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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    88'^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  16, 19G3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  118:  24:  TAw  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made;  we  unll  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it. 

Almighty  God.  may  we  accept  this  new 
day  as  a  priceless  gift  of  Thy  grace  and 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  noble  en- 
deavors to  do  all  the  good  we  can.  in  all 
the  ways  we  can,  and  to  all  the  people  we 
can. 

May  we  enter  upon  its  succeeding 
hours  with  a  resolute  faith  and  a  daring 
hope,  assured  that  they  will  terminate 
in  a  future  that  is  as  bright  as  the 
promises  of  God. 

Grant  that  our  Speaker  and  chosen 
Representatives  may  become  increasing- 
ly aware  that  Thou  art  present  and  fa- 
vorable unto  them  as  they  conscientious- 
ly devote  themselves  to  the  difficult  task 
of  finding  the  right  solution  to  our  many 
national  and  international  problems. 

Inspire  them  daily  with  new  vistas  of 
outlook  and  new  ventures  of  faith  In 
those  lofty  heights  of  joy  and  splendor 
to  which  the  spirit  of  humanity  may  as- 
cend. I  ^ 

In  Christ's  name  ^  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly.. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  pEs  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
away  from  the  House  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 7.  and  Tuesday,  October  8,  and 
therefore  I  was  not  recorded  on  two  roll- 
call  votes.    Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
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have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

Rpllcall  No.  165,  House  Resolution  541, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

RoUcall  No.  167,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  7179  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GEORGETOWN     UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  one  of  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  America,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, is  beginning  the  celebration  of  its 
175th  anniversary.  Chartered  by  the 
Congress  in  1789,  ?  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  sciences,  to  the  arts,  and  to 
the  cause  of  good  government.  Many  of 
its  sons,  its  graduates,  serve  today  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Last  Saturday  night  In  New  York  City 
one  of  its  distinguished  alumni,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  addressed  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Georgetown 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  University 
Alunmi  Association,  in  observance  of  the^ 
175th  aimiversary.  At  a  later  time  i*^ 
intend  to  make  the  contents  of  the  Vice 
President's  outstanding  address  available 
for  the  Record.  I  do  want  to  say  at  this 
time  that  I  am  sure  evei-y  Member  of 
Congress  is  proud  of  the  tremendous  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  Georgetown, 
the  first  university  in  the  United  States 
to  be  chartered  by  the  Congress,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
our  Nation's  Capital.  p 

OCTOBER  16.  NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
PRAYER 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?   . 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  commendation  of  President 


Keimedy  for  his  action  in  setting  aside 
today.  October  16,  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer. 

I  hope  all  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  listen  to  our  chaplain's  prayer 
here  today,  will  utilize  this  opportunity^ 
for  prayer,  and  remember  that  not  only 
today  but  every  day  in  the  year  is  a  good 
day  for  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether  our 
public  schoglchildren  were  permitted  to 
observe  this  as  a  national  day  of  prayer? 
I  assume  that  becatlse  of  constitutional 
restriction  decreed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jon  this  special  occasion  . 
I  again  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
only  action  by  which  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  bring  this  matter  of  public  prayer 
before  this  Congress.  The  only  way  this 
can  be  done,  in  my  opinion  is  through  the 
discharge  petition  No.  3  niw  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  not  held  a  hearing  for  15 
months,  on  this  subject.  Many  more 
months  and  perhaps  years  may  go  by 
before  this  matter  will  come  from  the 
legislative  committee.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  sign  discharge  petition  No.  3. 
I,  myself,  do  not  like  discharge  petitions; 
but  in  this  case  we  must  utilise  the  only 
means  we  have — sign  the  discl^rge  peti- 
tion to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
House  in  order  that  the  Constitution  can 
be  properly  amended. 


■niE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS'  RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

,  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remiarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
plementing my  remarks  in  yesterday's 
debate  on  H.R.  6237,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  my  reference  to  the  State 
of  Illinois'  records  management  pr<^am. 

As  a  member\of  the  Illinois  State  Sen- 
ate in  the  70th  beneral  Assembly,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  Md  in  the  passage  of  the 
State  Records  Act^f  1957.  This  act  es- 
tablished the  State  archives  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
and  provided  for  the  secretary  of  state 
to  become  State  archivist  and  records 
administrator. 

Charles  P.  Carpentler,  who  was  then 

and  is  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois, 

has  done  so"  significant  a  job  as  State 

archivist  and  records  administrator  that 
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the  State  capitol,  Springfield,  has  become 
a  mecca  for  archivists  and  records  ad- 
ministrators from  all  over  the  world. 
Researchers  and  analysts — even  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries — are  sent  to 
Illinois  for  Intensive  training  in  the  pres- 
ervation, restoration,  and  protection  of 
governmental  record*"  with  permanent 
administrative,  legal,  and  historical 
value. 

As  amended  in  1961,  the  Illinois  State 
Records  Act  provides  for  the  protection 
of  vital  records  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
attack.  It  insures  continuity  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  guarding  of  the  per- 
sonal, legal,  and  property  rights  of  our 
lUinois^  citizens  through  efficient  pro* 
graming.  in  records  management.  This 
amendment  was  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence, Icnowledge.  and  vision  of  Charles 
F.  Carpentier.  secretary  of  state.  State 
archivist  and  records  adiMnistrator  for 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Millions  of  dollars 
and  inestimable  cubic  feet  of  space  as 
well  as  thousands  of  tons  of  paper  have 
already  been  saved. 
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Let  xis  all  salute  and  safeguard  the 
newspapers  of  our  country — our  freedom 
and  our  future  as  a  great  nation  are  in 
their  hands. 


TRIBUTE  SHOULD  BE  PAID  TO  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  FIELD 

Mr.    AYRES.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unaniirtous  consent  to  address  the  House 
-    for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAJuni.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  right 
and  just  that  1  week  in  every  year  should 
be  set  aside  in  which  we  can  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  field.  These  people  are  truly 
dedicated  to  their  chosen  profession. 
Because  of  their  dedication,  the  UniOed 
States  of  America  has  proven  that  a  na- 
tion governed  by  its  own  people  can  be 
the  most  successful  form  of  government 
ever  known  to  man. 

Other  nations  have  had  well-sounding 
constitutions  and  bills  of  rights  but  they 
have  proven  to  be  but  empty  phrases  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  see  that  the  peoples  rights  were 
maintained. 

World  events  have  proven  to  us  that  a 
dictatorship  cannot  exist  where  the  press 
is  free.  Newspapers  represent,  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Any  infringement  on 
their  rights  of  free  expression,  is  a  blow 
against  the  freedom  of  all  of  us.  If  we 
would  safeguard  our  own  liberty,  we 
must)  fight  any  encroachment  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Earl^pr  I  said  that  these  men  and 
women-  engaged  in  the  newspaper  field 
were  dedicated  people.  Fortunately  for 
us.  their  dedication  is  not  only  to  their 
newspapers  but.  in  a  larger  sense,  to  see- 
ing that  justice  is  maintained  to  all 
Americans. 

The  problems  of  the  least  of  us  always 
has  the  receptive  ear  of  an  editor  or  re- 
porter. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"little  man"  to  a  publisher.  We  are  all 
equal  in  his  eyes  and  his  columns  are 
open  to  us  all. 


UGF  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Givers  Fund  provides  the  best 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  support  the 
programs  of  143  philanthropic  agencies. 

This  is  the  season  when  Americans 
demonstrate  anew  that  we  give  volun- 
tarily to  help  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
community. 

Our  beloved  Speaker  is  the  chairman 
for  the  House  in  this  year's  UGF  cam- 
paign. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  our  staff  members  can  be  100  percent 
strong  in  giving  to  the  United  Givers 
Fund  this  year.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
line  up  behind  the  Speaker  in  this  great 
effort. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.   8821 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  October  18,  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  8821.  a  bill  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  repayment  by 
the  States  of  certain  sums  under. the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ST.  ELIZA- 
BETHS  HOSPITAL 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  bs  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  caU  up  House  Resolution  542 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  an  Inves- 
tigation authorized  by  H.  Res.  103.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  with  respe^  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  admlnlstratlSn  and  operation 
of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  Incurred  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  specially  created  to  make 
such  Investigation,  not  to  exceed  »5,000.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistance, 
and  all  expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence Incurred  by  members  and  employees 
who  will  be  engaged  In  the  activities  of  the 
subconunlttee.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House.  All  amounts 
authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  by  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  subcommittee,  coslgned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  provides  an  appro- 
priation to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  an  investigation,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  they  are  given  $5,000  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hcspital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  foreign 
travel  involved  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     None  whatsoever 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Is  this 
investigation  to  be  confined  entirely  to 
matters  having  to  do  with  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital?  \ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Yes. 

Mr.^  TEAGUE.  of  California.  There 
was  an  announcement  made  recently 
^that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  going  to  send  a  Dr.  Galarza. 
who  is  a  highly  controversial  and  preju- 
diced man,  out  to  California  to  investi- 
gate a  very  unfortunate  accident  out 
there  in  which  some  braceros  were  killed. 
There  are  po  funds  in  here  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  None  that  I  know  of 
This  is  to  investigate  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Is  there 
anyone  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  present  who  will  say 
that  there  are  no  funds  in  this  for  an^n- 
vestigation  out  in  California''  ' 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  designated  chairman  to  investigate 
this  situation.  The  investigation  will  be 
confined  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
which  is  a  mental  institution.  This  in- 
stitution obtains  patients  from  32  dif- 
ferent sources,  according  to  a  conversa- 
tion I  have  had  with  the  Superintendent 
of  that  institution.  We  do  not  intend 
to  travel  outside  the  United  States,  I  may 
say  in  response  to  the  question  proposed 
by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The 
gentleman  Is  very  kind,  but  California  is 
still  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve you  have  ng  intention  of  traveling 
to  California,  then? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  No.  There  have  been 
escapees  from  this  institution— 17  of 
these  escapees  escaped  after  criminal 
proceedings  had  been  instituted.  These 
17  were  apprehended  by  the  police  after 
having  committed  other  crimes,  includ- 
ing murder,  rape,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  questions  to  ask  for  information. 
I  would  not  want  my  inqxiiry  to  be  con- 
strued as  critical.  But  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  of  the 
House.    Would  it  not  be  proper  for  that 
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committee,  which  is  fully  staffed,  to  con- 
duct this  investigation? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  was  taken  up 
before  our  committee.  The  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  would  not  then  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No,  and  there  is  no 
duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man; who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, said  that  none  of  these  funds  are 
going  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  investigate  and  study  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration? 

Mr.   FRIEDEL.     These  funds  cannot 
be  for  any  other  purpose.   This  is  limited 
to  an  investigation  of  St.  Elizabeths. 
Mr.  DANIELS.     That  is  correct. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEHT).    The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concUTring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  twenty-flve  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  revised  edition 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Federal 
Disaster  Relief  Manual",  which  was  issued 
by  that  committee  on  August  30.  1963. 

The  concurrent  resolution  wa5^  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING  OF  AN  EDI- 
TION   OF   SENATE   PROCEDURE 
Mr.  ^AYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  123)  to  authorize  the  printing  and 
binding  of  an  edition  of  "Senate  Pro- 
cedure" and  providing  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Senate  Procedure,  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Charles  L.  Watkins.  Parliamentar- 
ian, and  Floyd  M.  Riddlck.  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian, to  be  printed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  authors  and  to  be  distributed 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.   * 

Sec.  2.  That.  nothwJthstandlng  any  pro- 
vision of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  in  the  public 
domain,  such  edition  of  Senate  Procedure 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors 
thereof. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  "ORGANIZED 
CRIME  AND  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  IN 
NARCOTICS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 61  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Jhe  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tioh,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  lor  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  not  to  exceed  four 
thoiisand  additional  copies  of  all  parts  of 
the  hearings  held  by  its  Permanent  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  during  the  cur- 
rent session  on  organized  crime  and  illicit 
traffic  in  narcotics. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINCS  ON  "NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
Itition  58  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  Execu- 
tive M,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 
"Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty",  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  after  "Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations"  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  one  thou- 
sand additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


PRINTING  OF  -FEDERAL  DISASTER 
RELIEF  MANUAL" 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. Icall  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion S^and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


to 

The  concurrent  resolution  wks  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POLLUTION  IN  CONNECTICUT 
Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Chairman  Robert  E.  Jones 
spent  a  day  examining  the  water  pollu- 
tion problems  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

By  flying  In  helicopters  over  a  good 
portion  of  the, Nutmeg  State,  committee 
members  were  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  scope  of  the  problem  faced  by  this 
Industrial  State  in  maintaining  a  reason- 
able purity  of  Its  water  resources. 

Accompanying  the  committee,  among 
other  guests,  was  Bice  Clemow,  president 
of  the  West  Hartford  News.  In  that 
newspaper,  on  October  10,  1963,  appeared 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Clemow  which  stated 
so  competently  the  problem  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  sort  of  approach  that  so 
many  of  our  States  must  make  to  solve 
the  common  problem,  that  I  append  It, 
following  my  remarks,  as  a  worthy  yard- 
stick for  future  action. 

Unbelievable  Journey 
We  had  the  rare  chance  on  Saturday  to 
see  Connecticut  as  few  ever  see  it— a  care- 
fully planned  tour  of  its  waterways  by  hell- 
copter.  It  was  a  sight  of  kaleidoscopic 
beauty.  Threading  up  river  valleys,  at  times 
with  the  hills  looming  above  us.  we  saw  the 
State  as  a  vast  multlhued  garden.  From 
that  low  alt,ltude  the  fall  foliage  took  on  a 
dimension  of  vastness,  yet  each  tree  stood 
out.  Green  patches  of  winter  cover  gave 
contrast.  You  could  see  ducks  winging  into 
ponds,  and  children  looking  up  to  wave  ex- 
citedly as  five  Army  helicopters  from  Fort 
Bragg  whirled  overhead. 

Strange  then  how  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  spoiled. 

The  purpose  of  the  flight— down  the  Con- 
necticut to  the  Saybrook  light,  across  the 
marshlands  of  Middlesex  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  then  up  the  Qulnebaug  to 
Danlelson.  then  west  for  more  observation- 
was  to  give  a  congressional  committee  a 
chance  to  check  pollution. 

They  had  a  hard  time  believing  how  such 
a  marvelous  resource  as  our  river  valleys 
could  have  been  so  mercilessly  despoiled. 
To  see  it  was  to  agree  with  them. 

Wending  up  the  river  from  Stratford  and 
branching  off  up  the  Naugatuck  the  dis- 
charge of  polluted  water  from  cities  and  from 
industrial  plants  was  painfully  evident  from 
the  air.  As.  indeed,  had  been  the  stench 
from  a  plant  in  Rocky  Hill  which  literally 
smelled  to  the  high  heavens.  700  feet  up  as 
It  dumped  its  textile  waste  along  the  river- 
bank. 

The  contrast  between  the  lovely  wooded 
land  and  the  polluted  rivers  which  flow 
through  them  drew  from  Alabama  Congress- 
man Robert  Jones,  who  headed  the  sub- 
committee making  the  inquiry,  the  observa- 
tion that  we  have  a  big  problem  in  Connecti- 
cut. After  one  sees  what  Congressman  Jones  ' 
saw.  in  company  with  Fifth  District  Con- 
gressman John  Monacan  of  Waterbury  this 
sounds  like  a  political  understatement.  ' 

-  The  Congressmen  we  talked  to  went  away 
feeling  that  in  recovering  the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  its  streams.  Connecticut  is  seri- 
ously lagging.  We  could  not  agree  more. 
There  are  more  than  260  factories  polluting 
streams  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other.    Several  towns  are  still  dumping  raw 
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Mwsge  Into  rivers,  and  only  a  small  fractlop 
of  th*  municipal  vast«  in  the  State  la  given 
the  Mcondary  treatment  necessary  to  get  the 
water  somewhere  near  lu  natural  state. 

The  Congressmen  heard  a  good  deal  of 
pious  testimony  that  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  Just  let  the  States  alone  they 
would  take  care  of  the  problem.  This  Is  a 
position  of  political  defenslveness  which  ts 
unworthy  of  us.  We  should,  of  course,  do 
first  everything  we  can  ourselves  and  then  see 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  ac- 
celerate real  purification  of  our  water.  State 
and  interstate. 

First  we  must  recognize  our  own  lack  of 
political  leadership  In  the  area  of  conserva- 
tion. The  legislature  has  never  acted,  and 
never  really  been  asked  to  act  heroically  on 
this  problem.  Our  budget  for  engineering, 
Inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  anti-pol- 
lution statutes  Is  pathetic.  Cities  defy  the 
State  orders  to  build  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Industries  plead  inability  to  lick 
their  own  problems  without  really  examin- 
ing the  cost  or  the  method,  and  the  State 
government  Is  too  poorly  manned  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  industrial  sewage  problem. 
Even  Impoverished  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire have  better  Incentives  for  pollution 
control,  public  and  private.  Connecticut 
has  none. 

There  are  things  the  State  should  do.  It 
should  decide  to  enforce  the  law  promptly 
and  without  favor.  This  takes  more  man- 
power and  more  political  guts.  It  should 
offer  low  Interest  loans  to  industry  to  build 
treatment  plants,  provide  free  engineering 
servlcCrt^nd  get  the  towns  to  graiJt  abate- 
ment fr«m  property  taxes  on  private  pollu- 
tion control  installations. 

The  Federal  Government  could  have  some 
carrots  to  offer  too,  beypnd  the  limited 
fxmds  allocated  to  the  State  for  picking  up 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Doling  out  the  present 
limited  dollars  is  too  slow  and  this  may  even 
deter  some  towns  who  want  to  wait  for  their 
share  of  gravy.  Federal  tax  credits  and  low 
Interest  loans  to  Industry  might  encourage 
■peedy  cwnpllance  with  antipollution  laws. 
What  we  need  first  Is  a  manly  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  degree  of  our  transgression 
upon  our  rivers.  Then  we  must  accept  solu- 
tions that  are  Imaginative,  tapping  the  re- 
sources of  private  companies,  of  municipal- 
ities, of  the  State  and  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  we  are  running  out  of  a  pure  water 
supply  as  we  grow  larger.  We  are  fouling  oiu- 
limited  recreational  facilities,  public  and 
private.  We  have  to  put  the  rivers  back  as 
we  foimd  them,  cw  as  close  to  it  as  humanly 
possible.  We  have  to  give  up  trying  vainly 
to  assess  the  blame,  to  give  up  glossing  over 
where  we  are,  and  to  accept  aU  honorable 
means  to  make  speedy  repair.  With  "all 
deliberate  speed"  In  the  rivers,  the  purifica- 
tion process  Is  etlU  a  half-century  Job. 

It  was  a  lovely  trip,  with  a  miserable  under- 
tone. 


October  16 
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USIA  FILM  DISPARAGES  SOUTHERN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
dbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  distressed  to  inform  the  House 
that  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  intemperate 
and  uninformed  criUcs  of  the  South  and 


her  people.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  take 
the  emotional  rantings  of  sensational 
Journalists,  but  still  more  bitter  to  have 
to  withstand  false  characterizations  by 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Government 
of  all  the  people. 

I  refer  to  a  film  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  which  has  not  yet  been  seen 
publicly  in  this  country  but  which  was 
presented  at  a  State  Department  seminar 
on  foreign  policy  for  several  hundred 
members  of  the  communications  media 
from  over  the  Nation  a  few  davs  ago 
The  film,  called  "Five  Cities  in  June,"  is 
described  by  some  of  those  who  saw  it 
as  a  handsomely  produced  movfe  which, 
except  for  one  sequence,  might  be  worth 
while.  The  one  sequence  which  is  so 
distorted  concerns  the  racial  problems 
of  the  Nation. 

According  to  the  film,  the  War  Between 
the  States  "was  fought  and  won  for 
Negro  equality."  As  even  any  amateur 
historian  knows,  Abraham  Lincoln 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  di- 
rected the  Union's  wartime  activities, 
said  both  before  and  during  the  conflict 
that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  pre- 
sei-ve  the  Union.  The  question  of  equal 
rights  was  not  at  Issue,  nor  was  the  social 
mixing  of  the  races  in_  accord  with 
Lincoln's  beliefs.  '    N 

The  film  goes  on  to  say  that,  despite 
the  outcome  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  some  of  those  States  who  were  on 
the  losing  side  of  the  war  have  tried, 
since  then,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  in  his  desire  for  a  bigger  role  in 
our  society. 

In  addition  to  this  gross  distortion  of 
facts  of  history,  as  regards  the  purpose 
of  the  CivU  War.  this  USIA  film  contains 
other  misinformation.  It  hints  that  the 
controversy  over  the  1954  Brown  case  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently resulted  in  mob  disorder  and  vio- 
lence only  in  the  South;  the  situation  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tiiscaloosa 
last  summer  is  that  which  is  shown  on 
film  in  connection  with  this  point.  Ut- 
terly ignored  are  the  demonstrations, 
riots,  and  other  public  disorders  which 
have  occurred  in  almost  every  major  city, 
and  many  smaller  ones,  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  both  this  year  and 
in  previous  years. 

In  other  words,  the  film  would  have 
the  viewer  believe  that  racial  problems 
are  located  only  in  the  South  and  that 
the  recalcitrant  southerner  Is  the  cause 
of  the  problem  of  the  day. 

The  third  peculiar  and  wholly  unac- 
ceptable point  made  by  this  film  of  the 
USIA,  scheduled  to  be  shown  around 
the  world,  is  that  the  U.S.  Government 
upholds  what  is  termed  the  most  sacred 
request  of  free  men: 

Their  most  sacred  right  is  for  freedom  of 
choice.  To  bypass  aU  prejudice — to  live  as 
tjhey  want  to  live — to  worship  where  they 
want  to  worship — and  to  go  where  they 
want  to  go. 


gle  on  a  social  basis  with  members  of 
the  Negro  race.  For  it  is  quite  obviou.s 
that,  with  each  passing  week,  the  Federal 
Government  makes  more  and  more  at- 
tempts to  see  to  It  that  those  who  sin- 
cerely oppose  integration  have  no  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  where  they  want 
to  live,  as  to  where  they  want  to  worship, 
and  as  to  whom  they  will  associate  with. 

We  have  come  to  a  son-y  pass  indeed 
when  propaganda  films  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  United  States  overseas  contain 
rank  historical  inaccuracies  and  hostile 
criticisms  directed  „ayainst  a  minority 
group  of  American  citizens,  the  white 
people  of  the  South. 

I  have  protested  this  disparagement  of 
the  people  of  the  South  and  this  distor- 
tion of  history  to  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mr.  Edward  R 
Murrow,  but  I  thought  the  House  should 
know  of  this  matter  also. 


The  film  should  have  said,  if  it  wanted 
to  be  truly  accurate,  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognizes  this  "sacred  right"  of 
freedom  of  choice  for  all  except  those 
white  southerners,  and  for  others  who 
feel  similarly,  who  do  not  choose  to  mln- 


UNEXPENDED  FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS 
ON  JUNE  30,  1963 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  letter  and  a 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1963,  I  mailed  to  the  member- 
ship a  recapitulation  sheet  showing  the 
amount  of  unexpended  foreign  aid  funds 
on  hand  June  30,  1963., 

May  I  say  that  my  statement  is  com- 
pletely accurate  and  reliable  in  every 
respect.  In  fact,  in  the  letter  accom- 
panying the  sheet,  I  spared  the  give- 
away people  much  embarrassment  by  not 
pointing  out  Umt  of  the  amount  on  hand. 
$515  million  was  completely  unobligated, 
sin  additional  $688  million  was  only  tech- 
nically obligated  and.  no  doubt,  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  of  the  amount  will  be 
deobllgated  in  subsequent  years  because 
of  the  unbelievable  looseness  in  this 
worldwide,  uncontrolled,  and  uncontrol- 
lable giveaway  program. 

If  you  are  a  betting  man,  put  your 
money  on  the  accuracy  of  my  statement, 
and  you  will  be  a  winner, 

OCTOBEH    1,    1963. 

My  Deab  Coij-e-\cue:  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  am  pleased  to  provide  to  you  in- 
formation which  I  have  recenUy  compiled 
as  to  the  amount  of  unliquidated  funds  to 
the  credit  of  the  foreign  aid  agency  at  the 
close  of  business  June  30,  1963.  and  compara- 
tive figures  on  unliquidated  funds  at  the 
'  close  of  other  recent  fiscal  years. 

I  do  not  believe  it  U  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  permit  AID  to  continue  pyramiding 
funds  and  to  fund  programs  years  in  advance 
of  actual  expenditure.  This  practice  not 
only  confuses  the  program,  but  it  also  has 
confused  the  AID  administrators  themselves. 
The  practice  of  obligating  funds  for  projecu 
far  In  advance  of  need  and.  in  many  in- 
stances, far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  projects, 
la  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  the  aid 
program  Is  so  confused  and  the  cost  of  many 
projects  so  excessive.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  are  funded  for  projects  before  final 
estimates  for  the  cost  of  completion  of  the 
projects  are  ascertained. 
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For  comparison  as  to  how  aid  funds  are 
pyramiding,  you  will  find  listed  below  the 
amount  of  funds  on  hand  unliquidated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  4  fiscal  years: 

Unexpended  funds: 

June  30.  1960 ^ $4,830,549,000 

June  30,   1961 ^ 5.975,397,000 

June  30,   1962 \ 6,889.186,000 

June  30,  1963 x 7.465.926,000 

So  that  you  may  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  many  accounts  under  which  aid  funds 
are  disbursed,  I  am  attaching  a  recapitula- 
tion sheet  representing  the  funds  on  hand 
as  of  June  30,  1963.  covering  titles  I  and  II 
of  the  mutual  security  bill. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  Information  and  at- 
tached recapitulation  will  be  of  use  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orro  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


The  recent  history  of  rescue  operations 
at  the  Hampton  Beach  Lifeboat  Station 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  year-round 
need  for  its  services.  The  need  for  the 
Hampton  Beach  Lifeboat  Station  is 
clearly  and  without  question  developed 
in  an  excellent  feature  article.  "Hamp- 
ton Coast  Guard  Reveals  Increased  Res- 
cue Activity,"  by  John  Pierce  Batchelder. 
The  story  appeared  in  the  Merchants 
Review  of  Hampton,  N.H..  and  was  pub- 
lished September  12,  1963.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland.  Com- 
mandant. U.S.  Coast  Guard,  wUl  take 
these  facts,  as  they  appear  in  Mr. 
Batchelder's  story,  into  consideration 
before  making  a  final  determination 
The  article  follows : 
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foreign  aid  funds  by  program  and  amount 
from  prior  years'  appropriations  on  hand 
unexpended  June  30^  1963 
Title  I: 

Military  assistance-^' »2.  359,  600,  000 

Development  loaps  [(cred- 
its)   ^1 2.262,526,000 

Development   granta. 403,487,000 

Alliance  for  Progres|J 819,  971,  000 

Chilean  reconstruction 17.  765,  000 

Supporting  assistance 365,  52l!  000 

Contingency  fund.^L 336.  275^  000 

International        organiza- 
tions  „ 134.416,000 

Investment  surveys., i,  500,  000 

Acquisition  of  property 4.137,000 

Investment  guarantees 268,  586,  000 

Borrowing  authority,  ECA-  544,000 
Administrative      expenses, 

AID--. 9.772,000 

Administrative      expenses. 

State ^ 779.000 


Total. 


Title  II: 

Pence  Corps 

Ryukyu   Islands-. 

Cuban  refugees 

Migrants  and  refuges 

International  Development 

Association 

Inter-American      Develop- 
ment Bank 


Total 


Grand    total, 
and  II 


6,  984.  879.  000 

34. 104.000 
3,836,000 
1.818,000 
8,  969. 000 

232,  320,  000 

200,  000.  000 

481,047.000 


titles    I 


'X 


7.  465.  926.  000 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  LIFEBOAT  STA- 
TION AT  HAMPTON  BEACH,  N.H 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CLOSED 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  [h^e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^an 
from  New  Hampshire?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pos- 
sible closing  of  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard 
Ufeboat  Station  at  Hampton  Beach. 
NH.,  is  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  to 
my  constituents.  The  year-round  work 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  brave 
men  at  this  station  to  the  people  who 
use  the  waters  in  and  around  New 
Hampshire,  both  commercially  and  for 
pleasure,  is  without  a  doubt  of  prime 
necessity. 


Hampton    Coast    Guard    Reveals    Increased 

Rescue  Activity 

(By  Jon  Pierce  Batchelder) 

Hampton.— The  Hampton  Beach  Lifeboat 
Station  rescued  69  persons  and  saved  boats 
and  equipment  valued  at  more  than  $160,000 
during  the  past  2  months. 

The  Seacoast  Regional  Development  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  completed  a  review  of 
search  and  rescue  activities  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  at  the  Hampton  Beach 
Lifeboat  Station.  This  study  covered  the  re- 
ported Coast  Guard  activities  from  July  1, 
through  August  31  of  this  year. 

The  sector  of  responsibility  for  this  life- 
boat station  begins  in  the  area  known  as 
Breaking  Rocks  Just  south  of  Seabrook,  N.H., 
and  extends  north  to  the  area  known  as 
Ragged  Neck  which  U  located  In  north  Rye, 
N.H.  The  development  of  the  first  phaie  of 
the  $4  million  marine  improvement  at  Rye 
Harbor  has  brought  about  a  tremendous  In- 
crease in  boating  activities  in  the  Rye  Harbor 
area. 

The  Rye  Harbor  area  figured  prominently 
in  a  large  number  of  search  and  rescue  ac- 
tivities, the  most  well  known  of  which  was 
the  tragedy  of  July  24.  1963.  In  which  three 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  one  person  was 
rescued.  The  rapid  Increase  In  commercial 
as  well  as  pleasure  boating  at  Rye  Harbor 
has  required  the  Coast  Guard  to  step  up  Its 
marine  inspection  activities  at  this  location 
in  order  to  insure  compliance  with  Federal 
regulations  regarding  marine  safety  equip- 
ment. 

The  number  of  lives  saved  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  boats  and  equipment  which 
were  rescued  by  the  Hampton  Beach  Lifeboat 
Station  stands  In  mute  contradiction  to  the 
announced  plan  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Service  to  permanently  close 
this  facility.  The  Seacoast  Regional  Devel- 
opment Association  has  vigorously  opposed 
the  proposed  closing  of  this  station  and  has 
been  Joined  In  its  efforts  by  countless  area 
citizens,  the  local  press,  and  ;-adlo  stations. 
These  protests  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
New  Hampshire  congressional  delegation  and 
particularly  to  the  Congressman  represent- 
ing the  First  District.  Louis  C.  Wtman.  The 
Congressman  has  actively  voiced  his  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed- closing  in  correspond- 
ence with  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  commandant. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Recent  correspondence  from  Mr.  James 
Pomeroy  Henrlck.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Wyman,  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  conditions  in  the  Hampton  area 
may  have  altered  considerably  and  that  the 
Increase  in  boating  activity  may  warrant  a 
reconsideration  of  the  situation. 

The  New  Hampshire  coast  Is  not  alone  In 
iU  problems  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The 
Congressional  Record  of  August  8.  reported 
a  lengthy  sUtement  by  Senator  Keating  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  at  Long  Island.  N.Y.. 
was    described    as    "undermanned,    under- 


trained,  and  underrequired."  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  requested  a  full  report 
of  this  situation  from  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  SlmUar  to  New  Hampshire 
the  New  York  story  Is  one  of  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  commercial  and  pleasure.  boatlnK 
along  the  Atlantic  co6st.  '  r 

We  In  New  Hampshire  have  relatively  no 
quarrel  with  the  personnel,  the  training  or 
the  equipment  of  the  Hampton  lifeboat 
Station  which  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  boating  safety  along  the  short 
but  active  New  Hampshire  coastline.  We  do 
object  to  a  proposed  replacement  of  the  year- 
round  activities  by  a  seasonal  operation  In 
Hampton  Harbor,  and  our  objection  Is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  station 
has  been  called  upon  for  rescue  work  In  each 
of  the  12  months  of  the  year  and  the  record 
clearly  Indicates  that  boating  accidents  can 
be  much  more  perilous  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  present  excellent  personnel  comple- 
ment at  the  Hampton  Lifeboat  Station  con- 
sists of  12  men  and  Master  Chief  Boatswains 
Mate  Francis  Bajowski.  The  strategic  loca- 
tion of  the  present  station  enables  the  boat 
crew  to  travel  over  the  hlghwaj  to  the  Coast 
Guard  mooring  at  Hampton  Harbor  in  6  or  ? 
minutes.  An  elevated  Coast  GJard  lookout 
station  at  Hampton  Harbor  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  town  of  Hampton  and  Is  staffed 
by  one  man  during  the  summer  months 
Rescue  equipment  at  Hampton  Harbor  con- 
sists of  one  30-foot  steel  utility  boat  and  one 
36-foot  motor  lifeboat.  The  present  llfebSat 
station  at  Hampton  has  a  DUKW  amphibious 
vehicle  which  can  be  dispatched  over  the 
highway,^ to  any  required  place  along  the 
coastline,  whereas  It  requires  50  to  60  min- 
utes for  a  boat  to  reach  Rye  Harbor  from 
Hampton  Harbor  the  DUKW  vehicle  can 
reach  Rye  Harbor  from  the  Hampton  Life- 
boat Station  In  less  than  16  minutes. 

During  the  course  of  our  study  of  the 
Coast  Guard  operation  at  Hampton,  there 
were  two  recommendations  which  occurred 
to  this  writer  which  might  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  search  and  rescue  operations  with- 
out requiring  a  drastic  increase  in  either  the 
personnel  or  expense  budget. 

The  first  of  these  recommendations  would 
consist  of  the  reassignment  of  one  of  the 
rescue  boats  now  stationed  at  Hampton  to 
Rye  Harbor.  This  recommendation  would 
permit  Coast  Guard  personnel  to  reach  Rye 
Harbor  by  ordinary  vehicles  In  a  matter  of 
minutes  and  Immediately  be  put  to  sea  to 
carry  out  a  rescue.  The  Increase  In  boats 
moored  at  Rye  Harbor  as  well  as  coastwise 
travel  as  a  result  of  the  harbor  development 
program  carried  on  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  would  Justify  this  reassignment 
It  Is  believed  that  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire would  provide  suitable  mooring  for  the 
Coast  Guard  craft  either  at  no  expense  or  at 
a  very  nominal  figure. 

The  second  recommendation  would  con- 
sist of  the  operation  of  a  manned  lookout  sta- 
tion Just  south  of  Rye  Beach  In  a  building 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
previously  operated  as  a  radar  station  by  the 
Air  Force.  This  lookout  tower,  staffed  by  a 
one-man  shift  similar  to  the  lookout  at 
Hampton  Harbor,  would  afford  considerable 
protection  to  the  ocean  area  north  of  the 
present  station. 

During  a  course  of  study  by  the  Seacoast 
Region.  It  was  learned  that  storm  signals  are 
not  displayed  along  our  coast  even  though 
the  present  life  station  has  a  flag  tower.  It 
has  not  been  used  to  display  storm  warnings 
at  this  location.  It  would  also  seem  that 
such  warnings  should  be  displayed  at  both 
Rye  Harbor  and  Hampton  Harbor.  We  are 
sure  that  the  New  Hampshire  SUte  Port  Au- 
thority, through  Its  harbor  masters,  would 
be  glad  to  cooperate  In  the  display  of  these 
signals  if  the  materials  were  made  available 
to  the  port  authority  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
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The  Seacoast  Regional  I>evelopment  Asso- 
eUtloa  has  never  objected  to  the  creation  of 
a  "manned  mooring"  at  Hampton  Harbor  by 
the  U^.  CkMct  Guard:  we  do  feel  that  this 
type  of  InaUllaUon  might  be  Ideally  suited 
for  the  aummer  months.  However,  we  object 
to  this  type  of  facility  being  proposed  as  a 
replacement  for  the  permanent  year-round 
Hampton  Beach  lifeboat  station. 

The  Seacoast  Regional  Development  Asso- 
ciation feels  that  the  record  which  reveals  31 
rescues  during  the  past  two  months:  80  res- 
cues during  the  period  July  1,  1962  through 
June  30,  1963.  and  114  rescues  between  July  1. 
1961.  and  June  30,  1962.  is  ample  proof  to  jus- 
tify the  continuance  of  Coast  Guard  service 
'  at  Hampton.  The  annual  expense  uf  main- 
taining this  existing  station  Is  small  Indeed 
when  compared  with  Coast  Guard  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1963  of  $10,823,000.  which 
represents  Coast  Guard  expenditures  outside 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  It  Is 
Ironic  to  note  that  this  valuable  source  of 
protection  to  the  thousands  of  pleasure  boat- 
ing enthusiasts  and  commercial  fishermen 
using  our  coastal  waters  will  be  closed  ac- 
cording to  recently  announced  plans  of  the 
XJJ3.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Seacoast  Regional  Association  and 
Congressman  Wtman  are  pledged  to  a  con- 
tinuing flght  to  prevent  this  completely  un- 
realistic curtailment  program. 


COMPUI^ORY  RETIREMENT  AND 
THE    PEACE    CORPS 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  an  address  by  Director  Shriver, 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjiore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
•  compulsory  retirement  is  releasing  many 
men  and  women  of  high  and  unusual 
ability  long  before  they  have  reached  ' 
the  leveling  off  period  of  their  preemi- 
nent usefulness.  Trained  by  long  experi- 
ence In  commanding  positions  in  busi- 
ness, education  and  in  many  fields,  still 
In  robust  healtW^nd  with  undiminished 
drive,  they  fun^sh  the  Nations  greatest 
reservoir  of  imtapped  dedication  for  vol- 
untary service  to  their  country,  working 
not  for  wages  but  the  siheer  satisfac- 
tion of  being  part  in  the  great  adven- 
ture of  painting  the  American  Image  so 
vividly  and  so  humanely  m  our  own  and 
foreign  lands  that  a  senfee  of  American 
xinselflshness  and  purity,  of  purpose,  will 
become  one  of  the  deterq^ing  factors  in 
a  world  in  search  of  higher  plateaus  of 
himian  contentment,     x-^ 

I  discussed  last  year  with  Director 
Robert  Sargent  Shriver  of  the  Peace 
Corps  the  possibility  of  tapping  this 
great  reservoir  for  administrative  posi- 
tions in  his  organization,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  this  was  in  his  fu- 
ture planning.  Mr.  Shriver  appeared 
yesterday  at  an  open  session  and  today 
at  an  executive  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  As  the  testimony 
was  given  at  the  open  session,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  Peace  Corps  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  numbered  among 
Its  volxmteers  in  foreign  areas  a  sizable 
number  of  persons,  botlxwomen  and  men, 
from  60  to  65,  that  thfeUftve  stood  up 
under  all  the  tests  of  ha^hip  compara- 
bly with  the  younger  volunteers  and  that 


in  efHcIency  they  have  scored  a  mark  of 
excellent.  Mr.  Shriver  Is  proceeding 
with  the  plans  we  discussed  last  year 
of  enhsting  from  this  reservoir  retired 
men  and  women  of  matchless  experience 
for  administrative  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  address  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on 
October  11,  1963.  only  a  few  days  before 
his  meeting  with  our  committee,  Mr. 
Shriver  touched  upon  this  phase  with 
other  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  By  unanimous  consent  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  the  full 
text  of  the  address. 

Many  of  you  here  today  are  businessmen. 
And  I  am  happy  to  see  some  of  you  are 
lawyers,  too. 

Many  of  you  are  suspicious  of  big  govern- 
ment— of  grandiose  public  schemes.  You  are 
worried,  as  I  am  worried,  that  we  may.  at 
times,  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  need 
for  personal  initiative  and  Individual  enter- 
prise— these  ideals  which  helped  to  make  this 
country  great  and  are  major  sources  of  Its 
strength  today. 

If  these  are  among  your  concerns,  you  need 
not  worry  about  the  Peace  Corps. 

For  the  Peace  Corps  is  an  example  of  free 
enterprise  at  work.  It  Is  a  working  model  of 
some  of  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
American  ideas  and  beliefs. 

First,  the  Peace  Corps  is  based  upon  the  In- 
dividual— bis  freedom,  his  Initiative  and  his 
responsibility.  We  take  Americans,  give  them 
3  months  intensive  training  and  set  them  to 
work  in  a  foreign  land.  They  do  not  live  in 
a  group  or  In  a  barracks.  They  are  some 
times  alone,  in  a  strange  village.  They  de- 
cide how  hard  they  will  work,  what  projects 
they  will  undertake,  where  they  will  travel. 
No  one  stands  over  them  supervising  their 
every  move.  No  one  stifles  their  creativity  or 
enterprise.  They  receive  enough  money  to 
live,  are  sent  to  do  a  job  for  America  and  are 
expected  to  do  that  job. 

We  operate  this  way  because  we  have  faith 
In  the  American  Individual — his  skill  and  his 
dedication.  We  do  It  because  we  believe  In 
personal  responsibility— not  In  cco-porate 
anonymity  or  bureaucratic  protection.  And 
this  faith  has  been  justified. 

Second,  the  Peace  Corps  exemplifies  and 
even  generates  private  enterprise.     We  have 
no  organization  men,  no  protected  corpora- 
tion jobs,  no  pensions,  no  coffee  breaks.    We 
place  the  volunteer  down  In  a  new  environ- 
ment and  say  to  him :  See  what  you  can  come  - 
up  with.    And  we  often  find  that  they  have 
become  the  Wright  Brothers  or  Edlsons  or 
Fords  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  living. 
Take  Volunteer  Ron  Atwater  who  works  In 
a  small  village  In  rural  Colombia.    When  he 
arrived  almost  2  years  ago,  he  found  the  In- 
dians    making    decorative,     useful     woolen 
ponchos    called    ruanas.      Merchants    from 
Bogota  came  occasionally  and  Irregularly  to 
the  village,  bought  a  few  nlanas  for  tl  each, 
and  resold  themnn  city  stores  for  $8.    See- 
ing a  real  chance  to  elevate  the  life  of  the 
village,  Ron  improved  the  dyes,  organized  a 
marketing  system,  convinced  the  Indians  to 
schedule  production  and  meet  their  commit- 
ments,    and     established     quality     control. 
Business  boomed.     Village  Income  doubled, 
and  then  tripled.     The  project  came  to  the 
attention  of  some  Americans,  including  the 
heatf  of  Nelman  Marcus  In  Dallas.    As  a  re- 
sult imports  to  the  United  States  have  been 
organized  and  Lenguazaque — the  Colombian 
village — Is  very  much  In  business. 

Jim  McKay  is  another  example  of  Peace 
Corps  enterprise  In  action.  Jim  was  a  con- 
struction engineer  from  New  Tork.  When 
he  arrived  In  West  Pakistan  he  discovered 
that  workers  on  the  new  hospital  were  lay- 
ing about  125  bricks  per  man,  per  day.  He 
organized   a   training  course,  demonstrated 
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the  use  of  a  trowek.  and  showed  the  local 
workers  it  was  possible  to  lay  125  bricks  in 
5  minutes.  Under  his  d  Unction  additional 
trowels  were  made  by  a  local  blacksmith. 
As  a  result  the  hospital— which  would  have 
taken  months  to  build — was  constructed  in 
a  few  weeks. 

In  Arequipa,  Peru,  Jesse  Hohns.  a  chem- 
ist, has  found  a  way  to  extract  lanolin  from 
the  washwater  of  sheep.  This  lanolin  he 
has  used  in  a  face  cream  which  has  found 
wide  acceptance  among  the  local  Indians. 
Indian  sheegfalsers  have  turned  the  dis- 
covery into 'a  thriving  small  business. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  a  hun- 
dred  times — from  Malaya  to  Tanganyika; 
Braall  to  Nepal,  young  Americans  are  demon- 
strating in  a  forceful,  intimate,  personal  way 
the  power  of  free  enterprise  to  advance  the 
hopes  and  the  welfare  of  a  people. 

Third,  the  Peace  Corps  Itself  Is  run  in 
the  cost-conscious  demanding  traditions  of 
American  business.  It  does  what  it  says 
It  wlU  do,  on  time,  and  effectively.  When 
we  began  2  years  ago  we  promised  that  we 
would  recruit  and  send  abroad  trained  and 
dedicated  Americans— that  we  would  do  it 
on  schedule,  at  the  lowest  cost  and  with  a 
minimum  of  personnel.     We've  done  that. 

We  said  we  would  recruit  Americans  of  all 
ages— from  every  walk  of  life,  select  them 
on  merit  alone,  assign  them  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  to  work  overseas.  And 
we've  done  It. 

We  promised  that  no  one  would  go  over- 
seas unless  he  had  a  specific  skill,  was  as- 
signed to  a  specific  Job  and  was  specifically 
requested  by  the  host  country.  This  we 
have  done. 

We  said  that  our  volunteers  would  be 
stripped  of  all  the  usual  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  oversea  Americans,  that  they 
would  live  In  local  housing,  eat  local  food, 
and  receive  no  pay.  Just  a  living  allowance 
high  enough  to  let  them  live  as  tUelr  local 
counterparts  are  living. 

This  is  exactly  how  they  live.  There  has 
been  no  upward  creep  In  standards  or  priv- 
ileges as  time  passed.  In  fact,  we  have  re- 
duced allowances  and  shortened  vacations. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  legislation  was  first 
Introduced  we  said  there  was  no  need  for 
the  amendments  offered  by  conservative 
Congressmen — amendments  which  would 
have  restricted  us  to  285  Washington  em- 
ployees and  16  passenger  automobUes  the 
first  year. 

In  fact.  In  our  first  year  we  never  had  285 
Washington  employees.  We  never  had  a 
passenger  automobile  except  one  Lark 
station  wagon,  which  we  got  by  mistake  and 
got  rid  of  pronto — don't  even  have  any  park- 
ing spaces. 

We  have  today,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  lowest  ratio  of  administrative  em- 
ployees to  fieldworkers  of  any  organization 
in  the  United  SUtes — public  or  private.  In 
fact,  today  w  have  fewer  people  working  for 
us  than  we  did  in  June.  That's  why  our 
top  staff  people  work  12  hours  a  day.  often 
7  days  a  week.  They  do  it  because  they 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing,  Just  as  our 
volunteers  are  believers. 

We  said,  more  than  2  years  ago,  that  the 
total  cost  of  recruiting,  training,  transport- 
ing and  maintaining  a  volunteer — and  that 
means  all  costs  from  my  salary  up — would 
be  $9,000  a  year.  A  few  weeks  ago  our  ac- 
countants told  lis  the  cost  per  volunteer  per 
year  was  f9.079.  This  U  a  record  which  any 
company  could  be  proud  of;  and  it  was  mnde 
in  an  enterprise  which  never  had  any  field 
experience,  and  which  was  doing  something 
no  one  had  ever  done  before. 

In  short,  we  said  when  we  began  that  we 
would  not  create  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy, 
and  that  our  standards  would  not  soften,  and 
that  we  would  compete  against  any  business 
firm  for  toughness  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. 
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This  has  been  don^.  Our  books  are  open 
to  anyone  who  would' like  to  make  bis  own 
judgment. 

Fourth,  we  are  bringing  the  know-how  and 
the  limitless  potential  of  American  enter- 
prise to  bear  on  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment in  the  southern  half  of  the  globe. 

I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the  many 
business  executives  who  work  for  the  Peace 
Corps — although  we  have  many  of  them. 
For  we  have  highly  successful  industrial 
managers  and  heads  of  firms  directing  a 
number  of  our  country  programs  abroad. 
We  took  our  chief  of  selection  on  loan  from 
Standard  Oil.  our  head  of  public  affairs  from 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting,  and  our  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Manngement  from  an  im- 
portant Import-export  firm.  In  fact  I  had 
a  little  business  experience  myself,  running 
a  good-sized  office  building  In  Chicago. 

But  more  significant  than  business  work- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corpe,  is  the  Peace  Corps 
working   In   bvulness. 

In  Chile,  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
volunteers  are  helping  private  citizens  to 
establish  credit,  marketing,  and  retailing 
cooperatives.  We  have  sent  trained  people 
to  Peru  to  expand  and  modernize  handicraft 
centers,  providing  local  industry  in  places 
where  previously  the  people  had  to  rely  on 
subsistence  farming  to  stay  alive. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, we  have  programs  in  which  volunteers 
have  had  to  demonstrate  the  Importance  of 
cash  crops,  and  show  how  well-managed 
chicken  farms  can  make  money. 

In  several  countrlea—particularly  In  Latin 
America — we  are  establishing  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  credit  unions— dem- 
onstrating the  urgent  need  for  capital  ac- 
cumulation and  Investment. 

We  are,  together  with  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America — organizing  marketing 
and  producing  cooperatives  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  economic  potential  of  the 
individual  farmer  or  retailer. 

In  other  words  the  Peace  Corps  is  not 
pr' aching  the  value  of  free  enterprise.  It  is 
proving  It.  We  are  not  engaged  In  Ideolog- 
ical debates  but  in  practical  demoostratlon — 
not  abstract  discussions — but  concrete  re- 
sults. Thus  the  villagers  and  workers  of 
dozens  of  lands  are  learning  what  free  enter- 
prise can  mean  to  them  in  the  most  direct, 
and  meaningful  way — through  experiencing 
its  power  to  Improve  their  lives. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  this  kind 
of  work.  We  would  like  to  do  mudh  more. 
But  we  don't  have  tlie  people. 
Throughout  the  developing  world  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  men  with  management 
and  nuu-ketlng  sklll8>~for  engineers  and 
bankers — executives  and  accountants.  We 
have  hundreds  of  requests  from  covmtrles 
that  want  men  like  these  to  help  them  de- 
velop ,  Industries  and  Institutions — to  help 
them  move  Into  the  modern  world  of  in- 
dustry and  finance  and  marketing. 

We  cannot  answer  those  requests.  Be- 
cause the  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  few 
Americans  with  business  and  management 
skills  are  volunteering  for  the  Peace  Corpe. 

There  are  lots  of  people  wUllng  to  make 
speeches  and  write  articles  about  the  neces- 
sity for  encouraging  private  enterprise 
abroad.  There  are  too  few  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  and  do  the  job. 

There  has  tHen  some  talk  recently  about 
the  need  for  a  buslnetsman's  Peace  Corpe. 
We  already  have  a  Peaoe  Corps  for  business, 
men.  We  have  an  established,  proved  and 
tested  organization  that  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  train  buflnessmen  for  work  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  | 
All  they  have  to  do  !fc  volunteer. 
Right  here  and  now  I  issue  a  standing  in- 
viUtion  to  Anlerlcan  industry  and  business: 
■end  us  skUled  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
under  difficult  conditions  among  the  people 
of  a  foreign  land  to  demonstrate  through 
deeds  and  accomplishments  the  enormous 
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motive  power  of  free  enterprise.  Send  us 
these  men  and  we  will  train  them  and  put 
them  to  work  In  productive  projects  over- 
seas—projects which  will  make  full  use  of 
their  skills  and  experience — projects  which 
will.  In  fact  tax  their  ablUtlee.  Imagination, 
and  energy  more  rigorously  than  ever  be/ore. 

The  Peace  Corps  door  is  open  to  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  enter. 

I  also  call  upon  American  enterprise  to 
adopt  policies  which  will  make  possible  for 
topflight  men  to  volunteer  without  loss  of 
position  or  chance  for  advancement.  When 
America  went  to  war,  those  who  left  to  fight 
for  their  country  were  assured  of  position, 
rank,  and  advancement  when  they  returned. 
This  was  the  least  we  could  do  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  Amer- 
ica. Today,  we  are  also  engaged  In  a  war— a 
long,  arduous  unspectacular  war  to  dem- 
onstrate to  an  Inquiring  and  restless  world 
that  economic  freedom  and  progress  walk 
hand  In  hand,  that  man's  material  wants 
can  be  satisfied  without  stripping  him  of 
spiritual  and  personal  dignity.  Those  who 
go  out  to  wage  these  battles  are  entitled  to 
the  same  considerations. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done. 

Corporate  policies  should  be  established  to 
permit  older  persons  to  retire  into  Peace 
Corps  service  without  loss  of  benefits  or  se- 
curity. When  most  of  us  were  young,  40 
was  middle  aged.  Today  modern  medical 
science  has  made  a  man  of  60  and  more  who 
can  cconblne  vigor  and  good  health  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  know-how.  These, 
after  aU,  are  the  men  who  built  today's 
America.  We  need  them  to  help  tomorrow's 
world. 

Business  should  permit  young  men  to  take 
leaves  of  absence  for  Peace  Corpe  service 
'without  forfeiting  benefits,  opportunities, 
seniority  or  advancement.  In  fact  this  la  a 
negative  way  of  putting  it.  Companies 
should  not  only  permit — they  should  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  best  of  its  younger 
men  to  go  overseas  in  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
so  doing  you  will  be  serving  your  country 
and  the  ideas  you  believe  in.  And  by  so  do- 
ing you  wlU  get  back,  after  2  years'  service, 
men  who  have  had  the  experience  of  work- 
ing with  important  responsibilities  in  foreign 
lands,  amid  alien  cultures  and  peoples.  This 
experience  will,  in  the  long  run,  make  them 
better  executives  and  make  companies  which 
sent  them  more  vigorous  institutions,  better 
able  to  cope  with  today's  growing  challenges 
of  Intemiatlonal  markets  and  worldwide 
comi>etition. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  credit  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  produced  It. 
It  is  based  on  the  most  enduring  of  all 
Amerlcap  values— the  belief  in  the  limitless 
creative  power  of  the  free  Individual.  It  Is 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  deeply  com- 
mitted individuals,  prepared  to  work  and 
sacrifice,  can  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
most  difficult  and  intransigent  of  problems. 
And  through  people  like  this,  through  oxu- 
volunteers,  we  are  discovertng  that  we  do 
not  have  to  be  defensive  or  apologetic  about 
the  American  way  of  life.  We  do  not  have 
to  hide  our  values  or  our  beliefs.  We  do  not 
need  to  be  afraid  of  propaganda  or  of 
enemies. 

We  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done 
In  this  country — proud  of  the  values  which 
have  created  this  Nation.  And  if  committed 
Americans  carry  these  values  abroad,  we  will 
find  that  our  product  Is  what  the  world 
wants. 

In  the  past  2  years  I  have  traveled  300,000 
miles  to  30  countries  and  I  have  seen  the 
truth  of  this. 

Prom  countries  In  which,  only  a  few  years 
ago.  "Yankee  Go  Home"  was  a  popular  slo- 
gan and  our  Vice  President  Nixon  was  being 
stoned  and  spat  upon,  we  are  receiving  re- 
quests for  this  same  new  breed  of  "Yankees" 
which  far  exceed  our  capacity  to  deliver. 


Recently,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a 
group  of  young  Dominicans  were  painting 
the  slogan  "Yankee  Go  Home"  on  a  stone 
wall,  while  a  volimteer  watched  quietly. 
When  they  had  finished,  he  said,  "I  guess 
that  means  I'll  have  to  go  home."  The  leader 
of  the  group  turned  to  him  in  dismay  and 
said:  "No,  we  mean  Yankees,  not  the  Peace 
Corps." 

These  volunteers  are  the  "new  Yankees." 
The  men  and  women  who  are  proving  that 
the  great  American  traditions  of  Individual 
initiative,  of  personal  responsiblity.  of  deep 
commitment  to  the  ideal  of  building  a  better 
society,  have  not  been  lost  In  an  era  of  big- 
ness, affluence,  and  a  hunger  for  seciirity/ 
l^ese  Yankees  do  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  are  someone  else^s  prob- 
lems. They  are  their  problems — and  they 
Intend  to  solve  them. 

This  type  of  American  is.  I  believe,  Uluml- 
nated  by  a  letter  which  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer wrote  to  his  parents  shortly  before  he 
was  killed  In  an  airplane  accident  in  Co- 
lombia. 

"Should  It  come  to  it,"  wrote  young  David 
Qrozier,  "I  would  rather  give  my  life  trying 
to  help  someone  than  to  have  to  give  my  life 
looking  down  a  gun  barrel  at  them." 

After  his  death,  when  his  parents  sent  me 
this  letter,  they  added  ».  postscript.  They 
wrote:  "Mr.  Shriver.  we  are  not  sorry  David 
joined  the  Peace  Corps." 

And  last  week  David's  sister  entered  train- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps. 

.This  ray  of  light  Ulimiinates  the  kind  of 

America  which  we  have  always  believed  in 

ab  America  whose  Ideals  and  phUosophy. 
qedication  and  commitment.  Institutions  and' 
Individuals  are  equal  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  which  face  us  In  this,  the  most 
dangerous  and  hopeful  era  of  man. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  iwk  unan*«, 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. -  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  GALARZA  TO  MAKE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  human  tragedies  have  oc- 
curred and  I  suspect  they  will  continue 
to  occur  In  the  centuries  ahead  of  us. 
We  regret  them,  particularly  when  hu- 
man beings  see  fit  to  dramatize  and  capi- 
talize upon  the  misfortunes  and  the 
tragedies  of  others  for  ulterior  motives. 

Back  in  1949  there  was  a  congressional 
hearing  held  in  California  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Under  investigation  were  the  very  serious 
charges  which  were  being  made  against 
a  California  organization.  DlGiorglo 
Farms.    That  hearing  started  out  with  a 
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bombshell  when  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Union,  Mr.  Mitchell,  stated 
as  the  first  witness  and  in  his  opening 
testimony  that  the  corporate  farmers  of 
California  had  been  responsible  for  death 
by  malnutrition  of  10  children  in  central 
California. 

One  newspaper  clipping  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  which  said  the  dead  chil- 
dren "were  innocent  victims  of  priva- 
tion— a  seasonal  harvest  which  threatens 
widespread  hardship.    This  is  a  challeng- 
ing indictment  of  a  system  which  per- 
.   mits  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty." 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  questioned  closely  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Education  as  to  whether  the  cor- 
poration farms  were  actually  responsible 
for  the  death  by  malnutrition  of  these 
10    children.     Under    questioning,    Mr. 
Mitchell  could  only  say  he  was  sure  It 
was  the  fault  of  the  corporation  farms 
and  would  furnish  the  newspaper  clip- 
pings at  a  later  date  proving  that  the 
corporation  farms  were  responsible  for 
these  deaths.    Here  on  page  545  of  an 
Investigation  of  labor-management  re- 
lations In  the  House  hearings  published 
In  1950.  is  a  very  Interesting  two  lines  In 
parentheses  which  says,  and  I  quote: 

(The  newspaper  accounts  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  hearings  went  to  press.) 

So  back  as  far  as  1949  people  were 
maliciously  and  falsely  trying  to  trade 
on  human  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  17  just 
passed,  another  imfortunate  hiunan 
tragedy  occurred  In  California  when  a 
modem  bus,  which  Is  a  good  bus  by  all 
engineering  standards,  was  hit  by  a 
train — as  school  buses  have  on  occasion 
been  hit  by  trains  or  other  means  of 
public  transportation  have  been  hit. 
Thirty-two  bracero  laborers  lost  their 
lives  In  this  unfortunate  crash.  Imme- 
diately the  hue  and  cry  went  up  that 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  "slave  labor"  pro- 
gram— and  I  purposely  put  those  words 
to  quotes — and  we  find  various  and  sun- 
dry persons  seeking  to  turn  this  tragedy 
to  advantage  In  their  fight  to  kill  Public 
Law  78.  They  are  trading  In  human 
misery  and  himian  tragedy. 

I  was  rather  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
man  who  back  In  1949  was  the  vice 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Labor 
Unlpa,  and  its  educational  director,  who 
was  responsible  for  assembling  the  In- 
formation which  Mr.  Mitchell  presented 
before  the  committee.  Is  now  Interested 
in  Investigating  the  recent  tragedy  at 
Salinas,  which  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  32  men.  This  man's  name  Is 
Ernesto  Oalarza. 

By  chance  I  viewed  a  communication 
written  by  Ernesto  Oalarza.  a  former 
resident  of  my  congressional  district,  re- 
stating his  opposition  to  Public  Law  78. 
the  bracero  program.  In  the  same  com- 
munication he  indicated  his  Interest  In 
bringing  about  an  Investigation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bpr  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  32  human  beings. 

I  was  even  more  amazed  when  I  read 
a  clipping  from  the  San  Jose  News  of 
October  8  which  I  quote : 

Two  staff  members  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  are  expected  In  San 
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Francisco  this  evening  to  team  up  with  Dr. 
Ernesto  Oalarza.  of  San  Jose.  In  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  September  17  accident  near 
Salinas  which  killed  32  braceros.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation  wUl  determine  If 
a  oongreaslonal  Inquiry  will  be  made  Into 
the  collision  of  a  train  and  a  farm  bus  which 
killed  the  Mexican  fleldworkers.  Dr.  Oalarza 
last  Friday  was  appointed  a  special  Investiga- 
tor by  the  committees  chairman.  Represent- 
ative Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Democrat, 
New  York.  The  San  Josean  who  lives  at  1031 
Franquette  Avenue  Is  a  former  labor  leader 
with  12  years  experience  Investigating  similar 
accldenu  Involving  farmworkers.  An  author 
and  lecturer  on  the  bracero  program,  he  Is 
opposed  to  Public  Law  78  which  brings  the 
workers  to  U.S.  fields. 

In  a  subsequent  article  of  October  10 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  carried  exactly  the 
same  Information,  namely,  that  Dr. 
Ernesto  Galarza  had  been  appointed  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  an  investigation  into  this 
unfortunate  accident. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  I  am  here  today  to  raise  what  I 
think  are  very  serious  questions  about 
the  propriety  of  such  an  appointment 
and  investigation,  which  I  presume  will 
be  made  at  some  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers and  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  presumably  be  asked 
to  rely  upon  as  factual  and  unbiased. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld?  y 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe/ 
man  from  Arkansas.  '' 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  Mr.  Galarza 
was  his  own  constituent,  residing  in  his 
OMm  congressional  district? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  He  was  for  10  years 
but  is  not  now.  He  lives  right  on  the 
borderline  so  far  as  the  division  of  the 
new  congressional  district  is  concerned. 
First  of  all.  regardless  of  Mr.  Galarza. 
and  his  qualifications,  I  question  the 
propriety  of  such  an  investigation.  This 
matter  is  involved  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  the  courts  of  California.  It  is 
being  adjudicated  as  a  criminal  case, 
and  civil  suits  will  certainly  result.  It  is 
before  the  courts,  and  I  question  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  be  Investigating. 

Secondly,  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California  are  involved.  The  California 
Highway  Patrol  is  Involved  in  this.  The 
State  department  of  motor  vehicles, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  Issuance 
of  the  chauffeur's  license  to  the  driver 
of  the  buses  involved.  I  would  presume 
that  the  department  of  industrial  safety 
and  all  sorts  of  California  State  de- 
partments are  involved  In  this  matter. 
The  California  State  Legislature  sent  a 
committee  to  investigate  after  the  crash. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  Pub- 
lic Law  78  which  Is  here  involved.  It  is 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  under  the 
able  subcommittee  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
iNGs]  which  has  jurisdiction,  and  under 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  I  find 
proper  Jurisdiction  fof  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  hiring  or 
even  hiring  without  pay  an  investigator 
named  Ernesto  Galarza  to  go  into  P&Vl- 
fomia  and  investigate  what  took  place 
in  this  accident. 


But  let  us  assume  that  the  investiga- 
tion is  a  fact  and  will  be  carried  out.  I 
question  the  employment  of  a  man  who. 
first  of  all.  has  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
this  matter— Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza— and. 
secondly,  is  a  man  who  has  proven  for 
more  than  14  years  that  he  Is  an  unreli- 
able purveyor  of  falsehoods  and  should 
not  be  taken  seriously  as  a  credible  in- 
vestigator. I  realize  these  are  far-reach- 
ing charges,  and  I  do  not  make  them 
without  being  prepared  to  back  them  up. 
But  before  we  do  so  let  us  look  at  Dr. 
Ernesto  Galarza.  the  man.  for  a  moment. 

It  is  incredible  that  ^^  hereyer  you  find 
trouble  and  unrest  you  often  find  Dr. 
Ernesto  Galarza.     In  1943  he  was  In- 
volved in  the  national  revolution  in  Bo- 
hvia  against  the  tin  barons.     He  was 
later  decorated  by  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment for  the  part  that  he  played  in  this 
revolution.    In  about  the  years  1955-56, 
the  Los  Gatos  School  District  in  my  con- 
gressional district  was  In  an  absolute 
uproar;  the  school  system  was  materially 
harmed  for  at  least  a  period  of  2  years 
because  Mrs.  Ernesto  Galarza  had  been 
fired  by  the  school  district.    There  was 
a  lot  of  talk  about  the  causes  of  the 
firing.    The  only  one  that  I  saw  in  print 
was  that  she  was  accused  of  introducing 
union   propaganda  into   the  classroom 
and  was  teaching  it  to  the  students,  and 
was  firedjflirthat  reason.    After  a  long 
series  prbattles-and  hearings  Involving 
much  legal  jockeying  the  discharge  was    " 
allowed  to  stand  and  she  stood  as  a  fired 
schoolteacher  in  the  State  of  California. 
During    this    nasty   and    unfortunate 
affair  Dr.  Galarza  was  accused  of  being 
a  Communist  and  a  lawsuit  resulted  from 
that.    It  resulted,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in 
Dr.  Oalarza's  favor.    But  the  point  that 
I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  wherever 
there  is  trouble,  wherever  unrest  has 
been  fomented,  wherever  there  are  de- 
liberately  agitated   problems,   you   will 
more  than  likely  find  one  Ernesto  Galarza 
in  the  thick  of  it.    His  wife  went  to  Bo- 
livia the  following  year  and  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  adviser  to  the  Bolivian 
Government  to  set  up  an  educational 
system.    She  may  still  be  there;  I  do  not 
know. 

None  of  these  facts  about  Ernesto 
Galarza  the  man  are  Intended  to  impugn 
or  discredit  him  as  a  man.  He  is  ob- 
viously a  colorful  personality.  He  is  a 
dynamic  personality.  He  Is  involved  in 
much  trouble.  This,  my  only  point, 
raises  the  question,  "When  we  are  look- 
ing for  an  Investigator,  should  we  be 
looking  for  someone  who  is  usually  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  smoke  that  the 
presumption  must  inevitably  stand  that 
there  Is  some  fire  close  by?" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding— this  is  subject  to  correc- 
tion—that the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  a  staff  of  close 
to  50  people,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  any  necessity 
for  appointing  a  special  Investigator, 
even  assuming  that  the  committee  had 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter;  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
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^   .  nia  (Mr.  Gubser]  that  it  does- pot  have 
jurisdiction.    • 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  gentlwnan,  and  I  intend,  be- 
fore my  time  has  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted, to  document  this  man's  unre- 
liability as  an  investigator.  Not  only  are 
we  sending  a  man  to  investigate  some- 
thing by  A  committee  that  does  not  have 
ju^risdiction  over  the  matter  involved, 
but  we  are  sending  a  man  who  has  no 
credibility.  \\ 

Mr.  TEAGUE  or  California.  And,  If 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  we  are 
also  sending  him. as  a  staff  member  of  a 
committee  which  already  has  50  staff 
members  of  its  own. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
As  a  Representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
I  feel  when  a  man  is  lacking  in  credibil- 
ity I  have  an  obligation  to  expose  that 
fact  to  the  public. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  deal  In  Innuendo  about  this 
man.  I  want  to  document  everything  I 
am  going  to  say.  I  will  make  two  points: 
First,  there  Is  a  conflict  of  Interest  when 
E>r.  Ernesto  Oalarza  undertakes  this  Job 
for  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
second,  he  Is  unreliable  and  Is  lacking 
In  objectivity,  and  consequently  not 
qualified  for  the  job  he  Is  being  asked  to 
do. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  told  you  as 
Members  of  the  House  how  In  corre- 
spondence, less  than  1  month  ago.  Dr. 
Galarza  tied  together  his  opposition  to 
Public  Law  78  and  the  bus  accident.  So. 
you  cannot  separate  the  two  and  say 
they  are  two  separate  Incidents.  He  tied 
them  together.  He  asked  whether  or  not 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  was  going  to  carry  out 
this  Investigation  and  he  expressed  his 
interest  In  assisting  that  Investigation. 
So,  less  than  1  month  ago  he  mentioned 
his  opposition  to  Public  Law  78  and  the 
bus  accident  and  related  them. 

His  opposition  to  Public  Law  78  over 
the  years  Is  very,  very  well  known.  I 
can  go  back  and  trace  It  to  as  far  back 
as  1949  when  In  the  hearing  held  at 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Dr.  Galarza  says,  and  I  quote  from  his 
statement : 

We  are  against  the  importation  of  workers 
from  Mexico  as  Kern  County  laborers  be- 
cause we  believe  that  only  In  the  case  of 
proved  need  for  such  workers,  that  Is.  a 
shortage  of  manpower,  should  these  people 
be  brought  In.     We  are  against  it. 

Now.  here  Is  a  history  of  opposition  to 
Public  Law  78  which  stretches  from 
1949.  and  I  am  sure  It  antedates  that, 
down  to  less  than  1  month  ago.  Over 
his  own  signature  he  has  tied  Public  Law 
78  with  the  bus  accident,  thereby  admit- 
ting that  Public  Law  78  Is  the  Issue 
Involved.  1 1 

Mr.  Speaker.  I*say  that  a  man  with  a 
long  history  of  opposition  to  this  piece 
of  legislation  has  a  conflict  of  Interest 
and  he  should  not  be  hired  to  conduct 
an  "impartial"  invcBtigation  which  di- 
rectly Involves  that  legislaUon. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  Into  the 
secoj^d  "point,  'namely,  the  unreliability 
and  the  complete  lack  of  objectivity 
which  Dr.  Galarza  will  bring  Into  this 
position  thai  has  been  set  up  for  him 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  ^    ' 

Prior  to  the  very  difficult  and  very 
nasty  strike  in  California  after  World 
War  II,  which  made  so  much  news,  the 
National  Farm  Labor  Union  put  to- 
gether a  so-called  documentary  film 
called  "Poverty  in  t^ie  Valley  of  Plenty." 
As  educational  director  of  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza 
had  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
in  putting  the  picture  together  and  re- 
viewing it,  and  was  in  a  position  to  be 
responsible  for  its  factual  reliability. 
The  Di  Giorgio  Corp.  filed  a  suit  for 
libel  against  the  National  Farm  Lat>or 
Union  and  asked  that  they  be  enjoined 
from  further  showings  of  this  fiUn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  listen  to  Dr.  Galarza's 
own  words  from  the  printed  hearing : 

f  have  Just  been  served  and  I  am  named  as 
defendant  In  this  suit. 

And.  later  on.  on  the  same  page,  he 

says: 

So  whatever  I  had  to  do  with  this  film  I 
am  rather  proud  of  that  film. 

My  point  is  this:  Here  in  his  own  words 
in  sworn  testimony  before  a  committee 
of  the  Congress.  Dr.  Galarza  admits  hav- 
ing a  part  in  the  production' of  the  film. 
"Poverty  in  the  Valley  of  Plenty."  and 
he  admits  to  the  fact  that  he  is  proud 
of  it. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  the  authen- 
ticity and  the  reliability  of  that  propa- 
ganda film.  Let  us  take  the  words  of  a 
bipartisan  subcommittee  of  the  Congress, 
chairmaned  at  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  by 
the  Honorable  Cleveland  Bailey.  Let 
us  take  the  majority  report  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  let  us  read  from  it. 

Here  is  what  they  said : 

The  educational  director — 

That  is  Dr.  Galarza — 

and  the  western  representative  of  ttife  film 
Insist  that  the  film  Is  a  true  picture  of  the 
Di  Giorgio  Farms.  The  subcommittee  finds 
that  insofar  as  it  purports  to  represent  con- 
ditions existing  on  the  Dl  Giorgio  Farms,  the 
film  "Poverty  in  the  Valley  of  Plenty"  was 
made  and  was  presented  to  the  committee 
in  disregard  of  the  truth. 

TTiat  Is  the  man  who  Is  today  inves- 
tigating the  bus  accident  in  the  State  of 
California. 

I  will  read  fui'ther: 

In  its  motion  picture,  "Poverty  In  the 
Valley  of  Plenty."  the  union  said  that  the 
fnilt  corporaUon  required  its  irrigators  to 
work  for  12  hours  but  paid  them  fw  only  11. 
The  statement  was  wholly  false. 

Reading  further  from  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 

The  union  film  also  represents  that  living 
conditions  qn  Di  Giorgio  Fanns  consUts  of 
disreputable,  filthy  shacks,  and  that  the  liv- 
ing habits  of  the  occupants  are  substandard 
and  squalid. 

The  mm  contains  unmUtakable  Innuendoe 
that  the  houses  pictured  In  It  are  on  Dl  Gior- 
gio Farms.  None  of  the  houses  shown  is  fit 
for  human  beings  to  live  In.  They  are  in 
varying  sUtes  of  disrepair,  unpainted  and 
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sordid.  They  are  surrounded  with  Junk  and 
with  undernourished  children  and  dogs. 
Near  one  Is  a  shower,  said  to  be  used  by  25 
or  30  families,  lacking  inj^ot  water,  and  sit- 
uated next  to  a  cowpen.  The  flhn  charges 
that  the  fruit  corporation  rents  washing 
machines  to  employees  for  50  cents  per  hour, 
and  that  women  are  compelled  to  heat  water 
over  open  fires.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
these  charges  are  leveled  straight  at  the  cor- 
poration. All  of  these  representations  are 
false. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  majority  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  81st  Congress. 
The  majority  is  commenting  on  a  film 
which  was  produced  by  Dr.  Galarza  and 
others.  He  is  the  man  who  is  today  be- 
ing employed  by  this  Congress  to  investi- 
gate this  horrible  bus  accident  in  the 
State  of  California.  , 

Reading  further:  I 

In  fact,  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union 
film,  "Poverty  In  the  Valley  of  Plenty,"  in- 
sofar as  It  purports  to  represent  conditions 
existing  on  Dl  Giorgio  farms,  is  a  shocking 
collection  of  falsehoods,  almost  wholly  un- 
relieved by  any  regard  whatever  for  the 
truth  and  the  facts. 

That  is  the  majority  of  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  talking— and  talking 
about  a  man  who  is  now  commissioned'to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  a  matter  in 
which  he  has  a  conflict  of  interest 
,  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
(gentleman  yield? 

i    Mr.  GUBSER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  doing  a  very 
fine  job  in  outlining  the  character  of 
this  Dr.  Galarza,  to  whom  the  gentleman 
makes  reference.  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  that  apparently  Dr.  Galarza 
does  have  some  talent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to  the 
fact  he  has  communicated  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  just  came  from  a  hearing 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  they  are 
•  having  some  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Per- 
haps he  could  give  them  some  advice  as 
to  how  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  judge  from  the^. 
gentleman's  statement  I  have  either 
made  a  misstatement^  or  he  may  have 
misinterpretejl  something  I  said.  I  did 
not  intend  to  say  that  Dr.  Galarza  had 
communicated  directly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  say  that  If  he 
had,  I  would  like  to  know  his  formula, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  good  many 
other  Members  around  here  who  would 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  could 
go  on.  There  are  two  more  pages  of 
documentation  from  the  majority  report 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Education  which  bring  out  false- 
hood after  falsehood  which  has  domi- 
nated the  so-called  documentary  film 
produced  from  information  furnished  by 
Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza  and  others.  I  re- 
mind you  once  again  that  Dr.  Galarza 
stated  in  this  hearing  In  November  of 
1949.  and  I  quote  him  once  again: 

So  whatever  part  I  had  to  do  with  this  film, 
I  am  rather  proud  of  that  film. 

I  do  not  intend  to  rest  there  in  trying 
to  prove  to  you  that  this  man  does  not 
deserve  credibility.  I  would  like  to  go 
on  and  refer  to  another  book  which  was 
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written  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Oalarza,  with 
pictures,  called  "Strangers  In  Our 
Fields."  This  was  a  book  which  was 
supposed  to  reveal  the  conditions  on 
California  farms  which  had  been 
brought  about  because  of  the  bracero 
program:  namely.  Public  Law  78. 

I  will  not  personally  discuss  the  delib- 
erate falsehoods  in  "Strangers  In  Our 
Fields."  but  I  will  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  was  so  concerned 
over  the  false  and  malicious  stsPtements 
made  by  Dr.  Galarza  in  this  book  that 
they  took  the  unprecedented  action  of 
directing  region  10  of  the  regional  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Emplosonent  Security 
to  make  a  line-by-line  analysis  of 
Oalarza 's  book,  to  quote  from  it.  and 
give  the  answer  to  each  false  statement. 

This  was  done  when  Secretary  Mitch- 
ell was  Secretary  of  Labor.  Some  might 
say.  "Well,  that  was  Republican  bias." 
I  say  to  you  as  one  who  has  worked 
very  closely  with  the  bracero  program 
for  a  great  many  years  that  Secretary 
Mitchell  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
friend  of  E>ublic^Law  78. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California;  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  ^iie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  that  field,  too. 
I  would  like  to  second  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  Republican  bias.  I  consider  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  to  be  much  better  informed, 
much  fairer  in  his  administration  of 
Public  Law  78.  than  Secretary,  Mitchell 
was.  t 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  certainly  will  agree 
to  every  word  the  gentleman  has  skid 
and  will  endorse  it.  Secretary  Wirtz  has 
been  fair  and  completely  unbl^ed  in  his 
administration  of  Public  Law  78.  In  all 
honesty.  I  did  not  feel  that  way  about 
Secretary  Mitchell. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  the  same  man  is 
In  region  10  today  that  was  there  when 
this  report  was  written.  Here  is  a  long 
document  which  I  will  not  read,  but 
which  I  will  supply  for  the  Record  in 
which  statement  after  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Ernesto  Oalarza  Is  quoted  and 
then  is  proven  as  false.  Here  once 
again  is  refutation  of  what  Dr.  Galarza 
has  represented  as  truth,  not  by  me  but 
by  an  ofBcial  arm  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  will  submit  this  at  the  end  of 
my  statement  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  read  it. 

One  other  thing  before  I  conclude 
which  I  Ithink  casts  considerable  doubt 
upon  the  reliability  of  this  man  who  has 
been  chosen  to  perform  this  most  impor- 
tant task.  I  heard  this  myself  and  was 
an  eyewitness.  About  5  or  6  years  ago 
I  went  to  a  meeting  aft  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor. 

I  heard  the  testimony  in  this  so-called 
hearing.  I  saw  one  grower  from  Call-' 
fomia  become  so  incensed  at  the  false 
and  malicious  propaganda  which  was  be- 
ing put  Into  that  record  that  he  asked 
for  the  right  to  be  heard.  He  was  denied. 
He  kept  on  asking  and  kept  on  insisting 
and  Anally  they  gave  him  the  chance  to 
testify.  When  he  started  his  testimony, 
I  personally  saw  Fay  Bennett,  the  secre- 
tary of  this  organization,  walk  over  to 
the  recording  machine  and  turn  it  off  so 


that  the  other  side  of  the  story  would 
not  appear  in  the  testimony.  I  saw  that 
with  my  own  eyes.  Then  I  heard  Dr. 
Ernesto  Galarza,  my  constituent  at  the 
time,  testify.  Let  me  preface  this  by 
telling  you  I  was  a  grower  of  sugarbeets 
and  I  think  I  know  something  about  it — 
and  he  has  lived  in  our  valley  ever  since 
I  can  remember  and  has  worked  with 
sugarbeet  workers — he  knows  the  sugar- 
beet  business  forward  and  backward  Just 
as  I  do.  This  is  why  I  was  shocked  when 
I  heard  him  before  this  group  of  Wash- 
ington clubwomen  and  social  workers  re- 
cite, and  eloquently  recite.  Edwin  Mark- 
hams  poem.  "Man  With  a  Hoe."  He  did 
it  so  beautifully  that  everyone  including 
me  was  stimulated.  Then  hk  brought 
forth  a  hoe.  I  recognized  it  immediately 
as  a  beet-thinning  hoe.  It  had  a  very 
acute  angle  to  fit  the  contour  of  a  sugar- 
beet  bed.  It  had  been  purposely  weighted 
with  what  we  call  a  cable  clamp  in  order 
to  give  it  the  extra  weight  to  assist  the 
beet  thinner  in  chopping  through  the 
heavy  crust  of  Ihe  ground.  This  is  com- 
mon practice — if  you  as  an  employer 
give  a  beet  thinner  a  new  hoe.  he  will 
immediately  put  the  extra  weight  on  it 
because  it  helps  him. 

Then  he  told  this  story  which  I  para- 
phrase. He  said.  "I  want  you  to  know 
about  this  short-handled  hoe."  Every- 
thing he  had  said  so  far  was  the  truth. 
But  here  is  where  Dr.  Galarza,  and  I 
must  say  it — knowingly  started  to  speak 
falsehoods.  Because  he  has  been  around 
Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  Valley  long 
enough  and  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  following  statement  is  not  true. 
Here  is  what  he  said.  He  said.  "You 
may  wonder  why  these  poor  people  have 
to  use  these  short  hoes."  He  said.  "They 
lised  to  use  long  hoes. '  That  Is  false. 
You  cannot  thin  beets  with  a  long  hoe  for 
the  simple  reason  that  beet  seeds  used 
to  sprout  in  clusters  and  there  are 
doubles.  You  have  to  block  out  the  area 
with  a  hoe  held  In  the  right  hand  and 
you  must  use.  and  delicately  use,  the  In- 
dex finger  and  the  thimib  of  the  left  hand 
to  untwine  these  doubles  and  pull  all  of 
them  out  but  one,  leaving  a  "single"  In 
the  block  which  has  been  made  by  the 
chopping  of  the  hoe  in  the  right  hand. 

Never  in  the  history  of  sugarbeet  thin- 
ning have  they  used  long-handled  hoes. 
The  fact  is  they  used  to  have  to  crawl 
on  their  hands  and  knees  to  do  tills  woi* 
and  It  was  the  Introduction  of  the  short- 
handled  hoe,  which  allowed  them  to 
make  greater  speed  with  greater  comfort 
and  do  a  better  job.  ^ 

But  Dr.  Galarza  went  on.  He  said  they 
used  to  do  this  with  a  long-handled  hoe. 
Then  the  farmer  could  not  sit  on  his 
front  porch  and  watch  the  crew  and 
know  who  was  working  and  who  was 
loafing  because  the  whole  crew  was 
standing  up.  But  when  they  came  up 
with  the  short-handled  hoe,  then  it  was 
possible  according  to  Galarza  for  the 
farmer  to  sit  in  the  comfort  ol  his  front 
porch  and  look  out  over  the  field  and 
he  would  know  that  only  those  who  were 
stooped  over  to  the  ground  were  work- 
ing and  those  who  were  standing  were 
loafing.  ^ 

I  was  shocked  that  a  man  who  has 
a  Ph.  D.  who  has  lived  his  life  among 
farmworkers    and    Uved    In    the    Santa 


Clara  ahd  Salinas  Valleys  could  stand 
there  and  deliberately  perpetrate  such 
a  falsehood.  It  was  amazing.  Those 
clubwomen  gasped  in  complete  horror. 
To  them,  California  farmers  were  the 
worst  dogs  in  the  world  and  were  mis- 
treating human  beings.  I  personally 
heard  this  absolute,  deliberate  falsehood 
spoken  by  Dr.  Galarza  at  the  Mayfiower 
Hotel  back  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Now  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this 
time  that  I  have  used  here  today  is.  first 
of  all.  tell  you  this  man  has  been  asked 
to  conduct  an  investigation  in  which  he 
has  a  confiict  of  interest. 

Over  his  own  signature  he  has  linked 
the  future  of  Public  Law  78  with  this 
bus  accident.  He  asked  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  it,  and  he  has  been 
given  that  opportunity.  This  is  a  clear- 
cut  confiict  of  interest. 

Secondly.  I  maintain  that  from  the 
written  record  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  its  majority  report  after  its  in- 
vestigation of  November  12.  1949,  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  9,  1950,  Dr.  Galarza  is  proven  to 
be  unreliable  in  the  charges  that  he 
presented. 

Third,  I  think  I  have  proven  conclu- 
sively to  you  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  saw  fit  to  take  a  publication  of 
his.  namely.  ''Strangers  In  Our  Fields." 
£Uid  issue  a  public  statement  refuting  the 
falsehoods  which  he  had  deliberately 
written  into  that  article. 

Fourthly.  I  have  shown  you  where  I 
have  personally  witnessed  his  appear- 
ance before  a  large  group  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  have  persor-ally  heard  him 
give  what  I  considered  to  be  deliberately 
false  testimony. 

I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  in  all  fair- 
ness, whether  you  favor  Public  Law  78 
or  whether  you  oppose  It.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  objectivity  that  this  Congress  should 
employ  in  its  investigations  which  con- 
sume taxpayers'  funds?  Should  such 
investigations  have  the  prestige  of  the 
Congress  behind  them?  Is  this  the  kind 
of  investigating  personnel  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  should 
hire  to  go  to  California  to  Investigate 
this  very  tragic  occurrence  which  every- 
one who  is  human  deeply  regrets  and 
which  nobody  who  is  himian  would  like 
to  see  used  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses? 

■  Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  t«  the  gentlemEin  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time  and  I  rise  to  make  a  statement  In- 
asmuch as  the  tragic,  horrible  accident 
occurred  in  my  district.  I  believe  that 
any  such  accident  as  tragic  and  horrible 
as  this  should  be  thoroughly  Investigated 
and  the  investigation  should  be  objective, 
honest,  and  technical  as  well  as  thor- 
ough. However.  I  think  this  will  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  If  it  is  not  the 
most  thoroughly  investigated  accident  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  one  that  is. 

Already  I  know  of  10  different  agen- 
cies investigating  this  accident  other 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  district  attorney  of  the  county  of 
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Monterey  in  which  the  accident  occurred 
is  making  a  very  thorough  investigation, 
because  the  man,  the  driver  of  the  bus. 
has  been  charged  with  manslaughter,  of 
course. 

The  coroner  of  the  county  of  Monterey 
is  making  an  independent  investigation 
because  of  the  large  number  of  deaths 
V.  liich  occurred. 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  is  mak- 
ing a  very  thorough  investigation  with 
its  experts  and  technicians,  and  actually 
the  Public  tJtilities  Commission  is  mak- 
ing a  very  thorough  investigation  be- 
cause the  Souther**  Pacific  Railroad  is 
involved  and  it  killed  32  people,  so  they 
are  most  anxious  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation. 

The  California  State  Senate  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
accident,  and  they  are  going  to  proceed 
in  Monterey  County. 

The  California  State  Assembly  already 
appointed  a  special  investigating  com- 
mittee which  has  already  held  numerous 
days  of  hearings  in  an  investigation  of 
this  particular  accident  in  Monterey 
County  where  it  occurred. 

The  California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, because  agricultural  workers 
were  involved,  are  investigating  the  ac- 
cident. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  have  had 
men  on  the  scene  and  had  them  there 
very  quickly  to  investigate  all  phases  of 
the  accident. 

The  State  compensation  fund,  which 
will  be  paying  compensation  for  these 
men.  has  made  a  very  thorough  inves- 
tigation already  and  are  continuing  it 
to  this  day. 

The  State  division  of  industrial  safety 
is  also  making  an  investigation,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment also  is. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies  there 
are  a  number  of  independent  agencies 
who  are  also  making  their  investiga-  / 
tions.  Labor  unions  and  groups  of  small  ^ 
committees  from  the  area  have  made 
investigations  and,  in  fact,  they  tell  me 
that  the  reports  of  these  various  agen- 
cies are  some  of  the  most  intelligent  re- 
ports they  have.  In  addition  to  that, 
newspaper  men  and  radio  and  TV  peo- 
ple are  most  anxious  to  cover  this  acci- 
dent, and  they  have  done  so.  And  all  of 
these  people,  if  they  find  some  reason 
for  making  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  State  or  to  the  county. 
I  am  certain  will  do  so. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  mis- 
statements and  inaccuracies  that  have 
created  a  false  Impression  about  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  I  would  hke  to 
mention  a  couple  of  them. 

The  crew  bus  was  not  a  makeshift 
bus.  as  some  people  have  alleged.  It 
was  a  specially  built  superstructure 
placed  on  a  Ford  chassis.  The  Demco 
Co.  has  blueprints  which  they  devel- 
oped before  the  bus  was  manufactured 
by  the  Cochran  Equipment  Co.  who 
manufacture  crew  buses  for  various 
companies  throughout  the  West  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  because  they  have  to 
have  widetrack  wheels. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
interrupt  the  gentleman  at  that  point 
for  just  a  moment,  merely  to  state  that 


should  any  Member  of  the  House  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  a  picture  of  this  bus 
I  have  one  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  will  be  happy  to  show  it.  And  If  I 
may  interpose  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man, is  it  not  true  that  this  bus  which 
was  involved  in  this  accident  was  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  CaUfomia 
authorities  as  safe  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes;  it  was  approved 
prior  to  its  manufacture  and  after  the 
accident  occurred  it  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  found  that  it  complied  with 
all  of  the  most  rigid  requirements  that 
the  State  of  California  has,  which  are 
the  most  rigid  requirements  for  labor 
buses  in  any  State  in  the  United  States. 
It  thoroughly  complied  not  only  in  its 
sti-ucture.  but  in  operating  conditions 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OUBSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  And  is  it 
not  a^fo  true  that  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  bus  was  driven  by  a  properly 
licensed  chauffeur  or  one  authorized  to 
drive  such  vehicles,  who  was  not  a 
bracero? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  That  is  true.  The 
driver  of  the  bus  was  a  legal  resident  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  known  that  at 
least  he  had  a  driver's  license  since  1956 
and  a  chauffeur's  license  since  1959  and 
was  duly  qualified  to  drive  this  particular 
bus  at  the  time  and  the  place  under  all 
the  laws  or  rules  and  regulations  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
explain  at  this  point  that  In  order  to 
receive  a  chauffeur's  license  in  California, 
under  the  registration  procedures  of  the 
department  of  mtftor  vehicles,  a  con- 
siderably more  extensive  examination  is 
required  than  to  merely  operate  a  motor 
vehicle? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  That  Is  true.  I  am 
not  completely  familiar  with  the  require- 
ments for  a  chauffeur's  license,  but  each 
of  the  trucks  and  vehicles  is  required  to 
have  a  driver  of  a  certain  competency  in 
order  to  drive.  I  am  not  qualified  to 
driv^hem,  and  have  not  taken  that  test. 
Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  th^  fol- 
lowing statement  is  true:  That  the  driver 
of  this  bus  passed  the  very  same  exami- 
nation under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California  that  the  driver  of  any  other 
bus  would  have  to  pass,  and  there  was 
no  distinction  at  all  between  this  driver 
and  any  other? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  That  Is  my  informa- 
tion. 

Mi-^^  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
SpeakeKwiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUB^SER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  This 
would  include  Greyhound  buses,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  OUBSER.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  Greyhound  buses  and  this  par- 
ticular bus  would  have  exactly  the  same 
requirements;  whether  the  Greyhound 
bus  would  have  different  requirements  if 
it  had  to  carry  71  passengers.  Some 
Greyhound  buses  are  smaller  and  some 
are  larger. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  state  one 
or  two  further  facts  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  The  plans  for  this 
bus  were  approved  by  the  appropriate 
departments  of  the  CaUfomia  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  and  Indus- 
trial Safety  even  prior  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  bus.  Also,  this  same  type 
of  bus  is  one  that  the  people  of  our  dis- 
trict often  borrow  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  Boy  Scouts.  Littlfe  League 
baseball  players,  and  Sunday  school 
groups.  We  have  great  concern  for  the 
safety  and  the  comfort  of  these  buses.  ^ 

Also.  I  should  like  to  «ay  that  this 
particular  bus.  involved  in  this  accident  * 
was  at  that  time  in  good  condition  and 
met  every  rule  and  regulation  both  with 
reference  to  the  driver  and  the  bus  itself 
and  met  the  rigid  State  of  California 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  investigations 
should  aontinue.  but  I  think  they  should 
be  competent  and  objective.  There  are 
I  think,  at  least  lO.^maybe  15  different- 
agencies  investigating  this  accident  so 
that  the  truth  about  what  happened  will 
come  out. 

I  think  we  wiU  find  that  it  was  simply 
the  inadvertent  lapse  of  prudence  by 
the  busdriver  for  a  split  second.  I  am 
told  that  if  he  had  had  1%  more  seconds 
this  bus  would  have  been  across  the 
track  and  there  would  have  been  no  in- 
juries. So  you  can  see  how  smaU  a  devi- 
ation from  prudence  there  was  that  pro- 
duced this  gross  tragedy.  Biit  it  was 
the  driver's  fault  and. not  the  fault  of  ' 
.  the  bus  or  the  lack  of  requirements  for 
the  bus.  ,^ 

Mr.  OUBSER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  It  is  indeed  gratifying 
to  hear  someone  speak  of  this  horrible 
accident  with  facts  rather  than  deliber- 
ately attefnpting  to  trade  upon  human 
tragedy. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

^r.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  , 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  documented  revela- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  brouglit  us  today  is  a  distinct  serv- 
ice to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
type  contract  was  entered  into  with  this 
party?  l>oes  the  gentleman  know  just 
how  much  he  is  being  paid? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I.  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  I  do  not 
know  that  he  is  being  paid.  The  only 
evidence  I  have  is.  No.  1.  his  personal 
solicitation  of  the  responsibility  at  which 
time  he  Unked  the  investigation  with 
Public  Law  78. 

Secondly.  I  have  the  two  newspaper 
clippings,  one  of  October  8  from  the  San 
Jose  News,  which  stated  that  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  L^bor,  and.  sec- 
ondly the  foUowup  stor^n  October  10 
which  appeared  in  the  fian  Jose  Mercury 
which  stated  the  sa|he  thing  and  re- 
iterated the  facts  ih  the  October  8 
article. 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  information 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  House  Committee 
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on  House  Administration  would  have  to 
approve  whatever  voucher  that  would 
be  issued  to  pay  his  salary? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  could  well  be  that 
Dr.  Oalarza  has  agreed  to  work  for  noth- 
ing. In  fact,  I  would  rather  suspect  that 
that  is  the  case,  because  I  do  not  think 
his  motivation  in  this  situation  is  at  all 
monetary  in  nature.  I  think  his  motiva- 
tion is  his  conflict  of  interest,  namely. 
his  willingness  to  distort  facts  as  he  has 
been  doing  since  1949  in  an  effort  to 
paint  a  false  picture  regarding  Public 
■  Law  78  and  to  spread  false  and  malicious 
propaganda  to  the  public. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  splen- 
did presentation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.    First.  I 
would  like  to  once  more  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  GubserJ 
for  the  real  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered today  In  documenting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Galarza's  reliability  and 
background.    Then,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for 
any  official  status  or  standing  that  Dr. 
Oalarza  may  have  to  be  removed  by  the 
powers  that  be  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  or  in  the  House  leader- 
ship, of  course,  on  the  Democratic  side. 
If  there  Is;  and  thirdly.  I  would  e.xpress 
the  hope  that  any  report  rendered  by 
Dr.  Galarza  or  any  statement  made  by 
him  which  comes  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  people  of  this  coimtry  be  viewed 
with  a  very  jaundiced  eye,  bearing  in 
mind  his  past  very  poor  record  for  relia- 
bility, honesty,  and  accuracy. 
Mr.  GUBSER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Dr.  Galarza  volunteered 
his  services.  Therefore  I  think  we  can- 
not criticize  a  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  too  harshly.  They 
probably  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
pointment yet. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment criticize  another  Member  of  the 
House.  I  can  only  say  that  speaking 
personally,  if  I  am  going  to  ask  someone 
to  do  a  Job  for  me,  whether  I  pay  him  or 
do  not  pay  him,  I  think  I  owe  It  to  my- 
self to  find  out  what  kind  of  person  I  am 
hiring. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
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the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  think  it  Is  certainly  Important  that 
that  fact  be  known  and  that  a  public 
statement  be  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  PowillI  or  by 
someone  else  on  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  this  man  has  no  official  status 
and  no  connection  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. If  the  press  is  making  a  state- 
ment of  this  kind  the  House  has  a  right 
to  have  the  matter  clarified. 

A  Rkfort  on  "Strangeks  in  Ou«  nixos" 

(By:    Region  X,  Regional  Office,  Bureau  of 

Employment  Security) 

INTRODUCTION 

•Strnngers  In  Our  Fields"  Is  a  study  of 
the  Mexican  contract  labor  program  by  Dr 
Ernesto  Galarza,  research  director  for  the 
National  Agricultural  Workers"  Union  and 
field  represenutlve  for  California  of  the 
Joint  United  States-Mexico  Trade  Union 
Committee— which  acted  as  his  sponsor  for 
publlcaUon.  It  was  written  under  a  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Fund  for  the  RepubUc  and 
edited  by  Commonweal  magazine. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  study,  as 
stated  in  a  foreword  written  by  Prank  L 
Noakes,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  of 
the  Joint  United  States-Mexico  Trade 
Union  Committee,  Is  to  call  public  attention 
to  alleged  Injustices  under  the  Mexican 
contract  labor  program  as  administered  by 
the  VS.  Department  of  Labor  and  In  so 
doing  to  induce  Congress  to  take  action  to 
correct  the  situation. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
demonstrate  that  many  of  Dr.  Galarza's 
conclusions  are  based  on  Inadequate  facts 
Inaccurate  and  misleading  statements  and 
false  Information.  To  do  this,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  refute  what  In  each  chapter  we 
consider  to  be  challengeable  or  subject  to 
qualification  In  his  argimients. 
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type  of  agricultural  work  for  which  they 
wUl  be  contracted.  Dr.  Galarza's  description 
of  the  selecUon  process  is  deliberately  dis- 
torted to  give  the  Impression  that  It  Is 
degrading  and  humiliating,  whereas  In  re- 
ality It  Is  designed  to  protect  the  workers 
themselves  as  well  as  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  employers  and  the  Government. 

CHAPTZR  2.  HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 

Argument:  That  because  of  the  progres- 
sively Increasing  numbers  of  Mexican  work- 
ers that  have  been  c6ntracted  each  year  since 
the  program  began  In  1942,  they  have  gradu- 
ally displaced  domestic  workers  In  some 
crops   (pp.   7  and  8,  passim). 

Rebuttal:  The  author's  statistics  on  the 
total  number  of  Mexican  workers  contracted 
are  substantially  correct.  The  conclusion 
which  he  Infers,  however,  that  they  have 
been  brought  In  to  displace  available  domes- 
tic  workers  rather  than  to  supplement  do- 
mesUca  who  have  left  the  harvest  labor 
market  U  an  'a  priori"  Judgment  unsup- 
ported by  evidence. 
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CHAPTI»    1.   WHO   THTT  AU 


GUBSER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr. 
man, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think 
this  is  a  rather  important  point.  The 
California  papers,  or  at  least  one  that 
came  to  my  attention  this  morning 
called  the  Monterey  Labor  News-  car- 
ried a  very  prominent  story,  headed 
'Dr.  Galarza  To  Make  Congressional  In- 
vestigation." 

If  he  has  no  official  status,  if  he  has 
not  been  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 


Argument:  That  Mexican  workers  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States  are  treated  as 
mere  numbers  rather  than  as  persons. 

Basis  of  argument:  A  pay  stub  on  which 
a  worker  Is  Identified  by  number  only  (p.  i) 
Rebuttal:  This  Is  a  general  conclusion 
based  on  wholly  Inadequate  evidence. 
Names  as  well  as  numbers  are  universally 
used  to  Identify  workers  on  payrolls,  oon- 
tracts,  and  other  documents  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  program.  Identification 
numbers  serve  the  Interests  of  the  workers 
as  well  as  employers  and  are  indispensable 
In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Mexican  pro- 
gram by  the  Department. 

Argiiment:  That  the  official  Mexican  pro- 
gram Is  characterized  by  "confusion,  short- 
comings   and   congenital   blindness"    (n    2 
par.  4).  '*^'      • 

Rebuttal:  This  Is  a  conclusion  unsup- 
ported by  facts. 

Argument:  That  maladministration  of  the 
Mexican  program  by  Government  agencies 
allows  "a  fringe  of  camp  followers  and  extra- 
legal beneficiaries  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  Mexican  national"  (p.  2.  par.  4). 

Rebuttal:  This  statement  Is  based  on  the 
false  assumption  that  persons  performing 
legitimate  services  are  prohibited  from  par- 
Uclpatlng  in  the  operation  of  the  Mexican 
program.  It  is  also  a  gratuitous  character 
assassination  of  such  persons  without  fact- 
ual support. 

Argument:  That  the  crlterta  for  selection 
of  workers  at  migratory  stations  in  Mexico 
are  caUuses  and  strong  shoulder  muscles 
(p.  3,  par.  4). 

Rebuttal:  The  requirements  for  selection 
are  that  applicants  must  be  agricultural 
workers,  must  pass  a  routine  security  In- 
spection under  U.S.  Immigration  regiUatlons 
and  must  be  physically  able  to  perform  the 


CHAPTXR  3    THEIR  RIGHTS 

Argument:  That  the  Mexican  Constltu- 
Uon  specifies  certain  "Inalienable  rights." 
such  as  the  right  of  the  worker  to  partici- 
pate directly  In  the  determination  of  mini- 
mum wages  and  arbitration  through  his  own 
economic  organizations  (p.  15,  par.  2-  see 
also  p.  74.  par.  2). 

Rebuttal:  Rights  guaranteed  by  the  Mexi- 
can Constitution  are  not  applicable  In  the 
United  States  except  as  provided  by  the 
agreement.  Dr.  Galaraa's  own  quotation 
from  the  RevUta  de  Economla  (par  3)  is 
pertinent  In  this  regard:  "The  utUlzatlon 
of  Mexican  workers  In  the  United  States 
Is  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  It  obtains 
for  them  all  the  guarantees  established  by 
our  (Mexican)  Constitution  and  more  spe- 
cifically the  benefits  of  present  labor  legls- 
latlon."  " 

CHAPTER  4 .  AS  THEY  SEE  IT 

Argument:    That  the  remarks  of  braceros 
Interviewed   by  the  author  and   quoted   In 
this   chapter   "show   a  common    pattern   of 
consistent  violation  of  their  rights"   in    19 
par.4).  •"  ^^      "• 

Rebuttal:     The    only    logical    conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn   frcmi   the  statements 
quoted  by  the  author  is  that  they  showed 
a  common  pattern  of  alleged  violation.    It  Is 
our  experience,  moreover,  that  the  kind  of 
vague,   generalized   statements   used    by   Dr 
Galarza  to  support  his  conclusion  will  not 
bear  up  under  Investigation.    Much  Is  made 
here   and    elsewhere   in   this   study,   of    the* 
fact  that  workers  whom  he  Interviewed  were 
assured    that   nothing   they    said    would    be 
disclosed  to  third  persons.     The  purpose  of 
this  precaution  was  to  encourage  the  worker 
to    speak    freely.      While    this    Is    generally 
speaking   good   Investigative    technique     we 
think  It  quite  probable  that  the  author  re- 
ceived many  complaints  because  of  this  ap- 
proach.    Quite  often  It  Is  not  fear  of  re- 
prisal that  inhibits  a  worker  from  making 
complaints    to   Government    representatives, 
but  rather  a  sense  of  both  moral  and  legal 
responsibility  for  what  Is  alleged. 

Argximent:  "Legal  contract  workers 
cheated  and  exploited,  find  that  they  cannot 
change  Jobs  freely,  or  seek  better  conditions 
of  pay,  while  even  the  Illegal  wetback'  re- 
serves that  privilege.  Their  feeling  Is  sym- 
bolized by  this  sign  on  the  fence  surround- 
ing a  camp  of  Mexican  nationals  In  Stock- 
ton. Calif." 

Basis  of  argument:  A  picture  on  page  20 
of  a  notice  that  no  admission  will  be  granted 
to  visitors  without  a  pass  obtained  from  the 
operator  of  a  Mexican  labor  camp,  under 
pain  of  prosecution  for  trespassing. 

Rebuttal:  This  Is  a  classic  example  of  the 
kind  of  misrepresentation  and  emotionalism 
which  Is  one  of  the  basic  Ingredients  of  Dr 
Galarza's   "study."    Putting   aside   the   fact 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  of  constitu- 


tionally guaranteed  civil  rights  (of  which  the 
author  is  so  solicitous)  Is  the  protection  of 
property.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  a 
"no  trespassing"  sign  is  not  to  keep  people 
in  a  place  but  rather  to  keep  people  out  who 
have  no  right  to  be  there.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  restricting  access  to  Mexican  labor 
camps  Is  the  protection  of  workers  from  such 
undesirable  persons  as  pimps  and  prostitutes, 
dope  and  liquor  peddlers,  gamblers  and  un- 
scrupulous used  car  salesmen.  We  know  of 
no  case  where  persons  on  legitimate  business 
have  been  prohibited  from  entering  campw 
at  reasonable  hours. 

Dr.  Galarza  Is  hard  to  please:  Article  23 
of  the  work  contract  requires  that  employers 
take  "all  reasonable  steps  to  keep  profes- 
sional gamblers,  vendors  of  Intoxicating  liq- 
uors and  other  persons  engaged  In  Immoral 
and  illegal  activities  away  from  the  Mexican 
worker's  place  of  employment." 

CHAPTER    5.    HOUSING 

As  far  as  this  chapter  Is  concerned,  we 
think  It  only  fair  on  our  part  to  admit  that 
while  we  cannot  accept  Dr.  Galarza's  con- 
clusions, neither  can  we  reasonably  deny 
that  some  of  the  conditions  he  describes  ac- 
tually do  exist. 

To  put  It  another  way:  Dr.  Galarza  has 
adroitly  painted  an  almost  totally  black  pic- 
ture of  the  Mexican  labor  camp  situation 
In  California  on  the  basis  of  serious  viola- 
tions allegedly  found  In  44  out  of  200  camps 
which  he  selected  for  Inspection.  We 
might  Just  as  logically  paint  a  totally  white 
picture  of  our  housing  situation  by  selecting 
200  other  camps  In  which  we  could  be  sure 
not  to  find  a  single  violation  of  even  the 
strictest  standards.  By  doing  this,  however, 
we  would,  like  the  author,  fall  Into  the  error 
of  allowing  our  emotions  to  outdistance  our 
facts. 

Dr.  Galarza  begins  this  chapter  by  saying 
that  housing  for  Mexican  nationals  ranges 
from  good  through  Indifferent  to  downright 
bad;  having  made  this  handsome  concession 
to  truth  he  then  proceeds  to  create  the 
impression  that  what  he  really  meant  was 
that  all  housing  Is  bad.  We  would  make  a 
similar  mistake  to  embark  upon  a  eulogy 
of  our  good  housing  while  forgetting  or 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  some  of  It  is  possibly 
Just  as  bad  as  he  says  It  Is. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  our  own  field 
representatives  Inspect  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  thousands  of  housing  units 
in  California  where  Mexican  workers  are 
lodged  during  some  part  of  each  year.  (See 
ch.  12,  pp.  64  and  65.) 

Some  of  the  "fringe"  camps  the  authcw  Is 
talking  about  In  this  chapter,  and  in  which 
most  If  not  all  of  the  violations  he  cites  were 
found  (p.  27),  entirely  escape  our  detection, 
and  where  quick-harvest  crops  are  concerned 
they  may  escape  the  detection  of  the  depart- 
ment of  employment  and  the  division  of 
housing.  (Both  of  these  agencies  are  sub- 
mitting their  own  sUtements  on  this  book- 
let.) Certainly  no  one  would  suggest  that 
we  or  any  other  responsible  Government 
agency  would  permit  housing  condlUons 
such  as  he  describes  to  exist,  If  they  were 
known.  The  point  la  that  we  often  do  not 
know  they  exist,  and  this  fact  Is  perhaps 
Just  as  telling  a  criticism  of  our  enforcement 
of  housing  sundards  as  If  we  did  know  and 
did  nothing  about  U.  The  effect  is  the 
same.  In  either  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  does  not  tell  us 
where  the  housing  which  he  describes  so 
vividly  Is  located.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
based  on  a  CBS  televised  news  report  from 
Los  Angeles  on  August  10,  1956  (see  Zamora 
memorandum  to  Norton,  attached),  that  the 
housing  pictured  and  described  on  pages  23 
and  24  U  In  Texas  r^tlier  than  In  California. 
We  are  also  reasonably  certain  that  the 
building  pictured  on  page  26  Is  one  of  many 
abandoned  barracks  located  near  a  very  good 
labor  camp  composed  of  several  recondi- 
tioned and  well-maintained  barracks  build- 


ings and  operated  by  the  Valley  Farm  Hous- 
ing Association  In  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
Probably  the  author  meant  to  take  a'  picture 
of  one  of  the  barracks  which  form  part  of 
the  camp  but  at  the  last  moment  his  cam- 
era slipped. 

In  any  event,  we  would  suggest  that  Dr. 
Galarza  be  asked.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Mexican  workers  he  so  stoutly  defends,  to 
furnish  us  with  the  exact  location  of  the 
Inadequate  camps  which  he  visited.  We  will 
then  do  our  best  to  match  his  zeal  for 
Justice. 

Much  of  our  comment  on  this  chapter  has 
purposely  been  negative,  because  we  believe 
that  to  cite  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  over  the  years  toward  improving  en- 
forcement of  housing  standards  would  only 
beg  the  author's  question. 

CHAPTER  6.    WHAT  THEY  EARN 

Argument:  Nationals  receive  lower  pay 
rates  than  domestics  for  the  same  work. 

Rebuttal:  If  this  occurs  on  the  same  Job 
a  violation  is  indicated.  Nationals  do  have 
recourse  to  corrective  action  through  con- 
sular or  BES  field  services.  If  the  author 
discovered   apparent   violations.   It   was   his 
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responsibility  as  an  Interested  citizen  to  see     out   tL"*"?^!!  ^*  ^.^^"sted  upward.     Wlth- 
that    the   proper    authorities   were    notified.    '  ^^:.,w  L„!?,^^1.'^.^'    ^?*  ?^^   structure 


that  the  proper  authorities  were  notified 
Violations  do  occur,  of  course,  and  when  de- 
tected, correction  action  and  reimbursement 
to  the  worker  follows.  Some  violations  are 
Inevitable  In  a  program  of  this  size.  Fol- 
lowing the  author's  argument,  as  an  Illustra- 
tion of  low  earnings  he  shows  a  photostat 
of  check  stubs  for  "3  consecutive  weeks." 

The  bracero  Involved.  Raul  Tellez  Arteaga 
L-1 131791.  The  three  check  stubs  showu 
in  the  amounts,  respectively:  $2.88,  $6.03,  and 
$6.48,  represented  elective  hours  worked  on 
Sundays  for  3  consecutive  Sundays  and 
for  which  he  received  separate  checks.  Those 
are  the  checks  shown  on  page  30.  Actually 
this  worker  for  the  same  weeks  received 
gross  wages  (not  counting  the  Sunday  work) 
as  follows:  $42.00,  $46.90.  and  $48.90  In 
other  words  while  the  author  represents  this 
worker  as  having  received  only  $15.39  for 
3  weeks'  work  he  actually  received  (Including 
3  Sunday's  work)  $153.19.  See  attach- 
ment No.  2. 

Argument:  The  California  Department  of 
Employment  does  not  operate  on  the  basis 
of  wage  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor:  that  In  fact  the  Secretary  does  not 
make  determinations. 

Rebuttal:  This  Is  wholly  Inaccurate  The 
California  agency  makes  wage  findings  based 
upon  a  formula  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;  the  findings  are  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  normally  receive  his 
confirmation  in  the  form  of  a  determination. 
The  "most  common  wage  rates  found  In  the 
area"  are  not   what   the  Secretary  uses  In 


to  the  Mexican  worker  Is  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  for  sUnilar  work  In  the 
area  of  employment  and  that  wages  are  paid 
to  the  Mexican  workers  In  accordance  with 
such  rate  or  wlth*any  Increases  In  such  rate 
which  may  become  effective  In  the  area  dur- 
ing the  period  of  employment,  but  not  be- 
low the  minimum  rate  specifie*  In  the  work 
contract.  Increases  In  prevailing  wages  shall 
be  put  Into  effect  Immediately  by  the  em- 
ployer and  shall  not  be  contingent  upon  a 
formal  request  to  do  so  by  the  Mexican 
worker,  the  consul  of  Mexico,  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Declines 
In  prevailing  wage  rates  shall  be  recognized 
and  accepted  by  the  Mexican  worker  pro- 
vided thejr  do  not  fall  below  the  rates 
specified  In  the  work  contract." 

Argument:  "Workers  Wanted."  signs  In 
stores,  etc.  carrying  wage  rates  substantially 
higher  than  those  nationals  are  receivine  fw 
the  same  work.  ^ 

Rebuttal:  There  is  obviously  nothing 
wrong  with  employers  offering  higher  pay  to 
induce  domestic  workers  to  accept  employ- 
ment. The#e  higher  rates  appear  In  wage 
findings  and  It  is  through  them  that  pre- 
vailing  wages  are  adjusted  upward      Wlth- 


would   remain  static  and  offer   no  induce- 
ments. 

Argument:  Nationals  are  paid  varying 
rates  by  different  employers  for  the  same 
activity  In  the  same  area. 

Rebuttal:  ThU  can  be  very  true  and  can 
be^  perfectly  legal.  In  most  crop  activities 
where  wages  are  of  a  piece  rate  nature  a 
range  usually  exUts  due  to  crop  conditions, 
field  conditions,  size  of  trees,  etc.  This  ranee 
^fn?  ^^^'^"^Ploy"  the  right  to  pay  anywhere 
within  that  range.  Thus,  two  users  of  Mexl- 
can  nationals  working  the  same  type  of  cwp 
on  adjacent  farms  may  pay  different  rates^ 
provided  always  that  the  same  employer 
may  not  pay  less  to  Mexican  workers  than 
he  pays  to  domestic  workers  In  his  employ. 

Argument:  Employers  switch  from  hourly 
to  piece  rates  or  vice  versa  at  the  expense  of 
the  worker.  , 

Rebuttal:  If  it  were  true  and  there  were 
no  valid  reason  for  the  employer  switching 
K.."??^^*  ''°"''*  ^  Indicated  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  employer  would  be  re- 

'^ald*'*   ^  '"*^^'"'  *°  **"*   '■^'*   ^*   originally 
Argument:  Braceros  used  on  other  (higher 
paid)   work  than  that  described  In  contoact 
and  not  paid  the  hl^er  rate 

RebutUl:  This  does  occur  without  any 
question.  When  detected,  either  through 
the  worker  or  consular  complaint,  the 
bracero  Is  reimbursed  at  the  higher  rate  and 
removed  from  the  activity  If  it  is  not  au- 
thorized. 

Argument:   That  the  program  is  operated 


Weekly  Farm  Labor  Report  DE-881-A  which 
is  purely  a  recruitment  device.  Wages'quoted 
therein  are  quite  often  representative  of  the 
rates  offered  by  employers  on  Job  orders  or 
picked  up  casually  in  the  field  and  are  used 
until  completion  of  a  regular  wage  survey 
and  the  determination  of  a  prevailing  wage 

Argument:  Nationals  do  not  benefit  from 
any  upward  revision  in  pay  rates  which  might 
become  effective  during  the  contract  period; 
also,  that  wage  rates  are  not  posted  for  Na- 
tionals to  see  (p.  31,  pars.  4  and  5). 

Rebuttal :  When  upward  revisions  of  Vage 
rates  are  made  as  the  result  of  new  wage 
findings,  all  employers  are  notified  by  the 
SUte  agency.  Mexican  workers  are  to  re- 
ceive wages  which  prevail  for  the  type  of 
work  performed  at  the  time  It  Is  performed 
regardless  of  whether  a  lower  wage  rate  Is  on 
their  contracts.  Article  16  of  the  agreement 
U  specific  on  this  point: 

"ITie  Mei^can  consuls  and  the  represenU- 
tives  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  exercise 
vigilance  to  Insure  that  the  wage  rate  paid 


resulting  in  switching  of  workers  from  one 
crop  to  another  and  from  harvest  to  proc- 
essing and  storage  activities. 

Rebuttal:  To  police  the  program  In  a 
manner  Implied  by  the  author  would  ob- 
viously Involve  hundreds  of  compliance  of- 
ficers over  the  country.  It  Is  true  that  some 
violations  Involving  unauthorized  activities 
do  occur  and  when  discovered  correction  ac- 
tion U  Immediately  taken.  The  author 
should  know,  however,  that  many  activities 
other  than  harvest  work  are  permissible  un- 
der Public  Law  78  when  they  constitute  ag- 
riculture as  defined  In  article  l  of  the 
migrant  labor  agreement. 

Argument:  Page  36  and  36.  Here  the  au- 
thor  reviews  and  criticizes  the  theoretical 
earnings  and  deductions  of  a  worker.  The 
intent  apparently  being  to  deprecate  the  net 
earnings  of  the  worker  at  the  end  of  the  pay- 
roll period. 

Rebuttal:  There  is  little  need  to  defend 
this  situation.  It  may  be  an  average  Illus- 
tration and  could  apply  very  well  to  both 
nationals    and    domestics.      There    are    few 
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placM.  however,  where  the  prevailing  hourly 
rate  Is  70  oenta  a«  Uliutrated.  Perhap*  un- 
fortunately, no  distinction  Is  made  be- 
tween the  single  and  married  men  insofar 
as  the  Mexican  farm  program  is  concerned. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  and  this  can  be 
verined  by  the  banking  Institutions  through- 
out the  States  of  California  and  Arizona, 
that  great  amounts  of  money  are  regularly 
transmitted  to  relaUves  in  Mexico.  The  au- 
thor is  In  error  In  assuming  that  charges  are 
made  for  use  of  blankets  or  any  work  equip- 
ment. There  are  no  charges  except  In  the 
event  of  loss  through  negligence  or  willful 
damage.  In  some  cases,  however,  workers 
elect  to  buy  work  gloves  or  other  equipment 
for  their  personal  convenience. 

Argument :  That  as  a  general  rule,  the  cost 
of  meals  is  a  first  charge  on  the  earnings 
of  the  worker,  regardless  of  how  low  these 
may  be  (p.  37.  par.  2). 

Rebuttal:  The  author  offers  nothing  of  a 
substantial  nature  to  support  his  general  con. 
elusion.  In  practice  employers  are  found 
to  generaUy  comply  with  this  provision  of 
article  10  of  the  contract,  as  illustrated  in 
many  payroll  inspections  made  by  the  field 
staff. 

Argument:  Too  many  workers  are  put 
under  contract  restating  in  a  minlmimi 
amount  of  earnings  per  worker. 

Rebuttal:  Sometimes  because  of  adverse 
weather  or  crop  conditions,  harvesting  is 
inlUally  retarded.  It  is  not  easy  to  coordinate 
the  recrxutment  of  thousands  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  men  with  aU  harvesting  operations. 
Most  growers  attempt  to  get  their  labor 
forces  assembled  a  day  or  two  ahead  for  antic- 
ipated full-time  harvesting  and  they  do  this 
generally  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. There  are  some  exceptions  which  can- 
not be  helped.  In  such  Instances,  the  em- 
ployer is  held  to  the  64-hour  provUion  of 
arUcle  10  and,  of  course,  to  the  three-fourths 
guarantee  of  the  contract. 

It  is  probable  that  some  workers  are  told 
by  field  foremen  that  they  will  be  sent  home 
if  they  are  not  contented.  Active  compliance 
work  and  constant  education  of  growers  is 
diminishing  this  appreciably.  The  reference 
to  a  man  being  unpaid  for  20  days  coiild 
be  true  but  the  instances  are  Isolated. 

Argument:  Pages  37.  38,  and  39.  that  many 
workers  have  extremely  low  earnings,  some 
even  wind  up  the  pay  period  owing  the 
employer  money. 

Rebuttal:     The    cross    section    of    wages 
earned  by  braceros  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia could  b«  quite  authentic.    The  author 
was  kind  enough  to  show  some  very  excel- 
lent earnings  besides  some  very  meager  ones. 
As  a  general  rule  earnings  In  piece  rate  ac- 
tivities vary  for  nationals  Just  as  they  do 
for  domestics.    Some  domestics  cannot  earn 
their  salt  when  first  trying  out  at  a  Job  on 
piece  rate;  some  stay  on,  some  quit.    The  na- 
tional, however.  Is  under  contract,  hence  feels 
some  obligation   to  continue,  but  his  per- 
formance may  be  no  bettir  than  that  of  the 
low  capacity  domestic.    It  la  Inevitable  that 
In  recruiting  thousands  of  men  many  will  be 
included  who  turn  out  to  be  Incompetent. 
The  low  wage  checks  cited  on  pages  38  and 
89  mean  nothing  without  the  related  work 
hours  being  shown.     Some  nationals  'pTcter 
not  to  work  every  day:  others  prefer  to  work 
only  a  few  hours  a  day.    Hence  many  of  these 
cited  could  fall  into  this  class.    Perhaps  the 
best  measurement  of  earnings  is  In  the  happy 
faces  of  hundreds  of  braceros  being  repatri- 
ated at  the  end  of  their  contracts.    If  ques- 
tioned, the  majority  wUl  openly  admit  hav- 
ing saved  <p)nsiderable  money  and  are  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  the  United  States 
has  offered  them. 
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CBAPTm  7.  rooo 
Argument:  Mexican  workers  who  elect  to 
fMT^Mre  their  own  meals  are  entitled  under 

i?**fS*'^**'  *  **^y  subsistence  payment 
0*  #1^  They  are  denied  this  *ight.  how- 
•T«r.  oecatHe  of  the  profit  to  employers  and 


third  parties  Involved  in  providing  resUu- 
rant  facilities  at  a  cost  to  the  worker  of  •!  75 
per  day  (ptissim  In  tliia  chapter) . 

Rebuttal:  (a)  This  statement  la  inaccurate 
and  misleading.  Both  the  payment  of  sub- 
sistence costs  by  the  worker  and  subsistence 
payments  to  the  worker  are  directly  related 
to  the  number  of  hours  of  employment 
offered;  (b)  the  author's  allegation  that 
workers  are  denied  the  contractual  right  to 
elect  to  prepare  their  own  meals  Is  based  ex- 
clusively upon  testimony  of  workers  whose 
employers  are  unidentified;  and  (c)  the 
Mexican  Government,  through  Its  consuls 
who  work  closely  with  the  program,  encour- 
ages the  use  of  restaxu-ant  facilities  because 
it  believes  the  worker  is  better  fed  than  when 
he  prepares  his  own  meals. 

Argument:  Pood  served  in  many  labor 
camps  is  often  of  such  poor  quality  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  workers  to  become  sick 
or  suffer  food  poisoning.  Complaints  about 
food,  however,  are  met  with  the  threat  by 
employers  to  return  workers  to  Mexico 
(Passim  m  this  chapter.) 

Rebuttal:    (a)   Complaints  about  food  are 
often   made   to   representatives  of   the   De- 
partment and  are  always  Investigated.     In 
1955   about  30  percent  of  food   complaints 
investigated  were  substantiated  and  in  all 
but  a  few  cases  violations  were  minor;    (b) 
complaints  of  food  sickness  are  not  common 
and  usually  not  connected  with  meals  served 
in  camp.     Only  one  case  of  food  poisoning 
was  reported  In   1955.  involving  14  workers 
employed   by  the   Merced   Eastslde  Growers 
Association,   who    were   sent   to    the    Mercy 
Hospital  In  Merced  with  acute  food  poison- 
ing on  September  20.    All  were  released  after 
treatment  on  or  before  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember   22.      A    Joint    investigation    of    this 
case  was  made  with  the  Mexican  consul  un- 
der article  30  and  It  was  determined  that 
no   negligence  was   involved.     The   workers 
involved  were  among  111  workers  who  ate 
in  the  same  camp;  and  (c)  we  have  no  evU 
dence  that  workers  who  complain  about  food 
have  been   sent   to  Mexico  in   violation  of 
the  agreement,  nor  has  the  author  produced 
any. 

Argfument:  That  subsistence  costs  as  a 
fixed  charge  against  wages  so  act  as  to  "prac- 
tically obliterate"  the  net  Income  of  many 
workers  (p.  45,  pox.  2). 

Basis,  of  argument:  Statements  of  uni- 
dentified workers  quoted  passim  in  this 
chapter  and  photostats  of  earnings  state- 
ments of  three  workers  whose  net  wages 
after  deductions  for  board  range  from  85 
c«nts  to  16.91  (p.  40). 

Rebuttal:  This  is  a  general  conclusion 
based  on  Inadequate  and  ixnsubstantiated 
information.  In  producing  earnings  state- 
ments as  evidenced  to  support  his  conclu- 
sion the  author  fails  to  take  into  account 
low  gross  earnings  and  factors  which  ex- 
plain them.  (See  Hayes  report  to  Stewart, 
p.  3.) 

Argiunent:  That  workers  are  charged  for 
items  necessary  in  their  work,  in  violation  of 
contract  article  6. 

Baals  of  Argiunent :  A  photostat  of  a  check 
stub  on  which  is  shown  a  deduction  of  $6.20 
for  gloves  used  In  picking  lemons   (p.  46). 

Rebuttal:  The  deductlfto  shown  la  for  one 
pair  of  special  heavy  leather  gloves  and  two 
pairs  of  special  canvas  sleeves  purchased 
voluntarUy  at  cost  by  the  worker.  This  is 
not  necessary  equipment  for  picking  lemons. 
Regular  cotton  gloves  are  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  worker  and  are  replaced  when 
worn  out. 

The  employment  history  of  this  worker 
la  interesting.  Jose  Ortega  Torres  was  con- 
tracted by  the  Ventura  Cotmty  Citrus  Grow- 
ers Committee,  Santa  Paula,  CaUf.,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Plru  Citrus  AssocUu'on,  user- 
member,  on  November  12.  1954.  On  October 
4.  1966.  his  right  hand  was  injured  around 
the  wrist  in  a  fall  from  a  ladder.  Prom  that 
time  until  he  was  repatriated  on  March  8, 
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1956.  he  received  medical  care  and  weekly 
beneflu  from  the  J&npldyer*B  Workmen's 
CompensaUon  Carrier.  The  employer  is  in 
poaseasion  of  a  letter  dated  February  29.  1956. 
from  Adolfo  Domlnguez,  consul  general  of 
Mexico  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  which 
was  enclosed  an  insurance  check  for  $350  as 
advance  payment  on  a  final  compensation 
settlement  of  $1,600.  The  employer  was 
asked  to  Instruct  the  worker  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  the  following  week  to  appear  before 
the  compensation  board  and  collect  the 
balance  of  his  setUement.  A  far  cry  from 
what  Dr.  Oalarza  would  have  us  believe  is 
typical  treatment  given  to  Mexican  con- 
tracted workers. 
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CHAPTia    8.    RXCOaos    AND    DEDUCTIONS 

Argument:  That  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  contract  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  records  and  statements  of 
work  and  earnings  is  irregular  and  sometimes 
nonexistent  (p.  48,  pars.  1  and  2) 

Rebuttal:  The  author  bases  this  conclu- 
sion on  the  unsubstanUated  testimony  of  a 
relauvely  small  number  of  unidentified 
workers.  The  employer  who  "takes  his  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  accounts  seriously  " 
'  and  who  actually  represents  the  great  ma- 
jorlty  of  employers  in  California,  is  given 
only  token  reoogniUon  by  Dr.  Oalarza  as  he 
proceeds  to  draw  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
noncompUance  on  the  basis  of  good  edito- 
rializing rather  than  on  facts. 

Argument:  "Workers  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  records  they  receive,  but  they  have 
learned  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  about 
it"  (p.  47.  par.  4). 

Rebuttal:  This  is  a  conclusion  without 
factual  support. 

Argument:  That  bonus  pavments  are  "not 
an  additional  wage,  but  a  withholding  of  a 
portion  of  the  agreed  wage,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest  provided  the  worker  fin- 
ishes out  the  picking"  (p.  47,  par.  6) . 

Rebuttal:  This  is  an  Interpretation,  not  a 
fact,  and  might  be  applied  to  bonus  pay- 
ments to  any  workers  in  any  industry. 

CUAPTCa  ».    TKANSPOSTATION 

Argument:  That  there  has  been  only  token 
enforcement  and  consequent  token  compli- 
ance with  safety  standards  of  the  California 
co^e  which  governs  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  workers  within  the  State,  and 
that  in  some  secUons  the  plctizre  of  trans- 
portaUon  Is  one  of  "oontlnuous  and  mulUpie 
violations"  (p.  52.  par.  3). 

Rebuttal :  The  charges  made  in  this  chapter 
are  directed  against  State  enforcement  agen- 
cies rather  than  the  Department's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mexican  program.  However 
his  criticism  Is  entirely  negative  and  falls 
completely  to  recognize  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  and  Is  being  made  by  the 
State  of  California  in  thU  area.  The  result 
is  once  again  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  pic- 
ture of  an  admittedly  difficult  problem. 

Argument:  "In  cases  of  serious  transporta- 
*•!"*  -.1^'*'*'^**  Involving  nationals,  the 
chances  are  that  complete  investigation  of 
possible  criminal  negligence  will  not  be  made 
During  the  24  hours  following  two  crashes 
in  which  a  total  of  11  braceros  were  killed 
neither  the  represenUtlves  of  the  Mexican 
consular  service  nor  of  the  Compliance  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor  were  on 
the  spot  to  investigate  possibilities  of  such 
negligence,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered." 

RebutUl :  Strongly  Implied  in  the  first  part  ' 
of  this  argument  is  a  charge  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Mexican  nationals  which  U  with- 
out factual  support.  As  far  as  the  compli- 
ance representatives  of  the  Department  are 
concerned,  they  have  no  competency  to  make 
any  determination  of  negligence.  The  ac- 
tion which  we  took  In  the  two  accidents  to 
which  Dr.  Galarza  refers  was  confined  to 
assuring  that  the  rtghts  of  the  worker  and 
obllgauons  of  the  employer  Involved  were 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  pertinent  ar- 
Ucles  of  the  agreement.    The  Mexican  consul 


In  the  area  of  J\u-lsdlctlon  was  hnmediately 
notified  of  both  accidents  and  took  what- 
ever action  was  indicated  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers,  including  the  right 
of  recourse  to  the  courts,  both  civil  and 
criminal. 


fomia  U  a  real  problem  and  one  which  is 
difficult  to  cope  with  adequately  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear-cut  policy  with  respect  to 
article  36  of  the  agreement. 
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CHAPTEB    10.    NONOCCUPATIONAI,  tNSUaANCE 

Argiunent:  "The  only  trouble  with  the  in- 
surance Is  that  few  braceros  seem  to  get  much 
benefit  from  It"  (p.  66.  par.  3) . 

Rebuttal:  This  is  a  conclusion  completely 
unsupported  by  factual  evidence.  (A  more 
complete  refutation  of  this  argument  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Continental  Casualty  Co. 
to  Mr.  Goodwin  on  September  5,  1966.) 

Argument:  Woryts  are  generally  unaware 
of  the  provisions  iJf  the  nonoccupational  in- 
surance policy  (pC  57  passim) . 

Rebuttal:    It  is  quite   true   that  workers 
are  often  unaware  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  policy  and  that  there  is  definitely  a 
need  for  more  education  along  these   Unes. 
However,  our  experience  Is  that  workers  gen- 
erally are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  entitled  to  medical  and  surgical  care,  and 
hospitalization  If  they  are  Injured  or  become 
111  off  the  Job.    Much  time  Is  devoted  by  our 
representatives  to  Informing  workers  about 
nonoccupational  Insurance  and  most  camps 
display  signs  written  in  Spanish  which  in- 
struct the  workers  on  what  to  do  in  case  of 
accident  or  Illness,  wUether  on  or  off  the  Job. 
Argument:    "Since  xmder   this    Insurance 
plan  doctors  or  nurses  do  not  make  camp 
calls  and  since  camp  managers  do  not  feel 
responslblle  for  maintaining  what  they  com- 
monly   call    a    taxi    service    for    their    men. 
It  is  up  to  the  sick  bracero  either  to  persuade 
his  inunedlate  superior  to  provide  him  with 
transportation,   or   to  find  other  means  of 
getting  to  the  doctor**  (p.  68,  par.  1 ) . 

Rebuttal:  This  is  untrue.  Many  of  the 
larger  camps  have  clinics  where  a  nurse  is 
regularly  on  duty  ^nd  which  are  visited  by 
a  doctor  at  regular  Intervals.  Many  other 
camps  are  visited  routinely  by  doctors  on  l 
or  a  days  a  week  and  signs  are  prominently 
displayed  which  give  the  hours  at  which 
transportaUon  is  available  daily  to  doctors' 
offices  In  town.  Our  experience  in  Investigat- 
ing complaints  of  the  kind  cited  by  the 
author  would  indicate  that  few  are  attribut- 
able to  the  employer's  unwillingness  or 
negligence  in  providing  the  means  whereby 
workers  may  avaU  themselves  of  medical 
services  provided  by  their  insurance  policy. 

Argument:  "The  U.S.  Government  dis- 
claims »ny  Jurisdiction  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  obligation  created  by  the  nonoccupa- 
tional insurance  plan.  The  entire  burden  of 
enforcement  and  investigation  of  violations 
in  the  insurance  program  therefore  falls,  in 
theory,  on  the  Mexican  consuls"  (p.  68,  par. 

Rebuttal:  The  Department  of  Labor  con- 
fines Itself,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  to 
investigations  to  determine  whether  or  not 
employers  have  complied  with  their  obliga- 
tion to  report  serious  accidents  and  illnesses 
and  to  provide  facilities  whereby  workers  will 
not  be  deprived  of  the  rtghts  which  their  In- 
surance policies  grant  to  them.  We  receive 
complaints  concerning  nonoccupational  In- 
sxirance  from  workers  directly  and  from  con- 
suls and  have  never  refused  to  investigate 
them.  We  do  not,  however,  question  the 
opinions  of  competent  medical  doctors  nor  ' 
do  we  enter  Into  disputed  claims. 

CRAPTKR  11.  INTEKMEDIASIES 

Argument:  That  the  use  of  labor  contrac- 
tors who  supervise  the  employment  of  Mexi- 
can workers  and  act  as  the  agent  of  employ, 
ers  in  providing  a  variety  of  services  required 
by  the  agreement  Is  a  widespread  source  of 
abuses  and  violations. 

Rebuttal:  Our  only  rebutUl  to  what  the 
author  says  In  this  chapter  is  the  rather 
weak  one  of  pointing  out  that  none  of  it  is 
doc\imented.  In  our  opinion,  the  use  of 
labor  contractors  In  certain  sections  of  Call- 
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CHAPrrB  12.  AOMtmSTXATION  AND 
ENPOBCEMENT 

Argument:  That  in  practice  the  impres- 
sive procedure  provlied  by  agreement  article 
30  for  the  presentation  of  grievances  is  a 
rope  of  sand   (p.  62,  par.  1). 

"To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
ponderous  ways  of  public  administration, 
the  slow  motion  of  bureaucratic  chains  of 
command,  and  the  caution  of  diplomats, 
there  is  something  daringly  sublime  in  the 
picture  painted  by  article  30.  The  picture 
is  pretty  but  it  is  drawn  from  imagination" 
(p.  68,  par.  2). 

Rebuttal:  This  is  argimient  by  rhetoric 
and  rtdicule.  The  grievance  procedure  of 
article  30  is  essentially  like  that  negotiated 
by  most  unions  and  is  perhaps  less  compli- 
cated than  some.  Very  few  complaints  of 
Mexican  workers  need  go  beyond  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  and  determination  by 
field  representatives  of  the  departments 
hardly  a  ponderous  procedure— Just  as  very 
few  grievances  in  industry  go  beyond  the 
level  of  immediate  supervision  or  local 
grievance  committees.  That  the  link  be- 
tween the  illiterate  and  inarticulate 
bracero  and  topmost  heights  of  public  law 
and  authority  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
imagination  has  been  demonstrated  on  manv 
occasions.  ' 

Argument:  That  the  role  of  compliance 
officers  Is  not  that  of  an  advocate  or  repre- 
senutlve  of  the  worker  (p.  62    par   3) 

Rebuttal:  This  is  a  true  statement,  iii  the 
same  sense  that  neither  is  he  an  advocate 
or  representative  of  the  employer  He  Is 
charged  with  the  Impartial  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  work 
contract. 

Argument:   That  compliance  officers  "are 
instructed  to  arrange  beforehand  with  the 
employer  for  any  inspection  vUlte  or  griev- 
ances invesUgations"  (p.  62,  par.  3).    "Camp 
visits  to  obtain  from  the  men  their  views 
or  complaints  on  housing  and  food  condi- 
tions   must    be    scheduled    in    advance    by 
agreement  with  the  employer"  (p.  64  nar  7) 
Rebuttal:  This  is  not  true.    The  oAly  llmi: 
tatlon  placed  by  agreement  arUcle  28  upon 
access  of  representatives  of  the  Secretaryotf 
Labor  to  the  place  of  employment  of  Mexi- 
can workers  is  that  he  be  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  kis   official   responsibilities 
On  the  other  hand,  refusal  of  an  employer 
to  permit  such  access  is  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  for  which  a  withdrawal  of  cer- 
tification U  provided.    Only  when  the  Inter- 
ests   of   Mexican   workers   are  not  Involved 
a  complalnce  officer  wUl  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon courtesy  usually  Inform  the  employer 
in  advance  of  his  arrival  at  the  place  of 
employment.  ' 

Argument:  That  workers  will  not  make 
complaints  for  fear  of  being  sent  back  to 
Mexico  (p.  66,  passim) . 

Rebuttal :  It  may  well  be  that  many  work- 
ers fall  to  voice  complaints  because  they  fear 
their  contract  may  as  a  result  not  be  re- 
newed, although  this  in  Itself  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  conditions  about  which 
complaints  would  otherwise  be  made  are 
not  as  SCTlous  as  Dr.  Galarza  would  have  us 
believe.  Jn  this  connection.  Dr.  Galarza's 
own  statement  on  page  66  (par.  l)  that 
"It  Is  a  rare  national  who  does  not  wlah  his 
contract  renewed."  is  significant.  In  any 
event,  the  niunber  of  complalnu  which  we 
receive  from  workers  stUl  imder  contract  con- 
tradicts the  author's  statement. 

Argument:  That  it  is  impractical  for  a 
worker  to  make  a  complaint  at  the  time  his 
employment  is  terminated,  since  he  would 
have  no  legal  status  in  this  country  while  a 
lengthy  invesUgatlon  was  In  progreaB,  nor 
any  means  of  securing  food  and  lodging 
(p.  66,  par.  7).  "^^ 


Rebuttal :  This  is  a  false  statement.  Many 
wage  claims  are  made  by  workers  and  Im- 
mediately resolved  by  employers  and  our 
representatives  on  the  day  of  repatriation. 
If  a  complaint  is  not  made  at  this  time  the 
worker  may  stiU  make  it  at  the  reception 
center  or  even,  as  often  happens,  by  wrlUng 
to  his  consul  after  he  arrives  home  in  Mexico. 
All  such  complaints  are  investigated  by  us 
and.  In  the  case  of  reception  center  and 
consular  complaints,  workers  are  notified  in 
writing  through  the  consul  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation. 

Argument:  That  workers  are  ask^fl  to  sign 
a  release  at  the  time  of  employmen^termi- 
nation.  stating  that  they  have  received  wages 
and  subsistence  due  and  that  aU  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  contract  have  been 
met  by  the  employer  (p.  67,  par.  3). 

Rebuttal:  It  U  a  fact  that  some  employers 
ask  workers  to  sign  such  a  release.  How- 
ever, the  conclusion  inferred  by  the  author 
that  such  a  release  Is  unfair  to  the  worker 
U  not  valid,  since  the  Department  does  not 
recognize  them  as  legally  binding  documente 
for  purposes  of  its  investigations  and  de- 
terminations. 

Argument:  That  reception  centers  are  so 
badly  undermanned  in  relation  to  the  large 
numbers  of  workers  processed  that  it  is  im- 
practical for  a  worker  to  make  a  complaint 
there  (p.  67,  par.  6). 

TTo^J*"!**'"  -^  "^^'^  reception  center  a 
UbES  termination  specialist  and  one  or 
more  consular  representatives  are  always 
available  to  receive,  document  and  send 
workers'  complaints  to  the  appropriate  em- 
ployer service  representative  for  investiga- 
tion. About  12 1^  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  complaint  investigations  handled  in 
region  X  in  1955  orighaated  in  the  reception 
center  (93  out  of  747).  This  ratio  would  be 
considerably  Increased  had  we  classified  as 
reception  center  complalnte  those  which 
were  taken  unilaterally  by  the  consul  at  the 
center  and  included  in  our  records  among 
the  total  number  of  consular  complaints  In- 
vestigated (389). 

Argument:  That  workers  are  charged  for      ^ 
blankets  which    under   the   work   contract 
must  be   provided   to   the   worker  without 
cost — ArUcle  2. 

Basis  of  argument:  Photostatic  reproduc- 
tions on  page  68  of  a  check  stub  showing  a 
deduction  of  $5.76  for  a  blanket. 

Rebuttal:  The  author  does  not  give  us  any 
information  on  which  to  check  this  out 
However,  this  is  very  likely  a  deduction 
authorized  by  work  contract  article  6(f) 
Workers  who  skip  (which  U  probably  the 
case  here)  usually  take  blankets  with  them 
and  may  legitimately  be  charged  for  them  by 
means  bf  a  deduction  from  wages  earned 
prior  to  skip. 

( 

CHAFTEB  13.   WORKER  REPR«8ENTATIOM 

Argument:  This  chapter  largely  consists  of 
unsupported  statements  that  imidentlfied 
Mexican  nationals  were  unable  to  obtain 
effective  representation  either  through  a 
spokesman  from  among  their  number  or  from 
a  union.  It  is  charged  that  ^>okesmen  duly 
elected  to  speak  for  various  groups  of  bra- 
ceros suffered  retaliation  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  campe. 

Rebuttal:  Article  21  of  the  agreement 
imder  an  official  Joint  Interpretation  provides 
for  the  "election"  by  a  majority  vote,  of  a 
representative  from  among  the  workers  or  a 
representative  of  a  bone  fide  labor  organi- 
zation. Membership  in  a  labor  organization 
of  an  individual  Mexican  national  does  not 
require  the  employer  to  recognize  the  union 
or  Its  representative  as  a  spokesman  for  that 
Mexican  national  in  considering  complaints 
imder  the  agreement  or  work  contract.  To 
demand  recognition,  the  imlon  must  estab- 
lish that  It  has  been  elected  as  representative 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Mexican  nationals  of 
the  employer.  The  allegations  of  this  chapter 
do  not  state  that  there  was  proper  election  of 
a  represenUtive  in  any  of  the  cited  instance* 
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of  abxise.  If  there  Is  a  proper  election  of  a 
representative  and  If  the  employer  refuaes 
to  deal  with  such  representative  such  refusal 
U  the  basis  of  action,  on  complaint  of  the 
Mexican  national  through  the  normal  pro- 
cedures for  handling  complaints.  Reprisals 
against  any  such  representative  can  also  be 
dealt  with  under  the  agreement.  We  nor- 
mally cannot  proceed  in  such  cases  without  a 
specific  complaint. 

Argument:  This  chapter  conUhis  various 
allegations  that  improper  investigation  tech- 
niques and  procedures  have  lieen  used,  such 
as  interviewing  employers  in  the  presence  of 
the  employer,  advising  employers  of  the 
names  of  employees  who  complained,  etc. 

Rebuttal:  The  correct  procedure  which  is 
followed  in  compliance  cases  avoids  the  plac- 
ing of  the  Mexican  national  In  the  unpro- 
tected position  alleged  In  this  chapter. 

Argument:  This  chapter  alleges  that  the 
Mexican  national  must  accept  as  final  the 
decision  of  the  compliance  ofllcer. 

Rebuttal:  Proper  rights  of  appeal  to  the 
Mexican  national  protect  him  against  this 
charge. 

Argument:  It  Is  alleged  that  reprisals  are 
suffered  by  complainants  through  repatria- 
tion. 

Rebuttal:  We  have  records  of  actual  en- 
forcement cases  which  have  been  carried 
to  final  conclusion  requiring  payment  of 
penalties  by  employers  who  have  engaKed 
In  this  practice.  ^ 

Argument:  It  Is  alleged  rights  of  Mexican 
nationals  under  the  Mexican  constitution 
are  denied  them  in  this  country. 

Rebuttal:  Only  to  the  extent  that  Mexico 
has  transplanted  such  guarantees  Into  the 
International  Agreement  may  they  be  en- 
forced In  this  country. 


October  16 


1963 


CHAFTEX     M.    THE    BRACERO    HIMSELF 

This  Chapter  contains  many  of  the  alle- 
gations made  in  previous  chapters.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  it  paints  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  Mexican  worker  as  a  forlorn  piti- 
able creature  without  friend  or  ally.  In  a 
strange  country  and  among  strange  people 
who  care  nothing  about  his  problems  or  his 
feelings.  He  lives  and  works  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  "Ignorance,  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation"—page  80.  paragraph  3— his  failure 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  and  the 
whims  of '  unscrupulous  employers. 

If  this  chapter  does  nothing  else.  It  should 
point  up  the  necessity  of  painting,  for  t^e 
public  and  for  Congress,  the  accurate  pic- 
ture of  Plto  Perez  In  the  United  States  which 
would  successfuUy  put  to  rest  the  caricature 
approach  ^t  this  and  other  writers  to  the 
bracero  program. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the*  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  as  a  layman  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  maintain  in  a  free  re- 
pubUc  is  a  proper  balance  between  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  fair  and  unj 
prejudiced  appllcaUons  of  due  process  of 
law. 

The  basis  of  our  Judicial  system  rests 
on  the  fact  that  we  consider  a  man  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty  by  a  Judge  or 

S^w  ^*  ^®  ^°^®  *^^'  ^^  recognize 
that  basic  to  a  constitutional  democracy 
Is  the  right  of  the  press  to  inform  the 
pubUc  on  matters  of  local  and  national 
concern.  We  do  not  have  in  this  covmtry 
a  situaUon  such  as  that  which  exists  In 
England  where  laws  have  been  estab- 
lished to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press 
In  order  to  Insure  an  unprejudiced  Jury 


We  must  depend  upon  the  self-restraint 
not  only  of  our  press  but  of  our  legal 
profession,  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  of  the  Judiciary  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  example  of  this  basic  conflict  which 
we  have  recently  seen  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  to  raise  certain  questions 
concerning  it.  We  have  had  before  the 
courts  of  Nashville  for  many  months  a 
case  presented  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment against  the  head  of  the  Teamsters 
Union.  It  is  a  complicated  case  and  has 
been  replete  with  charge  and  counter- 
charge throughout  its  course.  Charges 
have  been  made,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  seeking  a 
conviction  on  the  basis  of  a  "Trial  by 
Newspaper."  Charges,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  made  that  such  accusa- 
tions are  not  only  unfounded  but  are 
purely  delaying  maneuvers  attempted  to 
obstruct  the  cause  of  justice  and  the 
resolution  of  the  case. 

I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  jus- 
tification to  defend  either  side  In  the 
controversy.  What  I  do  want  to  do  is 
to  point  out  an  action  which  I  consider 
unwarranted. 

In  September,  the  defendants  In  the 
case  filed  with  the  court  of  appeals  a 
request  for  a  stay  of  trial  which  was 
granted.  This  move  was  opposed  by  the 
Justice  Department  and,  following  the 
granting  of  the  stay  by  the  court  of 
appeals,  the  Justice  Department  de- 
cided to  move  for  modification  of  the 
order  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This 
motion  was  prepared,  and  was  received 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
October  5,  1963. 

In  the  morning  newspaper  In  Nash- 
ville on  October  5,  the  same  day,  a  story 
was  printed  to  the  effect  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  "asked  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  yesterday  to  require  James 
R.  Hoffa  to  file  a  petition  seeking  review 
of  the  appeals  court  ruling  by  October 
11  Instead  of  October  20." 

Notice  that  in  the  newspaper  story  the 
word  "yesterday"  Is  used.  The  story  Is 
written  as  if  the  brief  were  filed  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  However,  it  was  not.  In  fact,  It 
was  filed  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
October,  whereas  the  deadline  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  could  not  possibly 
be  later  than  between  12  o;clock  mid- 
night and  2.  Thus,  this  paper  must  have 
received  word  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  this  request  prior  to  Its  time  of 
filing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  release  in 
the  press  would  Indicate  a  certain  lack 
of  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Whether  they  had  ade- 
quate justification  for  the  motion  or  not 
has  no  bearing  on  the  situation.  What 
is  important  is  that,  of  all  people,  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  most  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  proper  balance  between 
the  rights  of  any  defendant  and  the 
the  rights  of  the  press.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  possible  reason  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  for  a  premature 
release  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  believe 
the  release  Itself  would  have  any  damag- 
ing effect  upon  a  jury  for  either  side. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  important  enough  to 
have  any  particular  weight  In  the  case 
at  all.    Therefore,  why  take  the  action? 


Why  not  follow  the  normal  course  of 
action  and  treat  it  as  It  Is — as  simply  a 
routine  procedure?  ^ 

The  Justice  Department  needs  to  seek 
no  headlines.  It  has  no  need  to  grant 
favoritism  to  a  partlcular»newspaper.  Its 
sole  puipose  Is  to  present  a  well-prepared 
and  documented  case,  to  pursue  It  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion,  and  to  go  about  its 
job.  It  does  not  need  to  engage  in  press 
agentry  or  public  relations. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  think  all  of  us  like  to  have 
justice  be  served,  but  I  think  it  is  re- 


pugnant to  all  of  us  to  see  a  trial  by 
and  through  press  agentry.  and 


headline  ^ ^ ,,     ^,,^ 

I  think  that  is  true  of  the  particular 
subject  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  presented  to  us  today. 

I  would  say  if  the  Attorney  General 
has  a  case  he  ought  to  pursue  it  with 
vigor  but  without  alf  the  press  agentry 
and  flashiness  all  over  the  headlines 
which  have  been  so  prevalent  during 
these  many  years.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  matter  concerning  the  International 
Teamsters  Union  and  the  Attoiney  Gen- 
eral is  a  mattet-  of  a  personal  vendetta 
on  behalf  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
such  prejudgment  of  a  case  appears  to 
me  to  be  repugnant  to  American  juris- 
prudence and  procedure.  So  I  hope  that 
if  there  is  a  case  it  wUl  be  tried  with 
dispatoh  in  the  regular  way  rather  than 
through  this  procedure  of  press  agenti-y 
and  trial  by  headline. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
remarks  and  associate  myself  with  them. 
I  know  a  little  something  about  trial  by 
newspaper  and  public  relations  by  pre- 
dated, prereleased  press  agentry.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  making  clear 
this  point  and  standing  up  for  equal 
justice  for  all  at  all  times. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.    I  am  surprised  at 
what  the  gentleman  has  had  to  say     He 
is  saying  in  effect  that  during  the  pend- 
ency of  a  criminal  case  instituted  by  the 
Government,  the  Government  Itself  is 
issuing  news  releases  with  respect  to  it. 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  has  said' 
Mr.  BROCK.     This  is  apparently  so 
Mr.  TOLLEPSON.    If  that  is  so,  then 
it  is  apparently  a  case  where  we  are 
having  a  trial  by  newspaper  as  well  as 
a  trial  by  court.    The  reason  I  am  sur- 
prised is  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  would  be  cognizant  of   this  or 
would  condone  it.    I  commend  the  At- 
torney General  for  vigorously  pressing 
his  cases  whether  they  be  criminal  or 
not.    I  would  expect  that  of  the  Attor- 


ney General.    I  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  he  would  know  anything  about  this 
He  may;  I  do  not  know. 

I  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  my 
county  for  many  years.    The  bench  and 
the  bar  both  frowned  upon  this  practice 
of  trying  a  case  in  the  newspapers.    The 
courts  especially  were  critical.    If  there 
was  any  Indication  at  any  point  during 
the  course  of  a  criminal  action  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney  had  anything  to 
do  with  publicity  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
fendant he  would  be  chastised  very  se- 
verely.   So  I  am  very  much  surprised,  at 
what  the  gentleman  says.    I  would  hope 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  my  Gov- 
ernment would  handle  his  cases,  or  that 
his    subordinates    would    handle    their 
cases  in  the  proper  and  regular  way^and 
with  all  propriety. 
Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House.    With  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washmgton   [Mr.   TollepsonJ.   it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  know  how  to  practice  law  be- 
cause he  never  practiced  law  a  day  in 
his  life  before  he  became  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the   United  States.     We  have 
learned  from  recent  history  that  the 
Attorney  General  does  love  to  issue  state- 
ments and  make  headlines.    No  less  a 
great  American  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  complained  about  the  fact  that  pre- 
mature release  of  facts  in  criminal  cases 
does  prejudice  the  work  of  the  FBI 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  great  contribution  today 

f,.^'',^?^^.-    ^  ^^^^  ^^e  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I    thank    my    coUpagues    for    their 
contributions. 
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FORMER  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSIONER  JAMES  K.  KNUD- 
SON  ji 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  .to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learned 
yesterday  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  James  K.  Knudson  a 
former  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner. 

I  did  not  know  Mr.  Knudson  until  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Commission 
and  I  had  occasion  to  observfe  his  service 
during  the  years  he  was  a  meAiber  of  this 
most  important  regulatory  agency  of  the 
Government. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as 
the  recipient  of  the  annual  award  by 
the  NaUonal  Defense  TransportaUon  As- 
sociation In  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  It 
was  presented  to  me  by  the  Honorable 
Myer  Feldman,  deputy  special  counsel  to 
the  president,  at  a  luncheon  In  Chicago 
on  October  2.  at  the  close  of  the  18th 


annual  national  defense  transportation 
and  logistics  forum. 

While  I  was  in  Chicago  I  learned  of  the 
serious  Illness  of  Mr.  Knudson.  He  had 
been  scheduled  for  the  keynote  address 
of  the  18th  annual  meeUng  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. Even  though  he  had  prepared  his 
speech  he  was  unable  to  make  it  because 
of  illness. 

A  most  sisfuiflcant  thing  happened 
Since  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  com- 
mitment, he  suggested  that  Mrs  Knud- 
son read  it  for  him.  Although  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  his  con- 
dition, she  was  willing  to  do  it  for  him 
It  was  magnificent.'  It  was  highly  ef- 
fective and  most  interesting. 

The  subject  of  the  keynote  address 
prepared  by  Mr.  Knudson  was  "Stand  Up 
and  Be  Counted."  I  have  read  it  with 
interest  and  benefit. 

It  is  more  significant  in  the  field  of 
transportation  since  Mr.  Knudson  was 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  former  Defense  Trans- 
port Administrator  during  his   service 

S^K^V^^-  He  ^as  appointed  to  the 
ICC  by  President  Truman  in  1950.  As 
Defense  Transport  Administrator,  he 
nad  a  tremendous  responsibUity  provid- 
ing transportation  during  the  Korean 
war  He  resigned  his  position  as  member 
of  the  ICC  in  1954  to  return  to  private 
law  practice.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
brought  a  fresh  point  of  view  to  the  ICC 
with  his  youth,  driving  power,  and 
ability. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Mr.  Knudson  received  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  from  Washington  University  and 
a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Harvard 
Umversity.  For  a  short  period  of  time  he 
was  engaged  In  the  newspaper  business, 
having  served  as  editor  for  several  well- 
known  newspapers,  and  was  division 
chief  of  the  George  Washington  Bicen- 
tennial Commissioa  From  1934  to  1935 
he  was  an  attorney  for  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  and  from 
1935  to  1941  he  was  senior  attorney  in  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Since  Mr.  Knudson  has  departed  this 
hfe  and  with  his  background  of  experi- 
ence and  service.  I  think  It  would  be 
most  appropriate  for  his  keynote  address 
to  the  18th  annual  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  meeting  be 
included  in  the  Record.  I  commend  It  to 
you  for  your  attention.  I  know  you  will 
benefit  as  I  did. 

I  am  therefore  including  the  last 
message  of  the  Honorable  James  K 
Knudson  as  the  finale  of  the  great  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  to  the  American 
people  as  read  by  his  wife  to  the  18th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  logistics 
fonmi  on  September  29,  1963 
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Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted. 
(Keynote "address  by  the  Honorable  James  K 
Knudson,  former  Defense  Transport  Ad- 
ministrator, at,  the   18th  annual  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association  logis- 
tics   forum.    Chicago.    111..    September    29 
through  October  2.  1963) 
Ladies  and  genUemen  of  National  Defense 
TransportaUon  Association,  this  address  is 
designated  on  the  program  as  the  keynote 
speech  of  the  formum.    I  propose  to  make  it 


Just  that— nothing  more,  nothing  less      A 
keynote  address  is  Intended  to  present' the 
issues  of  primary  importance   and  interest 
to  the  assembly  and  is  designed  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  promote  unity  for  a  cause 
I  propose  to  do  that,  also,  if  I  can.     Some-' 
times!  a  keynote  is  designated  as  a  hlghlv 
emotional  performance,    it  wUl  not  be  that 
I  have  at  hand  the  program  for  the  I8th 
annual   fransportatlon  and   logistics  forum 
sponsored    by   this   great   organization-Na- 
tional   Defense    Transportation    Association 
My  obligation  as  a  speaker  is  to  have  you 
stand    up    and    be    counted.      Counted    for 
what?    Why  that's  simple— counted  as  free- 
men in  a  great  latter-day  democracy  of  free- 
men who  have  assembled  here  to  do  honor 
justice  and  duty  to  a  noble  cause  which  thev 
have  espoused.  ^ 

Sometimes    I    wonder    whether    so-called 
freemen  are  capable  of  standing  up  and  belne 
counted  any  more— for  freedom  has  brought 
so    many    creature    comforts,    lackadaisical 
ways  and  relaxed  attitudes  concerning  gov- 
ernment, law  and  morality  into  our  environ- 
ment that  men  are  scarcely  free  any  more 
from   some  of  the   enslaving   Influences   of 
life— Indolence,   let  the  other  fellow  do  it 
apathy,  contentment.    Our  prosperity  breeds 
ease  and  contentment.    We  should  always  be 
a  discontented   country;    never  complacent 
with  what  we  have;  always  striving  for  some- 
thing that  is  attainable  that  we  don't  have 
but  want.    Want  Is  the  great  boon.    Let's  all 
want  something  on  occasion.    Today  let  our 
wants  run  In  the  direction  of  our  National 
Defense    Transportation    Association    wills 
National  Defense  Transportation  Association 
will  is  comparable  to  old-fashioned  American 
patriotism.  Jt 

In  1831  a  remarkable  Frenchman  visited 
this   country  to  look   at  and   evaluate  the 
great    agency    for    freedom    that    the    new 
>Unerlcan-type  democracy  had  brought  Into 
the  world.     Strangely  enough,  he  came  on 
an   official   mission   as   a  magistrate  of  his 
government  to  examine  prisons  In  the  United 
States      But   he   saw   something   more— the 
flowering   of    this    new    type   of   democracy 
unique  In  the  world,  and  destined  to  be- 
come the  worlds  example  of  freedom.     On 
his   return    Tocqueville   wrote    his   "De    La 
DemocraUc  In  Amerlque"  and  was  at  once 
regarded   as  a   celebrated   commentator  on 
world  affairs.    He  became  an  idol  and  a  ref- 
erence point  for  Americans  who  regarded  hla 
writings   as  propheUc.    He   wrote  the   first 
reasoned    poUUcal    account    of    democratic 
government  in  America.    He  wrote  also  as 
to  how  a  gentle  despotism  might  subvert  a 
democratic  society.     This  writing  frightens 
me  with  its  prophetic  Identity.    Said  he: 

"Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  im- 
mense and  tutelary  power,  which  takes  upon 
Itself  alone  to  secure  their  graUfications  and 
to  watch  over  their  fate.  The  power  Is  abso- 
lute, minute,  regular,  provident,  and 
mud  •   •   •. 

"After  having  thus  successfully  taken  each 
member  of  the  community  In  Its  powerful 
grasp  and  fashioned  him  at  will,  the  su- 
preme power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the 
whole  community.  It  covers  the  surface  of 
society  wHh  a  network  of  small  complicated 
rules,  minute  and  xmlform,  tivoxigh  which 
the  most  original  minds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic characters  cannot  penetrate  to  rise 
above  the  crowd.  The  will  of  man  Is  not 
shattered,  but  softened,  bent,  and  guided- 
men  are  seldom  forced  by  It  to  act,  but  they 
are  constantly  restrained  from  acUng. 

"Such  a  power  does  not  destroy,  but  It  pre- 
vents existence;  It  does  not  tyrannize  but  it 
compresses,  ener^-ates.  extinguishes,  and 
stupefies  a  people,  till  each  nation  Is  re- 
duced to  nothing  better  than  a  flock  of  timid 
and  Industrious  animals,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment Is  the  shepherd." 

One  Is  led  to  wonder  todayl  when  our  de- 
mocracy is  undoubtedly  matx^^lng  along  the 
lines  Indicated  by  Tocqueville,  whether  free 
men  are  any  longer  capable,  that  is,  ready. 
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wllUi^lg  and  able  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
ln<«  noble  cause  or  whether  they  would  not 
rather  Just  drift  In  a  state  of  Innocuous 
desuetude  somewhat  bored  by  It  all  and 
wanting  only  for  adventure,  luxury,  excite- 
ment or  sin  to  eventuallze  their  otherwise 
circumscribed  lives. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are 
heading  toward  such  a  condition  In  America 
today.  Are  we  getting  less  and  less  capable 
of  standing  up  and  being  counted  In  worthy 
causes  because  our  society  has  taken  the 
starch  out  of  us?  Are  we  getting  soft,  bent 
and  guided? 

In  my  mind  that  Is  the  overriding;  reason 
for  assemblages  such  as  this  one.  For  we 
have  met  together  here  today  in  the  solemn 
espousement  of  a  cause,  a  good  cause,  a 
monumental  cause. 

Some^of  you  might  say  that  there  are  too 
nuuiy  causes  nowadays  and  not  enough  ef- 
fects. I  would  disagree.  As  long  as  men 
have  caxises  to  Join,  promote,  or  even,  on 
occasion,  to  exploit  In  the  public  Interest 
we  will  have  a  vital  democracy  of  freemen. 
It  Is  when  our  causes  are  lost  or  forgotten 
that  we  are  In  danger.  It  Is  only  when  we 
stop  obeying  our  most  human  Impulses  to 
rise  up  and  be  counted  In  some  worthwhile 
endeavor  that  we  are  reduced  to  nothing 
better  than  a  flock  of  timid  and  Industrious 
animals  of  which  Government  is  the  shep- 
herd, as  TocqueviUe  envisioned. 

We  should  be  the  shepherds  of  our  democ- 
racy; we  should  carry  the  ball;  we  should 
do  the  right:  we  should  promote  Justice;  we 
should  establish  harmony;  we  should  re- 
move barriers  to  social  progress;  and  other- 
wise contribute  affirmatively  to  the  welfare 
-~-  ^  our  Nation.  We  should  be  proud.  In  short, 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  numerous 
good  causes.  This  is  a  day  of  good  causes. 
Their  presence  affects  our  economy  and  our 
governmental  structure  and  form  far  more 
than  we  realize.  The  National  Defense 
Transi>ortatlon  Association  Is  no  exception. 

We  cannot  all  elect  to  do  all  that  we  should 
or  must  do  in  this  respect  to  earn  our  iden- 
tity as  freemen.  We  must  be  selective. 
Some  of  us  must  go  in  one  direction,  some 
in  others  to  reach  the  common  result  we  are 
striving  for.  to  wit,  progress  as  a  nation. 

We  have  choeen  a  particular  and  special^ 
Ized  area  of  interest  In  our  national  econ- 
''  omy  and  commonwealth  and  have  dedicated 
a  part  of  our  time  and  energy  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  particular  dream  or  ambition,  call 
It  what  you  will.  That  dream  is  to  have  in 
this  country  the  best  transportation  system 
that  Is  available  to  man  and  to  have  it  with- 
'  j  out  procrastination  or  delay.  To  have  it  for 
purposes  of  peace  or  war. 

If  we  were  agriculturists,  we  would  cham- 
pion the  caxise  of  farming.     If  we  were  In- 
dustrialists, Industry  would  be  our  celebrant. 
If  we  urged  physical  health  as  the  hope  of 
J  the  world  we  would  be  here  flexing  our  mus- 

cles for  one  another.     If  we    thought  that 
culture  or  civil  rights  were  going  to  keep  the 
world  in  proper  orbit,  our  voices  would  be 
!  so  raised.    If  we  were  sociologists  we  should 

view  crime  and  immorality  with  concern. 
And  If  religionists,  with  disdain.  Engineer- 
ing would  occupy  our  thoughts  If  we  sprang 
from  the  field  of  slide  rule  and  level,  and 
so  on,  ad  Infinitum. 

There  are  about  125,000  organizations  of 
various  kinds  espousing  causes  and  labor- 
ing for  them  In  this  country.  An  associa- 
tion official  told  me  recently  that  for  every 
new  association  instituted  in  the  country 
today,  one  expires.  So  we  have  reached  the 
saturation  point  In  causes,  however  worthy. 
But  we  must  not  let  our  cause  expire.  It 
could  easily  do  so  from  inattention,  apathy, 
or  noninterest  on  our  part.  It  takes  years 
to  build  an  organization.  It  can  fall  apart 
in  days. 

Oiirs  Is  a  cause  which  in  a  sense  embraces 
all  of  the  others  put  together,  for  without 
transportation  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise. 


produce,  people,  ideas,  the  spoken  and 
written  word  .there  could  be  no  other  cause. 
Transportation  is  the  artery  through  which 
passes  the  Ufeblood  of  the  Nation.  Every 
single  one  of  the  other  causes  Is  related  in 
some  way  or  Indebted  in  some  way  to  trans- 
portation. Nowadays,  unless  we  could  pick 
up  our  beds  literally  and  ride  to  places  with 
our  miscellaneous  impedimenta,  we  would 
be  a  sterile  nation  indeed,  doing  little  good 
in  the  world.  We  are  a  nation  on  the  go, 
on  the  move,  never  standing  still.  Moreover, 
we  would  be  earthbound,  out  of  touch  with 
the  wide  universe  which  is  now  being 
brought  into  our  lives  with  soul-stunning 
rapidity  and  effect.  As  it  is.  the  whole 
world  is  our  garden  and  our  gateway  to  space 
and  eternity.  We  shall  shortly  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mars  and  stars. 

We  have  learned  through  convincing  ex- 
perience that  transportation  is  a  worthy  ob- 
ject and  a  Just  cause  to  rise  up  and  be 
counted  for  as  patriotic  American  citizens, 
for  as  Philip  Guedalla  once  observed  "the 
true  history  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
history  of  transportation."'  We  are  particu- 
larly concerned  with  transportation  for  de- 
fense because  we  have  seen  its  need  dem- 
onstrated In  time  of  battle. 

In  our  War  Between  the  States,  our  great- 
est domestic  disaster,  we  witnessed  half  a 
nation  go  down  to  defeat  because  its  trans- 
portation facilities  were  Inadequate  to  carry 
on  the  battle.  Followers  of  Gen.  Bed- 
ford Forest's  theory  indeed  "got  there  first- 
est  with  the  mostest,"  and  the  war  was 
thereby  woil. 

In  World  War  I  we  saw  the  steel  tide  of 
Kalserism  go  down  to  defeat  when  its  lines 
of  communication  on  land  and  sea  were  in- 
terdicted. At  that  moment  Kaiser  Germany 
was  a  helpless  and  hungry  war  machine  try- 
ing vainly  to  win  a  foredoomed  battle. 
Without  adequate  transportation  such  as 
we  had,  it.  could  not  be  done.  We  again 
arrived    flrstest    with    the    mostest. 

In  World  War  II  we  saw  this  awesome  pat- 
tern repeated  on  an  even  greater  scale. 
When  Hitler's  aircraft  factories  and  airfields, 
railroads  and  autobahns  were  destroyed  or 
Impeded  he  had  lost  his  war.-  Nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  have  saved  him  after  that. 
And  the  Japanese  war  machine  ground  to  a 
halt  when  its  lines  of  travel  and  communi- 
cation were  destroyed  by  our  Armed  Forces. 
Our  own  transportation  systems  supplied  the 
needed  material  to  insure  success. 

Transportation  for  defense  or  war  con- 
templates an  Interest  In  transi>ortation  for 
peace  because  when  we  go  to  war  It  is  too 
late  to  start  then  to  prepare  our  transpor- 
tation for  defense. 

It  is  Indeed  a  sobering  thought  to  be 
brought  to  realize  how  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant one  single  aspect  of  our  national 
economy  such  as  transportation  can  become. 
Why  do  you  think  we  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment striving  mightily  to  avert  a  railroad 
strike?  It  is  because  this  Nation's  life  would 
grind  surely  to  a  stop  if  anything  like  that 
were  to  happen.  | 

We  have  become  so  dependent  on  our 
transportation  system  in  peace  or  war  that 
we  must  foster,  preserve,  and  develop  It  at 
all  costs  in  peace  or  war.  We  are  the  watchers 
to  see  that  this  is  done. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  lately  become  e.xcefe- 
ingly  conscious  of  this  obligation  in  terms 
of  exploring  and  conquering  space.  But  we 
have  lagged  behind,  I  fear,  when  it  comes  to 
domestic,  everyday  down-to-earth  trans- 
portation facilities.  In  what  respects  have 
we  lagged  behind  or  are  we  ensconced  in 
problem  areas?  Let  me  answer  this  ques- 
tion. These  are  the  area^  of  our  concern. 
In  our  standing  up  and  being  counted  we 
must  review  our  concern  with  these  areas. 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  area  of  highway 
safety.  We  are  still  snuffing  out  40,000  lives 
per  year  on  our  highways,  not  to  mention  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  property  damage,  the 


untold  injuries,  loss  of  manpower,  the  unal- 
loyed grief  and  sorrow  that  Labor  Day  and 
Foiuth  of  July  holidays  bring.  We  need  to 
start  rolling  a  giant  tidal  wave  of  public 
opinion  and  support  for  all  programs  that 
will  stamp  out  this  evil.  Maybe  we  should 
start  a  program  for  a  mandatory  Jail  sen- 
tence whenever  reckless  driving  is  involved. 
Our  association  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  all  national  endeavors,  local. 
State,  and  Federal,  that  will  help  overcome 
or  reduce  the  dimensions  of  this  American 
tragedy. 

Second,  we  must  become  more  aware  of 
the  terrific  waste  in  manpower  and  resources 
that  comes  about  by  modern  traffic  delays 
and  blockades  in  almost  all  modes,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  highways.  If  all  of  the  man- 
power needlessly  captive  behind  a  steering 
wheel  dally  in  our  comings  and  goings  were 
diverted  to  creative  energy,  what  a  different 
world  It  could  be;  not  to  mention  the  sudden 
cure  of  traffic  ulcers  and  all  of  the  other 
physical  and  mental  frustrations  that  lurk 
and  breed  In  this  sorrowful  picture. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  almost  every 
urban  community  in  this  country  that  such 
a  situation  exists.  It  is  a  sadder  commentary 
that  we  seem  to  be  about  20  years  behind  In 
Its  solution.  Let  us  therefore  give  more  con- 
centrated attention  to  matters  of  local  transit 
and  traffic  problems  and  work  our  way  out 
of  our  morass  of  automobilism.  Let  us  take 
the  lead  in  our  own  communities.  Again  I 
say  we  should  stand  up  and  be  counted  In 
every  reasonable  enterprise  that  will  Justifi- 
ably ameliorate  this  awful  situation. 

Third,  let  us  be  more  conscious  of  the 
great  competitive  struggle  that  is  now  rnglng 
around  us  in  transportation.  There  is  sim- 
ply not  enough  traffic  to  satisfy  the  demands 
or  aspirations  of  all  forms  of  transportation. 
Ours  seems  to  be  the  dual  burden  of  selecting 
the  proper  or  most  efficient  form  of  trans- 
portation to  carry  the  load,  but  to  do  so  In  a 
manner  that  will  not  otherwise  destroy  our 
peacetime  and  defense  transportation  neces- 
sities. We  must  not  destroy  railroads  to  pre- 
serve trucking  companies  or  water  carriers. 
Neither  should  we  destroy  the  latter  in  order 
merely  to  succor  the  former.  Somewhere  in 
between  there  is  a  delicate  balance  that  must 
be  struck  by  wlsemen  wielding  beneficent 
but  all-seeing  governmental  powers  to  pre- 
serve that  balance  in  a  manner  that  will 
guarantee  survival  of  the  machine,  the  sys- 
tem, as  a  whole.  For  we  need  it  in  all  its 
parts  and  more  bes'ides.  This  wUl  be  the 
competitive  st/uggle  of  our  age.  I  have 
written  elsewhere  on  this.     I  quote: 

"There  U  in  the  making  a  radical  shift  in 
the  economic  control  of  transportation  away 
from  the  baslp  concepts  that  underlie  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  in  the  direction 
of  lalssez  faire.  Adam  Smith,  and  managerial 
discretion.  This  shift  Is  the  more  remark- 
able because  It  is  proposed  by  a  New  Frontier 
administration  that  is  otherwise  emphasizing 
and  extending  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal  which  would  subject  most  facets  of  the 
Nation's  economy  to  added  types  of  govern- 
mental control.  The  proposal  sfands  out  like 
a  lamppost  in  a  field  of  barbed  wire.  Wheth- 
er It  will,  if  enacted,  guide  transportation 
through  the  troubles  ahead  is  problematical.' 

We  must  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  being 
for  or  against  such  shifts  in  our  basic  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  This  shift 
ought  to  be  widely  debated,  analyzed  and 
taken  to  heart  in  NDTA  circles.  In  my  own 
opinion  we  should  oppose  radical  changes 
here. 

Fourth,  we  shall  become  too  preoccupied 
with  our  interest  in  space  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful, to  the  detriment  of  an  otherwise  vigorous 
Interest  In  down-to-earth  transportation. 
"Too  preoccupied"  Is  a  relative  term  but  I 
Insist  upon  Its  validity  as  long  as  we  are 
lagging,  as  we  are,  so  ominously  in  our  at- 
tention to  research  and  development  In  the 
field  of  domestic,  earthly  transportation  and 


particularly  in  our  construction  and  stock- 
piling of  hardware  and  facilities  to  do  the 
domestic  Job  In  peace  or  war  more  efficiently 
adequately  and  economically. 

We  need  to  have  established,  and  at  once 
a  Cape  Canaveral  or  a  Huntavllle  for  earth 
transportaUon  that  will  bring  about  some 
radical  breakthroughs  that  will  be  compara- 
ble  to  the  steam  engine.  In  its  day  the 
diesel  In  its.  the  modern  motor  vehicle  and 
airplane,  the  efficient  highway  grid,  the  off- 
road  military  vehicle,  the  hydrofoil  vessel 
the  monorail,  etc.  Without  more  such  break- 
throughs, we  will  continue  to  wallow  in  semi- 
efficiency  only.  An  Institute  of  transporta- 
tion research  and  development  is  a  must. 
Let  us  stand  up  and  be  counted  therefore 
in  favor  of  greater  emphasis  on  transporta- 
tion research  and  development.  Let  us  have 
our   Institute   underway   by    1965. 

The  scientific  space  revolution  will  In  time 
create  a  new  industrial  revolution  on  earth 
According   to   George    L.   Haller,   vice   presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  space 
Industry  will   truly  be  the  great   enterprise 
of  this  century,    in  the  coming  decade  of  the 
1960'8,  so  rapidly  will  space  science  and  tech- 
nology develop  that  It  will  bring  with  it  a 
new  industrial  revolution  created  out  of  that 
new  science  of  astronautics  and  resulting  in 
the  growth  of  the  greatest  Industrial  cpm- 
plex  In  the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
beginning.    In  fact,  Ita  effect  will  eventual- 
ly encompass  no  little  part  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse.    Some  authorltlea  even  predict,  per- 
haps rashly,  that  In  the  number  of  produc- 
tion   workers    and    the    amount  -of   dollars 
spent,  the  space  and  missile  Industry  wlU 
In   time  outstrip   the  automotive  Industry, 
making  it  the  greatest  Industry  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  can't  afford  to  let  this  happen  without 
a  corresponding  degree  of  attention  being 
given  to  our  earthly  needs  for  transportation. 
We  must  not  spend  more  federally  than  we 
can  rationally  commit  to  the  space  race  only. 
And  let  us  bring  industry,  not  Government 
more  and  more  Into  this  total  picture  In- 
cluding the  so-called  space  race  so  that  re- 
sultant benefits  can  become  consumer  goods 
as  Immediately  as  poaslble.    This  is  another 
cause  in  which  we  can  rise  and  be  counted. 
Fifth,  let  us  overcome  our  fears  of  big  busi- 
ness in  the  transportation  field.     If  it  will 
produce  better  transportation  for  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsy  to  merge,  let's 
work  out  a  way  of  thieir  doing  so  without 
destroying  labor  or  the  lltUe  transportation 
busineas  on  the  way.     ThU  can  be  done  by 
clear  heads  and  men  activated  by  crusading 
zeal  and  a  genuine  Interest  in  the  trtie  na- 
tional transportation  policy.    The  defeatists 
In  such  endeavors  are  those  who  would  pre- 
serve the  statios  quo  at  all  coets.    "All  costs" 
Is  to  high  a  price  to  pay  for  merely  stand- 
ing still.     I  use  the  N.TC.-Pennsy  example 
only  to  Illustrate  a   much   bigger  Issue,  of 
cotirse.     A  close  check  on  the  will  of  Congress 
and  the  activity  of  commissions  on  this  score 
is  warranted.     At  any  rate,  here  Is  a  phase 
or   a  segment  of  our  transportation   catise 
for  which  we  can  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Sixth,  let  us  as  a  nation  regain  some  of 
our   pioneering  spirit   In   transport   invest- 
ment.    We  no  longer  have  to  fear  that  we 
as  cities,  towns,  or  Individuals  wUl  be  put 
upon  by  "robber  barons '  such  as  dominated 
the  scene  of  transportation  in  the  la«t  cen- 
tury.   They  are  gone,  dead  and  gone.    Benef- 
icent governmental  regulatory  agencies  now 
hold   in   check   all  such  untoward  happen- 
ings  as    characterized   the    transport   com- 
munlUes  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.     We 
must  build  up  and  where  necessary  restore 
confidence   In   railroad,    truckllne,   pipeline, 
and  water  carrier  Investment.     The  public 
must   be  made   somehoi^  to  participate   In 
their  development  with  renewed  confidence 
anc^  a  glad  heart  that  will  give  the  public 
a  greater  equity  and  interest.    In  this  way 
we  can  avoid  the  specter  of  govemmenUl 
ownership,  which  would  be  calamitous   Lets 
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stand  up  and  be  counted  in  this  worthy 
cause.  Let  us  avoid  a  socialized  transport 
system  at  all  costs. 

And  so  I  could  go  on  mentioning  and 
outlining  other  problems  and  challenges 
that  transportation  for  peacetime  and  de- 
fense faces.  Doubtlessly  your  many  outstand- 
ing speakers  at  this  convention  wUl  do  so 
each  in  his  own  Inimitable  way.  I'm  going 
to  keynote  out  now  and  leave  the  details  to 
be  worked  over  by  them. 

In  closing  let  me  make  a  few  observations 
about  the  stetus  and  future  of  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association. 

This  keynote  would  be   unfinished  If  the 
accomplishments   of  Colonel  Crary  and  his 
associates    in    working   out    the   day-to-day 
destiny  of  the  National  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Association  were  not  recognized.     Dur- 
ing his  terms  as  director  and  as  executive 
vice  president,  the  National  Defense  Trans- 
portation   Association    has    become    an    or- 
ganization of  13,000  members,     it  has  more 
than  1.000  life  members  and  more  than  100 
sustaining   members.     When   Colonel   Crary 
assumed  office  the  association  was  In  debt 
more  than  $7,000.     Liquid  assets  of  the  Na- 
tional   Defense   Transportation    Association 
are  now  In  excess  of  $300,000,  and  all  of  this 
since     1951.     This    sounds    like    a    modem 
association  success  story  and  it  Is.  We  should 
all  be  grateful  to  Colonel  Crary  for  his  de- 
votion and  efficiency.     I  pause  to  say  this 
as  a^  well-deserved  compliment. 

So  .that  we  now  have  an  organization  in 
being  that  is  worth  standing  up  and  being 
counted  In  or  for  or  by.     When  I  first  came 
Into    the   National   Defense    Transportation 
Association  as  a  member.  I  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  Its  mission  and  destiny.     These 
have  long  since  been  reversed  by  Ite  train 
of  achievements  and  we  have  barely  scratched 
the    surface    of    possibility    and    potential 
However,  we  are  now  at  the  crossroads  of  a 
reorganization  as  this  convention  wUl  dem- 
onstrate.    This  will  create  new  problems  with 
which  new  management  will  have  to  wrestle 
This  they  will  do  as  a  team,  standing  to- 
gether.    Let  us  always  remember  that   the 
profile  of  patriotism  like  the  profiles  of  cour- 
age is  not  found  in  one  who  hangs  back  and 
does  nothing  for  a  good  cause.     May  I  be 
personal  for  a  moment.     If  you  were  to  walk 
Into  my  office  you  would  see  on  the  mantel- 
piece a  replica  of  Durer's  famous  praying 
hands,    signifying   my    trust   In   God.     You 
would  see  the  American  flag  beneath  a  pic- 
ture of  our  broad  and  gracious  land,  signi- 
fying my  love  of  country.     You  would  find  an 
elephant  not  recumbent  but  rampant,  indi- 
cating a-Republlcan  philosophy  with  a  verve 
You  would  see  Anally  a  flag  of  the  National 
Defense     TransportaUon     Association's     In- 
signia Indicating  my  first  love  for  a  cause 
If  you  want,  forget  the  elephant,  but  don't 
forget  the  other  good  causes  for  the  purpose 
of  this  address.     I  have  In  mind  In  closlne 
an  American  prayer: 

"O  God,  whose  name  was  on  the  lips  of  the 
men  who  founded  this  Nation,  and  on  the 
lips  of  men  who  died  for  it— be  with  us  yet 
Guide  us  through  our  periods  of  crises,  con- 
fusion, and  insecurity.  Keep  us  steadfast 
m  remembering  the  truths  our  forefathers 
lived  by.  Restore  our  innocence,  renew  oiu- 
vision,  enter  our  hearts,  and  keep  us  brave 
Give  us,  as  Americans,  the  strength  to  do 
Your  work  and  to  make  this  country  worthy 
of  Your  blessing.  Let  vis  have  the  will  and 
the  way  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  com- 
mon causes  that  are  worthy  and  just.  Bless 
us  to  this  end.     Amen  " 


ARISTOTLE    ONASSIS    DEALINGS 
WITH  UJ3.  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 
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Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  this  af temoori 
to  clarify  for  mj>  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  concern  I  have  evidenced  in  the  last 
few  days,  a  concern  which  has  com- 
manded considerable  attention  in  the 
press. 

First,  may  I  point  out  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  one  who  holds  personal  loyalties 
nigh  to  openly  criticise  in  the  puWic 
forum  those  with  whom  one  has  been 
connected  in  a  friendly  fashion  in  the 
past— particularly  when  those  connec- 
tions reach  back  into  those  wonderful 
carefree  days  of  college  life 

Nonetheless,  some  of  the  facts  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  concerning 
the  recent  trip  of  our  First  Lady  and  our 
Under  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  and  espe- 
cially concerning  their  host,  Aristotle 
Onassis.  are  matters  which  force  me  to 
discuss  them  openly,  so  that  we  can  all 
be  aware  and,  at  the  same  time,  fair 

We  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  history 
Of  the  relationships  which  Aristotle 
Onassis  has  had  with  our  Government 
It  spans  many  years.  It  covelfe  three 
administrations,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat— and  thus  it  is  not  a  record  of 
partisan  preference  but  rather  of  re- 
peated use  of  our  governmental  poUcies 
by  one  clever— and  some  might  say  un- 
scrupulous—man for  his  very  great  per- 
sonal gain.  Two  congressional  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted  into  his 
schemes  and  methods.  One  Attorney 
General  took  him  to  dourt  where  he  was 
found  guilty  on  over  10  counts  fined 
some  $10  miUion,  and  forced  to  divest 
hunself  of  certain  stock  and  assets 

These  are  all  matters  of  history  But 
how  many  know  of  the  scope  of  our 
Government's  present  dealings  with  the 
interests  of  Onassis? 

Apparently  no  one  in  Government. 
There  have  been  some  hard  working  re- 
porters who  tried  to  put  all  the  pieces 
together,  before  the  Information  doors 
were  closed  to  them,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  put  the  puzzle  together.  And 
who  can  wonder  wherf  we  know  Onassis 
controls  one  of  the  largest  shipping  in- 
terests In  the  world,  with  companies  In- 
corporated in  many  lands,  with  ships 
flying  countless  different  flags— and  with 
unregistered  agents  dealing  with  aU  de- 
partments of  our  Government  which  use 
contract  shippers. 

Aristotle  Onassis  controls  or  owns  a 
major  Interest  In  70  corporaUons  His 
fleet  has  been  estimated  at  over  100 
vessels.  He  can  only.be  considered  an 
International  financial  figure. 

One  of  his  corporations— Victory  Car- 
riers, Inc.,  of  New  York  City— is  Ameri- 
can based  and  some  information  on  its 
relations  and  business  dealings  with  the 
U.S.  Government  is  available.  Of  this 
Onassis  apparently  owns  25  percent  and 
the  other  75  percept  is  owned  in  trust 
for  his  two  sons.  Nevertheless,  Mr 
Onassis  stated  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittee that,  in  effect,  his  Is  the  control- 
Ing  word  In  the  operation  of  this  com- 
Piiny. 

During  fiscal  1963  Victory  Carriers 
was  paid  $858,596.58  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service  for  shipments  on  gen- 
eral cargo  vessels  and  three  tankers. 
Victory  also  was  paid  $198,000  by  the 
General    Services    Adinlnlstration    for 
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hauling  fertilizer  from  Tunis  to  Korea 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Prom  October  1.  1962.  to  September 
30.  1963.  Victory's  dry  cargo  ships  were 
paid  $2,692,292  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  hauling  grain  under  title 
I.  Public  Law  480.  Nobody  knows  what 
proportion  of  the  contemplated  Soviet 
wheat  shipments  will  float  on  Onassis 
bottoms. 

Of  substantial  importance  to  Victory 
Carriers  and  Mr.  Onassis  is  the  $48.- 
312.C00  guarantee  put  up  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  permitted  the  com- 
pany to  build  four  new  tankers.  This 
guarantee  is  administered  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  under  a  congres- 
sional pohcy  which  established  such  an 
indirect  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  by  American  owners.  The  fact 
that  the  trust  for  his  children  owns  con- 
trol of  the  company  whose  ship  con- 
struction is  guaranteed  and  that  the 
tnist  is  located  in  America  does  not  get 
around  the  fact  that  this  technical,  legal 
fiction  was  used  to  defeat  the  real  Intent 
of  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  Onassis  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  smart  operator 
who  has  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
a  close  relationship  with  all  govern- 
ments— particularly  that  of  the  United 
States  and  its  various  agencies. 

My  colleagues,  when  I  originally 
brought  out  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
poor  judgment  and.  perhaps,  impropriety 
of  our  First  Lady,  her  sister,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  his 
wife  In  accepting  the  lavish  hospitality 
of  this  international  character— whose 
personal  and  business  reputation  are 
well  known.  I  had  hoped  that  there  would 
be  a  readily  acceptable  and  easy  expla- 
nation for  the  visit  and  that  the  White 
House  would  have  quickly  clarified  the 
situation  for  all  of  America.  To  date, 
the  only  comment  from  the  White  House 
and  the  Commerce  Department  has  been 
**no  comment."         ^ 

And  yet,  since  the  story  firsf  appeared 
yesterday.  I  have  received  calls  from  men 
within  Government,  even  attorneys  in 
the  Justice  Department  who  have  urged 
me  to  press  on  my  inquiries.  Late  last 
night,  one  even  called  me  at  my  office 
to  make  sure  I  knew  that  Mr.  Onassis 
had  been  under  Investigation  by  our 
Justice  Department  as  far  back  as  1953 
and  to  give  me  other  sidelights  into  the 
work  which  went  into  over  10  separate 
counts  and  eventual  verdicts  of  guilt. 

He  called.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  while  in- 
dicating that  he  did  so  at  the  risk  of 
losing  his  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  state  that  what 
I  referred  to  yesterday  as  bad  judgment 
has  caused  many  questions  to  be  raised, 
questions  which  must,  out  of  fairness  to 
those  concerned,  be  answered. 

One  great  newspaper  has  suggested 
that  the  trip  was  arranged  by  Princess 
Radzlwell,  the  First  Lady's  sister.  But 
why  would  she  go  to  Onassis — what  are 
her  husband's  connections  with  him,  and 
why  build  his  ego  and  image  by  enter- 
taming  our  First  Lady?  After  all.  Prin- 
cess Grace  of  Monaco  turned  Onassis 
down  on  another,  similar  invitation— 
and  he  owned  one-half  of  Monte  Carlo 
for  soQ^  time. 
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And  what  was  our  Under  Secretary  of 
Commer<^e  doing  aboard?  The  Maritime 
Administf  ation  is  under  his  Department. 
Did  he  g6to  arrange  for  shipping  of  our 
wheat?  jWere  any  agreements  made  for 
further  e^ctensions  of  the  capital  require- 
ments due  from  Onassis  interests,  par- 
ticularly the  one  due  this  Saturday? 
Why  would  he  put  himself  in  such  a 
position  otherwise? 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  better  than 
anyone  of  us  the  particular  demands  and 
strict  standard  of  behavior  and  associa- 
tion that  is  forced  upon  a  public  ser- 
vant. His  life,  and  that  of  his  family, 
is  held  up  to  constant  scrutiny.  His 
conduct  and  associations  are  expected  to 
be  of  the  highest  level. 

This  is  not  always  justified— It  is  often 
the  source  of  unfair  criticism. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  this  matter  out 
into  the  open  so  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned can  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  and 
will  certainly  continue  to  be  raised  un- 
less answered.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
answers  will  no  longer  be  "no  comment" 
and  that  these  answers  will  dispose  of 
any  questions  of  doubt  which  presently 
exist.  To  do  less  would  not  be  fair- 
to  those  concerned  or  to  the  American 
people. 


NEW  NATIONAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION- 
THE  INDEPENDENT  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes.    ' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
lawyer  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  along  with  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  lawyers  of  the  Nation  who 
belong  to  this,  the  largest  professional 
association  among  lawyers.    I  have  been 
proud  of  my  membership,  but  more  and 
more  over  the  past  few  years  I  have 
noticed  a  great  shift  of  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Instead  of  sound  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  and  the  United  States,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  taJcen  to 
pushing  various  causes  such  as  plans  for 
world  laws  with  an  all-powerful  World 
Court,  and  moreover  it  has  been  more 
than  usually  willing  to  accommodate  It- 
self to  the  demands  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration instead  of  maintaining  its 
professional  independence. 

INSEPXNDENT    BAS    ASSOCIATION 

Last  year  I  learned  about  the  Inde- 
pendent Bar  Association,  a  new  national 
legal  organization,  of  550  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y..  10036.  Recently  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  its  offi- 
cial journal.  Law  Today,  containing  some 
profound  and  thought-provoking  arti- 
cles on  the  World  Court  and  the  Con- 
nally  rcswvation.  I  have  come  to  know 
the  Independent  Bar  Association  very 
well  and  it  soon  became  clear  to  me  that 
this  professional  organization  is  whole- 
heartedly devoted  to  true  American 
principles  and  Intends  to  emphasize  a 
professional  approach  to  legal  questions. 

What  motivated  the  Independent  Bar 
Association  to  devote  its  first  issue  of 


Law  Today  to  the  World  Court  question 
was  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  its 
world  peace  through  law  committee  on 
lawyers  to  promote  the  concept  of  an 
omnipotent  and  compulsory  World 
Court  to  which  the  United  States  would 
have  to  surrender  a  large  measure  of  its 
sovereignty.  This  pressure  culminated 
In  an  international  lawyer  conference  in 
Greece  this  past  summer  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Senate  Resolution  166  by 
Senator  Russkll  Long  wliich  urges  new. 
far-reaching  powers  for  the  World  Court. 

LAW    TODAT 

The  Law  Today  issue  on  the  World 
Court  contains  scholarly  aiticles  by  such 
distinguished  jurists  as  Chief  Justice  B. 
K.  Roberts,  of  Florida.  Presiding  Judge 
H.  E.  Nichols,  of  the  Georgia  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Superior  Court  Judge  Jo- 
seph L.  Call,  of  Los  Angeles.  There  are 
excellent  articles  also  by  Frank  E.  Hol- 
man.  of  Seattle,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  holder  of 
Its  highest  medal,  and  by  Alexander  C 
Dick,  of  New  York,  both  Rhodes  scholars 
Other  writers  are  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd  of 
New  York,  noted  expert  on  IntcrnaUonal 
affairs.  Carl  H.  Zeiss,  of  Chicago.  John 
B.  Gest,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Howard  H. 
Boyle,  of  Milwaukee,  all  recognized  au- 
thorities on  the  World  Court  question. 

Law  Today  also  Includes  a  carefully- 
reasoned  report  of  the  Independent 
Bar  Association's  committee  on  interna- 
tional and  comparative  law.  devoted  to 
the  recent  proposal  to  increase  the 
World  Court's  powers.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  Vincent  F.  DeCain. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  attorney,  who  has  writ- 
ten authoritatively  on  the  question  of 
the  Connally  reservation  for  the  Na- 
tional Review. 

IMPtlASIS    ON    THE    LAWTR 

The  Independent  Bar  Association  has 
the  Important  goal  of  returning  profes- 
sionalism to  bar  association  work.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a  drift  away 
from  emphasis  on  Improvement  of  law 
and  help  to  the  lawyer  in  his  work,  to 
using  bar  associations  as  political  forums 
for  whatever  views  some  bar  association 
leaders  might  espouse. 

For  example,  just  since  1960  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  sought  to  elim- 
inate   the    Connally    reservation,    has 
abolished  Its  committees  on  tax  limita- 
tion and  nonpartisan  selection  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  has  attacked  propos- 
als to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
preserve  States  rights.  At  the  same  time 
It  has  remained  silent  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  school  prayer.     It 
even  abolished,  after  first  having  weak- 
ened it,  Its  famous  committee  on  Com- 
munist tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives, 
replacing  it  with  a  new  committee  on 
education  against  communism.    It  was 
only  after  its  own  members  strongly  ob- 
jected that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion ordered  major  revisions  in  the  new 
committee's  handbook  on  communism 
for  high  schools,  after  its  first  version 
had  ignored  most  experts  on  commu- 
nism  and   treated  it  as  a  philosophy 
rather  than  a  conspiracy. 

An  imfortunate  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  willingness  to  ac- 


commodate itself  to  the  wishes  of  the 
present  administration  has  been  shown 
by  its  attitude  on  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral judges.    Its  special  committee  on 
nonpartisan  selection  of  Federal  judi- 
ciary was  set  up  during  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Republican  President  in  1958 
to  urge  that  a  substantial  percenfege  of 
the  members  of  the  Federal  bench  come 
from  a  party  other  than  that  of  the 
•President     making     the     appointment. 
However,  in  1962.  during  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Democratic  President,  the  com- 
mittee was  abolished,  although  the  pres- 
ent President  had.  in  barely  a  year,  just 
appointed  more  Federal  judges  than  any 
other  President  during  his  entire  term 
and  in  92  percent  of  the  cases  had  ap- 
pointed judges  from  his  own  party.  What 
was  especially  disappointing  was  the  ex- 
travagant praise  by  the  American  Bar 
Association's  regular  Federal  judiciary 
committee  of  those   representatives   of 
the  administration  who  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  the  committee,  while  at  the  same 
time  acting  as  executors  of  this  partisan 
policy.    Such  acts  hardly  seem  to  show 
an  independent  professional  spirit  dedi- 
cated to  the  rule  ol  law  and  not  of  men. 

A     PBOrZSSIONAL     APPBOACH 

The  Independent  Bar  Association 
seeks  to  reverse  this  trend  toward  politics 
and  to  place  its  wnphasis  on  sound  pro- 
fessional work  on  behalf  of  lawyers.  It 
will  resist  the  temptation  to  transmute 
what  are  truly  pohtical  issues  into  legal 
questions  as  other  bar  associations  seem 
so  eager  to  do.  Even  so,  in  self-defense, 
the  Independent  Bar  Association  will  not 
avoid  political  Issues  where  other  bar 
groups  have  taken  political  stands  it 
considers  objectionable.  The  Independ- 
ent Bar  Association  considers  It  to  be  its 
professional  duty  to  make  it  clear  that 
most  lawyers,  for  example,  do  not  seek 
elimination  of  the  Connally  reservation. 
At  all  -times  the  new  association  will 
strive  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Besides  its  official  journal.  Law  Today, 
the  Independent  Bar  Association  will 
also  publish  Law  Today  Newsletter,  to 
inform  Its  members  and  the  profession 
of  its  activities  and  plans.  Membership 
In  the  Independent  Bar  Association  is 
open  to  any  duly  admitted  lawyer  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  whether  he 
belongs  to  any  other  bar  association. 
Dues  are  $10  a  year  for  lawyers  if  ad- 
mitted over  5  years;  if  under  5  years 
their  dues  are  $5  a  year. 

COAL     or     10,000     MEMBERS 

The  Independent  Bar  Association  has 
an  initial  goal  of  10,000  members  to  be 
reached  over  a  3-year  period.  It  has 
not  yet  made  a  national  membership 
drive,  preferring  to  Interest  lawyers  on 
a  grass-roots  basis.  The  members  who 
have  joined  so  far  are  lawyers  with  a 
strong  interest  in  established  constitu- 
tional principles.  So  far  members  come 
from  more  than  30  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

One  thing  the  Independent  Bar  Asso- 
ciation wlU  strive  to  do  is  be  independent 
of  ouUide  pressures,  whether  these  come 
from  .Government  officials,  judges,  or 
merely  domination  by  a  few  large  law 
firms. 
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The  outlook  Of  the  Independent  Bar    -RotldTt^^tLhe^oltotar^.^u'^ 


of  government  under  our  Constitution 
is  firstjof  all  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
outside  enemies  and  second  to  maintain 
peace  Inside  our  borders.     Other  activi- 
ties of  government  the  new  bar  group 
considers   should   be   limited    to   those 
which   meet    with    general    support   of 
nearly  all  citizens.    For  most  of  oui-  his- 
tory it  contends  the  Constitution  was 
interpreted  in  this  way.  giving  us  a  level 
of  freedom  which  had  never  previously 
existed  in  the  world.    The  views  of  the 
association  on  law  are  similar;  in  a  free 
country  the  law  should  protect  a  citi- 
zen's life,  liberty,   and  property     The 
supposition  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  should  constantly  be  changed  by 
courts  or  the  legislature  to  accommodate 
the  opinions  or  appetites  of  transient 
majorities  is  one  which  denies  that  the 
Constitution  or  law  has  any  more  value 
than  the  notion  of  the  court  or  marshal 
who  enforces  it. 

Many  bar  association  leaders  disagree 
with  these  views.    What  they  have  done, 
however,  the  Independent  Bar  Associa- 
tion fears,  is  more  than  to  express  a  dif- 
fering philosophy  of  law.     It  suggests 
that  some  bar  leaders  have  used  bar  as- 
sociations as  forums  to  propagandize  for 
particular  viewpoints,  viewpoints  which 
had  previously  earned  little  or  no  respect 
among  the  rank  and  file  otVawyers;  that 
they  have  created  an  Intellectual  segrega- 
tion  in   which    views   they   reject   are 
ignored  or  shrugged  off  as  outdated;  that 
they  perpetuate  this  segregation  by  keep- 
ing   some    lawyers    off   committees   on 
which  they  wish  to  serve,  by  issuing  com- 
mittee reports  which  minority  members 
have  not  had  proper  opportunity  to  con- 
sider, and  even   by  closing  association 
publications  to  those  with  differing  views. 
The  association's  complaint  goes  beyond 
that  of  an  outvoted  minority.    For  the 
Independent  Bar  Associaticm  such  con- 
duct justifies  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
old  leadership.    No  longer  is  there  a  true 
forum  in  which  a  lawyer  may  express  his 
views  on  law  in  many  another  bar  asso- 
ciation.   A  particularly  unfortunate  ex- 
ample was  the  use  by  bar  leaders  seek- 
ing repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  of 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  a  sounding  board  for 
a   later   administration   attack   on   the 
reservation  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 


A   Nrw   roRUM    roB   lawyees 
Where   disagreements   arise   between 
members  of  voluntary  associations,  those 
who  find  their  views  being  denied  recog- 
nition can  either  try  to  convince  the 
others  in  the  old  of  the  value  of  their 
views  or  set  up  a  new  voluntary  associa- 
tion to  reflect  their  own  views.    Some 
lawyers   with   views   Uke   those   of  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Bar  Asso- 
ciation believe  it  is  possible  to  seek  a 
change  of  heart  by  the  old  bar  associa- 
tion leadership,  viith  the  hope  of  fair 
treatment  for  their  views.   These  lawyers 
point  to  the  good,  noncontroversial  work 
done    within   present    bar   associaUons 
and  fear  that  an  open  rift  would  divert 
energies  from  useful  projects  all  lawyers 
can  support. 


both,  those  who  established  the  Inde- 
pendent Bar  Association  do  not  believe 
they  can  adequately  trust  the  leadership 
of  the  older  bar  associations  to  give  due 
consideration  to  their  views.  Therefore 
they  have  established  the  Independent 
Bar  Association  so  they  may  have  a 
forum  in  which  to  express  their  own 
views  on  law  and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

CONCENTBATION     ON     CONSTITtmONAL 
PEINCIPLES 

The  Independent  Bar  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  desire  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution wholeheartedly  as  written  is  not 
great  enough  in  existing  bar  leadership. 
The  Independent  Bar  Association  does 
not  claim  a  monopoly  on  faith  in  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  It  can 
hardly  feel  sympathy  for  the  views  of  the 
leadership  of  other  bar  associations 
which  on  the  one  hand  call  loudly  for 
new  interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
by  court  decision  or  legislative  fiat,  while 
on  the  other  hand  ridiculing  the  efforts 
of  those  who  wish  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution—by the  method  specified  in  the 
Constitution  Itself— to  reestablish  the 
very  words  and  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  originally  written. 

In  particular  the  Independent  Bar  As- 
sociation is  concerned  with  the  charac- 
terization by  the  older  bar  leadership  of 
three  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  the  CouncU  of  State 
Governments,  which  would  restore  to 
the  States  the  sole  right  to  apportion 
their  own  legislatures,  would  establish 
the  right  of  States  to  amend  the  ConsU- 
tution,  and  would  establish  the  court  of 
the  Union.  The  new  associaUon  has  not 
yet  taken  a  stand  on  these  important 
proposals.  However,  it  is  seriously  con- 
cerned at  the  tactics  of  much  of  the  older 
bar  leadership  in  trying  to  defeat  the 
proposals  by  misrepresenting  what  they 
would  do.  i 

There  are  other  issues  which  reflect 
the  split  In  viewpoints  between  the  older 
bar  associaUons  and  the  Independent 
Bar  Association.  In  assessing  each  the 
new  association  intends  to  take  a  con- 
stitutional approach,  hoping  thereby  to 
give  the  feeling  of  confidence  to  lawyers 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  that 
there  is  at  least  one  bar  associaUon  which 
proudly  stands  by  the  ConsUtutlon. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  LEGAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Independent  Bar  AssociaUon  of- 
fers to  cooperate  with  other  legal  or- 
ganizaUons.  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  on  all  matters,  whether  they 
are  controversial  or  not,  affecting  their 
common  interests  and  those  of  the  law- 
yer.   It  will  not  attempt  to  duplicate 
good    work    done    in    noncontroversial 
areas  but  will  instead  seek  to  further  it 
Its  members  are  free  to  join  any  other 
bar  group  for  which  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble.   The  associaUon  is  located  in  New 
York  because  no  other  general.  naUonal 
bar  association  Is  located  there   and  be- 
cause New  York  is  so  often  visited  by 
lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Its  first  national  meeUng  of  members 
will  be  held  August  7-9.   1964.  in  New 
York  City  in  order  to  encourage  attend- 
ance by  many  of  the  lawyei*s  who  will 
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be  visiting  the  city  to  attend  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  of  1964-65. 

The  Independent  Bar  Association  is 
headed  by  Harry  S.  Mlddendorf .  of  New 
York  City,  president.  Alexander  C.  EHck. 
of  New  York  City,  treasurer,  and  Vincent 
P.  De  Cain,  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  as- 
sistant secretary.  Its  board  of  governors 
is.  made  up  of  Peter  J.  Byrnes,  of  Wan- 
tagh.  N.Y.;  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd.  J.  Daniel 
Mahoney.  Kieran  ODoherty.  John  Com- 
nlnel.  and  Edward  J.  Schultz.  all  of  New 
York  City;  James  P.  Donovan,  of  Dallas. 
Tex.;  Butler  D.  Shaffer.  Lincoln.  Nebr.; 
John  Unger.  of  Danville,  HI.;  and  Eman- 
uel M.  Cannonito.  of  Blue  Island.  HI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  lawyers 
who  are  members  of  the  Independent 
Bar  Association  are  doing  good  work  and 
the  coiuitry  will  be  better  for  it.  I  have 
myself  recently  joined  the  association 
and  give  it  my  full  support  because  it  is 
so  firmly  dedicated  to  upholding  our 
Cor^stitution  and  to  a  true  professional 
spiiTt. 


FALSE  ALLEGATIONS  AGAINST  MR. 
STRATTON  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama^ 

There  was  no  objection.   ' 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  7.  1963.  and 
an  article  by  Bruce  L.  Felknor.  published 
In  the  ADL  Bulletin  by  the  Antl -Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  October 
1963  issue,  in  order  to  clear  the  air  of 
the  false  allegations  made  against  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton].  The 
articles  follow: 

JXTDGINa  BY  TH«  RECENT  PaST,  ANTI-SEMmSlC 
AKD    THB    SMSAB    WIIX     AOAIK    BK    USH)    IN 

PouncAL  Cakpaigns 

( By  Bnice  L.  Pelknor ) 

One  year  from  now  America  will  be  In 
the  midst  of  Its  quadrennial  phenomenon, 
a  major  election  year.  In  the  October  mad- 
ness that  wUl  descend  on  the  land,  American 
voters  will  be  asked  to  choose  a  President,  the 
Governors  of  most  States,  a  third  of  the 
Senate,  and  all  the  Representatives  In  the 
89th  Congress. 

In  too  many  cases,  voters  also  will  be 
asked  to  dei«at  some  men  because  they  are 
Jews,  and  to  defeat  stUl  others  because  they 
are  (falsely)  aUeged  to  be  antl-Semltlc.  And. 
If  experience  is  a  reliable  guide,  in  some 
cases  Jews  will  be  urged  to  vote  against 
other  Jews  because  they  are  not  good  Jews. 

In  such  a  welter  of  Irrelevancy,  what  can 
the  responsible  citizen,  concerned  both  with 
the  quality  of  government  and  the  quality 
of  the  campaigns  that  elect  government,  do? 

For  the  hard  of  hearing,  one  answer  la 
relatively  simple:  turn  down  the  volume 
on  the  hearing  aid.  For  others,  selective 
listening  Is  essential.  The  operating  rule 
adopted  by  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  for  evaluating  electioneering  la 
two-pronged:  truth  and  relevance.  Often  it 
takes  a  bit  of  research  to  discover  the  truth; 
common    sense,    with   a   few   momente   for 


renectlon  and  analysts,  usually  can  pln-polnt 
relevance. 

In  most  presidential  years,  the  overtones 
of  the  national  contest  drown  out  purely 
local  Issues,  both  valid  and  false.  Such  was 
the  case  In  1960  The  spurious  issue  of  Ken- 
nedy's religion  took  much  of  the  play  away 
from  many  congressional  and  State  cam- 
p»lgns  otherwise  Ukely  to  have  been  dirty 
classics. 
'  However,  in  1960  religion  In  the  presl- 
dentlal  campaign  did  complicate  some 
State  races  where  Catholics  were  candidates. 
Annlogous  problems,  unfortunately,  may 
arise  n~xt  year.  But  let  ua  examine.  In  the 
order  listed  above,  some  of  the  stormier  in- 
dications for  1964. 

First,  there  Is  straight-out  antl-Semltlsm. 
The  potential  presidential  candidacy  of 
.  Barry  Goldwater  could  rally  the  bigots  as 
dramatically  as  the  Kennedy  candidacy  did 
In  1960.  Anti-Semites  are  undeterred  by 
logic;  they  are  prepared  to  hate  on  a  basis 
of  religion,  ethnic  background,  name  and 
even  change  of  name;  it  is  not  necessary 
for  their  target  even  to  be  Jewish  or  partly 
Jewish,  as  witness  some  of  the  scurrlhty  di- 
rected at  Elsenhower  early  In  1952.  suggest- 
ing that  the  general  was  a  part  of  what  the 
lunatics  like  to  call  the  "Jew-Marxist  con- 
spiracy." 

Senator  Ooldwateb  was  raised  as  an 
EpUcopallan  but  his  grandfather  was  Jewish. 
This  Is  more  than  enough  for  the  anti- 
Semite. 

A  principal  worry  of  the  Kennedy  forces 
Immediately  after  the  1960  Democratic  Con- 
vention was  that  Nixon  would  subtly  raise 
the  religious  question  over  and  over  by  say- 
ing. In  effect.  "The  fact  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy U  a  Roman  Catholic  Is  not  an  Issue 
between  us,"  thus  underlining  the  Senators 
faith  to  anyone  who  did  not  know  It.  (Ac- 
tually, Nixon  handled  the  mafter  with  great 
Integrity;  when  the  question  was  rcUsed  he 
would  dismiss  It  curtly  and  simply,  "Religion 
has  no  place  In  this  campaign.")  But  this, 
of  course,  did  not  deter  rabid  antl-CathoUcs 
from  a  fantastic  outpouring  of  hate. 

A  comparable  specter  now  hovers  over 
Gou)WATKa'8  backers.  It  U  the  fear  that  the 
Democrats  (or  simply  political  anU-Semites) 
wlU  use  every  opportunity  to  feed  prejudice 
by  seeming  to  disclaim  It  with  expressions 
like.  "It  doesn't  matter  that  Gou>water  Is  a 
Jew." 

Several  such  episodes  have  come  to  pub- 
lic attention  already,  one  hinging  on  a  suc- 
cess story  related  in  one  Congressman's 
newsletter.  Comparing  the  Inunlgrant  ca- 
reers of  "Big  Mike  Goldwater."  the  Senator's 
grandfather,  and  of  Patrick  Kennedy,  the 
President's  grandfather,  the  letter  suggested 
that  "an  Itinerant  Jewish  merchant's  grand- 
son" could  become  a  presidential  candidate 
only.  In  Harry  Ooldens  phrase.  In  America. 

The  prospective  Goldwater  candidacy  has 
ironic  overtones,  some  funny,  some  not. 
Harry  Golden  is  credited  with  having  ob- 
served wryly  that  he  might  have  known  that 
the  first  Jew  to  become  a  presidential  hope- 
ful would  be  an  Episcopalian.     To  Senator 

GoLowATXB  himself   is   attributed  a  story 

probably  apocryphal— about  his  being  turned 
away  by  a  restricted  country  club.  "But 
I'm  only  half  JewUh."  he  Is  supposed  to  have 
said.    "Can  I  play  nine  holes?" 

The  matter  of  Golowateb's  Jewlshness 
will  of  course  be  fanned  by  full-Ume  anti- 
Semites  before  the  GOP  nomination  la  de- 
cided. Although  San  Francisco  Is  not 
usually  regarded  as  a  habitat  of  the  species, 
placard-bearing  nuU  will  be  parading  around 
the  Cow  Palace  next  July,  handing  out 
crudely  printed  tracts  and  screeds  In  streets 
and  hotel  lobbies,  and  defacing  banners  and 
posters.  PreconvenUon  maneuvering  and 
primary  campaigns  are  where  some  haters 
try  hardest.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  tactic 
U  most  common  in  local  and  congressional 
primary  and  general  elections. 
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It  Is  virtually  certain  that  1964  will  see 
some  sly  and  some  vicious  attempts  to  at- 
tribute antl-Semltlsm  falsely  to  men  whose 
public  and  private  lives  have  shown  no 
trace  of  It.  Former  Vice  President  Nixon 
was  dogged  by  such  efforts,  mostly  stem- 
ming from  a  real  estate  deed  with  a  re- 
strictive covenant  In  lu  printed  form,  a 
clause  Nixon  knew  to  be  without  legal  force 
and  therefore  meaningless.  New  York  City's 
bitter  mayoralty  primary  In  1961  produced 
*  an  episode  of  reverse  smearing  In  which  an 
un.iuthorlzed  supporter  of  one  candidate, 
Arthur  Levitt,  apparently  planted  a  leaflet 
supposedly  Issued  by  the  Wagner  forces  rail- 
ing for  the  election  o'  Wagner  to  avoid  being 
faced  with  a  "choice  between  a  Levitt  and  a 
Lefkowltz." 

In  the  1062  maneuvering  In  New  York 
State  for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nom- 
ination a  classic  ez{unp1e  of  unfounded  ac- 
cusation of  antl-Semltlsm  occurred.  One 
contender  for  the  designation  was  a  Schenec- 
tady Congressman,  Samuel  Stratton. 
Anonymous  antl-Stratton  people  resurrected 
a  clipping  from  a  college  newspaper  of  26 
years  ago  In  which  Stratton.  then  an  under- 
graduate at  the  University  of  Rochester,  com- 
mented, at  the  school  paper's  request,  on  a 
trip  to  Germany.  In  the  summer  following 
his  junior  year.  Stratton,  then  19,  had  made 
a  6-day  bicycle  and  youth  hostel  jaunt 
through  the  Rhlneland.  He  was  generally 
Impressed  with  the  economic  and  material 
g.ilns  Germany  had  made  In  the  early  Hitler 
years.' 

Midway  in  the  article,  after  describing  his 
first  Impressions.  Stratton  gave  voice  to  mis- 
givings. 'Behind  the  gala  show  He  sinister 
forebodings,  perhaps  of  war,"  he  wrote. 
"What  today  may  look  so  nice  and  shiny  may 
some  day  become  very  ugly." 

Near  the  end  of  the  article.  Stratton 
placed  a  paragraph  that  would  come  back  to 
haunt  him:  "Antl-SemlUsm  Is  one  of  the 
less  attractive  aspects  of  the  administration. 
Violent  persecution  is  rare;  Instead  the  feel- 
ing expresses  Itself  In  strong  undercurrents 
of  opinion  among  the  people,  which  probably 
bring  just  as  great  pressure  to  bear.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  justify  such 
action.  One  can  understand  It.  however, 
and  can  appreciate  how  It  might  spread  to 
the  extent  It  has.*' 

The  affair  did  not  cause  any  sort  of  flurry 
at  the  school.  Stratton's  piece  appeared  on 
October  2,  1936.  A  week  later  a  German  ex- 
change student  In  an  Interview  told  the 
paper  the  facta  about  Germany  were  being 
dUtorted.  and  in  passing  sought  to  justify 
the  practice  of  "repressing  a  minority." 

The  following  week.  October  16,  a  Jewish 
student  at  the  university  wrote  a  bitter  lettrr 
refuting  "the  shining  logic  of  Stratton, 
Soyca  (the  German  student)  &  Co."  Of  16 
paragraphs,  he  devoted  14  to  Soyez,  saving 
1  to  demolish  Stratton  with  a  distorted 
quoutlon:  "To  Stratton  antl-Semltlsm  is 
less  attractive  •  •  •  but  one  can  understand 
and  appreciate  It.*  Weasel  words."  The 
critic  thus  Implied  that  Stratton  had  ex- 
pressed approbation  and  understanding  of 
antl-Semltlsm,  whereas  In  fact  he  had  Indi- 
cated neither  Justification  nor  approbation 
but  did  say  one  could  undersUnd  the  phe- 
nomenon and  appreciate  how  It  might  spread 
in  Germany. 

So  far  as  a  careful  perusal  of  the  files  of  the 
paper  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year 
reveals,  the  Jewish  student's  letter  was  the 
end  of  the  controversy  about  Stratton's  at- 
titude—until  26  years  later.  Then  hU  1962 
campaign  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 

'  William  L.  Shlrer  notes  in  "The  Rise  an<t 
Fall  of  the  Third  Reich"  that  oppression  of 
Jews  had  been  temporarily  halted  in  this 
summer  of  1936  and  signs  evidencing  dis- 
crimination had  been  quietly  removed  from 
Bhopwlndows  In  preparation  for  visitors  to 
the  summer  Olympics,  ' 


found  key  sections  of  Its  support  sagging  as 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  State  saw 
and  heard  about  Stratton's  sophomorlc  ven- 
ture Into  international  affairs. 

Whether  Stratton  would  have  won  the 
nomination  but  for  the  episode  is  at  most 
debatable.  But  the  implication  that  he  was 
antl-Semltlc  and  had  been  so  since  his  youth 
hurt  him  badly.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  Stratton  was  mayor  of  Schenectady 
In  1958,  he  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  JewUh  War  Veterans,  and  was  cited  by 
B'nal  B'rith  for  his  successful  efforts  to  hold 
a  mayors  conference  somewhere  else  than  at 
the  place  scheduled-^  discriminatory  private 
club. 

While  the  more  cdmmon  campaign  tactics 
Involving  anti-Semitism  are  efforts  to  raUy 
an  anti-Jewish  vote,  and  to  revolt  men  of 
good  wUl  by  accusing  a  candidate  of  being 
antl-Semltlc.  occasionally  there  occur  at- 
tempts to  generate  a  "Jewish  vote."  Now 
and  then  a  campaigner  persuades  the  presi- 
dent of  a  congregation  to  write  a  letter  of 
endorsement  on  synagogue  stationery  which 
is  then  reproduced  In  an  effort  to  persuade 
voters  that  he  Is  a  better  friend  of  the  Jews 
than  his  opponent.  ThU  occurred  in  a  New 
York  assembly  race  In  1962  and,  unless 
human  nature  undergoes  a  miraculous 
transformation,  not  for  the  last  time. 

Occasionally  the  bUnnlal  descent  into  the 
gutter  still  tempts  some  candidates,  and  their 
vastiy  more  overenthuslastlc  amateur  sup- 
porters. Come  October  of  even -numbered 
years,  this  results  In  spectacles  which  are  at 
once  ludicrous  and  depressing,  in  Long 
Island,  last  fall,  a  congressional  candidate 
himself  Jewish,  sought  to  dethrone  his  Jew- 
ish opponent,  the  incumbent  Congressman 
The  hopeful  bent  every  effort  to  cast  his 
opponent  In  the  role  of  a  cynical  opportunist 
Who  Bought  to  use  his  religious  affiliations 
to  political  advantage.  One  Ill-advised  sup- 
porter of  the  Congressman,  while  plastering 
posters  on  fences,  store  fronts,  and  utllltV 
poles,  stuck  one  on  a  Sukkoth  booth  for  Kood 
measure.  *" 

The  contender,  who  had  already  accused 
hU  opponent  of  suborning  rabbis  and  con- 
gregation presidents  to  sing  his  praises  as  a 
devout  Jew  worthy  of  reelection,  then  began 
to  berate  him  simultaneously  as  a  desecrator 
of  places  of  worship. 

The  Incumbent  won.  the  .challenger  lost. 
But.  as  Is  so  often  the  case  when  dignity 
and  commonsense  are  forgotten  until  elec- 
tion day,  the  people  lost  something,  too 
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pressed  with  German  material  gains  In  the 
early  Hitler  years. 

That  was  a  summer,  Mr.  Felknor  went 
on.  In  which  WUllam  L.  Shlrer  related  in 
•The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich"  that 
"oppression  of  Jews"  had  been  temporarily 
halted  in  connection  with  Olympic  game 
preparations. 

•Midway  In  the  article,  after  describing 
bU  first  impression,  Stratton  gave  way  to 
misgivings."  Mr.  Felknor  went  on.  "  Be- 
hind the  gala  show  He  sinister  forebodings 
perhaps  of  war.'  he  wrote.  'What  today  may 
look  so  nice  and  shiny  may  someday  be- 
come very  ugly.'  " 

controversial  paragraph 
"Near   the   end   of   the    article,   ^raArroN 
placed  a  paragraph  that  would  comSback  to 
haunt  him.     'Antl-Semltlsm  is  onrf  of  the 
less  attractive  aspecta  of  the  administration 
Violent  persecution  Is  rare;  Instead  the  feel- 
ing expresses  Itself  In  strong  undercurrents 
of  opinion  among  the  people,  which  probably 
bring    Just    as    great    pressure    to    bear      It 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  justify  such 
action.     One    can    understand    it.    however 
and  can  appreciate  how  It  might  sdread  to 
the  extent  it  has.'  "  " 

As  to  antl-Semltlsm.  Mr.  Felknor  said  Mr 
Stratton  thus  "Indicated  neither  justifica- 
tion nor  approbation  but  did  say  one  could 
understand  the  phenomenon  and  appreciate 
how  It  might  spread  In  Germany  " 

But  26  years  later,  Mr.  Pelknor  went  on 
Mr.  Stratton's  "1962  campaign  for  the  gu- 
bernatorial nomination  found  key  sections 
of  Ita  support  sagging,  as  delegates  from 
various  parte  of  Uie  State  saw  and  heard 
aoout  Stratton's  sophomorlc  venture  into 
international  affairs." 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  7.  1963) 
Stxatton    Called   Vicrm    or   Smear— B'nai 

Brtth     Clears     Him     of     ANTi-SEMmsM 

Accusation 

Representative  SAMt«L  S.  Stratton  was  de- 
scribed  yesterday  as  the  victim  of  "a  classic 
example  of  unfounded  accusation  of  anti- 
Semitism"  in  the  1968  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 

The  Schenectady  Democrat's  undeserved 
troubles  with  a  whispering  campaign  were 
described  by  Bruce  Felknor.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee, in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Straiton  reported  similar 
smears  underway  against  him  once  more  as 
his  name  has  come  up  as  a  potential  candi- 
date for  U.S.  Senator  next  year.  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration lieutenants  reputedly  have  been 
advancing  his  name,  although  the  White 
House  has  formally  disclaimed  promotlnK 
any  candidate  In   this  State. 

COLLEGE  STORT  CITED 

Mr.  Pelknor  wrote  that  during  the  1962 
maneuvering,  "anonymous  anti-Stratton 
people"  resurrected  and  circulated  a  1936 
clipping  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
newspaper.  In  this,  Mr.  Stratton,  then  a 
19-year-old  junior,  reported  on  a  6-dRy  trip 
through  Nazi  Germany  Rnd  said  he  was  im- 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKERS   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objectloa 
.  ^-  ^fiJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
oer  7, 1963. 1  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  opening  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Bankers  AssociaUon  at 
Constitution  Hall  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  foUowlng  are  my  remarks  upon 
that  occasion: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Abrahaic  J.  Multer    Bk- 
»X)RE  THE  American  Bankers  Association 

CONSTTrUTION      HaLL.      WASHINGTON.      Dc' 

October   7.    1963  '    " 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tiie  executive 
committee,  directors,  and  members  and 
friends  of  the  State  bank  division  of  the 
ABA.  I  was  flattered  and  honored  when  my 
longtime  friend,  Russell  Clark,  invited  me 
to  talk  to  you.  A  llttie  later  I  received  the 
new  book  by  Harry  Golden  entitled  "YouYe 
EntiUe."  As  I  glanced  through  it,  I  found  a 
reference  to  a  grand  jury  presentment.  The 
burden  of  that  presentment  typified  the  de- 
sire of  many  people  to  cure  all  Uls  by  legis- 
lation. ■'      " 

This  proposed  new  law  was  to  legalize 
prostitution,  and  the  strange  thing  about  It 
18  that  there  were  several  women  on  this 
grand  jury  that  Unanimously  offered  this 
presentment.  The  newspapermen  talked  to 
some  of  them  and  one  of  the  ladies  was 
asked  why  this  presentment.  She  gave  as 
her  reason  that  In  this  city  where  the  grand 
jury  sat,  that  year  there  had  been  102  rape 
cases,  and  she  then  added,  "That  U  a  lot  of 
rape  needlessly  going  on." 


May  I  Join  your  president  in  extending  my 
re^eta  at  the  fact  that  Erie  Cocke  U  leaving 
FDIC.  and  also  to  join  you  and  txim  in  wish- 
ing Erie  weU.  At  the  same  time  I  join  your 
president  and  you  in  welcoming  his  succes- 
sor, Joe  Barr. 

Each  of  these  very  fine  gentlemen  know 
how  to  very  pleasantly  say  "no"  to  you  on 
some  of  the  things  you  ask  for  and  just  as 
cheerfully  grant  to  you  those  things  to 
which  you  are  entitled. 

I  am  constrained  to  remark  that  althoueh 
I  am  sure  Comptroller  Saxon  will  not  object 
to  the  granting  of  equal  time,  he  has  the 
right  to»  demand  an  armed  guard. 

Any  centennial  observance  Is  looked  upon 
as  Important.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  time  element  involved.  A  centennial 
observance  of  banking  Is  of  particular  im- 
portance because  the  Industry  is  an  integral 
if  not  a  fundamental  part  of  every  free  en- 
terprise system,  without  which  ita  economy 
cannot  survive.  ' 

To  serve  a  useful  purpose,  your  conven- 
tion win  very  appropriately  review  what  has 
gone   before,   In  order   to  prepare  for  what 
lies  ahead.    That  Is  the  posture  I  assume  In 
addressing  these  remarks  to  you  today 
♦K  ?"  Prophete  and  sages  have  warned   us 
that  wealth  and  the  possession  of  power  tend 
to  make  men  callous  to  the  needs  and  strug- 
gles of  others.  * 
"But  we.  In  the  pride  of  possession,  often 
forget  the  true  nature  and  source  of  human 
wealth,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
however  strong  or  wise,  can  control  the  des- 
tinies of  his  own  life  slnglehandedly.     Pair 
dealing  between  man  and  man  enriches  the 
whole  world.    But  when  one  takes  advantage 
of  the  other,  then  disappointment,  strife 
and  hatred  ensue." 

The  thoughts  encompassed  In  these  words 
Just  quoted,  I  am  sure  are  not  new  to  you 
The  exact  language^j^ctually  Is  lifted  from 
a  prayer  that  (t-more  than  2,000  years  old 

It  vividly  demonstrates  that  the  problems 
which  confront  you  and  your  Industry  are 
typical  of  those  which  confront  every  Indus- 
try.   They  appear  from  time  to  time  In  new 
or  different  circumstances.     Actually    they 
are  as  old  as  the  world.    Human  nature  being 
what  It  is.  these  problems  will  probably  bS 
with  us  as  long  as  there  Is  a  world. 
-  If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  the  one  bank- 
ing law  that  I  would  like  to  see  enacted  would 
be  to  the  effect  that  no  one  may  succeed 
to  a  position  in  any  bank  that  vests  him 
with  any  discretion  unless  and  until  he  had 
flrat  learned  the  history  of  banking  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  not  only  learned 
the  history  of  banking  but  learned  how  to 
apply  its  leseons. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  theee  many  years,  has  been  very  ac- 
tive this  year  in  the  conduct  of  hearlnes 
covering  the  field  in  which  you  are  so  vital- 
ly interested.  As  I  talk  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, the  fuU  committee  U  entering  upon  Ita 
third  week  of  its  latest  public  hearings  at 
which  we  have  heard  and  will  hear,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Government  witnesses  repre- 
sentatives from  almost  every  segment  of 
banking. 

I  can  categorize  aU  of  this  testimony  as 
establishing  the  fact  that  every  witness  ar- 
dentiy  and  vigorously  supports  free  enter- 
prise for  the  part  of  the  industry  that  he 
repreeente— but  with  full  and  complete  su- 
pervision, regulation  and  control  and  even 
limitation  of  every  other  division  of  the  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  other  witnesses 
I  throw  out  the  challenge  that  we  will  aU 
be  better  off.  Individually  and  collectively  if 
there  were  more  cooperation  and  fewer  an- 
tagonisms—If  there  were  fewer  envious 
glances  at  the  other  feUow's  greenes;  pas- 
vurcs* 

There  Is  more  than  enough  to  go  around 
for  all.  The.  commercial  bankers  oan  do  a 
good,   profltable  Job  for   their  Institutions 
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and  their  stockholdera,  without  seeking  to 
Invade  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise  as 
distinguished  from, banking.  The  same  goes 
for  the  savings^  Institutions.  No  segment  of 
our  financial  community  need  Invade  the 
field  of  any  other  In  order  to  prosper. 

Among  the  matters  submitted  to  us  this 
year  In  our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
were  requests  for  the  savings  and  loans  and 
thrift  institutions  to  do  the  things  that  tra- 
ditionally the  commercial  banks  have  been 
doing,  and  the  commercial  banks  are  seek- 
ing extended  powers  in  the  fields  more  or 
less  limited  to  the  thrift  Institutions.  Sav- 
ings banks  or  thrift  institutions  want  to  get 
into  the  field  of  revenue  bonds — not  yet  to 
deal  in  them  but  only  to  buy  them.  The 
commercial  bankers  caused  to  be  enacted 
a  law  which  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  on  a  cooperative  basis,  or  cor- 
porations on  a  cooperative  basis,  which  would 
gl»*~them  accounting  services,  which  would 
list  them  buy  computers  and  other  auto- 
matic machinery  that  they  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  alone,  and  we  gave  the  commercial 
banks  the  right  to  do  that. 

The  savings  banks  and  thrift  institutions 
now  want  the  same  privilege.  We  thought 
we  had  provided  that  these  services  to  be 
performed  by  this  tjrpe  of  a  corporation 
.  would  be  for  the  cooperating  banks  that 
formed  the  institutions.  Now  we  are  being 
fiooded  with  complaints  from  all  over  the 
country  that  these  accounting  services  that 
were  to  be  rendered  by  these  corporations 
solely  for  their  member  banks  are  now  being 
offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public. 

Similarly,  under  a  ruling  that  has  also  re- 
ceived considerable  criticism,  the  comptroller 
has  found  that  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a 
conunerclal  bank  to  go  in  the  leasing  busi- 
ness. If  that  was  Just  to  take  a  lease  asse- 
ctuity  for  a  loan,  nobody  would  complain. 
The  complaints  that  we  are  getting  now  are 
that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  banks 
will  be  buying  all  kinds  of  personal  prop- 
erty, automobiles  and  other  things,  and  leas- 
ing them  to  their  customers. 

This  is  commercial  enterprise  and  not 
banking,  in  my  opinion. 

When  I  talked  to  your  annual  savings  con- 
ference in  March  of  1961,  I  said  some  things 
which  ABA  didn't  like.  I  said  them  not  to 
be  disagreeable,  but  because  I  thought  they 
were  truths,  which  needed  enunciation.  Let 
me  take  a  moment  to  refer  to  some  of  those 
remarks. 

I  think  those  of  you  who  heard  me  at  that 
time,  agreed  with  my  statement  that  despite 
our  national  imbalance  of  payments,  which 
was  receiving  much  attention  in  the  press  at 
that  time,  there  was  no  need  to  devalue  the 
dollar  and  that  the  United  States  would  not 
Increase  the  price  of  gold.  Here  In  Wash- 
ington last  week.  President  Kennedy  and  all 
of  the  international  financiers,  whose  opin- 
ions we  respect,  repeated  the  same  thought! 
It  was  more  than  a  thought.  It  was  a 
solemn  undertaking.  It  Indicates  clearly 
that  our'  economy  is  sound  and  will  continue 
so,  well  into  the  future. 

The  discordant  note  I  struck  in  1961  was  In 
my  opposition  to  the  views  of  ABA  on  taxa- 
tion. ABA  had  its  way.  Instead  of  removing 
the  inequality  we  both  complained  of  by  fol- 
lowing my  suggestion  of  eliminating  double 
taxation  of  profits.  ABA's  proposal  was 
adopted  and  enacted  to  the  extent  of  increas- 
ing the  tax  burden  on  the  thrift  institutions. 
I  said  then  that  if  ABA's  view  prevailed,  the 
Inequity  would  not  be  remedied  but  would 
be  Intensified,  and  that  it  would  not  help 
the  competitive  situation  as  it  existed  be- 
tween the  commercial  banks  and  the  mutual 
thrift  institutions. 

I  dare  say  to  you  today  that  I  have  been 
proved  right  and  you  wrong.  No  advantage 
has  come  to  the  commercial  institutions  be- 
cause of  the  additional  tax  levies  on  the 
mutuals.  Obviously,  the  mutuals  have  not 
suffered  too  biuUy,  because  of  the  additional 
tax  levy  oh  them.    I  suggest  that  the  addi- 


tional tax  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  of  the  mutuals  have  Increased  the  per- 
centage of  the  return  they  are  paying  to  their 
depositors,  depositors  whom  the  commercial 
bankers  prefer  to  call  "shareholders." 

I  also  suggested  to  you  the  advisability  of 
taking  off  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not 
addressing  myself  to  the  personality  of  who- 
ever the  Incumbent  of  the  office  might  be. 
I  am  sure  that  more  of  you  agree  with  me 
today  than  in  1961,  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  should  not  be  a  member  of  that 
Board.  In  fact.  Comptroller  Saxon  himself 
agrees  with  that  suggestion. 

I  also  recommended  that  FDIC  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration should  be  merged  into  one  agency. 
My  subcommittee  conducted  hearings  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  729,  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
You  will  probably  recall  that,  at  the  same 
time,  we  conducted  hearings  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  5874  to  establish  a  Federal  banking 
commission. 

These^bllls  seek  to  accomplish  the  Impor- 
tant purposes  of  having  all  of  the  chartering, 
regulatory  and  supervisory  agencies  in  one 
place,  and  all  of  the  insuring  facilities  in 
another. 

Those  who  sponsor  these  bills  very  properly 
urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
devote  all  of  its  time  and  energy  to  matters 
of  monetary  policy. 

Chartering,  branching,  merging,  holding 
company  applications,  are  all  matters  that 
can  be  better  handled  In  a  banking  commis- 
sion, the  members  of  which  can  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  and  of  every  segment 
of  the  Industry. 

I  am  familiar  with  Howard  Crosse's  sug- 
gestions. I  don't  think  there  Is  too  much 
difference  between  what  he  suggests  and  what 
Goverrtor  Robertson  suggests.  I  think  the 
details  cad  be  worked  out  and  Include  the 
suggestions  of  both.  I  think  Implicit  In  the 
recommendations  of  both  is  that  there 
should  be  one  place  on  the,  national  scene 
where  you  can  go  and  have  your  problem 
solved,  possibly  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts  or.  If  not  to  the  courts  to  some 
other  agency  in  Government. 

All    of    these    things   can    be    Ironed    out 

without  the  name  calling  that  goes  on  today. 

Testimony  recently  presented  to  the  House 

Conunittee  on  Government  Operations  also 

sustains  these  principles. 

I  don't  expect  uniformity  of  interpreta- 
tion. I  don't  expect,  and  I  don't  think  you 
do,  either,  that  there  should  be  no  differences 
of  opinion  between  prudent  men  as  to  what 
Is  a  sound  manner  In  which  to  increase  their 
operations  or  expand  their  activities.  But  I 
do  say  that  in  the  first  instance  we  should 
write  into  the  law  certain  standards  which 
will  apply  on  the  national  scene  right  across 
the  country.  This  doesn't  mean  that  there 
cannot  be  local  supervision  or  local  control 
or  local  regulation.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
you  must  apply  the  same  standards  within 
the  city  of  New  York  as  to  branching  or  as 
to  merging  or  as  to  competition  as  you  do  in 
a  small  community  of  60,000  people.  But 
the  overall  standards  should  be  in  the 
statute  to  begin  with,  with  sufficient  flexi- 
bility so  that  a  regulatory  agency,  whatever 
It  may  be  called,  then  can  issue  regulations 
which  can  be  soundly  and  properly  inter- 
preted so  that  you  in  the  Industry  will  know 
in  the  first  Instance  what  Is  expected  of 
you.  so  that  you  don't  have  to  go  to  an 
agency  and  guess  as  to  the  interpreution  of 
the  law  and  regulations,  and  if  you  don't 
like  what  is  done  there  then  run  to  another 
agency  and  try  to  convince  the  second 
agency  that  the  first  one  is  wrong  and  you 
are  entitled  to  what  the  first  agency  would 
not  give  you. 

On  October  29.  my  subcommittee  will  com- 
mence hearings  on  H.R.  258,  to  provide  for 
the  chartering  of  national  mutual  savings 
banks.     This  would  be  a  very  logical  exten- 


sion of  the  dual  banking  system.  There  la 
no  sound  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a 
dual  system  as  to  savings  banks.  We  have 
one  as  to  commercial  banks,  as  to  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  as  to  credit  unions. 

If  it  is  good  as  to  these,  it  is  good  as  to 
savings  banks.  If  it  is  bad  as  to  savings 
banks,  then  it  is  bad  altogether. 

I  know  some  commercial  bankers  will  come 
in  and  oppose  the  bill  and  say  that  this  is 
going  to  extend  to  the  thrift  institutions  an 
additional  means  of  competing  with  existing 
thrift  Institutions  and  an  additional  means 
of  competing  with  the  commercial  in- 
stitutions. 

Well,  you  are  going  to  get  competition 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  You  are  going 
to  get  competition  whether  it  comes  from 
the  savings  and  loans  or  the  State  savings 
banks,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  What 
difference  does  It  make  whether  It  be  a  sav- 
ings bank  chartered  by  a  National  agency  or 
by  a  State  agency;  or  if  a  savings  and  loan 
association  that  is  chartered  under  the  State 
system  or  under  the  Federal  system? 

No  one  contends  that  these  bills  are  per- 
fect or  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  *  But  if 
the  principle  of  these  bills  is  good  they  are 
going  to  be  enacted.  And  the  time  for  per- 
fecting these  bills  is  now. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  segment  of 
the  Industry  to  come  forward  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  improve  these  bills  so  as 
to  do  the  best  Job  possible. 

In  that  connection  we  should  have  in 
mind,  first,  the  public  Interest,  then  the 
Interest  of  the  depositors,  and  lastly,  the  in- 
terest  of  the  stockholders,  rememt>ering  at 
all  times  that  there  is  notlilng  evil  about  the 
profit  motive  that  underlies  all  financial 
operations. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  this 
group  that  we  will  never  return  to  the  d;iys 
when  all  one  needed  in  order  to  open  a 
financial  Institution  was  to  be  able  to  spell 
the  word  "bank"  and  the  ability  to  stick  a 
sign  over  a  door  to  display  that  word. 

Obviously  from  what  we  heard  earlier  this 
morning  there  are  still  some  people  around 
who  think  that  all  you  need  is  to  have  the 
money  to  buy  a  sign  with  the  word  "bank," 
stick  it  up  over  your  door  and  go  into  opera- 
tion. Thank  God  for  the  banking  laws  and 
regulations  that  we  have  today,  under  which 
free  enterprise  in  the  banking  Industry,  at 
least.  Is  limited  so  as  to  be  sure  that  to  the 
extent  possible  we  get  men  of  integrity,  of 
character,  of  ability,  and  competence.  I 
think  that  is  the  first  thing  that  the  State 
supervisory  agencies  l6ok  for  and  the  na- 
tional agencies  look  for.  before  they  consider 
whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  financial 
backing  and  capital  with  which  to  open  up. 
Then  after  deciding  that  they  have  the  right 
men  to  do  the  Job,  and  enough  initial  capital 
with  which  to  do  the  Job,  they  then  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  need  for  an 
additional  financial  Institution  in  the  com- 
munity and  whether  or  not  it  can  serve  the 
community. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
develop  a  formula  by  which  we  can  say  that 
two,  three,  five,  or  six  banks  is  too  much  for 
a  particular  community.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  that  if  there  is  no  banking  institution 
in  an  area,  that  area  is  underbanked  and. 
therefore,  they  need  a  bank,  whether  it  be 
a  National  or  State.  Confilcts  arise  and 
honest  differences  of  opinion  arise  when  you 
get  into  a  community  that  only  has  two  or 
more  banks,  National  or  State  or  both.  The 
difficult  question  to  determine  is  when  is  a 
community  overbanked. 

Banlcs  still  need,  except  possibly  for  the 
larger  ones,  that  protection  that  is  written 
into  the  law  to  make  sure  that  there  will 
not  be  excessive  competition  that  will  de- 
stroy the  existing  institutions. 

If  yov^  destroy  the  existing  institutions,  in 
my  opinion,  except  In  rare  instances,  the 
one  that   comes  in  and  contributes  to  the 


destruction  of  the  existing  institutions,  must 
eventually  be  destroyed  by  the  same  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

Human  nature  being  what  It  is,  no  free 
enterprise  system  wlU  long  survive  without 
proper  regulation  and  supervision  of  its 
financial  institutions.  The  standards  must 
be  spelled  out  legislatively.  Those  stand- 
ards then  must  be  interpreted  and  super- 
vised by  men  of  integrity. 

In  writing  these  legislative  standards  and 
the  regulations  that  must  be  promulgated  in 
consonance  therewith,  we  must  always  have 
in  mind  that  honest  men  may  differ.     Leg- 
islation   will    never    eliminate    these    differ- 
ences.   Good  legislation  will  minimize  them. 
All   of  our  Federal  statutes  dealing  with 
financial  institutions  need  revUlon  and  mod- 
ernization.    There  is  a  crying  need  that  the 
task  be  done. 
It   cannot  be   done   by   legislators   alone 
J     Legislators   will    not    let   representatives    of 
the  financial  Industry  do  this  alone.     We  can 
do   it    together.     We   must  do    it   together. 
B\en  the  theorists  may  have  some  good  sug- 
gestions.   Working   cooperatively   and    con- 
scienUously.  keeping  the  public  interest  par- 
amount in  our  minds,   we  can   accomplish 
this  task. 
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B-NAI  B'RITHS  120TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extmneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  October 
13   was   the   120th   anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  B'nai  B'rlth.  an  organization 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber for  the  past  31  years.    During  that  31 
years  we  have  had  as  active  members  of 
B'nal  B'rith  evei-y  man  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  has  served  in  either  House  of 
Congress  during  those  years,  regardless  of 
their  political    affiliation,     with   more 
than  700  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try, almost  every  congressional  district 
can  boast  of  at  least  one  chapter  and 
each  of  our  colleagues  knows  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  B'nai  B'rith  in  patriotic 
benevolent,    educational,    aad    religious 
fields  of  endeavor  threathOut  the.  yeai-s.- 
At  the  time  B'nai  Brith  was  founded, 
the  Jewish  communities  in  America  were 
unduly  separated  and  had  little  commu- 
nity interaction.     They  were  separated 
not  only  by  ritual  obsei-vance,  but  even 
by  language,  national  origin  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  status.    These  groups 
had  brought  with  thcm^  f  rom  the  Old 
World.  In  many  cases,  a  tradition  of  sep- 
arateness  not  only  from  the  surrounding 
non-JewLsh  community,  but  even  from 
other  Jewish  groups  which  differed  in 
any  respect  from  their  own. 

On  October  13.  1843.  a  group  composed 
of  Henry  Jones.  Isaac  Rosenbourg.  Wil- 
liam Renau,  Reuben  Rodacher.  Henry 
Kllng.  Henry  Anspacher.  Isaac  Dltten- 
hoefer,  Jonas  Hecht.  Michael  Schwab 
Hirsch  Heineman,  ValenUne  Koon,  and 
Samuel  Schafer  founded  on  organization 
enUtled  "Bundes-Brueder, '  meaning 
"League  of  Brothers." 

This  title  was  soon  abandoned  In  favor 
of  the  more  meaningful  alternate  title 
the  Independent  Order  of  filial  B'rith' 


or  "Sons  of  the  Covenant."  This  Utle  Is 
synaboUc  of  the  bond  that  unites  all 
Jewish  people.  Jews  are  united  In  the 
bond  of  the  covenant,  not  only  for  mu- 
tual aid  and  friendship,  but  also  in  com- 
mon devotion  to  a  body  of  ethical  prin- 
ciple that  requires  that  they  treat  all 
men  as  their  brothers. 

Henry  Jones,  the  principal  founder 
must  be  credited  with  a  vision  remark- 
ably suited  both  to  the  immediate  local 
needs  of  the  Jewish  people  in  America- 
then  no  more  than  26.000_and  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  broader  scope  of  centuries 
of  time  and  to  millions  of  people. 

The  first  task  the  new  organization 
undertook  was  to  teach  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple their  wider  relationship  and  the  need 
for  providing  help  for  those  among  them 
who  were  unfortunate;  the  poor,  the  Ul 
the  widows,  and  orphans.  The  motto 
from  the  beginning  was  benevolence 
brotherly  love,  and  harmony,  and  for  120 
years  B'nai  Brith  has  been  true  to  those 
ideals. 

Landmarks  in  the  early  history  of  the 
order  have  included  the  opening  of  the 
first  Jewish  community  center  and  the 
first  Jewish  library  In  the  1850's-  the 
sending  of  relief  to  plague  victims  In 
Palestine  In  1865,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Cleveland  Jewish  Orphan's  Home  In 
1868  to  take  care  of  Jewish  orphans  of 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

Typical    services    provided    by    B'nal 
Brith  are  citizenship  education,  assist- 
ance in  naturalization,  and  cooperation 
with  governmental  agencies,  educational 
institutions  and  voluntary  civic  and  pa- 
triotic groups.    Through  the  Hlllel  foun- 
dations, the  education  of  Jewish  youths 
is  enriched  and  strengthened  with  the 
religious  and  cultural  values  of  Judaism 
Vocational  services,  economic  planning 
and   development,   labor  relations,   the 
training  and  hiring  of  the  handicapped 
combating    of   anti-Semitic    and   other 
prejudice  through  the  AnU -Defamation 
league,  and  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of    community    responsibility,    are    all 
aspects  of  B'nal  B'rith  activities. 

B'nal  B'rith  has  expressed.  In  the  his- 
tory and  life  of  America  since  1843  aU 
that  is  best  and  noblest  In  the  Jewish 
character.  The  Jewish  people  and  all 
Americans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  past 
history,  present  nature,  and  future  pros- 
pects of  this  excellent  organization. 


WHEAT  SALE  DECISION  DESERVES 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Purckll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ObjecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nations.  I  have  long  since  learned 
that  junior  Members  of  the  House  should 
do  much  more  listening  than  they  do 
talking. 
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However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  many 
statements  made  in  the  past  fpw  days 
cannot  justifiably  go  unanswered  'We 
have  heard  numerous  attacks  In  the  past 
week  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
others  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to  seU 
part  of  our  abundant  wheat  supply  to 
those  who  wish  to  buy  it.  Most  of  these 
attacks  have  been  partisan  and 
unjustified. 

We  have  seen  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  ridiculed  for  stating  on  a  tele- 
vision program  last  Sunday  that  the  tax- 
payers of  America  will  «ave  about  $200 
million.     It  looks  perfectly  plain  to  me 

SiSoh^  Jm ''''"°i'}  ^"  ''"^  ^^Pl"s  stocks, 
which  wUl  result  from  such  a  proposed 
sale,  will  represent  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  reduced  storage 
costs  and  other  expenses.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  sale,  there  is  no  evidence 

'^,^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  stockpile  of  wheat 
wiU  be  reduced  correspondingly  through 

?i^m«T^-     '^^'  therefore,  appears 
texSyer      '"^P'"^^'  »  ^^^^^^s  to   the 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  continuing  In- 
tention to  support  what  I  beUeve  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  farmers  of  these  United  States     I 
fee  that  It  Is  not  In  our  best  Interests  to 
maintain,  at  a  storage  cost  of  26  cents 
per  bushel  per  year,  an  expensive  and 
burdensome  surplus  of  wheat  which  we 
neither  need  nor  want.    This  huge  sur- 
plus hanging  over  the  market  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  surplus  In- 
creases the  cost  of  Government  to  the 
taxpayers.    It  Is  pure  foolishness,  in  my 
opinion,  for  anyone  to  say  the  proposed 
Wheat  sale  Is  not  a  good  financial  deal 
for  both  the  farmers  and  the  taxpayers. 
It  makes  very  good  economic  sense 

One  of  the  detractors  told  the  House 
this  week  that  "this  type  of  saving  would 
also  result  If  we  dumped  all  excess  wheat 
Into  the  ocean."  I  hasten  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  he  Is  correct  in  this  as- 
sumption. But  what  would  a  hungry 
world  think  if  they  watched  us  dump 
wheat  In  the  ocean  which  could  fill 
starving  stomachs?  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  approve  of  such  ac- 
tion. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  Is  not  the  reason  we 
are  selling  the  wheat.  It  Is,  however 
one  of  the  fortunate  financial  benefits 
the  farmers  and  taxpayers  wlU  reap  from 
the  sale. 

Let  us  look  objectively,  now,  at  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  transaction.  The 
most  basic  argimient  for  the  sale  of' 
wheat  to  the  Soviets  is  that  we  have  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  a  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  which  gives  us  a  need 
for  more  gold.  The  Soviets  have  a  need 
for  our  wheat,  and  apparently  have  the 
gold  with  which  to  purchase  It.  The 
trade,  therefore,  would  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  basic  argument  against  such  a  sale 
Is  that  we  should  not  bail  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  their  agricultural  failure, 
thereby  strengthening  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  cold  hard  fact  Is  that  we  cannot 
effectively  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
obtaining  our  wheat.    They  have  been 
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doing  so  in  the  past  by  purchasing  flour 
from  other  free  nations  whi<!h  was  milled 
from  UjS.  wheat. 

The  Soviets  recently  purchased  flour 
reported  to  be  the  equivalent  of  100  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat.  Of  these  pur- 
chases, more  than  one-third  were  ob- 
tained from  West  Germany,  with  the  rest 
obtained  from  Italy  and  Prance. 

Involved  in  these  sales  of  flour  by  West 
Germany  were  some  28  million  bushels 
of  wheat  purchased  from  the  United 
States.  No  doubt  some  of  the  other  pur- 
chases involved  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  Thus,  we  have  already  furnished 
a  great  amount  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  indirectly. 

We  are  not  setting  any  great  new 
precedent.  The  House  has  had  a  great 
amount  of  information  in  the  past  2 
weeks  about  the  amount  of  trade  we  have 
continuously  carried  o»f  with  the  Soviets, 
much  of  it  in  what  I  consider  to  be  far 
more  strategic  materials  than  wheat. 
The  lack  of  criticism  of  these  transac- 
tions lends  weight  to  my  belief  that  the 
attacks  on  the  current  proposal  are 
basically  partisan  in  nature.  Also  tend- 
ing to  confirm  my  feelings  is  the  apparent 
absence  of  vocal  objection  to  the  approval 
of  this  transaction  before  a  decision  was 
reached.  It  was  only  after  the  policy 
was  announced  that  we  .heard  the  roar 
of  disapproval.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
beforehand  for  the  opponents  to  have 
made  known  their  p>osition. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues has  related  to  me  a  discussion  on 
this  subject  which  he  had  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  advised 
him  of  their  opinion  that  communism  in 
Russia  is  not  threatened  with  collapse 
as  a  result  of  the  poor  wheat  crop,  and 
that  Russia  could  get  the  wheat  else- 
where if  we  do  not  provide  it.  These 
military  ofllcials  pointed  out  to  our  col- 
league that  we  are  long  on  wheat  and 
short  on  gold,  and  that  an  improvement 
of  our  gold  position  is  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  forces  overseas. 
Certain  reductions  in  our  military  pro- 
gram overseas  have  been  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  gold  situation.  Military  lead- 
ers see  a  distinct  advantage  for  us  from 
a  military  standpoint  in  the  improvement 
of  our  gold  position. 

Further,  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  diverting  gold  in  this 
wheat  sale  which  could  otherwise  be  used 
to  strengthen  their  military  establish- 
ment by  purchasing  strategic  military 
goods. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  di- 
.  lemma  of  the  Communists  which  is 
brought  before  the  whole  world  by  this 
effective  demonstration  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  American  system  of  free  enjter- 
prise  over  the  totalitarianism  and  irom- 
munism  of  the  Soviet  Union.         / 

I  feel  that  the  decision  made  by  the 
President  was  both  courageous  and  pa- 
,  triotic.  It  was  courageous  in  view  of  the 
emotionalism  suri:ounding  this  issue,  and 
in  view  of  the  partisan  attacks  which  he 
-  could  foresee,  and  which  have  taken 
place.  It  was  a  patriotic  decision  be- 
cause it  serves  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace  with  honor. 


The  views  of  those  who  oppose  this 
*sale  were  aptly  described  by  an  editorial 
cartoonist  who  depicted  an  opponent  of 
the  proposed  transactions  saying  "It's 
peacemongering  and  creeping  private 
enterprise,  that's  what  it  is."  That  is  a 
substantially  correct  appraisal  of  the 
situation. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  we  greet  with 
fear  any  talk  of  peace  and  greet  with  ap- 
plause all  talk  of  war?  I  fear  that  those 
who  do  so  have  too  little  faith  in  our 
Nation,  our  system  of  government,  our 
people.  I.  for  one.  do  have  faith.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  win  any  encounter 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  any  front.  If 
they  want  to  battle  economically,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reduced  tensions  over 
military  conflict,  then  I  am  ready  for  us 
to  do  battle  on  this  basis.  I  know  we  can 
win.   . 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  Com- 
munist goal  of  eventual  world  domina- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
has  not  done  so.  I  certainly  have  not.  If 
any  of  us  had  tended  to  lose  sight  of  the 
type  of  enemy  we  face,  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tions in  connection  with  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary convoy  in  Germany  over  the  past 
weekend  should  serve  to  awaken  us. 

It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  follow  the 
paths  proposed  by  the  isolationists.  It 
would  be  easier  to  refuse  to  discuss  such 
matters  es  the  wheat  sale  and  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  It  would  be  easier 
to  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  is  no  room  in  the  world  to- 
day for  the  arrogance  of  isolationism. 
The  challenge  of  world  leadership  is  be- 
fore us.  We  must  boldly  accept  it.  We 
must  search  for  ways  to  live  with  all 
people  in  a  troubled  world.  This  is  not 
an  easy  task,  but  it  is  a  task  we  must 
undertake  with  more  determination  than 
ever  before. 

It  will  be  easy,  in  a  few  years,  to  look 
back  and  see  whether  we  have  taken  the 
right  step  in  connection  with  the  wheat 
sale.  Today  we  must  base  our  judgment 
on  the  facts  before  us.  I  believe  those 
facts  lean  heavily  in  favor  of  the  course 
we  have  chosen  to  follow.  The  President 
deserves  support  for  his  decision,  not 
derision  and  ridicule.  I  call  on  those 
who  criticize  this  action  to  put  aside  par- 
tisanship and  give  the  President  the  sup- 
port he  needs  and  deserves  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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PAA   BLAMED  FOR  HIGH   COST  OF 
NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  GonzalezI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  and  the 
public  the  mess  that  exists  in  one  of  our 
vital  Federal  agencies,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  Almost  every  day  brings 
new  evidence  either  of  practices  inimical 


to  the  goal  of  safety  in  air  traflflc  or  of 
flscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator  of  that  Agency.  Only  last 
Thursday,  October  10.  1963,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  released  its  report 
of  the  investigation  of  the  crash  that 
occurred  at  Idlewild  Airport  in  New  York 
last  November.  In  that  crash  25  persons 
were  killed.  According  to  the  report  the 
crash  came  about  during  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  approach  to  the  landing 
field  by  an  Eastern  Ai;-  Lines  DC-7B. 
During  the  approach,  the  pilot  of  that 
plane  was  ordered  not  to  land  because  of 
a  fog  condition  near  the  nmway.  En- 
veloped in  fog.  the  plane  crashed  at  this 
point.  The  CAB  report  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  FAA  was  responsible  for 
getting  the  plane  into  its  predicament 
because  of  the  faulty  procedures  it  em- 
ployed in  reporting  weather  conditions 
to  approaching  aircraft  and  because  of 
defective  and  inoperative  safety  equip- 
ment. In  my  Judgment  the  PAA  stands 
accused  by  the  CAB  report  on  this  crash. 

This  type  of  irresponsibility  naturally 
shows  up  in  other  areas  of  PAA  activi- 
ties, principally  the  way  it  manages  the 
public  moneys  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
Congress.  To  illustrate.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  and  I  now  offer 
the  following  news  item  that  appeared 
in  Aviation  Daily  on  June  6.  1963.  which 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention: 

FAA  Blamed  tor  High  Cost  or  Navaios 

The  cost  of  navigational  aids  Is  rising 
sharply  and  most  of  the  blame  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  FAA's  methods  of  procurement  and 
construction,  according  to  S.  B.  Porltzky, 
manager,  navigation  for  ATA.  In  a  paper 
delivered  to  the  ATA's  1-day  conference  on 
"smaller  city  airports"  on  Tuesday,  Porltzky 
pointed  out  that  FAA  costs  are  In  some  cases 
10  times  more  than  Industry  costs  for  the 
same  equipment. 

Porltzky  compared  FAA  budgets  for  the 
Installation  of  runway  and  Identification 
llghta  (REIL)  with  costs  borne  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  for  the  same  equipment.  FAA 
pays  $18,200:  Minnesota  spends  $3,000  for  the 
lights  to  serve  exactly  the  same  purpose. 
FAA's  estimate,  Porltzky  said,  for  a  75  mega- 
cycle fan  marker  Is  $25,800.  The  State  of 
Nebraska  estimates  $3,250.  The  Wilcox  Elec- 
tric Co.  markets  a  package  for  $2,413. 

Porltzky  pointed  out  that  the  cost*  of  an 
ILS  Installation  and  system  have  risen  from 
$194,000  In  fiscal  year  1960  to  $276,460  In 
fiscal  year  1963,  an  Increase  of  42  percent. 
Despite  the  cost  Increase  "the  curious  thing 
Is  that  ILS  did  not  significantly  change  In  the 
Intervening  years.  The  overall  U.S.  com- 
modity price  Index  has  risen  only  2.7  percent 
since   I960."  Porltzky  said. 

In  the  field  of  remote  control  conununica- 
tlons.  a  comparison  between  an  FAA-con- 
structed  limited  remote  communications 
outlet  and  an  AIRINC  Installation  serving 
a  similar  function  shows  that  FAA  spends 
$38,000  for  construction  and  $14,000  for  ma- 
terials. AIRINC  pays  a  little  less  than  $2,000 
for  construction  and  materials,  Porltzky 
said. 

Despite  this  greater  cost,  the  operational 
availability  of  the  two  systems '  Is  quite 
comparable  and.  In  fact,  the  AIRINC  facility 
has  the  slightly  better  reliability  rate  of 
99.4  percent  compared  to  FAAs  99.08  per- 
cent. 

Porltzky  then  compared  PAA  costs  for  a 
TVOR  construction  with  those  paid  by  Min- 
nesota and  Nebraska.  The  average  cost  to 
the  States  was  about  one-half  the  FAA's 
cost.  "The  major  difference  comes. In  con- 
struction material  and  construction,"  Po- 
rltzky   said.     "The    PAA    cost    was    $54,000. 
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The  State  cost  was  aT>out  $10,000.  The  elec- 
tronic Installation  cost  ratio:  nearly  2  to 
1.  In  comparing  the  Minnesota  avertige 
with  the  PAA  cost,  note  that  Minnesota's 
VOR's  were  built  to  PAA  standards  and  are 
Identical  to  what  PAA  Itself  has  purchased. 
One  more  thing:  the  estimates  In  the  FAA 
case  are  for  a  single  station  TVOR,  whereas 
In  the  Minnesota  facility  we  wind  up  with 
a  dual  facility." 

In  other  comparisons  Porltzky  showed 
where  Collins  Radio  and  Wilcox  Electric  could 
provide  electronic  equipment  and  Installa- 
tion for  a  dual  VOR  for  a  slight  bit  more 
than  what  FAA  pays  for  a  single  VOR. 

Porltzky  said  that  by  "designing  and  con- 
tracting for  buildings  piecemeal  with  differ- 
ent contracts  for  building  panels,  antenna 
shelters,  chain  link  fence,  and  voltage  regula- 
tors FAA  spends  far  more  money  than  It 
needs  to  and  needs  far  more  people  to  run 
the  show.  A  determined  aasterlty  program 
Is  needed  to  make  the  buildings  do  the  Job 
they  must  do  and  no  more.  A  far  better 
way  and  one  which  has  been  proven  to  work 
and  work  well  would  be  for  the  Government 
to  procure  Its  facilities  as  packages,  complete 
and  ready  to  place  on  a  concrete  pad  •  •  • 
It  Is  the  most  obvious  point  of  departure  for 
economy,"  Porltzky  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  this  language 
employs  technical  terms  and  abbrevia- 
tions and  could  stand  a  small  amount 
of  translation  into  everyday  language, 
although  the  import  of  the  article  is 
clear:  the  PAA  is  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  spending  many  times  more  for 
equipment  and  construction  of  naviga- 
tional aids  than  the  States  and  private 
organizations  are  paying  for  the  same 
items. 

For  example.  Mr.  S.  B.  Porltzky  an 
executive  with  the  Ah-  Transport  Asso- 
ciation—ATA— points  out  In  this  article 
that  the  PAA  pays  $18,200  for  the  in- 
stallation of  runway  and  Identification 
lights,  whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota 
pays  $3,000  for  the  same  item.  In  other 
words,  the  FAA  is  spending  more  than 
600  percent  more  of  the  public's  money 
for  this  item  than  It  should  cost.  That, 
my  friends.  Is  mismanagement.  That  is 
waste. 

Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  a  lim- 
ited remote  communications  outlet,  pro- 
viding radio  communications  to  aircraft 
In  flight.  FAA  spends  $38,000  for  con- 
strucUon  and  $14,000  for  materials  or 
a  total  of  $52,000.  But  Aeronautical 
Radio.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  adjunct  of  ATA 
pays  a  little  less  than  $2,000  for  con- 
struction and  materials  of  an  installa- 
tion serving  a  similar  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  PAA  is  spending  more  than 
2.600  percent  of  the  public's  money  for 
this  Item  than  It  should  cost.  Somehow 
the  words  "mismanagement "  and  "waste" 
do  not  adequately  describe  the  situa- 
tion. And  there  are  several  other  ex- 
amples of  such  flagrant  misuses  of  the 
public  trust  In  the  news  story  above. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  Is  a  private  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
major  airlines.  This  organization  is  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  this  situation 
to  light.  It  Is  never  easy  for  a  group  to 
criticize  the  Agency  which  regulates  it. 
Accusations  of  this  nature  by  such  a 
responsible  organization  should  never  be 
taken  lightly.  Just  about  any  govern- 
mental agency  would  be  expected  to  an- 
swer a  charge  that  It  Is  spending  $52,000 


for  an  item  that  should  *cost  less  than 
$2,000.  Such  a  discrepancy  demands  an 
explanation.  The  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  why  it  has  to  spend  2,600  percent 
more  for  an  Item  than  a  private  organi- 
zation has  to  pay.  Yet  the  PAA  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  answer  these  charges 
since  they  were  made  last  June. 

In  fact,  similar  charges  were  made 
last  May  by  the  Aircraft  Owners  k 
Pilots  Association  in  their  confidential 
newsletter  for  May  1963.  That  news- 
letter states  that  "many  PAA  services 
were  either  excessive  or  nonessential," 
and  recommends  drastic  cuts  In  the  PAA 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  personally  Invite  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator to  answer  these  charges.  Satis- 
factory answers  will  surely  settle  the 
doubts  that  currently  exist  In  many 
places  about  the  activities  of  that 
Agency. 


AIR  ROUTE  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CEN- 
TER,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  GonzalezI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no-^objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.}    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
previous  statements  |on  the  floor  of  this 
House  I  have  recounted  the  facts  con- 
cerning a  letter  I  sent  to  Najeeb  E.  Hala- 
by.  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  on   September  23,    1963.    Twa 
weeks  after  the  letter  had  been  mailed  to 
Mr.  Halaby  there  has  been  no  response 
and  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  bring 
these  matters  before  this  Cdngress.    My 
letter  to  Mr.  Halaby  related  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  PAA  to  close  down  and  aban- 
don a  relatively  new  air  route  traffic 
conthol  center  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.    The 
decision  to  close  the  center  down  came 
only  4   years   after   it   had   been  con- 
structed.   In  view  ofxthe  newness  and 
operational  efficiency  k  the  center  and 
the  fact  that  closing  it  down  would  rep- 
resent a  great  amount  of  waste  of  public 
funds  as  well  as  hardships  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  center  and  their  families, 
I  decided   to  look  into  the  matter  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  or  wrongness 
of  the  PAA  decision. 

It  took  only  a  small  amount  of  investi- 
gation to  reveal  tl;ie  fact  that  the  deci- 
sion to  abandon  the  center  could  not  be 
justified  on  any  rational  basis.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  is  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  into  Mr. 
Halaby's  claim  that  money  would  be 
saved  by  this  Government  by  closing 
down  the  San  Antonio  center  and  build- 
ing a  new  one  in  the  city  of  Houston. 
The  Comptroller  General  made  his  in- 
vestigation {^  my  request.  The  results 
were  contained  in  a  37-page  report.  The 
conclusion  W^as  as  follows: 

We  can  express  no  opinion  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  estimated  cost  savings. 


Mr.    Speaker,    had    the    Comptroller 
General  proven  me  wrong  I  certainly 
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would  have  acquiesced  in  the  move  and 
explained  its  necessity  and  desirability 
from  the  Government's  point  of  view  to 
my  constituents.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  and  the  Comptroller  CJeneral's  re- 
port only  urged  my  investigation  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Halaby  tried  to  justify  the  move 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative 
costs  of  data  processing  computers  which 
would  have  to  be  installed  in  ARTC  cen- 
ters all  over  the  country.    But  in  setting 
forth  this  argument  he  tripped  himself 
up.    The  argument  of  Mr.  Halaby  was  as 
follows:  There  are  presently  ARTC  cen- 
ters in  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio. 
If  we  close  down  the  New  Orleans  and 
San  Antonio  centers,  and  construct  a 
new  center  at  Houston,  we  would  only 
have  to  install  one  set  of  computer  equip- 
ment in  Houston  instead  of  two  sets  of 
computer  equipment  in  New  Orleans  and 
San    Antonio.     The    savings    resultant 
from  this  would  be  in  excess  of  $5  mil- 
lion, according  to  Mr.  Halaby.    The  fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  we  assume  that  the  New  Orleans  cen- 
ter is  to  be  closed,  computer  equipment 
may  be  installed  in  the  San  Antonio  cen- 
ter without  the  construction  of  a  new 
center.    This  would  not  only  necessitate 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  only  one 
set  of  computer  equipment,  but  would 
also  result  in  saving  the  people  the  cost 
oficonstructing  a  new  center.    The  dif- 
ference would  be  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion of  the  new  center,  and  would  mean: 
a  tremendous  savings. 

I  exposed  Mr.  Halaby's  argument  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
August  13,  1962.  In  that  speech  I  stated 
the  following: 

And  the  computer  Is  crucial  to  Mr.  Hala- 
by's decision.  This  Is  the  key  to  Ills  maneu- 
vers. He  has  Injected  It  Into  the  situation 
for  without  it  he  has  no  case,  as  the  Comp- 
troUer's  figures  clearly  show. 

In  the  Justification  for  the  establishment 
of  an  air  route  traffic  control  center  In  Hous- 
ton, a  great  deal  of  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
the  comparative  costs  of  computers;  specif- 
ically, the  saving  In  ooet  through  the  oper- 
ation of  one  computer  In  Houston  versus 
two  computers  in  New  Orleans  and  San 
Antonio. 

Th*  Justification  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Houston  center  based  on  comi>aratlve 
savings  In  Computer  coste  over  a  16-year 
period,  is  completely  phony* 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  Is  the  attempt 
to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  San 
Antonio  center  and  the  construction  of 
a  new  one  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
costs  of  computers  just  as  phony  now 
as  when  it  was  put  forward  last  year  by 
Mr.  Halaby,  now  Mr.  Halaby  himself  ad- 
mits it  is  phony.  He  makes  this  admis- 
sion In  his  answer  to  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  In  my  letter  I  again  raised 
this  question.  Por  almost  3  weeks  Mr. 
Halaby  did  not  even  see  fit  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  my  letter,  much  less 
answer  It.  After  being  prodded  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  he  finally  did  answer  my 
letter.  His  answer  was  received  by  my 
office  on  October  11,  1963,  18  days  after 
my  letter  was  mailed  to  him. 

More  remarkable  than  the  delay  was 
the  answer  itself.  Por  In  It  Mr.  Halaby 
blandly  responds  to  my  assertion  that 
"reference  to  CMnputer  costs  are  mean- 
ingless In  a  comparison  of  San  Antonio 
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October  16 


by  stating    "This   Is 


versus  Houston.' 
true." 

Unabashed,  the  elusive  Mr.  ^Halaby 
then  proceeds  to  take  off  on  a  new  tack. 
For  the  Information  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  the  public,  I  am  Insert- 
ing In  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Halaby's  letter  to  myself  and  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Halaby.  My  letter  of  September 
23  was  placed  In  the  Record  on  October 
8.  1963: 

October  U.  1963. 

Dkax  Mi.  Oonzalxz:  ThlB  la  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  September  23,  1963,  stating 
that.  In  your  Judgment,  the  San  Antonio 
air  route  traffic  cotftrol  center  located  In 
your  district  should  not  be  closed. 

We  have  answered  all  of  your  earlier  ques- 
tions and  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
several  times  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans  centers  into 
a  single  center  at  Houston  is  In  the  inter- 
est of  safety,  efficiency  and  economy.  Our 
estimates  have  also  been  Investigated  by 
the  Comptroller  General's  staff.  However, 
we  will  consider  all  your  latest  arguments 
on  a  polnt-by-polnt   l^is  and   again   dem- 


economical  to  con- 

ther    than    at    San 

reading,   we   are    re- 

b  our  comment  fol- 


onstrate  that  it  is 
solldate    at    Houstbi 
Antonio.     For  ease^ 
stating  your  poim 
lowing  immediat^y: 

1.  "A  net  redu^lon  in  the  total  number  of 
ARTC  centers  is  accomplished,  whether  the 
San  Antonio  ARTC  is  retained,  or  whether 
the  San  Antonio  ARTC  is  relocated  to 
Houston." 

You  are  correct. 

2.  "The  Introduction  of  New  Orleans 
ooets  in  the  comparison  of  San  Antonio  and 
Houston  Is  Improper." 

This  is  not  so.  The  full  system  impact 
must  be  considered.  However,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter,  we  will  consider  only 
these  costs  that  vary  depending  upon 
whether  the  consolidated  center  \a  located 
at  Houston  or  San  Antonio. 

3.  "The  central  theme  is  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  San  Antonio 
ARTC  center,  with  the  cost  of  abandoning 
the  San  Antonio  center  and  constructing  a 
new  center  at  Houston." 

We  accept  your  assumption  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thla  letter. 

4.  "A  central  location  of  an  ARTC  cen- 
ter •  •  •  has  not  weighed  very  heavily  up- 
on the  FAA  in  considering  locations  of  other 
FAA  centers." 

Thla  is  false.  We  have  indicated  to  you 
previously  that,  technically  and  economi- 
cally, we  would  prefer  to  locate  a  center  in 
the  central  portion  of  its  area.  We  also 
stated  that  this  cannot  b«  acco<npllshed  in 
all  areas  when  the  Influence  of  additional 
important  aspects  is  considered;  for  example, 
the  availability  of  commercial  communi- 
cation outlets  and  other  required  services  as- 
sociated with,  and  available  near,  large  pop- 
ulated areas.  These  factors  were  overrid- 
ing considerations  when  it  was  determined 
to  retain  certain  other  centers  at  their  pres- 
ent location. 

5.  "Reference  •  •  •  to  computer  costs  are 
meaningless  in  a  comparison  of  San  An- 
tonio versus  Houston." 

This  Is  true. 

6.  "The  cost  advantage  claimed  by  PAA 
with  respect  to  microwave  links  for  remote 
radar  falls  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  common  links  for  more  than  one 
remote  radar  •  •  •  the  overall  costs  for  San 
Antonio  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
for  Houston." 

This  Is  not  'correct.  Your  calculations 
confuse  the  physical  microwave  towers  with 
•  the  electronic  equipment  to  make  them 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  use  com- 
mon paths  wherever  possible,  but  dual  radar 
remoUngs  over  a  common  path  still  requires 


twice  as  much  equipment,  and  additional 
maintenance  overhead.  Obviously,  we  save 
on  tower  construction  land  costs,  buildings, 
fencing,  etc..  but  the  additional  chanels  are 
not  free. 

7.  "The  present  ARTC  center  building  in 
San  Antonio  is  adequate  to  handle  the  in- 
creased activity  resulting  from  a  reappor- 
tionment of  the  Newk  Orleans  ARTC  area." 

This  is  false.  It  is  necefisary  to  consider 
operational,  equipment,  and  support  space 
when  analyzing  the  need  to  establish  the 
consolidated  center.  Based  upon  our  engi- 
neering studies,  the  San  Antonio  center 
would  require  this  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion. 

8.  "San  Antonio  ARTC  center  meets  the 
standards  of   recently  constructed  centers." 

9.  "The  removal  of  the  ARTC  center  from 
San  Antonio  to  any  other  location  would 
have  serious  consequences  on  the  smooth' 
conduct  of  military  operations  from  bases  at 
San^ntonlo." 

This  Is  Incorrect.  This  claim  is  not  made 
by  military  services.  Most  millUry  bases  are 
not  located  adjacent  to  centers. 

10.  "The  retention  of  the  San  Antonio 
ARTC  wlU  represent  an  immediate  savings  of 
•4  million  over  the  construction  of  a  center 
at  Houston." 

This  Is  absolutely  false.  By  reference  to 
the  enclosed  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
additional  capital  cost  of  locating  the  center 
at  Houston  rather  than  San  Antonio  is 
$842,000.  However,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  9420.000  annual  recurring  savings 
realised  by  the  Houston  location  offsets  this 
additional  capiui  investment  In  slightly  over 
2  years.  Each  additional  year  means  $420,- 
000  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Incidentally,  I  was  ilso  given  a  copy  of 
your  press  release  of  October  7.  1963,  charg- 
ing waste  in  our  research  and  development 
program.  I  noticed  that  the  items  you  sin- 
gled out  for  comment  were  the  data  process- 
ing central  and  the  three-dimensional 
radar,  which  were  both  under  development 
by  the  previous  administration  and  both  of 
which  were  terminated  after  a  thorough  re- 
view of  our  programs  by  a  highly  qualified 
group  of  systems  engineers  from  Industry 
serving  on  a  Presidential   committee. 

Even  though  I  directed  the  termination  of 
these  projects  after  I  became  Administrator, 
fairness  demands  that  I  point  out  they  pro- 
vided a  good  base  for  determining  the  equip- 
ment requirements  for  the  simpler  and  more 
efficient  national  airtfpace  system  under  de- 
velofMnent  and  construction  today. 

I  trust  that  I  have  answered  all  of  your 
questions  and  that  you  no  longer  have  any 
doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  move 
from  San  Antonio. 
Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Halabt, 
Administrator. 

OCTOBES  IS,  1963. 
Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halabt, 
Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diab  M«.  Halabt:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  11,  1963. 

In  your  letter  you  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  I  raised  In  my  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1963,  regarding  the  abandonment  of 
the  San  Antonio  air  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ter. It  was  interesting,  from  a  purely  ana- 
lytical point  of  view,  that  you  now  at  this 
late  date  admit  the  correctness  for  a  good 
many  points  which  you  have  previously  de- 
nied. For  example,  you  now  admit  that  ref- 
erence to  computer  costs  are  meaningless  in 
a  comparison  of  San  Antonio  versus  Houston- 
Yet  in  the  letter  from  your  office  dated  May 
21.  1962,  in  which  you  tried  to  Justify  the 
move  from  San  Antonio  to  Houston  as  an 
expense  savings  move  you  claim  a  savings  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  "on  computer 
planned  for  installation  at  all  centers."  This 
represents  two  conflicting  positions  on  your 
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part  and  a  reversal  of  field  which  any  would- 
be  gridiron  hero  would  db  weU  to  emulate 
when  attempting  to  dodge- the  opposition. 
^But  this  matter  is  no  game.  Not  only  tax- 
payers' money  is  Involved. 

While  you  play  Chinese  checkers  with  men 
and  their  families  and  ARTC  centers,  air 
traffic  remains  in  a  dangerous  state  of  flux. 
These  constant  changes,  movements,  and 
abandonments  of  centers  which  you  make 
and  announce  In  the  name  of  progress  and 
efficiency  reflect  in  my  mind  uncertainty  and 
a  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public.  That  is  why 
your  answer  on  computer  costs  is  of  a  special 
Interest  to  me.  It  affords  us  an  insight  into 
your  general  attitude  toward  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public.  It  is  Indeed  repre- 
hensible for  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
maintain  in  writing  and  over  a  long  period 
of  time  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
a  decision  is  the  cost  of  certain  computers 
which  will  have  to  be  Installed  In  a  facility, 
and  then  for  that  same  Administrator  to 
contradict  himself-and  admit  that  "computer 
costs  are  meaningless."  In  regard  to  this 
point  jxnd  in  regard  to  the  other  points  raised 
in  my  letter  of  September  23.  I  charge  you 
with  playing  with  the  facts  as  carelessly  as 
you  play  with  the  employees  and  the  air 
route  traffic  control  centers  in  the  FAA.  It 
would  be  fruitless,  therefore,  for  me  to  raise 
these  questions  with  you  again,  for  each  time 
I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
understand  the  arbitrary  decision  to  aban- 
don the  San  Antonio  ARTC  center  I  am  met 
by  your  silence  or  your  slipperiness,  as  when 
you  take  off  into  a  new  direction  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  computer  costs.  You  seem  to  aban- 
don your  own  position  as  easily  as  you  aban- 
don ARTC  centers  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  you  to  blame 
the  boondoggling  of  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  research  and  development  programs 
pursued  by  the  FAA  on  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. This  explanation  on  your 
part  is  not  consistent  with  your  previous 
presentations  and  assurances  to  this  Con- 
gress that  the  projects  for  which  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  were  being 
spent  by  the  FAA  were  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily and  nearing  success.  In  fact,  you 
yourself  stated  In  1961  that  one  of  these 
projects,  a  three -dimen si onml  radar,  capable 
of  portraying  the  altitude  of  aircraft,  could 
be  installed  at  Idlewlld  within  18  months. 
It  is  a  particular  tragedy  that  such  a  device 
was  not  actually  installed  prior  to  the  crash 
of  the  DC-7B  of  last  November  at  Idlewlld. 
because  if  It  did  the  things  you  said  It 
could  do.  It  might  have  avoided  the  crash. 
In  light  of  the  CAB  report  of  that  crash  re- 
cenUy  released  in  which  It  Is  shown  that  the 
FAA  was  responsible  for  numerous  errors  of 
omission  at  the  time  of  the  crash,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree. 

These  are  the  things  that  cause  me  to 
worry  about  the  future  safety  and  well-being 
of  air  travelers  In  my  district.  If  you  remove 
the  ARTC  center  /rom  San  Antonio,  inas- 
much as  my  district  is  unique  and  unusual 
in  this  respect  because  of  the  military  air 
traffic.  Surely  one  does  not  have  to  be  clair- 
voyant, or  an  expert,  to  know  that  the  San 
Antonio  area  Is  exceptional  and  unique  and 
that  the  proper  standard  of  air  traffic  safety 
makes  it  Imperative  that  the  Installation,  or 
substantial  portions  of  It  be  retained  in  San 
Antonio. 

Sincerely, 

Hkkit  B.  GONZALO!. 
Member  oj  Congress. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  1  hour,  on  October  24. 
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Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harrison)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Friedel  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Orem  Harris. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

(The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FxNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huddleston)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Hechler. 


of  the  Army  for  the  period  from  December 
1961  to  January  1963.  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  UJ3  C 
53),  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1960  (31  XJS.C.  67)  and  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  review  contractors- 
records  as  set  forth  in  10  U.S.C.  2313(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations'. 
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By  Mr.  CELLER:  ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  3,000  additional 
copies  Of  civil  rights  hearings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


SpiATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

8. 838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Crokos;  and 

S.  1313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L 
Yen. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) 
the   House   adjourned   until   tomorrow 
Thursday,  October  17,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1301.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
in  the  amount  of  t5.M5.000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (H.  Doc.  No.  166) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
InformatlSW  Agency,  transmitting  the  20th 
semiannual  report  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  30.  1963.  pursuant  to  section 
1008  of  Public  Law  402  (80th  Congress):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  unnecessary  procurement  of 
specially  designed  60.000  B.t  u.  air  condi- 
tioners by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1921   (31  use.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  542  A 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an 
Investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
103;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No  853) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  123 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  printing 
and  binding  of  an  edition  of  "Senate  Proce- 
dure" and  providing  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  copyright  by  the  authors;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  864).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  59. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print,  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 25,000  additional  copiee  of  a  revised 
committee  print  entitled  "Federal  Disaster 
Relief  Manual";  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  865).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  61 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotics" 
of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  856).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  58 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  857) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  858) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  549.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5945,  a  biU  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  prompt  settlement,  In  a 
democratic  manner,  of  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  859).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R  8848.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Johi^ 
(lonnU)  Psomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl  8849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Nicholas  A.  Stathls,  UJ3.  Air  Force;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H.R.  8850.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glote  Tzaras;  to  the  Committee 'on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
HJl.  8851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Dl  Giorgl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
H.R.  8852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Ivy 
Rosalia  Ferdinand  de  Richards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN" of  New  York: 
H.R.  8847.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  409, 
74th    Congress,   to   authorize    the   Appropri- 
ations necessary  to  carry  out  authorized  im- 
provements   in    the    project    for    the    Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  16, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  15 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rabbi  Yakov  Hilsenrath.  minister, 
Beth  Judah  Temple,  North  Wildwood, 
N.J..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  earnestly  we 
seek  Thee  as  we  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  those  who  serve  in  this  hallowed 
shrine  of  freedom  and  democracy.  As- 
sembled in  this  august  Chamber,  the 
symbol  of  the  government  of  men,  we  ac- 
knowledge Thy  sovereignty  and  reaffirm 
our  conviction  that  it  is  Thou  who  givest 
salvation  unto  nations  and  strength  unto 
governments. 

We  seek  Thy  guidance,  O  God,  for  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
upon  whom  has  been  bestowed  the  awe- 
some task  of  making  judgments  and  af- 
fecting legislation  which  infinitely  de- 
termines the  future  of  our  Nation  and  its 
inhabitante.  Imbue  these  Senators  with 
a  spirit  of  humility  and  awareness  that 
their  historic  function  is  to  serve,  not 
to  rule.  May  they  so  demean  themselves 
that  future  generations  may  call  them 
blessed. 

O  Lord,  direct  their  deliberations  with 
vision  and  wisdom,  so  as  to  hasten  the 
American  ship  of  democracy  to  bring  the 
world  to  the  shores  of  freedom  and  peace. 
Enable  the  seed  of  justice  planted  here  In 
the  fertile  soil  of  our  American  heritage 
to  sprout  forth  the  precious  fruit  of  hu- 
man dignity  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
May  Americans,  in  concert  with  all 
men,  replace  callousness  and  strife  with 
kindness  and  cooperation.  May  we  turn 
our  wasteful  wars  of  brother  against 
brother  into  a  united  war  against  our 
true  enemies  of  disease  and  ignorance, 
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bigotry  and  hatred.  Then  can  we  Joy- 
ously proclaim  with  the  psalmist: 

Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  Is  for 
brethren  to  dweU  together  in  unity. 

Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries.    ^ 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  municipall- 
Uea  and  others  for  the  separation  of 
combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  in- 
terstate or  navigable  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate 
will  now  resimaeJibe  consideration  of 
S.  649.  a  bill  amending  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  under  an 
agreement  limiting  debate  and  control- 
ling time. 

The  committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to  en  bloc,"  and  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  is  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allocated  to  me  be  allotted  to  the  dlstln- 
qulshed  Junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKnl,  who  will  be  In  charge  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield  to  me  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSiOE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRATULATORY  MESSAGE  FOR 
LUDWIG  ERHARD,  THE  NEW 
CHANCELLOR  OP  WEST  GER- 
MANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  a  great  leader.  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer,  steps  down,  voluntarily;  and 
a  new  leader  takes  his  place  among  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  free  world.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Ludwlg 
Erhard.  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Chancellor  Erhard  has  earned  the  sup- 
port and  respect  not  only  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, but  also  of  his  many  admirers 
abroad,  for  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
country  and  for  his  brilliant  handling  of 
the  economic  affairs  of  West  Germany. 
His  service  began  even  before  the  Federal 
Republic  was  established.  Chancellor 
Erhard's  great  talents  have  been  used 
with  tremendous  success  to  cope  with 
the  diflflcult  economic  situation  caused 
by  the  war.  In  1949  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Economics  by  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, and  Dr.  Erhard  is  rightly  given 
credit  as  the  chief  architect  of  the  re- 
markable economic  recovery  of  West 
Germany. 

As  a  former  professor  of  economics, 
Dr.  Erhard  has  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  putting  his  theories  into  practice,  and 
has  the  even  rarer  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  succeed. 

The  second  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic  has  all  the  essential  qualities 
needed  to  lead  a  great  democracy.  He 
has  years  of  top-level  government  ex- 
perience. He  has  been  one  of  his  party's 
most  successful  candidates  for  election, 
and  has  great  support,  not  only  among 
his  own  constituents,  but  also  among  all 
the  people  of  West  Germany.  And,  most 
important  of  all.  Chancellor  Erhard  has 
demonstrated,  during  the  war  years  and 
the  years  thereafter,  an  uncompromis- 
ing faith  In  human  dignity  and  in  the 
democratic  process. 

As  he  accepts  his  new  and  wider  re- 
sponsibilities. Chancellor  Erhard  richly 
deserves  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Auf  Wle- 
dersehen."  from  today's  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atir  WlEDERSEHlTN 

When  great  challenges  or  great  calamities 
fall  upon  a  country,  history  has  a  way  of 
producing  a  man  for  the  occasion — some- 
times for  good,  and  sometimes  for  evil. 
Adolf  Hitler  was  such  a  man.  scrambling 
on  the  wreckage  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
and  out  of  his  madness  goading  his  coun- 
try Into  a  disastrous  collision  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  After  that  collision  Germany 
had  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths,  its  army 
crushed.  Its  cities  dead,  when  another  man, 
by  then  already  old,  appeared  from  the  ashes. 
In  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  rose-growing  mayor 
of  Cologne.  Germany  got  Its  greatest  leader 
since  Bismarck. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  Adenauer's  greatness 
with  the  eye.  He  Is  a  taU  man,  with  a 
deceptively  mild  and  quiet  manner.  His 
oratory,  delivered  without  sparkle  In  the  flat 
accent  of  the  Rhlnelander,  Is  uninspiring. 
He  Is  temperate,  devoted  to  family,  unen- 
cmmbered  by  erratic  brilliance.     Adenauer's 


gifts  are  of  the  spirit:  a  dogged,  stubborn 
will,  an  abundance  of  coiirage.  strong  per- 
sonal drive,  and  a  vision  for  Germany  and 
Its  neighbors. 

Measxired  on  the  scale  of  progress,  Ade- 
nauer's accompllahmenu  during  his  14  years 
as  Chancellor  are  of  heroic  proportions.  He 
led  Germany  from  bankruptcy  to  prosperity, 
from  shame  to  respectability,  from  helpless- 
ness to  strength.  He  nourished  the  dream  of 
European  union,  binding  the  German  destiny 
to  the  French.  parUklng  of  common  Institu- 
tions, forcing  his  countrymen  to  fulflll  the 
demands  of  Western  security.  ,  It  Is  possible 
that  Adenauer  outlasted  his  day,  and  the 
prospect  of  transfer  to  the  less  rigid  lead- 
ership of  Prof.  Ludwlg  Erhard  Is  refreshing 
both  Inside  and  outside  Germany.  But  Bonn 
and  Its  allies  can  be  grateful  that  when  Kon- 
rad Adenauer  was  needed  most,  he  was 
there,  and  that  he  never  let  a  challenge  pass, 
nor  turned  his  face  from  duty. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENAT£  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask,imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNotnrE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE. .  I  have  been  delighted 
to  yield. 


OPPOSITION  T6  the  PROPOSED 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  not  use  all  of 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently President  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  of 
Brigham  Young  Univei-sity.  mailed  to 
every  Senator  a  copy  of  a  statement  he 
made  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  when  he 
spoke  at  the  Brigham  Young  University 
commencement  exercises  on  August  22 
of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  bt  PfEsroENT  Ernest  L.  Wn.KiN- 

SOM  IN  QpPOSmON  TO  THE  PROPOSED  HIGHER 

Education  PAcn.rnES  Act  or  1963,  Brigham 
YouNO  Universitt  Commencement  Exer- 
cises, August  22.  1963 

On  August  16.  1963.  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Brigham  Young  University,  composed  of 
the  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  the  quorum  of 
the  12,  and  some  other  general  authorities 
of  the  church,  held  a  special  meeting  at 
which  an  Important  decision  was  made 
which   President  David   O.   McKay   has  felt 
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It  would  be  appropriate  to  announce  to  th« 
students,  faculty,  and  ft-lends  of  this  Insti- 
tution at  this  commencement,  together  with 
some  of  the  Impelling  reasons  therefor. 

With  his  greetings  and  blessings  I  shall 
now  Inform  you  of  this  decision.  Before 
that  meeting  the  board  has  been  Informally 
advised  that  if  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  passed  by  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives  last  week  should  become 
law.  the  first  year's  allotment  to  Utah  under 
a  5-year  grant  program  would  be  almost  $2 
million,  of  which  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity allotment  would  be  approximately 
$750,000.  Assuming  a  similar  allotment 
for  each  year  Brigham  Young  University, 
by  spending  $7%  mUllon,  would  receive  Fed- 
eral grants  in  the  total  amount  of  $3%  mil- 
lion. The  board  was  Informally  asked 
whether  It  would  accept  this  Federal  money. 
The  board  was  advised  that  If  It  would  not 
accept  this  money,  such  money  would  be 
distributed  to  other  educational  Institutions 
within  the  SUte  of  Utah. 

Upon  careful  and  deliberate  consideration 
the  board,  although  recognizing  that  Brig- 
ham Young  University  could  very  profitably 
use  such  funds,  unanimously  decided  that 
in  keeping  with  past  policy  It  would  not 
accept  Federal  grants  and  loans  for  build- 
ings under  the  proposed  program.  It  will 
of  course,  continue  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams wherein  the  university  provides  serv- 
ices for  Federal  funds  received  on  a  qui  A 
pro  quo  basis.  The  board,  furthermore,  ex- 
pressed Its  outright  opposition  to  the' en- 
actment of  th^  proposed  Higher  EducaUon 
Facilities  Act. 

One  reason  for  opposing  Federal  subsidlek 
for  college  building  u  that  such  subsidies 
wiU  discourage  and  make  unnecessary  the 
more  efBcient  uUllzatlon  of  existing  educa- 
tion planu  of  the  country.  A  study  financed 
by  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion reported  In  1961-«2  as  follows: 

"Particularly  In  the  use  of  space — class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries— most  col- 
leges and  universities  persist  in  traditional 
and  inefficient  pracUces  that  waste  their  re- 
sources and  result  In  unneeded  construc- 
tion." ' 

This  repori  quoted  figures  showing  that 
classrocwns  and  laboratories  had  been  used 
an  average  of  only  44  percent  of  the  possible 
periods  in  a  44-hour  week.  The  senior  au- 
thor of  the  utilization  manual  showing  these 
figures  and  the  country's  leading  authority 
in  such  studies.  Dr.  John  Dale  Russel  of  New 
York  University,  told  the  committee  on 
higher  educaUon  in  New  York  State  in  1960 
that  full  classroom  uUlization  by  InsUtu- 
tlons  of  higher  learning  In  the  United  States 
would  enable  existing  faculties  to  handle 
four  times  the  present  number  of  students ' 

Recognizing  thU  Inefficiency,  a  report 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
on  EducaUon  stated:  "This  may  be  a  luxury 
we  can  no  longer  afford  and  one  which  we 
can  hardly  Justify." »  Nevertheless,  that 
same  councU.  as  well  as  other  educational 
organizations,  is  constantly  proclaiming  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that  we 
are  In  dire  need  of  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  university  buildings.  In 
general,  the  facts  do  not  support  this  asser- 
tion of  need.  If  present  facilities  are  ade- 
quately utilized. 

It  U  therefore  obvious  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  new  Federal  funds  would  do  away 
with  Incentive  for  better  management  of  our 
educational  resources,  state  legislatures  and 
private  donors  would  not  exert  the  same  pres- 

'  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, a  report  for  1961-62,  p.  29. 

•Sidney  Tlckton.  "The  Year-Round  Cam- 
pus Catches  On,"  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  1963,  p.  6. 

'  Ronald  B.  Thompson.  "Educational  Alter- 
natives." In  Vital  Issues  In  Education,  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  p.  117. 
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sures  on  universities  to  obtain  more  after- 
noon, evening,  and  early  morning,  as  well  as 
summer,  use  of  their  plants. 

In  contrast  to  this  profligate  national  waste 
of  educational  space  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  you  graduates  and  friends  of  Brigham 
Yoxmg  University  that  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Brlgh&m  Young  University  has  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  possible  use 
of  tithing  expenditures.  As  a  resiUt  the  uUll- 
zaUon  of  all  Brigham  Young  University 
classrooms  and  laboratories  for  the  first  term 
of  the  1962-63  school  year  was  88  percent, 
based  on  a  44-hour  week.  This  was  exactly 
twice  .ns  high  as  the  44  percent  national  aver- 
age previously  cited. 

Similar  utilization  of  facilities  on  other 
c.impuses  throughout  the  Nation  and  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers 
would  make  unnecessary  large  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  educational  facilities. 

A  second  reason  for  opposing  Federal 
educaUonal  subsidies  U  closely  related  to  the 
first.  Under  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House, 
a  total  of  $2  billion  la  to  be  made  available 
for  higher  education,*  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  oper- 
ated in  the  red  for  27  of  the  past  33  years.* 
The  average  deficit  for  the  last  year  and 
the  next  2  years  wUl  be  ahnost  $9  billion 
per  year.* 

During  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosper- 
ity \  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
been  sinking  farther  and  farther  In  debt. 
The  Federal  current  debt  now  amounts  to 
well  over  $300  billion— or  $1,700  indebted- 
ness for  every  person  In  the  United  States. 
Further,  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  reported  In 
June  of  1962  that  current  debt  and  accrued 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
total  well  over  $1  trUllon.'  This  was  con- 
firmed by  Maurice  Stans,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  1958  to  1961,  who 
phrased  It  In  terms  we  can  all  understand 
when  he  said  that  "this  Is  a  national  debt 
of  more  than  $22,000  for  every  family  of  four 
In  the  country." ' 

With  this  alarming  Indebtedness  con- 
stantly going  upward,  the  Board  did  not  want 
to  be  a  party  to  fxirther  enlarging  our  Federal 
obligations  and  thereby  impairing  the 
financial  integrity  and  solvency  of  our 
country. 

Apparently  our  national  legislators  have 
forgotten  the  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  said: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
most  Important  virtues,  and  puhllc  debt  as 
the  greatest  of  danpers  to  be  feared — To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt — we 
must  make  our  choice  between  economy  and 
liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.     If  we 


*  Funds  totaling  nearly  $1J  bUllon  are  to 
be  given  or  loaned  on  a  60-year  basis  within 
the  next  3  jrears  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. An  additional  $880  million  is  then 
proposed  for  the  following  2  years,  as  a 
minimum.  The  minimal  proposal  then 
amounts  to  around  $2  billion. 

»  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July  22.  1963 
pp. 34-39. 

•This  fiscal  year  ended  with  a  deOclt  of 
$6.8  billion  (Bruce.  Congressional  Record, 
88th  Cong.,  iFt  sess  .  Aug  14,  1963.  p.  14968); 
next  year's  deficit  Is  predicted  to  be  $9  to  $11 
billion  (Bruck.  ibid.,  see  also.  Laird,  ibid.,  p. 
14994):  and  fiscal  1965,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Dillon,  will  see  a  deficit  of  some  $9  8 
billion  (Ibid.). 

'"The  Financial  Condition  of  the  U.S. 
Government,"  Congrbssional  Record  vol 
108.  pt.  7.  p.  9672.  87th  Cong..  2d  sess. 

•  Loe  Angeles  Tlmes-Mlrror  Syndicate,  Feb. 
28.  1962.  See  also  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
(GPO  No.  C3.134).  See  index,  '"Debt- 
Public — Federal  Government,"  Budget  of  the 
U.S.  Goverhment  (T51.5). 


can  prevent  the  Government  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretense 
of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy." 

The  shocking  a^>ect  of  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  that  no  one  in  high  public  office,  nor 
any  top  educational  leader  proposing  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid,  has  even  as  much  as 
proposed  a  plan  for  the  payment  of  Federal 
aid.  except  by  having  oiu-  Government  go 
further  and  further  in  debt,  which  means 
economic  slavery  for  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's children. 

,  A  third  reason  for  opposition  to  the 
present  proposed  legislation  is  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  the  traditional 
method  of  State  and  conununlty  support 
without  new  Federal  subsidies.  The  cry  of 
despair  that  we  must  have  Federal  subsidies 
or  higher  education  will  be  unable  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  sixties  is  demonstrably 
false.  The  money  must  come  from  the 
citizenry  whether  channeled  through  a 
Federal  conduit  or  St.ite  and  private  con- 

.  duits.  As  A.  Sydney  Hulong,  Jr.,  explained : 
"Federal  aid  Is  Just  like  a  man  getting  a 
blood  transfusion  by  taking  the  blood  out  of 
his  right  arm,  putting  it  in  his  left  arm,  and 
spilling  part  of  It  on  the  way  over." 

During  the  past  decade  numerous  dire 
predictions  similar  to  those  now  cvurently 
heard  In  behalf  of  higher  educaUon  were 
made  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  EducaUon  in  1966  recom- 
mended Federal  aid  for  construction  of 
public  schools  on  the  ground  that  the 
threatened  enrollment  Increases  would  re- 
quire a  doubling  of  scjiool  funds  In  a  decade, 
which  would  be  impoeslblo  without  Federal 
aid.  Yet  now  we  can  look  back  and  see 
what  happened  without  Federal  aid.  The 
10-year  Increase  In  school  revenues  from 
1951-52  to  1961-62,  according  to  an  National 
Education  AssociaUon  report,  was  159  per- 
cent.' far  in  excess  of  the  100  percent  decen- 
nial rate  which  had  been  thought  Impossible 
to  achieve. 

We  should  remember  also  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  placed  the  building 
shortage  at  370,000  classrooms  In  1954  and 
estimated  It  would  climb  to  476,000  by  1960 
Others,  Including  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
predicted  It  would  reach  600.000."  Yet 
quite  the  opposite  occurred.  Without  new 
Federal  aid  programs,  the  States  and  local 
committees  cut  the  shortage  to  127  000 
classrooms  (fall  1961).  In  other  words,  the 
avallabl2  classrooms  Increased  by  33  percent 
between  1955-56  and  1961-62,  whereas  en- 
rollments increased  only  22  percent.  Thus 
new  construction  under  our  traditional 
method  of  State  and  community  support  has 

been  at  a  rate  50  percent  higher  than  new 
students."  , 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  com- 
prehensive studies  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
increase  In  general  college  enrollments  will 
actually  decline  .substanttally  durtng  the 
coming  8  years. 


•National  Educaticn  Statistics,  Estimates 
of  School  StatisUcs,  1961-62. 

"  "Emergency  Federal  Aid  for  School  Con- 
struction," hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  US.  Senate 
84th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  1956.  p.  1  (Jan  27. 
1955).  ..  r  V        .        . 

"Considered  another  way.  total'  educa- 
tional enrollment  has  Jumped  from  28 
to  50  milllbn  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  an  increase  of  76  percent.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  growth  of  funds  from  $4 
to  $29  billion.  This  was  a  tripling  of 
the  share  of  the  naticnal  income  going  to 
education— from  2.3  to  6.8  percent  (School 
Life  (Office  of  Sducatlon),  January  1963. 
p.  23).  In  Utah  the  share  of  personal  In- 
come devoted  to  public  education  Increased 
from  3.23  to  8.73  percent  between  1946  and 
1962. 
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Also,  the  rate  of  increase  In  elementary 
and  secondary  enrollments  will  tend  to  level 
off.  thus  permitting  states  to  shift  school 
building  expenditures  to  higher  levels." 

Admittedly  the  future  growth  of  the  cdl- 
legee.  even  though  It  may  not  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  d\irlng  the  past  decade,  will  require 
great  fffort  and  sacrifice  to  finance  adequate- 
ly. But.  fortunately.  State  and  local  gov- 
^  emments    are    already    responding    to    that 

need.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
Sute  expenditures  for  higher  education  In- 
creased 27  percent  between  1960  and  19fla.»* 

If  this  rate  should  continue,  State  support 
will  almost  triple  during  the  1960's.  But 
whether  It  does  or  not,  every  Indication  Is 
that  without  Federal  aid.  State,  local  .jind 
private  sources  will  provide  the  expenditures 
necessary  for  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing." 

The  fourth  reason  for  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  Is  that  It  will  lead  to  Federal  control  over 
education. 

The  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Edu- 
cation, comprised,  among  others,  of  the  pres- 
idents of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  Stanford 
University,  Brown  University,  and  the  Provoet 
of  Harvard  University,  concluded  unani- 
mously In  1952: 

"We  as  a  nation  should  call  a  halt  at  this 
time  to  the  introduction  of  new  programs 
of  direct  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. We  also  believe  it  undesirable  for 
'the  Government  to  expand  the  scope  of  its 
scholarship  aid  to  individual  students."" 

Thfe  Commission  feared  that  the  freedom, 
diversity,  and  Independence  of  educational 
Institutions  will  be  threatened  If  higher  edu- 
cation is  subjected  to  further  influence  from 
the  Federal  Government." 

Former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Samuel  Brownell,  said  that  "if  Federal  aid 
is  to  bring  about  better  schools.  It  seems  ap- 
parent that  there  must  be  some  control."  " 
The  kind  of  control  to  follow  Federal  aid  Is 
suggested  by  James  Bryant  Conant,  president 
of  Harvard  University  for  20  years,  who  wrote 
In  1969  that  f\irther  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation by  the  Federal  Government  would 
lead  to  Senate  and  House  committees  ex- 
amining into  the  details  of  curriculum  and 
school  organization,  much  as  conunlttees  of 
the  State  legislature  now  do." 


"  The  enrollment  Increase  for  colleges  from 
1954  to  1962  was  74  percent  compared  with 
51  percent,  the  average  of  fovir  projections 
from  1962  to  1970.  Total  enrollment  In- 
crease at  all  levels  of  education  will  drop 
from  35  percent  between  1954  and  1962  to 
17  percent  between  1962  and  1970  (Bureau 
of  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  se- 
ries P.  20,  Nos.  89  and  12Q;  series  P.  25,  No. 
232).  During  the  1950's,  educational  en- 
rollments grew  faster  than  gross  national 
product  but  during  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  gross  national  product  is  expected  to 
grow  twice  as  fast  as  total  enrollments. 
(Statement  of  Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff 
member,  the  Hoover  Institution  in  War, 
Bevolutlon,  and  Peace,  Stanford  University, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Cc«nmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  May  27,  1963.) 

"Bureau  of  the  Cens\u,  Compendium  of 
State  Govjj-nment  Finance  in  1962-63. 

""Financing  Higher  Education,"  1960-70. 
Dexter  McKeezer,  ed.  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill.  1959),  pp.  73-75. 

•^  "Nature  and  Needs  of  Higher  Education," 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1952) ,  pp.  157-158. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

"  "ShaU  It  Be  -Yes*  or  'No*  on  Federal  Aid?" 
School  and  Society,  XLIX  (May  27.  1939), 
669. 

""The  Child,  the  Parent,  and  the  State" 
(Cambridge.  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1959),  p.  56. 


An  editorial  in  the  Nation's  Schools  said: 

"There  Is  something  quite  naive  In  the  way 
we  school  people  talk  about  Federal  control 
of  education.  Some  of  us  think  that  Federal 
influence  on  education  can  be  prevented 
simply  by  stating  that  it  shall  not  exist. 
Federal  direction  Is  Inherent  In  any  Federal 
law  or  any  Federal  court  decision  pertaining 
to  education."  '• 

For  some  unexplained  reason  many  people, 
including  many  educators,  look  upon  Federal 
aid  as  coming  from  the  legendary  Santa 
Claus  without  any  controls.  They  forget 
that  the  real  Santa  Claus.  who  pays  the  bills, 
always  exercises  complete  control,  even 
though  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  Govern- 
ment, he  may  be  extravagant,  irresponsible, 
and  even  capricious. 

Even  though  a  Federal  aid  bill  may  origi- 
nally be  enacted  providing  fbr  no  Federal 
control,  it  is  inevitable  that  succeeding  Con- 
gresses will  impose  that  control.  That  has 
been  true  of  all  Federal  programs.  Indeed, 
if  the  Government  puts  up  the  money  it  is 
enutled  to  control,  and  will.  He  who  pays 
the  fiddler  calls  the  tune. 

Indeed,  certain  leaders  in  the  school  field, 
while  they  are  discreetly  silent  as  to  Federal 
control  while  they  are  seeking  Federal  aid. 
will,  once  they  get  Federal  aid,  also  seek  Fed- 
eral control. 

Thus  an  editorial  in  Overview,  a  monthly 
magazine  for  school  adminUtrators,  .openly 
declares  that  the  long  held  view  •  •  • 
that  educational  policy  should  be  made  by 
local  units  of  gvoernment  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion." 

The  danger  of  such  a  national  system— in 
addition  to  an  almost  automatic  stifling  of 
creativity  resulting  from  eliminating  the 
traditional  diversity  of  educational  programs 
across  the  country— is  Its  inevitable  control. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  parallel  drawn  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  Colimibia  University: 

"It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
unhappy  decline  In  Germany  of  university 
freedom  and  effectiveness  and  the  equally 
unhappy  subjection  of  the  educated  classes 
to  the  political  and  military  ruling  group 
were  the  direct  result  ef  the  highly  central- 
ized and  efficient  control  from  Berlin  of  the 
Nation's  school  and  universities." 

A  fifth  reason  for  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  Is  that  there  is  serious  doubt 
about  the  constitutionality  of  Government 
aid  to  church-controlled  schools.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held.  In  the  Everson  case  In 
1947,  that  neither  the  Stat^  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  pass  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  preler  one  reli- 
gion over  another."  The  Court  further 
emphasized  the  point  by  saying: 

"No  tax  in  any  amoiint,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  institutions,  whatever  th^ y  may  be  called, 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach 
or  practice  religion." »» 

Clearly,  funds  given  directly  to  church- 
controlled  educational  institutions  even 
though  restricted  to  nonrellglous  build- 
ings do  release  church  funds  to  be  spent  for 
other  purposes  and  thus  aid  an  establish- 
ment of  religion.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy recognized  this  by  stating  on  March  1, 
1961: 

"The  Constitution  clearly  prohibits  aid  to 
•  •  •  the  parochial  school.  There  isn't  any 
room  for  debate  on  that  subject.    It  is  pro- 


»  Arthur  H.  Rice,  "Looking  Forward:  It.  Is 
Federal  Control."  Nation's  Schools.  Septem- 
ber 1960,  p.  65. 

*>  Walter  D.  Cocking,  "A  National  System 
of  Education,"  Overview,  November  1960, 
p.  97. 

«  Everson  v.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Township  of  Ewing,  et  al..  330  U.S.  1.  16. 
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hibited   by  the  Constitution,   and   the  Su- 
preme Court  made  that  very  clear."" 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  Cen- 
gress,  over  the  last  several  years,  has  failed 
to  provide  a  massive  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  that 
it  was  considered  unconstitutional  to  make 
this  money  available  to  church-controlled 
schools  who  probably  needed  it  worse  than 
State  institutions. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  difference  between 
a  church-controlled  high  school  and  college. 
The  canstltutional  position  should  be  the 
same. 

Even  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  overruled  Its  governing^ 
council  by  resolving  In  1962  to  oppose  » 
grants  to  private  institutions.  The  Hon- 
orable John  B.  Andesson  of  Illinois  found 
it  ironic  that,  only  1  year  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  banned  a  voluntarily  used  22- 
word  school  prayer,  the  Hovise  should  pass 
the  Higher  Education  FacllltleB  Act — com- 
pletely avoiding  the  constitutional  Issue  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.** 

Numerous  Protestants  Join  In  this  concern, 
as  the  prominent  Protestant  magazine 
Christian  Century  declared : 

"American  Protestants  will  never  pay  taxes 
to  support  Catholic  schools.  We  will  oppose 
enactment  of  laws  which  require  such  pay- 
ment. If  Congress  Is  pressured  Into  enact- 
ing such  laws,  we  will  contest  them  In  the 
courts.  If  the  courts  reverse  themselves  and 
declare  such  laws  constitutional,  we  will  still 
refuse  to  pay  these  taxes,  paying  whatever 
price  is  necessary  to  preserve  religious  lib- 
erty In  a  pluralistic  society."  » 

Summarily  stated,  the  action  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Brlgham  Young  University  In 
opposition  to  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  can  be  supported  on  at  Jeast 
five  premises:  (1)  Easy  Federal  money  will 
encourage  the  inefficient  management  and 
shocking  lack  of  utilization  of  our  existing 
educational  facilities  and  buildings;  (2)  the 
trillion  dollars'  worth  of  obligations  of  *the 
Federal  Government  and  Its  continuous  op- 
eration in  the  red  do  not  Justify  a  big  new 
subsidy  program  (even  though  the  moi^y 
will  be  spent  anyway,  the  board  does  not, 
by  participating  in  such  a  program,  want  to 
become  a  party  to  impairing  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  country  we  love);  (3)  State 
and  private  sources  are  responding  to  and 
can  adequately  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  sixties  as  they  have  In  the  past;  (4) 
Federal  controls  of  higher  education,  which 
would  accompany  and  follow  Federal  grants, 
would  t)e  unwise  and  dangerous;  (5)  Fed- 
eral grants  to  religious  educational  Institu- 
tions appear  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
erects  a  complete  wall  of  financial  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,  and  even 
though  it  would  be  In  our  financial  Inter- 
est to  participate  therein,  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  Constitution  to  do  so. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  bls  amend- 
ed, to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution control  Administration,  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  works,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
others  for  the  sep|u-ation  of  combined 

"Presidential  press  conference,  as  quoted 
by  Waggonner,  Conghessional  Recoho,  88th 
Cong.  1st  sess.,  Aug.  14.  1963,  p.  14168. 

**  CongbessioHal  Record,  Aug.  14,  1963,  p. 
14141. 

'•Feb.  1,  1^1.  p.  132. 
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sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  regu- 
lations to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need,  on  the 
bill.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  briefly  to 
me?  ! 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
at  this  time  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

K  ,^«.5"^^^^-    ^^-  President,  Senate 
bill  649.  as  reported  by  the  committee 
represents  the  folloMing: 

First  of  all,  while  retaining  the  origi- 
nal objectives  of  the  bill,  it  incorporates 
significant  changes  which  are  responsive 
to  the  testimony  which  was  taken  in  the 
hearings  and  to  the  flow  of  ideas  and 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

Second,  It  incorpoHates  the  subject  of 
nondisposable  synthetic  detergents 
which  was  introduced  by  Senate  bUl 
1118  and  Senate  bill  1183.  the  principal 
sponsors  of  which  were  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerJ 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson], 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  represents  a  strong 
consensus  on  the  part  of  the  members 
or  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appi^iation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  fMr.  McNamaraI 
who  gave  us  invaluable  assistance  co- 
operation, and  support. 

fi^l^^^'Vi'^  ^'''^^  ^""^^^^  ^y  apprecia- 
Uon  to  the  rankmg  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Republican  side  the 
senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccsl  for 
his  invaluable  assistance.  His  efforts 
can  best  be  described  as  creative  and 
constructive. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  to  the  full  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  rarely 
had  a  more  satisfying  experience  In  the 
egislative  process  than  I  have  had  in 
the  committee  consideration  of  the  bill 

Water  is  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources Without  it  man  cannot  live. 
Without  it.  modem  technological  society 
cannot  operate,  • 

When  this  Nation  Uas  founded,  the 
rich  and  abundant  supplies  of  water 
seemed  limitless.    The  rivers  and   the 
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lakes  were  our  first  highways.  They 
were  a  source  of  power  for  new  industrf. 
Pure  and  wholesome  water  was  avail- 
able for  all  for  drinking,  for  Uvestock 
for  agricultural  use.  and  for  manufac- 
turers. Pish  were  there  in  abundance, 
and  wildlife  flourished  in  the  virgin 
woods  and  by  clear  waters. 

But  man  is  prodigal  in  his  treatment 
of  natural  riches.  Just  as  we  stripped 
the  virgin  timber  without  thought  of 
reforestation;  just  as  we  mined  the  soil 
without  thought  of  restoring  its  life- 
giving  properties,  we  polluted  our 
streams  and  lakes,  and  made  increas- 
ing demands  on  our  water  supplies  with- 
out giving  thought  to  what  the  future 
mifjht  hold. 

Today  we  know  that  our  supplies  of 
water  are  not  limitless.  There  are  areas 
in  the  United  States  where  pure  water 
is  in  abundant  supply,  in  mv  own  State 
of  Maine,  for  example,  we  have  miles  of 
pure  streams  and  lakes  that  are  a  delight 
to  the  eye  and  a  reminder  of  what  our 
land  once  was.  But  even  in  Maine  we 
have  paid  and  are  paying  the  penalties 
of  our  own  advance.  Our  urban  centers 
and  our  industries  are  discovering  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  high-quality  water 
suitable  for  home  use,  for  recreation  or 
for  industrial  processing. 

Let  us  look  at  the  statistics.  By  1980 
the  total  dependable  fresh  water  supply 
available  in  the  United  States  wUl  be 
about  515  billion  gallons  a  day.  The 
most  we  can  ever  hope  to  have  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  engineering  works  not 
now  constructed  Is  about  650  billion  gal- 
lons a  day. 

Today  we  use  355  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  day,  and  by  1980  our  require- 
ments will  have  climbed  to  600  billion 
gallons  a  day.  This  means,  at  present 
rates  of  development,  that  by  1980  at 
least  85.  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day 
wUl  have  to  be  used  twice  if  we  are  to 
break  even  in  our  demands  on  avaUable 
supplies  of  water. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that    the    Nation    must    complete,    as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  enginijering  works 
necessary  to  dapture  the  maximum  650 
bilhon  gallons  a  day.    We  must  treat  the 
water  in  such  a  way  that  each  gallon  is 
usable  at  least  twice.    I  have  cited  the 
fi  gures  f or  1 980.     The  estimated  require- 
ments 20  years  after  that.  In  the  year 
2000.  will  be  1,000  billion  gallons  a  day 
The  year  2000  is  but  36  years  from 
now— a  mere  generation  away.    We  can- 
not Ignore  the  water  problem    and  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  effective  action. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding   population    for    high    quality 
water  for  human  consumption   for  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wildlife,  for' fisheries 
and  agriculture,  and  for  industry    we 
must  increase  our  efforts  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  right  kind   of 
water  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time     This  is  no  time  to  point  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  one  segment  of  our  society 
or  at  another.    This  is  not  time  to  talk 
of  what  might  have  been.    This  Is  no 
time  to  sit  and  say  that  this  problem 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

♦v,*^^^  \^  a'ftae  for  public  agencies  at 
the  local.  State,  and  National  level,  for 
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individuals  and  for  industry,  to  plan 
together,  to  work  together,  and  to  invest 
together  in  a  comprehensive  program 
of  water  supply  improvement  for  the 
United  States.  _  ^ 

If  we  do  not  work  together  we  will 
condemn  ourselves  to  the  dsEngers  of 
disease,  urban  decay,  and  economic 
stagnation. 

The    Senate    Committee    on    Public 
Works,  under  the  imaginative  leadership 
of  its  chaii-mah.  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  McNamaraI.  has  taken  steps  to 
reemphasize.  to  highlight  and  to  initiate 
new  actions  on  behalf  of  improving  our 
water    suppUes.      The    chairman    has 
najned  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  PolluUon  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  its  first  chairman 
The  work  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  inspiring   and   rewardiiig   to   me- 
for  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing with  colleagues  who.  regardless  of 
partisan  hnes  and  the  natural  conflict 
m  so  coniplex  a  problem  as  water  pollu- 
tion,  have   worked  long   and  hard   to 
achieve  sensible,  progressive,  ^nd  con- 
structive   improvements    in    our    water 
pollution  control  program. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  Senators  Ran- 
dolph. Moss,  Metcalf.  Bayh,  Nelsow, 
BoGGs.  Miller,  and  Pbarson.  who  have' 
served  with  me  on  the  committee  and 
who  have  contributed  to  S.  649,  which 
we  now  have  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  S.  649.  -as  reported  to 
.the  Senate,  is  considerably  revised  from 
jits  original  version.  It  contains  the 
essentials  of  S.  649,  as  introduced  It 
carries  out  the  objectives  of  the  original 
legislation.  But  it  has  been  improved 
py  the  clarification  of  language,  by  the 
iaddltion  of  new  provisions,  and  by  the 
expansion  of  concepts  in  dealing  with 
the  critical  problem  of  water  pollution 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  In 
developing  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
committee  has  been  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

First.  The  problem  of  water  pollution 
Is  a  national  problem,  affecting  the 
physical  and  economic  health  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  substantial  role  to  play  in  research  In 
the  encouragement  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams, in  the  stimulation  and  support  of 
,  interstate.  State  and  local  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards,  and  In  enforcement  on  inter- 
state and  navigable  streams  where  there 
has  been  a  refusal  to  accept  public  re- 
sponsibility at  a  lower  level; 

Third.  The  water  pollution  control 
problem  covers  a  wide  scope  of  public 
concerns,  including  health,  economic 
welfare,  recreation  and  the  conservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife; 

Fourth.  The  administration  of  such 
a  vital  program  must  be  upgraded  and 
accorded  proper  emphasis  within  the 
Federal  sti-ucture.  in  order  to  insure  ade- 
quate attention  and  progress  in  meeting 
our  national  water  pollution  problems. 
Fifth.  The  primary  emphasis  in  cor- 
rective action,  in  planning  for  future 
uses,  and  in  long-range  programs  must 
remain  and,  under  the  bill  must  remain 
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at  the  local  and  State  level  where  the 
ultimate  responsibility  rests. 

Sixth.  We  must  be  alert  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  our  rapidly  advancing 
technology,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  chemicals  which  pose 
special  and  complex  pollution  problems. 

S.  649,  the  bill  we  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate today,  has  been  tested  in  the  light 
of  these  considerations.  It  is,  I  submit, 
a  sound  bill,  a  constructive  bill,  and  a 
desirable  bill.      ^ 

In  the  hearings  before  our  subcom- 
mittee there  was  a  healthy  clash  of  views 
and  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion. 
The  committee  gave  close  attention  to 
the  questions  raised  in  the  6  days  of 
hearings,  tried  to  meet  legitimate  ob- 
jections, and  worked  to  improve  the  leg- 
islation in  the  light  of  suggestions  at 
both  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  opinion  In 
this  field  made  by  a  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses. We  have  been  gratified  by  the 
support  given  to  the  final  product  by 
groups  having  substantial  differences  of 
opinion  over  emphasis  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate approaches  to  our  water  pol- 
lution problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  such  endorse- 
ment I  should  like  to  invite  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Parker,  vice  president 
for  research  and  technology  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Par- 
ker's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Instituib. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  October  2, 1963. 
Hon.  Edmund  S,  Muskie, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Stream  Pollution.  VS.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  American  Iron  ti  Steel  In- 
stitute has  a  sincere  concern  with  legislation 
on  air  and  water   pollution   control   under 
cooaideratlon    by   your   subconunlttee.     For 
tills  reason  we  have  been  diligently  following 
the  proceedings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

S.  649  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Ckjnunlttee  has  been  reviewed  by  our 
committee  on  air  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
wishes  to  offer  our  support  of  this  bill. 
Although  we  are  not  qualia^  to  comment 
on  section  12  "synthetic  detergents"  we  be- 
lieve the  remainder  of  8.  649  represents  a 
positive  step  toward  a  sound  program  of 
stream  pollution  control  for  U.S.  waters. 

We    compliment    the   conmilttee   and    Its 
staff  on  a  Job  well  done. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  M.  Parker, 

Vice  President, 
Research  and  Technology. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention,  in  particular,  to  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  Mr.  Parker's  let- 
ter: 

S.  649,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  has  been  reviewed  by  oxir 
committee  on  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement.  The  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute  wishes  to  offer  our  support  of  this 
bill.  Although  we  are  not  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  section  12  "synthetic  detergents' ' 
we  believe  the  remainder  of  S.  649  represents 
a  positive  step  toward  a  sound  program  of 
stream    poUutlon   control   for    UJS.    waters. 
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We  compliment  the  committee  and  Its  staff 
on  a  job  well  done. 

A  similar  letter  of  endorsement  has 
come  to  us  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  MrT  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Wildltte  Federation, 
Washington.  D.C.  October  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman.  Air  and  Water  Committee. 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEABt^SENATOR  MusKiE:  We  should  like  to 
take  this- opportunity  to  commend  you  and 
the  members  of  your  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the  fine 
work  in  reporting  S.  649  to  the  Senate.     This 
proposal,  of  major  importance  in  resources 
conservation.  Is  the  result  of  long  delibera- 
tion and  much  thought,  and  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  project  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  this  fine  effort. 

The  committee  has  ti^n  courageous  in 
taking  the  step  necessary  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  U  our  belief  that  this  action 
is  imperative  to  give  the  program  the  em- 
phasis It  needs  and  merits. 

Under  the  present  organization,  water  pol- 
lution control  is  not  highly  regarded  In  the 
Public  Health  Service.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  one  of  five  divisions  within  one  of  seven 
bureaus  or  constituent  units.  Even  this  has 
been  a  concession.  As  late  as  1968  the  work 
was  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  branch. 
Obviously,  the  Administrator  of  this  pro- 
gram does  not  have  much  voice  in  tlje 
formulation  of  important  policy.  We  believe 
the  program  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
merits  status  as  an  administration  similar 
to  Pood  and  Drug. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  has  been  a 
so-called  medical  attitude  toward  water  pol- 
lution. The  Public  Health  Service  attitude 
reflects  the  concept  that  only  health  is  In- 
volved, and  neglects  the  many  other  bene- 
fits of  clean  water — for  Industry,  for  agri- 
culture, and  for  recreation.  In  the  past  this 
attitude  was  reflected  in  inadequate  budget 
requests  and  virtually  no  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. Much  of  the  progress  in  pollu- 
tion control  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  has  been  due  to  the  gentroslty  and 
direction  of  the  Congress  and  with  leader- 
ship at  the  secretarial  level. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  other  provisions 
of  S.  649.  as  reported  by  the  committee.  We 
believe  the  national  policy  on  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  is  strength- 
ened. Grants  in  the  field  of  separation  of 
sewers  are  Justified.  Ebcpanded  authoriza- 
tions for  individual  and  multiple  projects  are 
needed.  The  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  will  strengthen  control.  A  pro- 
cedure leading  to  the  use  of  decomposable 
detergents  is  urgently  needed. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making 
these  observations. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Kimball  makes  this  point: 

This  proposal,  of  major  Importance  In  re- 
sources conservation,  is  the  result  of  long 
deliberation  and  much  thought,  and  all  per- 
sons connected  vrtth  the  project  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  fine  efforts. 

I  suggest  that  this  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement by  both  ends  of  the  spectrum 


on  this  issue— industry  on  the  one  hand 
and  conservation  interests  on  the  other 
hand— is  an  unusual  reaction  to  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  water  pollution  control. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Ira  N 
Qabrlelson.  president  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C, 

October  14, 1963. 
Hon.  Edmcno  S.  Muskie. 
Public  Works  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Conservationists  believe  8.  649  a  step  in 
right  direction.  If  Congress  provides  author- 
ized  appropriations  and  supports  activ- 
ities, bill  should  do  much  to  rid  Nation's 
waters  of  harmful  pollution. 

Ira  N.  Gabrizlson, 

President, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Qabrlelson  calls  S. 
649  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  W. 
Buchheister,  president  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Audubon  Socittt, 
New  York.  NY..  October  11.  1963. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Having  studied  S. 
649  and  the  favorable  report  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  we  endorse  this  legislation 
and  recommend  its  ptMsage  by  the  Senilte. 

S.  649  as  reported  provides  several  forward- 
looking  and  needed  steps  to  strengthen  the 
naUonal  war  on  water  pollution  at  every  level 
of  government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  W.  Buchheister, 

President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
letter,  Mr.  Buchheister  endorses  the  leg- 
islation and  recommends  its  passage 
Commenting  on  the  bill,  he  writes: 

8.  649,  as  reported,  provides  several  for- 
ward-looking steps  to  strengthen  the  nation- 
al war  on  water  pollution  at  every  level  of 
government. 


/ 
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Various  State^authoritles  have  en- 
dorsed the  bitf;  Including  A.  D.  Aldrich. 
director  of  the  Game  and  Presh  Water 
Fish  Commission  of  the  State  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Ladds  Gordon,  director  of  the  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Game  and  Fish; 
Mr.  William  T.  Lodge,  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Conservation;  Mr. 
John  R.  Woodworth,  director  of  the 
Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department;  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Fillmore,  director  of  the  South 
Dakota  conservation  program:  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Speaker,  director  of  the  Iowa  State 
conservation  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
Indicated  its  support  for  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  S.  649.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze.  dated  October  11, 1963,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Department  or 
Health,  BS)ucation,  and  Welfare 
Hon.  Edmund  8.  Muskie, 
Chairman.  Special' Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  US.  Senate.  Washington    DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  U  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  October  10    1963 
requesting  my  views  on  S.  649,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1963 
I^?o«^  ^  *^*  Senate  by  you  on  October 

Section  2  of  the  bill  creates  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution   Control   Administration,,  and   as- 
"l^'il  ^«,^**  Adn<lnlstratlon  those  sections 
of   the   Water  Pollution   Control    Act  most 
closely     associated  ^  with     enforcement.     As 
stated  in  my  testimony,  existing  law  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  such  an  Admin- 
istration by  the  Secretary.     Public  Law  660 
places  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  program  in 
the  Secretary  and.  in  so  doing,  gives  the  Sec- 
retary complete  authority  to  prescribe  the 
organization  which  he  deems  most  conducive 
to  the  effective  performance  of  his  duties 
under   the   act.     While   the   present   law   is 
sound  in  this  respect,   if  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  transfer  the  enforcement  functions 

^•ti!?  ?l?^^^  ^  *  "^*  Administration 
within  this  Department,  we  would  act 
promptly  to  implement  the  legislation 

"The  establishment  of  an  addlttohal  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  this  Department  is  highly 
desirable.  All  of  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment  would  benefit  from  this  important  and 
necessary-strengthening  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  and  this  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  my  full  support 

in^-f*"".  ^.'*S^  *"  testimony,  the  provisions 
l^nartt'Jnf  "^'  '''l'  "t.blishlng  grants  for  the 
separation  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
seemed  premature.  The  revisions  adppted 
LlL""";?"""*"^^  estsbllshlng  a  mode^pro- 
gram  of  demonstration  grants  will  aid  greaUy 
l^rl  *^.ty*'°P™ent  of  sound  solutions  to  this 
very  critical    problem. 

n.3?^*.  ^P^"'"''"*  endorses   fully  the  pro- 
posed Increases  In  construction  grant  ceilings 
the  general  principles  of  incentive  Incre  Jes 
in   the  construction  grant  program   for   re- 
nlnl*',^'^r"*"^'  ^^'^  ^^'^  provisions  for  the 
^  ???^n  '°"  °'   *"^'"  ''"""ty  standards. 
t^^^    i     .''?"'*'  establish  a  permit  system 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  to  a™ 
sure  effective  cooperation  in  the  control  of 
pollution    from    Federal    installationi.      AU 
r»o   ,    l.'l^P"*'"*"*''   ^'^   agei^cles   would    be 
r^?»r'^K  ^  '*'"'^*^  "  PermlT-from  ,the  sec! 
thi   I  ^'°"   dischanging  any   ma(ter   into 
the    waters   of    the   United   States,    and   the 
permit  would  be  revoiked  if  poUutlon  orlgi- 
natlng   on   a   Federal    Installation   is   found 
..         »    S  «°'  *''*  revocation  of  such  permit 
is    not   defined,    but    we   assume    that    th  s 
«  Department   could    not  require    the   closing 
vL  H**"«,  installations  If  the  permit  Is  re! 
vx)ked.      We    believe    It   would    be    desirable 
,  *!?*  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  and 
of  the  Federal  InstaUations  concerned  in  thU 
regard  would  be  clarified  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate 

rrf«  Jitf.  ?v,  '■^P°"*^-  contains  provisions 
regarding  the  promulgation  of  standards 
and  of  regulations  to  control  the  use  of 
nondegradeable,  synthetic  detergents  This 
section,  which  establishes  a  technical  com- 
mittee, requires  that  committee  to  be  cam- 
posed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  Industry. 
This  provision  of  equal  representation  may 
lead  to  a  stalemate  within  the  committee 
and  the  resulting  Inability  of  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  effective  regulations.  If  these 
regulations  are  violated,  no  statutory  sane- 
tions  are  provided  or  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment.   Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  gen- 
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eral  approach  of  this  section  of  the  bill  is 
desirable,  and  would  be. likely  to  have  the 
results  desired  by  the  committee. 
^  "T^*  overall  purposes  of  8.  649  are  highly 

hfn^^^Jf'w^**  "  *^  °^  opinion  that  the 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  after  the  Im- 
partial, excellent,  and  informative  hearines 
held  by  your  subcommittee,  has  been  greatly 
Improved.  ,  b    ""/ 

Sincerely,  . 

Anthont  J.  Celebrezze, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
October  14,  1963,  from  Mr.  Phillip  S 
Hughes.  Assistant  Director  for  Legisla- 
Uve  Reference  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Executive  Office 

OF  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

„  Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Chairman,    Special    Subcommittee    on    Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  V.S.  Senate.  Washington  D  C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  in  reference 
to   your   request   of   October   8.    1963    for   a 
Bureau  ofT;he  Budget  report  on  S.  649   a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

In  general,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  is  much  improved  over  the  orle- 
inal  bill  on  which  we  reported  and  meets 
certain  of  the  problems  cited  in  our  letter 
of  June  20.  1963.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  therefore  In- 
terpose no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  s.  649. 

Sincerely  yours. 
^     .  ,     ^  ^  Phillip  S.  Hughes. 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 
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The  bill  as  now  amended  and  reported  bv 
the  committee  contains  language  in  sec- 
tion 7  Which  would  give  effect  to  toat  sug- 
gestion and.  consequently,  we  reconunend 
enactment  of  that  section.  HoweveTbe- 
cause  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill 'con - 

determine,   we  have   no  comments  toTffer 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  bill 
Sincel-ely  yours. 

_,         ^     „  Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

r-of^^'V^J?^-  ^-  President.  I  shaU 
refer  to  the  detailed  comments  in  these 
letters  as  I  discuss  specific  portions  of 
the  legislation. 

The  first  provision  of  S.  649  states  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act.    In  the  words  of  the  bill: 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  value  of  our  water  resoiL-c^ 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
loUutiT'  '°''*~''  '°^  ^'^-^^enf  Of  water. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Uhited 
States,  dated  October  10. 1963,  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Comptroller     General     or     the 
United   States, 

„        _  Washington. 

Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control.  Committee  on 
,    Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  U  made  to 
your  letter  of  October  9,  1963,  requesting  our 
comments  on  S.  649  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on*  Public  Works. 
«,^*  H'"  proposes  to   amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide,   among   other    things,    an    Increase   in 
Federal  grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works  and  financial  assist- 
ance   to  municipalities  and   others  for  the 
separation  of  combined  sewers. 

As  stated  in  your  letter,  we  previously  sug- 
gested to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  by  letter  of  May  28 
1963.  that  the  bill  as  then  introduced  l^ 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  records  and 
audit  section  which  would  require  the 
grantees  to  keep  complete  records  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  grant  funds  and  which 
would  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  their  authorized  representatives 
to  examine  such  records  for  the  purpose  of 


This  statement  of  purpose  defines  our 
goals  and  sets  the  tone  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  many 
uses  for  water,  that  all  water  need  not  be 
of  the  same  quality,  and  that  judgments 
iiave  to  be  made  on  our  specific  water 
needs  and  requlreme^nts.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes, that  it  is  only  through  the  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  water  that 
we  can  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
this  resource.  I  submit.  Mr.  President, 
tnat  this  is  a  reasonable  goal  to  which 
all  reasonable  men  can  subscribe. 

The  second  major  provision  in  S   649 
provides  for  improved  administration  of 
the    water   poUutipn    control    program 
through  the  authdrlzatlon  of  the  ap- 
pointment  of   an   additional   Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  supervise  the- program,  and  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Administration 
which  would  have  specific  responslbUlty 
for  comprehensive  programs.  Interstate 
cooperation  and  uniform  laws,  enforce- 
ment measures  to  abate  poUution  and 
to  establish  and  obtain  comfpliance  with 
standards  of  water  quaUty.  and  the  con- 
trol of  poUuUon  from  Federal  installa- 
tions.   Other  functions  relating  to  water 
pollution  are  retained  within  the  secre- 
tary's discretion,  who  may  additlonaUy 
assign  them  to  the  new  administration 
or  to  other  sectors  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  Incorporating  these  provisions  in 
S.   649.  the  committee  is  cognizant  of 
the  power  now  held  by  the  Secretary  to 
take  administrative  steps  to  establish  a 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  to  reassign  such  functions  in  the 
program  as  he  sees  fit.     The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control   Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961  gave  him  such  authority 
Under  the  act,  former  Secretary,  and 
now  our  Senate  coUeague  [Mr.  RibicoffI 
placed  enforcement  activities  under  his 
direct  supervision.    In  the  Ught  of  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  it  Is  our 
considered  judgment  that  legislative  ac- 
tion is  required  to  initiate  the  upgrading 
of  the  water  pioUution  control  program 
and  to  insure  the  kind  of  broad  policy 
direction  which  we  consider  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 
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Members  of  the  Senate  who  foUo^i^ed 
the  hearings  may  recall  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  raised 
objections  to  the  original  proposal  in  S. 
649  for  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner. In  its  letter  of  October  14, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  it  no  longer  interposes  any  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  In 
his  letter  of  October  11,  1963.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Cele- 
breeze  has  written  that: 

While  the  present  law  is  sound  •  •  • 
In  (giving)  the  Secretary  complete  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  organization  which  he 
deems  most  conducive  to  the  effective  per- 
formance of  his  duties  under  the  act  •  •  • 
U  legislation  is  enacted  to  transfer  the  en- 
forcement functions  of  this  program  to  a 
new  Administration  within  this  department, 
we  would  act  promptly  to  implement  the 
legislation. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
contributioAs  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  made  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control.  We  respect  this  time- 
honored  agency  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  its  high  tradition  of  service  to 
the  Nation.  We  believe  it  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  water  pollution  con- 
trol as  it  relates  to  environmental  health. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  is  much  broader  than 
health,  and  much  more  important  than 
its  position  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture the  Public  Health  Service  now 
Implies.  ^   — 

I  would  like  to  invite  attenti^  to  the 
following  language  from  the  teport  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  primary 
interest  in  the  protection  of  health.  In  the 
field  of  water  pollution  it  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  water  pollution,  its  effect  on  in- 
dividuals, and  appropriate  measures  of  pol- 
lution control.  The  basic  orientation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  however,  is  toward 
cooperative  health  programs  with  the  States. 
It  is  not  oriented  toward  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  public  welfare,  Including  the  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  problems  of  industrial 
pollution. 

The  Public  Health  Service  should  be  free 
to  concentrate  on  its  primary  concern  with 
health  in  the  water  pollution  field,  as  it  is 
in  other  areas.  It  should  be  In  a  position  to 
speak  with  an  independent  vo^ce  on  such 
matters,  unhampered  by  the  problems  which 
arise  from  enforcement  proceedings.  On  the 
other  h&nd,  the  administration  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program  should  not  be 
subordinated  to  considerations  which  are  Im- 
portant to  the  Public  Health  Service,  but 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  sound  applica- 
tion of  this  act. 

The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  primary  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control,  would 
meet  two  needs  within  the  Department. 
The  first  relates  to  the  upgrading  of  the 
status  of  this  program,  and  the  second 
relates  to  the  need  of  the  Department  for 
additional  policymaking  positions  com- 
mensurate with  the  wide  ranging  activ- 
ities and  responsibilties  of  the  Depart- 
ment. As  Secretary  Celebrezze  has 
written: 

The  establishment  of  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  this  Department  is  highly 


desirable.  All  of  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment would  benefit  from  the  Important 
and  necessary  strengthening  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  this  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation has  my  whole  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  proposed  Of- 
fice of  Under  Secretary  Is  established,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  Secretary  will 
retain  some  of  his  present  responsibility 
relating  to  water  pollution  work? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Under  the  act.  the 
Secretary  would  continue  to  retain  all 
responsibility,  but  he  is  in  a  position  to 
delegate  some  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  should  he  re- 
tain some  of  the  authority?  Why  should 
he  not  turn  it  all  over  to  his  Under  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  He  retains  the  author- 
ity and.  under  the  bill,  would  delegate 
some  of  it.  as  in  his  judgment  he  might 
desire.  We  have  not  specified  how  much 
of  it  he  would  delegate  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
proposed  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  asked  the  question 
because  I  thought  pei-haps  the  committee 
had  some  reason  for  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary to  retain  some  of  this  authority. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  1961  act  placed 
the  responsibility  in  the  Secretary.  I  be- 
lieve for  the  first  time.  The  reason  was 
that  in  the  field  of  water  pollution,  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  enforce- 
ment, we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  con- 
troversial matter  in  the  field  of  Federal - 
State  relations  and  in  the  field  of 
Government-industrial  relations.  We 
felt  that  it  was  such  a  delicate  problem 
in  terms  of  deling  with  conflicts  that 
the  Secretary  ought  to  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  he  should  keep  his 
finger  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

If  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
vastness  of  his  Department,  we  realize 
that  he  must  delegate  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  an  Assistant  JSecretary  or 
other  oflQcials  under  him.  But  the  Sec- 
retary, under  the  1961  amendments, 
would  retain  In  his  office  the  actual  final 
decision  with  respect  to  enforcement  ac- 
tion in  interstate  streams. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  any  otljer  de- 
partment of  Government  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  subject  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  Geological  Survey, 
since  the  last  eentury  has  worked  in  this 
field.  I  believe  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army  has  worked  in  this  field  for 
all  of  this  century.  And.  of  course,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an  inter- 
est in  this  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  bill  take 
away  from  those  departments  any  of  the 
functions  they  are  now  exercising? 
Mr.  MUSKIE..  It  would  not. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  has  been  done 
toward  coordinating  efforts  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  to  see  that  there  is  no 
duplication? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand ,  and  as 
the  Secretary  testified,  excellent  coop- 
erative arrangements  have  been  devel- 
oped among  the  departments.    The  Geo- 


logical Survey,  of  course,  has  been  con- 
cerned primarily  with  research;  and 
such  research  efforts,  which  have  been 
undertaken  over  such  a  long  period,  with 
slight  modifications  in  scope,  ought  to 
be  continued. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army 
has  a  rather  limited  area  of  control  over 
abatement  that  naturally  falls  in  this 
field,  and  we  feel  that  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  feels 
that  there  is  no  conflict  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  various  departments;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  has  been  no 
testimony  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  an  ap- 
propriation would  be  required  to  put  the 
proposed  act  Into  operation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  present  authori- 
zation under  existing  law  would  not  be 
changed,  with  one  exception.  The  ex- 
cepUon  is  a  proposed  program  of  demon- 
stration grants  to  research  the  problem 
of  separating  storm  waters  from  sewers 
This  is  one  of  the  really  difficult  com- 
plex, and  unanswered  problems  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  at  the  present 
time.  The  bill  authorizes  $20  million  a 
year  in  grants  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects of  this  kind.  • 

With  that  one  exception,  the  bill  would 
not  Increase  the  present  authorization 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  authorb,es 
$20  million  a  year  for  research? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  demonstration 
projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  WiU  the  Senator  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  an  example  of 
some  of  the  demonstration  projects  to 
which  he  refers? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  let  me  give  the 
Senator  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
which,  I  think,  has  a  metropolitan-area- 
wide  antipollution  program  that  Is  a 
model  for  the  country.  $1  billion  is  need- 
ed to  separate  storm  waters  from  its 
sewers.    It  now  has  combined  sewers. 

As  the  Senator  undoubtedly  knows.  In 
the  case  of  combined  sewers,  whenever 
storms  hit.  the  usual  result  is  that  the 
storm  waters  bypass  the  treatment  plant 
and.  in  addition,  fiush  out  the  sewers 
to  the  point  that  the  sludge  suddenly 
hits  the  receding  stream  and  in  many 
instances  exceeds  the  normal  flow  of  that 
stream.    It  Is  an  enormous  problem. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made,  and 
they  were  advanced  in  the  hearing:  One, 
the  separation  of  the  two.  This  is  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

For  a  city  like  New  York,  which  has    . 
deep   underground   sewers   which   were 
built  years  ago,  to  separate  them  would 
be  extremely  expensive. 

The  other  suggestion  Is  to  build  stor- 
age tanks  and  to  build  delaying  time 
into  the  system— that,  is  to  trap  the 
storm  waters — and  to  supplement  that 
operation  with  treatment  plants  which 
are  separate  and  deal  with  the  storm 
waters. 

The  latter  seemed  to  be  the  most  likely 
prospect. 

The  two  suggestions  were  made  by  Mr. 
Gerald  J.  Remus,  general  manager  of 
Detroit's  metropolitan  water  supply  sys- 
tem   and    sewage    treatment    system. 


These  seemed  to  bie  the  two  possibilities 
developed  up  to  this  time. 

I  point  out  that  some  95  communities 
in  the  country  are  addressing  themselves 
to  this  problem,  of  which  45  are  In  the 
planning  stage. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
them  and  enabling  them  to  meet  the 
problem  that  we  would  like  to  have  this 
provision  in  the  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  be  in  the  form  of  grants' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  50-50  grants,  with  a  celling  on 
any  project  of  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDQp.  For  how  many  years 
would  it  continue? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  authorization 
would  be  for  4  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  the 
method  of  contribution  to  the  municipal- 
ities, local,  or  State  governments,  a  cer- 
tain formula  has  been  established.  Has 
that  in  any  manner  been  changed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  allocation  of  the  funds' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  proceedlhg  with 
water  pollution  control. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the 
demonstration  grants,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  distribute  the  funds 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     I   am   not   talking 
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about  demonstration  grants.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  distribution  of  contributions 
made  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    There  is  a  proposed 
change.    The  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
ceiling  on  such  projects  from  $600,000 
to  $1  million,  and  on  combined  projects 
from  $2.4  million  to  $4  million.    In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  provides  that  for  metro- 
politan areas  which  will  combine  joint 
plant  requirements  in  this  field,  there 
win  be  provided  a  10-percent  incentive 
.    *t^?^V°"  ^  '^«  «^nt.    Our  feeling 
is  that  In  the  long  run  we  would  save 
money,    because  if  we  could  stimulate 
metropolitan  areas  to  jointly  plan  sewer 
and  water  treatment  projects  into  the 
future,  the  end   result  would   be  more 
efficient  and  economical  instaUatlons 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Is    that    the    only 
Change  that  the  committee  made' 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    That    is    the     only 
change  in  the  present  program 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Otherwise  the  var- 

ous  agencies  which  now  have  something 

to  do  with  the  subject  are  not  In  any 

maiiner  affected.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator   is  cor- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
8cor, 

,J^^,,,'^^^^^-    I  ^''^nt  the  Senator 
for  this  very  useful  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  major  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  the  authoriMtlon  of 
research  and  development  grants  in  the 
amount  of  50  percent  of  the  eSimateJ 
reasonable  cost  of  projects  which   wiU 

ofT'^f  ^t*  "^"l  ""'  improved  methods 
of  controllmg  the  dtsfcharge  into  any 
paters  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  wastes  from 
sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 
This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $20  million  a  year  for  4 
years  for  the  purpose  of  making  demon- 
stiaUon  grants.    AVant  for  any  single 


project  is  limited  to  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  any  one 
fiscal  year. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated t^at  there  are  1,131  communities 
whose  entire,  waste  collection  systems 
are  of  the  combined  sewer  type  servirur 
?h??^"^^*i°''  °^  20.9  million  people,  and 
that  another  810  cities,  with  a  total  pop- 

which  partially  consist  of  combined  sew- 

^M^""?!.^  separation  of  combined 
Im^  f^J^  sanitary  sewers  would  entail 
WiSoff'*  expenditures  of  $8  bllUon. 
Witnesses  before  the  committee  dis- 
cussed alternative  measures  which  would 
appear  to  present  feasible,  and  in  some 
instances  preferable  answers.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  determined  that  re- 
!f.*/K,  ^n^^<levelopment  grants  were  de- 
sirable and  necessary  to  encourage  a 
solution  to  this  vexing  problem 

nSl  ^^'^  u^*'"""  °^  ^^^  *^1»-  Secretary 
Celebrezze  has  written : 

Ai  also  stated  in  testimony,  the  provision 
n  the  original  bill  establishing  graXfo" 
«i*™'!?^""°''  °'  ^^^  ^'^d  sanitSrsewS 
seemed  premature.  The  revisions  adopS  b^ 
^?^  ^"''^"tee,  establishing  a  mcSeSrpro! 
g^am  Of  demonstration  grants,  will  aid  greatly 
in  the  development  of  sound  solutions  to 
this  very  critical  problem.  ""ons  lo 


The  third  major  provision  pt  the  bill 
modifies  the  present  ceilings  on  Federal 
construction  grants  for  single  protects 
and  joint  projects  for  severa!  commS 
ties.  The  present  program  of  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  provides  for  a  Federal  grant 
of  30  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction, but  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for 
a  single  project,  and  $2,400,000  for  a  joint 
multimunicipal  project. 

fhJ!?^  *T°?'*^  ^^  ^^^  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  sewage  treatment 
Plant  grant  program  has  been  success- 
ful m  stimulating  action  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller  communities,  larger  munici- 
palities, whose  needed  facilities  are  of 

STf^K  1'^'  ^""^  ^^^^  it  difficult  to 
meet  the  increasing  costs  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction 

For  example,  in  the  current  backlog  of 
5.831  communities  with  unmet  sewaee 
treatment  needs,  there  are  Included  ap- 

fo  000°"^'^,^?,^"^^  communities  of  ov?r 
50,000  population.    These  90  communi- 

i?o?^n?""^  ^°'"  one-quarter  of  the  total 
$2.2  billion  costs  involved  in  the  backlog 
and  for  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  population  with  waste  treatment  fa- 
cility  needs. 

The  increase  from  $600,000  to  $i  mil- 

"°Jl  *"   ^'^i""^^   on   individual   project 
grants,  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, would  mean  that  these  90  larger  com- 
munities would  use,  at  the  maximum 
some  $36  million  m  grant  funds  whlS 
would  not  be  obtainable  under  the  pres- 
ent program.    This  represents,  even  if 
fully  used,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
remaining    $400   million   in   authorized 
Federal  grants  under  the  Water  PoUu- 
tion   Control   Act.    It  should  be  noted 
that  even  with  the  increased  $1  million  in 
the    individual    community    ceiling.    90 
larger  communities  would  still  not  re 
ceive  anything  like  a  30  percent  share. 
In  their  cases,  Federal  grants  would  ac- 
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count  on  the  average  for  only  15  percent 
of  their  total  project  cost.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  an  increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing from  $600,000  to  $1  million  in  the 
case  of  individual  projects,  and  an  in- 
crease from  $2,400,000  to^$4  million  in 
the  multicommunity  project  ceiling  is 
desirable.  The  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  endorsed  this 
proposal. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  comprehensive  metropolitan 
Planning  in  developing  sound  and  eco- 
nomical projects  for  community  facul- 
ties. Desirable  patterns  of  orderly  de- 
velopment of  municipal  areas  must  be 
planned  and  followed  to  eliminate  fac- 

^H  .!i^  u?  ]^^^  ^  ^^^  breeding  of  slum 
and  bhght-impacted  areas,  and  to  effect 
those  economies  and  efficiencies  ordi- 
narily made  possible  through  the  coordi- 
nation of  common  interests  and  needs 

The    committee    has    recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  of  grants  for 
projects,  which  are  found  to  comply  with 
comprehensive  plans,   be  Increased  by 
10  percent.    This  would  mean,  for  ex- 
^?«;«^^^^  ^  community  eligible  for  a 
$100,000  grant  for  a  sewage  treatment 
project,  would  be  eligible  for  an  increase 
m  the  grant  to  a  total  of  $110,000  if  it 
was  found  that  the  project  was  part  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  area.    We 
believe  that  this  incentive  wiU  give  added 
encouragement  to  the  communities  to 
improve    their   planning    and    to    save 
money  both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
Federal    Government   on    overall    costs 
in  a  given  area. 

The  fifth  provision  of  the  bill  author- 
ll^H  ?xr  ,^ecretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  institute  enforcement 
proceedings  on  his  own  Initiative  to  abate 
pollution  of  interstate  or  navigable 
waters  which  prevents  shellfish  products 
from  being  entered  into  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Under  the  cooperative  pi-ogram  for  cer- 
tification of  interstate  shellfish  shippers 
tiie  Public  Health  Service,  in  cooperation 
with   State  and  local   governments  in 
the    shellfish    industry,    has    developed 
an   effective   barrier   to   the    transpor- 
tation   and    sale    in    interstate    com- 
merce of  shellfish,  such  as  clams,  oysters 
and  mussels,  not  meeting  approved  sani- 
tary standards.    The  necessary  ban  on 
introduction  of  such  pollution-affected 
products  In  interstate  commerce  and  the 
foreclosure  of  gathering  and  harvesting 
operations  in  affected  waters,  denies  the 
-means  of  livelihood  and  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  harvesters  and  shippers  of 
shellfish.    The  injured  person,  who  must 
sustam  economic  losses  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  has  no  direct  recourse  against 
the  polluters.    Measures  to  restore  the 
harvesting  of  shellfish  in  such  waters  are 
hampered  and  rendered  ineffective  by 
the  conUnuance  of  pollution.    The  com- 
mittee believes  that  Federal  enforcement 
powers  should  be  made  available,  to  pro- 
vide that  pollution  sources  are  abated 
and  restorative  measures  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed more  promptly  and  effectively. 

In  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commented  on  the  increasing  demands 
on  our  water  supply.  The  committee 
has  been  made  aware,  through  its  stair 
study,  through  the  hearings,  and  through 
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the  results  of  our  aim  report  on  "troubled 
waters"  that  we  must  use  many  rivers 
for  multiple  purposes,  including  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  recreational,  public 
water  supply,  and  fish  and  wildlife.  In 
other  cases,  the  uses  on  a  river  or  por- 
tions of  a  river  will  be  more  limited,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  waterway, 
the  intensity  and  history  of  use.  and  the 
alternative  sources  of  water  in  the  area. 
We  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  constant 
elTort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply.  We  recognize  that  Improving 
the  quality  of  water  makes  it  available 
for  more  uses. 

The  committee  is  consfcious  of  the  need 
for  the  prevention  of  damaging  pollution 
before  It  builds  up.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  soundest  approach  to  our  pollu- 
tion problem  is  to  encourage  compliance, 
rather  than  to  impose  enforcement. 
Therefore,  we  have  included  in  S.  649,  as 
reported,  a  provision  for  discretionary 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  establish 
standards  of  water  quality  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  Interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof. 

The  standards  would  be  formulated  in 
accordance  with  accepted  administrative 
procedures  calling  for  notice,  public  hear- 
ing, and  consultation  with  affected  Fed- 
eral, State,  interstate,  and  local  interests. 
The  standards  would  be  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.    The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  and  interstate  stand- 
I   ards  which  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.    It  is  not  intended  that  he  should 
classify  or  establish  rigid  quality  stand- 
ards on  evei-y  interstate  water  in  the 
Nation,  but  rather  that  he  should  use 
this  tool  selectively  as  a  device  to  reduce 
the  need  for  abatement  and  enforcement 
proceedings. 
As  the  committee  report  points  out: 
Water  quality  standardB  would  provide  an 
engineering   base   for   design   of    treatment 
works     by    municipalities    and     industrlea. 
Such  standards  would  enable  municipalities 
and  Industries  to  develop  realistic  plans  for 
new  plants  or  expanded  faclllUes.  without 
uncertainties  about  waste  disposal  require- 
ments on  Interstate  waters. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  have 
amended  the  basic  act  to  make  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  which  reduces  the 
quality  of  water  below  the  established 
standards,  either  at  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral level,  subject  to  abatement  under 
the  present  enforcement  procedures. 
Should  such  enforcement  procedures  re- 
sult In  court  action,  the  coxirt.  in  receiv- 
ing evidence.  Is  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  practicability  of  complying  with 
the  applicable  standards.  The  bill 
clearly  states  that  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish standards  does  not  extend  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  over  waters 
not  covered  In  the  basic  act. 

The  seventh  basic  provision  In  the  bill 
tightens  up  on  the  control  of  pollution 
from  Federal  installations.  It  Is  the 
considered  Judgment  of  the  committee 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  en- 
corn^ge  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol by  Industries  and  local  commimltles 
If  it  is  not  willing  to  assume  Its  own  re- 
sponsiblUties  In  the  treatment  of  pollu- 
tion from  Federal  Installations.  We 
have  provided,  therefore,  for  a  system  of 


permits  to  control  the  discharge  of  such 
pollution  from  Federal  installations,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
Federal  agencies  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  is  forced  to  withdraw  per- 
mits, he  wiU  call  this  to  the  attenUon  of 
Congress  and  that  the  Congress  will  take 
appropriate  action. 

The  bill  also  contains  two  provisions 
relating  to  the  accountability  of  finan- 
cial assistance  and  labor  standards  en- 
forcement. The  first.  resulUng  from  a 
recommendation  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  provides  for  a  system  of  audits 
on  sewage  treatment  grants  and  other 
grant  programs.  The  second,  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in- 
sures coordination  of  administration  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  14  of  1950. 

The  final  major  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation, as  reported  by  the  committee, 
allows  the  regulation  of  synthetic  non- 
decomposable   detergents   in   interstate 
commerce.    In   Its   hearings   on    water 
pollution  control  matters  the  committee 
considered  S.  1118,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Metcalf.  and  S.  1183./ntroduced  by 
Senator  Netjberger  for  hjfi^elf.  Senator 
Douglas.  Senator  Long  of  Missouri,  Sen- 
ator Magnxtson.  Senator  McIntyhe.  and 
Senator  Nelson.  Both  bills  de^lt  with 
the  increasing  problem  of  the  so-called 
hard  detergents.    Testimony  presented 
to  the  committee  indicated  that  although 
modern  detergents  have  eased  our  prob- 
lems of  cleaning  in  homes,  farms,  fac- 
tories, and  commercial  buildings,  they 
have  complicated  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion  abatement   and  control.    Because 
the    syntheUc    detergents    are   not    at 
present,  biodegradable,  present-day  wa- 
ter and  sewage  treatment  processes  are 
incapable  of  breaking  the  compounds. 
These  processes  are  able  to  reduce  only 
partially  the  surfactant  content.    As  a 
result,  detergent  wastes  often  impair  the 
efBciency  of  treatment  plants,  persist  in 
surface  waters  as  long  as  20  days,  and 
persist  indefinitely  in  ground  water  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  oxygen. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  and  corre- 
spondence with  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, of  public  officials,  private  individ- 
uals, and  representatives  of  industry  all 
agreed  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
Industry    representatives    assured    the 
committee  that  soft  detergents  will  be 
available  in  the  latter  part  of  1965.    The 
committee  accepts  these  assurances. 

How  did  the  committee  consider  the 
problem?  It  did  so  on  the  context  of 
the  general  question  of  modern  organic 
chemicals  which  have  introduced  a  new 
dimension  in  waste  treatment  problems. 
The  committee  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  Justified  in  singling  out  a  par- 
ticular industry  as  a  culprit  in  pollution 
control.  But  neither  did  It  think  It 
would  be  Justified  in  ignoring  the  prob- 
lem or  In  not  establishing  sound  proce- 
dures for  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  result  is  a  proposal  which  we  think 
may  form  a  pattern  for  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  waste  discharge  problem  as 
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it  concerns  other  Industries  producing 
similar  products  for  general  use. 

Briefiy.  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  technical  committee 
made  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  soap  and 
detergents  manufacturing  industry. 
The  technical  committee  will  serve  In  a 
liaison  capacity  to  evaluate  progress  in 
the  development  of  decomposable  deter- 
gents and  to  recommend  the  standard  / 
of  decomposability  to  be  met  by  such 
products.  On  or  before  Januai-y  1  1965 
and  June  30,  1965,  the  Secretary  is  to 
report  to  Congress  on  measures  taken 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  detergent 
pollution  problem,  the  nature  of  delays 
encountered,  and  his  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation,  if  necessary,  to 
regulate  the  composition  of  detergents 
transported  or  sold  In  interstate 
commerce. 

When  the  technical  committee  has 
recommended  standards  of  decomposa- 
bility and  certified  to  the  Secretary  that 
detergents  are  generally  available  to 
manufacturers  of  detergents  which  con- 
form to  desirable  standards  of  decom- 
posability. the  Secretary  may.  If  he  con- 
curs In  the  findings  of  the  committee, 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  transporta- 
tion or  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of 
detergents  not  meeting  the  standards  of 
decomposability.  He  is  also  required,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
preventing  the  importation  of  detergents 
not  meeting  the  standards  of  decom- 
posability. These  regulations  are  to  take 
effect  on  December  31.  1965,  or  6  months 
after  the  Issuance  of  such  regulations, 
whichever  is  later. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  procedure 
accepts  the  assurances  of  the  industry 
relative  to  the  progress  on  the  develop- 
ment of  soft  detergents.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes an  orderly  procedure  for  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  industry  in  develop- 
ing such  decomposable  detergents.  It 
gives  the  Secretary  the  authority,  if  he 
finds  it  necessary,  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  protect  responsible  members 
of  the  industry  and  the  public  from  the 
actions  of  those  not  willing  to  meet  such 
standards  as  have  been  developed  by  the 
Industry  and  by  the  Governmer\t.  No 
sanctions  are  authorized  in  the  legisla- 
tion. We  believe  such  sanctions  are  un- 
necessary at  this  time,  and  the  commit- 
tee Is  wUling  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of 
manufacturers  within  the  framework  of 
the  procedures  established  by  the  bill. 

The  committee  will  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  this  program,  and  If  additional 
legislation  is  necessary.  It  will  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  it  to  Congress. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  I  believe 
It  represents  a  solid  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  meeting  our  water  supply 
needs.  We  have  tried  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  balanced  program  w«hich  will 
win  the  cooperation  and  the  support  of 
all  those  who  have  the  desire  to  provide 
our  Nation  with  the  high  quality  of  water 
it  needs  for  its  continued  growth  and 
prosperity. 


Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  the  'Senator 
from  Maine  has  made  an  excellent  per- 
suasive speech.  The  bill  appears  to 
liave  much  merit. 

Is  It  true  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education.' 
and  Welfare  has  asked  for  the  legisla- 
tion? ^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  today  reports  commenting  on  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate.  Those 
reports  are  favorable.  The  Initial  re- 
ports from  the  executive  agencies  were 
critical  and  in  some  respects  unfavor- 
able. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
hear  clearly  everything  the  Senator  said 
but  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  would  do  his  best  in  admin- 
ister/ng  the  legislation  to  make  it  effec- 
tivBf  But  has  the  Secretary  committed 
hybself  In  favor  of  the  bill,  or  has  he 
(ade  no  commitment  one  way  or  the 
bther  as  to  whether  the  biU  should  pass 
or  be  defeated? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  comment  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  was  directed  to 
rone  particular  section,  relating  to  the 
\Federal  Water  Control  Administration 
As  to  the  other  particular  provisions  the 
Secretary  has  indicated  a  positive  atti- 
tude which  is  favorable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  pages  6  and  7 
of  the  committee  report,  the  committee 
discusses  the  increase  in  grants  from  as 
I  understand.  $600,000  to  $1  million  for 
a  single  project  and  from  $2,400,000  to 
$4  million  for  joint  projects.  How  much 
WiU  this  additional  authorization,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  committee,  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Itj  will  not  operate  to 
Increase  the  total  authorization  for  the 
program.  It  will  merely  mean  some  re- 
allocation In  the  available  authoriza- 
tion between  the  smaller  cities  and  cities 
of  medium  size. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  tell  from^the  report,  but  is  the  30- 
percent  limit  affected  at  aU  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    It  is  not  affected  In  any 
sense,  except  to  the  degree  t^at  the  10- 
percent  incentive  for  metropolitan  area- 
wldd   planning    would    increase   it    al- 
though I  suspect  that  Uie  smaUer  clUes 
which  enjoy   the  30-percent  matching 
formula,  would  not  generally  be  involved 
in  the  metropolitan  area  wide  provision. 
I  doubt  that  most  of  them  could  be 
classified  as  emerging  metropolitan  areas 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Would  the  Senator 
rrom  Maine  say  that  the  only  ones  which 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage,  gen- 
erally, of  the  10-percent  provision  would 
be  those  with  such  a  large  population 
that    the    $1    million    grant    limitation 
would  be  for  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  projecta?     And  that  this 
provision    would'  provide    a    balancing 
benefit  to  them,  as  compared  to  the  30- 
percent  benefit  for  smaller  communities' 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    That  is  correct     The 
metropolitan  areas  are  defined  in  the  bill 
in  two  ways.    The  first  is  the  standard 
metropoUtan  statistical  area,  which  is  a 
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defimtion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census- 
and  It  mcludes,  among  other  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
Its  definition,  a  requirement  of  a  popula- 
tion mmimura  of  50,000.  Under  that 
definition,  no  community  with  a  popula- 
uon  of  less  than  50,000  could  share  in 
the  10-percent  incenUve,  because  by  defi- 
nition it  would  not  be  a  part  of  a  met- 
ropolitan area. 

The  other  definition  would  provide 
some  fiexibillty,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretaiy  to  include  In  "metropolitan 
areas  some  communities  which  are  not 
cleariy  within  this  standard,  but  clearly 
arte  emerging  metropolitan  areas  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  missile  sites- 
such  as  Cape  Canaveral  and  others— are 
obviously  emerging  metropohtan  areas 
So  the  second  definition  of  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Secretary  some  fiexl- 
bUity  in  that  connection. 

r;n  nn-^'^^^ij  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^^'  »  population  of 
50.000  is  the  hmit,  or  the  floor 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  new  10- 
percent  provision  affect  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government;  or  would  it  also 
come  out  of  the  amount  which  would  be 
authorized  and  would  be  expected  to  be 
expended  under  this  program' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  also  come 
out  of  it,  although  my  own  conception 
IS  that  the  10  percent  would  not  even 
come  out  or  reduce  the  amount  available 
for  the  incentive  program,  because  this 
part  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sewage- 
treatment  plants  for  the  other  areas 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     There    has    been 
some  criticism  to  the  effect  that  there 
Tif^  »r°^  }^^^  systematic  appearance  at 
the  hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation 
by  representatives  of  the  States    even 
though  they  would  be  direcUy  and  seri- 
ously affected.    I  wonder  whether,  first 
of  all.  the  officials  of  any  State  govern- 
ment testified  against  the  proposed  legis- 
lation; and.  second,  whether  there  was 
any    effort    by    representatives    of    the 
States  to  be  heard,  or  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  knows  of  any  very  sub- 
stantial objection  by  the  States  to  this 
proposed  legislation,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
their  views  presented. 
-     Mr.    MUSKIE.    The    impression    the 
committee  received  generally  was  that 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  biU 
particularly    upon    the    section    which 
would  create  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.    But  that 
position  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  little  in- 
consistent, because  in  the  States  them- 
selves the  trend.  In  the  organization  of 
their  own  water  pollution  control  efforts 
has  been  to  take  them  out  of  their  State 
health  agencies  and  to  set  up  separate 
administraUons  which  give  the  program 
a  broader  impact. 

.  J^^.^^*^^^'  ^'^^'^  ^'c  have  had  on  the 
attitude  of  the  State  water  poUution 
control  agencies  is  incorporated  in  a 
report  from  the  Water  PoUution  Control 
Federation,  which  purports  to  be  a  re- 
port of  a  meeting  held  in  Seattle 
Wash.,  on  October  10 — only  a  few  days 
ago.  In  the  report,  four  criteria  for 
Federal  legislation  are  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  printed  at  this 
■point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WATia  Pollution  CJontkol  Pedkeation 

Washington,  D.C..  October  16, 1963. 
(Noix.— The  foUowlng  r«port  of  the  leds- 
iw  tJ'^''^^  committee  ww,  unanimo^Sly 
adopted  by  the  board  of  control  or  the  WateJ 
^^T""",  ^''^'°^  r<Jderation  at  Its  annuS 
Thf  h£  ^^  ^**""'  '^^^■'  f^'^ber  10.  1963. 
L.!nf^  /^P'"^*'"''  3*^  ^S.  member  as- 
sociations, totaling  nearly  10.000  individual. 

fr!;?^,*i  ''^'^  ''*^''  pollution  control. 

(Individual  members  Include  professional 
'  e^Kli^eers,  municipal  offlclals.  education  and 
research  personnel.  Industrlar  representa- 
^i"^^'  '^^^t^-^atei-  treatment  plant  superin- 
tendents and  operators,  regulatory  plSon- 
nel.  equipment  manufacturers,  and  others 
interested  in  water  pollution  control  ) 
.i^I^L '^?^J*"^*  analysis  committee  Is 
w^7^  ''"*'  ^^®  responsibility  of  studying 
legislation  pertinent  to  the  lnlerest«  of  tS! 
federation  and  serving  the  board  of  conuoi 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

wiS^''^'^''?.  °"*  ^^^  '^^^ee  the  committee 
wishes  to  cau  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

^onH  P°"""°^  C°"trol  Federation  in 
adopting  its  statement  of  policy  assumes  re- 
aponsibillty  to  the  publlc'^as  well  ^Z  its 
membership,  for  pursuing  in  an  agfrresslve 
manner  the  objectives  so  stated.  In^?w  S 
the  many  pieces  of  legislation  involving 
numerous  aspects  of  water  pollution  control 
which  have  been  Introduced  during  the  cur- 

HlfeHhn^^°''.°Lf°".^''^'''  '^'^^  *^«  distinct 
iift,  ,i^?  ,°^  ,**"'!  '^^"^  continued  In  the 
future,  it  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation  take 
definite  poBitions  with  respect  to  proposed 
legislation,  if  the  Water  Pollution  Co^ol 
Federation  is  to  fulfill  the  obligations  a^- 
.^f*^  !?  *^*  P^'^^y  statement.  The  com- 
naittee  therefore  recommends  that  the  board 
of  control  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 

Ji^^?*?^Pi°^^'*'^-^  ^°'  *^«  Water  Pollution    , 
Control  Federation  to  be  represented  in  con- 
siderations of  water  pollution  control  legis- 


,J'',f^'^^^^^on  with  the  current  proposed 
legislaUon  which  has  been  reviewed  durinK 
the  past  year  and  which,  it  Is  understoo<t 
IS  still  under  consideration  but  possibly 
Changed  in  some  respects,  the  committee  rec- 
onunends  that  the  position  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Federation  be  the  following- 

1.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
naUon&l  policy  on   water  quality  preserva- 
tion, the  Water  Pollution  Control  Federation 
recognizes  the  need  for  controlling  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutlonal  wastes  into  the  water- 
ways of  the  Nation  and.  to  this  end.  that 
decisions  as  to  the  type  and  degree  of  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  wastes  must  be  based 
on  thorough  consideration  of  aU  the  techni- 
cal and  related  factors  involved  in  each  por- 
tion of  each  drainage  basin. 
..J-^}^^  regard   to  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  program 
the  position  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation  is  that  the  primary  objective  of 
pollution   control   Is   the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  public.    This  Is  reflected  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  stating  that  pollution  is  measured 
by   its   effect   on   public   health   or   welfare 
Consequently,   the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation  believes  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  has.  by  virtue  of  Its  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  all  facets  of  water  pollution 
control.  Including  the  protection  of  public 
health,  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  best  fitted 
to  administer  national  water  pollution  con- 
trol functions,  and  therefore  urges  that  ad- 
nilnlstratlon  of  water  pollution  control   at 
the  Federal  level  remain  with  the  U.S.  Public  » 
Health  Service. 

3.  Concerning  the  proposal  to  allocate  Fed-    • 
eral  funds  to  abate  pollution  caused  by  exist- 
ing combined   sewers,  the  Water  Pollution 
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Control  Federation  takes  the  poeltioa  that  If 
thl«  situation  Is  of  sufficient  significance  to 
warrant  national  recognition  then  the  prob- 
lem should  be  more  thoroughly  investigated 
as  to  the  engineering  and  economic  aspects 
that  might  be  Involved.  The  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation  believes  that  the  separa- 
tion of  sewer  systems  relates  to  one  specific 
engineering  solution,  whereas  there  may  be 
other  local  acceptable  alternatives  for  the 
control  of  this  pollution  problem. 

4.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Federation 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  determining 
uniform  water  quality  criteria  for  specific 
uses;  however,  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  needs  of  specific  river  basins,  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation  recommends 
the  establishment  and  use  of  such  criteria 
as  a  cooperative  effort  by  Industry,  State, 
local.  Interstate,  and  Federal  agencies  for  and 
wfthln  specific  river  basins. 

The  ad  hoc  com|nlttee  recommends  that 
the  board  of  control  Instruct  the  president 
and  executive  secretan?  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  contained  In  this  report 
and  to  oppose  any  legislation  or  provisions 
thereof  contrary  to  the  statement  of  policy 
and/or  the  recommendations  contained  here- 
in. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  happy  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   to  examine   the   report. 

Three  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
report  are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  So,  with 
respect  to,  those  three  criteria  of  the 
report,  the'  bill  has  been  amended  so  as 
to  conform  with  them. 

The  fourth  criterion  reads  as  follows: 

3.  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  program, 
the  position  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation  Is  that  the  primary  objective  of 
pollution  control  Is  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  public. 

That  statement  goes  contrai-y  to  the 
attitude  of  the  States  which  created 
these  very  agencies,  because  since  World 
War  II,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
States,  there  has  been  recognition  that 
there  are  broader  considerations  than 
public  health — important  though  public 
health  is — which  have  dictated  to  an  in-  ' 
creasing  number  of  States  the  need  to 
separate  their  water  pollution  control 
agencies  from  their  health  agencies. 

So.  with  the  exception  of  that  one  cri- 
terion, the  bill  is  In  conformity  with  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  statement  I 
have  just  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  I  suppose— in 
view  of  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted— the 
States  would  be  consulted  first. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  that  is  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And,  in  connection 
with  consulting  them,  the  municipalities 
would  be  consulted,  I  suppose— although 
that  is  a  different  matter,  of  course.  If 
they  disagree— even  if  a  large  number 
were  to  disagree— it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  Department  will  determine 
whether  these  standards  shall  be  put 
into  effect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  the  Department 
now  determines  that;  and  this  point  is 
very  important.  Under  the  proposed 
section  10— which  I  shall  read— the  Sec- 
retary how  has  authority  to  establish 
the  standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  what  page  does 
that  appear? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  page  27  of  the  com- 
mittee report.    It  reads  as  follows : 

ENrOKCClCENT     MEAStraES     AGAINST     POLLUTION 
or    DfTDSTATK    OR    NAVIGABLE    WATZBS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  pollution  of  interstate 
or  navigable  waters  in  or  adjacent  to  any 
State  or  States  (whether  the  matter  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  is  dis- 
charged directly  Into  such  waters  or  reaches 
such  waters  after  'discharge  into  a  tributary 
of  such  waters),  which  endanger  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject  to 
abatement  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law, 
the  Secretary  can  take  action  in  regard 
to  a  navigable  stream  within  a  State,  up- 
on request  of  the  Governor;  or  the  Sec- 
retary can  take  action  in  regard  to  an 
interstate  stream,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  of  a  downstream  State  which 
is  offended  by  pollution  originating  in 
an  upstream  State;  or  the  Secretary  can 
take  action  on  his  own  jnotion  when 
there  is  danger  to  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  person.  When  he  takes  such 
action,  obviously  he  has  to  do  so  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  standard  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  water  which  then  exists, 
the  quality  of  water  which  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  pollution 
which  would  be  permitted. 

At  the  present  time,  he  determines  all 
this  on  his  own  motion  or  in  his  own 
oflBce,  without  notice  to  the  users  of  the 
water  or  to  the  State  or  States  con- 
cerned: and  he  takes  such  action  with- 
out notice  or  without  disclosing — insofar 
as  his  initial  move  is  concerned — what 
objectives  as  to  quality  he  has  in  mind. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  chal- 
lenge the  Senator's  statement  that  the 
Secretary  has  authority  to  fix  water 
standards  imder  existing  law.  Under 
existing  law,  if  the  Secretary  believes  a 
condition  of  water  pollution  should  be 
abated — insofar  as  it  affects  interstate 
waters  or  a  tributary  from  which  an 
effluent  reaches  Interstate  waters — he 
can  make  recommendations  to  the  State 
and  the  State  can  comply,  if  it  desires 
to  do  so.  If  the  State  does  not  believe 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary suit  the  circumstances,  then  the 
Secretary  may  establish  a  hearing 
board,  which  must  include  representor 
tives  of  the  States  affected,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mi'.  MUSKIE.  That  procedure  would 
be  retained. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Hearing  Board 
under  present  law  hears  all  the  facts  and 
makes  findings  and  recommendations 
for  abatement  that  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary,  but  of  the  Hearing  Board. 

After  the  conference,  the  Secretary 
then  asks  the  State  if  it  will  follow  the 
findings  made  by  the  Hearing  Board.  If 
the  State  does  not  follow  the  findings  of 
the  Hearing  Board,  the  Secretary  can 
then  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  go  to 
the  courts. 

That  is  an  entirely  different  method 
of  fixing  standards  than  that  which  has 
been  provided  in  this  bill.  Under  the 
pending  bill  it  is  true  that  the  Secretary 


is  required  to  consult  with  the  States. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
give  the  State  an  opportunity  to  put  in 
force  his  findings  as  to  standards  of 
water  quality.  If  they  did  not,  he  could 
impose  his  findings.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  intervening  conference 
would  not  fix  standards,  as  it  does  now 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  shall  cover  the  point  after 
he  has  finished  his  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  this  bill  is  enacted 
there  would  be  no  Intervening  confer- 
ence which  would  have  jurisdiction,  as  it 
now  does,  to  make  findings  regarding 
water  quality.  It  is  true  the  Hearing 
Board  is  retained,  but  the  chief  question 
that  would  be  left  to  it  is  whether  or  not 
a  discharge  into  water  has  altered  the 
quality  of  the  water  below  a  standard 
which  the  Secretary  had  fixed.  That  is 
the  reason  I  have  for  opQ<feing  the  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Bill  would  trans- 
fer to  the  new  Administrator— although 
his  voice  would  be  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary—full control  over  the  establishment 
of  water  standards  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  would  strip  the  States  of  any 
effective  participation  in  prescribing 
standards.      ' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know  why  the  Sena- 
tor has  opposed  the  bill.  I  have  heard 
him  make  that  statement  before.  With 
all  respect  to  the  Senator,  the  statements 
are  as  erroneous  today  as  they  were 
when  he  first  made  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  point  out  wherein  they  are 
erroneous. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  done  it  before; 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  again. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  law 
reads — and  I  read  it  again : 

The  Secretary  has  authority  In  situations 
which  endanger  the  health  and  welfare  of 
any  persons. 

Someone  must  determine  whether 
there  is  an  endangerment.  The  Secre- 
tary wolild  call  the  conference.  When 
would  he  call  the  conference?  When  he 
determines  that  there  is  a  belief  on  his 
part  that  there  is  pollution  endangering 
the  health  and  welfare  of  any  persons. 
No  one  else  is  involved.  When  there  is 
a  belief  in  his  mind  that  there  is  an  en- 
dangerment to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
any  persons,  he  may  call  a  conference, 
which  Is  the  beginning  of  the  enforce- 
ment proceeding.    That  is  clear.  • 

I  asked  Mr.  Stein,  who  now  heads  the 
enforcement  activity  of  the  agency, 
"What  is  meant  by  'welfare'?"  Presum- 
ably, we  know  what  is  meant  by  "health." 
but  what  is  meant  by  an  "endangerment 
to  welfare"?  That  is  what  Mr.  Stein 
spoke  about  on  page  54  of  the  record : 

Mr.  Stein.  Well;  I  think  we  can  supply  a 
list  on  that.  Of  course,  there  Is  public  water 
supply  and  this  Is  Involved  with  health,  but 
obviously  there  is  industrial  water  supply. 
There  is  recreational  use,  fish  and  wildlife, 
industrial  use  and  recreational  and  agricul- 
ture, which  are  the  main  uses  of  water  af- 
fected by  pollution.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  uses  such  as  navigation  and  power 
which  conceivably  can  be  affected. 

If  the  quality  of  water  Is  such  that  it  in- 
terferes with  these  uses,  we  look  Into  the 
matter. 

'  So  that  if  the  Secretary  believes  under 
that  interpretation  of  the  present  law 
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that  there  is  an  endangerment  to  any 
persons  in  terms  of  their  potential  for 
enjoying  waters  for  recreational  pur- 
poses—not health,  but  recreaUonal  pur- 
poses, for  that  is  what  the  act  provides— 
Uie  Secretary  can  begin  the  enforcement 
proceeding.  He  must  do  so  in  connec- 
Uon  with  at  least  his  own  subjective 
standards. 

He  must  have  some  Idea  why  ho  be- 
heves  there  is  an  endangerment  to  some- 
one s  health  or  welfare,  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Stein.     Then  he  may  call  a  con- 
ference.    He  calls  the  conference,  and 
•     then  there  is  a  Consultation  under  the 
enforcement  procedure  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  described,  and  which  would  "be 
retained  if  the  bill  S.  649  were  enacted 
What  would  the  bill  do?    The  bill  s' 
649  provides  that  Instead  of  leaving  the 
standard  to  the  subjective  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  before  he  calls  a  confer- 
f"K»w"^°/**^''^^  procedure  could  be  es- 
tablished for  defining  what  is  meant  by 
injury   to  health   and   welfare"     The 
whole  procedure  in  the  bill  S.  649  is  de- 
signed to  substitute  for  the  Secretary's 
judgment  before  the  conference  which 
invokes  the  enforcement  proceeding  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  States 
the   communities,    the   industries,    and 
fh!I7^"H   ^^   involved.    They   develop 
their  judgment.    The  bill  provides,  first 
for  a  conference  called  by  the  Secretarj^ 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  require- 
T?^n^^  '^^  Administrative  Procedure 

States    the  communities.  Industry,  and 
other  interests  affected,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  standards.     Presumably 
i»iS?^f  instances  the  States  which  are 
called  in  will  ah-eady  have  esUblished 
standards.    Those  standards  are  a  part 
of  the  agenda  for  discussidn  at  such  a 
conference.    As  a  result  of  such  a  con- 
Vv^^Tf  f^'^!""  standards  are  developed. 
Sl!.u     i^^  standards  are  developed  as  a 
result  of  such  procedure,  the  Secretarv 
nn?/?°'  ^"i  ^^"^"^  ^"to  effect  unless  and 
untU  we  give  the  States  an  opportunity 
to   establish   comparable   standards   of 

^fiL^Kili    ^  '^^  standards  are  thus 
established,   they  do   not   increase   the 
Secretary  s  authority  to  Initiate  enforce- 
ment proceedings.    Rather  they  merely 
define  the  condiUona  under  whiS,  en- 
forcement proceedings  can  be  Invoked 
The  enforcement  proceedings  are  exactly 
the  same  as  under  present  law.    Again  a 
conference  would  be  called.    If  the  Sec- 
retary believed  that  there  was  a  vIoS- 
anrt  *?..  standards   endangering  health 
and  the  welfare  of  any  persons,  again 
he  would  have  to  caU  a  conference  like 

erred"'  'S.  J'^'"'^  '^'  ^^"^^'^  ^^«  '^' 
Se  followed    '  ^'°^'^^'  ^°"^^  ^^^^  ^ 

ro,^if*ll^'  ^  '^®  procedure  ended  in 
court  the  court  would  be  required  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  biU  S  649  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  the  sta;id^ 

«hf?;  ^  .1^^"°°  ^  ^^  Practicablllt^of 
abating  the  pollution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

th^  Q  ^^SKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
^^H  lyi'^  many  hours  to  the  commit- 
tee deliberations  on  a  649.    He  has  been 
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a  strong  and  constructive  force  in  im- 
proving the  legislation.  «  ^^  ™ 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  have  listened  to 
the  colloquy  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
LMr.  MusKiB]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
L"f«^    'Mr.    Cooper]    m    reference    to 
standards.   During  the  years  of  my  asso- 
ciation on  the  Public  Works  Coniiittee 
?lofi     /^"^^  ^"^  conscienuous  senior 
nf^lf      '"S"'  Kentucky,   we  have  not 
often  found  ourselves  in  disagreement 
1  i^gret  that  it  is  necessary  on  this  issue.' 
However,  with   the  exception  of  my 
esteemed  friend  from  Kentucky.  S.  649. 
o?  iSf'^^  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
^L  ^^3,  IS  a  bipartisan  measure  as  it 
emerged  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee.   It  was  extensively  revised  dur- 
^!^  T  K^  ^^ecutive  sessions  of  the  Spe- 
cial  Subcommittee   on  Air  and  Water 

Iho^Tu  ^"^.."'^  ^""  committee,  on 
which  I  have  the  responsibility  to  serve 

fJr  Ir^^'T!"  °^  ^^^  subcommittee 
iJfnH  .  ^"^  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation, not  only  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  hearings  but 
equally  for  the  exhaustive  analysis  he 
gave  to  Its  separate  provisions  and  for 

Trlfprfff^^^'''^"^^  ^  ^"  the  legitimate 
nterests  involved  in  the  complex  prob- 
lem  of   water  quality   control.     I   was 

t'SVrnm  ir^  ''^!"L"^°"^^y  ^'^t^  the  Sena! 
riniifnf  ^^'".^  ^^'-  MUSKIE],  and  other 
diligent  Senators  on  this  legislation.  I 
wfl  7'^^  accuracy  that  I  know  this 
legislation  received  careful  committee 
analysis.  Our  chairman.  Senator  Pat 
McNamara.  can  attest  to  this  fact 

Mr.  President,  in  1956.  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  660.  we  made  a  stert 
though  a  tardy  one.  on  combating  the 
problems  of  water  poUution.  The  pend- 
Ing  measure  will  give  acceleration  to  our 
efforts  and  will  incorporate  them  in  a 
more  comprehensive  and  consistent  Fed- 
eral program. 

in  Jk^i,^k^^'"^u^  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  have  been  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  and  are  ejcplained  In 
detaU  m  the  committee  report  My  Sm^ 
ments^  therefore,  have  been  to  reemph^. 
s^  that  water  pollution  is  created  by 
people,  and  with  our  continued  popula- 
tion growth-rwhich  is  anUcipated  to 
reach  322  million  by  the  year2Soi!?an^ 

ThP  iS»H*'°'^'^"'  ''■^'^^  °f  urbanization, 
the  Nation  cannot  solve  the  growing 
problems  of  water  pollution  contro7and 
^J^^tement  with  any  legislation  li  com- 
prehensive than  that  now  before  the  Sen- 

ipil^Jof^'^^l'^!"*'  ^  conjunction  with  this 
legislation  I  have  spent  many  hours  with 

tZTlT^^''''.  °^  W^^'  Virginia  i^dus- 
tries  whose  plants  are  located  on  our 
streams  and  rivers.     Their  general  rf 

^?°/2f^i?^i  ^^^°  °ne  o^  acknowledgment 
of  the  Federal  responsibility  in  thlfSe^d 

?w  tr^n'^?^'"?'^''^  approach  in  the  hope 
that  industry's  problems  will  also  be  ac- 
knowledged within  the  provisions  o?  the 
^Ji\rJ^  *s  °^y  belief  that  this  measure 
strikes  a  reasonable  and  effective  baSnce 
among  all  those  who  have  responSbimy 
for  improving  water  quality  in  Ar^erica"^ 
I  believe  it  is  exceedingly  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  at  present  the  P?S- 
eral  authority  may  actually  move  in  call 
a  conference,  and.  in  effect,  set  stknd- 
ards  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  solely  at  the 
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determination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

fvT'fy^.'^'^Z^^^  ^""^^^  proposal,  how- 
ever  the  setting  of  standards  would  fol- 
low from  a  conference  in  which  aU  par- 
ties would  be  represented-Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  as  weU  as 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  recreational 
users.  Their  combined  judgments  would 
be  represented  in  the  standards 
I  can  visualize  a  situation  in  West 

^f^J^  ^^""^^  f  company  might  wish 
to  locate  a  plant  in  a  certain  area,  but 
ir  the  company  were  on  notice  of  the 
standards  that  would  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  disposal  of  its  waste 
which  would  flow  into  a  stream,  it  might 

JofT/'^". ''°'"'  ^°  ^^^  realization  that  it 
could  not  go  into  the  area  where  it  had 
anticipated  establishing  that  facility 
fro^  Tvio-^^^  ^  ^  ^^^t  the  Senator 
m^^,  ^t-^I^  ^^  ^P^"^  °"t  the  funda- 
mental difference,  which  is  that  under 

witSn  i^""  the  Federal  agency  operates 
within  Its  own  jurisdiction,  without  ex- 
tensive reference  to  the  judgments  of 
other  parties  or  control  agencies. 

under  the  pending  proposal  the  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  would  be  joined  with 
. nV?i^' o?'  °^  industrial  and  other  users 
and  the  States  in  the  conference  struc- 
ture and  in  the  subsequent  standSls. 
TJis  IS  a  procedure  which  is  whoUy  to 
the  benefit  of  the  economic  well-be°  ng  of 

w^fv^^^-  "^^  Senator  from 
^rfo ^''■^'''f  ^"^^^«  "l^n  a  very  Im- 
r  nfnti^'"^'  ^^^*  *"•  ^^«  standards  are 
rnmi?  ^.'°"-  ^°  interstate  streams 
communities  and  industries  are  left  in 
T!,  ^°"bt   as  to   what  the   ulttoatS 

mav  hP  S'h'^^*!^  ^"^"'y  ^"  the  streams 
may  be.  They  know  that  the  prospect 
of  Federal  enforcement  action  haSes 
over  them.  They  have  no  Wea  ^S 
what  Criteria  wUl  trigger  Federal  en^ 
forcement  action.  They  know  thSt 
there  are  differing  standards  in  many  in- 
stances, as  between  the  upstream  and 
the  downstream  States. 
^  7w^?  ^  '^^t  an  area  of  uncertainty 

thl  aUT"^  ^^t^  °"^  °^  the  reasons  why" " 
the  Amencan^ron  &  steel  Institute  has 

o?1S^?n^-  't?-    '^'^  '''''  the  prosj^ 
of  knowing  where  they  will  stand  whSi 

fn2U?of  °P,^^ating  on  the  banks  of  an 
interstate  stream 

wm  Ih.  I^^^^T^^-    ^-     President. 
WUl  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Maine  for  his  pres- 
entation.   It  has  been  Interesting  Sfd 
impressive  and  I  am  only  sorry  It  Is  be- 
ing  given  during  the  lunch  hour,  because 
other  Senators  would  have  liked  to  llston 
Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
fZ'T^""^,  ^^"^^  ^^°^  Maine  anS 
V^Ln^  te^^^  P^^t^'"   ^^°™    West 
th^fi       ^i'^u^  '^''^^^  th9  proposed  biU 
^flfl  "^"^^f  be  more  authority  for  the 
mm?  ^^         ^^  ^^^''^  Govern- 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  would  not  say  that 

nf^f ""i ^u^J"^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  role  would  be 
diminished  It  would  not.  With  respect 
to  standards.  It  would  not.  But  the  role 
of  the  States  would  be  enlarged,  as  I  see 
it.     The  role  of  the  States  in  setting 
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standards,  with  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  standards  or  the  opportunity 
to  woifc  cooperatively  in  establishing 
standards  and  enforcing  them,  would  be 
enlarged. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    The  flnal  decision 
'        still  would  be  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  final  decision  on 
the  standards  would  rest  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Secretary 
himself? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  test  of  practicability,  which 
would  be  followed  in  the  courts  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  May  I  read  the 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would,  but  before  that,  let  me  ask  this 
question:  Would  the  Secretary,  under 
the  new  bill,  have  more  authority  than 
he  has  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  do  not  so  consider. 

The  language  in  the  bili  is: 

i-  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  (a)   pre- 

[         vent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 

case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or — 

And  I  emphasize  this — 

(b)  extend  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON!  Under  the  pro- 
posed law  the  Secretary,  in  effect,  would 
be  required  to  give  more  consideration  to 
problems  of  individual  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities than  he  does  under  the  pres- 
ent law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Exactly. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  touched  upon  the  point  that 
was  very  much  discussed  by  industry  rep- 
resentatives before  the  committee.  They 
complained — whether  with  Justification 
or  not  is  beside  the  point  at  the  mo- 
ment— that  the  Federal  enforcement  arm 
moved  into  interstate  waters  rather  ar- 
rogantly, without  adequate  advance  no- 
tice to  the  States  as  to  what  they  could 
expect. 

This  proposal  would  establish  the  ad- 
vance notice  as  to  what  could  be  ex- 
pected. This  would  establish  the  guide- 
lines. I  believe  this  would  establish  a 
more  cooperative  relatioriship  among  the 
States  in  the  whole  field.  I  believe  it 
would  minimize  enforcement  action. 

If  everybody  knew  where  he  stood  and 
what  he  could  do  in  a  stream  after  stand- 
ards were  established,  he  would  be  better 
off.  This  is  an  important  point,  because 
the  standards  which  would  be  estab- 
lished would  be  only  a  guide  untU  such 
time  as  enforcement  procedures  were 
instituted.  In  the  enforcement  proceed- 
ings, the  practicability  of  the  standard 
itself  would  be  an  issue.  Not  until  the 
standards  had  been  tested  by  the  courts 
could  we  say  they  .were  finally  and  im- 
mutably in  effect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  agree 
with  me.  but  in  further  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  realize  that,  in 
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some  respects  the  relative  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  pending  measure — at  least 
to  the  extent  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence procedure  enlarges  the  roles  of 
other  parties. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  was  the 
point  of  my  questions. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  presented  a  very  pertinent 
question,  which  the  Senate  must  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  the  extent  that  the 
bill  would  enlarge  and  reemphasize  the 
role  of  the  States,  that  is  tfue.  1  could 
not  disagree  with  that.  But  the  bill 
would  not  absolutely  reduce  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  BOGGS  rose. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI.  I  should  hke, 
again,  at  this  point  to  express  my  warm 
personal  appreciation  for  the  construc- 
tive partnership  and  effort  which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware desire  to  be  recognized? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  For  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Maine, 
not  only  for  his  kind  remarks  but  also 
for  the  very  able.  full,  and  careful  pres- 
entation which  he  has  just  made  in  be- 
half of  S.  649.  His  fuU  and  careful  ex- 
planation enables  me  to  make  my 
remarks  fairly  brief. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  pend- 
ing leglslaUon,  S.  649,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1963,  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind 
that  the  waters  of  our  Nation  are  one  of 
our  most  precious  natural  resources. 
They  are  essential  to  all  aspects  of  our 
national  well-being.  With  the  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  increasing  uses  of 
our  available  waters,  their  essentiality 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident. 
The  economic,  health,  and  welfare  needs 
of  our  Nation  in  the  foreseeable  future 
dictate  every  reasonable  and  practical 
step  toward  the  protection  and  wise  use 
of  our  water  resources. 

It  is  well  also  to  keep  in  mind.  I  be- 
lieve, the  commendable  progress  in  pol- 
lution control  which  has  been  made  by 
industry,  municipalities.  States,  re- 
gional authorities,  and  the  Federal  Gqv- 
ernment. 

Yet  the  problems  of  pollution  have  de- 
veloped in  scope,  number,  and  complex- 
ity much  faster  than  have  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  them.  Therefore,  this  legisla- 
tion is  timely  and  would  provide  for  a 
more  realistic  and  effective  water  pollu- 
tion control  program. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  an 
affirmative  national  policy,  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution. 

It  would  provide  for  strengthening  the 
administration  of  the  program  by  au- 


thorizing an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  supervise  the 
water  pollution  control  activities  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

It  would  establish  within  the  t)epart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  Water  Pollution  Control  Admii^istra- 
tion  which  would  have  specific  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  measures  to  abate 
pollution;  establishing  and  obtaining 
compliance  with  standards  of  water 
quality:  and  controlling  pollution  from 
Federal  installations. 

It  would  provide  an  authorization  for 
research  and  development  demonstra* 
tion  grants  for  new  or  improved  methods 
to  meet  the  problem  of  pollution  result- 
ing from  overflows  of  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  The  testimony 
before  the  committee  indicated  that  this 
was  an  important  exploratory  area.  Re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  are 
needed  to  soundly  point  the  way  for  suc- 
cessfully meeting  this  problem. 

This  legislation  would  provide  realistic 
limitations  In  the  existing  program  for 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  This  program  has  been 
very  successful,  especially  in  smaller 
municipaUties;  but.  due  to  the  limitation 
of  funds  for  a  single  project,  the  larger 
municipalities  could  not  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  this  program.  The  Increase 
in  single  project  grants  does  not  increase 
the  overall  authorization  for  this 
program. 

Encouragement  for  comprehensive 
metropohtan  planning  has  beeh  Included 
by  the  provision  allowing  a  10-percent 
increase  In  the  grants  authorized  for 
treatment  plant  construction  in  appro- 
priate instances. 

This  legislation  carries  a  provision  au- 
thorizing enforcement  proceedings  to 
abate  pollution  on  interstate  waters 
where  the  pollution  prevents  shellfish 
from  being  marketed  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. This  Is  a  small  but  very  impor- 
tant provision  because  many  times  gain- 
ful employment  and  growth  of  an  Indus- 
try is  prohibited  and  the  Injured  person 
or  persons  can  do  nothing  about  It.  So 
this  provision  Is  not  only  sound,  but  Is 
fair  and  most  equitable. 

This  legislation  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  establish 
standards  of  water  quality  on  interstate 
waters  or  portions  thereof  If  the  appro- 
priate State  or  regional  authority  has  not 
established  standards. 

The  Secretary  must  give  the  State  or 
regional  authorities  reasonable  time  to 
develop  and  establish  standards  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  In  establishing  standards, 
the  Secretary  may— and  I  repeat  the 
word  "may" — do  so  only  after  notice  and 
public  hearing  and  consultation  with 
Federal,  State,  interstate,  and  local  In- 
terests. It  Is  believed  that  this  provi- 
sion will  help  to  clear  up  some  of  the  con- 
fusion which  now  results  from  the  com- 
mencement of  enforcement  proceedings 
at  the  conference  where  ad  hoc  require- 
ments are  set.  It  is  believed  that  the 
establishment  of  standards  will  reduce 
the  need  for  enforcement  proceedings 
and  facilitate  treatment  programs  be- 
cause full  knowledge  would  be  available 
as  to  the  water  quality  needs.    This  au- 


thority to  establish  standards  in  appro- 
priate cases  does  not  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government  over 
waters  not  now  covered  by  existing  law 
Another  provision  of  this  biU  provides 
for  more  effective  control  on  Federal 
agencies  whose  Installations  may  be 
causing  pollution.     « 

There  have  been  strong  demands  for 
legislative  action  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  hard  detergents,  which 
are  a  serious  pollutanC  problem      The 
detergents  industry  gave  most  encourag- 
ing  assurances  that  it  was  working  hard 
to  lick  this  problem  and  expected  to  have 
new  soft  detergents  on  the  market  by 
the  latter  part  of  1965.    Industry  is  to  be 
commended  not  only  for  recognizing  the 
•       problem  but  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
trying  to  solve  it.    It  was  my  first  thought 
that  on  the  bails  of  Industry's  assur- 
ances, legislation  at  this  time  would  not 
be  desirable.    However,  recognizing  the 
public  interest  and  concern,  and  recog- 
nizing that  West  Germany  has  already 
outlawed  hard  detergents  and  could  pos- 
sibly  dump  hard  detergents  in  this  coun- 

fll"  i  n°r  ^"!Z^  *^^'  ^^*s  provision  of 
the  bill  is  to  the  best  interests  of  pur 
Nation.     This  provision  provides  for  a 
technical  committee  composed  equalH  of 
representatives  from  the  detergent  in- 
dustry and  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.     This  techni- 
cal conunittee  would  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  this  problem.    The  Secretdry 
would  keep  the  Congress  advised  id 
when  the  problem  was  solved,  the  tech- 
nical committee  would  recommend  ap- 
propriate standards  which  the  Secretary 
Z'^'^l'^  establish  and  advise  the  Secretory 
?Lh^  Treasury  so  that  appropriate  reg- 
ulations  preventing  the  importation  of 
detergents  not  meeting  these  standards 
of  decomposabillty   could   be  put  into 

fM?  f  f^^™^  ^  *"«  ^at  even  though 
this  provision  may  not  be  absolutely  n«r- 
essary,  yet  It  Is  desirable 

rfIll^^^^^i^^  '■"^^  ^"  ^a^r  pollution 
control  has  been  evolving  over  a  period 

^ZTfi-  ^J?"-  *"^  '^°"»  ""^^  to  tto? 
frni  iJSTvr^'^l''*^  '^^^^  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  has  been  passed  In  all 
this  legislation  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  States  maintaining  the  priS 

[roT  Th'."i'"-  'r.  ^«ter  Pollution  "^oT 
ir?;"  t  If  KJslatlon  we  are  now  consid- 
ering upholds  this  concept  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  appropriate  Fed- 
eral encouragement  to  the  States  and 
bajjklng  up  the  States  and  regional  au- 
thorities when  and  where  the  circum- 
stances may  justify.  This  legislation  is 
?ni^"i!"^^^  ^  duplicate,  overlap  or 
supersede  State  or  regional  authority 

t^rJ  it""  ^^"^inced.  properly  adminis- 
tered. It  would  not. 

In  my  own  personal  experience  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  States 
acting  alone  cannot  successfully  meet 
the  water  pollution  control  problem  on 
interstate  streams.    Neither  can  regional 
authorities.      In    the    first    place^  The 
Stat^  have  as  much  or  more  than  they 
can  do  In  water  pollution  control  mat- 
ters  strictly  Intrastate.    There  is  a  tre- 
Srr%^'*?K*^  ^  ^''''^  °"  intrastate 
hn^fl      ^"".^^  ^^°"«*  P^^^-  "o  matter 
how  fine  a  job  a  State  may  do  on  a  por- 
tion of  Interstate  waters.  Its  efforts  may 
be  negated  by  activities  beyond  Its  con- 
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f !?^  n,  ?°'  \  ^^^  *t  ^^  ™ost  proper  that 
the  Federal  Government  make  clear  its 
policy,  program,  and  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  is  exactly  what  this 
legislation  endeavors  to  do. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie  ] .  The  subcommit- 
tee, under  his  leadership,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
staff,  worked  objectively  and  diligently 
to  develop  this  legislation. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  were  the  same,  that 
^.  to  recommend  legislation  consistent 
with  our  Federal-State  system  of  Gov- 
ernment to  more  effectively  meet  the 
water  pollution  problem  and  help  in  the 
conserving  of  our  great  water  resources 
I  say  again,  I  think  this  is  a  good  bui 
fi^f  ♦»,  irf  '^^^  Industry,  municipali- 
wfn  fll!^  ^^^'  *"^  regional  authorities 
^  I  ,  f  ,^  "  ^^^  intended,  that  it  will 
be  helpful;  and  greater  progress  will  be 

t?ol  effSrt"""  °''^'"^"  '^*^'"  P°"""°"  con- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment , 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  proceeding  on  his  own  time' 
I  am  running  short  of  time 

Mr.  COOPER,    ^es 

mem  No"226.'"''  '  '""  "^  ™^  ^--^- 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER    ^The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  froni 

Kentucky  will  be  stated. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.    It  is  proposed 

J?  strike  all  after  line  15  on  pa^  n 

through  hne  8  on  page  13  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

this  Act  t°i^^Z^ ."""^  °"*  ^^«  purposes  of 

not^ct  to  ^L^"f  ^'^  '^*"'  *'*«•■  reasonable 
notice  to  State.  Interstate,  and  local  water 
pollution  control  agencies.  man^ltur^J 
and    industries   Involved,    and    otSer   inter-' 

V^^r'l^'^'^''^"'  °'  °rganlzatloiS  conduct 
public  hearings  for  the- purpose  of  making 

ures   which   should   be   taken   to  achieve  a 
prompt  and  effective  resolution  of  water  iJ>l!' 
lutlon.  including  but  not  limited  t^  ^ 

«/oK,.'^f  "^^^»ty  ^or.  and  feasibility  of 
establlBhlng  national  standards  of  water 
quality,  to  be  applicable  to  interstate  wTte^s 
and  portions  thereof;  waters 

..nlfi  K^*  "**"'■*  ^"**  ^°P«  Of  fJeJays  pres- 
ently being  encountered  in  preventing  con- 
trolling,  and  abating  water  p^llutlon^^' 
(3)    legislation  relating  to  water  pollution 

ment  of  water  pollution. 
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wnr)?;^.^^''  ^^^  "^^^^  "Congress"  the 
words  "by  January  1. 1965  " 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  granted  an 
extra  hour  on  one  of  his  amendments 
IS  the  Senator  now  discussing  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

I  modify  my  amendment,  in  line  3 
page  1,  by  striking  out  the  word  "manu- 
facturers" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "municipalities."    On  page  2 
hne  2.  I  modify  my  amendment  by  in- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

^.Jin  ^^?PER-  Several  Senators  have 
asked  me  to  yield  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  brief  statements.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
DoDD]  for  7  minutes,  with  the  under- 

toThe  flLr"^"'  '  ^""  ^°^  ''^  ^y  "^^t 
KemucT''-    ^^^"^^^^  senator  from 

VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
JOSIP  BROZ  TITO 

iu?*''k^t^°-  ^'^  President,  tomorrow 
Marshal  Josip  Broz  Tito,  the  Communist 
dictator  of  Yugoslavia,  will  arrive  in  our 

ofwi'^u^'*  ^e  ^"  ^  provided  with 
■  \:.      i^onora  customarily  accorded  to 
visiting  heads  of  state. 

vnfZ^^'j  ^^°Y^^  '^'^^  ™^y  ^  the  only 
voice,  I  feel  conscience  bound  to  speak 
out  against  the  presence  of  Marshal  Tito 
as  an  honored  guest  in  our  country  as 
I  spoke  out  against  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  President  Eisenhower  to  Prime 
Mimster  Khrushchev  In  the  summer  of 

It  Is  unpleasant  for  any  Senator  to 

«n  r./?'  ^IT  ^^^^  '"^  opposition  to 
an  action  taken  by  his  own  administra- 
tion. It  is  doubly  unpleasant  when  the 
hospitality  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  IS  involved.  ,To  keep  sUence 
about  Tito's  visit  would  in  several  re- 
spects be  the  easiest  way  out. 

But  I  cannot  keep  silence,  because  what 
is  mvolved  here  is  not  a  minor  difference 
of  opinion  but  a  matter  of  fundamental 
principle.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  let  the 
Record  show  that  at  least  one  Sena- 
tor refused  to  join  in  the  greetings  to  the 
Communist  dictator  of  Yugoslavia  and 
,  that  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the 
invitation  were  publicly  challenged  in 
the  Senate. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It  ■  the 
man  we  shaU  be  receiving  in  our  CabiUl 
tomorrow  is  no  friend  of  freedom  and  no 
friend  of  the  United  States;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  every- 
thing that  we  stand  for.  This  Is  no  hon- 
orable man  whose  deeds  and  record  merit 
our  cordiality,  but  an  evH  man  who 
comes  to  us  with  bloody  hands  and  be- 
guihng  doubletalk. 

The  policy  of  firmness  to  which  we 
have  committed  ourselves  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  is.  I  am  afraid,  under- 
mined and  in  part  controverted  when  we 
Invite  Communist  tyrants  like  Khru- 
shchev and  Tito  to  our  country  as  hon-' 
ored  guests. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that 
such  visits  are  an  essential  part  of  di- 
plomacy, that  they  promote  better  under- 
.standlng.  diminish  tensions,  and  make 
the  peace  more  secure. 

Our  diplomacy  does  not  depend  on 
meetings  of  heads  of  state  or  on  state 
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visits  to  this  country  of  Commimlst  dic- 
tators. On  the  contrary,  I  belfeve  that 
our  diplomacy  was  much  more  effectively 
conducted  before  the  era  of .  siunmlt 
meetings  and  before  the  invitation  to 
Khrushchev  opened  the  door  to  the  dis- 
mal parade  to  despots  who  have  since 
visited  our  country. 

We  maintained  uneasy  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many In  our  own  Interests.    But  no  self- 
respecting  American,  either  liberal  or 
conservative,   would   have   ventured   to 
propose  that  we  invite  Hitler  or  Musso- 
lini to  our  country  as  honored  guests  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing   international 
tensions. 
These  Invitations  do  violence  to  our 
\  traditions  and  debase  our  principles. 
V      They   tend   to   obscure   the   essential 
wr^moral  differences  between  freedom  and 
T^  Communist  tyranny. 
^       They  elevate   and   dignify  and  lend 
respectability  to  men  who  have  butch- 
ered and  Imprisoned  scores  of  thousands 
of  their  own  countrymen,  who  are  com- 
mitted  to   the  subversion  of   the   free 
world,  and  who  have  been  guilty  of  a 
thousand  acts  of  perfidy  in  their  rela- 
tions with  us.      ^  I 

They  suggest  ^t  the  Western  Powers 
accept  the  existence  of  Communist  rules 
as  something  permanent  and  unchange- 
able; and,  in  doing  so.  they  can  only 
serve  to  bewilder  and  demoralize  all 
those  who  seek  to  resist  the  Communist 
regime  and  to  work  for  its  overthrow. 

We  are  told  that  Tito  is  a  different 
k^d  of  Communist,  a .  better  kind  of 
Communist,  an  independent  Communist; 
and  this  argument  is  used  to  justify  not 
only  Tito's  current  visit  to  our  country, 
but  also  the  $23/4  billion  worth  of  aid  we 
have  given  him  over  the  years. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment on  every  point. 

The  differences  that  exist  between  Tito 
and  Khrushchev  are  of  an  altogether 
minor  nature.  On  fundamentals  they 
are  united.  Khrushchev  himself  made 
this  abundantly  clear  in  his  speech  of 
August  31.  1963,  in  Velenje,  Yugoslavia, 
when  he  said : 
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reimprlsonment  last  May  of  Milovan 
Djilas,  whose  only  crime  was  that  he 
rejected  the  tyranny  of  communism  and 
found  little  difference  between  this 
tyranny  under  Stalin,  under  Khru- 
shchev, or  under  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  would  remind  them  that  Tito  was 
the  prime  organizer  of  the  squalid  con- 
ference of  neutralist  nations  in  Belgrade 
in  August  1960.  where  the  participants 
voted  resolution  after  resolution  against 
the  West  in  a  manner  that  infuriated 
Ambassador  Kennan  and  every  other  ob- 
jective observer.  I  might  point  out  here 
that  Ambassador  Kennan,  who  was  for 
years  a  stanch  partisan  of  our  massive 
foreign  aid  program  to  Yugoslavia,  has 
reversed  his  position,  apparently  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  personal  experience  in  that 
country.  In  a  television  interview  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  on  August  18,  Ambassa- 
dor Kennan  said  that  he  was  not  a  parti- 
san of  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  that 
he  did  not  think  it  should  be  reinstated. 

As  for  the  myth  that  Tito's  independ- 
ence serves  the  interests  of  the  West.  I 
would  point  out  to  those  who  greet  him 
that,  in  his  posture  as  an  independent 
Communist,  he  has  been  able  to  serve  the 
cause  of  international  communism  more 
effectively  than  he  could  have  done  as  an 
open  agent  of  Moscow,  because  this  pos- 
ture has  enabled  him  to  spearhead  the 
entire  anti-Western  neutralist  movement 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  now  Latin  America. 

Commenting  on  the  new  Tito-Khru- 
shchev partnership,  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  on  August  26.  that: 

Tito  will  be  In  a  position  to  continue  hla 
role  as  a  kind  of  Mantlst-Lenlnlst  stalking 
horse  In  areas  where  they  have  leea  access 
than  he  does.  One  of  these  areas,  until  now, 
has  been  Latin  America. 
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the  position  I  have  here  outlined  will  be 
accepted  by  those  in  charge  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 


ANTI-SEMITISM     IN     THE     SOVIET 
UNION 


The  basic  questions  between  our  parties 
have  been  solved  •  •  •  and  our  nations  are 
Joining  to  fight  capitalism. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbime.  Marshal  Tito  responded  in  a 
televised  speech  later  that  day  with  the 
words: 

I  can  say  with  pleasure  that  our  attitudes 
on  major  world  problems  are  urUfied. 

I  would  remind  those  who  join  in 
greeting  the  Yugoslav  dictator  to  our 
shores  that  this  is  the  man.  who  after 
seizing  power,  liquidated  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  coimtrymen  as 
ruthlessly  as  Stalin  purged  millions  of 
Russians. 

I  would  remind  them  that  this  is  the 
man  who  defended  Khrushchev's  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
and  who,  more  recently,  gave  his  un- 
conditional support  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Cuban  crisis. 

I  would  remind  them  that  this  is  the 
man  responsible  for  the  long  imprison- 
ment of  Cardinal  Stepinac,  and  for  the 


I  believe  that  the  Invitation  to  Mar- 
shal Tito  is  a  terrible  mistake,  and  I  re- 
gret it  all  the  more  because  it  flies  In  the 
face  of  the  administration's  grim  com- 
mitment to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
communism  in  Vietnam,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Latin  America,  and  In  other 
areas. 

Someday,  I  hope,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  how  much  harm, 
poUtical  and  moral,  is  done  by  these  dis- 
tasteful state  visits  of  Communist  dic- 
tators to  our  shores. 

Someday,  I  hope,  a  halt  will  be  called 
to  this  sordid  parade  that  debases  free- 
dom and  dignifies  tyranny,  that  dimin- 
ishes the  vigor  and  strength  of  our  own 
resistance  to  communism,  and  that  saps 
the  resistance  of  the  many  peoples  al- 
ready enslaved  by  it. 

Someday.  I  hope,  we  shall  return  to 
the  maxim  that  it  is  best  to  deal  with 
tyrants  at  arm's  length  and  to  shun  of- 
ficial invitations  and  the  conviviality  of 
social  fimctions  because,  whether  we 
will  it  or  not,  these  inevitably  imply  ac- 
ceptance of  approbation  of  their  regimes. 

I  am  under  no  illusions.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect any  immediate  change  in  policy 
in  response  to  the  statement  I  have  made 
today.  However,  conscience  compels  me 
to  speak  out  publicly.  I  do  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  think  as  I  do.  and  in  the 
conviction  that  ultimately  the  validity  of 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Soviet 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  has 
reached  new  levels  of  prejudice  and  in- 
humanity. The  continued  arrests  of 
Jewish  citizens  for  alleged  economic  of- 
fenses, the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
matzoth  for  the  celebration  of  reUgious 
holidays,  the  closing  of  seminaries  and 
synagogues,  the  desecration  of  holy  burial 
grounds,  and  finally,  the  sentencing  of  a 
rabbi  to  death,  reveal  to  the  world  an 
ugly  picture  of  anti-Semitism  and  reli- 
gious intolerance. 

Soviet  pretensions  of  equal  rights  for 
all  nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Uudon  are 
a  farce   Indeed  when  minority  groups 
such  as  members  of  the  Jewish  faith 
are  placed  under  an  Intolerable  burden 
of  suspicion,  restriction,  and  persecution. 
Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a 
number  of  different  forms,  and  I,  among 
others,  have  joined  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent overtures  to  press  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  to  urge  upon  our  own  Government 
a  more  vigorous  defense  of  human  rights 
where  they  are  so  tragically  jeopardized. 
The  results,  I  am  reluctant  to  admit, 
are  altogether  negligible.    In  fact,  there 
is  evidence  that  Soviet  anU-Semitism  is 
very   deflnitely    on    the   increase.    The 
reasons  are  not  entirely  clear.    Partly, 
no  doubt,  the  Soviet  Uidon  wishes  to' 
find  a  scapegoat  for  Its  own  economic 
failures  which  have  most  recently  culmi- 
nated in  the  Soviet  need  to  import  huge 
quantities    of    Western    foods.    Partly,- 
also,  the  Soviet  Government  may  wish  to 
demonstrate   to  the  Red  Chinese   and 
other  Communist  parties  that  it  remains 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  most  strin- 
gent Communist  economic  policies  and 
an  opponent  of  nationalism  in  any  form. 
But  whatever  the  reasons  that  lie  behind 
the  resurgence  of  Soviet  religious  perse- 
cution, there  is  Increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  passive  attitude  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  UJS.  Government  on  this 
issue.    State  Department  officials  who 
discuss  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly dwell  at  length  on  human  rights 
in  general.    There  will  be  a  draft  decla- 
ration on  the  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  no  doubt  a  lot  of  talk 
about  anticolonialism.    But  unless  our 
Government    takes     tlie    initiative    of 
bringing    the    matter    of    Soviet    anti- 
Semitism  to  the  floor,  I  see  no  indication 
that  this  important  matter  will  even  be 
considered  by  the  U.N.  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  dis- 
appointed that  the  Department  of  State 
is  not  willing  to  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  this  problem  more  forcibly  to 
world  attention.    In  recent  correspond- 


ence to  me.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harriman  refers  to  the  pressure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  putting  on  all 
religious  groups,  but  particularly  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  initiatives 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
take. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  Initiative 
that  we  could  very  easUy  take  at  this 
juncture— an  Initiative  well  within  our 
power  and  one  which  would  dramatical- 
ly show  to  the  world  our  concern  for 
religious  toleration  in  every  comer,  of 
the  globe.     We  could  formally  propose 
as  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  sale  of 
U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
wheat  from  the  United  States  be  avail- 
able for  religious  celebraUons  without 
reference    to    faith    or    denomination 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.    Whether 
the  Soviets  would  agree  to  such  a  con- 
dition and  abide  by  it  in  good  faith  re- 
mains to  be  seen.     But  such  a  public 
appeal  by  the  United  States  could  not 
fail  to  make  an  impact  on  world  opinion 
It  would  point  up  more  effectively  than 
anything  else  we  could  do  at  this  point 
the  hypocrisy  of  Soviet  plans  and  the 
discrimination  and  restrictions  that  the 
Communists  place  upon  manifestations 
of  religious  feeling. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would.  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  go  far  to  mitigate  the 
present  Soviet  wave  of  persecution 
against  the  Jewish  people,  and  I  am  urg- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  this 
proposal  urgent  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  ithe 
Senator  yield,  if  he  has  a  minute' 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    The  Senator  is  specifl- 
caly  referring  to  the  baking  of  matzoth, 
which  Is  prohibfted  in  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Senator's  Statement  is   absolutely 
correct.    I,  too,  have  communicated  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse and  support  the  Senator's  recom- 
mendation.   It  may  be  that  the  acUon 
proposed  cannot  be  taken;  but  at  least 
the  United   States   ought  to  raise  the 
question  as  showing  Its  Interest  In  this 
subjert.    I  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
raising  the  question. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AT  THE  BROOKLYN 
NAVY  YARD 

Mr.  KEA'HNG.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  over  the  long-term  outlook  for 
employment  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
There  is,   let  me  make  clear,  no  im* 
mediate  crisis.     Employment,   in   fact 
has  remained  relatively  stable  over  the 
last  12  months.    But  the  long-term  trend 
IS  unfortunately  down.     In  1953,  Navy 
yards  did  93  percent  of  repair,  alteration 
and  conversion  work  plus  45  percent  of 
new  construction.    The  trend  since  that 
iqTI  ^^  x^^""  steadily  downward.     In 
1958   the  Navy  yards  got  88  percent  of 

I^i?K   ;n*^^^*^^°"'  ^"d  conversion  work 
with  20   percent  of  new   construction 

)^l  ^Y'  ^'^^e^^'"'  Navy  yards  received 
only  64.6  percent  of  repair  work  and  13 

«    '^?",«?^  ^^"^  construction.    This  year 
fiscal  1964.  Navy  yards  are  schedulwl  to 


get  about  62.5  percent  of  repair  work 
and  18  percent  of  new  construction. 

What  does  this  mean  specifically  for 
New  York?  Again,  I  repeat,  the  im- 
mediate outlook  is  good,  but  for  the 
long  term  there  are  serious  problems  I 
am  assured  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Korth  that  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
has  a  great  deal  of  work  at  the  moment 
and.  in  fact,  that  additional  ship  con- 
struction work  at  this  time  "would  create 
a  serious  overload  there."  Also,  over 
the  last  year,  since  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  1963,  there  have  been  no  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  employment  at 
the  Navy  yard. 

A   bookkeeping  shift,  upgrading   the 
U.S.  Naval  Applied  Science  Laboratory 
technically   transferred   800   employees 
from  the  Navy  yard  payroll  to  a  separate 
payroll.     The   shift   of  800  employees 
which  was  not  a  reduction,  accounts  for 
the  difference   in  figures   between   the 
third  quarter  of  1963  when  the  employ- 
^^Ta/*'"*'^^^  ^'^s  set  between  11,800  and 
12,300,  and  the  figures  just  provided  to 
me  by  the^Bureau  of  Ships,  indicating  an 
employment  range  of  11.000  to  11,500  for 
the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  1964,  that  is 
October  through  December  of  1963.   For 
the  moment,  then,  there  is  no  reason  for 
alarm. 

However,  in  reviewing  the  proposed 
further  assignments  for  fiscal  1964   the 
Navy  shipbuilding  program  does  not  as 
yet  allot  a  significant  amount  of  work  to 
the  New  York  Naval  Shfpyard.   Brooklyn 
Will  get  two  destroyer  conversions  and  no 
new  construction.    This  compares  with 
four  destroyer  conversions  for  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard,  three  destroy  conversions 
that  will  go  both  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk  Navy  Yards;  two  destroyer  con- 
versions  plus   a  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine that  will  go  to  the  Mare  Island 
Shipyard;  and  one  destroyer  conversion 
Plus  the  construction  of  a  new  destroyer 
tender  that  will  go  to  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard.    Unfortunately,  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  on  any  of  the  three  new  am- 
phibious transport  docks— LPDs— which 
they  have  worked  on  in  the  past,  but  the 
Navy  Department  does  assure  me  that 
the  Navy  does  not  intend  to  allocate  all 
its  new  ship  construction  jobs  to  private 
yards,  as  had  been  feared  In  some  quar- 
ters.    Therefore  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  may  in  the  future  have  an  op- 
portunity for  more  such  work 

Mr.  President,  although  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Korth's  letter  is  encouraging 
for  the  moment,  there  is  obviously  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
New    York    in    the    possible    long-term 
dangers  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard     I 
very  deflnitely  intend  to  foUow  further 
developments  closely  and  do  everythin"^ 
in  my  power  to  insure  that  a  fair  and 
adequate   workload  is  assigned   to  the 
Brook  yn  Navy  Yard,  which  has  made 
itself  known  throughout  the  naval  and 
shipbuilding  worid  as  the  can-do  yard 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  letters  from  Admiral 
Brockett,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships- 
Hon.  Paul  Fay,  Jr..  Under  Secretary  of 
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Ja^^?'^^  ^^^  "°"  ^^'^  Korth,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  projected 
Navy  yard  work  aUocations  for  this  year 
o^T^f !  ^^^  "°  objection,  the  letters 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Department  or  the  Navy. 

BtrREAu  or  Ships, 
Washington.  DC..  September  30,  19^3 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  ' 

U.S.  Senate,  '  i 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

My  Deab  Senator  Keating:   I  am  wrltine 

t^/?f'^^^^°,"  °'  employment  prospects  at 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  for  the  sec- 
ond  quarter  of  fiscal  1964 

U^J^  'i'i^'*  ^/'  ^^®^'  «°^Pl°>'ment  totaled 

aJ'SS«^?;1   been   established  for  operaUons 
at  this  shipyard  for  the  next  quarter.     This 
IS   the   same   employment   range   previously 
forecast  for  the  first  quarter  It  lisoaV  1^4 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

W.  A.  Brockett, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy, 

Chief  of  bureau. 

«„„    rr  October  11, 1963. 

Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

oer  27,   1963,  mentioned  reports   that  "thP 
Navy  is  planning  to  allocate  all  new  sWp  con! 

repair    and    conversion    work    to    the    Navy 

hpln^;    ^°^,«*^<^  whether  any  decision  has 
been  reached  on  this  matter 

The  above-mentioned  reports  are  Incorrect. 

The  Navy  has  no  plans  for  allocating  aU  new 

ship    construcUon    Jobs    to    prlvat^    yarS^ 

However,  as  you  know.  It  has  been  the  Navy's 

long-standing  practice  to  award  the  bulk  of 

fn]r  f°^'-"?tlon  projects  to  private  yards 

and  the  major  portion  of  ship  repair  and 

conversion   work  to   naval  ^hlpyarL.     Ss 

lf,o      J'^^P*"^    ''"^    ^?    capabilities    and 
planned  wartime  mlssionl  of  thes-  yards 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paxti,  B.  Fay,  Jr.. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


TT„„    rr  October  12, 1963. 

Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
telegram  Of  September  30.  1963.  in  which  you 
asked  why  none  of  the  three  amphibious 
transport  docks  (LPD)  In  the  Navy's  fl«^ 
1964  Shipbuilding  program  had  been  alsiS 

Pour  LPDs  from  previous  years  programs' 
j^^u^  ,'^«*'^«  co-^'tructed  at  New  yJS^ 
Additional  work  being  performed  at  this 
shipyard  includes  conversion  of  the  Gilbert 
rltT1^7:%XL^  "  °^^^°^  communications 
S?LSP  ^r^^^-V""^  conversions  of  Rich 

««»*'  A.,^."'"''''"**  (DD-836)  under  the 
fleet  rehabilitation  and  modernization  pro- 
gram  (Pram).  Overhauls  of  the  guided 
missile  cruiser  Springfield  (CLG-7).  attack 
aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVA- 
«),  and  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  Ship  Michelson  (TAOS-32)  also  are 
underway  at  New  York.  In  addition,  as  you 
know,  two  Pram  destroyer  conversions  in  the 
Nei^York      P*"**^"^™  ^''''*  *>*«°  assigned  to 

I  am  advised  that  assignment  of  an  addl- 
tional  ship  construction  project  to  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  at,  this  time  would 
create  a  serious  overload  there,  unless  com- 
pletion schedules  were  significantly  adjusted 

As  the  Chief.  Bureau  of  Ships.  Indicated  in 
^I^**?*  letter  to  you.  a  fairly  stable  employ- 
ment level  is  forecast  for  New  York  for  the 
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Moond  quarter  of  fiscal  1964.  I  aasur*  you 
tbat  this  shipyard  will  continue  to  b«  given 
thorough  consideration  in  the  assignment  of 
naval  ship  work. 

Sincerely  y^urs, 

FaXD  KOBTR. 

Navt  Announcxs  1064  Shipbuildinq 
Pkogkam 

Further  assignments  of  construction  and 

conversion  of  ships  in  the  Navy's  fiscal  year 

1964  shipbuilding  program  were  announced 

today  by  the  Navy.    Naval  shipyard  asslgn- 

^  menu  follow: 

MTW  CX)N»T«UCnOM 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard:  One  nuclear- 
poworad  attack  submarine   (SSN). 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard:  One  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarine  (SSN). 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard :  One  destroy- 
er tender  (AO). 

CONVXRSIONS 

Boston  Naval  Shipyard:  Four  destroyers 
(DD). 

New  T<wk  Naval  Shipyard:  Two  destroy- 
ers (DD). 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard:  Three  de- 
stroyers (DD). 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard:  Three  destroyers 
(DD). 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard:  One  destroy- 
.    er  (DD). 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard :  Two  destroy- 
ers (DD). 

San  pVanclsc«  Naval  Shipyard:  One  de- 
stroyer (DD). 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard:  One  destroy- 
er (DD). 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard :  Two  destroy- 
ers (DD). 
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ADDRESS  BY  B.  BARRET  GRIFFITH. 
OP  COLORADO  SPRINOS,  BEFORE 
INVESTMENT  FORUM  IN  MAN- 
CHESTER. VT. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  4,  Mr.  B. 
Barret  Griffith,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
made  an  address  before  an  Investment 
forum  in  Manchester,  Vt.  His  percep- 
tive analysis  of  the  investment  picture  is 
a  good  indicator  of  the  status  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  Many  of  his  remarks 
^have  application  not  only  to  the  inves- 
tor but  also  to  the  Government's  fiscal 
policy.  I  commend  the  address  to  the 
consideration  of  Senators,  especially  in 
view  of  the  pending  tax  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Griffith's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows : 

Address  bt  B.  Barket  Gretfith 
Many  of  us  are  Indebted  to  Humphrey 
Nelll  and  to  his  contrary  opinion  viewpoint. 
He  has  made  us  realize  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  thinking.  For  years  almost  every 
one  of  us  In  our  specxUatlng  and  Investing 
experiences  has  spent  considerable  time  and 
effort  In  trying  to  manufacture  an  Index, 
a  tool,  or  a  gimmick  of  some  sort  upon  which 
we  could  rely  to  forecast  secxirlty  prices. 
We  have  been  motivated  In  this  effort  by  our 
own  Individual  laziness.    We  have  been  seek- 


ing a  substitute  for  the  hard  Job  of  think- 
ing.   There  is  none. 

Like  maps  and  compasses,  chart*  and  in- 
dexes may  be  useful.  However,  as  In  the 
case  of  maps  and  compasaes.  imlew  an  In- 
dividual knows  continuously  exactly  where 
he  is,  maps,  compasses,  charts  and  Indexes 
are  equally  useless.  For  example,  the 
thoughtfulness  of  knowing  when  one  Is  lost 
In  the  mountains  that  he  should  walk  down 
hill  Is  more  valuable  than  a  pocketful  of 
maps,  and  the  latest  model  compass.  Simi- 
larly, the  thoughtfulness  to  recognize  the 
status  of  majority  opinion  after  security 
prices  have  been  In  an  uptrend,  or  in  a 
downtrend  for  some  time  may  be  of  more 
value  than  all  the  day-to-day  price  charts, 
moving  averages  and  bellwether  Indexes  that 
aU  of  us  together  have  manufactured.  In  my 
humble  opinion. 

Applying  this  thoughtfulness  to  the  pres- 
ent, we  find  that  stock  prices  have  been  mov- 
ing up  from  an  extreme  low  In  June  1962. 
Generally  speaking,  stocks  are  not  the  bar- 
gains they  were  a  year  ago.    High  level  busi- 
ness activity  seems  to  be  headed  higher;  the 
avaUablllty  of  credit  appears  to  be  ample: 
oiu:    Government    apparently    looks    toward 
better  economic  growth,  and  more  votes  from 
higher  spending  and  lower  taxes;  raw  mate- 
rial prices  have  been  down  for  years  although 
consumer  prices  are  up  and  wholesale  prices 
are  flat.    Considerable  opinion  seems  still  to 
hold  to  two  views :    ( 1 )   That  the  very  long- 
term  trend  of  stock  prloes  remains  upward 
after  the  1961-62  stock  market  break  and  (2) 
profit  from  common  stocks  grows  In  propor- 
tion  to  the   length  of   time   that  common 
stocks  are  held.     Apparently,  most  specula- 
tors and  Investors  do  not  believe  that  shorter 
term  ups  and  downs  In  stock  market  prices 
have  replaced   both  standard  bull  markets 
and   standard   bear   markets  since    the   late 
1950"s.     Ck>nslderable  opinion  seems  to  hold 
to  the  common  stock  cult,  which  seems  to 
have  been  born  from  the  ptirposeful  mone- 
tary Inflation  which  we  have  seen  during  the 
last  30  years.    Many  people  hold  the  opinion 
that  common  stocks  are  the  best  things  to 
hold  during  Inflation,  and  that  Inflation  is 
with  us,  and  wUl  be  with  us  for  some  time. 
In  consequence,  it  may  have  been   worth- 
while  to    try    to   think   through   purposeful 
monetary  inflation  and  what  It  means  to  us 
individual    speculators    and    so-called    in- 
vestors. 

First,  neither  Inflation  nor  anything  else 
can  forever  have  happy  and  pleasing  effects. 
It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  tor  us  to  assume 
that  It  does.     Whisky   leads  to  hangovers, 
and  a  forever-winning  gambler  runs  out  of 
friends  and  customers,     it  Is  Just  too  easy 
to  believe  that  continuous  inflation  guaran- 
tees continuously  higher  stock  prices.    May- 
be Inflation's  happy  Jolt  Is  coming  to  the 
point  of  lasting  only  while  we  are  enjoying 
Government     expenditures     of     the     credit 
money     It     has     manufactured,     and     be- 
fore  the  expenditure   tab   has   to   be   paid. 
With  the  public  becoming  wiser  and  more 
knowledgeable  each  day  about  monetary  in- 
flation, the  happy  honeymoons  from  the  pur- 
poseful monetary  Inflation  seem  to  be  get- 
ting shorter  and  shorter.     Federal  Govern- 
ment finances  Itself  by  three  means:  by  taxes. 
by  selling  bonds,  and  by  printing  spendable 
credit  money   through  bond  sales  to  banks 
to  create  Government  checking  accounts.    Is 
It  possible  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
precluded  from  many  more  happy  Inflation- 
ary  reactions   If   the   financing   necessitates 
higher  taxes?    Is  it  possible  that  the  happy 
reaction    from   Federal   expenditures  which 
are  to  be  financed  by  monetary  infiatlon  Is 
growing  very  short?    Is  it  possible  that  we 
are  even  on  the  verge  of  seeing  the  value  of 
the  dollar  decline   In  contemplation  of  lU 
own  depreclaUon?    Are  we  at  the  threshold 
of  piurposeful  monetary  Inflation  not  work- 
ing  In  any  exhilarating   way,   because   the 
public   has  learned   the   meaning   of  Infla- 
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tlon?  Are  we  approaching  the  point  where 
the  easy  conclxialon  that  all  common  stocks 
are  full  protection  against  dollar  deprecla- 
tlon  will  prove  to  be  untrue? 

About  5  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled ••Deflation— What  Is  It?"  which  was 
published  In  the  Analysts  Journal.  The  ar- 
ticle studied  stock  prices,  commodity  prices, 
and  the  ratio  of  gold  to  currency  from  1860 
through  1957.  A  personal  feeling  that  com- 
modity prices  had  topped  and  were  in  a  long- 
term  decline  spurred  the  study.  I  wos  trying 
to  relate  stock  prices,  commodity  prices,  and 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  currency.  If  there  was 
any  relationship.  From  the  study  It  seemed 
that  stock  market  Investment  seemed  to  get 
along  best  when  the  ratio  of  gold  to  currency 
gradually  Improved  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  ratio  of  gold  to  currency  appeared  to  be 
more  like  a  thermometer  than  like  a  barom- 
eter, at  least  to  me.  From  the  study  I 
concluded  that  either  stable  or  slowly  chang- 
ing conunodlty  prices  were  most  encouraging 
to  the  stock  market.  Both  upward  spirals 
and  sharply  declining  commodity  prices  were 
disturbing  evenU.  Three  commodity  price 
peaks  came  around  the  end  of  the  three 
wars,  ClvU  War,  World  War  I,  and  World 
War  II  (continued  by  the  cold  war).  Com- 
modity price  peaks  seemed  to  come  at  the 
end  of  wars,  and  when  the  public  was  con- 
ditioned to  the  belief  that  both  war  and 
Inflation  were  everlasting. 

Commodity  price  troughs  seemed  to  come 
at  about  the  moment  when  the  public  was 
reading  of  excessive  inventory  of  goods  and 
excessive  productive  facilities,  and  about  15 
years  after  the  war  peaks.  Interestingly, 
commodity  prices  for  raw  materials  peaked  In 
1951.  We  are  well  along  toward  the  histori- 
cal 15-year  period  before  a  commodity  price 
trough  might  be  expected  to  be  seen,  and 
the  public  and  many  observers  seem  pretty 
well  agreed  to  expect  continued  deflation  In 
raw  material  prices,  while  consximer  prices 
continue  to  go  up  and  wholesale  prices  con- 
tinue to  move  along  horizontally.  It  Is 
prolmbly  worthwhUe  to  note  that  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
nations  come  from  the  decline  In  raw  ma- 
terial prices. 

Going  back  to  the  conclusion  regardli.^ 
the  selection  of  common  stocks,  which  was 
recorded  In  the  1958  article.  utUltles,  mis- 
cellaneous services,  telephone  and  telegraph, 
rails,  cables,  and  sugar- producing  stocks 
were  found  to  have  done  well  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  monetary  Inflation  continued, 
raw  material  prices  declined  and  uncertain- 
ties abounded.  It  was  then  noted  that  in- 
vestments and  speculations  depending  pri- 
marily on  Increasing  raw  material  commodity 
prices  for  profits  did  poorly.  The  experience 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  In  stock  mar- 
ket selections  Is  not  unlike  the  post-Clvll 
War  record.  Raw  material  stocks  have  lagged 
while  utUlUes.  services,  and  miscellaneous 
stocks  have  done  well. 

Today,  ^ter  a  12-year  decline  of  35  to  40 
percent  in  raw  material  prices;  with  every- 
one talking  of  exceeslve  Inventories  and 
producUve  capacities;  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment apparently  leading  In  the  frightful  view 
tha^  we  must  spend  more  money  faster  and 
cut  taxes  to  keep  the  economy  from  sag- 
g*°8 — l»n't  a  speculation  In  commodity  stocks 
in  order?  with  apparently  everyone  in 
agreement  that  raw  material  Commodity 
prices  wUl  decline  further,  could  asset-rich 
equities  be  attractive?  In  March  1951,  I 
wrote  a  little  study  In  Barron's  of  what  to 
look  for  In  buying  a  ranch.  The  Idea  was 
to  discourage  ranch  purchases.  Today  I 
feel  differently,  even  with  cattle  numbers  at 
record  highs  because  steers  are  off  40  percent 
from  1951  prices  and  maybe  the  world's 
hungry  wiU  become  beefeaters.  Land  prices 
are  off  a  little  from  1961.  But,  more  im- 
portant than  my  opinions  are  jonr  thoughts. 
What  are  they?  What  are  your  answers  to 
today's   quesUons?     What  are  your  choices 


for  the  period  ahead?  What  assets  will  best 
survive  the  situation,  apparently,  of  oiir 
Government  being  in  the  red.  private  Indus- 
try being  In  the  black,  and  possibly  the  one 
being  hungry  for  the  fat  of  the  other'" 
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SILVER  PURCHASE  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  on  June 
4  of  this  year,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1963  repealing  existing  silver  purchase 
requirements,  repealing  the»  transfer  tax 
on  silver  bullion,  and  authorizing  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  issue  $1  and  $2  notes 
to  replace  silver  certificates  on  these  de- 
nominations became  law.    It  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  this  legislation  because  the 
Treasury  stocks  of  silver  had  been  de- 
pleted imtil  there  was  not  sufficient-sup- 
ply to  meet  the  Nation's  coinage  needs. 
To  have  gone  into  the  world  market  and 
purchased  silver  would  have  driven  the 
price  of  silver  above  the  monetary  price 
and  U.S.  silver  dollars  and  other  coins 
would  have  been  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation and  hoarded  for  their  value  as 
silver  which  would  have  been  greater 
than  their  value  as  money. 

Although  the  bill  was  necessary,  at  the 
time  it  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Senator 
Wallace  F.  BENifrrr,  of  Utah,  warned 
that  even  though  he  would  vote  for  the 
bill,  the  legislation  was  not  an  answer  to 
our  silver  problem. 

The  real  problem,  he  explained,  was  a 
result  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  silver  in  industry  and  the  arts  while 
production  of  the  metal  was  falling  in- 
creasingly behind  needs.  The  disparity 
between  supply  and  demand  had  resulted 
in  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  silver;  and 
Instead  of  the  Treasury  buying  silver  and 
stockpUing  the  metal,  it  had  become  an 
involuntary  seller.  In  November  of  1 96 1 
in  order  to  avoid  depleting  our  monetary 
stocks  of  sUver.  the  Tieasury  was  forced 
to  abandon  its  efforts  to  hold  the  price 
at  90  Vi  cents  per  ounce.  When  that  was 
done,  the  price  continued  to  rise  unUl  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1963.  it  had  reached 
$  1 .27  an  ounce.  The  new  law  permits  the 
Treasury  to  sell  silver  at  a  price  above 
$1.2929  an  ounce— the  monetary  value- 
to  all  who  demand  it. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
on  May  21.  Senator  Bennett  warned 
that  sales  from  the  Treasury  would  be- 
gin almost  immediately  and  that  it  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  forced  to  suspend  sales  at 
the  new  ceUing  price.  The  first  predic- 
tion proved  to  be  correct  on  September 
11.  when  the  first  sale  of  silver  at  $1  293 
an  ounce  was  made  by  the  Treasury 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Treasury 
had  sold  silver  to  a  private  firm  since 
November  28.  1961.  when  sales  at  90  "2 
cents  an  ounce  had  been  suspended. 

On  September  IB.  in  a  speech  before 
the  1963  Mining  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  developed  the  problem  in  greater 
detaU.  suggesUng  that  a  long-run  solu- 
tion must  be  arrived  at  perhaps  in  as 
short  a  time  as  2  or  3  years.  Otherwise 
our  coinage  would  be  hoarded,  and  the 
US.  Mint  would  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  because  It  Is  already 
straining  to  meet  our  needs  which  are 
CnC 1238     , 


Increasing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  vending 
machines. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  timeli- 
ness of  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  to  the  American 
Mimng  Congress  in  Los  Angeles  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1963,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Silver   and   Mokey— Is  There  a   Solution? 

(Speech  by  Senator  Wallacx  P.  Bennett 
September  18.  1963.  at  the  1963  mining 
convenUon.  American  Mining  Congress 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

As  It  has  done  many  Umes  before  In  the 
world  s  hUtory,  the  price  of  sliver  has  come 
again  to  a  dramatic  turning  point  which  wUl 
have  significant  effects— not  only  on  mlnine 
but  also  on  the  arts,  on  the  other  silver- 
using  industries,  and  on  most  aU  of  the 
world's  monetary  systems,  especially  our  own 

Because  sUver.  like  gold,  is  used  both  as  a 
conunodlty  and  as  a  metallic  base  for  money 
It  Is  subject  to  aU  of  the  economic  laws  which 
affect  both  uses.  Chief  among  these  laws 
are  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  Gresh- 
am  s  law  that  bad  money  (paper  money  or 
any  money  which  Is  less  valuable  Intrinsical- 
ly) drives  good  money  (money  with  a  higher 
intrinsic  value)  out  of  circulation. 

The  potential  confilcts  of  these  two  laws 
would  be  enough  to  create  a  sliver  crisis;  but 
in  addition  to  these  two  and.  In  a  measure 
conflicting  with  both  of  them,  sUver  ha^ 
^en  affected  by  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which,  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, have  Influenced  silver  production  con- 
sumption, and  price.  Today.  U.S.  production 
of  SUver  U  still  being  adversely  affected  by 
our  InternaUonal  trade  policies  involving 
lead  and  zinc  from  whose  complex  ores  most 
of  our  domestic  sliver  Is  produced. 

HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

Silver's  history  of  price  swings  goes  far 

^^  /^„*J?"**""y-  ^"  ^Kypt.  before  the 
year  1000  B.C..  sUver  was  more  valuable  than 
gold  untU  the  Phoenicians  broke  the  price 
by  bringing  In  large  supplies  from  Spain 

In  our  own  country's  history,  the  nrlce 
and  value  of  sliver  as  a  monetary  metal  has 
also  swung  m  wide  gyrations.  Until  after  the 
Revolution,  the  colonies  used  foreign-minted 
coins  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  They  were 
K*?^'"'!!  °'  English  origin;  but  Spanish. 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  coins  were  In 
free  circulation.  In  1792.  feeling  the  dignity 
of  Its  new  nationhood.  Congress  passed  Its 
first  monetary  law.  This  legislation  set  up  a 
blmetalUc  standard,  based  on  silver  and 
gold,  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  and  the  then 
current  price  of  sUver,  which  was  $1.29  an 
ounce.  The  volume  of  pure  sUver  chosen 
for  the  new  dollar  was  371.25  grains,  a  rough 
average  of  the  sliver  content  in  the  Spanish 
aollars  then  In  circulation. 

Neither  the  official  sUver  content  in  a 
doUar  nor  Its  ofllclal  price  has  varied  since 
the  original  law.  Today  the  official  sUver 
content  remains  at  371.25  grains,  and  the  offi- 
cial price  Is  still  tlMQ  per  ounce.  The  ratio 
of  sliver  to  gold,  which  began  at  15  to  l.  was 
later  to  become  16  to  1  and  was  chanired 
again  In  1934  when  the  price  of  gold  was 
stabilized  at  »35  an  ounce— making  the  ratio 
about  27  to  1. 
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the  official  Treasru-y-established  rate  of  16 
times  more  than  sliver. 

Frequently  during  these  early  years  sub- 
sidiary coins  ran  into  special  difficulties  be- 
cause their  sliver  content  was  set  on  a  basis 
of  Intrinsic  rather  than  token  value.  Every 
time  there  was  a  Ught  Inflationary  trend 
the  coins  became  worth  more  as  metal  than 
as  money;  and  people  began  hoarding  them 
At  times  bankers  and  even  business  firms 
Issued  their  own  paper  half-dollar  and  quar- 
ter notes.  Special  stamps  Issued  by  the 
Post  Office  were  also  vised  as  money. 

This  problem  was  finally  cured  In  1853 
when  pongress  reduced  the  silver  content 
in  subsidiary  coinage  by  6.9  percent,  thus 
giving  the  sliver  In  these  coins  a  monetarv 
value  of  $1.38  an  ounce. 


BAD     MONET     DRIVES     OUT     GOOD     MONET 

Although  our  monetary  system  has  al- 
ways been  on  a  metallic  base.  Greshams  law 
has  continually  operated;  and  metallic  coins 
have  virtually  disappeared  from  circulation 
several  times— first  during  the  War  of  1812 
and  then  later  during  the  ClvU  War.  Again 
It  was  the  operaUon  of  Gresham's  law  which 
resulted  In  the  disappearance  of  silver  coins 
In   1837  because  gold  then  was  not  worth 


SILVZR  PRICES  DECLINC 

From  1861  until  1934,  the  price  pattern  ; 
for  sUver  was  erratic  ajid-  confused  All 
during  the  Clfil  War,  the  Treasury  stood 
ready  to  buy  sUver  at  $1.29  per  ounce  and 
gold  at  $20.67  per  ounce  (a  16  to  1  ratio) 
but  none  was  purchased  because  the  market 
price  of  both  metals  was  much  higher  than 
that  which  the  Treasury  offered.  Soon  after 
the  war.  the  important  countries  of  the 
world  began  to  move  toward  the  use  of  gold 
only  as  the  metallic  base  of  their  monetary 
systems.    We  made  that  move  in  1873. 

As  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  price  of  silver  dropped 
from  $1.27  an  ounce  In  1874  to  $0.61  an  ounce 
In  1950  in  spite  of  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of 
1878  and  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1890.  under  which  laws  the  Treasury  pur- 
chased and  stockpiled  460  million  ounces  of 
silver. 

In  1896.  William  Jennings  Bryan  staked 
Mb  poUtlcal  career  on  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  16  to  1  ratio.  His  crusade  failed  poliu- 
cally.  He  also  failed  to  raise  sUver  prices 
which  dropped  to  $0.47  by  1916  and  $0,245 
in  1932.  The  1932  price,  an  all-time  low  for 
sUver,  was  brought  on  by  deflaUon,  depres- 
sion of  world  trade,  foreign  demonltlzatlon 
and  debasement  of  coinage. 

By  Presidential  proclamation  In  Decem- 
ber of  1933  and  then  by  law  In  June  1934 
the  Treasury  began  to  support  the  silver 
market  by  offering  to  buy  aU  newly  mined 
domesUc  sUver  at  $0,646  per  ounce.  In  July 
1939,  this  price  was  Increased  to  $0  711  ner 
ounce  and  to  $0,905  In  1946.  Because  thl^ 
prices  were  above  the  world  price,  the  Treas- 
ury stockpUe  buUt  up  rapidly. 

COWSUMPTION    OUTRACKS    PRODT7CTIOW 

Paralleling  the  change  In  Treasury  buylne 
policies  beginning  in  the  thirties,  there  was  a 
significant  change  In  the  relationship  of 
worldwide  rates  of  production  and  consump- 

r°V;«J^*  *^°  ^^^  ^  approximate  balance 
In  1939  and  1940;  but  since  then,  consump- 
tion has  been  running  ahead  of  production 
at  an  Increasingly  accelerating  rate.  This 
has  been  true  not  only  because  of  expand- 
ing demand  but  also  because  of  gradually 
decreasing  production. 

In  1940,  production  was  68.3  million  ounces 
and  consumption  was  66.7  ounces,  an  ap- 
proximate balance.  In  1962,  production  had 
fallen  to  34.9  million  ounces,  a  loss  of  60 
percent,  while  consumption  had  Increased 
to  187.4  million  ounces,  an  Increase  of  near- 
ly 300  percent.  To  put  It  another  way.  pro- 
ducUon  m  1940  was  100  5  percent  of  con- 
sumption. In  1962  domestic  production 
represented  less  than  |o  percent  of  the  sUver 
that  was  consumed  In  this  country. 

I>urlng  all  these  years,  the  Treasury  wm 
required  to  purchase  newly  mined  silver  at 
$0,905  an  ounce  and  did  so.  But  Its  role 
was  dramatically  reversed  In  1959  when  the 
world  price  for  sUver  reached  that  magic 
figure.  Instead  of  being  a  buyer,  the  Treas- 
lu-y  became  an  Involuntary  seller,  supply- 
ing SUver  to  aU  comers.  What  had  been  a 
fioor  became  a  celling.  Treasury  purchases 
which    were    35.2    million    ounces    In    1958 
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dropped  to  4  8  mUllon  In  1959.  Sales,  which 
Is  1958  were  virtually  nothing.  Increased  to 
33.3  million  ounces  In  1959. 

The  "handwriting  was  on  the  wall":     The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  was  operating. 
,  Current  world  supplies  of  silver  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  cvirrent  demands,  and  the  def- 
icit was  made  up  from  Treasury  stocks. 

SUSPEND  SILVXB  SALXS 

Every  year  from  1959  to  1961.  many  lead- 
ers In  the  mining  Industry  and  some  of  us 
'In  Congress  tried  to  persuade  the  Treasury 
to  read  the  "handwriting on  the  wall"  (which 
t)ecame  Increasingly  clearer)  and  suspend 
silver  sales.  The  Treasury  claimed  that  this 
was  Just  a  temporary  situation,  and  we  were 
brushed  off  until  Novemt)er  of  1961.  By  then 
Treasury  stocks  had  been  greatly  and  un- 
necessarily depleted.  In  January  of  this 
year,  we  had  only  30  million  ounces  of  free 
sliver  left  for  coinage  against  an  annual 
coinage  requirement  of  over  75  million 
ounces. 

The  Treasury  could  not  go  into  the  world 
market  to  buy  silver  for  coinage  because 
the  price  of  silver  was  already  bumping 
against  the  official  monetary  celling  of 
•  1.2929  an  ounce.  Such  action  would  have 
Immediately  pushed  the  price  of  sliver  above 
•1J»  and  signaled  the  end  of  our  present 
silver  dollars  and  our  smaller  silver  coins 
for  exchange  purposes.  So  we  had  to  begin 
to  look  to  the  sliver  reserves  used  to  back 
the  currency  in  order  to  meet  coinage  re- 
quirements. These  reserves  Included  300 
million  ounces  behind  $5  and  $10  certificates 
and  1.3  billion  ounces  behind  the  $1  silver 
certificates. 

ACT  OF  1963  BOUGHT  TIME 

Because  of  this  crisis,  the  Sliver  Purchase 
Act  was  passed  earlier  this  year.     Its  main 
,   provisions  did  three  things  that  were  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

First,  the  transfer  tax  on  silver  bullion 
was  repealed,  thus  making  a  market  In  sll- 
ver  possible. 

Second,  the  sliver  purchase  requirements 
were  repealed. 

Third,  authority  was  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  Issue  its  notes  In  denomina- 
tions of  tl  and  $2.  This  caused  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  because  the  new  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  would  replace  presently  circulat- 
ing sUver  certificates  of  these  denomina- 
tions. But  the  bill  had  to  be  passed  so  that 
the  silver  which  was  previously  reserved  to 
back  outstanding  sliver  certificates  could  be 
made  available  for  coinage  as  fast  as  re- 
quired by  the  mint. 

Although  we  have  taken  these  three  steps. 
It  U  Imperative  that  we  realize  that  they  did 
not  and  wlU  not  bring  about  a  permanent 
solution.  All  that  we  gained  was  time — time 
,  in  which  a  fairly  long-term  solution  may  be 
formulated. 

When  the  bill  was  being  discussed  and 
studied  In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
must  act  soon  to  solve  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  problem.  I  suggested  several  amend- 
ments that  would  have  given  administrative 
offlclaU  an  opjwrtuntty  to  act  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  mining  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
sUver  consiuners,  and  still  aid  In  the  preser- 
vaUon  of  Treasury  sliver  stocks.  They  were 
rejected. 

Again,  on  the  Senate  fioor,  I  warned  that 
the  bill  was  not  a  cure  for  our  monetary 
problems  but  merely  a  palliative.  I  warned 
that  the  Treasury  would  still  be  forced  to 
decide  soon  at  what  point  It  would  discon- 
tinue the  sale  of  sliver  at  $1.29  an  ounce 
and  let  the  metal  seek  Its  own  price  as  de- 
termined by  supply  and  demand. 
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prlceroee  to  a  high  of  $1.3075  an  ounce.  The 
spot  market  price,  which  was  $1.27  when  the 
silver  bill  passed  this  summer,  has  steadily 
increased  untU  Just  a  week  ago,  September 
11,  when  silver  from  U.S.  Treasury  stocks 
which  had  previously  been  used  to  back 
paper  currency  was  sold  by  the  Treasury  to 
a  large  fabricator  and  refiner  at  $1,293.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  private  firm  had  pur- 
chased silver  from  the  Treasiu-y  since  it 
stopped  selling  at  the  previous  ceiling  of 
$0  905  an  ounce  on  November  28.  1961. 

Again,  as  in  1959,  we  have  come  to  a  time 
of  decision  on  silver.  The  ritual  dance  be- 
tween the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
Gresham's  law  has  begun  again,  and  the 
Government  must  eventually  respond  to 
their  txine.  While  the  Increasing  disparity 
between  supply  and  demand  Is  pushing 
prices  up,  Gresham's  law  Is  acting  to  cause 
withdrawal  of  silver  from  circulation;  and 
the  Treasury.  In  effect.  Is  attempting  by  its 
action  to  nullify  the  operation  of  both  of 
these  laws.  The  attempt  may  be  brave,  but 
It  will  prove  an  expensive  one;  and.  In  the 
long  run,  the  Treasury  must  finally  bow 
before  these  laws,  which  are  inexorabje. 
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WAamKO  PROVES  COKKECr 

My  warning  on  the  Senate  fioor  already 
has  proven  to  be  correct.  Almost  as  soon  aa 
a  free  silver  market  was  opened,  the  future 


IS  Sn.VES  BCNO  HOARDED? 

Assuming  that  the  trend  of  Increasing 
consumption  continues— and  I  see  no  indi- 
cation that  it  will  not — it  may  be  as  short  a 
time  as  2  or  3  years  before  the  Treasury  Is 
forced  to  capitulate  In  Its  effort  to  hold  the 
price  of  silver.  Whenever  this  occurs,  the 
silver  content  in  our  coins  must  be  reduced 
or  eliminated,  or  silver  coins  will  go  out  of 
circulation  into  speculative  hoarding,  in 
fact,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
already  a  tendency  for  Individuals  to  with- 
draw silver  dollars  from  circulation. 

There  Is  no  way  of  determining  exactly 
how  many  of  our  silver  dollars  are  actually 
being  used  in  conunerce;  but  the  fact  Is  that 
In  the  absence  of  any  new  use  for  silver 
dollars,  their  numt>er  has  been  Increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  has  the  total  money 
supply.  This  Is  a  significant  Indication  that 
individuals  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  day 
when  dollars  will  be  more  valuable  as  silver 
than  as  money. 

Silver  dollars  In  circulation  increased  by 
more  than  30  percent  between  January  1960 
and  January  1963.  During  the  same  period, 
the  total  supply  of  money  in  circulation  in- 
creased by  less  than  one-fourth  that  rate. 

Eventually,  reduction  of  the  sliver  content 
in  all  of  our  coins  Is  the  only  solution  to  the 
dilemma.  Subsidiary  coins  are  likely  not 
being  withheld  yet  because  the  ratio  of  their 
silver  content  to  monetary  value  Is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  the  dollar;  but  when 
the  free  market  price  of  silver  reaches  $138. 
these  coins  will  also  begin  to  disappear  from 
our  money  supply.  This  will  cause  an  Im- 
possible situation  for  the  U.S.  mint,  which 
is  even  now  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
almost  phenomenal  Increase  In  coins  that 
is  needed  for  use  in  automatic  vending 
machines. 

I  wish  I  could  accurately  forecast  exactly 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  Treasury  will 
be  forced  to  suspend  sales  and  reduce  the 
silver  content  of  all  our  coins,  but  this  Is 
obviously  Impossible.  t- 

SOME    GOOD    GUUELINES 

\However,  by  making  some  reasonable  as- 
sumptions, I  think  I  can  give  a  few  mean- 
ingful estimates  which  can  be  reasonably 
good  guidelines. 

1.  The  Treasury  Itself  estimates  that  If 
present  silver  stocks  were  used  only  for  coin- 
age, they  would  last  for  slightly  more  than 
15  years.  Actually  this  estimate  Is  already 
unrealistic  because  sales  are  now  being  made 
for  other  uses,  both  to  other  governmental 
agencies  and  to  private  Industry. 

2.  If  Treasury  sliver  Is  used  not  only  for 
coinage  but  also  to  make  up  the  deficit  be- 
tween  U.S.   demands — which    keep   increas- 


ing—and  US.  production— which  Is  declin- 
ing—the  supply  would  only  last  for  about 
10  to  11  years. 

3.  In  order  to  hold  the  price  dt  $1.29,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  must  be  prepared  to  sell  silver 
at  that  price  to  all  comers,  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic.  It  has  already  embarked  on 
that  program,  having  sold  $2.8  million  worth 
recently.  The  Treasury  then  faces  the  theo- 
retical task  of  supplying  silver  to  meet  the 
world  deficit  which,  in  1963.  was  167  million 
ounces  and  which,  over  the  past  10  years 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  15  million 
ounces  per  year.  If  the  Treasury  stood  alone 
In  filling  this  gap,  all  its  silver  would  be 
gone  by  1969,  or  In  5  to  6  years. 

4.  But  there  Is  still  one  further  assumption 
to  face,  which  is  not  as  fanUstlc  as  it  may 
sound.  If  speculators,  as  well  as  silver  proc- 
essors, realize  how  little  Ume  the  Treasury 
really  has.  they  may  begin  to  hoard  silver 
against  the  Inevitable  day  when  the  $1  29 
price  must  be  breached. 

If  and  when  this  process  begins,  it  could 
bring  the  end  of  the  Treasury's  stock  as 
close  as  2  to  3  years.  And  this.  I  submit 
could  mean  that  If  we  do  not  begin  soon 
to  plan  for  a  new  subsidiary  coinage  con- 
taining a  greatly  reduced  silver  content 
we  may  face  serious  trouble. 

By  this  time  everyone  who  produces  or 
processes  silver  must  realize  that  the  price 
must  break  through  the  present  ceiling 
The  Treasury  can  hold  It  for  awhile  at  $1  29 
as  It  did  earlier  at  $0.905— but  only  by  sac- 
rificing still  more  of  the  silver  It  Will  need 
for  coinage. 

In  making  these  various  time-pattern 
projections.  I  have  assumed  that  all  other 
holders  of  silver  stocks.  Including  other  na- 
tions, will  hang  on  to  their  supplies  waitinR 
for  the  breakthrough.  This  will  not  be 
completely  true;  but  I  think  It  will  be  sub- 
stantlally  so. 

Of  course.  In  such  a  sltuaUon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  should  operate  to  brlnu 
forth  a  significant  Increase  In  silver  produc- 
tion, which  could  eventually  stabilize  the 
price  of  silver. 

NO    SIMPLE    ANSWER 

I  think  that  those  In  the  arts  and  in- 
dustry who  use  silver  should  be  able  to  see 
the  desirability  of  Joining  the  silver  pro- 
ducers in  demanding  Federal  policies  which 
would  encourage  rather  than  inhibit  the  de- 
velopment of  profitable  American  silver- 
producing  mines. 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  not  a  simple 
one.  The  production  of  silver  Is  so  deenlv 
Involved  with  the  production  of  lead  and 
zinc  that  before  we  can  hope  to  Increase 
silver  production  significantly,  a  whole  new 
approach  to  the  Government's  attitude  on 
these  other  metals  will  be  required.  In  the 
face  of  this  obvious  need,  as  recently  as  last 
month  In  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  the  administration  made 
a  slashing  attack  on  the  mining  Industry's 
request  for  even  so  mild  a  change  as  one 
which  called  for  fiexible  instead  of  fixed  im- 
port quotas  on  lead  and  zinc.  Until  this 
whole  Government  attitude  Is  reversed  the 
American  mining  industry  cannot  make  a 
real  contribution  toward  the  goal  of  bring- 
ing sliver  production  and  consumption  more 
nearly  Into  balance. 

FUTURE     FOR    SILVER     IS    BRIGHT 

To  summarize,  so  long  as  consumption  of 
silver  in  the  world  continues  to  outrun  pro- 
duction, we  can  expect  to  see  more  and  more 
silver  coins  taken  out  of  circulation,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  In  the  world — either 
through  official  action  or  as  a  result  of  pri- 
vate activity  In  hoarding  coins  and  melting 
them  down. 

Possibly  within  2  or  3  years— or.  at  the 
most,  within  15  years — our  own  Treasury 
must  be  prepared  to  supply  a  whole  new  set 
of    subsidiary    coins    In    greatly    increasing 


numlwrs  to  serr*  not  only  the  expanding 
populaUon  but  the  greater  demand  created 
by  the  growing  use  of  automaUc  vending  ma- 
chines. The  silver  content  of  these  coins 
must  be  reduced;  or,  as  has  been  done  In 
other  countries,  new  coins  without  silver 
must  be  substituted. 

If  the  Treasury  decides,  as  I  think  It  wlU 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  silver  In  the  sub- 
sidiary coinage  far  below  the  face  value  of 
the  coins,  this  should  shock  no  one.  Except 
for  very  brief  Inflationary  or  war  periods 
this  Is  the  situation  that  existed  for  the  85 
years  between  1874  and  1969. 

Even  though  the  Treasiu-y  has  about  1'4 
billion  ounces  of  silver  on  hand,  it  cannot 
repeal  either  Oreshams  law  or  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand;  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  combination  of  these  two  assures 
a  good  market  and  a  constantly  rising  price 
for  any  mining  operator  who.  In  the  face  of 
present  or  future  national  mineral  policies, 
can  find  and  produce  an  Increased  volume  of 
silver.  No  matter  how  other  metels  may 
fare,  the  future  for  silver  Is  very  bright 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  ask  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  yielded  to  me  be  yielded  back  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  taken  from 
the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
'  I  begin  the  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment, I  shall  yield  once  more;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Jawts],  without  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  niinutes. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    TRADITION    OF 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  is 
testifying  on  civU  rights  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  other  body 
Tomorrow.  I  shall  take  occasion  to  com- 
ment upon  that  testimony  and  to  sum 
It  up.  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  crit-. 
ical  aspects  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  sue 
in  civil  rights  cases. 

But.  Mr.  President,  for  today,  inas- 
much as  the  question  of  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  secUon  is  in  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  of  the  other 
body,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  ordered  reported 
a  bill  embodying  the  public  accommo- 
daUons  section,  and  also  because^as  the 
Attorney  General  has  emphasized— it  Is 


essential  that  there  be  Republican  sup- 
port if  there  is  to  be  any  civil  rights 
legislation  during  this  Congress— and  of 
course  I  believe  the  Attorney  General 
is  absolutely  correct  as  to  that   I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pubUc  ac- 
commodations section  of  the  civil  rights 
program  now  working  its  way  through 
congress  has  received  more  public  at- 
tention than  any  other  aspect  of  leg- 
islative activity  on  civil  rights.    It  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  widespread 
mistaken  impression  in  the  discussions 
to  date,  even  among  many  who  support 
the  pnnciple  of  such  legislation,  that 
pubhc  accommodations  legislation  is  a 
sweeping  innovation.    There  are  some, 
too,  who  have  come  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  this  public  accommodations  leg- 
islation onginated  with  this  Democratic 

jSTJTIw  prkTgi'^''  °'  "^^  ''''''^'^''^ 
The  fact  is  that  legislation  providing 
equal  opportunity  in  public  accommoda- 
tions has  a  long  and  impressive  Repub- 
lican history^both  in  Federal  law  and 
State  law.    This  traditional  Republican 

lw'^^H°"  ""'^  ^*^^^  Is  most  impor- 
tant  in  view  of  the  fact  Chat  the  admin- 
istration does  not  have  the  votes  to 
carry  a  public  accommodations  bill  in 
Congress,  and  will  need  substantial  Re- 
publican support  to  make  it  law 
R.ptnMi^  request,  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
RepubUcan  pohcy  committee,  with  the 

S'S^""^  c'  "^y  '^^^  ^^^  th^  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, has  prepared  a  history  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  States  aJid  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  this  subject. 

This  enlightening  study  demonstrates 
once  again  the  great  Republican  heritage 
^^clvU  rights.    It  shows,  for  example 

r^n^f*•    ^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^'^^"^    ^^V,    haVe 

public  accommodations  laws  in  effect 
24  were  enacted  under  Republican  Gov- 
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fe'S3^t^"es:'°'  ''''  Republican-controlled 

^f^^?-j^?  ^^^  ^^^^  forbidding 
racial  dlscrimlnaUon  in  places  of  public  . 
accommodations  was  enacted  In  Massa- 
chusetts under  a  Republican— Union- 
ist—State  adQiinistration  and  a  Repub- 
hcan  legislature. 

Third.  The  first  Federal  legislation  on 
public  accommodations  was  introduced 
by  Republican  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
Pi  ^^^^^J.^set^-  in  1870.  and  enacted 
1^  \  J'  ^'^  properly  described  as 

the  most  far-reaching  civil  rights  legis- 
^tlon  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress,  be- 
fore or  since.  It  was  later  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court 

Fourth  The  first  pubUc  accommoda- 
tions bill  Introduced  in  recent  history 
was  introduced  by  me  and  seven-  other 
Kepublican  Senators  on  March  28  1963 
and  proved  to  be  the  basis  for  legis'lation 
ntroduced  by  the  administration  months 
later. 

Clearly  the  Republican  Party  has  a 
great  stake  historically  In  pubUc  ac- 
commodations clvU  rights  legislation  It 
has  pioneered  In  this  field  in  the  past- 
It  has  shown  great  InltiaUve  and  lead- 

^""^^^RJ^J^^  ^^^  and  ^  Congress; 
and  it  will  be  foUowlng  In  this  fine  tra- 
diUon  by  supporting  public  accommoda- 
tions legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  the  States 
which  prohibit  discrimination  in  places 
or  public  accommodation  and  the  party 
control  of  the  governorships  and  the 
State  legislatures  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  such  laws,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
orandum on  the  history  of  public  -ac- 
commodations legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows- 


"""•  t!::^^^^^T;a^srS'^^  -^^  --  ^ 


Year 


State 


IWV5 
1M9 
1874 
1874 
1884 


1885 


1887 
]8<« 
1885 
1807 
1M9 

1953 
1W5 

1*17 
IVM 
1%1 


1903 


Governor 


Massachusetts 

District  of  Columbia! 

Kansas 

New  York...IMiri 

Iowa. 

N'ew  Jersey 

OhJo 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

iiunois :: 

Indiana '[ 

Mictiigan 

Minneaota... 
Nebrasica 

Rhode  Island ""J 

Pennsylvania.. "II        *' 
Washin(rton...rr"I" 

Wisconsin... II 

CuU/ornia 

Alaska!...  


Unionist  (R). 


Oregon 

Montana ." 

N'ew  Mexioo.IIIII 

Vermont 

Maine „I 

Idaho I ■ 

New  Hampshire 

North  Dakota.:.." ' 

WyoralnK 

Maryland... 

R«>ntli  Dakota."""      ** 

Kentucky  » "" 


Republican 

do HI 

do H"' 

Democrat 

do "" 

do 

RepabUcan 
do I 

Democrat 

Republican 
do 

—-do mill 

—-do— 

do 

do V 

do ""' 

Democrat 

-do hi; 


Senate 


Unionist  (R)....^ 


Qoase 


Republican 

-—do .mil 

SCCS"miiiiiimil  **^''.'*^ 


Republkan.'"" 

do 

do 

do 

Democrat 

Republican. 

do I* 

-— .do...„ 

Democrat 

Republican. 

do 1: 

do 

do 

do 

—-do iiiir" 

—.do. 

do *"" 

8  Democrats.  8  Repiib^ 
Ucans. 

Republican 

do ""■ 

Denxxrat H"" 


RepabUcan. 

do. III. 

Democrat.. 
do I 

..-.do — :::::::' 

Republican 

Democrat .. 


—do 

do 

do 

do 

Democrat 

RepaUloBB.. 


Unionist  (R). 

Fanners  Party. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 

Do. 
RepubUcan. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat 
RepubUcan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 

RepabUcan. 
Democrat. 

Do. 
RefwhUcaa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
RepabOcHL 


i  B? -'^uul^^oc^^^^-j^^^'ToJlSntu^c^  -^  — ^-^  ^y  '^^  of 


Alaska  inlfltt. 


> 
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Thi  Histobt  or  Pubioc  Accommodations 
Legisu^tion 

The  proposal  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion forbidding  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color  In  places  of  public  accom- 
modation has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy. 

This  Is  legislative  ground  that  has  been 
plowed  before,  both  at  the  Stete  and  Fed- 
eral level  of  government.  The  State  record 
Is  perhaps  not  as  well  known  and  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  brief 
history  of  State  public  accommodations 
legislation. 

1.    THE    STATES    ACT    TIRST,     186S-1879 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  enact 
legislation  forbidding  discrimination  In 
places  of  public  accommodation  In  1865.  10 
years  before  Congress  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion. The  Massachusetts  statute,  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  many  similar  State  laws, 
provided  that — 

"Section  1.  No  distinction,  discrimination, 
or  restriction  on  account  of  color  or  race  shall 
be  lawful  in  any  licensed  inn,  in  any  pubUc 
place  of  amusement,  public  conveyance,  or 
public  meeting  in  this  commonwealth. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person  offending  against 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50." 

One  year  later,  in  1868  the  law  was 
amended  to  Include  "theaters"  In  the  enu- 
meration of  public  places,  and  the  condi- 
tion was  added  that  there  should  be  no 
exclusion  "except  for  good  cause." 

Eight  years  later,  in  1874,  New  York  and 
Kansas  passed  civil  rights  legisUtion.  In- 
cluding prohibitions  against  discrimination 
In  places  of  public  accommodation.  In  each 
Instance  the  enumeration  of  public  accom- 
modations coming  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  was  considerably  more  detailed  than 
in  the  Massachusetts  law.  Conviction  under 
the  Kansas  statute  could  result  in  a  fine  of 
•  1,000. 

XI.   rEDCXAI,    LEGISLATION,    1870-7S 

In  1870,  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  Republi- 
can, of  Massachusetts,  Introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  equal  rights  In  "railroads, 
steamboats,  public  conveyances,  hotels,  li- 
censed theaters,  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment, common  schools,  and  Institutions  of 
learning  authorized  by  law.  church  institu- 
tions, and  cemetery  associations  Incorporated 
by  National  or  State  authority;  also  on  Juries 
In  courts.  National  and  State." 

Civil  Rights  Acts  were  passed  by  Congress 
In  1870  and  1871.  but  they  provided  in  the 
main  for  guarantees  and  protections  of  the 
right  to  vote.     The  Sumner  public  accommo- 
datlons  proposals  were  rejected  in  these  and 
successive  sessions  of  Congress  through  1874. 
The    next   year,    however,    the    far-reaching 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1875  was  passed  providing 
"That  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommo- 
datlons.  advantages,  facilities,  and  privUeges 
of  inns,  pubWc  conveyances  on  land  or  water, 
theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment;   subject  only  to  the   conditions  and 
limitations  established  by  law  and  applicable 
alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  re- 
gardless of  any  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

The  principal  change  from  the  original 
proposal  was  the  ellmlnaUon  of  any  mention 
of  schools  and  chiu-ch  institutions.  The 
1875  act  could  be  considered  the  high-water 
mark  In  the  history  of  Federal  civil  rights 
legislation.  * 
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sas.  New  York,  and  Tennessee,  and  involved 
refusals  to  accommodate  Negroes  In  hotels, 
a  theater,  an  opera  house,  and  the  parlor 
car  of  a  train. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  did 
not  authorise  the  legislation  under  which 
these  actions  were  brought.  The  Court 
stated  that  Congress  could  legislate  imder 
the  14th  amendment  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  Negroes  only  as  against  actions  by 
the  States  and  offlcers  or  agents  thereof 
But  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  sought  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations without  reference  either  to  their 
relation  to  interstate  commerce  at  to  any 
State  action;  and  In  these  cases  neither 
Interstate  commerce  nor  State  action  was 
proved.  The  majority  specifically  withheld 
any  Judgment  as  to  the  commerce  clause  as 
a  basis  for  the  statute. 

However,  both  majority  and  minority  opin- 
ions In  the  civil  rights  cases  agreed  that 
the  States  themselves  had  the  basic  power 
to  "define  and  regulate .  civil  rights  which 
their  own  people,  in  virtue  of  State  citizen- 
ship, may  enjoy  within  their  respective 
limits."  - 

Thereafter,  the  Federal  role  in  civil  rights 
matters  steadily  declined.  In  1894.  a  bill  was 
enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Grover  Cleveland  re- 
pealing the  statutes  which  had  required  that 
voting  qualifications  be  equal  for  all  persons 
and  had  provided  for  Federal  supervision  of 
Federal  elections  in  the  States  if  necessary  to 
protect  the  Negro's  right  to  vote.* 
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IV.    STATE    REACTION    TO    CIVIL    EIGHTS    DECISION. 
18S4-1900 

Following  the  civil  rights  decision,  racial 
discrimination  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation was  a  problem  almost  exclusively 
handled  by  the  States.  Many  States  there- 
upon passed  laws  modelled  on  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  Connecticut,  Iowa 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  passed  such  laws  in 
1884:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan 
Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and  Rhode  Island  in 
!»^-  Pen'^sylvanla  In  1887;  Washington  in 
1890;   Wisconsin  in   1895;   and  California  in 

Thus  by  1900.  18  States,  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia,  had  laws  against  discrimina- 
tion by^-reason  of  race  or  color  in  places  of 
public  accommodation. 

There  were  no  additions  to  the  list  of 
States  with  such  legislation  for  50  years 
thereafter,  although  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
adopted  a  public  accommodations  law  In  1949 
which  was  later  revised  and  reenacted  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  1962. 

A  renewed  Interest  in  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, including  public  accommodations  pro- 
vision was  shown  by  the  States  beginning 
in  1953.  Oregon  enacted  such  a  law  in  1953; 
Mfctana  and  New  Mexico  in  1955;  Vermont 
lnM957;  Maine  in  1959;  Idaho,  New  Hamp- 
8l*e.  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  In  1961- 
and  Maryland  and  South  Dakota  In  1963  In 
one  other  State— Kentucky— discrimination 
in  public  accommodations  was  prohibited  in 
1963  by  executive  order  of  the  Governor 

Thus,  by  October  1963,  31  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  forbade  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  in  places  of 
public  accommodation. 


in.  THE  crvn,  eights  cases,  isaa 
In  1883,  seven  cases  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  each  of  which  the  defendant 
was  charged  with  violating  the  public  ac- 
commodation provisions  of  the  act  of  1875 » 
The  cases  arose  in  Mla«>url,  California,  Kan"- 


'  109  U.S.  3  (1883). 


[From  the  Library  of  Congress.  Legislative 
Reference  Service] 

The  Valu)ity  or  State  Statutes  Prohibitino 
Discrimination  on  Account  or  Race  or 
Color  ik  Places  or  Public  Accommodation 
Notwithstanding  the   invalidation  by  the 

Supreme   Court   in   the   Civil   Rights   cases, 

'See  Appendix— "The  Validity  of  State 
Statutes  Prohibiting  Discrimination  on  Ac- 
count of  Race  or  Color  In  Places  of  Public 
Accommodation . " 

'28  8tat.  36  (1804). 


109  US.  3  (1883)  of  Federal  legislation  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color  in  places  of  public  accommodation 
many  of  the  States,  both  before  an<l  after 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  act,  have  enacted 
measures  In  this  area.  State  activity  in  this 
field  began  with  the  1865  passage  by  the 
MassachusetU  Legislature  of  a  statute,  for- 
bidding distinction,  discrimination,  or  re- 
striction on  account  of  race  or  color  in 
places  of  public  amusement,  public  convey- 
ance or  public  meeting,  state  action  is  still 
continuing  as  the  issuance  on  June  26.  1963 
by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  of  a  sweeplnK 
executive  order  in  this  area  attests. 

Under  our  Federal  system,  the  issues  with 
regard   to   the   validity   of  State   legislation 
are    different    from    those    upon    which    the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  legislation  (even 
that  of  a  fclmllar  nature)   hinges.     It  Is  set- 
tled that  the  State  has  broad  authority  to 
legislate   under  the  police  power  to  protect 
the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens.     While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    may    only    legislate    pursuant    to 
power  delegated  and  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
sUtutlon.  the  police  power  of  the  State   is 
bounded  only  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  State  or  Federal  Constitution  including 
the    requirements    of    due    process    of    law 
Due  process  does  not  require  the  demonstra- 
Uon  of  either  the  wisdom  or  sound  policy 
of  an  antidiscrimination  statute.     However 
such  statute  must  not  be  clearly  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable,  and   it  must   bear  some 
relation  to  the  public  health,  safety  or  gen- 
eral welfare.     {Euclid  V.  Ambler  Co    272  U  S 
365.  395    (1926).)     The  Supreme  Court  has 
Indicated   in  several  cases   that  there  is  no 
Federal    constitutional     infirmity    in    State 
statutes  creating  a  right  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment   of    public    accommodations    without 
regard   to  race  or  color  whose  violation  >^  is 
civilly    or    criminally    actionable.     (Bob-Lo 
Excursion    Co.    v.    Michigan.    333     U.S     28 
(1948).     Compare    Railvcay    Mail     As.tn      v 
Corsi,    326    VS.    88    (1945).)     A    categorical 
statement  as  to  the  validity  of  State  regllla- 
tlon  in  this  area  is  found  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia v.  Thompson  Co..  348  U.S.  100  (1953) 
wherein  the  Court  declared.  "And  certainly 
so  far  as  the   Federal   Constitution   Is  con- 
cerned   there   is   no   doubt   that   legislation 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  In  the  use  of  facilities  serving  a  pub- 
lic function  is  within  the  police  power  of 
the  States."     (Id.  at  109.) 

In  many  of  the  SUtes.  the  validity  of 
State  regulation  In  this  area  has  been  gen- 
erally assumed.  For  example  there  was  no 
direct  challenge  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts statute,  first  enacted  in  1865  (Massa- 
chusetts Laws  1865,  ch.  277).  However,  the 
Massachusetts  high  court  while  rendering 
an  advUory  opinion,  in  Re  Opinion  of  the 
Justices.  143  NJ:.  808  (1924).  made  some 
pertinent  comments  upon  the  validity  and 
reasonableness  of  this  type  of  legUlation: 

"Numerous  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  maintenance  of  theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement  Is  for  the  use  of  the 
public  and  affected   with  a  public  interest 
The  character  of  the  performances  presented 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  public  morality 
.   They    have   a    tendency   to   gather    at 
one  time  large  numbers  of  people  under  a 
single  roof  and  under  comparatively  crowded 
conditions.    In  these  particulars  such  places 
require  constant  supervUlon  and  Inspection 
in   the   interesU  of    the   public    at   large   in 
order  to  prevent  disaster  by  fire   and  acci- 
dent, spread  of  disease  and  general  and  in- 
dividual  disorder  and  crime.    The  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  buildings  devoted 
to  such  uses  demand  approval  and  oversight 
by  public  offlcers  acting  for  the  general  wel- 
fare.   There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  statute  denouncing  under  penalty 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color 
In  admission  to  theaters  and  other  places  of 
amusement."    (Id.  at  810.) 
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And  in  California  where  the  Civil  Code. 
sections    61,    62,    contained    a    prohibition 
against  discrimination  In   places  of  public 
accommodation  and  amusement  "for  more 
than  60  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
(present)  Unruh  Aot."  the  challenges  to  the 
statute  have  been  based  upon  the  scope  of 
Its  application  rather  than  upon  its  validity. 
In  1918  the  California  court  remarked,  alter 
quoting  the  statute,  "The  general  intent  and 
significance  of  the  foregoing  provisions  are 
clear    enough.     Tha   purpose,    of   course.    Is 
to  compel  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
citizens  in  the  right  to  the  peculiar  service 
afforded  by  these  agencies  for  the  accommo- 
datldh    and    entertainment    of    the    public. 
There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provisions  and  of  the  sound  public  policy 
of  such  legislation.    {Greenbirg  v.    Western 
Turf  Ass'n.,  140  Cal.  363,  73  Pac.  1050.     Pi- 
luso  v.  Spencer,   172  Pac.  412.  413    (1918). 
See  also  Burks  v.  Poppy  Construction  Com- 
pany, 370  P.  2d  313  (1962).) 

In  other  States  where  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  challenged,  these  laws  have 
been   sustained   as   a  valid   exercise  of   the 
police  power  of  the  State.     In   1888,  attack 
was  made  on   the  oonstltutionality   of  the 
New  York  public  aocommodation  statute  on 
the  ground  that.  Insofar  "as  It  undertakes 
to  prescribe   that  the  owner  of  a  place  of 
amusement  shall  not  exclude  therefrom  any 
citizen  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,   |it)   is  an  unconsti- 
tutional interference  with  private  rights  in 
that  it  restricts   the  owner  of  property  In 
respect  to  its  lawful  use,  and  as  to  an  Inci- 
dent which   Is  not  a   legitimate  matter  of 
regulation  by  law."     (People  v.  King,  18  N.E. 
245,  24^  (1888).)     In  considering  the  asser- 
tion of; invalidity,  taie  Court  discussed  the 
police  power  as  follows: 

"This  legislation  is  under  what,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  is  called  the  police  power  of 
the  State — a  power  Incapable  of  exact  defini- 
tion, "but  the  existence  of  which  is  essential 
to  every  well-ordered  government.    By  means 
of    this    power    the    legislature    exercises    a 
supervision  over  matters  involving  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  enforces  the  observance  by 
each   Individual   member  of  society  of  the 
duties  which  he  owes  to  others  and  to  the 
community   at    large.      It   may    be    exerted 
whenever  necessary  to  seciu^  the  peace,  good 
order,  health,  morals,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  community;  and  the  propriety  of  Its  ex- 
ercise within  constitutional  limits  Is  purely 
a  matter  of  legislaUve  discretion,  with  which 
the  courts  cannot  interfere.     In  short,  the 
police  power  covers  a  wide  range  of  particular 
unexpressed  powers  reserved    to   the  State, 
affecvlng   freedom  of  action,   personal   con- 
duct, and  the  use  and  control  of  pronertv  " 
(18N.E.  at247.)  i'     t^    t 

Then   the    Court   addressed   Itself   to    the 
contention  of  unconstitutionality  as  follows: 

"The  final  question,  therefore,  is.  does  the 
law  in  question  invade  this  right  of  property 
protected  by  the  Constitution?     The  State 
could  not  pass  a  law  making  the  discrimina- 
tion made  by  the  defendant.     The  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution  would  for- 
bid It.     Can  the  State  Impose  upon  individ- 
uals having  places  of  public  resort  the  same 
restriction   which   the   Federal   Constitution 
places  upon  the  State?     it  is  not  claimed 
that  that  part  of  the  statute  giving  to  col- 
ored  people  equal   rights   at   the  hands   of 
innkeepers  and  common  carriers  is  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Constitution.     But  the  busi- 
ness of  an  Innkeeper  or  a  common  carrier, 
when  conducted  by  an  individual,  is  a  private 
business,   receiving   no  special   privilege   or 
protection  from  the  State.    By  the  common 
law.    innkeepers    and   common   carriers   are 
bound  to  furnish  equal  facilities  to  all  with- 
out discrimination,  because  public  policy  re- 
quires them  so  to  do.    The  business  of  con- 
ducting a  theater  or  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment is   also  a   private  business.  In  which 


anyone  may  engage  in  the  absence  of  any 
statute  or  ordinance. 

"But  It  has  been  the  practice,  which  has 
passed  tmchallenged,  for  the  leglslattire  to 
confer    upon    municipalities    the    power    to 
regulate  by  ordinance  the  licensing  of  thea- 
ters and  shows,  and  to  enforce  restrictions 
relating   to   such   places.   In   the   public   In- 
terest; and  no  one  claims  that  such  statutes 
are  an  Invasion  of  the  right  of  liberty  ot 
property    guaranteed    by    the    Constitution 
The  statute  In  question  assumes  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  owners  or  managers  of  places 
of  public  resort  In  respect  to  the  exclusion 
therefrom  of  any  person  by  reason  of  race 
color,    or    previous   condition    of    servitude* 
The  principle  stated  by  Walte.  C.J.,  in  Munn 
V.  Illinois,  supra,  which  received  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Court,  applies  in  this 
case?     'Where,'  says  the  Chief  Justice    'one 
devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the 
pubUc  have  an  interest,  he  In  effect  grants 
to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use    and 
must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public 
for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  he  has  thus  created.     In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  legislature,  the  public  had  an 
interest  to  prevent  race  discrimination  be- 
tween citizens  on  the  part  of  persons  main- 
taining places  of  public  amusement;  and  the 
quasi-public    use    to    which    the    owner    of 
such  a  place  devoted  his  property  gives  the 
legislature  a  right  to  Interfere.     If  the  de- 
fendant, Instead  of  basing  his  exclusion  of 
a  class  of  citizens  upon  color,  had  made  a 
rule  excluding  all  Germans,  or  all  Irishmen 
or  all  Jews,  the  law,  as  applied  to  such  a 
case  would  have  seemed  entirely  reasonable 
(See   U.S.  V.  Newcomer,   (U.S.   DUt.  Ct  )    11 
Phlla.  619.)     But  the  principle  Is  the  same- 
and  If  the  law  could  be  applied  In  the  one 
case.  It  may  In  the  other.     The  validity  of 
similar  statutes  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  in  those 
States.      {Donnell    v.    State,    48    Miss     661- 
Joseph  v.  Bidwell,  28  La.   Ann.   382  )      The 
statute  does  not  Interfere  with  private  en- 
tertainments, or  prevent  persons  not  engaged 
in  the  business  of  keeping  a  place  of  public 
amusement   from    regulating    admission    to 
an  entertainment  given  for  a  social,  pubhc 
or  private  purpose,  as  they  may  deem  best' 
nor  does  it  seek  to  compel  social  equality 
It  was.  we  think  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  over  a  subject  within  the 
cognizance   of    the    legislature.     The   Jude- 
ment  should  be  affirmed." 

In  the  case  of  Bolden  v.  Operating  Corvo- 
ration.  239  Mich.  318,  323  (1927).  the  Michi- 
gan court  upheld  the  public  accommoda- 
tions act  of  that  State  as  follows- 

"The  validity  of  the  act  in  question  Is  In 
no  way  affected  by  these  decisions.    The  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  legislature  In   Ite 
enactment  cannot   be  doubted.     It   clearly 
Indicates   a   belief   on   their    part   that   the 
public   safety   and    general    welfare    of    our 
people  demand   that,  when  the  public  are 
Invited  to  attend  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation,   amusement,    and    recreation     there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  among  those  per- 
mitted  to  enter   because   of   race,   creed    or 
color.      It    is    bottomed    upon    the    broad 
ground  of  the  equality  of  all   men   before 
the  law.     It  does  not  provide  that  all  per- 
sons  who  present   themselves  at  a  theater 
must  be  admitted.    The  proprietor  may  ex- 
clude 'the,  rough,  boisterous,  and  rowdylsh 
element.'     (Afet.^er    v.    Detroit,    etc      Ferry 
Co..  154  Mich.  545  (129  Am.  St.  Rep' 493)  ) 
"In  our  opinion,  the  act  is  a  valid  regula- 
tion Imposed  by  the  State  in  its  exercise  of 
the  police  power." 

Other  cases  in  which  State  courts  have 
construed  these  statutes  and  found  them 
valid  include  the  following:  Darius  v  Apos- 
tolos.  190  Pac.  510  (1920)  (Colorado);  Chi- 
cago  v.  Carney.  142  N.E.  2d  160  (1957)  (Hll- 
nols);  Brown  v.  J.  H.  Bell  Co.,  123  N.W  231 
(1919)  (Iowa);  Rhone  v.  Loomis.  77  NW 
31.  32  (1898)  (Minnesota):  Messenger  v 
State.  41  N.W.  638  (1889)    (Nebraska);  Com- 
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^n^i\^Z-  ^*^V"   ^^^^^'   "  Dauphin 
40   (1887)    (Pennsylvania);   Bryan  v.  Adler 

^.  n  U'?^*®  ^^^-  "**•  "Constitutionality 
of  Civil  Rights  Legislation  by  State." ) 


PIORELLO  H.  LA  GUARDIA 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  Plorello 
H.  La  Guardia  was  one  of  New  York's 
most  beloved  personalities,  and  certainly 
one  of  that  city's  greatest  mayors 

Although  the  "Little  Flower  of  New 
York"  died  16  years  ago.  his  achievements 
are  still  very  much  in  evidence  in  that 
city,  and  he  Is  remembered  with  great 
affection  by  millions  of  people  in  New 
York  and  throughout  the  country 
>  On  September  15,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  the  La  Guardia  Memorial  As- 
sociation,   a    group    of    the    "major's" 
friends,  went  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
with  Mrs.  La  Guardia,  to  reminisce  about 
the  days  when  Piorello  was  the  dominant 
ngure  in  New  York.    The  memorial  ad- 
dress that  day  was  given  by  Reuben  A 
;»azarus,   a  close  friend   and   longtime 
asso€iate  of  Mayor  La  Guardia;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Reuben  A.  Lazabus  at  Memorial 
Services— F.  H.  La  Guardia  16th  Anni- 
versary— September  15.  1963 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  16  years  have 
elapsed  since  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  died 
He  was  a  top-ranking  figvu-e  who  left  a  deep 
impression  on  his  time.  The  Impact  of  his 
mind  and  personality  was  felt  more  In  gov- 
ernment than  in  any  other  field  of  human 
endeavor.  The  echoes  of  his  passing  are 
sUU  heard  and  evidence  of  his  works  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere  in  this  city.  The  reverbera- 
tion of  his  speeches  spur  good  causes  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  his  name  Is 
still  a  symbol  of  militant  UberaUsm  on  the 
national  scene. 

The  works  of  the  old  masters  have  been 
copied  Innumerable  times  but  La  Guardia 
was  an  original.    Many  have  tried  and  failed 
to  emulate  the  fiery  Fiorello.     He  copied  no 
one.     He  strove  to  improve  things  and  did 
not    hesitate    to    experiment.     He    had    the 
courage  and  the  vision  to  carry  through  his 
experiments  to  final  achievement.     Coupled 
with  his  courage  was  a  brilliant  mind  and 
unmatched  energy  and  drive.     Many  claim 
to  have  advised  Fiorello  La  Guardia  but  he 
had  no  advisers.     He  needed  no  brain  trust 
His  sound  judgment  was  forged  in  his  suc- 
cessful struggles  to  overcome  the  problems 
and  difficulties  of  a  trying  childhood  and  a 
more   trying   adulthood.     Often   cynical    he 
was  also  an  Incurable  idealist.     It  "is  difficult 
if   not   impossible   to  compare    the   "major" 
with  anyone  else.     He  was  different. 

The  12  years  of  the  La  Guardia  administra- 
tion may  be  likened  governmentally  to  the 
use  of  counterlrrltante  In  medicine.  He  Irri- 
tated the  political  bosses.  He  Irritated  the 
vested  Interests.  He  often  Irriuted  his 
friends  and  supporters.  His  medicines  were 
often  harsh,  but  they  cured. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  equalize  opportunity  for  aU  of 
our  citizens.  Fiorello  inaugurated  this  cam- 
paign many  years  ago  and  was  pUloried  and 
condemned  for  it.  Ever  shall  I  remember  an 
Incident  occurring  during  that  period  of  time 
that  dramatized  his  deep  sympathy  for  those 
subjected  to  racial  discrimination.  One  day 
I  accompanied  the  "major"  on  a  trip  north  of 
10th  Avenue  in  the  small  police  squad  car 
He  suddenly  commanded  John  Paluso  to 
stop,  jumped  to  the  sidewalk  while  the  car 
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was  still  In  motion  and  caught  a  small 
colored  lad  whom  h»  saw  take  an  orange 
from  a  fnilt  stand.  He  admonished  the 
terrified  boy  for  stealing,  took  a  coin  from 
his  pocket  and  told  the  boy  to  buy  an  orange 
if  he  wanted  It.  During  this  time  he  held 
the  boy  and.  passing  his  hand  over  the  boy's 
head,  turned  to  me  and  said:  "You  and  I  can 
change  our  names  but  tills  boy  cannot 
change  the  color  of  his  skin." 

If  La  Ouardia  had  a  weakness  It  was  chil- 
dren. Those  of  us  who  met  with  him  at 
Oracle  Mansion  will  remember  the  scores  of 
photographs  of  small  children  that  covered 
the  entire  wall  back  of  his  desk. 

Which  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  Christmas 
parties  at  the  mansion,  when  all  members  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  mayor's  staff 
who  had  small  children  were  Invited  to  bring 
them.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  exposed 
myself  to  a  couple  of  the  "Major's"  lightning 
fast  reprimands  when  I  complained  of  the 
cacophony  of  child  noises:  "That's  the 
sweetest  music  In  the  world."  he  scolded. 

He  was  sportively  boastful  and  endeared 
himself  for  being  so.  When  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  having  failed  to  do  something 
he  quipped;  "I'm  good  but  I'm  notrtlttl 
good."  /        ^ 

And  ho  could  turn  aside  the  barbs  of  criti- 
cism by  a  frank  and  public  confession  of 
error.  Everyone  remembers  how  he  dis- 
armed his  critics  with  the  classic  rejoinder, 
"When  I  make  a  mistake.  It's  a  'beaut.'  " 

After  his  election  In  1933  he  complained 
bitterly  about  the  old  charter  and  he  cam- 
paigned for  and  won  a  new  charter.  Yet, 
most  of  his  reforms  were  achieved  under  the 
old  charter.  In  doing  this  he  gave  graphic 
proof  of  one  side  of  the  adage  that  a  good 
man  can  get  good  government  out  of  a  bad 
law  and  a  bad  ol^lal  cannot  get  good  gov- 
ernment out  of  a  good  law. 

In  an  effort  to  shake  a  hostile  press  off 
his  back,  he  took  to  the  air  and  turned  the 
city's  radio  station  Into  a  personal  foruq^. 
Who  will  ever  forget  vthe  Sunday  noon 
broadcasts,  that  were  launched  by  "Patience 
and  Fortitude."  after  the  Inspiring  opening 
bars  of  the  "Halls  of  Montezuma,"  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  battle  hymn?  WYNC  t>ecame 
the  city's  regular  weekly  radio  fare,  which 
provided  VIS  with  the  news  of  the  week  in 
capsule  form.  La  Ouardia  version.  The  tin- 
horns and  gamblers  were  given  hell;  house- 
wives were  given  cooking  recipes.  And 
through  it  all  the  news  of  the  week  was 
given  a  down-to-earth  and  often  not  too 
gentle  treatment  a  la  La  Ouardia.  All  lis- 
teners were  Invited  to  bring  their  problems 
to  city  hall  and  the  frazzled  condition  of 
the  staff  bore  eloquent  witness  to  the  fact 
that  they  did. 

He  delighted  in  being  called  "Mator,"  a 
rank  which  he  won  in  the  Air  Force  IniWorld 
War  I.  V 

He  possessed  histrionic  ability.  Whbn  It 
served  his  purpose,  he  would  vibrate  llilth 
anger,  although  he  was  not  angry  at  all.  He 
could  don  the  Impassive  mask  of  a  poker 
player. 

He  played  at  being  fire  chief  and  became 
spot  news  all  over  the  country.  He  read, 
and  acted,  the  comics  when  a  strike  deprived 
the  children — both  young  and  adult — of  the 
newspapers.  I  thought  It  a  poor  idea  and  It 
turned  out  to  be  something  that  brought 
him  lasting  fame.  That's  why  he  was  mayor. 
He  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  public. 

He  was  the  secret  envy  of  all  politicians 
who  had  to  take  orders,  because  he  took 
none.    He  gave  the  orders. 

Who  but  Fiorello  could  or  would  devise  his 
kind  of  original  approach.  When  an  obscene 
pubUcation  was  brought  to  his  attention, 
he  ordered  san^y^on  trucks  to  go  from 
newsstand  to  newstand  and  collect  it  as 
garbage.  He  then  went  after  the  unhappy 
distributor  of  the  magazine,  seeing  to  it  that 
criminal  proceedings  were  begun  against  this 


luckless  individual.  La  Ouardia  presided  over 
these  proceedings  sitting  as  a  magistrate  and 
he  directed  me  to  act  as  prosecutor. 

The  trial  or  hearing  was  held  in  city  hall. 
The  distributor  pleaded:  "Mr.  Mayor.  I  dis- 
tribute more  than  a  hundred  magazines.  I 
don't  publlfh  them.  Am  I  supposed  to  cen- 
sor each  one?"  The  answer  of  "Judge" 
La  Ouardia  still  brings  a  smile  to  my  lips: 
"What  you  are  saying  is  the  same  as  if  Mrs. 
La  Giiartlia  bought  a  dozen  eggs  and  discov- 
ered that  two  of  them  were  rotten  and  took 
them  bnck  to  the  grocer.  Would  it  excuse 
him  if  he  pleaded  with  Mrs.  La  Ouardia,  'I 
am  not  the  hen?'     I  fix  the  bail  at  $500." 

When  a  certain  McWilllams,  trying  to  be  a 
little  Hitler,  made  wild,  rlot-lnspirlng 
speeches  on  street  corners,  Fiorello  had  him 
committed  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  observa- 
tion. 1 

I  treasure  one  of  the  sketches  made  of  the 
mayor  which  bears  his  autograph  arid  an 
original  message:  "With  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  unpleasant  days  in  Albany."  The 
sketch  was  made  by  Sam  Woolf  and  the  occa- 
sion was  one  of  my  weekly  returns  from  the 
capitol,  to  report  on  the  legislative  situation. 

The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Fiorello 
H.  La  Ouardia  for  me  is  like  to  tolling  of 
an  elegiac  tocsin  upon  the  passing  of  an  era. 
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SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  'consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  10  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  11. 

These  editorials  voice  support  for  the 
President's  decision— the  President  hav- 
ing found  It  in  the  national  interest — to 
sell  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  the  U.S.S  Jl. 
and  other  Communist-ruled  countries. 
The  editorials  point  out  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  key  aspects  of  this  proposed  trans- 
action. A  New  York  Times  article  of 
October  12  reports  the  endorsement  of 
the  JU.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
sal^,  and  its  call  for  further  exploration 
of  more  liberal  nonstrategic  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  October  3, 1  warned  that  this  "one- 
shot"  deal  might  be  used  as  a  way  to 
engage  in  several  trade  deals  which 
would  call  for  much  more  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Politically,  the  sale  represents  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  coimtry  to  reduce 
the  cold  war  tensions  by  showing  the 
Soviet  Union  that  meaningful  economic 
relations  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  are  not  impossible  and  can 
serve  the  interests  of  both  sides.  This 
will  prove  most  important  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
release  on  this  subject  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  i;he  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  10,  1963  J 
Bktono  thi  Wheat  Deal 

Both  economically  and  politically.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  a  convincing  case  last 
night  when  he  explained  to  the  Nation  his 
decision  to  approve  the  sale  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist-ruled  countries. 

The  heart  of  his  argvunent  was  the  vital 
point  he  expressed  so  eloquently  in  his  Amer- 
ican University  speech  last  June:   the  need 


to  find  and  to  act  upon  those  common  inter- 
ests which  unite  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  which  give  hope  for  im- 
proving relations  between  these  two  great 
nations. 

The  existence  of  a  coounon  Interest  could 
hardly  be  clearer  than  in  the  present  case. 
The  Soviet  Union  needs  grains  t>ecause  of  the 
shortages  caused  by  lu  calamitous  harvest 
this  year.  The  United  States  benefits  f^om 
selling  grain  because  such  a  sale  helps  reduce 
the  burdensome  surplus  in  the  Nation's 
granary  (brought  about  partly  by  our  own 
foolish  domestic  agricultural  policies)  and 
because  this  sale  will  contribute  appreciably 
to  Improving  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
As  In  any  good  business  or  political  deal,  both 
sides  will  gain. 

Of  course,  more  than  economics  is  Involved 
in  all  this.  The  President  hinted  at  the 
political  aspects  of  the  matter  when  he  gave 
n.ssurances  that  the  Soviet  people  will  know 
they  are  receiving  American  grain,  and 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  sale  helps  show 
the  Soviet  Union  "that  peaceful  agreemeuu 
with  the  United  States  which  serve  the  in- 
terests of  both  sides  are  a  far  more  worth- 
while course  than  a  course  of  isolation  and 
hostility." 

In  all  this  the  President  was  hinting  at  the 
historic  experiment,  in  which  he  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  have  been  engaged  to  see 
whether  the  cold  war  cannot  be  deprived 
of  much  of  its  formf-r  virulence  and  danger, 
even  though  Important  differences  obviously 
remain.  President  Kennedy  reminded  us  last 
night  that  the  Soviet  Oovernment  has  for 
several  months  now  refrained  from  Jamming 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  The  wheat  deal 
falls  naturally  into  the  developing  complex 
of  Joint  measures  which  began  with  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

What  the  President  said  about  the  grain 
transaction  suggests  that  much  of  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  trade  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  obsolete.  For  years,  this  country  has  pro- 
hibited sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  East- 
ern Europe  of  many  goods  which  the  Com- 
munist world  can  buy  freely  from  our  NAIO 
allies  in  Western  Europe.  It  only  makes 
sense  that  in  the  wake  of  the  wheat  agree- 
ment the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  planning  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
whole  complex  of  present  policies  and  laws 
restricting  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  11.  1963 1 
CAPrTALisT    Quro,    Communist    Quo 

Without  wishing  to  be  dogmatic  about  a 
dimcult  question,  we  think  the  President  is 
right  and  his  critics  wrong  on  selling  wheat 
to  Russia. 

The  proposed  deal  appears  to  be  about  as 
straightforward  a  business  as  can  be  done 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  American  sellers 
are  private  merchants;  the  terms  are  cash 
and  short-term  credit.  The  Russians  need 
the  wheat.  We  can  use  both  the  paj-ments 
and  the  reduction  of  the  huge  wheat  glut; 
to  some  extent  the  taxpayer  stands  to  bene- 
fit. In  short,  the  economic  essentials  of 
sound  trade  seem  to  be  present. 

The  fact  that  the  price  Is  subsidized  has, 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  noted  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, nothing  to  do  with  trading  with  Rus- 
sia. It  would  be  the  same  no  matter  to 
whom  we  sold;  the  American  producers 
rather  than  the  Russians  get  the  subsidy. 
That  the  subsidy  system  Is  wrong  Is  not  an 
Indictment  of  this  particular  trade  but  of 
our  whole  misguided  farm  policy. 

Most  of  the  objections,  of  course,  center 
on  the  purported  political  implications  of 
the  matter.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  the 
United  States  aid  its  enemies,  especially  at 
a  time  when  their  agricultural  troubles  are 
exposing  anew  the  failures  of  Communist 
economics? 

First,  we  rather  doubt  that  »250  million 
worth  of   wheat  can  eniiance  Russia's  war 


potential.  For  a  short  war.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed the  potential  is  already  formidable; 
for  a  long  war  the  Kremlin  would  presum- 
ably want  far  larger  agricultural  reserves 
than  the  United  States  is  likely  to  provide 
Increased  trade  in  other  goods,  now  under 
discussion,  could  also  be  safely  undertaken 
so  long  as  we  stop  short  of  weapons  and  ma- 
terials directly  related  to  military  produc- 
tion. 

As  for  the  idea  that  selling  the  wheat  some- 
how helps  Russia  conceal  its  farm  problem 
it  is  a  contention  that  doesn't  stand  up  too 
well.  The  Canadian,  Australian,  and  pros- 
pective U.S.  deals  have  all  been  publicized 
in  the  world,  antt-^sterday  the  Kremlin 
transmitted  the  news  M  the  American  deci- 
sion to  all  Soviet  newspapers.  It  can  be 
argued  that  selling  the  #heat.  thus  showing 
that  the  Communists  hj^ive  to  come  to  the 
capitalists,  does  more  to  emphasize  their 
failures  than   would  a  refusal  to  sell. 

At  the  same  time,  we  don't  put  much  stock 
In  the  probability  of  great  political  benefits 
flowing  from  this  deal.  It  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  suggests,  that  the  trade  fits  in  with 
the  generally  more  relaxed  East-West  at- 
mosphere. But  on  the  face  of  it.  the  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  the  more  simple 
one  that  right  now  the  Russians  are  hard 
up  for  wheat. 

In  any  case,  so  far  it  is  best  to  keep  fingers 
crossed  about  any  new  era  of  good  feeling 
with  the  Soviet  Union — without  worrying 
unduly  that  trading  with  Communists  must 
mean  feeding  communism. 
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(From  the  News  Service,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Washington 
DC.)  "^ 

Washington.  October  11.— Edwin  P.  Nel- 
lan,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  Wilmington, 
today  Issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  action  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  In 
approving  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  through  private  commercial  channels 
at  the  world  price  for  cash  or  short-term 
credit  is  commendable.  It  wiU  benefit  the 
U.S.  economy  particularly  in  the  area  of 
reducing  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  surplus  wheat 
which  is  costing  taxpayers  enormous  sums 
In  storage  charges. 

"It  seems  to  be  an  opportune  time  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  broadened,  liberalized 
Uade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  other  non- 
strategic  goods  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  wheat  sale.  Good  two-way  trade 
cements  peaceful  relations." 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yielding 
tome. 


AMENDMENT    OP    WATER     POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amend- 
ed: to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
luUon  Control  AdministraUon.  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  works,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities 
and  others  for  the  separation  of  com- 
bined sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  Inter- 
state or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ur.  President.  I  op- 
pose Senate  bill  649.  and  I  state  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so. 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  bUl.  I  must  say 
that  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
subcommittee  gave  long  and  careful 
considei-ation  to  the  bill. 

My  dissenting  views  are  printed  in  the 
committee  report.  In  preparing  my  dis- 
senting views.  I  did  what  I  thought  was 
proper  in  paying  my  compliments  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and 
to  the  leadership  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  for  the 
very  careful  hearing  and  consideration 
they  gave  to  the  bill.  I  believe  it  was 
greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  nrst  served 
on  the  committee  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
who  is  sitting  near  me— in  1947  and 
1948— we  considered  and  approved  the 
first  water  pollution  control  bill  It  was 
a  modest  bill,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Senator  Taf  t,  of  Ohio 
and  the  late  Senator  Barkley,  then  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Later  during  my  service  on  the  com- 
mittee, amendments  strengthening  wa- 
ter pollution  control  were  recommended 
by    the    committee,    and    have    been 
enacted  into  law.    As  I  recall,  the  initi- 
ative for  those  amendments  came  chiefly 
from  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa.   I  supported  all  of  these  measures 
I  recognize,  as  do  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  drafted  the  bill  and 
as  I  am  sure  aU  other  Senators  recognize 
that  we  must  continue  to  provide  more 
effective  means  of  controlling  and  abat- 
ing water  pollution.    We  can  never  stand 
upon  existing  legislation  and  say  it  is 
perfect,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem demands  great  cooperative  efforts 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
municipalities,  and  industry.    The  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  will  require  a 
tremendous  amount  of  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  before  it  can  be  resolved 

In  my  dissenting  views.  I  point  out 
that  about  $20  billion  has  been  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  billions  more  will  be 
needed.    The  cost  alone  requires  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  municipalities  and  in- 
dustry.   The  legislation  we  pass  must 
sustain  and  Increase  cooperative  efforts 
I  oppose  the  pending  bill  because   in 
my  opinion,  it  represents  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  cooperative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement— an  approach  developed 
over  the  years  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,   the   States,   municipalities,    and 
private  industry.   I  know  it  will  be  argued 
that  my  conclusion  is  not  correct:  and 
of  course,  there  can  be  differences  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  this  matter.    How- 
ever. I  present  my  views. 

Under  existing  legislation,  a  number 
of  cooperative  approaches  are  available 
For  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may 
increase  the  height  of  its  structures  so 
that  additional  water  can  be  stored  for 
communities  and  the  flow  of  water  main- 
tained; in  some  instances,  the  communi- 
ties pay  for  such  extra  services.    As  an- 
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other  example,  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  provides  communities 
With  a  part  of  the  funds  needed  for  sew- 
age lines  and  water  supply.  And  under 
i  l„^fr^^^  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Public  Health  Service  now  makes  grants 
to  communities  to  assist  them  in  building 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

The  basic  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
makes  the  foUowing  statement  as  a  dec- 
laration of  policy: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect 
the  primary  responsibility  and  rights  of  the  ^ 
States  in  preventing  and  controUing  water 
pollution,  to  support  technical  research  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution,  and  to  provide  Federal  technical 
services  and  financial  aid  to  State  and  inter- 
state agencies  and  to  municipalities  In  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  system 
I  believe  that  every  State  now  has  a 
water  pollution  control  agency  which 
works  with  communities  and  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government.  These 
State  agencies  have  worked  hard  to  abate 
pollution  of  interstate  and  intrastate 
waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  appears  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  showing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  water  pollution 
control  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Obcaotzation  of  State  Wateb  PoLLxmoN 
Control  Activities,  Heakings.  Page  86 

The  present  distribution  of  authority  for 
water  poUutloji  control  activities  among  the 
50  State  govet-nments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty  States  have  placed  water  pol- 
lution control  authorities  in  their  State 
health  agencies.  These  are  as  foUows- 
^aska,  Arizona,  Colorado.  Florida,  Georgia 
HawaU,  Idaho.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Maryland' 
Massachusetts.  Mississippi.  Nevada  New 
J«T5ey.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wyoming. 

2    Twenty  States  have  placed  their  water 
poUutlon  control  authorities  In  Independent 
agencies      These   are   as  foUows:    Alabama 
California,    Connecticut.    Delaware,   minols 
Louisiana.      Maine,      Michigan,      Mlnnesou', 
Montana,   New  Hampshire,   North   Carolina 
^"l    .^^**'   Tennessee.    Texas,    Vermont 
W^SSln.  ''*'°'''    '^*''    ''*^''^^*'    *°** 

3    -The   10  remaining  States   have  created 
statutory  agencies  within  their  State  health 
agencies.     These  are  as  follows:    Arkansas, 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska  Ohio 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  and 

state   action    skttinc   standards    of   water 

QUALrrT— HEAHINGS.   PACE    119   ET  SEQ. 

Thus  far  36  States  have  legUlatlon  that 
directs  or  permit*  the  establishment  of 
stream  classifications  and/or  water  quality 
standards  Of  these.  22  States  have  estab- 
i^H^w^K*"^  classifications  and/or  standards 

Ttl^i^^^^  °°^-  .<='-»^'^a  »°  ^  range  from 
a  minimum  requirement  of  primary  treat- 
ment of  wastes  to  complex  systems  of  stream 
classifications  and  water  quality  standards 
In  certain  States  where  fairly  comprehensive 
systems  have  been  established,  standards  and 
classifications  are  not  applied  staflWlde  and 
cases  are  judged  on  an  individual  basis. 

Six  formal  Interstate  agencies,  several  infor- 
mal Interstate  groups,  and  the  International 
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Joint  Commission  hare  legislation  or  agree- 
ments providing  for  water  quality  etandajxU 
and  claaalflcatlona.  All  but  five  ot  the  Stat«a 
are  members  of  formal  Interstate  agencies 
or  Informal  Interstate  groups,  and  apply  the 


established  or  agreed  up>on  classifications  and 
water  quality  standards  to  their  Interstate 
waters. 

The  following  table  summarizes  State  and 
formal  Interstate  actions  to  establish  stream 


classlflcatlons  and/or  water  quality  stand- 
ards as  determined  by  responses  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  supplemented  by  Information 
available  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 


Smnmary  of  Stale  aclions  to  establish  water  quality  criteria  or  standardt 


State 


Alabama 

Ahtsks 

Arizona : 

Arlcansas _ 

CaUfomia 

C  olorado 

Conoecticut 

Delaware. ..|^... 

florida 

Georgia 


nawall 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Aathoritj 


Actions  Uk«n 


Indli 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclcy _.._ 

LoulaUna 

Maine 

Maryland.. .. 


Masaachusstta 


Mlchlcan 

Mtnneaota 

Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebrwka. 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  YoT^d... 
North  CaroUna.. 
North  Dalcota.... 

Ohio 

Otclahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsy  1  vanla 


Water  improvement  commLxyion  ha.<i  duty  to  establish  criteria  or 
standanl?  for  rccopnlzeJ  Ihiiits  of  pollution;  Usur>  permits  for  waste 
discharses. 

Water  |M)llution  control  authority  responsible  lor  <rtiinr  Mamlartls  of 
pollution  and  water  |>urttj-,  rei^'gntzing  tliat  no  single  standard  is 
appliaihle  to  all  waters. 

Statute?  do  not  provide  sijeciflcuUy  (or  establishing  stream  standards 
or  cla^«ifli'uiM)ns. 

Water  pullutiun  control  comuiLssion  has  authority  to  set  stream  stand- 
ards and  classify  waters. 

Statutes  do  not  provide  speciflcjilly  (or  establishing  classifloitlons  or 
standards.  Objectives  and  re<|ulrements  dcvelo|>ed  by  each  regional 
board. 

State  health  department  shall  establish  and  enforce  minimum  general 
standards  xs  to  quality  of  watrr  supplied  to  tlie  puMic  and  as  to 
quality  of  effluent  of  sewerape  systems  and  trade  wikstes. 

Water  resources  commission  adopts  some  standard.*  on  a  river  valley 
basis  and  on  specific  waste  discli:»r?es.  As  member  of  Xcw  Kngland 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  CoinmLssion  and  the  Interstate 
S^mjtation  Commission,  some  waters  subject  to  standardis  and 
elassiflcution  of  these  commiasions. 

No  statutory  autliority  to  establish  standards  or  cla<<siflcation<i.  Mem- 
ber of  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact  Commission. 

No  statutory  authority  to  establish  standards  or  stream  classifications 

State  board  of  health  autliorited  to  establish  such  standards  of  water 
quality  deemed  necessiu-y. 

Department  of  health  authoriicd  to  establish  rules  and  regulations, 
and  will  adopt  standards. 

State  board  of  health  authorized  to  establish  and  enforce  minimum 
sanitary  standards. 

No  specillc  autliority  to  establish  standards  or  class! ficat ions.  Mem- 
ber of  ORSANCO. 

Stream  pollution  control  board  emix)wered  to  determine  qualities  and 
projierties  of  water  that  indicate  (ieleterioti.s  pollution. 

Department  of  health  empowered  to  adopt  and  enforce  rules  and  ref- 
ulations  restricting  [xillution. 

State  board  of  health  authorized  to  make  niles  and  regulations 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota 


Water  pollution  control  comniLsyion  authorized  to  cstablLsh  or  modify 
standards  after  public  hearinfr. 

Stream  control  commission  establL'^hes  pollution  standards  and  con- 
trols waste  di.schargcs. 

Upon  recommendation  by  the  water  Improvement  commission.  State 
legislature  classifies  waters. 

Water  iwllution  control  commLsslon  authorized  to  recommend  effluent 
standards  and  establish  reasonable  water  quality  standards  or 
criteria. 

No  specUc  statutory  authority  except  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations.. 

No  specific  statutory  authority  except  prohibition  of  injurious  sub- 
stances. 

Water  pollution  control  commission  empowered  to  make  classincations 
ol  waters,  and  to  establish  and  alter  pollution  staiKlards  for  any 
waters. 

State  oil  and  gas  board  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regiilations 
retarding  pollution  of  fresh  waters  by  oil,  pas,  or  salt  water.  Fish 
and  game  commission  empowered  to  set  effluent  standards  for 
certain  waters. 

Water  pollution  board  empowered  to  establish  and  revise  standards 
of  water  purity. 

Water  pollution  council  authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  standards 
of  water  purity  and  classifications  of  waters. 

Water  pollution  control  council  authorized  to  develop  effluent  stand- 
ards and  water  quality  standards,  and  to  classify  waters. 

Division  of  public  health  engineering  authorized  to  develop  a  svstcm 
of  water  c  1  ass  i  ficat  ions. 

Surface  waU-rs  classified  by  State  legislature;  classifications  tatorcti 
by  water  [wUution  commission. 

No  specific  statutory  authority..! 
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Water  resources  commission  has  authority  to  establish  standards  and 

classify  waters. 
Stream  sanitation  committee  has  authority  to  adopt  water  quality 

stondards. 
State  water  conservation  commission  authorised  to  establish  mles 

and  regulations. 
No  specific  statutory  authority 


Oklahoma  Water  Resources  Board  responsible  for  promulgating  and 

adopting  water  quality  standanls. 
State  sanitary  authority  responsible  (or  esublLshing,  modifying,  and 

ainemiing  water  quality  standards;  some  pollutants  identified  by 

sutute. 
Sanitary  water  board  has  authority  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to 

control  pollution. 

No  specific  statutory  authority 


TennesMe. 


Water  pollution  control  authority  is  empowered  to  establish  classifica- 
tions and  standards  of  water  quality. 

Committee  on  water  polhition  required  to  chssiry  waters  b] to  2  classM; 
permits  are  required  for  which  committee  prescribes  standards  of 
water  quality. 

Stream  pollution  control  board  responsible  tor  establishing  standards  of 
water  quality. 

*      / 


No  standards  have  been  estnlillshed.  Each  polhitVin  situation  I4 
reviewed  on  its  own  merila  hi  relation  to  dowustrram  w«ter  ases.  ^ 

No  standards  set. 

None  have  been  e.stablishcd. 

None  linw  been  estalilisheil.    Wa.ste  dtcharge?  5ul)jpct  to  permit  by 

commL-^iion. 
Each  pollution  problem  dealt  with  on  an  individaal  basis. 

.Minimum  stimdnrds  fstaMlsIied  by  law  and  State  hoanl  of  health 
rt>lating  to  culiforins.  flouting,  suspended,  and  dissolved  organic 
matter,  and  toxic  sulistances. 

Effluent  standard.*  ailopU-d  for  2  river  vnlleys.  Other  waters  classified 
and  subji'Ct  to  standards  of  tlie  2  interstate  commissions. 


Interstate  comniLssion  has  promulgated  mluimum  standards  for  Dela- 
ware Kiver  within  the  SUate. 

No  classifications  or  standards  a<lopted. 
No  specific  standards  establislied. 

No  standards  adopted.    Each  ca."»e  dealt  with  on  own  merits. 

Adopted  minimum  waste  effluent  standards. 

As  member  of  ORSANCO,  subscribes  to  Its  nilninium  standards  for 
effluents  discharged  to  the  lllUiois,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Wabasli 
Rivers. 

Regulations  promulgated  for  mluimum  effluent  and  stream  standards. 

No  rules  and  regulations  published.    Pollution  controlled  by  orders. 

Minimum  criteria  adopted  tor  Kansas  River  Basin.  In  certain  other 
basins  policy  has  been  adopted  which  |>rovides  minimum  quality 
criteria. 

No  water  quaUty  standard  adopted. 

The  commis.sion  has  promulgated  criteria  regarding  discharge  of  sugar- 
mill  wa.'^tes. 
4  minimum  standards  for  cla-vsincation  of  waters  estabU-'hcd  by  statute. 

Regulations  adopted  setting  minimum  effluent  standards  (or  industrial 
w  astes;  receiving  water  quality  standards  for  Baltimore  Uarbor  area. 

Adopted  classifications  and  qnallty  Standards  of  New  Knpland  Inter- 
staU  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  in  classifying  interstate 
waters. 

No  standards  or  classifications  adopted  by  regulation  or  otlierwise. 

No  general  standards  or  broad  classification  of  waters  established. 

Fish  and  game  commission  has  adopted  minimum  standards  for  wastes 
in  receivmg  streams  1,000  feet  Ivlow  outfalls. 

No  standards  have  been  set. 

Criteria  for  water  quality  objectives  and  minimum  treatment  ri^quire- 

mrnts  adopted. 
Water  quality  objectives  and  standards  adopted. 

No  standards  or  classifications  promulgated  as  yet. 

Classiflcations  for  surface  waters  and  minimum  water  quality  criteria 
established. 

Eflhient  s[>eeiflcationa  are  made  to  meet  needs  of  each  valley  or  stream 
as  an  administrative  pii<le  with  no  force  of  law. 

No  standards  or  clsssi  ficat  ions  adopted  by  any  of  the  boanis  and  com- 
missions involvc<i. 

Comprehensive  system  of  classification  of  waters  adopted. 

Comprehensive  scries  of  water  quality  standards  adopted. 
No  statewide  water  quality  standards  established. 

No  statewide  standards  established;  quality  objectives  adopted  for 

certain  river  basins. 
Bureau  of  Water  Resources  Research  (C^lverslty  0/  Oklahoma)  Las 

prepared  a  listing  of  criteria  for  guidance  of  .«'tate  agencies.   ' 
Specific  standards  and  classifications  established. 

Five  stream  classifications  have  been  adopted;  effluent  stendards  set  (br  8 
specific  industries;  regulations  lor  subsurface  disposal  of  wastes  and 
for  heated  wastes;  stanilards  for  radio-active  wastes. 

Subscribes  to  and  nses  classiflcations  and  sundards  of  the  Now  England 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 

Classiflcations  and  standards  established. 

No  specific  effluent  standards  adopted;  each  cose  Judged  Individually. 
Criteria  established  to  l>e  used  as  guides. 


1963 


state 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vin-'inia 

Washington 

West  Virghiia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands , 

'    Guam 
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.\uthorlty 


Delaware  River  Basin 


^ditS^*"  statutory  nquirement;  permits  required  which  set  con- 

"^^aZ  .'"'"'.l!!'?,"  "*"^**'  ^^"^  ^-^  authority  to  classify  waters  and  to 
a<lopt,  modify,  or  reijcal  sland;ir<U  of  qualitv 

Water  resources  board  authorized  to  classify  Waters  not  classified  bv 
m^f.'^i'^V*''  ""^  ^,  d<'termine  .l,.gree  of  purity  to  S  niaiSed  ^ 
State  water  t^ontrol  boar<i  requinnl  to  establi.sh,  modify  ammd  or 
caiu-el  standards  of  water  quality  as  necessary  "*'  *°»*na,  or 
^"l.uJ.l.s""'^'  ~°"'"***«"  authorized  to  establish  wafer  quality 
State  water  resources  commis.sion  promulgate/filh's  and  regulations... 
No  .sneciflc  statutory  authority 

...-'Vo 


Actions  taken 


^of'Sr"*^"*"^'  *""^"'> •    ^«™«  'a*s  ^*hich  prohn.lt  discharge 
Noautlwrity 


No  streams  classified  or  water  quality  standards  promulgated. 
System  of  classificaUons  with  water  quality  standards  adopted. 

^''wSl^l^f.uTircK??oriri'  '"^  ^''^  ^^'^•-'^  "^^^^'^^^ 
^,Sc7tL"ciirp"L^,fi?Sle^K^^^^^         »^  ^«""'^ 

""liTaUl,  Coheir''"''  ^'*"'  °''"'*  ^'•■«-''  B«^">  EngfaKj^ing 

""mar ^tot^^'^i^^'l^''  *^  '^'"^  '«  »'•>-''-  o^  ln'<>'^ate  Com- 
Standards  in  process  of  preparat  ion. 

No  standards  adopted. 
Do. 


Summary  of  interstate  actions  to  establish  classifications  or  standards 


t 


sency 


Authority 


Commission. 


Intersute  Sanitation  ComniLssion 

Klamath  River  Compset  ComniKslon 

^*^JI"?'1°^  Interstate  Wat.T  Pollutloa  Control 
I  oniniission. 

Ohio  River  Valley  WaKer  Sanitation  Commission... 
Interstate  Commi.s.sion|<jn  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 


Action  taken 


Commission  authorired  to  classify  waters  and  esteblish 
standwds  of  waste  treatment. 

^Kl^^  tltS^  ^  '^^'^^  "'  '"*^  '^'^  effluent  standards 
Commission  authorized  to  recommend  standards  (br 
'^'»«  "'n'P'itt  establishes  5  classifications  of  hiterstate 
Compact  establishes  basic  standards  for  treatment  of 
rhcTst^dards''*'*'""  "'*  t'ommission  to  supplement 
^cl^,''*-!^  authorizes  commission  to  establish  water  qualify 


Mr.   COOPER.    I  do  not  argue  this 
quesUon  on  any  legal  issue  of  the  rights 
of  States.    That  has  no  reference  t»  my 
argument.    The  argument  I  make  is  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  job,  and  the  at- 
tainment  Of   effective   water   pollution 
control  and  abatement,  demand  the  co- 
operation and  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  States,  municipalities,  and  industry 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Government     It 
IS  my  view  that  this  bill  breaks  up  the 
cooperative  effort  and  the  needed  partic- 
ipation of  the  States  by  transferring  ul- 
timate power  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Prom  What  sources  does  water  pollution 
come?  Largely  it  comes  from  municipal- 
ities or  from  industry,  what  does  the 
bill  provide?  In  my  judgment,  the  bill 
would  transfer  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Whatever  authority  the  States  now 
have  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  pollution 
I  know  that  my  view  differs  from  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  as  to  what  the 
blU  does.  I  shall  try  to  make  my  point 
by  comparing  the  present  law  and  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  would  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  new  agency— called  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration—which would  be  directed  by  an 
Administrator.  The  agency  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary,  who,  of  course,  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  Secre-i 
tary  Celebrezze  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stated  that  they  did  not  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  new  agency  I 
called  attention  to  their  views  in  my 
dissenting  opinion  to  the  committee  re- 
port. I  wish  to  be  fair,  and  must  say  that 
I    noticed    the    Senator    from    Maine 


"rSfo^?".**^  classWcations  esteWlsbed  by   predecessor 
InteRtate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  te^^ertm 

^^tebC^  classifications  (2)  and  effluent  standards 
No  standards  established  as  yet. 

^SlhhM^  '^  standards  of  water  quality  have  been 

Basic  treatment  standards  and  water  quaUty  objectivk^ 
have  been  established.  '*«'»"»»  uuj«.-uvrs 

Stream  chkssifications  and  water  quality  criteria  established. 


presented  today  letters  which  state  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
do  not  now  object  to  the  biU.  I  believe 
these  letters  came  after  I  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Cele- 
brezze and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did 
not  support  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agency. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  form  which  the 
bill  now  takes  with  respect  to  the  new 
agency   was  responsive  to  some   com- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.    It  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  opening  statement  which 
he  made  that  the  proposal  which  is  now 
in  the  bill  was  framed.    So  an  evolu- 
tionary process  took  place  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  department  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  I  am 
not  resting  my  position  against  the  bill 
on  the  groimd  that  it  would  establish  a 
new  agency,  although  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  needed.  I  know  that  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  all  of  the  functions  related 
to  environmental  health  should  be  com- 
bined in  one  agency.  But  I  make  the 
point  that  until  a  few  days  ago  Secretary 
Celebrezze  opposed  the  new  agency. 

The  methods  by  which  the  bill  would 
transfer  final  power  over  water  pollu- 
tion control  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  as  follows: 
The  proposed  legislation  would  give  to 
the  Secretary  authority  to  fix  standards 
of  water  quality  for  every  interstate 
stream  and  any  tributary  thereof  in  the 
United  States.  This  would  include  prac- 
tically all  waters  of  any  consequence  in 
the  United  States. 


It  is  true  that  the  blU  provides  that 
before  the  Secretary  may  fix  such  stand- 
ards of  water  quality,  he  must  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  He  must 
also  consult  with  the  States,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  fix  acceptable 
standards  of  water  quality. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  decisive 
power  to  fix  standards  of  water  quality 
IS  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and.  for  all' 
practical  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unknown  Administrator  who  would  be 
named  to  head  the  new  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  pointr— and 
if  my  statement  is  not  accurate  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  cite  the 
facts— that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
hearing  testimony  provided  by  any 
State,  Federal  agency,  or  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  supporting  the 
fixing  by  the  Secretary  of  water  quality 
standards  for  river  basins  or  parts 
thereof,  or  the  feasibility  of  such  stand- 
ards. Such  testimony  as  does  appear 
in  the  hearings  on  this  issue  questions 
the  feasibility  of  fixing  such  standards 
of  water  quality. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to 
fix  such  standards.  But  I  do  say  that 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
ultimately  have  the  power  to  fix  stand- 
ards for  every  river  basin  in  the  United 
States.  The  hearings  indicate  no  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
Uon.  and  Welfare  for  this  authority. 
And  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  or  State  water  con- 
trol agencies,  approve  this  radical 
change  from  existing  law. 

I  believe  that  under  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  two  water  con- 
trol laboratories  were  established.     In 
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looking  through  the  hearings  I  cannot 
find  that  any  of  the  experts,  including 
scientists  and  technicians  from  these 
laboratories,  testified  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  fixing  water  quality  standards 
for  all  the  interstate  rivers  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  Secretary  exercises  the  author- 
ity, provided  by  this  bill  and  fixes  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  for  a  stream  in  my 
State  of  Kentucky.  Florida,  Montana, 
Maine,  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
those  standards  will  be  the  ones  to  which 
the  courts  and  the  enforcement  agencies 
must  look.   That  point  is  very  important. 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  another 
power  under  this  bill.  After  he  fixed 
standards  of  water  quality,  if  he  subse- 
quently determined  that  any  discharge 
into  an  interstate  .stream,  or  into  a  trib- 
utary of  an  interstate  stream,  lowered 
or  altered  the  water  standards,  he  would 
be  given  the  power  to  seek  abatement. 

There  would  be  still  another  change 
from  existing  law.  Existing  law  relates 
standards  to  health  and  welfare  condi- 
tions. This  bill  would  bring  into  play 
a  number  of  other  factors — recreational 
uses,  agricultural  uses,  industrial  uses, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  uses.  Perhaps  these 
uses  should  be  brought  into  considera- 
tion, but  I  point  out  that  in  fixing  water 
quality  standards,  the  Secretary  would 
not  be  limited  solely  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  standards  affected  health 
and  welfare;  he  would  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  into  consideration  all 
these  other  factors. 

Further — and  this  is  very  important — 
the  Secretary  would  be  directed  not  only 
to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
uses  of  a  stream  in  fixing  water  quality 
standards,  but  also  the  possible  future 
uses  of  the  stream. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — or 
really,  the  administrator  of  the  new 
agency— looking  at  the  thousands  of 
streams  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
being  authorized  and  required  to  vilti- 
mately  fix  water  quality  standards,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  these  factors, 
not  only  as  they  exist  today  but  also  as 
he  believes  they  may  exist  in  the  future. 

The  majority  report  should  be  read 
carefully.  One  statement  is  very  signifi- 
cant. With  all  the  powers  centered  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  power  to  fix  standards  for 
every  Interstate  stream  in  the  United 
States;  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  discharge  from  a  small  community 
or  Industry  along  some  creek  which  may 
reach  an  Interstate  stream  would  alter 
the  standards  of  water  quality;  the 
power  to  look  into  the  future  use  of  a 
stream  as  well  as  to  its  present  use — this 
bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  kind  of  zoning 
authority  over  all  river  basins  In  the 
United  States. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  I  overem- 
phasize the  powers  to  be  given  the  Sec- 
retary by  this  bill.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  powers  which  I  have  noted  may  not 
be  exercised.  The  point  I  make,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  powers  are  nevertheless 
given  to  the  Secretary  by  this  bill.  He 
does  not  have  them  today.  The  States 
today   exercise   some   brake   upon    the 


power  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement. 

With  respect  to  zoning  river  basins, 
the  possibility  of  such  authority  is  not  a 
figment  of  my  imagination.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  reEK)rt  of  the  majority,  on 
page  8,  under  the  heading  "Standards 
of  Water  Quality": 

Increasing  population  and  expanding  in- 
dustrialization are  placing  growing  demands 
on  our  limited  sources  of  water.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  use  many  rivers  for  mul- 
tiple purposes,  Including  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, recreational,  public  water  supply,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  uses. 

I  agree  with  that  part  of  the  state- 
ment but  I  read  further : 

In  other  caaes,  the  uses'  on  a  given  river 
or  portion  of  a  river  will  be  more  limited,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  waterway, 
the  Intensity  and  history  of  use,  and  alter- 
native sources  of  water  In  the  area.  Eco- 
nomic, health,  esthetic,  and  conservation 
values  which  contribute  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  an  area  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  most  ap- 
propriate use  or  uses  of  a  stream. 

Mr.  President,  who  will  determine  the 
most  appropriate  use,  or  uses,  of  a 
stream?  Will  it  be  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  acting 
upon  behalf  of  the  new  Federal  agency 
which  this  bill  establishes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky knows  of  my  very  great  respect 
for  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  applies 
himself  with  dedication  to  the  problems 
confronting  us.  I  state  that  to  the  Sen- 
ator because  I  do  not  wish  what  I  am 
about  to  say  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  something 
else  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  discussed 
these  points  so  often  that  I  am  convinced 
I  will  not  be  able  to  persuade  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  the  view  he  Is 
expressing  is  Incorrect.  But  I  wish  to 
state  again  what  I  believe  about  the  bill. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  bill  would  do 
what  the  Senator  says,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  vote  against  it.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  If  the  bill  would  do 
what  he  says,  It  would  be  against  the 
Interests  of  my  State,  and  It  would  en- 
danger and  possibly  risk  the  whole  in- 
dustrial structure  of  my  State.  I  am 
sure  it  would  call  the  wrath  of  my  con- 
servative constituents  down  on  my  shoul- 
ders If  they  believed  that  I  would  depart 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says 
this  bill  would  depart,  from  the  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  of  the  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  now  has  the  authority  to 
make  determinations  with  respect  to  wa- 
ter quality  In  streams.  This  point  was 
covered  earlier  today,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  labor  It.  but  I  feel  that  at  this  point 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky it  should  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  Intend  to  emphasize 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  feel  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 


now  has  that  authority.  The  Senator 
does  not  believe  that,  but  I  believe  It. 
and  I  will  undertake  to  document  it 
later.  I  wish  to  say  this  at  this  point  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  relationship  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Maine;  and 
I  thoroughly  understand  and  respect  his 
view  of  the  bill.  I  have  also  studied  the 
bill,  and  have  applied  it  to  the  present 
law.  I  hold  a  different  view.  I  make  my 
point  again,  that  it  Is  clear— and  I  be- 
lieve anyone  who  reads  the  bill  will  have 
to  admit  this  to  be  correct — that  despite 
the  provision  that  the  Secretary  must 
consult  with  States  or  agencies,  ana 
must  give  the  States  an  opportunity  to 
fix  the  water  quality  standards,  ulti- 
mately and  finally,  if  the  States  do  not 
agree  with  him.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare— or.  In  practice, 
the  administrator  of  the  new  agency — 
would  fix  the  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity. He  would  be  directed  to  do  so  for 
every  interstate  stream  or  portion  there- 
of In  the  United  States. 

Second,  he  would  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  determine  whether  some  discharge 
in  an  interstate  stream,  or  tributary 
which  leads  to  the  interstate  stream,  re- 
duces that  standard  of  water  quality. 
The  bill  does  not  state  how  much.  The 
language  is  "reduces." 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  author- 
ity in  fixing  water  quality  standards,  to 
look  not  only  to  the  present  use,  but 
also  to  what  he  considers  the  stream 
might  be  used  for  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  saying  that  any  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
wrongfully  exercise  these  powers.  But  If 
we  consider  these  powers  as  a  whole, 
some  Secretary,  If  he  desired  to  do  so, 
could  zone  the  streams  of  the  United 
States  and  determine  that  some  should 
be  used  for  Industrial  purposes,  some 
for  recreational  purposes,  some  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  others  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purpK)ses.  -^ 

The  nub  of  the  question  finally  comes 
down  to  this:  How  would  his  decision 
be  enforced?  The  final  test  comes  in 
enforcement.  Who  has  the  power  to 
make  and  enforce  standards?  This  Is 
where  I  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  have  the  act  before  me.  and  I  refer 
to  section  8  of  the  act.  This  section 
sets  out  the  methods  of  enforcement, 
and  is  entitled  "Enforcement  Measures 
Against  Pollution  of  Interstate  or  Navi- 
gable Waters." 

It  is  true  that  If  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
siders that  pollution  of  a  stream  exists, 
he  can  initiate  the  procedures  for  abate- 
ment.   We  agree  on  that  point. 

I  read  from  the  last  sentence  in  sec- 
Uon  8(c)(1): 

The  secretary  shall  also  call  such  a  confer- 
ence whenever,  on  the  basis  of  reports,  bxit- 
veys.  or  studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  pollution  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  — 

Which  refers  to  interstate  or  naviga- 
ble waters — 

and  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  In  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
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He  has  the  right  under  present  law  to 
initiate  the  procedures  leading  to  abate- 
ment by  making  recommendations.  If 
the  State  accepts  his  recommendation, 
that  settles  the  matter.  If  it  does  not. 
then,  under  present  law.  the  Secretary 
takes  a  second  step.  He  convenes  a 
Hearing  Board.  The  Board  is  made  up 
of  such  persons  as  he  names  to  it,  but 
among  its  members  must  be  Included  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  represcntatlvci;  of  the  States 
affected. 

This  is  the  important  point  on  which 
we  disagree:  At  that  point,  the  author- 
ity to  make  findings  shifts.  It  shifts 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  upon 
which  the  States  are  represented.  The 
Board  looks  at  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Secretary,  and  considers 
all  the  proof  It  wishes  to  consider.  Then 
the  Hearing  Board,  composed  as  I  said 
In  part  of  representatives  of  the  States, 
makes  its  findings.  It  reports  its  find- 
ings to  the  Secretai-y.  The  Secretary 
then  calls  upon  the  State  to  comply  with 
the  findings  the  Board  has  made.  If  It 
does  not  comply,  the  Secretary  can  ask 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  the  case 
to  court,  and  the  court  makes  a  judicial 
determination. 

This  is  the  point  of  difference  between 
existing  law  and  S.  649  as  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate.  The  same  pro- 
cedures are  followed.  But  if  this  bill  Is 
enacted,  the  Board  would  be  limited  to 
the  determination  of  one  question:  Has 
there  been  a  discharge  Into  a  stream 
which  has  altered  the  water  below  the 
standard  of  water  quality  which  the  Sec- 
retary had  fixed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  COOPER.  1  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  differ  most  emphati- 
cally with  the  Senator  on  this  point 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  in  any 
way  modifies  the  conference  procedure 
which  the  Senator  has  described 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  said  it  did  not  as  far 
as  procedures  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Senator  has  Just 
said  that  the  only  iasue  In  the  conference 
procedure,  if  the  bill  were  enacted,  would 
be  whether  or  not  the  standards  estab- 
lished  are  violated.    I  differ  with  the 
Senator.    The     conference     Is     called. 
There  Is  no  change  whatsoever  In  the  bili 
with  reference  to  the  conference  pro- 
cedure.    The  trigger  to  the  conference 
procedure  has  not  been  changed.    The 
trigger  is  the  enforcement  section,  which 
is  section  8  under  present  law.  and  would 
be  section  10  if  the  bill  vktc  enacted 
The  trigger  is  whether  or  not  the  Sec- 
retary believes  there  is  a  poUution  situa- 
tion which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  person,  and  the  Secretary 
makes   the   determination  on   his   own 
judgment,  without  the  benefit  of  con- 
sultation with  anybody  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  to  whether  or  not  in  his  Judg- 
ment, there  has  been  such  an  endanger- 
ment    as    to    warrant    triggering    the 


When  the  enforcement  procedure  Is 
triggered— and  It  would  be  triggered  in 
the  same  way  If  8.  649  were  enacted  as 
it  Is  under  present  law— the  conference 
considers  whether  there  is  a  pollution 
situation  which  endangers  the  health  or 
welfare  of  any  person.  One  of  the  baseS 
of  evidence  to  be  considered  is  such 
standards  as  may  have  been  established 
under  the  procedures  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe in  my  own  time  under  S.  649.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  issue.  It  is  one  of 
the  factors  which  must  be  considered. 
The  conference  can  obviously  consider 
something  else,  because  under  S.  649,  if 
the  enforcement  procedure  ever  reaches 
the  point  of  considering  the  practicabili- 
ties of  the  standards,  they  would  be  in 
issue. 

Obviously,  the  conference  which  starts 
the  enforcement  procedure  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  practicability  of  the 
standards  themselves.  So  the  States 
which  will  be  represented  on  the  Board 
if  the  procedure  goes  Into  effect,  must 
concern  themselves  with  the  practica- 
bility of  the  standards,  and  participate 
in  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
standards  are  practicable. 

This  procedure  Is  written  Into  S  649 
We  ha^  discussed  this  point  before.  I 
have  n6t  persuaded  the  Senator  that  I 
am  correct.  But  I  say  that  anyone  read- 
ing the  bill  must  Inevitably  be-led  to  this 
conclusion. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can 
suggest  that,  since  the  practicability  of 
the  standards  would  be  In  issue  in  the 
court  procedure,  it  Is  not  in  issue  first  in 
the  conference  procedure,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  enforcement  procedure 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator's  de- 
scription of  the  bill  is  correct,  he  is 
caught  on  the  horns,  because  the  chief 
drive  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the  Secre- 


quality  of  such  water  according  to  the 
standards  he  has  set.  then  it  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  correct;  and  it 
is  subject  to  abatement  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.     No. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  subject  to  abate- 
ment now.  That  is  the  force  of  the 
testimony  from  the  enforcement  division 
of  the  water  pollution  control  agency— 
that  pollution  which  endangers  not  only 
the  health,  but  the  recreational  uses,  fish 
and  wUdlife  uses,  agricultural  uses,  or 
public  water  uses,  are  subject  to  abate- 
ment under  present  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Only  after  the  Secre- 
tary refers  the  issue  to  a  Hearing  Board 
on  Xvhich  the  States  are  represented 
which  makes  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Pollution  is  subject  to 
abatement  under  the  findings  of  the 
Board— and  not  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  subject  to 
abatement  under  S.  649  until  there  has 
been  a  pollution  of  the  water  resource 
which  endangers  the  health  and  welfare 
of  any  person.  Exactly  the  same  stand- 
ard appUes  under  present  law,  and  it 
would  apply  if  s.  649  were  enacted  Into 
law.  The  same  enforcement  procedure 
is  Involved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  disagree  with  the 
statement.  I  point  out  again,  and  I  shaU 
not  belabor  the  point,  that  under  exist- 
ing law  a  sequence  of  procedures  must  be 
followed  resulting  in  a  finding  by  the 
Board,  before  the  Secretary  can  resort  to 
court  action  to  have  the  pollution  activity 
abated.  Under  this  bill.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  discharge  into  in- 
terstate waters— and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage—"reduces  the  quality  of  such  wa- 
ters below  the  water  quality  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,"  the  dis- 
charge "is  subject  to  abatement  " 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  should  like  to  make 


i^U,   establish   sta.da,^s   o,    water  onT^hTr  ^^n  ^Tt°te"^pt'SiS,uXI 

Kentucky  that  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Mr  cSSpER     -^pT.^^t^  ^  J^^^' 

bill,  but  it  Is  not  mine  co^I'  ^^-^^^^    The  Senator  made  the 

uoi  mine.  s^me  argument  with  respect  to  the  orlg 


Mr  COOPER.  I  can  Judge  by  the 
bill  s  language.  It  provides  that  any  dis- 
charge which  reduces  the  water  quality 
shall  be  subject  to  abatement.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  been 
reading  the  bill,  but  let  me  say  that  un- 
der present  law.  without  the  change  of 
a  comma,  if  the  Secretary  Is  unhappy 
about  any  pollution  In  any  stream,  which 
is  injurious  not  only  to  health  but.  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Stein,  to  Industrial  uses 
to  recreation  uses,  to  fish  uses,  to  wild- 
life uses— if  he  is  unhappy  about  any 
pollution  which  endangers  any  one  of 
those  uses— under  present  law  he  can  do 
something  about  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  It  affects  health  or 
welfare. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  quoting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enforcement  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that,  according  to  the  language 
on  page  12  of  the  bill,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  the  discharge  of  matter  into 
any  interstate  waters  has  reduced  the 


inal  version  of  the  bUl.  when  that  bUl 
was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Exactly. 

Mr.  C<X)PER.  The  same  argument 
was  made  then,  that  it  did  not  change 
existing  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  hearings  should  not  be 
utilized  to  modify  the  judgment  of  a  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  the  language  oi 
a  bill  will  do  what  the  committee  intends 
it  to  do? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  has  been  im- 
proved greatly.  I  have  read  much  of 
the  testimony.  The  contention  was  made 
then  that  even  the  first  version  of  the  bill 
did  not  change  the  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  was  still  the  in- 
tention of  the  first  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  undertook  to  be  responsive 
to  the  criticisms  that  were  made.  Ques- 
tions were  raised  as  to  whether  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill  served  the  in- 
tenUon  of  the  committee.  "The  Senator 
from  Maine  was  persuaded  that,  in  order 
to  meet  the  questions,  the  language  ought 
to  be  modified.     Now,  because  of  my 
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willingness  to  modify  the  bill  to  meet 
these  criticisms,  it  is  suggeste<t  that  my 
stand  on  the  bill  has  been  weakened 
.  thereby. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  suggest  that, 
i  said  the  bill  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  Senator  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  it  would  not  en- 
large in  any  way  the  p>owers  now  given 
to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  try  to  be  precise 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  present 
law  and  S.  649  with  regard  to  standards. 
Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  has 
authority  to  establish  standards.  He 
must  do  that.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  there  is  danger  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  any  person,  there  must  be 
some  standard  of  water  quality  set, 
which,  it  is  charged,  is  being  violated. 
He  cannot  act  without  any  reason  at  all. 
The  present  law  states  that  he  msut  have 
a  reason.  That  reason  must  be  related 
in  some  way  to  some  standard  of  water 
quality.  He  makes  this  decision  sub- 
jectively, with  such  advice  from  his  own 
department  as  he  seeks,  before  he  can 
trigger  an  enforcement  proceeding, 
which  is  started  by  the  conference. 

S.  649  substitutes  for  this  subjective 
way  of  evaluating  quality  a  procedure  in 
which  the  States  participate.  I  will  go 
into  detail  on  this  point  on  my  own  time, 
but  I  wish  to  make  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  bill  substitutes  for  the  Sec- 
retary's subjective  method  of  drawing  up 
ad  hoc  standards  under  the  present  law, 
procedures  for  deciding  on  standards  un- 
der which  the  communities  and  the  af- 
fected industries  participate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  make  my  state- 
ment once  more.  The  Senator  says  that 
initially,  the  Secretary  under  existing 
law  has  the  power  to  set  standards  sub- 
jectively, and  that  he  does  set  standards. 
I  am  now  talking  about  standards  which 
may  become  the  subject  of  an  abatement 
proceeding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  now.  I  wish  to 
finish  my  statement.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  under  existing  law,  standards  which 
may  become  the  subject  of  abatement 
proceedings  are  not  fixed  subjectively  by 
the  Secretary.  They  are  fixed  objec- 
tively by  the  Hearing  Board,  on  which 
representatives  of  the  States  sit.  I  will 
read  the  language. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
talking  about  two  different  points. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  read  the  law.  It 
is  better  to  read  the  law  than  for  the 
Senator  and  me  to  be  arguing  about  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  not  disagreeing 
about  the  function  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  talking  about  the 
findings  that  finally  go  to  the  courts  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  i>articular  dis- 
charge should  be  abated.  That  is  the 
question  that  finally  reaches  the  courts 
for  decision. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  language  which  authorizes  the  con- 
ference to  set  the  standards?  Will  the 
Senator  find  the  word  "standards"? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  read  the  law. 
I  quote  from  section  8(e)  of  the  preWt 
act. 


If.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  so 
allowed,  such  remedial  action  has  not  been 
taken  or  action  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  is  reasonably  calculated 

Mr  MUSKIE.    Whose  judgment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Secretary's  judg- 
ment. That  is  the  first  step.  That  is  his 
subjective  judgment.   I  continue  to  read : 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  so 
allowed,  such  remedial  action  has  not  been 
taken  or  action  which  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  is  reasonably  calciilated  to  secure 
abatement  of  such  pollution  has  not  been 
Uken.  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hear- 
ing, to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the 
places  where  the  discharge  or  discharges 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  pollution 
originated,  before  a  Hearing  Board  of  five  or 
more  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  State  in  which  any  discbarge  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originates 
and  each  State  claiming  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  pollution  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  one  member  of  the 
Hearing  Board  and  at  least  one  member  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  persons  other 
than  ofBcers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  least 
three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  such  hearing  shall 
be  given  to  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  and  Interstate  agencies,  if  any, 
called  to  attend  the  aforesaid  hearing  and 
the  alleged  polluter  or  polluters.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing, the  Hearing  Board  shall  make  findings 
as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  Is  occurring  and  whether  effec- 
tive progress  toward  abatement  thereof  Is  be- 
ing made.     If  the  Hearing  Board  finds — 

I  emphasize:  "If  the  Hearing  Board 
finds"— 

If  the  Hearing  Board  finds  such  pollution 
is  occurring  and  effective  progress  toward 
abatement  thereof  Is  not  being  made  it  shall 
make  reconunendatlons  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  measures.  If  any.  which  It  finds 
to  be  reasonable  and  equitable  to  secure 
abatement  of  such  position. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  will  make  two  points. 

First.  The  procedure  the  Senator  has 
just  described  would  be  retained  in  its 
present  form  if  S.  649  were  enacted. 

Second.  What  happens — and  I  will  ask 
this  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  the 
Senator  may  refer  to  the  law — if  the 
persons  guilty  of  pollution  do  not  act? 

The  language  in  the  subsection  from 
which  the  Senator  has  been  reading  con- 
tinues: 

The  Secretary  shall  send  such  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons discharging  any  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution. 

If  those  persons  guilty  of  the  pollution 
do  not  act,  what  happens? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  finish  my  argu- 
ment. A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator 
from  Maine  said  that  under  existing  law, 
standards. are  based  upon  the  subjective 
judgment  of  the  Secretary.  I  disagree. 
Under  present  law  standards  of  water 
quality  are  based  upon  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Board  if  abate- 
ment is  required. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has 
missed  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  The  Senator  from  Maine  said 
the  judgment  which  is  made  relative  to 
whether  or  not  an  enforcement  proceed- 


ing ought  to  be  started,  whether  or  not 
a  conference  ought  to  be  called,  is  the 
subjective  judgment  of  the  Sefcretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  did  not  suggest  that  there  was  such 
a  judgment  which  is  negated  by  the 
existence  of  the  language  the  Senator 
has  been  quoting. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  I  have  made  my 
point  clear.  I  have  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  that  the  Secretary  can 
initiate  a  survey  and  investigation  upon 
his  subjective  judgment.  The  point  I 
have  sought  to  drive  home  throughout 
the  debate,  whether  it  has  been  under- 
stood or  not,  is  that  when  it  comes  to 
abatement  under  present  law.  the  en- 
forcement decision  is  based  upon  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  a  Hearing 
Board — on  which  the  States  are  repre- 
sented with  respect  to  water  standards. 
That  is  entirely  different  from  the  initia- 
tive given  to  the  Secretary  by  this  bill 
to  fix  water  quality  standards. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  one 
more  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Getting  back  to  what 
I  started  to  say  a  moment  ago,  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Healing  Board 
are  not  fully  implemented,  what  does  the 
present  law  provide?  Read  subsection 
(g). 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  fifiish  reading 
this  section  before  coming  to  that  point? 
I  should  like  to  presci-ve  the  continuijty 
of  what  I  am  reading. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  what  I  am 
about  to  say  would  add  to  the  continuity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  is  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
reading? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Piom  the  present  law. 
section  8(e).    I  will  finish  this  section : 

If  the  Hearing  Board  finds  such  pollution 
is  occiUTing  and  effective  progress  toward 
abatement  thereof  is  not  being  made  it  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  measures,  if  any,  which  It  finds 
to  be  reasonable  and  equitable  to  secure 
abatement  of  such  pollution.  The  Secretary 
shall  send  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  person  or  persons  discharging 
any  matter  causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution,  together  with  a  notice  specifying 
a  reasonable  time  (not  less  than  6  months) 
to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollution,  and 
shall  also  send  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  such  notice  to  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  and  to  the 
interstate  agency,  if  any,  of  the  State  or 
States  where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate. 

The  sections  that  follow  provide  that 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  Hearing 
Board  are  not  followed,  the  Secretary 
can  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  end  the  pollution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  which  I  think 
needs  to  be  asked  at  this  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Subsection  (g)  reads: 

If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution — 

What  pollution  are  we  talking  about? 
Pollution  that  endangers  the  health  of 
any  person— 


'course;  I  noted  that 


within  the  time  specified  In  the  notice  fol- 
lowing the  public  hearing  Is  not  taken 

Who  decides  whether  or  not  the  action 
taken  is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution  under  exist- 
ing law? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  court  will  finally 
decide. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  court  does  not  say 
whether  the  Secretary  shall  send  a  case 
to  the  Attorney  General;  the  Secretary 
does.  I 

Mr.  COOPER.  '  Of 
a  few  minutes  ago 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Who  makes  the  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  "action  reasonably 
calculated  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
pollution"  has  been  taken? 

.v,^"";,??^^^      °^  <^o"^se'  ^e  know 
that  if  the  pollution  continues,  the  Sec- 
retary is  going  to  obey  the  law;  he  will 
-     try  to  obtain  court  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  the  point 
of  my  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  question 
arises:  What  findings  or  whose  recom- 
mendaUons  will  be  considered  by  the 
court?  They  wiU  be  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hearing  Board,  not  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  avoids  my 
question.  ^ 

Mr.  COOPER.    No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIK  Who  decides  whether 
tne  action  is  "reasonably  calculated  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution"? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Who' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  he  does ;  but 
we  are  getting  away  from  the  distinction 
between  the  pending  biU  and  existing 
law.  Upon  whose  findings  is  this  deter- 
mination made  under  existing  law?  The 
determination  Is  made  upon  the  basis 

wnwK^'^^l^  °^,  ^^^  Hearing  Board. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Maine  say  that 
that  is  not  correct? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  wIU  say,  first,  as  I 

^ilf  fK^  ^^y^""*^  ^^^s  this  afternoon, 

u.\.*^^  enforcement  procedure  upon 

which  the  Senator  is  dwelling  would  be 

retained  in  Its  entirety  if  8.  649  were 

cilflCtCCl, 

..i^?  to  whether  the  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly Interpreted  the  Implications  of  the 
enforcement  section  as  it  Is  now  in  the 
law,  there  may  be  some  disagreement  be- 
tween us.  as  has  been  revealed  by  the 
colloquy  we  have  had.  But  I  wUl  say 
that  the  action  would  ))e  triggered  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  judg- 
ment that  he,  and  he  alone,  would  make 
I  cannot  make  my  point  any  better  than 

Lf!^^^^^  "•     Probably  I  have  not 
stated  It  well  enough 

.J^J:^^^^^^-    '^^  Secretary  can  ask 
that  the  suit  be  Initiated 

Mr  MUSKIE.    That  Is  the  second  deci- 
sion he  would  make 

u.>?f  K  ^^^^P-     ^"t   the  facts  upon 
♦h^  il.^  ™*''^^  ^^«  decision  to  request 

ir^  .h.  « ""h^  °^"r*^  ^°  '^'•^^^  an  action 
are  the  findings  of  the  Hearing  Board    I 

believe  we  disagree  on  a  number  of  points 

My  Judgment  is  that  even  though  the 
procedures  of  present  law  are  maintained 
by  this  bill,  the  controlling  point  that 
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would  come  before  the  court  would  be 
whether  the  quality  standards— which 
the  Secretary  alone  had  determined- 
had  been  reduced  by  a  discharge  from 
some    community    or    industry      -niat 
would  be  the  controlling  question  before 
the  court.    The  bill  transfers  the  au- 
thority to  fix  water  quality  standards 
from   a  hearing   board— on   which  the 
States  are  represented— to  the  Secretary 
Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  testi- 
mony and  the  bill,  and  I  have  studied 
the    present    Federal    Water    PoUutlon 
Control  Act.    I  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  arising  from  my  membership 
on  the  committee  when  the  first  and 
other  water  pollution  control  acts  were 
passed. 

The  bill  under  consideration  Is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  present  system 
of  State.  Federal,  municipal,  and  Indus- 
try cooperation,    it  gives  the  Secretary 
wide  powers  to  set  water  quality  stand- 
ards; it  provides  that  any  discharge  into 
an  interstate  stream  which  alters  such 
standards  is  cause  for  abatement,  Solely 
on  the  basis  of  these  standards     The 
Secretary  would  have  power  to  determine 
water  quality  standards,  not  only  upon 
the   basis  of  present  use,  but  on  the 
future  uses  of  the  stream  as  he  might 
conceive  them. 

on'?'w®if '■^'^^  ?'  ^^a^^h'  Education, 
and  Welfare  displayed  no  evident  en- 
thusiasm for  the  bill  in  his  testimony 
No  Governors  testified  in  Its  favor  As 
far  as  I  can  tell,  no  testimony  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hearings  from  any  Gover- 
nor. Yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  placed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Governor  Hatfield 
thS  bifl  ^  administration  opposed 

The  representatives  of  State  water 
control    agencies    who    testified    stated 

is*  kS?^^  opposed  several  provisions  of 
tne  bill.      J 

There  was  no  testimony  In  the  hear- 
ings concerning  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing water  standards,  except  some 
testimony  stating  that  such  a  proposal 
was  not  feasible.  proposal 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Individual  States,  and  I  belleVi 
it  is.  at  the  least  such  evidence  ought  to 
be  adduced. 

mitJf  amendment  is  not  a  simple  amend- 
Sh^  •  i^  ^  ?^^^  *  ^arge  one.  It  would 
strike  from  the  bill  the  new  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  Secretary     it 

Aurlt  ^K  °\*K^  ^'^  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  Governors,  of  representa- 
tives of  States,  and  of  water  poUuUon 
control  agencies;  for  thd-Secretary  then 
to  report  his  findings  to  CongreS.  rec- 
ommending the  steps  to  be  taken  to  ad- 
^JJg^^^e  control  of  water  pollution  and 

.r^^^f°?^°^*^  hearings,  while  very 
f^'«^,^^^°^  a  lack  of  testimony  from 
tne  states  and  municipalities.  The 
question  of  the  feasibility  of  water  con- 
trol standards  require  further  hearings 
In  my  judgment.  ^""ks. 

I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  I  say  to  him  again  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  hearings  S 
held  and  by  the  development  of  the  bill 
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But  I  believe  that  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  In  the  hearings  to  justify  the 
proWslons  of  the  biU  which  mark  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  cooperative  Fed- 

^Im  fHoT'^'^^P^  pollution  control 
system  that  now  prevails  in  law  and  in 
practice. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  to  hare  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  statements  of  various  witnesses 
who  testified  that,  among  other  SSS.' 

«?o«H^^?^H*^®"^  o^  water  quality 
standards  Is  not  feasible. 

I  ask  also  that  a  short  statement  I 

Sf  Ihe"R?coS'  •"  ^^^^'^^  ^'  "^^  ^^' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

Statement   by    Senator    John    Sherman 
Cooper  on  S.  649 

mJn?^?^  I-  "^  *"**  '^  off«-  "^  amend- 
tT.r  A  ^^?  "^'^^  °'  ^^""^  ^  to  require  fur- 
ther hearings  on  water  pollution  control  and 

^  H^^fn '..!f  »^  ^-^d^cted  by  the  sSJl^? 
2«  r^t  ■  fl"<»"on.  and  Welfare,  to  secure 
control  °'  Governors.  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies,  industry  and  authorities 
and   sclentlsu  on  waterT>ollutlon  S^^iJo? 

Zi^tr^^'V^  ^*^^  »"^  recommenda- 
tlons  to  the  Congress  by  January  l    1965 

^^^J^*^""  P°"""on  Control  Act  spon- 
sored by  Senator.  Taft  and  Barkley.  and 
later  enactments  sponsored  chiefly  in  the 
^T^J^  '^'^  **^  ^'^^tor  Kerr.  emphLlz^ 
rJ^^TI^  cooperation  of  the  States  and 
u^^  Government  In  the  control  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution-pollution 
caused  primarily  by  municlpallties^d  in° 
dustry.  Under  existing  legislation,  the  Sec- 
c?S  °'  ^^^""^  extensile  powerk.  butl^- 
for  t^.  ?f !  by  him  to  resort  to  the  courts 
for  the  abatement  of  water  pollution  rest 
upon  findings  of  d^mmlttees  d^ing  with  a 
specific  case.  Such  committees  l^iude 
representatives  of  the  States  affected  iweU 

f  Si  ^^'^'"''  °'  "^  ^'^  °'  commence 
l;.^?'  ^^"e  improved  by  amendments  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  changes  entirely 
the  character  of  the  present  plderal-state 
cooperative  system  by  transferring  exclusive 
power  to  the  Federal  Government.  Si! 
accompllfihed  by  the  bUl  in  the  foUowlng 

1.  The  blU  establishes  a  new  P«ierai 
Water  Pollution  Control  AdmlnlstrariS  in 
WelfS^e''  °*  °'  ^^*"^'  =d"catlon,  and 

^JJ^^^i^^^^-  employing  this  agency,  is 
empowered    to    promulgate    "stand^ds    of 

fh.  vo?,"^"^    '°'"  ^^^  interstate  water  in 
the  Nation,  or  any  Involved  tributary 

3   If  any  discharge  Into  such  waters  low- 
ers tbe    standards  of  water  quality  "  the  Sec 
1^1  !f  «"P«^ered  to  proceed  to  the  courts 
tor  abatement. 

thl.Z^*'*^°^*^^  "^  ^^*"  quality"  which 
the  Secretary  can  promulgate  embrace  future 
aa  well  as  present  use.  such  as  agricultural 
industrial,  recreational,  and  otheTuSs  ' 

The  above  powers  conferred  upon  the  Sec- 
retary would  enable  him  to  zone  river  basins 
or  parts  thereof  for  such  uses  as  he  deter- 
mined were  appropriate.     The  bill  does  re- 

^Jt^  .u^^^  ^ *=°°"""  ^^^  ">e  States 
and  to  g^ve  them  first  opportunity  to  promul- 
f^%^^^'^^^<i'ir<iB.  But  the  esseniial  fact 
18  that  full  and  ultimate  power  to  promul- 
gate standards  and  make  the  above  decisions 
Is  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  and  I  be- 
lieve for  aU  practical  purposes  in  the  new 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion esUbllshed  by  the  bill.  For  all  pracUcal 
purposes,  the  authority  and  cooperative  ac- 

♦17''!!!.  °'  ""*  ^^^  "^^  stricken  down  by 
the  DlU.  ' 
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Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  or 
HXW  aaked  for  this  authority.  No  State  has 
supported  this  bill.  There  Is  no  evidence 
provided  In  the  hearings  upon  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  water  quality  standards  for 
the  rivers  of  the  Nation  with  aU  their  dlffer- 
ing  characteristics.  I  believe  that  more  effec- 
tive legislative  measures  must  be  enacted  to 
promote  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment, but  I  do  not  believe  the  task  can  be 
accomplished  by  transferring  full  powers  to  a 
new  Federal  agency  and  an  admlnlsUator  not 
yet  designated.  The  committee  has  done 
valuable  work  pointing  up  the  problem.  My 
amendment  would  provide  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Congress  informa- 
tlocTthat  It  needs  respecting  the  feasibility 
of  the  proposals  made  by  this  bill. 

Excerpts  Pbom  Tistimony  or  Ms.  Jakes  R. 
Smith,  Vice  P»EsroENT.  Mississippi  WniAArt 
Association 

(a)  States  have  primary  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  water  pollution  control, 
which  should  not  be  sxirrendered  to  the  Fed. 
eral  Qovemment.      (Heartnys  p.  187.) 

(b)  Association  Is  opposed  to  authorizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  on  Interstate  waters 
and  their  tributaries.  (Hearings,  pp.  187. 
188.) 

(c)  Recommendation  that  8.  649  not  be 
enacted.     (Hearings,  p.  188.) 

We  recognize  that  the  several  States  have 
the  primary  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  control  of  water  pollution.  This  author- 
ity and  responsibility  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  should  meet  this  responsibility  by 
positive  action  to  abate  pollution  on  Intra- 
state streams.  We  oppose  the  extension  of 
additional  authority  for  any  Federal  regula- 
tory agency  in  the  matter  of  water  pollution 
control  unless  its  need  has  been  proved  un- 
equivocally through  the  Callure  of  the  States 
Involved  to  assume  their  proper  responsl- 
blUUee. 

The  association  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  es- 
tablish water  quality  standards  on  Interstate 
and  navigable  waters  or  tributaries  dis- 
charging into  such  waters.  This  Is  not  only 
an  unnecessary  encroachment  on  State  rights 
but  we  feel  that  it  U  Impossible  to  establish 
any  single  standard,  or  for  that  matter,  a 
group  of  standards,  which  could  be  made 
applicable  to  all  the  various  situations  which 
would  occur  throughout  the  country.  Fur- 
ther delegation  of  atrthorlty  to  the  Federal 
Government  at  this  time  Is  unnecessary. 
Universal  standards  assessed  by  distant 
agencies  have  never  worked  In  this  country 
nor  any  other.  The  States,  either  Individ- 
ually or  collectively  as  may  be  necessary,  are 
fully  competent  to  establish  standards  which 
meet  their  specific  situations  or  require- 
ments. Authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  water  quality  standards  on 
Interstate,  navigable,  and  tributary  rivers 
would  constitute  a  long  step  In  taking  the 
States  completely  out  of  the  administration 
of  their  own  pollution  control  programs. 
By  broad  definition,  all  streams  discharge 
Into  an  Interstate  stream  eventually. 

Excerpt  From  thi  Testimony  or   Sam 
Thompson 
(Representing    Council    of    Stete    Govern- 
ments. Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
state   Conference     on     Water     Problems, 
opposing  provision  of  the  bUl  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  set  standards  of 
water  quality  (hearings,  pp.  298.  299)) 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  have  the 
power  to  set  effluent  standards,  there  will  be 
nothing  which  the  State  pollution  control 
agencies  can  do  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  also  do.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  already  In  the  business  of  research, 
training,  and  aiding  construction  of  facili- 
ties.   For  reasons  already  mentioned,  its  ac- 
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tlvltlea  in  these  respects  are  most  helpful 
and  an  Increase  In  them  could  contribute 
much  to  providing  additional  technical  com- 
petence, knowledge,  and  physical  tools  with 
which  to  attack  a  mammoth  problem.  Un- 
der the  Federal  Water  PollutlonxControl  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  engages  in  enforcement  activities 
which  do  present  problems  in  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  Federal-State  relations.  But  If  the 
Federal  statute  continues  to  recite  that 
the  responsibilities  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  are  primary,  and  If  the  Federal  agen- 
cy administering  the  law  actually  imple- 
ments this  arrangement,  a  balance  can  be 
maintained.  However.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  acquires  the  power  to  deter- 
Jpaine  what  shall  or  shall  not  come  out  of 
'waste  disposal  outfalls  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  will  have  become  the  level  of  govern- 
ment with  a  complete  water  quality  pro- 
gram. Since  article  VI.  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution mjikes  Federal  law  supreme,  there 
Is  little  question  that  such  a  complete  Fed- 
eral Invo'vement  will  displace  State  law  and 
State  prog  ams.  The  present  Federal  statute 
reads  In  relevant  part: 

"Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration  of 
sections  466-466k  of  this  title.  State  and  In- 
terstate or  navigable  waters  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  or  pursuant  to  court  order  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  be  displaced 
by  Federal  enforcement  action  (33  U.S.C. 
sec.  466g  (b))." 

It  is  difflcult  to  see  what  would  be  left 
of  this  provision  if  the  effluent  standards 
portion  of  S.  649  were  adopted.  The  govern- 
ing law  on  matters  of  water  quality  woiHd 
then  be  Federal  law  rather  than  SUte  law. 
If  divergent  from  the  relevant  State  statute, 
the  Federal  effluent  requirement  would 
govern.  State  law  and  administration  would 
be  dlFpl.^ced.  The  DoUrymnker  nnd  pt  f-i-cp- 
ment  agency  would  become  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  agency  would 
have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  pollu- 
tion control  activity  throughout  the  coun- 
try Personnel  authorized  and  financed  by 
Congress  and  sustained  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Treasu-y  would  have  to  carry  the 
entire  load. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  that  State  law, 
until  now  and  at  the  present  time  the  chief 
resource  available  for  the  actual  control  and 
abatement  of  pollution,  continues  to  be 
available  for  this  purpose  is  to  avoid  under- 
mining the  authority  of  that  law.  The 
proposal  for  Federal  effluent  control  con- 
templates that  the  Federal  Government  go 
Into  direct  competition  with  State  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  and  not  that  it  rupple- 
ment  or  strengthen  them. 

Excerpt    From    Testimony    or    Dr.    Natale 

COLOSI 

(Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com- 
mittee (consisting  of  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut)  oppoelng 
giving  Federal  Government  authc«-tty  to  set 
standards  of  water  quality  (hearings  o 
582)) 

If  some  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
» Is  now  to  have  authority  to  set  effluent  stand- 
ards, great  confusion  will  ensue.  Polluters 
could  seek  to  play  one  level  of  government 
off  against  the  other  and  to  obtain  the  most 
lenient  standards  which  either  is  willing  to 
Impose.  If  the  standard  set  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  particular  location  is 
the  same  as  that  set  by  State  law  or  Inter- 
state compact.  It  will  be  an  unnecessary  du- 
plication. If  It  Is  different,  the  question 
arUes  as  to  which  will  govern.  In  the  legal 
sense,  this  question  may  be  easy  to  answer, 
but  if  there  Is  any  desire  to  encourage  the 
States  to  do  a  good  pkillutlon  control  job,  the 
obvious  answer  of  Federal  supremacy  will  be 
entirely  destructive  of  State  and  local  efforts. 
Indeed,  one  may  ask  what  Is  supposed  to 
happen  If  the  Federal  agency  has  the  power 
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to  set  effluent  standards,  but  does  not  do  so 
In  a  particular  area  or  for  a  particular  In- 
stallation. Initiation  of  SUte  or  Interstate- 
enforcement  procedure  would  be  difflcult 
since  violators  could  argue  that  a  different 
requirement  may  eventually  be  set  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  no  assurance 
at  all  that  State  law  would  survive.  With 
the  power  conferred  upon  a  Federal  admin- 
IsUatlve  agency  by  S.  649  added  to  those 
already  exercised  under  the  existing  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  the  Federal 
Government  would  then  have  responsibility 
for  everything  from  research  to  enforcement 
and  determination  of  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  particular  waters.  The  authority  to  set 
effluent  standards  has  little  point,  except  as 
a  means  of  cliocsing  among  water  uses. 

Under  existing  Federal  law.  Congress  hat 
declared  that  the  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  the  States  In  pollution  control  shall  be 
primary.  Wliere  single  States  acUng  alone 
may  not  be  In  a  position  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  problems  of  an  area,  the  act  directs 
the  encouragement  of  Interstate  compacts 
for  pollution  control.  We  trust  that  the 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  S.  649  continue 
to  seek  the  buttressing  and  encouragement 
of  State  and  Interstate  efforts.  The  bill 
leaves  these  provisions  of  present  law  In- 
tact. However,  the  effluent  ,f^andard  pro- 
vision would  vitiate  this  declared  policy  of 
Congress. 

KxcERPT  From  Statement  or  Gerald  J, 
Remus,  General  Manager.  Detrott  Met- 
r.opoUTAN  Water  Supply  System,  on  Be- 
HALp    or    Mayor    or    DtTRorr 

That  section  of  S.  648  authorizing  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  set  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity should  be  eliminated  because:  (a)  State 
agencies  are  doing  an  effective  Job;  (b) 
would  cause  duplication;  (c)  Federal  stand- 
ards would  supersede  State  standards  (hear- 
ings, p.  176). 

Section  4(1):  Eliminate  this  entire  sec- 
tion. It  In  essence  eliminates  the  already 
effective  and  efficient  State  agencies  doing 
these  Jobs.  Not  only  would  this  result  In 
duplication  of  agencies  on  the  Federal  level, 
but  also  there  would  then  be  supersession  to 
the  State  a<;encles  which  would  cause  end- 
less confusion.  The  position  of  the  USPH3 
should  be  of  cooperation  and  support.  Not 
only  is  that  our  position  In  southeastern 
Michigan,  but  the  following  agencies  of  the 
State  and  National  character  have  adopted 
similar  policies: 

American   Water  Works  Association. 

American   Society   of  Civil   Knglneers. 

Michigan  Water  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation. 

Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission. 

Michigan   Department  of  Health. 

Michigan  Municipal  League.     " 

City  of  Detroit. 

Excerpt  From  the  Testimony  or  Loring  F. 

OK.MING.     EXBCUTIVE     SECRETARY,     MICHIGAN 

Water  Resources  Committee,  in  Opposi- 
tion TO  Water  Quality  Stanoaros  Provi- 
sion, Hearings.  Pace  415 

This  amendment.  If  enacted,  will  give  to 
the  Federal  Government  virtually  complete 
control  over  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  local  pollution  control  programs 
with  the  power  to  dictate  the  location  of 
Industry,  recreation,  water,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  all  other  water-related  develop- 
ments and  uses  both  within  the  State  and 
throughout  the  country.  This  represents  a 
substantially  complete  preemption  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  a  function 
which  has  always  been  and  Is  presently 
vested  In  our  State.  .Ml  decisionmaking  with 
respect  to  water  resource  admlnUtratlon  will 
be  taken  from  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  placed  In  the  Secretary.  This 
provision,  again,  represents  a  complete  re- 
versal  of   the   broad   policy   of  recognizing, 


preserving,  and  protecting  the  primary  re 
gponslblUtles  of  the  States  as  expressed  In 
sections  1(a)  and  1(b). 

Statement  or  Milton  P.  Adams,  Consultino 
Engineer,  State  and  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  Re- 
porting ON  Results  or  Ballot  Taken  or 
State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Admihistrators,   Hearings,  Page 

memorandum 
To:  All  State  and  Interstate  water  pollution 

control  administrators. 
From:  B.  A.  Poole,  chairman,  steering  com- 
mittee. 
Date:  February  21, 1963. 

The  steering  comlmttee  of  the  State  and 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
trators met  In  Washington,  DC,  on  Febru- 
ary 6-7.  Among  the  Items  considered  was 
current  legislation,  and  specifically  HR 
3166,  which  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Blatnik  on  January  31. 

This  bill,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed  with 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record 
proposes  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  Other  Identical  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  (by  Mr 
DiNGELL)  and  the  Senate  (S.  649  by  Mr' 
MusKiE  and  18  others) . 

The  steering  committee  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  was  opposed  to  sections  2  and 
*w?  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^  decided  that  a  notice  of 
this  fact  should  be  sent  to  all  State  and  In- 
terstate water  pollution  control  agencies  with 
a  request  that  they  express  their  opinions  on 
these  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  bill  bv 
means  of  a  letter  ballot.  ' 

Please  note  that  aecUons  2  and  4  are  con- 
trary to  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  by 
those  administrators  who  attended  a  break- 
fast session  at  the  Water  Pollution  Control 

To  ,Q''io°"  i"^«""8  in  Toronto  on  October 
10,  1962.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  Is  at- 
tached The  Federation  Board  of  Control 
f^I""''  ^^t'^w''"'  "»*  resolution  at  Its  meet- 
ing on  October  11.  These  ideas  are  Incor- 
wlfi***..*"?,  "".*  P^^^ratlon-s  "Statement  on 
Water    Pollution    Control,"    which    may    be 

ortii°S.^*o*n  *"  ^^  January  4963  issue 
JouSll  P°"^«on  Control  Federation 

/•2?"'^!°*'"*f*^  ^""**  '°'"  '^^''Ke  treatment 
If^iV  *''*  '"  **'^°'^  ^^  »  recommenda- 
tion m  a  report  dated  October  1962  on  "in- 
tergovernmental  Reaponslbllltles  for   Water 

S'^h^fh^A'?^*  °'"P°^*'  '"  MetropollUn 
Areas  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  (See  p.  120  )  The 
Commission  was  esUbUshed  by  Pubi  c  lTw 
380  of  the  86th  Congress. 

..«^*,"°*^'°**^  ^""®'  *"  'or  your  conven- 
ience in  expressing  your  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  four  sections  Your  ballot 
Should  be  returned.  <S  me  without  Se Uy 
but  certainly  before  March  15.  I  will  tabu- 
late the  results  so  they  may  be  used  In  the 
presentation  of  our  views  to  congresslona! 
committees  that  consider  the  bill  We  aJe 
trying  to  prevail  on  Milton  Adams  to  accent 

cSmm.T""*'""^  '°'  appearing  before  such 
committees  on  our  behalf. 
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LETTER  BALLOT 

^°  ^'^SIWPCA? *^"*"'  '**"'"*  commlt- 
I  have  read  your  memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 21     1963,  regarding  HR.  3166  and  vo^ 
M  follows  regarding   the  provUlons  of  the 

Section  1 :  Setting  forth  the  "purpose  of 
th  8  act  to  establish  a  positive  national  water 
pollution  control  policy  •   •   ♦." 

In  favor. r  __  _ 

Not  m  favor 1-  — "I"""""     is 

Pnm?»V°°^^-  Establishing  a  Federal  Water 
f-ollutlon  Control  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 


In  favor « 

Not  In  favor ~-''"""""l"~    46 

Section  3:  GranU  for  separation  of  com- 
bined sewers  and  Increasing  grants  for  other 
purposes. 

In  favor •- 

Not  In  favor """""I""""       g 

Section  4:  Setting  standards  applicable  to 
interstate  or  navigable  waters,  etc. 

In  favor _ 

Not  In  favor ----""""2"""    45 

Testimony  or  Mr.  Samitel  S.  Johnson,  on 
Behalt  of  the  National  Association  or 
Manufacturers 

S.  649  "departs  from  sound  principles  In 
four  major  areas"— appropriate  national  wa- 
ter pollution  control  policy  (p.  285);  appro- 
priate level  of  government  for  Issuance  of 
regulations  (p.  288);  grants-in-aid  (p.  289); 
and  the  creation  of  another  new  aeencv  (o 
290).  '   ^^' 

SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  649 

We  believe  that  S.  649  departs  from  sound 
principles  in  four  major  areas — appropriate 
national  water  pollution  control  policy;  ap- 
propriate level  of  government  for  Issuance  of 
regulations;  grants-ln-ald;  and  the  creation 
of  another  new  agency. 

It  Is  noted  first  that  a  new  subsection  1(c) 
would  be  added  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  positive  national  water  poUutlon  con- 
trol poUcy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean  as 
possible  as  opposed  to  the  negative  policy  of 
attempting  to  use  the  full  capacity  of  such 
waters  for  waste  assimilations." 

This  language  was  discussed  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Water  Pollution  held 
In  December  1960,  although  as  stated  at  that 
time  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Gutermuth  of  the  National 
Resources  Council  of  America.  "We  realize 
we  are  never  going  to  get  agreement  on  this 
In  a  meeting  of  this  kind." 

The  following  dialog  occurred: 
Mr.  Cannon  (National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States  of  America) 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  that  panel  n  also  made  a  recommen- 
dation on  the  same  subject.    I  made  a  com- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  panel  n  for 
amendment  to  Include  the  concept  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  which  the  chairman  Indi- 
cated had  merit.    Therefore,  before  any  ac- 
tion Is  taken  on  Mr.  Outermuth's  suggestion 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  same  amendment  for 
consideration  by  those  present  here. 

"Dr.  WoLMAN.  Do  you  have  a  specific  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  modification  or  the  substi- 
tution? This  Is  a  language  problem  and  I 
don't  want  to  get  lost  In  It. 

"Mr.  Cannon.  My  suggestion  vould  be  'as 
clean  as  economically  feasible.' 

"Mr.  Greoo  (Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  Inc.).  I  think  the  point  that  Is 
raised  by  Mr.  Cannon  is  valid.  A  qualifica- 
tion is  necessary.  We  dont  need  to  confine 
ourselves  to  considerations  of  economic 
values,  although  that  is  Important,  and  per- 
haps the  purpose  could  be  served  by  saying 
'In  keeping  waters  as  clean  as  possible  In 
consideration  of  health,  recreation  and 
esthetic  values,  and  economic  and  technical 

^^.Knff."""'"   "'^   "economic   and    technical 
possibilities,'  or  something  like  that 

"Dr.  WoLMAN.  Have  you  considered  the 
suggested  language  made  by  various 
represenutlves? 

'Mr.  gutermuth  Yes.  They  feel  while  It 
Un  t  explicitly  spelled  out  In  this  statement 
everyone  realizes  and  appreciates  that  the 
economic  factors  must  be  conslda-edT  It  is 
assumed. 

•Dr.  WOLMAN.  I  shall  Increase  my  unpop- 
ularity by  assuming  that  thu  means  Vou 
adopt  panel  Is  statement.  Again  I  say  that 
there  shall  appear  in  the  record  any  dis- 
agreements   or    suggestions    for    expanded 
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language,  which  would  take  care  of  those  of 
you  who  feel  that  even  though  it  may  be 
implied,  the  language  might  be  strengthened 
in  the  direction  of  economic  use  and 
application." 

•nie  National  Ttechnlcal  Task  Committee 
on  Industrial  Wastes  accepted  Dr.  Wolman's 
nvltatlon  to  Include  In  the  record  expanded 
language  so  that  the  "language  might  be 
strengtoened  In  the  direction  of  economic 
use  and  application,"  and  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

-rll^i,^?  ^"^"^  meeting  of  the  National 
S2^  ^^  Committee  on  Industrial 
Wastes  on  December  16,  i960,  there  was  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  which  developed  In 
the  final  plenary  session  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution  of  combining 
the  No.  1  recommendations  of  panels  I  and 

"Time  limitations  and  other  factors  at  the 

ril^^J  °*?*°°  ^^''^  ^°*  conducive  to  the 
reaching  of  a  properly  considered  decision 

hv  ^.^  'T^!-  'dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
by  many  that  recommendation  l  as  drafted 
by  panel  I  was  also  adopted  by  panel  in  In 
place  of  their  original  draft.  "nxi  m 

J  If"  ^^^  Interest  of  reconciling  the  points 
of  view  expressed  by  panels  I  and  HI  and  at 
^n=J^'?®.K  ""*  attempting  to  preserve  the 
»«  i  \J^^  participants  at  the  conference. 
tT.T^n  ''f^P^*'"""^  ""^*^t  acceptance  of 
the  following  consolidated  statement  which  ' 
P«!f®"^  *^*  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  orig- 
inal recommendation  1  of  panel  I  and  rec- 
ommendation 1  of  panel  in- 

nrir*,/"°°^*'''*  ^^'^t  the  conference  ex- 
u^  l^.  conviction  that  the  goal  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  Is:  k""u 

«/Vv^^  To  protect  and  enhance  the  capacity 
or  the  water  resources  to  serve  the  widest 
possible  range  of  human  needs-  and 

'(b)  That  this  goal  can  be  approached 
only  b^  accepting  the  policy  of  kee^nVwaSr 
Clean  consistent  with  the  variabilities  with- 
in and  among  different  river  basins  '  " 

Other  pertinent  statements  were  made  by 
distinguished  participants  m  the  conferen  J 

^w»*h?n!^"*°V°'  ""*  Carnegie  Institution 
or  Washington,  stated: 

"On  the  credo.  It  asks  that  water  be  re- 
turned as  nearly  as  clean  as  Is  technically 
possible.    What  Is  technically  possibie?    Per- 

r.^^Hnf.  "^°"i^  ^^""^  the  Idea  of  economic 
feasibility  In  there,  too.  We  did  our  report 
late  at  night  and  In  a  short  time,  aii  £r. 

wt^d.H^^t  Tf  t"  "^^^  °'  "tatement  that 
we  did  not  intend.  Certainly  no  reasonable 
person  (and  I  would  like  to  think  that  we 
fi^h^  ^^^able  on  this)  would  Insist  on 
technics  perfection  at  great  expense  to  any 
community  or  to  the  Nation.  Vhe  Idea?  ll 
^  fn  ^^  "^^  ^J""^  technically  we  are  able 
to  do.  'The  major  question  comes  on  what 
we  are  able  to  do.  It  would  Involve  more 
discussion  than  we  have  time  for  here  to 
answer  that  question." 

Dr.  Erman  A.  Person,  of  the  University  of 
California,  stated:  ^ 

"Now.  getting  to  the  question  of  assimila- 
tive capacity  of  the  receiving  waters  and 
whether  or  not  regulatory  action  should  be 
based  upon  full  assimilative  capacity  Per- 
«>nally.  I  think  this  should  not  be  the  c^e 
Recognition  should  be  made  of  the  full  as- 
similative capacity  In  the  analysis  of  effects 
of  any  potential  waste  discharge  but  provl- 

!h°«'!.,H°^!""'"°'^'"  "''*  ^"ture  development 
should  allow  assimilative  capacity  m  r^rve 
Nevertheless  we  must  recognize  whet^  we 
It^^V^''  °°*'  ^^"t  ^''*  "treams  Just  like  our 
!i^.f  f.^""  """'*  ^  ""***  ««  the  Ultimate  as- 
similating mechanism  for  wastes  m  our  en- 
vironment What  we  must  do  Is  to  insure 
that  conditions  developed  by  this  asslmlla- 
fi^^^H^K  'fyorable  or  at  least  tolerable  and 
m  the  best  Interest  of  the  general  public  " 

Mr.   Leonard   E.   Pasek.   of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  stated:  ""wcriy 

inrtnctrt  ''^'T.  ""^tantlal  extent.  American 
industr>--and    thereby    our    economy— has 
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b«en  built  upon  the  base  of  that  valuable 
ecoDoxnlc  asset — the  ability  of  our  great  wa- 
terways to  dilute,  assimilate,  and  carry  away 
Industrial  wastes.  The  result  has  been  a  liv- 
ing standard  of  widespread  abundance  and 
a  national  defense  potential  that  has  de- 
livered the  goods  during  three  periods  of 
military  conflict." 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  stated: 

"WhUe  it  U  technically  possible  to  restore 
river  and  canal  water  to  lu  virgin  quality 
of  nature  prior  to  industrialization  or  even 
better,  incliidlng  the  restoration  of  all 
aquatic  biology,  it  all  Involves  severe  costs 
and  complex  chain  reactions  In  our  economy. 
Hence,  social  science  research  should  ex- 
plore and  demonstrate  the  alternative 
courses  for  achieving  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise which  permits  an  aggregate  benefit  to 
the  community  of  people  affected.  To  do 
this  involves  ultimately  quite  a  few  value 
Judgments.  Again,  what  should  be  proved 
is  the  social  cost  of  achieving  certain  Intangi- 
ble benefits,  to  whom  they  would  actually  ac- 
crue, and  who  would  share  the  costs,  direct- 
ly and  indirectly. 

"Tt  should  be  demonstrated  particularly, 
that  the  costs  Involved  for  varying  degrees  of 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  aquifers  are 
ultimately  entering  into  the  account  of  the 
American  economy  an<l  thereby  inevitably 
affect  all  the  people.  Costs  of  water  pol- 
lution abatement  can  be  deflected  or  charged 
to  certain  Individuals,  corporations,  or  other 
forms  of  enterprise.  However,  as  in  the  case 
of  taxes  and  levies,  the  actual  burden  (^ 
such  costs  Is  shifted  to  a  broader  number 
of  people  if  not  the  public  in  general. 

"Reliable  and  accurate  knowledge  about 
costs  and  their  ultimate  bearers  should  not 
and  will  not  prevent  the  people  and  their 
representative  government  from  making 
progress  in  water  pollution  abatement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  better  the  public  under- 
stands the  complex  and  interlocked  issues  of 
Intelligent  water  uses  and  the  necessary  ad- 
justments, the  better  become  the  prospects 
for  arriving  at  sensible  solutions  by  volun- 
tary cooperation  and  consent  rather  than 
coercion  and  bureaucratic  rule  or  more  and 
more  centralized  power.  If  the  citizens  of 
a  State  understand  fully  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  costs  to  enterprises  and  to  the  pub- 
lic if  perfectionism  prevails  as,  for  example, 
quality  criteria  for  industrial  effluents  into 
rivers  are  lifted  to  unrealistic  levels,  or  one 
should  require  secondary  treatment  for  mu- 
nicipal sewage  disposal  into  the  ocean,  then 
we  may  expect  to  arrive  at  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

"Such  compromise  could  lie  in  gradual- 
ness  in  the  raising  of  requirements,  in  adop- 
tion of  reasonable  standards  and  a  broader 
participation  in  shouldering  the  costs. 
While  it  may  be  deplorable  that  some  flsh 
are  killed  in  a  river  or  canal  which  actually 
served  primarily  as  a  carrier  of  Industrial 
waste  it  may  yet  be  the  case  that  this  use 
of  that  particular  current  of  water  in  a 
strictly  industrial  area  may  prove  to  be 
the  highest  marginal  productivity  attainable 
that  far  outweighs  any  potential  value  of  the 
commercial  or  the  sport  value  of  the  flsh." 

The  difficulty  with  a  national  policy 
declaration  that  does  not  recognize  a  wide 
range  of  human  needs  and  uses  for  water 
and  does  not  recognize  the  limitations  of 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  is  that  it 
could  be  totally  luireallstic.  Washing  one's 
hands  would  not  be  "keeping  water  as  clean 
as  possible";  yet  certainly  it  Is  not  the  in- 
tent to  outlaw  this  and  other  desirable  uses 
of  water,  such  as  manufacturing  which  can 
vise  1,000  gallons  of  water  to  make  $11.70 
worth  of  manufactured  goods  as  contrasted 
with  irrigation  which  can  require  1,000  gal- 
lons for  only  10  cents  worth  of  agricultural 
crops.  The  real  Intent,  undoubtedly,  is  that, 
after   use,  a  reasonable  eflort   be  made   to 


Improve  the  quality  of  the  used  water  with- 
out placing  complete  reliance  on  the  as- 
similative capacity  of  the  stream. 

We  certainly  make  no  plea  for  overloading 
the  asslmllatlTC  capacities  of  streams  but 
do  make  a  plea  for  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  such  assimilative  capacity  is  a  great 
economic  asset  to  this  country  and  must 
be  employed  to^sOHfr  reasonable  extent.  As 
stated  by  Dr.  Braiidt^at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Water  Pollution,  "from  the 
standpoint  of  continued  success  of  our  agri- 
culture and  industries  in  competition  In  the 
world  market,  the  balance  of  payments,  the 
Integrity  of  the  ciorrency,  effective  control 
over  the  Federal  and  State  budgets,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  the  Improvement 
In  the  real  Income  of  the  people.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  prudent  husbandry  prevail  In 
the  use  of  other  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources.  This  must  also 
apply  to  water  pollution  abatement." 

Therefore,  we  urge  this  distinguished  sub- 
committee to  reject  any  unqualified  state- 
ment of  objective  "of  keeping  waters  as  clean 
as  possible"  and  make  certain  that  national 
policy  recognizes  the  desirability  of  using 
water  for  fulfilling  a  wide  range  of  human 
needs  and  also  recognizes  the  limitations  of 
economic  and  technical  feasibility  in  water 
pollution  abatement. 

FEDER.M.    WATER    POLLUTION    CONTBOL 
REGULATIONS 

S.  649  would  also  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  so  as 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  Issue  regulations,  setting 
forth  standards  of  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
all  waters  which  are  either  Interstate  or 
navigable,  and  setting  forth  the  type,  volume, 
or  strength  of  matter  permitted  to  be  dis- 
charged directly  Into  interstate  or  navigable 
waters  or  reaching  such  waters  after  dis- 
charge Into  a  tributary  of  such  waters.  It 
would  also  be  provided  that  "Th«f  alteration 
of  the  physical,  chemical,  or  biological  prop- 
erties of  such  Interstate  or  navigable  waters 
or  the  placing  of  matter  In  such  waters  In 
violation  of  regulations  issued  under  this 
subsection  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public 
nuisance  and  subject  to  abatement  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

This  amendment  could  well  mean  the  end 
of  water  pollution  control  regulation  by  the 
States.  It  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
statement  contained  tn  section  1  of  the  act 
that  "It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect  the 
primary  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the 
States  In  preventing  and  controlling  water 
pollution."  It  appears  to  be  a  complete  Fed- 
eral preemption  by  the  Congress  of  the  field 
of  water  pollution  control  regulation  and  as 
such  could  render  null  and  void  all  State  reg- 
ulntlon  of  the  subject  matter.  It  will  sub- 
stitute Federal  policy  over  virtually  all  the 
water  pollution  control  programs  of  the 
States  and  their  duly  constituted  agencies. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  such  a 
drastic  reversal  of  approach  to  water  pollu- 
tion regulation.  Very  substantial  progress 
In  water  pollution  control  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  under  State  and  Interstate  reg- 
ulation. As  stated  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Drlscoll  of 
the  Council  of  State  Oovernments  on  behalf 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems in  1961.  "The  integrity  of  State  regu- 
latory progr£mas,  and  of  State  administration 
generally,  must  depend  on  a  congressional 
recognition  that  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  operate  In  the  public  Interest 
no  less  than  do  Federal  agencies.  Any  other 
assvunption  is  destructive  of  State  responsi- 
bility and  vitality  In  atur  Federal  system  and 
argues  either  for  costly  and  confusing  Fed- 
eral duplication  of  State  activity  or  for  direct 
administration  of  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol function  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee supports  either  of  these  objectives." 


In  December  1960,  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Problems  adopted  a  resolution 
which  contained  the  following  statement: 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  vigorously 
oppose  the  extension  of  Federal  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  over  intrastate  pollution  by 
means  of  a  general  assertion  of  enforcement 
Jurisdiction  over  navigable  waters  or  by  any 
other  means  which  would  Interfere  with 
State  performance  in  this  field." 

When  the  power  to  issue  regulations  Is 
lodged  In  the  Central  Government,  the  In- 
evitable tendency  Is  to  formulate  uniform, 
nationwide  rules.  This  Is  the  easy  way  out 
for  the  administrator,  and  probably  Is  the 
only  practical  way  for  him  to  try  to  admin- 
ister regulations  throughout  such  a  large 
country.  Such  a  result  would  be  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  water  pollution  control 
field,  because  It  would  fall  to  recognize  the 
variabilities  within  and  among  river  basins. 
Inevitably,  the  results  would  be  harsh  and 
unjust  in  some  situations  and  perhaps  too 
lax  In  others.  The  only  alternative  would 
be  to  formulate  different  regulations  for 
each  local  situation  throughout  the  country, 
and  this  would  entail  a  voluminous  bulk  of 
regulations  which  would  take  years  to  evolve 
properly.  Turning  an  administrator  loose 
(it  is  not  clear  whether  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act)  with 
Instructions  to  "keep  waters  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible" could  turn  into  a  disastrous  adventure 
In  Federal  regulation. 

For  effective  and  realistic  results  in  water 
pollution  control.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
leave  the  actual  formulation  of  regulations 
to  the  States.  More  than  40  States,  includ- 
ing the  most  populous  and  highly  indus- 
trialized, require  the  filing  of  detalled^  plans 
for  treatment  of  waste  water  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  permit  before  new  industrial  plants 
may  be  constructed  and  before  revisions  or 
extensions  to  existing  manufacturing  proc- 
esses or  waste  treatment  facilities  may  be 
made.  Under  these  and  other  State  control 
measures,  stream  conditions  are  Improving. 
For  example.  It  has  been  reported  that  "Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  spawning  runs 
of  shad  In  the  Delaware  River  have  increased 
spectacularly,  and  last  spring  witnessed 
some  of  the  world's  best  shad  fishing.  One 
could  stand  In  the  swiftly  moving  water  and 
watch  the  adult  shad  working  their  way  up- 
stream while  casting  for  them  with  a  fly  rod 
or  spinning  gear.  There  Is  no  creel  limit 
on  these  wonderful  game  and  food  fish,  and 
catches  of  a  dozen  or  more  could  often  be 
made  during  a  morning,  afternoon,  or 
evening." 

Likewise,  a  study  has  shown  that  the  Ohio 
River,  one  of  the  world's  great  Industrial 
rivers,  has  present  In  It  131  different  species 
of  flsh  and  that  It  supports  an  average  fishing 
pressure  of  about  1.500  anglers  per  day.  The 
I960  report  of  ORSANCO  Included  a  caption 
stating:  "Clean  rivers  are  enhancing  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Pictured  here  Is  part  of  the  estimated  65.000 
people  at  the  hydroplane  race  regatta  at 
Madison.  Ind.,  on  October  3,  1960.  During 
the  4-month  period  starting  June  1.  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Issued  notices  covering  34  regat- 
tas or  ski  shows.  26  of  which  were  conducted 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Ohio  River  and  8  on 
tributaries." 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Congress  not 
abandon  the  present  system  of  State  and 
interstate  regulation,  which  is  achieving  ef- 
fective progress,  and  substitute  for  it  a  re- 
mote, centralized  system  of  regulation  which 
could  not  possibly  adjust  Itself  to  all  the  local ' 
variations  In  water  pollution  control  prob- 
lems. We  respectfully  urge  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee  not  to  recommend  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  9. 

CRANTS-IN-AU> 

The  bin  would  also  amend  Isectlon  7  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  so  as  to 
raise  the  dollar  limitation  on  Federal  con- 
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struction  grants  from  9600.000  to  $1  million; 
raise  the  limit  on  grants  for  joint  oonstruc- 
Uon  projects  from  $2,400,000  to  $4  mUllon; 
.nnd  authorize  in  perpetuity  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  of  $100  nUllion  per  year  for 
the  separation  of  combined  sewers  which 
carry  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other 
wastes. 

It  Is  relerant  to  examine  the  history  of  the 
Federal  grant  coostniction  program.  When 
first  enacted  in  1956.  the  maxlmiun  dollar 
amount  was  $250,000  and  there  was  no  ad- 
ditional amount  for  joint  projects.  The  total 
authorkatlon  was  $50  mUllou  per  year.  In 
1961,  arflendmenta  were  adopted  which  raised 
the  dollJlr  Umlt  from  $250,000  to  $600,000 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  raise  it  again  to 
$1  mUllon. 

Also  In  1061.  a  higher  limit  for  joint  proj- 
ecu  was  set  at  $3,400,000  and  it  U  now  pro- 
posed to  raiM  It  to  $4  million.  StiU  further 
in  1961.  the  annual  authorization  was  raised 
from  $60  million  to  $80  million  for  fiscal  1962 
to  $90  million  for  fiscal  1963,  to  $100  million 
for  fiscal  1964.  and.  In  effect,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  double  this  to  a  total  of  $200  million 
per  year  for  sewerage  and  sewage  treatment 
ThU  lllustratei  the  ineviteble  tendency  of 
grants-in-aid  to  expand  oontinuaUy  once 
they  are  Instituted.  Perhaps  the  Increased 
spending  called  for  In  this  bill  Is  but  one 
more  step  toward  future  Increased  spending 
ad  infinitum.  We  understand  that  the  total 
expenditures  required  to  separate  storm  sew- 
ers and  sanitary  sewers  In  this  country  would 
be  $8.5  billion.  ' 

The  Increases  in  the  dollar  limitations  are 
obviously  intended  to  benefit  larger  ciUes 
and  this  seems  all  the  more  unjustifiable 
when  it  is  realized  that  per  capita  sewage 
treatment  costs  are  less  for  the  larger  cities 
than  they  are  for  the  smaller  cities.  It  also 
seems  unjustlflable  in  Ught  of  the  facts  that 
for  tastance.  Cincinnati  buUt  a  $«6  million 
sswagd  treatment  plant  some  years  ago  and 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  built  a  $100  mUllon 
w««ge  treatment  some  years  ago.  relying  on 
their  own  resources.  Allegheny  County  fi- 
nanced its  construction  by  the  issuance  of 
revenue  bonds,  which  seems  to  be  an  equita- 
ble method  of  financing  well  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  larger  cities. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  proposal 
to  create  a  grant-in-aid  program  in  perpe- 
tuity ts  m  direct  Tlolauon  of  the  recommen- 
dation*   of    the    Advisory    Commission    on 
intwgovernmental  RelaUons.     ThU  perma- 
nent Commission  was  created  by  PubUc  Law 
86-380  and  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
^e  Federal,  State,   and   local   governments 
with  the  purpose,  among  others,  to  "provide 
a  forum  for  discussing  the  administration 
and  coordination  of  Federal  grants  and  othM 
programs    requiring    intergovernmental    co- 
operation." to  "give  critical  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  controls  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grant  programs."  and 
to   make  available  technical  assistance  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  review  of  proposed 
legislation  to  determine  Its  overall  effect  on 
the  Federal  system." 

la  Its  report  on  "Periodic  Congressional 
Reassessment  of  Federal  Grants-in-Ald  to 
states  and  Local  Oovernmente. "  dated  June 
iwi,  the  Commission  studied  the  problem 
re  ating  "to  the  difficulty  encountered  In  ter- 
minating financial  grants-in-aid  from  the 
National  Government  to  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  once  the  basic  purpose 
or  the  grant  has  been  aasentUlly  achieved, 
and  comparable  difficulties  In  redlrecUng  the 
grant  In  order  to  reflect  changed  conditions  " 
Oa  page  27  of  the  report,  the  Commission 

tev^nH™*v?'w*  y**"  ■*"  •  maximum  period 
"«yond  which  no  grant  should  continue  with- 
out reappraisal  and  reenactment  If  such  Is  In 
order."  The  Commission  specifically  reoom- 
nwnds  that  the  authorisation  for  any  new 
grant  should  expire  on  June  SO  of  the  afth 
CIX 1239 
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calendar  year  beginning  after  such  author- 
ization unless  an  earlier  date  Is  otherwise 
sprolflcaUy  provided  by  law.  The  provision  of 
a.  649  authorizing  a  grant-lh-ald  program  in 
perpetuity  completely  ignores  this  wise  coun- 
sel from  a  distinguished  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
respectfully  request  permission  to  submit  a 
copy  of  the  June  1961  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relatloni 
for  Inclusion  In  the  flle  of  the  subcommittee 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  do  not  necessarUy 
provide  a  permanently  accelerating  effect. 
For  example,  the  MUwaukee  Journal  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1962,  reported  that  a  review  of  the 
water  pollution  situation  in  Wisconsin  had 
been  made  by  the  SUte  water  pollution  com- 
mittee and  the  board  of  health,  as  foUows- 

"It  clearly  shows  that  Wlsccfhaln  has  lost 
ground  m  municipal  poUutlon  control  since 
the  midflf Ues.  While  Industries  reduced 
their  waste  discharges  by  9J2  percent  be- 
tween 1954  and  1961.  municipal  discharges 
increased  2.6  percent.  Thanks  to  industrial 
efforts,  the  overall  reduction  that  has  gained 
WUconsln's  pioneer  program  naUonal  atten- 
tion continued,  amounting  to  7.2  percent  In 
this  period. 

"The  2:6-percent  increase  in  municipal  pol- 
lution contrasts  with  a  7-percent  reduction 
achieved  betwen  1949  and  1954.  ThU  slow- 
down U  blamed  by  Theodore  F.  Wlsnlewskl 
director  of  pollution  control,  on  the  Federal 
aid  program.  Federal  grants  have  been 
available  since  1956  for  local  sewage  plant 
construction.  f"»"* 

"  "^J  grants  speeded  things  up  for  a  whUe,' 
he  said,  'and  then  we  began  to  lose  ground 
Communities  used  to  go  ahead  on  their  own. 
Now  they  wait  for  grants." 

come  to  a  stendstlU.  That"*  the  way  it  U 
right  now.  Wlsconsln-s  aUotment  has  been 
used  up  and  Congress  has  not  yet  made  an 

S  j'iJ"?K'^*"  '"^  "'^  ^^^  ^*"  <'"'^'^''  ' 

"The  Federal  program  began  with  $50  mU- 
llon a  year  and  had  Increased  to  $80  mUUon 
T  ^tf'^^^  ^°  ^^^^^^^  ^  the  pending 

Z  HSiV.'°°  "'"•  "^•'^^  *^"  '^^  p"«^  "y 

<?tIS^°'t'^*  *****  "'"*  ^^'^rul.  as  well  as 
State,  enforcement  of  poUuflon  laws  would 
be  geared  to  the  flow  of  money  for  granu 
because  municipaliUes  cannot  be  forced  t<i 
bear  the  whole  cost,  when  they  can  get  PW- 
eral  aid  by  waiting.       '  ^    »"  Bci.  nta 

"  -Another  thing.'  he  said.  'U  that  too  high 
a  percentage  of  the  money  U  being  used  for 
ntercepting  sewers  and  outfaUs.  The  act 
includes  these  among  treatment  faculties 
I  think  the  definition  should  be  changed 
.Z!^i  ^®®°7«  ^^^l  a^ut  $4,200,000  of  con- 
a^^S^  '^'^'^  ^^  «'^^'  but  only  about 
$2,800,000  was  actually  for   treatment.    >Sr 

io^cL''®^  P'''°'"  ^  1856,  Wisconsin  averaaed 
$2,500,000  for  treatment  without  pJd^ 
grants.  Tou  can  see  how  UtUe  we've  gained 
■The  Federal  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  take  care  of  these  problems  or 
eliminated  entirely.'  '•  wuicma  or 

We  recommend  that  the  latter  alternative 
be  chosen,  not  only  to  eliminate  the  slow- 
ing-down  effect,  but  also  because  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  program,  In  many  instances 
merely  has  the  effect  of  dUplacing  unsub^ 
sldlz«l  construction  with  subsidlaed  con- 
strucuon.  in  addition  to  being  an  improper 
assumpuon  of  a  State  and  local  resporS- 
bUity  by  the  Federal  Government  The 
proper  Federal  role  should  be  In  the'  fields 
of  research,  consultation,  advice,  and  prximo- 
tional-educational  efforts. 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Of 
course,  water  quality  control  U  a  much 
broader  subject  than  considerations  related 
Bolely  to  public  health,  vitally  Important  as 
they  may  be.  Hydrologlcal  factors,  geologic 
factors,  agricultural  factors,  and  econoiilc 
factors  are  aUo  involved,  and  are  matters  of 
tremendous  importance  In  thU  field 

«,?m7®''!!"'  ^^  *™  *°  general  opp<iBed  to  a 
proliferation  of  new  agencies  with  resultant 
duplication  of  faciUties  and  personnel  and 
confllcta  With  existing  policies  and  practices. 
It  U  my  suggestion  that  the  committee 
give  consideration  to  vesting  of  the  super- 
vUion  of  Federal  activities  In  thU  field  toTa 
commission  composed  of  representaUves  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
,tv,  tf*°'"'  *^*  ^"  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  o«  Agriculture;  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce:  and  the  Pub- 

SLi^h^'i^  ^'^"'  °'  'b"  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  ThU  would 
permit  coordinated  use  of  the  laboratories, 
other  faculties,  and  personnel  of  these  vart^ 
oua  departments  in  a  unified  program  of 
appropriate  Federal  activities  In  thU  field. 
We  greatly  appreciate  thU  opportunltv  to 
present  our  views  on  thU  biU  to  thU  dU- 
tinguUhed  subcommittee,  and  we  reiterate 
^l^*^'^^?'^*  *^*  information  we  have  sub- 
Su^^raTSL^  '''^"'"'  *"  '^^  .ubcommlttee-. 

m,^{;-  .^^^^-     ^^-   President,   how 
much  time  have  I  remaining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  30  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes. to  make  certain  points  re- 
sponsive to  the  Senator  from  KentucW 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
^  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized 
Mr     MTJSKIE,      Mr.    President.'  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Coopei] 
has  said  that  the  Ricobd  does  not  con- 
tain testunony  to  support  the  need  dr 
the  feasibility  of  standards.    I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  through  all  the  refer- 
ences to  that  subject  in  the  testimony 
but  on  page  470  of  the  hearings  there 
appears    the    strong    endorsement    of 
standards  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,     " 
Education,  and  W-lfare.    I  suggest  that 
ne  would  not  have  recommended  them 
L  he  did  not  think  them  feasible-  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  have  formed  a 
judgment  as  to  their  feasibility  without 
first  discussing  the  question   with  the 
Public  Health  Service  experts  and  the 
other  experts  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  referred. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  attitude  of 
the  States  on  the  standards  section, 
today  in  my  remarks  I  cited  several 
representatives  of  State  agencies  who 
endorse  this  biU  in  its  entirety-  and  I 
?r*i';v,  ""#"  J*"*,  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  the  most  recent  evi- 
dence of  the  attitude  of  the  SUtes-  this 
comes  from  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation,  which  is  identified  as  fol- 
lows: «    *U1 


ANOTHB   HKW   AOKirCT 

T»^n  tJ"  *^"***  *^  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  by  adding  a  section  2. 
which  would  create  a  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
Uon  Control  AdmlnUtratton  In  the  Depart- 


The  foUowIng  report  of  the  LegUlatlvs 
AnalysU  Committee  was  una^ouslj 
adopted  by  the  Bo«xl  of  Control  of  thl 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Federation  at  It. 
f«  "i*^  ""^^^""^  ^  Seattle,  Wash..  October 
10.1963.  The  board  represents  87  U5.  .^ 
ber  assocUtlons.  totaling  nearly  10.000  in- 
dlvlduaU  concerned  with  water  pollution 
control. 

Individual  members  Include  professional 
engineers,  municipal  officiaU,  education  and 
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reaearcb  personnel,  IndxiBtrial  representa- 
tives, waste-water  treatment  plant  superin- 
tendents and  operators,  regulatory  person- 
nel, equipment  manufacturers,  and  others 
Interested  in  water  pollution  control. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  the  federa- 
tion has  to  say  about  standards. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  that  printed  In  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  but  today  I  have 
had  it  printed  in  the  Congussjonal 
RicoRD.  However,  I  agree  that  this  is 
not  In  rebuttal  of  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  with  reference 
to  testimony  In  the  hearings. 

The  fourth  recommendation  by  the 
federation  is  as  follows : 

The  Water  PoUution  Cksntfol  Federation 
recognizes  the  desirability  ot  determining 
uniform  water  quality  criteria  for  specific 
uses;  however,  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  needs  of  specific  river  basins,  the  Water 
PoUution  Control  Federation  recommends 
the  establishment  and  use  of  such  criteria 
as  a  r  cooperative  effort  by  industry,  State, 
local.  Interstate,  and  Federal  agencies  for 
and  within  specific  river  basins. 

Mr.  President,  what  provisions  of  the 
bill  determine  whether  there  will  be 
such  a  cooperative  effort?  That  part  of 
the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  bearing  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State 
and  Interstate  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, and  with  murLlclpallties  and  Industries 
Involved,  prepare  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  water  quality  to  be  appUcable 
to  Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  caU  such  a 
public  hearing  on  his  own  motion  or  when 
petitioned  to  do  so  by  the  Xjovemor  of  any 
State  subject  to  or  affected  by  the  water 
quaUty  standards  set  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
revision  in  such  standards. 

So.  Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  not  only  do  the  States  par- 
ticipate in  establishing  the  standards  in 
the  first  instance,  but.  In  addition,  they 
can  initiate  action  to  modify  and  revise 
the  stfindards. 

I  read  further: 

(3)  Such  standards  of  quality  shall  be 
such  as  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  serve  the  pxorpoees  of  this  Act. 
In  establishing  standards  designed  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  such  waters,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  their 
use  and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  prop- 
agation of  fish  and  wUdllfe,  recreaUonal 
piurposes,  and  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
other  legitimate  uses. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  pursuant  to  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  waters  only  if,  within  a  rea- 
sonable  time — 

Again  opening  the  door  to  State  ac- 
tion— 

after  being  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  do 
so,  the  appropriate  Stetes  and  Interstate 
agencies  have  not  developed  standards  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  and  applicable 
to  such  interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  what  docu- 
ment is  the  Senator  from  Maine  read- 
ing? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.    Prom  page  27  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
add — so  that  the  complete  story  will  be 
in  the  Record — that  aU  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  would  be  provided  by  Senate 
bill  649  would  be  Independent  of,  and 
would  be  in  advance  of,  any  enforce- 
ment proceedings.  Indeed,  if  standards 
are  established  under  this  section,  it 
might  well  be  that  the  need  for  enforce- 
ment proceedings  would  be  eliminated, 
because  there  would  have  been  agree- 
ment, in  advance  of  the  creation  of  any 
endangerment  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  any  person,  and  by  consultation  with 
all  the  interested  parties,  on  standards 
designed  to  assign  reasonable  uses,  qual- 
ities, and  standards  to  the  waters  in 
question. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  reasonable  notice,  and 
that  everyone  would  be  on  notice  as  to 
the  standards  expected  and  as  to  the  pol- 
lutants allowed  to  enter  the  stream,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  everyone  con- 
cerned would  be  on  notice  with  respect  to 
the  requirements,  I  submit  that  the  need 
for  enforcement  proceedings  would  be 
minimized. 

But  if  there  were  endangerment  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  any  persons,  not- 
withstanding the  action  taken  under 
Senate  bill  649,  as  I  have  described  it. 
the  enforcement  proceeding  which  would 
follow  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
made  reference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  29  of  the  re- 
port, imder  what  was  formerly  subsec- 
tion (f ) ,  but,  according  to  the  report,  will 
now  be  subsection  (g),  subsection  (g) 
reads  as  follows : 

(g)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  waters  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which  the 
discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution)  originate,  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  pollution,  and 

Is  that  language  to  be  included  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  exactly  as  it  now 
is.    It  is  now  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this 
language  contemplates  that  the  action 
may  be  brought  only — in  the  absence  of 
consent  by  the  State  involved — when  the 
origin  of  the  pollution  is  in  the  offending 
State  and  when  it  brings  a  menace  to 
health  in  adjoining  States? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  as  I  understand 
the  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCH»*  Paragraph  2  reads  as 
follows: 

In  the  case  of  pollution  of  waters  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or   discharges    (causing  or   contributing   to 
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such  pollution)  originate,  may,  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

Is  it  necessary,  as  a  condition  to  the 

right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a 
suit  and  to  institute  action  in — let  us 
say — Ohio,  if  the  pollution  occurs  there, 
to  have  the  consent  of  the  Governor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  language  of  the 
act  will  not  be  changed;  and  I  think  "the 
Senator's  interpretation  of  it  is  correct 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  th^  pollution  orig- 
inated in  Ohio  and  affected  residents  in 
an  adjoining  State — for  example,  Indi- 
ana— since  two  States  would  be  involved, 
the  action  could  be  brought  against  the 
Ohio  offender  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct  under 
present  law;  and  the  provision  would  not 
be  changed  by  the  bill. 

The  Senator  is  concerned  with  court 
proceedings.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
a  provision  that  I  want  to  be  sure  comes 
to  his  attention.  The  bill  would  add  to 
the  enforcement  section  of  the  bill  the 
requirement  that  if  the  proceeding 
actually  gets  into  court,  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  standards  shall  be  an  issue. 
So  the  burden  would  be  on  the  Secretary 
to  establish  the  practicability  of  the 
standards  which  he  would  set  under 
S.  649. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Secretary 
now  have  the  right  to  establish 
standards? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  point  on 
which  th^  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
disagree.  I  say  that  he  does.  I  make 
that  statement  because,  in  order  to  trig- 
ger the  enforcement  proceeding,  the 
Secretary  must  believe  that  there  is  an 
endangerment  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  any  persons,  and  the  chief  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  Interpreted  "welfare"  as  In- 
cluding fish  and  wildlife  uses,  recrea- 
tional uses,  industrial  uses  and  agricul- 
tural uses  as  well  as  public  water  supply. 
Therefore,  under  present  law  the  Sec- 
retary must  first  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  endanger- 
ment of  health  and  welfare  of  any  per- 
sons in  accordance  with  that  standard 
that  I  have  read.  If  he  believes  that 
there  is,  obviously  he  must  set  up  some 
objective  standards  to  reach  such  a  con- 
clusion. Then  he  may  trigger  the  en- 
forcement proceeding. 

The  bin  S.  649  would  subsUtute  for  the 
subjective  forms  of  Judgment  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  State,  the  communities, 
and  the  industries  would  participate  In 
advance  of  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards spelling  out  what  is  health  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  in  the  report 
are  the  provisions  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards?  Is  that  not  com- 
pletely new  material? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     It  appears  on  page  8. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  the  report  clearly  spells  out  that, 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  case-by- 
case,  river  basin  by  river  basin,  or  even 
portion  of  a  river  basin  by  portion  of 
river  basin  evaluation  of  water  quality 
standards. 


Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  comment 
In  relation  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  what  he  is 
talking   about   is   a   study   of   national 
standards  of  water  quality.    If  the  Sen- 
ator means  by  national  standards  what 
all  the  witnesses  In  the  hearings  meant 
by  national  standards,  I  point  out  that 
they  were  all  opposed  to  such  standards: 
and  I  am  opposed  to  them.    If  he  meant 
something  different,  he  ought  to  clarify 
the  point.     I  do  not  believe  in  uniform 
national  standards.     I  believe  in  setting 
standards  by  streams  and  by  portions  of 
streams.    They  should  be  standards  that 
would   reflect   the   differences  in   water 
supply,  the  differences  in  water  uses,  the 
intensity  of  water  uses,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  water  river  by  river  and  por- 
tion of  river  by  portion  of  river. 

I  am  opposed  to  uniform  national 
standards.  I  say  that  the  only  way  we 
can  establish  the  kind  of  standards  about 
which  I  am  talking  is  to  start  working 
at  the  task.  We  should  start  working  at 
it  with  those  who  know  something  about 
it.  They  are  the  States,  the  communi- 
ties, industries,  and  water  users  of  all 
kinds.  I  believe  that  the  bill,  S.  649. 
would  establish  that  procedure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  requested  by 
the  Secretary  to  do  bo.  may  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  go  into 
a  State  and  bring  an  action  in  a  case 
in  which  a  yrong  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  citizens  of  Ohio  through  a  pol- 
lution originating  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  as  I  read  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  the  Attorney  General  intends 
to  go  into  Ohio  to  abate  a  pollution  orig- 
inating in  Ohio  and  offending  the  rights 
of  Ohio,  he  must  have  the  consent  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  MUSKIK  That  is  as  I  under- 
stand the  present  law,  and  that  provi- 
sion would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  lAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  answer 
that  question.  ^ 

Mr.  COOPER.     Under  present  law? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     If  an  act  of  pollu- 
tion should  originate  in  Ohio  and  should 
cause  injury  to  a  citiasen  of  Ohio,  may 
the   Attorney    General   of    the    United 
States  bring  an  action  against  the  Ohio 
citizen  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio? 
Mr.  COOPER.     No;  he  may  not. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     He  may  not. 
Mr.  COOPER.    The  law  provides: 
In  the  case  of  pollution  of  waters  which  is 
endangertng  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons In  a  SUte  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  dlschargns  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)   originate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on   behalf   of   the   United   States   to  secure 
abatement  of  pollution. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?         j  | 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  very  point,  I  should  like  to  caU  at- 
tention to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 


the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  beUeve 
their  coUoquy  has  gone  a  UtUe  further 
than  they  intended  to  go.  If  poUution 
originated  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  if 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  requested  its  abate- 
ment, a  suit  could  be  brought  on  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Attorney 
General  only  if  the  waters  were  inter- 
state waters,  and  only  if  those  waters 
emptied  into  other  waters  that  made  it 
a  part  of  an  interstate  system. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  that  i>oint. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  wanted  to  have  that 
condition  in  the  Record  because  aU  the 
prmcipal  rivers  in  the  peninsular  part 
of  my  State  are  intrastate.     I  wish  it 
completely  understood  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  which  under  any 
circumstances  would  give  Federal  juris- 
diction.   I  understand  that  that  point  is 
taken  care  of  by  subsection  (c)  (6)  of  the 
new  section  10  of  the  act  as  reprinted 
on  page  27  of  the  committee  report,  with 
the  amendment  In  the  following  words: 
(6)   Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall   (a) 
prevent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (b)  extend 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  water  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

That  would  mean  that  nothing  but 
truly  interstate  waters  could  ever  be  af- 
fected by  the  act.  Is  that  position  .Cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  that  point.  The  bill  would  not  en- 
large the  jurisdiction  over  any  wafer 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First,  it  would  have 
to  be  a  stream  that  was  Interstate.  If 
the  action  were  to  be  brought  against  a 
citizen  of  Ohio  for  pollution  which  origi- 
nated in  Ohio,  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor would  have  to  be  obtained  or  the 
Governor  would  have  to  request  that  the 
act'on  be  brought. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  could  be  done 
only  if  the  pollution  were  in  an  interstate 
basin. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  it  were  in  an  intra- 
state basin,  under  no  circumstances 
would  Federal  jurisdiction  accrue.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stand the  law. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
point.  In  1956  the  then  administration 
submitted  a  water  pollution  control  bill 
which  included  a  section  7,  which  read  as 
follows: 

The  Surgeon  General  shall,  after  careful 
investigation  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  State  water  poUution  con- 
trol agencies,  and  with  municipalities  and 
industries  Involved,  prepare  or  adopt  and 
publish  standards  of  quality  to  be  applicable 
to  such  interstate  waters  at  the  point  or 
points  where  such  waters  fiow  across  or  form 
the  boundary  of  two  or  more  States. 

That  proposed  legislation  was  sup- 
ported by  a  letter  from  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  13.  1955;  and  the  sUndards  section 
was  endorsed. 

Quality  standards  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  thought  of  for  a  long 
time,  and  considered  an  important  in- 
strument to  achieve  the  objective  which 
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the  Senator  from  Kentucky  himself  en- 
dorses In  his  minority  views;  that  is  im- 
proving our  efforts  toward  raising  water 
quality  and  reducing  pollution 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back  his 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper]. 

*w^^^°^^^^^^^"^-    ^^-  President,  will 
the  Presiding  Officer  restate  the  Issue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
heve  that  bill  S.  649  is  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  come  bef6re  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

It  represents  a  bold  and  long  delayed 
approach  to  one  of  the  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problems  facing  our  country— the 
problem  of  water  pollution. 

In  an  age  of  almost  continual  cold  war 
crisis,  with  a  civil  rights  revolution  ex- 
ploding in  our  backyards,  with  serious 
economic  and  social  problems  all  around 
us.  It  may  seem  easy  and  convenient  to' 
postpone  solutions  to  a  problem  which  we 
always  have  with  us— the  problem  of  our 
own  destruction  of  our  natural  resources. 
But  the  soluUon  to  this  problem  can- 
not be  postponed.    It  grows  worse  every 
day  and  every  hour.    And  if  we  continue 
to  delay  facing  up  to  It,  we  may  discover 
some  day  that  it  is  too  late— that  our 
natural  resources  have  been  destroyed 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  never  be 
restored  again. 

Chief  among  these  priceless  resources.  " 
of  course,  is  water.  The  need  for  ample 
suppUes  of  clean,  fresh  water  has  been 
known  since  animal  life  first  appeared  on 
this  earth.  This  bill  will  give  us.  for  the 
first  time,  standar^ls  of  water  quality  and 
a  reasonable  procedure  to  enforce  those 
standards. 

No  longer  wiU  interstate  and  naUonal 
pollution  problems  be  shunted  aside  by 
the  aUbi  that  they  should  be  handled 
locally,  when  everyone  involved  knows 
that  they  will  not  be. 

DETEBCENT  POLLUTION  A  SPECIAL  PaOBLIM 

Others  wUl  speak  at  length  on  the 
principal  features  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to 
speak  mainly  on  the  section  relating  to 
the  poUuOon  of  water  by  detergents. 

About  2  years. ago.  as  Governor  of 
Wisconsin.  I  became  concerned  about 
this  problem.  Several  State  agencies 
were  put  to  work  studying  it. 

Since  that  time,  considerable  research 
has  been  done,  many  popular  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  have   appeared 
and    the    public    has    acquired    a    fair 
understanding  of  this  problem 
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I  shall  review  the  problem  briefly,  and 
I  shall  limit  myself  primarily  to  pub- 
lished scientific  articles  or  the  testimony 
of  acknowledged  authorities. 
.^  Synthetic  detergents,  which  are  in 
general  household  and  industrial  use  to- 
day, are  a  powerful  cleaning  agent. 
Almost  4  billion  pounds  a  year  are  sold 
in  this  country.  About  75  percent  of 
these  detergents  are  made  from  a  chem- 
ical known  as  ABS — alkyl  benzene 
sulfonate. 

Most  of  the  detergents  in  general  use 
today — whether  they  contain  ABS  or 
not — present  special  problems  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution. 
V  One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
this  problem  is  Dr.  I.  A.  Eldib.  president 
of  Eldib  Engineering  &  Research  Lab- 
oratory, Newark.  N.J.  Dr.  Eldib  is  a  re- 
search chemist  who  serves  as  a  consult- 
ant to  some  of  America's  leading  indus- 
tries. He  first  did  his  studies  in  deter- 
gent pollution  for  the  Esso  Research  & 
Engineering  Co. 

In  a  recently  published  paper,  "Bio- 
degradability  of  Detergents."  Dr.  Eldib 
simimarized  the  problem  posed  by  deter- 
gents and  told  of  the  newest  discoveries 
in  this  field. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  basic  problem 
Is  that  these  synthetic  detergents  are 
not  "^egradable"— that  is,  they  are  not 
easily  decomposed  by  the  living  micro- 
organisms used  in  the  sewage  disposal 
process.  These  organisms — primarily 
bacteria  and  protozoa — are  used  as  a 
medium  to  purify  sewage.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  ox3rgen.  bacteria  convert  the 
organlcs  in  sewage  to  new  growth  while 
using  a  minimum  amount  of  the  or- 
ganlcs for  energy.  For  complex  chemi- 
cal reasons,  bacteria  do  not  feed  on  de- 
tergent molecules. 

DOTHGINTS  PASS  THSOUGH  TREATMENT  PROCESS 

Because  detergents  do  not  degrade  or 
decompose  in  the  sewage  treatment 
process,  they  tend  to  pass  right  through 
sewage  plants  and  septic  tanks  and  enter 
ri^rs,  lakes,  and  underground  wells. 
This  is  why  they  constitute  a  pollutant. 

This  is  an  important  point.  It  is  true 
that  detergents  are  simply  one  of  many 
forms  of  pollution.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  there  Is  something  unique  about 
them  which  makes  them  a  different  kind 
of  problem.  Other  forms  of  waste  get 
into  our  water  supplies  because  they  are 
not  treated — because  they  are  dumped 
directly  into  our  waters  without  going 
through  the  sewage  treatment  process. 
Detergents  get  into  our  water  supplies 
even  though  they  do  go  through  the  sew- 
age treatment  process. 

The  extent  to  which  detergents  de- 
compose has  been  subjected  to  some 
argument.  Again,  let  us  look  at  sci- 
entific facts. 

Dr.  Eldib  created  in  his  laboratory  a 
model  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  care- 
fully scaled  and  carefully  proportioned 
to  simulate  exact  conditions.  He  found 
that  ABS  detergents  decomposed  40  to 
60  percent  in  a  typical  sewage  treatment 
operation. 

This  pretty  well  agrees  with  testimony 
offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  soap  and 
detergent  Industry.  They  have  assured 
us  that  detergents  are  at  least  50  per- 
cent degradable. 
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However,  Dr.  Eldib  points  out  that  the 
extent  of  decomposition  depends  on  the 
time  sewage  is  held  in  the  plant.  The 
"contact  time"  for  bacteria  to  work  on 
the  sewage  is  usually  6  to  8  hours.  But 
Dr.  Eldib  notes  that  most  cities  must 
speed  up  their  plants  because  they  serve 
more  people  than  they  were  originally 
designed  for.  When  he  cut  the  contact 
time  in  half,  as  must  be  done  in  many 
plants  today,  the  ABS  detergents  only 
decomposed  from  0  to  30  percent. 

This  puts  a  different  light  on  the  prob- 
lem. It  means  that  in  some  situations, 
detergent  chemicals  pass  almost  com- 
pletely through  our  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  reappear  in  our  drinking  and 
recreational  water  supplies  as  a  pol- 
lutant. 

This  fact  alone  would  Justify  Federal 
regulation  of  detergents.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  much  greater  than  that. 

DETERGENTS  IMPEDE   OTHER   DECOMPOSTTION 

Detergents  not  only  fail  to  decompose 
themselves — they  Interfere  with  the  de- 
composition of  other,  more  dangerous 
types  of  pollutants. 

Again.  Dr.  Eldib  In  his  laboratory 
proved  this  conclusively.  He  measured 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  remain- 
ing in  sewage  effluent  after  it  passed 
through  his  model  sewage  treatment 
plant,  and  he  reported: 

Treated  effluent  from  units  containing  the 
poorly  degradable  detergents  always  con- 
tained more  organlcs  than  the  effluent  from 
the  tank  In  which  alcohol  sulfate  was  tested. 
This  was  especially  true  with  the  ABS  and 
Indicates  that  poorly  degraded  detergents 
slow  down  the  digestion  of  organlcs  In  the 
sewage. 

The  alcohol  sulfate  was  a  so-called 
"soft"  detergent — one  which  does  de- 
compose— which  Dr.  Eldib  used  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Eldib  noted  that 
micro-organisms,  the  secret  to  the  whole 
sewage  treatment  process,  do  not  build 
up  as  well  in  the  presence  of  ABS-type 
detergents.    He  reported  In  his  study : 

Buildup  of  micro-organisms  was  consider- 
ably slower  In  the  tanks  testing  ABS  •  •  • 
as  compared  with  the  tank  t«tlng  sulfate. 
A  rapid  buildup  of  organisms  Is  desirable 
since  these  are  the  purifying  medlimi. 

Hundreds  of  other  authorities  could  be 
cited,  but  this  brief  narrative  states  the 
basic  problem.  Most  household  deter- 
gents now  In  use  do  not  decompose  In 
sewage  treatment  processes,  but  pass  on 
to  become  pollutants  In  our  water  sup- 
plies. Furthermore,  they  jeopardize  the 
sewage  treatment  process  which  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  public  health  and  which 
represents  a  large  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
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NO   PROOF    YET   ON   HUMAN   TOXICTTT 

Now,  what  kinds  of  problems  do  deter- 
gents present  after  entering  the  water 
supply. 

The  soap  and  detergent  industry  is 
quick  to  state  that  they  are  not  toxic 
to  humans.  Since  detergents  are  widely 
present  in  our  waters  today  as  a  pol- 
lutant, I  think  the  burden  is  on  the  in- 
dustry to  prove  that  they  do  not  present 
any  public  health  problem  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  industry  has  proved  this.  The  most 
the  industry  can  say  Is  that  experiments 


indicate  that  detergent  pollution,  in 
quantities  now  present  in  our  water  sup- 
ply,  has  not  been  proven  to  be  a  hazard 
to  humans. 

But  detergents  are  relatively  new.  No 
one  knows  their  effect  on  the  human  sys- 
tem over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Water  is  used  and  reused,  and  the  con- 
centration of  detergent  pollution  in- 
creases through  reuse.  No  one  knows 
just  how  high  the  concentration  might 
become  in  certain  aggravated  cases. 

Dr.  Leon  W.  Weinberger,  chief  of  the 
basic  and  applied  sciences  branch  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  a  House  committee  on  June 
6  that  the  Public  Health  Service  recom- 
mended that  drinking  water  should  not 
contain  more  than  one-half  part  per 
million  of  detergent  chemicals. 

At  the  same  time,  he  stated  that  con- 
centrations a^  high  as  2.6  parts  per  mil- 
lion have  been  found  in  well  water- 
more  than  5  times  as  high  as  the  recom- 
mended standard — and  concentrations  of 
as  high  as  5  parts  per  million  have  been 
found  in  river  water— 10  times  the 
recommended  standard. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Weinberger  testified, 
that  the  concentration  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  as  much  as  10,000  parts  per 
million  before  severe  irritation  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  as  noticed  in  experiments 
with  rats.  But  is  it  not  logical  to  assume 
that  the  chemical  which  disrupted  the 
nutritional  process  in  these  tests  and 
even  caused  deaths — in  extreme  concen- 
trations— will  do  some  lesser  damage, 
however  slight,  when  ingested  by  humans 
over  long  periods  of  time? 

DAMAGE  AQUATIC  LITE  EVEN   AT  LOW  LEVELS 

One  thing  about  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  debate  is  the  effect  of  deter- 
gent pollution  on  aquatic  life. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ported to  me  on  June  14,  1963,  of  their 
tests  with  detergents.  These  tests 
showed  that  detergents  were  toxic  to 
aquatic  life  at  concentrations  almost 
equal  to  the  standard  recommended  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  at  levels 
far  below  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wein- 
berger in  his  testimony.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  report  said: 

Tests  with  eight  detergents  showed  that 
all  were  toxic  to  eggs  and  larvae  of  dams 
and  oysters  at  concentrations  of  0.6  parts 
per  million  or  less.  The  number  of  oyster 
and  clam  larvae  that  grew  and  developed 
normally  was  significantly  reduced  when 
they  were  exposed  to  concentrations  of  1.4 
parts  per  million  ABS,  a  major  component 
of  many  conmierclal  detergents.  Survival  of 
larvae  was  also  decreased  significantly  when 
they  were  exposed  to  concentrations  of  0.26 
parts  per  mUUon  lauryl  pyrldlnlum  chloride. 
a  component  of  some  commercial  detergents. 

The  report  also  said  that  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  was  "concerned  with  the 
possible  adverse  effects  of  detergents  on 
commercial  marine  fish  and  shellfish," 
and  that  research  on  this  problem  was 
continuing. 

rOAM  COULD  BE    HEALTH  PROBLEM 

I  mention  last  the  problem  of  foam- 
ing. The  soap  and  detergent  industry, 
in  all  its  testimony,  has  sought  to  create 
the  impression  that  foaming  is  the  only 
problem  created  by  detergents.  As  I 
have  shown  thus  far,  this  is  simply  not 
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true.  Detergents  interfere  with  sewage 
treatment.  They  pose  a  potential  threat 
to  pubhc  health  as  their  concentrations 
build  up  in  our  water  supplies.  And 
they  seriously  affect  aquatic  life. 

But  even  if  foaming  were  the  only 
problem,  it  still  would  justify  Federal 
action. 

The  industry  brushes  this  Off  as  "mere- 
ly an  esthetic  problem."  What  is  so 
minor  about  a  problem  which  spoils  the 
beauty  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Amer- 
ica? Even  if  one  has  no  esthetic  sense 
and  is  not  aroused  at  the  blighting  of 
these  beautiful  resources  by  foam  which 
comes"  from  sewage,  surely  one  would  be 
concerned  about  the  multimilllon  dol- 
lar investment  we  have  in  the  recreation 
industry. 

I  have  shown  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  newsphotos  of  mountains  of 
foam,  as  much  as  40  feet  high  and  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  length,  sometimes  filling 
almost  an  entire  river  valley.  Fisher- 
men on  the  Mississippi  have  had  to  use 
shovels  to  dig  their  boats  out  from  under 
this  unsightly  foam. 

Foam  has  appeared  on  drinking  water 
taken  directly  from  municipal  water  sup- 
plies in  several  parts  of  the  country 

Detergent  foam  around  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  creates  special  problems 
The  foam  creates  serious  obstacles  to 
plant  operation;  thousands  of  dollars  of 
extra  cost  results  from  efforts  to  reduce 
the  foaming. 

But  most  important  of  all,  the  Taft* 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  reported  in  1962  that 

rTrS\  '^'t^  J°^  *^°"'^  ^^  a  signifi- 
cant health  hazard."  This  study  re- 
vealed that  the  foam  which  bUlows  up 
above  sewage   aeration  tanks  contains 

fK^  ,f  **.f  °'i"'*  "20  ^"nes  as  great  as  in 
the  liquid  phase." 
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INDUSTRY   AGREES   PROBLEM    MUST  BE  MET 

Actually,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  prove 
this  case  against  detergent  pollution. 
V^l  w*5  f"^^  detergent  industry  has 
sUpulated  to  most  of  ifc-but  in  a  way 
l?m  ^«"^ed  to  minimize  the  prob- 

th??  ^''^cf^.^"^'  ^^  Industry  has  agreed 
IhiL  ^■.'^P?  detergents,  and  those 
which  create  similar  problems,  must  go. 

fhi!  K  ^,.*[^T^"^  remains  about  how 
this  should  be  done. 

The  industry  promises  to  change  over 
to  a  new  kind  of  detergent  voluntarUy 
As  stated  in  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Soap 
i2^iRl^T  Association,  dated  August 
1\}^^J-  ^^^^^^  ^^  th«  association  man- 
ager. E.  Scott  Pattison: 

syJthetlr"!fJiiL^°V  ^^^^  *^°"«  producers  of 
synthetic  detergents  and  their  suppliers  who 
are  members  of  this  association  have  [Sd^eS 
definitely  stated  their  intention  to  make  a 
Changeover  in  composition.  There  iTever? 
reason  to  believe  that  this  changeover  to 
t^ken  }'/°*^^8'-t^-^'«  surfactants  ^SihaJS 
on  th/I  ''*'  P*'"'  ^  December  31.  1965,  based 
on  the  present  outlook  for  adequate  supplies 
or  the  new  materials.  t'P"" 

u  T^*V^n'^^P'"°"'^^-    We  should  study 
t  carefully,  because  the  industry  reste 

h«fT  °r  ^^^f  ^'•^^ent.  It  contends 
that,  having  given  this  promise,  the  in- 
dustry should  not  be  regulated  as  pro- 
vided in  bill  s.  649  because,  in  Mr  Pat- 

ofTad  llt''"^'  ^^^^  '^^^  '^^^^  ^^^"^^'^ 


Here  is  why  I  believe  that  legislation 
IS  needed,  and  why  the  industry's  prom- 
ise is  not  sufficient: 

First.  The  promise  is  so  heavily  quali- 
fied as  to  be  almost  meaningless  The 
promise  has  been  stated  ii.  many  differ- 
ent ways  by  the  industry,  but  despite  its 
inferences,  it  has  never  specified  a  dead- 
line by  which  a  changeover  to  safe  de- 
tergents by  all  producers  will  have  been 
completed. 

Second.  No  standards  are  set.  What 
good  is  a  changeover  to  a  new  product 
if  we  do  not  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  product? 

Third.  There  is  no  enforcement  or 
supervisory  procedure  proposed.  In  fact 
this  is  the  very  thing  the  hidustry  wants 
to  escape.  It  wants  to  correct  a  threat 
to  the  public  at  its  own  convenience,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  standards,  and  with 
no  machinery  for  determining  whether 
it  has  carried  out  its  promise. 

Fourth.  I  believe  there  is  reason  to 
question  the  good  faith,  or  at  least  the 
consistency  and  sincerity,  with  which  the 
soap  and  detergent  industry  has  faced  up 
to  this  problem. 
I  will  cite  some. examples. 

INDUSTRY     CLAIMED     POLHTTION     WAS     HELPTUL 

The  detergent  industry  testified  before 
the  Muskie  subcommittee  that  It  con- 
cedes that  detergent  pollution  Is  a  public 
problem  which  must  be  corrected.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  the  industry  itself  has 
tried  to  mislead  the  American  people  by 
telling  them  that  detergent  pollution  was 
good  for  them. 

This  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a  docu- 
mented fact.  The  industry  has  spread 
the  completely  false  notion  that  deter- 
gent poUution  is  just  one  of  many  kinds 
of  poUution  that  comes  from  sewage,  and 
that  since  detergent  poUution  is  visible— 
because  of  foaming— it  serves  as  a  valu- 
able warning  or  a  "tracer"  of  other  and 
more  dangerous  forms  of  pollution.  This 
is  false  and  dangerously  misleading  yet 
the  industry  has  planted  the  argument 
in  news  media  aU  over  the  Nation. 

When  I  questioned  industry  spokesmen 
about  this  before  the  Muskie  subcom- 
mittee they  categorically  denied  doing 
this. 

E.  Scott  Pattison.  manager  of  the  Soap 
&  Detergent  Association,  testified: 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  product  of  our 
Industry  used  as  tracers  of  sewage  pollution 
even  though  some  health  authorities  have 
accepted  them  as  such. 
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have  just  cited.     This  release,  quoting 
Pattison  himself,  states: 

He  said  detergents  have  been  cast  im- 
properly as  a  villain  in  the  Nation's  overall 
problem  of  water  pollution.  He  noted  that 
the  foaming  sometimes  caused  by  detergents 

i"^r*^,»!K,  "^''J  """^  ^  ^*™  "^at  other 
less  visible  and  more  dangerous  pollutants 
are  present.  For  example,  Ui.  Pattison  said 
any  foaming  of  water  from  a  private  well  is  a 
^u\*  7^"^^^^  ^^""^  *^^  '^^^  ^  probably 
S^  ceipo^L  "^"^^^^  ''■°°'  *  "^"'y  '*P"^  ^"•^ 

Furthermore,  the  industry  is  still  re- 
pe|ting  this  falsehood  in  order  to  con- 
villce  the  pubUc  that  this  bUl  is  unneces- 
sary. The  October  issue  of  Monsanto 
magazine,  published  by  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  a  detergent  producer 
whose  officials  are  active  in  the  Soap  & 
Detergent  Association,  has  a  major 
article  devoted  to  argumg  that  this  biU 
IS  unnecessary. 

This  article  states  that  the  industry  is 
spendmg  "hundreds  of  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars to  change  over  to  soft  detergents. 
±Jut  at  the  same  time,  it  stirs  up  aU  over 
again  the  whole  question  of  whether  this 
changeover  is  necessary. 

The  article  makes  the  amazing  argu- 
ment that  "all  water  is  impure  "  and  "it 
was  always  so."  It  contends  that  "there 
IS  no  record  of— detergent  poUution— 
having  actually  injured  man.  animal  or 
plant  Ufe."  And  then  it  revives  the  old 
argument  about  detergent  poUution  be- 
mg  a  good  thing  by  stating: 

nl^f  P-  H^McGauhey  of  the  University  of 
CaUfornla  has  suggested  that  ABS  may  be 
valuable  as  a  tracer  which  indicates  that' 
more  dangerous  sewage  ingredients— includ- 
ing disease  organisms-may  be  reaching  the 
water  supply.  " 

This    is    the    argument,    remember 
which  we  were  assured  in  our  hearings 
has  never  been  used  by  any  responsible 
spokesmen  for  the  industry. 

PROGRESS   HAS  COME  ONLY   FROM  PRESSURE 


When  I  pressed  this  point,  Charies  G 
Bueltman,  technical  director  of  the  Soap 
&  Detergent  Association,  testified: 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  the  industry 
is  not  trying  to  sell  this  product  as  a  tracer. 

John  P.  Moser^vice  president  of  Lever 
Bros.,  testified: 

To  my  knowledge,  no  responsible  spokes- 
?it?  ?L  *^*  i^^^^stry  has  taken  a  position 
that  this  makes  a  good  tracer.    To  use  it  as 

l^l^^^.  'f  ,°°*  **"*  industry's  point  at  any 
point  that  I  can  recall,  and  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  association  and  the  industry 
for  many  years.  ' 

In  the  light  of  those  assurances  let 
me  quote  a  press  release  issued  by' the 
Soap  &  Detergent  Association  foUow- 
ing  a  board  meeting  on  April  18  1963— 
about  2  months  before  the  testimony  I 


The  fact  is,  the  progress  toward  eUmi- 
nating  this  threat  to  the  pubUc  has  come 

from   one   principal   source— legislative 
pressure.  sioiative 

The  industry  has  falsely  represented 
itself  as  takmg  the  lead  in  this  matter 

When  did  the  industry  make  its  much 
advertised  decision  to  change  over  to 
soft  detergents  by  December  31    1965? 

On  AprU  18.  1963— some  3  weeks  after 
Senator  Neuberger.  Senator  McIntyre 
and  I  mtroduced  our  detergent  control 
legislation. 

When  was  this  decision  first  made  pub- 
Sf  «,!  *  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
the   Wisconsin   Legislature   which   was 

Sr  ^3^ ?9V  ^^  ^  -^  •^  ^-dUne  of 

«f  1!?^  ^*f  ^  ^^°^  ^^^*  «"  the  promises 
Of  t*ie  mdustry  were  made  long  after  the 
problem  was  well  known,  and  were  made 
only  to  delay  or  avoid  legislation  which 
would  correct  the  problem. 

This  legislation  is  a  very  mild  correc- 
tive for  a  pubUc  problem  which  wlU  grow 
more  serious  if  we  delay  any  longer  It 
does  not  penalize  the  industry.  It  does 
not  den#  a  valuable  cleaning  aid  to  the 
American  housewife. 

It  merely  establishes  a  smaU  amount 
of  machinery  to  make  certain  that  the 
soap  and  detergent  Industry  does  what 
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it  says  it  wants  to  do.  It  merely  pro- 
vides some  way  that  the  public  interest 
may  be  represented  In  overseeing  this 
voluntary  changeover  which  the  Industry 
says  will  take  place  in  the  next  2  years. 

This  llgislation  does  not  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  It  does  not  set  up  any  new 
bureaucracy.    It  does  not  hurt  business. 

It  simply  makes  clear  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  the  water  which  our  people  drink, 
and  about  preserving  the  fresh  water 
resources  which  are  so  important  to  all 
our  lives. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  grassroots,  and 
Mr.  President,  I  can  report  to  you  that 
in  Indiana  the  roots  are  dry.  Farmers 
told  me  that  they  had  not  seen  a  cloud 
for  3  weeks — let  alone  feel  a  drop  of  rain. 
They  have  been  thankful,  they  told  me, 
for  a  heavy  dew. 

If  there  is  anything  good  about  a  pro- 
longed drought,  it  is  the  heightened 
awareness  it  gives  us  of  the  Importance 
of  water  in  our  lives.  » 

Almost  all  of  our  cooking,  farming, 
manufacturing,  cleaning,  and  recrea- 
tional activities  depend  in  one  way  or 
another  on  the  adequacy  and  availa- 
bility of  our  water.  The  importance  of 
water  in  our  lives  is  brought  home  to  us 
most  dramatically  when  we  are  forced 
to  do  without  it,  when  our  crops  begin 
to  die  in  the  fields,  when  the  lakes  where 
we  fish  begin  to  dry  up  and  recede  from 
their  shorelines,  when  we  are  asked  not 
to  sprinkle  our  lawns  or  wash  our  cars, 
when  our  wells  run  dry. 

We  must  be  concerned  not  with  just 
the  amount  of  water  available  but  also 
with  its  quality.  Heavily  polluted  water 
cannot  be  dnink.  Pish  cannot  live  in 
it.  This  water  is  useless  for  most  in- 
dustries. It  mars  our  landscapes  It 
ruins  our  crops.  It  causes  significant 
damage  to  property,  boats,  and  ma- 
chinery. There  is  no  doubting  that  the 
cleanliness  of  oiir  water  supply  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  concerns  \is  alL 

We  must  recognize,  too,  the  fact  that 
the  problems  of  water  quantity  and 
water  quality  are  intimately  related. 
For  more  than  5  years  we  in  the  United 
States  have  been  past  the  point  where 
dependable  fresh  water  supply  exceeded 
use.  This  has  necessitated  multiple 
water  reuse. 

It  is  unfortimately  true  that  the  sew- 
ers of  one  city  are  the  downriver  res- 
ervoirs of  another.  It  is  true  that 
Mother  Nature  provides  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem for  the  assimilation  and  disintegra- 
tion of  waste  and  sewage.  Rivers  and 
streams  are  cleaned  as  they  fiow.  But 
the  process  takes  time,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  coimtry  we  are  pushing  this 
process  too  fast,  and  the  result  is  sim- 
ply— dirty  water. 

For  two  reasons  we  can  no  longer  look 
upon  water  pollution  as  a  purely  local 
problem. 

In  the  first  place,  pollutants  do  not 
stay  put.  The  people  of  Evansville  in  my 
home  State  use  water  that  may  have 
passed  through  municipal  sewerage  sys- 
tems in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  or  factories 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.    Be- 


fore it  reaches  the  sea,  E^vansville  water 
may  be  used  again  in  places  as  far  away 
as  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  In  all  it 
is  estimated  that  Ohio  River  water  is 
used  as  often  as  3.7  times  before  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi.  Ground  water, 
too,  percolates  across  State  lines. 

The  second  factor  which  makes  water 
p>ollution  less  an  exclusively  local  con- 
cern is  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. Population  is  growing  and  so  is 
use.  In  1900  per  capita  water  consump- 
tion was  about  500  gallons  a  year.  To- 
day it  is  nearly  1 ,900  gallons.  If  we  con- 
tinue our  present  inadequate  rate  of 
treatment  plant  construction,  our  mu- 
nicipal sewerage  systems  alone  will  dump 
52  percent  more  untreated  wastes  into 
our  streams  by  1980. 

The  amount  of  organic  wastes  being 
dumped  into  the  Nation's  watercourses 
is  increasing  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate. 
Indeed  it  is  estimated  that  these  Indus- 
trial wastes  will  double  by  1980.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  intensification  of  old  prob- 
lems we  are  faced  with  new  ones  to  tax 
our  ingenuities — radioactive  waste,  an 
expanding  chemical  industry  with  new 
products  and  new  wastes,  and  synthetic 
detergents. 

The  States  have  been  doing  well  in 
meeting  their  obligations.  Ohio  Valley 
communities  for  example  have  invested 
more  than  $1  billion  in  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities,  and  private  industries 
in  the  area  have  pitched  in  with  another 
one-half  of  a  billion  dollars.  Since  1953 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  had  some 
kind  of  pollution  abatement  program. 

Despite  these  State  and  local  efforts 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  we  are  fall- 
ing behind  growing  pollution  problems. 
Federal  funds  are  needed  not  just  for 
their  own  usefulness,  but  for  the  stimu- 
lus they  give  to  State  and  local  programs. 

Since  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  began  6  years  ago,  the 
States  have  more  than  doubled  their  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose.  While  the 
entire  1956  to  1963  increase  in  State  ex- 
penditiires  cannot  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1956,  there  is  no  doubting  that 
Federal  program  grants  have  stimulated 
many  States  to  increase  their  own  ap- 
propriations for  water  pollution  control 
in  the  past.  It  will  also  continue  to  stim- 
ulate them  in  the  future.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Increased  appropriation 
requested  in  this  bill  for  pollution  con- 
trol will  have  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant multiplier  effect  in  the  States  and 
municipalities  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  light  too,  I  might  mention  the 
$20  million  which  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  increased  research.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  good  water  program  is  far  cheap- 
er to  operate  than  a  bad  one,  and  there 
is  much  that  we  do  not  know  about 
water.  Hydrology  is  a  relatively  new 
science — but  one*  that  offers  the  promise 
of  great  returns.  Even  slight  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  influencing  the  in- 
teractions between  vegetation,  soils, 
water,  and  wastes  can  lead  to  large  sav- 
ings in  the  cost  of  handling  and  using 
our  water  resources. 

Federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  totaled  nearly  2  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  last  year — 


yet  in  the  same  period  Federal  research 
grants  In  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams totaled  less  than  seven-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  amount  spent  in  the 
United  States  on  water 'facilities.  The 
payoff  for  research  in  this  field  Is  tre- 
mendous and  we  must  do  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
good  bill.  In  speaking  for  it  I  cannot  but 
take  time  to  specifically  comment  on  the 
way  in  which  this  bill  was  put  together. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  our  deliberations  on  this 
matter  demonstrated  the  committee  sys- 
tem at  its  best.  In  its  final  form,  this 
bill  truly  represents  a  group  effort. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the 
section  dealing  with  synthetic  deter- 
gents. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  held 
seven  meetings  dealing  with  this  section 
alone,  and  in  each  of  these  meetings 
changes  were  made. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  In  this  bill 
we  are  singling  out  the  detergent  indus- 
try. I  say  that  this  is  true;  but  that  we 
are  singling  them  out  not  to  abuse  them, 
not  to  force  them  into  anything,  but 
to  commend  them  for  their  foresighted- 
ness.  and  to  help  them  solve  a  problem 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  increasing 
public  concern. 

Detergent  pollution  is  not  our  major 
pollution  problem — indeed  it  is  a  rela- 
tively minor  one — and  it  would  be  a 
shame  if  the  public's  interest  in  this  bill 
were  to  focus  exclusively  on  this  section. 
But  I  think  that  this  section  Is  worthy 
of  ^rious  study,  for  I  think  that  it  is  a 
magnificent  demonstration  of  the  way  in 
which  Grovernment  and  business  can 
work  together  in  the  pmsuit  of  a  mutual 
concern  for  a  better  world.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  through  such  cooperative  pro- 
grams we  can  solve  this  problem  in  a 
very  short  time  without  undue  hardship 
to  anyone. 

Water  presents  our  most  important 
conservation  problem.  No  resource  is 
more  essential.  Mr.  President,  S.  649  is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  to  come 
before  us  this  session.  It  Is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  a  carefully  drafted  bill — a  bill 
which  represents  the  best  thinking  of  all 
sides.    I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  Engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING^  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  remaining  time 
on  the  bill?  The  time  should  be  yielded 
back,  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 


Mr  MUSKIE.  The  time  is  to  be  taken 
from  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  I  wish  to  state  briefly 
my  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill. 

As  I  said  during  the  time  on  my 
amendment,  having  served  for  several 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  having  voted  for  the 
original  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
1948  as  well  as  the  amendments  which 
were  offered  in  recent  years  by  the  late 
Senator  Kerr  of  Oklahoma.  J  know  that 
additional  measures  must  be  taken  to 
speed  up  the  work  of  water  pollution 
control  and  abatement. 

plough  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  prepared  this  bill 
I  followed  the  proceedings  very  carefully' 
and  I  have  studied  the  hearings.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  was  not 
supported  by  testimony  that  I  believe  is 
needed.  It  marks  a  radical  departure 
from  the  cooperative  Pederal-State- 
local  water  pollution  control  system  that 
we  have  thus  far  provided 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  which  will  have  to  be  done— in 
terms  of  money,  years,  and  cooperation 
between  the  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  communities— I  believe 
this  bill  might  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing this  cooperative  effort. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  would  place 
full  control  of  water  pollution  and  its 
abatement-<)ther  than  the  decisions 
.  that  might  be  made  by  a  court  respect- 
ing abatement— in  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
new  Federal  agency,  which  I  must  say 
^  becoming  the  usual  approach  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  any  large  problem 

I  know  that  others  disagree.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  read  the  bill 
carefully,  and  have  read  the  hearings 

conl^u^oZ  '""'"^'^  ^"  ^^'^^^^  ^^«- 
First,  that  the  bill  would  establish  a 
new  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  have  decisive  control  over 
water  pollution  and  abatement 

Second,  that  the  bill  would  give  to  the 
Seci^tary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— and  in  practical  terms,  to  the 
administrator  of  the  new  agency— the 
authority  to  fix  water  quality  standards 
for  virtually  every  river  in  the  United 
States  and  any  creek  or  stream  that 
flows  into  an  interstate  river  and  ear- 
ned some  pollution. 

That  is  extensive  authority.  The 
Secretary  does  not  have  such  authority 
today.  As  I  pointed  out  in  debate  it 
there  were  any  disagreement  about  com- 
pliance, the  question  would  be  referred 
to  a  hearing  board,  upon  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  would  \it,  it  is 
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J^f-  ^1  ^l  '^  ^^°^^  ^  determined 
that  any  discharge  into  a  stream  reduced 
the  quaUty  of  water  below  these  stand- 
ards—standards fixed  by  the  Secretary 
not  by  the  hearing  board  as  under  exist- 
ing law—the  discharge  would  become 
subject  to  abatement.  That  represents 
a  change  from  the  procedures  contained 
in  the  law  today. 

Third,  with  respect  to  abatement  and 
enforcement,  that  the  standards  of  water 
quahty  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  and  thSr 
reduction,  would  be  the  controUing  issue 
before  the  hearing  board  or  court. 

I  know  that  more  effective  water  pol- 
lution control  measures  should  be  taken 
But,  85  I  have  said,  despite  the  volumi- 
nous testimony  taken  in  the  hearings 
there  is  no  testimony  from  a  Governor 
of  a  State  supporting  the  bill,  and  there 

"o. testimony  from  any  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  supporting  the 

^f  f,  5°  ^^  *^"°^  ^^y  they  were 
not  called.  The  testimony  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  State  agencies  was  agair^t 
tne  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  was  no  testimony  that  I  could 
find—although  I  must  bear  correction 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr 
MuswEl,  who  pointed  out  the  testimony 
or  Mr.  Stein— bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  water 
quality  standards. 

I  believe  the  hearings  should  be  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  determine  the  atti- 
tude of  the  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies in  the  States,  and  to  find  out  if  the 
fixing  of  such  water  standards  is  feasible. 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  bUl 
in  its  present  form,  and  propose  that  It 
be  deferred  until  further  hearings  have 
been  conducted. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could  explain  what  effect,  if  any 
the  passage  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  have  on  the  water  rights  in  west- 
ern streams  and  rivers.    As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  water  law  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  complex  factor  in  the  Far 
West,  especially  in  the  semlarid  States 
It  is  so  complicated  that  all  too  often 
we  do  not  know  too  much  about  It  no 
matter  how  much  we  study  It,  and  many 
of  the  lawyers  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try make  Uvelihoods  taking  cases  affect- 
ing water  rights  of  persons  living  along 
streams,  tributaries,  and  the  like. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  matter  of 
reclamation  and  the  waters  used  In 
ditches  to  irrigate  crops  and  make  barren 
land  fruitful. 

What  If  any.  effect  would  the  present 
proposed  legislation  have  on  western 
water  laws  and  rights,  as  I  have  briefiy 
stated  them? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senators  question,  it  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  S.  649  would  in  any  way 

fl^H  i?^,^®^""^^*"^  °^  ^«*^th.  Education, 
and  Welfare  any  authority  relative  to  the 
flow  of  water  or  entitlement  to  waters 
in  the  western  reclamation  projects  and 
other  water  uses.  On  that  point  the  bUl 
does  not  add  or  give  any  authority  to  the 
Secretary  In  that  respect. 
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I  ^^H^'^^F*^-    ^  Other  words,  as 
I    understand    what    the    distinguished 

^ih^.k'  ""  ."^^^""^^  °^  the  bUl  has  just 
said,  the  water  rights  in  existence  at  the 
present  time,  including  water  for  Irriga- 
wS?  ^IV^\^T^  streBxns,  and  so  forth, 
will  not  be  affected  one  whit  by  the  legis- 
lation being  considered' 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  Presldenr^li 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield 
Mr.  METCALF.    I  am  delighted  that 
S^^»?''*''°?^^^^  h^  raised  this  ques- 
tion   Water  laws  and  water  rights  relate 
to  the  quantity  of  water  and  are  based 
on  locations  and  sometimes  are  deter- 
nuned  in  fraction  of  Inches.     The  de- 

iri^f "°"  °^  '^"^^y  o^  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  so  forth,  would 
^^„^„  l^°thing  to  do  wltii  the  suggested 
secondary  uses  under  the  act 

What  we  are  concerned  about  in  my 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  questi^ 
to  which  the  Senator  has  addresid  him- 
self relates  only  to  the  quantity  of  water 
used,  and  not  the  determination  of  qual- 
ity, and  would  not  have  any  bearing  at 
all  on  water  rights  and  established  State 
water  law.    Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  Senator  is  right 
I  pomt  out  that  a  provision  in  the  ex- 

to  b,fnd  "Tn^."^^"",'^^^  ^^^  ^"^y  Engineers 
to  build  mto  reclamation  projects  addi- 
tional capacity  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
improving  water  quality,  but  this  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  entitiement  to 
such  waters. 

I  should  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the    Senator   from   Florida   one    other 
pomt.    He  indulged  in  a  colloquy  wiUi 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  question 
of  under  what  circumstances  the  Secre- 
^?  ?  J}^^}^^'  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  institute  an  action  in  court  to  abate 
pouution.    I  want  to  say  that  S  649  In 
no  way  changes  the  present  law  in  tiiat 
respect  except  to  Uie  extent  that  the  en- 
forcement proceedings  may  be  triggered 
now  by  violation  of  the  standards  which 
are  established  under  the  bill 

th^u  ^^^i^"^^-  ^^-  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  making  that 
statement.  I  call  attention  to  Uiese  pro- 
visions in  the  existing  law.  as  weU  as  In 
the  proposed  amendment. 

In  the  existing  law.  in  subsection  (a) 
or  section  l  appear  these  words- 

fid  ,n\r"  *^*  waterways  of  the  Nation 
and  in  consequence  of  the  beneflta  resulting 
to  the  public  health  and  welfare  by  the  pre! 
ventlon  and  control  of  water  pollution  Uls 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  pollS^  of  ConAw 
to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect  the  wl- 
mary  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the  States 
tk)^!''*'""''*  '''"^  controlling  water  poUu- 

And  so  forth.    I  call  attention  further 
to  these  words  in  section  2  of  the  existing 

The  Secretary  shall,  after  careful  Investi- 
gauon,  and  in  cooperation  with  other  PWeral 
agencies,  with  State  water  pollution  contS 
agencies  and  intersUte  agencies,  and  with 
the  municipalities  and  Industrie;  involved 
^It^^  ,°^  develop  comprehensive  programs 
fnLtll'".*"""''*  "  reducing  the  pollution  of 
interstate  waters  and  tributarieTthereof. 

I  caU  attention  to  the  provisions  in  the 
proposed  amendment  which  apparently 
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preserve  the  Jurisdiction  established  In 
the  existing  law— I  believe  I  read  them 
In  my  earlier  remarks — In  subsection 
(c)  (6)  of  section  10.  which  appears  on 
pa«e  27  of  the  committee  report: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  (a)  pre- 
vent the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
woiUd  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (b)  ex- 
tend Federal  Jurladlctlon  over  water  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  act. 

In  my  State  this  would  be  a  matter 
of  very  great  concern,  because  all  our 
rivers  in  the  peninsula  are  wholly  intra- 
state, including  the  great  St.  Johns 
River,  which  runs  north  200  or  250  miles, 
but  goes  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
within  the  State  of  Florida;  and  the 
Withlacoochee  River  and  the  Peace 
River  and  the  Caloosahatchee,  and  the 
Hillsborough,  the  Alafia,  and  the  Kis- 
slmmee,  which  empties  into  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, the  others  emptying  into  the  gulf 
or  the  Atlantic. 

We  want  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  act  which 
extends  Federal  Jurisdiction  or  control 
over  pollution  going  into  wholly  intra- 
state streams. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  with  all  the  conviction  of  which 
I  am  capable,  that  as  I  understand  S. 
649,  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  pres- 
ent law  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  In  the  chair.)  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  T  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGei]. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Resident,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
nxLD]  may  have  raised  this  question, 
but  I  had  a  call  from  a  professor  col- 
league of  mine  in  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  I  was  on  that  call  when 
the  matter  was  being  discussed.  The 
inquiry  was  made  by  the  dean  of  the 
law  school.  Frank  Trelease,  a  water 
specialist  In  the  Western  States. 

He  wanted  me  to  ascertain  from  the 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  if  the  setting 
of  the  standards  would  not  affect  the 
western  water  rights,  which  are  a  very 
delicate  matter  out  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  or  whether  they  would  be  down- 
graded in  order  to  hold  them  to  different 
provisions  or  standards  being  considered. 
Mr.  aruSKIE.  S.  649  does  not  affect 
^ those  rights.  We  are  concerned  with 
water  quality,  not  water  quantity. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Unless  under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  amount  of  streamflow 
might  have  a  bearing  on  water  quality, 
and  this  could  affect  some  upstream 
rights. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  biU  gives  the 
Secretary  no  authority  whatsoever. 

Mr,  McGee.  With  that  assurance, 
that  Is  as  far  as  I  care  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MUSKL?!.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President— 
The  free  water  frontier  has  passed.  Addi- 
tional water  can  no  longer  be  taken  heed- 
lessly or  effortlessly.  The  United  States  Is 
squeezed  between  the  pincers  of  inadequate 


water  development  and  rapidly  Increasing 
water  requirements,  while  pollution  makes 
more  and  more  of  our  available  water  unfit 
for  human  or  Industrial  uses. 

That  statement,  from  the  supple- 
mental views  in  which  I  Joined  three  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  is  no  less 
true  today  than  it  was  in  January  1961, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee's  ex- 
haustive study  of  our  national  water  re- 
sources was  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
In  presenting  supplemental  vie\({s,  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Enclk]  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGekI  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss]  and  myself  to  Impress 
upon  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  a  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  need  for  wise  man- 
agement of  a  priceless  national  resource. 

Wise  management  means  vigorous,  co- 
ordinated action  to  assxire  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good-quality  water  for  all  legit- 
imate purposes,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people  today  and  in  the  years  to 
come.  Because  it  reflects  a  sense  of 
urgency,  because  it  would  strengthen  the 
Federal  effort  in  water  pollution  control 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  total  water  man- 
agement picture,  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  and  to  give  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  S.  649,  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskk]  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  took  6  days  of  constructive  testi- 
mony on  S.  649.  The  bill  was  carefully 
considered  in  executive  session  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  parent  com- 
mittee of  which  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
McNamara]  is  chairman. 

The  amended  bill  and  the  thoughtful 
report  ac9ompanylng  it  are  the  fruits  of 
fine  comrtilttee  work  and  genuine  bi- 
partisan cooperation.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  this  re- 
sponsible, constructive  work. 

Michigan,  the  Water  Wonderland, 
boasts  11,000  inland  lakes  and  over  3,200 
miles  of  Great  Lakes  shoreline.  To  the 
people  of  Detroit,  the  Nation's  fifth  city, 
and  of  our  other  population  centers,  our 
waters  are  a  beautiful  playland.  Michi- 
gan Is  host  to  millions  of  visitors  every 
year.  To  ecologists,  and  other  biologists, 
our  lakeshores  are  a  laboratory  of  im- 
ending  fascination.  I  say  "unending," 
but  I  want  to  make  certain  that  at  least 
part  of  this  beauty  is  preserved  forever 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  and  have  Introduced  bills  to 
establish  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  National 
Lakeshore  (S.  792)  and  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore  (S.  1143)  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Recreation  is  an  in- 
creasingly important  legitimate  use  of 
water. 

Michigan  is  a  great  manufacturing 
State.  Our  automobile  industry  broke 
production  records  in  the  1963  model 
year  and  has  entered  on  what  promises 
to  be  an  even  brighter  1964.  We  are 
proud  of  our  production  In  other  goods, 
which  means  Jobs  for  our  people  and  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  other  Amer- 
icans. It  was  perhaps  Inevitable,  be- 
cause the  Nation  did  not  wake  up  soon 
enough  to  the  calamitous  effects  of  pol- 


lution, that  the  waterways  near  our 
largest  Industrial  complex  should  be- 
come polluted  to  an  alarming  degree. 
At  the  invitation  of  our  former  Gover- 
nor, a  conference  was  called  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  pollution  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Detroit  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries within  the  State.  Municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  fisheries  re- 
sources, commercial  and  sport  fishing, 
swimming,  water  skiing,  boating,  and 
other  recreation  were  among  the  legiti- 
mate water  uses  adversely  affected  by 
pollution.  An  investigation  and  study 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 
Technical  help  was  given.  The  work 
thus  far  Is  promising,  and  with  the  con- 
cunence  of  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  the  conference  will 
be  reconvened  to  consider  the  results  of 
the  study  and  to  agr^  on  action  to  abate 
the  pollution.  The  1961  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
made  possible  this  cooperative  State- 
Federal  abatement  program  on  intra- 
state waters.  In  November  a  conference 
will  be  held  in  the  matter  of  the  inter- 
state pollution  of  the  Menominee  River 
and  its  tributaries,  affecting  water  uses 
in  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
Federal  role,  essentially  a  role  in  support 
of  State  and  local  efforts,  is  nonetheless 
-an  important — indeed  an  Indispensable — 
one  if  we  are  to  make  an  effective  attack 
on  a  critical  national  problem. 

Michigan  has  an  enormous  stake  in 
clean  water.  Recreation  means  enjoy- 
ment for  the  people,  but  it  is  also  an 
important  means  of  livelihood  for  citi- 
zens of  our  SUte.  The  decline  in  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  is  a  problem  to 
which  I  have  directed  attention.  We 
have  now  passed  legislation  to  assist  the 
States  in  applying  research  and  devel- 
opment solutions  to  the  problems  of  a 
sick  industry.  Unless  we  assure  that  fish 
will  have  pure  water  in  which  to  live, 
our  other  efforts  to  reverse  the  decline 
in  employment  and  dollar  value  in  that 
once-thriving  Industry  will  be  to  no 
avail. 

S.  649  authorizes  a  4-year  program  of 
research  and  development  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  which  will  aid  in 
the  solution  of  a  difBcult  water  pollu- 
tion problem— the  discharge  of  mixed 
raw  sewage  and  storm  water  Into  our 
waterways  from  overflows  from  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  Testi- 
mony from  Michigan  witnesses  was  In- 
fluential in  the  amending  of  the  original 
provision  to  permit  the  exploration  of 
various  methods  of  meeting  that  complex 
problem,  rather  than  confining  Federal 
assistance  to  grants  for  the  separation  of 
combined  sewers. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  promulgation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity to  enhance  the  quality  of  interstate 
waters  or  portions  of  such  waters,  with 
a  view  to  their  use  and  value  for  all 
legitimate  purposes.  The  Secretary 
would  act  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Is- 
suance of  satisfactory  standards  by  the 
appropriate  State  or  interstate  bodies, 
and  only  after  notice,  public  hearing, 
and  consultation  with  Federal,  State.  In- 
terstate, and  municipal  authorities  and 
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with  the  industries  concerned.  This  per- 
missive authority  should  provide  valu- 
able guidelines  for  government  at  all 
levels  and  for  Industries  which  are  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  avoid  and  to 
abate  stream  pollution. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
constructive  provisions  of  S.  649,  a  bill 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Its  enactment  will  be  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  water  resources. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.      RIBICOPP.        Mr.      President 
water— too  long  considered  to  be  In  end- 
less abundance — has  become  the  No.   1 
resource  problem  confronting  the  United 
States  today.    The  Nation  is  not  run- 
ning   out    of    water    as    is    frequently 
heard— there  is  Just  as  much  as  there 
ever  was.    As  other  nations  have  done, 
we  have  simply  come  to  that  point  In  our 
own  history  where  we  must  recognize 
that  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be 
made  available  for  our  use  is  not  un- 
limited; Indeed,  It  Is  rather  rigidly  fixed 
Since  we  caimot  manufacture  water  to 
increase  our  supply.  It  Is  Imperative  now 
that  we  learn  to  manage  our  limited  sup- 
ply If   this   Nation    is   to   continue   its 
growth  and  prosperity,  provide  for  an 
adequate  national  defense,  and  continue 
Its  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

To  meet  our  water  needs,  our  captur- 
able  water  resources  must  be  developed 
to  their  maximum  amounts  and  effec- 
tive programs  of  poUution  prevenUon 
and  control  must  be  aggressively  pur- 
sued which  will  maintain  a  high  level 
of  water  quality  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
across  the  country^the  Nation's  fresh 
water  supply. 

Most  present  water  poUutlon  problems 
are  the  result  of  too  UtUe  attenUon  in 
the  past.  Many  States  have  not  been 
provided  with  program  resources  com- 
mensurate with  their  poUution  problems 
or  their  role  of  primary  responsibility 
In  dealing  with  pollution.  The  Federal 
Oovernment  has  dealt  with  the  problem 
only  in  recent  years  and  then  on  a  smaU 
scale.      Municipalities    and    industries 
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treatment  works,  regarding  them  as  a 
benefit  only  to  the  fellow  downstream 
ana  as  an  uimecessary  or  tmbearable 
financial  burden.  The  public  has  been 
allowed  to  retain  too  much  of  the  "water 
purifies  itself  ever  7  miles"  phUosophy. 
u  has  been  oversold  on  the  cheapness 
and  plentifulness  of  water  and  under- 
sold on  the  value  and  necessity  for  pol- 
lution control.  The  engineer  has  reUed 
on  the  stream  to  do  much  of  the  waste 
treatment  Job  rather  than  having  tail- 
ored treatment  to  keep  the  stream  as 
clean  as  possible. 

The  NaUon  Is  entering  a  critical  water 
supply  situation  that  requires  immediate 
attention  if  It  Is  to  continue  to  move  for- 
ward, a  situaUon  seriously  complicated 
L^^  problem  of  water  poUuUon.  The 
speed  with  which  this  situation  Is  devel- 
oping has  caught  us  relatively  unpre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  problem^-soclo- 
nK"^'  ^onomically,  legally,  and  tech- 
^^^?'-.  r"°«'"«»  to  date  has  been  the 
result  of  farslghted  congressional  action 
m  the  past. 


Beginning  with  the  bipartisan  efforts 
of  the  late  Senators  Barkley  and  Taft 
that  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
first  clean  water  bill  In  1948.  through  a 
period  of  inspired  leadership  by  Con- 
gressman JoHK  Blathdc  of  Minnesota 
and  others  Including  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrxy],  that 
saw  this  basic  act  extended  and 
strengthened  in  1956  and  1961,  down  to 
the  present,  effective  water  pollution 
control  legislation  has  been  the  result  of 
congressional  foresight. 

The  bill  before  us,  S.  649.  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  tradition.  It  was  a  good  bill 
when  It  was  introduced  and  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  It  is  an  even  better 
bill  today— a  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MuskikI  and  the  members 
of  his  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  who  with  great  care  and 
deliberation  have  fashioned  for  the  Na- 
tion an  effective,  practical,  and  needed 
improvement  In  the  Nation's  pollution 
control  laws. 

The  changes  made  in  the  various  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  bill  are  an  In- 
dication of  the  great  thought  and  ef- 
fort expended  by  the  committee  to  bring 
to  the  floor  an  adequate  bill  acceptable 
to  all  those  who  support  a  soimd  water 
poUution  control  program  on  a  national 
scope. 

For  Instance,  extension  of  the  Federal 
enforcement  authority  to  abate  poUu- 
tion of  Interstate  or  navigable  waters 
which  prevents  the  marketing  of  sheU- 
fish  and  shellfish  products  in  interstate 
commerce  is  in  keeping  with  the  Federal 
mterest  in  the  protection  of  health  and 
welfare.  Both  of  thesse  overwhelming 
considerations  are  implicitly  present  In 
such  pollution  situations. 

The  committee's  perfecting  legislative 
workmanship  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
provisions,  which  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  standards 
of  water  quaUty  for  interstate  waters. 
The  need  for  such  standards  to  provide 
reUable  guidelines  for  water  users  in- 
cluding municipalities,  industry,  'and 
others,  has  long  existed.  The  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill  provide  for  the  ex- 


operaUve  efforts  of  State.  Interstate,  and 
Federal  agencies.  The  standards  of  wa- 
ter quaUty  are  potentially  a  most  effec- 
tive method  for  the  prevention  of  new 
poUuUon.  The  maintenance  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  interstate  waters  adequate  to 
serve  aU  legitimate  uses  can  be  more 
readily  assured  if  we  furnish  this  needed 
authority.  *=^="~ 

The  provision  authorizhig  assistance 
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Six  other  ConnecUcut  communlUes 
servmg  a  population  of  462.500.  have 
waste  coUection  systems  which  are  par- 
tiaUy  comprised  of  the  combined  sewer 
type. 

««i°.^^^^°^**  '^one.  a  population  of  120  - 
000  Is  served  by  174  miles  of  combined 
sewers  in  the  city's  system.  The  cost 
of  separating  the  combined  storm  and 
samtary  sewers  is  estimated  to  be  up- 
ward of  $20  miUion  and  to  require  at 
least  20  years. 

One-fifth  of  Middletown's  entire  sewer 
system  is  of  the  combined  sewer  type 
servmg  a  population  of  6  600.  The  price 
tag  for  separation  amounts  to  $5  mU- 
lion  and  the  separation  Is  expected  to 
take  15  to  20  years  for  comideUon  at  the 
present  rate  of  development  In  the  com- 
munity. 

West  Hartford,  with  only  3  miles  of 
combined  sewers,  figures  Its  separation 
costs  at  $450,000  with  a  time  period  of 
5  to  7  years  to  do  the  job. 

TTiese  are  examples  of  the  financial 
load  confronting  only  3  of  the  total  of 
15  Connecticut  cities  with  total  or  par- 
tial combined  sewer  systems.  The  to- 
tal amount  estimated  to  be  required  for 
correction  of  this  problem  in  aU  15  com- 
munities Is  a  staggering  $90.3  million 
The  amounts  authorized  in  S.  649  are 
truly  a  necessary  investment  for  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  more 
economical  methods  for  deaUng  with 
this  problem. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  the  encour- 
agement of  voluntary  industry-Federal 
cooperaUve  efforts  in  the  solution  of  the 
^thetlc  detergents  poUution  problem 
The  national  interest  involved  Is  clearly 
stated,  however,  in  the  authority  for  im- 
position of  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern If  such  efforts  are  not  equal  to  the 
task.  I  Join  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  In  recommending  the  proce- 
dure set  forth  here  to  other  Industries  as 
a  pattern  for  arriving  at  solutions  to 
their  Individual  waste  discharge  prob- 

The  provision  Increasing  maximum 
grants  for  municipal  waste  treatment 
plant  construcUon  is  similar  to  a  proposal 
I  made  in  1961  whUe  serving  as  Secri^. 
tary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Asl  said  then;  rvcii»re. 

The  present  act  has  stimulated  construc- 
tion substantially  in  the  smaller  and  mid- 
dle-slzed  communltlea.  In  the  larger  cities, 
however.  Which  account  for  the  major  p^ 
ini,?,  f  O"^  waterways.  It  has  failed  to 
stimulate  construction  to  a  similar  extent. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  needed  Im- 
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Which  wlU  provide  a  feasibly  economical 
resolution  of  this  financlaUy  staggering 
burden  confi-onting  our  older  municipaU- 
ties.  This  is  an  Important  problem  In 
Connecticut. 

The  waste  coUectlon  systems  In  nine 
Connecticut  communities  are  comprised 
enUrely  of  the  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer  type.  They  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  220,000.  ^f^^ 


\ 


the  needs  of  larger,  urban  areas  must  be 
met  as  they  constitute  so  large  a  part  of 
the  untreated  municipal  sewage  prob- 

i  .^"^^'■w  ^'^^^^^^'^  °^  ^e  bUl  dealing 
With  urban  planning,  control  of  poUu- 
tion from  Federal  InstaUaUons,  auditing 
of  grant  programs,  and  labor  standards 
aU  represent  forward  looking  improve- 
ments in  existing  law.         ^^  ""Prore 
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Turning  now  to  th«  administrative  as- 
pects of  8.  649,  I  strongly  support  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  upgrading  the  status 
of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program.  The  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration and  the  creation  of  an  additional 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  HEW  is  the  logical  next 
step  needed  in  the  upgrading  of  this  im- 
portant program. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Cormectlcut  was 
one  of  the  first  Stetes  in  the  Nation  to 
recognize  the  need  for  independent  ad- 
ministration of  clean  water  laws.  In 
1925  a  State  water  commission  was 
established  independent  of  the  health 
department  to  administer  the  State's 
water  pollution  control  laws.  Other 
States  have  since  followed  this  lead  and 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram should  now  be  similarly  upgraded. 

Placing  in  the  new  administration  re- 
sponsibility for  comprehensive  pro- 
grams; interstate  cooperation  and  uni- 
form laws;  enforcement  measiures  to 
abate  pollution  and  to  establish  and  ob- 
tain compliance  with  standards  of  water 
quality;  and  to  control  pollution  from 
Federal  installations,  makes  good  sense. 
Except  for  comprehensive  programs, 
these  functions  are  primarily  regulatory 
in  nature.  It  is  important  as  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out  that  the  en- 
forcement aspect  of  this  program  be 
transferred  to  the  new  administration. 

Enforcement  is  termed  by  some  "the 
heart"  of  any  water  pollution  control 
program.  In  establishing  the  present 
Federal  enforcement  authority  in  1956 
and^l961  the  Congress  defined  the  scope 
and  extent  of  the  national  resolve  and 
determination  to  rid  our  water  resources 
of  the  dangers  of  pollution.  It  not  only 
authorized  but  directed  the  mandatory 
application  of  the  act's  enforcement 
measures  under  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances— first.  In  response  to  State  re- 
quest; and.  second,  in  the  absence  of 
State  request,  on  Federal  Initiative  and 
responsibility  when  pollution  was  known 
to  be  occurring. 

I  welcomed  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  by  the  1961  amendments  to  Infuse 
more  adequate  emphasis  on  the  enforce- 
ment fimction.  Acting  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  departmental  study 
group,  the  important  regulatory  aspects 
of  the  act  were  retained  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  placed  them  in  the  admin- 
istrative care  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Quigley,  who  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  since  that  time.  During  the  IV2 
years  of  my  incimibency,  five  enforce- 
ment actions  were  instituted,  including 
the  first  two  applications  of  Federal 
authority  to  abate  the  wholly  intrastate 
pollution  of  navigable  streams  in  Mich- 
igan and  Washington  and  the  first  action 
taken  without  prior  State  consent  in  the 
Raritan  Bay  cc^e. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  deserves  great 
credit  for  using  this  administrative  ar- 
rangement in  invoking  the  enforcement 
procedures  on  an  additional  1 1  pollution 
situations;  8  of  these  within  the  past  2 
months.  I  have  personally  brought  to 
Secretary  Celebrezze's  attention  my  own 
deep  concern  over  the  serious  pollution 
of  the  Coimecticut  River  within  m,  Btate 
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and  I  appreciate  his  prompt  scheduling 
of  an  enforcement  conference  In  this 
matter. 

8.  649  will  assure  that  this  vigorous 
application  of  the  enforcement  authority 
which  began  in  1961  will  continue  by 
transferring  this  fimction  to  the  new 
administration  made  directly  answerable 
to  the  Secretary  through  a  designated 
Assistant  Secretary.  Recognizing  as  well 
that  the  present  authorized  number  of 
only  two  Assistant  Secretaries  is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  Secretary  in 
effectively  exercising  his  administrative 
responsibilities  for  the  Department's 
vastly  complex  and  Important  affairs. 
S.  649  provides  for  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  one  who  will  oversee  the 
functions  of  the  new  administration  and 
all  other  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties in  the  Department.    This  is  vital. 

Thus,  to  those  who  consider  enforce- 
ment the  heart  of  the  water  pollution 
program  S.  649  is  certainly  a  step  for- 
ward. The  comprehensive  program  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  also  most  impor- 
tant. 

The  development  of  comprehensive 
programs  for  water  pollution  control 
was  once  described  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  being  "probably  the  most  im- 
portant program  specified  in  the  act 
since  the  goal  of  all  water  pollution  con- 
trol activities  is  the  development  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  pro- 
grams to  conserve  water  for  its  best 
uses.  All  of  the  other  major  provisions 
in  the  act  largely  support  comprehensive 
programs." 

What  are  these  comprehensive  pro- 
grams? They  require  a  determination 
of  the  causes  of  water  pollution,  and 
their  effects  on  quality  of  the  water 
resources  and  on  the  beneficial  water 
uses  and  the  water  quality  objectives 
necessary  to  accommodate  these  uses. 
They  outline  the  pollution  control  meas- 
ures that  must  be  provided  to  achieve 
the  desired  objectives  and  a  timetable 
for  their  accomplishment.  They  pro- 
vide for  orderly  and  efficient  water  qual- 
ity control  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  and  are  needed 
^or  every  river  basin  in  the  country. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  two  of  the  most 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program — en- 
forcement and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning— have  been  appropriately  upgrad- 
ed in  this  bill. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  raising  the 
administrative  status  of  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program  recognizes  the 
fact  that  water  pollution  is  not  only  a 
public  health  problem  but  also  an  im- 
portant facet  of  the  larger  problem  of 
the  wise  use  of  our  water  resources. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  649. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  Connecticut  Life 
magazine  entitled  "Politics  Rising  In 
Rivers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PoLrrics     Rising    in     Rivers — Prospect    or 

DkiNKiNo  Water  Prom  Sthf.ams  Spurs  Bio 

XSrroRT  To  Restore  Resources 

Lovers  of  the  Connecticut  River  claim  that 
if  It  were  In  Europe,  Americans  would  make 


pUgrlmage*  to  aee  It.  Yet.  they  say,  for 
the  southern  100  of  lU  410  miles  the  great 
stream  Is  an  open  sewer.  Nobody  wants  to 
take  the  blame  for  this  squandering  of  the 
State's  greatest  single  nat\iral  resource,  but 
the  political  woods  are  full  of  people  who 
would  like  to  rescue  It. 

The  days  are  numbered  for  the  old  Yankee 
luxury  of  never  reiislng  water  (though  much 
of  the  country  does).  Unless  the  annual 
45-lnch  rainfall  should  Increase,  downstream 
Connecticut  cities  must  eventually  turn  to 
the  rivers  as  a  supply  of  domestic  water. 
Against  that  day,  State  and  Federal  agencies 
are  whipping  up  a  new  fever  of  rescue  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  skirmish  comes  October  4  and  5 
at  the  new  Federal  building  In  Hartford, 
where  a  congressional  subcommittee,  before 
prowling  and  flying  over  much  of  Connecti- 
cut's 7.500  miles  of  stream,  will  start  asking 
what  Federal  funds  have  done  to  help  the 
State  control  pollution  and  what  can  be 
done  by  governmental  cooperation  toj^pted 
up  the  process.  '^ 

Connecticut's  Fifth  District  Oongressman 
John  S.  Monagan.  who  will  chair  the  hear- 
ing, treads  tenderly  on  the  poUUcally  sensi- 
tive task  of  getting  cities  and  industries  to 
toe  the  antipollution  mark.  But  the  New 
Frontiersman  In  charge  of  water  rescue.  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  James  M.  Quigley.  has 
put  It  bluntly:  "The  best  way  to  keep  us  out 
of  your  State  Is  to  get  that  pollution  out  of 
the  water." 

The  man  whose  job  that  has  been  in  Con- 
necticut for  36  yean  has  his  answer  for  the 
Monagan  group.  To  restore  pure  water  to 
the  State's  streams  you  can  get  farther, 
faster,  and  cheaper  with  a  carrot  than  a 
club,  says  William  S.  Wise,  director  of  the 
State's  water  resources  commission.  As  evi- 
dence he  cites  that  92  percent  of  Connecti- 
cut^ city  sewer  water  Is  treated  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  Industrial  wast«  water  Is  treated 
In  some  degree.  Thlrty-flve  communities 
have  built  sewage  treatment  plants  since  the 
war.  to  bring  the  toUl  to  90.  Out  of  500 
Industrial  plants  using  substantial  amounts 
of  water  In  their  various  processes.  225  have 
Installed  treatment  facilities  at  cosU  running 
from  a  few  thousand  to  t200,000. 

It  may  come  after  he  steps  down,  but  Bill 
Wise  sees  a  day  In  the  1960's  when  no  un- 
treated sewage  will  reach  a  Connecticut 
stream.  When  that  day  comes,  however,  the 
Job  will  be  only  half  done.  Industry  stlU 
lags.  Many  sewage  treatment  plants  will  be 
at  capacity  and  needing  replacement.  Be- 
yond that  only  the  first  stage  of  pollution 
control  win  be  finished.  The  primary  treat- 
ment plants,  typical  of  the  old  Connecticut 
installations,  remove  only  50  percent  of  the 
bacterial  pollution  and  often  none  of  the 
toxic  Industrial  chemicals.  Secondary  treat* 
raent  plants,  like  the  new  one  In  Parmlngton, 
remove  up  to  85  percent  of  the  pollution. 
These  plants  cost  twice  as  much  to  build  and 
operate.  (More  than  $5  per  capita  annually.) 
Further  refinements  can  take  purification  up 
to  98  percent,  at  which  point  mild  chlorlna- 
tlon  can  make  the  river  water  perfectly  safe 
to  drink,  though  not  as  tasty  as  a  mountain 
stream. 

The  Augean  Job  of  thoroughly  cleaning  up 
Connecticut  waters  was  very  much  on  Gov. 
John  N.  Dempsey's  mind  as  he  got  ready  to 
testify  before  the  congressional  committee. 
Realistically,  he  Is  faced  with  the  State's 
necessity  of  getting  tough  with  many  In- 
dividual plants  and  several  ottlea.  a  neces- 
sity which  may  dictate  State  financial  assist- 
ance. New  York  offers  building  and  opera- 
tional aid.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
offer  a  treatment  building  grant  of  20  per- 
cent to  go  along  with  the  Federal  Govemf 
ment'8  30  f>ercent  which  Bill  Wise  doles  out 
In  this  State.  Further  evidence  of  the  low 
poUtieal  priority  which  Connecticut  has  put 
on  pollution  control  Is  the  tiny  (966.000) 
budget    for    this   function    granted   by   the 


legislature.     It  puts  only  three  fxill-tlme  In 
spectors  on  the  Job. 

Money  Isn't  the  whole  answer.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  for  construction,  of  which  Con- 
necticut now  gets  »1.100.000  a  year,  are  ap- 
portioned by  the  State  commission.  To 
make  them  go  around,  the  State  has  granted, 
and  does  not  intend  to  change  Its  mind  a 
maximum  of  $250,000  for  any  one  project  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  It  can  tackle  only 
four  or  five  a  year  and  local  polltlcUns  are 
not  anxious  to  spend  local  taxpayers'  money 
until  they  can  get  the  Federal  funds  Even 
with  these  funds  available  some  places 
notably  Ansonla-Shelton-Derby,  have  poUte- 
ly  defled  the  commission  and  the  courts  who 
have  ordered  them  to  stop  dumping  raw 
sewage  into  the  Naugatuck  River. 

What  has  to  be  changed  is  the  Bute's 
thinking  about  private  versus  public  rights 
The  old  common  law  which  set  midstream 
OS  the  property  line  gave  a  right  to  use  of 
the  water  flowing  by.  substantially  un- 
changed In  quality  and  volume.  This  was 
a  right  observed  moBtly  in  the  breach  as 
factories,  particularly  early  textile  and  paper 
mills,  and  towns  unconcernedly  emptied 
waste  toto  streams.  Factories  even  buUt 
dams  to  store  up  wat«r,  principally  over  the 
weekend,  for  their  week's  work. 

Downstream  owners  could  complain  of 
these  cuts  In  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
flowing  by.  and  they  c»uld  sue.  But  it  be- 
came a  long  and  cumbersome  process  It 
recently  took  the  State  months  to  collect 
♦36    after    an    Industrial    discharge    killed 

lami?*  °^  ^^  ^^**  ^""^  ^^"^  "^^^  ^""^ 

Increasingly  a  suppaji  of  water  became  a 

lure  for  new  Industries  In  Connecticut     Few 

"tl'w^t  P"^"'^   spirited   as   Klmberly-Clark- 

whlch  bought  200  acm  in  New  MUford  for 

m/nl^\*"°°  P'^°'-     "^^  company,  which 

ntended  to  completely  treat  Its  own  waste 

insisted  that  the  town  put  up  a  new  second-' 

ary  treatment   plant  so  there  could  be  no 

question  of  pollution   from  New   Mllford 

Over  the  years  many  towns  decided  thev 
S*S*^om*M°''*  to  be  too  fussy  about  indus- 
»ifi  P°"^"on.  Some  contented  themselves 
Z.nM  ^  »o>"t»on  that  somebody  might 
build  dams  to  store  water  until  dry  months 
when  po  utlon  Is  worst  and  correct  the  con- 
dition with  dUutlon.  Both  towns  and  State 
r„^^  ^'^'^nt*^  by  some  Industries  which 
^l^!l^7°i^°^  Connecticut  River  Waterahed 
Council  Secretary  Elmer  R.  Foster,  frankly 
«y  they  can't  or  they  won't"  treat  their 
waste  and  wUl  "move  from  the  valley  if  ^y- 
body  tries  to  force  them  to  ''  ^ 

wi^M^"t''i*°'"^'^  °'  ™e-"me  teacher  Bill 
wise  Is  the  PennsylvanU  Dutch  varletv 
(He  still  sends  for  Buchmans  crisp  and  saltv 
pretzels  he  munched  on  during*^  m.  ?9U 
day.  in  Amity,  Pa.,  township  h^h  sJhool  ) 
He  remembers  clearly  which  of  iL  Ir^m- 
muslon  orders  to  Connecticut  cltl«i^nd 
towns  have  not  been  followed,  and  he  wui 
not  give  up  untU  they  have  been.  But  he 
Clings  to  the  conviction  that  the  soft  woJd 
WUl  bring  industry  into  line.  In  a  WeTSe 
he  commission  has  Issued  only  two  orderJ 
to   industries.     Both    compiled 

Along  with  the  commission,  others  have 
adopted  what  Is  basically  an  educational  ap! 
proach  to  pollution  control.  -The  only  staffed 
volunteer  conservation  and  water  reso^?c2 

River  Watershed  Association,  long  spaFked 
by  former  national  League  of  Women  VoteVs 

Of  ?hi  iS*  ^  ?'°T'^  restoring  the  lower  reaches 
Of  the  Farmlngton  to  swimming  quality     Its 

lutlon  of  the  Pequabucfc  In  the  Bristol  irea 
and  raw  sewage  from  the  main  settled  areas 
of  New  Hartford  and  Colllnsvllle. 

The  main  Connecticut  tributary  to  the 
Connecucut  River,  the  Farming^  watS! 
m«?;  ^'Tn  ^°^   "^"^^  °^"««»  "here   rises 

S  °'/^"  "^^  ^^^  °"PP'y  'or  thJ 
north-central  area  of  the  Bute.     What  hap- 
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pens  there  In  the  effort  to  achieve  the  water 
purity  standards  set  by  the  New  England 
IntersUte  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion can  be  pilot  for  what  haa  to  happen  on 
every  watershed  In  the  State. 

But  the  sum  of  State  and  volunteer  efforts 
may  not  match  the  needs  of  what  Is  a  grow- 
ing national  commitment,  embodied  In  bills 
with  good  chance  of  passage  by  this  Con- 
gress, to  keep  waters  as  clear  as  possible  and 
not  Just  utilize  them  for  getting  rid  of  waste 
Some,  like  Michigan  Congressman  John 
DiNCELL.  would  do  this  by  Uklng  the  anti- 
pollution enforcement  "from  under  the  dead 
hand  of  the  Public  Health  Service"  and  put- 
ting it  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
As  Secretary  of  HEW,  former  Gov.  Abraham 
A.  RraicoFT  had  put  enforcement  under 
Quigley  but  left  granu  and  other  details  to 
Public  Health.  Now  he  supporte  a  separate 
HEW  administration  for  a  fuU-scale  attack 
on  pollution. 

RreicofT  thinks  that  States  like  Connecti- 
cut need  the  strong  arm  of  Washington  to  en- 
force treatment  beyond  their  borders 
Northampton,  Mass..  had  to  be  ordered  to 
put  in  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  Chlcopee 
and  Hoi  yoke  are  still  flddUng  with  engineer- 
ing studies  and  plana.  Springfield,  like 
Hartford,  has  a  primary  treatment  plant  that 
will  soon  be  overtaxed. 

To  serve  notice  on  these  and  all  other  com- 
munities that  the  first  sUge  of  pollution 
control  on  the  Connecticut  River  Is  long  over- 
due for  completion.  Rmioorr  has  asked  the 
^HEW  to  hold  another  hearing  within  the 
SUte  during  early  December.  The  Depart- 
ment wanU  to  find  out  what  orders  It  will 
take,  how  many  dollars,  and  how  long,  to  re- 
store the  Connecticut  River  to  class  C  (high- 
est uses:  boating  and  native  fish  habiut) 
from  the  MassachusetU  line  to  Haddam  and 
class  B  (highest  use:  swlnmilng)  from  there 
to  the  Sound. 

Water  resource  engineers  have  come  to  Uke 
a  dim  view  of  hekrlngs,  but  if  a  Governor 
a  Senator,  and  a  VJS.  Representative  are  ready 
to  lay  part  of  their  poUUcal  futures  on  the 
antipollution  line,  the  future  of  the  Con- 
necticut, largely  neglected  for  a  century  U 
brighter.  Given  the  political  leverage  of  pub- 
lic undersUndlng.  men  like  BUI  Wise  know 
how  to  make  water  pure. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  and  the  hard-worJdng 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  bringing  to  the  Senate  the 
water  pollution  amendments  of  1963. 

The  bill  makes  many  contributions  to 
meeting    the   Nation's    need   for   clean 
water.    It  boldly  confronts  the  problems 
of  today.    Even  more  significantly   Mr 
President,  this  bill  wUl  help  to  create  a 
water  bank  upon  which  future  genera- 
tions may  draw.    In  1960  water  users  in 
the  United  States  withdrew  about  300 
billion  gallons   per  day.     in   1980  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  WaterRe- 
sources  Study  predicts  we  shall  be  with- 
drawing 600  billion  gallons  per  day    This 
bill  aims  to  see  that  those  billions  of  gal- 
lons will  be  there  and  in  usable  condi- 
tion at  economic  cost    That  is  why  I 
think  it  sets  up  a  water  bank  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.    New>ords 
In  the  poUcy  declaration  for  the  entire 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  proclaim 
its  overall  purpose  as  the  enhancement 
Of  water  quality.    A  new  administration 
would  be  identified  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  more  direct  implementaUon  of 
the  law. 
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The  bUl  wIU  establish  natlonaUy  appli- 
cable water  standards.    Many  students 
of  this  subject  have  urged  such  a  step 
including  the  Federal  CouncU  for  Science 
and  Technology  in  its  recent  report  on 
water  resources  research.    In  providing 
for    complicated    and    far-flung    water 
management    systems,    engineers    and 
public    health    officials    should    all    be 
speaking  the  same  language.    This  biU 
provides  that  such  language  wiU  be  writ- 
ten.   The  bill  does  not  increase  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  control  of  the  States 
in  providing  for  water  quality.    The  bill 
expressly  states  on  page  13  that  it  will 
not   "extend   Federal   jurisdiction   over 
water  not  otherwise  authorized  by  this 
act."    The  standards  will  become  a  uni- 
form basis  for  engineering  and  public 
health  measures.    The  promulgation  of 
the  standards  will  establish  a  baseline 
for  water  quality,  thereby  guaranteeing 
that  the  quality  of  interstate  streams  will 
remain  the  same  or  improve. 

To  pioneers  on  these  shores.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  beauty  of  primitive  America 
seemed  a  portent  of  heaven  itself    Prom 
sea  to  shining  sea  the  streams  ran  do^n 
m    all    their    purity.     Generations    of 
Americans  have  rediscovered  these  feel- 
ings of  pride  in  our  great  natural  herit- 
age.  We  must  act  to  prevent  this  Ameri- 
can dream  from  becoming  a  nightmare 
of  spoiled  water.    This  biU  will  prevent 
our  cherished  vision  of  pure  waters  from 
degenerating  Into  a  myth  or  a  memory. 
Its  objective  is  important  for  aU  America 
My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
granted  spQCial  tax  privileges  for  pollu- 
tion  abatement.    The   State   has   been 
generous  with  outlays  of  funds,  diligent 
in  research,  and  farsighted  in  laying 
down  standards  covering  its  own  waters 
We  have  not  agreed  with  every^tion  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to 
pollution   abatement,    but    our  citizens 
fully  support  efforts  to  clean  up   the 
fi?^  ^^^  '^^  general  objectives  of 
this  bill.    Our  important  woolen  industry 
uses  millions  of  gallons  of  water  each 
day.     Our  recreation  potential  consists 
largely   of    unspoiled   lakes   and   clean 
streams  whose  future  purity  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  take  special  note  of 
two  features  of  the  bill.  My  home  Stat« 
of  New  Hampshire  has  important  sheU- 

?^h  K.T"'".*;^^  ""'^^^^  "^^  language  in 
this  biU  wiU  save  from  injury  by  pollu- 
tion.   Also,  the  biU  insistently  provides 
for  progress  in  clearing  our  waters  of  de- 
terment residues.    I  earier  joined  with 
Senator  Neubercer  and  Senator  Nelson 
in  introducing  a  detergent  control  bill 
Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Senator  Macnuson  joined  as 
cosponsors.    Senator  Mbtcalf  offered  a 
very  similar  bill.    This  biU  provides  for 
a  techmcal  committee  to  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  detergents  which  decom- 
pose.   In  some  areas  of  the  country  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  wUl  not 
insure  mortgages  because  of  detergent 
residues    In    ground    water.    Elsewhere 
mounds  of  suds  pile  up  wherever  water 
flows  and  bubbles  appear  in  the  house- 
wife's tapwater.    In  existing  concentra- 
tions detergent  residues  make  municipal 
treatment  plants  Inefflclent  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  overall  national  expense  of 
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water  treatment.  As  the  residues  per- 
sist In  flowing  streams  for  many  days, 
the  problem  is  peculiarly  interstate  in 
character.  The  time  has  come  for  de- 
termined action  to  rid  our  waters  of 
this  contamination  and  I  am  very  glad 
the  junior  Sentaor  from  Maine  and  the 
committee  have  included  this  feature  in 
the  bill. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  President.  I  for 
one  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  that  my 
children  and  grandchildren  have  clean 
water  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  pending  bill,  S.  649,  as  re- 
ported with  amendments  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

As  the  bill  evolved  during  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  deliberations,  it 
was  significantly  changed  and  improved 
over  the  original  version.  I  became  sat- 
isfied that  the  amendments  continue  to 
protect  the  rights  of  States  and  mimlci- 
pallties  in  their  fundamental  responsi- 
bility for  water  pollution  control.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee strengthens  their  efforts  to  abate  and 
control  water  pollution. 

Whereas  under  present  law,  enforce- 
ment procedures  at  the  Federal  level 
cooae  into  play  after  pollution  takes 
place,  the  pending  bill  provides  proce- 
dxires  aimed  at  preventing  pollution,  un- 
der the  theory  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  and  com- 
plex field  of  legislation,  and  probably  no 
one  is  complexly  satisfied  with  every 
provision  of  the  bill  in  every  respect. 
But  I  am  satisfied  tha^  the  bill  provides 
safeguards  for  State  and  local  water  pol- 
lution agencies  while  at  the  same  time 
it  provides  for  further  significant  prog- 
ress toward  controlling  and  abating  wa- 
ter pollution.  Therefore,  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  the  bill  as  reported. 

S.  649  represents  the  earnest  effort  of 
Members  of  both  parties  to  move  ahead 
on  the  growing  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion. It  was  a  fine  example  of  give-and- 
take  to  the  end  that  sound  legislation 
could  be  devised. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  agree  that  our  pre- 
cious and  limited  water  resources  must 
be  developed  and  conserved  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
biU. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicorr  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, all  remaining  time  is  yielded 
back.  The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkb],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Engle  1 .  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartxe].  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Loifc],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AdcenI.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the^  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller [.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI.  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [  Mr.  Aiken  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  11.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 69 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Beau 

HUl 

M06S 

Bible 

HoUand 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

Pel: 

Byrd.  Va. 

JavlU 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Cannoh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Keating 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Etouglaa 

Magniuon 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Walters 

Fong 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

McOovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Oore 

Mclntyro 
NATS— 11 

Young.  Ohio 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mechem 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

SaltonsUU 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Engle 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qoldwater 

Neuberger 

"* 

So  the  bill  (S.  649)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  es- 


tablish the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to 
increase  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  regulations  to  aid 
in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
pollution  of  interstate  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  for  the 
great  skill  and  fine  generalship  he  has 
shown  in  securing  the  passage  of  S.  649, 
a  bill  vitally  important  to  all  sections  of 
the  country,  a  bill  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  wish  also  to 
express  appreciation  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  was  a  true 
partnership  effort.  It  has  been  a  most 
satisfying  experience  for  me. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unfuiimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  B.  88th  Congress.  1st  session. 
a  consular  convention  between  the  United 
States   and   Korea    (Ex.   Rept.   No.  8);    and 

Executive  I,  88th  Congress,  Ist  session, 
a  consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  6). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  »4r,  JOHNSTON: 
S.  3238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Tsaprazls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  2239.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   TOWER: 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  and  for  other  purpnases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoiciNicK) : 

S.  2241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  with  respect  to  the 


deternUnation  of  injury  or  threatened  in- 
jury to  an  Industry  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL      FUNDS      FOR      COM- 
^       MITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT     OP- 
ERATIONS   TO    STUDY    CERTAIN 
MATTERS  11 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  215) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  27  88th 
Congrea*.  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
enunent  Operations  to  study  matters  per- 
uming  to  Interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency,  agreed  to  March  14  1963 
U  amended  on  page  2,  line  20.  by  striking 
out  "**J^  ■  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 


INCORPORATION  OF  THE  U.S.  SUB- 
MARINE VETERANS  OF  WORLD 
WARn 


Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,   the 
junior    Senator    from    Colorado     IMr 
DoMiNicK]  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  US 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
My  colleague  and  I  recently  received 
letters  from  Stanley  Schanholtz  of  Las 
Animas,   Colo.     Mr,   Schanholtz   was   a 
submariner   during   the   Second   World 
War  and  has  asked  our  help  in  obtain- 
ing a  Federal  charter  for  a  group  known 
as  the  Submarine  Veterans   of   World 
War  II.    The  Navy  presently  recognizes 
this  group  and  has  donated  land  to  it 
near  the  submarine  base  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Sub- 
marine Memorial  there.     I  believe  this 
group  is  worthy  of  the  recognition  of  our 
Government,  and  they  seek  that  recogni- 
tion with  this  bill. 

I  request  that  the  bill  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred  and  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bili 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

pe  bill  (S.  2239)  to  incorporate  the 
U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 
II.  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself 
r  and  Mr.  Dominick),  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fol- 

l°-'??'J*J^"°""-  ^  ^^^'-  P**"'  ^  Stolpman. 
Sa  t  Lake  City.  Utah;  Warren  Taylor.  Denver 
Colorado;  Ernst  T.  Rosing.  Berwyn.  Dllnols; 
Fnrrell  M.  Stearns.  Aurora,  Illinois;  Grover 
t>^  McLeod.  Birmingham.  Alabama;  John  Po- 
j>  chask.  Beverly.  Massachusetts;  Frank  Ander- 
son Oroton.  Connecticut;  Reverend  Walter 
J  Heath,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Joe 
H  Senft.  Irvington.  New  Jersey;  Rear  Ad- 
miral Leon  J.  Huffman.  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia; Charles  L.  Morales.  Paterson,  New 
Jersey; 

Ed  Seay.  San  Francisco.  California;  Robert 
A     Link,    Abseoon.    N*w    Jersey;     Thomas 


Fitzgerald,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  Robert  J 
Parry,  San  Diego,  California;  Mike  Drucker 
Broomall,  Pennsylvania;  William  Herzog' 
Cologne,  New  Jersey;  WUllam  R.  Warren 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  Woodrow  C.  McLeod 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  William  W.  Cox 
Birmingham.  Alabama;  Clarence  J  Byers 
Phoenix.  Arizona;  , 

Paul  lAwrence.  Glenslde,  Pennsylvania- 
C.  M.  Halgh,  Stuttgart,  Arkansas:  Edwlri 
Unrein,  Denver,  Colorado;  Jerry  Nolan  Mil- 
ford.  Connecticut;  Charles  P.  Grell  New 
Castle.  Delaware; 

Rear  Admiral  E.  S.  Hutchinson.  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia;  Melvln  C  Ander- 
man.  Tampa.  Florida;  O.  C.  Welch.  Junior 
Savannah.  Georgia;  Melvln  C.  Gustaveson! 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho;  Henry  T.  Vanddl-Kerkhoff 
Elmhurst.  Illinois;  E.  L.  Downey.  ZlonsvlUe,' 
Indiana;  Donald  G.  Carter,  Vinton    Iowa- 

William  Hughes.  Wichita,  Kansas;  John' A 
Schwartz.  Southgate,  Kentucky;  Herman  J 
Prager,  Junior.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 

Edgar  L.  Poss,  Eliot.  Maine;   Alfred  Ben- 
nett, Easton.  Maryland;  C.  McCracken.  Ann 
Arbor.    Michigan;     Arlo    K.    Johnson.    Lake 
Crystaf.   Minnesota;    V.  D..  Eley.  Pascagoula. 
Mississippi;   Charles  Kerls.  Saint  Louis    Mis 
o^'\^-.^     Stocking.    Missoula.    Montana 
Robert      Mathewson.      Lincoln,      Nebraska 
Theodore  J.  Humphrey.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 
Richard    Shaw.    Somersworth,    New    Hamp- 
shire; James  P.  Brennan.  West  Orange    New 
Jersejr;    Edwin    L.    Eeds.    Farmlngton.    New 
Mexico;   William  G.  Munson,  Junior    Valley 
Stream^  New  York;    L.   J.   Cllngersmlth.  Ni- 
agara Falls.  New  York;  Joseph  K  Rltter.  High 
Point.  North  Carolina;  H.  E.  Rahlfs,  Crosby 
North  Dakota; 

Fred  Krahenbuhl,  Junior.  Hamilton.  Ohio- 
Bill  Herring,  Medford.  Oregon;  Matthew 
Martin.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Joe 
Mllner.  Mlddletown,  Rhode  Island;  Eddie  E 
Erb.  Columbia.  South  Carolina;  Marlon  l' 
Maglnnls.  Hlghmore,  South  l^ota; 

A.  p  Preymann,  Groton.  Connecticut; 
Kenneth  Ickes.  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Bernard 
Bartlett.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma;  Hugh  J.  Trimble 
Indianapolis.  Indiana;  Edward  Brannln  Ab- 
Ska-^^"^  ^"^^''  '^"'^''  '^°"^'  Fal^bknks, 

...f'^T*"''.. "«*!?'"•  ^^^  London.  Connectl- 
wiJ-  r  ■  i*^'^"«'^-  ^^^'^'^^  Washington; 
Walter  C.  Cooper.  Church  Hill.  Tennessee- 
Robert  Burrell.  Houston,  Texas;  R^STrw" 
Johnson.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah- 

Arrnand  J.  Morlssetie,  Bai^re,  Vermont- 
Lonnle  J.  Everton,  Junior,  NOTfolk,  Virginia- 
Robert  E.  Burchard,  Parkersburg.  West  Vir- 
ginia;   Leonard  Ernst,  Two  Rivers.  Wlscon- 

So,f x/J^''"'^^'"'  Cheyenne.  Wyoming; 
Ralph  M.  Myer8.^lnclnnatl.  Ohio;  and  each 

of  thii'*.?''.  ^''°-  °''  ^""^  ''^^  °'  enactment 
fh»  ^  Q  I  •  l^  *  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 
nnH»f  tK  *?^'^"°"'  organized  and  existing 
«nH  .v,^^^  '**'  °'  ^"^  S^^  o'  New  Jersey 

dSa~d  J'if'^'Kl!'  "^  ^"^^^  "«**«»  and 
or  nT  «  J^*  *  ^^^  corporate  by  the  name 
of  US.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  n 

iTdTv'In^^H*"  "^'^  ""''  "  '""^  •'corporation-') 
and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have 

f^^  I  succession  of  the  powers,  limits- 
tlons.  and  restrictions  contained  in  this  Act 
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COMPLETION   OP   ORGANIZATION 

»v,®^  ^  '^  majority  of  the  persons  named  in 
complete  the  organization  of  the  corporation 

tL^.^^''°''  °'  °»^«"  ^<»  employees 
SLff»^f*°"'  amendment,  and  revision  of  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent 
With  the  provisions  of  this  charter  and  the 
doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necS! 
sary  for  such  purpose.  neces- 

OBJECTS     AND     PXTRPOSM     OF    THX    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  perpetuate  and  establish  memo- 
rials to  the  memory  of  those  shipmates  who 
served  aboard  United  States  submarines  and 


voluntarily   gave   their   lives   In   submarine 
warfare  during  World  War  U. 

(b)  To  further  promote  and  keep  aUve 
the  spirit  and  unity  that  existed  among  the 
United  States  Navy  submarine  crewmen 
during  World  War  n. 

(c)  To  promote  sociability,  general  wel- 
fare, and  good  fellowship  among  its  mem- 
Ders. 

tJj^l  T.°/!f^^*  loyalty  and  patriotism  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

POWERS     or    THE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
power —         , 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
tlon-  ^^  *"^  ^°^^  °'  competent  Jurlsdic- 
^^(b)   to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 

(c)  to  choose  officers,  managers,  and 
may  Require?'  '"'^"^"  °'  ^^'^  corporation 
duet-    ^   '^^'^^^    a^l    collect     membership 

(e)  to  adopt,  amend,  apply,  and  alter  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  any  State  In  which  the  corporation 
is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  iu 
property  and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

(f)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(g)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwlU  any 
property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  necessary 
or  convenient  for  attaining  the  objects  of  the 
corporation,  subject,  however,  to  applicable 
provisions  of  law  of  any  State  (1)  governing 
the  amount  or  kind  of  real  and  personal 
property  which  may  be  held  by  or  (2i 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  real  and  personal  property  by  a 
corporation    operating    m    such    States:  ' 

(h)  to  transfer,  lease,  or  convey  real  or 
personal  property; 

(1)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation  and  issue  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  therefor  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage  or  pledge  subjeci  to 
applicable  Federal  or  State  laws;  and 

(J)  to  do  any  and  aU  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation. 

PRINCIPAL       OmCK:        TERRITORIAL       SCOPE       OF 
ACTIVITIES :    RESIDENT    AGENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Groton,  Con- 
necticut, or  in  such  other  place  as  may  later 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  confined  to  that  place  and  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent  or  mailed  to  the  busin-ss 
address  of  such  agent  shall  be  deemed  as 
service  or  notice  upon  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP    RIGHTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Membership  shall  be  restricted 
to  those  members  of  the  United  States  sub- 
marine crews  and  United  States  submarine 
relief  crews  who  were  on  acUve  duty  be- 
tween December  1,  1941,  and  September  1 
1945.  ' 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  member- 
ship, there  shall  be  special  classes  of  honor- 
ary  and  associate  membership.  quallflcaUon 
or  eligibility  for  which,  and  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  which,  shall  be  as  provided  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  All  personiB  who  are  members  of  any 
cla&^  of  the  US.  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  an  association,  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  retain  their  mem- 
bership In  such  class  of  the  corporation 
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•OASD  or  DnxcTOBs;  ooicposmoif; 

KBSPONSIBIIJTTZa 


Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  membership  of  the  Initial  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  present  of&cers  of  the  U^.  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  n,  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion is  of  this  Act,  Including  the  immediate 
past  presidents  of  said  organization,  or  such 
of  them  as  may  then  be  living  and  are  quali- 
fied offlcers  of  that  Association,  to  wit:  Paul 
S.  Stolfunan.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  Warren 
Taylor,  Denver,  Colorado:  Ernst  T.  Rosing, 
Berwyn,  DUnols;  Farrel  M.  Stecu-ns.  Aurora, 
nilnols;  Orover  S.  McLeod,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama: John  Pochask,  Beverly.  Massachu- 
setts; Prf^ik  Anderson,  Groton,  Connecticut; 
Reverend  Walter  J.  Heath.  Providence.  Rhode 
Island;  Joe  H.  Senft,  Irvlngton,  New  Jersey; 
Rear  Admiral  Leon  J.  Huffman,  Coronado, 
California;  Charles  L.  Morales,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey;  Ed  Seay,  San  Francisco.  California; 
and  Robert  A.  Link.  Absecon,  New  Jersey. 

(b)  Thereafter  the  boco-d  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  number 
(not  lees  than  thirteen)  as  shall  be  selected 
in  such  manner  (Including  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies), and  shall  serve  for  such  terms  as 
may  b«  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
dxirlng  the  Intervals  between  corporation 
meetings,  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  shall  be  responsible  for  all  finances 
of  the  corporation. 

omcxKs 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  such 
officers  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  offlcers  shall  have  such  powers 
consistent  with  this  charter,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  bylaws. 

(c)  The  offlcers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  In  such  manner  and  have  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

oisTKiBtrnoN  or  income  or  assets  to 

LOAMS 


Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Iniire  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  as  such,  or  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of 
the  corporation,  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
final  llqxildatlon,  nor  shall  any  member  or 
private  Individual  be  liable  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  corporation.  Nothing  In  this 
I  section,  however,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent — 

(1)  the  payment  of  bona  fide  expenses  of 
offlcers  of  the  corporation  In  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors;  ot 

(2)  the  support  of  scholarships  \to  de- 
scendants of  submarine  veterans  or  other 
scholarships  and  works  of  charity  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  directors  and 
controlled  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  offlcers,  dfrectors,  or  employees.  Any 
officer  or  director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  to  any  officer,  director 
or  employee  of  the  corporation  and  any  offi- 
cer who  participates  In  the  making  of  such 
loan  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  payment  thereof. 

woNroLrncAi.  NATtTas  or  corporation 
Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  po- 
litical party  or  candidate  for  elective  public 
office. 

liabilitt  roR  acts  or  omccRs  and 
agents 
Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 


moHnrnoif  AOADraT  imsvknc*  or  stock  om 

payment    or     DIVIDKNDe 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  declare 
or  pay  dividends. 

BOOKS     AND     records:      INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count. It  shall  also  keep  minutes'*  of  the 
proceedings  of  lU  membership  and  of  the 
board  of  directors.  It  shall  also  keep  at  its 
principal  office  a  record  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Its  members,  directors,  and  offi- 
cers. All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member  or  his 
agent  or  attorney  for  any  proper  purpose  at 
any  reasonable  time. 

AtTorr  or  rntANCTAi,  transactions;  report  to 
congress 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corp>oratlon  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
an  Independent  certified  accountant  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions. The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  flies,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation  and  neces- 
sary to  facUltate  the  audit  shall  b«  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audit  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or 
persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
Uian  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  asseU  and  liabilities;  (3)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit;  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
anal3r8es;  (4)  Income  and  expense;  and  (5) 
sources  and  application  of  funds.  The  re- 
port shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

use  or  assets  xtpon  dissolution  or 
liquidation 
Sec.  15.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discharge 
or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of 
the  corporation  may  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

TRANSrER  or  ASSETS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  V^Tld  War  n,  an  association,  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorUy 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  association  and  all 
Federal  and  State  laws  applicable  thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE    RIGHT    TO    NAME,    CORPORATE    SEALS. 
EMBLEMS,  AMD  BADGES 

Sec  17.  The  corporation  and  its  duly  au- 
thorized State  groups  and  other  local  sub- 
divisions shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  have  and  use  in  carrying  out  its 
purposes  the  name  United  SUtes  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  such  seals, 
emblems,  and  badges  as  the  corporation  may 
lawfully  adopt. 

RESERVATION  OP   RIGHT  TO   AMEND   OR   REPEAL 
CBARTn 

Sec  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


TRIAL  OP  UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE 
CASES  IN  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  divest  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  of  its  judicial  functions. 
The  bill  requires  that  in  the  future  all 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  be  tried  be- 
fore U.S.  district  courts  throughout  the 
country. 

This  bill  becomes  necessary.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because  of  certain  abuses  by  the 
NLRB  in  its  operation  under  and  inter- 
pretation of  existing  labor  law.  The 
principle  of  this  bill  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
first  was  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
greatest  former  Members  of  this  body, 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  whom 
the  Senate  has  so  rightly  honored  along 
with  four  other  distinguished  Senators. 

Senator  Taft  gave  this  idea  a  back  Seat 
In  the  hope  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
would  operate  satisfactorily  without  the 
necessity  of  sending  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  to  the  courts. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  NLRB 
has  not  properly  handled  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  Therefore,  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  second  step  of  Senator 
Taft's  idea  be  carried  out  and  that  the 
courts  be  called  upon  to  produce  order 
from  chaos  in  labor  litigation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  similar 
to  H.R.  8246.  which  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  one  of 
that  body's  most  respected  labor  experts, 
Representative  Landrum,  of  Georgia. 

The  bill  is  concerned  chiefly  with  four 
areas  in  which  I  feel  decisions  of  the 
NLRB  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  the 
aims  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-GrlfDn 
Acts.  The  four  areas  are:  First,  second- 
ary boycotting;  second,  so-called  black- 
mall  picketing;  third.  Impairment  of  free 
speech  by  Inhibiting  management's  right 
to  state  its  case  to  employees;  fourth,  in- 
hibition of  management's  right  to  man- 
age. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would,  under  this  bill,  be  limited  to  han- 
dling representation  matters.  This  would 
include  the  conduct  of  employee  elec- 
tions. But  this  agency  no  longer  would 
investigate,  prosecute,  or  adjudicate  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  as  it  does  today. 

In  short,  settlement  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  would  be  removed  from 
politics  and  decided  in  the  more  tem- 
perate atmosphere  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  Introduce  here 
today  can  be  of  far-reaching  significance 
in  its  constructive  approach  to  handling 
unfair  labor  practice  cases,  and  in  its 
contribution  to  preservation  of  the  cher- 
ished high  standards  of  American  juris- 
prudence. Its  purpose  is  to  restore  to  all 
litigants  in  labor  cases — plaintifl  and 
defendant  alike — their  right  to  equal 
justice  under  law. 

This  bill  Is  directed  particularly  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  NLRB  has  handled 
its  responsibilities  dealing  with  imfalr 
labor  practice  cases.  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  the  NLRB  is 
charged  under  the  Landrum-Griflln  Act, 
as  it  was  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  with  deciding  whether, 
on  a  particular  set  of  facts,  an  unfair 
labor  practice  has  been  committed. 


Complaints  of  bias  In  the  NLRB's  han- 
dling of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  made  and 
documented  repeatedly  through  nearly 
all  the  years  of  the  Board's  practice.  Al- 
most from  its  Inception  with  the  Wagner 
Act  in  1935.  this  Board  has  been  under 
public  and  congressional  fire  for  failure 
to  perform  its  duties  in  an  even-handed 
impartial  manner. 

After  12  years'  experience  with  the 
Board  under  the  Wagner  Act.  a  long- 
suffering  public  saw  Congress  In  1947 
pass  the  Taft-Hartley  law— not  only  to 
redress  a  basic  statutory  Imbalance  but 
also  to  undo  the  damage  wrought  by 
biased  Board  decisions.  It  soon  became 
clear,  however,  that  the  Labor  Board 
would  not  follow  the  mandate  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  and  would  not  respect 
the  Intent  which  Congress  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  passing  that  law. 

So-called  NLRB  loopholes  became  the 
rule,  and  the  very  abuses  grew  which 
Congress  had  ordered  stopped  Then 
after  another  12  years,  a  long-sufTering 
pubhc  once  again  saw  Congress  act,  this 
time  in  1959  with  passage  of  the  Land- 
rum-Grlffln  Act.  Yet  here  we  stand 
today,  Mr.  President,  less  than  4  years 
later,  with  this  Board's  refusal  to  follow 
the  will  of  Congress  even  more  pro- 
nounced since  passage  of  Landrum- 
Grlffin  than  It  was  before. 

Once  again,  abuses  grow  and  flourish 
which  Congress  clearly  banned  It  Is 
apparent  that  major  changes  must  be 
made  if  we  ever  are  to  have  equal  justice 
under  law  In  the  trial  and  adjudication 
of  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 

Labor  Board  rulings  In  many  case&— 
which  I  shaU  not  take  time  to  document 
yet   again   here   today— have   distorted 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
have  operated  to  legalize  again  many  of 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  which  Con- 
gress has  sought  to  eliminate.     Most 
damaging  to  public  confidence  in  the 
NLRB,  and  most  hostile  to  the  will  of 
the  Congress,   have  been   those  Board 
decisions  which  have  permitted  second- 
ary boycotUng,  which  have  literally  en- 
couraged   blackmail    picketing,    which 
have  trampled  upon  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  which  have  impaired  the  right  of 
those  who  risk  their  capital  to  make  the 
economic  decisions  necessary  to  proper 
management  of  their  businesses. 
i„^^  net  effect  of  the  many  instances 
n  which  the  above  abuses  have  occurred 
is  that  the  NLRB  has  once  more  charted 
for  itself  a  course  far  afield  from  the  law 
Through  these  cases,  the  Labor  Board 
says.  In  effect,  that  management  may  no 
longer  make  Its  own  decisions  on  the 
efficiency,  competitiveness,  or  even  the 
very  survival  of  its  business.    Manage- 
ment may  no  longer  make  its  own  deci- 
sion on  the  location  of  facilities,  on  the 
future  prospects  of  the  business-  in  fact 
it  may  no  longer  decide  for  Itself  whether 
It  will  stay  in  business  or  whether  it  will 
go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  NLRB's  doctrine 
about  management  prerogatives  is  but 
the  latest  In  a  long  Une  of  extrastatu- 
J^Po^ers  this  Board  has  arrogated  to 
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Now  there  are  some  folks  who  say 
Mr.  President,  that  we  should  not  worry 
too  much  about  NLRB  decisions— be- 
cause those  decisions  can  be  appealed  to 
the  courts.  Yes.  they  can  be  appealed 
However,  the  worth  of  this  appeal  is 
refuted  by  the  25-year  history  of  the 
Board's  relationship  with  the  courts 

The  courts  invariably  defer  to  the  so- 
called  expertise  of  the  Board  as  the  fact- 
finding agency.  Because  the  Board's 
trial  examiners  conduct  the  hearingc 
and  see  the  witnesses,  the  courts  have 
been  most  reluctant  to  upset  the  Board's 
findings. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  when  an  NLRB  deci- 
sion Is  appealed  to  the  courts.  It  does  not 
mean  a  new  unbiased  trial.  It  is  limited 
to  an  appellate  review  of  the  written  rec- 
ord made  before  the  Board.  The  mis- 
carriage of  justice  which  has  attended  so 
many  Board  proceedings  is  therefore 
often  assured  at  the  level  of  the  Board's 
trial  examiners,  who  conduct  the  hear- 
ings at  which  Initial  records  are  made 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  few  cases 
ever  are  appealed.  And  when  they  are 
the  Board  takes  little  notice.  History 
shows  us  that  the  NLRB  rarely  changed 
^  to  a  reasonable  coii-se  simply  because 
courts  of  appeal  rebuffed  it  on  particu- 
lar cases. 

The  corrective,   Mr.  President,   must 
therefore  be  applied  at  the  trial  level 
That  corrective  is  provided  by  the  bill  I 
introduce  today.    It  is  a  far-reaching 
correcUon.  of  deep  significance. 

Congress  has  been  patient,  tolerant 
and  helpful  to  the  NLRB  for  more  than 
^25  years.  All  to  no  avail,  however,  be- 
cause the  NLRB  by  its  own  decisions  has 
demonstrated  that  it  respects  neither  the 
letter  of  the  law  nor  the  intent  of  Con- 
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ur^^:,  ^-Section  8(b)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
ainended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  require  of  employees  covered  by 
tfvfo^®!?'*''*  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  the  payment,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent  to  becoming  a  member  of  such  organi- 
zation Of  a  fee  In  an  amount  which  Is 
excessive  or  discriminatory  under  the  clr- 
cumstances.  considering  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  practices  and  customs 
TL.^t  °l«^^^^^ons  in  the  particular 
industry,  and  the  wages  currently  paid  to  the 
employees  affected; ". 

Sec  4.  Section  9(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sectyon  fo'c)  " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  provls  ons 

wasTsiued-- °  '"^  '''''''  ''  *^«  '^^"^^  -^- 

am^n^ded'tofe^^forvJs^^    ^"^"    ^^'    ^ 

tlon'^of  T^h^^''^''  f^*  ^^"^"y  °^  »  certlfica- 
R^.H  "  }>"e^^''^'^e  representative  by  the 
Board  under  this  section  is  in  issue  in  a 
proceeding  before  a  court  under  section  1 5 

o?  th/.'''',°'.'''t.^°"^  «^*"  notify  the  B?ard 
of  that  fact.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  such  notice  is  received  the  Bc^rd  shal! 
file  such  certification,  together  with  the  ri- 
ord  on  Which  it  was  based  with  the  cour?" 
to'rfadt?^l^:?:^°°'^-^^-^— <*ed 


gress 

The  NLRB  has  passed  the  point  of  no 
return.  Its  own  history  and  its  own  de- 
cisions demonstrate  Its  lack  of  fitness  for 
any  judicial  role.  Accordingly,  Mr 
President.  I  introduce  this  bill  today' 
urge  Its  careful  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  It 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2240)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for 
trial  of  unfair  labor  pracUce  cases  in 
the  U.S.  district  courts,  and  for  other 
puiposes.  introduced  by»Mr.  Tower  was 
received^  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


pfryV*J?*^/^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^""^^  °"d  "ouse  Of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

^^Hf"*^?  a  ^°^Oress  assembled  That  section 
3(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
^  ^*u  ®1'"  ^"'■"'^y  repealed.  This  section 
shall  Uke  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

h/!^  .1.  ®**'"°°  *^*>  °'  ""^^  Act  Is  amended 

Sf  tH^^°^.°V*  ■■^°**  ^^  ^^'^^f*!  Counsel 
of  the  Board-  in  the  first  sentence:  by  strik- 
ing out,  "examiners,"  in  the  second  sentence- 
and  by  striJang  out  the  fourth  and  sixth 
sentences. 


PREVENTION  or   imFAra   LABOR   PRACTICES" 

TT  ^.^\}°-    <*)    "^^  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  district  court  of  the  vUrn 

for'th.' ™°f  .'"l"  ^°'**^  «*«^«  DistrVct  CoS? 
furtiJf..^  ^'■'''*  °^  ^""^  ^^^^1  Zone  shaU  ha^ 

i^lSir^y  ^,ir£rf?o1n^V^^i.Tran1 

(b)    Any  person   aggrieved  bv  anv  such 

Xlt^^Lf"^''''  ^'^-  '^th  JsHontS 
alter  the  date  on  which  such  unfair  inhnr 

cLTTr'^'Tr'-  «*'^«'-  (1)  file  a'ni'p^ 
cute  a  complaint  In  any  court  8D«.HflXrtT« 

pa?r'o?  (^2V  ^T^-V^^^^^n^^t^"^ 
parues.  or  (2)   file  a  charge  of  such  unfair 

nev  foffh"""  """^  *^*  ^'^^^  States  a?Sr^ 
hf^  »  i^*  appropriate  district  and  request 
him  to  file  and  prosecute  such  a  com^a"nt 
Whenever  a  person  aggrieved  by  an  unf j£ 
op^n^t^'i"  '^  P-^vented  by  re,L>n  of  S^ 
ice  m  the  Armed  Forces  from  filing  a  cha^ 

sonable  time  thereafter    he  shall  fli«o„ 
Plaint  With  the  appropriate  counl'nd  pZ' 

r^hTlf'ofThT^'"*"*'  *°  '"^^  name  ofTd 
on  Dehalf  of  the  person  who  filed  the  charts*. 

unless  he  determines  that  the  SargeU  frfv: 

olous.    or   otherwise    without   baslf   in    iLw 

AtLr  tLFZT  °h  ''"'''  determination. 
Alter  receiving  such  notice,  the  charelnj? 
party  may  file  and  prosecute  a  compl!  Sf 

thin  t  P!r/°^  beginning  with  the  date  oii 

States  attorney,  and  ending  with  the  date  on 
which  he  received  such  notice,  shall  not  bS 
counted  in  determining  whether  he  .1^ 
month  period  specified  in  subsection  (b)  has 

^yeSionl^V^y!'^  ^^^  attorney  Ua, 
Sr7/».t^.^  to  Charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices within  the  meaning  of  paragraDh  (4\ 

fair  labor  practice  charges  filed  with  him 

h*  inL^'^!!^*'^  "°'**''  ^^^  «^t«on  shall 
be  tried  by  the  court  without  a  Jury  The 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  JhJu  applj 
In  each  such  proceeding,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  m  this  section.  In  any  ^  f^ 
which  the  pleadings  present  Issues  of  fact 
nrH/T*,°"y  "^^^^  »  °^ter  and  the 
submit  with  his  report  a  recommended  order 
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The  master  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Unified  States  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
court,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  United 
States  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  per- 
forming his  duties  under  this  section.  Any 
court  before  which  a  proceeding  is  brought 
under  this  section  shall  advance  such  pro- 
ceeding on  the  docket  and  expedite  Its  dis- 
position. 

(e)  The  court  may  grant  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate pending  final  disposition  of  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  but  only  after 
publicly  hearing  testimony  of  witnesses  (with 
opportunity  for  cross-examination)  In  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  of  a  complaint  made 
under  oath,  and  testimony  In  opposition 
thereto,  if  offered;  and  only  after  findings  of 
fact  by  the  court  to  the  effect — 

"(1)  that  one  or  more  acts  constituting  an 
unfair  labor  practice  have  been  committed 
and  will  be  continued  unless  restrained; 

"(2)  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  complainant  will  follow; 

"(3)  that  as  to  each  item  of  relief  granted 
greater  injury  wlU  be  inflicted  by  the  denial 
of  relief  than  will  be  Inflicted  by  the  granting 
of  relief;  and 

"(4)  that  complainant  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

The  Act  of  March  23.  1832.  entlUed  'An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In 
eqtilty,  and  for  other  purposes'  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  proceedings  under  this  section, 
except  that  section  10  of  such  Act.  providing 
for  expeditious  review  of  temporary  Injunc- 
tions, shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  tempo- 
rary relief  or  restraining  order  issued  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  If  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
named  In  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaging  In  any  \infalr  labor  practice  as 
charged  In  the  complaint,  the  ooiut  shall 
enjoin  such  person  from  engaging  In  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  shall  order  such 
person  to  take  such  affirmative  action.  In- 
cluding reinstatement  of  employees  with  or 
without  back  pay  (but  not  Including  the 
payment  of  damages  In  any  other  form),  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  such  person 
is  found  to  have  violated.  Where  an  order 
directs  reinstatement  of  an  employee,  back 
pay  shall  be  required  of  the  employer,  or  the 
Ubor  (H-ganlzatlon,  or  both,  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  court  shall  assess  responsibility 
for  the  discrimination  suffered  by  him.  No 
order  of  the  court  shall  require  the  rein- 
statement of  any  Indlvidxial  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  suspended  or  discharged,  or 
the  payment  to  him  of  any  back  pay.  If  such 
Individual  was  suspended  or  discharged  for 
cause.  In  determining  whether  a  violation 
of  section  8(a)(1)  or  section  8(a)(2)  has 
occurred,  the  same  r\iles  of  decision  shall 
apply  Irrespective  of  whether  the  labor  orga- 
nization affected  Is  affiliated  with  a  labor 
organization  national  or  international  In 
scope. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction  of 
a  labor  organization  (1)  In  the  district  In 
which  such  organization  maintains  its 
principal  office.  (2)  in  any  district  in  which 
Its  officers  or  agents  are  engaged  in  pro- 
moting or  protecting  the  interests  of  em- 
ployee members,  or  (3)  in  any  district  in 
which  the  imfair  latx»'  practice  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred.  The  service  of  legal  process 
upon  such  officer  or  agent  shall  constitute 
service  upon  the  labor  organization  and  make 
such  organization  a  party  to  the  suit." 

Sec.  7.  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  section  10"  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1) ;  by  striking  out 
"or  proceeded  against"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (l) ;  and  by  striking  out  "Com- 


plaints, orders."  In  p«ragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Orders". 

Sxc.  8.  SecUon  14(c). of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sic.  9.  (a)  Any  proceeding  under  section 
10  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act  which 
is  pending  before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  continued  by  the  Bocuxl  If  the 
hearing  provided  for  In  subsecUon  (b)  of 
such  section,  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  If.  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  person 
aggrieved  by  the  unfair  labor  practice  in 
question  requests  the  Board  to  continue  the 
proceeding.  Upon  request  of  any  such  per- 
son, the  appropriate  United  States  attorney 
shall  appear  and  represent  such  i>erson  in 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  before  the 
Board  and  the  coxirts.  The  Board  shall  act 
In  such  proceeding,  and  Its  action  may  be 
enforced  or  reviewed  by  the  coiu-ts,  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that — 

(1)  the  person  requesting  continuation  of 
the  proceeding,  or  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney,  shall  be  subsUtuted  for  the 
General  Counsel  in  proceedings  before  the 
Board: 

(2)  any  enforcement  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10(e)  Shan  be  instituted  by  the  party 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order, 
or  the  appropriate  United  States  attorney, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify  and 
file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
record  In  the  proceedings; 

(3)  the  Board  shall  not  apjjear  in  any 
proceeding  under  section  10(e)  or  10(f);  and 

(4)  if  the  court  orders  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  la  any  proceeding  under 
section  10(e)  or  10(f).  It  shall  be  taken  be- 
fore a  master  designated  by  the  court;  the 
master  shall  be  compensated  by  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  co\irt.  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  for 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  performing 
such  duties. 

(b)  Where  the  Board  has  Issued  an  order 
under  section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  proceeding  in  court  for  the  en- 
forcement or  review  of  such  order  may  be 
Instituted  after  such  date  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  such  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10  of 
tte  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  Is 
pending  In  any  court  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  as  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that  after 
the  effective  date  of  secUon  1  an  attorney 
employed  by  the  Board  and  designated  by 
the  Board  for  the  purpose  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  General  Counsel. 

(d)  Where  a  charge  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  Is  pending  before  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  hearing  provided 
for  m  section  10(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  in  effect  hnmediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  has  not  been 
completed,  and  the  time  limit  provided  for 
In  section  10(b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  for  filing  a  charge  or  complaint 
based  on  the  same  acts  has  expired,  a  charge 
or  complaint  may  nevertheless  be  filed  under 
such  section  at  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Tower  is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Skction  Analysis 

Section  1:  ThU  section  repeals  subsection 
(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "act"),  which 
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wUl  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  office 
of  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Inasmuch  as  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  trial  of 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  In  the  courts, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  need  for  a  statu- 
tory office  of  General  Counsel.  This  amend- 
ment will  become  effective  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  2:  This  section  amends  section 
4(a)  of  the  act,  relating  to  employees  of  the 
Board,  to  delete  references  therein  to  the 
General  Counsel,  to  examiners,  and  to  at- 
torneys who  represent  the  Board  before  the 
courts.  Since,  under  the  bill,  the  Board  will 
no  longer  engage  In  the  adjudication  of  un- 
fair labor  pracUce  cases,  flo  trial  examiners 
wUl  be  needed  and  there  will  be  no  Board 
orders  to  be  enforced  In  the  courts. 

Section  3:  T&U^sectlon  amends  section 
8(b)(5)  of  the  a/t.  relating  to  excessive 
union  dues  and  fees,  to  delete  the  reference 
to  findings  of  the  Board.  As  Indicated  above, 
under  the  bill  the  Board  will  make  no  find- 
ings in  connection  with  imfair  labor  practice 
cases. 

Section  4:  This  section  amends  section 
9(c)  (2)  of  the  act  to  make  a  technical  con- 
forming change  with  respect  to  procedures 
In  representation  cases. 

Section  6:  This  section  amends  section 
9(d)  of  the  act  to  require  the  Board  to  file 
with  the  appropriate  court  a  certification  of 
a  bargaining  representative,  together  with 
the  record  upon  which  certification  was 
based.  In  cases  where  the  validity  of  such 
certification  Is  In  Issue. 

SecUon  6:  This  section  Inserts,  In  lieu  of 
section  10  of  the  act,  a  new  section  10  which 
contains  the  basic  provisions  as  to  the  new 
procedure  for  preventing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  10  In- 
vests the  district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  Jiirlsdlctlon  to  prevent  persons  from 
engaging  In  unfair  labor  practices. 

Under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  any  person 
who  believes  himself  aggrieved  by  an  unfair 
labor  practice  will  have  two  courses  of  action 
open  to  him. 

First,  he  may  himself  fUe  and  prosecute  a 
complaint  In  any  Federal  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  parties;  or,  second,  he  may 
elect  to  file  a  charge  of  such  unfair  labor 
practice  with  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  ap- 
propriate district  and  request  him  to  file  and 
prosecute  such  a  claim.  The  person  ag- 
grieved has  «  months  from  the  date  on 
which  the  unfair  labor  practice  occurred  to 
file  the  complaint  or  charge,  but  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  will  not  be  considered  In 
comnutlng  such  6-month  period. 

If ^ the  person  aggrieved  elects  to  file  a 
charge  with  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney will  promptly  notify  the  person 
against  whom  the  charge  was  made,  and 
must,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter 
file  a  complaint  wfth  the  appropriate  court 
and  prosecute  such  complaint  in  the  name 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  filed 
the  charge.  The  U.S.  attorney  Is  relieved 
of  this  obligation  only  If  he  determines  that 
the  charge  Is  frivolous,  m-  otherwise  without 
basis  m  law  or  fact,  but  in  such  a  case  he  Is 
required  to  promptly  notify  the  parties  of 
his  determination.  Where  the  U.S.  attorney 
declines  to  file  a  complaint  when  requested 
to  do  so.  the  charging  party  may  himself  file 
and  prosecute  a  complaint  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative, as  described  above,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  matter  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  U.S.  attorney  will  not  be 
counted  in  determining  whether  the  6-month 
period  referred  to  above  has  expired. 

The  U.S.  attorney  is  directed  to  give  pri- 
ority to  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (4)  (B)  or 
(C)  of  section  8(b)  of  the  act.  ' 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  pro- 
vides for  a  court   trial,  without  a  Jury.  In 


which  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedtire 
will  apply.  It  Is  provided,  however,  that  in 
any  case  in  which  the  pleadings  present  issue 
of  fact,  the  court  may  appoint  a  master  and 
in  the  order  of  reference  may  require  the 
master  to  submit  with  his  report  a  recom- 
mended order.  The  courts  are  directed  to 
expedite  proceedings  for  trial  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases. 

,  Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  author- 
izes   the    court    to    grant    temporary    relief 
or  restraining  orders  pending  final  disposi- 
tion of  proceedings  under  the  section     How- 
ever,  such    temporary    relief   or   restraining 
order  may  be  granted  only  after  the  coiu-t 
has  heard  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
only  after  the  court  has  found  that  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  has  been  committed  and 
will  be  continued  unless  restrained,  that  sub- 
suntlal  and  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  com- 
plainant WUl  follow,  that  as  to  each  Item 
of  relief  granted  greater  Injury  wlU  be  In- 
flicted by  the  denial  of  relief  than  by  the 
granting  of  relief,  and  that  the  complainant 
has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law.    The  provi- 
sions of  the  Norrls-l«i  Guardla  Act  will  not 
apply  to  prohibit  the  granting  of  such  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order. 

subsection    (a)    of   the   new  section   pro- 
vides that  If  the  court  determines   that  a 
person  has  engaged  in  or  Is  engaging  in  anv 
unfair  labor  practice  as  charged.  iVwlS  TZ 
Join  such  unfair  labor  practice  and  will  order 
such  affirmative  action.  Including  reinstate- 
ment of  employees  with  or  without  back  pay 
with  ?h.^  necessary  to  enforce  compliance 
hii  kIo  *  P'-°^'^lons  of  the  act  such  person 
has  been  found  to  have  violated.     No  other 
damages  may  be  required.    Where  the  opurt 
orders  reinstatement  of  employees,  back  pay 
WUl  be  required  of  the  employer  or  the  labor 
organization    or  both.  In   such  proportions 

fh    H.     ?"f'  ^^*"   ««^«  responslbUlty  for 
the  dlscrlmlnaUon  suffered  by  the  employees. 

^!«'^°,'^i.  ?J'''  "^^^  ™"^"  "»e  reinstatement 
^l  t7  '"dividual  or  payment  of  back  wages 
to  him  If  he  was  suspended  or  discharged 
for  cause.    In  determining  whether  a  viola- 
tion  Of  section    8(a)(2)    has   occurred    the 
same  rules  of  decision  wUl  be  applied  by  the 
courts  Irrespective  of  whether  the  labor  or- 
ganlzauon  affected  Is  affiliated  with  a  na- 
tional  or   International    labor   organization 
I   ^"^,"o°    <K)    ot  the  new   section  gives 
Jurisdiction  over  labor  organizations  to  U.S 
district  courte  of   the  district  In  which  it 
maintains  its  principal  office,  of  any  district 
n  Which  Its  officers  or  agents  are  engaged 
m  union  actlviues.  and  of  any  district  In 
which  an  unfair  Ubor  practice  Is  alleged  to 
have  occiured.  b  ^^  •« 

Section  7:  This  section  makes  cerUln  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  in  section  11 
.   of  the  act.  f 

Section  8:  This  section  repeals  /ubsectlon 
(c)  of  section  14  of  the  act.  This  subsection 
at  present  permits  the  Board  to  decline  to 
assert  Jurisdiction  over  certain  labor  disputes 
where  the  effect  of  the  dispute  on  commerce 
Is  not  sufficient  substantlaUy  to  warrant  ex- 
ercise of  its  Jurisdiction.  It  also  permits 
states  to  assimie  Jurisdiction  over  labor  dis- 
putes over  which  the  Board  has  declined 
to  assert  Jurisdiction.  The  continuation  of 
such  authority  in  the  Board  would  be  In- 
appropriate In  light  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Federal  courts  of  all  Jurisdiction  over  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases. 

Section  9;  ThU  secUon  specifies  the  man- 
ner In  whicli  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
which  are  pending  before  the  NaUonal  Labor 
RelaUons  Board  or  the  courts  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  act  will  be  dUposed  of 
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Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

A  grMgeal  has  been  said'ln  the  Sen- 
ate receflfly  about  Inequities  and  weak- 
nesses  in  the  Antidumping  Act      For 

^^v^\  *f?®  °°^  ^  ^*ve  been  concerned 
about  the  growing  problem  of  foreign 
merchandise  being  dumped  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  and  I  joined 
^.//k^^^""  °^  '3.  1318,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Scott 
and  others,  to  correct  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Antidumping  Act.  At  the 
tme  I  announced  my  cosponsorship,  i 

I  also  hope  Uiat  In  the  course  of  hearings 

S.!,"^^***  '^^  8°  •'^^  '"rt^er.  and  will 
find,  within  the  reference  of  eiUUng  legls- 

fh2  ilT-  ^"^  "ample,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  injury  provUlons  might  be  strengthened 
^fl^H^."^^^."^*  '^^"  Commuslon  £>  make 
If  1^,SL°'J^^,"^  *°  "^"  domesuc  IndusUy 
So  Sr^^  '^  ^°'^*«"  ^"^^  accounted  for 
fL^l  ^  ?'  °'°'"*  °'  °^  domesUc  sales  of 
that  type  of  goods. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ANTIDUMPINO 

ACT 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  coUeague  from 
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The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  Mr 
President,  puts  in  concrete  form  the 
thought  which  I  expressed  at  that  time 

Jwo  tJingsT'"'''''''  ^^  ''  '^'^'  '^^^^^"y 
First.  It  would  require  that  imports  of 
the  same  item  from  several  different  for- 
f^^K^'f'^K^^  ^  aggregated  in  measur- 
ing the  injury  to  domestic  industir    Un- 
der the  present  procedure,  the  imports 
of  each  country  are  examined  separately 
to  determine  whether  they  cause  injury 
to  our  domesuc  industry,  if  sales  at  le3 
than  fair  value  are  found.    This  I  believe 
to  be  manifestly  unjust  to  our  domestic 
producers  who  may  have  suffered  a  rela- 
tively small  loss  of  their  market  to  each 
^  .,^olT^  countries,  but  who  have  lost 
a  sizable  proportion  of  the  total  market 
to  au  foreign  producers  combined 

Second.  Under  this  bill  an  Inj'ury  to 
domestic  industry  is  conclusivdy  pre- 
sumed where  dumping  is  found  to  exist 
and  where  imports  have  accounted  for 
more  Uian  10  percent,  but  less  than  90 

^f.1f  ;  ""lu"^  ^^  consumpuon  of  the 
article  in  the  preceding  12  months  The 
90-percent  ceiling  has  been  put  In  to 
cover  situations  where  our  domestic  pro- 
duction is  relatively  insignificant  and 
thus  presumably  would  not  have  been 
injured  by  the  imports.  I  have  in  mind 
such  items  as  coffee,  where  our  total  con- 
sumption la  imported  and  no  domestic 
producer  would  be  injured  by  dumping 
For  domestic  producers  who  fall  outside 
these  limits,  that  is  where  foreign  Im- 

f^"^  nl^  ^^  ^^  ^0  percent  or  more 
than  90  percent,  the  present  procedure 
wherein  the  domestic  industry  would  be 
required  to  prove  injury,  it  would  still 
apply. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
as  it  IS  now  written  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  Is  dumping— establishing 
guidelines  for  determining  what  are  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value,  and  so  forth 
There  are  no  guidelines  for  determining 
what  constitutes  Injury  to  our  domestic 

JTef^t"^*    "^^^  ^^  ^°"'**  '■^"'^y  ^^""^ 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  look  upon  this 

biU  as  a  substitute  for  S.  1318.    I  am 
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bl!l^  ?!SS1»^  K^  cosponsor  of  tiiat 
SJ^'iiH  ^,3te"^^?}  however,  that  this  bill 
would  sigiftficantly  strengthen  S.  1318  in 
an  area  which  is  not  covered  by  that  bill 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee,  after 
5^^"\^f .  wUl  report  a  measure  to  the 

^H  K  i?"^  ^^""^^  ^^^^  ^^  incorporate 
DQUibills     to  such  a  manner,  we  would 

^ wVtX ^^^  ^^^^  significant  weapon  with 
S^/Z^^"'  ""'^^  eompeutlon 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recqrd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  Without  objection,  the  bill 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

2(J^f  S!"  i^V-5^*^^  ^  "°«"d  section 
^01  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  with 
respect  to  tiie  determination  of  Injury 
or  threatened  Injury  to  an  industir  in 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr 
Allott  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dominick)  ' 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
follows'*-  ^  ^  P^"^ted  in  the  Record,  as 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am^ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Tll%VS'%f.^'^''.  AnUdumplng  Act,  l^si 
follows         ^^(*)>    ^  amended  to  read   as 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  called  the  'SecretarT)  de- 
termines that  a  class  or  kind  of  foreign 
merchandise  is  being,  or  U  likely  to  be,  sold 
in  ;the  United  States  or  eUewhere  at  less  tSn 
Its  fair  value,  he  shaU  forthwith  ascertain 
the  total  sales  (In  the  appropriate  unit  of 
measurement  by  volume)  of  such  class  or 
H  ,  f  o'  merchandise  In  the  United  States 
f^Tli  ^t  *''*'''*  calendar  month  period 
immediately   preceding  such   determinaUon 

oil.^**?*"""^®  °'  «"<=^  ^tal  sales  repre- 
sented by  au  foreign  merchandise  of  such 

S^J'',.^''-  "  ^  percentage  bo  ascer- 
tained u  10  per  centum  or  more,  but  lees 
than  90  per  centum,  then  It  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  that  an  Industry  in  the 

fuh^K       ^  prevented  from  being  estab- 
i^^'«   L"'".^"  °*  *^'  Impori^aUon  of  such 
merchandUe    into    toe    United   States,    and 
i  fl?H,  ^"^fli  ^^  Secretary  shaU  make  pubUc 
mJ«.^f,°li^  determlnatton  and  ascemin- 
i«.  ^K       ,J^*  percentage  so  ascertained  U 
less  than  10  per  centum,  or  U  90  per  centum 
or  more,  the  Secretary  shaU  advise  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  of  hU  determina- 
tion, and  the  said  Conmilsslon  shaU  deter- 
mine within  three  months  thereafter  whether 
an  industry  in  Oie  United  States  U  being  or 
Is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  U  prevented  from 
being  establUhed.  by  reason  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  such  metchandlse   Into  Uie  United 
States.     The    said    Commission,    after    such 
InvesUgaUon    as   It   deems   necessary,   shall 

«^H  T,  !^**!r^*'^^  °^  ***  determlnatton. 
and.  If  that  determination  U  in  the  afllrma- 
tlve,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  public  a  finding 
of  hU  determination  and  the  determination 
of  the  said  Commission.    For  Uie  purposes 
of  thU  subsection,  the  said  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  made  an  afflrmaUve  de- 
termination   If    the    Commissioners    of    the 
said  Commission  voting  are  evenly  divided 
as  to  whether  Its  determinaUon  should  be  In 
the  afllrmatlTe  or  In  the  negaUve.    The  Sec- 
retary's finding  ShaU  Include  a  desctlpUon 
of  the  class  or  kind  of  merchandUe  to  which 
It  applies  In  such  detail  as  he  shaU  deem 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  customs  offi- 
cers." 
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(b)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  1921  (10  U^.C.  160(c))  U  amended  to 
read  as  f oUowb  : 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  upon  making  a  de- 
termination or  a  determination  and  ascer- 
tainment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, upon  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon.  stiall  each 
publish  such  determination  or  determina- 
tion and  ascertainment  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  there- 
for, whether  such  determination  or  determi- 
nation and  ascertainment  Is  in  the  afllrma- 
tive  or  in  the  negatiye." 


TAX        REDUCTION— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS    NOS.    228    AND    229) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
individual  and  corpoi^te  income  taxes, 
to  make  ceitain  structural  changes  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
REPORT  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  file  a  report  on  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  during  any  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  to 
authorize  the  printing  and  binding  of 
an  edition  of  Senate  Procedure  and  pro- 
viding the  same  shall  be  subject  to  copy- 
right by  the  authors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  tb  the  following  con- 
current resolutions: 

S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  25,000  additional  copies 
of  a  revised  committee  print  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Disaster  Relief  Manual";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "Organized  Crime  and  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotics"  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elfrlede 
Unterholzer  Sharble; 

HJl.  1273.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bay  Kow 
Jung; 

H Jl.  1289.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Maria 
Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta)  and  Annun- 
zlata  Colombo  (Mother  Cherubina); 

H.R.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella; 

HJl.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlng 
Heing  Yen  aod  Ching  Chlao  Hoang  Yen; 


H.R.  1666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Zambelli  Stiletto; 

HJl.  1861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife; 

H.R.  2306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Frledmann: 

H  R  2799  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margarita  M.  Resplclo; 

H.R  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing: 

H.R.  4076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Radkovlch  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  4507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellki 
Devaris; 

H.R.  4681  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  A.  McQuaig; 

H  R  4760  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Martin; 

H.R.  4766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Boren  Clay  Products  Co.; 

H.R.  5453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Denise  Jeanne  Escobar  ( nee  Arnoux ) ; 

H.R.  6038.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese  and  Vlncenzina  Ciavattini  Restuccia; 

H.R.  6237.  An  act  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize grants  for  the  collection,  reproduction, 
and  publication  of  documentary  source  mate- 
rial significant  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeneroso 
Buccl  Cammisa; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Otis  R.  Bowles; 

H.R.  8222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Maunis; 

H.R  8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
nette M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor; 
and 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  838.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    George 
Crokos;  and 
8. 1313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L.  Yen. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klfrlede 
Unterholzer  Sharble; 

H.R.  1273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow 
Jung; 

H.R.  1289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta)  and  Annunzi- 
ata  Colombo  (Mother  Cherubina); 

HJl.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella; 

H.R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chiang 
Heing  Yen  and  Ching  Chlao  Hoang  Yen; 

H.R.  1566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Zambelli  Stiletto; 

HJl.  1851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife; 

H.R.  2306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Priedmann; 

H.R.  2799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garita M.  Resplclo; 

H.R.  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing; 

H.R.  4076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Radkovlch  Co..  Inc.; 

HJl.  4507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellki 
Devaris; 

H.R.  4681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  A.  McQualg; 
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H.R.  4760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Mary  Martin; 

H.R.  4766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Boren 
Clay  Products  Co.; 

H.R.  5463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Denise  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Arnoux); 

H  R  6038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese  and  Vlncenzina  Ciavattini  Restuccia; 

H.R  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeneroso 
Buccl  Cammisa: 

H  R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Otis  R.  Bowles; 

H  R  8222  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Maurus: 

H  R  8280  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor- 
and 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6237.  An  act  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
granu  for  the  collection,  reproduction,  and 
publication  of  documentary  source  material 
significant  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  16.  1963.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  838.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    George 
Crokos;    and 

S  1313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L.  Yen. 


PESTICIDE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  today  or- 
dered favorably  reported  S.  1605.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic  poi- 
sons with  registration  numbers,  to  elim- 
inate registration  under  protest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  especially  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
whose  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  paved 
the  way  for  todays  action  by  the  fuU 
committee.  ~ 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  with  some 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the  need  for  this 
bill  came  to  public  attention  during  the 
hearings  on  the  use  of  pesticides  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations.  The 
bill's  main  sponsor,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorrl,  who  is 
chairing  the  subcommittee's  inquiry 
into  this  important  subject,  and  the 
three  subcommittee  members,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  who  joined  him  In  cosponsoring 
the  measure,  are  also  to  be  commended. 

This  is  Congress  acting  in  its  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  role.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Since  1960  proposals  to  end  the 
practice  of  protest  registration  of  pesti- 
cides have  circulated  in  the  executive 
branch  but  were  never  submitted  to 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prac- 
tice was  shunted  into  oblivion  almost  as 
if  the  Government,  the  regulated  indus- 
try, and  others  did  not  want  the  public 


to  be  made  aware  of  this  glaring  loop- 
hole in  a  law  designed  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  harmful  effect  of  dan- 
gerous chemical  poisons. 

Let  me  cite  just  two  or  three  examples 
of  this.  1 1      . 

Septembei^  20.    1961.    tlf  House 
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— ^. .^^    .V,    .ivux.     u^e    xaouse 

Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
issued  a  helpful  report— House  report 
No.  1241— entitled  "Consumer  Protection 
Activities  of  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies."  The  report  consisted  of  in- 
formation provided— I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize—by  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  consumer  protection.  The 
regulation  of  economic  poisons  is  de- 
scribed on  page  76  of  the  report  The 
procedme  foUowed  for  the  registration 
of  pesticides  is  described  as  follo\*s: 

The  consimier  is  protected  through  a  re- 
quirement that  every  economic  poison  en- 
tering Interstate  commerce  either  from  do- 
mestic or  foreign  sources  must  be  regUtered 
with  the  Department  prior  to  shipment  This 
allows  a  premarketing  review  of  the  labellne 
by  scientific  personnel  of  the  Department  to 
determine  that  the  product  can  be  used  ef- 

f*^/!^  *"**  "^"'y  ^'y  **«  consumer,  when 
labe  directions  are  followed.  One  Important 
consideration  of  saflety  is  an  evaluation  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  residues  remaining 

of  n^?l.M.  f^  "  ^*^  "°P'  Registration 
of  pesticide  uses  are  withheld.  If  harmful  or 
illegal  residues  will  result  from  the  use 
There  are  currently  50.000  pesticide  formula- 
tions registered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Punglclde.  and  Roden- 

thi^l.      *"  f^**   *^  aggressive   enforcement 
that  It  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  the 

U  the  label  registered  with  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Senators  will  note  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  any  mention  by  the  Federal 
agencies  of  protest  registration  and  also 
the  almost  unbelievable  reference  to  a 
registered  label  being  the  best  guide  to 
the  proper  use  of  a  pesticide.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  label  on  a  continuous  ac- 
mi'iH  "^^u^  vaporizer  which  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 

^^^^^"^  JJ:^  ^°™«  ^""^  "°t  been  ap! 
51^  S^^  ""^  ^  S-  Government  is  iU 
described  as  a  best  guide 

This  same  report  states  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  that 

The  basic  legal  authority  is  adequate-  howl 
ever,  extension  of  the  siope  and  co'verale 
pranned.""''   ""'^^'^^    ^   d'JsirableTnd  l* 


This  la  how  the  law  Is  explained  by 
thelndustry  in  a  recent  booklet  entitled 
Agricultural  Chemicals:  What  They 
Are--How  They  Are  Used."  published  by 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion: 

^.^^Jl^""^    Insecticide,   PungicWe.    and 
Rodenticide  Act   requires,  in   general,    that 
economic  poisons  (pesticides)  shipped  In  In- 
teratate   commerce   be    regUtered    with    the 
U.S^  Department  of  Agriculture,     in  order 
to  have  a  pesticide  product  so  registered,  the 
manufacturer  must  submit  scientific  proof 
that  the  chemical  will  safely  and  eflfecUvelv 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  man- 
ufactured.   When   used   in    accordance    with 
Uie  Instructions  developed  for  its  use      The 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  on  the  manufac- 
turer, and  Officials  of  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture    can    refuse    registration    unUl 
adequate    scientific    information    has    been 
submitted  by  the  manufacturer  to  establish 
adequate  assurance  of  safety. 

The  National  Agricultural  ChenScals 
AssociaUon  in  a  booklet  entiUed  "Open 
Door  to  Plenty.'  describes  the  law  as 
follows: 

This  act  Is  administered  by  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  requires  manu- 
facturers to  prove  that  pesticide  chemicals 
are  effective  against  destructive  pests  It 
further  requires  labeling  of  -pesticides  to 
snow  pests  the  chemical  will  control  the 
crops  on  which  It  can  be  used.-how  the  ma- 
terials must  be  applied,  and  warning  or  cau- 
tion statements  concerning  any  hazard  that 
might  be  Involved  in  handling  or  usine  the 
material.  " 


Yet  no  legislation  strengthening  this 

aw  was  ever  submitted  to  Congress  by 

the  executive  branch.  &    ^o  uy 

Since  the  Oovemment  Itself  in  ex- 
f^l^^  ^^  registration  procedure 
round  no  reason  to  mention  protest  reg- 
istration, it  Is  no  surprise  that  others 

of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
foS'?^  ^he  reglstraUon  procedure  as 

of^rnf  *«'"'ii'^8s  regarding  the  prevention 

SLlhTmv  *"'^'*'  °'  ^^'■"i'^gs  ai  to  their 
possibility,  are  sometimes  necessary.  Any 
labeling  on  the  package  of  the^Uclde  oJ 
other  regulated  chemical  accompanying 
these  products  or  referred  to  In  the  lltera! 
IZf  *^«=^™P«nylng  these  products  must  be 

Branit"^,'"'*'  v*''*  PesUcides  Regulation 
Branch.    If  any  hazards  accompany  the  use 

nr J  T  P'"°<'"c*».  necewary  warnings  and 
precautions  must  be  given  on  the  la^ 


Is    It   any    wonder   that    a    state    of 
pesticide    euphoria,"    as    the    Senator 
from  Connecticut  so  aptly  described  it 
the  other  day.  exists  in  the  country  to- 
day?   The  public  has  been  told  for  16 
years  that  the  law  permits  no  pesticide 
product  on  the  market  unless  it  has  re- 
ceived a  Federal  agency  stamp  of  ap- 
proval for  safety  and.eflecUveness.    The 
law.  in  fact,  contains  no  such  require- 
ment.   But  it  will  when  S.  1605  Is  passed 
and  signed  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  arUcle  from  the  current  Issue 
of  the  American  Forests  magazine  en- 
tlUed  "Senator  Ribicoff  Would  End  Pro- 
test Registration  of  Insecticides "  bv 
John  Prokop.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(Prom  American  Forests,  October  1963 ] 
Senator    RraicorF    Wouu)    End    "Protest 
Registration"  or  Insrcticidis 
(By  John  Prokop) 
Senator   A.   Ribicoit,   Democrat,  of   Con- 
necticut,   who    has    been    Investigating   the 
practice  of  "protest  registration"  which  al- 
lows "potentially"  unsafe  insecticides  to  be 
purchased   by   the   unsuspecting   and   inex- 
perienced public  has  launched  a  campaign 
in  the  Senate  to  stop  the  gap. 

At  present,  seven  of  the  pesticides  are 
being  sold  to  the  public  without  the  approval 
of  the  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  All  a  manufac- 
turer  need  do  if  his  product  is  refused  an- 
proyal  is  to  register  a  protest  with  the  De- 
partment to  force  a  court  review  of  the 
dispute.  While  waiting  for  the  review,  which 
may  take  a  long  time,  the  manufacturer  can 
market  the  product  Interstate. 

Th««  nifty  bit  of  rtdertepping  rtirred  Sena- 
tor  Rraicorr  to^remark.  "A  pesUcide  should 
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^21,*^°?*  °°  *^*  market  untU  adequate 
S^L°'  f  *^  ^  ^"^  established,  SVt 
should  not  be  left  for  the  pubUc  to  nlav 
the  role  Of  guinea  pig  whUe  the  mie  fSS 
of  toxicity  are  brought  out." 

Director  of  the  Pesticides  Regulation  Divi- 
sion, Justus  Ward,  said,  though,  that  very 

flZ  ^f'^tlT'^^"  ^*  ''"^^K  to  chaUenge 
the  scientists  on  the  Division's  staff  on   a 

^fT^l    ?"*'    °'    "°"    ^^^    *-000    annual 
refusals  of  approval,  usually  about  2  nrod- 
ucts    are    marketed    under    protest.     "Then 
we  notify  all  Stete  enforcement  officials  of 
each  State,"  said  Ward,  "and  they  may  bring 
proceedings  to  halt  the  transport  and  sale  " 
In  the  past  16  years,  only  27  out  of  76,000 
pesticide  applications  were  registered  under 
protest.     Since  1947,  production  of  pesticides 
has    increased    fivefold,    from    124    million 
pounds  to  637  million  pounds  a  year      Ciu- 
rently.   there   are  57,000   pesticides   and  re- 
lated products  licensed  for  manufacture  and 
interstate    commerce.     In    1962     22  750    an 
plications    for    pesticide    registration    were 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture     Of 

ti.^'  °J^L*^^^^  '^''"^  approved  and  regis- 
tered; 4.022  labels  were  rejected.  Yetlnv 
one  of  those  could  have  been  sold  on  the 
market  if  the  manufacturer  so  chose. 

To  some,  this  is  an  Indication  that  manu- 
facturers are  using  great  discretion.  To 
others,  including  some  Members  of  Congress 

«l.°"^  ..1°"'"'*  ^^^*  '^^°-  "»d  they  are 
asking.    How  many  times  has  a  product  been 

^nS"/^  .r'°^f^^^"°°'  ^"l^ough  Its  safety 
^*K^».*"**'"^*°*^  ^*"  doubtful  because 
both  the  appUcant-manufacturer  and  the 
Government  official  knew  that  the  le^i 
power  to  keep  it  off  the  market  was  lacl^ 
f  it  came  to  a  showdown  to  keep  it  outof 
interstate  commerce?" 

Testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees revealed  that  there  are  150  deaths  a  year 
in  the  United  States  resulting  directiy  from 
pesticides:  half  are  children  accldentlye^ 
posed,  to  the  pesticide  In  the  home  m 
California,  which  uses  20  percent  of  the  Na- 

?^%^^*''''*^'  ^^^**  °'^'''^»  ^«Port  that 
ch^ical^"''"  '  ''"  '''  ''''^'-^  "^y  ^'^ 
Manufacturers  and  others  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  there  are  no  records  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  illnesses  or  deaths  were 

I«,h"*"J*  °'  '^^  °'  *^*  pesticides  now  being 
sold  under  protest.     If,  for  the  sake  of  anrn- 

deaths  and  Illnesses  must  be  attributed  to 
the  Improper  and  accidental  use  of  Govern- 
ment approved   pesticides.     How   then   can       * 
iwf!,  ™"*°*  ""^'^  pesticides  Whose  com-        , 

^l^fll^^  ^  °°*  ^"""^  *"^  '^hose  labels 
may  fall  to  carry  sufficient  warning  to  be 
sold  under  protest?  b    >^   oc 

"Fortunately,"  says  Senator  RxBicorr  "we 
wt^f-^r  *^'*  *°  *^°*^  *  national  tragedy 
m^lned^in  ifw^"*'^  «'^''"'"*^  Protectlon%e! 
In  the  past,  the  greater  percentage  of 
manufacturers  have  been  exceptionally  co- 
operative with  the  Department  m  mcJtlne 
regulations  Justus  Ward  said.  "uS 
When  a  product  Is  rejected,  a  manufacture? 

c^^^^K  P«"*>»P»  something  on  the  label 
so  that  he  can  get  approval."  There  Is  a  big 
difference.  Ward  noted,  between  having  con! 
elusive  proof  that  a  pesticide  Is  haz^oSs 
and  Just  being  uncertain  about  ItTuw  or 
application.  When  we  refuse  approvaTand 
a  manufacturer  sells  his  product  under  pro- 
test, coming  Hbck  at  us  with  a  challenge  that 
so  many  thousand  or  million  units  are  now 
being  used  without  anyone  suffering  any 
apparent  111  effects,  then  the  Pestlcld^  Re«. 
ulation  Division  bears  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing him  wrong.    Not  only  is  this  dlllknilt  to 

tLX""^  *!  *°f  ^  **^"  *  ^°°«  **»•  "><»  K^^at 
effort  only  to  realize  that  such  prx)of  is 
Impossible  to  acquire.  i-  "«   « 
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"But  why,"  asks  CongreMwoman  Lionos 
K.  SuixiVAN.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  who 
comes  from  a  section  of  the  country  with 
both  a  hlgh4>roductlon  antl  use  of  pesticides, 
"should  the  OoTemment  be  required  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  proof  of  a 
[Sestlclde's  suitability  and  safety  rather  than 
making  the  manufacturer  prove  It?" 

That  Is  the  law.  or  rather  the  loophole  In 
t'ae  Federal  Insecticide.  Fiuiglclde.  and 
Rodentlclde  Act  which  the  Rlblcoff  bUl  (S. 
1605)  and  the  House  bill  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Bbnjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Demor 
crat.  of  New  York,  aim  to  close  up.  During 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  uses 
of  pesticides.  Senator  Rraicorr  asked  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  to  make 
recommendations  on  changes  the  Secretary 
thought  might  be  required  to  make  the  In- 
secticide Act  stronger.  Secretary  Freeman's 
recommendations,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  September  6.  1963.  would 
strengthen  labeling  requirements  by  pro- 
viding that  pesticide  labels  bear  adequate 
warnings  to  the  public,  like.  "Keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  children."  Claims  such  as 
"Elafe."  "Nonpolsonous."  or  "Harmless." 
would  not  be  permitted.  And  all  labeling 
must  be  In  a  large  enough  print  and  so 
placed  on  the  container  that  people  can 
'easily  spot  them  and  read  them.  l^ls.  of 
course,  doesnt  necessarily  solve  the  problem 
for  those  who  can't  read. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  also  provide 
for  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  man- 
xifacturer  rather  than  the  Government. 
Justus  Ward  believes  that  the  plan  whereby 
a  protesting  manufacturer  will  have  to  pay  a 
fee  to  have  his  protest  reviewed  before  a 
panel  of  experts  selected  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  and  will  have  to  prove 
to  them  that  his  product  can  be  used  safely 
may  bring  about  100  percent  cooperation  In 
meeting  the  Government's  requirements.  A 
manufacturer  will  not  protest  unless  he  has 
suflQclent  evidence  to  prove  that  his  product 
Is  safe  and  that  the  Government  has  acted 
arbitrarily  and  with  capric^sness  in  refus- 
ing him  approval. 

The    hoped-for    happy    ending    that    the 
changes  in  the  Insecticide  Act  will  bring  has 
not  yet  been  achieved  without  some  faint 
fireworks  and  friction  between  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  bureaucrats.     Attempts  esu-Uer  this 
year  by  reporters  to  obtain  the  names  of  the 
products  being  sold  under  protest  were  met 
with  frustration.     The  story  goes  that  cer- 
tain Agriculture  Department  officials  refused 
to  release  the  names.    Senator  Ribicoft,  In- 
formed of  this,  notified  the  Department  that 
If  they  did  not  intend  to  disclose  the  names, 
which   he  felt   the   public   had    a  right    to 
know,    he    would.      The    Department    then 
Issued  a  memorandum  stating  that  the  pesti- 
cide names  were  always  available  from  the 
Department's  Office  of  Information  and  that 
only  one  scientist,  not  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  refused  to  disclose  the  names. 
Senator  Rxbicoft  came  back  strong  with 
evidence   to   the   contrary.     In   a  statement 
appearing  In  the  June  6.  1963.  issue  of  the 
CoNCRissioNAL     RECORD.     Senator     RiBicorr 
cited  three  Instances  in  which  reporters  for 
Newsday.  Business  Week,  and  Health  Bulletin 
magazines  were  refused  the  names;  when  one 
of  the  Senator's  staff  checked  Into  the  mat- 
ter, the  Senator  said,  a  responsible  official  of 
the  Department  confirmed  that  it  was  not 
the  Department's  poQcy  to  disclose  the  names 
and  that  "this  has  always  been  the  policy." 
The  Senator  also  disclosed  that,  earlier  In  the 
year,    the    Department    furnished    a    list    of 
products  under  protest  registration  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.     Typed  across  thf  top 
of  this  list  are  the  words.  "Not  for  publica- 
tion."    An  official  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   explaining    this    notation    to    the 
Library  of  Congress,  said,  "The  release  of  this 
Information  would  be  unfair  to  the  manu- 
facturers." 


To  Capitol  Hill  pros  who  are  exposed  to 
similar  statements  dally,  this  sounded  like 
a  bit  of  garbled  double-think  and  they  be- 
lieved that  the  public  was  being  denied 
essential  information  about  hazardous  pesti- 
cides Just  to  protect  a  few  manufacturers. 

The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  believes, 
though,  that  despite  the  "protect  registra- 
tion" regulation,  it  was  operating  on  a  sound 
basis.  They  point  out  that  the  reasons  the 
products  are  on  the  protest  list  Is  not  because 
they  are  imminently  dangerous  or  lethal  to 
the  ordinary  \iser.  The  Pesticides  Division  Is 
Just  not  sure  that  the  pesticides  won't  be 
used  under  circumstances  which  will  cause 
fatal  results. 

For  example,  the  Pesticides  Division's  op- 
position to  the  currently  controversial  "con- 
tinuous action  Lindane  vaporizer  "  is  against 
sale  for  home  use.  They  have  already  ap- 
proved it  for  controlled  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial use.  but  the  feeling  Is  that  home- 
owners may  use  It  Improperly.  In  a  24-hour 
period  this  vaporizer  will  produce  15.000 
cubic  feet  of  lindane  vaporized  air  to  kill 
bugs.  Both  the  Public  Health  Department 
and  an  American  Medical  Association  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Pestkides  Division 
have  advised  against  its  use  in  the  home — 
the  reason — prolonged  and  contlnuoiis  ex- 
posure of  the  occupants  of  the  house  (per- 
haps day  after  day),  and  officials  fear  that 
an  accumulation  of  lindane  will  build  up 
in  the  bodies  of  those  exposed.  In  some  In- 
stances proving  fatal.  They  are  not  sure  It 
will,  but  then  Is  the  manufactiorer  sure  It 
will  not?  Lindane  spray  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Pesticides  Division  on  a  herd 
of  cows  showed  fhat  while  a  certain  amount 
of  spray  did  not  hurt  adult  cows,  the  calves 
died.  Babies  and  senior  citizens  might  be 
similarly  affiicted  by  the  vaporizer. 

Lindane  sprays  are  approved  for  home  use 
if  they  contain  one-tenth  to  one-half  of 
1  percent  Lindane  In  solution.  The  Pesti- 
cides Division  feels  that  Is  safe  because  the 
spray  is  not  used  continuously;  a  housewife 
may  get  a  couple  of  months'  protection  with 
one  spraying  against  kitchen  bugs.  The 
vaporizer  uses  Instead,  pills  or  powder  In 
concentrate  form.  100-percent  Lindane.  Lin- 
dane pills  the  size  of  aspirin  are  considered 
quite  potent,  and  three  or  four  could  kill 
a  child  who  might  accidentally  eat  them, 
while  the  one-half  of  1  percent  Lindane  In 
kerosene  solution  would  not  be  considered 
as  dangerous  as  the  kerosene  to  a  child  who 
might  accidentally  drink  some. 

"not  for  home  use" 

Label  warnings,  quite  Important  in  help- 
ing a  manufacturer  receive  Department  ap- 
proval, are  not  up  to  Department  standards 
on  the  vaporizer  box.  The  "come  on"  on 
the  box  says,  "electronically  controlled  bug 
death  vaporizer;  new  and  improved;  unbreak- 
able $3.95."  and  claims  to  "take  the  bugs 
out  of  living."  But  it  does  not  warn  the 
buyer  that  it  Is  "not  for  home  use."  ' 

The  Instruction  sheet  inside  tells  the  buyer, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Lindane  may 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin,  that  the  user 
should  not  breathe  the  Lindane  spray  or 
mist,  and  that  he  should  avoid  contact  with 
the  skin  and  eyes,  contamination  of  feed 
and  foodstuffs,  and  he  should  wash 
thoroughly  after  handling. 

SOMETHING  MORE  THAN  A  LAW  IS  NEEDED 

What  we  need  more  than  Just  a  bill  to 
close  up  the  gaps  In  the  Insecticide  Act,  It 
seems.  Is  a  thorough  public  Information 
program  to  educate  and  Instruct  the  public 
on  the  use  of  these  new  chemical  discoveries. 
Used  properly,  they  can  make  our  homes 
cleaner  and  free  of  pests;  they  can  Improve 
the  quality  and  maintain  or  Increase  the 
quantity  of  oxir  agricultural  production;  t^ey 
may  do  many  wonderful  things  to  Improve 
our  living  standard  of  which  I  am  sure  the 
general  public  Is  unaware. 
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Used  Improperly,  they  can  bring  disaster. 
Pesticides  have  a  common  feature  of  con- 
centrating In  the  ground.  In  liquids,  and  In 
the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  Man  can 
absorb  them  through  his  skin  or  swallow 
them  and  they  remain  In  his  system  rather 
than  passing  off;  continued  exposure  can 
build  up  the  concentration.  Some  scientists 
tell  us  pesticides  can  be  transmitted  from 
mother  to  child.  Recently,  milk  producers 
again  requested  the  Federal  Government  to 
set  a  safe  level  of  pesticide  tolerance  In  milk; 
most  people  don't  even  realize  such  problems 
exist. 

I  am  sure  the  loophole  In  the  Insecticides 
Act  Will  be  closed  by  the  bills  now  being 
studded  in  Congress.  But  with  all  the  in- 
creased production  and  use  of  pesticides,  we 
had  better  hurry  up  the  concerted  and  co- 
operative efforts  of  manufacturer  and  gov- 
ernment to  find  out  exactly  what  effect  pesti- 
cides are  having  on  oiu-  land,  water,  animals, 
and  people.  A  chilling  thought,  but  after 
all.  how  many  pesticides  can  you  sell  if  no 
one  is  around  to  buy  them? 

PESTICroES  REGISTERED  UNDER  PROTEST 

The  following  pesticide  products,  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "under 
protest"  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  are 
currently  marketed  Interstate: 

Pesticide,  protest  register  date,  and  re- 
marks : 

Lindane  pellets  for  use  In  bug  death  vapor- 
izer, January  28,  1960,  label  failed  to  carry 
warning  "not  for  home  use." 

Algimyctn  200  (swimming  pool  algaeclde). 
December  4.  1962.  use  of  this  mercury  com- 
pound in  swimming  pools  as  directed  on  label 
not  considered  safe. 

Alglmycin  300  (swimming  pool  algaeclde). 
Decemt>er  4.  1962.  same  as  above. 

Perma-Guard  for  treatment  of  alfalfa 
grown  for  seed,  March  25.  1963,  previous  reg- 
istration canceled  on  basis  of  information 
not  available  earlier  indicates  product  not 
effective  for  purpose  stated  on  label. 

Harl-Karl  Neodane  pellets  (Lindane). 
April  9.  1963.  label  failed  to  carry  warning 
"not  for  home  use." 

Lindane  tablets  (bug  pills).  May .28.  1963. 
same  as  above. 

Lindane  tablets  (vapo  tabs).  May  28.  1963. 
same  as  above. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  again  wish  to 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF]  for  the  great  job 
he  is  doing  in  this  very  complicated  field 
relating  to  pesticides  and  other  chemi- 
cals. It  is  a  real  service  to  the  American 
public. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  celebrate  National  School  Lunch 
Week,  I  wish  to  commend  those  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  in  our  smallest 
communities,  our  major  cities,  our  State 
educational  agencies,  and  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who,  day  in  and 
day  out,  work  with  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

On  each  and  every  schoolday.  some 
16  million  children  in  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
participate  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  The  program  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  8  percent  every  year. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance  and  support.  It  pro- 
vides a  means  of  assuring  our  children 
a  good,  nutittious  lunch  and  provides 


as  weU  a  means  of  teaching  the  elements 
.of  nutrition  and  eating  hablta  that  are 
the  basis  for  continuing  good  health  and 
energy. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  ia 
administered  within  the  States  by  the 
State  educational  agency  and  locally  by 
school  officials  and  interested  citizens  in 
communiUes  from  coast  to  coast  and 
halfway  around  the  world. 

The  program  provides  the  largest  sin- 
gle market  for  our  farmers,  our  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  and  summons  the 
best  efforts  of  our  efficient  production 
and  marketing  system.  It  is  preeminent- 
ly a  local  market. 

During  the  last  school  year  alone,  $640 
million  worth  of  food  was  purchased  by 
schools  from  their  local  wholesalers  and 
retailers  This  was  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  food  consumed  under  the  pro- 
gram. To  assist  schools  in  purchasing 
these  foods,  the  Congress  provided  $108  6 
million  in  cash  that  was  apportioned 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  contained  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  foods  locally  pro- 
cured, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture supplied  almost  $121  million  worth 
of  foods  acquired  under  price  support 
and  surplus  removal  programs  and  pro- 
vided another  $59  million  worth  from 
funds  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
assist  schools  in  meeting  the  nutritional 
requirements  under  the  lunch  program 
The  national  school  lunch   program' 
has  served  to  introduce  new  foods  and 
new  ways  of  preparing  foods  to  a  nation- 
wide audience— a  built-in  market  devel- 
opment program. 

The  purposes  and  techniques  developed 
in  our  domestic  school  lunch  program 
have  now  been  adapted  to  assisting  chil- 
dren on  an  international  scale  through 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduced  the  reso- 

M-J?"  '^i^^*""  ^^^^^  created  an  annual 
National  School  Lunch  Week.  I  did  this 
because  it  Is  my  sincere  beUef  that  the 
worth  of  the  school  lunch  program  merits 
our  national  attention.  We  now  are  able 
to  call  attention,  as  never  before,  to  this 
outstanding  activity. 

Mr  President.  I  «*k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  a  press  release  from  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  entitled  "Secre- 

nm.h^^^'D^^K  ^'■^^^^   National    School 
Lunch  Week  Observance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
Jease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretart   Freeman    Urges   National 

School   Lunch    Week   Observance 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L  Freeman 

today   urged  all   Americans   to  obseVvt^^l" 

tlonal  School  Lunch  Week,  OctoSTia  19   L 

IB  million  children  to  buy  dally  enerjrv-«rlv. 
Ing  lunches  at  school.  ^  energy  gu- 

sc^rl^nch^'"^''  ''^^'^  ^^  national 
school  lunch  program  as  one  of  the  manv 

Turl  tw°'  '*^*  ^  ^  Department  of  AgrTcT 
a^'Je/i'i^fanLlr.^."^  ^^  ""''-''-  <»-"- 
thl^^ww"*^*^  program  not  only  safeguards 
^na  bn^.f "?  well-being  of  ouJ  young  citN 
zens.  but  it  also  makes  effective  use  of  the 
abundant  food  production  of  the  A^nerlcan 
farmer  and  employs  the  ekin,  of  ourSr?h,y° 
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tT»°^o''°'°™*'"'^*'^  '°<^  marketing  sys- 
tem," the  Secretary  said. 

Secretary  Freeman  referred  to  the  Presi 

dent's    School    Lunch    Week    prociaLinioi 

States  to  Q*>flerve  the  week  of  October  13  with 
ceremonies  and  activities  designed  to  Increase 
pub  ic  understanding  and  a^reness  of  S^ 

.f7jhSr\-TTeeri.r^-; 

schools  throughout  the  country  wlllcondS^t 
open  house  and  other  In-schooi  activmes  S 
demonstrate  to  parents  and  otheMo^i  cit^ 

schoolchUdren.  the  Secretary  said 

f  .^i^*^  participation  Is  the  key  to  the  na- 

sentil„"*'^°°'  ''^''^  program,  which  Is  Es- 
sentially a  community  effort."  he  explained 
point  ng  out  that  local  clti^ns  oSte  t?e 
school  lunchrooms  in  some  68.000  S^s 

the  FeSIrf,"^  ^  administered  nationally  by 
tne  Federal  Government  and  In  the  ^itiZi 

ZLnt  yt^^^  personnel  supply  the  man- 

^rstorl^„i?H°^"^  ***^  ^^»«  °°  buy- 
ta^sa^d  ^  preparing  food,  the  Secre- 

fort^'er^S^  mnf?'°^'"^'"  ^"^^  ^  ^  'market 
lor  over  WOO  million  worth  of  Amerle»n  tay^ 

products,  with  well  over  $600  mimorworth 

bemg  bought  by  the  schools  frSn  i^rs^ 

"The  national  school  lunch  oroeram  "  c^.,, 
leas  abundant  food  production!" 
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Ei^^nJ*  ^*J:  *°  "-y«ar-olds  from  Manoa 
fhu  n^.  ^^{^^°°^  *°  Honolulu.  Hawau.  In 
this  nice  scB^l  of  ours  we  have  all  kinds  of 


faces 


SCHOOLCHILDRENS    LETTER    ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

thJ'exSdS-  ^^'-  P.^^«i^«"t.  seldom  in 

Sd^Tirnf^s  ^  ^^°"^  °'  -^-" 

Sixty-four  boys  and  girls  have  signed 
their  names  to  a  letter  addreSS  tTiS 

w?ftteT,n"^,"^^^^°^  ^^^  Ste^aSd 
written  In  longhand  on  a  scroU  10  feet 

J°^8  and  2  feet  wide.  It  Is  a  do<nWnt 
which,  in  its  simplicity  and  di^lS 
riS?S  ^°^"^^«  'or  the  cau^  'S  ciSi 
But  it  is  much  more:  it  Is  also  a  stHir 
ing  testimonial  of  the  spirit  TaUa  of 
our  young  people  in  Hawaii;  their  deep 
attachment  to  the  American  way  of  We 

Ind'th^""^  ^  ^'  brotherhood  ymiJ: 
and  their  respect  for  the  dignity  of  aU 

or 'Xr.  '^^^'^^  of  their  race.  reUgion 

I  compliment  the  students  for  a  re- 
markably effective  appeal  and  tha^ 
them  for  sWhring  their  deep-felt  senti- 
ments with  all  of  us. 

I  ask  lihanlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter sent  me  by  the  64  students  from 

Si*S°f  ^^^'^^^^^^^^^J  in  Honolulu 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Honolulu,  Hawau, 

TT.,.,    »  -  Octobers.  1963. 

Hon.  Hiram  Fong  and  Senators. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Honorable  Sirs:  May  we  have  a  moment 

extreme  consequence  to  us?  -^  «* 


Ko^n  M  ^"*P'°°'  Japanese,  Chinese,  Irish 
S^^h'Tf.°'^^^*^°-°"°^°'  Scottish-Irish 
f^ces  S.n^J?'''',  ^""^  Hawaiian-Chinese 
Hans  B^J^l^^^^Lr  «P>-«»«nt  Eplscopa- 
8^  Pr^^if  !*"•  ^^^^^-  Baptists.  Meth^- 
.st,,  Protestants,  and  Catholics.  We  havefun 
learning  and  living  together.  (We  have  h^^ 
agreements,  too.)  ^  would  in^  the  3  f -" 
fenent  races  and  religions  If  they  were  eon e 
Tc^ay^we  play  together,  tomo Jo^'we 'eTrn 

Un?t°ed  '^ti^l''^  Ta"^  ^  ""^  ~""tfy.  the 
united    States    of   America,   for  such   eauai 

opportunities.     We  have  always  SJn  proud 

of  our  country.     Now  that  we  area  s^«t* 

We  are  aware  that  our  brains  cannot  pt. 
compass  the  entire  problem.     We^Jve  tr!Sl' 

sS,re' and^hr'"^  n^""^^*  material  as  1^- 
ti^ll  T      w''®  '^'■****  °°  numerous  dlsius- 

wuc  Of  these  reasons  we  are  certain  or,^ 
tT?  "i«^«  principles  therefore  we  u^  y^^u 
the  lawmakers  of  our  land,  for  the  ^assaee 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  Passage 

beJwin'  *'min'^''*  i*"**'"  '^^  ""^^  difference 
ucfcween     man     and     animai      htv..—     

hungered,  he  hunt^  SfS^  fS  iltSit 

preparation  and  without  f ork  or^SoJ^     hJ 

K  ^  f;-  ^®  thoug^it  only  of  himself  H. 
had  little  time  for  Anything  ebS^ 

Man    has    risen    slowly    from    this    crude 

u~ri°or    If^ot.'"  ^'^y  --y«  ^e  ias  b<^e 
superior    to    other    animals.     He    hau    man- 

remarkable  advances  In  commuJl<S?fon  and 
S^P°^^"°°-     I^    only   one    wa^  Ss   Se     " 
failed     to    keep    pace    with    his    scientific      " 
achievements.     In    the    one    sphere    which 
Should  be  of  most  concern-hxinan  nSs!^ 
he  has  seemingly  falted  neeas— 

ear^v  E^tf  '"""^  ^''^"^  '^*«  ^«^t-  Since  the 
early  Egyptians,  wars  have  been  fought  Al! 
mc^t  always  the  reason  has  been  xW's  di- 

h^n»^K'''PP''^  ^''°^^"  ld«a.  or  thougit  or 
belief  because  It  threatened,  or  differedfrom 
his  own.     He  was  responsible  for  brutei    rf^ 

?u1mllX'°''-    ««  *^°-«^t'hLSS?i'lgh" 
but  failed  to  see  many  times  that  rlRht  does 
not  necessarily  equal  the  truth         ^ 
We  must  believe  In  man.     in  what  nth... 

1^1:  s  mT  "^'v  ^^  t-'^^'^h'^hu^' 

race  is  to  lift  ourselves  and  our  brothers ^«^ 
to  subjugate  them.     Progress  should  ?otS 

we  read  of  hungering  children  and  thank 
thjnvf  ^^  "**"  ''^  *«  »«"-^  AmerlcJS;.    h?w 

UxS^S^itT^L^  .'^,*  °^  P*^*'^'*  choee  the 
^  ff^^  "^  *^*^  country-or  did  they? 
Even  If  we  are  only  fifth  and  sixth  arade^ 
we  know  how  we  would  choose  1?  we^  ^ 
chifdren^hav'^°*'^  "^^^^  B"t  oTS^XS 
Se  Nelo  ch.M  ^1^  "^  '^^'^'"K  such  choices 
ine  Negro  child  did  not  ask  to  be  born  Ne- 
gro—he was  born  one 

nn^t'if.  *^?  °'"  '°'-«fathers  knew  food  was 

gers.     They  knew  of  human  needs    lust  aji 
important  as  physical  needs,  humS  dSiltT 
^"fl«°  ^orth,  and  f^endshlp.    sTthS  en 
dowed  the  American  citizen  wlS  unLln 

pfn'es?^'^"^^^  "^^  ">«  pursmt  of^Lap- 

^.^l,^.^^  ""^  P*"°^  *^*^e  »°  raising  uT 
They  guide  us  to  maturity  so  we  can  be^om. 
independent  Individuals.^  e?onoiScaSr  S! 
clally.  and  poUtlcally.  As  we  grow  we  52- 
pend  upon  them  for  counsel  anj  ScS- 
sclously  or  perhaps  deliberately  try  to  toltSe 
them,  because  we  are  proud  of  Uiem 
-iT***  democratic  society  to  perpetuate  It- 
self must  maintain  a  cltlzenshl?wlth  deep 
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maturity.  Intelligence,  and  a  fearlessness  for 
Independent  thought  and  action.  To  achieve 
this  school:  are  provided. 

We  are  members  of  such  schools  today. 
We  are  preparing  for  the  future.  How  effec- 
tive we  become  will  depend  in  a  large  meas- 
ure on  the  type  of  schooling  we  receive. 

If  a  society  provides  Inferior  education  and 
poor  social  adjustment  for  a  group  of  Its 
people  the  following  wUl  result:  It  will  need 
to  support  continuously,  at  great  expense 
financially  and  in  heartaches  "the  educated 
and  social  cripples"  it  has  helped  to  raise. 

We  have  grandpas  and  grandmas  at  home. 
They  once  worked  on  plantations.  They 
hardly  apetk.  English.  However  our  fathers 
and  mothers  were  permitted  to  attend  the 
public  schools  In  Hawaii. 

Today  we  are  proud  of  them.  Some  are 
nurses,  accountants.  Government  workors. 
teachers,  counselors,  engineers,  and  archi- 
tecu.  We  feel  our  parenu  are  really  con- 
trlbuUng  to  our  SUte  of  Hawaii.  There  Is 
stm  much  to  be  done — but  we  have  come  a 
long  way  alnoe  1856— when  oriental  laborers 
came  to  Hawaii.  ^ 

This  U  one  reason  why  we  had  to  write 
this  tetter.  The«  majority  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  learning  to  become  better  dU- 
sens.  because  we  have  the  opportunities  to 
become  such. 

We  were  all  a  bit  tfcared  to  even  begin  to 
write  thU  letter.  The  task  seemed  too  large 
foe  our  small  brains.  But  after  our  teacher 
read  parts  of  J.  S  MUls  essay  "On  Liberty." 
our  duties  and  obligations  were  spelled  out. 
We  had  to  have  inclinations  and  not  bow  to 
what  U  customary.  We  felt  the  need  for  our 
minds  to  escape  the  yoke  of  accepUng  what 
Is  commonly  done  or  has  been  done  for  years 
and  therefore  regarded  as  right  and  truthful. 
In  today's  world  too  many  people  are  op- 
preased  and  unhappy.  Many  are  merely 
struggling  to  exist  day  by  day.  Let  democ- 
racy radiate  hope  for  all  men. 

Let  us  begin  at  home.  Let  us  begin  with 
something  as  fundamental  as  civil  rights 
Let  us  begin  to  lift  aU  men  upward.  Let 
us  make  real  democracy,  as  P.  W.  Brldgman 
writes:  "For,  of  course,  the  true  meaning  of  a 
term  la  to  be  found  by  observing  what  a  man 
'loes  with  It,  not  by  what  he  says  about  It." 
Then  truly  can  we  slngi  our  hearts  lifted  In 
pride,  our  minds  unconfused,  our  voices 
singing  true: 


October  16 


NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER  CITES  SOVIET 
AND  U.S.  OVERKILL  CAPACITY 

Mr.  McGOVKRN.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Linus  C.  Pauling,  the  American  scien- 
tist who  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  a  second  time,  has 
authored  an  article  to  be  released  on 
October  23.  which  asserts  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  has  enough  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  12  times. 
Dr.  Pauling  estimates  that  the  Soviets 
have  the  capacity  to  destroy  the  United 
States  eight  times. 

In  an  article  for  the  publication.  "The 
Minority  of  One."  Dr.  Pauling  estimates 
that  the  U.S.  nucleaf  arsenal  now  totals 
240.000  megatons  and  the  Soviet  Union 
nuclear  power  is  equal  to  80.000  mega- 
tons. He  beUeves  that  10.000  megatons 
would  destroy  the  U.S.  population  and 
that  the  Soviet  populace  could  be  wiped 
out  with  an  attack  of  20,000  meeratons. 

A  megaton,  which  means  a  million 
tons,  is  equal  to  50  of  the  A-bombs  which 
destroyed  Hiroshima.  Che  total  force  of 
all  explosives  used  in  World  War  II  was 
about  6  megatons,  Dr.  Pauling  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  appearing  in  the 
October  12.  1963.  New  York  Times  sum- 
marizing Dr.  Pauling's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoiu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Pauling  Cites  U.S.  "OviniKnx"  Capacttt 


"This  Is  my  country 
Grandest  on  eartli  •••(■• 

Thank  you  for  yo\ir  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Karen     Yamamoto,     Rayna     Katekaru. 
Eolae    Motonaga.    Beverlyn    Nagaue. 
Carla    Mlzumoto.    Terryl    Leong.    Rae 
Shlrakl.  Elizabeth  Hokada.  Ruth  Kane- 
shlro.    Clesson   Kawaskl.   Ronald   Lee. 
Clyan  Ayabe,  Tommy  Lockhart.  Char- 
lotte  Sonoda.    Jay   Komatsu.   Dwlght 
Kono.  Jo  Ann  Arakakl.  Jocelyn  Taka- 
kl,   Karen   Iwamoto,    Michelle   Imata. 
Angela    In,    Heather    Rognstad.    Lani 
Joy   Nllno,    Debra   Johnstone.    Cheryl 
Ling.   Joan   Matsuzakl,  Leslie   Ogawa. 
Dennis  Hara.  Roger  Kuwahara.  Ro^ey 
Leong.  Brian  Lee.  Mrs.  Winifred  Chang 
Toung.  Mark  Rognstad,  Carlton  Shl- 
rakl.  Dale    Oda.    Stephen    Nlshlmoto. 
Bonnie      KaUyama.      Jane      Mlyake. 
Alleen     Komagome.     Norl     Kiyosaki, 
Eileen  Tee,  David  Cox,  James  Yano. 
Michael  Nugent.  Barbara  Liner,  Lyn- 
ette      Nlshlmura.      LesUe      Harakawa. 
Allyn    Mlyaahiro,     Tina     Tsuyemura. 
Samuel     Cox.     Amy     Kirlu,     Howard 
Walker.       Isaac       Ishlhara,       Patricia 
Shlmazu,     Danette      Kong.     Thomas 
Tomal.    Michal    Hong.   Russel   Yama- 
rtilU,   MaMn   Chung.    Oscar   Ocopan. 
Susan     Muramoto.     Susan     Toyama. 
Wendy   Suyetsxigu. 


(By  John  Sibley) 
Dr.  Linus  C.  Pauling,  winner  of  the  1962 
Nobel  Peace  Prlae.  estimates  that  the  United 
States  has  a  nuclear  weapon  stockpile  big 
enough  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Unions  13  times 
over. 

Russia.  Dr.  Pauling  calculates,  has  eight 
times  the  stockpile  needed  to  wipe  out  the 
United  States.  His  estimates,  which  exceed 
any  offlclally  announced  figures,  are  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  November  Issue 
of  "The  Minority  of  One,"  to  be  released 
October  23.    , 

Dr.  Pauling  Is  a  sponsor  of  the  monthly 
publication  and  a  frequent  contributor. 

Dr.  Pauling  states  that  the  estimate  of 
the  American  stockpUe  was  derived  from 
various  data,  including  the  amount  of  ura- 
nium feed  matertal  flowing  Into  plutonium 
and  uranium  236  plants,  the  amount  of  elec- 
tric power  the  plants  use  and  the  size  of  the 
supply  of  lithium  deuterlde.  with  which 
atomic  bombs  can  be  made  Into  hydrogen 
bombs. 

His  estimate  of  Russia's  stockpile  Is  baaed 
on  "the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  about 
3  years  later  In  starting  and  may  be  assumed 
to  have  worked  about  as  Intensively  In  Its 
military  activity."     " 

A    a40.000-MCGATOK    STOCKPILE 

The  article  concludes  that  the  UJ3.  nuclear 
arsenal  totals  240.000  megatons,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  Is  80,000  megatons.  A 
megaton  la  the  explosive  force  of  a  mlUlon 
tons  of  TNT. 

Citing  various  Government  and  private 
studies.  Dr.  Pauling  sUtes: 

"An  attack  on  the  United  Stotea  with 
10.000  megatons  would  tead  to  the  death  of 
essentially  all  of  the  American  people  and 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Nation.  An  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  with  20.000  megatons 
would  achieve  the  same  result  there." 

Thtis,  he  finds,  the  United  States  has  a 
"twelvefold  degree  of  overklU  capacity"  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  an  "eightfold  overkill 
capacity." 


By  way  of  contrast,  he  notes  that  the 
tatal  force  of  all  the  explosives  used  in  World 
War  n  was  about  six  megatons. 

"In  the  days  following  October, 22.  1962 
during  the  Cuba  crisis."  Dr.  Pauling  says! 
"750  bombers  were  deployed  at  airfields  about 
the  United  States  on  15-mlnute  alert. 

"EvenU  might  have  developed  In  such  a 
way  that  these  750  bombers  would  have  set 
off  for  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  probabUlty 
that  most  of  them  would  have  reached  their 
go.il. 

A    SO-PKRCZIVT    ATTRmON 

"Even  if  20  percent  of  them  were  prevented 
from  delivering  their  weapons,  the  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  by  tills  fracUon  of  the 
SAC  timbers  alone  would  have  amounted  to 
30,000  megatons. 

"If  the  Cuba  crisis  had  not  been  resolved 
but  had  led  to  nuclear  war.  our  knowledge 
about  the  number  of  SAC  bombers  and  their 
p^yload  lndlc.-\tes  clearly  that  the  bombs  ex- 
ploded  over  the  Soviet  Union  might  weU 
amount  to  far  over  60.000  megatons. 

"It  would.  I  think,  be  optimism  of  an  en- 
tirely unjustified  sort  to  assume  that  the 
attack  on  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  less  than  25,000  megatons 
which  would  achieve  the  same  amount  of 
d.amige." 

■We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion."  Dr 
Pauling  writes,  "that  we  are  doomed  to  die 
If   the   world   continues  along  the  path   of 

Insanity. 

SJCX8    CRKAT   CATASTBOPRX 

~I  believe  that  we  can  prevent  this  great 
CAtastrophe.  that  we  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  crisis. 

•The  time  has  come  when  It  Is  essential 
that  an  international  agreement  be  made  to 
Etoif  the  tesUng  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  to 
be  follovred  by  other  agreemenU  leading  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

-We  must  abandon  the  mistaken  policy 
of  transferring  nuclear  weapons  to  NATO 
where  they  may  come  under  the  control  of 
the  West  Germans. 

"Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  set 
up  demilitarized  zones  In  the  areas  of  great- 
est tension,  beginning  with  central  Europe  " 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FOREST 
HIGHWAYS— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Western  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  recently  met  In  Denver.  Among 
the  business  which  they  transacted  was 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requesting 
Congress  to  increase  appropriations  for 
forest  highways.  A  copy  of  this  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  me  from  the  Colorado 
State  Highway  Department  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 

Whereas  appropriations  for  construction 
of  forest  highways  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  accelerated  program  for  construction  of 
Federal  Aid  and  Interstate  Highways,  and 

Whereas  many  sections  of  State  highways 
which  are  on  the  forest  highway  system 
are  seriously  below  minimum  standards  for 
safety  and  adequate  service  to  traffic,  and 

Whereas  forest  highways  usuaUy  traverse 
areas  where  esthetic,  recreational,  and 
stream  channel  values  demand  special  meas- 
ures In  location,  design  and  construction, 
and 

Whereas  such  measures  often  require 
greatly  increased  costs  for  road  construc- 
tion; Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Western  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials.  In  conference  as- 
sembled In  Denver,  Colo.,  September  19 
1963.  urgently  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  annual  appropria- 
tions for  forest  highways  from  the  present 
level  of  tas  million  to  $85  million  to  permit 
development  of  the  forest  highway  system 
at  a  rate  more  commens\irate  with  the  needs 
and  to  more  nearly  provide  for  an  equitable 
Federal  share  In  the  cost  of  these  roads 
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POOD    PACKAGING    AND    BUYERS- 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
magazine  New  City.  Man  in  Metropolis- 
A  ChrlsUan  Response,  published  by  the 
'  rathoUc  CouncU  on  Working  Life  re- 
cently ran  an  article  entitled  "Pood 
Packaging  and  Buyers'  Rights,"  by  Dave 
Angevine  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.  Mr.  Angevine.  an  expert  on 
consumer  affairs  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council.  ' 

His  article  documents  with  force  and 
clarity  the  need  for  passage  of  S.  387  the 
truth  in  packaging  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

This  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart  anO  others  has  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  after  extensive 
hearings.  It  has  been  supported  by 
practically  all  coiosumer  oriented  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  and  has 
the  support  of  the  President's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council. 

The  bill  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
fair  procedure  for  the  establishment  of 
basic  ground  rules  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  marketplace  as  a  result 
of  the  prepackaging  revoluUon  of  the 
Past20yeai-s.  The  effect  of  the  bill  would 
oe  to  put  the  consumer  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  the  manufacturer  in  regard 
^K,  t°.^  market  basket  commodities 
which  the  buyer  can  no  longer  examine 
before  he  buys. 

The  magazine  piece  also  points  out 
the  efforts  of  co-op  stores  to  help  the 
consumer  in  his  vital  task  of  shopping 
rationally  In  the  confusion  of  today's 
marketplace. 

,^i  ^^,5^?"^  '^**  °"e  of  the  leaders  in 
this  field  is  the  Hyde  Park  Co-op.  one 
of   the   biggest   in   the   United   States 
which  operates  the  largest  food  store  in 
Chicago. 
Of  course,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the 

«ri"^H^\f '  ,"1^  '''^^^  *"  packaging  bill 
are  identical  to  those  of  the  truth  in 
lending  biU  which  I  have  sponsored— 
that  is.  to  provide  the  consumer  with  the 
information  to  make  InteUigent  choices 
in  the  marketplace.  That  is  all  we  ask. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pomt.       \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fooo  Packacino  and  Buyers'  Rights 
(By  Dave  Angevine) 
In  a  historic  message  to  Congress  \n  1962 

fdrnf^*"^  '"^^  '"'^^~^  °'  consumer?  Res- 
ident Kennedy  enunciated  four  basic  rights 

Sfruif  ,  «»°«^«  has  When  he  enters  the 
n»rketplace-the  right  to  safety,  the  right  to 


be  Informed,  the  right  to  chooee.  and  the 
right  to  be  heard. 

These  rights,  or  any  rights,  must  of  course 
be  enforced  if  they  are  to  mean  anything^ 

T^vo^*  ^.l^^   °*  «^«  governed,  as  Jo^ 
Locke  described  them  200  years  ago    were 
worthless  until  they  were  enijted  lE^'law- 
plecemeal,  a  UtUe  at  a  time— by  Parliament 
The  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  thTp^Sit 

rfff^l^'^'A"!  ''"*  °°^y  '"°^'^  ^  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  They  achieved  real- 
ity through  the  BIU  of  Rights,  the  laws  of 
o«H^*"'  *?*  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  enforcement  machinery  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration. 

So  with  the  rights  of  consumers.  Though 
ri^Tii*°?H^  '^'**'y  accepted-^d  wlde^ly 
«1^^^^*^y  ^""^  °°*  universally  recog- 
nized. The  President  has  Issued  a  plthrun- 
^mo'?^  declaration  of  these  rlght^.     N<^  it 

^^al  »n^  ♦1°'*'''  "'''"  '^^^  «^e  substance 
Of  law  and  the  reality  of  enforcement.     We 

t^e  we^T^""""  '""'^  tomorrow,  but  It  Is 
thl^  Con«iyner  Advisory  CouncU.  set  up  by 

t^nn^f  ***^'  ^^  '^^"'^  ^  P-'P«  ^»th  legCla! 
tlon  designed  to  promote  the  kind  of  pack- 

rational  and  meaningful  choice.  It  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  President  again  uSe 
S°^7t"h^  enact  truth-ln-lendlX  pro^! 
^J^  k"  f*'*'  Sketched  the  outUnesTf  a 
^eral  housing  program  aimed  primarily  at 
S?n%  the  interests  of  consrLners.  T?e 
f^anrt^  asked  that  cosmetlcs-as  well  as 

I^r^,!^^^"""*^^®  P'°''^  safe  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  market. 

ro?nMi°f  ^^^  important  concerns  of  the 
Coujicll   Is   In   the   sale   of  food.     The   way 

iXtl^''''^^  ^"'^  '^'^'^d  befuddles  Ld 
h^i^^  consumers.  Although  the  Council 
^n^4f.^,*'-  "*°P^  recommendations  in 
^  bfS^  area,  the  scope  of  the  problem 
can  be  easily  seen,  and  the  reason  for  con- 
sumer reaction  understood. 

The  tuna  Industry,  for  example,  seems  to 
have  standardized  can  sizes:  6>^  oun^  9^ 
°"'«;!;,  ^d  12.^  ounce,  (i  did  find '  ^'J 
brands  In  7-ounce  cans.)     Yet  Ifs  Question 

fn 'thJ?'."^"  "^^  standardlStloS  irSen 
In  the  Interest  of  consumers  • 

reSloMh.^f  *"  ^^^*  °°  *^^"y  determined 
relationship  to  each  other.  The  big  can  Is 
not  twice  as  large  as  the  little  can.^  Not  S 
the  medium-sized  can  half  agalnw  lanS  af 
fSllS^r-  °^  three-four^s  aTlSg^e^  ^J 

cate  devlce-whlch  size  can  Is  the  SLt  buy 

l^tSe^^.""*^  \°«*"^'  conclusion  that  tuna 
In  the  medium-sized  can  costs  less  per  ounce 

L^.'h  i?l«°a"  «^  and  that  the'Sge  c^ 

I  recently  leveled  a  sUde  rule  at  three 
brand,  of  tuna  fish.  Two  of  the  t£-ee  br^Ss 
were  cheaper  In  the  small  cans  than  In  the 
medium.slzed  can.  m  one  brand  the  large! 
^  «3,'°'*  "^t"y  the  same  per  ounce^L 

S^b^TlStrblg^oL.^^"'^^^  ^^«-°-" 
Such  packaging  confuses  us.  We  cant 
easily  compare  the  price  of  a  small  can  wSh 
the  price  of  a  larger  can  because  they  beS 
no  common  relationship  to  each  other  Not 
of^anT  t""y  determine  the  per-ounce  c«t 
of  any  size  can.     Who  can  divide  by  6%  or 

pl?per?  '"'^■~"'  ''^'-  "*'^°"*  »  peJcSlnd 
•Tuna  isn't  the  worst  offender  among  food 
products.  Of  course.  The  potato  chip  pa^ 
ages  may  also  be  Inspected  with  some'^^. 
prislng  results.    Last  year  m  a  single  suner- 

Ts'^^inJ.  'f"?^'  *''-^"''»  °^  potato  chiprin 
sL  ll^  tn"^**  packages.  No  two  pr^s- 
SOTs  used  the  same  sized  package.  This  Is 
confusion   compounded,     it   Is  .  Irrationality 
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JSL^'t**  '*"*  ""*  '^  »^a  'fere  stand- 
ard^ so  I  coT^d  compare  the  cost  of  brand 
A  with  brand  B  in  the  G'/a-ounce  size  In 
potato  Chips,  with  no  sta^d  tLTpaJt. 
ages,  this  was  Impossible 

If  this  intentional?     Are  food  processors 
and  manufacturers  determlnedtto^r^TSL! 

T'.^v  '''.H^y  "^"°^  '^"^  '°^  chcSce^d 
Se^Lf^*";  ^"""^^  ""'  ^*"^«  entirely  on 
the   Irrational,   subjective   appeals   of  mass 

^'S;t''H°^'  Are  they  unwUllSn)  ?om^ 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  ready  to  rely  en! 
th-ely  on  the  skUl  and  Ingenmty  of  their 
television  commercials? 

mf^^ff""*""^  °''  ''°^'  '°°d  processors  and 
manufacturers  contribute  to  the  vast  and 
growing  Irrationality  In  our  society  So 
longer  are  we  expected  to  have  cogent,'  logi- 
cal, satisfactOTy  reasons  for  our  cSe  We 
are  expected  to  select  tuna  fish,  potato  chins 
detergenu,  autos,  bed  sheets.  "JilBt  bS^fusT" 

h^^H^Lf  "i^"""^'  ^  '■^*'^*  ^^e  hoodwinked 
bamboozled,  and  confused.  I  resent  havlS 
to  carry  a  slide  rule  to  the  supermarket  ita 
usually  too  tired  or  too  buiTtoengage  S 
mathematical  puzzles  as  I  select  eSiTtem 
«i./°P  "  "^^  ""y  shopping  cart.    I  d^S 

sel^t  th7°S*'  }°v}^'^  "^^  ^^  *^«  »^nd  and 
select  the  best  buys"  for  me.  Indeed  I'd 
^sent  that.  But  I  do  Insist  tharftlSoiS 
be  easier  for  me  to  compare  the  unit  ooste 
Of  competing  brands  of  food  and  the  uilt 

:re  ?raSr^^*  ^^  ^^^^^^'^  --« "he^ 

1^  !f„*^H"'Pi"r*  ^^  ^^  ^  Pa^  their  prtSSS 
in  standard  sized  containers  that  haW^me 
propOTtlonal  relationship  to  each  o?^  ^ 
f?f  r^  f^'L"*^  centuries  the  English-speak- 
ing people  have  standardized  the  pound  the 

DlT'^t.  ""P"?.*^"  °"°'=*'  *^«  £lon.'th: 
pnt.    Let's  use  them.     Let's  have  done  with 

J^drf'^ni'^^^-'^Po-^^^o-- 

^^i^*?  ^",*  "*'"  **  "•  ^et's  reestablish  such 
meaningful  package  designations  as  smS? 
medium,  large,  and  extra  large  and  bar  such 
gibberish  as  "laundry  size,''  "famlirsli  " 
"jumbo  size,  "king  size."  "fuU  half  quS'" 
and  so  forth.  H"«"k. 

PhIl^^"?* V^^'^iS""***'  ^«^^^  ^y  Senator 
r,^nf  o  ""'  ^^nocrat.  of  Michigan,  has 

f^  /*.*"  "n^^erlng  deceptive,  mlslead- 
».«^  irrational  packaging  and  devising 
ways  to  help  consumers  make   meanlnrtm 

brl°'rf>,  ^*  J'f  '^''  *  gigantic  effort  ^In 
nf,  f;,^*^!  legislation  Senator  Haht  has  Intro- 
duced (S.  397)  gives  Federal  agenrt«i  the 
responsibility    tor    establishing    weighs    ot 

taU  sale.  It  ^ves  these  agencies  authority 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  oon^odltles  In  p^k! 

3  .r^'^"  ^^^  "^y  '^^^^^^^  consumers, 
irfc^,,,  ^  r  ^^^™  P°^"  to  establish  mean- 
ingful package  designations 

This  would  be  a  great  step  forward  But 
iL^.°H°'^.J^'  ^^  ^^P  Government  alone 
rf.^  ?  ^i"*.  ''^"'^  ^°^  °^  offering  consumers 
rational  choices  m  the  marketplace.  Another  x 
means  Is  through  thoroughgoing  consumer 
organization.  I'm  speaking  of %onsulSr- 
owned    co-op    shopping    centers.      in    the 

o^^  ?«*^**'  K*  ""*  *°**  °'  ^»"  consumers 
owned  46  such  centers,  each  with  annual 
sales  of  $1  mlUlon  or  more.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  Is  the  Hyde  Park  Co-op    7 

J^rcfA.T'n  f  ^^^  ^^P'  '^^^''^  operates  the 
largest  food  store  in  Chicago.  Together  their 
sales  were  $94  mUUon.  Five  more  mUUon- 
fwt  yei°'°^  shopping  centers  were  opened 

The  customers  own  these  co-op  shopnlne 
centers,  and  through  them  the?  buT  Sf 
food,  drugs,  hardware,  clothing,  and  house- 
hold supplies  they  want  and  need.  These 
Shopping  centers  serve  many  purposes     Be- 

♦h""^.  *^*^  ^'^^  ^^^  "t^fe-  consumers'  have 
the  kind  of  a  store  they  want.  They  can 
hu-e  a  home  economist  to  advise  them  on 
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meal  planning,  oooklng  ▼arlooa  euta  of  tomtit. 
ui<t  ao  forth.  Throut^  Mieh  •  canter,  oao. 
ramen  can  have  a  cretflt  union.  Thay  eaa 
uae  the  oo-op  aa  a  ntKleoa  to  meet  atm 
other  needs,  ruch  aa  bouatng,  .tnauranoa, 
health  care,  recreation,  a  youth  center,  etU- 
ture.  ' 

Twenty  year*  ago  theee  oo-ope  pioneered 
InformatlTe  grade  labeling  for  canned  frulta 
and  Tegetables.  Today  I  think  they  can  work 
together  to  aee  that  food  and  household 
supplies  are  packaged  and  labeled  so  as  to 
give  coosumera  a  rational  choice.  They 
haven't  done  so  yet.  Thtj  may  not  be  pow- 
erful enough  yet  to  Insist  that  food  proces- 
sors pack  co-op  label  products  In  standard- 
size  packages.  But  the  time  may  not  be 
far  off  when  they  can. 

Certainly  one  reason  my  wife  and  I  buy 
at  co-op  food  stores  Is  not  so  much  to  get  the 
1-percent  or  a -percent  or  8-percent  refund 
on  what  we  s;>end  there,  but  to  marshal  the 
purhaalng  power  of  enough  consumers  ao 
well  have  the  market  power  to  devise  the 
packagea  that  will  offer  consumers  an  In- 
formed, rational  choice  whenever  we  step 
Into  the  marketplace. 


has  wanted  to  attend 


HAL  KRAUSE 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  sage 
editorial  writer  once  penned  a  reply  to 
the  plaintive  lament  of  the  teenager  and 
part-tline  adult  who  asks  nonsensically: 
"Oh.  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  my 
time?- 

The  writer's  reply  in  summation  was: 
"Oetajob." 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  Octo- 
ber 14  carries  a  story  by  Rice  Odell  con- 
cerning a  former  Univo-sity  of  Wyoming 
student  who  not  only  "got  a  job."  held  it. 
and  excelled  in  it,  but  who  also  left  that 
Job  to  again  become  a  student 

Tbia  amazing  yoting  man  la  Hal 
Krause,  formerly  of  Wyoming,  and  now 
living  In  Washington  where  he  Is  attend- 
ing George  Washington  University  Law 
School. 

Reporter  Odefl  asked  Mr.  Krause  how 
he  could  leave  his  $35.0OO-a-year  execu- 
tive position  to  return  to  schooL  His 
replj: 

Money  Is  always  a  t«nptatlon.  I  had  a 
tough  decision  to  make.  Even  several  law- 
yers I  know  advised  against  going  into  law. 
But  tmtU  I  tried  It,  I  felt  Id  ftever  be  satis- 
fled,  or  I'd  never  kzww  If  I  waa  doing  the 
-Tight  thing  •   •   •  If  I  didn't  go  to  schooL 

Krause  adds  a  comment  on  dropouts 
to  his  dialog  with  the  r^wrter.  He 
notes  that  many  dropouts  who  leave 
school  because  of  money  are  security  con- 
scious rather  than  opportunity  conscious. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  caU  the 
newspaper  account  of  Wyoming's  Hal 
Krause  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao, 
as  follows: 

Amr  Woax  Has  thx  DiaNrrr  W«  Giv«  It 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

Twenty-three-year-oid  Hal  Krauae  ts  the 
antltheals  ot  a  dropout. 

Unlike  the  thousands  who  quit  their 
classes  just  to  pick  up  a  little  pocket  money, 
he  has  left  a  job  paying  him  more  than 
ISS.OOO  a  year  just  to  go  back  to  school. 

Tha  center  of  this  remarkable  switch  la 
Oeorge  Washington  UnlTwslty  Law  SchooL 


Mr.  KrauM  aald  be 
It  since  boyhood. 

Purr  nxs 

The  job  which  he  left  to  do  this — or  al- 
most left,  since  he  still  keeps  a  han/^jn  part 
time — was  with  P^iture  Homes.  Inc..  of 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  The  company  sells 
tableware,  china,  crystal,  and  cooking  ware, 
mosUy  to  single  girls  preparing  for  future 
homes. 

Mr.  Krause.  who  now  lives  at  1425  N  Street 
NW.,  has  always  put  school  first.  After  his 
freshman  year  at  Wyoming  University,  he 
needed  money  to  return.  He  said  he  got  a 
construction  job  In  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 
that  summer  and  spent  47  nights  In  a  sleep- 
ing bag  while  he  saved  enough. 

While  at  Wyoming,  he  got  a  p»art-tlme 
salesman's  job  with  Future  Homes.  In  June  of 
1960.  He  eventually  became  area  manager 
of  a  three-State  territory.  He  not  only  sold, 
but  hired  other  salesmen — Including  a  num- 
ber of  his  fraternity  brothers — and  trained 
them  In  seminars  and  positive  thinking  talks, 
as  he  calls  them. 

These  he  spiced  with  sales  pitches  put  to 
rhyme  and  illustrative  definitions,  such  as, 
"An  optimist  Is  a  man  who,  when  he  has 
holes  In  his  shoes,  jxist  thinks  he's  back  on 
his  feet." 

Mr.  Krause  said  that  when  he  was  a  senior 
he  traveled  60.000  miles  on  his  job,  mostly 
on  weekends.  How  could  he  leave  such  a 
salary? 

"Money  Is  always  a  temptation,"  he  said. 
"I  had  a  tough  decision  to  make.  Bven  sev- 
eral lawyers  I  know  advised  against  going 
Into  law.  But  until  I  tried  It  I  felt  Fd  never 
be  satisfied,  or  Pd  never  know  If  I  was  doing 
the  right  thing.  I  thought  I'd  be  tempting 
fate  If  I  didn't  go  to  the  school. " 

Of  course  he  hasn't  burned  all  his  bridges 
because  he  still  has  a  tie  with  his  company 
and  could  change  his  mind. 

He  said  the  many  dropouts  who  leave 
school  because  of  money  are  secxirlty  con- 
scious rather  than  opportunity  consdoris. 

"I  really  do  like  selling,  thotigh."  he  aald. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  love  It  I  think  #eU- 
Ing  Is  the  last  American  frontier  as  far  as 
the  American  dream  Is  concerned.  It's  the 
only  place  to  go  out  and  make  money  with- 
out having  money  tied  up  In  it. 

"Door-to-door  •  •  •  I  never  did  Uke  that 
word.  I  prefer  people-to-people.  So  many 
people  have  told  me  this  work  Is  not  dig- 
nified. But  any  work  has  the  dignity  that 
we  give  It." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BAIL 

Mr.  EHVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  procedural  rights  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  Is  the 
right  to  bail,  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
eighth  amendment,  assuring  that  an  ac- 
cused person  need  not  remain  in  confine- 
ment while  he  is  awaiting  trial.  Pretrial 
liberty  enables  the  defendant  to  better 
prepare  his  defense.  He  can  assist  In 
tracking  down  witnesses,  and  can  con- 
tinue earning  money  with  which  to  pay 
counsel  and  support  his  family.  Equally 
important,  pretrial  liberty  is  justified  by 
the  concept  that  a  man  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  and  therefore  should  not 
be  punished  until  he  has  been  tried  and 
convicted. 

Despite  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  requirements  of  expwsive  ball  In 
Federal  trials,  there  are  many  defend- 
ants who  are  unable  to  post  the  requisite 
bond.  Most  of  these  are  indigmt.  lack- 
ing the  funds  for  any  bond,  no  matter 
how  reasonable. 


In  order  to  minimize  the  possibilities 
of  economic  discrimination  resulting 
from  Inability  of  Indigent  defendants  to 
pxjst  bond  and  retain  their  freedom  prior 
to  trial,  a  number  of  projects  have  been 
underway  to  develop  alternatives  to 
monetary  bail— alternatives  that  would 
insure  the  presence  of  the  defendant,  and 
would  be  available  to  the  indigent  de- 
fendant as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  defend- 
ant. For  example,  the  Vera  Foundation 
has  sponsored  extensive  research  into 
bail  problems  in  New  York  State  and  has 
in  conjunction  with  certain  New  York 
courts,  experimented  with  the  utilization 
of  personal  recognizance  bonds  instead 
of  monetary  bail.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review  has  made  a 
study  of  the  ball  problem;  and  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Committee  on  Poverty  and 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  de- 
voted a  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  prob- 
lems in  bail. 

And  only  recently,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion announced  a  grant  of  $195,000  for  a 
project  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
envisages  liberalizing  the  conditions  un- 
der which  a  defendant  can  remain  at  lib- 
erty prior  to  trial  when  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial risk  of  flight  or  nonappearance 
at  trial. 

Mr.  President  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  project  in  pointing  the  way 
toward  a  fairer  and  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  criminal  just£be.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoro  an  article  and  an 
editorial  from  the  September  29  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  relating  to  the  bail 
project  in  the  District  of  Colujhbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

INDIGCMT      No- BAH      pLAif      Orrs     OaANT— 
•  105.000   Gnmf   To   An>   Selxctxb  FzLOirr 

SUSFBCTB 

( By  Jack  Landau ) 

The  trustees  of  the  ford  Foundation  have 
voted  a  $195,000  grant  to  establUh  the  Dla- 
trlct's  pilot  program  to  releaae  without  ball 
selected  felony  defendants. 

The  3-year  program  wlU  be  administered 
by  Georgetown  University  and  supervised  by 
the  Judiclcal  Conference  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Judge  John  A.  Danaher  of  the  VS. 
court  of  appeals.  It  plans  to  free  on  their 
own  recognizance  defendants  whoae  com- 
munity and  character  references  reasonably 
assure  that  they  wlU  appear  for  their  trials. 

The  plan,  if  successful,  will  eliminate  the 
current  inability  of  a  poor  defendant  to  ob- 
tain his  freedom  on  an  equal  basis  with  a  de- 
fendant who  is  able  to  purchase  a  bail 
bond. 

In  addition,  part  of  the  money  will  be  used 
to  bring  In  observers  from  the  other  nine 
judicial  districts  In  the  hope  that  they  will 
carry  the  experiment  back  to  their  own 
areas. 

AOOrnONAL  $150,000 

A  spokesman  for  the  foundation  also  said 
an  additional  •160.000  grant  had  been  given 
to  Georgetown  for  Its  graduate  student  legal 
intern  program  on  a  2 -year  basis. 

A  spokesman  for  Georgetown  University 
thanked  the  foundation  for  the  grant  and 
said  It  will  enhance  the  university's  position 
as  a  national  center  for  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  criminal  law. 

The  legal  intern  program  was  establUhed  In 
1960.  So  far.  Georgetown  has  received 
•160,000  from  aa  anonynxKis  donor  to  give 
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scholarships  to  six  Interns  a  year.  The  Pord 
grant,  the  spokesman  said,  will  expand  the 
program  to  11   Interna. 

The  ball  program  was  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  at  Its  annual  meeting  In 
May  based  on  an  extensive  report  by  the 
junior  bar  section  of  the  District  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

The  junior  bar  report  pointed  out  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  approximately  1.300 
indicted  persons  a  year  are  not  able  to  obtain 
their  pretrial  freedom  from  Jail  because  they 
cannot  raise  necessary  bond. 

Bond  premiums  In  the  District  are  regu- 
lated by  law.  They  are  $8  per  •100  for  the 
first  •!  .000  and  •S  per  •lOO  for  the  remainder 
Almost  no  accused  felons  are  given  less  than 
•1,000  bond  and  many  bonds  range  as  high  as 
•5.000. 

SIX  DXTEKDANTS 

The  plan  as  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference WlU  consider  freeing  all  criminal  de- 
fendants regardless  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion and  of  the  crime  for  which  they  are  In- 
dicted. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  hire  a  staff  of 
seven  Investigators,  a  staff  director,  and  a 
secretary. 

The  staff  will  InvesUgate  fully  the  back- 
ground of  the  defendant  including  his  fam- 
ily life;  his  employment  record;  character 
references;  past  criminal  record;  and  all  ac- 
tivities which  would  establish  firm  ties  with 
the  District. 

This  method  was  originally  developed  by 
the  Manhattan  bail  project  in  New  York 
which  also  frees  selected  defendants  without 
bail. 

The  Manhattan  ball  project  reported  re- 
cently that  out  of  250  freed  defendants 
3  Jumped. 

The  plan  is  expected  to  begin  operations 
here  later  this  fall.  There  also  are  similar 
experlmenu  being  conducted  in  Connecticut 
and  Michigan. 
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fendanta  in  court,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some defects  m  our  Judicial  system  will  be 
well  on  the  way  to  correction.  ™  ''i"  "» 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,     quite 
probably  the  research  on  problems  con- 

"^^^,^J*',^^^  *^^"  ^"^  ^duce  executive 
and  legislative  action.    Indeed,  the  At- 
torney General  has  already  Instructed 
the  U.S.  attorneys  to  dispense  with  bond 
and   accept  the   defendant  on  his  re- 
cognizance in  situations  where  it  is  clear 
there  is  no  likelihood  the  defendant  wUl 
fail  to  appear  for  trial.    The  American 
Law  Institute  Model  Penal  Code  contains 
a  bail-jumping  section,  which  may  pro- 
vide a  model  for  future  laws  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.    On  October  4 
•Justice  Brennan  and  10  other  Court  and 
law  enforcement  ofBcers  met  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  to  plan  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Bail  and  Criminal  Justice  to  be 
cosponsored  next  spring  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Vera  Foundation 
The    Subcommittee    on    Constitutional 
Rights,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  for 
some  time  been  studying  the  problem 
of  baU  in  order  to  determine  if  remedial 
legislation  is  Indicated.   The  subcommit- 
tee Is  watehlng  this  recent  development 
with  great  interest. 
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program  and  in  doing  so.  remember  that 
two  of  America's  top  airUnes,  TWA  and 
Fan  Am,  have  committed  themselves  to 
maintaining  our  leadership  in  the  field 
of  aviation. 


Release  WrrKour  Bail 
The  ball-waiver  project  for  which  the  Pord 
FoundaUon  has  granted  •195,000  holds  out 
hope  for  a  great  Improvement  in  the  ma- 
ch  nery  of  Justice  here.  The  requirement  of 
ball  bonds  of  all  accused  persons  who  cannot 
put  up  funds  of  their  own  to  guarantee  their 
appearance  in  court  on  the  day  fixed  for 
^!^  ^  *""  tradiUonally  Imposed  an  acute 
hardship  upon  the  poor.  About  two-thirds  of 
thOM  Indicted  on  criminal  charges  in  the 
District  are  unable  to  provide  baU. 

The  simple  meaning  of  these  facts  Is  that 
the  poor  are  JaUe^  to  await  trial  while  thoee 
with  means  buy  their  freedom.  It  is  an 
especially  rankling  injustice  because  the  ac- 
cused may  be  exonerated  after  having  been 

in*^."^'"^  '°''  *  ^"^  *«•*=*  or  »  'ew  months 
And  the  fact  that  ht?  is  locked  up  makes  it 
extremely  dUBcult  for  him  to  prepar?^  «k 
adequate  defense.  i*  '=  iw  an 

i.J^'^''**"'^  ^'^  shown,  moreover,  that  a 
-^  Pff c«nUge  of  accused  persons  can  be 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  after 
carefu,   InvestigaUon  of   thel?  empSyme^t' 

wi/?i?,f  ''^°''^-  '^'""y  "»^  community  ties 
Without  any  appreciable  danger  of  their  dls- 

?nv«t.  ^J^"^  ''"^  *»*  "'*<'  ^  »^»«  a  staff  of 
iuIniffV""  *,''°  ''"^  '^'^^^  th«  defendants 
S^^  'or  release  without  ball.  Obviously 
freedom  could  not  be  granted  to  all  accused 
persons  Indiscriminately  without  rJ^^S, 

.n7soro?S°"""-  "^*  °"^  °'  *^'^^ 

Dr?wf  «''"*  **"  ^  ""^^  to  establish  the 
fuJ^\  °?  *  "°"°<*  professional  basis  For- 
tunately it  WUl  function  under  the  watch 

Se?un°'  ''''  i"^'^*^  conference  anri;^ 

Jf  an  ho^P'"?  "'^  ""PP^*^  °'  *b«t  body^ 
Jf  an  honor  system  here  can  be  shown  to 

l^g'  STan:;*"*""^'  "  *>*"  bond,  in  SSu^ 
>ng  the  appearance  of  carefully  selected  de- 


FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  WITH  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT 

,J^^-  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
this  country's  leading  airlines.  Trans 
World  and  Pan  American,  have  given 
their  financial  support  to  American  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport 

On  October  14,  Charles  C.  Tillinghast 
Jr    president  of  TWA,  committed  $600.- 

000  to  the  Fed^al  AviaUon  Agency  for 
dehvery  of  thirst  and  thereafter  every 
second  supersonic  transport  up  to  a  total 
or  six.  In  announcing  his  company's 
action.  Mr.  Tillinghast  said : 

r.J^  ***.  "*°y  benefits  accruing  from  this 
program  in  such  matters  as  U.S.  prestige  our 
conunulng  problem  with  the  balance  S^^y. 
menta.  and  further  development  ctf  ^ 
outstanding    airframe    and    «glne    deel^ 

On  October  15,  Pan  American  World 
Airways  deposited  with  the  FAA  a  check 
in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  for  preferred 
delivery  of  15  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
ports built  by  American  Industry 

This  type  of  support  for  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  may  help  this  Congress 

^J^m\°^  ^^  ™°^^  important  decisions 
It  will  have  to  malce  regarding  the  future 
of  aviaUon  in  this  Nation:  whether  or 
not  to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  with  industry  in  development 
of  the  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  started 
hearings    on    this    very    question    this 

?aT^:^  ^-  f  f  P^'^^^^^  ^  "ote  that 
FAA  Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby 
praised  the  imaginaUon  and  initiaUve  of 
TWA  m  commg  forth  with  its  offer,  and 
that  he  complimented  both  airlines  on 
their  expression  of  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can Industry.  Needless  to  say  I  fully 
share  his  view.  '  ^ 

1  would   urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
quaint   themselves   with   this  proposed 


INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
icans everyu'here  have  joined  Members 
of  Congress  and  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  in  noting  with  alarm  the  con- 
tinuing balance-of -payments  problem  of 
tms    NaUon.      The    U£.    intemaUonal 

*f^^f,®'*'^"P'^y°^"<^  tleficit  was  nearly 
$4  billion  m  1960.  Last  year  the  deficit 
was  reduced  to  about  $2.2  billion  but 
present  indications  are  that  the  imbal- 
ance will  soar  again  this  year 

«iZV^  i^^  ^^  ""^^  ^  the  more 
significant  the  announcements  by  two 
American  airlines  Monday  that  they 
would  purchase  a  total  of  21  American- 
?r^n«  ^^^J°I^l  Pa^'^er  airplanes. 
J*J^ J^^'"^'^  Airhnes  deposited  $600,000 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  the 
initial  payment  for  the  1st.  3d,  5th  7th 
9th.  and  llth  American-designed  and 
manufactured  aircraft.     Later  Monday 

ff^n^^rfrf'^",?'"'"^  ^^^'^^^  deposited 
$1^0,000  for  15  supersonic  planes 

The  announcements  by  these  two  air- 
lines, made  despite  the  possibility  that 
a  foreign  consortium  may  have  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane  avaUable  before 
an  American-manufactured  craft  is  on 
the  commercial  market,  will  have  an 
Invigorating  effect  on  this  Nation's  long- 
delayed  program  to  develop  a  supersonic 
passenger  airliner.  i^^omc 

Because  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  de- 
veloping such  a  craft,  enthusiastic  sup- 
port by  the  U.S.  airline  operators  as  well 
as  the  an-  transport  Industry  of  the 
world  is  vital  if  the  proposed  U.S.  super- 
sonic passenger  plane  project  is  to  suc- 
ceed. The  support  of  Trans  World  Air- 
lines and  Pan  American  World  Airways 
were  made  quite  clear  yesterday 

If  all  multimiUion-dollar  supersonic 
planes  were  purchased  in  the  foreign 
market,  such  purchases  would  only  add 
to  our  already  critical  balance^of-pay- 
ments  problem.  ^ 

It  is  for  this  reason— and  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  aggressive  aviation  Interests 
in  Europe— that  it  is  essential  that  we 
^K^K^^***  ^  considering  the  support 
which  the  public,  aircraft  builders,  and 
au-line  operators  are  wiUlng  to  give  to 
an  accelerated  supersonic  commercial 
transport  program. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Anglo-French 
Concorde  will  make  Its  first  test  flight 
withm  the  next  3  years.  Many  beUeve 
the  Concorde  wlU  be  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers between  1968  and  1970. 

The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
commenced  hearings  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  development  of  a  commercial  su- 
persomc  aircraft.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  committee  will  fully  consider  the 
commitments  made  Monday  by  Trans 
World  Airiines  and  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  the  demands  and  Interest  of 
the  industry  and  pubhc.  as  it  hears  from 
Government  officials,  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, and  airline  operators  to  ascertain 
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the  support  which  could  be  expected  for 
an  expanded  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment proffram. 


U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  wonderful  job  being  done  for  this 
country  by  the  US.  Travel  Service  and 
its  energetic  Director,  Mr.  Volt  Oilmore. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  two- 
fold expansion  of  foreign  visitors  to  our 
country  between  1961  and  1963  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Travel 
Service  operation.  I  need  not  explain 
just  why  this  tourist  expansion  is  wel- 
comed in  States  such  as  Wyoming  or  why 
the  millions  of  dollars  these  visitors 
spend  here  are  so  valuable  in  decreasing 
the  balance-of-payments  problem,  the 
facts  sp>eak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  27  the 
Travel  Trade  Gazette,  a  publication  of 
the  British  tourist  industry,  carried  a 
very  informative  article  on  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

1  would  add  that  I  am  very  sorry  that 
the  photograph  that  accompanied  this 
article  of  the  Grand  Teton  Mountains  of 
Wyoming  cannot  be  included  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skllino  th«  Idea  or  Visrr  U.S.A. — U.S.  Chkap- 
Tkavel  Schzmbs  Mat  Help  Destkot  the 
Cost  Image 

(By  Reg  Butler) 

Just  over  2  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  was  set  up  as  a  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce.  It  was  the  first  ven- 
ture of  the  U.S.  Government  Into  the  field  of 
travel  promotion.  Bfislcally.  the  decision  was 
forced  by  the  U.S.  Treasury's  concern  at  the 
depletion  in  dollar  reserves,  caused  partly  by 
the  huge  growth  In  the  overseas  tourism  of 
average-Income  Americans. 

The  problem  was  tackled  from  both  sides. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  curb  the  outward 
flow  of  dollars  by  urging  Americans  to  See 
U.S_A.  First;  while  those  who  Ignored  this 
recommendation  had  their  buying  sprees 
indirectly  pruned  by  a  reduction  in  the  duty- 
free allowance  from  $500  down  to  $100. 

The  assignment  of  the  UJ8.  Travel  Service 
was  to  create  a  return  flow  of  travel  dollars 
by  pr<xnotlng  business  and  pleasure  travel 
from  overseas. 

A  number  of  USTS  offices  were  estab- 
lished— In  London,  Frankfurt,  Paris,  and 
Rome  to  cover  Europe;  In  S&o  Paulo.  Bogota, 
and  Mexico  City  for  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica; and  In  Tokyo  and  Sydney  for  Australasia. 

Operating  on  an  annual  budget  of  $3  mil- 
lion, and  a  total  worldwide  staff  of  69  people, 
the  USTS  launched  its  publicity  program: 
telling  the  world  that  the  United  States  was 
at  last  actively  in  the  tourist  business. 

Today,  what  are  the  tangible  results? 

Comparing  visitors  from  overseas  In  the 
first  6  months  of  each  year,  1963  Is  26  percent 
up  on  1962.  And  January-June  1962,  was 
itself  49  percent  up  on  the  same  period  of 
1961,  which  Inunedlately  preceded  the  begin- 
ning of  the  USTS  operation. 

Visitor  totals  for  the  respective  three  half- 
years  are: 

January-June  1961 177,000 

January-June   1962 263,000 

January-June  1963 331,000 

By  any  standards,  a  two-fold  expansion  In 

2  years  Is  a  remarkable  achievement. 


Tourists  ent«r  the  United  States  by  three 
main  gateways. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  total  oversea  traf- 

.  fie  comes  from  Europe,  with  New  York  as  the 

most    obvious    first    stop.     South    American 

tourists  show  a  preference  for  entering  via 

New  Orleans. 

And  visitors  frcHn  the  Pacific — mainly  from 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Hong 
Kong — find  San,  Francisco  the  most  logical 
gateway. 

The  main  streams  of  tourists  spread  out 
from  these  favorite  gateway  cities. 

BENEFrr 

The  Northeastern  States  benefit  from 
tourists  who  venture  outward  from  New 
York  City— reaching  south  to  Washington 
and  possibly  Virginia,  and  northeast  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

From  San  Francisco,  the  great  national 
parks  of  Yosemlte  and  Grand  Canyon  get 
their  share  of  oversea  tovu-lsts.  with  Los 
Angeles  and  Las   Vegas  as   obvious   staging 

{^•■tS. 

But  in  between  these  principal  tourist 
areas  are  vast  regions  where  a  foreign  visitor 
Is   an   extremely   rare   animal. 

Like  most  Government  organizations  in  a 
free-speech  country,  the  USTS  comes  under 
plentiful  criticism. 

Looking  with  jealous  eyes  at  the  growing 
stream  of  Europeans  on  the  New  York-Phlla- 
delphia-Washington-Nlagara  circuit,  poli- 
ticians in  off-trail  States  demand  why  the 
USTS  Is  doing  nothing  to  bring  tourists  into 
what  is  invariably  "the  most  beautlTul  State 
In  the  Union." 

This  makes  good  headlines  In  local,  city 
newspapers;  and  voters  feel  suitably  reas- 
sured that  their  representatives  in  Congress 
are  standing  up  for  their  Interests. 

But  It  doesn't  really  help  sell  travel  to 
potential  oversea  visitors. 

PRESSXntES 

However,  the  USTS  has  reacted  to  these 
local  pressures  by  stressing  in  its  publicity 
that  every  State  has  something  to  offer. 

This  is  obviously  true — just  as  every  coun- 
ty in  Britain  has  tourist  attractions  galore. 
But  the  place  namee  that  sell  an  oversea 
agent's  program  still  remain  the  tried  and 
tested  London.  Windsor.  Oxford,  and  Shake- 
sjseare  country. 

During  my  travels  in  North  America,  I 
found  a  thriving  holiday  Industry  in  regions 
which    are   rarely    seen   In    tour    brochures. 

Inside  the  United  States,  the  restless, 
motor  age  American  public  supports  flour- 
ishing lake,  moimtaln,  and  riverside  resorts 
which  see  only  an  occasional  foreign  visitor 
from  one  year  to  another. 

In  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  for  example, 
west  of  Denver,  I  toured  In  a  friend's  car 
through  some  of  the  national  parks  of  the 
Rockies. 

HIGHWAYS 

Superb  four-lane  mountain  highways  en- 
abled us  to  cruise  effortlessly  at  70  miles  per 
hour.  10.000  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  and 
there  were  groups  of  motels,  fishing  resorts, 
camping  sites  and  trailer  parks. 

In  between  there  was  mile  after  ml)^  of 
untamed  scenery,  with  peaceful  lakes,  beaver 
dams  across  mountain  trout  streams,  and, 
occasionally,  the  fascination  of  ghostmlnlng 
townships. 

This  Is  a  typical  holiday  setting  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  What  their  country 
lacks  In  the  historic  attractions  of  a  deep- 
rooted  past,  is  compensated  by  the  sheer 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  natural  resources. 

Despite  population  growth,  and  a  charac- 
terless sprawl  of  suburbia.  America  Is  still  the 
land  of  iQunenaely  wide  open  spaces — difficult 
for  a  European  to  Imagine  until  he  has  ex- 
perienced them  firsthand. 

Even  diu-lng  midsummer  months,  the 
scenic    highways    offer    Joyous,  uncluttered 


motoring  In  cars  laden  with  luggage  or  camp- 
ing equipment,  or  hauling  boats  or  caravans. 

CAK0UE 

This  Is  the  carefree  exploration  of  America 
that  critics  have  in  mind  when  they  puzzle 
at  the  scarcity  of  Europeans  outside  the 
standard  New  York-Washlngton-Nlagara  cir- 
cuit. 

However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  practical 
selling  of  transatlantic  travel,  the  two  basic 
assumptions  remain  true: 

For  the  average  3-week  holidaymaker 
New  York  is  the  biggest  single  attraction; 
and 

Within  the  practical  limits  of  time  and 
money,  the  standard  itineraries  of  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  United  States  give  a 
reasonable  sample  of  the  other  America  that 
lies  be^'ond   Manhattan  Island. 

Hammering  away  with  publicity  at  the 
best  known  place  names  has  always  been  a 
sound  recipe  for  countries  that  are  expand- 
ing Into  tourism. 

Boosting  of  lesser  known  regions  comes 
later,  when  the  tourist  load  becomes  an 
embarrassment. 

In  general.  It's  only  the  longer  stay  visi- 
tor, and  the  second-  or  third-time  tourist, 
who  seeks  out  the  more  obscure  areas. 

£3S-a-week  travel  really  is  feasible 
The  first-time  American  visitor  to  Europe 
Is  sold  on  Italy,  for  example,  by  the  pulllng- 
power  of  Venlce-Florence-Rome.  and  not  by 
the  offtrall  delight  of  some  remote  dolomite 
hamlet. 

The  latest  "Vlslt-U.S.A."  offer— 15  days  of 
unlimited  air  travel  over  the  routes  of  a 
dozen  domestic  American  airlines  for  $100 — 
opens  up  more  ambitious  possibilities  for 
the  Short-time  holidaymaker. 

PKACTICAI. 

Using  the  21-day  transatlantic  excursion 
fare.  It  becomes  practical  and  economic  to 
visit  Florida,  the  Deep  South,  the  Indian 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  Grand  Canyon.  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  fact,  a  client  seeking  an  interlude  of 
winter  warmth  can  reach  the  sunshine  areas 
of  the  tJnlted  States  for  less  total  cost  than 
the  regular  fare  to  New  York  alone. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  practical  selling  point 
that  has  already  doubled  tourism  to  the 
United  States  in  2  years. 

But  apart  from  the  fare,  the  biggest  hur- 
dle to  transatlantic  tourism  is  the  uncer- 
tainty in  European  minds  about  what  holi- 
day costs  are  really  like  In  America. 

Years  of  Hollywood  movies  devoted  to  the 
glossies^,  penthouse-style  living  have  built 
an  impression  of  America  as  a  land  of  fabu- 
lous, but  very  expensive,  luxury  living. 

Even  the  comfortably  off  professional  man, 
or  the  owner  of  a  medium-sized  business, 
has  the  built-in  Impression  that  U.S.  travel 
is  way  outside  his  price  range. 

This  mental  barrier  was  attacked  right 
from  the  start  of  the  USTS  operation  with 
the  famous  "S^  America  on  $100  a  week" 
campaign. 

conthovekst 

The  campaign  aroused  great  controversy, 
but  helped  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  is  not  really  so  expensive  as  people 
iiad  Imagined. 

My  own  verdict,  after  9  weeks  of  traveling 
throughout  North  America,  is  that  travel  on 
a  budget  of  that  size  Is  quite  feasible.  It 
involves  no  more  pinchpenny  belt  tighten- 
ing than  in  traveling  around  Euroi>e  on,  say, 
£25  a  week. 

The  basic  costs  of  tourism — hotel  accom- 
modation, meals,  transport,  and  sightsee- 
ing— do  not  vary  much  from  region  to  region. 

For  an  equivalent  meal  I  paid  about  the 
same  whether  I  was  In  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
or  Seattle.  Even  hotel  prices  vary  little  for 
comparable  standards  of  accommodation. 


Certainly  there  la  nothing  like  the  major 
price  dlfferenUal  between,  for  example  the 
French  Riviera  and  the  CosU  Brava. 

The  "Vlslt-U.S^."  plans  are  playing  a  ma- 
jor part  In  overcoming  the  cost  barrier,  while 
the  USTS  and  the  major  carriers  are  weigh- 
ing in  with  massive  publicity. 

The  final  link  in  the  chain  of  selling  trans- 
atlantic tourism  Is  the  travel  agent,  who  can 
have  hotel,  transport,  aad  sightseeing  tariffs 
at  his  fingerUps.  and  a  wide  variety  of  tour 
packages  to  offer.  |  ' 

With  these  he  can  quote  firm  pound- 
shilling -pence  prices  that  will  convince 
clients  that  a  visit  to  the  United  States  U  a 
practical  proposition,  and  not  an  Idle  dav- 
dream.  ' 
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NUCLEAR  SPACE  PROPULSION 
PROJECTS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
from  recent  news  stories  that  several 
U.S.  nuclear  space  propulsion  projects 
have  been  shelved  because  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

I  recall  that  in  my  remarks  about  the 
treaty  on  September  20  I  noted  that  the 
treaty  would  limit  learning  by  causing 
us  to  drop  experimentation  aimed  at  ac- 
quisition of  advanced  knowledge.  Now 
that  has  happened.  We  have  frozen 
experimentation  and  thus  frozen  Ameri- 
can levels  of  knowledge. 

And  all  this  in  the  face  of  assurance 
from  space  experts  that  travel  beyond 
the  moon  wili  be  Impossible  without  nu- 
clear space  engines. 

Mr.  President,  progress  through  ex- 
perimentation is  one  of  the  piUars  upon 
which  our  clvUizatlon  rests;  one  of  the 
things  that  has  made  America  great  and 
Americans  free.  Disparity  of  knowledge 
tdday— in  any  field— means  a  disparity 
of  power  tomorrow.  Goodness  without 
power  Is  Impotent. 

I  a5k  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Associated  Press  concern- 
ing shelving  of  the  Orion  project  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Orion  Project  Shelvx©  as  Test  Pact 
Casuaitt 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  October  1  — Top  ex- 
perts m  the  Nation's  nuclear  and  space  pro- 
grams have  Indicated  that  several  US  nu- 
clear  propulsion  projects  will  be  shelved 
because  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

*  t.,^°w*  w^*™  ""■*  Project  Orion  and  Project 
Pluto,  both  of  which  would  contaminate  the 
earth  s  atmosphere  with  fissionable  material 
The  experts  are  In  Albuquerque  at  a  4- 
day  meeting  of  some  300  Government  and  In- 
dustry scientists  and  engineers  to  discuss  the 
nuclear  safety  program  in  space 
F.  C.  DUuzio,  staff  director  of  the  Senate 

f«4*w^°"""'^^'  '^^'^  0"on.  conceived  in 
1957  by  a  Los  Alamos  scientist.  Dr.  SUnls- 
law  Ulam,  had  been  shelved.  The  prolect 
called  for  lilting  a  platform  into  sj^S  by 
T[^T         *   '*'''*•  °'  "tomlc   bomb  explo- 

Neither  Mr.  Diluzlo  nor  others  who  held  a 
press  conference  yesterday  would  comment 
on  future  prospects  on  the  project.  Mr. 
Diluzlo  said  language  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  Interpreted  for  a  long  time  to  come 

Presumably  Pluto  is  being  held -In  abey- 
ance for  the  same  reason. 

Pluto  would  use  a  nuclear  reactor  to 
propel     a     missile     at     aupersonic     speeds 


through  lower  altitudes  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. The  reactor  would  gulp  air.  heat 
it  to  great  intensity  and  then  use  It  to  push 
the  rocket.  i^-o" 

Another  nuclear  propulsion  program. 
Project  Rover,  also  a  Lo.  Alamos  endteavor 
^^  ^J*S.  *  °*^  *"8'^  <l«te  by  the  group. 

Dr.  F^K.  Pittman.  Director  of  the  Atomic 
Kiergy  Commission  s  reactor  development  di- 
vision, said  Rover,  propelled  by  a  nuclear 
reactor,  probably  would  fly  in  the  late  1960's 
or  early  1970'b. 

Like  Pluto,  Rover  uses  a  nuclear  reactor 
engine  but  the  reactor  heats  gases,  rather 
than  air  and  uses  them  as  a  jet. 

Dr.  Pittman  said  "conventional  fuels  and 
rockets  win  be  used  for  the  moon-landing, 
but  we  are  going  to  need  nuclear  power 
to  go  Into  space."  i^wcr 
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Indeed,  the  slow  and  subtle  form  may  be  the 
more  Insidious  because  it  can  permit  untU 
too  late,  the  Illusion  of  Indepe^^a 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OP  EDUCATION 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  in  this  Nation  who  fear  that 
Federal  control  of  educaUon  might  be 
a  sudden  Government  grab.  Quite  the 
contrary,  it  is  creeping  Federal  control  of 
education  that  is  the  real  threat. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  edition  of  October  4,  1963  en- 
titled "Illusion  of  Independence"  In 
which  creeping  Federal  control  is  neatly 
pinioned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oijjlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Illusion  or  Independence 
The  words  "Federal  control  of  education" 
are  likely  to  suggest  a  sudden  and  overt 
Government  grab.  Since  no  such  action  Is 
now  clearly  visible  and  any  such  Intent  is 
strongly  denied  by  the  Government,  some 
people  are  tempted  to  argue  that  It  cannot 
or  will  not  occur. 

In  fact,  control  of  educaUon  la  steadllv 
^Zf^^'ll^'  *"»»°"Kh  more  gradually  and 
subtly  than  the  bald  words  Indicate  One 
of  Its  less  obvious  forms  is  distortion,  a 
bending  of  academic  cxurlculums  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Government  whether  or  not  those 
are  In  the  best  Interests  of  education 

The  Government,  for  example,  has  tre- 
niendoualy  Increased  Its  expenditures  on  ac- 
ademic research  over  the  years.  In  the  eves 
of  one  expert.  Dr.  Max  Tishler.  president  of 
MCTck    Sharp    &    Dohme    Research    Labora- 

J^I.*,!;.  *  'If"'*  ^  ^"^  imbalance  between 
teaching  and  research,  between  basic  and 
applied  research,  and  between  science  and 
the  humanities.  Also,  the  quality  of  the 
best  educational  InsUtutlons,  which  get  the 
most  Federal  funds,  tends  to  rise  at  the 
expense  of  the  spreading  mediocrity  of  the 

More  slgnlflcantly,  they  are  all  becoming 

n^wi'th"/  ^*P^"^«"^  on  the  GovermSint 
notwithstanding  their  determinaUon  to  re- 
mam  Independent.  How  can  they  reallstlcaUy 
expect  to  disentangle  themselves  from  that 
evertightenlnjt  Federal  embrace? 

Certainly  this  dependency  has  not  come 
flJJr.^  "udden  and  Its  development  In  many 
instances  has  been  accepted  or  tolerated  on 
the  ground  that  the  Government,  by  financ- 
ing research,  has  been  furthering  the  na- 
tional interest.  But,  says  Dr.  Tishler,  "the 
naUonal  interest  wUl  be  best  served  If  we 
keep  conUnuously  In  mind  that  the  direc- 
tion Of  science  never  has  been  and  never 
win  be  as  Important  as  Its  freedom  '• 

Dependency  Is  the  antithesis  of  freedom, 
n  education,  or  anything  else,  and  control 
Is  control,   whether   immediate  or   gradual 


TRAVEL  ACnvrriES  OF  CABINET 

MEMBERS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  said  that  travel  broadens.  If  this  is 
true,  we  have  one  of  the  broadest  Cabi- 
nets in  history,  despite  the  fact  that5  its 
members  represent  a  very  narrow  polit- 
ical spectrum  in  this  country. 

A  report  on  the  travels  of  the  present 
cabmet  has  appeared  In  several  news- 
papers across  the  Nation,  written  by  re- 
porter James  V.  Mathls.  of  the  Advance 
News  Service.  It  is  interesting  and  in- 
formative reading.  In  order  that  more 
of  our  people  may  be  able  to  learn  of  the 
travel  habits  of  this  administration,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  the  article  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Traveling  Cabinet 
(By  James  V.  Mathls) 

V.'ASHiNGTON.— One  day  last  week  all  but 
2  of  President  Kennedy's  10-man  official 
Cabinet  were  In  the  city.  Not  a  single  one 
was  on  foreign  soil. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  was  in  nearby  War-' 
renton.  Va.,  attending  a  conference  on  men- 
tal retardaUon. 

Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  In  Utah,  lunching  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  later  that  day  visiting  a  national 
forest  area. 

Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  arrived  home  the  night  before  at  10-30 
after  14  days  In  East  Africa,  and  was  a  little 
late  getUng  down  to  the  office 

hJ^tK".°"i°**®'"  °'  ^^  Cabtoet  figuratively 
had   their  hands  clasped   tightly  upon   the 

^.f^J'^."'*  ^°^  o^**  ^*^*P  of  state-from 
their  desk  seats. 

The   homebody  look   that   particular  day 

'?!K"°ii^  w*^-  "  y°"  "^^^'^  ^^  ^avel  records 
of  the  Cabinet  members  for  the  last  2  yeara 
and  8  months,  you  find  they  are  travel- 
tattered  wayfarers,  for  sure. 

By  their  own  count,  advanced  reluctantly 
by  press  officers,  the  10  Cabinet  members 
have  made  74  trips  abroad  in-  32  months 
-„  iT  ^^  o«c»al  count,  based  upon  dates 
tK  in^^^w^™""  ^*  P""***  o»c«"'  lists,  9  of 
tK!.f*w^°!!  "*""***«  ^*^«  ^>^^  away  from 
their  desks  traveling  abroad  a  total  of  380 
dajTr  Secretary  of  state  Dean  Rusk  Is  not 
in  that  estimate— his  office  doesn't  give  the 
total  number  of  days  he's  away. 

Had  ydu  made  the  office-by-office  check  a 
week  eaxller.  Udall  would  have  been  cllmrfng 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  Luther  Hodges  feec- 
retary  of  Commerce,  would  have  been  either 
whe^*Ti'  ?^'^'  Y"««l»vla,  Italy,  or  some- 
7^hI^  i  the  course  of  a  2-week  trip  that 
ended  September  14.  »*   "  »i. 

hA^^'"  °'  ''**'"  f^lier.  Freeman  would 
have  been  recovering  from  the  rigors  of  a 
30-day  tour  of  Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain 

ln"r«^'!^=  ^  '^"'^'^  ^'^^  '^""Id  have  iSS 
m  Canada  conferring  with  his  counterpart 
on  labor  difficulties.  ^"nierpart 

R^""*  P^^'"^^  "^«t.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S^McNamara  had  been  in  Germany 
and  Celebrezze,  who  never  draws  the  good 
ones,  would  have  been  In  hot  old  CotoSS? 
the  capital  of  Dahomey  in  Africa,  or  dropping 
by  Rome  for  a  few  days  on  his  way  home 

Every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  except  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,^*btn 
abroad   In    1963.     The  only  other  territory 
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the  Attorney  General  haa  been  In  thla  year 
U  down  South. 

Three  membera  of  the  Cabinet — Robert 
Kennedy.  Freeman,  and  Hodges — have  all 
made  around-the-world-in-SO-days-or-so 

trlpa. 

Ruak  hasn't  had  the  time  nor  the  pleasure 
for  a  tour,  although  he's  far  and  away  the 
most  traveled  because  of  his  duties.  His 
office  reports  a  total  of  21  trips  abroad  in 
the  last  year.  He  traveled  63.383  miles.  His 
mileage  could  easily  be  doubled  for  the  en- 
tire 33  months. 

Rusk  and  McNamara.  however,  take  fast, 
brief  business  Jaunts.  McNamara  will  fly  all 
the  way  to  Athens.  Greece,  as  be  did  once  for 
a  NATO  gathering,  spend  2  days  and  rush 
home. 

The  traveling  habits  of  the  other  Secre- 
taries, whose  duties  are  more  attuned  to 
domestic  Issues,  do  not  display  any  hurry-up 
attitudes.  Hodges,  for  Instance,  took  10  days 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  independ- 
ence ceremonies  for  Upper  Volta,  one  of  the 
new  African  nations. 

Celebrezze  took  10  days  also  representing 
the  United  States  at  the  Dahomey  celebra- 
t^lon.  But  Celebrezze,  who  doesn't  look  upon 
such  trips  as  a  vacation — he's  turned  others 
down — went  to  Dahomey  in  August  and  flew 
back  by  way  of  his  native  Italy.  And  he 
used  an  old  prop  plane.  Rusk  and  McNa- 
mara rate   four-engine  Jets. 

Hodges  has  been  traveling  abroad  85  days 
In  the  32  months.  Much  of  his  time  came 
while  opening  touAst  offlces  abroad,  or  at- 
tending trade  exhibitions.  He's  made  12 
trips. 

Freeman  stretched  6  trips  into  78  days 
Prom  October  8  to  November  12,  1961.  the 
Secretary  was  away  on  a  complicated  back- 
and-forth  tour  that  took  him  around  the 
world  via  Iran,  Pakistan  and  other  Near  East 
nations,  to  Japan  and  back  via  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  prop  motor  plane 
had  engines  conk  out  twice.  Then  Freeman 
was  away  a  month  this  siunmer — July  13  to 
August  13 — In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  The  Secretary  drew  criticism  In 
Congress  for  this  Jaunt.  Members  of  the 
House  noted  that  important  farm  legislation 
was  pending  while  Freeman  was  traveling. 

There  are  several  theories  in  Washington 
about  why  the  Cabinet  members  travel  so 
much.  One  Is  that  they  serve  as  good  will 
ambassadors  and  pick  up  valuable  knowl- 
edge— although  no  one  has  ever  explained 
what  Udall  found  on  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  who  say  the  more 
the  Secretaries  are  overseas,  the  less  trouble 
they  can  get  into  at  home. 

Finally,  there's  the  argument  advanced 
that  imder  President  Kennedy.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers have  little  influence  and  little  to  do. 
About  the  only  thing  they  get  out  of  their 
Jobs  is  travel. 

President  Kennedy,  then,  could  use  the 
old  Navy  slogan  In  recruiting — Join  the  Cab- 
inet and  see  the  world. 


YOU   GROW  IN  SPIRIT   AND   BODY 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators have  often  heard  me  talk  about 
Alaska's  .growth  potential,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  State.  In  the  years  to 
come  our  untapped  mineral  resoxu-ces, 
our  location  almost  equidistant  by  air 
from  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  the  lower 
48,  and  our  people  will  produce  growth 
rate  unequaled. 

Already  this  growth  has  begun.  This 
can  be  seen  perhaps  most  clearly  in  a 
recent  article  In  the  October  3.   1963, 


Anchorage  Daily  News,  titled  "He's  Still 
Growing."  Paul  Barton  knows  what 
Alaska  does  to  people — they  grow  in 
spirit  and  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He's  Still  Growing 

Paul  Barton  has  always  been  something 
of  a  problem  child  but  this  time  he  has  over- 
done it. 

He  left  bis  home  in  Gardena.  Calif.,  as  a 
mere  lad— 18  years  old.  6  feet  6  Inches  taU 
and  209  pounds — Joined  the  Air  Force  and 
set  off  for  the  adventure  of  faraway  places. 

It  was  the  beglnnlna  of  a  sort  of,  wey, 
trying  period  for  the  Air  Force. 

Air  Force  life'  seemed  to  agree  with  Paul 
right  from  the  start,  because  through  the 
flrst  year  of  his  service  with  basic  training 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  followed 
by  technical  training  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base,  Miss.,  he  went  up  an  inch  to  6  feet 
7  inches,  and  put  on  approximately  36  more 
pounds  for  a  total  of  about  245. 

This  was  his  status  when  he  flnished 
A.C.  &  W.  maintenance  school  at  Keesler,  be- 
coming a  heavy  ground  radar  repairman  .'and 
was  assigned  to  the  Alaskan  Air  Command 
in  August  1962  for  remote  site  duty  at  Cape 
Newenham. 

Already  entering  the  realm  of  special, 
custom-made  clothing  and  other  wearing 
apparel  with  his  size  17  socks.  17'/i-wlde 
shoes,  oversize  fatigues  when  he  departed 
for  site  duty.  Paul  really  put  a  strain  on 
Air  Force  supply  resoiirces  upon  his  recent 
return. 

The  bracing  combination  of  mountain  and 
sea  air  at  Cape  Newenham,  plus  plenty  of 
stimulating  exercise — in  the  form  of  hiking 
and  mountain  climbing — with  liberal  doses 
of  good  healthy  Air  Force  site  chow  added, 
totaled  up  to  another  inch  In  height — shoot- 
ing him  up  to  six-eight  and  about  50  pounds 
more  of  good  solid,  well-placed  weight  put- 
ting him  at  nearly  a6°S  for  the  present. 

Since  site  duty  obrely  calls  for  class  A 
uniform — either  wlster  blues  or  summer 
khakis—  the  only  replacement  factors  con- 
cerning Paul  were  fatigues  and  his  huge 
socks.  These  he  managed  without  too  much 
trouble  by  dint  of  a  little  long-range  order- 
ing. 

However,  upon  his  return  for  normal  ro- 
tation to  the  "lower  48,"  he  found  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems  facing  him.  During  his 
year's  tenure  at  the  site,  he  had  either  out- 
grown, or  worn  out  all  of  his  standard  issue 
and  nothing  In  the  Air  Force  stock  was 
available   to  him. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  his  2  years  growth  cycle  he  had 
outgrown  all  of  the  maximum  standard 
sizes  the  Air  Force  had  to  offer  with  the 
exception  of  T-shirts,  shorts,  neckties, 
belt  and  cap.  Elmendorf.  the  main 
supply  depot  for  the  Par  North,  tried  on 
the  largest  blouse  offered  in  Air  Force 
standard  stock  issue,  a  size  50  long.  It 
failed  miserably— being  some  4  inches  too 
short  in  overall  length.  2  inches  short  in 
the  sleeves  and  almost  impossible  to  but- 
ton. 

Shirtwise.  the  Paul  Bunyanesque  air- 
man had  expanded  to  size  17 — 38,  with 
the  largest  standard  stock  size  being  17 — 
37,  while  his  trousers  have  stretched  out 
to  42 — 37.  Shoe  and  sox  sizes  have  re- 
mained constant,  but  were  already  in  the 
custom  bracket. 


This  means  that  Air  Force  uniform 
suppliers  will  have  to  fabricate  a  whole 
new  king-sized  wardrobe  for  the  giant 
airman.  This  will  take  approximately 
30  days.  Shoes  are  an  even  greater  spe- 
cial problem  as  only  one  supplier  in  the 
United  States  makes  them  in  his  bracket 
and  it  takes  about  60  days  from  order, 
through  manufacture  to  dehvery. 

As  the  only  remaining  clothing  items 
which  Airman  Barton  had  left  to  wear 
were  a  set  of  fatigues  and  a  pair  of  tennis 
shoes,  and  military  regulations  require 
that  military  personnel  traveling  in  offi- 
cial status  must  be  in  uniform,  special 
permission  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  for  him  to 
travel  aboard  their  aircraft  in  civilian 
clothes. 

He  departed  last  week  for  leave  at  his 
home  in  Gardena  where  he  will  await 
the  delivery  of  his  special  new  military 
wardrobe  at  March  Air  Force  Base,  be- 
fore reporting  to  his  new  duty  assign- 
ment at  Richmond.  Ky. 

Asked,  prior  to  his  departure  whether 
they  all  came  that  big  in  his  family,  the 
good-natured  airman  replied: 

Well,  dad  (Herman  O.  Barton— a  postman 
in  Gardena)  comes  pretty  close  at  6-3  and 
mom  is  fairly  tall,  but  my  two  kid  brothers 
and  sisters  are  what  you  would  call  normal 
in  height  I  guess  I'm  biggest  for  some  rea- 
son. 


FISHING  VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago  today  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1006.  a  bill  to  provide  subsidies  for  new 
construction  and  to  update  the  American 
fishing  fleet  for  competition  in  today's 
highly  technical  fishing  industry.  I 
have  here  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  for  Octo- 
ber 8  of  this  year,  which  clearly  and  con- 
cisely states  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  calls  for  early  favorable  action  by 
the  other  body  of  Congress,  and  shows 
the  need  for  this  revision  of  law  is  ap- 
preciated in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  coastal  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  JcsTici:  to  Fishekies 
The  Senate's  vote  to  revive  the  Fishing 
Vessel  Construction  Act  of  1960  will,  we  hope, 
be  promptly  followed  by  favorable  action  In 
the  House.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  sub- 
sidies for  new  construction  to  modernize 
the  American  fishing  fleet,  which  is  anti- 
quated and  falling  behind  in  competition 
with  the  fleets  of  other  countries.  The  con- 
sequences have  been  unemployment  in  a 
$350-milllon-a-year  business  affecting  800.000 
Jobs,  and  rising  costs  of  living  with  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  fish  being  increasingly  sup- 
plied by  Imports. 

Our  Ashing  fleet  Is  In  a  disgraceful  state 
Chesapeake  Bay  dredgers  built  before  the 
First  World  War,  New  England  trawlers 
more  than  20  years  old  and  shrimp  boats  of 
1949  vintage  in  the  gulf  are  trying  with 
primitive  equipment  to  compete  with  Jap- 
anese and  Russian  fleets  using  the  most 
modem  methods  and  equipped  with  floating 
factories  that  enable  them  to  process  the 
catch  and  stay  out  at  sea  6  months.    Even 


Peru  and  Poland  have  outstripped  us  amonc 
the  Ashing  naUons  and  Ghana's  Ashing  fleet 
is  more  modern  than  ours. 

Since  considerations  of  national  defense 
require  theee  veHels  to  be  buUt  In  U.S  ship- 
yards, at  coato  the  highest  In  the  world  sub- 
sidy is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice.  Congress 
is  far  behind  in  extending  that  Justice  and 
revival  of  the  1960  act  should  be  only  a  be- 
ginning of  an  effort  on  its  part  to  promote  a 
Ashing  fleet  In  which  the  country  can  take 
pride. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
all  Members  of  Congress  know,  we  are 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  a 
dual  banking  system.  One  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Colonies  was  that  the 
Mother  Country  would  not  let  them  have 
their  own  currency.  However,  prior  to 
the  RevoluUonary  War.  several  State 
banks  were  established  that  issued  script 
that  was  used  for  currency. 

The  first,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  ad- 
vocated the  establisliment  of  a  national 
bank  and  the  act  creating  It  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  new  United  States  # 
of  America  in  1792.    The  charter  of  that 
bank  was  permitted  to  expire  and  Con- 
gress authorized  a  new  national  bank  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  a 
larger  Interest.    One  of  the  issues  In  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1828  was  the 
abol^hment  of  that  bank.    In  further- 
ance of  that  action.  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  was  elected  in  1828   with- 
drew all  Federal  funds  from  the  bank 
and  then  Congress  did  not  vote  to  extend 
its  charter.    The  banking  business  of  the 
Nation   was   then  taken  over  by  State 
banks  but  they  issued  banknotes  which 
passed  for  money  and  many  of  which 
later  became  worthless  because  of  nu- 
merous bank  failures.    In  1863.  Congress 
passed    the    law    establishing    national 
l)anks.  under  which  we  still  operate. 

In  making  a  brief  reference  to  this 
banking  history  in  an  address  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers 
AssociaUon.  at  ConstituUon  Hall,  on  Oc- 
tober 9, 1  mentioned  the  rumor  that  I  had 
heard  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
made  a  deal  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
a  District  of  Columbia,  comprising  an 
area  of  10  square  miles  could  be  located 
partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  Mary- 
land, if  Jefferson.  Secretary  of  State  in 
Washington's  first  Cabinet,  would  not 
oppose  Hamilton's  proposal  to  establish 
a  national  bank. 

Being  none  too  certain  about  the  real 
facts,  I  made  an  inquiry  over  the  tele- 
phone of  a  disUnguished  descendant  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Hon.  Laurens  M 
Hamilton,  of  Washington,  and  Fau- 
quier County.  Va.  He  has  written  me  a 
very  interesting  letter  In  which  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  agreement  I  had  in 
mind  between  HamUton  and  Jefferson 
was  evidently  concerning  the  Hamilton 
proposal  for  the  NaUonal  Government  to 
Msume  the  debts  incurred  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  the  States  and  not 
with  reference  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
national  bank. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tcbe  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

x,„       .     „  October  15.1963. 

Hon.   A.   Willis  Robertson 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senator:  I  have  spent  several 
instructive  and  enjoyable  hours  since  your 
phone  call  last  week  trying  to  trace  down 
the  details  of  Just  exactly  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  agreement  between  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  In  1790 
to  which  you  referred  in  your  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

Your  remarks  on  that  occasion  as  re- 
ported in  the  copy  of  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD,  of  Thursday.  October  10,  which  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  do  not  Include 
at  least  as  far  as  I  can  find  such  reference' 
as  you  made  to  this  subject  in  your  address, 
but  as  I  recall  your  conversation  of  last 
week  you  were  of  the  impression  that  It  had 
rr^^rl^^^^^'^  consent  to  the  location  of 
the  National  Capital  on  the  Potomac  which 
had  won  from  Jefferson  consent  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  central  bank.  7 

I  flnd  that  the  two  factors  involv4«lJjn  the 
deal-  between  Hamilton  and  JeffersonVere 
on  the  one  hand  the  location  of  the  National 
Capital  and  on  the  other  the  assumption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  debts  Incurred 
by  the  several  states  during  the  Revolution 
This  proposal  was  an  Important  part  of 
Hamilton's  "Report  on  the  Public  Credit" 
and  it  had  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
some  quarters  in  Congress,  notably  from 
Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia,  and  although  it 
at  one  time  passed  the  House  it  was  re^Ued 
and  became  the  subject  of  considerable  sub- 
sequent debate. 

On  the  other  hand  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  seat  of  government 
was  also  much  debated  during  the  flrst  ses- 
sion of  the  flrst  Congress.  The  Continental 
congress  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
found  Philadelphia  very  little  to  its  liking 
What  is  described  in  one  book  as  "the  mu- 
tinous behavior"  of  certain  Pennsylvania 
troops  in  1783  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution, introduced  by  Hamilton,  trans- 
ferring the  Congress  to  Princeton.  NJ  and 
subsequently  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  transferred  to  New  York  City  where 
the  flrst  session  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Constlftutlon  of  1787  assembled  in  1789  and 
where  George  Washington  was  inaugurated 
on  April  30  of  that  year. 

The  provision  written  Into  section  8  of 
article  l  of  the  Constitution  giving  power  to 
the   Congress  to  set   up   a  Federal  District 

!l°«L^*f^  *°  ™"''"  ■*»"««•  apparently 
reflected  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1787.  for  I  flnd  no  record  of  it  having  been 
seriously  debated  at  any  time. 

Apparently  at  some  time  during  its  flrst 
or  second  session  the  Congress  adopted  an 
act  "for  establishing  the  temporary  and 
permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States'  and  delegated  to  the  President  the 
power  to  set  up  a  commission  to  survey  a 
territory  of  10  miles  square  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac.  I  find  a  note  that  this  act 
was  approved  by  the  Congreas  on  July  i« 
1790.  shortly  after  the  meeting  between  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton.  The  counterpart  of 
the  bargain  between  them,  namely  the  As- 
sumption Act,  was  approved  on  August  4, 
1790.  I  shall  rAer  on  some  futiire  occasion 
to  the  act  setting  up  the  first  bank  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  did  not  occur  untU 
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1792  so  I  am  sure  you  wiU  agree  that  If  it 
was  mentioned  at  all  at  the  meeting  between 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  1790  it  must  have 
been  considered  by  both  of  them  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  other  two  subjects 

I  flnd  that  President  Washington  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  on  January  24  l79i 
transmitting  a  proclamation  setting'  up  a 
Survey  Commission  composed  of  three  gen- 
tlemen. According  to  other  records  I  have 
consulted,  these  gentlemen  were  Thomas 
Johnson  Of  Frederick,  Md.,  Daniel  CarroU  of 
Rock  Creek,  Md..  and  Dr.  David  Stuart  of 
Fairfax,   Va. 

By  a  later  proclamation,  dated  "at 
Georgetown"  on  March  30,  1791.  President 
Washington  set  the  definite  location  of  what^ 
became  the  District  of  Columbia  which  dbn- 
slsted  of  a  square  10  mUes  on  each  side 
The  southeast  corner  was  at  Jones  Point 
Just  outside  Alexandria  from  which  the 
southern  line  ran  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
west  of  north  and  of  which  the  eastern  line 
ran  across  the  Potomac  to  the  Maryland 
side,  naturally  at  an  angle  of  90°  from  the 
flrst  line. 

The  northern  side  paralleled  the  southern 
side  across  what  was  then  caUed  Eastern 
Branch  in  Maryland  to  a  point  near  Sliver 
Spring.  Md.,  and  the  western  side  dropped 
down  to  meet  the  western  end  of  the  south- 
ern side  near  Falls  Church.  Va. 

I  will  not  bore,  you  with  more  precise 
information  as  to  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment and  political  management  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  a  whole  subject 
in  Itself,  but  it  might  be  of  interest  to  point 
out  here  that  of  the  original  100  square 
miles  roughly  60  were  ceded  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  remainder  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  This  latter  part  was  subsequently 
receded  to  Virginia  in.  I  believe,  1846  and 
become  what  Is  today  known  as  Arlington 
Coxmty.  If  you  examine  a  road  map  of  this 
area  you  wUl  note  that  the  boundaries  of 
Arlington  County  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  outline  a  square 
which  was  the  original  District. 

As  to  the  Assumption  Act.  I  find  a  dls-* 
crepancy  between  figures  given  by  one  con- 
temporary authorfty  and  those  given  by  an- 
other, but  the  sum  Involved  was  somewhere 
between  tis  million  and  •22  mlUlon. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  inter- 
vention of  Jefferson  was  as  essential  dn  his 
side  to  obtain  approval  for  the  Assiunptlon 
Act,  as  was  the  Intervention  of  Hamilton 
among  his  followers  for  the  location  of  the 
Federal  District  on  the  Potomac.  Other 
sites  more  favored  by  the  Northern  States 
were  on  the  Susquehanna  or  the  Delaware 
and  at  one  time  Baltimore  was  considered  as 
the  best  location.  It  seems  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  President  Washington's 
personal  preference  naturally  was  for  the 
Potomac. 

I  recall  having  heard  some  years  ago  from 
a  friend  who  lives  near  Alexandria  that  he 
had  discovered  on  Jones  Point  an  historical 
marker  referring  to  that  location  as  the  orig- 
inal point  from  which  the  lines  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  laid  out  This  is 
amply  confirmed  by  President  Washington's 
proclamation  and  it  might  be  that  at  some 
time  someone  might  look  into  locating  sim- 
ilar markers   at  the  other  three  corners 

So  much  for   what  I  have  been  able   to 
learn  of  what   was   certainly   the   first   In- 
stance   of    "logrolling"    In    ova    Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lausxnb  M.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  with 
that  understanding. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  ALIEN  AMA- 
TEUR RADIO  OPERATORS  TO  OP- 
ERATE AMATEUR  RADIO  STA- 
TIONS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
conslderatioD  of  Calendar  No.  540.  S. 
920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  920) 
to  amend  sections  303  and  310  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  issue  authorizations  for 
alien  amateur  radio  operators  to  oper- 
ate their  amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
on  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word  "That", 
to  strike  out  "clause"  suid  insert  "sub- 
section"; in  line  7.  after  the  word  "such", 
to  strike  out  "clause"  and  insert  "sub- 
section"; in  line  9.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "part  (1)  of  this  clause" 
and  insert  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section"; in  line  19,  to  strike  out  "radio 
operators."  and  insert  "radio  operators: 
Provided,  That  when  an  application  for 
an  authorization  is  received  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  such  fact, 
and  such  agencies  shall  forthwith  fur- 
nish 'to  the  Commission  such  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  as  bears  upon 
the  compatibility  of  the  request  with  the 
national  secxirity:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  requested  authorization  may 
then  be  granted  unless  the  Commission 
shall  determine  that  information  re- 
ceived from  such  agencies  necessitates 
denial  of  the  request.";  on  page  3.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11,  to  strike  out 
"clauses"  and  insert  "paragraphs":  and 
in  line  20.  to  strike  out  "radio  oper- 
ators." and  insert  "radio  operators: 
Provided,  That  when  an  application  for 
an  authorization  is  received  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  such  fact, 
and  such  agencies  shall  forthwith  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  as  bears  upon 
the  compatibility  of  the  request  with  the 
national  security:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  requested  authorization  may 
then  be  granted  unless  the  Commission 
shall  determine  that  information  re- 
ceived from  such  agencies  necessitates 
denial  of  the  request.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bin  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  308  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U3.C.  303)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following:  "(2)  Notwithstanding 
section  301  of  this  Act  and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  may  issue 
authorizations,  under  such  conditions  and 
terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  to  permit  an  alien 


licensed  by  his  government  a«  an  amateur 
radio  operator  to  operate  his  amateur  radio 
station  licensed  by  tils  government  in  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Blco  provided  there  Ls 
in  effect  a  bllater^  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  alien's  government  for 
such  operation  on  a  reciprocal  basis  by 
United  States  amateur  radio  operators:  Pro- 
vided, That  when  an  application  for  an  au- 
thorization is  received  by  the  Commission,  it 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  such  fact,  and  such  agencies 
shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the  Commission 
such  information  in  their  possession  as  bears 
upon  the  compatibility  of  the  reqtiest  with 
the  national  security:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  requested  authorization  may  then 
be  granted  unless  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine that  Information  received  from  such 
agencies  necessitates  denial  of  the  request. 
Other  provisions  of  this  ^ct  and  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  request  or  application  for  or 
modification,  suspension,  or  cancellation  of 
any  such  authorization." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  section  301  of  this  Act  and 
paragrapths  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  ConuniSBlon  may  Issue  authorisations, 
under  such  conditions  and  terms  as  it  may 
prescribe,  to  permit  an  alien  licensed  by  his 
government  as  an  amateur  radio  operator  to 
operate  his  amateur  radio  station  licensed  by 
his  government  in  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  p|ovided  there  is  In  effect  a  bilateral 
agreement  between  th^  United  States  and 
the  alien's  government  for  such  operation  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  by  United  States  amateur 
radio  operators:  Provided.  That  when  an  ap- 
plication for  an  authorization  is  received  by 
the  Coounlsslon,  It  shftll  notify  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  the  Gc^vernment  of  such  fact, 
and  such  agencies  shall  forthwith  furnish  to 
the  Commission  such  Information  In  their 
possession  as  bears  upon  the  compatibility  of 
the  request  with  the  national  security:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  requested  author- 
ization may  then  be  granted  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  that  Information  re- 
ceived from  such  agencies  necessitates  de- 
nial of  the  request.  Other  provisions  of  thii 
Act  and  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  request  or 
application  for  or  modification,  suspension, 
or  cancellation  of  any  such  authorization." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  noncontroversial  bill.  It  relates  to  the 
permission  given  to  the  Government  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with 
other  governments  to  license  our  amateur 
radio  operators  abroad.  An  explanation 
of  the  bill  appears  in  the  report,  begin- 
ning on  page  1  and  ending  on  page  5.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  explana- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CENKSAL     STATEMEKT 

This  bill  would  amend  section  303  (dealing 
with  operators)  and  section  310  (dealing 
with  station  licenses)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  permit  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  authorize  alien 
amateur  radio  operators  to  operate  their 
amateiu-  radio  stations  In  the  United  States, 
Its  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco.  provided  there  Is  In  effect  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  alien's  government  for  such  opera- 
tion by  UjS.  amateurs  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
On  September  3,  1963.  a  hearing  was  held. 
The  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Senator 


GOLDWATsa,  and  a  number  of  officials  of  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  which  In- 
cludes nearly  100,000  United  States  and 
Canadian  amateurs  In  Its  membership,  testi- 
fied In  support  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  the 
record  contains  a  number  of  letters  relating 
to  the  legislation.  No  person  testified  In 
opposition. 

HISTORY     AND     NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

A  blU  (S.  2361)  was  Introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  provide  for  licensing  of  alien 
amateur  operators  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conuntsslon  If  It  found  the  national 
security  would  not  be  endangered.  No 
hearings  were  held  on  that  bill.  However, 
agency  reports  indicated  problems  with  a 
full-scale  licensing  procedure  In  the  case  of 
aliens  and  disclosed  a  number  of  technical 
problems  with  the  bill's  language.  The 
present  bill  was  drafted  to  take  Into  account 
the  Issues  raised  in  certain' agency  report* 
on  3   2361. 

S.  930  would  permit  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  reciprocal  agreements  whereby 
our  amateurs  would  receive  authority  to  op- 
erate 4n  selected  foreign  countries  In  return 
for  the  United  States  granting  their  ama- 
teurs a  similar  privilege  here.  Such  an  ac- 
tion Is  now  prohibited  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  which,  with  respect  to  anuiteurs, 
allows  only  U.S.  citizens  to  operate  within 
our  boundaries.  The  sole  exception  to  this 
is  Canadian  citizens  given  such  prlvUeges  in 
a  1952  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Testimony  was  received  that  the 
1953  treaty  with  Canada  on  this  subject  has 
worked  weU.  A  simple  registration  proce- 
dure is  followed,  with  the  amateur  using  his 
own  call  signs,  together  with  appropriate  des- 
ignation of  the  area  In  which  he  is  operat- 
ing. 

While  31  countries  presently  extend  to  our 
amateurs  the  privilege  of  operating  In  their 
countries  despite  the  absence  of  reciprocal 
privileges  for  their  citizens,  many  other 
countries  refuse  to  extend  such  prlvUegea 
except  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  More- 
over, the  lack  of  reciprocity  has  given  rise  to 
some  111  wlU  and  misunderstanding.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  bilateral  agreements  with  some 
17  nations.  Including  Mexico  and  many  Latin 
American  nations,  permitting  our  radio 
amateurs  to  exchange  noncommercial  third- 
party  messages  with  amateurs  licensed  In 
those  countries.  The  committee  received 
testimony  that  improved  International  good 
wlU  and  understanding  would  result  from 
Increased  person-to-person  contact  aided  by 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  view  waa  also  ex- 
pressed that  proposals  advanced  in  ctirrent 
discussions  with  the  Peace  Corps  concerning 
possible  use  of  surplus  and  donated  equip- 
ment to  introduce  such  communications  to 
some  parts  of  the  world  would  be  aided  by 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

Testimony  was  received  that  the  fact  such 
legislation  promotes  International  good  will 
was  manifested  at  the  Ninth  Plenary  As- 
sembly of  the  International  Radio  ConstUta- 
tlve  Committee  (CCIR) ,  held  In  Los  Angeles 
In  1959.  The  86th  Congress  that  year  ap- 
proved Senate  Joint  Resolution  47  which 
permitted  amateurs  of  foreign  nations  to 
operate  a  special  events  amateur  radio  sta- 
tion established  for  the  conference,  on  proof 
that  each  held  a  current  amateur  license 
issued  by  his  government.  It  was  Indicated 
that  the  participants  were  most  appreciative 
of  the  U.S.  courtesy  In  extending  such 
privileges. 

A  main  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  help 
American  citizens — not  only  tourists  but 
also  those  who  reside  overseas,  such  as  mili- 
tary personnel,  diplomatic  personnel,  mis- 
sionaries. Peace  Corps  workers,  and  others 
who  may  wish  to  pursue  their  amateur  radio 
hobby  whUe  away  from  home.  In  this  re- 
gard. It  is  noted  that  the  United  States  has 
368,347  amateurs  wl^le  all  other  countries 
have  a  combined  total  of  only  112,238.     This. 


coupled  with  the  exitknslve  travel  of  our  cltl- 
zens  abroad.  Indicates  the  potentially  greater 
I  extent  to  which  our  own  citizens  may  bene- 
I  fit  by  this  bill.  ' 

AOKNCT    VIKW8 

A  number  of  interested  agencies.  Including 
I  ^*^J^*^  Communications  Commission 
and  the  r>epartment«  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Defense  filed  comments  on  the  bill  The 
Department  of  Defense  supported  the  bill 
and  the  other  named  agencies  were  sub- 
stantlaUy  of  the  view  that  they  did  not  oblect 
^tSna?"'  in  principle  If  coLl?e?a«ot^^ 
national  security  are  properly  provided  for. 

SECXnUTT     OONSIDERATIONS 

Several  witnesses  testified  that  whatever 
security  problems  Inherent  In  the  use  of  raJfo 
presently  exist  and  that  the  type  otprS- 
cedure  contemplated  by  this  bill  would  not 

S!t  .«t°^  °^  °°~  '^  '^^  emphasized 
that  anyone  bent  on  use  of  radio  for  su^ 

TtS^L'^or:""'  *°"'''  "°'  ^  in^pSe^b^ 
n?^^  w  P^P*''  authorization  for  use 
^„r^-.  **°'"«P''«'-'  't  '"^  «tated  that  ama- 
teur radio  would  be  among  the  least  desir- 
able for    clandestine    use.      The    view    was 

r'^rnf^,"'"  T'''  ^P*'*  ^»  *i^  »*'-vice  ^ 
rylng  diplomatic  pouches,  with  high  soeed 

^Se'^^,,'***'^  ~'^i<="  avaUable'^S 
cable   as  well  as  by  radio  Incapable  of  belnj 

monitored.  It  Is  hard  to  belil^e  a  for^  ra 
government  would  seek  to  use  the  privUeS 
^t!T^^^  ^;  *•*»  "  »  ™^»  Of  trC^?t! 
co^ntJ;!*  ^  '"^  information  froxTThU 
With  regard  to  a  similar  problem  vour 
committee  held  hearings  In  Sie  87^'  Co" 
gress  on  S.  3262  and  H.R.  11732.  which  tS 
came  Public  Law  87-795,  that  wiiended  the 
communications  Act  of  1934  tTpTrSft  Z 

^oSfati'^,*""'"'"'^  ^°«^iK"  government^ 
t^,.ir^.^.!f     ow-powered    radio   sUtlons    at 

Und«  ^i"  i"),  "^rP^'r**:'  Of  Columbia 

unaer  S.  920.  any  potential  security  nrob- 

lems   would   be  minimized    Inltlany   by    °he 

prerequisite  ofui  bilateral  agreement,  and  Sy 

the  normal  precautions  Uken  in  the  IssuancI 

However,  because  some  asedfles  hart  nr.7- 

S''t?e^;^r/''"*  "'^^  PO«XlJc~urftyV;^t; 

of  the   bin.   a  me«Ung   wu  held   with    th- 

ntereetja  i^gencle.  to  dl«:"«iiS5  JIS  o^t 

rj^-y™^-  JK-'isSt.ref 'i 

J2^«,    n^  September  30.    1963,   f^m    Uie 

cSSd    inlT^^'^'l^  Commission    con! 
t!,!T?  ^^    "^*    r)epartmente    of    State 

Justice,  and  Defense,  andthe  Central  Tnf^in' 
gence  Agency,  on  this  subji:?  ^"*' 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

re,Tl!f  ?*  ^^*  '^•"''y  reservations  noted  with 
tlJT,u  ^^^^""^^y-  your  committee  teela  Sat 
the  bill  should  be  made  more  s»Miflrin  it^l 

TuL  i«  .L  *  '""■'*  "operators"  at  page 
■*•  ii'^«  i8  and  page  3.  line  9  add- 

agencies   (^f   the   Government   of  such   fact 

the  Cat^T'^"  "*^""  forthwith  furnish  to 
the  Commission  such  information  in  their 
possession  as  bears  upon  the  compatlbmty 

AniL"J:^T  *''*'  '^*  national  ^vu-ity 
And   provided   further.  That   the   requested 
authorization  may  then  be  granti?*uniSJ 
«je  Commission  shall  determSe  tSat  VSo" 
matlon  received  from  such  agencl^  necel 
sltates  denial  of  the  requcet." 
t-T.^*.  ^Partment  of  Defense  suggested  as  a 
technical  amendment  that  the  l^<^  ""u 

or^S'ecSsYtv'^*/",^"'^  ^"^^"^'  convenlenci 
or  necessity  may  be  served  "  be  deleted  frnm 

the  title  Of  the  bill  because  thfs  requtfeme.^ 

doe.  not  appear  In  the  text  S  the  C    x^e 
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SSS^^^i^  ^^"''J  "^  language  Is  unnec 
easary  and.  therefore,  deleted  It 
A  numher  of  technical  amendments  have 

orie-^JruS^^rnsTf^"--  ---^^ 
tu^^'su^Son  "^*'***  "^^^"^•'  '^^  •^'>««- 

tu^^su^^^o'n""*^''^*  "'''^"  -<*  -*«"- 
Page  2,  line  9.  delete  "part    ri)    of  thi. 

STJh^So?'""'"-  "^^^^  ?'>^ 

P«OCEDtmES  TO  BE  rOLLOWEO 

Upon    enactment   of   8.   920    as   am^nrtAH 

tlt"'S™*Slh"?  "°"'^  *"  Clear 'forthTex^e^S 
ml«.       ?»l^    *°   *°^'"    i°*o    bilateral   agree- 

able.  There  was  testimony  that  a  bilaterli 
agreement  could  be  effected  torough^^ 
Simple  and  effective  procedure  o?  In  S 
Change  Of  notes  by  ourl,epart.^ent  o?  StJS 
and  the  appropriate  department  of  the 
other  government.  In  the  Wne  or  a  sUnllar 
manner  as  that  now  followed  2  reSS 
tWrd-party  traffic  agreements  under  wwS 
amateurs  of  the  two  countries  may  exchange 
messages  for  third  parties  The  Denflrfx^-f! 
of  State  has  indicated  ?hat  In  ^^S 

S.r:^rH'''\l"  ^°"^^  coordlna^  L  Ic! 
i^«c?es  It  T"  ^'^^^"^  Government 
the  iS^».»^  Jf  expected,  of  course,  that 
the    F«ederal    Communications    Comnilsslon 

iih?"H?n  '^*'°'"*'  "^^^'^'^  »°  th^egard 
This  bill  gives  very  wide  latitude  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  In  to! 
posing  such  terms  and  condltlori  as  xSy 
be  necessary  In  the  public  Interest  7t 
speclflcauy  provides  that  other  pro?^^^?ons  J5 
the  Oomunlcatlons  Act  and  of  the  Admin 
Utrati       Procedure  Act  shall  not  be  ^t 

mS?«^,f ''^  '^""^^  °^  application  fw    i 
modification,  suspension,  or  cancellatloJ'  o7 
any  such  authorization.     ThuTthe  aut^«^ 
izatlon  is  Of  a  somewhat  un^e^^ilty^^: 

LSat^""!^.'"  '^*  protections  o/dSaJS? 
associated  with  a  licensing  procedure  a. 
testified,  hearings  would  nof  b^e^eSSr^  a^ 
temunauon.  whch  could  be  for  llfrtsTn^ 
^otTrP  i^  ^  manner  and  without  prior 
latjlnrt.  ^'^  example  of  the  Commission? 
lautude,  one  witness  stated  It  couldresSfrt 
operation  by  a  noncltlzen  amateur  ^^ 
specific  location  or  area,  to  a  srSic^re 
quency  or  frequencies,  to  speciflfmodes  of 
operation  such  as  continuous  wa™Mor^ 
sSlba^^P"?^*  modulation  volcT  or  sYS 
sideband  voice,  and/or  to  specific  hour?  of 

S  b?7„  ^Ji?.^\"^^"^«'  -"  transmSlo^' 
lo  oe  in  English,  have  call  letters  or  sio'n. 

rSlZdScVt.'""'''  '^"'"^^^  Inte'^aTsS 
required  for  citizen  amateurs,  or  reaulre  that 

x^:.:s'rerxzr ,°~- - 

S^n.  ''•  P^r"'^^*^  ''y  ^»^«  commissi 
«rto^i^  ""*;^  '°™«  "  "^e  Commission  mav 
adopt,  an  alien  amateur,  whose  coumry"^ 

V^iiTs^.ry''^^'  agreement  iltl  SS 
the^rtfro,  ^'  "''y  "''"*•*  authority  from 
o^rlS^  Si  <^°^""icatlons  Comml^lon  S 
uperaie  nis  amateur  radio  station  t^  *w 
United  States.  It  u  n^  Sae  TnSSt  of  he 
committee  to  esUbUsh  the  proJeSSJe  to  S 
followed.  Some  testimony  IndlcaSd  the  re! 
quest  could  be  forwarded  Chrough  o^^onsSl 
in  the  country  Involved,  who  could  verify^ 
fact  that  the  Individual  is  so  llcensJS^  by  hi 
home  country,  m  any  event,  once  the  Com- 
mission receives  the  request,  together  Wl5i 

erly  licensed  by  hU  home  country  and  th^ 
requlBUe  bilateral  agreement  is  In  eff^t.  it 
then  becomes  a  matter  solely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission  L  to  whet^e? 
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the  authority  should  be  granted  and.  If  so. 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pant 

P^Jfi     Jt*"****  °^  "^*  committee  that  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission     in 
tT^I^E  ?"*  ^*   procedures   impWlntln? 
this  legislation.  wUl  not  establish  cvmb^ 
some  procedures  that  may  defeaTthe^S- 

It^^o^*,:^''""*  '^^  purpose  oJtofbm 
It  Should  be  noted  here  that  time  will  fre- 
quently be  Of  the  essence  whS^uSorS- 

ToLTH,^^^'^  "*  °^«  °"  father  short 
notice.  Delays  necessitated  by  coordinating 
with  so  many  agencies  must  not  be  per^ttef 

whi?h"15?  bir,'?"  T'  *^  Of  s  '^ 
wnich  the  bill  intends  to  prcmiote  The 
committee  expects,  therefore,  that  S  ag4n! 

tlouiy""'""**  ^'"  ''"^*  ™^^  °^*^^  «^- 
ooircLvsioN 
The  committee  believes  that  with  th* 
secur  ty  safeguards  written  iXlt  the  bnS 
la  in  the  national  Interest.  As  noted  It  will 
potentially  benefit  any  of  the  quirtisr  oT^ 
million  U.S.  amateur  ridlo  oi^rJSJ^and  1? 
18  not  expected  to  Impose  co^ly  oTburden! 
some  requirements  on  aJ^  agency.      °"™'''^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  j  v.«»"mn. 

The  amendments  were(agfeed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFT«6eR.    The  bill 
^open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 
tie  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 

t^fJ''^'i°''  ^,°''  ^^  engrossment  and 
third  readmg  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (S.  920)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  sections  303  and  310  of 
the    Communications   Act   of    1934     -s 
amended,   to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  may  iSue 
authorizations,  but  not  licenses,  for  Slen 
amateur  radio  operators  to  operate  their 
amateur  radio  stations  in  the  SS 
states,  its  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
in^tilif ^  ^^^."^  ^i*^o  provided  there  is 
Ik    S^JJ  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  alien's  govern- 
ment for  such  operation  by  United  States 
amateurs  on  a  reciprocal  basis." 

REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  biU  (S  1973)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  8.  1940.  relating 
flJfZ  transportation  of  the  remains, 
families  and  eflfects  of  Federal  employee^ 
dymg  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the  benefits 
of  such  act  to  employees  dying  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL    COMMISSIONERS    OF 
THE   U.S.    COURTS    OF   CLAIMS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  c<in- 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  136  S   102 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

im!^^  Lkcblative  Clerk.  A  bUl  (S. 
102)  to  amend  tiUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  additional  Commis- 
sioners of  the  US.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  MonUna 
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The  motion  w«s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
mentA.  on  pace  1,  after  line  7.  to  strike 
out: 

Sxc.  3.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  51 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  ts  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  catch - 
lines: 
"796.  Retirement    and    recall    of    conunls- 

■loners." 
"797.  Annuities    to   widows    and    dependent 

children  of  conunlasloners." 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

Sac.  3.  Chapter  51  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Code,  U  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  796  reading  as  follows: 
"i  796.  Retirement  and  recall  of  commission- 
ers." 

"(a)  DsriNTTioNs. — Por  burpoees  of  this 
section —  * 

"(1)  the  term  'Court  of  Claims'  means  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

"(2)  the  term  'Civil  Service  Commission' 
means  the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  the  term  'commissioner'  means  any 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  Individual 
performing  Judicial  duties  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c). 

"(4)  the  term  'Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act'  ooeans  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  May  29.  1930,  as  amended,  and.  specifl- 
cally.  as  renumbered  by  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1966  (70  Stat.  736.  746;  6  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.). 

"(6)  In  any  determination  of  length  of 
service  as  commissioner  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded all  periods  during  which  an  Individ- 
ual served  as  a  coxnmlssloner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

"(b)  RsnazMzirr. 

~(1)  Any  commissioner  who  has  served  as 
commissioner  for  eighteen  years  or  more  may 
retire  at  any  time. 

"(2)  Any  conunlssloner  who  has  served  as 
commissioner  for  ten  years  or  more  and  has 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  shall  retire  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  third  month  be- 
ginning after  whichever  of  the  following 
months  is  the  latest: 

"(A)  The  month  In  which  he  attained  age 
seventy;   or 

"(B)  The  month  In  which  he  completed 
ten  years  of  service  as  commissioner. 
Section  5  of  the  Covll  Service  Retirement 
Aot  (relating  to  automatic  separation  from 
the  service  (5  U.S.C.  2265) )  shall  not  apply 
In  respect  of  commissioners.       ^ 

"(c)  Recalling  or  RrriRED  CoMMissiONnis. 
Any  Individual  who  is  receiving  retired  pay 
under  subsection  (d)  msy  be  called  upon 
by  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
perform  such  Judicial  duties  with  the  Coxirt 
of  Claims  as  may  be  requested  of  him  for  any 
period  or  periods  speclfled  by  the  chief  Judge; 
except  that  In  the  case  of  any  such  Individ- 
ual— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  such  periods  in  any 
one  calendar  year  shall  not  (without  his  con- 
sent)  exceed  ninety  calendar  days;   and 

"(2)  he  shall  be  relieved  of  performing 
such  duties  during  any  period  in  which  ill- 
ness or  disability  precludes  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

Any  act.  or  failure  to  act.  by  an  Individual 
performing  Judicial  dutiep  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  It  were  the  act  (or  failure  to  act) 
of  a  conunlssloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims; 
but  any  such  individual  shall  not  be  counted 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Court  Of  Claims 
^lor  purposes  of  section  792,  Any  Individual 
who  is  performing  Judicial  duUea  pursuant 
to  thla  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same 
compensation  (In  Meu  of  retired  pay)  and 
allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  as 
a  commissioner. 


t  "(d)  Rcnm  Pat.  Any  individual  who 
Rafter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
V  section — 

I      "(1)   c Bases    %o    IM    a    commissioner    by 

Ireason  of  paragraph    (1)   of  subsection  (b). 

or  ceases  to  be  a  commissioner  after  having 

served  as  commissioner  for  eighteen  years  or 

more;  and 

"(2)  elects  under  subsection  (c)  to  receive 
retired  pay  under  this  subsection, 
shall  receive  retired  pay  at  a  rate  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  rate  of  the  salary 
payable  to  him  as  conunlssloner  at  the  time 
he  ceases  to  be  a  commissioner  as  the  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  served  as  commissioner 
bears  to  24;  except  that  the  rate  of  such 
retired  pay  shall  be  not  leas  than  one-half 
of  the  rate  of  such  salary  and  not  more 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  such 
salary.  Such  retired  pay  shall  begin  to 
accrue  on  the  day  following  the  day  on  which 
hU  salary  as  commissioner  ceases  to  accrue, 
and  shall  continue  to  accrue  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Retired  pay  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  salary  of  a  conunlssloner.  In  com- 
puting the  rate  of  the  retired  pay  under  this 
subsection  for  any  Individual  who  is  entitled 
thereto,  that  portion  of  the  aggregate  nimi- 
ber  of  years  he  has  served  as  a  commissioner 
which  is  a  fractional  part  of  one  year  shall 
be  eliminated  If  It  Is  less  than  six  months, 
or  shall  be  counted  as  a  full  year  If  It  Is 
six  months  or  more. 

"(c)   Election  To  Rxcxrvx  RnixzD  Pat. 

Any  commissioner  may  elect  to  receive  re- 
tired pay  under  subsection  (d).  Such  an 
election — 

"(1)  may  b«  made  only  while  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  commissioner; 

"(2)    once  made,  shall  be  Irrevocable;  and 

"(3)  shall  be  made  by  filing  notice  thereof 
In  writing  with  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims.  ' 

The  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
transmit  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
copy  of  each  notice  filed  with  him  under  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  iKDivrotrALS  RBcnvnro  Retibeo  Pat 
To  Bm  AVAiLABLx  roR  Recah.. — Any  Individual 
.  who  has  elected  to  receive  retired  pay  under 
subsection  (d)  who  thereafter — 

"(1)  accepts  civil  office  or  employment  un- 
der the  Government  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  the  performance  of  Judicial 
duties  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ) ;  or 

"(2)  performs  (or  supervises  or  directs  the 
performance  of)  legal  services  for  his  client, 
his  employer,  or  any  of  his  employer's  clients 
In  the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  cognizable  by  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  retired  pay  under 
subsection  (d)  for  all  periods  beginning  on 
or  after  the  first  day  on  which  he  accepts 
such  office  or  employment  or  engages  In  any 
activity  described  In  paragraph  (2).  Any 
individual  who  has  elected  to  receive  retired 
pay  under  subsection  (d)  who  thereafter 
during  any  calendar  year  falls  to  perform 
Judicial  duties  required  of  him  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  forfeit  all  rlghU  to  retired 
pay  under  subsection  (d)  for  the  one  year 
period  which  begins  on  the  first  day  on 
which  he  so  falls  to  perform  such  duties. 
"(g)     CooBBiNATioif    WrrH    CIVIL    Snvics 

RXTIXXMKMT 

"(1)  OnrzaAL  iitle. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection,  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (includ- 
ing the  provisions  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion and  withholding  of  amounts  from  basic 
pay,  salary,  and  compensation)  shall  apply 
In  respect  of  service  as  a  commissioner  (to- 
gether with  other  service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  whom  such  Act  applies)  as  if  this 
section  bad  not  been  enacted. 

"(2)  ErrccT  or  klxctino  amaxD  pat. — In 
the  ease  of  any  Individual  who  has  filed  an 
election  to  receive  retired  pay  under  sub- 


section (d)  and  who  has  not  filed  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  an- 
nuity under  section  6.  7.  or  8  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C.  2256,  2257, 
2258)  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  day  on  which  he  files  such  election; 

"(B)  no  amount  shall  be  returned  to  him 
under  section  11(a)  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2261(a) ); 

"(C)  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section 
9  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2259  (g)  and  (h)). 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  10  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2260  (c)  and  (d)),  shaU 
apply  In  respect  to  such  Individual  as  If 
he  were  retiring  or  had  retired  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  act  (6  U.S.C.  2256)  on  the 
date  on  which  his  retired  pay  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  began  to  accrue; 
except  that — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  annuity  payable 
to  a  survivor  of  such  Individual  under  sub- 
sections (a)  or  (b)  of  such  section  10  (S 
U.S.C.  2260  (a),  (b))  or  luider  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  such  section  10  (6  U.8.C.  2260  (c). 
(d) )  shall  be  based  on  a  life  annuity  for 
such  Individual  computed  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  9  (6  U.S.C.  2369 
(a)),  and 

"(11)  if  such  Individual  makes  the  elec- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (g)  or  (b)  of 
such  section  9  (6  U.S.C.  (g).  (h) )  his  retired 
pay  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  .^whlch  a  life 
annuity  computed  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  9  (5  U.S.C.  2359(a)) 
would  be  reduced: 

"(D)  In  computing  the  aggregate  amooint 
of  the  annuity  paid  for  purposes  of  sutteec- 
tlon  (e)  of  section  11  of  such  Act  (5  VB.C. 
2261(g).  any  retired  pay  which  has  accrued 
under  subsection  (d)  (^  this  section  (includ- 
ing any  such  retired  pay  forfeited  under  sub- 
secUon  (f)  shall  be  Included  as  If  it  were  an 
annuity  payable  to  him  under  such  Act;  and 

"(B)  no  deduction  for  purposes  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
shall  be  made  from  the  retired  pay  payable  to 
him  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or 
from  any  other  salary,  pay.  or  compensation 
payable  to  him.  for  any  period  after  the  date 
on  which  such  retired  pay  began  to  accrue. 

"(3)  WAtvn  OP  CIVIL  sntviCK  BXtrtrm. — 

"(A)  Any  Individual  who  has  elected  to 
receive  retired  pay  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  may  (at  any  time  thereafter  dur- 
ing the  period  prescribed  by  subsection 
(e)(1))  waive  all  benefits  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.     ^uch  a  waiver — 

"(1)   once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable,  and 

"(11)  shall  be  made  In  the  same  manner  as 
is  provided  for  an  election  by  such  Individual 
under  subsection  (e).  The  chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  transmit  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  a  copy  of  each 
notice  of  waiver  filed  with  him  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has 
made  a  waiver  under  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  no  annuity  shall  be  payable  to  any 
person  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  with  respeot  to  any  service  performed 
by  such  Individual  (whether  performed  be- 
fore or  after  such  waiver  is  filed  and  whether 
performed  as  commissioner  or  otherwise ) ; 

"(11)  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  any 
aalary.  pay.  or  compensation  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  for  any  period 
beginning  after  the  day  on  which  such  waiver 
is  filed; 

"(ill)  except  as  provided  In  clatise  (Iv), 
no  refund  shall  be  made  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  any  amount  cred- 
ited to  the  account  of  such  individual  or 
of  any  interest  on  any  amount  so  credited; 

"(iv)  additional  sums  voluntarily  depos- 
ited by  such  individual  under  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  12  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2262)  shall  be 
promptly  refunded,  together  with  Interest  on 


Buch  additional  sums  at  3  per  centum  per 
annum  (compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year)    to  the  day  of  such   filing;    and 

"(V)  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
11  of  the  ClvU  Service  Rettrement  Act  (S 
U-8.C.  2261    (d)    and   (e))    shall  not  apply 

"(4)  Emplotexs'  compcksation.  Subsec- 
Uor<  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  7  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C.  2267  (f) 
and  (g))  shall  apply  In  respect  of  reUred 
pay  accruing  und^r  subsection  (d)  of  thU 
section  as  if  such  retired  pay  were  an  annuity 
under  such  Act." 
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On  page  11.  after  line   12,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  61  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  section, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  797  reading  as  follows: 
"I  797.  Annuities  to  widows  and  dependent 
children  of  commissioners 
"(a)  DEFmrmoNS. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  'Court  of  Claims'  means 
the  United  Sutes  Court  of  Claims. 

"(2)  The  term  'commissioner'  means  any 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  includ- 
Ing  any  individual  receiving  retired  pay  (or 
compensation  In  lieu  of  retired  pay)  under 
section  796  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code, 
whether  or  not  performing  Judicial  duties 
pursuant  to  section  796(c)  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  term  'Director*  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

••(4)  The  term  'commissioner's  salary' 
means  the  salary  of  a  commissioner  received 
under  section  792(b),  retired  pay  received 
under  section  796(d),  and  compensation  (in 
lieu  of  retired  pay)  received  under  section 
796(c). 

"(5)  The  term  'siirvlvam  annuity  fund* 
means  the  Court  of  Claims  commissioners 
survivors  annuity  fund  established  by  this 
section  ' 

"(6)  The  term  'widow'  means  a  surviving 
wife  of  an  individual,  who  either  (A)  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  Individual  for  at 
least  two  years  immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (B)  u  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage,  and  who  has  not  remarried. 

"(7)  The  term  dependent  child'  means  an 
unmarried  child,  including  a  dependent  step- 
child  or  an  adopted  child,  who  is  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  or  who  because  of 
physical  or  mental  disability  is  incapable  of 
«elf-support.  ^ 

"(b)  fc.KnoH.— Any  conunlssloner  may  by 
written  election  filed  with  the  director  within 
six  months  after  the  date  on  which  he  takes 
Tr.Z^.'^^^  appointment,  or  within  six 
months  after  the  date  upoo  which  he  first 

^°^^  •"«"''•  '°'  retirement  under  s^ 
tlon  796(b).  or  within  six  months  after ^ 

Lu'^.^''?*    °'    ^^^    ■^"o'*'    bring    himself 
within  the  purview  of  this  section. 

-(c)  8ala«t  Dkdoctions.— There  shaU  be 
deducted  and  withheld  from  the  salary  of 
ti^n  ^"''""'"'onw  electing  under  sul^- 
,ul  *^  *  r^""  ^"""^  ^  ^  Pe'-  centum  of 
KJ°'^'^°°""  ^^^^'  Tb«  amounts 
f^u^f^"*''***  "**  withheld  from  such  com- 
sTS  .""L^^^'y  '^*"-  '°  accordance  with 
cnmnf  °f,^"5f  "  ™*y  ^  prescribed  by  the 
be  d^n^  !!;  ?^'\ir^  °'  '^«  Un.ted  States. 
st*fr^?^  !t^  ^  ^^  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stptes  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known  m 
tWe  Court  of  Claims  commissioners  sur- 
vivors annuity  fund'  and  said  fund  is  ao- 
proprlated  for  the  payment  of  annuities,  re- 
s^Snn^''^  allowances  as  provided  by  this 
section.     Each  conunlssloner  electing  under 

hU  ^^.rv""*  ^f  *°  "^*  deducuons  from 
a^v^V,"  provided  in  thU  subsecUon.  and 
payment  less  such  deductions  shall  be  a  full 

mcf^^^^'''*J^'^"«''  "^  acquittance  Of 
jidS^  *?'*  demands  whatsoever  for  aU 
Judicial  services  rendered  by  such  commis 
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sloner  during  the  period  covered   by  such 

-t^^*'  "'^P*  ^^  ^^^  *o  "»e  benefits  to 
wnich  he  or  his  survivors  shall  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
^(d)  DxposTTB  »  SUHvivoRS  AmnTiTr 
TOB.--Each  commissioner  electing  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  deposit,  with  Interest 
fL\  P"  ?«°*^»™  P«r  annum  to  December  31. 
1947.  and  3  per  centum  per  annum  there- 
after, compounded  on  December  31  of  each 
year,  to  the  credit  of  the  survivors  annuity 

^^^.*  .""^  *^"**  to  3  per  centum  of  hli 
commlsslonerlB  salary  and  of  his  basic  salary 
pay.  or  compensation  for  service  as  a  Senator 
RepresentaUve.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  Congress,  and  for  any  other 
Civilian  service  within  the  purview  of  section 

use  jLa?  l^vT*'*  ^^^°»ent  Act  (5 
U^SC   2253)      Each  such  commissioner  may 

d  ?r.n^tS^  *  ^''''^  deposits  in  instalhnents 
onrl^i  .  *  corjtlnuance  of  his  service  as  a 
commissioner   in   such   amount   and   under 

^^h  .?^'""°°!  *"  "'^y  ^  determined  In 
^ff^H.^**.?**   ^^  ">•  Director.     Nothwith- 

^vT""^  i^^  '^^""^  °'  »  commissioner  to 
make  such  deposit,  credit  shaU  be  allow^ 
for  the  service  rendered,  but  the  anniuJ^S 
the   Widow  Of  such   commissioner  shall   £ 

centum    of    the    amount   of   such    deposit. 

computed   as  of  the  date  of  the  deaS^o^ 

llTt  f°°^^°«".  unless  such  widow  sh^ 

]^\^°  eliminate  such  service  entirely  from 

Elo^r  for    "  required   from  a  commis- 

sioner for  any  year  with  respect  to  wh.  h 
deductions    from    his    salary  Tere    acTu^Uj 

AcTU'^'^Z  '*'*'  '='*^"  Service  Retlre^n? 
Act  and  no  deposit  shall  be  required  forTnv 
honorable  service  in  the  Ar^y.  Nav?  i2 
Porce^  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  GuarS^i  ^ 
United  States.  '-'u**™  oi  me 

"(c)  IisrvKsncENT  OP  Sravivoas  ANmrrrr 
^.-The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv^SI 
invest  from  time  to  time.  In  Interestliarlne 
securities  of  the  Umted  StateTor  pJderJ 
farm  loan  bonds,  such  portions  of  thJvi^ 

not'L^T'^'V'"'  ^  '°  '^^«  judgment  r^j 
^L^r^f^^^^^^^^  required   for   the   pay! 
frfjl!        ^^*  annulUes,  refunds,  and  aUow- 
ances  as  provided  in  this  section.     The  to-  1 
^n^i?V^^  ''°'"  '""^^  investment  sh^l 

S^n/o^  r°^  annuities  ^d  of  carrying  oul/ 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (g).   (h)Un3 

"(f)   CREDrrmc  or  DEPosrrs  — The  amouJ* 

thfTif^  ''^^^  "'^''''^  ^°<*  wlthherfroS 
hrfnt  if  ^  °/,  *"^  commission^  electing  to 
tinn  ^fo  ^'f.'^*^*°  ^^'^  purvl^^of  thlslec- 
l^^uZ  "!^  *  ^  *^*  survivors  annuity  fund 
^^Ph  "^^f^  ^  "^  individual  account  of 
such  commissioner. 

"(g)  Teemination  or  SnivicE— If  the 
service  of  any  commissioner  electing  under 
su.^^r.J*'^  terminates  other  thfn  pS- 
«^^,!  I  ^,  provisions  of  section  796.  the 
amount  credited  to  his  individual  acci^unt 
together  with  Interest  at  4  per  centSJ^r 
annum  to  December  31.  1947.  and?  SJ 
centum  per  annum  thereafter,  compoundwl 
SS.?i?^^,^h'^  °'  '^^"^  y^"'  ^  the'^date  of 
U)  hS  °*  °'  °""'  ^*'^"  ^  returned 

"(h)  ErrriTLEMENT  to  ANNTxrrT  — In  case 
any  commissioner  electing  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  die  While  a  commissioner  after 
having  rendered  at  least  five  years  of  civil- 
ian servce  computed  as  prescribed  In  sub- 

th^  fj?  ^°'-i  '.°'  '^*  ^^'  ^''^  y«^  °'  which 
the  salary  deductions  provided  for  by  sub- 

^oti^n  iSl  °J  ^^"^  ***P°«*^  required  by  sub- 
section (d)  have  actually  been  made  or  the 
salary  deductions  required  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  have  actuaUy  been 

"  ( 1 )  if  such  commissioner  Is  survived  by  a 
widow  but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  be- 
glnnlrig  with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
commissioner  or  foUowing  the  widow's  at- 
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teljunent  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  whichever 

.Jr.  .    *"'  ^  *°  amount  computed  as  pro- 
vided in  subsecUon  (m) ;  or 

.  IHL^  "  *"*^  commissioner  is  survived  by 
fh^**T  ^1'  dependent  child  or  children, 
there  shall  be  paid  to  such  widow  an  Im- 
mediate  annuity  in  an  amount  computed 
as  provided   In  subsection    (m),  and  thS 

sSch  cMM*^  Pf**  *^  °'  on'bekalf  of  e^ 
such  child  an  Immediate  annuity  equal  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  such 
widow  but  not  to  exceed  »900  per  year  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  such  children  or 
$360  per  year,  whichever  is  lesser;  or 

"(3)  If  such  commissioner  leaves  no  sur- 
viving widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  survlv. 
Ing  dependent  child  or  children,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child 
an  immediate  annuity  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would 
have  been  entitled  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not 
to  exceed  $480  per  year. 

♦K.""^®  ^^'^"""y  payable  to  a  widow  under 
V.  !]ii^^*=*'°°   ^^"^    ^    terminable   upon 
such  widow's  death  or  remarriage     The  an- 
nulty  payable  to  a  child  under  this  subeec-  ' 
tlon  shall  be  terminable  upon   (A)    his  at- 
taining the  age  of  eighteen  years,    (B)   his 
marriage,  or  (C)    his  death,  whichever  first 
occurs,  except  that  if  such  child  is  incapable 
of  self-support  by  reason  of  mental  or  ohys- 
Ical  disability  his  annuity  shall  be  terminable 
only  upon  death,  marriage,  or  recovery  from 
such  dlsabUlty.     In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
widow  of  a  commissioner  having  a  dependent 
child  or  chUdren  of  the  commissioner  sur- 
viving her.   the   annuity  of  such    child   or 
children  shall   be  recomputed   and  paid  as 
provided  in  paragraph   (3)    of  this  subsec- 
tion.    In  any   case   in   which   the   annuity 
of  a  dependent  child  is  terminated   under 
this    subsection,   the   annuities   of   any    re- 
maining dependent  child  or  Children    based 
upon  the  service  of  the  same  commissioner 
shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  though  the 
chUd  whdee  annuity  was  so  terminated  had 
not  survived  such  commissioner. 

"(1)    DrrxaMiNATioN   or   dependenct   and 
DisABiLTTT.— Questions    Of    dependency    and 
disability  arising   under   this   secUon   shaU 
be   determined   by   the   director  subject  to 
review  only  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the   United   States,   the   decision   of   which 
\shall  be  final  and  conclusive.    The  director 
may  order  or  direct  at  any  time  such  medi- 
cal or  other  examlnaOons  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  to  determine  the  facts  relative  to 
the  nature  and  degree  of  disability  of  any 
dependent  child  who  Is  an  annuitant  or  ap- 
plicant for  annuity  under  this  section   and 
may  suspend  or  deny  any  such  annuity  for 
failure  to  submit  to  any  examination  so  or- 
dered or  directed, 
"(j)   Patmints  in  Certain  Casts.— 
"{!)   In  any  ckse  in  which — 
"(A)  a  commissioner  electing  under  sub- 
section (b)  ShaU  die  while  in  office  (whether 
in  regular  active  service  or  retired  from  such 
service  under  section  796) .  before  having  ren- 
dered five  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
as  prescribed  in  subsection  (n) .  or  after  hav- 
ing rendered  five  years  of  such  civilian  service 
but  without  a  survivor  or  survivors  entitled 
to  annuity  benefits  provided  by  subsection 
(h).  or 

"(B)    the  right  of  all  persons  entitled  to 
annuity  under  subsection  (h)  based  on  the 
service  of  such  commissioner  shall  terminate     ' 
before  a  valid  claim  therefor  shall  have  been 
established. 

the  total  amount  credited  to  the  Individual 
account  of  such  commissioner,  with  inter- 
est at  4  per  centum  per  aimum  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1947.  and  3  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  such 
commissioner,  ahaU  '  e  paid,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vaUd  claim  therefor,  to  the 
person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date  UUe 
to  the  payment  arises,  in  the  foUowing  order 
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of  precedence,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a 
bar  to  recoTery  by  any  other  person: 

"(t)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  commissioner  may  have  designated 
by  a  writing  filed  prior  to  his  death  with 
the  director; 

"(11)  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  widow  of  such  conuniasloner; 

"fill)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  commissioner  and  the 
descendants  of  any  deceased  children  by 
representation; 

"(iv)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
of  such  commissioner  or  the  sTirvivor  of 
them: 

"(V)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  commissioner;  and 

"(vl)  if  none  of  the  ftbove,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  commissioner  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  director  to  be  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  such  com- 
missioner at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Determination  as  to  the  widow,  child,  or 
parent  of  a  conunlssioner  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  direc- 
tor without  ref;ard  to  the  definitions  in  sub- 
secUons  (a)   (6)  and  (7). 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  annuities  of 
all  persons  entitled  to  annuity  based  upon 
the  service  of  a  commissioner  shall  terminate 
b^ore  the  aggregate  amount  of  annuity  paid 
equals  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  in- 
dividual account  of  such  commissioner,  with 
Interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to  De- 
cember 81. 1947,  and  S  per  centum  per  annxun 
thereafter,  compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  such 
commissioner,  the  difference  shall  be  paid, 
upon  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor, 
in  the  order  of  precedence  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(8)  Any  accrued  annuity  remaining  un- 
paid upon  the  termination  (other  than  by 
death)  ot  the  annuity  of  any  person  based 
upon  the  service  of  a  commissioner  shall  be 
paid  to  such  person.  Any  accrued  annuity 
remaining  unpaid  upon  the  death  of  any 
person  receiving  annuity  based  upqn  the 
service  of  a  commissioner  shall  be  paid,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor. 
In  the  following  order  of  precedence: 

"(A)  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  person; 

"(B)  if  there  is  no  such  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator payment  may  be  made,  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  person,  to  such  individual 
or  individuals  as  may  «ppear  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  director  to  be  legally  entitled 
thereto,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to 
recovery  by  any  other  individual. 

"(k)  Patickmts  to  Pxssons  Under  Legal 
DiSABiUTT. — Where  any  payment  under  this 
section  is  to  be  made  to  a  minor,  or  to  a 
person  mentally  Incompetent  or  under  other 
legal  disability  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  such  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  who  is  constituted  guard- 
ian or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the  State 
of  residence  of  such  claimant  or  is  otherwise 
legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the  claimant 
or  his  estate.  Where  no  guardian  or  other 
fiduciary  of  the  person  under  legal  disability 
has  been  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  residence  of  the  claimant,  the  di- 
rector shall  determine  the  person  who  is 
otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the 
claimant  or  his  estate. 

"(1)  Method  or  Payment  or  ANNrrrms. — 
Annuities  granted  under  the  terms  of  this 
section  shall  accrue  monthly  and  shall  be 
due  and  payable  in  monthly  installments 
on  the  first  business  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  or  other  period  for  which 
the  annuity  shall  have  accrued.  None  of 
the  moneys  mentioned  in  this  section  shall 
be  assignable,  either  in  law  or  in  equity,  or 
subject  to  execution,  levy,  attachment, 
garnishment,  or  other  legal   process. 


"(m)  Coi«»xrTATioN  or  ANNurrixs. — The 
annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  commissioner 
electing  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  1^  per 
centum  of  the  average  annual  salary  received 
by  such  commissioner  for  Judicial  service 
and  any  other  prior  allowable  service  during 
the  last  five  years  of  such  service  prior  to 
his  death,  or  prior  to  his  receiving  retired 
pay  under  section  796(d).  whichever  first 
occurs,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  bis  years 
of  Judicial  service,  his  years  of  prior  allow- 
able service  as  a  Senator,  Representative, 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Conunlssioner  in  Con- 
gress, his  years  of  prior  allowable  service 
performed  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  bis  years,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen,  of  prior  allowable  service 
performed  as  a  congressional  employee  (as 
defined  In  section  1(c)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251(c)),  and  (2) 
three-fourths  of  1  per  centum  of  such  average 
annual  salary  multlpled  by  bis  years  of  any 
other  prior  allowable  service,  but  such  an- 
nuity shall  not  exceed  37^  per  cent\im  of 
such  average  annual  salary  and  shall  be 
further  reduced  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d) .  if  applicable. 

"(n)  Includible  Skhvicz. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d),  the  years  of 
service  of  a  conunlssioner  which  are  allowable 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  of  his  widow  shall  include  his 
years  of  service  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  his  years  of  service  as  a 
Senator.  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Reel- 
dent  Conunlssioner  in  (Congress,  his  years  of 
active  service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  not  exceeding 
five  years  In  the  aggregate  and  not  including 
any  such  service  for  which  credit  Is  allowed 
for  the  purposes  of  retirement  or  retired  pay 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  and  his 
years  of  any  other  civilian  service  within  the 
purview  of  section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.S.C.  2263) . 

"(o)  SiMiTLTANXous  ENTrTLEMENT. — Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  widow  eligible  therefor 
from  simultaneously  receiving  an  annuity 
under  this  section  and  any  annuity  to  which 
she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  any 
other  law  without  regard  to  this  section,  but 
In  computing  such  other  annuity  service  used 
in  the  computation  of  her  annuity  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  credited. 

"(p)  Payment  or  ANNurrizs. — The  direc- 
tor shall  regulate  and  pay  annuities  in  con- 
formity with  this  section. 

"(q)  Estimates  or  Expendttuxes. — The  di- 
rector under  the  supervision  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  annual 
estimates  of  thft  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  siurvlvors  annuity  fund,  and 
such  supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates 
as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  same  purposes,  according  to  law.  Funds 
so  appropriated  shall  be  for  the  Court  of 
Claims  conunissioners  survivors  annuity 
*  fund,  to  be  expended  by  the  director  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
The  director  shall  cause  periodic  examina- 
tions of  the  siu^lvors  annuity  fund  to  be 
made  by  an  actuary,  who  may  be  an  actuary 
employed  by  another  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment temporarily  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  whose  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  transmitted  by  the  director  to 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

"(r)  TEAWsmoHAL  Provision.  In  the  case 
of  a  commissioner  who  dies  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  after  having  rendered  at  least  five 
years  of  civilian  service  computed  as  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (n),  but  without  hav- 
ing made  an  election  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  his 
widow  and  surviving  dependents  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  as  If  such  commis- 
sioner had  elected  on  the  day  of  his  death 


to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  but  had  not  made  the  deposit  pro- 
vided for  by  subsection  (d).  An  annuity 
shall  be  payable  under  this  section  computed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  length  of  serv- 
ice as  a  commissioner  and  other  allowable 
service  of  the  commissioner  and  subject  to 
the  reduction  required  by  subsection  (d) 
even  though  no  deposit  has  been  made,  as 
required  by  sv^lMectlon  (h)  with  respect  to 
any  of  such  service. 

"(s)  Waives  or  Civn.  SmviCE  Benefits. 
Any  commissioner  electing  under  subsection 
(b)  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  election,  waive 
all  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  Such  a  waiver  shall  be  made  In 
the  same  manner  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  a  waiver  filed  under  sec- 
tion 796(g) (3)." 

And,  on  page  25,  after  line  22,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  5.  Funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  792  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  The  Court  of  Claims  may  appoint 
twenty  commissioners  who  shall  bcssubject 
to  removal  by  the  court  and  shall  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office." 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

1.  Beginning  on  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out 
all  down  to  and  including  line  24  on  page  25. 

a.  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  pro- 
vide for  additional  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims." 

PURPOSE  or  AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  is  to 
delete  from  the  provisions  of  S.  102  all  refer- 
ence to  retirement  and  widows'  annuities  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
even  though  these  provisions  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  since  the  matter  of  re- 
tirement and  widows'  annuities  is  believed 
to  be  a  matter  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
committee,  therefore,  without  any  prejudice 
to  such  provisions,  believes  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  should 
be  the  committee  to  consider  such  proposals. 
The  second  amendment  conforms  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  body  of  the  bill. 

'      PURPOSE 

The  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  commissioners  of 
the  Covu't  of  Claims  from  the  15  presently 
authorized  to  20. 

STATEMENT 

As  set  forth  In  the  report  on  a  similar  bill 
of  the  87th  Congress,  by  virtue  of  improve- 
ments and  refinements  in  the  procedures  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  over  the  course  of  sev- 
eral years  the  role  of  commissioners  of  the 
court  has  been  developed  far  beyond  the 
functions  contemplated  when  the  commis- 
sioner system  was  Instituted  for  the  court 
shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  I.    Com- 
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mlssloners  of  the  court  now  serve  under  the 
rules  of  the  court  as  its  trial  Judges.    Every 
case  filed  in  the  court  is  referred  to  a  oom- 
mlssloner  who  la  thereupon  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  passing  on  all  questions  of 
pleading  incident  to  the  Joinder  of  issue  all 
procedural  motions  pending  reduction  of 'the 
issues   to  questions  of  law.  and  all  pretrial 
procedure*    (including  discovery  by  deposi- 
tion or  the  production  of  documents)    and 
tlie  trial  of  the  case  on  Issues  of  fact     With 
his  findings  of  fact,  he  la  often  directed  to 
submit  recommendaUons  for  conclusions  of 
law.  with  supporting  opinion.     The  exten- 
sion of  the  commissioners'  functions  to  cover 
the  full  range  of  trial  wortt  baa  contributed 
to  the  court  a  third  distinctive  feature   (in 
addition  to  nationwide  Jurisdiction  and  non- 
Jury  trials)    in  that  in  practical  effect    the 
Court  of  Claims  now  combines  in  one  forum 
the  facilities  of  trial  and  appellate  functions 
Five  Judges  comprise  the  Court  of  Claims 
This  number  has  not  been  Increased  In  more 
than    100   years.     Past   experience    indicates 
that  five  Judges  can  dispose  of  the  volume 
of  cases  that  can  be  tried  by  commlaaloners 
IQ  the  raUo  of  four  commlasloners  per  ludee 
However   It   is  essential    that   the^aaes  ^ 
developed  as  far  as  possible  by  commission- 
ers so  that  review  by  the  judges  is  reduced 
to  points  that  can  be  presented  sharply  and 
succinctly.     In  order  for  the  commlraloners 
I^   effective    in    this    undertalclng.    their 
M*#loads  must  be  limited  to  reasonable  size 

^hi  »  •  t?""^^"^  "*""  ****  ^»^"»1  increase 
in  the  workload  of  the  court  which  has  been 
continuing  for  more  than  10  years  makes 
advisable  the  authorization  for  an  inSSaS 
in  the  number  from  15  to  JO. 

The  committee  has  explained  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  to  8  103  the  rea 
sons  Why  the  retirement  and  annuity  provll 
slons  Should  at  this  Ume  be  deleted  kid 
recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended  b« 
considered  favorably.  ««nenaea.   be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
U  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
nLi!P  /"'•ther  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  enffross- 
'"^'  '^?..  ""^"^  "^^^8  0'  the  bUl 
«nl!lf  ^i"/^-  ^^^'  ^^  ordered  to  be 
"grossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read- 
A  bill  to  provide  for  additional  commis- 
sioners of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  " 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today  it 
take  a  recess  unUl  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER  With- 
out objectioin,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  imfalling  courtesy. 


VALIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  RICE 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr     President    T 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  482    HoiSe 

mT  ,^^^""««    192.   and   that  7t   S 
made  the  pending  business 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Jomt  resolution  will  be  stated  by  Utle 
lutT^n  ^"t^"-^"^  ^"'«-  A  joint  reso^ 
validity  of  certain   rice   acreage  aUot 
ments  for  1962  and  prior  crop  years 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        ?he 
Of  thl°S.^  .°°  agreeing  to  the  motioi^ 

-iJ    Senator  from  Montana 
^?  nioUon  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

reSlo'n.^"'^"^"  ^  ~^*^-  "^^  J°^' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr   pi-esident   th« 

Jotat  resolution  will  be  theSS^bi^! 

■ ^ 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 

TOMORROW 

thJJe''  wm''^^™^^-  .   ^'-    President. 
«ere  will  be  no  further  roting  today. 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY  FLOPS  AGAIN 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  recent  pronouncements  by 
our  foreign  policy  formulators  against 
giving  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  new 
governments  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras,  and  also  comments  that 
have  been  made  by  Members  of  this  body 
in  support  of  this  position.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  of  my 
views  on  this  subject,  as  printed  in  my 
f!f  Tk^  K^!;  °'  ^tober  14. 1963.  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.     This  news- 
letter   Is    entitled    "Dollar    Diplomacy 
Flops  Again."  and  It  emphasizes  my  con- 
cern about  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
grani  and  the  importance  of  resolving 
any  doubts  that  we  may  have  in  favor  of 
anti-Communist    governments,     rather 
than   in   favor   of   governments   which 
could  possibly  lead  to  the  establishment 
hL*?'**^^?"*'    Castro-type    Communist 
dictatorships  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DOLLAB  Du>LOMACY   FLOPS  AcAIN 

(By  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 
The  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba  brought 
about  a  new  packaging  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
for  Latin  America.  Traditional  dollar  di- 
plomacy was  changed  by  adding  more  dollars 
and     a     new    tltle^Alllance    for    Progress. 

?«  ,     f.T*'-'*^'^-  ^-^  P°"<^  '«■  the  aW- 
cas  is  still  a  flop. 

«»f.';°.^f°^''  assistance  has  lltUe  or  no  effect 
against  Communist  subversion  and  violence 
Properly  applied  and  administered,  economic 
a^istance  in  a  couple  of  decades  might  In- 
™f  the  economic  potential  of  somi  Latin 
countries  to  help  defend   themselves.     THe 

2m  fw^"''**^'^'  8'^e  no  indication  they 
win  work  that  slowly.  ' 

As  admmutered.  however,  the  program  is 
notMng  more  than  an  alliance  for'^so?!!?^^ 
Its  ass^tance  is  government  to  government 

veS^rioT.''  ","'"  "^"'^  ^^^"  an^occa^Ta 
T  «t^  A^  la  given  to  the  private  sector  of 
Latin  economies.  As  a  condiUon  of  receiving 
asslsunce  under  the  alliance,  programs  fS 
drastic  social  economic  and  poUtSTeforS 
oy    the    Latin    governmente    are    reouired 

t^l'^n^'ft  T°"^  ">*»•  '»  l^^''  reform'^BuSi 
tak  ng  the  form  of  confiscation  and  redistr  1 
butlon,  rather  than  the  more  mSerate 
methods,  such  as  special  taxes  on  id?e  iSd? 
The  very  type  of  reforms  on  which  alliance" 
assistance  is  conditioned  Is  the  type  wWc^ 

oSer^r  i^rf  ^""'"^  ^'^  Commun^ts  anS 
v«l  T  *"  .^°"P"  *°  ^"»  America  for 
years.     In  seeking  and  supporUng  govern- 

RTams.  the  United  States  finds,  of  covumT 
JSn^t'S^SrieT  ""°^»  ^"*  governments' 
nf7^l,"°°*^'^^/*'*  military  establishments 
dLifn.nt^"'"'^'"'  ^*^*  generally  been  the 
dominant  source  of  power,  in  the  absenr* 
Of  other  sUble  political  institution!.  rSe  by 
anyone  has  usually  been  at  the  sufferance  of 

sometimes  to  install  despots  in  nower      in 
most  Latin  countries,   t^  milt^y^f^ader" 
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^^I"*^""  ^"^""^  *°  ^-S-  mmtary  schools 

SSL^r^t'^r''*'"''"''  antl-Comm^nist?nd 
Impatient  with  radical  programs 

Because  the  alliance  sought  out  and  en- 
couraged drasUc  and  radical  prograi^nSt 
welcome  to  leftist-oriented  govS^nte  ^J 

T.T.y.uT'^'''^    '^^'   ^"^  Strong   iSltkry 
establishments  existed,  such  radlcll  ^vwJ! 

wh'ether''?h^   ^    overthrown,   regard'^^'of 
Whether  they  were  put  In  initially  by  elec- 

irh^e^;^U^e?e?>fIi?f?/--°'H'*^  -"^^^ 


llshment.  wie?.  t^e'  mmUrT^^^-S  ^S^ng* 
fr^^herT;^?"^*''*  the^ven^en^^ 
J^n'^Ith^irR^':  ^^'^  '"*°  *^"^«  -'P«- 

se?in  mimlrt"'^"''^!^^"-  ^'^'^^  »«^*  been 
Th..  ?..^l       ^  ^''P  "^^^^  ^'^  Latin  America. 

in  ^^allTr  '°  ''°°'™  "''''  ^  ^-^- 

of '^^'im'''^  ^*^^  recognized  the  tradition 
of    military    coups    and    the    Increased  ^ 

m  ?r^^'^n  '^««'°«'  ^^  »^ve  assistiS 
•n«t.  ,^,'°  ™*"y  °'  tJ»eee  countries 
national  police  forces,"  In  an  effort  to  keen 

S^r?>,""  ^°'*™™«°«»  in  power  and  tS 
nn^L.  *  ^^^"  '^  the  military,  m  the 
tr«^S,  r  ^^P"''"^-  this  US.-flnanced  iSJ 
trained  force  Joined  in  the  coup,     m  Hon- 

S  the'm'.lJL^"^'^'  ''  "  isLu^.^2S: 
f!!^  I     military  coup,  and  was  easily  de- 

the^llSry^^^^^   ^"^  ^'^^^  ^^-^  o^ 

diJJfo!^.^-®^"*'^^**"  •^«  emotionally  in- 
dignant     They  vow  that  the  United  States 

I^liTfJZ'^'^^  '^'^  "•*  governments  r^ 
^?pn  o!,    *^.""'^^  "'"P"-    Some  legislators 

Juntas  although  they  cry  out  agTinst  even 
the  threat  of  force  against  Cuba,     it  dcS 

whetS°;he*°n.n.tI'"'  "^  °"^  pollcyriaJS 
Won  oftH  "*"tary  action  was  for  protec- 
tion of  the  country  by  deposing  a  would  be 
despot  or  potential  Castro.^rwhetl^r  Tt  waj 
a  simple  power  grab  by  the  mllitw?^  \ 

P,.J^,  ^J^f  %  ^^  difference,  however.  In 
^!riL  ^  ^'^  Guatemala,  even  the  State  D^ 
partment  recognizes  that  the  mlUtarf  Juntos 

t^':  ^\^V  ^^^  "'^  actu'JPri^c^ 
than  had  the  democratic  governments  thev 

^fJl^  ^PPears  to  have  been  necessary  to 

Castro  8  road  to  communism 

nf^f!"!,^"'^  ^^^  ^""o'"  a  blind  policy 
?iH,?K^*°E  recognition  to  government  «! 
1^  »n!f  tK^  ""i""*^  '°'-^  '°  Latin  AmTr. 
^'^V^^  ^^*  **^««*y  been  seven-the 
SL^  ^^^  °"y  ^^  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  go  only  to  those  far  left  rov- 
ernmenu  where  no  internal  forcTis  str^ 
enough  to  depose  them.  ^* 

limi^t^%/»K^'°  °^  '""^'K^  ^d  ^hlch  la 
»??h^K  r.  ^^°^  ^bo  are  most  cooperative 
With  the  Communists  be  Justified?    ^    "^ 


THE  PROPOSED  SUPERSONIC 
PLANE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President   this 
morning  hearings  commenced  before  the 
^^Sii^fifubcommittee  of  the  ComJieree 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Monroney],  on  the  pro- 
posed American  supersonic  plane     This 
mornings   witness  was   Mr.   Boyd    the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaiu 
At  this  very  moment.  Mr.  Halaby   Ad- 
ministrator   of    the    Federal    Aviation 
Agency,  is  giving  his  testimony. 

This  constitutes  a  challenging  future 
for  aviation  Leading  American  com- 
pames  are  interested  in  the  plane  to  the 

^"\^  ^^T^  "^^y  ^^  wi"in»  to  put  down 
good,  hard  cash  to  insure  deliveries    An- 

S?nHrTf  v'  has  been  made  that  Trans 
World  Airliner  has  done  so.    I  have  in 


\ 
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my  possession  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Bain.  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Supersonic  Transport  Development, 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1963,  signed  by  Russell  B. 
Adams,  vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  stating  in  part: 

We  refer  to  telephone  conversatioiu  last 
week  between  you  and  President  Trlppe  and 
Vice  President  Pirle.  of  our  company.  In 
which  It  waa  conftrmed  that  Pan  American 
has  been  willing,  since  Ifr.  Trlppe's  public 
statement  of  early  June,  to  place  a  produc- 
tion' order  for  a  fleet  of  Amertcan-bullt 
supersonic  transports. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  banker's  check  In  the  amount  of  $1.- 
600,000  In  favor  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  enclosed  herewith  as  the  initial 
deposit  on  such  aircraft.  It  being  understood 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  purchase  will 
be  on  a  most-favored-natlon  basis  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  supersonic  age  in 
aviation  will  be  here  almost  before  we 
know  it. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TAX  PLAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  for 
15  years,  I  have  voted  repeatedly  to  re- 
lieve hardships  inherent  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture. In  most  instances,  my  votes  to  pro- 
vide greater  fairness  and  social  justice  in 
our  Federal  tax  system  have  been  di- 
rected toward^assisting  those  in  lower  in- 
come brackets.  I  have  voted  to  increase 
the  exemptions  and  to  provide  special 
tax  advantages  for  the  aged,  homeown- 
ers, parents  sending  children  through 
college,  persons  with  high  medical  ex- 
penses, and  others  of  moderate  means. 

As  a  student  of  our  tax  system.  I  have 
become  increasingly  impressed  by  the 
Inequity  and  the  complexity  of  our  tax 
structure  with  regard  to  individuals  in 
upper-income  brackets.  A  study  of  tax 
retiu-ns  of  individuals  in  high-income 
brackets  proved  two  things:  some  tax- 
payers do  not  pay  nearly  enough :  others 
pay  too  much.  While  it  is  true  that  our 
tax  rates  on  personal  income  are  very 
steeply  graduated  on  the  first  (100,000 
and  reach  a  rate  of  91  percent,  for  one 
person,  on  taxable  income  over  $200,000 
most  high-income  taxpayers  find  ways 
either  to  make  their  income  in  ways  that 
are  not  taxable,  or  to  benefit  from  a 
number  of  ways  of  deducting  large 
amounts.  Most  high-bracket  taxpayers, 
with  the  help  of  tax  lawyers  and  ac- 
coimtants,  are  able  to  keep  their  taxes 
well  below  50  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech.  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  a  number  of  illus- 
trations of  how  taxpayers  with  large  in- 
comes have  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
tax  liability  very  low.  In  some  cases, 
these  taxpayers  have  paid  less  than  1 
percent  of  their  income  in  Federal  taxes. 
In  fact,  there  are  taxpayers  who  have 
legally  avoided  paying  any  taxes  at  all. 
even  though  their  gross  income  exceeded 
a  miUion  dollars. 

Some  of  the  methods  by  which  tax 
liabilities  have  been  kept  low  have  been 
the  receipt  of  Income  from  State  and 


municipal  bonds  which  is  not  taxable, 
the  deduction  of  contributions  to  chari- 
ties and  private  foundations,  and  the  di- 
verting of  large  sums  of  money  into 
types  of  assets  which  receive  the  much 
lower  capital  gains  tax  treatment.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  cases  where  the 
capital  gains  income  is  offset  by  a  large 
interest  deduction  to  cover  the  cost  of 
financing  the  transaction.  The  use  of 
pension  plans  and  profit-sharing  plans 
by  owner-managers  of  small  closely  held 
corporations,  percentage  depletion,  in- 
tangible drilling  costs,  stock  options,  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  the  use  of  multiple 
small  business  corporations,  have  all 
been  subject  to  severe  criticism  by 
students  of  our  tax  system.  % 

While  most  of  ihese  so-called  favored 
methods  of  tax  treatment  can  be  de- 
fended in  general,  they  are  in  effect  de- 
feating the  purpose  for  which  high  rates 
on  large  income  were  established ;  that  Is, 
to  extract  big  taxes  from  those  able  to 
pay  them.  This  is  so  because  many  per- 
sons whose  income  Is  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion will  pay  at  a  very  low  rate  by  taking 
advantage  of  all  of  the  tax  avoidance 
possibilities  to  which  I  have  referred,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  others  which  any 
good  tax  lawyer  and  any  outstanding  tax 
consultant  firm  can  readily  point  out. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  where  in- 
dividuals are  actually  paying  as  much  as 
75  percent  or  more  of  their  income  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  it  may  be  that  the  citizen  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  a  high-income 
tax  bracket,  without  the  opportunity  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  various  tax 
avoidance  possibilities  available  to  him. 
In  other  cases,  it  may  be  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payer as  to  what  he  can  do,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  taxpayer  is  simply  patriotic. 
Regrettably,  I  doubt  that  patriotism 
motivates  many  citizens  to  pay  large 
amounts  of  taxes.  In  any  event,  it 
makes  little  or  no  sense  for  this  Nation 
to  have  a  crazy  quilt,  hodge-podge  tax 
system  which  crucifies  one  taxpayer  by 
depriving  him  of  87  percent  of  his  in- 
come, while  it  accords  to  another  the 
privilege  of  retaining  within  his  owner- 
ship and  control  100  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings, without  any  income  tax  liability 
whatever. 

Recently,  a  responsible  ofBcIal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  remarked  to  me 
that  any  unfortunate  person  who  was  ac- 
tually paying  50  percent  of  his  income 
in  Federal  taxes  deserved  a  friend.  I 
should  like  now  to  be  that  friend. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  an  alternate  method  for  com- 
puting Federal  income  taxes.  This  meth- 
od would  propose  to  eliminate  most  of 
the  loopholes  in  our  existing  system  of 
personal-income  taxation.  It  is  my  pro- 
posal that  a  taxpayer  should  have  the 
right  to  elect  to  pay  his  taxes  without 
the  benefit 'Of  the  various  "gimmicks" 
and  tax-avoidance  schemes  which  are 
most  frequently  employed  by  high- 
bracket  taxpayers.  The  taxpayer  would 
elect  to  pay  taxes  on  interest  derived 
from  State  and  mimicipal  bonds.  He 
woiUd  pay  taxes  on  amounts  contributed 


in  his  behalf  to  profit-sharing  plans  and 
pension  plans.  He  would  be  required  to 
capitalize  his  intangible  driUing  cost,  and 
would  be  permitted  only  cost  depletion 
on  mineral  properties.  The  taxpayer 
would  be  denied  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions to  all  sorts  of  charities  and  foun- 
dations. He  would  be  permitted  capital 
gains  treatment  only  in  cases  wliere  tiie 
nature  of  the  capital  transaction,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  income,  is  be- 
yond dispute:  and  then  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  deduct  half,  but  would  pay 
the  lower  rate  on  the  entire  amount. 

Assuming  that  a  taxpayer  elected  to 
choose  the  alternate  system,  paying  taxes 
on  otherwise  exempt  income,  and  waiv- 
ing deductions  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled,  he  would  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  40-percent  tax  rate  on  his 
first  $50,000  of  income  and  a  50-percent 
rate  on  all  incomes  above  $50,000.  A 
married  couple  filing  a  Joint  return 
would  be  entitled  to  the  40-percent  rate 
on  $100,000  of  income  and  the  50-percent 
rate  on  all  income  above  that  figure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  simplified, 
streamlined  method  of  computing  in- 
come taxes  will  in  time  become  so  popu- 
lar that  there  will  be  a  demand  to  extend 
this  type  of  treatment  to  other  taxpayers 
with  smaller  incomes.  F>«rhaps  soon  to 
those  with  incomes  exceeding  $10,000. 
In  the  experimental  stage  this  would  not 
be  practical  because  errors  in  estimates 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  present 
could  cost  this  Nation  several  billions  of 
dollars  in  revenue.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
proposed  alternate  system  should  prove 
successful.  I  would  hope  to  see  it  ex- 
tended downward  to  benefit  middle  In- 
come taxpayers  who  chose  to  waive  the 
advantages  of  many  of  their  itemized 
deductions  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
various  sources  of  tax-exempt  income. 

It  may  well  be  the  50-percent  rate  Is 
too  high  an  assessment  against  a  .tax- 
payer who  chooses  to  pay  taxes  on  prac- 
tically all  of  his  Income.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  then  Congress  could 
consider  reducing  the  50-percent  rate  to 
a  more  reasonable  figure.  This  same  sit- 
uation might  be  true  with  the  40-percent 
rate  on  the  first  $50,000  of  income. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
method  Is  optional  and  that  taxpayers 
could  continue  imder  the  rates  and  other 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  In  fact, 
most  taxpayers  would  not  make  the  elec- 
tion. However,  once  the  optional  method 
Is  elected  by  a  taxpayer,  his  election 
would  generally  be  irrevocable  for  5 
years,  at  which  time  it  could  be  renewed 
for  successive  5 -year  periods. 

Mr.  President,  the  opposition  to  my 
proposed  smiendment  will  come  from 
several  sources.  First,  there  will  be  those 
who  will  fear  that  the  alternate  method 
of  taxation  might  eventually  become  the 
only  system  of  taxation  available  to 
them.  To  those  persons.  I  can  assure 
them  that  I  would  strenuously  oppose 
any  such  effort.  But  I  do  hope  that  the 
alternative  I  am  proposing  will  eventual- 
ly become  so  attractive  that  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  taxpayers  will  use  the 
new  method  of  paying  taxes.  To  have  a 
large  percentage  of  taxpayers  using  my 
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alternative  would  vastly  reduce  the  cost 
of  administering  our  tax  system  and  of 
collecting  taxes.  It  would  make  things 
much  simpler  for  the  tax  collector  as  well 
as  the  taxpayer. 

A  second  group  will  feel  that  tax  reduc- 
tion for  upper  income  taxpayei-s  should 
be  available  only  when  those  persons  as 
a  group  have  been  denied  the  benefit  of 
favorable  tax  treatment  which  they  have 
enjoyed.     To  those  reformers.  I  would 
respond  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
prevail  in  their  views  for  many  years, 
with   little   success.     Meanwhile,    those 
taxpayers  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  favorable  tax  tieatment  have  suf- 
fered under  a  system  which  as  applied 
to  them  has  been  little  short  of  confisca- 
tory.    Relief  for  those  who  have  paid 
taxes  on  virtually  all  of  their  income 
should  not  be  forever  denied  while  one 
seeks  to  perfect  a  system  which  is  loaded 
with  inequities  and  inconsistencies. 

A  third  group  will  contend  that  this 
amendment  would  do  too  much  for  per- 
sons making  a  large  income.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  most  persons  making  big 
money  pay  taxes  at  an  effective  rate  of 
less  than  one-third  of  their  gross  in- 
come. It  is  unfair  in  my  Judgment  to 
deny  fair  tax  treatrnent  to  persons  pay- 
ing an  effective  rate  above  50  percent  so 
long  as  the  favored  tax  treatment  exists 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  per- 
sons with  similar  incomes. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  reduce  the  pre- 
mium enjoyed  by  the  taxpayer  who  has 
tax  lawyers  and  accountants  to  show  him 
ways  to  avoid  paying  taxes  to  his  Federal 
Government.  It  is  time  we  make  this 
nrst  step  toward  encouraging  taxpayers 
to  report  and  pay  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  those  taxes  which  are  properly  due 
the  Government.         i 

Furthermore,  it  is  time  we  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  tremendous  pressure 
that  is  constantly  upon  the  Congress  and 
Its  committees  dealing  with  taxes  to 
write  more  gimmicks  and  more  special 
interest  provisions  into  the  laws  favoring 
some  groups  and  ignoring  others  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  provision  as  that 
which  I  am  recommending  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  streamUned,  simple,  equi- 
table tax  system  which  could  win  an  in- 
creasing number  of  supporters. 

If  this   alternate  system   should   be- 
come law,  it  would  be  my  purpose  to  re- 
sist with  all  of  my  energy  and  ability 
any  effort  to  make  this  system  the  sub- 
ject   of    loopholes    for    the    benefit    of 
favored      taxpayers.    If     this     system 
Should  become  law,  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose to  seek  to  steadily  improve  upon 
It  until  a  high  percenUge  of  taxpayers 
would  prefer  it  to  the  complicated  and 
inequitable  system  that  presently  exists 
o  IL  ^    estimated    that    approximately 
:;« ««  taxpayers    reporting    less     than 
$50,000  income  will  elect  the  alternate 
system  for  the  benefit  of  the  40-percent 
rate.     This  latter  group  would  consti- 
tute only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all 
taxpayers    in    the    $20,000    to    $50,000 
bracket.    The  Treasury  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  150.000  taxable 
\f^l^    reporting     income     exceeding 
$50,000.    Of  this  number,  it  is  estimated 
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that  12,000  taxpayers  wUl  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  alternate  system. 

Those  electing  to  use  the  alternate 
system  in  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  bracket 
would  number  approximately  5,000  of 
the  120.000  returns  filed  in  that  group 
This  would  be  approximately  4  percent 
of  those  eligible. 

In  the  group  whose  reported  income  is 
$100,000  and  over,  it  is  estimated  that 
7.000  of  30,000.  or  approximately  23  per- 
cent, would  avail  themselves  of  the  elec- 
tion. WhUe  it  is  indicated  that  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  taxpayers  with 
habilities  on  adjusted  gross  income  of 
about  $100,000  would  avaU  themselves  of 
the  alternate  method,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  most  taxpayers  making 
more  than  $100,000  pay  taxes  on  a  figure 
far  less  than  this  amount  because  of  the 
many  tax  avoidance  possibilities  that  are 
available  to  them. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  taxpayers  with  incomes 
exceeding  $i  million  who  pay  little  or 
no  income  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  statement,  table  1.  a  table 
illustrating  the  number  of  tax  returns 
the  percentage  of  those  filing  such  re- 
turns that  might  choose  to  elect  the  op- 
tional tax  rates  and  the  proposed  chsmge 
in  tax  rates  as  a  percent  of  the  present 
tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord tables  2  through  7.  which  give  exam- 
ples of  the  disparity  in  the  effective  rato 
of  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  to  7.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  These  com- 
parisons tend  to  illustrate  the  gross  in- 
equities of  our  existing  tax  system.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  I  would  mention 
that  taxpayers  in  these  cases  have  not 
been  required  to  report  interest  on  State 
and  municipal  bonds.  These  taxpayers 
have  not  been  required  to  report  income 
to  trusts  or  corporations  nor  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  programs  made  in 
their  behalf.  Had  taxpayers  been  re- 
quired to  file  information  showing  the 
full  extent  of  their  income,  then  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  system  would  be 
even  more  glaring. 

,..Yi^^^  present  estimates  are  that  about 
14,000  taxpayers  would  find  their  tax  te>- 
duced  under  the  optional  method  and 
are  therefore  expected  to  elect  it,  there 
are   undoubtedly  other   taxpayers  who 
would  find  that  their  tax  under  the  op- 
tional  method   would   be  only  a   litUe 
higher  than  under  the  House  bill.    As 
these  taxpayers  come  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  optional  method  in  sim- 
pUcity  and  in  savings  of  time,  effort,  and 
fees  for  tax  advice,  we  should  expect 
them  to  sweU  the  ranks  of  the  estimated 
14,000  who  would  elect  initially.    iTiis  is 
comparable  to  the  situation  under  pres- 
ent law  where  some  taxpayers  now  elect 
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the  standard  deduction  althou^  their 
Itemized  deductions  are  higher. 

AOOmONAI.    XHASONB    FO«    TH« 
AMENDMENT 

Let  me  also  mention  some  other  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  an  amendment  of  the 
sort  I  am  submitting  today  should  be 
adopted. 

SIMPLIFICATION 

One  principal  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  greatly  simplify  the 
tax  law  for  those  electing  and  would 
point  the  way  toward  extending  simpU- 
flcation  to  other  groups  of  taxpayers 
when  we  have  gained  some  experience 
with  the  program. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  my  amend- 
ment wiU  not  mean  immediate  simplifi- 
cation for  most  taxpayers.    However  if 
it  proves  successful  with  respect  to  the 
limited  group  to  which  it  appUes,  we  will 
be   able   to  extend   its  principles  to   a 
broader   range   of   taxpayers.     In   any 
event.  It  would  reverse  the  trend  to  an 
ever-increasing  complexity  and  show  our 
determination  to  achieve  simpllficaUon 
It  may  be  objected  that,  even  for  the 
group  affected,  the  program  is  not  a  sim- 
plification because  taxpayers  would  have 
to  compare  their  tax  under  the  present 
system  with  the  tax  under  the  optional 
program    before    deciding    whether    to 
elect.     Thus  two  computations  of  tax 
would  be  required  where  one  suffices  to- 
fif^;    "^^  reasoning  overlooks  the  fact 
xhat   the  election   is  irrevocable  for  5 
years.    Once  the  election  were  made  the 
taxpayer  would  follow  the  simple  sys- 
tem for  the  next  4  years  without  any 
need  for  alternative  computations 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  standard 
deducUon,     introduced     in     the     early 
1940's,  simpUfies  the  tax  system  for  mil- 
Uons  of  taxpayers;  yet  it  too  is  elecUve 
so  that  the   taxpayer  each  year  must 
make  two  computaUons  before  he  can 
decide  upon  his  election.    Nevertheless 
no  one  would  argue  that  this  theoretical 
double    computation    means    that    the 
standard  deduction  complicates  the  law 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
standard  deducUon  is  effecUve  only  for 
low  and  middle  income  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  the  $1,000  ceiling.   Almost  every 
high-income  taxpayer  has  deducUble  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $1,000  so  that  the 
standard  deducUon  is  rarely  elected  by 
high-mcome   taxpayers.     The   opUonal 
method    suggested    herein    would    give 
high-income  taxpayers  an  opUon  some- 
what sunilar  to  the  standard  deducUon 
Those  who  now  elect  the  standard  de- 
ducUon must  forego  itemized  deducUons 
Since  the  opUonal  method  would  extend 
relaUvely  greater  advantages  to  high- 
income   taxpayers,    they   would   be   re- 
quired to  forego  not  only  itemized  de- 
duction but  Uie  other  tax  advantages 
detailed  above. 


IMPROVEMKNT    OF   TAXPATES    MOBALE 

The  present  high  rates,  combined  with 
the  use  of  tax -avoidance  devices  by  many 
very  wealthy  taxpayers,  have  led  many 
taxpayers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tax 
system  is  confiscatory  and  unfair 
Others,  seeing  the  preferenUal  treatment 
accorded  certain  types  of  income,  have 
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deluced  Concress  with  pleM  for  fpecUl 
treatment  tn  their  own  sitUAtlon.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  hl^  rates  and  the 
unequal  treatment  of  taxpayers  with 
similar  amounts  of  income  pointed  exit 
above,  these  pleas  have  been  hard  to 
resist,  and  the  categories  of  ineome  given 
favored  treatment  have  expanded.  Still 
other  taxpayers,  in  a  silent  protest 
against  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  un- 
fair system,  have  resorted  to  sharp  prac- 
tices and  tax  evasion. 

The  reduction  of  rates  in  the  House 
bill  iUil  do  much  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems, but  we  can  and  should  do  more. 
My  amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
in*  no  case  need  a  taxpayer  pay  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  his  income  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  Thus,  claims  that  the 
FMleral  Qovemment  is  a  senior  partner 
or  that  the  tax-rate  schedule  is  confis- 
catory would  be  stifled  and  their  effect 
on  taxpayers'  morale  eliminated.  Per- 
h»f>a  more  Importantly,  the  reduction  in 
the  use  of  tax-avoidance  devices,  dis- 
cussed above,  would  reduce  the  feeling 
among  many  taxpayers  that  the  tax  sys- 
lem.  is  iiMqultable  and  would  minimize 
the  need  for,  and  consequently  the  inci- 
dence of.  pleas  to  extend  preferential 
treatment  to  new  categories  of  income. 

An  election  to  pay  tax  under  the  op- 
tional program  will  be  irrevocable  for  5 
years.  If  the  election  could  be  changed 
every  year.  It  could  be  abused  by  tax- 
payers electing  in  alternate  years  and 
bunching  their  deductions,  tax-exempt 
interest,  and  so  forth,  in  years  when  they 
do  not  elect.  Thus,  they  would  get  the 
benefit  both  of  the  present  tax  system 
with  its  provisions  f  av(»'ing  certain  types 
of  income  and  expenditures  and  the  op- 
tiMial  method  with  its  low  effective  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  election  were 
made  effective  for  all  time  or  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time,  very  few  taxpayers 
would  elect  becaxise  they  would  be  im- 
willing  to  commit  themselves  for  so  long 
into  the  future  when  their  circimistan- 
ees  might  very  well  change.  A  5-year 
electicm,  however,  should  be  long  enough 
to  prevent  manipulation  and  yet  short 
enoxigh  so  that  at  least  some  taxpayers 
would  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
get  the  benefit  of  favorable  rates. 

In  certain  limited  circumstances  the 
Section  could  terminate  in  less  than  5 
years.  Thus  the  election  would  termi- 
nate if  the  tax^yer  married  a  person 
who  had  not  elwted,  If  the  law  were 
changed  so  that  the  optional  method 
became  substantially  less  favorable  to 
electing  taxpayers  as  a  group,  if  the  tax- 
payer went  into  bankruptcy  or  became 
disabled,  so  that  he  no  longer  received 
earned  Income,  or  if  he  convinced  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  there  was 
another  good  cause  for  terminating  the 
election. 

TAX-XXKMPT  IMTCnST 

A  taxpayer  who  elects  the  optional 
program  will  be  required  to  agree  to  in- 
clude in  income  presently  tax  exempt 
interest  on  State  and  local  bonds.  Tax- 
pasrers  who  do  not  desire  to  pay  tax  on 
such  interest  would,  of  course,  not  elect 


the  optional  program.  Since  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  only  relatively  few  taxpay- 
m  will  elect,  the  program  should  not 
have  a  ilgnlflcant  impact  on  the  munic- 
ipal bond  martnt. 

Mxmwua.  nrcom 
A  taxpayer  electing  under  the  optional 
program  would  be  allowed  cost  depletion 
but  not  percentage  depletion  on  mineral 
Income.  Thus,  he  could  recover  his  cost 
in  the  mineral  property  Imt  not  any- 
thing in  excess  thereof.  In  addition,  tax- 
payers who  elect  would  be  required  to 
capitalize  their  intangible  drilling  costs 
rather  than  deduct  them  as  they  may  do 
today,  in  many  cases  against  other  ordi- 
nary income. 

CArrrAL  oains 

Under  the  House  passed  bill,  gains 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  as- 
sets (and  real  and  depreciable  assets 
used  in  a  trade  or  business)  held  for 
more  than  2  years  are  class  A  capital 
gains.  Class  B  capital  gains  Include  two 
types  of  gains: 

First  type :  Gains  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets — and  real  and 
depreciable  assets  used  in  a  trade  or 
business — held  for  more  than  6  months 
but  not  more  than  2  years;  and 

Second  tsrpe:  Other  items  which  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  gains  on  the  sale 
of  capital  assets,  including  gains  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  timber,  livestodc 
held  for  draft,  breeding  or  dairy  pur- 
F>oses,  and  unharvested  crops  when  sold 
with  the  land,  and  coal  and  iron  ore 
royalties,  patent  royalties  received  by  the 
creator  of  the  patent,  and  lump-sum  pen- 
sion payments. 

Taxpayers  electing  the  optional  pro- 
gram must  agree  to  treat  like  other  ordi- 
nary income  all  their  class  B  capital 
gains  of  the  second  type.  Thus,  they 
would  not  be  entitled  either  to  the  50- 
percent  deduction  or  the  25 -percent 
alternative  rate  provided  in  the  House 
bill  for  such  class  B  capital  gains.  EHect- 
Ing  taxpayers  would  be  entitled  to  the 
21-percent  alternative  tax  for  class  A 
capital  gains — but  not  to  the  60 -percent 
deduction — and  to  the  25-percent  alter-> 
native  rate — but  not  the  60-percent 
deduction — for  class  B  capital  gains  of 
the  first  type. 

The  allowance  of  the  60-percent  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  class  A  capital  gains 
and  50-percent  deductions  with  respect 
to  class  B  capital  gains  would  not  be  per- 
mitted under  the  optional  method  since  it 
could  result  in  reducing  the  tax  on  class 
A  capital  gains  to  16  percent — 40-percent 
inclusion  at  40-percent  rate — and  to  20 
percent  on  class  B  capital  gains — 50-per- 
cent inclusion  at  40 -percent  rate. 

I'ENSION    AND    PBOrTT-SHASINO    FLAN 
CONTUBtmONS 

Under  present  law  an  employee  is  not 
taxable  when  his  employer  makes  con- 
tributions on  his  behalf  under  a  qualified 
pension  or  profit-sharing  plan.  The  em- 
ployee Is  taxed,  however,  when  the  plan 
distributes  his  benefits  to  him.  Ah  em- 
ployee who  elects  the  optional  method 
would  be  required  to  Include  such  contri- 
butions in  income  when  made — provided 


his  rights  imder  the  plan  are  then  non- 
forfeitable— but  he  would  not  be  taxable    '^ 
(Ml  distributions  from  the  plan  to  the  ex- 
tent of  contributions  previously  included 
In  his  income.    * 

In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  individ- 
ual who  elects  the  optional  method,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  contri- 
butions for  his  own  benefit  under  an 
HJl.  10  pension  plan,  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, he  would  not  be  taxable  on  distri- 
butions by  the  plan. 

BBD'DCTtOMS 

Under  present  law  taxpayers  are  al- 
lowed two  different  types  of  aeductions. 

First,  adjusted  gross  income  deduc- 
tions. In  computing  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, all  taxpayers  may  deduct  trade 
and  business  expenses.  50  percent  of  net 
long-term  capital  gains,  tip  to  $1,000  of  "*- 
net  capital  losses,  expenses  attributable 
to  rental  property,  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion in  the  case  of  trust  beneficiaries, 
and  contributions  to  self-employed  indi- 
viduals' pension  plans — HJl.  10.  In  the 
case  of  employees  only  reimbursed  ex- 
penses and  expenses  for  transportation 
and  travel  away  from  home  may  be  de- 
ducted from  gross  income  as  business 
expenses. 

Second,  taxable  income  deductions. 
In  computing  taxable  income,  taxpayers 
may  elect  to  deduct  from  adjusted  gross 
income  either  the  standard  deduction — 
the  lesser  of  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  or  $1,000 — or  the  itemized  de- 
ductions allowed  by  the  Code  for  expen- 
ses which  are  not  deductible  in  comput- 
ing adjusted  gross  income — principally. 
State  And  local  taxes,  interest  paid, 
charitable  contributions,  medical  ex- 
penses, casualty  losses,  alimony,  invest- 
ment expenses,  and  employee  business 
expenses. 

Taxpayers  electing  the  optional  meth- 
od would  be  allowed  only  the  adjusted 
gross  income  deductions — with  modifica- 
tions discussed  below — they  would  not 
be  allowed  any  taxable  income  deduc- 
tions— itemized  deductions  or  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

In  addition  to  adjusted  gross  income 
deductions,  electing  taxpayers  would  be 
allowed  to  deduct  all  investment  expen- 
ses, expenses  for  the  production  of  in- 
come, and  employee  business  expenses. 
They  would  also  be  allowed  the  deduc- 
tion for  personal  exemptions — except 
the  additional  personal  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness.  Electing  tax- 
payers would  not,  however,  be  allowed 
deductions  with  respect  to  net  long-term 
capital  gains,  percentage  depletion,  in- 
tangible drilling  expenses,  or  H.R.  10 
pension  contributions. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ADJUSTMENTS 

Taxpayers  who  elect  the  optional 
method  would  be  required  to  include  in 
income  the  first  $100  of  dividends  now 
excluded  from  Income  (doubled  imder 
the  House  bill)  presently  exempt  foreign 
source  income  and  trust  income  accumu- 
lated for  their  benefit — or  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves,  their  heirs  or  their  ap- 
pointees. Such  taxpayers  would  not  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  dividend 
credit  eliminated  for  1965  and  subse- 
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quent  years  by  the  House  bill,  the  retire- 
ment income  credit,  or  the  averaging 
provisions  added  by  the  House  bill. 

CONCLPBIONS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  specifics  of  the  plan  I  am 
today  authoring.  But  I  might  say  that  I 
certainly  am  critical  of  the  current  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  the  United  States 
whereby  we  are  at  cross  purposes.  We 
have  a  steep,  progressive  system  of  tax 
rates  intended  to  make  each  person  pay 
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.\>1jii5to<1  gross  iiicoine 


0  to  $3.000 

JS.oiKi  to  $.\nix> 
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lai.diio  to  $.10,000 

$.V).0()0  to  $100,000 
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their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  But 
then,  due  to  certain  social  and  economic 
hardships  which  various  interests  have 
been  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Congress,  there  are  so  many  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  we  find  few  taxpayers 
paying  the  share  that  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  plan  I  offer  today,  which  provides 
for  an  option  of  lower  rates  coupled  with 
elimination  of  so-called  loopholes,  is  a 
beginning  in  the  direcUon  of  a  tax  system 
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simpler  and  easier  for  everyohe  to  under- 
stand, and  a  system  with  greater  fairness 
and  justice  for  every  taxpayer. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fol- 
owing  tables  1  to  7.  table  8,  which  shows 
the  average  income,  excluded  capital 
gains,  and  total  deductions  by  amended 
gross  mcome  classes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  8.) 


Cbangr  In  tai  liability 


bill 


Optional 

rat«  ainrnd 

nirnt  ■ 


House  biji 

and 
optional 
rate  amend- 
ment 


Nuniix-r  of  taxal)le  re- 
turns (thousands) 


Total 


Ejecting 
optional 
tax  rates 


-f^ 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Change  as  percent  of 
present  tax 


House  bill 


0  to  $3.000.... 

$3,000  to  $5.(JU0 
$6,000  to  $10,000." 
$10,000  to  $20,000. 
$20,000  to  $50,000- 
$50,000  to  $100,000 
$100,000  and  over 


ToUl. 


—t— 


''■^'^^'^^l,'^,SS^&.^r.X'^„IZ!SJSSj';S^„^^ 


-38.3 
-26t2 
-19.9 
-16.4 
-15.1 

-lao 

-IZl 


House  biU 

and  optional 

rate  amend- 

Inent 


-38.3 
-26.2 
-19.9 
-16.4 
-15.7 
-13.2 
-14.5 


-18.8 


-18.9 


)^  afn>s  and  salariei 

dividends 

Interest 

Csnital  trains  (ibo'^^nt)"." 
Other  income  (net) 

Income _, 

JV;>(tt-s  and  salaries 

pi\idends  less  exclusion.! 

Interest '"' 

rspital  fains "(M^i^wnt)".""" 
Otlier  income  inntl 


lier  income  (net) 

Adjusted  irross  Income. 


penjons.  or  $100,000  for  married  persons. 
»  Le.'w  than  $2,,'i00,000. 


Exhibit  2 
T.VBLE  2.~Examples  of  disparity  in  effective  rate  of  tax 


$6,300 

892,416 

28,712 

752,015 

'  -54,701 


1.624.742 


6,300 

892,316 

28, 712 

•375,885 

'  -54,701 


$92 

-1,228 

•378,054 


376, 918 


92 
-1,000 
378,054 


1,248,612 


377.146 


Contributions 

Interest 

Taxes 

Medical I" 

Other """"""in 

Tax  after  credits 

Tax  as  percent  of  income 


291,367 
179,883 
219, 743 
16.000 
111.798 


5,697 

1.770 

41.291 


•  I'rimarilj  partnership  mcoitip, 


Item 


Waites  and  salaries 

dividends..  

Interest 

J'«l'lfnl  t^\MTvao'vimn{)\\ 
Wher  Income  (net) 


Income. 


W'Ws  and  sabirlw. 
I>ivl.l,.nd8  lew  excluston."!!' 
InUn-st 

<^«i.ita  1  iiaYM  (Mp^TOnV)*.::: 

"tiXT  income  inet) 

Adjusted  groas  Income. 


'  Includes  adjustment  for  short-term  loss. 
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Table  -i.—Examples  of  disparity  in  effective  rate  of  tax 


Case  A 


$28,680 

116.676 

13,367 

27,684 

35,703 


Case  B 


$196,24$ 
""4,'iM 

"-4,619 


220,900 


28.880 
115.575 
13.367 
13.792 
46,708 


J17.017 


198,079 


196,243 
""4,4*6 

'Two 


Item 


Case.V 


Case  B 


Deductions. 


108,  on 


Contributions  . 

Interest 

Taxes 

Medical 

other 


Tax  after  credits 

Tax  as  percent  of  income. 


$149. 830 


63,106 
»7,2»7 
17,866 
4,207 
27,706 


$12,912 


6,060 
S.097 
$,7M 


138,089 


70 


# 
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Wa(e0  uid  wlMtoa.^ 

UiTblen<iA 

Inf  fMt ---. ..... 

Caplul  gains  (100  penant)— 

Other  inoome  (net)........ .. 


Inoonw. 


Waffes  knd  salaries 

Dividends 

Interest. - 

Capital  Kaliu  (SO  peroent) 

Othor  Income  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  Inoome. 


>  Indndes  capital  loss  caiiyuwn  of  $775,013. 
I  Indades  capital  loss  cairyOTer  of  $37,(W6. 


OaaeA 


«2tt,3B3 

S,  307, 070 

4S,n8 

>-7Q7,«n 

-l.fl88 


4.MI8.319 


Oaae  B 


8373.111 

^6«^,82g 

SI.  776 

«- 227, 278 

-820.133 


4.941.307 


38,383 

5,307.930 

43,938 

-1.000 

-i.an 


5,375,157 


373,111 

5,664.779 

81. 778 

-1.000 

-820,133 


5,167,533 


Dedactlons. 


Contrlbatlons 

Interest 

Taxes 

Medleal 

Otbor  .. 


Tax  after  credits 

Tax  as  perrent  of  Income. 


OaaeA 


0,880,434 


1.812.399 

7.883 

107,955 


Case  B 


$803,728 


419.338 

3.990 

91,887 

'288,'tl3 


^iTiiao 


47 


8,818,518 
78 


'  Inclwles  large  rasualty  loss. 

Exhibit  5 
Table  5. — Examples  of  dUparily  in  effective  rate  of  tax 


'caaeA 

CaaeB 

Caae  A 

CaseB 

Wages  and  sAlariea 

$79,802 
•08,908 

Deductions  

$250, 9S0 

$8,190 

DlTideods 

$178,834 

8a  233 

68.229 

508 

Contributkma 

Interest.™ 

Taxes 

Medical .                                      j. 

iDlsrest 

2^838 

2.758 

1233.530 

2,013 

326 

2,000 

Curital  gains  (100  percent).    ..    

418 

Oi  Mr  Income  (neti 

Inoome 

327,208 

383.123 

Other 

21.331 

1.301 

Wages  and  salarira    

79.802 
3ir2,853 

Tax  after  credits .... 

13.198 

272.457 

Pf'vVVfndti  Vnw  e^chiaiflfi  , , 

178.284 
80^232 
KS08 

Tax  Aft  fMriH^nt  of  incorw 

Interest ......^^...•....•••.•.........•... 

4 

•I 

Capital  (tains  (10  percent) 

Ot  ler  income  (net) ..........      ......    .. ... 

300 

■ 

Adjusted  gross  income.. 

293,925 

382.884 

1  Inchidee  a  large  amount  of  State  Income  tax.    The  high  Sute  income  tax  is  apparently  atUibutabk  to  inu>rt>3t  exempt  from  Federal  tax  but  taxable  by  the  State. 

Exhibit  6 
Table  6. — Examples  of  disparity  in  effective  rate  of  tax 


Item 


Wages  and  salariea.— 

Dividends 

Interest 

Capital  gains  (100 
Other  Income  (net! 


) 


Inotme. 


Wages  and  salaries.. 
Dividends  less  exclusion.. 
Interest 


Capital  gains  (50  peroent) 

Other  Income  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  Inoome. 


CaseA 


$30,000 

76,318 

306 

1.31014M 

-23.  »l 


1,284,667 


20,000 

76,368 

306 

605.213 

-23.283 


670,404 


CaseB 


$301,916 

1,174 
-4,401 
345.275 


578.868 


301,916 

34,944 

1,174 

-1,000 

345.275 


682,309 


Deductions. 


Contributions. 

Interest- 

Taxes 

Medical 

Other 


Tax  after  credits.. , 

Tax  as  percent  of  income. 


CaseA 


$678,419 


463 

587.603 

85,401 

2,500 


385 


Case  B 


$63,403 


43.155 

3,168 

11,072 


5,008 


0.02 


75 


Exhibit  7 
Tablb  7. — Examples  of  disparity  in  effective  rate  of  tax 


Item 


Wagea  and  salaries 

Dividends..' . 

Interat 

Capital  (rains  (100  percent).. 

Other  income  (net) 


Income. 


Wages  and  salariee 

Dividends  leas  exchisioo... 

Interest 

Capital  gatais  (60  percent).. 
Other  income  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  bicoma.. 


CaseA 


$17,708 
258,080 

60.304 
1661.993 

28,505 


935,779 


17,708 

257.068 

09.394 

286,287 
28,605 


650,973 


CaseB 


$201,436 
30,612 


1729 
117,548 


354.325 


201.496 
30,562 

""2.*864 

117,648 


361,010 


Item 


Deductions - 


Contributioiw.. 

Interest 

Taxee 

Medical 

Other 


Tax  after  credits 

Tax  as  percent  of  income. 


Case  A 


$396,106 


130^330 
947.80$ 


13,340 


127,634 


14 


Case  B 


$23,665 


5,290 

937 
13,025 


i404 


244.233 


ilnchides  net  short-term  gain  of  $10,579. 
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T..«  S.-A«r<^  .W*™*,  ^ciaW  .apwa  ,ain..  a^  '^^f-'^'-.  h  a™«n«  ^o«  incnc  cia.^;  ^  return.  ^,500  000  „ 
_^ *  '"^J^'^*^'^  gross  income,  1959  rtiurn*  wun  fi>uu,000  or 


An  returns  > 


Amended  rrocg  ineonK ' 


1500.00010 
$740,900 


Number  of  returns. -i..~. 

Averajrc  sinon<le<l  (rross  Inoome.IITI 

Average  eiclud<>d  capital  gatais 

Averai!eadjusto<]  gross  Inooma..^ _  'v 

Avor:iKt' total  iledurtlons " 

Kxcju.le<l  mr'ttal  Kaii»  as  (>erointifVof"i<IJMt^'^'ri;i"r,;^^- 
Kiclu.led  capital  gains  v  perwntafe  of  amrnded  gross  Income" 
Deductions  as  |>«Tcvtitat:c  of  anieinjcl  pross  inconie_ 

Deductions  as  KrcentiiKe  of  ndjusUMl  cross  incrmie     ' 

TotjJ  capital  rains  as  (jercentagt  of  amended  gross "inwii" 
Median  oilecUve  tax  rate' „ ^       »-~««i 


$700,000  to 
$999,999 


1,002 

$1. 574.  918 

$48a82S 

$1,086,093 

$315,672 

45.0 

31.0 

20.0 

29.1 

62.0 

27.6 


"Easiudes  I  return  with  negative  amended  gioBS  income  and  4  r  turns  with  am.n^«H 
roM  ncome  bet w.^-n  $:'50,000  und  $500,000  notXv?n^de?an  amended 

'  Ailju.-ited  pross  income  iimontlod  for  each  return  to  iwliirl*.  in  r.,n  ~.,>i..i  _  •  j 

l««  reaUred  in  I»5«  and  exdtrie  c.iplt.l  io«  Sove?^  om  tli'^.^C'5T,::^°^ 
.  »  Tax  |«.id  ett»e»ed  as  a  pfercentiigc  of  amended  gross  income^  P«t«J">g  5  jears. 


a,ooo,oooto 
a,9oo.9g9 


$2,000,000  to 

$4,099,909 


$5,000,000  or 
over 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  the  important  point 
shown  by  table  8  Is  this:  For  persons 
having  an  amended  gross  income  above 
$500,000.  the  median  effective  tax  rate, 
the  percent  of  gross  income  which  they 
pay  is  27.6. 

These  figures  were  .leased  on  a  1959 
study. 

For  taxpayers  havlrii  an  Income  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $750,000,  the  median 
rate  was  53  percent. 

For  taxpayers  with  an  income  of  be- 
tween $700,000  and  $1  million,  the 
median  rate  was  28.6  percent. 

For  taxpayers  with  an  income  between 
$1- million  and  $2  milUon,  the  rate  was 
23.8  percent 

For  those  with  an  Income  between  $2 
million  and  $5  mUlion.  the  median  rate 
was  24.6  percent. 

For  those  with  an  Income  over  $5 
million,  the  median  rate  was  23.7  per- 
cent, measured  against  gross. 

The  odd  thing  about  those  figrures  is 
that,  based  on  the  gross  Income  of  an 
Individual,  those  having  an  income  of 
between  $500,000  and  $750,000  pay  at  a 
rate  that  averages  twice  that  of  tax- 
payers in  brackets  above  that  rate. 

At  that  point  a  taxpayer  makes  a 
decision  that  he  will  establish  a  founda- 
tion, that  he  will  make  Investments  which 
furnish  tax-exempt  Income  and  that  he 
Will  explore  fully  into  the  advantages 
or  multiple  ownership  of  small  corpora- 


$821,500                $879,W            r  TKl  *?o            m  m.  i^  " 

««.6«8               Ki^iM            ^£^Vi           2'S5?2  $8,964,243 

WS5.932                $666^iT9                g^'^         -S'^iS  $3,140,892 

$159,379                $r??^749                mSSm            ^'^^  $5,813,351 

6.2                        32  0                 W«».»W                 $415, «»  $2.91S..'5«5 

5.9                       2i2                       Si                        ^*  54.8 

25.6                       ^02                       ui                      ^^  «•» 

27.2                       X7                      41                      if-2  32.6 

11.8                       S.4                       «5                       21.9  M.2 

^n                     =«•«                       SI                       It  ^f 

^^^ 

differ  from  the  one  obtlS^  ,y  ,^1>uT^X  '^l^  o"l'SS?a^.^W^'l^!^'" 
Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  OlKce  of  Tax  Analysis. 


Uons.  into  going  businesses  Wiat  ordl- 

.nd  engage 


nanly  are  foreign  to  him,  a..u  cxigHge 
in  other  activities  that  wUl  make  his  tax 
rate  somewhat  comparable  to  the  per- 
centage paid  by  those  who  make  more 
tnan  he  is  making. 

I  think  the  table  is  useful  in  consider- 
ing this  adjustment. 

Mr    GORE.     Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
^senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 

n  the  chair) .    Does  the  -Senator  from 

Louisiana   yield    to   the   Senator    from 

Tennessee?/^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.    In  the  case  of  election  by 

a   corporation— under   present    law— to 

pay  its  taxes  as  a  partnership,  or  vice 

versa,  the  taxpayer  must  elect,  not  for  1 

year,  but  for  a  5-year  pejlod.    Does  the 


Senator's  bUl  contain  a  provision  for  the 
customary  election  for  a  5 -year  period? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  does 
Mr.  GORE.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  favor  a  5 -year  period,  rather 
than  a  1-year  period? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
However,  there  would  be  certain  situa- 
tions in  which  the  taxpayer  would  be  en- 
titled to  terminate  the  election  before 
the  5  years  had  passed.    For  example,  if 
we  amend  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  more 
burdensome  to  the  taxpayer,  he  can  ter- 
minate his  election  even  though  the  5 
years  are  not  over.    Thus,  the  taxpayer 
could  terminate  his  election  if  the  law 
were  amended  so  as  to  make  the  rate  60 
percent,  rather  than  50  percent,  result- 
ing in  a  higher  tax  rate  for  the  taxpayer 
than  that  to  which  he  was  subject  when 
he  made  the  election.    Or  suppose  that 
when  the  taxpayer  made  the  election,  he 
was  a  single  man,  but  subsequently  he 
married.     Following  his  marriage,  the 
taxpayer  would  have  to  make  a  second 
election  even  though  5  years  had  not 
passed.    In  other  words  in  certain  cases 
a  termination  of  the  election  would  be 

justified  before  the  5  years  were  up 

namely  first,  if  the  law  were  amended  so 
as  to  make  the  election  much  less  favor- 
able to  him  than  it  was  when  he  made  it" 
and.  second,  if  he  married. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
figures  the  Senator  has  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  are  very  interest- 
ing.   It  Is  true,  as  he  has  emphasized  of 
course,   that  taxpayers  whose   incomes 
are  between  half  a  million  and  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  have  an  ef- 
fective median  tax  rate  of  53  percent 
those  making  in  excess  of  that  income 
have  a  median  tax  which  is  approxi- 
mately   half    that    amount.    In    other 
words,   it  ranges  from  23  percent  for 
those  with  an  Income  of  $5  million  to 
28.6  percent  for  those  with  an  income 
of  between  three-quarters  of  a  million 
and  a  million  dollars. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  tax- 
payer finds  he  is  making  more  than  a 
million  dollars  he  decides  that  is  the 
nme  to  create  a  private  foundation 
That  is  the  time  to  make  his  income 


from  capital  gains.  That  Is  the  time  to 
decide  to  go  into  smaU  businesses  even 
though  normally  such  businesses  are  out 
or  his  field  of  endeavor.  That  is  the 
time  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  drill- 
ing costs.  "1  uim 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  hear  the 
entire  statement  of  the  Senator.  Has 
the  Senator  stated  how  this  alternative 
plan  will  affect  the  Treasury'  """"^"^^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  there  will  be   about  2  000 

£«??^f "  ^  ^^  ^^°^  ^^^•^  income 
?K  /n  "^^^  '^°^^  ^^t  the  benefit  of 
£lt  tcS^^?''^  ^^-  "  ^  estimated 
♦VAAn««^  taxpayers  In  the  $50,000  to 
$10M00  bracket  would  use  it.  Abou? 
7,000  taxpayers  in  the  over  $100,000 
^^^^  I.^""^^  ^  ^^  plan.  The  orerall 
cost  is  estmiated  to  be  about  $45  million 
which  would  average  about  $3,000  for 
each  taxpayer  affected 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $45  million.  Are  there  any 
compensating  provisions  to  be  offered 
to  the  biU  that  would  make  up  for  that 
loss  in  addition  to  the  $ii  bmion  tax 
cut?  ^^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  not 
proposing  this  measure  on  the  basis  of 
financing  it  by  taxing  someone  else.   The 
Treasury  Department  has  made  many 
recommendations,    some    of    which    I 
think  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.    One  simple  one  that  has  much 
equity  to  recommend  it  Is  that  where 
a  person  owns  a  number  of  smaU  busi- 
ness corporations,  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest 
income  tax  rate,  at  the  present  time  30 
percent,  and.  under  the  House  bill '  22 
pereent.    It  seems  to  me  that  a  pe^on 
should  not  be  entitled  to  the  lowest  rate 
on  each  one  of  those  small  businesses 
A  person  may  be  in  the  small  loan 
buslne^.  for  example,  and  own   15  or 
20  smaU  loan  companies,  which,  would 
be  separately  incorporated;  and  so  long 
as  he  kept  his  income  below  $25,000  in 
each  company,  his  tax  rate  would  be 
only  30  percent.    In  situations  like  that 
he  could  set  up  a  pension  or  profit-shar- 
ing plan  and  save  half  of  it  by  setting 
up  a  pension-sharing  plan  for  himself 
and  getting  80  percent  of  the  benefits' 
and  getting  the  advantage  on  50  pereent 
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of  his  Income  in  those  plans  which  would 
not  be  subject  to  taxes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
may  or  may  not  Icnow,  I  am  inclined 
to  oppose  the  tax  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration, because  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  a  bigger  deflicit.  There 
is  considerable  merit,  however,  in  the 
Senator's  proposal  as  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. There  are  great  inequities  in 
our  present  tax  structure,  and  the  Sen- 
ator has  underlined  them  very  well,  by 
pointing  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
tax  paid  by  a  person  who  has  an  income 
of  a  million  dollars,  with  that  person 
with  a  much  lower  income  who  pay  a 
far  higher  percentage  tax.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
to  the  Senator's  statement  on  that 
groimd,  as  there  is  merit  to  any  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  bill  which  brings  more 
equity  into  a  tax  structure.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  fine  contribution,  not 
only  in  presenting  an  alternative,  but 
also  in  presenting  to  the  Senate  a  better 
insight  into  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  a  tax  system  which  has  grown 
without  plan  and  in  such  a  way  that,  on 
the  average,  taxpayers  with  incomes  of 
' ,  more  than  a  million  dollars  pay  a  far 
lesser  proportion  than  persons  with  less 
income.    I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  honest  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul.  I  have  on  occasion  voted 
for  various  tax  proposals  which  in  my 
'  judgment  were  advanced  only  because 
of  a  situation  that  had  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  graduated  tax  system 
which  exists  today,  on  the  theory  that 
some  people  were  being  crucified,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  high  tax  rates  that  they 
were  forced  to  pay.  If  we  had  in  the  law 
something  like  my  proposal  we  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  resist  demands 
from  individuals  who  say,  "The  other 
fellow  is  getting  some  advantage.  I  want 
^  a  similar  advantage." 

Senators  are  inclined  to  vote  for  tax 
reforms;  and  though  I  may  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  all 
proposed  reforms,  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  certain  tax  reforms.  For  example,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  qualified  stock  op- 
tion plan  altered.  I  believe  there  should 
be  some  reform  in  our  tax  system. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  a 
very  interesting  contribution  in  offering 
the  suggestions  he  has  offered  this  after- 
noon. They  deserve  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  am  opposed  to  a  tax 
reduction  unless  it  Is  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  expenditures.  I  hope  this 
matter  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
brought  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
very  much.  I  am  very  flattered  that  he 
would  find  my  suggestions  worthy  of 
study  by  his  committee.  I  had  hoped 
that  my  proposal  would  lead  to  a  consid- 
erable improvement  in  our  tax  system 
over  a  period  of  time.    I  realize  that  the 


proposal  would  be  somewhat  experimen- 
tal in  nature,  and  If  it  were  to  be  under- 
taken I  would  hope  that  Congress  would 
see  fit  to  steadily  improve  upon  it  in 
whatever  ways  Congress  felt  it  should 
be  improved. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  intenUy 
and,  I  can  truthfully  say,  with  rapt  at- 
tention, to  the  address  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. The  lesson  I  take  from  his  speech 
is  that  the  crying  need  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation is  for  tax  reform. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  "There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  taxpayers  with 
incomes  exceeding  $1  mlUlon  who  pay 
little  or  no  income  tax." 

I  concede  the  accuracy  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  Will  he  not  go  further 
and  say,  with  respect  to  the  restricted 
stock  options,  which  loophole  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  he  wished  to  alter,  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  a  taxpayer  may  have  real- 
ized as  a  result  of  restricted  stock  op- 
tions, on  which  the  law  does  not  require 
him  to  pay  any  Income  tax  whatever,  and 
that  it  can  be  passed  on  to  his  children 
without  any  Income  tax  having  ever  at 
any  time  been  required  by  law  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  last  por- 
tion of  the  Senator's  statement  Is  some- 
thing that  I  have  not  studied  In  that 
connection.  As  one  who  has  voted  for 
qualified  stock  options,  I  had  no  idea 
what  a  loophole  that  would  prove  to  be. 
I  did  not  realize  that  at  the  time. 

However,  at  that  time  the  qualified 
stock  option  plan  was  sold  to  a  number 
of  Senators,  I  among  them,  on  the  basis 
that  some  relief  was  needed  from  the  91- 
laercent  tax  rate  that  existed  at  that 
time.  The  qualified  stock  option  plan 
proved  to  be  a  much  greater  loophole 
than  I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time — not  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee—dreamed it  would  be. 

As  I  understand,  under  the  qualified 
stock  option  plan  a  person  can  exercise 
his  option  with  no  tax  being  payable  un- 
til he  sells  the  stock.  The  Senator  has 
made  reference  to  the  second  and  third 
generation  profiting.  Perhaps  he  had 
In  mind  options  being  exercised  by  a 
trust,  rather  than  by  the  taxpayer  him- 
self. 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  I  did  not  refer  to  that 
partlcular-"glmmlck." 

I  will  not  go  into  that  subject  further 
at  this  time.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
Is  that  the  Senator  has  made  a  most 
provocative  speech,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  call  for  consideration  of  the 
Senator's  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator's  speech  Illustrates  the  need 
for  the  Senate  not  to  rush  pell  mell  into 
approval  of  a  vast  tax  reduction  without 
reforms,  which  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  Treasury  and  jettisoned  by  the 
House;  but.  rather,  that  we  should  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  correction  of  inequi- 
ties and  any  unfairness  that  may  exist  in 
the  existing  law.  If  we  should  close  the 
loopholes,  perhaps  there  would  not  be  a 


need  for  a  tax  reduction,  and  the  Treas- 
ury might  have  a  great  deal  more  income 
than  it  has  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  will  find  that  I  said,  in 
the  course  of  my  speech,  that  there  are 
those  who  agree  with  the  Senator,  who 
have  been  defending  the  same  position 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  in  my  proposal 
which  would  prevent  them  from  pursu- 
ing as  diligently  as  they  have  in  the  past 
their  views  on  tax  reform.  I  suspect 
that  in  some  degree  the  simplified  al- 
ternative method  might  be  helpful  to 
them. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  a  91 -percent  tax  rate.  I  believe  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  law  which  limits 
the  total  tax  to  87»/2  percent,  not  90 
percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  87  "-i 
percent  of  total  Income.  Of  course  when 
a  person  pays  87 » 2  percent,  that  does  not 
mean  he  Is  through  paying  taxes.  H« 
might  live  in  a  State  like  New  York 
which  has  a  10-percent  Income  tax.  in 
which  case,  after  he  gets  through  paying 
87  percent,  he  might  find  that  about  half 
of  what  he  has  left  is  owed  to  the  State 
government. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
the  expression  of  his  interest.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


JUST    WHAT    IS    THE    STORY     ON 
AMERICAN   UNEMPLOYMENT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  who 
Is  unemployed  In  this  country  and  what 
can  we  do  about  It?  Everyone  talks 
about  unemployment  and  everyone  of- 
fers general  proposals  to  solve  the  un- 
employment problem,  yet  I  submit,  first, 
that  we  know  very  little  about  who  are 
imemployed  and  what  their  needs  are. 
and  second,  that  we  have  given  far  too 
little  thought  to  the  types  of  public  poli- 
cies which  would  alleviate  specific  forms 
of  unemplojonent. 

Congress  does  not  know  enough  about 
the  facts  of  unemployment  to  solve  the 
problem.  Hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  a  few  months  ago 
showed  that  our  unemployment  statis- 
tics are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  nearly  good  enough  to  do  the 
job.  What  we  have  is  largely  Ignored  by 
the  public  and  Congress  in  deciding  vital 
economic  policies. 

In  this  speech  I  intend  to  give  exam- 
ples of  the  nature  of  our  unemployment 
statistics,  their  inadequacies,  and  the  im- 
plications of  these  data  for  public  policy. 

Let  us  look  first  simply  at  the  raw  data 
which  we  have.  In  Augxist  of  this  year 
the  figures  Indicate  that  there  were  77.2 
million  people  in  the  work  force.  Includ- 
ing the  employment  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  Of  this  number,  70.6  million 
had  civilian  employment  and  another 
2.7  million  were  in  military  employment. 
Thus,  the  crude  figures  would  indicate 
that  about  3.9  million  people  were  un- 
employed In  Augxist.  This  would  mean 
an  unadjusted  unemployment  rate  of  52 
percent. 

A  number  of  qualifications  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  In  these  figures.  First  of 
all,  they  must  be  put  into  the  pei*spec- 
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tive  of  the  seasonal  pattern  of  our  un- 
employment.   Making  a  seasonal  adjust- 
ment for  these  figures  will  give  us  an 
unemployment  rate  of  5.5  percent  for 
August.    However,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize, as  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  EtoUGLAsl  has  so  frequently  noted, 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  ac- 
tually employed  but  only  on  a  part-time 
basis  and  who  would  like  to  be  employed 
full  time.     These  pel-sons  are  involun- 
tarily   unemployed    for    part    of    each 
month    or   year.     If   we   include   that 
amount  of  unemployment  on  a  full-time 
equivalent  basis,^  it  will   raise  the  un- 
employment rate  in  August  to  about  6  7 
percent. 

As  I  wiU  indicate  later,  we  also  have 
a  considerable  statistical  problem  in 
recognizing  the  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  been  out  of  work  so  long  that  they 
have  given  up  and  therefore  are  no  longer 
included  among  the  work  force  These 
persons  also  are  unemployed  and  should 
be-^ut  are  not— taken  Into  account  in 
determining  our  fuU  unemployment 
situation. 

At  the  same  tlmo.  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  types  of  un- 
employment. Some  of  these  types  of 
unemployment  represent  less  actual  need 
for  work  and  income  than  other  types 
Moreover,  some  types  of  unemployment 
are  not  readily  solved  by  aggregative 
measures  such  as  tax  reduction,  i  wish 
now  to  examine  In  some  detail  these 
various  types  of  unemployment. 
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•can  saouu  vt  rkcetviko  iducation 
Of  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
S^')f'  ^°\  ^"""^  °^  ^  J^ow  that 
mlT  Tv,^^^'  ^*  P«^t  a^e  young 
f^,^  '^^"  ^7^^^  °'  ^^?  Another 
362.000  or  an  additional  9  percent  of  the 
unemployed  group  are  girls  less  than  20 
years  of  age. 

The  statistical  problem  here  is  to  meas- 
ure the  need  for  employment  of  these 
youngsters.  It  certainly  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that,  in  general,  they 
need  employment  less  than  more  mature 
persons  with  more  responsibilities.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  our  statistics  do  not 
measure  the  nature  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  needs  of  these  younger  persons. 

The  appropriate  policy  with  respect  to  ■ 
e?il  w®  °^  unemployment  Is  not  to 
stimulate  aggregate  demand  but  to  make 
provisions  by  which  these  individuals  can 
continue  their  education  or  training  for 
future  work.  The  effect  of  such  pro- 
visions  would  be  to  decrease  unemploy- 
ment among  younger  persons.  Far  more 
important,   it   would    also   eliminate    a 

iTth.  f  ""^  ^*f'y=  ''^^^'  "^e  waste 
In  the  form  of  latent  talent  which  is 
never  developed  because  chUdren  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  school 


SOM«     OWLT     WANT     PAKT-TUn     WO.K 

We  aU  know  that  of  the  total  civilian 

iv«  7°»r?  °i.nf  *  °^^  P«^P^«'  «"^htly 
over  706  milhon  were  employed  in 
August  1963  and  3.9  mfllion  people  were 
unemployed.  But  how  many  of  us  know 
that  some  575.000  of  those  unemployed 
are  not  interested  in  obtaining  full-time 
emploment?  m  other  words  about  15 
percent  of  our  total  unemployed  are  only 
lookint  for  part-time  wort  • 

We  know  this  statistic  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  but  we  don't  know 
tww  many  hours  on  the  average  these 
^people  want  to  work  or,  in  Twrt    h^ 
^    seriously  they  are  interested  in  obtaining 
^employment.    I    would     imagine     that 
many    individuals    questioned    by    the 
Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs  In  their  sam- 
inL2!^!f!  °^^^  ^P°°^  that  they  are 
thm^^tH*"  part-time  employment,  even 

to   obtain    such    employment    nor    are 
seriously  interested  In  such  employment 

rA^nr^A  ^^""^^  ^^  *="t  ***^'P  these  peo- 
ple find  work?    I  think  not.    We  m^ 

and  need  work.    Then  we  must  attempt 
Ke  f^^"^"''  ^""^  "^^^'^^t  in  terms  o 
fh^iL?^  of  part-time  employment  pos- 
Mbil  ties  which  now  exist.    Finally    we 
SS„T^^^  *^°™*"on  to  the^'  to! 

for  ^.?"*^"^^  ^^^  opportunities 
r^i;  \  P*^t-time  employment.  These 
e^rS^"*^  probably  decrease  our  iS! 

aung  jobs  and  people  more  effecUvSy 
W  «'  *''^*^'''  »««"d'  »>y  removlri 


SOB«    SHOULD    BX   ABLE    TO    RETIM 

90^""^  ^^  another  95.000  men  and 
0?;^."^?°?^°'  «>«P'i^K  some  3  percent 
of  the  total  unemployed,  who  are  65  years 

me^lZ  ?r;-  """"  ^^^"'  ^esponslbil- 
:ll,  ^^  ^,  ^^  somewhat  less  than  they 
are  in  the  middle  age  range  and  there^e 
the  need  for  employment  may  be  some- 
what less  on  the  average. 

Yet  the  statistics  which  we  have  do  not 
provide  infonnation  on  the  extent  of  ?he 
responsibilities  and  needs  which  these 
older  persons  have.  What  would  be  use- 
ful is  information  on  their  Income  levels 
f^'toT"        °'  dependents  and  olhS 

The   appropriate   public   and   private 
policies  in  this  area  are  Improved  retire- 

^ch^S^vJ""-    ?y  the  time  individuals 
reach  65  years  of  age.  they  should  be 

Sfi^VS  ^  °^^  the  benefits  of  retire- 
ment If  they  wish. 

801«   HATS    NO    EXPEHIENCB 

How  many  of  us  know  that  over  15 
percent  of  our  unemployed  group  have 

vVt^^^^^  P'?°"*  '°^^  expeSencJ? 
Yet  we  have  virtually  no  information 
concerning  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
previous  work  experience.  How  many  of 
these  people  are  young  persons  just 
entering  the  work  force?  How  man^^f 
these  persons  are  fairly  weU-to-d7and 
have  never  wished  to  enter  the  labor 
ih'vf.-  ,?°''  "'^"^  °^  th.se  persons  a?e 
^o  J^^m"''  P/  "^"tally  defective  and  have 
had  difficulty  entering  the  work  foree' 

Here  is  an  obvious  example  of  where 
both  education  generally  and  training 
nMi^y^^.  specifically  would  represent 
policies  directly  designed  to  reduce  un- 
employment condiUons.  Much  more 
examination  needs  to  be  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  individuals  who  have 
never  held  a  job  to  determine  their  char- 
acteristics and  their  capabilities. 

SOMK   ARE    HURT    BT    DISCRIMINATION 

It  is  Shocking  to  discover  that  virtimily 
23  percent  of  our  total  unemployed  are 
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nonwhltes,  despite  the  fact  that  these 
persons  represent  only  about  10  percent 
of  our  population. 

Many  actions  can  be  taken  In  the  civil 
rights  area  which  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  this  unemployment.  A  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  would  lower 
many  of  the  barriers  to  jobs.  Improved 
education  for  our  nonwhlte  citizens 
could  Improve  their  opportunities  for 
employment.     These  are  again  examples 

?ir  ^l^w°^^^  ^^*"  ^«^"al  economic 
steps  which  would  substantially  reduce 
our  overall  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  a  day  or  two  ago  a  new- 
book  just  written   by  one  of  the  out- 
standing sociologists  of  our  time,  Ounnar 
'  Myrdal.  was  published.    The  book  an- 
alyzw  the  American  economy  of  1963 
Myrdal.  of  course,  is  recog'nized  as  the 
author  of  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
sociology  book  written  in  this  ceiitury. 
The   American   DUemma."    Mr    Myr- 
dal s  analysis  of  our  economy  today  in- 
dicates that  our  unemployment  is  large- 
y  a  stnictural  unemployment,  that  is 
the  result  In  important  part  of  automa- 
tion.   -This  automaUon  has  not  only  re- 
duced the  need  for  some  kinds  of  man- 
power,  but,  more  importantly,  requires 
a  tramed.  skilled  manpower.    We  have 
not  trained  our  young  people  or  our 
older  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  to 
meet  the  requiremenU  of  the  high  skills 
that  our  economy  now  requires. 

Mr.  Myrdal  can  approach  the  Amer- 
ican economy  with  rare  objectivity  be- 
cause he  is  not  an  American  citizen:  he 
is  a  citizen  of  Sweden.  He  <»n  also  ap- 
proach our  economy  with  a  wide  knowl- 
ecf&e  of  this  NaUon,  because  he  spent  - 
many  years  writing,  studying,  and  re- 
searching this  country  in  the  process  of 

S?e^a."'  ^"^^  ^^'  '"^^  American 
•niose  who  have  scoffed  at  the  notion 
of  structural  employment— and  frankly 
I  have  had  some  question  about  this 
theory  myself— should  take  another  good 
look  at  It.    Those  who  have  scoffed  at 
structural  unemployment  and  said  that 
what  we  needed  was  Increased  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  way  to  get  Increased 
employment  was  to  provide  for  a  bte 
tax  cut  and  thus  put  more  money  In 
the  -pockets  of  our  citizens,  should  re- 
consider such  a  proposal  on  the  basis  of 
Myrdal  s  recommendations,  particularly 
m  view  of  Myrdals  objectivity,  his  ac- 
knowledged competence,  and  the  pro- 
found study  he  has  made  of  the  Amer- 
ican society. 

SOME   ABE    NOT    FAMILT    BREADWINNERS 

Other  interesting  features  of  our  un- 
employment situation  concern  the  mari- 
tal status  of  women  who  are  looking  for 
employment.    About  half  of  the  women     ' 
who  are  looking  for  work  and  are  In- 
cluded in  our  unemployment  statistics 
are  married  and  living  with  their  hus- 
bands.    I  would  think  that  the  prima 
facie  conclusion   from  this  statistic  Is 
that  the  need  for  employment  among 
this  group  would  be  substantially  less 
than  It  is  among  married  men     This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  need  might  not 
be  great  for  employment,  but  It  is  at  each 
income  level  presumably  less  than  for 
the  prunary  breadwlimer.   Our  statisUcs 
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however,  do  not  tell  us  how  many  of 
these  women  have  children  or  other 
,  family  responsibilities  at  home  or  how 
many  of  them  are  only  superficially  con- 
cerned about  obtaining  a  Job. 

Of  the  single  women  who  are  un- 
employed, about  two-thirds  of  them  are 
less  than  20  years  of  age.  This  fact 
alone,  it  seems  to  me,  emphasizes  the 
lack  of  urgency  associated  with  at  least 
part  of  our  unemployed.  We  do  not, 
however,  have  information  on  how  long 
these  girls  have  been  looking  foft  a  Job, 
how  many  jobs  they  have  had,  or  any- 
thing about  their  training  for  work. 

Of  the  total  number  of  unemployed, 
only  about  one-third  are  heads  of  house- 
holds. In  other  words,  only  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  looked  to  by  the  other 
members  of  the  household  as  the  pri- 
mary reliance  for  the  income  required  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life. 

SOm  AU  SIMPLT    MOVIMG  BriWEm    JOBS 

Another  striking  statistic  concerns  the 
duration  of  unemployment.  Of  our  to- 
tal unemployed,  some  43  percent  have 
been  unemployed  for  less  than  5  weeks. 
These  could,  and  presumably  do,  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
voluntarily  left  employment,  in  order 
to  search  for  a  better  Job.  Another  32 
percent  of  the  total  unemployed  have 
been  without  Jobs  for  less  than  15  weeks. 
While  this  is  admittedly  getting  to  be  a 
longer  period  without  income,  it  could 
still  be  explained  in  part.  This  could 
be  due  simply  to  reluctance  to  take  Jobs 
which  are  available — although  we  do 
not  know  the  explanation,  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  statistics. 

VA  MAJOS  PCOBLKM  REMAINS 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not,  by  reciting 
these  statistics,  mean  to  diminish  the 
"^  Importance  of  the  overall  unemployment 
situation.  It  is  still  the  major  concern. 
I  believe  It  is  by  far  our  most  serious 
economic  problem,  and  I  believe  we 
shoiild  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
help  solve  it.  But  in  my  opinion  we 
should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open  and 
with  a  full  imderstanding  of  the  facts 
involved  and  thjsir  implications,  and  we 
should  try  to  adopt  policies  which  will 
help  put  people  to  work  and  will  do  so 
without  inflationary  consequences  or 
without  harmful  effects  on  our  fiscal 
soundness  and  our  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

I  mean,  rather,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  unemployment  problem  is 
many-sided,  and  a  number  of  programs 
can  assist  in  ameliorating  the  problem. 

One  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  is  shown  in  the  statistics  on 
unemployment  which  are  not  available. 
For  example,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
many  persons  have  simply  dropped  out 
of  the  work  force  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  a  job.  Prof.  Charles  C.  Killings- 
worth,  of  Michigan  State  University,  has 
^  recently  stated  that  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  would  be  8.8  percent  if 
individuals  previously  looking  for  work 
had  not  dropped  out  of  the  work  force. 
Professor  Killingsworth's  views  are  sum- 
marized  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 


Times  for  October  8,  which  I  ask  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  lyge.  therefor.  Mr.  President,  first, 
that  a  program  be  initiated  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  unemployment  statis- 
tics: and,  second,  that  the  administra- 
tion begin  to  consider  an  array  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  specific  types  of 
unemployment  which  currently  exist. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not 
already  trying  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems and  with  others;  but  I  make  this 
statement  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics,  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  we  have  done  and  the  hear- 
ings we  have  held  during  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Expert  Disputes  Rate  or  Jobless — Sats  U.S. 

Figures  Exclude  1,500,000  Unemployed 

A  professor  of  labdr  and  Industrial  rela- 
tions said  yesterday  that  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  was  8.8  i>ercent  rather  than 
the  6  percent  reported  by  the  Government. 

The  professor.  Charles  C.  Klllingsworth, 
of  Michigan  State  University,  said  that  Oov- 
ernmem  statistics  failed  to  reflect  an  "in- 
visible army  of  unemployed."  He  said  these 
were  people  forced  out  of  the  labor  market 
some  time  ago  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work,  but  have  become  too  discouraged  to 
search  for  jobs. 

"These  unemployed  persons  are  extremely 
signiflcant  because  If  the  economy  takes  an 
upward  trend  they  wlU  start  actively  seek- 
ing jobs  again."  he  told  a  conference  on 
automation  and  public  welfare  in  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel,  64th  Street  and  the  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas. 

In  that  event,  he  said,  rising  erapIo3rment 
will  have  little  Impact  on  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

"ARMY"  NUMBERS  1,500,000 

.  Jitr.  KllUngsworth  said  the  "Invisible  army" 
totaled  1,500,000  persons  and.  if  added  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  count  would 
raise  the  employment  rate  to  8.8  percent. 

He  said  he  arrived  at  this  figure  by  break- 
ing down  the  1950  male  labor  force  into  49 
age  and  educational  level  groups  and  apply- 
ing the  proportion  of  each  group  to  the 
1962  population.  He  found  that  If  the  labor 
participation  rate  had  remained  the  same 
as  in  1950.  the  present  male  labor  force 
would  be  1.500,000  larger  than  the  Govern- 
ment estimated. 

The  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  gets  its 
figures  by  making  a  door-to-door  monthly 
survey  of  35,000  representative  households  in 
the  country.  Only  persons  who  are  employed 
or  who  recently  searched  for  Jobs  are  counted 
in  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  Klllingsworth  said  that  the  "invlalbte 
arm^  of  unemployed"  was  not  counted  be- 
cause these  persons  have  not  sought  employ- 
ment recently. 

However,  he  said,  his  calculations  show 
that  they  are  of  employable  age.  They  are 
also  persons  with  a  low  level  of  education. 

QUAUnCATIONS    HEU>   INrERIOR 

"The  only  conceivable  reason  these  men 
are  not  seeking  Jobs,"  he  said,  "la  that  their 
qualifications  are  so  Inferior  that  finding 
employment  is  an  extremely  difficult  proposi- 
tion. After  searching  week  after  week,  they 
became  discouraged  and  gave  up. 

Mr.  KilUngswcM-th  told  the  conference  that 
the  "invisible  army"  illustrated  the  lmp<X'- 
tanoe  of  education  in  finding  jobs  In  the 
automated  ag«. 


"There  Is  no  roooa  In  the  labor  market  any 
more  for  unskilled  untrained  persons,"  he 
said.  "The  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  higher  education  for  per- 
sons in  all  economic  groups  to  solve  the  un- 
employment problem." 

The  conference,  attended  by  about  50 
economists  and  welfare  officials  from  various 
States,  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  on  Automation  and  Employ- 
ment, Inc. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    KONRAD    ADENAUER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
architect  of  German  reconstruction,  the 
distinguished  Chancellor,  Dr.  Konrad 
Adenauer,  retired  on  October  15  from  the 
office  he  has  filled  so  admirably,  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  colleague.  Prof.  Ludwig 
Erhard.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  Germany 
without  Dr.  Adenauer.  His  dedication  to 
Western  unity  will  long  remain  an  in- 
spiration. Konrad  Adenauer's  courage 
in  the  face  of  adversity,  his  energy,  and 
his  staunch  defense  of  democracy  and 
freedom  are  now  a  part  of  history;  but 
for  those  of  us  who  know  him  personally, 
his  career  has  been  an  inspiration  and 
his  passing  from  public  office  is  deeply 
regretted. 

His  attachment  to  the  United  States 
and  to  many  of  our  distinguished  citizens 
is  well  known.  Every  American  Presi- 
dent since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has 
had  a  deep  and  personal  affection  for  the 
Chancellor. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  included 
in  the  Record  statements  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  9  edition  of  Der 
Spiegel,  an  edition  dedicated  to  the  re- 
tiring German  Chancellor.  Today,  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  his  in  lauding 
the  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Adenauer,  a 
great  and  true  friend  of  liberty  and  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  I  also 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  two  editorials  published  in  Tuesday  s 
Washington  Post.  In  the  lead  editorial, 
the  significance  of  Konrad  Adenauer's 
role  in  the  reconstitution  of  Germany  is 
pointed  out.  Great  significance  is  placed 
on  the  rapprochement  between  Germany 
and  Prance  which  Dr.  Adenauer  and 
Premier  de  Gaulle  skillfully  managed. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  basis  for  cooperation 
between  these  two  traditional  enemies  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
to  peace  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
times.  It  is  understandable  that  Kon- 
rad Adenauer  considers  this  as  the  most 
notable  achievement  in  his  remarkable 
career. 

The  other  editorial  is  by  Robert  H 
Estabrook:  and  It  calls  attention  to  the 
coincidence  of  the  concurrent  retirement 
of  two  of  Europe's  greatest  statesmen. 
Dr.  Adenauer  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
miUan.  This  is  certainly  significant,  not 
only  due  to  the  effect  that  these  retire- 
ments will  have  on  the  future  of  the 
Western  Alliance,  but  also  because  of 
the  warm  friendship  between  these 
statesmen  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  and  the 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Oct   15 
1063) 
Salute  to  Adenauer 
The   free   world   would   be  guUty   of   the 
grossest  Ingratitude  If  It  did  not  salute,  upon 
this  day  of  his  reUrement  from  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  West  Germany,  that  redoubt- 
^able  man.  Konrad  Adenauer.     Not'aU  may 
agree  with  Winston  ChurchUl  who  dLcrlbed 
him  as  the  greatest  German  statesmaL  since 
Bismarck,  but  none  can  deny  that  Adfnauer, 
more  than  any  other  man,  shaped   into   a 
viable  democratic  state  the  ruins  placed  In 
his  hands  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  present  affluent  state  of  Germany  Is 
only  one  and  not  the  most  Important  con- 
tribution made  by  the  government  which  he 
headed.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
change  that  government  wrought  In  the 
world  image  of  Germany  and  the  Germans. 
In  an  Incredibly  short  period  of  time  the 
Adenauer  government  brought  Germany 
back  into  a  place  of  trust  and  Influence  In 
the  family  of  nations.  Fr<Mn  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  wars  end,  the  present  high 
standing  of  the  country  In  the  councils  of 
the  worlds  governments  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  and  would  not  have  bMn  predicted 
by  any  sober  student  oof  world  politics. 

The  rapprochement  with  France  is  only 
the  culminating  achievement  of  a  policy  of 
realinement  and  rehabiliutlon  and  reunion 
that   has   transformed  a  shunned   and  de- 
tested country  Into  a  nation  that  commands 
attention  and  respect  throughout  the  world 
This  Is  no  little  thing.     And  the  sturdy  old 
gentleman  of  87  takes  out  of  office  with  him 
the  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  this  progress. 
The   skillful   management  of  exits  is   an 
accomplishment  that  eludes  most  dramatists 
and  all  statesmen.     If  the  Adenauer  exit  has 
not    been   dramatically   perfect,    It   sets   no 
precedents.     Statesmen     have    not     devised 
graceful  ways  of  relinquishing  power      And 
no  wonder.     The  most  Imperceptive  of  them 
have  intelligence  enough  to  know  that  "in 
licl.  "'''\a°'  ^*^r^^-»^'ngs  it  is  always  twi- 
i.\^..     °  'wonder  they  dislike  emigration 
into  this  gloomy  region.     And  no  wonder  the 
brightest  of  them  shrink  most  from  the  sur- 
render of  power. 

The  world  soon  will  forget  the  last  few 
monthE  but  it  will  long  remember  the  years 
in  which  the  stern,  unbending,  unyielding 
old  man  made  a  new  Germany.  He  sum- 
moned up  out  of  the  Nazi  ruin  a  govern- 
ment more  democratically  conducted,  more 
economically  sound,  more  politically  free 
and  more  internationally  responsible  than 
anyone  could  have  dared  to  hope  for  when 

n^**K."w*''*'*'*  '^^«  '"^^  ''orl^-  therefore, 
on  this  day  of  his  retirement  from  power 
owes  the  grand  old  man  a  fond  salute 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post    Oct    15 
19631 
Mac  and  Adenauer   MERrr  Gratftude 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
Ix)NDON.— By  one  of  those  stranger-than- 
R.^°°H   5^°*"<^'<lence«.     German     Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmlllan  will  leave  office  at  almost 
the  same  time.     The  87-year-old  Adenauer 
was  blunt  enough  to  say  openly,  before  news 
Of  Macmlllan -8  illness  and  impending  reslg- 
nat  on   that  his  e9-year.old  British  counter- 
part should  already  have  retired.    MacnxUlan 
u  more  subtle,  but  privately  he  must  have 


reciprocated  the  sentiment  toward  Adenauer 
on  many   occasions. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  two  leaders  shoiUd 
deport  estranged,  for  ther«  are  similarities 
m  their  accomplishments  and  techniques 
Adenauer  restored  dignity  and  made  the 
Germans  acceptable  as  alUes.  Macmlllan 
made  British  conservatism  acceptable  on  a 
broader  base  by  substituting  a  pragmatic 
humanism  for  end-of-emplre  moans  about 
lost  power. 

Both  men  have  experienced  disappoint- 
ment. Adenauer  must  realize,  as  he  relin- 
quishes office  today  to  Ludwig  Erhard,  that 
the  Franco-German  reconciliation  for  which 
he  strived  so  long  is  In  danger  of  being 
twisted  by  GaulUst  exploitation.  Macmlllan 
has  ah-eady  seen  his  dream  of  taking  Britain 
into  Europe  frustrated  by  a  French  veto  In 
the  Common  Market. 

Notwithstanding  marked  differences  in 
background  between  the  austere,  boiu-geois 
Rhinelander,  and  the  liberal  Tory  who  came 
to  personify  the  British  establishment,  their 
tactical  methods  also  have  certain  resem- 
blances. Adenauer  has  been  more  wily  and 
autocratic.  Macmlllan  more  suave.  But  each 
has  been  a  master  of  maneuver  who  could 
pretend  one  thing  while  actually  dolne 
another. 

Thus,  Adenauer  appeared  to  cling  to  office 
In  a  futile  effort  to  shelve  Erhard,  and  not 
until  Christian  Democratic  associates  vir- 
tually served  him  with  an  ultlmat\mi  last 
spring  did  he  seem  to  yield.  Yet  there  are 
reports  that  he  wrote  an  American  friend  as 
long  ago  as  January  of  his  intention  to  re- 
tire in  October.  Because  of  problems  in  the 
Conservative  Party,  Macmlllan  himself  may 
well  have  remained  past  the  point  at  which 
he  would  have  preferred  to  leave. 

In  a  broader  Ulustration  of  tactical  agility 
Macmlllan  brought  Britain  back  into  good 
standing  in  the  Western  alliance  while  pay- 
ing obeisance  to  the  cliches  of  Suez,  and 
nudged  Britain  toward  Europe  while  tout- 
ing the  Conunonwealth.  Adenauer  acknowl- 
edged the  German  desire  for  reunification 
but  pursued  policies  which  seemed  to  make 
this  even  more  difficult. 

Here  the  two  may  have  reasoned  from 
opposite  poles  to  a  like  conclusion.  Pro- 
foundly suspicious  of  the  impulses  of  his 
countrymen.  Adenauer  also  knows  that  Ger- 
man reunification  might  produce  a  Social 
Democratic  majority  to  challenge  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  wlentation  of  Western 
Europe.  Macmlllan  has  not  differed  pub- 
licly with  the  aim  of  reimlflcatlon.  but 
some  of  his  colleagues  say  privately  that 
Germany  is  safer  divided. 

Of  course  the  comparison  can  be  carried 
too  far.  With  Adenauer.  Macmlllan's  repu- 
taUon  for  flexibility  and  compromise  un- 
doubtedly fueled  fears  of  an  East-West  deal 
at  Germanys  expense.  To  Macmlllan,  Ade- 
nauer's rigidity  must  have  seemed  an  ex- 
asperating veto  on  hopes  of  East-West 
detente,  made  cynical  by  extensive  German 
trade  with  the  CcMnmunlsts. 

This  explains  In  part  why  the  Macmlllan 
government  has  not  pursued  Anglo-German 
understanding.  Qgrman  Foreign  Minister 
Gerhard  Schroeder.  over  the  doubts  of  Ade- 
nauer but  with  broad  political  support  made 
conspicuous  effca-ts  to  befriend  Britain  at  the 
Common  Market  breakdown. 

Much  BrlUsh  bitterness  stems  from  the 
1914-18  massacre  depicted  in  Joan  Uttle- 
wood's  caustic  production  of  "Oh  What  a 
Lively  War."  Ironically.  It  was  left  to  Har- 
old Wilson  to  lead  the  British  Labor  Party 
the  traditional  repository  of  the  most  viru- 
lent anti-German  feeling,  toward  rapproche- 
ment with  the  German  Social  Democrats 

It  also  is  ironic  that  Adenauer,  despite  hU 
often-expressed  misgivings  about  the  Brlt- 
l«h.  was  the  one  to  make  a  private  approach 
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to  Moscow  in  his  recenUy  dlscloeed  secret 
message  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Yet  this  like 
what  many  Germans  must  view  as  his  ^lll- 
blllty  toward  De  Gaulle,  must  be  put  down 
asthe  aberration  of  an  old  man.  It  does 
de^t  basically  from  his  achievement  in 
linking  Germany  with  her  Western  neigh- 
bors. 

Obviously  the  retirements  of  Macmlllan 
and  Adenauer  will  be  the  signal  for  change 
some  of  it  overdue.  But  each,  m  his  own 
way,  has  been  a  remarkable  statesman  who 
deserves  well  of  the  West.  It  would  be  fitting 
If  the  departures  somehow  became  a  catalyst 
for  closer  association  of  the  two  countries. 

Independence,  Mo., 

,,     „  September  27.  1983. 

Mr.  Claus  Jacobi. 

Editor  in  Chief. 

Der  Spiegel, 

Hamburg,  West  Germany. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobi:  I  am  more  t^an  happy  to 
express,  at  this  time,  my  high  regard  few  the 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
democracy  contributed  by  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer through  the  most  difficult  years  of 
postwar  reconstruction. 

Chancello*  Adenauer  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  who  come  to 
leadership  in  a  great  moment  of  history 

Along  with  everyone  else,  I  hope  that  he 
wUl  continue  in  consultation  with  the  West- 
ern World  so  long  as  he  lives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  Truman. 


A. 


—  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  HOUSEJJF  Representattves 
Washington,  DC,  August  29,   1963 
Mr.  Claub  Jacobi, 
Editor  in  Chief,       i» 
Der  Spiegel, 
Hamburg,  West  Germany. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobi:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  Join  with  the  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers of  Chancellor  Adenauer  In  paying  tribute 
to  him  for  his  many  great  accomplishments 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Throughout  his  life  Chancellor  Adenauer 
has  been  a  beacon  for  all  those  who  believe 
in  freedom  and  liberty.  The  cause  of  democ- 
racy has  been  greatly  advanced  because  of 
Konrad  Adenauer's  political  life.  No  one  has 
evidenced  a  greater  desire  to  bring  about 
unity  and  democracy  than  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer. The  Federal  Republic,  which  he  has 
led  for  so  many  years.  wiU  long  wear  the 
mantle  of  the  Chancellor's  work  in  behalf  of 
democracy  In  Germany  and  Burc^e  Ger- 
mans and  all  Europeans  can  well  be  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Konrad  Adenauer 

I  wish  for  the  Chancellor  continued  good 
health  and  mans,  many  more  years  of  con- 
tinuous service.  nW  only  to  his  country  but 
all  the  free  world. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  McCormack. 


-,     ^  September  24,  1963. 

Mr.  Claus  Jacobi, 

Editor  in  Chief,  Der  Spiegel. 

Hamburg.  Germany. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobi:  I  count  It  an  honor  to 
J^  with  others  In  paying  respect,  through 
Der  Spiegel  to  Konrad  Adenauer  as  he  retires 
as  Chancellor  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. 

But  I  do  not  think  of  this  occasion  as  a 
fareweU  to  Dr.  Adenauer.  As  long  as  he 
lives,  and  long  after,  he  will  be  an  influ- 
ence, both  in  Germany  and  beyond.  And 
that  Is  our  great  good  fortvme. 
^  Cordially, 

AoLAi  E.  Stevenson. 
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D*.  KOMBAA  Abbm  Auai,  CHAircKXOB  or  THa 
.  RsruHJC  or  WB«r  CtaBMAirr 


(By  Anthony  Biten,  Bui  of  Atod) 

For  nearly  6  yean,  flnt  ••  Par«lcn  Secre- 
tary and  later  a«  PrlSM  Mlntoter,  I  worked 
with  the  German  Federml  Chaneellor.  Dr. 
Konrad  Adenauer.  The  fact  that  thla  period 
waa  critical  In  hU  career  flvee  me  aotne  au- 
thority to  aaMea  hla  work,  perhaps  for  Ger- 
many, certainly  for  Surope. 

The  Chanoellor'a  piurpose  waa  ever  the 
lame,  to  atrlTe  for  his  eountry'a  rehahiUta- 
tloa  within  the  framework  of  doeer  poUt- 
ical  and  military  vmkm  among  the  natlooe 
of  Western  Europe.  For  this  he  labored 
with  devotion  and  without  pedantry,  against 
odds  wtaleh  would  have  daxinted  most  men, 
reall^ng  his  purpose  at  the  Journey's  end.  A 
statesman  cannot  ask  for  mere. 

In  the  process  of  battling  for  the  poli- 
cies in  which  he  believed.  Dr.  Adenauer  led 
and  taught  his  people.  It  Is  not  neoeesary 
always  to  agree  with  his  tearhlngs  In  order 
to  understand  the  contribution  they  made 
toward  molding  Oerman  opinion  In  lt«  most 
distressed  phase  Immediately  after  the  war. 

acme  of  my  earliest  memories  of  him  as 
a  negotiator  concern  informal  meetings 
which  we  held  in  London  In  Febrxiary  1962, 
at  the  time  ot  the  funeral  of  King  George  VI. 
It  fell  to  me  to  preside  over  these  encounters. 
In  which  the  French  and  the  n.S.  Fu^lgn 
Seoretarles  joined  me.  Up  to  that  time  the 
negotiations  about  Germany's  future  asso- 
ciation with  the  West  bad  been  inching 
forward  slowly,  not  through  the  fault  of  any 
Individual,  but  from  their  own  complexity. 

For  2  days  we  worked  almost  without  a 
break  and  at  last  began  to  shape  into  some 
order  thoee  Innumerable  qiiestlons  concern- 
ing security,  finance,  and  armaments  with 
which  we  had  to  deal.  It  was  theee  talks,  at 
which  little  could  be  said  at  the  time,  which 
first  gave  me  hope  that  a  full  understanding 
might  eventually  be  reached  between  our 
four  countries. 

An  even  more  critical  phase  lay  ahead, 
however.  In  August  of  1964.  the  French 
Parliament  rejected  the  EDC.  This  was  a 
moment  of  deep  chagrin  for  Dr.  Adenauer, 
when  all  that  he  had  been  working  for 
■eemcd  doomed  to  failure,  yet  It  was  to  have 
a  happy  sequel.  It  fell  to  me  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part  In  the  negotiaUons  which  followed, 
not  from  merit,  but  because  my  country,  be* 
Ing  outside  the  six.  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  find  a  solution  in  a  wider  setting, 
and  It  did  so. 

Looking  back  now  on  the  agreementa 
reached  at  the  London  Conference  In  Sep- 
tember 1964.  which  consolidated  the  West 
and  Integrated  Western  Germany  within 
NATO,  it  seems  a  simple  business,  almoet  as 
though  it  must  have  been.  6ut  this  was  not 
so.  the  Issue  was  often  in  doubt  at  the  time. 
The  agreementa.  as  well  as  their  ratification 
by  the  Parllamenta  concerned,  would  not 
have  been  possible  but  for  the  wise  and  pa- 
tient statesmanship  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor. »  • 

Contrary  to  some  a^^ations.  I  always 
found  Dr.  Adenauer  direct  in  negotiations. 
This  was  so  when  I  asked  him  at  one  of  o\ir 
early  meetings  about  his  Intention  concern- 
ing reparation  for  Israel.  It  was  equally  true 
In  thoee  critical  days  in  London.  The  volun- 
tary declaration  which  he  made  of  German 
intentions  at  a  decisive  phase  ol  o\a  discus- 
sion gave  the  Conference  Just  the  confidence 
It  needed  to  go  forward  to  agreement. 

The  Chancellor  Lb  a  firm  believer  in  pa- 
tience and  the  healing  powers  of  time. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Soviets  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  wreck  his  steady  piuposes  even  with 
repeated  calls  for  Four  Power  talks  salted 
with  tasty,  if  siispect,  bcdt.  I  was  told  that 
at  the  end  oi  one  ol  his  press  conferences 


In  Loadoo,  tiM  CihanceHor  gave  a  reply  ta 

Italian  which  may  be  freely  tranelated:  **■• 
who  goes  slowly,  goea  safely  and  goes  far." 
nus  was  a  fair  soBaiary  of  hla  methoda. 

As  Dr.  Adeaaaer  now  surveys  the  mocu- 
ment  oC  his  actaierenMnt  for  hla  oountry  and 
for  Europe,  he  can  do  so  in  the  knowledg* 
that  be  has  built  soundly.  Others  will  do 
well  in  Europe  If  ibsy  can  emulate  his 
statesmanship. 

Amthomt  Kaaw, 

Mari  of  Avon. 


CUICAOO,  lu... 
September  11.  1963. 
Mi.  Clsub  jACx>n, 
gdifor  <a  Chief,  Der  Spiegel, 
Hamburg,  Weet  Germang. 

DxAX  Ms.  Jacobi:  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  publicly  my  sincere  and  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  Konrad  Adenauer  as  he 
relinquishes  the  poet  of  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Federated  Republic. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  critical  situations 
to  meet  with  the  Chancellor  in  connection 
with  problems  that  were  of  a  delicate  charac- 
ter— problems  that  affected  his  herculean 
effort  to  extinguish  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  the  Germany  of  Nazism.  It  has  been  an 
ennobling  experience  to  come  to  understand 
and  to  appreciate  the  full  depth  of  his 
Inner  conviction  that  the  world  has  no 
place  for  bigotry  and  prejudice,  leave  alone 
cruelty,  as  a  means  of  expreeslng  It. 

In  my  work  in  the  United  Nations  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  his  representatives  and 
to  observe  the  numner  in  which,  under  his 
direction,  they  gave  more  than  simple  lip 
service  to  the  Ideals  of  this  Important  orga- 
nization. 

I  admire  and  respect  him  for  the  life  he 
has  lived,  for  the  sincerity  and  energy  with 
which  he  has  given  meaning  to  ills  sound 
philosophy  of  the  kind  <rf  world  that  he  en- 
visions. May  he  be  blessed  with  many  more 
years  in  good  health  to  help  him  to  con- 
tinue to  inspire  into  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  many  of  us  elsewhere,  with 
hLs  hope  for  a  better  world  which  honors 
the  dignity  of  all  men. 
Sincerely, 

Phujp  M.  Klutznick. 


Ukdcs  Skcbxtabt  or  Stats 

roB  PouncAL  ArrAoa. 
Weshington  September  12,  1963. 
Mr.  Claus  Jaoobx.  « 

Editor  in  Chief, 
Der  Spiegel, 
Hamburg,  Wett  Oermany. 

Dkax  Ms.  Jacobi  ;  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
Der  Spiegel  plans  to  devote  a  special  issue 
to  Dr.  Adenauer  when  he  relinquishes  his 
present  office  as  Chancellor  In  Octobei^  I, 
of  course,  welcome  the  opportunity  to  add  a 
few  personal  remarks  which  will  reflect  my 
feelings  for  this  giant  of  the  post-war  period 
as  he  stepie  down  from  the  poet  he  has  held 
so  long  and  in  which  he  has  performed  so 
notably. 

My  association  with  Dr.  Adenauer  dates 
back  to  those  grim  days  in  the  late  forties 
when  as  head  of  the  newly  established 
Marshall  plan  in  Eiirope  I  worked  cloeely 
with  him  and  his  economic  advisers  in  chart- 
ing a  revitalised  economy  for  war-torn  Ger- 
many In  consonance  with  the  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  other  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe.  The  resulU,  I  believe,  speak 
for  themselves.  Under  his  leadership  Ger- 
many has  experienced  a  remarkable  revival 
as  a  strong  and  healthy  nation.  He  has  used 
his  prestige  and  power  to  promote  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  democracy.  But  more  than 
that — he  has  guided  Germany  into  an  en- 
tirely  new   relationahip   at   friendship   and 


cooperaUoa  with  ita  neighbors  and  with  the 
entire  free  world. 

During  the  ensuing  14  years  our  paths 
have  crossed  on  several  occasions  in  oonf^ 
nectlon  with  subjecta  of  mutual  Interest. 
Although  our  thinking  on  all  matters  tuui 
quite  naturally  not  always  been  IdenUeal. 
I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect  foe 
his  views  and  general  approach  to  problems 
particularly  with  regard  to  reUtlons  between 
our  two  countries,  the  imlty  of  Europe,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  general. 

Future  generations — of  Germans,  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  free  men— will  be  the  richer  for 
his  labors  and  his  devotion  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  Because  of  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
our  two  countries  are  closer  than  they  ever 
have  been.  And  the  mutual  benefits  of  that 
kind  of  relationship  must  be  unmistakable 
to  all. 

In  no  small  measure  because  of  ChanoeUor 
Adenauer's  foresight  and  determination,  age- 
old  rivalries  In  Europe  have  been  converted 
into  an  entirely  new  pattern  of  relationships. 
And  E^irope  and  my  oountry  have  moved 
toward  the  kind  of  Interrelationahlp  that 
provides  strength  and  confidence.  Finally, 
with  the  Chancellor's  active  oooperatioa  we 
have  all  progressed  toward  imique  and  mu- 
tuaUy  beneficial  relaUonshlps  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  states. 

It  Is  given  to  few  men  to  place  their  In- 
delible mark  on  the  history  of   their  time. 
Such    a   mark   has   been    made    by   Konrad 
Adenauer,  statesman  o<  free  Germany  and- 
the  free  world. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  AvBRsu.  HAsanfAK. 


CoiUTS  D'Acnoir 
PooB  Ln  Etats-Unib  D'Eukopk. 

Fori*.  July  27. 1963. 
Mr.  Lbo  Bbavand. 
Der  Spiegel,  Hamburg  Pressehaus, 
Speersort  1. 

Dkab  Sa:  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
July  24. 

I  remember  the  meetings  we  had  in  the 
spring  of  1963  in  Luxembourg. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me  to  join 
In  the  special  issue  you  Intend  to  publish  on 
the  occasion  of  the  end  of  Dr.  Konrad  Aden- 
auer's chancellorship. 

As  you  know  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  Dr.  Adenauer's  leadership  In  the 
recovery  of  Germany,  for  hU  vital  contribu- 
tion In  the  creation  of  a  united  Europe 
and  hla  devotion  to  peace.  I  think  history 
will  judge  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time. 

I  regret  however  not  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  In  your  article  as  I  am 
leaving  Paris  now  for  some  time.  However, 
you  can  quote  this  letter  If  you  so  wish. 

I  hope  another  occasion  will  present  Itself 
for  me  to  cooperate  more  adequately  with 
your  magazine. 

Yours  sincerely,  ^ 

Jean  MoNNrr.        / 


August  22,  1963. 
Mr.  Claus  Jacobi. 
Editor  in  Chief, 
Der  Spiegel, 
Hamburg,  We*t  Germany. 

DxAB  Mb.  Jacobi:  What  a  pleasant  change 
it  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a  living  friend. 

It  Is  typical  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  that 
he  Is  not  ending  his  service  in  the  highest 
office  of  government  to  retxim  to  the  quiet 
of  private  life.  Rather,  like  his  contem- 
porary. Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  like  a 
great  American  President  of  an  earlier  day, 
John  Quiscy  Adams,  he  will  resume  service 
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la  the  far  from  quiet  popular  branch  of  his 
country's  legUUture.  For  him  life  and  serv- 
ice must  continue  together  in  tumultuoiis 
coexistence.      . 

Fourteen  yfers  ago  the  honor  and  Joy  of 
friendship  with  Mr.  Adenauer  began  for  me 
in    the    undertaking  to   transform   occupied 
Germany  into  a  free  and   honored  Federal 
Republic.     After  our  first  mornings  talk  I 
knew  that,  at  last,  Oermany  had  a  states- 
man   worthy  of  the  potentialities  and  the 
confidence  of   the  German   people      For  he 
had  a  vision  of  a  new  Europe  whose  members 
no  longer  sought  preeminence  by  domina- 
tion.   Rather,  unity  would  be  sought  through 
a     new     conception    of     a     common     rood 
for   Europe    as  a   whole;    and   the   common 
good  would  be  sought  by  Joint  efforts  within 
.Europe  and  between  Europe  and  America  to 
attain   It.      In   the   years   that   have  passed 
much  which  was  outUned  by  the  Chancellor 
in  that  morning's  talk  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted German  and  European  policy 

The  sources  of  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
power  have  lain,  so  It  has  seemed  to  me  In 
his  amazing  vitality,  in  the  tenacity  of  his 
convictions,  and  In  his  innate  qualities  as 
an  educator.  This  is  a  good  prescription  for 
preeminence     In     any     democracy  The 

Adenauer  years  have  been  years  of  trans- 
forming education  for  the  German  people 
In  this  time  they  hsve  become  convinced 
Europeans,  spurred  and  guided  by  him  Into 
inU  °'  '***  movement  for  European 

Any  people  Is  deeply  affected  by  Its  environ- 
ment.   Years  ago  the  Chancellor  pointed  out 
to  me  that  this  was  particularly  true  of  the 
Oerman    people    and,   hence,    the    vast   im- 
portance of  the  environment  to  be  produced 
in  Europe  In  the  postwar  years.     One  might 
venture  to  sum  up  hU  career  as  Chancellor 
as  working  for  that  enrtronment  In  which  a 
reunited   Germany   might   play   an   honored 
role  In  a  united  Europe,  in  turn  within  an 
ever  more  closely  united  Atlantic  Alliance 
Not  the  least  of  hU  successes  in  this  work 
has   been    In   educating   his   fellow   citizens 
(German  and  European)  to  understand  the 
vital  relationship  between  the  environment 

of  unity  and  the  achievement  of  reunifica- 

lion  I    / 
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Statxment  bt  Ambassador  Waltkb  Dowling 
It  is  sobering  to  refiect  what  might  have 
been  the  destiny -ftf  this  postwar  world  of 
ours  had  It  not  been  for  the  leadership  and 
counsel  of  a  few  notable  men.  Of  these  lead- 
ers perhaps  none  will  be  proven  to  have 
left  a  greater  Impact  on  his  times,  and  on 
the  future  shape  of  the  Western  communltv 
than  Konrad  Adenauer.  ""'ty. 

Chancellor  Adenauer's  role  in  the  rebuild- 
ing ^  ."  f*»^i^°  ^^^''^-  ""^^^^K  ''■°°^  tyranny 
and  defeat,  today  enjoys  the  esteem  and  sup- 
port of  Ita  AUantlc  allies,  would  alone  Insure 
^H^f^.'J?.  <3«"»a°  history.    But  one  must 
add    to    this    remarkable    achievement    the 
great  sum  of  his  accompllshmente  for  Euro- 
pean  unity   and   the   defense  of  the  West. 
Without  Germany,   the  West  would  be  in- 
complete;  without  the  West,  German  aspi- 
rations for  a  peaceful,  unified  future  would 
seem  forlorn  Indeed.     Much  of  what  we  all 
hope  to  attain  still  lies  ahead,  but  we  need 
only  look  back  15  years  to  see  how  far  we 
have  already  come.     And  if,  after  thU  back- 
ward glance,  we  look  into  the  future    then 
we  begin  to  perceive  the  measure  of  Konrad 
Adenauer's  attainments. 

Waltkb  Dowlinc. 


tlon. 

A  great  host  of  fi^iends  wish  for  the 
Chancellor  many  years  of  service  In  the 
Bundeshaus.  There  he  can  guard  and  guide 
the  evolution  in  Oermany  and  Europe  which 
owes  so  much  to  him.  Indications  are  not 
lacking  that  his  vigilant  eye  wlU  be  needed 
and  that  occasions  may  well  arise  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  when  we  may  need  his 
tart  and  Ironic  admonlUon— once  given  to  a 
mutual  friend-that  God  unhappily  limited 
the  Intelligence  of  man  but  not  his  stupidity 

On  this  occasion  on  which  my  friend' be- 
gins a  new  career,  I  sajlute  him  with  deep 
respect  and  affection.      i  ^ 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dkan  Acheson. 


H 


Statement    or    Senatob     Mike    Manstieu, 

LeK^^-     °'     **°'"**'"-     °~     CHANCELLO. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Western  Europe 
needed  political  leaders  to  point  the  way  up- 
ward out  of  the  ruins.    It  needed  stat«,men 

whi^^h'In'',?^*  "~*"  °'  Europeanlsm  from 
which  all  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  de- 
r  ve  their  spirit  and  being.  And  it  needed 
strong  human  beings  to  resist  new  on- 
•laughts  on  freedom.  In  Germany  Chancel- 
or  Adenauer  rose  to  meet  these  needs.  He 
is  a  great  Oerman  poUtkJal  leader,  an  out- 
standing European  statesman,  and  a  stronr 
humanitarian  of  the  West.  ^ 

IfiKE  MaNSTIXLO. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  THE  PER- 
FORMING ARTS 

r,,^J-  H^^MPHREY.    Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Richard  Coe's  trenchant  criticism  of  the 
present   accommodations   for   the   per- 
forming arts  in  Washington  is  timely 
f^^.  Juftifled.    It  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  the  capital  of  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  can  provide  nothing  more 
suitable,  either  for  its  visitors  or  t6T  its 
citizens,  than  Uline  Arena.    It  may  now 
be  called  the  Washington  Coliseum  and 
much  money  and  effort  may  have  'gone 
into  its  conversion;  but  it  is  not  now.  nor 
shall  it  ever  be.  a  substitute  for  the  ac- 
commodations   that    Washington     de- 
serves.    The   President   requested   that 
Washmgton  be  made  the  showplace  and 
example  for  the  whole  country.     Uline 
Arena  is  an  example  of  a  place  in  which 
not  to  present  shows.    These  accommo- 
dations are  an  insult  to  the  performers 
the  audience,  and  the  essence  of  the  arts 
By  passively  accepting  this  disservice' 
we  tacitly  degrade  the  artistic  aspira- 
tions of  this  great  country. 

«i^.^  K^}^^J°^  "^  ^  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  the  disservice  that  we  are  doing 
to  the  country  and  to  this  Nation's  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  allowing 
Washington  to  go  on  year  after  year 
without  suitable  auditorium  space. 

I  commend  Mr.  Coe  for  bringing  this 
need  to  the  community's  attention.  It 
can  most  logically  be  met  by  quickly 
making  funds  available  for  the  Nation^ 
Cultural  Center. 

Congress  must  realize  its  obUgaUon  to 
this  endeavor.  We  must  discharge  this 
responsibility  by  serving  as  an  example 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  the  area 
Of  contributory  generosity.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  may  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  Cultural  Center,  as  an  indication 
to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Coe's  exceUent  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

ror^r  "'"''*"«""  "••«-"- 

Only  MAKxsHirr  Home:  a  Spobts  Palace  No 
Place  fob  Abts 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 
Our  "Capital  of  the  Western  World"  last 

Bolshol  Ballet  took  the  onlv  sta»  «t  V«„ih 
Sena  ^°     Coliseum,     bom     mine's 

The  coliseum,  down  by  the  railroad 
tracks,  was  built  for  sporta  eventa  WUh 
commendable  largesse  aid  perseverancf  ite 

S^M?"'''^  ^^°-  ^^"abora'^t^hancirrne,^ 
with   Messrs.  Sol  Hurok  and   Patrick  Hav^ 

l^ZlTf"^  ".^«"'  ^P^°^«  acoustics,  an?giv1 
An   h'.w"''*  ^"^  '°  *^*  »P°'t«  palace* 

taste  of^l^n'*'"?-  "  ^  '^''^'  ^  ^ave  a 
teste  of  fine  dancing  than  none  at  all  Mi- 
raculously, the  performances  had  the  erclte- 
ment  of  the  best.    But,  let's  face^lt  the  nro 

fln^^/'^t'*'    t^^atrlcal.    and    rousing.     The 

«Dec^^5/""-'"°^^  ^''^»«'  cannot^ 
expected.     Future   evente  will    be    carefuiiv 

^atefii^ri  1 '  ^'^^  -^»^-ii  i!^ 

5>a?hy  "*""*""    ^°"'^   '""^    total 

But  thU  Is  still  a  disgrace  and  a  very  seri- 

uln  m^r^''^'^^^^^  ^°^  I  canno^nd 
It  in  myself  to  be  as  grateful  as  I  should 

TiLl^^  ™"^.^  '■^*''''  "  »  ^tlzen  of  the 
rtchest    country    In    the    world,    that    tWs 

^^^^iL'""''^^'''  °'  "^«  performing  ^ 

is  the  best  our  country's  Capital  can  offer 

I  resent  the  makeshift  and  the  soote  of 

i?^ni^f>,''*'lf^"°"°'»  ''^^  ^  kettle  drC^  I 
resent  the  seedy  location,  miserable  traffic 
arrangements,  and  muddy  paths.  I  r^nt 
late  comers  and  early  leavers  shuflUnR  on 
cement  aisles  and  steps.  I  even  resentSf  tS 
poor  usher  who  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  know-that  one  of  the  two  ladies^^ 

^if f  ^^i  ^°''^  ^**  ^"  t*»e  wife  of  our 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  V^*  °'  "^  ^^°  ^°^  ^^^  city  know  that 
an  American  city  as  there  is  and  Its  life  and 
d^fi  "",*  stimulating  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  say,  most  New  Yorkers.  Los  An- 
gelenos  or  San  Franciscans.  Many  of  us  who 
have  come  here  from  all  over  live  here  by 
choice  and  proudly.  ' 

•That  Is  another  reason  the  miserable  make- 
shift Is  so  inexcusable.  We  have  our  beautl- 
rul  galleries,  museums,  universities  and  dv- 
namlc  private  salons.  But  we  are  missing  a 
vital  and  wonderful  aspect  of  civilised  life 
The  reason  this  Is  so  depressing  U  that  Is 
goes  so  much  deeper  than  merely  complain- 
ing about  the  lack  of  a  building,  it  points 
to  other  weaknesses  and  Irresponsibilities  we 
have  permitted  In  so  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  this  city's  life. 

The  plight  of  our  symphony  and  Ita  players 
Is  pertinent.  So  U  that  of  our  schools  So 
Is  the  fact  that  Congress  votes  money  for 
a  fish  house  and  that  words  are  getting  to 
be  meaningless.  That  these  things  are  all 
related  must  be  recognized.  Our  arts  cannot 
rise  far  above  the  world  they  reflect. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  ours  Is  a 
young  country,  it  is  time  for  us  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  arte  never  have  been  self- 
supporUng.  The  disappearance  of  the 
wealthy  patrons  of  the  arte  through  tax 
schemes  has  created  foundations  which  are 
only  Just  beginning  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  the  performing  arte.    If  we  are  not  to  have 
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tlM  subsidies  (municipal.  Stats  or  Psdsral) 
dreaded  by  so  many.  It  is  up  to  tlas  system 
we  do  have  to  create  alternatives. 

They  have  been  solved  elsewhere. 

"Dont  call  Washington  mcksville,**  cau- 
Uoned  Sol  Hurok  the  other  night.  "It's  an 
Insult  to  HlcksvUle.  Starting  with  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  roaming  out  to  Santa 
Monica,  Calif..  I  can  name  you  40-odd  so- 
called  Hlcksvilles  where  the  arts  are  hand- 
somely boused.  Los  Angeles  Is  about  to  open 
a  magnificent  complex.  Washington  Isnt 
even  In  the  HlcksvUle  league." 

I  would  say  that  this  Is  one  more  reason 
why  the  Cultural  Center  must  be  built  ex- 
cept that  I'm  weary  of  saying  it,  as  you 
must  be  ot  hearing  it.  I  dont  give  a  hoot 
ham  It  looks  to  our  visitors.    I  do  give  several 


hoots  what  It  means  to  oar  country  and  its 
people,  what  it  reflects  of  our  ▼aluea.  Those 
values  ar*  not  good  enough  and  It  Is  a  po- 
tentially fatal  thing  to  hare  unworthy 
values. 


took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  16  (legislative  day  of 
October  15),  1963: 

DXPASTMSNT    or    TUX    NaVT 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

*  DxPAXTMXJfT  or  DcrxNSX 

William  P.  Bundyt  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Paul  H. 
Nltze. 


AIco    Workers  Send    100-Ton    Greetuif 
C«H    Orcrscas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or   NIW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16. 1963 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  constituents  of  mine  at  the 
Schenectady  plant  of  Alco  Products,  Inc., 
have  sent  a  unique  "greeting  card"  pver- 
seas  to  Pakistan  in  an  inspiring  and  note- 
worthy act  of  international  good  will  and 
friendship. 

The  "card"  certainly  is  the  world's 
largest — a  2,150-horsepower  diesel-elec- 
trlc  locomotive,  58  feet  long  and  weigh- 
ing more  than  100  tons.  It  bears  the 
signatures  of  1.200  Alco  workers  who 
swarmed  over  the  giant  'card '  to  sign 
their  names  with  felt-nib  pens  on  a  plas- 
tic "cocoon"  that  had  been  sprayed  over 
the  finish  paint. 

It  is  going  halfway  around  the  world 
to  loccmotive  shopworkers  in  Lahore, 
Pakistan.  Its  cab  Is  loaded  with  gifts 
contributed  by  the  friendly  workers  of 
Alco.     » 

This  locomotive  is  the  200th  that  Alco 
has  shipped  to  Pakistan  as  part  of  that 
country's  diesellzation  of  its  railroad  sys- 
tem. I  am  proud  that  this  major  indus- 
trial firm  in  my  congressional  district  is 
the  leading  producer  of  diesel-electrlc 
locomotives  for  oversea  markets.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  the  company  received  the 
Presidents  "E  for  Export"  flag  for  its 
outstanding  activities  in  support  of  the 
national  program  for  export  expansion. 

Since  1947  Alco  has  built  more  than 
1,800  main  line  locomotives — valued  at 
more  than  $200  million — for  railroads  in 
Asia.  South  and  Central  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  Australia.  When  Pakistan 
Western  Railway  completes  the  first  half 
of  its  diesellzation  program  this  year,  260 
of  the  311  diesel-electi-ics  in  service  will 
bear  the  Alco  trademark. 

The  greeting  card  idea  was  bom 
when  Alco  employees  heard  that  the 
Pakistani  shopworkers  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  topnotch  basketball  equipment 
for  their  recreation  program.    They  de- 
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TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


cided  to  help  out  by  providing  the  equip- 
ment. Then  they  decided  to  ship  it  "by 
ra^"  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive  being 
shipped  to  Pakistan.  The  finishing 
touch,  of  course,  was  for  each  man  to 
sign  the  locomotive  in  greeting  to  the 
Pakistanis. 

This  type  of  generous,  warmhearted 
feeling  for  other  peoples  Is  badly  needed 
in  these  difficult  times.  I  am  sincerely 
gratified  that  it  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
my  constituents  at  Alco  and  I  devoutly 
hope  it  is  catching  and  spreads  through- 
out the  land. 


No.  17 — Maine:  The  Gamblers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   IfXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16. 1963 

Mr,  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  more  par- 
ticularly the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  some  inter- 
esting figures  relating  to  the  extent  of 
gambling  in  that  State. 

Last  year's  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Maine  came  to  over  $15  million  from 
which  the  State  derived  a  little  over  $1 
million  in  revenue.  However,  illegal  off- 
track  betting  is  far  more  important. 
Estimates  presented  to  the  McClellan 
committee  peg  off-track  wagering  in  that 
State  at  almost  $300  million  a  year. 
This  represents  only  illegal  gambling  on 
horses.  By  expert  computations,  the 
total  moneys  illegally  gambled  in  Maine 
last  year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600 
million. 

Some  10  percent  of  the  turnover,  Mr. 
Speaker,  sticks  to  syndicate  hands  as 
gross  profits.  After  significant  expenses 
are  Incurred  for  the  corruption  of  gov- 
ernmental and  law  enforcement  process, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  money  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  syndicates. 

Unfortunately,   these  profits  help  to 
finance  vmderworld  schemes  of  all  sorts' 
and  colors — and  help  to  provide  a  fat 
bankroll  for  organized  crime. 


Unless  we  wake  up  to  the  need  to 
control  the  natural  human  gambling  im- 
pulse, rather  than  pretend  it  Is  erad- 
icable,  the  dollars  gambled  by  the  people 
of  Maine  will  continue  to  go  on  sub- 
sidizing the  web  of  dirt  spun  by  the  crime 
empires. 

All  we  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  sense 
and  the  courage  to  follow  the  example 
of  virtually  all  of  our  European  and  Latin 
American  aUies.  A  Government-run  lot- 
tery will  undermine  the  foundations  of 
crime  while  propping  up  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Is  it  not  time  that  gambling 
dollars  started  to  work  for  the  pubUc 
good — in  Maine  and  in  the  entire 
Nation? 


The  Land  and  Water  Contenration  Fund 
Act  of  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or   OXOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16. 1963 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  a  copy  of  HJL  3846.  as 
amended,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  October 
11.  1963.  This  bill,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1963,  would 
serve  a  laudable  purpose — the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  of  our  Nation. 
However,  one  amendment  seeks  to  im- 
pose admission  fees,  including  annual 
fees  of  as  much  as  $7  for  the  use  of 
recreational  areas  under  certain  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of  Georgia  is 
blessed  ^ith  great  natural  resources. 
Thousands  of  my  constituents  enjoy  fa- 
cilities of  nearby  Lake  Allatoona  and 
Lake  Lanier — both  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  taxpayers  have  already  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  providing  these  facili- 
ties. I  think  it  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  now  to  impose  on  the  hapless 
sportsman  these  additional  charges. 

I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  my  constit- 
uents in  voicing  strong  opposition  to  this 
provision. 


Kentuddans  Concerned  Over  Statewide 
Gamblinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KXHTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1963 
Mr.  SNYDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FiNol  in  his  extension  of  remarks 
appearing  at  page  19452  in  the  Congres- 
sional RacoRD— in  a  statement  which 
was  entitled  "Kentucky:  The  Gambler's 
Paradise"— Indicated  that  he  would  like 
to  mention  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  more  particularly  to  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky  about  the  hold  of  gambling  on 
Kentucky.    The  genUeman  states  that 
based  on  testimony  before  the  McClellan 
committee  that  it  can  be  estimated  that 
the   yearly   gambling   turnover   In   the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  can  reach 
$1.7  billion.   Whether  or  not  the  $58  mil- 
lion in  legal  parimutuel  betting  is  in- 
cluded within  this  figure.  I  do  not  know 
but  I  assume  that  it  is  not  from  the  con- 
notation of  the  gentleman's  remarks.    I, 
for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  hang  my  head  in 
shame  that  my  State  has  gotten  what  is 
awiarenUy   a  national  reputation   for 
such  Illegal  acUvlty  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  mentions.    I  would  say 
in  all  sincerity,  that  I  have  received  no 
indication  from  my  own  community  that 
any  illegal  gambling  is  going  on  there 
Perhaps,  of  course,  this  could  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  Churchill  Downs,  where 
most  of  the  legal  parimutuel  betting  goes 
on.  Is  within  my  district  and  the  neces- 
sity for  an  illegal  operation  is  minimized 
I  would  therefore  assume  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Ulegal  operaUon  Is  going  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Such  Illegal  activities  as  are  described 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  are 
not  condoned  by  me.  and  I  am  confident 
are  not  condoned  by  any  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  from  my  State. 

There  are  certain  other  acUviUes 
Which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  re- 
cent weeks  and  months  that  have  taken 
place  In  Kentucky  that  are  equally  as 
undesirable  as  illegal  gambling.  I  would 
assume  that  since  our  unfavorable  repu- 
tation in  this  regard  has  traveled  all 
the  way  to  the  great  State  of  New  York 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  certain 
areas  of  our  State  must  certainly  be  at 
a  minimum.  I  have  heard  references  at 
home  to  the  fact  that  law  and  order 
have  broken  down  in  some  areas  in  re- 
gard to  gambling  and  bootlegging  and 
that  a  serious  law  enforcement  problem 
may  exist  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  for  all 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
had  occasion  to  read  his  remarks,  to 
know  that  there  are  many  of  us  In  Ken- 
tucky who  are  concerned  about  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order— who  are 
concerned  about  the  flgiu-es  which  the 
gentleman  menUoned,  as  to  the  extent 
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of  the  illegal  gambling  In  our  State  and 
other  Improper  activities. 

I  wotQd  like  the  gentleman  further  to 
know  that  I  believe  that  citizens  of  Ken- 
tuckl  are  concerned  about  this  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  intend  to  rectify  the  situ- 
ation on  November  5,  1963,  by  placing 
our  State  in  the  hands  of  a  cleanup 
team  dedicated  to  the  riddance  from  our 
State  of  this  and  many  other  evils. 

While  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  I  do  want  him  to 
know  that  I  have  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  they  will 
correct  this  situation  in  the  very  near 
future. 


Senrinf   People  Thronfh  Credit   Unions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1963 

,n^':  "^^^^^    ^^'  Speaker,  October  17. 
1963  is  International  Credit  Union  Day. 

Each  year  leaders  of  industry,  labor, 
business  and  commerce,  education,  re- 
ligion, and  government  pause  to  Join 
credit  union  members  of  the  free  world 
in  recogniOon  of  the  splendid  service 
rendered  by  credit  unions. 

Today  I  want  to  Join  those  who  rec- 
ognize the  more  than  50  years  of  service 
of  the  organized  credit  union  movement. 
Any  idea  which  endures  and  continues 
to  grow  throughout  more  than  50  years 
of  existence  is  certain  to  be  based  on  a 
solid  foundation. 

In  1912.  President  William  Howard 
Taft  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  relative  to  credit 
unions.  A  portion  of  the  text  read  as 
follows: 
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foreign  lands.    Great  returns  are  bound 
to  accrue  to  the  free  worid  for  the  time 
and  efftmt  devoted  to  this  fine  work    We 
have  alf%ady  heard  of  some  <rf  the  ac- 
complishments made  in  Peru,  and  new 
returns  will  be  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries such  as  Brazil.  BoUvia,  Colombia 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  Ireland.   It  is  help- 
ing to  create  the  seed  of  private  saving 
and  capital  so  vital  to  a  free  economy 
Even  Africa,  Korea,  and  the  refugees 
from  Communist  China  have  awakened 
to  the  credit  union  idea.     The  demo- 
cratic principles  of  this  exceUent  people- 
to-people  program  is  being  demonstrated 
m  67  foreign  lands.    In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  the  first  vote  ever  cast  by  a 
citizen  is  in  his  credit  union. 

Recognizing  the  work  of  more  than 
750,000  credit  union  members  of  my  home 
State,  I  point  with  great  pride  to  their 
record  of  the  past  32  years.  Members 
have  accumulated  in  savings  more  than 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  im- 
pact of  the  1,260  Ohio  credit  unions  on 
the  economy  of  Ohio  has  been  felt  many 
tunes  because  most  of  these  doUars  con- 
tinue to  flow  back  into  the  business 
stream  again  and  again. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  volunteer 
credit  union  officials  over  the  years  pro- 
vide the  inspiration  for  me  to  salute 
credit  union  members  everywhere.  In- 
dustry, labor,  education,  religion,  busi-  ' 
ness  and  commerce  leaders  can  Join  with 
people  in  Government  to  recognize  Inter- 
national Credit  Union  Day,  1963 


Ten  Reasons  for  the  18-Year-Old  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WC8T  TIBOIIVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QT  REPRESENTATTVES 


A  very  good  law  has  been  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  allowing  the  Incor- 
poration of  credit  unions  which  should  fur- 
nish an  example  to  the  other  States.  Their 
establishment  U  generaUy  a  matter  of  State 
legislation  and  encouragement;  their  orea- 
nlzatlon  wonderfully  simple,  as  the  Euro- 
pean experience  shows  and  their  success  U 
practically  inevitable  when  the  environment 
Is  congenial  and  where  proper  laws  are  passed 
for  their  conduct. 

One  by  one  the  States  foUowed  the 
lead  of  Massachusetts  and  today  almost 
every  State  has  a  State  credit  union 
act— in  addition,  there  is  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  which  Congress  passed 

The  more  than  thirteen  and  one-half 
million  members  in  21,000  UJS.  credit 
unions  and  the  2.9  million  members  in 
4,650  Canadian  credit  unions  are  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  idea  in  North 
America.  This  success  continues  to  at- 
tract attention  of  others,  for  the  idea 
is  spreading  to  many  other  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

Operating  under  the  principle  that  "it 
is  part  of  our  American  tradition  to  work 
things  out  together."  credit  union  lead- 
ers have  Joined  with  Government  agen- 
cies to  provide  technical  assistance  to 


Wednesday.  October  16, 1963 
TAi    HECHLER.    Mr.    Speaker,   here 
are  the  reasons  why  I  support  the  lower- 
ing of  the  voting  age  to  18: 

First.  Many  young  West  Virginians 
are  leaving  the  State.  The  right  to  vote 
will  give  18-year-olds  a  voice  in  the  kind 
of  future  they  would  like  for  West  Vir- 
ginia and  give  them  a  stake  in  building 
the  State.  ^^ 

Second.  When  the  voting  age  was  set 
at  21.  nearly  200  years  ago,  the  school 
system  was  not  what  it  is  today  People 
at  18  today  are  far  better  educated  than 
they  were  at  21  in  the  old  days. 

Third.  There  is  far  more  Illiteracy 
among  people  over  60  than  there  is 
among  people  between  18  and  21. 

Fourth.  If  18-y«ar-olds  can  be  drafted 
and  exposed  to  enemy  fire  In  Vietnam 
and  other  trouble  spots,  they  ought  to  be 
old  enough  to  vote. 

Fifth.  Under  the  law.  If  18-year-olds 
can  make  wills,  get  married,  get  Ucenses 
to  drive,  and  be  sued,  they  ought  to  be 
considered  competent  to  vote. 

Sixth.  The     18-yarar-old     vote     has 
y^o?*ed    very    well    In    Georgia— since 
1943— and    In    Kentucky— since     1955 
Any  State  can  set  the  age  limit  for  voting 
as  it  chooses. 


\- 
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Seventh.  Medical  science  has  enabled 
people  to  live  longer  and  the  average  age 
of  theelectorate  is  rising;  the  18-year-old 
vote  would  help  balance  this  trend. 

Eighth.  By  the  time  students  reach  18, 
many  are  very  much  interested  in  cur- 
rent affairs;  if  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
they  frequently  lose  interest  by  the  time 
they  are  21  and  allowed  to  vote. 

Ninth.  To  work  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  the  minimum  age  under  the 
civil  service  laws  is  18.  If  they  are 
capable  of  working  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  18,  they  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered old  enough  to  vote. 

Tenth.  The  idealism  and  enthusiasm 
of  young  people  will  help  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  Government  and  politics. 


GmmtaI  Palasld,  PoUs^-AaMrioiB   Hero 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  comracncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  11  freedom-loving  Americans 
observed  the  184th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  the  fa- 
mous Polish-American  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  period.  Each  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  brave  soldier  who 
gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of  American 
freedom,  we  acknowledge  the  debt  we 
owe  to  his  memory  and  we  observe  Pu- 
laski Day  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Like  his  kinsman  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko, Pulaski  left  his  native  Poland  and 
came  to  the  American  Colonies  to  assist 
ovu"  budding  Nation  in  its  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. He  contributed  much  toward 
victory,  including  his  own  life  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1779,  when  he  fell  in  battle  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Savannah.  He  was  only 
31  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
during  this  brief  period  of  life  he  proved 
himself  a  gallant  fighter  for  freedom, 
first  for  the  freedom  of  Poland  from 
R\i8sian  domination,  and  later  for  the 
freedom  of  the  American  Colonies. 

George  Washington  was  much  im- 
pressed with  Pulaski's  military  experi- 
ence and  put  him  in  charge  of  organizing 
the  cavalry.  Pulaski  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown  and  Trenton,  then 
was  attached  to  the  main  army  at  Valley 
Forge  diu-ing  the  winter  of  1777-78,  and 
later  was  detailed  to  the  southern  cam- 
paign where  he  subsequently  lost  his  life 
at  Savannah. 

Today,  184  years  later,  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  this  man  who  came  to 
our  shores  to  help  us  attain  liberty  and 
Justice.  His  own  homeland,  Poland,  was 
not  free  then,  as  it  is  not  free  in  our  own 
day.  Thus.  Pulaski's  cause  for  freedom 
remains  ovu*  cause  today  and  the  cause 
of  all  mankind.  Let  us  hope  that  very 
soon,  in  our  lifetime,  we  shall  yet  see  a 
liberated  and  happy  Poland  flourishing 
in  Exu-ope  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

Americans  of  Polish  origin  have  made 
great  contributions  to  every  sphere  of 
activity    in    this    country.    They    have 


helped  to  enrich  it  in  many  ways  by  their 
culture,  religion,  and  love  for  freedom. 
I  salute  them  on  this  aimlversary  of  the 
Polish-American  hero  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski. 


Recent  Improvements  in  the  Administra- 
tiofl  of  Foreifn  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or    OKXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16, 1963 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  criticism  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance program  is  so  often  expressed  as 
the  criticism  that  foreign  aid  is  a  good 
idea  beifig  badly  executed — that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  suffers  from  inept  and 
inefficient  administration.  I  myself  have 
leveled  this  criticism  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  defends  the  examples  of  waste 
and  poor  planning  that  have  occurred. 

An  organization  as  large  and  compli- 
cated as  the  Agency  for  International 
Develoi»nent,  charged  with  executing  a 
program  as  complex  as  the  foreign  aid 
program,  presents  at  best  a  difficult  ad- 
ministrative challenge.  But  there  are 
encouraging  signs  that  this  challenge  is 
now  being  met  by  better  administration. 

AID  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1961 
and  given  responsibility  for  the  techni- 
cal assistance  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  the 
banking  functions  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  the  Cooley  loan  fund 
lending  function  of  the  Export-Imp>ort 
Bank.  The  first  problems  faced  by  AID 
were  those  of  consolidating  the  func- 
tions and  personnel  of  these  component 
groups.  A  complete  organizational 
framework  had  to  be  put  into  operation. 
New  personnel  had  to  be  recruited  and 
personnel  from  component  agencies  ab- 
sorbed or  reassigned.  Lines  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility  had  to  be  desig- 
nated. And  while  all  of  these  organiza- 
tional problems  were  being  confronted 
foreign  aid  projects  already  in  progress 
had  to  be  managed.  The  foreign  aid 
program  could  not  stop  while  AID  was 
being  organized. 

Many  of  the  alleged  administrative 
shortcomings  of  AID  have  been  a  result 
of  the  reorganizational  problems  of  the 
Agency. 

Most  of  these  problems  of  transition 
and  consolidation  have  been  solved.  AID 
has  organized  under  one  administrative 
roof  all  of  the  various  means  of  provid- 
ing foreign  economic  assistance,  and  of 
coordinating  military  assistance  with 
economlo  assisttwice  so  that  these  two 
major  elements  may  operate  in  concert. 

The  task  now  facing  AID  is  to  refine 
the  workings  of  the  Agency,  and  to  iron 
out  the*  weaknesses  which  have  become 
apparent  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of 
its  existence. 

A  series  of  positive  measures  are  be- 
ing taken  or  have  been  completed  In 
AID'S  continuing  effort  to  make  the 
Agency  operate  more  efBciently  and  ef- 
fectively. 


To  achieve  clear  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility,  AID  has  divided  all 
country  programis  into  four  regional  bu- 
reaus: Latin  America.  Far  East,  Near 
East-South  Asia,  and  Africa.  Each  bu- 
reau is  headed  by  an  assistant  admin- 
istrator who  reports  directly  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  regional  bureaus  work 
closely  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

A  project  is  underway  to  coordinate 
foreign  assistance  affairs  and  political 
affairs  by  integrating  AID  specialists  for 
each  country  with  Department  of  State 
experts  for  the  same  country,  making 
a  Joint  State-AID  office.  This  back-to- 
bsu;k  plan  has  worked  successfully  in 
a  pilot  project  Involving  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Bureau. 

IDelegations  of  authority  have  been 
r>erfected  so  that  each  regional  bureau 
now  has  adequate  authority  to  periorm 
its  responsibilities.  In  addition,  a  new 
method  of  allocating  administrative 
funds  has  been  instituted  by  wtiich  each 
Regional  Administrator  is  responsible  for 
keeping  costs  within  the  quotas  for  his 
region. 

AID  has  recently  begun  piodlfications 
in  its  reporting  and  control  systems,  and 
has  completed  a  new  program  develop- 
ment system  which  has  been  outlined  in 
"a  set  of  guidance  docimients  known  as 
the  Program  Guidance  Manual.  These 
new  programs  are  scheduled  to  be  put 
Into  effect  in  1964. 

An  agencjnvide  program — called  the 
implementation  project — will  restate  and 
revise  policies  and  procedural  and  tech- 
nical guidelines.  The  goal  of  the  proj- 
ect, which  has  been  almost  completed, 
Is  to  develop  a  consistent  set  of  policies 
and  procedures  which  refiect  tJie  new 
AID  organization,  with  its  new  roncepts 
and  directions.  Key  problems  being 
Ironed  out  Include : 

First.  Criteria  and  procedures  for 
processing  capital  loan  or  grant  proj- 
ects; 

Second.  Commodity  assistance  proce- 
dures; 

Third.  Policies  and  guidelines  for 
drafting,  negotiating  and  monitoring 
contracts; 

Fourth.  Criteria  and  procedures  for 
providing  technical  assistance;  and 

Fifth.  Utilization  of  foreign  curren- 
cies, generated  by  UJS.  assistance  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  further  economic  de- 
velopment In  the  countries. 

When  this  project  Is  complete,  further 
reassessments  of  organizational  structure 
and  manpower  utilization  will  be  made. 

AID  Is  also  examining  in  detail  its 
relationship  with  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies  to  determine  what  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities these  agencies  might  per- 
form for  AID.  During  recent  months, 
general  agreements  for  interagency  co- 
operation In  foreign  aid  activities  have 
been  negotiated  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  Action  has  been  taken  to  Im- 
prove AID'S  working  relationship  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
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land-grant  eollegea  in  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  agricultima  projects. 
Similarly,  AID  has  taken  measures  to 
Induce  more  participation  by  UJ8.  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  fostering  economic  de- 
velopment overseas.  Thit  Is  being  done 
through  greater  emphasis  on  investment 
guarantees,  and  on  foreign  currency 
loans— so-called  "Oooley"  loans— to  UJB. 
firms  and  their  affiliates  for  setting  up 
conunercial  enterprises  which  will  help 
economic  development, 

AID  has  established  several  new  of- 
fices to  deal  with  specific  problem  areas. 
The  new  International  Development  Or- 
ganizations staff  was  created  to  push  for 
more  aid  contributions  from  other  indus- 
trialized countries,  as  well  as  better  co- 
ordination between  donor  countries. 

An  Office  of  Public  Safety  has  been 
organized  to  give  special  attention  to 
internal  defense  problems  which  are  a 
critical  aspect  of  our  aid  operations  in 
many  coimtrles. 

Research  into  techniques  of  economic 
and  fibclal  development  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  a  new  Office  of  Human  Re- 
sources and  Social  Development. 

In  the  Office  of  Material  Resources 
AID  has  established  a  staff  to  work  on 
the  development  of  cooperatives  in 
countries  receiving  aid.  The  staff  of  the 
Small  Business  OfQce  is  charged  with 
the  q^ecific  task  of  Increasing  opportimi- 
tles  for  small  American  firms  to  partici- 
pate in  ATD-flnanced  procurement. 

A  separate  office  of  engineering,  de- 
signed to  Insure  uniform  engineering 
standards  and  to  review  feasibility 
studies  to  prevent  poor  planning  and 
potential  waste  has  also  been  established. 
To  maintain  a  constant  doublecheck 
on  mission  operations.  AID  has  orga- 
nized a  Management  Inspection  Staff 
composed  of  trained  investigators  as- 
signed to  carry  out  periodic  examina- 
tions, inspections,  and  Investigations  of 
AID  operations  and  personnel.  These 
inspections  supplement  regular  Internal 
audits  and  are  designed  to  assure  prompt 
correction  of  deficiencies  and  provide  for 
immediate  corrective  measures. 

In  the  field  of  program  planning,  the 
Agency  has  established  a  Program  Re- 
view and  Coordination  Staff  to  provide 
a  thorough  and  continuing  economic 
analysis  of  program  plans  and  poUcies. 
Field  studies  by  the  progradi  coordi- 
nation staff  have  led  to  the  publicaUon 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program  of  perma- 
nent poUcy  guidelines  for  program  plan- 
ning and  a  manual  setUng  forth  firm 
criteria  by  which  the  needs  of  individual 
countries  shall  be  judged.  These  criteria 
specify  the  importance  of  the  country  to 
overaU  U.S.  objectives,  the  degree  of 
political  stability,  the  degree  of  economic 
development,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  country  will  help  Itself. 

While  some  of  these  changes  required 
additional  persormel.  most  were  accom- 
plished witWn  existing  personnel  re- 
sources. Biit  the  increase  was  largely 
neutralized  by  cuts  In  various  headquar- 
ters staff  units  outside  the  regional 
bureaus.  i 

A  major  effort  is  priesently  underway 
to  streamline  the  personnel  requirements 
of  the  entire  Agency.    A  detailed  study 


has  been  made  of  each  staff  to  determine 
personnel  requirements.  Strict  perscm- 
nel  ceilings  have  been  established  for  all 
offices.  The  Administrator  has  ordered 
a  reduction  In  some  staffs  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  positions  as  they  become 
vacant. 

At  the  same  time  efforts  are  being 
made  to  Improve  the  quality  of  AID  per- 
sonnel. Outstanding  people  are  being 
recruited  from  outside  Government  for 
important  positions  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  A  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  encourage  leading  business  execu- 
tives to  take  top  administrative  positions 
overseas.  Twenty-seven  oversea  posts 
have  been  filled  with  high-level  execu- 
Uves  recruited  from  the  U.S.  business 
community. 

Still  other  administrative  Improve- 
ment programs  underway  at  AID  Include 
the  Increased  application  of  automatic 
data  processing  in  management  control, 
personnel,  and  fiscal  accounting;  the 
consolidation  of  contract  policy  fvmc- 
Uons;  the  implementation  of  tighter 
manpower  contrt^  to  enforce  Increased 
productivity. 

Improving  administration  Is  a  con- 
tinuing process,  and  undoubtedly  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  mitTimiy^  the 
administraUve  effectiveness  of  AID. 
But  the  Agency  has  made — and  con- 
tinues to  make — significant  improve- 
ments. The  results  of  these  improve- 
ments have  already  become  apparent  In 
the  greater  effectiveness  with  which  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  being  now  car- 
ried out. 


Tke  Ri^t  To  aoose 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Krw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16, 1963 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  believes  in  the  slogan  "It  Pays  To 
Advertise"  I  was  very  interested  in  ma- 
terial received  from  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  two 
items,  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Right 
To  Choose"  which  was  written  by  the 
Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 
<The  editorial  follows: 

Th«  Right  To  Chooss 


If  .there  Is  any  truth  in  the  old  saw  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt,  then  we  have  a 
poeslble .  explanation  why  advertising  has 
more  crlUcs  than  perhaps  any  other  industry. 

Advertising  Is  more  visible  In  our  dally 
lives  than  any  other  single  phenomenon  of 
our  society.  We  wake  up  to  a  radio  commer- 
cial, read  a  newspaper  ad  on  the  way  to 
work,  glance  at  a  billboard  as  we  go  to  lunch, 
look  at  an  ad-laced  magazine  on  our  way 
home,  check  the  ads  that  came  In  the  day's 
mall,  and  watch  commercials  during  our 
evening  TV  viewing.  One  study  estimates 
that  the  average  man  Is  expoM<l  to  more 
than  1,600  advertising  Impressions  a  clay. 

By  its  very  nature,  advertising  clamors  for 
our  attention,  so  that  we  are  more  aware 
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of  It  than  we  are  of  clothing  manufacturing 
for  example,  even  though  that  Industry's 
products  are  as  dose  to  us  as  our  skin 

Llttto  wonder,  then,  that  advertUlng 
atta-acts  crlttos  In  numbers  and  vodferous- 
neM  beyoDd  what  th«  facts  Justify.  Out  of 
sooM  30  mlUion  published  ads  a  year  and 
100  mmion  radio  and  TV  commercials  we 
can  expect  a  few  quesUonable  ones  la  this 
Imperfect  world  of  ours. 

Indeed,  the  surprising  thing  Is  how  few 
bad  apples  there  are  In  the  ad  barrel.  Of 
more  than  1  million  ads  examined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  only  8  percent 
even  reqiUred  further  st\idy.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  Industry. 

But  If  we  find  advwtlslng  a  ready  target 
when  It  makes  a  mistake,  too  often  we  over- 
look Its  positive  contributions  to  our  econ- 
omy, our  culture,  and  our  free  way  of  life 
What  Is  It  that  distinguishes  the  American 
ec<Miomy  from  others?  The  chlcken-and- 
egg  combination  of  mass  production  and 
mass  marketing.  We  may  not  know  which 
came  first,  but  we  do  know  that  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other,  and  that  advertis- 
ing Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  mass  marketing. 
Advertising  makes  possible  volume  sales, 
which  enable  manufacturers  to  take  a  very 
■mall  profit  margin  per  unit  and  still  op- 
erate their  businesses  successfully.  Without 
advertising,  the  consumer  would,  in  many 
cases,  have  to  pay  higher  prices. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  folklore  of  the  eco- 
nomically Illiterate,  who  cite  the  huge  $12 
bUllon  a  year  advertising  budget  of  Ameri- 
can business  as  If  It  were  stanethlng  taken 
•way  from  the  consumers.  Simple  division 
win  show  that  If  this  expenditure  were  In- 
stead rebated  to  consumers.  It  would  amoimt 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  $66  each  over  a 
year's  period. 

In  practice,  however,  this  would  be  a  green 
mirage.  Lacking  the  Ignition  of  advertising, 
our  economic  engine  would  run  at  a  slower 
pace  If  it  didn't  stall  out  altogether.  Some 
of  us  would  lose  Income,  or  Jobs,  valued  at 
many  times  $66.  And  we  would  pay  more  for 
products  as  volume  dropped. 

We  would  lose  other  values  In  addition 
to  the  economic  ones  In  a  world  without 
advertising.  The  magazine  jaa  are  now 
reading  exemplifies  some  of  those  values. 
Advertising  revenue  makes  It  possible  for 
the  publishers  to  bring  you  the  cultiiral 
satisfactions  of  its  editorial  content,  with- 
out charging  a  prohibitive  subscription 
price.  It  performs  a  similar  function  In  the 
case  of  newspapers,  and  underwrites  the  en- 
tire cost  of  your  radio  and  TV  entertainment 
and  Information. 

And  the  most  sophisticated  reader  of  SR 
wUl,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  he  finds  person - 
aUy  enjoyable  and  useful  Its  book  and  record 
advertising.  In  broader  perspective,  adver- 
ting by  book  publishers  and  record  manufac- 
tunn  can  claim  a  significant  share  of  credit 
for  the  cultural  renaissance  taking  place  In 
this  country.  Book  sales  are  twice  the  1855 
total.  A  record  manufacturer  cites  an  80- 
percent  Increase  In  sales  of  classical  discs 
within  a  recent  1-year  period. 

Advertising  can  also  be  an  important  ve- 
hicle of  free  speech.  In  many  one-news- 
paper towns,  the  publisher  considers  It  his 
responslblUty  to  keep  the  news  columns  open 
to  aU  points  of  view.  But  In  some  Instances 
paid  advertising  Is  the  best  means  of  sUUng 
a  position  or  expressing  a  viewpoint,  and  It 
is  often  fortunate  for  democracy  that  this 
channel  Is  available.  You  will  find  this 
especially  prevalent  during  political  cam- 
paigns. 

If  the  enemies  of  advertising  shoxild  con- 
cede Its  economic  and  social  benefits.  It  la 
equally  Incumbent  on  Its  friends  to  concede 
and  try  to  correct  Its  occasional  lapses. 

There  Is  still  too  much  offensive  and  mis- 
leading advertising,  and  any  amount  of  such 
advertising  is  too  much.  But  It  Is  reassuring 
that  the  advertising  Industry  Itself  subjects 
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■uch  op«r»tloii«  to  a  heavy  and  oontlnulng 
barrage  of  erltldam. 

The  advertiilng  man  who  does  hla  Job 
properly  U  performing  a  publle  aerviee.  and 
can  be  proud  of  bU  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Advertising  Is  an  eaaentlal 
mechanism  for  moving  goods  In  any  modem 
Indvistrlal  society— even  the  Soviets  are 
spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  or, 
rather,  their  equivalent  in  rubles,  for  adver- 
tising. As  Soviet  Economist  S.  V.  Serebrlakov 
puts  It,  "The  gradual  widening  of  knowledge 
of  buyers  about  goods  by  means  of  well- 
supplied  advertising  renders  a  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  simplification  of  merchandis- 
ing." 

If  advertising  is  necessary  even  in  an 
economy  where  the  state  is  supreme,  bow 
much  more  vital  is  It  to  our  system,  where 
the  consumer  is  king.  Advertising  widens 
the  average  man's  freedom  of  choice,  recog- 
nised as  a  basic  ingredient  of  democracy 
when  we  vote  at  the  polling  booth,  but  not 
always  seen  in  that  light  when  we  vote  at 
the  cash  register. 

Advertising  gives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
the  opportunity  to  choose  more  intelligently 
how  to  allocate  their  rising  income.  It  puts 
before  them  a  choice  not  only  among  break- 
fast cereals,  but  a  rich  selection  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  spirit.  Thanks  In  large  part  to 
advertising,  the  world's  great  books,  good 
music,  and  even  fine  original  works  of  art 
DOW  exert  their  enriching  Influence  on  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  not  Just  in  a 
few  metropolitan  areas,  but  in  the  smallest 
hamlets  ht  our  land. 

Yes,  advertising,  more  often  than  not  has 
been  a  powerful  force  for  both  material  and 
spiritual  good  in  this  country.  Properly  un- 
derstood and  properly  applied.  It  can  play 
an  even  greater  role  in  enlarging  our  horizons 
In  the  decades  ahead. 

If  we  want  the  benefits  advertising  can 
bring  us.  I  would  say  this  t^p  both  advertis- 
ers and  their  audience ; 

"Let's  use  It,  not  abuse  It." 

LtTTHKB  H.  HODOSS. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  an  article 
entitled  "Wall  Street  Looks  at  Advertis- 
ing." which  follows: 

Waix  SraxxT  Looks  at  ADvnnaiNO 

"Advertising  more  essential  now  than  ever 
before  to  economic  growth,"  says  A.  Rhett 
duPont,  senior  partner,  Francis  I.  duPont 
&  Co.,  one  of  America's  largest  investment 
firms,  in  Investornews,  a  monthly  financial 
news  magazine  distributed  to  the  firm's  cus- 
tomers. 

Advertising  is  being  attacked. 

Advertising  is  being  defended. 

There  are  those  in  government  and  in 
academic  life  who  would  like  to  make  It  a 
highly  controversial  issue.  If  it  is  contro- 
versial, then  it  is  so  only  In  the  sense  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  free  choice  In 
the  marketplace  is  controversial. 

Its  attackers  are  articulate,  well  edu- 
cated, influential,  and  as  we  all  know,  no 
defense  ever  has  the  appeal  of  an  attack. 
Moreover,  too  often  the  defense  of  advertis- 
ing has  overlooked  basic  facts  in  an  attempt 
to  meet  polemic  with  polemic.  Abuses  of 
advertising  there  are.  But  as  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them  commit  their  sins  in  public, 
for  all  to  see,  sooner  or  later  they'll  be  caught. 

It  is  Just  plain  poor  economics  and  a  lack 
of  a  basic  knowledge  of  what  makes  our  bxisl- 
ness  system  work  to  treat  advertising  as  some 
monster  created  by  slick  hucksters  for  a  fast 
buck.  If  there  were  no ^ advertising,  it  would 
have  to  be  invented  •  •  •  to  serve  a  major 
need  in  our  consxuner  economy. 

MYTH    IN    nCAGE    OF   THK    TTNIRD    8TATXS 

America's  great  Image  in  modem  civiliza- 
tion is  a  land  where  its  Industry  has  been 
able  to  provide  a  standard  of  living  far  be- 
yond anything  ever  before  imagined  by  a 
people. 


But  there  Is  aomething  of  a  myth  attached 
to  that  inuge.  It  la  the  myth  that  o\ir  pro- 
ductive ability,  with  Henry  Ford's  assembly 
line  as  its  symbol,  almost  alone  gave  us  all 
the  m3rriad  of  choices  of  goods  and  services 
so  reeullly  available  to  American  families. 
Mass  production?     Tee. 

But  the  United  States  devised  something 
more  than  a  £>etrolt  assembly  line.  Right 
along  with  It.  the  Nation's  business  enter- 
prise fashioned  a  system  of  mass  distribu- 
tion, too.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  as 
a  factor  too  long. 

Mass  distribution,  U.S.  style,  consists  of 
many  facets — rapid  transports t ion,  refrig- 
eration, a  competitive  marketplace  encour- 
aged by  law,  and  highly  flexible  and  wide- 
spread selling  Institutions  such  as  the  food, 
variety,  and  general  merchandise  chains 
*  *  *  but  the  most  powerful,  dynamic  force 
Is  advertising. 

Whatever  its  form;  In  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, television,  radio,  direct  mall,  or  a  well- 
designed  package  on  a  supermarket  shelf, 
advertising  is  vital  to  maintaining  mass  dis- 
tribution, which  In  turn  supports  mass  pro- 
duction. 

aOJUSTMSNT    TO     ABUNDAMCZ 

Advertising's  basic  functon  in  the  dis- 
tributive role  is  to  Inform  the  public  about 
the  availability — what,  where,  how  much — 
of  goods  and  services.  As  David  M.  Potter, 
educator  and  author  of  "People  of  Plenty, '* 
puts  it :  "The  only  Institution  which  we  have 
for  instilling  new  needs,  for  training  people 
to  act  as  consiimers,  for  altering  men's 
values,  and  thus  for  hastening  their  adjust- 
ment to  potential  abundance.  Is  advertising." 

How  valuable  is  that  function  measured  in 
the  hard  school  of  business  economics? 
Much  of  the  argument,  the  doubts,  that 
swirl  around  advertising  stem  from  the  in- 
ability to  assign  dollar  values  to  its  effec- 
tiveness, as  we  can  the  worth  of  a  machine 
or  a  laborer. 

Partly  that  goes  back  to  a  statistical 
anachronism.  It  Isn't  only  the  self-ap- 
pointed critics  who  are  to  blame.  Too  many 
businessmen  and  economists  treat  advertis- 
ing, like  the  rest  of  the  distribution  func- 
tion, as  a  cost  purely  and  simply.  Some- 
thing; that  is,  which  would  make  our  com- 
panies more  profitable  if  we  could  Jxist 
eliminate  it.    The  truth  lies  elsewhere. 

No  one  today  among  economists  or  busi- 
nessmen would  consider  manufactxirlng  as 
simply  a  cost.  Without  it  there  would  be 
nothing  to  sell.  So,  statistically,  in  all 
economic  measures,  the  production  side  of 
business  comes  under  the  heading  "value 
added  by  manufacture."  Oddly,  the  process 
of  getting  that  added  manufacturing  value 
to  the  marketplace  where,  and  only  where, 
it  assumes  some  value  Ls  called  "cost  of  dis- 
tribution"— with  advertising  a  part  of  that 
cost.  Far  more  accurate,  and  less  befuddling 
to  our  thinking,  would  be  "value  added  by 
distribution."  ^ 

Without  advertising  there  would  be  no 
mass  distribution,  and  without  mass  distri- 
bution there  would  be  little  value  left  In 
the   products   manufactured. 

But  critics  of  advertising  don't  stop  simply 
at  deploring  Its  abuses.  Nor  do  they  say  that 
promotion  is  ineffective.  In  fact,  they  claim 
consumers  are  victims  of  manipulation,  over- 
looking such  obvious  cases  as  the  Edsel  which 
no  amount  of  advertising  was  able  to  save. 

OTLB    DISTaiBXmON    MACHINXRT 

They  go  beyond  that,  terming  advertising 
an  economic  waste  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is 
anything  but  that.  Actually,  advertising  Is 
economically  superior  to  any  other  method 
devised  to  oil  oiir  distribution  machinery. 
As  H.  B.  Wells,  president  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, points  out:  "The  social  wastes  sup- 
posedly inherent  in  competitive  advertising 
are  small  Indeed  when  compared  with  the 
social  losses  caused  by  alternative  means  for 
achieving  consumer  choice." 


The  postwar  period  substantiates  that 
basic  defense  of  advertising.  We  often  hear 
about  the  great  American  salesman,  and  how 
he  is  missed  today,  that  too  much  prosperity 
has  left  him  flabby.  The  fact  is  that  the 
boom  of  the  last  IS  years  would  have  been 
Impossible  if  the  economy  had  depended  on 
salesmien  alone.  The  coats  would  have  been 
prohibitive:  distribution  on  such  a  mass 
scale  would  have  sent  prices  far  out  of  reach 
of  most. 

Fortunately,  advertising  took  over  much  of 
the  salesworkers'  function.  The  sales  force 
gained  only  9  percent  in  the  1950-60  period, 
when  the  economic  bloom  came  into  full 
flower.  What  took  up  the  gap?  The  figures 
tell  the  story.  Before  the  war  advertising 
amounted  to  about  2  percent  of  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures.  By  1950  it  had  risen 
to  2  8  percent.  Last  year  it  was  about  3  per- 
cent, amounting  to  some  $11.6  billion.  Esti- 
mates put  the  figures  at  $36  billion  by  1970. 
These  are  big  figures.  But  Just  imagine  the 
cost  If  every  manufacturer  would  have  had  to 
have  a  sales  staff  large  enough  to  call  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  customers  to  build  a 
market  anywhere  close  to  the  size  of  today's 
markets.  * 

INCRCASKS    TOTAL     MAEKETS  , 

At  present  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  even 
greater  economic  heights  as  companies  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  reaetu'ch  to  develop  new 
products.  Only  one  drawbfu:k  can  occxir: 
lack  of  markets. 

The  Job  for  advertising  now  takes  oa  enor- 
mous proportions.  Our  productive  capacity, 
already  huge,  will  grow  as  new  products 
stream  out  of  our  research  laboratories.  At 
the  same  time,  more  and  more  people  will  be 
entering  the  Job  market.  A  growing  econ- 
omy, with  expanding  production,  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  full  employment 
that,  in  turn,  can  create  bigger  markets. 

Thus,  today  more  than  ever  before,  ad- 
vertisli^'s  essential  function  of  increasing 
total  markets  as  well  as  markets  for  individ- 
ual brands,  must  be  utilized  to  the  utmost. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  irresponsible  examples  of  re- 
porting I  have  seen  in  recent  months 
occurred  in  a  column  written  by  a 
Holmes  Alexander  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  newspapers.  This  column 
is  reproduced  below,  followed  by  the  re- 
buttal I  have  prepared  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  document  referred  to  in  his 
column : 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington. — It's  always  been  a  wonder  to 
me  that  the  graves  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
didn't  break  open  and  emit  a  demonstration 
of  angry  skeletons  when  President  Kennedy 
went  to  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia 
on  July  4,  1963,  and  proclaimed  a  "declara- 
tion of  interdependence  •  •  •  with  a  united 
Europe." 

It  was  bad  enough,  considering  how  much 
trouble  this  country  had  escaping  from 
Mother  Europe,  for  the  35th  President  In 
Oeorge  Washington's  line  to  offer  to  creep 
back  into  that  maternal  womb.    But  hardly 


15  months  later.  M».  Kennedy's  madness  for 
merging — that  is,  for  obliterating  the  Amer- 
ican Identity — had  extended  to  endemic 
proportions.  No  longer  was  It  enough  to  re- 
section ourselves  to  Europe  (an  operation,  by 
the  way.  rejected  by  De  Gaulle  and  the  Com- 
mon Market),  but  now  the  Presidential  pol- 
icy seems  to  call  for  a  merger  with  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Not  to  speak  loosely,  I  anchor  my  reference 
to  a  document  wl)ich  seems  to  be  the  guide- 
book for  the  ways  we^ave  gone  since  mid- 
summer. If  you  read  It.  as  I  have,  you  will 
better  understand  the  negotiations  on  the 
nuclear  treaty,  the  President's  proposal  for 
^  a  Joint  mission  to  the  moon  with  Russia,  the 
proposal  to  supply  wheat  and  agricultural 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
dialogs  about  nuclear  neutralization  of 
space  and  the  President's  hailing  of  what  he 
told  the  United  Nations  was  a  "pause  In  the 
cold  war."  i 

To  be  sure,  persons  are  still  defying  death 
every  weekend  to  escape  from  East  Germany, 
Latin  America  is  aflame  with  Soviet-supplied 
Incendiaries  and  all  the  concessions  are  being 
made  by  us.  But  back  in  July  there  was 
published  this  document  entitled,  "Common 
Action  for  the  Control  of  Conflict,"  prepared 
by  a  think-shop  called  Institute  for  IJefense 
Analyses.  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  in 
Washington.  It  was  prepared,  significantly, 
not  for  the  Defense  Department,  but  for  the 
State  Department's  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  motto  which  sets 
the  theme  of  the  document,  and  Is  printed 
at  its  head,  la  a  quotation  from  a  non-Ameri- 
can, Lord  Home  of  the  British  cabinet. 

The  quotation  reads: 
'  "Interdependence  U  the  only  alternative 
to  a  world  that  destroys  Itself." 

The  document  is  lengthy  in  urging  that 
American  salvaUon  lies  not  in  our  strength 
and  will  to  Independence,  but  In  our  ability 
to  placate.  Join  and  buttress  our  enemies.  It 
recommends : 

1.  A  parity  of  strength:  "To  shift  the 
Soviet  goal  of  'catching  up*  •  •  •  to  a  goal 
of  matching  Western  patterns  of  use  of  re- 
sources." 

2.  Greater  success  for  communism:  "To 
shift  the  priority  of  resource  use  •  •  • 
toward  consumption." 

3.  Further  concessions  to  communism- 
"•  •  •  to  Increase  the  probability  that  time 
win  be  available  for  constructive  action." 

4.  Do  business  with  communism:  "To 
create  cross-national  enterprises  •  •  •  lay 
the  foundations  of  greet  power  solidarity." 

6.  Foreign  aid  to  Russia:  "To  open  the 
channels  of  trade  and  •  •  •  technology  In 
order  to  better  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires 
of  both  peoples  and  to  contribute  to  their 
enjoyment  of  life." 

6.  Seek  accommodation:  "Tt>  •  •  •  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  a  politics  of  consent " 

7.  Become  Interdependent  with  the  enemy 
Gradually  to  replace  the  policies  of  force 

by  a  politics  of  consent  conducted  In  an  en- 
vironment of  intricate  Interdependence." 

8.  One  world:  "On  a  pragmatic,  etep-by- 
step  basis  to  (achieve)  an  Inclusive,  plural- 
istic world  community." 

Not  many  Americans,  I  ventxn-e,  are  ready 
for  this  holy  state  of  matrimony  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  '      '"*''"«» 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eight  points  which 
are  identified  in  the  foregoing  column 
purport  to  be  direct  quotations  from  the 
document.  They  would  more  appro- 
priately be  called  direct  deleUcms  for 
they  serve  to  put  the  report  in  a  false 
light.  I  am  reproducing  these  quota- 
tions and  am  placing  in  parentheses  the 
words  which  Mr.  Alexander  conveniently 
omitted.  Just  as  serious  as  the  omis- 
sions  are  the  grossly  misleading  sum- 
maries to  each  point  which  Mr.  Alexan- 


der has  conveniently  placed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  these  words  are 
found  in  the  document. 

1.  "To  shift  the  Soviet  goal  of  'catching 
up'  (with  the  United  States,  in  terms  of 
levels  of  production)  to  a  goal  of  matching 
Western  patterns  of  use  of  resources." 

Comment:  In  no  way  does  this  state- 
ment support  the  conclusion  that  the 
objective  is  to  seek  a  "parity  of 
strength."  as  Mr.  Alexander  has  sought 
to  label  it.  To  the  contrary,  this  state- 
ment urges  an  objective  of  shifting  the 
Soviets  away  from  the  go«  of  catch- 
ing up. 

2.  "To  shift  the  priority  of  resource  use 
(away  from  mUitary  exf>endltures  and)  to- 
ward consumption." 

Comment:  With  the  words  in  paren- 
theses reinstated  in  the  quotation.  Its 
meaning  is  clarified  and  obviously  af- 
fords no  foundation  for  Mr.  Alexander's 
conclusion  that  the  objective  is  "greater 
success  for  communism."  Uvea  Mr. 
Alexander  should  admit  that  shifting 
Soviet  expenditures  away  from  military 
expenditures  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  "(To  stabilize  the  military  environ- 
ment) to  increase  the  probability  that  time 
win  be  available  for  constructive  action." 

Comment:  Mr.  Alexander  has  outdone 
himself  here  to  equate  this  objective  with 
an  intent  to  make  "further  concessions 
to  communism." 

4.  "To  create  cross-national  enterprises 
(to  explore  and  control  nature  for  man's 
purposes  and  to)  lay  the  foundations  of 
greater  power  solidarity," 

Comment:  Again,  leaving  out  the 
words  in  parentheses  has  changed  the 
meaning.  Beginning  with  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  we  have  been  co- 
operating with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
number  of  ways,  including  participation 
in  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
and  exchange  of  weather  information. 
Mr.  Alexander  seems  at  great  pains  to 
distort  the  simple  meaning  of  tills  ob- 
jective and  equate  it  with  doing  business 
with  communism. 

6.  "To  open  the  channels  for  trade  and 
(the  spread  of)  technology  in  order  to  better 
satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  both  peoples 
and  to  contribute  to  their  enjoyment  of  life." 

Comment:  Trade  and  spreading  tech- 
nology do  not  equate  with  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's characterization  that  this  is  "for- 
eign aid  to  Russia."  Trade  Is  considered 
by  most  people  as  a  distinct  alternative 
to  "aid." 

6.  "To  (Improve  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  understanding  to)  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  politics  of  consent." 

CcMnment:  Mr.  Alexander  has  again 
irresponsibily  omitted  the  words  in 
parentheses  in  order  to  claim  that  the 
stated  objective  is  to  seek  "accommo- 
dation." 

7.  "Gradually  to  replace  the  policies  of 
force  by  a  politics  of  consent  conducted  in 
an  environment  of  intricate  interdepend- 
ence." 

Comment:  This  is  the  only  quotation 
without  some  omission. 

8.  "On  a  pragmatic,  step  by  step  basis  to 
(define  and  elaborate  the  instrtmfienta  and 
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goals  of)    [acbleve]  an  Inclusive,  pluralistic 
world  community." 

Comment:  Mr.  Alexander  has  labeled 
this  a  "one  world"  goal,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  quotation  appear  to  support 
his  characterization  of  it,  he  has  substi- 
tuted the  bracketed  word  "achieve"  for 
the  words  in  parentheses.  The  twist  of 
the  meaning  Is  deliberate.  The  true 
quotation  appears  to  relate  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  on  one  planet  and  ob- 
viously therefore  are  necessarily  already 
part  of  a  world  community. 

Mr.  Alexander  does  a  disservice  to 
good  journalism.  Whatever  his  per- 
sonal views  of  international  problems 
he  has  no  license  to  twist  and  distort 
statements  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
others.  Moreover,  he  conveniently  omits 
the  disclaimer  in  this  document  which 
states  that  the  document  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency.  Furthermore,  the  docu- 
ment listed  these  objectives  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  "to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  the  control  of  conflict."  One 
can  disagree  with  some  of  the  stated 
points,  but  the  purpose  of  controlling 
conflict  bears  the  express  approval  of  the 
American  public  and  Congress.  Mr. 
Alexander  borders  on  the  inane  when  he 
tells  us  that  this  document  is  in  part  the 
basis  of  a  "Presidential  policy  for  a 
merger  with  the  Communist  bloc." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  analysis  will 
help  to  correct  the  misleading  impres- 
sions created  by  Mr.  Alexander's  article 


American  Railway  Profress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MAKTUUn) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday.  October  16. 1963 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  joined  other  members  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  a 
visit  of  the  American  Railway  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago.  The  display  in- 
cluded mechanical,  engineering,  com- 
munications, and  electronics  equipment 
items  related  to  railroad  transportation 
for  today's  and  tomorrow's  railroads. 

We  are  very  much  impressed  with  this 
exposition  because  of  the  vital  role  the 
railroad  industry  plays  in  our  overall 
transportation  system.  Our  committee 
is  now  considering  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  railroads  and  I  believe  the  knowl- 
edge we  obtained  from  the  display  will 
be  helpful  to  us  in  understanding  the 
problems  of  the  transportation  industry. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  exposition 
was  our  very  able  colleague,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Owen  Harris. 
His  remarks  on  the  character  of  national 
transportation  policy  and  of  legislation 
in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  our  great 
transportation  system  are  so  timely  and 
informative  that  I  believe  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 
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t  ask  uiutnlmous  conaent  to  have 
Chairman  Harris'  address  Inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

PBo«aaBB  m  Oub  OnraunoM — Sfbkch  or 
Hon.  Okzn  Hassis.  M»»*»"  or  Congress, 
Bxroax  Amxxjcan  Railway  Piog&zss  Ex- 
position, McCo&MicK  Puicx,  Chicaco,  Iij.., 
OCTOBZS  10.  1963 

Mr.  CbAlrman.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  afternoon. 
It's  a  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  Im- 
portant exposition  that  gives  due  recognition 
to  the  tremendous  progress  which  Is  occur- 
ring In  the  railroad  and  railroad  equipment 
and  supply  Industries.  I  commend  you  for 
this  tremendous  occasion.  It  Is  a  credit  to 
your  industry,  the  vision  and  ingenuity  of 
those  of  you  in  your  attempt  to  provide  future 
transportation  for  the  people  of  this  great 
country. 

This  progress  Is  the  more  notable  In  this 
era  because  It  has  been  made  under  the 
American  tradition  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
competition. 

I  am  gratefxil  that  the  Dodgers  and  Yan- 
kees have  completed  the  world  series  for 
while  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  free  competi- 
tion, I  well  appreciate  that  too  much  com- 
petition coming  from  this  exciting  finish  to 
our  baseball  season  well  might  detract  from 
our  full  attention  today  being  on  this  rail- 
way progress. 

Six  years  ago  last  Friday,  on  October  4, 
1957,  the  Russians  launched  Sputnik  I.  With 
an  unusual  sense  of  proper  timing  they  chose 
an  open  date  when  the  Yankees  and  Braves 
were  traveling  back  to  Milwaukee  so  that  this 
accomplishment  would  not  go  unheralded  in 
the  press. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  was  secured  and  that 
launching  dramatically  and  effectively 
pointed  out  that  we  stand  today  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  transportation  era. 

Just  a  month  later,  together  with  other 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  Its  participation  in  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  I  traveled 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South  Pole.  Our 
passage  halfway  around  the  world  then  took 
2  weeks.  Today  we  can  orbit  the  world  in 
lyi  boiirs. 

In  the  short  space  of  6  years  we  have  in- 
creased the  speed  of  transportation  flft3rfold. 
And  that  follows  a  flftyfold  Increase  In  the 
speed  of  transportation  which  had  occurred 
in  the  relatively  short  space  erf  the  preceding 
100  years. 

Man's  ingenuity  and  skill  in  his  efforts  to 
maintain  himself  on  this  earth — or  for  that 
matter  to  obliterate  himself  from  the  earth — 
and  to  conquer  the  space  below  the  earth  and 
In  the  heavens  above  Is  most  remarkable. 

The  human  organism  Itself  Is  very  frail. 
Even  a  conditioned  athlete,  such  as  some  of 
the  big  tackles  you  have  on  the  Chicago 
Bears,  working  at  ills  full  capacity  over  a 
period  of  a  day,  can  do  about  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  a  i/io-horsepower 
motor.  The  cost  of  operating  such  a  motor 
is  approximately  4  cents  even  if  we  put  a 
value  upon  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
a  person  at  rest  equivalent  to  tiiat  of  a  70- 
watt  bulb,  the  total  output  of  the  human 
being  In  a  day  Is  only  about  11  cents.  Since 
he  consumes  at  least  some  t2  worth  of  food 
a  day,  and  I  suppose  that  the  Chicago  Bears 
eat  much  more  than  that,  a  question  natu- 
rally arises  as  to  how  man  can  exist  when  his 
output  is  so  much  lower  than  his  input. 

The  answer  is  simple:  the  difference  la 
supplied  by  his  utilization  and  control  of 
nature's  resources  for  iUs  own  benefit. 

In  tile  last  60  years  we  iiave  greatly  In- 
creased the  amount  of  Installed  horsepower 
per  worker  and  If  we  evaluate  one  horse- 
power as  equivalent  to  10  times  the  power  of 
a  man.  the  average  factory  worker  today  Is 
supported  by  the  equivalent  of  100  others 
working  at  his  command.    This  is  progress. 


D«rtiig  th«  last  100  years  man  has  in- 
creased total  power  available  to  the  Individ- 
ual 100  times.  During  the  same  100  years  he 
has  Increased  the  speed  of  communication  30 
million  tiznes.  Today  he  can  send  a  message 
around  the  world  7  times  in  a  second.  (It 
seems  most  unfortunate  that  sometimes  it 
takes  years  to  get  the  message  from  the  out- 
side to  the  inside  of  the  human  skull.) 

Indeed,  this  very  week  there  is  commenc- 
ing a  conference  in  Geneva  of  tiie  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union,  which  our 
Committee  Is  attending  and  following  very 
closely,  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  por- 
tions of  the  radio  spectrum  for  the  use  of 
communication  via  space  satellites.  It  Is 
easy  to  visualize  that  if  enough  allocations 
can  be  made  available  under  our  present 
knowledge  or  under  developments  In  the  fu- 
ture, then  we  can  communicate  not  only 
with  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  but 
directly  from  a  given  television  station  Into 
every  home  In  the  world,  or  even  telephone 
one  another  anywhere,  at  home  or  In  a  car, 
without  tlie  use  of  wires,  all  by  means  of 
space  satellites. 
This  Is  progress. 

Here  today  as  we  look  about  us  at  the 
exhibits  In  this  great  hall  and  we  see  equip- 
ment on  the  tracks  outside,  we  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  transportation.  The 
powerful  new  locomotives,  the  new  freight 
cars,  the  special-purpose  type  cars,  the 
piggyback  equipment,  new  tyf>es  of  track 
maintenance  macliinery — all  are  revelations 
of  man's  skill  in  mooting  the  transportation 
requirements  of  a  changing  age. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  proud  to  witness 
what  has  been  accomplished  Just  as  I  know 
we  all  conjecture  on  what  may  be  the  trans- 
portation equipment  of  the  future. 

I  am  certain  we  will  have  contlniilng  prog- 
ress for  greater  efficiency  but  I  think  we  all 
may  speculate  as  to  whether  this  progress 
In  fact  may  be  in  the  field  as  we  know  It,  or 
whether,  like  that  of^rcommunlcations,  the 
great  new  developments  may  occur  In  trans- 
porting freight  and  passengers  without  the 
use  of  tracks  such  as  by  the  use  of  hover- 
craft or  airfoil. 

But  I  am  sure  that  you  have  on  your  pro- 
gram this  week  others  who  are  far  more 
qualified  to  speak  on  progress  in  the  trans- 
portation research  and  development  field 
than  I  am.  I  assume  that  what  you  wish 
from  me  Is  a  comment  or  two  upon  prog- 
ress In  the  field  of  transportation  law. 

The  law  of  Itself  did  not  bring  the  progress 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications and  transportation.  Progress 
In  raising  our  standard  of  living  is  tiuxiugh 
research,  invention,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. 

No  law  Invented  the  telephone,  or  the 
radio,  or  the  steam  engine,  the  electric 
motor,  or  the  diesel  engine. 

The  purpoee  of  the  law  Is  to  permit  or 
sponsor  such  progress,  or  to  guide  such  prog- 
ress for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

But  while  law  cannot  bring  progress,  law 
may  Impede  progress.  This  progress  which 
we  have  had  in  our  physical  transportation 
Is  so  phenomenal  that  we  must  review  and 
review  again  whether  our  law  Is  In  accord 
with  a  modern  approach  to  our  transpor- 
tation system.  Does  our  present  day  regu- 
latory policy  and  pattern  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  today?  Does  it  allow  for  the 
expansion  and  progress  so  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  our  Nation? 

Today  we  have  modes  of  transportation 
serving  the  public  that  are  tremendously 
different  from  those  of  1887.  In  all  modes 
we  endeavor  to  achieve  the  same  purpose, 
namely  a  common  carrier  system  in  this 
country  that  can  serve  the  people. 

I  think  no  one  can  question  the  fact  that 
all  four  of  the  principal  modes  of  transpor- 
tation: rail,  highway,  air.  and  water — now 
are  well  grown.    Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
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problem  no  longer  of  whether  Government 
rules  are  necessary  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  certain  of  these  modes  of  transportation. 
Our  problem  is  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  Gover  ment  rules  applicable 
to  one  type  of  carrier  which  are  different 
from  the  rules  applicable  to  ano^er  type; 
or  whether.  In  the  public  Interest,  we  need 
the  same — more  or  less — Government  rules 
applled^to  all  types. 

A  year  ago  last  April  the  President  under- 
took to  document  what  he  called  basic  de- 
ficiencies in  our  transportation  regulatory 
system  and  outlined  the  steps  which  he 
tliought  should  be  taken  to  Improve  It,  Pol- 
lowing  his  message  to  the  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced into  the  House  two  bills  which  tiad 
been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
recommendations  set  out  by  the  President. 
Last  year  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  commenced  extensive 
hearings  on  the  two  bills  and  continued  the 
hearings  until  the  closing  days  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  you  know,  owing  to  the  breadth  of 
the  subject  matter  involved  and  the  tre- 
mendous interest  In  the  legislation,  all  per- 
sons who  desired  to  be  heard  on  the  subject 
could  not  be  accommodated  and  the  hear- 
ings were  not  concluded. 

Again  In  this  Congress  J  reintroduced  two 
bills  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  substantially  the  same  form  as  those 
heard  last  year.  Again  this  year  we  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  two  bills  and  com- 
pleted the  testimony  from  all  witnesses. 
Next  week  the  committee  will  meet  In  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  what  It  should  do 
about  the  legislative  proposals. 

I  have  scheduled  3  days  for  executive  ses- 
sions by  the  conunittee  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  have  full  opportunity  to 
consider  the  various  recommendation*  not 
only  from  the  President  and  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  those  made 
to  us  during  the  course  of  lengthy  hearings 
by  the  committee.  I  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  this  great  committee  doing  a  good 
Job.  I  believe  some  progress  can  be  made 
toward  strengthening  our  common  carrier 
system  to  get  the  very  best  transportation 
for  our  people  in  the  future  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
think  that  we  can  Improve  and  strengthen 
what  we  have  today. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  President's  pro- 
posals provided  a  chance  for  constructive 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  organized  public 
transportation  industry.  However,  the  spirit 
of  competition  prevailed  in  the  course  of 
testimony  presented  to  the  committee.  Up 
to  now,  spokesmen  of  each  branch  of  the 
industry  have  been  obdurate  in  their  atti- 
tudes and  we  are  experiencing  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
could  meet. 

I  suppose  that  progress  in  this  legisla- 
tion so  fax  might  be  characterized  by  some 
as  progress  is  characterized  on  the  fsotball 
field.  It  depends  on  which  side  you  are,  on 
whether  the  progress  of  the  ball  Is  an  ad- 
vance Or  a  retreat.  The  problem,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  progress  as  viewed  by  the  con- 
testants, but  it  is  progress  as  viewed  by  the 
spectators  or  progress  as  it  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  what  Is  the  public  Interest.  Per- 
haps in  football  as  played  within  academic 
cloisters,  the  game  Is  Important  only  to  the 
contestanU.  But  in  professional  football.  It 
matters  not  which  contestant  prevails  In  any 
given  game,  if  the  league  does  not  repeatedly 
offer  something  appealing  to  the  spectator 
Interest,  It  will  not  survive. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  wake  up  to  see 
what  is  taking  place  in  each  of  these  modes 
as  they  try  to  serve  the  public,  because  If  we 
don't  watch  ourselves  we  are  going  to  find 
the  basic  common  carrier  transportation 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government. 
If  private  enterprise  can't  do  it.  you  can  be 
assured  the  public  is  going  to  insist  on  the 


service,  and  we  are  ^6lng  to  have  It.  If  we 
can't  have  It  any  other  way,  we  know  what 
the  alternative  will  be — Government  owned 
and  controlled — nationalization. 

There  are  certain  people  in  this  country 
who  would  prefer  that  type  of  procediu-e  and 
operation.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not. 
But  I  Just  do  not  beUeve  that  we  have  yet 
adequately  tackled  this  problem  of  the  real 
cjmpeUtlve  spirit  among  modes  of  trans- 
p  irtatlon  to  our  greatest  advantage. 

The  regulatory  agencies  which  testified  on 
the  real  controversial  subject;  that  Is,  the 
minimum  rate  requirement.  Insisted  that  the 
problem  be  met  by  placing  everyone  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  Ttoeir  suggestion  was  to 
provide  more  regulation  rather  than  to  de- 
regulate where  possible  and  depend  on  com- 
petitive forces. 

I  am  not  siu-e  with  the  experience  that  we 
have  had  In  discriminfttions  and  accompany- 
ing advantages  and  disadvantages  to  some, 
that  the  farmers,  the  bulk  commodity  op- 
eratocB,  and  those  who  were  given  such 
exempUon  in  the  past,  are  going  to  sit  Idly 
by  and  see  themselves  brought  under 
regulation. 

I  can  give  you  an  example,  the  poultry 
Industry.  We  tried  to  do  something  about 
rolling  back  the  situation  4  or  6  years  ago. 
There  was  available  unregulated  transporta- 
tion in  certain  of  the  areas  for  the  transpor- 
UUon  of  poultry  to  the  market.  Yet  had  we 
approved  the  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
mission and  certain  of  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation urged  at  that  time,  the  rates  in 
the  poultry  industry  obviously  would  have 
been  Increased.  We  would  have  changed  the 
poultry  Industry  from  their  present  locations 
today  because  of  that. 

The  kind  of  transportation  needed  to  haul 
chickens  to  the  market  could  be  made  avail- 
able without  being  regulated.  We  permitted 
it  and  It  has  operated  pretty  well  since. 
What  was  asked  of  us  at  that  time  was  to 
bring  them  within  regulation,  which  we  did 
not  do.  Just  that  slight  difference  in  the 
cost  required  under  regulation  would  have 
completely  rearranged  the  industry  It 
would  not  have  remained  as  it  U  and  as  it 
has  developed  over  the  last  several  years. 

There  is  no  need  for  regulation  for  regula- 
tion's sake,  and  if  shipping  Interests  and  the 
public  can  be  protected,  and  if  equality  of 
treatment  of  the  various  modes  of  transpor- 
tation can  be  provided, with  less  regulation 
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and  greater  reliance  upon  our  American 
competitive  system,  perhaps  our  statutes  to- 
day should  be  so  changed. 

This  has  been  urged  by  the  railroads,  and 
in  the  hearings  has  been  opposed  by  other 
modes  of  transportation.  They  express  fear 
Uiat  this  will  lead  to  their  being  put  out  of 
business. 

I  certainly  do  not  conceive  that  this  will 
happen,  and  It  will  not  happen.     I  Just  do 
not  think  It  is  sound  practice  for  a  govern- 
ment to  pursue  a  course  of  maintaining  a 
waterways  program,  of  building  and  provid- 
ing    and    maintaining    highways    for   motor 
carriers,  and  then  pursuing  a  course  where 
they  cannot  be  used.     I  certainly  have  not 
been    working    to    get    navigation    on    the 
Ouachita  River  in  my  area  or  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  through  the  heart  of  our  State 
for  the  ptupose  of  not  utilizing  it. 
,  -?^*'  }^  ^  °^  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  we  should  be  able  to  give  equal 
opportunity  to  every  mode  of  transportation 
to  provide  service  to  the  public— which  is 
the  only  reason  for  their  existence— It  seems 
to  me  at  the  same  time  we  should  provide 
some  kind  of  opportunity  for  each  commu- 
nity to  have  a  semblance  of  transportation 
equality  with  other  communities 

r«,T!^*?  ,w®  ^'■®  ^^^^^^  of  discrimination,  we 
must  talk  also  of  discrimination  between 
communities  and  sections  of  the  country 
It  »eems  to  me  that  It  is  Impossible  in  a 
great  Nation  such  as  ours  to  continue  with 
a  system  where  there  is  so  much  discrimi- 
nation in  some  places  over  others. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I  had 
numerous  occasions  to  take  up  with  various 
witnesses  examples  of  rates  which  had  come 
to   my   attention    over   past   years.     It   has 

!f.!^.  ^  i"®  **"**  "  ^^«  railroads  could 
justify  a  rate  from  OreenvUle,  Miss  to  New 
Orleans  as  being  compensatory,  it  is  Just  as 
logical  that  a  similar  rate  should  be  appli- 
cable within  a  general  area  whether  or  not 
the  community  was  on  the  river.     For  exam- 

rlL  'i  "*^».  '°^*'*^  ^  ™<»  ^*^a*  a  stoHar 
Ar^  Z^'^  ^,  compensatory  from  Jerome, 
ATK.  to  New  Orleans. 

I  Just  do  not  think  it  sound  policy  to  say 
to   Greenville    that    you   are   entitl^   to   a 

f^i^^^f.^^o  «*"*  "'^  ^^  "^«  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  people  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  or  MarveU,  Ark.,  within  t^e 
same  general  area,  are  not.  I  think  we  must 
be  Just  as  Interested  in  developing  a  policy 
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where  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  u  given  the  same 
treatment  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned  as 
Little  Rock  and  Camden. 

Many  areas  have  suffered  tremendous  set- 
backs because  of  rate  discrimination  which 
coritlnues  In  substantial  part  as  a  result  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  I,  for  one,  am 
^klng  and  listening  for  suggestions  that 
will  mitigate  this  problem,  even  though  some 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  years  I 
think  that  water  carriers  and  motor  carriers 
and  railroad  carriers  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going 
^,nH?^  working,  appropriating  funds  and 
building  up  opportunities  and  prlvUeges  for 
one  area  and  let  the  other  area  within  sev- 
eral miles  of  it  suffer  because  they  do  not 
have  the  same  transportation  opportunities 

In  this  connection,  whUe  disappointed  with 
the  answers  of  some  industry  spokesmen  I 
was  ex^mely  gratified  with  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  2-  W.  Brosnam.  president  of  the  South- 
em  RaUway,  who  assured  us  ttiat  lils  com- 
pany "is  determined  to  give  every  inland 
town  the  rate  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
waterway  ports";   and  by  that  of  Mr    Jervli 

J^?J«;m  ■■/'■^w'**'''  °'  ^^^  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  who  stated  that  the  B  &  o 
had  exactly  the  same  policy 

r.M  ^*f  *^°?®  ^  *^*  P°^°*  '^^ere  under  the 
m,^H^!f.  °£  78^»tlon  there  has  been  so 
much  discrimination  against  some  places 
over  others,  that  it  well  may  be  the  time  for 
us  to  try  some  further  adjustment  to  see 
whether  this  might  be  corrected 

nnif'I^''l5°**^™P'^^"*  ^^^  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  administration,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  putting  up  the  biz 
challenge   which   they  have   issued    to   Sf 
transportation   Industry,   to   the   regulatory 
agencies    and  to  the  Congress.     •mTchall 
lenge  is  that  of  progress  In  the  field  of  leg- 
islation, progress  in  attaining  a  regulatory 
scheme  that  will  meet  the  r^uireiSnts  of 
today  8  and  tomorrow's  transportation  sys- 
tem    I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  try  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  see  if  we  can  devise  some  kind 
of      method      that      would      Improve     and 
strengthen   the   soundness  of  our  common 
carrier  situation;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide  the  transportation  service  to  the  peo- 
pie  Who  are  entiUed  to  have  It— for  d^t 
ever  overlook  ii^they  are  going  to  insist  on 


SENATE     . 

Thur.sday,  October  17, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  October  IS 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  expiiation  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  DX>.,  Wesley 
geological  Seminary.  Washington.  D.C . 
offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Qod,  before 
Whom  nations  rise  and  fall,  grant  us  now 
the  grace  to  be  stUl  and  to  know  that 
rhou  art  Ood.  Thou  art  the  God  of 
ADraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  Thou 
art,  too,  the  God  of  Washington,  of  Lin- 
coln, and  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  Hear 
us,  our  fathers'  God,  and  bestow  wisdom 
w  confront  the  massive  duties  of  this 

Grant  that  minds  amy  be  so  open  to 
my  truth,  wills  so  dedicated  to  the 
power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us 


a  nation,  that  these  chosen  servants  of 
Thine— and  of  the  people— may  be  privi- 
leged to  strengthen  aU  forces  of  right- 
eousness and  justice  and  good  will  at 
home  and  across  aU  fronUers  of  race  or 
class  or  other  diversity. 

May  the  decisions  of  these  high  hours, 
then,  be  made  in  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance, and  for  the  good  of  all  Thy  chil- 
dren. Grant  that  what  is  done  here  this 
day  may  help  America  build  a  thorough- 
fare for  freedom  across  the  wilderness  of 
global  tension  and  terror. 

So  may  the  words  of  our  mouths  and 
even  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be 
acceptable  In  Thy  sight,  we  pray. 

In  the  Name  of  Thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. October  16,  1963.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 

m,?«i.°lJ?'f  V3^^  S^^  ^ere  com- 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
^^J.t  ^'■.^sident  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 
On  October  16. 1963 : 

Mf,;,tf>f;  ^°  t'^^  *°  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  near  AliceviUe,  Ala.; 

S.  743.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Padre 
Junlpero  Serra  2S0th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  In  commemoration  of  this  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth; 

S.812.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
SUte  Of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of 
America; 

8.  814.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  7  of  -the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  as 
amended; 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood;  and 
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S.  1936.  An  set  authorising  the  State  ot 
Rlicxle  Island  or  Ita  Inatrvunentailtj  to 
maintain,  repair,  and  operate  the  bridge 
across  Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  ot  the  act  approved  March 
23. 1006. 

On  October  17. 1963: 

S.  13.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
Und  situated  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
the  city  of  Payetteville,  Ark.;  and 

S.  1904.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  from  the  national  stockpile. 


\ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7195)  to  amend 
various  sections  of  Utle  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  Federal -aid 
highway  systems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  58)  to  print  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  hearings  oh  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

H  Jl.  7M4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  commu- 
nities in  preventing  and  combating  mental 
retardation  through  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant  care 
for  individuals  with  conditions  associated 
with  chlldbearing  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  at 
Senate  procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors; 
and 

H.J.  Ree.  734.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  hoiising  for  the  elderly. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
short  morning  hour,  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  during  which  resolutions  may 
be  submitted,  bills  may  be  Introduced, 
and  statements  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
in  length  may  be  made  by  Senators,  and 
that  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to 
those. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahstield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 


until  1  o'clock  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today,  and  also  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphriy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ACTalrs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECl/nVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Russell  A.  Serenberg.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  of  general 
for  a  period  of  4  years  from  the  1st  day 
of  January  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  not  wish  to  see  this  appointment 
acted  on  without  noting  my  personal 
pleasure  to  joining  in  the  confirmation. 
It  is  a  source  of  particular  pride  to  me, 
as  a  former  marine — a  service  which  ele- 
vated me  from  the  rank  of  private  to  the 
distinction  of  private  first  class,  a  rank 
which  I  like  to  think  that  I  stiU  hold,  at 
least  on  an  honorary  basis.  The  experi- 
ence as  a  marine,  both  at  the  time  and  In 
the  years  of  remaining  a  marine  In  retro- 
spect, have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  In 
my  personal  development  and  in  my  conr- 


cepts  of  the  essential  place  of  defense 
In  the  enduring  structure  of  the  Nation. 

Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene  will  occupy 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  exacting 
positions  m  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  that  requires 
the  utmost  of  any  man.  in  character,  in 
self-discipline,  and  in  dedication  to  the 
Nation.  He  succeeds,  as  Commandant, 
Gen.  David  Shoup.  who  had  these  char- 
acteristics in  abundant  measure;  and  he 
succeeds  a  long  line  of  Illustrious  citi- 
zens who  have  served  the  Nation  with 
great  honor  and  with  immense  credit  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

In  succeeding  General  Shoup.  he  .suc- 
ceeds a  marines'  marine,  a  man  who  has 
brought  added  distinction  to  the  office 
which  he  has  occupied  for  so  many  years, ' 
in  his  dedication  to  the  corps  and  to  the 
Nation,  in  his  disciplined  response  to 
every  responsibility  assigned  him,  he  was 
the  personification  of  the  history  of  the 
marines.  General  Shoup  is  a  man  who 
I  am  sorry  to  see  retire  as  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  a  man  whom 
I  hope  the  Government  will  use  in  the 
years  ahead,  because  of  his  many  abili- 
ties, his  high  patriotism,  and  his  great 
Integrity.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
with  the  appointment  of  General  Greene 
as  Commandant,  as  successor  to  General 
Shoup.  the  Marine  Corps  continues  in 
the  best  possible  hands.  I  congratulate 
General  Greene,  and  wish  him  well  In 
his  new  and  towering  responsibilities. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination?  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present  during 
the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  b^  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  and  I  concur  In  the  re- 
marks of  the  majority  leader  about  this 
able  soldier.  His  record  is  In  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  he  will  be  an  able  suc- 
cessor to  General  Shoup,  who  has  estab- 
lished such  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  In 
the  corps.  I  am  very  happy  that  this 
body  has  today  acted  favorably  on  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
-V  Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  holder  who  has  been  the  lead- 
er of  the  UJ3.  Marine  Corps  Is  prompted 
to  arise  and  to  salute  him  when  he 
comes  into  view.  I  do  not  know  him  well 
enough  to  call  him  what  his  friends  call 
him — "Uncle  David";  but  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mm  well  enough  to 
know  that  Gen.  David  Shoup  is  a  great 
American  patriot  and  a  great  military 
leader,  supremely  qualified  for  the  tasks 
he  has  so  eminently  discharged  during 
the  time  he  has  served  his  country  as 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  And 
we  do  salute  him  as  he  draws  near  the 
conclusion  of  his  tour  of  duty. 

Surely,  therefore,  all  of  us  must  now 
concur  In  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
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[Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
when  we  pay  our  highest  respects  to  both 
General  Shoup  and  his  successor.  Gen- 
eral Greene,  who  has  served  as  General 
Shoups  assistant;  and  I  am  glad  to  Join 
in  extending  every  good  wish  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  to  General  Greene,  an  out- 
standing officer,  in  his  new  responslblli- 
tips  as  Commandant  of  the  great  and 
gallant  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MEMORIAL      SERVICES      FOR      THE 
LATE     SENATOR     KEFAUVER      OP 
TENNESSEE.  ON  OCTOBER  24 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President    I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     The 
resolution  wiU  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  on  Thursday.  October  34 
1963.  at  2  o'clock  postmeridUn,  the  legisla- 
tive business  of  the  Senate  be  suspended  to 
permit  the  delivery  of  memorial  addresses 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hoh.  Eetes  Kefauver,  lat*  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ticm  was  considered  and  agreed  to 


project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.No.  663).  *^ 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  4688.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Oepartment 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range.  San  Bernardino  Ctounty,  Calif  for 
defense  purposes  (Rept.  No.  564) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1684.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Newton  Water  Users'  As- 
sociation, Utah,  to  authorize  its  execution 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  666);  and 
S.  1687.  A  bUl  to  approve  the  January  1963 
reclassification  of  land  of  the  Big  Flat  unit 
of  the  Missoula  Valley  project,  Montana,  and 
to  authorize  the  modi  flea Uon  of  the  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Big  Flat  Irrigation 
District  (Rept.  No.  565). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1299.  A  blU  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Val- 
ley Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  (Rent 
No.  567).  *^  * 

By  Mr.  WALTERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  chab|#the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  to 
add  certain  historic  propeMy  thereto,  and 
for    other    purposes    (Rept.    No.    670). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  76.  An  act  to  i)rovlde  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  In  certain  cases 
(Rept.  No.  669). 
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In  the  State  of  North  Cai4)lina,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S    2245.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  town 
of  Weare.  NJI.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MclNTTa*  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 

S.  2246.  A  biU  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1961,  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  and  the 
ClassificaUon  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
employees  of  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho) : 
S.  2247.  A  bill  to  require  that  Irish  po- 
tatoes  sold   or  shipped, In   Interstate  com- 
merce  be  labeled  as  to  State  of  origin;  to  the 
Conuajttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dn«sEw  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRAM- 
PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  In  the  nature  of 
a  petition  from  Local  Union  No.  15  In- 
temaUonal  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America— UAW,  of  Detroit 
Mich.,  signed  by  Ernest  C.  Dlllard.  re- 
cording secretary,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


TRANSPORTATION     OP     LUMBER- 
REPORT      OP      A      COMMITTEE— 
MINORmr   VIEWS    LS.  REPT    NO 
568) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  (S. 
2100)  to  continue  certain  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  suspend 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1920,  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon,  together  with 
minority  views  of  Senators  Beall  and 
Thurmond. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  biU  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 


RESOLUTION 
EULOGIES  ON  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
ESTES  KEFAUVER,  OP  TENNESSEE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  216)  providing  for  eulogies 
on  the  late  Senator  Kefauver.  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  considered  and  agreed 

<^See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  MANsriiLD 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

»v.*'"?***'  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferrliig  certain  Irrigation  charges,  elimi- 
nating certain  tracts  of  non -Indian -owned 
land    under   the   Wapato   Indian    Irrigation 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  tmanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  2i42.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Livla  Ser- 
nlnl    (CucclaU);    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  2243.  A   bin  for  the   relief  of  Clarence 
C.  and  Lucy  W.  Russell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    JORDAN   of   North    CaroUna 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bsnif ) : 
S.  2244.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashor* 


TOWN  OP   WEARE,  N.H. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  25,  1963.  the  fire  company  of  the 
town  of  Weare,  N.H.,  extinguished  a  for- 
est fire  on  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  Introduce  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  paid 
Uie  fire  company  for  these  services. 
Problems  affecting  local  services  on  Gov- 
ernment lands  would  be  eased  substan- 
tially by  the  passage  of  S.^815.  now  be- 
fore the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

This  bill  would  cede  jurisdiction  over 
such  lands  back  to  the  States  on  such 
questions  as  service  of  process,  voting 
rights  of  residents,  personal  property 
taxes,  and  the  duties  of  local  govern- 
ments. Until  this  knotted  tangle  of  in- 
tergovernmental relations  can  be  untied 
claim  bUls  such  as  the  one  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  be  necessary  If  fair- 
ness is  to  be  observed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2245)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
town  of  Weare,  N.H.,  Introduced  by  Mr 
McINTYRE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


LABELING  OP  IRISH  POTATOES 
SHIPPED  IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr. 
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JordamI.  who  is  absent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  prepared  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2247)  >)  require  that  Irish 
potatoes  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  be  labeled  sis  to  State  of  origin, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  * 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  Ls  as  follows: 

STATXMEIiT  BT   SEKATOR   JOKOAN   OF   IDAHO 

The  bill  iB  of  extreme  Importance  to  my 
State  of  Idaho.  Our  potatoes  are  known 
throughout  the  whole  country  aa  potatoes 
which  are  different  from  all  others.  Why  is 
this  true?  Without  going  Into  great  detail. 
I  will  explain  as  follows:  The  great  potato 
fields  of  Idaho  are,  for  the  most  part.  In  the 
Snake  River  Valley.  There  the  soil  Is  vol- 
canic ash,  rich  In  nitrogen.  Until  Irriga- 
tion came  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
little  was  grown  In  this  soli.  Now.  how- 
ever, this  la  practically  all  potato  country — 
Idaho  potato  country.  And  it  Is  no  fable 
that  a  potato  of  Just  as  high  a  quality  grown 
anjrwhere  else  in  the  country  will  not  be  like 
an  Idaho  potato. 

When  potatoes  are  planted,  which  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  know,  old  potatoes  are 
cut  up  so  that  each  piece  has  at  least  one 
eye.  These  pieces  with  the  eyes  are  then 
planted  and  the  new  potato  plants  will  grow 
from  them.  You  could  literally  take  an 
Idaho  russet,  cut  It  up  In  pieces — each  with 
an  eye — and  plant  half  of  the  pieces  in  the 
potato  country  in  Idaho  and  the  other  half 
of  the  pieces  back  here  in  the  East,  and  the 
plants  that  grow  from  the  two  different 
groups  of  pieces  would  produce  potatoes 
which  would  taste  differently.  That  would 
be  true  even  if  all  other  growing  conditions 
were  equal—cultivation,  irrigation,  and  so 
forth.  The  substances  in  the  soUs  would 
make  the  difference.  A  true  Idaho  potato 
cannot  be  grown  anywhere  but  in  the  type 
soil  that  is  found  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
In  one  county  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 

We  In  Idaho  have  capitalized  on  this  one 
fact.  Our  success  in  past  years  with  grow- 
ing and  merchandising  Idaho  russet  pota- 
toes has  been  the  envy  of  all  potato  produc- 
ing areas.  We  have,  through  untiring  ef- 
forts and  the  expenditure  of  Innumerable 
dollars,  produced  and  sold  a  quality  potato, 
a  premium  potato,  and  a  different  p>otato— 
and  It  Is  known  as  an  Idaho  potato.  Because 
of  our  belief  in  the  quality  of  the  potato 
we  produce  and  market,  we  have  consistently 
opposed  legislation  to  provide  acreage  allot- 
ment controls  for  potatoes;  we  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity;  and  we  have  consistently  put  our 
faith  in  the  demands  and  the  preference 
of  the  consumer  for  a  quality  product. 

But,  although  it  has  been  the  people  of 
Idaho  who  have  Invested  their  time,  money, 
and  efforts  into  building  up  the  reputation 
of  the  quality  Idaho  potato,  people  in  other 
areas  many  times  have  benefited  Just  as 
much  from  Idaho's  efforts.  That  is  because 
they  in  other  areas  sell  their  potatoes  as 
"Idaho  potatoes"  when  they  are  not. 

Often  this  Is  the  case.  When  you  have  a 
quality  product,  Inferior  Imitations  soon  en- 
ter the  market  place.  Some  even  lend  greater 
credulity  and  strength  to  the  quality  prod- 
uct. But  such  has  not  been  the  case  so  far 
as  the  Idaho  potato  is  concerned.  In  this 
situation,  competition  and  Imitation  have 
taken  the   form  of  misrepresentations  and 


fraud;    and    as    a    consequence,    the    Idaho 
potato  market  has  suffered. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  any  market  In 
this  country  today  to  buy  an  Idaho  potato 
and  be  certain  that  you  are  getting  an  Idaho 
potato — even  though  the  bag  may  be  clear- 
ly marked,  "•Idaho,"  or,  "grown  in  Idaho." 
Housewives  do  not  like  this;  I  do  not  like 
this;  and  most  definitely  the  people  of  Idaho 
do  not  like  this. 

In  the  past  yecu^  It  has  become  common 
practice  to  put  Inferior  potalfbes  grown  else- 
where Into  plastic  bags  clearly  marked  that 
the  potatoes  were  grown  in  Idaho.  That  In- 
creases the  profit  margin  of  the  potatoes  be-^ 
Ing  sold.  Some  producer  somewhere  else 
In  the  country,  by  deceit  and  fraud.  Is 
reaping  part  of  the  benefits  brought  about 
by  the  hard  work  and  the  devotion  to  quality 
of  the  potato  growers  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
In  addition,  such  a  misrepresentation  has 
a  twofold  effect  on  my  State's  tubers — it 
degrades  the  high  quality  of  our  potatoes, 
and  it  cuts  appreciably  into  the  sales  of 
our  ix>tatoes. 

There  are  now  laws  on  the  statute  books 
which  do  make  some  attempt  to  prohibit 
this  misrepresentation.  But  for  every  bag. 
every  potato  that  Is  found  to  be  mislabeled, 
hundreds,  even  thousands  more  go  unde- 
tected. ^ 

At  the  request  of  the  Idaho  potato  Indus- 
try, I  gladly  join  In  sponsoring  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  this  bill  which 
will  effectively  outlaw  such  reprehensible 
practices.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple: 
It  requires  only  that  all  potatoes  be  labeled 
as  to  the  State  of  origin.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  labeling  will  totally  eliminate  any  and 
all  misrepresentations  to  the  buying  public. 

This  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  entire 
potato  Industry  of  Idaho,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Idaho  Potato  and  Onion  Commission.  It  is 
a  bill  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
meetings  and  of  every  possible  considera- 
tion. Frankly,  It  also  has  the  endorsement 
of  most  of  the  other  major  potato-produc- 
ing States,  for  It  Is  equally  Important  to 
them  that  the  potato  Industry  as  a  whole 
should  not  fall  into  disrepute  with  the  con- 
suming public. 

Since  a  new  crop  of  quality  Idaho  potatoes 
will  soon  be  harvested,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
this  bin  will  receive  the  earliest  possible 
consideration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  17,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  123)  to  authorize  the  printing  and 
binding  of  an  edition  of  "Senate  Proce- 
dure" and  providing  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  SUPPORTS 
CASTRO  GOVERNMENT  SUIT  IN 
INCREDIBLE  BRIEF 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
diflBculty  in  pursuing  effective  economic 
measures  against  the  Castro  regime  is 
illustrated  in  a  unique  manner  by  a 
brief  recently  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  this  brief,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice joins  on  the  side  of  a  Castro-owned 
bank  in  Cuba,  the  Banco  Nacional,  to 
defeat  the  claims  of  a  U.S.  company 
for  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sugar 
seized  by  the  Castro  regime  without  the 
payment  of  any  compensation  to  the 
original  American  owners  of  the  sugar. 


It  is  conceded  that  the  seizure  of  the 
sugar  by  the  Castro  regime,  like  its  other 
nationalization  decrees  against  Ameri- 
can-owned property,  violated  interna- 
tional law.  Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  joined  by  a  minor  official 
of  the  Department  of  State,  has  filed  a 
brief  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to  over- 
turn two  lower  court  decisions  dismissing 
the  claim  of  the  Cuban  bank. 

Stripped  of  legal  technicalities,  what 
is  happening  in  this  case  is  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  joined  a  Castro  agency 
in  a  Federal  court  action  to  block  pay- 
ment to  an  American  firm  for  the  value 
of  the  American-owned  sugar  unlawfully 
seized  by  the  Castro  regime.  That  is 
exactly  the  state  of  facts. 

I  am  sure  that  this  will  strike  many 
as  an  incredible  situation.  When  re- 
ports of  this  case  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion I  was  certain  that  the  situation  had 
been  exaggerated,  if  not  misunderstood, 
and  asked  the  Solicitor  General  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  brief.  That  brief,  to 
my  utter  dismay,  fully  confiiined  the  al- 
legations with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  my  consistent  practice  to  refrain 
from  commenting  on  the  merits  of  cases 
in  litigation  and  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  dispute  involved 
in  this  case.  But  the  United  States  is 
not  a  party  to  the  suit  and  its  action 
in  this  litigation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  international  relations  certainly 
is  an  appropriate  subject  for  public 
comment  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  responsible  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State  are  aware 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Government 
lawyers  in  this  suit  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  highest  ranking 
State  Department  official  whose  name 
appears  on  the  brief  is  merely  an  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Indeed  there  are  Indications  in 
the  brief  that  even  the  Department's 
Legal  Adviser  opposed  any  intervention 
by  the  United  States  in  the  litigation 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  up- 
holding a  dismissal  of  the  Banco  Na- 
cional's  complaint,  appears  to  have  re- 
lied on  the  Legal  Adviser's  position  in 
reaching  the  decision  that  the  Castro 
government's  action  violated  interna- 
tional law. 

There  have  been  encouraging  signs  in 
recent  months  of  determined  U5.  ef- 
forts to  bring  effective  economic  pres- 
sures against  the  Castro  regime,  such  as 
I  have  proposed  on  many  occasions.  Yet 
the  brief  in  this  case  actually  suggests 
that  one  general  consideration  for  re- 
fraining from  striking  down  the  Castro 
government's  nationalization  decree 
under  principles  of  international  Jaw  is 
that  it  would  "prove  seriously  offensive 
to,  and  injure  relations  with,  the  acting 
foreign  state."  How  any  official  of  our 
Government  at  this  stage  In  history  can 
suggest  such  a  rationale  for  upholding 
Castro's  discriminatory  and  retaliatory 
measures  against  Americans  with  prop- 
erty interest  in  Cuba  defies  understand- 
ing. Certainly  such  statements  cannot 
be  squared  with  our  avowed  determina- 
tion to  isolate  Castro  politically  and  eco- 


nomically from  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^npore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  until 
it  Is  conclusively  shown  to  the  contrary 
I  shall  construe  this  brief  as  an  imfor- 
tunate  bureaucratic  error  reflecting  not 
a  change  in  U.S.  poUcy  but  the  dlfflculttes 
of  coordinating  policy  In  the  execuUve 
branch.  However,  this  experience  should 
lead  to  new  steps  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  make  certain  tliat  every  affected 
agency  of  the  Government  adheres  to  the 
SUte  Department's  foreign  policy  views 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 

I  am  hopeful,  that  this  matter  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  now 
that  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
Government's  brief.  The  SoUcitor  Gen- 
eral is  a  man  of  considerable  legal  ability 
but  certainly,  the  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations involved  In  dealing  with  such 
claims  by  the  Castro  government  should 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  not  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
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We  have  given  aid  to  Tito  and  his 
nation  largely  for  the  reason,  I  believe, 
that,  in  the  words  of  Jtdin  Ounther  in 
his  great  book  "Inside  Europe  Today" 
"Titos  YligoBlavla  Is  not  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. Tito  Is  a  nationalist  Commimist " 
Nevertheless,  we  should  let  him  go  his 
own  way  to  communism.  Whatever  the 
prefix — nationalist    Communist,    Soviet 

Communist,    Chinese    Communist the 

end  resiilt  would  be  scsnewhat  the  same. 
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TTTO 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
through  the  years  a  great  deal  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  has  gone  to  Tito's 
Yugoslavia.  Many  Americans  wonder 
why  we  have  given  such  aid  and  how 
it  has  been  used. 

The  facts  are  that  from  1946  to  1951 
total  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was 
$298  million.  There  was  no  military  aid 
At  that  time  conditions  were  desperate 
within  Yugoslavia,  as  they  were  else- 
where In  war-torn  Europe.  American 
assistance  was  given  to  prevent  starva- 
tion, disease  and  disaster.  During  those 
years  Harry  8.  Truman  was  President 
of  the  United  States. 

However,  during  President  Elsenhow- 
er's administraUon.  surprisingly  enough 
under  his  so-called  mutual  security  pro-' 
sram.  from  1953  to  1960  we  Americans 
paid  out  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
amounting  to  $899  million.  We  also  paid 
out  In  those  years  military  aid  amount- 
ing to  $647  million.  This  total  is  stor- 
Uing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  under 
President  Kennedy  we  are  truthfully 
terming  the  program  "foreign  assist- 
ance" and  not  disguising  It  as  "mutual 
security,"  as  was  done  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

The  total  appropriation  throughout 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  the 
years  to  date  is  $230  million  in  economic 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  No  military 
assistance  whatsoever  has  been  given. 
This  Is  a  great  reduction  from  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  handout  of  the  El- 
senhower years.  However.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  for  the  coming  year  strong 
protests  will  be  heard  In  the  Congress 
against  any  further  economic  assistance 
to  Tito.  Of  course,  there  wUl  be  simUar 
opposlUon  to  any  military  aid  what- 
ever, if  any  is  contemplated,  and.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  wiU 
be  contemplated. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  REDUCTION 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  we  have  heard  constant  urg- 
ing from  the  administration  that  passage 
of  its  tax  bill  be  accelerated,  moved  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  and.  If 
possible,  completed  in  the  present  calen- 
dar year.     We  have  heard  constantly 
that  such   action  would   stimulate  the 
economy,  and  that  over  a  period  of  time 
additional  revenue  would  be  brought  In. 
A  number  of  us  have  felt  that  although 
the  tax  bill  Is  something  that  everyone 
In  the  United  States  urgenUy  needs  In 
order  to  promote  the  economy  and  In 
order  to  give  some  relief  from  the  high 
cost  of  living,  nevertheless,  the  cut  must 
be  restricted  by  a  voluntair  or  statutory 
restriction  on  Federal  spending.     That 
theory  has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  spend  ourselves  rich.   We  can- 
not continue  to  pile  up  deficits  as  we 
have  been  doing  and  as  we  are  now  plan- 
ning to  do  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent whom  I  do  not  know  well,  but  of 
whom  I  know.  I  thought  that  the  letter 
so  graphically  pictured  what  the  average 
citizen  believes  about  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  and  taxes,  that  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  comment  on  the  letter 
for  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues. 

A  portion  of  the  letter  is  worth  read- 
ing.   The  portion  is  as  follows: 

Now.  at  the  cost  of  many  hundreds  of  hours 
of  hard  physical  labor,  the  house  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  iwlghborhood  standard, 
the  mcntgage  no  longer  exists  and  the  Im- 
provemenU  were  paid  for,  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. RefU  estate  taxes  maintain  our  hous- 
ing; our  other  expenses  are  normal.  We 
need  a  better  car;  our  1951  model  U  not  to  be 
trusted  out  of  town.  The  business  truck  la 
a  1962  model.  Ovu-  gripe  la  this:  from  one 
quarterly  payment  to  another,  we  make  no 
gain  or  so  Uttle  that  we  feel  weTe  making  no 
headway.  I  realize  we've  spent  cash — good 
hard  money-'— on  Improvements,  but  we 
strongly  feel  It's  time  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment learned  to  economize.  We  want  to  save 
some  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  tha-Pre- 
sldlng  Officer.    I  continue  to  read  :^ 

No  one  begrudges  the  necessary  govern- 
mental expenses,  but  the  waste  U  i4)palling 

to  pec^le  who  have  to  flg\u«  constantly 

would  It  be  better  to  spend  $10  this  way  or 
that.  Dam  few  of  us  are  going  himgry.  but 
few  of  us  are  able  to  do  much  but  maintain, 
much  less  build  for  the  future.    What  in 
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the  world  can  we  do  about  it?   Has  it  r«ach«d 
toe  point  where  control  has  left  our  hand*? 

We  hear  ~the  Oovemment  has  decided" 

"Washington  announced"  and  "they  ar*  go- 
tog  to  give  X18  the  money  to—-  and  th«n  I  re- 
Del.  That's  our  money,  sent  to  Washington 
where  a  good  big  chunk  is  bitten  out," and 
the  rest  aUottod  here  and  there.  If»  like 
spending  the  baby's  silver  dollars  and  stuff- 
Ing  his  mouth  with  candy  to  he  woot  cry 
Isna  there  some  way  to  make  the  people 
conwjloua  of  what  they  are  paying  forthe 
•ervloe.  they  get?  We  need  a  good  press 
agent  on  o\ir  slden  i*  «~ 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  the 
letter  Is  so  outstanding  I  would  much  ap- 
preciate having  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  It  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AxvADA,  Colo.. 
__        „  September  13. 1963. 

Dka«  8«nato«  Dominick:  I  met  Mrs 
Domlnlck  and  you  at  a  coffee  given  at  Urs 
Rogei  Benjamin's  when  you  were  nmnlng 
for  the  House  of  BepresenUtlves.  I  remem- 
ber talking  very  briefly  with  Mrs.  Domlnlck 
about  housing  and  the  climate  around 
Washington,  becatise  we  have  lived  In  Falls 
Church.  I  must  say  that  the  group  of  us 
at  Mrs.  Benjamin's  were  very  much  "taken" 
with  both  of  you.  Evidently  we  weren't 
alone,  looking  back  at  the  way  your  two 
campaigns  have  worked   out. 

My  husband  is  In  btislness  for  himself  as 
a  general  contractor;  he  says  heU  a  glorified 
wood  butcher.    Our  concern  and  the  reason 
for  this  letter  Is  to  ask  if  th«e  is  any  relief 
In  sight,   as  far  as  income  taxes  are  con- 
cerned.   We  do  not  pay  our  taxes  as  a  salaried 
employee  does,  as  you  know.     Ours  are  paid 
quarterly  and  it  hxirts  every  time.    The  with- 
holding   device    that    employers    must    use 
leaves  the  great  majority  of  people  with  no 
conception  of  the  percentage  of  their  money 
they    never    see.    Arvada    Is    being    caUed 
Denver's  bedroom,  you  know,  and  this  pat- 
tern Is  so  strong:  a  smaU  equity  scraped  to- 
gether for  a  house,  large  payments  which, 
of  course,  go  mosUy  for  Interest,  a  car  pay- 
ment  becaues  public  transportation  Is  poor 
out  this  way  and  people  prefer  to  drive  any- 
way, a  second  jalopy  so  Mother  can  haul  the 
kids  to  the   pool   and   the  groceries  home 
utUitles  paid,  and  then  squeeze  from  pay- 
check   to    paycheck    to    buy    the    groceries 
clothing  and  odd  bits  of  fluff  that  make  life 
worth   Uvlng.    If   they   miss   one   paycheck 
it's  a  tragedy,  too.  and  they're  forced  to  bor- 
row more,  and  they  may   lose  the   house. 
They  are  never  able  to  bvilld  up  a  cushion 
for  emergencies. 

And  that's  the  point  at  this  letter — ^neither 
are  we.    Before  we  bought  a  house  we  took 
Into    consideration    my    husbands 's    special 
capabiliUes    and    bought    an    old    rundown 
hoiise   in  a  convenient   neighborhood.     We 
paid   $7,500   for  it,  gave  the  realtor  M.OOO 
and    arranged    a    mortgage    for    the    bal- 
ance.     Now,    at    the    cost    of    many   hun- 
dreds of  hoUrs  of  hard  physical  labor,  the 
house  has  been  brought  up  to  the  neighbor- 
hood standard,  the  mortgage  no  longer  exisu 
and  the  improvements  were  paid  for,  cash  on 
the  barrelhead.    Real  estate  taxes  maintain 
our  housing;  our  other  expenses  are  normal. 
We  need  a  better  car;  our  1961  model  is  not 
to  be  trusted  out  of  town.     The  business 
truck  Is  a  1952  model.     Our  gripe  is  this: 
from  one  quarterly  payment  to  another,  we 
make  no  gain  or  so  UtUe  that  we  feel  we're 
making  no  headway.    I  realize  we've  spent 
cash — good  hard  money — on  Improvements, 
but  we  strongly  feri  it's  time  our  Federal 
Government  learned  to  economlae.    We  want 
to  save  some  money.    No  one  begrudges  the 
necessary    governmental   expenses,    but    the 
waste  is  appalling  to  people  who  have  to 
figure    consUnUy— would   it    be    better    to 
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■pend  910  this  way  or  that.  Darn  few  of  us 
are  going  hungry,  but  few  of  ua  are  able  to  do 
much  but  maintain,  much  leaa  build  for  the 
future.  What  In  the  world  can  we  do  about 
It?  Has  It  reached  the  point  where  control 
has  left  our  hands?  We  hear  "the  Qovem- 
ment  has  decided" — "Washington  an- 
nounced" and  "they  are  going  to  give  us  the 
money  to — "  and  then  I  rebel.  That's  our 
money,  sent  to  Washington,  whece  a  good  big 
chunJc  Is  bitten  out.  and  the  rest  allotted 
here  and  there.  It's  like  spending  the  baby's 
silver  dollars  and  stuffing  his  mouth  with 
candy  so  he  won't  cry.  Isn't  there  some  way 
to  make  the  people  concloiis  of  what  they 
are  pajrlng  for  the  services  they  get?  We 
need    a    good    press    agent    on    our    side. 

Well,  that's  enough  steam  let  off  for  to- 
day. We  haven't  had  a  vacation  for.  some 
time  and  won't  until  we  can  pay  cash  for  a 
different  car — I  won't  say  new  car.  Someday 
we'd  like  to  go  to  Sweden  and  see  where  my 
grandparents  came  from — our  Vice  President 
and  his  family  made  it — why  can't  we?  I 
may  have  to  work  In  the  laundry  or  wait 
tables  all  the  way  over  and  back,  but  what 
do  you  bet  we  do  it?  My  mother  is  70  and 
In  Seattle,  and  It  makes  me  mad  that  It 
would  have  to  be  an  emergency  before  we 
could  go  out  to  see  her. 

I'm  going  to  call  someone  today  and  vol- 
unteer my  services  for  the  next  election. 
Sincerely. 

HXLENX  C.'<^£C 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rlx. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  20th  century  we  have  wit- 
nessed triumph  after  triumph  scored  by 
the  common  man  in  his  great  march  to- 
ward equality,  dignity,  Justice,  and 
respect. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  sweep- 
ing economic  and  political  revolutions 
the  world  over.  His  status  as  an  individ- 
ual has  changed.  His  institutions  have 
been  altered  and  new  ones  created. 

Our  own  Nation  has  been  swept  along 
by  the  force  of  this  movement  for  equal 
status,  and  today  we  are  witnessing  an 
upheaval  of  profound  proportions  in 
America. 

These  are  times  Ih  which  the  Nation 
and  Congress  are  deeply  committed  to  a 
full  review  of  our  practices  and  laws  af- 
fecting our  fellow  citizens  of  many  dif- 
ferent races,  gxiaranteeing  all  Americans 
their  birthright  to  equal  job  opportunity, 
equal  access  to  public  facilities,  equal 
voting  rights,  equal  rights  to  be  educated, 
equal  rights  to  decent  housing. 

These  are  times  in  which  the  Nation 
and  Congress  should  move  to  wipe  out 
racial  barriers  against  citizens  of  other 
lands  written  into  our  immigration  laws 
and  policies. 

These  are  times  in  which  every  Ameri- 
can should  rededicate  himself  to  the 
principle  on  which  our  Republic  was 
founded,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  are  indeed  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  which  guarantees:  i 

The  right  to  be  secure  in  our  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures; 

The  right  to  be  protected  against  dou- 
ble jeopardy,  and  the  right  to  protection 
against  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law ; 

The  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  to  counsel. 
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The  distingtiished  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Dr.  Thomas  Hale 
Hamilton,  recently  read  a  very  brilliant. 
lectmed,  and  philosophically  oriented 
paper  to  the  Club  15  of  Honolulu,  an  or- 
ganization of  outstanding  community 
leaders. 

In  his  paper  Dr.  Hamilton  rightly 
points  out: 

We  I  Americans]  have  certainly  achieved 
substantial  progress  toward  the  19th  century 
concept  of  equality  before  the  law,  equality 
of  access  to  the  sulTrage,  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  And,  while  the  distinctively 
American  Interpretation  of  the  doctrine 
never  postulated  absolute  economic  equality. 
It  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  pres- 
ence of  great  economic  Imbalance  is  not  con- 
ducive to  ihe  health  of  a  democratic  society. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Hamilton  raises 
a  very  timely  question  for  all  Americans 
to  ponder.   He  says: 

As  a  great  force  Interested  In  the  conxmon 
man.  In  the  development  of  the  common 
good  based  upon  a  fundamental  recogni- 
tion of  the  equality  of  all,  we  seem  In  the 
eyes  of  many  to  have  grown  old  and  tired, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  doctrine 
work  In  our  own  land  and.  therefore,  setting 
small  example.  Is  It  possible  that  we  have 
become  too  sophisticated.  In  the  bad  sense 
of  that  term,  for  our  own  good? 

In  assaying  the  full  range  of  America's 
role  in  the  common  man's  drive  for 
equality.  Dr.  Hamilton  concludes,  and  I 
agree,  that  the  Nations  intellectual 
leaders  have  a  vital  fimctlon.   He  writes: 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  scholars  to 
reexamine  the  doctrine  of  equality  In  ter.ntis 
that  are  meaningful  In  these  times.  And 
more  effective  action  might  well  be  taken  to 
assure  that  our  domestic  actions  square  with 
our  premises. 

We  will  have  to  recognize  the  inher- 
ently moral  validity  of  the  Ideal  of  equal- 
ity, and  we  will  have  to  be  willing  to 
practice  it.  These,  as  Dr.  Hamilton 
points  out,  are  a  "necessary  precondi- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  ideological  leader- 
ship in  a  troubled  world. " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  condensation  of  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton,  entitled  "Is 
America  Too  Smug  for  Equality?"  pub- 
lished in  the  September  25,  1963,  Issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Is  Amcsica  Too  Smug  ro«  Equalitt? 
(By  Dr.  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton)        > 

The  doctrine  of  equality  la  In  many  wayitf'a 
difficult  one  to  defend  because,  at  the  observ- 
able level.  It  Is  so  patently  untrue.  Men  are 
not  very  much  alike,  and  certainly  are  not 
equal  In  size.  In  Intelligence.  In  comeliness. 
In  wit.  or  In  grace.  To  the  empiricist,  in- 
equality appears  to  be  a  more  substantial 
doctrine  than  its  opposite  number. 

Por  this  reason,  one  is  not  too  surprised,  In 
reading  the  literature  of  the  early  periods 
of  our  development,  by  the  pronouncements 
of  those  who  totally  reject  the  doctrine  of 
equality. 

The  Boston  Jurist.  Judge  Peter  Thacher. 
was  voicing  the  thoughts  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries when  he  said.  "The  diversity  of 
poverty  and  riches  Is  the  order  of  Providence. 
Why  are  not  all  the  flowers  of  the  field 
equally  beautiful  and  fragrant?  Why  are  not 
all  the  fruits  ot  the  earth  equally  rich  and 
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wholesome?  And  why  towers  the  oak  in 
grandeur  to  heaven,  while  the  shrub  at  Its 
base  Is  trodded  under  feet?" 

The  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that,  while  a 
democratic  society  cannot  live  without  the 
doctrine  of  equality,  rational  man  has  diffi- 
culty living  with  It.  If  the  political  process  Is 
to  accord  the  same  rights  to  Individuals, 
then  logic  demands  that  It  rationalise  an  ele- 
ment of  sameness  which  will  Justify  the  ac- 
cording of  equal  rights. 

Similarly,  If  Justice  is  the  equal  treatment 
of  equals,  one  must  discover  a  shared  charac- 
teristic among  men  sufficiently  plausible  to 
provide  an  Intellectual  trase  to  substantiate    , 
a  minimum  of  identical  treatment. 

It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  over  the  years  the 
doctrine  of  equality  has  been  a  most  difficult 
one  with  which  we  as  a  society  have  had  to 
cope.  The  fact  that  it  Is  a  necessary  pre- 
suppo^tlon  to  our  way  of  life  Irritates  many 
of  us  even  when  we  refuse  to  recognise  the 
source  of  our  Irritation. 

Without  question,  It  created  something  of  a 
program  for  the  Fathers  of  our  Nation.  The 
switch  In  emphasis  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
constitutes  a  long  Journey  even  though  but 
13  years  In  point  of  time. 

As  T.  V.  Smith  has  pointed  out,  "Equality      ^ 
as  a  group  claim  to  be  made  good  against  a 
foreign  and  opposing  group  Is  one  problem; 
equality    as    a    principle    of    reconstruction 
within  the  group,  quite  another." 

Over  the  past  100  years  we  have  seen  ad- 
vanced various  arguments,  both  old  and  new. 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  statement  of  human 
equality. 

It  has  not  been  unconunon  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  equality  on  the  basis  of  a  belief 
In  man's  Inunortal  soul.  This  belief.  In  effect, 
renders  all  men  equal  In  the  eyes  of  Ood. 

However,  metaphysical  equality  need  have 
no  very  direct  political  or  social  Implica- 
tions. That  Is  to  say.  It  Is  perfectly  consist- 
ent within  this  precept  to  foster  the  grossest 
social  and  political  inequality  In  this  world 
by  relegating  the  requirements  of  equality 
to  the  next.  The  feudalism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  clearly  demonstrates  how  easily  these 
apparent  paradoxes  can  be  reconciled. 

That  men  possess  a  basic  similarity  has 
also  been  testified  to  by  those  who  defend 
the  doctrine  of  equality  through  a  theory  of 
uniqueness.  Men  are  equal  because  they  be- 
long to  a  species  which  Is  unique. 

This  argument  has  had  at  least  two  facets 
There  are  those  who  would  defend  the  doc- 
trine on  the  basis  of  man's  unique  ration- 
ality. While  originally  a  Stoic  position,  this 
approach  has  also  been  adopted  by  later 
philosophers,  notably  Kant,  who  held  that 
the  uniqueness  of  the  species  primarily  rests 
In  the  fact  that  men  are  moral  beings  and 
therefore  Infinite. 

In  theto  Infinity  lies  their  uniqueness  and 
In  their  uniqueness  lies  their  claim  to 
equality. 

The  utilitarians  also  had  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  doctrine  and  did  so  by  resorting 
to  psychology,  asserting  that  all  men  share 
a  common  susceptibility  to  the  pleasure- 
pain  principle  and.  therefore,  each  must 
count  for  one  and  no  more  than  one. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  19th 
century  view  relating  to  the  concept  of 
equality,  and  the  position  which  ultimately 
attracted  the  greatest  number  of  adherents 
was  that  which  postulated  that  equality  was 
not  a  fact  but  an  ideal:  that,  while  it  could 
not  be  empirically  demonstrated  that  all  men 
were  naturally  equal  in  any  respect,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  If  they  were,  particu- 
larly in  three  connections:  before  the  law. 
In  access  to  the  suffrage,  and  in  social  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  20th  century,  too.  has  Introduced  a 
new  approach  (although  it  contains  old  ele- 
ments) in  what  might  be  called  the  prag- 
matic functional.    In  essence,  this  view  sug- 
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ges^s  that  since  the  results  are  better  If  men 
are  treated  as  though  they  were  equal,  It  Is 
therefore  true  that  they  are. 

This  position  has  been  well  summarized 
by  T.  V.  Smith  In  the  following  terms: 

"The  truth  of  any  assertion  regarding  dy- 
namic Individuals  depends  partly  upon  the 
results  of  the  assertion  Itself. 

"The  claim  that  individuals  are  eqiul  is 
true  if  it  functions  truly;  and  this  will  be 
determined  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
claim  promotes  the  major  good  of  the  situa- 
tion that  motivates  the  claim. 

"This  looking  to  the  fruits  of  the  claim  for 
Its  truth  value  U  here  called  functional 
equality.  We  have  already  seen  some  rea- 
sons, and  shall  yet  see  more,  for  believing 
that  even  in  early  America  those  who  used 
the  term  'equality  had  vaguely  glimpsed  the 
fact  that  Its  truth  value  lay  ahead.  In  the 
consequences  of  their  asserting  It." 

RATIONAL     tTNIQUENXSS 

I  am  sure  that  you  recognize  that  I  have 
not  done  what  I  set  out  to  do  (nor  did  I 
really  hope  to)  which  was  to  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  men  are  equal  In  some  distinct 
way.  This  does  not  disappoint  me,  for  In 
the  nature  of  the  matter  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing, approximate  proof  Is  aU  that  can  be 
expected.  i 

I    would    suggest,    however,    particularly 
when  one  combines  the  theory  of  rational 
uniqueness  with  that  of  functional  equality 
that  the  concept  of  equality  has  been  suffl- 
clenUy  established  as  to  warrant  acting  upon 

But,  In  assuming  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
we  have  yet  to  consider  Its  usefulness  as  a 
principle  of  social  reootutructlon. 

In  this  regard,  one  can  either  be  very 
proud  or  very  unhappy  with  the  record  which 
our  young  society  has  made.  To  be  optimis- 
tic for  a  moment,  we  have  certainly  achieved 
substantial  progress  toward  the  19th  century 
concept  of  equality  before  the  law.  equality 
of  access  to  the  suffrage,  and  equality  of 
opportunity. 

And,  while  the  distinctively  American  in- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine  never  postulated 
absolute  economic  equality.  It  has  always 
been  recognized  that  the  presence  of  great 
economic  Imbalance  Is  not  conducive  to  the 
health  of  a  democratic  society. 

In  this  connection,  over  time,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  have  markedly  enlarged  our 
middle  Income  groups  and  decreased,  propor- 
tionately, the  groups  at  both  extremes. 

But.  having  said  this,  we  should  Immedi- 
ately point  out  that  In  many  parts  of  the 
Nation,  affecting  large  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  have  not  achUved  equality  before 
the  law  or  equality  In  access  to  suffrage  or 
equality  of  opportunity.  Our  failure  In  this 
regard,  while  largely  concentrated  In  the 
southern  United  Stataa.  Is  stUl.  to  some 
degree,  prevalent  in  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  this  Is  especially  true  of  our  faUure 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  to  learn. 

In  spite  of  these  caveats,  there  are  many 
who  maintain  that  we  nevertheless  have 
made  great  progress.  This  Is  partially  true 
of  course,  but  I  would  guess  that  It  U  less 
than  convincing  In  some  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Under  the  force  of  dynamic  change,  notably 
In  the  so-called  underdeveloped  nations, 
there  Is.  perhaps  unfortunately,  little  con- 
cern  for  hlstortcal  perspective.  The  extent 
of  our  progress,  as  measured  against  the 
closed,  hierarchical  society  of  the  early  18th 
century.  Is  less  Impressive  to  those  naUons 
than  the  fact  that  In  contemporary  America 
there  are  stUI  great  gaps  between  our  Ideals 
and  our  performance. 

While  we  have  an  Inherent  and  controlling 
obligation  to  remove  the  existing  sembfince 
of  inequality  in  our  society,  we  certainly 
could  Justify  doing  so  sUnply  In  terms  of  the 


impact    this    would    have    on    our    image 
throughout  the  world. 

KXVOLUTIONABT    SYMBOLS  4 

I  think  we  must  become  deeply  concer^Kl 
about  one  notable  characteristic  of  the  soclfi 
change  that  has  taken  place  since  World 
War  n.  In  the  19th  century,  as  new  demo- 
cratic governments"^  came  Into  being  In  na- 
tions previously  governed  by  tyranny,  the 
symbols  which  frequently  moved  indigenous 
leaders  to  act— which.  In  effect,  sparked  the 
change— were  those  that  had  been  developed 
In  revolutionary  America  by  our  own  found- 
ing fathers. 

In  what  might  be  called  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  that  period  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  moving  force,  con- 
sciously referred  to  as  a  great  doctrine  which 
outlined  the  nature  of  democratic  eovern- 
ment. 

But  this.  I  think,  has  not  been  true  in  the 
20th  century,  and  certainly  not  since  World 
war  n.  The  revoluttons  of  our  day  have 
been  moved,  I  believe,  more  by  Marxist 
Ideology,  whether  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
than  by  the  Ideology  of  th«  United  States. 

As  a  great  force  InterestSed  in  the  common 
man.  In  the  development  of  the  common 
good  based  upon  a  fundamental  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  all,  we  seem  in  the  eyes 
of  many  to  have  grown  old  and  tired,  xznable 
or  unwilling  to  make  the  doctrine  work  In 
our  own  land  and.  therefore,  setting  small 
example. 

On  the  contrary,  our  diplomacy  has,  from 
time  to  time,  placed  us  uncc«nfortably  on 
the  side  of  those  who  seem  to  stand  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  very  values  which  we  purport 
to  hold.  i'wi*** 

While  the  causes  of  this  shift  are  many  and 
complex,  I  shoiild  like  to  suggest  one.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  have  become  too  sophisti- 
cated. In  the  bad  sense  of  that  term,  for  our 
own  good? 

,In  this  connection.  I  shoiild  like  to  quote 
from  an  excellent  syllabus  which  was  de- 
vel(^>ed  for  a  seminar  on  the  American  po- 
litical tradlUon  held  some  3  years  ago. 

The  author  of  this  syllabus  observes  that 
"the  analysis  of  politics  has  turned  In  a 
direction  completely  alien,  to  all  appear- 
ances, to  that  of  the  early  American  past 
Instead  of  the  terms  'rights.'  'equality.'  'law,' 
'freedom.'  we  find  'Influence,'  'power,'  'elite' 
'legitimacy,'  'class.'  - 

These  latter  terms  I  would  contend,  what- 
ever may  be  their  analyUcai  value — and  I 
recognize  It  Is  considerable — are  not  the 
terms  that  Incite  men  In  devotion  to  a  cause. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  social  sciences  have 
become  too  descriptive,  too  reluctant  to  deal 
with  values?  Is  our  Ideology  lees  effective 
In  the  contemporary  world  than  It  was  In 
the  19th  centxiry  because,  relaUvely  ^>eak- 
Ing.  we  have  devoted  less  and  lees  attention 
to  It  while  the  Marxists  have  devoted  more 
and  more  to  theirs? 

Of  course.  In  a  free  society  and  within  a 
tfadltlon  of  academic  freedom  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  not  attempt  to  marshal  the 
forces  of  schtrfarshlp  ostensibly  to  serve  a 
national  purpose.  This,  to  my  mind,  would 
mark  the  end  ot  free  scholarship. 

amraN  to  valttks 

But  I  caimot  help  but  wish  that  m<M-e  of 
our  young  social  scientists  would  once  again 
turn  their  energies  to  the  normative  rather 
than  the  descriptive,  to  the  value  system  by 
which  we  live,  not  only  In  terms  of  trying 
to  analyze  Its  logic.  Its  consistency,  its  origin, 
but  also  with  regard  to  its  Implications  for 
acUon  and  the  techniques  by  which  action 
can  effectively  Implement  values. 

Quoting  again  from  the  syllabiis,  "It  is 
plain,  however,  that  piety  is  not  a  sufficient 
ground  for  sustaining  the  American  poUUcal 
tradition  In  the  present  world."  An  ap- 
proach which  stops  solely  with  an  abstract 
concern  for  values  will  be  of  little  help. 
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The  question  Is,  I  think,  of  considerable 
importance.  I  recognize  In  some  of  our 
younger  social  scientists  a  kind  of  develop- 
ing lack  of  Interest  in  anyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  things  which  caimot  be  meas- 
xired  In  fairly  traditional  terms.  When  I 
expressed  to  one  of  these  men,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  my  admiration  for  some  of  the  In- 
sights of  Thorfeteln  Veblen,  I  was  told  that 
Veblen  was,  tfy  modern  standards,  a  plumber 
Perhaps  so.  but  at  least  he  did  not  refuse 
to  deal  with  Important  problems  simply  be- 
cause they  were  difficult  of  measurement. 

(Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  scholars  to 
reexamine  the  doctrine  of  equaUty  In  terms 
that  are  meaningful  in  these  times.  And 
more  effective  action  might  well  be  taken  to 
assure  that  our  domestic  actions  square  virlth 
our  premises.  But,  most  difficult  of  all,  he 
concludes,  we  must  convince  ourselves  and 
others  that,  if  men  are  equal,  their  equality 
can  no  more  properly  be  limited  by  national 
boxmdarles  and  ideologies  than  by  condition 
of  color  or  religious  convictions.  Such  an 
approach  wiU  mean.  I  believe,  extraordinary 
changes  not  only  In  national  policy,  but  In 
the  law  which  governs  International  con- 
duct. ) 

It  Is  an  approach  that  may  make  very  un- 
comfortable those  of  us  who  now  hold  our- 
selves,  In  Orwell's  phrase,  "more  eqiial  than 
others,"  but  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
the  proposition  and  a  willingness  to  act  on  It 
is.  I  am  sure,  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
exercise  of  Ideological  leadership  in  a 
troubled  world. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  march  of  the  American 
Negro  common  man  toward  equality 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  recently 
pointed  to  an  intriguing  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  American  semanticist.  Dr. 
S.  I.  Hayakawa. 

Dr.  Hayakawa's  theory  postulates  a 
correlation  between  our  television  com- 
mercials and  the  American  Negro  revo- 
lution. 

The  Star-Bulletin  editorial,  appearing 
in  the  edition  of  October  8,  1963,  reads 
in  relevant  part: 

Da.  Hatakawa  Rises  Agaik 

Television's  commercials,  which  have  been 
kicked  from  pillar  to  post  by  almost  every- 
body, may  yet  be  acclaimed  in  history  as 
the  mainspring  of  the  biggest  domestic  event 
of  our  time,  the  Negro  revolution. 

That's  the  probability  that  now  arises  from 
the  latest  public  comments  by  Dr.  8.  I. 
Hayakawa,  the  San  Francisco  State  College 
professor,  who's  very  well  known  In  HawaU 
and  whose  activities  range  from  a  high 
place  among  America's  semantlcists  to  a 
hero's  role  among  those  who  are. fighting  the' 
numbers  battle  against  California's  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  believes  that  the  seeds  of 
the  Negro  demands  for  greater  equality  in  all 
phases  of  American  life  were  sown  by  tele- 
vision commercials,  where  the  big  message  Is 
friendliness  and  equal  treatment  of  all.  both 
In  the  commercials  as  presented  and  In  what 
Semanticist  Hayawaka  terms  th#  "meta-mes- 
sage,"  which  means  simply  the  message  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  told  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  meeting  In  Philadelphia: 
"The  televelslon  set  says,  to  white  and  Negro 
alike,  always  In  the  friendliest  tones.  'You 
are  an  American.  You  are  entitled  to  eat. 
drink,  and  wear  what  other  Americans  eat. 
drink  and  wear.  You  are  a  member  of  our 
national  commxmlty  of  Americans.'  That  is 
the  meta  message  that  comes  to  us  night  and 
day  from  the  friendly  announcers." 

This  message.  Dr.  Hayakawa  says,  has  been 
felt  most  by  Negro  teenagers,  who  then  go 
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out  and  discover  that  tha  Nation's  Isn't 
willing  to  llT*  up  to  It. 

"It  Is  deeply  slgnlflcant."  hs  points  oat, 
"that  young  people  are  at  the  heart  of  ths 
'  current  racial  demonstrations." 

Iilany  TV  prof^ama  themselves,  aside  from 
the  commercials,  want  Americans  to  see 
themselves  as  people  who  won't  let  them- 
selves be  pushed  around  <as  In  the  westerns). 
Dr.  Hayakawa  says  that  Negro  young  people 
"have  learned  that  lesson,  and  will  be  pushed 
around  no  longer." 

His  analysis  has  the  ring  of  plausibility. 
There  certainly  Is  some  truth  In  it.  even  If 
TV  commerclsls  aren't  as  Influential  In  the 
Negro  revolution  as  he  thinks. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Hayakawa.  always 
one  to  provoke  us  into  thinking,  has 
given  us  a  new  slant  on  our  civil  rights 
crisis.  I  believe  it  is  an  Idea  worthy  of 
our  consideration. 


PASSING  OP  WILLIAM  R.  CASTLE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  final  farewell  was  jDaid  to  a  prominent 
son  of  Hawaii— William  R.  Castle,  who 
served  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
Ambassador  to  Japan  during  the  Hoover 
administration.  Death  had  claimed  this 
distinguished  diplomat  here  in  Washing- 
ton last  Sunday.  October  13. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  "diplomatic 
troubleshooter  for  President  Hoover." 
Mr.  Castle  was  known  also  as  the  leader 
of  the  "little  Cabinet"  comprised  of  Un- 
der Secretaries  of  the  various  Federal 
departments. 

During  his  14 -year  diplomatic  career, 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment because  of  his  wide  knowledge  of 
international  affairs  combined  with  his 
special  talent  and  tactfulness. 

Born  in  Honolulu  on  June  19.  1878,  he 
was  the  son  of  William  Richard;  Castle, 
Sr..  and  Ida  Beatrice  Lowrey  Castle.  He 
was  also  the  grandson  of  Samuel  North- 
rup  Castle,  a  foimder  of  the  long  estab- 
lished Honolulu  business  firm  of  Castle 
&  Cooke,  who  had  arrived  in  the  islands 
in  1837. 

Educated  at  Punahou  School  In  Hono- 
lulu, Mr.  Castle  went  on  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
college's  Fox  Club.  His  efforts  in  the 
writing  field  earned  him  the  appoint- 
ment as  editor  of  the  Harvard  Graduates 
magazine. 

Later,  he  wrote  three  books:  "The 
Green  Vase"  about  Boston  society  which 
shocked  proper  Bostoniana  for  its  con- 
stant jabs  at  the  city's  elite,  "The  Pillar 
o^Sand"  and  "Wake  Up  America."  In 
1938  he  wrote  an  article  for  National 
Geographic  entitled  "Hawaii.  Then  and 
Now,"  which  attracted  nationwide  atten- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Castle  turned  from  literary 
endeavors  because,  as  he  told  a  news- 
paper reporter  years  afterward,  "I  felt 
that  Government  affairs  were  more  In- 
teresting." 

In  1919  he  entered  the  Department  of 
State  as  a  special  assistant  and  later 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Western  European  Affairs  and 
Under  Secretary. 

He  became  acting  head  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  1  day  in  August  1927. 
As  President  Coolldge,  Vice  President 
Dawes,  and  every  member  of  the  Cabi- 
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net  was  out  of  town,  Mr.  Castle,  as  senior 
member  of  the  State  Department,  was 
Acting  Chief  Executive,  although  he  took 
no  action. 

During  his  distinguished  career  with 
the  Government,  he  Is  known  to  have 
enjoyed  the  special  trust  of  President 
Hoover.  In  1930  he  was  dispatched  by 
President  Hoover  as  his  representAtlve 
at  t^e  London  Naval  Conference  which 
led  to  a  treaty  signed  by  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  other  nations  which 
regulated  submarine  warfare. 

Mr.  Castle  was  sympathetic  to  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  and  stated  at  the 
time  that  whatever  disagreement  may  be 
at  the  London  Conference,  it  was  not 
likely  to  come  from  Japan  as  he  was  sure 
Japan  stood  ready  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  degree  in  the  reduction  of 
armaments. 

In  1931,  he  again  represented  the  ad- 
ministration in  international  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
1-year  moratorium  on  World  War  I  debts 
and  reparations.  The  Hoover  proposal, 
aimed  at  alleviating  world  depression, 
was  adopted  following  Mr.  Castle's  deli- 
cate negotiations  with  the  French  for 
3  weeks. 

An  outspoken  individual.  Mr.  Castle 
had  fought  against  the  Exclusion  Act  of 
1924  which  brought  to  a  halt  Japanese 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  He  op- 
posed recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
holding  that  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Third  Communist  International,  with 
its  ultimate  goal  of  worldwide  commu- 
nism, were  one  and  the  same  and,  there- 
fore, an  inciter  to  war.  Also  he  was 
critical  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  for- 
eign policies  which  he  claimed  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  strained  relations  with 
Germany  and  Japan  hw  World  War  n 
approached.  He  pleaded  for  strict  neu- 
trality and  criticized  U.S.  aid  to  Britain 
at  the  start  of  the  war. 

We  of  Hawaii  are  indeed  proud  of  his 
public  service  to  our  coimtry.  With  his 
wife  and  his  brother,  Alfred,  of  Hono- 
lulu, we  Join  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
a  distinguished  son  of  Hawaii  and  bid  a 
fond  aloha. 


AIR  PARBB  ACROSS  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC 

Mr.   BREWSTER.    Mr.   President,    a 
recessed  meeting  of  great  Importance  to 

the  traveling  public  of  the  ttnlted  States 
will  resume  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  next 
Tuesday,  October  22.  That  is  when  rep- 
resentatives of  18  North  Atlantic  car- 
riers, who  are  members  of  lATA.  the  ' 
International  Air  Transport  Association, 
will  go  back  into  session  and  attempt  to 
resolve  the  complex  problem  of  air  fares 
across  the  North  Atlantic. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  President,  that 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  Its 
far  seeing  president,  Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe, 
have  long  championed  the  cause  of  the 
financially-average  American  traveler  by 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  continuing  re- 
duction in  air  fares. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  Maryland  con- 
gressional delegation  to  follow^  keenly 
Mr.  Trippe 's  activities  In  the  field  of  air 
transportation  inasmuch  as  he  spent 
most  of  his  youth  on  Maryland's  East- 
em  Shore.    The  Trippe  family  in  Mary- 


land goes  back  many  many  generations, 
and  It  Is  probably  not  mere  coincidence, 
nor  operational  expediency  that  made 
the  city  of  Baltimore  one  of  the  original 
gatewto'  cities  when  Pan  American  pio- 
neered trans-Atlantic  operations  with 
the  famous  old  Boeing  Plying  Boat  In 
the  late  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  hopeful  that 
the  philosophy  of  Pan  American,  TWA 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — all  of 
whom  are  in  accord  as  to  the  necessity 
of  lower  fares  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe — wiU  prevail  at  the  meeting 
to  be  resumed  In  Salzburg  next  weelc 

Pan  American  recently  proposed* to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that  It  b^ 
allowed  to  fly  between  Los  Angeles  an^ 
San  Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian  Capit^ 
of  Honolulu  for  $100  one  way.  This  no^ 
service  to  begin  November  1  will  save 
the  traveler  $66  on  a  round  trip  and  he 
may  depart  from  Los  Angeles  and  return 
to  San  Francisco,  if  he  so  desires.  This 
should  be  good  news  to  Maryland  resi- 
dents who  would  enjoy  visiting  our  50th 
State,  and  who  know  that  they  will  now 
be  able  to  board  a  transcontinental  jet 
at  Friendship  International  Airport  and 
arrive  In  either  of  those  two  great  Cali- 
fornia cities  in  abiple  time  to  catch  Pan 
American's  jet  operation  to  Honolulu. 

There  will  be  no  frills  on  this  new 
west  coast  to  Hawaii  operation.  If  the 
traveler  wants  cocktails,  filet  mignon  and 
champagne  he  had  better  be  prepared 
to  spend  $156  more  for  his  round-trip 
fare.  That  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween Pan  American's  first-class  opera- 
tions to  Honolulu  and  this  new  service 
which  will  be  Inaugurated  on  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Pan  Amer- 
ican for  continuing  to  pioneer  In  the 
field  of  low  fares  and  I  congratulate  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  for  giving  Pan 
American  the  green  light  It  is  about 
time  some  of  the  other  carriers  followed 
Pan  American's  example  and  gave  the 
potential  air  traveler  a  better  break. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"$100  to  Honolulu,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  12, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oklt  $100  to  Honolulu 

American  tourists  who  don't  mind  the  risk 
of  an  elbow  In  the  eye  or  a  chicken  wing  in 
the  lap  are  about  to  get  a  tempting  9100  bar- 
gain flight  from  the  shores  of  sunny  Cali- 
fornia to  the  beaches  of  sunnier  Honolulu. 

Pan  American  thrift  flights  from  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco,  scheduled  to  begin 
next  month.  wlU  trim  the  present  economy 
fare  by  25  percent. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  approval  Is 
a  slgnlflcant  step  In  this  country's  determina- 
tion to  give  tourists  the  best  break  possible 
commensurate  with  sound  operating  prac- 
tices. Most  pointedly,  It  lends  at  least  tacit 
support  to  the  American  flag  lines'  bid  for 
similar  thrift-class  fares  over  the  Atlantic. 
This  will  have  to  be  fought  out  with  Euro- 
pean lines  later  fhls  month  In  the  rate- 
making  Internatfbnal  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation. IX  we  win  that  fight  for  $160 
flights  to  Europe  ($103  off  present  economy 
fares),  a  whole  new  world  would  be  opened 
to  many  tourists. 

In  the  Interest  of  giving  more  Americans 
a  chance  to  see  their  60th  State,  and  vice 
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versa,  the  Pan  Amertcan  flight  holds  great 
appeal.  There  was  some  opposition  from  at 
least  one  CAB  member  who  questioned 
whether  a  no-f rills  Eight,  pocking  in  189 
passengers,  would  sacrlflce  too  much  In  com- 
fort and  service. 

Of  even  greater  Importcin^  is  the  question 
of  safety.  As  to  that.  the^AB  was  given 
assurance  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
that  safety  standards,  such  as  successful 
evacuation  tests,  would  have  to  be  met  before 
the  flrst  Boeing  707  turbofan  aircraft  takes 
off.  In  this  regard,  the  safety  Inspectors 
cannot  be  too  strict.  As  to  the  comfort 
factor,  every  passenger  has  the  option  of 
going  flrst  class  if  he  wants  to  pay  for  it. 


OCEANIC  STUDIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Navy  and  interested  college  groups 
are  engaged,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  in  a  study  of  oceanography.  This 
is  highly  proper  and  extremely  desir- 
able but,  from  a  broader  standpoint,  I 
believe  that  the  study  should  be  ex- 
panded into  one  we  might  call  "ocean- 
ology."  This  -would  entail  a  more  in- 
volved study,  from  a  much  broader  basis, 
of  all  aspects  of  the  ocean,  including 
the  studies  which  now  Involve  the 
oceans'  bottoms. 

Interest  In  the  general  subject  of  the 
ocean  has  seemed  to  vary  with  periods  of 
international  crises.  So.  to  provide  per- 
manence for  this  important  field  of 
study,  I  have  thought  that  It  would  be  a 
wise  move  to  establish  an  organization 
for  this  purpose  similar  to  NASA. 

Here  is  a  field  in  which  international 
cooperation  already  exists  and  which 
could  be  developed  on  a  much  greater 
scale,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  man- 
kind can  benefit  materially  from  studies 
of  the  waters  that  cover  this  earth,  stud- 
ies that  might  even  produce  food  and 
substance  for  the  future. 

Recently  Rear  Adm.  E.  C.  Stephan, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  spoke  before  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
on  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  fiflb,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  appear 
at  this  place  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemint  of  Rea«  Adm.  E.  C.  Stcphan.  U.S. 
■vNavt.  Retieed,  BEToas  THE  Federal  Coun- 
cil FOR  Scimci  AND  TlCHNOLooT,^  October 

.  ^i*.^*""  ^^^'  ^^^  Thresher  disappeared 
in  8400  feet  of  water,  far  more  than  its 
crush  depth,  with  the  loss  of  129  lives 
This  tragic  event  served  to  focus  the  Navy's 
attention  on  certain  aspects  of  undersea  op- 
erations that  appeared  to  be  In  need  of  re- 
view and  Improvement. 

On  AprU  24  Secnav  notice  3100  estab- 
lished a  deep  submerging  systems  review 
group  under  my  chairmanship  to  study  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  a 
broad  spectrum  of  undersea  problems  A 
copy  of  the  notice  Is  before  you. 

The  objectives  of  the  DS8RO  assigned  by 
the  Secnav  charter  are: 

1.  Review  the  Navy's  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  components  and 
systems   related    to    location.    Identification 
rescue  from  and  recovery  of  deep  submerged 
large  objects  from  the  ocean  floor. 

2.  Recommend  changes  to  such  plans 
Which  will  result  In  expeditiously  obtaining 
sufficient  capabilities  which  could  be  used  to 
recqver  large  objects  at  depths  to  be  sped- 
lied  by  the  Chief  of  Nav»l  Operations 


3.  Recommend  changes  to  such  plans 
which  will  result  In  optimizing  the  future 
effectiveness  of  such  components  and  systems 
and  p>ermlt  recovery  at  greater  depths. 

4.  Develop  a  5-year  program  Including  sys- 
tems definitions,  funding  and  personnel  re- 
quirements related  to  Items  1  throueh  3 
above. 

5.  Recommend  means  and  organizational 
responslbUltles  for  Implementation  of  these 
programs. 

As  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  memoran- 
dums between  DDR&E,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
the  mission  of  the  DSSRG  was  expanded  on 
May  14,  1963.  to  Include  nose  cones  and 
other  missile  components. 

In  carrying  out  Its  objectives,  DSSRG  was 
directed  to  examine  not  only  Navy  plans  but 
to  consider  also  those  of  other  Government 
agencies,  the  academic  and  scientific  com- 
munity, industry,  and  private  individuals. 

By  late  May  key  personnel  had  been  as- 
sembled In  Washington  and  began  to  func- 
tion as  a  group.  The  review  group  Is  staffed 
with  highly  selected  representatives  from  the 
scientific  community.  Industry,  and  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force — most  of  whom 
are  retired.  Each  individual  was  chosen  for 
his  demonstrated  expertise  In  a  particular 
feature  of  the  problem  under  study.  The 
current  organization  chart  is  also  before 
you. 

In  the  course  of  Its  deliberations,  the 
DSSRG  has  received  over  100  briefings  from 
the  Navy,  other  Government  agencies,  sci- 
ence, and  Industry.  Over  1,000  documents 
from  all  sources  have  been  reviewed.  Ex- 
tensive vUlts  have  been  made  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  search  out  and 
become  acquainted  with  pertinent  develop-* 
ments: 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  DSSRG  It 
became  apparent  that  more  thah  search,  res- 
cue, and  recovery  of  submarines  was  Involved 
In  our  study.  In  the  case  of  a  missing  nu- 
clear submarine  alone — and  a  possible  FBM 
submarine,  at  that — many  questions  began 
to  arise.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  disas- 
ter? What  remains  on  the  bottom  that 
could  be  of  Intelligence  value  to  unfriend- 
ly InvesUgators?  What  are  the  short-  and 
long-term  radioactive  hazards?  Although  at 
flrst  glance  the  latter  may  be  thought  to  be 
low  by  calculation,  the  propaganda  value  in 
enemy  hands  could  be  devastating. 

Navy  systems  have  been  moving  of  late 
deepxer  Into  the  remote  oceans;  Caeaar  and 
Artemis  are  but  two  examples.  Weapons 
are  achieving  deeper  capabilities  requiring 
test  ranges  such  as  autec.  All  of  these 
presage  a  need  for  vehicles  which  have  an 
operational  capability  to  do  useful  work 
In  those  depths.  InstaUatlon,  calibration, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  has  already 
become  unwieldy,  impractical,  and  expensive 
when  performed  from  the  surface.  Our 
study  shows  that  these  functions  can  now, 
In  many  cases,  be  done  better  from  sub- 
merged vehicles. 

The    DSSRG    has    therefore    reached    the 
conclusion    that    salvage,    as    it    has    been 
known  in  the  past — or  search,  rescue,  and 
recovery— must  now  take  on  expanded  roles 
and   missions.     In   addition   to   Its  historic 
mission  of  returning  damaged  ships  to  ac- 
tive service,  it  can  now  be  expected  to  In- 
vestigate, destroy,  ,or  "sanitize"  a  hulk,  to 
remove  components  such  as  warheads  or  re- 
actor   pressure    chambers,    or    even    to    en- 
capsulate  sections  to  make   unfriendly  In- 
vestigation   difficult    or    Impossible.     More 
study  Is  needed  of   these  possible  require- 
ments for  they  are  associated.  In  most  cases, 
with     little     explored    eventualltlea     which 
might    face    nuclear   weapons   and    propul- 
sion  systems.     Our   ability   to    operate    be- 
neath the  sea  must  include  the  performance 
oi  nxmierous  functions  up>on  a  wide  variety 
of  submerged  objects — ranging  In  slae  from 
an  entire  large  submarine  to  smaller  equip- 
ments or  specific  pieces  of  these. 
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We  have  noted  also  that  whereas  salvaee 
of  surface  vessels  wUl  anticipate  peak  re- 
quh-ements  in  wartime,  functional  opera- 
tions on  underwater  systems  may  be  heaviest 
during  periods  oi  peacetime  development 

Environmental  contributions  or  restraints 
on  undersea  operations  were  studied  In  de- 
tau.  Two  of  these.  In  particular,  have  had 
a  major  Influence  on  our  conclusions  First 
we  examined  the  distribution  In  depths  of 
the  world  ocean  in  general  and  the  areas  of 
submarine  and  space  testing  specifically 
Approximately  10  percent  of  the  ocean  floor 
lies  between  0  and  1,000  feet;  only  another 
10  percent  lies  between  1,000  and  12.000  feet 
a  little  over  90  percent  of  the  remaining 
ocean  floor  lies  between  12,000  and  20  000 
feet.  A  capability  of  20,000  feet  will  c<iver 
98.5  percent  of  the  ocean.  Secondly  we 
looked  into  the  constraining  Influence  of 
surface  storms,  ice  coverage,  and  possible 
covert  considerations  which  might  make 
surface  operations  undesirable  or  impossible 

.,-^*l"*  °^  ^^^  has  not  been  submitted  U) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  yet.  I  have 
been  authorized  to  discuss  the  general  trend 
of  our  thinking.  Current  capabUltles  In  the 
Navy  and  elsewhere  are  completely  inade- 
quate. Rescue  cannot  now  be  accomplished 
below  about  600  feet,  far  less  than  present 
submarine  crush  depths.  We  are  contem- 
plating a  rescue  capability  to  2,000  feet  with 
a  vehicle  which  has  a  6,000-foot  hull  U  ah- 
transportable  to  a  forward  area,  and  wUl 
operate  from  a  military  submarine  on  the  * 
scene.  This  same  hull  is  being  considered 
for  configuration  as  a  d^p  search  vehicle  and 
also  as  a  flrst  generation  of  a  "work"  vehicle 
equipped  with  manipulators.  This  chart 
.  Illustrates  its  possible  employment  on  a 
rescue  mission. 

The  next  chart  shows  one  of  our  thoughts 
for  a  recovery  system.  The  essential  ele- 
ments include  (pointing)  a  support  ship,  four 
lift  barges  and  their  mooring  buoys  a  buoy- 
ancy system  operated  either  as  shown  here 
from  the  surface  or  by  an  attached  control 
submersible,  and  at  least  one  "work"  vehicle 
with  manipulators  to  make  attachments  and 
perform  other  similar  functions.  The  ulti- 
mate system  may  dilTer  considerably  from 
the  one  shown  here  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  goal  parameters  for  recovery  are  9  000 
tbns  from  20,000  feet.  This  does  Ulustrate 
however,  the  need  for  beginning  Immediate' 
development  of  the  basic  components— the 
hulls,  buoyancy  system,  and  manipulators 
which  can  be  Integrated  through  operaUonal 
experience  into  a  completely  submerged  ca- 
pabUlty. 

Development  of  the  6.000-foot  vehicle  can 
begin  Immediately,  more  research  Is  needed 
before  the  exact  dablgn  of  a  20.000-foot  ve- 
hicle can  be  decided  upon.  We  are  Identify- 
ing these  areas  and  will  make  necessary 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 

The  DSSRG  has  already  recommended  that 
the  responslbUlty  for  mUltary  Implementa- 
tion of  a  deep  submergence  program  be  as- 
signed to  a  specific  Navy  office  prior  to 
completion  of  our  flnal  report.  This  would 
facilitate  continuity.  The  office  should  have 
demonstrated  a  systems  management  capa- 
bility in  a  related  fleld,  especlallv  with 
regard  to  projects  with  multlbureau  cogniz- 
ance, and  should  be  "mission  oriented"  with 
particular  Interest  In  deep  submergence  de- 
velopment. We  have  recommended  that 
follow-on  responsibility  be  assigned  to  the 
Special  Projects  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  conclusion  of 
the  D8SRO  wUl  be  that  a  system  tied  ex- 
clusively to  rescue  from  or  recovery  of  a 
wrecked  submarine  is  doomed  to  failure. 
In  the  past,  submarine  disasters  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  Hopefully  they  will 
be  even  1^  frequent  In  the  future.  To  aim- 
ulate  t^lta  for  drlU  purposes  becomes  even 
more  hazanloxis  as  submarine  depth  capabU- 
ltles    increase.  These     considerations     may 
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make  tbe  maintenance  of  trained  personnel 
and  te«t«d  materials  Impoealbie  If  they  exlat 
for  submarine  reacue  alone.  The  history  ttf 
similar  activities  In  the  past  Is  ample  ,eTl> 
dence  of  thla  fact.  Budgetary  sup|x>rt  for 
these  services  rarely  appears  except  In  times 
of  crisis. ' 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  set  about  de- 
veloping a  broad  capability  to  do  useful  work 
on  the  ocean  floor  at  all  depths,  we  may 
anticipate  a  more  sympathetic  reception  for 
our  suggested  projects.  This  Is  the  goal  we 
have  adopted.  In  doing  so  we  have  InTestl- 
gated  the  potential  need  of  more  than  mili- 
tary organizations.  The  Biireau  of  Mines, 
for  example.  Is  thinking  of  the  mineral  and 
petroleum  deposits  In  deeper  waters,  and 
looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  can  develop  systems  that  will  support 
more  economic  programs  In  the  ocean.  An 
entire  New  Frontier  of  economic  expansion 
can  be  opened  when  we  have  demonstrated 
a  capability  to  work  at  depths.  The  scien- 
tific community  Is  anxiously  awaiting  our 
vehicles,  ready  to  put  them  to  work  on  myriad 
projects. 

It  has  become  evident  to  us  that  submarine 
rescue  and  recovery  need  not  be  sole  mis- 
sions of  deep  submergence  systems.  Par 
greater  requirements  are  easily  recognized 
which  extend  across  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  more  than  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment, and  Invade  the  domain  of  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  sociological — and  even 
political  programs.  Furthermore,  the  work 
that  we  will  recommend  to  be  done  Is  not 
now  a  part  of  the  oceanographlc  program, 
nor  does  It  belong  there.  We  are  advocating 
a  program  of  ocean '  engineering,  to-  produce 
systems  capable  of  performing  useful  work 
In  the  oceans  for  the  purpose  of  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  exploitation.  The  oceano- 
graphlc community  has  its  hands  ftill  in  the 
pursuit  of  ocean  knowledge.  Its  program 
has  been  sanctioned  by  Congress,  funded, 
and  Is  in  the  process  of  orderly  expansion. 
We  will  recommend  that  this  effort  be  paral- 
leled by  a  program  of  ocean  engineering, 
bringing  to  the  problems  the  contributions 
of  our  technical  and  engineering  personnel. 
In  this  manner,  with  a  national  program  of 
adequate  scope,  we  can  hope  for  enthusiastic 
support  from  many  quarters.  Our  systems 
need  not  sit  in  the  back  channel  awaiting 
another  Thresher,  but  they  can  be  put  to 
work  immediately  and  continuously  on  proj- 
ects contributory  to  the  national  interest. 
Specifically,  quantum  advances  in  these 
fields  can  rcetilt:  Basic  oceanographlc  re- 
search, efficient  extraction  of  food  from  the 
ocean  and  Its  floor,  oceanic  mining,  oceanic 
oU  production,  undersea  communications, 
recovery  of  space  vehicle  and  missile  com- 
ponents, improvement  of  fixed  ASW  sys- 
tems. Improvements  in  mobile  ASW  systems, 
possible  future  deterrent  system  sites. 

The  VS.  program  In  space  received  an 
invigorating  jolt  when  the  first  sputnik 
sailed  overhead.  The  United  States  was 
shocked  by  Russian  sucoess  and  our  failure. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  probably  standing  today 
in  an  even  more  embarrassing  poeitlon  with 
regard  to  the  oceans.  Soviet  Interest  in  the 
sea  has  been  demonstrated  forcefully  by  their 
submarine  fleet,  fishing  fleets,  and  large-scale 
oceanographlc  programs  conducted  by  well- 
equipped  research  ships — obviously  config- 
ured for  more  than  orthooox  research  mis- 
sions They  have  participated  extensively 
in  the  lOY  and  the  Indian  Ocean  expedition, 
ostensibly  in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge. 
It  would  be  irrational  to  assiune  that  Soviet 
Interests  in  the  ocean  wUl  always  remain 
academic.  The  expansionist  dogma  of  com- 
munism will  lead  them  Inexorably  to  more 
practical  attempts  at  ocean  exploitation — 
and  this  oould  also  mean  domination.  The 
way  is  clear  for  12a  to  stay  ahead.  We  cannot 
afford  the  consequences  of  an  Viuatlc  sput- 
nik. 


We  must  develop  our  ocean  engineering 
capability  now  on  a  national  scale.  To  do 
this  we  must  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
start  vlgorotis  R.  tt  D.  programs  in  these  areas. 

1.  Oceanographlc  understanding  particu- 
larly in  field  of  soil  mechanics  of  the  ocean 
floor. 

2.  Physiology  to  determine  man's  potential 
to  penetrate  and  work  in  the  dfep  ocean. 

3.  Materials  for  maximum  strength  for 
undersea   vehicles. 

4.  Sensors  of  all  sorts  and  particularly  high 
resolution  sonars. 

6.  Powerplants,  chemical,  fuel  cell  and 
atomic. 

6.  Tools  and  manlptUators  for  deep  ocean 
work. 

7.  The  peculiarly  oceanic  problems  of  cor- 
rosion fouling  and  electrolysis. 

8.  Buoyant  materials  and  buoyant  ascent 
controls. 

9.  Stabilization  and  Inertlal  control. 

Gentlemen,  tills  has  been  a  very  brief  dis- 
cussion of  th<!  work  of  the  review  group.  We, 
In  the  group,  feel  very  strongly  that  our 
work  will  not  only  result  in  giving  the  Navy 
a  good  capability  to  cope  with  submarine 
disasters  but.  even  more  Importantly,  will 
also  start  the  Nation  on  a  long  overdue  pro- 
gram of  thoroughly  understanding  and  engi- 
neering In  the  seven-tenths  of  the  world 
which  today  Is  virtually  unknown,  ft  Is  our 
hope  that  the  program  will  get  riot  only 
national  moral  support  but  also  national 
funding  so  that  the  Navy  need  not  make  the 
choice  between  this  program  and  thoee  that 
Immediately  and  directly  contribute  fire- 
power. 


ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  HATFIELD. 
dF  OREGON,  BEFORE  WESTERN 
REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an- 
nually, one  of  the  most  Important  meet- 
ings of  the  Republican  Party  is  that  held 
by  the  western  group. 

This  year  it  was  our  pleasure  to  hold 
that  meeting  in  the  city  of  Eugene,  lo- 
cated in  the  beautiful  State  of  Oregon. 
The  keynote  address  was  given  by  one  of 
America's  outstanding  young  Governors, 
Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  remarlcs  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 
ExcEaPTS  PaoM  Aooaxss  bt  Gov.  Mask  Hat- 

rxzLD,    or    Orzoon,    Westxkn    Ripttbucan 

COIOTBIENCE,     E^UGCNX.     OREO.,     OCTOBEB     11. 

1963 

Welcome  to  Oregon.  Welcome  to  a  con- 
ference which  will  be  the  focal  point  of  Re- 
publican attention  throughout  the  Nation 
this  week.  Welcome  to  a  neighbor  of  Cali- 
fornia where  tt^e  eyes  of  the  world  will  be 
focused  when  we  convene  there  on  July  13. 
We  face  here  and  now  as  we  will  face  then 
the  need  to  enlist  men  and  women  of  cour- 
age in  this  party  of  courage  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  age. 

You  are  met  today  in  a  State  which  Is 
known  for  what  we  believe  are  useful  exten- 
sions of  the  voter's  franchise.  The  direct 
election  of  U.S.  Senators  was  provided  early 
In  Oregon,  the  Initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  are  provided  here  In  the  widest  of 
latitude.  But  It  Is  our  recent  primary  law 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  Interest  as  we 
turn  the  calendar  to  1964. 

It  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  Interest  to  \is. 
Oregon  has  twice  within  the  past  four  elec- 
tions been  a  real  turning  point  for  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidacies.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  you  may  forgive  a  brief  reference 
here  today  to  Oregon's  primary  election  be- 


cause It  la  of  more  than  local  significance. 
The  filing  deadline  is  March  6.  By  then,  our 
secretary  of  state  is  required  to  list  thoiie 
candidates  who  are  "generally  advocated" 
for  the  Presidency.  They  have  3  days  after 
the  filing  deadline  In  which  to  file  disclaim- 
ers. If  they  do  not  do  so,  their  names  will 
be  on  our  ballot  at  the  primary  election 
which  comes  o:i  May  15.  Our  18-mcmber 
delegation  to  the  convention,  each  of  whom 
is  selected  individually  by  name  on  our  bal- 
lot. Is  bound  to  support  the  Oregon  primary 
winner  at  the  nominating  convention  in  San 
Francisco  for  two  ballots  or  until  he  receives 
less  than  35  percent  of  the  convention  vote. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  I  underline  the 
importance  of  the  Republican  primary  to 
those  who  would  seek  the  nomination.  It 
will  not  go  to  anyone  on  a  silver  platter. 
Oregonlans  expect  candidates  to  criss-cross 
this  State  and  get  to  know  the  voters.  They 
welcome  would-be  darkhorses  to  try  the 
track  for  time  and  distance. 

It  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of  political  his- 
tory that  there  Is  merit  in  considering  Ore- 
gon in  the  spring  of  1964  the  proper  forum 
for  a  full  exchange  of  views  and  I  would 
predict  that  any  candidate  who  is  success- 
ful here  gains  additional  momentum  to  carry 
him  Into  the  California  primary  a  few  weeks 
later  and  into  the  convention  Itself. 

We  welcome  two  of  those  prominently 
mentioned  as  Republican  nominees  for  Pres- 
ident. We  expect  them  back  again  and 
again,  if  they  become  candidates  for  the 
nomination.  They  have  distinguished  rec- 
ords of  accomplishment,  one  for  30  years  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  at  the 
National  and  Statejlevel;  the  other,  service  at 
the  local  level  from  thp  city  council  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  | 

We  Republicans  Vre  fortunate  in  the  num- 
ber of  able,  articulate,  experienced,  attrac- 
tive statesmen  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  In 
some  of  our  new  Governors  we  have  voices 
that  are  being  heard  from.  The  teamwork 
that  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  Governors  Associa- 
tion will  make  itself  felt  for  years  to  come. 

I  welcome  the  return  to  the  public  forum 
the  expressions  of  Dick  Nixon.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania tomorrow  night,  another  great  Repub- 
lican gathering  will  hear  again  the  wisdom 
of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  And  I.  for  one, 
hope  and  pray  for  the  full  recovery  of  one 
whose  warnings  were  not  always  heeded  but 
are  always  valid  In  their  base,  that  great 
humanitarian,  Herbert  Hoover,  so  that  he 
might  come  before  us  for  at  least  another 
convention. 

Any  way  you  cut  It,  the  Democratic  con- 
vention is  going  to  be  a  ho-hum  affair.  Of 
course,  if  some  of  the  New  Frontiersmen 
persist  In  trying  to  dump  Lykdoit  Johnson 
it  may  become  a  heave-ho  affair.  And  if 
Wallace  and  Bamett  get  the  microphones  it 
may  become  a  toe-to-toe  affair. 

No  one  would  criticize  the  President's 
use  of  his  rocking  chair  for  medical  pur- 
poses, but  why  does  he  have  to  be  pictured 
In  it  so  crftenT  It  has  t>ecome  a  symbol  for 
contentment,  all  Is  well,  why  hurry.  And 
It  must  be  that  this  Idnd  of  fcH-ward-then- 
backward  motion  characterizes  the  admin- 
istration in  too  many  areas.  He  embarks 
on  one  mission  for  Cuba,  then  withdraw, 
then  quarantine,  then  release.  He  pro- 
gresses in  Vietnam,  then  retreats,  sends  In 
Lodge,  then  loses  face  by  second  thoughts 
with  McNamara  and  General  Taylor.  The 
President  tells  us  to  fly  to  the  moon,  then 
pulls  the  flying  carpet  out  from  under  Apollo 
and  I  am  not  sure  today  whether  it's  A-OK 
or  on  the  shelf.  For  now.  we  have  a  spatial 
yo-yo  policy.  He  came  back  from  Vienna 
to  tell  us  he'd  taken  the  measure  of  Khru- 
shchev, that  toughness  and  firmness  was 
what  was  required,  but  today  it's  hard  to  tell 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  civil  rights, 
he  cancels  an  announced  stop  in  Portland. 
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Oreg.,  because  of  the  possibility  of  pickets 
at  a  Federal  housing  project,  then  he  submits 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
Indignity  of  a  dUtrlbe  by  Governor  Faubus. 
He  offers  an  economic  policy  of  tax  reduc- 
tion but  more  Federal  spending,  his  Young 
Democrats  resolve  to  resume  diplomatic  r«- 
Litlons  wl*h  Cuba,  lift  travel  restricUons. 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  sign  a  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  NATO 
nations,  and  his  national  Democratic  chair- 
man has  to  wash  his  hands  of  their  resolves, 
he  urges  noninterference  with  the  workings 
of  the  free  market,  them  proposes  a  tax  on 
American  purchases  of  foreign  s^ks  and 
bonds  which  the  New  York  Times  brands 
"an  ineffective  tourniquet"  to  halt  the  out- 
flow of  $2  biUion  that  took  place  In  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year. 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  be  negative,  though 
the  role  of  the  loyal  opposition  must  be  to 
point  out  failures,  whether  they  be  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  not  knowing  how  to 
do  It.  In  the  sessions  which  follow  you  will 
hear  the  clarion  calls  from  our  leadership 
with  poslUve  programs  of  action.  And  the 
West  can   lead   the  way. 

The  rollcall  of  the  Weet  shows  that  talent 
and  the  test  for  the  years  ahead  as  we  look 
at  the  following: 

Alaska,  which  has  not  yet  realized  Its 
potential  under  statehood. 

Arizona  where  Paul  Fannin's  enUghtened 
•dmlnlstration  prevents  and  whose  acroee- 
the-board  good  wUl  program  is  a  model  of 
what  can  be  done,  a  State  with  only  a  hand- 
ful of  electoral  votes  that  has  given  the 
Nation  and  the  world  a  great  Senator  and 
a  spokesman  for  conserving  our  resources 
both  human  and  fiscal.  Joined  by  Congress- 
man Rhodzs  despite  overwhelming  regis- 
tration odds. 

California,  seeking  a  full  partner  for  Sena- 
tor KucHEL.  possessing  nearly  a  score  of  driv- 
ing Congressmen  and  a  great  group  of  dy- 
namic legislators  who  stood  up  to  Big 
Daddy's   rough   shod   tactics. 

Colorado,  the  comeback  State,  with  two 
17.3.  Senators,  two  Congressmen  and  a  magnl- 
flcent  new  face  in  the  Stat*  capitol. 

Idaho,  home  of  our  most  able  senior 
Republican  Governor,  the  return  to  politics 
of  Len  Jo«dan  after  a  brief  retirement. 

Hawaii,  girding  for  a  ccsneback.  but  strong 
with  Senator  Fonc. 

Montana,  where  a  hard  driving,  all  bxial- 
ness.  chief  executive  holds  forth  who  had 
the  courage  to  go  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee and  say  no  thanks  to  pork  barreling 
paired  with  Jim  Battin  in  Congress. 

Nevada,  where  the  best  known  New  Fron- 
tiersman U  Frank  Sinatra,  and  where  our 
work  is  cut  out  for  us. 

New  Mexico,  where  Ed  Mbcrxk  in  the  Sen- 
ate needs  some  help  in  the  statehouse  and 
Congress. 

Utah,  where  the  steady,  earnest  guiding 
hand  of  George  Dewey  Clyde  breeds  oonfi- 
dence  and  Senator  Bennett  and  Congress- 
men Burton  and  Uoyd  hotd  forth. 

Washington,  where  we  have  that  splendid 
congressional  delegation  and  one  day  will 
topple  the  senate  and  are  getting  closer  to 
regaining  the  capitol. 

Wyoming,  the  home  of  Milward  Simpson's 
comeback  trail  that  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all  as  Is  CUff  Hansen's  capture  of  the  state- 
house  and  where  Congressman  HAaaisoM  la 
ours  In  Congress. 

In  thU  party  of  Individualism,  It  U  ap- 
propriate to  observe  that  ours  Is  Ism  a 
commitment  by  the  party'lhaa  by  each  and 
every  one  of  tis  to  face  the  challenge  of 
U»ese  days  with  the  courage  of  leaderrhip. 

May  we  be  the  active  Instrument  of  prog- 
''*'■  *nd  not  the  pasalve  mirror  of  past  or 
present  public  opinion.  May  we  have  the 
courage  to  prMcrve  our  heritage  and  enrich 
by  our  own  bold  management  of  this  Na- 
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tlon's  destiny  the  heritage  we  will  bequeath 
to  those  who  follow  us. 

We  see  folly  fostered  on  every  side.  The 
times  cry  out  for  the  courageous  programs 
and  jirinclples  which  have  been  historic  with 
the  RepubUcan  Party.  Let  us  resolve  heiw 
to  come  forward  wiV^  solutions,  not  slothful 
aoliloqules,  and  let  us  welcome  a  period  in 
our  history  when  we  beckon  with  open  arms 
those  among  us  who  may  express  varying 
viewpoints  so  that  a  consensus  might  l>e  de- 
veloped at  San*  Francisco  on  which  our 
nominee  can  proudly  stand. 

Nine  months  hencetthat  convention  opens. 
May  we  here  dedicate  otir  lives  anew  to  the 
challenge  that  is  ours.  Our  legacy  to  those 
who  follow  Is  at  stake,  lest  they  never  know 
the  thrill  of  freedom,  the  wonders  of  the 
competitive  enterprise  system,  the  spirit  of 
Independence  and  individualism  that  made 
this  country  the  best  in  all  of  history.  To 
do  less  than  our  full  measure  In  the  next 
18  months  will  be  to  give  by  default  a  party 
and  perhaps  a  nation  over  to  those  who 
sit  and  wait  and  watch,  philosophical  shovel 
in  hand. 
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the  Justice  Department's  recommenda- 
tion and  start  out  by  dropping  one  of 
the  key  secUons,  we  will  once  more  have 
surrendered  before  the  batUe  Is  joined. 

I  say  to  the  political  strategists— both 
Republican  and  Democratic— that  civil 
rights  is  bigger  than  politics.  Let  us 
buckle  down  and  face  the  issue  realis- 
tically. Let  us  vote  on  all  the  legislation 
which  many  of  us  consider  essential  and 
let  the  American  people  decide  whether 
we  are  carrying  out  our  responsibilities 
eCfectively.  There  are  some  Democrats 
opposed  to  realistic  civil  rights;  there  are 
some  Republicans  opposed  to  realistic 
civil  rights,  but  let  us  find  out  In  the  true 
American  way.  Let  us  vote,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
limitation  for  morning  business  having 
expired,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
stand  silently  while  Congress  is  urged  to 
take  only  timid,  short  steps  toward  ac- 
cording equal  rights  to  all  Americans. 
Unless  we  stand  firm,  we  will,  as  in  1957 
and  1960,  travel  down  the  route  toward  a 
bill  which  has  civil  rights  on  the  cover 
and  not  enough  Inside. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the 
demonstrations  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Albany,  Oa.,  and  Jackson,  Miss  ?  IMd 
the  police  dogs,  the  electric  cattle  prods, 
and  the  firehoses  make  no  lasting  Im- 
pression? Has  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton been  so  soon  forgotten? 

People  of  conscience  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  hoping  that  Congress 
would  once  and  for  all  face  the  issue  and 
do  a  job  which  has  needed  doing  for  the 
past  century. 

Instead,  the  Justice  Department  Is 
quoted  as  urging  the  removal  of  a  key 
section  from  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill— part  III— which  would  have  given 
the  Department  the  power  to  enter  Into 
varied  types  of  civU  rights  cases  develop- 
ing in  the  South  and  in  the  North. 

Time  and  again  I  have  raised  with  the 
Justice  Department  incidents  which  cry 
out  for  governmental  Intercession,  only 
to  be  informed  that  the  Department 
lacks  the  authority  to  enter  into  these 
matters  and  assure  Americans  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  Unless  we  have  an 
effective  part  in  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
tection, we  must  recognize  that,  as  Don- 
ald Harris,  a  recent  Rutgers  graduate,  is 
finding,  the  penalty  for  working  to  regis- 
ter voters  can  be  prolonged  imprisoiiment 
without  bail  and  without  being  brought 
to  trial  on  charges  that  can  bring  execu- 
tion. 

In  1957  and  In  1960  there  was  a  real 
opportunity  to  enact  "a  meaningful  civil 
rights  bill,  but  each  time  the  leadership 
gave  up  too  soon  and  brought  a  watered 
down  bill  to  the  floor.  Today  in  1963 
there  is  another  opportunity  to  do  the 
job  so  long  overdue.  For  this  opportu- 
nity there  Is  little  credit  to  the  white  ma- 
jority or  the  Congress.  Rather  it  is 
primarily  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Negro 
people  themselves.    But,  If  we  agree  to 


INCLUSION  OF  DISTRICT  JUDGE  OR 
JUDGES  ON  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  OF 
EACH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  244,  S  979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLATrvx  Cuerk.  A  bill  (S  979) 
to  amend  secUon  332  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  district  judge  or  Judges  on 
the  judicial  council  of  each  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
979,  the  legislation  now  under  consldera- 
Uon  would  amend  section  332  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  Inclusion  of  a  district  ludge  or 
judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of  each 
circuit 

An  identical  bin.  HJl.  6690,  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
87th  Congress  on  August  7,  1961.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  VS. 
Senate  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
HJl.  6680.  and  on  September  20,  1961, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  approved  the  bill.  Shortly  there- 
after, objections  were  received  on  the 
bill  from  the  circuit  and  district  Judges 
of  the  second  and  ninth  circuits.  On 
March  8.  1962.  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  reaffirmed  its  ap- 
proval on  HH.  6690.  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  moved  that  H.R.  6690 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  In  order  to  hold  a  hearing  in 
recard  to  the  objoct'ons  to  this  le?  sla- 
tlon.  Such  a  hearing  was  held  on  March 
9,  1962.  at  which  both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  were  heard.  At  that 
time,  a  motion  was  made  to  make  the  bill 
optional  with  each  circuit  instead  of 
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mandatory.  This  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  subcommittee  and  the  sub- 
committee again  reported  the  bill  to  the 
f(UI  committee  without  amendment,  and 
the  bill  was  subsequently  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  but  no  action  was 
taken  thereon  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  as  noted,  twice  approved  the 
legislation  during  the  87th  Congress. 
On  January  10,  1963,  the  administrative 
office  of  the  U.S.  courts  transmitted 
a  draft  of  the  bUl  which  is  S.  979, 
for  introduction  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, at  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  held  on  March  11  and 
12,  1963,  a  motion  to  approve  the  pro- 
visions in  S.  979  failed.  This  then  is 
the  history  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  In  1957.  the  Congress 
provided  for  membership  of  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States. 
The  experience  of  having  district  court 
representation  on  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  has  been  very 
wholesome,  and  has  resulted  in  a  vig- 
orous and  active  Judicial  Conference. 

The  bill,  S.  979.  will  extend  the  same 
theory  of  district  court  representation 
to  the  circuit  covmclls  of  each  circuit. 
It  Is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
great  improvement  in  the  work  of  the 
Judicial  councils  will  result,  if  Judges  of 
the  district  courts  have  representation 
on  the  Judicial  councils.  This  proposed 
legislation  has  the  merit  of  bringing  di- 
rectly to  the  Judicial  coimcils  the  views 
of  the  Judges  who  are  engaged  daily  in 
the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  district 
courts.  The  daily  experience  of  these 
district  Judges  will  afford  the  councils 
knowledge  and  experience  which  they 
can  now  obtain  only  by  consxilta- 
tion.  Moreover,  representation  by  dis- 
trict Judges  should  bring  about  more 
effective  cooperation  between  the  Judi- 
cial councils  and  the  various  Judges 
throughout  the  circuits.  At  present,  the 
membership  of  the  coimcil  of  a  circuit 
Is  composed  only  of  circuit  Judges. 
These  Judges  sit  as  appellate  judges  and 
in  many  instances  have  been  appointed 
to  the  circuit  court  directly  without  the 
benefit  of  previous  experience  as  a  trial 
Judge.  For  this  reason,  representation 
by  active  experienced  district  Judges 
within  the  circuit  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  a  circuit  council. 

Let  me  say  again  that  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  in  1957  to  Include  dis- 
trict judge  representation  on  the  judi- 
cial conference  of  the  United  States,  it 
became  quite  evident  great  benefits  were 
to  be  received  by  the  Judiciary  as  a 
whole,  by  reason  of  the  additional  knowl- 
edge of  the  district  Judges  participating 
in  these  conferences. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  each 
circxiit  having  five  or  more  circuit 
Judges  in  regular  active  service  would 
have  added  to  the  Judicial  council  two 
district  judges.  One  of  these  district 
Judges  would  be  the  district  Judge  who 
r^resents  the  circuit  on  the  Judicial 


conference  of  the  United  States.  The 
second  district  judge  would  be  one  who 
serves  a  district  within  the  circuit  other 
than  the  one  represented  by  the  district 
judge  who  Is  a  member  of  the  judicial 
conference.  An  exception  is  provided 
for.  however,  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  circuit  is  composed  of  a  single 
district  and,  thus  the  two  district  judges 
would  be  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  each  judi- 
cial council  have  a  secretary  who  shall 
be  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

At  present,  one  of  the  circuit  Judges 
would  normally  act  as  the  secretary. 
The  designation  by  law  of  the  clerk  of 
the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  of  each 
circxiit  to  be  the  secretary  to  the 
council  will  result  in  the  responsibility 
being  placed  permanently  in  one  indi- 
vidual. That  responsibility  will  require 
keeping  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  council  meetings  so  that 
at  all  times  it  can  be  referred  to  as 
needed.  Under  the  present  system,  I  am 
informed,  records  of  meetings  are  not 
kept  in  many  Instances. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  say  that 
on  two  occasions  jbhe  judicial  conference 
of  the  United  States  wholeheartedly  ap- 
proved this  legislation.  On  three  occa- 
sions the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary approved  this  legislation  and 
rejected  any  amendments.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  this  legislation  in  the  form  of 
HJl.  6990  of  the  87th  Congress. 

After  a  complete  and  thorough  study 
of  its  merits,  this  legislation  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  its  approval. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
in  its  consideration  of  this  legislation 
accept  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  pass  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdcn]  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  which 
I  have  agreed  to  accept. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  the  amendment  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  KeattngI, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI  ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  other 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular measure? 

Mr.  JOHNSTtJN.  I  beUeve  all  have 
agreed  to  the  amendoM^t.  without  a 
great  deal  of  objection.  There  was  an- 
other amendment  which  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KiatincI 
wished  to  offer,  but  this  amendment 
meets  with  his  approval,  ac<^rding  to  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  win  yield  to  me.  it  does.  The 
amendment  I  intended  to  offer,  which 
was  defeated  in  the  committee,  would  not 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HatdknI.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Csirolina  realizes  that.   I  am 


delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
got  into  the  act,  because  that  has  helped 
the  legislation  considerably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
ifONDSON  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
win  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  considered  els  read,  and  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  3.  page  1,  strike  out 
aU  to  and  Including  line  14,  page  3,  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  333  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  thereof, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  chief  judge  of  each  circuit  shall  call, 
at  least  twice  In  each  year  and  at  such 
places  as  he  may  designate,  a  council  known 
as  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  at 
which  he  shall  jH'eslde.  The  membership  of 
the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  In- 
clude all  circuit  judges  for  the  circuit  in 
regular  active  service  and,  upon  affirmative 
vote  cast  by  a  majority  of  such  circuit 
judges,  may  Include  (1)  the  district  Judge 
In  regular  active  service  from  such  circuit 
selected  as  provided  in  section  331  of  this 
title  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
In  any  circuit  having  five  or  more  circuit 
judges  in  regular  active  service,  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice who  shall  be  chosen  for  a  three-year  term 
by  the  district  judges  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice of  the  circuit  at  the  next  annual  judicial 
conference  of  the  circuit  held  after  the  con- 
ference at  which  the  district  judge  in  regu- 
lar active  service  is  selected  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Except  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  circuit,  such  additional  district 
judge  shall  be  from  a  different  district  than 
the  district  judge  then  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  section  331  of  this  . 
title.  Each  member  of  the  council,  unless 
excused  by  the  chief  judge,  shall  attend  all 
sessions  of  the  council." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydbnI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bllL_(fi.  979)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  333  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  thereof,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  chief  judge  of  each  circuit  shall  call, 
at   least   twice    In    each   year    and    at   such    ^ 
places  as  he  may  designate,  a  council  known 
as  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  at  which 
he  shall  preside.     The  membership  of  the 
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judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  include 
all  circuit  Judges  for  the  circuit  in  regular 
active  serrlce  and.  upon  affirmative  vote 
cast  by  a  majority  of  such  circuit  judges. 
may  Include  (1)  the  district  judge  in  regu- 
lar aotlve  service  from  such  circuit  selected 
as  provided  In  section  381  of  this  title  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  In  any 
circuit  having  five  or  more  circuit  judges  in 
regular  active  eervlce.  aa  additional  district 
Judge  in  regular  active  service  who  shall  be 
chosen  for  a  three-year  term  by  the  district 
Judges  in  regular  active  sQfvlce  of  the  circuit 
at  the  next  anhual  judicial  conference  of  the 
circuit  held  after  the  conference  at  which 
the  district  judge  in  regular  active  service 
is  selected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Bxceift  In  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit, 
such  additional  district  Judge  shall  be  from 
a  dUTerent  district  than  the  district  judge 
then  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  as  provided 
In  section  331  of  this  title.  Each  member  of 
the  council,  unless  excused  by  the  chief 
judge,  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  the  coun- 
cil.- 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"Each  judicial  council  shall  have  a  sec- 
retary, who  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals." 
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TRANSFER  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWER 
ON  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  TERM  OP 
OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  INAU- 
GURATION OF  A  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  424.  HR 
4638. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate.  |    \ 

The  Lecislativi  CLrniT  A  bill  (H.R. 
4638)  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  cf 
the  Executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  offlce  of  a 
President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
front  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

M^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
resppnse  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
the  bill  would  promote  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  offlce  of  a 
President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President.  < 

The  Senator  wDl  recall  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  expended,  on  a 

f;  or  national  committee  basis,  in 
?ast  when  a  transfer  of  power  has 
nade  from  one  President  to  an- 
In  an  attempt  to  face  this  par- 
difflculty,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  a  distinguished 
member,  reported  H.R.  4«38.  In  respect 
to  the  bill,  the  policy  committee  gave 
serious  conslderaUon  to  the  amount  pro- 


posed by  the  comnjlttee.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, in  line  with  instructions  from  the 
policy  committee,  and  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClkllamI  and  of  the  Senator  frqpi 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  from 
$1.3  million  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  That  was  the  reason 
why  I  asked  for  the  explanation.  I  knew 
there  was  to  be  a  reduction. 
Mr.  .MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  wished  to  empha- 
size that  the  bill  was  one  of  the  products 
of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson  1.  on  which  I  also  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  which  subcommittee  deals 
with  the  exercise  of  powers  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  my  information 
is  correct— and  I  think  it  is— this  matter 
has  also  been  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  who  raised  a  question  about  the 
amount  Involved.  I  believe  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  two  amendments 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 
The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  8.  line  10,  to  strike  out 
the  numeral  and  insert  "$500  000  " 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
pcxsed,  on  page  8,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"one"  to  insert  the  following  language: 
Presidential  transition,  to  remain  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  transition 
occurs  and  the  next  succeeding. 

The     PilESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to.     ^ 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  MJller]  wish  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy,  in  order  to  clarify  certain 
matters  in  connection  with  House  bill 
4638,  which  was  passed  earlier  today. 
It  will  take  only  a  brief  time  tc  bring 
up  the  bill  for  reconsideration,  in  order 
to  permit  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  ask 
certain  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  now  enter  a  motion  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the  amend- 
ments to  House  bill  4638  were  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  the  bill  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  mo 
tlon  will  be  received,  under  the  rule. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  those 

votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  amendments  to  House  bill  4638 
were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  was  previously  acted 
on.  I  had  indicated  that  I  might  have 
some  objection,  or  at  least  some  ques- 
tion about  certain  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  appreciate  the  deference  of  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  in  permitting  the 
bill  to  be  reconsidered  at  this  time  so 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington about  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  questions  about 
three  parts  of  the  bilL 

The  first  question  relates  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  au- 
thorized, as  shown  on  page  8  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  authorized  $1,300,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  administrative  and 
service  expenditures  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents. 
An  amendment  was  offered  and  accepted 
which  would  reduce  that  amount  to 
$500,000. 

My  question  is  whether  even  that  re- 
duced amount  is  necessary.  Can  we  get 
by  with  less  than  $500  000?  I  would  ap-c 
preciate  a  little  enlightenment  on  the 
point  from  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  the  $500,000  represented 
the  maximum  amount  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  be  authorized 
to  appropriate.  Therefore,  if  there  was 
no  need  for  the  maximum  amount,  the  * 
appropriation  could  be  less. 

In  196&1  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  One 
of  the  burdens  placed  on  the  committee 
was  the  payment  of  costs  that  had  been 
incurred  between  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion in  November  and  the  assumption  of 
offlce  by  the  President  in  January. 
Those  costs  amounted  to  a  very  substan- 
tial sum  of  money.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  go  through  that  process  again, 
regardless  of  who  the  incoming  Presldeht 
or  Vice  President  should  be.  It  is  an  un- 
fair burden  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  either  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee or  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. It  involves  essential  Government 
expenses  that  are  necessary  and  perti- 
nent to  the  job  of  the  Presidency  and 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  such  a 
burden  should  not  properly  be  placed 
upon  the  Incoming  or  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  something  done  about 
it.  My  only  question  is  whether  we 
should  authorize  the  amount  of  $500,000. 
The  House  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bllL 
If  Senators  will  look  in  the  r^X)rt  of  the 
committee,  they  will  see  that  the  sum  of 
$1,300,000  was  the  nx^  bottom  amount 
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which  would  be  authorized.  The  Senate 
has  adopted  an  amradment  which  would 
cut  the  amount  to  $500,000. 

I  am  wondering  whether  this  is  as  far 
as  we  should  go.  We  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  see  unnecessary  expenditures  in- 
cluded in  this  proposal.  What  would  be 
the  mechanics  involved?  Would  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in.  let  us  say,  the 
year  1964.  come  out  with  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  within  the  limits  of  the 
authorization,  or  would  the  appropria- 
tion request  come  out  some  time  in  Janu- 
ary of  1965.  let  us  say.  with  respect  to  a 
transition  which  might  take  place  in 
1964?  Can  the  Senator  enlighten  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  assume  that 
a  sum  less  than  $500,000  would  probably 
be  appropriated  In  the  calendar  year 
1964,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  there 
was  to  be  a  deficiency.  It  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  1965.  I  would  not  want  to  ven- 
ture what  that  sum  should  be  initially. 
But  I  would  fesume  that  it  would  be 
some  reasonable  amount  probably  less 
than  the  total  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  there  will  be 
no  transition  in  1964,  that  money  would 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  dealing  only  with  a  supposi- 
titious situation,  purely  fictional.  The 
rest  of  the  dialog  here  will  be  a  part 
of  the  legislative  record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  change  the  record  sometime 
later  this  fall  or  next  fall? 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponses on  that  point.  My  concern  is 
much  relieved  compcu-ed  with  what  it 
was  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  authorization  to  $500,000. 
I  have  two  additional  questions.  On 
page  7.  the  bill  provides  that  the  transi- 
tion expenditures  will  be  available  to 
both  the  outgoing  President  and  the  out- 
going Vice  President.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  such  expendi- 
tures really  are  necessary  for  an  out- 
going Vice  President.  I  can  understand 
the  problem  with  respect  to  an  outgoing 
President  because  of  the  vast  number  of 
duties,  personnel,  and  problems  that  are 
entailed  in  the  White  House.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  outgoing  Vice  President  does 
not  have  much  more  in  the  way  of  prob- 
lems than  does  an  outgoing  US.  Senator. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  bill  should 
be  directed  at  both  an  outgoing  Presi- 
dent and  an  outgoing  Vice  President.  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  any  statement 
in  the  conference  report  to  indicate  the 
Justification. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Today  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  duties  and 
responsibilities  far  greater  than  in  the 
past.  For  example,  currently  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  serving 
as  head  of  the  Spttce  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. He  serves  with  the  National  Se- 
cvurity  Council. 
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The  previous  Vice  President  had  simi- 
lar broad  responsibilities.  The  Vice 
President  is  concerned  with  subjects  re- 
lated not  merely  to  one  State,  but  to  all 
50  States.  The  present  burdens  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President  are  such  that  it 
is  reasonable  and  proper  that  he  should 
be  included  in  the  period  of  allowance  of 
6  months  after  he  leaves  office  to  take 
care  of  the  necessary  transition  to  pri- 
vate life.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  un- 
reasonable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  could  indicate  whether 
he  had  any  experience  in  that  connec- 
tion or  has  had  any  familiarity  with  the 
costs  of  the  transition  of  an  outgoing 
Vice  President  heretofore,  or  whether  or 
not  he  might  think  that  the  costs  of  an 
outgoing  Vice  President  with  respect  to. 
let  us  say.  the  National  Security  Council 
and  some  of  the  other  commissions  or 
committees  which  the  Vice  President 
heads,  would  not  be  borne  by  those  agen- 
cies or  those  committees  anyway. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  true  so  far  as 
the  organic  organization  is  concerned. 
However,  undoubtedly  he  will  have  cor- 
respondence with  people  in  private  aca- 
demic life  or  in  other  areas  of  our 
country  that  would  necessitate  proper 
response  to  such  inquiries.  In  addition, 
one  cannot  suddenly  cesise  all  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  in  that  office  or 
any  other  office.  It  is  difficult  enough 
for  Senators.  Former  Senators  have 
told  me  that,  when  they  left  office,  the 
Job  of  taking  care  of  the  mail  alone  was 
a  serious  one.  I  caimot  help  but  feel 
that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  of  Vice  President  today  are 
such  that  the  provisions  of  section  4  are 
not  unreasonable.  I  think  they  are  en- 
tirely prop>er. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  any  event,  the 
amount  would  have  to  be  Justified  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  before 
it  would  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
-'    Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  last  question  I  have  relates  to 
page  6  of  the  bill  on  which  there  is  a 
provision  which,  In  effect,  states  that  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  these  ex- 
penditures can  be  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture. I  can  understand,  during  the  term 
of  office  of  a  President,  the  need  for  cer- 
tain amounts  of  confidential  expendi- 
tures. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  for  many 
years  there  has  been  a  fund  which  the 
President  has  had  at  his  disposal  for 
this  purpose,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  understand  why.  in  addition,  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  of  an  outgoing 
President  or  an  incoming  President,  we 
should  provide  for  up  to^pO  percent  of  the 
funds  to  be  of  a  confidential  nature.  I 
believe,  frankly,  since  this  Is  the  first 
time  this  type  of  legislation  is  being  con- 
sidered, that  it  might  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  keep  them  all  subject  to  public 
scrutiny,  so  that  \eMhll  know  exactly 
how  these  funds  arerbelng  used.  If,  per- 
chance, there  should  be  an3rthlng  of  a 
highly  confidential  nature,  I  would  hope 
that  the  incoming  or  outgoing  President 
or  Vice  President  would  take  money  out 


of  his  own  pocket  to  take, care  of  that 
During  the  period  of  his  ierm  of  office 
he  could  use  the  fund  whlcn  Is  now  avail- 
able for  confidential  purposes,  without 
having  to  resort  to  the  transition  money. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  could  possibly 
see  his  way  clear  to  remove  this  part  of 
the  bill,  or  at  least  to  take  it  out  and  go 
to  conference  on  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  we  assume — and  It 
is  certainly  a  correct  assumption — that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
business  of  an  extremely  confidential  na- 
ture to  transafct,  this  very  assumption 
applies  to  the  period  when  he  is  getting 
ready  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Presidency.  Logically,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  period  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  4-year  period  of  serv- 
ice for  which  he  Is  elected. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  dele- 
tion of  tl»e  sentence  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor refers,  starting  on  page  6,  line  20, 
through  page  7,  line  2,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  shall  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference  to  see  what  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thanlt,  the  §enator. 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
Chair  what  Is  the  status  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  considering  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  votes  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  by 
which  the  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  before 
adopting  another  amendment  to  the  bill, 
the  Senate  would  have  to  act  on  that  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  for  a  vote 
on  my  motion  with  the  understanding 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  may 
have  an  amendment  adopted  to  the  biU 
and  then  have  it  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyrx  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amenffment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LsGisLATrvx  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  20,  after  the  word  "Act.",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out: 

Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  tb« 
total  ezpendituree  under  this  Act  for  any 
President-elect  or  Vice-President-elect  mmy 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  certificate  by 
him  or  the  assistant  designated  by  him  pur- 
suant  to  this  section  that  such  expenditures 
are  confidential  and  that  they  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b) ,  and 
(d)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa» 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.    If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  b^ 
proposed,   the   question  is  on  the  en- 
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grossment  of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4638)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed- 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  SMALL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  ACT  OP 
1956 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.-  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  458,  S.  283 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clsrk.  A  bill  (S.  283) 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956. 


VALIDATION      OP      CERTAIN     RICE 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  instead  of 
Calendar  No.  458,  Senate  bill  283,  the 
pending  business  be  Calendar  No.  482 
House  Joint  Resolution  192,  having  to  do 
with  certain  rice  acreage  allotments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  192)  relating  to  the 
validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New   York    [Mr.   Javits] 
has  a  speech  to  make,  which  would  fit  in 
very  nicely  at  this  time.     It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership,  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  rice  acreage  allotments 
bill,  to  caU  up  Calendar  No.  458,  S.  283,  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956,  and  following  that.  Calen- 
dar No.  423,  S.  1543,  a  bill  to  repeal  that 
portion  of   the   act  of  March   3,   1893 
which  prohibits  the  employment  in  any 
Government  service  or  by  any  officer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  employ- 
ee of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  or 
any  similar  agency,  and  following  that 
to  bring  up  reconsideration  of  S.  1914  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, and  the  reconsideration  of  S.  1942 
a  bill  to  incorporate  ,  the   Jewish  War 
Veterans.  i 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  approaching  a  time  of  decision  with 
'■aspect  to  the  civU  rights  package  which 
will  be  acted  on,  because  we  already  have 
the  statement  of  the  Senate  leadership 
that  it  is  going  to  await  a  bill  from  the 
other  body.     So  we  now  know  rather 


clearly  that  whatever  we  may  try  to  do  to 
accelerate  the  process,  it  is  most  likely 
that  we  shall  have  to  consider  wha^  the 
other  bod>-  passes.  That  is  in  issue  right 
now. 

Before  I  comment  on  what  is  going  on 
and  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do  about  it, 
let  me  point  out  that  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  should  wait  for  a  bill  from  the  other 
body.    We  ought  to  go  ahead  and  con- 
sider the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
bill  as  soon  ar.  it  is  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  will  launch  us  into  the  civil 
rights  debate,  and  let  some  of  that  de- 
bate be  absorbed  before  we  receive  the 
bill  from  the  other  body.     This  would 
advance    the    whole    situation,    in    my 
judgment,  not  less  than  3  to  4  weeks, 
and  might  prevent  what  most  likely  and 
easily  could  take  place  because  Members 
of  Congress  will  want  to  go  home  for 
Christmas,  for  which  they  could  not  bfe 
blamed,  considering   the  fact  that  the 
session  would  have  lasted  all  year,  but 
for  which  civil  rights  might  well  suffer. 

I  intend  to  discuss  today  the  position 
taken  by  the  administration  in  the  other 
body  with  respect  to  this  bill,  and  the 
seriousness  of  it  as  I  see  it.  It  seem^  to 
me  that  what  is  being  done  now  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  is  mean- 
ingful CivU  rights  legislation  or  whether, 
if  we  retreat,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
a  strong  sentiment,  before  the  battle  ac- 
tually begins,  we  shall  be  giving  up  a 
great  part  of  what  we  are  contending  for, 
quite  apart  from  whether  we  should  or 
should  not,  and  quite  apart  from  whether 
or  not  the  House  or  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider it  desirable  to  be  done.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  quit  the  battle  even 
before  it  began. 

I  think  the  Attorney  General  indicated 
why  this  matter  is  vital  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  when  he 
made  it  clear— and  I  could  not  agree 
more — that  whether  or  not  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  is  enacted  in  this  Con- 
gress will  determine  very  largely  whether 
the  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  in 
the  country  is  going  to  be  peaceful  or 
not— or  whether  the  struggle  wUl  be 
fought  in  the  courts  or  on  the  streets. 

I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  give  adequate 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  fight  in 
the  couits,  the  impetus  is  so  great  that 
they  will  fight  on  the  streets.  This  will 
be  more  disastrous  for  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity than  the  events  that  have  already 
taken  place,  which  have  been  serious 
enough  and  have  involved  use  of  Federal 
troops,  death  to  little  children,  great  civil 
disaster,  barbarities,  which  have  been 
pictured  to  the  world  and  which  have 
been  pictured  so  disadvantageously  to 
the  United  States,  including  the  use  of 
police  dogs  and  cattle  prods,  with  which 
we  are  familiar. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  only  a  moral 
issue,  but  the  prestige  and  standing  of 
our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world  whose  people  have  skins 
which  are  yellow,  black,  or  brown,  and 
also  the  redempUon  by  the  American 
people  of  wrongs  clearly  Imbedded  in 
their  own  consciences,  and  the  redress 
for  and  satisfaction  of  serious  wrongs 
which  have  deeply  aggrieved  people.  It 
is  within  that  framework  that  we  must 
act. 


.  Let  us  remember  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  1960  election  campaign  said 
to  our  Nation,  at  a  time  when  it  counted 
for  the  most— that  he  would  not  retreat 
m  the  face  of  pressure  from  congres- 
sional leaders.  That  was  his  campaign 
promise. 

Upon  that  most  important  issue  be- 
fore us  on  the  domestic  scene,  the  At- 
torney General,  in  the  name  of  the  ad- 
ministration, has  beaten  a  clear  and 
damaging  retreat.  In  his  retreat  it  is 
so  easy  to  use  sweeping  generaUties  in 
which  people  will  say,  "What  do  you  ex- 
pect of  Javits?"  or  of  one  of  our  other 
colleagues  who  is  an  ardent  civU  rights 
advocate;  I  am  not  going  to  name  them- 
they  speak  eloquently  for  themselves' 
and  I  do  not  want  to  describe  anybody 
but  myself.  But  some  people  say  "What 
do  you  expect  of  Javits?  Certainly  he 
will  want  everything  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  other  body  has  offered." 

Actually,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
that  reported  bill  that  I  think  can  be 
usefully  changed. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  es- 
sence of  what  the  subcommittee  was 
trymg  to  do  should  not  be  compromised 
or  given  away  now,  which  is  what  the 
Attorney  General  has  done. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  is  very 
important.  ImpUed.  without  necessarily 
being  stated,  but  clearly  evident  in  this 
whole  situation  is  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  that  "we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  RepubUcans.  We  must 
water  down  this  measure.  We  must  re- 
treat because  of  the  Republicans  be- 
cause they  want  it  weakened  and  watered 
down." 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  that  completely 
Other  Republicans  can  speak  for  them- 
selves. However,  if  Republican  votes 
are  desired  for  the  passage  Of  the  bill— 
and  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  Re- 
pubUcans votes  be  had  for  that  purpose 
as  the  administration  has  itself  said— 
the  way  to  get  them  is  not  by  insulting 
RepubUcans  who  are  ardent  civil  rights 
fighters  before  the  battle  starts,  by  teU- 
Ing  the  country.  "We  must  water  it  down 
for  the  benefit  of  RepubUcans." 

Let  us  find  out  when  the  votes  are 
counted,  and  not  by  the  administration's 
withdrawal  in  advance,  which  is  suspect 
on  many  grounds,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  administration  is  trying  to  pUe 
responsibility  on  the  JQacks  of  the  Re- 
publicans alone. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  To  reinforce  what  my 
colleague  has  said,  it  is  weU  to  point  out 
in  this  discussion,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  lead- 
ing with  such  eloquence,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  biU  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  in  the  House 
is  the  so-caUed  part  in  section,  which 
gives  to  the  Attorney  General  authority 
to  bring  civil  actions  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  aU  citizens  in  every 
area  where  unlawful  discrimination 
exists. 

I  weU  remember  that  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  House  in  1957,  a  similar 
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provision  had  strong  Republican  sup- 
port, and  that  a  vast  majorl^  of  the 
Republicans  voted  for  it  even  in  the 
Senate,  where  It  was  finally  eliminated. 
It  was  certainly  not  eliminated  by  the 
Republicans.  Any  effort  to  attach  that 
reason  for  watering  down  the  bill  does 
not  "wash." 

I  am  very  glad  that  my  colleague  is 
bringing  up  this  subject,  because  there 
are  some  who  forget  the  past  history  on 
part  III.  It  is  an  important  provision 
which  will  have  to  be  enacted  into  law 
if  these  constitutional  rights  are  going 
to  be  enforced.  All  it  provides  is  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  authorized 
to  go  into  court  to  enforce  the  law  of 
the  land  as  declared  in  the  Constitution. 
There  is  nothing  very  drastic  or  radical 
about  it.  I  am  glad  that  my  colleague 
has  seen  fit  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  some  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  always  timely  and  helpful  inter- 
cession in  the  debate. 

Part  m,  which  my  colleague  speaks  of, 
of  course,  is  the  main  pattern  which  is 
now  inherent  in  all  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  involves  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  sue  to  redress  civil 
rights.  It  is  a  power  which  we  have 
already  established  with  respect  to 
voting.  It  is  one  which  the  administra- 
tion recommends  in  school  desegregation. 
It  is  a  power  which  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  following  out  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration,  rec- 
ommends with  respect  to  places  of  public 
accommodation. 

The  only  question  about  part  m,  as 
discussed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  other  body,  is.  Shall  the  Attorney 
General  have  the  right  to  sue  also  in 
other  cases,  In  addition  to  those  which 
are  clearly  cpntemplated  even  by  the  At- 
torney General? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  part  m  or  no 
part  m;  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  part 
in  shall  go. 

If  we  follow  the  Attorney  General's 
position,  we  shall  be  ninning  down  the 
drain  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  critical 
aspects  of  the  civil  rights  package,  which 
is  indispensable,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
Attorney  General's  test  that  civil  rights 
legislation  must  be  adequate  to  give  us 
public  order  and  tranquillity. 

What  the  Attorney  General  is  against 
covers  very  specifically  and  distinctly 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  uncon- 
stitutional denial  to  demonstrators,  and 
Negroes  generally,  of  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens to  protest  and  to  meet  for  redress 
of  their  grievances;  also  the  effort  to 
deal  with  prosecutions,  allegedly  normal 
prosecutions,  but  which  are  in  effect  per- 
secutions because  of  the  legal  machinery 
involved,  which  is  based  on  statutes 
which  themselves  are  unconstitutional; 
or  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  law 
Is  administered;  or,  more  simply,  the 
naked  and  brutal  fact  of  police  excesses. 
All  these  things  the  Attorney  General 
would  omit  from  redress  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  would  leave  to  the  streets. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  Is  not 
effective  civil  rights  legislation  that  we 
shall  be  passing;  it  will  not  meet  the 
test  of  restoring  public  order  and  tran- 


quillity if  we  omit  redress  for  these  acts 
from  the  bill. 

What  the  administration,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  has  said  about  the 
voting  section,  about  the  public  accom- 
modations section,  or  about  the  educa- 
tion section  will  not  make  or  break  the 
bill. 

The  question  of  whether  there  should 
be  included  an  FEPC  section  in  the  basic 
bill  is  not  the  main  question,  although 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  it  must  be  in- 
cluded. This  bill  is  the  area  where  the 
battle  will  have  to  be  fought,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  it  in  the  bill. 

However,  the  main,  serious,  important 
points  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
said  the  administration  Is  stepping  away 
from  are  the  questions  I  have  raised,  the 
very  issues  that  have  caused  riots  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Montgomery,  which  have 
brought  about  the  bombing  of  little  chil- 
dren, which  so  profoundly  shocked  the 
country.  They  are  the  very  issues  which 
the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers  re- 
port as  the  use  of  police  dogs  and  cattle 
prods  on  fellow  Americans. 

All  these  the  Attorney  General  would 
step  away  from. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tough  issue.  It 
will  involve  a  terrible  fight.  There  will 
be  expended  a  great  deal  of  emotion  and 
time  and  energy,  and  many  efforts.  The 
intention  is  to  avoid  a  revolution  which 
is  peaceful,  and  not  cause  It  to  become  a 
revolution  which  is  harmful  to  the  coun- 
try in  terms  of  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. / 

All  this  the  Attorney  General  wants  to 
retreat  from.  I  say  it  is  wrong.  That  is 
the  fundamental,  basic  issue. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Implicit  in  all 
this  is  the  allegation  that  this  cutting 
and  trimming  is  being  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Republicans,  it  is  up  to  Republi- 
cans to  speak  up  and  to  rebut  that  idea 
completely. 

Mr.  President,  my  fundamentsd  thesis 
Is  that  the  Attorney  General  has  re- 
treated in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  In  his 
appearance  on  Tuesday  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  At- 
torney General  dealt  with  this  question 
in  a  considered  way.  I  have  alresuly 
given  the  history  of  how.  in  the  1957 
act — the  so-dalled  part  m  principle — 
that  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  sue  in  civil  rights  cases  in  a  repre- 
sentative way  was  accepted  In  respect 
to  voting.  It  is  now  advocated  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  public  school  desegregation  and 
public  accommodations  legislation;  it 
has  been  utilized  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  example,  in  cases  involving  de- 
segregation of  beaches  or  other  munici- 
pal establishments,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tributed toward  their  construction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  critical  aspect 
of  this  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  fact 
that  the  part  HI  that  I  am  for,  which  in- 
cidentally is  a  part  m  somewhat  more 
limited  than  that  reported  by  the  House 
subcommittee,  would  autho.rize  Attorney 
General's  suits  in  the  denial  of  rights 
by  municipalities  or  In  unreasonable 
police- action  cases.  Among  these  are 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  1st  and  14th 
amendments    to    the   Constitution,   the 
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right  of  peaceable  assemblage  and  the 
right  of  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

The  subcommittee  language  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  sue  to 
restrain  the  denial  of  any  right,  privilege, 
or  immunity  secured  to  any  individual 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
United  States.  The  version  embodi 
In  S.  1693  and  sought  by  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates would  authorize  suits  to  restrain 
denials  only  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment,  which  prohibits  dep- 
rivation of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  of  due  process  of  law.  and  which  has 
been  the  basis  for  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions outlawing  State-enforced  racial 
discrimination.  By  expanding  the  At- 
torney General's  litigation  power  beyond 
the  14th  amendment,  the  subcommittee 
has  brought  in  all  sorts  of  cases  under 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
whether  or  not  they  have  anything  to 
do  witH^the  crisis  in  race  relations.  Al- 
though there  may  well  be  other  cases  in 
which  such  power  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  a  good  Idea,  this  is  not  the 
problem  with  which  the  Congress  and 
theNatlon  are  now  faced,  and  to  Include 
than.  In  my  Judgment  unduly  burdens 
the  bill,  which  everyone  knows  will  be 
difficult  enough  to  pass,  especially  in 
the  filibuster-bound  Senate.  In  this  one 
regard,  I  would  agree  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  In  the  other  body  would 
have  made  the  necessary  correction  to 
bring  the  part  m  we  have  always  con- 
tended for  into  conformity  with  the  14th 
amendment  cases.  Those  are  the  cases 
which  are  at  stake.  Those  are  the  cases 
to  which  we  have  always  directed  our 
pleas  for  this  particular  section. 

So  we  are  talking  about  «a  limited 
provision  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
sue  in  cases  involving  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment.  It  would  authorize 
Attorney  Generals'  suits  in  the  denial 
of  rights  by  a  municipality  or  excessive 
police-action  cases.  Including  the  right 
to  parade,  or  the  violation  of  rights  at- 
tributable to  criminal  prosecutions 
which  amount  to  persecutions,  because 
they  are  carried  out  under  unconstitu- 
tional statutes,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
Let  us  not  assxmie  Ahat  these  are  light 
matters.  I  have  Jftst  given  an  indica- 
tion from  the  nev^spapers  of  what  we 
all  know  are  arete  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  have  sued;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Birmingham  march,  where 
we  saw  the  dreadful  picture  of  the  use 
of  police  dogs,  cattle  prods,  and  similar 
demonstrations  of  violence.  Also.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  large  number  of 
charges  of  people  who  had  been  beaten 
up  and  abused  could  have  been  dealt 
with  in  this  way. 

Also,  we  have  witnessed  Incidents  in 
which  persons  have  even  been  charged 
with  violations  against  the  State  which 
were  pimishable  by  death,  in  cases  in- 
volving civil  rights  demonstrations.  We 
have  also  observed  casec  of  obstruction 
of  Justice  and  other  serious  crimes.  So 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  light  matter; 
we  are  dealing  with  very  serious  Issues. 
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It  Is  Indispensable  that  the  Attorney 
General  have  the  right  to  step  Into  court 
and  bail  out  citizens  whose  rights  are 
being  violated  in  this  way  without  the 
citizen  having  to  endure  the  punishment 
which  I  have  described,  without  having 
to  endure  the  danger  and  fear  which  are 
involved,  which  discourage  thousands 
from  even  petitioning  for  redress  of  their 
grievances,  while  they  go  through  long 
trials  or  hearings,  with  the  result  always 
in  doubt,  with  convictions  perhaps  al- 
ready established,  and  having  to  be  im- 
done  ultimately,  if  they  are  lucky,  by 
some  appellate  court. 

This  provision  was  the  part  of  the 
avil  Rights  Act  of  1957  which  the  House 
accepted  and  which  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  under  the  threat  of  filibuster. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  by  civU  rights  advocates, 
like  myself,  as  the  crucial  lack  in  exist- 
ing law.  I  have  made  repeated  attempts, 
all  so  far  unsuccessful,  to  get  the  Senate 
to  enact  this  provision. 

When  the  administration  finally  sent 
a  broad,  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
Congress  In  June,  the  bill  Included  a 
part  ni  provision,  but  not  with  the  scope 
which  civil  rights  advocates  had  long 
pressed  for.  Instead  the  administration 
limited  Its  coverage  to  school  desegrega- 
tion cases,  which  Is  indeed  probably  the 
single  largest  class  of  cases.  In  nimiber. 
in  which  such  power  in  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  useful  But  the  pro- 
vision which  civil  rights  advocates  have 
long  pressed  for  would  authorize  such 
suits  by  the  Attorney  General  in  all  cases 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, not  just  denials  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  school  cases,  and 
this  is  vital  to  an  adequate  civil  rights 
effort.  , 

Such  broader  coverage  typified  by  the 
bUl.  8.  1693,  introduced  on  June  11,  1963. 
by  myself  and  six  other  Republicans, 
which  would  authorize  suits  for  all  de- 
nlalsof  rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amemlment.  TTie  principal  differences 
In  Impact  between  thla  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  are  in  two  vital 
areas:  it  would  authorize  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's suits  in  denial  of  rights  by  a  mu- 
nicipality or  excessive  police  action  cases 
and  In  cases  involving  official  denials  of 
rights,  guaranteed  by  the  1st  amendment 
through  the  14th  amendment,  of  peace- 
able assembly  and  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  enormous  need  for  some  strength- 
ened Federal  protection  in  municipal 
and  police  excess  cases  was  thoroughly 
documented  in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's 1961  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  which  unanimously  found 
police  excesses  by  some  State  and  local 
officers  "a  serioiis  and  continuing  prob- 
lem In  many  parts  of  the  United  States" 
with  Negroes  "the  victims  of  such  bru- 
tality far.  more,  proportionately,  than 
any  other  group  In  American  society." 
The  Commission  found  the  existing  mis- 
demeanor statute  and  provision  for  civil 
suit  for  monetary  damages  by  the  victim 
wholly  inadequate,  the  former  principally 
because  of  Inadequacies  in  the  statute, 
the  latter  principally  because  most  vic- 
tims are  too  poor  to  bring  suit  and  most 
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defendants  are  unable  to  satisfy  a  money 
Judgment  even  if  one  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  a  clear  case  in  which  there  Is  a 
real  need  for  additional  Federal  legisla- 
tion, and  In  Its  recent  report  for  1963 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  repeated  Its 
earlier  conclusions  about  the  Inadequacy 
of  existing  law  and  specifically  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  the  part 
in  provision. 

In  Its  1963  report  the  Commission  also 
stressed  the  need  to  protect  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly  and  petition,  which 
has  developed  from  the  small  beginning 
In  the  Greensboro.  N.C..  sit-in  cases  In 
1960  to  the  swelling  movement  of  peace - 
fill  demonstrations  which  reached  Its 
climax  In  the  great  March  In  Washington 
on  August  28  of  this  year.  As  the  Com- 
mission unanimously  found  In  most  cases, 
these  protests  "have  been  peaceful  and 
orderly  and  well  within  the  protective 
guarantees  of  the  first  amendment." 
The  Commission  also  found  that  "breach 
of  the  peace  and  trespass  ordinances,  on 
their  face  unrelated  to  the  preservation 
of  segregation,  have  been  employed  by 
local  officials  to  maintain  It.  That  this 
use  of  breach  of  the  peace  and  trespass 
ordinances  may  be  prohibited  by  the  14th 
amendment  has  now  been  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  series  of  cases 
decided  in  1963."  Again,  as  the  Com- 
mission concludes,  this  is  an  area  In 
which  Injunctive  suits  by  the  Attorney 
General  are  critically  needed. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  want  of 
these  people?  Do  we  want  them  con- 
victed in  magistrates'  or  recorders'  courts 
and  sentenced  to  jail  terms,  and  perhaps 
be  held  in  jail,  without  being  permitted 
bail,  or.  even  if  permitted  to  be  at  liberty 
on  bail,  to  be  held  in  jeopardy  for  2  or  3 
years;  or  do  we  want  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  able  to  step  in  and  prevent 
that  from  being  done  in  the  first  place 
In  violation  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the 
United  States  Constitution? 

The  Attorney  General  himself  notes 
that  a  broad  title  m  is  aimed  at  "police 
excesses  which  have  occurred  during  ra- 
cial demonstrations  in  some  cities. 
These  excesses  have  Included  the  use  of 
police  dogs,  cattle  prods,  and  even  tear 
gas  bombs  on  peaceful  demonstrators, 
and  have,  quite  frankly,  set  white  po- 
licemen against  Negro  demonstrators  in 
a  way  that  Is  an  affront  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation."  The  question  is.  as  the 
Attorney  General  himself  puts  It.  wheth- 
pr  title  in  is  an  effective  and  appropriate 
means  6f  dealing  with  this  problem.  His 
answer  is  "No."  I  say.  "Yes."  The  At- 
torney General  gives.  In  connection  with 
his  answer  of  "No."  the  foUowing  rea- 
sons, which  I  shall,  in  turn,  answer; 
and  I  shall  show  why  he  is  wrong: 

First.  The  Attorney  General  contends 
that  title  ni  cannot  prevent  sporadic 
acts  by  terrorists  or  Isolated  acts  of  bru- 
tality by  Individual  pohce  officers. 
While  this  is  true,  of  course,  it  Is  also 
true,  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
found  in  its  1961  report,  that  suits, 
whether  criminal  or  civil,  may  serve  as 
deterrents  to  illegal  .  violence :  "The 
threat  of  suits  may  well  dissuade  officials 
from  using  unnecessary  violence.  More- 
over, both  criminal  and  clTll  suits,  by 


directing  pubUc  attention  to  police 
abuses,  may  develop  community  pres- 
sure for  their  correction.  Such  public 
sentiment  can  also  be  expected  to  deter 
law-enforcement  officers  from  commlt- 
Ung  (and  their  superiors  from  condon- 
ing) acts  of  brutality."  The  Commis- 
sion also  found  that  the  cost  of  paying 
for  civil  suits  was  so  great  that  it  made 
such  suits  under  existing  law  almost  non- 
existent, because  "the  victims  of  police 
brutality  and  racial  violence  are  pre- 
dominantly the  poor  and  the  powerless." 
Clearly,  one  effective  way  to  Inject  this 
deterrent  factor  Into  the  situation  is  to 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
such  suits. 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  con- 
tends that  not  all  demonstrations  are 
protected  by  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments, and  therefore  not  all  offensive 
police  conduct  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  demonstrations  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  title  m.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary argument  from  the  chief  law- 
enforcement  officer  of  the  United  States: 
carried  over  to  other  fields,  it  would 
mean  that  no  law  should  ever  be  en- 
acted until  it  can  be  shown  that  it  will 
be  entirely  effective  In  eliminating  the 
evil  it  is  directed  against,  and  this  is  vir- 
tually always  the  case,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Attorney  General  would  concede. 

Yet  as  I  have  noted,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  after  careful  study  finds 
that  most  of  the  demonstrations  have 
been  within  the  protective  guarantees  of 
the  first  amendment.  Why  should  those 
demonstrations  not  be  protected  effec- 
tively, I  ask  the  Attorney  General  . 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  contends 
that  title  m  would  require  the  Federal 
courts  to  make  the  difficult  determina- 
tions as  to  whether  a  particular  demon- 
stration was  or  was  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution.    This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  of  all  the  difficult  constitutional 
cases  presented  to  the  courts  at  all  times, 
with  or  without  Federal  statutes  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  become  In- 
volved In  them.    The  State  courts  are 
now  deciding  these  questions  every  day, 
in  the  many  trespass  and  breach  of  the 
peace  prosecutions  which  local  authori- 
ties have  brought   against  demonstra- 
tors; many  of  these  cases  are  being  con- 
tested, at  enormous  cost  and  individual 
sacrifice — as  in  many  cases,  as  I  pointed 
out   a   moment   ago,    serious   criminal 
charges   are   involved— on    the    groimd 
that  the  demonstrators  were  protected 
by  the  1st  and  14th  amendments.    The 
Supreme  Court  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  the  Edwards  case,  on  appeal 
from  State  breach  of  the  peace  prosecu- 
tions, on  Just  these  grounds  in  January 
of  this  year.    Title  m  would  not  require 
the  Federal  courts  to  handle  any  new 
or  unusual  question  which  courts  are  not 
already  deciding.     It  would  simply  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Government  to  Initiate 
such  litigation  to  protect  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens  under  the  Constitution,  rights 
which  individuals  are  finding  extremely 
difficult  to  redress  under  existing  law. 
It     should     also     be     noted     that    in 
the  cases,  in  which  under  existing  law 
the  courts  are  faced  with  deciding  these 
issues,  there  is  no  redress  for  denials  of 
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rl<ht5  where  such  denials  are  finally 
found  to  haye  existed,  and  therefore 
little  deterrence  to  a  repetition  of  the 
denial  during  the  next  demonstration: 
the  demonstrators'  convictions  under 
State  law  are  simply  reversed.  This  re- 
volving door  can  go  around  and  around, 
in  the  absence  of  Injunctions  issued  at 
the  request  of  the  attorney  General. 

Fourth.  The  Attorney  General  con- 
tends that  the  courts  would  have  to  de- 
cide in  advance  what  police  action  might 
or  might  not  be  justified  in  the  fast- 
changing  conditions  accompanying  dem- 
onstrations. The  Supreme  Court  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  applicable  dis- 
tinction in  the  Edwards  case,  in  which 
it  said  of  the  demonstrators,  whose  con- 
victions were  reversed  on  this  ground, 
that  "there  was  no  violence  or  threat  of 
violence  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  crowd  watching 
tbem.  Police  protection  was  ample." 
And  the  Court  was  able  to  distingiiish 
this  case  readily  from  another  case  in 
which  the  contrary  was  true.  These 
were  cases  decided  after  the  fact,  rather 
than  in  advance  of  it;  but  the  principle 
is  one  which  local  authorities  in  some 
parts  of  the  NaUon  apparently  do  not 
accept,  even  in  the  face  of  clear  Federal 
law.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  enormous 
value  for  the  Attorney  General  to  be  able 
to  ask  a  Federal  court  for  an  injunctive 
order  embodying  this  principle,  even  in 
general  terms,  against  local  authorities 
who  have  consistently  and  dally  denied 
the  principle.  The  deterrent  value  of 
such  an  order,  punishable  by  contempt 
proceedings,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  In 
fact,  in  his  next  argimient,  the  Attorney 
General  not  only  concedes  its  effective- 
ness, but  argues  that  it  would  be  too 
effective.  Therefore,  he  does  not  want 
to  use  It  Then  the  Attorney  General 
pulls  out  of  the  closet  all  the  hobgoblins 
about  a  Federal  police  force;  but  he  for- 
gets that  in  lieu  of  a  Federal  police  force, 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  call  out 
the  National  Guard,  federalize  it,  and 
send  Federal  troops  in.  That  was  the 
alternative,  rather  than  Just  to  permit 
the  local  authorities  to  do  what  they 
chose. 

Fifth,  The  Attorney  General  contends 
that  injunctions  in  advance  might  cause 
State  and  local  authorities  to  abdicate 
their  law  enforcement  responsibilities  al- 
together, thereby  requiring  a  Federal 
police  force  to  fill  the  gap.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  under  existing,  inade- 
quate F*ederal  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  demonstrations  last 
^ring.  Just  as  In  the  cases  of  Little 
Rock,  the  University  of  Mississippi  and 
the  University  of  Alabama,  the  Federal 
Government  was  unable  to  handle  the 
situation  of  virtual  anarchy  which  the 
State  and  local  authorities  permitted  to 
develop,  short  of  having  the  President 
call  into  Federal  service  the  State's  Na- 
tional Guard  and  bring  other  armed 
forces  Into  the  breach.  Does  the  At- 
torney General  want  that  to  be  the  only 
remedy  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  when  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  flagrantly 
denied  by  State  and  local  authorities? 

On  the  contrary,  title  m  would  at 
least  permit  the  Federal  courts  to  decide 


the  constitutional  questions  rather  than 
forcing  the  demonstrators  to  test  their 
rights  in  the  streets  with  only  the  hope 
that.  If  conditions  finally  become  an- 
archic to  the  point  where  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  order,  the  President  will 
have  to  send  in  troops.  The  Attorney 
General's  prediction  cannot  dismay  us. 
and  he  should  not  scare  us  with  a  Federal 
pobce  force,  since  the  present  situation 
Is  even  more  dismaying  than  the  one 
that  he  foresees.  Even  if  the  outcome 
were  precisely  as  it  is  now.  at  least  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  Involved  from  the  be- 
ginning on  the  side  of  protection  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  rather  than  after  the 
photographs  of  police  dogs  attacking 
demonstrators  appear  oh  front  pages 
throughout  the  world. 

Sixth.  The  Attorney  General  contends 
that  demonstrations  are  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  and  the  end  should,  be  reached 
by  specific  legislation  aimed  at  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation. This  again  is  true,  of  course,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  stops  short  of  two 
Important  points.  One  Is  that  demon- 
strations are  only  one  consideration  in 
pressing  for  an  adequate  part  III  pro- 
vision. Police  excess,  which  I  have 
quoted  the  Commission  as  finding,  is  it- 
self discriminatory  against  Negroes. 

So  when  excesses  are  not  curbed,  civil 
rights  are  curbed,  and  a  discrimination 
as  great  as  any  other  discrimination 
against  Negroes  is  suffered.  And,  even 
if  it  were  not  discriminatory,  one  would 
expect  the  Attorney  General  to  be  con- 
cerned about  ending  it,  especially  when 
the  Commission  finds  that  existing 
remedies  are  inadequate  to  end  it.  Sec- 
ondly, even  in  regard  to  demonstrations, 
the  Attorney  General  seems  to  forget 
that  the  first  amendment  right  of  as- 
sembly and  petition  is  a  constitutional 
right  in  itself.  And  it  is  a  right  which  by 
its  very  nature  is  always  used  as  a  means 
to  an  end;  the  Constitution  says  in  so 
many  words,  "for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances." Surely,  this  is  a  right  which 
deserves  protection  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  finds,  as  it  did.  that  it 
is  being  denied  discriminatorily  and  that 
existing  remedies  are  inadequate  to  end 
the  denials. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  found  one  aspect  of 
the  subcommittee  draft  of  title  m  which 
I  agree  is  unfortunate.  I  described  that 
point  before.  I  had  urged  that  the  sub- 
committee not  adopt  it.  That  is  the  ap- 
plication of  a  part  HI  to  the  entire  Con- 
stitution instead  of  the  14th  amendment 
only. 

The  Attorney  General  properly  poses 
the  question  raised  by  part  in  by  ask- 
ing whether,  on  balance,  police  practices 
and  systematic  repression  of  Negro 
rights,  which  he  acknowledges  exist  in 
some  communities  in  the  United  States, 
are  so  prevalent  and  sq  menacing  as  to 
Justify  creation  of  such  broad  Federal 
discretionary  authority  as  part  m.  My 
answer  is  a  resounding  "Yes,"  so  long  as 
the  provision  Is  properly  amended  to 
cover  14th  amendment  cases  only.  My 
answer  is  based  on  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 


CommlsGlon  and  on  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  civil  rights  groups  in 
the  Nation.  In  his  negative  answer,  the 
Attorney  Gei^ral  Is  neglecting  both,  as 
well  as  the  plank  in  his  party's  pl4tform 
In  1960 — on  which  this  administration 
was  elected — which  stated  that  "the  At- 
torney General  should  be  empowered 
and  directed  to  file  civil  in/unction  suits 
in  Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial 
of  any  civil  rights  on  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  or  color." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  1693.  and  the 
amendment  embodying  that  bill,  which 
has  been  submitted  by  me  along  with 
other  Republican  Senators,  with  the  full 
,  determination  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment as  an  amendment  to  any  civil 
rights  bill  which  is  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  exactly  along  those  lines  and 
would  seek  only  to  protect  14th  amend- 
ment rights.  It  is  those  rights  which 
I  have  invoked  in  answering  the  Attor- 
ney General's  case.  But  the  Attorney 
General  retreated  much  too  far.  and  that 
is  what  I  cry  out  against  today.  In  addi- 
tion, I  oppose  the  idea  of  loading  this 
responsibility  on  the  back  of  Republi- 
cans, which  in  my  opinion  is  a  greats 
disservice  to  the  effort  to  get  bipartisan 
support  for  civil  rights  legislation,  in- 
cluding part  in. 

The  apparent  acceptance  yesterday  of 
the  essence  of  the  Attorney  General's 
position  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  other  body  is 
clearly  dictated  by  his  views  as  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  support  for  civil 
rights  legislation.  If  we  are  not  to  have 
a  tragic  retreat  on  civil  rights  even  be- 
fore the  battle  has  begun,  those  of  us 
who  are  devoted  to  a  meaningful  civil 
rights  program  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  must  speak  out  against  it  now. 

The  Republican  Party  may  not  and 
should  not  bear  the  responsibility  which 
is  implied  In  the  statement  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  the  reasons  for  the 
administration's  retreat  from  the  sub- 
committee's bill.  There  could  be  many 
other  explanations  inherent  in  the  ad- 
ministration's strategy.  Therefore,  Re- 
publicans have  a  duty  to  express  them- 
selves now  for  the  very  reason  that  their 
votes  are  indispensable  for  any  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  legislation,  and  also  be- 
cause the  moral  status  of  this  issue  re- 
quires more  than  the  Attorney  General 
is  supporting. 

There  could  be  many  other  reasons  in- 
herent In  the  strategy  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  count  the  votes  until 
they  are  cast.  Our  moral  duty  to  the 
country  and  to  the  Issue  is  so  great  that 
I  strongly  hope  that  the  administration 
win  change  its  mind  and  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  come  back  and  say. 
"Yes.  I  do  want  some  change  in  part  m." 
I  agree  with  that  thoroughly,  as  I  ex- 
plained, but  I  do  not  retreat  from  It  al- 
together, as  he  did.  It  Is  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  being  subject  to  In- 
dictments and  convictions  for  serious 
crimes  which  we  know  are  based  on  un- 
constitutional actions  or  statutes.  It  is 
needed  to  protect  municipalities  from 
denying  to  citizens  the  right  to  assemble 
peacefully  and  to  march  to  redress  their 
grievances. 
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It  Is  essential  to  protect  against  police 
excesses  or  police  brutality.    The  police 
in  most  places  are  doing  a  great  Job.    In 
my  city  of  New   York  the  police  have 
shown  how  to  do  a  treat  Job,  even  with 
civil  rights  problems.    But  when  a  police 
officer's  power  is  abused,  it  can  be  as  dis- 
criminatory and  i^resslve  as  the  most 
discriminatory  of  any  of  the  discrimina- 
tions that  we  complain  against.    I  do  not 
wish  to  see  that  imposed  on  any  Ameri- 
can. Negro  or  not,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  land  without  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  assert- 
ing the  majesty  and  power  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  wherever  he  may  be, 
and  In  whatever  State,   and  whatever 
may  be  his  policy  on  segregation. 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  speak  up,  the 
Attorney  General  wDl  see  that  we  mean 
business  on  this  question.  We  will  have 
been  here  all  year.  We  should  not  have 
been  here  all  year  in  vain.  I  deeply  feel 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  mark  in  deaUng  with  the 
domestic  order  and  tranquillity  of  our 
Nation  if  he  persists  in  retreating  from 
a  reasonable  part  m  provision  as  I  have 
described  it. 

Mr.   KEATINO.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  ylead. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  the  very  well -reasoned  argu- 
ment which  he  has  presented  against  the 
attempt  to  eliminate  any  part  m  from 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  House.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  deal  properly  and 
responsibly  with  the  civil  rights  crisis 
and  that  way  is  to  define  the  problems 
that  exist  and  then  to  try  to  enact  the 
best  legislation  we  can  devise  to  resolve 
these  problems. 

That  Is  why  I  believe,  as  does  my  col- 
league, that  part  m  Is  an  essential  pro- 
vision of  meaningful  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. That  is  why  we  ought  to  make  it 
clear  now  that  no  matter  what  strategy 
of  expediency  may  be  recommended  by 
some,  those  of  us  who  advocate  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  legislation,  wiU  press 
for  the  enactment  of  part  ip  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  we  wilhmake  a  dettt-mined  effort 
to  retain  it  IjT  any  blU  which  is  finally 
enacted.  ^^ 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  other  body 
in  its  wisdom.  wiU  include  the  provision 
m  the  bill  which  It  sends  to  us  But 
whatever  the  House  decides,  the  Senate 
certainly  should  not  be  asked  to  swallow 
whole  whatever  the  House  sends  over 
to  us.  We  have  our  own  constitutional 
responsibillUes  in  this  process. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  Senate  at  this  im- 
portant tipie.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  helpful  in  shaping  a  civil  rights  meas- 
ure which  WiU  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
for  his  intercession.  I  apprecUte  very 
much  his  approval  and  his  Joining  me 
In  this  endeavor.  It  U*very  clear  that 
part  in  originated  In  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. It  had  substantial  Repub- 
lican support  It  actually  passed  the 
other  body  with  substantial  RepubUcan 
support.    It  will  be  before  the  Senate 
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I  can  promise  that  it  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

How  much  stronger  will  be  our  posi- 
tion, therefore.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
administration  does  not  retreat,  but 
fights  for  what  it  needs,  for  what  it 
knows  it  needs,  for  what  is  right.  The 
administration  should  stop  looking  over 
Its  shoulder  toward  those  who* sit  in 
positions  of  power  here,  who  can  affect 
it^  other  programs.  The  administration 
i<not  going  to  get  any  breaks  on  those, 
anyhow.  We  are  down  to  the  (-wire  on 
the  civil  rights  proposition.  Vfe  must 
see  it  through  now.  If  we  do  not  see  it 
through  we  shall  gravely  endanger  our 
country  in  every  aspect  of  its  national 
life. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  discussion  on  civil 
rights.  I  have  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  know  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  fundamental  issue  of 
human  rights.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
has  a  greater  commitment  to  It.  but 
I  wish  him  to  know— as  well  as  all  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that  the 
administration,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Attorney  General, 
and  those  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion are  committed  to  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  civil  rights  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

We  want  a  program,  and  not  an  Issue. 
We  want  action,  and  not  merely  speeches 
We  want  legislation  that  will  have  reme- 
dial effects.  None  of  us  could  possibly 
believe  that  we  can  remedy  every  weak- 
ness or  defect  in  one  program,  or  in  one 
bill,  or  in  one  session  of  Congress.  But 
I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
administration— and  the  lieutenants  of 
the  administration,  of  which  I  am  one- 
will  see  that  the  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tuiyty  to  vote  on  and,  if  I  have  my  way, 
to  pass  an  effective,  meaningful  civil 
rights  program  that  encompasses  every 
issue  that  the  President  laid  out  In  his 
message  on  civil  rights. 

It  may  well  be  that  w6  cannot  get 

every  point  that  some  people  wish,  but 

there  will  be  action.    There  will  be  leg- 

islaUon.     I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 

years  to  come  tlrere  will  be  opportunity 

to  improve  what  we  accomplish  In  this 

session  of  Congress;  but  the  Important 

thing,  I  believe,  is  for  both  Houses  of 

Congress  to  be  able  to  act,  and  to  act 

promptly. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  act  In  1963. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  will  stake  my  right 

arm  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

is  a  proponent  of  civil  rights,  whatever 

the  Senator  may  do  about  this  legislation. 

The  Senator  should  have  no  doubt  about 

that     I  am  as  convinced  of  that  as  I 

am  about  what  is  in  my  own  heart. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  question.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
feeling  as  I  do,  that  It  Is  my  duty  to 
speak,  because  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  issue?  The  able  Senator  knows  a 
good  deal  about  that.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me,  too.  that  It  is  also 
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the  duty  of  the  Administration  to  Usten? 
It  may  not  act.  but  it  is  its  duty  to  Usten? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Yoi*  not  only  has  a  duty  to  speak; 
but,  since  for  years  he  has  had  a  com- 
mitment to  this  fundamental  area  of 
human  rights,  of  course  it  is  his  duty, 
his  privilege,  and  his  responsibility  to 
speak— and  he  speaks  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  covmsel  and  advice.  I  do 
not  consider  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  today  to  be  in  bad 
temper,  or  to  be  motivated  by  partisan- 
ship. I  wish  him  to  know  that  I  should 
like  Senators  on  the  RepubUcan  side  of 
,the  aisle  to  know  that  we  cannot  pass 
civil  rights  without  their  help;  and 
therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  try  to 
have  as  much  cooperation  as  humanly 
possible  among  us. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  civil 
rights  program  may  have  our  differ- 
ences—and it  is  quite  obvious  there  are 
some  differences  on  details — but  we  will 
have  to  reconcUe  those  differences  and 
work  them  out  among  ourselves. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  merely  wish  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  when  this  issue  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  we  must  have  action,  and 
not  merely  another  iutile  effort.  We 
must  make  progress.  Whether  we  can 
make  as  much  progress  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  proposes  may  very  weU 
be  doubtful,  but  I  agree  with  him  that 
he  should  state  his  case  and  state  It  ef- 
fecUvely.  I  shaU  state  my  case  as  best  I 
can.  But  I  would  be  less  than  honorable 
with  Senators  if  I  did  not  say  that  when 
we  get  down  to  the  Une  we  shaU  have  to 
make  a  judgment  as  to  what  we  can 
really  pass  in  this  body,  and  how  we  can 
stand  together  to  support  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  his  coUeague 
iMr.  KiATiifo],  and  the  minority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr' 
KucHEL]  wUl  be  in  the  forefront  of  that 
battle. 


PROHIBmON  OP  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  OP  ANY 
EMPLOYEE  OP  PRIVATE  DETEC- 
TIVE AGENCIES 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  423.  S.  1543 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
WiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clxrk.  '  A  bUl  (S. 
1543)  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1893.  which  prohibits  the 
employment  in  any  Government  service 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  any  employee  of  the  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency  or  any  similar  agency 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  X" 
caU  up  the  amendment  No.  223. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The 
amendment  wm  be  stated. 
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The  Lkgislativb  Clkuc  On  pa«e  1. 
after  line  6,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  the 
follow  log  new  section: 

Sac.  a.  Hereafter  no  employee  of  any  de- 
toctlre  agency  shall  be  employed  in  any 
Oovemment  aervice  or  by  any  officer  oX  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Investigative  services. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  bill  was  reported.  It  had  the 
support  of  the  agencies  of  government 
invc^red,  All  of  them  approved  it.  A 
question  was  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  BAillkr]  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
have  discussed  them  with  him.  and  we 
have  ironed  out  the  differences.  The 
amendment  I  now  propose  will  do  what 
everyone  actually  intended  should  be 
done  and  what  we  had  in  mind  at  the 
very  beginning.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Bfr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  gave  to  my  comments  on 
the  bill  as  it  originally  came  from  com- 
mittee. I  believe  we  now  have,  in  the 
form  of  the  amendment,  a  better  bill, 
certainly  a  bill  which  meets  the  test  that 
everyone  concerned  wishes  to  have 
established.  I  Join  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
bill  will  pass. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
'Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fxirther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  sunendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (8.  1543)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
paragraph  Immediately  after  the  paragraph 
bearing  the  caption  "Lighting  the  Capitol 
and  OroundB"  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1893 
(27  Stat.  591.  6  U.S.C.  63) ,  to  hereby  repealed. 
iSsc.  a.  Hereafter  no  employee  of  any 
detective  agency  shall  be  employed  In  any 
Oovemment  service  or  by  any  officer  of  the 
District  of  Colymbla  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Investigative  services. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1893.  which  prohibits  the 
emplojnnent,  in  any  Oovemment  service 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, of  any  employee  of  the  Plnkerton 
Detective  Agency  or  any  similar  agency, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


VISIT  TO  WASHINOTON  BY  TITO 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously I  have  made  several  statements  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  in  inviting  Ttto  to  the  United 
States,  and  more  so  In  having  him  as  an 
honored  guest  at  the  White  House.  My 
views  on  that  subject  have  not  changed 
at  all. 


Jn  my  Judgment,  Tito  has  done  more 
to  spread  communism  throughout  the 
world  than  has  been  done  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  and 
Mao.  People  who  are  In  doubt  have 
witnessed  the  silk-glove  treatment  that 
we  have  given  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Tito.  Knowing  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, such  persons  have  adopted,  in 
many  instances,  the  view  that  if  Tito, 
with  his  communism,  can  get  by,  why 
cannot  they,  if  they  follow  a  similar 
course? 

Throughout  the  world,  in  many  na- 
tions, are  Hungarians,  Germans.  Slov- 
enes, Croatians,  and  Serbians  who  have 
fled  from  Yugoslavia.  They  either  had 
to  face  death  there  or  seek  sanctuary  in 
foreign  countries. 

Tito,  when  he  took  over  the  govern- 
ment. Indulged  In  political  oppression  of 
the  crudest  kind.  He  put  countless  peo- 
ple to  death  solely  because  of  their  polit- 
ical opposition.  He  put  to  death  General 
Mikhailovitch.  That  act  is  one  of  the 
blackest  in  history. 

Today  I  look  with  sadness  upon  the 
fact  Tito  is  being  graced  and  favored  in 
the  White  House. 


VALIDATION      OF      CERTAIN      RICE 
ACREAGE    ALLOTMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  192) 
relating  to  the  validity  of  certain  rice 
acreage  allotments  for  1962  and  prior 
crop  years.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  House 
Joint  Resolution  192  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
some  States,  rice  acreage  allotments  are 
apportioned  to  farms  on  the  basis  of 
the  rice  history  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm,  rather  than  the  rice  history  of 
the  farm.  In  these  States,  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  for  1956  through  1962 
required  that,  in  order  for  a  producer's 
history  to  count  toward  the  allotment ' 
for  a  particular  farm,  the  producer  must 
contribute  land,  labor,  water,  or  equip- 
ment to  the  production  of  rice  on  the 
farm  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  In  1962, 
it  was  discovered  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  after  the  allotment  was  properly 
made  to  the  farm,  the  producer  did  not 
actually  contribute  land,  labor,  water, 
or  equipment  for  a  share  of  the  crop. 
Insteawl  of  performing  or  hiring  the 
labor  and  taking  a  percentage  of  the 
crop,  he  may  have  settled  for  a  flat  pay- 
ment per  acre.  He  may  have  furnished 
equipment  which  was  never  used;  or  he 
may  have  entered  in(o  a  partnership  to 
carry  out  the  farm  operation  which  was 
defective  in  some  respect  and  did  not 
meet  the  Department's  regulations.  Out 
of  202  cases  In  Texas  In  which  it  origi- 
nally appeared  to  the  Department  that 
there  might  exist  irregularities  of  this 
nature  affecting  1962  farm  allotments 
the  State  committee  had  cleared  194  as 
of  May  13.  1963.  The  irregularities  are, 
of  such  a  technical  nature  that  the  De- 
partment has  little  expectation  of  set- 
ting aside  many  allotments,  and  esti- 
mates that  the  costs  involved  in  seeking 
to  collect  marketing  penalties  would  be 


greater  than  the  amount  of  any  penal- 
ties that  might  be  collected. 

Setting  aside  the  acreage  allotment 
for  any  farm  would  affect  all  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm,  including  those 
that  followed  the  regulations  to  the  let- 
ter. 

The  resolution  appUes  only  to  allot- 
ments properly  apportioned  from  the 
State  rice  acreage  allotment  and  allo- 
cated to  the  farm  by  the  county  commit- 
tee in  good  faith.  It  woultf'not  apply  to 
allotments  obtained  by  duplication, 
forgery,  bribery,  intimidation,  or  prac- 
tices which  would  increase  the  acreage 
allotted  in  the  State. 

I  wish  to  have  it  plainly  understood 
that  this  would  not  attempt  to  clear  up 
any  situation  in  which  an  ASC  agent 
acted  in  any  way  in  a  fraudulent  man- 
ner. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams ]  has  some  questions  he 
wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  I  wish  to  be  sure  about 
is  that  the  proposal  would  not  relieve 
the  producer  or  the  county  committee- 
man, the  Government  official,  from  any 
legal  responsibility  in  cases  when  either 
intentionally  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion in  no  way  helps  any  agent  of  the 
Government,  the  ASC  agent,  or  any  per- 
son who  received  any  benefit  through 
that  agent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  June 
of  1962  I  had  occasion  to  call  some  of 
these  violations  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  April 
3.  1963,  this  year,  I  received  a  reply, 
which  I  incorporated  in  the  Congres- 
sional RzcoRD  of  April  24.  I  wish 
to  read  that  letter,  and  then  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  fol- 
low me  as  I  read  it  and  state  whether  or 
not  the  Joint  resolution  will  excuse  the 
types  of  cases  which  are  described  in  this 
particular  report  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Godfrey. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  let- 
ter is  dated  April  3.  1963,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  me.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Thto  is  In  further  reference  to  your  letter% 
of  June  29,  1962,  and  February  28,  1963,  with 
respect  to  multiple  assignments  of  rice  acre- 
age  allotments   In   Matagorda   and   Braaorla 
Counties  In  Texas. 

On  June  8,  1963,  Carl  E.  Lively,  the  MsU- 
gorda  ASCS  county  office  manager  died  of 
cancer.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Texss 
State  office  became  aware  of  some  Indicated 
rice  allotment  Irregularities  In  the  county. 
A  preliminary  Investigation  by  State  office 
personnel  pointed  up  several  Ulegal  trans- 
fers of  producer  rice  allotments  between 
Matagorda  and  Braaorla  Counties.  A  fur- 
ther check  in  Brazoria  County  confirmed 
their  suspicions.  Similar  transfers  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  between  these  and  other 
counties,  Jackson  and  Waller. 

Evidence  Indicated  certain  persons  in  the 
county  offices  of  Brazoria,  Matagorda.  Jack- 
son, and  Waller  Counties  had  accepted 
money  from  producers  for  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments or  for  Increases  In  producer  allot- 
ments. 

The  services  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  StabUlsa- 
tion  and  Conservation  Investigation  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  the  Inspector  General;  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  emd  Conservation  Internal 
Audit  Division,  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
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ersi:  and  the  F^Bderal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  requested  on  or  about  June  8.  1962, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  acreages  and 
pereonnel  Involved.  As  their  findings  wer« 
disclosed,  certain  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Department. 

When  the  Investigations  were  well  under- 
way it  became  apparent  that  the  indicated 
violations  fell  Into  the  following  categories: 

A.  Instances  where  a  producer  paid  a 
county  office  employee  annually  over  the  past 
3  or  3  years  a  monetary  fee  per  acre  for  an 
Increase  In  his  producer  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment. These  Irregularltjes  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  four  counties.  This  allotment 
acreage  Is  usually  duplicated  by  having  been 
allocated  to  two  or  more  farms  and  planted, 
but  In  some  cases  the  producer  allotment 
£o  allocated  was  In  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
person. 

B.  Instances  where  two  producers  entered 
Into  an  agreement  or  partnership  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  rice  on  a  Joint  basis,  al- 
though It  appears  that  one  of  the  producers 
actually  withdrew  from  the  production  of 
rice  and  was  paid  money  at  the  time  by  the 
other  producer  for  the  use  of  his  allotment, 
on  an  annual  or  permanent  basis.  In  cither 
Insunce,  annual  applications  for  allocation 
of  producer  allotments  to  a  farm  were  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  that  both  producers  were 
to  be  "engaged  In  the  production  of  rice"  on 
the  farm.  Effective  with  the  1968  crop  year, 
regulations  have  provided  for  the  recall  of 
any  producer  rice  acreage  allotment  and  a 
reduction  of  the  farm  allotment  upon  a  find- 
ing after  a  scheduled  heai-ing  before  the  ASC 
county  committee,  that  the  producer  was  not 
"engaged  In  the  production  of  rice"  as  Indi- 
cated at  the  time  of  allooatlng  his  producer 
allotment  to  the  farm. 

Category  A  cases  are  of  a  limited  number; 
category  B  cases  are  numerous  and  affect 
many  producers  directly  and  Indirectly.  One 
or  more  years  during  the  period  1958  through 
1962  are  Involved  In  each. 

My  question  is,  Doea  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion relieve  any  of  the  groups  in  those 
two  categories? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  relieves  those  in 
the  B  category,  but  does  not  relieve  those 
In  the  A  category. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  some 
instances  those  in  category  B  knew  they 
were  filing  a  fal^^eport.  Under  the 
Joint  resolution,  ir  they  knew  it,  they 
would  not  be  excused. 

Let  me  continue  reading  from  the 
letter:  | 

However,  subsequent  to  the  Initial  action 
taken  by  the  State  committee,  which  resulted 
In  the  recall  or  revocation  of  allotments  In 
the  category  B  cases,  many  of  the  producers 
Involved  have  furnished  the  State  committee 
with  evidence  which  substentlated  their 
claim  that  they  were  "engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  rice"  In  the  1962  crop  year,  thereby 
clearing '  their  operations  for  such  year. 

Those  who  could  produce  evidence  that 
they  were  in  line  have  cleared  them- 
selves. Would  the  Senator  say  that, 
under  the  Joint  resolution,  thoae  who 
could  not  produce  such  evidence  are  ex- 
cused? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  blU  is  Intended 
to  relieve  those  in  the  category  B  cases. 
All  of  those  cases  Involve  some  technical 
Irregularity.  The  allotment  was  prop- 
erly made  on  the  basis  that  the  producer 
would  contribute  land,  labor,  equipment. 
or  water  to  the  production  of  rice  on  the 
farm  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  For  some 
reason  he  did  not  foDow  through  on  this 
to  comply  fully  with  the  regulation. 
He  may  have  taken  a  smaller  share 
of  the  crop  as  a  way  of  paying  for 
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the  labor.  He  may  have  taken  a  flat 
payment  per  acre.  He  may  have  thought 
he  was  complying  with  the  regulation,  or 
had  some  doubts,  or  he  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  carry  out  his  declarations  as  to 
his  intentions.  He  may  have  misrepre- 
sented his  intentions,  but  that  is  difficult 
to  determine  or  prove.  The  Department 
has  not  been  able  to  prove  it  in  any  cases 
to  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  there 
is  any  evidence  to  prove  that  their  acre- 
age was  fraudulently  obtained  or  trans- 
ferred, they  are  not  afifected  under  the 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Department 
does  not  believe  tliat  fraud  is  involved, 
or  could  be  proved,  in  any  of  the  category 
B  cases.  It  is  possible  that  there  could 
have  been  some  misrepresentation  of  in- 
tent in  some  of  these  cases,  but  that  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  prove.  Many  of  the 
cases  involve  small  amounts.  The  De- 
partment advises  that  the  cost  for  the 
GDvernment  to  bring  those  cases  would 
probably  exceed  any  penalties  that  could 
be  collected.  They  would  not  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
GDvemmeht  does  not  have  evidence  to 
prove  the  case,  certainly  it  should  not  be 
bringing  those  cases.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  such  cases,  because  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  useless  to  pass  a  measure  tell- 
ing the  Government  not  to  take  a  case 
into  court  if  it  could  not  produce  suffi- 
cient evidence.  I  am  speaking  of  cases 
which  can  be  proved,  and  In  which  the 
evidence  is  clear.  Does  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion relieve  any  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  evidence  in 
those  cases  is  not  clear,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
lost  the  194  cases  that  have  proceeded 
to  completion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  if 
the  Government  feels  it  has  evidence  to 
prove  the  case,  does  the  Joint  resolution 
excuse  them?  Is  this  Joint  resolution  a 
blanket  excuse  for  category  B  cases, 
without  regard  to  the  evidence  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  In  its  possession?  I 
am  not  concerned  for  the  moment  with 
cases  in  which  the  Government  does  not 
have  any  evidence  to  prove  the  case,  be- 
cause no  Government  official— he  ought 
to  be  fired  If  he  did— is  going  to  take 
someone  into  court  to  try  to  convict  him 
in  a  case  if  he  does  not  have  proof.  That 
would  be  blackmail.  I  hope  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  Grovernment  is  trying 
to  do  that.  I  am  speaking  of  cases  in 
which  the  Government  has  evidence 
which,  if  presented  to  the  court,  would 
prove  a  case  of  willful  violation.  Are  we 
excusing  that  type  of  case? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  cases  involving 
a  statement  of  intention  concerning  an 
action  to  be  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine that  there  was  an  actual  willful 
misrepresentation  or  violation.  The 
regulations  were  quite  technical,  requir- 
ing that  the  producer  receive  a  share  of 
the  crop  rather  than  a  flat  payment. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
producers  of  penalties  which  might  be 
assessed  for  these  technical  violations 
where  they  had  no  intention  of  doing 
wrong.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  one  or  more  - 


of  these  producers  might  not  actually 
have  had  some  wrongful  type  of  intent 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  one 
Is  arguing  that  point.  I  would  be  very 
critical  of  the  Government's  trying  to  go 
into  court  with  a  case  it  knew  it  could 
not  prove.  I  ^m  speaking  of  cases  the 
Government  thinks  it  can  prove.  Are 
we  excusing  those  cases?  I  would  be 
critical  of  the  Government's  trying  to 
make  a  case  if  it  did  not  have  evidence. 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  technical  vio- 
lations. At  times  all  of  us  violate  rules 
without  intention.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
cases  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  Speaking 
of  unintentional  violations.  .But  is  it 
intended  to  excuse  cases  of  willful  viola- 
tion, when  the  evidence  is  such  that  the 
Government  could  prove  It  in  court  and 
could  present  evidence  to  prove  the  per- 
son was  violating  the  law? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Joint  resolution  an- 
swers the  question.    I  read: 

This  resolution  shall  not  apply  to  any 
producer  rice  aUotment  or  any  planted  rice 
acreage  that  has  been  obtained  by  duplica- 
tion, forgery,  bribery.  Intimidation,  or  prac- 
tices that  would  result  In  the  total  allotted 
acreage  In  the  State  exceeding  the  State 
acreage  allotment,  less  any  unallocated  re- 
serve acreage. 

The  Object  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
clean  out  the  few  cases  remaining, 
which  are  mostly  in  California  and 
Texas,  with  a  few  in  Louisiana.  That  is 
about  the  limit.  Perhaps  a  half  dozen 
cases  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
could  be  found. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  From 
which  part  of  the  report  has  the  Sena- 
tor been  reading? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  have  read 
is  not  in  the  report.  I  have  been  read- 
ing from  the  joint  resolution  Itself.  The 
lan^age  I  read  appears  at  page  2  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  in  the  second  para- 
graph. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  an  Intent  in  a  man's  mind  un- 
less there  are  some  facts  from  which 
to  draw  the  intent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  rec- 
ognize that  fact.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Government  to  try  to  prove  somethlhg  it 
cannot  prove.  I  thought  I  heard  some- 
thing in  the  last  part  of  the  Senator's 
statement  as  he  read  it  which  would 
indicate  that  the  provision  did  not  ap- 
ply unless  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
allotment  for  the  county.  I  wonder 
what  that  phrase  was. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  last  phrase  is: 

That  would  result  In  the  total  allotted 
acreage  In  the>  State  exceeding  the  State 
acreage  allotment,  less  any  unaUocated  re- 
serve acreage. 

In  Other  words,  it  refers  to  an  increase 
in  the  acreage.  The  resolution  does  not 
apply  to  any  case  which  would  result  in 
an  increase  in  theiotal  acreage  allotted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  difference  it 
makes  whether  it  increases  the  acreage 
in  a  county  or  decreases  the  acreage  in 
a  county,  If  it  was  fraudulently  obtained. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  it  was  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  of  course,  it  caiuiot  be 
excused,  but  the  Department  has  no 
evidenoe  that  fraud  was  Involved  in  any 
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of  the  category  B  cases.  It  coiild  be  that 
there  was  some,  but  the  Department  has 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  They  could  still 
seek  to  collect  the  penalties,  since  fraud 
would  not  have  to  be  shown  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  even  there  the  E>epartment 
has  had  no  success,  because  the  cases 
are  so  technical.  The  committee  has 
earnestly  tried  to  give  relief  to  those 
puilty  of  technical  violations  who  have 
had  no  wrongful  intent.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  read 
further  from  the  letter : 

Your  Inquiry  WM  directed  to  category  A 
cues  In  Brazoria  and  Matagorda  counties. 

The  excess  or  unexplained  acreages  In  this 
category  In  Brazoria  County  from  1958 
through  1962.  and  the  Illegal  transfers  of 
such  acreages  which  emanated  from  Brazoria 
County,  during  this  period,  are  as  follows: 


f 

1968 

19S9 

1960 

1961 

19S2 

Braioria 

Vnrt  H«iul 

9ao 

1.518.7 
271.4 
908.2 
315.6 

iiao 

1,706.0 
126.0 

1,019.2 
242.2 

oao 

106.8 

1, 541. 1 

3,367.0 

Jackson 

MaUfforda.. 

"i4«.6" 

427.1 
466.9 

200.0 
420.0 

Waller-^— 

639.1 

1.183.7 

Total 

23S.0 

3,123.8 

3,319.2 

3,063.2 

4.101.3 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
reading  about  category  A  cases.  All  of 
those  8kre  not  excused. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
part  of  category  A.  Do  I  clearly  under- 
stand that  these  are  not  excused? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
respect  to  category  B,  when  there  are 
known  and  provable  violations,  again  I 
ask  what  would  happen  in  such  cases? 

I  will  read  the  remainder  of  the  letter. 
Perhaps  the  language  will  clarify  that 
point: 

As  information  became  avallab^,  the  field 
officials  of  the  Department  toe*  steps  to 
cancel  improper  allocations  In  the  category 
A  cases  and  to  recall  or  revoke  produfeer 
allotment  allocations  In  the  category  B 
cases  as  provided  for  In  existing  regulations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  violations 
came  to  light  Just  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of 
harvest  of  the  1962  crop  of  rice,  administra- 
tive action  was  directed  to  1962  cases  only, 
with  action  on  violations  for  1961  and  prior 
years  to  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

On   September  7,   1962,  suit  was  brought 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Texas  against  the  Texas   ASCS 
State  executive  director,   the   ASCS  county 
committees  and  coimty  office  managers  of 
six  counties  in  Texas  by  seven  Texas  rice 
farmers,  praying  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
to  prevent  the  recall  of  the  allocation   of 
producer   rice  acreage   sJlotments  to  farms 
and   the  cancellation  ,^r   reduction  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  as  a  result  thereof  and 
asking  also  for  affirmative  relief  to  require 
the   return    or    issuance   of   rice   marketing 
cards  which  had  been  canceled  or  withheld. 
Basis  for  the  suit  was  that  the  Government's 
regulations  under  which  the  defendants  had 
acted  were   invalid.     The  suit  was  a  class 
action  on  behalf  of  all  farmers  In  Texas  sim- 
ilarly situated  and  it  was  sought  to  join  as 
party    defendants    all    other    ASCS    county 
conunlttees  and  county  office  managers  In 
the  Texas  rlce-produclng  area.     One  plain- 
tiff withdrew  from  the  case  at  the  start  of 
the  trial.     Trial  was  held  on  October  1,  2, 
and  3,  1962,  and  decision  was  rendered  on 


October  6,  1962.  The  court  upheld  the 
regulation  and  ruled  also  that  the  plaintiffs 
should  have  exhausted  their  administrative 
and  Judicial  remedies  provided  for  In  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19S8.  as 
amended.  Plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit and  requested  a  stay  order  pending  the 
appeal  to  prevent  defendants  from  adjusting 
any  more  farm  rice  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VB.  Department  or  AoBicDLTXTax, 

AcaiCtJLTDaAL  STASn-IZATlbN   AND 
CONSEBVATION  SeHVICX,  OFFICE  OF 

THE  Administrator, 

Washington  DC.  April  3.  1963. 
Hon.  John  J.  Willxams, 
U.S.   Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  your  letters  of  June  29.  1962. 
and  February  28,  1963,  with  respect  to  multi- 
ple assignments  of  rice  acreage  allotments 
In  Matagorda  and  Brazoria  Counties  in  Texas. 

On  June  3,  1962,  Carl  E.  Lively,  the  Mata- 
gorda ASCS  County  office  manager  died  of 
cancer.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Texas 
State  Office  became  aware  of  some  Indicated 
rice  allotment  Irregularities  In  the  county. 
A  preliminary  Investigation  by  State  office 
personnel  pointed  up  several  Illegal  transfers 
of  producer  rice  allotments  between  Mata- 
gorda and  Brazoria  Counties.  A  further 
check  In  Brazoria  County  confirmed  their 
suspicions.  Similar  transfers  appeared  to 
have  taken  place  between  these  and  other 
counties,  Jackson  and  Waller. 

Evidence  Indicated  certain  persons  In  the 
county  offices  of  Brazoria,  Matagorda,  Jack- 
son, and  Waller  Counties  had  accepted  money 
from  producers  for  rice  acreage  allotments 
or  for  Increases  In  producer  allotments. 

The  services  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Investigation  Division, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General;  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Internal 
Audit  Division,  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral; and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
were  requested  on  or  about  June  8,  1962,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  acreages  and 
personnel  Involved.  As  their  findings  were 
disclosed,  certain  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Department. 

When  the  investigations  were  well  under 
way  It  became  apparent  that  the  indicated 
violations  fell  Into  the  following  categories: 

A.  Instances  where  a  producer  paid  a 
county  office  employee  annually  over  the  past 
2  or  3  years  a  monetary  fee  per  acre  for  an 
Increase  In  his  producer  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment. These  Irregularities  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  four  counties.  This  allotment 
acreage  Is  usually  duplicated  by  having  been 
allocated  to  two  or  more  farms  and  planted, 
but  In  some  cases  the  producer  allotment  so 
allocated  was  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
person. 

B.  Instances  where  two  producers  entered 
into  an  agreement  or  partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  rice  on  a  joint  basis, 
although  It  appears  that  one  of  the  produc- 
ers actually  withdrew  from  the  production 
of  rice  and  was  paid  money  at  the  time  by 
the  other  producer  for  the  xise  of  his  allot- 
ment, on  an  annual  or  permanent  basis.  In 
either  Instance,  annual  applications  for  al- 
location of  producer  allotments  to  a  farm 
were  approved,  on  the  basis  that  both  pro- 
ducers were  to  be  "engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  rice"  on  the  farm.  Effective  with  the 
1968  crop  year,  regulations  have  provided 
for  the  recall  of  any  producer  rice  acreage 
allotment  and  a  reduction  of  the  farm  allot- 
ment upon  a  finding  after  a  scheduled  hear- 
ing before  the  ASC  county  committee,  that 


the  producer  was  not  "engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rice"  as  Indicated  at  the  time  of 
allocating  his  producer  allotment  to  the 
farm. 

Category  A  cases  are  of  a  limited  number: 
category  B  cases  are  numerous  and  affect 
many  producers  directly  and  Indirectly.  One 
or  more  years  during  the  period  1958  through 
1962  are  Involved  in  each.  However,  subse- 
quent to  the  Initial  action  taken  by  the  State 
committee,  which  resulted  In  the  recall  or 
revocation  of  allotments  In  the  category  B 
cases,  many  of  the  producers  Involved  have 
furnUhed  the  State  committee  with  evidence 
which  substantiated  their  claim  that  they 
were  "engaged  In  the  production  of  rice"  In 
the  1962  crop  year,  thereby  clearing  their 
operations  for  such  year. 

Your  Inquiry  was  directed  to  category  A 
cases  In  Brazoria  and  Matagorda  Counties. 

The  excess  or  unexplained  acreages  In  this 
category  In  Brazoria  County  from  1958 
through  1962,  and  the  lUpgal  transfers  of 
such  acreages  which  emanated  from  Brazoria 
County,  during  this  period,  are  as  follows: 
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As  Information  became  available,  the  field 
officials  of  the  Department  took  steps  to 
cancel  Improper  allocations  In  the  category 
A  cases  and  to  recall  or  revoke  producer  allot- 
ment allocations  In  the  category  B  cases  as 
provided  for  In  existing  regulations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  violations 
came  to  light  just  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
of  harvest  of  the  1962  crop  of  rice,  adminis- 
trative action  was  directed  to  1962  cases  only, 
with  action  on  violations  for  1961  and  prior 
years  to  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

On  September  7.  1962.  suit  was  brought  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  against  the  Texas  ASCS  State 
executive  director,  the  ASCS  county  commit- 
tees and  county  office  managers  of  six  coun- 
ties In  Texas  by  seven  Texas  rice  farmers, 
praying  for  a  preliminary  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  recall  of  the  allocation  of  producer 
rice  acreage  allotments  to  farms  and  the  can- 
cellation or  reduction  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments as  a  result  thereof  and  asking  also  for 
afHrmatlve  relief  to  require   the   return   or 
Issuance  of  rice  marketing  cards  which  had 
been  canceled   or   withheld.     Basis   for   the 
suit  was  that  the  Government's  regulations 
under  which  the  defendants  had  acted  were 
Invalid.     The   suit    was   a   class   action   on 
behalf  of  all  farmers  in  Texas  similarly  situ- 
ated and  It  was  sought  to  join  as  party  de- 
fendants all  other  ASCS  county  committees 
and  county  office  managers  In  the  Texas  rlce- 
produclng  area.    One  plaintiff  withdrew  from 
the  case  at  the  start  of  the  trial.    Trial  was 
held  on  October  1,2,  and  3.  1962.  and  decision 
was  rendered  on  October  6,  1962.    The  court 
upheld  the  regulation  and  ruled  also  that  the 
plaintiffs  should   have  exhausted  their  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  and  judicial  remedies  provided 
for  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1939,  as  amended.    Plaintiffs  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  and  requested  a  stay  order  pending 
the  appeal  to  prevent  defendants  from  ad- 
Justing  any  more  farm  rice  acreage   allot- 
ments.   The  stay  order  was  granted.    Argu- 
ments before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  were  heard  on  February 
21.  1963,  but  to  date  no  decision  has  been 
handed  down.    At  the  close  of  the  argument, 
motion   was  filed   by  counsel  for  plaintiffs 


seeking  withdrawal  from  the  action  by  three 
of  the  remaining  plaintiffs. 

The  sUy  order  has  been  In  effect  since 
October  15.  1962,  and  the  Department  has 
been  precluded  by  reason  thereof  from  taking 
administrative  action  leading  to  the  recall  or 
revocation  of  the  rice  acreage  allotment  in 
any  case  In  which  action  had  not  already 
been  taken  at  the  time  the  stay  order  was 
Issued. 

Practically  all  farmers  whose  allotments 
were  reduced  or  canceled  before  the  stay 
order  was  Issued  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  a  review  of  the 
administrative  action  before  a  review  com- 
mittee, as  provided  for  In  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Many  hearings  be- 
fore review  committees  were  scheduled,  but 
most  were  postponed  or  continued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  farmers  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  court  action. 

However,  six  category  A  cases  were  heard^ 
by  the  review  committee  for  MaUgorda^ 
County  and  three  category  B  cases  were 
heard  by  the  review  committee  for  Chambers 
County.  In  each  case,  the  review  committee 
found  for  the  farmer.  The  Matagorda  County 
cases  were  reopened  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  the  review  commit- 
tee affirmed  the  prior  determinations. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  Is  favorable  to  the 
Government,  further  administrative  and  re- 
view committee  action  will  be  taken  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  regulations.  If  the 
decision  Is  unfavorable,  no  such  action  can 
be  uken  and  any  prior  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  regulations  would  likely  have 
been  Invalidated. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Criminal  Dlvlslpn, 
Department  of  Justice,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Investigations,    criminal    Indictments    have 
been    obtained    agalnat    Victor    M.    Dzlewas. 
farmer    fleldman.    district    13.    Texas    ASCS 
State    Office.    David    C.    Stephens.    Brazoria 
ASCS  County  office  manager.  Tacitus  Thorn- 
hill.    Waller    ASCS    County    office    manager, 
J.  W.  Klllough,  Jr..  fanner.  Brazoria  County, 
Lawrence  G.  Newman,  and  (Mr.)   Pearl  Bel- 
lard.    The  latter  two  men  posed  as  farmers 
from  Brazoria  County,  but  actually  were  not 
engaged  In  farming.    Carl  E.  Uvely,  former 
Matagorda  ASCS  County  office  manager,  and 
Norman    E.    Scaff,     farmer    Jackson     ASCS 
County  office  manager,  who  were  Involved  In 
the    Investigations,    are    deceased.      Dzlewas 
has  pleaded  guilty,  but  has  not  been  sen- 
tenced pending  trial  of  Stephens,  who  has 
pleaded    not    guilty.      Thornhiy    originally 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  2  years 
m  prt-son  and  fined  $30,000;  he  later  had  a 
nervous  breakdown,  his  guUty  plea  was  with- 
drawn and  a  not  guilty  plea  entered  for  him 
a  motion  was  filed  to  test  his  competency! 
and  he  Is  now  in  a<hospiltal  undergoing  treat- 
ment.    Klllough  pleaded  guilty,  but  has  not 
been   sentenced,  pending   trial   of  Stephens. 
Newman  pleaded  guilty  and  was  given  a  2- 
year   sentence,    which   was   suspended,    and 
fined  $1,500.    Bellard  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  will  be  tried  with  Stephens.     It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  trial  of  Stephens  and  Bel- 
lard will  be  held  during  the  summer  months 
although  no  date  has  been  set. 

As  It  became  known  that  employees  of  the 
Department  were  Involved  In  Illegal  trans- 
fers of  rice  allotments,  appropriate  person- 
nel actions  were  Initiated.  As  a  result,  all 
the  persons  Indicted  who  were  employees 
of  the  Department  were  removed  from  office 
Many  others  who.  although  not  considered 
to  have  violated  any  criminal  statute,  were 
conside»ed  to  have  been  guilty  of  conduct 
incompatible  with  their  continued  employ- 
ment, and  were  removed  from  office  or  their 
employment  was  terminated.  These  Include 
three  county  committeemen,  one  alternate 
county  committeeman,  one  county  office 
clerk,  one  performance  supervisor,  two  per- 
formance reporters,  two  community  commit- 
teemen, and  two  alternate  community  com- 


mitteemen. One  review  committeeman  was 
not  reappointed  when  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired. Three  county  committeemen  and 
four  community  committeemen  were  per- 
mitted to  serve  out  their  terms  of  office.  -  In 
addition,  resignations  were  accepted  from 
one  State  committeeman,  one  community 
commltteenian.  and  one  county  office  clerk. 
Personnel  actions  In  the  cases  of  certain 
persons  holding  minor  offices  .or  positions 
have  been  withheld  pending  the  holding  of 
review  hearings  which  have  been  Initiated 
by  such  persons,  and/or  the  results  of  fur- 
ther Investigation  currently  In  progress.  Ad- 
ditional personnel  actions  of  the  types  Indi- 
cated above  are  currently  underway  and  It 
Is  contemplated  that  others  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

If  we  can  furnish  you  any  additional  In- 
formation, we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.   GODFRZT, 

Administrator. 


Mr.  WILX.IAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  joint  resolution  aflfect  any  of  the 
cases  that  are  brought  into  court? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  of  category  B 
cases  are  exempt.  The  Government  has 
found  that  cases  in  that  classification 
are  cases  which  it  cannot  prove,  or  in 
connection  with  which  it  cannot  find  a 
wrongful  intent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Grovemment  does  not  feel  it  can  prove 
a  case,  why  does  not  the  Government 
drop  the  case?  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
Congress  tell  the  jCJovemment  not  to 
prosecute  a  man  against  whom  it  does 
not  have  sufficient  evidence?  We  should 
not  have  to  tell  the  Government  not  to 
prosecute  a  case  which  the  Government 
cannot  prove. 

If  the  provision  goes  beyond  that,  I 
want  to  know  to  what  extent  it  goes.  I 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  try  to 
harass  farmers  with  suits  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  prove. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Department 
has  not  been  able  to  collect  penalties  in 
these  cases  against  the  farmers  them- 
selves. The  Department  has  cases  pend- 
ing with  regard  to  those  who  probably 
have  committed  some  wrong.  Those 
cases  would  not  be  excused. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Does  it 
aflfect  ip  any  way  the  status  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's case  against  an  employee  of 
the  United  States? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Not  at  all. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    It  does 
not  affect  such  a  case  in  any  degree' 
Mr.  JOHNSTOnV^o. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  ofDelaware.   Does  the 
Senator  have  assurance  that  it  does  not 
affec^  in  any  way  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  any  employes  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  joint  resolution 
does  not  affect  suits  against  such  em- 
ployees in  any  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     In  no 
way  at  all? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   In  no  way  at  all. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     It  af- 
fects only  those  in  category  B? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Where  it  appears 
that  some  wrong  has  been  committed  but 
where  the  person  involved  did  not  know 
he  was  committing  any  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Only  the 
type  of  case  in  which  a  regulation  has 
been  violated  unknownlngly? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Where  there  has 
been  a  technical  violation.  It  involves 
cases  in  which  a  person  did  -Aot  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  doing  something  wrong,  or  he  was 
doing  something  wrong  without  any  in- 
tention to  do  wrong.  We  do  not  believe 
any  clear,  willful  violations  are  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  assurance  that  the  joint  resolution 
does  not  go  beyond  that  point,  I  will  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  192  • 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  REC- 
LAMATION PROJECTS  ACT  OP   1956 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  458,  S.  283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  283)  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  V 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6,  to  insert  "(a) ";  on  page 
2,  line  6.  after  tfee  word  "of",  lo  strike 
out  "$7,500,000"  and  Insert  "$^00,000"'; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "$7,500,000"  and  insert  "$5,000,000"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to  insert 
"(b)";  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  to  insert  "(c) ";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  20,  to  insert  "(d)";  on  page  4.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  1.  to  insert  "(e)"; 
at  the   beginning  of  line  9,   to   Insert 
"(f)";   at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to 
insert  "(g) ";  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10,  to  insert  "(h)";  in  line  25. 
after  the  word  "Secretary",  to  strike  out 
"If  a  loan  has  been  made  by  another 
Federal  agency  for  this  purpose  on  a 
project  approved  for  a  construction  loan 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide from  construction  funds  tWe  full 
amount  necessary  to  repay  that  lo^  and 
that  amount  shall  be  repaid  as  a  part  of 
the  construction  loan  under  this  Act." 
and  insert  "If  a  loan  or  advance  of  funds 
has  been  made  by  another  Federal  agen- 
cy for  planning  with  respect  to  a  project 
theretofore  or  subsequently  approved  for 
a  construction  loan  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  from  construc- 
tion funds  the  full  amount  necessary  to 
repay  that  loan  or  advance  of  funds  and 
such  amount  shall  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  construction  loan  under  this  Act."; 
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on  page  6.  at  the  beerinnlng  of  line  12, 
to  insert  "(1)":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14.  to  Insert  "(J) ":  after  line  19.  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  la  authorlaed  to 
perrorm  any  and  all  acte  and  to  make  Kxxch. 
rulM  and  regulations  as  may  be  nee  wary 
or  proper  In  carrying  out  the  provlalooa  of 
this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  Insert 
"(k)";  on  page  7.  after  line  14.  to  strike 
out: 

See.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  a  supplement  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  and  may  be 
cited  as  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  lOM. 

And.  after  line  17,  to  strike  out:* 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provlaion  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  p>rovtslon  to  any  person, 
organization,  or  circumstance  shall  be  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons, 
organizations,  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  •ssembled.  That  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1950  (70 
Stat.  1044,  as  amended  by  71  Stat.  48  and  49) 
ts  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  subaectlon  (d)  of  section  2  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'project'  shall  mean  (1)  any 
complete  Irrigation  undertaking  Including 
Incidental  features  thereof,  or  distinct  unit 
of  such  an  undertaking  or  a  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  program  for  an  existing  irri- 
gation project,  authorized  to  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
and  (11)  any  similar  undertaking  proposed 
to  be  constructed  by  an  organization.  The 
term  'project'  shall  not  Include  any  such  un- 
dertaking, unit,  or  program  the  coet  of  which 
exceeds  $10,000,0(X):  Provided.  That  no  loan 
or  grant  or  combination  thereof  In  excess  of 
•S.000.000  will  be  made:  Frovided  further. 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  definition 
shall  preclude  the  making  of  a  grant  not  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act.  to 
organizations  whose  proposed  projects  qualify 
for  the  same  but  which  are  not  applicants 
for  a  loan  under  this  Act:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  making  of  more  than  one 
loan  or  grant,  or  combined  loan  and  grant, 
to  an  organization  so  long  as  no  two  such 
loans  or  grants,  or  combinations  thereof,  are 
for  the  same  project,  as  herein  deflne<V^' 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Any  proposal  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  project  which  has  not  thereto- 
fore been  authorized  for  construction  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  set  forth, 
among  other  things,  a  plan  and  estimated 
cost  In  detail  adequate  to  provide  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  project,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  financially  feasible,  and  to  define 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  loan;  shall 
have  been  submitted  for  review  by  the  States 
of  the  drainage  basin  In  which  the  project  Is 
located  in  like  manner  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 32.  1944  (58  Stat.  887).  except  that  the 
review  may  be  limited  to  the  State  or  States 
in  which  the  project  is  located  if  the  pro- 
posal Is  one  solely  for  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  of  an  existing  project;  and  shall 
Include  a  proposed  allocation  of  capital  costs 
to  functions  such  that  costs  for  facilities 
used  for  a  single  purpose  shall  be  allocated  to 
that  purpose  and  costs  for  facilities  used  for 
more  than  one  purpoee  shall  be  so  allocated 
among  the  purposes  served  that  each  pur- 


pose win  share  equitably  In  the  costs  of  such 
Joint  facilities." 

(c)  Amend  subsection  (b>  of  section  4  by 
striking  out  the  word  "construction"  from 
the  phrase  wlilch  now  reads  "and  willing  to 
finance  otherwise  than  by  loan  and  grant 
under  this  Act  such  portion  of  the  cost  ot 
construction"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ths 
project". 

(d)  Amend  subsection  (d),  section  4,  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  an  appropriation 
may  be  made  before  the  end  of  said  sixty 
days  if  both  House  and  Senate  committee 
shall  have  earlier  approved  the  proposal  by 
committee  resolution." 

(e)  Amend  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  maximum  amount  of  any  loan 
to'  be  made  to  the  organization  and  the 
time  and  method  of  making  the  same  availa- 
ble to  the  organization.  Said  loan  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect minus  the  contribution  of  the  local  orga- 
nization as  provided  in  section  4(b)  and 
the   amount   of   t^    grant   approved." 

(f)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  5 
by  inserting  In  the  second  sentence  after 
the  words  "said  grant"  and  before  the  words 
"shall  not  exceed"  the  following:  "may 
equal  but". 

(g)  Amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  A  plan  of  repayment  by  the  orga- 
nization of  (1)  the  sums  lent  to  it  in  not 
more  than  fifty  years  from  the  date  when  the 
principal  benefits  of  the  project  first  be- 
come available:  (2)  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  ,  which 
the  contract  Is  executed,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its' outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  Issue,  and  by  adjusting 
such  average  rate  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  date  on  which 
the  contract  Is  executed,  on  that  portion  of 
the  loan  which  is  attributable  to  furnish- 
ing water  service  or  facilities  to  land  held 
in  private  ownership  in  each  year  by  any 
one  owner  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  irrigable  acres;  and  (3)  in  the  case 
of  any  project  involving  an  allocation  to 
domestic,  indxistrial,  or  municipal  water 
supply,  or  commercial  power,  interest  on  the 
unamortized  balance  of  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  loan,  at  a  rate  as  determined  in 
(2)  above:  Provided,  That  Interest  as  de- 
termined herein  shall  apply  to  loans  made 
heretofore  under  this  Act; ". 

(h)  Add,  as  a  new  section,  section  8,  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  8.  If  he  determines  that  it  is  Justi- 
fied, the  Secretary  may  advance  to  an  orga- 
nization, eligible  for  a  loan  under  this  Act, 
funds  up  to  half  the  amount  required  to 
undertake  project  Investigations,  to  prepare 
the  loan  applications,  and  to  do  other  work 
necessary  to  obtaining  of  a  construction 
loan,  the  funds  so  advanced  to  become  a 
part  of  the  loan  and  grant  or  combination 
thereof;  to  be  repaid  as  provided  in  section 
5  of  this  Act,  if  not  otherwise  repaid.  If 
no  loan  under  this  Act  is  made  to  the  orga- 
nization and  no  construction  (whether  or 
not  financed  under  this  Act)  is  performed 
as  a  result  of  such  investigations  or  studies, 
such  funds  advanced  may  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble. Funds  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be 
advanced  untU  the  local  organization  has 
presented  its  program  for  these  activities 
for  apB|('oval  by  the  Secretary. 

If  aToan  or  advance  of  funds  has  been 
made  by  another  Federal  agency  for  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  a  pjroject  theretofore  or 
subsequently  approved  for  a  construction 
loan  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide    from     construction     funds     the     full 


amount  necessary  to  repay  that  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  funds  and  such  amount  shall  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  construction  loan 
under  this  Act." 

(1)  Renumber  existing  sections  "8."  "9," 
"10."  and  "11,"  as  secUons  "9.-  "10,"  "11." 
"12."  and  "13."  respectively. 

(J)  Amend  section  9,  formerly  section  8. 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  9.  The  planning  and  construction  of 
projects  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  all  procedural  require- 
ments and  other  provisions  of  the  Fish  and 
WlldUfe  Coordination  Act." 

(k)  Amend  section  11,  formerly  section  10. 
to  read  as  follows : 

•Ssc.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  not  to  exceed  8200,0(X),000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  this  limit 
to  be  extended  by  the  amounts  of  repay- 
HMnt  of  principal  received  from  loans  and 
the  amount  of  nonreimbursable  expendi- 
tures under  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  advise  the  Congress  prompt- 
ly on  the  receipt  of  each  proposal  referred 
to  in  section  3.  and  no  contract,  except  as 
may  be  necessary  under  section  8,  shall  be- 
come effective  until  appropriated  funds  are 
available  to  initiate  the  specific  proposal 
covered  by  each  contract.  All  such  appro- 
priations shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  shall,  insofar  as  they  are  used 
to  finance  loans  made  luider  this  Act.  be  re- 
imbursable in  the  maiuier  hereinabove  pro- 
vided." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  extend  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  estab- 
lished a  program  under  which  certain 
types  of  organizations,  both  private  and 
public,  could  obtain  loans  for  small  rec- 
lamation projects  and  grants  for  those 
portions  of  the  projects  that  are  nonre- 
imbursable as  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

The  present  limit  on  the  amoimt  that 
may  be  loaned  Is  $5  million  with  an  over- 
all limitation  of  $10  million,  the  balance 
being  supplied  by  the  local  entity  that 
applies  for  a  loan  to  construct  or  re- 
habilitate a  project  whose  punxxse  Is  pri- 
marily for  Irrigation.  Actually,  the  pro- 
gram to  date  has  been  largely  for  re- 
habilitation and  betterment  of  small 
existing  irrigation  district  works,  im- 
proving distribution  systems,  providing 
drainage,  and  other  matters  related  to 
the  better  use  of  land  and  water. 

The  projects  are  constructed  by  the  lo- 
cal agency  which  is  responsible  for  plan- 
ning, building,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing thfc  system.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation examines  the  plans  to  determine 
whether  the  project  can  accomplish  its 
purpose  and  will  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan. 

The  program  has  demonstrated  that 
through  real  cooperation,  very  favorable 
results  can  be  obtained  by  joining  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  know-how  with  the 
advantages  of  local  administration. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal act  would  increase  the  authorized 
amount  from  $100  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion. The  original  authorization  has  been 
practically  exhausted  and  if  the  pro- 
gram is  to  continue,  as  we  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  It  should,  the  Increase  in  au- 
thorization is  a  must. 

A  second  amendment  relates  to  and 
defines  more  specifically  the  amount  of 
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detail  to  be  included  in  the  application 
for  a  loan. 

Under  the  present  act  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cannot  make  fimds 
available  for  construction  of  an  approved 
project  until  the  proposal  has  been  be- 
fore the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  60  days,  and  then  only  if  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  is  not  adopted  by 
either  committee  during  this  time.  An 
amendment  would  permit  this  require- 
ment to  be  bypassed  if  a  favorable  reso- 
lution on  the  project  was  adopted  by 
both  committees. 

Another  amendment  would  provide 
that,  for  those  portions  of  the  project 
that  require  interest,  the  rate  to  be 
charged  would  be  In  conformity  with  the 
criteria  established  by  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958,  the  formula  that  now  con- 
trols in  all  water  projects  Including 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Baaed  on  current  average  prices  on 
Government  securities,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  15 
years,  the  bill  would  reduce  interest  costs 
on  projects  started  after  its  passage  by 
slightly  less  than  1  percent.  This  pro- 
vision would  be  retroactive  and  would 
thus  save  money  for  present  projects  as 
well  as  for  future  ones. 

These  are  the  proposals  of  the  spon- 
sors and  the  decision  of  the  committee 
We  of  the  West  believe  that  the  program 
Is  a  good  one  and  should  continue.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  6  years  indicate  that  the  matters 
proposed  here  will  make  for  better  pro- 
cedures and  establish  further  guidelines 
for  the  implementation  of  a  program 
that  is  designed  to  heJp  the  small  organl- 
zaUons  in  solving  their  own  problems  at 
the  local  level.  I  know  that  this  is  true 
In  my  own  State  of  Utah  where  at  least 
nine  different  agencies  have  either  com- 
pleted their  projects,  have  them  under 
construcUon,  or  are  In  the  process  of 
completing  application.  I  am  sure  that 
the  record  will  show  that  the  same  is  true 
In  the  other  States  In  the  West  where 
the  program  has  been  utilized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  original  t«xt  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  will  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  be  stated. 

The  Chxet  Clerk.  On  page  2.  lines 
6  and  9,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$5 
million"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,500,000". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
as  a  Senator  from  a  State  whose  people 
nave  uUllzed  the  beneficent  principles 
of  the  small  projects  legislation  to  great 
advantage  on  many  occasions.    I  speak 


for  individual  enterprising  Americans 
who,  of  their  own  volition,  have  created 
local  water  districts  of  various  types, 
and  In  some  instances  now  find  it  pos- 
sible to  move  forward  with  respect  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  reclamation 
project  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  costs  of  construction  of  small 
projects,  or  of  any  other  public  or  private 
facility,  for  that  matter,  have  increased. 
Therefore,  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  level  of  the  loan  may 
be  $7,500,000  rather  than  $5  million. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  size  of  the 
project  will  stay  at  the  present  rate  of 
$10  million. 

In  support  of  the  amendment  which  I 
offer.  I  cite  a  number  of  groups  across 
the  Nation  which,  at  the  hearings,  also 
supported  the  bill  as  introduced.  But 
basically,  in  support  of  the  amendment,' 
I  cite  simply  the  reasonableness  and 
fairness  of  my  proposal.  None  of  these 
groups  objected  to  the  increase  from  $5 
million  to  $7.5  million.  The  asterisks 
shown  in  the  list  denote  those  groups 
which  specifically  called  for  that 
Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 
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The  bUl  as  introduced  was  supported  at 
hearings  by  the  following,  none  of  which 
objected  to  the  increase  from  $5  mUlion  to 
•7.5  million.  The  asterisk  denotes  those 
who  specifically  called  for  that  increase. 

1.  National  Reclamation  Association*  by 
William  Welsh.  District  of  Colxmibia,  secre- 
tary-manager*, and  Doyle  Boen,  California, 
chairman,  small  projects  committee*,  and 
M.  T.  Martin.  Texas,  member  of  the 
committee.  In  accord  with  the  association's 
Resolution  19  of  last  annual  meeting,  Octo- 
ber 1962,  paragraph  C(4)  of  which  lu-ges  the 
increase  "which  In  light  of  increased  con- 
struction costs  will  construct  works  com- 
parable to  what  »6  million  provided  when 
the  original  loan  maximum  was  contem- 
plated." 

2.  Stete  of  Hawaii*  by  Robert  T.  Chuck 
manager-engineer,  division  of  water  and 
land  development,  department  of  land  and 
national  resources,  saying  that  with  rising 
costs  this  Increase  would  be  important  re 
their  Molokal  project. 

3.  State  of  Utah  by  letter  from  Governor 
Clyde  and  resoluUon  of  water  and  power 
board  and  letter  from  Utah  Water  Users  As- 
sociation. 

4.  State  of  Colorado*  by  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Love. 

5.  State  of  Idaho  by  letter  frcan  Assistant 
Sute  Reclamation  Engineer  Tappan.  includ- 
ing resolution  of  Idaho  Stete  Reclamation 
Association. 

6.  Oregon  groups:  Klamath  Basin  Im- 
provement District,  Klamath  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Oregon  Reclamation  Congress  Kla- 
math Basin  Water  Users  ProtecUve  'Asso- 
ciation. 

7.  California  groups:*  (a)  United  Water 
Conservation  District,  Sante  Paula.*  conser- 
vauon  dam  and  pipeline  conveyance;  (b) 
Semitroplc  Water  Storage  District,  Kern 
County,*  dUtribuUon  system  for  Stete  proj- 
ect- water;  (c)  Wheeler  Ridge.  Maricopa 
Water  Storage  District.*  Kearn  County,  dis- 
tribution system  for  8tete  project  water. 

8.  Stete  of  Arizona  by  stetement  of  W.  S 
Oookln,  Stete  water  engineer. 

9.  Nebraska  District  Judge  Wm.  C.  Smith, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Nebraska  Reclamatloi» Asso- 


ciation's resolution  committee.    Need  for  the 
increase : 

.    Vof?""*"***  *^**  ^^^  ♦S  million  limit  set 
in  1956. 

2.  Meritorious  projecte  within  general  pur- 
pose of  legislation  could  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken  because:  (a)  ConventlSfaal  fl- 
nanclng  not  available  to  requisite  extent 
and /or  (b)  regular  reclamation  program  pre- 
vente  service  to  excess  acreage  which  this 
program  permlte.  provided  interest  is  paid. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  in  order  and  is  In 
the  pubUc  interest.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
approve  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  correctly  in- 
formed the  Senate  that  the  overaU 
amount  of  the  cost  of  any  project  that 
would  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
bill  would  remain  at  $10  million  for  the 
project.  However,  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  would  be  that  three-quar- 
ters of  that  amount,  or  $7,500,000,  could 
be  obtained  by  loan  or  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  change 
the  present  situation,  under  which  only 
50  percent,  or  $5  million,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  loan  or  grant. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  acted  to  increase  the 
amount  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  However,  when  the  bill  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  point  was  raised  and 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  by  the  vote 
of  the  full  committee  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  that  provided  in  the  bill,  that 
is,  $5  million.  The  sense  of  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time  was  that  the  formula 
should  not  be  changed  so  as  to  make 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  small  projects  available  by  loan  and 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Although  it  was  recognized  that  the 
costs  of  projects  have  Increased  to  some 
degree,  it  was  felt  that  the  percentege  ' 
should  not  be  varied.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  Utah  op- 
poses the  amendment.  It  is  precisely 
what  we  joined  in  sponsoring  when  we 
introduced  the  bill.  The  precise  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  comes  from  our 
original  bill.  /^ 

It  Is  true  that  a  member  of  thV  staff 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  said 
to  the  committee.  "We  object  to  It." 
That  Is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  It.  On  the  contrary 
the  Senate  has  the  benefit  of  affirmative 
statements  by  persons  representing  most 
of  the  Western  States,  each  of  which 
wants  this  development  to  take  place 
and  the  Senate  ought  to  pass  its  own 
Independent  judgment  on  my  proposal. 
I  can  develop  this  argument  further; 
but  In  the  Interest  of  time  and  orderly 
procedure,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it 
with  him  to  conference. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
could  do  that.  So  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned,  in  the  subcommittee  I 
voted  for  the  amount  the  Senator  pro- 
poses in  his  amendment.  I  felt  that  I 
was  bound  to  present  here  the  view  of 
the  full  committee,  because  a  vote  was 
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talufk  there.  But  I  think  I  can  accede 
to  the  reqxiest  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  amendment  can  be  taken 
to  conference.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Hoiise  con- 
ferees, who  very  likely  will  have  a 
strong  opinion  In  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  gratefvil  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
As  he  has  said,  he  has  reflected  the 
views  of  the  committee.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  lan- 
giiage  which  Ls  in  the  public  interest. 
So  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  vmderstand  that  the  amend- 
ment is  now  thoroughly  locked  in.  in 
Kuchel  style? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  <iuestion  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  283)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  hill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  for  his  leadership  in  the  handling 
of  this  bill,  which  is  known  as  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act.  He  Joined 
other  Senators  in  introducing  the  bill, 
and  be  gave  powerful  impetus  to  the 
action  on  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  full  committee,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  His  service  in  that  con- 
nection commends  h<TT>  to  all  of  us. 

This  bill  means  «!  great  deal  to  the 
West  and  to  the  Nation;  and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  is  vitally  concerned 
with  iirigation.  reclamation,  and  land 
conservation  is  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  On  behalf  of  the  leader- 
ship, I  commend  him. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHxi,]  for  his  cooperation 
in  this  connection.  Reclamation  meas- 
ures mean  a  very  great  deal  to  the  States 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  in  the 
Southwest,  and  in  the  Far  West. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  commend  all  these 
Senators. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  "NONPOLITICAL" 
TRIP 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Vtit  Wash- 


ington Dally  News  there  appeared  an 
interesting  article,  by  I^rle  C.  Wilaon, 
entitled  "Taxpayers  Stuck  for  JP.K.*s 
Trlp.- 

Ofttimes  the  question  is  asked.  "Why 
was  such  a  trip  labeled  'nonpoUtical'?" 
The  answer  is  very  simple:  When  it  was 
so  classified,  the  taxpayers,  rather  than 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
paid  the  expenses.  ^^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  this 
article  appear  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAXPAms  Stock  fob  Jf  K.'s  Trip 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilaon) 

The  U.S.  taxpayer  put  up  the  scratch  that 
paid  for  the  elaborate  public  relations  tiim- 
mlngfl  to  President  Kennedy's  "nonpolltlcal" 
awing  to  the  west  coast.  The  taxpayer 
doesn't  know  It.  but  he  paid. 

There  were  pcunphleta,  booklets,  mape, 
movies,  and  stlU  pictures.  One  securely 
strapped  container  band  delivered  to  UPI's 
Washington  bureau  contained  16-nillllmeter 
movie  film,  sufflclent  for  a  30-mlnute  show. 
An  accompanying  letter  said  these  were  film 
sequences  of  "projects  and  other  Installations 
which  President  Kennedy  will  either  visit,  fly 
over  or  (fly)   near  during  his  western  trip." 

An  8-by-lO  pamphlet  bound  In  slick  brown 
paper  turned  out  to  be  an  18-page,  glossy 
stock  copy  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  Uarch  1,  19e2, 
message  to  Congress  on  conservation.  This 
was  a  greafs  improvement  on  the  roughly 
mimeographed  text  UPI  received  last  March. 
The  glossy  version  had  several  pages  of  plc- 
t\ires  showing  the  recreational  and  other  de- 
lights and  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  If  Congress  would  create  the  new 
parks-  proposed  by  the  President. 

All  of  this  material  was  printed  by  the 
Oovernment  Printing  Office.  The  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Departments  coopoiited  in  pre- 
paring some  or  all  of  the  material.  It  came 
to  the  news  media  with  the  compliments  of 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

UPI  was  Informed  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment that  most  of  the  16-mlIllmeter  film 
footage  was  documentary  material  from  the 
Reclamation  Bureau's  film  library,  but  that 
some  film  was  shot  especially  for  the  Kennedy 
trip.  Four  prints  of  the  film  were  distrib- 
uted. The  Department  roughly  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  film  project  at  91,600  but 
^^^nphaslzed  that  this  was  not  precise. 

An  elaborately  Ul\istrated  glossy  booklet 
entitled  "The  Trip  of  the  President"  was 
especially  produced  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  west- 
ern swing.  About  500  copies  were  run  off  on 
Interior  Department  offset  facilities.  No 
cost  estimates  were  available. 

The  nonpolltlcal,  speectamaking  swing 
through  political  significant  States  is  a 
political  gimmick,  almost  a  political  tradi- 
tion. It  is  a  phony,  of  course,  because  a 
President  no  more  can  divorce  his  Journeys 
from  the  political  realities  than  he  can  deny 
his  membershli>  In  a  political  party. 

But  If  a  President  Is  on  a  nonpolltlcal 
junket,  the  opposition  party  scarcely  can 
demand  equal  time  on  the  air  for  the  politi- 
cal speeches  because  It  obviously  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  a  political  speech  on  a  non- 
polltlcal Journey.  t 

Toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  trip  last 
week  In  Salt  Lake  City,  veteran  reporters  de- 
tected politics  In  the  President's  speech 
which  all  but  denounced  Senator  Barht 
Gou>WATMi  by  name.  But  the  pretense  of 
nonpolitics  was  maintained  in  the  White 
House  tradition. 

So  it  is  with  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  make  the  President's  nrjn- 
polltlcal  Journey  look  as  good  as  possible. 
Perhaps  the  taxpayers  should  come  up  with 
their  own  Terslon  of  equal  time — a  demand. 


tor  sxample,  for  a  trip  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense to  all  of  the  lovely  spots  Mr.  Kennedy 
vlj^ted.  \. 

rft  course  that  wouldn't  wor^  either.  So 
It  comes  down  to  this:  When  any  President 
decides  to  go  tripping  off  to  make  some 
political  hay  on  a  nonpolltlcal  trip,  the  tax- 
payers will  just  have  to  pay  and  like  it. 


ECONOMIC  PREPAREDNESS  FOR 
PEACE— PROPOSED  AUTHORITY 
FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE  TO  MEET  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
12  of  the  Legislative  Calendar  there  Is 
listed,  under  the  heading  "Resolutions 
and  Motions  Over  Under  the  Rule."  Sen- 
ate Resolution  209,  of  which  I  am  the 
sponsor.  It  would  authorize  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Einploy- 
ment,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  to  hold  meetings  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  October  and  all  of  November. 

As  the  result  of  some  quite  complicated 
parliamentary  maneuverlngs  and  as  the 
result  of  a  ruling  on  rule  Vm  made  by 
the  Vice  President— a  ruling  which  I  do 
not  imderstand.  and  with  which  I  am 
completely  out  of  sympathy,  my  resolu- 
tion has  been  held  over,  and  has  been 
placed  on  the  calendar  until  such  time 
as,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  the  leadership 
decides  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn, 
rather  than  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  President,  In  due  course.  Senate 
Resolution  209  will  be  called  up  for  ac- 
tion under  the  somewhat  peculiar  pro- 
^cedure  required  by  the  ruling  of  the  Vice 
■  President  a  week  or  so  ago. 

My  purpose  today  in  obtaining  the 
floor  Is  to  explain  to  Senators  and  to 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  importance  of  granting  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Ivlanpower 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  the  right  to  sit,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  may  be  In  ses- 
sion, during  the  remainder  of  October 
and  all  of  November. 

The  hearings  which  we  contemplate 
holding  come  under  the  general  heading 
of  "Economic  Preparedness  for  Peace." 

Our  major  national  failure  on  the 
domestic  scene  over  the  past  decade  has 
been  our  Inability  to  match  the  growing 
capacity  to  produce  goods  with  corre- 
sponding Increases  Jn  Job  opportunities 
for  an  expanding  work  force. 

For  10  years  we  have  been  'plagued  by 
nagging,  chronic,  and  persistent  xmem- 
plqyment. 

Even  today.  In  the  midst  of  the  longest 
lived  period  of  business  expansion  since 
the  1920 's.  unemployment  levels  have  re- 
fused to  come  unstuck. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Na- 
tion cannot  tolerate  this  tragic  waste  of 
priceless  manpower  much  longer.  It  cor- 
rodes the  confidence  of  hundreds  of 
American  communities.  It  gives  rise  to 
serious  questions  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  our  superb  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  a  cancer  on  the  economy  which  can- 
not be  allowed  to  grow  malignant. 

And.  like  a  cancer,  there  Is  no  shnple 
cure,  no  panacea,  no  wonder  drug  which 
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can  remove  It  overnight    It  Is  a  compli- 
cated disease. 

No  body  of  Congress  Is  more  aware  of 
this  at  the  moment  than  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  May,  this  sub- 
committee has  been  hard  at  work,  week 
in  and|peek  out,  exploring  the  dismal 
depths  of  national  unemployment.  It  Is 
searching  hard  for  answers  to  this  nag- 
ging problem.  We  have  held  more  than 
30  days  of  hearings,  snd  heard  nearly  70 
witnesses. 

During  the  remainder  of  October  and 
November,  the  subcommittee  hopes  to 
conclude  this  year's  investigations  and 
prepare  Its  recommendations  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Yet  in  view  of  what  looms  ahead,  the 
subcommittee  may  not  be  able  even  to 
meet,  because  of  the  pending  filibuster 
on  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  it  now 
appears  may  occur  in  the  Senate  within 
the  next  2  weeks. 

Is  the  national  hiterest  to  be  sacrificed 
to  some  quaint  and  antiquated  custom 
which  says  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote  to  de- 
termine whether  a  committee  can  con- 
tinue to  work  on  matters  of  great  na- 
tional concern?  Does  anyone  think  floor 
attendance  during  the  filibuster  will  be 
Improved  by  this  action?  No  Senator 
can  seriously  believe  that  a  single  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee  will  sit  and 
listen  to  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  dreary 
discussions  which  will  have  as  their  pur- 
pose the  frustration  of  intelligent  legis- 
lation. 

During  the  remaining  weeks  of  this 
month,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  will  be  concerned 
with  the  techniques  which  can  be  em- 
ployed by  management  aaid  labor  to  ad- 
Just  to  technological  advances.  It  will 
be  concerned  with  chronic  depression  in 
certain  regions  of  America,  and  what  we 
can  do  to  cure  it  at  the  Federal  level. 

Then  in  November  It  will  turn  Its  at- 
tention to  the  many  difficult  questions 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  the  defense 
effort  upon  our  national  employment  and 
manpower  problems. 

This  matter  of  great  national  con- 
cern. I  suggest,  should  not  be  given  sec- 
ond priority  to  that  exercise  hi  Senate 
futility  and  frustration  known  as  the  fill- 
buster.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee 
to  which  I  have  referred  and,  for  that 
naatter,  a  score  of  our  committees  and 
subcommittees,  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  work  which  they  are  doing. 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  meaningful  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  Instead  of  being  told 
that  the  duty  of  Members  is  to  stay  on 
the  floor  and  Usten  to  the  filibuster, 
which  we  all  know  they  are  not  going  to 
do  anyway. 

Twice  within  the  recent  history  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  found  our- 
selves engaged  in  major  wars  at  a  time 
when  we  were  not  adequately  prepared 
to  wage  those  wars.  In  December  1941, 
and  again  In  June  1960,  we  were  over- 
taken by  world  conflagrations  for  which 
we  had  not  made  adequate  preparation. 
Of  course,  in  due  time,  our  great  techno- 
logical and  manpower  potential  met  the 
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military  challenge  and  ultimately  the 
enemy  was  contained.  But  In  the  Interim 
there  was  tragic  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
lives  and  territory  which  adequate  na- 
tional preparation  might  have  fore- 
stalled. ^ 
Today,  after  15  years  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  arms  race,  we  are  presented  with 
the  paradox  that  we  may  now  be  as  un- 
prepared for  peace  as  formerly  we  were 
unprepared  for  war.  Currently  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  Is  con- 
centrated upon  national  defense.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  the  defense  Industries  are 
engaged  In  work  related  solely  to  the 
Military  Establishment.  Whole  com- 
munities are  dependent  on  such  enter- 
prise. The  employment  of  millions  and 
economies  of  whole  cities  rest  on  the 

shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

an  able  and  effective  man,  the  finest  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  ever  had.  on  whose  shoul^t*  rests 
a  precarious  economic  foundation  at  best. 
Each  month  a  defense  contract  Is  can- 
celed or  expires.  Weapons  become  obso- 
lete. International  conditions  alter.  Yet 
little  anticipation,  little  foresight  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  economic 
effects  of  defense  shifts,  or  even  the  pos- 
sible eventuality  of  defense  cutbacks  or 
disarmament. 

Th^  is  a  critical  question  of  hiterest 
to  tinose  who  concern  themselves  with 
our  national  manpower.  What  plans  do 
we  have,  what  concrete  alternatives  may 
we  afford  as  a  nation  for  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  are  engaged  In  the 
defense  effort  but  who  may  be  affected 
by  changes  in  its  structure  or  size? 

Can  we  not  take  the  tremendous  ener- 
gies and  latent  potentials  bottled  up  In 
defense  and  put  them  to  constructive  use 
on  the  many  unmet  domestic  needs  of 
the  country  we  have  been  bypassing  for 
over  two  decades? 

What  are  the  alternative  prospects  for 
the  Industries  today  absorbed  in  the  de- 
fense sector — particularly  those  in  the 
highly  technical  missiles  and  electronic 
fields?  Have  these  companies  planned 
for  alternative  enterprise  should  defense 
demands  reduce  the  need  for  their  serv-  * 
Ices  in  the  defense  production  area?  An 
excellent  study  of  this  question  by  two 
staff  writers  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  August  16.  This  analysis 
tended  to  indicate  that  many  of  the  most 
vulnerable  defense  industries  have  no 
alternative  plans  for  the  employment  of 
their  skills,  resources,  and  manpower 
forces,  should  they  no  longer  be  required 
to  engage  themselves  in  the  defense 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article,  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


to  cope  with  the  impact  of  possible  arms 
control  or  disarmament? 

Very  Uttle. 

Many  defense  contractors  simply  refxise  to 
consider  a  sizable  cutback  In  arms  produc- 
tion as  any  kind  of  possibility  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Some,  who  have  given  thoiight  to  the  prob- 
lem, say  a  sharp  reduction  In  defense  spend- 
ing would  deal  them  a  severe  If  not  a  crip- 
pling blow,  but  they  have  no  Idea  at  present 
6f  how  to  plan  for  such  a  development. 

A  few  companies  are  conlklent  they  would 
be  able  to  make  a  smooth  transition  to 
civilian  bxisiness. 

Fewer  stlU  report  that  they  have  act\iaUy 
done  some  long-range  planning  in  this  area. 

That  Is  the  gist  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
New  York  Timea  of  the  26  biggest  prime  de- 
fense contractors.  Together,  the  contractors 
account  for  60.8  percent  of  aU  defense  work. 

SPECULATION    ON     CUTBACK 

Although  President  Kennedy  specifically 
ruled  out  a  cutback  In  defense  spending  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement  on  a  partial  ban 
on  nuclear  testing,  that  agreement  has  pro- 
duced rising  speculation  about  the  possi- 
bility of  an  East-West  detente.  Ptew  observ- 
ers beUeve  that  any  kind  of  real  disarmament 
Is  imminent,  but  many  argue  that  the  time 
has  come  for  American  Industry  at  least  to 
make  preparations  for  a  possible  slackening 
In  the  arms  race. 

Within  the  Government  and  Ckmgress  the 
problem  of  economic  adjustment  to  arms 
control  Is  slowly  emerging  as  a  matter  of 
serious  .concern.  The  defense  Industry  itself, 
however,  apparently  has  yet  to  make  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  smooth  what  could  be  a  painful 
transition. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that— In  the 
long  run— the  economy  of  the  United  States 
could  be  successfully  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  arms  control,  including  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  That  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  report  prepared  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  by  a  panel 
headed  by  Prof.  KmUe  Benolt,  of  Columbia 
University. 

mxASONs  roK  concxen 
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Defensi  Industry  Shuns  Plans  roa  Possible 
Arms  Ban— Pew  Oonckens  Pound  Readt 

To  Ck>NVXRT  TO  NOBMAL  ROLXS 

(Note. — The  following  survey  was  prepared 
by  Philip  Shabeooff  and  Joseph  Lelyveld,  fi- 
nancial and  business  reporters  of  the  New 
York  Times.) 

What  Is  the  Nation's  defense  industry,  the 
largest  single  sector  of  the  economy,  doing 


The  key  words  in  any  discussion  of  disar- 
mament and  tbe  economy  are  "In  the  long 
run."  When  It  comes  to  tbe  short  run,  con- 
fident assertions  about  the  resiliency  of  the 
VS.  economy  often  give  way  to  cries  of  sheer 
panic. 

The  reasons  for  such  consternation  are  not 
hard  to  locate.    They  tam.  in  effect,  be  pln- 
^polnted  geographically  V.^0«e-EQ;lons  that 
have  become  centers  of  defense  activity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
three  Jobs  In  southern  California  Is  directly 
tied  to  defense  expenditures.  In  the  San 
Diego  area  for  example,  82  percent  of  all 
manufactxirlng  Jobs  were  In  the  missile  and 
aircraft  Industries  when  a  check  was  made 
there  Is  1969. 

The  leading  defense  contractors  farm  out 
much  of  their  work  to  one  another  and  to 
smaller  concerns.  In  effect,  then,  they  sit 
atop  a  huge  pyramid,  the  dimensions  of 
which  have  never  been  definitely  measured. 
In  order  to  convey  an  Impression  of  the  size 
of  this  pyramid,  one  oflBcial  in  the  Defense 
Department  pointed  out  that  subcon- 
tracts for  the  B-70  had  been  scattered 
through  every  State. 

In  1960  It  was  estimated  that  S0.2  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  Jobs  In  Kansas  were 
In  defense;  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
figure  was  28.6  percent.  At  the  same  time 
in  Virginia,  the  Department  of  Defense  pay- 
roll accounted  for  10.3  percent  of  aU  personal 
Income. 

▼ALUS  or  STARSTIOB 

According  to  one  estimate,  more  than 
2.600,000  clvUlans  were  directly  enjoyed  in 
the  defense  Industries  In  I960.  It  to  a  fair 
assxmaptlon   that   If  aU   military   contracts 
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wer«  suddenly  termii^ted.  the  rat«  of  un- 
employment, in  J\ily  6.6  percent  of  the  labor 
force.   wo\ild   more   than   double  overnight. 

Such  BtatUtlcs  can  be  embroidered  and 
extended  almost  endlessly.  But  It  U  obvious 
that  disarmament  cannot  occur  overnight. 
Instead,  it  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that 
careful  advance  planning  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  by  Industry  and  by  labor  would  help 
to  avert  the  nightmare  the  statistics  seem 
to  portend. 

Recently  the  calls  for  such  planning  have 
become  more  and  more  widespread  and  in- 
sistent. 

On  August  3.  Senator  Oeomix  McOovxen, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  called  for  a 
reshaping  of  perspectives  on  both  defense 
planning  and  spending.  He  noted  that  the 
t63,800  million  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
represented  well  over  half  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  The  United  States,  he  as- 
serted, already  possesses  an  enormous  "over- 
klU"  capacity. 

ctrr  IS  paoposEO 

>  Senator  McOovniN  proposed  a  slash  of  $A 
billion  in  the  budgets  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Ac- 
knowledging that  such  a  cut  could  produce 
"painful  economic  disloc4tion,"  he  outlined 
a  plan  to  prepare  the  economy  for  conver- 
lioa  fttHn  military  to  civilian  production. 
The  plan  had  two  main  facets: 

All  Government  contractors  with  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  personnel  engaged  in 
defense  work  shall  as  a  condition  of  contract 
be  required  to  establish  an  "operating  con- 
version cotnmittee"  to  prepare  for  a  possible 
loss  of  their  military  orders. 

The  President  shall  establish  an  "economic 
conversion  committee"  under  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  outline  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  facilitating  a  switchover 
to  a  civilian  economy. 

Interviewed  by  telephone  last  week,  the 
Senator  said  he  was  planning  to  embody 
these  proposals  in  a  bill  to  be  Introduced 
when  the  defense  budget  comes  up  for  final 
debate  in  Congress. 

Even  as  Senator  McGovekn  made  his 
speech,  a  number  of  tentative  starts  in  the 
same  direction  had  already  been  made  in 
Washington.  If  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of 
a  developing  consenstis  on  the  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  industrial  conversion. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  speak  of  a  developing 
sense   that  a  consensvis   Is   needed. 

STUOT    OaOXTP    IS   SMALL 

The  fledgling  Amu  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  already  established  a  so- 
called  econonxlc  bureau  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  conversion  and  provoke  serious 
thought  on  them.  But  this  bureau,  as  It  now 
stands,  has  a  staff  of  just  nine  men.  only 
four  of  whom  are  specialists.  It  would  like 
to  do  a  study  on  the  likely  regional  impacts 
of  disarmament,  but  it  has  neither  the  man- 
power ncT  the  money  needed  for  the  Job. 

¥or  the  past  4  months,  the  head  of  this 
biireau  has  been  Archibald  S.  Alexander,  who, 
during  the  Truman  admlnLstratlon,  was  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Important  as  It  may  seem.  Industrial  con- 
version is.  according  to  Mr.  Alexander,  but 
one  aspect  of  an  even  larger  problem  of  how 
to  4>eed  the  economic  growth  rate,  end  high 
unemployment,  and  put  the  Nation's  full  in- 
dustrial capacity  to  work. 

"All  of  these  things,"  he  remarked,  "are 
part  of  the  same  ball  of  wax." 

That  view  was  echoed  over  at  the  Penta- 
gon by  Adam  Yarmolinsky.  a  special  assist- 
ant to  Secretary  oi  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Neunara.  "This  is  a  problem  we're  quite 
familiar  with."  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  declared. 
"Whenever  there's  a  major  shift  in  defense 
procurement,  there  is,  in  effect,  a  little  bit  of 
disarmament." 

Washington  officials  also  point  out  that 
defense   contractors   are   not   really   growth 


Industries,  that  the  work  they  do  Is  almost 
incredibly  specialized  and  that,  as  a  result, 
it  Is  best  restricted  to  the  huge  corporations 
that  have  developed  the  special  capabilities 
required. 

paoDtrcnoN  is  Lncrrxn 

More  and  more,  these  corporations— espe- 
cially those  In  the  aerospace  Held — do  not  ao 
anything  like  mass  production  work.  Rather 
they  are.  according  to  one  corporation  plan- 
ner, "(;ustom  engineering  consultants."  As 
their  work  grows  more  specialized,  it  re- 
quires fewer  blue-collar  workers  and  more 
highly  trained  technicians.  One  result  Is 
that  the  growing  defense  budgets  do  not 
necessarily  create  more  Jobs.  Moreover,  tlie 
contracts  tend  to  become  fewer  but  larger 
In  dollar  volume. 

Sudden  shifts  in  military  procurement 
patterns  can  turn  a  boomtown  into  a  de- 
pressed area.  The  Pentagon  is  already  at- 
tempting to  persuade  conununitles  and  cor- 
porations that  have  lost  big  contracts  to  get 
out  of  the  defense  field — now.  not  when  and 
if  an  arms  control  treaty  is  signed. 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  adjustment,  the 
Defense  Department  has  established  an  of- 
fice to  assist  the  communities  and  corpora- 
tions that  have  lost  out.  The  work  this  office 
does  every  day  is  a  smaller  scale  version  of 
what  would  have  to  be  done  In  the  event  of 
full-scale  arms  control. 

Its  head.  Robert  F.  Steadman.  is  a  con- 
firmed believer  In  the  proposition  that  the 
conununitles  can  save  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing new  Industries.  He  points  out  that  a 
company.  Its  stockholders  and  its  manage- 
ment personnel,  can  often  make  the  adjust- 
ment by  closing  a  factory  in  one  State  and 
opening  a  new  one  in  another.  Obvioiisly, 
such  a  corporate  move  does  nothing  to  ease  a 
community's  adjustment. 

But  communities  do  adjust,  Wichita. 
Kans..  lost  18.000  jobs  in  the  airframe  in- 
dustry In  recent  years.  Nevertheless. 
Wichita's  rate  of  unemployment  Is.  according 
to  Mr.  Steadman.  significantly  below  the  na- 
tional level.  The  answer  ^was  new  industry 
and  diversification. 

While  the  areas  that  have  lost  out  have 
been  forced  to  adjust,  those  that  have  been 
most  successful  In  winning  contracts  are  be- 
ginning to  worry.  The  California  Assembly 
this  year  appropriated  money  for  a  study  by 
Its  ways  and  means  committee  on  the  Im- 
pact of  defense  spending  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  committee's  mandate  specif- 
ically mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  cutback 
In  the  event  of  arms  control. 

rZOESAL   PUUf   UBCKD 

If  previous  stvidies  along  this  line  are  any 
Indication,  one  result  is  likely  to  be  a  plea  for 
action  from  Washington.  "That,  at  least,  is 
what  happened  when  the  southern  California 
associates  of  the  committee  for  economic 
development,  a  group  sponsored  by  business 
leaders,  made  such  a  study  in  1961.  It  urged 
the  Federal  Government  to  prepare  "a  fiexi- 
ble  and  comprehensive  program  to  be  acti- 
vated when  important  reductions  In  national 
security  expenditiu-es  become  possible." 

What  is  emerging  is  a  kind  of  chicken- 
and-egg  argument:  Who  plans  first,  govern- 
ment or  industry?  In  fact,  the  argxunent  Is 
really  three-cornered,  for  the  labor  unions 
believe  that  both  government  and  Industry 
have  so  far  failed  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  proposed  2  years 
ago  that  defense  contracts  carry  grants  ior 
conversion  studies  by  the  contractors. 

A  OOVIKNMKNT  INDUSTXT 

"It  is,"  said  Nat  Weinberg,  the  union's 
director  of  special  projects,  "an  urgent  prob- 
lem from  an  immediate  as  well  as  a  long- 
range  point  of  view.  This  industry  has  got- 
ten used  to  op>eratlng  on  a  pipeline  to  Fort 
Knox.  They  talk  about  private  enterprise, 
but  it's  really  a  government  Industry  operat- 
ing for  private  profit." 


To  get  the  three  viewpoints  together,  a 
small  study  group  was  established  in  June 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Defense  Industries 
Advisory  Council.  The  non-Government 
members  of  the  group  come  from  the  major 
industrial  associations  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

A  parallel  group,  one  that  Involved  some 
of  the  same  people,  was  called  togethec^on 
the  last  Sunday  In  June  by  the  staff  of  a 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Joskph  Cla«k. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  making  a  wide- 
ranging  study  of  the  whole  area  of  manpower 
and  unemployment. 

HEAXINOS    AXK    SET 

It  expects  to  conduct  hearings  In  No- 
vember on  the  defense  Industries  and  the 
question  of  industrial  conversion.  These 
bearings,  members  of  the  subcommittee  be- 
lieve, will  form  a  necessary  and  flttl^  coda 
to  its  study.  '^ 

Last  fall.  Senator  Hubext  Humphext, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  study  made  by  his  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 
Looking  ahead  to  the  prospect  of  arms  con- 
trol, the  Senator  declared:  "We  need  to  start 
planning  now  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
dozen  or  so  key  defense  companies  which 
account  for  the  major  share  of  defense  pro- 
curement, research,  and  development." 

That  was  last  fall.  But  do  these  key  de- 
fense companies  think  they  need  to  start 
now? 

In  general,  the  26  top  prime  defense  con- 
tractors  feel  no  sense  of  urgency  about  arms 
control  and  Its  corollary,  of  at  least  partial 
conversion  to  civilian  production.  Asked  if 
they  were  doing  any  planning  In  this  area, 
many  of  the  companies  reacted  with  surprise 
and  even  shock,  as  if  they  were  ice  cream 
vendors  being  asked  what  they  would  do  if 
children  were  abolished. 

Several  of  the  companies  refused  even  to 
accept  the  possibility  6t  arms  control  as  a 
current  working  hypothesis.  After  ruminat- 
ing the  question  for  2  days,  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
defense  contractor,  replied,  "We  do  not  ex- 
pect any  abrupt  change.  We  will  have 
nothing  to  say  on  this  subject  for  at  least  • 
the  next  6  months." 

Two  other  companies  would  not  discuss 
the  problem.  One  was  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  stated  In 
response  to  a  query,  "We  do  not  want  to  be 
connected  with  this  In  any  way." 

A  DDINITX  PUkN 

The  other  was  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building ti  Dry  Dock  Co.,  the  No.  25  contrac- 
tor, which  did  say  it  had  a  definite  plan  of 
action.  It  added:  "With  19,000  employees, 
however,  the  company  has  the  largest  pay- 
roll in  Virginia  and  probably  In  the  entire 
South,  and  does  not  wish  to  make  any  com- 
ment regarding  its  plans  because  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  it  might  have  on  the  economy  of 
the  Virginia  conamunity  In  which  it  oper- 
ates." 

The  subject  of  arms  control  was  obviously 
a  delicate  matter  for  some  companies.  The 
Grununan  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  said  it 
had  prepared  a  statement  on  Its  plans.  Three 
days  later,  a  company  spokesman  said  the 
statement  could  not  be  released  because 
Grumman's  president,  E.  Clinton  Towl,  was 
out  of  town.  t>eyond  the  reach  of  a  telephone. 
The  spokesman  explained  that  no  one  but 
Mr.  Towl  could  speak  for  Grumman  on  arms 
control. 

There  Is  another  group  of  companies  among 
the  major  contractors  that  concedes  that 
arms  control  is  a  distinct  possibility  but  that 
assumes  an  almost  Olympian  detachment 
from  the  problem.  This  group  is  composed 
chiefly  of  corporate  giants  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  the  Radio 
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Corp.  of  America,  whose  defense  contracts 
are  a  relatively  minor  segment  of  their  total 
business,  although  stUl  Involving  very  large 
sums  of  money.  | 

XXADT   rOK   CONVEXSION 

"General  Motors  does  what  is  needed  in 
any  situation."  said  a  spokesman  for  the 
worlds  largest  industrial  enterprise  and  10th 
largest  American  defense  contractor.  "We 
are  always  ready  to  convert  to  whatever  the 
Government  thinks  is  necessary." 

Among  the  companies  surveyed,  the  larg- 
est group  consists  of  those  which  have  seri- 
ously considered  planning  for  conversion  to 
nonmllltary  production,  but  which  have  re- 
jected the  whole  Idea  because  they  believe  it 
is  not  practicable,  would  be  premature,  or  Is 
unnecessary  for  the  needs  of  their  company 

Robert  Shirar.  acting  director  of  planning 
for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  asserted  that 
his  company  "has  done  quite  a  lot  of  think- 
ing about  arms  control."  but  has  not  "pur- 
sued the  subject  to  the  extreme  of  conversion 
studies." 

Mr.  Shirar  said  that  Lockheed,  the  No.  1 
defense  contractor,  with  orders  totaling 
$1,419,500,000  m  fiscal  1962,  was  constantly 
thinking  about  the  danger  of  having  all  Its 
eggs  in  one  basket.  "But  we  just  haven't 
believed  strongly  enough  that  arms  reduc- 
tion Is  a  coming  thing,*' 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year.  91  percent 
of  Lockheed's  business  was  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  85  percent  of  that  Government 
business  was  military.  Commercial  work  ac- 
counted for  only  3  percent  of  the  company's 
revenue. 

WmzSPREAO    VIEW 

A  rather  widely  held  point  of  view  was 
expressed  by  George  Trimble,  vice  president, 
advanced  planning,  of  the  Martin  division 
of  the  Martin-Marietta  Corp. 

"We've  looked  at  conversion  (to  commer- 
cial producUon)  but  wio  don't  know  how  to 
do  it.  We  really  are  a  large  research  orga- 
nization rather  than  a  producUon  company. 
We  have  to  have  some  $ort  of  complex  nrot- 
ect  to  attack."  ^    * 

Several  of  the  prime  contractors,  Includ--/ 
ing    the    Boeing    Co.,   have    not   speclflcallyT 
planned  for  Industrial  conversion  but  as  a 
matter  of  general  policy  have  sought  diver- 
Elflcation  into  nonmllltary  fields. 

Boeing,  which  had  95  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness in  military  work  a  few  years  ago  now 
has  a  8770  million  backlog  of  orders  for  Its 
commercial  aircraft,  compared  with  8374 
million  for  military  aircraft  and  8338  million 
for  missiles  and  space  programs. 

mjGHES   AntCIUUPT'S   PtHJCT 

Stahl  W.  Edmunds,  director  of  marketing 
research  for  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  ex- 
plained that  his  company  "maintains  a  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  shifts  In  Government 
and  civilian  demand  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
aline  Its  reMarch  and  development  programs 
with  the  national  Interest." 

On  the  other  hand.  Mundy  I.  Peale,  pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp.,  de- 
clared In  a  speech  earlier  this  year  that  his 
company  was  against  Illogical  "diversifying 
for  diversification's  sake."  The  company 
would  diversify,  he  said,  "only  when  such  a 
move  can  pay  its  way  either  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future." 

The  economy  of  Long  Island  experiences 
periodic  upheavals  whenever  Republic  wins, 
loses,  or  completes  a  major  contract.  Re- 
cently. Grumman  has  had  a  similar  impact 
on  the  area's  economic  health. 

Finally,  there  are  five  major  contractors 
that  stated  that  they  already  have  planned— 
to  some  degree — for  conversion  to  civilian 
production  In  the  event  of  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending  on  arms.  These  are  the  Ben- 
dlx  Corp..  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp..  the 
Aerojet  division  of  the  General  "Hre  &  Rub- 
w  Co..  the  American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co  .  and  the  Raytheon  Co, 


BXNOIX    HAS   PLANS 

Bendlx  has  had  a  group  planning  for  con- 
version for  the  last  3  years,  according  to  A.  P. 
Fontane.  execuUve  vice  president.  The  com- 
pany, which  now  devotes  70  percent  of  its 
production  to  military  products,  is  engaged 
in  an  acquisition  program  to  increase  its 
stake  in  nonmllltary  programs,  Mr.  Fontane 
said. 

The  arms  control  problem  Is  placed  In  a 
somewhat  different  context  by  Douglas, 
which  sees  It  as  only  one  of  the  many  long- 
range  problems  it  faces.  One  of  these  is  the 
fear  that  defense  work  will  move  out  of 
southern  California,  where  the  corporation 
is  located. 

A.  J.  Quackenbush,  director  of  corporate 
planning  and  control,  explained  that  Doug- 
las' current  10-year  plan  anticipates  that  de- 
fense spending  will  remain  near  present 
levels. 

However,  he  said.  Douglas  also  has  pre- 
pared two  alternate  contingency  plans.  One 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  cold-war  ten- 
sions wUl  increase  and  that  arms  spending 
will  rise.  The  other  postulates  that  a  de- 
tente wlU  produce  an  arms  control  accord 
with  concomitant  reduced  spending  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  major  contract,  such  as  Douglas'  con- 
tract on  the  late  and  sometimes  lamented 
Skybolt,  ties  up  a  company's  resources.  Un- 
til the  Pentagon  blows  the  whistle  on  the 
contract,  the  company  must  work  on  even 
after  It  anticipates  the  loss.  Only  when  the 
loss  does  occur  can  the  company  act  on  its 
contingency  and   diversification   plans. 

For  that  reason,  the  plans  are  kept  xmder 
constant  review.  But.  for  the  same  reason 
and  no  matter  -how  good  the  plans,  the  pain 
of  the  loss  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  size 
Thus  Douglas  was  thrown  off  balance  by  the 
loss  of  the  Skybolt.  even  though  it  was  not 
caught  off  its  guard. 

The  plan  for  lower  defense  spending  calls 
for  diversification  into  the  consumer  market 
but  does  not  specify  parUcxUar  products 
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Although  Government  expenditure  In 
other  areas  is  tacitly  accepted  by  the  con- 
tractors as  the  escape  hatch  In  an  arms  con- 
trol system,  many  of  them  complain  that 
they  cannot  program  this  spending  in  their 
advanced  planning  because  they  have  no  Idea 
of  Just  what  the  Government  will  do 

"The  big  problem,"  said  Mr.  Quakenbtsh 
of  Douglas,  "is  to  find  out  what  areas  the 
Government  ^ould  shift  their  spending  to. 
Some  attempts  to  8p>ecify  policies  which 
would  go  along  with  disarmament  woiUd  be 
extremely  helpful  to  Industry.  Otherwise 
the  transiUon  would  be  jyery  difficult." 

BETTER    DIRECTION    AWAITED 

A  spokesman  for  North  American  Aviation. 
Inc..  put  It  even  more  bluntly:  "We're  not 
going  off  to  start  a  lot  of  studies  with  the 
remote  hope  that  maybe  one  of  them  will 
hit  the  mark.  We're  waiting  for  a  little  bet- 
ter direction." 

Government  officials,  however,  believe  that 
it  is  up  to  the  companies  to  plot  their  own 
adjustments.  According  to  Arthur  Barber, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Arms  Control,  "Some  of  them  are  going 
to  have  no  alternatives.  There  are  already 
more  contractors  than  are  needed. 

"We  would  like  to  see  them  get  into  com- 
mercial production  with  a  minimum  of 
sweat.    It  is  a  management  challenge." 

Just  what  wo\ild  be  the  Impact  of  dis- 
armament on  the  major  defense  companies? 
Here,  again,  there  Is  a  broad  range  of  opin- 
ion. At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  organizations  such  as 
Ford,  which  commented  that  "arms  control 
WOU14  be  no  special  problem  with  us.  We 
would  Just  put  our  workers  on  something 
else." 

HIS  ONLT  cusTomat 


ASSUMPTIONS    ON    SPENDING 

VirtuaUy  all  of  the  <»ntractor8  that  ac- 
knowledged that  arms  control  lay  within  the 
realm  of  the  possible  also  made  two  assump- 
tions about  Government  spending  if  it  did 
happen.  One  was  that  arms  control  would 
not  signal  an  end  to  Government  spending  on 
a  massive  scale,  but  rather  a  shift  from  stra- 
tegic to  tacUcal  weapons  systems.  The  other 
was  that  any  reducUon  in  defense  spendinR 
would  be  matched  by  spending  on  massive 
civilian  projects. 

These  two  assumptions  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  the  advanced  planning  of  some  con- 
tractors. 

Thomas  Philips,  executive  vice  president 
of  Raytheon,  declared  that  "our  general 
f  eeUng  U  that  even  in  an  arms  control  situa- 
tion, arms  will  still  be  ordered.  The  first 
curtailment  wiU  be  In  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Because  our  work  is  chiefly  in 
tactical  systems  such  as  the  Sparrow  and 
Hawk  (defensive)  missiles,  we  would  be  able 
to  make  the  conversion  successfully  in  any 
shift  of  emphasis  from  strategic  weapons." 

DETECTION    SYSTEM    CONTRACTS 

Raytheon,  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand,  and  several  other  companies 
noted  that  they  already  had  received  con- 
tracU  for  research  and  development  on  In- 
spection systems  to  police  an  arms  control 
agreement.  One  official  said  that  Govern- 
ment spending  on  these  systems  alone  could 
result  in  an  increase  in  defense  orders  for 
his  company. 

One  economist  has  estimated  that  In- 
spection systems  would  necesslute  an  an- 
nual Government  expenditure  of  around  812 
billion.  However.  Defense  Etepartment  offi- 
cials scoff  at  so  large  an  estimate.  They 
said  that  any  system  developed  would  not 
strive  for  perfect  control,  but  would  aim  at 
preventing  cheating  at  an  optimal  cost. 


At  the  other  end  was  the  official  of  the 
company  with  close  to  90  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness In  defense  work  who  commented  with 
grim  humor  that  "if  the  Government  stops 
buying  weapons  we  wUl  go  out  of  business 
just  like  anybody  who  loses  his  only  cus- 
tomer. 

Generally,  however,  the  contractors  feel 
that  although  the  transition  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  It  could  be  made. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  declared  that  potentlaUy  great  mar- 
kets existed  for  its  commercial  aircraft  and 
engines,  and  if  the  transition  were  gradual, 
these  markets  could  be  develop>ed  without 
the  ccxnpany's  losing  strength. 

The  Avco  Corp.  commented  that  although 
much  of  its  work  was  in  defense,  no  one 
project  accounted  for  more  than  5  percent  of 
its  volume  and  therefore  the  company  would 
not  be  subject  to  violent  shifts.  Otho-  com- 
panies with  diversified  product  mixes,  such 
as  American  Machine  &  Foundry,  also  ex- 
pressed confidence  In  their  ability  to  weather 
changes  wrought  by  arms  control  or  dis- 
armament. 

Most  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  were 
always  seeking  commercial  applications  for 
their  military  research  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  make  greater  proflte.  Defense  con- 
tracts produce  very  low  returns  db  invest- 
ment. 

Yet  even  with  this  incentive,  many  com- 
panies, particularly  the  aerospace  companies, 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  real  headway 
into  the  commercial  market. 

The  contractors  often  defer  conversion  ef- 
forts because  they  do  not  know  where  to 
turn.  "We  have  no  idea  of  how  to  market  a 
commercial  product."  a  planning  official  of  a 
major  aerospace  company  declared. 

His  counterpart  In  another  company  rue- 
fully recounted  the  efforts  it  had  made  to 
diversify  by  taking  on  commercial  or  public 
works  projects.^  These  efforts  got  nowhere. 
"We  reaUy  dont  have  products."  he  OMi- 
cluded.  "We  have  a  sclentiflc  capacity.  It's 
like  asking  how  do  you  convert  chemistry." 
Seymour  Melman.  a  professor  of  industrial 
engineering  and  management   at  Columbia 
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University  and  a  enuader  for  conversion 
planning  declared  that  thla  scientific  capac- 
ity developed  by  defense  contractors  amounts 
to  "a  trained  Incapacity  for  operating  In  the 
commercial  market." 

Professor  Melman  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
defense  contractors  would  be  able  to  compete 
for  public  works  contrstcts  without  exten- 
sive and  arduous  retraining  and  reorganiza- 
tion. 

"They  would  have  to  deal  with  nuiny  cus- 
tomers." he  said.  "They  simply  don't  know 
how.  Not  every  State  and  city  has  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  tell  them  what  to 
do.* 

But  Mr.  Barber,  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
,  ment,  said  he  was  sure  the  adjustment  could 
be  made.  "Our  brainpower  has  been  work- 
ing in  outer  space,  but  it  can  be  brought 
back."  he  declared.  "Really  good  brain- 
power can  adjust." 

A  aKASSUHINO  NOTE 

His  colleague  at  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky,  also  sounded  a  reassuring  note. 
He  said  fears  about  what  arms  control 
might  do  to  the  economy  reminded  him  of 
the  story  of  the  man  on  a  sinking  ship  who 
refused  to  get  into  a  lifeboat  because  he  was 
afraid  of  starving  on  a  desert  Island. 

"We  are  much  more  worried,"  he  said, 
"about  the  problem  of  getting  an  effective 
arms  control  agreement." 

The  notion  that  the  American  economy  de- 
pends on  armaments  has  been  generally  dis- 
owned. Mr.  Yarmollnsky,  for  Instance,  dis- 
missed it  as  "a  simplistic  economic  analysis." 
But  virtually  no  one  predicts  that  the  so- 
phisticated defense  industries  of  today  will 
be  able  to  make  the  transition  to  civilian 
production  as  easily  as  their  ancestors  did 
after  World  War  n.  The  reason  given  on 
all  sides  is  the  lack  of  planning. 

A  recent  economic  study  put  the  problem 
succinctly : 

"Swords."  it  noted  wryly,  "do  not  serve 
readily  as  plowshares." 

2S  largest  defense  contractors 


1.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

2.  Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp 

3.  Boeing  Co 

4.  North  Amfrican  Aviatkm 

5.  Oeueral  Electric  Co 

6.  Martin  Marietla,Corp 

7.  Unjtwl  Aircraft  Corp 

8.  American  Telephone,  i 

9.  Sperry-Rand  Corp 

10.  General  Motors  Corp 

11.  Raytheon  Co- 

12.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

13.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co 

14.  Radio  Corp.  of  America 

16.  Republic  Aviation 

W.  Avco  Corp 

17.  McDonnell  Aircraft 

18.  Grumman  Aircraft 

19.  Bendii  Corp 

20.  Ford  Motor  Co 

21.  Westinghouse  Electric 

22.  International  Telephone 

23.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co 

24.  American  Machine  A  Foundry.. 

25.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 

Total 


Fiscal 

1962 

(millions 

•f  dollars) 


1,419.5 

5.6 

1.196.6 

4.7 

1,132.8 

4.4 

1,032.6 

4.0 

975.9 

3.8 

802.7 

3.1 

f     662.7 

2.6 

467.7 

1.8 

46S.6 

1.8 

449.0 

1.8 

406.6 

1.6 

366.1 

1.4 

366.6 

1.4 

339.6 

1.3 

332.8 

1.3 

323.3 

1.3 

310.9 

1.2 

303.6 

1.2 

285.9 

1.1 

260.1 

1.1 

246.0 

1.0 

243.6 

1.0 

234.2 

.9 

187.3 

.7 

185.0 

.7 

12,904.6 


Percent 
of total 


50.0 


Mr.  CLARK.  MrrT»resident,  it  may 
be  that  this  survey  is  unduly  pessimistic 
and  that  defense  industries  have  in  fact 
tangible  plans  for  alternative  production 
activity  outside  the  defense  sector.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  matter  of  direct  congres- 
sional and  national  concern  to  inquire 
whether  practical  alternatives  exist  for 
the  employment  of  defense  industries 
and  their  workforces  outside  the  defense 
program  for  the  fulfillment  of  other 


national    community     and     individual 
needs.  i  ^ 

I  believe  I  express  the  views  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  there 
exists  a  national  obligation  to  assure 
realistic  alternative  utilization  of  de- 
fense involved  industries  with  their 
advanced  technologies  and  superior  re- 
search and  production  facilities.  Rea- 
sonable redeployment  of  those  industries 
and  their  workforces  is  something  that, 
as  a  nation,  we  owe  first  of  all  to  the 
Industries  and  the  workers  themselves. 

We  cannot  possibly  leave  great  de- 
fense industries  and  millions  of  their 
workers  in  so  vulnerable  a  position  that 
they  constitute  an  independent  obstacle 
to  the  achievement  of  a  stable  peace. 
We  must  not  forget  the  admonition  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  last  speech, 
to  remain  on  guard  against  a  military - 
industrial  complex  which  might  add 
fuel  to  the  fiames  of  the  arms  race  if  it 
is  left  with  no  alternative  outlet  for  its 
expertise,  energy,  and  productive  ca- 
pacity except  defense. 

We  have  a  national  obligation  to  bring 
the  many  lessons  we  have  learned  in 
defense-related  enterprise  to  bear  upon 
the  continuing  unmet  needs  of  our  com- 
munities and  our  people — needs  which 
the  great  def«nse  industries  and  their 
advanced  technologies  may  be  able  to 
help  meet  in  this  century  of  technological 
revolution.  Certainly  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  decade,  in  defense  and  in  space, 
the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  na- 
tional goals  undreamed  of  a  decade  ago. 
We  have  assembled  in  recognition  of  new 
national  goals  in  space,  in  communica- 
tion, and  in  national  security — expert 
teams  of  engineers,  research  men.  and 
men  of  industry  as  well  as  production 
forces.  By  a  massive  infusion  of  human 
effort,  these  teams  have  put  man  into 
space  and  will,  hopefully  soon,  place 
men  on  the  moon  and  on  other  planets. 

We  have  proved  through  these  efforts, 
that  when,  as  a  nation,  we  clearly  define 
for  ourselves  a  priority  goal,  our  20th- 
century  technology  can  span  in  a  matter 
of  months  or  a  few  years  a  human  ad- 
vance which  might  otherwise  have  taken 
decades  for  its  achievement. 

In  my  view  the  time  is  soon  approach- 
ing when  we  must  harness  the  kinds  of 
energies  and  technical  skills  and  of 
know-how  which  have  been  created  to 
meet  national  goals  in  defense  and  in 
space,  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life.  There  are  vast  un- 
met community  and  human  needs  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
depressed  areas  or  to  poverty.  Ther^ 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  wish  sim- 
ply to  better  their  lot.  Our  technology 
has  the  capacity  to  help  them  do  just 
that. 

I  have  in  mind  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  benefit  from  a  mass 
urban  and  interurban  transportation 
system — eCBcient,  speedy,  and  Inexpen- 
sive. I  believe  that  the  experts  on  pro- 
pulsion who  can  put  tons  of  instruments 
on  the  Moon  or  send  a  man  around  the 
Earth  In  90  minutes,  could  get  a  com- 
muter to  his  job  and  back  to  his  home,  30 
miles  away,  In  one-half  or  one-quarter 
the  coDunuting  time  presently  endured  by 
millions  of  working  citizens,  because  ade- 


quate research  is  not  being  done  by  the 
top  brains  of  the  coimtry  on  problems 
like  these. 

I  have  in  mind  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can children  who  are  waiting  for  the 
benefits  of  20th-century  technology  to 
provide  them  with'  adequate  schools, 
educational  facilities,  and  teaching 
aids.  I  am  confident  that  a  communica- 
tions system  which  can  flash  a  television 
picture  around  the  Earth  in  an  instant, 
can  solve  the  communications  tangle  in 
our  schools  and  provide  a  topnotch  in- 
formation and  education  service  to  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren. 

We  know,  too,  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can families  who  desire  to  purchase  a 
private  home  cannot  achieve  that  goal 
until  the  housing  industry  creates  new 
habitable  housing  at  lower  price  levels. 
Millions  of  Americans  would  buy  a  sum- 
merhouse  If  there  were  available  for 
purchase  and  construction  a  habitable 
vacation  home  at  a  price  range  under  „ 
$4,000.  So,  too.  the  development  of  our 
national  resources  can  produce  untold 
benefits  for  communities  whose  produc- 
tive potential  today  suffers  from  lack  of 
an  adequate  water  supply,  or  other  re- 
source deficiencies. 

Can  we  harness  the  technology  which 
has  put  us  in  space  to  meet  pressing  hu- 
man and  communty  goals?  What  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  providing  the  benefits  of  20th-century 
technology  to  a  community's  schools,  its 
mass  transportation  system,  its  public 
works,  and  its  productive  resources? 
These  are  some  of  the  challenging  ques- 
tions for  which  we  must  find  answers, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  innovat- 
ing economy — this  economy  of  system- 
atic invention — the  new)  jobs  we  need 
so  desperately  will  not  come  necessarily 
from  the  application  of  sophisticated 
technology  to  traditional  productive  en- 
terprise, but  they  will  come  from  the 
application  of  technology  to  whole  new 
lines  of  endeavor  and  unmet  need.  This 
is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  manr>ower 
revolution  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  plan  not 
only  for  war  but  equally  for  peace  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  lor  this  reason  that  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  will  be  exploring  in  com- 
ing weeks  the  manpower  implications  of 
national  defense  production,  adjustments 
and  shifts  in  manpower  requirements  in 
the  defense  sector,  national  preparedness 
for  shifting  use  of  manpower  resources 
in  the  event  of  arms  reductions  or  dis- 
armament, and  the  potential  for  apply- 
ing new  technological  frontiers  to  the 
solution  of  increasingly  burdensome  pub- 
lic and  community  needs  in  our  Nation. 

Following  its  hearings,  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hold  them — and  I  trust  we 
shall  be — the  committee  is  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  able  to  make  concrete  pro- 
posals to  the  full  committee,  and  in  turn 
to  the  Congress,  to  assure  that  indus- 
trial skills  and  human  resources  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  defense  and  space 
programs  of  the  United  States  are  put  to 
maximum  use  for  the  meeting  of  civilian 
needs  whenever  they  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  serve  the  interest  of  national 
security.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  one 
of  the  routes  to  full  employment. 
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That  route  mutt  be  explored.  It 
should  not  be  stalled  by  a  filibuster. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
an  article  entitled  "If  Cuts  Come  in  De- 
fense Spending."  published  in  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Survey  for  August  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  Cuts  Com*  in  Dd'ensk  Spending 
Besides  stirrlifig  cautious  hope  of  a  thaw  in 
the  cold  war.  the  agreement  to  limit  nuclear 
weapons  testing  has  prompted  fresh  surmise 
about  the  economic  effects  that  would  ensue 
If  a  reduction  were  to  occur  in  U.S.  defense 
spending.  The  first  of  the  two  reactions  may 
be  premature,  but  the  second  is  almost  cer- 
tainly overdue.  Well  before  the  Moscow 
accord,  a  number  of  developments  were  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  pat- 
tern of  steadily  increasing  outlays  for  na- 
tional security.  Even  clearer  have  been 
signs  that  the  composition  of  defense  ex- 
penditure Is  likely  to  shift.  Either  event — 
reduction  or  restructuring — ^would  Impose 
economic  adjustments  on  individuals,  com- 
panies, and  communities.  The  prospect, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  receiving  consider- 
ation in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
where  adjustment  would  chiefly  fall.  Thus 
far.  It  appears  to  have  been  rather  broadly 
neglected. 

The  developments  that  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  include  cerUin  implica- 
tions that  flow  from  the  basic  strategy  of 
VS.  defense:  the  high  level  that  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  nuclear  weapons  already  has 
reached:  signs  (including  the  partial  ban 
on  tests)  of  a  new  basis  for  International 
negotiations;  and  intimations  of  a  chang- 
ing mood  in  Congress. 

The  picture,  admittedly,  could  be  changed 
overnight  by  any  of  a  host  of  conceivable 
happenings,  many  of  which  are  outside  this 
coxmtrys  control.  There  U  stUl  no  ground 
for  assuming  a  change  in  the  Communist 
aim  of  world  domination.  Subject  to  such 
quallflcation,  however,  it  seems  more  rea- 
sonable now  than  at  any  previous  time  In 
the  cold  war  to  begin  looking  for  a  turn  In 
the  long  road  of  higher  and  higher  mUltary 
costs. 

Directions  already  taken  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  defense  budget  are  signaling  vir- 
tually assured  shifts  in  the  make-up  of  fu- 
ture outlays.  They  also  hint  at  a  possible 
lowering  of  costs — at  least  in  relation  to  total 
economic  output  and  perhaps  even  in  abso- 
lute amount.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  administration  is  asking  for  authority 
to  commit  in  fiscal  year  1964  the  highest 
amount  devoted  to  national  security  In  any 
peacetime  year— a  toUl  of  »66.7  billion  for 
all  defense  purposes,  including  military  aid, 
civil  defense,  and  parts  of  the  space  and 
atomic  energy  programs. 

XASINQ    UP    ON    STRATEGIC    RETALIATORY    FORCES 

Within  the  total,  there  Is  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  funds  requested  for  strategic 
retaliatory  forces,  the  category  that  includes 
development  and  procurement  of  such  high- 
cost  items  as  Titan.  Minuteman.  and  Polaris 
missiles,  nuclear  submarines,  and  long-range 
bombers.  These  are  components  of  the  U.S. 
retaliatory  capacity,  intended  to  deter  any 
potential  attacker  by  letUng  him  know  he 
would    be   destroyed   by  the  counterpunch. 

At  $7.3  billion,  the  strategic  retaliatory 
forces  request  for  fiscal  1964  Is  $1.3  billion 
less  than  the  estimated  appropriation  for 
the  same  category  in  flaoal  1963.  and  $1.8  bU- 
lion  less  than  was  actually  committed  for 
fiscal  1962.  The  taperlng-off  suggests  that 
the  building  of  a  massive  nuclear  strikeback 
force — a  program  which  in  its  pre«ent  phase 
began  about  1968 — has  reached  a  level  where 
further   buildup   can   piMely   proceed   at   a 


more  modest  pace.  This  would  mean  that 
the  cost  peak  of  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
has  been  passed.  If  it  has,  the  effect  on 
expenditures  could  be  considerable.  The 
bluing  of  strategic  weapons  and  delivery 
vehicles  "for  stock,"  as  distlnguifihed  from 
research  and  development  outlays,  is  ctir- 
rently  running  in  the  vicinity  of  $4  bUllon 
per  year.  Research  and  development  costs 
for  strategic  retallat(M7  forces  have  already 
started  downhill,  being  programed  at  about 
$1  bUllon  for  fiscal  1964,  compared  with  $1.6 
billion  the  year  before. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  told  Congress 
last  winter  that  development  costs  for  long- 
range  missiles,  which  were  very  high  during 
the  period  of  breakthrough  Into  the  present 
technology,  are  likely  to  diminish  after  fiscal 
1964  and  that  development  expenses  for 
"new  generations"  of  missiles  are  expected 
to  be  lower  than  those  for  the  present  sys- 
tems. He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  "in  a  position  where  we  can 
now  afford  to  move  more  carefully  In  the 
initiation  of  new  major  weapon  system  de- 
velopments." 

THE    OVERKILL    ARGUMENT 

Related  to  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of 
nuclear  deterrence  is  the  controversial  con- 
cept of  "overkill" — a  term  used  to  denote 
nuclear  capacity  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  a  given  enemy  in  a  single  strike.  A 
number  erf  analysts  hold  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  a 
mutual  status  of  overkill,  many  times  over. 
The  grim  mathematics  of  their  computations 
involves  rather  broad  assumptions  as  to  the 
accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  weapons  that 
have  never  been  used,  and  many  experts  dis- 
pute the  overkill  thesis  or  discount  its  sig- 
nificance. Secretary  McNamara  disavows 
the  concept  as  customarily  presented.  But 
he  did  tell  Congress  In  discussing  the  current 
budget  proposal: 

"Given  the  force  we  have  today,  I  believe 
that  that  force  can  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
with  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  mean  that  in  any  normal  sense 
of  the  word  "destroy."  It  can  be  destroyed 
as  a  civlllaed  nation  of  the  20th  century, 
by  destroying  its  industrlfd  capacity,  by  de- 
stroying a  high  percentage  of  the  population, 
and  by  destroying  its  military  powef." 

An  appraisal  of  the  Soviet  striking  force 
prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies — an  unofficial  analytical  group  based 
in  England  and  supported  by  the  Ford  Toxxa- 
daUon — Indicates  far  more  than  enough 
capacity  to  knock  out  aU  UJ3.  cities  of  more 
than  100.000  population. 

Without  conceding  validity  to  the  overkill 
theory,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  sat- 
uration of  deterrence  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. A  nation  feeling  it  has  reached  that 
point  might  well  decide  that  further  stock- 
piling of  present  types  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  vehicles  would  not 
yield  enough  military  advantage  to  be  worth 
the  cost.  Such  a  conclusion  may  account  in 
part  for  the  sudden  Soviet  willingness  to 
accept  the  long-standing  U.S.  InlUatlve  to- 
ward a  limitation  on  nuclear  testing. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  confirmed  within  recent 
weeks  that  it  plans  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  output  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  weapons.  And  Secretary  McNamara 
said  earlier  this  year:  "In  adding  to  a  de- 
fense budget  as  large  as  the  one  we  now 
have,  we  begin  to  encounter  the  law  of  dim- 
inishing returns,  where  each  additional  In- 
crement of  resources  applied  produces  a 
smaUer  increment  of  overaU  defense  capa- 
bUlty."  OuUlning  .the  Defense  Depart- 
ment"s  plans  for  weapons  acquisition 
through  1968,  he  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee: "Further  increases  In  the  large 
forces  already  programed  would  iMX}vlde 
only  nuu^lnal  Increases  In  capabilities  In 
relaUon  to  their  additional  oost." 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Mutual  deterrence  on  the  nuclear  level 
does  not  Insure  a  reduction  In  defense  spend- 
ing. Any  number  of  developments  could 
thwart  such  a  trend.  Serious  new  eruptions 
of  International  trouble  would  almost  cer- 
tainly Involve  heavlCT  outUys.  A  return  of 
inflaUon  in  the  U.S.  economy  would  Increase 
the  dollar  cost  of  defense.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  possible  policy  decisions 
that  could  soak  up  any  savings  that  might 
be  effected  by  curtailing  or  even  stopping  the 
purchase  of  strategic  hardware  of  existing 
tjrpes. 

For  example,  such  savings  could  be  ne- 
gated by  greatly  Increased  expenditures  for 
the  development  and  procurement  of  an 
antimissile  system.  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Direc- 
ts of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  has  said:  '"Th% 
contest  probably  most  significant  In  current 
research  and  development  efforts  with  poten- 
tial to  alter  the  strategic  equation  Is  the 
contest  between  our  antlballlstlc  missile  ca- 
pability and  the  penetration  aid  capacity  of 
the  enemy."  If  a  significant  breakthrough 
in  antlmlssUery  should  occur,  It  would  al- 
most certainly  touch  off  a  massive  and  ex- 
pensive procurement  program. 

It  might  also  mean  greatly  Increased  out- 
lays for  faUout  shelters  if  the  nature  of  the 
antimissile  device  were  such  that  many  of 
the  knockouts  of  enemy  weapons  would  be 
likely  to  occur  over  U.S.  soU  at  altitudes 
where  large  do*8  of  radioactivity  w^ld  be 
dumped  on  the  groxmd.  Yet  another  possi- 
bility involving  heavy  spending  is  that  vast 
civil  defense  programs  might  be  adopted  In 
lieu  of  an  antimissile  system. 

For  the  present,  the  modest  reductions 
that  have  been  made  or  scheduled  in  the  cost 
of  the  strategic  retaliatory  forces  have  been 
more  than  offset  by  increases  In  the  amounts 
aUotted  to  "general  purpose"  forces,  the  men 
and  machines  of  conventional  war.  Greater 
emphasis  on  eqiUpplng  and  maintaining  this 
kind  of  force  could  continue  for  a  while  to 
offset  savings  that  may  be  realized  In  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  strategic 
weapons.  Short  of  actual  engagement  how- 
ever, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  buildup  of  ordi- 
nary combat  units  will  be  on  such  a  scale  as 
would  continue  Indefinitely  to  Involve  an- 
nual cost  Increases. 

A    CRIMP   FROM    CHINA 

Eventual  attainment  of  some  degree  of 
nuclear  capability  by  Communist  China 
could  put  a  crimp  In  prospects  for  reducing 
total  U.S.  defense  costs.  The  then-achieved 
or  soon-to-be-reached  level  of  \3S.  deterrent 
power  might  be  judged  adequate  to  cover 
both  China  and  Russia,  so  that  presently 
programed  manuf actvu-e  of  strategic  weapons 
would  not  need  to  be  increased  on  that  spe- 
cific account.  The  psychological  Impact  of 
even  a  crude  nuclear  explosion  by  Red  China 
however,  could  lead  to  Inci'feases  in  U.s! 
military  aid  to  non-Communist  countries  in 
the  Far  East  for  morale  purposes. 

It  is  commonly — if  debatably — assumed 
now  that  the  Chinese  Communists' wUl  not 
receive  help  from  Russia  In  their  efforts  to 
become  a  nuclear  power.  Without  such  help 
the  development  of  an  actual  nuclear  po- 
tential—Including deUvery  system^^— seems  a 
long  way  off  foe  Bed  China.  A  showoff  test 
detonation,  however,  might  be  managed  In 
the  relatively  near  future.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  the  consistently  belligerent  posture  of 
Peiplng  creates  an  additional  major  focus 
to  which  the  U.S.  defense  effort  must  be 
addressed — and  this  affects  defense  coeu. 

No  major  direct  effect  on  tJJ&.  mUltary 
spending  can  be  expected  from  ^he  agree- 
ment reached  by  this  coxmtry.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear  teat- 
ing.  For  the  longer  nm,  the  contract  drawn 
at  Moscow — and  the  somewhat  easier  Inter- 
national atmosphere  that  helped  prepare 
the  way  for  it— -oould  strengthen  the  chance 
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of  reaching  agreements  later  on  to  limit  pro- 
duction at  certain  kinds  of  weapon  syBtema. 
If  ratification  of  the  Moscow  compact  comes 
without  aerloua  dlfflcuity.  the  impetus  to  try 
for  some  kind  of  start  toward  arms  limita- 
tion could  be  considerable. 

Meanwhile,  hope  for  future  relief  from  the 
economic  drain  of  defense  ependUig  must  be 
shaded  by  the  prospect  of  rising  Federal  out- 
lays for  space  programs.  Only  a  part  of  the 
total  spMkce  expenditure  comes  within  the 
defense  budget  (for  fiscal  1904.  $1.7  billion 
of  a  space  total  of  $7.4  billion),  but  in  their 
effect  on  the  economy  the  two  are  very  much 
alike.  Present  estimates  of  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing the  "commitment"  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  the  end  of  this  decade  range  all  the 
way  from  tao  to  940  bUUon. 

A  CHANGS  DT  CONGRESS 

The  Initial  frenzy  of  the  space  race  has 
calmed  somewhat,  however,  as  the  military 
significance  of  >he  effort  has  been  put  In 
perspective  and  even  Its  assimied  scientific 
value  has  been  deflated  by  an  Increasing 
chonis  of  professional  doubt.  In  Congress, 
a  new  skepticism  about  crash  programs  in 
space  Is  evident.  The  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  cut  $470  mil- 
lion from  the  $5.7  billion  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  19<(4. 
This  Is  the  first  time  since  the  space  age 
began  that  a  congressional  unit  has  asserted 
Itself  with  a  sizable  reduction  In  the  spend- 
ing authorization  requested  for  space. 

Other  recent  expressions  of  the  congres- 
sional mood  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
the  established  trend  of  rising  defense  ex- 
penditures may  possibly  be  halted  and  even 
reversed.  The 'House,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  major  Items  in  the  19€4  defense  budget, 
cut  nearly  $3  billion  from  the  $49  billion  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wanted  to  cut  as  much  as 
$3  billion. 

Representative  Mabon.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  took  note  last  winter  of  a 
growing  economy-mlndness  among  some  of 
hlB  colleagues.  Be  said  they  were  asking 
him:  "Where  can  we  cut  this  defense  budget? 
We  have  got  to  make  a  reduction  In  defense 
spending  and  at  the  same  time  not  Impair 
our  military  strength." 

But.  he  also  noted,  there  Is  a  coiinterforce 
to  this  sentiment,  both  In  Congress  and  In 
the  Nation  at  large.  •These  urges  to  reduce 
the  defense  budget."  he  predicted,  "will  be 
matched  eqiially.  if  not  excelled,  by  more 
determined  urging  to  Increase  the  defense 
budget."  In  the  same  context.  Secretary 
McNamara  stated:  "My  problem  has  been  to 
prevent  appropriations  exceeding  those  which 
we  have  recommended.  There  have  been 
tremendous  pressures,  for  example,  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  programs  that  I  do  not 
believe  add  to  our  national  security." 

The  substantial  sentiment  favoring  big- 
ger defense  spending  reflects  In  part  a  sin- 
cerely held  conviction  that  a  nation,  once 
embarked  on  a  course  of  preparedness,  should 
keep  going  as  far  and  as  fast  as  Its  resources 
wUl  possibly  allow.  It  also  reflects,  however, 
the  existence  of  a  built-in  obstacle  to  reduc- 
tions In  defense  outlays — namely,  the  extent 
to  which  the  X5S,.  economy  has  become  a  de- 
fense economy.  With  about  one-tenth  of 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  military 
purposes  year  after  year,  there  has  developed 
an  element  of  reluctance,  both  public  and 
private,  toward  cutting  back  so  sizable  a  sec- 
Ux  of  economic  activity.  Thus  the  very  fact 
that  makes  it  Important  to  prepare  far  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction  In  defense  out- 
lays— that  Is.  the  economy's  heavy  Involve- 
ment in  defense — could  also  make  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve  reduction. 
>  This  paradox  was  hinted  at  in  the  trou- 
bled conmient  with  which  President  Elsen- 
hower departed  the  White  House  in  1901. 


The  man  who  had  held  both  the  highest 
military  and  the  highest  civilian  ofllce  in 
the  United  States  remarked  that  there  was 
no  precedent  in  American  history  for  the  ex- 
isting "conjunction  of  an  Inunense  Military 
Establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry." 
He  cautioned:  "We  recognize  the  Imperative 
need  for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not 
fall  to  comprehend  Its  grave  Implications." 
President  Elsenhower's  expressed  concern 
was  principally  over  "the  potential  for  the 
dlsa£trous  rise  of  misplaced  power,"  a  danger 
against  which  he  urged  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens.  Lees  dramatic, 
but  no  less  real.  Is  a  new  potential  for  eco- 
nomic distortion  and  disturbance  that  has 
been  created  by  the  growth  of  military  pre- 
paredness Into  a  vast  and  continuing  public 
enterprise.  Decisions  made  in  the  Penta- 
gon— and  often  based,  quite  properly,  on 
considerations  totally  unrelated  to  the  mar- 
ket place — can  have  deep  effect  on  the  future 
of  companies  and  of  whole  communities.  A 
subtle  change  in  strategic  approach,  a  shift 
of  emphasis  from  one  kind  of  missile  to  an- 
other, a  phasing-out  of  procurement  of  a 
given  Item  because  a  better  one  Is  coming 
along — any  of  these  can  confront  the  af- 
fected firms  and  Individuals  with  sudden 
and  substantial  retuljustment. 

MISSINaTHX  POINT 

Shakeups  of  these  kinds  have  occurred 
often  enough  to  make  Indiytry  aware  that 
there  are  uncertainties  in  producing  for  de- 
fense. There  appears  to  he  considerably 
less  focus  of  attention  on  the  uncertainty 
from  another  source:  the  possibility  that 
spending  for  defenje  may  begin  one  of  these 
years  to  decline  significantly  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing Its  pattern  of  perennial  Increase.  A 
Senate  rubconunlttee  recently  queried  a 
sampling  of  defense  contractors  en  what 
they  are  doing  to  get  ready  for  possible  cuts 
in  Federal  arms  outlays.  Only  about  one  in 
six  reported  it  had  conducted  any  kind  of 
study  as  to  how  it  would  respond  to  the  loss 
of  business  presumably  involved  In  a  defense 
cutback. 

With  the  intention  of  stlmuUting  more 
active  consideration  of  readjustment  prob- 
lems, the  Defense  Department  recently 
formed  a  subgroup  within  the  Defense  Ad- 
visory Council  to  examine  "the  economic  as- 
pect of  possible  arms  control  arrangements." 
Members  Include  Department  offlclals.  repre- 
sentatives of  defense  industry  associations, 
and  a  labor  union  official. 

Notwithstanding  the  prods  from  Wash- 
ington, It  Is  difficult  for  many  defense  pro- 
ducers to  feel  a  tense  of  urgency  about  pre- 
paring for  a  possible  slowdown  in  the  pace 
of  military  business.  Their  reaction  merely 
mirrors  that  of  a  whole  society  conditioned 
to  the  steady  escalation  of  defense  needs. 
Cold  war  by  Its  nature  carries  the  implica- 
tion of  going  on  Indefinitely.  Arms  cutbacks, 
to  most  people,  still  mean  only  the  massive, 
idealistic  kinCFbf  disarmament  that  Is  a  re- 
mote dream  in  today's  world  of  tension. 

LrrrLK  oesahmaxent  each  oat 
Accordingly,  the  real  challenge  of  work- 
ing out  of  the  armaments  bind  Is  largely 
ignored.  A  few  theoreticians  tinker  wfth 
models  of  an  economy  in  which  defense  ex- 
penditures have  been  cut  by  half  or  more, 
but  very  little  serious  consideration  is  given 
to  the  problems  of  living  with  a  gradual, 
modest  step-down  of  the  total. 

These  are  the  problems  of  small  economic 
units — areas,  companies.  Individuals — rather 
than  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Arguing 
about  how  to  divide  a  $20  billion  defense- 
budget  saving  among  debt  retirement,  tax 
reduction,  and  Increased  public  works  Is  an 
Interesting  exercise  for  an  academic  seminar. 
Hopefully  It  will  some  day  have  practical 
application.  Tbe  recUlstlc.  near-at-hand 
questions  raised  by  the  new  outlook  for  de- 
fense spending,  however,  are  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  communities  where  defense- 


based   companies   are   clustered   or  military 
Installations  form  the  economic  core. 

conccntbatiom   or  detensz   industry 

Concentration  In  certain  Industries  and 
certain  regions  la  an  Inevitable  character- 
istic of  defense  activity.  A  Government  re- 
port reflectmg  the  situation  In  1960  showed 
that  94  percent  of  all  employment  in  the 
aircraft  and  parts  industry  was  attributable 
to  defense  contracts.  61  percent  In  shipbuild- 
ing and  repairing,  38  percent  In  electric 
components  and  accessories.  In  ordnance 
and  directly  related  fields,  of  course,  all  Jobs 
were  depend<;nt  on  defense. 

In  seven  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 10  percent  or  more  of  personal  In- 
come was  from  the  payrolls  of  defense 
agencies  (both  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel) or  defense-related  indiistrles.  The 
ratios  ranged  from  29  percent  In  Alaska  to 
10  percent  in  California,  with  Hawaii,  Vir- 
ginia. Wa£hlngton,  Maryland.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  New  Mexico  coming  between. 
Some  local  communities,  of  course,  showed 
considerably   higher  ratios. 

cxmNo  azAOT :  thx  adjustmxnt  proruem 

How  can  areas  vulnerable  to  defense  cut- 
backs prepare  to  offset  possible  future  shrink- 
age In  military  contracts?  Those  that  al- 
ready have  some  diversification  will  be  in 
better  shape  to  make  the  adjustment  than 
all-out  defense  towns.  The  latter  probably 
still  have  time  to  try  to  attract  a  leavening 
of  civilian  enterprises  and  encourage  steps 
toward  conversion  by  present  companies,  but 
the  effort  ought  not  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

People,  as  well  as  companies,  will  have  to 
"convert."  A  generation  of  specialized  pro- 
fessionals exists  whose  training  has  been 
mainly  defense  directed  and  whose  whole 
work  experience  has  been  In  that  field.  Even 
for  those  with  a  predefense  background,  re- 
entry Into  a  vastly  changed  civilian  tech- 
nology will  present  problems  of  adjustment. 
Defense  workers  at  all  levels  of  skill  and  spe- 
cialization, if  their  Jobs  dry  up.  face  a  prob- 
able need  to  retrain,  poeslbly  to  relocate.  Ad- 
justment is  primarily  a  matter  of  Individual 
Initiative,  which  the  prudent  presumably 
are  already  exercising  by  laying  preparatory 
plans.     But  many  will  need  help. 

Depending  on  the  severity  of  the  circum- 
stances, financial  aid  probably  will  be  re- 
quired from  Federal  or  State  Governments, 
perhaps  both.  Since  the  problem  Is  essen- 
tially a  product  of  national  policies  dictated 
by  the  needs  of  security.  Government  must 
be  expected  to  assist  In  the  solution. 

The  assistance  should  be  temporary  and 
should  aim  at  helping  individuals,  compa- 
nies, and  communities  Integrate  as  soon  as 
possible  into  the  ongoing  private  economy. 
If  dependence  on  defense  spending  Is  merely 
replaced  by  long-range  dependence  on  some 
other  Government  program,  the  overall  econ- 
omy will  lose  the  opportunity  for  Increased 
thrust  that  could  come  from  transfer  of  a 
portion  of  activity  out  of  the  public  sector 
into  the  private.  The  governmental  role  In 
adjustment  to  any  gradual  phasing  down 
of  defense  expenditures  ought  to  be  one  of 
lubricating  the  friction  points  rather  than 
stoking  the  engine. 

Such  a  role  might  include  emergency  aids 
similar  to  those  designed  for  rehabilitation 
of  depressed  areas  or  for  relief  of  individuals 
and  comp:inles  adversely  affected  by  tariff 
reductions — relocation  allowances,  payment 
during  retraining.  Improved  placement  serv- 
ices, credit  assistance.  Even  before  rescue 
msasures  are  necessary,  however,  there  are 
more  Imaginative  steps  the  Government 
could  be  taking  that  should  lessen  the  need 
for  palliatives  later  on. 

If,  for  instance,  a  modest  allowance  were 
granted  to  defense  contractors  for  research 
aimed  at  ooaversion  to  nonmilltary  activity, 
many  companies  could  greatly  Improve  their 
chance  of    making   the    transition  success- 


fully—And of  taking  their  employees  with 
them. 

Without  some  provision  of  this  type,  many 
defense  companies — especially  the  smaller 
ones  and  those  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
engaged  in  military  work — cannot  afford  to 
divert  resources  to  disarmament  Insurance. 
Profit  margins  are  generally  low  in  the  fiercely 
competitive  defense  industry,  with  its 
one  buyer  and  mulUtude  of  sellers.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  said : 

"The  average  profit  as  a  percent  of  sales 
on  defense  work,  for  example.  Is  something 
on  the  order  of  3  percent-plus.  This  is  far 
too  low  a  rate  In  relation  to  the  Investment 
required  to  draw  to  this  defense  business 
the  most  efficient  resources  in  terms  of  hu- 
man abilities  and  equipment." 

Encouragement  of  research  looking  to  con- 
version is  an  especially  attracUve  idea  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  development  of  new 
products  Is  a  prime  source  of  the  kind  of 
lift  and  excitement  that  will  be  needed  to 
perk  up  demand  In  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy if  demand  Is  being  withdrawn  from 
another;  second,  research  geared  to  the  civil- 
ian economy  has  suffered  heavily  In  recent 
years  from  the  preemptive  requirements  of 
defense  and  space.  Scientists  have  been 
recruited  away  from  both  commercial  and 
academic  activity— in  far  greater  nimibers. 
It  is  often  alleged,  than  can  be  efficiently 
employed.  If  'stockpiling"  of  scientists  is 
in  fact  being  practiced  as  widely  as  some 
crlUcs  have  charged,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
major  wastes  In  the  defense  and  space  efforts. 
An  Important  part  of  getting  ready  for  a 
possible  curtailment  of  defense  activity  Is 
the  reorientation  toward  nonmilltary  wants 
and  needs  of  a  part  of  the  Nation's  great 
new  research  capability, 

wrrH  a  oirrxazNcz:  demobilization 

AND    DISARMAMENT 

It  is  only  partly  relevent  to  the  present 
sltuaUon  to  recall  the  ease  with  which  the 
US.  economy,  after  major  wars,  has  adjust- 
ed to  cuts  In  military  spending  many  times 
more  maaslve  than  anything  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably contemplated  In  this  decade.  One 
Important  distinction  is  that  those  ad- 
justments came  after  shooting  wars.  Short- 
ages of  civilian  goods,  pent-up  demand,  and 
the  liquid  aftermath  of  Inflationary  war 
financing  smoothed  the  transition.  None 
of  thoee  factors  exists  now;  In  fact,  there 
Is  the  converse  circumstance  of  an  uncom- 
fortably high  level  of  unemployment. 

Today's  defense  industry,  moreover,  Is  dif- 
ferent In  nature  from  that  which  csune  out 
of  past  wars.  In  those  cases  the  work  of 
war  war  done  by  a  civilian  Industry  hastily 
converted  to  military  production.  A  large 
part  of  the  present  apparatus,  by  contrast, 
came  Into  existence  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  producing  defense  goods  or  services;  It 
has  no  prior  history  of  civilian  output. 
The  problem  ahead  of  It  Is  not  reconversion 
but  conversion,  a  much  more  difficult  ad- 
justment. It  means  breaking  into  an  un- 
familiar kind  of  market,  meeting  a  new  kind 
of  compeUtlon.  graspint  drastically  differ- 
ent managerial  concepts.  The  complexity 
of  the  challenge  accents  the  desirability  of 
starting  to  plan  early. 

Despite  the  Important  differences  In  set- 
ting, the  successful  adjustments  after  World 
Wars  I  and  n  and  Korea  do  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  proepects  for  accommodating  a 
decline  in  cold-war  arms  budgets.  They 
prove  that  military  spending  is  replaceable 
without  shrinkage  of  the  total  economy,  and 
therefore  that  It  has  no  unique  magic  as  a 
"timulant  to  or  sustainer  of  economic 
growth.  The  problems  of  effecting  the  re- 
placement may  be  harder  In  the  current  con- 
text, requiring  earlier  and  greater  deliberate 
efforu  on  the  part  of  all  groups  oonoemed, 
but  the  basic  lesson  of  the  past  is  still 
Valid. 

That  lesson  should  be  answer  enough  for 
any  who  might  be  inclined  to  resist  cuts 


In  defense  spending  on  the  ground  that  the 
economy  "can't  afford  it."  For  a  long  time 
It  was  a  standard  Communist  deprecation 
of  capitalist  economies  to  allege  that  they 
needed  the  fuel  of  armaments  activity  to 
keep  going.  That  theme  has  changed.  The 
Russian  Government,  replying  in  1961  to 
questions  of  a  United  Nations  group  study- 
ing disarmament,  asserted — not  sxirprising- 
ly — that  changing  over  from  military  to  non- 
milltary production  would  present  no  eco- 
nomic problems  for  Socialist  coxmtries. 
Then,  in  a  remarkable  revision  of  party 
dogma.  It  added:  "Nor  are  there  any  insxir- 
mountable  economic  obstacles  to  disarma- 
ment for  the  capitalist  countries,  Includlne 
the  United  States." 

What  a  pity  It  would  be  if  falnt-faithed 
capitalists  were  to  pick  up  a  tired  old  line 
that  the  Communists  appear  to  have 
dropped 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  REAL  ISSUES  IN  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA—AN EDITORIAL     < 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
editorial  in  its  October  8  issue,  the 
Vision  Letter,  an  authoritative  weekly 
newsletter  devoted  to  analyzing  Latin 
American  affairs,  places  into  proper  fo- 
cus what  it  terms  "The  Real  Issues  In 
Latin  America."  Although  it  is  an 
angry  editorial.  It  contains  the  essence 
of  what  I  feel  Is  the  true  and  correct 
picture  of  events  which  have  transpired 
in  that  area  in  recent  days.  While  we 
may  not  agree  with  all  the  contentions 
set  out,  the  editorial  cannot  be  ignored 
nor  can  we  afford  not  to  assess  the  views 
outlined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  placed  In  the 

RCCORD.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Issues  m  Latin  America 

With  all  Washington's  head-holding  de- 
spair about  the  miUtary  takeovers  in  Hon- 
diuras  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  be- 
fore them  in  Ecuador  and  Guatemala  In  this 
year  alone,  the  real  Issues  facing  the  hemi- 
sphere arent  even  being  debated.  These  are 
simply:  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  In  partnership  with  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  struggle  to  block  the  spread 
of  Castro-oommunlsm,  again  in  partnership 
with  the  United  States. 

Because  It  is  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world,  becaxise  it  Is  the  bulwark  of  the 
West's  stniggle  against  oommunlsm,  and  be- 
cause it  U  the  natural  leader  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  these  huge  and  fundamental 
problems  are  laid  in  the  lap  of  the  United 
States.  They  cannot  be  avoided.  Events  In 
Santo  Domingo  and  Tegucigalpa  cannot  be 
explained,  as  the  administration  would  like. 
on  the  basis  of  "local  situations"  without  rel- 
evance to  the  Latin  American  whole.  They 
are  direcUy  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
traUon  is  not  living  up  to  the  fundamental 
challenges  facing  It; 

The  isolation  of  Cuba  is  a  myth.  Otatio- 
Communist  agents  are  openly  at  war  with 
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every  government  on  the  arc  of  the  Carib- 
bean. Homegrown  extremists  threaten  the 
stability  of  other  nations  further  to  the 
south.  The  administration  stlU  has  no  pro- 
gram with  a  Chinaman's  chance  of  toppling 
the  Castro  regime,  and  it  has  yet  to  work 
out  a  policy  flexible  enough  to  help  other 
countries  fight  local  and  Imported  subver- 
sion. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  while  well  inten- 
tioned,  has  not  been  carried  through  vigor- 
ously enough  to  convlndfc  Latin  America  of 
Its  fundamental  value.  Although  President 
Kennedy  refers  again  and  again  to  the  fact 
that  "Latin  America  is  the  most  critical  area 
in  the  world  today,"  it  is  starkly  apparent 
that  his  Government  has  treated  it  on  a 
second  or  third  priority  basis. 

A  catalog  of  failures — of  commission  and 
omission — on  these  basic  issues  is  long  and 
tawdry,  starting  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
leading  to  the  emasculation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
budget.  President  Kennedy  and  his  aids 
have  plenty  of  good  ideas  and  good  inten- 
tions for  Latin  America,  but  they  have  never 
shown  the  energy  or  sense  of  purpose  to 
translate  them  into  meaningful  and  sus- 
tained poUcy.  To  this  day  the  administra- 
tion hasn't  even  found  a  man  of  national 
stature  to  put  the  Alliance  and  other  inter- 
American  problems  across,  either  here  or  In 
Latin  America — as  it  has  with  Harriman  for 
South  Asia,  Stevenson  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, Williams  for  Africa,  and  even  Shrlver 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  argue  whether 
or  not  any  form  of  aid  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Honduras?  Toward  what  goal  do  we 
consider  acts  of  retaliation  against  the  mlll- 
tary-clvUlan  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Latin  America  is  threatened  to  Its  founda- 
Uons  by  a  Communist-extremist  conspiracy 
which  attempts  to  make  orderly  development 
impossible.  Military  reaction  In  the  face  of 
this  provocation  Is  often  Inevitable,  and  not 
always  unjustified.  If  Washington  wants 
to  see  pure  democracy  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  must  take  the  vigorous  steps  necessary  to 
make  It  possible. 


SECRETARY  DILLON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  A  NEW  FEDERAL  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  appears  a  very 
interesting  article,  one  which  could  well 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  administra- 
tion's massive  public  works  spending  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  article  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  concedes— Al- 
beit reluctantly— that  a  new  Federal  pub- 
lic works  program  is  not  needed  "at  this 
particular  time." 

This  is  one  area  in  which  expenditures 
could  be  reduced  and  I  feel  that  this 
statement  by  Secretary  EWlon  should  be 
pushed  to  the  ultimate — so  that  the 
American  taxpayers  will  not  again  have 
foisted  on  them  a  repetition  of  what  oc- 
curred last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle, entitled  "DUlon  Concedes  He  Thinks 
Works  BiU  Is  Not  Needed."  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DnxoN  Concedes  He  Thznxs  Works  ^*"v 
Is  Not  Nbb» 
Washington. — Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
rel\ietantly  conceded  he  doesn't  thtwfc;  a  new 
Federal  public  works  program  is  needed  at 
this  particular  time. 
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The  Sflcretaryli  t1«w  wm  expreased  at  S«n- 
at«  Plzumoe  Committee  beartngs  on  the  Ken- 
nedy admlnistratlon'a  tax-cuttUig  bUL 
Acroes  Capitol  HIU.  the  Houae  Public  Works 
Committee  wae  hokltng  bearlnga  on  a  aepa- 
rate  measure  authorizing  an  additional  $900 
mMlInn  for  accelerated  public  worka  spend- 
ing. 

The  administration  had  been  hoping  to 
avoid  taking  any  position  on  the  public  works 
bill,  sponsored  by  Repreeentatlve  Blatnik. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  Officials  fear  en- 
dorsing It  would  endanger  chances  for  the 
tax  cut.  touted  as  a  major  admlnutratlon 
remedy  for  unemployment:  critics  say  both 
bills  would  worsen  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
But  outright  administration  opposition  to 
the  public  works  bill  would  anger  labor 
leaders  and  liberal  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  are  enthusiastic  for  public  works 
projects. 

Senator  Wnxuics.  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
asked  Mr  DlUon  how  he  felt  about  It.  At 
first  the  Secretary  loyally  followed  the  ad- 
nxlnlstratlon  line.  Insisting  the  White  House 
has  taken  no  position  and  tsnt  responsible 
for  reoocnmendlng  It.  But,  pressed  further 
by  Senator  Wuxiams,  Mr.  Dillon  wound  up 
twlth  this  observation:  "At  this  particular 
moment:  at  this  particular  time.  I  don't 
think  that  the  blU  Is  necessary." 


DEFICIT  SPENDING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wa- 
terloo (Iowa)  Daily  Courier,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  September  20,  underscores  what 
some  of  us  have  been  warning  for  many 
months.  That  the  proposed  $11  billion 
tax  cut,  if  not  accompanied  by  reduction 
of  Federal  expenditures,  could  well  be 
the  beginning  of  a  pattern  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility which  would  assuredly  be 
fatal  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  that  "deficit 
spending  is  a  pain-killing  narcotic  which 
eventually  transforms  a  nation  Into  a 
dope  addict." 

I  feel  this  editorial  Is  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Deficit  Spending  Is  Hab- 
it-Forming Narcotic."  be  inserted  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 
Dxricrr  SPDroiNC  Is  HABrr-PoKMiHG  Nasootic 

A  big  Issue  of  the  1964  campaign  has  now 
been  fixed.  The  question  la.  Can  the  Oot- 
emment  artificially  stimulate  greater  pros- 
perity by  spending  more  than  It  takes  InY 

Northern  Democratic  liberals  have  for  more 
than  SO  years  been  advocates  of  big  spending 
whether  the  budget  balanced  or  not.  But 
they  have  mostly  In  the  past  used  the  argu- 
ment that  spending  was  necessary  to  alleviate 
hardship  or  take  the  bottom  out  of  a  reces- 
sion or  share  the  wealth. 

But  now  President  Kennedy  is  deliberately 
advocating  deficit  spending  during  a  period 
of  prosperity  In  the  hope  that  It  will  stimu- 
late greater  prosperity  and  eventually  bring 
In  more  tax  revenue  with  lowered  rates  be- 
cause corporations  and  Indlvldxials  wUl  be 
earning  more  Income. 

The  President  has  the  support  of  some  aca- 
demic economists  and  a  few  business  econo- 
mists on  this  theory.  They  point  out  the 
astonishing  economic  growth  at  mome  West- 
em  European  countries  where  variations  of 
the  Kennedy  plan  have  been  practiced. 
They  admit  that  this  European  growth  has 
also  been  stimulated  by  s\ich  new  factors  as 
the  CcMnmon  Market  and  mntlnental  mats 


production  which  are  not  exactlf  paralleled 
in  the  United  Statea. 

Our  opinion  Is  that  oontroUed  deficit 
spending  under  Ideal  conditions  could  per- 
haps be  used  to  level  off  fluctuations  in  the 
business  cycle.  Additions  to  the  national 
debt  during  recessions  could  be  repaid  during 
periods  of  expansion  and  a  steadier  upward 
growth  could  be  maintained. 

But  such  ideal  control  of  Government 
spending  does  not  exist  and  cannot  exist  in 
a  democracy  where  pressures  for  constantly 
Increased  Qovernment  spending  are  appar- 
ently irresistible.  Suppose,  for  the  purposes 
of  argument,  that  the  Kennedy  program  is 
enacted  and,  after  a  4-year  Interval,  did 
result  In  such  economic  growth  as  tb  cause  a 
balanced  budget.  The  result  would  be  a 
national  debt  30  to  SO  bUUon  higher  than 
at  present,  with  resulting  questions  as  to  the 
fiscal  stability  of  the  Government  and  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar. 

Moreover,  It  is  abeurd  In  view  of  the 
record  to  argue  that  this  increase  In  the  debt 
wUl  be  reptaid.  If  (again  for  argumentative 
pvu-poses)  the  Kennedy  program  did  succeed 
with  an  til  billion  tax  cut.  the  temptation 
would  be  irresistible  to  vote  a  $22  bUllon 
deficit  the  next  time  and  thus  stimulate  the 
economy  twice  as  much. 

The  $11  billion  tax  cut  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  If  adopted,  is  not  going  to  be 
fatal  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  which  would  assuredly 
be  fatal.  Deficit  spending  Is  a  pain-kllllng 
narcotic  which  eventually  transforms  a  na- 
tion into  a  dope  addict. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN  OUTER 
SPACE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  with  shock  and  disappointment  that 
I  learned  today  of  the  approval  by  the 
United  Nations  of  a  17-natlon  resolution, 
banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  space.  Our  own  Ambassador  to 
the  world  organization.  Adlal  Stevenson, 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution, 
which,  in  effect,  kills  the  Nation's  long- 
soiUght  development  of  the  military  use 
of  space. 

The  VH.  action.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  result  of  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko,  President  Kennedy  and  VS. 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk.  Soviet 
UJ^.  Ambassador  Nikolai  T.  Fedorenko, 
perhaps  with  tongue  in  cheek,  told  the 
General  Assembly  his  government  "felt  it 
imperative"  to  agree  with  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  ban  the  orbiting  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Approval  of  the  resolution  constitutes 
an  open  and  flagrant  assault  by  the  pres- 
ent administration  on  our  national  se- 
curity, our  constitutional  form  of  the 
government  and  the  future  freedoms  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

First,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  sev- 
eral of  our  larger  national  newspapers, 
the  Ulf.  action  is  in  effect  a  commitment 
by  the  United  States  which  cannot  be 
escaped  or  nullified  by  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  and  our  support  of  it  thus  may 
be  termed  an  open  and  blatant  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Executive  of  the  advice  and 
consent  powers  bestowed  on  this  body  by 
the  Constitution. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union's  achieve- 
ments in  orbiting  heavy  space  vehicles 
and  Its  acknowledged  crash  program  to 
develop  military  uses  of  outer  m>ace  while 
this  administration  has  refused  to  pur- 


sue any  such  program  places  us  at  the 
mercy  of  Russia  should  attack  come  from 
that  quarter. 

Third,  the  resolution,  by  killing  our 
own  program  for  development  of  the 
military  uses  of  outer  space,  seriously 
weakens  the  last  great  bulwark  against 
Communist  domination  of  the  world. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
never  consulted  about  this  proposal,  ob- 
viously because  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  considers  this  body  an 
imnecessary  and  cumbersome  appendage 
which  should  be  amputated.  As  a  result, 
the  Members  of  this  body,  those  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  180 
million  Americans  whose  security  and 
future  are  at  stake  find  themselves  com- 
mitted to  a  treaty  about  which  they  have 
never  been  consulted  or  told.       \ 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Moscow  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  rushed  to 
approval,  despite  testimony  from  the 
foremost  experts  in  the  field  that  it 
would  endanger  our  security,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  Member  of  this  body 
consider  without  delay  what  may  be  done 
to  reverse  the  U.N.  action  and  how  we 
can  restore  the  historic  separation  of 
powers  which  has  been  violated  by  this 
Executive  action  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 
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WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1963 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quent to  the  debate  on  S.  649.  yesterday. 
I  received  three  letters  from  Federal  offi- 
cials commenting  on  the  merits  of  the 
legislation.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to 
place  these  communications  in  the 
RscoRo  to  round  out  the  publicly  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  administration  on 
this  water  pollution  control  le^lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator Bernard  Boutin  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DXP&STUKNT  or  THS  InTXBIOB, 

OmcK  or  THK  SxcsxTAar. 
Washinifton,  DC,  October  16.  1963. 
Hon.  Edmund  8.  Muskib. 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUutiort  Control.  Committee  on 
Public  Work*,  US.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 
DsAx  SxMATOB  MusKis:   This  responds  to 
your   recent   request  for    this   Depjj-tment's 
comments  on  S.  640,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act,    as 
amended,  to  estabUah  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution  Control   Administration,   to   Increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  and  others  for  the 
separation  of  combined  sewera,  to  author.'oe 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing,   controlling,    and    abating   pollution   of 
Interstate  or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other 
purpose,    as    recently    reported ,  out    of    the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

Since  our  report  In  June  of  this  year,  your 
committee  has  subetantiaUy  revised  the  bill. 
We  now  beUeve  that  the  blU  wUl  overcome 
most  of  the  problems  that  we  had  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  our  earUer  report,  sub- 
ject possibly  to  some  technical  amendmenu 


that  we  are  still  considering.  Accordingly, 
we  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  this  bill. 

The  Bureau  o*  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  oT 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stswabt  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DXFARTMSilT  OT  LaBOK. 

OrnCE  OF  THE  SXCBITABT, 

Washington.  DC.  October  IS.  1963 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskib, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control,  Committee  on 
Public    Works.    U.S.    Senate.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  regarding  s.  640 — amend- 
ing the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act — as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  October  4.  1963. 

As  pointed  out  In  your  letter,  section  4(c) 
of  the  bill  now  refers  to  certalh  labor  stand- 
ards provision  not  presently  contained  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
These  additional  provisions,  which  were  rec- 
ommended In  our  report  to  the  committee  on 
this  bill,  relate  to  Reori^anlxation  Plan  No 
14  of  1950,  and  section  2  of  yie  Copeland 
Act.  as  amended.  They  carry  out  our  rec- 
ommendation and  we  apppeclate  the  com- 
mittee's favorable  action  fo  this  regard. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  WiLLABD  WlBTE, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Control  Act,  OS  A,  pursuant  to  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  compUed 
an  inventory  of  waste  water  disposal  prac- 
tices at  Federal  Installations  owned   by  or 
leased  to  the  United  States  as  of  December 
31,  1960.    Reports  received  from  the  various 
agencies  were  forwarded  to  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.    OSA's  report  Indi- 
cates  that  there   are  some  facilities  under 
our  management  or  repair  and  improvement  <. 
responsibilities  which  may  require  the  ex-(i 
pendlture  of  funds  to  meet  the  standards  to  * 
be  established  for  Ucenslng  under  section  6 
of  this  proposed  measure. 

The  General  Services  Administration  would 
favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  S.  649  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  effect  of  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure on  the  budgetary  requirements  of  GSA 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernabo  L.  Boum*, 

Administrator 


General  Services  Abm^istration, 

Washington,  DC.  October  16. 1963. 

Hon.  Edmund  8.  Musku, 

Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUution  Control.  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington 
D.C. 

Deab  Senatxjb  Muskib:  Tour  letter  of 
October  8,  1963,  requested  the  comments  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  on  S. 
649,  88th  Congress,  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  esUb- 
lish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  inerease  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorise  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and 
■  abating  pollution  of  Interstate  waters,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglslaUon  is 
•Uted  In  the  tlUe. 

GSA  Is  parUcularly  Interested  In  section  6 
of  the  amended  bUl  which  would  require 
Federal  agencies  In  control  of  buildings  In- 
•tallatlons.  and  other  facillUes  dUcharging 
any  matter  into  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  a  Ucenae  therefor  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
and  would  authorise  the  Secretary  to  revoke 
such  licenses  if  he  found  pollution  was  en- 
dangering the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
persons  or  was  otherwise  violating  standards 
Of  water  quality  established  In  accordance 
with  the  bill.  -• 

Under  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969 
as  amended.  OSA  U  reeponsible  for  the  oon- 
strucUon  and  alteration.  Including  repair 
and  improvement,  of  public  buildings.  Such 
buildings  Include  Federal  office  buildings 
post  offices,  courthouses,  customhouses,  ap- 
praisers stores,  border  laspectlon  facilities 
warehouses,  records  centers,  relocaUon  fa- 
culties and  similar  Federal  faculties  In 
addition.  GSA  has  the  function  of  acquiring 
space  by  lease,  with  certain  exceptions,  for 
the  housing  of  Federal  agencies. 

In  carrying  out  Its  cooperative  responsi- 
bility  under    the   Federal    Water   Pollution 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
expressed  my  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did cooperation  given  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  and  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  LMr.  McNamara]. 
I  want  to  repeat  that  expression  taking 
particular  note  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsJ. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  hard  work  and  devoted 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  staffs 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Improvement 
of  S.  649  and  to  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  staff  included  Public 
Works  Committee  Staff  Director  Ron  M. 
Linton  and  his  associates.  Richard  E 
Oarrtsh,  John  L.  Mutz,  and  Richard  B 
Royce. 

The  staff  from  the  oflBces  of  the  com- 
mittee members  included  William  F.  Hil- 
denbrand.  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
BoGGs;  Alyce  M.  Thompson,  research  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Fonc;  Allen  E.  Pritch- 
ard,  Jr.,  administrative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Pearson;  and  Donald  E.  NicoU,  my 
administrative  assistant. 


THE  WATER  ON  THE  SECOND 
FLOOR  IS  2  INCHES  DEEP— AND 
RISING  -^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  ftesident,  it 
was  my  privilege  last  night  to  attend  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America  held  in  New 
York  City  where  the  principal  address 
was  given  by  our  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  short 
time,  relatively,  so  far  as  oux  national 
thinking  concerns  what  Ambassador 
Stevenson  terms  "the  flood  tide  of  podu- 
lation." 

Ambassador  Stevenson  compared  the 
world's  population  problem  today  to  the 
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distressed  householder  who  called  the 
police  to  come  rescue  him  dmlng  a  flood: 
"I'm  standing  in  2  Inches  of  water,"  he 
yeUed  over  the  phone.  The  harassed  omcer 
replied,  "Sorry,  but  that's  not  an  emn-gency  " 
But,  said  the  householder.  "I'm  on  the  second 
floor."  And  that's  where  we  seem  to  be  these 
days  with  the  flood  tide  of  populaUon— on 
the  second  floor,  if  you  please. 

The  remarks  made  by  Ambassador 
Stevenson  trace  the  constructive  and 
creative  role  now  being  played  by  the 
United  NliUons  in  the  worldwide  popula- 
tion picture.  For  as  Ambassador  Steven- 
son suggests:  - 

There  are  not  many  areas  In  which  gov- 
ernments  and  International  organisations 
move  creatively  to  lead  public  opinion  In  new 
directions.  Yet  I  believe  that  population 
problems  provide  one  of  the  rare. 

Because  Ambassador  Stevenson's  re- 
marks are  pertinent  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
•  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
As  the  grandfather  of  five  children  under 
6,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  Im  not  com- 
ing to  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  a 
Uttle  late.  Moreover,  I  plaxmed  and  planned 
to  have  a  daughter— and  ended  as  the  father 
of  three  sons.  But  some  of  my  other  plans 
have  gone  astray  too— take  1953,  for  Instance 
or  1956. 

So  I  have  reason  to  be  in  favor  of  better 
planning.  And  I'm  not  faintheart-d  about 
It  like  the  condemned  man  who  was  about 
to  be  hanged.  As  he  started  to  ascend  the 
rickety  scaffold,  he  ahrank  back  and  said 
"Is  this  thing  safer* 

We  are  always  hearing  predictions  about 
future  Increases  In  population,  only  to  dis- 
cover a  little  later  that  the  predictions  were 
on  the  conservative  side. 

It's  like  the  distressed  householder  who 
called  the  police  to  come  rescue  him  during 
a  flood :  "I'm  standing  m  2  inches  of  water," 
he  yelled  over  the  phone.  The  harassed  of- 
ficer replied:  "Sorry,  but  that's  not  an 
emergency."  But,  said  the  householder, 
"Pm  on  the  second  floor. " 

And  that's  where  we  seem  to  be  these 
days  with  the  floodtlde  of  population- 
on  the  second  floor.  If  you  please. 

It  is  something  to  which  we  cannot  be 
indifferent.  I  share  with  Roxisseau  the  con- 
viction that  as  soon  as 'tiny  man  says  of  the 
affairs  of  state  "what  does  It  matter  to  me?" 
the  state  may  be  given  up  for  lost. 

And  so  the  presence  of  so  many  of  you 
crowded  Into  this  room  tonight  is  very  re- 
assuring.   Becaxise  you  do  care. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  don't  believe 
it  Is  possible  to  find  a  formula  for  family 
planning  that  Is  both  effective  and  uni- 
versally acceptable.  But.  I  recall  Browning's 
line :  "Do  the  things  you  cannot  do  so  yotir 
soul  shall  grow." 

That's  what  you  have  to  do.  and  are  do- 
ing. And  we  try  as  best  we  can  to  practice 
that  at  the  United  NaUons.  The  results  are 
not  always  spectacular,  byt  we  are  learning 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged.  We  try  not 
to  neglect  any  work  of  peace  that  is  within 
our  reach,  however  small.  We  have  oon- 
stanUy  to  carry  on,  or  rebegln.  the  work  of 
building  the  Institutions  and  practices  of  a 
nonviolent  world,  keeping  always  in  mind, 
beyond  the  setbacks  and  disappointments,' 
our  own  vision  of  a  peaceful  future  tor  men! 
And  it  is  a  vision.  I  would  say,  that  the 
C9>enlng  of  the  present  session  of  the  United 
NaUons  General  Assembly  has  projected  more 
hopefully  than  In  preceding  years. 
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I  don't  mMin  to  Imply  tli*t  w«  are  s\id- 
denly  threatened  with  total  harmony,  or  that 
the  light  of  sweet  reason  U  about  to  shine 
forth,  or  that  peace  U  about  to  break  out. 
Any  such  dangers  are  remote.  But  I  would 
aay.  too,  that  more  and  more  nations  are  leas 
and  less  flouting  the  general  consenaua^ot 
most  nations. 

Some  do  It  grudgingly,  some  with  poor 
grace;  some  are  even  reluctant  to  admit  they 
are  doing  It  at  all,  and  some  are  Just  letting 
It  happen.  A  few.  of  course  are  still  un- 
moved. But  we  are  Inching  forward.  That 
In  Itaelf  Is  a  miracle,  a  small  miracle,  but  a 
miracle  nonetheless — and  a  very  timely  one. 

For  within  the  very  recent  fWkst,  discovery 
of  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  atom  has  put 
such  destructive  force  Into  the  hands  of  the 
great  powers  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
armed  struggle  Is  becoming  meaningless. 
The  conventional  wisdom  about  national  se- 
curity which  has  Instructed  the  leaders  of 
all  states  In  all  times  past,  has  suddenly  be- 
come obsolete.  And  so  It  U  that  the  uncon- 
ventional wisdom  of  a  national  security  based 
on  developing  means  and  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement,  or  at  least,  the  contain- 
ment of  vital  differences  among  states  has 
stKldenly  become  even  more  urgent — If  that 
la  possible — than  evw  before. 

And  this,  not  at  all  strangely.  Is  linked  di- 
rectly with  the  reason  we  meet  here  tonight. 
For  within  the  very  recent  past,  too,  scien- 
tific discoveries  have  so  extended  the  average 
span  of  life  that  population  growth  threat- 
ens to  fnistrate  all  our  costly  efforts  to 
achieve  significant  Improvements  In  living 
standards.  So  It  Is  not  only  In  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  that  conventional  wisdoms 
must  give  way  to  the  unconventional  wis- 
doms. 

To  say  the  obvious,  ours  is  a  world  of  mul- 
tiple revolutions,  of  vast  ferment,  of  per- 
vasive change,  of  political  tvirmoll.  Oliver 
WendeU  Holmes  once  said:  "We  need  educa- 
tion in  the  obvious  more  than  in  Investlga- 
tltm  of  the  obscure."  This  observation  seems 
to  me  particularly  apt  with  regard  to  the 
work  that  brings  you  together  here  tonight. 

Last  year.  Richard  Gardner.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  told  the  General  As- 
sembly on  behalf  of  the  VS.  Government 
that  population  growth  was  "a  nuitter  of 
transcendent  Importance  for  the  United  Na- 
tions." "Transcendent"  is  a  word  to  use 
most  sparingly,  but  since  Mr.  Gardner's  state- 
ment 10  months  ago,  the  population  of  the 
world  has  gone  up  even  more  swiftly  so  that 
there  are  now  45  million  more  people  than 
when  he  spoke.  In  the  next  decade,  man's 
numbers  will  swell  by  a  full  half  billion  and 
probably  100  million  more. 

So  I  would  like  to  endorse  the  word  "tran- 
scendent." Whether  or  not.  any  one  nation 
at  the  moment  can  be  said  to  have  a  popula- 
tion problem,  mankind's  runaway  growth  in 
the  20th  century  must  concern  every  nation. 
And  within  the  family  of  nations  we  must  do 
our  utmost  to  help  each  other  understand 
and  deal  with  It.  As  Prof.  George  Zeegers, 
the  eminent  Catholic  sociologist  of  Geneva, 
said  recently,  "the  expected  growth  of  world 
population  •  •  •  puts  before  humanity 
great  problems,  the  like  of  which  It  has  never 
known  before." 

A  more  Informal  way  of  stating  it  would 
be  to  say,  "this  thing  is  bigger  than  all  of 
us."  But  It  need  not  be  if  we  become  con- 
cerned with  the  quantity  of  life  as  well  as 
with  the  quality  of  life.  This  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  quality  of  people:  for  I 
think  our  own  estimate  of  ourselves,  the 
human  species.  Is  somehow  amiss  these 
troubled  dajrs,  in  a  way  that  bears  obliquely 
but  deeply  on  onsx  approach  to  population. 

Some  time  ago  I  came  across  a  comment 
that  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
world  today  could  be  summarized  as  bombs, 
babies,  and  bulldozers:  Nuclear  bombs  and 
missiles  which  might  destroy  civilization 
overnight;  an  excess  of  babies  which  could 


frustrate  efforts  at  economic  development; 
and  buUdoeers  which  are  well  on  their  way' 
to  leveling  the  world's  countryside  to  make 
way  for  a  chaotic  urban  sprawl. 

In  short,  ,tbe  more  we  learn  about  our 
expanding  universe,  the  more  we  must  be 
impressed  with  the  nUnuteness  of  our  planet, 
and  of  our  species,  in  the  infinity  of  sp>ace. 
We  are  learning  to  master  the  physical  uni- 
verse faster  than  we  learn  to  control  our- 
selves. Surely  man's  view  of  himself  has 
been  rudely  shaken  and  diminished  since 
those  quaint  pre-Copernlcan  days,  brief  cen- 
turies ago.  when  he  looked  upon  himself  and 
his  world  as  the  hub  around  which  all  else 
turned.  And  yet.  for  all  our  new  knowledge 
and  for  all  our  peering  even  further  Into 
space,  we  have  yet  to  discover  anything  like 
man — Indeed,  any  inklings  of  sentient 
life — or  any  other  place  than  this  earth 
where  he  could  live. 

Our  reason  tells  us  that  the  galactic  vast- 
ness  of  space  may  contain  other  creatures, 
some  other  organic  intelligence.  But  our 
most  advanced  instruments  have  yet  to  find 
it:  The  satellite  Mariner  II  confirmed.  In 
the  first  space  probes  of  another  planet,  that  , 
the  temperature  of  Venus  is  800°;  repmrts 
about  the  Moon,  meanwhile.  Indicate  an 
equally  unltvable  temperature  at  the  other 
extreme — around  zero  minus  600.  So  our 
own  Mother  Barth,  and  our  own  species, 
should  again  begin  to  seem  uniquely 
precious. 

Tar  practical  purposes  in  our  time,  there- 
fore— and  perhaps  absolutely  and  forever — 
man  is  alone.  Will  he  recognize,  in  God's 
wisdom,  that  his  needs  for  his  fellow  men 
far  outweigh  his  arguments  with  them?  Can 
he  grasp  and  act  wisely  on  the  simple  truth 
that  we  are  living  on  a  small  Jewel  of  a  star 
which  Is  oiu"  only  habitat  and  hope,  and  that 
Its  Ood-glven  resources  must  therefore  be 
nurtured  and  cherished  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  rather  than  plundered  and  fought 
over?  There  may  be  a  special  irony  that  the 
so-called  population  crisis — calling  attention 
to  a  potential  excess  of  humanity  in  relation 
to  resources — may  finally  drive  home  this 
fact.  Perhaps  the  necessity  of  confronting 
the  i>opulatlon  dilemma  will  finally  usher  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  addressing  this  audience,  I  need  not 
dwell  further  on  the  importance  of  popula- 
tion problems,  nor  on  the  spreading  aware- 
ness of  the  implications  of  population  trends 
evident  throxighout  the  world  and  our  own 
country.  Nor  do  I  need  to  read  to  you  the 
lengthening  roster  of  diplomats  and  states- 
men of  many  countries  who  have  spoken  out 
on  this  subject — including  Senator  Gbuxn- 
INO,  of  Alaska.  But  I  do  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  role  of  leadership  in  this 
field,  and  the^'special  contributions  of  the 
United  Nations.  \ 

If  we  look  beh^lnd  the  words  of  diplomats 
and  statesmen,  we  find  that  their  leadership 
often  lies  in  discerning  and  articulating  the 
existing  balance  of  forces  which  mov^  be- 
neath the  surface  of  popular  opinion.  There 
are  not  many  areas  in  which  governments 
and  International  organizations  move  crea- 
tively to  lead  public  opinion  In  new  direc- 
tions. Yet  I  believe  that  population  prob- 
lems provide  one  of  the  rare  opportunities. 

For  in  this  field,  marked  by  deep  differ- 
ences of  conviction,  by  slogans,  by  emotion, 
it  may  be  possible  for  statesmen  to  discern 
underlying  principles  not  fully  apparent  in 
the  intense  (kartisan.  In  this  field  we  need 
not  fear  differences  of  conviction.  In  this 
field,  so  Intimately  intertwined  with  the 
most  basic  facts  of  human  life  and  existence, 
we  must  fear  Ignorance,  inattention,  easy 
solutions. 

We  know,  only  too  well,  that  there  is 
no  one.  simple  solution  to  this  many-faceted 
population  problem.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  most  important  aspect,  responsible 
parenthood,  the  obstacle  is  not  the  In- 
transigence of  one  group  or  another. 


■  The  obstacle  U  not  political  timidity:  it  is 
not  lack  of  consensus.  The  true  obstacle 
is  the  long  neglect  of  population  problems, 
only  now  beginning  to  be  remedied  by  sci- 
entists, by  theologians,  by  administrators. 
by  social  scientists,  and  by  statesmen.  The 
simple,  shocking  fact  Is  that  we  know  very 
little  about  human  behavior  in  this  vital 
area. 

Our  Ignorance  would  be  even  greater  if  it 
were  not  for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
With  remarkable  foresight  the  pioneers  of 
the  U.N.  provided  for  a  special  organ  on 
population  problems — the  Population  Com- 
mission of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
They  also  provided  a  corresponding  popula- 
tion section  in  the  Secretariat  which  over 
the  past  17  years  has  patiently  and  tirelessly 
assembled  the  basic  data  which  have  en- 
abled us  now  to  begin  to  chart  dimensions 
of  world  population  problems. 

And  now  their  work  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit: 

Last  December,  for  the  first  time  In  its 
history,  the  General  Assembly  debated  the 
question  of  "Population  Growth  and  Eco- 
nomic Development."  As  a  consequence  of 
that  debate,  the  Secretary -General  is  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  among  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  which  will,  for  the  first  time,  assem- 
ble the  views  of  all  member  governments. 

This  December  there  will  convene  in  New 
Delhi  under  United  Nations  auspices  an 
Asian  Population  Conference,  the  first  for- 
mal conference  of  governments  ever  held  in 
this  field. 

In  April  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
adopted  a  comprehensive  resolution  on  the 
intensification  of  the  demographic  work  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  these  first  steps 
presage  a  lasting  Interest  in  population  prob- 
lems by  the  most  Important  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  system. 

Are  there  principles  which  should  guide 
the  United  Nations  and  associated  agencies 
as  it  moves  to  grapple  with  so  complex  a 
problem?    I  believe  that  there  are. 

The  greatest  contribution  which  the 
United  Nations  can  make  Is  the  encourage- 
ment of  attention,  of  sound  knowledge,  and 
of  careful  analysis  of  problems  deeply  In- 
volving the  most  basic  human  values.  Pop- 
ulation problems  are  not  an  area  in  which 
drama  contributes  nearly  so  much  as 
thought. 

Last  December  the  General  Assembly 
found  Itself  divided  on  the  question  of  tech- 
nical assistance  for  dealing  with  population 
problems.  Yet  a  careful  reader  of  the  rec- 
ords of  that  debate  will  find  little  concrete 
specification  of  precisely  what  would  be 
Involved  in  a  program  of  United  Nations 
technical  assistance.  I  believe  that  Interest 
in  ^chnical  assistance  will  be  more  nearly 
uni^rsal  when  we  clarify  what  it  is  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  United  Nations  already  possesses  au- 
thority to  lend  technical  assistance  in  all 
aspects  of  population  problems.  Quite 
apart  from  legal  authority,  however,  there 
Is  no  reason  for  the  United  Nations  to  sup- 
ply particular  birth  control  devices  which 
are  repugnant  to  many  of  Its  members.  The 
limited  resources  of  the  United  Nations  are 
Insufficient  for  this  purpose.  What  is  more 
important,  such  materials  are  already  avail- 
able from  certain  governments  and  through 
private  channels.  The  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  perfectly  capable  of  securing  these 
materials  without  special  provision  for 
technical  assistance  or  exterhal  financing. 

With  respect  to  population  there  are,  how- 
ever, several   vital   tasks   which   the   United 
Nations  should  be  equipped  to  perform  In 
its  technical  assistance  programs  and  related     / 
activities : 

First,  the  United  Nations  should  be  able 
to  help  member  countries  to  learn  more 
about  their  own  population  trends,  partlcu- 
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larly  in  relation  to  the  Implications  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  The  Inquiry 
currenUy  being  underUken  by  the  Secretary 
General  may  provide  some  Information  on 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  should  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  technical  assistance  to  mem- 
ber countries  which  desire  to  undertake 
survey*  of  the  attitude*  of  their  people  to- 
ward marriage,  child  rearing  and  family  size 
Surprisingly  litUe  Is  known  about  this  Im- 
portant subject,  even  to  the  case  of  our  own 
country.  , 

Third,  the  United  Nations,  along  with  such 
agencies  as  UNESCO  and  the  World  Health 
Organization,  can  advise  countries  upon  re- 
quest on  how  to  transmit  InformaUon  on 
family  planning  consistent  with  the  cultural 
and  religious  values  of  their  people — so  that 
Individual  parents  will  have  free  access  to 
the  growing  fund  of  knowledge  In  this  field. 
Fourth,  our  knowledge  of  the  basic  life 
processes  involved  in  human  reproduction 
n«eds  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  parenu  can 
have  the  knowledge  they  need  to  overcome 
both  involimtary  parenthood  and  Involun- 
tsry  chUdleasness.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  last  April,  we  need  to  "know  more  about 
the  whole  reproductlre  cycle,"  and  this 
knowledge  should  then  "be  made  more  avail- 
able  to  the  world."  The  World  Health  Orga- 
nization has  been  enabled  to  make  a  small 
start  in  this  direction  by  the  pledge  of  the 
United  SUtes  last  May  of  $600,000  to  InlUate 
research  on  hunoan  reproduction. 

Fifth,  the  United  Nations  can  help  less  de- 
veloped countries  build  effective  Institutions 
for  health  and  social  services.  These  are  not 
only  desirable  for  their  own  sake— they  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  family  planning 
policies  at  the  vUlage  level. 

The  common  element  in  all  these  activities 
Is  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  It  should  be  made  unequivo- 
cally clear  that  in  this  field,  as  In  others,  the 
United  Nations  and  lu  related  agencies  will 
not  engage  In  propaganda,  and  will  not  seek 
to  Infiuence  the  policies  of  member  countries 
But  the  United  Nations  system  can  and  must 
provide  International  mechanisms  for  making 
knowledge  available  to  all  countries  who  de- 
sire It  for  the  purpose  of  finding  solutions  to 
their  population  problems,  and  for  expanding 
and  deepening  that  knowledge.  To  this  ef- 
fort the  United  States  has  pledged  its  whole- 
hearted  support. 


But  the  United  Nations  systems,  with  Its 
many  InstrumentallUes  and  Its  rich  fund  of 
experience.  stiU  is  but  one  of  the  resources 
^ll^le  to  the  Intemntlonal  community 
What  about  our  own  Ctovemment,  with  its 
resources  for  foreign  assistance,  its  vast  re- 
search laboratories,  and  Its  familiarity  with 
the  immense  reservoir  of  experience  gained 
oy  foundations  and  private  firms? 

We  ourselves  will  help  other  countries 
npon  request,  to  find  sources  of  Information 
»nd  asslsUnce  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
population   growth. 

Within  limits  of  scientific  feasibility— and 
.„  nT/^  prosaic  and  abrasive  limits  of  the 
•vallablllty  of  trained  personnel— the  Oov- 
wnment  Is  well  launched  toward  this  ob- 
l^tlve.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
nave  committed  more  than  »3  4  million  a 
year  to  reproductive  studies— a  figure  that 
»8  destined  to  grow.  Within  the  NaUonal 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  new  Institute  of 
J-nud  Health  and  Human  Development  em- 
braces research  In  human  reproduction  as 
one  of  Its  specific  and  ImporUnt  functions. 
As  this  new  Institute  becomes  more  firmly 
established,  expansion  of  federally  supported 
research  In  thU  field"  may  be  expected— as- 
suming that  scientific  Institutions  are  ready 
«nd  able  to  merit  Federal  support. 

Por  lu  part,  the  Agency  for  InternaUonal 
Development,  which  as  you  know  Is  respon- 
Wble  for  U.S.  foreign  assUtonce  programs,  U 


currenUy  surveying  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  for  U.S.  assistance  In  collecting  and 
analyzing  basic  data  on  popvUatlon  trends 
needed  for  national  development  planning 
This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  longstanding 
AID  program  under  which  the  United  States 
had  made  skilled  demographers  and  statis- 
ticians available  to  countries  for  census  tak- 
ing and  vital  statistics,. 

AID  Is  also  m  a  position  to  refer  requests 
for  medical  assistance  in  the  population  field 
to  appropriate  agencies  of  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Public  Health  Service,  to 
private  organizations,  to  universities,  and  to 
foundations.  And  AID  Is  prepared  to  sup- 
port scientifically  meritorious  research  on 
the  economic  and  social  determinants  and 
consequences  of  population  trends. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  of  American  re- 
sources: the  rich  diversity  of  private  orga- 
nizations which  American  citizens  so  gen- 
erously support  through  their  own  efforts, 
organizational  and   financial. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  who  are  assembled 
here  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America  how 
much  imagination,  dedication,  and  practical 
idealism  has  gone  Into  the  programs  of 
voluntary  organizations  such  as  this. 

Your  Immense  contribution  is  drawing 
attention  to  a  fH-oblem  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  is  of  transcendent  importance 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but  Increas- 
ingly to  the  world. 

I  salute  you  particularly  for  your  work 
during  the  many  years  during  which  few, 
even  among  the  best  Informed,  recognized 
the  true  Importance  of  the  looming  popula- 
tion problem. 

And  I  urge  you  now  to  continue  your  con- 
tributions to  understanding  on  a  problem 
which,  together  with  the  problem  of  build- 
ing a  peaceful  world,  will  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  all  our  efforu  in  this  century  to  se- 
cure the  future  of  the  human  race. 

The  work  and  vision  of  people  like  you 
all  over  this  shrunken  globe  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, hasten  the  day  when  men  wlU  no 
longer  live  as  strangers,  or  war  against 
each  other  as  hostile  neighbors,  but  learn 
to  Uve  together  In  the  world,  to  respect  each 
others  differences,  to  heal  each  other's 
wounds,  to  promote  each  other's  progress, 
and  benefit  from  each  other's  knowledge 
Robert  Frost  wrote : 
"Only  where  love  and  need  are  one. 

And  the  work  Is  play  for  mortal  stakes, 
Is  the  deed  ever  really  done 

For  Heaven  and  the  futxare's  sakes." 
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vision  and  radio  licenses,  to  applicant  com- 
panies In  which  members  of  Congress  have  a 
financial  interest.  The  Wisconsin  Senator 
Is  disturbed  by  the  1960  award  of  a  TV  chan- 
nel in  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  the  Capital  Cltie* 
Televlaion  Corp.  partJy  on  the  stated  grounds 
that  five  Congressmen  owned  stock  in  it.  He 
Is  concerned  that  the  presence  of  Congress- 
men among  stockholders  may  still  be  re- 
garded by  the  Commission  as  among  favor- 
able criteria. 

Senator  PaoxMnu:  would  do  well  to  broaden 
his  efforu  and  place  them  on  an  affirmative 
footing  by  addressing  .himself  to  the  whole 
problem,  which  Is  that  the  FCC  lacks  a  com- 
prehensive, consistent  body  of  criteria,  in 
written  form  and  available  to  all,  upon  which 
Its  awards  may  be  either  defended  or  at- 
tacked. Congress  laid  down  no  such  guide- 
lines when  it  enacted  legislaUon  in  1927  on 
a  crash  basis  to  deal  with  a  crisis  and  has 
enacted  none  since. 

The  Commission  has  buUt  up  no  firm  prec- 
edents because  Its  members  do  not  write  the 
decisions  Justifying  awards,  as  they  shoxUd. 
thus  pinning  down  policy,  but  leave  decision- 
writing  to  anonymous  hired  hands  who  pick 
out  from  among  conflicting  standards  those 
that  will  support  the  decision  already  made 
The  Commission's  awards  are  too  much 
affected  with  the  public  Interest  and  worth 
too  much  money  for  it  to  continue  improvis- 
ing. Senator  PaoxMin  will  be  performing 
a  service  that  has  conUnued  In  default  for 
36  years  if  he  can  persuade  Congress  to  write 
down  the  notes  for  the  commlasiCh  to  nlav 
by.  ^ 


VrtnTED  STATES-SOVIET  COOPERA- 
TION IN  OUTER  SPACE 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   PROXMIRE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  fine  editorial  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  20, 
1963.  relating  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiret. 
The  editorial  relates  to  the  Senator's  ef* 
forts  in  securing  legislation  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  giving  preferential  treatmerit,  in 
the  awarding  of  television  and^radio 
licenses,  to  applicant  companies  in  which 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  financial 
interest. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.    / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thx  FCC  "8   CarmuA 

Senator  Pkoxmibb  la  on  tlM  right  tack  in 

urging    legislation    to   pre/ent    the    Federal 

Communications    Commission    from    giving 

preferential  treatment.  In  the  award  of  tele- 


Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President 
yesterday  in  New  York  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly's  main  political 
committee  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution   designed    to    prevent    another 
fearful  dimension  from  being  added  to 
the  arms  race.    Pinal  formal  approval 
by  the  Assembly  itself  is  slated  for  to- 
day.   The    resolution    calls    upon    all 
states  to  refrain  from  placing  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction   in    orbit    around    the    earth, 
from  installing  such  weapons  on  celestial 
bodies,  and  from  stationing  such  weap- 
ons in  outer  space  in  any  otHfer  maimer 
It  was  sponsored  by  all  17  active  par- 
ticipants iti   the   Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference,  including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.     Our  two  coun- 
tries reached  agreement  in  principle  on 
the     subject     after     Foreign     Minister 
Oromyko  acceded  to  this  country's  long- 
standing proposal  on  September  19. 

The  United  States  has  long  advocated 
that  outer  space  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes.  As  early  as  January  12,  1957, 
in  a  memorandum  presented  to  the* 
First  Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, the  United  States  urged  that  fu- 
ture outer  space  experiments  be  devoted 
to  peace^l  purposes  only. 

In  1958,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  recommended  in  its  final 
report  on  the  "Control  and  Reduction 
of  Armaments"  that  the  United  States 
take  energetic  action,  within  the  compass 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  outlaw 
the  use  of  space  for  military  purposes 
The  report  pointed  out: 

It  Is  obvious  that  space  vehicles,  aatellltea. 
and  other  objects  have  tremendous  BUlttarr 
potential.  Any  comprehensive  syvtem  ot 
arms  control  could  not  be  complete  without 
taking  space  weapons  Into  account. 
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President  Eisenhower,  in  an  address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1960,  had  this  to  say  about 
outer  space: 

The  emergence  of  this  new  world  poaes 
a  viua  Usue;  Will  outer  space  be  preserved 
(or  peaceful  use  and  developed  for  the  bene- 
Ot  of  aU  mankind?  Or  wlU  It  become  an- 
other foc\u  for  the  arms  race — and  thus  an 
area  of  dangeroiis  and  sterile  competition? 

The  choice  Is  urgent.  And  It  Is  ours  to 
make. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  recently 
united  In  declaring  the  continent  of  Ant- 
arctica "off  llmlU"  to  mUltary  preparations. 
We  could  extend  this  principle  to  an  even 
more  Important  sphere.  National  vested  In- 
terests have  not  yet  been^fdeveloped  In  space 
orin  celestial  bodies. 

President  Elsenhower's  allusion  to  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  was  an  appropriate 
one.  That  continent,  like  outer  space, 
had  not  been  invaded  by  the  horrible 
mechanisms  of  modern  warfare.  To  our 
best  knowledge,  Antarctica  is  still  being 
used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Now  the  world  can  take  on  additionsil 
hope  from  the  UJ^.  resolution.  Faced 
with  the  bizarre  threat  of  nuclear  an- 
nihilation, mankind  must  accommodate 
Itself  to  the  realization  that  an  increase 
in  security  does  not  follow  from  the  arms 
race.  Indeed,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
said,  "in  a  spiralling  arms  race  a  nation's 
security  may  well  be  shrinking  even  as 
its  arms  increase." 

Progress  is  now  being  made  and  we 
must  not  let  it  slip  from  our  grasp.  If 
it  does  slip,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
United  States  was  at  fault. 

The  VH.  resolution  does  not  represent 
a  new  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatrlc  , 
stated  on  September  5, 1962 : 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  is 
highly  desirably  for  Its  own  security  and  for 
the  security  of  the  world  that  the  arms  race 
should  not  be  extended  into  outer  space,  and 
we  are  seeking  In  every  feasible  way  to 
achieve  that  piirpose.  Today  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  could  place  thermonuclear 
weapons  In  orbit,  but  such  an  action  Is  Just 
not  a  rational  military  strategy  for  either 
side  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  have  no  program  to  place  any  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  Into  orbit.  An  arms  race 
in  space  will  not  contribute  to  oxir  security. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  stimulus  for  a 
Soviet  thermonuclear  arms  effort  in  space 
than  a  U.S.  commitment  to  such  a  program. 
This  we  wUl  not  do. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  pursuing  co- 
operative scientific  efforts  In  space  through 
the  United  Nations  and  otherwise,  we  will  of 
course  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  allies,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  forces  xis  to  do  so.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  inalienable  right  of  self- 
defense  confirmed  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Our  Intention  not  to  place  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  orbit  was  con- 
firmed by  the  President  and  other  U.8. 
spokesmen  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
It  has  been  confirmed  by  two  Presidents, 
President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kermedy. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 

Tennessee    I  Mr.   Gosk],  speaking  as   a 

jnember  of  the  UJ3.  delegation  to  the 

"  17th  J3H.  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 


ber 3,  1962,  repeated  it  eloquently.    He 
said: 

The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  draft  treaty  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  now  before  the  Confer- 
ence In  Oenevf ,  Includes  a  provision  against 
the  plaicing  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
into  orbit  during  the  first  stage,  let  me  em- 
phasize the  first  stage,  of  the  disarmament 
process.  Nonetheless,  while  the  difficult  ne- 
gotiations continue  for  the  actual  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of 
delivering  them.  It  Is  especially  important 
that  we  do  everything  now  that  can  be 
done  to  avoid  an  arms  race  In  outer  space — 
for  certainly  It  should  be  easier  to  agree 
not  to  arm  a  part  of  the  environment  that 
has  never  been  armed  than  to  disarm  parts 
that  have  been  armed.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  likewise  refrain 
from  taking  steps  which  will  extend  the 
arms  race  into  outer  space. 

Although  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  Committee  yester- 
day, and  which  is  before  the  General 
Assembly  today,  d<Ves  not  have  the  same 
binding  force  as  a  treaty,  its  effect  has 
been  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  a 
formal  public  position  similar  to  our 
own.  As  has  been  stated,  our  publicly 
announced  position  was  based  on  the 
decision  that  surface  laimched  nuclear 
weapons  are  less  expensive  and  more 
effective  than  those  placed  in  orbit. 
Moreover,  since  the  impact  of  weapons 
in  space  would  be  primarily  psychological 
rather  than  military,  the  resolution  will 
be  a  useful  political  barrier  to  such  a 
Soviet  extension  of  the  arms  race.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  place  bombs  in 
orbit  for  psychological  purpKases  in  vio- 
lation of  its  declared  intent,  as  expressed 
in  the  U.N.  resolution,  it  would  have  to 
reveal  their  presence  to  the  world  In 
order  to  utilize  them  as  "terror"  weapons. 
The  political  consequences  attendant 
upon  such  action  carries  its  own  sanc- 
tion and  we  would  be  free  to  do  what  we 
deem  necessary  to  protect  our  interests. 
,1  should  Eidd  that  we  have  the  scien- 
tific capability  to  place  in  orbit  nuclear 
weapons  capable  of  mass  destruction.  It 
can  be  done.  We  know  how  to  do  it. 
We  merely  say  that  we  do  not  want  to 
do  it,  and  in  this  instance  we  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  17-nation  dis- 
armament committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  has  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion. I  therefore  hope  that  these  weap- 
ons will  not  be  placed  in  orbit  and  that 
such  £m  unfortvmate  development  will 
not  happen.  It  seems  unlikely  that  it 
wUl. 

If  unforeseen  events  make  it  desirable 
to  have  additional  assurances  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  violated  its  de- 
clared intent,  we  would  be  free  to  seek 
such  assurance  as  might  be  necessary 
and  could  take  appropriate  action  if  sat- 
isfactory sissurance  were  not  forthcom- 
ing. Since  we  did  not  plan  to  place 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit 
fuiyway,  the  resolution  would  not  cause 
any  alteration  in  our  space  activities. 
We  can  still  continue  our  research  and 
development  on  possible  orbital  systems 
In  preparation  of  their  deployment  if 
we  are  forced  to  take  such  action. 


What  is  equally  important,  possibly 
more  important,  is  that  we  can  concen- 
trate our  resources  and  attention  upon 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and 
peaceful  research  in  the  development 
of  outer  space.  We  do  not,  however,  in- 
tend to  let  down  our  guard.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  taken  another  significant 
step  toward  making  the  world  a  safer 
place  In  which  to  live. 

I  commend  the  17-nation  committee. 
I  am  hopeful  that  by  today  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  will  have  con- 
firmed or  ratified  the  recommendation 
which  wa&  made  only  yesterday  by  the 
General  Assembly's  main  political  com- 
mittee in  offering  a  resolution  designed 
to  prevent  the  placing  in  orbit,  in  outer 
space,  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TixT  OF  "Bombs  in  Oaarr"  Resolution — UJI. 

Oenexal    Asskmblt,    New    Tobk,   Octobeb 

16,  1963 

Recalling  General  Assembly  Resolution 
1731  (XVI)  which  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  should 
be  only  for  the  betterment  of  mankind: 

Determined  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  arms  race  to  outer  space; 

1 .  Welcomes  the  expressions  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  their  Intention  not  to 
station  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion In  outer  space;  and 

2.  Solemnly  calls  upon  all  states:  (a)  To 
refrain  from  placing  In  orbit  around  the 
earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, installing  such  weapons  on  celes- 
tial bodies,  or  stationing  such  weapons  In 
outer  space  In  any  other  manner;  (b)  to  re- 
frain from  causing,  encouraging,  or  In  any 
way  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the  fore- 
going activities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  statement  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Adlai  Stevenson,  as 
he  delivered  it  to  the  United  Nations  on 
October  16,  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
be  printed  at  this  f>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.N.  Statiment  by  Ambassador  Stevenson, 
OcTOBES  16,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  happy  duty  today 
to  speak  to  the  draft  resolution  Introduced  so 
eloquently  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Mexico.  This  resolution 
represents  another  decisive  advance  in  the 
disarmament  process,  one  which  we  hope  wilt 
prevent  the  orbiting  or  stationing  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  In  outer  space.  We 
warmly  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  So- 
viet Union  In  this  endeavor.  We  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  this  draft  resolution 
Is  co«|>onsored  by  all  of  the  participants  In 
the  18-natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

While  attempting  to  realize  our  ultimate 
objective  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, we  have  sought  continuously  to  im- 
plement less  ambitious  measures  which 
could  help  to  lessen  international  tensions 
and  to  facilitate  our  task.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  members  of  the  UJf.  will 
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be  taking  a  positive  step  toward  the  goal  of 
disarmament.  HopeTulIy  this  step  could 
lead  us  to  further  naeasures. 

The  resoluUon  Itself  is  a  simple  one.  It 
does  not  require  the  cessation  of  govern- 
ments of  any  present  activity.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  no  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction has  ever  been  placed  in  orbit 
around  the  earth.  Rather,  this  resolution 
calls  for  abstention.  It  would  represent  In- 
ternational recognition  that  the  arms  race 
must  not  be  extended  into  new  environ- 
ments, that  while  we  are  seeking  ways  of 
limiting  and  reducing  existing  armaments, 
we  undertake  to  refrain  from  develop- 
ing a  new  potential  In  the  armaments  field. 
Certainly  It  would  seem  easier  not  to  arm 
an  environment  that  has  never  been  armed 
than  to  agree  to  dtoarm  areas  which  have 
been  armed. 

■nie  draft  resolution  on  the  table  sets 
forth  a  policy  which  has  already  been  uni- 
laterally adopted  by  the  United  States.  On 
September  5.  1962,  the  I>eputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Ollpatrlc.  made  the  following 
statement  of  XJ3.  intentions  respecting  the 
placing  in  orbit  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction: 

"Today  there  is  n©  doubt  that  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  could 
place  thermonuclear  weapons  in  orbit,  but 
such  an  action  is  just  not  a  rational  military 
strategy  for  either  skle  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

•We  have  no  program  to  place  any  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  Into  orbit.  An  arms  race 
In  space  wUl  not  contribute  to  our  security. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  stimulus  for  a 
Soviet  thermonuclear  arms  effort  In  space 
than  a  U.S.  commitment  to  such  a  program 
This  we  will  not  do. 

"At  the  same  time  that  we  are  pursuing, 
cooperative  scientific  efforts  In  space  through 
the  United  Nations  and  otherwise,  we  will,  of 
course,  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  allies,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  forces  us  to  do  so.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Inalienable  right  of  self- 
defense  confirmed  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

Our  policy  In  this  regard  was  made  clear 
to  the  United  Nations  by  Senator  Albebt 
Oo«E  speaking  as  U.8  Representative  to  the 
First  Gommittee  on  December  3  1962  On 
September  20.  1963.  President  Kennedy  re- 
affirmed our  intention  to  keep  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  out  of  orbit. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  met  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
problem.  We  are  glad  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  this  regard  are  the  same 
as  o\ir  own,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  resolution  which  is  before  the  Assembly 
has  the  support  of  both  Governments. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes, 
let  me  say  what  has  been  said  many  times 
before:  The  United  States  has  no  Intention 
of  placing  In  orbit  wound  the  earth  any 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  of  Installing 
such  weapons  on  celeatlal  bodies,  or  of  sU- 
tlonlng  such  weapons  In  outer  space  In  any 
other  manner.  The  United  SUtes  Intends 
to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or  in 
any  way  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the 
foregoing  acUvltles  by  others. 

The  United  SUtes  fully  Intends  to  pursue 
this  policy. 

We  recognize  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  fore- 
bee  today  all  events  which  Wnay  at  a  future 
time  occur  in  the  ne^vly  emerging  field  of 
space  technology  and  In  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space.  Nor  can  we  foresee  fully 
the  outcome  of  continuing  efforts  to  achieve 
tilsarmament.  Naturally  if  events  as  yet  un- 
foreseen suggest  the  n«ed  for  a  further  look 
at  this  matter  we  would  acquaint  the  UN 
with  such  events. 

I  have  set  forth  my  Government's  policy 
of  refraining  from  carbltlng  weajjons  of  mass 


destruction  In  outer  spcMe  and  have  reit- 
erated our  firm  endorsement  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  cerUin  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  this 
resolution  and  I  would,  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, strongly  recommend  It  to  them 

My  Government  Is  gratified  at  this  Impor- 
Unt  step  we  are  about  to  Uke.  We  believe 
it  should  help  reduce  International  tension. 
The  United  SUtes  hopes  that  there  wUl  be 
unanimous  agreement  to  this  resolution.  We 
believe  that  by  faithfully  following  the  poUcy 
expressed  in  It  we  will  help  make  the  world 
a  safer  place  in  which  to  live.  By  avoiding  a 
nuclear  arms  race  In  space  we  will  have 
Uken  one  further  step  on  the  road  to  dis- 
armament. 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
1914)  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1914 
and  that  it  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1914)  to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 


SPACE  AND  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
quesUon  which  Congress  must  answer  in 
determining  this  year's  appropriation  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  not  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  explore  outer  space,  or  even 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  try  to 
land  American  astronauts  on  the  moon. 
Space  exploration  is  a  great  challenge  to 
the  human  mind  and  spirit  which  may 
bring  great  benefits  to  humanity.  The 
United  States  is  uniquely  endowed  with 
the  human  and  material  resources  to 
meet  this  challenge.  It  is  within  our 
means  and  in  our  Interests  to  sustain  a 
continuing  effort  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

The  real  question  before  Congress  is 
one  of  priorities,  of  how  we  are  to  allo- 
cate our  great  but  not  unlimited  re- 
sources among  many  important  nation- 
al programs,  of  which  space  is  only  one 
We  must  consider  the  NASA  appropria- 
tion in  the  context  of  overall  national 
needs,  distinguishing  between  urgent  and 
marginal  goals,  between  programs  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  merely 
desirable. 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
set  forth,  I  believe  that  we  are  placing 
excessive  emphasis  on  space  in  relation 
to  other  national  programs,  notably  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  employment. 
The  benefits  of  space  exploration  may 
indeed  be  considerable,  but  they  are  re- 
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mote  and  incalculable.  The  need  for 
schools  and  jobs  is  immediate  and  press- 
ing. The  space  program,  we  are  told 
is  Important  for  our  security  and  espe- 
cially our  prestige.  This  is  perhaps  true, 
but  the  education  of  our  people  and  the 
growth  of  our  economy  are  far  more  im- 
portant because  these  are  the  founda- 
tions of  national  power.  To  allow  them 
to  deteriorate  is  to  undermine  our  na- 
tional security  as  surely  as  would  the 
dismantling  of  our  military  power. 

There  is.  I  believe,  a  dangerous  im- 
balance between  our  efforts  In  arma- 
ments and  space  on  the  one  hand  and 
employment  and  education  on  the  other. 
The  proposed  appropriation  for  NASA, 
in  my  opinion,  reflects  this  imbalance.  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  substantially 
reduced.  I  further  believe  that  any 
funds  which  are  withheld  from  the  space 
program  should  be  reallocated  to  pro- 
grams of  education  and  employment 
which  are  before  Congress  this  year. 

The  question  before  us.  as  I  have  said, 
is  not  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
send  a  manned  rocket  ship  to  the  moon 
but  whether  the  project  is  so  vital  and 
so  urgent  as  to  warrant  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  other  national  efforts. 
This  question  has  been  debated  at  length 
in  recent  months,  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  various  publications.  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  persuade  me  that 'it 
would  be  a  national  calamity  if  the  land- 
ing on  the  moon  were  delayed  until  1980 
or  1990.  I  have  heard  and  seen  a  great 
deal  which  persuades  me  that  our  con- 
tinuing neglect  of  deteriorating  schools 
and  rising  unemployment  would  be  a  na- 
tional calamity. 

The  argument  most  frequently  heard 
in  support  of  Project  Apollo  is  that  if 
we  do  not  pursue  a  crash  program  in 
space  the  Russians  will  get  to  the  moon 
ahead  of  us.  This  argument  can  be  chal- 
lenged on  two  grounds:  first,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  the  Russians  are  trying  to 
beat  us  to  the  moon;  second — and  more 
important — it  is  even  less  clear  that  it 
would  be  an  irretrievable  disaster  if  they 
did. 

Sir  Bernard  Lov6ll.  director  of  the 
JodreU  Bank  Observatory  in  Britain,  re- 
ported after  a  visit  in  July  to  Soviet  space 
observatories  that  he  saw  no  evidence  of 
a  high  priority  manned  moon  program. 
Sir  Bernard  was  told  by  Russian  scien- 
tists that  they  saw  insuperable  economic 
and  technical  problems  to  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  that  in  any  case  they 
believed  they  could  get  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation they  wanted  by  a  soft  landing 
of  instruments  on  the  moon.  "I  think, 
at  the  moment."  said  Sir  Bernard,  "the 
Americans  are  racing  themselves  con- 
cerning moon  research." 

What  if  Sir  Bernard  is  wrong  and  the 
Russians  really  are  committed  to  a  race 
to  the  moon?  What  if  they  do  get  there 
first?  Would  that  be  an  unmitigated 
disaster  and  disgrace  for  America? 
Would  it  make  us  a  second-rate  people, 
shamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
in  our  own  eyes,  as  well?  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  it  would  be  a  temporary 
embarrassment  and  aimoyance,  but  not 
a  calamity.  It  would  hurt  our  pride, 
but  not  our  lives  as  free  men  In  a  free 
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aodety.  Most  emphatically,  it\  would 
not  change  the  course  of  history. 

The  issue,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of 
priorities.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  In- 
deed to  have  an  American  landing  r>arty 
on  the  moon  before  1970.  The  question 
which  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  whether 
it  is  really  worth  20  or  30  billion  dollars 
for  the  glory  and  prestige  of  being  first. 
Sir  Bernard  Lovell.  himself  an  advocate 
of  a  manned  moon  flight,  admitted  re- 
cently that  "people  everywhere  now  are 
getting  so  Inured  to  the  amazing  success 
in  space  that  by  1967  or  1970  the  Isind- 
ing  of  a  man  on  the  moon  might  not 
cause  more  stir  than  the  laxmching  of 
another  cosmonaut  or  astronaut  does 
now."  But  even  if  the  world  were  to 
react  with  enormous  enthusiasm  to  a 
landing  on  the  moon.  Is  it  really  worth 
20  billion  dollars  or  more  solely  for  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  dazzling  the 
world  with  our  prowess  and  our  skill? 
Again,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  conflict  between  freedom  and  dic- 
tatorship is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
competition  in  technological  stunts. 
The  real  issue  is  between  two  conflict- 
ing concepts  of  man  and  of  his  life  in 
organized  societies.  It  is  on  this  level 
that  the  contest  between  freedom  and 
communism  will  ultimately  be  resolved. 
Does  it  not  follow  that  our  success  in 
this  struggle  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
our  capacity  to  employ  and  educate  our 
people,  to  create  the  conditions  for  hu- 
man happiness  and  individual  fulfillment 
in  a  free  society? 

If,  at  the  end  of  this  decade,  the  Rus- 
sians should  have  reached  the  moon, 
and  we  should  not,  but  if  we.  Instead, 
have  succeeded  in  building  the  best 
system  of  public  education  in  the  world, 
in  the  renovation  of  oiu*  cities  and 
transport,  in  the  virtual  elimination  of 
slums  and  crime,  in  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  and  disease,  whose  prestige 
would  be  higher,  who  would  then  be 
ahead  In  the  worldwide  struggle  for  the 
minds  and  the  allegiance  of  men? 

The  mind  does  not  readily  grasp  the 
significance  of  a  simi  or  $20  or  $30  bil- 
lion. Warreto  Weaver,  vice  president  of 
the  Alfred  F.  Sloan  PcMindation,  has  pro- 
vided some  dramatic  comparisons  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  moon  race  and  that 
of  some  urgently  needed  projects  here  on 
earth.  With  $30  billion,  he  points  out, 
we  ooold  give  a  10-percent  raise  in  salary, 
over  a  10-year  period,  to  every  teacher  in 
the  United  States,  from  kindergarten 
through  xmiversities — about  $9.8  billion; 
could  give  $10  milUon  each  to  200  col- 
leges— $2  billion;  could  finance  7-year 
fellowships  at  $4,000  per  person  j)er  year 
for  50,000  new  scientists  and  engineers — 
$1.4  billion;  could  contribute  $200  mil- 
lion each  toward  the  creation  of  10  new 
medical  schools — $2  billion;  could  build 
and  largely  endow  complete  tmiversities 
with  liberal  arts,  medical,  engineering, 
and  agricultural  faculties  for  all  53  of 
the  nations  which  have  been  added  to 
the  United  Nations  since  its  founding — 
$13.2  biUi(Hi;  could  create  three  more 
permanent  Rockefeller  Foimdations — 
$1.5  billion;  and  we  would  still  have  left 
$100  million  for  a  program  of  informing 
the  public  about  science. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  we  did  not 
provide  adequate  funds  for  education  and 


other  vital  domestic  needs  before  we  had 
a  space  program,  and  that  there  is  no 
assurance  that  we  would  increase  our 
efforts  in  these  areas  If  the  space  pro- 
gram were  abandoned  or  reduced.  This. 
I  am  bound  to  concede,  may  well  be  true, 
although  the  Congress  has  come  close, 
several  times,  and  very  close,  last  year,  to 
adopting  a  meaningful  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  It  is  possible 
that  the  reduction  of  our  space  expendi- 
tures would  provide  the  impetus  for  the 
enactment  of  a  really  good  education  bllL 
In  any  case,  I  see  little  merit  in  the  view 
that  since  we  will  not  spend  money,  any- 
way, on  things  we  urgently  need,  we 
might  as  well  spend  it  on  things  we  do 
hot  need.  If  It  comes  to  that,  I,  for  one, 
would  rather  not  spend  the  money  at  all. 

Another  rather  specious  argument  that 
is  put  forward  for  a  crash  program  to 
reach  the  moon  Is  that  of  inaccurate  and 
oversimplified  historical  analogy.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  that,  like  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Columbus,  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  discovery,  and  that,  like 
Columbus,  we  must  not  fail  to  seiae  our 
moment  of  greatness.  The  analogy  is  a 
stirring  and  dramatic  one,  but  it  is  hardly 
a  sound  basis  for  the  shaping  of  public 
policy.  If  Columbus  is  to  be  brought  into 
our  discussion  of  outer  space,  it  Is  worth 
noting  that  ^e  raised  a  substantial  part 
of  the  costs  of  his  voyages  from  private 
sources,  and  that  in  any  case  he  was  not 
at  all  interested  in  discovering  new  lands, 
but  only  in  discovering  a  shorter  and 
less  costly  route  to  the  Indies.  It  Is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  conquest  of  the 
New  World  brought  Spain  only  a  brief 
period  of  glory,  which  was  followed  by 
four  centuries  of  political  and  economic 
decay.  Finally,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  history  If  America  had  been 
discovered  in  1500,  or  even  1600,  Instead 
of  1492. 

Another  questionable  argument  that 
is  made  for  Project  Apollo  is  that  instru- 
ments cannot  be  substituted  for  men  in 
our  exploration  of  the  moon.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  impressive  body  of  scien- 
tific testimony  to  the  contrary.  Philip 
Abelsoo.  for  example,  the  editor  of 
Science  Magazine,  and  himself  a  noted 
physical  chemist,  pointed  out  recently 
that  "The  cost  of  unmanned  lunar  vehi- 
cles is  on  the  order  of  1  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  manned  variety,"  and  that 
"most  of  the  interesting  questions  con- 
cerning the  moon  can  be  studied  by 
electronic  devices."  And  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city  for 
his  great  work  during  the  war,  stated 
recently: 

There  la  nothing  a  man  can  do  In  space 
that  cannot  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply 
by  Inrtrumenta.  There  1»  very  little  scientific 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  ruahlng  to  burUe 
men  into  space.  To  me  such  exploits  are 
little  more  than  stunts  that  appeal  to  the 
gladiator  Instincts. 

British  physicist  R.  L.  P.  Boyd  main- 
tains that: 


For  Bclentiflc  purposes,  man 
in  space.     The  plain  fact  of 
that  for  one-tenth  of  the  coat 
90   percent  of   the   valuable 
without  having  to  oyercome 
difDcultlee   of   putting  a  man 
and  getting  hUn  back  alive. 


is  a  nuisance 
the  matter  Is 
one  could  get 
information — 
the  enoraooup 
on  the  moon 


Warren  Weaver,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  wrote  recently: 

I  do  not  think  that  scientific  considera- 
tions Justify  the  proposed  magnitude  of  the 
program,  and  even  more  emphatically  I  do 
not  believe  that  scientific  considerations 
Justify  Its  frantic,  costly  and  dlsastroxis  pace. 

If.  in  fact,  as  these  eminent  scientists 
believe,  we  can  gain  most  of  the  Infor- 
mation we  want  about  the  moon  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  projected  cost  of  Project 
Apollo,  by  u&ing  Instruments  instead  of 
men.  Congress  could  make  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  space  appro- 
priation without  impairing  our  national 
space  effort  in  any  important  way.  It 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  moon  program  is  the 
glory  and  distinction  of  being  "first  in 
space."  I  for  one  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  a  program  which,  if  we  assume  Its 
minimum  cost  of  $20  billion,  will  add  up 
to  $2  billion  for  science  and  $18  billion 
for  prestige. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  costs 
of  space  research  Is  the  fact  that  It  is 
drawing  urgently  needed  scientific  tal- 
ent away  from  the  civilian  economy.  In 
1961.  for  example,  of  400,000  scientists 
and  engineers  engaged  in  research  and 
development  work  in  the  United  States, 
2:0.000  were  doing  it  for  space  and  de- 
fense. Since  1954,  the  number  of  re- 
search and  development  scientists  and 
engineers  in  industry  has  increased  by 
leo.COO.  but  all  but  30,000  of  these  have 
been  drawn  into  Government-sponsored 
projects.  As  one  research  director  of  a 
private  company  commented  recently: 
"We  need  good  jjeople,  but  my  company 
can't  compete  with  projects  paid  for  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury." 

Technically  qualified  manpower  has 
become  a  critically  scarce  resource.  The 
increase  in  the  supply  of  research  sci- 
entists and  engineers  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  27.000.  but  some  25.000 
of  these — virtually  the  entire  supply — 
will  be  drawn  Into  space  research  and 
development.  Prof.  Barry  Commoner  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  has 
said  that  the  space  agency  will  require 
the  services  of  one  in  every  four  UJ5.  sci- 
entists by  1970. 

There  is  thus  a  real  danger  that  our 
national  programs  in  defense  and  space 
will  become  a  drain  on  the  civilian 
economy  and  will  jeopardize  our  position 
in  world  trade.  At  present  only  25  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  research  and 
development  spending  is  going  into  in- 
dustrial research  for  civilian  purposes. 
Western  European  countries  are  spend- 
ing twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  their 
gross  national  products  as  the  United 
States  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Japanese,  largely  as  a  result 
of  progress  through  civilian  research, 
have  introduced  the  first  transistorized 
television  sets  into  the  United  States,  axe 
getting  twice  our  rate  of  production  from 
textile  machinery,  and  are  turning  out 
automated  ships  that  can  carry  more 
cargo  than  our  ships  with  smaller  crews. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  prospective  di- 
version of  scientists  and  engineers  from 
careers  in  university  teaching.  In  the 
next  decade  there  will  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  our  college  population.  If  the 
present  teacher-student  ratio  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  universities  in  the  next 
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several  years  will  have  to  retain  two- 
thirds  of  their  current  output  of  new 
Ph.  D.'s  histead  of  the  present  one- 
third.  Thus,  the  current  fiow  of  gradu- 
ate research  scholars  to  Oovemment  and 
industry  would  have  to  be  cut  In  half. 
It  is  just  at  this  critical  point  that  the 
demand  for  scientific  talent  for  the  space 
program  is  rapidly  rising.  It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  supply  of  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  present  decade  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  mushrooming  space  program,  a  rapidly 
expanding  college  population,  and  all  the 
other  needs  of  the  civilian  economy. 

These,  I  believe,  are  some  of  the  com- 
pelUng  reasons  for  bringing  our  space 
program  into  a  more  realistic  relation- 
ship to  pressing  national  needs.  In  the 
face  of  all  the  unsolved  problems  of  our 
country— problems  of  inadequate  educa- 
tion and  rising  unemployment,  of  urban 
blight  and  rising  crlme^aoid  many 
others— I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  landing  an  American  on  the  moon 
represents  the  most  urgent  need,  the 
most  compelling  challenge,  or  the  most 
promising  opportunity  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  decade.  The  incon- 
gruousness  and  distortion  of  prIoriUes 
that  is  hivolved  in  a  crash  program  in 
space  is  admirably  expressed  In  a  story 
that  Is  told  of  a  Russian  pupil  In  a 
physics  class,  who,  when  told  of  the  plans 
to  land  a  Russian  on  the  moon,  agreed 
that  this  was  a  fine  thing  and  asked: 
"But  when  may  we  go  to  Vienna?" 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  set  forth,  that  in  its  appro- 
priation for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1964 
the  Congress  should  substantially  reduce 
the    amount    of   the    authorization     It 
should  be  made  quite  clear  that  such  a 
reduction)  in  funds  for  the  space  pro- 
gram in  no  way  implies  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  space  agency  itself  or  in 
the  competent  and  dedicated  people  who 
have  made  our  space  program  so  great  a 
success  over  the  last  several  years.    The 
meaning  and  purpose  of  a  reduction  in 
funds,  as  I  see  it,  \s  to  register  a  judg- 
ment by  the  Congress  on  national  pri- 
orities, a  judgment  that  space  explora- 
tion, though  valuable  and  desirable,  is 
only  one  of  many  valuable  and  desirable 
national  programs,  some  of  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  have  a  prior  and 
more  pressing  cl4im  on  our  limited  na- 
tional resources. 

The  highest  priority  need  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  1960'5  is  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  public  educaUon.  While  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  talent 
of  America  are  expended  on  defense  and 
space,  our  pubUc  schools,  the  ultimate 
source  of  our  national  strength  and 
welfare,  are  deteriorating  under  the 
pressures  of  Inadequate  funds,  inade- 
quate numbers  of  teachers  with  inade- 
quate trahiing.  and  a  rapidly  mounting 
school-age  population. 

Horace  Mann  wrote:  An  underedu- 
cated  nation  is  like  an  obscene  giant 
who  has  waxed  strong  in  his  youth  and 
grown  wanton  In  his  strength;  4phose 
brain  has  been  developed  only'  in  the 
region  of  the  appetites  and  passions. 
Such  a  republic,  with  all  its  noble  capac- 
ities for  beneficence,  will  rush  with  the 
speed  of  a  whirlwind  to  an  ignomimous 
end. 
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Is  America  an  tmdereducated  nation? 
The  answer  lies  all  around  us,  in  the 
growing  number  of  our  "unemployables," 
in  mountlbg  rates  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquer^y,  in  lingering  vestiges  of  pov- 
erty within  our  affluent  society.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  a  recent  report  by  the 
Army  Surgeon  General's  Office  showing 
that  one  out  of  every  four  young  Amer- 
icans who  were  called  before  the  draft 
boards  In  1962  was  rejected  for  falling 
the  Army's  intelligence  test.  In  North 
Dakota,  with  the  best  record,  only  7 
percent  of  the  draftees  failed  the  mental 
examination;  in  South  Carolina,  with  the 
worst  record,  5  out  of  every  10  draftees 
faUed  the  mental  test.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  out  of  every  three  draft- 
ees failed  the  mental  test,  and  even  in 
New  York,  with  one  of  thie^best  financed 
systems  of  education  in/  the  Nation,  one 
of  every  three  draftees  could  not  pass 
the  Army's  mental  examination. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools  shows  that  fewer  than  one-third 
of  the  people  of  my  own  State  of  Arkan- 
sas have  completed  4  years  of  high  school 
and  that  only  a  half  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade.  According  to  the  report, 
only  4.8  percent  of  the  people  of  my  State 
have  completed  4  years  of  college  and 
15.4  percent  of  the  population  are  con- 
sidered functionally  illiterate,  having 
completed  less  than  5  years  of  schooling. 
The  correction  of  this  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  and  of  similar  situations  in 
many  other  States,  is  far  more  urgent 
and  important  than  the  landing  of  an 
American  on  the  moon  in  1970  or  at  any 
time  in  this  centiuy. 

There  is  no  problem  more  pressing  in 
our  national  life  than  the  need  for  im- 
proving and  expanding  our  public  edu- 
cation. Although  expenditures  on  pub- 
lic education  have  risen  ,/apidly  in  the 
last  decade,  they  have  not  nearly  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  our  school  age 
population,  which  since  1950  has  been  - 
growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  total  popu- 
lation. We  have  been  economizing  on 
education  and  for  this  false  economy  we 
cannot  avoid  paying  a  heavy  price  in 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple and,  ultimately,  in  the  security  and 
defense  of  freedom . 

The  correlation  between  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  unemployment  is  high  and 
continually  rising.  In  March  1961  the 
unemployment  rate  among  professional 
and  technical  workers  was  1.6  perceiJIk 
among  clerical  workers  4.9  percentV 
skilled  workers,  9.1  percent;  8emlskilled\ 
workers,  12.1  percent;  and  unskilled  ^ 
workers.  19.1  percent.  In  the  complex 
and  increasingly  automated  American 
economy  of  the  1960s  the  unskilled  and 
untrained  worker  is  increasingly  rele- 
gated to  a  Ufe  of  intermittent  or  chronic 
unemployment,  to  a  hopeless  shuffling 
from  one  menial  job  to  another,  to  a  life 
of  diminishing  hopes  and  mounting  dis- 
illusion. While  the  demand  for  highly 
skilled  workers  continues  to  rise,  the 
unskilled  worker  is  inci-easingly  des- 
tined to  be  not  only  unemployed  but 
unemployable. 

The  slow  but  continuing  increase  in 
unemployment  among  the  work  force  as 
a  whole,  and  the  very  rapid  Increase  of 
unemployment  among  young  people.  Is 


largely  the  result  of  grave  shortcomings       . 
In  our  public  education,  especially  for  the 
80  per6ent  of  American  youth  who  do 
not  go  to  college.    The  vocational  edu- 
cation bill  passed  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  will,  If  enacted,  make  a  pow- 
erful contribution  toward  remedying  this 
situation,  but  it  will  be  only  a  valuable 
first  step  toward  meeting  an  overriding 
national  problem.    It  should  be  followed 
by  further  measvires  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation.  Including   the  adoption   of   the 
President's  program  for  basic  education 
for  the  8  million  adult  Americans  who, 
lacking  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic,  are  "functional  illit- 
erates."   At  present,  these  people  would 
be   unable   to   benefit   from   vocational 
training   programs   even   If   they   were 
available  to  them  because  they  lack  the 
basic  educational  tools  for  training  and 
employment.    Surely,  a  major  national 
effort  to  reniedy  these  problems,  with 
their  enormously  destructive  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  implications,  war- 
rants a  high  priority  in  our  public  policy. 
We  live  in  a  society  which,  though 
affluent  beyond  aU  others,  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  eliminating  widespread  pov- 
erty and  deprivation.-  As  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  in  his  last  state  of  the 
Union  message,  some  32  million  Ameri- 
cans "still  live  on  the  outskirts  of  pov- 
erty."    Some     authorities     cite     much 
higher  figures.    The  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic Progress  has  said  that  38  million 
Americans  live  in  poverty  and  another 
39  million  live  in  substantial  deprivation. 
Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  high 
correlation    between    poverty    and    de- 
pendency and  lack  of  education    In  my 
own  State  of  Arkansas  89.4  percent  of 
^1  the  people  on  public  welfare  rolls  have 
less  than  a  fourth-grade  education.    The 
$4.5  billion  which  is  spent  on  welfare 
payments  each  year  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities  is  of  course  only 
a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  Inadequate 
education.       Crime     and     delinquency, 
losses  of  economic  productivity,  and  the 
destructive    social    and    political    con- 
sequences of  inadequate  education  are 
also  part  of  the  equation,  and  their  costs 
to  the  Nation  are  beyond  calculation 

Until  we  have  gone  much  farther  to- 
ward the  solution  of  these  critical  prob-  ;. 
lems  of  our  national  life,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  6an  regard  a  voyage  to  the  moon 
as  one  of  the  high  priority  objectives  of 
oiir  public  policy.  The  conquest  of  outer 
space  is  a  worthy  and  Inspiring  aspira- 
tion, but  the  education  and  employment 
of  our  people  is  a  basic  and  immediate 
necessity.  With  will  and  dedication,  it 
is  entirely  within  our  means  to  over- 
c<Mne  the  problems  of  poverty  and  imem- 
ployment  and  inadequate  educaUon. 
When  we  have  done  so,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  direct  our  aspirations  toward 
the  moon  and  whatever  lies  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
of  the  great  Northwest  have  made  their 
mark  on  the  world  by  the  curious  prac- 
tice of  throwing  their  most  valuable 
possessions  into  bonfires.  The  purpose 
of  such  a  ''potlatch,"  as  It  is  called,  is 
to  glorify  one's  self  and  humiliate  one's 
exponent.  How  curious  that  a  society 
would  deUberately  destroy  Its  own  riches 
on  the  assumption  that  It  would  some- 
how gain  prestige  In  the  process.    How 
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curious,  also,  that  a  society  would  spend 
$S  billion  in  a  single  year  In  an  effort  to 
place  one  of  its  citizens  on  the  moon.  For 
those  who  wonder  whether  our  apace 
program  may  perhaps  bear  certain  re- 
semblances to  the  Kwaklutl  potlatch.  I 
recommend  the  excellent  article  written 
by  Edwin  Diamond  which  was  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  cl  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  (o  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

THB  Rms  or  Spukc 

(By  Edwin  Diamond) 

The  civilization  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indiana, 
Ruth  Benedict  noted  In  her  eesay  "Anthro- 
pology and  the  Abnormal."  waa  "one  of  the 
most  Tigoroua  In  North  America"  during  the 
last  decades  of  the  l&th  century.  Two  fea- 
tures dlstlngulahed  the  Kwaklutl  culture: 
on*  waa  what  Mrs.  Benedict  called  "it*  ample 
economic  supply  of  goods";  the  other  waa  a 
ceremony  called  "potlatch."  "All  the  aest 
ot  life,"*  Mrs.  Benedict  observed,  "lay  In  a 
cutthroat  competition  In  the  giving  away 
of  goods  •  •  •  the  object  of  the  contest 
was  to  glorify  one's  self  and  humiliate  one's 
opponent."  In  one  form  of  the  potlatch  two 
clans  would  gather  around  a  ^X9  and  their 
chlefa  woald  vie  with  each  other  In  throw- 
ing the  clan's  most  valued  property  into 
the  firs.  If  one  chief,  for  example,  threw 
a  blanket  into  the  blaze,  the  other  would 
destroy  a  bigger  one.  TTius.  the  chief  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  the  better  man; 
unless  the  rival  chief  did  the  same  or  better, 
his  name  was  "broken." 

A  contemporary  cultural  anthropologist, 
viewing  the  hot  Area  that  consume  million 
dollar — and  million  ruble — rockets  in  this 
decade  of  the  SOth  century  might,  under- 
standably enough,  be  reminded  of  th«  pot- 
latch ceremony.  No  less  an  Intimate  par- 
ticipant than  Dr.  James  KUllan,  who  was 
President  Blsenhower's  chief  science  adviser 
In  the  eriUcal  period  after  Sputnik  I.  told 
a  group  ol  alumni  from  Musachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  a  1960  speech:  "The 
pressiuss  are  very  great  to  engage  In  an  Item- 
by-ltem  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Unless 
decisions  res\ilt  In  containing  our  develop- 
ment Off  man-ln-space  systems  and  big 
rocket  boosters,  we  will  have  soon  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  multlbllUon-doUar 
space  program." 

Today,  tn  the  spring  of  l©e3.  less  tlum  3 
years  later  and  scarcely  more  than  5  years 
after  the  space  age  was  inaugiirated.  Dr. 
KilUan's  forecast  has  been  fully  realized, 
though  perhaps  to  an  extent  that  even  be 
could  not  have  foreseen.  A  new  and  vigorous 
administration,  one  dedicated-  to  getting 
the  country  moving  again,  has  replaced  th« 
Elsenhower  team;  one  of  its  first  acts.  In 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  was  to 
"ahlft  our  efforts  In  space  from  low  to  high 
gear."  The  shift  was  Indeed  vigorous:  the 
infinitely  ambltloiis  Idea  of  landing  Ameri- 
cans on  the  moon  and  rttumlng  them  safely 
to  earth  was  made  an  avowed  national  goal — 
to  be  achieved  In  this  de^^e;  To  reach  this 
goal,  the  National  Aeronaultlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration on  February  25,  1963.  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  a  budget 
of  $5.7  billion,  sa  billion  more  than  for  the 
prevloxis  fiscal  year  and  S5  billion  more  than 
was  spent  on  space  during  Dr.  Killlan's  ten- 
ure in  the  "early  days"  of  tti  space  age.  Of 
this  sum.  NASA  Administrator  James  E.  Webb 
toW  the  Hbose  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  some  $43  billion,  or  about  78 
percent,  would  go  into  manned  space  flight 
programs — a  level  of  expenditure  which,  tf 
It  plateaus  as  expected,  wUl  bring  the  total 
cost  of  the  lunar  landing  program  to  an  esU- 
mated  $30  bUUon  by  the  tentative  target  dat 
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of  1968.  Nor  does  the  mooa  mark  th«  limit 
of  NASA's  ent«rprLa«.  Given  the  complexi- 
ties of  such  vast  endeavors,  NASA  has  already 
been  planning  ahead  for  missions  beyond  the 
lunar  landing.  One  week  after  Mr.  Webb's 
testiniony.  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden.  the  agency*! 
Deputy  Administrator,  told  the  same  con- 
gressional committee  that  the  next  major 
NASA  space  project  in  this  decade  would 
b« — assuming  of  course  the  necessary  budg- 
etary approval — a  manned  orbital  space  sta- 
tion. Two  designs,  he  explained,  are  cur- 
rently being  considered:  one  is  a  huge  80- ton 
satellite  that  would  be  assembled  In  orbit 
to  house  as  many  as  30  men  for  months  at 
a  time.  It  would  cost  perhaps  $3  to  $3  billion 
and  would  require  a  shuttle  system  of  rock- 
ets to  ferryHip  supplies  and  relief  crews.  The 
other  la  a  more  modest  iO-ton  design  for 
four  crewmen  that  would  cost  between  $300 
and  $400  mUIlon.  A  decision  on  these  al- 
ternative plans  probably  will  be  made  within 
NASA  this  fall  for  the  space  stations  In  turn 
are  viewed  as  means  to  still  grander  goals 
in  the  1970*8  and  1980's.  "It  seems  to  us." 
Dr.  Dryden  advised  the  committee,  "that  an 
orbiting  laboratory  is  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  manned  planetary  expeditions."  In 
line  with  this  reasoning,  the  Incurable  op- 
.  tlmlsts  in  the  space  agency  have  already 
penciled  in  one  such  manned  planetary  ex- 
pedition, a  mission  to  Mars  at  a  cost  of  per- 
haps $100  billion,  and  has  invited  Amolcan 
industry  to  participate  tn  the  planning.  At 
a  NASA  programs  plans  conference,  held  in 
Washington.  February  11  to  13.  1963.  and  at- 
tended by  over  2.000  representatives  of  air- 
craft and  missile  makers,  electronics  firms, 
and  other  aerospace  companies.  Joseph  F. 
Shea.  Deputy  Director  for  Manned  Space 
Plight,  gave  a  newly  revised  timetable  for  the 
mission  to  Mars.  The  years  of  1973  and  1975, 
he  said,  both  times  when  Man  and  Earth 
would  be  in  favorable  positions  and  when 
solar  storms  would  be  at  a  minimum,  now 
appear  to  be  overly  optimistic.  The  mission 
has  now  been  put  off  until  1983. 

The  Moon.  Orbiting  laboratories.  Mars. 
Who  can  quarrel  with  such  lofty  alms?  Who 
can  fault  this  exalted  era?  We  live  In  a 
time  when  man  has  realized  the  archtyplcaJ 
dream  of  Icarus  and  soared  free  of  his  ter- 
restrial bonds,  a  time  of  exploration  of  the 
space  around  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  and  the 
planet  Venus  which  rivals  the  age  of  Colum- 
bus and  Magellan.  The  discoveries  of  the 
luniks  and  the  explorers  and  the  mariners 
are  widely,  and  Justifiably,  heralded.  A  few 
3rears  ago.  textbooks  stated  that  space  was  a 
serene  and  en>pty  void;  today  physicists  know 
that  near  space  la  filled  with  radiation  belts, 
solar  winds,  and  great  plasma  clouds.  The 
temperature  of  Venus  has  been  measured 
and  its  opaque  cloud  cover  charted. 

Tet,  down  on  earth,  much  of  the  space 
age — Ita  politics.  Its  economics.  Its  sociol- 
ogy— remains  uncharted.  The  debates  and 
decisions  which  send  us  careening  off  In  this 
direction  or  in  that,  are  opaque  to  the  public 
eye.  Despite  ail  the  advance  technical  plan- 
ning and  fine  detail  work,  the  space  pro- 
gram has  a  curiously  Jerry-built,  improvised 
aspect;  the  planners  seem  to  know  where 
they  are  going  but  not  why.  To  the  hoary 
question  "Why  go  to  the  moon?"  President 
Kennedy  in  a  speech  last  jrear  (8a>t.  13,  1963) 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  gave  an  equally  hoary  an- 
swer. He  quoted  the  words  of  the  British 
explorer.  George  Mallory.  who  was  once  asked 
why  he  wanted  to  climb  Mount  Everest:  "Be- 
cause it's  there."  But  the  United  States, 
unlike  Mallory,  does  not  rest  its  case  on  this 
entirely  reasoltable  answer.  We  must  also 
go,  we  are  told,  because  space  is  a  potential 
military  area,  because  It  Is  a  challenge  to  our 
technology,  and  because  it  creates  Jobs  and 
contracts.  (In  the  same  Houston  speech  In 
which  be  quoted  Mallory.  Kennedy  also  said : 
"During  the  next  S  ysara.  the  NaUonal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adminlatntlon  expecte  to 
doubls  the  nuixxber  ot  adsntlsu  and  sngi- 


neers  In  this  area;  to  Increase  Its  outlays  for  ^ 
aalarles  and  expenses  to  $60  mlUlon  a  year; 
to  Invest  some  $200  million  In  plants  and 
laboratory  facilities.")  These  diverse  mo- 
tives cause  some  of  the  confusion;  but  the 
major  difflculty  lies  elsewhere,  In  the  fun- 
damental assumption  that  space  exploration, 
really.  Is  a  race — with  heats  that  are  won 
or  tost  and  with  prestlce  as  a  prlee  that  is 
dally  won  or  lost. 

This  attitude  has  several  unfortunate  con- 
sequences. First,  It  reduces  lofty  endeavors 
to  a  game.  The  reductlo  ad  absurdum  is 
perhaps  expressed  In  a  house  ad  for  Life 
magazine;  "winning  a  football  champion- 
ship: the  space  race;  the  cold  war — each 
week  Life  reports  on  the  victories  (and  en 
the  defeats)  that  shape  our  lives." 

Second,  it  helps  create  the  unwarranted 
impression  that  rockets  and  hardware — 
which  are,  after  all,  only  one  small  and 
highly  specialized  segment  of  technology — 
can  be  made  the  preeminent  standards  for 
Judplng  national  achievement.  While  the 
skills  and  technical  know-how  needed  In  a 
lunar  landing  program  do.  in  fact,  embrace 
many  dlBcipUnes.  they  leave  untouched  whole 
areas  of  science.  The  most  exciting  and 
perhaps  the  most  Important  progress  oc- 
ciirrlng  in  science  today,  for  example.  Is  In 
the  field  of  molecular  biology  and  biochem- 
istry: but  space  activities  provide  hardly 
any  scope  for  these  achievements.  And  be- 
yond science  and  technology,  how  does  the 
space  race  reflect  and  further  the  values  of 
a  free  society — respect  for  human  rights  and 
individual  freedoms?  It  was  such  consid- 
erations as  these  which  Dr.  Alvln  Weinberg 
of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  may  have 
had  In  mind  when  he  observed  that  most 
Americans  would  rather  belong  to  the  society 
that  first  gave  the  world  a  cure  for  cancer 
than  to  the  society  which  put  the  first  astro- 
naut on  Mars. 

Third,  the  notion  of  a  race  tends  to  shut 
off  discussion  and  criticism  of  both  the 
techniques  and  the  goals  of  a  national  space 
program — lest  we  lose  precious  time  to  the 
opposition.  Recently,  when  Kennedy  was 
asked  at  a  Presidential  news  conference  about 
the  possibility  of  substantial  cuts  In  his  over- 
all budget  proposals,  he  replied:  "Are  ws 
going  to  make  a  determination  that  we  are 
going  to  be  permanently  second  best  in 
space?  Becauss  if  you  cut  the  spacs  pro- 
grams substantially,  that  Is  what  you  are 
writing  Into  law."  In  the  administration's 
defense.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
President  also  defended  his  proposals  for 
school  aid  and  for  other  social  services  "es- 
sential to  a  t>ett«r  life  for  our  people."  Given 
the  nKxxl  of  the  cost-conscious  Congress, 
however,  these  measiires  are  the  first  to 
feel   the  whack  In  appropriations. 

Fourth,  as  a  corollary  to  the  need  for 
fpeed.  the  normal  governmental  procedures 
for  funding  and  programing  have  frequently 
given  way  to  wartime-style  "crash  programs" 
and  a  doctrine  of  "concurrency."  In  which 
design  Is  only  one  step  ahead  of  construc- 
tion which  Is  only  one  step  ahsad  of  pro- 
curement. At  the  same  time,  an  increased 
degree  of  eecrecy  also  becomes  nececsary  to 
prevent  the  opposition  from  knowing  too 
much. 

The  fifth  conseauence  of  the  rnace  race 
psychology  Is  what  might  be  called  scientific 
Immodesty.  For  example,  the  flight  plan 
calls  for  a  3-  or  3-day  Journey  to  the  moon. 
But  up  to  the  scheduled  flight  of  Astronaut 
Cooper  in  May,  no  American  had  spent  more 
than  9  hours  in  space,  and  while  Bovtet  Cos- 
monaut Nlkolayez  remained  up  for  over  94 
hours,  his  orbit  was  well  below  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts  and  he  did  not  have  to 
contend  wth  bursts  of  solar  radiation.  Even 
in  these  flights,  some  minor  medical  prob- 
lems were  encountered.  Astronaut  Walter 
Schlrra,  after  9  hours  in  space,  suffered  from 
orthostatic  hypotension  (abrupt  lowvrlng  of 
blood  pressure)    when  he  left   his  capsuls. 
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NlkoUye*  showed  symptoms  of  calcium 
mobilisation  (an  abnormal  loss  of  bone  cal- 
cium). Weightlessness  was  probably  re- 
sponsible for  these  two  conditions  and  an 
artificial  gravity  can  be  provided  in  future 
capsules.  But  the  point  U  that,  despite  the 
many  unknowns  and  uncertainties  Involved, 
the  Amelcan  program  h&s  rocketed  ahead  on 
assumptions  that  were  set  rather  early,  and 
little  margin  for  change  has  been  allowed. 

Finally,  the  cumulaUve  effect  of  the  space 
race  psychology  Is  to  enshrine  the  Kwaklutl 
potlatch  rites  into  national  policy.    This  Is 
a  fasclnaUng  chapt(»r  In  American  political 
practice  which  still  remains  to  t>e  explored 
and  described.    After  Sputnik  I,  the  instinc- 
tive response  of  the  conservative,  business- 
minded  Elsenhower  team  was  to  dismiss  the 
entire  notion  of  satellites  as  a  stunt  and  an 
•outer  space  baskert>all  game."     The  frugal 
George  W.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  a  figure  hopelessly 
out  of  step  with  pollUcal  reality  (as  Emmet 
Hughes'  new  book,  "The  Ordeal  of  Power." 
makes  plain) ,  apparently  was  convinced  that 
space  exploraUon  was  a  Russian  plot  to  make 
the  United  States   spend  itself  into  bank- 
ruptcy.   The  Kennedy  admlnistraUon,  to  Its 
credit,  has  given  a  thrust  and  dynamUm  to 
space  science  that  U  in  step  with  the  times. 
But   In    the    process.    It   may    have    turned 
Humphrey's    quaint    notion    upside    down. 
The  reasoning  that  went  into  the  U3.  ad- 
minlstratlon'a   decision    In   May   of    1981    to 
make   a   lunar   landing  the  prime   target  of 
its  space  program  has  never  been  adequately 
exposed  to  pubUc  knowledge.    But  one  factor 
•eems  to  have  been  the  reallzaOon  that  this 
step  conceivably  could  escalate  the  stakes  of 
the  race  to  a  level  too  high  for  a  Soviet  econ- 
omy already  known  for  lu  constant  short- 
sges.     The    poUatch,    in    other    words,    will 
bankrupt  the  others  first.     Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamaim  summarized  this 
situation  with  his  usual  precision  and  clarity 
In  testimony  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  in  Janusiry  of  this  year:  "The  Soviet 
leadership  Is  confronted  with  a  very  severe 
rasouross  allocation  problem  and  must  strike 
a  balance  among  its  various  objectives.   •   •   • 
The  Soviet  could,  over   the  next  few  years, 
build  a  large  force  of  hardened  second -gen- 
eraUon  ICBMs;  they  could  develop  and  de- 
ploy an  ICBM  delivery  system  for  the  large 
yield  nuclear  warheads  they  have  t)e€n  test- 
ing since   1961;   they  could  expand  and  Un- 
prove  their  MRBM-IRBM  systems;  they  could 
continue  to  mainUin  and  Kiprove  their  ac- 
tive defenses  against  manned  bomber  atUck- 
they  could  maintain  a  large  and  modemly 
equipped  army;  they  could  develop  and  de- 
ploy some  sort  of  a  system  of  acUve  defense 
against  ballistic  missile  $ttack;   they  could 
modernize  and  improve  their  large  fleet  of 
submarines  Including  balllstlc-misslle-firlng 
types;   they  cotild  continue  the  space  race- 
they  could  expand  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic  aid    to   the    nonallned   naUons;    they 
could  make  the  great  InvBstment  needed  to 
create  an  efficient  agricultural  economy:  they 
could  continue  to  push  the  development  of 
heavy  Industry;    or  they  could  Increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Soviet  people— but 
they  cannot  do  them  aU  at  the  same  Ume." 
This  stotement   Is   remarkable  on   several 
counu.      On    the    level    of    grand    naUonal 
strategy  It  suggests  that  the  arms  race  ItseU 
can  also  be  a  form  of  the  potlatch.    Modem 
weapons  systems  are   enormously  costly— a 
Polaris  nuclear  submaxins  costs  about  $100 
million— and  they  tend  to  proliferate  under 
the  military's  pressure  to  have  a  great  variety 
or  weapons  suiUble  for  waging  wars  ranging 
rrom  Jungle  skirmishes  to  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear war.     Thus,  each  upward  spiral  In 
ine  arms  race  may  be  a  sUggering  one  eco- 
nomically, and  a  nation's  decision  to  give  the 
spiral  another  tvu-n  in  part  Involves  an  as- 
sessment of  how  weU  It  can  afford  the  step 
wid  how   well  Its  opponent  can   afford   to 
.match  It. 
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Specifically,  the  Kennedy  administration's 
decision — Independently  arrived  at — to  press 
forward  with  a  buUdup  of  second  genera- 
tion missiles  (like  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris) 
and  to  embark  on  a  lunar  landing  program 
could  have  a  complementary  effect— forcing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  choose  between  hard- 
ened, mobile  ICBMs  and  ^lace  boosters  (as 
well  as  between  its  need  for  farm  tractors 
and  the  upkeep  of  its  expensive  friends  in 
Cuba) .  At  the  same  time,  the  astronomical 
cost  of  such  competitions  can  have  an  im- 
portant inhibiting  effect  on  them:  in  an 
Important  though  little-noUced  policy  state- 
ment made  in  mld-1962,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roewell  Oilpatric  suggested  that 
the  United  SUtes  would  refrain  from  de- 
veloping space  weapons  If  the  Soviet  Onion 
would  do  so  too.  (All  this,  of  course,  is  not 
meant  to  discount  the  role  played  by  such 
other  factors  as  a  genuine  desire  to  reduce 
tensions. ) 

Given   the   need,   in   McNamara's   phrase, 
"to  strike  a   balance."  what  have   the  two 
space  powers  dorte?    The  United  States,  with 
Its  great  wealth  and  talent,  has  been  blast- 
ing off  in  all  dlrecUons.    Though  it  suffered 
the  handicap  of  starting  the  race  late,  be- 
tween  January    1958   and    AprU    1,    19M,   it 
placed  in  orbit  around  earth  no  less  than 
56  satellites,  sent  probes   to   the   moon   or 
into  solar  orbit,  and  dispatched  the  splendid 
Mariner  spacecraft  to  Venus.    In  the  opinion 
of  close  observers  of  the  space  program,  every 
aatelUte  proposal  of  merit  has  found  a  car- 
rier rocket  to   take   It   inUi  space,  with   the 
possible  exception  of  Wologlcal  experiments 
The  feeling  that  NASA  prefers  astronauts  to 
animals  or  Instrumenu  chafes  many  eminent 
scientists;  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  for  example 
maintains  that  an  instrvunent  package  on 
the  moon  would  yield  as  much  knowledge 
at  a   fracUon   of   the   cost,  as   the  manned 
landing  program.     But.  even  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  there  is  sUU  some  ques- 
Uon  whether  Congress  would  vote  to  channel 
any  of  the  money  thus  saved  to  other  areas 
of    science,    much    less    to    the    Presidents 
"Welfare  programs. 

As   for   the   Soviet  Union,  It  sUU  has  an 
economy   of  scarcity,   yet   spectacular  space 
feau  would  seem  to  clearly  demonstrate  its 
deep  commitment  to  space  exploration.    But 
appearances  can  be  decepUve;  a  careful  anal- 
ysls  of  some   little-appreciated  engineering 
facts  about  the  Soviet  space  program  reveaU 
that  it  bears  a  certain  Potemkln  village  look 
to  it.     AU  of  the  Soviet's  epochal  achieve- 
ments. It  seems,  have  been  carried  off  with 
the  same  basic  booster  system  generating  a 
thrust  of   between  800,000  and    IJ   million 
pounds.     Thu  lifting  capacity  Is  considered 
sufficient   to   accomplish    another   round   of 
"firsts"  in  the  mid  1960'8— perhaps  two  men 
in  one  satellite,  then  week-long  orbits,  and 
finally,  manned  circumlunar  missions^— but 
it  Is  not  deemed  enough  to  land  men  on  the 
moon.     And  though  the  lunar  landing  mis- 
sion Is  beyond  the  capabUlUes  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  booster,  to  date  there  have  been 
no  indications  that  the  Soviets  have  under- 
taken the  development  of  a  new  booster  big 
enough  to  do  the  Job. 

Grant  that  Western  Intelligence  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  technological  prowess  has 
been  notoriously  bad  In  the  past;  grant  that 
some  morning  In  1965  Radio  Moscow  may 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  cosmonaut  on 
the  moon.  Nevertheless,  the  posslbUity  that 
the  Russians  are  not  going  to  the  moon  in 
a  hurry,  or  at  all,  suggests  a  highly  sur- 
realistic situation  over  the  next  few  years- 
each  spring,  when  the  Congress  is  weighing 
the  hefty  NASA  budget,  the  Soviet  Union 
uses  its  dwindling  supply  of  old  reliable 
boosters  to  score  another  first  In  orbit  and 
the  United  States  responds  dutifully  by 
throwing  more  blankets  irf  the  fire.  V< 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.    Mr.  President.  I 
believe  there  Is  a  very  interesting  and 
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curious  parallel  between  the  concept  of 
prestige  as  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  and 
what  we  are  engaging  In  now,  a  contest 
with  the  Russians  as  to  the  prestige  of 
getting  to  the  moon  first. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
who  is  chairman  of  the  great  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  formerly 
^rved  as  the  head  of  a  great  university. 
He  is  an  authority  on  education,  and 
speaks  well  for  its  needs.  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  put  first  things  first. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
had  to  say  about  the  prestige  argument 
Which   we  keep  hearing  in  connecUon 
with  this  question  of  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon. 
*     I  happened  to  have  been  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  India,  and  in  southeast  Asia 
at    the    time    the    first    sputnik    was 
launched,   and   there   was   prestige  in- 
volved.   We   suffered   perhaps   and   we 
heard  much  comment  in  this  country  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  become  a  second-class  power 
The  decision  to  dimjiJsh  the  program 
which  might  have  enabled  us  to  put  the 
first  satellite  in  orbit  was  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense   Mr 
Wilson  beUeved  that  the  money  stiould 
be  spent  for  more  sophisticated  defense 
weapons  and  a  defense  system. 

I  wish  to  express  my  agreement  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
to  make  this  further  obeervation-  if  we 
should  be  the  first  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  it  might  cost  us  even  more  money 
because  if  we  should  find  any  life  there 
we  would  be  responsible  i<x  the  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  MILLER  obtained  the  fioor 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  with'  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  with  that  understanding 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  ROLE  IN  VS.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
OP  THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  appears  an 
arUcle  entiUed  "The  League  of  Women 
Voters  Widens  Its  Role  in  U.S.  PubUc 
Affairs."  This  article  is  an  interesting 
and  rather  in-depth  type  of  reporting 
on  the  progress  which  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  recent  years  has  been 
making  in  Its  poliUcal  impact  on  the 
United  States  and  on  the  various  State 
and  local  goverrunents. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa  my  relations 
and  contacts  with  the  League  of  Women 
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Voters  have  for  the  most  part  been  ex- 
cellent. By  and  large,  the  ladles  who 
are  members  of  the  league  do  their 
homework,  and  do  it  well. 

I  must  confess  amazement  at  a  state- 
ment appearing  In  this  article  attrib- 
uted to  a  leading  Kennedy  political  aid. 
who  said  that  the  league  apparently  had 
no  influence,  not  even  on  their  hos- 
bands,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the 
fact  that  they  never  take  sides  in  an 
election:  that  they  are  so  nonpartisan 
that  they  are  completely  useless. 

I  think  the  nonpartisan  approach  of 
the  league  is  one  reason  why  it  is  in- 
deed effective. 

The  article  points  out  that  a  booklet 
published  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  last  year,  relating  to  foreign 
trade  policy,  was  so  well  written  that 
it  was  assigned  as  study  material  in  an 
economics  course  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  that 
pamphlet,  and  I  attest  to  its  thorough- 
ness, its  completely  bipartisan  approach, 
and  its  effort  to  present  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the 
future  operations  of  the  league.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  lea«:ue  continue  this 
nonpartisan  approach  in  questions  poli- 
tical, and  that  it  bend  over  backward 
even  a  little  further  in  presenting  both 
sides  of  issues,  as  it  did  with  respect  to 
foreign  trade  iwlicy. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  a  few 
cases  in  the  league's  position  on  some 
Issues  that  appeared,  at  least,  to  present 
one  side  rather  than  both  sides;  but,  by 
and  large.  I  compliment  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  on  the  Job  they  are  doing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Laot  Lobbyists:  Thk  Leagxtx  or  Womkn 
VoTBXs  Widens  Its  Rolz  dt  U.S.  Public 
AiTAixs — Oeoup  Leads  Battle  To  Win 
New  Michigan  Constitution,  Fights  Poll 
Tax.    Aid    Cuts — A    Kennedy    Aid    Pooh- 

POOBS 

(By  Vernon  I.  Oriffln) 

Karly  next  month.  Texans  will  vote  on  a 
State  constitutional  amendment  to  repeal 
the  State's  long-standing  poll  tax. 

liOne  Star  politicians  may  long  argue 
whether  the  91.50  tax  really  disenfranchises 
Negroes  and  other  low-tncome  groupe,  as  Its 
opponents  claim.  But  few  will  deny  that 
If  the  poll  tax  is  killed,  a  primary  reason  will 
be  the  all-out  campaign  against  it  by  a  group 
of  women. 

^That  group  Is  the  Texas  chapter  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Today's  league 
bears  little  resemblance  to  Its  predecessor, 
the  flamboyant  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  whose  members  perched 
on  flagpoles  and  marched  through  saloons  to 
win  women  the  right  to  vote  In  1920.  But 
despite  the  league's  more  dignified  approach 
and  relatively  small  size  (125,000  members) 
many  politicians  think  Its  campaigns  on 
State  and  local  issues  are  making  it  an  in- 
creasingly Important  force  in  American 
politics. 

coicplaimts   fbom    a    goveenoe 

The  league's  successes  have  ranged  from 

pxuhlng  through    tax   reassessment   in   Oak 

Lawn,  m..  to  leading  the  winning  fight  for  a 

new  constitution  in  Michigan.     It  recently 


won  praise  of  sorts  from  New  Jersey  Gov. 
Richard  Hughes  when  he  blamed  league  op- 
position for  seriously  damaging  chances  for 
his  pet  fiscal  plan  to  win  voter  approval  next 
month.  The  Governor  wants  to  finance 
needed  capital  Improvements  with  a  massive 
$760  million  bond  issue.  The  league  con- 
tends Interest  costs  will  make  this  method 
too  costly  and  advocates  a  broad-based  tax 
Instead. 

Political  observers  attribute  the  league's 
rising  Influence  partly  to  Its  following  among 
women,  including  nonmembers,  who  are 
playing  an  Increasingly  important  role  in 
public  affairs.  They  also  credit  the  league's 
technique  of  Involving  its  members  in  de- 
railed studies  of  complex  la^es  to  the  point 
where  they  sometimes  have  more  facts  at 
their  conunand  than  professional  politicians. 
And  some  political  pros  look  with  wonder 
and  fnutratlon  on  the  league's  ability  to  as- 
sume a  mantle  of  nonpartisanship  (chapters 
are  not  allowed  to  side  with  parties  or  can- 
didates) and  yet  wade  Into  highly  con- 
troversial issues. 

"To  differ  with  the  league  is  to  differ  with 
motherhood  and  the  flag,"  sighs  Thomas 
E>owns.  legislative  agent  and  attorney  for 
Michigan's  AFL-CIO  Council,  which  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  league's  drive  for  a  new 
Michigan  constitution.  "Tou  try  to  debate 
with  them  and  the  woman  comes  in  late. 
She  says  she's  sorry  but  she  had  to  change 
the  l>aby  or  see  her  daughter  married.  After 
this,  its  hard  to  argue  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue." 

■COBE  THAN   rXMININE   WILES 

But  a  look  at  the  Michigan  campaign 
shows  that  a  great  deal  more  was  involved 
than  feminine  wiles.  The  league  argued 
mainly,  along  with  other  proconstitutlon 
groups,  that  the  old  constitution  had  created 
political  deadlocks  responsible  for  a  series  of 
legislative  crises  Leaguers  obtained  209.000 
of  the  320,038  signatures  on  a  petition  to  call 
the  constitutional  convention  and  presented 
reams  of  testimony  to  convention  commit- 
tees. Three  league  members  served  as  con- 
vention delegates  and  26  of  38  league-spon- 
sored items  were  incorporated  in  the  new 
constitution. 

When  the  proposed  Michigan  constitution 
finally  came  before  the  voters,  the  league 
worked  with  other  groups  to  distribute 
38.000  booklets  and  100.000  btmiper  stickers 
to  support  it.  The  final  days  of  the  cam- 
paign last  March  saw  such  sights  as  leaguers 
parading  through  Dearborn  on  an  antique 
flretruck  decorated  with  proconstitutlon 
slogans. 

When  the  constitution  won  voter  approval, 
it  was  only  by  10,000  votes.  Indicating  that  a 
less  zealous  campaign  might  have  failed. 
Michigan  politicians  were  Impressed.  "-The 
State  league  had  little  Impact  on  Michigan 
before  this  issue."  says  Zoltan  A.  Perency, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  central 
committee,  which  opposed  the  constitution. 
"You  heard  about  them  locally,  but  they 
hardly  were  visible  at  the  State  level.  Now 
the  record  speaks  for  itself." 

The  league  has  1,164  local  chapters  In  50 
States.  The  chapters  are  broken  up  Into 
small  units,  which  meet  in  members'  homes 
to  pursue  league  study  prog^ms.  There  also 
are  State  and  National  headquarters.  To 
prepare  and  disseminate  study  Information, 
organize  campaigns  and  the  like,  there  are 
35  full-time  employes  at  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  and  35  full-time  and  14 
part-time  employees  In  27  of  the  State  head- 
quarters. Half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  local 
chapters  also  have  at  least  one  paid  worker. 

KAJOBITT    VOTE    DETEEICINES    STANDS 

League  stands  on  issues  at  all  levels  are 
determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  memt>ers. 
Dr.  Rensls  Llkert.  a  University  of  Michigan 
social  researcher,  found  in  a  1967  study  of 
the  league  that  65  percent  of  the  members 
are  wives  of  men  in  managerial  or  profes- 


sional Jobs.  Fewer  than  5  percent  are  wives 
of  blue-collar  workers.  Fundamentally,  he 
said,  the  league  "is  made  up  of  people  from 
what  we  might  call  the  upper  social-eco- 
nomical-cultural  groups"  who  have  a  high 
educational  level.  He  concluded  that 
"Lesgue  people,  on  the  whole,  are  persons 
who  feel  that  the  world  has  problems  at>out 
which  something  can  be  done."  Over  85  per- 
cent of  the  league's  most  active  members 
are  married,  have  children  and  have  been  to 
college. 

More  than  half  of  the  league's  nearly  $3 
million  annual  budget  is  spent  by  local  chap- 
ters. A  major  expense  is  publishing  non- 
partisan, preelection  "voter's  guides,"  listing 
Issues  and  candidate  biographies,  and  dis- 
tributing them  publicly.  About  37  percent 
of  the  organization's  money  comes  from 
outside  contributions,  often  from  male  busi- 
nessmen. Says  a  league  manual  on  how  to 
approach  such  sources:  "Dress  in  your 
tailored  best.  •  •  *  Be  positive,  direct,  and 
businesslike  •  •  •  you  are  trying  to  part  a 
man  and  his  money  for  a  women's  political 
organization." 

Typical  of  the  league's  rising  activity  at 
the  State  level  is  its  anti-poll-tax  campaign. 
Five  of  the  eleven  Southern  States  that 
adopted  poll  taxes  after  the  Civil  War  Recon- 
struction period  still  have  them  on  the  books. 
An  amendment  to  the  17.3.  Constitution  to 
ban  poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections  is  cur- 
rently coming  before  State  legislatures,  with 
a  good  chance  that  it  will  be  ratified  by  the 
States.  Both  the  Texas  and  Virginia  leagues 
have  chosen  the  opportunity  to  try  to  knock 
out  such  taxes  in  State  elections. 

An  anti-poll-tax  amendment  already  has 
received  legislative  approval  in  Texas  and 
will  go  before  the  voters  November  9.  The 
Texas  league  is  providing  speakers  and  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  In  25  cities  to  persuade 
voters  to  vote  for  repeal.  Gov.  John  Connally 
launched  the  repeal  drive  at  a  league -spon- 
sored rally  at  Austin  and  has  offered  to  malu 
television  appearances  on  its  behalf. 

In  Virginia.  Mrs.  John  W.  Mc£>onald.  State 
league  president,  fears  State  oCQclals  will  try 
to  retain  the  State  poll  tax  even  if  the  State 
has  to  comply  with  the  Federal  change.  To 
forestall  such  action,  the  league  In  recent 
weeks  has  flooded  the  State  with  50.000  pam- 
phlets advocating  abolition  of  the  tax  and 
has  held  fovu-  workshops  to  prepare  mem- 
bers for  lobbying. 


■\ 


PACING  OfT  LOTS 


Other  league  activities  range  widely. 
League  members  once  donned  low-heeled 
shoes  and  paced  off  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Oak  Lawn  lot  by  lot  to  help  supply  evidence 
that  much  of  the  property  was  underassessed 
or  in  some  cases  not  even  on  the  tax  rolls. 
The  league's  revised  assessment  added  more 
than  $1  million  In  taxable  property. 

The  New  Orleans  league  3  years  ago  spoke 
out  against  closing  Louisiana's  public  schools 
to  avoid  Integration,  a  highly  controversial 
Issue.  "When  we  took  otir  stand  only  two 
members  resigned  and  one  of  those  left  be- 
cause we  weren't  moving  fast  enough,"  sa3rs 
Mrs.  Jean  Reeves,  New  Orleans  president. 
The  schools  were  not  closed. 

At  the  national  level,  the  league  has  cam- 
paigned for  more  liberal  tariff  and  trade 
agreements  since  1937.  It  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  extensive  campaigns  In  Its  history 
on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  became  law  in  October  that  year.  A 
booklet  on  U.S.  trade  policies  written  by  the 
league  was  so  thorough  it  was  'assigned  as 
study  material  In  an  economics  course  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Currently,  the  league  Is  lobbying  against 
curtailment  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  The  group 
also  supports  the  "greatest  possible  protec- 
tion for  the  individual  under  the  Federal 
loyalty  security  programs"  and  opposes  ex- 
tension of  such  programs  to  nonsensitlve 
positions  In  Government.    And  It  campaigns 
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tar  long-range  planning  far  conservation  and 
development  of  water  reaouroea. 

Of  course,  leaguers  dont  always  succeed. 
The  orpanlzaUon's  Beritsley.  CallT,  chapter 
flooded  their  city  with  thousands  of  pam- 
phlets aijd  letters  urging  approval  of  a  new 
antidiscrimination  housing  ordinance  In  a 
city  referendum  last  spring.  But  the  meas. 
ure  failed  by  a  narrow  margin. 

utCK  or  "MruscL«"» 
In  the  eyes  of  some  politicians,  the  league 
Is  least  effective  at  the  national  level.  Asked 
bow  much  Influence  the  organisation  has 
on  national  leglslaUon,  a  top  Kennedy  po- 
litical aid  snaps:  "None — not  even  on  their 
husbands."  He  doubts  that  the  league  cafa- 
palgn  had  much  bearing  on  passage  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  and  attributes  the 
weakness  largely  to  the  league's  reluctance 
to  ose  "muscle"  on  politicians. 

"They  never  threaten  reprisals,"  adds  the 
aid.  "They  never  take  sides  in  an  election. 
They're  so  nonpartisan  they're  completely 
useless.  Why  they're  even  chary  about  ad- 
vertising to  their  members  which  Congress- 
men voted  with  the  league  and  which  voted 
against   It." 

But  this  view  Is  by  no  means  unanimous 
as  one  conservative  GOP  Congressman  n. 
veals  In  sUtlng  his  opinion  of  the  league- 
"The  league  Is  a  very  Insidious  organlzaUon 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned."  he  declares.  "It 
parades  around  as  a  nonpartisan,  good  gov- 
ernment group  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  all  of  its  policy  positions  are  very 
libera:.  •  •  •  If  their  staff  people  presented 
both  sides  of  an  issue  and  encouraged  the 
local  groups  to  form  their  own  poelUons.  I'd 
8«y  the  league  was  a  very  good  thing.  As  It 
U,  though,  the  organlzaUon  sucks  in  a  lot 
of  dvlc-minded  women  who  lack  political 
orlentotlon  then  deluges  them  with  Demo- 
cratlc  propaganda." 

Replies  a  league  official :  nveYe  used  to 
being  caUed  Democratic  or  Republican  by 
monbers  of  the  oppoeiU  party  who  dont 
happen  to  agree  with  us  on  a  league  posl- 
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a  sertos  of  neighborhood  dobs  already  has 
becomo  active  and  1,000  memliers  Is  the  fore- 
cast for  next  year. 

The  township's  park  and  recreation  con- 
sultant, Rodney  K.  Mott,  Is  the  actlvaUng 
force.  He  discovered  that  Woodbrldge  had 
no  program  for  its  senior  citizens  and  began 
working  through  luncheon  clubs,  church 
groups,  and  direct  appeal  to  those  residenu 
who  had  drifted  out  of  touch  with  commu- 
nity activities. 

Elderly  folk  seldom  voluntarily  disassoci- 
ate themselves  from  the  life  about  them 
but  are  lulled  Into  Inactivity  by  lack  of  con- 
tact, by  the  absence  of  leadership,  by  the 
waning  of  Incentive  to  continue  In  recrea- 
tional or  cultural  pursuits.  The  clubs  being 
formed  in  Woodbrldge  are  the  means  of 
awakening  Interest  and  providing  focal 
points. 

With  the  work  already  begun  and  the 
expected  support  from  other  sources  the  pro- 
gram In  another  year  should  meet  or  exceed 
expectations.  It  is  a  needful  approach  to  a 
condlUon  Infrequently  recognised 
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The  organlzatkm  has  good  cause  for  cele- 
bration today,  itt  endeavors  are  far  ranged 
but  they  all  point  In  the  direction  of  progre  s 
toward  a  better  community,  a  betUr  nation. 
and  a  better  world.  And  they  can  be  sum- 
marized in  promoting  not  only  freedom  but 
the  responsibility  that  It  demands 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETERANS 


Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield  the  floor. 


WOODBRIDOETS   SENIOR   CITIZEN 
CLUBS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  one  of  the  major  concerns  in 
the  America  of  today  l«  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  growing  niunber  of 
our  senior  citizen*.  All  over  the  country 
propam^i  have  been  instituted  to  make 
livelier  and  more  interesUng  Uves  for 
older  members  of  our  communities.  New 
Jersey  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  concern 
ror  these  people,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  an  editorial  from  the  Dally 
Journal,  of  Elizabeth.  NJ..  October  2 
1963  describing  the  efforts  In  this  fleld 
of  the  town  of  Woodbrldge  and  in  par- 
ticular those  of  Rodney  E.  Mott  the 
township's  park  and  recreation  consul- 
tant. Mr.  Mott  was  the  organizer  of 
woodbrldge's  program  and  its  major  in- 
spiration. His  initiaUve  was  admirable 
and  effective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord 
as  lollows; 

WooDsaioGx's  ScNioa  OrnzxN  Clitw 
Woodbrldge.  which  constanUy  surprises  It- 
•^and  lu  neighbors  by  its  rapid  growth.  Its 
rwources,  and  lU  aocomplishmsnta,  haTb*- 
l^a  program  to  brighten  the  Uves  of  ths 
A^  "epJor  citizens  among  Its  80.000  resl- 
«nu.    Not  all  of  them  need  assistance,  but 


BTIAI  B'RITHS   ANNIVERSARY 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  laat  Sunday— October  13— the 
B'nai  Brith  celebrated  its  120th  anni- 
versary.    This  organization  was  founded 
by  12  men  who  saw  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing a  group  that  would  unite  in  social 
brotherhood    and    fraternal     affection 
those  who  valued  their  cultural  and  ethi- 
cal  inheritance  of  Judaism.     However, 
since  its  founding  this  organization  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  fraternal  benefit* 
that  come  to  its  own  members.    It  main- 
tains orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged 
in  more  than  a  dozen  cities.    Today  the 
B'nai  B'rith  has  extensive  programs  of 
education,  social  service,  youth  activities, 
vocational  counseling,   intergroup  rela- 
tions,  and  oversea  aid.     This  fine  pa- 
triotic organization  has  offered  much  to 
the  strength  of  America. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  120th  anniver- 
sary celebration,  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
of  Asbury  Park.  N.J..  paid  a  weU-deserved 
tribute  to  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  R«cord. 
There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows: 

B'NAI   B'BIrH'S   ANNIYXaSAKT 

A  nation  grateful  foe  the  many  serrleea 
it  has  performed  salutes  B'nai  Brlth  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  120th  anniversary  today 
Through  12  decades  It  has  been  In  the  fore-' 
front  of  disaster  relief,  secular  and  religious 
education,  and  the  development  of  non- 
sectarian  hoepltaU.  orphanages,  youth  cen- 
ters, schools,  and  scores  of  equally  valuable 
services. 

B'nai  B'rith.  the  first  national  service  or 
ganization  founded  in  this  country  \h 
in  New  York  City  as  a  rallying  point 'for  the 
Jewish  community,  it  has  retained  this  role 
and  helped  preserve  the  Jewish  heritage 
whUe  at  the  same  time  conUibutlng  In  large 
measure  to  breaking  down  the  walls  that 
divided  Americans  of  diverse  origins  and 
welding  them  into  a  united  naUon. 

In  Its  attacks  on  anU-Semltlnn  B'nai 
B'rith  fought  bigotry  in  all  areas  and 
preached  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  that  U 
essential  to  the  American  tradition.  Its 
Anti-Dffamatlon  League  has  helped  rout  the 
Ignorance  that  asserts  Itself  In  vilification 
for  its  own  sake.  Thoee  among  us  who  are 
grateful  for  the  improved  understanding  that 
is  erasing  divisions  among  the  American  peo- 
ple acknowledge  Bnal  Brith'a  contributions 
in  this  field.  ^^ 


The  Senate  resumed  ttie  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  1914)  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESroENQ  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1914. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  If  It  were 
possible,  I  would  call  up  both  8.  1914, 
a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  and  S.  1942.  a  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  How- 
ever, that  Is  not  possible  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate;  but  I  wish  to  make  It 
plain  that  when  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering one  of  these  bills.  In  rfTect  It  Is 
considering  both  of  them ;  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  first  bill  will  no  doubt  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  second  bill 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  in  direct  opposition 
to  passage  of  Iwth  of  theae  bills.  I  want 
to  say  that  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said  is  satisfactory.  I  think  the  Is- 
sues are  exactly  the  same  as  presented 
by  the  two  bills.  I  would  anticipate  that 
what  happened  to  one  bill  would  happen 
to  the  other.  Any  way  arrived  at  to 
shorten  the  dlscusslMi  Is  satisfactory. 
The  discussion  can  be  had  on  one  bill, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  second 
Wll  may  receive  the  same  fate  as  the 
first  bill  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  only  dlff^- 
ence  Is  In  the  tiUe. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Both  these  bills 
passed  the  Senate,  and  a  motlcm  Is 
pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  have  In- 
formed the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
I  entered  a  motion  earlier  this  afternoon, 
and  it  was  agreed  to.  I  must  mx)loglae 
for  not  notifying  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.    It  was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  agreed  to.  and  the  bill  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  n^t  to  have  the 
vote  today,  but  to  have  the  vote  on  Mon- 
day, and  discuss  the  bills  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  debate  or  discussion  completed  to- 
day.   Then  I  would  like  to  get  approval. 
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subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  who  just  left 
the  Chamber  briefly,  to  have  a  vote  on 
this  bill,  which  will  be  in  effect  a  vote  on 
the  other  bill.  Immediately  after  the  vote 
on  the  higher  education  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  the  author  of  the  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor ;  and  I  am  the 
author  of  thei)lll  to  incorporate  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  Is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  in  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  a  member  these  bills  were  ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  and  in  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  in  the  full 
committee  as  well. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  now,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a 
question  and  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. The  Senate  is  now  in  the  position 
of  proceeding  as  if  the  bills  are  now  be- 
fore us  for  affirmative  action.  Is  that 
correct?         

Mr.  NiANSFIELD.  Yes.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 
In  actuality,  only  one  bill  is  the  pending 
biisiness.    In  reality,  both  are  pending. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  which  bill  actually  is  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  S.  1914.  a  bUl  to 
incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
I  may  point  out  that  the  bills  provide 
only  to  give  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Federal 
charters. 

JSWISH    WAS    VKTKRAMS CATBOUC    WA» 

vrrxxANs 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as 
sponsor  of  S.  1942  and  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  1914,  I  deeply  regret  that  any  further 
debate  is  necessary  to  convince  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  small  but 
meaningful  tribute  of  granting  Federal 
charters  to  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  America 
should  receive  approval. 

These  fine  organizations  have  through- 
out their  existence  been  in  the  forefront 
of  this  Nation's  struggle  against  totall- 
»  tarianlsm  In  all  its  forms,  and  have  con- 
sistently promoted  zeal  and  devotion  to 
God.  country,  and  home,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Throughout  the 
history  of  our  country  there  have  been 
innumerable  voluntary  organizations 
whose  members  may  have  been  of  a  par- 
ticiilar  background,  but  who  were  joined 
together  to  promote  thoroughly  Amerl- 
; .  can  causes.  The  United  States  has  been 
strengthened,  not  weakened  or  divided, 
by  the  existence  and  activities  of  these 
many  organizations.  Each  of  them  has 
come  Into  being  because  of  a  particular 
appeal  to  a  niunber  of  citizens  with  spe- 
cial ties,  but  all  Americans  have  bene- 
fited from  their  contributions.  The 
Jewish  War  Veterans  and  Catholic  War 
Veterans  are  outstanding  examples  of 
just  such  organizations.  Manyof  their 
members  are  also  members  of  such  other 
outstanding  organizations  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 


Wars.  They  have  a  sharpened  sense  of 
what  freedom  really  means,  since  they 
know  what  it  means  to  flght  and  to  risk 
death  for  something  you  hold  dear. 

Opponents  of  the  granting  of  Federal 
incorporation  to  these  outstanding  or- 
ganizations have  stressed  the  point  that 
a  Federal  charter  should  not  be  granted 
to  an  organization  composed  of  veterans 
of  a  specialized  background.  They  base 
this  point  on  grounds  that  the  test  for 
service  in  those  organizations  was  not 
service  to  the  United  States.  This  Is 
clearly  an  erroneous  conclusion.  Cer- 
tainly the  essential  basis  for  eligibility 
ih  either  of  these  veterans  organizations 
is  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  Catholic  and*Jewlsh  War  Veter- 
ans organizations,  since  the  date  of  their 
creation,  have  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice not  just  to  their  members,  but  to  the 
whole  Nation.  In  this  respect  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans was  founded  In  1935  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Monslgnor  Edward  J.  Hlgglns 
and  that  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  was 
established  in  1896  by  Civil  War  combat- 
ants and  is  today  the  oldest  active  war 
veteraris  group  In  America. 

Precedent  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  enactment  of  these  measures.  Con- 
gress has  bestowed  Federal  charters  on 
many  organizations  based  upon  religious 
denominations:  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington,  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Washington,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  are  a  few 
examples  of  such  action.  In  addition.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  on  September  2. 
1958,  Public  Law  85-903,  granting  in- 
corporation to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
Memorial,  was  enacted  into  law.  That 
law  granted  incorporation  to  an  orga- 
nization to  construct  and  maintain  a 
memorial  and  musetim  dedicated  to  com- 
memorating the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
Jewish  war  veterans.  The  precedent 
for  the  enactment  of  these  bills  has  been 
established,  and  rather  thcui  stepping 
out  of  line  we  will  merely  remain  in  step 
by  their  passage. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  organizations 
which  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
welfare  and  betterment  of  our  Nation. 
Through  the  granting  of  a  charter  they 
will  achieve  a  sounder  base  and  establish- 
ment, and  even  more  important,  will  re- 
ceive proper  recognition  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  a  job  well  done. 
They  both  represent  a  mortal  enemy  to 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  certainly  are 
deserving  of  the  prestige  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  Federal  character. 

The  question  here  is  not  one  of  prece- 
dent, but  rather  one  of  considering  the 
merits  of  the  organizations  Involved. 
There  can  be  no  argxmaent  against  the 
plain  fact  that  on  their  merits  the  Cath- 
olic War  (Veterans  and  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans"are  worthy  of  receipt  of  a  Fed- 
eral charter  acknowledging  their  nation- 
wide significance. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved 
these  bills  once.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  body  will  not  make  the  serious  error 
of  turning  its  back  on  these  fine  orga- 
nizations. We  have  already  waited  far 
too  long  In  bestowing  this  richly  deserved 
honor  upon  them  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  delaying  any  longer. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  not  take  a  great  amount  of 
time.  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  special- 
ized action  by  Congress  in  such  instances 
as  this,  because  I  believe  it  violates  the 
basic  principle  and  philosophy  of  equal- 
ity. 

I  find  myself  in  a  rather  difficult  posi- 
tion to  rationalize  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1, 
who  is  an  outstanding  opponent  of  segre- 
gation, when  he  proposes  a  bill  which 
creates-segregatlon  in  this  country  based 
upon  religion,  and  using  for  its  broad 
purpose  service  to  the  country. 

The  pending  bill  and  the  other  bill,  one 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  the  other  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  propose 
to  set  up  a  special  national  charter  for 
these  organizations,  composed  of  certain 
people,  not  because  they  have  served 
their  country — that  is  only  a  part  of  it — 
but  because  they  belong  to  a  special 
religious  denomination. 

It  is  just  as  fair  to  say  that  we  should 
grant  a  Federal  charter  for  white  vet- 
erans of  wars  of  the  United  States  or  a 
special  charter  for  Negro  veterans  of  the 
wars  of  the  United  States,  as  It  is  to  say 
we  should  have  a  special  charter  for  any 
particular  religious  group  which  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  our  country  In  war. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Mason.  I  know  there 
have  been  movements  in  the  past  by 
certain  people  who  I  believe  had  not 
thought  this  matter  through — and  re- 
quests have  been  made,  although  not 
pushed  to  the  ultimate — for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  Masonic  war  veterans'  associ- 
ation or  group  under  a  Federal  charter. 
I  have  been  jusi  as  opposed  to  such  a 
movement  as  I  am  opposed  to  this  one. 
I  would  oppose  a  Methodist  war  veterans' 
organization  federally  chartered.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  giving  a  Federal 
charter  to  any  group  of  that  kind. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  ask  for  segrega- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  move 
away  from  segregation,  and  trying  to 
consider  all  people  on  the  basis  of  being 
Americans;  not  Catholics,  or  Jews,  or 
Methodists,  or  Masons,  or  what  have  you. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  should  not 
be  supported,  and  the  charter  should  not 
be  granted. 

I  regret  that  it  Is  late  in  the  day,  that 
apparently  there  will  be  no  session  to- 
morrow, and  that  only  a  few  Senators 
remain  in  the  Chamber  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  bill  of  this  kind. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
legislation  for  years.  The  first  time  I 
took  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  against  it 
was  about  15  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  proposal  to  grant  a  charter  to  the 
Franco-American  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. I  opposed  that  proposal  just  as 
vigorously  as  I  do  the  one  today,  because 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  Franco-American 
War  Veterans  Association.  I  believe  In 
American  veterans'  associations,  whose 
membership  is  based  on  community  of 
service  and  service  to  the  country.  If 
we  grant  charters  of  this  kind,  we  shall 
be  creating  competitive  groups,  whicb 
will  compete  against  the  broadly  based 
groups,  weakening  all  of  these  organisa- 
tions. 
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I  should  think  that  the  groups  them- 
selves would  not  want  to  do  such  a  thing 
The  very  groups  which  outstandingly  op- 
pose segregation,  in  these  two  instances 
are  asking  for  segregation.    It  is  a  most 
regrettable  step  in  the  march  that  we 
are  apparently  all  trying  to  make  toward 
,      the  elimination  of  specialized  or  partic- 
ularized groups,  and  In  the  move  toward 
the  broad  basis  of  Americans  as  Ameri- 
cans, not  based  on  religious  conviction 
or  the  pigment  of  their   skin.    These 
matters  should  not  be  based  on  whether 
a  persons  skin  is  black  or  white,  ^Uow 
or  red.  or  whatever  an  individuals  de- 
sires may  be.    The  test  should  be  com- 
munity of  service,  and  that  should  be 
the  broad  basis  for  such  action. 

If  a  Federal  charter  is  granted  based 
upon  religious  convictions,  there  is  just 
as  much  reason  for  granting  a  charter 
to  a  group  on  the  basis  of  color.  I  am 
against  that,  too.       ]{ 

We  have  met  this  idea  before  on 
several  occasions.  The  first  one  I  re- 
called a  moment  ago.  was  about  15  years 
ago.  when  we  defeated  a  move  by  the 
FVanco-American  War  Veterans  Asso- 
elation  to  get  a  charter.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  these  people  I  have 
some  understanding  of  why  Jewish  war 
veterans  might  want  to  have-  their  own 
club  or  organizaUon  for  their  own  social 
affairs  based  on  their  religion.  That  is 
all  right.  Any  other  religious  group  also 
has  a  right  to  associate  privately  if  they 

riSf  ^  '*?K^-  ^  ''^^^  ">«  utmost  re- 
spect for  that  privilege  and  that  right 
However,  when  It  comes  to  giving  the 
sancUty  and  blessing  of  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  a  specialized  group.  I  believe  we 
are  going  too  far.  A  man  who  was  ad- 
vocatmg  a  Federal  charter  for  one  of 

'  Sff  *P'"1"^"°'^  t'^  to  convince  me 
that  it  should  get  a  Federal  charter     I 

^o^'  '7^^  ^^^"^^  y<>"  ^ave  a  Federal 

irJ^V  v^°"k  ^'^^^  5^°^  organizaUon 
already.    You  have  your  social  activities 
You  have  your  community  association. 
Why  do  you  want  a  Inderal  charter?" 
This  is  what  he  said  to  me.  although 

m«;r>5^  P"""^'  °'  ^^  **""th  of  his  state- 
ment, because  I  have  not  checked  It  He 
»id.  In  several  States,  if  we  do  not 
have  a  Federal  charter.  It  costs  $250  to 
g«t  a  liquor  license  for  our  club  If  we 
have  a  Federal  charter,  we  can  get  a 
Uquor  license  for  $20.  because  Federal 
organizailons  can  get  Buch  Ucenses  for 
I  that  amount." 

fol  ^f'^K^K^'  '"^^^^  '«  ^  POO'-  ^«"se 
ror  establishing  a  definitely  segregated 
group  based  upon  religion  or  any  other 
Similar  background  in  this  country  " 
i.  ^\  P^-fsldent.  I  think  this  proposal 
i»rf  f*\'^'^'"°"^*"P«^"ciPle.    I  hope 

Li^  J?'  ^  ^"^^«  ^  anyone  else  to 
acwrd  to  every  individual  his  freedom 
(ff  acUon  in  these  matters.  But  I  think 
mis  is  a  wrong  move.    The  blU  should 

^imaM^"'^'  ""^^^  *"  ^"*  '^'^^  to  the 
estimable   people   who   are   seeking  its 

KTth^"^^  ^  '^^^  r '^"^^  that  even 
they,  if  they  have  considered  the  long- 
range  effecte,  would  be  in  the  rank  and 
me    so  enthuslasUcaUy  for  it,  because, 

Smo^K^  ^i"*'  "^^^^  ^^y  a'"^  seeking  is 
something  fundamental,  that  is,  the 
blessing  of  the  Federal  Government, 
"trough  a  Federal  charter,  for  segrega- 
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tlon— and  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
They  are  seeking  to  segregate  American 
military  servicemen  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion. I  believe  that  is  wrong.  I  cannot 
support  such  a  proposal,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  support  it 

f  *iV.^^"^-  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  say  a  word  In  behalf  of  these 

fnTi^^;.   ^  "°  *  cosponsor  of  both. 
i}  ^^^^^  '^ey  should  pass.    I  am 
particularly  moved  to  speak  for  them 
now. 

.J^^u\  ^  .^^^^^  to  no  other  Member  of 
?  *v.^^  ^"  ^y  respect  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr.  Hicken- 
LooPER] .  I  yield  to  no  pne  In  my  feeling 
that  no  Senator  has  more  sincere  con- 
victions than  our  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Iowa.  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
speak,  because  I  deeply  beUeve  that  this 
Is  not  a  subject  which  should  be  discussed 

J.bjtJfivTt?'  °"'^'  ^^^  ''^'*'  ^^  ^'^*^* 
The  point  about  segregation  is  funda- 
mental and  the  first  one  that  should  be 
answered.  The  record  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 

ur.^^^  is  proposed  Is  not  segregation, 
and  for  this  reason:  Wherever  there  Is 
freedom  of  choice,  there  Is  no  segrega- 
Uon.    I  am  very  ardent  In  the  advocacy 
of  n?easures  against  segregation  on  any 
ground.    The  whole  point  of  such  meas- 
ures Is  to  prevent  or  prohibit  segregation 
which  is  enforced  under  cover  of  law 
enforced  in  practice,  enforced  by  regula- 
tion, or,  in  the  case  of  public  accommo- 
dations, enforced  within  the  protection 
of  law.    In  such  instances,  people  may 
be  prevented  for  example,  from  going  to 
a  niotel.  a  hotel  or  a  theater  that  they 
wish  to  go  to— and  I  underline  "that 
they  wish  to  go  to. '—and  are  willing  to 
pay  for    where  they  try  to  get  In  the 
door  but  are  turned  away. 

That  Is  not  the  case  In  this  slljuatlon. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans  are  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. Many  Senators  belong  to  veterans- 
organizations.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly.  I  belong  to  five 

arSPrfn*"?^?  i."^^  ^  "^^^  *^^e  on  that 
ground  that  Congress  should  not  have 
granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  because  Congress 
had  granted  a  charter  to  the  American 
Legion.    Personally.  I  belong  to  both  or- 
ganizations, but  there  are  men  who  be- 
long only  to  one  or  the  other.    If  they 
choo^  to  do  so.  that  is  their  privilege. 
So  I  do  not  see  how  the  classic  argument 
of  segregaUon  obtains  in  this  instance 
because  these  are  voluntary  organiza- 
tions.   I  think  that  Is  fundamental,  after 
all,  to  the  argument  which  has  just  been 
made  so  eloquently  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

I  shaU  speak  as  to  the  classification 
by  reUglon.  Whether  Congress  grants  or 
denies  this  charter,  it  will  not  change 
the  classifications  by  religion.  They  will 
persist  just  the  same,  whether  Congress 
grants  a  charter  to  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  or  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
or  does  not.  Those  organizations  will 
continue  to  funcUon,  and  they  will  at- 
tract thousands  of  members 

Incidentally,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
Is  the  oldest  veterans  organization  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1896.  long  before 
the  American  Legion,  and  it  has  many 
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thousands  of  members  throughout  the 
to'JSSfty  ^  ^^'  ^  "°*  ^^^  ourselves 
As  to  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
these  veterans'  organizations.  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  out  of  personal 
knowledge  certainly  with  respect  to  the 
Jewish   War  Veterans,   for.   as  la  weU 
Known.  I  am  Jewish,  practice  my  faith, 
and  am  very  proud  of  it.     There  are 
some  things  which  are  distinctive  about 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  they  are 
very  much  In  the  line  of  national  serv- 
os.,* ♦if  °"*'  ^^^^  exercise  great  care 
about  the  practice  of  their  faith-  they 
make  certain  that  faciUtles  are  available 
in  hospitals,  especially  m  veterans'  hos- 
pitals; that  rabbis  are  in  attendance  for 
those  who  wish  them;   that  the  ritual 

^vi.3  ^"^'^  ^  ^^  Torah.  and  othS^ 
symbols,   are  present,  inclhding  prayer 

They  exercise  great  care  in  respect  to 
tZ  ^o  ^^°^^  cemeteries,  where  dlstlnc- 
of  liSfch  ^''^^''*  provided  for  the  graves 
?LV^  ^^torans.  The  graves  of  Jew- 
S  t7  5fi^"*  *^  marked  with  the  Star 
of  David,  and  the  graves  of  non-JewSS 

thif^'^inf^  "'l^^^  "^'^^  the  Cross,  but 
tW  soldiers  died  in  a  common  cause 
The  present  practice  is  understandable 
and  we  accept  it;  indeed,  jve  take  great 
national  Pride  in  the  fact  ttiat  we  fefeJ 
to  these  distinctions. 

nft^n?!  ^  ^"^  ""^^^  ^hich  are  great 
natlona    causes.  In  which,  for  example 

r^^Mf!Z^^r^^''  Veterans  have  been  vei^' 
u^J^^.u  ^"!  °^  ^^^  ha^e  personal 
pl^T"  ^i.'^^'^r''^  and  particl! 
patea  m.    That  was  Immediately  before 
World  War  n  when  the  streeteof  New 
York  were  overrun.  In  the  name  of  Adolf 
Hitler,    by    anti-Semites   of    the    worst 
character.     The  Jewish  War  VetJam 
u^^,  11^  "^"tantly  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
i  rt^mL  f^  ''?^^'^  ^""^  repugnant  such 
J*?    °'^''*"°''  ^^  to  the  national  tra- 
dit^on.    The  Nation  owes  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  that 
,vP^  °}^%^  occasions.  If  the  need  arises 

th^  ^f^°K '«f "  ^"^^°^  ^  join  ^ 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  or  will  them- 
selves act  in  the  same  way.   The  CathoUc 

t^pfrTfuHT'  ^"^^'  h«^^  »  reason  S 
in  ^/^K  ^' '°''  wanting  to  be  certain  that 
ail  or  the  means  to  pracUce  their  faith 
are  present— for  example,  that  Friday  a 
day  Which  CathoUcs  honor  by  noTeauiig 
meat,  is  respected  in  dietary  terms 

Thus,  there  are  special  reasons  why 
men  who  are  veterans,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  American  Legion.  S 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  and  other  organiza- 
tions are  also  members  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  or  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, where  they  have  a  common  bond 
of  community.    This  is  understandable 
AS   I  said  a   moment   ago.  distincUve 
?^^^^^r^^^  P^^^  ^  military  ceme- 
i?!iif-    .g?P""ato  chaplaincies  are  pro- 
vided.   There  are  separate  ways  of  ob- 
serving war  veterans'  occasions. 

These  organizaUons  are  weU^tested 
respectable  organizaUons.  and  rende^ 
their  full  measure  of  national  service. 
This  is  not  segregation,  because  member- 
ship in  such  organizations  Is  entirely  a 
matter  of  voluntary  associatlMi. 
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Aa  an  aittent  antlaegregationlst  in 
terms  of  Neflrroes,  thia  occasion  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  point  out  something  I 
have  always  contended:  There  is  noth- 
ing in  any  Federal  law  or  in  anything:  I 
have  ever  advocated  which  holds  that 
anybody— either  I  or  the  Chair  or  my 
colleagues — Is  required  to  have  dinner 
with  a  Negro  if  he  does  not  want  to.  or 
has  to  invite  Negroes  to  his  home,  or 
has  to  Join  a  club  of  which  Negroes  8u^ 
members.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
that  is  inherent  In  being  against  segre- 
gation. That  relates  to  something  which 
is  compulsion.  Here  we  are  talking 
about  something  that  Is  strictly  volun- 
tary, having  basis  in  fact,  in  practice, 
and  in  the  precedents,  as  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kiating]  has  de- 
scribed it,  and  to  which  I  myself  have 
referred. 

What  is  proposed  in  these  bills  Is  noth- 
ing but  a  recognition  of  reliable,  sub- 
stantial, longstanding,  patriotic  veter- 
ans' organizations,  and  gives  them  a 
measure  of  recognition  through  Federal 
charters,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
measure  of  recognition  which  Congress 
haitf  extended  to  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, quite  freely,  where  they  have^un- 
dertaken  work  of  national  service.       \ 

There  is  no  question  about  the  work 
of  both  or^EUiizations  in  hospitals, 
cemeteries,  and  all  tha  other  activities 
in  which  they  engage.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  been  held,  as  It  were, 
outside  this  rather  select  group,  not- 
'wlthstanding  the  fact  that  everybody 
agrees  that  they  are  worthwhile  organi- 
sations. I  believe  even  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkivloopkr]. 
who  thinks  so  strongly  about  these  bills, 
will  agree  that  these  are  respectable,  re- 
sponsible, patriotic  organizations,  smd 
that  there  is  no  Question  about  that  in 
terms  of  his  opposition.  I  am  positive 
of  that;  and  I  will  state  It;  he  does  not 
have  to  state  it  for  himself. 

As  to  the  other  arguments,  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  these 
voluntary  organizations  should  be  denied 
the  same  recognition  by  the  Nation  for 
the  same  quality  and  character  of  serv- 
ice and  proof  of  dedicated  Americanism 
that  they  have  given  during  all  these 
years,  that  Is  given  to  other  veterans' 
organizations  which  have  Federal  char- 
ters. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much  that  this 
matter — which  has  languished  a  long 
time  because  people  are  a  little  concerned 
OTcr  the  very  argimient  about  bringing 
It  up  again — will  now  be  righted.  I 
think  it  something  of  an  injustice  to 
have  left  these  groups  off  the  roll  of 
those  having  Federal  charters.  So  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  now  pass  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Ijleld. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  shall  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  comment  on  one  questlcm  I  raised. 
WouW  he  support  a  Federal  charter  f6r 
Negro  veterans  of  this  country,  ahd 
would  he  support  a  Federal  charter  for 
white  veterans  of  this  coxmtry?  I  ijK)uld 
be  pleased  to  have  him  Qomment  on  that 
point.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  not  support  a 
bill  for  a  Federal  charter  for  an  organi- 


zation which  excluded  Negroes  because 
they  are  Negroes,  or  one  for  a  Federal 
charter  for  an  organization  which  ex- 
cluded whites  because  they  are  whites, 
because  that  would  be  contrary  to  my 
own  principle  and  belief  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  segregation. 

But  if  a  group  of  Negro-Americans 
wished  to  organize  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion as  an  entirely  voluntary  organiza- 
tion with  complete  freedom  of  admission 
to  everyone — and  I  think  both  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  and  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  have  complete  freedom  of  ad- 
mission to  everyone  who  might  wish  to 
Join  and  who  feels  he  has  a  common 
purpose  in  Joining,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  I  would  object  on  principle,  except, 
again,  I  believe  we  should  require  proof 
of  service  and  establishment — as  we 
have  in  this  case — and  ability  and  use- 
fulness in  terms  of  the  national  Interest, 
which  constitute  the  only  reason  for 
granting  a  Federal  charter.  So  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  group  cannot  organize 
Itself  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
fimctions  of  a  veterans'  orgsmization. 

New  groups  have  been  organized,  and 
they  include  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
n.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  that  group 
has  a  Federal  charter;  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
were  successful  in  their  attempt  to 
obtain  a  Federal  charter,  whereas  these 
other  organizations  were  not  successful. 
In  any  case,  the  principle  of  segregation 
is  not  violated  in  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion in  which  there  Is  no  exclusion.  If 
there  is  exclusion.  I  would  not  lend  my 
approval  to  it.  That  Is  my  answer  to 
the  question  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
asked. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated  about  his 
understanding  of  my  liberality  of 
thought  and  my  sincerity  of  purpose.  I 
suppose  I  can  Join  in  that  statement,  in- 
sofar as  my  intentions  are  concerned,  for 
I  Intend  to  be  fair  to  everyone,  and  to 
approach  these  matters  with  a  complete- 
ly impartial  attitude. 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  for  the 
Catholic  organization  of  veterans  which 
exists  in  this  country  today,  and  I  think 
it  does  magnificent  work.  It  has  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  organization  among  the 
Cathohcs,  as  a  religious  matter,  and  It 
does  have  the  common  purpose  of  serving 
the  country.  I  raise  no  objection  to  that 
organization;  in  fact;  I  honor  anyone 
who  belongs  to  it  or  who  wishes  to  belong 
to  it. 

Likewise,  I  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  the  voluntary  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans organization.  I  respect  it.  I  have 
mer  with  units  of  that  organization;  I 
know  many  of  the  members.  That  is 
not  at  all  what  I  am  objecting  to.  I  have 
no  objection  to  several  other  organiza- 
tions of  servicemen  who  band  together 
in  a  volimtary  group,  based  upon  things 
entirely  separate  from  military  service — 
such  things  as  their  own  religious  beliefs, 
or  the  part  of  the  coimtry  from  which 
they  cpine,  or  the  particular  division  in 
which  they  served  in  the  war,  or  the  par- 
ticular Army  group  In  which  they  served. 
There  are  many  similar  organizations  in 
the  country,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
then|(  such  organizations  are  perfectly 


within  the  American  tradition  and  the 
American  right. 

But  I  would  object  to  giving  PederM 
charters  to  them  when  they  require  a 
special  qualification  that  all  veterans  of 
the  same  class  cannot  meet.  I  think  a 
Federal  charter  for  such  organizations 
would  be  wrong  in  principle.  If  a  Fed- 
eral charter  is  issued  to  one  organization 
of  that  type,  I  believe  our  act  In  issuing 
It  will  rise  up  to  smite  us  and  to  plague 
us,  because  if  I  vote  in  favor  of  granting 
a  Federal  charter  to  this  or  that  reli- 
gious group  of  veterans,  then  in  all  con- 
science I  would  have  to  be  willing  to  vote 
thereafter  In  favor  of  granting  a  Federal 
charter  to  every  other  group,  whether 
composed  of  cross-eyed  veterans,  left- 
footed  veterans,  bachelor  veterans,  or 
any  other  similar  group;  I  would  have  to 
vote  in  favor  of  granting  Federal  char- 
ters to  all  of  them,  too.  because  the  prin- 
ciple would  be  that  the  group  wished  to 
organize  as  a  group  of  sei-vic^en,  and 
also  because  they  hapF>ened  to  belong  to 
a  special  group  or  happened  to  have  some 
other  classification — color  or  otherwise. 
That  is  the  principle  to  which  I  refer; 
and  thus  I  would  have  to  vote  In  favor 
of  bills  to  grant  to  each  group  of  that 
sort  a  Federal  charter;  but  I  am  not 
about  to  do  so. 

If  there  is  not  a  community  of  service 
and  a  community  of  contribution  and 
if  the  organization  makes  an  arbitrary 
distinction  because  of  other  and  collat- 
eral associations,  Mr.  President,  If  the 
organization  violates  that  rule,  then  I 
must  oppose  the  request  for  the  granting 
of  a  Federal  charter;  and  I  hope  we  do 
not  establish  a  precedent  of  that  sort, 
to  the  point  where  we  find  we  have  de- 
veloped a  Juggernaut  of  a  multiplicity 
of  Federal  charters  which  will  swamp  us. 
In  fact.  I  believe  In  some  instances,  Con- 
gress has  granted  Federal  charters 
which  I  would  not  approve  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  those  measures. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  we  may  have  done 
something  that  is  not  sustainable  does 
not  mean  that  for  that  reason  we  should 
keep  on  doing  so.  At  some  time,  there 
should  be  a  halt  to  these  things. 

I  have  every  respect  for  these  orga- 
nizations. I  know  what  they  have  done. 
They  are  fine  organizations,  and  I  have 
no  criticism  of  them  as  organizations. 

The  only  argument  I  am  trying  to 
make  and  the  only  principle  upon  which 
I  am  trying  to  stand  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  this  organization, 
in  which,  in  effect,  membership  is  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  certain  groups,  and 
is  not  based  upon  military  service;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  based  upon  their  out- 
side'or  their  collateral  or  otherwise  as- 
sociated philosophies  or  beliefs  or  pur- 
poses. 

So  far  as  the  Catholics  are  concerned, 
they  have  their  ritualistic  beliefs.  60 
far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned. 
they  have  their  ritualistic  beliefs.  So 
far  as  the  Masons  are  concerned,  they 
have  their  ritualistic  beliefs;  so  far  si 
the  Jews  are  concerned,  they  have  their 
ritualistic  beliefs.  I  respect  all  of  them, 
and  I  think  all  of  them  are  fairly  well 
taken  care  of  in  the  military  service  and 
in  the  consideration  of  veterans.    I  do 
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not  think  there  has  been  any  discrimina- 
tion in  that  field. 

But  when  we  begin  to  hand  out  Fed- 
eral charters  because  of  religious  or  phil- 
osophical behefs,  aside  from  the  mill- 
tai-y  service  of  these  people,  I  think  it 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  believe  it  will  rise  to  smite  us  and 
to  plague  us  more  and  more  as  the  years 
pass,  and  will  contribute  in  this  country 
to  a  division  and  a  segregation  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  away  from, 
and  which  I  hope  we  shall  keep  moving 
away  from,  rather  than  moving  toward. 
So.  no  matter  in  what  way  we  look 
at  It,  the  effect  would  be  to  create,  with 
Federal  Government  blessing  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  legal  prerogative, 
additional  segregated  groups  with  the 
power  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  way  of  recognition  in 
this  case.  I  do^  not  believe  that  would 
be  in  line  with  the  purposes  all  of  us 
are  striving  to  attain,  and  which  I  hope 
each  year  we  shall  move  closer  toward 
attaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  only  2  minutes  .  longer.  First.  I 
wish  to  say  that  AMVETS,  the  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  received 
their  charter  on  July  23,  1947.  So  we 
cannot  take  the  position  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  create  more  Federal  charters 
for  veterans'  organizations  where  the 
association  Is  voluntary. 

I  should  like  to  narrow  the  point  of 
difference,  because  that  is  sometimes  very 
•"useful.    There  is  no  question  that  I  would 
oppose  with  the  same  vigor  as  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Iowa— his   customary    vigor 
and  conviction— a  veterans'  organization 
of  bachelors,  people  who  are  left  handed 
and  so  forth.  In  a  situation  in  which  the 
qualifications  which  the  great  veteran 
organizations  have  were  lacking.    While 
we  are  debating  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  charter  should  be  granted  to 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  or  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  meet  every  other  test,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  quite  generously  and  properly 
said.     They  have  had  national  service 
of  long-standing  existence,  widespread 
membership,  substantial  representation 
in  terms  of  the  body  politic  and,  other 
than  the  difference  which  the  Senator, 
I.  and  others  have,  deserve  a  charter 
fully  as  much  as  the  other  great  veter- 
ans' organizations  which  have  received 
them. 

Narrowing  the  issue  to  that  point  of 
debate.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  ex- 
posed the  point  of  view  of  myself  and 
my  colleague.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  with  his  usual  ability  has 
expressed  his  point  of  view.  The  deci- 
sion is  up  to  the  Senate.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  calling  up  the  bUls 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  say  now,  because 
we  may  be  leaving  shortly,  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  fine  cooperation  and 
raimess  which  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  have  shown  me  in 
the  reconsideration  of  the  bill,  which  un- 
loitunately  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
one  day  and  passed  the  next.  It  was  on 
the  calendar  with  pracUcally  no  one 
knowing  about  it.  I  raised  a  question 
«  that  time,  and  the  Senators  from  New 
Jfork  fMr.  Javits  and  Mr.  KKAxmc],  the 


majority  leader,  and  everyone  else  who 
is  interested  in  the  subject  were  most 
courteous  and  most  helpful.  I  appreci- 
ate their  thorough  consideration  in  not 
attempting  to  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  bill  was  passed  with- 
out prior  notice. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  discussion  had  proceeded  for 
some  time  before  I  was  able  to  leave  a 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion and  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I   left  the  committee  hearing  because 
of  the  deep  interest  which  I  have  in  both 
of  the  bills  which  have  been  discussed. 
However.  I  arrived  in  time  to  hear  much 
of  the  exchange  between  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].    With  characteristic  directness, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  discussed 
fully  my  point  of  view.    I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  on  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans.     As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  great  care  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  reporting  favorably  on  any>jf 
the  proposed  incorporationis.    The  sub- 
ject was  not  treated  lightly.     For  very 
good — and,  indeed,  to  me  obvious — rea- 
sons the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  are  fully  entitled 
to   Federal   charters.     In   granting  the 
charters  the  Congress  will  honor  itself 
at  least  as  much  as  it  acknowledges  the 
contributions  of  service  of  those  two  or- 
ganizations to  all  of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
unanimous-consent     request     will      he 
stated. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanhious-Consent  Agrezment 
Ordered,  That,  following  the  dispoeltion  of 
HJl.  6143,  the  89-called   higher  educational 
instltutlona  bill,  30  minutes  of  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  JAvrrs 
and  Mr.  Hickenloopee,  respectively,  be  per- 
mitted on  the  question  of  final  passage  of 
the  following  bills: 

S.  1914,  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

S.  1942,  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; 

Said  bills  to  be  voted  on  en  bloc  by  yeas 
and  nays. 

-; 

The  PRESIDING  OFl^ICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  and  the  vote  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  30  minutes  wili  be  set  aside 
for  further  debate  on  the  bill  (S  1914) 
to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, and  the  bUl  (S.  1942)  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  which 
will  be  considered  concurrently;  that  the 
time  is  to  be  divided  15  minutes  to  a  side 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  .Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  and  the  other  one-half  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distingxiished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

ORDER   FOR    CONCURRENT   TEA-AND-NAT   VOTE   ON 

TWO  buxs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  circumstances — and 

this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  bill  (S.  1914) 
to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, and  the  bUl  (S.  1942)  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  which  will 
be  considered  concurrently,  and  concern- 
ing which  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment has  just  been  entered  into 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  OCTOBER 
21.  1963,  AT  11  AM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (Hi  4 
o'clock  Mg^^6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
under  the^reer  previously  entered,  took 
a  recess  until  Monday,  October  21   1963 
at  11  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
ON  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  21 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October   17    (legislative   day  of 
October*15),  1963: 

Coast  Guard  Academt 
TTie  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an 
associate  professor  with  the  grade  <rf 
commander : 

Otto  E.  Graham.  Jr. 

In  the  Uarine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  MarLn« 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment   to    the 
grade    of    major,    subject    to    qxialification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mallery.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Slack.  Robert  K. 
Gehrsltz,  Richard  N. 
Slater,  Richard  B.       • 
Glazer.  August  A. 
Daigle,  Chester  J. 
Yourlshln,  George  P. 
Wilson,  Donald  W. 
Stewart,  BUly  F. 
Graham,  Raymond  H. 
Otott,  George  E. 
Cook,  Howard  L. 
Dent,  Robert  H. 


Madigan,  WlUiam  J. 
DeSchuytner.  Victor 

R. 
McBrayer,  WiUlam  L. 
Wynn,  Ne«t  B. 
GlUls.  James  E. 
Bogg.  Charles  F. 
Cox,  Stanley  D. 
Petersen,  Prank  ■. 
Valentine,  Herbert  i. 
Green,  BUly  R. 
Payne,  Norman  E.,  Jr. 
Ihll,  Leo  J. 
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Brown,  C«rroUX. 
Couch,  Wallace  U. 
Kendrlck:  Harold  L. 
Wldonan.  Q«orfe  A. 
Swayne,  Robert  W. 
Wblte.  Bobert  E. 
Boilth,  Conway  J. 
Oregerson,  Jobnny  O. 
Rlc«,  Wesley  H. 
Coates.  Pranklln  W. 
Stark.  Robert  W. 
Auatgen.  Donald  R. 
Weber,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Clark.  Prank  A. 
Plerson.  Earl  P.,  Jr. 
Oillum.  Donald  E. 
Quick.  Daniel  J. 
Can.  Jack  R. 
MlUer,  Robert  B. 
Ooodaon,  George  O., 

Jr. 
Van  Den  Elzen. 

James  B. 
Miller,  Hubert  E. 
Hlgglns,  James  H. 


Cull,  Albert  L. 
ThornbiU7.  Billy  D. 
HarrU,  James  B. 
Madera.  Leroy  A. 
Robertson.  Duncan  J. 
Plorence.  John  W. 
Ostlund,  Donald  P. 
KeUer.  Albert  W. 
King.  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Skagerberg,  Alan  E. 
Schlarp,  Jack  B. 
Roque,  now  M. 
Oraney,  Thomas  E. 
Woodrlng,  WUlard  J., 

Jr. 
Butler,  Larry  R. 
Pullar,  Walter  S..  Jr. 
De  Long,  Clyde  S..  Jr. 
Wlllcoz,  Clair  E. 
Kramer,  Milton  C. 
George,  Oub  J. 
Oott,  Michael  J. 
Townsend.  Donald  B. 
JeUison,  Harold  M..  Jr. 
McKays  Conrad  L. 


Harkey,  Herbert  J.,  Jr.  Henderson.  Walter  J. 
Klnnlburgh,  John  A.     O'Rourke,  James  K. 


Nesblt.  Charles  L. 
vomine,  Richard  E. 
Harlan.  Gale 
McCauley,  Bertram 

W. 
Sbaklee,  Harold  G. 
Heesch,  Robert  W. 
McDonald.  Richard  C 
Pry,  Raymond  S. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Richard 

H. 
Dlttmann,  Wayne  R. 
Boyd,  Clarence  A.,  Jr. 
Farrls.  Wllllfun  E. 
Love,  Brnold  O. 
Garrett,  Elmer  T.,  Jr. 
HossU,  Carl  C. 
Morrln.  Warden  C. 
Wilson,  Billy  E. 
Fish.  Thomas  E. 
Cuppy,  Will  C.  Jr. 
Beach,  Andrew  D. 
Ward.  George  W. 
Li^Mrte,  Alpbonse  A., 

Jr. 
Ford,  Daniel  J. 
Roberts,  Richard  T. 
Henley,  Robert  J. 
Fink,  Arden  L. 
Dean.  Roland  H. 
Berthoud,  Kenneth 

H.,  Jr. 
Ruete,  Alfred  W.  Jr. 
Cohn,  William  A, 
Drescher,  Herbert  W. 
Casey,  Francis  M. 
Lawendowski.  John  J, 
Went,  Joseph  J 


Boles,  Robert  D. 
Rlseley,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Whltmer.  James  A. 
Fenenga,  Oerlt  L. 
Robblns,  Morris  G. 
Como,  Joseph  A. 
Charon,  Larry  P. 
McCann,  Henry  J. 
Vanek,  Kenneth  D. 
allien,  John  P. 
Sutter,  Rudolf  8. 
Rasdal.  Robert  W. 
Robinson,  James  C. 
Willis,  Lawrence  J. 
TUly,  Robert  C. 
Battlstone,  Carl  L. 
Young,  Earnest  G. 
Ashby.  William  C,  Jr. 
Lenlhan,  John  D. 
Luckett,  Jaskson  R. 
Andrews,  Clifton  B. 
Dawson,  Carl  F. 
Rexroad,  Donald  N. 
Barker,  Warren  H- 
Dowd.  John  A. 
Oubany,  Michael  W. 
Hlte,  Harry  W. 
Downs,  Roy 
Ooodale,  Richard  W. 
Hulzenga,  Elmer  F. 
Lumpkin,  Aubrey  L. 
Friedman,  Arthur  D. 
Bradley,  Thomas  E. 
Bancroft,  Richard  A. 
Cooper,  Francis  W. 
VltaU.  Henry  R. 
Dunn,  John  H. 
/iVrlght.  Dennis  W. 


Field.  Harold  J.,  3^<^  Morrow,  Thomas  E. 
Kelly,  David  A.      ';         Shaffe!r,  John  C. 
Gray,  James  C,  HI        Dawson,  Forest  G. 
Howarth.  Darrell  L.       MUls,  Lewis  L. 
Dolan,  Eugene  T.  Beno,  Joseph  P. 

Regan.  Edmxuid  J.,  Jr.  Munter,  Weldon  R. 
Fein,  Louis  I.  NewbiU,  MerrUl  S. 

Abemathy,  Thomas  R.  Blair,  Anthony  L. 


ComeiLAndrew  G. 
Shore,  Bruce  J. 
Gartrell.  Craig  B. 
Perry,  Victor  A. 
Hlg,  Harvey  G. 
DeLalne,  Louis,  Jr. 
WUta.  John  W. 
Perry,  Aydlette  H..  Jr. 
Oerichten,  WUllam  8. 
Brqwnell.  Richard  L. 
Phillips,  Bernard  P. 
Badamo,  Frank  J. 
Ballek,  Fred  J. 
Cheatham,  WUlard  E. 
De  Long,  George  J. 
Booth,  Charles  L. 
McCormlck,  James  O. 


Modzelewskl,  Edward 

R. 
Thompeon,  Joseph  H. 
Dlsher,  WUllam  H. 
Cximmlngs,  John  M. 
Sallade,  Paul  H. 
Austin,  John  H. 
Scyphers.  Ruel  T. 
CarroU,  Charles  W. 
Smith.  Buck  D. 
Lubin,  Irrln 
Shimanoff,  Morris  8. 
Azton.  Robert  H. 
Keyes,  Gerald  W. 
Stewart,  James  H. 
Rush,  Wesley  M. 
Windsor.  BlUie  W. 


MaxweU,  Glenn  K. 
Read.  William  A. 
Cassedy,  Logan 
Matheson,  John  R. 
AUweUer,  Joseph  O. 
Werz,  Francis  J. 
Berglund,  Warren  T. 
Gormley,  John  D. 
Vey,  Willis  D. 
Carothers,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Henson,  William  B. 
Shaffer,  Raymond  A. 
Harris,  George  C,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Jlmmle  R. 
Toma,  Edward  H. 
Kaln,  Edward  W. 
Sanborn,  Barl^  L.,  Jr. 
Soper.  Melvin  A.,  Jr. 
Rutherford,  Robert  J. 
Spencer.  Ralph  B. 
Sloan,  Richard  E. 
Gregory.  Malcome  O. 
White.  Jean  P. 
Morgan.  WUllam  H. 
Turner,  Charles  P. 
Rappe,  J.  C. 
Backus,  Edward  E. 
Elggleston,  Joseph  N. 
Ledbetter,  Archibald 

C. 
Cook,  Marcus  H. 
Kneale,  Charles  R. 
Johnson,  Herschel  L., 

Jr. 
Walters,  Raymond  D. 
Resnik,  Edward  D. 
Welch,  Homer  L. 
Clark,  James  B. 
Rishel,  Austin  C. 
Rltter,  Otto  W. 
Nielsen,  William  J. 
Adams,  Sammy  T. 
Duncan,  Billy  R. 
McConneU.  Warren  M. 
Simmons,  Jack  A. 
Arqulette,  John  B. 
Irons,  MUton  S. 
Marques,  Preston  P., 

Jr. 
I^ans,  Donald  C. 
Koppenhaver,  Howard 

M. 
Klein.  Robert  D. 
Thurber,  WUllam  M. 
Sparks,  John  A. 
Cantleny,  John  B. 
Cox,  Donald  L.,  Jr. 
Julian,  Martin  D. 
Brindell,  Charles  R. 
Ryan,  James,  Jr. 
Powers,  WUllam  T. 
Cook,  Edward  C. 
Dunn,  Walter  F. 
Bomgardner,  George 

I. 
Jerabek,  MUton  H. 
St.  Clair,  Fred  W. 
Bray.  Richard  P. 
Des  Jardlnes. 

Lawrence  J. 
Hines.  Jack  D. 
Lugger,  Marvin  H. 
Carruthers,  Robert  E. 
Harp.  James  J. 
Glasgow.  Harold  G. 
Fltes,  Malcolm  V. 
Studt.  John  C. 
Hatch,    Richard    L. 
Van  Sant,  Frederick 

N. 
Garrett,  Donald  J. 
Duck,'  John  B. 
Helsher,  PaiU  M. 
Marwell,  Hurdle  L. 
Tighe.  Paul  J. 
Kehoe,  James  P. 
Shuttleworth,  James 

B. 
Wonhof ,  Alan  E. 


Warren,  Frank  R. 
Montague,  James  H. 
Seller.   David   F. 
Frltschl,  George  W. 
Smith,  Bernard  B.,  Jr. 
Owen,  Billy  M. 
Plamondon,  Robert  A. 
Henry,  Clark  G. 
Young,  Dale  B. 
Daly.  Daniel  C. 
Hauck.  Walter  R. 
Oradl,  Herbert  M. 
MiUer,  John  H. 
Realsen.  Arvld  W. 
Coflln,  James  H. 
Mann,   Bennie   H.,  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Charles  H. 
Harvey,   Donald  L. 
Dunbaugh,  Charles  R. 
SUtzer,  Merlin  V. 
Hutchinson,  Robert  N. 
Walker,  Joe  G.,  Jr. 
Smllanich,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Rhine.  Wesley  E. 
Murphy,    Donald    L. 
Drennan,  Lawrence 

T..  Jr.  "- 

Smith,  Kenneth  L. 
Gragan,  David  B. 
Dickey,  David  K. 
Thompson,  Robert  B. 
Horne,  Ivan  F. 
Pottevent,  Walter  O. 
Fridell,  John  R. 
Koelper,  Donald  B. 
Guay,  Robert  P. 
Fisher.  Farrls  C. 
Calder,  James  D. 
Challgren,  Stanley  A. 
Solllday,  Robert  B. 
Needham,  Michael  J. 
Rellly,  Donald  J. 
Courtney,  Richard  G. 
Raines,  Thomas  E. 
Llddle,  Chester  A.,  Jr. 
Parish,  Lowell  W. 
Kelly.  John  F.  J. 
Slack,  Gerald  J. 
Mann,  John  W, 
Ralnbolt,  Richard  E. 
Beal,  Don  D. 
Clark,  Fred  E.,  Jr. 
Ratcllff.  Percy  D. 
Dutton,  Thomas  A. 
Barton,  WUlls  W.,  Jr. 
Holt,  Ralph  P. 
MacDonald,  Herman 

A.,  Jr. 
Wahlfeld,  Howard  W. 
Bell,  George  N. 
Sanford,  Herbert  C. 
Media,  James  W. 
Frlsble,  H.  Reed,  Jr. 
Smlgay,  Daniel  B. 
PeMz,  Richard 
Rapp,  John  M. 
Cooke.  Richard  M. 
Fennell,  Patrick  J.,  Jr. 
Wagner,  David  H. 
Daley,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Hanunel,  Charles  F. 
Hleber,  George  A. 
Duff,  John  C. 
FrltElen,  James  W. 
Pagano,  Vincent  B. 
Gallagher.  John  H. 
Murray,  Francis  R. 
Forrey,  Wllmer  H. 
Porter,  George  A. 
Treble,  Charles 
Morgan,  Donald  C. 
Rueckel,  Frederick  A. 
Clatworthy,  John 
Whalen,  Robert  P. 
Cavallo,  Louis  J. 
McAdams,  Donald  J. 
Pltchford,  Charles  F. 
Davidson,  Darrel  U. 


Sayce,  Donald  H. 
Twining,  David  8. 
Cra%r-Wlnchell  M..  Jr. 
Rowlands,  Cledwyn  P. 
Campbeh,  John  W. 
Christy,  Robert  A. 
Bagan,  Arthur  J. 
CaudlU,  CxirtU  E. 
Layne,  Donald  Q. 
Wells,  UlUe  C. 
Jones.  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Joseph  N. 
Blair,  John  H. 
BaUus.  David  H. 
Conlln,  John  C. 
Simpson,  Thomas  H. 
Leftwich,  WUllam  G., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Clifford  H. 
Truesdale,  Bruce  A. 
Comfort,  Clayton  L. 
Watson.  LeRoy  E. 
Heam,  Thomas  M. 
WUtsle.  Russell  E. 
Stephens,  Ray  A. 
Smith.  Kenneth  E. 
WUUams,  Robert  G. 
Delcuae.  Godfrey  8. 
Baker,  Clarence  M. 
Bradley.  William  C. 
Heerlng.  David  P. 
Coyle.  Thomas  J. 
Lee,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Bernard  E. 
Sinclair.  Jobn  E. 
Boyd,  Frank   M. 
Rovegno,  Donald  C 
SuUk,  Richard  A. 
Sullivan,  WUllam  M. 
Hutchlns,  Walter  P. 
Madden,  Byron  E. 
Greer,  Roger  W. 
Bowen,  James  T. 
Darron,   Robert  R. 
Spurlock,  David  A. 
Savoy,  Ernest  R. 
Salzman,  Frederick  P. 

Jr. 
Nelson,  Ronald  E. 
Smith,  Craig  8. 
N\igent,  Thomas  F.  E. 
Cockey.  John  M. 
Greene,  John  W. 
Houston.  Stanley  8. 
Smith.  Haywood  R. 
Hasklns,  Francis  W. 
Ayers,  Thomas  J. 
Preblhalo,  Robert  G. 
Foster,  Richard  M. 
Pitcher,  Bert  R.,  Jr. 
Miller,  WUllam  S.,  Jr. 
Stames,  CuUen  G.,  Jr. 
Chrlstensen,  Don  B. 
Rlngler,  Jack  K. 
Brown,  Guy  L. 
Muhllg.  John  R..  Jr. 
Platea.  Anthony  P..  Jr 
Pate,  Gerald  S. 
Oaney,  Thomas  P. 
OToole,  John  L. 
Blair.  Richard  R> 
Bloom,  Allan  H. 


October  17 

Johnson,  Mannon  A.. 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Robert  H. 
Boyd.  Daniel  Z. 
Pfelfle,  Richard  C. 
Smith,  John  H. 
HavUand.  Harold  D. 
Tykslnskl.  WUllam  A. 
Maas,  Bertram  A. 
Tlede,  Herbert  R.    ^? 
Bujan,  Charles  D. 
Selby.  Donald  F. 
Polndexter.  John  E. 
Martin.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Swlnney.  James  T. 
Lawrence,  Rodney  O. 
HiU3rard,  Gordon  L.     ,, 
Dreeely,  John  W. 
Rlvard,  Ronald  I. 
Jaksina,  Stanley  C. 
Lockard.  Edwin  W. 
White.  Robert  D. 
SuUlvan,  WUllam  J. 
Jacobson.  Douglas  T. 
Dlnlnger.  Charles  F., 

Jr. 
Deem,  Richard  G. 
Andersen,  Andrew  E., 

Roe,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Simpson,  WUllam  A. 
Allen.  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
Andersen,  Ernest  J. 
Bany.  John  B.,  Jr. 
McDonald.  Daniel  V. 
McCrelght,  Jack  D. 
Dorffeld,  Charles  B. 
Eltel.  Robert  J. 
Eleacer,  William  R. 
Hyatt.  John  K..  Jr., 
Ryan.  PhUlp  J. 
WaUlng,  Robert  P. 
3iu-k,  Thomas  K.,  Jr. 
Simpson.  Donald  R. 
Zlmolsak,  Frank 
Peterson,  BobK. 
, Durham,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Marquette,  Jacob  H. 
Blakslee,  Robert  R. 
Post,  Raymond  A. 
Wall,  Warren  G. 
McLellan,  Robert 
Forman,  James  R. 
Stevens,  Glenn  B. 
Thomas,  Robert  L. 
Brown,  Robert  M. 
Pryor,  Richard  E. 
Turner,  Roland  L. 
Newton,  Orbln  D. 
Cuslmano,  Joseph 
Cervln.  Michael  V. 
Rook,  James  A. 
Rafl,  Paul  H. 
Scbultze,  Edward  W. 
Sagar.  Harry  L. 
Strahan.  John 
Glovlngo,  Salvador 
Stelner,  Clifford  D. 
Edmunds.  Merrltt  S. 
Dowell.  Sidney  C. 
Vickery,  WaUace  E. 
Davis,  Harold  R. 
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CONFIRMATION 


Elxecutive  nomination  confinned  by 
the  Senate  October  17  (legislative  day  of 
October  16).  1963: 

U.S.   MARHfC   COKPS 

The  rollowlng-n^ned  person  to  the  post* 
tlon  indicated  injAordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  united  States  Code,  section 

saoi: 

Lt.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  UB. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  of  general  for  a 
period  of  4  years  from  the  1st  day  of  JaniH 
ary  1064. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  9:4:7  must  toork  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day;  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. 

O  Thou  Ood  of 'grace  and  goodness, 
may  we  dally  be  deeply  concerned  about 
accomplishing  something  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  at  times 
we  are  tempted  to  feel  that  our  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a  better  world,  with  more 
of  peace  and  good  will,  is  merely  an  il- 
lusion. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dominating  and  con- 
trolling relationship  among  men  and  na- 
tions is  one  of  hatred  and  hostility  rath- 
er than  one  of  friendship  and  fraternity. 

Help  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
glorious  time  when  the  compassionate 
and  charitable  spirit  of  the  lowly  Man 
of  Galilee  shall  touch  and  transform  the 
life  of  burdened  and  broken  humanity 
with  its  healing  ministry. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  102.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
commissioners  of  the  U5.  Court  of  Claims; 

8.  649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorise  the  Issuance  erf 
regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  IntersUte  waters! 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

3.930.  An  act  to  amend  sections  303  and 
310  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  issue  au- 
thorisations, but  not  Ilcentes,  for  alien  ama- 
teur radio  operators  to  operate  their  amateur 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States,  Its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  provided  there  is  in  effect  a  bilateral 
a^eement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  alien's  government  for  such  operation  by 
VS.  amateurs  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 


ADM.  ALAN  G.  KIRK,  FIGHTER  AND 
DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
sadness  I  should  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  Adm.  Alan  O.  Kirit,  Chief  of  Staff 


of  American  Naval  Forces  in  Europe 
during  World  War  n  and  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  died  on 
Tuesday  last,  October  15,  at  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  New 
York.  Memorial  services  will  be  held 
tomorrow  at  St  John's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Washington.  Followmg  the  service 
the  burial  will  take  place  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Kirk 
have  been  constituents  of  mine  in  the 
17th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
for  many  years.  I  have  prided  myself 
on  their  presence  in  the  district. 

Admiral  Kirk  was  a  great  and  distin- 
guished man.  His  long  record  of  public 
service  is  well  known  to  all.  As  stated 
in\he  obituary  in  the  New  York  Times: 

IJM  high  poUttt  of  Adm.  Alan  Goodrich 
Kirk's  41 -year  naval  career  came  on  Jvme  6, 
1944;  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  English 
Channel.  Prom  the  bridge  of  his  flagship, 
the  cruiser  Augiuta,  he  conunanded  the 
Western  Task  Force  of  nearly  a  thoxisand 
warships,  transports,  and  landing  craft  that 
put  the  UJ3.  1st  Army  ashore  at  Omaha  and 
Utah  beaches  in  Normandy. 

The  complex  operation,  part  of  the  largest 
amphibious  invasion  in  history,  was  carried 
out  in  winds  of  nearly  eale  force.  Its  suc- 
cess was  regarded  as  a  supreme  feat  of  sea- 
manship. 

During  the  opening  days  of  the  fighting  in 
Normany,  the  heavy  guns  of  Admiral  Kirk's 
task  force  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
advancing  infantrymen.  In  the  12  days  after 
D-day  the  ships  under  his  command  landed 
314,514  troops,  41,000  vehicles,  and  116,000 
tons  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  war  Ad- 
miral Kirk  had  distinguished  service  as 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  stated  again  In  the  New  York 
Times: 

Persons  who  were  in  Moscow  at  the  time 
recall,  that  the  stocky  blond,  blue-eyed  Am- 
bassador was  an  old  sea  dog  who  didn't  bark 
often  and  seldom  bit. 

Admiral  Kirk  did  a  remarkable  and  ef- 
fective Job  in  Moscow.  He  held  the  line 
during  a  diflflcult  and  dangerous  time. 
He  prepared  the  way  lor  successors  and 
successes  to  follow. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  Admiral 
Kirk  became  Ambassador  to  Nationalist 
China.  Again  he  was  at  the  front,  lend- 
ing his  great  experience  and  effective 
diplomacy  toward  the  solution  of  dif- 
ficult and  sensitive  problems.  He  was 
required  finally  to  leave  because  of  ill 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Admiral  Kirk  was  not  of 
my  party,  but  he  had  a  wide  interest  in 
public  affairs,  from  the  broadest  Inter- 
national problem  to  the  smallest  local 
problem  that  transcended  all  party  pol- 
itics. Up  until  the  very  day  of  his  death. 
at  age  74.  Admiral  Kirk  exerted  his  every 
effort  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
public  welfare  and  attention  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty.  His  duty  was, 
in  short,  the  betterment  of  America,  and 
the  furthering  of  the  cause  of  peace 
throukhout  the  world. 

Admiral  Kirk  leaves  a  devoted  and 
lovely  wife,  the  former  Lydia  S.  Chapin. 
Her  hundreds  of  friends  and  admirers 
everywhere  send  her  their  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy.   All    throughout    the    admiral's 


active  career,  Mrs.  Kirk  has  stood  at  his 
side.  No  fighting  man  and  no  ambas- 
sador of  peace  ever  had  a  better  help- 
mate. 

The  admiral  leaves  also  a  son,  Roger 
Kirk,  who  continues  his  father's  good 
work  in  the  public  interest  by  beginning 
a  life  of  service  to  the  United  States. 
Roger  is  currently  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
and  is  stationed  in  Moscow. 

The  admiral  leaves  also  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Peter  Solbert  of  Huntington.  LJ.. 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Appel  of  Vlllanova. 
Pa.  "It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Ad- 
miral Kirk's  son-in-law.  Mr.  Peter  Sol- 
bert. has  just  Joined  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  official  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  Is  clear  that  Government 
service  runs  in  the  family. 

The  sympathies  of  lirs.  Lindsay  and 
myself,  and  all  friends  of  the  Kirk  fam- 
ily extend  also  to  the  Kirk  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House.  I  should  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Congrkssional  Recoko  the 
beautifully  written  obituary  of  Admiral 
Kirk  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tunes  on  Wednesday.  October  16.  and 
also  a  New  Yoric  Times  editorial  the  same 
day  entitled  "SaUor  and  Diplomat." 

The  TUnes  editorial,  commenting  on 
the  many  positions  held  by  Admiral  Kirk, 
sums  up  what  all  of  us  think;  namely, 
that: 

In  aU  of  these  positions  his  sense  of  duty 
to  his  country  was  a  gtUding  light.  Admiral 
Kirk's  finest  epitaph  is  that  he  deserved  well 
of  his  country  and  his  country  honored  him 
with   high   responsiblUtles.  ably  performed. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
follows: 

AomaAL  Kxuc  Does;  Led  Navt  on  D-Dat 

Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk.  Chief  of  Staff  of  Amer- 
ican naval  forces  in  Europe  dtuing  Wortd 
War  n  and  former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  died  yesterday  at  Cedumbla-Presby- 
terlan  Medical  Center. 

Admiral  Kirk,  who  would  have  been  75 
years  old  on  October  30.  had  been  Ambassador 
to  Nationalist  China  for  almost  a  year  when 
he  retired  last  April  because  of  Ul  health. 
He  had  ent«-ed  the  hospital  September  1  for 
treatment  of  a  heart  ailment. 

The  high  point  of  Adm.  Alan  Goodrich 
Kirk's  41 -year  naval  career  came  on  June  6, 
1944.  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  English 
Channel.  Prom  the  bridge  of  his  flagsliip, 
the  cruiser  Augusta,  he  conunanded  tU^ 
Western  Task  Force  of  nearly  a  thousand  war-N, 
ships,  transports  and  landing  craft  that  put 
the  UwS.  First  Army  ashore  at  Omaha  and 
Utah  beaches  in  Normandy. 

The  complex  operation,  part  of  the  largest 
amphibious  invasion  in  history,  was  carried 
out  in  winds  of  nearly  gale  force.  Its  suc- 
cess was  regarded  as  a  supreme  feat  of  sea- 
manship. / 

During  the  opeiUng  day/of  the  fighUng  In 
Normandy,  the  heavy  guns  of  Admiral  Kirk's 
task  force  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
advancing  Infantrymen.  In  the  12  days  after 
D-day  the  ships  under  his  command  landed 
314.514  troops,  41,000  vehicles  and  116.000 
tons  of  supplies. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Navy  In 
February  1946,  Admiral  Kirk  ttimed  to  diplo- 
macy. His  first  post,  to  which  he  was  named 
In  1946.  was  as  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
Minister  to  Luxembourg. 

On  the  basis  of  friendships  made  at  that 
time,  he  undertook  unofllcial  missions  for 
President  Kennedy  during  the  Congo  crisis 
in  the  winter  of  1961. 
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In  1949.  when  Admiral  Kirk  was  tnuuf erred 
flrom  BnuaeLs  to  Moscow  as  Am  ha  ana  dor.  It 
seemed  that  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  oould  hardly 
become  worse.  But  In  little  more  than  a 
year  the  Korean  war  began,  leaving  the  Em- 
bassy at  Spaso  House  more  Isolated  than  ever 
by  the  enmity  and  suspicion  that  character- 
ized the  final  years  of  the  Stalin  era. 

It  was  not  a  period  favorable  for  conven- 
tional diplomacy.  Admiral  Kirk  made  only 
two  official  visits  to  the  EUremlln  during  his 
a  years  and  3  months  In  the  post  and  he  con- 
ferred with  Premier  Stalin  only  once.  His 
talks  with  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vlshlnsky 
were  more  frequent  but  almost  always 
unfruitfxil. 

Finding  himself  In  what  was  essentially  a 
holding  operation,  he  concentrated  on  keep- 
ing efficiency  and  morale  high  at  the  Kmbassy. 
Persons  who  were  In  Moscow  at  the  time 
recall  that  the  stocky,  blond,  blue-eyed  Am- 
bassador was  an  old  seadog  who  didn't  bark 
often  and  seldom  bit. 

He  traveled  as  widely  as  possible.  His 
trips,  which  totaled  10,000  miles  In  all.  took 
him  to  Stalingrad,  now  Volgagrad.  and  to 
Lake  Baikal  In  Siberia. 

AOCOMPANIXD   >T   AOKMTS 

A  squad  of  Soviet  secret  police  agents  ac- 
companied him  everywhere.  In  time  Admiral 
Kirk  became  moderately  friendly  with  them, 
but  he  once  said  with  regret  that  their  pres- 
ence seemed  to  make  It  difficult  to  meet  ordi- 
nary citizens  during  his  travels. 

Sven  so.  he  found  the  opportiulty  to  be- 
come the  gorodkl  champion  of  Saltlkova.  a 
village  near  Moscow  that  he  occasionally  vis- 
ited. Oorodkl  Is  an  ancient  Russian  game  In 
which  a  stick  is  thrown  at  objects  in  a  circle. 

In  November  1961,  a  month  after  ending 
hU  tour  of  duty  In  Moscow,  Admiral  Kirk 
said  in  a  speech  here  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  have  "actual  strength  in  be- 
ing" to  negotiate  successfxilly  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  ruling  echelon  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  In  terms  that  were 
prophetic  of  Premier  Khniahchev's  denunci- 
ation 5  years  later  of  the  excesses  of 
Stalinism. 

"We  should  realize  that  these  are  men, 
humans,  not  supermen  or  superhumans,"  Ad- 
miral Kirk  declared.  "They  have  made  mis- 
takes, but  these  are  concealed  from  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  Politburo  ts  responsible  neither 
to  any  pcu-llament,  nor  to  any  congress,  nor 
to  the  people.  There  are  no  questions,  no 
Investigations,  no  airing  of  abuses  for  all  the 
people  to  see." 

HEADED    KADIO   COMMITTEK 

The  following  February  Xdmlral  Kirk  be- 
came head  of  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia,  which 
established  Radio  Liberation  in  Munich  to 
broadcast  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  was 
credited  with  bringing  together  previously 
dissident  Soviet  exile  groups.  That  Augiost 
he  was  named  chief  of  the  Psychological 
Strategy  Board,  an  organ  .  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  ^ 

He  left  Government  service  early  In  1952 
and  became  a  director  of  several  business 
concerns,  ■taitluding  the  Mercast  Corp..  an 
affiliate  of  the  Atlas  Corp.,  and  the  Belgian- 
American  Bank.  From  1965  to  1959  he  also 
was  the  unsalaried  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Defense  Commission  lui- 
der   Gov.   W.   AvereU>  Harrlman. 

In  June  1961,  Admiral  Kirk  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Belgo-Amertcan  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  The  concern  had  close 
ties  with  the  Union  Mlnldre  du  Haut-Ka- 
tanga,  which  controlled  mineral  production 
In  secessionist  Katanga  Province. 

The  former  Ambassador  was  criticized  In 
some  quarters  for  accepting  the  position. 
In  rebuttal,  he  recalled  in  a  letter  to  the  New 


York  Times  that  Union  Mlnl^re  had  been  the 
major  supplier  of  uranium  ore  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  war  and  Immediately  after- 
ward and  that  he  was  still  grateful  for  Its 
help. 

AM BASSADOa  TO  TAIWAIT 

Admiral  Kirk,  a  lifelong  Democrat  though 
of  generally  conservative  bent,  was  sum- 
moned back  to  the  diplomatic  service  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1963.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Nationalist  China,  a 
post  as  difficult  in  many  ways  as  Moscow 
during  the  early  1950's. 

His  naval  background,  which  Included 
early  service  in  Asian  waters,  his  easy  per- 
sonality and  his  own  advanced  years  helped 
him  In  dealing  with  the  regime  of  the  aging 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  However,  last  April, 
9  months  after  presenting  his  credentials, 
the  arterial  ailment  that  was  to  lead  his 
death  forced  him  to  return  to  this  country 
for  surgery. 

Admiral  Kirk  was  born  In  Philadelphia, 
the  son  of  a  prosperoiu  wholesale  grocer. 
His  uncle.  Rear  Adm.  C.  F.  Goodrich,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  boy  seeking  a  naval  career 
However,  his  father,  also  a  Democrat,  was  un- 
able to  gain  an  Annapolis  appointment  for 
his  son  from  any  of  the  city's  Republican 
Representatives.  The  appointment  finally 
came  from  a  New  Jersey  Congressman  and 
the  young  midshipman  became  known  as 
Hoboken  BlU. 

BEGAN  AS  CUNNEET  OmCEE 

He  was  graduated  in  1909  and  soon  made  a 
reputation  In  gunnery  and  ordnance.  Dur- 
ing the  1930's  he  served  for  a  time  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Presidential  yacht  May- 
flower. In  June  1939.  after  2  years  In  com- 
mand of  the  cruiser  Milwaukee  he  ^>ecame 
naval  attach^  In  London. 

He  returned  to  Washington  In  March  1941, 
to  become  director  of  naval  Intelligence.  He 
left  the  post  in  October,  2  months  before 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
might  have  shared  the  blame  for  that  de« 
bade  had  not  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  (the  father 
of  President  Kennedy),  who  was  then  Am- 
bassador to  Britain,  announced  that  Admiral 
Kirk  had  circulated  a  confidential  memo- 
randum calling  attention  to  naval  unpre- 
pared ness. 

In  March  1942.  Admiral  Kirk  returned 
to  London  as  chief  of  staff  to  Adm.  Harold 
R.  Stark,  commander  of  the  European  fieet. 
The  following  February,  as  a  rear  admiral, 
he  took  command  of  the  Amphibious  Force 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  began  drilling 
the  Sicily  Invasion  flotilla  In  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake   Bay. 

He  commanded  the  "Cent  Force"  In  the 
SlcUy  attack,  putting  the  45th  Division 
ashore  near  Scoglittl  under  heavy  fire  and 
In  turbulent  seas  days  ahead  of|  schedule 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  ship. 

PRAISED  BT  BRmSR  CHIET 

"We  were  damned  lucky,"  Admiral  Kirk 
said   later. 

Adm.  Andrew  Browne  Cunningham  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  supreme  commander  In  the 
Mediterranean,  disagreed.  He  termed  the 
American  officer's  performance  one  of  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  it  led  to  Admiral 
Kirk's  selection  for  command  In  the  Nor- 
mandy  Invasion. 

Among  his  decorations  were  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  reaeived  from  both 
the  Army  and  Navy,  ana  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  He  was  Invested  as  an  Honorary 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  by  King  George  VI  and  was  an  officer 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Admiral  Kirk  was  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club  of  New  York  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Alibi,  Chevy  Chase  and  Army  and 
Navy  Clubs  of  Washington. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Lydla  S.  Chapln,  with  whom  he  lived  at 
1  West  72d  Street;  a  son,  Roger  K.  Kirk,  a 


State  Department  officer  stationed  in  Mos- 
cow; two  daughters,  Mrs.  John  W.  Appel  of 
Villanova,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Solbert  of 
HunUngton,  L.I.,  and   12  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
2  pjn.  at  St.  John's  ProtesUuit  Episcopal 
Church  In  Washington.  Military  burial  will 
follow  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  at  3. 

Sailoe  and  Diplomat 

Adm.  Alan  Kirk  rose  to  the  peak  of  one 
career  In  World  War  n  and  then  achieved 
the  summit  of  another  profession  In  the 
postwar   years. 

He  was  that  relatively  rare  combination — 
the  sallor-dlplomat,  who  could  cruise  with 
equal  facility  ^.he  stormy  North  Atlantic  or 
the  turbulent  waters  of  international  poli- 
tics. He  commanded  the  U.S.  naval  task 
forces  that  put  our  troops  ashore  In  Sicily 
and  In  Normandy  and  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Important  diplomatic  posts — as 
Ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia,  Belgliun  and 
Nationalist  China.  In  all  of  these  positions 
his  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  was  a  guid- 
ing li^ht.  Admiral  Kirk's  finest  epitaph  is 
that  he  deserved  well  of  his  country  and  his 
country  honored  him  with  high  responsibili- 
ties,  ably  performed. 


THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN- 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday. 
October  16,  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Brock],  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  critical 
of  the  UJ3.  Attorney  General  and  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  newspaper.  Al- 
though this  speech  was  not  printed  and 
made  available  for  public  consumption 
in  the  Congressional  Record  until  Oc- 
tober 17,  the  speech  was  actually  de- 
livered on  October  16. 

In  his  zeal  to  condemn  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
newspaper,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  Brock]  failed  to  check  the  rec- 
ord before  making  his  speech.  He  stated 
that  the  Nashville  Tennessean  printed  a 
story  relating  to  the  filing  of  a  motion  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  day  before  It  was  ac- 
tually filed.    This  is  simply  not  the  fact. 

This  morning  I  checked  with  Mr.  Burt 
Withington,  who  is  the  public  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
was  informed  that  the  motion  was  de* 
livered  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  the  proper  receiving  officer  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1963.  The  story  appeared  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  October  5,  1963. 

Apparently.  In  his  haste  to  defend  Mr. 
James  HoCTa  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  my 
colleague  failed  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
caution of  checking  the  authenticity  of 
the  story,  that  he  probably  received  sec- 
ond hand. 

Also,  In  his  haste,  my  colleague  has 
impugned  the  motives  and  questioned  the 
integrity  of  one  of  the  country's  out- 
standing newspaperwomen.  Miss  Nellie 
Kenyon,  from  his  hometown  of  Chat- 
tanooga, now  with  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
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gean,  who  wrote  the  story.  Miss  Kenyon 
has  had  a  long  and  Illustrious  career  in 
the  newspaper  world,  and  Is  known  far 
and  wide  for  her  impartial  reporting  and 
complete  fairness  In  securing  news 
sources.  I  should  think  that  my  yoimg 
colleague  from  Chattanooga  would  want 
to  apologize  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Nashville  Tennessean  news- 
paper, and  particularly  to  Miss  Kenyon. 
for  this  injustice.         ' 


WEEKLY  CRIME  REPORT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ponlt  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  copy  of  the  weekly  crime  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  1$  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  the  latest  weekly  crime  report 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  as  you  remember 
some  time  ago  passed  an  omnibus  crime 
bill  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee. 

The  House  District  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  crime  condi- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
joint  hearings  with  the  Senate  District 
Committee.  We  heard  U.S.  district 
judges.  U.S.  district  attorneys,  the  chief 
of  police,  and  Individual  citizens  groups 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  addition  to 
expert  officials  on  crime  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Chicago,  and  statements  from 
other  officials  throughout  the  United 
States  were  included  in  the  hearings. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Con- 
gress should  not  adjourn  without  passing 
some  legislation  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient enough  to  give  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  lawyers,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officials  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  tools  they  should  have  to 
reduce  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Pt.  I  offenses  reported  Oct.  6  through 
Oct.  12. 1963 
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Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  criticisms,  during  dis- 
cussions of  the  foreign  aid  program,  that 
foreign  aid  loans  are  not  being  repaid. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  record  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  shows  that  quite 
the  contrary  Is  true.  The  loan  record  is 
excellent. 

Of  the  $24.4  bllHon  of  U.S.  credits  pro- 
vided foreign  governments,  $9.6  billion 
have  been  repaid  as  of  the  end  of  1962. 

Of  the  $14.8  billion  outstanding,  only 
$100  million  has  been  due  and  unpaid  for 
90  days  or  more.  And  the  bulk  of  this  is 
owed  by  countries  which  are  not  now 
receiving  any  foreign  aid. 
'  This  is  an  excellent  lending  record  by 
any  standards. 

These  are  Important  facts  because  we 
keep  hearing  about  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
get  countries  to  pay  back  what  we  have 
lent  them. 

A  nationwide  publication  contained  an 
article  recently  which  stated  that  "loans 
are  being  made  year  after  year  to  gov- 
ernments that  have  not  paid  a  nickel 

of  past  loans."  This  Is  the  kind  of  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate  statement  which 
leads  people  to  believe  that  the  foileign 
aid  program  Is  a  giveaway. 

The  truth  is,  as  these  facts  show,  that 
repayment  on  loans  made  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program  has  probably  been  just 
as  good  as  repayment  on  loans  made  by 
the  average  hometown  bank,  and  the 
delinquency  In  foreign  aid  loan  accounts 
has  probably  been  less  than  in  local  com- 
munity loan  accounts. 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  terms  of  our 
foreign  aid  loans  are  so  soft  that  they  are 
really  grants  in  disguise,  it  helps  to  re- 
call that  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration when  90  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  was  In  the  form  of  grants, 
none  of  the  money  came  back  to  us.  In 
contrast,  now  we  are  getting  back  some 
of  the  money  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing to  a  feeling  of  self-respect  In 
recipient  countries. 

For  what  they  are  intended  to  accom- 
plish, foreign  aid  loans  are  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  assisting  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  encouraged  by 
these  facts  on  the  excellent  loan  record 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  They  speak 
well  for  the  prudence  with  which  the 
lo«ms  were  made,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
sponsible way  the  recipient  countries  are 
carrying  out  their  end  of  the  agreements. 
I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  reassured 
that  the  money  we  are  now  lending  will 
be  repaid  In  future  years. 
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the  Dominican  Republic  and  In  Hon- 
duras. In  these  cases,  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition has  been  withdrawn  and 
American  aid  terminated. 

Seizures  of  power  present  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  United  States.  This  Na- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  seeks  the  preservation  of 
constitutional  process.  I  would  point  to 
the  fact,  however,  that  we  also  have  an 
interest  in  the  political  leanings  of  the 
governments  with  which  we  deal.  Some- 
times elected  governments  are  soft  on 
commimism.  This  is  a  natural  tendency 
since  Communists  are  extremely  vocal 
groups  which  demand  and  get  conces- 
sions from  representative  government. 

In  one  instance,  and  possibly  in  both, 
the  New  Caribbean  administrations  are 
more  strongly  opposed  to  communism 
than  their  predecessors.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  most  important  thing  is 
to  be  sure  that  the  people  who  are  in 
power  are  our  friends.  Dictatorships 
pose  a  lesser  problem  for  the  future 
security  of  the  ^lemisphere  than  does 
communism.  I  question  the  wisdom  in 
remaining  aloof  when  the  people  In 
power  are  solidly  on  our  side.  We  can 
make  it  plain  tiiat  we  prefer  constitu- 
tional government  without  withholding 
recognition  and  without  terminating  aid 
when  it  is  really  necessary. 

I  do  not  consider  that  our  policy  Is 
sound. 


THE  BRITISH  OUIANA  DILEMMA: 
AN  ALERT 


FOREIGN  AID  HAS  EXCELLENT 
LENDING  RECORD 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEIZURES  OP  POWER  IN 'THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  has  made  a  strong  case 
against  seizures  of  power  In  the  Carib- 
bean. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  elected 
governments  have  been  overthrown  In 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  ,, 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Qgn 
David  M.  Shoup.  retiring  ConimandXt 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  reported  to  have 
told  reporters  in  Tokyo  on  October  6  that 
If  UJS.  Marines  are  called  to  fight  In  reg- 
ular combat  units  In  the  next  4  years.  It 
probably  will  be  In  Latin  America.  Gen- 
eral Shoup  told  reporters  that  despite 
explosive  situations  In  Asia  and  else- 
where, the  greatest  potential  for  danger- 
ous revolutions  probably  Is  in  South 
America. 

It  Is  to  be  profoundly  hoped  that  meas- 
ures short  of  force  can  prevent  the  sit- 
uation In  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
deteriorating  to  the  point  which  General 
Shoup  foresees. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  designed 
to  avert  Castro-type  revolutions  by  pro- 
viding the  impoverished  and  impatient 
peoples  of  Latin  America  with  an  alter- 
native course.  Unhappily,  the  recent 
rash  of  military  coups  in  Latin  America 
threatens  to  undermine  the  Alliance,  a 
basic  premise  of  which  is  that  economic 
and  social  reforms  shall  take  place  under 
democratic  rule. 

The  State  Department  Is  now  reevalu 
ating  our  Latin  American  policy,  search- 
ing for  ways  to  avert  General  Shoup's 
gloomy  prediction. 

WhUe  attention  is  riveted  to  the  search 
for  an  effective  Latin  American  policy. 
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developments  crucial  to  the  region  are 
unfolding  in  a  neighboring  territory 
which  i£  not  part  of  the  inter-American 
community. 

I  refer  to  British  Guiana.  As  a  British 
colony.  British  Ouiana  still  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean branch  of  the  State  Department 
Yet  the  outcome  of  events  in.  that  colony 
can  have  a  potent  impact  upon  the  Latin 
American  Republics. 

British  Ouiana  is  a  small,  poor  terri- 
tory, headed  by  a  Communist-leaning 
Premier  and  rent  by  racial  conflict  The 
British  presence  has  exercised  a  restrain- 
ing influence  both  upon  the  racial  ten- 
sions in  the  colony  and  upon  the  Com- 
munist proclivities  of  the  party  in  power. 
But  Britain,  in  line  with  its  post-World 
War  n  decolonization  policy,  is  on  the 
verge  of  pulUng  out. 

With  Britain  gone,  both  civil  war  and 
communism  are  possibilities. 

Either  prospect  bodes  ill  for  the  United 
States.  The  entrenchment  of  a  Com- 
munist govenmient  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  South  America  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  declared  U.S.  policy  of 
impeding  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  Western  Hem^phere.  At  the  same 
time,  civil  war  in  British  Ouiana  would 
create  ideal  conditions  for  Communist 
meddling. 

The  British  do  not  want  to  leave  be- 
hind either  a  Congo  or  a  Castro  as  testa- 
ment to  a  failure  of  their  colonial  policy. 
But  the  British  have  promised  Guiana 
independence,  and  they  want  to  get  out. 
^.^ritish  Ouiana  is  a  political  liabilty  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  under 
heavy  pressure  in  the  United  Nations  to 
grant  its  colony  independence. 

Unless  Great  Britain  can  assure  a  re- 
sponsible, democratic  government  in 
British  Ouiana  before  it  abandons  the 
colony,  the  United  States  stands  to  in- 
herit a  colossal  headache. 

I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  regarding 
Great  Britain's  understanding  of  our 
serious  hemisphere  problems.  Indeed,  in 
our  efforts  to  cope  with  Castro.  Britain 
has  by  no  means  shared  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  danger  which  Castro's  Com- 
munist regime  jx)ses  for  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  August  1963  edition  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  Journal — a 
publication  of  the  British  armed  forces — 
a  British  observer  expresses  similar 
doubts,  writing: 

American  anxieties  on  the  present  state  of 
international  politics  In  the  Caribbean  have 
received,  on  the  whole,  a  far  from  sympa- 
thetic hearing  In  this  country.  Possibly  this 
Is  due  to  a  failure  of  Imagination  of  the 
British  commentators.  Partly  It  la  due  to 
the  persistent  feelings  of  malice  and  envy 
toward  our  American  friends  and  alUes  which 
so  disfigure  the  contemporary  British  scene. 

Today,  when  British  and  American  in- 
terests are  inextricably  interwoven,  it  is 
curious  and  disturbing  to  this  author  at 
least  to  find  that  yi^tish  opinion  is  as  In- 
sensitive to  AmerlcaA  anxieties  In  the  Carib- 
bean as  American  opinion  used  to  be  ac- 
cuEed  of  being  toward  ova  own  strategic 
anxieties  In  the  Middle  East,  for  example. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  British  com- 
prehend our  deep  concern  lest  their  pre- 
mature withdrawal  create  incalculable 
mischief  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Ih  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  equally  esse;iatial  that 
the   American   people   understand    the 


British  dilemma  in  British  Ouiana,  and 
our  stake  in  its  outcome. 

The  time  for  meaningful  dialog 
leading  toward  mutual  understanding  is 
now.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
Great  Britain  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
post  mortem  recriminations  should  Brit- 
ish Ouiana  become  another  explosive 
element  in  the  Latin  American  tinder- 
box. 

It  is  my  xmderstanding  that  U.S. 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  British 
Ouiana  have  been  presented  to  the 
British  Government.  Nevertheless,  the 
lack  of  public  discussion  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  Con- 
gress; may  create  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  deep  concern  does  not  exist. 
For  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  review  of  the  complex  factors  involved 
in  the'  present  situation  as  the  basis  for 
further  discussion. 

THK    LAMD 

Despite  Guianese  nationalist  claims  to 
the  contrary,  the  colony  has  become 
more  of  a  burden  to  Britain  than  an  as- 
set British  Guiana's  natural  resources 
are  few.  its  geography  largely  hostile  to 
himian  habitation.  The  territory,  about 
the  size  of  Idaho,  is  part  of  the  water- 
shed system  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
Rivers.  As  such,  British  Ouiana  is  tra- 
versed by  rivers  carrying  huge  quantities 
of  water  to  the  ocean.  Heavy  rains  re- 
sult in  extensive  flooding  all  over  the 
country.  Unfortunately  the  extensive 
river  system  is  not  much  use  either  for 
transportation  or  as  a  source  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

About  85  percent  of  the  land  is  thick, 
hilly  jimgle  and  forest,  with  sandy  in- 
fertile soil.  Another  10  percent  is  up- 
land savannah. 

Here  again  the  soil  is  of  poor  quality: 
used  for  grazing,  it  supports  only  a  small 
number  of  cattle  per  acre. 

About  90  p)ercent  of  British  Guiana's 
people  live  in  the  remaining  5  percent  of 
the  t4^rritory,  on  a  ribbon  of  land  seldom 
8  miles  deep,  running  along  the  coast. 
The  coastal  strip,  cleared  from  man- 
grove swamp  in  the  18th  century,  lies 
4  feet  below  sea  level.  Intersected  by 
great  rivers,  it  suffers  from  both  deluge 
and  drought.  The  land  is  maintained 
habitable  and  cultivable  by  a  costly  sys- 
tem of  dikes  and  drainage  canals — a 
heavy  and  permiment  burden  on  agri- 
culture. In  this  zone  are  grown  the  two 
principal  crops.^^ugar  and  rice. 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations  account 
for  almost  half  the  colony's  exjwrt  earn- 
ings, rice  for  about  13  percent.  The 
sugar  industry  has  always  depended  up- 
on preferential  treatment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Commonwealth  markets 
to  keep  it  0E>erating  at  anything  like  a 
fair  level  of  prosperity. 

Rumors  aboimd  of  rich  mineral  re- 
soiu'ces  in  the  interior,  but  to  date  only 
bauxite  mining  has  been  of  much  im- 
portance. Bauxite  exports  currently  ac- 
count for  about  25  percent  of  export 
earnings. 

Small-scale  industries — brewery,  mar- 
garine, soap,  biscuit,  match,  and  soft 
drink  factories — supply  some  of  the  do- 
mestic market. 

In  view  of  the  small  domestic  market, 
lack  of  readily   accessible,  good  farm- 


land, and  the  unpromising  hydroelec- 
tric potential,  there  is  not  much  opti- 
mism for  increasing  British  Ouiana'^ 
economic  position  in  the  near  future. 

THK   PEOPUt 

British  Ouiana  has  only  600.000  peo- 
ple, or  150,000  less  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Ab^t  48  percent  of  the  i>opu- 
lation  are  East  Indians,  one-third  are 
Negroes.  12  percent  mixed.  4.5  percent 
Amerindians,  2  percent  E^iropeans,  and 
Chinese  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Unlike  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries;  for  example,  Peru  and  Guate- 
mala, British  Guiana  does  not  possess 
great  blocs  of  native  people  who  are  un- 
asslmllated  in  the  national  culture.  One 
language — English — is  almost' universal, 
and  the  people,  80  percent  of  whom  are 
literate,  are  largely  attuned  to  the  goals 
and  activities  of  a  modern  society. 

However,  the  historical  evolution  of 
British  Guiana  has  created  a  peculiar 
dichotomy  l)etween  the  majority  races, 
the  East  Indians  and  the  Negroes. 

African  slaves  were  first  imiwrted  by 
the  Dutch  to  work  their  plantations  and 
to  construct  the  complicated  system  of 
dikes,  drainage,  and  irrigation.  The 
British,  after  succeeding  the  Dutch,  out- 
lawed the  slave  trade  in  1807  and 
abolished  slavery  in  1834.  To  assure  a 
labor  force,  the  planters  imported  large 
numbers  of  East  Indians  as  indentured 
laborers.  Smaller  numbers  of  Portu- 
guese and  Chinese  also  entered  the 
colony  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

The  freed  Negroes  at  first  attempted 
to  establish  independent  villages.  With- 
out proper  drainage  and  irrigation,  their 
farms  produced  little.  Moreover,  they 
had  no  markets  in  which  to  sell  their 
produce  to  earn  cash  to  purchase  other 
necessities.  Many  Negroes  had  to  work 
part  time  on  the  plantations  for  wages. 

As  Central  Government  spread  to  fill 
the  vacuum  created  when  the  slaves 
abandoned  the  self-contained  estates, 
the  Negroes  availed  themselves  of  op- 
portunities for  education  in  religious 
schools  and  for  employment  in  the  grow- 
ing civil  service  and  professions.  Most 
of  the  Negro  rural  settlements  were 
abandoned.  The  Negro,  for  the  most 
part,  became  an  urban  dweller,  attempt- 
ing to  scale  the  social  ladder  by  emulat- 
ing the  behavior  of  his  former  British 
master. 

The  East  Indian,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  primarily  on  the  land.  As 
eager  to  escape  the  plantations  as  the 
Negroes  had  been,  the  Indians  used  their 
savings  to  acquire  land.  Circumstances 
Mx>ught  them  success  in  individual  farm- 
ing ventures  where  the  Negroes  earlier 
had  failed.  A  rising  demand  for  rice  on 
the  world  market,  followed  by  the  diffi- 
culties In  obtaining  flour  and  other  im- 
ports during  World  War  I,  gave  the  East 
Indians  an  opportunity  to  become  estab- 
lished on  the  land. 

The  Indians  tended  to  cluster  in  areas 
of  their  own.  For  some  time  they  re- 
mained aloof  from  native  society.  Many 
considered  their  residence  hi  British 
Guiana  only  temporary.  Furthermore, 
because  of  their  Hindu  or  Moalem  rell-  / 
gions.  they  shunned  the  education  pro- 
vided by  Christian  denominational 
schools.  Gradually  a  marked  difference 
in  occupations  developed   between   the 
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two  races.  The  Indians  worked  In  the 
rice  and  sugar  fields,  while  the  Negroes 
predominated  among  sugar  factory 
workers.  In  submanagerlal  positions  In 
the  bauxite  mining  operations,  in  the 
civil  service,  police  force,  and  the  legal 
and  teaching  professions. 

More  recently,  however,  there  has  been 
a  movement  away  from  traditional  East 
Indian  values.  As  the  Indians  learned 
English,  acquired  an  education,  and  be- 
gan to  accept  British  Ouiana  as  their 
liomeland,  they  began  also  to  compete 
with  Negroes  for  positions  in  public 
service  and  the  professions  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  sought. 

Overtones  of  racial  tension  began  to 
creep  into  British  Ouiana.  As  an  offi- 
cial report  of  the  British  Government 
put  it  in  1954:  | 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  since  India  re- 
ceived ixtx  independence  in  1947  there  has 
been  a  marked  self-assertlveness  amongst 
Indians  In  British  Guiana. 
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POLITICAI.    DXVKLOPMXNTS 

The  geographic  division  between  the 
two  major  races  has  of  late  been  matched 
by  a  deepening  poUUcal  split  along  racial 
lines. 

Until  the  close  of  World  War  n,  the 
franchise  in  British  Guiana  was  ex- 
tremely limited  due  to  stringent  prop- 
erty qualifications.  Hence,  broadly- 
based  politic&l  parties  were  unknown. 
In  1945  the  vote  was  extended  to  include 
all  literate  adults,  subject  to  a  small 
income  or  property  qualification. 

In  1950-51.  Britain  took  a  step  toward 
fulfilling  its  decolonization  poUcy  by 
sending  a  Constitutional  Commission  to 
British  Ouiana  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  form  of  government  ap- 
propriate to  advancing  the  colony  toward 
independence. 

A  number  of  politically  conscious 
Guianese  began  to  prepare  for  the  up- 
coming elections.  Foremost  among  the 
parties  to  emerge  in  this  period  was  the 
People's  E»rogressive  Party,  or  PPP 
The  PPP  was  led  by  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan 
an  Blast  Indian,  and  FVirbes  Burnham  a 
Negro. 

The  PPP's  miUtantly  anticolonlal  and 
socialistic  program  found  a  widespread 
reception  among  the  Guianese  laboring 
class.  Many  had  come  to  believe  that 
their  constructive  efforts  have  been 
stified  under  foreign  domination. 

The  structure  of  the  economy  invites 
nationalist  sentiments.  Especially  no- 
table is  the  consolidation  and  control  of 
most  of  the  sugar  industry  in  one  com- 
pany. Booker's  Sugar  Estates.  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  Lond6n-based  corpora- 
tion, operates  15  out  of  the  present  19 
sugar  estates.  Booker's  also  engages  in 
rum  and  gin  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion, foundry  operations,  all  sorts  of 
shops  and  stores,  drug  manufacture 
printing,  petroleum  marketing,  coastal 
and  transatlantic  shipping,  and  holds 
numerous  interests  in  smaller  enter- 
prises. 

Bauxite  mining  operations  are  also 
foreign  controlled.  The  major  bauxite 
development  Is  owned  by  Aluminimi,  Ltd., 
of  Canada,  with  Reynolds  Metals  Cb. 
producing  a  much  smaller  amoimt 

With  Booker's  management  recruited 
in  London  and  the  top  civil  service  po- 
sitions filled  by  the  Colonial  Office,  Gui- 


anese have  felt  that  their  aspirations  to 
high  status  positions  are  unjustly  lim- 
ited. Furthermore.  Guianese  increas- 
ingly have  come  to  resent  the  fact  that 
economic  decisions  Important  to  the 
colony  are  reached  in  London,  by  a  pri- 
vate corporation  whose  responsibilities 
are  primarily  to  its  stockholders. 

Dr.  Jagan,  the  son  of  a  relatively  well 
off  sugar  plantatioh  supervisor,  appears 
to  have  been  deeply  resentful  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  laborers  on  the  sugar  es- 
tates during  the  depression .  years  in 
which  he  grew  up.  Jagan  spent  7  years 
in  the  United  States,  studying  first  at 
Howard  University  then  taking  a  degree" 
in  dentistry  from  Northwestern.  In  the 
United  States  he  married  an  ardent 
American  Marxist,  Janet  Rosenberg. 

As  Jagan,  Mr.  Burnham  is  intensely 
anti-imperialistic.  An  urban,  man  and 
London  University  trained  barrister, 
Bumham's  hatred  for  colonialism  and 
the  sugar  interests  stems  from  a  different 
source  than  Jagan's.  Some  attribute  it 
to  the  color  discrimination  he  experi- 
enced while  studying  in  London.  In 
Bumham's  view,  the  British  exploited 
Guiana  by  giving  all  the  good  jobs  to 
Englishmen  and  deliberately  keeping  the 
natives  uneducated. 

The  Constitution  Introduced  by  the 
British  in  1953  provided  for  a  bicameral 
legislature,  with  a  partiaUy  elected  lower 
house  and  nominated  upper  house,  a 
quasi-ministerial  system  designed  to  pro- 
vide administrative  experience,  and  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage  at  the  age  of  21. 
The  Governor  retained  the  power  of  ulti- 
mate veto. 

The  PPP  contested  the  election  against 
4  quickly  formed  minor  parties  and 
some  79  independent  candidates.  The 
PPP's  mUitantly  nationalist  and  Socialist 
campaign,  along  with  its  strong  organi- 
zation, won  the  party  18  of  the  24  elective 
seats  in  the  lower  house. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Introduction  of 
the  Constitution  of  1953  the  PPP  seemed 
intent  upon  demonstrating  that  the  Con- 
stitution, with  its  checks  on  popular  self- 
government,  was  unworkable.  For  4 
stormy  months  the  elected  members  of 
the  Government  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  appointed  officials,  fomented 
strikes  for  poUtical  purposes,  and  tried 
to  gain  control  of  the  several  independent 
boards  an<l  commissions  and  of  the  pohce 
and  civil  service.  In  October  1953,  the 
British  Government  suspended  the  Con- 
stitution and  jailed  the  Jagans  and  sev- 
eral other  PPP  leaders  for  6  months. 

In  a  white  paper  defending  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution,  the  British 
Government  pointed  to  the  many  con- 
nections between  the  PPP  and  interna- 
tional communism.  Among  these  were 
the  affiliation  of  the  PPP  youth  move- 
ment— the  Pioneer  Youth  League — to  the 
Communist-controlled  World  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youth  and  the  World 
Peace  Council;  the  connection  of  the 
local  Women's  Progressive  Organization, 
organized  by  Mrs.  Jagan.  with  the  Com- 
mxmist  Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic Federation;  frequent  contacts  be- 
tween PPP  leadership  and  Communists 
and  Communist  front  organizations 
abroad;  and  the  importation  and  circu- 
lation of  Communist  propaganda  by  the 
PPP. 
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The  1954  report  of  a  ConstituUonal 
Commission  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  crisis  is  explicit 
with  regard  to  Communist  leanings  of 
the  PPP  leadership.  According  to  the 
Commission : 

On  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  very  powerful  Com- 
munist Influence  with  the  PPP.  At  the  time 
of  the  elections  at  least  six  of  the  party's 
most  prominent  leaders— speciflcaUy  Dr 
Jagan,  leader  of  the  legislative  group-  Mrs' 
Jagan.  general  secretary  and  editor  of 
Thunder;  Mr.  Sydney  King,  assistant  score- 
tary;  Mr.  Rory  Westmaas,  Junior  vice  chaU-- 
man:  Mr.  B.  H.  Benn,  executive  committee 
member  and  secretary  of  the»Ploneer  Youth 
League;  and  Mr.  MartUi  Carter,  executive 
committee  member— accepted  unreservedly 
the  classical"  Communist  doctrines  of  Marx 
a^d  Lenin;  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  policies  and  practices  of  modern  Com- 
munist movements;  and  were  contemptuous 
of  European  social  democratic  parties  in- 
cluding the  British  Labor  Party. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  people  had 
been  restrained  by  expediency  rather  than  by 
principle  from  forming  and  leading  an 
openly  Communist  Party.  They  had  decided 
on  balance  that  they  could  more  speedily 
achieve  their  most  Important  and  immedi- 
ate objectives— that  of  ridding  British 
Guiana  of  British  riUe  and  Influence— by 
remaining  associated  with  ethers  who  had 
a  similar  objective  in  a  party  with  a  wide 
popular  appeal. 


Certainly  Thunder,  the  official  organ 
of  the  PPP  which  was  edited  by  Mrs. 
Jagan,  made  clear  its  Communist  pro- 
cUvities.  Thunder  frequently  vilified 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  France,  while  heaping  praise  on  the 
Communist  countries.  The  periodical's 
review  column  was  devoted  entirely  to 
praising  current  Communist  publica- 
tions, while  stating  that  those  books  and 
pamphlets  could  be  obtained  from  the 
PPP  offices. 

Herq  are  some  samples  of  Thunder's 
dissemination  of  the  party  line: 

1.  The  Imperialists  and  their  numberless 
lackeys  fear  the  progressive  people's  forces 
of  the  world.  But  today  the  antilmperiallst 
and  progressive  forces  Are  unprecedentedly 
strong.  The  Chinese  People's  Republic  led 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  a  shining  beacon  from 
the  East  sending  hope  to  the  oppressed  colo- 
nial tollers  of  the  world  and  lighting  the 
way  they  must  Inevitably  follow  for  "Liberty 
equality,  fraternity  among  men  (Aorii 
1950). 

2.  Human  beings  the  world  over  are  today 
threatened  by  a  modern  cannibal— American 
imperialism.  Ever  since  1914  when  America 
was  in  the  grip  of  economic  depression,  this 
cannibal  has  been  living  and  thriving  on  war 
munition  manufacturing  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  war  damage  in  ravaged  countries. 
Now.  in  our  days  even  the  rehabUltation  of 
war  damaged  areas  cannot  flll  the  maw  of 
this  gross  imperialist  parasite.  Today  Amer- 
ican Imperialism  can  only  exist  by  creating 
war  economy  (May  1961). 

3.  The  present  OoTemment  <rf  South 
Korea,  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government,  Is  carrying  out  a 
poUcy  which  U  maintaining  the  workers  in 
the  most  terrible  poverty  and  subjecting 
them  to  pitiless  repression  (August  1950). 

4.  The  Americans  are  using  germ  warfare 
on  the  colored  Korean  population  Just  as 
they  used  the  atom  bomb  on  the  colored 
Japanese.  World  democratic  ^opinion  Is  op- 
posed to  war.  Who  In  fact  wants  the  war? 
The  American  bankers  and  makers  of  arma- 
ments have  time  and  again  hatted  the  war 
as  "good  business"  and  "the  best  thing"  that 
could  have  happened  (October  1952). 
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6.  In  the  Soviet  Union  people  work  for 
themselrea  and  not  for  eiq[>Iolters.    This  book 
comparing  conditions  In  the  United  States 
of  America  with  those  In  th«  VS3Jt..  says 
that  during  1920-33  "over  31  million  farmers 
were  unable  to  make  a  living  and  Qed  to  the 
cities.    During  the  same  period  almost  23  mil. 
Hon  unemployed  left  the  cities  to  work  on  the 
farms."     That  Is  America.     And   these   are* 
only  two  groupa  of  facts  of  the  many  that 
the  author  brings  forward  to  prove  that  the 
Soviet  State  with   Its   planned  economy   Is 
superior   to   the   anarchic   economy  of   the 
capitalist   countries   like   England    and   the 
United    States    of    America.      All    conscious 
^workers  should  read  this  book  so  that  there 
^''wlll  come  more  definitely  In  their  action  a 
knowledge  of  what  Is  worth  flghtlng  for,  and 
against  what  the  progressive  movements  of 
the  enslaved  world  are  rebelling  (June  1950). 
fl.  Message  from  Comrade  Jagan. — During 
my  recent  trip   abroad   I  have  been   lucky 
to  travel  extensively  both  In  the  '^pltallst 
sector  and  the  Socialist  sector  of  the  world. 
A  lot  of  propaganda  and  lies  have  been  spread 
about    the    eastern    people's    democracies — 
about  forced  labor,  the  denial  of  freedom  of 
religion  and  what  not.    I  have  seen  the  peo- 
ple at  work  with  my  own  eyes  and  on  many 
occasions   by   myself   and   not   "led   by   my 
nose"  as  we  are  made  to  believe.    I  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  of  forced  labor.     Rather, 
everywhere  there  was  enthusiasm  and  splrlt- 
edness.     This   was   no   doubt   born   of   the 
knowledge  that  the  Government  was  theU 
Government,  that   the  factories   were   their 
factories,  that  they  were  building  a  new  and 
bright    future    for    themselves.      I    did    not 
witness  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  among 
the  British  working  class   (December  1951). 
7.  The  third  annual  congress  of  the  PPP 
observed  2  minutes  of  silence  on  the  sad  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  J.  V.  Stalin,  the  leader 
o*  the  Soviet  people,  the  liberator  of  free 
Burope  and  the  acknowledged  pathfinder  of 
peace   (Uay  105S). 

The  investigating  Commission  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  doctrinaire  Com- 
mimists  and  the  more  vaguely  Socialist 
wings  of  the  PPP  leadership.  Of  the  lat- 
ter group,  the  Commission  states : 

Their  dislike  of  imperialism  and  capitalism 
was  based  less  on  Marxist  interpretations  of 
history  than  upon  their  own  understanding 
of  the  history  of  colonial  rule  and  the  Inter- 
pretations which  they  placed  upon  their  own 
experiences  of  capitalist  enterprise  In  British 
Oulana.  They  were  certainly  extremists  even 
by  colonial  standards,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  many  of  our  witnesses  were  un- 
able to  dlstlngiilfih  between  their  socialism 
and  the  communism  of  some  of  their  col- 
leagues. Yet  we  had  no  doubt  that  the  So- 
cialists In  the  PPP  Were  essentially  democrats 
and  that  left  to  themselves  their  preference 
at  all  times  would  have  been  that  the  party 
should  pursue  Its  constitutional  objectives 
by  straightforward  and  peaceful  means. 

In  this  group  the  Commission  placed 
Forbes  Bumham.  The  distinction  was 
to  lead  to  a  fateful  split  in  the  PPP. 

In  1955  Bumham  either  was  pushed 
out  or  broke  off  from  the  PPP.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jaganite  version,  Bumham's 
break  was  purely  opportunistic:  armed 
with  the  label  of  comparative  respecta- 
bility pinned  on  him  by  the  investigative 
commission,  Bumham  saw  his  chance 
to  advance  his  own  political  fortunes. 
Bumham.  on  the  other  hand,  claimed 
that  the  Jaganltes  were  endangering  the 
party's  nationalist  goals  by  emphasizing 
the  PPP'8  Socialist  goals. 

For  some  time  thereafter,  both  the 
Jagan    and    Bumham    factions    called 


themselves  the  People's  Progressive 
Party  and  each  published  their  own  ver- 
sion of  Thunder. 

In  1956  the  British  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  come  when 
some  progress  might  safely  be  made  to- 
ward reestablishing  democratic  institu- 
tions in  British  Guiana.  A  revised  con- 
stitution in  1S57  provided  that  14  of  the 
24  seats  in  a  unicameral  legislative  coun- 
cil were  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote. 

The  1957  elections  revealed  an  omi- 
nous racial  cleavage.  Although  both 
Jagan  and  Bumham  publicly  proclaimed 
their  desire  for  national  unity,  both  used 
racial  appeals  in  their  campaigns.  Dr. 
Jagan's  faction  won  9  of  the  14  seats, 
largely  in  rural  East  Indian  constituen- 
cies; Mr.  Bumham's  group  won  3  seats 
in  urban  districts  with  African  majori- 
ties. Two  small  parties  won  a  seat  each. 
After  the  elections,  Bumham's  faction 
assumed  the  name  People's  National 
Congress— PNC.  The  PNC  became  the 
parliamentary  opposition  to  the  PPP 
government. 

In  1960  a  new  party,  the  United  Force 
Party,  was  formed  by  Mr.  Peter  D'Aguiar, 
a  businessman  of  Portuguese  descent. 
The  UF  draws  Its  strength  principally 
from  the  business  and  middle  classes  and 
wealthy  landowners. 

When  the  term  of  the  legislature  ended 
in  Augiist  1961,  the  British  introduced  a 
new  constitution  advancing  British 
Guiana  yet  a  step  closer  to  independence. 
The  1961  constituUon  provided  British 
Guiana  with  full  internal  self-govem- 
ment.  Defense  and  external  affairs  re- 
mained the  responsibility  of  the  British 
Government. 

In  the  elections  of  August  1961,  the 
PPP  obtained  42.6  percent  of  the  votes 
cast,  the  PNC  41  percent,  and  the  UP 
16.4  percent  Voting  again  split  sub- 
stantially along  racial  lines,  areas  with 
heavy  East  Indian  populations  support- 
ing Jagan  s  PPP,  the  Africans  voting  for 
Bumham's  PNC.  D'Aguiar's  UF  ap- 
pealed to  ft  more  heterogenous  racial 
group  of  conservative  voters.  Although 
the  popular  vote  between  the  two  major 
parties  was  close,  the  fact  that  the  East 
Indian  element  is  more  scattered  over 
the  countryside  resulted  In  the  PPP 
winning  20  of  the  35  seats  in  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  the  PNC  11.  The  conser- 
vative UP.  which  has  little  popular  ap- 
peal, won  4  seats.  Thus,  the  PPP  formed 
the  govemment.  with  Cheddl  Jagan  as 
Premier. 

As  the  govemment  under  the  1957  and 
1961  constitutions,  the  PPP  has  exer- 
cised more  moderation  than  during  its 
first  experience  in  1953  which  led  to  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Jagan.  while  admitting  that  he 
is  a  Marxist,  insists  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  build  a  "Socialist  economy 
within  the  framework  of  parliamentary 
democracy."  He  claims  that  the  PPP 
is  committed  to  a  mixed  economy  In 
which  private  and  public  enterprise  exist 
side  by  side.  In  a  statement  to  the  Brit- 
ish trade  and  industrial  mission  which 
visited  British  Guiana  in  March  1962. 
Dr.  Jagan  insisted  that  the  expropriation 
ofiprivate  property  was  not  in  the  Gov- 
ernment program  and  that  It  was  not 
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the  Government's  Intention  to  national- 
ize the  sugar  and  bauxite  industries. 

To  reinforce  their  defense  against 
charges  that  the  PPP  wants  to  establish 
a  Soviet-type  government.  PPP  leaders 
point  to  their  sponsorship  of  a  land  reg- 
istration law  which  clarified  titles  of 
many  small  farmers,  and  their  grant- 
ing of  nearly  100.000  acres  of  land  to 
peasant  fanners  between  1957  and  1961. 
They  point,  too,  to  the  demonstrations 
ol  confidence  in  the  PPP  govemment  by 
leading  foreign  enterprises,  particularly 
Booker's,  which  has  continued  its  heavy 
Investment  in  ^  Ouianese  holdings. 
They  further  argue  that  after  the  1961 
elections,  the  new  Premier  sought  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States. 
The  PNC  and  the  UP.  however,  claim 
that  Jagan's  protestations  of  democratic 
intentions  are  merely  an  exr>ediency  to 
maslc  his  communism  imtil  full  inde- 
pendence has  been  achieved.  Jagan's 
enemies  charge  that  the  land  reform 
program  was  to  gain  PPP  adherents  . 
among  the  East  Indian  rice  farmers. 
They  claim  that  Jagan's  appeal  for  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  Communist  objec- 
tives; if  he  received  the  aid,  he  could  use 
it  both  to  strengthen  British  Guiana's 
economy  and  his  own  reputation  among 
the  people;  if  the  United  SUtes  refused 
as^tance,  Jagan  would  have  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  turn  to  the  Soviets,  with  a  plain- 
tive. "What  else  could  I  do?"  Further- 
more, charge  Jagan's  enemies,  the  Pre- 
mier has  not  yet  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  direct  economic  assistance 
only  l>ecause  he  would  need  Great  Brit- 
ain's approval,  since  Britain  constitu- 
tionally controls  the  colony's  foreign  re- 
lations and  Dr.  Jagan  does  not  want  to 
Jeopardize  independence  by  stirring  up 
cold  war  Issues  In  Britain. 

In  the  realm  of  international  affairs,  ^ 
the  PPP  has  n^  been  ambiguous.  Dr. 
Jagan  claims  h^  is  neutral  on  cold  war 
issues.  But  both  the  Jagans  are  uncrit- 
ical admirers  of  Castro  and  Khrushchev. 
The  PPP  organ.  Thunder,  while  its  tone 
is  not  so  shrill  as  in  the  earlier  excerpts 
which  I  have  quoted,  continues  to  echo 
faithfully  the  Communist  line  In  inter- 
national affairs.  During  the  missile 
crisis  in  Cuba,  Thimder  thundered  a 
headline:  "The  War  Criminals.  The 
American  Govemment  Stands  Convicted 
by  Its  Action  Over  Cuba."  Frequently 
Thunder  prints  pictures  of  Gulanese 
students  in  Communist  bloc  countries — 
a  not-so-subtle  attempt  to  propagandize 
the  reader  concerning  the  blessings  of 
closer  Soviet-British  Guiana  ties.  The 
December  1,  1962,  edition,  for  example, 
shows  a  picture  with  the  caption : 

People's  Progressive  Party  general  secre- 
tary, lira.  Janet  Jagan,  chats  with  Gulanese 
students  In  Moscow  shortly  after  a  meeting 
on  Latin  America.  Picture  shows  from  left, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  American  department 
(note:  a  Russian),  Mrs.  Janet  Jagan,  A. 
McPherson.  Iris  Latchman,  Jalram  Karran. 
and  P.  Scott. 

The  letters  In  the  .letters-to-the-edl- 
tor  column  invariably  excoriate  the 
United  States  and  praise  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  One  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  assimie  that  the  letters  re- 
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nect  the  views  of  Thunder's  editor,  Mrs. 
Jagan. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  PPP's  ac- 
tion raises  doubts  as  to  the  party's  de- 
votion to  democratic  procedures.  Par- 
ticularly questionable  was  Jagan's  at- 
tempt to  get  passage  of  a  labor  bill  which 
would  have  put  the  entire  control  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  hands  of  his 
Minister  of  Labor.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  empowered  the  Minister  of  Labor 
to  decide  which  trade  union  was  to  rep- 
resent any  group  of  workers  as  a  bar- 
gaining unit  and  would  have  compelled 
employers  to  deal  with  that  union  alone. 
The  PPP  could  then  have  eliminated  all 
unions  which  were  not  subservient  to  the 
regime. 

Realizing  that  the  legislation  spelled 
the  end  of  the  free  trade  union  move- 
ment in  British  Guiana,  the  Trade  Union 
Council— which  consists  of  most  of  the 
unions  representing  workers  in  the  sugar 
industry,  transport,  mining,  civil  service, 
and  clerical  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions, and  which  is  afBliated  with  the 
non-Communist  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions — declared 
a  general  strike  on  April  18.  1963. 

What  began  as  a  stmggle  between  the 
trade  unionists  and  the  Government  soon 
turned  into  a  political  effort  to  topple 
the  Jagan  govemment.  The  opposition 
parties  along  with  the  trade  unions  dis- 
trusted Jagan  and  were  determined  that 
British  Guiana  should  not  become  inde- 
pendent under  what  they  regarded  as 
another  Castro. 

The  general  strike  stretched  on  for  11 
weeks,  one  of  the  longest  in  history. 
Georgetown,  with  its  large  Negro  major- 
ity hostile  to  Jagan,  erupted  in  violence, 
including  attacks  on  Premier  Jagan  and 
other  members  of  the  Govemment,  nu- 
merous bomb  explosions,  and  the  burn- 
ing and  looting  of  property.  On  June 
10.  Jagan  appealed  for  British  troops  to 
put  down  the  continuing  wave  of  vio- 
lence. 

On  Jime  15.  after  the  death  of  a  PPP 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the 
Premier  appointed  his  wife,  Janet,  to  fill 
the  vacant  seat.  At  the  same  time,  she 
was  also  appointed  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs.  In  that  position  Mrs.  Jagan  has 
responsibility  for  internal  security,  hence 
of  the  largely  Negro  police  force  whose 
individual  pontical  sympathies  could  be 
expected  to  favor  Bumham's  PNC.  The 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Jagan,  who  the  year 
before  had  traveled  tiirough  the  Soviet 
Union,  East  Berlin  and  Red  China  and 
whose  Communist  sympathies  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  heightened  the  opposition's 
fears. 

>«As  the  strike  dragged  on.  a  critical 
shortage  of  essential  supplies  developed. 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  Ja- 
gan's rescue  with  the  shipment  of  pe- 
troleum supplies,  flour  and  other  staples. 
The  opposition  claimed  that  Jagan  was 
using  the  pretext  of  the  strike  to  In- 
crease his  ties  with  the  Communist  na- 
tions. Jagan  retorted  that  the  govem- 
ment had  the  duty  to  procure  essential 
supplies  from  wherever  it  could.  Jagan 
claimed  that  he  had  no  alternative,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  countries  outside 
the  Communist  bloc  w;ho  normally  meet 


British  Guiana's  needs  had  cut  off  ship- 
ments at  the  insistence  of  the  Trades 
Union  Council. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jagan  govern- 
ment's attempts  to  bring  about  closer 
ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc  neither  began 
with  the  strike  nor  ended  with  it.  As 
early  as  March  1961,  a  British  Guiana 
mission  traveled  to  Havana  to  promote 
trade  with  Cuba  and  retumed  with  an 
agreement  for  the  Cuban  purchase  of 
36,000  tons  of  rice.  A  second  rice  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  with  Cuba  in  Sep- 
tember 1962,  and  a  third  In  June  1963 
during  the  general  strike.  On  the  last 
occasion,  PPP  Senator  Mooner  Khan  also 
got  the  Cubans  to  agree  to  the  purchase 
from  British  Guiana  of  250,000  railroad 
ties. 

Russian  and  Czech  trade  missions  have 
also  been  active.  For  instance,  a  four- 
man  Russian  trade  mission  visited 
Georgetown  during  December  1961,  and 
January  1962.  bought  7,000  tons  of  rice— 
probably  for  Cuba— and  arranged  for  the 
importation  by  British  Guiana  of  two 
tractors  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  test 
their  feasibility  for  local  use.  The  trac- 
tors have  been  turned  over  to  a  recently 
opened  agricultural  school.  If  they 
prove  useful,  Russia  has  offered  to  sell 
more  on  extended  cradit  terms  to  the 
British  Guiana  Credit  Corporation,  a 
government  agency  which  makes  loans 
to  small  farmers. 

In  January  1962.  a  curious  entity  called 
GIMPEX — short  for  Guiana  Import  Ex- 
port Corporation — was  foimded.  While 
GIMPEX  professes  to  be  a  private  com- 
pany, it  is  mn  by  the  PPP,  a  connection 
which  raises  some  reasonable  doubts  as 
to  its  private  nature. 

GIMPEX's  pecuhar  status  became  even 
more  apparent  last  July  when  it  loaned 
the  PPP  government  $1  million  needed 
to  meet  administrative  expenses  because 
revenues  had  not  been  collected  during 
the  general  strike.  Where  did  GIMPEX 
get  the  $1  million  to  lend  Jagan?  From 
Cuba,  as  a  down  payment  for  the  rail- 
road ties  which  had  not  yet  been  shipped. 

GIMPEX  has  devoted  its  energies  ex- 
clusively to  increasing  trade  with  the 
bloc  countries.  It  has  become  the  agent 
for  Soviet  bloc  ships  which  call  at 
Georgetown — one  estimate  puts  the  num- 
ber at  31  in  the  last  20  months — and  for 
the  shipment  of  Gulanese  products' to  the 
bloc.  While  bloc  trade  with  British 
Guiana  is  still  only  a  fraction  of  the 
colony's  overall  trade,  GIMPEX  strives 
hard  to  change  British  Guiana's  tradi- 
tional trade  lines. 

PPP  stalwarts  hasten  to  point  out  that 
GIMPEX's  lopsided  devotion  to  increas- 
ing trade  with  the  socialist  countries  is 
only  because  Western  markets  are  al- 
ready represented  by  private  interests. 
Perhaps.  But  as  time  goes  on.  GIMPEX's 
operations  look,  in  the  words  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  "curlouser  and  curi- 
ouser." 

The  situation  during  the  general  strike 
was  paradoxical.  AFL-CIO  representa- 
tives— whom  Jagan  denounced  as  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Govemment — were  In  British 
Guiana  helping  the  strikers.  On  the 
other  hand,  British  bayonets  stood  be- 
tween Jagan's  govemment  and  a  spread 
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of  disorder  tiiat  almost  certainly  would 
have  broxight  about  the  fall  of  that  gov- 
emment. Britain,  while  true  to  its  tradi- 
tions of  upholding  constitutionality, 
found  Itself  maintaining  in  power  a  re- 
gime which  it  had  earlier  condemned  for 
Communist  connections.  Meanwhile  the 
Negro  police,  whose  sympathies  lay  with 
the  strikers,  had  the  distasteful'  duty  of 
helping  to  restore  the  peace  which  Jagan 
needed  to  avert  the  collapse  of  his  regime. 
On  July  6,  1963,  after  mediation  of 
a  representative  of  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress.  Premier  Jagan  and  the 
Trades  Union  Council  reached  an  accord 
for  ending  the  strike.  The  government 
agreed  not  to  reintroduce  the  controver- 
sial labor  bill  and  to  consult  with  the 
TUC  on  any  future  labor  legislation. 

The  economic  cost  of  the  strike  to 
British  Guiana  has  been  estimated  at 
about  $40  miUion.  or  more  than  its  an- 
nual budget.  Loss  in  Government  rev- 
enues alone  is  calculated  at  about  $4.5 
million.  ^^ 

If  the  financial  toll  was  hj^the  racial 
consequences  of  the  strike^^  perhaps 
even  more  serious.  Since  £E^  Jagan  is 
the  hero  of  the  East  IndiansTme  attempt 
to  bring  down  the  PPP  goverfunent  took 
on  racial  overtones.  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys, 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Com- 
monwealth and  Colonies,  made  some  tell- 
ing observations  after  an  inspection  trip 
to  British  Guiana  in  the  wake  of  the  , 
strike.    Said  Mr.  Sandys : 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  people 
of  British  Guiana  are  gripped  with  fear  and 
cleft  In  two  by  mutual  suspicion.  The  Afri- 
cans fear  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  fear 
the  Africans.  They  live  In  constant  dread 
of  assault,  murder,  and  arson;  and  this  has 
got  to  the  point  where  even  neighbors  of 
long  standing  In  the  same  village  no  longer 
trust  each  other. 

The  police,  who  are  mainly  African,  are 
doing  a  fine  Job,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
Impartiality  is  quite  unjustifiably  questioned 
by  the  Indian  community  Including,  I  am 
afraid,  Ministers. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  fear  of  vio- 
lence, each  race  has  a  deep-rooted  fear  of 
the  iM-ospect  of  Uvlng  under  a  government 
controlled  by  the  other,  after  independence. 

This  racial  antagonism  has  produced 
a  political  paradox.  Dr.  Jagan,  despite 
his  avowals  of  Marxism,  is  the  hero  of 
the  East  Indians  who  in  the  main  are 
independent  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
and  thus  the  least  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  Communist  doctrines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Negro  proletariatr— which 
might  be  expected  to  respond  to  Jagan's 
political  orientation— Is  strongly  for  the 
PNC,  which  attacks  Jagan  for  his  es- 
pousal of  Communist  theories. 

THE    KOAD   TO    INDEPENDXNCE 

Despite  racial  tensions  and  fears  that 
Jagan  may  take  British  Guiana  into 
the  Fidelista  camp,  only  a  small  minority 
In  British  Guiana — ^principally  those  of 
European  extraction — would  prefer  that 
the  United  Kingdom  maintain  control 
of  the  colony.  The  vast  majority  of 
Gulanese  are  united  In  their  desire  for 
independence.    In    the    1961    elections 

both  Jagan's  PPP  and  Bumham's  PNC 

which  together  gained  over  80  percent 
of  the  votes— campaigned  ardently  for 
Independence. 
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To  clarify  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  Independence,  perhaps  a  brief 
outline  of  the  steps  to  date  would  be 
usefuL 

The  United  Kingdom  accepted  the 
principle  of  independence  for  British 
Guiana  at  a  ccmstltutional  conference 
In  March  1960. 

V  In  November  1961.  both  houses  of  the 
British  Guiana  Legislature  passed  over- 
whelmingly a  resolution  asking  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  to  name  a 
date  in  1962  for  granting  of  independ- 
ence. In  reply,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  anno\uiced  in  January 
^  1962  that  he  was  willing  to  hold  a  con- 
^  tereoot  in  London  in  May  1962  to  dis- 
cuss the  date  and  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Due  to  riots  in  Georgetown  in  Febru- 
ary 1962,  the  May  conference  was  post- 
poned to  await  a  report  of  a  British 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  also  wished  to 
defer  the  conference  until  $dl  interested 
parties  in  British  Guiana  had  time  to 
formulate  their  ideas  for  an  independ- 
ence constitution,  with  initial  ideas  of 
disagreement  narrowed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Finally,  from  October  23  to  November 
6. 1962.  the  British  Guiana  Independence 
Conference  was  held  in  London.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government  and 
delegates  from  the  three  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Guiana  Legisla- 
tive Assembly:  Jagan's  People's  Progres- 
sive Party.  Bumham's  People's  National 
Congress,  and  D'Agular's  United  Force. 
After  18  sessions,  the  conference  ended 
without  reaching  agreement  on  the  ma- 
jor issues  involved. 

Three  major  questions  led  to  the  stale- 
mate. These  were:  First,  whether  elec- 
tions should  be  fought  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  representation;  second, 
whether  the  right  to  vote  should  be 
accorded  at  the  age  of  21,  as  at  present 
or  at  the  age  of  18;  and  third,  whether 
fresh  elections  should  be  held  before 
Independence. 

The  PPP  advocated  single-member 
constituencies,  voting  at  18,  and  no  elec- 
tions before  independence.  Both  the 
PNC  and  the  UF  demanded  proportional 
representation,  voting  at  21.  and  new 
elections. 

The  PNC  and  the  UF  argue  that  pro- 
portional representation  would  reflect 
the  electoral  support  enjoyed  by  each 
party  more  accurately  than  the  present 
system.  They  also  claim  that  propor- 
tional representation  will  assure  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  authoritarian  rule  after 
independence.  They  further  reason  that 
since  both  the  PNC  and  the  UF  advo- 
cate fresh  elections  and  proportional 
representation,  these  swe  favored  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  57.3  percent 
of  the  electorate  as  against  42.7  percent. 

PPP  leaders  counter  with  the  follow- 
*  ing  arguments.  First,  it  had  been  clear- 
ly understood  at  the  time  of  the  1961 
election  that  whichever  party  won  the 
elections  would  lead  the  coimtry  to  in- 
dependence. Furthermore,  the  system 
of  proportional  representation  had  not 


been  an  issue  in  the  19«1  elections;  sec- 
ond.  the  opposition  argument  that  the 
PPP  Is  a  minority  party  because  it  rep- 
resents only  42.7  percent  of  the  vote  is 
inaccurate,  since  the  PPP  had  not  put 
forward  candidates  for  6  of  the  35  con- 
stituencies in  the  1961  elections,  and  had 
it  done  so,  would  have  won  still  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  vote;  third,  the 
effect  of  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation on  a  multiracial  and  multi- 
religious  community  such  as  British 
Guiana  would  be  to  intensify  the  ten- 
dency toward  separatism  and  Intoler- 
ance; and  fourth,  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  also  have  disastrous  po- 
litical and  economic  consequences  since 
it  would  destroy  the  balance  of  power 
between  two  equally  strong  parties  in 
favor  of  a  small  minority  group,  and 
make  a  strong,  stable  government  Im- 
possible. It  might  also  Introduce  a 
multipUcity  of  parties  and  hence.  \»eak. 
ephemeral  governments. 

Obviously,  the  PNC  and  the  UF  be- 
lieve that  proportional  representation 
would  give  them  the  best  chance  to  block 
from  power  a  PPP  government  Had  the 
system  been  in  force  in  1961,  no  party 
would  h<Ive  had  a  majority,  so  Burnham 
and  D'Aguiar  could  have  formed  a  coa- 
lition government.  However,  whether  a 
workable  and  lasting  combination  be- 
tween these  two  men  is  possible  remains 
doubtful.  United  only  in  being  anti- 
Jagan.  Buqtiham's  socialist  views  and  In- 
tense anti-imperialism  clash  with 
D'Agular's  advocacy  of  practically  un- 
bridled capitalism.  In  any  case,  a  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation  as  a 
stop-Jagan  measure  would  probably 
prove  futile  in  the  long  nm.  since  the 
Indian  electorate  is  growing  faster  than 
the  rest. 

With  the  leaders  of  the  three  Guianese 
delegations  to  the  London  Conference 
unwilling  to  agree  to  arbitration  by  the 
British  Government  on  the  questions  at 
Issue,  it  was  decided  that  the  conference 
should  be  adjoiimed  to  allow  for 
further  discussions  between  the  parties 
in  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  Sandys  emphasized  that  continued 
political  uncertainty  would  inevitably 
prejudice  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  so  the  present  state 
of  affairs  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue much  longer.  He  stated  that  if, 
after  an  interval,  no  agreed  solution 
could  be  found,  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  might  have  to  impose  a  set- 
tlement to  enable  British  Guiana  to  go 
forward  to  Independence. 

The  PPP  accuses  the  British  of  in- 
sisting on  unanimity  among  the  parties 
as  a  tactic  to  delay  independence.  The 
PPP  further  avers  that  British  "vacil- 
lation" has  led  the  opposition  to  believe 
that  the  British  Government  will  delay 
or  withhold  independence  on  the  slight- 
est excuse,  and  has  thus  emboldened  the 
PNC  and  the  UF  in  their  attacks  on  the 
PPP  government. 

The  charges  an<^  countercharges  were 
aired  before  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  of  Twenty-four  on  Colonial- 
ism in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963. 
The  committee  heard  t^e  views  of  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
petitioners  representing  various  political 


piulies  and  trade  unions  in  British 
Guiana. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  many 
U.N.  delegates  held  that  the  disagree- 
ment In  British  Guiana  over  electoral 
processes  should  not  delay  independence. 
For  instance,  the  delegate  from  Uruguay 
was  convinced  that  British  Guiana  had 
achieved  the  de  Jure  right  to  immediate 
independence,  and  as  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  preferred  elec- 
toral system,  he  belieVed  that  each  coun- 
try should  have  its  own  experience  and 
benefit  from  its  own  errors.  The  del- 
gate  of  Syria  stated  that  if  the  thesis 
was  admitted  that  independence  would 
not  be  granted  so  long  as  the  differences 
existed,  "then  we  might  well  acquiesce 
in  the  continuous  subjugation  of  the  peo- 
ple concerned."  The  delegate  from 
India  expressed  the  belief  that  the  differ- 
ences, even  major  differences,  between 
the  various  political  parties  in  any  demo- 
cratic system  were  neither  wholly  tm- 
known  nor  entirely  unexpected;  In  his 
view,  the  vital  fact  was  that  both  major 
parties  had  agreed  on  the  Independence 
of  British  Guiana.  Similarly,  in  the 
(Opinion  of  the  delegate  of  Mali,  only  one 
question  was  involved — the  giantingxof 
independence  to  British  Guiana;  in  his 
view,  no  preliminary  condition  needed  to 
be  imposed  before  the  territory  became 
independent. 

On  June  27.  1963,^ the  special  commit- 
tee issued  a  consemfus  of  the  views  of  its 
members,  which  reflected  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  delegates.  The  con- 
sensus states: 

The  conunlttee  llrmly  bellevM  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  that  "the 
country  accedes  to  Independence  immedi- 
ately, without  any  preliminary  conditions. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 6  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1514 
(XV). 

Paragraph  5  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  referred  to  declares: 

Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  in  trust 
and  nonself -governing  territories  or  all  other 
territories  which  have  not  yet  attained  inde- 
pendence, to  transfer  all  powers  to  the  peo- 
ples of  those  territories,  without  any  condi- 
tions or  reservations.  In  accordance  with 
their  freely  expressed  wUl  and  desire,  with- 
out any  distinction  as  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 
In  order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  complete 
Independence  and  freedom. 

,  At  the  suggestion  of  both  the  PPP  and 
the  PNC,  the  special  committee  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee: 

To  seek,  together  with  the  Interested 
parties,  the  most  suitable  ways  and  means 
of  enabling  the  country  to  accede  to  inde- 
pendence without  delay. 

The  United  Kingdom,  however,  turned 
down  any  factfinding  or  good-offioes  visit 
by  the  \3N.  subcommittee  to  British 
Guiana.  The  British  representative  re- 
minded the  special  committee,  moreover, 
that  it  was  not  within  the  competence  of 
Premier  Jagan  to  authorize  such  a  visit 
since  Great  Britain  constitutionally  re- 
tained responsibility  for  the  colony's  ex- 
ternal affairs. 

In  September  Premier  Jagan  was  again 
at  the  United  Nations,  this  time  advocat- 
ing "an  Austrian  solution  "  for  Independ- 
ence, with  big  powers  guaranteeing  Brit- 
ish Guiana's  neutrality. 
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The  British  task  u  "not  enviable.  The 
British  Government  Is  under  pressure  of 
public  CHilnion  at  home  as  well  as  from 
the  United  Nations  to  grant  British 
Guiana  Independence.  Yet  Independ- 
ence under  Jagan  raises  the  specter  of 
another  Castro  In  the  Caribbean,  while 
proportional  representation  Is  at  best  a 
shaky  and  temporary  expediency. 

A  third  alternative,  suspension  of  the 
Constitution    and    reversion    to   British 
rule,  is  equally  hazardous.   Independence 
Is  the  rallying  cry  of  both  the  major 
political  parties  In  British  Guiana.    Sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution,  when  inde- 
pendence is  just  over  the  horizon,  is  likely 
to  strengthen  the  rabid  anti-imperialist, 
proleftist  forces.     Even  strongly   anti- 
Jagan  elements  in  British  Guiana  argue 
that  such  a  move  would  only  make  a 
martyr  of  Jagan  and  enhance  his  appeal. 
Colonial  Secretary  Duncan  Sandys  in 
a  statement  to  Parliament  on  July  17, 
1963.  said  that  he  intended  to  reconvene 
the  independence  conference  not  later 
than  October.   On  October  4  the  Colonial 
Office  announced  that  it  has  invited  Pre- 
mie* Jagan  and  the -two  opposition  lead- 
ers to  bring  delegates  to  a  conference 
opening  In  London  on  October  22.    Mr. 
Sandys  has  made  It  clear  that,  failing 
agreement  by  the  Guianese  on  the  out- 
standing constitutional  Issues,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  have  to  settle  the 
matter  on  its  own  authority. 

THZ     \JS.     raoBLXlC 

If  British  Guiana  presents  a  knotty 
problem  to  the  British  Government,  the 
little  South  American  state  raises  a  tough 
question  for  the  United  States.  The  left- 
leaning  actions  and  utterances  of  the. 
Jagans  and  their  lieutenants  are  not  re- 
assuring. There  seems  to  be  little  room 
for  doubt  that  an  independent  British 
Guiana,  headed  by  Jagan.  would  head  for 
the  Fidelista  camp. 

We  have  long  contended  that  no  peo- 
ple, given  freedom  of  choice,  will  vote 
themselves  a  Communist  regime.  Yet  in 
British  Guiana,  for  whatever  complex 
racial  and  historical  reasons,  the  ma- 
jority may  very  well  use  the  ballot  box 
however  unwittingly,  to  vote  to  a  Com- 
munist regime.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the 
foremost  exponents  of  anticolonialism 
and  self-determination  of'  peoples,  the 
United  States  would  indeed  be  in  an  am- 
biguous position  should  we  oppose  inde- 
pendence for  British  Guiana. 

A  Communist  regime  in  British  Guiana 
would  pose  little  physical  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  the  hemisphere.  The 
country  is  poor.  Isolated,  and  quite  im- 
Important.  It  has  nevel"  had  any  Inter- 
course with  Latin  America.  Its  language 
and  lengthy  colonial  attachment  to 
Great  Britain  have  set  It  apart  from  its 
Latin  American  neighbors.  Further- 
more, given  the  vast  expanse  of  un- 
tracked  jungle  that  separates  Guiana 
from  Braiil  and  Venezuela,  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  British  Guiana  can  serve 
as  a  useful  jumping-off  place  through 
which  to  Infilter  Communist  agents  and 
supplies. 

Nevertheless,  the  psychological  impact 
of  another  Communist  regime  in  the 
hemisphere  would  be  disastrous.  Our 
Government  has  emphatically  declared 
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that  further  Communist  incursions  in 
the  hemisphere  will  not  be  tolerated. 
To  pennlt  a  Commimlst  regime  on  the 
South  American  maiSand  would  serious- 
ly erode  UjS.  credibility,  already  weak- 
ened by  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion, the  continuing  presence  of  Russian 
troops  In  Cuba,  and  our  apparent  help- 
lessness to  forestall  imwelcome  right- 
wing  military  coups  in  the  Caribbean. 

Within  Latin  America  powerful  forces 
are  urging  their  nations  toward  a  neu- 
tral course  in  the  cold  war.  Any  sign 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  heightens  Soviet  prestige  and, 
consequently,  adds  fuel  to  the  argument 
that  siding  with  the  United  States  might 
place  the  Latin'  American  countries  on 
the  losing  side. 

Hence,  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quiesce in  another  Communist  takeover 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  hemisphere.  t 

CONCLUSION 

Nothing  would  suit  Soviet  purposes 
better  than  for  the  fate  of  British  Guiana 
to  degenerate  Into  a  bitter  Anglo- 
American  dispute.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Independence  Conference  In  London,  I 
have  presented  a  review  of  the  factors 
Involved  in  the  British  Guiana  situation 
in  the  hope  of  clarifying  the  British 
dilemma  for  Americans,  and  U.S.  anx- 
ieties for  the  British. 

It  \s  my  hope  that  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments,  working  in 
concert,  will  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  Guianese  leaders  and  people  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  a  Communist-afiBll- 
ated  regime  in  British  Guiana. 


LONGEVITY  RECORD  OF  SPANISH 
WAR  VETERANS  AMAZES  MEDICAL 
WORLD 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  extend  fliy 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objefctlon. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  taken  this  time  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  illu- 
minating address  by  Samuel  Rose  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  the  65th  an- 
nual encampment  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  at  Lansing.  Michigan. 

In  this  address,  Mr.  Rose  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  .longevity  record  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  war  with  Spain  that  is  the 
wonder  of  the  medical  world. 

As  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1959  I 
extended  my  r^narks  in  the  Congkes- 
siONAL  Record  of  March  2,  1959,  to  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  highly  regarded 
Medical  News  that  Miss  Dorothy  Taylor, 
formerly  one  of  the  keen  brains  of  Capi- 
UA  Hill  and  now  the  invaluable  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  eminent  E>r. 
Dwight  Adams  of  the  famous  Billings 
Hospital  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
had  thoughtfully  sent  me.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  younger  colleagues  who 
were  not  here  at  the  time,  and  to  fill  in 
the  background  of  Mr.  Rose's  remarks. 
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I  am  repeating  that  article  in  the  Medi- 
cal News  of  January  14,  1959: 
Old  Soldzcbs 
Eleven  hundred  Massachusetts  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  have  succeeded 
in  putting  out  of  joint  the  current  actuarial 
predictions  on  life  span.  They  are  living  too 
long. 

According  to  estimates  based  on  mortality 
tables,  only  about  600  of  these  veterans 
should  be  alive  today  In  Massachusetts.  The 
fact  is  there  are  1.600. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  outpatient 
clinic  in  Boston  is  making  a  detailed  study 
of  their  physical  and  emotional  condition, 
diet,  and  history  to  help  explain  their  lon- 
gevity and  And  out  why  some  look  20  to  25 
years  younger  than  their  actual  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  4  years  ago,  and 
the  Spanish  War  veterans  are  continu- 
ing to  punch  holes  in  the  medical  records. 
How  so  many  men  past  80  can  continue 
to  look  and  act  20  or  30  years  younger 
continues  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  doctors 
and  the  subject  of  serious  research  and 
study. 

Mr.  Rose  in  his  address  quotes  from 
the  researchers  who  have  examined  at 
depth  why  veterans  of  the  war  of  65 
years  ago  have  made  such  a  record  in 
setting  back  the  clock  and  he  ventures 
to  give  his  own  reasons.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  find  its  reading  worth  the 
while,  whether  their  interest  stems  from 
the  kinship  of  all  veterans  or,  from  a 
universal  concern  In  the  broadening  of 
the  span  of  human  life.  Mr.  Rose's  ad- 
dress follows: 

I  want  to  take  my  text  this  afternoon  from 
a  pubUcatlon  I'm  sure  you've  never  heard  at, 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  popular  publication 
around  the  Central  Office  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  in  Washing:ton,  D.O. 

This  publication  is  called,  "A  Reproduc- 
tion of  the  Administrator's  Bulletin  Board," 
and  that's  exactly  what  it  is.  It  consists  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  Nation's  most  intercat- 
Ing  news  stories  about  VA  activities, 
s  In  one  recent  issue  you  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  were  pr^ninently  featured,  in 
two  clippings  indirectly  and  by  inference  in 
one  of  them,  directly  in  the  other. 

Tixe  first  one  where  you  appear  by  infer- 
ence has  the  headline:  "Do  Our  Bodies  Have 
Age  Tlmeclocks?"  This  news  story  tells  about 
two  Veterans'  Administration  medical  re- 
searchers who  are  — *>*H"g  a  common  denomi- 
nator for  a  number  of  different  diseases. 

Does  the  human  body,  these  doctors  ask, 
set  off  a  self -destructive  process  by  Itself  azKl 
within  itself,  at  some  point  along  the  path 
toward  old  age  which  all  of  us  tread? 

The  doctors  think  so.  They  think  that 
the  body,  in  trying  to  fight  changed  cell  pat- 
terns or  secretions  that  often  oome  with  age, 
may  introduce  certain  elements  which  can 
actually  hasten  disease;  that  if  they  can  sup- 
press this  harmful  antibody  formatkxi,  they 
may  increase  the  lifespan. 

Now.  right  next  to  that  new*  story  in  this 
issue  of  the  Administrator's  BuUetin  Ba*rd 
is  another  one,  headed  "Rough  Riders  Re- 
union.- And  the  pictxires  for  that  story 
show  three  of  you  Spanish-American  War 
veterans.  All  are  from  Masaachuaetta.  One. 
age  82,  is  poised  ready  to  belt  out  a  tune  on 
hia  clarinet.  Another,  a  year  younger,  is 
tinkering  with  a  radio  receiver  that  picks  up 
signals  from  any  part  of  the  vvrld.  The 
third,  86,  is  showing  off  some  prim  flower 
blootns  from  his  garden. 

These  three  veterans  are  just  a  few  at  the 
many  Spanish-American  War  veteraaa  who 
report  to  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratkxi  oat- 
pauent  clinic  in  Boctoa  every  Mcond  and 
fourth  Thursday  for  physical  checkups,  and 
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to  Mtound  doctors  there.  They  are  report- 
ing— the  whole  group  Ls  reporting — not  be- 
cause they  need  any  outpatient  treatment. 
They're  reporting  because  the  VA  asked  them 
to.  Men  like  you  sitting  In  this  audience 
today — and  maybe  some  of  you  are  actually 
part  of  this  Boston  study — are  being  ex- 
amined by  VA  periodically,  to  see  what  makes 
you  tick  so  marvelously. 

The  VA  doctors  want  to  find  out  why  the 
tlmeclock  of  the  other  story  hasn't  gone 
off  in  your  case. 

For  that  Is  what  they  have  found  out — and 
are  continuing  to  find  out — as  I'm  sure  you 
know.  As  a  group,  you  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  are  fooling  the  tlmeclock. 
And  you  do  tick  In  a  way  that  Is  the  envy  of 
many  men  many-  years  your  Juniors.  You 
are  happy.  You  have  outside  interests. 
Above  all.  you  are  vigorous. 

That's  such  a  flne  old  word  I  think  I'll 
repeat  it  and  define  It.  Noah  Webster  says 
the  noun  of  the  adjective  "vigorous"  means 
"active  strength  or  force  of  body  or  mind: 
capacity  for  exertion,  physical.  Intellectual. 
or  moral;  effective  energy  or  power;  strength; 
potency." 

As  a  group,  you  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  have  shown  you  possess  powers  to 
win  biological  battles  others  less  endowed 
often  lose. 

We  In  the  VA  talk  a  lot  of  service-connec- 
tion. Usxially  we're  referring  to  a  disability 
related  to  a  veteran's  active  service.  I  have 
a  twist  on  that  for  you  today.  I'm  sure 
there  is  a  very  definite  connection  between 
your  ability,  yoxir  present  health  and  vigor, 
the  good  health  factors  and  attitudes  you 
possess,  and  your  patriotic  service  to  our 
coimtry  In  1808,  In  the  Spanish-American 
War.  ^ 

Bach  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  battleship  Maine,  one  of  your 
most  active  and  distinguished  members,  the 
Honorable  Bauiatt  O'Haka,  of  niinois,  and 
the  only  Spanish-American  War  veteran  now 
In  Congress,  stands  up  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  "tialks  to  history"  as  he 
calls  it. 

Representative  O'Haka  recently  said:  "I 
want  to  set  the  record  straight  for  these 
researchers  of  the  future.  The  war  with 
Spain  was  a  war  of  pure  idealism.  It  was 
the  only  war  In  history  fought  entirely,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  by 
volunteers.  The  Spirit  of  1898  was  an  ex- 
pression of  old-fashioned  American  patriot- 
ism, of  faith  in  God  and  country.  It  was  a 
rededication  of  all  the  American  people.  In 
cities  and  hamlets  and  on  the  farms,  to  the 
pledge  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  their  'Uvea  and  fortxines  and 
sacred  honor.' 

"The  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War  was  pro- 
claimed and  waged  and  terminated  In  the 
finest  spirit  of  self-abnegation  ever  shown  In 
recorded  history.  ^ 

"The  war  that  brought  so  much  to  the 
world,  that  ushered  In  events  that  changed 
the  life  of  every  human  being,  that  cost  the 
United  States  so  much  in  money  and  men, 
and  for  the  waging  of  which  the  United 
States  neither  asked  nor  received  one  cent  or 
one  acre,  was  one  of  the  great  epochal  ad- 
venture* In  pure  unselfish  idealism  in  the 
long  story  of  mankind.  It  reflects  the  true 
image  of  Uncle  Sam." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  a  stir- 
ring speech  of  one  of  your  members,  and  It 
la  almost  the  end  of  my  speech. 

Just  as  the  war  you  fought  and  the  united 
efforts  of  Americans  in  that  war  reflect  the 
true  image  of  Uncle  Sam,  so  do  you  as  indi- 
viduals reflect  images  we  as  individuals 
shoxild  like  to  live  up  to. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  constant 
reminders  of  the  old-fashioned  patriotism 
you  so  eloquently  stand  for  •  •  •  Just  by 
being  among  us.  The  difllcultiee  we  face  as 
a  naUon  may  change  In  character,  but  they 
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are  not  going  to  lessen.  We  need  coxxrage  for 
the  successful  confrontation  of  whatever  dlf- 
flcultles  may  come,  and  we  need  It  as  never 
before.  We  need  to  stand  fast  In  our  courage, 
t^^vmember  the  flne  upsurge  of  your  Ideal- 
Ufttt  •  •  •  to  cherish  the  sweep  of  It  in  our 
own  hearts  whenever  we  hear  of  freedoms 
threatened  throughout  tt>e  world.  For  that 
is  both  the  spirit  of  1898  and  of  America. 

There  are  other  reasons  we  admire  and 
respect  you  •  •  •  and  would  emulate  you 
Insofar  as  we  can. 

We  have  praised  your  Idealisn^^but  It  both 
partook  of  the  fruitful  spring  dl  American 
Idealism  and  contributed  to  it;  You  have 
enriched  our  American  traditions  with  gifts 
that  came  to  you  through  your  own  heritage. 

You  came  of  good  stock,  and  we  are  all  the 
richer  for  it,  remembering  your  swift  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge  of  war  •  •  •  and  your 
gallantry  In  It. 

In  the  report  of  the  Boston  study  of  Span- 
ish-American War  veterans,  I  mentioned 
earlier,  are  some  sentences  which  I  am  sure 
have  never  had  the  wide  publication  I  give 
them  now.  The  researchers,  trying  to  guess 
why  the  few  of  you  who  are  left  are.  gen- 
erally speaking,  so  happy,  vigorous,  and  in- 
terested, had  this  to  say: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
men  volunteered  to  fight.  Their  ranks 
probably  never  Included  any  with  traits  that 
would  make  them  unfit  for  the  Job  to  be 
done,  or  who  lacked  the  powers  of  muscle 
and  bone  that  were  needed.  The  men  who 
have  contributed  their  time  and  coopera- 
tion to  this  study  probably  represent  a  sig- 
nificant remnant  of  those  aggressive,  energy- 
packed,  well-muscled  and  firm-boned  men 
who  not  only  could  but  also  wanted  to  fight 
In  a  good  cause." 

You  remember  that  speech  of  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  when  he  was  rallying  the  English 
Army  before  the  battle  with  the  French,  the 
<me  that  pulled  you  out  of  your  seats  when 
you  heard  Laurence  Olivier  deliver  it  In  the 
movie?  It  contains  the  oft-quoted  line. 
"We  few.  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers." 
You  can  apply  that  to  yourselves.  And 
like  those  other  more  than  willing  warriors 
of  another  time  you,  too.  shall  long  be  re- 
membered. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr. 
John  S.  Oleason,  Jr.,  asked  me  most  espe- 
cially  to  convey  his  very  best  wishes  to  you, 
and  I  add  my  heartfelt  salute  to  his  own. 
It  has  been  so  good  to  meet  with  you  again, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity. 

One  final  remark;  I  have  found  your  Adju- 
tant general.  James  H.  McElroy.  to  be  a  man 
of  action — a  man  who  knows  how  to  get 
things  done  and^lman  of  true  devotion  to 
duty.  You  are  moet  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
like  General  McElroy  on  duty  In  the  central 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratioq^and  I 
congratulate  you.  \ 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  by  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
one  of  the  distinguished  and  able  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman!  responded  to  a 
letter  wnich  some  of  us  had  circulated 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dealing  with  the  question  of 
pipeline  funds  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  respect  the  efforts  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  but  it  has  seemed 


to  me  that  in  dealing  with  the  foreign  aid 
program  he  has  unduly  stressed  the  8ig« 
niflcance  of  pipeline  funds.  Full  cogni- 
zance has  not  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
these  pipeline  funds  have  been  committed 
and  are  not  available  for  reassignment 
to  other  areas  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  in  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  October  15.  1963, 
which  sets  out  in  some  detail  the  an- 
swers to  the  letter  which  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passman  J  inserted 
in  the  Ricoro  yesterday. 
CoNoaxas  or  thx  Unitxd  States. 

HoxTax  or  RspaxsENTATivES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  IS.  1963. 
DxAs  CoLLXAoui:  Once  again,  Ui.  Pass- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  has  cir- 
cularized the  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
his  periodic  compilation  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances In  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  Members  may  have  been 
confused    by    this    communication. 

We  are  compelled  to  answer  Mr.  Passman's 
letter.  Economic  and  military  assistance  to 
other  nations  Involves  questions  of  the 
gravest  urgency  In  our  search  for  national 
security.  False  Impressions  must  not  be- 
come the  basis  for  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  argvunent  about  unexpended  bal- 
ances— commonly  known  as  the  pipeline — 
is  a  simple  one.  Mr.  Passman  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  these  fu^ds  are  com- 
mitted and  attempts  to  persuade  us  that 
these  funds  are  available  for  new  loans  and 
new  projects  when  they  are  clearly  and  ob- 
viously not  available. 

Unexpended  balances  build  \xp  in  every 
agency  of  Government,  and  in  every  financial 
institution,  public,  or  private,  when  projects 
are  undertaken  that  cannot  be  completed 
within  a  single  year.  Until  the  projects  to 
which  these  funds  are  committed  are  com- 
pleted and  the  last  bills  paid,  the  unspent 
balances  will  show  up  In  the  pipeline.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Defense  had  an 
unexpended  balance  of  about  $30  billion  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1963. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  figures  which 
Mr.  Passman  has  presented  In  his  letter. 
These  are  figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  a 
public  record.  Nor  is  there  any  surprise  in 
the  fact  that  unexpended  balances  in  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline  have  risen  slightly.  AID 
told  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  year  that  the  pipeline  would  rise  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  shift  to  the  use  o( 
loans  rather  than  grants. 

In  his  recapitulations,  Mr.  Passman  has 
tossed  In  a  miscellany  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  programs  ranging  from  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  relief  of  Cuban  refugees.  This 
makes  It  appear  that  the  pipeline  total  Is 
larger  than  the  $6.9  billion  reported  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Depending  on  what  is  lumped  in  as  foreign 
aid,  this  kind  of  pipiellne  flg\u-e  can  be  In- 
fiated  still  more.  At  least  one  Member  of  the 
Oongreas  has  built  it  up  to  $31  bUllon  by 
adding  in  unexpended  balances  from  a  vari- 
ety of  international  banks  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Passman's  letter  criticized  the  practi^ 
of  funding  in  advance  of  expenditures.  EIm 
anyone  suggested  a  different  way  of  doing  it? 
Should  funding  follow  expenditure^  The 
answer  seems  obvious. 

It  has  been  stated  before,  and  apparently 
It  Is  necessary  to  sUte  it  again,  that  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline  has  risen  because  of  the 
increased  emphasis  upon  development  loans, 
which  .,^   drawn  upon   more   slowly   than 
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grants.  It  Is  dgnlflcant  that  the  grant  por- 
tion of  the  pipeline  has  declined,  mairing  the 
increase  clearly  attributable  to  loans. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  many  times 
that  the  AID  pipeline  is  proportionately  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  International  banks, 
and  that  other  agencies  of  Government  have 
much  larger  unexpended  balances. 

But  moet  of  this  U  beside  the  point.  The 
real  question  Is  whether  the  fimds  in  the  un- 
expended balance  are  available  for  use  for 
new  projects  and  programs.  Despite  any  as- 
Bertlon  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  Is  that  they 
are  not. 

The  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Passman  may  Indi- 
cate that  It  would  take  at  least  3  years  to 
liquidate  the  foreign  assistance  program,  but 
they  have  little,  if  any,  bearing  on  the 
amoimt  of  new  funds  necessary  to  finance 
foreign  aid  In  fiscal  1964. 

The  United  SUtes  U  confronted  with  a 
variety  of  unsolved  foreign  policy  problems 
which  require  new  commitments. 

Funds  obligated  to  pay  for  heavy  machin- 
ery now  under  construction  in  Schenectady 
or  Mllwaxikee  to  equip  specific  hydroelectric 
plants  cannot  be  diverted  to  pay  for  railway 
equipment  or  highway  construction  to  be 
used  somewhere  else. 

Military  assistance  funds  conmiUted  for 
tanks  and  artlUery  to  be  delivered  to  an 
Asian  country  cannot  b*  used  to  finance  mis- 
siles and  complex  electronic  equipment  for 
one  of  our  NATO  allies.  Tanks  cannot  be 
BubsUtuted  for  missiles  or  electronic  equlp- 
mefit  for  artillery. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  aban- 
don the  free  world  to  Its  cold  war  enemies  by 
letting  the  foreign  aid  program  run  out  of 
gas.  There  are  things  about  the  foreign  aid 
program  that  can  be  crlUclaed,  and  there 
are  dUBciUt  foreign  poUcy  Judigments  In- 
volved which  should  be  explored  by  the 
Congress. 

But  the  argument  that  funds  committed  to 
specific  purposes  can  be  used  for  new  pur- 
poses adds  nothing  to  the  intelligent  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  serves  only  to 
confuse  thinking  on  t3ils  Important  subject. 
Very  truly  youra. 

JOHW  BaADKMAS,  LxoNiiko  Parbstktn, 
DONALO  M.  Fkaskb,  Coenxlitjs  Gal- 
LAGHXB,  Thomab  P.  Qnj-,  Spaek  M. 
Matbttnaga.  Ala:  Ouson,  Bxnjamin  8. 
Ro««nthal,  Nxa  Staeblek,  W.  Donlon 
Edwakos. 

PS- — In  at  least  one  Instance,  a  compari- 
son of  two  figures  Is  invited  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  strictly  ccMnparable.  The  un-~ 
expended  funds  as  of  June  30.  1962,  are  re- 
ported as  being  $6,889,186,000  and  the  unex- 
pended funds  as  of  June  SO,  1963,  are  listed 
as  •7,465,926.000.  indicating  an  Increase  of 
•576.740,000. 

The  June  30.  1963,  flgiu-e  includes  an  un- 
expended balance  of  •232,320,000  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  and  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $aoo  million  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Wanv  xhe 
•200  million  is.  In  fact.  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  callable  stock  of  the  Ihter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank  rather  than  an 
unexpended  balance  as  such. 

A  review  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  the 
various  agencies  appears  to  Indicate  that  the 
total  of  $8.88»486,000  reported  as  of  June  id. 
1962,  does  not  Include  the  unexpended  funds 
of  either  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation or  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  A  possible  reason  for  this  difference  Is 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  two  agencies 
In  earlier  years  were  not  included  In  the 
legislation  appropriating  funds  for  forelen 
Bid. 

The  compoeiUon  of  the  $6,889,186,000  total 
of  unexpended  funds  as  of  June  30,  1963, 
appears  on  pages  386-3B7  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  hearings  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  The  combined  un- 
expended balances  of  Che  International  Qe- 
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velopment  Association  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  U  cited  in  a  foot- 
note but  not  included  in  the  total  of 
$6,880,186,000. 

If  the  $433,820,000  for  these  Institutions  is 
deducted  from  the  June  80,  1963,  total  of 
imexpended  funds  to  make  It  comparable  to 
the  June  30,  1962.  fig\ire.  the  Increase  during 
fiscal  1963  would  be  reduced  from  $676  - 
740.000  to  $144,420,000.  While  an  Increase 
of  this  amount  deserves  consideration,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  such  an  increase 
should  be  designated  as  "pyramiding." 


TITO 
Mr.    WYMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  day  of  shame  for  Americans  every- 
where. Today  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
we  heard  21  guns  salute  Communist 
Tito.  Today,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  officially  greets  Tito. 

This  is  an  insult  to  every  veteran  of 
our  wars,  to  every  citizen  of  every  cap- 
tive nation,  to  every  loyal  American,  and 
to  every  defender  of  our  freedom  every- 
where in  the  world.  This  violates  the 
proud  memories  of  loved  ones  lost  in 
battles  for  freedom  since  1776.  It  sub- 
verts the  great  deeds  that  led  to  allied 
victory  in  the  last  war.  What  we  have 
always  been  led  to  beUeve  in  this  Na- 
tion's wars  was  a  struggle  for  pteace  with 
honor  Is  being  tossed  aside  by  «*i  amaz- 
ing American  Presidential  performance 
that  is  appeasement  in  the  name  of 
expediencey. 

I  am  ashamed  for  our  country, 
ashamed  that  the  American  President 
would  put  out  a  red  carpet  to  a  Com- 
munist. 

Indeed,  this  Is  a  sick  America.  No 
better  illustration  can  be  found  than 
in  official  greetings  to  Tito,  who  as  a 
Communist  is  devoted  to  the  overthrow- 
ing and  destruction  of  this  coimtry  as  are 
all  Communists  everjrwhere. 

We  should  be  at  least  grateful  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
denied  to  each  of  us  the  Individual  right 
to  pray.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  rate  this 
administration  is  surrendering  both 
principle  and  power,  we  had  better  start 
praying.  If  this  administration's  sur- 
render on  the  installment  plan  keeps  on 
longer  there  will  not  be  much  left  for 
us  but  prayer  and  those  of  us  who  know 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves are  terribly  and  deeply  concerned. 


THE  CRACK  IN  THE  POUNDA'TIONS 
OP  UA  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  best  minds  on  defmse  strat- 
egy is  that  of  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Posaony  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Re'rolu- 


tlMi,  and  Peace.  In  the  October  7  Issue 
of  the  American  Security  Council's 
Washington  Report,  Dr.  Possony  dis- 
cusses the  perilous  state  of  our  defense 
and  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  a  nuclear 
neurosis  on  the  part  of  Keimedy  admin- 
istration planners.  Amongst  other 
things,  Dr.  Possony  contends : 

First,  that  Western  Europe  is  defenseless 
against  a  ^viet  mlssUe  attack  because  It  does 
not  have  nuclear  tipped  iSRBUL'n  with  which 
to  make  an  adequate  response. 

Second,  that  Western  Evu-ope  Is  defenseless 
against  Soviet  armed  aggression  due  to  So- 
viet superiority,  by  arinlhUation  ratios.  In 
both  manpower  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  that  should  the  Soviets  strike  Amer- 
ica first,  NATO  forces,  weak  largely  because  of 
U5.  nuclear  weapons  policies,  would  be  in- 
capable of  effectively  coming  to  our  assist- 
ance. 

The  full  text  of  Dr.  Possony's  article, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  American, 
in  Government  and  out,  is  as  follows: 
The  Intksoepkndent  DErKNSs 
( By  Dr .  Stefan  T.  Possony ) 
"The  United  States  will  risk  Its  cities  to 
defend  youn  because  we  need  your  free- 
dom to  protect  ours."  President  Kennedy 
spoke  these  forceful  words  on  June  26,  1963. 
at  Frankfurt,  in  the  Paulskirche.  the  cradle 
of  German  democracy.  The  President's 
pledge  of  continuing  U.8.  support  to  the 
defense  of  Europe  was  urgently  needed  to 
counteract  the  doubts  which  many  Europeans 
have  been  expressing  about  the  American 
firmness  of  resolve. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  more  astute  Europeans  ever  really 
questioned  our  understanding  of  the  basic 
fact  that  the  defense  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  "was  and  still  Is  Indivisible." 
The  true  debate  has  been  raging  about  the 
Implementation  of  otnr  purposes.  Indeed, 
dependabUity  is  Just  one  of  the  ingredients 
needed  to  give  the  alliance  its  cohesion.  Ef- 
fective military  policies  are  equally  as  indis- 
pensable— and  It  is  painfully  obvious  not 
only  that  our  strategy  has  become  Increas- 
ingly deficient,  but  also  that  the  President 
.,  has  failed  to  announce  his  willingness  to  con- 
sider new  and  more  promising  approaches. 
The  United  States  still  asserts  that  it  Is  an 
Atlas  who  Intends  to  carry  the  key  responsi- 
bilities all  alone.  Let  us  look  at  just  three 
key  problems. 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  generally  credited 
with  the  possession  of  about  700  medium 
range  ballistic  missiles,  most  of  which  are 
threatening  our  Eim>pean  allies  directly. 
Should  war  come,  Soviet  MRBM's  will  have 
beforehand  been  doubled  or  tripled  In  ntmi- 
ber.  The  brutal  fact  is  that,  against  this 
overwhelming  threat,  Europe  presently  is 
utterly  defenseless.  True,  American  deter- 
rent forces  are  coxmtering  this  specific  threat 
through  the  general  menace  of  retaliation. 
However,  our  present  deterrents  are  unable 
to  protect  Europe  physically. 

To  survive,  the  Europeans  need  counter- 
force  capabilities:  If  missiles  were  to  be  used 
they  would  need  about  twice  the  number  of 
Soviet  MRBM's.  or  more  than  2,000  missiles 
with  Instantly  xisable  nuclear  warheads.  If 
Europe  should  decide  to  neutralize  the 
MRBM  threat  through  antimissile  missiles  a 
full-fledged  mlsaile  defense  system  would 
have  to  be  built.  We  have  been  opposing  the 
specific  counterforce  system,  offering  Instead 
a  ship-based  deterrent  system  which  Is  far 
too  small  and  vulnerable,  and  which  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirement:  We  are  holding 
back  the  development  of  antimlssiles  even 
In  the  United  SUtes.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  while  we  may  be  willing  to 
risk  ova  dttoa,  this  sacrifice  would  x»ot  pro- 
tect  the   cities   of  Btrrope.    The   President 
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should  have  announced  a  crash  program  to 
biUld  a  NATO-wide  antlmlMlle  defense  sya- 
tem  In  order  to  preserve  the  cities  of  twth 
Europe  and  America. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  stationed  in  East 
Oermany  more  than  ao  divisions  that  are 
armed  with  nuclear  weaprans.  In  case  of  at- 
tack, the  Soviet  ground  force  undoubtedly 
would  consist  of  40  to  60  nuclear  combat  di- 
visions. Against  this  strength  we  are  main- 
taining in  Europe  five  American  divisions 
which  do  have  nuclear  weapons,  but  which 
presumably  would  be  deployed  initially  for 
conventional  battle.  Due  to  their  lack  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  other  NATO  divisions 
do  not  represent  effective  military  power. 
Hence  we  are  facing  insuperable,  4  to  12- 
fold  odds. 

The  administration  asserts  that  instead 
of  arming  our  allies  with  tactical  nuclear 
weaf>ons,  an  increase  in  conventional 
strength  would  enhance  the  security  of 
Western  Exirope.  Yet  Washington  has  not 
seen  fit  to  refute  the  evaluation  of  the 
French  general  staff,  according  to  whom 
conventional  and  nuclear  combat  are  mu- 
tually incompatible.  The  French  believe, 
on  very  solid  military  grounds,  that  it  is 
impoesible  during  battle,  to  switch  from 
conventional  to  nuclear  fighting.  They  also 
are  convinced  that  conventional  forces 
would  be  annihUated  rapidly  and  that,  there- 
fore, increases  in  conventional  strength 
would  merely  lead  to  massive  Increases  in 
military  casualties.  The  French  argument 
is  strengthened  by  the  age-old  experience 
that  advanced  technology  wins  over  retarded 
technology,  especially  when  the  technologi- 
cally Inferior  side  also  lacks  initiative  and 
numbers — and  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  planning  to  fight  a  conventional  war. 
Ttet.  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  French 
argument  is  given  the  silent  treatment. 
Most  Americans  do  not  even  know  that  the 
French  have  a  solid  military  case.  Yet  how 
can  we  achieve  iinity  If  we  do  not  allow  a 
fair  and  open  dlsciossion  about  the  real 
issues? 

3.  In  all  of  this,  very  vital  American  na- 
tional interests  are  at  stake.  The  President 
told  the  Germans  that  they  are  "in  the  first 
line  of  defense."  The  gist  of  his  message 
was  that,  if  E\u-ope  were  attecked.  the  United 
States  could  come  to  Its  help.  The.,  Presi- 
dent thus  addressed  himself  to  one  spe- 
cific war  situation.  But  it  is  quite  likely 
that  in  the  futvire  the  United  States,  instead 
of  Germany,  will  be  in  the  "first  line  of  de- 
fense" and  that  the  Soviets,  in  order  to 
seize  Europe  intact,  may  forgo  an  initial 
attack  on  the  Continent.  If  so,  the  Ameri- 
can national  interest  would  require  that  the 
Exiropean  nations  come  to  ovir  defense  by 
launching  an  offensive  against  Soviet  forces. 
But  how  could  they  help  vis  without  nuclear 
weapons? 

What  about  political  strategy?  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  "no  administration  in  Wash- 
ington can  fall  to  respond  to  •  •  •  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  Europe,"  becaiise  this 
would  be  "a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica." The  cold  legal  facts  are  that  the 
President  cannot  commit  future  adminis- 
trations; that  the  NATO  pact  does  not  stip- 
ulate an  automatic  military  response  by  any 
of  its  members;  and  that  the  NATO  treaty 
did  not  abrogate  the  cohstltutlonal  pro- 
vision that  war  be  declared  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  President. 

The  President,  nevertheless,  ^ia  entirely 
Justified  in  siiggesting  that  the  Atlantic 
Community  should  progress  from  independ- 
ence to  interdependence.  But  the  organs  of 
Interdependence  have  not  been  created  and 
won't  exist  for  years.  The  "Atlantic  part- 
nership," which  is  legally  nonexistent,  cer- 
tainly is  not  yet  "an  entity  of  interdependent 
parts."  NATO  which  has  legal  standing,  re- 
mains an  alliance  of  independent  nations; 
and  not  a  single  member  of  the  alliance  is 
yet  planning  to  alH-ogate  its  national  inde- 


pendence. This  is  still  the  central  political 
fact  on  which  all  defense  planning  mtist  be 
based. 

The  President  Is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  partners  "linked  together  in 
the  task  of  defense  as  well  as  the  arts  ^of 
peace,"  will  be  "shariag  equally  both  burdens 
and  decisions."  The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  still  is  carrying  a  far  heavier  burden 
than  any  ally:  European  NATO  is  spending 
on  defense  6.4  percent  of  Its  overall  gross 
product — no  European  state  Is  spending 
more  than  6.6  f»ercent  of  its  GNP — but  the 
United  States  is  paying  out  9.8  percent. 
With  a  European  "GNP,"  that  U  58  percent 
of  ours.  Europe's  defense  outlays  are  32 
percent  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  In  per 
capita  terms:  The  average  European  taxpayer 
Is  spending  annually  on  defense  »53:  the 
American  taxpayer  $277.  This  discrepancy 
Is  utterly  unjustified.  Per  capita  Incomes  in 
Europe  have  more  than  doubled  since  the 
end  of  the  war  (except  in  Britain)  but  mili- 
tary expenditures  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
and  in  several  cases  are  far  below  pre-World 
War  II  levels.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
partlcularlv  the  United  States  have  increased 
their  military  expenditures  disproportion- 
ately, and  in  both  countries  the  growth  rate 
is  lagging. 

But  Just  as  the  Europeans  are  unwilling 
to  share  the  economic  burden,  so  the  United 
States  has  been  unwilling  to  share  the  stra- 
tegic decisions.  Our  European  Allies  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  diktats.  The  Pentagon's  decisions 
on  weapons  systems  affect  the  very  lives  of 
Europeans,  and  surely  there  should  be  no 
blood  tax  without  representation.  America's 
technological  and  notably  nuclear  strategy 
have  remained  strictly  isolationist.  The 
President  wants  Europe  to  reemerge  as  "a 
world  power  capable  of  meeting  world  prob- 
lems as  a  full  and  equal  partner."  But  how 
Is  Europe  going  to  become  a  "world  power," 
when  the  decisive  weapons  are  to  remain  an 
American  monopoly? 

While  we  want  to  keep  Exirope  unarmed 
with  nuclear  weapons  we  are  seeking,  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  Intimated  in  his  speech  of  June  10, 
"agreements"  which  "are  in  the  Soviets'  in- 
terest as  well  ao'ours."  There  Is  a  presump- 
tion that  to  preserve  peace,  we  must,  above 
all,  achieve  accommodation  with  Moscow 
and  help  the  "leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  attitude."  Yet, 
the  President  said  in  Frankfurt  that  "the 
first  task  of  the  Atlantic  community  was  to 
assure  its  common  defense."  "The  future  of 
the  West  lies  in  Atlantic  partnership."  What 
then  is  our  first  priority — to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  diversity."  or  to  secure  peace  by 
making  freedom  complete? 

If  we  concentrate  on  .seeking,  through  a 
balance  of  terror,  and  acconunodatlon  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall  ultimately  destroy 
NATO  and  get  Into  a  war.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  concentrate  on  establishing  NATO 
as  a  truly  effective  defense  and  economic 
community,  thus  accomplishing  durable  de- 
terrence on  the  basis  of  massive  superiority, 
we  shall  change  the  world  situation  in  such 
a  way  that  the  danger  of  Soviet  aggression 
will  be  neutralized  in  a  lasting  manner. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  precondition 
for  a  beneficial  internal  evolution  within  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  created. 

Actually  we  are  pursuing  tliree  policies: 
In  nuclear  and  most  other  relevant  strategic 
matters,  we  apply  strict  nationalism — a  policy 
of  which  the  French  attitude  Is  a  mirror 
image:  together  with  Britain,  we  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  Soviets;  and  for  the  Ger- 
mans we  parade  interdependence.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  these  three 
policies  are  incompatible.  But  they  are  in- 
compatible if  they  are  given  simultaneously 
the  same  top  priority.  It  is  the  NATO  policy 
which  demands  the  highest  priority  by  far. 
because  otherwise  neither  the  relaxation 
policy,  nor  our  own  national  Independence 


can  be  made  to  work.  Our  hesitations  with 
respect  to  the  requirements  of  an  effective 
policy  of  Interdependence  are  due  to  an  over- 
rating of  our  own  Independent  strength  and 
strategic  capability  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  to  an  overly  optimistic  interpreta- 
tion of  events  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  Soviet  strategy, 
notably  of  Moscow's  psychological  warfare 
which  aims  at  the  partial  unilateral  disarma- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

But  nuclear  neurosis  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  confusion.  Unless  we  give  up  the  dream 
that  we  can  put  the  atom  back  into  the 
womb  of  history,  the  dream  of  "a  new  social 
order  founded  on  liberty  and  Justice  •  •  • 
in  which  states  are  the  servants  of  their  citi- 
zens and  •  •  •  men  are  the  makers  bf  their 
fate."  will  never  come  to  life.  The  question 
before  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  this:  Should  we  con- 
fuse our  dreams  with  life,  or  do  we  want  to 
live  so  that  we  may  continue  to  dream? 


TITO 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.      ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
by  the  press  that  Madam  Nhu  was  greet- 
ed at  the  Ivy  League  Institution  of 
Princeton  by  the  throwing  of  rocks  and 
eggs  and  by  boos.>,  I  wonder  if  these 
same  people  who  treated  her  this  way 
would  treat  Tiio  the  same  way.  as  he 
comes  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to- 
day, or  will  they  be  strewing  flowers 
along  the  way  to  greet  this  Communist 
dictator. 

We  have  adopted  a  policy  today  of 
placating  our  enemies  and  kicking  our 
friends  in  the  teeth.  I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  If  we  treated  our  friends 
more  kindly,  and  try  to  understand 
them,  keep  a  wary  eye  on  our  enemies 
and  all  Communists. 


WHITE  HOUSE  HOSPITALITY 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
fess to  some  confusion  regarding  the 
standards  which  currently  govern  the 
White  House  hospitality. 

Mme.  Nhu  is  not  Invited. 

Mr.  Tito  is  invited. 

Mme.  Nhu  is  accused  of  calling  Ameri- 
can military  men  In  Vietnam  "httle 
soldiers  of  fortune."  She  has  denied  the 
charge. 

Mme.  Nhu  publicly  condemns  com- 
munism— the  same  communism  we  pre- 
sumably are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Mme.  Nhu  is  not  on  the  White  House 
invitation  list. 

Mr.  Tito's  forces  shot  down  five  Amer- 
ican fliers  aboard  an  unarmed  transport 
plane  and  it  took  virtually  a  war  ultl- 
matunr  to  get  him  to  return  the  bodies 
of  these  American  servicemen. 
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Mr.  Tito  declared  last  year  that  he 
shares  the  Soviet  Union 'sigoal  of  "build> 
ing  a  new  society  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism" and  he  has  described  "capi- 
talist forces"  as  "our  national  enemies." 

Mr.  Tito  Is  on  the  White  House  In- 
vitaUon  list. 

And  on  this  "black  Thursday"  the 
hospitality  to  Mr.  Tito  becomes  a  shame- 
ful fact. 


AMENDING  TITLB23,UNTrED  STATES 
CODE.  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM  ^ 

Mr.    FALLON.      Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7195)  an 
act  to  amend  various  sections  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
the  FedteTil-aid  highway  systems,  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  6,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"8k:.  6.  Section  307(c)(1)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Ck>de  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  U^^  per  centum 
of  the  sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  to  any  State 
under  section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  upon  request  of  the 
SUte  highway  department,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  with  or.without 
State  funds,  for  engineering  and  ^cdhomic 
surveys  and  investigations:  for  the  |)lanning 
of  futxire  highway  programs  and  the  financ- 
ing thereof:  for  studies  of  the  economy, 
safety,  and  convenience  of  highway  usage 
and  the  desirable  regulation  and  equitable 
tax^atlon  thereof;  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, necessary  In  connection  with  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  highway  systems, 
and  the  regulation  and  taxation  of  their 
use.'  " 

Page  6.  after  line  3,  insert:  %■ 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  106 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(c)  Items  Included  in  any  such  esti- 
mate for  construction  engineering  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  a  project  financed  with  Federal-aid 
primary,  secondary,  or  urban  funds,  after 
excluding  fi;Mn  such  total  estimated  cost, 
the  estimat^R. costs  of  rights-of-way,  pre- 
liminary engineering,  and  construction  engi- 
Ir  neerlng:  Provided,  That  such  llpiltation  shall 
be  15  per  centxun  in  any  State  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  finds  such  higher 
limitation  to  be  necessary.  For  any  project 
V_,-41nanced  with  Interstate  funds,  such  limita- 
tion shall  be   10   per  centum.' 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  121  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Pay- 
ments for  construction  engineering  on  any 
project  Qnanced  with  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary,  or  urban  funds  shall  not  exceed, 
10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  of  th^ 
cost  of  construction  al  such  project  aft^ 
excluding  from  the  cost  of  construction 
the  cosU  of  rights-of-way,  preliminary  engl- 
neerlng.  and  construction  engineering: 
Provided,  That  such  Umitatlon  shall  be  16 
per  centum  in  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  finds  such  higher  Umita- 
tlon to  be  necessary.  For  any  project  fi- 
nanced with  interstate  funds,  such  limita- 
tion shaU  be  10  per  oentum.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  gentleman 
frofli"  Maryland,  the  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Subcommittee,  which  amend- 
ments were  added  on  the  Senate  side.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  contents  of  those  ame&d- 
ments  so  that  the  House  may  be  well 
informed. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
amendment  clarifies  existing  law  to  make 
it  plain  that  the  Federal  aid  and  re- 
search planning  funds  may  be  used  for 
development  as  well  as  for  pure  research. 
The  intent  is  to  stimulate  the  States 
to  a  greater  initiative  and  to  assume  a 
more  active  role  in  that  area  of  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  funds  have  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  this  area 
and  there  is  no  additional  cost  involved 
here. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  answer  then,  there  is  no 
additional  appropriation  involved  or 
additional  expenditure  of  funds  involved 
in  either  of  the  two  amendments  added 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  FALLON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  further,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  first  amendment,  section  6, 
with  regard  to  development  use  of  these 
research  and  planning  funds  also  for 
development  purposes,  they  are  still 
limited  to  the  present  1.5  percent  and  it 
is  discretionary  with  the  State  as  to 
whether  they  see  fit  to  use  them  for  de- 
velopment purposes,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has,  has 
it  not,  in  the  past  through  executive 
decision  and  the  rulemaking  authority 
determined  that  it  could  be  spent  for 
development  anyway  and  this  legalizes 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  gentleman  again 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Second,  with  regard 
Jtf  section  2.  as  contained  in  section  7  of 
the  bill,  this  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Roads  of 
any  State  to  qualify  for  use  of  15  percent 
rather  than  10  percent  maximum? 

Mr.  FALLON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  It  does  not  In- 
clude or  Increase  the  total  amount  of 
•allocation  available  to  any  of  these  States 
so  desigruited? 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  Is  correct.  It 
only  relates  to  the  ABC  program  and  has 
no  effect  on  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  the  Department 
appraises  a  given  State  for  the  reasons 
stated  such  as  in  Alaska  where  the  con- 
struction season  is  unusually  short  or  In 
Western  States  where  projects  may  be 
far  removed  from  established  housing  fa- 
cilities and.  therefore,  the  cost  of  engi- 
neering supervision  is  greater  than  in 
other  areas,  but  the  Secretary  can,  and 
only  in  Instances  of  that  nature,  desig- 
nate those  States  as  being  able  to  pro- 
vide 15  percent  rather  than  10  percent 
for  this  engineering  supervisory  work? 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  is  correct.  And 
I  think  I  might  add  this  further  note,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Most  of  these  projects 
are  small  projects  dollarwlse. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  provide  information — and  I  will 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose — if  a  State 
is  also  designated,  the  Bureau  will  still 
review  each  project  for  which  such  funds 
are  requested.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  am  in  support  of , the  amertdtfnents.  I 
think  they  are  sound.  The  bill  was  non- 
controversial  when  it  initially  passed  the 
House.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  contro- 
versial now  in  view  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  a  little  confused  as 
to  the  waiving  of  the  lO-percent  limita- 
tion and  what  States  are  involved.  The 
gentleman  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Alas- 
ka and  perhaps  several  of  the  Western 
States  are  involved.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  something  that  has  to  be  watched  very 
closely. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  And  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. That  is  why  the  bill  was 
drafted  in  that  manner,  and  the  report 
is  so  drafted.  That  is  why  I  thought  it 
was  important  to  have  this  discussion 
of  it,  so  that  the  Bureau  knows  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  knows  and 
the  States  know  that  only  in  unusual 
circumstances  is  this  to  be  used  where  it 
can  be  fully  justified  not  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  States  but  as  it  relates  to 
each  and  every  project.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  those  States  who  will 
probably  benefit  for  t^e  reasons  I  have 
mention^  are  Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana, 
West  Virginia,  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  What  is  the  reason  for 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  I  want  to  say 
further  to  the  gentleman  other  States 
can  qualify  if  they  can  prove  the  same 
necessity. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  What  is  the  reason  in 
Connecticut?  Certainly  there  is  not  a 
great  territory  to  cover  in  Connecticut. 
Why  can  you  not  get  along  on  the  10- 
percent  basis  in  Connecticut  and  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Because  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  as  I  understand  It — and,  of 
course,  they  are  going  to  have  to  prove 
their  case  in  each  instance,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman— as  I  understand  it  they 
have  a  large  number  of  small  projects  in 
congested  areas  and  they  may  need  ad- 
ditional engineering  supervisory  funds. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Are  they  going  to  have 
to  run  to  Washington  on  every  one  of 
these  projects  and  jtfstify  the  15  percent 
on  a  project-by-project  basis  before  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing they  have  to  get  clearance  on  a  proj- 
ect-by-project basis  for  an  additional  5*- 
percent  supervisory  engineering  money 
in  the  States  that  are  approved. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  PALLON.  The  project  Itself  hM 
to  be  approved  by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PALLON.  This  Is  an  additional 
approval  that  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PALLON.  It  is  not  that  they  have 
to  come  to  Washington  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose,  but  It  is  included  in  their 
application  for  the  project  when  it  origi- 
nates. ^^  ^ 

Mr.  CRAMHtT   I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  will  be  another  Item 
along  with  the  approval  of  the  project^ 
Itself  that  Is  to  be  considered  at  the  tim^ 
it  is  made.      f 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  still  do  not  understand 
about  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  satisfied  Connecticut, 
along  with  many  other  States,  will  have 
to  justify  the  additional  5  percent  in 
order  to  get  it.  I  am  not  concerned,  but 
I  Just  suggested  Connecticut  as  one  State 
which  indicated  an  interest  along  with 
others  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  any  other  State 
can  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  Con- 
JEiectlcut? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct,  and  that  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  legislate  on  the  matter.  I  believe. 
At  any  rate,  every  State.  If  it  can  justify 
n  the  basis  of  proven  need  for  addi- 
tional supervisory  engineering  costs  will 
have  to  justify  it  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  I  will  say  fxxrther  to  the  gentle- 
man that  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  in- 
clude all  States  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  that  State  does  not  get  any 
more  highway  construction  authoriza- 
tion money.  It  comes  out  of  what  has 
already  been  allocated  to  those  given 
States.  If  they  want  to  spend  It  for 
that  purpose  and  can  jiistlfy  it  then  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  concerned 
about  these  proposals  to  buy  toll  roads. 
Does  this  in  any  way  enter  into  the  toll 
road  purchase  proposal? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thai* 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  up  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  has  opened  up  a  subject 
In  which  I  have  a  very  great  interest. 
This  does  not.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. And  I  wish  I  had  a  half  hour  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  discuss  that 
subject,  because  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  insertion  of  toll  traps 
into  the  free  highway  system  and  have 
opposed  them.  Also,  I  have  opposed 
parallel  toll  roads  adversely  affecting  the 
free  highway  system,  something  which  is 
certainly  going  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
Florida  today.  That,  as  I  say.  I  also 
oppose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  says 
that  neither  of  these  amendments  has 
anything  to  do  with  that  particular 
subject? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROGRAM  POR  THE  WEEK  OP 
OCTOBER  21,  1963 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request ,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lAi.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  advise  the 
House  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  the  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  is  one  suspension.  HJl.  8667,  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  prosecution  of  compreliensive  plans 
for  certain  river  basins. 

For  Tuesday,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  will  call 
up  HJl.  8821.  to  revise  the  provisicms  of 
law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States 
pursuant  to  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment ComiDensation  Act  of  1958.  title 
Xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  Treasury. 

H.R.  8427,  improved  retirement  and 
disability  system  for  certain  employees 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This 
has  an  open  rule  providing  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  5945.  establishing  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner,  of  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  has  an  open  rule 
providing  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiuther.  I  think  I  shoidd  advise 
Members  that  a  rollcall  vote  is  possible 
on  Monday,  and  also  on  other  days  later 
In  the  week. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent^^that  the  business  un- 
der the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  olJjectlon. 


FRANCIS  E.WALTER. 
MEMORIAM 


IN 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  21 

Mr.  ALBERT.  _Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  \ 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou:  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  we  be  made  aware  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  our  late  colleague  and 
beloved  friend.  Francis  E.  Walter,  was 
held  by  all  the  members  of  t^ie  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  European  Mi- 
gration. The  EMrector  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  E^iropean  Mi- 
gration. B.  W.  Haverman.  has  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  all  of  us.  I  am  deeply 
moved  by  Mr.  Haverman's  expression 
and  wish  to  share  this  tribute  with  all 
who  knew  and  respected  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter. 

I  take  the  deepest  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing this  memorlam  which  appeared  in 
the  fall  issue  of  Circuit,  a  leading  pub- 
lication of  the  Netherlands,  into  the 
Record. 

PKANCIS  E.  WaLTOI.  in  MmfOKIAM 

Ctongreaaman  Walter,  60  years  old.  died  on 
Friday,  May  31.  In  Georgetown  University 
Hospital.  Washington.  In  his  passing,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  powerful  Members,  the  Netherlands 
one  of  Its  best  American  friends,  and  the 
Western  World  one  of  its  most  dynamic  lead- 
ers. 

A  week  before  his  death,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birthday,  he  was  haUed  In  the  House  by 
not  less  than  48  speakers,  as  one  of  Its  great- 
est Members  of  aU  time.  In  the  following 
days.  Congressman  Walter  was  facing  his  last 
fight,  a  battle  that  no  human  being  ever  can 
win. 

Congressman  Waiter  was  a  brave  fighter. 
He  served  In  the  Navy  In  World  War  I  and 
fought  as  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Navy  Air  Corps  over  England  In  World  War  II 
untU  he  was  called  back  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Sitting  at  the  side  of  hU  bed  In  the 
hospital  In  February  last.  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  the 
congressional  battlefields  In  the  near  future. 
"No  more  battlefields  for  me"  was  his 
straightforward  reply  and  he  disclosed  to  me 
the  real  nature  of  his  Ulness.  He  knew  that 
only  a  miracle  could  keep  blm  alive.  He  saw, 
very  distinctly,  the  InevltabUlty  of  the  short 
but  difficult  path  he  had  still  to  traad.  How- 
ever,  he   took   keen  enjoyment  In   being  a 


4 


Protestant  In  the  hoepltal  of  a  Rooian  Cath- 
olic university,  very  well  attended  by  a  Negro 
physician.  Theae  circumstances,  he  thought, 
expressed  In  an  excellent  way  hVs  own  phil- 
osophy on  community  life  as  It  should  be  in 
the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world. 

Congressman  Walter  was  bxirled  with  full 
military  honors  on  a  strnny  slope  In  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  the  final  resting  place 
of  America's  great  soldiers.  A  three-volley 
salute  was  fixed  at  the  grave  by  a  Navy  cere- 
monial guard.  In  attendance  were  relatives, 
friends,  representatives  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, Governors  and  State  officials.  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Reoresenta- 
tlves,  the  Netherlands  Ambassador  I^.  J  H. 
van  Royen  and  other  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corpw,  representatives  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  a  banker,  a  judge, 
a  union  leader:  In  short  representatives  of 
^  practically  all  walks  of  life.  Joining  together 
in  extending  their  last  homage  to  a  great 


After  the  burial,  I  mentioned  to  a  general 
of  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  the  important  role 
Congressman  Walter  had  played  in  the  lives 
of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  refugees 
and  national  migrants.  Further,  I  told  him 
the  story  of  Mr.  Walter's  Initiative  'in  bring- 
ing the  governments  of  29  free  nations  to- 
gether in  an  international  organization  to 
be  "practical"  by  recognizing  "the  fact  that 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  the  world  today 
Lb  being  dissipated  through  a  failure  realis- 
tically to  place  people  where  they  are  needed 
in  the  struggle  for  peace"  (Brussels,  1951 ) .  I 
added  that  I  did  not  know  of  any. interna- 
tional politician  who  had  succeeded  in  fructi- 
fying his  ideas  to  the  same  degree  and  in 
such  an  efficient  manner  as  Congressman 
Walter  did.  He  not  only  influenced  the 
thinking  of  a  great  number  of  govertunents 
but  he  brought  them  to  Joint  action  and 
good  results.  The  general  was  amazed  to 
hear  all  this.  He  said:  "We  are  too  used 
to  Judging  our  politicians  only  from  the 
domestic  point  of  view."  All  of  us  recognize 
Congressman  Walter's  stature  as  an  Ameri- 
can political  figure,  but  only  a  few  know  of 
the  role   he  played  Internationally. 

Although  Mr.  Walter  had  extremely  strong 
basic  ideas  to  which  he  remained  faithful  in 
all  circumstances,  as  a  great  politician  he 
showed  that  magic,  keen  discernment  of  be- 
ing able  to  distinguish  between  possibilities 
and  impossibilities.'  By  his  pragmatic  ap- 
proach, his  great  command  of  facts,  his 
prestige  and  his  power  of  persuasion  he  often 
knew  how  to  shift  the  borderline  between 
them  and  tr  change  a  political  Impossibility 
Into  a  concrete  reality. 

One  of  his  basic  Ideas  was  that  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees  had  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  Western  world  and  should  not  be 
superviseddirectly  or  indirectly  by  Commu- 
nist goverJahajjte.  With  this  in  view,  he  be- 
came  Instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM),  which  succeeded  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  in  1952. 
In  1956-57,  this  organization  moved  106,- 
000  Hungarian  refugees  to  countries  of  reset- 
tlement, over  60,000  of  them  within  4  months 
of  the  uprising.  Congressman  Walter  was 
present  at  the  Austrian -Hungarian  border 
where  he  saw  refugees  shot  while  attempting 
to  flee  ant*  himself  carried  a  young  child 
from  the  Hungarian  territory  to  freedom. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  assumed  leadership 
In  the  enactment  of  the  U.S.  Parolee  Act  of 
1957  and  subsequent  acts  which  enabled 
ICEM  to  resettle  a  large  number  of  refugees. 
This  organization  is  stUI  moving  weU  over 
30.000  refugees  a  year  to  countrioa  where 
they  can  settle  in  freedom  and  peace. 

The  Impact  Congresman  Walter  had  on 
the  migration  programs  of  many  countries 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  taking  the 
Netherlands  as  an  example.  In  1967,  he  and 
a    young    Senator    (now    President    of    the 


United  States)  assisted  me  as  the  Nether- 
lands Government  Commissioner  for  Emi- 
gration In  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  to  start  the  financing  of 
a  housing  program  for  Dutch  migranta  In 
Australia.  Last  year  he  presented  me — this 
time  in  n^  new  capacity  as  Director  of 
ICEM— to  President  Kennedy  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  outcome  of  that  housing  scheme 
under  which  more  than  8.600  Dutch  migrant 
famUies  in  Australia  acquired  beautiful,  pri- 
vately owned  homes. 

In  the  same  meeting  Congressman  Walter 
reported  to  the  President  on  his  visit  to  the 
Dutch  settlements  In  Brazil,  in  the  extension 
of  which  the  U.S.  Government  had  Invested 
approximately  Sl^  million,  of  which  $1,250,- 

000  was  made  available  through  ICEM. 
These  settlements  inspired  Congressman 
Walter  and  the  U£.  delegation  to  the  ICEM 
CouncU  to  encourage  ICEM's  participation 
in  agricultural  development  projects  in  Latin 
America.  The  importance  of  the  Holambra 
settlement  and  the  Castrolanda  settlements, 
I. must  confess,  have  been  better  understood 
by  Americans  like  Congressman  Walter  than 
by  many  of  my  leading  compatriots. 

The  greatest  service  to  our  country,  how- 
ever, of  Congressman  Walter  was  the  open- 
ing he  created  for  the  resettlement  of  about 
25,000  Dutch  repatriates  from  Indonesia  in 
the  United  States  by  amending  the  Pastore 
bill,  enacted  as  the  Pastore-Walter  Act,  1958. 

1  remember  having  dinner  with  him  and  the 
former  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and  Health, 
Mr.  Suurhoff,  Just  after  he  had  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Juliana.  He  told 
us  that  during  this  visit  he  had  given  his 
word  to  find  a  solution  for  this  group  of  po- 
tential migrants  to  the  United  States.  He  ex- 
plained that  more  than  5  million  workers  at 
that  time  were  unemployed  In  his  country 
and  that  immigration  legislation  giving  new 
entry  poaslbllitles  could  be  considered  that 
year  as  a  political  Impossibility.  But  he  kept 
his  promise. 

I  have  taken  the  Netherlands  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  comparable  stories  could  be  writ- 
ten about  other  Western  European  countries 
and  on  solutions  he  brought  to  many  groups 
suffering  from  oppression. 

After  World  War  n.  Congressman  Walter 
became  the  leading  international  statesman 
in  the  humanitarian  and  migration  field, 
always  progressive  and  always  prodding  gov- 
ernments Into  action,  but  with  both  feet  on 
the  solid  ground  of  reality.  The  Netherlands 
honored  him  by  his  appointment  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Orange  Nassau  and 
he  received  the  Van  Noort  medal  in  gold,  un- 
til now  only  bestowed  upon  two  persons.  By 
the  death  of  Francis  E.  Walter,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Dutch  migrants — indeed,  mi- 
grants and  refugees  all  over  the  "world — have 
lost  one  of  their  best  friends.  His  memory 
will  live  on  In  his  accomplishments. 


B'NAI  B'RITH— 120TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  AUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday.  October  13.  was  the  120th  an- 
niversary of  the  1st  voluntary  service 
organization  founded  in  the  United 
States. 

It  has  a  distinctive  Hebrew  name — 
B'nal  B'rith.  Its  achievements  are  an 
inspiring   example  of  the  constructive 


force  tnat  Jewish  citizens  have  been  In 
the  development  of  our  Nation. 

The  name  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  much  of 
its  good  works  are  familiar  to  most  of  us; 
indeed,  to  millions  of  our  countrymen. 
But  our  awareness  of  this  public -spirited 
movement  is  further  illuminated  by  some 
of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  its  long 
history — a  history  that  has  been  rooted 
in  American  soil  since  the  days  John  Ty- 
ler occupied  the  White  House. 

B'nai  B'rith  is  the  largest  Jewish  serv- 
ice organization  in  the  world.  But  even 
more,  it  is  distinguished  as  a  pioneer 
group  among  the  hundreds  of  important 
organizations  that  today  give  sustenance 
to  the  spirit  of  voluntary  community  ac- 
tivity in  our  free  society. 

The  catalog  of  B'nai  B'rith's  good 
works,  growing  out  of  its  four  generations 
of  service  to  the  Jewish  community,  to 
our  Nation  and  to  people's  everywhere,  is 
far  too  comprehensive  and  too  impressive 
for  a  brief  review.  But  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  B'nal  B'ritti  organized  what 
might  have  been  the  first  disaster  relief 
campaign  by  a  national  organization. 
This  was  in  1868,  more  than  a  decade 
before  the  establishment  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross.  In  fact,  it  was  in 
the  Washington  home  of  Adolphus  Solo- 
mons, a  B'nai  B'rith  leader,  that  Clara 
Barton  and  others  met  to  organize  the 
Red  Cross. 

B'nai  B'rith  conducted  its  first  oversea 
relief  campaign  in  1865.  Since  then  it 
has  aided  those  stricken Uy  flood,  famine, 
earthquake,  and  the  ravages  of  war  in 
more  than  a  score  of  lands.  It  opened, 
on  a  free  nonsectarian  basis,  the  first 
American  hospitals  specializing  in  chest 
and  arthritic  diseases.  It  sponsored  or- 
phanages and  homes  fbr  the  aged,  free 
employment  bureaus  and  technical 
training  schools  for  immigrants.  It  es- 
tablished, in  1852,  the  first  Jewish  com- 
munity center  in  our  covmtry  and  the 
first  Jewish  library. 

B'nai  B'rith  is  widely  known  for  its 
effective  campaigns  against  religious  bias 
and  discrimination.  But  perhaps  not 
too  many  of  us  are  aware  that  its  first 
successful  effort  in  this  field  was  in 
1851 — in  which  it  won  the  active  stipport 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay. 

A  B'nai  B'rith  group  in  Chicago  an- 
swered an  appeal  by  President  Lincoln 
for  Army  volunteers  with  a  recruiting 
drive  of  its  own,  enrolling  and  paying  the 
enlistment  bonuses  of  a  company  of  Jew- 
ish soldiers  that  served  with  heroism  in 
the  82d  Illinois  Infantry  Regiment. 
The  regiment  itself  was  commanded  by 
B'nai  B'rith  leaders. 

One  might  also  recall  B'nai  B'rith 
members  who  fought  with  the  Confeder- 
acy. Among  them  was  young  Moses 
Ezekial,  later  to  become  the  great  sculp- 
tor whose  statue  of  "Religious  Liberty." 
commissioned  by  the  organization, 
stands  in  Philadelphia  as  a  gift  of  B'nai 
B'rith  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  patriotism  of  B'nai  B'rith  has  been 
evident  in  every  conflict  since  the  Civil 
War.  For  its  outstanding  activities  dur- 
ing World  War  H,  B'nai  B'rith  was  the 
first  civilian  group  to  be  ofllcially  cited 
by  both  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy. 

B'nai  B'rith  has  been  publicly  cited  for 
its  activities  by  every  American  President 
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since  Teddy  Roosevelt.  It  Is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  that  our  Jewish  col- 
leagues In  the  Concress — from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — are  en^pUed  in  its  ranks. 

This  diversity  Is  wholly  typical  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  whidrhas  served  as  a  rally- 
ing force  among  all  Americans  of  Jewish 
origin,  transcending  their  varying  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  their  differences  in  re- 
ligious, ideological,  or  political  view- 
points. 

B'nai  B'rith  today  stands  as  a  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  American  Jewish 
community.  In  its  120  years,  it  has  built 
up  a  stnicture  of  American  participation 
and  responsibility  that  identifies  it  with 
the  great  ideals  of  patriotism.  Love  of 
country  begins  with  an  appreciation  of 
one's  own  place  in  it.  The  men  and 
women  of  B'nai  B'rith  have  made  an  en- 
viable place  for  themselves  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  Bible  relates,  the  age  span  of 
Moses  the  lawgiver  as  120  years.  Thus, 
the  achiev^nent  of  120  years  is  a  mem- 
orable milestone  in  Jewish  tradition. 
But  institutions — like  people — grow  old 
only  when  they  desert  their  ideals.  The 
vitality ..dmensions.  and  sense  of  purpose 
of  B'nai  B'rith  increase  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  Nation  salutes 
this  remarkable  organization  on  its  his- 
toric anniversary  and  hails  its  continu- 
ing good  works  in  philanthropy,  demo- 
cratic education,  social  service,  youth 
work  and  other  vital  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

\ — 


THE  TWO-PRICE  COTTON  DILER£MA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
beit). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Weltnek]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAB331  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsih 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  Congress  has  been  seeking  a 
way  out  of  the  two-price  cotton  dilem- 
ma. After  months  of  diligent  work,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported favorably  the  bill  H.R.  6196. 
commonly  called  the  cotton  bill.  The 
committee's  report  states: 

The  bill  will  end  the  two-price  system  for 
cotton.  Domeetlc  milla  will  be  able  to  buy 
cotton  at  the  world  price. 

Quoting  further: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  eetimatee 
that  the  program  under  H.R.  61M  would 
cost  approximately  $250  million  more  an- 
nually than  th^  program  under  the  current 
cotton  law. 

I  would  commend  the  committee  for 
its  interest  in  this  grave  and  pressing 
problem.  After  adjournment  of  the 
87  th  Congress,  members  of  the  committee 
held  hearings  to  prepare  for  the  88th 
Congress.  It  has  displayed  admirable 
determination  to  "do  something  about 
two-price  cotton."  And  it  has  reported 
what  may  be  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion—if the  present  cotton  support  pro- 
gram is  to  remain  unchanged. 


But  is  the  success  of  the  present  pro- 
gram such  that  it  must  remain  invio- 
late? My  purpose  today  Is  not  to  ex- 
amine the  cotton  bill,  but  the  cotton 
support  program  which  gave  it  birth. 

I  am  not  a  cotton  farmer,  nor  a  cot- 
ton manufacturer.  I  cannot  supply  all 
the  answers  to  the  cotton  problem.  But 
I  can  examine  the  facts. 

And  here  are  the  facts:  Two-price  cot- 
ton has  wreaked  havoc  with  the  textile 
industry.  The  largest  employer  in  the 
South  must  pay  8V2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$42.50  per  bale,  more  for  cotton  than 
foreign  competition.  The  toll  in  lost 
markets,  lost  pronts.  and  lost  jobs  is 
startling. 

The  textile  Industry  bears  this  heavy 
burden  because  the  Government  supports 
the  price  of  cotton  at  32.47  cents  per 
pound.  The  world  market  Is  24  cents 
per  pound— hence  the  8^  cents  differ- 
ential. /^ 

The  Government  maintains  prices  at 
32  47  cents  per  pound  for  one  reason 
only— to  help  the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  no  one  will 
deny  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
There  Is  no  Question  of  the  cause  of  two- 
price  cotton,  ^or  of  its  shattering  impact. 
There  is  no  qu&tlon  but  that  the  cotton 
program  was  designed  to  help  the  cotton 
farmer.  And  there  is  no  question  that 
the  desire  to  help  the  cotton  farmer — 
particularly  the  small  cotton  farmer — Is 
a  laudable  one. 

There  Is  no  concept  more  appealing 
than  the  family  farm.  And  all  of  us  con- 
tinue to  harbor  pleasant  visions  of  the 
cotton  farm. 

Happy  field  hands  harvesting  snowv 
blossoms  from  the  good  red  earth:  thd^ 
local  cotton  gin  plucking  rich  seed  from 
gossamer  fiber;  the  crop  baled  and  sold; 
and  the  profit  of  honest  labor  carefully 
put  away.  There  are  the  bales  of  white 
gold,  waiting  at  the  ports  of  Savannah 
and  Charleston  for  ships  to  bear  them 
across  the  seas.  At  home,  the  mills 
change  fiber  to  fabric,  bringing  employ- 
ment and  profit  to  all.  Now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  vision  every  prospect 
pleases.  But  it  fades  away  in  the  light 
of  cold,  hard  fact. 

There  was  a  day  in  Georgia  and  the 
South  when  cotton  was  king.  But  that 
day,  like  many  another  southern  dream, 
is  gone  with  the  wind. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

In  1930.  Georgia  produced  11.4  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cotton.  Today,  it  pro- 
duces 3  5  percent. 

In  1930,  California  produced  1.9  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cotton.  Today,  it 
produces  13.7  percent.  These  figures  ap- 
pear In  the  committee  report. 

Cotton  Is  no  longer  kln^  In  Georgia, 
nor  is  the  small  cotton  fanner  prosperous. 

The  small  farmer  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  one  with  an  allotment  of  10 
acres  or  less.  There  were  652.387  of  them 
in  the  United  States  in  1961—70.1  per- 
cent of  all  cotton  farmers.  These  small 
farmers  shared  subsidies  totaling  $40,- 
787.449.  This  comes.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  sum  of  $63  per  farmer  fpr  over  70 
percent  of  all  farmers.  HoWvinuch  does 
that  subsidy  add  to  his  Income?  About 
$5  per  month.  Among  southeastern 
farmers,  the  average  Is  even  less — $55 
per  year.     Compare  this  to  the  large 


farmer — one  with  1,000  acres  or  more 
under  cotton  allotment  There  were  322 
such  farmers  in  the  Nation  in  1961 
These  822  received  a  total  subsidy  of 
$36  590,760— an  average  of  $113,657  each. 
The  States  of  Alabama,  North  Carolina 
and  Southcarolina  together  had  six 
such  largjiparmers.  Georgia.  Florida. 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee  had  none.  Ihe 
largest  growers  in  California  and  Arizona 
received  $18,352,605  In  subsidies,  while 
the  358,965  small  farmers  of  the  South- 
east shared  less  than  $20  million— 78 
western  farmers  averaged  $210,925  each. 
Over  a  third  of  a  million  small  south- 
eastern growers  averaged  $55.  The  at- 
tached table  presents  these  figures  in 
detail. 

PiDKRAL    OOVERNMEirr'S    COTTOW    SUBSIDT 

Phogkau 

Tablb  1. — Money  to  small  farmera  compared 
with  monef  to  largt  (over  1,000  acres) 
farmert.  1961 

MOKBT    RECKIVED    BT    SMALL    rARlRSa 


State 

Farmers 

Su  sdy 

dollars 

paid 

Avera^tc 
mrmer 

Texas . 

102,221 

00.828 

83.a06 

7t.43B 

«4.474 

61.2S2 

M.4M 

M.a67 

ai.  714 

27.7C0 

(J.781 

5.04« 

a328 

6. 108 

1.827 

1.008 

$1,790.  500 
7.3M.000 
4.763.253 
4.  SOI  788 
3.33».ai0 
3.545.478 
0.  283.  370 
2.  971.770 

1. 007.  au 

738.  »t8 
8M.646 
911.608 
680.490 
416.798 
628.630 
314.288 

SIS 

75 
68 

eu 

62 

5H 

13.5 

85 

611 

27 

133 

181 

:u 

67 
289 
313 

Alahntna    

Mlssteslnpl 

North  0«it>lliM 

Gvorttla 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana., 

Oklahomm_. ." 

Missouri 

California 

Klorltla 

Virginia 

New  Mexico 

Arlsona 

United  Sutea.. 
Percent  of  U.S.  toUL 

062.387 

Tai 

3S8.SC5 
308, 422 

40.787.449 

&7 

10,600,834 

11.120.016 

03 

Southeast  .     .. 
Other  States. 

^ 

UONKT 


MMcdtVXD 


■T  LAaSE  WAMitXMM 


State 


Texas 

Mbt>iss>ippl 

California 

Arkansas 

Arizona.  .„....„„. 

Ixiulslaiia.  .. .. 

Missouri. ._._.„„. 

A  la  ha  ma 

Sotith  Carolina. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Oeorrl!! „. 

OklAlioma 

Vintinu ; 

Florida 

United  States. 
Percent  of  U.8.  total. 

Southeast 

other  States 


Farmers 


102 

62 

68 

S6 

20 

9 

7 

3 


> 


322 
0 
0 

316 


8ab«id7 

dollars 

paid 


17,060.668 

6,464.065 

16,130.205 

4.442.440 

a.  216,  400 

438.133 

431.163 

14U.973 

160,826 
27,413 


SO,  500, 700 

0.0 

248.881 

30,341,879 


Average 

per 
farmer 


too.  183 
48.681 

26a  060 
79.329 

16a  820 
48,081 
01,594 
40,991 
40.244 
78.412 
27,413 


Nl3, 


057 


41.4M0 
115.005 


Note.— (1)  "Small  Iar«ier*"  Include  (•)  farroen  with 
cotton  allotments  who  did  not  use  thi'ra  (hence  getting 
no  snbeldv)  and  (ft)  farmeri  getting  small  ."luhsldy  (I.e. 
plantinf  from  0.1  to  10  acres).  'M.nnfp  farmers"  are 
those  with  cotton  allotroenU  of  1,000  and  more  acres. 
(2)  "Subsidy"  compute<l  by  multiplying  r.ite  of  8>» 
cents  per  pQund  by  number  of  bales  produced  In  the  al- 
lotment cateffories  shown.  I.e.  O.l-IO  acre  category  for 
"small"  farmers  and  1,000  and  over  set*  category  for 
"large"  fanners. 


of    Agriculture,    Cotton 


Source:  U.S.    Department 
Division.  A8C8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  pays  this  sub- 
sidy. Because  It  does,  I  believe  It  is  en- 
titled to  know  just  who  is  receiving  it. 
I  am.  therefore,  including  at  this  point 
a  table,  prepared  from  data  furnished  by 


~^ 


'I 


1963 


(^ 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  and^— most  important  of  all — the  amount 

the  names  of  those  fanners  with  eflec-  of  public  subsidy  going  to  each  farm, 

tive  allotments  of  1,000  acres  or  more.  To     my     knowledge,     ho     compilation 

measured    acreage,    estimated    yields,  equivalent  to  this  has  ever  been  pub- 


lished before.  The  year  1961  is  chosen 
because.  I  am  advised,  the  Department 
maintained  yield  figures  only  for  that 
year. 


Table  2— Upland  coUon:  1961  effective  allotments,  measured  acres,  and  estimaUd  yields  per  acre  for  farms  trith  effective  allotmenU  of 

1,000  acres  or  more 


Ohmer 


.M:i)iama: 

Diillas  County: 

J.  A.  Mintcr  A  Soni. 
J.  B.  HainCo.... 
Fscanibia  County:  8tat^  of  ALnbam-t. 


Arlfona: 

Maricopa  County:         1 1 

B.  F.  Youngiter,  Sr.;  diaries  and  B.  F.  Youngker, 
Jr.;  K.  K.  Bowser;  Mae  L.  Crumb. 

Wa<TdeU  Ranch  CoVI.~IIIiriII~IIII"IIII~IIIII 

Goo<lyear  Farms 

Bogle  Farms.  Inc.;  U.S.  Indian  Land... 

Arizona  Title  Insumnce  &  Trust  Co.;  Del  £. 
Webb  Developinoot  Co, 

rima  County: 

Farmers  Investment  Co 

(') - 

John  Kai... 

Bing  K.  Wong . . 

rinal  County:  ^ 

Bogle  Farms.  Tnc 

V,     Calari  Land  Co.  No.  1 

Isom  A  Isom . 

Kaniho  Tiorra  Prieta,  Inc 

McCarihy-Uildchrand  Farms,  Inc . . .. 

Aritona  Farmiiifr  Co .. ....... 

Farmers  Investment  Co . . . 

J.  A.  RoberU w 

Coury  Bros 

Pima  Community  farms... 

Arkansas: 

Ashley  County: 

8.  J.  Wilson  estiite . 

T.  R.  Pugh  Sons  Co ._ 

Pugh  &  Co f. 

Crittenden  County: 

■  J.  F.  Twist 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Kubiu .. . 

Hon  Weinet..^ 

Henry  and  Love  D.  Banks  eetate ■. 

A.  J.  McKnteht... .-.. 

-Mrs.  Mary  K.  Kulin;  J.  F.  Ricves 

Mallory  Farms I-LH 

Cross  County: 

W.  M.  Smith  &  Sons. „ 

E.  A.  RoUe,  Jr .TL 

Roy  Coldren. ]Z 

Desha  County: 

Btlmson  veneer  &  Lumber  Trust 

R.  A.  Pickens  &  Sons  Co . 

Baiter  Land  Co 

Drew  County:  Tillar  &  Co HI. 

Jack.<<on  County:  R.  D.  H'ilmans  &  Sons... 

Jefferson  County:  / 

Cornerstone  Farm  &  Gin  &  Standard  Investment 
Co. 

Elms  Plantation  Co .'. 

W.  I.  Payne  estate... 

International  Paivr  Co ................... 

Uen'ierson  PlantatioQ  Co... ........... 

Linroli  County: 

H.  R.  Woods ., 

Arkan.sas  Stale  I'euitentlary 

ITolthoff  Bros.;  B.  A.  Bell;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Johnson. 

Lonoke  County:  Cobb  Bros.  &  Co 

Mls.sL<<.<<lppl  County: 

Lownince  Bros 

Cromer  Bros 

Ohlen<lorf  Fanns... 

1/ee  Wil-son  estate.. 

I>.  F.  PortLi J...... 

R.  C.  Branch 

Kcl«er  Supply  Co. 

Wesson  Farmi,  Inc. 

C.  J.  Ixtwmnce  A 

Denton  &  Crain...^, 

Lee  Wilson  A  Co 

Armorel  Planting  Co 

J.  C.  KllU : . 

B.  C.  Ijuid  Co... 
riiillips  County: 

Brooks  Oriffln   .. 
N.  VIck  Robbins     _ 
Howe  Lumlier  Co..lL^ 
Poinsett  County: 
Weona  Farms.. 

R.  H.  Taylor ;. 

Kes«T4-e  Estate  Life  tssuranoe  Co . 

A.  (1.  Patteson. _ 

8.  C.  Cbanin 

St.  Francis  Valley  Farms,  division  of  E.  Kitter  & 
Co. 

Dan  F.  Portia ,. 

Fairvlew  Farms  Co... 


f- 


Sec  footnote  at  end  at  tuble. 


Operator 


t 


Same 

Same """. 

A.  F.  Lee,  commissioner.  Board  of  CorrectloM", 

Kllby    Prison.  *Montgomery,    Ala.     (State 
prison  farm,  Atmore,  Als.). 


Youngker  Farms. 


J.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co. 

Same 

Same 

Bogle  Farms 

J.  G.  BoswellCo. 


Same 

Klrby  Hughes 

Same 

Same 


Same 

Same 

Same 

Same.. 

Same i 

Bame : 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


\ 


Twist  PlanUtlon 

Same 

Pacific  Plantation 

Bert  Dickey,  Jr 

Same 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Kutm 

Alpe  Bros 

Same 


James  H.  Johnston. 

Same . 

Dickey  A  Rich 

Bame 

Same 

8ame„ 

Same 

Same ;. 


S^ne. 
Bame. 
Same. 
8ame. 


Same 

Same 

Holthofl  Bros. 
Same 


Sanie ... 

Bame 

Same ..'.... 

Reiser  Supply  Co 

Same 

Bame . 

Same .,.„ 

Bame . 

Same 

Same 

Same 

E.  M.  Regenold 

Same 

Same 


Jessie  Peter  estate. 
Crump  A  Ropers.. 
Same 


Same 

J.  C.  Stuckey. 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Effective 
allotmeut 


Aeret 
1,420.2 
1,554.0 
1, 312  7 


2.313.1 

1,118.0 
1,280.4 
2.102.6 
1,306.6 
4.431.6 


3, 104. 0 
1,000.7 
1,633.8 
1,650.7 

1,146.6 
1,482.3 
1,072.8 
1,200.0 
1,226.6 
1,664.4 
2, 182. 4 
1, 167. 6 
1,380.0 
2,186.8 


1,367.4 
1.000.4 
1,067.8 

1,729.4 
1,947.3 
1,215.2 
1,282.8 
1,370.2 
1,604.3 
1, 177.  5 
1,063.4 

1,382.8 
1,643.0 
1,007.4 

1,349.8 
2,703.0 
1,234.8 
1,301.3 
1, 019. 5 

1,110.0 

1,048.8 
1,401.1 
1,046.7 
1,214.8 

1.083.0 
1,667.0 
2,376.7 
1,216.1 

1,115l3 
1,000.6 
1,801.6 
1,003.4 
1.067.0 
2,085.5 
1,254.1 
2,105.0 
l,4ia7 

i,3>ao 

4,000.2 
3, 614.  7 
1,015.0 
2,708.1 

1,180.6 
1,121.6 
3,508.8 

3, 742. 8 
1,268.0 
2,14aO 

i.4oao 
i.nao 

0,178.0 

2.043.8 
2,134.8 


Measured 
acreage 


Acres 
1, 413.  6 
1, 647. 4 
1, 312.  7 


2,277.3 

LIU.  8 
1,286.4 
2,102.6 
L306.6 

4,427.8 


8,097.1 
1,004.8 
1.533.8 
1,550.7 

1.131.9 
1,482.3 
1.066.4 
La02.6 
1,226.6 
L664.4 
2,182.4 
057.6 
1.380.0 
2,186.3 


1,368.1 
1,058.6 

1,066.5 


J  ^1,675.1 
Y^  1,947.3 
1, 140. 6 
L282.8 
1,305.1 
1.094.3 
1, 177.  6 
L016.4 

1,372.1 

1, 440. 0 

06a6 

1.285.8 
2, 6ia  3 
LlOt.4 
1,338.4 
1,552.1 

1,110.3 

1,048.8 
1, 467. 4 
L020.4 
L214.8 

LOBe.2 
L  668.1 
2.366.7 
L  216.0 

1,061.4 
1,068.2 
1,827.0 
1,003.2 
1,060.8 
2,030.2 
1.150.1 
2,016.2 
1.355.8 
1,370.9 
4.953.2 
8, 514. 7 
1,015.0 
2,620.9 

1.171.3 
1.121.3 
3,506.8 

3,077.0 
L268.0 
2,117.1 
1,440.3 
1,062.2 

6,i6ao 

2,086.7 
2,131.0 


Estimated 

yield 

per  acre 


Pound* 
per  acre 
406 
405 
350 


1,266 

L200 
L376 
1,205 
1,375 
1,490 


015 

865 
865 
865 

9G0 

1,200 

915 

1,036 

1,085 

1,060 

1,080 

975 

9H(M 

700 


050 
050 
650 

500 
490 
600 
500 
500 
490 
610 
600 

500 
500 
600 

600 
750 
500 
400 
615 

625 

060 
525 
6S0 
600 

500 
500 
500 

600 

600 
6S0 
500 

400 
550 
TOO 
4.% 
500 
625 
600 
526 
575 
560 
512 

674 
674 
574 

612 
512 
600 
500 
606 
673 

460 
W7 


Prodnction 


Bala 

L146 

-    L253 

010 


6.702 

2,668 
3.638 
6,647 
3,500 
13,104 


5,008 
L738 

2,653 
2,068 

2,173 
3,658 
1,062 
2,6U 
2,600 
3,368 

4,n4 

L807 
2,600 
3,050 


1,770 

,1,376 

1,412 

1,675 
1,006 
L147 
1,288 
1,365 
1.600 
L20I 
L016 

L372 

L450 

061 

1,643 
3,016 
L194 
1,071 
1,600 

Lseo 

1,303 
LtSO 
1,827 
1,4» 

Loeo 

1,006 
2,260 
1,450 

1.206 
1,175 
1,827 
803 
1,189 
2,842 
1,035 
2,016 
l,<(t6 
1,052 
5.201 
4,042 
1,177 
2,078 

L347 
1,280 
4.130 

8,751 
1,283 
2,117 
L440 
LOOO 
7.W4 

L873 
2,163 


Amotmtof 
■absidy 


$48,662.50 
68, 2■^2. 50 


30, 057.  50, 


'< 


244,885.00 

113,300.00 
15a  305. 00 
235, 747.  50 
152,  575. 00 
660,  745. 00 


240.800.00 

73.865.00 

112.752.50 

Hi  665. 00 

02. 3.')2.  50 
151,215.00 

82,060.00 
11L062.50 
113.060.00 
142,  715. 00 
200.345.00 

70, 347.  50 
113.432.50 
130,007.50 


75,607.50 
68,480.00 

eo.oiaoo 

71,187.50 
81,000.00 
48, 747. 60 
64,627.50 
66,012.50 
70,550.00 
61,042  50 
43,180.00 

68,3ia00 
61,625.00 
40,842.50 

65, 577.  SO 
166. 387.  50 
50, 745. 00 
46, 517.  50 
07, 057. 50 

60,457.50 

67, 927.  50 
05, 025. 00 
66.307.50 
61, 065. 00 

46,aV).00 
70.890.00 
96.007.  .V) 
62,007.60 

66,106.00 
40,037.50 
77, 047.  M 
34.  l->7.  .V) 
5f,.  532.  ft) 

12a  7S.'..  00 
43. 087.  fO 
»-\  6N0. 00 
72.  a^7.  50 
70.210.00 

221.042.50 

171,785.00 
60.022.50 

113, 602.  .V 

67, 247.  SO 

54.  7S2.  .W 

175, 907.  SO 

16a  417.  SO 
64, 527.  50 
89,972.60 
01,466.00 
83,666.00 

801.07a  00 

70.002.50 
01. 602. 60 
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Tabli  2. —  Upland  eoUon:  1961  effective  aUotmenU,  mecuured  acres,  and  eetinuUed  yieUia  per  acre  for  farms  uilh  effective  allotments  of 

^         1,000  acres  or  more — Continued 


Owner 


:f 


Arkansas— Continued 

I*Tairie  County:  Hester  B.  Robinson  estate 

St.  Francis  County:  Miller  Lumlier  Co 

Woodruff  County:  L.  L.  Cole  it  Son,  Inc 

CalllbmU: 

Fresno  County: 

Boston  Ranch  Co 

(') 

(') _ 

(') 

Frank  C;tf  iener  Ranch. 

(')- 

(') 

(1) 

(')..- 

<■) 

Hammond  Ranch,  Inc 

McCarthy  &  UiWebrwid...""]IIIir]I"IIIIII 

Barrel  Ranch  Visalia I 

Re^lfem  RanchM,  fac. .jT. 

Imperial  County:  Adniph  Weinberg" """"""III 
Kern  County: 

Miller  A  Lux:  B.  V.  Associates;  J.  Q.  ^osweU 

W.  B.  Ciunp  4  Sons,  toe;  Banking  Trlust  CoV.lIJ 

Ilouchin  Bros.  Fanning;  C.  E.  Houcbi^ 

Kern  County  Land  Co 

KemCoiw"t"y"i^'nd"c"o"."Uhaft""A"i''tait";""McK^^^^^ 

trick  Rauch. 
Tejon  Ranch  Co 

Kings  County:  *^ 

Olikey  'Fariis  Inc.; "J."  B.  Boyel t ;  "kalph  Oilkoy '; 

Tulare  Lakt  Land  Co. 
R.  A.  Rowan  Co 

Korman  A.  Wolfscn:  Kings  County  Development 
Co.;  R.  B.  Mills;  OertruUo,  N'orman.  and  llickey 
Wolften. 

Bqyett  Farming  Co.:  Maude  .Armstrong;  J.  B. 
Boyett;  J.  W.  Guiberson  Co. 
Madera  County: 

fewball  Land  &  Farming 
ssup  Farms 
ed  Top  Ranch .- 

Merced  County: 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms,  Inc 

Turner  Island  Farms 

Miller  &  Lux,  Inc 

rside  County:  Rivervlew  Farm  &  Cattle  Co 

e  County: 

aymond  Bisconer ^... 


Operator 


Effoetive 
allotment 


J.  C.  Stuckey. 

Same 

Same 


Airway  Farms 

V.  C.  Britton  Co 

Same 

Hugh  B«<nnett 

Coit  Ranch,  Inc 

Cainax  Ranch 

Same 

The  I^-sort  Ranch 

Employt-es  Enterprises 

Five  Points  Hanch,  Inc... 

E(lmun<l  C.  (liusti...t 

Prii-e  Oiffen  Ranch     ..... 

Oillen,  Inc 

Jack  Harris,  Inc 

Ilarnl.sh  Five  Points   

SanH'.. 

Murietta  Farms  Co 

Same.-  

William  H.  Noble    

Produi-ers  Cotton  Oil  Co.. 

Recce  Bros  - 

Same 

V.  I.  SandeU  

Sullivan  A  Orignani 

Ri)yninn<l  Tlionia.',  Inc.  . . 

VLsta  I>el  Llano  Faruu* 

Ini|>eriiil  Ixtnd  &  Cattto... 


..A 


BEE 


J   O.  Boswell  

n.  .M.  Bryant,  Jr     

W   B.  Caiup  ii  Son*.  Inc. 

S.  .^^'amp  Farms  Co 

Ilouchin  Bros.  Farming... 

Coberly  West  Co 

Same 

Oiumarra  Vineyard  Corp. 
McKittrick  Ranch 


>HnHW 

Roberr  IVIIetier 

Pilgrim  A  Bowling. 
WlK-elor  F;irms 


J.  (i.  Bosw«-ll  Co 

(filkey  Farms  Inc.. 

Same 

Salycr  Land  Co... 

South  Lake  Farms. 

West  Haven  Farming  Co. 
N'orman  .\.  Wolfscn 


.None 

None... 
.None. 


"»- 


er  Parish: 

r'.  II.  Mercer    -. 

Chas  E.  Roemer  II 

Ca«ldo  Parish:  W.H.Robinson  

Ea.st  Carroll  Parish: 

I  ollybrook  Land  Co.,  Inc 

J.  P.  Rrown 

Franklin  Parish:  T.  B.  Oilbert  Co.,  Inc 

Morehouse  Parish:  Barliam,  Inc.. 

Richland  Parish:  

fleoree  B.  Frimklin,  Jr 

Pearl  R.  Rhymes ^ 

Mississippi: 

BoHvar  County: 

R.  N.  and  E.  C.  Tibbs;  Mrs.  Uogue;  B.  E.  .Mas- 
ters; Joe  JeA-ies. 

E.  L.  .McMurchy.. 

Broots  Cotton  Co 

Zuinliro  Plantation 

J.  a:  Howarth,  Jr.. '.. 

Dan  Seligman 

Fine  Spinners  A  Doablers,  Ltd 

.M.  D.  Doeaett 


West  I,ake  Farms  Inc 

Boyett  Farming  Co 


Same 

Same 

Same 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Coberly-West  Co 

C.J.  Shannon  A  Sons. 


Elm  Orove  Plantation. 

Scopena  Plantation 

Same 


Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Same. 
Sanw'. 


R.  N.and  E.  C.  Tibhd. 


McMurchy  Farms 

Same ' 

Same 

Same 

Same j^.. 

Delta  A  PioB  Land  Co. 
Same 


Aere* 

I.37S.  9 
1, 1S0.4 

i,aw.o 


&.1 

3,77&2 
l.Ml.O 
2.082.7 
3.023.0 
1,461.2 
1.338.0 
i,T».9 
2.2»7. 1 
1. 173.  S 
.  1.  788. 9 
13. 037.  n 

2. 232. 3 
1.287.3 
1. 2M.  7 

1. 167. 4 
1.144  3 
•2,358.4 
1.  488.  i 

1.  007.  2 
1.3M.2 
1. 294.  2 
1.160  6 

i.4iao 

6.285.0 
1.73&5 

4.19&8 
1.4M.4 
1. 224.  4 
4.701.5 
1,373.4 

2.  553.  4 
20.345.5 

1. 545.  3 
1,006.9 

1.9M.6 
1.616.2 
1,060.8 
1,135.9 

16.985.7 
1,066.4 

1, 160.  2 
.\043.9 
f>,  27.S.  1 
1.294.9 
1,227.0 


5,2111 
1,372.0 


1,  224.  8 
1, 142.  5 
1, 173.  4 

2.008.1 

i,iaa.6 

1,060.4 
1,385.7 

1,266.8 
1, 247. 6 


.Measured 
acreage 


.itrrt 
1.378.9 
1. 160. 4 
l.a4Z6 


2.711.0 
1.536.4 
3.765.2 

1.  581.  5 
2. 062.  « 
3.022.9 
1.460.7 
1. 33.V  8 
4. 725.  5 

2.  294. 6 
1.173.4 
1.786.3 

13.(07.6 
2.  414.  4 
1. 284. 6 
1.  214. 7 
1. 166.  8 
1.144.3 
•2.  3.S7.  8 
1.  488.  5 
I.  (MM.  9 
1.3,52  4 
1.  274.  7 
1. 160  5 
1.400.6 
«.  284  0 
1.7o«.5 


EsUmated 

yield 

per  acre 


.  Sec  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


i 


1.000.0 
1.208.2 
1,046.8 

1,655.1 
1,351.4 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 

1.406.8 
1, 477.  5 


1, 124.  3 

1.062.3 
1. 176.  6 
1.106.0 
1.208.3 
2,085.4 
8.188.3 
1.36a0 


4.  ISA.  8 
1.486.2 

1.  234. 0 

4. 6H6.  2 

i,3rj.2 

2.  5.S2.  7 
20.  ;*45.  5 

1..^17.3 
1,066.5 

1.594.5 
1.610  3 
1.057.7  , 
I.I3.V9  I 

16.  984.  2 
1.953.7 

1,152.0 
5.026.3 
^296L6 
1.204.9 
1.  -J06.  3 


.5.  210.  I 
1,363.8 


1.224.8 

1,  142.  5 
1, 173.  4 

2.  102.  8 
1.136.6 
1.960  4 
1,385.4 

1.266.8 
1.222.4 


1.000.0 
1.298.2 
1,046.8 

1.655.1 

1.351.4 

006.9 

1,000.0 

1.377.2 
1.471.3 


1. 047.  6 

1.062.3 
1. 176.  6 
1. 106.  0 
1. 201.  2 
l.97<9 
8. 193.  3 
1,328.4 


PoH  nil 
ptraert 
825 
606 
790 


1,290 
1.180 
1.350 
1.100 
1.200 
1.2S0 
1,490 
1.200 
1.300 
1.190 
1.060 
1.400 
1.400 
1.290 

i.aou 

1.200 

1. 290 

890 

791) 

7S« 

1.111)0 

1.350 

1.050 

l.l.'O 

1  ;i50 

1.300 

1.440 

1.300 
1.060 

i.ono 

1.301) 
I.  lOT) 
tffiU 
1.130 
1,020 
1.200 

977 
1.350 
1.025 
1. 010 

840 
840  I 

I 

840  I 
840  ! 
840 
840 
840 


840 
840 


700 
000 
790 

1.143 

940 

1.000 

1.440 

090 
080 


.    .    X 

Amount  of 

Production 

subsidy 

Batn 

X.Tii 

$73,270.00 

1.415 

60. 137.  SO 

1.864 

79.220.00 

6,780 

*288.1.'M.0D 

3.626 

154.  IM  00 

10, 166 

432.a%5  00 

3,470 

147  857.  SO 

4.060 

210.375.00 

7,557 

821.17150 

4.236 

180. 030. 00 

3.206 

136. 255. 00 

12,286 

522.155.00 

4278 

224.315.01) 

2,464 

104.  720.  ni) 

5,002 

212.  585.  Oi 

36,905 

1.  551.  462.  .H) 

&as6 

25ft.530.no 

3,340 

'     141.  951).  tut 

2,015 

123. 887  SO 

2,017 

1-23.  972.  Hi 

1,049 

82.  W2.  ,Vl 

3.537 

150.  322  '.W 

2.233 

94.  mi.  M 

■2,014 

8.\  fM\  n\ 

3.651 

l.vs.  irt7  ,sn 

2.677 

113.77>  .V) 

2.600 

114.325.  OU 

3,806 

161.  7.W  no 

400 
300 
900 

600 
500 
375 
790 

400 
400 


600 

750 
775 
800 
700 

m 

025 
675 


16.338 
5.001 

10.808 
3.  l?l 

2. 57? 

12. 184 
3.021 
4.852 

4.S.  981 
3.005 
2.560 

3.109 
4.348 
2.168 
2. -205 

2H.533 
3,282 

1.037 
8.444 
8.831 
2.175 
2.027 

8. 7.vy 

2,201 


1,715 
2,057 
1,760 

4.815 
2.137 
3,921 
3,990 

2.407 
2,323 


800 

779 

1,047 

1.986 

1.351 

680 

1.900 

1.102 
1.177 


1.257 

1,978 
1.824 
1.768 
1.682 
3.067 
15.158 
1.703 


fl94. 3<».  no 

212.  .S42  50 

459.  340  no 
132.  M2  .Mt 
109.310.(1) 
617. !«)  on 
128,  392.  .VI 

■206.210  no 

I.9M.  19'2  .W 
131,  537.  .VI 
10s,  XOO.  0(1 

132, 132  .V) 

iM.  700.  no 

92.  140.  no 
97,  .'07  so 

1.  212,  652.  .V) 

13'.».  48.'>  no 

82,  322.  .V) 

3.V*.  H70  00 

37.V317.  .V) 

9'2.  437.  SO 

86. 147.  .V) 


37^2,00-2.  .V) 
97.  367.  50 


72.  887  .V) 
87. 422.  SO 
74,800.00 

204, 637  50 

90. 822.  .V) 

166. 642.  SO 

169,  575.  00 

ia2. 297  SO 
98.  r.'7.  SO 


34.000  no 

33,  107. SO 
44.  497.  90 

84.40.'>  00 
.^7.417.SO 
28.900.00 
63.750.00 

46.835.00 
90. 022.  SO 


.53.  422  50 

67.065.00 
77.520.00 
75, 140.  00 
71.485  00 
130. 347.  50 
644.  -215.  00 
76.  202.  M) 
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Table  2.-Up\and  totton:  1961  effective  allotments   measured  acres,  and  esHmaUd  yields  per  acre  for  farms  with  effective  allotments  of 

1,000  acres  or  more — Continued  "^ 


Ownar 


MiasfatsippI— Continued 
Coanoma  County: 

Mrs.  O.  Fltrgemld;  O.  T.  Mohead _ 

John  B.  and  F.  H.  McKee...   . 

J.  and  .M.  .McK(?e;  John  B.  and  F.  B.  McKee 

W.  K.  Anderson... . 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Edgar  Lee  Ajiderson,  Jr '..". 

J.  T.  Faruason  A  .Son.  Inc.. 

J.  II.  8 herard  estate , 

Aaron  (^»lvtn  estate;  Kline  Planttng  Co 

Leon  C.  Bnmlflt 

8.  II.  and  Dorothy  W.  Kyle '.'.'.'..I'.'. 

Roy  Flowers L 


DeSoto  Coimty:  ] , 

Banks  A  c'o \\ 

".J.  Thomas  Co.  JJ 


Aven  Whittington; 
Erskiue;  n.  Brown; 
.  EUxabeth  Sauiulers.. 


D  

A.  V.  Shannon 
-  P.  L.  Sanders ^    

nindsCounty:  Oaddia  Farms,  Inc 

Humphreys  Countv: 

8.  H.  Barret,  Jr.;  Siuie  B.  Barret:  W.  H.  Sumrall 
C.  B.  Box  Co ^ 1 „ 

B.  W.  Smith  Plantlag  Co ..         _II 

Leflore  County:  i 

Mrs.  Josephfaie  Bairy 

Bledsoe  estate ._ .  

Tom  Qtty,  et  al..«_ _ 

Corporation _ , 

W.  Xl.  Whittington 

W.    M.   Whlitingum,   Jr.; 
Mary  Davenport. 

C.  8.  WhltUngton;  8.  W 
John  Hutches. 

Mrs.  Mildred  MetaiW;  Mrn. 

Joe  Pi^h  and  SVatton  estate 

The  Brown  Farm  (Margaret  B.  Brown) 
Koxube«  County:  Harrison  Evans... 

Quitman  County:  YiuMleU  Bros 

Sharkey  County: 

Panilierburn  Co 

(') 

Simflower  County: 

W.  M.  Duncun 

Billups  Plantation. 

W.  P.  ScruRRS 

Easthuid  Plantutioi  .j 

J.  R.  Dockery ^.t,^  _ 

Brooks  Farming  Coc 

Mlssi.sslppl  State  Pannitcntiary 

Brid  well  Farms 'JiV.. 

Tunica  County: 

B.  F.  Harbert;  Ann*  Harbert „ 

S.  R,  Leathemian,  Sr;  William  A.  Leatherman; 
Mrs.  Anne  L.  Grant;  Mrs.  Irwla  L.  Magcvney. 

Clin'ton"pr6wen'    " 

c; 


Operator 


Mohead  Planting  Co 

Same 

J.  and  M.  McKee IIIII"""!"!" 

King  A  Anderson -... 

Oakhurst  Co 

Same 

J.  H.  Sherard  A  Sons I 

Kltoe  Planting  Cb 

Same 

Same 

Same I.IIIII"!' 

Same 

Same 

(Same '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Same... 

Same '.'.'" 


S.  H.  Barret,  Jr 

Same 

Same II.IIIIIIIIIII 

Four  Fifths  Plantation .^ 

O.  F.  Bledsoe  Plantation 

Wildwood  Plantation 

Race  Track  Plantation 

Whittington  Plantation 

Buekhorn  Plantation 

C.  S.  Whlttlngton  Plantation. 

Runneymede  Plantation 

Joe  Pugh 

The  Brown  Farm 

Same 

Same... ..... 


Same 

Milton  KUne 


Fnlon  County:  Hugh  Stephens 

Wa.shlngton  County: 

C«cU  L.  Earls.. __ 

Oeorge  Abraham... .... 

Torry  Wood  A  Son  J  Mrs.  Chartes  "ciowerj'MnT." 

Mcsek.  ; 

Don  O.  Baker „i. 

IxToyP.  Percy _. 

Missouri:  '  ^— — 

Dunklin  County:  W.  V,  IV^right _ 

Mississippi  County:  ^ 

Story  Farms,  Inc i. 

Mountain  Level  Fanns,'Inc I 

Xew  Madrid  County: 
David  M.  Barton 

A.  R.  Wrather II"™ 

Stoddard  County;  

Fislier  Bros '. 

Traillirtck  Plantati<>q IIIIIIIIIII 

Nevada:  None it.  " "'" 

New  Mexico:  f 

Eddy  County:  Valley  lApd  Co.  and  Dan  Harroon 

Lea  County:  W.  V.  Lawrence 

Korth  Carolina: 

^^  Scotland  County:  McXsk- Investment  Co 

Oklahoma:  None ., ... 

South  Carolina:  '"" 

Marlboro  County:  Joe  A.  McDonald 

Sumter  County:  J.  E.  Mayes  and  Janie  R.  Mayes.  .. 
Tennessee:  None ., 

Ballry  County:  The  Mclaughlins 

Brazoria  County:  Texas  i>et>artment  of  Corrections. 
Brazoe  Coimty: 

Harry  H.  Moore  A  Smu 

Tom  .Moore.. , _...I." 

Joe  Varisoo I.I_..IIimiIIII 

Brazos  A.  Varlsoo .1." 

Burleson  County: 

J.  Eiu-l  Porter  estate . 

IT.  H.  and  Edgar  Baker II'III 

Oeorge  O.  Chance  estate I      """ 

Holland  Porter 


Same 1 

Same '. "I"; 

W.  P.  Scruggs;  McLean  estate;  Dally  estate 
J.  O.  Eastland;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Eastland;  estate  (rf 

J.  M.  Parks. 
Same. 


Same 

Bute  of  Mississippi IIIIIIIII 

Same . —„_._. i. 

B.  F.  Harbert  Co 

Abbey  A  Leatherman..» 

M.  L.  Eamheart . 

Same /_, 

H.  R.  Watson  A  Sons. ".III  " 

WooUolk  Farms 

S.  C.  Wilson  A  Son 

8ame._ IIIIII 

Bamboo  PlanUtlon , 

Same. J 

Torry  Wood  A  Son 


Baker  Planting  Co 

Trail  Lake  Plantation. 


SamA.. 


Same. 

Same 

Swlney  A  Sons. 
Same 


Same 

Tom  F.  Baker. 


Same. 
Same. 

Same. 


Same. 

J.  E.  Mayes.. 


Horace  Hutton. 
Same 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Same , 

J.  H.  Baker  estate. 

Same 

Same 


1.602.1 
1.363.4 
1.040.5 
1,264.6 
1,842.1 

1,077.1 
1,323.8 
1,UL7 

i.  058.1 
a,  287.0 
1,040.0 
1,070.4 
1.077.5 
1, 103. 7 

1,138.0 

1,016.8 
1,026.1 
1,822.7 
2,436.5 
1,496.9 

2,275.3 
1,236.1 

1, 160. 0 
1,349.3 

1,836.5 
1,725.3 

2,006.0 
1,032.2 
6, 129. 0 
1,182.6 

l,40ir 
1,576.9 

1,000.2 
1,106lO 
LKLl 
1.427.5 
1,490.0 

i.ioao 

1.020.7 
1.962.5 
1.402.6 

1.062.3 
1, 901. 0 

1.826.2 

1.241.e 
1.U4.4 

1.S94.0 
1,1(0.8 

I.73a8 
1,087.0 


Effective 

Measured 

allotment 

acreage 

.<4crM 

AcTe$ 

1,166.5 

1,166.6 

1,910.7 

1,910.7 

1,317.7 

1,317.7 

2,087.1 

2,087.1 

2,553.2 

2,553.2 

1,050.0 

1,042.1 

1,348.5 

1,348.5 

1,648.7 

1,613.6 

1, 087. 8 

1,  0-20.  2 

2.316.7 

2.281.6 

2.224.8 

2. 224.  8 

1.211.8 

i.4es.s 

1,110.4 


1  .192.7 
1.363.4 
1,026.6 
L262..^ 
1,028.4 

1,077.1 
1,323.8 
1,4U.7 

1,058.1 
1,262.3 
1,935.6 
1,070.4 
1,077.6 
1, 103. 7 

1,188.0 

1,016.8 
1,025.0 
L322.7 
2,063.5 
1,496.2 

2,  rs.  3 

1,236.1 

1, 160. 0 
1, 349.  3 
1.336.5 
1,725.3 

2,0918 
1,032.2 

5. 129. 0 

1. 145. 1 

1,39a  7 
1, 575. 0 

1,037.5 
1,066.1 
1,26M 
1,427.5 
1.41L7 
1,300.0 

1,020.7 

077.7 

1, 492. 6 

1.062.3 
1,501.9 

1,326.2 

1.238.3 
1,058.5 

1.569.1 
1.061.3 

1,730.7 
1. 014. 6 


Estimated 

yield 

per  acre 


1.02L2 
1.000.0 


Sec  footnote  at  end  of  tnblc 


1.561.8 
6,135.3 

Z  200.0 
2,750.9 
1.32S.3 
^2(6.4 

l,4Ba3 
1, 447. 3 
2,0U.4 
1.000.4 


1. 210. 7 
1,498.8 

1.031.3 


004.0 
099.4 


1.561.8 
5,100.9 

2,199.8 
2,750.0 
1.220.5 
2,232.1 

1.400.8 

1.447.8 

L06&0 

986.6 


Pounds 
per  acre 
700 
700 

700 
675 
790 
675 
600 
625 
600 
675 
700 

515 
5.V) 
£00 
550 
250 

TOO 
520 
650 

800 
000 
750 
1,000 
750 
780 

700 

725 
750 
850 
290 
860 

650 
625 

600 
850 
600 
660 

580 
500 
550 
675 

750 
700 

TOfr 
650 
600 

550 
660 
350 

376 
375 
625 

7S0 
625 

600 

475 
375 

640 
625 

600   ^ 


Production 


Amount  of 
subsidy ' 


BtU* 
1,633 
2.676 
1.846 
2,818 
8.830 
1.407 
1.018 
2.017 
1.224 
3.080 
3.115 

1.640 
1.600 
l.dl7 
lj380 

1.908. 
1.37/ 
1.835 

1,003 
2.272 
2.008 
2.141 
1,616 
1,862 

1,593 

1,474 
1.538 
2,249 
1.032 
2,673 

2,958 
1,545 

1,392 
2,294 
1,604 
1,832 

2,430 
1,032 
6,048 
1,317 

2,086 
2,206 


1.453 
1,412 
L6U 
1.670 
1.668 
010 

772 

738 

^1.866 

.■1,9M 

/  1,877 

1,591 

.  1,170 
V     704 

2.008 
1,827 

Z168 
1,218 


750 

625 

876 


400 
690 


3S0 
750 

675 
575 
575 
676 

450 
460 
460 
460 


L8I6 
1,874 

778 


706 
1,000 


781 
7,666 

xsao 

8,174 
1,414 
XSt3 

1,841 
1,303 
l,7«l 


t«g,402.  SO 

113, 687.  50 

78,412.50 

119, 765. 00 

162, 775. 00 

59,797.50 

08. 765. 00 

85.  722.  50 

82. 020. 00 

130. 900.  on 

132.387.50 

68.  TOO.  00 
63,  7.V).  00 
43,647  50 
69,032.50 
21,845.00 

64,090.190 
58,522.50 
77, 987. 50 

71.062.50 
06.660.00 
123,377.50 
00,002.50 
08,680.00 
70,135.00 

67,702.50 

62,645.00 
65.365.00 
95.582.50 
43.860.00 
109, 352.  50 

125,715.00 
65,602.50 

58. 160. 00 
07, 495. 00 
68,170.00 
82,110.00 

103,276.00 
43,860.00 

239,  827.  .V) 
55.972.50 

88,655.00 
03,756.00 

61,  752.  SO 
60,010  00 
•4.802.60 
06,725.00 
06.002  50 
38,676.00 

32, 810. 00 
81, 152.  50 
70,306.00 

67.702.50 
70.772.60 

67, 617.  50 

40,080.00 
»,74i.00 

8I.MI.00 
M807.50 

•1.927.50 
61,765.00 


77. 180.  00 
70,645.00 

82,862.60 


88,787.50 
46,707.50 


88,10150 

826,762.50 

107, 525. 00 
1)4,805.00 

oaoe5.oo 

100,097.90 

66^002.50 
66,877.50 
74. 027,  90 
r,  740. 00 


( 
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Table  2.— Upland  cotton:  196 1  effective  aOotments    measuWd  ihre,,  andestimaUd  yield,  per  acre  for  farms  with  effecHve  allotment,  of 

1,000  acres  or  more — Continued  ■' 


Owner 


Texas— Continued 
Cameron  County: 

J.  H.  McDanlel;  MUton  B.  C^pp 

E.  n.  Richmond,  Jr.,  trustee 

Crosby  County: 

Leslie  Mitchell 

TIk?  McI^UKhllns 

Dawson  County: 

W.  M.  Yatee 

^  J.  R.  Weaver 

Broyles  Lamcsa  Farms 

Curson  Echols 

Ellis  County: 

Jack  B.  Eastham 

The  Kirven  Trust 

H.  R.  Burden I.I 

El  Paso  County:  Lee  Moor  Farms 

Fannin  County:  Loyd  H.  Smith  &  W.  H.  Francis, 

Jr.  (a  partnership). 
Fort  Bend  County: 

Texas  Department  oC  Corrections 

Do 

Foster  Farms,  Inc 4, 

Sugarland  Ind.,  Inc 

Oaines  County: 

W.  8.  Wlmberly 

K.  K.  Whitaker 

HaU  County:  Vera  Dial  Dickey 

Haskell  County:  Willie  Z.  Bettis  estate 

Hidnleo  County: 

CJuerra  Bros 

D.  J.  Srfiwarr I'.'Ji] 

Helen  Engelman  Stegle 

VrtlU>y  Acres _. 

Rio  Farm?,  Inc IV" 

8har>-  Farms.  Inc.  and  others ..IIIIIII! 

Krenmuelk-r  Farm?;  B.  4  (}.  Fortbuber I! 

J.  W.  Wallace  4  Sons,  and  others... I    " 

0).   

2  owners 

HiU  County:  Dr.  8.  W.  Allen .'.""^1""" 

Hockley  County:  " 

Aubrey  L.  Lockett 

Spade  Farms,  Inc II 

■  Houston  County:  

MustanK  Prairie  Randi 

Texas  l>epar;i(tent  o(  Corrections IIIIIIII 

Hudspeth  County 

^    Chandler  Co-.l 

-      C.  &  L.  Ranch. 

Jones  County:  Eula  Phillips  estate 

Kaufman  County:  8.  C.  Pratt 

Knox  County:  I>ague-DaTis  Properties II 

Lubbock  County: 

Lubbock  Irrigation  Co.,  Inc ,„. 

Carson  Farms i I 

Lynn  County: 

Crawford  Edwards  estate 

W.  C.  Huffaker,  Jr " 

McLemian  County:  Texas  Agriculturiu  Ezperimen' 

tal  Station;  BluetMnnet  Farms. 
Martin  Coonty: 

E.  B.  and  F.  E.  Holoomb 

F.  D.  Breedlove I 

A.  C.  Woodward 

Maverick  County:  Roseta  Farms I. 

Mitchell  County:  Charles  C.  Thompmo 

Navarro  County: 

Fortson  Farms. 

Do [I'l 

Nolan  County:  T.  D.  Young I"I 

Nueces  County:  "  '" 

-  Ruth  E.  Cowles , 

^  BertaC.  Cunningham ""I 

P.  A.  Chapman,  Jr.,  estate " 

John  O.  Chapman 'S 

Pecos  County:  "'". 

Fied  Chandler  and  others 

Agriculture,  Inc 

Reeves  County: 

U.S.  National... 

W.  W.  Hill  and  W.  R.  Sage... I. IIIIIIII 

Progresso  Farms 

Robertson  County:  John  W.  Nigliaizo-.I "* 

San  Patricio  County: 

F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc 

Joseph  F.  Orc«'n  estate I. IIIIIII" 

Jackson  &  Stripling HI "" 

Swisher  County:  Tyline  N.  Perry  I 

Terry  County:  Jessie  K.  Griffith 

Walker  County:  Texas  Department  of  Corrections 
Willacy  County: 

Rio  Farms,  Inc '. 

Rudman  Land  Co 'I  " 

Stuart  R,  Stone  and  others 1.111111111' 

Armendair  Farms... 

WlUle  B.  Kipp I.iri 

AbzanFaraS. I.IIIH  II 

Williamson  County:  H,  A.  Stiles  estate. *. 

Vinsinia:  None 


Operator 


John  A.  Abbott. 
Same 


Same. 
Same. 


Same 

Bill  Weaver. 

Same 

Same 


;e; 


Same 

Bob  Crittenden.. 

Same 

Same 

R.  A.  Harling.... 


Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Sneed  Bros.. 

Same 

Same 

Same 


XV 


Same 

Same I. 

Same I. 

Same 

Same 71 

Shary  Farms,  Inc 

Krpnmu»>ller  Farms 

J.  W.  Wallace  &  Sons. 

Jerry  Block 

Rio  Orande  Care 

Same 


Same 

Kenneth  Spradley  and  others. 


John  Rials. 
Same 


Same 

Same 

Jimlee  Baucum. 

Same 

Same 


Same. 
Same. 


A.  N.  Norman,  Jr. 

Same 

Same 


Don  Holcomb  and  others. . . 
Earl  Hightower  and  others.. 

E.  R.  Perry  and  others 

D.  C.  Brown 

Same 


James  E.  Fortson. 

Joe  B.  Fortson 

Same 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


J.. 


Chandler  Co. 
Same 


Same 

W.  W.  HIU. 

Same 

Some 


Same 

Same .. 

Same  and  others 

Charles  B.  Martin 

Same 

Same 


Sam  Taylor 

R.  E,  Selman 

Same 

Frandsoo  B.  Zamarron...^ 

Paso  Real  Farms,  Inc 

Same 

Same 


Effective 
allotment 


ACTt$ 

1.023.5 
1.322.S 

1.M0.5 
2,017.2 

1.020.8 
%400.7 
1.518.1 
1.438.4 


1.600  0 
2,783.8 

I.2ffl.7 
1.254.6 
1,068.8 

i.ooao 

2.23L3 

1. 130.  5 
1,608.3 

1, 472. 3 
1. 168. 1 
1,383.5 


1. 385.  5 
1.860.6 
2.642.2 
1.300.0 
1,029.4 

4,546.7 
2.045.8 
1,034.5 

2,43Z5 
1.411.1 
2.067.1 
2,305.7 

1. 662.  4 

585.8 

1.4112 
1.321.2 
1.162.0 
1,103.5 

1.884.4 
1.232.4 
1.065.4 
1.348.1 
1.050.3 
1,700.6 

1. 616.  9 
1.661.B 
1,287.8 
4,311.6 
1.076.6 
1.7319 
1.3gLl 


Measured 
acreage 


1.383.6 

1.002.6 

3,436.7 

1.068.4 

1,250.1 

1.3ia6 

1.241.0 

1.046.6 

2,127.5 

1.090.3 

1.047.6 

1.223.3 

1.467  3 

2.632.1 

1.166.2 

1.745.0 

4.033.9 

5.012.5 

1.758.1 

1.325.4 

1.322.0 

1.227.5 

3.569.1 

1,318.5 

1,101.0 

2.  T27.  9 

Aeret 
1.033.3 
1,344.0 

1.450.6 
2,017.2 

1,006.7 
2.400.7 
1.  518. 1 
1.438.4 

1.383.6 
1.002.6 
2. 832.  7 
1.08&4 
1.250.1 


1.318.6 
1.233.4 
1.037.6 

2, 127.  5 

1.090  3 
1.021.3 
1.203.9 
1,46a  8 

2.440.3 
1, 145.  4 
1.745.0 
4.033.9 
5.012.5 
1,718.6 
1.325.4 
1.265.8 
1.037.3 
3.560.7 
1. 243.  9 

1.101.0 

2.  r27.  U 

1. 377. 3 
2.  701.  9 

1.282.7 
1.239.4 
1,008.3 
824.7 
1,92&0 

1. 130.  5 
1,604.8 

1.  472. 3 
1. 163. 1 
1,383.5 


1.385.5 
1.860.6 
2.642.2 
1.  299.  5 
1.004.0 

3,582.3 
1. 755. 2 
1,034.5 

2.43Z5 
1.411.1 
2.037.8 
2.305.7 

1.662.4 
1,209.2 

1.396.0 
1.261.0 
1.236.9 
1,059.1 

1.884.4 
1.232.4 
1.065.4 
1.348.1 
1.059. 1 
1.664.1 

1. 561.  7 
1. 668.  4 
1.287.8 
4.311.6 
1. 019.  2 
1.607.6 
1,28L1 


EsUmated 

yield 

per  acre 


Pounds 
prr  acre 
376 
350 

465 
400 

■  600 
800 
350 
300 

200 
250 
250 
1.200 
500 


573 
573 
478 
478 

700 
400 
360 
440 

250 
600 
4oO 
4.10 
450 
450 
•500 
500 
4.% 
4.'>0 
130 

500 
400 

400 
600 

810 
810 
267 
250 
300 


800 

432 
432 

276 


600 
600 
600 
600 
187 

200 
200 
250 

500 
500 
500 
500 

750 
925 

875 

1.125 

800 

759 

550 
440 
flW 
500 

375 
400 

600 
225 
600 
376 
300 
426 
200 


Production 


Bale* 

775 
672 

1.349 
1,614 

1.006 
3.841 
1.063 

863 

553 

501 
1.416 
2, 612 
1,250 


1.516 

1,418 

996 

2,042 

1,62« 
817 
843 

1.286 

1.220 
1.374 
1.571 
3.631 
4.511 
1..M7 
1.325 
1,266 

934 
3.205 

323 

1.101 
2,182 

1.102 

3,242 

2.07S 

2.006 

634 

412 

1,156 

1,131 
1,605 

1.266 

1.000 

761 


1.663 
2.233 
3,171 
1,550 
371 

1,433 
702 
517 

2,433 
1,411 
2,038 
2,306 

2,404 


Amount  of 
sub.HJdy 


2,443 

2.837 
1.979 
1.610 

2.029 
1.085 
1.236 
1,348 
794 
1,331 

1,562 
706 

1,288 

3,234 
612 

1,443 
S12 


»  Ownership  by  more  than  4  persons. 


»32.937.S0 
28,560.00 

57.  332. 30 
68,595.00 

42.765.00 

163. 242.  SO 

45. 177. 50 

36. 677.  JO 

23.  502.  50 
21.-292.50 
60. 180. 00 
111.010.00 
53.  125. 00 


64.430.00 
60. 265. 00 
42.330.00 
86,786.00 

64.855.00 
34.722  50 
35.827.60 
64.655.00 

51.8.10.00 

W.3P5.00 

66. 767.  M 

l.M.317..'fl 

191.717.50 

W.  747.  50 

56.312.50 

63.805.00 

.39.606.00 

136.212.50 

13,  ?.'7.  50 

46.  792.  ,V) 
»2.  73.V  00 

46.835.00 
137,  7S5. 00 

88. 315  00 
85.340.00 
22.606.00 
17, 510  00 
49, 130. 00 

48.067.50 
68,  212.  50 

53.805.00 
42.  .100. 00 
32,342.50 


70, 677.  .10 
94.902.50 
134,  767.  SO 
66. 257.  50 
15,  767.  SO 

60.902.50 
29.  835.  00 
21,973.50 

103. 402  50 
59, 967. 50 
86, 615. 00 
98,005.00 

105, 995. 00 


103, 827.  SO 

120, 672.  50 

84. 107.  50 

68.423.00 

86,232.50 
46.112  60 
52.530.00 
57. 290. 00 
33.  745.  00 
56,567.50 

66.386.00 
30.005  00 
54.  74a  00 
137.445.00 
26.010  00 
61. 327.  50 
21.  76a  00 
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I  would' call  the  Members'  attention 
to  a  few  specifics  in  this  list. 

The  greatest  benefit  from  our  cotton 
program  flows  to  the  J.  O.  Boswell  inter- 
ests in  Arizona  and  California.  Its  share 
of  the  subsidy  was  $2,232,737.  ,Kem 
County  Land  Co.,  Kern  County.  Calif., 
received  $2,026,992.50.  The  Glffen  in- 
terests in  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  received 
$1,807,992.50.    The  Texas  Department  of 


Corrections,  with  farms  in  several  <x>im- 
ties,  received  $645,810.  In  Mississippi, 
Fine  Spinners  &  Doublers,  Ltd..  received 
$644;215.  A  corporation  styled  the  Race 
Track  Corp..  Leflore  County,  Miss., 
shared  in  $90,992.50  of  subsidies.  The 
Mississippi  State  Penitentiary  received 
$239,827.50.  The  Arkansas  State  Peni- 
tentiary came  in  for  $70,890.  The  Re- 
serve Estate  Life  Insurance  Co..  Poinsett 


County,  Ark.,  received  $89,972.50.  The 
International  Paper  Co..  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. Ark.,  received  $56,397.50.  Even  Kilby 
Prison,  in  Alabama,  received  $39,057.50. 
I  Invite  careful  attention  to  this  compila- 
tion. 

I  also  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
an  additional  table,  disclosing  the  dis- 
tribution, by  size  of  allotments,  of  the 
subsidy  for  the  year  1961. 


Table  3. — Subsidies  under  the  Federal  cotton  program,  1961 


A.  SUBSIDIES,  BY  STATES 


Cotton  producing  States 


Tens 

California 

Miisissippi 

Arkan«f_ 

Aritona 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Oeonrfa 

Louieiana 


. K. 


Size  of  allotment 


.MMve  5,000  acres., 
l.ouo  to  5,000  acres.. 
500  to  1,000  acres... 

aoo  to  500  acres 

100  to  200  acres 

50  to  100 1 
30to50i 


Amount  of 
subsidy 


(202. 260, 600 
72.  452. 156 
68. 40..  019 
61.778,799 
35.  847, 322 
25, 881,  769 
23, 575. 262 
21.838,268 
20,343.960 


Farmers 

with 

allotments 


196.601 
14,943 

107.222 

50.186 

4.183 

118.473 
61.227 
82.583 
43,148 


Subsidy 

per 
fanner 


$1,020 

4.845 

638 

1.044 

8.660 

218 

385 

265 

471 


Cotton  producing  States 


South  Carolina 

Missouri... 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico .... 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

Virginia 


Total. 


Amount  of 
subsidy 


S17, 689, 860 
16. 420, 810 
16,728,366 
12,  744, 790 
12, 049. 872 
680,491 
416.798 


608,008,132 


Farmers 

with 

allotments 


76,837 

16.212 

45,220 

6.346 

83,614 

8,700 

6,367 


928.761 


8Qb<ddy 

per 
farmer 


$230 

1,079 

348 

2,384 

144 

67 

66 


B.  8UB8IDIES-BY  SIZE  OF  FARMERS  OBTAINING  ALLOTMENTS 


4moant  of  subsidy  > 


Dollars 


8,446,790 

128,143,066 

'  45,141,376 

/118, 829. 405 

135.809.896 

90,967,443 

65,714.270 


Percent 


1.4 

4.6 

7.4 

19.5 

22.3 

15.0 

9.2 


Farmers  with  allot- 
ments 


Farmers 


13 

309 

1,148 

8,253 

21.486 

48,920 

57,414 


Percent 


ao 

.0 

.1 

.9 

2.3 

6.3 

6.2 


Subsidy 
per  farmer 


1649,753 

91,080 

39.322 

9.809 

6,321 

1,860 

970 


Size  of  allotment 


15  to  30  acres.. 
10  to  15  acres.. 
6  to  10  acres... 
0  to  5  acres 


Total. 


Amonnt  of  subsidy ' 


DoUais 


61,232,613 
^889,183 
29, 102, 640 
10,687,518 


606,895,003 


Percent 


lao 

3.8 
4.8 
L8 


100.0 


Farmers  with  allot- 
ments 


Farmers 


124.432 

85.737 

226,046 

356,786 


-«0,556 


Percent 


13.3 

9.2 

24.3 

3&3 


«n.o 


>  Does  not  Include  Stages  of  Nevada,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Florida,  and  Virginia. 
Note.— "Suhsldy"^mpUed  by  multlplj-lng  rate  of  8H  cenU  per  pound  by  number 


Subsidy 
per  farmer 


$492 

267 

93 

30 


of  bales  produced  in  the  allotment  categories  shown. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cotton  Division,  ASC8. 


It  shows  that  in  1961.  there  were  13 
farmers  in  the  United  States  with  cotton 
allotments  of  over  5,000  acres.  These 
13  received  total  subsidies  under  the  price 
support  program  of  $8,446,790.  That  is 
an  average  of  $649,753  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  79.4  percent  of  the 
entire  subsidy  goes  to  that  14.8  percent 
of  all  farmers  who  hold  30  acres  or  more. 
Farmers  with  allotments  under  30  acres — 


85.2  percent  of  all  cotton  farmers— share 
only  20.6  percent  of  the  subsidy. 

It  is  said  that  the  cotton  program  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  South.  But  does 
the  program  materially  help  the  small 
southern  farmer? 

Here  are  the  facts : 

In  1961,  49.5  percent  of  all  farmers 
holding  cotton  allotments  In  Georgia 
^ed  to  plant.    Of  Georgia  small  farm- 


ers—under 10  acres— 59.7  percent  failed 
to  plant.  In  California,  2  out  of  703  large 
farmers — 200  acres  or  more — failed  to 
plant  their  allotments — less  than  one-, 
third  of  1  percent.  Nationwide,  more 
than  half  the  small  farmers — 50.8  per- 
cent— failed  to  use  allotments.  Nation- 
wide, only  1  percent  of  large  farmers 
failed  to  plant.  Further  details  appear 
In  the  attached  table. 


Table  4. — Farmers  not  using  cotton  allotments,  small  farmers  compared  with  large,  1961 


But 


Toul  allotments  obtained 


StaU  toul 


Texas 

AlalHuna 

.Misstsslppi . 

-Norih  Carolina 

Oeoryia 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee............. 

A  rlian.sas.. ....... ... 

Oklahoma......... . 

Louisiana.. ...... 

Mt5?!ouri 

California- ........ 

Florida 

Virginia 

-New  Meiioo 

Aritona 


United  Sutes. 


196,601 

118. 473 

107.222 

83,614 

82,  .183 

76,837 

61. 227 

59,186 

45,220 

43,148 

15,212 

14.943 

8,700 

6J67 

6,346 

4,183 


Not  used 


76,778 

40.224 

43,038 

34.631 

40.905 

3I,22J> 

1.1,747 

21,265 

20.466 

19,068 

2.157 

2.971 

5.940 

2,351 

466 

449 


Percent 
not  used 


38.5 
34.0 
41.0 
41.4 
49.5 
40.6 
28.7 
35  9 
45.3 
44.2 
14.2 
2a2 
63.1 
(9 
.6 


Small  farmers  not  using  allotments 


Large  farmers  not  using  allotments 


SmaU 

farmers 

obtaining 


6S,602 

93,337 

78,968 

73,360 

58.434 

56,881 

45,523 

31.621 

21,894 

30.033 

6.380 

4,398 

8,0o.1 

6,175 

1.707 

876 


8»,761 


367,000 


38.4 


Not  using 


46,003 

36.733 

40,741 

32.532 

34.865 

26.861 

14,844 

17,909 

14,657 

17,397 

1,786 

2.323 

6.217 

2,328 

336 

816 


,841 


306,161 


Percent 
not  using 


72.8 
39.4 
51.6 
44.3 
09.7 
47.2 
32.6 
56.6 
66.9 
57.0 
27.9 
52.8 
64.8 

r.7 

19.6 

a&i 


Larce 

farmers 
obuinlng 


4.734 

198 

1,400 

29 

119 

112 

07 

1,163 

93 

331 

161 

703 

0 

0 

106 

47« 


Not  using 


75 
0 
4 

0 
* 
0 

« 

8 
3 
8 

0 
2 


MlS 


0^731 


07 


Percent 
notasing 


1.6 
0 

.3 
0 

2.5 
0 
0 

.7 
2.8 

.• 
0 

.3 


LO 


^  NoTK.— "Small  fanners,"  those  obtaining  aDotments  from  OJ  to  10  acres  tn  slse. 
LArgc  farmers,"  those  obtalokig  allotments  of  200  acras  and  mere  In  siae. 


Sooree:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cotton  Dlrbkin,  A8C8. 
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Tba  following  dAta  from  tb*  oosU  aiad 
returna  series  pubUsbcd  in  Agricultural  In- 
formation Bulletin  230  (revised  August  1963) 
proylde  aame  basis  for  Interpreting  the  cost 
ngures  glvan  In  tabj[«s  1  and  2. 


PrkerwelTBd 
forllnt 


S0.3S1 
.329 
.335 
.340 

.3ai 


Ketum  per  hour  >  with 
emplud  charged  at— 


4.1  percent 


laTe 

.4! 
.34 

.60 
.61 


dpOTcent 


to.  61 
.29 
.14 
.40 
.38 


nired  labor 

wHKerikles 

per  hour 


10.45 
.45 
.47 
.48 
.50 


Opr rater  and 

fanlly  Itibor 

(hours) 


2.600 
2.5M 
2.3M 
2.460 
2.380 


Lint  wid 
(jiounds) 


Also,  producers  with  a  greater  than  average 
proportion  of  the  cropland  In  cotton  tend  to 
have  less  than  average  costs.  For  Instance, 
a  farmer  with  the  slae  of  farm  and  tech- 
nology reported  In  the  coets  and^retvims 
aeries  for  1962.  but  with  40  percent  larger 
acreage  of  cotton  could  sell  cotton  for'  2.2 
cents  per  pound  below  the  price  received  In 
1963  and  get  the  sarae  Income  as  the  farmer 
with  the  acreage  of  cotton  reported  In  1962. 
This  Is  because  farm  overhead  U  spread  over 
a  larger  acreage. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  prove  use- 
ful to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olzm  T.  BABTOir, 

Acting  Director. 


Item 


Total  land  In  farm 

Cropland  harvested „. 

Cotton  barveste<l 

Yield  of  lint  per  octp  ' 

Pro<liirtlon  at  lint  per  term. 

Total  capital . 

Total  labor 

Ojierator  and  family  labor 

•  Wivpp  ralp  to  iilred  workers 

Net  farm  Income  ' .. 

Cost  per  acre  with  nom-al  yield: 
Normal  yield  peracre_ 


Unit 


Small 


LsrgB 


Does  the  program  materially  help  the     applied  to  oouon  farms  oottoo  octan  ahows 
small    southern    farmer?      The    above    *  •laabia  margin  of  profit  while  other  crops 

should  provide  an  answer.  "^^^  *  ^°"-    "*"•*  "^"^  °^*^  '^"'P*  oohUnue 

....          ij     «,      o_     w         *w   *        4-1  to  be  grown.    P^rmers  apparently  depend  on 

It  is   said.   Mr.   Speaker    that  cotton  cotton  to  carry  most  of  toTfari  o^head. 

cannot  be  grown  in  the  United  States,     . 

for  the  world  price  of  24  cents  a  poimd. 

It  is  said  that  when  we  pay  the  large 

farmer  a  subsidy  of  8>4  cents  for  each  Yesr 

pound  he  grows,  that,  even  then,  be  can 

barely  moke  ends  meet.    Now,  whether    

or  not  this  is  true,  I  do  not  know.  ^^^ 

Recently.  I  asked  that  the  Department  \'»».'."'.'S.'.V."'. 

of  Agriculture  advise  me  of  the  cost  of    }J* 

producing  cotton.    I  received  a  prompt  i962^™""I"" 

and  courteous  reply,  which  I  offer  in  its  ' 

entirety.     Cost  is  figured  for  the  small  i  Fanuy  and  operator  labor. 

farmer  in  the  Piedmont  region  at  37.5  _.,»».    ^„_     .       ,              .    ..   , 

.                       .     -         *    _         *•_        *i-  with    current    prices    received    for    other 

cents  per  pound— 5  cents  more  than  the  farm   products,  the   price   received   for  lint 

support  price.     For  the  larger  farmer,  mtist  be  close  to  the  cost  obtained  with  the 

cost  is  figured  at  35.1  cents  per  povmd,  first   method   to   return   4.1    percent  on   In- 

or  six-tilths  a  cent  more  than  the  sup-  vestment  with  current  land  values  and  hired 

port  price.     Now,  this  may  be  realistic,  ^if*  ""t^f,  '°  operator  and  family  labor.    In 

uTi.        11.              1W1       tt.  -~rt^i.  w                 1  1958.    1961,    and    1962,    prices    received    for 

But  quite  possibly,  it  might  be  unreal-  cotton   Unt   and  other   products  sold   were 

^tic.  high    enou-rh    to    return    more    than    these 

Dr.  Merle  Prunty,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  amounts.     But  if  the  interest  rate  is  in- 

department  of  geography  at  the  Unlver-\  "eased  from  4.1  to  6  percent,  1968  U  the 

sity  of  Georgia,  has  prepared  a  survey  of  '  ?ilifnr^J^^  J*il^^  "*"''"♦  *?  °?.?^f  k°** 

J;.                 J      11                t          111  family  exceeded  the  wage  rate  for  hired  labor. 

cotton    producUon    costs,    citing    seven  The  ^ata.  of  course.  Le  for  average  farms, 

publications  treating  this  very  question,  some  of  our  data  indicate  that  producers 

His  summary,   which  is  here   included,  on  the  better  grades  of  land  who  vise  the 

indicates  costs  ranging  from  12.77  cents  ™°**  advanced  technology  have  direct  costs 

per   pound  at  a  Georgia  experimental  °'  ^  '^^^^  ^"  P°"°<*  °'  "o"  below  average. 

station,  to  24  cents  per  pound  over  the  Table  1.— Co«f  oj  producing  cotton  on  cotton  farm,  in  the  Southern  Piedmont.  1961 

Southeast  

vs.  DxrKKnsnrr  or  Acrictjltttiie, 

Economic      Bsskabch      Saavicx, 

Fabjc     Pbodttction     Economics 

E>IVUION, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  16.  1963. 
Hon.  Chakles  L.  Wcltnxk, 
H(y%se  of  Representatives,  _ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma..  Wkltnxx:  In  accordance  with 
agreonents  reached  in  your  conversation 
with  Dr.  Sherman  E.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Brown, 
and  R.  L.  Langsford.  I  am  sending  some  data 
on  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  derived  from 
otir  costs  and  returns  series  on  cotton  farms 
In  the  Southern  Piedmont  for  1961.  Pre- 
liminary data  for  1962  Indicate  tliat  costs 
will  be  slightly  higher,  largely  because  of  In- 
creased land  values.  Costs  for  producing  cot- 
ton are  calculated  for  two  slues  of  farms 
using  three  different  methods.  Table  1  shows 
detailed  coets  per  acre  and  per  pound  of 
cotton  lint  for  method  1.  The  resxilts  of 
all  these  methods  are  shown  In  table  2. 

With  method  1,  operator  and  family 
labor  la  valued  at  $0.50  per  hour,  which  Is 
only  slightly  above  the  wage  rate  for  hired 
labor  In  the  area.  Interest  on  Investment 
Is  charged  at  4.1  percent — the  average  rate 
charged  by  the  Federal  land  bank  from  1945 
to  1958.  Overhead  and  land  charge  are  al- 
located to  cotton  according  to  the  percentage 
of  gross  receipts  from  cotton.  This  method 
gives  a  cost  of  90.344  and  $0,323  per  pound 
of  lint  for  the  small  and  large  farms,  re- 
spectively. 

In  method  2,  the  interest  rate  tised  to 
calculate  the  chtu^e  Is  Increased  from  4.1 
percent  to  6  percent  (the  current  rate  of 
Interest  on  new  loans  by  the  Federal  land 
ban|:).  Costs  obtained  with  this  method 
are  iibout  3  cents  per  pound  higher  than  wltb 
method  1.  On  the  other  haiid.  If  overhead 
and  charges  for  \he  uae  of  land  are  dis- 
tributed according \ to  acreage  used  (method 
3).  the  cost  is  lowered  by  more  th^i^ 
6  cents  per  pound.  This  method  ot  allocat- 
ing overhead  is  frequently  used  but  when 


9.112 
8.318 
7.218 
9.065 
9.073 


Direct  cost: 

Materials  and  ser\iees 

Hired  labor 

Irrlfmtion „ 

Tractor  and  machinery 

Depreciation » 


Total  direct  cost. 


indirect  eost: ' 

Overhead „ 

Operator  and  family  labor  and  management  *... 
Capital  charge  • 


Total  indirect  cost. 

Total  all  costs 

Less  value  of  seed. 


Net  cost  per  acre 

Net  cost  per  poond. 


Acre... 

do_ 

do. 

Pound. 

do. 

Dollar.. 

do.. 

Hour... 
Dollar.. 
do_ 


Poond. 


DoDsr. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

de. 


.do.. 


....do. 

do. 

....do. 


.do. 


do.. 

...do. 


.do. 
.do. 


114 
31 
12 

387 

4.aM 

13.768 
1. 310 

1.850 
a  478 
1.523 

387 


289 
102 

40 

368 

14.720 

36.182 

7.110 

2.970 

0.478 

3.220 

368 


34.13 

lau 

"i'TO" 
3.48 


84.41 


1108 
31.31 
2a  17 


71.72 


136.13 
1X36 


122.77 
a344 


34.08 
3&83 

178 


81  71 


14.03 
12.23 
24.63 


SO.  01 


13Ze3 
13.78 


118.09 
0.323 


1  Estimated  normal  yields  for  1061. 

•  Depreciation  allocated  according  to  hours  of  tractor  use. 

•  Overhead  allocated  by  percent  of  gross  receipts  from  cotton  Unt  sad  seed. 
«  Valued  at  10.50  jxr  hour. 
»  Capital  charneU  at  4.1  percent  of  total  current  value  of  farm  Investment  Jan.  1  plus  current  expenses  at  current 

interest  rate  on  short-term  loans. 

Table  2. — Estimated  coxta  per  pound  of  producing  cotton  lint  trith  different  methods  of 
charging  overhead  and  operator  labor,  Southern  Piedmont,  1961 


Method 


Assumption 


Overhead  allocated  oo  basis  of  gross  receipts.  Interest  charged  at  4.1  percent  and 
operator  and  family  labor  charged  at  wafs  rates  for  comparable  labor  (same  as 

in  table  1) 

metliod  1  except  capital  charred  at  cnrrmt  rate  of  lnto«et"lIIIIIIIIIlIII! 
"  1  with  overMsd  allooated  on  basis  oX  crop  aores 


Southern  Piedmont      \^f 


Small 


laS44 
.«78 


Lsrsi 


la  323- 


.    -'v 
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SuBvrr    OF   Costs    or   Cotton    PaooucriON 

FBOM   PtTBUaXXD  SOUSCKS 

( By  Merle  Prunty,  Jr..  ohalrman.  Depcu-tment 
of  Geography,  University  of  Georgia) 

1.  "Can  Cotton  Pay?"  North  Carolina  SUte 
College  of  Agriculture.  Extension  Folder  No. 
138.  December  1956. 

This  publication  lists  the  following  (on 
overleaf)  as  estimated  cotton  production 
coets  and  returns  wltl^  specified  yields: 


797 


and  one  for  195S-60,  3  years  averaged,  on  76 
acres  at  the  same  locality  (table  2).  The 
tables  are  summarized  In  abbreviated  form 
below: 


Income: 

Lint  at  32  cents  per  pousd . . . 

Seed  at  $44  per  ton 

Exppiiaes ^.  . 

(S<>e<l;  frrtillzer;  poisons; 
hauliii);;  ginning;  man  labor 
in  harvest,  hoeing,  and 
other;  tractor  'and  ecjuip- 
ment  coets;  hand  harve^hig 
ut  $3.30  per  100  pounds  of 
.    8r<Hl  cotton  included.) 

Vet  revenue , 

.Net  prodnctloo  coat  per  pouttd  of 
lint  cotton 


$160.00 

17.80 

100.67 


66.32 
.1833 


$240.00 
26.83 
149. 13 


117.70 
.1680 


NoTS. — This  Study  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration many  recent  cost-cutting  develop- 
ments such  as  preem^rgence  ana  postemer- 
gence  herblcldal  sprays.  It  does  not  Include 
the  cost  benefits  of  mechanical  picking,  and 
It  apparently  bases  its  costs  on  the  use  of 
two-row  planting  and  cultivation  equipment. 

2.  D.  L.  Branyon:  "Can  You  Make  Cotton 
Pay?"  University  of  Georgia  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Agricultural  Ejctenslon  Service,  cir- 
cular 437,   1958. 

This  publication  lists  the  following  (over- 
leaf) as  the  summary  of  results  obtained  by 
72  Georgia  farmers  In  1957.  These  farmers 
averaged  a  production  of  820  pounds  Unt  per 
acre  on  1,361  acres. 

Yield:  820  pounds  per  acre,  average. 

Plant  nutrient  per  acre,  average:  81(N). 
»4(P).  113(K). 

Number  of  times  poisoned:  11. 
Total    cash    oost,    production    per    acre: 
$161.17.  *^ 

Value  of  crop,  seed  and  Unt:  $272.80  (cot- 
ton at  30  cents  per  pound  K 

Return  on  land,  management,  and  equip- 
ment:   $121.63. 

Cost  per  pound  of  Unt  produced:  18  cents. 

Non.— This  study  also  Is  based  upon 
hand  harvesting  at  $40  per  bale,  and  on  other 
hand  labor  at  75  cents  per  hour.  Though 
not  stipulated.  It  apparently  Is  based  on  use 
of  two-row  cultivating  equipment,  and  pre- 
emergence — poetemergence  herblcldal  sprays 
were  not  employed.  If  the  latest,  contem- 
porary, techniques  and  equipment  had  been 
used,  the  reviewer^*  opinion  Is  that  produc- 
tion cost  would  have  been  considerably  less 
than  the  18  cents  per  pound  Indicated. 

3.  O.  L.  Brooks  and  C.  K.  Perry.  "Cotton 
Production  at  the  Southeast  Georgia  Branch 
Experiment  Station."  University  of  Georgia 
College  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stetlons  (Circular  N.S.  22.  1961,  22  pp.) . 

This  study  Involved  the  use  of  most  con- 
temporary techniques  and  machinery,  and 
unusually  detailed  production  cost  analyses. 
Within  the  heading  "ftqjenses,"  on  all  pro- 
duction cost  analyses,  the  study  Includes 
the  followlnfe:  Acld-dellnted  breeder's  seed; 
fertilizers;  an  allowance  for  liming  each  5 
years;  herblcldal  spMray — pre-  and  past-emer- 
gence; hoe-hand  labor;  InsecUcldes;  defoli- 
ants; hall  ItMurance;  machinery  charges  by 
machine  Involved;  hauling,  ginning,  and 
warehouse  expenses;  Interest  on  operating 
capital  at  6  percent;  all  labor. 

Two  production  cost  analyses  are  pre- 
«ented:  One  for  1960  which  details  costs  on 
M.8  acres  grown  at  the  Georgia  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Mldvllle,  Ga    (table  1), 


Receipts: 

Lint  yield  per  acre... pounds. 

Seed  yield  per  acre do... 

Lint  value  per  acre 

Seed  value  per  acre 

Expenses  (includes  all  items  noted 

above) peracr*. 

Net  rettuns  to  land  and  manage- 
ment  do... 

Net  cost  per  pound  cotton  lint 

cents. 


1060: 
94 .8  acres 


560.38 

907.88 

•  $173. 13 

$17. 71 

$109. 17 

$83.69 

15.96 


Average 
1968-«0: 
78  acres 


•At  $0,309  per  pound. 
'  At  $0.3180  per  pound. 

Table  3  of  this  study  exhibits  a  comparison 
of  coets,  based  on  the  3 -year  experience, 
1958-60,  and  on  the  same  76  acres,  If  two-row 
cultivating  equipment  has  been  vised  In  lieu 
of  the  four-row  equipment  that  actually  was 
used.  The  comparison  Indicates  that  costs 
would  have  been  $5.99  (9  cents  per  pound) 
higher  per  acre  with  two-row  equipment. 

Since  1959,  six-row  equljMnent — based  on 
a  new  generation  of  tractors  marketed  re- 
cently by  equipment  manufactiu-ers — has 
been  used  extensively  In  California,  Texas, 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Based  on  the 
comparisons  "made  by  Brooks  and  Perry  In 
their  table  3.  this  reviewer  estimates  that 
production  costs  reported  In  this  study  could 
have  been  reduced  at  least  an  additional  5 
cents  per  pound  had  contemporary  six-row 
equipment  been  used. 

Table  6  exhibits  a  comparison  of  machine- 
harvesting  versus  hand-harvesting  costs  for 
the  76  acres  in  the  3 -year  study.  Machine 
harvesting  reduced  prdBuctlon  costs  6  cents 
per  pound  below  what  they  would  have  been 
if  hand  harvesting  had  been  used.  The 
picker  unit  used  was  a  one-row  harvester. 
The  study  states  that  picker-harvesting  costs 
are  relaUvely  high  because  of  the  one-row 
trait,  and  because  the  picker  is  Integral  with 
a  tractor;  thus  harvesting  costs  necessarUy 
reflect  the  tractor  costs  as  well  as  those 
chargeable  to  the  picker. 

Table  4  details  a  comparison  of  savings 
via  employment  of  bulk  fertilizer  spreading, 
and  table  5  a  comparison  of  savings  based 
on  use  of  spraying  equipment  in  lieu  of 
dusting  equipment  for  Insect  control.  The 
practices  reduced  costs  per  acre  a  total  of 
$1.60  per  acre  (21  cents  per  p>ound  lint)  be- 
low what  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 

4.  F.  E.  Justus,  Jr..  "Cotton  Production 
CosU  and  Returns."  University  of  Missouri. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletin 
758  (November  1960,  19  pp.). 

This  study  reports  findings  from  detailed 
records  kept  by  42  farmers  during  produc- 
tion of  the  1959  cotton  crop  In  southeastern 
Missouri's  section  of  the  Mississippi  alluvial 
valley.  The  42  farms  average  67  acres  In 
cotton  planted;  however,  19  of  them  con- 
tained less  tlxan  24  acres  (an  average  of  12.1 
acres  per  farm)  and  only  9  conUined  more 
than  100  acres  planted  to  cotton. 

Details  of  production  costs  are  sximma- 
rlzed  in  table  3.  The  cost  analysis  system  Is 
fully  comparable  to  that  used  In  other 
studies  cited  In  this  review,  and  Is  even 
more  detaUed  than  that  In  the  Brooks  and 
Perry  study  from  the  Georgia  Experiment 
SUtion.  For  example,  a  charge  against  land 
at  5  percent  of  appraised  market  value,  plvis 
total  lan^  taxes,  is  included  in  cost  calcula- 
tions. 

The  42  farmers  tised  a  variety  of  produc- 
tion techniques;  notably  there  was  great 
variation   in   harvesting    techniques.     The 


abbreviation  of  table  6,  below,  details  the 
variations  Involved: 
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1.183 

'$218.13 

$21.65 

$106.09 

$130.79 

12.77 


V 

Num- 
ber of 
farms 

Harvest  oost 

Harvesting  method 

Per 
acre 

Per  100 

pounds 

of  lint 

Machine  only 

11 

3 

13 

6 
9 

$42.20 
30.35 

49.77 

58.39 
68.21 

$6.63 
5.74 
7.22 

7.60 

Machine  plus  handsnapping.. 
Machine  plus  handpicking..! 
Machine    plus    both    hand- 
snapping  and  handpicking.. 
Handpickmg  only 

There  were  other  variations  In  cultivation, 
fertilization,  weed  and  Insect  control.  Sim- 
ilarly, there  were  variations  In  land  quality, 
labor  inputs,  age  and  efEclency  of  machinery. 
One  farmer  used  mules  for  certain  tasks. 

Since  size  of  cotton  operation  also  was  a 
major  variable,  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
boUi  tiie  highest  cost  and  the  lowest  cost 
producers  grew  less  than  20  acres  of  cotton. 
Differentials  in  productivity  per  acre,  then, 
were  more  important  than  size  of  opera- 
tional unit  per  se.  "Farmers,  by  increasing 
their  lint  yield  from  620  to  831  pounds /acre, 
almost  doubled  their  net  Income  per  acre." 

The  study  cites  an  average  production  cost 
of  22  cents  per  pound  lint,  for  the  42  farms. 
However,  this  is  Incorrect,  since  recapitula- 
tion of  the  receipts/ coets  enumerations 
(table  2)  reveals  that  no  credit  was  allowed 
few  Income  received  from  the  sale  of  seed. 
When  corrected,  the  average  production  cost 
was:  19  cents  per  pound  lint. 

Table  1  Indicates  (when  corrected  for  seed 
sales)  that  26  of  the  42  farms  grew  cotton 
for  less  than  19  cents,  that  9  grew  It  for 
less  than  16  cents,  that  6  grew  It  for  less 
than  14  cents,  and  that  2  farmers  grew  the 
crop  for  less  than  13  cents  per  pound  lint. 
The  lowest  cost  individual  producer  grew 
his   lint  for   approximately   12.44   cents   per 

I>OUBd. 

6.  W.  F.  Hughes  and  A.  C.  Magee:  "An 
Economic  Analysis  of  Irrigated  Cotton  Pro- 
duction, Middle  Brazos  River  Valley,  1955- 
68,"  A.  &  M.  CoUege  of  Texas,  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  680  (May  1962,  12  pp.). 

This  study  siunmarizes  4  years  of  record- 
keeping on  12  farms  in  Brazos,  Burleson,  and 
Robertson  Counties,  Tex.,  between  1955  and 
1958.  The  farms  ranged  in  size  from  180  to 
1,800  acres,  but  most  were  60O~800-acre  units. 
Some  produced  by  irrigation;  others  did  not. 
Production  techniques  varied  widely,  as  did 
also  the  prices  received  for  a  wide  range  In 
grades/classes  of  lint  sold.  The  production 
cost  per  pound  of  lint,  however,  was  rather 
uniform  (table  7,  p.  10) : 

Per  Unt  pound   in  centM 

Irrigated  producers'  cost  of  production,  4- 

year  average:  18.31 
Dryland   producers'  cost   of   production,  4- 

year  average:  18.85 

The  cost  analysis  Involved  Is  compatible, 
and  comparable  In  detail,  with  studies  pre- 
viously cited  In  this  review. 

6.  W.  H.  Brown  and  D.  D.  Caton:  "Cotton 
Farms,  San  Joaquin  Valley:  Organization, 
CosU  and  Returns,  1947-59."  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Farm  Economics  Divi- 
sion, Economic  Research  Service,  Agriculture 
Economic  Report  No.  3  (Washington,  De- 
cember 1961),  27  pages. 

This  study  treats  three  types  of  cotton- 
growing  farms  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley: 
(1)  medium-sized  cotton — general  farms 
averaging  300  acres  of  cropland  on  which 
barley  and  alfalfa  are  the  main  companion 
crops  to  cotton;  (2)  cotton-specialty  farms, 
of  same  average  size  as  above,  but  producing 
such  additional  specialties  as  melons,  po- 
tatoes, onions,  sweetpotatoes;  (8)  and  large 
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cotton-K«ieral   fanna  ran«lng  from   640   to  8    Ooorgla.  experimental  farm.  liMJO:  16^6  employment  crisis  of  major  proportions 

1.800    acrea    cropland    and    averaging    about  canta  at  a«0.3  pound*  per  acre  level;  expert-  Thj-   j.   n^*    ^  mention   th*.   dlstrp^«!ina 

1.000  acres.     The  nximber  of  farms  studied  mental  farm.  1968-60  average:  12.77  oenta  at  k.V«.«   ^^L^      *       J^a           distressing 

la  not  rtlpulated  either  In  total  or  by  cate-  684  pounds  per  acre  level.  1  human  aspects  of  sudden   upheaval   of 

gory.  4.  Mississippi  Valley.  Southeast  Missouri  thousands  of  farm  families.     I  have  a 

This  report  does  not  contain  a  tabulation  (43  farms)  1969:  19  cents  at  680  pounds  per  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  small 

which,  in  and  of  Itaelf ,  reports  or  produces  acre  level.  farmer.    I  realize  that  by  providing  this 

a  coat-per-pound  figvu-e  for  lint  cotton  pro-  6.  Brazos    Valley.    Tex.,    1955-58    average:  minimal  support,  we  are  in  part  helping 

ductlon.     However,  table  10  exhibits  a  com-  Irrigated  producers:   18.31  cents  a  pound  at  him  to  remain  on  the  farm, 

parlson  of  returns  from  small  and  large  acre-  823  pounds  per  acre  level:  dryland  producers:  pQj.    decades     the    familv    farmpr    haa 

ages   Of   cotton   produced    on    medium-sized  1885  cents  a  pound  at  400  pounds  per  acre  #„„«h    ct..o„»   J^r.l.Z^iTZ^w^^,       •».,]. 

cotton-general  firms.     The   average  acreage  level.                                             ^              v  faced    grave   economic    Problems.      Most 

planted  to  cotton   Is  reported  as   115   acres.  6.  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Calif.:  Unspecined  assuredly.  I  WOUld  not  add  to  his  already 

which    produced    1,040   pounds   of   lint   per  number  of  cotton-general  farms:  14.7  cents  heavy  burden.     Nor  would  I  deprive  him 

acre  average.    Production  expenses  and  net  (or  less)  at  1.040  pounds  per  acre  level.  of  the  mcpger  assistance  now  given  him. 

Income  from  cotton  are  reporwl.  respectively.  7.  Bugene  Butler,  progressive  farmer:  Re-  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we,  in  fact,  help- 

at  $39,685  and  $27,375  (33  cents  per  pound  ports  from  many  districts  citing  production  ing  the  small  farmer?     Is  $5  per  month 

*H!^**1P*'/''™-       .w,     .                       V.  ^°^^  '^°?  "^  *'®°''  per'pound  to  24  cenU  out  of  a  subsidy  of  $608  million  enough? 

It  Is.  therefore.  posBlble  to  comparte   the  per  pound.                                                                   Trk««o  ♦v./»  <.»..ii  t,...^^^,  »>^n»  * ».  tlT-.- 

cost  of  production  ffom  this  table,  as  follows:  ThV  reviewer   concludes   that   substantial  ^,i.     o     t                ®    ^^^^  ''^^°*  '^ 

Gross  from  cotton  oer  acre                     $343  "0  amounts  of  cotton  have  been  grown  for  18.  subsidies?      Is  OUr  complex   and  exPen- 

NeTin?^e^a5?         IT flfill  ""^s  per  pound,  or  less,  that  production  at*  sive  program  helping  him,  who  needs  it 

Expenses    (groM-net)               '"'     "  $147  46  this  cost  level  Is  widely  distributed  through-  most'      Or  has  it  served  only  to  enrich 

Cost  psr  pound  lint  Tl~MO~ pounds  °"*  '*^*  cotton-growing  States,  and  that  the  large  producers  who  need  it  least? 

per  acre)  (cents)          '                           14  17  evidence  suggests  much  cotton  has  been  pro-  The  small  cotton  farmer  continues  in 

Th«s  U  nothing  to  Indicate  whether  or  not  '^"si^fce  V«tTf  Ih^ItSSV^V^J^  h.r*h.  ^^^  "^^  °'  assistance.    We  should  assure 

the  MOe  price  of  seed  was  considered  in  com-  arf  at  1.^7  4  cro^  vfa^Sl    u  ^J^fJ^  ^^^  ^im  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair 

^.              _.     ^,             ^        ^..^        ^  ..  .          •  are  ac  leasc  4  crop-years  old,  it  is  necessary     _i._ _.  •..      ».t  ii                  ,i._ 

puting  production  costs.     Cross-tallying  of  ^  conclude  that  production  at  a  cost  of  18  ^^"^  °'  ^^^  Nation's  wealth. 

gross  incomes  with  lint  yields,  volumes  pro-  ^ents.  or  less,  has  been  going  on  for  some  Is  -^ere  no  WW'  to  do  this,  and  at  the 

duced.  and  Unt  prices,  suggests  that  the  ^y^^^  same  time  eliminate  both  two-price  cot- 

valus  of  ^  "^  yield  »*■  not  included.  ,t  ^  ^^^  appropriate  to  suggest  that,  cur-  ton  and  huge  subsidies  to  Western  grow- 

ThsTBfors  this  reviewer  Is  left  with  th«  feel-  rently,  production  costs  probably  are  lower  ers? 

inc  that  the  production  cost  was  quite  prob-  than  reported  by  the  studies  reviewed  herein,  Qur  orocram  should  serre  thr*^  Im 

ably  12  cents  per  pound  Unt.  or  even  sUghUy  because  of  continued  Improvement  of  pro-  nortftnt^^^thpVnn^,^pr^  vSl 

1«"-  ducuon  techniques,  equipment  and  Insectl-  fO^t^'  ^^^^^""^^5°!^^,?  "^^^   ^^^ 

7.  Kugene  Butler.  "What  Does  It  Cost  To  cldes  during  the  pait  6  years  taxpayer,  who  pay  $608  million  a  year 

Grow  Cotton?"    Progressive  Farmer,  volume  in  subsidies,  and  the  small  farmer,  who 

78.  No.  4  (Apru  19C3,  p.  46).  Of  couTse.  not  beUig  an  agricultural  receives  from  these  millions  the  sum  of 

This.arUde  u  an  Informal,  running  ac-  expert,  I  am  not  qualified  to  Judge  the  $5  per  month 

count  of  production  coeu  from  many  indi-  accuracy  of  these  sources.  Surely  there  is  a  better  way 

''ITmgrJS^T^as:  "Per-pound  cost  ^^'^   ^  ,^   competent   to   say  which  Mr.  BOOOS.     Mr.  Speaker!  will  the 

of  production  1.  often  20  cents^iSiTiS-  nearer    states    the    facts- the    Depart-  genUeman  yield? 

where  "16  5  to  20  cents."  ihent  s  letter  or  Dr.  Prunty  s  summary.  Mr.  WELTNER.    Yes.  I  shall  be  happy 

(b)  Mississippi  Valley:  "One  of  the  top  However.  I  am  qualified  to  recognize  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

plantations    Is    King   and    Anderson,    near  the  vast  g\ilf  of  difference  between  the  from  Louisiana. 

Clarksdale.  Miss."    "They  are  growing  cotton  two.  Mr.    BOOOS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I   WOUld 

for  about  21  cents  a  pound^"            ,    „,  „  If  cost  figures  of  the  Department  of  Uke  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 

stuJles^n^lai^'^d'sSr^SS  in^^  Agriculture    are    applicable,    then    the  Georgia   for  taking  this   time  to  bring 

Alabama.  Mr.  BuUer  cites  the  following-  $2,232,737   that  the  public   paid   to  the  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  thft 

Machine-harvested   cotton,  average  yield  Boswell  interests  in  California  and  Ari-  House  of  Repreeentative^  the  problem 

800  pounds  per  acre.  zona  hardly  is  enough.    Producing  62.-  confronting  the  entire  cotton  industry 

Large   farms    (200-acre  allotments),    16.8  535  bales  in  1961.  there  would  be  none-  in  the  United  States, 

cents  per  pound.  theless  a  loss  of  $67,505.    If  this  be  the  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  gentleman  from 

smau   farms    (ao-acre   aUotments).   17.6  case,  the  subsidy  should  be  increased.  Georgia.  I  represent  a  congressional  dis- 

'^"iS'vS^rSeducted  before  Unt  cost  com-  ^  ^-  ^^Tunty's  lowest  estimate  is  ap-  trict  which  by  and  large  does  not  pro- 

puted  )                            ««=        i    «.  w-v  com  pucable.  Boswell  not  only  would  have  di^ce  »  pound  of  cotton,  or  if  It  does  pro- 

(d)  North    CaroUna    Kxtenskm    Service,  received  a  public  gift  of  $2,232,737.  but  duce  any,  it  is  negligible.    However,  this 

'quoted  as  reporting  production  costs  of  "top  would  have  made  |i  profit,  at  world  prices,  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  en- 

10  percent  of  the  State's  producers"  as  19  of  $3,511,340.25.  tire   country.      I   have   talked    with   the 

cents  per  pound.  p^^^    j  ^j^  ^ot  attempt  to  arbitrate  cotton   producers  and   with   the   textile 

ual'fa^f^^°n^".HlnJfli^^h^™':;^  the  Issue  of  cost.    I  Offer  no  Judgments,  manufacturers,   and  others,   and   I  am 

ual   farm  record  not  Identified  by  name) :  .       .       -            .            .  .     dlvenrence   of  hopeful  that  before  this  session  is  con- 

16  cents  per  pound.  oniy  tne  laci  oi  a  wiae  aivergence  oi  ...    ^y.     Coneress    will    nasa    a   bin 

(f)  Mississippi  Delta  Farms:  "16-22  cents"  opmions.                   ,  !!?  u       m    k     ?.  ?  f^  •      ♦uP^*      m 
(p'ei).  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Americans  are  to  con-  ^^^^  *"1  ^  \e^P'"^  \  ^^  situaUon. 

(g)  Southeast— Alabama.  Georgia.  North  tinue  to  pay  subsidies  in  excess  of  $608  **'"•  SP«»»er.  I  congratulate  Uie  gen- 
Caroiina.  and  South  CaroUna:  "16-24  cents"  million  annually  to  growers:  if  the  smaU  tleman  and  thank  the  genUeman  for 
^^^L''  .  ^.  .^  .  .  _.^  ^  _^^^  cotton  farmer  is  to  continue  to  receive  ^  },  ^^'^,  r^^„„„  ,  ^.  .  ^.  ..  ^. 
nrSS^iorcc2u"?en^;^:rwi"Sn*^t^  f'S?  from  this  subsidy  but  $5  per  month;  If  ^iJ^^^T^  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
Kgra^Keo?SsS  ^  the  largest  producer  is  to  continue  to  ^V*^^^  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
going  range  of  cosu^^^^  receive    a    subsidy    of    $2.232.737-the  his  comments. 

American   people   should   have   all   the  ~^^^"~^^^^^~~ 

nf'^^t«TnrTL,?.^nJ".?cV,X^^Hri  ?^^  f^cts.    They  are  entitled  to  know  where  CREDIT  UNION  DAY 

of  cotton  production  includes  studies  from  ...                                 m,                     ,.■..^  j  ^ 

represenUtivB    cotton    production    regions  ^heiT  money  goes.    They  are  enUtled  to  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 

from  coast  t6  coast.    Excluding  the  Progres-  know  what  part  of  that  subsidy  is  cost.  bert).     Under    previous    order    of    the 

sive  Farmer  report  of  Mr.  Butler,  wh^ch  un-  and  what  F>art  is  profit.     And  they  are  House,  the  genUeman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

derscores  the  findings  of  the  other  reports,  entitled  to  ask  whether  this  program  is  PatmanI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes, 

the  publications  treat  producuon  costs  fh  to  remain  unchanged  in  spite  of  two-  Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

detau  and  in  comparable  manner.  prfce  cotton  and  all  its  evils.  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

dtS^n^;i?*n^i°n^f*?^fnnn^  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  decades,  farm  my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

ductlon  costs,  per  pound  Unt,  are  as  follows:  -       i,i     \.           '        j  i    ^i.      i^i      i             a  i^ 

1.  North  Car^nT  1966:  18 J3  cenu  at  600  families  have  moved  to  the  cities  in  great  raatter. 

pounds  per  acre  level;   16J  cenu  at  760  multitudes.    There  is  already  a  pressing  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

poimds  per  acre  leveL   '  naUonal     problem     in    unemplojrment.  obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 

a.  Georgia  (72  farmers  In  1957) :  18  cents  With    no    farm    program,    our    Nation  from  Texas? 

at  820  pounds  per  acre  level.  would  doubtless  be  gripped  by  an  im-  There  was  no  obJecUon. 
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CIKOIT  UNION  NCXT  TO  CHUKCH  Df  tlCFOKTAWCB 

IN  MANT  comrrana  or  wobu> 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
Credit  Union  Day.  The  credit  union  Is 
next  in  importanoe  to  the  church  In 
many  communiUes  in  the  world.  The 
Associated  Press  within  the  last  few 
minutes  has  carried  on  the  wire  the  fol- 
lowing statement  about  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  this  morning.  It  is  insert- 
ed herewith : 

WASHurcToir. — ^President  Kennedy  lauded 
credit  unions  today  as  "a  form  of  self-help 
In  the  best  American  tradition." 

Then,  on  National  Credit  Union  Day.  he 
signed  a  bill  that  granu  greater  flexibility 
of  operations  to  federally  chartered  credit 
unions. 

At  a  ceremony  In  bis  office,  Kennedy  said 
credit  unions  perform  a  valuable  function  In 
"permitting  people  to  pool  their  resourvses 
and  obtain  greater  ecoDomlc  security." 

With  a  touch  of  home  "State  pride,  the 
President  said  Massaohusetts  was  ths  first 
State  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  credit  nninn^ 
That  was  54  years  ago.  Now  there  are  unions 
In  every  State. 

"Fourteen  million  American  citizens  have 
used  their  facilities  to  accumulate  $7  billion 
in  savings."  Kennedy  said. 

"With  their  growth  has  [slcl  come  In- 
creased opportunities  for  service — In  teach- 
ing thrift — In  making  credit  available  to  peo- 
ple without  major  asssu  at  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest." 

Standl,ng  behind  the  President  were  Sena- 
tor John  Spaskman,  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
and  Representative  WticHT  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  who  sponsored  the  bill  the 
Chief  Executive  signed. 

They  told  reporters  Credit  Union  Vky  Is 
being  observed  around  the  world  In  70  coun- 
tries which  have  credit  unions. 

We  were  In  the  office  of  the  President 
this  morning  to  witness  the  signing  of 
H.R.  4842.  which  I  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  allow 
Federal  Credit  Unions  greater  fiexibility 
in  their  operations. 

Along  with  me  were  Senator  Sparkman. 
who  guided  the  bill  through  the  Senate; 
J.  Deane  Ganno,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions;  and 
three  top  men  from  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional AssociaUon.;  J.  Orrln  Shipe,  man- 
aging director;  Julius  Stone,  chairman 
of  the  legal  and  legislative  committee, 
and  David  R.  Weinberg,  director  of  the 
legal  and  leglslaUve  department. 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  a  very  excellent 
stetement  about  Cre<ilt  Union  Day.  and 
I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the  Rkcord 
at  this  time. 

Thk  Whitk  Hoitsx  Statcmknt  by  thx 

PaCSlDCNT 

Today,  credit  unions  throughout  ths  Na- 
tion are  celebrating  Crsdlt  Union  Day.  It  Is 
therefore  parUciUarly  apprt^rlate  that  we 
recognize  the  occasion  by  signing  this  blU, 
which  allows  Federal  Credit  Unions  greater 
flexibility  In   their  operation. 

Credt  unions  have  liad  a  long  history  of 
service.  They  perform  a  valuable  function — 
permitting  i>eople  to  pool  their  rssourcss  and 
attain  greater  economic  security.  It  la  a 
form  of  sslf-hslp  in  ths  best  American  tradl- 
Uon. 

Fifty-four  years  ago,  Massachusetts  passed 
the  first  State  law  authorizing  credit  unions. 
Now.  there  are  active  units  In  every  one  of 
the  50  States,  and  thers  la  a  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  Fourteen  million  American  cltl- 
sens  have  used  their  faculties  to  accumulate 
17  billion  In  aavlngs. 

With  their  growth  has  come  Increased  op- 
portunities for  service — in  teaching  thrift — 
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In  making  crsdlt  available  to  people  without 
major  assets  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 
This  legislation,  which  I  am  deUghted  to 
approve,  was  sponsored  by  Congressman  Pat- 
man  and  Seimtor  Spaxkxcan.  Their  long- 
standing Interest  In  credit  unions  Is  known 
to  aU  of  us.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for 
their  leadership. 

Of  course.  Senator  Sparkman  and  I 
were  both  pleased  to  offer  this  assistance 
to  credit  unions. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  parUclpate 
'  In  this  ceremony  at  the  White  House 
which  had  a  dual  purpose.  First,  we  are 
marking  the  ena'ctment  of  HR.  4842,  a 
bill  which  I  sponsored  in  the  House  and 
Senator  Sparkman  in  the  Senate,  and  It 
will  equip  Federal  credit  unions  to  serve 
their  members  more  exjjediUously. 

Second,  we  are  marking  Interna- 
tional Credit  Union  Day.  All  day  today 
credit  union  members  are  gathering 
around  the  globe  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Idea  of  the  foimders  which  have  made 
their  movement  possible. 

Whether  they  are  the  poor  In  Korea 
and  Bolivia  or  Fiji  or  even  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  this  country,  they  are  all 
thankful  that  the  Idea  of  economic  self- 
help  through  credit  unions  has  been 
brought  to  them. 

The  credit  union  movement  has  proved 
Itself  a  stanch  foe  of  loan  sharks  and 
usury  and  has  helped  countless  people  to 
become  economically  self-sufficient. 

The  democraUc  Idea  of  credit  unions 
has  proved  Just  as  stanch  a  foe  of  com- 
munism wherever  the  two  meet.  I  am 
sure  that  when  credit  unions  and  Com- 
munists come  face  to  face.  It  will  be  the 
democracy  of  the  credit  unions  which 
will  triumph. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  leaders  of 
the  credit  union  movement  represented 
by  the  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion for  their  devotion  to  their  fight 
against  high  Interest  costs.  My  best 
wishes  to  all  of  you. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  the  first 
speech  I  made  about  credit  unions  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  over  29  years 
ago.  That  was  on  June  16.  1934,  the 
day  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day  and  became 
the  law  when  President  Roosevelt  signed 
It. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard,  from  my  hometown  of  Texarkana. 
led  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  The 
first  credit  union  was  named  in  his  hon- 
or and  is  still  going  strong  in  Texarkana. 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
the  House  in  support  of  this  bilL  I  be- 
lieve I  was  the  only  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  who  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  In  behalf  of  the  bill  before  It 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee  In 
1934:  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  imtil  1937. 
That  was  in  1934.  I  sponsored  the 
Sheppard  bill  In  the  House  and  did  all 
the  footwork  In  connec"tion  with  Its  pas- 
sage in  the  House,  although  a  number  of 
the  House  Members  were  sympathetic 
and  In  many  ways  helped,  which  is  dis- 
closed by  the  Concrzsstowal  Record  dur- 
ing that  session  of  Congress. 


I  was  reminded  of  these  thoughts 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  October  17  is  International 
Credit  Union  Day.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  act,  credit  unions  have  gone 
a  long  way. 

Not  long  ago,  when  representatives  of 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association 
and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  was  Impressed  to 
learn  of  the  growth  of  these  self-help 
enterprises. 

For  example,  membership  in  U.S. 
credit  imions.  both  State  and  Federal,  is 
nearly  14  million.  Assets  are  over  $7 
billion.  In  1934.  credit  union  statistics 
were  reported  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. Now  they  are  reported  in  mil- 
lions and  billions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  balance  achieved  be- 
tween the  size  and  number  of  State  and 
Federal  credit  unions.  The  balance  in 
membership,  savings,  assets,  and  other 
categories  is  almost  exactly  50-50.  This 
means  that  both  State  and  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  are  doing  a  fine 
job,  and  one  is  not  dominating^e  other. 

There  have  been  some  reports  that 
credit  unions  now  are  abandoning  their 
traditional  concept,  especially  in  the 
vital  area  of  the  common  bond.  Every 
credit  union,  according  to  the  Federal 
and  most  State  acts,  must  have  a  valid 
common  bond. 

These  include  groups  having  ties  of 
occupation  or  association,  or  to  groups 
within  a  well-defined  neighborhood, 
community,  or  rural  district.  The  com- 
munity credit  unions  have  peen  particu- 
larly criticized,  yet  this  is  puzzling  since 
the  very  first  credit  union  in  the  United 
States  was  a  communitywide  credit 
union. 

Par  from  "losing"  their  traditional 
identity,  credit  unions  are  maintaining 
It  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  growth 
that  is  80  striking,  especially  to  their 
competitors,  has  been  brought  about  be- 
cause they  have  filled  a  need.  They  were 
the  first  to  supply  the  common  man  with 
a  safe  place  to  save  and  a  reliable  place 
to  borrow  at  low  cost. 

The  spirit  that  motivated  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  has  now 
extended  to  other  coimtrles.  Credit 
unions  are  now  operative  in  nearly  all 
the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

In  this  work,  the  organized  credit 
union  movement  in  the  United  States  is 
cooperating  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Envelopment,  the  Inter -Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  South  of  the  border.  Just  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  prevalence  of  high 
interest  rates  accounts  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  credit  unions. 

Bolivia  is  an  example  of  a  country 
benefiting  from  credit  union  develop- 
ment. In  1960,  there  were  Just  3  credit 
unions  in  the  country.  Now  there  are 
80.  with  the  equivalent  of  $144,000  in 
U.S.  dollars  saved.  With  proper  support. 
it  Is  estimated  that  there  can  be  300 
credit  unions  operating  there  in  1967. 

This  projection  Is  not  surprising  «?hen 
It  Is  understood  that  the  usual  Interest 
obtainable  on  a  consumer  loan  there  Is 
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10  percent  per  month,  or  130  percent  a  [Mr.  PatmakI  ;  and  In  expressing  my  per-  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 

y***"-  sonal   appreciation  and   that  of  many  can  taxpayer  every  facet  of  this  gigantic 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  the  credit  union  thousands  of  people  in  my  area  for  the  operation  of  the  "untouchable"  few. 

movement:  Well  done,  and  best  wishes  imtirlng  and  farsighted  work  and  vision  Clearly,  the  current  inflated  depletion 

for  the  future.  on  his  part  which  has  brought  this  move-  allowance  is  an  unnecessary  Indulgence 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ment  along  to  its  present  state.  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 

gentleman  yield?  Countless  numbers  of  people  in  my  In  favor  of  one  of  this  Nation's  most 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  jrield  too^e  dlstin-  area,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country,  prosperous  industries.    The  loss  of  reve- 

guished    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.  have  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  gen-  nue  to  the  Government  from  the  27 Vi- 

GoNZALEzL  tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  on  this  paj-cent  allowance  for  oil  and  gas,  as  well 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very  distinguished  and  important  committee  as  from  similar  allowances  to  mining 
much.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  dls-  of  the  House.  and  other  industries  at  somewhat  lower 
tingulshed  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  I  should  like  to  say  also  that  I  have  rates,  has  been  enormous, 
and  the  most  able  chairman  of  the  Com-  had  some  opportunity  to  observe,  as  the  In  1957  the  total  tax  deductions  for 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  pointed  out,  US.  corporations  under  depletion  pro- 
House  of  Representatives,  our  own  col-  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  credit  imlons  visions  was  $3  billion,  of  which  the  oil 
league  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  ) ,  has  throughout  the  rest  of  this  hemisphere,  and  gas  industry  alone  accounted  for  $2 
yielded  in  order  to  enable  me  to  add  my  in  Central  and  South  America,  has  been  billion.  At  the  same  time,  the  oil  in- 
comments  to  his.  In  other  words,  those  one  of  the  really  stabilizing  factors  in  dustry  was  spending  approximately  $5 
of  us  who  have  benefited  immeasiirably  the  economies  of  those  countries.  ^  In  billion  annually  for  exploration  and  de- 
by  the  credit  union  movement  do  find  Peru,  for  example,  Father  Daniel  Mc-  velopment,  with  $1  billion  lost  down  dry 
that  it  is  a  happy  occasion  to  congrat-  Lellan,  a  Maryknoll  priest,  whom  I  have  holes  each  year.  In  other  words,  the 
ulate  the  movement  on  its  anniversary  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  began  a  credit  Government  is  "providing  $1  billion  or 
and  particularly  our  distingtiished  chair-  imion  with  some  23  Indians  in  a  little  more  annually  in  tax  relief  to  the  oil 
man  and  colleague  because  of  the  tre-  mountain  village  at  Puno,  who,  between  industry  under  the  heading  of  depletion 
mendous  work  that  he  has  done  in  behalf  them,  were  able  to  put  together  the  allowances — for  no  reason  better  than 
of  providing  consumer  credit  in  the  most  munificent  simi  of  only  $30.  But  this  undisguised  favoritism.  Calculation  of 
obtainable  form  for  countless  thousands  was  the  «nly  source  of  available  credit  the  $5  billion  ventured  and  $1  billion  lost 
of  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  for  these  people  to  buy  such  things  as  yearly  on  the  single  exploration  aspect 
it.  For  example.  In  my  district  Federal  seed,  fertilizer,  and  the  necessary  im-  of  the  oil-production  process  would  allow 
credit  unions  have  grown  tremendously,  plements  to  ply  the  farming  of  their  complete  coverage  of  the  loss  at  a  deple- 
There\|u«  85  credit  unions  in  Bexar  acres,  to  get  from  the  patrimony  of  tlon  rate  of  only  20  percent. 
County,  Tex.,  which  is  the  20th  Con-  their  land  what  they  could  to  see  a  better  The  reasonable  reduction  of  the  deple- 
gresslonal  District,  with  69,202  members,  tomorrow  for  their  children.  tlon  rate  for  oil  and  gas  is  a  necessity; 
Their  assets  amount  to  $28,518,600.  The  The  movement  has  gone  on  in  that  ^^  complete  elimination  is  also  a  pos- 
loans  outstanding  represent  $24,482,700  country  imtil  today  I  am  Informed  there  sibility  to  be  considered.  There  is  no 
and  the  savings  reflect  $25,399,300.  are  more  than  200  credit  unions,  all  of  magic  associated  with  the  current  rate: 

Incidentally.  a  very  Important  point  to  them  highly  successful,  and  with  a  neg-  27  Vi  percent  Is  nothing  more  than  the 

make   is   that   the   Bureau   of    Federal  liglble  bad -debt  loss.    This  has  proven  result  of  a  37-year-old  legislative  com- 

Credlt  Unions  is  a  Government  agency  that  those  people  are  worthy  of  credit,  promise.    Fixing  a  new  rate  is  bound  to 

requiring  no  tax  money.    It  is  supported  that  given  the  opportunity  to  pull  them-  be  equally  arbitrary,  but  at  least  it  could 

by    supervisory    and    examination    fees  selves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps  they  be  more  in  line  with  later  and  more  ra- 

paid  by  the  credit  unions.  do  so.  tional  depletion  allowances  on  other  nat- 

I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  this  This,  in  my  opinion,  has  become  a  ural  resources. 

chance  to  make  public  a  statement  of  iorm  of  grassroots  help  that  has  been  At  27  Vi  percent:  Oil,  gas. 

accogiplishments  because  on  a  firsthand  very  practical,  and  has  aided  and  assisted  At  23  percent:  Bauxite,  lead,  mercury, 

basis  I  have  knowledge  of  the  tremen-  those  friendly  countries  to  the  south  of  nickel,  platinum,  zinc,  tin,  uranium,  sul- 

dous  good  it  has  done  individuals  and  us-    For  this,  too,  I  thank  the*distin-  fur. 

families  In  my  home  district.   And  I  wish  giiished    gentleman    from    TexiEt^    [Mr.  At  15  percent:  Clay,  gold,  iron,  slate, 
to  make  patent  the  tremendous  contrl-  Patman],  who  deserves  great  congratu-  marble,  copper,  silver,  gypsum, 
bution  that  the  distingiilshed  chairman  lations.  At  10  percent:  Coal  and  others. 
of   the   House   Banking   and   Currency  Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  Conclusion:  Oil  and  gas  prosper,  yet 
CcMnmlttee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ^   thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  enjoy  a  27 '/^-percent  rate;  while  coal,  a 
[Mr.  Patmak],  the  dean  of  our  Texas  from  the  Fort  Worth  area  in  Texas  who  fiounderlng  and  hard-pressed  Industry,  is 
delegation,  has  made  personally  in  this  ^i**  heen  a  good  friend  of   the  credit  given  only  a  10-percent  tax  break. 
regard.  union    movement.    He    has    been    very  Taking  an  arbitrary  but  reasonable  re- 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  helpful  in  the  passing  of  many  bills  in  duction    to    15    percent,    and   complete 
to   thank   the   gentleman    from   Be:far  support  of  the  credit  unions.    I  appre-  elimination,  the  following  revenues  would 
County,  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  the  dis-  ^^^^  his  contribution  to  this  debate.  accrue  to  the  Government: 
tingulshed  Congressman  from  that  dls-  ,  Revenue   effect  of  redudnff  or  eliminating 

trict,  for  his  remarks.     He  is  a  member                                                     percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gaa 

of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-  ^^  DEPLETION  PREFERENTIAL  [in  miUiona  of  dollars] 

rency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  LEGISLATION — PART  n  27 «4  to  15  percent: 

and  has  helped  to  sponsor  and  has  spon-  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore      Un-  Oroes  revenue  increase  (immediate).      390 

sored,  every  credit  union  bill  that  has  der  previous  order  ^  the  House  the  gen-        Longmn  dividend  effect... -66 

been  before  that  committee.    He  is  one  Ueman  from  New  York    [Mr.  Dulski]  vt  «.vn.,#.  inrr.««- .nr„..iw         7^ 

of  the  best  supporters  that  the  credit  is  recognized  for  1  hour  Net  revenue  increase  annually. .      825 

unions  have  on  our  committee  in  the  Mr.    DUI^KI.    Mr.   Speaker,   a    few  27'/,  to  o  percent 

House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  Con-  weeks  have  gone  by  since  I  addressed  the        Ofom  revenue  increase.. 926 

gress.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  fine  report  House  on  preferential  legislation  for  the        Longrun  dividend  effect - 126 

from  his  own  district  about  the  advance-  oil  interests.                                                                                                              

ment  and  progress  of  the  credit  unions  More  informaUon  has  come  to  light  ***'  revenue  increase  annually..      800 

^^^^■^^^'rrr^     m,     «       ..          \,    w  °^  ^"^^  ^^^  industry  which  has  thrived  Whatever  the  system,  each  percentage 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  on  the  27  V2 -percent  oU  depletion  aCllow-  point  reducUon  in  the  oil  depletion  al- 

gentleman  yield?  ance    so    generously    provided    by    the  lowance  is  worth  about  $32  million  an- 

Mr.  PATB4AN.    I  yield  to  my  colleague  American  public  over  the  years.    Let  us  nually  in  additional  tax  revenue.    In  an 

from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright].  make  no  mistake,  these  oil  boys  know  industry  where  exploration  requires  less 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  their  way  around.    To  get  information  time,  less  equipment,  and  less  financial 

would  like  to  Join  in  expressing  my  con-  on  this  subject  can  be  likened  to  pulling  risk  than  ever  before,  this  windfall  to  oil 

gratulations  to   our  distinguished   col-  teeth,  but  I  intend  to  continue  my  re-  corporations  should  be  modified  or  ellm- 

league,  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  lentless  drive  to  get  to  the  bottom  and  inated. 
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To  give  you  a  brief  summary  on  the 
positions  taken  by  past  Congresses  and 
administrations,  I  include  the  following: 

Congress  has  investigated  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  nine  times  since  1926. 

In  1933-34:  Investigation  of  ad- 
ministration's abolition  proiMsals — no 
changes. 

In  1937:  Investigation  of  admin- 
istration's abolition  proixxsals — no 
changes. 

In  1941-42:  Investigation  of  admm- 
istration's  abolition  proposals — no 
changes. 

In  1950:  Investigation  of  administra- 
tion's reduction  proposals — no  changes. 

In  1951,  1954,  195B.  1959:  Senate  up- 
held existing  rate.  There  are,  however, 
signs  of  increasing  Senate  support  for 
the  downward  modification  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  as  evidenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  rollcall  votes: 

In  1951:  71  against,  9  for. 


In  1958:  63  against,  26  for. 

In  1959:  58  against,  31  for;  and  54 
against,  21  for— and  in  these  two  roll- 
calls,  more  of  the  nonvoting  Senators 
announced  for  the  bills  than  announced 
against. 

Roosevelt  administration:  Favored 
abolition. 

Truman  administration:  Favored  re- 
duction to  15  percent. 

Eisenhower  administration:  Took  no 
public  position. 

Kennedy  administration:  Current  tax 
proposals  take  a  back-door  approach  to 
reducing  the  depletion  allowance,  refiect- 
ing  first,  preference  for  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion scheme;  second,  feeling  that  com- 
panies can  bear  additional  tax  burdens 
more  easily  than  can  individuals. 

I  have  also  come  across  the  following 
table  which  presents  some  very  interest- 
ing facts:  ] 


RcUio  of  net  income  after  laxet  to  net  aesets  in  the  oil  industry  and  others,  1947-68 
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»  .\bo,  chart  includes  more  oU  oompanlo  than  companies  In  any  other.  CTt«*orjr;  reiehbiR  ftirthw  down  the  corpo- 
nite  scale  probably  l>ai  the  eOect  ot  lowerbig  thf  ovwhII  profits  for  an  industry  as  the  mac  margtnuUy  successful 
corporatloos  ar^  ftpirtd  In. 

'  Catefortea  eombtead  In  these  yean. 

Source:  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  , 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  a«  Indkistry  was  one  elfUie  top  3  most  profltabJe  induatricB  in  6  of  the  aborr  12  years. 
1  he  oU  iDdusU-y  was  more  iJrofiu»)le  thati  every  one  of  the  1362  Industries  grouped  under  total  manulteturinz 
to  eTta-y  one  of  the  al>ove  12  ytara,  ofl  exceeding  total  manufacturing  by  the  foUowlng  percentages  each  year- 
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This  completes  part  II  of  my  disserta- 
tion on  this  tax  bonanza  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  public. 

I  shall  continue  my  spadework  for 
more  facts,  and  I  hope  soon  to  give  you 
additional  highlights  on  this  preferential 
legislation. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row night  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HJL 
8720.  « 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albirt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  has  been  the 
understanding  that  requests  to  transact 
business  of  a  general  nature  in  the  House 
would  not  be  brought  up  after  the  House 
goes  into  special  orders. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this  re- 
quest, but  I  here  and  now  serve  notice 
that  I  will  object  to  any  future  requests 
to  transact  business  of  a  general  nature 
affecting  all  of  the  House  after  we  go  to 
special  orders.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  will  be  the  last  such  unan- 
imous consent  that  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  May  I  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
there  was  every  intention  of  presenting 
this  request  prior  to  the  time  the  House 
went  into  special  orders,  but  through 
inadvertence  that  did  not  occur.    It  has 


been  cleared  with  the  leadership  and 
members  of  both  parties  who  are  con- 
cerned with  It.  I  thank  the  gentl«nan 
for  withholding  his  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 


THE  CAUSE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND 
HUMAN  DIGNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
Gonzalez!  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CJONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecti(»i  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  every  American  and 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  humsm 
dignity. 

We  stand  here  a  full  100  years  after 
the  Emancipation  Proclamaticm  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  tiie  slaves.  Yet 
many  of  the  traditions  and  trappmgs  of 
that  evil  institution — slavery — still  ex- 
ist. We  stand  here  10  years  after  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  sepa- 
rate educational  facilities  are  inherently 
unequal  and  deprives  members  of  the 
minority  group  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. And  the  14Ui  amendment  was  en- 
acted to  implement  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Yet  the  old  attitudes  and 
patterns  of  behAvior  persist  and  children 
are  denied  the  opportunities  of  education 
and  of  bettering  themselves  by  those  of 
us  who  are  older  and  presumably  wiser, 
on  the  simple  basis  that  the  skin  color  of 
some  children  is  a  shade  or  two  darker 
thjm  ot^rs.  We  are  a  nation  founded 
by  a  group  who  fled  the  Old  World  be- 
cause of  religious  persecution.  We  are 
a  nation  built  on  the  rock  of  belief  that 
"all  men  are  created  equaL"  Yet  we  are 
not  free  from  intolerance  and  unreason- 
able discrimination. 

We  tell  ourselves  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  the  message  of  peace  and  good 
wilL  Yet  we  resort  to  violence  in  our 
own  land.  For  many  American  Negroes 
street,  homes,  and  even  churches  hav? 
been  made  unsafe  places. 

Yet  when  it  became  known  that  some 
of  us  would  on  this  day  speak  out  against 
these  practices  and  express  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  American  brand  of  terrorism, 
some  persons  met  us  with  doubts  and 
skepticism.  They  have  asked  us  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  They  have  said  that 
by  speaking  out  today  from  the  floor  of 
this  House  matters  would  be  aggravated. 
They  have  warned  that  the  situation 
would  be  stirred  up.  I  guess  they  mean 
now  that  the  dust  from  the  latest  bomb- 
ings and  the  freshest  graves  has  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  stir  up  a 
whirlwind  that  has  wrecked  a  number 
of  cities  and  killed  and  wounded  people. 
That  whirlwind  is  already  stirred  up. 
We  speak  today  in  the  belief  that  a 
wound  covered  and  neglected  is  more 
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Ukely  to  fester  and  became  infected  than 
to  heal  by  Itself.  We  speak  to  lift  the 
bandages  of  apathy  and  the  callouses 
of  indifference,  not  to  aggravate  the 
wounds.  Our  goals  are  to  seek  ways 
to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done, 
and  most  importantly  to  prevent  further 
damage.  To  be  unconcerned  with  the 
problems  of  our  time  today  is  sinful  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  To  be  silent 
is  criminal 

We  realize  that  we  will  win  no  con- 
verts on  this  day  among  our  fellow  clti- 
sens  who  do  not  eu^cept  our  values.  To 
them  the  old  way  of  life  Is  apparently 
more  Important  than  the  dignity  and 
well-being  of  the  minority  groups.  We 
do  not  demand  that  segregationists  be- 
come Integrationists.  We  are  not  un- 
realistic. But  these  matters  must  be 
discussed  in  public  despite  the  discom- 
fort that  results.  The  alternative  of 
silence  is  the  pathway  to  a  wasteland. 
A  wasteland  of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
that  will  herald  devastation  of  a  material 
kind  that  even  the  simplest  of  xis  will 
know  and  understand. 

The  lessons  6t  history  are  often  for- 
gotten. The  next  generation  is  not 
necessarily  wiser  than  the  last.  But  how 
can  we  forget  the  lessons  of  World  War 
n?  How  can  we  forget  the  men  and 
bosrs  who  died  fighting  the  racial  mad- 
ness of  Adolph  Hitler?  The  people  were 
silent  in  Nazi  Germany.  Nazi  thugs 
burned  synagogues  and  those  who  did 
not  participate  were  silent.  They  passed 
the  infamous  Nuremberg  laws  to  make 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  and 
bigotry  the  law  of  the  land,  and  those 
who  did  not  actually  welcome  their  new- 
found advantages  over  the  minority 
groups  were  silent.  They  beat  up  Jews 
on  the  streets,  old  and  young,  women 
and  children.  And  those  that  did  not 
actually  strike  blows  were  silent.  In- 
evitably the  racial  and  religious  hatred 
led  to  violence.  When  the  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  Im- 
prisoned in  the  concentration  camps  and 
murdered  In  the  gas  chambers  those  who 
were  not  present  were  silent. 

Those  who  acquiesced  by  their  silence 
were  as  guilty  as  those  who  held  the 
torches,  who  threw  the  bomte,  who 
pulled  the  triggers  and  who  closed  the 
doors  to  the  gas  chambers.  Yet  the 
soldiers  protest  that  they  were  only  fol- 
lowing orders.  The  Eichmanns  protest 
that  they  were  only  following  orders. 
The  citizens  protest  that  they  did  not 
realize  what  was  happening  and  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  about  It. 
Some,  even  today,  say  that  it  was  some- 
how the  victims'  fault  for  getting  them- 
selves exterminated. 

They  say  they  were  not  responsible. 
But  they  were.  The  ones  who  remained 
silent  were  as  guilty  as  those  who  shouted 
"Hell  Hitler."  The  businessmen  who 
manufactured  the  gas  and  the  furnaces 
In  which  the  bodies  were  cremated  were 
as  guilty  as  those  who  gave  the  orders 
for  the  executions.  This  was  the  waste- 
land in  Nazi  Germany. 

There  is  a  dangerous  degree  of  indif- 
ference to  the  sufferings  of  fellow  human 
beings  amongst  Americans  today.  There 
are  reports  that  some  of  us  are  blaming 


the    Negroes    for    getting    themselves 
beaten  and  killed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  ridiculous  accusa- 
tion. It  is  an  excuse  and  an  attempt  to 
dodge  reality.  People  do  not  want  them- 
selves hosed  down  and  prodded  with 
electric  prod  sticks.  People  do  not  want 
themselves  attacked  by  dogs.  People  do 
not  want  themselves  beaten  and  bombed, 
maimed  and  murdered. 

The  words  "national  disgrace"  are 
Appropriate  to  describe  the  violent  course 
that  the  civil  rights  movement  has  taken. 
But  to  blame  the  Negroes  and  the  other 
minority  groups  for  the  violence  inflicted 
on  them  is  a  twisted  form  of  reasoning. 
We  are  here  today  to  blame  no  particular 
community.  State,  or  region.  We  blame 
no  group.  We  are  all  responsible.  Even 
those  of  us  who  live  In  districts  where 
there  are  relatively  few  Negroes  are 
guilty  if  we  remain  silent.  But  while 
we  come  not  to  blame  anyone,  none  are 
blameless. 

That  is  the  message  we  are  trying 
to  convey  to  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  today.  We  plead  not  only  for 
reason  and  sanity,  not  only  for  non- 
violence. We  ask  every  American  to  re- 
flect on  the  problems  in  his  country,  to 
raise  his  voice  wherever  It  is  necessary, 
to  cry  out  against  hatred  and  violence! 
To  implement  this  objective  and  to 
clarify  the  matter  of  law  enforcement. 
I  make  the  following  reqxiests: 

First.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  passing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960.  and  particularly  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  criminal  vio- 
lations of  using  or  possessing  explosives. 
Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  who  has 
jurisdiction  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
these  crimes.  If  there  is  official  doubt 
in  Federal  agencies  then  Congress  has  a 
right  to  know  about  It  and  Congress 
ought  to  know  about  it  through  official 
channels.  I.  therefore,  request  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  convey  to  this  Congress 
their  position  on  this  portion  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  Jurisdiction  to  Investi- 
gate and  prosecute  under  section  1074 
of  the  act. 

Second.  I  ask  every  American  who  has 
not  spoken  out  on  this  subject  to  com- 
municate with  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials  in  their  communities  and  States, 
with  the  communications  media  and 
with  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  Let 
yom-selves  be  heard  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  nonviolence. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
taking  this  q;>ecial  order,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  appropriate  at  this 
time  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  be  expressing  their  concern  over 
this  very  serious  problem,  which  casta 
shame  upon  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I.  too,  should  like  to 
express  my  congratulations  and  appreci- 
ation to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  deep  interest  in  this  matter. 

It  is  typical  of  the  deep  humanity  and 
the  inherently  sympathetic  nature  of  my 
colleague  from  San  Antonio,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  that 
he  would  feel  ,so  keenly  the  violence 
which  recently  has  punctuated  race  re- 
lations in  our  country,  culminating  in 
the  wanton  slajring  of  four  innocent 
children  on  a  Sunday  morning  while 
they  were  in  church. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  strange  that  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  would  feel 
a  tragic  sense  of  loss  nor  an  impelling 
personal  responsibility  to  speak  out  over 
such  a  senseless  deed.  That  such  a  thing 
could  happen  at  all  is  a  symptom  of  a 
sickness  in  our  society.  It  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  Indeed  if  our  culture  had 
become  so  brutalized  as  to  lose  the  capac- 
ity for  moral  outrage  or  sensitivity  to 
so  needless  a  loss. 

The  loss  of  any  child  of  this  land,  and 
the  unspeakable  anguish  visited  upon 
the  parents.  Is  In  one  sense  a  loss  to  us 
all.  The  sunrises  these  children  will 
never  see  could  have  been  as  beautiful 
to  them  as  to  my  own  children,  the  sim- 
ple joys  of  noontime  play  as  sweet,  the 
dally  dramas  of  triumph  and  disappoint- 
ment as  poignant,  their  evening  prayers 
as  precious. 

How  purposeless  a  loss.  Pour  little 
lives  sacrificed  upon  the  pagan  altar  of 
hatred.  How  innocent  were  they  of  the 
violent,  raging  tide  of  uncontrolled  an- 
ger which  crushed  the  breath  from  their 
bodies.  How  blameless  were  they  for  the 
forces  of  ugly  unreasoning  conflict  which 
motivated  their  assassins.  Their  only 
crime  was  being  bom  at  a  time  when 
some  Americans  have  been  taught  to 
hate  one  another.  They  were  too  young 
to  hate  or  even  to  know  what  It  was  all 
about. 

What  insanity  possessed  their  slayers? 
To  what  depths  of  depravity  must  a 
man  sink  to  throw  a  bomb  In  a  church 
where  people  have  gone  to  worship  the 
God  of  love  who,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us. 
"created  of  one  blood*  all  the  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth"? 

It  is  the  Insanity  of  race  hatred.  And 
Insanity  it  is.  Why  In  the  name  of  rea- 
son would  I  hate  my  friend.  "Bob"  Nix, 
or  my  friend.  "Bill"  Dawson?  What 
difference,  beneath  the  skin.  Is  there  be- 
tween us?  Do  they  not  dream  the  same 
dreams  as  I?  Do  they  not  serve  the 
same  country?  Eto  they  love  this  land 
any  less?  What  have  tljfey  done  to  me 
except  befriend  me?  I  tell  you  I  would, 
be  Insane  If  I  felt  for  them  anything  but> 
kindliness  and  friendship. 

And  this  Is  what  Is  wrong.  The  sane 
men  have  been  silent,  and  the  Insane 
men  have  spoken.  Harsh  voices  honed 
on  hatred,  they  have  spewed  out  the 
poison  of  prejudice.  Men  of  reason  and 
responsible  restraint  have  muted  their 
message  and  defaulted  their  obligation; 
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while  men  of  violent  Irresponsibility 
have  screamed  from  the  rooftops.  They 
have  fanned  the  flames  of  passion  and 
made  a  shambles  of  the  dignity  of  law. 
This  Is  by  no  means  the  first  act  of 
violence  to  cast  its  dark  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  our  land.  It  is  only  perhaps 
the  most  depraved.  But  we  who  deplore 
it  cannot,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  dmply 
wash  our  hands  of  the  blood  of  these 
little  children  at  this  Sunday  school  nor 
of  the  other  innocent  victims  of  violence. 
Though  perhaps  it  was  not  our  dem- 
agoguery  that  caused  it,  we  of  good  will 
somehow  did  not  offer  the  leadership 
that  could  have  prevented  it. 

Whom  do  we  serve  when  we  allow 
this  land  so  blessed  with  benefits  of 
every  kind  to  become  divided  by  bitter- 
ness? We  need  our  national  unity  to- 
day perhaps  more  than  ever  in  the 
face  of  an  international  ideological 
challenge  to  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
Surely  it  is  not  a  time  to  let  the  mantle 
of  leadership  fall  to  those  agitated  ones 
in  our  midst,  on  either  side,  who  divide 
Americans  against  Americans. 

Sentimentally  and  emotionally.  I  have 
an  attachment  for  the  South.  It  is  the 
land  of  my  forebears.  It  has  some  fine 
and  noble  traditions.  But  hatred  is  not 
one  of  them.  Bitterness  is  not  one  of 
them.  Twisted,  warped  prejudice  is  not 
one.    Violence  Is  not  one. 

Graciousness  is  one  of  them.  Respon- 
sibility is  one  of  them.  The  courage  to 
do  what  is  right  is  one.  Compassion  and 
the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  were  among 
the  patrician  virtues  of  the  South.  And 
a  reverence  for  law. 

I  may  not  wholly  agree  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  precise  means 
of  solution  for  this  problem  which  more 
and  more  preoccupies  us.  But  as  reason- 
able men  we  can  find  solutions.  May 
we  try  as  hard  to  understand  one  another 
as  we  strive  to  be  understood.  And  may 
we  not  abandon  the  leadership  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  hard  and  evil.  For 
if  we  do.  the  fault  will  be  our  own. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  dlsUngulshed  col- 
league from  Port  Worth,  Tex.  [Mr. 
Wright]  for  his  very  apt  and  able  ex- 
pressions and  for  his  leadership  In  his 
own  community  and  the  progress  his 
community  has  recently  made  through 
voluntary  desegregation  of  practically 
every  pubLc  accommodation  In  the  city. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Gill]. 
Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  ixs 
who  speak  today  In  favor  of  an  effective 
civil  rights  bill  do  so  In  full  realization 
of  the  strong  crosscurrents  of  feeling 
that  exist  In  this  House  on  the  issue.  The 
crosscurrents — this  emotfonal  confu- 
sion if  you  will— that  exist  here  merely 
reflect  similar  feelings  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Our  plea  is  a  simple  one:  that  Con- 
gress lead  the  Nation  away  from  its 
confusion,  not  attempt  to  mirror  It. 

Indeed,  the  mythical  man  from  outer 
space  would  have  great  trouble  under- 
standing our  current  confusion  over 
civil  rights.  Why  should  a  people 
bound   together   by  the  principle  that 


all  men  are  created  equal  have  difficulty 
writing  a  piece  of  legislation  that  says 
just  that?  It  Is  certainly  not  my  pur- 
pose to  attempt  to  analyze  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  snarl  that  we  as 
a  nation  have  created  for  ourselves;  I 
merely  hope  to  add  a  thought  or  two 
about  the  practical  political  problem 
that  we  face  here  In  the  House. 

Inevitably,  In  any  discussion  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  our  brethren  from  the 
Southern  States  emerge  as  the  devils. 
This  Is  unfortunate  from  a  number  of 
respects.  Certainly  all  of  us  recognize 
that  many  of  the  most  competent  and 
skilled  Members  of  this  House  are  from 
Southern  States;  the  longer  we  are  here 
the  more  we  come  to  note  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  from  this  area  have  no 
personal  connection  with  racial  bigotry 
or  hate.  However,  we  can  all  recognize 
the  political  bind  in  which  some  find 
themselves.  A  web  of  circumstance  at 
least  a  century  deep  makes  it  Dolitically 
impossible  for  most  of  them  td  support 
effective  civil  rights  legislation. 

So  be  It.  This  means  that  the  burden 
of  passing  such  a  bill  falls  on  the  rest 
of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are 
more  favorably  placed.  Similarly,  It 
follows  that  the  responsibility  for  any 
failure  must  fall  largely  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  of  us  of  both  parties  from  the 
north,  the  east,  the  west,  and  Indeed  the 
far,  far  west  of  Hawaii. 

And  we  shall  fail  if  we  cannot  pass  a 
strong  and  effective  civil  rights  bill  that 
win,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  "unfuse" 
the  Negro  revolution.  What  Is  strong 
and  effective  is  always  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment, but  suffice  it  to  say  that  any  legis- 
lation we  pass  must  give  the  Americans 
of  Negro  ancestry  easy,  speedy,  and  ef- 
fective access  to  process  of  law  and  the 
various  avenues  of  government  to  right 
their  legitimate  wrongs.  There  is  no 
other  way  that  responsible  Negro  leader- 
ship can  lead  its  people  away  from  the 
streets  and  Into  the  normal  processes  of 
our  society.  If  we  fall— If  we  cannot 
move  the  demonstrations  off  the  streets, 
we  may  find  our  Nation  drifting  into  the 
whirlpool  of  hardened  racial  attitudes, 
where  human  communication  fails,  and 
we  are  sucked  toward  the  bottomless 
vortex  into  which  South  Africa  has 
fallen. 

If  we  are  going  to  understand  the  type 
of  law  we  must  pass,  I  submit  we  must 
ufulerstand  the  nature  of  the  revolution 
It  Is  designed  to  meet.  It  has  been  said 
that  abject  poverty  and  degradation  does 
not  breed  revolution ;  it  is  rising  expecta- 
tions. This  is  certainly  true  of  the  racial 
movement  In  America  today.  The  pace 
and  solutions  of  yesterday  are  not 
enough;  indeed  the  pace  and  solutions 
of  today  can  be  utterly  Inadequate  to- 
morrow. 

Our  task.  In  theory,  is  simple :  We  have 
to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  which  will  "un- 
fuse" our  racial  revolution  not  only  to- 
day, but  tomorrow  and.  In  the  years  to 
come.  If  we  temporize,  cut  back,  com- 
promise for  the  sake  of  compromise,  and 
look  to  the  Ills  of  yesterday  and  not  the 
needs  of  tomorrow,  we  will  have  failed. 
Let  us  get  to  specifics.  The  reasonably 
strong  and  effective  civil  rights  bill  ap- 


proved by  the  judiciary  subcommittee  Is 
now  reported  to  be  In  the  process  of  com- 
promise, or  In  a  less  complimentary 
phrase,  cut  back  to  a  form  satisfactory 
to  the  Republican  leadership.  Re- 
portedly the  cutback  is  necessary  to  In- 
sure passage,  and  the  slings  and  arrows 
for  this  move  are  being  accepted,  gen- 
erously, by  the  Attorney  General.  "We 
want  a  bill,  not  an  issue,"  is  the  cry  today. 
We  can  all  agree.  But  the  question  re- 
mains: What  kind  of  a  bill?  Do  they 
mean  just  any  bill  so  that  we  can  go 
home  for  Christmas  and  tell  everyone 
that  we  are  In  favor  of  civil  rights — not 
too  much,  mind  you,  but  just  enough? 
We  are  still  faced  with  the  dilemma 
that  the  bill  we  pass  must  be  effective 
enough  to  work  tomorrow,  not  yesterday. 
We  cannot  compromise  imtil  it  is  mean- 
ingless in  the  context  of  what  history  will 
surely  bring  us. 

The  more  practical  among  us  will  nod 
sagely  and  say  that  compromise  is  part 
of  our  legislative  process,  and  this4s  true. 
They  will  also  say  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none,  and  this  is  often  true. 
However,  I  sometimes  have  the  feeling 
that  some  of  the  amateur  strategists  on 
Constitution  Avenue  have  memorized 
these  dicta  without  reading  the  footnotes. 
Surely  some  compromise  is  essential  to 
the  passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill,  but  the 
timing  Is  just  as  Important  as  the  com- 
promise itself.  If  we  cut  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, cut  it  again  on  the  floor,  and  cut  it 
again  to  resolve  the  Senate  filibuster,  just 
what  will  we  have  left?  Will  it  mean 
anything?  Will  It  unfuse  the  racial  dis- 
turbances or  merely  act  as  a  salve  for 
our  own  conscience?  Should  not  those 
who  now  appear  so  anxious  to  lay  them- 
selves as  live  offerings  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  goddess  of  political  compromise, 
wonder  a  little  at  what  happens  next? 
May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  com- 
promise on  a  compromise  on  a  com- 
promise will  not  make  these  willing 
young  men  statesmen — it  will  merely 
make  them  the  laughingstock  of  the  old 
pros  In  these  halls,  ^and  failures  In  the 
eyes  of  their  friends. 

I  hope  that  nothing  said  here  today 
will  tend  to  make  this  bill  a  partisan 
issue — it  should  not  be.  Rather  let  this 
be  a  call  for  those  of  us  who  know  the 
importance  of  strong  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  who  are  in  positions  where  we 
can  support  It  vigorously  and  openly,  to 
lock  arms,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
and  hold  for  a  bill  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  tomorrow.  Surely  we  can  do 
this  without  rancor,  without  name  call- 
ing, and  with  understanding  of  the  pre- 
dicament of  many  of  our  brethren.  We 
need  not  fall;  Indeed,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fall. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  want  to 
asK  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii'  [Mr.  Gill] .  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  I  had  read  In  the  morning 
press  that  the  so-called  retreat  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  a 
stronger  civil  rights  bill  was  made  at  the 
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reiiuest  of  Attorney  General  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy*  rather  than  the  members  on 
the  cooEunlttee.  Is  that  correct  or  In- 
correct? 

Mr.  OTTJ.  I  believe  I  mentioned  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  decided  to  take 
the  credit  for  such  a  retreat,  if  indeed 
there  was  one.  and  it  was  so  stated  in 
the  paper  and  was  so  stated  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  about  it?  Was  it  a  retreat  or 
was  it  not  a  retreat? 

Mr.  GILL.  I  would  say,  although  I 
am  not  on  the  committee  and  cannot 
speak  with  any  authority  other  than 
hearsay,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  im- 
passe. Most  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee filnd  various  other  members  of 
the  full  committee  are  reported  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  stronger  bill  and 
various  other  people,  including  members 
of  both  parties,  are  reported  as  being 
against  it.  The  attempt  then  is  to  find 
a  cmnpromise.  The  only  objection  I  am 
raising  to  this — and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree — Is  that  if  we  compro- 
mise too  much,  in  too  many  places  and 
too  soon  with  the  opponents  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  we  may  not  have  a 
meaningful  bill.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  disastrous  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  hear 
the  Attorney  General  on  television  the 
other  evening,  following  his  meeting  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  when 
there  was  an  agreement  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  there  should  be  a  retreat? 
Did  the  gentleman  hear  the  Attorney 
General  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
necessity  for  the  retreat,  or  his  statement 
in  that  connection? 

Mr.  GILL.  No;  I  merely  read  the  re- 
marks of  the  Attorney  General  as  re- 
ported in  the  press. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  said  that  the 
retreat,  in  his  opinion,  was  necessary  be- 
cause they  needed  60  to  80  Republican 
votes.  Now  let  me  ask  the  gentleman. 
What  is  the  Democrat  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  idea?  I  am  sure  he 
does. 

Mr.  GILL.  I  think  what  is  being  said 
here  today  Is  very  definite  affirmation  of 
•  what  I  Just  said  this  should  not  be  a 
partisan  issue.  It  requires  votes  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  And  it  further  illus- 
trates that  the  people  who  ase  suggesting 
compromise  at  this  point  may  be  open- 
ing themselves  to  ridicule  by  some  of 
the  old  pros. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  need  a  single  Republican 
vote  on  the  basis  of  the  Democrat  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  any  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  GILL.  I  would  suggest  very  strong- 
ly to  the  gentleman  that  even  if  we  did 
not  need  Republican  votes — which,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case — it  would  still  be 


very  wise  and  good  for  the  country  If  we 
had  a  strong  majority  of  the  Republicans 
voting  with  us  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 
This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
all  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  wish  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  keep  It  out  of  par- 
tisanship, because  he  certainly  put  it  on 
a  partisan  basis  on  television  the  other 
evening. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  , 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  has 
been  studying  the  subject  of  a  civil  rights 
bUl  for  some  tiiiie.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  press,  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject, has  been  fair  to  the  people  or  not; 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  the 
press  has  reported  continuously  that  the 
reason  it  is  now  being  suggested  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  be  cut  back  in  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  is  in  order  to  get 
Republican  votes.  I  think  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  that  statement  it 
Is  an  unfair  statement.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  administration  has  ever 
said  that.  I  think  the  press  is  reading 
into  it  a  good  deal,  because  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  It  Just  Is  not  so.  You 
do  not  have  to  cut  back  the  bill  in  order 
to  get  Republican  votes,  because  Repub- 
licans on  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  reference  to  the  need 
for  bipartisanship  in  this  proposal,  be- 
cause in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I960  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  was  only  through 
strong  bipartisan  support  that  civil 
rights  legislation  did  pass  this  body.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1957  almost 
90  percent  of  the  Republicans  here  sup- 
ported the  civil  rights  bill  and  slightly 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Democrats 
did  so;  and  in  1960,  91  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  "yea"  while  the  Demo- 
crats produced  affirmative  votes  from 
a  little  over  60  percent  of  their  mem- 
bership. Thus,  having  those  percent- 
ages in  mind  with  reference  to  support 
for  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957  and  1960 
I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  is  call- 
ing, along  with  his  colleagues,  for  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  think  that  in  all  fair- 
ness we  should  interject  at  this  point  the 
matter  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  such 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LniTOSAYl  has  been  not  only  a  hard  fighter 
but  a  pioneer  in  this  respect  and  while 
sitting  on  this  committee  has  contribut- 
ed very  valuable  service  not  only  to  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  but  to  the  coun- 
try as  well.  I  agree  that  this  legislation 
should  not  be  bogged  down  in  any  sterile 


partisan  dispute  because  it  is  not  a  fair 
reflection  of  the  facts  and  history. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from  Minnesota    (Mr.   Fka- 

SKKl. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  today  in  this 
continuing  colloquy  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
GoNZAUz]  for  his  initiative  in  holding 
this  special  order  today.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  again 
reassert  our  detennination  as  one  of  the 
two  bodies  of  Congress,  that  before  this 
session  ends  we  will  have  passed  a  strong 
and  effective  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  Just  been  made,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  one  of  those  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
taken  the  position  from  the  outset  that 
this  question  of  civil  rights  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  on  the  Democratic  side,  has  to 
apologize  when  he  makes  the  statement, 
which  is  true  today,  that  we  have  to  have 
the  support  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
in  order  to  pass  an  effective  civil  rights 
bill.  I  think  it  could  be  said  Just  as  well 
by  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  that 
they,  in  turn,  would  like  the  support  of 
their  Democratic  colleagues  who  are 
ready  to  support  a  strong  civil  rights 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
should  announce  today — and  this  is  the 
first  time  I  had  heard  of  It — that  all  of 
the  Republican  Members  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Are  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill  as  originally 
reported  by  the  subco'mmittee. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTLASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised  that  point  again, 
because  It  does  have  to  be  clarified.  If 
any  biU  is  going  to  be  substantially  cut 
back  in  the  full  committee,  it  will  be  on 
the  motion  of  the  majority  side,  because 
they  want  it  that  way.  The  majority  of 
the  Republicans,  which  is  all  you  need  to 
get  the  bill  reported  out  in  Its  present 
form — will  be  happy  to  support  the  bill 
with  the  present  provisions  contained  in 
it,  subject  to  possible  language  modifica- 
tions and  a  tightening  of  the  bill.  But 
Insofar  as  the  major  provisions  are  con- 
cerned such  as  voting  rights  and  FEPC. 
the  majority  of  the  Republican  Members 
will  support  them  and  vote  them  out. 
provided  the  Democratic  majority  side 
of  the  aisle  does  not  take  the  initiative 
to  cut  them  back,  because  they  control 
the  show  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  raised  the  point,  because  I 
think  the  press  has  tended  to  play  it  the 
other  way  In  indicating  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  the  ones  w^ho  were  initiating 
proposed  changes  in  these  partlcxilar 
items. 
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Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  remarks.,  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
what  we  are  really  concerned  about  Is 
to  get  enough  votes  In  this  House, 
whether  they  come  from  the  Republican 
or  the  Democratic  side.  In  order  that  we 
can  pass  the  most  effective  bill  we  can 
get  through.  Perhaps  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  how  strong  a 
bill  can  be  passed.  I  think  we  could  get 
into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  bill 
is  too  broad  in  title  in  or  whether  it 
should  be  cut  back,  or  whether  the  PEPC 
provision  should  be  left  in  or  made  a 
separate  bill.  However,  these  are  ques- 
tions which  do  not  impugn  the  good 
faith  of  anyone  who  is  interested  In  civil 
rights.  I  personally  hope  the  PEPC  pro- 
vision stays  in. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
[  Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  delighted  that 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  fioor  this  after- 
noon to  hear  the  discvisslon,  but  it  Just 
so  happens  that  you  do  have  present  on 
the  fioor  today  on  the  Republican  side 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]  and  myself.  Here  are  two 
of  us  who  are  going  to  vote  for  PEPC  and 
will  attempt  to  hold  It  in  the  bUl,  and 
we  hope  there  is  no  effort  made  to  cut  it 
out. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  only  saying  that  all  of  us  agree  we 
would  rather  have  a  bill  than  an  issue. 
I.  for  one,  would  prefer  to  go  into  the 
1964  election  and  say  that  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  joined  hands  to 
meet  a  great  national  crisis  and  that 
they  set  aside  partisanship  when  parti- 
sanship had  no  place  in  resolving  this 
question. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  rather  surprised 
to  hear— and  that  is  what  I  understood 
him  to  say— the  gentleman  asking  or 
stating  the  need  of  RepubUcan  support 
for  this  legislation,  especially  when  I  go 
back  to  President  Kennedys  speeches  in 
1962  when  he  asked  for  an  overwhelm- 
•  ingly  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
Is  the  gentleman  inferring  that  you  have 
two  different  Democratic  Parties  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  and  with  258  votes  you 
cannot  pass  this  legislaUon?  is  this 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  here  to- 
day? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  question.  It  is  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. On  the  Democratic  side  as  well 
as  the  RepubUcan  side  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  kind  of 
bills  we  consider  and  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do.  We  want  a  good  clvU  rights 
□ill. 

Mr.  BECKER.  We  have  supported 
civil  rights.  There  la  no  need  of  tell- 
ing the  country  you  have  to  have  Re- 
publican support.  We  have  always  given 
civU  rights  our  support.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  votes  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle?    You  have  258  votes. 

Mr.  PHASER.  The  gentleman  may 
not  have  heard  his  colleague  from  New 
York  when  he  said  that  he  thought  the 
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press  had  misinterpreted  what  the  At- 
torney General  said. 

Mr.  BECKER.  All  I  know  about  it  is 
he  was  talking  about  softening  up  some- 
thing to  about  the  way  they  wanted  it  in 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Perhaps  we  disagree  as  to  what 
is  involved  here.  If  the  gentleman  will 
join  with  us  in  getting  a  good  civil  rights 
bill  through  we  will  have  made*i)rogress. 
Mr.  BECKER.  It  is  a  question  of  de- 
termination of  what  is  a  good  civil  rights 
bill,  whether  or  not  you  are  gomg  to  put 
tyrannical  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  President  or 
not.  We  want  to  see  what  is  going  to 
be  in  the  bill,  i  have  voted  for  four  civil 
rights  bills  here  and  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  last  20  years,  but  I  want 
to  see  what  is  in  there  and  how  it  is  going 
to  be  amended  before  I  make  a  clear-cut 
statement  as  to  what  I  want  to  do. 

Mr.  PHASER.  You  may  have  dif- 
ferences with  your  own  colleagues  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  work  out  something  in  a  con- 
structive, positive  way.  without  bring- 
/Ing  partisanship  into  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  wish  that  could  be 
done.  But  I  think  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's own  statement  has  brought  parti- 
sanship into  it.  It  has  not  been  us.  He 
has  been  the  one  who  injected  partisan- 
ship into  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  my  years  the  only  time  partisan- 
ship comes  up  is  when  your  side  of  the 
aisle  accuses  us  of  being  partisan.  When 
you  do  not  agree  with  us  you  are  doing 
it  on  a  high  level. 

Mr.  PHASER.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
again.    I  will  say  that  in  my  judgment 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  has 
done  as  effective  a  job  on  this  civil  rights 
issue  as  any  Attorney  General  we  have 
had   in   many  years,   and  he  deserves 
praise  from  this  body.    He  has  accepted 
the  responsibUity  In  this  field   as  the 
principal    legal    officer    of    the    United 
States,  and  he  has  been  making  progress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  natural  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  most  of  us  to  allow 
our   energies   to   be   diverted    and    our 
voices  to  wane,  once  the  glamor  and  ex- 
citement of  the  early  moments  of  a  cru- 
sade have  passed.    The  stirring  of  the 
popular  conscience  is  not  an  easy  task, 
but  once  accomplished  it  does  not  rep- 
resent the  attainment  of  a  final  goal. 
The  mobilization  of  the  moral  force  of 
this  Nation  Is  but  the  means  through 
which  equality  is  being  sought.    And  we 
are  here  today  to  remind  ourselves,  and 
the  people,  that  the  major  task  remains 
as  yet  undone,  and  that  there  is  a  de- 
termination that  it  shall  be  done.     Por 
those  of  us  in  Congress  our  task  is  to 
produce   meaningful   legislation;    other 
citizens  must  Join  In  to  make  equality 
an  everyday  thing  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

There  are  those  who  are  attempting 
to  cater  to  our  natural  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved of  problems  which  burden  our 
consciences.  Our  public  guilt  has  been 
thrust  upon  us;  we  wear  It  uncomfort- 
ably, and  would  like  to  shed  It.  This 
year,  we  have  witnessed  a  great  change 
in  the  manner  of  combating  discrimina- 
tion; Overt  activity  all  over  the  country 


has  made  us  all  a  part  of  thi%  struggle. 

After  months  of  being  forced  to  live 
with  guilt  and  tension,  we  are  now  prey 
to  the  voices  which  cry  that  we  must 
have  a  release  from  the  fatiguing  de- 
mands for  equality.  Yes,  it  is  a  tiring 
process  in  which  we  must  daily  acknowl- 
edge our  errors  and  be  challenged  by  the 
sounds,  emitting  from  every  news  me- 
dlimi,  of  people  hungry  for  freedom. 

But  it  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  civil 
rights  movements  to  compel  confessions, 
nor  is  much  to  be  accomplished  thereby. 
We  cannot  answer  our  consciences  or  our 
people  until  these  admissions  are  trans- 
lated Into  meaningful  action.  If  these 
demands  were  just  and  proper  when  they 

were  originally  made  somejnonths  ago 

they  are  no  less  so  today.  If  anything, 
time  and  continuing  delay  have  given 
to  them  even  greater  merit  and  urgency. 
It  would  be  hypocritical  to  reject  In' the 
practical  sense  that  which  we  had  ap- 
proved so  heartily  in  the  abstract. 

"How  much  do  the  civil  rights  people 
want?"  "Hasn't  enough  been  done  for 
1  year?"  These  are  questions  asked  by 
people  who  have  been  touched  by  the 
struggle,  but  they  have  not  been  in- 
volved. Had  they  engaged  in  this  drive, 
these  questions  would  be  self-revealing 
in  their  irony. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  comes 
from  four  men  charged  with  a  capital 
offense  for  encouraging  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations and  the  exercise  of  the  vot- 
ing franchise;  from  the  construction 
worker  who,  because  his  color  excluded 
him  from  his  union  10  years  ago,  does 
not  now  have  enough  seniority  in  that 
union  to  get  regular  work;  from  the  doc- 
tor who  knows  that  he  must  carefully 
select  his  travel  itinerary  for  the  family 
vacation,  if  he  is  to  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment and  indignity  of  receiving  second- 
class  service  and  accommodations,  if  in- 
deed any  are  available  at  all. 

"Hasn't  enough  been  done  for  1  year?" 
Prom  all  of  these  people,  and  millions 
more  unnamed,  the  answer  comes  in  a 
resounding  din.  If  I  may  presimae  to  be 
its  sotto-voiced  echo,  the  answer  is,  "No." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  crescendo  of  protest 
will  be  with  us  so  long  as  w'e  remain  un- 
responsive to  its  plea.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Georgia  told 
this  body  not  too  many  days  ago  that 
Dixie  could  no  longer  "look  away."  This 
admonition  is  no  less  true  for  all  sectors 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  sup]x>sed  nega- 
tive effect  that  the  continued  peaceful 
protests  and  demands  for  equality,  are 
making  upon  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
The  time  for  real  concern  should  come 
when  citizens  of 'a  democratic  nation 
are  no  longer  speaking  out — and  speak- 
ing vociferously— for  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m£Ln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoKZALEz]  in  speaking  out  on  the 
frightening  events  that  are  taking  place 
every  day  in  this  Nation.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  good  it  will  do  to  raise  our 
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Toices  la  thJs  forum,  but  continued 
silence  leads  to  a  subtle  acceptance  and 
apathy.  If  one  reads,  day  after  day,  of 
citizens  belnc  arrested  for  trying  to  vote. 
or  tndnc  to  go  to  school,  the  awfiil 
human  tendency  Is  to  skim  over  it.  It 
is  nothing  new.  Another  10  people 
carted  off  to  JalL  One  loses  the  ability 
;  to  respond,  to  become  indignant.  A 
^high  level  of  indignation  is  hard  for  most 
of  us  to  maintain,  especially  if  these 
things  are  not  tiappenlng  in  our  own 
districts  or  to  people  we  know. 

The  psychologists  tell  us  that  the 
ability  to  experience  something  vicar- 
iously, or  to  put  it  more  simply,  to  get  a 
"gut"  reaction  from  what  one  reads  is  a 
mark  of  a  civilized  person,  and  I  think 
that  reaction  was  imiversal  in  this  body 
of  civilized  men  and  women,  when  we 
read  about  the  bombing  of  the  children 
in  Birmingham,  and  when  we  saw  the 
pictures  of  the  police  dogs  straining  at 
the  leash.  But  the  fact  is  that  things 
almost  as  bad  are  going  on  every  day 
and  the  fact  is  that  we  get  used  to  it. 
Being  arrested  for  trying  to  exercise  your 
constitutional  rights  is  no  longer  front 
page  news.  You  will  notice  that  most  of 
the  newspapers  are  carrying  the  stories 
from  Birmingham,  Danville,  and  Cam- 
bridge as  routine  items  these  days. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  beat  our 
breasts,  or  piously  deplore,  to  show  that 
we  deeply  care  about  our  fellow  citizens 
who  face  tear  gas.  firehoses  and  cattle 
prods.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  we 
keep  faith  with  them;  that  we  give  them 
what  we  can  give— the  protection  of  this 
Government.  John  Donne's  simple 
words  have  been  quoted  many  times  but 
they  bear  repeating  regiilarly: 

Never  Mnd  to  know  for  whom  th«  bell  tolls; 
it  tolls  for  thee. 

I  am  deUghted  to  hear  the  expressions 
of  support  from  the  Republican  mem- 
bers here  today.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lini>sat]  has  long  been 
a  strong  champion  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. I  am  a  Member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  are  consider- 
ing the  civU  rights  bill  at  the  present 
time.  We  need  bipartisan  support  to 
report  this  bill.  It  is  for  the  good  of  our 
coimtry,  and  should  not  be  a  partisan, 
political  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  his  splendid  speech  on  this 
vital  national  problem. 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thalk  the  gentleman  from  California 
very,  very  much  and  now  wish  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  who  participate  in  this 
activity  today  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  and  certainly  the  fact  that  he 
is  stirring  up  so  many  confessions  of  bi- 
partisan support.  I  think,  indicates  he  is 
already  accomplishing  something  by  hav- 
ing asked  for  this  special  order. 

The  murder  of  four  little  girls  in  a 
Birmingham  Sunday  school  has  shocked 
th^^^Natkto  and  commanded  attention 
tttroughout  the  civilized  world. 
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They  were  Negro  children,  a  fact  which 
makes  the  crime  no  more  dastardly,  or 
less.  But  reactions  to  the  tragedy  vary. 
Increasing  in  stronger  condemnation  as 
one  moves  geographically  away  from  the 
Immediate  locale.  Decent  citizens  every- 
where feel  a  sense  of  guilt  that  in  our 
country  such  a  thing  is  even  possible,  or 
not  uncommon. 

But  in  assuming  our  rightful  share  of 
the  blame,  it  is  important  that  we  not 
diffuse  our  thinking  or  diminish  the  guilt 
of  those  directly  and  those  whose  ideology 
make  them  most  responsible.  For,  then, 
solutions  too  might  become  so  vague  and 
general  as  to  be  meaningless. 

One  thing  is  certain,  this  crime  fits 
into  the  broad  context  of  the  multi- 
faceted  problem  of  race  relations  in 
America.  T^e  victims  in  this  instance 
were  Negroes,  But  the  hatred  behind 
such  crimes  can  Just  as  easily  find  other 
victims  which  could  be  any  one  of  a 
thousand  diverse  groups  that  compose 
our  heterogeneous  population. 

In  an  atmosphere  charged  with  group 
hatred  and  open  defiance  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  acts  of  violence  often 
become  tolerated  and  heroism  can  be 
bought  cheaply — slap  a  Negro  woman, 
keep  a  Negro  child  out  of  school,  shoot 
down  a  Negro  leader,  throw  a  bomb  at  a 
Negro  building— and  be  a  hero. 

Twenty-one  bombings  have  occurred 
In  Birmingham  in  the  past  8  years; 
seven  against  Negroes  since  last  May. 
And  without  a  single  solution. 

For  most  Americans,  preoccupied  with 
other  problems,  the  Issues  become  con- 
fused with  myths  of  race  superiority  and 
the  old  bugaboo  of  social  equality.  One 
Negro  woman  in  a  Southern  State,  too 
tired  to  walk  and  desirous  of  sitting  in  a 
vacant  seat  on  a  public  bus,  so  the  logic 
goes,  "causes  intermingling,  threatens 
the  social  structure,  undermines  the 
economy,  and  will  destroy  the  white  peo- 
ple." 

How  amazing  is  our  democracy.  Who 
are  its  citizens?  What  are  their  rights, 
their  privileges,  and  their  responsibil- 
ities? Are  all  Americans  entitled  to  our 
constitutional  rights?  Or  merely  some? 
Who  decides? 

Since  1896.  the  South  following  the 
doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal"  as  stated 
In  Plessy  against  Ferguson  was  content 
to  rely  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Actually,  most  Southern  States  never 
provided  equal  facilities  but  they  were 
always  sepcurate ;  and  Just  to  make  doubly 
siu^.  laws  were  passed  to  compel  separa- 
tion. It  did  not  matter  in  that  case  that  ' 
violence  was  done  to  the  "sacred" 
theories  of  private  property  and  "free- 
dom of  association,"  or  that  legislative 
bodies  were  used  to  affect  race  relations. 

But  when  the  courts  spoke  out  in  un- 
mistakable language  that  State-sup- 
ported segregation  is  unconstitutional, 
the  same  jurisdictions,  with  some  excep- 
tions, found  the  courts  were  Interfering 
In  their  Internal  affairs  and  they  have 
openly  defied  Judicial  decisions. 

Thus,  deprived  of  any  other  way  of 
correcting  an  obvious  social  injustice — 
voting,  negotiating,  court  action,  and  so 
forth — Negroes  are  demonstrating,  and 
we  may  expect  they  will  continue,  as  all 


other  Americans  would  do,  until  fxill  con- 
stitutional rights  are  won. 

A  clash  then  of  these  two  forces  pre- 
sents a  national  crisis.  To  ignore  the 
situation  or  postpone  action  Is  the  same 
as  using  plastic  band-aids  to  stop  ex- 
ploding dynamite. 

Nor  will  solutions  be  found  in  emo- 
tional outbursts,  fancy  dogmas,  name 
colling,  encouragement  of  group  hatred 
and  irresponsible  acts  by  leaders  seeking 
personal  gain  or  political  advantage. 

It  has  been  well  said:  "Brotherhood  Is 
not  so  wild  a  dream  as  they  who  profit 
from  postponing  it  pretend,"  that  people 
have  and  can  live  together  in  peace  and 
security.  And  there  are  thousands  of  ex- 
amples in  our  American  life  and  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  where  persons  of 
all  faiths,  creeds,  and  colors  are  Joined 
In  a  constructive  fellowship  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all.  To  pretend  that  these 
associations  are  not  a  potent  force  in  our 
affluent  society  in  opposing  ignorance  and 
bigotry  is  to  Ignore  the  nobility  of  our 
national  ideals  and  the  noteworthy  prog- 
ress our  people  have  made  in  many  fields 
already. 

I  believe  respKinsible  leaders  can  and 
must  find  a  way  out  of  our  present  and 
unnecessary  racial  conflicts,  and  that  we 
will  if  we  keep  open  the  direct  lines  of 
commimication  between  grouFts. 

And  we  can  do  this  if  we  but  realize 
that  most  men  want  only  three  things  / 
and  it  seems  to  me  these  are:  First,  a 
world  of  peace;  second,  a  decent  stand-  S^ 
ard  of  living;  and  third,  a  chance  at  hu- 
man dignity. 

I  believe  that  if  given  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  these  things,  most 
men  will  be  decent,  fair.  Just,  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Actually,  nothing  new  is  required  ex- 
cept of  our  own  behavior.  Tomorrow 
morning  If  upon  awakening  all  Ameri- 
cans would  begin  according  to  each  other 
the  same  rights  which  they  enjoy,  and 
for  which  they  would  fight  if  they  didn't, 
human  relation  problems  would  be  well 
on  the  way  to  solution. 

Unfortunately,  some  will  not  do  this. 
Thus,  arises  the  necessity  for  govern- 
ments to  act.    Those  who  opr>ose  strong 
Federal  action  are  generally  the  ones 
'who  make  such  action  necessary. 

Passage  this  year  of  a  strong  civil 
rights  law  and  workable  civil  rights  pro- 
grams is  a  necessary  beginning  upon 
which  we  can  build. 

If  man's  dignity  is  to  be  recognized.  If 
his  rights  and  his  security  are  to  be 
achieved — now  and  the  remainder  of 
this  decade  is  the  time  for  this  develop- 
ment. 

Science  and  technology  make  this 
manifestly  possible;  world  events  and  our 
morality  make  it  necessary. 

Albert  Einstein  once  said : 
The   splitting  of   the  atom   has  changed 
everything  except  our  modes  of  thinking. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe 
that  we  can  do  this  also,  as  do  it  we  must, 
while  time  remains. 

Mr.  GONZALIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ccdlfomla 
[Mr.  Hawkins]  for  his  very  eloquent 
message  as  well  as  every  other  Member 
who  has  taken  time  out  from  an  ex- 
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tremely  busy  schedule.  As  you  know. 
many  Members,  in  fact,  In  anticipation 
of  the  closing  out  of  this  week's  legisla- 
tive business,  have  left.  I  especially  wish 
to  thank  the  Members  who  took  time  out 
to  stay  here  and  egcpress  themselres  on 
thl-.  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
^     Mr.  GONZALEZ.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  initiating  this  special 
order.  I  am  convinced  that  the  issue  of 
civil  rights  in  this  country  is  the  most 
important  one  that  has  faced  the  UJS. 
Congress  certainly  in  the  years  I  have 
been  here,  and  I  t\Xii  oonvirtced  perhaps 
for  many  more  years.  It  se^ns  to  me  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  the  United  States 
that  we  in  the  Congress  pass  an  effective 
civil  rights  act  and  act  promptly.  Unless 
we  do  so  I  fear  that  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged today  will  lose  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  Eibility  of  their  Govern- 
ment to  act  for  their  rights.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  an  attitude  would,  it 
seems  to  me.  be  utterly  disastrous  for 
the  United  States  internally  and  for  the 
United  States  In  its  role  as  a  leader  of 
freedom  in  the  workL 

Again  let  me  say  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rvaw]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rcooan. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  regret  that  illness  prevents  me  from 
attending  today's  session.  However.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  td  those  who  share 
my  deep  concern  over  the  denial  of  civil 
rights  and  Justice  to  American  citizens. 
I  am  filled  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  anger  over  the  ruthless  bombings 
and  murders  in  Birmingham.  I  also  feel 
great  humility  in  the  knowledge  that 
fellow  citizens  in  Birmingham  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  fighting  for 
freedom  with  awe-inspiring  courage,  de- 
termination, and  dedication.  Their  fight 
is  everyone's  fight  As  Lincoln  said  101 
years  ago,  "In  giving  freedom  to  the 
slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free." 

Freedom  for  most  Americans  was 
established  through  the  Revolution  of 
1776 — a  revolution  which  Jefferson  called 
"the  world's  best  hope."  The  great 
tragedy  of  our  Nation  is  that  the  Revo- 
lution did  not  establish  freedom  for  aO 
and  that  the  hope  is  still  unfulfilled. 
We  are  now  witnessing  a  second  revolu- 
tion—a revolution  which  is  also  devoted 
to  freedom,  but  freedom  for  afl.  The 
revolution  Is  being  waged  by  heroic  men. 
women,  and  children  in  the  face  of  fan- 
tastic hatred  and  brutality.  Birming- 
ham, Danville,  and  Amcrlcus  will  go 
down  In  history  as  did  Concord.  Lexing- 
ton, and  Bunker  Hffl. 

Up  until  very  recently  the  Oorem- 
ment  has  stood  by  for  the  most  part  as 
a  sympathetic  obaen^r  who  Interfenee 


when  the  situation  becomes  highly  ex- 
ptorfve.  The  time  for  sympathy  is  over. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  It  is  time 
to  establish  new  laws  which  fully  guar- 
antee the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
citizens.  Laws  which  guarantee  every- 
one's right  to  vote,  right  to  assemble, 
and  petiticm,  right  to  go  to  a  good  school, 
have  a  productive  Job.  live  in  a  decent 
house,  and  to  be  a  full  member  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Until  Congress  realizes 
that  the  American  dream  of  liberty  and 
justice  will  not  become  a  reality  for  any 
unless  it  is  in  fact  a  reality  for  all,  there 
will  be  more  Birmlnghams. 

The  struggle  for  liberty  must  continue 
throughout  America  until  the  cancer  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  has  been 
removed  from  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MnnsRl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  1 
month  ago,  on  September  15  as  you  re- 
call, a  small  baixi  of  demented  m«i  de- 
molished the  sanctity  of  Birmingham's 
Sabbath  by  hurling  a  bomb  into  a  Negro 
church  during  its  Sunday  school  services 
and  killing  four  Negro  girls.  In  the  rash 
<rf  race  riots  which  ensued,  two  Negro 
boys  were  shot  to  death.  By  the  end 
of  that  gruesome  day,  at  leaA20  others, 
both  Negro  and  white,  had  been  Injured. 
This  sudden  eruption  of  charring, 
scarring  murderotis  hate  the  world 
watched,  aghast.  Men  of  consciaice 
everywhere  bitterly  decried  the  bombers' 
dastardly  act.  They  firmly  placed  the 
blame  not  solely  on  the  murderers  them- 
selves, but  on  the  officials  and  the  society 
which  created  that  nerve-taut  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  seed  vt  hate  could 
quickly  germinate,  and  bear  its  deadly 
fruit. 

Proponents  of  moderation  strongly 
hoped  that  the  horror  and  shame  which 
this  incident  occasioned  would  bring  all 
racial  violence  to  an  abrupt  halt.  But 
this  has  by  no  means  been  the  case. 
Callous  brutality  and  carnage  continue, 
in  both  North  and  South.  Plaquemine's 
pollcem^i  have  plagued  Negro  high 
school  students,  thwarting  with  tear-gas 
bombs  their  every  attempt  to  secure  a 
reasonable  measure  of  integrated  school- 
ing, and  even  Invading  the  sacred  con- 
fines of  the  Freedom  Rock  Baptist 
Church  to  rout  the  youngsters  out  of 
their  seemingly  Inviolable  haven.  Negro 
and  white  students  in  south  Philadel- 
phia have  clashed  repeatedly.  Many 
were  attacked  and  beaten,  and  one  16- 
year-old  girl  was  slashed  with  a  razor 
Made. 

Even  the  Birmingham  bombings  have 
scarcely  abated.  Two  more  dynamite 
bombs,  one  with  shrapnel  "made  to  kill," 
were  set  off  in  a  Negro  neighborhood. 
This  brings  to  52  the  number  of  bomb- 
ings on  Negro  property  in  that  city  since 
the  end  of  World  War  XL 

Many  citizens  whose  only  crime  b 
their  belief  that  the  UJS.  Coostitutian 


should  apply  equi^  to  every  American 
are  enduring  extreme  p>hyBical  and  men- 
tal cruelty  in  Jails  throughout  the  South. 
A  young  man  from  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, D«»  Harris,  is  in  Jail  in  Americus. 
Ga.,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  incite 
Insurrection  for  which  he  faces  a  possible 
death  penalty.  Mr.  Harris,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Rutgers  Unlveislty  with  an 
outstaruiing  record  in  1963  was  in  Amer- 
icus to  help  American  citizens  obtain 
their  constitutional  right  to  vote.  For 
this  heinous  crime  Mr.  Harris  was  beat- 
en, charged  with  disorderly  corwluct, 
resisting  arrest,  inciting  a  riot,  and  at- 
tempting to  incite  insurrection,  and 
jailed.  It  is  imbelievable  that  such  out- 
rages can  occur  in  the  United  States. 

Something  must  \yt  done — and  quick- 
ly— to  stop  this  protracted  racial  conflict. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1»60,  enabling 
the  FBI  to  investigate  racial  bombings 
and  brutality,  was  designed  to  do  just 
that.     But  recent  events  have  proved 
that  the   1960  measure  alone  does  not 
sufBce.    We  must  hack  at  the  root  causes 
of  the  disturbances:  ignorance,  fear,  big- 
otry, and  hate.     These  insidious  evils 
must  give  way  to  the  mutual  under- 
standing, trust.  aiKl  brotheriy  love  which 
have  long  been  the  basis  of  America's 
Judeo-Christian  heritage,  and  of  the  in- 
ner strength  which  helped  raise  us  to  our 
present  stature  as  a  major  world  power. 
What  is  the  "something"  that  must  be 
done?    We  cq§pot  legislate  love,  or  any 
other  state^gFmind,  but  we  can  help 
to  create  ai^anosphere  more  conducive 
to  the  development  of  such  a  progressive 
state.    This  is  exactly  what  the  pending 
civil  rights   bill   attempts   to  do.    The 
Negro's  major  grievance,  as  you  sdl  well 
know,  is  the  continuance  of  discrimina- 
tory  practices   against  him   in   voting, 
housing,  education,  public  accommoda- 
tions, employment,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  State  and  local  offi- 
cials.   HJR.  7152.  ^  recently  redrawn 
by  a  subcommittee  of  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee,  contains  specific   provisiMis  to 
correct  these  unjust  practices  in  every 
area  mentioned  except  housing,  and  this 
could  be  handled  in  part  by  the  proposed 
Community  Relations  Service  for  medi- 
ating loq^  racial  diq^utes. 

Let  us,  as  Congressmen,  accept  oar 
challenge — to  set  aside  all  prejudice,  or 
prejudging  before  full,  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  available — and  give  this  long- 
slighted  segment  of  our  populace  the 
equality  which  our  Constitution  is  sup- 
posed to  provide.  Let  us  weigh  each  pro- 
vision carefully,  but  with  all  due  dis- 
patch, so  that  HJl.  7152  will  be  promptly 
passed.  In  my  opinion,  the  sooner  it  is 
enacted  the  quicks  we  can  cure  the  ligly. 
festering  sore  of  race  violence  which  so 
mars  the  face  of  America  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanUnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
.objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
rfrom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ovw 
the  past  several  months  it  has  been  my 
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practice.  tX  every  poasible  opportunity, 
to  "put  in  a  plug,"  so  to  speak.,  for  inclu- 
sion of  fair  employment  practices  provi- 
sions in  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  have  done  this  because  I 
am  firmly  and  wholeheartedly  convinced 
that  equal  employment  opportunity  is 
the  very  crux  of  the  discrimination  issue. 

Thus,  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  learned  the  Attorney  General 
has  this  week,  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, given  enthusiastic  and  un- 
equivocal support  for  legislation  simi- 
lar to  H.R.  406,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  earUer 
this  year. 

The  Attorney  General  reminded  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's endorsement  for  Federal  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation  applicable 
both  to  employers  and  to  unions,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  provision  in  the 
subcommittee's  bill  as  reported  "deals 
with  one  of  the  most  basic  and  impor- 
tant areas  of  discrimination."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  bipartisan  recognition  of 
need  for  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  equality  of  Job  opportunity, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  bills  in- 
troduced by  meifitjers  of  both  parties. 

Significantly,  the  Attorney  General 
^  stressed  that  "nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant or  fundamental  to  equality  than 
to  assiHV  that  all  citizens  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living."  In  this 
statement  there  is  support  for  the  con- 
tention that  there  is  limited  value  in 
granting  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
the  right  to  service  at  a  restaurant  if  he 
lacks  the  financial  means  to  pay  for  his 
dinner,  and  Illustrates  why  job  equality 
should  not  only  be  an  Integral  part  of 
any  civil  rights  measure  but  should  re- 
ceive primary  consideration  for  inclusion 
in  an  overall  bill. 

The  Attorney  General's  statement 
should  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration's position  in  this  area. 
There  can  be  no  mlsunderstcmding,  for 
it  has  been  stated  clearly: 

1  hope  that  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill 
will,  when  enacted,  include  a  strong  fair  em- 
ployment practices  section  of  the  type  rec- 
ommended by  the  Labor  Committee,  siip- 
ported  by  the  President,  and  included  In  the 
subcommittee  print. 

With  pride  I  echo  the  expression  of 
support  for  the  retention  of  this  sub- 
committee amendment. 

I  want  to  commend  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  bringing 
to  our  attention  the  danger  of  apathy  in 
the  tragic  situation  which  has  con- 
fronted us  from  the  pages  of  recent  news- 
papers. But  we  must  take  positive  action 
in  deeds  as  well  as  words,  for  what  Is  to 
be  gained  in  just  talking  about  spilled 
milk,  tragic  as  that  spill  may  be?  The 
Immediate  effect  of  enactment  of  this 
measxire  will  be  the  restoration  of  self- 
respect  and  confidence  within  those  of 
the  Negro  race  who  have  in  some  areas 
of  our  land  been  the  imwllling  victims  of 
deprivation  of  eVery  civil  right,  the  un- 
willing victims  of  unearned  hatred,  vio- 
lence and  tragedy,  which  cannot  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

This  «8th  Congress  has  frequently  been 
sharply  criticized  of  late  for  its  lack  of 


substantive  action  in  this  session  to  date. 
I  submit  that  we  have  not  been  lax  in  our 
duty,  but  rather  have  shown  a  rare  dis- 
play of  caution  in  giving  to  each  measure 
upon  which  we  have  acted  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  and  consideration.  This  ap- 
plies ftp  the  civil  rights  bill  particularly, 
and  iC  is  to  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
credit  that  it  has  refused  to  report  hastily 
on  a  measure  of  such  import  to  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  omni- 
bus civil  rights  bill  the  same  careful  in- 
dividual deliberation.  Examine  the  bill 
and  examine  your  hearts.  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will  find  not  only  justification 
for  your  favorable  vote  on  this  vital 
measure,  but  that  you  will  cast  it  with 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  concern  over 
the  need  for  Congrress  to  pass  strong 
civil  rights  legislation  and  to  do  it  soon. 

I  do  not  support  this  measure  because 
of  a  great  need  for  the  benefits  contained 
therein  to  my  own  State  of  California. 
There  is  very  little  in  this  bUl  that 
would  affect  California.  In  fact,  we  have 
gone  a  great  dead  farther  than  the  pro- 
posal which  is  now  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  many  respects,  and  I  think  a 
study  of  California's  experience  can  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  do  not  have 
any  problems  remaining  in  the  Golden 
State.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  been 
moving  faster  towards  solving  these 
problems  during  the  past  5  years  than 
most  States.  I  know  that  the  world  has 
not  collaE>sed  around  our  ears  because 
of  these  rapid  advances. 

California  has  had  a  broad  public  ac- 
commodations law  for  many  years.  We 
have  a  very  effective  fair  employment 
practices  commission.  Our  voting  laws 
are  atrave  criticism  insofar  as  discrimina- 
tion is  concerned. 

This  year,  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  fair  housing  act  which 
will  insure  that  eyeryone,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  oo^Dr,  origin,  or  national 
ancestry  may  ch<>ose  to  live  anywhere 
he  wishes. 

Actually,  this  r^as  been  the  public 
policy  of  our  State  since  passage  of  the 
Hawkins  Housing  Act  and  the  Unruh 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  1959 — and  especially 
since  the  coiu-ts  last  year  interpreted 
the  Unruh  Act  to  apply  to  most  people 
functioning  in  a  business  capacity  in 
housing. 

The  new  act  strengthens  this  policy 
by  giving  the  family  discriminated 
against  an  administrative  remedy  by  go- 
ing to  the  State  fair  emplo3mient  prac- 
tices commission  rather  than  having  to 
retain  an  attorney  and  going  to  court. 
In  addition,  the  commission  may  ac- 
tively promote  general  observance  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 


Another  advance  this  year  has  been 
the  issuance  by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
of  a  code  of  fair  practices.  This  code 
spells  out  a  comprehensive  policy  of  non- 
discrimination ranging  from  personnel 
practices  in  the  State  government  to 
licensees,  those  doing  business  with  the 
State,  law-enforcement  agencies,  schools, 
and  recipients  of  loans,  l>euefits,  and 
grants. 

Some  of  our  problem  areas  that  still 
exist  are  in  de  facto  school  segregation, 
law  enforcement,  and  a  need  for  greatly 
ii^preasing  job  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  proposed  bill  will  help  a  great 
deal  in  these  respects,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  continued  and  concerted  action 
through  other  means — including  an  ex- 
panded manpower  development  and 
training  program  and  extension  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  and  along  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's Code  of  Pair  Practices — can  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  these  problems. 

In  view  of  this  pictin-e  of  enlightened 
programs  and  legislation,  it  is  hard  for 
many  Califomians  to  understand  the 
concern  and  the  label  of  "extreme  "  that 
is  given  to  this  national  legislation  that 
does  not  affect  them  directly.  Proposals 
are  presented  to  me  by  those  who  are 
very  concerned  that  appear  to  be  "ex- 
treme" when  placed  alongside  the  new 
law  that  we  are  likely  to  see  passed  here 
soon. 

These  extreme  proposals  include  those 
which  the  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference  passed  unanimously  recently. 
They  would  like  to  see  all  persons  en- 
titled to  equal  use  and  enjoyment  of  pub- 
Uc  services  and  accommodations.  I  have 
a  very  hard  time  going  back  to  them  and 
explaining  that,  although  this  may  work 
fine  In  Calilomia.  we  need  votes  from 
the  "loyal  opposition"  so  we  must  re- 
strict this  on  a  national  level  to  restau- 
rants, hotels,  theaters,  and  retail  stores. 

They  also  feel  that  all  persons  should 
be  entitled  to  equal  opportunities  for  Job 
training  and  employment,  and  that  these 
rights  should  be  effectively  enforced 
through  special  administrative  channels. 

Considering  the  fact  that  during  1961- 
62  the  California  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  completed  investiga- 
tion of  more  than  1,300  cases  of  alleged 
discrimination,  found  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  414  cases  and 
obtained  corrective  action  through  conA 
clllation,  it  is  understandable  that  they 
would  feel  that  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
request  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  find  it  hard  to  explain  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  bill  might  have  to 
be  given  a  quiet  funeral  because  some  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  might  use  this  as  an  excuse  to  vote 
against  a  bill  that  they  ostensibly  would 
support  if  it  did  not  contain  this  basic 
and4proven  protective  device. 

This  same  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference  feels  that  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  to  vote  without  artificial  restric- 
tion 6t  intimidation  be  specifically  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Government. 

They  also  feel  that  the  right  of  young 
people  to  a  good  education  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  peers,  without  the  stigma 
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of  racial  segregatioti,  should  be  guaran- 
teed by  Federal  action. 

They  do  not  feel  that  these  are  "ex- 
treme" provisions  and.  in  fact,  feel  that 
the  necessity  of  taking  action  on  voting 
and  school  cases  oi^e  by  one,  as  will  be 
necessary  under  the  proposed  law,  could 
stand  to  be  improved. 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  is 
hard  for  Califomians  to  understand  the 
V  consternation  over  this  very  strong  or 
extreme  bill.  I  am  possessed  of  a  some- 
what practical  nature  and  will  most  cer- 
tainly support  the  best  bill  we  can  get, 
but  I  will  feel  obliged  to  report  back  to 
California  that  that  is  exactly  what  we 
did.  I  will  have  to  tell  the  minority 
group  members  that  we  have  brought 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  part  of  the  way 
toward  where  California  now  stands  be- 
cause we  had  to  "buy"  a  few  votes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and   include 
extraneous  matter  relating  to  civil  rights. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
privileged  recently  to  receive  many  ex- 
pressions from  friends  and  constituents 
in  Hawaii  asking  support  for  a  strong 
civil  rights  blU. 

While  we  in  the  Fortunate  Isles  have 
far  fewer  racial  problems  than  many 
parts  of  the  Nation,  I  find  it  very  encour- 
aging that  so  many  of  our  people  have 
taken  the  problems  of  others  to  heart. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  the 
follo^^g  communications  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

St.  ICauc's  Paush, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  September  2S,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Onx, 
House  of  Reptesentatlvea. 
WathiTi^on,  D.C. 

Dea«  Sib:  We  the  undersigned,  oonoemed 
members  of  Bt.  Marie's  Pariah,  urge  you  as 
OMi  representatlTe  In  Washington  to  wort 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  to  Insure  the 
equal  rlghu  of  all  clUzeos  of  our  country 
no  matter  of  what  race  they  may  be.  We 
believe  segregation  and  discrimination  due 
to  race,  creed,  or  color  is  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God. 

PaithfuUy. 
John  N.  Week.  T.  Dudley  Musson. 
Eleanor  O.  Muason,  Baine  Lau.  Grace 
R.  Wong.  Viole«  K.  Mossman,  Kay 
Neddermejrer,  Mollle  King  Cummlngs, 
Eva  M.  Pomroy,  George  K.  C.  Lam. 
Herbert  S.  C.  Wong.  WlUima  3.  Moas- 
man.  Grace  H.  Chlng,  Dorothy  Tanlb*. 
DaTld  Y.  Chlng.  Mary  Lynne  Godfrey, 
Louise  Nagata.  Walter  N.  8.  Ho, 
Thomas  Q.  P.  Chlng.  Chlyo  Tbkushige, 
Masaml  Tokushige,  Thelma  K.  Shln- 
tani,  George  T.  Young,  Barbara  H. 
Clopton,  Yuklml  M.  Kawano.  Klsle  IT. 
Okada.  Elma  Joan  Booth-Saunders. 
Robert  H.  Kawano.  WUUam  R.  Moore. 
Patsy  Chlngon.  MarjoiUe  Becker.  Etta 
E.  Frost,  Laura  G.  Schafer. 


CKxmcti  or  tbs  Holt  Wahtiti. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii,  Oetxiibtr  4.  1992. 
Hon.  THotcaa  P.  dm. 
V.S.  House  o/  Meptrtentativn. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Gnx:  HawaU  has  been  called. 
"The  Melting  Pot  of  the  Pactflc"  H  this 
sutement    falls  short  of   betog   tlM   wboto 


truth.  It  Is  conceivable  It  Is  because  the  Aloha 
State  Is  the  melting  pot  of  the  world.  This  la 
shown  In  our  culture  through  our  many 
nationalities  and  races  living  together  in 
harmony. 

Considerable  faith  in  our  p>opulatlon  has 
been  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  East- 
West  Center.  We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  world  believes 
that  we  practice  the  fundamental  Idea  to 
which  so  many  give  lip  service  •  •  •  brother- 
hood of  man.  Although  we  admit  our  short- 
comings In  this  respect,  we  do  take  pride  in 
our  accomplishments. 

Having  considered  these  Ideals,  we  the 
members  of  the  Youth  Congregation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  respectfully 
request  that  you  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress should  proclaim  these  ideals  as  the 
staiKlard  for  our  Nation.  Further,  we  trust 
that  you  wUl  declare  Hawaii  overtly  favorable 
to  full  integration  of  all  races  and  that-oxir 
representatives  will  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
present  struggle  for  social  Justice  throughout 
the  land. 

We  the  undersigned,  teenagers  of  Hawaii, 
deeply  concerned  for  the  future  welfare  of  all 
Americans,--  beseech  you  to  exert  aU  your  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  strong  clvU  rights 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  daU. 
Respectfully, 
Cookie  Inouye.  Helen  Drain.  Lesley  Rice. 
Sydney  Pietsch,  Jack  Warner.  Sue 
Warner.  Charles  G.  Braden,  Jr.,  Law- 
rence  P.  Crum,  Susan  Barkley.  Claudia 
Hins,  BUI  Johnson,  K.  Newsom.  Betsy 
Saul,  Sherl  TlbbetU,  Laurel  Dodson, 
Nancy  Kriskern,  Henry  Kri&kem,  Lorl 
Lambert,  Susie  Thomas.  Richard 
Evans,  Jane  Thomas.  Reed  Minuth, 
David  Pickering.  Ryan  King.  Cleo  Hig- 
gins.  Beverly  Brown,  Rocky  Hlggins, 
AbigaU  Button,  Ronald  Tat>er,  Ken 
Kuniyukl.  Bonnie  Prltchett,  Robbie 
Little  John.  Michael  Littlejohn.  Lee 
Agular,  Laralne  Yamamoto.  Geraldjme 
Chun.  Judith  Pang.  Connie  Oeialer. 
Charlotte  Tanna.  Beverly  Sung,  Karen 
Yanagida.  Keith  Matsuo.  William 
Grant,  Jan  Gerard.  Mary  E.  McNeUl, 
WUlard  Chow.  Joe  Barkley,  Joseph 
Wllhelm,  Jr..  Brian  Grieves,  Sharon 
Elliott,  John  Pulton,  Robert  Luck. 
Tom  Xranson,  Dinah  SUva,  Jack 
Tobin.  Laralne  Lent. 

Resolution  of  the  Maui  Woman's  Club 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Maui 
Woman's  Club,  having  a  deep  concern  for 
the  deprivation  ot  civil  rights  experienced  by 
the  Negroes  In  the  South,  as  well  as  Negro 
and  other  racial  groups  in  other  portions  of 
our  Nation, Xnd  being  equally  concerned  with 
the  nioral  Issues  Involved  in  the  problem  of 
aasurlng  equal  Hghts,  before  the  law,  in  ac-j 
eees  to  suffrage  and  equality  of  opportunity, 
do  hereby  declare  and  affirm  their  support  for 
strong  civil  rights  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  further  support  of  the  law  of  the  land 
and  unity  of  ova  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  each  Individual,  that  every  cltteen 
shall  have  full  citizenship,  with  protection 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion against  race,  color,  or  creed. 

We  resolve  to  take  an  active  part  In  this 
national  moral  struggle,  with  the  realization 
that  inaction  Implies  implicit  consent;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  erf  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  Oovemar  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Hawaii  Members  of  the  U.8.  Congress, 
Maui  members  of  the  SUte  legislature,  and 
editors  of  the  Maul  and  Honolulu  press. 

Respectfully  snbmittod. 

DoaOTHT  KBLSOIf , 

Chmirman, 
^      Lois  Halino. 

Tice  Chairmmn, 
LegMative  Commtttm. 


Thx  Hilo  Methodist  Chiuch. 

Hilo.  Hawaii.  September  17, 1963. 
Rev.  JoKN  H.  Caoss, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

DzAB  Reverend  Caoss :  The  congregation  of 
the  mio  Methodist  Church  was  deeply 
shocked  by  the  death  of  f  oxrr  of  yqur  Sunday 
school  children  In  the  heartless  bombing  of 
your  church.  We  extend  to  you.  the  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  the  children,  and  to 
your  congregation  our  deepest  sympathies, 
and  assure  you  that  our  prayers  and  thoughts 
of  Christian  brotherhood  and  concern  are 
with  you. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  help  to  you.  please 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely, 

Stevx  Thoesoh  . 
Chairman,   Commission   on   Christian 
Sofiial  Concerns. 

St.  Barm  abas'  Chvsch, 
Ewa  Beach.  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

October  14, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gnx., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAs  8b:  The  members  of  St.  Barnabas* 
l^lsoopal  Church,  Kwa  Beach.  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
have  authorized  me  to  express  their  deep 
oonoem  for  the  civil  rights  bUl  that  will 
soon  be  before  Congress.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  blU  in  its  enUrety,  and  pray 
that  you  will  be  an  example  to  those  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  have  not  yet 
found  within  themselws  the  strength  to 
speak  out  strongly  In  favor  of  this  urgent 
legislation. 

We  realize  this  bill  is  but  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  it  must  be  taken  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  lose  faith 
in  their  Government  and  its  Constitution, 
where  a  guarantee  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship  are  promised  to  aU  in  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  words  that  guide  the  Episcopal  Church 
In  Hawaii,  and  Its  work,  also  carry  the  power 
of  law.  They  are:  "Have  we  not  all  one 
Father — Hath  not  one  Ood  created  us." 
These  words  from  the  Bible  leav«  no  doubt 
as  to  their  meaning,  and  different  words 
with  similar  meaning  guide  people  of  aU 
faiths. 

Love  between  peoples  of  varying  ethnic 
backgrounds  cannot  be  legislated,  but  hate 
that  erupts  Into  violence  and  suppression, 
and  the  loss  of  equal  opportunity  can  be 
controUed  by  oor  Government.  The  dvfl 
rights  bUl  will  be  important  In  this  con- 
cern, and  therefore  we  offer  our  prayers  and 
wholehearted  sui>port  as  you  work  for  its 
passage,  knowing  that  Justice  for  all  men 
must  prevaU. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rxv.  Davis  K.  Kzmrzor. 

Vicar. 

MrMsnis  or  st.  SAKit abas'  chusch 
David  K.  Kennedy.  J.  E.  WooUey.  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Woolley.  Mrs.  P.  KendaU.  Susan  E.  Waters. 
John  P.  Mayer,  Steve  St.  John.  li&ls  M  Stead- 
man,  W.  D.  Derlnger.  Jr,  Charles  M.  Loomia. 
Estelle  H.  Loomia.  Paul  J.  HarUey.  Jr.,  Ken- 
neth C.  CampbeU.  David  W.  Malvln.  Gilbert 
E.  Smith,  Viola  C.  MlUer.  Elizabeth  Streetar. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  L.  Burdlck.  Mra.  Paul' 
Hartley,  Jr,  Betty  Gregory.  Gladys  Salts. 
Margie  Emmons  and  John  Emmons.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Mclntyre.  Jr.,  ClUTord  Burroughs. 
Anna  Marie  Kennedy,  Sylvia  Johnson. 
Richard  C.  Johnson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shlrrill  B. 
Tanner,  Ronald  L.  Vleta,  Carnation  Brash. 
Ruth  Marka  Campbell.  Wintfred  B.  Haw- 
thorne, Frances  T.  Derlnger,  Joan  Alice  Mal- 
vln, Walton  J.  Chabrow,  Carrie  W.  Chahrow. 
a.  mckenbottom.  Pearl  West.  Gail  West! 
Gemle  C.  West,  Korence  J.  Hlckenbottom. 
Caroline  Brannon.  Robert  Mr.  Brannon.  Jr, 
Charles  W.  Roane.  Mlldrsd  J.  Boane.  Bar 
Thlele. 
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Trz  Ministrt  of  Rxconciuatton 
(Ephealanaa:  11-33) 
(Part  of  a  Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Seldo 
Ogawa,  September  23,  1M3 ) 
Let  VIS  look  then  at  the  major  area  of  dis- 
ruption In  our  national  life,  the  whole  vast 
problem  of  ctvll  rights.  How  well  do  we  as 
churchmen  and  chiurches  comprehend  the 
scope  and  depths  of  the  current  revo- 
lution? What  la  the  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  how  effectively  are  we  discharging 
our  ministry?  Events  within  the  past  week 
have  raised  some  fearful  questions.  The 
eruption  of  violence  In  Birmingham,  with 
the  church  directly  and  physically  Involved, 
with  Innocent  children  the  victims,  lends  a 
note  of  ultimate  desperation  to  the  current 
crisis  in  race.  "What  follows  now?"  was  the 
title  of  an  editorial  in  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser early  this  week.  It  Is  a  question  many 
of  us  have  asked.  Prom  a  human  point  of 
view  we  can  only  hope  that  even  in  the  face 
of  such  atrocities  the  real  struggle  will  not 
b«  abandoned,  that  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Blartln  Luther  King  will  continue  to 
prevail. 

We  badly  need  perspective,  because  per- 
spective Is  what  we  tend  to  lose  when  emo- 
tions rise  to  a  high  pitch.  We  need  a 
perspective  which  will  .permit  us  to  recog- 
nize even  the  horror  and  tragedy  of  recent 
events  without  losing  alght  of  what  it  Is  all 
about  and  what  we  must  desperately  cling 
to.  I  think  we  need  to  be  reminded,  all  who 
have  a  concern  and  stake  in  the  struggle,  of 
some  things  that  Martin  Luther  King  wrote 
from  the  Birmingham  city  jail  on  April  16. 
It  was  in  response  to  criticisms  made  by 
eight  clergymen  calling  the  earlier  Birming- 
ham demonstrations  both  unwise  and  un- 
timely.    He  wrote: 

"I  guess  It  Is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation  to  say 
'wait*.  But  when  you  have  seen  vicious  mobs 
lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  and  drown 
your  sisters  and  brothers:  when  you  have 
seen  hate-flUed  policemen  curse,  kick.  brutal- 
Use  and  even  kill  your  black  brothers  and 
Bisters,  when  you  see  the  vast  majority  of 
your  20  million  Negro  brothers  smothering 
In  an  alr-tlght  cage  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  an  affluent  society;  when  you  suddenly 
find  your  tongue  twisted  *  •  •  as  you  seek 
to  explain  to  your  6-year-old  daughter  why 
she  can't  go  to  the  public  amusement  park 
that  has  just  been  advertised  on  television, 
and  see  tears  welling  up  when  she  is  told 
that  Funtown  is  closed  to  colored  chlldrenL 
and  seeing  the  jjepreasing  clouds  of  Inferior^ 
ity  begin  to  f<^rm  in  her  little  mental  sky, 
when  you  have'  to  concoct  an  answer  for  a 
5-year-old  son  asking,  'DtMldy,  why  do  white 
people  treat  colored  people  so  mean?';  when 
you  are  humiliated  day  in  and  day  out  by 
nagging  signs  reading  'white'  men  and 
'colored';  when  yoiir  first  name  becomes  'nig- 
ger' and  yovu-  middle  name  becomes  'boy' 
and  your  last  name  becomes  'John,'  ted 
when  your  wife  and  mother  are  never  gl^h 
the  respected  title  'Mrs.';  when  you  are  hair- 
rled  by  day  and  haunted  by  night  byTfie 
fact  that  you  are  a  Negro,  when  you  are 
forever  fighting  a  degenerating  sense  of 
nobodiness — then  you  will  understand  why 
we  find  It  difficult  to  wait." 

But  we  need  also  to  recall  other  things  he 
said,  such  as  "presenting  our  very  bodies  as 
a  means  of  laying  our  case  before  the  con- 
science of  the  local  and  national  commu- 
nity."   He  wrote: 

"We  are  not  mindful  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved. So  we  decided  to  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  self-purification.  We  started  having 
workshops  on  nonviolence  and  repeatedly 
asked  ourselves:  'Are  you  able  to  accept  blows 
without  retallaUng?  Are  you  able  to  endure 
the  ordeals  of  Jail?'  " 

The  question  Is:  What  now?  Has  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  changed?  Does  It 
call  for  a  new  and  different  strategy?    Where 


does  one  draw  the  line  between  degrees  of 
sacrifice  and  endurance?  No  human  answer 
Is  sufficient.  If  there  ever  was  a  crisis  in  our 
national  life  which  needed  to  be  grappled 
with  in  the  context  of  our  Christian  faith, 
this  is  It.  And  If  the  church  Is  to  be  faith- 
ful to  lU  mission  and  be  a  reconciling  force 
In  the  midst  of  this  upheaval,  what  must  the 
church  be  willing  to  do,  wha"!  should  Its 
posture  be,  with  what  understanding  should 
it  address  itself  to  so  grave  a  problem. 

Applying  the  observations  I  shared  with 
you  earlier  I  would  suggest  the  following 
necessities.  At  the  same  time  I  would  ask 
you  to  understand  that  my  logic  and  In- 
sights may  be  entirely  faulty  because  by  the 
very  nature  of  profound  issues  human  wis- 
dom Is  not  enough.  In  the  present  crisis. 
If  the  church  la  to  be  a  genuinely  recon- 
ciling force.  It  cannot  stand  apart.  It  can- 
not offer  reconciliation  on  the  usual  basis 
of  a  disinterested  third  party.  The  recon- 
ciliation which  is  needed  can  only  come 
out  of  shared  hurt,  shared  sorrow,  shared 
fears  and  hopes.  This  means  that  the  heart- 
ache and  the  despair,  the  bitterness  and  the 
anger,  the  kinds  of  hurt  that  Martin  Luther 
King  talks  about  must  be  understood,  not 
from  our  point  of  view  but  from  theirs, 
and  since  this  kind  of  Identification  Is  prac- 
tically impossible  it  means  we  must  make 
more  than  the  usual  effort  to  be  involved 
in  the  struggle.  In  the  hope  that  something 
of  the  underlying  emotions  may  rub  off  on 
us.  This  means  understanding  not  only 
the  resentments  but  the  sheer  determination 
that  motivates  our  brothers. 

To  be  Involved  means  to  act.  And  my 
second  observation  Is  that  doing,  acting,  not 
speaking  and  saying.  Is  the  heart  of  the 
reconciling' ministry  of  Christ's  church.  It 
Isn't  what  we  say.  but  what  we  do,  that 
makes  us  Instruments  of  reconciliation. 

My  third  observation  la  that  both  Involve- 
ment and  action  imply  considerable  risk, 
that  whatever  the  church  does  with  respect 
to  a  problem  as  complex  as  the  race  issue 
exposes  the  church  to  attack  and  danger. 
Yet  the  willingness  to  risk  one's  very  life 
In  the  pursuit  of  what  Is  right  in  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  reconciling  ministry  of  the 
church.  Put  the  other  way.  If  the  church 
will  not  or  cannot  risk  its  life  in  this  strug- 
gle, it  ta  likely  to  lose  both  Its  reconciling 
power  and  its  Infiuence  upon  American  life: 
consequently  it  will  lose  Its  life  In  trying  to 
save  it. 

Let  me  try  to  gather  up  all  this  by  relating 
It  to  some  things  which  churches  and 
churchmen  have  been  doing.  On  July  4 
police  arrested  283  demonstrators  at  the 
Owynn  Oaks  Amusement  Park  In  Balltmore. 
Among  them  were  36  clergymen,  the  best 
known  of  whom  wtut  Eugene  Carson  Blake. 
There  were  seven  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  a  Rabbi  also.  Thirteen  more  clergymen 
were  arrested  July  7  In  a  second  attempt  to 
Integrate  the  park.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
that  this  Isn't  the  traditional  approach  of 
the  church  to  social  problems. 

It  certainly  Isn't  the  kind  of  action  that 
Is  imlversally  applauded  either  within  or 
without  the  church.  It  Isn't  a  pop\ilar 
course  to  take  and  It  could  have  been  ra- 
tionalized away.  But  It  is  the  kind  of  In- 
volvement and  action  which  held  the  prom- 
ise of  eventual  reconciliation.  Listen  to 
what  the  New  York  Times  had  to  say,  that 
"fut\ire  histtwians  will  regard  the  Owynn 
Oaks  demonstration  as  a  'milestone'  In  the 
development  of  church  participation  In  the 
struggle  for  racial  equality.  The  participa- 
tion of  chiurchmen.  It  said,  was  'the  most 
spectacular  gesture  to  date  In  a  sudden  and 
impressive  determination  by  U.S.  church 
leaders  to  do  something  rather  than  Just 
say  something  about  the  evil  of  segrega- 
tion.' " 

More  recently  the  church  took  part  In  a 
prominent  way  In  the  August  28  march  on 
Washington.      What    many    may    not    ap- 


preciate Is  that  this  decision  was  a  reversal 
of  earlier  thinking  In  church  circles,  and 
was  made  In  full  awareness  of  potential 
angers.  In  a  sense  the  church  had  as  much 
to  lose  as  to  gain,  and  the  risk  was  great. 
The  decision  certainly  was  not  widely  ac- 
claimed by  churchmen  in  general.  It  was 
one  of  those  rare  situations  in  which  the 
church  acted  strictly  on  faith.  The  restUt 
Is  a  new  Image  of  the  church,  of  courage  to 
match  the  faith,  of  willingness  to  risk  all 
Irf  dependence  upon  Ood's  guidance.  Even 
David  Lawrence  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  presence  of  the  church  in  the  march 
on  Washington  exercised  a  restraining  hand 
upon  the  demonstration.  Russell  Baker  of 
New  York  Times,  described  It  In  these  terms: 

"No  one  could  remember  an  invading 
army  quite  as  gentle  as  the  200.000  civil 
rights  'marchers'  who  occupied  Washington 
today.  For  the  most  part,  they  came  silently 
during  the  night  and  early  morning,  oc- 
cupied the  great  shaded  boulevard  along 
the  mall,  and  spread  through  the  parklands 
between  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Potomac.  But  Instead  of  the  emotional 
horde  of  angry  militants  that  many  had 
feared,  what  Washington  saw  was  a  vast 
army  of  quiet,  middle-class  Americans  who 
had  come  in  the  spirit  of  the  church  outing.  ' 

What  we  may  never  know  Is  whether  the 
presence  of  the  church  was  a  restraining 
and  reconciling  factor,  or  what  relationship 
there  is  between  episodes  like  the  Owynn 
Oaks  participation  of  churchmen  and  their 
Influence  upon  the  march  on  Washington. 
What  Is  impressive  Is  that  the  church  In 
America,  particularly  In  relation  to  the  race 
Issue,  has  become  Involved  In  the  life  of 
people  at  a  level  that  Is  new,  has  forsa|cen 
its  traditional  caution  and  dared  to  risk  Its 
life,  and  In  so  doing  has  lifted  the  hopes 
of  many  men  in  a  way  that  may  yet  be  Its 
most  decisive  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Henry  Gonzale.  today  In  his 
remarks  about  racial  discrimination  in 
the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  Member  from  Texas, 
in  asking  me  to  join  him  here  today,  has 
spoken  feelingly  that  on  this  vital  Issue 
"the  greatest  crime  is  silence."    I  agree. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  the  remarks 
of  Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  at  the 
jobs-and-freedom  rally  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  last  August  28.  Rabbi  Prlnz 
In  the  1930's  lived  In  Germany  under 
Hitler.    He  told  the  rally: 

When  I  was  the  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity In  Berlin.  I  learned  many  things. 
The  most  Important  thing  I  learned  under 
those  tragic  circumstances  is  that  bigotry 
and  hatred  are  not  the  moat  urgent  problem. 
The  most  urgent,  the  most  disgraceful,  the 
most  shameful  and  the  most  tragic  problem, 
la  silence.  A  great  people,  which  had  created 
a  great  civilization,  had  become  a  rvatlon  of 
silent  onlookers.  America  must  not  remain 
silent.  It  must  speak  up  an^  act  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  Negro  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  Image,  the  Idea  and  the  aspiration 
of  America  Itself. 

I  think  a  significant  aspect  of  this 
House  proceeding  today  Is  that  It  was 
organized  by  Representative  Gonzalez 
himself  who  with  his  constituents  in 
San  Antonio  have  encountered  a  great 
deal  of  discrimination.  Discrimination 
against  one  group  is  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  discrimination  everywhere — 
know-nothingism,  whether  it  be  directed 
against  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Negro,  Italian,  or  American  of  Mexican 
descent. 
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I  strongly  support  effective  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
in  this  area.  This  Congress  must  take  a 
position  on  this  Issue.  Its  reputation  Is 
at  stake  in  this  campaign  against  dis- 
crimination, one  aspect  of  which  Is  to 
assure  triumph  of  ethics  over  law. 

I  think  It  particularly  interesting,  too, 
in  the  welter  of  misinformation  about 
^  ethnic  backgrounds  to  quote  a  reply  from 
V  a  union  local  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  In 
^  reply  to  a  request  from  the  President's 
ICommlttee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
\portunitles  for  the  number  of  Negroes, 
orientals,    Spanish    Americans,    Puerto 
Ricans,  and  American  Indians  in   the 
local. 
The  local  replied  that: 
We  were  unable  to  completely  fill  out  the 
form  on  an  honest  basis  as  we  are  not  an- 
thropologists and  we  do  not  know  when  a 
member  becomes  or  ceases  to  be  a  Negro,  an 
Indian,  an  oriental,  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  or  any  of  the  other  designations  in  the 
form.    For   example,   the   treasurer  of   this 
local  union,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Is 
part   Negro,   part   Indian,   part  Jewish,   i>art 
Irish  and  has  perhaps  a  little  Swedish  blood. 
We    have    one    member    from    Cuba    who 
speaks  Spanish,  looks  like  a  Norwegian  and 
drinks  Ilk*  aik  Irishman. 

Fortunately  we  are  a  long  way  from  Gov- 
ernors Wallace  and  Barnett  and  a  man's  race 
Is  none  of  our  business.  To  quote  Mark 
Twain,  "We  do  not  allow  1  part  of  a  man 
to  outvote  the  other  15  parts." 

In  connection  with  my  brief  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  have  incorporated 
at  this  point  a  most  worthy  legal  paper 
written  by  an  outstanding  lawyer,  a 
woman,  Paull  Murray,  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  everywhere, 
including  Oregon,  although  I  am  pleased 
that  the  situation  is  not  nearly  as  ag- 
gravated there  as  in  some  other  States. 
I  add,  too,  that  many  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  Federal  civil  rights  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  been  law  in  Oregon  for  many 
years  with  none  of  the  consequences  of 
doom  and  destruction  predicted  by  the 
opponents  if  the  Federal  legislation  Is 
enacted. 

The  Law  as  It  Arrxcrs  Desegregation 
(By  Paull  Murray) 

INTRODUCTIOK 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  American 
Negroes  have  confronted  the  Nation  with 
what  has  been  described  as  a  "massive  In- 
sistence" upon  drastic  changes  In  the  social 
structure  to  achieve  rapid  and  total  inte- 
gration. They  have  abandoned  their  tradi- 
tional role  of  patience;  they  have  rejected 
tokenism  and  graduaUsm;  they  are  saying, 
"100  years  of  fractional  citizenship  is  enough. 
We  want  full  cltlzenahlp  now." 

This  mood  pervades  the  entire  Negro  com- 
munity as  seen  In  the  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  hundreds  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Ne- 
groes Into  the  streets  erf  the  Nation.  Police 
violence,  kicking,  beating,  the  use  of  fierce 
dogs  .^nd  firehoses,  even  murder — none  of 
these  has  stopped  them.  For  the  7-day 
period  ending  June  2,  an  estimated  more  than 
30  demonstrations  took  place  in  v^dely  sep- 
arated areas  of  the  country.  A  week  later, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  demon- 
strations had  occiured  In  nearly  50  localities 
since  May  1.  This  week  has  been  marked 
by  defiance  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  In 
a  confrontation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  televised  appeal  to  the  Nation  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  the  fatal  shooting  in 
the  back  of  an  NAACP  official  in  Mississippi. 


Clearly,  this  Is  our   most  serious  domestic 
crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

Describing  it  as  the  "Second  American 
Revolution,"  the  Washington  Star  editorial- 
ized on  June  2  that  the  real  problem  In  this 
situation  Is:  How  best  to  cope  wisely  with  a 
rapidly  developing  revolution.  The  current 
outbreak  of  mass  demonstrations  by  Ne- 
groes •  •  •  is  a  manifestation  of  as  genuine 
and  jvLstlfied  revolution  as  any  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  history,  history  being  largely  an  ac- 
count of  a  sequence  of  revolutions." 

Actually,  we  are  experiencing  the  climax 
of  a  phase  of  the  continuing  social  revolution 
In  the  United  States  which  began  with  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  war  to 
throw  off  colonial  rule.  Periodically  our 
country  has  been  thrown  Into  convtxlslons 
as  various  groups  of  the  population  have 
taken  the  Initiative  In  reaffirming  their  fun- 
damental rights  and  freedoms.  These  up- 
surges have  been  part  of  the  growth  and 
maturing  of  our  democracy. 

The  most  serious  of  these  conflicts  was  the 
Civil  War,  which  ended  in  major  constitu- 
tional change.  The  fundamental  law  was 
amended  to  abolish  slavery,  to  deflne  U.S. 
citizenship,  to  guarantee  to  all  persons  due 
process  and  equal  protection  of  the  law 
against  the  power  of  the  States,  and  to  secure 
the  .right  to  vote  without  dUUnction  as  to 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

Women  carried  on  a  struggle  for  education 
In  the  19th  century  which  was  less  dramatic 
but  no  less  determined  than  that  of  Negroes 
for  education  In  the  20th  century.  The  20th 
century  brought  marches,  demonstrations, 
and  arresto  of  women  as  they  entered  the 
crucial  final  stage  of  a  century-long  struggle 
for  their  right  to  vote.  Here,  too,  constitu- 
tional change  was  necessary  to  secure  this 
right. 

Within  the  memory  of  some  of  us  here  are 
the  bloody  battles  waged  by  American  work- 
ers in  the  1930's  to  establish  their  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  for  a  fairer 
share  of  the  Nation's  economic  growth. 
Labor,  too,  voiced  its  demands  through  sit- 
in  st^es,  stay-out  strikes,  marches,  demon- 
strations and  picketing,  as  well  as  boycotts. 
So  hostile  were  some  local  authorities  and 
employers  to  labor's  freedom  of  expression 
that  in  1933,  the  only  place  where  Secretary 
of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  could  speak  to  the 
workers  of  Homestead,  Pa.,  was  on  the. steps 
of  the  Federal  post  office.  In  the  summer  of 
1937,  Chicago  police  opened  fire  on  a  demon- 
stration of  unarmed  workers  killing  10  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  were  shot  In  the  back. 
National  legislation  In  the  form  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  was  necessary  to 
secure  labor's  basic  economic  rights. 

Now  in  the  1960's,  Negroes  are  engaged  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  end  segregation  and 
discrimination  everjrwhere  In  the  United 
States.  All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  they 
wUl  not  be  stopped  short  of  their  goal.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  correctly  placed  this  struggle 
In  Its  proper  historical  perspective,  when  he 
observed  in  his  recent  Vanderbllt  University 
address,  that  it  was  In  the  best  American 
tradition. 

The  Issues  involved  In  this  confrontation 
are  moral  as  well  as  legal;  the  alternatives 
have  become  total  equality  or  total  repres- 
sion, and  there  Is  no  turning  back.  Each 
of  us  is  caught  up  In  an  atmosphere  of  Im- 
pending conflict,  of  a  mounting  urgency  to 
come  to  fundamental  grips  with  our  most 
longstanding  and  explosive  domestic  issue 
and  one  which  rates  high  priority  among  the 
most  crucial  Issues  of  our  foreign  policy. 

At  this  turning  point  of  ovir  history,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
academic  objectivity  and  deep  personal  emo- 
tional Involvement.  As  one  of  an  earlier 
generation  of  freedom  riders  with  a  prison 
sentence  as  a  reminder  of  the  days  when  the 
struggle  was  a  lonely  one,  and  as  a  student 
leader  of  successful  nonviolent  sit-in  demon- 
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stratlons  In  Washington  restaiu-ants  exactly 
20  years  ago,  I  cannot  pretend  a  scholarly 
detachment  from  these  events. 

In  our  time  we  are  being  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  our  revolutionary  roots.  Potential 
violence  has  been  Inherent  In  this  issue  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history.  I  am  glad  that 
this  long  unsettled  business  of  democracy 
Is  now  coming  to  a  head.  I  rejoice  that  Ne- 
groes In  ever  greater  numbers  are  today 
standing  where  the  American  patriots  stood 
in  1776;  that  they  are  now  willing  more  than 
ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  personal  liberty 
and  human  dignity.  They  are  reenactlng 
the  American.  Revolution  in  20th  centiu-y 
form.  I  believe  that  If  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  could  Identify  Negroes  with  our 
revolutionary  traditions  of  liberty,  we  will 
have  taken  the  first  significant  step  toward 
eliminating  the  schism  which  has  so  divided 
and  almost  destroyed  us  as  a  nation  In  the 
past. 

This  revolutionary  upheaval  has  not  come 
about  through  formal  decision  of  any  single 
group,  but  through  a  consensus  made  up  of 
Individual  commitment  by  thousands  of 
people  taking  a  stand,  %nltlng  and  Inspiring 
others  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  the  demon- 
strations have  been  planned;  others  are 
spontaneous.  Out  of  this  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  struggle  for  liberty  Is  emerging 
a  new  self-image,  a  new  seU-respect.  And 
If  I  read  the  signs  correctly,  the  Nation  Is 
gaming  a  new  Image  of  the  Negro,  for  it  is 
our  tradition  that  when  people  have  self- 
respect,  nothing  can  keep  them  from  assert- 
ing the  inalienable  rights  of  free  men, 
women,  and  children. 

I  emphasize  chUdren  here,  for  In  reality, 
Negro  children  In  the  South,  for  the  past  9 
years,  have  led  the  crusade  for  human 
dignity.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  braved  hostile  communities 
to  exercise  their  right  to  attend  nonsegre- 
gated  schools.  You  are  aware  of  the  Bir- 
mingham children  who  recently,  as  If  by 
prearranged  signal,  marched  out  of  a  school 
assembly  and  into  the  streets  to  demonstrate 
for  their  rights  leaving  an  astonished  faculty 
and  an  empty  school  building.  You  have 
doubtless  read  of  the  schoolchUdren  of  Mis- 
sissippi carrying  signs  directed  to  their 
adults  which  read:  "We  have  gone  to  jaU 
for  you.  Will  you  register  and  vote  for  us?" 
In  Washington,  one  of  my  friends  Is  having 
difficulty  with  her  teenaged  son  who  remon- 
strates with  her  because  she  has  not  let  him 
Join  some  oti  the  demonstrations  in  nearby 
Maryland.  He  feels  ashamed  because  hla 
cousin— a  mere  girl— has  already  demon- 
strated, been  arrested  and  taken  to  prison. 
This  fire  and  idealism  among  Negro  school- 
children today  is  so  Intense  that  their  par- 
ents are  left  no  alternative  but  to  join  the 
demonstrations  themselves  to  maintain  their 
^onor  and  their  children's  respect. 

By  now.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that, 
for  the  second  time  in  our  Nation's  history! 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  major  deci- 
sion on  human  rights  of  the  most  funda- 
mental character.  In  1963  it  has  been  force- 
fully brought"  home  to  us  that  our  Nation 
caiMiot  endure  with  fractional  degrees  'of 
equality  or  citizenship.  The  right  to  human 
dignity  is  indivisible. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  address 
ourselves  to  the  following  questions:  (1) 
What  is  the  central  Issue  In  the  present 
confilct?  (2)  What  has  been  the  role 
of  the  law,  and  particularly  of  the  courts. 
In  resolving  this  issue?  (3)  What  are  the 
new  factors  which  demand  new  solutions? 
(4)  What  Is  the  ro^  of  the  law  In  solving 
the  present  crisis?  In  approaching  these 
questions,  we  mtist  continually  bear  In  mind 
that  the  law  operates  in  a  moral  climate  and 
refiects  that  climate. 

I.  THE  CENTRAL  ISSUE  IN  THE  RACIAL  CRISIS 

As  a  point  of  departure,  let  me  tell  a  story 
which  seems  relevant.  I  have  a  friend  who 
would  be  described  as  a  white  Anglo-Saxon 
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Proteatant  azvd  who  Uvea  In  suburbia.  One 
day  her  little  girl  came  home  from  school 
weeping  uncontrollably  and  her  mother  was 
unable  to  g«t  her  to  tell  what  happened.  Bo 
the  mother  went  to  school  to  Investigate. 
She  le«uDed  that  her  daughter's  playmates 
had  refused  to  let  her  Join  a  rope-sklpplng 
gnme  She  was  a  fat  little  girl  and  not  a 
good  rope-skipper,  but  what  really  broke  her 
heart  was  that  the  other  children  would  not 
even  let  her  hold  the  rope  and  turn  It  for 
others  to  skip.  When  she  could  talk  about 
tt  she  told  her  mother,  "Mommy,  what  hurt 
me  so  was  that  they  wouldn't  even  let  me 
be  a  'steady-ender.'  " 

The  exclusion  from  participation  as  an 
equal  with  .one's  fellows.  In  work  and  In  play 
in  any  society,  makes  one  an  outcast.  It  robs 
the  Individual  of  a  feeling  of  personal  worth 
and  of  belonging.  The  permanent  effects  of 
such  exclusion  may  be  apathy,  self-depreca- 
tion, violence  and  aggression,  stunted  growth. 
lack  of  ambition,  or  sometimes  refuge  In  the 
exclusion  itaelf  aa  an  excxise  for  poor  per- 
formance. 

In  the  language  of  my  friend's  little  daugh- 
ter, for  three  centuries  the  Negro  has  not 
even  been  allowed  to  be  a  "steady-ender"  In 
American  life.  It  is  against  the  crxishlng 
weight  of  these  three  centuries,  and  against 
a  background  of  a  world  revolution  in 
human  rights  that  Negroes  now  rebel  In  mass 
upheavals.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  ex- 
plained this  mood  of  impatience  as  a  father 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  wait  for  promises: 

"When  you  suddenly  find  •  •  •  your 
speech  stanunering  as  you  seek  to  explain  to 
your  6- year-old  daughter  why  she  can't  go 
to  the  public  park  that  has  Just  been  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  see  tears  welling  up 
in  her  little  eyes  when  she  is  told  that  Fun- 
town  Is  closed  to  colored  children,  and  see 
the  depressing  clouds  of  inferiority  begin  to 
form  in  her  little  mental  sky,  and  see  her 
begin  to  distort  her  little  personality  by  un- 
conaclo\jsly  developTUg  a  bitterness  toward 
white  people;  when  you  have  to  concoct  an 
answer  few  a  6-year-old  son  asking  in  ago- 
nizing pathos:  'Daddy,  why  do  white  people 
treat  colored  people  so  mean?' " 

The  central  issue  In  this  rebellion  is  hu- 
man dignity — the  Inherent  rights  of  free 
men  and  women.  This  Issue  Is  not  merely 
the  American  dream;  it  is  the  foundation  of 
otir  society.  We  cannot  reaffirm  too  often 
the  principle  upon  which  our  Nation  stands 
or  falls:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed — that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  Institute  new  government, 
laying  Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

These  rights  are  entrenched  In  the  U.S. 
Cdhstltutlon.  Therefore,  they  are  not  only 
inherent  In  our  beings;  they  are  also  guar- 
anteed by  oxir  fundamental  law  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  transient  legislative  ma- 
jorities. No  government  can  rightfully  take 
them  away  or  permit  others  tcrlmpalr  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  made  this  clear  in  his 
opinion  in  Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis  on 
May  27  of  this  year.  In  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  denying  further  delay  In  desegre- 
gation of  Memphis  public  parks  and  other 
municipal  recreational  facilities.  Speaking 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  he  declared: 

"Any  deprivation  of  constitutional  rights 
calls  for  prompt  rectification.  The  rights 
asserted  here  are.  like  all  such  rights,  present 
rights;   they  are  not  merely  hopes  to  some 
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future  enjoyment  of  some  formallstlc  consti- 
tutional promise.  The  basic  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  are  warrants  for  the  here 
and  now  and,  unless  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing compelling  reason,  they  are  to  be  prompt- 
ly fulfilled." 

The  major  stumbling  block  In  the  way  of  a 
national  solution  to  our  racial  problem  in 
the  United  States  is  that  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  entrapped  into  the  fallacious 
Idea  that  we  have  conferred  rights  on  the 
Negroes  and  gradually  extended  them,  when 
the  true  Idea  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  In- 
herent rights  which  have  to  be  reaffirmed. 
Because  we  have  conceived  of  the  issue  as 
the  gradual  extension  of  rights,  we  have 
used  a  piecemeal,  fragmentary  approach 
which  accords  neither  with  the  rightful  ex- 
pectations of  Negro  citizens,  nor  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation. 

It  is  as  if,  Uterally,  ao  million  individuals 
must  each  assert  and  carry  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  reassert  and  reprove  endlessly 
in  a  multitude  of  situations,  rights  which 
are.  In  fact,  self-evident.  What  these  dem- 
onstrations around  the  country  are  trying  to 
tell  us  today  is  that  the  issue  is  not  the  ex- 
tension but  the  reaffirmation  and  present  en- 
joyment of  inherent  rights;  that  the  rights 
which  sustain  human  dignity  cannot  be 
fragmented  and  exercised  In  part — they  must 
be  exercised  in  whole.  And  the  demonstra- 
tions are  also  reminding  us  that  there  needs 
to  be  not  only  prompt  rectification  but  res- 
toration on  a  scale  which  will  enable  Negroes 
more  quickly  to  throw  off  generations  of 
cultural  deprivations  and  participate  fully 
and  freely  as  American  citisens  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  my  View,  only  if  we  approach  this 
crisis  as  the  reaffirmation  of  present  and  in- 
alienable rights  can  we  orient  ourselves 
quickly  toward  creative  and  permanent  so- 
lutions. 

n.  THE   KOLK  or  THX  LAW  AND  THS  COTTHTS 

In  the  American  legal  system,  as  you  know, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  function  and  the 
authority  of  ultimately  interpreting  and 
applying  the  constitutional  principles  under- 
lying guaranteed  rights  to  myriad  fact  situa- 
tions, and  of  adjudicating  between  various 
rights  if  they  are  In  conflict.  Having  de- 
clared what  the  supreme  law  is.  the  Court's 
interpretation  is  binding  upon  all  the  people. 
Hence,  we  say  that  our  society  Is  based  upon 
the  rule  of  law  and  not  upon  the  rule  of  men. 

From  its  inception,  however,  our  funda- 
mental law  contained  an  Irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction, in  that  the  same  basic  document 
which  affirmed  basic  hiunan  rights  also  rec- 
ognized the  institution  of  slavery — the  com- 
plete denial  of  these  rights  to  some  men. 
How  was  this  intolerable  contradiction  In  the 
law  to  be  resolved? 

In  1867,  Chief  Justice  Taney  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  attempted  to  resolve  it  In  the 
Dred  Scott  case  by  determining  that  some 
human  beings  have  Inherent  rights  and 
others  do  not.  He  concluded  that  Negroes 
were  not  intended  to  be  Included  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  in  the  term 
"people"  in  the  opening  phrase  of  our  Con- 
stitution— "We  the  People  of  the  United 
States";  nor  were  any  persons  of  African 
descent,  whether  slave  or  free,  Intended  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  "that  they  had 
for  more  than  a  century  before  been  re- 
garded as  beings  of  an  inferior  race,  and  al- 
together unfit  to  associate  with  the  white 
race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations, 
and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights 
which  the  white  nuin  was  bound  to  respect." 
Thus,  according  to  Taney,  the  framers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  "knew  that 
it  would  not  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  INJegro 
race,  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been 
excluded  from  civilized  governments  and  the 
family  of  nations,  and  doomed  to  slavery." 

This  attempt  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
resolve  the  Issue  by  exclusion  did  much  to 


make  the  conflict  irrepressible.  When  the 
supreme  law  ot  the  land  Is  consistent  with 
human  dignity,  controversies  as  to  which 
rights  are  paramount  can  be  determined 
peacefully  within  the  orderly  legal  processes 
of  our  constitutional  system.  History  has 
shown  again  and  again,  that  when  the  fun- 
damental law  is  interpreted  In  such  a  way 
as  to  be  Inconsistent  with  human  dignity, 
conflict  is  Inevitable. 

After  a  bitter  Civil  War  of  4  years,  the  Na- 
tion reaffirmed  and  made  more  explicit  in- 
herent human  rights  In  the  form  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Congress  was 
expressly  given  the  power  to  enforce  these 
amendments  by  appropriate  legislation.  The 
purpose  of  this  constitutional  change  was  to 
sweep  away  all  political  and  legal  barriers 
to  the  exercise  of  equal  righU  with  all  other 
citizens. 

Since  the  Institution  of  slavery  had  been 
supported  by  detailed  legislation  in  the  vari- 
ous slaveownlng  States,  and  since  these  for- 
merly rebellious  States  attempted  to  reen- 
slave  Negroes  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Black  Codes  after  the  war,  the  thrust  of  the 
14th  amendment  was  against  State  action. 
That  amendment  provides  in  part: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  dtisens  of  the  United  SUtes; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  iu 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

It  was  clear  to  the  framers  of  the  Recon- 
struction amendments  that  Federal  protec- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  full  and  free  ex- 
ercise of  cltlBenshlp  rights.  In  the  10  years 
following  the  Civil  War.  it  also  became  clear 
that  these  rights  had  to  be  protected  from 
violation  by  private  persons  as  well  as  by 
State  action.  These  rights  also  had  to  be 
protected  uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States,  If  citizenship  was  to  be  meaningful. 
Congress  passed  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1879 
which  declared  in  part: 

"That  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  SUtes  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  aocommoda- 
Uons,  advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges 
of  Inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water, 
theaters  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment; subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  established  by  law,  and  appli- 
cable to  citlaens  of  every  race  and  color, 
regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

The  act  made  It  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  to  violate  the  law  by  denying  to  any 
citizen  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  pub- 
llc%coommodations,  and  granted  a  civil  rem- 
edy of  damages  up  to  •SOO  to  persons  ag- 
grieved by  such  denial. 

What  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  Congress 
or  to  the  Nation  at  the  time  of  Reconstruc- 
tion was  that  the  institution  of  slavery  over 
a  period  of  (wo  centuries  had  had  a  dehu- 
manizing effect  upon  blacks  and  whites  alike 
in  the  entire  region  where  it  had  become  en- 
trenched and  had  affected  the  moral  climate 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  national  effort 
of  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the  dig- 
nity of  impoverished  whites  and  newly  freed 
Negroes  in  the  former  slaveownlng  States 
ravaged  by  war  was  essential  if  the  Nation 
was  to  recover  from  this  dehumanization 
This  was  not  done.  The  Preedmen's  Bureau, 
created  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  give  relief 
to  the  needy  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  con- 
quered South,  was  imperfectly  conceived, 
poorly  administered,  and  short  lived,  lasting 
only  7  years.  What  was  sorely  needed  was  a 
19th-century  version  of  UNRRA  or  Marshall 
plan  for  the  South.  The  absence  of  such 
planning  set  in  motion  forces  of  reaction, 
and  we  are  today  reaping  the  whirlwind  of 
those  forces. 
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At  the  Judicial  level,  there  followed  per- 
haps the  moat  inglorious  period  in  our  his- 
tory with  reference  to  human  rights.  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Ivere  conditioned  by 
the  same  attitudes  which  produced  the  Dred 
Scott  case;  the  majority  of  the  Court  foxmd 
it  expedient  narrowly  to  interpret  the  Recon- 
struction amendments,  permitting  the  Na- 
tion to  drift  backward  instead  of  marching 
forward.  Bit  by  bi,t  the  Court  whittled  down 
the  broad  protection  of  these  amendments. 
First,  it  limited  the  concept  of  "privileges 
and  immunities"  In  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  righU  which  flow  out  of  Federal  citizen- 
ship. In  light  of  the  current  issue  of  deseg- 
regation, two  of  the  Court's  important  de- 
cisions are  relevant  to  oxir  discussion. 

In  the  famous  Civil  Rights  cases  of  1883, 
the  Court,  by  an  8-to-l  decision,  declared 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1876,  prohibiting 
discrimination  by  private  persons  in  places 
of  public  accommodation  throughout  the 
country,  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  on 
the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
enact  legislation  operative  upon  Individuals 
in  this  field  under  either  the  13th  or  14th 
amendments.  While  It  conceded  that  the 
language  of  the  13th  amendment  was  broful 
enough  to  reach  individuals,  it  rejected  the 
argimient  that  the  13th  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  abolish  not  only  the  teclyiical  legal 
relationship  of  master  and  slave  but  also  all 
of  the  incidents  of  slavery  and  the  badges 
of  Inferiority  the  institution  had  Imposed 
upon  Negroes,  whether  slave  or  free.  The 
Court  also  held  that  the  14th  amendment 
applied  only  to  State  action  and  not  to  in- 
dividual Invasion  of  private  rights.  Prestun- 
ably.  suggested  the  Court,  these  rights  could 
be  protected  by  resort  to  the  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States. 

Mr.    Justice    John    M.    Harlan,    a    former 
slaveowner  from  Keiyaicky  who  had  bitterly 
opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  before  the 
war  but  who  was  dedicated  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution,  wrote  an  eloquent  and 
masterful  dissent  on  both  of   these  points 
and    left    a    beacon    light    to   guide    future 
lawyers  upholding  human  rlghu.     In  light 
of  the  President's  speech  on  Tuesday  night 
calling  for  another  Federal  statute  on  public 
acconunodations,   Mr.   Justice    Harlan's   dis- 
sent warrants  rereading  today.     Unquestion- 
ably, the  decision  In  the  Civil  Rights  cases 
opened  the  door  to  widespread  discrimina- 
tion   by    private    persons    against    Negroes, 
leaving    the    protection  .of    the    most    basic 
aspect  of  himian  dignity — the  right  not  to 
b^  humiliated  by  unequal  and  exclusionary 
treatment — to    the    whim    of    the    various 
SUtes     In  my  opinion,  the  Civil  RighU  cases 
yere  wrongly  decided  and  are  an  Important 
factor   in   the   current  unrest.     As    late   as 
1£>59,    the    Supreme    Court    refused    to    re- 
examine a  case  brought  under  the  1875  act. 
Around  the  same  time  several  lower  Federal 
cowrts  also  denied  the  applicability  of  this 
act   to  restaurants   on   IntersUte   highways. 
Having  no  remedy  in  the  courts,  as  President 
Kennedy  aptly  pointed  out  in  his  nationwide 
wldress.    Negroes   took    the    issue    into    the 
streeU.    It  is  significant  that  the  first  mass 
sit-in  cases  arose  in  early  1960  following  the 
latest  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
clare an  available  remedy. 

In  1898,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
case  of  Plesay  v.  Ferguson  and  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  a  Louisiana  statuU 
which  provided  separate  railway  cars  for 
Negroes  and  whites  in  clrcumsUnces  (a) 
where  regulating  intrasUte  commerce  and 
(b)  where  such  accommodations  were  "sep- 
arate but  equal."  Here  the  Court  denied  the 
view'  that  a  segregation  statute  Implied  in- 
feriority of  Negroes.  Although  it  conceded 
that  the  object  of  the  Uth  amendment  was 
to  establish  abeoluu  legal  equality,  it  held 
the  amendment  was  not  Intended  to  abolish 
distinctions  based  upon  color.  Again  Mr. 
Justice    Harlan    dissented    Tigarously.    His 
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reasoning  against  the  background  of  contem- 
porary events  has  been  proven  to  be  emi- 
nently sound.  His  vpords  were  prophetic. 
He  wrote: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Judgment  this  day 
rendered  will,  in  time,  prove  to  be  qulU  as 
pernicious  as  the  decision  made  by  this  tri- 
bunal in  the  Dred  Scott  case  •  •  *.  What 
can  more  cerUinly  arouse  race  hate,  what 
more  cerUlnly  create  and  perpetuate  a  feel- 
ing of  dlstruct  between  these  races,  than 
State  enactments  which  in  fact  proceed  on 
N  the  ground  that  colored  citizens  are  so  in- 
ferior and  degraded  that  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  public  coaches  occupied 
by  white  citizens?  •  •  •  The  sure  guarantee 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  each  race  is 
the  clear,  distinct,  unconditional  recogni- 
tion by  oiu-  governmenu.  National  and  SUte, 
of  every  right  that  Inheres  in  civil  freedom, 
and  of  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  race.  SUte  enactmenu,  regulating  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  rlghte,  upon  the  basis  of 
race,  and  cunningly  devised  to  defeat  legiti- 
mate resulte  of  the  war,  under  the  pretense 
of  recognizing  equality  of  rlghte,  can  have  no 
other  result  than  to  render  permanent  peace 
Impossible  and  to  keep  alive  a  conflict  of 
races,  the  continuance  of  which  mtist  do 
harm  to  all  concerned." 

The  Plessy  decision  opened  the  door  to 
massive  segregation  laws  in  the  Southern 
States  and  various  degrees  of  permissive  seg- 
regation in  other  areas.  Legislative  inter- 
vention in  many  Northern  SUtes  following 
this  decision  took  the  form  of  SUte  civil 
rlghte  sUtutes  forbidding  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations.  These  laws,  how- 
ever, varied  as  to  places  covered  and  as  to 
degree  of  enforcement.  Some  States  had  no 
laws. 

Distinction  and  exclusion  on  grounds  of 
race  and  color  became  fixed  in  our  law.  As 
late  as  1927,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
Mississippi  court  ruling  that  it  could  con- 
stitutionally segregate  children  "of  the 
brown,  yellow,  and  black  races"  from  white 
children  In  the  public  schools,  and  denied  a 
child  of  Chinese  ancestry  the  right  to  enroll 
in  white  schools  in  that  SUte. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  segregation  laws  in 
the  South,  desultory  enforcement  of  civil 
rlghte  laws  in  the  North  and  West,  consti- 
tuted the  posture  of  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  racial  segregation  as  It  moved  to- 
ward World  War  II.  With  the  exception  of  a 
1917  decision  outlawing  a  Louisville  ordi- 
nance which,  in  effect,  created  residential 
segregation,  the  Court  shovtred  no  inclination 
to  question  legally  enforced  segregation. 

Beginning  in  1938  with  an  attack  on  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  State  universi- 
ties of  the  South,  the  Court,  in  a  case-by- 
case  approach,  began  the  task  of  realinlng 
the  law  with  our  fundamental  constitutional 
principles.  In  1946,  it  struck  down  segrega- 
tion on  IntersUte  carriers,  incldenUlly,  de- 
claring void  as  to  IntersUte  passengers,  the 
Virginia  sUtute  under  which  I  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  6  years  earlier.  Bit  by  bit  It 
overturned  the  barriers  erected  on  the  legal 
foundation  of  the  Plessy  case,  but  it  was  not 
wholly  clear  until  the  school  desegregation 
cases  of  1964  that  the  Court  was  deciding 
foursquare  dn  the  Issue  of  inherent  and  con- 
stitutionally entrenched  human  rlghte  and 
their  incompatibility  with  legal  segregation. 
Here  the  Court  met  the  real  issue  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Does  segregation  of  children  in  public 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  and  ether  'tan- 
gible' factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the  chil- 
dren of  the  minority  group  of  equal  educa- 
Uonal  opportunities?  We  beUeve  that  it 
does  •  •  •.  To  separate  them  from  others 
of  similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  in-  ' 
ferlorlty  as  to  their  status  in  the  community 


that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a 
way  vmlikely  ever  to  be  vmdone  •  •   •." 

With  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  all  segregation 
where  the  exercise  of  SUte  power  is  Involved. 
Since  1964,  that  Court  has  handed  down 
nimaerous  decisions  reiterating  and  apply- 
ing the  basic  principle  of  that  case,  ordering 
desegratlon  of  SUte  or  municipal  public  fa- 
cilities, and  more  recently,  reversing  convic- 
tions of  sit-in  demonstrators  and  their  lead- 
ers under  trespass,  and  other  stetutes  In  cases 
where  a  local  segregation  ordinance  was  pres- 
ent, or  local  officials  voiced  a  policy  of  segre- 
gation. The  Court  put  over  for  further  argu- 
ment a  case  in  which  there  Is  no  segregation 
law  or  ordinance  or  no  declared  official  policy 
of  segregation,  and  yet  sit-in  demonstrators 
are  arrested  for  trespass  at  the  request  of  the 
owner  of  a  place  open  to  the  pubUc.  Thus, 
by  radical  surgery  in  a  series  of  operations, 
the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  on  grounds 
of  race  has  been  removed  from  our  constitu- 
tional law.  What  remains  to  be  decided  or 
legislated  is  an  affirmative  remedy  for  pri- 
vately enforced  segregation  or  exclusion  from, 
public  facilities. 

m.     THE    NEW    rACTORS     WHICH     DEMANlf  NEW 
SOLUTIONS 

With  the  Supreme  Court  giving  this  re- 
affirmation of  basic  righte  and  slowly  cor- 
recting the  earlier  deviations  from  our  fun- 
damenUl  law,  why  have  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  a  national  crisis?     This  present 
explosion,  of  course,  is  not  sudden.     Warn- 
ings by  Negro  leadership  have  been  sounded 
for  years,  but  most  of  the  Nation  has  been 
too  preoccupied  to   listen.     One  ImporUnt 
factor  is  the  difference  In  outlook  and  tempo 
between  Negroes  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
with   respect   to  the  central  issue.    As  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  pointed  out  last  week,  no  gov- 
ernment ever  does  enovigh  when  people  arc 
denied  their  basic  rlghte.     The  Nation  has 
been  looking  at  how  far  Negroes  have  come 
in  the  past  two  decades,  whjie  Negroes  on 
the  other  hand,  are  looking  n  how  far  they 
have  to  go.     They  see  the  slow  pace  of  deseg- 
fegatlon— four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  Negro 
children  attending  desegregated  schools  in 
the  11  SUtes  of  the  eld  Confederacy  9  years 
after    the    Supreme    Court    decision.    They 
look  at  their  limited  employment  opportuni- 
ties,   their   disproportionately   high    rate   of 
unemployment,  the  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion in  the  North  which  is  Just  as  damaging 
to  the  personalities  of  their  children  as  the 
legally  enforced  segregation   condemned   by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1964.     They  find  their 
way  out  of  the  ghetto  to  decent  integrated 
housing  blocked  by  various  devices,  one  of 
which  was  vised  in  the  infamous  Deerfleld. 
111.,  case  where  local  authorities  in  collusion 
with  certeln  local  residenU  condemned  an 
integrated  housing  project  in  process  of  be- 
ing built  and  took  over  the  land  for  public 
parks     They   experience   the  dally  affronto 
and  humiliations  with  reference  to  exclurfon 
from  public  facilities.     The   very  fact 'that 
important  improvemente  have  been  made  in 
recent   years   has   whetted    the  appetite   for 
toui    inclusion.     It    is   axiomatic   that   the 
closer  one  gete  to  one's  goal  of  human  dig- 
nity, the   more  Intolerable   become  the  re- 
maining indignities. 

A  second  factor  Is  the  rise  of  a  genera- 
tion of  Negroes  born  during  or  since  World 
War  n  Into  a  climate  of  opinion  In  which 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rlghte 
represente  the  common  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples everywhere  and  into  a  world  of  revolu- 
tionary upsurge  of  colonial  people  against 
foreign  rule  with  Ite  Implications  of  racial 
superiority.  This  generation  has  grown  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  incredible  speed  of  evente. 
Oraduallsm  and  patience  form  no  part  of  ite 
heritage,  as  those  of  you  with  children  readily 
appreciate. 

A  third  factor  Is  that  by  accepting  grad- 
ualism as  the  timeteble  for  the  solution  of 
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thla  problem,  we  have  permitted  the  gains  and  their  prowtog  Inftuence  In  world  affairs,  determines  that  Tlolenoe,  If  at  all.  will  be 
of  a  bloodless  social  revolution  to  be  threat-  They  note  the  oonstematlon  of  our  Govern-  on  only  one  side  of  the  controversy.  Thus, 
ened  by  a  violent  counterrevolution.  My  ment  when  an  African  diplomat  Is  refused  the  demonstrator  exercises  a  certain  amouQ> 
good  friend,  Dr.  Caroline  F.  Ware,  social  his-  service  In  the  United  States,  and  see  no  res-  of  control  over  the  conflict  situation  beeau* 
torlan  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Rad-  son  why  American  cttlsens  should  still  be  he  eliminates  or  reduces  the  Immediate 
cllffe.  constantly  reminds  me  that  social  treated  with  "prejudice  as  usual"  Inequality,  provocation  to  retaliate  and  transfers  the 
resolutions  are  not  violent;  that  violence  Over  and  against  this  swift  rise  to  In-  struggle  to  the  conscience  of  the  opponent, 
comes  Into  play  after  social  change  has  oc-  dependence  and  recognition  of  Africans  In  He  believes  that  the  opponent's  hatred.  If 
curred  or  Is  plainly  In  sight,  and  counter-  the  world  arena.  Is  the  fact  that  American  given  only  Itself  to  feed  upon,  must  even- 
revolutionary  efforts  are  then  made  to  turn  citizens,  after  patiently  Rising  the  slow  pro-  tually  run  Its  course  and  that,  in  these  elr- 
thc  clock  back.  cedures  of  UtlgaUon  to  enforce  their  rights,  cumstanoes.   reconciliation  U  more  possible 

We  might  have  escaped  much  of  the  vlo-  and  after  numerous  pronouncements  of  the  after  the   conflict  has   been   resolved.    The 

lence  and  unrest  of  the  past  decade:  If  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirming  these  rights,  find  Negroes  have  seen  this  method   work  with 

Supreme  Court  had  moved  forthrtghtly  In  that  the  burden  of  proof  still  remaliu  upon  ohandl   in   India   and    have    adapted   It  to 

1964  to  Implement  its  decision,  as  the  NAACP  Negroes  and   the   burden   of   blt-by-blt  Im-  peculiarly  American  situations.     Where  this 

urged,  and  not  waited  a  whole  year  which  plementatlon  has  remained  on  the  courts,  method   has   consciously   been   xised   in   the 

gave  the  counterrevolutionary  forces  an  op-  Congress    has    passed    only    one    significant  demonstrations,    despite    indignities   on   the 

portunlty    to  regroup;     if    there    had    been  piece   of    national    legislation    In    this    area  part  of  the  police,  violence  has  Wsen  mlnl- 

mtelllgent   and   creative   leadership   In    the  since    Reconstruction,    the   woefully    inade-  mized. 

White  House  and  in  Congress  of  sufficient  quate  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.     The  execu-  As   Dr.    King   wrote    In    his    book.    Stride 

strength  to  change  the  moral  climate  and  tlve  branch  has  taken  prompt  action  In  the  Tovrard  Freedom: 

to    implement    the    decision    by   legislation  face  of  violence,  and  the  Kennedy  admin-  -we  will  match  your  capacity  to  Inflict 

which  brought  Into  play   the   educational.  Istratlon  has  done  considerable  behlnd-the-  suffering  with  our  capacity  to  endure  the 

persuasive,  and  conciliatory  techniques  de-  scenes  work  In  efforts  to  persuade  local  au-  suffering.     We  will  meet  your  physical  force 

veloped   by  administrative  agencies   In   the  thorltles  to  comply  with  the  fundamental  with  soul  force.     We  will  not  hate  you.  but 

field  of  Intergroup  relations,  and  the  Imple-  law.    But  in  the  main.  t)oth  the  Elsenhower  we  cannot  In  all  good  conscience  obey  your 

mentation  of  so  crucial  a  social  change  had  and    the    Kennedy    administrations    tended  unjust  laws.     Do  to  us  what  you  will   and 

not    been    left    to    courts    which    are    not  to  react  to  pressures  rather  than  to  assume  we  will  still  love  you.     Bomb  o\a  homes  and 

equipped  to  deal  with  such   Issues  and  yie  the  vigorous  moral   leadership  necessary  to  threaten    our    children;    send    your    hooded 

atmosphere  of  which  In  argumentative  and  mobilize    national    opinion    and    meet    the  perpetrators  of  violence  Into  our  communl- 

contentlous  Instead  of  conciliatory:  if  there  realities  of  the  situation.    It  Is  to  be  hoped  ties  and  drag  us  out  on  some  wayside  road. 

had   been   intelligent  Joint   planning  on   a  that  President  Kennedy  will  deepen  the  tone  beating  us  and  leaving  us  half  dead,  and  we 

national   and    local   scale    by    Negroes    and  of  moral  commitment  which  pervaded   his  will  still  love  you.     But  we  will  soon  wear 

whites  together  to  aid  those  Negro  children  talk  to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  evening.  you  down  by  our  capacity  to  suffer.     And  in 

who  -vere  most  culturally  deprived  to  ease  However,  given  the  Increasing  determlna-  winning  our  freedom  we  will  so  appeal  to 

the  translUon  by  projecu  of  rapid  improve-  Uon  of  Negroes  to  exercise  their  rights,  the  your  heart  and  conscience  that  we  will  win 

ment,    remedial    Instruction    and    by   other  moral  and  legal  Justification  of  their  cause,  you  In  the  process." 

methods;    and    If   Federal   acUon   had   been  the  failure  of  the  legislative  and  executive  The  ulder  significance  of  theee  nonviolent 

undertaken  at  aU  levels  to  bar  delays  and  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  to  keep  demonstrations  by  Negroes  and  their  white 

subterfuges    In    the    desegregaUon    of    the  apace   of   the   Supreme   Courfs    pronounce-  supporters  Is  that  they  have  brought  together 

schools.  ments,  the  Intranslgency  of  local  authorlUes.  two  revolutionary  Ideas:  The  equality  of  the 

I  need  not  recite  to  this  audience  the  de-  and   the   apathy  of   a  wide  section   of  the  rights  of  man  and   the   asserUon  of   those 

tails  of  headlines  which  have  documented  public.  Negroes  have  taken  their  case  directly  rights    through    a    spiritually    and    morally 

events  of  the  past  8  years  and  worn  down  to  the  Nation.     They  now  demand  national  powerful    nonviolent   technique.     They  are 

the  patience  of  Negro  citizens  everywhere:  leglslaUon    of    a    comprehensive    character  outpacing   the   application   of   the  law  and 

the  bombings  of  homes,  schools,  chxu^hes;  which   wUl   reach   discriminatory   action   by  making  a  creative  contribution  to  rapid  so- 

masslve  resistance  and  Interpoaitlqp  in  de-  individuals  as  well  as  SUtes.    It  was  Impos-  clal   change  with    a   minimum   of   violence, 

fiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  slble  for  our  country  to  escape  the  winds  Historians  may  well  record  this  as  one  of  the 

and    Federal    court    orders:    cloelng    of    the  of  change  which  have  been  sweeping  Africa  important  socUl  developments  of   the  20th 

schools;  enactment  of  pupil  placement  laws  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  century.    Nonviolence  has  filled  the  vacumn 

used  primarily  to  produce  tokenism;  use  of  In  the  circumstances  I  have  Just  described,  between  the  declaration  and  the  lmpl«nenta- 

other  devices  to  delay  and  circumvent  the  until   now   these   demands   have   been  met  tlon  of  the  fundamental  law 

1964  decision:  the  compelling  of  Negro  chil-  by     temporizing     methods     or     have    been  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  the  fruits  of 

dren  and  their  pwents  in  hundreds  of  Indl-  Ignored.    The  rising  Ude  of  discontent  among  violence  even  after  the  President  made  a  pas- 

'*?'',!L!tr'  ***J°."^?"^,1!^^"°*^^K  !f "  ^^^^^  *°  ''*'**^,.*w*  President  referred  Is  slonate  moral  appeal  to  every  AmerlcaTto     - 

mlnlstratlve  »nd  legal  procedures  with  de-  nothing    new.      Militancy  tnd    Impatience  examine  his  conscience  In  this  matter.    The 

Uys  and  frustrations  at  every  stage  to  en-  have  been  present  In  Ne«ro  protest  in  every  examination  by  one  depraved  person  led  to 

force    their    rights    to    attend   desegregated  generation    since    the    first    African    slave  shooting    an    NAACP    leader    In    the    back 

schools:  refusal  of  white  community  leaders  landed  on  these  shorc»-ln  the  slave  revolts,  Negro  citizens  cannot  be  expected  to  maln- 

to  sit  down  and  discuss  with  Negro  leaders  the  underground  railroad  movement,   perl-  tain  a  superhuman  dlsclpllnVln  the  face  of 

the  problems  and  tensions  building  up  and  odlc  marches  and  rallies,  racial  epUodes  and  continued  provocation.    It  has  been  pointed 

to  work  out  peaceful  solutions  In  an  atmos-  riots,  experimental   probes  with   nonviolent  out  that  from  86  to  95  percent  of  the  Negroes 

f^^^  .T^            V*'^\s  IJii  ^^^'  J^^^IV""".**,"^*  "'**  "^^^  ^°''*'*  ^""  °'  »°  this  country  do  not  billeve  In  nonviolence 

Incitement  to  violence  by  the  highest  officers  Individual  challenges  to  the  status  quo.  and  and  are  eolnir  alonir  with  it  oniv  because  it 

^tiC  '^Z^:tT^L.^^\  "f^^.  Si*''^^  r^^*^*^  '^""^  ^'"^  the  forS:  Of  in-  T^^  rSf  w'iJJfnr  ir  It  faJs.^ii':  in 

threatened   violence  which   has   forced  the  tragroup  violence.  for  serious  national  bloodshed. 

Federal  Government  to  make  a  show  of  Fed-  What  Is  new  about  the  present  revolt  Is 

eral  fcnrce  In  order  that  the  Constitution  be  the  realization  by  many  Negroes  that  there  "■  ''"*  ■°'-*  ^^  """  "^  ™  ''"'  vvcsxvrt 

obeyed.  1«   an   effective    answer   to   violence   and    an  caiaxs 

Meantime,  while  we  allowed  the  counter-  effective    alternative    to    sullen    endurance.  At  the  beginning  of  our  discussion.  I  said 

revolution   to   mount   an  assault  on  rights  There  is  a  new  consciousness  of  strength  per-  that  we  are  a  society  built  upon  the  rule  of 

legally  reaffirmed,  the  swtft  march  of  world  vadlng  the  whole  of  the  Negro  community,  a  laW  »nd  not  rule   by  the  passions  of  men. 

evenu  radically  altered   the  social   climate,  total  Involvement  including  children  and  a  What,  then.  Is  the  role  of  the  law  In  resolv- 

The  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  achieved  mass  reaction  to  the  problem.'  Ing  the  current  conflict? 

self-rule  since  World  War  n  with   a  speed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  other  leaders  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  here 

that  was  almost  Inconceivable  a  decade  ago.  of  his  type  have  been  able  to  harness  seeth-  that    the    history   of   race   relaUons   In   the 

As  this  happened.  In  the  words  of  Harold  R.  Ing   revolt   to   organized,    disciplined,    non-  United  States  has  proven  conclusively  that 

Isaacs,  wrlUng  in  his  recent  book.  "The  New  violent  direct  action.    The  legal  implications  the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  be- 

World  of  Negro  Americans":  of  this  action  are  that  It  is  within  the  pro-  cause  of  race  or  color — and  I  might  add  sex— 

"The  downfall  of  the  white-supremacy  sys-  tectlon  of  freedom  of  expression  guaranteed  is  so  crucial  to  himian  dignity  and  the  ex- 

tem  in  the  rest  of  the  world  made  Its  sur-  by  the  first  amendment.     The  moral  Impllca-  erclse  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  we 

vlval   in    the   United    States   suddenly    and  tlons  are.  in  my  opinion,  far  more  significant,  have  been  tragically  wrong  to  leave  the  pro- 

palnfully  conspicuous.     It  became  oxir  most  There  U  a  growing  national  consensus  that  tectlon  of  this  right  in  so  large  degree  to 

exposed  feature  and  in  the  swift  unfolding  racial  discrimination  Is  essentially  a  moral  local  regulation.    Local  laws  and  policies  can 

of  the  world's  affairs,  our  most  vulnerable  problem.     If  so.  It  must  be  attacked  at  the  supplement  but  not  substitute  for  a  clearly 

"^^^^^t^^     It  was  like  being  caught  naked  moral  as  well  as  legal  level.     Nonviolent  dl-  formulated  and   enforclble   national   policy         / 

In  a  glaring  spotlight  alone  on  a  great  stage  rect  action  Is  based  upon  the  conviction  thai  binding  upon  all  persons. 

In  a  hHge  theater  filled  with  people  we  had  in  social  conflict,  the  power  of  the  spirit  te  The   pubUe   humiliations  which  do  such 

ncrttaown  war*  there."  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  the  power  violence  to  human  dignity  are  dramatised 

Negro  dtlasns  have  watched  the  dramatle  otf  force  In  a  physical  contest.     By  discipline  by  laws,  customs,  and  atutudes  of  exclusion 

advances  of  the  Asian  and  African  peoples  of  the  spirit,  the  nonviolent  demonstrator  in    places    of    public    accommodation    and 
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amusement.  Congrew  rightly  saw  in  1876 
that  this  Issue  was  so  Important  It  must  be 
resolved  in  a  manner  which  operated  iml- 
formly  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
recognized  that  thens  could  be  no  piecemeal 
or  fractional  coverage  In  a  matter  which  In- 
volves such  explosive  human  emotions.  And 
so  It  granted  total  coverage. 

Negroes  have  lived  too  long  with  tmcer- 
talnty  to  make  the  recognition  of  their 
rights  dependent  upon  any  other  individual's 
degree  of  color  blindness,  or  whether  he 
operstes  in  Interstate  or  local  commerce. 
The  quest  for  certainty  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  revolt.  As  Martin  Luther  King, 
replying  from  an  Alabama  prison  to  the 
sutement  of  local  white  religious  leaders 
that  the  Birmingham  demonstrations  were 
"unwise  and  untimely,"  put  it: 

"I  guess  It  Is  easy  fbr  those  who  hsve  never 
felt  the  sting  of  darts  of  segregation  to 
say  'wait.'  But  when  you  take  a  cross- 
country drive  and  find  it  necessary  to  sleep 
night  after  night  In  the  uncomfortable  cor- 
ners of  your  automobile  because  no  motel 
will  accept  you;  when  you  are  harried  by 
day  and  haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tiptoe 
stance  never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect 
next,  and  plagued  with  Inner  fears  and  outer 
resentments;  when  you  are  forever  fighting 
a  degenerating  sense  of  'nobodlness' — then 
you  win  understand  why  we  find  It  difficult 
to  walt." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  the  task  of  com- 
pleting the  reaffirmation  of  human  dignity. 
The  time  has  come  to  persuade  that  Cotirt 
once  more  to  reexamine  the  Civil  Rights 
cases  of  1883.  The  Coiu^  should  be  lu-ged 
to  overrule  that  decision,  reinstate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875  and  grant  an  Immediate 
remedy  to  Negroes  who  are  excluded  by  pri- 
vate persons  from  public  places  of  business. 
For  Congress  today  has  no  more  power  than 
It  had  In  1875  when  It  passed  the  act.  The 
Civil  Rights  cases  were  based  upon  the  same 
fallacious  reasoning  as  that  which  produced 
the  Plessy  case,  now  discarded,  and  the  dis- 
sent of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  thbee^  cases 
was  Just  as  sound  as  his  dissent  in  Plessy 
and  which  Is  now  the  law. 

As  to  Federal  legislation.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  told  the  Nation  that  he  plans  to 
seek  legislation  from  Oongreas  in  three  areas: 
Public  accommodations,  voting  rights,  and 
the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  brlni 
suits  to  enforce  oonf^lance  with  school  d 
segregation.  Theee  are  steps  In  the  right 
direction,  but  they  are  fragmentary  and  In- 
adequate to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  its  present 
form.  They  cannot  stem  the  "tide  of  rising 
discontent."  nor  will  they  appease  those  who 
think  there  should  be  no  legislation  at  all. 
A  mlnlmvun  program  of  Federal  legislation 
at  this  stage  should  Include  the  following 
measures: 

1.  A  public  accommodations  law  which 
amends  or  reenacts  the  1875  Civil  Rights  Act. 
grounded  In  the  14th  amendment  as  well  as 
In  the  Interstate  commerce  clause,  along  the 
lines  of  Senate  bill  1591  recently  introduced 
by  Senator  Cooper  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion by  any  person  "acting  as  a  proprietor, 
manager,  or  employee  of  any  business  activity 
affecting  the  public  which  Is  conducted 
under  a  State  license,"  or  which  is  In  com- 
merce or  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 
Such  a  law  would  give  the  broad  coverage 
necessary  to  meet  the  present  turmoil  in  this 
area  of  human  rights. 

2.  A  Federal  Fair  Xmployment  Practices 
Act,  also  grounded  In  the  14th  amendment  as 
well  as  the  Interstate  commerce  clause  to 
permit  the  broadest  possible  coverage. 

8.  A  Federal  fair  housing  law. 

4.  A  law  requiring  all  schools  affected  to 
promulgate  plans  for  Immediate  school  de- 
segregation, whether  North  or  South. 

6.  A  law  making  the  U.S.  Oommiasion  on 
Civil  Rights  a  permanent  administrative 
body,  empowered  to  enforce  federally  pro- 
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tected  clvU  rights  throxigh  procedures  which 
Include  conciliation,  persuasion,  and  educa- 
tion as  well  as  orders  enforclble  In  the  courts. 
8.  A  law  strengthening  voting  rights  which 
effectively  meets  the  problems  of  evasion  by 
local  offlclals. 

7.  A  law  emi>owerlng  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  actions  and  procedures  to  enforce 
all  federally  protected  civil  rights, 

8.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  proposal  recently  made  by  the  National 
Urban  League  that  a  "radical  new  approach" 
In  the  form  of  a  massive  program  similar 
to  that  of  the  Marshall  plan  be  put  Into 


lean  history.  No  one  can  question  the 
wantonness  of  the  bombing  of  the  little 
church  that  Sunday  morning  In  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  or  that  it  was  a  coldly 
calculated  and  thoroughly  premeditated 
act  of  murder  for  which  justice  generally 
d«nands  the  supreme  pensdty,  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  have  reacted  with 
righteous  indignation  that  the  culprits 
remain  at  large  despite  the  diligent  ef- 
forts of  the  FBI  to  ferret  them  out. 
Certainly  those  individuals  who  physi- 


operation  In  order  to  close  the  social,  eco-    \jally   planted   the   dynamite    that   de 


nomic,  educational,  and  cultiiral  gaps  be- 
tween Negroes  and  others  in  the  Nation. 
Such  a  program  woxild  help  to  rebuild  the 
sense  of  poeltlve  worth  and  cultural  par- 
.tlclpatlon  which  has  so  long  been  denied  to 
Negroes.  If  the  United  States  can  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  help  bring 
the  leas  developed  countries  abreast  of  the 
modern  age.  It  can  at  least  offer  comparable 
assistance  to  a  deprived  sector  of  Its  own 
citizenry.  We  need  an  "Operation  Boot- 
strap" which  engages  in  a  massive  national 
effort  to  raise  the  hopes  and  the  standards 
of  that  forgotten  part  of  our  population 
which  Includes  both  Negroee  and  whites. 
Thus,  I  would  broaden  the  Urban  League 
Proposal  to  reach  underprivileged  citizens 
whatever  their  race,  color,  sex.  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  and  so  on. 

Many  of  these  proposals  are  not  new  and 
are  in  bills  already  Introduced  in  Congress. 
What  is  new  Is  the  promise  by  Negro  leaders 
and  the  determination  of  Negro  citizens  that 
a  filibuster  in  Congress  will  be  met  by  the 
most  massive  acts  of  civil  disobedience  all 
over  the  Nation  this  country  has  known. 
This  is  not  the  Negro's  fight  alone;  It  vitally 
affects  the  welfare  and  safety  of  every  Ameri- 
can. Congress  will  act  when  the  Nation  is 
resolute.  And  the  Nation  means  you  and 
me. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
on  many  occasions,  spoken  out  on  the 
problems  which  confront  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  the  denial  of 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  all 
American  citizens  by  our  Constitution. 

iscrimination  against  any  citizens  be- 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
Is  an  evil  which  we  must  not  con- 
e  through  silence.  It  behooves  every 
person  who  believes  in  the  principles 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded  to 
spe^  out  and  let  his  voice  be  heard. 

«sPne  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us  who 
loudly  proclaim  the  right  of  all  people 
to  be  free,  to  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment, to  have  equal  access  to  the  many 
opportunities  In  our  great  Nation,  and 
to  generally  enjoy  "the  American  way 
of  life."  We  are  a  showcase,  but  we 
must  surely  hide  our  faces  in  shame  at 
some  of  the  spectacles  which  have  been 
on  display  in  that  showcase — brutality  to 
citizens  because  of  their  color,  malicious 
bombings  of  homes  and  churches,  and 
denial  of  many  moral  rights  simply  be- 
cause of  race. 

I  am  privileged  to  again  raise  my  voice 
in  support  of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens. 
While  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  legislate 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  legisla- 
tive power  to  secure  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all. 

Mr.  KA8TENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunda>,  September  16,  the  lives  of 
four  innocent  Negro  girls  were  snuffed 
out  in  one  of  the  most  heinous  crlmee 
against  humanity  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 


stroyed  the  lives  of  those  four  girls  are 
guilty  of  criminal  murder  in  the  strictest 
sense,  but  in  the  broader  sense,  each  and 
everyone  of  us  who  has  for  yiars  toler- 
ated the  "for  white  only"  signs  that  con- 
stitute an  affront  to  the  human  dignity 
of  civilized  beings — who  have  witnessed 
the  incessant  humiliations  to  which 
Negroes  around  us  have  been  subjected 
every  day  of  their  lives — each  and  every- 
one of  us  is  a  F>arty  to  that  crime  and 
must  share  in  the  guilt. 

In  the  larger  sense,  too(||^mch  and 
everyone  of  us  is  also  the  victim  of  that 
crime,  for  whites  and  Negroes  alike  suffer 
equally  from  the  resentment,  hostility, 
hatred  and  bitterness  which  inevitably 
feed  upon  se^egation  and  racial  bigotry. 

Justice  Harlan  more  than  60  years  ago 
made  this  prophetic  and  profound  obser- 
vation in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson: 

The  destinies  of  the  two  races  In  this  coun- 
try are  indlssolubly  linked  together,  and  the 
Interests  of  both  require  that  the  conunon 
government  of  all  shall  not  permit  the  seeds 
of  race  hate  to  be  planted  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Congress  enacts 
a  truly  meaningful  civil  rights  biU. 
assuring  Negroes  full  political  equality, 
acceptance  and  participation  in  the  life 
of  his  community,  then  the  messag:e  of 
the  timely  and  dramatic  parable  which 
took  place  In  Birmingham  on  September 
15  will  have  reached  the  American  con- 
science. If  on  the  other  hand,  this  Con- 
gress fails  to  enact  an  effective  civil 
rights  bill,  I  submit,  then,  that  these  girls 
shall  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
remarks  on  the  civil  rights  question  seem 
especially  timely  this  afternoon.  Events 
of  the  present  week  suggest  that  we  shall 
be  voting  on  this  legislation  before  an- 
other month  has  passed. 

The  bill  finally  coming  to  us  from  com- 
mittee may  be  less  than  what  some  Mem- 
bers had  hoped  for,  but  it  will  still  be  a 
strong  bill,  a  bill  responsive  to  the  Na- 
tion's mood  of  crisis. 

It  will  be  argued  through  the  next  12 
months  whether  this  administration  and 
whether  we  individually  have  been 
helped  or  hurt,  politically,  by  what  we 
do  on  civil  rights.  Such  discussion 
makes  interesting  speculation  around 
the  cracker  barrel — but  It  is  without 
meaning.  Some  decisions  require  us  to 
rise  above  consideration  of  political  ef- 
fect. Our  decision  on  civil  rights  will 
be  one  of  these. 

There  will  be  pressures  for  further 
weakening  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section  of  the  bill.  But  this  sec- 
tion goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem we  seek  to  meet.    It  deals  with  the 
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most  painful  grievance  of  all  that  is  suf-  color,  are  respected  by  each  and  every  Mr.  Evans*  perceptive  remarks    which 

fered  by  Negroes  and  other  racial  ml-  other  citizen  of  the  community  and  tfite  follow: 

norlties — the  humiliation  and  incon-  responsible  groups  in  the  community.  Risidoal  Fukl  On,  Imports  A  Pubut 
venience  to  which  they  are  constantly  such  as  city  and  SUte  governments,  re-  Poutical  isbd« 
subjected  by  business  establishmwits  re-  ligious  organizaUons.  business  and  fra-  ^  chairman  and  members  of  the  Au- 
fusing  to  serve  them.  The  result  is  not  temal  groups  see  to  It  that  those  rights  gusta  Rotary  ciub.  Before  i  proceed  with 
only  insult,  but  often  demonstrable  in-  are  not  abridged.  We  as  a  nation  can  my  talk  may  i  say  that  i  have  been  an 
jury  as  well.  Whatever  else  the  civil  no  longer  permit  any  section,  any  State,  admirer  of  your  association  for  many  years — 
rights  bill  may  do  or  fail  to  do — It  must  or  any  city  to  enforce  or  to  allow  to  con-  ^  ^^*^  'o""  ••verai  years  to  join  the  Wash- 
end  this  particular  evil.  tinue  by  complacency,  a  policy  that  dis-  '°K*o'i  Rotary  and  finally  gave  up  m  despair 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  criminates  against  anyone  *°**  |°*f *?  another  service  club.  Yours  is 
has  been  Indicated  by  my  coUea^es  here  it  is  certainly  the  feeling  of  this  body.  \:i:^lT^;^TS,  b7rt'?p1:^r.TiSe  Te" 
m  the  House  this  afternoon,  probably  the  without  exception  I  am  sure,  that  what  horse  town  in  Wales.  From  my  personal 
most  important  and  pressing  issue  be-  happened  in  Birmingham  must  not  hap-  experience  yours  is  an  informed  and  so- 
fore  the  Confess  at  this  time,  and  In-'  ]^n  again.  Complacency  is  the  greatest  phiaticated  membership  devoted  to  fighting 
deed  the  entire  country,  is  civil  rights,  enemy  of  the  civil  rights  movement;  we  ^°'^  issues  and  causes  that  are  for  the  best 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  what  must  not  allow  it  to  continue     Apathy  interests  of  all  our  citizens, 

must  be  done  and  what  should  be  done,  erodes  justice;  we  must  not  let  it  start  ^  country  is  heading  into  squally  and 

and  what  provisions  should  be  Included  i   wiii    to  'comiSnd   the   gentleSSi  ™JJ'Sa  Sn'cS'^d^eJS^i^Se^sJ^r^'l^^au 

in   any  civil  rights   legislation.    I   was  from  the  20th  District  of  Texas  for  his  S^S^  Jver^one^f^wiu  eve^Saiiy'^:.^ 

therefore  particularly  pleased  with  the  stand  today.     His  stand  is  particularly  the  impact  of  the  tempest  that  lies  ahead, 

action  of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom-  commendable  for  one  who  represents  an  The  state  of  Maine  is  no  exception.   The  ad- 

mittee  in  reporting  out  such  a  strong  area  in  the  Deep  South.  ministration  is  in  the  middle  of  a  battle 

bill.     It  is  a  sorry  note,  however,  to  learn  royal  with  our  Western  allies  over  chickens — 

that  passage  of  such  strong  and  neces-  '~^'^^^'^^^~~~  ^^^  ^**  *■  *"  unporunt  issue  to  Maine 

sary   legislation  does  not  appear  to  be  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  producers      But  lets  bring  this  issue  into 

possible,  and  that  a  weakening  of  the  bill  w.^^Inv^^                                           ^  atX'^r^in^rJnH^nnT*^' '''''''*'^'' 

clam.  ♦«  Ka  <n  nw«<>^  \t  -^^  a.^  ¥^  Kr^^y-^  M^.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Spcaker,  I  ask  **  our  E^»opean  friends — don  t  get  me  wrong. 

f^^.!S„^                 u  we  are  to  insure  unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  of  ^  ""  "°'  excusing  or  condoning  the  common 

lis  passage.  ..      House  so  ripsirinir  mav  havp  «i  \^aW  Market  group  for  their  negaUve  trade  acUon. 

AS  I  have  said  many  times  bef6re.  there  fativeTays   in   whSi   to  in^Lde   SSr  ^""^  ''^'^^  ^°  '^«  P""*°^  administration 

is  a  moral  issue  involved  here,  and  If  we  1.*"  o^ir    JL      f                  include  their  pieced   restrictions  on  the   importation  of 

are  to  Uve  without  pangs  of  conscience,  ^!^h'^^^,"h  tnl      ?.f  "^^^^^  ^1 ''°"'  ""'**•  °"  »°**  "»***"*»  '"*^  °"     Th«-  '*- 

we  must  extend  to  each  and  every  citizen  ""^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  '"^^^^  ^'*«''  ^^^-  »trlct\ons  are  costing  the  Maine  consumer 

ftf  tvi<«  i<in/«   »««o».Hifloo  ^*  Kio  -«/v.   ^^\^,  slon.  countless  millions  each  year.    Further,  these 

^r^irn«t^t^H^iS    J£  Ha^Vfi^H  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  restrlcUons  are  imposed'  on  an  Item  which 

creed,  or  naUonal  origin,  the  rights  and  objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentle-  constitutes  ii  percent  of  our  total  unporu 

privUeges   guaranteed   by   our   Constitu-  man  from  TpxiLo  trade,  which  is  roughly  $16  blUlon— no  dollar 

tlon,  including  true  equality  and  free-  ¥l:^°™„™?lL^*i««  . 

j-_  There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Our  people  have  risen  up  before  in  ^^-^^^^^^— 
protest  against  oppression  and  despot 


volimie  comparison  with  the  $46  million 
of  chlcicen  exports  to  the  Common  Market. 
While  Che  Exiropeans  have  a  poor  case  to 
justify  their  action  we  had  no  economic  case 


ism     That  is  whv  we  foueht  the  RevoTu-      RESIDUAL    FUEL    OIL    IMPORTS— A     to  justify  our  own  regarding  residual  fuel 
isni.     inat  IS  wny  we  lOUgnt  tne  Revolu-  pttwwt.v   i>OT.rrTnaT     T.ciQrnr  oU  imports  4  years  aso  other  than  that  of 


tlon.    It  is  in  the  oldest  and  finest  of 


PURELY   POLITICAL   ISSUE  °"  l™Ports  4  years  ago  other  than  that  of 

...  domestic  politics  created  by  a  multlmlllton 

American  traditions  to  protest  a  wrong  Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  dollar   propaganda  campaign   by  the   coal 

and  to  demand  that  right  be  done,  and  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  mineowners  and  the  united  Mine  workers, 

we  acknowledge  the  fact  that  our  Negro  from  New  Hampshire   [Mr.  Cleveland]  Under  our  international  agreements  on  trade 

citizens  are  most  certainly  within  their  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  ''•  *^"  °°'y  P'"^*  import  controls  on  a  com- 

rights  in  calUng  for  peaceful  demonstra-  in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous  '"'^'^y  through  the  escape  clause  or  if  im- 

tlons  against  discrimination  of  any  form,  matter.  ^d  nn7.?h.*on?r^^^°^J'.f '""^t  T^'^'')^' 

1  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  thS  Talt^r  IT^n'  ^^^^S  y'^^l'^AZ 

enact  strong  meaningful  civil  rights  leg-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  of  Emergency  Planning  study  in  residual  oU 

islation,  which  will  guarantee  without  from  Wyoming?  imporu  was  released  and  the  findings  were 

question  the  protection  of  his  life,  prop-  There  was  no  objection.  that  national  security  was  not  imperiled  by 

erty.   and  civil   rights   to  each   of   our  Mr.    CLKVELAND      Mr    Speaker    a  ****"  unports  and  further  that  the  troubles 

citizens.     It  is  morally  right  that  free-  short  while  ago.  Mr.  John  K.  Evans  ex-  ?'  "^*  '^^^  industry  were  not  caused  by  these 

dom  apply  equally  to  all  Americans,  and  ecutive  director.  Independent  Fuel  Oil  ScTuiT^u^tomft  on°ha^'f^e^'°rnl;'i°n?^ 

^we  are  to  continue  to  uphold  the  high-  Marketers  of  America.  Inc..  Washington.  TuTxZ  "  whr^rSju^rn^  tlT^ma^^Ui^ 

est  standards  of  jusUce,  we  have  no  al-  D.C..  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  In  Au-  needed,  a  coal  miner  today  produces  over 

tematlve  but  to  approve  a  bill  which  will  gusta.  Maine.     Speaking  in  the  capital  is  tons  per  day  against  6  tons  a  decade  ag«). 

show  the  world  that  we  are  more  than  city  of  that  great  State  in  the  congres-  Lets  not  forget  too  that  today  he  u  the 

equal  to  our  mighty  heritage  of  free-  sional  district  of   my  friend  and   col-  ^'K^^'t  paid  industrial  worker  in  America— 

dom.  and  worthy  or  our  responsibilities  league,    Stanley    Tupper     Mr     Evans  °'  '^*  ''°'''*  ^°'  "^•^  matter,    steel  and  auto 

'Of  leadership.  forcefully  and  forthrightly  spelled  out  com^i^'^^^^^^^i\:J^  '  '*°""*'  °' 

Mr    MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   am  the   burden   which   residual   oil  quotas  '"wSt^iretu^g  at'^    SSp.y  this,  the 

proud  to  join  with  our  coUeague,  the  place  on  New  England's  economy.  state  of  Maine  has  no  indigenous  source  of 

gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  As  a  member  of  Rotary,  I  am  pleased  either  coal  or  oU.    in  fact,  your  state  ts  far 

in  speaking  out  today  in  opi>osition  to  with  his  complimentary  remarks  con-  removed  from  any  domestic  source  of  these 

those  elements  of  our  society  who  find  it  ceming  that  great  organization.     As  a  vitaiiywneeded  forms  of  energy  and  if  Maine 

necessary  to  use  violence  to  perpetuate  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  **  ^  i^main  competitive  and  progress  m- 

racist  philosophy  the  course  of  which—  know  that  the  true  story  of 'residual  oil  ^^tif!  s»^,!l  ?^.  !?"fi  f^LV^.  »k*  /~' 

^  allowed  to  continue-^an  only  lead  to  quotas  Is  now   being   widely  told.     My  tUt^l^Tc^^^Sl.^lT  "liiShVrTt 

disaster.  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Maine,  is  unperatlve  to  Maine's  exporters  of  chlck- 

The  latest  demonstration  of  the  tenets  Congressman   McIntire   and   Congress-  ens.  pulp,  paper,  etc..   that  out  coimtry's 

of  this  philosophy  that  has  been  pre-  man  Tcpper,  have  joined  with  me  and  hands  are  clean  if  our  trade  negotiators  are 

sented  to  us  was  the  recent  tragedy  in  many  other  Members  In  the  House,  in  to  be  in  a  strong  bargaining  position  at  the 

Birmingham  where  four  children  were  calling  attention  to  these  outrageously  "Pcoming  Kennedy  round  of  oatt  trade 

murdered  while  attending  church.  unfair  quotas  which  are  so  damaging  ta-^^°"f Vh  °f  ^^  ^m"  °"'*'  member  coun- 

It  is  easy  for  those  of  us  in  the  Into-  both  industry  and  consumer.                  ^"^  i   rxLt   ri^lT™^   fror«   -  «.„«r^«   ,i..* 

grated  North  to  talk  of  clvU  rights.    In  Because  of  increasing  and  widespread  and  ^  when:;er   f  crSSJ^,  ^y  ^tSoJe^ 

most  of  our  communities  the  rights  of  Interest  and  concern  regarding  oil  quotas  friends  for  their  acUon  on  chickens  inevi- 

our  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  I  am  calling  my  colleagues'  attention  to'  tabiy  their  retort  was   -How  can  you  criti- 
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clze  tu  when  you 
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•nt,  for  purely  politi- 
cal reasons,  the  flow  of  residual  fuel  oil  Into 
your  country — you  started  all  this  and  fur- 
ther because  you  restrict  these  fuel  Imports 
you  have  created  problems  for  our  coal  In- 
dustry since  the  residual  fuel  oil  that  you 
need  but  will  not  allow  to  enter  the  United 
SUtes  Is  diverted  to  Europe  where  It  Is  cre- 
ating a  serious  trade  problem  for  us."  And 
there  you  have  It.  one  negative  action  brings 
a  negative  reaction  and  there  Is  no  knowing 
where  this  particular  snowball  will  lead  or 
end. 

I  titled  this  talk  "a  purely  political  Issue" 
since  the  decision  to  place  Import  controls 
was  decided  on  the  basis  of  politics  since  If 
economics  had  ruled  there  would  have  been 
no  controls.  It  Is  a  nonpartisan  Issue — con- 
trols were  adopted  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  have  been  continued  by  this 
one — a  plague  on  both  their  houses.  Your 
State's  representatives  prove  Its  nonpartisan 
flavor  since  you  have  a  Republican  and  a 
Democratic  Senator,  both  of  whom  have 
voiced  their  objections  to  this  program.  But 
since  politics  governs,  the  voices  of  your  rep- 
resentatives In  Washington  are  drowned  out 
by  the  loud  cries  of  the  highly  vocal  and  well 
heeled  opposition — the  coal  mine  owners 
spend  over  $a  million  each  year  on  their 
Washington  operations  aimed  at  perpetuat- 
ing this  outrage.  The  \ocal.  selfish,  dishon- 
est few  can  always  conquer  the  silent,  hon- 
est majority.  This  leads  me  to  the  main 
purpose  of  my  visit  to  Maine.  I  want  to 
alert  this  audience  to  the  fact  that  Maine 
Industry  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  pay 
homage  to  the  coal  Industry  and  somehow 
the  residents  of  Maine  must  be  made  aware 
of  this  fact  and  awakened  out  of  their  leth- 
argy Into  action. 

What  are  the  facts?  Imported  residual 
fuel  oU  has  merely  supplemented  but  never 
supplanted  domestic  production  of  this 
product.  Imported  residual  fuel  oil  Is  not 
the  cause  of  the  coal  Industry's  troubles — I 
repeat,  residual  fuel  oil  Is  not  the  cause  of 
the  coal   industry's  troubles. 

Imported  residual  fxiel  oil  is  essential  for 
the  economic  production  of  power,  both 
utilities  and  commercial  Industrial  consvun- 
ers.  In  the  State  of  Maine  since  you  have  no 
Indigenous  supplies  other  than  that  of  hy- 
droelectric power.  The  present  program  of 
controlling  an  economically  unjustified  S3rs- 
tem  of  restricting  the  Impwrtatlon  of  this 
low  cost  energy  has  eliminated  competition 
by  creating  a  form  of  monopoly  cartel  with 
the  consumer  tied  to  one  supplier.  Any  sys- 
tem Involving  quota  import  allocations  is 
unfair  and  Inequltous  since  an  Import  li- 
cense Is  a  blank  check  for  the  lucky  Im- 
porter who  can  then  bludgeon  his  captive 
consxmiera  Into  submission.  This  program 
Is  no  exception  and  the  Maine  consvuner  is 
paying  millions  In  tribute  to  the  coal  mine 
owners  each  year.  Under  the  present  quoU 
system  prices  have  no  relation  to  economic 
factors  since  the  method  of  cutting  the  Im- 
port allocation  pie  Is  the  final  decisive  price 
factor. 

What  can  you  do  about  the  problem  since 
you  have  the  biggest  stake  In  thU  Issue? 

It  Is  a  political  issue  and  until  the  grass- 
roou  rise  up  In  honest  wrath  and  make 
known  their  views  In  Washington  nothing 
will  happen.  The  loud  voice  of  the  voter 
Is  the  deciding  factor  and  the  group  that 
squeaks  the  most  gets  the  most  grease. 
You  cannot  expect-  your  representatives  In 
Washington  to  do  this  job  alone — they -must 
have  your  help  in  this  fight.  .The  President 
and  his  administrative  staff  are  well  aware 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  but  It  Is  up  to  you 
consumers,  and  every  one  of  us  Is  a  con- 
sumer of  power  that  contains  an  Incremental 
excess  charge  due  to  these  Import  restrlc- 
Uons. to  give  the  administration  the  power 
and  Incentive  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  consumers. 

The  assoclaUon  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, the  Independent  Fuel  Oil  Marketers 
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of  America,  has  been  fighting  virtually  alone 
to  get  relief  for  lu  members  since  they  can- 
not continue  to  survive  in  the  marketplace 
under     the    present    program.       We    have 
blunted  our  swca-d  In  our  efforts  to  get  con- 
trols removed.     An  objective  evalxutlon  of 
the  scene  has  forced  us  to  admit  to  ourselves 
that  since  the  consimier  Is  always  the  last 
to  be  heard  from  and  galvanized  into  action, 
we  had  better  fall  back  and  start  a  different 
mode  of  atteck  that  will  take  Into  account 
the  political  realities  of  life.    By  this  I  mean 
that  we  are  now  going  to  concentrate  on  a 
compromise  that  Is  attainable;   namely,  the 
changing  of  the  groimd  rules  of  Import  regu- 
latory controls  whereby  the  present  system 
of  end  use  energy  control,  no  consumer  free- 
dom of  choice  of  supplier,  and  no  competi- 
tion  for   the   consumer's  business.   Is  elim- 
inated and  replaced  by  a  system  of  controls 
that  returns  competition  for  the  energy  con- 
sumer's dollar  to  the  marketplace.    We  want 
an  Import  system  that  gives  to  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  a  low  fuel  cost  via  the  free 
enterprise  competitive  system  and  this  c^fx 
only  lie  accomplished  by  the  elimination  bf 
quotas  assigned  to  eligible  Importers  and  In- 
stead the  establishment  of  a  system  whereby 
If   a  supplier   gets   the   customer  he  auto- 
matically   geto    the    right    to    Import    the 
residual  fuel  oU  needed  and  satisfy  that  cus- 
tomer's fuel  requirements.    This  one  simple 
change   would  result  In  savings  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  In  the  fuel  costs 
of  Maine  consumers.    It  would  return  your 
fuel  economy  to  the  traditional  system  of  a 
free  competitive  market. 

Finally,  what  can  you  do  to  help?  All  of 
you  should  go  on  record  collectively  through 
your  chapters  In  Maine  and  Individually  by 
registering  your  protest  to  your  elected  State 
and  Federal  representatives  as  well  as  to 
the  President  of  our  country.  You  should 
get  all  your  custtxners  and  friends  as  well 
as  those  with  whom  you  do  business  to  also 
act  accordingly.  You  should  use  every  means 
and  channel  of  communication  to  get  all  who 
have  a  direct  or  Indirect  vested  Interest  In 
the  welfare  of  Maine  to  bring  political  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  focal  point  of  action; 
namely.  Washington. 

Finally.  Ill  close  with  a  quote  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  recently  from  A.  R.  SchUler, 
president  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire,  since  I  hope  that  Maine  busi- 
nessmen will  adopt  the  same  policy,  "You 
may  rest  assxired  that  we  shaU  continue  in 
our  efforts  Just  as  long  as  we  believe  that 
the  ImpKxition  of  artificial  and  unnecessary 
Import  restrictions  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  fact  that  fuel  costs  in  New  England  are 
the  highest  of  any  region."  Unless  all  of  you 
who  have  a  direct  vested  Interest  In  this  Issue 
get  Into  this  fight  for  the  right,  nothing 
win  happen  because  without  you.  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  battle  we  have  lost  without 
firing  a  shot. 

FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  OP  1963  AN 
INCREDIBLE  WASTE 

Mr.  HARRISON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  ma]|ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oVjecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year* 
taxpayers  spent  an  alltime  record 
amount — nearly  a  billion  dollars — trying 
to  persuade  fanners  noft  to  grow  com. 
Despite  this  outlay,  com  production  will 
break  all  records. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  the  1963  com  crop  will  reach 


4,009   million  bushels — also   an  alltime 
high. 

The  program  is  intended  to  cut  back 
production  of  feed  grains,  of  which  com 
is  the  major  item.  Before  the  program 
started,  annual  production  was  152.6 
million  toiis  (average  of  the  program's 
base  years,  1959-60).  Production  this 
year  is  officially  estimated  at  152  million 
tons — down  only  600,000  tons. 

Expressed  in  corn  equivalent,  this 
means  a  cutback  in  production  of  only 
21.4  million  ^au^hels. 

Payments  toftkrmers  and  other  direct 
costs  of  this  year's  program  total  $924.5 
million. 

Therefore,  taxpayers  are  shelling  out 
$43  for  each  bushel  cutback  in  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  fantastic  price  to  pay 
for  not  growing  a  bushel  of  com  worth 
about  $1. 

In  opposing  the  2-year  extension  of 
this  program  last  spring  on  the  House 
flcfor,  I  predicted  each  bushel  cutback  in 
production  this  year  would  cost  $27, 
Several  Congressmen  tried  to  ridicule  my 
estimate,  but  it  proved  to  be  very  much 
on  the  conservative  side. 

We  have  now  had  3  years  experience 
with  the  feed  grains  program.  We  are 
spending  more  than  ever  and  getting  less 
results. 

This  program  costs  taxpayers  nearly 
one-fourth  the  value  of  the  entire  feed 
grain  crop. 

Last  spring  the  Congress  authorized 
this  same  billion-dollar  boondoggle  for 
1964  and  1965.  This  action  should  be 
repealed,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
repetition  of  this  incredible  waste. 


DISARMAlktENT 

Mr.  GON2JALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryak]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  significant  resolution  which 
I  am  sponsoring  and  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  and  15  other  Senators.  I 
have  introduced  in  the  House  this  resolu- 
tion which  states  the  following: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
it}ie  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
should  be  supported  In  his  efforts  to  achieve 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
legally  effective  controls  and  to  develop  Inter- 
national Institutions  capable  of  keeping  the 
peace  during  and  after  disarmament. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedUy  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  jKJllcy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  establishment 
of  an  International  authority  to  keep  the 
peace  under  conditions  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by 
adequate  lnsp>ectlon  and  controls.  In  for- 
mulating such  proposals,  the  President  Is 
requested  to  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  International  machinery  for 
the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Including  (1)  an  In- 
ternational disarmament  organlEatlon;  (3) 
a  permanent  world  peace  force;    (8)    world 
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tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations; (4)  other  International  Institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (5)  appropriate 
and  reliable  financial  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  such  peacekeeping  machinery, 
may  best  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Sic.  3.  The  President  should  make  such 
proposals  available  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

Sbc.  4.  The  President  is  requested  to  trans^ 
mit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  heads  of 
government  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  to  urge  them  to  initiate  within  their 
governments  studies  of  matters  germane  to 
thla  resolution  and  to  formulate  and  make 
generally  available  recommendations  based 
upon  such  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  25.  1961. 
the  President  in  his  magnificent  address 
to  the  United  Nations  stated: 

Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must,  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  madness. 

Although  the  test  ban  treaty  has  been 
signed,  the  President's  statement  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  in  1961.  The  test 
ban  treaty  is  the  first  step  toward  the  day 
when  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  will 
no  longer  hang  over  our  heads.  However, 
we  must  realize  that,  although  "a  jour- 
ney of  1.000  miles  must  begin  with  a  sin- 
gle step,"  that  journey  will  never  be  com- 
pleted unless  the  first  step  is  followed 
by  many  others.  The  road  to  be  traveled 
if  the  world  is  to  know  pe^ce  and  security 
is  clear.  It  is  the  road  toward  disarma- 
ment imder  effective  international  con- 
trol. As  long  as  nations  retain  nuclear 
weapons  with  their  capacity  to  destroy 
civilization,  we  will  remain  threatened  by 
extinction.  For,  as  the  President  so  elo- 
quently has  pointed  out.  the  danger  from 
"accident  or  miscalculation  or  madness" 
will  not  be  removed  imtil  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control  is 
achieved. 

The  realization  that  "the  weapons  of 
war  must  be  abolished  before  they  abol- 
ish us"  led  to  the  "U.S.  Program  for  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
Peaceful  World."  This  proposal,  which 
was  introduced  in  1961  at  the  16th  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, defined  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  as : 

A  world  where  there  shall  be  a  permanent 
state  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control. 

The  resolution  introduced  today  will 
move  us  toward  that  goal.  It  is  a  con- 
structive step  forward  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  only  genuine  security 
system  for  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
world — disarmament  under  effective  in- 
ternational control.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 


VOICE  OP  SANITY 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  news  reports  in  the  com- 
munications media  concerning  the  mili- 
tary coups  of  the  Morales  government 
in  Honduras  and  the  Bosch  government 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  Indicated  a 
grave  concern  over  a  worsening  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America. 

Our  able  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Armisteao  Selden,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  h&s  access  to  the  es- 
sential Information  to  form  a  construc- 
tive judgment,  has  expressed  his  opinion 
in  an  excellent  speech  before  this  House 
on  the  military  coups  in  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  has  shown  his  con- 
cern over  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  governments 
in  Honduras  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. It  would  be  good  for  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
recognize  Congressman  Selden 's  opinion 
and  carefully  watch  the  future  develop- 
ments in  those  countries  before  setting 
policy  advocating  strong  action  against 
their  new  governments. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  October  11,  1963  edi- 
torial from  the  Evening  Star  that  com- 
mends Congressman  Seldbn's  views  as 
a  "Voice  of  Sanity": 

Voice  or  SANrrr 

Representative  Selokn's  remarks  in  the 
House  this  week  on  coups,  dictators,  and  de- 
mocracy didn't  attract  much  attention. 
This  is  too  bad.  For  what  he  said  made 
sense — a  great  deal  more  sense  than  some  of 
the  overly  excited  commentators  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
heralded  by  the  upsets  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Honduras. 

Mr.  Seloen,  who  comes  from  Alabama,  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  access  to  the  Information  essential  to  an 
informed  judgment. 

He  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
Interesu  of  the  United  States  He  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  democratic  and  economically  stable 
Latin  America.  But  he  doesn't  believe  tliat 
our  Interests  would  be  served  by  dispatch- 
ing gunboats  and  the  marines  to  the  Carib- 
bean every  time  a  mUitary  coup  Is  staged. 
It  is  strange,  as  Mr.  Selden  points  out.  that 
so  many  people  who  recoU  in  horror  from 
the  prospective  use  of  force  against  a  Castro 
are  eager  to  smash  the  military  regime  which 
ousted  Juan  Bosch  In  Santo  Domingo.  And 
it  Is  also  foolish. 

Mr.  Selden  thinks  we  do  not  really  know 
as  yet  whether  the  events  In  Santo  Domingo 
and  Honduras  are  not  in  fact  serving  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
countries.  And  it  follows  that  we  do  not 
really  know  whether  our  own  long-range  in- 
terests are  being  served. 

Both  Mr.  Bosch  and  President  Vllleda 
Morales  were  guUty  at  least  of  temporizing 
In  the  face  of  internal  Communist  threats. 
They  did  not  head  strong  governments.  As 
Mr.  Selobh  aptly  put  it.  "democracy  was 
doomed  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras not  by  its  strong  enemies  but  by  its 
weak  servants." 

Now  that  these  weak  regimes  have  been 
toppled,  the  United  States  must  make  a  de- 
cision. We  are  suspending  aid  and  diplo- 
matic  acceptance,   presiimabiy  pending   an 


evaluation  of  the  intentloiu  of  the  military 
people  who  have  tal^en  control.  Aid  and  di- 
plomacy can  properly  be  used  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum democratic  concessions  from  them. 
But  they  cannot  bring  back  a  Bosch  or  a 
Vllleda  Morales. 

This  being  the  caae,  is  it  in  our  interests 
to  squeeze  hard  enough  to  induce  the  col- 
lapse of  the  existing  govertunents?  We  do 
not  think  so.  for  the  alternative  would  very 
probably  t>e  Communist  governments  on  the 
Castro  pattern. 

Mr.  Selden  summed  it  up  this  way:  "Let 
me  put  it  bluntly — a  dictatorship  is  odious. 
But  if  driven  to  a  choice  I  prefer  a  dictator- 
ship seeking  o\u  support  and  friendship 
rather  than  a  Communist  dictatorship  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  missile  emplacements  to 
those  who  would  bury  us." 

This  last  may  be  a  bit  on  the  rhetorical 
side.  But  the  basic  thesis  should  appeal  to 
anyone  in  his  right  mind. 
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MONTICELLO  COLLEGE,  ALTON,  ILL. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent»^hat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  address  the  House 
today.  Tomorrow,  Friday,  October  18, 
marks  the  formal  dedication  of  the  new 
$2  million  theatron  of  Monticello  Col- 
lege for  Women  at  Godfrey,  Dl.  Hathe- 
way  Hall,  as  it  is  to  be  known,  has  been 
made  possible  through  a  private  gift. 
It  is  the  largest  single  donation  ever  re- 
ceived by  a  junior  college  in  the  United 
States.  This  building  realizes  the  com- 
bining of  facilities  for  cultural,  academic, 
and  athletic  activities,  and  represents  the 
continuing  strides  of  Monticello  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Long  known  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
2-year  colleges  for  women.  Monticello 
College  is  in  its  128th  year.  Founded 
in  1835,  and  known  as  the  Monticello 
Female  Seminary  until  1935,  the  school 
has  continued  to  expand  its  physical 
plant  without  impairing  its  reputation  as 
an  educational  institution  of  first  order. 
Noted  for  its  curriculum  and  faculty, 
Monticello  has  compiled  an  enviable  aca- 
demic record  throughout  its  history.  It 
Is  Indeed  fitting  that  Monticello  College 
has  been  cited  many  times  as  a  leading 
private  educational  Institution. 

From  the  original  class  of  16  to  the 
present  student  body  of  350,  Monticello 
has  been  able  tp  meet  its  needs  solely 
through  private  enterprise.  Hatheway 
Hall  is  but  one  more  example  of  this,  and 
is  further  indicative  of  Monticello  Col- 
lege's contribution  to  the  well-being  of  ' 
its  students  and  the  community. 

The  following  article  from  the  October 
12  edition  of  the  Alton  (111.)  Evening 
Telegraph  relates  the  history  of  Monti- 
cello College: 

The  Monticello  Stort 
The  first  year  for  Hatheway  Hall  marks 
the  128th  year  for  Monticello  CoUege.  Open- 
ing Hatheway  Hall  Is  another  milestone  '' 
in  the  history  of  the  college,  providing  a 
place  for  educational,  cultural,  and  athletic 
events  imder  one  roof. 

Monticello  College,  founded  in  1835  as 
Monticello  Female  Seminary,  is  one  of  the 


oldest  Institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Godfrey,  a  re- 
tired sea  captain,  bom  in  Chatham,  Maas., 
in  1704.  Godfrey  made  a  fortune  In  Mex- 
ico, which  he  lost  to  bandits. 

He  made  another  fortune,  came  to  New 
Orleans,  then  to  St.  Louis.  He  settled  on 
the  prairie  4  miles  north  of  Alton  (Monti- 
cello. 111.,  later  Godfrey,  ni.). 

Godfrey  had  eight  daughters  for  whom  he 
wished  the  kind  of  education  which  would 
make  them  better  wives  and  mothers.  He 
described  the  beginning  of  his  idea  for  the 
education  of  women  In  a  letter  •  •  •  "One 
morning  while  lying  In  my  bed  somewhat 
Indispoaed.  my  wife  came  Into  the  room.'  ancV 
as  she  went  out.  made  some  comment.  One 
of  our  little  children,  who  had  Just  begun  to 
lisp  a  few  words,  caUght  the  remark,  and 
repeated  it  over  and  over  for  some  time. 
"This  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  powerful  ef- 
fect of  a  mother's  example  on  the  minds, 
manner,  and  habits  of  their  offspring  and 
the  not  less  powerful  influence  that  females 
liave  over  the  society  at  large." 

In  the  mind  of  another  man  about  this 
time  was  the  "fdea  of  bringing  education  to 
the  West.  He  was  Theron  Baldwin  who 
traveled  to  Illinois  In  1829  with  the  Yale 
band,  a  group  of  young  men  planning  to 
"plant  churches,  form  Sabbath  schools, 
found  a  college,  establish  academics,  male 
and  female,  and  encourage  conunon  schools, 
in  short:  promote  Christian  education  in  aU 
its  departments." 

SKKKS   HELP 

Baldwin's  words  tell  of  his  meeting  with 
Godfrey  and  the  propoeal  presented  to  him: 
"While  (pursuing)  a  missionary  tour  In 
southern  Illinois,  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
December  1834.  we  spent  at  the  house  of 
the  founder.  He  then  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  spend  some  tlO,- 
000  in  the  (erection)  of  a  female  academy 
and  desired  me  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  the  institution  and  devote  myself  perma- 
nently to  its  interests." 

Baldwin  was  hesitant  in  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  an  undertaking,  because 
he  felt  It  would  take  his  time  away  from  his 
missionary  work.  However,  he  finally  decided 
to  undertake  the  work  of  helping  establish 
the  seminary. 

After  helping  CapUin  Godfrey  select  a  site 
/or  the  schooibullding.  he  traveled  east  to 
confer  with  the  heads  of  other  female  instl- 
tuttons  .concerning  the  ciirrlculum  to  be  set 
up.  He  visited  with  Mary  Lyon,  founder  off 
Mount  Holyoke  and  says  of  the  visit:  "The 
larger  portion  of  several  days  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  with  her  on  the  whole  subject  of 
female  education." 

During  the  tour  he  also  visited  female 
seminaries  at  Rochester.  Auburn.  Clinton, 
Albany.  Mlddlebiu-y.  Ipswich,  Castleton,  and 
North  Hampton.  Baldwin  decided  that  in 
order  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  promote  general 
education  throughout  the  State,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  female  teacher  that 
would  act  as  principal  and  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  management  and  the  character 
of  the  institution. 

Consequently  through  correspondence  with 
Miss  Mary  Cono,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  a  graduate 
of  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  and  a  teacher 
at  that  Institution,  agreements  were  made 
for  her  to  be  the  first  principal.  Miss  Cono, 
however,  declined  the  title  of  principal  In 
preference  to  being  head  of  a  department. 

CABCPtTS    OPENS 

A  road  was  built  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  transport  the  stone  for  the  building. 
After  some  delay  in  finishing  the  buUding, 
the  seminary  opened  on  AprU  11,  1838,  for 
the  first  class  work.  The  first  meal  was 
breakfast  prei>ared  by  Mrs.  Baldwin  and 
served  by  the  faculty.  Bach  girl  had  to  bring 
her  own  napkin,  ring.  fork,  and  spoon.  They 
had  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  grid- 
dle cakes,  and  coffee. 


Attending  were  Mr.  Theron  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Enoch  Long.  Miss  Philena  Fobes.  Miss  Mary 
Cono,  Mrs.  Enoch  Long,  and  BCrs.  Baldwin. 
After  a  few  remarlcs  for  the  occasion  the 
school  was  opened  with  {H^yer.  There  were 
16  pupUs  present. 

By  1890  the  campus  had  grown  to  30  acres. 
In  1896  the  south  wing  was  added  which 
contains  the  entertainment  JiaU  and  gym 
with  money  whiph  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reid.  In  1898,  Reld  Memorial  Chapel 
(now  the  library)  was  buUt  In  memory  of 
Eleanor  Irwin  Reid. 

The  Evergreens,  home  ot  the  president, 
was  given  to  the  college  by  Miss  Haskell. 
It  was  built  in  1850. 

In  1960  Fobes  Hall  was  built.  The  con- 
necting corridor  where  the  sun  parlor  and 
conservatory  are  and  the  swimming  pool  was 
built  this  same  year.  By  this  time  the 
campus  had  expanded  to  250  acres.       * 

Wade  Memorial  Building  is  connected  with 
the  other  buildings  by  a  passageway  alx>ve 
the  porte-cochere  entrance.  It  wsis  built 
in  1926  in  memory  of  Edward  Pierson  Wade, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  1884 
to  1920  and  is  dedicated  to  the  fine  arts. 

The  Benjamin  Godfrey  Memorial  Chapel, 
buUt  In  1854,  has  been  a  landmark  for  a 
century.  Photographs  of  the  chapel  are 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

NAME  IS  CHANCED 

Alden  House  is  the  faculty  residence  lo- 
cated Just  north  of  the  Evergreens.  The 
log  cabin  given  by  the  class  of  1921,  has 
been  enlarged  to  twice  its  size  since  then. 
The  Highlands  (stable  and  riding  ring)  were 
completed  in  1952,  a  gift  of  a  Monticello 
alumna. 

The  name  of  Monticello  Seminary  was 
changed  in  1935  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  Monticello  College,  al- 
though it  had  been  a  recognized  and  full 
accredited  2-year  college  since  1917.  A  de- 
scription of  the  "accommodations"  from  the 
catalog  of  1842: 

"A  building  of  stone  has  been  erected  110 
by  44  feet,  and  4  stories  high.  Including 
basement.  The  two  upper  stories  together 
contain  40  rooms,  9  or  10  by  16 >4  feet.  In- 
cluding a  convenient  clothes  press  and  each 
designed  to  accommodate  two  young  ladies. 

"The  rooms  were  furnished  with  a  double 
bedstead,  mattress,  or  strawbed,  table  and 
chairs.  All  additional  furniture  must  be 
provided  by  the  occupants,  such  as  bedding, 
wash-stand,  lx)wl,  and  pitcher.  The  build- 
ing Is  principally  wanned  by  a  hot-air  fur- 
nace, fires  are  not  allowed  In  the  sleeping 
rooma. 

"The  second  story  is  divided  into  school- 
rooms, recitation  and  family  rooms.  The 
basement  Into  kitchen,  dining  hall  and 
chapel.  The  seminary  grounds  consist  of 
^ about  8  acres,  spacious  yard  in  front  and 
a  garden  in  the  rear.  It  was  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  the  buildings 
so  constructed  and  the  grounds  so  arranged 
that  all  aaaociations  connected  with  them 
shall  be  agreeable." 

FAILtTEE     PREOICTEO 

Prom  an  anniversary  address  given  by 
Theron  Baldwin,  June  27,  1856,  we  have  a 
general  description  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  institution:  "The  education 
furnished  should  be  substantial,  extensive, 
and  practical.  In  other  words,  that  it  should 
develop  harmoniously  the  physical,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  powers  and  prepare 
Its  subjects,  not,  for  an  Imaginary  state  of 
existence,  but  for  the  aober  realities  and 
duties  of  actual  life." 

None  xinder  14  y««us  of  age  were  admitted 
to  the  senUnary  and  It  was  stated  in  this 
early  catalog  that  the  site  for  the  seminary 
was  chosen  "for  a  regard  to  health  and  free- 
dom from  the  bustle  and  temptations  com- 
mon to  a  large  town." 

Some  persons  felt  that  the  seminary 
would  not  succeed  becaxise  it  was  built  In 


the  country  and  would  not  have  the  pa- 
tronage and  suppOTt  that  a  town  oould 
give  It.  Godfrey  said  that  If  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed as  a  Lachool,  it  could  be  used  as  an 
orphanage. 

Bliss  Philena  Fobes  was  principal  from 
1843  to  1866.  An  article  in  the  Alton  City 
Directory  of  1858  states  that  a  fourth  story 
had  been  added  to  the  original  buUding  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000  and  that  the  school 
can  accommodate  150  pupils.  The  grounds 
have  grown  from  8  acres  to  16  acres. 

Monticello  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
executive  leaders  of  long  tenure,  high  abil- 
ity  and   determined    courage. 

NEW  ERA  AHEAD 

Miss  Philena  Fobes.  •  succeeded  Theron 
Baldwin  In  1845,  after  serving  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  faculty  leader  in  the  school  from  its 
beginning.  She  retired  in  June  1866.  Miss 
Harriet  Newell  Haskell,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  was  head  of  the  institution 
for  the  40  years  from  1867  to  1907.  Cather- 
ine Burrows  was  acting  i»-incipal  from  1907 
to  1910.  Miss  Martina  Erickson  became  prin- 
cipal in  1910  and  served  untU  1918,  when  she 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Harriet  Rice  Congdon 
who  served  from  1918  to  1935. 

Dr.  George  Irwin  Rohrbough  was  presi- 
dent from  1936  to  1945.  On  June  18,  1945, 
Dr.  John  Ripley  Young  became  Montlcello's 
seventh  president.  Russell  Thomley  Sharps 
served  as  eighth  president  of  MonticeUo  Col- 
lege from  March  1953,  untU  November  1,  1958. 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  college  elected  Duncan  Wimpress  as 
ninth  president  of  Monticello.  Dr.  Wimpress 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  Jour- 
nalism  and  his  master  of  arts  in  Journalism 
and  political  science  from  the  University 
of  Oregon.  He  earned  his  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy from  the  University  of  Denver. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  most  pleased  to  join  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  House  and  Senate  In 
sponsoring  a  "planning  for  peace"  reso- 
lution. 

The  recent  ratification  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  has  given  each  of  the  two 
major  powers  of  an  harassed  world  a 
"time-out"  from  its  compulsive,  hazard- 
ous efforts  to  achieve  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp — complete  military  security  and 
dominance. 

During  this  Ibause  that.  I  hope,  redi- 
rects as  well  as  refreshes,  it  is  a  propi- 
tious time  to  give  attention  to  additional 
eflforts  toward  additional  relaxations  of 
tensions. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  "d6tente-ish" 
the  Soviet  Union  is.  However.  I  would 
hope  that  the  US.  Govenunent  would 
exploit  the  moment  at  hand  to  create  new 
and  improve  existing  international  orga- 
nizations designed  to  submit  the  world 
to  peace-through-law.  This  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  to  consider  such 
possibilities  as  creating  a  permanent 
world  peace  force,  an  international  dis- 
armament organization,  and  tribunals 
to  settle  differences  among  Nations  that 
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cannot  be  resolved  by  negotiations,  and 
to  determine  more  satisfactory  methods 
of  financing  the  UJT.  and  auxiliary 
organizations. 

In  closing  I  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  to  express  my  wannest  congratula- 
tions to  Senator  Cuuuc  for  his  leadership 
in  the  sponsoring  of  this  resolution.  This 
is  another  example  of  repeated  instances 
in  which  Senator  Clask  has  displayed 
high  purpose  and  statesmanlike  qualities 
In  the  area  of  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems. His  example  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  because  he  typifies  the  concept 
of  the  dedicated  and  courageous  public 
servant. 

Wberaa*  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  Btatee,  in  the  In- 
tereeta  of  each  and  of  all  manUnd,  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the 
•tmoephere.  outer  space  and  under  water, 
which  OTer  100  nations  have  signed:  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  this  treaty,  which 
constitute*  a  small  but  tlgolflcant  first  step 
In  reducing  the  risk  of  war.  has  enhanced 
the  prospect  for  the  negotiation  of  further 
international  agreements  based  upon  mu- 
tual tntereet  and  calculated  to  advance  the 
eatise  of  world   peace:   and 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  UjS.  foreign 
policy  la  the  achievement  of  a  Just  aiKl 
lasting  peace,  which  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  development  of  the  rule  at  law 
■olutlon  of  this  problem":  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, at  Ita  14th  seasion.  unanimously 
adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
dlsumament  under  effective  International 
control."  and  called  upon  governments  "to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  constructive 
solution  of  this  problem";  and 

Whereas  President  Elsenhower  stated  on 
September  72,  1960.  to  the  15th  General  As- 
sembly. "Thus,  we  see  as  our  goal,  not  a  eu- 
p«wtate  above  nations,  but  a  world  commu- 
nity embracing  them  all.  rooted  in  law  and 
justice  and  enhancing  the  potentialities 
and  common  purpoees  of  all  peoples";   and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  stated  on 
June  10,  19^.  that  "our  primary  long-range 
Interest"  is  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment— designed  to  taXe  place  by  stages,  per- 
mitting parallel  political  developments  to 
buUd  the  new  Institutions  of  peace  which 
would  take  the  place  of  arms";  and 

Whereas  the  U^S.  program  for  general 
snd  complete  disarmament  In  a  peaceful 
world.  Introduced  at  the  16th  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
defined  the  objective  of  the  United  States  as 
"A  world  where  there  shall  be  a  pennanent 
state  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  International  control"  and 
the  "Institution  of  effective  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  international  agreements,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations"  and  called 
for  the  creation  of  an  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  to  insiire  compli- 
ance with  disarmament  obligations,  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Force  to  keep  the  peace  during 
the  period  of  disarmament  and  thereafter, 
and  Improved  procesaes  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  In  addressing 
the  18th  seasion  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Septnnber  20.  1963,  called 
for  the  rerlsion  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  permit  ttie  development  of  that 
body  into  "a  genuine  world  security  system," 
and  declared  that  the  peacekeeping  machin- 
ery of  the  United  Nations  must  be  strength- 
ened  by  the   adoption   of  sound   flnanrtal 


arrangements  and  the  maintenance  of  stand- 
by peao*  force  contingents  by  member 
nations,  and  that  resort  to  special  missions 
for  the  conciliation  and  adjudication  of  in- 
ternational disputes  be  Increased:  and 

Whereas  the  realization  of  these  'goals 
through  international  negotiations,  United 
Nations  Charter  revision,  or  otherwise,  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  because  ( 1 )  the  increas- 
ing number  and  destructive  capabUltiea  of 
nuclear  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  Individxial 
states  and  groups  of  states  threaten  man- 
kind with  the  catastrophe  of  all-out  war. 
and  (a)  the  increasing  cost  of  the%rms  race 
la  preventing  hunuin  needs  from  being  met 
In  all  the  countries  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, during  recent  sessions,  has  resolved 
to  keep  in  being  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
charter,  and  has  further  resolved  to  ask  the 
committee  to  submit  periodic  report*,  with 
recommendations,  to  future  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly:  and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  an  interna- 
tional accord  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  controls  and  the 
development  of  international  peacekeeping 
machinery  reqxiire  not  only  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  but  also  an  informed  public 
opinion  In  the  United  States;  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativfs  ccmcnrring) ,  That  the  President 
should  be  supported  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
legally  effective  controls  and  to  develop  in- 
ternational Institutions  capable  of  keeping 
the  peace  during  and  after  disarmament. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  establishment  of 
an  international  authority  to  keep  the  peace 
under  conditions  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by  ade- 
quate inspection  and  controls.  In  formulat- 
ing such  proposals,  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  international  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  including  (l)  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organisation;  (2) 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force;  (8)  world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  not  settled  by  negoti- 
stions;  (4)  other  International  institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world 
peace  under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (5)  appro- 
priate and  reliable  financial  arrangements 
for  the  support  of  such  peacekeeping  mach- 
inery, may  beet  be  achieved  by  revision  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  should  make  such 
proposals  available  to  tiie  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  is  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
heads  of  government  of  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  urge  them  to  initiate 
within  their  governments  studies  of  matters 
germane  to  this  resolution  and  to  formulate 
and  make  generally  available  recommenda- 
tions based  ui>on  such  studies. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Edwards  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zales), for  60  minutes,  on  October  21, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remark$  In  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RooNiY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneoiis  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga. 

Mr  Edmondson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McLosKKY. 

Mr.  McClort. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  loa.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
commissioners  of  the  UjS.  (3ourt  of  (Tlalms; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
AdmlnlEtratlon,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to'  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorise  the  issuance  of 
regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  watera, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  920.  An  act  to  amend  sections  303  and 
310  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CTommission  may  issue  au- 
thorisations, but  not  Uoenses,  for  alien  ama- 
teur radio  operators  to  operate  their  amateur 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States,  Its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  proTlded  there  U  In  effect  a  bUateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  alien's  government  for  such  operation 
by  VS.  amateurs  on  a  reciprocal  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C^om- 
merce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  7544.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  commu- 
nities In  preventing  and  combating  mental 
retardation  through  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  ano^  Infant 
care  for  individuals  with  conditicns  asso- 
ciated with  childbearing  which  may  lead  to 
mental  retardation,  and  through  planning 
for  comprenensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  fOr  the  elderly. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 


The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
Senate  procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  authors. 


with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees": 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  At<»nic  Energy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

-,     Mr.     GONZALEZ.    Mr.     Speaker.     I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  21,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECrUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  (General. 
Department  of  Healtii,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Public  Health  Train- 
ing, held  August  10-32,  1963,  piu^uant  to  sec- 
tion 306(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "All-Electrtc  Homes,  Annual 
Bills,  January  1,  1963",  which  includes  the 
first  comprehensive  compilation  of  annual 
bills  for  electric  power  consimiptlon  for  all- 
electric  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  88-72  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic   Energy   Commission    in  accordance 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

nit.  8863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  nxake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  certain  futiire  highway  needs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  8864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
admissions  tax  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
certain  athletic  games  held  for  the  benefit  of 
nonprofit  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  8865.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  C^pe  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

H.R,  8856.  A  bill  to  bring  the  Government 
Printing  Office  within  the  pvu-view  of  the 
act  of  September  26,  1961,  relating  to  allot- 
ment and  assignment  of  pay  and  other  mat- 
ters; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

HJl.  8857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limit- 
ation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.MATHIAS: 
SH.  6868.  A  bUl  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation 
of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  8859.  A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 


program;    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H  J.  Res.  777.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER :  ^ 

H.  C3on.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS^ 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  8860.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Emester 
Cox;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  8861.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of   Henry 
J.  Van  Arsdale;  to  the  Coaimlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
HJl.  8862.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nazzarena 
Scarsella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO : 
HJl.  8863.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  WilUam 
S.  Perrlgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan : 
H.  Res.  560.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  (HJl.  8767)  for  the  relief  of 
Algonac  Manufacturing  Co.  and  John  A. 
Maxwell,  president,  individually,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Oo\irt  of  Claims; 
to  the  Ciommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  p>etltion  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Old  Faithful  Station,  Wyo., 
with  reference  to  passage  of  HJl.  6237, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 


I 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ho0.  Francis  E.  Waher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17. 1963 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  career  of 
Francis  E  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
ended  May  31  of  this  year,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  69.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
Congressman  Walter  most  intimately 
lost  a  great  and  dear  friend  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation  lost  an  energetic  and  fighting 
patriot. 

My  words  In  memory  of  a  valued 
friend,  come  from  years  of  respected  as- 
sociation with  him.  He  was  a  true, 
longtime  friend  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  loss  of  his  influence  for  good  gov- 
ernment I  shall  always  treasure  my 
personal    contacts    with    Congressman 


Walter.  Never  was  he  too  engaged  to 
lend  a  hand  to  me  when  I  needed  his 
guidance. 

It  was  a  very  gratifying  and  rich  ex- 
perience for  me  to  represent  Northamp- 
ton County  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  and  to  know  that  Northampton 
County  was  a  part  of  Francis  Walter's 
congressional  district.  I  learned  first- 
hand of  his  effective  work  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  in  the 
areas  of  flood  and  pollution  control, 
power,  navigation,  recreation,  and  so  on. 

At  the  time  of  Congressman  Walter's 
death,  one  Pennsylvania  newspaper  very 
appropriately  stated: 

He  was  a  fecu-lees  defender  of  principles 
and  never  lacked  the  fortitude  to  stand  up 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  regardless 
of  criticism  or  controversy.  Francis  X.  Wal- 
ter served  his  constituents,  his  State,  and 
his  country  with  extraordinary  dlatlnction. 

For  30  consecutive  years  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  possessed  un- 
wavering devotion  to  his  duties  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.    Attesting  to  his  influence  in 


Congress  and  his  ability  as  a  legislator 
and  orator  was  the  fact  that  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  since  Janu- 
ary 1955,  the  House  always  supported  his 
requests  for  the  necessary  operating 
fimds.  It  was  at  Mr.  Walter's  stiggestion 
that  a  set  of  rules  and  hearing  proce- 
dures were  devised  that  he  considered 
fair  to  all  witnesses. 

The  late  Congressman  not  only  knew 
our  Government  well,  but  he  had  great 
faith  in  our  kind  of  government.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  coauthor 
of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  and  it  was 
with  deep  pride  and  conviction  he  upheld 
the  merits  of  this  law.  He  never  flinched 
when  criticism  was  handed  him,  nor 
when  obstacles  were  placed  in  his  ap- 
pointed path.  His  imbroken  service  in 
the  Congress  of.  the  United  States  since 
the  inception  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt administration  serves  as  tribute  to 
his  tenacity  and  integrity.  He  never 
deserted  his  beliefs. 

We  recall  that  Francis  Walter's  service 
in  the  Congress  also  included  ranking 
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October  17 


membership  on  the  Hoiiae  Comihittee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  chairmanship  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  its 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Procedure;  membership  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy;  chairmanshiip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus;  and  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Democratic  Patronage  Committee. 
He  was  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore  in 
the  81st  Congress  and  appointed  Speaker 
pro  tempore  in  the  87th  Congress.  He 
had  profound  faith  in  the  principles  of 
his  Democratic  Party,  but  he  was  first  of 
all  a  loyal  American. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  Congress- 
man Walter  set  a  standard  for  Ameri- 
canism, not  only  In  his  fight  against 
Communists  and  subversive  influences, 
but  in  his  determination  to  preserve  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  He 
resolutely  fought  against  any  move  which 
would  have  abandoned  some  of  our  great 
constitutional  principles.  He  not  only 
demonstrated  his  faith  in  his  fellowmen, 
but   also   in   the   form    of   government 


accepted  In  an  appropriate  ceremony  by 
Sister  Mary  Cecil.  BVM.  who  is  principal 
of  the  girls  high  school,  and  Father 
David  J.  Murphy.  O.  Carm..  who  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  boys  iUgh  school.  Other 
guests  attending  this  ceremony  were  Rev. 
Father  Brian  McCulloch,  O.  Carm., 
Superior  Carmelite  Monastery.  Munde- 
leln.  Col.  Benjamin  Chapla,  U.S.  Army. 
Post  Commander  Fort  Sheridan,  and  Lt. 
Oen.  W.  H.  Arnold,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 
Also  presented  at  this  ceremony  were 
autographed  photographs  of  public  of- 
ficials including  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Senators  Everxtt  M.  Dikk- 
SKN  and  Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Gov.  Otto 
Kemer.  of  Illinois,  and  other  elected 
officials  of  the  State  including  Charles 
P.  Carpentier.  secretary  of  state.  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  sent  a  photograph 
with  a  letter  wishing  success  to  the  new 
institution.  Secretary  Carpentier  pre- 
sented a  State  of  Illinois  flag  for  the 
Lbrary. 


^^?  T.K  "^  ^  ^.  ^^u^  "".T^'il^P     ^Members  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
in  o^^e_of_the^greatest  deUberaUye  bodies\^<^el  High  School  Include  some  of  the 


of  the  world.  He  never  doubted  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems without  forsaking  their  freedoms. 
I  shall  forever  be  grateful  for  his  coun- 
sel as  a  great  legislator  and  as  a  trusted 
friend.  It  is  with  profoiuid  humility 
and  honor  that  I  now  represent  the  con- 
gressional district  served  by  Francis  E. 
Walter, 


most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  north- 
ern Dlinois  area:  IX.  Gen.  William  H. 
Arnold.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin T.  Bums,  William  J.  Carney,  Wallace 
E.  CarroU.  Michael  Cudahy,  Arsene  J, 
Denoyer.  Prank  Flick,  and  Richard  P. 
Kennedy. 


Opening  of  Carael  Hifb  School, 
Mudelein,  OL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17, 1963 

Mr.McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant event  occurred  recently  in  the  12th 
IDlnols  District  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  when  Carmei  High  School 
was  ofllcially  (opened  in  Mundelein.  IlL 

This  cooperative  institution,  providing 
high  school  education  for  boys  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Carmelite  Order  and 
for  girls  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  pro- 
vides a  imique  and  much  needed  facility 
for  secondary  education  In  Lake  County. 

m. 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  Carmei  High 
School  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  Mid- 
west with  its  separate  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  young  women  vmder  the  well- 
known  Catholic  religieuses,  respectfully 
known  as  BVM.  and  for  the  yoimg  men 
under  the  equally  well-known  Car- 
melites, or  White  Friars.  The  two  groups 
combine  for  certain  scientific  and  edijca- 
tlonal  instmctlon  and  for  the  use  of  the 
library  facilities  which  are  outstanding 
in  capacity  and  content. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  present  a 
flag  to  Carmei  High  School  which  had 
been  previously  flown  above  our  National 
Capitol  in  Washington  and  which  was 


The  AID  iBvetfaneBt  Goaraatee  Progran 
Fosters  Private  Eatefprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17. 1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
vocates of  the  free  enterprise  system  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  promotmg  private 
Investment  in  imderdeveloped  countries 
through  its  investment  guaranty  pro- 
gram. This  very  important  and  well- 
considered  activity  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  has  helped  to  project  the  activi- 
ties of  our  private  businessmen  and  cor- 
porations into  foreign  countries  In  dem- 
onstration of  a  system  wliich  has  con- 
tributed much  more  to  the  strength  of 
our  own  country  than  direct  Intervention 
of  government 

An  agreement  recently  reached  with 
Ecuador  marked  the  21st  investment 
guarantee  agreement  by  AID  in  12 
months.  The  bilateral  agreement  such 
as  that  reached  with  Ecuador  permits 
AID  to  insiu^  U.S.  investors  against  in- 
ability to  convert  local  currency  into 
dollars:  against  loss  due  to  expropria- 
tion, war.  insurrection  and  revolution. 
and  against  oertain  commercial  and  po- 
litical risks  of  an  extended  nature.  Fees 
are  charged  for  this  insurance.  Since 
1948,  when  the  program  was  started,  the 
United  States  has  signed  agreements 
with  70  countries. 


The  new  agreement  with  Ecuador 
amends  one  dating  from  1955  by  adding 
protection  for  investors  against  the 
hazards  of  war,  insurrection  and  revo- 
lution and  extended  risks.  The  previous 
coverage  provided  protection  only 
against  inconvertibility  of  currency  and 
loss  from  expropriation. 

As  of  June  30,  1963,  AID  enjoyed  a 
profit  from  this  Insurance  program.  As 
of  that  date  AID  and  its  predecessors 
had  issued  $1,192,675,600  worth  of  guar- 
antees to  private  investors.  Fees  col- 
lected totaled  $12,417,917.88.  Only  three 
claims  have  been  made,  totaling  $667  - 
547. 

No  new  guarantees  have  been  issued 
for  Europe  since  1959.  The  current  em- 
phasis Is  on  vmderdeveloped  covmtries 
and  dependencies.  In  the  fiscal  quarter, 
April  1  to  June  30.  1963.  guarantees  were 
issued  to  23  applicants,  totaling  $7,637.- 
924.  As  of  June  30.  AID  had  on  hand 
1,137  applications  totaling  $4.5  billion. 
Of  these.  665  were  for  Latin  America, 
representing  a  total  of  $2.8  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  those  who 
have  opposed  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  belief  that  its  activities  contravene 
our  private  enterprise  system  will  take 
note  of  this  accomplishment  of  AID. 


Special  Report— Taxes,  Troubles, 
aad  Tariffs 


-J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PnTNSTI.VAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Thursday.  October  17. 1963 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically, 
I  report  to  the  people  in  my  district.  It 
appears  lately  that  my  heavy  mall  has 
been  dealing  with  "Taxes.  Troubles,  and 
Tariffs." 

The  report  follows: 

Spkciai.  Rzpobt — Taxis,  Tkoubl.e8,  and 
Ti 


Taxes:  The  administratlon'B  tex  cut  bill, 
which  raeently  passed  the  House,  now  rests 
In  the  Senate.  Action  by  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected  sometime  In  November.  A  great  deal 
of  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  thoee  who 
voted  for  the  tax  cut  because  they  did  not 
pass  a  shotgun  budget  cut  at  the  same 
time. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  both  proposals  at 
one  time.  However,  even  the  proponents  of 
budget  cuts  know  that  they  must  come  by 
piecemeal  action  rather  than  by  a  wholesale 
cut  without  a  reasonable  explanation  and 
logic  for  eliminating  certain  services  and 
specific  governmental  operations. 

The  tax  cut  bill,  as  It  now  stands,  wottld 
give  a  worker  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
paying  a  tax  of  $8T7  a  tax  reduction  of  $191. 
depending  upon  the  exact  Income  and  the 
number  of  dependents.  Workers  within  the 
»4.000-to-$10,000  bracket  would  receive  tax 
cuts  ranging  from  |78  to  $854.  However,  tax 
deductions  would  be  generally  lower  within 
this  same  Income  bracket  for  workers  who 
submit  their  tax  returns  with  itemlaed 
deductions. 

The  tax  proposal,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent. U  dedgned  to  stimulate  eoonomlc 
growth  and  reduce  the  Nation's  level  of  high 
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unemployment.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wlrtz,  who.  Incidentally,  spoke  in  West- 
moreland Coimty  on  the  a4th  of  October, 
said,  "The  tax  proposal  represents  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
inadequate  growth  which  meets  the  need  for 
greater  consumer  purchasing  to  stimulate  In- 
vestment and  plant  production." 

The  present  tax  structure  was  designed  to 
raise  high  revenues  and  prerent  Infiatlon 
during  World  War  H.  During  the  Korean 
,  war  It  had  the  same  purpose,  and  since  then 
'  it  has  been  maintained  to  enable  us  to 
finance  our  responsibilities  of  world  leader- 
ship. The  economy  has  grown  substantially 
In  the  last  20  years.  Indexes  In  recent  years 
demonstrate  that  Inflation  Is  no  longer  a 
threat.  However,  the  tax  structure  Is  exer- 
cising an  adverse  Influence  on  the  economy, 
holding  back  Its  growth. 

In  spite  of  arguments  to  the  contrary,  any 
tax  cut  Is  bound  to  help  the  economy  since  It 
will  give  more  money  to  be  spent  In  the 
marketplace.  The  only  danger  Is  that  be- 
cause of  our  Idiotic  trade  policy,  the  extra 
dollars  may  be  spent  to  buy  foreign-made 
goods  which.  In  turn,  will  not  help  our  In- 
dustries but  wlH  give  an  added  Impetus  to 
automation  so  that  American  producers  can 
compete  with  low  wage  products  coming  Into 
the  country.  This  to  the  end.  will  negate 
the  tax  cut  benefits, 
i  If  W£  are  to  get  the  benefits  of  this 
xlax  cut.  American  shlrtmakers  will  have  to 
Duy  American-made  c«rs  and  American  auto- 
workers  win  have  to  buy  American -made 
shirts.  This  applies  to  all  American-made 
products. 

Your  Congressman  voted  for  the  tax  cut 
and  Is  only  sorry  that  he  didn't  have  more 
cuU  to  vote  for.  since  he  believes  that  taxes 
on  individuals  and  Individual  Incomes  are 
the  greatest  detriment  to  marketplace 
growth.  Unless  the  market  can  absorb  the 
goods  produced  by  labor  there  will  be  no 
need  for  production  and  this  results  in  un- 
employment. Westmoreland  County  knows 
full  well  that  In  spite  of  statistics,  we  still 
have  a  chronic  unemployment  problem.  The 
present  day  crop  of  Qovemment  economists 
seem  to  believe  that  production  will  cure  un- 
employment. They  better  revise  their  think- 
ing. Consvunptlon  Is  the  key  to  prosperity. 
Production  and  wages,  profiu  and  Invest- 
ments provide  consumption  and  consimip- 
tlon  feeds  the  economy  In  an  indiistrlal 
complex. 

Troubles:  This  Nation  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  all  over  the  world  on  the  premise 
that  we  were  building  good  will  while  helping 
other  nations  to  become  self-sufficient  by 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  some  na- 
tions to  rehabilitate  themselves  after  World 
War  II,  as  well  as  the  emerging  nations  being 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  colonialism  that 
had  stifled  their  growth  for  the  past  cen- 
turies. We  have  spent  something  like  $105 
billion  In  this  procees.  Only  a  fool  would 
say  that  we  have  not  done  some.good.  In  the 
main,  however.  It  appears  that  so  far  we 
have  not  made  a  good  bargain  In  building 
good  will  or  a  peaceful  coexistence  among 
all  people. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  flareups  that 
are  causing  this  Nation  to  be  mixed  up  In 
the  affairs  of  Independent  countries  to  the 
extent  that  every  Internal  situation  becomes 
our  business.  There  are  more  countries  In  a 
state  of  Internal  revolution  and  disruption 
than  at  any  time  In  world  history.  How  can 
It  be  otherwise — when  Vou  take,  for  instance, 
a  nation  like  Uberla  i^th  a  total  collection 
of  revenue  amountlMf  to  $35,500,000  to  1 
year— while,  at  ih£jJfm»trXime,  this  Nation 
puts  aid  toto  t*<eooimtry  to  all  forms, 
amounttog  to  »39,8O0,000.  In  many  to- 
Btances  our  money  has  more  than  equaled 
the  amount  of  money  In  the  total  budget  of 
some  of  these  nations.  In  some  countries  the 
leaders  keep  the  Trensury  In  their  pockets. 
It  is  even  riunored  that  in  some  instances, 
the  takeovers  and  coups  are  generated  by 
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the  Influx  of  U.S.  dollars.  Today  we  witness 
a  situation  that  a  few  years  ago,  or  even  a 
few  months  ago,  would  have  caused  a  storm 
of  protest.  However,  to  this  day's  atmos- 
phere. American  people  appear  to  be  accept- 
ing, and  the  newspaper  editorials  appear  to 
be  pressing  the  sale  df  wheat  to  Red  Russia. 
It  Is  not  the  sale  of  the  wheat,  but  the  prin- 
ciple behind  this  transaction  that  Is  disturb- 
ing. 

Secretary  Dillon  places  the  entire  transac- 
tion on  a  financial  and  economic  footing  by 
stating  that  It  will  help  our  balance  of  trade. 
Others  say  that  It  will  create  good  will  with 
the  Russian  people.  All  of  them  seem  to  for- 
get what  was  said  by  officials  of  this  country 
and  other  spyokesmen  over  the  years  In  this 
aspect  of  tr4dlng  with  the  enemy,  and  I 
quote:  "Doing  business  with  an  enemy  that 
wants  to  kill  and  bury  us  Is  treason  to  Its 
own  right,  and  those  who  carry  on  this  traf- 
fic should  be  subject  to  the  penalties  that 
attach  to  treason." 

Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the  late 
1950's  which  bars  this  country  from  selling 
any  subsidized  agrlcultiu-al  products  to  any 
Conununlst  nations,  and  yet  It  appears  as 
though  we  totend  to  sell  surplus  wheat  to  all 
Communist  nations  except  Cuba.  Our  excuse 
for  not  selling  to  Cuba  Is  that  It  is  close  to 
our  border,  and  we  therefore  plead  with  our 
friendly  allies  not  to  sell  to  Cuba.  We  seem 
to  forget  that  the  Commimlst  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  close  to  our  allies'  borders;  therefore, 
we  can't  expect  anything  except  what  we  are 
getttog — our  friends  and  allies  are  all  trad- 
ing with  Cuba. 

We,  to  a  roundabout  way,  have  also  been 
trading  with  Russia  over  the  years.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  newspaper  to  up-State  New 
York:  "Ten  days  ago  four  carloads  of  Rus- 
sian cotton  crossed  the  border  from  Montreal 
destined  for  a  textile  concern  in  New  Jersey. 
Reason  for  shipping  through  Montreal  Is 
that  maritime  workers  to  the  port  of  New 
York  refused  to  unload  the  stuff.  They  have 
some  naive  notion  that  when  Washington 
says  this  Nation  Is  to  a  death  struggle  with 
communism,  something  other  than  talk 
should  be  done  about  It." 

One  wonders  If  the  main  reason  for  trad- 
tog  with  Russia  is  to  balance  our  trade  deficit 
and  the  balance-of -payments  account.  Then 
why  don't  we  sell  Russia  any  other  products 
that  they  may  desire.  If  we  are  trying  to 
build  good  will  with  the  Russian  people  why 
don't  we  mill  the  wheat  here  (at  least  get 
the  labor  for  our  flour  mills) ,  and  send  them 
the  flour  to  gift  packages  vmder  the  Red 
Cross  to  be  given  to  the  Russian  people  since 
our  chances  of  getttog  paid  for  the  wheat 
in  cash  Is  remote.  In  the  Canadian  deal, 
which  Is  a  forerunner  to  our  deal,  the  Presi- 
dent demanded  and  received  concessions 
which  will  allow  their  products  to  be  sold 
In  Canada  under  the  favored- nation  con- 
cept. If  we  secretly,  or  otherwise  make  this 
same  deal,  then  we  will  be  getting  Russian 
watohes,  for  Instance,  which  now  liave  to 
come  toto  the  United  States  through  Ja- 
maica, and  other  free  Bone  ports,  at  a  price 
that  will  push  every  other  watch  off  the 
market. 

One  doesnt  mind  so  much  the  deal 
whether  selling,  giving,  or  trading  wheat,  ex- 
cept that  we  ought  to  be  honest  about  It  and 
admit  that  it  is  a  commercial  venture  and 
that  trade,  as  always,  when  broken  down  to 
its  final  and  ultimate  end.  Is  not\)tog  but  an 
attempt  or  an  effort  to  convert  goods  Into 
cash.  It  Is  even  humorously  nunored  that 
our  desire  to  get  to  the  moon  first  la  to  tie 
up  a  concession  to  sell  our  surplus  wheat. 

If  we  have  to  help  the  Russians  live  out 
their  bad  farm  policies  which  have  deprived 
them  of  their  wheat  crop  (along  with  a 
drought)  then  why  dont  we  put  Uncle  Sam's 
plctiue  on  one  side  of  the  25  pound  flour 
bags  with  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
printed  on  the  other  side  and  pass  the  flour 
out  to  the  needy  Russian  and  satellite  peo- 


ple. We  should  help  the  needy  but  not  the 
greedy.  We  can  cover  up  all  we  want  but 
the  truth  Is  still  plato  to  see,  we're  engaging 
to  a  lot  of  doable  talk  when  we  say  private 
vendors  are  selltog  the  wheat,  not  our  Qov- 
emment, who  owns  the  wheat. 

I'm  sure  the  President  took  the  best  advice 
and  counsel,  he  could  get  on  this  deal,  how- 
ever, for  tMose  of  us  who  have  been  voting 
against  tradtog  with  the  enemy,  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  other  countries 
deal  with  Russia  or  not.  It's  what  we've 
been  told  over  the  last  generation  that  makes 
this  deal  a  little  hard  to  swallow.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wax*  have  pMssed  very 
strongly  worded  resolutions  against  trading 
with  the  enemy,  including  wheat.  Perhaps 
they  feel  that  "plowshares  can  be  forged  into 
swords"  if  you  don't  need  the  plowshares. 

Already  the  Russians  are  saying  that  they 
need  tobacco,  and  the  same  trading  proflteers 
to  this  country  are  now  ready  to  sell  any- 
thing to  anybody,  not  excludtog  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  One  of  theee  representa- 
tives of  foreign  exporters  had  the  gall  to 
publicly  state  that  It  was  our  fault  that 
Santo  Domingo  fell  to  a  mlllUry  junta  re- 
cently because  we  stopped  Santo  Domingo 
cement  from  being  dumped  into  the  United 
States,  and  as  he  put  it,  deprived  them  of  a 
much  needed  market,  which  hurt  their  econ- 
omy, and  caused  President  Juan  Bosch's  gov- 
ernment to  fall.  All  we  said  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  that  they  could  not  dump  their 
cement  Into  the  U.S.  market  below  their  own 
domestic  price.  This  U.S.  profiteer  wants 
trade  no  matter  what  price  we  pay  to  un- 
employment. ^ 

The  grasping,  profiteering  group  In  to- 
ternal  trade  will  use  any  alibi,  any  excuse 
or  any  logic — sound  or  unsound — to  push 
profiteering  trade.  Por  Instance,  the  Jap- 
anese have  Just  signed  a  new  textile  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  an  agreement 
which  your  Congressman  Is  analyzing  and 
preparing  for  presentation  to  the  Congress 
showing  the  atUtude  of  the  Japanese  in 
their  deniandlng  position  that  a  set  per- 
centage of  our  market  belongs  to  them.  Our 
trading  proflteers  in  this  country  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  are  doing  It  to  help 
the  Japanese  people  as  well  as  other  textile 
producing  countries  and  yet  the  Concsxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoRO  shows: 

"The  average  wage  to  the  textile  Industry 
to  the  United  States  as  of  last  December 
was  $1.69  per  hour.  Meanwhile  the  average 
textile  wage  to  Japan  was  18  cents  an  hour. 
In  Italy  It  was  27  cents.  Prance  61  cente, 
Germany  46  cents,  England  68  cents." 

These  U.S.  export-Import  proflteers  have 
the  UJ3.  press,  public,  and  poliUclans  sold 
on  humanltarlanlsm  as  a  basis  for  their  free 
trade  promotion  when  even  a  kid  knows  It's 
the  almighty  dollar  they're  after. 

How  can  any  textile  plant  to  the  United 
States  compete  with  the  Japanese  labor  at 
16  cents  an  hour,  or  even  the  tiighest 
wages — those  paid  to  England.  68  cents  an 
hour-r-whlle  at  the  same  time  we  subsidize 
quota  exports  by  selling  to  our  competitors 
for  $42.50  a  bale  of  cotton  less  than  what  we 
charge  American  textile  mills. 

At  this  point  I  quote  from  the  Concxxs- 
siONAi,  Record  of  Atigust  13.  1963: 

"As  I  have  pototed  out  before,  the  issue 
here  is  not  trade  with  other  nations,  because 
the  tocrease  In  trade  with  other  nations  of 
good  will  and  cooperative  ^irlt  will  con- 
ttoue  to  be  a  desirable  goal  of  this  Nation. 
"The  real  issue  is  whether  we  conduct  our 
forelgn  trade  to  such  a  way  so  as  to  harm, 
tojure,  and  ultimately  cause  tiie  collapse  of 
many  of  our  todustrles  and  the  employment 
opportunities  of  millions  of  otu-  fellow 
Americans. 

'"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tocrease 
to  cheap  Imports  coming  toto  this  country 
definitely  constitutes  huge,  additional  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  countries  sending  to  theee 
Imports.    This  fact  Is  the  negation  of  the 
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slogan  'Trade,  Not  Aid.'  since  under  the  pres- 
ent situation — we  have  every  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  under  present  trade  laws,  the  chal- 
lenge of  cheap  Imports  undermining  Ameri- 
can Industry  may  grow  miore  threatening 
day  after  day  and  we  have  both  'trade  and 
aid' — the  first  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  its  faithful  employees  and 
the  second  at  the  expense  of  all  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States." 

Riecently  I  received  a  letter  from  James  P. 
Hobbs.  Niland,  Calif.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  read  this  letter  to  show  you  that  the 
basic  problem  In  this  country,  from  steel  to 
mushrooms,  to  tomatoes,  to  glass,  and  to 
every  other  consumer  Item,  stems  from  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  economics 
of  an  Industrial  complex,  and  I  quote  frcun 
the  letter  from  James  P.  Hobbs: 

"Dbab  Itai.  Dknt:  The  tomato  Industry  In 
Imperial  Valley  Is  dead  In  all  areas.  This  Is 
the  worst  year  In  history,  prlcewlse,  and 
Mexico  has  complete  control  of  the  tomato 
market  at  any  time. 

"Today  we  are  well  aware  of  one  thing: 
No  American  industry  can  compete  with 
slave  labor. 

"I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  really  see 
this  community,  to  see  the  Idle  land,  the 
vacant  sheds,  and  rusting  machinery.  Most 
of  all  I  would  like  for  you  tp.  talk  to  my 
people.     There  Is  where  the  true  story  lies. 

"You  can  get  a  financial  statement  on  the 
pro];>erty  loss,  but  the  destruction  of  spirit 
and  morale  of  these  people  cannot  be  figured. 
Tou  would  see  a  grammar  school  where  90 
percent  of  the  children  depend  on  the  prod- 
uce business  for  livelihood.  These  children 
win  grow  up  on  relief.  There  are  homes 
where  children  are  beln^  farmed  oin  so  they 
can  eat. 

"All  these  people  have  come  to  me.  the 
fanner,  the  trucker,  the  union  packers,  In 
fact  all  people  connected  with  this  industry, 
to  see  what  can  be  done.  This  area  Is  al- 
ready lost,  and  In  the  near  future  other  com- 
munities will  also  go. 

"As  you  know,  I  testified  before  you  for  a 
tariff.  <We  were  turned  down  because  we 
were  jiist  a  few,  but  now  there  are  many. 

"I  want  to  know  If  there  Is  any  way  for 
Just  a  cooamon  man  and  citizen  to  get  on 
one  of  these  boards  or  panels  that  decide 
the  fate  and  futvu'e  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  feel  it  is  high  time  to  mix 
a  few  facts  with  all  the  theory.  I  have  a 
B.A.  degree  with  a  major  In  economics  and 
a  minor  In  religion.  Also  I  think  I  can 
qualify  for  a  Ph.  D.  In  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  by  fighting  foreign  Imports  of 
produce  grown  by  slave  labor. 

"I   have   told   my   people   here   that  Mr. 
Dint  Is  a  friend  of  labor  and- education,  and, 
anything   you   can    do   to   help   us  we   will 
deeply  appreciate." 

(I  assured  Mr.  Hobbs  I  would  keep  fight- 
ing so  long  as  I  remain  in  Congress  and  had 
a  voice.) 

Incidentally,  to  show  the  doubters  who 
disbelieve  that  our  trade  policies  are  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the  economic  growth 
of  this  country.  let  me  quote  from  the  Spin- 
ner, Pawtucket.  R.I.,  which  shows  that  back 
in  1790  the  textile  Industry  at  that  time  was 
haunted  by  the  import  fallacy  problem  in 
Slater's  time  and  is  still  with  us. 

"The  imported  fallacy.  ^hen  Samuel 
Slater  completed  his  feat  of^onstructlon  of 
a  water-powered  machine  for  spinning 
yam.  at  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  in  1790.  ht  made 
secure  in  this  country's  history  his  place  as 
the  'father  of  American  man\ifacturers.' 

"But  immediate  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  textiles  his  accom- 
plishment produced  were  not  his  from  ma- 
trons of  the  era.  They  sought  Imported 
fabrics  for  wearing  apparel.  In  their  in- 
sistence on  British  broadcloth  and  French 
silk,  they  were  not  above  inquiring  of  a 
salesperson.  'Are  you  sure  It  is  not  Ameri- 
can?' 
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"So  states  Oeorge  8.  White,  biographer,  in 
his  'Memoir  of  Samuel  Slater'  published  in 
1834.  Thundered  White,  in  comment,  that 
women's  'monstrous  destitution  of  patriot- 
ism' in  regard  to  fabrics  discouraged  the 
growth  of  Infant  textile  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  America. 

"The  shadow  of  the  charm  of  the  imported 
label,  for  the  American  woman,  still  hovers 
over  the  VS.  textile  Industry.   •    •   ••• 

Every  American  student  of  economics 
knows  that  If  the  U.S.  Congress  had  not 
passed  the  first  protective  tariff  act  immedi- 
ately following  the  War  of  1812  this  Nation 
would  never  have  achieved  the  status  symbol 
of  being  the  world  leader. 

"Iron  Age"  recently  sUted,  and  I  quote 
from  Errol  Derby's  article: 

"•  •  •  General  recovery  in  steel  produc- 
tion In  this  country,  which  BlumjMd  during 
the  summer  months  following  negotiations 
of  a  new  union  contract,  is  now  being  ham- 
pered by  a  record  level  of  steel  imports." 

In  /(ace  i^  all  facts  to  the  contrary,  the 
Tariff  Coijumsslon  continues  to  find  no  in- 
Jury  tp  American  Industry  by  Imports.  This 
Is  only  because  they  look  at  the  picture  on 
an  industrywide  basis,  and  on  a  gross  na- 
tional product  percentage.  What  they  fall 
to  realize  is  that  5  percent  of  a  total  indus- 
try may  well  be  100  percent  to  a  single  manu- 
facturer within  that  Industry,  and  so  when 
that  plant  shuts  down  In  a  community  be- 
cause of  Imports,  It  may  only  affect  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  Industry,  however.  In 
that  conununity.  and  to  the  Jobholders,  It 
represents  lOO-percent  loss.  No  recovery  Is 
possible  in  this  Nation  until  we  look  at  all 
trade  the  way  Mr.  Dillon  Is  looking  at  the 
wheat  trade;  for  the  money  that  Is  in  It. 
Trade  Is  strictly  a  commercial  venture. 
Charity  is  one  thing:  trade  Is  another  and 
"never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  except  In  a 
breadline. 

Late  flash:  The  Tariff  Commission  right 
now  Is  debating  this  question  of  glass  tariffs. 
Just  a  year  ago  an  Increase  In  tariff  was 
granted  the  glass  Industry  after  30  years  of 
fighting  and  right  before  the  vote  on  the 
tariff  bill  In  Congress.  Now  the  Belgians, 
Japanese,  and  other  glass  exporters  are  prov- 
ing that  It  hurt  their  economies.  You 
guessed  It.  We  are  supposed  to  shut  our 
plants  down,  so  they  can  open  theirs. 


The  First  AmendmcDt:  Loii{  May  It 
WtTC — The  First  Amendinent  Repre- 
sents the  Last  Bastion  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  iLLmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foundations  of  democracy  set  up  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  American  news- 
papers were  at  that  time  and  have  be- 
come the  saviour  of  the  past,  the  promise 
of  the  future,  and  the  hope  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

America  ultimately  rests  upon  the 
truth  of  the  press  rather  than  the  exag- 
geration of  the  administration-backed 
news  management  media. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  to  my  con- 
stituents the  ideas  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. They  felt  that  they  were  the^r- 
sonification  of  democracy  and  of  our 
American  Republic,  but  they  have  been 
wrong. 


For  the  final  answer  is  with  the  ideas 
of  the  people.  Thanks  to  the  f\rst 
amendment,  the  newspar>ers — as  person- 
ified in  my  district  by  the  Rock  Island 
Argus,  Moline  Daily  Dispatch,  Galesburg 
Register-Mail,  Kewanee  Star-Courier, 
Canton  Ledger,  and  the  Monmouth  Re- 
view-Atlas— contain  the  last  grain  of 
sand  and  the  last  hope  of  righteousness 
in  the  battle  between  what  is  correct  and 
what  is  the  dream  of  the  brothers  three 
and  the  sisters  two  for  domination  of 
180  million  of  those  untrammeled  by 
blood  and  unaffected  by  political  party. 
All  hail  our  press — long  may  they  wave. 


Quality   StabilizatioB 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octol^  17,  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  support 
of  the  quality  stabilization  bill.    In  order 
to  give   wider   circulation  to   the   facts 
about  this  important  legislation,  under 
previous  permission.  I  am  setting  forth 
the  text  of  my  testimony  at  this  point: 
STATn<Ki>rr    or    Congsbssikan     Thomas    M. 
Pdxt   im   SrPPOST  or  S.   774   BxroKS   the 
Spcciai.  STTBcoMicrrm  on  QuALnrr  Stabi- 
lization or  THE  Senate  Commerce  Com- 

MIITEE 

/ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  testify  In 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  8.  774.  the  so- 
called  quality  sUbillzatlon  bill. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  mention  my 
background  before  coming  to  Congress 
Prom  1937  to  1962  I  was  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  Lowman  ft  Hanford  Co. 
with  retail  stutlonery  stores  in  Seattle  and 
other  similar  stores  in  Olympla,  Spokane, 
and  Wenatchee,  Wash.  This  experience 
should  qualify  me  as  a  witness  on  this  legis- 
lation. Purthermore  since  I  no  longer  have 
any  financial  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  in 
this  or  any  similar  business,  I  think  I  can 
qualify  further  on  the  basis  of  objs<:tlvlty. 

In  addition,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  was  extremely  active  In  wie  Seattle 
Retail  Trade  Bureau,  as  a  board  member  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Stationers  Association. 

Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  for  years  operated 
under  fair  trade  agreements,  and  I  found 
that  such  arrangements  were  a  protection 
for  the  consumer,  but  did  not  eliminate 
competition  between  similar  merchandise 
lines. 

It  was  then  and  still  Is  my  contention  that 
the  greatness  of  this  country  depends  on 
Initiative,  integrity,  and  decision  of  the  Indi- 
vidual with  an  opportunity  to  compete  and 
a  chance  to  make  a  fair  profit. 

That  kind  of  opportunity  has  not  only  been 
challenged  in  recent  years,  but  the  chal- 
lengers have  created  a  chaos  that  is  killing 
the  Independent  small  retail  stores  of  our 
country.  A  precise,  simple,  and  fully  honest 
bill  Is  before  Congress  that  can  lend  protec- 
tion to  small  business  through  protection  of 
the  brand  name.  It  Is  entirely  optional  and 
applies  only  where  the  brand  name  Is  In  open 
competition  with  similar  products  in  the 
market.  It  is  called  the  quality  stabilization 
bUl. 


X 


ttx  my  six  terms  in  Congress,  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  relenUess,  coldblooded 
blindness  to  fact  as  that  of  the  opposition 
to  the  quality  stabilization  bUl. 

Resorting  to  false  slogans  and  imaginary 
dragons  of  price  Increases,  they  consistently 
sidestep  the  recognition  of  fact — that  there 
Is  a  killing  disease  racing  through  the  blood- 
stream of  America's  free  enterprise  system. 
By  sc  dlsreg»rdlng  the  very  evident  disease, 
they  therefore  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
offer  an  alternative  to  quality  stabilization. 
Rather,  they  resort  to  th*  Hltlertan  plan  of 
repeating  a  falsehood  long  enough  to  make 
It  sound  like  fact.  They  Ignore  facts.  We 
are  b«re  in  Congress  to  deal  with  facts. 

Ptnonally,  I  deplore  not  only  their  con- 
tinued waste  of  time  and  money,  but  also  the 
very  laxity  that  allows  Members  of  Congress 
to  be  duped  by  them. 

To  me  the  enactment  of  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bill  is  a  matter  of  right  or  wrong. 
In  this  context  I  believe  the  quality  stabi- 
lization bill  Is  right.  It  Is  simple.  It  does 
not  force  anybody  to  do  anything.  It  takes 
Government  out  of  business.  It  is,  if  studied 
without  prejudice,  meticulously  written  for 
full  protection.  In  no  way  does  It  tend  to 
raise  prices.  In  every  way  It  does  tend  to 
IncreAM  healthy  competition.  It  Is  not  price 
flxihg.  Rather  than  fair  trade.  It  Is  necessi- 
tated by  the  faUure  of  fair  trade.  It  is  no 
panacea,  no  attempted  cure-all.  It  hurts  no 
one.  not  even  the  discounter  if  be  too  wishes 
to  compete  prlcewlse  against  a  brand  name, 
not  as  a  brand  name  to  obscure  and  confuse 
price.  It  sets  a  standard  of  values  by  which 
the  consumer  can  Judge  a  bargain,  and  by  his 
purchases  cast  his  vote.  At  no  time  ever 
does  it,  as  the  opponents  try  to  make  you 
believe,  force  any  price  raising  on  competi- 
tive products  in  ftee  and  open  competition. 

A  represenutlve  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appeared  before  House  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  In  opposition.  He  sig- 
nificantly did  not  refer  to  a  release  by  his 
own  Department,  stating  over  395.000  busi- 
ness failures  in  the  previous  year,  over  1.200 
per  day — 60  an  hour — 10  while  I  am  talking 
to  you.  What  Is  right  in  this  decadent  mar- 
keting? Is  It  professional  speculation  or  is 
it  fact?  What  is  our  position  In  Congress? 
Is  It  to  deal  In  a  constant  ping  pong  game  of 
words  or  to  recognize  fact? 

A  few  labor  writers  are  waging  a  campaign 
af^lnst  the  bill  which  would  have  you  think 
all  union  members  are  against  it.  Yet.  at  the 
very  same  time  they  are  decrying  the  multl- 
mllUon  unemployment  problem;  they  are 
right  now  using  their  lobby,  the  most  power- 
ful in  all  American  history,  to  shorten  work 
week  hours.  They  are  totally  Ignoring  fact 
for  theory  by  side  stepping  as  they  criticize 
instead  of  construct.  They  Ignore  President 
Kennedy  who  says  shorter  work  weeks  will 
not  Increase  employment.  Are  they  not 
aware  that  we  are  In  overproduction  right 
now  here  at  home,  because  an  ever- Increasing 
percentage  of  oxu-  factories  are  moving 
branch  plants  to  foreign  countries,  there  to 
use  the  same  tools  and  dies,  the  same  know- 
how  and  creative  Ingenultjr,  but  with  native 
labor  at  a  fraction  of  the  hourly  cost?  And 
cant  they  see  those  prodocu  are  being  sent 
back  to  the  prostituted  bargain  marts  of 
America  for  cheap,  cheap  pricing?  Can't  they 
possibly  see  that  the  workers  of  America  are 
the  largest  group  of  consumers  of  foreign, 
nonunion,  falsely  advertised,  cheap  products? 
Cant  they  possibly  understand  that  an 
economy  cannot  possibly  hold  up  unless  It  is 
profitable  to  all  concerned?  After  aU.  the 
high  American  labor  standard  of  wages  Is 
linked  with  the  ultimate  sale  of  brand  name, 
quality,  and  integrity  merchandise. 

Some  of  the  opponents  to  quality  stabi- 
lization here  In  Congress,  are  at  the  same 
tlm^  vehement  advocates  of  "urban  re- 
newal." I  quote  here  from  an  AP  release 
of  September  27.  1963:  "Tacoma  gets  big 
urban  renewal  grant."     Tscoma.   a  city   In 


my  State  of  Washington,  Is  Just  80  miles 
south  of  my  home,  Seattle.  Its  economy  is 
the  same  as  Seattle.  The  news  report  states 
that  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  gave 
a  grant  of  •4.644,708  and  a  loan  of  $6,660,515 
for  quote  "renewal  of  its  central  business 
district."     Let's    talk    truth,    not    fancy. 

Etowntown  Tacoma  is  today  a  virtual  grave- 
yard. The  empty  stores  all  along  Broadway. 
Pacific  Avenue  and  Commerce  Street  attest 
to  failure,  heartbreak,  and  a  diseased  econ- 
omy. The  Tacoma  RetaU  Trade  Bureau, 
after  careful  study  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bin,  became  a  unanimous  and  avid  pro- 
ponent.    Why? 

Well,  does  anyone  for  a  minute  think  a 
fancy  new  store  front  with  higher  rent  and 
maintenance  is  going  to  bring  the  retailer 
back  for  another  race  to  bankruptcy?  Give 
him  a  chance  to  protect  his  precious  brand 
name  product,  to  fulfill  his  service  pledges 
and  he  will  come  back — come  back  to  build 
his  own  new  store  without  Government  sub- 
sidy. Give  him  a  chance  to  compete  and  he 
will.  Putting  him  in  a  more  beautiful  ambu- 
lance isn't  going  to  save  his  life  or  make 
his  death  any  happier.  Let's  be  realistic. 
What  is  right?    What  is  wrong? 

Our  democracy  Is  based  on  equal  rights 
for  all.  It  is  to  protect  minorities  by  giving 
them  an  equal  opportunity. 

What  about  equality  protection  for  the 
shrinking  minority — ^the  Independent  store 
owner — the  man  who  contributes  to  and 
works  for  the  Community  Chest,  the  man  we 
see  with  his  fanaily  In  church,  whose  kids  go 
to  school  with  our  kids,  who  is  the  mainstay 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  service  club, 
and  all  the  things  that  make  society  good 
and  make  America  great?  All  he  is  asking 
is  a  chance — a  chance  to  compete.  He  asks 
no  subsidies.  He  asks  for  no  Government 
help,  nor  for  high-priced  Government  super- 
vision. He  Just  wants  a  chance  to  compete 
his  brand  name  quality  products  against 
Just  "bargains" — to  try  to  demonstrate  to 
consumers  that  he  has  a  better  value  for 
them.  By  such  he  can  still  go  broke — but 
he  won't  have  died  economically  due  to  mis- 
representation by  merchants  who  have 
neither  any  Interest  in  the  Integrity  of  a 
brand  name  except  as  bait,  nor  any  Inter- 
est in  the  community  except  to  exploit  It. 

The  KIpllnger  letter  of  September  27,  1963, 
warns  against  "stripped  down"  stores  that 
operate  on  skinny  margins,  sell  merchandise 
only,  no  service,  no  credit,  no  deliveries,  no 
sales  clerks. 

The  discounters  themselves  are  accurately 
quoted.  I  am  told,  as  predicting  that  within 
10  years  all  reUiUng  wlU  be  controlled  by 
less  than  100  companies. 

I  cannot  bellQ.ve  anyone  wants  to  do  away 
with  small  business  or  to  eliminate  the  small 
stores.  The  only  alternative  1  know  of  is 
quality  stabilization.  Yet  this  Is  called  price 
fixing  and  evil. 

Price  fixing?  What  Is  price  fixing?  By 
such  description  for  quality  stabilization  It 
must  Include  others. 

It  should  Include  the  printed  price  on  a 
postage  stamp.  That  too  would  be  price  fix- 
ing. 

What  do  those  who  oppose  this  bUl  say? 
Do  they  pay  a  fixed  rent?     Price  fixed. 
Do  they  work  for  imlonlzed  wages?    Price 
fixed. 

Do  they  carry  any  Insurance?    Price  fixed. 

Do  they  travel  by  cab,  bus,  train,  or  air- 
plane?   Price  fixed. 

Has  a  redosp  carried  your  bags  recently? 
The  tip  Is  price  fixed. 

Do  they  have  a  telephone?     Price  fixed. 

Do  they  buy  a  magazine  or  newspaoer? 
Price  fixed. 

Do  they  ever  place  any  advertising  In  a 
magazine   or   newspaper?      Price   fixed. 

Do  they  elect  a  Congressman  or  Senator? 
His  salary  is  price  fixed. 

Do  they  farm?  Here  they  are  price  fixed 
not  to  farm. 


Do  they  borrow  motftey  at  interest?    Price 
fixed. 
Do  they  pay  taxes?    Price  fixed. 
Do    they    have    running    water    in    their 
homes?    Price  fixed. 

Do  they  have  electricity  or  gas  fixtures? 
Price  fixed. 

You  can  add  to  this  list  as  long  as  you 
want.  Now  why  don't  these  critics  admit 
thU?  Why  don't  they  also  admit  the  bill 
asks  no  price  fixing  at  all?  Why  dont  they 
say  it  Is  entirely  optional  and  only  on  a 
product  price  leveled  by  consumer  accept-  \ 
ance  In  free  and  open  competition?  ^ 

The  public  must  be  protected;  otherwise 
It  would  mean  the  right  to  dicker  with  the 
driver  on  your  cab  ride  home  tonight,  or  to 
the  busdriver.  Otherwise,  that  would  mean 
that  any  one  of  us  with  an  airplane  could 
start  hauling  passengers  for  any  price  we 
could  get  from  the  rider.  It  would  mean  the 
end  of  minimum  wage  laws.  It  would  mean 
an  oriental  bazaar  sort  of  existence  for  every- 
thing and  everyone  including  p>erhaps  polit- 
ical candidates  who  might  offer  themselves 
to  the  voters  at  competitive  bargain  prices. 
Or  would  it  mean  Instead  the  Government 
taking -over  everything?  Is  that  what  these 
people  want?     If  so,  let  them  say  so. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  carefully 
written  and  spoken  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion or  accusation  in  commonsense  and 
substantiated  proof.  It  seems  thus  far  that 
all  has  been  in  vain  in  the  face  of  misrep- 
resentation and  totally  false  slogans  repeated 
and  repeated  without  any  reason  except  to 
fool  people. 

The  quality  stablllzatiotr  bill  is  no  panacea 
nor  cure-all.  It  is,  in  simple  fact,  a  pre- 
cisely written  bill  of  absolute  fairness,  and 
as  an  emergency  to  keep  alive  our  way  of 
life  until,  at  least  something  better  is  de- 
vised. 

The  week  of  October  7  saw  the  6ad  anni- 
versary convenUon  of  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors  Association.  With  its  objective 
this  year  being  the  theme  "Let's  All  Make 
a  Profit, "  more  than  8,500  electrical  men 
were  in  attendance.  Key  sp>eaker  was  the 
Honorable  Donald  L.  Jackson,  former  Con- 
gressman from  California.  His  address  titled 
"Challenge  to  Action"  urged  the  electrical 
industry  to  consider  and  take  prompt  and 
effective  action  to  meet  the  challenge  to 
free  enterprise  hurled  down  by  those  who 
have  little  faltk  in  the  economic  system  but 
have  served  to  make  this  Nation  the  most 
powerful  in  the  history  of  mankind.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  American  economic 
system  rests  upon  the  profit  motive  in  busl- 
neM  and  in  industry  and  that  lacking  that 
motive,  there  is  no  foundation  upon  which 
our  traditional  system  of  free  enterprise  can" 
stand: 

What  he  said  is  plain  commonsense.  It 
was  said  in  the  understanding  of  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

The  opponents  to  the  quality  stabilization 
bill,  I  feel  certain,  are  well  Intended.  But 
I  here  submit  that  if  so,  they  are  In  this 
case  being  unrealistic,  are  Ignoring  the 
fundamental  need  of  this  bill  being  enacted 
immediately  as  a  salvation  of  our  precious 
system  and  the  small  businesses  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Certain  union  labor  leaders  condemning 
this  bill  is  as  unrealistic  as  were  business- 
men and  capital  in  the  successful  fight  of 
organized  labor  for  decent  Wages  and  hours. 
If  quality  stabilization.  In  any  sense,  is  price 
fixing,  then  so  very  definitely  were  any  and 
all  wage  and  hour  agreemenu. 

The  agricultural  argument  against  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  is  perhaps  even 
more  unrealistic — In  a  demand  to  see  the 
independent  store  owner,  their  own  counter- 
part in  trade,  go  out  of  business — as  farm 
interests  have  successfully  legislated  for 
subsidies  and  acreage  controls  to  keep  from 
growing  products  on  their  farms. 

I  have  read  newspaper  editorials  against 
this  bill,  but  not  one  of  them  premised  on 
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raaearch  or  the  fact  that  there  1b  a  chaotic 
situation  In  the  marketplace.  Such  editors 
Ignore  the  fact  that  their  price  and  adver- 
tising rates  are  established  and  printed  In 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  and  meticulously 
followed.  That,  then.  Is  real  price  fixing. 
Here  Is  a  bill  which  Is  mandatory  on  no 
one — allows  a  manufacturer  of  a  competitive 
product  in  free  and  open  competition  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  toward  protection  of 
the  brand  name  in  such  competition.  How 
In  the  name  of  simple  right  and  wrong  can 
such  newspapers,  living  under  their  own 
price  fixing  c&ll  names  and  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them? 

The  majority  of  Congress  and  therefore 
supposedly  the  people  of  thU  country  are  In 
favor  of  protection.  Doesnt  that  mean  pro- 
tection for  all?  Why  in  the  name  of  right 
and  wrong  should  the  little  businessmen  of 
America  be  the  only — I  repeat  only — ones 
left  out  of  a  protection  of  any  kind? 

It  Is  basically  right  that  as  our  country 
meets  continually  changing  times,  the 
ground  niles  be  groomed  to  meet  those 
changes.  I  certainly  think  that  If  our  way 
of  life  Is  to  continue,  we  must  conform  the 
necessary  changes  to  the  principle  held 
sacred  that  there  be  a  fair  and  even  chance 
for  each  citizen  to  pick  his  own  career  and 
to  prove  himself  to  himself  and  to  society, 
and  that  there  be  opportunity  and  incentive 
foe  profit  to  all.  The  entrepreneur — the 
man  who  desires  to  own  his  own  business — 
Is  the  backbone  of  such  a  conception  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  And  that 
is  the  backbone  of  this  country. 

Base  predatory  greed  on  the  part  of  Individ- 
uals has  always  been  and  under  our  form  of 
government  always  jflll  be  a  choice  of  the 
individual — like  his  right  to  pick  his  own 
career.  But  that  greed,  spread  out  to  society, 
will  stirely  be  a  fatal  disease.  Such  disease 
Is  cxirsing  the  land  today. 

Tb  those  who  oppose  quality  stabilization, 
I  say — first  admit  to  yoxirself  that  there  is 
a  weakness  in  our  enterprise  system.  I  urge 
you  to  read — read  carefully — and  without 
prejudice  for  the  time  it  takes,  this  quality 
stabilization  bill.  No  one  has  proposed  any 
better  immediate  alternative,  and  I  feel 
strongly  It  must  be  enacted  if  only  as  a 
tourniquet  to  stop  the  flow  of  retail  life- 
blood  In  the  American  streets — and  until 
someone  else  has  found  a  siirer  permanent 
cxire. 

To  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  I  say 
In  all  sincerity  that  herein  is  contained  the 
right  and  wrong  we  learned  in  kindergarten 
and  Sunday  school.  We  will  be  remiss  in  oxir 
duties  to  our  constituents  and  to  our  Nation 
and  to  oxirselves  if  we  do  not  enact  this  bill 
as  an  emergency  measure  In  the  Interest  of 
small  retail  business. 
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International  Trade  for  Profit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17. 1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  pass- 
ing day  proves  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  international  trade  has  been, 
is  now  and  always  will  be  for  profit  until 
the  day  Is  reached  where  need  and  not 
greed  motivates  the  exchange  of  goods. 

Trade  in  the  beginning  was  a  means 
of  exporting  your  goods  to  other  coun- 
tries that  needed  what  srou  had  tn  sur- 
plus and  importing  the  things  you 
needed  from  their  overabundance. 


However,  since  the  production  of  goods 
in  all  areas  of  production,  farming,  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  has  become 
worldwide  and  no  longer  exclusive  out- 
side of  a  few  minerals  and  some  tropical 
products  the  motive  for  trade  has  be- 
come Increasingly  mercantile. 

Those  amongst  us  who  profess  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  their  aim  in  free 
trade  seem  to  have  Uttle  concept  of 
world  markets,  world  production  and 
worldly  greed. 

One  would  be  led  to  believe  that  when 
we  trade  with  a  nation  by  sacrificing 
our  high  economy  production  we  do  so 
because  we  create  good  will  on  one  hand 
and  we  gain  Jobs,  profits  and  economic 
well-being  on  the  other. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  facts  are  to  the  contrary, 
our  job  ratio  to  population  and  con- 
sumption shows  a  decline  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  so  out  of  line  we 
not  only  broke  all  past  policies  on  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  but  we  are  even  now 
considering  all-out  trading  with  Russia 
just  as  the  Canadians  have  had  to  agree 
to.  on  a  favored  nation  basis. 

Without  debating  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia, 
the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  our  cases  before 
the  Tariflf  Commission  for  relief  from  the 
flood  of  cheaper  produced,  low  waged 
products  the  TarifT  Commission  has 
found  some  lame  crutch  to  lean  on  in 
denying  relief  to  U.S.  industry. 

For  instance  under  the  new  trade 
bill,  which  I  worked  against  because  of 
its  lack  of  protection  and  safeguards 
for  U.S.  workers  and  the  U.S.  economy, 
all  new  charges  of  dumping  by  foreign 
countries  into  the  U.S.  market  have  been 
lost  by  U.S.  petitioners. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  since  the 
Tariff  Commission  uses  the  escape  clause 
procedures  rather  than  the  facts  on 
dumping. 

Each  decision  that  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  simply  denies  the 
U.S.  petition  on  the  grounds  that  "no 
Injury"  has  been  caused  by  the  foreign 
product.  The  law  does  have  as  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  antidumping  sec- 
tion, title  II.  the  question  of  injury,  how- 
ever, if  the  board  were  as  Interested  in 
protecting  the  U.S.  economy  as  they 
seem  to  be  on  wrecking  it  they  would 
read  this  section  as  an  escape  for  U.S. 
industry  rather  than  for  the  profiteer- 
ing foreign  exporter  and  U.S.  importer. 

In  my  humble  opinion  this  section  of 
the  antidumping  provisions  of  the  act 
was  put  there  to  give  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission a  leg  to  stand  on  if  foreign  prod- 
ucts were  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  their 
home  market  price  it  could  still  be  judged 
"injurious"  to  U.S.  industry  under  the 
antidumping  law. 

The  facts  and  scorecard  to  date  shows 
the  opposite  of  this  reasoning  to  be  the 
rule  under  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion operates. 

When  the  proof  clearly  shows  that 
dumping  is  taking  place  the  Commission 
simply  falls  back  on  "one  single  para- 
graph" in  the  antidumping  law  and  finds 
for  the  foreign  country  and  against  the 
U.S.  petitioner. 
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This,  then,  is  the  reason  for  my  special 
order  today.  The  longsuffering  glass- 
worker  is  again  sitting  beneath  the  sword 
of  Damocles. 

The  following  information  on  the  glass 
industry  tells  its  fears  of  adverse  "as- 
sistance" under  the  new  trade  bill.  It  is 
a  case  of  haVing  been  bit  by  a  snake,  the 
industry  fears  every  rope. 

Both  management  and  labor  are  dis- 
turbed by  what  can  happen.  Their  only 
hope  is  that  the  voices  from  abroad  and 
their  mouthpieces  here  may  be  silenced 
by  an  early  indication  of  the  position  to 
be  taken  by  our  Government  in  the  com- 
ing round  of  trade  talks. 

This  is  essential  and  in  a  sense  urgent. 
I  therefore  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  come  to  our  side  and  give  us 
their  support  in  our  appeal  for  equitable 
treatment  at  the  trade  table. 

What  does  It  matter  to  the  unem- 
ployed glassworTcers  to  be  told  that  they 
are  building  prosperity  for  other  peoples 
by  their  sacrifice  of  a  Job. 

The  most  important  economic  benefit 
that  a  man  can  get  from  his  Government 
is  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  living,  to 
have  an  earned  income  and  to  be  pro- 
tected in  that  Job  opportunity  by  his 
CKjvernment  against  privateers  and 
profiteers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  the 
long  hard  fight  that  has  been  carried  on 
for  generations  In  this  Nation  to  protect 
a  man  in  his  right  to  work  free,  to  bet- 
ter his  conditions  of  labor,  to  share  in 
the  good  life  he  helps  to  create  with  his 
labor. 

How  can  we  now  in  this  generation  fail 
to  see  the  threat  to  his  well-being. 

Free  trade  is  a  luxury  this  country 
cannot  aArd,  yet.  There  may  be  a 
day  when  it  won't  matter  whether  you 
have  a  Job  or  whether  you  are  on  relief 
but  that  day  has  not  arrived  yet,  I  pray 
it  never  will.  Until  that  day  does  come 
a  worker  needs  protective  covenants  in 
our  trade  deals  to  protect  his  economic 
well-being  just  as  surely  as  he  needs 
military  protection  for  his  property  and 
physical  well-being. 

To  a  worker  out  of  employment  for  so 
long  that  he  has  to  turn  to  public  relief, 
the  economic  atom  bomb  has  already 
struck,  his  family  is  forced  to  live  in  a 
different  everyday  world  than  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fears  of  the  g[lass- 
workers  are  real,  they  are  bom  of  ex- 
perience, they  learned  the  hard  way. 

The  glass  industry  is  sitting  in  the  hot 
seat  of  doubt  and  fear,  the  sword  hangs 
over  its  head.  The  Tariff  Commission 
can  cut  the  string  or  the  President  can 
remove  the  sword.  The  situation  is  as 
follows :  -. 

SHEET  GLASS :  PKESmENTIAL  ESCAPE  CLAUSE 
PKOCLAMATION 

On  September  27,  1963,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  351<d) 
(1)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
released  its  first  annual  report  relating 
to  the  sheet  glass  escape  clause  action 
taken  by  the  President  on  March  19, 
1962.  This  is  the  first  report  Issued 
by  the  Commission  regarding  sheet  glass 
since  its  supplemental  report  to  the 
President  of  January  10,  1962. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  report  does 
not  support  or  warrant  a  reopening  for 
formal  review  of  the  President's  action 
at  this  time  nor  any  modification  of  the 
Presidents  action.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reported  developments  establish  the 
necessity  for  maintenance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  to  prevent  serious  and 
harmul  economic  effects  on  the  domes- 
tic sheet  glass  industry. 

I  THE  PERIOD  COVCatED  BT  THE  TARIFF  COMMIS- 
SION'S REPORT  IS  TOO  SHORT  A  PERIOD  FOR 
SOUNP  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  EF- 
FECTS OF  THE  INCREASm  DUTIES  ON  SHEET 
CLASS,  AND  WAS  AN  ABNQKMAL  PERIOD  IN  THE 
SHEET  GLASS  INDUSTRY      I  , 

The  President's  escape  clause  action 
has  now  been  in  effect  only  15  months. 
The  President's  proclamation  increas- 
ing the  sheet  glass  duties  was  issued 
March  19,  1962,  but  The  original  effective 
date  of  April  18,  1962,  was  delayed  and 
the  increased  duties  did  not  go  into 
effect  imtil  Jime  18,  1962.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers took  full  advantage  of  this  situ- 
ation by  increasing  their  imports  to  the 
maximum  amount.  As  a  result,  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1962,  the  sheet 
glass  imports  were  abnormally  high. 
This  caused  the  importers  to  have  ab- 
normally high  inventories.  Further- 
more, this  resulted  in  U£.  producers'  in- 
ventories being  at  an  alltime  high  at  the 
end  of  1962.  These  huge  inventories  had 
to  be  used  before  new  glass  could  be  sold. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  longshore- 
men's strike  at  the  end  of  1962  which 
extended  into  early  1963;  this  strike 
curtailed  the  importation  of  glass  Into 
this  country  in  the  early  part  of  1963. 

Even  though  imports  were  relatively 
low  during  the  first  half  of  1963,  they 
took  a  sudden  jump  in  July.  In  fact, 
July  of  1963  is  the  biggest  month  for 
Imports  slMjB  June  of  1962 — the  effec- 
tive date  oi  the  tariff  Increase.  Inter- 
estingly, the  Tariff  Commission  had 
originally  sinnounced  June  as  the  date 
for  publishing  its  report. 

All  of  the  above  factors  contribute 
toward  making  the  period  under  analy- 
sis an  abnormal  one. 

Not  only  has  the  period  been  ab- 
normal, but  It  has  been  far  too  short. 
A  longer  period  Is  essential  to  make  a 
proper  judgment  if  the  domestic  indus- 
try has.  in  fact,  reached  a  level  of  sat- 
isfactory operation  which  could  be 
maintained  In  the  face  of  the  Intense 
competition,  which  continues  to  exist 
under  the  present  increased  duties,  and 
which  would  certainly  be  greatly  inten- 
sified if  such  remedial  action  were  with- 
drawn. The  question  here  is  not  if  the 
industry  along  with  imports  shows  some 
natural  favorable  response  to  improved 
economic  conditions,  but  rather  if  it 
would  again  be  subject  to  greater  and 
more  serious  injury  if  economic  condi- 
tions declined,  or  if  the  increased  duties 
be  withdrawn. 

The  escape  clause  Investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  included  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  imports  Into  the  United 
States  for  an  11-year  period — 1950-60 — 
and  other  economic  developments  for  a 
period  of  6  years — 1955-60.  The  in- 
vestigation by  the  Commission  con- 
tinued over  a  14-month  period  not  in- 
cluding the  prior  intensive  study  under 


the  peril  point  investigation  proceedings. 
Additionally,  after  completion  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  investigation,  there 
was  a  critical  study  by  other  executive 
departments  to  assist  the  President,  last- 
ing for  a  period  of  60  days. 

The  carefully  considered  action,  by  tiieS 
President,  based  on  this  long  and  pains- 
taking study  and  evaluation  of  all  fao<- 
tors  Involved,  must  not  be  lightly  brushed 


aside  or  sought  to  be  reexamined  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  such  a  short, 
abnormal  period  of  time, 
n.  coNDmoNs  m  the  domestic  sheet  class 

INDU8TRT,     despite     SOME     IMPROVEMENT     IN 
THE    PAST   TEAR,    REMAIN    STILL    DEPRESSED 

Operations  of  domestic  producers  have 
been  unsatisfactory  during  the  1960 's. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Indexes  of 
operations  In  the  Industry  which  follow: 


Trends  in  the  U.S.  aheet-glatt  industry 

[lOSO-lOO] 


Year 

Production 

Stalpments  > 

Inventories 

Production 

'. — — 

R«aoo( 

opoEstinf; 
profit  to  gales 

1959 

100 
79 
76 
92 

(') 

100 
80 
81 
91 

(•) 

100 

118 

86 

13fi 

0) 

100 
84 
80 
91 

(•) 

1980 

100 

1961 

rt 

1962 

(») 

1963  (January  to  June) 

3 

16 

J  D*^1  °°  reports  by  companies  accounting  tor  aljout  80  percent  of  the  domestic  industry's  shipments. 

» Not  available.  , 

Source:  Derived  fronVdftta  contained  in  the  Report  to  the  President  (No.  TEA-IR-7-63),  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


As  the  above  data  shows,  the  domestic 
sheet  glass  industry  has  not  shared  fully 
in  the  economic  recovery  following  1960. 
In  fact,  It  is  questionable  if  the  funda- 
mental downward  trend  in  the  Industry 
really  has  been  reversed.  Production, 
shipments,  employment,  and  profits  were 
low  through  1962  while  Inventories  were 
at  an  alltime  high.  Production  was  low- 
er In  the  first  half  of  1963  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1962. 

Earnings  have  continued  to  be  low 
through  the  first  half  of  1963.  Sc»ne  Idea 
of  how  acute  this  situation  Is  can  be 
gained  from  a  comparison  of  changes  in 
operating  profits  of  all  manufacturing 
industries  with  those  of  the  sheet  glass 
Industry.  The  pertinent  Indexes  of  oper- 
ating profit  ratios  to  sales  follow: 

llndex  (ia6»=100)] 


Year 

Sbe<>t  glass  ' 

All  manu- 
facturing > 
Industries 

1969 

100 
(*) 

(«) 

3 
16 

inn 

1900 

91 

1961 

87 
93 

1962 

1963  (January  to  June) 

95 

'  Based  on  reports  from  producers  accounting  for 
abo«it  *i  of  domestic  slH<et  glass  shipments. 

'Set  "Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tions," Federal  Trade  Commission. 

•Deficit. 

Notwithstanding  low  earnings  and  a 
discouraging  level  of  sales  the  industry 
has  probably  expended  well  over  $20  tail- 
lion  since  the  beginning  of  1960  to  keep 
itself  efficient.  This  has  not  only  ke^t 
plants  up  to  date  but  has  perforce  tended 
to  increase  their  capacity  somewhat. 
Low  production  levels,  however,  reduced 
the  ratio  of  capacity  employed  in  1962 
probably  to  less  than  65  percent  as  com- 
pared with  the  not  Impressive  level  of  74 
percent  in  1959.  In  1963  the  ratio  has 
continued  to  be  well  below  the  1959  level. 
This  continued  low  output,  increased  in- 
ventories, and  Increased  wages  and  other 
Items  have  resulted  in  overall  increases 
in  costs  of  production. 

The  recent  price  increases  for  sheet 
glass,  which  came  at  a  time  when  de- 


mand was  exceedingly  brisk,  may  en- 
able the  domestic  producers  to  recapture 
some  of  the  increased  costs^  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  absorb  over  a  sus- 
tained period. 

in.  IMPORTS  HAVE  MAINTAINED  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
SHARE  OF  THE  U.S.  MARKET  AND  RECENTLY 
DEMONSTRATED   A  SHARPLT   INCREASING  TREND 

The  Tariff  Commission  report  unan- 
imously finding  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  was  issued  May  16,  1961.  Fol- 
lowing its  supplemental  report  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  1962,  Its  findings  were  approved 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
March  19.  1962,  to  be  effective  April  18, 
1962.  On  March  27,  1962,  the  President 
directed  that  the  effective  date  of  in- 
creased duties  be  deferred  to  June  17, 
1962.  Foreign  manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters, therefore,  had  something  more 
than  a  year's  notice  of  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  duties  and  3  months'  specific 
notice  following  the  proclamation  by  the 
President  giving  effect  thereto.  This 
period  of  grace  was  utilized  fully  by 
them. 

Reference  to  the  monthly  statistics  of 
Imports  demonstrates  that  during  this 
period  the  greatest  volume  of  shipments 
in  history  poured  into  the  United  States. 
In  the  quarter  April,  May,  June  1962 
alone,  such  imports  totaled  136  million 
pounds  from  reduced  rate  countries 
alone,  equivalent  to  30  percent  of  ap- 
parent domestic  consumption.  This  tre- 
mendous import  volume  served  to  fill  the 
distribution  pipelines  in  the  United 
States.  Inevitably,  therefore,  imports 
volume  dropped  in  the  months  Immedi- 
ately following  the  effective  date  of  thg^ 
increased  duties.  Recently,  imports 
have  resumed  a  sharp  upward  trend. 

The  table  on  page  19828,  showing  a 
comparison  df  domestic  shipments.  Im- 
ports, and  ratio  of  reduced  duty  imports 
to  apparent  consumption,  demonstrates 
the  heavy  stockpiling  engaged  In  by  im- 
porters in  the  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  and  refiects  the  re- 
sumption of  an  upward  trend  in  market 
participation  by  reduced  duty  imports. 
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"Ev&ry  iDdication  based  on  the  trends 
evidenced  by  the  table  Is  that  the  portion 
of  the  American  market  controlled  by 
imports  will  continue  to  increase  under 
the  existing  schedule  of  tariff  duties  in 
both  absolute  and  relative  terms  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such 
imports  before  long  will  exceed  any  share 
of  the  American  market  heretofore  en- 
Joyed  by  foreign  producers. 

IV.    TRZ    DTCCT    Or  THE   RXCXNT    fHA   ■Xn.INa 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  stated  in 
its  latest  report  that  a  recent  FHA  rul- 
ing will  tend  to  reduce  the  share  of 
U-S.  consumption  of  sheet  glass  supplied 
by  imports  In  1963.  This  statement  does 
not  appear  to  take  into  accoimt  all  ex- 
isting facts. 

Since  AprU  1.  1963.  the  FHA  has  re- 
quired that  all  glass  Installed  in  FHA- 


flnanced  homes  has  had  to  meet  desig- 
nated minimum  thickness  tolerances  for 
certidn  size  lights  of  glass;  moreover,  the 
glass  in  most  sliding  glass  doors  has  had 
to  be  tempered  or  laminated,  or  contain 
wire  reinforcing,  and  all  installed  mir- 
rors have  had  to  be  made  of  plate  glass. 
A  proper  analysis  of  the  effects  of  such 
FHA  rulings  demonstrates  that  such  rul- 
ings will  have  almost  no  adverse  effect 
upon  the  foreign  producers. 

Traditionally,  the  domestic  producers 
havi  manufactured  19-ounce  single- 
strength  glass  while  the  foreigners  have 
manufactiu-ed  both  18-  and  19-ounce 
single-strength  glass.  In  addition,  the 
domestic  producers  have  manufactured 
26-ounce  double-strength  glass  while  the 
foreigners  have  manufactured  both  24- 
and  26-ounce  double-strength  glass. 
Superficially,    there    appears    to    be    a 


mailced  difference  between  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  glasses,  but  a  careful 
anal3»is  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is 
actually  impossible  to  discern  any  differ- 
ence between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
glasses  without  the  aid  of  measuring  in- 
stnunents.  This  means  that  the  naked 
eye  cannot  ascertain  whether  a  piece  of 
glass  is  18  or  19  oxmce  or  whether  it  is 
24  or  26  oimce. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  measuring  in- 
struments are  unable  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence because  the  tolerances  overlap. 
For  example.  18-ounce  glass  has  a  tol- 
erance of  from  2  millimeters  to  2.4  mil- 
limeters, while  19-ounce  glass  has  a  tol- 
erance of  from  3.16  mlllimeterB  to  2.54 
millimeters.  This  means  that  heavy  18- 
ounce  glass  is  actually  light  19-ounce 
glass,  even  when  it  is  measured  with 
instruments. 
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The  same  analogy  Is  true  in  regard  to 
double  strength  glass;  24 -ounce  glass  has 
a  tolerance  of  from  2.75  millimeters  to 
3.2  millimeters,  while  26-ounce  glass  has 
a  tolerance  of  from  2.92  millimeters  to 
3.4  millimeters.  Since  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  domestic  and 
foreign  glasses,  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  new  FHA  ruling 
regarding  sheet  glass.  Obviously,  it  Is 
impractical,  tf  not  impossible,  to  actually 
measure  each  piece  of  glass  that  Is  placed 
In  a  new  home  with  a  micrometer.  But 
even  if  the  FHA  inspectors  were  to  meas- 
ure each  piece  of  glass  some  18-ounce 
|glass  would  fan  within  the  acceptable 
tolerances  for  19-ounce  glass,  and  some 
24-ounce  glass  would  fall  within  the  tol- 
erances for  26-ounce  glass.  It  follows 
that  foreign  18-  and  24-ounce  glass  win 
not  be  eliminated  from  use  in  FHA 
homes.  Furthermore,  the  foreigners 
could  scJve  their  entire  problem  by 
merely  making  aU  of  their /^ndow  glass 
19  oimce  and  26  ounce  instead  of  18 
ounce  and  24  ounce.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  foreign  producers'  ability  to  seU 
19-  and  26-ounce  glass  at  prices  sofB- 
ciently  below  those  of  U.S.  producers  as 
suggested  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  be- 
comes solely  an  acadonic  question.  Their 
ability  to  do  so  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. 


The  new  FHA  ruling  win  require  the 
usage  of  more  tempered  glass  in  sliding 
glass  doors.  But  this  ruling  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  foreign  producers 
because  substantial  quantities  of  foreign 
sheet  glass  have  been  and  are  now  being 
imported  into  this  country  and  tempered 
here.  Several  domestic  companies,  in- 
cluding one  large  domestic  automotive 
manufacturer,  are  presently  engaged  in 
tempering  imported  sheet  glass. 

The  new  FHA  ruling  requires  that  aU 
Installed  mirrors  be  made  of  plate  glass. 
This  ruling  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
foreign  producers  because  only  an  in- 
finitesimal amount  of  foreign  sheet  glass 
has  been  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
mirrors  in  the  United  States. 

V.  WHAT  tZStTLT  DID  TRZ  PKXSIOnrT  UITILWD  TO 
ACCOMFUSH  BT  tNCBXASrNa  THS  TABUT 
OUTTXS    OSr    SHKET    QUUSS   CM    JXTMI    17.    19«Sf 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  to 
increase  tariff  duties  on  sheet  glass  was 
taken  primarily  to  alleviate  and  prevent 
continued  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry.  Such  action  was  not  taken,  as 
might  be  Inferred  from  representations 
that  have  lieen  made  to  the  Tariff  (Tom- 
mission  and  to  other  Oovemment  agen- 
cies, to  permit  foreign  manufacturers  to 
maintain  or  increase  their  market  par- 
Ucipation  in  the  United  States. 

Conceivably,  eren  a  somewhat  smadler 
future  participation  could  be  envisioned 


as  necessary  to  abate  the  continuing  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  domestic  industry. 
Certainly,  a  modest  aedine  in  import 
volume  or  market  participation  by  for- 
eign producers — whether  or  not  tempo- 
rjuT — cannot  be  viewed  as  a  reason  for 
withdrawal  of  the  remedial  action.  If 
such  remedial  action  has.  in  fact,  slowed 
the  pace  of  expansion  of  foreign  glass  in 
the  U.S.  market,  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  least  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated and,  indeed,  a  reason  which  mo- 
tivated the  action  by  the  President. 
ooifcLinuoir 

As  demonstrated  by  all  the  foregoing, 
the  sheet  glass  Industry  in  the  United 
States  is  still  far  from  the  fuU  measure 
o{  recovery  sought  to  be  attained  by  im- 
position of  increased  duties  proclaimed 
by  the  President.  Foreign  producers  and 
Importers  of  sheet  glass  have  Importuned 
the  TarifT  Commission  repeatedly  to  re- 
consider Its  well-matured  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  which  was  approved 
and  implemented  by  the  President  after 
long,  careful,  and  thorough  deUberation. 

The  zeal  of  foreign  mauiifacturers  for 
hasty  reconsideration  and  withdrawal  of 
the  President's  action  indicates,  perhaps, 
a  fear  that  the  enlarged  penetration  of 
the  U.6.  market  indicated  by  the  recent 
trend  of  imports  miglit  result  in  a  com- 
petitive situatioa- even  less  favorable  to 
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their  claims  than  that  which  presently 
and  transiently  prevails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  attach  hereto  a 
repoct  of  the  Belgian  glass  industry 
proving  our  contention  that  the  tariff 
increase  did  not  injure  the  Belgian  in- 
dustry since  the  Belgian  wage  rates  stiU 
gives  their  industry  a  great  handicap  in 
world   trade  in  the  U.S.   marketplace: 

EXCXRPT   FBOM   SOCIKTX   GiKNESAL    DB   BkLCIQXJS 

RKPOKT     i»ea:   olassuaking— cktstai. 

BOm.EMSKTWO TABLX  OLABSWAUC 

The  flat  glass  Industry  in  Belgium  devel- 
oped on  very  Batisfactory  lines  during  1962. 

In  the  eiternal  markets,  the  chief  event 
of  the  year  was  the  raising  of  the  Import 
duties  on  window  glass  In  the  United  States. 
The  new  duUee,  which  came  Into  effect  on 
June  18.  1963,  are  almoet  double  the  old 
ones.  Despite  this  unilateral  action  by  a 
country  which  is  a  big  user  of  Belgian  glass, 
total  exports  continued  expanding  with  sales 
handsomely  supported  by  continued  build- 
ing acUvlty  in  Europe  and  overseas.  The 
exports.  Indeed,  practlcaUy  reached  the  1960 
levels  which  were  exceptionally  high. 

Our  coUeague,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
MotCAN.  from  my  neighboring  district  in 
Pennsylvania  has  shown  his  •oncern  in 
this  situation  and  I  ask  that  his  letter  be 
made  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
COMMmxi  ON  Foreign  ArrAas, 

October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  W.  WiLiJuu)  Waxa, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mk.  SupaxTAHT:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  and  to  urge  that  nothing 
be  done  to  rescind  the  sheet  glass  escape 
clause  acUon  taken  by  the  President  on 
March  19,  1962,  on  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission reported  on  September  27,  1963.  An 
examination  of  this  report  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission dUcloses  absolutely  nothing  that 
would  warrant  a  reopening  for  formal  re- 
view or  modlflcaUon  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  content  of  the 
report  actually  supports  the  maintenance 
of  the  President's  action. 

My  cause  for  concern  la  an  awareness  of 
the  pressures  being  brought  to  bear  by 
foreign  manufacturers  of  sheet  glass,  and  im- 
porters, to  reopen  this  matter.  Requests  to 
have  new  hearings  and  get  further  considera- 
tion are  not  warranted,  and  a  decision  to 
yield  to  such  demands  and  hold  hearings 
would  make  our  domesUc  Industry  and  Its 
labor  force  subject  to  continued  harassment 
and  would  create  serious  and  harmful 
economic  effects.  My  study  of  this  problem 
has  shown  that  to  reopen  this  matter  would 
result  In  costly  and  time-consuming  prep- 
arations that  could  only  disrupt  manage- 
ment planning  and  cause  labor  insecurity 
In  many  distressed  areas  ot  our  country. 

The  domestic  sheet  glass  Industry  has 
been  under  continuous  InvestlgaUon  from 
May  1960  to  the  present  time.  During  this 
period  the  foreign  glass  companies  presented 
their  argiunents  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  the  administrative  branches  In  a 
complete,  forceful  and  competent  manner 
Subsequent  to  the  Presidents  action  of 
March  19,  1962,  increasing  tariff  rates,  the 
foreign  manufacturers'  participation  in  the 
domestic  sheet  glass  market  continued  at 
approximately  the  same  ratio  as  prior  to  the 
Ingreaae.  Recent  Import  shipments  indicate 
the  foreign  manufacturers  are  increasing 
this  ratio.  I  have  noted  a  statement  in  the 
Report  of  the  Societe  Oenerale  de  Belglque  of 
1962.  which  sald: 

"In  the  external  markets,  the  chief  event 
of  the  year  was  the  raising  of  the  import 
duties  on  window  glass  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  duties,  which  came  into  effect  on 
June  18,  1962,  are  almoet  double  the  old  ones. 
Despite  this  unilateral  action  by  a  country 
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which  is  a  big  user  of  Belgian  glass,  total  ex- 
ports continued  expanding  with  sales  hand- 
somely supported  by  conUnued  buUdlng 
activity  In  Europe  and  overseas." 

I  believe  that  to  reopen  this  question  for 
further  consideration  would  result  In  even- 
tual confirmation  and  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent s  original  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  apprehension  and  uncertainty  that  a  re- 
opening would  inevitably  bring  to  labOT  and 
management  In  our  domestic  Industry  could 
only  result  In  grave  economic  consequences. 

I  wish  to  most  strongly  urge  that  there  be 
an  Immediate  decision  that  the  escape  clause 
action  be  not  reopened.  A  prompt  decision 
to  this  effect  would  eliminate  existing 
tension  and  make  It  possible  for  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  resume  the  necessary 
long-range  planning  and  sound  operations 
which  are  essential  to  the  future  of  our  do- 
mestic glass  Industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Chairman. 


Vice  President  Johnson  Speaks  at 
Georgetown  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17, 1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  12  an  outstanding  address  was 
delivered  in  New  York  City  by  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner  marking 
the  first  major  event  in  New  York  in 
connection  with  the  175th  anniversary 
of  one  of  America's  great  educational 
institutions,  Georgetown  University. 

A  distinguished  alumnus  of  George- 
town, Vice  President  Johnson,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  dinner,  which 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  George- 
town graduates  and  former  students 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
full  text  of  the  Vice  President's  address 
follows: 


The  Challxngk  or  Success 
I  am  highly  honored  to  participate  In  this 
observance.     But  I  am  honored  beyond  my 
due  to  be  Identified  as  an  alumnus  of  George- 
town  University.     WhUe    I   did   attend   the 

school  of  law,  I  earned  only  a  B.A.  degree 

for  brief  attendance. 

Georgetown  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  both  came  Into  being  In  1789. 
There  has  been  a  close  affinity  ever  since— ^ 
Harvard  notwithstanding.  Georgetown's 
first  graduate  went  to  Congress — but  many 
others  went  up  In  the  world.  As  clergymen, 
teachers,  physicians,  attorneys,  scientists, 
and  public  servants,  Georgetown  alumni 
have  rewarded  Bishop  Carroll's  vision  175 
years  ago. 

The  first  Catholic  college  In  the  United 
States,  the  first  college  to  be  chartered  by 
act  of  Congress,  the  first  to  originate  a  school 
of  foreign  service,  the  first  to  sponsor  Its  own 
school  of  language  and  linguistics — George- 
town University  has  exerted  an  Influence  far 
beyond  Its  campus  and  classrooms  upon  our 
national  life  and  public  affairs. 

The' record  is,  by  every  test,  a  proud  record 
of  success. 

For  any  institution,  success  itself  is  both 
the  ultimate  and  most  exacting  challenge. 
Georgetown  today — and  henceforth —  is  chal- 


lenged by  the  success  of  Its  first  175  years. 
In  a  far  broader  sense,  tliat  same  challenge 
faces  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people  who  are  served  by 

It  Is  of  this  challenge  of  success  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  tonight. 

peculiax  relxtctancx 

For  a  people  who  exalt  success  so  highly 
as  we  do,  Americans  are — and  have  always 
been — peculiarly  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
the  success  of  their  own  political  institu- 
tions. John  Adams  In  1813  complained  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  that — 

"No  sooner  does  one  party  discover  or  in- 
vent an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
man  or  the  order  of  society,  than  tlie  oppo- 
site party  belles  It.  misconstrues  It,  misrep- 
resents it,  ridicules  It,  and  persecutes  It." 

If  the  Nation's  first  and  second  Vice  Presi- 
dents could  sit  where  I  sit  now — and  hear 
the  debates  I  hear — I  am  sure  they  would 
marvel  at  how  Uttle  American  poUtlcs  have 
changed.  We  make  our  national  issues,  we 
turn  our  national  debates,  we  conduct  our 
national  discussions  on  the  premise  tliat  our 
Government  has  failed  or  Is  about  to  fall  In 
every  undertaking. 

To  the  extent  this  reflects  a  healthy  sxis- 
plclon  of  government  and  a  vigilant  jealousy 
of  our  rights  and  liberties,  this  trait  is 
good — although  that  Is  not  a  widely  held 
view  of  the  party  in  power. 

But  when  the  prolonged  exaggerations  of 
national  debate  finally  come  to  obscure  the 
realities  of  national  success,  the  result  is 
not  healthy.  A  very  real  danger  arises  that 
such  an  obsession  with  failure  will  impair 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  determine  what 
Is  wisdom  and  what  is  folly  in  their  public 
policy. 

At  this  season  In  our  affairs.  It  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  that  we  not  lose  tills  abil- 
ity. In  just  the  last  year,  since  the  grim 
October  of  1962,  there  has  begvm  an  his- 
toric turning  in  many  long-running  tides  of 
history.  We  cannot  know — we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  Icnow — what  the  consequences  will 
be.  But  we  can  know — and  we  must  under- 
stand— that  this  turning  has  begim  as  the 
consequence  of  purposeful  and  successful 
policies  fashioned  and  implemented  by  our- 
selves and  our  allies. 

falsi  imagk 

The  Image  of  ourselves — the  image  so  pop- 
ular for  so  long — as  l>elng  outwitted,  out- 
maneuvered,  outlasted  by  other  systems  and 
other  govermnents  has  seldom  been  ao  false 
or  so  dangerous. 

We  have  met  the  aggressor  at  every  turn 
and  stayed  his  march. 

We  have  engaged  him  in  every  challenge  of 
his  own  choosing  and  neutralized  his  threat. 

We  have,  moreover,  held  to  the  Initiative 
in  the  long  view  of  history — and  it  is  the 
pressure  of  our  examples,  far  more  than  the 
pressure  of  his  threats,  which  is  shaping 
this  centiiry. 

Nearly  fifty  nations  have  come  into  being 
since  World  War  n.  Not  one  has  elected  to 
join  the  Communist  bloc.  Yet  many  of 
them  have  elected  to  p>attem  their  systems, 
word  their  constitutions  and  define  their  lib- 
erties directly  after  ours. 

The  revolution  which  began  here  in  1776 
still  runs — throvighout  the  world.  The 
worldwide  drive  for  independence,  the  as- 
pirations for  development,  the  explosion  of 
expectations  for  better  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation and  opportunity— all  the  forces  which 
move  and  shake  our  times — have  the  p>ower 
they  do  because  of  the  example  of  success 
offered  by  our  American  system. 

NOT  SXLT-SXBVZNO 

For  an  American  to  say  this  is  not  paro- 
chial, not  myopic,  not  self-serving.  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  parochial,  it  is  myopic,  It  Is 
self-serving  for  Americans  to  deny  and  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  the  success  of  Ameri- 
ca's works  and  leadership  In  the  world. 
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It  U  parochial  to  prsaolt  that  Amerlca'a 
position  lA  eroding. 

Wharvf  Not  Im  Oreooe.  not  In  Turkey,  not 
In  Iran  wh«r«  w«  took  our  itaiMl  14  jrsars  ■go. 
Not  In  Weat  Berlin  where  Americana  stand 
tonight.  Noi  In  Waatem  Xurope  or  aouth- 
weat  Aala.  Where  wa  have  committed  our 
aupport,  show  wlndowa  of  freedom  are  ahln- 
Ing  brightly.  Where  communism  haa  com- 
mitted its  snpport — In  Cuba.  In  North  Viet- 
nam, and  elaewhere — curtains  nr^  kept  drawn 
on  windows  of  failure. 

It  to  myopic  to  insist  that  America  la 
retreating. 

Where?  Prom  none  of  the  lines  we  hava 
drawn  against  aggression.  Yet  the  most 
conspicuous  retreat  of  the  cold  war  occurred 
oQ^y  a  year  ago  In  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
munist miaalles  from  Cuba. 

It  la  tfelf-serrlng  to  argue  that  American 
assistance  to  other  free  nations  haa  been 
money  wasted,  money  down  the  drain. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  people  of  Prance  had 
only  two  slices  of  bread  a  day.  &igland  had 
no  coal  for  heating  homes.  Germany  faced 
the  awesome  burden  of  10  million  refugeea. 
Ouerrlllas  were  taking  the  countryside  of 
Greece  within  ao  mllea  of  Athena.  Com- 
munists dominated  a  40-percent  coalition 
from  Italy's  voting. 

Today  the  countries  of  Western  Eiirope. 
Canada.  Japan,  and  Oceania  are  contributing 
to  world  derelopment  capital  aid  nearly 
equal  to  ours — and  have  14  times  more  tech- 
nlclana  In  the  field. 

Of  the  41  major  aid  countries  under  our 
programs,  14  have  achieved  growth  rates  over 
1.5  percent  yearly  for  6  successive  years 
and  are  receiving  no  assistance.  Ten  more 
have  reached  that  rate,  are  cutting  ba^ 
assistance  and  win  soon  be  offy»f  It.  Still 
nine  others  are  advancing  rapidly  toward  the 
designated  goal. 

These  are  achievements  of  a  successful  pro- 
gram. These  are  national  successes — neither 
partisan  triumphs  nor  partisan  failures.  But 
unless  we  can  recognize  our  successes,  unless 
we  can  accept  the  wisdom  of  our  coarse,  we 
shall  risk  the  folly  of  abandoning  the  mo- 
ment of  opportxinlty  toward  which  our 
national  effort  has  been  directed. 

This  opportunity  Is  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  peace.  In  our  175  years  since  Wash- 
ington's first  Inaugural,  we  have  had  fre- 
quent occasions  to  proaecute  wars.  Until 
now,  we  have  not  had  ao  serlotia,  ao  hopeful 
an  opportunity  to  purmje  peace — with  so  full 
a  storehouae  of  the  strengths  peacemaking 
requires. 

stmyrr  or  svocmm 

Our  agriculture  Is  abundant.  Proflts  are 
high.  Wages  and  Income  are  at  new  peaks. 
We  are  free  of  the  bitter  conflicts  that  plague 
the  worW — between  capital  and  labor,  be- 
tween rellglona.  We  are  freeing  onrselves  of 
the  burden  of  racial  discriminations.  Our 
technology  leads  the  world  In  peaceful  and 
practical  uses  of  space.  Our  guiding  pro- 
grams nationally  are  the  works  of  both  our 
parties. 

We  stand  not  on  a  precipice  of  failure  but 
at  the  summit  of  success. 

If  ever  a  people  were  prepared,  ready,  and 
able  to  pursue  peace.  It  Is  we,  of  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  This  is  the  challenge  of 
our  success.  We  must  accept  that  challenge. 
We  must  keep  the  Initiative  for  peace. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  torn  away 
from  those  who  counsel  that  the  works  of 
peace  represent  failure. 

It  Is  war  that  Is  failure,  war  that  Is  sur- 
render, war  that  Is  the  final  weakness  of  men 
and  govemmenta.  / 

Communism  tells  us  now  there  can  be  no 
Ideological  coexistence. 

With  that,  we  agree,  and  we  accept  the 
challenge.  We  shall  continue  the  Ideological 
offensive  of  freedom  to  the  farthest  comer  at 
the  world — and  we  shall  not  rest  tmtll  free- 
dom prevails  among  all  mankind. 


One  hvmdred  and  seventy-five  years  hence, 
when  ths  class  of  3138  graduates  from 
Georgetown  University.  Harvard  may  have 
been  burled  and  Texaa  may  havs  bean  sl- 
iaaoed — although  either  eventuality  seems 
remote.  But  freedom  will  not  have  been 
Imrled  and  neither  the  members  of  that 
class — nor  any  of  their  forebears — ^wlll  haw 
worn  ths  «^h«>tt^  of  oommunlam.  I>ong  be- 
Cors  that  time  we  can  hope  and  today  more 
oonfidently  expect  that  the  world  will  have 
come  to  an  age  of  universal  peace,  univer- 
sal Justice,  and  universal  freedom. 


Address  of  CoBfressman  Rodub  C 
Podaski,  of  llliaoit.  Before  tbe  Asso- 
cutioB  for  CompotiBg  Machiocry,  Uai* 
yersity  of  Marylaad,  October  17,  1963 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
today  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  address 
an  estimated  600  participants  In  a  sem- 
inar on  data  processing  arranged  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  Computing  Machinery. 

This  annual  technical  symposium  had 
as  its  theme:  "Information  Processing 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  1963." 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which 
Is  now  conducting  hearings  on  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  better  method  of  ex- 
changing resourceful  Information  within 
our  scientific  community.  I  found  today's 
invitation  to  address  this  group  particu- 
larly stimulating,  for  these  indeed  are 
the  men  and  women  who  have  as  their 
principal  responslbfllty,  the  difficult  Job 
of  charting  a  more  effective  course  for 
the  exchange  of  resourceful  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
the  text  of  my  remarks  to  ihe  Asso- 
ciation for  Computing  Machinery.  I 
hope  it  will  make  some  contribution 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  this 
entire  difficult  subject. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  follow: 

ADDRSSS    of    COIfSBKSSMAIf    ROMAN    C.    PUCIM- 
SKt,    OF    ItXJHOtS.    BnOKS    THX    ASSOCIATION 

Foa  CoMPtrmfo  Machinxht.  UNrvxxsrrr  of 
MABTXAm),  OCTOBXB  17,  19«3    * 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  audience  of  outstanding  scien- 
tists. In  this  distinguished  institution  of 
learning,  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  It 
Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here  today  In 
the  company  of  men  and  women  who  are 
making  such  Imposing  contributions  In  the 
field  of  computer  technology. 

I  am  told  the  rate  of  growth  of  Maryland 
University  In  size  and  academic  stature  Is 
almost  comparable  to  the  rate  of  growth  of 
scientific  Information. 

When  I  was  asked  to  deliver  this  address. 
I  wasnt  sure  If  It  had  to  be  In  Algol.  Cobol  or 
Fortram.  Fortunately,  your  able  chairman 
graciously  consented  to  let  me  speak  In 
English. 

There  Is  a  story  circulating  In  the  Soviet 
Union  about  the  latest  Russian  break- 
throughs In  computer  application  to  Infor- 
mation retrieval.  You  can  Imagine  how  de- 
lighted the  Russian  scientists  must  have  been 
when  the  computer,  after  being  queried  on 


ancient  Buaslan  history,  replied  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  Rusalan.  This  reply  prompted 
the  Russian  scientists  to  pursue  the  ques- 
tion further.  "How  do  you  know?"  they 
asked  the  compirter.  And  the  computer 
falthfuUy  replied:  **7\>  begin  with.  Adam  and 
Eve  had  nothing  to  wear:  they  had  only  one 
apple  between  them;  and  In  spite  of  all  this, 
they  stUl  believed  they  were  In  paradise. 
Therefore,  they  must  have  t>een  Russian." 

During  the  last  several  months.  It  has  been 
a  r,ch  experience  for  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  a  National  Re- 
search Data  Processing  and  Information  Re- 
trieval Center,  proposed  In  my  bill  HJl.  1048. 
to  learn  a  great  deal  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  associated  with  data  proc- 
easlug  and  Information  retrieval. 

I  am  sure  this  audience  Is  weU  versed  In 
the  staggering  statistics  on  the  production  of 
scientific  data,  as  well  as  the  hopeless  task 
our  scientists  are  faced  with  In  attempting 
to  secure  pertinent  InformaUon  from  the 
flowing  torrents  of  scientific  documents. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  ths  United 
States,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  our  national  effort  In  the 
area  of  data  proceasing  and  information  re- 
trieval.   The  reasons  are  obvious: 

First  of  all.  my  responslbUltles  to  my  con- 
stituents make  It  Imperative  that  the  moimt- 
ing  government  coats  in  research  are,  in  fact, 
spent  for  new  and  expanded  research  and  not 
for  a  duplicate  effort  contain^  In  some  docu- 
ment drowned  In  an  ocean  of  Inaccessible  in- 
formation. 

Secondly.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  unless 
our  scientists  are  given  better,  faster,  and 
more  acciirate  Information  wherever  and 
whenever  needed,  their  valuable  training  and 
creative  energies  will  be  diluted  to  the  level 
of  Insignificance. 

Third,  the  emergence  and  advancement 
of  scientific  and  technological  competition 
from  many  countries  makes  It  crystal  clear 
that  this  Nation.  In  order  to  insure  its  eco- 
nomic survival,  nO  longer  can  afford  to  Ig- 
nore the  development  of  Its  most  Important 
national  asset:  Scientific  Information. 

We  must  recognize  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced,  although  for- 
midable, are  not  Insurmountable. 

Indeed,  with  tbe  vision,  dedication,  and  in- 
genuity which  are  so  characteristic  of  our 
scientific  achievements  In  the  past,  we  shsU 
succeed  In  our  effort  to  meet  this  enormous 
challenge  and  develop  our  most  neglected  as- 
sets of  scientific  and  technological  Infor- 
mation. 

It  Is  to  oiir  great  benefit  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  engaged  in  sci- 
entific pursuits  are  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  that  a  more  effective  method  for  the 
exchange  of  research  data  must  be  found: 
that  scientific  aocompllshments  and  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  must  be  made  quickly 
avaUable  to  the  entire  scientific  community 
to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  and  duplication. 

Thwe  Is  mounting  concern,  both  In  Con- 
gress and  out  of  Congress,  about  the  high 
cost  of  scientific  research.  There  are  those 
who  would  Impose  severe  restrictions  upon 
scientific  research  progranos.  It  is  Ironic, 
and  may  be  even  omlnpus.  that  In  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Congress  has  cut  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  appropriation  almost  80 
percent. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  consider  myself 
capable  of  sitting  In  Judgment  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  any  scientist.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  are  capable  of  prejudging 
the  merits  of  scientific  research.  Indeed,  to 
attempt  to  do  so  would.  In  my  Judgment, 
be  to  engage  In  a  si>aoe-age  Scopes  trial. 

Tet,  ths  mounting  debate  over  research  ex- 
penditures Is  a  symptom  of  our  times.  It 
dramatizes  concern  over  what  some  would 
call  waste  In  the  scientific  effort. 
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I.  for  one.  can  think  at  nothing  more 
disastrous  to  America  and  Its  stniggls  for 
stinrlTal  than  to  place  any  controls  and 
restrictions  whatsoever  upon  the  scientific 
conmiunlty.  Instead.  It  U  my  hope,  as  chair- 
man of  a  congressional  subcocnmittee,  to  help 
chart  through  Congress  a  program  which  wUl 
establish  the  most  efficient  method  {X)eBlble 
for  making  all  scientific  daU  and  research 
quickly  available  to  any  scientist  In  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  who 
may  wish  such  Information. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  we  make  scien- 
tific research  daU  readUy  available  to  every 
scientist,  the  scientists  themselves  will  then 
Impose  their  own  discipline  against  waste 
and  dupUcatlon.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
any  scientist  with  any  respect  for  his  own 
ability  who  would  wantonly  and  willfully 
duplicate  research  once  he  has  discovered 
that  this  aspect  of  his  research  has  already 
been  deveIoF>ed  by  someone  else. 

If.  Indeed,  there  Is  duplication  In  scientific 
research,  it  Is  only  beoause  the  scientific 
community  does  not  have  at  Its  disposal 
adequate  means  for  quick  retrieval  o*  re- 
search already  aocompllahed. 

I  submit  this  is  where  research  data  proc- 
essing and  Information  retrieval  through 
electronic  aids  come  Into  play. 

As  I  see  tt.  this  country  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  establish  a  giant  network  of 
research  Information  services  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  each  dealing  with  Its  own 
particular  scientific  discipline,  and  each  tied 
together  by  coaxial  cable,  closed  circuit  tele- 
vlaloa.  facsimile  and  other  electronic  devices 
to  one  central  command  post  which,  through 
the  use  of  electronic  computers  and  retrieval 
machines,  will  keep  a  constant  inventory  of 
what  is  being  done,  where  and  by  whom.  In 
this  NaUon's  widespread  sclenUfle  commu- 
nity. 

This  command  post  quickly  would  provide 
to  any  scientist  a  complete  record  of  the 
scientific  research  being  sought  so  that  hs 
would  have  at  his  fingertips  all  the  work 
previously  done  In  a  given  field.  Through 
*  ^^'y  developed  system  of  abstracting  and 
digesting,  the  Information  would  come  to  the 
sclenttet  In  capsule  form  so  hU  own  reading 
time  would  be  kept  to  a  fractional  minlmimi. 
He  could  then  exert  his  own  intellectual 
capablUty  toward  tying  together  the  loose 
ends  and  explplng  new  conoepta. 

Make  no  mistake.  What  I  propose  here 
Is  no  sport  for  men  of  narrow  vision.  It  wUl 
be  vast  and  perhaps  costly,  but  Its  complete 
integration  of  the  scientific  effort  will  pay 
mankind  dividends  never  before  Imagined 
posslbls.  ^^ 

How.  then,  can  we  accomplish  this?  We 
do  not  have,  as  yet.  all  the  answers  to  this 
question.  Nor  can  we  wait  untU  we  do  inave 
all  the  answers. 

Is  H.R.  194«  the  complete  answer?  Not  at 
all.  But  It  would  provide  a  beginning  for 
some  of  the  operaUons.  and  their  scope, 
which  ultimately  would  be  assumed  by  a 
national  research  daU  processing  and  Infor- 
mation retrieval  cent^. 

H.R.  1946  U  Just  the  beginning,  but  as 
President  Kennedy  said  recenUy.  a  Journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  requires  a  first  step. 

Before  I  proceed  fxirther,  let  me  hasten  to 
point  out  to  you  briefly  what  this  Center 
would  not  do. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Information  Center  to  carry  out  under 
one  roof  all  the  operations  of  collecting, 
proceasing.  abstracUng  and  coding  scientific 
laformaUon.  Clearly,  this  U  physically  im- 
possible and  operationally  impracUcal  at  the 
present  time. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  hundreds  of  ex- 
cellent documentation  and  abstracting  serv- 
ices throughout  the  Nation,  specializing  in 
specific  areas  of  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  excellent  network  of  abstracting  socleUes 
gives  America  a  clear-cut  advantage  In  ths 
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field  of  abstracting,  digesting  and  eodlfytng 
scientific  data.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mlstske 
to  dump  them  into  a  single  naonoUthlo  in- 
teUsctual  compound. 

Ths  basto  philosophy  behind  the  National 
Informatlai  Center  can  be  siunmed  up  In 
the  following  maxim: 

Centralization  without  autonomy  tat  de- 
oentrallaed  satellite  operations  Is  bUad: 
decentralizatloa  without  central  coordina- 
tion Is  dead. 

Thla  maxim  is  a  sjm thesis  of  corporate 
history  in  the  free  enterprise  system.  It  is 
the  elan  vital  behind  the  concept  for  a  Na- 
tional Information  Center. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Information  Center  la  not  to  elimi- 
nate any  of  the  existing  Indexing,  abstract- 
ing and  translating  services,  but  rather  to 
obtain  their  final  work  products  in  coded  or 
other  f(»inallzed  form  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  technical  and  business  com- 
munity. 

Thus,  the  Center  will  gather  data  from  all 
existing  private  and  public  sources  wherever 
available.  It  will  urge  their  expansion 
where  necessary.  The  Center  will  also  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  additional 
satellite  centers  wherever  a  need  appears  to 
exist. 

For  example,  there  Is  no  abstracting  serv- 
ice now  available  In  the  United  States  far 
the  science  of  astronomy.  What  Is  even 
more  appalling  la  the  fact  that  the  Busslans 
do  have  an  abstracting  Journal  for  astron- 
omy. With  an  annual  budget  of  $5  billion 
for  space  exploration,  we  can  hardly  afford 
to  be  without  abstracts  In  |hls  viUUy  Impor- 
tant science.  * 

It  Is  planned  that  there  ultimately  would 
be  a  single,  completely  integrated  index  for 
the  entire  body  of  scientific  and  technical 
literature.  However,  the  center  would  begin 
operation  with  all  of  the  diverse  indices 
which  now  exist,  but  with  the  important 
advantage  that  all  such  Indices  would  toe 
located  in  the  same  place  and  would  be 
readily  available  for  documentalUU  famlUar 
with  all  of  them. 

Gradually,  these  diverse  Indices  will  be 
coordinated  and  Integrated  until  the  Ideal 
of  one  master  index  Is  achieved. 

As  new  advances  In  automatic  documenta- 
tion take  place,  the  National  Information 
Center  will  provide  a  base  for  augmenting 
the  evolutionary  growth  and  capability  for 
rendering  Information  retrieval  services  to 
the  scientific  community. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  modern  sci- 
ence no  longer  recognizes  the  boundaries  of 
various  scientific  disciplines.  What  happens 
in  biology  may  be  Important  to  the  theory 
of  Information,  as  Indeed  It  Is.  What  hap- 
pens In  physics  may  be  Important  to  a 
chemist,  geologist,  astronomer,  or  biologist. 
In  short,  the  cross  applications  of  various 
scientific  disciplines  provides  a  treasure 
house  of  important  Information.  It  la 
equally  apparent  that  only  a  coordinating 
center  In  scope  and  function  outlined  her« 
can  hope  to  capitalize  on  and  capture  the 
cross-fertillzaUon  of  scientific  ideas  and 
facts. 

This  wlU  be  possible  through  permanent 
communications  links  between  the  National 
Information  Center  and  various  satellites  of 
specialized  Information  centers. 

The  communications  links  will  constantly 
provide  the  National  Information  Center 
with  the  latest  scientific  data  processed  in 
the  various  catellite  centws.  The  center,  in 
turn,  will  provide  various  services.  Including: 
1.  retrospective  searches  on  any  specific 
subject.  2.  current  awareness  profiles,  and  3. 
copies  of  references  on  request. 

I  am  aware  that  to  discuss  this  project 
in  its  entirety,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  In  develoi>- 
ment  of  methodology  for  more  effective  data 
processing  and  Information  retrieval. 


B\rt  this  is  not  to  Infw  that  much  alreculy 
la  not  being  done.  My  committee  has  had 
the  iM^vilege  of  taking  tesUmony  from  some 
o*  this  NaUon's  most  outstanding  scientists. 
Dr.  Emanoel  Piore,  vice  president  ot  re- 
search engineering  for  IBM  disclosed  to  my 
oommittoe  the  fantasUc  gains  by  scientisu 
In  this  country  In  the  computer  sciences. 

I  was  parUcularly  Impressed  by  Dr.  Plore's 
unequivocal  statement  that  the  state  of  the 
art  In  computer  development  today  makes 
possible  a  aignlflcant  start  toward  a  ntLtinntt] 
reoearch  data  retrieval  Bystem. 

I  have  described  this  central  clearinghouse 
which  would  handle  literally  bUllons  of  blU 
of  significant  scientific  data  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Is  this  Just  a  dreamf 

Not  at  all.  according  to  Dr.  Plore's  profes- 
sional Judgment  Dr.  Piore  Inspired  the  com- 
mittee with  his  disclosure  that  IBM  Is  de- 
vefoping  storage  capacities  capable  ot  han- 
dling a  trillion  bits  of  information  with  un- 
heard-of speed. 

Mr.  Lee  Johnson,  vice  president  of  Univac. 
also  gave  our  committee  a  new  sense  at  as- 
surance when  he  described  a  nrost  slgnlfl- 
cant  breakthrough  by  his  company  In  the 
development  of  a  low  ©oet,  rapid  intercom- 
munications computer  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, could  well  serve  as  an  Integral  part  of 
our  national  retrieval  systems  by  mAirtng 
this  compact  computer  available  to  each  of 
the  supporting  salUllto  acUvltlss  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

Univac  demonstrated  that  American  In- 
dustry already  is  tying  together,  through 
computers  Ued  together  by  leased  lines,  in- 
formation scattered  to  vai^ous  cities  of  the 
country.  We  saw  the  speed  with  whl<di  this 
information  can  be  exchanged  between  the 
Independent  outposta  In  eiMdi  city  through 
the  central  clearinghouse. 

Perhaps  even  more  reassuring  to  my  com- 
mittee was  Univac  "8  demonstration  of  the 
present  state  erf  the  art  In  associative  mem- 
ories. 

Thoss  two  actual  demonstrations,  plus  a 
tremendous  voliune  of  other  information  be- 
ing assembled  by  my  committee  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  who  would  say  we 
are  not  ready  to  start  on  the  establishment 
of  a  national  sclenOflc  research  retrieval  sys- 
tem are  men  of  little  faith  and  vision. 
'  To  stimulate  greater  activity  in  devdop- 
ment  of  tschnlquea.  I  have  proposed  ths 
National  Science  Foundation  make  an  an- 
nual award,  to  be  known  as  ths  "Vannevar 
Bush  Award."  of  (SCOOO  for  ths  most  im- 
portant contribution  In  data  processing  and 
Information  retrieval. 

This  will.  I  hope,  provide  recognition  and 
the  Incentive  of  stimulating  and  directing 
more  scientific  talent  toward  the  solution  of 
some  of  our  most  pressing  problems  In  <^ta 
processing  and  Information  retrieval. 

I  have  described  brlefiy  scxne  of  the  func- 
tions and  concepta  upon  which  ths  Na- 
tional Information  Center  would  be  based. 
These  concepts  are  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
nor  final.  But  we  do  have  to  begin  some- 
where. We  do  have  to  mold  a  national 
Image  for  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
develop  our  most  Important  national  re- 
source :  scientific  Information.  \ 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  ACM  Cfr- 
ganlzatlon,  through  Its  exemplary  pioneer- 
ing efforts  In  the  field  of  Information  re- 
trieval wiq  play  an  Important  rtrfe  through 
Ita  leadership  In  the  establishment  and  guid- 
ance of  the  formative  phases  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Center. 

It  la  my  hope  that  other  organizations, 
like  the  American  Documentation  Institute, 
Engineers  Joint  Council,  American  Federa- 
tion for  Information  Processing  Societies, 
and  others  will  lend  their  valuable  experience 
in  a  oooperaUve  q>lrlt  to  this  great  challenge. 
It  Is  my  further  hope  that  ACM  and  the 
other  societies   wlU   actively   participate   In 
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the  resolution  of  probleme  in:  First,  referring 
and  selecting  resecu-cb  papers  for  publication 
In  primary  journals;  second,  publishing  ab- 
stracting Journals;  third.  Indexing  research 
papers;  fourth,  publishing  critical  review 
Journals  and  perhaps  even  news- type  period- 
icals and,  most  Important,  I  would  hope  It 
would  provide  Informative  Interdisciplinary 
guides  and  standards  for  authors  of  scien- 
tific papers. 

The  question  Is  no  longer  are  we  going  to 
do  It?  The  question  now  is  how  soon  we 
are  going  to  realise  It?    The  answer  to  the 


latter  will  depend  on  the  efforts  and  dedi- 
cation of  all  of  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
efforts  of  my  committee  and  the  support 
and  cooperation  frcHn  this  audience  of  out- 
standing scientists  and  professional  societies 
will  make  It  possible  to  plunge  this  Nation 
Into  the  21st  century's  challenge  of  reeearch 
retrieval  at  least  three  decades  early. 

If  I  had  the  omnipotent  power  to  move 
mountains  to  permit  the  light  to  shine 
through,  I  would  use  It  to  convince  oiur 
American  scientific  community  that  America 
can  no  longer  delay  development  of  a  more 


effective  national  system  for  research  data 
processing  and  Information  retrieval. 

Virtually  every  major  nation  of  the  world 
Is  developing  today  some  form  of  national 
retrieval  systems — Russia,  France,  England, 
Poland,  West  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Italy,  India;  and  even  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  a  national  Information  center  Is  being 
built  with  our  foreign  aid  funds. 

Will  it  take  another  Soviet  breakthrough 
like  sputnik  In  1067  to  wake  this  Nation 
out  of  Its  lethargy  in  research  retrieval? 

I  hope  not. 


SENATE 

Monday,  October  21,  1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  15. 
1963) 

The  Seiuite  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order -by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come :  Grateful  for  that  help 
and  that  hope,  bowing  in  the  peaceful 
stillness  of  this  Chamber,  a  citadel  of 
freedom  where,  in  the  yesterdays,  fate- 
ful decisions  have  molded  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  We  beseech  Thee  to  guide  by 
Tliy  wisdom  the  pending  legislation  of 
this  body,  entrusted  with  power  so  vast 
that  it  awes  and  solemnizes  our  hearts. 

Consecrate  anew,  we  pray,  these  serv- 
ants of  the  Republic,  that  they  may  be 
ministers  of  Thy  will  for  this  troubled 
generation  heaving  with  the  yeast  of 
changing  patterns. 

Make  plain  to  our  imder standing,  as 
we  read  the  signs  of  these  times,  that 
legal  enactments  in  themselves  are  utter- 
ly futile  to  bring  social  salvation  unless 
they  are  underglrded  by  inner  integrity 
and  reliance  on  spiritual  resources,  with- 
out which  all  else  we  may  attempt  are 
as  bending  props  against  a  decajring 
house  that  the  Lord  hath  not  made. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


ASSISTANCE  TO   INSTITUTIONS   OP 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  House  bill  6143.  the  so-called 
higher  education  bill,  on  which  there  is  a 
limitation  of  debate  and  controlled  time. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financ- 
ing the  instruction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  is  oiien  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  listed  as  controlling 
a  part  of  the  time,  whereas,  when  the 


request  was  made,  it  was  made  in  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirxsknI.  I 
ask  that  the  name  be  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  be  a  brief  morning  hour,  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  in  length,  during 
which  time  resolutions  and  memorials 
may  be  submitted,  bills  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  Senators  may  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes,  and  also  that  a  con- 
ference report  may  be  considered  in  the 
meantime. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
October  17,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  armounced 
that  on  October  18,  1963,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  123)  to  authorize  the 
printing  and  binding  of  an  edition  of 
"Senate  Procedure  "  and  providing  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by 
the  authors. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OF  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  170) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  hereby  transmit  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  The  report  covers 
the  year  in  wiiich  the  Trade  Agreement 
Extension  Act  of  1958  expired  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  took  effect. 

During  this  period  of  transition: 

Free  world  trade  continued  to  expand 
with  exports  climbing  to  a  record  of  $124 
billion  and  with  UJ3.  exports  alone  reach- 
ing a  new  high  of  $20.9  billion— $4.5  bil- 
lion more  than  our  imports; 

There  was  further  freeing  of  trade  in 
agriculture,  helping  U.S.  farm  exports 
to  hold  their  own  at  the  $5  billion  mark ; 

The  needs  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  their  trade  relations  received 
more  attention  than  ever  before. 

The  advent  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
actions  described  in  this  repHDrt  (and 
others  that  have  since  taken  place)  to 
put  its  provisions  into  effect.  These  ac- 
tions have  gone  forward  on  schedule  de- 
spite the  temp>orary  setback  in  the  move- 
ment toward  European  economic  unity. 

A  new  round  of  trade  negotiations  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  has  now  been  scheduled.  The 
negotiations  can  lead  to  an  expansion  of 
free  world  trade  in  all  products  and  in 
all  directions.  They  can  help  deal  with 
the  problem  of  agricultural  protection- 
ism and  the  dilemma  of  hunger  tmd  glut. 
They  can  turn  trade  into  a  more  effec- 
tive tool  of  economic  growth  for  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

This  report  tells  of  barriers  to  U.S. 
trade  that  have  been  eliminated  or  re- 
duced in  the  past  year.  It  also  describes 
some  that  still  exist  and  new  ones  that 
have  been  created.  Every  nation  main- 
taining old  barriers  or  lmE>osing  new  ones 
has  a  reason  for  doing  so,  but  all  na- 
tions, including  our  own,  will  benefit 
more  from  the  expansion  of  trade  than 
from  restrictions  that  curtail  trade. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
press  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
that  hinder  our  exp>orts.  It  will  also  con- 
tinue to  follow  a  national  policy  of  self- 
restraint  in  the  use  of  restrictions  and  of 
confidence  in  ^the  intentions  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  iio  do  the  same.  This  is  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  Our  adherence  to  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  upward  course 
of  free  world  trade  described  In  this  re- 
port. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Th«  White  House,  October  21. 1963. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that 
all  the  requests  for  committee  meetings 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  have 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jecUon?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  that  the  Finance  Committee  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
j -action,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
as  a  delegate  to  the  ninth  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation,  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  Prance,  November  4-9,  1963,  vice 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  who  Will  bc  Unable  to  attend 
the  Conference. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and.  without  objecUon 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jecUon, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  restmae  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Rkfobt  of  Modification  of  Vkbtical  Test 
Stakd  n4  3,  Propitlsion  Fnxo  Laboratokt, 
Santa  Susana,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admlnletrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  modification  of  Vertical  Test 
Stand  No.  3  (VTS-3).  Propulsion  Field  Labo- 
ratory, Santa  Susana.  Calif.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  on  Numbb  of  Officers  Assigned  to 
Pekmanxnt  IJutt  in  thr  Executtvr  Elr- 
ment  of  thr  Air  Force  at  Brat  of  Govern - 

MRNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  as  of 
September  30.  1963.  there  yias  an  aggregate 
of  2,172  ofDcers  assigned  to  permanent  duty 
in  the  executive  element  of  the  Air  PcH-ce  at 
the  seat  of  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Air  Force  Miutart  Oonstruc- 
TioN  Contracts  Awardh)  Wrrnour  Foui al 
Advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Air  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  advertising,  for  the 
period  January  1.  1963.  through  June  30, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Property  AcQmsmoNS  or  Emer- 

GENCT  SxrPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT,  OTFICK  OF 

Crvn,  I>crENSE 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Of  Defense.  reporUng.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  property  acqulslUons  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment.  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense.  Department  of  Defense,  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30.  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
R«PORT  ON  Location,  Nature,  and  Estimated 
Cost  of  PACiumea  Proposed  To  Be  Under- 
taken FOR  THE  ARMT  NATIONAL  GUARD 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  location,  nature  and  estimated 
cost  of  facilities  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  dated  October 
14,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  rei>ort):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  at  the 
Interior.  transmltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

R«po«t  on  Backlog  of  PxHoiNa  Atpucations 
AND  Hrarikg  Casbs.  Frobral  Ooicmunica- 
TiOMs   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  FW- 
eral  Communications  Commission,  Washing- 


ton. D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  backlog  of  pending  appUca- 
tlons  and  hearing  cases  in  that  Commis- 
sion as  of  August  31.  1863  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Publication  Entitled  "All-Electric  Homes. 
Aknual  Billb,  JmroAzr  l,  igeS" 
A     letter    from    the     Chairman,    Federal 
Power  Commission.  Wasliington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  InformaUon  of  the  Senate 
a  copy  of  the  Commission's  pubUcatlon  en- 
titled   "All-Electrlc    Homes,    Annual    BUla 
January    1,    1963-    (with   an    accompanying 
dociiment);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report    of    U.S.    Information    Agkmct 
A  letter  frcan  the  Acting  Director,  VS.  In-* 
formation  Agency,  Washington.  DC,  tj-ans- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  20th  semian- 
nual report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30,  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  on  Overpricing  of  K-27  Tube  Shxr 
Assemblies 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  K-27 
tube  sheet  assemblies  procured  from  Fair- 
banks. Morse  &  Co..  by  Union  Carbide  Nu- 
clear Co..  \mder  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
cost-type  contract,  dated  October  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Cebtajk  Unnecessary  Procure- 
MENr  and  Repair  Costs  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrcdler  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement 
and  repair  costs  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  J-2  gyro  magnetic  compass  com- 
ponents avaUable  In  the  military  supply  sys- 
tems. Department  of  Defense,  dated  October 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
Report  <jn  Unnecessary  Procurement  of 
Specially  Designed  60,000-B.T.U.  Air  Con- 
ditioners 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  procure- 
ment of  speclaUy  designed  60.000-B.T.U.  air 
conditioners.  Depitftment  of  the  Army  dated 
October  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecrssary  Costs  in  th«  Pbo- 
curement  of  clutch  pressure  plates 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  In  the 
procurement  of  clutch  pressure  plates,  De- 
partnient  of  the  Army,  dated  October  1B6S 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Deficiencies  and  Problem  Areas 

Relating    to    Design    and    Constructiom 

Acnvims 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer^'deneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  and  problem 
areas  relating  to  design  and  construction 
activities  of  the  Federal -aid  highway  pro- 
gram In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  October  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Need  for  Better  Controls  Over 
Manpower  Urn-niATiON 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  better  controls 
over  manpower  utilization  and  other  aspects 
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October  21 


of  buU<llnga  management  acttvitles.  Pub- 
lic Bulldlnga  Service,  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  dated  October  1903  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  CJperatlons. 

RzFOBT   ON   iMPaoraB    Inclusion    or   IIxlan 
BamcK  Costs,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improper  Inclusion  of  Melan 
Bridge  costs  In  the  cost  of  Keyway.slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  project,  To- 
peka,  Kans..  by  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, Hoxislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
dated  October  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
PsoPOSKO  Amsndmint  to  Concession  Oon- 

TKACT.    Laxs   Mead    Nationai.   Recreation 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  with  Overton  Resort,  Inc.,  at  Over- 
ton Beach  in  Lake  Mead  Nationai  Recrea- 
XXoa.  Area;  also  a  copy  of  basic  contract  No. 
14-10-304-342,  with  Wallace  Jones  and  Ivan 
li.  Jones  and  asslgpnment  documents  trans- 
fening  the  contract  to  Overton  Resort,  Inc. 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

V  DiBPosnroN  or  Ceetain  Peopirtt  at  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  Ark. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposition  of 
certain  property  at  Hot  Springs  Nationai 
Park,  In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Af- 
fairs. 

Rsuzr  or  Certain  Ebiplotees  or  Bureau  er 
Indian  Attairs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  certain  employees 
y.  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CONVKMTION     AND    RECOMMXNDATIONS    OF 

International  Labor  Conterencs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  (1)  ILO  convention  (No.  117)  concern- 
ing basic  alms  and  standards  of  social  policy; 
(2)  ILO  recommendation  (No.  116)  con- 
cerning the  reduction  of  hours  of  work;  and 
(8)  ILO  recommendation  (No.  117))  con- 
cerning vocational  training,  all  of  which  were 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Its  46th  session  at  Geneva,  June  22, 
26,  and  27,  1962  (with  accompanying  docu- 
ments) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

RxpoRT  or  Second  National  Conterence  on 
Public  Health  Trainino 

A  letter  from  the  S\irgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Second  National  Conference 
on  Public  Health  Training  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Number  or  Imdividuals  in  Each 
General  Service  Grade  bt  thx  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administration 
Under  the  Classitication   Act  or   1949 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlntstra- 
tlon.  Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  nvunber  of  individuals  In  ea^ 
general  service  grade  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
under    the    ClasslflcaUon   Act    of    1048,    as 


amended;  to  the  Commltteea  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil   Service,   and  the  Appropriations 

Committee. 

AtrrBORizATToir  roa  Approfriations  to  Atomic 

ENBBOT  COMMIBSIOlf 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UJS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mi  tUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Public  Law  88-72  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appn^>rlatlons  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  19M,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  l8dd  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  referred  as  indicated : 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  held 
October  12.  1963.  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  com- 
mending the  Senators  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Boocs,  for  their  Interest 
In  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  designate 
Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Jack  Bates  and  sundry 
other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  allow 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Jay  Creswell,  Sr.,  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  6600.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  671). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire  and  Forestry,^ 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  1606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic 
poisons  with  registration  numbers,  to  elim- 
inate registration  under  protest,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  573) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a 
continuing  program  to  reduce  nonbeneflcial 
consumptive  use  of  water  in  the  Pecos  River 
Basin,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  (Rept.  No. 
572). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  26.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  674) . 

By  lii.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A^airs,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

S.  1885.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
680). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior amd  Ins\ilar  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  16.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Osark  National  Riven  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  676). 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: * 

S.  1564.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation in  and  to  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  581). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2635.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955,  for  the  purpose  of  including 
the  Port  Mojave  Indian  Reservation  among 
reservations  excepted  from  the  25  year  lease 
limitations  (Rept.  No.  679). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  844.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trxist  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
(Rept.  No.  676);  and 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  U  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (Rept. 
No.  577) . 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments. 

S.  136.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  certain  lands 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
DakoU  (Rept.  No.  578). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Church)  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, without  amendment: 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  In- 
dians, Idaho  (Rept.  No.  584); 

H.R.  6226.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  586):  and 

H.R.  6481.  An  act  to  permit  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  author- 
ity to  undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities  (ReiJt   No.  587). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Church)  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment : 

8. 1718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes  (Rept.  No.  583) ; 

S.  2111.  A  bill  to  fix  the  beneflclaJ  owner- 
ship of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion located  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California  (Rept.  No.  686) ;  and 

HJl.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general 
obligation  bonds  (Rept.  No.  582). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  provide  that  mar- 
keting agencies  acting  In  good  faith  shall 
not  be  liable  for  selling  livestock  mortgaged 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (76 
Stat.  307) ,  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  exhausted  his  civil  remedies  against  the 
mortgagor;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestry. 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
DouoLAS,  Mr.  Haxtkz,  Mr.  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Nationai  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr!  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI  and 
■  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  efforts  to  provide  the 
best  possible  compromise  in  connection 
with  our  attempts  to  preserve  this  great 
natural  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  accompanying  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  additional  Senators  to  join 
in  sponsoring  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  remain  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  2249)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson*^  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  ite  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  th«  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in 
order  to  preserve  for  the  educational,  in- 
spirational, and  recreational  use  of  the  pub- 
lic certain  portions  of  the  Indiana  Ehines 
and  other  areas  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  his- 
toric Interest  and  recreational  value  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister the  Indiana  Dunes  Nat^pnal  Lakeshore 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "lakeshore") 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  the  area  within 
the  boundaries  delineated  on  a  map  identi- 
fied as  "A  Proposed  Indiana  Dunes -National 
Lakeshore,"  dated  September  1963.  and  bear- 
ing the  number  LNPNB-lOOO-ID.  which  map 
is  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SRC.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Becretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  land*,  waters,  and  other 
property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  j)r  otherwise.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  recreational  benefits  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  also  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
such  easements  or  other  Interests  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assure  public  access  to 
the  beach  and  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  con- 
tinuously from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
lakeshore  in  section  21,  township  37  north, 
Indiana  Base,  range  6  west,  Second  Principal 
Indiana  Meridian,  to  the  easternmost  point 


of  intersection  of  the  lakeshore  boundary 
with  the  shoreline.  The  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  and  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate 
with  the  State  for  the  acquisition  of 
said  park.  In ., exercising  his  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  exchange  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  area  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  federally  owned  property  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary.  Properties  so 
exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  in 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  base  his 
determination  on  an  Independent  appraisal 
obtained  by  him:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  bo\indarles  of  the  area  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act,  which  In  his  opinion 
is  efnclently  adminlstrable  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Nationai  Lakeshore  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register.  Fol- 
lowing such  establishment  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  conditions  prefcribed  in 
section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  continue 
to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  tot 
the  lakeshore. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  Improved  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  for  1  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  such  authority 
shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  all  im- 
proved property  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  during  all  times  when 
an  appropriate  zoning  agency  shall  have  In 
force  and  applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "Improved  property",  when- 
ever used  in  this  Act,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
one-family  dwelling,  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  April  20,  1961,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwell- 
ing is  situated,  the  said  land  beln^  in  the 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  althe  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use,  together  with  any  structures 
accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  land  so  designated.  The  amount 
of  the  land  so  designated  shall  ik  every 
case  be  not  more  than  3  acres  in  area,  and 
in  making  such  designation  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  manner  of  non- 
commercial residential  use  In  which  the 
dwelling  and  land  have  customarily  been 
enjoyed:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
exclude  from  the  land  so  designated  any 
beach  or  waters,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  land  adjoining  such  beach  or  waters,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  specifying  standards  for 
approval  by  him  of  zoning  ordinances  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  issue  amended  regula- 
tions specifying  standards  for  approval  by 
him  of  zoning  ordinances  whenever  he  shall 
consider  such  amended  regulations  to  be 
ttfesirable  due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  con- 
ations. The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
zoning   ordinance   and   any   amendment  to 


any  approved  zoning  ordinance  submitted  to 
him  which  conforms  to  the  standards  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  adoption  of  such  ordinance  or 
amendment  by  the  zoning  agency.  Such  ap- 
proval shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  revoked,  by 
issuance  of  any  amended  regulations  after 
the  date  of  such  approval,  for  so  long  as 
such  ordinance  or  amendment  remains  In 
effect  as  approved. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations and  amended  regulations  for  ap- 
proval of  any  zoning  ordinance  or  zoning 
ordinance  amendment  shall  contribute  to 
the  effect  of:  (1)  Prohibiting  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  use,  other  than  any  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  use  which  is  permit- 
ted by  the  Secretary,  of  all  property  covered 
by  the  ordinance  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeshore;  and  (2)  promoting  the  pres- 
ervation and  development,  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  ordinance  within  the  lake- 
shore  by  means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and 
setback  requirements  and  other  provisions 
which  may  be  required  by  such  regulations 
to  be  Included  in  a  zoning  ordinance  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

(c)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which:  (1)  contains  any  provision  which  he 
may  consider  adverse  to  the  preservation  and 
development,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  of  the  area  comprising  the 
lakeshore;  or  (2) )  falls  to  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that  the  Secretary  shall  receive 
notice  of  any  variance  granted  under  and 
any  exception  made  to  the  application  of 
such  ordinance  or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  Improved  property,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acqtilre  by  condemnation  has  been  sxispended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is 
made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under  or  ex- 
ception to  such  zoning  ordinance,  or  is  sub- 
jected to  any  use,  which  variance,  exception, 
or  use  fails  to  conform  to  or  is  inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  standard  contained  In 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  passage  of  such 
ordinance,  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, terminate  the  svispension  of  his  au- 
thority to  acquire  such  improved  property  by 
condemnation . 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  In  Interest  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  lakeshore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
this  Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so  sus- 
pended and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Src.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  improved  property  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  or  for  such  lesser  time  as 
the  said  owner  or  owners  may  elect  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary.  Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  vtAue  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
retained  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  occurs  with  respect  to  such 
property  which  fails  to  conform  or  is  in  any 
manner  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  with  the 
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applicable  standarcU  contained  In  regxila- 
tkma  iMued  piinxiant  to  aectlon  6  of  ttila 
Act  and  wlUch  U  In  effect  on  said  date: 
Prot^Med,  That  no  tue  whlcb  Is  In  conrormlty 
with  the  provlalone  of  a  sonlng  ordinance 
approved  In  accordance  with  said  section  6 
and  applicable  to  such  property  shall  be  held 
to  tall  to  conform  or  be  opposed  to  or  Incon- 
sistent with  any  such  standard.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  under  this  subsection,  he  shall  pay 
to  the  owner  of  the  right  so  terminated  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  marltet  value  of  the 
portion  of  said  right  which  remained  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

Sac.  T.  In  the  administration  of  the  lake- 
shore  the  Secretary  may  utilise  such  statu- 
tory autlK>rltles  relating  to  areas  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  such  statutory  au- 
thority otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
■ouroea  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeee  of  this  Act.  Appropriate  user 
fees  may  be  collected  notwithstanding  any 
limitation  on  such  authority  by  any  provi- 
sion of  law. 

8cc.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeahore  Advisory 
Commission.  Said  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate ten  yecu^  after  the  date  of  establishment 
of  the  national  laksshore  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows:  (1) 
two  members  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  Porter  County.  Indiana; 
(2)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  La  Porte  County, 
Indiana;  (3)  two  members  to  be  appointed 
from  reconunendatlons  made  by  the  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  and  (4)  one 
member  to  be  desifnated  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secreiak^  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Ccnnmlsslon  shall 
■erre  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  pay  the  expense 
reasonably  Inciured  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responslbllltlee  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  TTie  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Conunis- 
ston  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  4,  6,  and  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
Its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  within  this  lakeshore,  or  of  its  right  to 
tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  other 
non-Federal  property  on  the  lands  Included 
In  such  lakeshore. 

S«c.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Depahtmxnt  or  th«  Intkriob, 

OmcK  or  THK  Secrktabt, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  18, 1963. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

DcAS  Ms.  Puisident:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  ot  a  proposed  bill  "to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purixiees." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  coounlttee  for  considera- 
tfen.  and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
-  This  Department  strongly  advocates  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize establishment  of  a  national  lakeshore 


In  Indiana  on  the  shores  ot  Lake  Ulchlgan. 
The  bin  we  propose  would  preserve  In  public 
ownership,  as  such  lakeshore,  slgntfloant 
beaches,  dunes  and  marshes  that  have  Im- 
portant natural  values,  and  that  would  help 
to  meet  the  vital  need  for  additional  rec- 
reational space  near  densely  populated  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Approximately  11,732  acres  In  Pcvter  and 
La  Porte  Counties  are  encompassed  by  the 
proposed  lakeshore  boundaries.  Including 
the  2.181-acre  Indiana  Dunes  SUte  Park. 
The  areas  selected  are  those  deemed  most 
suitable  for  preservation  and  portrayal  of 
the  natural  dunes,  and  for  swlnunlng 
beaches,  campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  biking 
and  riding  trails,  and  natiu-e  study.  A  num- 
ber of  smaller  Inland  areas  are  Included 
which  are  especially  suited  for  preservation 
as  nature  preserves  or  wildlife  sanctuaries. 
Inclusion  of  the  State  pcvk.  In  accordance 
with  negotiations  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  State,  would  afford  an 
opportunity  to  consolidate  management  of 
the  entire  lakeshore  under  one  administra- 
tion. This  would  be  advantageous  from  the 
standpoint  of  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  development,  preservation,  and  use  of 
the  area.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  could 
acquire  such  easements  or  other  Interests  as 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding public  access  to  the  beach  and  waters 
located  In  front  of  certain  areas  that  would 
remain  In  private  ownership. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  once  comprised  a  25- 
mile  strip*  of  uninhabited,  tree-covered 
dunes,  cattail  mashes,  and  sandy  beaches 
stretching  continuously  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  East  Chicago  to 
Michigan  City.  Here  was  a  paradise  for  the 
bird  watcher,  the  beachcomber,  the  botanist, 
the  biker,  the  tent  camper,  and  sun  and  lake 
bathers,  where  scenic  solitude  was  the  key- 
note. As  eturly  as  1916,  Stephen  Mather,  the 
first  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
recommended  this  area  as  being  worthy  of 
establishment  as  a  national  park.  This  ob- 
jective was  thwarted  by  this  country's  In- 
volvement In  World  War  I.  In  the  meantime, 
industrial  and  residential  development  took 
place  In  the  area  and,  by  now.  much  of  the 
nat\u-al  sbene  has  been  destroyed.  However, 
the  remaining  undeveloped  beaches,  dunes, 
and  marshes  along  the  Indiana  shoreline  and 
sections  of  the  hinterland  are  still  tremen- 
dously Important  and  merit  preservation  and 
administration  for  public  enjoyment  and  use. 
This  importance  Is  based  not  only  on  the 
value  of  these  areas  as  natural  scenic  alhd 
scientific  assets,  but  also  takes  Into  accovmt 
the  vital  need  for  additional  recreational 
space  near  highly  concentrated  centers  of 
population.  The  area  we  envision  for  estab- 
lishment as  the  Indiana  Dunes  Natloi^l 
Lakeshore  contains  a  \mlque  combination  of 
lakefront,  dimes,  and  hinterland  that  ia 
Ideally  suited  to  fulfillment  of  the  recrea- 
tional and  open  space  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  region;  moreover.  Its  scenic  and  scientific 
attractions  would  continue  to  draw  people 
from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  are  intimately  tied  in 
with  the  history  of  northeastern  Indiana. 
Following  the  recession  of  the  last  of  the 
Wisconsin  glaciers,  barrier  dunes  paralleling 
the  shoreline  were  built  by  wave  action  along 
the  receding  edge  of  glacial  Lake  Chicago. 
When  the  waters  of  Lake  Chicago  fell  to  a 
level  of  present-day  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
waterllne  became  stable,  the  main  series  of 
wlnd-bullt  dimes  were  formed.  These  are 
much  higher  than  the  old  barrier  dunes  in- 
land and  are  characterized  by  their  Jiunbled 
topography. 

The  flora  of  the  area  proposed  for  preserva- 
tion as  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  is  outstanding.  Following  the  slow 
retreat  of  the  Wisconsin  Ice,  the  plants  which 
are  now  characteristic  of  the  northern  forests 
moved  through  the  dunes  area  northwanL 


Whsre  conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature were  favorable,  isolated  colonies  of 
northern  species  held  on.  Here  In  the  dimes 
and  in  the  well-drained,  sandy  flats — cooled 
by  the  moderating  breeces  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan— Jack  pine  and  white  pine  have  man- 
aged to  hang  on  south  of  their  normal  range. 
Behind  and  within  the  main  dune  complex 
are  a  number  of  low  swamps  and  bogs.  In 
these,  northern  plants  lie  clolsttt'ed  within 
the  larger  world  of  central  forest  and  prairie 
species.  Tamarack,  buckthorn,  leather  leaf, 
checkerberry,  orchids  and  other  unusual 
plants  characterize  these  special  environ- 
ments. Here,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
proposed  lakeshore.  there  is  a  mixture  of 
plants  of  the  northern  and  central  forests 
and  there  are  occurrences  of  flora  of  both  the 
Prairie  Peninsula  and  the  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  species. 

Combine  the  various  plants  of  the  marsh 
and  pond  environments  with  the  varieties 
above  described  and  the  result  Is  a  natural 
scientific  and  scenic  asset  so  diverse  that  It 
is  dlGBcult  to  equal  anywhere  In  this  country. 
The  area's  recreational  value  is  readily 
apparent.  Nowhere  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  Is 
the  need  for  additional  shoreline  recreation 
areas  greater  than  here  and  only  in  very 
few  places  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  are  factors 
more  favorably  alined  for  combined  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  water,  the  waterfront  and 
the  hinterlands.  Here  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  water  temperature  rises 
above  eO"  F.  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  stays^'above  that  point  until  late  Sep- 
tember. The  combination  of  water  worm 
enough  for  swimming  and  the  wide  clean 
beaches  provide  Ideal  conditions  for  the  sun- 
bather,  the  swimmer,  and  the  beachcomber. 
Also,  the  combination  of  wooded  dunes  and 
sheltered  marshes  in  the  inland  areas  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  scenic  solitude,  nature 
study,  and  appreciation  of  outdoor  living. 

Today,  there  are  about  6V4  million  people 
living  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  Another  3  million  live  within  the 
50-  to  lOfl-mlle  radial  zone.  Existing  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
present  outdoor  recreational  demands  of 
these  people.  By  1980,  It  is  estimated  that 
population  figures  within  a  50-mile  radius 
of  this  area  could  reach  8  million,  with  an- 
other S>2  million  residing  In  the  50-  to  100- 
mlle  radial  zone.  By  that  time  or  possibly 
sooner,  annual  visitation  to  the  proposed 
lakeshore  is  expected  to  reach  2  million. 

The  value  of  the  property  within  the  pro- 
posed boundary  is  approximately  $23  million. 
However,  the  acquisition  cost  will  be  less 
than  this  valuation  because,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  residential  Improved  property  would 
continue  exempt  from  acquisition  by  con- 
demnation If  approved  zoning  Is  In  effect. 
Also,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  commercial  or  industrial  uses 
that  are  not  Incompatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  lakeshore.  We  have  no  way  of  fore- 
telling the  amount  or  value  of  the  properties 
that  will  be  exempt  from  acquisition  under 
these  circumstances.  The  above  valuation 
estimate  of  prop>ertles  within  the  lakeshore 
does  not  include  the  State  park  nor  the 
value  of  any  easements  or  other  Interests 
that  may  have  to  be  acquired  to  assure  pub- 
lic access  to  portions  of  the  be«ch  and  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  man-years  and  cost-data  statement 
required  by  the  act  of  July  26,  1966  (70  SUt. 
662;  6  n.S.C.  642a),  when  annual  expendi- 
tures of  appropriated  funds  exceed  91  mil- 
lion, is  enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHM  A.  Cakvbs,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Efii mated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  employment  and  expenditure  for  the  1st  B  years  of 

proposed  new  or  expanded  programs 


Eytlmated  addltkmal  maii-]p«ar8  of 
otvUlan  eraployment 


Kxi'cutlve  direction: 

.><ui)<>rlnt*nd«>nt 

■.\r<lij|<iiilnn  project  inaiiage44- 
;  Admlnbtriitlve  aosistaat.. 


.'Stt-noKrapber. 
ClerlcaL 


Total. 


>" 
.^.. 


Substantive: 

Chief  ran  Iter 

Supervisory  ranger 

Rsnger 

Hanger  (seasonal) 

Life  guards  (seasonal). 

N'sturatlst 

Naturalists  (seasonal). 
St«nograptUc  and  clerical... 

Engineer 

Stenographer 

Maintenance  supervisar 

Foreman 

Maintenance  man 

Laborers  (seasonal) 


TotaL. 


;i; 


Total,  estimated  additional  man- 
years  of  civilian  eniilloymriit 


Estimated  additional  pxpcndl 

Personal  services 

.Ml  others 


TotaL. 


FMiniatetl  obligations: 

Land  and  pro|)(>rty  ucquL-iition 

1  >e  velo  pmon  t h_ 

0|M'ration    (management    (Inotoction 
and  maintenance) .j_ 

I  Total L 


1»CY 


1.0 
1.0 

.5 
1.0 

.S 


4.0 


.5 


.S 
.6 
.5 


11 


967,860 
2.511.976 


2,579.826 


S,  000, 000 


70.826 


5,079,826 


l9CY-f-l 


25.5 


SO.S 


9171.050 
4.125,117 


4,296.167 


5,000,000 
76,000 

221. 167 


5.296,167 


19CY-J-2 


1 
2 
2 
6 
10 
1 


.5 


34.5 


40.5 


9222.720 
5,563.045 


5.785,765 


4.000,000 
2,731,000 

285.765 


19CY-I-8 


1 

1 

1 

1" 

2 


^  \ 
I  '  3 
8 
10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
4 
4 


41 


47 


9250.290 
6,076,434 


6,335.724 


19CY-t-4 


1 
2 
4 
10 
18 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
4 
6 


54 


59 


9339.900 
5,597.037 


5,036,937 


7,016,765 


3,000,000 
1,957,000 

835.724 


6,202,T.'4 


2.037,600 
1,004.260 

436.937 


3. 441, 197 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  an  event  of  great  imp>ortance 
in  the  conservation  movement  occurred 
today  when  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
TTlntroduced,  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Sen- 
^ 'ator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson], 
and  others  of  us,  the  administration 
bill— S.  2249— to  establish  an  11,700- 
acre  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  It  is  particularly  heartening  to 
coop>erate  in  this  effort  with  my  two  good 
friends,  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr.  Bayh]; 
and  it  is  also  encouraging  to  have  as 
additional  cosixinsors  of  the  bill  Sena- 
_         tors  Humphrey,  Orueninc.  Moss,  Netj- 

^  BERGER,    BlJRDICK.    CLARK,    DODD,    MCCAR- 

THY, McGovERN,  Nelson,  Proxmire.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Yarborouch,  and 
Young  of  Ohio.  These  Senators  are  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  650.  the  bill  I  introduced 
on  February  4  of  this  year  to  create  a 
9.000-acre  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  Some  of  these  present  cosponsors 
were  supporters  of  similar  bills  which  I 
introduced  in  the  85th.  86th.  and  87th 
Congresses  and  it  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc].  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss]  Introduced  one  of  the  first 
bills  to  rescue  a  portion  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  in  the  86th  Congress.  Many  bills 
to  iave  the  Indiana  Dunes  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  the  85th  Congress  when  Congress- 
man Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Con- 
gressman OUara  of  Illinois  introduced 
the  first  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment bills  In  that  body.  The  continued 
interest  In  rescuing  the  beautiful  and  ir- 


replaceable dunes  on  \he  part  of  mcmy 
Members  of  Congress  may  at  last  bear 
fruit  in  this  administration-endorsed 
bill  now  being  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

The  bill  will  lie  on  the  table  for  a 
week,  and  we  heartily  invite  other  Sen- 
ators to  become  cosponsors.  All  Sena- 
tors will  be  sponsors  on  equal  terms. 
There  will  be  no  last  nor  first. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  by  now 
that  the  present  bill  to  save  the  dunes 
is  an  administration  bill  which  comes 
as  part  of  a  compromise  decision  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  permit  the 
Bums  Ditch  Harbor  report  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  come  forward  to  the 
Congress,  with  certain  conditions 
tached.  and  which  pledges  administra^ 
tion  support  for  a  national  park  in  the 
Indiana  Dunes.  The  unfortunate  and 
disheartening  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision  is  to  except  from  the  pro- 
posed park  the  central  section  of  the 
dunes,  which  we  have  called  unit  2  in 
previous  dunes  bills.  This  section  was, 
and  parts  of  it  still  are.  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  scientifically  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  Indiana  Dunes.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  unit  2,  about 
700  acres  of  unspoiled  shoreline  dunes 
and  beaches  remain.  It  Is  a  blow  to 
have  support  for  saving  this  section 
abandoned,  as  it  Is  to  have  industrial- 
ization in  the  midst  of  the  dunes  en- 
couraged. Nevertheless,  we  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  fine  park  and 
to  preserve  many  acres  of  priceless 
natural  treasure.  We  should  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  It. 


A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  described  the  administration  com- 
promise on  the  ^nes  as  deserving  "not 
three,  not  two,  but  one  cheer."  I  would 
say  it  is  worth  a  cheer  and  a  half,  Mr. 
President,  possibly  even  two,  and  In  my 
remarks  today,  I  shall  refer  only  to  tire 
cheerworthy  part  of  the  administKation 
decision. 

I  can  say  with  certainty  that  while 
our  fight  to  save  the  dunes  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  congressional  approved  of  a 
national  park,  it  has  alerted  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  the  values  of  the 
dunes  and  the  urgent  need  for  rescuing 
them  from  further  destruction.  I»  first 
api>ealed  to  the  Senate  to  rescue  the 
central  portions  of  the  dunes  from  im- 
minent industrialization  on  May  26, 1958. 
I  did  this  at  the  request  of  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council,  a  group  primarily  of  In- 
diana citizens  formed  in  1952.  and  only 
after  the  then  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana rejected  my  plea  that  he  lead  the 
eflfort  in  Congress  to  save  the  Midwest's 
most  priceless  heritage  of  nature. 

I  mention  that  history  so  that  no  one 
will  think  that  I  injected  myself  without 
giving  the  then  Senators  from  Indiana 
the  opportunity  to  lead  the  fight. 

Our  effort  to  save  the  dunes  through 
congressional  action  was  opposed  by  in- 
creased demands  for  industrialization, 
but  we  were  joined  by  many  of  the  coun- 
try's great  newspapers.  I  wish  partic- 
ularly to  thank  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Chica- 
go's American,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch, and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  a  score  and  more 
Members  of  Congress,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  and  nearly  every  'iia- 
tional  conservation  organization. 
Among  the  conservation  organizations 
which  have  given  full  support  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  park  in  the 
dunes  are  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion, the  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute, th^  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  NaJ^tre  Conservancy,  the  National 
Coujicn  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  the  Wil- 

rness  Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  and  many  others. 
The  help  from  all  these  sources  has  been 
extremely  imp>ortant. 

The  Jackson  bill  will  provldfcfor  an 
11,700-acre  park  located -mainly  to  the 
east  of  the  beautiful  area  which  was 
designated  unit  2  in  S.  650.  The  main 
bod>'  of  the  park  will  run  from  the 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co. 
boundary  east  to  Michigan  City,  includ- 
ing a  little  over  a  half  mile  of  lakefront 
in  LaPorte  County.  -This  area  will  be 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Chicago, 
South  Shore  &  South  Bend  Railroad,  and 
will  except  the  highly  developed  portions 
of  Dune  Acres  and  Beverly  Shores  and 
also  the  residential  development  at  the 
southwest  tip  of  the  State  park. 

Then,  immediately  south  of  Dune 
Acres,  State  park,  and  Beverly  Shores 
ar?as  and  the  Chicago,  South  Shore  ft 
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South  Bend  Railroad,  there  would  be  an 
additional  park  unit  running  from  near 
Meadowbrook  to  a  point  directly  south  of 
Beverly  Shores.  The  park  would  also  In- 
clude the  undeveloped  lakeahore  area  be- 
tween Gary  and  Ogden  Dunes,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  New  York  Central 
tracks,  plus  the  natural  area  immediately 
south  and  across  the  railroad  tracks  from 
this  unit  and  Ogden  Dunes.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  preserved  as  part  of  the 
park  five  small  units  of  natiu-e  areas  in- 
cluding sections  surrounding  Mud  Lake, 
Morgan,  and  Billington  Lakes  and  a 
stretch  of  the  Little  Calumet  River  5 
miles  south  of  Beverly  Shores. 

Since  news  of  the  bill  was  first  made 
public,  we  have  had  offers  from  several 
private  property  holders  in  the  area  who. 
in  a  very  puUic  spirited  manner,  have 
offered  to  dispose  of  their  land  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  purposes  of  the 
proposed  park.  While  it  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  redraft  the  bill  to  take  account  of 
th^  very  fine  offers,  that  can  be  done  by 
amendments  in  the  committee. 

The  National  Park  Service  recommen- 
dations foresee  the  following  tjrpes  of 
park  usage  for  these  areas:  Intensive 
beach  use  would  be  made  of  the  area  be- 
tween Gary  and  Ogden  Dunes  and  the 
area  east  of  the  Beverly  Shores  residen- 
tial development.  The  sections  south  of 
Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune  Acres,  and  the 
smaller  parcels  inland.  wo\ild  be  pre- 
served as  natural  areas  with  nature 
study  preserves  and  nature  trails.  The 
iinlt  south  of  the  railroad  and  the  Dune 
Acres  State  park  section  would  be  used 
as  a  nature  center  with  associated  day 
camps,  youth  camps,  and  picnic  sites  to 
the  west,  and  with  camping  grounds  and 
the  park  headquarters  to  the  east 

The  rights  of  property  owners  will  be 
liberally  protected  in  the  administration 
bill  by  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
Cape  Cod  formula,  just  as  was  pro- 
vided in  S.  650.  This  formula  permits 
owners  of  improved — that  Is,  having  a 
house  or  cottage  on  it — residential  prop- 
erty which  falls  within  the  park  to  re- 
tain the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  improved  property  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  for  as  long 
as  he  or  his  heirs  desire,  providing  the 
use  is  consistent  with  park  purposes  and 
the  zoning  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Or.  if  an 
owner  wishes,  he  may  sellliis  Improved 
property  to  the  Government  outright,  or 
sell  and  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  for  a  term  of  25  years  or  less,  as 
he  wishes.  Improved  residential  prop- 
erty owners  will  have  full  retention  and 
use  of  their  improved  property,  and  in 
addition,  will  have  It  protected  from 
further  encroachment  by  commercial, 
Industrlid.  or  residential  development. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the 
bill  will  propose  that  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  be  made  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  this  will  be  entirely 
voluntary  under  the  Cape  Cod  formula. 
If  the  State  of  Indiana  prefers  to  keep 
an  Independent  State  park,  then  agree- 
ments will  be  negotiated  between  the 
State  and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
provide  for  cooperative  and  complemen- 


tary development  and  administration  of 
the  entire  area. 

We  shall  seek  also  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  and  strong  protection 
against  the  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  difiBculties 
which  have  held  up  the  passage  of  this 
bill  during  the  past  5Vi  years  are  now 
on  the  way  to  being  removed.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  speedily 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill,  that  it  will  be 
passed  through  the  Senate  this  year,  and 
that  there  will  be  action  by  the  House 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  this  matter,  which  discusses  the 
details  of  the  administration's  com- 
promise proposal,  may  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  letters, 
with  enclosures,  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
imder  date  of  September  24, 1963,  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  first  letter  is  the 
report  of  th^  administration  compromise 
plan;  the  second  deals  with  the  crucial 
matter  of  control  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
in  the  day  a  memorandum  addressed  to 
the  President  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  John  A.  Carver.  Jr.. 
together  with  the  text  of  the  bill,  was 
printed  in  the  Rscord  on  request  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson  1.  Senators  will  want  to  refer 
to  this  document  for  the  details  of  the 
administration's  recommendation  for  en- 
actment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  bill. 

KxiUBir  1 

RaccNT  Devklopments  AnrCTlNO  THS 

INDIAMA    DUNXS 

(Statement  by  Senator  Paul  H.  DotrcLAS) 
I  w»nt  to  thank  the  conservation  groups, 
various  other  organizations,  many'  news- 
papers, and  the  thousands  of  Individuals  In 
this  country  and  abroad  for  the  effort  we 
have  all  been  making  to  save  the  beautiful 
Indiana  Dunes  from  destruction.  On  Sep- 
tember 24.  as  you  probably  know,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  released  a  letter  on  behalf  of 
the  national  administration  which  makes  a 
most  Important  decision  on  that  vital 
matter. 

While  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter 
falls  to  protect  and  rescue  the  beautiful 
central  section  of  the  Indiana  Dunes,  which 
we  have  called  unit  2  In  the  bUl  to  establish 
a  national  dunes  park,  It  does  pledge  ad- 
ministration support  for  the  creation  of  an 
11.700-acre  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  be  located  mainly  to  the  east  of  the 
unit  2  section.  It  la  Indeed  disheartening  to 
think  tliat  the  most  beautiful  and  scientifi- 
cally most  valuable  portion  of  the  dunes  is  to 
be  left  to  the  bulldoeer  and  the  steel  mills, 
but  I  believe  that  we  must  not  fall  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  chance  which  Is  now 
offered  to  establish  a  national  dunes  park 


that  win  preserve  much  of  the  remaining  un- 
spoiled dunes  area.  I  therefore  want  to  give 
you  a  full  report  on  what  has  occurred  so  that 
you  will  understand  our  opportunity,  as  well 
as  our  loss,  and  I  hope  you  wUl  give  continued 
support  for  the  new  park  bill  which  wiU  be 
Introduced  \fi  the  Senate  soon. 

In  essence,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter 
of  September  24  permits  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers report  on  Bums  Ditch  Harbor  to  go 
forward  for  congressional  action  without  ad- 
ministration objection.  But  the  Bureau  also 
ordered  that  certain  conditions  bearing  on 
the  economic  feasibility  or  Justification  of 
the  proposed  harbor  must  be  met  before 
Federal  funds  are  requested  for  It.  In  my 
opinion,  on  the  basis  of  my  year  and  a  half 
study  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  report,  there 
can  never  be  a  Federal  harbor  at  the  Burns 
Ditch  site  If  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
administration  are  enforced  because  those 
conditions  never  can  be  met.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  more  fully  with  you  In  a 
moment,  but  first  let  me  give  you  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  developments  over 
the  last  few  years. 

I.  Tm  srauGGLC  to  savx  thz  dunes 

Probably  few  who  see  this  statement  will 
need  to  be  told  about  the  beauty  and  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  values  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  nor  of  the  urgency  of  our  fight  to  save 
them.  Carl  Sandburg  has  written  that  the 
Indlaxut  Dunes  "are  to  the  ICdwest  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and  Yosemlte  is 
to  California."  A  little  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  the  Indiana  Dunes  ran  unspoUed 
along  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  Chicago  on  the  west  to  Michigan  City 
on  the  east.  This  remarkable  area  of  beauti- 
ful beaches,  "living"  dunes,  wooded  areas, 
and  lowlands  became  known  over  the  world 
as  one  of  nature's  great  wonders.  SclentisU 
from  many  countries  came  and  still  come  to 
study  In  the  Great  Dunes  Laboratory  of  Bot- 
any and  Ecology,  the  science  of  the  relation- 
ship of  plants  and  animal  life  to  their  envi- 
ronment. Forty-five  years  ago.  this  entire 
area  could  have  been  preserved  for  the  people 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  million  dollars.  But 
the  World  War,  the  IrreeponslbUlty  of  the 
1920's,  the  depression,  and  the  Second  World 
War  shunted  aside  the  dream  of  a  national 
park  In  the  Indiana  Dunes.  Gradually,  in- 
dustry and  resldentltJ  subdivisions  pushed 
In  on  the  dtines  so  that  by  1950  less  than 
about  12  miles  of  shoreline  areas  remained 
unspoiled.  In  the  early  1950's  the  land  specu- 
lators and  the  Industrializers  began  to  move 
in  on  the  dunes  in  full  force.  By  1960,  Mid- 
west Steel  Co.  had  erected  a  finishing  mUl 
east  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  Bethlekem  Steel 
had  acquired  several  thousand  acres  of  dunes 
land  between  Midwest  and  the  new  Northern 
Indiana  Public  Service  Co.  powerplant.  An 
alarmed  group  of  courageous  and  thoughtful 
people  formed  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  in 
1962.  This  group  began  as  a  small  organiza- 
tion of  northern  Indiana  citizens,  but  soon 
grew  to  have  national  support  and  member- 
ship. 

In  1958.  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  if  I  would  lead  an 
effort  In  the  Congress  to  save  the  remaining 
unspoiled  areas  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  in  a 
national  park.  After  the  then  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  rejected  my  plea  that  he  lead 
the  effort  in  Congress  to  rescue  the  dunes. 
I  agreed  to  help  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council. 
I  then  Introduced  a  bUl  to  establish  an  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Monument,  which  In 
later  Congresses  I  enlarged  to  provide  for  a 
0. coo-acre  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

n.    THE  BATTLE  OF  BTTENS  DTTCH  RAEBOK 

At  the  same  time,  the  forces  seeking  to  In- 
dustrlalize  the  dunes  area  were  pushing  their 
plans  for  a  federally  tinancsd  haiter  to  be 
located  In  the  midst  of  tlie  Indiana  Dunes 
between  Gary  and  the  town  of  Dune  Acres. 
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They  hoped  that  such  a  harbor  would  lead 
to  the  complete  industrialization  of  the 
dunes  and  Increase  land  values,  "nils  pro- 
posal came  to  bs  known  as  the  Bums  Ditch 
Harbor  after  the  small  drainage  and  snudl- 
boat  stream  locat«d  near  the  int>posed 
harbor  site.  In  October  1960.  the  port  pro- 
moters succeeded  in  getting  the  local  ofllce 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  Issue  a 
report  recoounendlng  that  a  Bums  Ditch 
Harbor  be  constructed  and  stating  that  such 
a  harbor  would  be  economically  Justified. 
The  criticisms  which  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council  and  I  made  of  this  Corps  of  EUigl- 
neers'  report,  along  with  the  firm  support 
we  received  from  publio  spirited  newspapers 
and  ciUsens,  forced  th«  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  call  a  public  hearing  on  the  harbor  pro- 
posal and  withdraw  that  report.  Despite  the 
strong  plea  which  we  made  for  preservation 
of  ths  Irreplaceable  dunes  and  the  evidence 
we  presented  to  show  that  there  was  litUe  or 
no  economic  Justification  for  building  a  fifth 
harbor  for  Indiana  in  the  dunes,  the  corps 
Issued  a  second  report  In  February  1982. 
again  favoring  a  harbor  and  alleging  that  It 
would  bs  economically  feasible. 

The  new  report  reocknunended  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  spend  $26  mmion  to 
construct  an  outer  breakwater,  on  the 
promise  that  the  SUte  of  Indiana  and  local 
interests  would  spend  about  »43  million  for 
the  necessary  shore  connections  and  public 
terminal  faculties.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  the  1960  report  claimed  a  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio — that  is.  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits In  dollars  to  be  derived  from  the  public 
harbor  for  each  dollar  of  investment  to  buUd 
It — of  nearly  6  to  1,  the  1962  report  reduced 
this  ratio  to  about  1.5  to  1.  This  new  report 
was  released  to  the  pubUc  only  2  days  before 
the  hearings  were  held  by  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  on  the  blU  I 
and  Biz  other  Senators  Introduced  in  the  87th 
Congress  to  create  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na. 
tlonal  Lakeshore. 

Despite  our  request  for  a  reasonable  period 
in  which  to  study  the  allegations  of  economic 
feasibility  for  the  port  which  the  Corps 
made,  and  for  a  further  public  hearing,  the 
Board  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  approved  the  district  engi- 
neer's report  and  recocnmendatlons  only  a 
month  later,  without  public  hearings,  with- 
out providing  us  with  the  evidence  on  which 
the  dUtrlct  engineer  allegedly  based  his  con- 
clusions, and  without  considering  the  ob- 
jections and  evidence  which  we  presented  to 
the  Board.  At  the  next  step  In  the  consldera. 
Won  of  a  Federal  harbor  project,  namely,  ap- 
proval by  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  we 
were  again  denied  a  hearing  and  considera- 
tion of  our  arguments.  Over  our  protests 
and  requests  for  fair  procedure,  the  pro- 
posal was  sent  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  has  the  responsibility  of  co- 
ordinating the  program  of  the  President  and 
In  public  works  matters  of  clearing  proposals 
on  behalf  of  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress. 

m.  AI>rEAI.  TO  WHTTE  HOrOSE  BRm08  OROES  FOB 
BtTDOET  BTTBEAtT  BEVIXW  OF  BXTBNS  DrTCH 
HASBOB 

I  then  appealed  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get and  directly  to  President  Kennedy  him- 
self to  give  us  a  hearing  on  our  plea  to  save 
the  beautiful  Indiana  Dunes.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  President,  himself,  had  recommend 
to  the  Congress  In  his  March  1961,  conserva- 
tion message  that  there  be  established  in 
northern  Indiana  a  national  lakeshore  area 
in  the  Indiana  Dunes.  Appeals  were  also 
made  to  the  President  by  the  Save  the  Ehines 
Council,  conservationists,  important  news- 
pTperB.  and  thousands  of  citizens  asking  that 
the  Indiana  dunes  be  saved. 

The  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
on  Outdoor  Recreation  had  only  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  most  pressing  need  In 
America  Is  for  the  preservation  and  creation 
of  recreation  areas  close  to  where  the  people 


are.  The  Indiana  Dunes,  only  an  hour's 
travel  from  thc^  center  of  a  densely  populated 
area  of  7>i^  mUUon  people,  was  the  best 
example  of  what  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
was  talking  about.  Here  was  an  opportxuilty 
to  ssve  a  beautiful  and  scientifically  valuabls 
area  close  to  where  the  people  are.  When  ths 
administration  indicated  that  the  support 
of  Indiana  Intsn^ts,  including  Governor 
Welsh  of  Indiana  and  members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation,  prevented  an  outright 
rejection  of  the  harbor  proposals,  we  Insisted 
that  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  certainly 
could  not  let  the  harbor  proposal  go  forward 
to  the  Congress  without  a  thorough  study  of 
the  economic  Issues  involved.  After  some 
false  starts  and  several  anxious  days  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  87th  Congress,  when  It 
looked  temporarUy  as  If  the  harbor  report 
would  go  forward,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
began  to  carefully  study  the  objections  which 
I  and  others  had  to  the  harbor  proposal. 

IV.    SAVE     THE      mjNES      COITNCII.      XKdKEEXINe 

coicicrrrEE  ErrEcnvELT  challknces  corps' 

FTOmUS    ON    RARBOB 

During  the  past  year  the  engineering  com- 
mittee of  the  Save  the  Ehines  Council,  con- 
sisting .of  a  few  extremely  competent  and 
dedicated  men  who  volunteered  their  services 
during  their  off-work  hours,  made  an  ex- 
traordinary and  Intensive  study  of  the  Carpt 
of  ESiglneers*  recommendations.  They  dis- 
covered numerous  errors  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment and  with  their  very  fine  help  I  was  able 
to  put  this  Evidence  before  the  bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  in  many  cases  to  secure  a  revi- 
sion of  the  corps'  estimates. 

I  cannot  go  Into  these  matters  In  detaU 
here,  but  what  we  found  was  that  the  evi- 
dence contradicted  the  port  promoters' 
clalnu  of  real  public  benefit  from  the  pro- 
posed harbor.  For  example,  we  found  that 
the  corps'  estimates  of  traffic  through  the 
harbor  of  coal,  grain,  and  general  cargo  were 
excessive  and  that  the  volume  of  traffic,  In 
fact,  would  be  so  slight  as  not  to  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  a  iiarbor. 
We  also  found  errors  in  the  calculations  made 
of  supposed  savings  to  shippers  due  to  alleged 
reductions  In  shipping  times  «md  in  tug  and 
vessel  delay  costs.  Most  of  oxir  objections 
were  recognized  by  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget 
in  their  letter  of  September  24.  1963.  We 
also  showed  conclusively  that  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  under  their  constitution 
would  have  to  Issue  revenue  bonds  to  pay 
for  the  $39  million  cost  of  public  terminal 
facilities,  could  not  sell  such  revenue  bonds 
because  the  expected  revenue  from  the  pub- 
lic terminal  woiild  be  insxifflclent  to  pay  for 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  we  presented 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  showed  con- 
clusively that  local  commitments  could  not 
be  met.  that  traffic  In  coal,  grain,  and  general 
cargo  would  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
port,  and  generally  that  this  harbor  Is  not 
economically  Justified.  Moreover,  we  pointed 
out  again  and  again  that  the  primary  Jus- 
tification for  Vie  harbor  was  the  alleged  use 
to  be  made  of  It  by  the  two  steel  companies 
which  the  port  promoters  said  would  some- 
day build  basic  or  Integrated  mills  In  the 
dunes.  Howevier,  we  pointed  out  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  steel  companies  would  com- 
mit Itself  to  whether  It  would  definitely 
build  an  Integrated  mill  or  when  such  con- 
struction would  ever  begin. 

While  we  were  able  to  question  successfuUy 
much  of  the  alleged  evidence  in  support  of 
the  economic  justification  for  the  harbor,  the 
crucial  problem  remained  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  supporters  of  the  na- 
tional park  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  asked  that 
the  proposed  harbor  report  be  rejected  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  grounds 
that  Its  economic  Justification  could  not  be 
shown.  On  the  other  hand,  some  officials 
argued  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  to  permit 


harbor  proposals  to  go  forward  to  tbe  Con- 
gress  for  authorization,  but  with  conditions 
attached  which  must  bs  met  before  any  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  expended  on  the  project. 
I  pleaded  that  the  fate  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
was  at  stake  and  that,  therefore,  the  admin- 
istration should  not  follow  such  a  policy. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  White  House  felt,  wrongly  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  this  policy  must  be  followed. 
The  effect  of  our  evidence  on  the  question 
of  economic  fea&lblUty  was,  therefore,  to 
force  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  rewrite  their 
report  and  to  cause  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  Impose  stringent  conditions  on  the  harbor 
proposal. 

V.  TTNUKELT  THAT  BUDOXT  BITBXAU'S  COHDRTOMS 
OM  HABBOa  CAM  BB   BOX 

In  Its  comment  on  the  harbOT  qtiestlon. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Its  letter  of 
September  24  says  in  part  that  no  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
Bums  Ditch  Harbor  unless : 

(1)  Both  National  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
give  firm  commitments  to  build  Integrated 
steel  mUls  with  a  large  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
at  least  5  million  tons  at  Independent  coal 
win  be  shipped  out  of  ttie  harbor  each  year; 
or 

(2)  One  steel  company  commits  itself  to 
build  an  Integrated  plan  and  It  Is  proved 
than  10  million  tons  of  nonsteel  comnuxlltles 
annually  would  be  tranashlj^>ed  out  of  the 
Biu-ns  Ditch  Harbor.  In  either  case,  the  Bu- 
reau said,  the  alleged  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
would  be  well  below  U  to  1. 

I  believe  that  these  requirements,  as  well 
as  other  requirements  contained  in  the  Bu- 
reau's letter,  can  never  »e  met  and  hence 
that  there  will  never  be  a  Federal  harbor  in 
the  dunes  If  the  requirements  are  enforced. 
The  steel  companies,  of  course,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  aU  along.  stiU  refuse  to  give 
commltmenU  that  they  will  build  Integrated 
mills.  In  addition.  It  Is  hlgiUy  doubtful 
tliat  coal  traffic  could  ever  approach  the  re- 
quired volumes.  We  pointed  out  and  ths  Bu- 
reau admits  that  the  corps  failed  to  take  into 
account  several  Important  factors  affecting 
the  future  coal  traAe  In  the  Chicago  area. 
In  fact,  the  Bureau  ordered  in  its  letter  that 
there  m\ist  be  an  Interagency  study  of  tbe 
coal  question  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  prior  to  any  appropria- 
tions being  requested  for  a  Bums  Ditch 
Harbor. 

Moreover,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  f'lntm 
of  coal  benefits  at  Bvu-ns  Ditch  Harbor  faUed 
to  take  account  of  these  very  Important  fac- 
tors: (1)  Nearly  all  the  coal  wbich  Is  trans- 
shipped out  of  the  Chicago  area  Is  presently 
handled  in  the  Calumet  Harbor  by  the  Rail- 
to-Water.  Inc.,  facilities  at  95th  Street  and 
tbe  Calumet  River;  (2)  this  facility  is  owned 
by  tlM  railroads  which  ship  the  coal  to  the 
Chicago  area  for  transshipment;  (3)  this 
facility  wiU  not  move  to  Bums  Ditch  Har- 
bor, which  one  railroad  will  monopolize,  ex- 
cept on  the  paynxent  of  a  huge  bonus  which 
the  Indiana  Port  Commission  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  to  pay  It;  (4)  RaU-to- Water.  Inc.. 
iias  a  capacity  of  15  mllUon  tons  per  year, 
which  is  three  times  the  present  movement 
of  coal  from  rail  to  lake  vessel  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  twice  the  likely  maximum  fu- 
ture voliune  of  coal  traffic;  and  (8)  the 
Monon  Railroad  has  already  received  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  approval  for 
Its  plans  greatly  to  Increase  Its  capacity  at 
Michigan  City  for  transferring  coal  from  rail 
to  water.  The  Monon  Railroad,  of  ^ourse.  is 
the  main  railroad  serving  the  southern  In- 
diana coal  producers. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  concerning 
Integrated  steel  mills  and  coal  traffic,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter  set  up  a  number 
of  other  conditions  which  would  have  to  be 
met  before  appropriations  are  made.     It  will 
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also  be  Tery  dlfflcult  to  meet  many  of  theoe 
condltlona.     They  Include: 

(1)  The  local  IntereeU  must,  prior  to  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  fxinds  for  construction, 
furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  that  the  Items  of  local 
cooperation  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  will  b«  complied  with.  These 
Itema  of  local  cooperation  Include:  Provid- 
ing the  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  har- 
bor; assuming  all  responsibility  for'  damage 
due  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  project.  Including  damages  for  any  shore 
erosion;  reimbursing  the  US.  Government 
for  all  excess  cost  for  dredging  should  this 
work  be  done  by  other  than  hydraulic 
methods;  providing  and  maintaining  at  local 
expense  adequate  public  terminal  and  trans- 
fer facilities  open  to  s^  on  equal  terms;  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  without  cost  to  the 
XSB.  Oovernment  depths  in  berthing  co-eas 
and  local  access  channels  serving  the  ter- 
minals commensurate  with  the  depths  pro- 
vided In  the  related  project  areas:  and  con- 
structing adequate  east  and  west  shore  con- 
nections having  lengths  of  1,820  feet  and 
2,600  feet,  respectively. 

The  cost  of  meeting  these  requirements, 
of  course,  affects  the  ability  of  the  port 
conunisslon  to  secure  sufficient  revenues 
from  the  port  to  retire  the  revenue  bonds 
which  must  be  sold  to  pay  for  the  public 
terminal  facilities.  When  all  these  costs  are 
taken  Into  account,  serious  doubt  is  cast 
upon  the  ability  of  the  port  commission 
to  sell  these  bonds. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  requires 
also  that  before  there  can  be  expenditures 
of  funds  for  construction  there  m\ist  be 
assurances  that: 

(a)  "Arrangements  and  schedules  for  pro- 
viding public  terminals  and  transfer  facil- 
ities are  adequate  to  support  the  traffic  on 
which  project  benefits  are  based  and  such 
facilities  will  be  financed  on  a  self-liquidat- 
ing basis." 

(b)  "Water  and  air  p>ollutlon  soxirces  will 
be  controlled  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  feasi- 
ble In  order  to  minimize  any  adverse  effects 
on  public  recreational  areas  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  harbor."  I  shall  discuss  this 
condition  In  more  detail  in  a  moment. 

(c)  "There  will  be  construction  of  two 
Integrated  steel  mills  on  a  schedule  gener- 
ally consistent  with  the  completion  of  the 
harbor — or  of  one  Integrated  steel  mill  if  a 
detailed  study  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
traffic  related  to  the  other  mill,  and  to  other 
transshipped  conunodltles,  clearly  supports 
economic  Justlflcatlon  of  the  project.  The 
study  should  be  supplemented  by  an  apprais- 
al In  collaboration  with  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  prospective  coal  shipments 
to  the  proposed  harbor  with  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  other  possible  alternative  modes 
of  coal  movement  such  as  barge-to-lake  ves- 
sel transshipment."  This  means  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  alleged  evidence  on  fu- 
ture coal  movement  In  the  Chicago  area  was 
successfully  challenged  by  the  Save  the 
Ihines  Council  engineers  with  the  result  that 
the  Bureau  has  ordered  a  new  coal  study. 

In  Its  letter,  the  Bureau  says  that  while 
some  growth  of  coal  consiimptlon  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area  will  take  place,  an  as- 
sumption of  the  magnitude  of  that  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  "should  be  based 
upon  further  study  by  all  the  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned."  The  report  goes  on:  "For 
example,  recent  technological  developments 
In  rail  transportation  and  electrical  genera- 
tion and  transmission  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  fully  considered  In  the  division  engi- 
neer's coal  projection.  In  addition,  we  be- 
lieve that  more  recent  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration in  the  area  should  be  given  f\urther 
consideration."  i 


Further.  th«  Bureau  concludes  its  letter 
by  noting :  "SubJ^Pi  to  these  understandings, 
you  are  advised  that  there  would  t>e  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  report  to 
the  Congress.  No  commitment,  however,  can 
be  made  at  this  time  as  to  when  any  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  would  be  submitted 
for  construction  of  the  project.  If  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  since  this  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  President's  budgetary  objectives 
as  detennined  by  the  then  prevailing  fiscal 
situation." 

Thus  It  is  clear  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  letter  that  the  administration's 
approval  of  a  Biirns  Ditch  Harbor  is  subject 
to  many  conditions,  which  the  port  pro- 
moters will  have  great  difficulty  In  meeting. 
For  my  part.  I  shall  continue  to  point  out 
the  evidence  which  shows  that  the  Bums 
Ditch  Harbor  Is  not  economically  Justified. 
I  shall  also  continue  my  appeal  that  Indus- 
trialization In  this  area  not  be  encouraged 
by  the  construction  of  a  Federal  harbor,  par- 
ticularly not  by  a  harbor  which  Is  unsoiind 
economically,  because  we  must  preserve 
every  p>ofislble  inch  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  for 
the  generations  to  come.  I  shall  present 
this  evidence  before  the  conunlttees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  again,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  oppose  Indiana  having 
another  harbor  on  Lake  Michigan  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  economically  Justified. 
Four  harbors  already  exist  in  Indiana  along 
its  short  shoreline,  two  public  and  two  pri- 
vate. Moreover,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
now  in  Its  second  year  of  studying  the  pro- 
posed Trl-Clty  Harbor  which  would  be  lo- 
cated In  Lake  County,  In  Indiana,  near  the 
cities  of  Whiting,  Gary,  and  East  Chicago. 
On  the  basis  of  present  evidence  I  believe 
that  the  Trl-Clty  Harbor  proposal  Is  much 
more  Justified  than  a  Bums  Ditch  Harbor, 
and  it  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
confining  further  industrialization  largely 
to  the  already  Industrialized  Lake  County. 

VI.    ADMINISTKATION    RECOMMXMDS     1I,T00-ACRK 

DTnncs  PAUc 

While  It  Is  a  disheartening  experience  to 
have  lost  support  for  the  preservation  of  the 
beautiful  unit  2  area,  the  new  decision  of 
the  administration  does  provide  us  with  "half 
a  loaf"  for  which  we  can  be  greatful  and 
of  which  we  must  take  full  advantage. 

The  administration  has  now  given  its 
pledge  of  support  for  an  11,700-acre  Indiana 
Dunes* National  Lakeshore.  This  proposal  ex- 
cepts the  unit  2  area,  but  if  we  are  to  be 
realistic  we  must  push  for  enactment  of  the 
recommended  park  bill.  We  can  do  this  in 
the  hope  that,  if  no  Federal  harbor  ',s  built 
at  Burns  Ditch  and  If  Bethlehem  Steel  re- 
frains from  maliciously  destroying  the  re- 
maining unspoiled  areas  along  the  lake  in 
unit  2.  we  might,  once  a  park  Is  established, 
amend  the  act  to  provide  for  inclusion  In  the 
park  of  whatever  remains  of  value  In  unit  2. 

Within  a  few  days  I  expect  to  cosponsor 
in  the  Senate,  along  with  the  chairman  and 
senior  member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Indiana,  the  new 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation  by  many  members 
of  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
by  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  660,  which 
I  Introduced  earlier  this  year,  and  by  other 
Senators  as  well.  We  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  secure  immediate  hetirlngs  by  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  and  action  in  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time, 
I  shall  confer  with  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  Congressman 
John  P.  Satlob  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  who  Introduced  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  650  earlier  this  year.  In  an  effort  to 
secure  House  action  on  the  new  admlnls- 
traUon  bill. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  with  respect  to  the  proposed  na- 
tional lakeshore  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  de- 
serve particular  notice.  In  lu  letter  the  Bu- 
reau notes  that  the  President  endorsed  the 
objective  of  establishing  a  national  lakeshore 
In  the  dunes  In  his  conservation  message  and 
that  the  administration  supported  congres- 
sional action  to  this  end  in  comments  on  my 
bill  which  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee in  the  87th  Congress.  The  Bu- 
reau also  notes  that  it  has  been  particularly 
concerned  in  the  last  year  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  unit  2,  but  that  much  of  this  area  has 
recently  been  destroyed  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  and  leveled  as  a  site  for  a  finish- 
ing mill,  leaving  only  about  675  acres  of  the 
original  2.000  acres  In  Its  natural  state.  The 
letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  recently  reviewed  the  remain- 
ing dunes  area  and  has  recommended  an 
enlarged  area  which  will  fully  meet  the 
criteria  for  a  national  lakeshore.  This  re- 
port will  be  submitted  to  Congress  very 
shortly. 

The  report  says  further,  "It  U  the  Presi- 
dent's wish  to  see  a  deep  draft  harbor  for 
Indiana  made  a  reality,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  as  much  as  p>oeslble  of  the 
price  lees  heritage  of  Indiana  Dunes  for  fu- 
ture generations.  Early  acquisition  of  these 
natural  areas  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be 
preserved  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
the  Congress  give  early  consideration  to  both 
harbor  and  park  proposals  in  order  that  ap- 
propriate plans  for  a  balanced  development 
of  this   Important  area  may  be   made. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  White  House  of 
their  earnestness  about  getting  this  park 
established.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  secure 
the  full  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  President  in  promoting  the 
park  bill  in  the  Congress. 

Vn.  NEW  PARK  BILI.   WILL  LXT  DUNES   RXSIDKNTS 
aiTAIN  OR  SELL  THEIR   IMPROVED   PROPEXTT 

The  administration  bill  to  create  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  lAkeahore  tentatively 
will  provide  for  an  11,700-acre  park  located 
mainly  to  the  east  of  the  beautiful  area 
which  was  designated  unit  2  In  S.  660.  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  recommending  that  the 
main  body  of  the  park  run  from  Northern 
Indiana  Public  Service  Co.  (Nlp«:o)  bound- 
ary east  to  Michigan  City  including  a  little 
over  a  half  mile  of  lakefront  in  LaPorte 
County.  This  area  will  be  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Chicago.  South  Shore,  and 
South  Bend  Railroad,  and  will  except  the 
highly  developed  portions  of  Dune  Acres 
and  Beverly  Shores  and  also  the  residential 
development  at  the  southwest  tip  of  the 
State  park. 

Then,  Immediately  south  of  Dune  AcreSr 
State  park,  and  Beverly  Shores  areas  and 
the  C.SjS.  &  83.  Railroad,  there  would  be 
an  additional  park  unit  running  from  near 
Meadowbrook  to  a  point  directly  south  of 
Beverly  Shores.  The  park  would  also  in- 
clude the  undeveloped  lakeshore  area  be- 
tween Gary  and  Ogden  Dunes,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  New  York  Central  tracks, 
plus  the  natural  area  immediately  south  and 
across  the  railroad  tracks  from  this  unit  and 
Ogden  Dunes.  In  addition,  there  would  be 
preserved  as  part  of  the  park  five  small  units 
of  nature  areas  including  sections  surround- 
ing Mud  Lake.  Morgan,  and  BUllngton  Lakes 
and  a  stretch  of  the  Little  Calumet  River 
5  miles  south  of  Beverly  Shores. 

The  National  Park  Service  recommenda- 
tions foresee  the  following  types  of  park 
usage  for  these  areas.  Intensive  beach  use 
would  be  made  of  the  area  between  Gary 
and  Ogden  D\ines  and  the  area  east  of  the 
Beverly  Shores  residential  development.  The 
sections  south  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune 
Acres,  and  the  smaller  parcels  Inland,  would 
be  preserved   as  natvural   areas  with  natvue 
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study  preserves  and  nature  trails.  The  unit 
■outh  of  the  railroad  and  the  Dune  Acres- 
State  park  section  would  be  used  as  a  nature 
center  with  associated  day  camps,  3routh 
camps,  and  picnic  site*  to  the  weait  and  with 
camping  grounds  and  the  park  headquarters 
to  the  east. 

The  rights  of  property  owners  will  be 
liberally  protected  in  the  admlnistraUon  bill 
by  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Cape  Cod 
formula,"  Jiut  as  was  provided  in  S.  660. 
This  formula  permits  owners  of  improved 
(I.e..  having  a  house  or  cottage  on  it)  resi- 
dential property  which  falls  within  the  park 
to  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  improved  property  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  as  long  as  he  or 
his  heirs  desire,  providing  the  use  is  con- 
jalstent  with  park  purposes  and  the  zoning 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior.  Or.  If  an  owner  wishes,  he  may 
•ell  his  improved  property  to  the  Oovern- 
ment outright,  or  sell  and  retain  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  noncommercial 
residential  purpoees  for  a  term  of  25  years 
or  less,  as  he  wishes.  Improved  residential 
pr<H>erty  owners  will  have  full  retention  and 
use  of  their  improved  property,  and  In  addi- 
tion, will  have  It  protected  from  further 
encroachment  by  commercial,  industrial  or 
residential  development. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  bill 
will  propose  that  the  Indiana  Emnes  State 
Park  be  made  a  part  of  the  national  lake- 
shore,  this  will  be  entirely  voluntary  under 
the  Cape  Cod  formula.  If  the  State  of 
Indiana  prefers  to  keep  an  Independent  State 
park,  then  agreements  will  be  negotiated 
between  the  State  and  the  National  Park 
Service  to  provide  for  oooperatlve  and  com- 
plementary development  and  administration 
of  the  entire  area. 

Vin.    S1VONO    PBOTXCTION    AGAINST    AIR    AND 
WATER  POLLUTION  NXCE88ART 

Of  course,  one  of  the  major  problems  af- 
fecting this  compromise  proposal  Is  the  poe- 
■Iblllty  that  pollution  from  the  Industrial- 
ized areas  In  the  dunes  will  destroy  the  rec- 
reational values  of  the  national  park.  The 
danger  of  such  pollution  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  reasons  for  our  plea  that  there 
ihould  be  no  Burns  Ditch  Harbor  and  no 
encouragement  whatsoever  of  industrializa- 
tion in  the  Dunes.  Nevertheless,  we  are  faced 
with  the  decision  to  pennlt  Industrialization 
In  the  unit  2  area  and  so  we  must  do  all 
that  U  possible  to  see  that  the  pollution 
will  be  controlled.  I  tUsctissed  this  matter 
at  length  with  the  repreeentatlves  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  White  House. 
and  they  agree  that  strong  action  must  be 
taken  against  poUutlon.  In  their  letter,  the 
Bureau  states: 

I  "Successful  functioning  of  the  proposed 
park  areas  for  public  reoreation  use  is  closely 
plated,  of  covu-se,  to  poeslble  adverse  effects 

E"  water  and  air  polluUon  that  might  result 
om  present  and  future  Industrialization 
the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  harbor  site. 
The  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  special  report 
dated  June  10.  1962  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  by  letter  of  August  8.  1962.  to  the 
Bureau  of   the  Budget,  has  indicated   that 

Ktential  water  and  air  pollution  from  exlst- 
(  and  ultimate  development  in  the  harbor 
»rea.  If  adequately  cootrolled.  should  not 
lerlously  Interfere  with  public  recreational 
tise  of  the  present  and  proposed  dune  park 
»rea  to  the  east.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Board  has  ade- 
^u4te  legislative  authority  to  require  abate- 
ftient  of  existing  and  potentUl  water  pollu- 
tion sources.  We  have  also  been  advised 
that  the  town  of  PorUg*  and  Porter  County 
bave  zoning  regulaUons  relating  to  air  poUu- 
tlon. and  that  the  SUta  of  Indiana  has  en- 
acted an  air  pollution  control  law  which  pro- 
tldes  a  legal  basis  for  effective  air  pollution 
Oontrol.  including  authority  for  the  SUte 
tto  Intervene  if  local  agencies  do  not  enforce 
tftieir  ordinances.     Olvea  adequate  enforce- 


ment of  controls  on  water  and  air  polltitkm 
emanating  from  sources  in  the  Burns  Ditch 
area — assurances  of  which  we  believe  should 
be  made  prerequisite  to  oonstructton  of  the 
Bums  Waterway  project — tt  would  appear 
that  adverse  effects  of  the  propoeed  harbor 
development  and  related  port  complex  on 
present  and  prospective  recreational  usee  tn 
the  area  would  not  be  substantial." 

I  believe  that  we  must  seek  full  assurance 
that  there  will  be  adequate  control  of  air 
and  water  pollution  In  the  area.  Legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  may  give  us 
satisfactory  protection,  but  if  not,  then  we 
may  have  to  consider  including  in  the  dunes 
lakeshore  bill  special  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  take  action  In  court 
against  pollution  offenders.  This  will  be 
extremely  important. 

IX.    TOUR  HELP  IS  NEKDEO 

I  hope  you  find  this  explanation  of  some 
help.  We  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  unit  2  by  Bethlehem 
Steel,  encouraged  by  the  officials  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  abandonment 
of  this  area  to  industrialization  by  the  ad- 
ministration. But  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  much  of  the  remaining  un- 
spoiled area  in  the  dunes.  Even  though  we 
have  promises  of  administration  support,  of 
course,  we  will  not  have  an  easy  road  In 
getting  the  park  bill  through  the  Congress. 
We  are  going  to  need  the  continued  active 
support  of  the  conservation  groups,  news- 
papers, and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cit.zens  who  love  beauty  and  want  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  heritage  for  the  people 
of  our  crowded  Nation  of  the  futiire.  If  we 
delay,  the  dunes  destroyers  will  move  into 
the  other  areas  which  are  now  marked  for 
rescue.  If  we  delay  long,  there  wlU  be  no 
dunes  left  to  save.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  help  us. 

Paul  H.  Douglas, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Exhibit  2 
Executive  Oftice  of  the  Presidxnt, 

Bureau  or  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.(^  September  24.  1961. 
Hon.  Cyrus  R.  Van< 
Secretary  of  the  A/my, 
Washington,  D.Cd 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  The  Department  of 
the  Army  submitted  on  June  27.  1962,  a  favor- 
able report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
Burns  Waterway  Harbor.  Ind.,  in  response  to 
resolutions  by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  T3S>.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  May  18,  1956,  and  June  27, 
1956,  respecUvely,  and  to  an  earlier  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
18,  1949.  Mr.  Califano'a  letter  of  August  20, 
1933.  submitted  a  revised  report  in  substitu- 
tion therefor. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  recommends,  sub- 
ject to  certain  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation, construction  of  a  deep-draft  har- 
bor near  Bums  Waterway  consisting  of  pro- 
tective breakwaters  with  shore  connections, 
approach  and  entrance  channels,  and  an 
outer  harbor  area  of  225  acres. 

Based  on  November  1961  price  levels,  the 
Federal  cost  for  construction  Is  estimated 
at  about  $25  million  and  annual  maintenance 
at  about  $100,000.  The  benefit-cost  ratio. 
based  on  a  60-year  period  of  analysis,  is  stated 
to  be  1.65. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  stipu- 
lates that,  prior  to  construction,  local  In- 
terests agree  to  meet  certain  stated  condi- 
tions of  cooperation.  lliese  conditions 
include  construction  of  one  fully  integrated 
steel  mill,  construction  of  east  and  west  shore 
connections  to  the  proposed  Federal  break- 
waters at  an  estimated  cost  of  M.6  million, 
and  provision  and  maintenance  at  local  ex- 
pense of  adequate  public  terminal  and  trans- 
fer facilities  open  to  all  on  equal  terms. 


Review  of  this  project  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  been  delayed  by  two  fac- 
tors. First,  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine 
In  detail  the  estimated  benefits  and  coeU 
used  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its  Initial 
report  In  determining  the  project's  economic 
Justification.  Second,  we  have  desired  to  give 
every  consideration  to  the  p>osslblllty  of  lo- 
cating the  project  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  maximum  area  possible  for  a 
national  lakeshore  dunes  area.  In  accord  with 
the  President's  stated  objective  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  March  1,  1962. 

In  an  effort  to  preserve  a  larger  area  for  a 
national  lakeshore  dunes  park,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  alternative  proposals  de- 
veloped by  the  Lake  Michigan  Regional 
Planning  Council  and  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council  which  would  place  the  harbor  inland 
and  westward  frcan  the  location  proposed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  has  analyzed  these  proposals  and 
has  pointed  out  the  greater  cost  and  lesser 
operating  efficiency  of  the  alternative  harbors 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  rejected 
both  by  the  Indiana  Port  Commission,  the 
local  sponsor  for  the  harbor,  and  the  two 
steel  companies  concerned.  Therefore,  the 
Department  has  Infcwmally  concluded  that 
the  alternative  harbors  could  not  be  recom- 
mended. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs 
in  this  conclusion. 

analysis  op  revised  report 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  his  revised  re- 
port, has  undertaken  a  detailed  review  of  the 
project  Justification,  taking  into  account  a 
number  of  questions  which  had  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  original  project  proposal.  As  a  result,  the 
revised  report  has  reduced  certain  estimated 
project  benefits.  These  reductions,  assuming 
one  Integrated  steel  mill  and  annual  ship- 
ments of  6  million  tons  of  coal  through  the 
harbor,  would  reduce  the  project  benefit-cost 
ratio  from  1.52  to  1.03.  The  revised  report 
assumes  two  Integrated  steel  mills  and  an 
average  annual  shipment  of  coal  through  the 
harbor  of  10  million  tons.  As  a  result  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  in  the  revised  report  is 
estimated  at  1.65. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  carefully 
reviewed  the  revised  report.  Our  conclusions 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Aside  from  the  assumptions  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  two  integrated 
steel  mills  and  the  volume  of  coal  shipments 
from  the  Bums  Ditch  Harbor,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  believes  that  the  net  saving  in 
vessel  movement  time  for  coal,  grain,  and 
general  cargo  used  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  excessive,  based  upon  a  full  review  of  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Great  Lakes  Tow- 
ing Co.  subsequent  to  completion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  revised  report.  In  addi- 
tion, this  information  indicates  that  the 
nimiber  of  tugs  currently  necessary  for  ves- 
sels equipped  with  bow  thrusters  Is  fewer 
than  assumed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
We  also  believe  that  the  cost  of  bow-thruster 
equipment  should  not  be  specifically  as- 
sessed against  the  cost  of  operating  in  the 
Calumet  River,  but  should  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  total  operating  cost  of  the  ves- 
sels on  which  such  equipment  la  Installed — 
as  would  normally  be  the  case  with  any  other 
vessel  Improvement.  Finally,  we  believe  a 
minor  additional  j^eductlon  in  benefits 
should  be  made  to  take  into  account  the 
lower  operating  cost  of  foreign  vonels  utilis- 
ing the  port. 

2.  The  revised  report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers assumes  the  need  for  a  harbor  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  requirements  or  two 
integrated  steel  mills  with  the  result  that 
the  assumed  benefits  due  to  the  construction 
of  a  public  harbor  are  Increased  from  $10 
to  $17  million.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  both  companies,  the  National  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  Bethlriiem  Steel  Co..  have 
stated  their  intention  to  add  basic  steel- 
making  facUitlee  to  the  rolling  and  finishing 
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mill*  now  In  operation  or  under  conatruc- 
Uon,  the  timing  to  be  determined  in  tbe 
Ugbt  of  economic  and  other  considerations. 
The  fact  that  timing  of  such  action  must 
necessarily  be  indefinite  Is  understandable. 
However,  this  consideration  Is  highly  impor- 
tant as  shlpmenu  into  the  harbor  of  iron 
ore.  limestone,  and  coking  coal,  which  oon- 
sUtu(e  the  underlying  Justification  for  the 
steel  mill  benefits  claimed,  are  dependent 
upon  the  construction  of  such  steelmaklng 
facilities.  We,  therefore,  believe  that  ex- 
plicit arrangements  should  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  obtain  more  spe- 
cific assurances  prior  to  submitting  an  ap- 
proprlaUon  request  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbor  based  upon  these 
assumptions. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  believes  that 
uncertainties  exist  with  respect  to  forecast- 
ing future  trends  in  coal  shipments  which 
have  been  assumed  in  the  revised  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  upward  re- 
vision contained  in  the  revised  report  is 
based  upon  a  projection  of  total  average 
annual  coal  shipments  of  24  million  tons 
from  ports  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  over  the  next  60  years  developed 
by  the  division  engineer  in  his  1961  coal 
traffic  analysis.  This  latter  report  was  de- 
veloped as  a  general  basis  for  analyzing 
various  harbor  project  propoeals  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  It  Is  noted,  however,  that 
coal  shipments  from  south  Lake  Michigan 
ports,  currently  about  (J  million  tons  an- 
nually, have  shown  no  significant  Increase 
since    1957. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable growth  of  coal  consumption  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  will  take  place,  particularly 
for  electric  power  generation  requirements, 
we  believe  that  an  assxunption  of  this  mag- 
nitude of  growth  should  be  based  upon  fur- 
ther study  by  aU  of  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned.  For  example,  recent  technologi- 
cal developments  in  rail  transportation  and 
electric  generation  and  transmission  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  fully  considered  in  the 
division  engineer's  coal  projection.  In  ad- 
-*lltlon,  we  believe  that  more  recent  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  posslbUlUes  of  nu- 
clear power  generation  in  the  area  should 
be  given  further  consideration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be- 
lieves that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
should  undertake  Immediately  &  review  In 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies  of  the  esUmates  contained  in  the 
1961  coal  traffic  analysis  with  a  view  to  an 
early  reappraisal  of  possible  coal  shipments 
from  southern  Lake  Michigan  ports  and  a 
determination  of  the  effect  upon  the  eco- 
nomic justification  of  the  harbor. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  ques- 
tioned the  assumption  underlying  the  report 
that,  should  the  overall  volume  of  ship- 
ments be  realized,  adequate  coal  transfer 
faculties  would  be  needed  at  both  Calumet 
Harbor  and  Bums  Waterway  Harbor. 

4.  The  Chief  of  Engineers'  report  states 
that  under  the  standards  for  project  formu- 
lation and  evaluation  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  permissible  to  use  a  100-year 
period  for  evaluation,  and  that  the  result- 
ing benefit -cost  ratio  would  be  increased 
by  about  30  percent.  Present  standards  do 
provide  that  the  economic  evaluation  of  a 
project  shall  encompass  the  period  <rf  time 
over  which  the  project  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  an  evaluation  period  of  up  to 
100  years  Is  permissible  where  appropriate. 
However,  in  a  project  such  as  this  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  over  a  period  of  as  much  as 
100  years  becomes  exceedingly  conjectural 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  remote 
future  conditions  such  as  projected  traffic 
patterns,  trends  In  vessel  development,  and 
transportation  technology.  Accordingly,  If 
an  evaluation  period  significantly  greater 
than  50  years  were  to  be  adopted  for  this 
project,  we  believe  it  should  be  based  on  a 


thorough  evaluation  and  fully  supported 
determination  of  physical  and  economic  use- 
fulness over  such  a  period. 

5.  In  the  I960  report  of  the  district  engi- 
neer on  the  Bums  Waterway  Harbor  project, 
the  economic  costs  of  shoreline  erosion  ex- 
pected to  result  to  the  west  of  the  proposed 
harbor  were  included  In  the  economic  eval- 
uation of  the  Federal  project.  In  his 
1961  report,  on  which  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  Is  based,  these  effects  are  not 
similarly  evaluated.  The  district  engineer 
notes,  however,  that  on  January  6.  1961.  a 
permit  was  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  Midwest  Steel  Division  of  National 
Steel  Corp.  to  construct  bulkheads  and  ri- 
parian fill  extending  3.600  feet  into  Lake 
Michigan.  In  his  Judgment,  this  bulkhead 
would  Intercept  the  littoral  drift  moving 
from  east  to  west  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  that  point.  His  report  notes 
that  matters  regarding  shore  erosion  due  to 
the  riparian  fill  and  its  bulkheads  concern 
the  shore  owners  and  the  permittee,  not  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  he  now  con- 
cludes that  any  shore  erosion  which  might 
occur  by  reason  of  construction  In  the  Bums 
Ditch  area  would  be  associated  with  the 
previously  approved  riparian  fill.  As  the 
erosion  would  not  b»  further  aggravated  by 
the  proposed  Burns  Harbor  breakwater,  no 
economic  cost  associated  with  beach  erosion 
Is  assessed  against  the  harbor.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  believes  this  treatment  to  be 
In  accord  with  normal  project  evaluation 
practice. 

6.  Questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  ability  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  finance 
on  a  self-liquidating  basis  the  transfer  and 
terminal  facilities  and  the  other  required 
Items  of  local  cooperation.  While  the  Indiana 
port  commission  Is  currently  obtaining  more 
definite  Information  on  this  matter  through 
contract  consultants,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  regard  the  formal  assurances 
that  have  been  given  by  the  Governor  of 
Indiana  as  adeqiiate  for  authorization  pur- 
poses and  In  keeping  with  established  prac- 
tice for  other  projects  of  this  type.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  firm  assurances  on  this 
matte'r  should  precede  consfuctlon  of  the 
harbor. 

XKCOMMENDSn     LAKESHOBX     AKXA 

In  recent  years,  several  legislative  Re- 
posals have  been  advanced  to  establish  an 
Indiana  dunes  national  lakeshore  to  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  remaining  undeveloped 
beaches,  dunes,  and  marshes  for  their  high 
natural  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreational 
values.  This  obJectlTe  was  endorsed  by  the 
President  In  his  message  on  conservation 
and  supported  by  this  administration  In 
conunents  on  legislation  before  the  87th 
Congress.  The  relationship  of  such  pro- 
posals to  development  of  a  port  and  Indus- 
trial complex  associated  with  the  proposed 
harbor  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
contention.  Of  particular  concern  was  pres- 
ervation of  one  tract  of  highly  desirable 
duneland  lying  immediately  adjacent  to  and 
east  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  harbor. 
Much  of  this  tract  recently  has  been  de- 
veloped by  its  owner,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  as  a  site  for  a  rolling  and  finishing  mill, 
leaving  only  about  675  acres  of  the  original 
2,054  acres  In  Its  natural  state.  The  com- 
pany has  Indicated  Its  Intention  to  use  this 
remaining  parcel  for  further  expansion  of 
its  facilities. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently reviewed  the  remaining  areas  of  In- 
diana dunes  to  determine  those  feasible  for 
incorporation  in  a  lakeshore  park.  While 
the  tracts  Inamedlately  adjacent  to  the  har- 
bor site  are  not  proposed  for  acquisition,  an 
area  fully  meeUng  the  established  criteria 
for  a  national  lakeshore  area  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  short- 
ly- 


It  la  the  President's  wish  to  see  a  deep- 
draft  harbor  for  Indiana  made  a  reality, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  as  mach 
as  possible  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  In- 
diana dunes  for  future  generations.  Early 
acquisition  of  remaining  dunes  and  natural 
areas  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  preserved 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Accordingly, 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  Con- 
gress give  early  consideration  to  both  harbor 
and  park  proposals  In  order  that  appropriate 
plans  for  a  balanced  development  of  this  Im- 
portant area  may  be  made. 

Successful  fimctionlng  of  the  proposed 
park  areas  for  public  recreation  use  is  close- 
ly related,  of  course,  to  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects of  water  and  air  pollution  that  might 
result  from  present  and  future  Industrializa- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  harbor 
site.  The  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  spe- 
cial report  dated  June  19,  1962,  to  the  Corp>s 
of  Engineers  and  by  letter  of  Augxist  8,  1962. 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Indicated 
that  potenUal  water  and  air  pollution  from 
existing  and  ultimate  development  In  the 
harbor  area,  if  adequately  controlled,  should 
not  seriously  interfere  with  public  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  present  and  proposed  dune 
park  area  to  the  east. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Indiana  Stream 
Pollution  Board  has  adequate  legislative  au- 
thority to  require  abatement  of  existing  and 
potential  water  pollution  soxirces.  We  have 
also  been  advised  that  the  town  of  Portage 
and  Porter  County  have  xonlng  regulations 
relating  to  air  pollution,  and  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  enacted  an  air  pollution  control 
law  which  provides  a  legal  basis  for  effective 
air  pollution  control,  including  authority  for 
the  State  to  Intervene  If  local  agencies  do 
not  enforce  their  ordinances.  Given  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  controls  on  water  and 
air  pollution  emanating  from  sources  in  the 
Burns  Ditch  area — assurance  of  which  we 
believe  should  be  made  prerequisite  to  con- 
struction of  the  Bums  Waterway  project — 
it  would  appear  that  adverse  effects  of  the 
proposed  harbor  development  and  related 
port  complex  on  present  and  prospective  rec- 
reational uses  in  the  area  would  not  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Administration  endorsed  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  would  go  far  In 
asserting  a  Federal  responsibility  to  prevent 
air  pollution  in  situations  of  this  kind  In 
the  event  that  effective  SUte  and  local  ac- 
tion has  not  been  taken. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends  the 
authorisation  of  the  Burns  Waterway  Harbor, 
provided  that  prlw  to  expenditure  of  funds 
for  construction,  local  Interests  furnish  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  items  of  local  cooperation 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will 
be  compiled  with  and  additionally  that: 

1.  Arrangements  and  schedules  for  provid- 
ing public  terminals  and  transfer  facilities 
are  adequate  to  support  the  traffic  on  which 
project  benefits  are  based  and  such  facilities 
will  be  financed  on  a  self-Uquldatlng  basis. 

2.  Water  and  air  pollution  sources  will  be 
controlled  to  the"  maximum  extent  feasible 
In  order  to  minimize  any  adverse  effects  on 
public  recreaUonal  areas  In  the  general  vi- 
cinity of  the  harbor. 

3.  There  will  be  construction  of  two  In- 
tegrated steel  mills  on  a  schedule  generally 
consistent  with  the  oomQletlon  of  the  har- 
bor— or  of  one  integrated  steel  mill  if  a  de- 
tailed study  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
traffic  related  to  the  other  naiU,  and  to  other 
transshipped  commodities,  clearly  supports 
economic  Justification  of  the  project.  The 
study  should  be  supplemented  by  an  ap- 
praisal in  collaboration  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies  of  prospective  coal  ship- 
ments through  the  proposed  harbor  with  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  other  possible 
alternative  modes  of  coal  movement  such  as 
barge-to-lake  vessel  transshipment. 
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Subject  to  these  imdeanstandings.  you  are 
advised  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  the  report  to  the  Congress. 
No  commitment,  however,  can  be  made  at 
this  time  as  to  when  any  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation would  be  submitted  for  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  If  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  since  this  would  be  governed  by 
the  President's  budgetary  objectives  as  deter- 
mined by  the  then  prevailing  fiscal  situa- 
tion. I 

I        Sincerely,  I ' 

BLun  B.  Staats, 

I  J    Deputy  Director. 

Exccimvz  OrncB  of  THaPBEsmnrr, 

BnaxAU  or  thx  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  24,  1963. 
Hqn.  Crtus  R.  Vance. 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Secketaxy:  In  connection  with 
thf  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  review  of  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Etiglneers  on  Burns 
Waterway  Harbor,  certain  Information  was 
requested  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
reinject  to  air  and  water  pollution  which 
might  be  expected  to  oocxir  in  connection 
with  the  industrialization  which  is  planned 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor. 

The  information  requested  was  primarily 
to  determine  If  the  expected  Industrializa- 
tion would  significantly  Impair  planned  rec- 
reational use  of  beach  and  dunes  areas  con- 
templated under  proposals  for  a  national 
lalceshore  area  In  that  vicinity.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  findings  of  the  Public  Health 
Setvlce  In  this  respect  U  set  forth  in  our 
clearance  letter  on  the  Burns  Waterway  Har- 
bor project  report. 

As  an  extension  of  their  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  potential  air  pollution  In  rela- 
tion to  proposed  recreational  development, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  recently  sub- 
mitted an  additional  report  on  the  possible 
additive  effect  on  air  pollution  levels  in  the 
Gary-East  Chicago  Euea  from  pollution  orig- 
inating In  the  vicinity  of  Burns  Waterway. 

We  suggest  that  this  letter  and  the  letter 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  attached,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  and  report  previously 
made  available  to  your  staff  on  pollution 
matters,  be  made  a  part  of  the  project  re- 
port document  on  the  Buxns  Waterway  Har- 
bor, j 
Sincerely,                 1 1 

Slmbk  B.  Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 

DcnutTMENT  or  Health,  Edu- 
i  cation.  and  welfare , 

'  Public  Health  Sesvice. 

Washington,  D.C.  September  23,  1963. 
Hon.  ^ERurr  Ookoon, 
Burrau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  PreMdent, 
Washington,  DC. 

DicAa  Mk.  Gordon  :  This  is  In  response  to  a 
request  from  your  staff  for  a  further  analysis 
and  Judgment  concerning  the  potential  air 
pollution  problems  associated  with  proposed 
Ind^trial  developments  along  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore  in  northern  Indiana,  and 
more  specifically  as  to  the  contribution  of  the 
proposed  Burns  Ditch  developments  to  air 
pollution  In  the  open  dunes  land  areas  Im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  Ogden  Dunes  and 
in  the  Gary-East  Chicago  area. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  brief  staff  memo- 
randiim  making  the  evaluation  requested. 
Necessarily,  because  of  limitations  of  time 
and  existing  available  data,  this  evaluation 
is  aot  nearly  as  complete  as  desirable. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  t>e  adequate  to 
bringing  into  focus  a  potentially  serious  air 
pollution  problem  and  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
an  extended  evaluation  would  merely 
sharpen  up  values  rather  than  change  them 
significantly. 

The  Gary -East  Chicago  area  Is  already  one 
of  the  more  highly  polluted  areas  In  the 


United  States  with  respect  to  airborne  par- 
ticulate matter.  Only  limited  information 
is  available  on  this  area  with  respect  to  air- 
borne concentrations  of  sulfur  oxides  pollut- 
ants; available  Information,  however,  would 
Indicate  that  such  pollution  is  already  at 
levels  sufficiently  high  to  be  of  concern. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  operated  by  governmental 
agencies  In  this  area  are  only  of  nominal 
extent.  The  city  of  East  Chicago  has  a 
program  which  employs  one  man  and  Gary 
Is  reported  to  be  developing  a  program.  The 
State  of  Indiana  is  developing  a  control  pro- 
gram under  recently  enacted  legislation  and 
ciurently  has  one  engineer  with  full-time 
activities  In  this  effort.  None  of  the  steel  pro- 
duction furnaces  in  the  Gary-East  Chicago 
area  have  air  pollution  control  equipment 
Installed  on  them  according  to  available  In- 
formation, although  we  understand  that  at 
least  two  of  the  companies  are  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  Installation  of  such  controls. 
In  addition.  In  this  area  there  are  other  large 
potential  sources  of  air  pollution  Including 
oil  refineries  and  utility  cdthpany  electric 
generating  stations. 

The  enclosed  memorandum  would  indicate 
that,  for  2  to  4  percent  of  the  time  (7  to 
14  days  per  year)  the  contribution  of  air- 
borne particulates  in  the  open  dunes  land 
area  west  of  Ogden  Dunes  from  the  proposed 
Bums  Ditch  Industrial  development  is  esti- 
mated at  400  to  800  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter;  somewhat  higher  levels  would  be  ex- 
pected in  the  community  of  Ogden  Dunes, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  1,000. 

Also  the  enclosed  memorandum  would 
indicate  that,  for  2  to  4  percent  of  the  time 
(7  to  14  days  per  year)  the  contribution  of 
airborne  particulates  in  the  Gary  area  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  Burns  Ditch  In- 
dustrial development  Is  estimated  at  200  to 
400  micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  This, 
added  to  existing  particulate  pollution, 
would  result  in  levels  in  the  range  of  400 
to  650  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  with 
occasional  levels  of  over  1,000. 

In  the  period  1957-61,  the  results  from 
the  National  Air  Sampling  Network  show 
an  average  particulate  loading  of  118  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  for  all  urban  stations, 
and  36  for  all  nonurban  stations.  In  the 
United  States  only  one  Jurisdiction  has 
established  standards  for  airborne  particu- 
lates: the  Oregon  State  standard  specifies 
maxima  of  150  and  250  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  above  normal  background  levels  for 
residential-commercial  and  for  heavy  In- 
dustrial land  use  areas  respectively. 

The  contribution  to  airborne  concentra- 
tions of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  Gary  area, 
from  the  Burns  Ditch  complex,  when  added 
to  existing  pollution  levels  would  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  24-hour  average  concen- 
trations of  0.2  to  0.7  part  per  million  for 
7  to  14  days  per  year.  These  concentrations 
would  exceed  those  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  official  agencies  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Recent  research 
resxilts  on  the  effects  of  sulfur  oxides  pol- 
lution on  human  health  give  Indication  of 
a  need  for  more  stringent  standards  for 
this  type  of  pollutant  than  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  past.  Somewhat 
lesser  concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide,  esti- 
mated at  0.13  to  0.16  part  p>er  million  may 
be  expected  to  result  in  the  open  ulunes 
land  area  west  of  Ogden  Dunes  from  ppera- 
tions  of  the  proposed  Burns  Ditch  Industrial 
development. 

Totally,  with  respect  to  air  pollution  In 
the  open  dunes  land  area  to  the  west  of 
Ogden  Dunes,  the  contribution  of  air  pollut- 
ants from  the  Biu-ns  Ditch  Industrial  de- 
velopment is  not  expected  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  any  public  recreational  uses.  How- 
ever, the  additive  effect  of  air  pollution  from 
the  proposed  Bums  Ditch  Industrial  de- 
velopment plus  existing  pollution  In  the 
Oary-Sast  Chicago  and  other  permanently 


inhabited  areas  may  be  expected  to  result 
in  a  potentially  serious  problem.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  alleviation  of  this  problem  can  be 
expected  to  require  much  greater  air  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  on  the  part  of  public 
agencies  and  Industry.  Satisfactory  control 
of  the  sulfur  oxides  problem  may  in  addition 
require  the  use  of  technology  which  Is  only 
now  under  development.  A  nxunber  of 
studies  are  currently  being  supported,  by 
both  Industry  and  public  agencies,  con- 
cerned with  improvement  of  technology  for 
removal  of  sulfur  from  fuels  and  for  re- 
moval of  sulfur  oxides  from  combustion 
gases.  Several  technically  promising  new 
processes,  designed  to  recover  elemental 
sulfur  or  sulfuric  acid  from  flue  gases,  are 
in  the  pilot  plant  stage  of  investigation  In 
this  and  in  other  countries. 

The  proposed  Burns  Ditch  industrial  devel- 
opment, the  proposed  Indiana  Dunes  lake- 
shore,  and  the  existing  Indiana  Dxmes  State 
Park,  are  all  In  Porter  Coimty,  Ind.  Adja- 
cent to  the  west  In  Lake  Covmty  are  located 
Hammond,  Whiting,  East  Chicago,  Gary,  and 
other  highly  industrialized  areas.  Imme- 
diately across  the  State  line  In  Illinois,  Is  the 
highly  Industrialized  Chicago  metropolitan 
complex.  For  this  entire  area  the  ideal  air 
pollution  control  district  should  be  Inter- 
state in  character  and  encompass  the  sources 
of  potential  pollution  and  the  areas  affected. 
As  an  alternate  to  a  multlcounty  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  district,  the  creation 
of  which  might  take  years  of  negotiations, 
the  State  of  Indiana  should  be  able  In  a 
reasonably  short  time,  to  establish  a  bl- 
county  air  pollution  control  district  com- 
prising all  of  major  portions  of  Lake  and 
Porter  Counties  which,  by  virtue  of  involving 
a  large  enough  population  and  tax  base, 
should  be  a  viable  entity.  If  this  air  pollu- 
tion control  district  were  to  adopt  and 
enforce  regulations  reasonably  directed  to 
the  control  of  air  i>ollutlon  in  the  district, 
then  air  pollution  problems  of  the  area 
could  be  alleviated.  In  addition  to  tax  sup- 
port within  the  two  counties.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  assiune  that  additional  finan- 
cial support  might  be  forthcoming  from  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and.  should  pending  legis- 
lation be  enacted,  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  technical  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  loan  of  equipment  and  personnel, 
should  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  both 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Regulatory  control  of  air  pollution  In  this 
blcouuty  area  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  accomplish  if  it  involved  Individual  par- 
ticipation by  the  multiplicity  of  cities,  towns, 
and  unincorporated  areas  in  the  two  coun- 
ties. Some  of  these  have  air  pollution  con- 
trol ordinances  and  regulations;  others  do 
not.  In  those  which  have  them,  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  are  not  iinlform. 
Many  of  these  communities  do  not  have  a 
p>opulatlon  or  tax  base  large  enough  to  sup- 
port an  adequate  program.  Collectively, 
however,  they  could  work  out  both  sbort- 
and  long-range  control  programs  with  the 
major  industries  in  the  two  counties  which 
would,  over  a  period  of  years,  achieve  the 
desired  objective. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  G.  Mackenzie. 
Chief,  Division  of  Air  Pollution. 


Staff  Memorandum 
Division  of  Air  Pollution^Evaluation  of 

THE^f  ONTRIBUTION   OF  THE   BxntirS   DiTCH 

Development  to  Air  Pollution  in  Arsas 
TO  THE  West  of  Ogden  Dunes 

1.  This  report  Is  supplemental  to  the  In- 
formation contained  In  Mr.  V.  O.  MacKen- 
zle's  letter  to  Mr.  D.  E.  Bell,  dated  Augxist  20. 
1962.  The  analysis  Is  based  on  a  compcu'lson 
of  the  situation  for  winds  from  the  east  as 
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compared  to  winds  from  the  west  as  previ- 
ously studied  In  relation  to  the  dimes  area. 

a.  The  basic  components  affecting  result- 
ing pollution  levels  are  four:  (a)  frequency 
of  winds  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
source  to  the  receptor;  (b)  frequency  of 
winds  such  that  Individual  effects  of  the 
sources  are  additive;  <c)  wind  speed;  and 
(d)  background  levels  at  the  receptor.      ^^^^ 

8.  Mr.  MacKenzle's  letter  of  August  30, 
1982  and  attachments  Indicated  the  follow- 
ing for  the  dunes  area  pollution  problem: 

I  a )  Frequency  of  winds  from  the  proposed 
Industrial  area  to  the  dunes  area  equal  to 
5  to  7  percent. 

(b)  Frequency  of  winds  such  that  effects 
of  sources  are  additive  equal  to  1  to  2  percent. 
Pollution  levels  resulting  from  this  are 
shown  In  tab  O.  Indicating  particulate  levels 
of  SOO-000  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  and 
SOt  levels  of  0.06  to  0.18  part  per  million. 

(c)  Wlndspeed  of  8  to  11  miles  per  hour 
during  the  recreation  season. 

(d)  Normal  background  levels  of  50  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  particulate  with 
occasional  levels  of  100  to  150  ^/*.  Data 
for  background  levels  for  sulfur  dioxide  are 
not  available,  but  would  be  expected  gen- 
erally to  be  qxilte  low. 

4.  Comparison  of  these  four  factors  for 
the  are*  to  the  west  of  Bums  Ditch  Indicates 
the  following : 

(a)  Frequency  of  winds  from  the  proposed 
Indiiatrlal  area  toward  Gary  equal  to  about 
11  percent.  Note  that  this  Is  the  average 
figure  for  the  year  and  not  just  during  the 
summer  as  was  used  to  evaluate  the  recrea- 
tional aspect  of  the  Dunes  area  to  the  east. 
This  compcu-es  with  5  to  7  percent  previously 
or  an  Increase  of  80  percent  or  so. 

(b)  Frequency  of  winds  such  that  effects 
are  additive  is  estimated  to  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  general  wind  data  as 
previously  or  roughly  2  to  4  percent. 

(c)  Wind  speed  of  11  to  13  miles  per  hour. 
This  would  resxilt  In  an  estimated  30  percent 
reduction  In  pollution  levels  from  the  Bums 
Ditch  lnd\i8trlal  complex  as  shown  In  3(b) 
above.  Resulting  levels  In  the  open  dunes- 
land  area  to  the  west  of  Ogden  Dunes  could 
range  from  400  to  800  /«g/m»  for  particulate 
and  0.13  to  0.16  part  per  million  for  SO,  and 
In  the  Gary  area  would  range  from  200  to 
400  11%/va.'  for  particulate  and  0.06  to  0.13 
part  per  million  for  SO,.  The  concentra- 
tions In  Ogden  Dunes,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  1,000.  would  be  higher  than  In 
the  open  dunesland  to  the  west. 

(d)  Backroimd  levels  for  particulate  In 
the  Gary  area  average  In  the  range  of  200 
to  250  sg/m*  and  10  percent  of  the  time 
they  exceed  2SO-500  itg/m}.  Sulfur  dioxide 
data  for  the  Gary  area  are  limited.  Data 
from  Chicago  would  Indicate  this  to  average 
about  0.1  part  per  million  with  0.6  part  per 
million  being  exceeded  10  percent  of  the 
time  for  24-hcrur  averaging  periods. 

(e)  When  the  winds  are  from  the  west, 
they  pass  over  Gary  before  arriving  at  the 
open  dunesland  area  to  the  west  of  Ogden 
Dunes.  Because  of  diffusion,  the  concen- 
trations of  pollutants  in  the  open  dunes- 
land area  should  under  these  circumstances 
be  lower  than  those  in  Gary  itself.  The 
order  of  magnitude  should  be,  for  particu- 
late matter,  an  average  of  under  100  ii%/td* 
with  values  for  10  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
160-200  ^/m»  range.  As  noted  above,  there 
is  insufficient  data  to  estimate  sulfur  dioxide 
levels  with  a  wind  from  the  west. 

6.  Siimmarlzlng  this  data,  the  following  is 
Indicated : 

A.  Open  dunesland  area  to  the  west  of 
Ogden  .Dunes. 

(a)  PairtictUate:  For  from  2  to  4  percent  of 
the  time  (7  to  14  days  per  year)  the  con- 
trtbutlon  of  particulate  to  this  area  from  the 
Bums  Ditch  industrial  complex  could  result 
In  levels  of  from  400  to  800  >tg/m». 

(b)  Sulfur  Dioxide:  For  from  2  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  time  (7  to  14  days  per  year)  the 


contribution  of  sulfur  dioxide  to  this  area 
from    the    Bums    Ditch    Induatrlal    complex 
could  result  In  levels  of  from  O.IS  to  0.1C 
part  per  million. 
B.  Gary,  Ind.: 

(a)  Particulate:  For  from  2  to  4  percent  of 
the  time  (7  to  14  days  per  year)  the  con- 
tribution of  particulate  In  the  Gary  area 
from  the  Burns  Ditch  Industrial  complex 
could  be  200  to  400  s«/m*.  This,  when 
added  to  the  background,  would  result  in 
levels  In  the  range  of  400  to  650  sg/m*  on 
about  7  to  14  days  of  the  year  with  occasion- 
al levels  over  1,000  sg/m*. 

(b)  Sulfur  dioxide:  Oontrlbutlon  to  levels 
EMtch  complex  would  reach  0.06  to  0.13  part 
per  million  on  from  7  to  14  days  per  year. 
Added  to  the  background,  this  would  resxilt 
In  levels  in  the  range  of  0.2  to  0.7  part  per 
million  for  a4-hour  averaging  periods. 
Short-term  levels  as  high  as  2  parts  per  mil- 
lion might  be  expected  to  occur,  particularly 
during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr  Jack- 
son], with  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  and  our  good  neighbor 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  Is  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  national  lake- 
shore  park  in  the  Indiana  Dunes.  I  am 
pleased,  too.  that  the  bill  ts  strongly 
supported  by  the  administration. 

As  my  colleague  and  I  said  in  a  Joint 
statement,  this  bill  allows  Indiana  to 
have  a  national  •irfeshore  development 
without  hampering  its  chances  for  a 
deepwater  i)ort. 

But  the  important  point  that  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind  is  that  by  spon- 
soring this  bill  we  are  recognizing  the 
great  need  for  having  a  park  along  Lake 
Michigan.  The  park  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  need  to  preserve  the  dunes  and 
because  we  must  provide  recreational 
land  and  clean  beaches  for  our  expand- 
ing population. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pointed  out  in  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, there  are  about  6.5  million  people 
living  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes.  We  may  have  8  million 
within  that  radius  by  1980. 

When  we  have  that  many  people  close 
to  an  area  that  is  blessed  with  forests 
and  wild  flowers  and  plants.  living  crea- 
tures, unspoiled  natural  dunesland, 
warm  water,  and  wide  beaches,  we  have 
a  happy  combination.  I  believe  we  must 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  to  pro- 
vide all  the  recreational  and  educational 
benefits  for  the  people  of  Indiana  that 
we  can  possibly  provide. 

Most  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
park  area  can  visualize  a  national  park, 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  particularly  anx- 
ious that  this  legislation  be  passed. 

Naturally,  once  the  bill  is  sent  to  com- 
mittee and  hearings  are  held,  there  will 
be  additions  and  subtractions.  But  our 
main  concern  is  providing  as  many  acres 
of  recreation  land  as  we  can  without 
causing  any  unnecessary  harm  to  indus- 
try or  to  any  property  owners  and  resi- 
dents of  the  area. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  bill  Is 
that  it  offers  persons  whose  property 
may  be  included  in  the  park  area  the 
option  of  remaining  or  having  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  other  property  for 
than.  The  bill  also  offers  the  State  of 
Indiana  the  o?>tion  of  including  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  State  Park  in  the  national 
park. 


In  all,  this  legislation  is  a  good  frame- 
work in  which  to  begin  our  discrissions 
over  the  exact  specifications  the  park 
shall  have.  I  feel  that  the  proper  next 
step  would  be  for  all  persons  interested 
in  the  park  to  make  their  views  known 
when  the  committee  holds  hearings  on 
this  legislation. 


IMPOSITION  OP  QUOTA  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  IMPORTS  OP  POREIGN 
RESIDUAL  FUEL  OH^— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  September  26.  October  2.  and 
October  10,  1963.  the  names  of  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Bttrdick, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Grue- 
NiNG,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MxTNDT,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Yarborough.  and  Mr.  Yoitno  of  North 
Dakota,  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2185)  to  impose 
quota  limitations  on  imports  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil.  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  September  26,  1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1064)  to  amend  the  act  redefining  the 
units  and  establishing  the  standards  of 
electrical  and  photometric  measurements 
to  provide  that  the  candela  shall  be  the 
unit  of  luminous  intensity. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H Jl.  2268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urs. 
Geneva  H.  Trisler;  and 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton.  Jr. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

ilR.  7195.  An  act  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
relating  to  the  Federal-aid  highway  S3r8tems; 
and 

H  J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  aUot- 
ments  for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 


REVIEW  OP  ST.  LAWRENCE-GREAT 
LAKES  SEAWAY 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   the 
St.    Lawrence-Great    Lakes    Seaway    is 

presently  realizing  only  a  modest  pro- 
portion of  available  traffic  despite  abun- 
dant economic  activity.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  seaway  will  reach  its  esti- 
mated potential  in  1965  of  66.2  million 
tons.    At  existing  toll  rates,  50  million 
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tons  a  year  are  needed  to  liquidate  the 
$130  million  invested  in  the  seaway. 
With  proper  assistance,  seaway  traffic 
can,  at  existing  toll  rates,  assure  cov- 
erage of  the  full  cost  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  a  sea- 
way with  an  impressive  future.  With- 
out corrective  measures,  the  seaway  will 
fall  into  functional  obsolescence  far 
short  of  its  50-year  accounting  lifetime. 
So  far  this  year,  the  total  tonnage  of, 
the  seaway  is  18  percent  ahead  of  last 
year,  which  was  25,593,600  tons.  To 
grow  to  this  figure  from  a  starting  point 
of  11  million  tons  in  a  5 -year  period  is 
a  real  accomplishment. 

The  response  to  the  seaway  opening 
by  shippers  has  been  slow,  but  encour- 
aging. Total  cargo  in  1962  increased 
over  1960  by  5,283,254  tons,  and  was  over 
double  the  tonnage  moved  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  system  in  1958,  the  year 
previous  to  the  seaway  opening.  This 
steady  upward  spiral  of  shipping  activi- 
ties on  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
navigation  in  fact  has  had  marked  eco- 
nomic effects  upon  the  industries  and 
citizens  of  the  midcontinent  region. 

Mr.  President,  if  industrial  growth, 
both  phinned  and  actual,  is  a  measure 
of  ecohomic  activities  generated  through 
improvements  in  transportation  systems, 
we  should  take  notice  of  a  recent  market 
survey  which  determined  that  the  top 
managers  of  American  industry  today 
are  looking  to  the  east-north-central 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin  with  the  greatest  favor  for 
locating  their  new  plants. 
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I.    ACHIEVKKXNTS 


It  has  permitted  the  import  of 
iron  ore  to  the  steel  mills  of  the  Great 
Lakes  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  the  need 
for  new  sources  of  ore  became  critical. 
"  Second.  It  has  provided  a  less  expen- 
sive rate  for  the  farmers'  produce,  par- 
ticularly grain.  For  instance,  in  the  To- 
ledo area,  the  farmers  have  averaged  6 
cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  grain 
for  shipping  directly  through  the  port. 

Third.  It  has  stimulated  the  export  of 
general  cargo  from  those  previously 
land-locked  regions. 

Fourth.  It  serves  the  military  needs  in 
time  of  p>eace  and  war  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  military  goods,  and  by  providing 
an  additional  1,000  miles  of  protected 
passage,  and  by  allowing  shipyards  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  expand  production 
of  vessels. 

Fifth.  It  has  generated  aid  in  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs  and  the  expansion  of  trade. 

n.    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  the  major  problem  af- 
fecting the  normal  growth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Seaway  system  is 
elemental — it  is  a  lack  of  regional  indus- 
trial response  to  the  advantages  of  in- 
ternational shipping  through  the  sea- 
way. Americans  are  not  using  the  wa- 
terways. The  reasons  underlying  this 
basic  principle  are : 

First.  Imbalance  in  inland  freight- 
rate  schedules  favoring  east  coast  and 
gulf  coast  ports  precludes  the  seaway's 
realization  of  its  full  potential. 

Second.  Government  cargoes  origi- 
nating in  the  midcontinent  region  are 
being  routed  to  North  Atlantic  and  gulL- 


ports.  Out  of  a  total  of  22.8  million  tons 
of  freight  moved  by  the  Government  in 
1962,  only  160.000  tons  moved  through 
the  seaway.  Much  of  this  cargo  moved 
overland  to  these  competing  ports 
through  the  mechanism  of  section  22 
freight  rates.  Since  the  seaway's 
opening,  lake  port  efforts  to  secure  their 
proper  share  of  Government  cargo,  es- 
timated to  be  1  million  tons  annually, 
have  been  completely  frustrated  by  rates 
created  through  this  particular  section 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  A 
flood  of  these  rates  in  the  last  2  years 
affecting  movements  of  Go^rnment  car- 
go from  the  Great  Lahfe  area  to  the 
North  Atlantic  ports  has  diverted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  system.  Last  year, 
only  160,000  tons  of  defense  and  aid 
cargo  out  of  an  anticipated  1  million 
tons  was  shipped  through  the  seaway. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
Isick  of  midcontinent  response  to  the 
economy  of  seaway  shipping.  It  has 
been  virtually  impossible  in  many  cases 
to  change  ingrained  shipping  customs, 
in  order  to  guide  industries  to  trade 
routes  of  economic  advantage.  Indus- 
tries lack  knowledge  concerning  the 
services  available  in  Great  Lakes  ports. 
European  exporters  and  importers  sim- 
ilarly lack  knowledge  of  the  strategic 
location  of  the  Great  Lakes  States  as 
international  distribution  points  for 
goods. 

U.S.  traffic  management  is  largely 
confined  to  only  domestic  shipments, 
with  the  result  that  export  prices  on 
goods  on  a  basis  of  total  cost  at  destina- 
tion are  rarely  offered,  apparently  be- 
cause American  firms  are  uncertain  of 
their  trtiffic  scales. 

European  selling  efforts  based  upon 
f.o.b.  terms  of  sale  deprive  American 
exporters  of  virtually  their  one  and  only 
cost-cutting  tool — economic  inland  and 
ocean  routes  which  would  place  them  on 
equal  footing  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

m.    REMEDIES 

Government  traffic  management  agen- 
cies must  be  educated  to  the  cost-saving 
values  of  using  the  seaway. 

Inland  carriers  must  be  influenced  and 
controlled  in  their  ratemaking  negotia- 
tions, to  insure  equal  opportunity  for 
all. 

Seaway  tools  must  be  maintained  at 
their  present  level,  as  increased  charges 
would  surely  preclude  development  of 
new  cargo  movements  through  the  sea- 
way. 

Federal  legislation  must  be  enacted  to 
restrict  those  uses  of  section  22,  which 
deprive  the  St.  Lawrence -Great  Lakes 
system  of  Its  logical  share  of  military 
cargoes. 

Enlightenment  of  American  managers 
to  the  economic  facts  of  life  must  not  be 
left  solely  to  port  organizations.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  programs,  both 
national  and  regional,  must  be  acceler- 
ated to  influence  the  movement  of  cargo 
away  from  routes  of  economic  disad- 
vantages— which  can  be  done  only 
through  the  proper  education  of  export- 
ers and  importers  to  the  inherent  advan- 
tages of  seaway  shipping. 


There  must  be  some  changes  in  the 
national  policies  toward  seaway  devel- 
opment. The  commerce  clause  in  the 
Constitution  delegates  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  regidate  interstate 
commerce;  and  in  1865,  the  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  that  clause  to  in- 
clude control  over  all  interstate  naviga- 
ble waters.  With  the  exclusion  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  dredging  services  in 
port  channels,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
generally  left  seaway-port  development 
entirely  to  local  initiative  in  the  vari- 
ous ports,  which  is  traditionally  under- 
manned, underfinanced,  and  continually 
vmder  fire. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  imder  the  chair- 
rfanship  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson]  decided  to  study 
the  present  status  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  with  the  view  of 
learning  of  its  achievements,  its  prob- 
lems, and  needed  rememes.  This  un- 
dertaking by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  a  worthy  one,  and  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, produce  results  beneficial  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  agreed  to  conduct  hearings  in 
regard  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  at  various  points  on  the  lakes 
and  on  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining — 

First.  What  have  thus  far  been  the 
achievements  of  the  seaway? 

Second.  What  are  its  problems? 

Third.  What  cures,  if  any.  to  solve 
these  problems  can  be  provided  by  Con- 
gress? 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  from 
the  Great  Lakes  States  and  from  the 
States  contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  to  the  contemplated  study.  Its 
objective  is  excellent;  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  approving  the  project  and  going  for- 
ward with  it. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACIUTIES 
AND  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 

HEALTH  CENTERS  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1963— CONFERENCE 
REPORT  (H.  REPT.  NO.  862) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1576)  to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  cen- 
ters and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  assistance  in  improv- 
ing mental  health  through  grants  for 
construction  and  initial  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  S.  1576  authorized  $423 
million  for  the  construction  of  facilities^ 
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for  the  mentally  re^rded  and  the  men- 
tally ill  and  for  training  grants,  research, 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicf^pped. 

For  these  purposes,  the  conference 
agreement  authorizes  $329  million,  a  de- 
crease of  $94  million  for  construction  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  an 
increase  of  $91  miUion  over  the  amounts 
for  construction  in  the  House  amend- 
ment 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  authorized  funds  for  the 
Initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  These  provisions  have 
been  deleted  by  the  conference  substi- 
tute as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
opposition  to  these  provisions. 

The  total  authorization  of  S.  1576  in 
the  conference  substitute  amounts  to 
$329  million  divided  among  three  titles: 

TTTLB   1 C0NST«TJCT10N    OF    RESEARCH    CENTERS 

AND      FACmnES      rOR      THE      MENTALLY      RE- 
TARDED 

Part  A  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $26  million  over  the  4-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1963.  for  proj- 
ect grants  to  pay  for  a  maximum  of  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing  re- 
search centers  that  would  develop  new 
Itnowledge  for  preventing  and  combating 
mental  retardation. 

Part  B  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $32.5  million  over  the  4-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1963,  for  proj- 
ect grants  to  pay  for  a  maximum  of  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing  col- 
lege or  university  associated  facilities  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Part  C  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $67.5  million  over  the  4 -year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1964,  for  form- 
ula grants  to  be  allocated  among  the 
States  to  pay  33  Va  to  66^^  percent  of  the 
costs  of  constructing  public  and  other 
nonprofit  facilities  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded. 

TITLE    n CONSTRTJCnON     OF     MENTAL     HEALTH 

CENTERS 

This  title  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $150  inillion  during  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1964,  for 
formula  grants  to  be  allocated  among 
the  States  to  pay  33  Va  to  66%  percent  of 
the  costs  of  constructing  public  and 
other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers. 

TTfLE  rn TSAINnfG  OF  TEACHERS  OF  MENTALLT 

RETARDED      A nU*  OTHER      HANDICAPPED     CHIL- 
DREN 

This  title  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $47  million  over  the  3  years 
beginning  July  1,  1963.  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  existing  programs  for 
training  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  deaf  children  and  to  ex- 
pand these  programs  to  include  the 
training  of  teachers  of  other  handi- 
capped children. 

This  title  would  also  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $6  million  over  the  3 
years  beginning  July  1,  1963,  to  finance 
grants  for  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

In  order  to  fully  implement  section 
301 — training  of  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children— it  is  desirable  to  take 


advantage  of  the  many  fine  undergrad- 
uate senior-year  programs  in  the  various 
areas  of  handicaps  wliich  lead  to  cer- 
tification in  the  specialty  at  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  level  or  to  certification 
at  the  masters  degree  level. 

Experience  with  the  Public  Law  87- 
276  program  for  training  teachers  of  the 
deaf  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  teacher-trainees  are  at  the 
senior-year  undergraduate  level.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  situation  with  respect 
to  need,  opportunity,  and  demand  would 
be  somewhat  similar  in  other  areas  of 
the  handicapped.  In  a  balanced  na- 
tional program  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  number  of  qualified  teachers  avail- 
able and  the  number  needed  in  each  area 
of  the  handicapiJed.  provision  should  be 
made  to  take  advantage  of  strong  exist- 
ing senior-year  undergraduate  training 
programs  as  well  as  graduate  programs. 
We  expect  that  the  additional  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  program  of  training 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  will  be 
used  for  training  the  teachers  them- 
selves, rather  than  graduate  students: 
at  least  until  the  needs  for  teachers  of 
the  handicapped  have  been  met. 

Under  the  program  of  training  teach- 
ers for  the  deaf,  an  advisory  committee 
was  created  which  has  been  of  great 
value  in  implementing  the  program.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Commissioner  of  Eklu- 
cation  will  appoint  advisory  committees, 
similar  to  the  committee  for  the  deaf 
program,  in  other  areas  of  the  handi- 
capped to  assist  him  in  implementing 
this  program. 

May  I  say  that  the  enactment  into  law 
of  8.  1576  will  represent  a  legislative 
landmark  In  the  history  of  the  eountry 
with  respect  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  men- 
tally ill  and  with  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapp>ed  children. 

For  too  long  we  have  neglected  the 
mentally  retarded.  Our  research  facili- 
ties to  develop  new  knowledge  in  pre- 
venting mental  retardation  and  our 
present  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  are  grossly  Inadequate. 
These  deficiencies  will  be  remedied  as 
the  programs  authorized  by  S.  1576  are 
implemented. 

The  concept  of  treating  those  afflicted 
with  mental  illness  In  community  men- 
tal health  centers  has  proven  its  success 
In  a  number  of  locations  across  the  coun- 
try. This  legislation  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  additional 
community  centers  in  all  of  the  States 
so  that  we  can  drastically  reduce  the 
prolonged  period  of  disability  now  asso- 
ciated with  mental  illness.  The  popula- 
tion of  our  people  relegated  to  enormous 
mental  hospitals  in  isolated  locations — 
where  individual  care  and  treatment  are 
almost  impossible — will  gradually  be  de- 
creased. We  will  offer  new  hope  to  those 
who  in  the  past  have  been  largely  our 
forgotten  people. 

Approximately  half  of  all  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  United  States  are  reported 
to  be  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill.  Over 
1  million  patients  are  treated  each  year 
in  public  and  private  hospitals  at  a  cost 
of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  Is  borne  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. In  terms  of  days  of  service,  more 
hospital  care  is  provided  for  patients  suf- 


fering from  psychiatric  illnesses  than  for 
patients  of  all  other  diagnoses  together. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  hos- 
pitalization provided  is  little  more  than 
custodial  in  nature. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  community 
mental  health  centers  authorized  by  S. 
1576  will  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  the 
majority  of  patients  afflicted  with  mental 
illness.  The  State  mental  hospital  as 
we  know  it  today  will  no  longer  exist 
because  It  will  be  a  different  type  of 
institution  for  those  selected  patients 
who  need  specialized  types  of  care  and 
treatment. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  use  Its  existing 
authorities  and  resources  In  addition  to 
S.  1576  in  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  press  forward 
with  all  possible  speed  to  alleviate  the 
disability  and  decrease  the  expense  that 
is  caused  by  mental  Illness. 

The  community  mental  health  center, 
as  a  vehicle  for  u  truly  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  program,  will 
become  the  focus  of  community  activity 
in  the  mental  health  field. 

As  such  It  will  imdoubtedly  develop  as 
the  future  base  of  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  In  the  community 
mental  health  area.  This  may  take 
place  by  utilizing  several  existing  legis- 
lative and  programmatic  mechanisms. 

A  vital  partnership  can  be  developed 
by  collaborative  undertakings  between 
the  community  mental  health  center 
and  the  existing  centers  of  research  and 
training  In  our  universities  throughout 
the  country.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
while  providing  services  for  the  popula- 
tion served,  the  center  would  be  in  a 
unique  jsosition  to  carry  on  research  in 
new  and  developing  areas  of  interest, 
such  as.  new  therapeutic  practices  as 
well  as  field  and  demonstration  studies 
which  would  make  effective  use  of  the 
center's  unique  capabilities  as  a  base  of 
epidemiological  and  field  clinical  re- 
search. 

These  centers,  located  as  they  will  be 
at  the  community  level,  will  provide  re- 
sources for  the  demonstration  of  true 
public  and  private  interagency  co- 
ordination and  collaboration  as  well  as  a 
base  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  new 
information  regarding  new  developments 
in  the  mental  health  field.  The  centers 
will  be  the  ideal  site  for  training  a 
variety  of  professional  and  subprofes- 
sional  personnel.  This  includes  family 
physicians  and  other  doctors  who  will 
have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  treat 
their  own  patients,  but  to  receive  needed 
training  In  expanding  their  mental 
health  skills. 

As  recently  demonstrated  so  vividly  in 
the  administration  of  the  mental  health 
planning  grants,  programs  of  this  na- 
ture bring  forth  Increased  requests  from 
the  States  for  professional  and  technical 
assistance  of  all  kinds.  I  believe  we 
would  be  remiss  were  we  not  to  encourage 
the  support  of  training,  research,  and 
demonstrations  to  be  carried  out  with 
these  community  mental  health  centers 
as  a  base. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
Is  signed  by  all  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  by  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  understand  that 
among  those  representing  the  Senate  at 
the  conference  were  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  LMr.  Tower].  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  now  informed  the  Senate 
that  a  unique  unanimity  has  been 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence report;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  Again  the  Senator  from 
California  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  repwrt. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNIST  FUTURE  NEED  FOR 
U5.   WHEAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  limita- 
tion which  has  been  a,greed  to  is  for  3 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  very  real  prospect  that  the 
UjBJBJI.  may  be  Intei-ested  In  buying 
American  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products  in  the  future  at  the  subsidy 
price,  the  world  price. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  we 
should  clearly  understand  in  deciding 
whether  such  a  policy  would  be  good  or 
bad  for  the  free  world.  The  facts  are 
these: 

First.  The  Soviet  Union  has  become  a 
major  exporter  of  grains,  especially 
wheat.  It  has  greatly  Increased  its  ex- 
port of  wheat  In  recent  years.  By  last 
year,  these  grain  exports  had  risen  to  7.8 
million  tons,  a  50-percent  increase  in  5 
years. 

Second.  This  huge  increase  in  exports 
has  taken  place,  although  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  has  reported  that 
the  Russians  have  not  had  a  good  grain 
crop  since  1958. 

Third.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there 
Is  any  shortage  of  wheat  for  food  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  experts  from  the 
State  Department  and  elsewhere  assure 
us  that  the  Soviets  have  ample  food  sup- 
plies. There  has  been  no  report  of  ra- 
tioning In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  No  American  knows  reliably 
how  much  wheat  was  produced  in  the 
UJSfiJR.  last  year. 

WHEAT    FOR    tXTOKt 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  It  seems 
logical  that  the  U.S.S.R.  needs  this  addl- 
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tional  wheat,  not  for  the  sake  of  feeding 
starving  humanity,  but  in  order  to  keep 
its  heavy  export  commitments  to  its 
satellites  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Cuba. 

It  is  also  evident  that  this  additional 
wheat — including  the  vast  amount  from 
Canada  and  Australia — might  put  Rus- 
sia in  a  position  to  drive  a  tough  unify- 
ing bargain  with  the  Red  Chinese. 

Experts  differ  on  whether  or  not  the 
Russian  drop  in  grain  production  this 
year  is  likely  to  become  chronic. 

V.S.S.R.   MAT    NEED    VS.   WHEAT   IN    FUTURE 

German  experts  told  former  Chancel- 
lor Konrad  Adenauer  last  week  that  the 
UB5.R.  will  continue  to  suffer  from  low 
production.  These  German  experts 
based  their  estimates  on  two  facts :  First, 
the  soil  in  the  virgin  steppes  can  bring 
in  only  two  or  three  crops  before  a  year 
of  failure;  second,  the  UJS.S.R.  which 
once  Imported  a  considerable  amount  of 
rice  from  Red  China,  no  longer  is  get- 
ting it. 

There  Is  the  additional  established 
fact  that  collectivized  farming  has  failed 
the  Communists  dismally  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
hardly  expect  to  reverse  this  situation 
in  the  near  future.  The  prime  cause  of 
the  collectivized  agricultural  failures  is 
the  lack  of  incentive  for  the  farmer  to 
produce  when  he  does  not  own  his  farm. 
To  correct  this  basic  defect  under  com- 
munism is  like  making  water  rush  uphill. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
farm  machinery  and  poor  utilization  of 
the  machinery  available  in  Russia.  Rus- 
sian farming  methods  are  out  of  date. 
Research  and  education  in  modem 
methods  are  lagging.  There  Is  insuffi- 
cient use  of  fertilizer.  All  of  this  will 
take  time  to  change,  if  indeed  it  ever 
does,  under  communism. 

WHT    U.8.8.S.    BOUGHT    U.S.    WHEAT 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  important  fact 
to  recognize  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
so  anxious  to  export  grains  that  it  has 
enormously  stepped  up  its  export  in  the 
very  years  its  production  has  fallen  low. 
Why? 

Why  is  the  export  of  grain  to  satellite 
coimtries  so  enormously  vital  to  the 
U.S£il.  that  it  is  willing  to  run  this 
risk  and  make  this  sacrifice? 

Why — after  a  year  of  i4>P&rent  crop 
failure  such  as  1963 — is  Russia  willing  to 
expend  such  a  huge  amount  of  its  lim- 
ited gold  and  foreign  exchange  for  wheat 
to  export? 

Whatever,  else  can  be  said  of  Khru- 
shchev, he  is  not  stupid. 

And  yet  he  has  bought  a  billion  dollars* 
worth  of  wheat  from  the  free  world — 
Canada,  United  States,  and  Australia — ^in 
the  past  few  weeks,  although  there  is  no 
rationing  and  no  sign  of  any  serious  hun- 
ger in  the  U  JSJS  Jl.  today. 

The  answer  is  twofold : 

First.  Khrushchev  understands  that  he 
cannot  effectively  hold  together  a  solid 
and,  what  is  just  as  important,  a  produc- 
tive Cortimunist  bloc  simply  by  military 
power.  He  cannot  even  do  this  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Of  course  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
the  power  to  pulverize  any  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellite  country  quickly;  but  mili- 
tary destruction  of  East  Germany  or  Po- 


land or  Hungary  would  not  increase  the 
economic  production  of  these  countries. 

And  it  is  a  central  fact  that  Russian 
military  force  depends  on  the  machine 
tools  and  other  hard  industry  products 
made  in  East  Germany  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Second.  Even  within  the  Soviet  Union 
Khrushchev,  a  far  wiser  tyrant  than 
Stalin,  understands  that  his  people  can- 
not be  productive  if  they  are  not  well  fed 
and  if  there  is  not  some  economic  re- 
ward— some  incentive — for  productivity. 
Peacetime  rationing  in  the  absence  of 
any  foreign  threat  would  begin  to 
smother  the  energizing  incentive  that  is 
essential  to  persuade  the  Russian  people 
to  produce  effectively  in  its  modem  tech- 
nological economy. 

FREE  WORLD  SHOULD  GET  REAL   CONCESSIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  acted  to  permit  the 
sale  of  wheat  this  year  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  has  been  called  a  one-thot  deal.  We 
have  been  assured  in  Congress  that  this 
does  not  represent  a  change  in  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  the 
President  will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
this  trade  policy  and  inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  whether  or  not  it 
should  continue  in  view  of  the  benefits 
to  the  U.SJSJl.  and  world  communism 
in  being  able  to  buy  this  grain. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  the  one 
consistent  argument  that  was  made  in 
favor  of  this  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was 
that  If  we  do  not  sell  our  allies  will.  I 
hope  that  in  view  of  the  willingness  of 
Mitchell  Sharpe,  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Trade,  to  clear  the  Canadian  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  with  our  Government 
before  the  sale  was  consummated,  and  in 
view  of  the  contention  of  former  Chsm- 
cellor  Adenauer  that  Russia  should  have 
been  required  to  msdce  some  concession 
regarding  Berlin  before  we  sold  her 
wheat,  that  the  President  should  discuss 
with  the  leading  friendly,  free  nations  of 
the  world  the  full  economic  and  military 
effects  on  communism  and  freedom  of 
this  trswle  and  consider  carefully  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  substantial  conces- 
sions from  Russia  for  freedom  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  sale  of  wheat  at  the  sub- 
sidized world  price. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  Soviet  export 
and  import  of  grain  over  the  past  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  export  and  import  of  grmin 
[In  tbonsands  of  metric  tons  >1 


Exports 

Imports 

1«58 

IW 

1M3 

1066 

1061 

1««2 

Gratn5,  total.. 

5,100 

7.482 

7,814 

7«1 

670 

V 

Wheat 

Rye. 

8,879 
461 
278 
M 
U 

4.801 

1,068 

1.007 

180 

400 

4,764 

i.aoo 

467 

25 

1,267 

U3 
"176' 

•66 

46 

Barley 

~""" 

Oats 

Com 

»2 

r 

>  1.  metric  ton  Is  equal  to  87.0  boslidk 

Source:  Official  foreicn  trade  sUtisties  of  the  r.S.8.R. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
EARL  WARREN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presidefnt,  10  years 
ago  this  month  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Earl  Warren,  began  a 
decade  of  honorable  and  Illustrious  serv- 
ice to  the  people  and  to  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States.  We  Callfomlans 
are  proud  that  the  Chief  Justice,  a  na- 
tive-born Califomlan.  in  his  earlier  years 
was  one  of  o\xr  greatest  Oovemors  during 
a  crucially  Important  era  in  California 
when  we  began  emerging  as  a  great 
American  commonwealth. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  tl^is  month,  the  State  bar 
of  California  honored  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  All  members  of  our  Nation's 
highest  tribunal,  save  one,  were  present 
at  the  i4>proprlate  ceremonies  held  by 
the  bar. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  have  been,  and  to  continue  to  be  In 
the  forefront  of  the  profound  social 
changes  which  have  taken  the  place  and 
are  takliig  place,  among  all  the  people 
of  our  country.  Equal  treatment  under 
law  is  ceasing  to  be  a  myth  and  is  becom- 
ing a  constitutional  reality.  The  Chief 
Justice  Is  a  strong  and  devoted  advocate 
of  the  American  constitutional  system  of 
government.  The  meeting  of  the  State 
bar  was  unique  In  that  the  Chief  Justice 
delivered  a  profound  and  illuminating 
address  at  the  convention  which  at- 
tracted upward  of  4.000  people.  Subse- 
quently, he  spoke  at  a  seminar  at  the 
University  of  California  on  the  challenge 
of  growtli.  Across  our  country  great 
American  newspapers  editorially  have 
commented  and  congratulated  Chief 
Justice  Warren  on  the  courage  and  the 
vision,  the  honor,  and  the  erudition 
which  he  has  ever  displayed  as  head  of 
our  coxin try's  highest  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
addresses  of  the  Chief  Jiistice  and  also 
representative  editorial  comment  from 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  and 
the  Sacramento  Bee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Recoro,  as  folio  ^vs: 

Adobxss  bt  £au,  W/uusif,  Chiet  Justicx  or 

TH«  Unttkd  Statxs.  at  thi  Convzntion  or 

THi  Stati  Bab  or  Cautobnia,  San  Pban- 

cxsco.  Caut..  Sxptkmbkr  25,  1963 

How  good  It  iB  to  be  home — "right  back 
where  I  started  from." 

It  was  10  years  ago  almost  to  the  day  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  announced 
my  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
State  Bar  of  California  was  then  about  to 
convene  in  annual  convention.  Pour  days 
later,  when  I  took  my  place  on  the  bench, 
you  were  actually  In  session  at  Monterey. 
Had  It  not  been  for  that  appointment  I 
would  have  attended  as  I  had  for  26  years 
before.  I  shall  never  forget  the  lift  It  gave 
me  to  receive  the  heartwarming  telegram 
from  that  convention.  Throughout  the  In- 
tervening years,  it' has  been  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  me  to  have  the  good  wishes  of 
the  lawyers  with  whom  I  labored  for  so  many 
years.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonderment 
to  some  of  you  that,  although  Invited,  I 
have  never  attended  one  of  your  conventions 
since  that  time.    Much  as  I  would  have  liked 


to  do  so,  there  wwe  two  reaaons  for  my 
absence — one  was  that  the  conventions  are 
always  at  or  about  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  convenes  for  its  annual  term,  which 
under  the  statute  Is  the  first  Monday  In 
October.  The  second  Is  that  as  soon  as  I 
became  Chief  Justice.  I  received  so  many 
Invitations  to  speak  before  bar  associations 
of  cities,  counties  and  States  that  I  could 
not  have  accepted  all  of  them  except  as  a 
full-time  Job.  To  have  accepted  some  and 
not  others  would  have  been  dlfflcult  to  ex- 
plain, so  I  decided  to  accept  none.  My 
stated  reason  for  declining  was,  and  It  was 
the  truth.  I  could  not  take  the  time  to  pre- 
pare such  speeches  and  travel  to  their  con- 
ventions, without  neglecting  my  duties.  But 
the  clincher  In  my  declination  was  that  I 
had  not  even  accepted  the  invitations  of  my 
own  State  and  local  bar  associations.  So 
this  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  I  have  attended 
since  leaving  California.  But  last  spring, 
when  Bill  Gray  came  to  Washington  and  ex- 
tended your  Invitation.  It  was  so  intriguing 
that  I  said.  "BUI.  I  feel  exactly  like  the  fel- 
low who  boasted  that  he  could  withstand 
anything  but  temptation." 

I  accepted,  and  It  would  not  be  unnatural 
for  some  of  you  to  wonder  how  I  feel  on 
such  an  occasion.  My  thoughts  run  wild, 
of  course,  when  I  review  In  my  mind's  eye 
the  thousands  of  happy  experiences  I  had 
among  you  for  almost  4p  years,  and  it  is  \ 
dlfflcult  to  contain  them  in  one  answer. 
However,  there  Is  an  old  story  that  at  least 
expresses  the  Joy  I  feel  In  being  back  In  the 
fold. 

A  mother  bird  made  her  nest  In  the  woods 
and  hatched  her  brood  there.  She  scurried 
for  food  for  the  little  ones,  and  taught  them 
to  fly  by  occasionally  shoving  them  out  of 
the  nest  and  then  returning  them  when  they 
fluttered  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Plnally 
she  was  convinced  that  one  of  them  was 
prepared  to  see  something  of  the  outside 
world.  BO  she  smoothed  his  feathers,  preened 
him  In  every  respect,  and  gave  him  some 
parting  words  of  advice  not  to  be  led  Into 
fights  with  other  birds  and  to  return  within 
an  hour.  He  took  off.  but  did  not  return 
on  schedule.  After  many  hours,  he  barely 
made  it  back  to  the  nest,  disheveled,  with 
most  of  his  feathers  gone,  and  his  head 
scratched  and  beat  up.  The  mother  de- 
manded to  know  what  he  had  been  doing, 
amd  he  said.  "Mother,  everything  was  fine 
until  I  got  caught  In  the  middle  of  the  dog- 
gonedest  badnxlnton  game  you  ever  saw.  I 
was  batted  back  and  forth  untU  I  thought 
it  would  never  end.  I  am  sure  glad  to  be 
home." 

It  was  so  generous  of  you  to  Invite  the 
entire  Court,  and  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  Joy 
to  me  that  they  could  be  here  to  become 
acquainted  with  you.  I  am  sure  both  you 
and  they  will  enjoy  the  association  It  affords. 
And  while  they  are  all  present,  I  wo\ild  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fellow- 
ship I  have  had  on  the  Court.  It  has  been  ^ 
both  constant  and  pervasive  through  the 
years.  It  started  on  the  day  of  my  arrival 
and  has  existed  to  this  day.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  this  camaraderie,  the  lonesomenees 
for  me  would  have  been  devastating. 

I  remember  well  the  day  of  my  arrival  at 
the  Court.  It  was  Monday,  October  5.  I 
had  only  arrived  In  Washington  about  10 
o'clock  the  night  before.  I  walked  Into  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  and  was  ushered 
Intd  the  (Cambers  of  the  Chief  Justice  by  the 
marshal.  There  I  was  met  by  Mrs.  McHugb. 
who  had  been  the  secretary  of  my  predeces- 
sor. Chief  Justice  Vinson,  and  who  Inci- 
dentally is  stlU  there  in  the  same  capacity 
with  me.  "niere  were  also  there  awaiting 
me  two  very  elderly  messengers,  one  of  whocn 
soon  passed  away,  and  the  other  reUred  be- 
cause of  old  age;  and  there  were  three  young 
law  clerks  recently  out  of  law  school,  two  al 
whom  the  Chief  Justice  had  appointed  but 
had  not  yet  seen. 


That  was  my  suff.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
shock  after  the  multiple  secretariat  and  staff 
I  had  been  accustomed  to?  And  particularly 
when  I  had  not  been  In  active  legal  practice 
for  almost  11  years.  I  made  straightway  for 
the  chambers  of  Mr.  Justice  Black,  the  senior 
Justice.  He  welcomed  me  to  the  Court  and 
offered  his  assistance  In  every  possible  way. 
He  then  took  me  to  the  chambers  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Court,  who  were  also 
cordial  In  their  welcome  and  generous  In 
their  offers  of  assistance.  By  that  time.  It 
was  almost  12  o'clock  noon.  We  robed  and 
filed  Into  the  courtroom  where  I  took  the 
Judicial  oath,  opened  the  1953  term,  and  re- 
turned to  the  conference  room  where.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  we  acted  on  some  300  ap- 
peals and  writs  ^f  certiorari  that  had  ac- 
cumulated during  the  summer  vacation.  I 
assure  you  it  was  not  an  easy  transition  for 
me,  and  if  my  brethren  had  not  "tempered 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  it  would  have 
been  a  nearly  Impossible  one. 

You  have  undoubtedly  read  on  occasions 
about  the  terrible  controversies  that  have 
raged  In  the  Court.  None  of  us  have  ever 
chosen  to  deny  such  things  because  It  Ul  be- 
hooves the  Court  to  deny  any  of  the  stories 
that  are  fabricated  concerning  It.  However, 
because  there  Is  no  such  charge  in  the  news  at 
the  present  time.  I  feel  free  to  say  to  you  that 
all  of  them  were  unjustified  by  the  facts.  I 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  my  hands — 
possibly  one  hand— all  the  times  that  there 
has  been  even  a  flare  of  temperament  In  ths 
conference  room,  and  those  have  always  sub- 
sided In  a  matter  of  minutes.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  to  you  what  Mr  Justice  Holmes  said 
50  years  ago.  His  words  were.  "We  are  very 
quiet  there,  but  It  Is  the  quiet  of  a  storm 
center  as  we  all  know."  But  there  have  been 
people  on  the  outside  who.  for  reasons  of 
their  own.  have  enlarged  upon  an  occasional 
sharp  retort  In  Court  or  a  few  caustic  sen- 
tences in  a  dissenting  opinion  to  build 
Imaginary  feuds  that  never  existed. 

We  have  disagreed,  to  be  sure,  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  constitutional  principles. 
But  dissent  Is  not  a  vice.  Properly  used.  It 
Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Court.  How 
much  poorer  our  Jurisprudence  would  be 
today  had  It  not  been  for  some  of  the  dis- 
sents of  Holmes  and  Brandels,  and  other 
great  Justices  of  the  past.  How  basic  and 
prophetic  was  the  dissenting  statement  of 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  No.  1  In  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son, 1897.  to  the  effect  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion Is  colorblind."  and  caiuiot  support  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine.  Dissent  for  dis- 
sent's sake  serves  no  purpose,  but  when 
ussd  to  express  a  deep-felt  belief  concern- 
ing the  application  of  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, it  serves  a  good  purpose. 

The  supreme  courts  of  some  countries  do 
not  have  dissenting  opinions,  but  those 
courts  do  not  necessarily  advance  the  rule  of 
law  more  effectively  than  those  that  do. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  unexpected  visit 
from  the  chief  Justice  of  one  of  our  South 
American  countries.  It  was  on  a  conference 
day.  so  we  suspended  our  proceedings  and 
invited  him  Into  the  conference  room.  He 
had  been  a  professor  of  law  for  many  years 
before  becoming  chief  Justice,  and  In  dis- 
cussing legal  matters  he  indicated  he  was 
very  much  In  accord  with  our  decisions. 
However,  he  showed  a  special  Interest  In  our 
dissenting  opinions,  and  asked  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  who  might  write  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  and  under  what  conditions  it 
was  allowable.  He  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
astounded  when  he  was  told  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  could  write  one  whenever  he 
dUagreed  with  the  Ooiort  opinion.  Plnally. 
I  said  to  him,  "Chief  Justice,  don't  you  have 
any  dissenting  opinions  In  your  court?" 
"Oh.  no."  he  said,  "all  of  my  colleagues  were 
my  law  students." 

Our  people,  lawyers  and  laymen  alike,  are 
conditioned  to  the  principle  of  dissenting 
opinions.     Sometimes  the  public  goes  so  far 
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*■  to  demand  them.  I  remember  when  the 
school  desegregation  opinions  of  1954  were 
announced,  the  Clerk  of  our  Court  for  weeks 
was  l>eset  by  scores  of  requests  for  copies  of 
"the  dissenting  opinion."  When  told  that 
there  was  no  dissenting  opinion,  many  of 
them  demanded  to  know  by  whose  orders  the 
,  dissenting  opinion  had  been  abolished. 
Others,  believing  that  there  must  be  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  threatened  to  have  him  In- 
vestigated for  suppressing  It. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  people  would  have 
such  an  Idea  because  the  wildest  speculations 
were  In  the  press  while  those  cases  were  un- 
der submission.  Only  a  few  days  before 
the  opinions  were  handed  down,  one  promi- 
nent coliunnlst  on  "unimpeaciiable  author- 
ity" wrote  tiiat  the  Court  was  bitterly  divided 
four  to  four,  and  that  both  sides  were  mak- 
ing life  miserable  for  me  because  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind.  But  the  fact  was  that 
I  wrote  the  opinions,  and  they  were  unani- 
mous. 

So.  I  Imagine  the  dissenting  opinion  as  an 
institution  Is  here  to  stay  without  discredit 
to  the  Cotirt.  The  first  one  was  reported  on 
August  11,  1792.  in  the  ease  of  The  State  of 
Georgia  v.  Braislford  et  al.,  and  the  latest 
one  in  Gaatelum-Qulnones  v.  Kennedy,  on 
June  17,  1963,  the  last  day  of  the  past  tenfT 
And  so  it  goes  in  State  supreme  courts  as 
well.  I  have  even  read  some  emanating  from 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  California,  and  they 
have  in  no  way  weakened  its  position  in  our 
great  State. 

This  has  been  an  interesting  decade  on  the 
Court.  The  years  have  t>een  cluillenglng.  and, 
X  need  hardly  tell  you.  they  have  been  con- 
troversial. However,  it  is  not  tlxe  Court  that 
has  made  them  controversial — It  Is  the  times 
in  which  we  are  living.  The  landmark  cases 
that  came  to  us  were  charged  with  great 
emotion.  But  the  same  can  be  said  In  vary- 
ing degrees  of  almost  all  of  the  decades  of 
our  national  life. 

Since  the  Court  came  Into  existence  almost 
175  years  ago,  there  hate  been  few  eras  in 
which  It  has  not  been  the  center  of  intense 
controversy,  and  most  of  the  climactic  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  have  been  rendered  in  an 
emotional  atmosphere  wherein  any  decision 
reached  would  be  both  praised  and  assailed 
by  the  contending  Interests. 

In  the  first  few  decades,  the  important 
decisions  revolved  around  the  question  of 
whether  under  our  new  Constitution  we 
could  be  a  strong  Nation,  capaMe  of  taking 
o\ir  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  natloi». 
or  whether  we  were  destined  to  be  a  mere 
federation  of  States  Incapable  of  governing, 
"^  such  as  we  had  been  under  the  anemic  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  UcCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, Gibbons  v.  Offden,  the  Dartmouth  Col' 
lege  case,  and  others — all  of  them  charged 
with  the  greatest  emotion — established  the 
fact  that  we  were  to  be  a  Nation,  and  that 
the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Pollowlng  this  was  the  territorial  expansion 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  slavery  and  abolition,  climaxing  In 
the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

In  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  and 
up  to  the  1930's.  the  Court  was  concerned 
largely  with  the  Industa-leJ  revolution,  the 
rights  of  corporations  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  extent  of  ttfe  commerce  clause,  and 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment to  enact  social  legislation.  These 
Issues  rose  to  a  crescendo  In  1936.  The  deci- 
sions from  the  late  thirties  to  the  early 
forties,  as  highly  controversial  as  any  in  our 
history,  laid  many  of  these  questions  to  rest. 
They  are  now  shorn  of  their  emotion  and  are 
a  part  of  the  settled  Jurisprudence  of  the 
NaUon. 

Then  came  World  War  n.  and  the  era  of  all 
human  rights — not  Just  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, but  the  rights  of  individuals  to  due 
process  and   equal   protection  of   the   laws. 


The  cases  in  this  area  are  typified  by  Broum 
V.  Board  of  Education  and  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
loright.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Alpheus 
Mason  in  ills  splendid  book 'on  the  Supreme 
Court  that  "In  its  1936  term,  there  were  160 
decisions  in  which  opinions  were  written. 
Of  these  only  two  were  In  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  liberties."  and  that  "During  its 
1960-61  term  the  Court  handed  down  120 
decisions  in  which  opinions  were  written.  Of 
these  54  concerned  clvU  rights  and  liberties." 

This  disparity  Is  the  cause  of  conjecture  on 
the  part  of  many  people.  They  wonder  why 
only  a  little  over  1  percent  of  ovir  decisions 
were  in  this  area  25  years  ago  whUe  almost 
50  percent  are  in  this  area  now.  Many  of 
them  say.  "Don't  you  think  we  are  moving 
too  fast  In  this  area?"  as  though  the  dburt 
could  regulate  the  speed  with  which  such 
cases  come  to  it.  There  are  many  people, 
and  I  fear  some  lawyers,  who  believe  that 
whenever  the  Court  disapproves  of  some 
facet  of  American  life,  it  reaches  out  and 
decides  the  question  In  accordance  with  Its 
desires.  I  am  sure  many  people  do  believe 
this  to  be  true  because  they  often  say,  "I 
do  not  disagree  with  your  opinion,  but  do  you 
believe  this  is  a  good  time  to  decide  such 
controversial  questions?"  Such  a  question, 
of  course,  entirely  misconceives  the  function 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  limitation  of 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  actual  cases  and  contro- 
versies. It  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
court  of  review  and.  except  in  a  very  limited 
area,  is  never  a  court  of  original  Jiirisdlction. 
It  disregards  the  fact  tiiat  every  case  we 
decide  has  a  long  and  often  a  tortuous  route 
to  pursue  l>efore  It  ever  reaches  us.  and  that 
normally  It  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the 
district  court  and  the  court  of  appeals,  if 
In  the  Pederal  system,  and  If  a  State  case.  It 
must  first  run  the  gavmtlet  of  the  State  Ju- 
diciary and  come  to  ovir  Court  only  from  the 
highest  court  of  the  State.  We  can  reach 
for  no  cases.  Iliey  come  to  us  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  ^or  we  have  no  Jurisdiction. 
When  they  do  cdme  to  us  we  decide  them  or 
we  do  not  perfono  our  duty.  Even  some  law- 
yers who  appear  in  our  Court  do  not  realize 
how  limited  is  our  Jxirlsdlction  under  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  which  has  served  so 
well  tliroughout  the  existence  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Prankfurter  tells  the  story  of 
his  first  day  on  the  Supreme  Court.  A  law- 
yer from  the  Midwest  was  arguing  his  case, 
and  was  insistent  on  discussing  the  ulti- 
mate issue  at  the  outset  before  settling  a 
lurking  Jurisdictional  question  that  was 
bothering  the  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Prank- 
furter was  insistent  on  knowing  first  whether 
he  had  satisfied  the  Jurisdictional  require- 
ment for  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  After  failing  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  several  of  his  questions,  the  Justice 
finally  said,  "Coiuisel,  before  you  go  any 
further,  I  want  to  know,  how  did  you  get  to 
this  Court?"  Counsel,  unaware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  question,  responded,  "I  came 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad." 

The  main  reason  we  have  so  many  civil 
rights  cases  these  days  is  because  the  very 
atmosphere  In  which  we  live  is  charged  with 
that  subject.  It  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
country.  It  is  worldwide  in  all  its  implica- 
tions. World  War  n  was  fought  to  preserve 
freedom — not  only  the  freedom  of  nations 
from  aggression  but  freedom  for  the  people 
of  the  world.  The  Atlantic  Charter  solemnly 
promised  It.  Out  wartime  President.  Prank- 
lln  D.  Roosevelt,  told  the  world  that  we  were 
fighting  the  war  to  establish  everywhere  the 
four  freedoms — freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression; freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
Ood  in  his  own  way;  freedom  from  want; 
freedom  from  fear.  "By  ginning  now,"  he 
said,  "we  strengthen  the  meanings  of  those 
freedoms,  we  Increase  the  stature  of  man- 
kind, we  establish  the  dignity  of  human  life." 
People  everywhere  looked  forward  with  hope. 
The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Nations  was  designed  to  im- 


plement those  promises.  Colonialism  has 
had  a  rapid  demise  sii^  the  war.  Nation 
after  nation  has  recelvik  its  indei>endence 
and  has  been  admitted  to  the  fanUly  of  na- 
tions immediately.  Their  representatives, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  are 
admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  world  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  Our  gjbatest  boast  in 
America  has  been  that  here  we  have  freedom 
and  equality  under  the  law.  But,  as  we  all 
luiow,  there  are  those  who  have  long  been 
deprived  of  equality  and  they  are  now  testing 
all  our  institutions  to  make  certain  tliat  they 
too  wUl  t>e  the  beneficiaries  of  that  doctrine. 
It  Is  to  claim  these  rights  of  freedom  under 
our  Constitution,  which  gxiarantees  them, 
that  thousands  of  cases  are  annually  filed 
in  both  State  and  Federal  coxurts.  Many  of 
them  eventually  find  their  way  to  our  Court, 
and  we  decide  them  as  our  duty  compels  us 
to  do.  It  is  to  remind  us  of  this  duty  that 
inscribed  In  stone  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Supreme  Court  are  the  words.  "Equal  Jus- 
tice Under  Law."  This  motto  represents  our 
ideal,  our  goal,  and  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  we  must  view  all  our  cotu'ts, 
State  and  Pederal.  For  the  role  of  the  courts 
is  not  merely  to  define  the  rights.  It  is 
also  to  administer  the  remedy. 

Unless  the  remedy  is  equally  appUed  to 
persons  and  things,  the  right  is  a  mere  pious 
idea,  and  more  than  that,  unless  the  remedy 
is  applied  in  seasonable  time  it  still  remains 
a  delusion. 

There  are  those  who  l>elieve  that  in  ful- 
filling this  responsibility  the  Court  is  in- 
vading States  rights.  But  really,  where 
the  supreme  court  of  a  State  is  vigilant  in 
its.  protection  of  constitutional  rights,  as  is 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  few  differ- 
ences arise  between  it  and  the  Supreme  Covirt 
of  the  United  States.  I  thought  you  might 
be  Interested  in  a  few  figures  tiiat  woxild 
demonstrate  the  relationship  between  tj^ase 
two  courts,  and  I  researched  the  statlScs 
for  the  10-year  period  between  the  1951^2 
and  the  1961-62  terms.  First  on  the  clvU 
side.  In  those  10  years,  212  cases  came  to 
us  from  California.  Of  these,  195  were  af- 
firmed, 14  were  reversed,  and  3  vacated. 
Only  25  were  even  set  down  for  argument. 

On  the  criminal  side,  where  many  of  the 
most  emotional  problems  arise.  767  writs  and 
appeals  were  filed.  In  749  of  these,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  California  was 
sustained  svmimarlly.  Eighteen  were  argued, 
of  wliich  nine  were  affirmed,  three  were  va- 
cated, and  six  reversed.  The  tiiree  that  were 
vacated  were  ultimately  sustained  after  re- 
mand and,  of  the  six  reversed,  three  were 
sustained  after  retrial,  and  only  three  were 
eventually  freed. 

I  quote  these  figures  largely  t>ecause  they 
afford  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my  ad- 
miration as  a  meml>er  of  the  supreme  court 
and  my  appreciation  as  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California.  And  the  fig- 
ures show  that  where  the  supreme  court 
of  a  State  is  vigilant  concerning  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  equally  vigUant  in  support- 
ing its  decisions. 

Our  courts.  State  and  Federal,  are  the  dis- 
tinctive symlxjl  of  the  kind  of  government 
and  society  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  cre- 
ated in  the  wilderness  of  tills  continent. 
They  made  this  Nation,  and  the  States  of 
which  it  is  composed,  into  a  republic  based 
on  the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law;  a  society 
in  wtiich  every  man  had  rights — alienable 
rights — rights  based  not  on  creed  or  race  or 
economic  power  or  Infiuenoe.  but  upon 
equality.  In  such  a  society  the  courts  have 
the  function  ot  dealing  not  only  with  Jus- 
tice among  citizens  but  of  preserving  Jus- 
tice l>etween  the  dtiaen  and  the  State.  The 
founders  of  our  country  therefore  adopted 
the  principle  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
law — expressed  In  the  Constitution,  and  par- 
Ucularly   in   the   BUI   of   Rlfhte— to   which 
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every  exerclae  of  power  must  eonXonn.  The 
same  concept  U  embodied  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  California.  The  ulti- 
mate purpoee  of  thla  fundamental  law  ts  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  to 
apply  this  Uw  became  the  special  task  of 
the  coxurts. 

This  is  a  great  concept  of  Jiistlce.  It  dls- 
tlngxilshes  us  from  every  totalitarian  nation. 
It  Is  the  heart  of  government  In  community, 
state,  and  nation.  But  In  order  for  the  con- 
cept to  be  meaningful.  It  must  be  translated 
Into  realities  In  the  everyday  living  of  our 
people.  The  acid  test  of  our  system  Is  the 
extent  to  which  our  Ideals  are  given  con- 
crete reality  In  the  lives  of  our  people.  A 
system  of  laws — however  Just — which  existed 
only  In  theory  would  be  a  slim  reed  on 
which  to  base  our  claim  that  here  in  Amer- 
ica Justice  Is  within  the  reach  of  every 
citizen. 

The  term  we  so  often  hear  expressed — 
that  we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men — has  been  used  so  much  in  recent 
years  that  we  sometimes  utter  it  without 
really  appreciating  Its  true  meaning.  To 
one  person  It  means  one  thing  while  to  an- 
other it  may  have  a  quite  different  signifi- 
cance. It  Is  uncontunon  to  find  people  who 
have  a  rounded  concept  of  the  rule  of  law. 
Too  often  we  find  people  who  believe  fer- 
vently in  that  portion  of  the  rule  of  law 
that  protects  them  In  their  own  sphere  of 
activity  but  who  are  Intolerant  of  that  por- 
tion that  protects  other  people.  Many  a 
person  who  believes  Implicitly  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  designed  to  protect  him  In  the 
enJo3rment  and  vae  of  his  property,  has  little 
patience  with  those  who  insist  on  freedom 
of  expression,  freedom  to  teach,  freedom  of 
association,  freedom  from  discrimination,  and 
freedc«n  to  participate  fully  In  their  gov- 
ernment,       i— 

When  we  say  we  have  a  government  of 
laws  smd  not  of  men,  we  mean  at  the  very 
least,  that  the  law  protects  all  men  equally 
In  their  property  and  Individual  rights  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  religion,  color  or 
wealth.  In  America,  and  even  in  California 
where  we  have  made  great  advances,  we 
shoxild  not  be  complacent  about  the  rule  of 
law  until  we  have  first  embraced  and  applied 
it  at  home  and  made  It  work  In  all  Its  as- 
pects. If. we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we 
must  recognize  that  we  are  still  working  on 
a  great  unfinished  Job.  This  is  o\ir  next 
and  nearest  step  in  developing  a  modern, 
adequate  legal  system,  and  the  attainment 
of  this  goal  should  be  a  primary  purpose  of 
the  bench  and  bar,  both  Federal  and  State. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  some  years 
past,  one  of  our  most  pressing  and  difficult 
problems  has  been  the  attainment  of  better 
Judicial  administration.  It  Is  important  to 
recognize  that  adequate  judicial  administra- 
tion can  never  be  achieved  merely  by  adding 
new  Judges.  Of  coiirse  we  do  need  to  add 
Judges  frona  time  to  time  in  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Judicial  systems.  But  merely 
multipljring  Judges  will  not  by  itself  produce 
the  quality  of  Judicial  administration  which 
our  people  so  much  need. 

The  fact  Is,  there  is  no  simple  solution  to 
this  problem.  The  Judiciary  Is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  this  fast-moving  world  and,  like  all 
of  the  other  parts,  it  must  be  properly  geared 
and  attimed  to  the  realities  of  our  time.  We 
must  not  only  sharpen  our  old  working  tools 
but  we  must  fashion  new  ones  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  swiftly  that  which  in  more 
leisurely  and  simple  times  could  have  been 
done  less  promptly.  We  cannot  afford  a 
nostalgic  look  backwards  to  the  conditions 
and  practices  which  were  in  vogue  a  genera- 
tion ago,  or  in  any  other  past  era.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Judicial  processes  are  so  well  organized, 
so  simple,  and  so  coordinated  in  effort  that 
we  can  handle  a  greater  volume  of  litigation 
than  ever  before  and  at  the  same  time  n- 
.  solve  with  dispatch  legal  issues  of  greater 


complexity  than  we  have  ever  encountered 
before.  This  need  not  and  should  not  mean 
mass  production  of  decisions.  It  has  been 
well  put  in  a  lecture  by  an  eminent  Jurist  of 
New  York,  as  follows: 

"The  priceless  Ingredient  in  the  Judicial 
product  Is  the  individual  touch  of  a  lawyer 
and  Judge,  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a 
personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
lawyer  who  presents  a  case  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Judge  who  decides  it.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  that  professional  and  personal 
care  which  is  the  core  of  Justice.  We  law- 
yers must  not  diminish  or  dilute  that  pro- 
fessional quality.  But  It  does  behoove  us 
to  frame  a  court  system  and  fashion  the  pro- 
cedures on  a  sound  business  basis,  which 
will  allow  needed  professional  services  to  be 
rendered  In  a  time  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
effect  complete  Justice." 

It  is  encouraging  indeed  to  observe  today 
the  ever-Increasing  Interest  and  activity  in 
the  betterment  of  Judicial  administration  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  in  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  systems. 

What  Chief  Justice  Taft  described  some 
years  ago  as  "The  pernicious  tendency  of 
each  Federal  Judge  to  paddle  his  own  canoe," 
is  fast  disappearing  In  favor  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  cooperation  and  teamwork 
as  between  U.S.  Judges  and  courts. 

In  the  electrical  antitrust  suits  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Federal  district  courts  we  have  a 
dramatic  example  of  this  new  spirit  of  Judi- 
cial cooperation  and  what  It  can  accomplish. 
The  situation  was  brought  on  by  the  convic- 
tion In  Philadelphia  of  a  number  of  the 
manufacturers  of  heavy  electrical  equipment 
of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 
Following,  and  as  a  result  of  these  convic- 
tions, over  1,800  private  antitrust  suits  for 
treble  damages  were  filed  against  the  con- 
victed manufacturers  in  33  different  Federal 
district  courts.  While  there  are  five  differ- 
ent product  lines  involved  In  this  litigation, 
most  of  the  cases  Involving  each  product  line 
are  based  upon  practically  the  same  allega- 
tions of  conspiracy  and  necessarily  require 
for  their  proof  many  of  the  same  witnesses, 
documents  and  other  Items  of  evidence. 

The  situation  was  wholly  without  prece- 
dent. Unless  some  way  could  be  found  for 
systematizing  the  taking  of  depositions  and 
the  demands  for  the  production  of  evidence, 
the  Federal  Judicial  system  could  not  dispose 
of  such  a  snarl  of  litigation  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  would  break  down. 

The  Federal  Judges,  however,  have  proven 
equal  to  this  emergency.  A,  series  of  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  attended  by  all  the 
district  Judges  who  are  assigned  to  any  of 
these  cases,  and  a  plan  for  controlling,  or- 
ganizing and  systematizing  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  discovery  has  been  ^worked  out  and 
made  applicable  to  every  one  of  these  num- 
erous law  suits  by  order  of  the  Individual 
Judge  before  whom  each  suit  was  pending. 

Some  30  national  pretrial  orders  have  now 
been  entered  applicable  to  and  effective  In 
each  of  these  cases.  The  depositions  of  a 
large  number  of  the  common  witnesses  have 
been  completed.  Over  760,000  Items  of  evi- 
dence have  been  assembled  In  two  central 
places  for  the  use  of  all,  and  It  Is  confidently 
expected  by  the  Judges  that  the  first  of  these 
cases  will  be  ready  Tor  trial  within  a  very 
few  months. 

A  few  years  ago  It  would  have  been  difficult 
Indeed  to  imagine  so  many  Federal  Judges 
cooperating  successfully  in  any  such  massive 
administrative  effort.     It  signifies  a  change    i 
in  the  times.    The  late  Ismnented  Judge.  John  / 
J.  Parker,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  ov 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
in  1923,  said  in  a  speech  shortly  before  his 
death  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  creating 
the  conference  was  that  in  his  own  circuit, 
and  others,  many  of  the  Federal  Judges  who 
had  serve<}  on  the  bench  for  years  had  not 
even  met  each  other.    We  have  moved  a  long 
way  forward  since  those  days.     The  Judges 


concerned  with  administering  these  electri- 
cal suits  are  already  aware  that  similar  prob- 
lems may  result  from  future  antitrust  con- 
victions and  also  that  very  similar  problems 
of  procedure  and  Judicial  administration  are 
already  present  in  the  IltlgaUon  that  results 
from  large  air  crashes,  and  similar  common 
disasters. 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  all  of  us  to 
find  that  our  Judges  are  equal  to  such  emer- 
gencies and  have  the  spirit,  disposition,  and 
ability  to  devise  new  methods  of  Judicial 
administration  to  meet  unprecedented  prob- 
lems. 

Other  equally  clear  evidences  of  an  ex- 
panding interest  in  judical  administration 
can  be  enumerated,  but  I  think  this  one  is 
enough  to  show  the  Increasing  attention 
being  given  to  this  subject  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  have  been  interested  in  improved  Judi- 
cial administration  all  my  adult  life  and 
of  course  these  matters  are  close  to  my  heart. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  return  to  California  after 
10  years  and  find  so  much  evidence  here  of 
Interest  and  progress  In  Judicial  adminis- 
tration in  the  State  courts. 

A  full  list  of  the  achievements  in  Judicial 
administration  of  Chief  Justice  GltMon,  the 
Judicial  council,  the  State  bar,  the  Governor, 
and  the  legislature  of  the  SUte  during  the 
last  10  years  would  be  a  formidable  list  In- 
deed. But  outstanding  among  the  more  re- 
cent developmenu  In  the  administration  of 
the  California  Judl(;lal  system  are:  the 
amendment  of  the  State  constitution  in 
1960  modifying  and  modernizing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Judicial  council:  the  organiza- 
tion in  1962  for  the  first  time  of  an  effective 
staff  agency  for  the  Judicial  council  under 
the  title  of  the  "Administrative  Office  of  the 
California  Courts"  headed  by  a  most  capable 
director  in  Mr.  Ralph  N,  Kleps;  the  use  of 
Judicial  seminars  and  Institutes  to  increase 
Judicial  effectiveness:  a  strong  effort  to  sim- 
plify and  shorten  the  trial  of  cases  by  de- 
veloping an  effective  pretrial  procedure: 
well-conducted  studies  and  seminars  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  of  Juvenile  and  traffic 
courts;  a  reatudy  and  Improvement  of  the 
rules  of  procedure,  both  civil  and  criminal^ 
and  the  projected  revision  of  the  entire  penal 
code. 

When  I  consider  all  this  activity  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Callfornlan  because  It  keeps 
California  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  Improved  Judicial  administration.  The 
State  bar  of  California  can  well  be  proud 
of  the  part  It  has  played  in  this  movement. 
And,  of  course,  the  progress  could  not  have 
been  made  without  the  leadership  of  Chief 
Justice  Phil  Gibson.  He  has  been  a  great 
leader  In  every  advance  In  this  field  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  am  happy  you 
are  honoring  him  and  the  great  court  he  has 
headed  at  the  same  time  you  are  honoring 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
me.  I  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  are  engaged 
in  one  big  Joint  venture.  We  share  each 
other's  problems,  we  profit  or  lose  as  the 
prestige  of  the  Judiciary  Is  enhanced  or  de- 
meaned, and  we  derive  our  satisfactions  from 
making  the  word  "Justice"  meaningful  in  the 
lives  of  people. 

We  are  grateful  to  you.  our  brethren  of 
the  bar.  for  the  unflagging  support  you  have 
given  to  all  of  our  courts — both  State  and 
Federal.  We  congratiilate  President  Bill  Gray 
and  his  board  of  governors  on  a  year  of 
splendid  accomplishment  and  we  wish  for 
Sam  Wagener  and  his  new  board  accelerated 
progress  In  the  year  to  come. 

AoDEXss  BT  Eakl  WAxazN,  Chikt  Jusnci  or 
THE  UNrrxD  Statxs,  at  a  Seminam  on  "Cau- 

FOBNIA    AND    THE    CHALLENGE    OF    GBOWTH," 

University      of      Califoxnia,      Bxkkxlzt, 

Calif..  Sxptucbex  27,  1963 

It  Is  somewhat  presumptuous  for  me  to 
talk  to  this  group  of  people  at  this  stage 
of    your   seminars   on    "California   and    the 
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Challenge  of  Growth."  The  subject  has 
already  been  dissected  on  the  several  cam- 
puses of  the  university  and  the  various  facets 
of  the  subject  have  been  explored  by  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most  recently, 
and  throughout  the  past  2  days,  you  have 
faced  up  to  the  future  of  our  cities  where 
more  and  more  people  are  being  concen- 
trated and  where  changes  basically  affecting. 
the  life  of  the  Nation  are  occurring  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to 
hear  the  discussions  of  those  experts  who 
have  given  so  much  thought  to  these  changes 
and  to  the  problems  they  raise.  Other  duties 
having  deprived  me  of  that  opportunity.  I 
find  myself  unable  even  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  here. 

I  am  not  a  metropolitan  planner;  In  fact. 
I  cannot  technically  qualify  as  a  planner  of 
any  kind.  However.  I  do  not  shun  the  words 
"planner"  and  "planning"  as  do  some  people 
who  give  to  those  terms  a  sinister  connota- 
tion. I  am  simply  not  a  planner  because 
that  specific  kind  of  activity  has  never  been 
one  of  my  skills.  I  do  admire  those  who 
devote  their  talenta  to  such  causes,  and  I 
feel  the  necessity  for  supporting  them  when 
they  devote  their  lives  to  that  profession.  I 
speak  to  you  merely  as  a  cltLzea  ^California 
who  was  born  and  reared  here  ^d  who.  by 
the  grace  of  the  voters  of  this  State,  was 
for  many  years  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
witness  at  close  range  and  in  a  thought- 
provoking  way  many  of  the  problems  of 
growth  of  our  great  State. 

When  I  was  born  here,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia had  a  population  of  about  1  million 
people.  I  notice  that  It  Is  now  estimated 
to  have  close  to  18  millioa.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  during  the  period  of  that 
growth.  When  I  first  Icnew  the  State  It 
was  emerging  from  frontier  days;  now  It 
Is  a  dynamic  commonwealth  Of  tremendous 
proportions  In  the  life  of  our  Nation,  eco- 
nomically. cultursJly  and  politically.  It  Is 
bound  to  play  a  much  greater  part  for  good 
or  evil  as  that  growth  continues.  It  Is  still 
a  great  State,  and  In  my  opinion  Is  the  great- 
est place  on  earth  In  which  to  live.  This 
la  probably  not  an  unprejudiced  opinion,  but 
I  am  sure  there  are  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  exactly 
as  I  do.  If  that  were  not  true  1,500  or  so 
people  every  day,  year  In  and  year  out,  would 
not  be  coming  to  California  to  cast  their 
lota  with  us.  They  come  here  seeking  to 
establish  a  good  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  I  believe  that  working  together 
we  can  make  that  possible  for  many  more 
millions  of  people  than  we  have  today,  if 
we  will  but  realize  that  cities  are  built  for 
the  happiness  of  people,  and  that  if  happi- 
ness ts  to  be  achieved  we  must  know  the 
needs  of  our  people  under  drastically  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  do  the  things  that  are 
essential  to  making  such  happiness  possible. 
We  can  no  longer  wait  until  severe  problems 
become  critical  and  then  try  to  solve  them 
by  patching  together  partial  solutions  in 
the  nature  of  a  crazy  quilt.  We  must  con- 
sider the  lives  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 
We  must  consider  those  lives  In  the  aggre- 
gate as  the  great  responsibility  of  cities. 
Cities  must  be  studied  as  a  living  organism 
with  a  body,  a  heart  and  bloodstream,  a 
nervoiu  system  and  a  brain.  We  must  not 
study  only  one  or  a  few  of  Ita  organs  as 
they  show  deterioration.  We  must  study 
cities  and  treat  them  as  entitles. 

This  we  have  not  done  to  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  In  the  past.  We  have  recog- 
nized si)eclfic  problems  here  and  there,  but 
we  have  not  had  the  boldness  to  consider 
the  city  as  a  whole,  and  when  I  speak  in 
this  critical  vein  I  do  not  mean  that  in  Cali- 
fornia we  are  less  attentive  to  the  future 
than  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  am  think- 
ing largely  of  the  pattam  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  water, 
and  what  we  have  done  In  that  regard  has 


eontrlbut«d  greatly  to  the  development  and 
welfare  of  our  State.  The  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture are  exciting.  We  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  our  highways  which  have  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  convenience  and 
prosperity  of  our  State.  We  have  given  some, 
but  too  little,  attention  to  the  pollution  of 
our  waterways,  and  we  have  given  pitifully 
little  attention  to  the  pollution  of  the  very 
air  which  we  miist  breathe.  It  seems  strange 
in  these  days  when  happily  we  afe  protecting 
all  peoples  of  the  world  from  nuclear  fission 
by  a  tast  ban  treaty  that  we  wouldahe  re- 
luctant to  meet  head  on  our  air  pmlution 
problems  here  at  home.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  commenting  on  an  experience  I  had,  as 
Governor,  with  this  problem.  For  years  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  if  smog  irritated  the 
eyes  and  respiratory  organs  to  the  point  of 
serious  discomfiture,  it  might  have  more 
serious  but  less  apparent  consequences. 
There  was  some  research  being  done  at  the 
universities  and  our  department  of  public 
health  had  done  what  it  could,  but  without 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  On  the 
advice  of  the  department,  I  asked  the  legis- 
lature to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  for  It  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  and  to  consolidate  the  find- 
ings of  the  various  educational  Institutions. 
The  legislative  reaction  to  the  proposal  was 
violent.  The  Los  Angeles  delegation  in 
wrath  said  smog  was  their  local  problem 
and  they  did  not  want  the  State  to  interfere 
with  Ite  business;  that  this  was  but  another 
example  of  State  interference  with  local  self- 
government.  Because  the  Los  Angeles  area 
was  the  one  most  seriously  affected,  nothing 
was  donf  with  the  proposal.  But  In  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years  the  situation  worsened  to  the 
extent  that  the  farmers  became  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  smog  on  their  poultry, 
dairy  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  State  was  told  it 
had  a  responsibility  to  know  how  serious  the 
problem  was  and  then  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  legislature  without  objection  ap- 
propriated money  to  the  department  of  pub- 
lic health  for  that  purpose.  In  fairness  I 
should  say  that  the  bill  did  permit  the  de- 
partment also  to  consider  the  effect  of  smog 
on  people.  This  kind  of  planning  Is  similar 
to  the  railroad  transportation  problem  in 
Chicago.  That  great  city  made  no  provision 
for  a  central  railroad  station  and  the  termi- 
nals of  the  varlovu  railroads  were  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  There  were  no  passen- 
ger connections  between  them  and  it  was 
impossible  for  a  passenger  to  travel  through 
Chicago  either  to  the  Atlamtic  or  Pacific 
coasts.  It  was  always  necessary  not  only  to 
change  trains  but  stations  as  well,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  traveling  public. 
But  provision  was  made  tat  routing  cattle 
and  hogs  through  the  city  without  any 
transferring.  As  a  result,  it  became  a  by- 
word with  the  traveling  public  that  nolxxly 
could  go  straight  through  Chicago  unless  he 
was  a  hog. 

In  other  respects,  we  have  done  much  for 
the  health  of  our  people  in  California 
through  a  farslghted  department  of  public 
health  and  through  the  research  of  our 
splendid  universities.  We  liave  gone  a  long 
way  in  education.  No  State  has  done  more. 
But  our  needs  are  alwajrs  a  few  staps  ahead 
of  our  accomplishmenta.  If  we  ever  stcmd 
still,  even  for  a  moment,  in  this  area,  we 
will  be  so  far  behind  that  it  will  be  almost 
Impossible  to  catch  up.  We  have  done  much 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  are  filling 
many  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  that 
respect.  But,  have  we  adequately  studied 
the  relationship  of  urban  growth  to  the 
agricuitiire  of  our  Stata?  Are  the  encroach- 
menta  of  suburbia  and  industry  upon  agri- 
culture in  o\ir  beautiful  valleys  always  in 
the  beet  interest  of  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  our  State?  Many  other  problems 
of  our  growth  have  been  studied  with  good 
resuita.  Others  have  been  left  untouched. 
The  thtifg  we  must  now  determine  Is  whether 


we  have  the  fMvelght  and  courage  to  tackle 
the  problem  as  a  whole.  I  know  there  are 
many  people  who  believe  that  to  do  so  re- 
flecta  a  desire  to  interfere  with  local  self- 
government — to  bring  about  regimentation. 
This  is  indeed  shortsighted.  The  very  fact 
that  we  do  have  local  self-government  and 
that  we  do  have  hxindreds  of  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia, scores  of  which  are  so  close  to  each 
other  that  only  a  surveyor  could  tell  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  makes  It 
necessary  for  us  to  plan  on  a  regional  or 
even  statewide  basis  if  we  are  to  prevent 
one  community  from  strangling  ita  neigh- 
bors. The  question  is  whether  we  can  con- 
tinue to  grow  satisfactorily  while  California 
becomes  one  mass  of  people  from  Crescent 
City  to  San  Diego?  And  the  population 
experta  say  that  is  exactly  what  the  future 
holds  for  us. 

In  such  circumstances,  must  we  not,  if 
we  are  thinking  of  the  future,  sit  down  and 
counsel  together  in  order  that  some  parte 
might  not  become  a  blight  upon  the  rest? 
If  we  were  living  in  a  country  with  a  uni- 
tary system,  the  central  government  could 
control  such  things,  but  iiK.our  country, 
where  we  have  a  federal  system^f  50  States, 
and  thousands  of  cities  and  cott^ties  with 
local  autonomy,  it  is  only  by  planning  and 
cooperation  that  such  things  can^e  con- 
trolled. 

This  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  and  great 
opportunity  to  visit  in  the  Near  East,  and 
in  those  parte  of  that  part  of  the  world 
where  civilization  began,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  the  present  time.  I  was  in  Mesopotamia, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Athens.  In  numerous 
places  I  saw  the  evidence  of  ancient  cities 
which  had  once  been  great  powers  and  that 
now  are  nothing  but  a  few  ruins.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  were  the  victims  of  destruc- 
tive war,  but  others  were  the  victims  of 
strangulation  becaxise  they  grew  without  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  the  future.  Some 
places  where  archeologista  had  been  working 
it  was  evident  that  there  were  layers  of  cities 
which  fiourlshed  centuries  apart.  I  stood  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy  on  the  level  of  the 
city  as  Homer  wrote  about  It  1,100  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  nine  layers  of  cities  on  that  very 
spot,  and  that  the  Troy  which  Homer  wrote 
about  was  the  seventh  layer.  As  I  looked  at 
those  ruins  and  realized  how  many  cities 
have  occupied  that  site  only  to  wither  and 
die,  I  wondered  if  the  cities  of  this  day  were 
facing  the  same  disintegration  because  of  a 
failure  to  prepare  for  the  fut\ire. 

I  stogd  among  the  ruins  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  and  realized  that  what  had  once 
been  the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
decayed  and  dwindled  to  a  few  shacks  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  frightening  to 
recall  that  it  had  remained  in  that  condition 
until  the  present  century.  Again  Athens  is 
a  city  of  2  million  people  because  people  of 
the  country  liave  flocked  to  it  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  better  life.  I  wondered  If  it  was 
now  preparing  another  layer,  destined  for 
oblivion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
vibrant  at  the  present  time.  I  wondered  if 
it,  too,  would  strangle  Itself  as  had  other 
cities  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  thousands 
of  years. 

However,  before  I  left  I  had  the  great 
pleasxire  of  visiting  the  Athens  Technology 
Institute,  where  the  futiu%  of  Athens  and 
other  cities  all  over  the  world  was  being 
studied  and  planned,  not  Just  by  archltecte 
and  engineers,  but  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
social  scientLsta  of  all  kinds.  I  saw  the  work 
that  was  being  done  for  the  ideal  city  of  hH. 
2100.  No  one  there  claimed  to  have  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  growth.  Everyone 
expressed  a  sense  of  personal  inadequacy  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  know  what  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  bring  happiness  to  the  people  who 
live  in  present-day  cities.  I  saw  on  the 
trestle  boards  plans  in  the  making  for  cities 
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eS  thim  coontiT,  tn  Oreece,  Pmklsten.  Ohaiuk, 
and  Soutb  American  countries.  Mone  of 
thes*  plana  war*  complated  but  all  wera  re- 
ceiving tbe  tbought  of  all  thoee  dlaclpllnea 
that  encompaaa  tbe  Uvea  of  people. 

It  waa  In  the  evening  that  I  attended  the 
Institute,  and  aa  I  looked  from  the  moua- 
talnalde  on  which  we  were,  acroes  the  valley 
to  the  lighted  AcropoUs,  I  felt  refreshed  and 
again  renewed  my  belief  that  our  cities  need 
not   fall    Into  decay,  but   that  with   proper 
research    and    planning   and    understanding 
they    might    continue    to    bloasom    and    In- 
creasingly promote  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
I  have  always  been  an  optimist  about  the 
future  of  California,  and  for  a  great  many 
years  have  believed  that  the  only  thing  which 
could  mar  that  future  would  be  Lndltference 
to  the  way  we  are  growing.     Twenty  years 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  Callfomla.     The  main  plank  of  my  plat- 
form  waa  that  we  should  make    no  small 
plans  for  California:  that  it  waa  destined  to 
continue  to  grow,  and  that  every   plan   we 
made  should  be  in  anticipation  of  California 
having  20  million  i>eople  In  3S  years.    That 
figure  shocked  some  of  my  friends  who  be- 
lieved  that   It   was   extravagant.     They  said 
that  the  experts  did  not  forecast  such  a  tre- 
mendous growth,  and  that  I  would  do  better 
to  say  15  instead  of  20  million.     I  refused  to 
change  my  figure  saying  that  the  growth  of 
California  should  be  predicted  by  optimists, 
not  by  experts.     Of  course,  I  had  no  way  of 
knowing  m/  prediction  would  come  true,  but 
I  had  watched  our  growth  for  many  years, 
and  I  had  the  faith  to  believe  that  It  would 
become  an  accomplished  fact.     As  I  read  the 
estimate  of  17.680,000  for  our  population  on 
July  1  of  this  year.  I  had  a  tinge  of  satisfac- 
tion because  at  the  rate  we  have  grown  these 
last  20  years,  we  are  bound  to  have  20  million 
people  In  1967.  the  end  of  the  25-year  period 
covered  In  my  forecast. 

When  I  was  a  freshman  at  the  university, 
I  heard  that  great  Englishman,  Lord  James 
Bryce.  who  wrote  the  "American  Common- 
wealth." speak  at  the  graduation  exercises. 
What  be  said  made  a  profound  impression  on 
me.  At  that  time,  he  predicted  that  we 
would  have  50  million  people  in  Callfomla. 
and  he  challenged  the  graduating  class  to 
ascertain  what  the  growth  and  acquisition 
of  wealth  in  California  was  doing  for  the 
lives  of  the  people.  That  Is  exactly  our 
problem  today.  To  a  young  freshman  who 
had  come  from  the  then  little  town  of 
Bakersfleld,  which  was  merely  an  oasis  In  a 
great  area  of  sagebrush,  this  was  an  exciting 
prediction.  However,  I  was  prepared  for  It 
because  a  few  years  before  my  father  had 
taken  me  to  hear  a*famous  lecturer  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuit.  The  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture was  "Acres  of  Diamonds."  He  told  the 
story  of  a  farmer  in  ancient  Persia.  The 
mem  was  a  prosperous  farmer.  He  had  good 
vines  and  trees  and  livestock.  He  was  com- 
^fortable  In  every  respect  and  happy  with  his 
lot.  One  day  a  stranger  came  to  his  home, 
and  told  him  a  story  of  how  the  world  was 
created  and  how  diamonds  were  formed  In 
the  creation.  He  said  that  a  diamond  was 
but  a  congealed  drop  of  sunlight,  and  told 
of  their  great  beauty  and  value.  That  night 
the  farmer  did  not  sleep  because  of  his 
excitement,  and  he  determined  that  he 
would  search  for  diamonds  and  the  wealth 
they  would  bring  him.  He  Immediately  be- 
came unhappy  with  his  lot  as  a  farmer,  sold 
his  farm,  sent  his  family  to  his  relatives,  and 
started  out  In  the  world  to  find  a  diamond 
mine.  He  traveled  the  world  over,  and 
Anally  when  he  was  penniless  and  111  he 
destroyed  himself  by  walking  Into  the  sea. 
In  the  meantime,  the  map  who  had  bought 
the  farm  from  him  found  a  stone  glisten- 
ing La  the  stream  on  the  property.  It  was 
later  Identified  as  a  diamond,  and  his  farm 
becanae  the  great  diamond  mine  which  for 
centuries  supplied  the  Jewels  for  the  royalty 
of  the  world.  The  moral  of  his  story,  of 
course,  waa  that  we   need  not  go  away  to 


search  for  diamonds;  they  surround  us  If 
we  will  but  look  for  them.  I  remember  that 
this  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  time  when 
BO  many  of  out  people  were  rushing  up  to 
Alaska  In  search  of  gold.  I  saw  a  number 
of  them  rettim  emptyhanded  to  our  little 
city.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  oil  fields 
of  Kern  County  had  been  discovered,  and 
water  had  been  brought  to  the  arid  soU 
making  a  garden  spot  out  of  what  bad  been 
desert. 

I  have  always  remembered  that  lecture 
and  I  have  always  applied  it  to  California. 
I  still  apply  the  moral  of  It  to  thoee  who 
have  the  privilege  of  living  here.  The  great- 
est diamond  which  has  been  discovered  here 
Is  the  University  of  California.  It  has 
brought  enlightenment  to  every  part  of  our 
State.  It  has  prepared  us  for  every  oppor- 
tunity which  has  presented  Itself.  For  al- 
most 100  years.  It  has  trained  young  men  and 
women  to  assume  the  responslblliUes  of  cit- 
izenship In  thU  great  8ute.  It  has  pre- 
pared every  element  of  our  society  for  the 
problems  they  must  meet.  And  now  It  Is 
taking  the  leadership  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  of  our  cities.  In  this 
fast  moving  and  ever  changing  world.  It  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  that  confront 
us.  I  am  happy  that  the  university  is  ac- 
cepting this  challenge,  and  I  am  sure  that 
now  It  has  put  its  shoulder  to  the  plow  in 
thU  field  It  will  not  tvim  back.  The  uni- 
versity Is  the  logical  agency  to  supply  this 
leadership.  It  can  bring  together  all  the 
disciplines  that  can  evaluate  the  elements 
for  the  good  life.  It  Is  statewide  In  Its  In- 
terests and  Its  Influence.  It  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  California.  It  has 
the  backing  of  an  understanding  State  gov- 
ernment. The  Governors  and  legislatures 
have  always  trxisted  It.  Now  it  has  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  fcholars  ever  to  be 
assembled  in  this  country.  It  has  a  vision 
for  the  future  of  our  State.  If  we  continue 
to  support  It  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
California,  it  ^«ill  always  be  the  greatest 
diamond  of  all  to  Qome  from  our  acres  of 
diamonds. 
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(From  the  Washlhglon  jfest,  Oct.  5,  1963J 
AMNnrxasAST 

Ten  years  ago  this  day.  Earl  Warren  took 
his  seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
No  decade  In  American  history  has  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court  such  a  diversity  of 
deeply  troublesome  and  controversial  ques- 
tlone— questions  made  troublesome  and  con- 
troveralal  In  large  measure  because  they  had 
been  Wg  Ignored  by  the  Court  and  allowed 
tofestenT 

Racial  s^egatlon,  for  example,  was  al- 
lowed for  thi^e-quarters  of  a  century  to  cor- 
rupt American  social  and  economic  life 
through  adherence  to  the  traniparently  false 
"separate  but  equal"  gloss  until  the  "War- 
ren" Court  at  last  set  it  straight  In  the 
school  decisions  of  1054.  Gross  Inequities  In 
State  districting  were  permitted  to  Impair 
political  equality  for  many  years  on  the  basis 
of  a  fiction  that  they  lay  beyond  Judicial 
Jurisdiction  until  recently  the  Court  recog- 
nized that  they  involved  a  plain  denial  of 
constitutional  rights.  Some  extremely  lax 
State  practices  resp)ectlng  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  were  tolerated  out  of 
deference  to  States  rights  until  Just  lately 
the  Court  said  firmly  that  It  would  hold  State 
trials  to  Federal  standards. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Court  grasped  the  nettle  of  church- 
state  relations  In  the  public  schools.  Various 
forms  of  religious  observance  were  £o  com- 
monplace In  the  schools  that  the  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state  was 
In  grave  danger  of  crumbling  until  the  Court 
resolutely  recalled  that  the  first  amendment 
Imposes  on  the  American  Government  an  ab- 
solute neutrality  In  all  matters  of  religion. 


Becaxiae  all  four  of  these  major  decisions 
came  tragically  late,  they  ran  counter  to  set- 
tled convictions  and  rooted  practices  among 
many  Americans.  Thus  they  brought  down 
upon  the  Court  a  storm  of  abuse  and  attack. 
It  was  a  piece  of  magnificent  good  fortune 
that  the  chief  Justiceship  was  held  during 
this  trying  period  by  a  man  of  exceptional 
poise  and  strength  and  understanding. 
Knowing  that  it  U  the  funcUon  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  times  to  check  the  popular 
will.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  gone  about  his 
high  duties  with  quiet  equanimity.  He  can 
be  sure  that  in  the  perspective  of  history 
he  will  have  the  deep  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen. We  wish  the  country  a  long  con- 
tinuation of  his  superb  public  service. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  30. 
1963] 

Earl  Warrzm's  10  Txaaa 

Ten  years  ago  this  week  a  husky,  friendly 
man  resigned  as  Governor  of  California  and 
took  a  seat  In  Washington  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States. 

Earl  Warren  had  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  politicians  In  the  booming  Western 
State,  having  been  elected  once  as  attorney 
general  and  three  times  as  Governor — once 
with  the  nominations  of  both  major  parties. 
He  had  been  his  home  State  favorite  son 
for  President  at  three  Republican  conven- 
tions. 

But  as  Chief  Justice  his  popularity  has 
been  punctured  by  the  series  of  controversial 
opinions  handed  down  by  the  Court — espe- 
cially the  school  desegregation  opinions 
which  he  wrote  in  1954  but  on  which  the 
Court  was  unanimous. 

The  Chief  Justice's  adversaries,  who  are 
vehement  and  emotional,  blame  him'  for 
everything  the  Court  has  decided  although 
there  are  eight  other  highly  Independent 
Justices. 

It  la  possible,  and  reasonable,  to  disagree 
with  some  of  the  Chief  Justice's  opinions. 
On  occasion.  In  these  columns,  we  have. 
So,  most  of  the  time,  have  one  or  more  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  high  bench.  It  Is  more 
difficult,  but  possible  and  reasonable,  to  dis- 
agree with  some  of  his  philosophy  (as  against 
his  Interpretation  of  the  law) . 

But  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  question  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  sincerity.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  heart  and  courage.  He  Is  the  same 
husky,  friendly  man  who  used  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  California.  High  position  has  not 
changed  his  principles  or  bis  humility.  He 
has  weathered  the  barbs  (many  of  them 
personally  vicious)  which  resulted  from  con- 
troversial decisions  with  fine  dignity  and 
undiminished  belief  In  what  he  has  done. 

We  think  It  Is  timely  and  eminently  ap- 
propriate to  speak  well  of  him  today. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  Sept.  27, 
1963) 

Tin  BaiGHT  Cakdlks  • 

His  native  State  honored  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  yet  if 
anything  he  was  honored  more  by  the  High 
Court  Itself.  Seven  of  the  Associate  Justices 
were  present  as  Justice  Warren  addressed  the 
Callfomla  Bar  Association  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  a  mark  of  respect  prop>erly  due  a  man 
who, has  led  the  Court  In  some  of  Its  most 
difficult  years  and  against  some  of  the  bit- 
terest criticism  of  It,  and  to  the  critics  the 
Chief  Justice  had  wise  words  to  say. 

The  civil  rights  Isfue^  that  have  led  to  so 
much  ho'tlUty  toward  the  Court  are  world- 
wide In  their  ImpUcatlona.  he  said.  They  are 
part  of  a  demand  for  individual  and  national 
freedom  that  Is  growing  across  the  globe. 
Respecting  America  alone,  however,  these 
issues  arrive  at  the  Supreme  Court  uninvited. 
The  Court  does  not  Initiate  them,  but  as  a 
court  of  review  It  cannot  with  Justice  ignore 
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them  or  stand  on  old  precedents  against 
which  the  very  times  protest.  If  the  Court 
blocked  changes  It  would  be  unjust. 

Finally,  the  Chief  Justice  offered  sound 
advice  to  States  rights  advocates.  If  the 
State  courts  were  vigilant  in  protecting  In- 
dividual liberty,  he  said,  they  would  have  no 
trouble  with  the  Federal  courts.  It  Is  State 
neglect,  in  law  as  In  other  fields,  that  has  In- 
vited or  tx}mmanded  Federal  action.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  Justice  Warren  saw  to 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  his  SUte. 
As  Chief  Justice,  he  has  for  a  decade  seen  to 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people.      i 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  30,  1963 J 
WamaxN  Betorx  the  Baa 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  statement  before 
the  Callfomla  bar's  convention  last  week 
was,  In  a  way,  a  reply  to  the  loud  minority 
crying  for  his  impeachment,  but  It  will  also 
be  of  permanent  uaefuinees  to  the  political 
scientists. 

The  Supreme  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  waa 
saying,  la  a  oraature  (or  victim)  of  its  time, 
like  the  other  limbs  of  Government.  It  is 
not  elected,  of  course,  but  It  stands  neck- 
deep  In  the  same  currents  that  swirl  around 
legislators  and  Presidents,  holding  Its  am- 
munition over  Its  head  and  trying  to  keep  It 
dry. 

In  his  apologia  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Warren 
noted  that  It  does  not  generate  the  cases  it 
decides.  "We  (the  Court)  can  reach  for  no 
cases,"  he  said.  "They  come  to  us  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  or  we  have  no  Juris- 
diction. When  they  do  come  to  us  we  de- 
cide them  or  we  do  not  perform  our  duty." 

The  main  reason  for  so  many  civil  rights 
cases  (he  sometimes  uses  the  expression  "hu- 
man rights")  la  that  the  "very  atmosphere 
we  live  In  is  charged  wltji  that  subject." 
This  Is  self-evident.  The  critics  of  the  Court 
do  not  distinguish  In  their  faultfinding  be- 
tween the  matters  forced  on  Its  considera- 
tion and  Its  decisions  In  these  cases. 

It  la  every  American's  right  to  disagree 
with  the  Court  majority  If  he  chooses,  but  he 
Is  very  wrong  when  he  charges  in  his  posters 
and  pamphlets  that  the  Court  conspires  to 
change  the  course  of  out  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  by  deliberately  selecting 
cases  .which  will  have  the  greatest  Influence 
for  change. 

Mr.  Warren  Implied  that  the  Court  would 
be  happier  If  the  State  supreme  courts  would 
ease  the  burden  of  these  Invidious  cases  and 
soften  the  charge  that  It  invades  State  rights. 
"Where  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  Is 
vigilant  of  Its  protection  of  constitutional 
rights,"  he  said,  "aa  Is  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Callfomla,  few  differences  arise  between  It 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

He  could  have  made  that  statement  more 
comprehensive,  although  It  might  not  have 
been  seemly  for  him  to  point  out  that  if  thjB 
legislative  branch — Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures — did  Its  statutory  duty,  the 
Court,  or  the  courts,  would  not  be  perpetu- 
ally occupied  with  "making  law"  rather  than 
Interpreting  It. 

He  did  say  that  those  who  have  long  been 
deprived  of  equality  "are  now  testing  all  our 
Institutions  to  make  sure  that  they,  too,  will 
be  the  beneficiaries"  of  them.  Most  of  the 
testing,  while  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  less  aealous  than  they  should 
be.  Is  bound  to  be  done  In  the  courts. 
How  else  could  It  be  done? 

[From   the   San   Francisco   Chronicle.  Sept 
27,1963] 

Waebxm  Rkpokts  on  trs  Court 
Anything  that  a  Justice  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  says  about  Its  work  Is  rare  news, 
because  the  members  of  the  Court  seldom 
break  the  silence  that  surrounds  their  way 
of  working  together.  Chief  Justice  Karl 
Warren's  speech  to  the  SUte  bar  Wednesday 


night  was  thuB  an  extraordinary,  Immensely 
valuable  contribution  to  the  public's  under- 
standing of  the  Coxirt. 

Do  the  Justices  feud?  The  Chief  Justice 
disposed  of  this  recurrent  rumor  by  his  re- 
mark that  he  could  count  "on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand"  the  occasions  over  the  past 
10  years  when  there  has  been  a  flareup  of 
temperament  In  the  conferences  of  the  Jus- 
tices. These  have  never  been  more  than 
passing    clashes    of    the    moment,    he    said. 

His  main  theme,  however,  was  not  to  put 
"Imaginary  feuds"  at  rest,  but  to  show  how 
heavily  Involved  the  Court  has  become  in  the 
American  struggle  to  protect  all  citizens 
equally  in  their  rights.  Of  120  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Court  in  a  recent  year, 
the  Chief  Jvistlce  said,  54  dealt  with  these 
rights,  and  the  cases  came  up  In  that  volume 
because  the  "atmosphere  In  which  we  live" 
Is  charged  with  the  demand  for  equality. 

It  Is  not  the  Court  which  Is  responsible 
for  these  controversies,  but  the  failure  of 
local.  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  live 
up  to  the  Constitution;  for  It  is  the  Consti- 
tution which  both  defines  equal  rights  imder 
the  law  and  provides  the  means  for  vindi- 
cating them  where  they  are  denied. 

The  Court  Is  frequently  charged  with  In- 
vading States  rights.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
noted.  His  reply  will  bear  pondering  by  law- 
yers and  Judges  in  the  States-rights  States: 
"Where  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  Is  vigi- 
lant In  Its  protection  of  constitutional  rights 
(as  Is  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  California),  few 
differences  arise  between  It  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

This  was  not  only  a  profound  reminder  to 
the  courts  of  other  States,  but  a  J^gh  and 
particular  compliment  to  the  Callfomla  Su- 
preme Coiu-t.  As  a  Callfornlan,  Chief  Jxis- 
tlce  Warren  expressed  his  pride  In  offering 
it.  and  by  the  same  token,  Callfomlans 
should  be  gratified  to  hear  it  from  the  Na- 
tion's head  Judge. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Sept.  27,  1963] 
Warren  and  Law 

California  this  week  Is  basking  In  the  re- 
fiected  glory  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren's 
"10  years  of  Ijonorable  and  illustrious  serv- 
ice." to  borrow  Senator  Thomas  Kttchel's 
phrase. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  President  Elsen- 
hower named  the  then  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Apparently  It  Is  Warren's  destiny  to  be  In 
the  forefront  of  social  change.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  governorship  that  California's  popu- 
lation boom  got  rolling  at  full  speed.  He  did 
a  remarkable  Job  of  gearing  the  State's  anti- 
quated govemmenUl  machinery  to  the  needs 
of  the  day. 

As  Chief  Justice,  of  course,  Warren  has  pro- 
vided leadership  In  a  Supreme  Court  that 
has  brought  on  a  revolution  In  the  field  of 
human  rights.  His  performance  leaves  no 
doubt  he  will  go  down  In  history  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  strong  Chief  Justices.  Inevitably 
his  career  on  the  Court  has  made  him  a  con- 
troversial figure.  Strong  State  rights  advo- 
cates as  well  as  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the 
political  rlghtwlng  have  singled  the  Chief 
Justice  out  for  vicious  attacks. 

Warren  took  the  occasion  of  the  State  Bar 
Association  meeting  In  San  Francisco  this 
week  to  explain  his  Interpretation  of  the  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  to  the  Supreme 
Court:  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law." 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  Is  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
The  United  States  attempts  to  reach  thli 
goal  through  a  concept  of  law  which  "dis- 
tiiigulshes  us  from  every  totalltfulan  na- 
tjbn,"  said  Warren. 

"It  Is  the  heart  of  government  In  com- 
munity, State  and  Nation.  But  In  order  for 
the  concept  to  be  meanlngftil,  It  must  be 
translated  Into  realities  In  the  everyday  liv- 
ing of  our  people." 


(From  the  Sacramento  Bee] 

CoNsi'iTUTioN  Remains  Living  Inbtrttment 
IN  Warren  Coitrt 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  seldom  has  been 
undCT  more  emotional  siege  than  Is  the  pres- 
ent Court  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  One  almost  has  to  go  back  to  the 
era  of  John  Marshall  in  the  early  1800's  to 
find  a  comparison. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  both 
the  Courts  of  Warren  and  Marshall  and  the 
men,  Marshall  and  Warren.  Marshall  did  not 
hesitate  as  Chief  Justice  to  Involve  the  Court 
In  matters  of  the  day,  controversial  though 
the  decisions  might  be,  and  neither  has  War- 
ren. Warren  has  an  almost  fierce  dedication 
to  the  place  and  the  integrity  of  the  Court  in 
American  life,  and  so  did  Marshall. 

It  was  Marshall  who  raised  the  prestige  and 
the  power  of  the  Court  and  molded  the  Amer- 
ican practlce'and  image  by  the  breadth  and 
wisdom  of  his  Interpretations,  despite  quar- 
rels with  Presidents  and  embittered  factions 
of  the  public.  Before  Marshall  the  Court 
was  almost  a  disaster,  a  timid  third  person  In 
government;  under  Marshall  the  Court  took 
for  Itself  the  indisputable  right  to  review 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  pronounce  final 
Judgment  In  constitutionality.  The  ConsU- 
tutlon,  under  Its  consideration,  became  a 
precise  document  and  a  living  Instrument,  a 
guiding  force  In  American  life,  not  a  thing 
for  Interpretation  by  any  President  or  any 
Congress. 

Warren  has  extended  the  Marshall  doc- 
trines by  bringing  the  Court  to  face  up  to 
persistent  and  challenging  questions  of  the 
times:  The  rights  of  the  Negro;  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state;  the  relationship  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government;  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  seek  redress  In  this 
Involved  age  of  government.  Under  Warren 
the  Constitution  again  has  become  a  precise 
and  a  living  Instrument  and  a  guiding  force 
and  a  document  to  be  Interpreted  by  a  single 
standard  reading  with  meanings  the  same  for ' 
one  as  for  all. 

It  is  not  for  Judges  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  persuasive  eloquence  or  popular  appeal,  as 
Justice  Joseph  Story  once  'Observed;  the 
Court's  duty,  its  province,  as  Justice  Roger 
Taney  said  in  another  opinion.  Is  to  expound 
the  law.  not  to  make  It. 

If  the  Judicial  power  falls  short  of  giving 
effect  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  they  are 
written  and  not  as  one  or  another  faction 
might  wish  to  interpret  them,  the  existence 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  doomed.  As 
Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  once  said,  since 
the  coiuts  are  creatures  of  the  state  and  Its 
power  while  their  life  as  coiirts  continues, 
they  must  obey  the  law  of  their  creator. 

In  falthfxilly  interpreting  the  law.  as  the 
Warren  Court  has  In  the  fundamental  and 
explosive  Issues  Involving  the  rights  of  all 
and  the  separation  of  chtirch  and  state,  the 
Judiciary  In  the  highest  sense  remains  a 
guardian  of  the  conscience.  Just  as  much  as 
a  guardian  of  the  law. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  once  said  the 
strength  of  the  Judiciary  Is  In  the  command 
it  has  over  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  men; 
only  so  long  as  it  commands  the  mind  and 
the  heart  will  the  Court  survive  as  an  in- 
stitution. 

Meantime,  the  controversy  over  the  Warren 
Court  continues.  Men  too  blind  to  see  that 
If  the  rights  of  a  few  are  prejudiced  the 
rights  of  all  are  In  danger  would  Impeach 
Warren;  their  hate  la  naked. 

Marshall  too  was  hated.  In  his  time  he 
perhaps  was  the  most  despised  man  In  Amer- 
ican life.  In  some  quarters. 

Now  as  then  the  provincial  may  protest 
and  the  angry  declaim  but  the  C3ourt— be- 
cause of  iqen  like  Marshall  ffbd  Warren — re- 
mains what  It  was  Intended  to  be,  the  faith- 
ful, final  Interpreter  of  the  law  as  the  law 
Is  written,  and  a  place  where  none  is  turned 
awair  and  where  all  are  heard  with  equal 
patbnce  and  sympathy. 
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Wabasm  Onrxs  B«n.iuirt  DKrutm  of  Vrax. 

Law 

\JS.  Chlar  JusUoe  Karl  Warren's  speech 
In  San  Franclaoo  abould  put  to  stuune  the 
rlghttot  radieala  who  have  aaked  (or  hla  Im- 
peachment. It  waa  not  a  cold  and  remote 
del enae  of  hlmseU  or  agalnat  attaoka  on  the 
Court.  Hla  response  showed  the  law  can 
be  presented  In  human,  warm  terma  far 
broader  and  more  aagacloua  than  might  be 
lued  by  those  defending  the  Court  agalnat 
the  raging  controversy  around  It  with  cloud 
seven  detachment. 

-  Warren  took  particular  note  of  rumors  the 
Court  la  driven  by  internal  controversiea. 
Of  course,  such  rumors  are  part  of  the  gen- 
eral attaclc  on  the  Court  once  so  sacroeant 
to  reactionaries  and  ao  dispenaable  to  them 
now  that  It  la  showing  heart  fcnr  the  com- 
nx>n  man. 

Warren  denied  without  rancor  that  there 
ezisU    any   destructive    division   within    the 
Cou:t.     Then  he  tvu-ned  the  rumors  against 
their  nK>ngers  in  a  classical  parry. 
Said  Warren: 

"Dissent  la  not  a  vloe.  Properly  used  It  la 
in  the  beet  tradition  of  the  Court." 

The  Chief  JusUce  said  American  Jurla- 
prudenoe  would  have  been  sterUe  but  for  the 
dissents  of  Oliver  Wendeil  Holmes  and  Louia 
Brand  eia. 

In  practically  all  branches  of  life  there 
are  growth,  progress,  and  vigor  In  the  clash 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
Those  who  Ond  In  dissent  within  the  house 
of  the  law  some  g'-eat  peril  would  detach 
law  from  life,  from  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  from  the  need  for  correction  of  its  past 
mistakes.  Judges  do  not  put  on  Infallibiuty 
when  they  don  their  Judicial  robes.  They 
are  still  men  dealing,  not  with  a  dead  thing, 
but  with  a  living  organUm. 

Warren's  great  service  in  hla  San  Fran- 
claoo speech  was  that  he  vitalized  the  law. 
presenting  it  as  something  written  by  men.' 
not  In  the  dead  embers  of  absolutism,  but 
in  the  Uving  fire  of  minds  clashing  in  crea- 
tive purpose. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  be  lillotted  outside  the 
time  limitation  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  Senate  Items  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  Is  no  objection, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  541,  and 
following  in  sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  80  ordered. 


CANCELLATION  AND  DEFERMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  IRRIOATION  CHAROES 
The  bUl  (H-R.  641)  to  approve  an  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
celing and  deferring  certain  Irrigation 
charges,  eliminating  certain  tracts  of 
non -Indian -owned  land  under  the  Wa- 
pato  Indian  irrigation  project,  Washing- 
ton, was  considered,  order  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  663) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

puaposK 

The  twofold  purpose  of  UR.  641.  Is  (1) 
to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  canceling  and  deferring  certain  de- 


llnquant  irrigation  charges  and  penalties 
amounting  to  $4,404.68  and  •10.SM.03.  re- 
spectively, owed  by  non-Indian  landowners 
served  by  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect.'Waahington.  and  (3)  to  eliminate  78.13 
acres  of  nonlrrlgable  land  from  that  project. 


jtnactment  of  thU  bUl  U  needed  to  com- 
plete the  action  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Wapato  project  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  authority  of  the  act  of  June 
22.  1936  (49  Stat.  1803.  25  VSC.  38»-389e)'. 
That  act  directed  the  Secretary  "to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ovmera  of  non-Indian 
lands  under  Indian  Irrigation  projects  •  •  • 
are  unable  to  pay  IrrlgaUon  charges"  and. 
If  ao.  to  cancel  or  defer  such  charges.  It 
also  authorized  him  to  eUmlnate  per- 
manently nonlnigable  land  from  the  project. 
Section  6  of  the  same  act.  however,  provides 
that  his  actions  under  It  should  not  be 
finally  effective  until  approved  by  act  of 
Congfress.  A  sxmunary  of  the  Secretary's 
determinations  Is  contained  In  the  depart- 
mental report  appended  hereto.  His  action 
In  this  case  Is  complementary  to  similar  ac- 
tion already  taken  with  respect  to  Indian- 
owned  land  under  the  project  and  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  September  28,  1961 
(75  Stat.  880).  under  which  a  final  determi- 
nation of  the  costs  of  the  project  and  an 
allocation  of  those  costs  to  the  lands  served 
by  It  were  made. 

COST 

HJl.  041  wiU  require  no  Federal  expendi- 
ture. It  will,  however,  cancel  and  defer  pay- 
ment of  irrigation  charges  as  heretofore 
stated. 


WITHDRAWAL  AND  RESERVATION 
FOR  THE  NAVY  OP  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC LANDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4588)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  at  Mojave  B  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  San  Bernardino  County. 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  f  64) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows : 

NKKD 

H.R.  4588  describes  the  Mojave  B  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  which  has  been  used  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  since  1942  fol- 
lowing issuance  of  a  permit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  during  the  then  existing 
unlimited  national  emergency.  Following 
termination  of  the  emergency  period  In  1952, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1953  for  the  withdrawal 
and  reservation  of  the  area.  Before  the 
withdrawal  was  completed,  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1958  (72  Stat.  27) .  became  effective. 
It  provides,  among  other  things,  that  no 
withdrawal  of  more  than  6,000  acres  for  a 
defense  project  or  facility  may  be  accom- 
plished except  by  act  of  Congress. 

Diirlng  consideration  of  the  bill,  which 
was  submitted  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1963,  Navy 
witnesses  demonstrated  to  the  commltt«te's 
fuU  satisfaction  the  military  need  for  mm 
of  the  lands  Involved. 

A  House  committee  amendment  limits  the 
proposed  withdrawal  to  10  years  with  option 
to  renew  for  an  additional  5  years.  Even 
though  the  Navy  currently  foresees  a  per- 
manent requirement  for  the  Mojave  B  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  the  committee  believes  that 


the  period  of  withdrawal  should  be  limited 
in  order  to  aasure  periodic  review  of  that 
requirement  at  the  higher  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. This  assures  adminUtratlve  review 
10  years  from  now.  and  a  further  review  at 
the  end  of  16  years.  If  the  Navy  then  desires 
to  extend  Its  use  beyond  thU  term.  It  will 
have  to  request  further  legislative  acUon. 
thereby  assuring  congressional  scrutiny  of 
the  necessity  of  such  continued  use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4588  will  cause  no  In- 
crease In  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
executive  departments  at  this  time.  It  Is 
possible  that.  If  present  procedures  are  mod- 
ified, additional  funds  may  be  required 
when  military  use  of  the  property  ends  in 
order  to  effect  a  desirable  degree  of  decon- 
tamination and  dedudding.  The  amount 
Ukely  to  be  required  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time. 


1963 


BIO  PLAT  UNIT  OF  MISSOULA  VAL- 
LEY PROJECT.  MONTANA 

The  bill  (S.  16o7)  to  approve  the  Jan- 
uary 1963  reclassification  of  land  of  the 
Big  Flat  imit  of  the  Missoula  Valley 
project,  Montana,  and  to  authorize  the 
modification  of  the  repayment  contract 
with  the  Big  Flat  Irrigation  District  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  execute  an  amendatory  con- 
tract amending  the  existing  repayment  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and  the  Big 
Flat  Irrigation  District  dated  April  2,  1946. 
by  reducing  the  construction  charge  obliga- 
tion of  the  district  in  the  amount  of  •7,190, 
repreeentlng  the  unmatured  charges  as  of 
December  SO.  1962.  against  one  hundred  and* 
sixty-four  and  three-tenths  acres  of  Irri- 
gable land  presently  classified  as  nonproduc- 
tive. The  reclassification  of  the  lands  of  the 
Big  Flat  unit  of  the  Missoula  Valley  project. 
Montana,  dated  January  1963,  Is  hereby  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  565 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  theVxcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^coRo, 
as  follows: 

HtSTOBT 

The  Big  Flat  unit  of  the  Missoula  Valley 
project  was  authorized  by  the  President  on 
May  10,  1944.  pursuant  to  the  Water  Con- 
servation and  Utilization  Act  of  Augiist  11, 
1939,  as  amended.  The  unit  Is  located  on  the 
weet  side  of  the  Clark  Fork  River  about  7 
miles  west  of  Missoula.  Mont.  Construction 
of  works  was  t>egun  In  1946  by  the  Bvireau  of 
Reclamation  to  develop  a  water  supply  for 
900  acres  of  new  land  at  a  cost  of  $278,282. 

PUBPOSK 

The  proposed  leglslaUon  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  and 
execute  an  amendatory  contract  with  the 
Big  Flat  Irrigation  District.  The  amenda- 
tory contract  would  reduce  the  construction 
charge  obligation  of  the  district  In  the 
amount  of  $7,190.  which  represents  the  un- 
matured charges  as  of  Deosmber  30.  1962, 
against  164.3  acres  of  land  which  have  been 
clasaifled  as  permanently  nonproductive. 
Alao.  it  would  approve  the  January  1963  re- 
classification of  lands  of  the  Big  Flat  unit 
which  determined  that  this  acreage  was  non- 
productive. 
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Enactment  of  the  b  n  would  authorize  a 
reduction  In  the  total  obligation  of  the  dis- 
trict from  $41,843  to  $84,153  or  $7,190.  The 
remaining  obligation  of  the  district  will  be 
*  rescheduled  over  the  31  years  remaining  in 
the  Initial  40-year  repayment  period.  It  will 
also  enable  the  Big  Flat  Irrigation  District  to 
t>ecome  current  in  Its  payments,  and  it  is 
expected  to  remain  current  thereafter. 

The  committee  recommends  enactment  of 
S    1687. 

The  bill  will  not  require  the  expenditure  of 
any  Federal  funds. 
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CONTRACT  NEGOTIATED  WITH  THE 
NEWTON  WATER  USERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, UTAH 

The  bill  (8.  1584)  to  approve  a  con- 
tract negotiated  with  the  Newton  Water 
Users'  Association,  Utah,  to  authorize  Its 
execution,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proposed  contract  designated  "R.O.  Draft 
1/31/63;  Rev.  3/12/63.-  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  Newton 
Water  Users'  Association,  Utah,  to  extend 
the  period  for  repayment  of  the  reimbursable 
construction  cost  of  the  Newton  project  and 
to  establish  a  variable  repajrment  schedule 
is  approved  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  execute  such  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  566),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

j  PTTXPaSK 

iThe  bill  would  approve  a  contract  hereto- 
Blore  negotiated  between  the  Department  of 
The  Interior  and  the  Newton  Water  Users' 
Association  of  UUh.  It  would  establish  a 
variable  repayment  schedule  for  the  con- 
struction charge  allocated  to  irrigation  based 
on  $1.75  per  acre-foot  for  the  project  water 
actually  delivered  to  the  users. 

Because  of  the  continuing  extreme  water 
shortage  experienced  on  the  project  the 
formula  is  expected  to  extend  the  existing 
40-year  repayment  schediUe  an  estimated 
5  or  6  years. 

The  repayment  period  will  depend  on  the 
availability  of  water.  It  could  be  more  or 
less  than  the  estimate.  The  area  has  been 
subject  to  a  continuous  dry  cycle  and  the 
users  of  the  water  from  the  Newton  Dam 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amount  of 
water  that  was  estimated  to  be  delivered. 
As  a  result,  the  farmers  have  not  been  able 
to  mattire  their  crops  and  thus  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  the  repayment  sched- 
ule. 

I  COST 

The  bin  will  not  require  the  expenditure 
of  any  Federal  funds.  It  will  extend  the 
payout  period  fo^  a  short  time. 


DEFERMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CHiVRGES 
OP  EDEN  VALLEY  IRRIOATION 
AND  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1299)  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden 
Valley  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "last  one- 
half  of  calendar  ye€u-  1963  as  shown  in 
the  April  16,  1962.  notices  of  1963  wat«- 
charges"  and  Insert  "first  one-half  of 
calendar  year  1964  as  shown  in  the  May 
17.  1963,  notices  of  1964  water  charges"; 
In  line  11.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike 
out  "June  1.  1963"  and  insert  "December 
1.  1963":  and  on  page  2.  line  5,  after 
the  WQpl  "the",  to  Insert  "last  one-half 
of";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

■bc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  defer,  without  Interest,  the  col- 
lection of  irrigation  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  due  for  the  first  one-half  of 
calendar  year  1964  as  shown  in  the  May  17, 
1963,  notices  of  1964  water  charges  to  the 
Eden  Valley  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District : 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  and  the  district 
enter  Into  a  contract  prior  to  December  1, 

1963,  for  the  payment  by  the  district  of  such 
deferred  charges  during  the  sixty-year  re- 
payment period  provided  by  the  repayment 
contract  of  Jime  8,  1950,  with  said  district: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  defer  all  or  any 
part  of  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
due  for  the  last  one-half  of  calendar  year 

1964,  to  the  extent  that  he  determines  that 
the  water  supply  is  Inadequate  to  meet 
project  needs,  such  deferment  without  in- 
terest, to  be  contingent  upon  the  Secretary 
and  the  district  entering  into  a  contract 
prior  to  June  1,  1964,  for  the  payment  by  the 
district  of  such  deferred  charges  over  the  re- 
payment period  provided  by  the  repayment 
contract  herein  referred  to.  Appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  carrying  on 
the  funcUons  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shall  be  available  for  operaUon  and  mainte- 
nance Of  the  Eden  project  to  the  extent  that 
funds  for  operation  and  maintenance  are  de- 
ferred hereunder  and  therefore  are  not  ad- 
vanced by  the  Eden  Valley  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  District. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  567) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[The  Eden  project  in  Sweetwater  County. 
J^yo..  was  approved  for  construction  by  the 
a*resldent  on  September  18,  1940,  under  the 
water  conservation  and  utUlty  provision  of 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act 
of  1940  and  reauthorized  In  1949.  The  proj- 
ect was  completed  tn  1969.  / 

The  settlement  of  the  Eden  project  coin- 
cided with  4  consecutive  years  of  near- 
record  low  streamfiows.  Drought  conditions 
have  imposed  unreasonable  hardships  upon 
the  project  farmers. 

Increasing  oi>eratton  and  maintenance 
costs  and  lowered  crop  production,  together 
with  an  Inadequate  water  supply  have  so 
adversely  affected  the  economic  status  of  the 
settlers  that  they  are  without  funds  to  meet 
their  payments. 

In  an  effort  to  seek  a  remedy  to  conditions 
on  this  and  other  Wyoming  projects  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, suggested  the  appointment  of  a  review 
commission  to  jjudy  the  situation  In  that 


State.  The  survey  team  was  appointed  and 
has  reported  on  several  of  the  projects.  It 
is  anticipated  that  further  legislation  will  be 
before  the  Ccmgress  that  will  furnish  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problems  that  face 
these  Irrigation  districts.    '* 

The  bill  will  not  require  the  expenditure 
of  any  Federal  funds. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S^  2100)  to  continue  certain 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  biU  (HJl.  75)  to  provide  for  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rules  of  navigation  in  cer- 
tain cases  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  passed  over. 


CHANGE     OF     HAMS,     GF     ANDREW 
JOHNSON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1243)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monimient,  to 
add  certain  historic  property  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "east", 
to  strike  out  "94.3"  and  ins«t  "93.4";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "There",  to  strike 
out  "are"  and  insert  "is";  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated", to  strike  out  "such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpKJses  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  "not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000  for  acquisition  of  property  imder  this 
Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  Numbered  2554  of 
April  27,  1942  (56  Stat.  1955),  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  AugTist  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  958). 
is  hereby  redesignated  the  Andrew  John- 
son National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
procure  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  donation,  or  by  exchange  the  following 
described  lands,  or  Interests  therein,  located 
in  Greenevllle,  Tennessee,  and  when  so  ac- 
quired such  lands  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic  Site: 

Beginning  at  a  point  which  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  Col- 
lege Street  and  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  Street; 

thence  continuing  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  line  of  Depot  Street  south  6214  de- 
grees east  165  feet  to  Its  Intersection  with 
the  west  side  of  Academy  Street; 

thence  leaving  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  Street  and  continuing  along  the 
weet  right-of-way  of  Academy  Street  north 
38  degrees  east  93.4  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  leaving  the  weet  right-of-way  of 
Academy  Street  north  64  >;  degrees  west  184 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  eaat  right-of-way  line 
of  College  Street; 

thence  with  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 
College  Street  south  2S\  degrees  west  83.7 
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feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
0.35  Acre,  more  or  leas. 

Sac.  3.  There  U  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  acquisition 
of  property  under  tbla  Act. 

The  amendments  were  a«rreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  „  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  570),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKCKOUND 

The  Andrew  Johnaon  tailor  shop  at  Greene- 
vllle.  Tenn.,  waa  acquired,  enclosed  in  a 
larger  brick  structure  and  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  tailor  shop,  where  the  former  President 
was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  Mrs.  John- 
son while  he  was  engaged  at  his  work,  was 
designated,  together  with  the  cemetery  In 
which  he  Is  burled  nearby,  as  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Monument  and  so  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  No.  2654  of  April  27, 
1942,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  signed 
Augxist  29.  1935. 

The  monument  had  48,909  visitors  In  1962. 
Parking  facilities  are  Inadequate  for  present 
attendance  levels,  and  It  Is  growing. 

The  Andrew  Johnson  home,  located  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  the  tailor  shop, 
was  built  by  the  former  President  and  oc- 
cupied by  him  from  1838  to  1851  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  four  terms. 

PURPOSK  or  ACQinsmoN 
Acquisition  of  the  Johnson  home  will  not 
only  add  a  historic  house  to  the  Andrew 
Johnson  site  but  protect  the  present  tailor 
shop  from  potential  undesirable  adjacent 
development  and  afford  an  opportunity  to 
provide  more  adequate  parking  facilities  fpr 
visitors.  Additionally,  the  National  Park 
Service  feels  it  would  make  poasible  a  more 
complete  portrayal  of  President  Johnson's 
early  life  in  Greeneville. 

COST 

Besides  the  approximate  »50,000  acquisition 
cost  for  the  home,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior estimates  that  restoration  of  the  home 
and  development  of  the  parking  area  will  cost 
approximately  $10,000  and  that  annual  main- 
tenance  and  administration  of  the  monu- 
ment will  Increase  $1,600  a  year. 

CHANGX  or  NAME 

-The  bill  changes  the  name  of  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Monument  to  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  in  keeping 
with  a  policy  of  giving  vmlform  designations 
to  areas  of  like  character  and  national  sig- 
nificance which  acciirately  i>ortray  to  citizens 
the  true  nature  of  the  establishment. 


HOT  WIRE  IS  A-1  DEFROSTER 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
a  year  ago  this  month  America's  greatest 
cold  war  triumph  came  when  Khru- 
shchev turned  tail  and  withdrew  his  of- 
fensive missiles  from  Cuba.  This  vic- 
tory was  due  to  President  Kennedy's 
firm,  determined,  and  unyielding  action 
toward  Khrushchev  and  Castro,  and  to 
the  wholehearted  support  given  him  at 
the  time  by  all  Americans. 

Still  another  reason  for  our  success 
was  the  fact  that  throughout  that  crisis 
our  Government  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  in  constant  communication 


as  the  world  teetered  on  the  verge  of 
nuclear  war.  One  lesson  we  learned 
from  that  experience  is  the  importance 
of  maintaining  readily  accessible  com- 
munications between  our  President  and 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  facilitate  this,  negotiations  were 
conducted  for  the  establishment  of  a  di- 
rect telecommunlcatiotvs  link,  or  so- 
called  "hot  line, "  between  the  Kiemlin 
and  the  White  House.  Despite  months 
of  setbacks  and  discouragements,  an 
agreement  was  finally  reached,  and  this 
so-called  "hot  line"  is  presently  in  effect. 
It  enables  our  President  to  confer  in- 
formally and  privately  with  Khrushchev 
at  any  time,  day  or  night,  speedily,  di- 
rectly, and  effectively.  This  marks  a 
new  era  in  diplomacy. 

Recent  events  have  proven  the  wisdom 
of  this  action  and  also  the  necessity  for 
improving  communications  between  of- 
ficials of  the  two  Governments  at  lower 
levels.  It  is  reported  that  one  reason  for 
the  recent  tense  situation,  when  one  of 
our  military  convoys  was  halted  for  a 
matter  of  hours  on  its  way  to  West  Ber- 
lin, was  the  lack  of  swift  communica- 
tions between  military  commanders  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  and  our  West 
European  allies  in  Germany  and  their 
Soviet  counterparts  in  East  Berlin. 

Alvin  Silverman,  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  our  Nation, 
discussed  this  problem  on  October  16  in 
an  excellent  column  entitled,  "Hot  Wire 
Is  A-1  Defroster."  Mr.  Sllvennan  poihts 
out  the  fact  that  after  receiving  an  oral 
protest  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  required  the  assistance  of  the 
State  Department  in  order  to  secure  a 
radio- telephone  connection  to  Moscow 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hot  Wire  Is  A-1  Dxfioster 
(By  Alvln   Silverman) 
Washington. — Just  about  a  year  ago  the 
world  was  on  the  verge  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. 

Russian  missiles  were  pointed  at  the 
United  States  from  Cuban  emplacements. 
This  country  demanded  their  Immediate  re- 
moval and  backed  up  its  unmistakable  words 
with  the  establishment  of  a  naval  blockade 
quarantine.  The  weapons  were  dismantled, 
presumably  shipped  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  along  with  some  of  their  operators, 
and  the  spine-chilling  crisis  passed. 

Looking  back  on  the  incident,  knowledge- 
able observers  are  pretty  much  in  agreement 
that  two  factors  mainly  caused  the  sane  set- 
tlement. 

One  was  the  firmness  of  President  Kennedy 
and  the  undivided  Nation  that  supported 
him.  The  other,  less  publlcizett  and  perhaps 
still  not  recognized  for  its  Importance,  was 
that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  break  off  rela- 
tions but.  Instead,  kept  In  close  contact  with 
each  other  throughout  the  crisis. 

From  the  American  and  Soviet  leaders' 
realization  of  how  very  close  calamity  had 
been  came  to  a  decision  to  set  up  a  system 
that  would  allow  the  U.S.  President  and  the 
Soviet  chief  to  communicate  almost  in- 
stantly. 


It  took  some  time  to  work  out  the  highly 
complicated  procedure  but  there  now  Is  a 
so-called  hot  wire  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Kremlin. 

And  It's  a  lucky  thing  there  is. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  tense  sltua-' 
tlon  that  developed  last  week  on  the  Berlin 
autobahn   was  communications  failures   on 
the  local  level. 

Western  military  commanders  In  Germany 
had  some  difficulty  reaching  their  Soviet 
counterparts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  receiving  an 
oral  protest  from  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln,  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Department  to  get  a 
radio-telephone  connection  to  Moscow. 

The  Berlin  bloclcade  of  the  American  mili- 
tary convoy  demonstrated  again  how  Infiam- 
mable  the  deadlock  there  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  still  Is. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  offered 
to  explain  why  the  Russians,  at  a  time  they 
seemingly  were  seeking  a  thaw  In  the  cold 
war.  would  let  a  misunderstanding  between 
local  military  commanders  develop  to  such 
a  serious  point. 

One  is  that  the  Soviets  wished  to  £mpha- 
slze  that  they  have  not  changed  their  tough 
attitude  In  respect  to  West  Germany  and 
Berlin. 

Another  Is  that  the  Soviets  were  probing 
to  see  If  the  United  SUtes  might  be  a  little 
softer  now  that  there  is  a  prospect  f^r  peace 
talks.  Ifrthere  Is  to  be  what  the  diplomats 
call  a  detente,  how  "detentlsh"  Is  America 
today? 

Still  another  Is  that  the  situation  got  out 
of  hand. 

Whatever  the  real  reason,  official  Wash- 
ington and.  undoubtedly,  official  Moscow, 
too.  now  are  taking  a  close,  quiet  look  at 
how  conununlcatlons  on  the  lower  levels  can 
be  Improved,  along  the  lines  of  the  hot  wire. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
AT  UNIVERSITY  OP  mXtNE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  October  1^.  19^^  the  State  of 
Maine  was  honored  by  a  i^lt  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  He  spoke 
at  a  special  convocation  at  the  University 
of  Maine  and  made  an  aerial  Inspection 
of  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  area,  site  o( 
the  proposed  tidal  power  project. 

Citizens  of  Maine  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  from  both  political  parties  greeted 
the  President  enthusiastically.  He  was 
accompanied  on  the  trip  to  Maine  by  my 
senior  colleague  [Mrs.  Smith],  by  the 
Congressman  from  the  First  District  of 
Maine  [Mr.  TupperI,  and  by  me.  He 
was  greeted  in  Maine  by  Governor  Reed 
and  the  Representative  from  the  Second 
District  of  Maine  [Mr.  McIntireI. 

The  President  honored  Maine  with  his 
presence  and  with  a  major  address  on 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  speech  which  has 
received  thoughtful  and  favorable  edi- 
torial comment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  address  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  two  articles  from  the  Portland. 
Maine,  Sunday  Telegram,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
articles,  and  an  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  pri^^d  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address    bV    President    John    P.    Kennedy, 

UNivEBfirrT  or  Maine,  Octobei  19,   1963 

In  the  year  1716.  King  George  I  of  Eng- 
land   donated   a    valuable    library    to   Cam- 


bridge University — and.  at  very  nearly  the 
same  time,  had  occasion  to  dispatch  a  regi- 
ment to  Oxford.  The  King,  remarked  one 
famous  wit.  had  judiciously  observed  the 
condition  of  both  his  universities— one  was 
a  learned  body  in  need  of  loyalty  and  the 
other  was  a  loyal  body  In  need  of  learning. 
Today  some  observers  may  feel  that  very 
little  has  changed  in  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  We  are  asking  the  Ckmgress  for  funds 
to  assist  our  college  Ubrarles.  including  those 
in  Cambridge.  Mass.;  and  it  was  regretubly 
necessary  on  one  occasion  to  send  troops  to 
the  campus  at  Oxford.  Miss.  And.  more 
generally  speaking,  critics  of  our  modern 
universities  have  often  accused  them  of  pro- 
ducing either  too  little  loyalty  or  too  little 
learning.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  either 
charge.  I  am  convinced  that  our  universi- 
ties are  an  Invaluable  national  asset  which 
must  be  conserved  and  expanded.  I  am 
deeply  honored  by  the  degree  you  have 
awarded  me  today — and  I  think  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  I  speak  at  this  university, 
noted  for  both  loyalty  and  learning,  on  the 
need  for  a  more  exact  vmderstanding  of  the 
true  correlation  of  forces  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

On*  year  ago,  this  coming  week,  the 
United  States  and  the  world  were  gripped 
with  the  somber  prospect  of  a  mllltaJ^  con- 
frontation between  two  great  nuclear  pow- 
ers. The  American  pec^le  have  good  rea- 
son to  recall  with  prtde  their  conduct 
throughout  that  harrowing  week.  For  they 
neither  dissolved  In  frightened  panic  nor 
rushed  headlong  Into  reckless  belligerence. 
Well  aware  of  the  risks  of  resistance,  they 
nevertheless  refused  to  tolerate  the  Soviets' 
attempt  to  place  nuclear  weapons  In  this 
hemisphere — but  recognized  at  the  same 
time  that  our  preparations  for  the  use  of  force 
necessarily  required  a  simultaneous  search 
for  fair  and  peaceful  solutions. 

The  extraordinary  events  of  that  week  and 
the  weeks  that  followed  are  now  history — a 
history  ^hlch  Is  differently  Interpreted,  dif- 
ferently recounted  and  differently  labeled 
among- various  observers  and  nations.  Some 
hall  It  as  the  Wests  greatest  victory,  others 
as  a  bitter  defeat.  Some  mark  it  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  cold  war,  others  as  proof 
of  its  permanence.  Some  attribute  the  So- 
viet withdrawal  of  mlssUes  to  our  mUitary 
actions  alone,  while  some  credit  solely  our 
■use  of  negotlaUons.  Some  view  the  entire 
episode  as  an  example  of  Commimlst  du- 
plicity, while  some  others  abroad  have  ac- 
cepted the  assertion  that  it  indicated  the 
Soviets'   peaceful    Intentions. 

While  only  the  passage  of  time  and  events 
can  reveal  in  full  the  true  persi>ectlve  of  last 
October's  drama.  It  Is  already  clear  that  no 
single,  simple  view  of  this  kind  can  be  wholly 
accurate  in  this  case. 

While  both"*  caution  and  commonsenae 
proscribe  oxir  Ixjasting  of  it  in  the  tt-adl- 
tional  terms  of  unconditional  mUitaz/^  vic- 
tory, only  the  most  z«alous  partisan  can 
attempt  to  call  It  a  defeat.  While  it  Is  too 
late  to  say  that  nothing  has  changed  In 
Soviet-American  relations.  It  Is  too  early 
to  assttme  that  the  change  Is  permanent. 
There  are  new  rays  of  hope  on  the  horizon — 
but  we  sUU  live  In  the  shadow  of  war. 

Let  us  examine  the  evenU  of  12  months 
ago.  therefore — and  the  events  of  the  past 
12  months — and  the  events  of  the  next  12 
months— in  a  context  of  calm  and  caution. 
It  is  clear  that  there  wiU  be  further  dls- 
agreemenU  between  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viets as  well  as  further  agreements.  There 
will  be  setbacks  in  our  Nation's,  endeavors 
on  behalf  of  freedom  as  weU  as  sucoeaaes. 
For  a  pause  In  the  cold  war  Is  not  a  lasting 
peace — and  a  detente  does  not  equal  dis- 
armament. The  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions — but 
we  have  no  cause  to  relax  our  vigilance. 

A  year  ago  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
assume   that   all-out   war   was   Inevitable 
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that  any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  was 
Impossible — and  that  an  tmltmlted  arms 
race  was  unavoidable. 

Today  It  is  equally  easy  for  some  to  assume 
that  the  cold  war  Is  over — that  all  outstand- 
ing issues  between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 

can  be  quickly  and  satlsfactorUy  setUed 

and  that  we  shaU  now  have.  In  the  words  of 
the  psalmist,  an  "abundance  of  peace  so  long 
as  the  moon  endureth." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
neither  view  U  correct.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  some  progress  on  a  long  journey.  We 
have  achieved  new  opportunities  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste.  We  have  concluded 
with  the  Soviets  a  few  limited,  enforclble 
agreements  or  arrangements  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  sides  and  the  world. 

But  a  change  in  atmosphere  and  empha- 
sU  is  not  a  reversal  -«f  purpose.  Mr 
Khrushchev  himself  has  said  there  can  be 
no  coexistence  In  the  field  of  Ideology.  In 
addition,  there  are  sUU  major  areas  of  ten- 
sion ana  conflict,  from  BerUn  to  Cuba  to 
southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  sUll  have  whoUy  different  con- 
cepts of  the  world.  Its  freedom  and  Its  fu- 
ture. We  still  have  wholly  different  views 
on  so-called  wars  of  liberation  and  the 
use  of  subversion.  And  so  long  as  these 
basic  differences  continue,  they  cannot  and 
should  not  be  concealed:  they  set  limits  to 
the  possibilities  of  agreement;  and  they  will 
give  rise  to  further  crises,  large  and  small. 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  both  In  areas' 
of  direct  confrontation — such  as  Germany 
and  the  Caribbean — and  In  areas  where 
events  beyond  our  control  could  involve  us 
both— areas  such  as  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Middle  Kast. 

In  times  such  as  thepe,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  Inconsistent  ibout  signing  an  at- 
mospheric nuclear  te6t^)an.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  testing  underground  on  the  other:' 
about  being  wUllng  to  seU  to  the  Soviets 
our  siirplus  wheat  while  refusing  to  sell 
strategic  Items;  about  probing  their  Interest 
in  a  joint  lunar  landing,  while  making  a 
major  effort  to  master  this  new  environ- 
ment: or  about  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
disarmament  while  maintaining  our  stock- 
pile of  armaments.  For  all  of  these  moves, 
and  all  other  elements  of  American  and 
allied  policy  toward   the  Soviet  Union,  are 

directed   at   a   single,   comprehensive  goal 

namely,  convincing  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  engage  In  di- 
rect or  Indirect  aggression.  fuUle  for  them 
to  attempt  to  Impose  their  will  and  their 
system  on  other  unwilling  peoples,  and 
beneficial  to  them,  as  well  as  all  the  world, 
to  join  in  the  achievement  of  a  genuine  and 
enforclble  peace.  " 

WhUe  the  road  to  that  peace  Is  long  and 
hard,  and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  that  Is 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  step  we  can  safe- 
ly take.  It  is  In  our  national  self-interest 
to  ban  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere 
so  that  all  otir  citizens  can  breathe  easier. 
It  Is  In  our  national  self-interest  to  sell 
Burplxis  wheat  In  storage  to  feed  Russians 
and  Eastern  Europeans  who  are  willing  to 
divert  large  portions  of  their  limited  foreign 
exchange  reserves  away  from  the  implements 
of  war.  It  is  in  our  national  self-interest 
to  keep  weapons  of  mass  destruction  out  of 
outer  spac6 — to  malfataln  an  emergency 
communications  link  with  Moscow — and  to 
substitute  joint  and  peaceful  exploration 
for  cold  war  exploitation  in  the  Antarctic 
and  In  outer  space. 

No  one  of  these  small  advances,  nor  all 
of  them  taken  together,  can  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  Soviets  are  abandoning 
their  basic  alms  and  ambitions. 

Nor  shouM  any  future,  less  friendly  So- 
viet action — whether  it  Is  a  stoppage  on 
the  autobahn,  or  a  veto  In  the  U.N.,  or  a 
spy  in  our  midst,  or  new  trouble  elsewhere — 
cause  us  to  regret  the  steps  we  have  taken. 
Even    if   those   steps   themselves    should   be 
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nndoner-by  the  violation  or  renimcUtion 
of  the  test  ban  treaty,  for  example,  or  by 
a  decision  to  decline  American  wheat — ^there 
wbttld  still  be  no  reason  to  regret  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  had  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  Improve  relations. 

For  without  our  making  sudh  an  effort. 
we  could  not  maintain  the  leadership  and 
resi>ect  of  the  free  world.  Without  our  mak- 
ing such  an  effort,  we  could  not  convince 
our  adversaries  that  war  was  not  In  their 
Interest.  And  without  our  making  such  an 
effort,  we  could  never,  in  case  of  war,  satisfy 
our  own  hearts  and  minds  that  we  had  done 
all  that  could  be  done  to  avoid  that  holocaust 
of   endless   death   and   destrtiction. 

Historians  report  that  In  1914,  with  most  of 
the  world  already  plunged  In  war.  Prince 
Bulow,  the  former  German  chancellor,  said 
to  t5e  then  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg: 
•'How  did  it  all  happen?"  And  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  replied :  "Ah,  If  only  one  knew."  My 
feUow  Americans,  If  this  planet  Is  ever  rav- 
aged by  nuclear  war^if  SCO  million  Amert- 
cans.  Russians,  and  Europeans  are  wiped  out 
by  a  60-mlnute  nuclear  exchange — ^If  the 
pitiable  survivors  of  that  devastation  can 
then  endure  the  ensuing  fire,  poison,  chaos, 
and  catastrophe — I  do  not  want  one  of  those 
survivors  to  ask  another  "How  did  it  all  hap- 
pen?'; and  to  receive  the  Incredible  reply: 
"Ah,  If  only  one  knew." 

Therefore,  while  maintaining  our  readiness 
for  war,  let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  of  peace. 
Let  us  always  make  clear  both  our  willing- 
ness to  talk,  if  talk  will  help,  and  our  readi- 
ness to  fight,  if  fight  we  must.  Let  us  resolve 
to  be  the  masters,  not  the  victims,  of  history, 
controlling  our  own  destiny  without  giving 
way  to  blind  suspicions  and  emotions.  Let  us 
distinguish  between  our  hopes  and  our  lllu- 
siona,  always  hoping  for  steady  progress  to- 
ward less  critically  dangercjais  relations  with 
the  Soviets  but  never  lalKiring  under  any 
Illusions  about  Commiinist  methods  and 
goals. 

Let  us  recognise  both  the  gains  we  have 
made  down  the  road  to  peace  and  the  great 
distances  yet  to  be  covered.  Let  us  not  waste 
the  present  pause  by  either  a  needless  re- 
newal of  tensions  or  a  needless  relaxation  of 
vigilance. 

And  let  us  recognlae  that  we  have  made 
these  gains  and  achieved  this  i>auae  by  the 
firmness  we  displayed  a  year  ago  as  well  as 
our  restraint — by  our  effcniB  for  defense 
over  the  last  2  years  as  well  as  our  efforts 
for  peace. 

In  short,  when  we  think  of  peace  In  this 
country,  let  us  think  of  both  our  capacity 
to  deter  aggression  and  our  goal  of  true  dis- 
armament. Let  us  think  of  both  the 
strength  of  our  Western  alliances  and  the 
areas  of  East-West  cooperation. 

For  the  American  eagle  on  the  presidential 
seal  holds  in  his  talons  both  the  olive  branch 
bf  peace  and  the  arrowB  of  mlllWy  might. 

On  the  ceUing  of  my  office,  constructed 
many  years  ago,  that  eagle  is  facing  the  ar- 
rows of  war  on  Its  left.  But  on  the  newer 
carpet,  reflecting  a  change  Initiated  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Implemented  by  Presi- 
dent Trumfen  Immediately  after  the  war, 
that  eagle  is  facing  the  oUve  branch  of 
peace.  I  can  assure  you  today  the  eagle  con- 
tinues to  look  to  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
And  it  Is  in  that  spirit — the  spirit  of  both 
pr^aredness  and  peace — that  this  Nation  to- 
day Is  stronger  than  ever  before — strength- 
ened by  both  the  Increased  power  of  oxir  de- 
fenses and  our  Increased  efforts  for  peace — 
strengthened  by  both  our  resolve  to  reelst 
coercion  and  oxa  constant  search  for  solu- 
tions.    And  In  the  months  and  years  ahead, 

we  Intend  to  build  both  kinds  of  strength 

during  Umes  of  detente  as  weU  as  tension, 
during  periods  of  conflict  as  wall  as  co- 
(Y>eratlon — imtU  tke  world  we  p&  on  to 
our  children  Is  tr\ily  safe  for  diversity  and 
the  rule  of  law  covers  all. 
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(Prom  the  Portland  (Ualne)  Sunday  Tole- 
gram,  Oct.  30, 19681 

JJPJE.  SrcAKs  AT  DNTTXBsrrT  or  Maikk — Pkack 
Hopss  BaioHTsa,  KzNmBT  Sats — Cazsai, 
SxTBAcxs     Arxao,      Howxvn,     Pkksipkmt 

WAMfS 

(ByDonald  C.  Hansen) 
OaoNO. — President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
squinting  Into  a  bright  autiunn  sun,  told  a 
University  of  Maine  audience  of  15.000  per- 
sons Saturday  that  there  are  new  rays  of 
hope  on  the  horizon  In  the  area  of  world 
peace. 

The  President,  here  on  a  quick  flying  trip 
to  receive  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  took  the  occasion  to  deliver  an  assess- 
ment of  UjS.  foreign  policy  during  the  ad- 
ministration. 

INTXEXSTXD    IN    MAN 

*  But  the  shirt-sleeve,  basically  collegiate 
audience  appeared  less  Interested  in  the 
speech  Itself  than  In  the  man  who  was  de- 
livering It — the  36th  President  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

A  mighty  roar  came  from  the  record- 
breaking  crowd  as  the  President  stepped  from 
his  helicopter  at  the  edge  of  Alumni  Field 
and  strode  smiling  to  the  center  of  the  field 
with  University  of  Maine  President  Lloyd  H. 
Elliott. 

The  audience  again  roared  Its  appreciation 
and  delight  when  Kennedy,  following  his 
address,  stopped  en  route  back  to  the  hell- 
copter  to  shake  hands  with  several  college 
students. 

The  President's  visit  was  no  disappoint- 
ment to  the  crowd  that  Jammed  Alumni 
Field  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Kennedy  broke  Into  a  broad  grin  when  Dr. 
Elliott,  in  conferring  the  honorary  degree, 
stlpxilated  that  with  It  went  the  requirement 
that  "henceforth,  wherever  you  may  travel 
around  the  world,  and  in  whatever  circles 
you  may  find  yourself — in  stately  halls  with 
titled  diplomats  or  In  the  playroom  with 
Caroline  and  John — it  will  be  your  solemn 
obligation  to  stand  and  sing  whenever  you 
hear  the  Maine  stein  song." 

Then  as  the  convocation  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  "Stein  Song."  the  President  did 
his  best,  but  it  was  obvious  he  was  not  as 
familiar  with  the  words  as  others  on  the 
platform. 

It  couldn't  have  been  a  better  day  for  the 
President's  quick  visit.  The  temperature 
hung  In  the  mldeightles,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  foggy  weekend  he  spent  in  Maine  last 
Slimmer  sailing  off  Boothbay  Harbor. 

SEVniAL  FAINT 

An  estimated  10.000  persons  filled  the  foot- 
ball field's  bleacher  seats  and  another  6,000 
were  Jammed  20  deep  behind  a  low  retaining 
fence  at  the  south  end  of  the  field.  Several 
persons  fainted  from  the  human  crush  and 
the  heat  and  were  treated  at  mobile  univer- 
sity Inflrmaries. 

The  university  visit  was  brief.  Shortly 
after  11  ajn.,  three  helicopters  carrying  the 
President  and  his  party  from  Dow  Air  Force 
Base,  Bangor,  circled  the  field  and  set  down 
behind  the  football  scoreboard  at  the  north 
end  of  the  field. 

By  noon,  the  President  was  being  airborile 
back  to  Dow  and  the  presidential  Jet  which 
carried  him  over  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  on 
to  Boston  for  a  fundralslng  dinner  Saturday 
night. 

The  gates  to  Alumni  Field  opened  at  9  ajn. 
Saturday  and  by  9:30  the  homecoming  week- 
end crowd  had  filled  it.  Additional  bleach- 
ers on  the  west  side  of  the  field  could  not  be 
used  for  security  reasons,  because  they  were 
behind  the  President  as  he  spoke. 

With  the  President  was  the  entire  Maine 
congressional  delegation,  who  fiew  from  Dow 
to  the  Maine  campus  with  him.  Gov.  John 
H.  Reed  greeted  the  President  when  he 
landed  at  the  field  and  officially  welcomed 
him  to  the  State. 


APPLAITDS  SOLONS 

U.S.  Air  Force  buses  brought  about  40 
Wa^ington  correspondents  that  accom- 
panied the  President  from  Washington  Sat- 
urday morning  from  Dow  to  the  campus. 

Causing  almost  as  much  of  a  stir  as  the 
President  was  May  Craig.  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Ouy  Garret  Publishing  Co., 
who  accompanied  the  President  from  Dow 
to  the  campus  by  helicopter. 

The  chipper  Mrs.  Craig,  wearing  a  bright 
red  distinctive  hat.  was  Immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  crowd  as  she  alighted  from  the 
helicopter.  * 

The  crowd  also  applauded  lustily  as  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  on  the  plat- 
form was  Introduced  by  Dr.  Elliott.  An  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  roar  went  up  when 
Democratic  U.S.  Senator  Bdicttno  S.  Muskik 
was  Introduced.  Hearty  applause  also  went 
to  U.S.  Senator  MASCAarr  Chask  SxrrB  and 
U.S.  Representatives  Clutobd  O.  McIntixz 
and  Stanley  R.  Tuppek. 

The  President  delivered  his  address  after 
Reed  extended  the  State's  welcome  and  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  was  intro- 
duced. 

He  defended  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
during  the  past  few  years,  an  area  where 
U.S.  Senator  Basbt  Golowates,  considered  a 
prime  Republican  presidential  nominee,  has 
been  extremely  critical  recently. 

Kennedy,  attired  in  academic  cap  and 
gown  as  ware  the  other  platform  guests, 
didn't  mention  Golowatex  either  directly  or 
Indirectly.  He  stuck  to  foreign  policy  ex- 
clusively and  saved  his  political  speech  for 
the  Boston  dinner. 

Although  the  President  said  there  were 
some  hopeful  signs  leading  in  the  direction 
of  a  permanent  peace,  he  added  that  basic 
American-Soviet  differences  "will  give  rise  to 
further  crises,  large  and  small.  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead." 

"There  wlU  be  setbacks,"  Kennedy  said, 
"in  oxir  Nations's  endeavors  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom as  well  as  successes.  For  a  pause  In 
the .  cold  war  is  not  lasting  peace — and  a 
detente  does  not  equal  disarmament.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  seek  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions — but  we  have  no  cause 
to  relax  our  vigilance." 

Kennedy  said  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  convince  the  Soviet 
leaders  "that  It  Is  dangerous  for  them  to 
engage  in  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  futile 
for  them  to  attempt  to  Impose  their  will  and 
their  system  on  other  unwilling  peoples  and 
beneficial  to  them,  as  well  as  all  of  the  world, 
to  Join  in  the  achievement  of  a  genuine  and 
enforcible  peace." 

NO  SEGKETS 

The  President  said  that  "any  future,  less 
friendly  Soviet  action — whether  it  is  a  stop- 
page on  the  autobahn,  or  a  veto  at  the  U.N." 
should  not  "cause  us  to  regret  the  steps  we 
have  taken." 

"Let  us  recognize."  the  President  said, 
both  the  gains  we  have  made  down  the  road 
to  peace  and  the  great  distances  yet  to  be 
covered." 

Then,  as  Dr.  Elliott  read  the  citation  and 
conferred  the  degree,  the  academic  hood  was 
placed  over  the  President's  shoulders  by  Dr. 
H.  Austin  Peck,  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs  and  U.  of  M.  Registrar  George  Crosby,. 

Dr.  Lawrence  M.  Cutler.  Bangor,  predfdent' 
of  the  university's  board  of  trustees,   pre- 
sented the  President  with  the  degree. 

Before  he  left  the  platform,  which  was 
installed  on  the  field's  50-yard  stripe,  the 
President  was  introduced  to  university 
trustees  and  faculty  officials.  Then  he 
strode  back  down  the  cinder  track  that  rings 
the  football  field  and  returned  to  Dow  in 
his  helicopter. 

Dr.  Elliott  told  the  President  that  he  was 
receiving  the  honorary  degree  "in  recogni- 
tion of  what  you  are :  the  President  of  all  the 
people  of  this  land — the  weak  and  the  strong. 


the  white  and  the  colored,  the  ranx  and  the 
urban,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and 
the  old.  .»        a       u 

"And  as  you  carry  the  lonely  burdens  of 
your  high  office  we  in  Maine  shall  bear  a 
very  special  affinity  for  you,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  whose  name  shall  forever  be  borne 
upon   the  rolls  of   this   university." 

The  President  again  smiled  broadly  when 
Dr.  Elliott  humorously  noted  "that  your  mall 
will  now  Include  announcements  of  new 
academic  offerings,  programs  aimed  at  im- 
proving physical  fitness  and  pleas  for  fi- 
nancial help." 

All  members  of  Iifalne's  congressional  dele- 
gation except  MclNTiax  returned  to  Dow  by 
helicopter  with  the  President.  McIntike  a 
university  graduate,  stayed  behind  to  parti- 
cipate In  homecoming  activities. 

MEETS  PAKTT    HEADS 

At  Dow.  the  President  had  a  brief  recep- 
tion with  Maine  Democratic  Party  leaders 
including  SUte  Chairman  William  D.  Hatha- 
way. National  Committeeman  Richard  D 
Dubord  and  National  Commltteewoman 
Gloria  Latno. 

Republican  Governor  Reed  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  was  pleased  that  Kennedy  could 
vUlt  "the  university  where  I  was  graduated 
and  received  the  doctor  of  laws,  which  I  also 
proudly  hold." 

Reed  added  that  he  was  happy  the  Presi- 
dent could  also  visit  the  Passamaquoddy  area 
"that  the  people  of  Maine  are  so  pleased  you 
endorse." 

While  the/overflow  crowd  was  waiting  for 
the  I^^ldent  to  arrive,  they  were  entertained 
by  high  school  bands  from  Bangor,  MlUi- 
nocket.  Old  Town.  Guilford  and  Hermon. 
The  80-member  University  of  Maine  band 
played  "Hall  to  the  Chief."  as  the  President 
walked  to  the  platform,  later  the  national 
anthem  and  finally  the  "Maine  Stein  Song." 

(From  the  Portland   (Idalne)   Sunday 
Telegram.  Oct.  20.  1963 1 

P«ESiDENT  Gets  Air  View  of  Quoddy  Phojbct 

Sm 

(By  May  Craig) 

Boston. — President  Kennedy  flew  over  the 
proposed  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
ar4f  Saturday  after  delivering  a  major  for- 
eign policy  speech  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Marshall,  assistant  director 
of  the  Civil  Workers  Office  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  pointed  out  the  proposed 
dams  and  other  project  site  works  for  the 
two-pool  Quoddy  tide-trap,  while  Senators 
Edmund  S.  Muskix  and  Margakxt  Chase 
Smtth  briefed  the  President  on  the  history 
and  prospects  for  the  project. 

Members  of  Maine's  congressional  repre- 
sentation accompanied  the  President  on  the 
Quoddy  tour  In  his  Jet  plane.  The  trip  took 
an  hoiir  and  16  minutes — from  the  time  his 
plane  took  off  from  Dow  Air  Force  Base. 
Bangor,  to  the  time  it  landed  at  Logan  Air- 
port. Boston. 

The  President's  plane  also  flew  over  Canada 
to  view  parts  of  the  St.  John  Valley  area 
which  is  Included  In  the  proposed  tidal 
power  project. 

Senator  Smtth,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  had  the  plane  fly 
over  the  Cutler  Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion. 

The  *Presldent.  having  been  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  unique  and  highly  secret  in- 
stallation with  Its  forest  of  tall  communica- 
tion spires.  Senator  Smtth  is  also  on  the  de- 
fense subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  defense  Installations. 

The  President  asked  the  plane's  pilot  to  fly 
over  Campobello  Island  where  the  old  Roo- 
sevelt home  is  located.  The  home  Is  slated 
to  become  a  United  States-Canadian  me- 
morial 
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The  plane  also  flew  over  Herring  Bay  where 
Roosevelt  used  to  swim  and  where  he 
"caught  his  death"  by  standing  around  cold 
and  wet  after  swimming  with  his  sons,  which 
led  to  the  polio  which  crippled  him. 

The  President's  plane  touched  Logan  Air- 
port at  1:16  pjn.  After  checking  In  at  the 
hotel,  the  President  attended  the  Harvard- 
Columbia  game  in  Boston. 

The  ball  game  at  his  alma  mater  was  not 
on  his  announced  progran-  and  be  made  the 
Quoddy  trip  fast  and  high  In  his  Jet  to  touch 
down  at  Logan  15  minutes  earlier  than  his 
schedule  called  for. 

Saturday  night,  the  President  attended  a 
Jam-packed  reception  at  Sheraton-Plaza  Ho- 
tel and  then  spoke  to  a  large  cheering  crowd 
at  the  Commonwealth  Armory  after  a  dinner 
there  estimated  to  sweeten  the  Democratic 
campaign  treasury  by  at  least  $500,000  after 
expenses. 

His  brothers,  the  Attorney  General  and 
^nator  Edwakd  Kennedy  accompanied  him 
on  the  Boston  trip,  attending  the  ball  game, 
the  reception  and  the  dinner  and  speech- 
making  afterwards. 

The  President  plans  to  go  to  Hyannls  Port 
Siinday  for  a  visit  wlt2i  his  ailing  father, 
and  to  leave  for  Washington  Sunday 
after  dinner,  though  he  may  stay  the  night 
and  retxim  to  Washington  Monday  morning. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21.  1963] 
FoaxiGN  Policy   Poutncx 

The  American  public,  last  week,  had  a 
poultice  put  to  one  of  Its  recurring  ailments. 
This  ailment  Involves  an  excessive  passion 
for  clear-cut  alternative  courses,  a  propen- 
sity for  instant  and  flnal  solutions,  a  vestigial 
taint  of  a  manlc-depresslye  phychosis  causing 
a  fluctuation  of  public  temper  from  wild  ^ 
despair  to  extravagant  hope. 

The  President  supplied  the  exhortation  in 
his  address  on  foreign  affairs  at  Orono,  Maine. 
Events  in  Berlin  and  Scotland  supplied  the 
rest  of  the  compress.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  application  will  relieve  the  symptoms  for 
a  while  even  though  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  It  will  entirely  destroy  the  infection. 
It  is  too  deep  seated  for  that. 

The  University  of  Maine  address  presented 
an  admirable  balance.  It  skillfully  set  forth 
In  Juxtaposition  the  reasonable  grounds  for 
gratification  and  the  stubborn  occasion  for 
anxiety.  It  tried  to  get  the  public  to  keep 
In  mind  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  bomb-ln- 
outer-space  accord  and  the  wheat  shipments 
without  forgetting  the  crisis  in  Berlin,  the 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  and  the  unrelenting 
hostility  of  commvnlsm  to  the  free  world. 
It  is  only  if  these  balancing  considerations 
are  simultaneously  viewed  that  a  coherent 
notion  of  our  predicament  can  emerge. 

Our  policy,  as  the  President  sees  it,  must 
persuade  the  Soviet  leaders  that  It  is  "danger- 
ous for  them  to  engage  in  direct  or  Indirect 
aggression,  futile  for  them  to  attempt  to  Im- 
pose their  win  and  their  system  on  other  un- 
willing peoples,  and  beneficial  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  world,  to  Join  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  and  enforceable  peace." 
Such  a  policy  requires  an  extraordinary 
subtlety  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  A 
government  embarked  \vpon  such  a  policy 
may  threaten  one  day.  oanclllate  the  next  and 
do  both  on  a  third  day.  This  will  seem 
contradictory  and  confused  to  critics,  espe- 
cially to  critics  who  wish  things  to  be  simple, 
uncomplicated  and  straightforward. 

The  Soviet  Union,  fortunately,  gave  the 
President  a  lot  of  help  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  view.  American  convo]r8 
were  interrupted  at  Berlin.  Btltlsh  convoys 
also  were  stopped.  Then  Mr.  Gromyko,  stop- 
ping at  Preetwick  on  the  way  home,  gave  a 
rude  blast  on  the  progress  of  the  disar- 
mament talks. 

Thanks  to  the  doubl9«actlon  poultice,  it 
should  be  possible,  for  a  while,  to  maintain 
a  sounder  outlook  on  world  affairs.  IIm 
basic  tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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the  United  States  arise  out  of  profoundly 
differing  concepts  of  the  organization  of  the 
world.  As  long  as  these  differing  concepts 
persist,  trouble  spots  such  as  Berlin  and  Cuba 
win  remain  a  constant  threat  to  peace  and 
safety.  Somehow  we  must  try  to  conduct 
our  own  policies  so  that  these  irreconcilable 
differences  can  be  diminished  over  the  yean 
and  the  decades,  without  the  calamity  and 
catastrophe  of  thermonuclear  war.  We  live. 
and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  no 
doubt  will  have  to  live,  in  a  time  of  pre- 
carious peace.  It  is  not  good,  but  it  is  better 
than  war. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  toj^ip  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskm]  in  calling  attention 
to  the  President's  excellent  speech  de- 
livered on  Saturday  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  in  which  he  reviews  the  record  of 
our  foreign  relations  over  the  past  year. 
In  reviewing  the  record  since  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  last  October,  President  Kennedy 
displays  both  the  conciliatory  approach 
to  East-West  relations  taken  in  his 
American  University  speech  and  the  firm- 
ness shown  by  his  action  in  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

He  concludes  his  evaluation  of  an 
eventful  year  that  included  the  Cuban 
crisis  and  the  test  ban  agreement  with 
the  following  statement: 

Let  us  recognize  both  the  gains  we  have 
made  down  the  road  to  peace  and  the  great 
distances  yet  to  be  covered.  Let  us  not  waste 
the  present  pause  by  either  a  needless  re- 
newal of  tensions  or  a  needless  relaxation 
'  of  vigilance.  And  let  us  recognize  that  we 
have  made  these  gains  and  achieved  this 
pause  by  the  flrmness  we  displayed  a  year 
ago  as  well  as  our  restraint — by  our  efforts 
of  defense  over  the  last  2  years  as  well  as  our 
efforts  for  peace. 

This  I  submit  as  an  excellent  guide  to 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
year  ahead  as  well  as  in  the  year  that 
Just  passeii. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa»IT.  The  time  for 
consideration  of  morning  business  hais 
expired. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OP 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  fi- 
nancing the  instruction,  rehabilitation 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  imdergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  .the  roll 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll.  * 

The  lefirislative  crerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The^PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PKOXMniB  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr,  Keatinc]? 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  can  be  characterized  as 
a  tax-deduction  amendment.  Would 
that  be  a  fair  characterization? 

Mr.  KEfTING.     I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  my  work  in  the  Senate,  when  I  have 
the  responsibility  for  handling  a  bill,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  advise  Senators 
whose  position  I  oppose,  as  well  as  those 
who  support  my  position,  what  my  policy 
or  pro<;pdure  is  to  be. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know,  before  I 
discuss  the  substantive  nature  of  it.  that 
when  his  amendment  is  called  up,  I  in- 
tend to  raise  two  points  of  order  against 
it.  I  shall  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
it  because  it  is  not  germane  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  I 
shall  raise  a  point  of  order  that  it  is 
really  a  revenue_ijxeasure  which  should 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  not  in  the  Senate.  So  I  think 
I  should  serve  notice  that  I  intend  to 
raise  those  points  of  order.  Howeyer.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator's  offer- 
ing the  amendment  or  discussing  it,  be-' 
cause  I  know  how  sincere  he  is  In  offer-  , 
ing  the  substance  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  thought  he  ought  to  know  what  the 
position  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  this 
biU  will  be. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks.  I 
recognize  his  responsibility  as  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill.  His  point 
comes  a£  no  surprise  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
a  good  lawyer. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  amendment. 
It  may  not  become  necessary  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  to  press 
his  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
numbered  222. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Yqi^  to  the  committee  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, at  the  end  of  the  bill,  to  Insert  the 
following  new  title: 

TITLK  IV INCOKK  TAX   DEDUCTION   rO«  TUITIOK 

AND    rCXS    PAID    TO    INSllTUMONS    Or    HIGRKS 
EDUCATION 

AUoxoance  of  deduction 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  ihe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating 'to  addlUonal  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering section  217  as  218.  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  216  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec  217.  Tuition  and  Fees  Paid  to  Institu- 
tions or  HiGHZx  Education 

"(a)  AIlowance  or  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  mdlvldual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  amounts  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer dxirlng  the  taxable  year  to  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  tuition  and  fees 
for  the  attendance  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  at  such  institution 
of  higher  education,  but  only  to  the  extent 
the  amounts  so  paid  exceed  6  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(b)  Limitation  With  Respect  to 
8POU8B. — ^DeducUon  shall  be  allocked  under 
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■ubaectlon  {•)  for  amoanta  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  for  tuition  and  faea  for  the 
spoixM  of  the  taxpayer  only  If — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  ia  enUtled  to  an  ex- 
emption for  hla  spovise  vmder  section  161(b) 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  flies  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  \uder  section  6013  for  tha  tax- 
able year. 

"(c)  Rxoucrioic  voB  CorraiM  ScaoLAaaHips 
AKD  PsixowsHiPs. — Amounts  paid  for  tuition 
and  feea  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
which  (but  for  this  subsection)  would  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  under  reflations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  hla  delegate,  be  reduced  by  any 
amounts  received  by  or  for  such  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  as^a  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  (within  the  meaning  of 
cectlon  117(a)(1))  which  under  secUon  117 
la  not  Includible  in  gross  Income. 

"(d)  DsriMtTiONS. — For  purposes  of  thU 
section — 

"(1)  DEPEjrorNT— The  term  'dependent' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  It  by  section  152 
(•)■ 
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"(3)     INBI'ITUTION    or    BIOHB    KDUCATION. 

The  term  "Institution  of  higher  education' 
haa  the  meaning  assigned  to«  it  by  section 
301(a)  of  the  CoUege  Academic  Faculties 
Act. 

"(e)  T«ABr  o«  Btjsiniss  Exptnsis. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  which  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  un- 
der section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  Is 
amended  by  striking  out: 
"Sec.  217.  Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  217.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  e«[ucatlon. 
"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

Effective  date 
Sec.  402.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
401   shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beglnnlnK 
after  December  81.  1963. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  a  time  limitation  in  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  45  minutes 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.    KEATING.      I    yield    myself    10 

minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 
/  Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  CoUege  Academic 
Facilities  Act  would  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  fees  and  tuition  paid  to  all 
insUtutions  of  higher  education  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 

Over  a  period  of  some  time  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  for  a  deduction  by 
parents  or  others  for  tuiUon  paid  to  any 
school. 

In  order  to  meet  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness, this  amendment  applies  only 
to  higher  education. 

Second,  as  I  shall  point  out.  the 
amendment  is  modified  in  order  to  meet 
certain  condiUons  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  Treasury  Departmenb  and 
others. 

Fees  and  tuition,  of  course,  refer  only 
to  academic  fees  and  do  not  include 
room  and  board.  The  meaning  of  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  is  defined 
elsewhere  within  the  act.  This  deduc- 
tion would  be  permissible  for  part-time 
or  full-time  students,  and  would  not 
hinge  upon  the  students  Intent  to  re- 


ceive a  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of 
science  or  other  degree,  but  w«uld  In- 
clude any  study  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  which 
I  originally  introduced  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  several  years  ago,  is  to 
provide  a  measure  of  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  families  with  one  or  more  de- 
pendents who  are  pursuing  their  educa- 
Uon  beyond  the  high  school  level.  Let 
me  make  very  clear  that  it  is  offered,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  this  measure,  or  a 
substitute  for  an  increase  in  funds  for 
NDEA  loans,  or  a  substitute  for  other 
types  of  Federal  grant  or  loan  assistance 
In  the  field  of  education.  That  is  not  the 
case.  But  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  sup- 
plement, especially  for  families  of  mod- 
est Income. 

I  strongly  support  the  student  loan 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive forms  of  Federal  aid.  as  well  as  the 
fellowships  offered  for  advancted  educa- 
tion by  a  number  of  Government  agen- 
cies. I  also  support  and  have  voted  for 
measures  to  assist  the  colleges  them- 
selves in  providing  for  more  students 
without  prohlbUlvely  high  charges. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  substitute 
for  any  of  those  endeavors — quite  the 
contrary.  It  Is  an  effort  to  widen  the 
scope  of  interest  and  encouragement  to- 
ward higher  education  by  making  avail- 
able to  families  of  modest  income  and 
to  families  of  students  who  may  not 
quite  qualify  for  scolarshlps  or  loans 
an  additional  assistance  or  impetus  to 
prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for 
life  ahead. 

Education— to  the  highest  extent  of 
each  individual's   natural   capacity— Is 
beyond  any  xioubt  strongly  in  the  na- 
tional  Interest.      For    this    reason,    the 
taxpayer   is  asked   to  subsidise   higher 
education  in  a  number  of  different  ways, 
Including  not  only  the  tax-free  stetus 
of    all    educational    institutions    them- 
selves, but  also  through  his  support  for 
Federal  programs  that  assist  both  col- 
leges and  those  who  seek  to  attend  them. 
Yet.  for  the  individual  taxpayer  in  the 
modest  income  brackets,  the   taxpayer 
who  pays  the  bulk  of  our  Federal  taxes, 
not  only  is  there  often  no  direct  assist- 
ance, but  also  there  Is  the  added  burden 
of  years  and  years  of  increasingly  heavy 
college  education  fees.    As  the  situation 
now  stands,  this  type  of  taxpayer  gets 
no  recognition  whatsoever  for  his  sup- 
port of  education,  while  being  taxed  to 
subsidize  it  for  others. 

The  Irony  of  this  taxpayer's  position 
is  marked.    If  he  makes  a  contribution 
to   an   educational  institution   so   that 
others  may  be  educated.  It  Is  deductible 
from  his  texes,  but  if  he  pays  fees  and 
tuition  so  that  his  own  child  may  be 
educated,  that  Is  not  deductible.    If  he 
incurs  a  business  expense,  aimed  at  en- 
hancing the  economic  status  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  is  deductible,  but  the  expense 
he  incurs  to  increase  the  economic  use- 
fulness of  his  children  In  years  to  come, 
that  is  not  deductible.    If  he  invests  in 
new  equipment  to  meet  the  changing 
demands    of   technology,    that   can    be 
promptly  amortized  through   deprecia- 
tion; but  If  he  invests  In  new  training 
for  himself  or  dependents  to  meet  the 


Intellectual  demands  of  new  technology 
that  Is  not  deductible. 

In  short,  despite  the  Increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  and  ulti- 
mate economic  return  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, there  is  no  provision  now  within 
the  tax  laws,  or  within  the  proposals 
before  us  to  facilitate  the  modest  Income 
taxpayer  In  pursuing  this  goal. 

This  charge  may  be  denied  In  some 
quarters,  and  I  know  that  even  among 
those  who  favor  upgrading  the  place  of 
education  in  our  society,  there  are  some 
doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  relief 
through  tax  deductions.  But  I  believe 
there  are  answers  to  the  arguments 
raised  against  this  approach,  answers 
that  outweigh  the  objections. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  tax  deduc- 
tions for  education  are  an  expensive  way 
to  aid  education,  for  most  of  those  using 
It  would  send  their  children  to  college 
anyway. 

I  have  talked  to  many  families, 
troubled  by  the  expenses  of  education 
and  I  can  certairUy  say  that  this  Is  a 
No.  1  problem  of  parents  of  young- 
sters In  high  school.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  of  these  young- 
sters will  get  to  college,  or  complete  it 
despite  the  determination  of  their 
parents,  for  the  fact  Is  that  the  sums 
required  can  range  up  to  nearly  $3,000 
a  year,  a  very  real  burden  on  nearly  any 
family. 

Furthermore,  although  the  granting  of  i 
this  deduction  may  go  to  certain  families 
who  might  educate  their  children  even 
without  it,  this  system  does  not  require 
a  costly  Federal  administrative  structure, 
and  thus  there  is  a  sizable  saving  In- 
volved also.  Moreover,  programs  for 
Federal  loans  and  grants  inevitably  in- 
volve an  Increasing  degree  of  Federal 
oversight.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of 
congressional  renewal  of  programs  and 
appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  in  time 
to  meet  the  demand.  After  last  year's 
unfortunate  experience  with  higher 
educaUon  leglslaUon— in  which  no  law 
emerged  although  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress had  approved  bills— no  responsible 
parent  can  rely  on  Federal  programs  to 
the  exclusion  of  planning  on  his  own 
part. 

The  fact  is.  tax  deduction  Is  not  the 
only  solution,  any  more  than  grants  are 
or  l^ans,  or  the  building  of  new  facili- 
ties for  our  colleges.  But  it  can  be  an 
important  way,  so  far  neglected,  to  facil- 
itate higher  education  for— not  thou- 
sands— but  miUions  of  our  citizens. 

Tax  deductions,  loans,  and  fellowships 
together  represent  an  all-out  effort  to 
make  higher  education  more  accessible 
and  to  upgrade  its  importance  in  our 
society.  The  direct  and  easiest  method, 
which  will  have  the  greatest  immediate 
impact,  is  by  permitting  a  tax  deduction. 

Although  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  one 
particular  set  of  figures,  or  requirements 
for  such  a  deduction.  I  do  feel  that  this 
amendment  meets  one  of  the  objections 
that  has  consistently  been  raised  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  such  bills; 
namely,  that  those  In  the  higher  Income 
brackets  benefit  most.  My  amendment, 
which  is  partially  based  upon  the  ration- 
ale of  an  early  proposal  of  this  admin- 
istration, would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  de- 
duct   fees    and    tuition    that    exceed    5 
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jjercent  of  his  taxable  income.  In  other 
words.  If  the  Income  is  $5,000,  the  de- 
ductloti  could  be  made  for  all  fees  over 
$250.  If  the  incoAie  Is  $20,000,  the  de- 
ductibR.^ could  not  be  made  until  educa- 
tional fe^  exceed  $1,000.  A  similar  type 
of  so-called  fioor,  based  on  a  certain  per- 
centage of  income,  is  now  In  effect  with 
regard  to  medical  expenses.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Treasury  Department  proposed 
extending  It  to  all  deductions.  It  has  the 
merit  of  being  simple  and  equitable  for 
all.  and  at  the  same  time  of  providing 
.Assistance  on  a  level  of  need  roughly 
determined  by  Income. 

What  the  exact  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  In  taxes  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  say.  I  am  asking  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  prepare  an  estimate 
and  I  hope  those  figures,  as  well  as  the 
obvious  advantages  of  a  5-i>ercent  floor 
or  some  floor,  will  be  reviewed  by  all 
those  Senators — and  I  know  there  are 
many — who  sympathize  with  this  simple 
and  direct  method  of  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  nol  intend  to  press 
this  amendment  to  a  vote  today,  in  the 
light  of  the  statements  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oi-egon.  that  he  would  raise  a 
point  of  order  which.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, would  be  sustained.  But  I  serve 
notice  that  I  'intend  to  press  this  princi- 
ple, as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill, 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and  if 
necessary  on  the  Senate  floor. 

TAX    Bn.L AMKNDMEKT    NO.    330 

Therefore,  I  submit  at  this  time,  and 
send  to  the  desk,  my  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8363.  the  tax  bill, 
^  for  consideration  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  its  deliberations  on 
that  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  that  other 
Senators  are  Interested  in  the  proposal, 
and  are  pursuing  this  objective  with 
various  formulas  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  Among  them  Is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorr],  whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber. 
I  add  this  method  of  approach  In  order 
that  all  of  the  formulas  may  be  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  shall  support 
a  program  of  tax  deduction  for  such 
expenses. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
such  time  as  he  may  need.  He  has  taken 
a  very  active  interest  In  this  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  commend  him  for  his  re- 
marks. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  says 
makes  sense  and  is  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
education  at  the  college  level. 

Nineteen  Senators  have  Introduced 
bills  In  this  session  of  Congress  provid- 
ing tax  relief  for  the  expenses  of  a  college 
education.  The  details  of  these  bills 
vary;  some  use  the  device  of  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption,  some  use 
a  deduction,  and  others  use  a  credit.  But 
all  of  these  bills  recognlie  and  agree  on 
the  same  point:  Those  who  bear  the 
costs  of  sending  student*  through  col- 
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lege  face  a  severe  financial  burden  which 
should  be  eased  through  some  change 
In  the  Income  tax  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Recokd  a  list  of  the  bills 
on  this  subject  that  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Bills  Concexnino  Tax  Relict  fob  Collccx 

£:XPENSXS 

(Eighty-eighth  Cong^ss.  through  October 

16.  1963) 
By  Senator  Peakson:  S.  34.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  of  $600  for  a  depend- 
ent child  of  the  taxpayer  who  is  a  full-time 
student  above  the  secondary  level. 

By  Senator  Smathebs:  8.  62.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a 
taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a 
higher  education  for  himself,  his  spouse,  and 
his  dependents. 

By  Senator  Dominick:  S.  98.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a 
30-percent  credit  agfalnst  the  Individual  In- 
come tax  for  certain  amounts  paid  as  educa- 
tional expenses  to  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

By  Senator  Carlson:  S.  111.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an 
additional  Income  tax  exemption  of  $1,000 
for  a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent  who  Is  a 
student  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

By  Senators  Randolph  and  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia:  S.  248.  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a  higher 
education  for  himself,  his  spoxise.  and  his 
dependents. 

By  Senator  Scott:  S.  259.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  certain  amounts  pcdd  by  a 
taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a 
higher  education  tor  himself,  his  spouse,  and 
his  dependents. 

By  Senator  Pulbright:  S.  278.  Amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  him  In  obtaining  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

By  Senator  FuLaaicHT:  S.  279.  Allows  ad- 
ditional Income  tax  exemptions  for  a  tax- 
payer or  a  spouse,  or  a  dependent  child  under 
23  years  of  age.  who  Is  a  full-time  student  at 
an  educational  Institution  above  the  second- 
ary level. 

By  Senatcv  Johnston:  8.  28«.  Amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
Increase  to  $700  the  amount  of  each  personal 
exemption  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  Income 
tax  purposes,  and  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption  for  a  dependent  child  who  is  a 
fuU-tlme  student  attending  college. 

By  Senator  Long  of  Missouri:  8.  407. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  allow  Income  tax  deducUona  for  certain 
payments  to  assist  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation. \ 

By  S^ator  Cai^non:  8.609.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  of  »600  to  a  taxpayer 
for  each  dependent  son  or  daughter  under 
the  age  of  23  who  is  a  full-time  student  above 
the  secondary  level  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution. 

By  Senator  Dodd:  8.764.  Amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  allow 
an  additional  Income  exemption  of  91,200  for 
an  individual  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

By  Senator  McCabtht:  8.800.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a 
30-percent  credit  against  the  individual  In- 
come tax  for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees 


to  certain  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

By  Senator  McCabtht:  S.801.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  whose 
spouse  Is  a  full-time  student  and  Is  receiving 
over  half  his  support  from  the  taxpayer. 

By  Senator  McCabtht:  8.802.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  allow 
an  exemption  for  certain  dependents  whose 
gross  Income  exceeds  $600. 

By  Senator  Hartkx:  8.1114.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S|^80  as  to  allow 
an  additional  InwMne  tax  exemption  for  an 
Individual  who  is  a  fuU-tlme  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  edupatlon. 

By  Senator  Keating:  S.  1236 .'Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  aUow 
a  deduction  for  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  an 
individual  in  providing  an  education  for  him- 
self, his  spMSuse.  and  his  dei>endent8. 

By  Senator  Pboutt:  8.1464.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  student  at 
a  college  for  certain  expenses  Incurred  in  ob- 
taining a  higher  education. 

By  Senator  McCarthy:  S.  1491.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  incuared  by  an 
individual  In  maintaining  a  foreign  student 
as  a  member  of  hla  household. 

By  Senator  Ribicoft:  S.  1667.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  Incurred  In  ob- 
taining or  providing  a  higher  education. 

By  Senator  Humphret  :  S.  1677.  Amends 
the  Internal  Revenufe  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax 
for  certain  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  in  ob- 
taining a  higher  education  or  In  providing  a 
higher  education  for  his  children  and  de- 
pendents. 

By  Senator  Hruska:  8.2123.  Amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  a  tax- 
payer, spouse,  ordependent  who  is  a  student 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  19  Senators  who  have 
introduced  these  bills,  similar  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  87th  Congress  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

So  there  are  21  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  introduced  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  it' is  interesting  to  note  that 
six  of  them  are  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  These  Senators  come  from 
both,  parties  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  support  of  this  type  of 
proposal  shows  that  the  proposal  de- 
serves the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  also  pertinent,  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
to  point  out  that  administration  after 
administration,  with  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  following  one  another,  have 
advanced  the  same  specious  arguments 
against  the  allowance  of  a  tax  deduction 
for  college  expenses.  One  of  these  argu- 
ments is  that  this  deduction  favors  the 
wealthy  alofte.  But  this  deduction  would 
affect  taxpayers  in  the  same  way  as 
every  other  tax  deduction  allowable  to  a 
taxpayer.  Naturally,  a  person  with  a 
higher  income  derives  a  greater  benefit 
because  he  is  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
But  that  fact  does  not  lefid  us' to  oppose 
all  deductions,  and  it  should  not  lead  us 
to  oppose  this  one  either. 

Another  argument  is  that  this  deduc- 
tion does  nothing  for  the  very  low  income 
groups  who  pay  no  taxes. 

Yet  the  children  of  the  lower  income 
groups  are   the  ones   who   qualify  for 
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achol&rshlps  from  the  colleges  and  unl- 
versiUes.  But  the  great  burden  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  people  In  the 
middle  income  groups,  who  might  be 
earning  about  $104)00  a  year.  It  is  their 
children  who  fail  to  qualify  for  scholar- 
ships because  colleges  and  universities 
feel  that  the  income  of  their  parents  Is 
adequate  for  the  payment  of  tutltlon. 
Yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost 
of  college  education  is  so  high,  averag- 
ing about  $1,800  a  year  for  a  State  or 
public  college  or  university,  and  about 
$2,400  a  year  at  a  private  university,  it  is 
easily  understood  why  parents  in  the 
middle  inc<Mne  groups  find  it  so  difficult 
to  finance  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  be 
'interested  in  a  colloquy  I  had  last  week 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
which  I  stated  my  intention  to  try  to 
have  included  in  the  forthcoming  tax 
bm,  when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  an  amedment  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  discussing  today. 
I  told  the  Secretary  that  I  would  attempt 
to  do  this  in  committee,  but  that  if  I 
were  unsuccessful  in  committee.  I  would 
offer  such  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  the  colloquy  between  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiuy  Dillon  and  myself  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  last  Tuesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Ribzcoit.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  my 
intention  to  try  to  have  added  to  ttila  bill  a 
provision  allowing  deduction  for  college  ex- 
penaes. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  parents  who  are 
trying  to  send  their  children  to  college  should 
be  given  every  possible  assistance  to  do  so. 

I  know  that  the  Treasury  and  probably  you 
are  opposed  to  this,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  for  the  purpoee  of  the  record 
at  this  time  before  I  go  forward,  which  I  im- 
tend  to  do. 

Would  you  please  state  for'  the  record  yoxir 
objections  to  granting  deductions  to  parento 
for  the  cost  of  college  education? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  Our  real  objection  to 
that.  Senator,  Is  that  we  feel  that  It  is  an 
LnefBclent  and  not  particularly  equitable  way 
to  handle  the  problem  which  we  recognize. 

The  basic  problem  Is  to  enable  people  who 
have  difficulty  In  affording  an  education  to 
go  to  coUege.  A  tax  deduction  or  a  tax 
credit,  of  coxirse,  will  not  help  those  people. 
It  will  only  help  those  who  have  enough  in- 
come so  that  they  can  afford  this. 

I  would  say  that  Is  the  basic  reason  for 
which  we  have  felt  that  this  is  \mfortunate. 

Now  I  think  this  has  been  recognized  by 
many,  because  the  primary  Job  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  buildings.  We  can't  accommodate 
more  students  at  college  without  adequate 
buildings. 

I  think  that  bill  is  being  considered  right 
now,  and  I  would  hope  very  much  it  would 
pass. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  as  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  that  the  American  CouncU 
on  Edxication,  which  is  the  senior  body  in 
this  field,  which  used  to  sponsor  a  tax  credit 
for  tuition  no  longer  Includes  such  a  pro- 
posal, I  thilnk  for  the  same  reason. 

Senator  Risicorr.  Frankly.  I  am  unim- 
pressed with  what  professional  organisations 
on  education  think  about  this. 

Secretary  Dxu^ir.  Tou  have  a  great  deal 
ot  experleiace. 
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Senator  Rmcorr.  We  should  glv*  asaist- 
ance  to  coUegea.  and  I  am  for  that,  ^lyi  j 
believe  the  Senate  will  adopt  ttUs  kind  of  a 
blU  on  Monday,  but  what  has  this  got  to  do 
with  the  other  provision  to  do  something  for 
the  parents  of  children? 

Secretary  Dnxow.  We  feel  that  It  Is  a 
highly  costly  procedure  In  that  many  people 
who  would  get  such  a  credit  would  send  their 
children  to  college  anyway,  and  are  doing  It 
and  don't  really  need  it.  It  might  as  a  de- 
duction pay  10.  16.  or  20  percent  of  the  tui- 
tion cost  of  the  student,  which  would  not 
be  a  decisive  element  as  to  whether  that 
student  could  go  to  college  or  not  go  to  col- 
lege. 

And  so  we  have  favored  instead  to  achieve 
the  same  objective  and  we  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment on  the  obJecUve,  either  a  combination 
of  an  Increase  in  funds  available  under  the 
National  Defense  EducaUon  Act  for  scholar- 
ships, direct  scholarsJUpa.  or  a  guarantee 
program  whereby  the  Oovernment  would 
guarantee  loans  that  banks  might  make  to 
students  that  would  be  repayable  at  low 
Interest  over  10.  12.  16  years  after  they  grad- 
uate. 

,  Senator  Ribicoit.  With  a  gxiaranteed  loan, 
what  would  you  do  for  the  women  who  want 
an  education  and  then  don't  have  an  earning 
capacity  when  they  get  married.  Is  a  hus- 
band to  ta^e  the  wife  who  is  a  coUege  grad- 
uate with  a  mortgage  on  her? 

Secretary  Duxon.  That  would  be  a  little 
difficult. 

Now  another  problem  which  this  raise* 
which  I  am  siu^  you  are  aware  of  Is  that  If 
there  is  such  an  exemption  for  tuition,  many 
colleges  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
what  they  wUl  do  U  simply  Increase — xiae 
this  as  a  reason  to  increase — their  tuition  so 
as  to  get.  the  benefit  themselves,  rather  than 
have  the  benefit  go  to  the  student. 

At  that  extent  It  might  make  it  harder 
for  many  low  Income  students  to  actually 
get  their  educaUon  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise. 

Senator  RmicorF.  The  coUeges  dont  need 
any  reason  Uke  that  to  raise  their  tulUon. 

As  I  read  the  papers  and  foUow  the  history 
of  Increases  in  tuition  rates,  tuitions  are 
being  raised  every  year  without  this  pro- 
vision. 

Secretary  Dh-lok.  That  is  right.  They 
would  Just  be  raised  faster  with  It.  C 

Senator  Rxbicoff.  Coming  back  to  schol- 
arship aid.  scholarships  are  usuaUy  given  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  families  In  the  lowest 
income  groups  where  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
parents  are  the  smallest  amount.  These  are 
the  students  who  are  eUglble  for  and  receive 
scholarships. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  are  the  par- 
ents earning  $8,000  or  •  10.000  a  year,  because 
at  that  level  of  Income  they  often  cannot  get 
a  scholarship,  and  yet  there  Is  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty faced  by  these  parents  In  sending 
their  yoimgsters  to  coUege. 

Now  "this  Is  where  the  great  burden  falls. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  encourage  these 
people  to  send   their  yoimgsters  to  college? 

Secretary  DnxoM.  That  is  where  we  have 
our  proposal  for  a  lo€m  program.  When  I 
say  our  proposal  I  mean  the  administraUon 
proposal,  it  isn't  Just  the  Treasury,  it  is  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  to  have  a  broad  guar- 
antee program  of  loans  that  could  be  re- 
payable on  easy  terms. 

Now  certainly  no  program  answers  every 
possibility,  but  we  recognize  the  problem  lies 
where  you  say  It  Ues.  and  we  are  trying  to 
find  something  that  would  meet  It  with  the 
l^ast  cost  to  the  Oovernment  and  the  most 
effectiveness  to  the  student. 

We  think  a  substantial  loan  program  of 
that  nature  would  be  better  for  a  family 
with  an  98.000  Income,  that  pays  very  little 
taxes  anyway,  and  where  the  amount  of 
credit  they  would  get  In  their  taxes  would 
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college  education. 

Seziator  Risioorr.  Last  year  you  proposed 
a  tax  credit  for  business  to  encourage  them 
to  make  capital  investments. 

This  year  you  propose  a  deduction  for  all 
equipment  devoted  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Now  isn't  the  Investment  In  the  education 
of  our  chlldrpn  enutled  to  as  much  consid- 
ration  and  ^couragement  from  the  tax  laws 
as  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment? 

Secretary  Dhj-on.  Absolutely.  It  is  Just 
a  question  of  how  to  do  this  most  effectively. 
Under  this  situation  any  bill  that  we  have 
seen,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  them, 
the  bulk  of  the  tax  cost  would  go  to  families 
with  Incomes  of  over  $10,000.  not  to  the 
$8,000  to  $10,000  group  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Senator  Rraicorr.  Isn't  that  the  case.  Mr. 
Secretary,  with  every  deduction?  Every  de- 
duction you  have  In  the  tax  laws,  the  people 
with  the  higher  Income  get  a  larger  propor- 
tlcm  of  the  savings  from  the  deductions  and 
^thls  would  apply  here? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  Yes.  1  don't  mean  Just 
that.  Of  course,  that  is  true,  but  I  mean  the 
resulting  revenue  cost  to  the  Oovernment. 
the  bulk  of  the  amount  that  would  be  de- 
ducted would  be  In  this  higher  bracket  class. 
Just  because  thoee  are  the  people  that  can 
afford  the  rest  of  what  It  takes  to  send  their 
children  to  college,  whereas  the  ones  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000,  thU  wouldnx  make 
enough  difference  to  get  very  many  of  them 
to  go.  It  would  certainly  have  some  effect. 
We  Just  think  It  U  a  costly  and  Inefficient 
mMns  to  achieve  a  very  worthy  end.  and  I 
Jurt  want  to  be  very  clear  that  there  U  no 
difference  In  the  aim. 

Senator  Ribicovt.  But  you  don't  have  any 
better  means.  You  don't  have  a  more  effi- 
cient means  or  a  more  effective  means. 

The  President  proposes  giving  credits  and 
deductions  for  contributions  to  political 
campaigns. 

Why  Isn't  It  Just  as  important  to  give  a 
deduction  for  a  child's  education? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  We  feel  that  the  loan 
program  that  we  recommend — and  I  am  no 
expert,  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  trying  to  answer 
questions  to  someone  Uke  yourself  who 
knows  so  much  more  about  this. 

Senator  Risicorr.  You  see  here  Is  why  I 
am  pressing  this.  I  am  very  sincere  about 
this  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  hard  try  to 
do  this,  because  administration  after  ad- 
ministration has  opposed  it. 

I  am  not  saying  this  about  your  argu- 
ments, but  the  arguments  have  been  spe- 
cious that  have  come  from  administration 
after  administration  and  Treasury  official 
after  Treasiiry  official. 

There  are  over  100  bUls  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  trying  to  achieve 
and  accomplish  this.  Yet  the  pattern  of  no 
action  has  been  repeated  over  a  period  of 
years. 

A  tax  bin  comes  Into  the  House  under  a 
closed  rule  so  no  one  has  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  amendment  on.  But  we  do  have 
a  problem,  and  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
we  should  try  to  Uckle.  I  would  rather  see 
a  loss  of  revenue  from  this  type  of  deduc- 
tion and  close  up  some  of  the  loopholes  such 
as  related  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  make  that 
money  available  for  parents  for  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

So  It  Isn't  a  question  of  revenue,  it  Is  a 
question  of  burden. 

Now  we  provide  for  deductions  for  a  family 
that  has  extraordinary  costs  because  of 
sickness. 

We  provide  deductions  for  people  who  have 
casualty  losses. 

Now  a  family  raises  children,  and  then 
comes  a  4-year  period  which  to  them  Is  an 
extraordinary  period  l>ecause  they  want  to 
send  their  son  or  daughter  to  college,  but 
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they  face  a  serious  flnaziclal  burden  in  doing 
this. 

Now  if  part  of  our  tax  laws  are  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  burdens  for  the  unusually 
heavy  costs  that  some  famUles  have  to  meet, 
why  shouldn't  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
college  expenses  are  an  unusoaUy  heavy 
basic  cost  that  we  should  try  to  alleviate 
through  the  tax  laws? 

Secretary  Doxan.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  af  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  thst  has  responsibility  in  the 
executive  branch  for  this,  feels  that  the  loan 
program  we  recommend  would  be  more  ef- 
fective In  answering  the  problem. 

Senator  Rmcorr.  You  see  this  Is  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  am  on  this  side  of  the  table  now  Instead 
of  that  side,  and  I  am  not  bound  any  more 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  by  what  the  Budget  Bureau 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  think. 

So.  therefore,  as  a  Senator  I  do  not  have 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  policy  as  I  had 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  branch. 

Now  I  can  look  at  this  realistically  and  try 
to  accomplish  things  that  1  would  have  liked 
to  have  aeoomplished  In  the  other  position. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  will  say  this  Is  a  typ- 
ical illustration  of  how  a  man's  character 
improves  when  he  moves  out  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  Into  the  legislative  branch. 

Senator  Ruicorr.  I  would  agree  without 
question. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr,  President.  Sec- 
retary Dillon,  of  course,  repeated  the 
traditional  objections  of  the  executive 
branch  to  this  proposal.  Having  been 
in  a  position  to  know  those  objections,  I 
am  entirely  familiar  with  them  and  well 
aware  of  their  Inadequacy. 

At  a  future  date  I  shall  discuss  this 
subject  more  fully.  At  the  moment  let 
me  simply  say  that  the  essence  of  the 
administration's  argument  is  that  other 
forms  of  assistance  do  more  to  help  pro- 
vide a  college  education  than  does  tax 
relief.  To  me  that  Is  no  reason  for 
rejecting  tax  relief.  I  support  ofher 
forms  of  assistance.  Today  we  are 
voting  upon  one  form  of  such  other 
assistance — funds  to  the  colleges  for  help 
In  construction  of  facilities.  I  am  glad 
to  support  this  measure  and  will  sup- 
port other  measures  that  help  our  col- 
leges. 

But  other  proposals  like  today's  bill 
do  not  persuade  me  that  tax  relief  is  not 
needed.  I  believe  it  is  needed,  no  matter 
what  other  proposals  are  voted  upon. 
And  I  Intend  to  see  to  it  that  a  construc- 
tive tax  relief  proposal  Is  considered  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  that  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
such  a  proposal  on  Its  merits. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  welcome  the  expressions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  know  that 
he  has  much  to  add  to  consideration  of 
this  Issue  that  will  be  of  great  value.  I 
hope  that  in  the  days  ahead  he  and  other 
Senators,  including  myself,  will  be  able 
to  prepare  a  program  which  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  Senate  and  that  it 
may  be  Incorporated  In  the  tax  laws  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, who  has  shown  great  Interest  in 
this  problem  and  who  will  be  very  useful 
In  the  Committee  on  Finance  In  behalf 
of  this  cause.  I  shall  be  haj^y  to  work 
With  him. 
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As  I  said  before,  the  particular  formula 
that  I  have  devised  represents  a  modifi- 
cation of  my  own  thinking  and  Is  cer- 
tainly open  to  question  and  discussion. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  even  the  right  formula. 
In  connection  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  should 
add  that  I  have  no  nationwide  figures  on 
the  subject,  but  I  have  some  widely  dif- 
fering figures  on  a  geographical  basis. 
For  example,  a  study  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  shows  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  students  who  re- 
ceive scholarships  come  from  families 
whose  incomes  are  between  $8,000  «tn<i 
$9,500  a  year.  Certainly  those  families 
would  benefit  by  the  proposed  tax  re- 
duction. 

At  the  University  of  Massachuetts,  a 
study  of  the  income  of  families  of  stu- 
dents In  attendance  showed  that  students 
from  families  having  incomes  between 
$4,000  and  $10,000  represented  nearly  70 
percent  of  all  the  students  attending  that 
institution. 

A  study  made  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin showed  that  the  median  income 
of  families  who  sent  their  children  to 
that  university  was  $9,000. 

The  tunendment  I  propose  would  be  of 
great  value  to  families  in  those  particu- 
lar mcome  brackets  aslwell  as  lower  ones. 
It  would  be  fair  and  equitable  and  of 
some  benefit  to  practically  everyone  who 
had  dependents  attending  college. 

Admittedly,  the  formula  of  allowing  a 
deduction  only  above  5  percent  of  the  net 
income  would  perhaps  not  be  of  much 
benefit  to  families  having  substantial  In- 
come with  only  one  child  in  college  but 
they  require  less  assistance.  It  strikes 
me  as  being  about  as  close  to  a  fair  for- 
mula as  could  be  devised.  I  hope  the 
proposal  will  have  the  careful  thought  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  is.  as  I  said,  not  a  substitute  for,  but  a 
supplement  to  other  types  of  assistance 
to  higher  education. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  rii.'irnffBing 
his  amendment  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  I  have  been  pursuing  a  sim- 
ilar course  during  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses. The  proposal  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  excellent.  His 
approach  is  one  that  could  solve  prob- 
lems that  supposedly  could  be  found  In 
the  elementary  educational  system  as 
well  as  the  college  educational  system. 
I  hope  that  some  time  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance will  give  attention  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

My  own  amendment  Is  so  drawn  that 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  It  was  drawn 
purposely  so  that  It  would  be  referred 
to  that  committee.  It  contains  a  schol- 
arship proposal  that  would  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

When  I  first  proposed  this  approach 
to  Congress,  I  attempted  at  the  same 
time  to  interest  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  it.  to  no  avail  I  discussed  It 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 


at  the  time  he  estimated  that  it  would 
deprive  the  Government  of  about  $3.2 
billion. 

My  bill  goes  a  little  further  than  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  in 
that  I  would  allow  deductions  for  all 
taxes  paid  for  local  school  purposes  up 
to  $100. 

I  told  the  Secretary  that  I  thought 
his  argument  was  rather  weak,  because 
even  if  the  Federal  Oovernment  lost  $3.2 
billion.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have 
that  money  remain  at  home  for  local 
use  than  to  have  the  Treasury  sustain 
a  loss  of  $5  billion,  $6  billion,  or  $7  bil- 
lion, according  to  how  the  program  might 
progress  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  having  offered  his  amendment.  I 
realize  t^  a  point  of  order  will  be 
made  onpbe  ground  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill,  and  that 
ttie  point  of  order  probably  will  be  up- 
held. Neverttieless.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  performed  a  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  education  by  showing 
that  tax  relief  Is  logical,  sensible,  and  a 
proper  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  more 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  explanation  of 
the  section  of  my  bill  that  deals  with 
tax  relief  for  families  having  children 
attending  college  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax   RELiKr   ro«    Pamtltcs    With    Childrkn 
ATTEKDnro  Coixxcx 

A.  The  taxpayer  is  granted  an  additional 
deduction  from  his  taxable  Income  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  him.  his  spouse,  or  his 
dependent  or  dependents,  while  attending 
college. 

B.  Expenses  shall  Include  tuition  and  fees 
charged  by  the  college  for  a  covirse  of  instnic- 
tion  and  attendance  at  such  coUege;  books, 
suppUes,  and  equipment;  roopi  and  board, 
whether  the  student  is  living  pn  or  off  the 
campus.  The  amount  the  ta](|>ayer  may  de- 
duct shall  be  the  actual  amount  of  expenses 
paid  but  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  each  chUd 
attending  coUege.  Of  this  amount,  the  cost 
of  room  and  board  may  not  exceed  $00  a 
month  while  the  student  is  in  attendance  at 
college  ($45  In  the  case  of  a  student  living 
at  home). 

C.  In  addition  to  his  chUd  or  children,  the 
tsjqMyer  may  also  deduct  such  expenses 
which  he  incurs  as  a  student  as  weU  as  those 
of  his  wife  and  anyone  else  whom  the  tax- 
payer can  lawfully  claim  as  a  dependent. 

D.  The  deduction  is  avaUable  to  a  taxpayer 
wboee  dependent  is  attending  a  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, such  as  medical  school,  dental  school, 
law  school,  or  other  graduate  school.  This 
deduction  is  not  available  to  a  taxpayer  whose 
dependent  Is  attending  a  trade  or  vocational 
school  or  any  other  school  which  does  not 
award  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 

E.  The  amount  of  expenses  which  the  tax- 
payer may  deduct  from  his  taxable  income 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  taxpayer  exceeds 
$10,000  If  the  taxpayer  Is  unmarried  or  If 
married,  files  a  separate  return  or,  $30/X)0  If 
the  taxpayer  Is  married  and  files  a  Joint  re. 
turn  or  Is  a  head  of  a  household  or  a  surviv- 
ing spouse.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  has  $3,000  In 
educational  expenses  and  a  taxable  InoooM 
of  $30300,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  deduo- 
Uon  of  $1,300  ($3,000  lees  $800,  the  amount 
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In  excess  of  WO.OOO) .  The  taxpayer  thereby 
reducea  hia  taxable  Income  from  lacsoo  to 
to  919.600.  If  the  taxpayer  U  In  the  SO-per- 
cent  bracket,  he  would  thereby  reduce  hl«  tax 
by  $600  (SOpercent  of  $1,200). 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President.  I 
apain  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.     I  beUeve- he  has 
made  a  real  contribution,  one  to  which 
we  must  pay  attention,  because  the  con- 
trol of  education  belongs  at  home.     This 
applies  to  elementary  education  as  well 
as  to  advanced  education.    If  the  money 
can  stay  closer  to  home,  and  if  families 
can  be  encouraged  to  send  their  children 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  be- 
cause they  wiU  receive  tax  benefits,  we 
shall  see  the  need  for  Federal  Interven- 
'tion  diminLsh  to  the  vanishing  point.    To 
that  end,  the  bill  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  serve  a  valuable 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
hl«  kind  remarks  and  for  his  support  of 
the  general  principle  involved.  I  know 
he  has  been  Interested  in  this  subject. 
He  and  I  differ;  perhaps,  in  one  respect, 
in  that  he  would  propose  his  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  other  programs. 
These  benefits  shotild  not  be  offered  as 
a  substitute,  but  as  a  supplement  to 
other  programs. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  kindness  and  for  his 
powerful  support  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple Involved. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towir]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that  I 
introduced,  s.  181. 

.  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to 
have  30  seconds  on  my  own  time  to  make 
an  announcement  before  he  withdraws 
his  amendment? 

Blr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  brlef^ 
statement  for  future  reference  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senator's  amendment,  but 
I  shall  not  take  long,  and  I  will  not  raise 
any  point  of  order  during  my  statement 
so  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  I  have 
received  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  concerning  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  Senators  dedicated  sincerity  In  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

I  have  already  explained  what  will  be 
my  position  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  If  the  amendment  Is  pressed  for 
a  vote. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  is  a  far 
more  appropriate  vehicle  for  considera- 
tion before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  the  amendment  contemplates 
changes  In  the  internal  revenue  of  the 
o^J^i^f^'-  '^^  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  really  has  no  juris- 
^cuon  in  this  area.  The  Housi  bm 
which  we  are  debating  is  not  a  revenue 
Mii.    In  my  judgment,  adoption  of  the 


amendment  would  make  completely  un- 
tenable an  already  difficult  situation  as 
regards  a  conference  with  the  House. 
I  fear  that  if  the  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  the  House  might  consider  It 
repugnant,  as  an  Invasion  of  the  Jeal- 
ously guarded  prerogative  of  that  body 
with  regard  to  the  initlaUon  of  legis- 
lation affecting  the  raising  of  revenue. 
For  such  procedural  reasons.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  Is  in  order;  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  in  due  course  of  time  he  will 
withdraw  the  amendment,  insofar  as 
this  bill  Is  concerned.  Later,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  ptroposed  legislation  he 
will  press  for  tft£  attainment  of  his 
objective.  Jg^ 

With  regard  t^the  substantive  pro- 
posal, even  il  thl^re  were  no  procedural 
difficulties.  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object  to  the  proposed  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  for,  in  my  judgment  It 
should  be  rejected.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
clearly  class  legislation. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  bring 
no  immediate  relief  to  educational  insti- 
tutions, nor  in  the  long  run  would  It 
assist  the  families  or  the  coUege  students 
inasmuch  as  the  probable  increase  iii 
tuition  charges  would  be  found  to  more 
than  offset  any  savings  to  the  family. 

Third,  we  have  no  data  on  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  but  In  all  probability  It 
would  be  great.  It  could  run  into  many 
millions  of  doUars. 

When  the  amendment  was  first  sug- 
gested, I  took  up  the  matter  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  discussed  It  with  the  De- 
partment. I  now  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  does  not  favor  the 
use  of  tax  deductions  or  tax  credits  as 
methods  of  aiding  education.  Some  of 
the  reasons  given  for  this  view  by  the 
Department  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  progressivity  of  the  rate 
structure  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
which  Is  designed  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  tax  equity,  makes  the  use  of  the 
tax  singularly  inappropriate  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  advancing  educational  and  re- 
lated social  objectives.  Deductions  from 
gross  income  for  tuition  payments  tend 
to  favor  the  high-income  groups.  A 
high-income  taxpayer  might  have  a  tax 
saving  of  50  percent  or  more ;  a  taxpayer 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Income-tax  brack- 
ets would  have  a  maximum  tax  saving 
of  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  realize  that 
our  objective   in  dealing  with  Federal 
taxation  is  to  provide  for  taxation  on  the 
basis  of  the  abUIty  to  pay.  It  is  clear  that 
we  should  always  be  on  guard  against 
inequities  against  various  groups  of  tax- 
payers.   A  moment  ago,  when  I  said  the 
amendment  Is  class  legislation.  I  had  In 
mind  that  the  point  Is  an  obvious  one,  be- 
cause   if    £he    amendment    were   to   be 
adopted   it   would   mean    that   benefits 
would  be  given  to  the  parents  of  pros- 
pective college  students,  yet  comparable 
tax  benefits  would  be  denied  those  who 
are  not  parents.    This  would  mean  that 
the  parents  of  young  people  who  wanted 
to  go  to  college  would  have  a  smaUer  tax 
to  pay.    However,  the  necessary  revenue 
must  be  raised.    This  means  that  tax- 
payers who  are  not  the  parents  of  pros- 
pective college  students  would.  In  essence 


have  to  pay  an  additional  amount  in 
taxes.  In  short,  our  tax  burden  would 
in  considerable  part  be  transferred  from 
the  parents  of  young  people  who  Intend 
to  go  to  coUege  to  taxpayers  who  are 
not  parents.  In  my  judgment,  this  would 
result  in  a  misuse  of  the  income  tax 
That  is  why  the  Department  makes  the 
point  that  the  amendment  would  pro- 
duce an  Inequity  in  the  administration 
of  the  income  tax;  and  I  think  the  De- 
partment is  correct. 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.     Mr.   President,  will, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bayh 
m  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  the  Senator's 
point  that  this  deduction  offers  greater 
benefit  to  higher  income  groups,  is  not 
this  the  case  with  every  deduction.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  case  with  Ux  deductions 
for  medical  expenses  and  tax  deduc- 
tions for  business  expenses;  these  and 
an  other  deductions  are  of  proportionally 
greater  assistance  to  those  with  higher 
Incomes. 

So  the  question  is  whether  this  type 
of  deduction  is  a  sound  proposal  This 
deduction  should  be  dealt  with  on  its 
merits,  not  on  the  basis  of  arguments 
that  apply  generally  to  all  deductions 
.*  ^  MORSE.  But  my  point  Is  that 
It  does  not  fall  In  the  same  classification 
with  the  allowable  deducUons  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  men- 
tioned. I  make  that  point  for  these 
reasons: 

First,  when  we  consider  the  deductions 
for  medical  expenses  as  a  result  of  Ul- 
ness,  we  realize  that  no  inequity  is  In- 
volved, because  all  humans  are  subject 
to  illness.    So.  under  such  a  deduction 
allowance,  we  lay  down  a  general  social 
public   policy   that  in  connection   with 
expenses    for    medical    treatment,    the 
same  poUcy  will  apply  to  all.    Of  course 
it   may   be   said    that   John    Brown    is 
healthier  than  Ed  Smith,  and  that  there- 
fore John  Brown  wiU,  in  effect,  have  to 
pay,  to  some  degree,  the  expenses  of  Ed 
Smith's  illness,  in  that  John  Brown  Will 
not  receive  that  tax  deduction      How- 
ever, he  will  receive  it  later  on,  if  he  has 
ulcers  or  gaU   bladder   trouble   or  any 
other  Ulness.    This  is  a  health  program- 
we  simply  provide  that  a  certain  amount 
of  tax  deduction  will  be  aUowed  to  all 
who  become  ill. 

We  also  have  general  public  policies 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  our  econ- 
omy, from  which  the  taxes  come  in  the 
first  place.  The  taxes  are  derived  from 
the  operation  of  the  economy  and  from 
the  operation  of  the  businesses  In  our 
economy.  So  we  provide,  as  a  matter 
of  sound  public  poUcy.  that  before  the 
business  gross  profit  Is  taxed,  we  shall 
provide  depreciation  allowances,  and 
also  certain  benefits  in  regard  to  capital 
gains,  and  also  certain  deductions  in  re- 
gard to  certain  types  of  losses.  How- 
ever, those  allowances  are  uniform  with- 
in each  class  or  category  of  business  op- 
eration In  our  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  now  Inject 
into  the  educational  field,  which  already 
is  highly  controversial,  the  practice  of 
singUng  out  for  tax  benefits  certain  tax- 
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payers  we  are  adding  to  our  troubles. 
We  are  identifying  some  citizens  to 
whom  the  Federal  Government  says  "Be- 
cause you  are  parents,  the  Government 
will  give  you  certain  benefits  which  will 
not  be  given  to  citizens  who  are  not 
parents."  I  think  such  a  proposal  clear- 
ly falls  within  the  definition  the  tax 
economists  have  given  it  over  the  years — 
namely,  special,  slngularized  class  flav- 
ors. We  think  such  special  privileges  are 
wrong,  if  we  are  to  honor  this  principal 
that  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
surprises  me  a  litUe.  I  can  imderstand 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment;  but 
I  think  the  examples  he  has  used  avoid 
the  basic  Issue.  If  it  is  proper  to  allow 
a  business  a  deduction  for  its  deprecia- 
tion or  for  the  expenses  of  research,  we 
should  consider  this  question :  What  is  of 
greater  value,  as  an  Investment  for  the 
future  of  the  Nation,  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  this  Nation? 

Today  4  million  of  our  young  people 
are  studying  in  our  colleges.  By  1970, 
7  million  of  our  young  p>eople  will  be  en- 
gaged in  college  studies.  Almost  every 
adult  has  the  ambition  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  college.  I  know  that,  basically, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  agree 
that  the  greatest  asset  the  coxmtry  has 
is  education  for  its  people.  No  one  is 
fighting  harder  for  education  for  the 
people  than  is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  As  I  have  said  many 
times  In  the  Senato  and  also  from  public 
platforms,  no  person  In  the  United 
States  is  more  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
educatl(m  than  is  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  is  piloting 
through  the  Senate  this  bill  and  all  other 
important  measures  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Also,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  to  the 
average  family  higher  education  is  an 
extraordinary  expense  that  comes  at  a 
certain  stated  period  in  their  hves.  A 
man  and  a  woman  raise  children.  When 
a  child  becomes  18  years  of  age,  there 
follows  a  4 -year  period  during  which  the 
father  and  mother  have  an  extra  burden, 
the  cost  of  an  education  for  their  chil- 
dren amounting  to  about  $10,000  for  aach 
one.  Our  tax  laws  are  designed  to  help 
ease  the  burdens  that  result  if  a  person 
or  a  business  is  suddeijUy  faced  with 
extraordinary  expenses.  It  \&  my  conten- 
tion that  when  a  family  Is  burdened  with 
the  extraordinary  expense  of  a  college 
education — and  a  coUege  education  is 
important  not  only  for  the  child  and  for 
the  parents,  but  also  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation — I  believe  that  we,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  pubhc  policy,  should  take 
steps  to  ease  that  burden  and  to  give 
inducements  to  parents  to  educate  their 
children. 

The  difference  between  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  as  he  has  pro- 
posed his  plan,  is  as  follows:  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  proposed  his  tax  de- 
duction proposals  as  a  substitute  for  the 
program  being  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  do  not  propose  mine 
as  a  substitute,  because  I  agree  100  per- 
cent with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  play  in  the  fleld  of  education. 


That  is  why  I  enthusiastically  support 
the  present  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  now  piloting  through  the 
Senate. 

However,  what  I  propose  is  an  addi- 
tional approach.  As  I  understand  his 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] agrees  with  me  that  what  we  need 
is  to  have  two  things  accomplished  that 
are  vitally  needed  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  will  have  ample  facilities  and 
ample  teachers  to  educate  our  youth.  We 
recognize  that  there  must  be  some  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  the  colleges  and 
universities,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  accom- 
plish the  task  by  itself,  and  that,  as  a 
sound  policy,  we  should  have  a  tax  relief 
proposal  similar  to  that  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  20  other 
Senators. 

So  I  should  like  to  go  in  tandem  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  only  when 
he  contends  that  tax  deductions  are  not 
necessary.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  when  he  says  that  tax 
deductions  will  be  a  substitute.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  both  essential. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  10  minutes. 

Speaking  as  a  horseman,  I  believe  tan- 
dem teams  are  not  too  efficient.  I  wish 
the  Senator  to  get  abreast  of  me  and  pull 
on  the  other  side  of  the  whlppletree.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  hitehed  with  him  in 
tandem. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  examples  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the  point 
I  made  in  regard  to  class  legislation  are 
his  examples  and  not  mine.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  discuss  them.  ,^I  point  out  that 
under  our  income  tax  structure,  we  tax 
all  business,  generally  speaking,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  ability  to  pay.  Business  is 
subject  to  tax  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable uniformly  to  all  businesses  of  a 
certain  class  that  fall  under  individual 
rules  and  regulations.  We  say.  "This  Is 
our  corporate  income  tax  structure.  You, 
as  businessmen,  will  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  imlfonn 
to  all  that  fall  under  that  definition." 
TTiat  is  the  basic  premise  of  our  income 
tax  program. 

As  yet.  we  do  not  say  to  our  citizens, 
"We  are  going  to  tax  you  because  you  do 
not  have  children.  We  are  not  going  to 
tax  you  because  you  do  have  children." 
We  do  not  base  our  taxes  on  the  status 
of  parenthood  per  se.  That  is  not  the 
major  premise  of  our  tax  structxire.  The 
major  premise  of  our  tax  structure  is  the 
earning  power  of  the  individual,  the 
company,  or  the  corporation  that  falls 
within  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

So  when  an  exemption  based  upon 
parenthood  Is  proposed,  we  see  that  the 
proposal  would  transfer  the  tax  burden 
to  those  who  would  qualify  imder  the 
so-called  educational  exemption  that  the 
Senator  seeks.  We  would  thereby  In- 
crease the  taxes  on  one  class  of  citizenry 
and  decrease  It  on  another,  although  the 


basic  earning  power  is  the  same.   That  is 
where  the  discrimination  develops. 

What  is  the  distinction?  The  dis- 
tinction is  parenthood.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, every  taxpayer — parent  and  non- 
parent — has  an  obligation  to  support  the 
schools  of  America.  We  have  been 
struggling  very  hard  to  gain  adoption  of 
that  principle  at  the  national  leveL  I 
could  not  have  had  better  assistance 
than  I  have  had  from  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  attaining  that  objective 
of  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  under  which  all,  based  upon 
their  ability  to  pay  and  not  based  upon 
their  parenthood,  put  their  taxes  into 
the  Federal  Treasury;  azvd  from  the 
Treasury  we  seek  to  obtain  Federal  cud 
to  support  the  facilities,  the  scholarships, 
or  any  of  the  other  features  of  the  gen- 
eral education  program.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram is  followed,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion among  the  taxpayers  based  upon 
their  ability  to  pay.  But  the  proposal 
for  a  tax  deduction  to  some  person 
merely  because  he  has  a  boy  or  a  girl 
whom  he  wishes  to  go  to  college  would 
be  discriminatory  against  other  parents. 
That  is  the  thesis  of  my  argrument.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  find  that  as  the  years  go 
by  he  will  have  an  ally  in  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  the  entire 
field  of  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  now. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  I  must  point  out 
that  at  present  there  is  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  parents.  Under  our  present 
tax  laws,  we  provide  parents  with  a  $600 
exemption  for  each  child  who  qualifies. 
We  do  not  provide  that  exemption  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  have  children.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  ad- 
vocate that  we  repeal  the  exemption  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  laws  under  which  we 
give  exemptions  to  parents  with  chil- 
dren. So  the  Senator  will  see  that  there 
is  a  discrimination  In  our  tax  laws  be- 
tween people  who  have  children  and 
those  who  have  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  The  Senator  and 
I  disagree  on  that  tax  theory.  We  are 
providing  a  dependency  exemption.  Be- 
cause the  dependent  exists,  an  exemption 
is  made  available. 

It  is  a  uniform  exemption  for  all  de- 
pendents. It  is  a  policy,  uniform  in  na- 
ture, that  we  have  established  for  a  de- 
pendent, whether  it  is  a  child  or  a  grand- 
mother whose  care  the  taxpayer  has  as- 
sumed. If  such  dependents  were  not 
taken  care  of  within  the  family,  we 
would  have  to  take  care  of  them  in  other 
ways  with  the  money  of  taxpayers.  But 
this  point  Is  not  relevant  In  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  it  Is  still  the  parent  that 
benefits  from  the  exemption.  It  is  the 
parent  who  has  the  earning  power.  The 
greater  his  exemptions,  the  lower  Is  his 
net  taxable  income.  A  couple  with  chil- 
dren pays  a  smaller  amount  of  tax  than 
a  couple  without  children,  though  both 
couples  earn  the  same  amount  of  in- 
come. We  ought  to  recognize  that  there 
is  a  diff«-ence  in  the  burden  between 
parents  who  have  children  that  need  a 
college  education  and  people  who  do  hot 
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have  children.  Parents  with  children 
who  have  to  be  educated  have  an  ex- 
traordinary burden  that  a  married  cou- 
ple that  does  not  have  children  that 
would  go  on  to  college  do  not  have.  Our 
tax  laws  now  recognize  and  help  ease 
the  burden  of  supporting  a  dependent 
child.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
burden  of  sending  a  child  through  col- 
lege is  an  additional  burden  which 
should  also  be  eased  by  use  of  the  tax 
laws. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  dependency 
Issue,  I  should  like  to  say  for  the  Rxcoro 
that  we  provide  an  exemption  for  de- 
pendency based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
dependent  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  one  way  or  another.  In  effect,  the 
mother,  the  uncle,  the  grandfather,  or 
whoevo*  is  aiding  and  supporting  the 
child  is  performing  a  service  for  the 
State  that  otherwise  all  of  us  would  have 
to  assume.  If  a  family  does  not  take 
care  of  a  dependent,  the  burden  will 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  other 
way. 

That  principle  does  not  follow  In  re- 
gard to  the  yoimg  man  or  woman  who 
wishes  to  go  to  college. 

There  is  no  burden  upon  us  to  say  to 
all  taxpayers  that  they  must  see  to  it 
that  fxmds  are  made  available  to  parents 
In  order  to  send  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  college.  Rather,  in  order  to 
have  uniformity,  the  approach  should  be 
that  all  fimds  for  educational  purposes 
would  be  raised  from  taxpayers.  The 
funds  should  be  raised  on  a  uniform 
principle  and  put  into  the  Treasury  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  again  on  a  uni- 
form basis,  to  avoid  the  objection  of 
class  legislation  which  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  the  point  that 
to  the  extent  we  allow  parents  a  deduc- 
tion to  take  care  of  some  of  the  burdens 
of  their  children's  education,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
would  have  less  of  a  burden  in  the  whole 
educational  picture.  I  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  education  in  its  entirety.  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be- 
lieves, that  there  is  a  role  to  play  for 
every  segment  of  society.  To  the  extent 
private  individuals  and  private  corpora- 
tions play  a  larger  part  of  that  role,  to 
that  extent  there  will  be  a  lesser  role  for 
municipalities.  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  play.  I  hope  private  in- 
dividuals will  play  a  larger  and  larger 
role  in  the  educational  process,  if  It  can 
properly  be  done  within  sound  public 
policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  feel  that  to  solve  thlS  particular  prob- 
lem of  education,  a  general  scholarship 
to  come  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  would  be  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  the  approach  that  he  would 
make. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  r\in  through 
the  other  objections,  for  the  Rxcord,  and 
then  I  shall  srleld  back  my  time. 

Second.  If  an  actual  credit  against  the 
tax  is  intended,  rather  than  a  deduction 
from  gross  taxable  Income,  the  proposal 
would  be  sOTaewhat  more  equitable  as 
among  low-  and  high-income  taxpayers. 
This  would  be  the  case  only  if  the  max- 
imum credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  the 


tax  liability  of  a  large  nimiber  of  low- 
income  taxpayers. 

Third.  A  number  of  groups  In  the  pop- 
ulation could  not  benefit  from  either  a 
tax  deduction  or  tax  credit  proposal, 
•niese  groups  include  families  who  are 
not  financially  able  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  A  poor  family,  or  a  large 
family  with  modest  income  would  receive 
little  or  no  relief  against  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  child  to  college. 

Fourth.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  full  benefits  woxild  not  necessarily 
accrue  to  the  taxpayers  since  colleges 
would  be  expected  to  Increase  tuition 
charges.  Some  prop>onents  of  a  deduc- 
tion or  a  tax  credit  for  college  tuition  in 
fact  have  urged  its  adoption  as  a  way  to 
make  possible  Increases  in  tuition  rates 
without  additional  costs  to  families  who 
pay  the  tuition. 

The  analogy  may  not  be  on  all  fours, 
but  there  is  some  relationship  to  hospital 
Insurance  and  the  tuition  increase  prob- 
lem that  would  be  raised,  I  believe,  by 
the  amendment.  I  believe  increases  In 
school  tuition  under  the  amendment 
would  be  Inevitable.  The  temptation 
would  be  too  great  for  colleges  to  resist. 

Many  persons  are  insiu-ed  with  various 
hospital  insurance  plans.  Periodically 
the  rates  on  such  Insurances  go  up.  and 
as  the  rates  go  up  the  hospital  charges 
go  up  also.  It  becomes  a  spiral.  Each 
time  the  insurance  fund  is  filled  the  in- 
crease is  absorbed  by  a  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  increase  medical  fees  and 
hospital  fees.  Very  little  benefit  thus 
really  accrues  to  the  prospective  patient. 
I  believe  there  Is  great  danger  that  such 
a  temptation  would  be  yielded  to  in  con- 
nection with  increases  in  tuition  fees. 
"■  Fifth.  The  loss  in  revenue,  imder  the 
proposal  would  amount  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  This  loss 
of  revenue  would  have  to  be  offset  by 
Increases  in  ihcome  tax  rates,  or  by  im- 
position of  other  taxes. 

Sixth.  A  program  of  direct  aid  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  President  in 
his  education  message  to  the  Congress 
on  February  20  would  seem  to  offer  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  way  of 
providing  assistance  to  talented  young 
people  who  desire  to  fmther  their  educa- 
tion and  are  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  the  deficiency  of  the 
simendment,  in  my  view,  \A  that  despite 
its  considerable  cost — probably  between 
$120  and^$450  million  annually— it  would 
contribute  very  little  toward  the  goal  of 
enlarging  the  opportunity  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion or  to  engage  in  graduate  work. 

Realistically  speaking,  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  children  from  families  that 
enjoy  a  relatively  large  income  would  be 
unaffecte^,  in  the  main,  by  the  tax  in- 
centives proposed.  These  families  will, 
in  most  cases,  provide  their  children 
with  a  higher  education  In  any  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  low-income  families 
would  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
proposals  because  they  pay  little  or  no 
tax.  Yet  it  is  the  low-income  family  that 
Is  most  in  need  of  assistance  and  en- 
couragement in  seeking  to  obtain  a 
higher  education  for  its  children. 

Within  the  spectrum  of  Income  lying 
between    these   poles,    th*-  amendment 


would  provide  assistance  in  Inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  taxpayer's  need  for  such 
assistance. 

In  this  regard,  the  proposal  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  would  be 
less  defective  than  those  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  this  purpose  because,  to  the 
extent  that  the  taxpayer  has  taacable  m- 
come,  the  credit  would  give  a  benefit 
equal  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  educa- 
tional expenses  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  such  income.  Nevertheless,  the 
wealthy  would  enjoy  the  greatest  benefit 
from  a  tax  credit  because  their  children 
are.  in  the  main,  educated  at  the  more 
expensive  schools.  The  poor,  conversely, 
with  little  or  no  tax  to  pay,  or  with  much 
smaller  educational  expenses,  would  de- 
rive correspondingly  less  benefit.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  note  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review.  76  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view 369,  384.  on  "Tax  Incentives  for 
Education."  in  regard  to  bills  whic^ 
would  allow  a  30-percent  tax  credit  for 
tuition  : 

(Students  in  reduced  clrcumBtances)  if 
they  did  attend  college,  probably  would  at- 
tend a  public  institution  with'  low  tuition, 
probably  MOO  or  leas.  To  such  families  the 
80-peroent  credit  would  be  worth  about  tiao, 
and  correspondingly  leea  IX  the  tax  otherwise 
due  were  leu  than  that  amount.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  many  studenta  would  be  able 
to  attend  because  of  such  a  saving,  when 
they  faced  room  and  board  expenses  of  $500 
or  more. 

Moreoi^,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tui- 
tion nofw  averages  $700  to  $800  below  the 
cost  of  the  education  furnished,  the  en- 
actment of  a  bill  affording  a  30-percent 
credit  for  tuition  might  well  resxilt  in  no 
benefit  to  the  student  whatsoever,  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  possibility  that 
It  would  be  the  occasion  for  increases  in 
tuition. 

As  the  above-mentioned  note  points 
out: 

The  value  of  a  student  dollar  (to  the 
students)  under  a  30-percent  credit  would  be 
43  percent  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
dollar,  so  that  a  college  could  Increase  tui- 
tion by  43  percent  without  placing  upKjn  stu- 
dents a  greater  burden  than  existed  prior 
to  the  credit;  under  such  an  Increase  the 
student  would  pass  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
it on  to  the  school  (at  p.  38S) . 

Indeed,  the  tax  credit  proposals  might 
well  worsen  the  financial  position  of  the 
student  with  the  least  means,  because 
not  only  would  he  be  unable  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  benefits,  but  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  increased  tuition 
charges  that  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posals would  be  likely  to  stimulate. 

The  instant  amendment  would  not  al- 
low a  tax  credit,  for  meals  and  lodging 
of  the  student,  nor  would  any  such  pro- 
posal be  feasible.  Not  only  would  the 
cost  be  prohibitive,  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  to  the  Government, 
but  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deduc- 
tion, the  families  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance do  not  now  pay  taxes  that  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  permit  them  to  avail 
themselves  satisfactorily  of  the  benefits 
of  such  a  proposal. 

It  has  been  argued  that  deductions  or 
credits  for  educational  expenses  would 
release  college  and  university  scholar- 
ship fluids  to  assist  the  neediest  students. 
Granted  that  there  may  be  some  release 
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of  such  of  these  funds  as  are  ex- 
I>ended  to  supplement  the  resource  of 
students  or  their  families.  Granted  also 
that  this  release  might  enable  these 
families  to  derive  sufficient  benefit  from 
the  instant  proposals  to  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  scholarship  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  with  the  argu- 
ment is  that  scholarship  funds  are  now 
generally  allocated  to  assist  the  neediest 
students.  The  problem  is  not  in  the  al- 
location of  institutional  scholarships,  but 
in  their  limited  availability. 

Unlike  programs  of  direct  aid.  tax 
benefits  are  rarely  reevaluated  and  modi- 
fled  in  light  of  the  purposes  they  were 
originally  intended  to  serve.  Moreover, 
the  complexity  of  the  tax  law  may  con- 
ceal defects  in  the  allocation  or  extent 
of  the  aid  afforded.  In  my  views,  aid 
to  the  educational  structure  should  be 
pinpointed  to  the  need,  as  the  President's 
proposal  attempts,  and  should  be  in  a 
form  amenable  to  adjustment  to  the 
changing  needs  of  education. 

I  am  about  to  yield  back  my  time,  with 
this  general  observation.  I  speak  most 
respectfully,  but  I  believe  it.  when  I  say 
that  various  proposals  of  one  type  or  an- 
other as  substitutes  for  a  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  will  never  do 
the  Job  completely,  \niU  never  be  fully 
equitable,  and  will  always  be,  partially 
at  least,  discriminatory.  We  must  face 
what  I  think  Is  the  key  question:  Do  the 
American  people  as  taxpayers  have  an 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  we  proceed, 
without  further  delay,  to  meet  the  edu- 
cation crisis  which  now  confronts  the 
Republic?  Do  the  American  people  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  in  17  short  years, 
between  now  and  1980.  we  shall  have  to 
double  the  size  of  every  college  and  xml- 
versity  in  this  country,  and  establish  at 
least  1,000  new  colleges  and  universities, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  2,500  stu- 
dents each,  to  meet  the  college  crisis? 

I  do  not  want  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  from  that  crisis. 
In  my  Judgment,  from  the  standpoint  of 
legislative  policy,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be 
giving  attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
fringe  proposals.  They  divert  attention 
from  the  heart  of  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  The  heart  of  the  problem  la 
the  necessity  to  stop  wasting  the  poten- 
tial brainpower  of  the  youth  of  Ameri- 
ca, not  only  for  their  own  good,  not  only 
for  our  good  as  American  citizens,  but 
for  the  good  of  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  delay  fur- 
ther. In  regard  to  a  general  Federal  aid 
program,  the  benefits  which  will  result 
to  higher  education  from  this  bill,  the 
cost  to  be  borne,  so  far  as  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  concerned,  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  into  which  aU  the 
taxpayers,  without  discrimination  as  far 
as  their  ability  to  pay  is  concerned,  will 
be  required  to  make  a  uniform  contribu- 
tion. 

That  is  fair.  I  think  that  is  an  equi- 
table approach.  I  believe  that  is  an  ap- 
proach which  will  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

TMit  Is  why  I  believe  It  Is  necessary  to 
object  to  other  approaches.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  ar- 
gximents  presented  today,  through  my 
lips,  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 


cation, and  Wdfare,  q;>eaklng  for  the 

administration. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  However.  I  am  heartened  that 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
who  has  Just  retired  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  does  not 
agree  with  the  argiunents  advanced,  and 
is  supporting  a  proposal  to  grant  tax 
deductions  to  parents  or  others  who  may 
have  p>ersons  dependent  uc>on  them  for 
the  cost  of  education. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendment  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  other  leg- 
islation which  I  have  supported— and  I 
intend  to  support  the  bill — but  as  a  sup- 
plement to  it. 

The  first  arg\mient  made  by  the  dla- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
that  the  amendment  was  class  legisla- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  a  sincere  effort 
has  beoi  made  to  fashion  the  amend- 
ment so  that  it  would  give  the  greatest 
benefit  to  those  in  more  modest  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  It  does  not  go  far 
enough,  but  it  is  tailored  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  with  a  $5,000  income  to 
get  a  greater  benefit  from  It  than  would 
a  man  with  a  $10,000  or  $15,000  or  $20,- 
000  incwne. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact,  in  response  to  the  argument, 
that  already  we  are  giving  a  special 
status  in  our  tax  law  to  those  with  de- 
pendents. One  of  the  basic  principles 
of  our  tax  law  Is  that  If  a  man  has  5 
children,  he  gets  a  deduction  of  5  times 
$600.  Also,  a  taxpayer  can  deduct  as  a 
dependent  anyone,  whether  his  child  or 
not,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer 
to  an  ejftent  beyond  50  percent  for  his 
support,  exactly  as  could  be  done  imder 
the  measure  I  am  proposing.  In  other 
words,  if  an  imcle  or  grandmother  or 
grandfather  is  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  child  in  college  and  over  half  of  the 
support  oi  that  child,  he  can  take  the 
deduction.  The  deduction  can  be  taken 
for  a  wife;  or  some  working  wives  can 
take  it  for  their  husband.  It  can  also 
be  taken  for  an  Individual  who  is  work- 
ing his  own  way  through  college,  either 
part  time  or  full  time.  Under  this  meas- 
ure, the  deduction  would  apply  to  any- 
one who  pays  educational  fees  and  tui- 
tion and  also  pays  Income  tax.  It  does 
not  put  a  particular  halo  around  a 
parent,  speaking  taxwise,  but  It  does 
apply  to  anyone  who  has  both  taxable 
Income  and  educational  fees. 

The  Law  Review  article  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  has  to  do  with  an  en- 
tirely different  approach,  a  30-percent 
credit.  A  fiat  across-the-board  approach 
on  that  proposal  might  be  open  to  some 
of  the  arguments  which  the  Senator  has 
made  In  this  respect,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  the  proposal  before  us;  nor 
does  it  apply  to  several  of  the  other  for- 
mulas that  have  been  proposed. 

Second,  the  point  was  made  that  edu- 
cation Institutions  would  immediately 
raise  their  fees  and  tuition  costs  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  any  such  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  think  we  can  «^*«^i*wa 
that.    I  have  the  honor  to  serve  on  the 


board  of  a  great  university.  Boards  of 
trustees  of  educational  institutions  do 
not  sit  around  trying  to  figure  out  how 
much  more  they  can  take  out  of  parents 
in  their  charge  for  tuition.  They  are 
considerate.  They  raise  tuition  charges, 
as  they  have  done  over  the  years,  with 
great  reluctance  and  with  considerable 
dispute.  That  will  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  assume  that,  if 
a  measure  like  this  should  pass,  it  would 
immediately  result  in  a  rise  in  tuition 
rates. 

As  to  the  cost  figures,  we  do  not  have 
exact  figures  as  yet.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  presented  by  the  Senator. 
They  are  the  closest  to  any  figures  that 
so  far  we  have  been  able  to  get.  The 
figures  cover  a  rather  wide  range,  from 
$120  million  to  $450  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

I  recognize,  as  we  all  do,  that  any  de- 
duction from  taxes  means  some  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  not  at  all  siire  that.  If  it  resulted  In 
more  young  people  being  able  to  get  an 
education  and  paying  taxes  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
country.  In  the  long  nm  it  would  result 
in  any  loss  to  the  Federal  Tr^isury. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion from  the  Federal  departments.  As 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said,  that 
has  always  been  true.  But  I  feel  that 
when  we  hear  from  a  Monber-of  this 
body  like  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorr],  who  has  seen  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  arguments  of  the  Government 
departments  are  without  merit.  He  Is 
serving  this  body  now  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation.  With  help  like  that  we  feel  we 
can  succeed  In  getting  such  legl^tlon 
on  the  statute  books,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Government  departments. 

Unless  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  me  to  yield  time  to  them,  I  shall 
withdraw  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  am  afraid  the  infer- 
ence may  have  been  that  my  proposal  oa 
taxes  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 
I  wanted  to  make  the  record  clear.  In 
S.  181  I  note  that  title  n  would  apply 
only  to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

In  this  provision  a  tax  credit  would  be 
given  after  the  taxes  had  been  computed 
up  to  $100  for  taxes  paid  for  local  school 
purposes.  In  the  same  bill,  but  in  a 
separate  section.  I  have  provided  for  a 
deduction  for  expenses  Incurred  in  pro- 
viding higher  education,  m  the  case  of 
the  first  credit  that  I  mentioned,  this 
proposal,  if  enacted,  would  allow  to  stay 
at  home  something  in  the  nature  of  $3 
to  $3^4  billion. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  expense  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  envisioned  if  the  Govern- 
ment provided  Federal  assistance  tot 
elementary  education. 
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It  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  hlgh«r  edu- 
cation. It  is  true  that  I  hope  that  by 
the  enactment  of  title  n  of  my  bill  the 
Federal  Ooremment  would  no  longer 
cast  Its  covetous  eyes  on  local  education. 
However,  the  section  I  have  In  the  bill 
allowing  for  a  deduction  for  expenses  in 
providing  higher  educatl<m  is  stdtMrtan- 
tially  the  same  as  the  proposal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kkatiwg]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 

RiBICOfTl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  on  a  procedural  matter? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Win  the  Senator  In- 
'form  the  Chair  how  much  time  he  is 
jrleldlng  to  himself  y 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  Intend  to  call  up  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  completed  the 
legislative  work  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  already  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  sorry;  I  did 
not  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  45 
minutes  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPrtCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISZ.AXXVX  Cuak.  On  page  37, 
after  line  2.  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out 
down  to  and  Including  line  21,  on  page 
49,  as  follows: 

r*MS    A OUKTS    WOM.    OONSTSUCTIOIf    OT 

ATAimtfic  rMaunxs 
A-ppropriationt  authorised 

Sac.  101.  (ft)  In  order  to  cnftbto  the  Oom- 
mlifttoncir  of  Bdijcfttlon  (hfireartar  In  thla 
Act  referred  to  na  the  "Commleeloner")  to 
ma^  gr&nts  to  LnBtltutlonB  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
clUtlca  in  ftocordance  with  the  proTtelons 
of  this  part  A,  there  la  hereby  autborlaed  to 
be  approprtatad  the  «um  of  $180,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and 
e&Ox  of  the  four  euooeedlnc  fiacal  yean.  In 
addition  to  the  suma  authociaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  the  preceding  sentence, 
there  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1968,  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  flneal  yeara. 
for  making  such  granta  the  difference  (if 
any)  between  the  sums  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  jmoedlng  flacal  years  and  the  aggregate 
oC  the  sums  which  were  appropriated  for 
such  preceding  years  xinder  such  sentence. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
STallable  for  reset  »atlon  as  prorlded  In  sec- 
tion 107  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
iMzt  socceedldg  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

AUotme%t$  to  Stat** 
Sac.  103.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  flacal  year 
(1)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  al- 
lotment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  Iilgher  education 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  such  Instltuttons  In  all 
the  Statea;  and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half 
shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  SUtea 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under 
this  clause  will  be  an  amount  which  bears 


ttia   same   ratio  to    such   remainder    as    the 

number  of  students  enrolled  In  grades  nine 
to  twelve  (both  Incluatve)  of  schools  in 
such  State  baars  to  the  total  number  of 
students  In  such  grades  In  schools  in  all 
the  States.  Por  the  purpoeee  of  this  sub- 
section. (A)  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
In  institutions  oC  higher  education  shaU  ba 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  <i)  the 
number  of  full-time  students  and  (U)  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  part- 
time  students  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  accordance  with  regulations; 
and  (B)  determinations  as  to  enrollment 
under  either  clause  (1)  or  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  baalB  of  data  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  with 
respect  to  such  enrollment  are  available  to 
him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  available.  In 
aeoordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  A. 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  deter- 
mined under  aaettons  10«<bn3)  and  131(d)) 
of  the  devalopmant  cost  of  approved  proj- 
ects for  the  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties within  such  Stete  by  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1004. 
shall  remain  available  for  reservation  as 
provided  In  section  107  untU  the  doee  of 
the  next  flacal  year.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  next  flscal 

y««^- 

(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  flscal  year  ending  Jxme  SO.  1968, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  flscal  years, 
which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 107  by  the  close  of  the  flacal  year  for 
wlilch  they  are  allotted.  shaU  be  reallotted 
by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  be  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  among  the  States  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to 
use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted. 
Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  reservation  until  the 
cloee  of  the  flscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
flscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally 
aUotted, 

State  eomvxiasions  and  plans 

sac.  108  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grant  program  under  this  part  A 
shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing 
8t(Ue  agency  which  is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State,  or,  if  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  shall  establish  such  a  State 
agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  In  this  part  A  referred  to 
as  the  "State  commission"),  a  State  plan 
for  such  parUcipatlon.  The  Conunlssloner 
shkn  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  conunlsslon; 

(3)  sets  .torth.  conslstenUy  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  sectioil  105.  objective  standards  and 
methods  (A)  for  determining  the  relative 
priorities  Df  eligible  projects  for  tiie  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  submitted 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  within 
the  State,  antt,(B)  for  determining  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  development  cost  of  each 
stieh  project  (unless  such  plan  provides  for 
a  uniform  Federal  share  for  all  such 
projects): 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  submitted 
to  the  Stat*  commission  and  deemed  by  it 
to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  A;  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
the  order  of  such  priority,  applications  cover- 
ing such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certifying 
to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share,  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  under  the 


State  plan,  of  the  development  cost  ot  tha 
project  involved; 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appll- 
oaat.  wtiich  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 

J  hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to  any 
other  determination  of  the  oommisston  ad- 
versely affecting  such  applicant;  and 

(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  flscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disburseixMnt  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part  A.  and  (B) 
for  ths  making  of  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part  A. 

(tt^  The  Commissioner  is  authorised  to 
(spend  not  exceeding  #3.000.000  during  each 
of  the  first  two  flscal  years  of  the  program 
under  this  Part  A  In  such  anuiunts  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plans 
approved  under  this  part  A.  including  ex- 
penses which  he  determines  were  neceeeary 
for  the  preparation  of  such  plana. 

Kltgibility  for  ffranta 

Sic.  104.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  under  this  ptirt 
A  only  if  such  construction  is  limited  to 
structures,  or  portions  thereof,  especially 
designed,  and  to  be  used  only  for  instruction 
or  research  in  the  natural  or  physical  sci- 
ences or  engineering  or  for  use  as  a  library, 
and  only  If  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  (1) 
ntpilt  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  institution's  student  enroll- 
ment capacity,  or  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  new  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  result  in  creat- 
ing urgentiy  needed  enrollment  capacity. 

Basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities  and 
Federal  sKare 

Bmc.  106.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  aftar 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing relative  priorities  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards and  methods  to  such  projects  under 
such  plans.  shaU  be  subject.  Such  basic 
criteria  (1)  ahall  be  such  as  will  best  tend  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  A  while 
leaving  opportunity  and  flexlbUity  for  the 
development  of  State  plan  standards  and 
methods  that  will  best  accommodate  the 
varied  needs  of  Institutions  in  the  several 
States,  and  (2)  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  expansion  of  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, such  regulations  may  establish 
additional  and  appropriate  basic  criteria,  in- 
cluding provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  institutions  are  effectively 
utilizing  existing  facilities,  provision  for  al- 
lowing State  plans  to  group  or  provide  for 
grouping,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  facllitiee 
or  institutions  according  to  functional  or 
educational  type  for  priority  purpoees.  aiKl. 
in  view  of  the  national  objectives  of  this  Act. 
provision  for  considering  the  degree  to  which 
the  institution  serves  students  from  two  or 
more  States  or  from  outside  the  United 
States;  and  in  no  event  shall  an  institution's 
readiness  to  admit  such  out-of-State  stu- 
dents be  considered  as  a  priority  factor  ad- 
verse to  such  Institution. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  any  eligible  project  imder  this 
part  A  within  a  SUte.  to  which  criteria  ths 
applicable  standards  and  methods  set  forth 
in  the  State  plan  for  such  State  shall  con- 
form in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  statewide 
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Federal  share  specified  in  or  pursuant  to  such 
plan.  Ilie  Federal  share  shall  in  no  event 
exceed  33%  per  centxun  of  the  development 
cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an  implication 
approved  under  this  part  A. 

Applications  for  grants   and  conditions  for 
approwil 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under 
this  part  A  shall  submit  applications  there- 
for at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  such  applications  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Commissioner  to  make  the  determina- 
tions required  to  be  made  by  him  xinder  this 
part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  if— 

(1)  the  project  is  an  eligible  project  as 
determined  under  section  104; 

(3)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission; 

(3)  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment coat  of  the  project,  and  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State  (In- 
cluding any  applicable  reallotment  tb  the 
State); 

(4)  the  project  has.  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  is  higher 
than  that  of  all  other  projects  vrlthln  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 

(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  wUl  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials;  and 

(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  (in 
addition  to  the  assurance  required  by  section 
304  and  such  assurance  as  to  title  to  the  site 
as  he  may  deem  necessary)  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  satisfying  as- 
surances— 

(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  such  application, 

(B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
academic   facility  upon  completion,  and 

(C)  that  the  facility  will  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  during  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Federal  interest  therein  (as  defined  in 
section  108). 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

(d)  No  Institution  which  is  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  title  U  shall  be  eUglble  for  a 
gnat  under  this  part  A. 

Amount  of  grant — payment 
Ssc.  107.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  part  A,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  i4>plt- 
cable  allotment  (Including  any  applicable 
reallotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits 
of  such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  (ascertained  by 
him  under  section  106(b)  (3) )  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such 
application.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
such  reserved  amount.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  in  si^ch  installments 
consistent  with  oonstnu;tlon  progress,  as  he 
may  determine.  The  Oommlssloner's  reser- 
vation of  any  amount  under  this  section  may 
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be  amended  by  him,  either  upon  approval  of 
an  amendment  of  the  application  covering 
such  project  or  upon  revision  of  the  esti- 
mated development  cost  of  a  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  res«^ation  was  made, 
and  In  the  event  of  an  upward  revision  of 
such  estimated  cost  approved  by  him  he  may 
reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the  added  cost 
only  from  the  applicable  allotment  (or  re- 
allotment) available  at  the  time  of  such 
approval. 

Recovery  of  payments 

Ssc.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that,  if  k  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  this 
part  A  is  used  as  an  acadraalc  facility  for 
twenty  years  following  completion  of  such 
construction,  the  public  benefit  accr\ilng  to 
the  United  States  from  such  use  will  equal 
or  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  such  grant 
or  grants.  ~  The  period  of  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  such  construction  shall  there- 
fore be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of  Federal 
Interest  In  such  facility  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  A. 

(b)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  this  part  A — 

(1)  the  applicant  (or  its  successor  in  title 
OT  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  Institution,  or 

(3)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  is  used  as  a 
facility  excluded  frcm  the  term  "academic 
faculty"  by  section  121(a)(3).  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  In  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  waiv- 
ing the  application  of  this  paragraph  to  such 
facility  or  use, 

the  United  States  shall  be  ^tltied  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (or  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects)  the 
same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  or  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost 


or  a  total  of  $900  million.  It  leaves  In 
title  I,  part  b,  section  113,  the  $120  mil- 
lion a  year  for  5  years,  or  a  total  of  $600 
million. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  striking  at  is 
the  $900  million  that  is  proposed  to  be 
provided  for  grants,  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tovstm]  and  I.  serving 
on  the  Educational  Subcommittee,  feel 
are  not  needed.  We  have  submitted 
minority  views  to  that  effect. 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H iR.  6143  pro- 
vided a  combination  of  grants  and  loans  <^ 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  con- 
struction of  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate academic  facilities.  The  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  providing  grants  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  be  used  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the  physical 
sciences,  engineering,  and  libraries,  as 
well  as  loans  for  the  construction  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  academic  fa- 
cilities and  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  community  college  academic  fa- 
cilities. 

Por  the  past  few  years,  the  Congress 
has  been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  pn^- 
aganda  concerning  the  lack  of  acadeihic 
facilities  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
which  prevent  many  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  women  from  pursuing  a 
college  education.  When  the  committee 
reported  out  a  higher  education  biU  2 
years  ago.  we  predicted  in  our  minority 
views,  filed  with  the  report  on  the  bill, 
that  the  present  rapidly  expanding  rate 
of  construction  of  academic  facilities 
carried  on  by  the  States  ^nd  private  col- 
leges might  well  resuH^  an  excess  edu- 


of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  sucti     C^^lonal  plant,  some  of  which  would  re- 


grant  or  grants;  Provided,  That  the  authority 
to  waive  the  applicaticm  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  case 
in  which  a  facility  (A)  is  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  rellgioiu  wot- 
shlp  or  (B) .  although  not  used  for  a  purpose 
described  In  clause  (A) ,  is  used  primarily  for 
any  part  of  a  program  of  a  school  of  divinity 
(as  defined  in  section  123(a)(3)).  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  faclUty  is  situated. 

Administration  of  State  plans 

Ssc.  100.  (a)  The  Oonmilssioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  subnUtted 
under  this  part  A.  m-  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
commission  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part  A, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a) ,  or 

(3)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  fallxu-e  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  conunlsslon  that  the 
State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  under  this  part  A 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failvire  to  comply. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
essentially  what  the  language  provides 
is  to  strike  out,  in  title  I,  pai^  a,  section 
101.  the  5  years  at  $180  million  a  year. 


main  unused.  We  pointed  out  further 
that  there  are  many  small  colleges  today 
which  have  never  reached  the  point  of 
fully  utilizing  their  existing  enrollment 
capacity  and  which,  year  after  year,  find 
themselves  with  a  student  body  often 
considerably  below  the  level  which  they 
can  effectively  and  comfortably  accom- 
modate. If  a  problem  of  inadequate  col- 
lege academic  facilities  does  exist,  then 
it  is  a  problem  of  maldistribution  of  stu- 
dents among  the  Nation's  colleges  rath- 
er than  any  absolute  shortage/ 

The  November  4,  1962,  issue  of  This 
Week  magazine  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "The  College  Shortage  Is  a  Myth." 
which  bears  out  the  prediction  we  made 
2  years  ago.  Resix>nding  to  the  warning 
that  the  impending  tidal  wave  of  stu- 
dents would  create  an  enrollment  crisis 
threatening  our  colleges  and  universities, 
the  author,  Gene  R.  Hawes,  conducted 
a  survey  of  more  than  2.000  colleges  to 
determine  their  expansion  plans  for  ac- 
commodating the  anticipated  increase 
in  college  enrollment.  This  survey  re- 
vealed that,  based  on  expected  facility 
construction,  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  would  have  an  enrollment 
capacity  of  as  many  as  5.4  million  by 
1965  and  7.1  million  by  1970  as  compared 
to  the  expected  student  enrollment  of 
5.2  milUon  by  1965  and  6.8  million  by 
1970. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  evidoice  Is 
at  hand  to  combat  the  charge  that  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  are  ao 
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destitute  of  fiinds  for  cotutnictlng  addi- 
tional aoaitlemte  facilities  that  only  the 
Federal  Oovemment  can  rectify  their 
plight.  As  is  true  in  the  case  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
State,  local  communities,  and  private 
9ollege6  have  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations to  meet  the  challenge  of 
Increased  college  student  enrollment 
without  relying  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  assume  their  responsibilities. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  any  demon- 
strated need  for  this  legislation,  there 
are  several  other  Important  factors 
which,  if  given  serious  consideration, 
would  operate  against  the  approval  of 
this  bill,  now  proposed  as  a  5-year  pro- 
gram but  certain  to  mature  into  a  per- 
manent and  costly  operation. 

During  the  past  decade,  every  level  of 
education  experienced  a  great  expan- 
sion In  enronment.  However,  projec- 
tions on  enrollments  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  indicate  that  from  1962 
to  1970  enrollments  in  all  levels  of  edu- 
caticHi  will  grow  at  about  half  the  rate 
as  compared  with  the  p^t  8  years. 
Whereas  college  and  professional 
schools  experienced  an  enrollment  in- 
crease of  74  percent  between  1954  and 
1962.  the  projected  enrollment  for  the 
next  8  years  will  be  only  51  percent. 
Even  more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that 
anticipated  enrollments  in  secondary 
schools  will  fall  off  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Since  the  high  school  students 
of  today  will  become  the  college  students 
of  tomorrow,  it  is  evident  that  future 
enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  become  stabilized  to  the  point 
where  college  administrators  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  an  increased  student 
body  imder  more  normal  conditions. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  if  a 
problem  of  inadequate  college  academic 
facilities  does  exist,  it  is  a  problem  of 
maldistribution  of  students  rather  than 
any  absolute  shortage.   As  an  illustration 
of  this  charge,  the  Prudential  Insiirance 
Co.  prepared  a  study  entitled  "Facing 
Facts  About  College  Admission,"  which 
revealed  that  literally  hundreds  of  good 
but  lesser  known  colleges  and  universities 
were  acttially  seeking  students  and  had 
the    facilities    to    accommodate    them. 
Many  institutions  have  organized  pub- 
licity campaigns,  Including  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  advertising,  in  order 
to  attract  young  men  and  women  to  their 
eampxises.      Contrary   to   the   constant 
stream  of  propaganda  flowing  from  the 
Office  of  Education  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  students  are  being  turned  away  frcxn 
college  doors  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
classrooms,   laboratories,   and    libraries, 
a   bulletin.   "College   Vacancies   in   the 
United  States  and  Where  To  Apply,"  re- 
ports that,  pursuant  to  a  poll,  nearly  800 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  still 
had  space  available  for  qualified  students 
when  school  opened  this  fall.    Another 
significant  fact  produced  by  this  poll  is 
found  In  the  statement  of  the  authors. 
Dr.  .Benjamin  Fine,   former   education 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Sid- 
ney A.  laaenberg,  an  independent  educa- 
tional researcher,   that  "while  the  Ivy 
league  ooUeges  ma^  be  swamped,  the 
colleges  with  openings  Include  many  of 
the  finest  In  the  country." 


In  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
a  trend  among  our  colleges  and  imi var- 
sities toward  better  utilization  of  exist- 
ing college  facilities  by  adopting  the  tri- 
mester and  quarter  plans  as  a  substitute 
for  the  conventional  semester  program. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  most  col- 
lege classrooms  are  in  use  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  time  and  laboratories 
about  25  percent.  It  is  evident  that  If 
college  facilities  were  in  use  year  around 
a«  well  as  at  night  and  on  weekends, 
present  facilities  could  more  than  ade- 
quately handle  any  increase  in  student 
enrollment 

A  report  by  the  fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  bears  out  this  conten- 
tion : 

Particularly  In  the  us«  of  apace— claas- 
rooma,  laboratories,  and  libraries — most  col- 
leges, and  universities  persist  In  tradlUonal 
and  Inefficient  practices  that  waste  tiielr  re- 
sources and  result  In  unneeded  construcUon. 
Studies  showing  excessive  waste  of  existing 
space  were  reported  in  the  first  manual  on 
space  utlllxatlon  prepared  with  fund  sup- 
port by  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers  In 
1955  and.  again.  In  a  brochure  published  In 
1962  by  the  Educational  FacUlUes  Labora- 
tories. Some  Institutions  are  now  demon- 
strating that  It  is  possible  to  have  weU-fllled 
classrooms  and  laboratories  throxighout  the 
day  and  In  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
Saturdays,  and  to  use  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories during  the  summer  without  loss  In 
quality  of  the  educational  program. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  even  though 
large-scale  programs  for  expanding  col- 
lege physical  plants  have  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  U  and. 
as  pointed  out  above,  will  continue  dur- 
ing the  coming  years,  the  committee  bill 
would  make  available  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  be  expended  for  the  construction  of 
additional  academic  facilities,  which  may 
prove  to  be  in  excess  of  need.  The  very 
vital  problems  confronting  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  even 
considered  and  perforce  will  remain  xm- 
solved. 

Rising  educational  operating  expenses, 
increased  tuition,  and  fees,  primarily  in 
private  colleges,  and  the  need  for  In- 
creasing faculty  salaries  continue  to  be 
the  major  headaches  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  of  the  parents  with 
children  attending  those  institutions. 

Dvuing  the  hearings  the  oommlttee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  presidents  of  20  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  in  support  of  aid 
to  higher  education  through  tax  credits. 
Briefly,  this  proposal  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  a  par- 
ent for  a  dependent  attending  college 
an^  also  a  tax  credit  for  gifts  and  con- 
tributions made  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Bflr.  President,  this  subject  has  been 
debated  completely  in  the  past  several 
hours,  but  I  should  like  to  add  the  ad- 
vantages contained  in  a  program  of  this 
type. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposal  are  as 
follows : 

rtrst.  It  would  release  Increased  fimds 
which  could  be  used  for  those  purposes 
most  directly  related  to  the  real  needs  of 
each  institution,  public  or  private.    In 


most  cases  the  most  urgent  financial 
needs  have  to  do  with  the  paying  of 
salaries  and  other  operating  costs. 

Second.  It  would  help  to  preserve  the 
diversity  and  flexibility  of  the  whole 
American  educational  system  which,  we 
believe,  is  important  in  maintaining  the 
freedoms  and  pluralism  in  our  national 
life. 

Third.  It  would  offer  a  solution  to  the 
grave  constitutional  question  which  casts 
a  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  Issue  of 
aid  to  private,  independent,  and  church- 
related  colleges.  Such  tax  credits  would 
offer  an  acceptable  means  of  channeling 
greatly  enlarged  new  fimds  into  educa- 
tion, tax -supported  or  privately  sup- 
ported. State-controlled  or  independent, 
secular  or  religious — and  within  the 
framework  of  a  policy  long  established 
by  the  Congress  of  giving  Incentive  to* 
taxpayers  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  educational  serv- 
ices of  all  types  of  organization,  philos- 
ophy, and  control. 

Fourth.  The  Independence  of  action  of ' 
each  institution  would  be  strengthened 
and  enhanced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  ap- 
pendix A  and  appendix  B,  which  appear 
on  pages  27  and  28  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  HJl.  6143. 

There  being  no  objection,  appendix  A 
and    appendix    B    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ajtewdix  a 
(In  percent] 


\  All  levels  of  education 

Kindergarten  snd  elementary 

UJjth  school  (gTadtvsD  lo  12) 

Kindergarten  to  LJth  graik! 

Collet  and  profMBlonal  scbools. 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua,  Current  Population 
Reports,  series  P-»,  Nos.  80  and  120,  and  series  P-2i 
No.  232. 
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Vacancisb  roK  Studzxs  Exist  at  795  Collscxs 

(By  Dr.  Benjcunlne  Pine  and 

Sidney  A.  Klsenberg) 

A  total  of  795  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities still  have  room  for  qualified  stu- 
dents this  fall,  a  surrey  shows. 

While  the  Ivy  League  colleges  may  be 
swamped,  the  colleges  with  openings  Include 
many  of  the  finest  In  the  country.  The  au- 
thors polled  3.000  Junior  and  senior  colleges, 
technical  schools,  toacb«n  colleges,  and 
professional  schools.    Each  college  was  asked : 

"Did  you  have  room  for  student*  at  your 
college  tills  past  year? 

"Should  we  refer  students  to  you  for  ad- 
mittance or  financial  aldf 

"Do  you  have  Jobs  available  for  students 
who  wish  to  work  their  way? 

"Are  there  Jobs  In  the  community  for  stu- 
dents for  part-time  work?" 

The  answers  from  796  collegee  to  eaoli  of 
these  four  queetlcxis  was  "Yes." 

These  colleges  are  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  cover  a  wide  range  at  subjects 
from  engineering  to  agriculture,  teaching, 
buslneas  admlnlstratloQ,  music,  art,  or  nurs- 
ing.   The  range  of  courses  Is  broad. 
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students  who  haven't  been  accepted  for 
the  1963-64  academic  year  may  still  get 
started  on  their  college  careers  by  applying 
to  these  Institutions  Inuuediately. 

The  list  is  also  tiseful  to  high  schocd 
seniors  who  are  now  making  plans  for  enter- 
ing college  In  the  1964-65  year. 

A  candidate  doesn't  have  to  be  an  A  stu- 
dent to  get  Into  college.  These  796  colleges 
wlU  consider  a  B  or  in  many  cases  even  a 
C  student.  If  otherwise  qualified. 

We  reoocnmend  applying  to  from  three  to 
five  of  these  colleges. 

Applicants  should  ask  for  college  catalogs 
and  application  fomu.  Most  colleges  will 
ask  for  biographical  sketches.  Applicants 
should  tell  the  facts  about  themselves  In 
easy-to-read  form,  and  be  certain  they  do 
not  misspell  words  or  Maa  ungrammatlcal 
expressions. 

Many  of  the  colleges  offer  scholarships, 
loans,  grants,  ch-  campus  jobs  to  help  pay 
for  tuition.  Many  loans  are  available  either 
through  Federal,  Stste.  local,  or  private 
souirces. 

The  authors  have  prepared  a  bulletin  list- 
ing the  795  colleges  In  the  United  States 
that  have  room  for  students.  In  addition, 
this  bulletin  gives  Instructions  on  what  to 
do,  how  to  act.  and  where  to  write. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
sum  up  my  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  in  this  year  and  in  the 
coming  years  of  Increasingly  high  defi- 
cits, with  no  indication  that  there  will 
t>e  a  lessening  of  demand  for  Federal 
spending,  it  is  incimibent  upon  Congress, 
among  its  responsibilities  and  its  duties, 
to  eliminate  expenditures  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  am  offering  an  oppwrtunity  to 
eliminate  $1.9  billion  in  the  next  5  years. 
In  my  opinion,  this  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  need  for  the  bill;  it  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  accomplishments  of  the  bill. 
It  merely  recognizes  that  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  construction  pace  on  their  own.  It 
also  recognizes  that  the  encouragement 
of  this  procedure  is  desirable. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  realize  the 
urgent  need  of  protecting  the  economy 
anywhere,  particularly  in  a  place  where  I 
believe  it  is  obvious  that  funds  being  au- 
thorized are  not  needed,  nor  will  they  be 
needed  In  the  years  ahead.  As  I  recall, 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, asked  only  for  loans.  They  were 
provided  in  S.  580.  I  would  hope  that 
we  might  be  fashioning  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested.  I  remember  that 
last  week  the  Senate  authorized  funds  in 
the  amount  of  15  times  wliat  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for.  I  find  myself  now  on 
the  side  of  President  Kennedy,  asking 
that  we  in  Congress  protect  the  economy 
and  provide  only  for  loans,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment.  I  do 
not  see  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  stig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  a  quorum  call  not  to  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  I ; 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ml*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
ou^  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Ooldwater 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona because,  in  my  judgment,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be 
no  bilL  The  vote  on  this  amendment  will 
determine  whether  the  Senate  wants  a 
bill  on  higher  education  or  not. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  all 
the  grant  provisions  of  H.R.  6143  in  part 
A.  It  is  an  amendment  which  repudiates 
the  House  action,  because  the  House  has 
passed  a  general  grant  bill  in  part  A. 
The  Senate  has  already  defeated  the 
Prouty  amendment,  which  would  have 
had  the  Senate  adopt  the  House  bill  with 
its  across-the-board  general  grant  pro- 
visions. 

The  Senate  is  l>eing  offered  a  categori- 
cal grant  bilL  It  is  being  offered  the  bill 
of  the  conference  committee  last  year, 
minus  title  n,  which  was  a  student  loan 
assistance  program.  It  was  represented 
by  the  House  last  year  that  the  confer- 
ence report  bill  was  defeated  because  of 
title  n,  so  we  have  eliminated  title  n. 
We  are  merely  saying,  respectfully,  to 
the  House:  "Let  us  take  the  conference 
bill  of  last  year,  in  the  n^in,  which  is  a 
bill  that  provides  for  categorical  use 
grants  but  also  for  some  general  pur- 
pose loans." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  would  elim- 
inate all  grants  found  in  title  I,  part  A. 
In  my  judgment,  to  adopt  his  amendment 
would  make  the  higher  education  bill  in 
this  session  of  Congress  as  dead  as  a 
dodo.  We  shall  have  trouble  enough  this 
year  getting  a  conference  bill  out  of  the 
House,  even  a  limited  categorical  use 
grant  bill. 

I  ask  for  the  rejection  of  the  Oold- 
water amendment,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  legislative  strategic 
problem  which  confronts  the  Senate;  I 
ask  for  its  defeat  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue  itself. 

One-third  matching  grants  are  sorely 
needed.  The  construction  needs  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  facilities  for  higher 
education  will  not  be  met  unless  we  pro- 
vide for  categorical  use  grants.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  program  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATiR]  and  the  program  offered  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee  on  this  issue 
is.  "Is  there  a  demonstrated  need?"  In 
essence.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  takes  the  position 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  grant  pro- 
gram. I  t)elieve  that  Is  a  fair  summary 
of  his  position.  He  makes  the  following 
contentions  on  this  point:  That  the  pres- 
ent rapidly  expanding  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  might  r^ult 
in  an  excess  of  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  his  position  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  testimony  given  before 
our  committee  by  witness  after  witness, 
educator  after  educator,  and  college  pres- 
ident after  college  president.  Their 
testimony  supported  the  major  argu- 
ment which  I  have  made  for  days  in  the 
Senate.  In  seeking  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  proof,  which  is  mine,  that  there 
is  a  need  for  the  proposed  legislation. 


If  we  cannot  establish  the  need  for  it, 
of  course  my  case  will  fail.  However,  I 
believe  I  have  clearly  shown  the  need. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail, 
I  reiterate  the  contention  made  by  Dr. 
Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  who  points  out 
that  between  the  present  time  and  1980 
we  shall  need  to  double  the  size  of  every 
existing  university  and  college,  and  also 
to  add  1,000  new  colleges,  with  an  aver- 
age enrollment  of  2,500  students  each^Jf 
we  are  to  meet  the  human  demand. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  5  of  the  com-*^ 
mittee  report  there  is  to  be  foimd  fur- 
ther argument  In  support  of  this  need. 
Without  taking  time  to  read  that  part 
of  the  report,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  5,  and  going  to  the  end 
of  the  first  pSragraph  on  page  6,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  557)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  p>age  691  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
In  the  recommendations  on  desirable  na- 
tional action  for  higher  education  {vesented 
by  Dr.  Mason  Qross.  president^  of  Rutgers 
University,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
state  Universities  and  Land-Orant  Colleges, 
there  appear  the  following  paragraphs: 

"While  otiT  associations  and  others  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  this  approach- 
ing enrollment  bulge,  and  while  State  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges  have  made 
almost  desperate  efforts  to  prepare  for  It, 
they  are  far  behind  In  meeting  the  need  for 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 

"We  t>elieve  that  196S  is  the  fateful  year, 
representing  the  last  dear  chance  to  provide 
these  faclll^es  In  time  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  and  should  utilise  them.  Even 
should  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  be  available  early  in  1963. 
the  buildings  themselves  could  not  possibly 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  1964. 

"Putting  It  In  Its  simplest  terms,  unless 
funds  for  academic  facilities  construction 
become  available  In  1963,  there  wUl  be  many 
of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  who  will  not  be 
educated  at  the  college  and  university  level. 

"Our  associations  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  or  could  be  the 
sole  source  of  these  funds.  On  the  contrary 
we  believe  that  Federal  support  Is  relatively 
minor  when  compared  with  the  support 
which  has  come  and  must  come  from  State 
governments,  municipal  governments,  indi- 
viduals, business  enterprises  and  voluntary 
asaodationa.  But  Federal  action  Is  critically 
Important  now — in  1963 — for  without  it 
higher  education  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  future.  Of  greater  Importance — the 
Nation  cannot  either." 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Deyo,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  in 
presenting  the  need  for  expansion  of  Junior 
college  facilities,  said  (p.  1066  of  the  hear- 
ings): 

"We  know,  for  example,  that  capital  ex- 
penditures for  public  Junior  colleges  rose 
from  $41  million  In  1960-61  to  $55  mUUon 
In  1061-62,  an  Increase  of  83  percent.  In  30 
States  recently  sampled,  the  aggregate  State 
share  of  appropriations  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  Junior  colleges,  wlU  be  approxi- 
mately $81  million  for  1963-63.  a  gain  of  a 
little  more  than  41  percent  over  comparable 
appropriations  2  years  ago.  In  response  to 
a  svirvey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, public  Junior  colleges  reported  they 
would  need  approximately  $83  million  a 
year  during  the  next  5  years  Just  for  expan- 
sion of  existing  plants  to  accommodate  an- 
ticipated Increases  In  enrollment.  In  light 
of  the  number  of  new  Institutions  being  es- 
tablished each  year,  aatlmated  ci^ittal  outlay 
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requirements  would,  of  ooone.  be  «ub«tan- 
tlAUy  higlMr.* 

Mr   MORSE.     Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  4  years  for  which  coiutructlon  data 
have  been  tabulated,  1957-61.  the  Invest- 
ment in  academic,  research,  and  general 
facilities  would  provide  accommodations 
for    approximately     150,000    additional 
students  per  year  while  enrollments  have 
incttased  at  an  annual  average  of  205,000 
dunng   the  same  period.     Considerable 
Improvement  in  the  utilization  of  exist- 
ing  plants   has  been   accomplished,   in 
order    to    accommodate   more   students 
each  yeju-.    The  construction  of  dormi- 
tories and  other  auxiliary  facilities  has 
been  accelerated,  because  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  that  type  of  co^truction  by 
loans  available  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  through  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program.    The  argu- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  failed  to  recognize  that  20  per- 
cent of  academic  facilities  presently  in 
use   are   substandard   and   functionally 
ob^lete.    Serious  facilities  shortages  In 
the  areas  of  health  and  research  have 
frequently  been  documented. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  rid  of  nretraps  and  other 
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▼ery  eerious  oonse<iuenoea  for  tbe  Nation's 
youth  and  future  atrengtb.  bellow  Senators 
should  not  support  B^  OoLOWATxa's  bill  on 
the  basis  of  his  mistaken  Interpretation. 

The  Hawes'  study  was  based  upon  the 

answers  received  from  institutions  hav- 
ing 54.4  percent  of  total  higher  education 
enrollment  to  the  single  statement: 

To  aid  parents  In  long-range  planning, 
please  estimate  what  the  Institution's  toUl 
full-time .  undergraduate  capacity  Is  likely 
to  be  by  1966  and  by   1970. 


obsolete  structures  now  in  use.  We  wMl 
continue  to  use  them  until  we  can  get 
them  replaced,  but  I  cannot  feel  that 
they  are  a  substantial  argument  for  say- 
ing that  there  Is  no  need  for  additional 
facilities. 

Second,  it  is  also  argued  that  many 
existing  facilities  are  not  fully  utilized. 
This  is  true  if  one  assiunes  that  any  stu- 
dent would  be  interested  in  the  program 
offerings  of  any  college  having  room  for 
him.  Because  of  the  specific  interests  of 
students,  they  may  not  be  Interested  in 
going  to  a  junior  college,  a  technical  in- 
stitute, a  theological  school,  or  eveh  a 
college  located  in  a  distant  community, 
just  because  it  may  have  some  extra 
space.  Improvement  can  be  made  In 
space  utilization,  but  It  is  only  a  partial 
solution  to  the  need  for  more  capacity; 
and  such  greater  utilization  will  not 
begin  to  be  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  as  compared  with  our  need  to 
have  additional  facilities  built  by  the  year 
1980. 

Third,  it  is  argued  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  a  survey  made  by  Mr.  Gene 
R.  Hawes  indicated  that  institutions  had 
expansion  plans  to  accommodate  7.1  mil- 
lion students  by  1970;  compared  to  ex- 
pected student  enrollments  totaling  only  ' 
6.8  million  by  1970.  He  further  claimed 
that  evidence  was  at  hand,  based  upon 
the  Hawes'  report,  that  would  combat 
the  charge  that  Federal  assistance  was 
needed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author 
of  the  survey  purported  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  prove  that  no  need  for 
Federal  assistance  existed  has  denied 
Senator  Ooldwat«r's  charge  that  the 
author's  work  made  It  clear  that  there 
was  no  essential  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.    Dr.  Hawes  stated: 

But  Senator  Oolowatzs  failed  to  note  that 
my  figures  represented  planned  expansion 
for  which  an  estimated  916  billion  will  be 
needed  for  buildings  alone,  as  I  had  also  re- 
ported. No  mention  of  Federal  aid  was  made 
m  the  article,  and  his  unfounded  conclusion 
that  no  Federal  aid  Is  needed  could  lead  to 


The  Office  of  Education  made  a  study 
of  enrollments  and  facilities  for  the  5- 
year  period,  1961-65,  with  data  obUined 
frop  institutions  having  88  percent  of 
total  higher  education  enrollment.     In- 
cluded in  the  findings  of   this   survey 
were:   First,  institutions  would  be  able 
to  accommodate  41  percent  more  stu- 
dents in  1965  than  5  years  earlier,  only 
if  funds  were  obtainable;  second,  a  net 
additional  capacity  of  174.000  students 
existed  at  that  time — approximately  one- 
half  of  the  present  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease;   third,  overcrowding   in  dormi- 
tories was  reflected  by  a  net  overcapac- 
ity of  2  percent  in  dormitories — thus, 
these  facilities  would  need  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  continued  accelerated  rate; 
and  fourth,  almost  $5  billiorv  would  need 
to  be  invested  in  instructional,  research, 
and    general    facilities    in    the    1961-65 
period,  to  meet  their  needed  expansion. 
To  reach  this  level,  the  institutions  re- 
ported that  they  would  need  to  obtain 
$808.5  million  from  sources  not  known 
at  the  time  of  reporting;  $258.8  million 
from   the   Federal   Government;    $758.3 
million  from  borrowing;  $1,156.3  million 
from  gifts;  and  the  balance  from  State 
and  local  "govemment  sources — $1,710.3 
million — and  from  other  sources — $207.1 
million.     Thus,  less  than  55  percent  of 
the  amount  needed  to  meet  plans  was 
expected  to  be  available  from  historically 
traditional  sources  of  State   and   local 
appropriations    for    public    institutions 
and  gifts  for  private  institutions. 

By  way  of  comparison,  for  all  types  of 
academic  needs  in  all  higher  education 
Institutions,  it  is  estimated  that  the  rate 
*of  investment  should  be  at  an  annual 
average    rate   of    $1.5    billion    at    least 
through  the  balance  of  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.    This   excludes   the   needed   in- 
vestments in  dormitories,  dining  halls, 
student  centers,  and  other  auxiliary  fa- 
cilities. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
"^sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gene  R. 
Hawes,  the  author  of  the  survey  from 
which   the   Senator  from   Arizona   has 
quoted.    The  letter  is  dated  January  22. 
1963,  and  was  written  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest I  had  made  for  clarification  of  the 
data.    I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
certain  other  material  alluded  to  in  his 
letter  bearing  upon  the  article.    I  make 
this  request  in  the  interest  of  saving 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  supplementary  documents  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

HAWTRosme.  N.T., 

January  22.  1983. 

D«AB  :    Enclosed  Is  the  material  you 

requested  by  telephone  yesterday  In  connec- 


tion with  Senator  OoLDWATza*8  mlslnterpre- 
Utlon  of  my  This  Week  magazine  article.  It 
consists  of: 

1.  A  tearsheet  of  the  arUcle  with  a  vlUl 
quallflcaUon  omitted  by  the  Senator  brack- 
eted In  red.  • 

a.  The  draft  of  a  statement  I've  asked  my 
publisher  to  Issue  expressing  my  views  spe- 
cincally  of  Senator  Oolowatxs's  Interpreta- 
tion (feel  free  to  use  this  statement  whether 
my  publisher  decides  to  Issue  It  or  not). 

3.  My  own  detailed  statement  concerning 
the  future  capacity  survey  findings,  an  8-page 
onionskin  typed  carbon.  Tou  may  copy  and 
use  this  In  any  way  you  wish,  but  I  would 
appreciate  Its  prompt  return  as  It  Is  my  only 
copy:  you  may  keep  all  other  enclosures. 

4.  The  publisher's  news  release  on  the  fu- 
txire  capacity  survey  findings,  a  sharply  con- 
densed version  of  the  above  statement  that 
gives  In  addlUon  the  national  percentage  ex- 
pansion by  type  of  Institution  (last  line 
chart  B). 

6.  For  your  general  Information,  the  earlier 
publUher's  news  release  giving  my  tabula- 
tions of  survey  data  concerning  admissions 
policy  selectivity. 

I  hope  this  may  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

0«WK  R.  Hawks. 

AuTHoa  Rmrxms  Sekatoe  Goldwatex  Crakgi 
New  Toek.— Fellow  Senators  of  the  Hon- 
orable Baxkt  M.  OoLDWAncx,  of  Arizona,  were 
asked  not  to  Join  In  sponsoring  his  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  of  1963  as  Senator 
OoLDWATni  had  Invited  them  to  do  by  to- 
day (Friday)  on  the  basis  of  a  magazine 
article  InterpreUUon  the  Senator  had  made 
In  support  of  his  bill. 

The  author  of  the  article  denied  yester- 
day (Thursday)  Senator  Ooldwatxxs 
charge  that  his  work  made  It  clear  that 
there  was  no  essential  need  for  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education. 

Oene  R.  Hawes.  whose  article  appeared  in 
the  November  4.  1962.  Issue  of  ThU  Week 
magazine,  had  based  It  on  Information 
gathered  for  the  second  edition  of  his  book. 
"The  New  American  Guide  to  Colleges.'' 
Through  the  publisher  of  the  Signet  Key 
paperback,  the  New  American  Library,  he 
issued  yesterday  (Thursday)  the  foUowlng 
statement: 

"My  article  did  report  that  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities,  which  I  had  sur- 
veyed for  my  guide  to  colleges,  expect  to  ex- 
pand enough  to  accommodate  all  the  young 
men  and  woman  predicted  to  want  to  attend 
through  1970.  But  Senator  Golowatxx  faUed 
to  note  that  my  figures  represented  planned 
expansion  for  which  an  estimated  il5  bil- 
lion will  be  needed  for  buUdlngs  alone,  as  I 
had  also  reported. 

"No  mention  of  Federal  aid  was  made  In 
the  article,  and  his  unfounded  conclusion 
that  no  Federal  aid  Is  needed  could  lead  to 
very  serious  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
youth  and  future  strength.  Fellow  Sena- 
tors should  not  support  Mr.  Oolowatkk's  bill 
on  the  basis  of  his  mistaken  Interpretation." 

(From  This  Week  magazine.  Nov.  4,   1963) 
Thx  Collkgx  Shoxtagk  Is   a  Mtth— Hexes 

News:   A  Sxtxvkt  of  2,000  Colleges  Foke- 

casts  Room  fox  Evxrtonx  Who  Seuous- 

LT  Wants  To  Go 

(By  Gene  R.  Hawes) 

Chicago.— Ever  since  1954.  when  Execu- 
tive Dean  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  first  warned  of  "the  im- 
pending tidal  wave  of  students."  people  have 
been  hearing  about  the  enrollment  crisis 
threatening  our  colleges  in  the  i960's. 

I  can  now  report  that,  if  present  expansion 
planif  are  realized,  there  wlU  be  room  In  col- 
lege— room  for  all  of  our  children  who  se- 
riously want  to  go — through  the  1960'b. 

I  tnojr  because  I  asked  the  colleges — all 
the  colleges,  more  than  2.000  of  them.  This 
had  never  been  done  before. 
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Dean  Tliompaon  predicted  5,300,000  stu- 
dents by  199S  and  0,800.000  by  1970.  My 
survey  showed  that  the  Nation's  colleges, 
given  reasonable  help,  should  have  a  match- 
ing capacity  of  as  many  as  6.400,000  by  1905 
and  7,100.000  by  1970. 

Exciting  expansion  projects,  Tve  learned, 
are  going  ahead  In  all  sections.  Lake  Forest 
College  In  L*ke  Foreart,  111.,  re]>orted  building 
in  progTMS  and  plans  to  expand  fuU-tlme 
enrollment  60  percent.  Newark  State  Col- 
lege, Union,  N.J.,  said  It  will  more  than 
double  capacity  on  Its  new  New  Jersey 
campus. 

CoUege  after  college  told  me  of  similar 
plans.  I  added  and  analysed  their  figures 
with  the  help  of  an  expert,  Eugene  T.  Calla- 
han, assistant  head  of  data  processing  for 
the  Chicago  pubUc  schools.  Our  final  grand 
totals  wiped  out  the  shadowy  but  alarming 
myth  of  a  great  college  shortage  ahead. 

As  yet,  my  figures  on  future  capacity  rep- 
resent expansion  planned  by  the  colleges. 
They'll  need  $16  billion  for  buildings,  alone, 
one  authority  estimates.  However,  there's 
every  reason  to  beUeve  they'll  succeed  in 
raising  the  money.  In  the  past  20  years  col- 
leges have  shown  amar.lng  ability  to  grow. 

My  survey  revealed  some  other  facts  about 
colleges  of  the  future.  I  learned  that  as 
they  continue  to  grow,  they'll  change  In  im- 
portant wa3rs.  Here  are  some  of  the  new  de- 
velopments parents  and  college-bound  chil- 
dren should  be  aware  of : 

Famous  colleges:  Some  of  the  great  pri- 
vate colleges  like  Yale  and  Harvard  plan  rela- 
tively limited  or  no  expansion  of  their  under- 
graduate facilities.  But  some,  like  Colum- 
bia, are  projecting  Important  growth.  And 
several  topnotch  State  universities,  such  as 
California  and  Wisconsin,  are  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  expansion  programs. 

Lesser  known  colleges :  There  are  hundreds 
of  new  or  previously  llttle-known  schools 
now  offering  fine  educations  to  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding body  of  students.  Many  are  lo- 
cated In  or  near  major  cities. 

Junior  colleges:  In  general,  public  colleges 
and  universities  are  expanding  mc«^  rapidly 
than  private  ones.  Perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic growth  Is  among  publicly  supported 
Junior  colleges.  Most  of  these  offer  educa- 
yon  of  good  quality,  and  many  of  their  stu- 
dents graduate  and  then  switch  to  a  large 
university. 

Big  versus  small  colleges :  Even  though  you 
yourself  may  have  gone  to  a  snull  ooUege, 


be  open-minded  about  the  else  of  your  chil- 
dren's future  alma  maters.  Tliere  are  Im- 
portant advantages  In  the  big  universities — 
wldw  currlculimis.  rlctxer  activities. 

^w  ways  of  learning:  Dtmt  be  surprised  If 
your  child's  chosen  college  usee  what  strikes 
you  as  radical  departures — such  as  year- 
round  operation,  very  large  lect\ire  sections, 
television  or  teaching-machine  instruction, 
or  Increased  Independent  study. 

New  areas  of  learning :  Programs  for  train- 
ing vocational  specialists  Uke  electronic 
technicians.  Jet-engine  mechanics,  medical 
aids,  and  computer  operators  have  multi- 
plied by  the  dozens,  particularly  in  our 
Junior  colleges,  alongside  the  traditional 
collegiate  liberals  arts  and  sciences. 

Study  abroad:  Your  youngster  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  Join  the  growing  thousands 
of  American  students  ectch  year  who  get 
part  of  their  college  education  at  foreign 
universities. 

Immediately  ahead :  College-admissions 
policies  everywhere  will  be  a  little  stlffer  for 
the  next  2  or  3  years.  The  nximbers  of  appli- 
cants are  expected  to  take  a  sudden  60  per- 
cent Jump  from  1963  to  1966,  probably  faster 
than  the  colleges  will  be  fully  ready. 

Here  are  three  admissions  centers,  run  by 
groups  of  colleges,  to  which  you  can  write  for 
help  In  finding  a  college :  College  Admissions 
Center.  610  Church  Street.  Bvanston,  Hi.;  Col- 
lege Admissions  Assistance  Center,  41  East 
66th  Street,  New  York  21,  NY.;  and  Catholic 
College  Admissions  Center,  600  Salisbury 
Street,  Worcester  9,  Mass. 

RCPOXT    ON    THE    PlXST    NATIONAL    SUBVET    OT 

FuTtJSE  College  Capacttt:  1965  and  1970 

Win  America's  colleges  have  room  enough 
for  all  the  young  people  who  will  want  a 
college  education  through  the  1960'b? 

Parents  are  imderstandably  worried  for 
their  children  as  gaining  admission  grows 
steadily  more  difficult  and  the  number* 
pressing  into  college  continue  to  mount. 

College  enrollments  In  1946  stood  at  3 
million.  Ten  years  later,  in  1966,  they  had 
neared  3  million.  Today  they  liave  reached 
Just  about  to  the  4-mlilion  mark. 

And  the  bulk  of  the  tidal  wave  of  stu- 
dents due  through  the  1960's  still  looms 
ahead. 

The  question  of  "Will  there  be  room?" 
moved  each  house  of  Congress  to  authorize 
•1^  billion  for  constructing  college  facili- 


ties In  the  session  ended  Just  last  month. 
But  the  measures,  passed  in  separate  bills, 
failed  when  differences  between  them  could 
not  be  resolved  in  Joint  conference. 

By  contrast,  a  heartening  answer  to  the 
question  of  "Will  there  be  room?"  has  been 
given  by  the  colleges  themselves. 

Their  answer  Is  a  qualified  but  resolute, 
"Yes." 

America's  colleges  and  universities  will 
have  room  for  the  unprecedented  numbers 
at  students  due  through  the  1960's  If  their 
expansion  plans  can  be  realized. 

This  was  found  in  a  recent  college-by- 
college  survey  of  more  than  2,000  institu- 
tions that  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind. 

In  earlier  studies  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Collegiate  RegUtrars  and 
Admissions  Officers,  maximum  enrollment 
projections  have  been  made  for  each  future 
year  by  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  executive 
dean  at  Ohio  State  University.  Dean 
Thompson  first  warned  of  the  "impending 
tidal  wave  of  students"  in  his  now-famous 
phrase — and  figures — in  1954. 

EUs  most  recent  figures  on  national  en- 
rollment demand  Include  maxlmiun  pro- 
jections of  5,200,000  for  1966  and  6,800,000 
for  1970. 

Matching  maximum  capacity  figures  In  the 
new  survey  total  6,400,000  by  1965  and 
7.100,000  by  1970  for  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

These  totals  were  made  public  for  the 
first  time  today  (Sunday)  In  an  article  in 
This  Week  magazine  by  Oene  R.  Hawes,  who 
conducted  tbe  Burvey  for  the  second  edition 
of  his  book  "The  New  American  Guide  to 
Colleges." 

The  totals  represent  m&Tlm\mi  expansion 
planned  by  the  colleges,  he  stressed.  Esti- 
mates of  the  funds  that  the  colleges  will  need 
in  order  to  expand  on  this  large  a  scale 
range  upward  from  $16  billion  for  buildings 
alone. 

Future  capacity  figures  for  each  institu- 
tion are  reported  with  other  basic  facta 
about  the  college  In  the  second  edition  of 
his  ^t>ook,  wliich  was  published  earlier  this 
year  by  the  New  American  Library  and  Co- 
lumbia University  Press. 

Being  made  public  for  the  first  time  In 
this  statement  ai-e  the  regional  figures  on 
future  college  capacity  and  expansion  by 
type  of  college  that  follow: 


Amount  by  which  colleges  in  major  region*  plan  expansion  by  1970 
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West  South  Central » 

East  .Sorth  Central  • ..^ 

Ean  South  Central* ^ 

TTnHi>d  Ststn 

Middle  Atlantic  • 

86 

>•  3, 801, 000 

8,]inh,sco 

West  North  Central  • 

•  Psriflc:  CftllfornU,  Oregon.  Washlnfrton,  Ala.ska,  Hawaii. 

•  West  soQlh  centml    Aritona  I>oulslana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

»  East  north  central    lUlDois.  Indiana.  Michigan,  Ohio.  Wisconsin. 
«  East  south  central.  Alabama,  kentncky,  Mbsiasippl.  Tennessee. 

•  Middle  Atlsatlc:  New  Jarsey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

•  West  north  central:  Iowa,  Kansat,  Minnesota,  MlWurl,  Nebr«.<ika.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


'  Mountain:  Aritona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Wyoming. 

•  South  Atlantic:  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

•  New  England:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont. 

M  Includes  04,500  other  (territories,  mlUtary,  ete.). 


Veva  Kngland  {Connecticut,  Maine.  JUassa- 
chusett;  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont) 
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8.4  percent  of  U.S.  total;  popolatlon,  S.S 
percent  of  C.8.  total] 


Nat 

1070 

CoOeM  oapaotty  (Hawas  surrey).. 
EnroUment  demand  (Tbomnaon 

study) _nr.„ 

108,000 
841,000 

868,000 
416,000 

Indleated  ihortH* — 

M^OOO 

47,000 

Types  of  colleges  planning  largest  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  1961-62  enrollments) : 

Percent 

Public  Junior  colleges 187 

Teachers  and  State  teachers  colleges 98 

State  universities ._  78 

Private  Junior   colleges .  66 

Private  coed  liberal  arts  colleges i3 

Engineering  and  technical  colleges  (few 

institutions) 09 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-62  enroll- 
ments planned  by  other  major  types:  Men's 


liberal  arts  colleges,  18  percent;  women's 
liberal  arts  colleges,  13  percent;  private  uni- 
versities. 11  percent.) 

Middle   Atlantic    (New   Jereef.    New    York, 
Pennsylvania) 

[484  ooUeges,  16.7  peremt  of  U.S.  total:  popolatkm.  18.1 
peroent  of  U.8.  total] 


1988 

1970 

CoIIeM  capacity  (Hawes  nrfsy)- 
EnnHlment  demand  (TliHBBsai 
•tody) 

0M.000 
884.  too 

1.181,000 
1,138,000 
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TypM  of  colleges  planning  l&rgeet  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  lMl-e3  enrollments)  : 

Percent 

Public  Junior  eolleges 234 

State    universities ISa 

Knginserlng  and  teelmlcal  ooUeges  (fsw 

Institutions) 180 

State  colleges "_     99 

Teadiers  and  Stots  taacbers  poUeges..     80 

Prlvats  unlvsmues 61 

Private  coed  liberal  arts  ooUeges. 46 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-«a  enroU- 
ments  planned  by  other  major  types:  Men's 
liberal  arts  colleges.  21  percent:  women's 
liberal  arts  colleges,  aa  percent;  private 
Jxmlor  colleges— few  institutions,  61  percent; 
colleges  In  special  fields,  3«  percent.) 

South  Atlantic  {Delaipare.  District  0/  Colum- 
bia, Florida.  Georgia,  Maryland.  North 
Carolina,  Sou^fi  Carolina.  Viroinia,  West 
Virginia) 

P70  ooUefM,  U.3  pfrcent  of  U.S.  total;  population,  14  3 
pereent  of  U.S.  total] 


October  21 


JSXnf  7?S2in"t^'*^"^"''''  '•*  ^'  *°«"'«*"  ^*«*"   (AriMona.  Colorado,  Idaho. 

sututlons.  76  percent.)  Montana.     Nevada.     Nev>     Mexico.     Utah. 

Eatt    south    central     (Alabama,     Kentuckf.  Wyoming) 

Mississippi,  Tennessee)                    '  UW  ooUefts,  4.A  percent  olU.S.  toUl;  population  SB 

(moollete.:  7.4  percent  of  U.8.  total;  population.  " P^oent  of  U.S.  total) 

8.7  percent  of  U.S.  total) 


CoUete  capacity  (Rawes  survey). 

Enrollment  demand  (Tbompaim 

itndy) 


1966 

1970 

CoUece  capMiity  (Hawes  surrey).. 
Enrolbnent  demand  (Tbompson 
study) 

'34C,000 
3S6.000 

297.000 
646.000 

Indicated  shortace 

48,000 

CoOece  capacity  (Hawea  8urvey)_ 
Enrollment  demand  (Tbompson 
study) 


Types  of  colleges  planning  largest 
expansion  by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  1961-62  enrollments) :  _ 

Percent 

Public  Junior  colleges 93 

Private  Junior  colleges '_ 91 

Engineering  and  technical  colleges.,.!!  91 

State    colleges.. gS 

State  universities IIIIIII  80 

Private  coed  liberal  arts  college '  64 

West    south    central    (Arkansas,    Louisiana. 
Oklahoma,  Texas) 


Types  of  college  planning  largest  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above   1961-62  enrollments) : 

_  Percent 

Private  unlverslUes loa" 

State    iinlverslUes ""~~1^~     78 

Private  coed  liberal  arts  collegesmr__I     48 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-62  enroll- 
ments planned  by  other  major  types:  State 
colleges.  33  percent;  few  or  reJaUvely  few 
InsUtutlons — public  Junior  coUeges.  116  per- 
cent;   private   Junior   coUeges,    112   percent; 


Types  of  coUeges  planning  largest  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned    above    1961-<}2    enrollments)  : 

Percent 

Public  Junior  colleges 183 

State    universities 93 

Teachers  and  SUte  teachers  coUeges 82 

Private  Jtinlor  colleges.. 73 

State  colleges 73 

Colleges  In  special  fields..., 73 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-62  enroll- 
ments planned  by  other  major  types :  Private 
coed  liberal  arts  colleges,  34  percent;  men's 
Uberal  arts  coUeges,  19  percent;  women's 
Uberal  arts  colleges.  28  percent;  private  uni- 
versities, 40  percent;  engineering  and  tech- 
nical coUeges.  14  percent. 

East  north  central  (Illinois.  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Wisconsin) 

[470  oolieces.  18.1  percent  of  U.S.  total;  population,  30  3 
percent  of  U.S.  total] 


m  coUetes,  8.9  percent  of  U.S.  total;  populaUon.  9  4      SJ^)""  ^'^  ^'*''  '*~'^*"  ~"*^'  *^  ^' 
percent  of  U.S.  touij  «^"i..; 

Pacific     (California,     Oregon.     Washington, 

Alaska,  Hawaii) 
M7  collefes,  9.7  percent  of  U.S.  total;  population,  11  9 
percent  of  U.S.  toUl] 


p 

1966 

1970 

College  capacity  (Haww  surrey).. 
Enrollment  demand   (Tbompson 
study) 

446.000 
466,000 

671.000 
606.000 

Indicated  sbortace 

191000 

Collppe  capacity  (Hawes  survey). 
Enrollment  demand  (Tbompson 
study) 
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1.002.000 
968,000 


1970 


1.400.000 
1.238.000 


1966 

1970 

CoDece  capacity  (Hawes  survey).. 
Enrollment  demand  (Tbompson 
study) 

1.090,000 
903,000 

1,460.000 
1.369,000 

Types  of  colleges  planning  largest  ex- 
pansion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  1961-62  enrollments) : 

Percent 

PubUc  Junior  colleges 116 

Private  Junior  colleges 113 

Private  coed  liberal  arts  colleges. 82 

State    colleges 71 

Teachers  and  State  teachers  coUeges..        67 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-^  enroU- 

ments  planned  by  other  major  types:  Men's 

liberal    arts    colleges — few   institutions,    130 

^percent;     private    universities    44    percent; 

State  universities,  68  percent.) 

West    north    central    (lowo,    Kansas,    Min- 
nesota. Missouri,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota 

South  Dakota)  -.  ,  ^,         ,  •         -    

Computation  of  them  was  based  on  the  as- 

(279  eoUeces,  10.8  percent  of  U.S.  total;  population,  8.6     "umpUon   that  nonrespondents  in   the  sur- 


Types  of  colleges  planning  largest  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  1961-62  enroUments)  : 

Percent 

State   colleges 144 

State  imiversities ""  116 

Public  Junior  colleges 96 

Teachers  and  State  teachers  coUeges 107 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-62  enroU- 
ments planned  by  other  major  types:  private 
coed  liberal  arts  colleges,  72  percent;  men's 
liberal  arts  colleges.  64  percent;  colleges  in 
special  fields.  112  percent.) 

Total  capacity  figures  in  the  new  survey 
are  maximum  ones,   Mr.   Hawes  points  out. 


percent  of  U.S.  total] 


Types  ot  coUeges  planning  largest  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  1961-62  enroUments) : 

Percent 
Private   Jiinlor   colleges    (relatively   few 

Institutions) 317 

State   colleges 118 

State  tiniversitles II3 

PubUc  Jimior  coUeges 111 

Teachers  and  State  teachers  coUeges 101 

CoUeges  for  Bible  and  religious  studies 

few  Institutions) 128 

(Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-62  enroU- 
ments planned  by  other  major  types :  Private 
coed  Uberal  arts.  67  percent;  men's  Uberal 
arts  coUeges — relatively  few  inaUtuUons,  90 
percent;  women's  Uberal  arts  coUeges,  69 
percent;  private  universities,  43  percent;  en- 
gineering and  technical  ooUeges,  68  percent; 


1966 

1970 

Collem  capacity  (Hawes  survey)  _ 
Enrollment  demand  (Tbompson 
study) 

486.000 
460.000 

608,000 
607,000 

Indicated  sbortage 

9.000 

Types  of  coUeges  planning  largest  expan- 
sion by  1970  (and  percentage  expansion 
planned  above  1961-62  enrollments) : 

Percent 

State    coUeges 92 

Public  Jimlor  colleges 83 

State    universities., 70 

Teachers  and  State  teachers  coUegesI"     60 
Private    iiniversitles 87 

^Expansion  by  1970  above  1961-62  enroU- 
ments planned  by  other  major  t]rpes:  Pri- 
vate coed  liberal  arts  colleges,  63  percent; 
women's  Uberal  arts  coUeges.  66  percent; 
men's  Uberal  arts  colleges,  41  percent;  pri- 
vate Junior  colleges — relatively  few  Instltu- 
tlon4,  71  percent.) 


vey  would  expand  in  the  same  proportions  by 
region  and  type  of  institution  as  respondents. 

Institutions  representing  64.4  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  college  enroUment  in  1961-62 
responded  in  the  survey,  he  states.  Assuming 
no  expansion  on  the  part  of  nonrespondents 
gives  U.S.  total  capacities  of  4.672.000  by  1966 
and  of  5,542,000  by  1970. 

Corresponding  projections  of  minimum- 
maximum  enrollment  demand  in  Dr.  Thomp- 
sons  study  are  4.666,000-6,206.000  by  1966 
and  6.466,000-6,817.000  by  1970. 

Eugene  T.  CaUahan.  assistant  head  of  data- 
processing  for  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
helped  in  the  computation  and  analysis  of 
data  in  the  new  survey. 

In  giving  the  future  capacity  figures  in  the 
survey,  colleges  answered  the  question:  "To 
aid  parents  in  long-range  planning,  please 
estimate  what  the  institution's  total  full- 
time  undergraduate  capacity  la  likely  to  be 
by  1966  and  1970."  Appropriate  corrections 
were  made  in  the  figures  received  to  make 
them  directly  comparable  with  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's projections,  which  include  graduate- 
level  and  part-time   degree-credit  students. 

Likely  future  capacity  figures  are  given  for 
Individual   colleges  In  the   "New  American 
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Guide  to  CoUeges"  so  that  parents  might 
assess  the  prospects  ot  their  younger  ohU- 
dren  for  admission  to  particiUar  ooUeges  and 
types  of  colleges  in  future  years. 

Findings  of  the  future  capacity  suj^ey  for 
each  major  region  of  the  country  appear  on 
the  attached  sheets. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  sincerity  and  conviction  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  He  and  I  have 
served  on  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Labor  and 
PuWlc  Welfare  for  many  years.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  coopera- 
tion he  has  extended  to  me  time  and 
time  again.  We  have  found  ourselves  In 
agreement  on  a  great  many  subjects.  On 
such  occasions,  we  have  either  been  co- 
sponsors  of  the  proposal  or  we  have 
argued  together  on  the  same  side  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  committee. 

He  and  I  have  a  difference  on  the  Is- 
sue before  the  Senate,  of  the  burden  of 
proof,  that  Is  as  deep  and  wide  as  any 
chasm  could  be.  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence is  against  his  position.  There  is 
such  a  crying  need  for  rapid  action  In 
suppljrlng  facilities  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  that  if  we  do  not  under- 
take the  program,  we  shall  threaten  the 
greatest  security  weapon  we  have,  which 
as  I  have  said  so  many  times,  is  the  de- 
velc^ment  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible of  the  potential  brainpower  of  the 
youth  of  America. 

We  carmot  do  so  unless  we  supply  the 
necessary  facilities  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege to  go  to  college. 

Their  numbers  far  exceed  the  pre- 
dictions that  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  makes.  I  am  greatly 
concerned. 

To  bring  It  close  to  home,  last  week, 
by  way  T>f  an  InltiatlTe  In  my  State,  the 
people  of  my  State  voted  on  the  tax  bill 
adopted  by  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  am  glad  that  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  issue,  because 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Oregon 
system  of  referendum  and  recall.  The 
people  thought  there  were  a  great  many 
inequities  in  the  tax  structure  adopted 
by  the  State  legislature,  and  therefore, 
by  an  initiative  vote  of  approximately 
3  to  1.  they  canceled  out  the  tax  program 
of  the  legislature. 

The  Governor  has  had  io  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  determine 
what  to  do  in  relation  to  our  tax  struc- 
ture. If  this  InitiaUve  decision  of  the 
people  stands — and  It  will  stand  imtll 
the  legislature  adopts  another  tax  pro- 
gram more  to  the  liking  of  the  people  of 
our  State — the  cuts  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  two  main  areas — education  and  pub- 
lic welfare.  Some  savings  undoubtedly 
will  be  made  wherever  they  can  be  made 
in  every  department  of  State  operation, 
but  Senators  should  have  been  with  me 
> 


last  Thursday  afternoon  when  I  sat  with 
the  president  of  Portland  State  College 
in  Portland. 

He  said.  "Senator,  unless  some  funds 
are  supplied,  in  view  of  the  cuts  that  will 
have  to  be  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  vote 
of  the  people  last  Tuesday.  1.800  to  2.000 
students  now  enrolled  in  Portland  State 
will  have  to  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
this  quarter.  We  cannot  even  keep  them 
here.  We  had  already  turned  down,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  hun- 
dreds of  students  who  wished  to  ccane  In. 
But  we  have  not  the  facilities  for  them." 

That  was  not  a  single  college  presi- 
dent, speaking  for  himself.  That  is  the 
burden  of  the  testimony  we  received 
from  college  president  after  college 
president  from  coast  to  coast.  We  are 
already  denying  admission  to  the  col- 
leges of  America  to  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Now,  in  effect,  it  is  proposed  by  the 
amendment  to  impose  further  restric- 
tions. We  cannot  ignore  the  human  fac- 
tors. They  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
bill  for  which  I  am  pleading  in  the 
Senate.  To  illustrate.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  letter  which  is  typical.  It  is  dated 
October  5: 

Dka«  Sxnatok  Morsk:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  behalf  of  my  20-year-old  son.  Kenneth 

Oivlng  his  last  name. 

He  is  desperate  to  get  a  college  education. 
This  Is  his  Junior  year  and  he  has  had  to 
work  hard  for  money  during  the  simuner 
months.  He  has  borrowed  and  paid  back 
several  coUege  loans  and  has  even  forgone 
the  pleasure  of  owning  an  automobUe  the 
whole  time. 

This  faU  he  registered  at  Portland  State 
College  in  order  to  keep  his  Job  to  pay  his 
way  and  not  go  back  to  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity at  Oorvallls,  where  he  has  attended 
previously. 

The  boy  was  an  honor  student  at  Cor- 
vallis.  We  are  talking  about  the  plight 
of  an  honor  student. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  letter: 

He  wants  to  major  in  medicine  and  has 
chosen  to  be  a  physician  as  his  life  profes- 
sion. He  played  on  the  first  team  of  footbaU 
for  his  4  years  at  Jefferson  High  School,  was 
an  honor  student  last  year  at  08U,  and 
is  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity 
and  in  good  standing. 

Now,   after   regjsterlng  at  Portland  State 
College,  the  registrar  has  Informed  him  that 
he  cannot  attend  this  term  because  aU  his 
classes  that  he  signed  up  for  are  fuU  and.^ 
there  is  no  nxun  for  him. 

The  professors  do  not  give  him  much  sat 


isfactlon  In  trying  to  work  out  the  problem 
and  do  not  seem  to  show  the  interest  that 
we  think  they  shoiUd  for  one  so  interested  In 
his  education. 

This  situation  is  a  big  disappointment  to 
Ken  and  a  vital  concern  to  us,  his  parents, 
and  we  would  surely  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do  to  help  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  be  of  any  help 
when  the  facilities  do  not  exist. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mi.  morse.  Blr.  President.  I  yield 
msrself  2  more  minutes. 

We  must  build  the  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  young  men  and  wom- 


en all  over  the  coimtry.  We  cannot  do 
so  unless  the  Federal  Oovemment  as- 
sumes its  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  Preeddent,  I  urge  that  the  Oold- 
water  amendment  be  rejected.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  the  committee, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  reported  it  to 
the  Senate. 

I  yield  ba<^  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frcwn  Ore- 
gon cwnmented  on  the  article  of  Mr. 
Gene  Hawes,  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
minority  views. 

First.  I  do  not  believe  Fhave  said  that 
Federal  aid  is  not  needed  at  higher  edu- 
cational levels.  I  do  not  find  any  refer- 
ence to  Federal  aid  In  Mr.  Hawes'  article. 
I  obtained  my  information  In  large 
measure  from  the  survey  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man.  Our  contention  is  that 
grants  are  not  needed,  that  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  have  been  taking  care 
of  their  building  programs,  and  they 
have  been  more  than  adequately  taking 
care  of  them.  In  his  article  Mr.  Hawes 
said: 

As  yet.  my  figures  on  fut\ire  capacity  repre- 
sent expansion  planned  by  the  colleges. 
TheyTl  need  $15  biUlon  for  buUdlngs  alone, 
one  authority  estimates.  However,  there's 
every  reason  to  believe  that  theyll  succeed 
in  raising  the  money.  In  the  past  20  years 
colleges  have  shown  amazing  abUlty  to  grow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Mr.  Hawes.  entitled  "The 
College  Shortage  Is  a  Myth."  which  ap- 
peared in  This  Week  magazine  on  No- 
vember 4,  1962,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows:  / 

Thx  Coixxam  Shoktagb  Is  a  ICttb 
(By  Oene  R.  Hawes) 

Chicago. — Ever  since  1964,  when  Executive 
Dean  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  first  warned  of  the  Impending 
tidal  wave  oS  students,  pe<^le  have  been 
hearing  about  the  enrollment  crisis  threat- 
ening our  colleges  In  the  1960's. 

I  can  now  report  that,  if  present  expansion 
plans  are  realised,  there  wiU  be  room  In 
coUege — room  for  aU  of  oui  chUdren  who 
seriously  want  to  go— through  the  1969*8. 

I  know  because  I  asked  the  ooUeges — aU 
the  Qt^ieges,  more  than  2,000  of  them.  This 
had  n^er  been  done  before. 

Dean  Thompson   predicted  6.200,000  stu- 

^  dents   by  1966  and  6,800,000  by  1970.     My 

t-T survey  showed   that   the  Nation's   coUeges. 


given  reasonable  help,  should  have  a  match- 
ing capacity  of  as  many  as  5,400,000  by  1965 
and  7.100.000  by  1970. 

Exciting  expansion  projects.  I've  learned. 
are  going  ahead  in  aU  sections.  Lake  Forest 
CoUege  in  Lake  Forest,  ni.,  nparted  bxiUding 
in  progress  and  plana  to  expand  fuU-tlme 
enrollment  60  percent.  Newark  State  Col- 
lege. Unlcm.  N.J..  said  it  wlU  more  than  dou- 
ble-capacity on  its  new  New  Jersey  campus. 

CoUege  after  coUege  told  me  of  ■imn» 
plans.  I  added  and  analysed  their  figures 
with  the  help  of  an  expert.  Eugene  T.  Cal- 
lahan, assistant  head  of  data  processing  for 
the  Chicago  public  schools.  Our  final  grand 
totals  wiped  out  the  shadowy  but  alarming 
myth  of  a  great  oc^ege  shortage  ahead. 

As  yet.  my  figures  on  future  capacity  rmp- 
resent  expansion  planned  by  the  coUeges. 
Theyll  need  818  bUUon  for  buildings  akuM. 
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on*  ftothorlty  eaUnifttM.  Bowvrsr,  ihent 
erary  rwMon  to  b«Jl«T«  tboyU  auoeMd  Im 
nOslJic  the  money,  m  the  piHt  20  jcms 
aotit^tm  have  abown  Mniitng  aUUty  to  grow. 
Uy  Murvj  nvMJea  •oma  other  facts  about 
coUagea  of  the  future.  I  learned  that  aa  they 
continue  to  srow,  they'll  change  In  Impor- 
tant ways.  Here  are  some  of  the  new  devel- 
opments parents  and  ooUege-bound  chil- 
dren should  be  aware  of: 

Famous  coUeges:  Some  oC  ttxe  great  pri- 
vate colleges  like  Yale  and  Harvard  pUn  rela- 
tively limited  or  no  expansion  of  their  un- 
dergradUAU  faciUtlee  But  some,  like  Ck>l- 
lumbU.  are  projecting  important  growth. 
And  several  topnotch  State  universities,  such 
as  California  and  Wisconsin,  are  in  the  midst 
of  tremendotis  expansion  programs. 

Leeser  known  colleges:  There  are  btmdreds 
of  new  or  prevloualy  little  known  achooU 
now  offering  fine  edxicatlons  to  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding body  of  students.  Many  are  lo- 
cated In  or  near  major  cities. 

Junior  colleges:  In  general,  pubUc  colleges 
and  unlveraltlea  are  expanding  more  rapid- 
ly than  private  ones.  Perhaps  the  meet 
dramatic  growth  Is  among  publicly  sup- 
ported junior  coUegee.  Moet  of  these  offer 
education  of  good  quality,  and  many  of  their 
■tudents  graduate  and  then  switch  to  a  large 
university. 

Big  vers\u  small  colleges :  Even  though  you 
yourself  may  liave  gone  to  a  small  college, 
be  openminded  about  the  size  of  your  chil- 
dren's future  alma  maters.  There  are  Im- 
portant advantages  In  the  big  universities — 
wide  currlculums,  richer  activities. 

New  ways  of  learning:  Dont  be  siirprlsed 
If  your  child's  choeen  college  uses  what 
rtrlke  you  as  radical  departures — such  as 
year-round  operation,  very  large  lecture  sec- 
Uons.  televlsloQ  or  teaching-machine  In- 
struction, or  Increased  Independent  study. 

New  areas  of  lefunlng :  Programs  for  train- 
ing vocational  specialists  like  electronic 
technicians,  jet-engine  mechanics,  medical 
aids,  and  computer  operators  have  multi- 
plied by  the  doeena,  particularly  in  our 
jxuiior  colleges,  alongside  the  traditional  col- 
legiate Uberal  arts  and  edencee. 

Study  abroad:  Your  youngster  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  join  the  growing  thou- 
sands of  American  students  each  year  who 
get  part  of  their  college  education  at  for- 
eign iinlversltles. 

Immediately  ahead:  College  admlaalons 
policies  everywhere  will  be  a  little  stlffer  for 
the  next  3  or  3  years.  The  numbers  of  ap- 
pUcants  are  expected  to  take  a  sudden  50- 
percent  Jimip  from  1963  to  1965,  probably 
faster  than  the  colleges  will  be  f\illy  ready. 
Here  are  three  admissions  centers,  rim  by 
groups  of  colleges,  to  which  you  can  write 
for  help  in  finding  a  college:  College  Admis- 
sions Center,  610  Church  Street,  Bvanston, 
HI.;  Collage  Admissions  Assistance  Center, 
41  East  64tli  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and 
Catholic  College  Admissions  Center,  500 
Salisbury  Street,  Worcester.  Mass; 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  If  Mr.  Hawes  now  disagrees  with  his 
own  conclusions,  I  have  to  agree  with 
them.  That  kind  of  article  Is  written  for 
the  edification  of  the  public  and  for  the 
edlflcaUon  of  people  in  public  life.  I  And 
that  his  analysis  of  2,000  colleges  coin- 
cides with  what  I  have  suspected  to  be 
true.  I  am  grateful  to  hfrn  for  having 
provided  the  language.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  can  back  up  on  it,  because  these 
articles  are  written  for  us  to  gain  our 
own  condiisloa. 

I  remind  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oregon  that  when  he  states  that  the 
•<fcHHlon  of  my  amendment  would  mean 
JM?,^*^'  **  ^®  last  Congress  we  passed  a 
bill  very  similar  to  the  one  now  before 
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the  Senate  but  containing  no  grants. 
The  bill  provided  only  for  loans.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
have  to  go  to  grants  when  the  colleges 
are  perfectly  willing  to  borrow  the  money. 
We  make  adequate  money  available. 
The  interest  rates  are  not  difficult.  Re- 
payment is  not  difficult.  The  controls  so 
far  are  not  difficult  or  insurmountable. 
So  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  suddenly  go 
to  grants,  particularly  if  we  are  to  follow 
the  admonition  of  many  Senators  to  ad- 
here closely  to  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  submitted  a  draft  of  a 
hill  to  strengthen  and  improve  tduca- 
tlonal  equality  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Nation,  under  the  title 
"Expansion  and  Dnprovement  of  Higher 
Education."  In  his  message  of  January 
29,  196S,  relative  to  a  proposed  program 
for  education,  the  President  said: 

I  recommend  therefore  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  a  program  to  provide  loans  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  academic  facilities. 


So,  although  I  do  not  often  find  myself 
in  total  or  partial  agreement  with  the 
President — a  delightful  person  though  he 
is — I  now  find  myself  in  complete  accord. 
I  stand  here  as  a  Republican  trying  to 
help  the  New  Frontier.  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  get  out  of  bounds.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  mules  gaUoping  off  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  wagon  going  In  aiK>ther. 

The  President  has  said  he  is  going  to 
control  the  spending  by  Congress  by  not 
asking  for  more  programs  that  require 
more  money.  I  suggest  to  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  a  Jolden 
opportunity  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  help  the  wagon  master  of  the 
New  Frontier  to  get  the  wagon  train  go- 
ing down  the  trail  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity—down the  trail  that  poinU  to  a  more 
sound  dollar — and  also  at  the  same  time 
head  it  down  a  trail^hat  points  to  better 
educational  facilities. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  I 
have  gone  along  with  him  on  this  type 
of  legislation.  He  and  I  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  last  year  in  conference — 
futilely,  I  might  say.  because  we  never 
came  up  with  a  happy  solution,  but  we 
tried.  But  my  opposition  to  this  proposal 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that,  without  any 
request  from  the  President,  there  have 
been  included  grants  to  colleges.  The 
colleges  have  been  getting  along  perfectly 
well  with  loans.  I  see  nothing  wrong  or 
dishonorable  in  the  practice  of  Ameri- 
cans borrowing  money  and  paying  it 
back. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
comment  to  make  on  my  amendment.  I 
urge  Senators  to  support  it  so  that  they 
can  help  education  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  President  an  opporturiity  to  say 
to  the  American  people,  "I  meant  what  I 
said.    Here  is  $800  million  saved." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.    On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 

will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Maryland 
CMr.  BRrwsTTRl.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cawhow],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChukchI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellikdkr],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PtrLBRicHTl 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAHmli 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn]! 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]' 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lowe)! 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mao- 
NUSONl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PzLLh  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symhicton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,LiAitsl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the'Senator  from 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  Encle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  AkdbrsokJ.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Haydkn],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long  J.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magwitson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  SYmNGTON], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
iiAMS],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas-* 
(Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brtwster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoWtNicx]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  vottag.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartkb]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Edmond- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the^Sena- 
tor  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  ChttrchI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland].  If 
present  and  vo'ting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellxndxr].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KXJCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  Is  absent  on  official  business  as 
Congressional  Advisor  to  the  Radio  Con- 
ference   of     the    International     Tele- 
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communications  XInlon,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Senator  tntn  Colorado  [Mr. 
E>OMZNicK].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Town]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGs]  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt]  are  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  frwD  Texas  (Mr.  Towir].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  fMr.  Burdick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  would  vote  'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting.. the  Senator  from^ 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  53.  as  follows: 

[No.  106  Leg.] 
IVAS— 31 
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mu 

RuaseU 

Bennett 

HoUand  i 

BaltonstaU 
Simpson 

Byrd.  Va. 
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Jackson 
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Javlts 
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Bible 

Jordan.  NC. 
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Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Case 

KUOlMl 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Ifansflelrt 

Randolph 

Cooper 

McCartlxy 

Riblcoff 

nortd 

McOee 

Scott 

Douglas 

McOovem 

8ma  there 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Oore 

McNamara 

Walters 

Omening 

Metcalf 

wmiams,t>el. 

Hart 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Humphrey 

Morse 

NOT  VOTtNO— 26 

Anderson 

Edmondson 

Magnxison 

Boggs 

El  lender 

Morton 

Brewster 

Engle 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Ful  bright 

Pell 

Cannon 

Bartke 

Symington 

Church 

Hayden 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dominlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Yarborough 

Kastland 

Long,  L*. 

So  Mr.  Goldwarr'!s  amendment  to  the 
ccxnmittee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  ye^  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
pending  before  the  Senate?  Is  an 
amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President',  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill  (HJEl. 
6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  vote  against  an  education  bill.  I  be- 
lieve^ this  may  be  the  first  one  against 
which  I  shall  have  voted  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  In  that  time  I  have 
introduced,  cosponsored,  and  supported 
many  biUs  to  provide  alsistance  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  for 
colleges  and  universities.  I  supported 
the  original  bill  and  subsequent  bills 
which  have  provided  aid  to  public  col- 
leges and  universities  and  housing  loans 
for  private,  nonprofit  colleges.  I  still 
support  such  aid. 

I  will  vote  against  the  pending  bill 
because  I  believe  its  provision  of  loans  for 
the  general  purposes  of  church-related 
schools  contravenes  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  In  a  number  of 
cases  decided  in  recent  years,  beginning 
with  the  Everson  case  in  1947,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  laid  down  the  constitu- 
tional principle  by  which  any  State  or 
Federal  legislation  providing  aid  to 
church  schools  must  be  tested.  This 
constitutional  principle  interprets  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  in  its  first  clause : 

The  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  majority 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  in 
the  Everson  case  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  will  quote  the 
essential  statement  of  the  constitutional 
principle  as  it  applies  to  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no-objectlon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRO. 
as  follows: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  ot 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  aet.up  a  chvirch.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  ald^one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  proTeas  a  belief  or  disbelief 
In  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
Uefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
nonattendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount, 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 


religious  actlviUes  or  institutions,  wbatevo- 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  tea<^  or  practice  religion. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
-can.  openly,  or  secretly,  parUcipate  in  the 
aXTalrs  of  any  religious  organfauitlon  or 
groupw  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  clause  against  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  was  intended  to  erect  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  principle  laid  down  is 
this: 

No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  aotlvitiee 
or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach 
or  practice  religion. 

I  make  the  point  that  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance whether  the  aid  is  called  a 
grant  or  loan.  The  gravamen  of  the 
issue  is  whether  the  aid  is  derived  from 
tax  fimds.  If  there  were  no  doubt  about 
the  constitutionality  of  the  aid,  the  type 
of  aid  made  available  to  all  schools 
should  be  the  same.  As  grants  are  made 
available  to  public  institutions,  grants 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  private 
institutions  and  chureh  schools  as  well, 
if  such  general  aid  to  church  related 
schools  is  constitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Everson 
case,  approved  the  reimbursement  to 
parents  of  the  cost  of  bus  transportation 
of  their  children  to  church  schools  upon 
the  groimd  that  transporting  a  pupil  to 
a  church  school  was  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  the  child  and  only  of  "incidental 
benefit"  to  the  school. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of  laws 
providing  various  types  of  aid  to  stu- 
dents attending  church  schools.  I  have 
supported  such  bills.  Among  those  are 
the  provision  of  scholarship  loans  to 
high  school  graduates,  and  fellowships 
to  university  students  under  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act,  which  I  helped 
write  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Education.  Another  is  the 
provision  of  lunches  to  all  school  chil- 
dren, whether  in  pubUc  or  private 
schools.  Other  legislation  provides  loans 
for  the  construction  of  college  housing. 

While  these  enactments  have  not  been 
tested  in  the  courts,  I  believe  the  court^ 
could  decide  that  they  are  of  primary 
benefit  to  the  sCUdents,  and  only  inci- 
dentally beneficial  to  the  church-related 
colleges,  and  the  aid  provided  is  consti- 
tutional. 

Other  types  of  aid  have  been  made 
available,  such  as  the  provision  of  scien- 
tific equipment  and  research  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities,  which  have 
been  argued  to  be  prop>er  and  constitu- 
tional upon  the  basis  of  their  essentiaUty 
to  national  defense.  Again,  this  type  of 
aid  has  not  been  tested  on  the  Courts, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  speculate  upon 
the  position  the  Supreme  Court  might 
take  if  such  enactments  were  questioned. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
to  go  further  in  the  extension  of  aid  to 
church  related  schools  than  any  other 
legislative  pnH>osal  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  The  bill  would  provide  loans 
for  the  constructioh  of  "academic  facll- 
iUes."  The  "acadonic  facillUes,"  and 
the  exclusions  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
church  and  private  schools,  are  defined 
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In  aecUon  121  of  the  bilL  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  applicable  pro- 
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rtomaotta  roc  loaw 

Ptvfffu  tm 
DtflnltloDs 

8sc.  121.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)(1)  Bsc«pi  as  provUtod  In  sabparagniph 
(2)  ot  tills  paracrapli.  tbe  term  ''academic 
facilities"  meaas  structures  suitable  for  lise 
as  classrooms,  laboratories,  llbrartes.  and  n- 
lat«<l  facilities  necessary  or  approprlata  for 
InatrucUon  of  students,  or  for  research,  or  for 
admlnlstratl<m  of  the  educational  or  re- 
search programs,  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
Mncatloo.  and  maintenance,  stcrage,  or 
utility  fitdliaea  j—mHlil  to  operaUon  of  the 
f oregolnt  fadlltMf. 

(3)  The  term  "academic  faculties"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  my  faculty  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  (B)  any 
gymnasium  or  o&er  facility  specially  de- 
slgnad  for  athletl^  or  recreational  acthrltlee. 
other  than  for  ad  academic  eourse  In  phys- 
ical education  of  where  the  CommlMloner 
finds  that  the  nliyslcal  Integration  of  such 
fadlltlss  with  ythsr  *i^»^«Tni^^  faculties  In- 
cluded under  ihls  Utle  Is  required  to  carry 
out  the  obto^Tes  of  this  utle.  or  (C)  any 
facility  a|ca  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  In- 
structloa  or  as  a  place  for  rellglmu  worship, 
or  (D)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a 
facility  deacrlbad  In  the  preceding  cUose)  la 
used  or  to  be  used  prlmarUy  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  ot 
divinity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  definition  of  aca- 
demic facilities  Includes  every  type  of 
facility  and  every  type  of  building  that 
can  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  a 
church-related  school,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buildings  which  would  be  used 
for  religious  instruction  or  worship 
buildings  to  which  entrance  fees  could 
be  charged  the  public  and  facilities  de- 
igned for  athletics  or  recreation.  I 
know  it  will  be  argued  that  as  the  defini- 
tion of  "academic  facilities"  excludes 
those  structures  which  would  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction,  or  as  a  place  of 
religious  worship,  the  prohibition  of  the 
first  amendment  Is  satisfied. 

Considering  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  no  tax  may  be 
levied  to  "support  any  religious  activi- 
ties of  institutions,"  this  argument  Is 
not  tenable.  If  tax  funds  can  be  pro-  ' 
vided  to  construct  practically  any  type 
a:  buildings  used  by  a  church -related 
school,  as  this  biH  would  do,  It  caimot 
be  said  that  soch  support  is  of  only  "In- 
cidental benefit"  to  the  coUege  or  univer- 
sity, within  the  exception  laid  down  in 
the  Everson  case. 

In  the  case  of  Illinois  Ex.  rel.  McCol- 
lum  against  Board  of  EducaUon.  whl^h 
followed  the  Everson  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  public  school  building 
could  not  be  used  by  a  religious  denomi- 
nation for  religious  exercises  during 
so-called  released  time.  If  a  school 
building  constructed  by  the  use  of  taxes 
levied  upon  all  the  people  cannot  be 
oaned  to  conduct  religious  exercises.  It 
is  illogioal  for  the  Congress  to  say  that 
loans  from  a  tax  levy  against  all  citizens. 


can  be  made  to  a  clrarch  school  to  oon- 
struot  practically  all  of  Ito  academic 
faclliUes. 

In  the  "vnyer  eases,"  recently  de- 
cided, the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the 
constitutional  provision  cited  in  the 
Everson  case.  It  seems  clear  that  if  a 
simple  prayer  exercise  cannot  be  con- 
ducted to  a  public  school  because  It  is 
supported  by  tax  funds,  on  tbe  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  tend  to  establish  a 
religion,  it  Is  illogical  to  argue  that 
tax  funds  can  be  made  available  to  con- 
struct practically  all  of  the  facilities  of 
a  church-related  college.   ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional mtoutes. 

In  taking  this  poslUon,  I  do  so  with 
full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  place  that  religious  colleges  have 
to  our  national  life.  They  educate  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women.  They 
provide  for  them  special  values  In  the 
breadth  of  their  teachtog,  and  funda- 
mental values  to  the  teaching  of  religion. 
My  opposition  to  this  provision  of  the 
bill  rests  upon  constitutional  grounds — 
the  constitutional  principle  that  has  been 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  case 
after  case  since  1947.  It  may  seem  dull 
and  theoretical  to  speak  of  a  blU  like 
this  to  constitutional  terms;  but  we  are 
talking  about  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple— that  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state— which  has  been  held  essential 
to  our  national  life  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.    We  cannot  Ignore  It. 

One  who  takes  this  position  may  run 
the  risk  of  betog  charged  with  having 
bias  or  prejudice  agatost  some  religious 
denomination  Our  church  schools  are  of 
all  denominations— Protestant,  Catholic. 
Jewish.  Mormon,  and  other  fedths.  The 
principle  runs  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  our  religious  denominations.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  speaking  about  any  par- 
ticular religious  denomination;  the  prin- 
ciple I  support  applies  to  all  church- 
related  schools. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Georgetown  College,  a  Baptist  college  to 
Kentucky.  I  have  the  honor  of  servtog 
as  a  trustee  of  a  Presbyterian  college  in 
Kentucky,  the  second  oldest  college  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  Centre  Col- 
lege which  I  attended  for  a  year.  I  serve 
today  as  a  member  of  the  Yale  Council  of 
Yale  University,  a  university  which  I 
attended.  Thus,  I  make  my  statement 
upon  the  basis  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  principle  enunciated  to  the  recent 
cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  regard  to  any  church-related 
college  or  university. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Ea- 
vni]  and  I  offered  an  amendment  wtilch. 
If  it  had  been  adopted  would  have  strick- 
en from  the  bill  the  provision  of  tax 
funds  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  for  church -related  schools.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  55 
to  26. 


A  second  amendment  which  we  offered 
provides  a  pTX)cedure  by  which  a  taxpay- 
er  will  be  enabled  to  test  the  validity  of 


loans  to  church -related  school  for  such 
general  purposes  as  the  construction  of 
practically  all  Its  buildtogs.  This  amend- 
ment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  33 
I  hope  that  this  second  amendment  wili 
be  retatoed  to  conference  and  will  be 
approved  by  the  House,  becau-se  what- 
ever one's  opinions  may  be  about  the 
toterpretetion  of  the  first  amendment  as 
It  relates  to  Federal  and  State  aid  to 
church-related  schools.  It  is  ImporUnt  to 
the  public  schools,  the  chuijch  schools 
and  our  country  to  have '  this  Issue 
settied. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  supported  and 
helped  write  a  number  of  measures  to 
which  aid  of  different  types  has  been 
made  available  to  students  attending 
church-related  schools— tocluding  col- 
lege housing— because  I  consider  such  aid 
to  be  of  dtoect  benefit  to  the  students  and 
to  be  constitutional.  But  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill  because  it  goes  far  beyond 
any  previous  legislative  enactment.  It  Is 
a  measure  which  provides,  to  substance, 
general  support  to  church -related 
schools.  I  believe  It  contravenes  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  It  has 
been  toterpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  case  after  case  stoce  1047. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  shall  do  so 
with  some  reservations.  I  shall  vote  for 
It  because  I  think  the  good  to  the  bill 
greatiy  outweighs  the  bad.  The  advan- 
tages to  the  bill  greatly  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

I  am  much  disturbed  about  an  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  last  week,  the 
so-called     second     Ervin     amendment, 
which  has  just  been  alluded  to  by  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Kentucky 
[Mr.  CoopsR].    I  take  an  exactly  oppo- 
site   view    of    that    amendment.      The 
amendment  was  represented  as  being  an 
amendment  to  give  to  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bilL    I  find  no  fiult  with  that, 
and  I  said  so  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
when  the  amendment  was  being  debat- 
ed.   But  there  is  a  sleeper  to  the  amend- 
ment.   I  should  like  to  caution  the  con- 
ferees to  give  It  a  good,  hard,  long  look. 
The  amendment  provides,  to  part: 
Upon   the   bringing   of  such  civil  action, 
the   Commissioner  shall   refrain   from   con- 
summating the  proposed  grant  or  loan  aad 
withhold  the  amount  of  the  proposed  gri2t 
or  loan  untU  the  final  determination  of  Se 
civil  action. 

I  do  not  think  tlie  Senate  gave  suffi- 
cient thought  to  realizing  exactly  what  It 
was  doing  in  this  respect.  The  meaning 
/of  the  amendment  is  that  any  taxpayer 
1  who  Is  dissatisfied  for  any  reason,  wheth- 
er It  be  one  of  substance  or  one  that  is 
frivolous,  may  bring  suit;  and  upon  the 
brlngtag  of  the  suit,  the  court  cannot 
decide  whether  the  suit  is  frivolous  or 
not,  either  upon  ex  parte  action  or  upon 
the  bringing  to  of  testimony  before  the 
court;  but  must  decide  It  merely  upon 
the  brtoglng  of  the  suit;  and  the  (Com- 
missioner shall  refrato  from  consummat- 
ing the  loan  or  grant  imtll  such  time  as 
the  final  determination  has  been  made. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.PASTORK  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  express  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  amendment,  because  of  my 
enormous  respect  for  tbe  courts  and  the 
law.  The  Senator  is  right  in  presenting 
this  question  for  precisely  that  reason. 
In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  would 
deprive  the  court  of  Its  basic  function 
to  issue  Injunctive  relief,  not  only  if  the 
suit  waftVhot  frivolous,  but  also  if  the 
court  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
damage  that  required  the  whole  proceed- 
ing to  be  stayed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple in  my  State  who  believe  that  Brown 
University,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
trustee,  is  a  religious-affiliated  institu- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  it  is,  in  the  sense 
that  has  been  spoken  of  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate;  but  If  there  Is  to  Rhode 
Island  a  taxpayer  who  merely  thinks  It 
is,  he  can  come  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  seek  a  writ  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment.  The  mtoute  he  secures  It, 
he  ties  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I 
say  that  is  wrong.  ' 

It  is  regrettable  that  Senators  did  not 
heed  the  admonition 'of  the  majority 
leader  last  Tuesday,  when  he  said,  to 
effect,  "Will  you  please  remain  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  debate 
on  this  amendment,  because  we  shall  be 
voting  on  it  within  a  matter  of  mtoutes?" 
What  the  Senate  did  by  rejecting  the 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Caroltoa  [Mr. 
Ekvin]  was  to  repudiate,  with  55  votes, 
an  amendment  which  would  have  denied 
any  aid  to  an  institution  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  religiously  affiliated.  That 
amendment  was  substantially  defeated 
by  the  Senate.  % 

But  the  Senate  did  not  reject  the  sec- 
ond amendment,  and  what  It  did  by 
adopting  the  second  amendment  was  to 
put  the  bill  to  death.  The  Senate  said 
it  would  give  to  the  taxpayer — and  I 
agree  to  that  proposal — the  right  to 
challenge  constitutionality,  but  would 
leave  it  to  the  court  to  determtoe  whether 
the  money  should  be  held  up  for  reasons 
to  be  given  to  the  cotxrt.  But  we  are 
not  doing  that.  We  are  saytog  that  the 
mtoute  the  taxpayer  brings  his  action, 
we  will  leave  It  to  one  individual  to  say 
that  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,  who  possibly  would  be  educated 
under  the  financing  bill,  could  not  have 
facilities  until  the  taxpayer  was  satisfied 
that  a  final  determination  had  been 
made.  In  any  proposed  legislation  we 
have  passed,  we  never  have  gone  quite 
this  far. 

I  repeat  that  I  hope  the  conferees 
will  take  a  good.  long,  hard  look  at  this 
amendment,  and  will  reserve,  if  they 
wish  to,  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to 
bring  suit,  but  will  not  allow  him  to  hold 
up  the  grants  or  the  loans  merely  by  his 
bringing  the  suit  but  win  teave  that 
Judgment  wlthta  the  equity  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  Any  other  arrangement 
would  be  self-defeating.  If  that  provi- 
sion were  retatoed  to  conference,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  urged,  it 
would  be  catastrophic 
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Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill;  but  when  I  vote  for  it, 
I  shall  have  on  my  lips  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  conference  will  reject  that  part 
of  the  amendment  which  to  my  opinion 
Is  offensive. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McInttrx  to  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
fitxn  New  York? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  such  time  as  he  may 
need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
also  wish  to  speak  of  the  constitutional 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
KentuclLy.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  one  of 
his  greatest  "fans." 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  voted  against  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  although  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  will  not  do  everjrthing  that 
I  can,  as  one  of  the  conferees,  if  I  am 
appointed  one  of  them,  to  preserve  the 
part  of  the  amendment  which  I  think 
should  be  preserved  to  the  conference,  for 
that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
think  the  amendment  would  give  an 
unprecedentedly  great  power — and  I  use 
advisedly  the  word  "power" — to*  the  to- 
dividual  litigant,  for  by  means  of  the 
amendment  we  have  opened  the  door,  as 
the  Senator  has  argued.  As  I  recall,  he 
said,  "Let  us  not  shut  the  door  of  the 
court  on  the  right  to  sue." 

However,  by  opening  the  doors  to  the 
courts,  I  thtok  we  have  shut  the  doors, 
to  the  Treasury,  and  therefore  have 
tended  to  defeat  our  purpose  in  connec- 
tion with  this  measure.  I  am  familiar 
with  court  cases  that  tiave  dragged  along 
4,  5,  6,  or  7  years,  and  to  connection 
with  this  measure,  we  are  racing  against 
time. 

I  shall  support  the  bill,  because  I  thtok 
It  Is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  7  million 
college  students  who  are  expected  to  be 
enrolled  to  our  colleges  and  universities 
by  1970,  as  compared  with  the  3,600,000 
enrolled  in  them  today.  I  believe  this  Is 
both  our  duty  and  our  choice,  because  I 
believe  that  If  we  do  not  provide  for  the 
94-percent  tocrease  to  this  decade,  we 
Shan  leave  our  Nation  defenseless  to  an 
area  to  which  must  be  very  vigorously 
strengthened;  namely,  to  the  area  of 
science,  technology,  the  education  of  its 
people  and  the  capability  of  its  todustry 
and  technology  not  only  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  also,  if 
possible,  to  lead  It. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  ftod  a  way  to  retain  Its  funda- 
mental idea,  so  that  this  question  may 
be  tested,  but  without  running  toto  the 
difQculty  of  nullifying  tiie  entire  act  as 
a  result  of  the  unprecedented  power 
which  would  be  given  the  individual  liti- 
gant. 

Mr.  President,  as  for  the  constitu- 
tional argument,  it  Is  very  toterestlng  to 
me  to  find  that  men  of  very  enlightened 
minds,  who  know  that  the  law  matures 


and  develops,  and  who  have  seen  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision of  1954  succeed  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine  which  came  out  to  the  last 
centuiy.  take  the  position  that  our  courts 
will  stand  stin  to  this  area.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  constitutional  question  was 
very  carefully  considered  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  distingidshed  Senator  who 
is  to  charge  of  the  bill,  and  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Others  of  us  who  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee had  very  deep  concern  about 
our  doing  anything  which  we  feel  would 
not  be  to  accord  with  the  Constitution, 
because  it  Is  the  traditional  and  historic 
duty  of  Congress  to  pass  only  the  laws 
which  It  believes  to  be  constitutional. 
I  and  other  Senators  have  voted  against 
bills  which  we  liked  very  much,  but 
which  we  did  not  thtok  were  constitu- 
tional We  did  so  because  we  believed 
that  to  be  part  of  our  responsibility. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Instead  of 
believing,  as  a  lawyer,  that  this  bill  is 
unconstitutional.  I  have  the  very  deep 
conviction  that  by  means  of  t>>i««  bill 
we  are  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the 
logical  extension  of  decisions  already 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Court  will  take  the  narrow 
view  that  to  order  to  be  consistent  with 
its  phIlos<H)hy  and  theory,  we  have  no 
right  to  consider  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  all  students,  both  those  who  at- 
tend church-managed  or  church-sup- 
ported colleges  and  those  who  attend 
public  colleges  or  universities.  I  do  not 
believe  the  courts  will  take  the  narrow 
view  that  the  benefit  must  fiow  directly 
to  the  student,  and  may  not  flow  to  the 
sudent  through  the  Institution  Itself, 
provided  we  have  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  make  sure  that  to  that 
process  the  purpose  is  not  abused  or  dis- 
torted or  that  the  law  does  not  todirectly 
sustato  the  religious  aspects  of  the  to- 
stituUon  concerned. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  court  would  say.  "The  ultimates 
must  be  considered.  Congress  has  taken 
action  to  benefit  the  students.  If,  to 
order  to  do  that.  Congress  finds  it  more 
efficient  to  have  the  benefits  it  provides 
for  the  students  go  through  the  insti- 
tution he  attends,  and  if  Congress  has 
taken  the  necessary  safeguards  to  or- 
der to  be  sore  that  channel  is  kept  clear, 
we  will  go  along  with  that  measure."  I 
believe  that  is  what  the  court  would 
rule. 

I  tlitok  we  have  taken  another  pre- 
caution— and  this  is  why  I  very  strongly 
support  the  bin.  incorporating  the  cate- 
goric grant  and  loan  proposal,  because 
we  have  already  given  our  strong  sup- 
port to  education  wlilch  Is  con^iletely 
secular  to  character  and  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  terms  of  the  national  security  and 
the  national  defense.  We  have  already 
done  that  most  successfully,  and  now  we 
are  continuing  to  that  tradition,  by 
making  an  extension  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Accessary  facilities  to  order 
to  give  further  mxppoTi  to  the  same 
prtodple. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  bettevt  that 
we    are    i)roeeeding    on    constitutional 
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grounds,  far,  first,  we  are  proceeding  in 
a  way  to  benefit  the  students;  and  I  be> 
lleve  that  although  we  shall  do  so 
through  the  institutions  concerned,  the 
courts  would  go  along  with  that  pro- 
cedure by  allowing  uaJo  proTlde  the 
means  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
students. 

Second.  I  believe  we  have  given  an 
added  sanction,  in  terms  of  the  idea  ol 
categoric  grants  and  loans,  by  taking 
the  steps  we  should  take  in  pursuance 
of  our  duty  to  safeguard  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
bill  meets  the  existing  need  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  achieved  through  any 
other  means,  ^d  I  believe  it  does  so  in 
a  constitutional  way.  Furthermore,  I 
believe  the  conferees  will  do  their  ut- 
most to  make  sure  that  the  citizens  do 
have  a  right  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality and  the  legality  of  the  law,  but 
without  fnistrating  the  entire  congres- 
sional purpose  in  passing  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  demonstrated  here  on  the  floor 
my  very  great  concern  with  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  fuller  and  more,  equal 
opportunity,  without  regard  to  color, 
as  regards  those  who  might  apply  for 
admission  to  educational  institutions,  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  that  point 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  completely  segregated  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  a  number 
of  the  Southern  States,  as  the  n.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  documented  as 
recently  as  August  1.  1963.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  information 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randtmd.  followed  by  an  addendum  list, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ; 

BtaMWOATKD-DtmmammoATKD  Stattts  or  Institu- 
tions or  HioBzs  LxAXNiNO  in  thx  South- 
but  Unttb)  Statzs 
(UJS.  Commlsalon  on  Civil  Rights,  August  I, 
106S) 
CoUeges  and  universities  listed  as  segre- 
gated restrict  their   enrollments,  either  by 
policy  or  statute,  to  students  of  only  one 
race.      Institutions    listed    as    desegregated 
have   been   attended    by    students   of   more 
than  one  race,  although  the  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  the  present  time  may 
or    may    not    be    biraclal.    Schools    which 
have  adopted  policies  of  nondiscrimination 
in  admissions,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
attended  by  students  of  more  than  one  race 
are  noted  separately. 

Institutions  have  been  accredited  by  the 
appropriate  regional  association  unless  noted 
(*)  to  Indicate  provisional  or  probationary 
status.  Institutions  offering  less  than  a  4- 
year  curriculum  are  designated  (JR.).  En- 
rollment figures  given  for  public  Institu- 
tions are  those  of  September  1963.  (Source: 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Serrloe,  sta- 
tistical summary,  November  1063).  Enroll- 
ment figures  given  for  private  institutions 
are  those  of  September  1961.  (Source: 
1963-63  Education  Directory,  pt.  8,  Office  of 
Education,  US.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.) 

/.  Segregated — PuhlU: 
A.  AU  White 
Alabtuna  College,  Montevallo,   1,938. 
Auburn  University,  Auburn.  14,619. 
TUNrence  State  College,  Florence,  3,109. 
Jacksonville    State    College.    Jacksonville, 
8,906. 


Livingston  State  CoUege.  Livingston,  IJIS. 
Troy  State  CoUege,  Troy.  3.396. 

B.  All  Negro 
Alabama  State  College,  Montgomery,  3300. 
(•) 

tJ.  Segregated — Private 

A.  AU  White 

Athens  College,  Athens,  673  ( * )  (Southern 
Methodist). 

Birmingham -Southern  CoUege.  Birming- 
ham. 1,108  (Southern  Methodist). 

Howard  College,  Birmingham,  3,188  (South- 
ern Baptist). 

Hrmtington  CoUege,  Montgomery,  798 
(Methodist). 

Judson  College,  Marlon,  339  (Southern 
Baptist) . 

Marlon  InsUtute  (Jr.),  Marlon,  331  (Pri- 
vate corporation) . 

Sacred  Heart  College.  Cullman,  173  (Ro- 
man CathoUc). 

St.  Bernard  College,  St.  Bernard,  677  (Ro- 
man Catholic). 

Snead  Junior  College  (Jr.),  Boas.  606 
(Southern  Methodist) . 

Southeastern  Bible  CoUege.  Birmingham, 
no  accreditation  (private  corporation). 

Southern  Union  College.  Wadley,  no  ac- 
creditation (Jr.)   (Congregational  Christian). 

Walker  CoUege,  Jasper,  360  (private  cor- 
poration). 

B.     AU  Negro 

Miles  CoUege,  Birmingham,  836  (Christian 
Methodist  ^Iscopal  Church   (CME)). 

Oakwood  College.  HuntsviUe,  313  (Seventh 
Day  Adventlst  Chiirch). 

StUlman  CoUege,  Tuscaloosav  496  (Presby- 
terian). 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  3,366  (pri- 
vate ccMporatlon) . 

///.  Desegregated — Public 

A.  Predominantly  White 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  37,048 

(Includes  extension  centers  at  Birmingham, 
Gadsden,  MobUe,  Montgomery,  Dothan,  Sel- 
mtm.  and  HuntsviUe  (integrated,  June 
1963)). 

B.  Pred(»nlnantly  Negro 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  normal,  1,981  (*). 

IV.  Desegregated — Private 

A.  Predominantly  White 
Sprlngf^HUl     CoUege,    Siuing    HIU.     1338 

(Roman  CathoUc) . 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 

Talladega  College,  ^TaUadega,  413  (Congre- 
gational Christian) . 

AKKANSAS 

/.  Segregated — Public 
In  policy  all  the  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  Arkansas  are  desegregated.  The 
University  of  Arkansas  desegregated  volun- 
tarily in  1948.  The  seven  other  colleges 
adopted  desegregation  in  principle  in  1956  on 
the  advice  of  the  State  attorney-general. 

//.  Segregated — Private 
A.  AU  White 

Harding  College,  Searcy,  1,380  (Church  of 
Christ). 

Hendrlz  CoUege.  Conway.  610  (Methodist) . 

John  Brown  University,  SUoam  Springs. 
336  (private  corporation). 

Little  Rock  University.  Uttle  Rock.  1,466 
(prfvate  corporation). 

Quachlta  Baptist  CoUege,  Arkadelphla, 
1.330  (Southern  Baptist).  (Two  African 
graduate  students  were  admitted  in  January 
1963.  The  school  has  adopted  a  policy  of  ad- 
mitting all  qualified  students  from  the  for- 
eign mission  field  if  they  are  recommended 
by  two  Southern  Baptist  foreign  mission-* 
aiies.) 

Southern  Baptist  CoUege  (JR.),  Walnut 
Ridge,  198  (Southern  Baptist). 


V  B.  AH  Negro 

Shorter  College  (JR.),  North  Little  Rock, 
161  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) . 

///.  Desegregated — Puhlie 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Arkansas  Agrlcxiltural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, College  Heights.  1.109. 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College.  RusseUvlUe. 
1,646. 

Arkansas  SUte  CoUege,  SUte  CoUege. 
3.443. 

Arkansas  SUte  Teachers  College.  Conway. 
3.376. 

Henderson  SUte  Teachers  CoUege,  Arka- 
delphla. 1.741. 

Southern    SUte    College.    MagnoUa,    1,435. 

University  of  Arkansas,  PayettovlUe. 
6,867.  (As  a  general  rule  the  university  ac- 
cepto  qualified  Negro  students  for  graduate 
or  undergp-aduate  work  not  otherwise  avail- 
able   to    Negro    studenU    in    the    SUte.) 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 
Arkansas     Agricultural,     Mechanical     and 

Normal,  Pine  Bluff.  3.388.     (PoUcy  only;  no 
white  student  ever  enroUed.) 

IV.  Desegregated — Prix>ate 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Arkansas  College.  BatesvUle,  333  (Presby- 
terian). 

CoUege  of  the  Osarks.  ClarksvUle,  434 
(Presbyterian). 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 
PhUander  Smith  CoUege.  Little  Rock.  619 

(Methodist) .    (Policy  only;  no  white  student 
ever  enrolled.) 

nXMUDA 

« 
/.  Segregated — Public 

Negroes  have  been  admitted  to  the  for- 
m«rly  aU-white  SUte  4-year  schools  in 
Florida,  and  segregation  remains  widespread 
at  the  junior  college  level.  The  39  Junior 
colleges  are  operated  under  the  various 
county  school  boards.  Theoretically  their 
pupils  are  subject  to  the  SUte  pupU  place- 
ment law.  However,  in  fact,  there  are  usu- 
aUy  two  Junior  coUeges  operated  by  the 
same  board — Negroes  being  assigned  to  one 
and  whites  the  other.  About  800  Negroes 
have  attended  classee  with  whites  at  Dade 
Coimty  Junior  College,  and  several  other 
Junior  colleges  (see  below)  each  have  a  few 
Negro  pupils. 

//.  Segregated — Private 

A.  AU  White 

Embry-Rlddle     Aeronautical     Institute, 
Miami.  333  (private  corporation) . 

Florida  Christian  College,  Tampa,  368 
(Junior)  (private  corporation) . 

Florida  Southern  CoUege.  Lakeland.  3.448 
(Methodist). 

JacksonvlUe  University.  JacksonviUe.  1.733 
(4- year  school  but  has  junior  accredltetlon) 
(private  corporation) . 

RoUins  College,  Winter  Park.  1,686  (pri- 
vate corporation) . 

University  of  Tampa.  Tampa.  3.614  (pri- 
vate corporation) . 

B.  All  Negro 

Bethune-Cookman  College.  Daytona  Beach, 
680  (private).         ) 

Edward  Waters  College,  JacksonvUIe,  736 
(African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church). 

Florida  Normal  and  Industrial  Memorial 
College.  St.  Augustine,  328  (private  corpora- 
tion). 

///.  Desegregated — Public 
A.  Predominantly  White 

University  of  Florida.   OalnesvUle,   14.389. 

University  of  South  Florida;  Tampa.  3.618. 

Florida  SUte  University,  Tallahassee, 
10,621. 

Dade  County  Junior  College,  Miami. 

Palm  Beach  County  Jtinlor  OoUege,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Daytona   Beach   Jiinlor   College,   Daytona     / 
Beach. 
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Manatee  Junior  College,  Bradentosi. 
Broward  Junior  CoUege. 

B.  Predominantly  Negro     / 
Florida  A.  *  M..  Tallahassee.  ajB«7  (poUcy 
only). 

IV.  Desegregatad — Priumta 

A.  Predominantly  White 
Barry      CoUege.      Miami,      799      (Roman 
Catholic).  ' 

Stetson  University.  Deland.  2,111  (South- 
ern Baptist) . 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Oables,  13J988 
(private  corporation) . 


/.  Segregated — PubUc 
A.  AU  White 

Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College, 
Tlfton,  808.  , 

AugusU  College,  AugusU   (Jr.),  1,059. 

Columbus  Junior  College,  Columbus,  763. 

Georgia  MUltary  ObBegie  (Jr.),  MlUedge- 
vlUe,  148  (dty  eontrofled). 

Georgia  Southern  CoUege,  SUtesboro. 
3,124. 

Georgia  South west^n  CoUege  (Jr.) .  Amer- 
Icus.  610. 

Gordon  MlMUry  CoUege  (Jr.).  290  (city 
controUed ) . 

The  Women's  CoHege  of  Georgia.  MUledge- 
viUe,  937. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Auguste,  367. 

Middle  GeorgU  CoUegje  (Jr.) .  Cochran,  660. 

North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega,  886. 

South    Georgia    Junior    College,    Douglas. 


3uthern    Technical    Institute.    Chamblee 
(branch  of  Georgia  Tech.) ,  977. 
ValdosU  SUte  CoUege,  Valdoete,  1,013. 

B.  AU  Negro 
Albany   SUte  College,   Albany,  987. 
Fort    Valley    SUte    CoUege,    Fort    Valley, 
1.035. 
Savannah  SUte  CoUege.  Savannah,  1.160. 

II.  Segregate — Private 

A.  AU  White 

Andrew  Junior  College,  Outhbert.  344 
(Methodist). 

Berry  CoUege.  Mount  Berry,  736  (prlvmte 
corporation ) . 

Brenau  CoUege,  GainesviUe,  468  (private 
corporation) . 

Emmanuel  CoUege,  ftanklin  Springs,  311 
(Pentecostal  Holiness). 

La  Orange  CoUege.  La  Orange.  436 
(Methodist). 

Norman  College  (Jr.),  Norman  Park,  888 
(Southern  Baptist). 

Piedmont  CoUege,  Demorest,  nonae- 
credlted.  292  (private  corporation). 

Reinhardt  CoUege  (Jr.)  Waleska.  386 
(Methodist) . 

Shorter  College.  Borne,  686  (Souttaevi 
Baptist) . 

Tift  College,  Forsyth,  662  (BaptUt). 

Toccoa  Palls  Institute,  Inc.,  Toccoa  Falls, 
179  (private  corporation). 

Wesleyan  College.  Macon,  610  (Methodist). 

Young  Harris  College  (Jr.),  Totmg  Harris. 
699  (Methodist). 

B.  AU  Negro  , 

\  Oark  College.  Atlanta.  799  (Methodist). 

Morris  Brown  College,  AtlanU,  903  (Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church ) . 

Paine  ^CoUege,    AugusU,    436    (Methodist 
and  ChrUttan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church). 
///.  Desegregated — Public 
A.  Predominantly  White 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Atlanta. 

University  of  OeorglA.  Athens,  10,089. 

Georgia  SUte  College  of  Buslneas  Admln- 
Utratlon.  AtlanU.  3,872. 

Armstrong  CoUeg*  a<  SKvannah  \Jt.}, 
Savannah.  800. 

We«t  Oecrgia  College.  CarroOton.  1,110  (4- 
year  school,  but  accredited  as  |unlar  eoUsf*). 


i. 

ncls  T. 
1.236] 


IT.  Dategregmted — Private 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Agnes  Scott  CoUege,  Decatur.  647  (private 
corporation). 

OolumbU.  Theological  Seminary.  Decatur, 
326  (Presbyterian). 

Emory  University.  AUanU.  4.664  (Meth- 
odist) . 

Oglethorpe  University,  AtlanU.  418  (pri- 
vate corporation). 

Mercer  University.  Atlanta,  1397  (South- 
ern Baptist)  (has  voted  to  admit  N^roes 
beginning  in  September  1963). 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 

AtlanU  University  System.  AtlanU: 
AtlanU  University,  614   (private  corpora- 
tion ) . 

Morehouse  College,  796  (private  corpora- 
tion). 

Spelman  College,  568  (Baptist) . 

I.OUISLANA 

/.  Segregated — Public 

A.  AU   White 

Francis  'i.  Nicholls  SUte  College,  Thlbo- 
daux,  1,236] 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute.  Huston, 
3,877. 

Northeast  Louisiana  SUte  College,  8,315. 
Northwestern  SUte  College  of  Louisiana, 
Natchitoches.  3.460. 

B.  All   Negro 
Grambling  CoUege.  Grambllng.  3.050. 
Southern  University  and  A.  St  M.  College, 

Baton  Rouge.  4.796. 

Southern  University,  New  Orleans  branch, 
"»»059. 

//.  Segregated — Private 

A.  All    White 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport.  1,663 
(Methodist) . 

Louisiana  College.  PlLeviUe.  1.079  (South- 
ern Baptist). 

B.  AU   Negro 

Dillard  University,  New  Oleans,  882  (pri- 
vate corporation) . 

Leland  CoUege.  Baker,  nonaccredlted 
(Baptist) . 

Xavier  University.  New  Orleans,  809  (Ro- 
man CathoUc). 

///.  Segregated — Private 
A.  Predominantly    White 

Louisiana  SUte  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
12.275  (graduate  level  only). 

Louisiana  SUte  University,  New  Orleans 
branch,  3,480. 

Louisiana  SUte  University,  Chambers 
branch,  402. 

Mdfeeae  SUte  OoUege,  Lake  Charles,  3.991. 

Southeastern  Louisiana  CoUege,  Ham- 
mond. 2,983. 

University  of  Southwestern  Lovlsiaaa, 
Lafayette,  4,788. 

IV.  Desegregated — Private 
A.  Predominantly  White 

ImmaculaU  Minor  Seminary,  Lafayette 
(Roman  Catholic) .  / 

Loyola  University.  New  Orftans,  4,732  (Ro- 
man Catholic ) . 

New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Semlnlky, 
New  Orleans,  750  (Southern  Baptist). 

Notre  Dame  Seminary,  Ifew  Orleans  (JR.), 
141   (Roman  CathoUc). 

Tulane  University.  New  Orleans.  6,993  (pri- 
vate eorporatlao) . 

MISSISSTPn 

/.  Segregated — Public 
A.  All  White 
Senior  colleges 
Delte  SUte  College,  Cleveland,  1,318. 
University  of  Southern   Mississippi,  Hat- 
tlesbwg  4.942. 

Mississippi  SUte  College  for  Women,  Co- 
lumbus, 2,142. 

MlsslsBlpp*  SUte  University,  Stote  College. 
6,131. 


Junior  colleges  (controlled  by  county-SUte 
eombinatloa) 

Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College,  Wesson. 
504. 

East  Central  Junior  CoUege;  Deeatar,  BM. 

Htnds  Junior  CoUege,  Raymond,  1,118. 

Hc^mas  Jnnlor  C<dlege,  Goodman,  483. 

lUwamba  Jvmlor  College,  Fxilton.  638. 

Jones  County  Junior  CoUege,  EUlsvllIe, 
1,331. 

Meridian  Mimlclpal  Junior  Oc4Iege,  M^rld- 
Ian,  1,140. 

Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College, 
BoonevlUe,  659. 

Northwest  Mississippi  Jur^or  College,  Sena- 
tobla,  718. 

Pearl  River  Junior  CoUege,  Poplarrille,  649. 

Perklnston  Junior  OoUege,  Pertlnston, 
1,033. 

Southwest  Mississippi  Junior  CoUege, 
Summit,  956. 

Sunfiower  (Mississippi  DelU)  Junior  Crt- 
lege,  Moorhead.  356. 

B.  AU  Negro 
Senior  colleges 
Alcorn  A.  *  M.  CoUege,  Lorman.  1.429. 
Jackson  SUte  College,  Jackson,  1,711. 
Mlsstastppl  Vocational  Oolleoe,  Zlta  Bena. 
1,235. 

Junliar  coUeges 
T.  J.  Harris  Junior  CoUege,  MerMlan,  176. 
Coahoma  Junior  College,  Clarksdale,  427. 
Utica  Junior  College,  Utlca,  462. 

//.  Segregated — Priaata 

A.  AU  White 

All  Salnte'  Junior  College.  Vlcksbiirg  (NA) 
(Protestant  Episcopal  Church). 

Belhaven  OoUege,  Jackson,  268  (Preel^- 
terlan). 

Blue  Ifoontein  Ocdlege.  Blue  Mountain,  807 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Gulf  Park  Junior  CoUege.  GvUfport.  166 
(private  corporation). 

Mlllsaps  College,  Jackson,  904  (Methodist) . 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  1.691  (South- 
em  Baptist). 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  Scholastlcate,  Pine 
mil  (NA)  (Roman  CathoUc). 

Southeastern  BaptUt  Junior  College, 
Laurel  (NA)  (Baptist). 

WUliam  Carey  College,  ^ttlesbnrg.  506 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Wood  Jnnknr  CoUege,  Matblston.  132 
(Methodist). 

B.  AU  Hegro 

J.  P.  CampbeU  Junior  CoUege.  Jackaoo 
(NA)  (African  Methodist  ^ptaoopal  Obwch) . 

Mary  Holmes  Junior  CoUege.  Weet  Potnt. 
183  (NA)  (Presbyterian). 

Mlaatasippt  Industrial  ''college,  HoUy 
Springs,  631  (NA)  (ChrtsUan  Methodise  Epis- 
copal Choroh). 

C^ctona  Junior  CoUege.  Okolona.  3S7  (KA) 
(ProtesUnt  Episcopal). 

Plney  Woods  Country  Life  Scbocd.  Plney 
Woods.  138  (NA)   (private  eorporatton). 

Prentiss  Normal  and  Industrial  Instttute. 
Prentiss  (NA)  (pHvate  eorporation). 

Rust  College,  Holly  Springs.  667  (NA) 
(Methodist). 

III.  Dt»egregaUd — Public 

A.  Predominantly  White 
University  of  Mlsslseii^,  Oxford.  6,319. 

tV.  Desegregated — Private 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 
Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  CoUege.  Tou- 

galoo,    496    (American    Missionary   AsaocU- 
Uon][. 

aroBTH  oantrm 

/.  Segregated — Public 
A.  All  White 

AU  pubUc  coUeges  in  North  Carollzui  which 
formerly  excluded  Negroes  are  now  deaegre- 
gated.  The  extent  to  which  Negroes  have 
been  enroUed  Is  noted  below  (ae* 
gated — PnUle)  where  neeeesary. 
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B.  All  Negro 

Xllaftbeth  Olty  State  Trndim*  CoUeg*.  Xlls- 
•htth  Otty.  838. 

Fayenerllle  State  Teachers  OoUega.  Pay- 
etteriUa.  »4S. 

Mecklenburg  Junior  Otdlega  (rormerly 
Carrer),  Oliarlotte  (dty-controUed.  noa- 
aocrecUted). 

North  Carolina  CX>Uege  at  Durham.  Dur- 
ham. 2.360. 

Wlnston-Salem  Teachers  College.  Wlneton- 
Salem.  1.078. 

n.  Segregated — Private 

A.  All  White 

Atlantic  Christian  College.  WUaon.  1,198 
(Diadplee  oC  ChrUt  Church) . 

Brerant  OoUege.  Brevard.  389  (Uethodlst). 

Campbell  Jiinlor  OoUege,  Buies  Creek.  1.348 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Ohowan  Junior  College.  Murfreeaboro,  701 
(Baptist). 

Son  College.  Bon.  1.199  (Congregational 
Christian). 

Leee  llcnae  Junior  College,  Banner  Bk. 
378  (Presbyterian). 

Lenlor  Bhyne  College.  Hickory.  99a  (ZjU- 
theran). 

Iioolsbtirg  Jimlor  College,  Loulsburg,  S81 
(Methodist) . 

MltcheU  Junior  C<^lege,  StatesTllle,  360 
(prlrate  corporation) . 

Mootreat  Anderson  Junior  College,  Mon- 
treat.  234  (Presbyterian) . 

Mount  OUre  Junior  College,  Mount  Olive. 
1S3  (Free  Will  Baptist) . 

Peace  College,  Raleigh,  260  (Presbyterian). 

St.  Marys  J\inlor  CoUege,  Raleigh.  276 
(Protestant  Bplsoopal) . 

Salem  CoUege.  Wlnston-Salem.  496  (Mora- 
Tlan). 

Wlngate  Junior  College,  Wlngate.  904 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

B.  AU  Negro 

Barber-SooiU  CoUege.  Concord,  279  (*) 
(Presbyterian). 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte, 
916  (Presbyterian). 

Livingston  CoUege.  Salisbury,  641  (African 
Methodist  ^Isoopal  Zlon  Church. 

St.  Atigustlne's  CoUege.  Raleigh,  642  (Prot- 
estant Bplsoopal) . 

Shaw  University.  Ralel^.  583  (Baptist) . 

III.  Desegregated — Public 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Appalachian  Stete  Teachers  CoUege.  Boone. 
2397. 

AshevUle-BUtmore  Junior  OoUege.  Ashe- 
vllle.  442. 

East  CaroUna  CoUege,  GreenvUle,  5,263 
(Negroes  enrolled  In  summer  schooi  only) . 

Ohaiiotte  Junior  Collete,  Charlotte.  881. 

Pembroke  Stete  CoUege.  Pembroke.  570. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
HIU.  Chapel  HIU.  9.076. 

University  of  North  CaroUna  at  Greensboro 
(Woman's  CoUege),  Greensboro.  3.110. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh 
(N.C.  Stete).  Raleigh,  7.081. 

Western  Carolina  CoUege,  C\Ulowhee,  1,824 
(Negroes  enroUed  In  summer  school  only). 

Wilmington  Junior  CoUege,  Wilmington. 
673  (has  aU-Negro  branch  at  WllUston;  main 
campus  Is  desegregated) . 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 
Agrlcult^ttl  and  Technical  CoUege  of  North 

Carolina.  '^Greensboro.    2.558     (desegregated 
during  Bxunmer  session) . 

.  IV.  Desegregated — Private 
A.  Predominantly  White 

Belmont-Abbey  OoUege,  Belmont,  546  (Ro- 
man CathoUc) . 

Catewba  CoUege,  Salisbury.  901  (Kvangell- 
cal  Reformed). 

Davidson  College.  Davidson.  976  (Presby- 
terian). 

Duke  University.  Durham.  6,122  (Method- 
lat)    (to  admit  Negro  undergraduates,  Sep- 


tember 1968:  previous  desegregatlott  on  grad- 
uate and  professional  level ) . 

Gardner-Webb  Jimlor  College.  BoUlng 
Springs.  590  (Southern  Baptist) . 

Guilford  College.  Guilford.  1380  (Frlentte). 

High  Point  CoUege.  High  Point.  1371 
(Methodist). 

Mars  HIU  Junior  OoUege.  Mars  HUl,  971 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Meredith  College.  Raleigh,  774  (Presbyte- 
rian). 

Queens  College,  Charlotte,  734  (announced 
nondiscriminatory  admissions  poUey;  no  Ne- 
groes yet  admitted) . 

Pfelfler  CoUege.  Mlsenhelmer,  884  (Method- 
ist). 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  CoUege,  Belmont,  188 
(Roman  Catholic) . 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Wake  Poreet,  668  (Southern  Baptist). 

St.  Andrews  College.  Laurlnburg.  863  (Pres- 
byterian). 

Wake  Forest  College.  Wlnston-Salem.  2.869 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Warren  WUson  Junior  CoUege.  Swannanoa. 
262  (Presbyterian) . 

CoUege  of  the  Albemarle.  Elizabeth  City. 
183  (private  corporation). 

Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  672 
(Method\8t) . 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 

Bennett  CoUege,  Greensboro.  592  (Method- 
l»t). 

SOOTH    CAMOUXA 

I.  Segregated — Public 

A.  AU  White 

The  Citadel  (MUltary  OoUege  otmBoath 
Carolina),  Charleston,  1,989. 

Medical  ^College  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston,  648. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
7396  (scheduled  to  admit  Negro  ooed  In  Sep- 
tember 1963). 

Winthrop  CoUege,  Rock  HIU.  2.110. 

B.  All  Negro  * 

South  Carolina  Stete  CoUege.  Orangeburg. 
2,169. 

//.  Segregated — Private 

A.  AU  white 

Anderson  College,  Anderson,  666  (Southern 
Baptist). 

Bob  Jones  University,  GreenvUle.  2,469, 
nonaccredlted  (private  corporation). 

Central  Weeleyan  CoUege.  Central  (JR.). 
182  (Methodist). 

Coker  CoUege,  HartsvUle,  352  (private  cor- 
pcHiitlon) . 

CoUege  of  Charleston,  Charleston.  421  (pri- 
vate corporation). 

Columbia  College,  Colimibla,  906  (Meth- 
odist). 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  621  (pri- 
vate corporatlcm). 

Ersklne  CoUege,  Due  West,  669  (Reformed 
Presbyterian). 

Purman  University.  GreenvUle,  1,636 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Lander  CoUege,  Greenwood,  428  (private 
corporation ) . 

Limestone  CoUege.  Oaffney.  468  (private 
corporation). 

Lutheran  Theological  Southern  Seminary, 
Colvunbla.  106  (Lutheran). 

Newberry  College,  Newberry.  711  (Luth- 
eran) . 

North  GreenvUle  Junior  College.  Taylors, 
499  (Southern  Baptist). 

Palmer  Junior  C<^ege.  Charleston,  426 
(private  corporation) . 

Presbyterian  CoUege,  Clinton,  540  (Pres- 
byterian ) . 

Spartanburg  Junior  CoUege,  Spartanburg, 
444  (Methodist). 

Woflord  CoUege,  Spartanburg.  780  (ICeUi- 
odlst). 

B.  AU  Negro 

AUen  University.  Columbia.  616  (*)  (A^- 
oan  Methodist  EpLscopfU) . 


Benedict  OoUege.  Oolxm>bU.  802  (•)  (Bap- 
tist). 

Claffln  CoUege,  Orangeburg.  447  (Meth- 
odist). 

Friendship  Junior  College,  Rock  HIU,  non- 
accredited  (Baptist). 

Morris  CoUege.  Sumter,  405,  nonaccredlted 
(Baptist). 

Vorhees  School  and  Junior  CoUege.  Den- 
mark. 161  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

///.  Desegregated — Public 

A.  Predominantly  ^hlte 

Clemson  Agricultural  College.  Clemson, 
4363. 

IV.  Desegregated — Private 
A.  Predominantly  White 
Our  Lady  at  Mercy  Junior  College,  Charles- 
ton (Roman  Catholic). 

TSNNxaan 
/.  Segregated — Public 
AU  Tennessee  public  eoUeges  and  universi- 


ties now  operate  on  a  desegregated  basis. 
//.  Segregated — Private 

A.  AU  White 

Belmont  CoUege,  NashvlUe,  536  (Baptist). 

Carson- Newman  College,  Jefferson  City, 
1,364  (Southern  Baptist). 

Cumberland  University  (JR.) ,  Lebanon,  162 
(private  corporation). 

David  Upacomb  CoUege,  NashvlUe.  1.418 
(Church  of  Christ). 

Free  WIU  Baptist  Bible  CoUege,  NashvlUe, 
269  (Free  WIU  Baptist) . 

Free-Hardman  CoUege,  Henderson,  663 
(private  corporation). 

Hlwassee  Junior  CoUege,  MadlsonvUle,  384 
(MethodUt).  >. 

King  College.  Bristol,  284  (Presbyterian).^ 

Lambuth  CoUege,  Jackson.  610  (Meth- 
odist). 

Lee  College  (JB),  Cleveland,  317  (Church 
of  ChrUt) . 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate, 
461  (private  corporation). 

Martin  College  (JR.),  Pulaski,  240  (Meth- 
odist). 

MUllgan  CoUege.  MUUgan.  540  (non- 
accredited)    (private  corporation). 

Owen  College  (JR.).  Memphis.  320  (South- 
em  Baptist) . 

Southern  College  of  Optometry,  Memphis, 
211  (private  corporation) . 

Southern  Missionary  College,  CoUegedale, 
744  (Seventh  Day  Adventlst) . 

Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis,  838 
(Preebyterian). 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  Cc^ege,  Athens,  629 
(Methodist) . 

Trevecca  Nasarene  College,  NashvlUe,  476 
(Nazarene). 

Union  University,  Jackson,  786  (Southern 
Baptist) . 

William  Jennings  Bryan  College,  Dayton, 
210  (nonaccredlted)   (private  corporation). 

B.  AU  Negro 

KnozvlUe  CoUege,  KnozvlUe.  676  (Presby- 
terian). 

Lane  CoUege.  Jackson,  501  (Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church). 

Le  Moyne  College,  Memphis,  666  (Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association). 
.  Morrlstown      College,      Morrlstown.      160 
(Methodist). 

///.  Desegregated — Public 

A.  Predominantly  White 

A\istln  Peay  Stete  CoUege.  Clarksvllle, 
3.018. 

East  Tennessee  Stete  CoUege,  Johnson 
City,  6,485. 

Memphis  Stete  University,  Memphis,  7,542. 

Middle  Tennessee  Stete  College,  Miu'frees- 
boro,  3,740. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Oook»* 
TlUe.  3347.  (Desegregated  In  policy:  no 
Negroes  enroUed.) 

University  of  Tennessee,  aU  branches  de- 
segregated:     KnoKvlUe      (main      campus). 
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11.138:  Martin,  1381:  Memphis,  1,478;  Nash- 
ville, 1320.  <? 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 
Tennessee     Agricultiiral     and     Indvistrlal 
Stete  University,  NashvlUe,  4,186. 

IV.  Desegregated — Private 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Sienna  CoUege,  Memphis,  336  (private  cor- 
poration) . 

Bethel  College,  McKenzle,  628  (Presby- 
terian ) . 

Christian  Brothers  Codlege,  Memphis,  793 
(Roman  Catholic). 

George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Tesu^hers, 
Nashville,  1743  (scheduled  to  admit  Negro 
undergraduates  in  September  1963;  previous 
desegregation  on  graduate  level  only)  (pri- 
vate corporation ) . 

MaryviUe  College,  MaryvUle,  732  (Presby- 
terian ) . 

Scarrltt  College  for  Christian  Workers, 
Nashville,  156  (Methodist). 

Dniverslty  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  730 
(Protestant  Episcopal). 

Tusculxma  College,  Green vlUe,  473  (private 
corporation). 

VanderbUt  Un^erslty.  Nashville,  8,826  (has 
announced  open  admissions  policy,  begin- 
ning In  September  1963;  previous  desegrega- 
tion limited  to  Negroes  who  could  not  obteln 
comparable  courses  elsewhere  In  NashvlUe) 
(private  corporation). 

Madison  College.  Madison,  403  (non- 
accredited)   (private  corporation). 

B.  Pred(xnlnantly  Negro 

Flsk  University,  NashvUle.  907  (prlvat§ 
corporation ) . 

Meharry  Medical  School,  NashvlUe,  870 
(private  corporation). 

«xa4| 

/.  Segregated^^Publie 

A.  AU  White 
Alvln  Junior  CoUege,  Alvln,  769. 
BUnn  Junior  College,  Brenham,  631. 
Henderson  County  Junior  CoUege,  Athens, 

624. 

Panola  County  Junior  CoUege,  Carthage, 
356. 

Ranger  Junlcu-  OoUege,  Ranger.  193. 

Sam  Houston  Stete  OoUege,  HuntevlUe, 
6370.> 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  OoUege,  Nacog- 
doches. 2,740.^ 

Sul  Ross  Stete  College,  Alolne,   1,199.* 

Tarleton  Stete  College,  StephenvlUe,  1.164.» 

Tyler  Junior  OoUege,  Tyler,  1,760. 

B.  AU  Negro 

Pralrla  View  A.  &  M.  College,  Prairie  View, 

3382  (under  same  board  which  desegregated 

Texas  A.  ft  M.). 

Tyler  District  Junior  OoUege,  Tyler,  200. 

II.  Segregated'~Private 

A.  AU  White 


Jarvls  Christian  OoUege,  Hawkins,  369  (*) 
(Disciples  of  Christ) . 

Paul  Q\ilnn  College,  Waco,  296  (non -ac- 
credited) (African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church). 

Texas  College,  Tyler,  378  (•)  (Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church) . 

WUey  CoUege,  Marshall,  627  (Methodist). 

///.  Desegregated — Public 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Senior  coUeges 

Arlington  Stete  College,  Arlington,  9,186. 

Bast  Texas  State  College,  Commerce,  3,844. 

Lamar  Stete  CoUege  of  Technology,  Beau- 
mont, 7^250. 

Midwestern  University,  Wlchlte  Falls,  2396. 

Pan-American  CoUege,  Edlnburg,  2,123. 

Texas  A.  ft  M.  CoUege,  CoUege  SteUon, 
8,126. 

Texas  College  of  Arte  and  Industries, 
KingsvUle,  3,545. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock, 
11,196. 

Texas  Western  College  {oS  University  of 
Texas),  EI  Paso,  6,490. 

Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton,  2397. 

Houston  University,  Hoxiston,  13,866  (mu- 
nicipal control) . 

University  of  Texas,  Aiistln,  21,590. 

West  Texas  Stete  CoUege,  Canyon,  3.760. 

Southwest  Texas  Stete  CoUege,  San  Mar- 
cos, 3,463. 

Junior  colleges 

Amarlllo  Junior  CoUege,  AmarlUo,  1373. 

Cisco  Junior  College,  Cisco,  346. 

Clarendon  Jiinlor  College,  Clarendon,  176 
(•)  ^ 

Cooke  County  Junior  CoUege,  GalnesvUle, 
623. 

Del  Mar  Junior  CoUege,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
2,639. 

Frank  PhUlps  Jimlor  College,  Bof<ger,  598. 

Hill  Jxmlor  College,  HUlsboro,  170. 

Howard  Junior  CoUege,  Big  Springs,  798. 

KUgore  Junior  College,  Kllgore,  1,684. 

Laredo  Junl<v  CoUege.  Laredo,  879. 

Lee  Junior  OoUege,  Baytown,  1,110. 

Navarro  Junior  CoUege,  Corslcana,  811. 

Odessa  Jimlor  OoUege.  Odessa,  1,780. 

Paris  Jimlor  College,  Paris,  648. 

San  Angelo  Junior  College,  San  Angelo, 
1.058. 

San  Antonio  Junior  CoUege,  San  Antonio, 
7,669. 

San  Jacinto  Junior  OoUege,  San  Jacinto, 
1300. 

South  Plains  Jimlor  OoUege,  LeveUand,  616 
(•) 

Southwest  Texas  Junior  College,  Uvalde, 
657. 

Temple  Jxmlor  CoUege,  Temjde,  698. 

Tezarkana     Junior     College,     Tezarkana, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  5,709   (Southern     1342 
Baptist) 

Mary'kardln-Baylor.CoUege,  Belton,  737     ^T^^. ®*'""^°'*  *^"  °°"*«*'  ^"^ 
(Southern  Baptist).     '  TUie,  674. 

VletorU  Junl<»  OoUege,  Vlfg)rU.  1,006 


Rice  University,  Houston,  1368  (private 
corporation). 

University  of  Hoxiston.  Hoij^ton,  12,187 
(private  corporation). 

B.  All  Negro 

Bishop  CoUege,  MarshaU,  618  (Baptist) . 

BuUer  CoUege,  Tyler,  nonaccredlted  (Bap- 
tist). 

Huston-Tlllotson  CoUege.  Austin,  476  (pri- 
vate corporation ) . 


>  These  schools  4^  controlled  by  the  same 
board  as  West  Texas  Stete  which  was  de- 
segregated by  court  order  In  1960  (see  be- 
low). 

*Thls  school  Is  controlled  by  the  same 
board  which  voluntarily  desegregated  Arling- 
ton Stete  College  In  1962  and  Texas  A.  ft  M.  In 
1063.. 


\ 


Weatherford  Junior  OoUege,  Weatherford, 
366. 

Wharton  County  Junior  CoUege,  Wharton, 
1372. 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 

Texas  Southern  Stete  College,  Hoxiston, 
8341. 

St.  PhlUlps  Junior  College,  San  Antonio, 
688. 

/v.  Desegregated — Private 
A.  Predominantly  White 

Abilene  Christian  CoUege,  AbUene,  2,626 
(private  corporation) . 

Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Austin,  141  (Presbyterian). 

Austin  College,  Austin,  920  (Preebyterian). 


mo./ 1,069 
t,  Austin, 


DaUas  Theologclcal  Seminary,  Dallas.  816 
(prlvaAe  corporation) . 

DeMazenod  Scholastlcate,  San  Antonio,  64 
(Roman  Catholic) . 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest,  Austin,  65  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal). 

Hardin -Simmons  University,  AbUene,  1,726 
(Southern  Baptist) .  '■ 

Incarnate  Word  CoUege,  San  Antonlo/l,069 
(Roman  Catholic) . 

Lutheran  Concordia  Junior  CoUege, 
187  (Lutheran). 

McMurry  College,  AbUene,  1,438  (Metho- 
dist). 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  OoUege,  San  Antonio, 
923  (Roman  Catholic) . 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
7338  (Methodist,  desegregated  on  the  gradu- 
ate level  only) . 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 
6,309  (Disciples  of  Christ) . 

University  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  660  (Roman 
Catholic) . 

Wayland  Baptist  College,  Plalnvlew,  582 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

St.  Edwards  Cc^ege,  Austin,  523  (Roman 
Catholic). 

St.  Mary's  College  of  San  Antonio,  San  An- 
tonio, 2366  (Roman  Catholic). 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Fort  Worth,  1,704  (Southern  Bj^lst). 

Texas  Lxitheran  College,  Sequin,  690  (Luth- 
eran). 

Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  1,729 
(Presbyterian). 

University  of  C<»i>us  Chrlstl,  C<npus 
Chrlstl,  603  (nonaccredlted)  (Southern  Bap- 
tist). 

vnaiNZA 

/.  Segregated — Public 

A.  AU  White 

Old  Dominion  CoUege,  Norfolk,  4300. 

Longwood  CoUege,  FarmvlUe,  1,199. 

Madison  CoUege,  Harrisonburg,  1,835. 

Mary  Washington  CoUege  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  1,760  (a 
Negro  attended  the  1962  sxm:imer  session,  but 
officials  announced  this  would  not  change 
the  poUcy  for  the  winter  session) . 

Vh-glnla  MUltary  Institute,  Lexington, 
1,080. 

Clinch  VaUey  (JR.)  CoUege,  Wise  326. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  DanvUle 
Branch  (2-year  coUege) ,  175. 

George  Mason  CoUege  (JR.) ,  Fairfax,  150. 

Bland  CoUege  (JR.) ,  270. 

Christopher  Newport  CoUege  (JR.) ,  180. 

Patrick  Henry  CoUege  (JR.),  MartlnsvlUe, 
100  (Negro  attended  for  1  day  In  faU  1962, 
but  withdrew  when  the  classes  she  wanted 
were  fuU.) 

Roanoke  Technical  CoUege  (JR.) ,  Roanoke, 
60. 

B.     AU  Negro 

Virginia  Stete  College,  Peterstnirg,  1310. 

Virginia  Stete  CoUege,  Norfolk.  3,700. 

//.  Segregated — Private 
A.  AU  White 

Apprentice  School,  Newport  News,  476 
(nonaccredlted)    (private  corporation). 

Averett  CoUege  (JR.) ,  DanvUle,  882  (South- 
em  BapUst) . 

Blu^ld  CoUege  (JR.),  Bluefltid,  836 
(Southern  Baptist) . 

Emory  and  Henry  OoUege,  Emory,  768. 
(Methodist) . 

Ferrum  (JR.)  College,  Ferrum  676  (nanae- 
credlted).    (Methodist). 

Hampden -Sydney  OoUege,  Hampden-Syd- 
ney,  470.    ( Presbytmian ) . 

SoUlns  OoUege,  Roanoke,  096  (private 
oon>oratlon) . 

L^chburg  CoUege,  Lynchburg,  1.005  (DIs- 
clpla  of  Christ) . 
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Markm  Jr.  OoUafe,  ICftrton.  178  (nonae- 
crwUtcd).    (Lutheran). 

Marjnnount  CoUeg*  (JB.).  AiUogton.  208 
(Homan  Catbollc) . 

lUndolph- Macon  College.  Achland.  6T4 
(Methodist). 

Roanoke  College.  Salem,  033     (Lutheran). 

8t.  Paul's  College,  Lawrencevllle,  t0f 
(Protestant  Bptaoopal). 

Shenandoah  College,  Daytoo,  88S  (Xran- 
gellcal  Baptist). 

Shenandoah  Conservatory  of  Music.  Day- 
ton. M.    (Srangellcal  Baptist) . 

Stratford  College  (JR.) ,  Danville,  203  (non> 
accredited )  ( private  corporation) . 

Sulllns  CoHege  (JR.).  Bristol.  9S0  (pri- 
vate corporation) . 

Sweet  Briar  Collage,  Sweet  Brtar,  Ml  (pri- 
vate corporation ) . 

UnlTerslty  of  Btchmond.  Richmond,  SJ88 
(Baptist). 

Virginia  Intermont  College  (JR.),  Bristol. 
430  (Southern  Baptist) . 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington. 
I.IM  (private  corporation) . 

m.  Destffregated — PubMc 

A.  Predominantly  White 

College  of  wmiam  and  Mary.  Williams- 
burg. 2.275  (graduate  and  professional  level) . 

Richmond  Professional  Institute  of  'the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Richmond, 
5,144  (graduate  level  only) . 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond, 
8,000. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Blaeksburg, 
6.202. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 
5.263. 

Radford  College  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Radford,  1.800. 

IV.  Desegregated — Private 

A.  Predominantly  White 

Brldgewater  CoUege.  Brldgewater,  640 
(Brethren) . 

Eastern  Mennonlte  College,  Harrisonburg. 
633  (Mennonlte). 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  Richmond, 
233  (Presbyterian). 

The  following  all-white  schools  hare  an- 
nouncsed  changes  In  their  admissions  policy 
which  win  allow  Negroes  to  be  enrolled,  but 
no  Negroes  have  yet  attended  the  school: 

Mary  Baldwin  College.  Stauntofi.  400 
(Presbyterian) . 

Randolph-Maoon  Woman'k  College,  Lynch- 
burg. 734  (Methodist) . 

B.  Predominantly  Negro 

Hampton  Institute.  Hampton.  1.587  (pri- 
vate corporation ) . 

Virginia  Union  University.  Richmond.  1.156 
(BapCUt). 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  C<^ege, 
Lynchburg.  285  (nonaccredlt«d)   (Baptist). 

DcBSOBxaATiON  OF  Pbivatx  Nboio  Coixaoas 
IM  THx  South 

Atta^ed  Is  a  list  of  private  Negro  oollegee 
In  the  South,  previously  classified  by  the 
Commission  as  segregated,  which  we  have 
since  learned  do  not  utilize  racial  criteria  In 
their  admissions  poUdee.  They  should  now 
be  listed  as  "Dcwegregated — predominantly 
Negro." 

These  In&Ututlons  participate  In  the  actlvl- 
Ues  o(  ths  United  Negro  College  Fund,  a 
service  agency  with  32  member  schools.  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  Is  the  only  member  ooUege 
which  still  maintains  a  policy  of  racial  re- 
striction, and  efforts  are  currently  under- 
way to  amend  the  Institution's  charter  to 
pennlt  white  stiidents  to  enrolL 

Although  not  all  these  schools  have  ac- 
tively recruited  white  students,  their  open 
enrollment  policies  have  been  publicised 
since  1954  by  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 
Information  Is  curri;ntly  being  assomblod  on 
the  estent  to  which  white  students  have 
actually  been  oirolled  at  these  colleges. 


More  precise  Information  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able on  enrollment  policies  at  ffegro  schools 
which  do  Dot  partldpats  la  tbs  UMC7  pro- 


PiiVATB  Nbgbo  Colzjmcs  Wtth 

A»MXS«IOir    POLXCXBB 

(Previously  clssslfled  as  segregated  by  the 
Commission;  now  dasslfled  as  "Deaegre- 
grated — PredomlnanUy  tfgto") 

ST,ASSM> 

SUllman  College.  Tuscaloosa.  495  (Presby- 
terian). 

WUMIDA 

Bethune-Oookman  OoUege.  Daytona  Beach, 
680  (private  corporation). 

OKOaOIA 

Clarke  College.   AtlanU.   799    (Methodist). 

Morrts  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  902  (Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church). 

Paine  College,  Augusta.  426  (Methodist 
and  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ) . 

LOUISIANA 

Dillard  University.  Nerw  Orleans,  882  (pri- 
vate corporation). 

Xavler  University.  New  Orleans,  800  (Bo- 
man  Catholic). 

NORTH  CAKOLUf  A 

Barber-Scotla  College.  Concord.  370  *  (Pres- 
byterian) . 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University.  Charlotte. 
916  (Presbyterian). 

Livingstone  College,  Salisbury.  641  (Afri- 
can Methodist  Bplsooptal  Zion. 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  642  (Prot- 
estant Bplsoopal). 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  563    (Baptist). 

SOUTH  CAaOLINA 

Benedict   College,   Columbia.   802*    (Bi^h 

TKMNZSSKS 

Knozvllle  College.  Knorvllle.  675  (Presby- 
terian). 

Lane  College.  Jackson.  601  (Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal). 

Le  Mojrne  CoUege,  Memphis.  555  (Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association). 

TEXAS 

Bishop   College.    Marshall,   615    (Baptist). 
Huston-TlUotaon  College,  Austin.  476  (pri- 
vate corporation). 
Wiley  qpUege,  Marshall,  527  (Methodist). 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
against  discrimination  In  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions  of  higher  education 
was  established  by  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  lon^  before  the  separate- 
but-equal  doctrine  was  put  to  rest  for 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  1954 
decision..  As  the  memorandum  shows, 
some  prt)gre88  has  been  made  toward 
desegregation  In  almost  every  Southern 
State,  although  the  problems  remaining 
are  still  enormous.  Because  of  the  long 
history  of  decisions  in  this  field,  I  simply 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
facts  as  they  now  are  and  the  clear  im- 
port of  the  law,  which  was  stated  with- 
out cd^ntradiction  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  legal  experts  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  in  hearings  on  May 
17,  1963.  The  witnesses  cited  abundant 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
IDepartment  not  only  is  authorized,  but 
has  a  constitutional  duty,  to  withhold 
Federal  tax  moneys  from  Institutions 
which  practice  racial  discrimination  or 
segregation.  I  expect  that  the  Depart- 
ment In  administering  this  measure  If  It 
ultimately  becomes  law — as  Z  devoutly 


^  Accredited  on  probation. 


hope  th*t  It  shall— will  bear  In  mind 
what  has  been  said  here  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  t^  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield- 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  RxcoKD  that  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  To  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, as  a  member  of  two  boards  of 
trustees  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  our  State,  there  has  been  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  needs  of  education  for 
all  who  are  qualified.  We  met  the  prob- 
lem in  a  forthright  manner.  Educa- 
tional institutions  at  the  college  and 
university  level  In  West  Virginia  have 
realized  that  race  or  religion  is  not  a 
bar  to  a  college  training.  >. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  for  his  announcement  and 
the  word  of  confirmation  and  reassur- 
ance which  he  has  given  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
msrself  3  minutes. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastors]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javnsl.  I  agree 
with  everything  that  they  have  said  In 
respect  to  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  the  other  day.  I  also  agree  with 
theyobservatlons''  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
issue. 

I  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  make  clear 
before  the  vote  what  my  position  will  be 
in  conference,  because  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  amend- 
ment adopted  last  week  will  have  to  be 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  con- 
ferees. I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
uphold  the  Senate  In  respect  to  the 
legitimate  objective  that  I  thought  the 
Senate  had  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  amendment.  But  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  put  it  very  well 
when  he  spoke  about  the  "sleeper"  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment. 

We  tried  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
before  the  vote  was  taken  that  In  its 
form  the  amendment  would  be  very 
damaging  to  the  bill.  I  am  not  even 
sure  we  shall  even  be  able  to  get  into 
conference  with  the  amendment  on  the 
bill.  We  have  had  no  assurance  or  in- 
dication yet  that  we  have  a  very  good 
chance  to  obtain  a  rule.  I  hope  we  can. 
We  are  working  on  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out.  the  amendment  does  dam- 
age to  the  equity  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  im- 
prove the  language  of  the  amendment  in 
order  to  protect  the  equity  powers  of  the 
courts  and  give  the  courts*  an  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  frivolous  actions  brought. 
I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  shall 
be  openminded  in  considering  argu- 
ments from  the  House  In  that  respect. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  denying  accessi- 
bility of  any  funds  whatsoever  fox*  the 
many  years  that  it  may  take  in  some 
Jurls<Uction  for  a  case  to  go  through  the 
courts  was  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment.    I  would  nnt 
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wish  anyone  to  say  afterward,  if  I  should 
recommend  In  conference  that  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  be  accepted, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  In 
some  way  betrayed  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ators know  that  in  conference  we  shall 
have  to  come  to  a  compromise  on  the  bill 
in  several  resf>ects  in  order  to  get  a  bill 
at  all.  I  will  do  my  best  to  sustain  In 
conference  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
But  I  also  know  that  many  Senators  who 
were  not  aware  of  what  was  involved  in 
the  amendment  voted  for  it.  They  have 
said  so  since.  The  Democratic  whip 
came  to  me  and  said  that  many  Sen- 
ators had  spoken  to  him  about  it.  They 
have  also  spoken  to  me  about  it. 

They  did  not  know  that  the  amend- 
ment was  as  broad  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out.  I  believe  it  is 
only  proper  for  me  to  say  that  if  we  go 
to  conference  on  the  bill,  if  it  is  passed 
in  the  next  few  minutes,  I  shall  not  sit 
In  the  conference  and  take  the  position 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  agree 
to  any  modification  of  the  bill.  If  a  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  bill  is  made 
that  I  think  is  not  Just,  reasonable,  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  duty  of  a 
conferee  to  negotiate,  of  course,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  the  modification.  But  I  do 
not  wish  anyone  to  believe  tha,t  I  #111  go 
Into  a  conference  and  take  the  position 
that  I  shall  not  bring  back  a  report  un- 
less the  House  is  willing  to  accept  the 
Ervin-Cooper  amendment,  because  we, 
as  conferees  of  the  Senate,  may  find  that" 
the  merits  of  the  situation  warrant  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  along 
the  lines  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  suggested. 

So  far  as  the  other  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  concerned, 
I  have  answered  them  so  many  times 
during  Uie  course  of  the  debate — and,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  committee  report  an- 
swers them — that  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
any  more  time,  other  than  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  hurdle  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  not  even 
come  arijrwhere  near  getting  over  in  his 
argvunent  is  the  already  established 
policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  various  pro- 
grams that  involve  categorical  grants  to 
religious  colleges. 

Although  the  Senator  wiU  say  that  he 
did  not  vote  for  it  because  he  was  not 
present,  the  fact  remains  that  not  so 
long  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  which 
provided  for  grants  to  medical  colleges, 
many  of  which  are  operated  by  church- 
affiliated  organizations,  to  the  time  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  No  Ervin- 
Cooper  amendment  was  attached  to  that 
bill.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been  an 
Ervin-Cooper  amendment  attached  to 
any  of  the  other  measures  proposed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Cooper,  whether  I  was  present 
or  not  when  the  bill  was  voted  on.  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  my  convictions 
or  the  principle  involved  in  the  bill.  I 
pointed  out  In  my  statement  that  I  have 
voted  for  various  types  of  aid  advanced 


to  students  attending  church-related 
schools.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did  so. 
I  believe  that  they  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation 
of  the  first  amendment.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing today  the  constitutionality  of  Fed- 
eral laws  to  church-supported  hospitals 
or  church-supported  medical  colleges.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Court  would  do  in 
such  a  case.  In  the  case  of  hospitals  It 
coiild  very  well  determine,  as  I  think  it 
should,  that  such  aid  is  "for  the  primary 
benefit  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 

What  I  said  was  that  I  believed  that 
this  bill — embracing  practically  all  fa- 
cilities which,  except  for  a  few  exclu- 
sions, can  be  built  by  the  use  of  tax 
funds — would  go  far  beyond  ansrthing 
that  Congress  has  ever  done  before  and 
contravenes  the  first  amendment.  I 
state  what  I  believe  it  to  be. 

I  did  not  draft  the  second  amendment 
which  Senator  Ervin  and  I  offered;  and 
which  was  adopted,  providing  a  pro- 
cedure to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  loans  we  question.  I  carmot  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
can  only  say  that  as  far  as  I  axn  con- 
cerned, the  interest  I  have  is  In  enabling 
this  Issue  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court 
so  that  a  determination  of  constitution- 
ality can  be  made. 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  Froth - 
Ingham  case  makes  it  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  have  this  matter  tested  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  I  am  certain  the  In- 
terest of  those  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, was  to  make  certain  that  this  im- 
portant question  could  be  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  believe  the  conferees 
should,  and  will,  insist  that  It  be  main- 
tained In  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows  I  am  always  pained  when  he  and 
I  are  in  disagreement.  We  seem  to  be  in 
complete  disagreement  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  we  should  agree  to  disagree. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  my 
Judgment  we  carmot  Justify  applying  the 
policy  of  the  Ervin-Cooper  amendment 
to  Institutions  which  would  be  involved 
under  this  bill  and  not  apply  It  to  the 
medical  schools.  I  am  not  talking  about 
hospitals,  although  that  raises  an  Inter- 
esting point,  too.  Medical  schools  are  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  They 
are  medical  colleges,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  colleges  as  much  as  any  other 
higher  education  school  can  be.  and  we 
have  provided  for  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  aid  to  them,  even 
though  no  such  proposal  was  attached 
to  them. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there 
are  10  Federal  programs  to  which  such  a 
proposal  has  not  applied,  and  if  Senators 
believe  we  have  not  been  making  grants 
to  religious  schools,  I  can  cite  examples, 
as  I  did  earlier  In  the  debate,  as  long  as 
my  arm  of  specific  project  grants  to  such 
religious  schools. 

Let  me  dramatize  one.  An  atomic  re- 
actor, one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country, 
was  obtained  by  Notre  Dame  University 
under  a  Federal  program.  That  was  a 
grant.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Capitol,  figuratively  speaking,  George- 
town   University    has    received    many 


grants  for  various  itans.  Of  course  we 
have  been  making  categorical  grants,  but 
we  have  never  restricted  them  by  making 
such  conditions  as  those  which  would  be 
Imposed  under  the  Ervin-Cooper  amend- 
ment. 

The  only  point  I  am  now  making  is 
that  I  owe  it  to  Senators,  since  I  will 
probably  be  a  member  of  the  conference, 
to  forewarn  them  that  we  may  have  to 
take  some  modifications  of  this  amend- 
ment in  conference.  If  we  do,  I  would 
support  an  amendment  which  sought  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  frivolous 
action  being  brought,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  we  should  adopt 
an  amendment  that,  in  effect,  would 
take  away  the  Jurisdiction  of  cdurts  of 
equity. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  would  do  so, 
because  we  put  in  a  strict  prohibition  in 
regard  to  making  any  funds  available 
until  the  case  has  run  its  course.  The 
court  cannot  pass  Judgment  at  that  point 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  frivolous  case  or  not. 

In  all  fairness  I  needed  to  say  what  I 
have  said,  but  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  know  that,  as  a  conferee,  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  in  conference 
to  retain  the  major  objective  of  tiieii- 
amendment. 

However,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
bound  to  a  position  which  I  cannot  com- 
promise in  conference.  I  Intend  to  go 
Into  conference  to  listen  to  any  compro- 
mise which  is  justified  on  the  merits  of 
the  arguments  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nfinnesota   [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  monbers  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welf an/ Committee  who  worked  with 
him  in  grafting  this  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation bill.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
could  pass  an  aid  to  higher  education 
bill  which  would  go  far  beyond  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  mathematics. 

Because  of  some  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  some  attitudes  existing  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  a  genu- 
ine demonstration  of  prudence  that  quite 
properly  attempted  to  limit  this  bill — 
and  did  limit  it — to  areas  which  are 
really  outside  the  area  of  controversy. 

llie  Justification  for  all  this  ,1s  two- 
fold. First  is  the  existing  court  decision. 
In  addition  to  that  Is  the  great  need 
which  exists  for  aid  to  higher  education. 
We  are  2  or  3  years  late  with  this 
program. 

Congress — and  particularly  the  Senate 
Committee  on  L§bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— ^has  made  two  or  three  serious  at- 
tempts to  meet  this  particular  need  In 
the  past  and  has  been  frustrated  in  its 
efforts. 

The  Senate  quite  properly  has  backed 
off  and  said,  "Let  us  havt^a  limited  pro- 
gram, a  restricted  program,  a  program 
which  could  not  be  subject  to  or  should 
not  be  subject  to  criticism  or  to  court 
tests." 

In  the  long  run,  I  believe,  some  of  the 
court  decisions  will  probably  be  reversed 
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or  some  of  Use  OQtnUma  whl^  hsve  been 
wrtttea  will  In  some  way  be  modified.  I 
believe  In  this  country  we  suffer  some- 
what from  the  great  preoedent  and  tra- 
dltl<m  which  has  arisen  from  tlie  fact 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  once  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Some  members  on 
the  Court  now  apparently  would  prefer 
to  be  remembered  for  a  well-turned 
phrase  rather  than  for  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made.  But  this  is  a 
fact  of  life,  with  whkSh  we  must  neces- 
sarily live  in  the  year  1963. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  sup- 
port which  the  Ervln-Cooper  amend- 
ment received  from  some  Senators  who, 
at  least  within  recent  months  and  years, 
have  been  most  critical  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  who  have  been  most  ready 
to  assert  that  the  initiative  for  action 
should  remain  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Ctovemment.  The  action 
supported  would  put  the  courts  In  the 
legislative  process  even  before  the  law 
we  enact  becomes  operative.  One 
might  have  expected  those  Senators  to 
say,  "Let  us  have  a  test,  but  a  test  only 
after  this  legislation  has  been  passed 
and  after  a  program  has  been  put  into 
(4>eratlon."  In  the  case  of  this  amend- 
ment we  have  found  them  supporting  an 
amendment  which  would  inject  the 
Court  into  the  procedure  even  before 
the  action  of  the  Congress  became  op- 
erative. I  would  hope,  certainly,  If  the 
restriction  In  the  Senate  bill  regarding 
the  use  of  the  grants  and  loans  should 
be  sustained  in  conference,  that  there 
would  than  be  no  need  for  the  Ervln- 
Cooper  amendment.  Even  if  the  limita- 
tions are  not  accepted  In  conference, 
the  provisions  of  the  Ervin  amendment, 
which  would  provide  for  a  prior  test  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
program  altogether,  at  least  should  be 
changed  in  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AU.OTT]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.^  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  the  pending  Wl, 
and  I  wish  to  explain  why  I  Intend  to  do 
so.  since  I  dislike  having  to  do  something 
that  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  against 
education. 

We  have  Just  heard  a  most  ingen- 
ious argument.  It  is  an  argument  of 
rationalisation.  The  rationalization  Is 
that — ^whether  we  know  It  or  not — we 
have  already  been  doing  this,  so  we  must 
therefore  continue  to  commit  ourselves 
to  do  something  in  which  we  do  not 
believe. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
basic  question,  it  took  many  hundreds  of 
years  to  s^?arate  the  government  and 
the  churches  of  the  world.  This  In- 
volves all  churches.  I  am  not  singling 
out  any  particular  one.  It  merely  de- 
pends upon  when  and  where  It  was. 

Our  forefathers  put  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  in  the  fiivt  amendment, 
which  was  intended  to  keep  the  state  azul 
any  church  separated  forever. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  took  an 
oath  that  I  would  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  best  of  my  ability.  As  I  view 
the  situation  today — though  others  may 


differ — I  would  be  violating  the  oath  of 
office  I  took  In  January  1955.  before  this 
body,  if  I  voted  for  the  pending  bill. 

I  know  that  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated  Is  true.  I  was 
shocked.  I  was  stunned.  I  was  surprised 
last  Friday  to  learn  that  NASA,  for  ex- 
ample, now  has  750  fellowships  at  Its 
command,  which  It  Is  dispensing  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $5Va  million:  that  they 
want  1,000  this  year;  and  that  they  hope 
by  next  year  to  have  3.000  of  them,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $21  million. 

No  one  can  possibly  assert  that  every 
young  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  has  an  equal  and  fair  chance  at 
those  fellowships,  because  they  are  too 
tightly  controlled  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  In  a  few  institutions. 

But  laying  that  argument  aside  as  ir- 
relevant, what  do  we  Intend  to  do?  If 
we  take  this  step,  never  more  can  we 
say  that  the  United  States  Is  not  bound 
to  support  every  institution  of  higher 
"learning  In  this  coimtry,  not  only  by 
way  of  teachers,  not  only  by  way  of  as- 
sistance in  the  science  class,  and  assist- 
ance In  languages,  but  also  by  way  of 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. When  we  give  a  grant  to  construct 
a  building,  and  that  building  then  be- 
comes the  property  of  a  private  institu- 
tion, particularly  if  that  private  insti- 
tution happens  to  be  a  church,  no  matter 
which  church,  even  if  It  were  my  own. 
I  believe  we  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

I  would  much  rather  face  this  Issue 
directly,  with  an  effort  to  repeal  the  first 
amendment  In  part,  to  see  If  the  people 
of  America.  If  they  had  an  opportunity, 
would  favor  the  repeal  of  the  first 
amendment  even  in  part  I  think  we 
would  be  astounded  at  the  groxmd  swell 
that  would  come  from  every  comer  of 
this  country  sasrlng,  "Do  not  repeal  the 
first  amendment  In  pari." 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  as  a  lawyer,  of 
the  so-called  weaknesses  In  the  Ervln- 
Cooper  amendment.  I  voted  for  it.  I 
would  vote  for  it  again  because,  even 
with  thoee  weaknesses,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  this  step,  where  we  are  dab- 
bling— and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
with  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  cannot  afford  to  send  this 
bill  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
without  the  Ervln-Cooper  amendment, 
and  not  give  to  some  man  or  woman  In 
the  country  the  oK>ortunlty  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Coiort  and  say,  "I  believe  this 
Is  unconstitutional." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  explained  very  well  the  other 
day  how  the  Interest  of  a  single  individ- 
ual Is  de  minimis,  an  interest  that  is  so 
small  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
permit  him  to  bring  an  action  in  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  fact  Is  that  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  do  it.  Perhaps 
there  are  waysf  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment, but  one  thing  we  miist  not  do;  we 
must  not  yield  on  the  basic  point  that 
anyone  In  this  country  has  the  right  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  this  particu- 
lar bill.  It  is  particularly  so  because  we 
go  along  with  the  rationalization  that. 


perhaps,  having  done  something  before, 
we  should  do  it  again;  that  perhaps  hav- 
ing done  something  that  should  not  have 
been  done  before,  we  should  do  it  again. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  do  not  have  an 
interest  in  education.  I  have  had  such 
an  interest  all  my  life.  I  have  voted  for 
such  measures.  I  was  the  coauthor  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
some  provisions  were  my  own,  particu- 
larly the  language  provisions.  But  be- 
cause to  me  the  bill  is  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution— 
that  Is  the  way  I  Interpret  It.  although 
others  may  have  different  views — I  dW 
not  feel  I  would  be  living  up  to  my  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  office  In  which  my 
people  have  placed  me  when  they  sent 
me  here  if  I  voted  for  the  measure. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  can  appreciate  the 
poslUon  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  flna|  passage  of  the 
bill.  We  were  opposed  on  the  Prouty 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  on  the  Ervln- 
Cooper  amendents  to  the  bill.  It  Is  to  be 
expected  that  we  will  differ  on  final 
passage. 

I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HumphrxyJ. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DR.  KURT 
GEORG     KIESINGER,^  PRESIDENT 
OP    THE    BUNDESRAT.    FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC     OF     GERMANY.     AND 
OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  we 
are  privileged  to  have  with  us  today  Dr. 
Kurt  Georg  Bllesinger.  President  of  the 
Bimdesrat,   Federal    Republic    of   Ger- 
many. 

Before  I  proceed  further.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Ambasador  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  His 
Excellency  Helnrlch  Knappsteln;  Mr. 
Georg  von  Lillenfeld.  Minister;  Mr. 
Friedrlch  Ruth.  Second  Secretary;  and 
Dr.  Otto  Rundel,  personal  aid  to  Dr. 
Kleslnger.  who  are  present  with  him. 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  while 
these  distingiiished  visitors  are  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  United  States 
Is  honored  to  have  with  us  today  Dr. 
Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger,  President  of  the 
Bundesrat  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  which  is  the  Upper  House  of 
West  Germany,  as  well  as  the  other  gen- 
tlemen I  have  named.  Dr.  Kleslnger  win 
be  with  us  for  some  time,  to  meet  with 
ofOcials  of  our  Government,  and  to  deliver 
lectures  at  leading  universities  on  the 
subject  of  "Germany,  After  the  Adenauer 
Era."  V 

Dr.  Kleslnger  Is  a  member  of  the  Bun- 
desrat by  virtue  of  his  elected  office  as 
Minister  President  of  Baden-Wuerttem- 
berg,  a  state  In  southwest  Germany.  He 
Is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing officials  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. 

We  are  honored  to  have  him  with  us. 
and  wa  look  with  great  honor,  respect, 
and  pride  ujpon  the  close  allijEmce  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

I  need  not  say  what  an  Important  and 
vigorous  role  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  played  in  building  a  strong 
home  for  freedom  in  Western  Europe. 
The  West  German  participation  In  NATO 
and  in  other  European  organizations 
such  as  the  Cotuicil  of  Europe  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  military  and  democratic 
resources  on  the  side  of  the  West.  We 
are  proiid  to  be  allied  with  West  Ger- 
many In  furthering  this  great  cause. 

I  should  like  to  present  to  our  col- 
leagues Dr.  Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger,  who 
has  been  with  us  In  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well  as  his 
personal  aid.  Dr.  Otto  Rundel;  his  Ex- 
cellency Helnrlch  Knappsteln,  Ambas- 
sador; Mr.  Georg  von  Lillenfeld.  Minis- 
ter; and  Mr.  Friedrlch  Ruth,  Second  Sec- 
retary. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Dr.  Kleslnger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
BioGKAPHT  or  Ds.  Ktrar  Oxokg  KnsiNan 

Dr.  Kleslnger  1b  Mlnliter  President  of  the 
state  of  Baden -Wuerttemberg.  Currently  be 
\a  serving  as  the  President  of  the  Bundesrat, 
the  Upper  House  of  the  German  Parliament. 

Dr.  Kleslnger  was  bom  on  April  6,  1904.  In 
Rbln^n.  a  town  in  the  southern  state  ot 
Wuerttemberg.  He  studied  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  law  at  the  universities  of  Tueb- 
Ingen  and  Berlin.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  In  1934  and  practiced  law  In  Berlin. 
During  the  war  he  served  In  the  Oennan 
Foreign  Offloe. 

In  1947  be  resxuned  the  practice  of  law  in 
Tueblngen.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  ChrlsUan  Democratic  Party 
and  was  elected  to  the  Bundestag  in  1949  tn 
the  first  general  election  held  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oennany.  He  was  reelected  In 
1953  knd  19S7. 

Prom  1964  to  1966  Dr.  Kleslnger  was 
chairman  of  the  Bundestag  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  From  1950  to  1966  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  In  1968  Dr.  Kleslnger  was 
elected  Minister  President  of  the  state  of 
Baden- Wuerttemberg,  by  th«  state's  parlia- 
ment. 

Dr.  Kleslnger  has  studied  and  lectured  in 
the  United  States  and  is  fiuent  in  Kngllsh. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  His 
daughter,  Viola,  Is  currently  studying  at 
Georgetown  University. 


ASSISTANCE  TO   INSTITUTIONS  OP 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  Instruction,  rehabilitation 
or  Improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  ftw^Ultles  In  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  because  It  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.    The  bill  ought  to  be  en- 


UUed  "An  act  to  give  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  United  States  access 
to  the  public  purse." 

I  maintain  that  that  is  the  inevitaUe 
result  of  the  bill.  There  is  really  noth- 
ing except  bpservice  paid  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  the  proposition  that 
tax  moneys  carmot  be  used  to  finance 
religious  institutions.  That  is  true  be- 
cause under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  any 
building  erected  in  part  with  loans  to  a 
religious  college  or  university  can  be  used 
from  the  beginning  for  any  purpose 
which  that  religious  college  or  university 
sees  fit  to  put  It.  And  any  building  con- 
structed in  part  with  grants  for  the 
benefit  of  any  religious  college  or  uni- 
versity can  be  used  for  any  purpose  the 
college  or  university  sees  fit  to  put  it  to 
after  the  expiration  of  20  srears. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  in  case  after  case 
that  tax  moneys  cannot  be  used  to  sup- 
port religious  Institutions,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  bill  does.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  in  several 
cases  that  tax  moneys  cannot  be  used  to 
aid  all  religious  institutions. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of  tax 
money  to  enable  religious  colleges  and 
universities  to  acquire  fee  simple  title  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  completed  its  work,  Berjamin 
Franklin  said,  "We  have  given  you  a 
republic.  If  you  can  keep  it." 

TTie  only  reason  why  the  Republic 
has  endured  thus  far  is  that  most  Ameri- 
cans in  public  positions  have  seen  fit  to 
adhere  to  constitutional  principles.  We 
have  before  us  a  bill  which  does  violence 
to  constitutional  principles.  It  gives  re- 
Ugious  denominations  access  to  the  pub- 
lic purse  in  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  surprising  enough  to  me.  as  a 
Member  of  a  body  whose  Members  are 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  Is  even  more  sur- 
prising to  me  to  be  told  that  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  might  wish  to  nail  the 
courthouse  door  shut,  and  not  allow 
American  cltizeivs  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  In  the  courts. 

Congress  caruiot  possibly  Justify  deny- 
ing the  people  of  America  access  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  obtain  an  adjudication 
on  whether  or  not  Congress  has  exceeded 
the  powers  It  has  under  the  Constitution. 
by  passing  a  bill  of  this  character. 

I  trust  that  the  conferees  will  keep  In 
the  bill  the  amendment  which  makes  it 
certain  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  find  out  whether  Congress  is 
exceeding  Its  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  nullifying  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  doing  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  was  a  sinful  and  tyraimical  act;  that 
is.  compelling  men  to  make  contributions 
of  tax  moneys  for  the  propagation  of 
religious  doctrines  which  they  disbelieve 

When  we  add  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  voted  for  the  Cooper-Ervln 
amendment,  and  those  who  were  paired 
In  favor  of  the  I  amendment,  and  those 
who  gave  me  their  private  assurances 
that  they  favored  it,  but  who  were  absent 
and  not  recorded  on  the  final  vote,  we 
find  that  there  were  approximately  82 


Members  of  the  Senate  who  favored  the 
amendment  according  to  the  votes,  pairs, 
and  assurances. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
because  it  gives  to  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  this  coimtry  access  to  the 
public  purse  in  a  wholesale  fashion  in 
violation  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
retention  of  the  Cooper-Ervln  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
obtain  a  Judicial  determination  whether 
Congress  is  exceeding  its  powers  under 
the  Constitution.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
manifest  their  devotion  to  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  clearly  contem- 
plates that  controversies  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Federal  courts  and  sustain  the 
position  the  Senate  took  in  connection 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  r^nainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  pending 
measure  on  three  grounds.  First,  if  the 
plan  is  adopted.  It  will  destroy  the  in- 
centive of  private  philanthropists  and 
State  and  local  governments  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  which  confronts 
them. 

The  record  is  clear  that  vacancies  ex- 
ist In  countless  universities,  which  can 
accommodate  our  youth  who  want  to  at- 
tend an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Several  years  ago  a  study  was  made 
of  the  subject  of  facilities.  The  record 
shows  that  the  facilities  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  throughout 
the  country  were  used  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  available  time.  We  know 
that  throughout  the  past  the  problem 
of  educating  our  children  In  public 
schools  and  in  institutions  of  higher 
leariiing  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments,  with  the 
aid  of  individuals  and  foundations  which 
were  willing  to  contribute  their  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  system. 

First,  as  I  have  already  stated,  with 
the  Federal  Government  entering  the 
field  of  financing,  all  Incentive  for  local 
and  State  governments  and  IndlYlduals 
to  solve  the  problem  will  be  destroyed. 

In  Ohio  there  Is  on  the  ballot  a  bond 
Issue  of  $250  million,  $175  million  of 
which  would  be  used  to  finance  the  pro- 
vision of  equipment  and  new  buildings. 
The  moment  the  National  Government 
enters  this  field,  It  might  as  well  be  writ- 
ten In  black,  bold  tgpc,  that  the  efforts 
of  local  and  State  governments  and  pri- 
vate Individuals  In  solving  the  problem 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Second,  I  will  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing measure  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  are  steeped  in  the  mire  of  a 
national  debt  of  more  than  $300  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ttie  debt.  Instead  of 
having  decreased  after  Worid  War  n, 
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u  It  has  in  the  past,  following  wan. 
today  la  $35  billion  more  than  It  was 
In  1946.  Those  who  advocate  spending 
at  no  time  make  mention  of  how  the 
spending  should  be  financed.  If  any- 
thing, they  aggravate  the  problem  by 
recommending  less  revenue  and  in- 
creased spending.  This  year  our  deficit 
will  be  approximately  $8  billion. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  deficit  will 
continue  into  the  next  3  years.  On  that 
basis  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Finally,  in  my  Judgment  the  bill 
should  not  be  passed  because  it  would 
destroy  the  traditional  method  of  State 
and  community  support  without  a  new 
Federal  subsidy. 

The  argument  is  made  that  a  large 
number  of  facilities  will  be  requined  in 
order  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
next  10-year  period  in  such  numbers  as 
definitely  to  require  facilities  which  can- 
not be  financed  by  the  local  and  State 
governments. 

In  1955,  while  I  was  Governor  of  Ohio. 
President  Eisenhower  called  a  national 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  adequacy  of  the  facilities  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  was  then  argued  that 
unless  the  Federal  Government  came  to 
the  aid  of  local  governments,  the  public 
school  system  would  fail.  It  is  now 
1963.  Eight  years  have  passed.  Instead 
of  looking  prospectively,  we  can  look 
retrospectively  to  see  what  the  facts  are. 
Every  argument  made  in  1955  with  re- 
gard to  the  only  method  of  solving  the 
public  school  problem  has  been  refuted 
by  the  facts.  If  the  words  spoken  in 
1955  were  true,  there  would  have  been 
a  complete  collapse  of  the  public  school 
system  by  today. 

Eight  years  have  passed.  No  bill  has 
bean  passed  to  provide  the  subsidies  then 
recommended.  Yet  the  problem  has 
been  solved  In  substantial  degree. 

Of  course,  the  program  now  under 
consideration  has  an  appeal  to  many 
persons.  It  has  an  appeal  to  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  But  the  course  that  has  been 
followed  In  the  last  15  years  has  been: 
"Tell  them  the  Federal  Government  will 
give  them  something  for  nothing,  and 
they  will  take  it."  That  Is  what  we  shall 
be  doing  by  passing  the  bill. 

For  the  three  reasons  I  have  enumer- 
ated, I  shall  vote  against  the  measure. 

Finally,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a 
legitimate  effort  will  be  made  to  insure 
that  a  taxpayer  who  believes  that  his 
constitutional  rights  have  been  violated 
will  be  enabled  to  enter  any  of  the  court- 
houses of  our  country  and  have  a  hear- 
ing on  his  complaint. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mobsk]  has 
been  a  teacher  of  law.  I  am  sure  that 
if  there  is  one  principle  that  stands  out 
in  law,  especially  in  our  democracy,  it  is 
that  no  citizen,  regardless  of  how  rich  or 
how  poor  he  may  be.  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  his  complaint  heard  by  a 


duly  constituted  Judicial  tribunal.  No 
blacker  day,  no  graver  cloud  could  faU 
upon  our  system  of  jurisprudence  than 
to  have  It  said  that  Congress  ingeniously 
and  cleverly  concocted  a  scheme  to  bar  a 
citizen  from  going  into  court  and  asking 
for  an  adjudication  of  a  complaint  which 
he  believed  he  had. 

I  am  now  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
proposition  that  this  is  a  controversial 
Issue;  but  I  believe  a  citizen  should  have 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  court. 

Mr.  BilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  much  interest,  as  al- 
ways, to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  However.  I  do  not  like  the  use  of 
the  words  which  were  contained  in  his 
last  statement  relative  to  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  Members  of  this  body. 
I  assure  him.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
ErvinJ.  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopbr] 
th&t  the  first  thing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  told  me,  as  soon 
as  the  Ervin-Cooper  amendment  had 
been  adopted,  was  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  Senate  having  spoken  its 
mind,  he  would  do  his  very  best  to  retain 
the  amendment  in  conference,  even 
though  he  personally  opposed  it.  The 
Record  ought  to  be  clear,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Intent  and  Integrity  of  Sena- 
tors, that  there  should  be  no  question 
about  their  doing  their  duty. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  support,  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  what  the  distingiilshed 
majority  leader  has  said.  I  was  a  con- 
feree on  the  last  higher  education  bill. 
If  the  Senate  so  wills,  I  shall  be  a  con- 
feree on  this  bill. 

In  my  main  speech,  in  which  I  ana- 
lyzed my  reasons  for  supporting  the  bill, 
I  made  clear  what  I  considered  to  be  my 
duty.  The  Senate  having  adopted  the 
Ervin-Cooper  amendment,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  conferees  to  do  their  utmost  to 
siistain  the  Senate  in  this  very  Important 
vote.  As  a  conferee,  I  shall  proceed  in 
precisely  that  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  have  explained  my  position.  Every 
Senator  knows  that  we  cannot  go  to 
conference  and  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
conference.  We  must  do  our  utmost 
to  bring  back  as  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  Senate  version  as  we  can.  I  want 
to  bring  back  the  backbone  of  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  have  proposed. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi] 
has  raised  a  question  about  the  nonpro- 
tectlon  of  the  taxpayers  luider  the  Er- 
vin-Cooper amendment,  with  respect  to 
frivoloxisness. 

There  Is  great  merit  in  that  conten- 
tion. The  conferees  will  do  everything 
possible  to  retain  the  main  objectives 
sought  by  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. But  I  thought  it  only  ethical 
and  proper  for  me  to  say — and  I  re- 


peat It  now— that  I  shall  not  go  to  con- 
ference under  any  mandate  that  would 
restrict  my  right  to  negotiate  to  get  the 
best  bill  from  the  conference,  even 
though  It  might  mean  s^me  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  basic  l)elief  in  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr. 
Hill]  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  [Mr.  Morse] 
would  reaffirm  that  perhaps  no  member 
of  the  committee  has  been  more  con- 
cerned over  this  vital  issue  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  now  urges  the  passage  of  the  ' 
pending  bill. 

However,  I  feel  that  in  the  measure 
now  before  us,  no  violence  is  done  to 
the  Constitution  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
first  amendment.  I  realize  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  a  con- 
viction which  varies  within  the  member- 
ship of  this  body.  My  correspondence 
from  back  home  refiects  dissent  and  ap- 
proval. So  this  Is  a  difficult  determina- 
tion for  me  to  make.  But  I  shall  support 
the  measure,  believing  it  to  l)e  in  the 
public  interest  and  commensurate  to  that 
degree — I  use  the  expression  "that  de- 
gree"— which  I  feel  does  no  violation  to 
my  basic  belief  in  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  My  ap- 
proval is  not  predicated  on  what  vote  Is 
the  expedient  vote.  My  action  squares 
with  my  conscience. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

X7KGKNT  NKKD  FOR  CX>LI.KOX  PACILnTKS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
began  debating  HJl.  6143.  to  assist  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
academic  facilities,  there  has  come  to  my 
attention  a  pertinent  article  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  October  12,  1963,  by 
William  W.  Lutz.  This  article  cites 
chapter  and  verse  the  need  of  the  Michi- 
gan small  colleges  and  universities  for 
this  very  type  of  assistance. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  conclud- 
ing sentences,  to  the  effect  that  these 
colleges  "have  been  crowding  additional 
students  into  existent  facilities  for  so 
long  that  they  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  line.  None  expects  a  miracle  to  cor- 
rect the  system.  But  they  worry  that 
crowding  may  adversely  affect  quality." 

This  reporter  found  a  crisis  in  the 
higher  education  situation  in  Michigan, 
which  the  bill  before  us  could  help  al- 
leviate. As  I  urged  in  debate  last  week, 
I  hope  we  will  pass  it  in  a  form  that  will 
have  maxlmimi  likelihood  of  reaching 
the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Detroit 
News  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Oot.  la,  106S] 

Pao     Mors    Orowimo    PAXifs:     Mzchioam'r 

Small  Oollcobs  Buloimo 

(KBiroB'a  NoTS. — A  new  era  hae  arrived  for 
Michigan's    former    teachers    colleges,    now 
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sizable  unlversttlec.  Asd  the  growth  oon- 
Unues,  Detroit  News  Reixirter  WUllam  W. 
Lutz  says  In  the  seventh  article  of  his  series 
on  "Michigan's  Crisis  in  Higher  Xducatlon.") 
(By  wmiam  W.  Lute) 

Michigan's  small  public  ccdleges  and  uni- 
versities— now  as  big  as  the  major  universl- 
Ues  were  a  few  years  ago— see  no  end  to 
their  growing  pains. 

Even  In  this  year  of  comparative  quiet 
before  the  1964-65  enroUee  storm,  many 
classrooms  overflow  and,  at  some  schools, 
three  students  are  housed  In  i  rooms  btdlt 
for  two. 

Laboratories  and  llbar&rles  are  taxed  be- 
yond long-established  Umlts. 

KZPBCT  BBCOn   BOOST 

None  care  to  look  past  1966  when  the  en- 
rollment crisis  wlU  wonen  because  at  an 
Increased  wartime  birthrate.  By  1970.  state- 
wide enrollments  tire  ejtpected  to  total  318,- 
000.  The  unofflctal  count  this  fall  was  193,000 

Population  Increases,  pins  an  Increasing 
desire  of  high  schoolers  to  go  to  college,  are 
expected  to  keep  enrollnvents  high  thereafter. 

The  greatest  enrollment  rurprlse  of  the 
fail  fell  upon  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
Sit  Tpellantl,  a  school  racked  much  of  last 
year  by  administrative  oontroverslea. 

sraviNO  riNAL  tkar 

Eastern,  with  Its  president,  Eugene  B. 
Elliott,  serving  out  a  lameduck  final  year 
at  the  State  Board  of  Education's  ultimatum, 
boosted  Its  enrollment  by  1300  to  7,300. 

Western  Michigan  University  at  Kalama- 
loo  Increased  It  stxideat  body  by  900 — ^to 
13,000.  It  Is  the  largest  of  the  State's  quar- 
tet of  universities  that  were  founded  origi- 
nally as  regional  teacher  colleges. 

Northern  Michigan  University  at  Mar- 
qxiette  moved  Its  enroltanent  from  3.000  to 
8.600.  a  large  Increase  Ibr  a  school  which 
drsMTt  78  percent  of  Its  student  body  from 
Its  Unmedlate  surroundings  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

FERRIS  ROLLS  TTP 

Central  Michigan  University  at  Mount 
Pleasant  pxished  Its  total  to  6.500. 

Perrts  State  College,  olTerlng  a  broad  pro- 
gram that  especially  attracts  the  technically 
nUnded.  bloomed  to  4,976,  an  Increase  of 
660. 

Orand  VaUey  SUte  CoUege.  Grand  Baplds. 
opened  the  doors  of  Ita  first  bnUdlng  to  a 
freshman  class  of  236.  The  class  was  fiUed 
a  weeks  ahead  of  actual  registration. 

SAT  FUNDS  LAO 

All  but  Orand  VaUey  complain,  as  they 
have  for  several  years,  that  State  appropria- 
tions lag  behind  actual  need  and  do  not  pro- 
vide funds  to  build  against  the  day  when 
campuses  will  be  Januned  even  more. 

By  lengthening  the  school  day,  enlarging 
class  sizes,  and  doubling  up.  all  the  schools 
say  they  can  "make  do"  for  another  year, 
aided  by  construction  underway. 

"But.  we  are  packed  like  sardines."  says 
James  W.  Miller.  WMU  president. 

An  education  buUdlng,  costing  $3,600,000, 
will  provide  more  office  and  classroom  space 
but  It  wont  be  completed  for  a  year. 

Pour  residence  halls,  costing  $6  million, 
also  are  going  up. 

Coming  are  a  $2  million  addition  to  the 
student  center  and  a  ♦l.TDO.OOO  extension  to 
the  fleldhousa.  i 

ARK    rOa    PSI^DDfCR 

Only  the  education  bxilldlng  required  a 
State  appropriation.  The  others  are  being 
financed  through  self-liquidating  bonds. 
Of  coarse,  all  the  buildings  create  an  expan- 
•lon  which  eventually  will  show  up  In  re- 
quests for  a  larger  operating  fund. 

-We  are  asking  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers to  practice  patience,"  Miller  says. 

But  even  when  the  buildings  are  oompleted, 
they  will  ease  crowding  ooly  for  a  short 
time. 


KM0  expects  aome  relief  ffeom  a  residence 
hall  under  eonstraetlon  and  a  seoond  soon 
to  be  started.    Both  will  be  aaU-Uquklating. 

STBTTCTUmES   D*    FUTURR 

Elliott  says  the  school  for  yean  has  needed 
a  fine  arts  and  industrial  building  and  addi- 
tions to  a  library  and  student  union. 

This  year  it  received  planning  money,  but 
the  struct\ires  are  sometime  in  tite  future. 

Elliott  asserts  present  EMU  residence  halls 
are  operating  "at  a  i8  j)ercent  overload." 
Many  students  are  rooming  In  houses  near 
the  university. 

"Students  tolerate  crowded  claaaes  and  labs 
because  they  have  no  choice."  he  comments. 
"If  they  could  go  somewhere  else,  more  com- 
fortably, they  would." 

vmLDvxGa  ocxtsQ  vr 

New  construction  also  Is  continuing  at 
Central  Michigan  where  a  State  financed 
$2,750,000  science  building  Is  underway,  to  be 
ready  next  fall. 

Two  residence  halls  and  a  married  students 
complex — both  self -amortizing — also  are  be- 
ing built. 

CMU  has  added  two  "poet  sessions"  to  its 
two-sem^ter  ciurlciilimu  which  will  allow 
students  to  acquire  up  to  10-credlt  hours 
dxu'ing  the  s\immer. 

Enrollment  Is  expected  to  rise  to  10,000 
by  1970. 

^  KirU   KXPaNDHfO 

Northern  Michigan  University  also  has 
been  expanding.  Under  construction  are  a 
residence  hall  and  food  center,  both  to  be 
ccMnpleted  next  September.  An  addition  to 
the  school's  university  center  will  open  In 
January. 

The  school  recently  occupied  a  new  fine 
and  practical  arts  building,  costing  taxpayers 
$2,600,000.  It  marked  the  first  classroom 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  campus  since 
1915.  according  to  Edgar  L.  Harden,  presi- 
dent. 

But  the  school  still  needs  a  science  buUd- 
lng, a  new  heating  plant  and  additional 
library  facilities.  Some  840  students  are  be- 
ing boarded  In  private  homes.  Harden  says. 

SEEK    TRADE    BtnLOZNO 

Perrls  is  expanding  with  two  self -financed 
residence  halls  and  a  $1,750,000  State  appro- 
priated health  and  physical  education  center. 
part  of  which  will  open  In  December.  A 
trade  technical  building  Is  sought  so  that 
the  school  can  acoept  a  larger  enrollment  In 
this  area. 

"We  are  at  capacity  now,"  rep»orts  Victor  P. 
Spathelf.  president.  "We  tugged  and  pulled 
to  get  in  this  fall's  added  enrollment. 

"Next  year  the  pressiire  will  be  greater,  birt 
the  stretch  Is  all  gone — we  wont  be  able  to 
do  anything  about  It." 

nVB    RX7TTDRED    OK    WAmNO    LIST 

Perrls  this  fall  twned  away  hundreds  of 
students,  but  kept  600  on  a  waiting  list  to  fill 
places  vacated  by  dropouts  at  midterm. 

In  the  last  12  years  Perrls  has  added  4,000 
to  Its  enroUment.  In  1961  It  was  a  school 
of  only  776. 

Each  school's  problems  vary,  necessarily, 
but  most  administrators  declare  they  have 
been  crowding  additional  students  Into  ex- 
istent facilities  for  so  long  that  they  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

None  expects  a  miracle  to  correct  tike  sys- 
tem. But  they  worry  that  crowding  may 
adversely  affect  quality. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HxtmprrktI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  In  light  of  the  demands  which 
the  Nation  faces  for  expanded  facilities 
for  higher  education  and  for  more  tech- 
nical schools,  this  legislation  is  urgently 
necessary.    I  support  this  bill  and  am 


proud  to  be  a  oosponsor  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  fulfill  the  nMm^  par- 
poses  and  objectives. 

On  October  8. 1  had  placed  in  the  Rkc- 
o«D,  tables  of  "Payments  to  States  and 
Individuals  Under  Selected  Programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  Rela41ng  to 
Education,  193ft-63  Fiscal  Years." 
Among  other  things,  those  tables  showed 
that  currently  we  are  spending  at  less 
than  our  25 -year  average  for  education 
compared  to  the  gross  national  product, 
the  national  budget,  or  the  number  of 
people  educated-  At  a  time  when  edu- 
cated, informed  citizens  are  imquestion- 
ably  our  most  vital  national  resource,  the 
facts  Indicate  that  we  have  not  been  alert 
to  our  responsibilities. 

At  some  appropriate  occasion  I  wish  to 
put  some  flesh  and  blood  on  those  fig- 
ures I  presented,  in  order  to  indicate 
more  fully  some  of  the  economic  and 
human  values  we  have  been  reaping 
from  our  investments  In  education.  At 
this  time,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasize: 

First.  That  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  In  education  is  a  well- 
established  principle. 

Second.  In  terms  of  benefits  to  the 
Na<;k)n,  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  wucation  should  be  seen  as  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  expense. 

Third.  Federal  participation  has  not 
had  any  ol  the  stultifying  effect  of  con- 
trol in  education.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  freedom,  and  a 
protection  to  a  diversified  system  of 
education. 

Fourth.  The  extraordinary  demands 
on  educaticm  in  the  decade  ahead  of  us. 
cannot  be  met  by  State-local-private 
sources  alone. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  responsibility,  long 
recognized  and  established  in  principle, 
hai^NQhiefly  been  exercised  in  times  of 
educational  crisis.  I  urge  that  we  look 
ahead  with  planning  and  foresight  to 
avoid  crlgps  in  the  future. 

DOES  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMXMT  HAVE  A 
\        RESPOirSISILITTT 

The  quMtlon  of  whether  the  Federal 
Govemmeot  should  participate  In  edu- 
cational sik)port.  or  if  it  has  any  respon- 
sibility w^  answered  100  years  ago  by 
the  passjkge  of  the  first  Morrill  Act.  The 
anyw'er  xhen  was  "yes"  and  that  afllrma- 
tion  has  been  reiterated  time  and  again. 
That  legislation  started  the  land -grant 
colleges.  Today  these  88  colleges  and 
universities  enroll  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  college  enrollment  in 
the  United  States,  although  they  consti- 
tute only  one-thirtieth  ofuhe  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  this  century  we  have  recognized  a 
Federal  responsibility  in  the  support  ot 
vocational  education- by  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Oeorge- 
Barden  Act.  Since  World  War  n  a  va- 
riety of  special  needs  have  elicited  Fed- 
eral help  as  a  necessary  component. 

VMifRRaimR  AND  THR  OOV^tNMXNT 

The  Government  relies  on  the  univer- 
sities to  do  ttiose  things  which  cannot 
be  done  by  Government  personnel  in 
Government  faciUtleB.  It  turns  to  the 
imiversitles  for  basic  research  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  The  remarkable  compe- 
tence of  American  agriculture  is  due  in 
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no  flnall  p«ri  to  this  research,  experl- 
mentatlop.  and  extension  work  of  the 
unlrersltles.  The  Federal  Ooyemment, 
however,  has  had  to  tarn  to  the  tinlver- 
sltlee  In  many  other  fields :  defense,  medi- 
cine, public  health,  to  name  a  few.  To- 
day It  Is  for  the  conquest  of  space.  To- 
morrow our  concerns  may  reach  beyond 
the  stars. 

nar%nM  o»  BmcATiowAL  amgrujon 

In  all  these  ways,  the  Qovemment  has 
a  tremendous  Investment  In  education. 
Howerer,  there  has  been  a  dollars- and- 
cents  return  of  impressive  proportions. 
A  publication  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  summarized  one  economic  study  as 
indicating  that  24  percent  of  the  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  from  1929  to 
1957.  and  44  percent  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction per  worker,  could  be  attributed 
to  the  higher  level  of  education  In  the 
labor  force.  In  addition,  it  was  reported. 
Increased  knowledge  and  its  application 
accounted  for  another  17  percent  of  the 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product, 
and  31  percent  of  the  rise  in  the  output 
per  employee. 

The  publicaticm  states: 

Tb«  record  showi  that  the  growth  In  the 
gross  national  product  reeiiltlng  from  edu- 
cation has  been  sufficient  to  cover  much  of 
the  cost  Qt  our  school  system  despite  the 
rapid  rise  in  enrollment  and  expenditures. 
Thus,  year-for-year.  as  well  as  over  time,  a 
large  part  at  the  expenditure  on  education 
Is  sett -financed. 

They  are  speaking  of  the  total  expend- 
itures for  education  at  all  levels.  The 
Federal  amounts  spent  are  an  extremely 
small  part  of  total  costs.  In  fact,  the 
total  is  less  than  4  percent. 

National  defense  and  security,  national 
health,  and  national  economic  growth 
are  a  direct  rejection  of  the  skills  and 
resources  developed  by  our  schools.  No- 
where have  we  gotten  so  much  for 
so  little  cost  Here  is  the  ultimate  line 
of  defense  for  our  country. 

IB  THXEZ  miBUI.  CONTaOLt 

Nor  has  there  been,  in  the  long  and 
happy  history  of  this  Federal-educa- 
tional partnership,  any  hint  of  Federal 
control  The  bogey  is  continually 
raised,  but  never  with  evidence. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  ccA- 
leges  which  the  Federal  Government 
subsidized  100  years  ago  and  ever  since, 
had  a  specific  purpose.  How  to  imple- 
ment this  purpose,  interference  with  sub- 
ject matter  or  teaching  methods,  has 
never  remotely  been  involved.  The  ex- 
perimental stations  and  extension  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  participated  with  the  land- 
grant  schools,  have  been  free  to  initiate 
and  carry  out  any  research  deemed  nec- 
essary. The  10,000  coiinty  agents  and 
home  demonstrators  in  3,000  counties  in 
America  are  as  free  as  the  individuals 
they  work  with. 

President  Pusey  of  Harvard  reported 
his  view,  and  that  of  all  of  the  university 
presidents  who  participated  with  him  in 
the  Carnegie  report,  that  the  Federal 
participation  in  education  did  not  imply 
control. 

How  free  Is  a  scientist  If  he  does  not 
have  equipment  and  facilities  with  whl^ 
to  do  research?  How  free  is  a  college 
to  do  a  good  Job  In  langxiage  training  if 


It  cannot  afford  laboratories  and  modem 
equipment?  How  free  is  an  able  student 
to  get  into  college  if  there  Is  no  dormi- 
tory there  to  house  him,  teachers  to 
teach  him.  or  classrooms  to  study  in? 

Not  only  has  the  heavy  hand  of  con- 
trol upon  thought  or  academic  disci- 
pline never  been  present,  not  only  has 
freedom  of  opportunity  been  an  out- 
standing hallmark  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, but  the  strength  of  the  diversity 
of  our  higher  educational  system  has 
been  reinforced. 

'  PUBLIC     AWD     nUVATS     COLLXOXS 

In  the  history  of  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education.  Congress  has  not  drawn  a  line 
between  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  beginning.  Brown. 
Yale.  Cornell,  Rutgers,  and  other  schools 
of  a  private  nature — some  denomina- 
tional and  some  not — were  given  grants. 
Today,  of  the  100  universities  which  re- 
ceive 90  percent  of  all  Federal  research 
funds,  55  are  public,  and  45  are  private. 
In  the  top  10  universities  receiving  38 
percent  of  the  funds,  the  division  is 
even — 5  to  5.  The  ratio  of  private  to 
public  institutions  in  the  United  States 
is  almost  2  to  1.  Despite  the  number  of 
private  institutions,  the  ratio  of  students 
in  private  as  opposed  to  public  institu- 
tions has  declined  from  one-half  to  less 
than  one-third  in  the  past  20  years.  This 
trend  will  continue,  but  it  would  be  ac- 
celerated if  private  schools  are  excluded 
from  our  consideration. 

It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  will  have  to 
spend  approximately  $10  billion  annually 
for  educational  and  general  purposes  by 
1970.  This  compares  to  a  rate  of  $3.7 
bilUon  In  1957-58.  of  which  $1.2  billion 
came  from  State  and  local  sources. 
Their  amount  of  support  might  go  to  $3 
billion  or.  by  virtue  of  Herculean  effort, 
to  $6  billion.  They  simply  cannot  carry 
the  total  load. 

States,  in  all  but  several  instances,  are 
heavily  committed  to  their  State  insti- 
tutions. Increases  from  the  States  will 
go  almost  entirely  to  those  public  Insti- 
tutions. On  the  other  hand,  only  a 
handful  of  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  the  endowment  resources  to 
hope  to  keep  up.  Given  the  total  State 
debt  which  Is  much  more  significant  than 
that  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
limited  sources  of  fimds  for  private  in- 
stitutions, not  only  is  it  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  State-local  effort  to  stay  even, 
but  higher  education  will  lose  ground 
unless  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  discharge  its  responsibility. 

OXAMTS  AITDXO&MS 

A  Federal  program  of  adding  match- 
ing grants  to  loans  for  facilities  is  an 
important  stimulus  to  funds  from  other 
sources.  The  Federal  loan  program  to 
colleges  has  worked  magnificently.  Since 
1950.  some  900  colleges  and  universities, 
enrolling  85  percent  of  the  college  stu- 
dent population  have  received  housing 
loans.  Never  in  the  program's  history 
has  there  been  a  default  on  a  loan,  and 
interest  payments  by  the  participating 
institutions  in  1962  exceeded  by  $2.5  mil- 
lion the  interest  the  Government  paid 
for  outstanding  loans. 

Tremendous  as  the  reoord  is.  the 
crushing  needs  of  the  tidal  wave  of  stu- 


dents coming  in  demand  accomplishing 
more  than  can  be  done  by  the  loan  route 
alone. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  modest  in 
its  provisions.  It  does  not  begin  to  have 
either  the  imagination  or  the  courage 
shown  by  the  Congress  in  1862  when  they 
made  a  response  as  big  as  the  need  they 
were  trying  to  serve.  The  Nation  was 
then  tearing  Itself  apart.  It  was  nearly 
bankrupt.  The  Congrese  could  have 
taken  the  attitude  of  holding  public 
lands,  and  speculating  in  values  with  a 
hope  of  balancing  the  budget.  Let  lu 
give  thanks  that  they  did  not.  Let  us 
have  something  of  their  vision.  The 
costs  we  bear  now  will  be  as  nothing 
,  compared  to  the  penalties  of  neglect. 

■•UCATION  AKO  CaiBIS 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  It  is  time  to 
stop  legislating  for  education  only  under 
the  impetus  of  crisis.  It  is  time  we  took 
a  long  look  ahead,  surveyed  the  total 
need,  suiticlpated  developments,  and 
formed  an  understanding  of  the  contin- 
uing Federal  role  in  a  balanced,  overall 
program. 

The  dates  of  major  legislation  in  edu- 
cation in  this  century,  tell  the  story  of 
acting  under  crisis.  In  1917  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  responded  to  the  spur  of 
wartime  needs.  The  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
after  World  War  n  did  likewise.  It  Is 
generally  conceded  that  the  Russian 
"Sputnik"  Jarred  us  into  the  realization 
of  the  need  for  the  NDEIA.  by  showing  us 
that  the  Soviets  had  done  some  shrewd 
planning  to  develop  an  educational  sys- 
tem with  which  to  move  into  a  scientific 
age  and  exploit  its  technology. 

Now  we  are  seeing  that  we  have  many 
other  problems.  Our  vocational  educa- 
tion is  woefully  out  of  date.  We  do  not 
begin  to  have  the  educational  plant  to 
take  care  of  the  rising  student  popula- 
tion. We  hfcve  not  realized  fully  the 
degree  to  which  the  national  strength  in 
defense,  the  vitality  of  the  economy,  and 
social  and  human  welfare  depend  upon 
our  people  being  given  the  most  complete 
opportunity  to  education  in  the  arts  and 
skills  of  the  new  age  and  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of 
automation.  The  final  responsibility  In 
such  a  case  for  a  coordinating  and  bal- 
ance-wheel role  lies  with  the  Congress. 
I  hope  we  build  upon  our  present  legis- 
lation, watch  closely  to  learn  from  its 
experience,  and  Instead  of  waiting  for 
future  crises,  resolve  to  anticipate  and 
avoid  them. 

Equality  of  opportunity  in  education, 
not  only  for  all  individuals,  but  also  for 
all  of  the  arts  and  skills  a  free  nation 
needs,  requires  a  continuing  Federal 
commitment.  This  philosophy  was  never 
better  put  than  by  the  early  advocates  of 
the  land-grant  universities  in  their  plea 
for  the  Federal  assistance.  President 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  a  Michigan  pioneer, 
protested  education  being  reserved  for  a 
favored  few  when  "seven -eighths  of  a 
race,  on  whose  toll  all  subsist,  have  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  mental  cultivation." 
Justin  Morrill,  in  one  of  many  eloquent 
passages,  criticizes  the  philosophy  of 
education  for  the  few : 

AU  persons,  however  humble  their  piir- 
sults,  become  more  val\iable  by  education, 
more  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
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munlty,  and  ecpeclally  so  where  each  one  has 
a  visible  and  responsible  share  In  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  he  lives. 

The  pleas  100  years  ago  were  for  an 
opportunity  for  education  for  everyone. 
The  Government  responded  and  has 
reaped  a  tremendous  harvest  from  its 
response.  Today  the  special  forms  of 
education  have  changed,  but  the  prin- 
ciples, from  a  national  point  of  view, 
have  not. 

We  are  not  too  poor  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  do  not  have  other 
needs  that  are  greater.  We  do  have  the 
wit  and  wisdom  to  take  a  long  look  at 
the  total  picture.  The  legislation  before 
us  is  good.  However,  I  hope  we  do  not 
think  of  it  as  the  keystone,  much  less 
the  whole  arch  of  the  educational  struc- 
ture, which  needs  our  continuing  interest 
as  long  as  there  are  citizens  to  educate, 
a  country  to  defend,  and  new  vistas  to 
be  explored. 

The  bill  that  we  pass  today  will  help 
us  maintain  our  position  in  this  vital 
race  between  education  and  possible  dis- 
aster. It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and,  as  has  been  elucidated  above,  it  is 
a  step  in  the  best  tradition  of  American 
democracy  and  free  education.  This  bill 
helps  meet  the  need  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  President  when  he  re- 
quested this  legislation.  « 

Aid  to  college  students  will  be  to  no  avail 
if  there  are  Insufficient  college  classrooms. 
The  long-predicted  crlalB  In  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  Is  now  at  hand.  For  the  next 
16  years,  even  without  additional  student 
aid,  enroUment  Increases  In  coUegee  will  av- 
erage 340,000  each  year.  If  we  are  to  accom- 
modate the  pnojected  enrollment  of  more 
than  7  million  college  students  by  1970 — a 
doubling  during  the  decade — $23  billion  of 
new  facilities  will  be  needed,  more  than  three 
times  the  quantity  built  during  the  preced- 
ing decade.  This  means  that,  unless  we  are 
to  deny  higher  education  opportunities  to 
our  youth,  American  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties must  expand  their  academic  facilities 
at  a  rate  much  faster  than  their  present 
resources  wUl  permit. 

In  many  colleges,  students  with  adequate 
modem  dormitories  and  living  quarters — 
thanfcs  to  the  College  Housing  Act — are 
crammed  in  outmoded,  overcrowded  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries.  Even  now 
it  Is  too  late  to  provide  these  facilities  to 
meet  the  sharp  increases  in  college  enroU- 
ment expected  during  the  next  3  years.  Fur- 
ther delay  will  aggravate  an  already  critical 
situation. 

TlUe  1(a)  of.  this  bill  will  provide  for, 
first,  the  construction  of  much  needed 
graduate  and  undergraduate  academic 
facilities;  second,  expansion  of  existing 
facilities:  third,  acquisition  of  land  and 
site  improvement:  and  fourth,  $180  mil- 
lion a  year  for  5  years  which,  while  not 
sufficient,  will  Indicate  the  Federal  desire 
to  help  meet  the  financial  crisis  facing 
our  educational  system. 

Title  n  will  provide  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  communiiy  colleges.  These 
will  fill  an  urgent  need  for  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  students  and  thereby  bring 
such  education  within  the  financial 
means  of  many  who  would  otherwise  be 
excluded. 

TiUe  Kb)  will  provide  $1180  million  per 
year  for  5  years  for  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  graduate  and  undergraduate 


academic  facilities  of  public  and  other 
nonprofit  iiistitutions  of  higher  learning. 

Regrettably  there  have  been  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  legislation  which 
will  serve  to  weaken  and  dissipate  its 
effect.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  not  in- 
tended by  those  who  proposed  or  those 
who  voted  for  these  amendments.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  question  that  the 
amendment  which  will  provide  for  tax- 
payer suits  imder  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments  or  other  constitutional  pro- 
visions will  only  serve  to  hamper  the 
implementation  of  this  program.  It  will 
also  delay  the  availability  of  funds,  with 
suits  possibly  initiated  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  not  intended  by  those  who  sup- 
F>orted  this  amendment. 

During  consideration  in  conference 
committee,  I  am  in  hopes  that  this 
amendment  will  be  deleted  and  that  we 
will  pass  a  bill  with  no  weakening  or 
dilatory  provisions. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  growing  population,  a  burgeon- 
ing technology,  and  a  shrinking  planet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wish  me  to  yield 
time  to  him? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRi  in  the  chair).  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is, 
Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Clark].  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennslvania  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BRrw- 
STKR],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
[Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndkr],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkz],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.^EDMONDsoN]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  ["h/Lr.  Englk]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brkwstkr]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engli],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fill]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  trom  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

If  present  and'  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  KUCTHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] is  absent  on  official  business  as  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  Radio  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union,  Geneva,  Switzerland.- 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bogos]  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDT]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bogcs].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frran  Texas 
would  vote  "nay",^d  the  Senator  from 
Delawai^  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DommcK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]. If  present  and  voUng,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcm  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  19,  as  follows:  ^ 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  college  academic 
facillUes." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  Senate  amendments,  to  make 
certain  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
and  changes;  and  I  sdso  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Jnsist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
McNakara,  Mr.  MoRSk,  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
Mr.  Clauc.  lifr.  Rakdolph,  Mr.  Oolo- 
WATKB,  Mr.  Proutt,  and  Mr.  Javtts  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

TVBTTTXB    TO     SXNATOaS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  assist- 
ance to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
In  connection  with  the  handling  of  the 
education  bin  which  has  Just  passed  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  for 
their  unfailing  assistance  to  me  at  all 
times  as  over  the  months  we  worked 
getting  the  bill  ready  for  the  final  vote, 
which  has  Just  oectnred. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  couns^  for  the  committee,  Mr.  John 
S.  Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  profes- 
sional staff  member;  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Bernstein,  counsel  and  Mr.  Raymond  D. 
Hurley,  aasdstant  counsel  for  tne  minor- 
ity for  their  great  assistance  to  me. 

With  respect  to  this  bill,  as  with  previ- 
ous educational  bills  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 


debt  of  gratitude  owed  for  the  splendid 
a&^istance  provided  to  us  by  Secretary 
CelebreEze.  Dr.  Wilbur  Cohn.  Commis- 
sioner Klppel,  and  their  hard  working 
associates  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  is  deserved  by  everyone 
except  the  majority  leader.  I  make  that 
statement  In  good  heart  and  good  faith. 
Once  again  the  Senator  has  displayed 
his  usual  superb  skill,  his  fine  sense  of 
understanding,  and  his  good  generalship 
in  piloting  through  this  body  a  measure 
of  major  importance.  I  assxire  the  Sen- 
ate again  that,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conference  are  concerned,  they  will  do 
their  very  best  to  uphold  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  the  consideration 
of  any  and  all  amendments  before  this 
body.  Again  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  task  well  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tingxxlshed  minority  leader. 

I  commend  the  distingxiished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsxL  As  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee I  have  watched  him  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Early  in  the 
87th  Congress  the  Senator  started  hold- 
ing long  and  patient  hearings.  He  heard 
the  leading  educators  of  America.  That 
education  bill  bogged  down  in  conference. 

Again  in  the  88th  Congress,  during 
many  trying  days,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  presided  over  and  attended  the 
hearings  day  after  day.  He  has  written 
a  record  of  fidelity  to  the  hearings  on  the 
bills  before  him  that  is  seldom  equaled 
by  a  chairman  in  the  Senate.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  patience,  his  fidelity, 
and  his  hard  work.  I  think  he  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  example  of  good 
work  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  commended  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  his  excellent  work,  but 
I  wish  to  add  to  what  has  again  been 
said  by  his  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. As  a  conferee.  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  see  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
is  upheld. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  Mr.  Bern- 
stein and  Mr.  Hurley,  who  are  members 
of  the  minority  staff  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  UWdlsagree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Hous^^s  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1576)  to  provide  assistance  in  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  through  grants 


f<v  construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded  and  assistance  in  Improving  men- 
tal health  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  initial  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  Thursday  last,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  bills,  S.  1914, 
and  S.  1942.  which  will  be  stated. 

The  LcGisLATiVK  Clsrx.  a  bill  <S. 
1914)  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  (S.  1942)  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  there 
is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes  of  debate 
on  the  question  of  final  passage  of  the 
two  bills  now  being  considered  en  bloc, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  single  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  two 
bUls. 
^The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
S.  1914.  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  S.  1942.  a  bill  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  objection  leveled  against  the  grant 
of  Federal  charters  to  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  Jewish  War  Veterans  Is 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction*  of  ap- 
proved segregation.  I.  to&,  would  join 
the  forces  of  the  opponents  if  this  were 
the  effect  of'S.  1914  and  S.  1942.  The 
grant  of  Federal  charters  to  these  fine 
veterans  organizations  in  no  way  ad- 
vances the  cause  of  enforced  exclusion. 

Both  the  Catholic  ahd  Jewish  War 
Veterans  are  groups  with  two  specific  in- 
terests: one  of  military  background  and 
one  of  community  of  belief.  They  are 
voluntary  organizations  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  unity  of  interests. 

If  the  sole  test  for  a  grant  of  a  charter 
to  a  veterans  organization  is  service  to 
country,  then  we  have  erred  In  granting 
charters  to  more  than  one  group.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  thesis  that  serv- 
ice to  country  should  be  the  only  crite- 
rion. This  country  has  gained  through 
diversity  of  institutions  and  we  must 
never  confuse  unity  with  conformity. 
By  granting  Federal  charters  to  various 
veterans  organizations  we  have  allowed 
greater  participation  by  a  greater  niun- 
ber  of  veterans.  The  result  has  been  to 
make  us  all  more  aware  of  our  great 
Institutions  with  the  presence  of  more 
voices  emanating  from  these  different 
organizations. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  maintain  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  loyalty  tc  the  Constitu- 
tion, engender  goodwill  and  understand- 
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Ing,  commemorate  the  campaigns  of 
wartime  service,  and  foster  associations 
of  veterans  of  faiths  who  served  together 
in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

The  test  of  a  Federal  charter  should 
be  whether  we  approve  the  purpose  of 
the  organization  and  the  record  it  has 
established.  The  service  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  and  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  to  our  country  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  and  I  urge  that  we  now 
grant  them  the  prestige  of  national 
charters,  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  ask.  unAiimous  consent  for  the  cor- 
rection in  the  spelling  of  seven  of  the 
nances  listed  as  incorporators  in  section 
1,  page  2  of  the  bUl  6.  1492,  to  Incor- 
porajte  the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  I  send 
to  UiKdesk  a  list  of  the  names  as  they 
should  be  correctly  spelled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  time  is  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  SALE  OF  WHEAT 
TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  RURAL  LIFE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  debate  about  the 
question  of  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. This  issue  was  discussed  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  t>oard  of  directors 
of  the  National  CathoUc  Rural  Life 
Conference,  and  the  board  issued  a  res- 
olution supporting  the  wheat  sale.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news  re- 
port and  the  text  of  the  resolution,  ap- 
pearing in  the..  Catholic  Bulletin  of  St. 
Paul  on  October  18,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wbzat  Salx  Dxcxsiom  Hailed 
Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.— The  National 
Catholic  Riiral  Life  Conference  (NCRLC)  has 
endorsed  the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Russia  and 
Soviet  satellite  countries  at  its  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting  here. 

Prompted  by  President  Kennedy's  Octo- 
ber 9  announcement  that  he  had  approved 
the  sale  of  7  million  tons  of  wheat  valued  at 
1376  million,  the  NCRLC  said  In  a  telegram 
to  the  President  that  there  are  "both  moral 
and  practical  reasons"  for  stepped-up  trade 
relations  with  Communist  bloc  nations.  In- 
cluding the  wheat  sale. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting 
October  8  and  8,  said  "only  the  most  serious 
reasons  Justify  our  withholding  food  from 
hungry  people  regardless  of  the  nation  In 
which  they  live." 
The  text  of  the  NCRLC  resolution  follows: 
"For  many  year  the  UJ3.  Government  has 
made  It  a  policy  to  avoid,  though  not  totally 
to  exclude,  trade  with  Russia,  China,  and 
most  Communist  satellite  nations.  That 
policy  is  now  being  reconsidered.  Speclfl- 
cally,  consideration  Is  being  given  to  selling 
wheat  to  such  nations. 

"Communist  nations  repeatedly  fall  to 
provide  the  food  needed  by  their  people, 
while  n.8.  farmers  produce  a  great  abun- 
dance of  food.  This  U  clear  proof  ^tf  the 
■uperlorlty   of   our  free,  family-type   farms 


over  the  state-operated  farms  of  Commimlst 
nations.  AU  the  peoples  of  the  world  should 
be  Informed  of  these  facts. 

"Almighty  God  gave  us  the  resources  to 
produce  an  abundant  food  supply  to  nour- 
ish people.  Christ  our  Lord  warns  that  se- 
vere judgment  will  be  meted  out  to  those 
who  refuse  to  feed  their  hungry  brethren: 
'Depart  from  Me,  accursed  ones.  Into  the 
everlasting  Are  •  •  •  Por  I  was  hungry,  and 
you  did  not  give  me  to  eat  •  •  •'  (Matthew 
25:  41-42).  Hence,  only  the  most  serious 
reasons  justify  our  withholding  food  from 
hungry  people  regardless  of  the  nation  In 
which  they  live. 

"Pope  John  XXni  In  his  encyclical  Paoem 
in  Terrls,  reminded  us  that,  although  com- 
munism is  In  error  and  error  may  never  be 
embraced,  still  movements  such  as  Com- 
muiilst  governments  are  affected  by  current 
economic,  political,  and  social  climate  and 
may  change  to  such  a  degree  that  a  new  pol- 
icy toward  them  can  be  considered. 

"He  elaborates  as  follows:  'But  to  decide 
whether  this  moment  has  arrived  and  also 
to  lay  down  the  ways  and  degrees  In  which 
work  In  common  might  be  possible  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  political  ends 
which  are  honorable  and  useful — these  are 
the  problems  which  can  only  be  solved  with 
the  virtue  of  prudence.  •   •   • 

"  'Therefore,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned, this  decision  rests  primarily  with 
those  who  live  and  work  in  the  specific  sec- 
tors of  human  society  In  which  thoee  prob- 
lems arise,  always,  however.  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  natural  law,  with 
the  social  teaching  of  the  church,  and  with 
the  directives  of  ecclesiastical  authority' 
(par.  160). 

"Accordingly,  we  urge  our  national  lead- 
ers to  reexamine  trade  policies  with  Com- 
munist nations.  Specifically,  we  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  selling  wheat 
to  Russia's  satellites  and  p>erhap6  even  to 
Russia  herself.  We  see  both  moral  and  prac- 
tical reasons  why,  with  proper  regard  to 
prudence  and  national  security,  we  should 
consider  entering  Into  such  transactions." 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  ARENS,  FORMER 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS,  FROM 
JORDAN,  MINN. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  word  of  the  death  of  a 
former  Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Henry 
Arens,  of  Jordan,  Minn.,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
good  citizen  who  for  many  years  consci- 
entiously served  his  State  and  the  Nation 
in  elective  ofBce. 

Mr.  Arens  died  on  October  6  at  the  age 
of  89.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  P|^y  in  Minnesota  in  the 
1930's,  before  thW^arty  joined  with  the 
Democratic  Party  to  form  the  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party.  He  served 
In  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  Minnesota  State  Leg- 
islature before  he  was  elected  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Minnesota  in  1930.  In 
1932  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  and  he  served  one 
term  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Arens  had  not  been  active  in 
politics  for  many  years,  but  I  recall  hav- 
ing visited  with  him  on  several  occasions 
and  being,  impressed  by  his  continued  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  citizens,  partic- 
ularly of  farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  about  Mr.  Arens  which  appeared 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  October  7,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcom). 


There  being  no- objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tro  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trlbime, 
Oct.  7,  1963] 

Hknrt  Arkns,  Pokmzh  Statk  Poutician, 
Diss 

Henry  Arens,  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  n.S.  Congressman  from  Minnesota,  died 
Sunday  at  Valley  View  Hospital  In  Jordan, 
Minn.    He  was  89. 

Mr.  Arens  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor In  1930  as  a  candidate  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Paiw,  He  served  one  term  under  Gov. 
Floyd  B.^lsbn  and  then  rejected  his  party's 
renomlnatlon  to  run  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Arens  was  the  first  non -Republican 
to  hold  the  State's  second  highest  executive 
post  since  the  Civil  War  and  his  decision  to 
seek  a  congressional  seat  In  1932  spurred  a 
hasty  party  decision  to  get  him  to  change 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Arens  refused,  however,  and  won  his 
race  for  Congress.  He  served  one  term  be- 
fore being  defeated  In  a  bitter  reelection 
struggle  by  Elmer  Ryan.  At  the  end  of  that 
campaign,  Mr.  Arens  said  he  was  convinced 
"that  politics  is  not  worthwhile,  and  that 
never  again  wlU  I  ask  favors  of  the  elec- 
torate." 

The  German-born  Mr.  Arens  had  made  his 
home  In  Jordan  since  1890  and  served  2 
years  In  the  lower  ho\ise  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  8  years  as  a  State  senator  before 
his  election  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

He  was  regarded  as  a  pioneer  In  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  and  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  farm  legislation  both  in  Minnesota 
and  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 


TAX    REDUCTION    BILL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Congress  is  considering  the  tax 
reduction  bill  the  question  that  keeps 
arising  and  recurring  is  whether  we  need 
tax  reduction  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  The  contention  of  those  who 
support  tax  reduction  is  that  it  will  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  In  order  to  fortify 
that  argument,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Steel  Out- 
lay Surge,"  written  by  John  F.  Lawrence. 

The  article  states,  in  part: 

The  mills  began  to  get  some  added  cash 
last  year  with  the  change  In  depreciation 
guidelines,  which  allowed  faster  write-offs 
of  new  facilities  for  tax  purposes,  and  with  a 
new  tax  credit  for  equipment  purchases.  Re- 
fiectlng  the  new  guidelines,  the  Indiistry's 
depreciation  charges  Jumped  26  percent  to 
$928  million  In  1962,  easing  its  tax  burden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Stkxl  Outlay  Sxtrgs — Pucx  Boosts  Hxlp  Lot 
Spending  Sraxflt  To  Modxrnizi  Plants — 
REPrrBUc  ExPtTS  To  Doublx  Bxtdoct  for 
1964;  Cost  Cuts  Sought  To  Battle  Im- 
ports— Depreciation  Cash  BuiLoe  Up 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 
Ptttsbuboh. — Steel  producers,   having  re- 
ceived some  of  the  depreciation  reform  and 
price  relief  they  argued  were  needed  to  pro- 
vide fimds  to  modernize  mills,  are  wasting  no 
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ttina  putting  tlMtr  mdncy  wture  their  argu- 
ment was. 

"Our  capital  spending  U  going  to  b«  very 
greatly  accelerat«<l"  because  of  Uila  year's 
steel  price  Increases  and  the  1962  U.S.  Tntis- 
ury  change  In  depreciation  guidelines,  says 
Thomas  F.  Patton.  president  of  tlepubllc  Steel 
Corp.  The  company's  directors  last  month 
approved  some  major  new  appropriations  and> 
Republic  now  expects  Its  1964  spending  to  be 
"more  than  twice"  this  year's  966  million, 
says  Mr.  Patton.  Earlier,  next  year's  spend- 
ing had  been  pegged  only  slightly  higher. 

Other  mills  are  making  similar.  If  less 
sweeping  decisions,  say  the  companies  that 
engineer  and  build  steel  mill  machinery. 
Most  of  these  report  a  sharp  Jump  In  re- 
qiiests  for  bids  In  the  past  2  months.  "The 
biggest  problem  of  some  mill  machinery 
companies  right  now  Is  finding  enough  man- 
power to  work  up  bids  on  all  the  Inquiries 
they're  getUng."  says  a  sales  offlcl&l  for  one 
mill  supplier. 

A    SS-FCSCKlfT   KI8XT 

The  upshot:  Combined  plans  of  seven  of 
the  biggest  steehnakers  fCH-  1964  capital 
■pending  now  add  up  to  a  rise  of  2S  percenv 
orer  this  year.  Industrywide,  such  a  gain 
would  boost  spending  to  more  than  $1.S  bil- 
lion, the  highest  total  since  1960  and  cloae 
to  the  1967  peak  of  $1.7  billion.  Steel's  1963 
spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment  Is  ex- 
pected to  top  91.2  billion,  a  33-percent  rise 
over  1963. 

^4any  of  the  projects  being  approved  or 
discussed  In  the  cxurent  round  of  spending 
plans  wont  be  completed  next  year.  So 
industry  officials  already  forecast  a  further 
cUmb  In  capital  spending  in  1966. 

Spurring  this  uptrend,  say  steel  men.  Is 
severe  competitive  pressure  from  lower  priced 
foreign  steel  and  from  aluminum,  plastics 
and  other  materials.  Critics  of  the  industry 
have  thought  this  pressure  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  raising  steel  prices.  But  such 
steel  executives  as  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
Chairman  Roger  Blough  have  long  argued 
that  steel  could  meet  the  cc«npetltlon  only 
by  bringing  production  costs  down,  that  It 
could  do  this  only  by  a  major  plant  mod- 
ernisation program,  and  that  to  carry  out 
that  program  the  industry  needed  an  imme- 
diate transfusion  oi  ready  cash. 

rarsaciATiON  jtmup 

The  mills  began  to  get  some  added  cash 
last  year  with  the  change  in  depreciation 
guidelines,  wliich  allowed  faster  writeoffs 
ot  new  facilities  for  tax  purposes,  and  with 
a  asw  tax  credit  for  equipment  purchases. 
-Reflecting  the  new  guidelines,  the  industry's 
depreciation  charges  Jumi>ed  20  percent  to 
9928  million  In  1962.  easing  Its  tax  burden. 

Developments  in  recent  weeks  have  given 
considerably  more  Impetus  to  sj^ndlng 
plans.  Demand  for  steel  Is  rising  steadily 
and  producers  since  August  have  been  able 
to  boost  prices  on  products  accounting  for  38 
percent  of  the  industry's  shipments.  This 
Is  on  top  of  boosts  last  spring  that  covered 
an  eqnally  broad  segments  of  the  market. 
The  resulting  2  percent  Increase  in  the 
average  selling  price  of  all  steel  products 
means  added  annual  revenues  of  $280  million 
for  the  Industry  at  this  year's  selling  price. 

With  more  cash  now  coming  In,  steelmen 
are  drafting  plana  to  spend  it  Just  the  way 
they  said  they  would.  "The  corporation  is 
In  the  mood  to  spend"  on  new  facilities,  says 
a  high  executive  of  United  States  Steel.  The 
company's  spending  already  had  been  ex- 
pected to  rise  next  year  from  the  1963  level, 
which  In  turn  Is  well  above  last  year's  $201 
million,  he  says,  ^ut  he  now  foresees  a 
Mrther  boost  In  the  1964  budget. 

Another  steel  executive  expects  every 
penny  raised  by  higher  prices  to  go  Into  mod- 
smlxatlon,  rather  than  Into  dividend  in- 
ereaaes  because  "the  rest  of  the  world  has 
moved  faster  than  we.  and  we've  got  to 
catch  tip.-  " 


wHBui  uomrr  wnx  oo 

Most  of  the  new  expenditures  will  be 
aimed  at  replacing  aging  facilities  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  technoKiglcal  advances  that 
promise  cost  cute.  Steel  companies  often 
wont  say  officially  exactly  what  new  facilities 
they  plan.  But  informed  sources  Indicate 
these  are  some  of  the  major  projecte  in  the 
works  but  not  yet  announced : 

National  Steel  Corp.  in  the  past  6  weeks 
has  appropriated  money  for  a  new  80-lnch- 
wlde  mill  for  producing  cold-rolled  sheet 
steel  at  Ite  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp.  subsidi- 
ary plant  in  Detroit.  The  new  mill  and  sup- 
porting equipment,  which  could  cost  as 
much  as  $60  million,  will  replace  an  older 
facility  and  help  keep  the  company  competi- 
tive with  similar  new  mills  already  an- 
nounced for  the  Midwest  by  United  States 
Steel.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  Toungs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  One  Industry  official 
calculates  the  new  mill  will  cut  per  ton  roll- 
ing costs  In  half  compared  with  the  present 
unit. 

United  States  Steel  plans  to  buy  an  80- inch 
hot  strip  mill  for  ita  Oary.  Ind..  works.  The 
new  mill  Is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
to  the  world.  It  wUl  cost  more  than  $80  mil- 
Hbn  and  will  add  6  million  tons  to  United 
Sjates  Steel's  present  3-mUllon-ton  hot  rolled 
sheet  capacity  at  Oary,  unless  some  older 
Chicago  area  unite  are  cloeed.  This  will 
help  the  company  go  after  a  bigger  share 
of  the  big  Midwest  automotive  and  appliance 
markete  for  Hat-rolled  steel.  United  States 
Steel  also  Is  talking  of  at  least  one  other  roll- 
ing mill  at  Oary. 

Republic,  which  had  been  taking  ite  time 
letting  contracte  for  a  previously  announced 
new  bar  mill  at  ite  South  Chicago  plant  and 
for  basic  oxygen  f\imaces  to  melt  raw  steel 
at  ttiree  other  plante,  now  Is  speeding  up 
both  projecte.  The  company  also  Is  discuss- 
ing putting  in  new  bar-making  facilities  at 
Ite  Youngstown  plant. 

Bethlehem  at  Its  Sparrows  Point.  Md.. 
plant  complex,  and  Weirton  Steel  Division  of 
National  each  plan  a  second  new  rolling  mill 
for  producing  thin  tlnplate,  a  relaUvely  new 
product  used  In  cans.  Bach  mill  will  cost 
about  $26  million.  The  new  mUls  will  lower 
cost  and  add  to  capacity  for  the  product, 
which  Is  growing  rapidly  in  use. 

Some  companies  had  budgeted  heavily  for 
1964  and  beyond  even  before  the  Latest  price 
booete.  Bethlehem  this  year  is  spending 
only  about  $200  million  of  a  3-year,  $760  mil- 
lion approprlaUon  that  nins  through  1968. 
The  biggest  project  Is  the  company's  first 
midwestem  facility,  a  new  Bums  Harbor. 
Ind..  finishing  plant  announced  last  Decem- 
ber. Inland  Steel  Co.  recenUy  reported  plans 
to  spend  $100  million  next  year,  against  $86 
million  this  year  and  $42  million  In  1962. 

Among  other  major  producers,  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  currenUy  expecte  to  spend 
$76  to  $80  million  next  year,  about  double 
Ito  1963  outlay.  Armco  Steel  Corp.  Is 
winding  up  a  major  program  begtin  In  1969 
and  ex(>ecte  a  lull  in  spending  next  year, 
with  ouUays  dropping  to  $60  million  £r6m 
this  year's  $80  million  to  $90  million,  btft  It's 
now  developing  another  3-  to  6-year  program, 
says  D.  E.  Relchelderfer,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Recent  price  booete  undoubtedly  will 
make  it  possible  to  move  ahead  sooner  than 
otherwise  on  some  projecta  he  adds. 

Improved  demand  this  fall,  which  would 
have  boosted  proflte  available  for  Investment 
even  if  there  had  been  no  price  Increase,  Is 
adding  steam  to  the  spending  push.  Output 
of  raw  steel  now  appears  headed  for  108  mil- 
lion tons  this  year,  highest  since  1957. 
Shlpmente  of  finished  steel  are  expected  to 
rise  to  76  million  tons,  7  percent  over  1962. 
lifting  Industry  proflte  at  least  15  percent 
from  last  year's  10-year  low  of  $567  million. 
In  addition,  says  one  mill  machinery  sup- 
plier, the  mills  "a  while  ago  were  forecasting 
the  economy  would  turn  down  In  the  first 
half  next  year.     Wow  they  figure  It  may  rise." 
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It  It  does,  of  coxirse,  the  rise  could  spur  la. 
creased  ^>ending  in  other  industries,  too. 

In  part,  the  step-up  In  steel  spending  also 
refiecte  the  Increased  research  efforte  mills 
have  made  In  recent  years.  These  efforts 
have  developed  new  producte  that  require 
new  equipment — the  new  mills  for  producing 
thinner  tlnplate  are  an  example — and  new 
method,  of  making  steel  more  cheaply. 

Such  developments  are  coming  so  fast  that 
Jones  tc  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  and  United 
States  Steel  have  established  new  forward 
planning  unlta  within  the  past  2  months  to 
oversee  capital  spending  programs.  Their 
big  Job:  Get  new  equipment  into  operation 
soon  enough  to  keep  up  with  or  beat  com- 
petition, but  not  so  soon  that  the  company 
misses  some  of  ths  technological  improve- 
ment  and  winds  up  with  a  new  facility  out- 
moded before  It  opens.  Such  fears  have 
helped  to  hold  back  the  launching  of  some 
big  projecte.  Including  Bethlehem's  mill  at 
Burns  Harbor.  In  recent  years. 

While  some  of  the  new  spending  undoubt- 
edly will  go  Into  new  basic  oxygen  furnaces, 
which  trim  the  cost  of  making  raw  steel,  the 
emphasis  in  the  new  round  of  spending  U 
likely  to  be  on  finishing  facilities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technological  advances  In  rolling 
mills  and  other  finishing  processes.  A  Re- 
public official  calculates  27  new  finishing 
mills  have  been  announced  by  the  8  big- 
gest steel  producers  since  January  1962.  and 
predlcte  this  concentration  will  continue. 

The  industry's  Increased  spending  can 
hardly  be  Justified,  of  course,  in  terms  of 
need  for  more  tonnage  output.  Even  with 
operaUons  Improved  this  fall  the  IndtJltry 
is  running  at  only  62  percent  of  capa^ty. 
Raw  steel  capacity  was  estimated  at  ■  162 
mlUton  tons  annually  at  the  beginning  of 
1963. 

Capacity  nonetheless  continues  to  grow  as 
a  result  of  i^ew  facilities  being  installed  pri- 
marily to  cut  coste.  Armco  figures  a  new 
basic  oxygen  furnace  at  Ashland.  Ky..  adds 
1.4  million  Ingot  tons  to  the  company's  an- 
nual capacity.  Inland  is  building  new  oxy- 
gen furnaces  capable  of  tumttig  out  2  million 
tons  of  Ingote  yearly,  but  WiU  offset  half  of 
thU  by  cloalng  older  furnaces. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  article  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  what  we  did  last  year  In 
changing  the  depreciation  allowance  and 
allowing  the  Investment  credit  of  7  per- 
cent has  done  as  much  to  stimulate  the 
fine  business  condition  now  existing  as 
anything  else:  and  It  demonstrates  that 
if  there  should  be  a  further  tax  reduc- 
tion the  economy  would  be  further  stim- 
ulated. 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  CATHOUC 
WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND  THE 
JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bills  (8.  1914)  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  and  (S.  1942)  to  In- 
corporate the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  Th« 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  one  of  theae 
bills.    I  did  8o  because  both  of  these  or- 
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ganlzations  have  units  In  Massachusetts. 
Most  of  the  members  are  also  monbers 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  or  one  of  those 
two  great  major  national  organisations. 
This  program  lias  worked  well  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  veterans  have  all  co- 
operated. For  that  reason,  I  hope  these 
two  organizations  may  be  nationally  con- 
stituted at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  today.  The  issues  are 
pretty  clear.  As  I  said  last  Thursday 
when  this  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, we  hear  much  about  segregation  in 
this  country.  We  hear  people  make 
speeches  and  read  newspaper  articles 
about  segregation  and  how  wrong  it  is. 
I  agree  that  It  is  wrong. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  segre- 
gation proposals,  sponsored  by  the  same 
people  who  are  making  the  greatest  ef- 
fort against  segregation.  These  bills 
represent  support  of  segregation  based 
upon  service  to  one's  country  in  time  of 
war  and  based  on  segregating  servicemen 
by  their  religion.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
these  bills. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  association.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  association.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  Masonic  War  Veb> 
erans  association.  I  hate  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  association  of  any  other 
religious  group  that  calls  itself,  a  vet- 
erans organization,  if  the  members  care 
to  combine  themselves  into  a  club  based 
upon  common  religious  ideas  and  re- 
ligious views.  That  is  all  right.  But  a 
Federal  charter  which  would  operate  di- 
rectly and  diametrically  oiHxxsed  to  the 
things  that  most  of  us  are  trying  to  do 
now — that  is.  to  avoid  segregation  in  this 
country — is  offensive  to  me.  It  is  offen- 
sive to  me  in  principle,  and  it  wouTd 
violate  the  movement  down  the  road 
that  I  hope  this  county  will  go. 

The  Federal  charter  which  is  being 
requested  is  not  required.  Neither  does 
it  follow  the  general  purpose  that  a  vet- 
erans organization  chartered  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  require  for 
basic  membership  qualiflcations  that 
grow  out  of  service  to  one's  country. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
chartered.  The  Amercan  Legion  Is 
chartered.  The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans are  chartered.  But  the  disabled 
veterans'  disabilities  grow  out  of  their 
service.  The  foreign  war  experience  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  grows  out  of 
their  service  to  their  country. 

The  basis  for  membership  in  these 
organizations,  in  addition  to  service  to 
their  country.  Is  association  with  or  ad- 
herence to  a  certain  religious  group.  It 
is  Just  as  wrong  for  those  of  my  reliigion 
to  ask  for  such  a  charter  as  for  anyone 
else  of  another  religion  to  ask  for  it. 
I  believe  it  is  wrong  in  principle. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  great  In- 
terest In  this  proposal  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  has  been  beaten  every  time 
it  has  come  up  in  the  past  15  years. 
We  have  considered  various  groups. 
The  French-American  War  Veterans 
wanted  a  national  charter.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  asking  for  a  Federal 
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charter.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  German-American  War  Veterans 
asking  for  a  Federal  charter.  The  point 
is  that  they  are  establishing  qualifica- 
tions. They  are  combining  the  service 
to  their  country  in  time  of  war  with  a 
qualification  on  a  religious  basis  of  a 
religious  background.  That  is  wrong. 
It  is  Just  as  wrong  as  it  can  be. 

I  venture  to  say  that  some  Senators 
who  will  vote  for  the  charters  today  in 
the  Senate  upon  refiection  will  come  to 
the  firm  conclusion  that  their  vote  has 
been  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sum  total  of 
my  argument.  I  thought  this  issue  had 
been  laid  to  rest  a  long  time  ago.  There 
are  certain  club  privileges,  I  understand, 
which  flow  from  a  Federal  charter. 
They  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  Fed- 
eral charter.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  those  club  privileges  are. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  nothing  but  the 
utmost  of  respect  for  these  organizations 
as  groups  combining  together  with  a 
common  cause,  which  is  their  general 
religious  orientation.  That  is  perfectly 
fine.  It  is  perfectly  fine  Cor  all  of  us  to 
do  that.  We  have  our  own  church.  We 
have  our  own  beliefs.  We  have  our  own 
organizations.  But  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  base  a  Federal  charter  upon  qualiflca- 
tions of  religious  association  and  then 
attempt  to  explain  it,  or  base  it,  or  bot- 
tom it  upon  a  common  mutual  service 
to  country. 

I  am  not  going*  to  labor  the  point  any 
longer,  Mr.  President.  I  say  it  is  seg- 
regation. It  is  one  of  the  most  glarin«r 
forms  and  would  retrograde  the  objec- 
tive which  many  of  us  have  In  mind — 
which  is  nonsegregatlon. 

It  would  be  just  as  much  in  order  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  white  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  col- 
lored  veterans  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  other  particular  specialized  group. 

1  would  oppose  those  Just  as  much  as  I 
would  oppose  these.  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
fundamentally.  I  believe  It  is  wrong  in 
concept. 

I  honor  the  right  of  these  people  who 
have  been  servicemen  to  get  together  in 
their  own  club  groups,  but  to  grant  an 
overall  approval  of  a  Federal  charter  to 
a  segregated  group.  I  believe,  would  vio- 
late the  things  thatjnost  of  us  believe 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  These 
two  bills  are  segregation  bills,  and  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  ^^resident.  that  Is  all  I  have  to 
say  at  this  moment;  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  went 
over  this  question  in  rather  great  detail 
the  other  day  before  it  was  laid  over 
for  a  vote.  Two  points  were  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  with  respect  to 
this  matter.  The  first  related  to  giving 
a  Federal  charter  and  thereby  prolif- 
erating our  veterans'  associations.  The 
second  related  to  the  question  of  segre- 
gation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  real  basis  for 
association.    The  Jewish  War  Veterans 


have  been  organized  since  1896.  Not 
only  has  this  groiu>  done  everything  the 
other  veterans'  organizations  have  done, 
but  also  it  has  taken  a  most  valiant  part, 
in  an  extremely  patriotic  way,  in  such 
incidents  as  those  which  occurred  be- 
fore World  War  H  when  the  Nazi  doc- 
trine was  being  openly  espoused  by  as- 
sorted bigots  and  anti-Semites  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  other  large 
cities.  It  fought  manfully.  I  honor  the 
organization  for  it.  I  brieve  that  is 
what  veterans  are  for  when  they  orga- 
nize. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  give  other  veterans'  organizations 
charters;  like  the  Am  vets.  Veterans  of 
World  War  n,  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  who  i^ace  a  premium  on 
oversea  service.  The  American  Legion 
covers  everybody  who  is  a  veteran  who 
served  at  home  or  abroad.  So  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  and  should  not — 
when  an  organization  has  earned  its 
spurs,  as  these  two  organizations  have — 
give  similar  recognition,  which  is  v^iat  a 
F^eral  charter  really  means  in  its 
fundamentals. 

On  the  Issue  of  segregation.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  fee.lftig  about  that  matter. 
The  segregation  Which  we  fight  about 
constantly  is  segregation  which  is  en- 
forced contrary  to  the  civil  rights 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Ym-k  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

That  segregation  is  enforced  contrary 
to  the  civil  rights,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  American  individuals  to  access 
to  public  facilities  which  exist  in  inter- 
state commerce,  which  can  be  regulated 
by  the  United  States:  to  desegregated 
education,  when  the  school  is  supported 
by  public  moneys;  to  participate  in  a 
program  without  segregation  when  the 
United  States  ccntributes  to  that  pro- 
gram; and  to  the  right  to  vote,  which  is  a 
right  guaranteed  by  law. 

Hone  of  us  has  ever  contended  that 
one  must  have  dinner  with  a  Negro  be- 
cause he  is  a  nice  fellow,  or  receive  him 
at  one's  home,  or  Join  in  association  with 
that  particular  person.  It  is  up  to  the 
Individual  to  make  that  choice. 

So  it  is  in  this  case.  I  cannot  see  the 
segregation  argument  because  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  any 
legal  right  is  involved  to  have  desegrega- 
tion, and  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  civil 
right  or  anyone  under  the  Constiution. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  desegregation, 
which  is  a  matter  of  enforcement  of  any 
law.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  dealing 
with  people  who  are  associating  together, 
people  who  have  a  common  interest. 

Finally — and  probably  this  point  is 
more  decisive  than  any  of  the  others — 
there  Is  no  restriction  on  membership, 
for  example,  in  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. There  are  some  members  of  the 
organization  who  are  not  Jewish.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  I  also  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  am  very  proud  of  it. 

This  question  has  not  been  raised  for 
years.  My  collea^e  TMr.  KxatdwI  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  and  responsibility  to 
raise  the  question.   It  has  been  advanced 
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on  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote.  I  feel 
that  the  reaaona  which  have  been  made 
for  voting  against  It  are  not  valid,  with 
the  greatest  of  respect  for  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  have  made 
this  argument  not  because  I  would  have 
brought  the  matter  up  in  the  first  place, 
but  the  fact  is  it  is  here,  and  therefore 
It  would  constitute  a  disservice  to  this 
organization  If  the  matter,  having  ad- 
vanced this  far.  were  to  be  turned  down, 
for  to  do  so  would  be  unthinkable.  In- 
asmuch as  the  question  must  be  voted 
on,  I  hc^;>e  the  Senate  will  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder  If  the  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  Senator  is  aware  that  on  Octo- 
ber 16  my  colleague  and  I  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  heard 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     S.  2239. 

Idr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  heard 
of  It  I  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
that  bill  and  these  two,  because  the 
specialization  of  the  submariners  grows 
out  of  their  war  service. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
I  am  raising  the  question.  That  or- 
ganization grows  out  of  their  class  of  war 
service. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred 
may  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  yield  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2239  may  be 
offered  now  and  considered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEIATINO.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  before  it  a  considerable 
number  of  bills  to  incorporate  various  or- 
ganizations, including  the 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whose  time  is  this  dlsctission  com- 
ing out  of? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. The  Senator  has  already  taken 
time.  Now  I  am  taking  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  state  my  position. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  before  it 
a  nimiber  of  bills  to  incorporate  veterans' 
organizations  and  other  organizations. 
If  this  bill  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  it  will 
in  due  course  be  considered  by  our  sub- 
committee. I  know  nothing  about  the 
organization.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
I  would  (vpose  the  measure.  I  simply  do 
not  know  about  it,  and  we  have  not  had 
the  consideration  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  the  two  bills  before  us,  which 
have  been,  as  has  been  said,  before  this 
body  for  years. 


Until  the  committee  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  and  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  on  this  side,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  would  have  to  object  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  realize  the  great  political  pressures 
that  are  on  this  bill.  I  am  fuUy  aware 
of  that  fact.  I  am  quite  a  realist.  So  I 
realize  the  political  push  that  Is  on  this 
bill. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  in- 
clude the  submariners  measure  %s  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  The  sub- 
mariners' qualifications  arise  frcxn  their 
service,  not  from  their  religion. 

I  repeat.  I  have  nothing  but  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  religion  of  anybody, 
but  when  we  begin  to  put  religious  quali- 
flcatlons  into  religious  charters  for  serv- 
icemen, that  is  segregation  by  anybody's 
standards,  which  I  think  Senators  will 
realize  if  they  stop  to  consider  it  fully. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  bills,  if  the  opposition  is 
prepared  to  yieM  back  its  time. 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
remaining  time  on  the  bills  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  jrield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.'jAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  How  many  votes  are 
tliere  to  be?    One  or  two? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  one  vote  on  the  two  bills. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  question  is  on  the  passage 
en  bloc  of  S.  1914,  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  S.  1942,  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brzwstkr],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Eomondson  ] .  the  ^nator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndkr]  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkxI,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son].  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskh].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pkll],  and  the  SfOfior  from 
Tennessee  [Mf.  Gore]  are  a^pnt  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Englb]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnun  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BuroickI  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Briwster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BursickI.  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  [Mr.  Chxtrch].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkb).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macntt- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Muskh],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhod* 
Island  [Mr.  PkllI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] is  absent  on  ofllcial  business  as 
Congressional  Adviser  to  the  Radio  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DomNicKl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGQs]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mxtndt]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  are  detained  on 
official  biisiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Id£iho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
najrs  10,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Allott 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Randolph 

B«yb 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Beall 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Robertson 

Bennett 

KeaUng 

Russell 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Caae 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dlrluen 

Mansfleld 

Bparkman 

Dodd 

UcCartby 

Stennls 

Douglai 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Krvln 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Uolntyre 

Thiirmond 

Ooldwater 

Walters 

Bart 

Monroney 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Hay  den 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Hill 

Mom 

Yar  borough 

Holland 

Nelson 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

HruBk* 

Pastors 

Toung,  Ohio 

Htimphrey 

Pearson 
NATS— 10 

BarUett 

MoOoTem 

Neuberger 

Fulbrlght 

Mechem 

StmiMon 

Omening 

MetcaU 

Hlckenlooper 

MlUer 
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Boggs 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Brewster 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Hurdle  k 

Eastland 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kdmondson 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Blender 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Sngle 

Pell 

Cburcb 

Qore 

Tower 

Clark 

Hartke 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

So  the  bills  (S.  1914  and  S.  1942)  were 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1014 

Be  it  ejMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Edward  J.  Hlg- 
gins,  Austorla,  New  York; 

Edward  P.  McKlroy,  Chicago,  lUlnota; 
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Reverend  John  J.  Oarry,  Chicago,  minola; 

Charles  F.  SheUey,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 

William  W.  Htoton.  Southlngton.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Walter  D.  Byle,  Junior,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land; * 

0«rald   M.    ColUns.   Mlddla   Village.    New 

Joaeph  F.  RelUy.  New  York.  New  York; 

CreMOal  W.  Castaldo,  Bayonne,  New  Jer- 
sey: 

William  T.  Dcurko,  Qlassport.  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Margaret  K.  Leafhlll,  Bast  Orange,  Mew 
Jersey; 

Leo  Courchesne,  Manchester.  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Doctor  Raymond  Wargovlch,  McKeeeport. 
Pennsylvania; 

Frank  J.  KoElckJ,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 

Henry  J.  Salndon,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Vincent  A.  Banna,  Hiavertown,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

James  Hamilton,  Bronx.  New  York; 

John    Greenwood,    Levlttown.    New   York; 

William  Salamone.  Mllwaxikee,  Wisconsin; 

John  M.  Dealy,  Port  Waahiogton.  Mew 
York; 

Edward   T.   McCaffrey,   Bronx,   New   York; 

Nicholas  J.  Wagener,  Detroit.  Michigan; 

Donald  J.  McQuade.  Bakerafleld.  CaU- 
fornla; 

Thomas  J.  Culte,  Brooklyn.  New  York; 

WUliam  J.  Oill.  ConnellsvUle,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Peter  J.  Hopkins,  Yonkers,  New  York; 

Robert  T.  OT>eary,  Baltimore  IS.  Maryland; 

James  W.  Fay.  New  York,  New  York; 

Albert  J.  Schwlnd.  Clifton,  New  Jersey; 

Thomas  M   Bailey,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 

Joseph  L.  Kokosska.  Mlddletown.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Arthur  B.  O'Hurley,  Hartford,  Connectlciit; 

Samuel  Zuraw,  Shelton.  Connecticut; 

Paxil  P.  Zawlckl,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 

Harry  L.  Merdzln&kl.  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan; 

Frank  J.  Quinn,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 

Joseph  Czamowskl,  Grand  Rapids.  Michi- 
gan; 

Edward  R.  Slerackl.  Grand  Rapids.  Mlcdil- 
gan; 

Louis  Graver,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Melvln  Lav^ckl,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Benry  A.  Jaglelskl,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 

John  C.  Mongan,  Manchester,  Mew  Hami>- 
shlre; 

Roger  X  .  Brassard.  Manohester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Romeo  V.  Chagnon,  Manchester,  Maw 
Hampshire. 

Henry  Salndon,  Manchester,  Mew  Hamp- 
shire; 

Boy  Rlckert,  Appleton.  Wisconsin; 

Henry  Woyach,  BAllwaukee,  Wlsoonaln; 

Frank  Ott,  Wauwatosa.  Wisconsin; 

Jerome  P.  Malln.  Onahuka.  Wisconsin; 

Nicholas  M.  Nlmlts.  Newark.  New  Jersey; 

Frank  B.  Weeolowskl.  Livingston.  New  Jer- 
••T. 

Augustus  J.  Poleto.  Qreen  Island.  New 
York; 

Francis  X.  McBarron.  Brookljua.  New 
York; 

Kameel  J.  Hablb.  BrooklyA,  New  York; 

James  F.  X.  Carney.  Hlcksvllle.  New  York; 

Robert  HUber,  Fargo,  North  Dakota; 

Fred  W.  Colby.  Fargo.  North  Dakota; 

George  Kunta,  Belfleld,  North  Dakota; 

J.  C.  Mosbrucker.  Glen  Ollin,  North  Da- 
kou;  \ 

Gordon  E.  Banbxiry,  Seattle.  Washington; 

Paul  C.  Maurice,  Seattle,  Washington; 

George  MulUns.  Yakima.  Washington; 

Miss  Mary  Fleming,  Seattle.  Washington; 

Robert  Shugrue,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Marlon  Mueller,  Belleville.  minoU; 

Frank  Mlddleton,  Chicago.  lUlnoU; 

George  H.  Sansom.  Smlthon,  nilnoU. 

Martin  Q.  RUey.  Philadelphia.  Pennayl- 
vanu; 


\ 


Klwood  Terway,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Harold  Stevens.  Sharon  Hill,  Pennsylvania; 

Michael  J.  Stepien,  BCcKees  Bocks.  Penn- 
sylvania; 

Klka  de  la  Oaraa.  Mission.  Texas; 

Arturo  Vasqneg.  Corpus  Christ!.  Texas; 

Alvlno  C.  Campos,  Corpus  Christl.  Texas; 

GUbert  L.  Herrera.  Corpus  Christl.  Texas; 

A.  C.  Tlepney,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 

Leo  Olldea.  West  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania; 

Joseph  F.  Flynn,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 

John  D.  Kofflln.  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio; 

John  J.  Wallace,  New  York,  New  York; 

Lawrence  M.  WolX.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Lawrence  M.  Wolf,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Bede  ScuUy,  Wassalc,  New  York; 

Rufus  Wicellnskl,  Martlnsburg.  West  Vir- 
ginU; 

Charles  Hacherl,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Joseph  E.  O'Brien,  New  York,  New  York; 

Aloyslus  S.  Carney,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 

Francis  Gilliam,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia; 

Geoffrey  OTlynn,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia; 

John  Joseph  Saunders,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Oolxunbla; 

Edward  8.  J.  Peters,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia; 

Stephen  L.  Burns,  Burke,  Virginia; 

Albert  Vlrbeke,  Arlington,  Virginia; 

James  J.  Rau.  Falls  Church.  Virginia; 

Richard  Frakes,  Fairfax,  Virginia; 

Thomas   Lenger,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin; 

Roiland  Belanger,  Laconla,  Mew  Hamp- 
shire; 

and  their  successors  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  corporation)  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and  the 
powers,  limitations  and  restrictions  herein 
contained. 

ooiftpunnoir  or  oaoAinzATioN 
Sec.  a.  The  persons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  are  authorized,  a  majority 
concurring,  to  complete  the  organisation  of 
the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  offlcers 
and  employees,  the  adoption  of  constitution 
and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

OBJECTS   AMD    PtnffOCSS    OF  COKFOKanOIV 

Sac.  S.  Tbe  purposes  of  the  oorporatlon 
shall  be  to  commemorate  the  wars  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  foster  the  associa- 
tion of  veterans  of  the  CathoUc  faith  who 
have  served  In  such  wars  and  campaigns  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  are  as  foUows; 

1.  To  cooperate  to  tiM  fuUeat  extent  and  In 
a  harmonious  manner  with  all  veterans' 
organlEatlons  to  the  end  that  the  beet  In- 
terests ot  all  veterans  of  all  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  of  America  has  partici- 
pated, and  the  widows  and  orphans  ot  de- 
ceased veterans  of  such  wars,  may  be  best 
served; 

a.  To  stimulate  communities  and  political 
subdivisions  Into  taking  more  Interest  In 
veterans  of  wars  and  campaigns  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  such  deceased  veterans,  and  tba 
problems  of  such  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  orphans; 

3.  To  collate,  preserve,  and  encourage  the 
study  of  historical  episodes,  chronicles,  me- 
mentos, and  events  pertalnlzxg  to  wars  axid 
campaigns  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

4.  To  fight  vigorously  to  uptu>ld  ths  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  Statea.  as 
well  as  the  individual  States  of  the  Union 
and  to  foster  the  spirit  and  practice  of  true 
Americanism; 

ft.  To  fight  unceasingly  for  our  national 
security  in  order  to  protect  Americans  from 
enemies  within  our  txwders.  as  well  as  thoae 
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from  without,  to  the  end  that  our  American 
way  of  life  be  preaerved; 

e.  To  fight  to  tiMrutBsoet  all  Uioae  alien 
forces,  partleulacly  focoas  such  as  commu- 
nion, whose  objactlvea  are  to  deny  our  very 
,  existence  as  a  free  people:  and 

7.  To  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
pinposes  of  the  corporation. 

powxas  or  coaroKATioir 

Sxc.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 
1.  to   have    succession    by    its    carpor«ite 
name; 

a.  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

3.  to  adopt,  use,  alter  a  corporate  seal; 

4.  to  choose  such  ofiBcers,  managers,  agents, 
and  employeea  as  the  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration may  require; 

6.  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
in  which  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for 
the  management  of  Its  property  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  Its  affairs; 

6.  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

7.  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  In  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing Into  effect  the  purpoees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  of  any  State  (A)  governing  the 
amount  or  kind  of  property  which  may  be 
held  by,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or  con- 
trolling the  ownership  of  property  by,  a  cor- 
poration operating  In  such  State; 

8.  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cumber, and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property; 

9.  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposss  of 
the  oorporatlon,  issue  l>onds  therefor,  and 
secdre  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case 
to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  laws;  and 

10.  to  do  any  and  tUl,  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects and'  purposes  of  the  oorpors^lon. 


Sxc.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  ^e 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall  be 
determined  as  the  constitution  and  1>ylaws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide,  but  in  no 
case  shall  eligibility  f6r  membership  Include 
persons  who  did  not  serve  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forcee  of  the  United  States  dxirtng 
a  war  or  campaign  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

oovxxnicsmt;  ooKFOsmoir;  roaics:  xsctxng 


Sac.  0.  (a)  The  supreme  governing  au- 
thority of  the  oorporatlon  shall  be  the  na- 
tional convention  thereof,  composed  of  such 
officers  and  elected  representatives  from  the 
several  States  and  other  local  subdivisions  ctf 
the  corporate  organization  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  and  bylaws,  each 
of  such  duly  elected  repreeentatlves  to  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  such  ^tional  con- 
vention. The  form  of  the  government  of 
the  oorporatlon  shall  always  be  representa- 
tive of  the  membership  at  large  and  shall 
not  permit  the  concentration  of  the  control 
thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  ntimber 
of  members  or  In  a  aelf-perpetviatlng  group 
not  so  representative.  The  meetings  of  the 
national  convention  may  be  held  in  any  State 
or  territory  or  In  the  District  of  Ooltunbla. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  sssorlsts  or  honorary  msmbeca.  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each  mattsr 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  other  "*t«"g«  of 
the  members  of  ths  oorpcratlan. 
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BOAKD  or  administkation;  composition 

8bc.  7.  (a)  During  the  interrals  between 
the  national  convention,  tbe  board  of  ad- 
ministration shall  be  the  governing  board  of 
the  corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  general  policies,  programs,  and  activities 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
such  of  the  following  present  members  of 
the  board  of  administration  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Incorporated  (the  corporation  described  In 
section  3  of  this  Act)  as  qualify  for  mem- 
bership \inder  section  6  of  this  Act  and  who 
are  qualified  members  of  said  board  of  ad- 
ministration, to  wit: 

Edward  J.  Hlgglns,  Astoria,  New  York; 

John  J    Oarry,  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Edward  F.  IfcElroy.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Charles  P.  Shelley,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 

William  W.  Hlston,  Southlngton.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Walter  D.  Hyle,  Junior,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land: 

Gerald  li.  CoUlns,  Middle  Village,  New 
York; 

Joseph  F.  Rellly.  New  York.  New  York; 

Cresenzi  W.  Castaldo,  Bayonne,  New  Jer- 
sey; 

William  T.  Dzurko,  Glassport,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Leafhill,  Bast  Orange, 
Mew  Jersey; 

Leo  CouTchesne,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
■hlre: 

Doctor  Raymond  Wargovich,  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania; 

Frank  J.  Kodcki,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 

Henry  J.  Saindon,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Vincent  A.  Hanna,  Havertown,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

James  Hamilton,  Bronx,  New  York; 

John  Greenwood,  Levlttown,  New  York; 

William  Salamone,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 

John  M.  Dealy,  Port  Washington,  New 
York; 

Edward  T.  McCaffrey,  Bronx,  New  York; 

-Nicholas  J.  Wagener,  Detroit,  Michigan; 

Donald  J.  McQuade,  Bakersfield,  Califor- 
nia; 

Thomas  J.  Culte,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 

William  J.  Gill,  ConnellsTille,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Peter  J.  Hopkins,  Yonkers,  New  York; 

RoberVT.  OXeary,  Baltimore,  Maryland: 

James  W.  Fay,  New  York.  New  York; 

Albert  J.  Schwlnd,  Clifton,  New  Jersey: 

A.  C.  Tiepney,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Leo  Olldea,  West  Wyoming.  Pennsylvania; 

Joseph  F.  Flynn,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 

John  D.  Koffiln.  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio; 

John  J.  Wallace.  New  York,  New  York; 

Lawrence  M.  Wolf,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Bede  Scully,  Wassalc,  New  York; 

Rufiis  Wlcellnski,  Martlnsburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia; 

Charles  Hacherl,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Joseph  E.  O'Brien,  New  York.  New  York; 

Aloyslus  S.  Carney,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(c)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  administra- 
tion of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  seven  members  elected  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  term  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

orriuus  or  coipobation:    sxucctton,  mucs, 

UU'l  LES 

Sbc.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corp<M'atlon  shall 
be  the  founder,  a  national  commander,  three 
national  vice  commanders,  a  national  adju- 
tant, and  adjutant  general  (which  latter 
two  offices  may  be  held  by  one  i>er8on),  a 
national  Jddge  advocate,  a  national  treas- 
urer, a  national  officer  of  the  day,  a  national 
historian  and  six  national  trustees,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  in^scrlbed  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  selected  In  such  manner 


and  for  such  terms  and  with  such  duties  and 
titles  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

nuMCiPAL  omcs:    muuroaiAi.  scon  or 
Acnvrms 

Sec.  0.  (a)  The  principal  office  ai  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Ccriiimbla,  or  In  such  other  place  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  admin- 
istration; but  the  activities  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but 
may  be  conducted  throughout  the  various 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  process 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  serv- 
ice upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  busi- 
ness address  of  such  agent,  will  be  deemed 
notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

DISTRIBUTION    OT    INCOME    OS     ASSETS    TO 
MBCBEBS;    LOANS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  of  the 
members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distributed 
to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liqui- 
dation. Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  officers  of  the  corporation 
or  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary  ex- 
penses in  amounts  approved  by  the  board 
of  administration  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers  or  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  board  of  administration  who  votes  for 
or  assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpor- 
ation, and  any  officer  who  participates  in 
the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  amount  of  such  loan  \intll  the 
repayment  thereof. 

NONPOUnCAL  NATtnUC  Or  CORPOKATION 

Sxc.  11.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  agents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

i.iABn.rrr  roa  acts  or  omcxas  and  agents 

Sbc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  )ts  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PBORIBmON     AGAXNVr    ISSVANCX    Or    STOCK    OS 
PATMXMT   or    DIVIDXirDS 

Sbc.  18.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    KBCOBOS;     XNSPECTTON 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  national  convention  and  board  of  ad- 
ministration. All  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any  mem- 
ber, or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT  or    riNANCIAI.   TBANSACTIONS;    BZPOKT  TO 
CONOI 


Sec.  15.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  anfiually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or    securities    held  by    depositories,     fiscal 


agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  cloee  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  corporation's 
assets  and  iiatyittles,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  by  a 
statement  of  the  corporation's  income  and 
expenses  during  the  year  including  the  re- 
s\ilts  of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lishing, or  other  commercial-type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  corporation,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 

Acnvrrizs  ixpost  to  congkxss 
Bxc.  16.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  Its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  national  conven- 
tion covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

EXCLDSIVX   RIGHT   TO    NAME    EMBLEMS,    SXALS, 
AND    BADGES 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  and  Its  subordi- 
nate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  name  "Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Incorporated".  The  corporation  shall  have 
the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use,  or  to  al- 
low or  refuse  the  use  of,  such  emblems,  seals, 
and  badges  as  It  may  legally  adopt,  and  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as^  have  hereto- 
fore been  xised  by  the  New  York  corporation 
described  In  section  18  of  this  Act  and  the 
light  to  which  may  be  lawfully  transferred 
to  the  corporation. 

ACQUISITION  or  ASSETS  AND  LIABILrTTES  Or 
KZISTING  CORPORATION 

Sbc.  18.  (a)  The  cor]x>ratlon  may  acquire 
the  assets  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Incorporated, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  upon  discharging  or 
satisfactorily  providing  for  the  payment  and 
discharge  of  all  of  the  liability  of  such  cor- 
poration and  upon  complying  with  all  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  applicable  thereto. 

DIBSOLUTIOM    (»    LIQUIDATION 

Sac.  10.  The  national  convention  may,  by 
resolution,  declare  the  event  upon  which  the 
corporate  existence  of  the  organization  Is  to 
terminate  and  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
any  property  remaining  to  the  corporation 
after  the  discharge  or  satisfaction  of  all  out- 
Aanding  obligations  and  liabilities.  A  duly 
authenticated  copy  of  such  resolution  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbls. 
Upon  the  happening  of  the  event  thus  de- 
clared, and  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  In 
said  United  States  district  court  reciting  said 
facts,  said  court  shall  take  jurisdiction  there- 
of, and  upon  due  proof  being  made  the  court 
shall  enter  a  decree  which  shall  be  effectual 
to  vest  title  and  ownership  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  resolution. 

RBBKRVATION  Or  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  RZPBAL  ACT 

Bbc.  ao.^The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  rer 
peal  this  Act  is  ex|iressly  reserved. 

8.  1042 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons,  to  wit,  Morris  J- 
Mendelsohn,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Abraham 
Kraditor,  New  York  City.  New  York;  Harry 
Schaffer,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Frederick 
S.  Harris,  Merlden.  Connecticut;  Benjamin 
Kaufman,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Maxwell 
Oc^en,    Boston,    Massachusetts;    Milton    H. 
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Blehman,  Bloomfleld,  Conneetleut;  Major 
General  Julius  Klein,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Meyer 
Dorfmsn,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Jackson  J. 
Boltz.  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Henry  Albert. 
Jamaica,  New  York;  Paul  Ginsberg,  Atlanta, 
Oeorgla;  Harry  T.  Madison,  Oak  Park,  Mlchl- 
gan;  Joseph  F.  Barr.  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia;  Rubin  Kamlnsky,  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut; William  Karmrn.  Brookllne.  Massa- 
chusetts; Benjamin  J.  Chasln.  New  York, 
New  York;  Samuel  Shalkowltz.  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri;  Bernard  Abrams,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey;  L.  Feuer,  YouiUgstown,  Ohio; 
Theodore  Brooks,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Mar- 
tin L.  London,  Teaneck.  New  Jersey;  Daniel 
M.  Heller,  Miami,  Florida;  Morris  Lurler, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Freman  Miller, 
Syracuse.  New  York;  Samuel  Mlchelson, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Alfred  Schwartz,  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  Frederick  R  Turkow,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate 
by  the  name  of  "Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerloa"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation") . 

Sbc.  3.  The  persons  named  in  section  1  of 
this  Act,  or  their  Euccessors,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  meet  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of 
officers,  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
bylaws,  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(a)  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

(b)  to  foster  and  perpetuate  true 
Americanlam; 

(c)  to  combat  whatever  tends  to  impair 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free 
Institutions; 

(d)  to  uphold  the  fair  name  of  the  Jew 
and  fight  his  battles  wherever  assailed; 

(e)  to  encourage  the  doctrine  of  universal 
liberty,  equal  rights,  and  fxill  Justice  to  aU 
men;  / 

(f)  to  combat  the  powers  of  bigotry  and 
darkness  wherever  originating  and  whatever 
their  target: 

(g)  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
by  mutual  helpfulness  to  comrades  and  their 
families; 

(h)  to  Instill  love  of  country  and  flag  and 
to  promote  soundness  of  mind  and  body  in 
the  members  and  children  of  members  of 
the  corporation; 

(1)  to  preserve  the  memories  and  records 
of  patriotic  service  performed  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  shield 
from  neglect  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Skc.  4.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  be  non- 
poUtlcal  and,  as  an  organization,  shall  not 
promote  the  candidacy  of  any  person  seek- 
ing public  office. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  engage  in  business 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain. 

Sec.  e.  The  corporation  shall  have  per- 
petual succession  and  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(b)  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  may  be  necessary 
for  its  corporate  purposes; 

(c)  to  accept  gifts,  legacies,  and  devises 
which  will  further  the  corporate  piirposes; 

(d)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal; 

(e)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law; 

(f)  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

<g)  to  establish,  regulate,  and  discontinue 
fubordinate  regional,  dapartmental,  and  dis- 
trict subdivisions  and  local  chapters  or  posts; 

(h)  to  promote  the  formation  of  subordi- 
nate ladles'  auxiliaries  and  youth  organlca- 
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tlons,  the  membership  reqxilrements  of  which 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation : 

(1)  to  publish  a  magazine  or  other  publi- 
cations; 

(J)   to  adopt  emblems  and  badges;  and 

(k)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proi>er  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  The  corporation  may  acquire  any 
or  all  of  the  assets  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tion known  as  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  auxiliary 
thereof,  upon  discha^ng  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  its  liabilities. 

Sbc.  8.  The  corporation  and  its  regional 
departmental,  and  district  subdivisions  and 
^ocal  chapters  or  posts  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  use  in  carrying  out  Its  pur- 
poses the  name  of  "Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  iSor- 
poratlon  shall  be  located  in  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  in  such  other  place  as 
ipay  be  determined  by  the  corporation;  but 
the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  conducted 
throxighout  the  various  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  tenitorles  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  tlmee  a  designated 
agent  auth<»1zed  to  aocept  services  ot  proc- 
ess for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  ot  such  agent,  will  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  at 
Its  memlMrs  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distrib- 
uted to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
howevejL  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual, 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  ai^roved  by 
the  board  of  administration  ot  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers  or  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  corporation  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any  of- 
ficer who  participates  in  the  making  of  such 
a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jolntiy  and  sev- 
erally liable  to  the  corp>oration  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

Sbc.  11.  The  oorporatioo  shaU  be  liahle  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

Sxc.  13.  The  c<Mi>oration  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  national  convention  and  board  at 
administration.  All  bocAs  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member,  or  his  sgent  or  attorney,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sbc.  is.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  aocotintants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be 
ooEulucted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  t^e  corporation  are  normally 
kept.  All  bocriu,  aooounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  ahall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  condxictlng  the  atidit;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  ctistodlans  shall  be  afforded 
to  suoh  person  or  persons. 


.  (b)  A  report  of  such  independent  audit 
shall  be  sulxnitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
t^an  six  months  foUowlhg  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  corporation's 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detail 
by  a  statement  of  the  corporation's  income 
and  expenses  during  the  year  including  the 
results  of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lishing, or  other  commercial -type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  corporation,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 

Sec.  14.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  Ita^mdUylties  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Sucns^eport  may  consist  of  a  f^port  on 
the  proceeding  of  the  national  convention 
covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  dociujuent. 

Sbc.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  filing,  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  of  affi- 
davits signed  by  the  Incorporators  named  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  to  the  effect  that  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  dissolved  in  accordance  with  law,  but 
only  If  such  affidavits  are  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the  bills 
were  passed. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPIC^ER.  8.  1914 
and  8.  1942  have  been  previously  passed 
and  the  votes  reconsidered. 

The  bills  having  been  again  passed, 
and  the  previous  decision  aflarmed,  a 
second  motion  to  reconsider  is.  there- 
fore, not  In  order. 


EXCEPTION8  TO  RULES   OP   NAVI- 
GATION IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  547,  HR.  75. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  Utte. 

The  LsGisLAnvK  Clxuc  A  bill  (HJR. 
75)  to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the  rules 
of  navigation  In  certain  cases. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIREISEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  inform 
the  Senate  of  the  program  for  tomor- 
row and  as  far  Into  this  week  or  next 
week  as  he  can  see? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  this  afternoon. 

It  is  anticipated  that  following  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  is  about  to  be 
considered,  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  546.  8. 
2100,  which  Will  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  tbe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
some  objection  to  having  the  Senate 
consider  Csdendar  No.  546. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
find  this  bill  on  the  calendar  for  today. 
It  may  be   recalled   that  last  week   I 
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m  question  as  to  -why  It  was  im- 
poCTJbte  to  get  American  ships  to  carry 
gnAxi  on  the  Great  Lakes  frcmi  Milwau- 
kee and  other  points  to  Montreal.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opporttmlty  to 
look  Into  thAt  situation. 

I  have  receivod  a  reply  frcan  one  shlp- 
pinc  ooaapaajr,  intimalinc  that  It  would 
like  to  cany  grain;  but  I  find  they  were 
asked  to  sObintt  quotations  isut  did  not 
quote.  There  Is  some  Indication  that 
some  stalUns  may  be  takine  place.  I 
should  Uke  to  examine  Into  that  situa- 
tion, althou^  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
1>U1  80  tar  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question 
ZBlaed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  perfectly  valid. 
The  leadership  will  be  delighted  to  with- 
hold action  cm  that  bill  at  this  tlme.~ 


INABILITY  oaf  SENATORS  TO  VOTE 
ON  VETERANS'  BILLS 

Mr.  MAN8FTELO.  Mr.  President,  I 
more  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration—^— 

Mr.  GOBE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
g^ai^^/ir  mr^i'^f  his  motion,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRDbC  Vksinia.  Mr.  President, 
ttie  b«ll  In  tMe  roam  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  did  not  ring.  I  do  not  know 
wYiat  can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  OORE.  We  have  missed  a  3rea- 
•od-nay  vote  bocause  tte  t>eil  did  not 
rtoc  We  had  no  aoiioe  that  a  vote  was 
tf^king  place. 

Mr.  MAXSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent,  if  it  Is  painis- 
sible,  that  the  distinguished  Senators, 
in  view  of  ctretiaastances  over  which  they 
had  ao  oantrol.  be  allowed  to  cast  their 
votes  at  this  time.  I  understand  that 
under  unanimous  consent  almost  any- 
thing can  be  done.  This  is  one  time 
when  we  will  see  if  unanimous  consent 
can  be  granted. 

Mr.  OORE.  1 4loubt  whether  that  can 
be  done.  Let  the  IIxcord  show  that  we 
were  In  tlie  Committee  on  Finance,  were 
not  notified,  and  ther^ore  were  unable 
to  vote.        

The  PRHSnHNO  OWffCEH.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  Uiat 
ttife  last  sentence  of  role  XIT,  section  1, 
provides  that  "no  motion  to  suspend  this 
rule  shall  be  in  order,  nor  shall  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  entertain  any  request  to 
suspend  it  by  wnantxnoiis  consent." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  understood,  is  it  not,  that  the 
absenee  from  the  Chamber  at  that  time 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia. Tennessee,  and  Nebra^a  was 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  but  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bell  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  room  did  not  ring;  and, 
therefore,  even  though  they  w^re  able, 
wflMng,  and  eagvr  to  vote,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  eome  to  the  Chamber 
to  east  their  votes?  They  did  come  as- 
soon  as  possiWe;  but  by  that  time  the 
vote  had  been  completed,  and  it  was  then 
too  late  to  vote. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFKCER.  The 
RxcoKs  win  so  show. 

Mr.  CX7BTIS.  Mr.  President^  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  cazmot  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  without  having  the 


bells  rung;  I  think  an  examination  of 
the  rule  will  indicate  that  when  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  Is  to  be  taken,  the  bells 
shall  be  nmg.  But  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  BybdJ  that  no  bell  was 
rung  in  the  Fiiuuice  Committee  room; 
and  we  have  a  like  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
OoRil — that  no  bell  was  rung  there. 
Therefore,  any  mistaken  indication  that 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken  should  be 
stricken  from  the  Rscord.  If  the  bells 
had  been  rung  once  and  if,  therefore,  a 
lawful  vote  had  been  taken,  I  would  have 
been  present  and  would  have  voted  for 
passage  of  the  biH. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  ruling 
on  my  point  of  order — namely,  that  there 
can  be  no  legal  vote  in  the  Senate  with- 
out the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tl» 
Chair's  ruling  is  against  the  point  of 
order  as  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Nothing  In  the  rules  requires 
that  any  notice  of  a  pending  yea-and- 
nay  vote  be  given. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  E>refiident.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  wlH  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  not  the  rule  pro- 
vide that  the  bells  shall  be  rung  when 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  to  be  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Pariiameatanan  informs  the  Chair  that 
such  a  proposal  may  be  In  order  if  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Roles  and  Ad- 
ministration, but  it  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time  before  the  US.  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry:  Does  not  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  now  provide  tiiat 
when  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  to  be  taken, 
the  bells  shall  be  rung  once? 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  "Rie  an- 
swer is  hi  the  negative,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian informs  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then.  Mr.  President. 
why  do  the  beUs  zing  now  and  then? 
The  Chair  is  propounding  a  very  strange 
doctrine — namely,  that  there  can  be  yea- 
and-nay  votes  without  the  giving  of  no- 
tice to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttoa 
Chair  states  that  the  beQs  are  rung  as  a 
matter  of  ttie  procedure  devised  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  protocols  and  conventions 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  eonsMeration  of 
executive  business. 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  RULES  OF  NAVIGA- 
TION IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  547,  House  biU  75.  and  that  It  be 
laid  down  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESUONG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objectlan.  the  bin  (HJL 
75)  to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the  rules 
of  navigation  in  certain  cases  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   Presklent,   I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


PROTOCOL  TO  AMEND  CONVEN- 
TION ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL 
AVIATION;  CONVENTION  ON  EX- 
TRADITION WITH  SWEDEN:  AD- 
DITtONAL  PROTOCOL  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  EXTRADITION  WITH 
BRAZIL;  EXTRADITION  CONVEN. 
TION  WITH  ISRAEL:  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  WITH  KOREA;  CON- 
SULAR  CONVI^mON  WITH  JAPAN 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  tlw  proto- 
col. Executive  D  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess). 
to  amend,  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation;  tiie  convention. 
Executive  E  (87th  Cong..  2d  sess.),  on 
extradition  with  Sweden;  the  additionsd 
protocol.  Executive  F  (87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess. ) .  to  the  Treaty  of  Extradition  with 
Brazil;  the  extradition  convention.  Ex- 
ecutive E  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  with 
Israel;  the  consular  convention.  Exec- 
utive B  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  with  Ko- 
rea; and  the  consular  convention.  Ex- 
ecutive I,  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  with 
Japan,  which  were  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 
ExacxmvK    D.    88tu    C^NOBaBS,    1st   Sesaion 

PROTOCOL  SBLATnta  TO  AM  AKKirOlCKIIT  TO  TKB 
CONVKIfTBOir  Olf  IMTCKMATIOKAL  CIVIL  AVI- 
ATION, SIGNED  AT  SOMK.  OM  SXPTSMBBt  IS, 
1962 

The  Aflseoibly  of  the  IntnTuitlonAl  Civil 
Aviatloa  OrganlBaUOB. 

Having  met  In  Its  Fourteenth  Sasslon,  at 
Rome,  on  tbe  twenty-ftrst  day  of  August, 
1989, 

Having  noted  that  It  Is  the  general  deelre 
*of  contracting  States  that  the  minlmnm 
number  of  contracting  States  wtildi  may 
request  the  holding  of  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  should  be  Increased 
from  the  present  figure  of  ten,  -» 

Having  considered  tt  proper  to  increase  the 
said  number  to  one-ftfth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  contracting  States, 

And  having  considered  tt  necessary  to 
amend  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  the  Con* 
ventlon  on  International  Civil  Aviation  done 
at  Chicago  on  the  seventh  day  of  December 
1944. 

Approved,  on  the  foxirteeuth  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  94(a)  of  the  Con- 
vention aforesaid,  the  following  proixjsed 
amendment  to  the  said  Convention: 

In  Article  48(a)  of  the  Convention,  ths 
second  sentanoe  be  deleted  and  substituted 
by  "An  extraordinary  meetlAg  of  the  Assem- 
bly may  be  held  at  any  Uine  upon  the  can 
of  the  Council  or  at  the  request  of  not  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  oon- 
tracitlng  States  addrsMsd  to  the  Becrstary 
General." 

Specified,  pursuant  to  the  pjDvlslans  of  ths 
said  Article  94 (a)  of  the  said  Convention, 
slzty-slz  »»  the  number  of  contracting 
States  upon  whose  rattfleatlon  the  pro- 
posed amendment  aforesaid  shall  come  Into 
force,  and 

Besolwd,  that  the  Secretary  Oe^ieral  o* 
tiM  Intemattonal  dvU  ATlattan  OrgadlBa- 
tlon  draw  up  a  protocol,  tn  the  ta^Mb.. 
French  and  Spanish  lanc^ages,  each  of  whloii 
Shan  be  of  equal  authenUclty,  smbodylng  the 
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[H-oposed  amendment  above  mentioned  and 
the  matter  hereinafter  appearing. 

Consequently,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid 
action  of  the  Assembly. 

Tills  Protocol  has  bean  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization; 

This  Protocol  shall  be  open  to  ratifica- 
tion by  any  State  which  has  ratified  or  ad- 
hered to  the  said  Convention  on  Inter- 
national ClvU  Aviation; 

The  Instriunents  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization; 

This  Protocol  shall  come  Into  force  In  re- 
spect of  the  States  which  have  ratified  It  on 
the  date  on  which  the  sixty-sixth  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  is  «>  deposited; 

The  Secretary  General  shall  Immediately 
noUfy  all  Contracting  States  of  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  ratification  of  this  Protocol; 

The  Secretary  General  shall  immediately 
notify  all  States  parties  or  signatories  to  the 
■aid  Convention  of  the  date  on  which  this 
Protocol  comes  into  force; 

With  respect  to  any  contracting  State  rat- 
ifying this  Protocol  after  the  date  aforesaid, 
the  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  upon  de- 
posit of  its  instrument  of  ratification  with 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  faith  whereof,  ths  President  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Fourteenth  Session 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  being  authorized 
thereto  by  the  Assembly,  sign  this  Protocol. 

Done  at  Rome  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  In  a  slnglS'idocument  In 
the  English,  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
each  of  which  ahall  be  ot  equal  authenticity. 
This  Protocol  shall  remain  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;    and   certified    copies    thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  to  all  States  parties 
or  signatories  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national ClvU  Aviation  aforementioned. 
R.  bC.   Macdonnelx 
^      Secretary  General  of  the  Assembly 
E.  Oktona 
President  of  the  Assembly 

Certified  to  be  a  true  and  complete  copy. 
P.  K.  Rot 
(For  Secretary  General). 

Kxxcnnvz  E,  87th  Comoexss,  2o  Session 

CONVXimON     ON     KXTKApmON     BKTWKKN     THS 
UNrrXD  8TATX8  OF  AMOUCA  AND  8WXDKN 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  desiring  to  make  more 
effective  the  cooperation  of  ths  two  coun- 
tries in  the  repression  of  crime,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  Convention  on  Extradition  and 
for  this  purpose  have  appointed  the  follow- 
ing Plenipotentiaries:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Dean  Rusk,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  SUtes  ol  America, 
and  His  Majestey  the  King  of  Swann:  Gun- 
nar  Jarring.  Ambassador  ExtraoaUnary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Sweden  to  £he  United 
States  of  America  who,  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  thetr  respective  full  pow- 
ers, found  to  be  In  good  and  due  form,  agree 
as  follows: 

Article  I 
Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to  sur- 
render to  the  other,  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  conditions  laid  down  in  this  Convention, 
those  persons  found  In  Its  territory  who  have 
been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  of  the 
offenses  specified  in  Article  n  of  this  Conven- 
tion committed  within  the  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  other,  or  outside  thereof  luider 
.jT  the  conditions  specified  In  Article  IV  of  this 
Convention;  provided  that  such  surrender 
•hall  take  place  only  upon  such  evidence  of 
criminality  as.  according  to  the  Uws  of  the 
place  where  tlie  person  sought  shall  be  found, 
would  Justify  his  commitment  for  trial  If 
the  offense  had  been  there  committed. 


Article  U 
Extradition  shall  be  granted,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention,  for  the  f oUow- 
Ing  offenses: 

I.  Murder,  including  infanticide;  the  kill- 
ing of  a  humsin  being  when  such  act  is  pun- 
ishable in  the  United  States  as  voluntary 
manslaughter,  and  in  Sweden  as  man- 
slaughter. 

a.  Malicious  wounding;  mayhem;  wlllftil 
assault  resulting  in  grievous  bodily  harm. 

3.  Kidnapping;  abduction. 

4.  Rape;  abortion;  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
girl  under  the  age  specified  by  law  in  such 
cases  In  both  the  requesting  and  requested 
State. 

5.  Procuration,  defined  as  the  procuring  or 
transporting  of  a  woman  or  girl  under  age, 
even  with  her  consent,  for  immoral  purposes, 
or  of  a  woman  or  girl  over  age.  by  fraud, 
threats,  or  compulsion,  for  such  purposes 
with  a  view  In  either  case  to  gratifying  the 
passions  of  another  person;  profiting  from 
the  prostitution  of  another. 

6.  Bigamy. 

7.  Robbery;  burglary,  defined  to  be  the 
breaking  into  or  entering  either  In  day  or 
night  time,  a  house,  office,  or  other  building 
of  a  government,  corporation,  or  private  per- 
son, with  Intent  to  commit  a  feloQy  therein. 

8.  Arson. 

9.  The  malicious  and  unlawful  damaging  of 
railways,  trains,  vessels,  aircraft,  bridges,  ve- 
hicles, and  other  means  of  travel  or  of  pub- 
lic or  private  buildings,  or  other  structures, 
when  the  act  committed  shall  endanger 
human  life. 

10.  Piracy;  mutiny  on  board  a  vessel  or  an 
aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  the  Captain  or  Commander 
of  such  vessel  or  aircraft;  or  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence taking  possession  of  such  vessel  or 
aircraft. 

I I .  Blackmail  or  extortion. 

is.  Forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged 
papers;  the  forgery  or  falsification  of  official 
acts  of  Government,  of  public  authorities,  or 
of  covu-t  of  Justice,  or  the  utterance  of  the 
thing  forged  or  falsified. 

13.  The  counterfeiting,  falsifying  or  altiJr- 
Ing  of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  or  "of 
Instruments  of  debt  created  by  national. 
State,  provincial  or  municipal  governments, 
or  of  coupons  thereof,  or  of  banknotes,  or 
the  utterance  or  circulation  of  the  same;  or 
the  counterfeiting,  falsifying  or  altering  of 
seals  of  State. 

14.  Embezzlement  by  public  officers;  em- 
bezzlement by  persons  hired  or  salaried,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  employers;  larceny; 
obtaining  money,  valuable  securities  or  other 
property  by  false  pretenses,  or  by  threats  of 
injury;  receiving  money,  valuable  securities 
or  other  property  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  embezzled,  stolen  or  fraudulently  ob- 
tained. 

15.  Making  use  of  the  malls  or  other  means 
of  communication  In  connection  with 
schemes  devised  or  Intended  to  deceive  or 
defraud  the  public  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses.      [ 

16.  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee, 
banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee  or  other  person 
acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  or  director  or 
member  or  officer  of  any  company. 

17.  Soliciting,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

18.  Perjury;  subornation  of  perjiwy. 

19.  Offenses  against  the  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery  and  slave  trading. 

20.  OffenBes  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

31.  Smuggling,  defined  to  be  the  act  of  will- 
fully and  knowingly  violating  the  ctistoms 
laws  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  by 
International  traffic  In  merchandise  subject 
to  duty. 

aa.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to  the 
traffic  In,  use  of,  or  production  or  manufac- 
ture of,  narcotic  drugs  or  cannabis. 

23.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
the  illicit  manufacture  of  or  traffic  In  polsom- 
ous  chemicals  or  substances  Injurlotis  to 
health. 


34.  The  attmnpt  to  commit  any  of  the 
above  offenses  when  such  attempt  Is  made 
a  separate  offense  by  the  laws  ot  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

26.  Participation  In  any  of  the  above  of- 
fenses. 

Article  III 

1.  The  requested  State,  ^aU,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  extradite 
a  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
offense  en\mierated  in  Article  U  only  when 
both  of  the  following  condltlcHis  exist: 

(a)  The  law  of  the  requesting  State,  la 
force  when  the  offense  was  committed,  pro- 
vides a  possible  penalty  of  deprivation  of 
liberty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year; 
and 

(b)  The  law  in  force  in  the  requested 
State  generally  provides  a  possible  penalty 
of  deprivation  of  liberty  few  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year  which  wo\ild  be  applicable  If 
the  offense  were  committed  in  the  territory 
of  the  requested  State. 

a.  When  the  person  sought  has  been  sen- 
tenced in  the  requesting  State,  the  p\uiish- 
ment  awarded  must  have  been  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  months. 

Article  IV 

1.  Extradition  need  not  be  granted  for  an 
offense  which  has  been  committed  within 
the  territorial  Jiulsdictlon  of  the  requested 
State,  but  if  the  offense  has  been  committed 
in  the  requested  State  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  requesting  State,  who  Is  a  na- 
tional of  the  requesting  State,  the  executive 
authority  of  the  requested  State  shaU,  sub- 
ject to  its  laws,  have  the  power  to  sur- 
render the  person  sought  If,  In  Its  discretion. 
It  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

2.  When  the  offense  has  been  committed  « 
outside  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
questing State,  the  request  for  extradition 
need  not  be  honored  unless  the  laws  of  the 
requesting  State  and  thoee  of  the  requested 
State  authorize  prosecution  of  such  offense 
under  corresponding  circumstances. 

3.  The  words  "territorial  Jurisdiction"  as 
used  in  this  Article  and  In  Article  I  of  this 
Convention  mean:  territory,  including  ter- 
ritorial waters,  and  the  airspace  thereover, 
belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States;  and  vessels  and  air- 
craft belonging  to  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  (X-  to  a  citizen  or  corpKjratlon  thereof 
when  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  or  such 
aircraft  Is  over  the  high  sess. 

Article  V 
Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  In  any 
of  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  When  the  person  sought  has  already 
been  or  Is  at  the  time  of  the  request  being 
proceeded  against  in  the  requested  State  In 
accordance  with  the  criminal  laws  of  that 
State  for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradi- 
tion Is  requested. 

2.  When  the  legal  proceedings  or  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has 

-become  barred  by  limitation  according  to 
the  laws  of  either  the  requesting  State  or 
the  requested  SUte. 

3.  When  the  person  sought  has  been  or 
will  be  tried  in  the  requesting  State  by  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  or  court. 

4.  When  the  offense  Is  purely  military. 

6.  If  the  offense  Is  regarded  by  the  re- 
questing State  as  a  pollUcal  offense  or  as  an 
offense  connected  with  a  political  offense. 

0.  If  In  the  specific  ease  It  Is  found  to  be 
obviously  Incompatible  with  the  reqiUrs- 
ments  of  humane  treatment,  because  of,  for 
example,  the  youth  or  health  of  the  person 
sought,  taking  Into  accoimt  also  the  nature 
of  the  offense  and  the  Interests  of  the  re- 
questing State. 

Article  VI 

When  the  p>erBon  sought  Is  being  pro- 
ceeded against  in  accordxmce  with  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  ths  requested  State  or  Is  serv- 
ing a  sentsncs  In  that  State  for  an  offense 
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octier  febMi  tkaC  for  which  •ctradlUon  ha« 
fcew  rig— >■<.  htm  ■urrwider  maj  <>•  da- 
UrwI  UDtU  aucti  proocedlxics  lutTe  beem 
terminated  or  be  Is  entitled  to  be  set  at 
Ukertf. 

Article  7// 

There  Is  no  obligation  o^n  the  requested 
State  to  srant  the  extradltloa  of  a  person 
who  la  a  ■■ttowl  at  the  requested  State. 
but  the  aascutlve  authority  of  the  requested 
State  shaU.  s\ih]eet  to  the  ^>proprUte  laws 
of  that  State,  havs  the  power  to  surrender 
a  natlfTsl  of  that  State  If.  In  Ite  discretion, 
It  be  dssMsd  proper  to  do  so. 

AirtUUVni 

If  the  offense  tor  which  extradition  Is  re- 
quested Is  punishable  by  death  under  the 
tew  of  the  requesting  State  and  the  law  of 
the  reqxnsted  State  does  not  permit  this 
punishment,  extradition  may  be  refnsed  un- 
less the  requesting  State  gtres  such  assnr- 
anoe  as  the  requested  State  considers  suffi- 
cient that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be 
carried  oat. 

Xrtiete  tX 

A  person  extradited  by  virtue  of  this  Con- 
vention may  not  be  tried  or  punished  by 
the  requesting  State  for  any  offense  com- 
mitted prior  to  his  extradition,  other  than 
that  which  gars  rise  to  the  request,  nor  may 
he  be  rs-extimdlted  by  ttee  requesting  State 
to  a  tMrd  country  which  claims  him.  unless 
the  surgsndsrlng  Stete  so  agrees  o#  unless 
the  penon  extradited,  having  been  set  at 
Uhorty  within  the  reqwsstlr^  State,  remains 
voluctariljr  ia  the  peqMSSting  State  for  more 
thaa  4t  d^«  froai  the  date  on  which  he  was 
rslsaaed.  Upon  such  release,  he  shall  be  In- 
formed of  the  conasqoencss  to  which  his  stay 
Ui  tlas  terrltorj  of  the  vaquesting  State  might 
subject  hiia. 

Article  X 


To  the  sztant  psi  laW  tail  luuler  the  law  of 
the  keqiMsted  State  MBd  suhjwt  to  the  rights 
at  VbtnX  parties,  which  shall  be  duly  re- 
spected, all  artlclas  acquired  as  a  resntt  at 
the  offSDW  or  which  may  be  required  as 
STtdence  stadt  be  surrendered. 

Artfeie  XI 

1.  The  request  for  eatradltlon  shall  be 
mads  through  the  dlplnnnatlr  channel  and 
shall  b*  supported  by  the  toOowing  docu- 
mezita: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  hean 
convicted  of  the  offense :  a  4luly  cartifled  or 
authenticated  copjr  of  the  final  sentence  of 
the  competent  court.  However,  in  excep- 
ttonal  eafsss.  tba  requested  Stete  may  request 

<h)  In  the  case  ef  a  person  who  Is  merely 
srttb  the  offense:  a  duly  oertlfled  er 
tted  copy  of  the  wurant  kA  arrest 
order  of  deatentlon  issTied  by  the 
anthorlttes  oC  the  requesting 
State,  together  with  the  deposltloBs,  reoord 
al  laPteHgiiWiiii  or  othsr  eHdenoe  upon 
which  madb.  wamuit  or  onter  may  have  been 
lasustf  amA  such  other  evklsnoe  or  proof  as 
my  bs  deaooad  wwpstert  tai  the  case. 

2.  The  documents  specified  In  this  Article 
SBust  inctade  a  piwcjae  stetament  of  the 
orlmlnai  act  wtt^  whteh  the  person  sought 
Is  charged  or  oC  which  fea  has  been  con- 
victed, and  iha  ^inos  sad  «Bte  oT  the  com- 
mission of  the  crialaai  act.  The  said  dooD- 
manu  mast  be  made  aoeoaspaniad  by  an 
suthsartoated  copy  of  the  teste  at  the  ap- 
plicable laws  at  the  rsqaastii«  Stete  includ- 
ing the  lawa  rata  ring  to  tha  Umltatiaa  of 
the  Isgal  paoosedli^B  or  the  cntersemeat  ctf 
tha  penally  lor  tha  oOeaas  tor  which  tiw 
extcadltloa  of  the  parsoa  is  soi^tat,  and  date 
or  records  which  wUl  paova  tha  idsntity  at 
the  person  sought  as  well  as  Intonaation  ^ 
to  his  nationality  «i>d  lastdence. 

3.  The  documsnte  in  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  shall  be  ■/'/<»»'^j<^t'«^ 
by  a  duly  cartifled  translation  thereof  into 
the  language  of  the  requastad  State. 


Article  XU 
1.  The  Oontracting  Stetes  aoay  request. 
throui^  the  dlptomaUc  channel,  the  provi- 
sional arrest  of  a  person,  provided  that  tha 
offense  for  which  he  is  sought  is  one  for 
which  extradition  slutU  be  granted  under 
this  Convention.    The  request  shall  contain  : 

(a)  A  staaement  of  the  offense  with  which 
the  person  sought  Is  charged  or  of  which  he 
has  been  convicted; 

(b)  A  deacription  of  the  person  sought  for 
the  purpose  of  IdentlQcation: 

(c)  A  stetament  of  ills  whereaboute,  if 
known;  and 

(d)  A  declaration  that  there  exist  and  will 
be  forthcoming  the  relevant  documente  re- 
quired by  Article  XI  of  this  ConvenUxm. 

S.  If.  within  a  maxlmnm  period  of  40  days 
from  tba  date  of  the  provisional  arrest  of  the 
person  in  secordance  with  this  Article,  the 
requesting  State  does  not  present  the  formal 
request  for  his  extradition,  dnly  supported, 
the  person  detained  will  t>e  set  at  liberty  and 
a  new  request  for  his  extrsdition  will  be  ac- 
cepted only  when  accompanied  by  the  rele- 
vant documente  required  by  Articto  XI  of 
this  Convention.  . 

Article  XIII        ' 

1.  Expenses  related  to  the  transportetion 
of  the  person  extradited  shall  be  paid  by  the 
requesting  Stete.  The  appropriate  legal  of- 
ficers of  the  country  la  which  the  axtradi- 
tlon  proceedings  take  place  ahall,  by  all  legal 
means  within  their  power,  assist  Uie  oSlcers 
of  the  requesting  Stete  before  the  respectlva 
Judges  and  magistrates.  No  pecuniary  claim, 
arising  out  of  the  arrest,  detentioo.  exam- 
ination and  surrender  of  fugitives  under  the 
terms  of  this  Convention,  shall  be  made  by 
the  requested  State  against  the  requesting 
Stete  other  tlian  as  spadlied  la  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  Article  and  other  than  fDr 
the  lodging,  maintenance,  and  board  of  the 
person  being  extradited  prior  to  his  sur- 
render. 

2.  The  legal  oflloers,  other  oAoers  of  the 
requested  Stete,  and  court  stenographers  In 
the  requested  State  who  sliall,  in  the  usual 
course  of  thetr  duty,  give  assistence  and  who 
receive  no  salary  or  compensation  other  than 
spedflc  lees  for  services  performed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  requesting  Stete 
the  uaual  payment  for  such  acte  or  services 
performed  by  them  la  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  socBse  amount  as  tlKnigh  such  acte  or 
services  had  been  performed  in  ordinary 
criminal  proceedings  under  the  taws  of  the 
country  of  whidi  they  are  o^Boers. 

Articte  XIV 

1.  Ttanalt  through  tha  torrnuiy  of  one  at 
the  Contracting  States  of  a  person  tn  the 
custody  of  an  agent  of  tiie  other  Contracting 
State,  and  surrendered  to  tlia  latter  by  a 
third  State,  and  who  Is  not  of  the  nationality 
of  the  country  ot  traaiAt.  shall,  anblact  to 
tha  proTislans  of  the  second  pan^raph  at 
this  Articte,  be  permitted.  Independently  at 
any  Judielal  formalities,  when  requested 
through  diplonxatic  channels  and  aeoom- 
panled  by  the  presentation  in  original  or  In 
authenticated  copy  of  the  document  by 
which  tha  Stete  of  refuge  has  granted  tha 
extradition.  In  the  United  Stetes  of  Amer- 
ica, the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  iUnerloa  shaU  be 
ftfst  otftalnad. 

2.  The  permission  provided  for  In  this 
Aittcto  nay  nevertheless  be  lefused  If  the 
criminal  act  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
extradition  does  not  conatitute  an  offense 
enumerated  tn  Article  n  at  this  Conrentlon, 
or  wfien  grave  reasons  of  public  order  are 
opposed  to  the  transit. 

'      Article  XV 

To  ^e  extant  eonsistent  with  the  sttpula- 
tions  of  this  Ooaventioa  and  with  respect  to 
matters  not  covered  herein,  extradition  shaU 
ba  gaaansad  by  tha  lawa  and  rsgrdatlons  of 

the  requested  Stete. 


ArtieU  XVI 


1.  This  Oonwsntiun  ahaU  ha  ratified  and 
tha  raflftrsflons  shall  be  exchanged  at  Stock- 
holm as  soon  as  poaslbia. 

a.  Thta  CcnvvBtioa  shsdl  enter  into  force 
upon  tlM  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  may 
be  terasiaatad  by  either  Ccntractiag  Stete 
giving  notice  of  termination  to  the  other 
Contracting  Stete  at  any  time,  th;  termina- 
tion to  be  effective  six  months  after  the  ^ate 
of  such  notice. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Conveatlon  and 
have  affixed  hereunto  thalr  seals. 

DoMK,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  arui 
Swedish  languages,  both  versions  being 
equally  authentic,  at  Washington  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  October  1061. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 
Iskal]     Oxak  Rusk         ^ 

For  Sweden:  \ 

[SXAL]      Ottnnak  Jaxrino 

Protocol 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  Extradition  this  dsy  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  Stetes  of  America  and 
Sweden,    the    undersigned    Plenipotentiaries, 

Considering  that  the  Swedish  Penal  Code 
provides  for  two  general  types  of  penalties 
of  deprivation  of  liberty,  namely,  simple 
Imprisonment  ("f&ngelse")  and  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor  ("straffarbete").  and 
that  Article  IV  of  the  Swedish  Sxtradition 
Act  of  December  6,  1067,  provides  that  no 
person  may  be  eatradited  unless  the  crime 
for  which  extradition  is  requested  corre- 
sponds to  an  offsnse  for  which  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  ("atraffar- 
bete~)  nuiy  be  Imposed  according  to  Swad- 
lah  law,  and 

Heal  I  El  r^  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  of  Sweden  to  present  to  the 
Riksdag  a  bill  to  amend  the  Swedish  Penal 
Code  so  as  to  eliminate  those  two  types  jf 
deprivation  of  liberty,  replacing  them  with 
only  one  type,  namely,  imprisonment  <"f&n- 
gelse").  and,  also,  as  a  consequexioe  thereof 
to  amend  accordingly  Article  TV  of  the  Swed- 
ish Kxtradltlon  Act, 

Agree  upon  the  foUoarlng  provisions  re- 
specting the  application  of  paragraph  1  of 
Article  in  of  the  Convention: 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  request  by  the  United 
Stetes  for  extradition  from  Sweden,  the  of- 
fense for  which  extradition  is  requested  must 
be  punishable, 

a.  under  United  States  law,  by  a  possible 
deprivation  of  IXbarty  for  a  period  af  more 
thaa  one  year  and. 

b.  under  Swediah  law.  had  tha  OBvaat  been 
oomnxitted  in  Sweden,  by  n  possthte  im- 
prisonment srlth  hard  labor  {"straffarbete"^ 
for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year. 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  request  by  Sweden 
for  extradlUon  from  the  United  Stetea.  the 
offenre  for  wiilch  extradition  is  requested 
BBuet  be  punishable. 

a.  under  Swediah  law.  by  a  pooslbls  Im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor  ("straffarbete") 
for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  and. 

b.  under  United  States  tew.  had  the  of- 
fense been  ocnuaitted  tn  the  United  States, 
by  a  possible  deprivation  of  liberty  tor  a 
petiod  of  nx3re  than  one  yter. 

This  protocol  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
entry  into  force  of  the  Convention,  and  shall 
be  oonsidered  an  Integral  part  thereof.  If 
the  aforedeecribed  amendraente  to  the 
Swedish  Penal  Cade  and  tite  SwMhsh  Ex- 
tradition Act  dMOl  not  then  tuive  taken  plaoe 
and  beoooae  effaetire. 

This  protocol  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
\ipon  which  the  afaredeacrlt»ed  amendmente 
of  the  Swedish  Penal  Code  and  the  8wad^ 
Bxtr«4itloa  Act  beeocae  effectlva.  The  Qat- 
emment  of  Sweden  shall  notify  tha  Gtovam- 
nient  of  the  United  States  in  wilting  of  such 
date. 

In  wltneas  whereof  the  rsBpeetlve  Plenl- 
potentiarias  hava  signed  tlUs  protocol  and 
have  affixed  hareunto  thatr  seals. 
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Dona  in  duplicate.  In  ths  English  and 
Swediah  languages,  both  versions  being 
equally  authentlo,  at  Washington  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  October  1961. 

For  the  United  Stetes  of  America: 
fsxu.]     Dban  Rusk 

For  Sweden: 

[SKAL]       GXTMNAB    JaXSIMO 

Exacunvs  F,  87th  CONOaass,  2d  Session 

AOOmOMAL  raOTOCOL  TO  THE  TBKATT  GW  SX- 
TSAOITWN    or    JAKUAIT     IS,     1981.    BaiWakM 

THS   innTB)   sTATxa  or   axxkica   aitb   thx 

UNTTSD  STATXS  Or  BXAZIL 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Stetes  of  Brazil, 

Having  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
Jaftuary  13,  1061,  a  Treaty  of  Extradition  for 
the  purpoae  of  making  more  effective  the  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  In  the 
repression  of  crime. 

And  desiring  to  mal;e  clear  that  their  re- 
spective nationals  will  be  subject  to  extradi- 
tion only  If  the  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
visions In  force  in  their  territories  permit  it. 

Have  resolved  to  sign  an  Additional  Proto- 
col to  the  aforementioned  Treaty  of  Extradi- 
tion and,  to  this  end.  have  appointed  the 
following  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America:  His  Excellency  Lincoln  Gordon, 
Ambassador  ExtraordlDkry  and  Plenlp<(ten- 
tiary  to  Brazil,  and  ' 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Stetes  of  Braail:  His  Execellency 
Francisco  Clementine  de  San  Tlago  Dan- 
tas.  Minister  of  Stete  for  External  Relations, 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  In 
good  and  due  form,  agree  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Article  vn  of  the  Treaty  of  Extradition 
concluded  between  the  two  countries  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  on  January  13,  1061,  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  follows : 

"The  Contracting  Parties  are  not  obliged 
by  this  Treaty  to  grant  extradition  of  their 
nationals.  However,  if  t|ie  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  requested  Stete  do  not  prohibit, 
ite  executive  authority  shall  have  the  power 
to  surrender  a  national  if,  in  ite  discretion,  it 
be  deemed  proper  to  do  so." 

ArtieU  11 

The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  same  date  as  the  Treaty  of  Extradi- 
tion of  January  13,  1961,  and  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  on  the  date  at  the  termination 
of  the  Treaty. 

Ik  wttnkss  maior,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Addi- 
tional Protocol  and  have  fixed  hereunto  their 
seals. 

E>OH>  In  duplicate,  tn  the  English  and 
Portuguese  languages,  both  equally  authen- 
tic, at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  this  eighteenth 
daj;^  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
sixty-two. 

UtxcauK  GoaooM. 
Sam    Tugo    Dantas. 

[SSAI.) 

ExacimvB   E.    88TB   Cotroaxss,    1st   Sxssion 

CONVXNTION  on  KXTSADmON  BBTWXSW  THX 
OOVBINMXNT  OF  THX  TTNTrXD  STATXS  OF 
AltXBICA  AKD  THX  OOVSaNlCXNT  OT  THX  8TATX 
OF 


The  Government  of  the  United  Stete^of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Sfve 
of  Israel,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  tne 
cooperation  of  the  two  countries  In  the  re- 
pression of  crime,  agree  as  f ollowa : 

ilrflcU  / 
Each  Contracting  Party  agrees,  under  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  established  by 
the  present  Convention,  reciprocally  to  de- 
liver up  persons  found  in  ite  territory  who 
have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 


of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  Article  n  of  tha 
present  Convention  oomnxitted  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  other,  or  out- 
side thereof  under  the  conditions  specified  in 
Article   m   of  the  present  Convention. 

Article  II 

Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  for 
prosecution  when  they  have  been  charged 
with,  or  to  undergo  sentetlce  when  they 
have  been  convicted  of,  any  of  the  following 
offenses: 

1.  Murder. 

2.  Manslaughter. 

3.  Malicious  wounding;  Inflicting  grievous 
bodily  harm. 

4.  Rape. 

5.  Abortion. 

6.  Unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  xin- 
der  the  age  specified  by  the  laws  of  both  the 
requesting  and  requested  Parties. 

7.  Procuration. 

8.  Willful  non-support  or  willful  abandon- 
ment of  a  minor  or  other  dependent  person 
when  the  life  of  that  minor  or  that  depend- 
ent person  is  or  Is  likely  to  be  injiired  or  en- 
dangered. 

9.  ELidnapplng;  abduction;  false  imprison- 
ment. 

10.  Robbery. 

11.  Burglary;  housebreaking. 

12.  Larceny. 

13.  Embezzlement. 

14.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  securities 
or  goods  by  false  pretenses  or  by  threate  or 
force. 

16.  Bribery. 

16.  Extortion. 

17.  Receiving  any  money,  valuable  securi- 
ties or  other  property  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  unlawfully  obtelned. 

18.  Fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor, 
trustee,  executor,  administrator  <v  by  a 
director  or  officer  of  any  company. 

19.  Forgery,  including  forgery  of  bank- 
notes, or  uttering  what  Is  forged. 

20.  The  forgery  cv  false  making  of  official 
documente  or  public  records  of  the  govern- 
ment or  public  authority  or  the  uttering  or 
fraudulent  use  of  the  same. 

21.  The  making  or  the  utterance,  circula- 
tion or  fraudulent  use  of  counterfeit  money 
or  counterfeit  seals,  stamps,  dies  and  marks 
of  the  government  or  public  authority. 

22.  Knowingly  and  without  lawful  author- 
ity making  or  having  in  possession  any 
Instrxunent,  tool,  or  machine  adapted  and 
intended  for  the  counterfeiting  of  money, 
whether  coin  or  paper. 

23.  Perjury;  subornation  of  perjury. 

24.  Arson. 

26.  Any  maliciou%  act  done  VTlth  Intent  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  any  persons  travelling 
upon  a  railway. 

26.  Piracy,  by  tha  law  of  nations;  mutiny 
on  board  a  vesaal  for  the  purpose  of  rebelling 
against  the  authority  of  the  Captain  or 
Commander  of  such  vessel;  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence teklng  poasesBlon  of  such  vessaL 

27.  Malicious  injury  to  property. 

28.  Smuggling. 

29.  False  swearing. 

30.  Offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

31.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
dangerous  drugs. 

Extradition  shall  be  granted  for  any  of  the 
offenses  numbered  27  through  31  only  If  the 
offense  is  punishable  under  the  laws  of  both 
Parties  by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  exceeding 
three  years. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for 
attempte  to  commit  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  In  this  Article 
provided  such  attempte  or  such  conspiracy 
are  punishable  under  the  laws  of  both  Par- 
ties by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  exceeding 
ttu«e  years. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  par- 
ticipation In  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned 
in  this  Article.  '*' 


Article  III 


When  the  offense  has  been  committed  out- 
side the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
questing Party,  ertradltion  need  not  be 
granted  unless  the  laws  of  the  requested 
Party  provide  for  the  punishment  erf  such  an 
c^ense  committed  in  similar  circumstences. 

The  words  "territorial  Jurisdiction"  as  used 
in  this  Article  and  in  Article  I  of  the  present 
Conventon  mean:  territory.  Including  terri- 
torial waters,  and  the  airspace  thereover, 
belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  Parties,  and  vessels  and  air- 
craft belonging  to  one  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  or  to  a  citizen  or  corporation  thereof 
when  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  or  such 
aircraft  is  over  the  high  seas. 

Article  IV 

A  requested  Party  shall  not  decline  to  ex- 
tradite a  person  sought  because  such  person 
Is  a  national  of  the  requested  Party. 

ArticUV 
Extradition  shall  be  granted  only  If  the 
evidence  be  found  sufflctent  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  person  sought 
shall  be  fotind,  either  to  justify  his  com- 
mittal for  trial  If  the  offense  of  which  he  Is 
accused  had  been  conunltted  in  that  place  or 
to  prove  that  he  is  the  identical  person  con- 
victed by  the  courte  at  the  requesting  Party. 

Article  VI 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  of 
the  following  circiunstances : 

1.  When  the  p>er8on  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  is  being  proceeded  against,  or  has 
been  tried  and  discharged  or  punished,  in 
the  territory  of  the  requested  Party  for  the 
<^ense  for  which  his  extradition  Is  requested. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted,  or  un- 
dergone his  punishment,  in  a  third  Stete  for 
the  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is 
requested. 

3.  When  the  prosecution  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has  be- 
come barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  or  would 
be  barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  requested  Party  had  the  offense 
been  committed  in  ite  territory. 

4.  When  the  offense  Is  regarded  by  the 
requested  Party  as  one  of  a  political  charac- 
ter or  If  the  person  sought  proves  that  the 
request  for  his  extradition  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  with  a  view  to  trying  or  punishing 
him  for  an  offense  of  a  political  character. 

Article  VII 
When  the  offense  for  which  the  extraditton 
is  requested  Is  punishable  by  death  under 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  and  the  laws 
of  the  requested  Party  do  not  permit  such 
punishment  for  that  offense,  extradition  may 
be  refused  unless  the  requesting  Party  pro- 
vides such  assurances  as  the  requested  Party 
considers  sufficient  that  the  death  penalty 
shall  not  be  imixised.  or.  If  Imposed,  shall 
not  be  executed. 

Article  VIII 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  re- 
quested is  being  proceeded  against  or  Is  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  the  territory  of  the  re- 
quested Party  for  an  offense  other  than  that 
for  which  extradition  has  been  requested,  his 
surrender  may  be  deferred  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  proceedings  and  the  full  execu- 
tion of  any  punishment  he  may  be  or  may 
have  been  awarded. 

Article  IX 

The  determination  that  extradition  based 
upon  the  request  therefor  should  or  should 
not  be  granted  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  domestic  law  of  the  requested 
Party  and  the  person  whose  extradition  is 
sought  shall  have  the  right  to  use  such 
remedies  and  recotirses  as  are  provided  by 
such  law. 
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Article  X 


The  request  for  estr«dltk>n  shall  be  nude 
through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  person  sought,  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  text  of  the 
applicable  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  In- 
cluding the  law  prescribing  the  punishment 
for  the  offense  as  well  as  the  law  relating  to 
the  limitation  of  the  legal  proceedings  or  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalty  for  the  offense. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  who 
has  not  yet  been  convicted.  It  mxist  also  be 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  Issued 
by  a  Judge  or  commissioner  of  the  request- 
ing Party  and  by  such  evidence  as.  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  requested  Party,  would 
Jxistlfy  bis  arrest  If  the  offense  had  been 
committed  there. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  al- 
ready convicted.  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  Judgment  of  conviction  and  sentence 
passed  against  him  In  the  territory  of  the 
requesting  Party  and  by  a  statement  show- 
ing how  much  of  the  sentence  has  not  been 
served. 

The  warrant  ot  arrest  and  depositions  or 
other  evidence,  given  under  oath,  and  the 
Judicial  documents  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  con|rlction,  or  certified  copies  of 
these  doc\iments,  shall  be  admitted  In  evi- 
dence In  the  examination  of  the  request  for 
extradition,  when.  In  the  case  of  a  request 
emanating  from  Israel,  they  bear  the  slgna- 
txire  or  are  accompanied  by  the  attestation 
of  a  Judge,  magistrate  or  other  official  or 
are  authenticated  by  the  official  seal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and,  to  any  case,  are  cer- 
tified by  the  principal  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  In  Israel,  or 
when.  In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating 
from  the  United  States,  they  are  authenti- 
cated by  the  official  seal  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  docTiments  In  support  of  the  request 
for  extradition  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certlftod  translation  thereof  Into  the  lan- 
^age  oS  the  requested  Party. 

ArticU  XI 

In  case  of  urgency  a  Contracting  Party 
may  apply  tor  the  provisional  arrest  of  the 
person  soiight  pending  the  presentation  of 
the  request  for  extradition  through  the  dip- 
lomatic channel.  The  application  shall  con- 
tain a  description  of  the  person  sought,  an 
Indication  of  Intention  to  request  the  extra- 
dition of  the  person  sought  and  a  statement 
of  the  existence  of  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  a 
Judgment  of  conviction  against  that  person, 
and  such  further  Information,  if  any,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  Justify  the  Issue  of  a 
warrant  at  arrest  had  the  offense  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  person  sought  been  convicted 
In  the  territory  of  the  requested  Party. 

On  receipt  of  such  an  application  the  re- 
quested Party  shall  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  person  claimed. 

A  person  arrested  upon  such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  set  at  liberty  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  his  arrest 
U  a  request  for  his  extradition  accompanied 
by  the  documents  specified  In  Article  X 
shall  not  have  been  received.  However,  this 
stipulation  shall  not  prevent  the  Institu- 
tion of  proceedings  with  a  view  to  extra- 
diting the  person  soxight  If  the  request  Is 
subsequently  received. 

Article  Xll 

If  the  requested  Party  requires  additional 
evidence  at  Information  to  enable  it  to  de- 
cide on  the  request  for  extradition,  which 
evidence  or  Information  shall  be  submitted 
to  It  within  such  time  as  that  Party  shall 
req\iire. 

If  the  person  sought  Is  under  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  ex  Information  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid  Is  not  sufficient  or  If  such 
evidence  or  information  Is  not  received  with- 
in the  i>eriod  specified  by  the  requested  Party. 
he  shall  be  discharged  from  custody.    How- 


ever, such  discharge  shall  not  bar  the  re- 
questing Party  from  submitting  another  re- 
quest In  respect  of  the  same  offense. 

ArticU  XIll 

A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Convention  shall  not  be  detained,  tried  or 
punished  In  the  territory  of  the  requesting 
Party  for  any  offense  other  than  that  for 
which  extradition  has  been  granted  nor  be 
extradited  by  that  Party  to  a  third  State 
unless: 

1.  He  has  left  the  territory  of  the  reqiftst- 
Ing  Party  after  his  extradition  and  has  vol- 
untarily returned  to  It; 

3.  He  has  not  left  the  territory  of  the 
requesting  Party  within  60  days  after  being 
free  to  do  so;  or 

3.  The  requested  Party  has  consented  to 
his  detention,  trial,  punishment  or  extradi- 
tion to  a  third  State  for  an  offense  other 
than  that  for  which  extradition  was  granted. 

These  slpulations  shall  not  apply  to  of- 
fenses conunltted  after  the  extradition. 

Article  XIV 

A  requested  Party  upon  receiving  two  or 
more  requests  for  tthe  extradition  of  the 
same  person  either  for  the  same  offense,  or 
for  different  offenses,  shall  determine  to 
which  of  the  requesting  States  It  will  extra- 
dite the  person  sought,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  circumstances  and  particularly 
the  possibility  of  a  later  extradition  between 
the  requesting  States,  the  seriousness  of  each 
offense,  the  place  where  the  offense  was 
committed,  the  nationality  of  the  person 
sought,  the  dates  upon  which  th«  requests 
were  received  and  the  provisions  of  any  ex- 
tradition agreements  between  the  requested 
Party  and  the  other  requesting  State  or 
States. 

Article  XV 

The  requested  Party  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  requesting  Party  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extradition. 

If  extradition  Is  granted,  the  person  sought 
shall  be  conveyed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
requested  Party  to  the  frontier  or  port  of 
embarkation  or  airport  In  the  territory  of 
that  Party  which  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
agent  of  the  requesting  Party  shall  designate. 

If  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  extradition 
of  a  person  sought  has  been  Issued  by  the 
competent  authority  and  he  Is  not  removed 
from  the  territory  of  the  requested  Party 
within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  that  Party,  he  may  be  set  at 
liberty  and  the  requested  Party  may  subse- 
quently refuse  to  extradite  that  person  for 
the  same  offense. 

Article  XVI 

To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  requested  Party  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  third  parties,  which  shall  be  duly  re- 
spected, all  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  offense  or  which  may  be  required  as 
evidence  shall.  If  found,  be  surrendered  If 
extradition  is  granted. 

Article  XVlt 

The  right  to  transport  through  the  terri- 
tory of  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  a  per- 
son svirrendered  to  the  other  Contracting 
Party  by  a  third  State  shall  be  granted  on 
request  made  through  the  diplomatic  chan- 
nel accompanied  by  the  documents  referred 
to  In  Article  X  of  the  present  Convention 
provided  that  conditions  are  present  which 
would  warrant  extradition  of  such  person  by 
the  State  of  transit  and  reasons  of  public-' 
ordsr  ar^  not  opposed  to  the  transit. 

The  Party  to  which  the  person  has  been 
extradited  shall  reimburse  the  Party  through 
whose  territory  such  person  is  transported 
for  any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  latter  In 
connection  with  such  transportation. 

ArticU  XVIII 
Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of 
the  person  sought  shall  be  paid  by  the  re- 


questing Party.  The  appropriate  legal  offi- 
cers of  the  country  In  which  the  extradition 
proceedings  take  place  shall,  by  all  legal 
means  within  their  power,  assist  the  officers 
of  the  requesting  Party  before  the  respective 
Judges  and  magistrates.  No  pecuniary  claim, 
arising  out  of  the  arrest,  detention,  examina- 
tion and  surrender  of  persons  sought  under 
the  terms  of  this  Convention,  shall  be  made 
by  the  requested  Party  against  the  request- 
ing Party  other  than  as  specified  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  this  Article  and  other  than 
for  the  lodging,  maintenance  and  board  of 
the  person  sought.  • 

The  legal  officers,  other  officers  of  the  re- 
quested Party,  and  covu-t  stenographers,  if 
any,  of  the  requested  Party  who  shall,  in  the 
usual  course  of  their  duty,  give  assistance 
and  who  receive  no  salary  or  compensation 
other  than  specific  fees  for  services  per- 
formed, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
requesting  Party  the  usual  payment  for  such 
acts  or  services  performed  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  amo\int  as 
though  such  acts  or  services  had  been  per- 
formed In  ordinary  criminal  proceedings 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  they 
are  officers. 

ArticU  XIX 

This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  In  Israel  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  may 
be  terminated  by  either  Contracting  Party 
giving  notice  of  termination  to  the  other 
Contracting  Party  at  any  time  and  the  ter- 
mination shall  be  effective  six  months  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

In  wrrNKSs  whkkzof  the  undersigned,  be- 
ing duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respec- 
tive Oovernments,  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention. 

DoKC  In  duplicate  at  Washington  this 
tenth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  sixty-two,  corresponding  to  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Klslev,  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  in  the  English 
and  Hebrew  languages,  both  versions  being 
equally  authentic.  " 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Dkan  Rusk. 

For  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel : 

AVXAHAM    HAXlfAN. 

Exxcunvx   B,    88th    CoNoaxss.    1st   Session 

CONSTTLAX  CONVKMTION  BSTWEXN  THK  UNrrXD 
STATES  or  AltEUCA  AND  THE  EBPTTBLIC  OF 
KOEEA 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Being  desirous  of  regulating  the  consular 
affairs  of  each  state  In  the  territory  of  the 
other. 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  Consular  Con- 
vention and  have  appointed  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries for  this  purpose: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  His  Excellency  Samuel  D.  Berger. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and 

The  Acting  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea:  His  Excellency  Choi  Duk-Shln,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Who.  having  commiinlcated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were 
found  In  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
as  follows : 

ArticU  1 — Assignment 

(1)  Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
have  the  rl^t  to  send  to  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party  consular  representatives 
who.  after  having  been  recognized  in  a  con- 
sular capacity,  shall  be  provided,  free  of 
charge,  with  exequaturs  or  other  authoriza- 
tion. 

(2)  The  sending  state  shall  have  the  right, 
subject  to  the  procedures  established  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article,  to  assign  one  or 
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more  members  of  Its  dlplocnatic  mission  ac- 
credited to  the  receiving  sUte  to  the  per- 
(onnance  of  consular  functions.  Such  per- 
sons shaU  be  entitled  to  the  benefits,  and 
be  subject  to  the  obltnationa.  of  this  Con- 
vention, without  prejudice  to  any  additional 
privileges  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
by  virtue  of  being  members  of  the  diplomat- 
ic mission  of  the  sending  state. 

(3)  The  location  of  the  consular  offices  and 
the  limits  of  the  consular  districts  will  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  recelv- 
ing  state  and  the  sending  state. 

ArticU  2 — Lands  and  Buildings 
( 1 )  The  sending  state  shall  have  the  right. 
In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state,  to 
acquire,  own,  lease  for  any  period  of  time, 
or  otherwlae  hold  and  occupy  such  lands, 
buildings,  and  appurtenances  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  governmental 
purposes.  Including  residences  for  personnel 
attached  to  diplomatic  and  consular  estab- 

shments. 

'  (3)  The  sending  state  shall  have  the  right 
to  erect  buildings  and  appurtenances  on 
land  which  it  owns  or  leases  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article,  subject 
to  compliance  with  local  building,  aonlng, 
or  town  planning  regulations  applicable  to 
all  land  In  the  area  in  which  such  land  Is 
situated. 

ArticU  3 — InviolabiUtv  of  Offices  and 
Archives 

^  (1)  The  archives  of  a  consular  office  shall 
be  Inviolable.  Offices  used  exclusively  for 
consular  purposes  shall  not  be  entered  by 
the  police  or  other  authorities  without  the 
consent  of  the  consular  officer,  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster,  or  If  the 
authorities  have  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  crime  of  vlolenoa  has  been  or  Is  about 
to  be  committed  In  the  consular  offioe,  con- 
sent to  entry  shall  be  presiimed.  In  no  case 
shall  they  examine  or  seize  the  papers  there 
deposited. 

(3)  The  national  fla«  of  the  sending  state 
and  its  consular  flag  may  be  flown  at  the 
consular  office  and  at  the  re&idence  of  the 
consular  officer  in  charge  of  such  office,  or 
on  any  vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft  \ised  by 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
In  times  of  emergency  such  flags  may  be 
flown  at  the  residence  and  on  the  vehicle, 
vessel,  or  aircraft  of  any  consular  officer  ot 
the  sending  state.  The  sending  stote  may 
affix  to  the  buildings  in  which  its  consular 
offices  are  located  signs  bearing  its  coat-of- 
arms  and  the  deslKnatton  of  the  offioe. 

ArticU  4 — Notarial  services  and 
misoellaneou*  functions 

A  consular  oOcer  shall  be  permitted  within 
his  consular  district: 

(a)  to  issue  and  ameiKl  visas  and  paae- 
ports  and  to  issue  suob  notices  to,  and  re- 
ceive such  declarations  from,  a  national  of 
the  sending  state  as  msy  be  required  under 
the  laws  of  the  sending  state; 

(b)  to  prepare,  attest,  receive  the  acknowl- 
edgments of.  certify,  authenticate,  legalize, 
and.  In  general,  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perfect  or  to  validate  any  act, 
document,  or  Instrument  of  a  legal  character, 
as  well  as  copies  thereof.  Including  commer- 
cial documents,  declarations,  registrations, 
testamentary  dispositions,  and  contracts, 
whenever  such  services  are  required  by  a 
national  of  the  sending  state  for  use  outside 
the  territory  of  the  rec«lving  state  or  by  any 
person  for  use  In  the  territory  of  the  sending 
state; 

(c)  to  take  evidence,  on  behalf  of  the 
courts  of  the  sending  state,  volxutarlly  given 
by  any  person  In  the  receiving  state,  and 
administer  oaths  to  such  persona.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  sending  state; 

(d)  to  obtain  copies  of  or  ectraeta  frocn 
documents  of  public  roflstry; 

(e)  to  inquire  of  local  •uthorltfee  oo  be- 
half of  a  national  of  tfte  sending  state  into 


matters  concerning  his  person,  holdings,  cur 
Interests,  including  shares  In  estates,  pension 
rights.  InAuranoe  or  workmen's  compensation 
benefits,  and  the  like; 

(f)  to  further  the  commercial,  artistic, 
scientific,  professional,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional Intaresta  of  the  sending  state. 

ArticU  5 — Protection  of  nationaU 

(1)  A  consular  ofllcer  shall  have  the  right 
within  his  district  to  interview,  communlcato 
with,  assist,  and  advise  any  national  of  the 
sending  state  and.  where  necessary,  arrange 
for  legal  assistance  for  him.  provided  such 
national  so  requests,  or  comes  voluntarily 
to  the  consular  ofllce,  or  does  not  object  to 
Inquiry  from  or  visit  by  the  consular  officer. 
The  receiving  state  shall  In  no  way  restrict 
the  access  of  any  national  of  the  sending 
state  to  its  consular  establishments. 

(3)  The  appropriate  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
national  of  the  sending  state  who  Is  under 
arrest  ot  otherwise  detained  In  custody.  Im- 
mediately Inform  a  consular  officer  of  the 
sending  state,  who  shall  be  accorded  full 
opportunity  to  visit  and  communicate  with 
such  a  national  in  order  to  sa/egviard  his 
Interesta. 

(3)  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  communicate 
with,  subject  to  prison  regulations,  a  na- 
tional of  >  the  sending  state  who  is  serving  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Article,  the 
phrase  "national  of  the  sending  state"  shall 
be  deemed  to  apply  also  to  any  person  em- 
ployed on  a  vessel  or  aircrsift  of  the  sending 
state,  who  is  not  a  national  of  the  receiving 
state. 

ArticU  6— Estates 


(1)  In  the  case  ot  the  death  of  a  national 
ot  the  sending  state  In  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  state,  without  leaving  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  decease  any  known  heir  or  testa- 
mentary executor,  the  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall  as 
promptly  as  possible  inform  a  consular  officer 
ot  the  sending  state. 

(3)  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
may.  within  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate 
Judicial  authorities  and  if  permlaslble  under 
then  existing  applicable  local  law  in  the  re- 
ceiving state: 

(a)  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national 
of  the  sending  state,  provided  that  the  dece- 
dent shall  have  left  in  the  receiving  state 
no  heir  or  testamentary  executor  appointed 
by  the  decedent  to  take  care  of  his  personal 
estate;  provided  that  such  provisional  cus- 
tody shall  be  relinquished  to  a  duly  ap- 
pointed administrator; 

(b)  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
national  of  the  sending  state  who  is  not  a 
resident  at  the  receiving  state  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  who  leaves  no  testamentary 
executor,  and  who  leaves  in  the  ^^celving 
state  no  heir,  provided  that  If  authorized  to 
administer  the  estate,  the  consular  officer 
ahall  rellnqidah  such  administration  upon 
the  appolntokent  ot  another  administrator; 

(c)  represent  the  interests  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  in  an  estate  in  the  re- 
ceiving state,  ]»ovided  that  such  national  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  unless 
or  tmtll  such  national  is  otherwise  repre- 
sented; provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  authorize  a  ooosular  oOoer  to 
act  as  an  attorney  at  law. 

(3)  Unlaas  prohibited  by  law,  a  oonsiular 
officer  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  agency,  or  person  making  distribution, 
receive  for  transmission  to  a  national  o<  the 
sending  state  who  is  not  a  realdent  of  the 
receiving  state  any  money  or  property  to 
which  such  national  is  entitled  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  another  person,  in- 
cluding shares  in  an  estate,  paymente  made 
pursuant  to  W(»'kmen's  compensation  laws, 
pension  and  social  beneflta  systems  In  gen- 


eral, and  proceeds  of  Insuranoe  policies.  The 
court,  agency,  or  person  making  distribution 
may  require  that  a  consulas  officer  conxply 
with  conditions  laid  down  with  regard  to 
(a)  presenting  a^wer  of  attorney  or  other 
authorization  from  such  non-resident  na- 
tlCHial,  (b)  furnishing  reasoiuible  evidence 
of  the  receipt  of  such  money  or  property  by 
such  national,  and  (c)  returning  the  money 
or  property  in  the  event  he  is  unable  to  fur- 
nish such  evidence. 

(4)  Whenever  a  consular  officer  shall  per- 
form the  functions  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (8)  of  this  Article,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject, with  respect  to  ttie  exercise  of  such 
functions,  to  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state 
and  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  and 
administrative  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  national  of  the  receiving  state. 

ArticU  7 — Shipping  and  aviation 

(1)  A  consular  olBcer  may  take  measxires 
to  enforce  the  shipping  laws  of  the  sending 
state  and  for  this  purpose  may  visit  vessels 
and  be  visited  by  the  masters  and  crews  of 
vessels  of  the  sending  state.  A  consular  offi- 
cer may  also  visit  vessels  of  any  registry 
destined  to  a  port  of  the  sending  state  to 
execute  documente  or  to  obtain  information 
required  by  the  sending  s^ta. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  the  superior 
right  of  the  administrative  and  Judicial  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  crimes  or  offenses  which  dlstxirb 
the  peace  of  the  p>ort  or  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  receiving  state  applicable  to  vessels 
of  any  state  within  ita  waters,  a  consular 
ofllcer  may  exercise  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  sending  state  over  contro- 
Tersies.  Including  wage  and  contract  disputes, 

'aboard  vessels  of  the  sending  state  which 
are  in  the  waters  of  the  receiving  state,  and 
may  conduct  Investigations  and  convene 
boards  of  inquiry.  A  consular  ofllcer  may 
request  the  assistance  of  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  state  in  performance 
of  such  duties.  The  peace  of  the  port  may 
be  considered  to  be  disturbed  when  an  offense 
is  conunltted  abocird  a  vessel  within  the 
waters  of  the  receiving  state  which  consti- 
tutes a  serious  crime  according  to  ita  laws. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  arrest  or  otherwise  detain 
In  custody  any  person  who  is  not  a  national 
of  the  receiving  state  and  who  Is  aboard  or 
who  is  an  ofllcer  or  crew  member  of  a  vessel 
under  the  flag  of  the  sending  state,  or  seise 
any  property  aboard  such  a  vessel,  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  receiving  state  shall 
inform  a  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
thereof  and  shall  accord  the  cons\ilar  ofllcer 
full  opportunity  to  visit  and  communicate 
with  such  person  and  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  safeguard  the  interesta  of  such 
person  or  such  vessel. 

(4)  If  •  vessel  of  the  sending  state  is 
wrecked  In  waters  of  the  receiving  state,  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
shall  Inform  the  consular  officer  and  shall 
take  ail  practicable  measiu«s  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  the  vessel,  persons, 
and  property  on  board.  If  the  owner,  or 
anyone  he  has  authorized  to  act  for  him. 
Is  iinable  to  make  necessary  arrangementa 
in  connection  with  the  vessel  or  Ito  cargo, 
the  consular  ofllcer  may  make  arrangementa 
on  his  behalf.  The  consular  ofllcer  may  un- 
der similar  circumstances  make  appropriate 
arrangementa  in  connection  with  cargo 
owned  by  nationals  of  the  sending  state  and 
found  or  brought  into  port  from  a  wrecked 
vessel  of  other  registry,  except  a  vessel  of 
the  receiving  state.  No  customs  duties  shall 
be  levied  against  a  wrecked  vessel  of  the 
sending  state,  or  Ita  cargo  or  stores  unless 
they  are  delivered  for  use  in  the  receiving 
state. 

(5)  The  term  "▼esseU"  as  used  herein, 
means  all  types  ot  vessels,  wtxether  privately 
owned  or  operated,  or  publicly  owned  or 
operated;  but  this  term  does  not,  except  with 
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nferenee  to  paragraph  (4)  of  thlB  Article. 
IncliKle  Veweli  of  war.  For  the  purpoees  of 
thla  Article,  the  term  "yeseel"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  aircraft,  the  term  "ship- 
ping laws"  shall  be  conBtrued,  as  applied  to 
aircraft,  to  refer  to  aviation  laws,  and  the 
term  "waters"  shall  be  construed,  as  applied 
to  aircraft,  to  refer  to  territory  of  the  re- 
oelTlng  state. 

Article  »— Additional  functions 
In  addition  to  the  functions  specified  in 
this  Convention,  a  oonsulu  officer  shall  be 
permitted  to  perform  such  other  consular 
and  related  functions  as  are  recognised  by 
the  receiving  state  as  being  appropriate  to 
hia  offloe. 

Article  9 — Right  of  communication 
(1)  A  constilar  officer  shall  have  the  right 
to  communicate  with  his  government  or  with 
the  diplomatic  mission  and  consular  offices 


In  Article  16,  enjoy  exemption  In  the  receiv- 
ing state  from  service  In  the  armed  forces, 
jtiry  duty,  or  any  other  type  of  compulsory 
service,  and  from  any  contribution  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(S)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  and  his 
wife,  minor  children,  and  other  dependents 
residing  with  him,  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  Article  16,  be  exempt  in  the  receiving 
state  from  any  requirements  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  aliens,  the  obtaining  of 
permission  to  reside,  and  similar  regulations 
applicable  generally  to  aliens. 

Article  11 — Customs  privileges 
(1)  The  sending  state  shall  have  the  right 
to  import  into  the  receiving  state,  free  from 
customs  duties  and  Internal  revenue  or 
other  taxes  Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of 
importation,  material  and  equipment  for  the 

^^  construction,  alteration,  repair,  maintenance, 

rtf'thewndliiVstate'irthe'^elvingst^teor    /*"**    operation    of    buildings    and    appurte- 


with  other  diplomatic  missions  and  consular 
offices  of  the  sending  state,  making  use  of 
all  public  means  of  communication.  In  ad- 
dition, a  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  official  correspondence, 
by  courier  or  by  means  of  sealed  official 
pouches  and  other  official  containers,  or  by 
public  communications  facilitiee,  either  in 
clear  or  secret  language. 

(2)  The  official  correspondence  referred  to 
in  this  Article  shall  be  inviolable  and  the 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state  shall  not 
examine  or  detain  it.  Sealed  official  pouches 
and  other  official  containers  shall  be  invi- 
olable when  they  are  certified  by  a  responsi- 
ble officer  of  the  sending  state  ds  containing 
only  official  ccnrespondence. 

(3)  Even  in  the  event  the  receiving  state 
should  be  engaged  in  armed  conflict,  it  will 
not  restrict  the  right  of  ccxnmunlcation  be- 
tween the  consular  officer  and  his  govern- 
ment and  between  the  oo^aular  officer  and 
the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending  state 
In  the  receiving  state. 

Article  10 — Immunities 

(1)  A  consular  officer  of  employee  shall 
not,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  sending 
state,  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  receiving  state  in  respect  oTTCCls 
performed  by  him  within  the  scope  of  his 
official  duties,  other  than  as  provided  in 
Article  8(4). 

(3)  A  consxilar  officer  or  employee  shall 
have  the  right  to  refuse  a  request  from  the 
administrative  or  Judicial  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state  to  produce  any  documents 
from  the  consular  archives  or  to  give  evi- 
dence relating  to  matters  falling  within  the 
scope  of  his  official  duties.  Such  a  request, 
however,  as  well  as  requests  for  testimony, 
shall  be  complied  with  in  the  interests  of 
Justice  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
prejudicing  the  Interests  of  the  sending 
state.  The  administrative  or  judicial  au- 
thorities requiring  testimony  shall  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  performance  of  official  duties  and,  wher- 
ever possible  or  permissible,  arrange  for  the 
taking  of  such  testimony,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, at  the  residence  or  office  of  the  consular 
officer  or  onployee. 

(3)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  shall, 
except  as  provided  In  Article  16,  be  exempt 
from  arrest  or  prosecution  in  the  receiving 
state  except  when  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  which,  upon  conviction, 
might  subject  the  individual  guilty  thereof 
to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year.  The  exemption  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  by 
the  sending  state.  Furthermore,  even  in 
cases  where  such  officers  and  employees  are 
exempt  from  arrest  or  prosecution  they 
nonetheless  should  observe  local  laws  and 
regxilatlons.  Including  traffic  regulations. 

(4)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  and  his 
wife,  minor  children,  and  other  dependents 
residing  with  him.  shall,  except  as  provided 


nances  erected  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  Article  2,  or  otherwise  held  or  occu- 
pied in  acc(»-dance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
Article  2. 

(2)  All  articles,  including  vehicles,  vessels, 
and  aircraft,  required  exclusively  for  the 
performance  of  official  governmental  func- 
tions or  for  the  construction,  malntenanc^h, 
and  operation  of  property  held  by  the  send- 
ing state  In  accordance  with  Article  2,  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  shall  be  exempt  within 
the  territories  of  the  receiving  state  from 
all  customs  duties  and  internal  revenue  or 
other  taxes  imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of 
importation. 

(3)  The  baggage,  effects,  and  other  articles, 
including  vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft,  im- 
ported exclusively  for  the  personal  use  of  a 
consular  officer  or  employee,  his  wife,  minor 
children,  and  other  dependents  residing  with 
them,  shall,  except  as  provided  in  Article  16, 
be  exempt  from  all  customs  duties  and  in- 
ternal revenue  or  other  taxes  imposed  upon 
or  by  reason  of  importation.  Such  exemp- 
tions shall  be  granted  with  respect  to  the 
property  accompanying  the  person  entitled 
thereto  on  first  arrival  and  on  subsequent 
arrivals,  and  to  that  consigned  to  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  during  the  period  in 
which  they  continue  in  status. 

(4)  It  is  understood,  however,  that:  (a) 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  shaU  apply  as 
to  consular  officers  and  employees  only  when 
their  names  have  been  communicated  to  the 
appropriate  authoriUes  of  the  receiving  state 
and  they  have  been  d\ily  recognized  in  their 
official  capacity;  (b)  in  the  case  of  consign- 
ments, the  receiving  state  may,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  granting  of  exemption,  require 
that  a  notification  of  any  such  consignment 
be  given  in  a  prescribed  manner;  and  (c) 
nothing  herein  authorizes  Importations  spe- 
cifloally  prohibited  by  law. 

ilrficle  12 — Tax  privileges 

(1)  Lands  and  buildings  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  receiving  state,  of  which  the 
sending  state  Is  the  legal  or  equitable  owner 
and  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  2.  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind,  na- 
tional, state,  provincial,  and  municipal, 
other  than  assessments  levied  for  services 
or  local  public  improvements  by  which  the 
premises  are  benefited. 

(2)  The  sending  state  shall,  with  respect 
to  all  matters  relating  to  the  performance  of 
consular  functions  or  to  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  property  held 
in  accordance  with  Article  2,  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  and  similar  charges  of  any  kind  im- 
posed by  the  receiving  state  or  any  local 
subdivision  thereof  for  the^yment  of  which 
the  sending  state  would  otherwise  be  legally 
liable.  Including  taxes  and  similar  charges 
payable  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 
or  rendition  of  services  and  theVpwnership, 
acquisition,  operation,  possession,  or  sale  of 


inunovable  and  movable  property,  including 
vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft. 

(3)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  who  Is 
not  a  national  of  the  receiving  state  and 
who  does  not  have  the  status  in  the  receiv- 
ing state  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  similar  charges 
of  any  kind  imposed  by  the  receiving  state 
or  any  local  subdivision  thereof  on  the  offi- 
cial emoluments,  salaries,  wages,  or  allow- 
ances received  by  such  officer  or  employee 
from  the  sending  state. 

(4)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
Article  and  Article  15,  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  or  similar  charges  of 
any  kind  Imposed  by  the  receiving  state  or 
any  local  subdivision  thereof  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  officer  or  employee  would 
otherwise  be  legally  liable. 

(5)  The  exemption  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  taxes  or  similar  charges  upon: 

(a)  the  acquisition,  ownership,  or  occupa- 
tion of  Immovable  prop>erty  situated  in  the 
receiving  state; 

(b)  income  received  from  sources  within 
the  receiving  state  other  than  income  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3); 

(c)  the  passing  at  death  of  property  in 
the  receiving  state;  and 

(d)  the  transfer  by  gift  of  property  in  the 
receiving  state. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)(c)  of  this  Article,  the  mov- 
able property  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  consular  officer  or  employee  and 
\ised  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties  shall,  except  as  provided  by  Ar- 
ticle 16.  be  exempt  from  all  estate,  inherit- 
ance, succession,  or  similar  taxes  Imposed  by 
the  receiving  state  or  any  local  subdivision 
thereof.  Any  ptu-t  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased consular  officer  or  employee  which 
does  not  exceed  in  value  two  times  the 
amount  of  all  official  emoluments,  salaries, 
and  allowances  received  by  such  consular  of- 
ficer or  employee  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  his  death  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusively to  constitute  property  used  by  him 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

Article  13 — Insurance 

All  vehicles,  including  automobiles,  ves- 
sels, and  aircraft,  owned  by  the  sending 
state  and  used  for  consular  purposes,  and  all 
vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft  owned  by  a 
consular  officer  or  employee  of  the  sending 
state  or  his  wife,  minor  children,  and  other 
dependents,  shall  be  adequately  insured 
against  third  party  risks;  provided  that  this 
Article  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  U 
a  national  of  the  receiving  state  or  has  the 
status  in  the  receiving  state  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

Article  14 — Diplomatic  officers  and  employees 
The  provisions  of  Articlei^  11,  12,  and  13 
shall  have  like  application  to  diplomatic 
officers  and  employees,  without  prejudice  to 
such  rights  and  benefits  as  they  may  have 
under  international  law. 

Article  IS — Limitations 
The  privileges  and  immunities  conferred 
by  Article  10  (8),  (4).  and  (6).  Article  11(3). 
and  Article  12  (4)  and  (6)  shall  not  be  ac- 
corded to  a  consular  officer  or  employee,  or 
his  wifeTjninor  children,  and  other  depend- 
ents, if  such  officer  or  employee  is  a  na- 
tional of  the  receiving  state,  or  has  the 
status  in  the  receiving  state  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  is 
engaged  in  any  private  occupation  for  gain 
in  the  receiving  state,  or  is  other  than  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  the  sending  state. 

Article  14 — Settlement  o/  disputes 

Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 

or   application   of   the    present    Convention 

which  is  not  settled  by  negotiation  may  be 

referred,  at  the  option  of  either  party,  to  th« 
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International  Court  of  Justice  for  decision, 
provided  ( 1 )  that  matters  falling  within  the 
discretion  of  either  party  under  the  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Court's  Juris- 
diction, and  (2)  that  neither  party  may  re- 
fer a  dispute  to  the  Court  until  It  has 
exhausted  its  legal  remedies  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  Party,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
would  a  private  person  claiming  rights,  etr 
emptions,  and  hnmunitiee  under  local  laws 
and   regulations. 

ArticU  17— TerHtorial  application 

The  territories  to  which  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  shall  apply  shall  be  under- 
stood to  comprise  all  areas  of  land  and  water 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  or  authority  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  except  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Article  19 — Entry  into  force 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified. 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day 
of  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  shall  remain 
in  force  for  ten  years  and  shall  continue  in 
force  thereafter  imtil  terminated  as  provided 
herein. 

3.  Either  High  Contracting  Party  may,  by 
giving  one-year's  written  notice  to  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  terminate  the  pres- 
ent Convention  at  the  end  of  the  Initial  ten- 
year  period  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

In  wrrhTEss  wBxaxor  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  have  affixed  hereunto  their  seals. 

Dons  in  duplicate.  In  the  English  and 
Korean  languages,  at  Seoul  this  8th  day  of 
January,  IMtS. 

F\jr  the  United  States  of  America: 
[BXAL]     Samttxl  D.  Bxaois. 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 
[sxAi,]     Choi  DDK -SBnf. 


EXECTTTiyX  I,  88tr  Conokkss.  IST  SXSSION 


CONSTTLAX    COirVXimON    B1WXXW    TKX    TnOTBD 
STATXS     or    A1CSUC4     AMD     JAPaX 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
being  desirous  of  regtilatlng  the  oonsvilar 
affairs  of  one  country  In  the  territories  of 
the  other,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  Con- 
sular Convention  and  have  apiMlnted  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries  for  this  purpose: 

The  United  States  of  America: 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary,  and 

Japan: 

Masayoshl  Ohira,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  who,  having  communicated  to  each 
other  ttielr  respective  full  powers,  which 
were  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Application  and  definition* 
Article  1 

The  territories  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention apply  shall  be  understood  to  com- 
prise all  areas  of  land  and  water  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  or  authority  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party,  except  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Article  a 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention: 

(1)  The  term  "sending  state"  means  the 
High  Contracting  Party  by  which  a  consular 
officer  is  appointed; 

(2)  The  term  "receiving  state"  means  the 
High  Contracting  Party  within  whose  terri- 
tories a  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
exercises  his  functions; 

(3)  The  term  "nationals*  means 

(a)  in  relation  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  all  persons  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  Includlnc,  where  the  context 
permlU.  all  Juridical  entlUes  duly  created  In 
or  under  the  laws  of  anj  ot  the  teHitorlas  of 


the  United  States  to  which  the  Convention 
applies; 

(b)  in  relation  to  Japan,  all  persons  pos- 
sessing the  nationality  of  Japan,  including, 
where  the  context  permits,  all  juridical  en- 
titles duly  created  under  the  laws  of  Japan; 

(4)  The  term  "person"  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  any  indlvidu^  or  Juridical  entity; 

(6)  The  term  "vessel",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  any  ship  or  craft  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  sending  state  to  which  the  Con- 
vention applies; 

(6)  The  term  "consular  office"  shall,  when 
used  to  describe  or  identify  physical  prop- 
erty, be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  premises  used 
by  the  sending  state  for  the  conduct  of  of- 
ficial consiilar  business; 

(7)  The  term  "consular  establishment" 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  immovable 
property  used  or  held  by  the  sending  state 
for  a  consular  office,  for  reeldencee  for  one 
or  more  consular  officers  or  employees  or  for 
related*  t^fpoees,  all  movable  property  re- 
quired to  ftimish,  equip  and  operate  such 
inunovable  property  and,  in  general,  all 
property  needed  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  consular  functions.  Including  vehi- 
cles, vessels  and  aircraft; 

(8)  The  term  "consular  officer"  means  any 
Individual  authorized  by  the  sending  state 
to  exercise  consular  functions  who  is  granted 
an  exeqxiatur  or  provisional  or  other  author- 
ization by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state; 

(9)  The  term  "consular  employee"  means 
any  Individual,  other  than  a  consular  officer, 
who  performs  administrative  or  technical 
work  or  belongs  to  the  service  staff  of  a  con- 
sular office  provided  that  his  name  has  been 
duly  communicated  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  6; 

(10)  The  term  "archives"  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  official  ccMrespondence,  docu- 
ments, papers,  books,  records,  cash,  stamps, 
seals,  filing  cabinets,  safes  and  other  similar 
items  held  or  used  for  official  pvuposes; 

(11)  The  term  "local  subdivision"  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  any  political  or  admin- 
istrative subdivision  of  one  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  including,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample and  not  by  way  of  limitation,  any 
state,  prefecture,  county  or  municipality: 

(12)  The  term  "authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing state"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state  and  of  any 
local  subdivision  thereof; 

(13)  The  term  "laws"  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  the  laws,  decrees,  regulations,  onU- 
nances  and  similar  measures  having  the 
force  of  law  in  the  territories  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  or  In  any  local  subdivision 
thereof. 

Part  11.  Appointments  and  districts 
Articles 

(1)  The  sending  state  may  establish  and 
maintain  consular  offices  in  the  territories  of 
the  receiving  state  at  any  place  where  the 
receiving  state  agrees  to  the  establishment 
thereof. 

(2)  The  sending  state  may.  subject  to  the 
ri^t  of  the  receiving  state  to  object  thereto, 
prescribe  the  limits  of  its  consular  districts 
in  the  receiving  state  and  shall  keep  the  re- 
ceiving state  informed  of  such  limits. 

(5)  A  consular  officer  may,  upon  notifica- 
tion to  and  In  the  absence  of  objections  from 
the  receiving  state,  perform  consular  func- 
tions outside  his  consular  district. 

Article  4 
(1)  The  sending  state  may  assign  or  ap- 
point consular  officers  of  such  number  and 
rank  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  any  ot  its 
consular  offices  In  the  receiving  state.  Tb» 
sending  state  shall  notify  the  receiving  state 
In  writing  o<  ttie  assignment  or  appointment 


of  a  consular  officer  to  a  consular  office  in  the 
receiving  state. 

(2)  The  receiving  state  shall,  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  officer's  com^iission  or  other 
notification  of  assignment  or  appointment, 
grant  as  soon  as  i>ossible  and  free  of  charge 
such  consular  officer  an  exeqxiatur  or  other 
authorization  to  perform  consular  functions. 
The  receiving  state  shall,  when  necessary, 
pending  the  grant  of  an  exeqiiatur  or  other 
authorization,  grant  the  consular  officer  a 
provisional  authorization. 

(3)  The  receiving  state  may  not  ref\ise  to 
grant  an  exequatur  or  other  authorization 
without  gooU  cause. 

(4)  The  receiving  state  shall  not,  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
Convention,  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to 
having  a  constilar  officer  acting  as  such  or  to 
have  extended  to  him  the  benefits  of  this 
CqnvenUon  prior  to  the  grant  of  an  exe- 
quatur or  other  authorization.  Including 
provisional  authorization. 

ArUcle  6 

(1)  The  receiving  state  shall,  upon  re- 
quest. Inform  without  delay  its  appropriate 
authoritiee  of  the  name  of  any  consular 
officer  entitled  to  act  xinder  this  Convention. 

(2)  As  an  official  agent  of  the  wending 
state,  a  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
special  protection  and  to  the  high  considera- 
tion of  all  officials  of  the  receiving  state  with 
whom  he  has  official  intercourse. 

(3)  The  receiving  state  may  revoke  the 
exequatxir  or  other  authcn-lzatlon  ot  a  oon- 
sxUar  officer  whoee  conduct  has  given  serious 
cause  for  complaint.  The  reason  for  such 
revocation  shall,  upon  request,  be  furnished 
to  the  sending  state  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Article  6 

(1)  A  consxilar  officer  or  employee  may  be 
assigned  temporarily  In  an  acting  capacity  to 
perform  duties  of  a  consular  officer  Vho  has 
died  or  is  unable  to  act  through  llUness. 
absence  or  other  cause.  Pending  thtf  return 
of  the  former  officer,  the  aaslgnmenjtii<iDf  a  new 
officer  or  the  confirmation  of  mk  acting 
officer,  such  acting  officer  may  jc^orm  the 
duties  and  enjoy  the  benefita^w  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  upon  notification 
to  the  Government  of  the  receiving  state. 

(2)  The  sending  state  shall  be  free  to  em- 
ploy the  necessary  nrmiber  of  consular  em- 
ployees at  Its  consular  offices,  but  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
shall  be  Informed  of  the  name  and  address 
of  each  employee.  It  will  be  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  receiving  state  to  designate  the 
particular  authority  to  whom  this  Informa- 
tion Is  to  be  given. 

(3)  The  sending  state  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  receiving  state,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  oC  Article  4,  assign 
one  or  more  members  of  ita  diplomatic  mis- 
sion accredited  to  the  receiving  state  to  the 
performance  of  consular  fxinctlons.  Such 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits, 
and  be  subject  to  the  obligations,  of  this 
Convention,  without  prejudice  to  any  addi- 
tional personal  privileges  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  by  virtue  of  being  members  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  ot  the  sending  state. 

(4)  The  receiving  state  may  refuse  to  ac- 
cept a  size  of  the  consxilar  staff  exceeding 
what  U  reasonable  and  normal  having  regard 
to  drwimtanres  and  eondiUcHis  in  the  con- 
sular district,  and  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular consular  office. 

Part  III.  Legal  rights  and  immunities 

Article  7 
(1)  llM  sending  state  may  acquire  under 
such  form  at  tenure  as  It  may  chooee. 
whether  oo  lease,  in  full  ownership,  or  under 
such  other  form  at  tenure  as  may  eslat  under 
the  laws  of  the  receiving  state,  and  may  thua 
hold  and  occupy,  either  In  its  own  name  or 
In  the  name  at  one  or  more  persona  aotlnf 
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on  behAlf  or  tbe  sending  state,  land,  bond- 
ing, parta  of  buUdlngs,  and  appurtenances 
•  located  In  the  receiving  state  and  required 
by  the  sending  state  for  the  purposes  of  a 
cons\ilar  offlc*.  or  of  a  residence  for  a  con- 
sular officer  or  employee,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses to  which  the  receiving  state  doee  not 
object,  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  a  con- 
sular eetabUshroent  of  the  sending  state.  If, 
under  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state,  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  receiving 
sut«  must  be  obtained  as  a  prerequisite  t^ 
any  such  acquisition,  sucb  permission  shalP 
be  granted  on  request. 

(2)  The  sending  state  shall  have  the  right 
to  BTect.  as  part  of  Its  consular  establish- 
ments, buildings  and  appurtenances  on  land 
which  It  so  owns  or  holds  on  lease. 

(3)  It  Is  understood  that  the  sending 
state  shall  not  be  exempt  from  compliance 
with  any  local  building,  zoning  or  town 
planning  regulations  applicable  to  all  land 
In  the  area  in  which  such  land  is  situated. 

(4)  The  phrase  '"one  or  more  persons  act- 
liig  on  behaU  erf  Om  sending  state"  shall, 
wltmn  the  maanJng  of  Articles  7  and  12,  be 
(tMsaed  to  refer  to  any  person  or  persons 
holding  property  in  a  trust  or  similar 
oafNM^ity  for  the  benefit  of  the  sending  sUte. 

Article  8 

(1)  T^ie  CQpnsular  officer  In  charge  may 
place,  outside  the  consular  office,  the  coat- 
of-anns  or  national  device  of  the  sending 
state  and  an  appropriate  insrrlption  In  the 
ofltdal  language  of  the  sending  state  desig- 
nating such  oOce. 

(2)  "nje  consular  officer  in  charge  may  fly 
the  flag  of  the  sending  state  and  the  consular 
flag  at  the  consular  office.  Any  consular  of- 
ficer may  also  place  the  ooat-of-arms  or  na- 
tional device  and  fly  the  flag  of  the  send- 
ing state  and  its  consular  flag  on  the  vehi- 
cles. Teasels  and  ainraft  which  he  employs 
la  the  exerclre  of  his  duties.  Such  flags  may 
aiao  be  flown  on  suitable  oocastons  at  the 
residence  of  the  consniar  of&cer  in  cliarge 
and  in  times  at  emergency  at  the  residence 
at  any  consular  olBcer. 

(t)  (a)  The  archl-rea  of  the  coosular  of- 
floe  shall  be  kept  In  a  place  entirely  separate 
from  the  place  where  the  private  or  business 
papers  of  oonsular  officers  and  employees  are 
kept,  "nils  prcvlfllQn  doee  not  require  the 
separatkm  oT  dlptemaUc  from  consular 
archlvM  whan  a  oonBolar  oOlce  fbrms  part  of 
the  dlptatnatle  mlaston. 

(b)  Hm  ardilres,  kept  in  a  consular  of- 
fice of  tbe  sending  state,  shall  at  ail  time*  be 
invloli^bte.  and  the  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
lag  atate  may  not.  under  any  pretext,  exam- 
ine or  detain  them. 

<4)  A  coemdar  oCloe  shall  not  be  entered 
by  the  poUoe  or  otter  aattooritles  of  the  re- 
oatTlQg  state,  except  with  the  cooaent  of  the 
rs^onslble  consular  officer  or.  If  such  con- 
sent cannot  be  obtained,  poiaoant  to  ap- 
propriate writ  or  process  and  with  the  con- 
sent o(  the  Secretary  of  State  when  ttia 
Itelted  States  ot  America  Is  the  receiving 
state  or  the  Minister  for  F^jrelgn  Affairs  whaa 
Japan  la  the  receiving  state.  Tbe  ootMent  of 
the  reapoaslble  consular  oOoer  shall  be  pre- 
sumed In  the  ereat  ot  fire  or  other  disaster 
or  In  the  event  that  the  authorlUea  of  the 
rscelvlog  state  have  probable  cause  to  beHeve 
that  a  orlae  Involving  vloieace  to  persons 
or  property  has  bean,  or  Is  being,  or  Is  about 
to  be  oommttted  In  the  consular  oOkoe. 

(5)  A  consular  office  shall  not  be  used  to 
afford  asylum  to  fugitives  from  justice.  If 
a  consular  officer  refuses  to  surrender  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice  on  the  lawful  demand  of  the 
authorities  at  the  receiving  stete,  socti  au- 
thnrltite  may,  in  aocordanos  with  the  pro- 
cedures estahUahsd  by  paragraph  («)  of  thU 
ArUcla,  snter  tha  coDsular  olBes  to  apprehend 
thstegtttTe. 

(9)  Aay  «aitry  Into  a  March  of  a  oonsular 
ofltoe  puiwMot  to  parfttraplis  (4)  and  <f )  of 
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this  Article.  Shan  be  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  invlolahUlty  of  the  consular 
archives. 

ArUcle  9 
<1)  The  sonding  state  shall  enjoy  an 
exemption  from  aU  miatary  requlalUon,  con- 
trlbutlona  or  biUetlng  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty forming  part  of  Ite  consular  establish- 
ments in  the  receiving  state,  indudli^  all 
vehicles,  vessels  and  aircraft.  Immovable 
property  may,  however,  be  selaed  or  taken  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  or  public  utility 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  receiving 
state. 

(2)  A  oonsular  officer  or  employee  shall 
enjoy  an  exemption  from  cOl  military  requtel- 
tion,  contributions  or  billeting  with  respect 
to  the  private  residence  and  the  furniture  and 
other  household  arUclee  and  aU  vehicles,  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  held  or  possessed  by  him. 
Such  private  residence  may.  however,  be 
selaed  or  taken  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense or  public  uUlity  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  receiving  stete. 

(3)  In  any  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  thU  Article;  every  ef- 
fort ahall  be  made  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  performance  of  consular  f unctiona. 

(4)  The  sending  state  or  the  consular  ofll- 
oer  or  employee  shall  receive  due  compensa- 
tion for  all  such  property  selaed  or  taken. 
OompensaUon  shall  be  payable  in  a  form 
readily  convertible  into  the  currency  of  «t>h 
transferable  to  ttie  sending  stete,  not  later 
than  three  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  amount  of  compenaatlon  has  been  ftnallv 
fixed. 

/         Article  10 
y 

(1)  A  consular  officer  may  be  In  communi- 
cation with  his  Government  or  with  the 
diplomatic  mission  and  consular  ofllces  of  the 
sending  stete  in  the  receiving  state  or  with 
other  diplomatic  missions  and  consular  offices 
of  the  sending  stete.  making  use  of  all  public 
means  of  ooramunlcatloo.  This  Includes  the 
right  to  make  use  of  secret  language.  In 
addition,  a  consular  officer  may  send  and  re- 
ceive official  documents,  either  In  clear  or 
secret  language,  by  courier  or  by  means  of 
sealed  official  pouches  and  other  official  con- 
tainers. In  sending  or  receiving  consular 
pouches  through  postel  channels,  a  consular 
officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  postel  laws  o* 
the  receiving  state,  provided  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

<2)  The  ofllclal  documento  refened  to  to 

this  Article  shall  be  Inviolable  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall  not  ex- 
amine or  detain  them.  Sealed  official  pouches 
and  other  official  containers  shall  be  inviola- 
ble when  they  are  certified  by  a  responsible 
officer  of  the  sending  state  as  containing  only 
official  documente. 

(3)  During  s«eh  time  as  the  receiving 
state  is  engaged  In  armed  conflict,  the  right 
of  communication,  other  than  that  relating 
to  commimlcatlons  between  the  consulair  of- 
ficer and  his  Government  and  between  the 
consular  officer  and  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  stete  in  the  receMng  state, 
may  be  subject  to  reasonable  restriction  by 
the  receiving  state. 

Article  11 
(1)  <a)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  ahall 
not.  exoept  with  the  cooaent  at  the  sending 
state  notified  (o  Vb»  reeetrlng  state  in  wrtt- 
ing  through  diplomatic  channels,  be  subject 
to  ths  JurlsdlctlOB  of  the  oourte  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  la  respect  of  aete  performed 
in  his  official  capacity,  falling  within  the 
functions  of  a  consular  officer  under  this 
Convention.  However,  the  courte  of  the  re- 
«*vtog  ^ttte  shall  not  be  precluded  from 
eaercislng  Jurisdiction  over  a  oonsular  em- 
ployee who  Is  a  national  of  the  receiving 
stete  in  respect  of  acta  committed  through 
willful  wtfaoondnct  or  groas  negtlgvnoa. 


(b)  A  oonsular  officer  ahall  be  exempt  from 
arrest  or  prosecution  In  the  receiving  atate 
exoept  when  charged  with  the  commission 
of  a  crime  which,  upon  conviction,  might 
subject  the  Individual  guilty  thereof  to  a 
sentence  of  Iznprlsonment  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  more. 

(2)  It  Is  undersUxxl  that  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (l)(a)  of  this  Article  do 
not  preclude  a  consular  officer  or  employee 
from  being  held  liable  In  a  civil  action  aris- 
ing out  of  a  contract  concluded  by  him  in 
his  private  capacity  and  not  within  the 
scope  of  his  official  duties,  and  that  the 
provtsiona  of  subparagraph  (»)(b)  of  this 
Article  do  not  entitle  a  consular  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  refuse  to  produce  any  document  or 
to  give  evidence  relating  to  suPh  a  contract. 

(3)  When  the  receiving  stete  is  permitted 
to  exercise  ite  Jurisdiction  over  a  consular 
officer  or  employee,  it  must  exercise  Ite  Juris- 
diction in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
undiily  with  the  performance  of  consular 
functions. 

(4)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  shall  en- 
Joy  exemption  from  military,  naval,  air.  po- 
lice, administrative  or  Jury  service  of  every 
kind,  and  from  any  contribution  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(5)  (a)  A  oonsular  officer  or  employee  may 
be  required  to  give  testimony  in  either  a 
civil  or  a  criminal  case,  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
administrative  or  Judicial  authorities  re- 
quiring his  testimony  shall  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  avoid  Interfcrenoe^ith  the  per- 
formance of  his  ofllcial  duties  and,  whei« 
possible  or  permissible,  arrange  for  the  tak- 
ing of  such  testimony  orally  or  in  writln|f, 
at  his  office  or  realdetice. 

(b)  A  oonsular  officer  or  employee  shall  be 
entitled  to  refuse  a  request  from  the  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  authoriUee  of  the  receiving 
state  to  produce  any  documente  from  the 
consular  archives  or  to  give  evidence  relating 
to  matters  falling  within  the  scope  of  hu 
official  duties.  Such  a  request  shall,  how- 
ever, be  complied  with  In  the  Intereete  of 
Justice  if  It  Is  poeelble  to  do  so  without 
prejudicing  the  intereete  of  the  sending  stete. 
A  consular  ofllccr  or  employee  Is  also  entitled 
to  decline  to  give  evidence  ae  an  expert  wit- 
ness with  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  sending 
state. 

(6)  A  consular  officer  or  employee  and 
members  of  his  family  forming  part  of  his 
household  shall  be  exempt  In  the  receiving 
state  from  any  requlremente  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  foreigners  and  the  ob- 
taining of  penplsslon  to  reside.  Such  mem- 
bers of  the  fsmlly  of  a  consular  officer  or 
employee  shall  not  receive  the  benefito  of 
thU  paragraph  if  gainfully  employed  In  ths 
receiving  state. 

(7)  A  consular  oflteer  sbaO  not,  while  hold- 
ing his  exequatur  or  other  authorisation.  In- 
cluding provisional  authorlEation,  b«  sub- 
ject to  deportation.  *- 

(6)  All  vehicles,  vessels  and  aircraft  owned 
by  the  sending  stete  and  used  for  oonsular 
purposea.  and  all  vehlclea.  vessels  and  air- 
craft owned  by  a  oonsular  officer  or  employee 
of  the  sending  stete  ahall  be  adequately 
instu-ed  against  third  party  risks,  with  an 
insurance  company  authorized  to  do,  ^n^l 
actually  carrying  on.  buainsas  In  the  receiv- 
ing state.  Any  claim  arising  imder  any  such 
policy  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  a  claim  arlslsg 
ovrt  of  a  contract  involving  liability  in  a  clvU 
action,  as  contemplated  la  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article. 

Part  IV.  nnmneiml  privilege* 
Article  U 
(1)  The  sending  state,  or  one  or  more  per- 
sons acting  on  behalf  of  the  sending  »tate, 
Shan,  with  respect  to  Ite  consular  establlah- 
menta  to  ttoe  reoetvtng  stete,  be  exempt  from 
ths  payment  of  all  taxes  or  simitar  charges 
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of  any  kind  imposed  by  the  receiving  state 
or  by  any  local  subdivision  tiiereof  for  ths 
payment  of  which  the  sending  stete,  or  one 
or  more  persons  acting  on  bdialf  of  the 
sending  stete,  would  otherwise  be  legally  lia- 
ble, with  respect  to^ 

(a)  the  acquisition,  ownership,  use  or 
possession  of  Immovable  prc^>erty,  owned  or 
otherwise  held  or  occupied  by  the  sending 
stete  and  used  exclusively  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  to  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
7.  except  taxes  or  other  assesamente  Imposed 
for  services  or  local  public  improvemento  by 
which  and  to  the  extent  that  such  property 
Is  benefited: 

(b)  the  acquisition,  ownership,  possession 
or  use  of  movable  property,  tocluding  vehi- 
cles, vessels  and  aircraft,  owned  or  used  by 
the  sending  stete  exclusively  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  to  paragraph  (1)  of  Arti- 
cle 7: 

(c)  tha  fees  received  to  compenaatlon  for 
oonsxilar  services  and  the  receipte  given  for 
the  payment  of  such  fees; 

(d)  any  other  acte  or  transactions,  toclud- 
ing the  acquisition  or  rendition  of  services, 
incident  to  the  operation  of  a  consular  estab- 
lishment of  the  sending  state. 

(2)  No  provision  of  subparagraph  (l)(d) 
of  this  Article  shall  be  oonstrued  to  accord 
the  sending  stete.  or  one  or  more  persons 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  sending  state,  exemp- 
tions from  the  taxes  on  electricity  and  gas 
to  l>e  Imposed  on  the  use  of  electricity  or 
gas  at  a  consxiiar  establishment  used  or  held 
for  residence  for  a  oonsular  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  for  related  purposes,  xinless: 

(a)  (1)  such  oonsular  establishment  It 
owned  by  the  sending  state,  or 

(II)  such  consular  esteblLshment  is  \ised 
or  held  by  the  sending  stete  on  a  lease,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  time  not  shorter  than  a  year 
and  irrespective  of  changes  in  residente,  and 

(b)  the  sending  stete  is  the  party  to  the 
contract  on  the  use  of  electricity  or  gas  and 
Is  liable  for  the  payment  of  charges  for  elec- 
tricity or  gas. 

(3)  The  foregoing  exemptions  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  taxes  or  other  similar 
charges  of  any  kind  for  which  some  other 
psraon  Ls  legally  liable,  notwithstanding  that 
the  burden  of  the  tax  or  other  similar  charge 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  sending  stete  or 

^      one  or  more  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
sending  stete. 

ArUcls  18 

(1)  Any  consular  officer  or  employee  who 
Is  a  national  of  the  sending  state,  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  national  of  any  other  stete. 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  or  similar  charges  of  any  ktod  imposed 
by  the  receivtog  stete  or  any  local  subdivi- 
sion thereof  on  the  official  emolumente, 
salaries,  wages,  at  allowances  received  by 
such  officer  or  employee  from  the  sending 
stete. 

(2)  (a)  A  consular  officer,  or  a  consular 
employee  who  performs  administrative  or 
technical  work  and  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  service  staff  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  paragraph  (S)  of  this  Article, 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or 
sinUiar  charges  of  any  kind,  tocluding  taxes 
or  similar  charges  tocident  to  the  licensing, 
titling,  registration,  use  and  operation  of 
vehicles  owned  by  such  officer  or  employee, 
imposed  by  the  receivtog  state  or  any  local 
subdivision  thereof  for  the  payment  of  which 
such  officer  or  employee  would  otherwise  be 
legally  liable.  The  numl>er  of  vehicles  en- 
titled to  such  exemption  shall  be  decided  to 
accordance  with  tlM  laws  of  the  receiving 
state,  provided  that  such  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  exemption  for  at 
least  one  vehicle.  The  exemption  of  texes 
or  similar  charges  on  intporte  shall  be  as 
provided  to  Article  14. 

(b)  Ths  foregoing  exemption  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  taxes  or  other  simllar 
chargas  of  any  kind  for  which  some  other 


persoh  is  legally  liable,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Muden  of  the  tax  at  other  similar  charge 
may  be  passed  on  to  such  officer  or  employee. 
(8)  Theprovlslonsof  subparagraph  (2)  (a) 
of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to: 

(a)  taxes  Imposed  on  the  acquisition, 
ownership  or  occupation  of  immovable  prop- 
erty sitviated  in  the  receiving  state; 

(b)  taxes  imposed  on  income  derived  fA>m 
sources  within  the  receivtog  state,  other  than 
those  stipulated  to  pcutigraph  (1)  of  this 
Article; 

(c)  taxes  on  Instrumente  effecting  trans- 
actions, such  as  stamp  duties  Imposed  or  col- 
lected to  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
property,  or  texes  on  the  transfer  of  se- 
curities; 

(d)  texes  on  the  xise  of  amusement  facil- 
ities, the  amusement  tex  Including  any  hotel 
and  resteurant  tax,  the  spa  tax,  the  travel- 
tog  tax,  taxes  on  electricity  and  gas,  and  the 
diesel  oil  delivery  tax; 

(e)  taxes  Imposed  by  reason  of  or  Incident 
to  the  transfer  by  gift  of  property  located  to 
the  receivtog  state; 

(f)  texes  Imposed  by  reason  of  or  incident 
to  the  passing  on  death  of  property  located 
in  the  receiving  state,  such  as  estete,  to- 
heritance,  and  succession  taxes. 

(4)  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article,  no 
such  tax  as  estate.  Inheritance  or  succession 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  or  collected  by  the  re- 
ceiving stete  or  any  local  subdivision  thereof 
by  reason  of  or  tocident  to  the  passing  of 
movable  property  located  to  the  receiving 
state  upon  the  death  of  a  consular  officer  or 
employee  to  respect  of  that  part  of  such 
movable  property  which  the  deceased  con- 
sular officer  or  employee  owned  withto  the 
receiving  stete  solely  to  connection  with  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  and  which 
does  not  exceed  to  value  two  times  the 
amount  of  all  official  emolxunente,  salaries 
and  allowances  received  by  the  consular  of- 
ficer or  employee  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  his  death. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4)  (a) 
of  this  Article  and  subject  to  the  limitetions 
thereof,  household  and  personal  effecte,  per- 
sonally owned  veliicles  and  demand  deposit 
accounte  or  time  deposit  accounte  with  a 
term  shorter  than  one  year  of  the  deceased 
consular  officer  or  employee  ahall  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  constitute  property  owned  by 
him  solely  to  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties. 

ArUcle  14 

( 1 )  The  sending  stete  may  Import  toto  the 
receiving  stete,  free  of  all  custom  duties  and 
internal  revenue  or  other  taxes  Imposed  upon 
or  by  reason  of  importetlon  by  the  receiving 
state  or  by  any  local  subdivision  thereof,  all 
articles,  tocluding  vehicles,  vessels  and  air- 
craft, intended  for  official  use  to  the  receiv- 
ing stete  in  coimection  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  to  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  7. 

(2)  A  consular  officer  may  Import  toto  the 
receivtog  stete,  free  of  all  custom  duties  and 
internal  revenue  or  other  taxes  imposed  upon 
or  by  reason  of  importetlon  by  the  receiving 
stete  or  by  any  local  subdivision  thereof,  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  baggage,  effecte  and 
other  articles,  including  vehicles,  vessels  and 
aircraft,  required  for  the  exclusive  personal 
iise  of  himself  or  members  of  his  family 
forming  part  of  his  household.  Such  exemp- 
tion from  duties  and  taxes  shall  be  granted, 
during  the  entire  period  such  officer  serves 
to  the  receiving  stete,  with  respect  to^ 

(a)  articles  accompanying  him  to  his  con- 
sular post  on  first  arrival  or  on  any  sub- 
sequent arrival; 

(b)  articles  consigned  to  him  or  withdrawn 
by  him  from  customs  custody  for  ths  above- 
mentioned  purposes. 

(8)  A  oonsular  employee  who  psrfOvms 
administrative  or  technical  work  and  who 
doee  not  belong  to  the  stiilus  ataff  ahall 


also   enjoy   the   privileges   specified  to  the 
preceding  paragraph  with  respect  to  articles 
Imported  at  the  time  of  his  first  arrival. 
(4)   It  is,  however,  xinderstood  that — 

(a)  the  receiving  stete  may,  as  a  condition 
to  the  granttog  of  the  exemption  provided 
to  this  Article,  require  that  a  notification 
of  any  importation  be  given  to  such  manner 
as  it  may  prescribe; 

(b)  the  exemption  provided  to  this  Article, 
betog  to  respect  of  articles  imported  for  of- 
ficial or  personnel  use  only,  does  not  extend 
to,  inter  alia,  articles  imported  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  others  or  for  sale  or  for 
other  commercial  ptirposes.  However,  ar- 
ticles Imported  as  samples  of  commercial 
producte  solely  for  display  within  a  consular 
office  shall  not  be  regarded  as  excluded  from 
the  exemption  provided  to  this  Article; 

(c)  the  receiving  stete  may  determine 
that  the  exemption  provided  to  this  Article 
does  not  apply  to  respect  of  articles  grown, 
produced  or  manufactured  to  the  receiving 
state  which  have  been  exported  therefrom 
without  payment  of  or  upon  repayment  of 
taxes  or  duties  which  would  have  been 
chargeable  but  for  such  exportation; 

(d)  nothtog  to  this  Article  shall  be  con- 
strued to  excuse  compliance  with  customs 
formalities,  or  to  permit  the  entry  toto  the 
receiving  state  of  any  article  the  importa- 
tion of  which  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  receiving  state; 

(e)  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state  shall 
apply  to  the  dlsp>osltion  of  the  articles  im- 
pcnted  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (8) 
of  this  Article;  and 

(f)  paran-aph  (1)  rf  this  Article  and 
paragraph  (5)  of  Article  17  shall  not  be  oon- 
strued to  prejudice  the  laws  of  the  receiving 
state  concerning  the  importetlon  of  ctoema 
films  for  a  consular  office  excluding  films  for 
academic  or  cult\iral  vat,  and  films  which 
are  to  fact  documentary  or  newsreels,  im- 
ported exclusively  for  official  use. 

Port  V.  Oeneral  consular  function* 

,  ArUcle  16 

(1)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  enUUed 
within  his  consular  district  to— 

(a)  totervlew,  oommtuiicate  with,  assist 
and  advise  any  national  of  the  sendtog 
state: 

(b)  toquire  into  any  incldente  which  have 
occurred  affecting  the  totereste  of  any  such 
naUonal; 

(c)  assist  any  such  naUonal  to  proceed- 
ings before  or  to  relations  with  the  authori- 
Ues  of  the  receiving  state  and,  where  neces- 
sary, arrange  for  legal  assistance  for  him. 

(2)  For  the  piupose  of  protecting  naUon- 
als  of  the  sendtog  state  and  their  property  ^^ 
and  totereste,  a  constilar  offlcer  shall  be  ^^ 
entlUed  to  >pply  to  and  correspond  withto 
his  consOlar  district  with  the  appropriate 
authorlUes,  tocluding  the  appropriate  de- 
partmente  of  the  central  government  of  the 
receiving  stete.  He  shall  not,  however,  be 
enUUed  to  correspond  with  or  to  make  diplo- 
maUc  representations  to  the  Department  of 
State  when  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  receiving  state  or  the  Ministry  of  Ftv- 
elgn  Affairs  when  Japan  is  the  receivtog  stete 
except  to  the  absence  of  any  diplomatic  rep- 
reeentaUve  of  the  sending  state. 

(8)  A  consular  officer  may  also  communi- 
cate with  the  authorlUes  of  the  receiving 
state  withto  his  consular  district  on  any 
other  matters  falling  withto  his  competence. 

(4)  A  national  of  the  sending  stete  shall 
have  the  right  at  all  Umes  to  communicate 
with  the  appropriate  oonsxilar  officer  and, 
tmless  subject  to  lawful  detentkm,  to  visit 
him  at  his  consular  oOos. 

Article  16 
(1)  The   appropriate   authorities   of    the 
receiving  state  shaD.  at  the  request  of  any 
national  of  the  sendtog  state  who  Is  con- 
fined to  prison  awaiting  trial  or  to  otherwise 
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<W>ln«nl  tn  custodf  within  hla  oonsul«r 
dlflCrlct,  ImmaOUtalj  Inform  *  ooncular  ott- 
cer  of  Uie  — nrtlng  «t«t«.  A  oonaular  oAocr 
shall  ba  pannitfd  to  vlatt  without  delay, 
to  oooverM  pclvftt«ly  with,  and  to  arrange 
lagal  r>pre— ntatlon  for  any  national  of  the 
•endlnc  stat*  who  U  «o  oonflnad  or  detained. 
Any  oammuntcatlnin  from  cuch  a  national  to 
the  conuslar  ofllcer  shall  be  forwarded  with- 
out undue  delay  by  the  authorities  of  the 
reoelTlng  state. 

(3)  Where  a  national  of  the  sending  state 
has  been  convicted  and  la  serving  a  eentenoe 
of  UnprlsonaMnt.  a  consular  oOoer  in  whose 
consular  dlatrict  the  sentence  U  being  served 
shall,  uimn  noUfloatkm  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  oT  the  reoetvlng  state,  have  the 
right  to  visit  him  In  prison.  Any  such  visit 
shall  be  eondocted  In  aooordance  with  pris- 
on reguiattona.  which  shall  permit  reason- 
able Booees  to  and  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  such  national.  The  consular  oOcer 
shaU  also  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  prison 
regulations,  to  transmit  oommunlcatkiBs 
between  the  prisoner  and  other  persona. 

Article  17 

(I)  A  consular  officer  may  within  his  con- 
sular district : 

(a)  receive  roch  declarations  as  may  be 
required  to  be  made  iinder  the  nationality 
laws  at  the  sending  state; 

(b)  issue  such  notices  to.  receive  such  dec- 
larations from  and  provide  for  such  medical 
examinations  of  a  national  of  the  sending 
state  as  may  be  req-nlred  under  the  laws 
of  the  sending  state  with  regard  to  compul- 
sory national  service; 

(c)  register  a  national  of  the  sending 
state,  register  or  receive  notlflcatlons  of  the 
birth  or  death  ot  a  national  of  the  sending 
state,  record  a  marriage  celebrated  within  the 
recetvtng  state  when  at  least  one  of  the  par- 
ties Is  a  national  of  the  sending  state,  and 
receive  any  such  declarations  pertaining  to 
family  relationships  of  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  as  may  be  required  under  the 
laws  of  that  state; 

(d)  Issiie,  amend,  renew,  validate  and  re- 
voke. In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
sending  state,  visas,  passports  and  other 
similar  documents: 

(e)  (I)  serve  Judicial  documents,  on  behalf 
of  the  courts  of  the  sending  state,  upon,  or 

(II)  take  depositions,  on  behalf  at  the 
courts  or  other  Judicial  tribunals  or  authori- 
ties of  the  sending  state,  voluntarily  given, 
or 

(ill)  administer  oaths  to  any  person  In  the 
receiving  state  tn  aeoordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  sending  state  and  tn  a  manner  not 
toeooslstent  wttti  the  tews  of  the  receiving 
state: 

(f )  obtain  copies  of  or  extracts  from  docu- 
ments at  public  r^lstiy, 

(g)  iasae,  with  regard  to  goods,  oerttfl- 
eates  of  origin  and  other  neceesary  docu- 
ments for  use  tn  the  sending  state. 

(>)  It  te  understood  that  the  registration 
or  the  receipt  of  notllleaClons  of  a  IHrth  or 
death  by  a  consular  oOoer,  the  recording  by  a 
eonsular  ofltoer  of  a  Baarrlage  celebrated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  receiving  state,  and  the 
receipt  by  a  coBsular  oAcer  of  declarations 
pertatnlttg  to  the  family  relaUonshlps  in  no 
way  exempts  a  psraon  from  any  obUgatloa 
l«dd  <town  by  the  Uws  of  the  receiving  state 
with  regard,  to  the  notUlcetlan  to  or  regls- 
tratioB  wttH  Vk»  apj^ropriate  authorities  of 
ttereostvtag  state,  ef  births,  deaths,  mar- 
rta^ea.  or  ottar  asattsrs  pertaining  to  family 
relsttieislil|ie  ef  a  peraon. 

(S)  A  consular  oScsr  aaay  also  within  his 
coosular  dMrtet: 

(a)  authenticate  or  certify  algnatares: 

(b)  translate  into  the  language  of  one  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  acU  and  docu- 
ments of  any  character  drawn  up  Ln  the  lan- 
guage of  the  otSMr  High  OontracUag  Party 
and  certify  to  the  accuraqr  oX  the  transl*- 
tlon  thereof; 


(c)  prepare,  attest,  receive  the  acknowl- 
edgments of.  certify,  authenticate,  l^allae 
and  in  general  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perfect  or  to  validate  any  act, 
document  or  instrument  of  a  legal  character 
as  well  as  copies  thereof.  Including  declara- 
tions, testamentary  dispositions  and  con- 
tracts. 

(4)  A  consular  oOcer  may  perform  the 
services  specified  in  paragraph  (S)  of  this 
Article  whenever  such  services  are  required 
by  a  national  of  the  sending  state  for  use 
ouuide  the  territories  of  the  receiving  state. 
or  by  any  person  for  lise  In  the  territories  of 
the  sending  state  or  are  rendered  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures,  not  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  receiving  state,  establlahed  by 
the  sending  state  for  the  protection  of  ite 
nationals  abroad  or  for  the  proper  admlnts 
tratlon  of  Its  laws. 

(6)  A  oonstilar  Officer  may  further  the 
cultural,  artistic,  scientific,  commercial,  pro- 
fessional and  educational  InteresU  of  the 
sending  state. 

Port  VI.  Estates  and  transfers  of  property 
Article  18 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  in  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  state,  without  having  in  the  terri- 
tory of  his  decease  any  known  heir  or  testa- 
mentary executor,  the  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  stete  shall  as 
promptly  as  possible  Inform  a  consular  ofllcer 
of  the  sending  state. 

(3)  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
may.  within  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate 
Judicial  authorities  and  if  permissible  under 
the  then  existing  applicable  local  laws  In  the 
receiving  state: 

(a)  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national  of 
the  sending  stete,  provided  that  the  decedent 
Shan  have  left  in  the  receiving  stete  no  heir 
or  testamentary  executor  appointed  by  the 
decedent  to  take  care  of  his  personal  eetete; 
provided  that  such  provisional  custody  shall 
be  relinquished  to  a  duly  appointed  admin- 
istrator 

(b)  administer  the  estete  of  a  deceased  na- 
tional of  the  sending  stete  who  is  not  a  reel- 
dent  of  the  receiving  stete  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  who  leaves  no  testamentary  executor, 
and  who  leaves  in  the  receiving  stete  no  heir, 
provided  that  if  authorized  to  administer  the 
estete,  the  consular  officer  shall  relinquish 
such  administration  upon  the  appointment 
of  another  administrator; 

(c)  represent  the  intsreste  of  a  national  of 
the  sending  state  in  an  estete  in  the  receiv- 
ing stete,  provided  that  such  national  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  receiving  stete.  unless  or 
until  such  national  Is  otherwise  represented; 
provided,  however,  nothing  herein  shall  au- 
thorise a  consular  officer  to  act  as  an  attorney 
at  law. 

(8)  Unless  prohibited  by  the  Uws  of  the 
receiving  state,  a  consular  officer  may.  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  agency  or  person 
making  distribution,  receive  for  transmission 
to  a  national  of  the  sending  stete  who  Is  not 
a  resident  of  the  receiving  stete  any  money 
or  property  to  which  such  national  is  enUtled 
as  a  consequence  of  the  death  of  another 
person.  Including  shares  in  an  estete,  pay- 
men  te  made  pursuant  to  workmen's  oompen- 
aatlon  laws,  pension  and  social  beneflte  sys- 
tems In  general,  and  proceeds  of  insurance 
policies^  The  ooiort,  agency  or  person  mtLking 
distribution  may  require  that  a  consular  of- 
ficer comply  with  conditions  laid  down  with 
regard  to — 

(a)  presenting  a  power  of  attorney  or 
other  authorization  from  such  nonresident 
national. 

<b)  furnishing  reasonable  evMenoe  of  the 
receipt  of  such  money  or  property  by  such 

n  H.M  f\n  g  I     aOd 

<c)  returning  the  money  or  property  in 
the  event  be  to  onaMa  to  funHah  t«eh  evi- 
dence. 


(4)  Whenever  a  consular  officer  shall  per- 
form the  f luustlons  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (S)  of  this  Article,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject, with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such 
functions,  to  the  laws  of  the  receiving  stete 
and  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  and 
administrative  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  national  of  the  receiving  stete. 

Fmrt  Vti.  Shtppin^ 

Article  19 
(1)  When  a  vessel  vlsite  a  port  (which  In- 
cludes any  place  to  which  a  vessel  may 
come)  In  the  receiving  stete.  the  master  and 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  veesel  shall  be 
permitted  to  communicate  with  knd,  subject 
to  immigration  laws  of  the  receiving  state, 
visit  a  cons\ilar  officer  In  whose  district  the 
port  is  situated.  For  the  purjxjse  of  per- 
forming any  of  the  duties  he  is  authorized 
to  perform  by  this  Convention,  a  consular 
officer,  accompanied,  if  he  desires,  by  one  or 
more  consular  officers  or  employees  on  his 
staff,  may  proceed  on  board  the  veesel  after 
she  has  received  pratique. 

(3)  A  consular  officer  may  request  the 
asslstence  of  the  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing stete  in  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  and  they  shall 
give  the  requisite  asslstence  unless  they  have 
special  reasons  which  would  fully  warrant 
refusing  It  In  a  particular  case. 

Article  30 
(1)  A  consular  ofltoer  may  question  the 
master  and  memt>en  of  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel, examine  her  papm.  take  stetements  with 
regard  to  her  voyage  and  her  deeUnatlon  and 
generally  facilltete  her  entry  and  departure. 
When  custom  house  brokers  or  ahlpplng 
agente  are  available,  however,  a  consular  of- 
ficer shall  not  underteke  to  perform  func- 
tions nonsally  within  the  scope  of  their  ac- 
Uvltlea. 

^(3)  A  consular  oflloer  or  employee  may 
Appear  with  the  master  or  memt>ers  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  before  the  local  adminis- 
trative and  }\Mllcial  authorities,  and  may 
lend  his  asslstence.  Including,  where  neces- 
sary, arranging  for  legal  assistance  and  act- 
ing as  Interpreter  in  matters  between  them 
and  such  aiithoriUes. 

(5)  A  consular  officer  may.  provided  that 
the  Judicial  authorities  of  the  receiving  stete 
do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  31,  decide  or 
arrange  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  master  and  members  of  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  Including  disputes  as  to  waga 
an'  contracte  of  service  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  sending  stete.  arrange  for 
the  engagement  and  discharge  of  the  master 
and  members  of  the  crew,  and  take  Pleasures 
for  the  preservation  of  good  ontar  and  dis- 
cipline on  the  vessel. 

(4)  A  consular  officer  may  teke  measures 
tor  the  enforcement  of  the  shipping  laws  of 
the  sending  stete. 

(6)  A  consular  officer  may,  where  neces- 
sary, make  arrangenaente  for  Uie  repatria- 
tion and  the  treatment  in  a  hoepltai  of  the 
master  or  members  of  the  crew  or  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  vessel. 

Article  31 
(1)  Kxcept  at  the  request  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  consular  officer,  the  admlnlstraUve 
authorities  of  the  receiving  stete  shaU  not 
concern  themselves  with  any  n\atter  con- 
cerning the  internal  management  of  the 
vessel.  The  Judicial  authoriUes  of  the  re- 
oelvlac  stete  may,  however,  exercise  any 
Jurtsdiotian  which  they  may  possess  under 
the  lawB  of  the  receiving  rtete  with  regard 
to  disputes  as  te  waces  and  contracts  of 
service  tMtween  the  "»m»*^^r  and  members  of 
the  crew  of  a  vessel.  The  admlnlstratlvs 
and  jiKtlclal  authorities  shall  not  Interfere 
with  the  detention  in  custody  on  a  veesel 
of  a  sseman  for  dlaelpUnary  offaneea,  pro- 
vided that  such  detention  is  lawful  under 
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the  laws  of  the  sending  stete  and  Is  not  ac- 
companied by  unjustifiable  severity  or  In- 
humanity. 

(3)  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
Administrative  and  ]Qd}claI  authorltlee  of 
the  receiving  stete  to  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  or  offenses  committed  on  ixiard  a 
vessel  when  she  Is  in  the  parte  or  In  the 
waters  of  the  receiving  stete  or  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  receiving  stete  applicable 
to  vessels  of  any  stete  In  ite  porte  and  ite 
waters  or  to  persons  and  property  thereon, 
it  Is  the  common  intention  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  that  the  administrative  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  stete  shotUd  not, 
except  at  the  request  <a  with  the  consrat 
of  the  consular  officer— > 

(a)  concern  themselves  with  any  matter 
taking  place  on  board  a  vessel  except  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order  or  In  the 
intereste  of  public  health  or  safety,  or 

(b)  institute  prosecutions  in  respect  of 
crimes  or  offenses  committed  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  porte  or  In  waters  of  the  re- 
ceiving stete  unless  they  are  of  a  serlotu 
character  or  Involve  the  tranquillity  of  the 
port  or  unless  they  are  committed  by  or 
against  persons  other  than  members  of  the 
crew  who  are  not  nationals  of  the  receiving 
stete. 

Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  stete  regarding  pubUc  health,  cus- 
toms or  inunigratlon  committed  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  porte  or  waters  of  that  stete 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Included  in  the  crimes 
or  offenses  involving  the  tranquility  of  the 
port. 

(S)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
rlghte  of  vessels  in  innocent  passage  through 
the  territorial  aea.  Such  rlghte  are  de- 
termined by  international  law. 

(4)  tr,  for  the  pinpcee  of  exercising  the 
rlghte  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
Article,  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  authorltiae 
of  the  receiving  stete  to  arrest  or  question 
any  peraon  or  to  seias  any  property  or  to  In- 
stitute any  formal  Inquiry  on  board  a  veesel, 
the  master  or  other  officer  acting  on  his  be- 
half shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  In- 
form the  consular  officer.  acKl  unless  this  Is 
impossible  on  account  ot  the  urgency  of  the 
matter,  to  inform  him  in  such  time  as  to  en- 
able the  consular  oflloer  or  a  consular  em- 
ployee on  his  staff  to  be  preeent  If  he  eo 
desiree.  If  a  consular  ofllcer  has  not  been 
preeent  or  represented,  he  shall  be  enUtled. 
on  his  request,  to  receive  from  the  authori- 
ties or  the  receiving  state  full  information 
with  regard  to  what  has  taken  place.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not  apply  to 
routine  examinations  by  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  stete  with  regard  to  customs, 
health  and  the  admlssloa  of  aliens,  or  to  the 
detention  of  a  vessel  or  of  any  portion  of  her 
cargo  arising  out  of  dvU  or  commercial  pro- 
ceedings In  the  eourte  of  the  receiving  stete. 

Article  23 

(1)  A  consular  officer  may  visit  at  porte 
within  his  consulate  district  a  veesel  of  any 
flag  deatlned  to  a  port  of  the  sending  stete. 
at  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
master  of  that  vessel,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  procure  the  necessary  information  to  pre- 
pare and  execute  such  docunente  as  may 
t>e  required  t>y  the  Laws  of  the  sending  stete 
as  a  oonditlao  of  entry  of  siKh  veesel  mto 
ite  porte.  and  to  furnish  to  the  oompetent 
authorltlee  of  the  sending  state  such  Infor- 
matloD  with  regard  to  sanitary  or  other  mat- 
ters as  such    authorltlee  may  require. 

(3)  In  exercising  the  rlghte  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  Article,  the  consular  officer  shall 
act  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

▲rtlde  SS 

(1)    If  a  veassl   of  tlM  sending  stete   is 

wrecked  In  the  receiving  state,  the  oooralar 

officer   in   whoee  dlstrMt  the  wreck  oosMrs 

shall  be  Informed  as  soon  M  poadble  by  Ifea 
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appropriate  authorltiea  of  the  reoefviac  etate 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  wreck. 

(3)  The  appropriate  authorltlee  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall  take  all  practicable  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  wrecked  ves- 
sel, of  the  lives  of  persons  on  board,  of  the 
cargo  and  of  other  property  on  board,  and 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  plun- 
d«-  or  disorder  on  the  vesseL  These  meas- 
ures ^all  also  extend  to  articles  lielong- 
Ing  to  the  veesel  or  forming  part  of  her  car- 
go which  have  become  separated  from  the 
vesseL 

(3)  If  the  vessel  is  wrecked  vrlthln  a  port 
or  constitutes  a  navigational  hazard  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  receiving  state, 
the  authorities  of  the  receiving  stete  may  also 
order  any  measures  to  be  taken  which  they 
consider  necessary  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
any  damage  that  might  otherwise  be  caused 
by  the  vessel  to  the  port  faculties  or  navi- 
gation. 

(4)  If  the  owner  of  the  wrecked  vessel, 
his  agent,  or  the  underwriters  concerned,  or 
the  master  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
arrangemente  for  the  disposal  of  the  vessel 
In  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  the  receiving  stete,  a  consular 
officer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorized  to 
make,  acting  for  the  owner,  the  same  ar- 
rangements as  the  owner  himself  could  have 
made  If  he  had  been  present. 

(5)  Where  any  articles  belonging  to  or 
forming  part  of  a  wrecked  vessel  of  any  flag 
(other  than  that  of  the  receiving  stete).  or 
belonging  to  or  forming  part  of  the  cargo 
of  any  such  vessel,  are  found  on  or  netu' 
the  coast  of  the  receiving  stete  or  are 
brought  into  any  port  of  that  stete,  the 
consular  officer  in  whose  district  the  articles 
are  found  or  brought  into  port  shall  he 
deemed  to  be  authortaed  to  make,  acting 
for  the  owner  of  the  articles,  such  arrange- 
ooente  relating  to  the  custody  and  digpnsal 
of  the  articles  as  the  owner  himself  could 
have  made  if — 

(a)  in  the  case  of  articles  belonging  to 
or  forming  part  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel  Is 
a  vessel  of  the  sending  stete  or.  In  Uie  ease 
of  cargo,  the  cargo  is  owned  by  nationals 
of  the  sending  stete;  and 

(b)  neither  the  owner  of  the  articles,  his 
agent,  the  underwriters  nor  the  master  of 
the  veesel  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements. 

Article  34 
Por  the  purposes  of  Articles  19  to  3S. 
the  term  '^vessel"  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
aircraft,  and  the  term  "shipping  laws"  shall 
be  construed,  as  applied  to  aircraft,  to  rafsr 
to  avUtlon  laws,  and  the  term  "waterr*  shall 
be  construed,  as  applied  to  aircraft,  to  refer 
to  territory  of  the  receiving  stete. 

Part  VIII.  Final  provisions 
ArUcle2S 

(1)  The  privileges  and  Immunities  con- 
ferred by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  Article 
9.  subparagraph  (l)(b)  and  paragraplM  (4) 
and  («)  of  Article  II,  paragraphs  (1),  <2) 
and  (4)  of  Article  13  and  paragn^phs  (3) 
and  (S)  of  Article  14  shall  not  he  accorded 
to  a  consular  officer  or  employee,  or  mem- 
bers of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold, if  such  oflloer  or  employee  Is  a  national 
of  the  receiving  stete,  or  has  the  stetus  In 
the  receiving  stete  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  or  la  en- 
gaged in  any  private  occupation  for  gain  In 
the  receiving  stete,  or  Is  other  than  a  full- 
tlnte  officer  or  employee  of  the  sending  stete. 

<3)  Ths  prlvllsges  and  immiinltles  con- 
ferred by  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  7.  para- 
graph (4)  of  Article  6  and  paragraph  (3)  of 
Artlele  13  ahaU  not  be  accorded  to  the  send- 
ing etate  with  rsapsct  to  a  «"»*«" Inr 
tn  the  charge  of  a  oonewlsr  oMsmt  oc 
ployee  reCsnad  to  tn  tlie  preoeding  para- 
graph, or  with  respect  to  a  resident  for  auelx 
consular  officer  or  employee. 


Article  96 


(1)  The  provisions  of  Artlctos  16  to  33 
relating  to  the  functions  which  a  eonsular 
officer  may  peiform  are  not  exhaustive.  A 
consular  officer  shall  be  permitted  to  per- 
form other  funettons,  Involving  no  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  receiving  stete,  which 
are  either  in  accordance  with  international 
law  or  practice  relating  to  consular  officers 
recognised  in  the  receiving  stete  or  are  acte 
to  which  no  objection  is  taken  by  the  re- 
ceiving stete. 

(3)  'It  is  understood  that  In  any  csae 
where  any  Article  of  this  Convention  gives 
a  consular  officer  the  right  to  perform  any 
functions,  it  is  for  the  sending  stete  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  Ite  consular  oflftcer 
shall  exercise  such  right. 

(S)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Convention 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  a  consular  offi- 
cer or  employee  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rlghte,  immunities  or  privileges  accorded 
thereby  for  any  purixsees  other  than  those 
for  which  these  beneflte  have  been  granted 
by  the  terms  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  A  consular  offlcw  may  levy  the  fees 
prescribed  by  the  sending  stete  for  the 
performance  of  consular  services. 

Article  27 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instrumente  of  ratification  thereof  shall 
be  exchanged  at  Washington.  Tlie  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  into  force  on  ths  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  exchange  of  the  instru- 
mente of  ratification  and  shall  continue  in 
force  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

(3)  TThless  six  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  term  of  five  yecua  either 
High  Contracting  Party  shaO  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  the  Intention  to  tennl- 
nate  this  Convention,  the  Convention  shall 
continue  In  force  after  the  aforesaid  term 
and  until  six  UMnths  from  the  date  on  which 
either  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have 
given  to  the  other  notice  of'tertrilnatlon. 

Ii»  wmrrss  wmcaioT.  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Convention  and 
have  hereimto  affixed  their  seals. 

DoMX  In  duplicate,  in  the  Kngllsh  and 
Japanese  languages,  both  texte  being  equally 
authentic,  at  Tokyo,  this  twenty-second  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty- 
three. 

Tot  the  United  Stetes  of  America: 
EDwnr  O.  Rxischaubi     [ssai.] 

Vor  Japan: 

MaaaTOBHi  Ohou     (aB*i.| 
Protocol 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  Consular  Con- 
vention between  Oie  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan,  the  undersigned  Plenlpoten- 
tlarles,  duly  authortaed  by  their  reepectlve 
Oovemmente,  have  further  sgfefwl  on  the 
following  provlaloas,  which  ahaU  be  con- 
sidered Integral  parte  of  the  aforesaid  Con- 
vention :  ^ 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  1,  this  Convention  shall  not  apply  to 
any  area  set  forth  tn  Artlde  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan  signed  at  the  dty  of 
San  P^andaoo  on  SeptsmlMr  6,  1961.  as  long 
as  any  madx  area  has  not  been  returned  to 
Japaneee  Jurisdiction. 

3.  Tlie  phrase  "one  or  xaare  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  sending  stete"  referred  to 
in  Articles  7  and  13  Includes,  irhen  the 
United  Stetes  of  4nesrlre  Is  the  sending  stete, 
the  Seeretary  of  Stete.  ths  Chief  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Mission  In  Japan,  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerlea  acting  on 
tta  behalf:  but  does  not  Include  any  private 
Individual  or  Jurldleal  enttty. 

3.  Notwlthatandlag  the  provision  of  para^ 
graph  <S)  of  Article  2.  the  term  "veesel" 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  paxtigtmph  (l)  of 
Article  19,  paragraphs  (1).  (S).  (S)  and  (f) 
of  Article  39  and  pamgrai^ia  (1)  aad  (4)  eC 
Article  11.  be  deeoied  to  laolttde: 

(ay  aaf  vaaMl  of  the  reostrlaf  slate  «r 
any  third  coontry  chartered  on  bare 
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Xmrm»   by   a  lUktloiua  or  nfttlonAl«   of  th« 
wmrttng  •t»t«:  «pd 

(b)  ftsy  ▼•■Ml  of  the  Mndlnc  (tat*  •xoept 
Uiat  cbaxterMl  on  ban  boat  tarma  by  a  na- 
tional or  national*  of  the  recalTlng  state. 

4.  Without  darofatlon  of  auch  rlghta  and 
beneflta  aa  the  wndlng  state  may  have  under 
International  law  with  respect  to  diplomatic 
property,  the  provlaloos  of  Article  12  (ex- 
c^t  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) )  shall  lUcewlse  apply  with  respect 
to  Immovable  property  owned  or  otherwise 
held  or  occupied  by  the  sending  state  and 
used  etthar  for  embassy  purpoeea  or  for 
realdencee  for  one  or  more  oOlcers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  embassy. 

5.  The  term  "members  of  his  family  form- 
ing part  of  his  household"  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (0)  of  Article  11,  paragraph  (2) 
c€  Article  14  and  paragraph  (1)  of  ArUcle 
30  shall  be  understood  to  Include  on]^  those 
persona  realdlng  In  the  receiving  state  who 
are  substantially  dependent  upon  the  con- 
sular ofBeer  or  employee  for  support. 

Im  WITMI88  WRzaxor,  the  respective  Plenl- 
potentlarlea  have  signed  this  Protocol  and 
have  hereunto  afflzed  their  seals. 

Doin  In  duplicate.  In  the  Kngllsh  and 
Japanese  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  at  Tokyo,  this  twenty-second  day 
of  March,  one  thoiisand  nine  hundred  sixty- 
three. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
^awai  O.  RnacHATJBu 

For  Ji^tan: 
Masatosbx  Ohba. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Information  ayallafale  to 
me,  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  these 
protocols  and  conventions  are  noncon- 
troveniaL  Explanations  will  be  given  on 
the  morrow  by  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBEicHT].  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  protocols  and  conventions  will  not 
be  disposed  of  tonight,  and  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
resolutions  of  ratification,  and  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  Senators  will  be  given 
due  notice,  I  ask  unanimous  consent — 
and  the  distingiiished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DntKsoi]. 
Joins  me  in  this  request — that  the  fol- 
lowing protocols  and  conventions  be  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  en  bloc;  Executive 
Calendars  No.  3.  4,  5,  6.  7,  and  8 — ^Execu- 
tive D  (88th  Cong.,  Istsess.) ;  Executive  E 
(87th  Cong..  2d  sess.) ;  Executive  F  (87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) ;  Executive  E  (88th  Cong.. 
Ist  sess.) ;  Executive  B  (88th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) ;  and  Executive  I  (88th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing, 
en  bloc,  to  the  resolutions  of  ratification 
ol  all  these  protocols  and  conventions. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  military  construction 
bill.  Following  the  disposition  of  that 
bill  and  any  other  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar which  are  disposable,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  will  go  over  until 
Tliursday.  at  which  time  whatever  bills 
may  be  on  the  calendar  will  be  consid- 
ered.  In  addition,  there  will  be  memorial 


services  for  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  anticipated  that,  if  nothing  un- 
foreseen develops,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  Senators  concerning  the 
late  Senator  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee,  the 
leadership  will  bring  up  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  is  possible,  time  permitting,  thai 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrioht],  will 
make  his  opening  remarks  on  the  bill 
that  evening.  But,  regardless  of  whether 
he  makes  his  remarks  then  or  later,  it 
is  anticipated — again,  barring  unfore- 
seen developments — that  from  that  day. 
Thursday,  the  Senate  will  go  over  until 
the  following  Monday,  at  which  time  the 
foreign  aid  bill  will  continue  to  be  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  I  assume  that  its 
consideration  will  require  some  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  this  after- 
noon, it  adjourn  imtil  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  PASTORE  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [MrT 
Pastori]  has  once  again  delivered  ai 
eloquent  speech.  This  time,  speaking 
before  the  Rhode  Island  affiliate  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  he  has 
very  brlefiy  and  forcefully  summed  up 
the  urgent  need  for  the  pending  civil 
rights  legislation.  This  is  a  statement 
that  should  be  read  by  all  Americans — 
and  was  spoken  by  a  man  who  has  been 
a  moving  force  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  recently  ordered 
reported  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Pastorx's  remarks  be  printet^L  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro.  '^^v-— 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows  : 

It  Is  a  prlvUege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  on  this  occasion  of  your  annual  meet- 
ing. October  20 — It  so  happens — marks 
a  most  Important  milestone  In  our  country's 
history. 

At  Philadelphia  on  this  date  In  ir74 
63  members  of  the  First  Ckintlnental  Con- 
gress signed  the  report  forming  "The  As- 
sociation of  American  Colonies."  The  his- 
torian tells  us  that  this  deed  and  this  day 
reaUy  signifies  the  birth  of  the  American 
NaUon. 

John  Adams  wrote  home  that  this  was 
"a  diversity  of  religions,  educations,  mim- 
ners.  Interests  such  as  It  would  have  seemed 
Impossible  to  unite  In  one  line  of  conduct." 

Two  jrears  later  they  showed  that  united 
conduct  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
pledging  their  Uvea,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  a  belief  that  aU  men  are 
created  free  and  equal. 

A  century  ago  the  emancipation  Proclama- 
tion showed  that  we  mean  that  all  man  are 
free  and  equal — and  this  year  In  our  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  we  took  further  st^w 
to  make  sure  that  public  aocooimodatlons  ara 
equal  for  all  men. 


AU  through  the  month  of  July  and  Into 
August  In  Washington  we  held  hearings  to 
the  amount  of  two  volumes  and  1,500  pages 
of  testimony  as  we  labored  to  secure  eman- 
cipation from  hiunUlatlon. 

Is  It  so  crucial  to  this  Nation  of  ours 
whether  a  Negro  can  buy  a  cup  of  coffee  In 
a  corner  drugstore?  Is  It  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  whether  a  family,  tired  and  worn 
from  a  day  of  travel,  can  purchase  lodging 
for  the  night  even  though  they  be  dark- 
skinned?  I  think  It  is.  The  issue  Is  not 
merely  whether  a  Negro  can  buy  a  cup  of 
coffee,  or  secure  lodging,  but  whether  a 
nation  founded  on  the  concept  of  hxunan 
rights  and  dignity  of  man  can  secure  those 
rights  for  all  its  citizens.  If  we  fall  In  the 
quest  of  human  rights  for  aU.  then  the  very 
purpoee  for  which  this  Nation  exists  U 
defeated. 

If  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  human  rights — 
why  are  the  people  of  this  Nation  so  slow 
to  deal  with  the  problem?  After  all,  nearly 
200  years  ago  we  declared  that  equality  of 
man  was  self  evident.  We  have  buUt  our 
Nation  on  this  principle.  A  long  and  costly 
Civil  War  was  fought  to  prove  we  meant  to 
fxilflll  our  promise  of  human  rights  for  per- 
sons of  every  race  and  creed.  And  we  have 
engaged  In  wars  to  preserve  the  right  of 
people  of  other  nations  to  enjoy  ovir  formula 
for  dignity  If  they  so  choose.  How,  then,  can 
a  people  more  expert  In  the  meaning  of 
human  rights  than  any  people  In  the  world 
fall  to  recognize  a  deprivation  of  those  rights 
In  their  own  backyard? 

Perhaps  we  have  been  so  bxisy  preserving 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  apply  and  enjoy 
our  principles  that  we  have  neglected  them 
ourselves.  Rather  like  a  doctor  who  is  so 
busy  treating  others  he  neglects  his  own 
health.  This  would  be  a  moat  sympathetic 
excuse  if  It  were  true. 

We  have  found  time  for  gold  and  sports 
cars,  for  mink  stoles  and  subiu-bla,  for  mar- 
tinis at  lunch,  for  hula  hoops  and  bridge 
games.  How,  then,  could  we  have  been  too 
busy  to  Insure  the  dignity  of  our  fellow 
citizens? 

I  suppose  it  U  to  be  expected  that  a  proud 
people — such  as  we — are  alow  to  admit,  or 
even  realize,  we  have  not  entirely  succeeded 
in  securing  that  principle  so  many  thousaads 
of  our  youth  have  died  to  protect. 

Each  day.  however,  more  of  our  citizens  are 
realizing  that  the  dilemma  prompting  pub- 
Uc  accommodations  legislation  Involves  hu- 
man rights  and  the  dignity  of  man;  and  I 
am  not  dismayed  that  thoee  who  see  the 
Issue  for  what  It  to  are  nonetheless  per- 
plexed about  how  to  correct  the  Inequality 
now  existing  In  our  society.  Perplexity  Is 
really  a  very  valuable  human  trait.  When 
one  Is  perplexed  or  confused  about  bow  to 
proceed,  he  does  not  dismiss  any  reasonable 
solution  without  careful  scrultlny.  This  is 
bow  to  approach  the  subject  of  human 
rights.  We  cannot  seek  a  fast  "cure  all" 
remedy  for  a  problem  so  exceedingly  com- 
plex. 

We  must  endeavor  to  secure  human  rights 
while  sun  preserving  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  that  system  which  demands  such 
rights  be  secured. 

I  was  privileged  to  chair  the  Inquiry  and 
deliberation  Involved  In  reaching  the  Com- 
merce Committee  decision  on  the  public  ac- 
commodations measure.  As  you  may  know, 
that  bill  Is  being  reported  out  favorably  for 
Senate  action. 

Dxirlng  the  months  of  hearings  and  com- 
mittee dlsciisslon  on  the  bill,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  reexamine  my  thoughts  on  this 
matter  many  times  In  every  day.  Thoee 
whose  positions  I  disagreed  with  were  every 
bit  as  sincere  as  I  In  the  quest  to  do  what  is 
Just.  There  are  honest  dlfferencee  of  opinion 
about  how  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Tet  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have 
leglalatlon  of  this  type.  I  am  convinced 
that  human  rights  wUl  be  advanced  by  such 
•OUoa.    AU  leglalatlon  Involves  a  weighing 
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and  balancing  of  competing  interests.  The 
Interest  this  bill  serves  far  outweighs.  In  my 
mind,  the  arguments  advanced  agali^t  Fed- 
eral public  accommodations  legislation. 

It  seems  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  require 
one  hokUng  himself  out  as  willing  to  deal 
with  the  public  for  oomznerclal  gain  to  stick 
to  his  bargain,  unless  he  has  some  reasonable 
grounds  to  withdraw  bis  offer. 

How  can  the  color  o<  a  man's  skin,  or  his 
religion  be  considered  a  reasonable  ground 
for  excluding  a  person  from  a  benefit  ad- 
mittedly intended  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
public? 

I  am  not  speaking  of  excluding  a  person 
because  he  Is  dirty.  Improperly  attired,  or 
of  an  unruly  or  boisterous  nature.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  respectable  and  well  behaved 
person.  If  he  Is  otherwise,  then  It  seems 
entirely  reasonable  that  the  proprietor  refuse 
him  the  services  of  his  establishment.  One 
should  not  be  required  to  cater  to  those  who 
conduct  themselves  In  a  manner  that  dis- 
rupts the  business  of  an  establishment,  or 
offends  members  of  the  pubUc  who  wish  to 
deal  with  that  establishment.  Refuse  such 
persons  service  regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  •  •  •  not  because  of  the  color  of 
tbelr  skin. 

However,  those  deserving  of  dignity  should 
be  treated  with  dignity.  Color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  must  not  be  the  criteria  by 
which  we  measure  one's  right  to  dignity. 
It  must,  rather,  be  measured  by  the  way 
that  person  conducts  himself  In  relation  to 
other  members  of  society.  This  to  the  pur- 
pose of  pubUc  accommodations  legtolatlon. 
This  to  also  the  requirement  Imposed  upon 
us  an  If  we  Intend  to  serve  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Much  of  the  debate  and  controversy  In 
regard  to  this  bill  has  been  devoted  to  Issues 
other  than  the  reasonableness  or  need  of 
euch  legislation.  There  has  been  consider- 
able concern  over  use  of  the  conunerce  clause 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  as  a  basis  for  legtolatlon 
in  aid  of  himian  rights.  It  to  argued  that 
use  of  the  commerce  clause  for  such  a  pur- 
pose to  unconstltuUonal,  and  If  thto  bill 
should  be  sustained  on  that  basto,  the  result 
would  be  a  complete  distortion  of  the  hto- 
torlcal  purpose  and  meaning  of  that  clause. 
I  do  not  share  that  concern. 

This  leglatoUon  woul*  not,  as  some  argue, 
open  the  door  wide  to  regulation  of  every 
facet  of  our  lives.  Sustaining  thto  legtola- 
tlon on  the  basis  of  the  commerce  ctouse 
would  be  entirely  constotent  with  the  lito- 
tory  and  Interpretation  of  that  clause 
through  the  years.  In  1»14  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  regulate  purely  Intrastate  raU  rates 
because  they  affected  Interstate  raU  ratesL 

Innumerable  subsequent  decisions  have 
advanced  the  propoelUon  that  Congress  may 
constitutionally  legislate  with  regard  to  so- 
called  nocal  matters-  If  they  affect  lnter«Ute 
commerce. 

Only  establtohments  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  public  accommodations  bilL  There  to. 
then,  clearly  no  extenaion  or  distortion  of 
the  commerce  claxjae.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  the  bin  has  a  purpoee  in  addition  to 
protecting  and  foatatlng  Intarstate  com- 
merce detract  fr<»n  Its  validity.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that:  "The  motive  and 
purpose  of  a  regulation  of  Interatate  com- 
merce are  matters  for  the  leglslaUve  Judg- 
ment upon  the  exercise  of  which  the  Con- 
stitution plaoaa  no  reatrlctloo  and  over 
which  the  courts  are  giveti  no  oontraL'* 

RegulaUoa  o<  oommwce  has  been  the 
means  to  serve  mai^  purpoeea.  CosigreM 
bas  used  thto  power  to  dtoooucage  varloia 
practices  deemed  usileslrable.  The  com- 
merce clause  served  as  a  vehicle  to  make  ths 
transporting  of  women  across  State  lines  for 
Jmmoral  purposes  a  Federal  odme,  Congi^ss 
has  strtotly  regotoited  the  tranaportatton  of 
Uquor.    Illegal  gambllig  ^  cMinwd  by 


mercial  olatue  legislation  requiring  thoee  In 
the  business  of  taking  wagers  p>ay  a  tax  and 
disclose  their  names  and  addresses.  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights  Congress  has  used  its 
commerce  powers  to  combat  bombing  of 
schools  or  religious  structures  by  TT^nVin^ 
the  transportation  of  explosives  In  Inter- 
state commerce  for  such  purpose  a  Federal 
crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled  t>>^t 
Congress  has  authority  to  prevent  ractol  dto- 
crlmlnatloa  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
Interstate  Coouneroe  Act  forbids  discrimina- 
tion In  Interstate  conunerce  common  carriers, 
and  grants  all  persons,  regardless  of  their  race 
or  color,  a  right  to  be  served  In  restaurants 
within  the  carrier  terminal.  The  Supreme 
Court  sustained  this  as  a  valid  and  proper 
exercise  of  the  commerce  clause  power. 

It  seems  clear  that  Congress  may  regutote 
that  which  jaffects  Interstate  commerce  for 
any  reason  chat  seems  just  and  necessary  to 
Congress.  I  feel  that  the  public  accom- 
modations measure  to  necessary.  It  usurps 
no  freedom  or  liberty  of  the  Individual.  It  to 
Intended  to  preserve  and  promote  the  liber- 
ties of  all. 

But  there  to  more  to  hvmian  rights  than 
buying  a  cup  of  coffee — or  seeing  a  movie— or 
securing  a  lodging.  There  to  the  right  to 
compete  with  your  fellowman.  Do  we  all 
have  that  opportvmity  now?  Not  really.  It 
to  hard  to  compete  If  you  do  not  have  the 
education  modem  society  requires  to  excel 
to  any  a«ld.  The  Negro  does  not  have  that 
now.  There  must  be  a  two-pronged  attack 
on  thto  problem.  We  mxist  encourage  the 
education  process  by  ending  discrimination 
In  public  schools — and  at  the  same  time  we 
must  be  willing  to  utilize  the  skiUa  of  the 
educated  Negro.  Labor  unions  and  the  pro- 
fessions, business  and  trade  associations 
must  not  deny  membership  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

We  must  always  preserve  the  concept  that 
ablUty,  desire,  decency,  and  honest  persever- 
ance are  the  necessary  prerequisites  erf  thoae 
who  would  command  respect  and  dignity. 
The  labor  union  owes  nothing  to  a  mac  who 
to  not  willing  to  work  and  apply  hto  f  aculUas 
In  a  productive  manner.  Nor  am  I  Interested 
In  permitting  a  man  to  practice  law  or  medi- 
cine when  he  to  not  competent — whether  he 
be  black  or  white.  But  there  must  be  no 
discrimination  beyond  character,  octnpe- 
tence,  azKl  conduct. 

Thoae  who  praetioe  such  dtocrtmlnatioa 
must  come  to  realize  that  they  are  harming 
themselves  by  thto  action.  Denying  human 
rights  to  others  creates  a  serious  weakness 
In  our  social  system.  By  denying  to  the 
Negro  hto  human  rights  we  pave  the  way  for 
someone  to  deprive  others  of  their  rlghta. 
We  are  Involved  In  a  struggle  not  merely  to 
secxire  equal  rlghta  for  nonwhltea.  It  to  an 
effort  to  secure  human  rights  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

In  that  far-off  year  of  1T;4  at  the  start  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress,  it  was 
thought  there  oouM  be  no  opening  prayer 
because  of  the  dlveralty  at  religions.  But 
upon  motion  ot  the  Puritan  Sam  Adams  a 
local  Kptaeopallan  mlntoter  was  called  and 
gave  the  prayer. 

There  was  the  beginning  of  our  n«ti«.>Tii 
unity.  There  was  the  beginning  of  totoranoe. 
Aa  we  mean  to  perpetuate  thto  oountry  of 
our  oppottonlttoa,  let  us  revive  to  perpet- 
uate that  toleranoe.  It  to  a  nmmkni  that 
we  make  naturally  in  thto  eommunny  oC 
Roger  WllUama.  It  to  a  rawslutlon  that  we 
take  aa  Amecleanfi — ^that.  tmder  Ood,  our* 
may  forwrer  be  Kbm  land  of  (he  equal  and  tlM 
tM»M  of  KtM  free. 


UB.  IHLITARY  OFFTCBRS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  Preaklent.  In  ze- 
cent  weeks  we  have  read  of  derogatorr 
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remarks  made  about  U.S.  military  offi- 
cers in  Vietnam. 

To  those  who  would  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  sQch  ofBoers  and  who  seek  to 
deprecate  them  back  here  in  the  United 
States  ^x^iile  they  are  risking,  and  giving, 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  case  of  Naval  Lt.  Wesley 
Hoch,  of  Rockland.  Maine — son  of  one  of 
my  very  best  friends  in  Maine.  Mrs 
Ruth  Hoch. 

What  young  Lieutenant  Hoch  is  so 
heroically  doing  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  related  by  Orviile  Schell  In  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Qlobe  of  October  20,  196J. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Scheirs  piece  be  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point  because  it  is  a 
thundering  answer  to  those  who  seek  to 
discredit  our  militfuy  officers  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

A    Lecekd   in   Remotz   Seas:    Maikk    Navt 

LzEirmraNT  Lkaos  Vht  Jdxxs 

(By  OmUe  ScheU) 

Airroi,  VncTNAM. — On  a  remote  teland  off 
the  tip  of  southern  Vietnam,  a  Navy  lieu- 
tenant from  RocklajBd,  Maine,  lives  an  al- 
most squalid  life  among  Vietnamese  who 
man  junks  to  patroto  along  the  swampy, 
treacherous  delta  ooasrtllne  of  the  Ca  Man 
Peninsula. 

The  Junks  stop  and  search  craft  that 
might  be  aecreUy  bringing  arms  and  sup- 
pll«8  to  Commxuilst  guerrUlaa  to  the  area. 

In  hto  sea-sprayed  New  England  twang, 
Lt.  Wesley  Hoch,  barefoot  and  dressed  to 
a  baggy  black  tunic  that  to  the  uniform  oC 
Junkmen,  sounds  peculiarly  out  of  place 
standtog  at  the  door  of  the  structure  that 
to  hto  dtotrict  headquarters.  Before  him, 
out  to  the  harbor  beyond  the  barbed  wire,  to 
p4rt  of  hto  fleet— a  moUey  collection  oC 
Junks. 

Hoch  to  as  much  at  bccne  with  the  Viet- 
namese as  if  he  were  bom  in  one  oT  the  small 
grass  roof  shacks  that  make  up  the  village 
out  of  which  he  operate*. 

SAXX    EAPPOKT 

He  has  a  rare  rapport  with  the  Junkmen, 
with  whom  he  works.  They,  to  turn,  aie 
devoted  to  him. 

For  Dal  Wei  Hoch  (their  name  for  him)  to 
one  of  them — 24  hours  a  day. 

He  wants  no  escape  to  aeparate  quartan, 
clean  rastrooma.  Western  food,  military 
duhs.  and  air-conditlooed  roosns  when  < 
o'clock  rolto  around. 

Unlike  so  many  other  American  advisers 
In  Vietnam,  Hoch  Hves,  sleeps,  eats  and 
flghta  34  hours  a  day,  every  day,  with  hto 
Junkmen.  He  refuses  to  accept  any  prlvUege 
for  himaeK  that  he  oannot  give  hto  men. 
He  says  he  hatee  to  see  stuff  sit  to  Saigon 
warehouses  rotting  when  hto  men  are  «old 
at  night,  wet  during  Che  day,  undemour- 
tohed  and  manning  Junks  that  are  short  v 
of  anns. 

He  ha*  been  known,  wtien  making  one  of 
hto  rare  trips  to  Balgon,  to  drtre  a  borrowed 
truck  up  to  a  warehouse  durtog  lunch  hour 
and  )wt  start  loading  thing*  toto  It— as  If 
he  owned  the  place.  In  thto  way  he  bring* 
predou*  tilings  to  people  fighting  a  war 
with  empty  stomach*  and  hardly  a  *!hlrt  on 
their  backs. 

The  flrat  thing  be  did  when  he  arrived  at 
Antol.  a  aaan  ftshtog  vUtoe*  on  the  Waml 
of  Pho  Quoo,  wa*  to  rip  the  rtgn  off  hto  door 
that  said  Oam  Vao  (do  not  enter) .  He  run* 
an  austere  mobUe  force  that  fights  the  Vlet- 
Pooft'—'H*!  on  tbelr  own  terms.  He  doe* 
no*  want  a  laige-eoato,  eupetoigantoed  force 
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%h«t  would  ■aerlfle*  the  oomnMl«Blilp  of  hi* 
■nallar  group  of  m«n  who  oaa  Ut*  off  the 
Uad  and  tnast  one  another. 

In  tlw  llXe  of  Lt.  Wesley  Boch— tn  a  war 
moat  ABMrloana  forget — there  Is  no  time  for 
the  beer  runs  and  the  endleee  movlee  that 
kaep  most  other  American  sdvlaera  enter- 
tained at  night.  There  Is  no  hot  water 
heater  that  will  be  transported  at  the  ez- 
pmae  of  eocnethlng  more  necessary  to  the 
people  or  the  war. 

He  says  that  one  has  to  glre  ererythlng 
or  nothing  at  all.  or  one  will  fall.  This  Is 
the  creed  he  lives  by. 

PUCS    OH     BSAO 

The  result:  His  men  respect  him.  And  the 
enemy  has  placed  a  SOO.OOO  piastre  bounty 
(about  97,000)  on  his  head. 

When  not  out  on  patrcd,  Hoch  Uvee  In 
the  ^>arse  remains  of  a  garrison  building 
the  French  vacated.  Two  rickety  double- 
decker  bunks  junkmen  share  with  him  (de- 
pending on  who  gets  tired  first),  a  gas  Ice 
box  filled  with  medicine  and  a  few  squash 
or  melons  are  the  only  furnishings.  The 
kitchen  consists  of  a  tub  of  water. 

On  the  wall,  several  .46  automatics  and  a 
rack  of  111  rifles  and  cllpe  complete  the 
scene.  The  "Antol  Hilton,"  as  Hoch  calls 
his  quarters.  slU  close  to  the  beach  looking 
to  a  number  of  tropical  Islands  In  the  dls- 
tanoe.  Behind  his  small  compound  sits  the 
Tillage  of  Antol. 

And  behind  the  village,  a  hUl  rises.  Al- 
most every  other  night  the  Vletcong  muster 
on  the  hill  after  dark  and  launch  an  at- 
tack. During  the  day  the  Vletcong  are  too 
wary  to  attack. 

When  at  the  base  he  does  anything  from 
writing  reports  to  requesting  more  eqiUp- 
ment  to  distributing  whatever  he  has  man- 
aged to  beg,  borrow  or  otherwise  appropriate 
from  what  he  calls  the  "air  conditioned  em- 
pire" of  Saigon.  Other  days  are  spent  trying 
to  get  damaged  Junks  back  Into  working 
order. 

For  a  week,  Hoch  will  put  to  sea  In  one 
of  his  patrol  Junks  to  check  poets  up  and 
down  the  coast.  He  takes  no  special  rations 
for  himself.  Instead,  he  brings  paper,  pen- 
cils, books,  shoes,  medical  supplies,  and  food 
to  the  people  who  live  In  the  forgotten  back- 
waters of  this  embattled  nation. 

If  the  men  catch  no  fish  on  their  long 
sea  Journeys,  he  goes  hungry  with  them:  If 
the  moequltoes  are  biting,  he  Is  fair  game. 
If  the  area  Is  dangerous,  he  shares  in  the 
danger. 

He  Is  a  strange  mlztiire  of  soldier,  sailor, 
dentist,  mechanic,  linguist  (he  speaks  a 
fractured  Vietnamese) .  doctor  and  teacher. 
He  claims  to  have  no  special  proficiency  In 
any  of  theee  things,  but  maintains  that  any- 
thing that  one  can  do  as  an  amateur  is  better 
than  sitting  around  doing  nothing  at  all. 

BZTOiro    CALL 

Most  of  the  small  coastal  villages  to  which 
he  goes  are  dirty,  poverty-stricken  areas  ac- 
cessible only  by  sea.  What  Is  more,  they 
are  Infested  with  the  enemy. 

Hoch  runs  hJs  Junk  force  In  a  way  that  Is 
seldom  found  In  the  Impersonality  and  cold- 
nses  of  the  war  here  tn  Vietnam.  He  Is  a 
man  who  has  been  presented  the  Job  of 
building  an  effective  Junk  patrol  force  for 
the  Navy.  He  has  done  this,  but  he  has 
not  stopped  there. 

Hoch  has  a  private  theory,  that  If  one  will 
only  saoifloe  a  little  more,  share  a  little 
more  the  dirty  work  with  the  people  about 
whom  the  war  Is  being  fought — then  It  will 
be  won  a  lot  sooner. 

To  him,  this  does  not  mean  going  on  a 
dangerous  mission  and  then  returning  with 
relief  to  the  comfort  of  Saigon,  leaving  the 
men  who  were  being  advised  N»tHnd  In  the 
mud. 

The  war,  for  him.  Is  not  like  holding  your 
nose  for  a  brief  moment  through  a  bad  imaU. 


He  Is  tn  It  the  whole  time  and  asks  no 
exceptions  becaose  he  Is  an  American. 

This  rare  dedication  has  one  visible  side 
effect  among  the  sincere  and  grateful  Viet- 
namese: To  them.  Dal  Wei  Hoch  already  Is 
a  living  legend. 

UKUTKMAMT  HOCH,  MAMXTIMM  OaAOUATS 

Lt.  Wesley  A.  Hoch.  31,  Is  the  son  of  lira 
Ruth  Hoch  of  Glen  Cove.  Rockland,  Maine, 
and  the  late  Raymond  Hoch.    He  Is  slngla 

He  was  graduated  from  Rockland  High 
School  In  1950  and  the  Maritime  Academy 
with  honors  In  1963.  with  a  BJ3.  in  marlns 
science.  He  went  to  sea  for  a  year  In  the 
maritime  service  before  Joining  the  Navy. 

He  served  with  the  Navy  In  the  Installation 
of  the  DEW  (distant  early  warning)  line 
before  his  assignment  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  as  an  adviser  to  Its  Junk  fleet  In 
December  1962. 

He  has  two  brothers,  David,  superintendent 
of  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Cio..  and 
William,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Maine. 


ART  BUCHWALD 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  art 
of  satire  Is  truly  rare.  Many  aspire  to 
be  satirists  but  few  make  the  grade.  I 
speak  specifically  of  satire  that  is  gen- 
uinely delightful  in  its  good-natured 
humor  and  not  of  that  all  too  prevalent 
type  of  satire  that  is  sadistic  and  petty 
and  seeks  to  make  someone  or  something 
the  target  of  negative  and  cruel  rldlcxile. 

Satire  is  doubly  deliirhtful  when  It 
combines  defense  of  the  underdog  with 
good-natured  humor — when  it  praises 
with  wit  that  which  has  been  heretofore 
riddled  with  ridicule. 

Art  Buchwald  is  siich  a  satirist.  He  is 
In  a  class  by  himself  and  other  would-be 
satirists  would  do  well  to  emulate  him. 
His  most  recent  piece  is  easily  one  of  the 
best  things  of  its  kind  ever.  I  like  it  be- 
cause he  defends  that  underdog  that 
practically  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  maligned  and  picked  to 
pieces — the  TV  commerciaL 

Because  I  feel  that  his  article  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1963,  is  delightful  reading  and 
will  bring  smiles,  laughs,  and  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  less  pleasant  side  of  life, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Ricoro  at  this  point 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  all  Members 
to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Commercial  Addict:   Moas  Tncx  To  Deznk 

BxzB  Thak  Antboot 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  tcOk  lately 
about  the  number  of  commercials  on  tele- 
vision. The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Chairman,  WUllam  Henry,  has  com- 
plained, as  have  the  viewers,  who.  for  some 
recMon.  think  they  have  rights. 

We  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  think 
there  aren't  enough  commercials  on  TV. 
After  watching  what  the  new  television  sea- 
son has  to  offer  we  have  decided  we'd  rather 
watch  conunerclais.  But  every  time  we  tune 
In  one  we  discover  it's  Interrupted  by  a  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  ccaunerdals  woxild  make 
wonderful  shows  If  there  weren't  so  many 
programs  scheduled  on  the  air. 

For  example,  we  always  get  terribly  fnis- 
trated  when  we  see  a  young  woman  and  a 
young  man  lolling  on  the  grass  with  the 
breeze  blowing  In  their  hair.  Suddenly  the 
man  lights  up  a  cigarette  and  then  places  It 
in  the  girl's  mouth.    She  puffs  deeply  as  he 


looks  Into  her  eyes.  Tou  gat  the  feeling 
they  understand  each  other,  but  before  any- 
thing happens,  we're  switched  back  to  Chet 
Huntley  complaining  about  something  hap- 
pening In  the  United  Nations. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  watching  a 
wonderful  scene  of  a  plane  following  a  beau- 
tiful girl  In  her  car  down  the  highway.  The 
plane  landed  and  the  pilot  got  out  and  went 
up  to  the  girl  and  asked  her  the  name  of  b«- 
car.  "It's  a  Dodge,  of  course."  she  said.  But 
before  she  could  ask  the  pilot  what  kind  of 
plane  he  was  flying,  the  commercial  was  In- 
terrupted by  a  stupid  world  series  game  and 
they  never  did  get  gack  to  the  couple. 

It's  the  same  with  the  toothpaste  com- 
mercials. We  happen  to  enjoy  toothpaste 
conunerclais,  particularly  the  ones  that  tell 
you  how  half  the  school  used  a  certain  kind 
of  toothpaste  and  half  the  school  didn't.  Its 
revealed  that  the  half  that  used  the  special 
toothpaste  had  far  lees  cavities  than  the 
half  that  dldnt. 

Sut  they  never  show  you  the  half  that 
didn't  get  to  use  the  special  toothpiute.  We'd 
he  Interested  to  k^ow  how  they  felt  about 
being  given  the  wrong  toothpaste.  Surely 
the  parents  must  have  been  furious  to  have 
to  pay  for  all  those  cavities.  Perhaps  the 
kids  with  fewer  cavities  had  their  teeth 
knocked  out  by  the  kids  who  were  forced 
to  go  to  the  dentist. 

But  nobody  knows,  because  Just  when  the 
commercial  geU  interesting  somebody  like 
Ben  Casey  or  Perry  Mason  comes  on  the 
screen  and  spoils  the  show. 

It's  the  same  with  headache  ooDunerdals. 
Some  kid  Is  screaming  and  the  teacher  shouts 
at  him. 

"Control  yourself."  her  subconscious  tells 
her,  so  she  takes  a  couple  of  pills  and  pretty 
soon  she's  smiling  again.  So  far.  so  good. 
But  we'd  like  to  see  how  she  made  it  up  to 
the  kid.  Maybe  she  gave  him  an  A.  Maybe 
she  let  him  go  home  from  school.  Maybe 
she  slipped  him  a  couple  of  pUls.  But  you 
never  find  out. 

llien  there  are  the  deodorant  advertise- 
ments. A  girl  complains  to  her  girl  friend 
that  no  one  ever  takes  her  out  on  dates. 
The  friend  whispers  the  name  of  a  deodorant 
In  the  girl's  ear.  Sure  enough.  In  the  next 
scene  she's  dancing  at  the  prom.  WIU  the 
guy  ask  her  to  marry  him?  Will  he  ask  her 
the  name  of  the  deodorant?  Will  he  ask  her 
the  name  of  her  girl  friend?    Nobody  knows. 

We  guess  the  moat  maddening  cocnmer- 
clals  are  the  ones  for  soap.  We  see  a  beauti- 
ful girl  getting  Into  a  shower.  She  starts 
sudsing  herself  up  real  good  and  tells  you 
how  wonderful  the  soap  feels  on  her  skin. 
Tou  wait  pattenUy  for  her  to  rinse  herself 
off  and  step  out  of  the  shower.  Wouldn't 
anybody?  But  Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
shower  door  opens,  you  find  yourself  staring 
at  "Wagon  Train"  and  some  dirty  old  ranch 
hand  eating  beans  with  his  fingers. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how  tele- 
vision Is  cheating  the  audiences  out  of  good 
commercials.  If  we  were  the  Chairman  of 
the  FOC.  we'd  do  away  with  television  pro- 
grams and  Just  let  them  broadcast  commer- 
cials. There  Is  more  plot,  more  substance, 
and  better  writing  In  one  detergent  ad  than 
In  moat  of  the  stuff  they  show  on  the  air. 
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HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN  VXLLAQE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  recently  of  the  ded- 
ication of  an  important  New  York  City 
public  housing  project  In  honor  of  one 
of  America's  great  public  servants,  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  former  mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Senator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Village,  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Wagner,  mayor  of 


the  city  of  New  York,  made  an  address 
in  which  he  not  only  dedicated  the  vil- 
lage in  Senator  Lehman's  honor,  but  also 
presented  to  Senator  Lehman  the  Gold 
Medal  of  Honor  of  New  York. 

Joining  with  Mayor  Wagner  in  the 
ceremony  was  Manhattan  Borough  Pres- 
ident Edward  R.  Dudley. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  with 
fne  deep  pride  in  this  latest  honor  to  a 
former  colleague  who  continues  to  hold 
our  admiration  and  affection. 

I  ask  unahimoijs  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  remarks  of  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner  and  of  Edward  R.  Dudley  on 
tVednesday,  September  11,  1963,  in  New 
York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RzMABKS  or  Matok  Robekt   F.   WAOKXa 

Today.  In  the  name  and  praise  of  a  be- 
loved New  Torker.  we  dedicated  the  Increase 
of  our  city's  supply  of  decent,  modem  home 
faclUties  by  622  new  units. 

We  call  them  units,  but  each  unit  Is  f<»- 
a  family  and  as  a  family.  It  is  a  man  and 
his  wife.  In  the  case  of  elderly  couples — and 
In  this  village  there  are  83  specially  designed 
apartments  for  elderly  couples.  The  rest  of 
the  iinlts  are  for  regular  families:  For  small 
families,  middle-size  families,  and  big  fami- 
lies, for  Negro  families,  Puerto  Rlcan  fami- 
lies, Italian.  Greek,  Jewlsh-^-ln  short,  for 
American  families,  for  New  York  families. 

The  families  that  wlU  live  In  this  vlUage 
will  be  distinguished  by  one  common  char- 
acteristic :  they  will  be  families  whose  overall 
Incomes  are  low.  They  wUl  be  families  need- 
ing the  help  which  government  can  and  must 
provide,  to  make  homes  available,  at  rents 
they  can  afford. 

The  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Village  Is  called  a 
"village"  because  it  is  a  village,  a  community, 
with  a  school  on  the  site  and  others  nearby, 
with  its  own  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, a  community  that  wlU  become  part  of 
a  neighborhood  that  Is  part  of  our  city. 

New  York  City  Is  proud  of  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  here  with  the  Indispensable 
help  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  Its 
Housing  Administration,  the  head  of  which 
Is  here  today,  a  man  President  Kennedy 
picked  right  out  of  my  administration,  a  very 
distinguished  American,  Bob  Weaver,  of  New 
Yorit  City. 

The  622  units  In  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Vil- 
lage are  part  of  the  U0,600  units  of  low- 
Income  families  which  we  In  New  York  City 
have  already  completed,  to  date.  In  the  26 
years  the  low-Income  housing  program  has 
been  In  operation.  Last  year  alone  we  com- 
pleted 3,226  apartments  In  this  category, 
housing  13,456  Individuals.  In  the  past  9 
years,  we  have  built  68.000  public  housing 
apartments  for  low-lnoome  families. 

Today  the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity Is  the  beneficent  landlord  for  ^'ftif  a  mU- 
Uon  New  Yorkers. 

In  the  pcMt  6  years,  w«  aave  been  moving 
ahead  to  eliminate  slum  conditions.  We 
have  also  built  many  new  schools,  new 
streets,  new  hospitals  and  many  other  pub- 
lic Improvements  requiring  the  relocation  of 
low-Income  families.  Many  of  these  low- 
Income  families  can  find  adequate  shelter 
only  In  public  housing.  Today  our  need  for 
low-Income  housing  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Today,  public  housing  for  low-lnoome 
families  holds  the  main  key  to  our  urban 
renewal  programs.  But  at  this  very  moment, 
we  are  at  the  end  of  our  Federal  allocations. 
The  State  government  h|«  actually  been 
holding  back  on  us.  I  nfn  determined  to 
fight  as  hard  as  I  kno^^how  for  all  the  au- 
thority and  money  that  is  needed — Federal 
and  State — for  more  puMlc  housing  for  low- 


income  families,  and.  In  general,  for  more 
housing  opportxinlties  for  low-Income  fami- 
lies, housing  that  wUl  be  Integrated,  housing 
that  win  provide  sound  home  conditions  for 
the  raising  of  families  and  the  biilldlng  of 
that  healthy  family  lUe  that  Is  the  basis  of 
a  sound  city. 

Of  covu-se,  today  It  gives  me  special  pleas- 
ure— Indeed.  It  Is  a  great  privilege — for  me, 
for  the  housing  authority,  and  for  the  city 
of  New  York  to  give  this  vUlage  the  name 
of  Herbert  Lehman. 

Herbert  Lehman  has  become  not  only  a 
legend  In  his  own  time  but  to  represent  a 
noble  tradition — a  tradition  of  public  In- 
tegrity, of  pure  and  unsullied  purpose,  of 
zealous  dedication  to  high  principle,  and 
finally  of  a  generous  and  modest  hiunanl- 
tarlanlsm. 

Herbert  Lehman  represents  all  these  val- 
ues and  more.  He  represents  them  because 
he  practices  them,  because  he  embodies 
them. 

The  tradition  of  Herbert  Lehman  In  pub- 
lic and  political  life  Is  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  our  city.  State  and  country — 
as  precious  as  any  I  can  think  of — because 
that  tradition  Is  a  standard  by  which  other 
public  men  and  women  are  and  will  be 
measured  In  the  futiu^.  Herbert  Lehman's 
life  Is  an  Invitation  to  greatness  on  the  part 
of  others  still  to  come.  In  generations  yet 
to  come. 

This  Is  why  I  am  so  greatiy  pleased  with 
the  naming  of  this  development  after  Gov- 
ernor Lehman.  To  the  extent  that  his 
valiant  spirit  may  affect  and  Inspire  the 
people  living  here,  this  neighborhood  as  weU 
as  the  city  will  benefit. 

The  life  of  Herbert  Lehman  has  been  one 
of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  people,  espe- 
cially imderprlvlleged  people. 

He  has  been  not  only  a  friend  of  the  un- 
derprivileged  but  their  fighting  champion. 
I  know  how  proud  he  must  feel  to  have 
this  development  In  this  neighborhood  bear 
his  name. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  of  the  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  now  declare  the  Herbert 
H.  I^hman  Village  to  be  formally  and  offl- 
clally  dedicated  and  named. 

Now  I  have  an  additional  privilege.  It 
Is  a  surprise — a  secret  that  I  have  been  keep- 
ing for  almost  6  months  now — since  March 
28.  which  was  Governor  Lehman's  birthday. 
That  day,  March  28.  I  proclaimed  as  Herbert 
Lehman  Day — one  of  the  few  occasions  In 
which  a  day  has  been  proclaimed  In  honor 
of  a  living,  a  very  much  living.  New  Torker. 
In  honor  of  that  day.  I  gave  an  order  which 
Is  finally  going  to  be  carried  out  today.  I 
ordered  that  New  York  City's  Gold  Medal 
of  Honor,  usually  reserved  for  visiting  sov- 
ereigns, kings,  and  presidents,  be  awarded 
to  Governor  Lehman.  Today  I  present  to 
you.  Herbert  Lehman,  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Honor  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  aU  the 
many  great  works  and  generous  acts  you 
have  performed  during  all  the  fruitful  years 
of  your  life,  for  the  people  of  this  city  of 
ours. 

It  Is  my  proud  privilege  now  to  introduce 
to  this  audience  for  a  brief  response  the 
patron  of  this  develc^ment.  former  Governor, 
former  Senator,  the  Honorable  Herbert  H. 
Lehman. 


Ran  ASKS  BT  Edwasd  R.  Duourr,  PRxsroxNT, 
BoKOTTOH  or  Maithattan 

This  is  an  apprc^>rlate  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge a  debt  and  express  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Herbert  Lehman. 

Our  form  of  government  is  not  a  static 
concept,  like  a  rock  that  has  been  carefully 
hewn  and  placed  In  a  perfect  vacuum. 

It  Is  organic.  It  changes  and  expands  In 
scope  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  to 
serve  better  the  needs  of  those  governed. 
This  elasticity  of  our  Constitution  Is  a  major 
hallmark  of  the  genius  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  who  wrote  It. 


But  the  Constitution  Itself  Is  not  a  self- 
changing  document.  It  must  be  imple- 
mented by  men.  And,  in  a  irntnn^r  remi- 
niscent of  Lincoln  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  Lehman  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to 
fighting  social  Inertia  and  making  our  form 
of  government  reflect  the  aspirations  and 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  why  this  man, 
bom  Into  a  family  of  substantial  means! 
devoted  the  last  ounce  of  his  enormous  en- 
ergy to  an  all-out  crusade  for  the  common 
man. 

Perhaps  the  reason  Is  that  the  smaU  man's 
greatest  need  Is  to  have  a  big  man  speak  and 
fight  In  his  behalf  •  •   •  and  God  provides. 

Perhaps  the  light  that  Illuminates  men 
with  greatness  shines  Into  all  homes,  irre- 
spective of  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
economic  status  and  only  too  Infrequently 
finds  a  man  who  can  reflect  the  warmth  of 
Its  ra3r8. 

This  much  I  do  know.  Herbert  Lehman 
reached  for  the  stars  in  his  unending  cam- 
paign to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  common  man 
whether  he  was  acting  as  phUanthroplst,  ad- 
ministrator of  great  humane  enterprises,  or 
as  the  holder  of  office  of  great  public  trust. 
He  demonstrated  a  soaring,  almost  poetic, 
view — in  all  his  activities  of  the  role  America 
should  play  in  promoting  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  In  exercising  Internationa 
leadership  for  peace  and  freedom.  And  he 
Implemented  that  vision  with  remarkable 
Industry,  courage,  and  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple. 

He  prqved  anew  that  this  Nation's  greatest 
need  Is  men  In  public  life  whose  idealism 
and  compassion  and  sincerity,  and  force  of 
p>ersonality  equip  them  to  attack  the  walls 
of  greed,  prejudice  and  special  Interest  with 
the  force  of  a  battering  ram. 

Herbert  Lehman  Is  one  of  these  men.  And 
I  think  I  can  say  that  the  fury  of  his  assault 
on  the  forces  of  reaction  benefited  peoples 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

For  America  truly  has  been  called  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  In  time  of  war.  Just 
as  truly.  It  might  be  called  the  arsenal  of 
democratic  leadership,  democratic  Ideals, 
and  International  good  works  In  time  of 
peace. 

And  It  Is  fighters  for  social  justice  like 
Herbert  Lehman  who  keep  that  arsenal  of 
democracy  strong  against  constant  attacks 
by  petty  men  who  have  no  Inkling  of  the 
glorious  significance  of  the  E>eclaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

By  his  ccunpalgn  to  expand  democracy  at 
home,  he  not  only  helped  make  our  form 
of  government  conform  to  the  needs  of  our 
time;  he  helped  maintain  hope  and  Inspira- 
tion for  the  oppressed  in  many  comers  of 
the  earth. 

I  speak  as  the  representative  of  Manhat- 
tan, where  Herbert  Lehman,  and  the  won- 
derful family  that  has  been  such  an  inspira- 
tion to  him,  reside.  I  think  it  Is  particu- 
larly apt  that  I  speak  for  Manhatttm.  Vat 
this  Is  a  many-splendored  Island.  And  chief 
among  Its  glories  have  been  and  are  the  poor 
and  the  persecuted — formerly  they  came  from 
many  lands,  now  they  come  from  many 
parts  of  our  own  Nation — ^who  have  fought 
and  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  freedom.  It 
can  truly  be  said  that  Herbert  Lehman  has 
done  much  for  them. 

It  Is  In  their  name  and  my  own  and  in 
the  name  of  men  of  good  wlU  everywhere 
that  I  acknowledge  a  debt  and  express  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  Herbert  Lehman  for 
Idealism  translated  Into  action  that  has 
benefited  all  of  us. 

Therefore.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
these  buildings  bear  his  name  and  I  congrat- 
Tilate  those  responsible  for  this  ceremony  for 
their  perception  and  their  sense  of  fitness. 

To  Hert>ert  Lehman  and  Mrs.  Lehman,  the 
people  of  Manhattan  express  their  beat 
wishes  for  many  serene  years. 
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FREE  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  POWER 
<^  CQNORE8S  OVER  VOTER 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Mr.  TAIiMADQB.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  In  the  October  1963. 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
a  scholarly  essay  concerning  free  elec- 
tions and  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
with  reference  to  voter  qualifications. 
This  timely  article  was  written  by  Wil- 
fred J.  Rltz.  professor  of  law  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University. 

Thoroughly  doctmiented  and  based  on 
sound  principals  of  constitutional  law. 
Professor  Rltz'  essay  makes  the  point 
tliat  the  quallflcations  of  electors  Is  a 
matter  which  addressed  Itself  to  the  in- 
dividual  State  and  outside  the  purview 
of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  with  reference  to  alleged 
voter  discrimination.  Professor  Rltz 
declares  with  great  truth  that  the 
Federal  Government  already  has  sufH- 
clent  and  far-reaching  power  to  elimi- 
nate such  discrimination  as  this.  He 
contends  that  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  free  elections  should  not  be  in- 
fringed upon  by  congressional  action  In 
the  area  of  voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Rltz*  paper, 
which  won  first  place  In  the  1962  Samuel 
Pool  Weaver  constitutional  law  essay 
competition,  should  be  studied  carefully 
by  all  of  those  who  urge  the  Congress 
to  exceed  its  authority  in  this  regard,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoed. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 


Elxctions  Am  th«  Powxb  or  Conobzss 

OVXB   VOTXB   QUAUnCATIOIfS 

(By  Wilfred  J.  Bitz.  profeaaor  of  law.  Wash- 
txtffton  and  Lee  University) 

The  group  of  Americans  meeting  at  Phil- 
adelphia In  1787  to  draft  a  Federal  Consti- 
tution dkl  not  have  a  crystal  ball  to  reveal 
the  parts  of  their  Anal  product  that  would 
endure  and  those  that  would  soon  become 
obsolete.  The  course  of  future  events  soon 
demonstrated,  though,  that  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional proTlalons  was  unsatisfactory  and 
essentially  onworkabla.  This  was  the  third 
daoM  of  article  n.  sectioa  1.  providing  for 
tha  eVecUoQ  at  a  Presktent  and  a  Vice 
President. 

No  other  provtskn  oi  the  Oonstltutlon  was 
as  lengthy;  none  was  more  detailed  or  drafted 
with  gfMUer  care.  And  yet.  In  this  provision, 
the  Founding  Fkthers  had  entirely  failed  to 
foreeee  the  rise  of  poUtloal  parties.*  As  a  re- 
sult, the  coQstttutlonal  machinery  for  elec- 
tion of  the  Chief  EsecuUve  worked  well  only 
whUe  the  people  were  agreed  that  a  national 
hero  should  be  the  President — a  phenomenon 
extremely  rare  in  American  life.' 

After  President  Washington  had  retired 
from  poUUcal  life,  the  system  survived  the 
elose  election  at  1796,*  but  very  nearly  broke 
down  in  the  election  of  1800,  when  the  elec- 
toral votes  were  eqiiaUy  divided  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  Ckwler 
heads  prevailed  and  the  tie  was  broken  wlth- 

>  Cunnlnghem.  "The  JeAersonian  RepubU- 
eans."  8-33  (1067);  Mlllsr,  "The  Pederahet 
Era."  99-126  (1960). 

>  George  Washington  received  all  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  elections  of  1780  and  1793. 

*The  electoral  college  gave  votes  to  13 
candidates.  John  Adams  with  71  electonl 
votes  was  elected  President  and  Thoaias 
Jefferson  with  88  votes  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


out  dinniptlon  of  the  American  ezperlOMnt 
in  government.*  Neverthelees.  If  the  situa- 
tion liad  been  oft  repeated,  the  developing 
passions  of  the  period  most  probably  would 
soon  have  torn  the  American  system  af  gov- 
ernment apart. 

After  due  deliberation,  Congress  in  De- 
cember of  180S  submitted  to  the  states  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
remedy  the  situation.  The  proposal  received 
the  speedy  consideration  It  deserved,  and 
by  the  end  of  July  1804,  had  been  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  As  the  lath 
amendment  It  was  operative  for  the  next 
presidential  election,  held  in  November  1804.* 

Unlike  the  lengthy  and  detailed  clause 
covering  the  method  of  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  which  so  quickly 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  original  Consti- 
tution contains  short  and  simple  clauses 
covering  the  elections  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. Their  very  simplicity,  sug- 
gesting casualness  of  draftsmanship,  can  be 
misleading.  Actually,  the  clauses  are  amoi^ 
the  most  carefully  constructed  In  the  docu- 
ment, and  they  are  designed  to  carry  out  a 
basic  constitutional  piupose.  a  piupose  that 
was  continued  when  the  17th  amendment 
was  added  In  1013. 

The  records  of  the  Convention  *  show  that 
It  was  deeply  concerned  with  problems  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  officials  of  the  Ped- 
»eral  Government.  The  Convention  adopted 
a  plan  for  the  indirect  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  by  use  of  an  elec- 
toral college.  Article  n  provides;  "Each 
State  shall  appoint  In  such  nuuiner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,"  thereby  leaving  the  method  of  se- 
lection and  quallflcations  to  the  States,  al- 
though Congress  was  authorized  to  esUb- 
Uah  the  time  of  their  choosing. 

In  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress, 
the  ConvenUon  was  concerned  with  four 
principal  problems :  ( 1 )  The  method  of  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  which  was  resolved  by 
giving  the  power  to  the  State  legislatures; 
(3)  the  method  of  election  of  Representa- 
tives, which  initially  involved  a  decision  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  or  by  their  legislatures;  (8)  after 
popular  election  of  Representatives  had  been 
decided  upon.  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  quallflcations  of  their  electors;  and  (4) 
the  extent  to  which  the  States  and  Con- 
gress, respectively,  should  participate  in 
regulating  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. 

On  May  20.  1787.  Bdmund  Randolph,  on 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  delegaUon,  presented 
the  resolutions  known  as  the  Virginia  plan, 
which  provided  the  basic  framework  for  the 
Constitution.'  Randolph  proposed  a  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  consist  of  two  branches, 
the  Members  of  the  first  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the 
Members  of  the  second  to  be  elected  by  the 
first  branch  from  persons  nominated  by  the 
State  legislatures.  The  National  Executive 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  National  Legisla- 
ture.* 


*  "Rie  electoral  vote  was  78  for  Jefferson  and 
73  for  Aaron  Burr,  thus  throwing  the  election 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  on 
the  36th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elected,  receiv- 
ing the  vote  of  10  States  to  four  for  Burr,  with 
two  not  voting.  MUler.  op.  dt.  supra  note 
1.  at  S68. 

■Virginia  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Government.  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  89-41  (1961);  Corwln,  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stetes  of  Amertca."  8. 
Doc.  No.  170,  sad  Cong.,  ad  sees.  943  (19S8). 

•Parrand,  "The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787."  4  vols.  (rev.  ed.  1987) . 
tatovlnafter  cited  as  Farrand. 

*  1  Parrand  20. 

*  1  Parrand  30-31,  27-M. 


Sitting  on  May  81  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  the  Convention  approved  the 
reeoluUon  calling  for  a  national  legislature 
to  consist  of  two  branches.  It  then  con- 
sidered and  debated  the  resolution  calling 
for  elecUon  of  the  first  branch  by  the  people. 
adopUng  It  by  a  vote  o€  six  States  to  two! 
with  two  Stetes  divided.*  A  few  days  later 
the  Convention  reconsidered,  and  again  up- 
held popiUar  election,  this  tUne  by  a  vote 
of  eight  SUtes  to  three.*' 

The  New  Jersey  (or  Patterson)  plan,  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  on  June  18,  did  not 
differ  from  the  Virginia  ^lan  on  this  sub- 
ject," but  during  ita  conslmraUon  still  an- 
other atteck  on  popular  elecUon  was  nar- 
rowly defeated,  when  another  motion  to 
reconsider  was  voted  down  by  six  Stetes  to 
four,  with  one  divided."  The  Convention 
then  agreed  to  election  by  the  peopi^of  the 
first  branch,  with  nine  Stetes  In  favor,  only 
New  Jersey  opposed,  and  Maryland  divided  '» 

On  July  34  the  Convention  named  a  com- 
mittee of  detell  to  report  a  constitution  con- 
fcM-mable  to  the  resoluUons  that  had  been 
adopted,  among  which  were  those  calling 
for  election  of  the  Members  of  the  first 
branch  of  Congress  by  the  people  and  of 
the  second  branch  by  the  Stete  legislatures.'* 
Election  of  Senators  by  the  Stete  legisla- 
tures, without  more,  estebllshed  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors  of  Members  of  one  branch 
of  the  Congress.  In  order  to  provide  for 
popular  election  of  Representetlves,  the  com- 
mittee had  to  consider  alternative  methods 
of  defining  the  qualifications  of  their  elec- 
tors. 

CONSmEXATIOK  OV  KLSCTION  Of 
KXFBXSXMTATIVXa 

The  papers  of  the  committee  of  detell  show 
consideration  was  given  to  setting  forth  in 
the  Constitution  qualiflcaUoos  based  on  oiti- 
aenshlp,  manhood,  sanity,  residence,  poaaee- 
slon  of  real  property  or  mUltary  service." 
The  committee  also  considered  adopting  the 
qualifications  estebllshed  by  the  Stetes.  with 
Congress  given  authority  to  alter  or  suspend 
them."  The  final  draft  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee considered  and  deliberately  struck 
out  of  Ite  report  a  provision  under  which 
Congress  would  have  been  given  the  power 
to  alter  and  supersede  Stete  provisions  as 
to  the  quallficaUons  of  electors.  Instead, 
the  conamlttee  defined  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  the  ConsUtuUon,  denying  the 
power  of  change  to  either  the  Stetee  or  to 
Congress.  This  was  done  by  providing  that 
electors  for  the  niost  numerous  branch  of  the 
Stete  legislatives  should  be  electon  for  R^- 

•1    Farrand   48.   47-80.   64-68.   66,   68.   60. 

Election  by  the  people  was  favored  by  Masea- 
chusette.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  New  Jersey 
and  South  Carolina  were  opposed.  Con- 
necticut and  Delaware  were  divided. 

*•  1  Parrand  118,  134,  130.  182-1S8,  140-141, 
143-144.  146.  147.  The  sU  Stetes  previously 
favoring  popular  electtone  were  joined  by 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  whUe  Connecticut 
voted  with  the  Stetes  favoring  elecUon  by 
the  Stete  leglBlatures. 

"  1  Parrand  291.  300. 

••  1  Parrand  863.  868-860,  364-366,  867.  868 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  the  votee  of 
Massachusette,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Vlrglnto.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
motion  was  favored  by  Oonnectleut.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina  Mary- 
land was  divided. 

"Farrand  868,  860,  866.  Before  the  final 
vote  General  Plckney  withdrew  a  moUon 
that  the  election  by  the  people  should  be 
"In  such  mode  as  the.  legislatures  should  di- 
rect," when  It  was  hinted  that  this  might 
property  he  left  to  the  committee  on  detell. 
1  Farrand  360. 

**  3  Farrand  106.  139. 

»  4  Farrand  40;  3  Farrand  111. 

*•  a  fterand  US.  16»-1M. 
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resentetives."  Except  for  minor  stylistic 
changes,  the  final  draft  of  the  committee  of 
detail  was  printed  and  delivered  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Aug\ist  6.** 

When  the  convention  on  August  7  consid- 
ered the  report  an  effort  was  made  to  limit 
the  suffrage  to  freeholders.  After  fvUl  and 
extended  debate  the  motion  to  make  the 
change  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  seven 
Stetee,  with  only  Delaware  In  favor  and 
Maryland  divided. »  On  the  following  day 
further  doubte  were  expressed  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  popular  election,  but  the  provision 
was  approved  without  any  Stete  dissenting.** 
This  ended  the  debate  on  the  quallflcations 
of  voters. 

On  August  9  the  Convention  considered 
the  power  to  be  given  to  Congress  to  super- 
sede Stete  regulations  as  the  time,  place,  and 
maimer  trf  holding  elections.  The  debate 
shows  Congress  was  given  power  to  do  so  to 
Insiire  the  fair  conduct  of  elections  In  the 
event  some  Stete  legislature  should  attempt 
manipulation  few  selfish  or  nefarious  pur- 
poses and  that  the  provision  has  nothing  to 
do  with  voter  quallflcaUons.n 

On  September  8  the  convention  named  a 
committee  of  style,  which  rearranged  the 
articles  and  phrased  them  somewhat  more 
felicitously."  With  only  one  change,  made 
by  the  convention  to  deny  Congress  any 
power  over  the  place  of  election  of  Senatoq#» 
the  provisions  relating  to  elections  wflto 
adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the  completed 
Constitution.** 

coNSTmrnoN  usxs  tblm  "zlxctous" 
In  summary,  then.  It  can  be  said  that 
under  the  original  Constitution  represente- 
Uves  were  the  only  Federal  officials  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  directly.  Article  I, 
section  2,  provides  that  representetives  shall 
be  "choeen  every  second  year  by  the  people." 
The  phrase  "by  the  people"  simply  means 
that  representetlves  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  and  not  by  Stete  legislatures. 

A  different  term  Is  used  to  define  the  elec- 
torate, that  Is,  the  group  of  Individuals  who 
may  actually  vote  for  repreeentetives.  This 
term,  used  throughout  the  Constitution,  is 
"electors."  Article  I,  section  2,  also  expressly 
defines.  Indirectly,  the  quallflcations  of 
electors  for  representetives.  It  says  that 
"the  electors  In  each  Stete  shall  have  the 
quallflcations  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  Stete  legisla- 
tvm." 

The  very  simpUclty  of  the  clause  invites 
use  of  a  shorthand  form  of  expression,  and 
has  led  to  stetemente  to  the  effect  that  the 
Stetes  estebllsh  the  qualifications  of  electors 
for  Representetlves.  As  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  In  United  States  v.  Classic, 
313  US.  299  (1941).  "In  a  loose  sense,  the 
right  to  vote  for  Representetives  In  Congress 
Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  right  derived 
from  the  Stetes."  Nevertheless,  as  the 
Classic  case  also  pointed  out,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  for  Representetives  are  de- 
fined In  the  Constitution  and  are  not  defined 
by  the  Stetes.  The  definition  is  In  Impera- 
tive terms — "the  electors  shall  have." 

Under  article  I,  section  2,  a  Stete  has  no 
power  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  for  a  U.S. 
Representetlve  to  a  person  qualified  to  vote 
as  an  elector  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  a  Stete  legislature,  nor  any  power  to  give 
the  rtght  to  vote  for  a  Representetive  to  a 
person  who  Is  not  so  qualified.  Just  as 
clearly.  Congress  has  no  power  to  deny  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  Representetlve  to  a  person 
who  U  quaUfied  to  vote  as  an  elector  for  the 
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"  3  Farrand  163-166. 

'»  2  Farrand  176,  177.  178-179. 

'•  2  Farrand  194,  201-208,  209-310 

**  3  Farrand  213,  216-218,  225. 

"  3  Farrand  339,  239-242.  244. 

"  2  Farrand  647.  668,  664.  690,  693. 

»  2  Farrand  613. 

**2  Farrand  661,  663. 


most  numerous  branch  of  his  Stete's  legisla- 
ture, nor  any  power  to  give  the  rtght  to  vote 
to  a  person  who  Is  not  so  qualified. 

CONSXrrUTIONAL    A1CXND1CKMT8    ON    VOTtMO  AXX 
MAMT 

Elections  and  voting  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  constitutional  amendmente  than  any 
other  single  topic,  as  a  listing  of  the  amend- 
mente shows: 

The  12th  amendment,  ratified  in  1804.  re- 
vised the  method  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

The  14th  amendment,  ratified  In  1868,  af- 
fecte  the  subject  In  two  respecte:  It  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  representetion  in  the 
House  of  Representetlves  whenever  the  right 
of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  and  over  to 
vote  U  abridged  by  a  Stete  for  any  reason 
other  than  participation  In  rebellion  or  other 
crimes.  It  disqualifies  from  further  Federal 
or  Stete  offlceholdlng  any  officeholder  who 
having  sworn  to  support  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion engages  in  Insxurection  or  rebellion. 
The  first  provision  has  never  been  Invoked  to 
deny  representetion  to  a  Stete,  and  the  sec- 
ond has  become  obsolete  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

The  16th  amendment,  ratified  In  1870,  pro- 
hlblte  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  "race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

The  17th  amendment,  ratified  In  1913,  pro- 
vides for  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 
It  follows  the  pattern  set  forth  in  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  by  defining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  for  this  office.  The  elec- 
tors in  each  Stete  shall  "have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  Stete  legislatures." 

The  19th  amendment,  ratified  In  1920.  pro- 
hlblte  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  sex. 

The  20th  amendment,  ratified  In  1033,  re- 
vises and  clarifies  the  method  of  election  of 
the  President  In  unusual  situations. 

Two  of  these  amendmente,  the  16th  and 
19th.  place  direct  restrictions  on  the  qualifi- 
cations the  Stetes  may  require  of  electors  for 
Stete  officials,  and  so  indirectly  these  restric- 
tions become  lUnltetions  on  the  qualifica- 
tions, as  defined  In  the  original  Constitution 
and  In  the  17th  amendment,  of  electors  for 
Representetlves  and  Senators.  Otherwise 
there  are  no  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  qualifications  the  Stetes  may  require  of 
electors  for  Stete  officials,  and  so  also  of 
electors  of  Federal  officials. 

In  the  sxunmer  of  1962  Congress  adopted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  proposing  to  the 
Stetes  another  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  voting  qualifications.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  prohlblte  the  denial  of  a 
right  to  vote  for  President.  Vice  President 
Senator,  or  Representative  because  of  a 
failure  "to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  "  " 
In  this  resolution  the  pattern  of  previous 
amendmente  U  departed  from.  In  that  a 
State  Is  permitted  to  esteblUh  a  different 
qualification  for  electors  to  the  most  niuner- 
ous  branch  of  Ite  own  State  legislatiue  than 
the  Stete  can  establish  for  the  election  of 
Federal  officials.  The  {M-oposed  amendment 
however,  continues  the  present  policy  of 
denying  to  Congress  all  power  to  estebllsh  or 
change  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Federal  officials. 

couar  DxcisiONs  deal  wpth  suttxaox  qxjxb- 

TIONS 

Since  the  Constitution  so  clearly  defines 
the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  shaU 
be  electors  for  Federal  officials,  no  litigation 
Involving  the  point  could  arise  until  after 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  and  16th  amend- 
mente. In  Minor  v.  Happersett,  88  US  (31 
Wall.)  163  (1876),  a  woman  claimed  that 
since  presidential  electors  In  Missouri  were 
elected  by  the  people,  she  as  a  citizen  of  the 

"S.J.    Res.   39,   87th   Cong..  3d   sees..   108 
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United  States  was  entiUed  to  vote  in  such 
elections,  so  that  the  denial  of  the  vote  to 
her  was  prohibited  by  the  prtvlleges  and 
immunities  clause  of  section  l  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  accordance  with  the  author- 
Itetlve  construction  placed  on  that  clause 
in  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  83  US  (16 
Wall.)  36  (1873),  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
the  contention,  pointing  out  that  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  confer  a  rtght  of  suf- 
frage on  anyone.  If  the  14th  amendment 
had  done  so,  the  16th  amendment  would  have 
been  unnecessary. 

The  16th  amendment,  as  It  applies  to 
Stete  elections,  was  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  v.  Reese,  93 
U.S.  314  (1876),  In  which  the  Court  said: 
"The  16th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
rtght  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevente 
the  Stetes,  or  the  United  Stetes,  however, 
from  giving  preference  In  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  Stetes  over  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  ite  adoption,  this 
could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  Stete  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  Stetes  from  voting  on  account  of 
race.  eto..  as  It  was  on  account  of  age,  prop- 
erty, or  education.    Now  It  Is  not." 

In  a  series  of  cases  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
has  considered  the  power  of  Congress  under 
article  I.  section  4,  of  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elections. 
In  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peated time  and  again  that  the  qualifications 
of  electors  are  defined  in  the  Constitution, 
and  so  are  not  subject  to  change  either  di- 
rectly by  the  Stetes  or  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  Congress.  In  a  leading  case,  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  VS.  651  (1884).  the  Court 
said:  "The  Stetes  in  prescribing  the  qvuOlfi- 
catlons  of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  fcM-  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters  for  those  eo 
nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislatiue.  ^^ 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes 
Bays  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress  in  that  Stete.  It  adopte  the 
qualifications  thus  furnished  as  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Ite  own  electors  for  Members  of 
Congress."  " 

This  1884  Interpretetlon  has  not  been  de- 
parted from.  The  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  the  Stetes  to  determine 
\oter  qualifications  through  the  use  of  liter- 
acy teste"  and  poll  texes."  The  Court  has 
rejected  the  contention  that  since  they  are 
Federal  officials  some  undefined  power  over 
the  elections  of  Senators  and  Represente- 
tives reste  In  Congress.** 

ncpuCATioN  or  classic  cask  is  umsxtppoktxd 
The  principal  judicial  support  for  a  view 
that  Congress  has  some  power  over  voter 
qualifications  Is  found  in  a  dictum  by  Chief 
Justice  Stone  (then  an  Associate  Justice)  in 
United  States  v.  Classic,  wherein  he  said: 
"While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  Representetlves  in  Congress  Is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the 
Stetes,  •  •  •  this  stetement  is  true  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  Stetes  are  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject as  provided  by  section  3  of  article  I.  to 

"See  also  United  States  v.  Cruickshank. 
93  U.S.   642    (1876). 

**  See  also  Stoafford  v.  Templeton,  186  U.S. 
487  (1902). 

"Giilnn  ▼.  United  States,  388  U.S.  847 
(1916);  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County 
Board  of  Elections,  860  U.8.  46  (1969) . 

"Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  803  U.S.  377  (1987). 
See  also  Pirtle  v.  Broton,  118  F.  3d  318  (6th 
Clr.  1941).  cert,  denied.  814  U.S.  631  (1941); 
Butler  V.  Thompaon,  341  UjB.  987  (1961),  alfg 
97  F.  Supp.  17   (BI>.  Va.  1961). 

"Setoberry  y.  United  States.  356  U.S.  383 
(1831). 
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tbm  astMit  tlkAt  Ooocrau  hjw  not  nstrleted 
Btato  action  by  th»  wurcim  of  Ita  powan  to 
raguUt*  alMtloiu  und«r  Mcthm  4  and  Its 
mar*  gmmnd  pomnr  undar  artloU  I.  aeetlan 
8.  oUuM  It."  « 

Tbe  Implication  that  the  power*  at  Oon- 
greaa  under  section  4  of  article  I  may  be  used 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  States  under 
section  2  of  the  same  article  Is  entirely  with- 
out support  In  the  history  of  the  Federal 
conveBtlon  of  1787  or  In  the  prior  decisions 
of  the  Court.  If  the  reference  bad  been  to 
the  power  of  the  States  to  le^lalate  under 
section  4.  Instead  of  section  a,  the  statement 
would  have  been  In  complete  accord  with  the 
language  and  history  of  the  Oonstltutlon  and 
the  Judicial  precedents.  ConsequenUy,  there 
Is  a  etroag  probability  that  the  reference  to 
■ectkm  a  was  a  sUp  rather  than  a  considered 
citation. 

crriL  asoRTs  coicicnnoic  makxs 

BKX»ClCKIfnATION8 

In  lU  1981  report  the  CItU  Rights  Com- 
mission made  a  general  fl ruling  No.  1 :  "There 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Negro  citizens  are,  or 
recently  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color  In  about  100 
counties  In  eight  Southern  States."'  To 
eliminate  this  discrimination  a  majority  of 
the  oommlsslon  recommended  that  Congress 
adopt  legislation  prohibiting  the  States  from 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  any  cltljsen  of 
the  United  SUtes  ''except  for  Inability  to 
meet  reasonable  age  or  length-of-realdence 
requirements  uniformly  applied  to  all  per- 
sona within  a  State,  legal  confinement  at 
the  time  of  registration  or  election,  or  con- 
Tlctlon  of  a  felony"."  Two  commissioners 
dissented  from  this  recommendation. 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Commission  unanimously 
recommended  that  Congress  adopt  legislation 
specifically  directed  at  State  literacy  tests. 
A  sixth-grade  education,  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  miist  be  accepted  by  a  State  as 
sufficient  compliance  with  a  literacy  test  so 
as  to  q\ialiXy  the  applicant  to  vote.**  A  bill 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  ad  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, but,  in  the  face  of  a  southern  filibus- 
ter, failed  of  adoption.  It  has  been  argxied, 
as  by  the  Attorney  General,  that  such  leglala- 
tion  wo\ild  not  establish  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion, but  only  substitute  "an  objective  and 
easily  ascertainable  requirement"  for  deter- 
mining a  previously  established  voter  qualifi- 
cation." and  so  la  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.  This  argument  has  been 
vigorously  opposed.** 

Technically,  the  subject  of  what  is  or  Is  not 
a  voter  qtiallflcatlon  la  outalde  the  scope  at 
this  paper.  However,  aince  the  purpose  of 
legislation,  such  as  that  proposed  in  1963  to 
restrict  State  use  of  literacy  tests,  is  to  permit 
peraoBS  to  vote  who  otherwise  would  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  the  legislation  necessarily 
restricts  State  control  over  voter  qualifica- 
tions to  some  extent.  In  this  sense,  whatever 
the  particular  terminology  used,  the  pro- 
poeed  leglalatlon  gives  Congress  some  control 
over  voter  qualifications.  Consequently,  It 
is  appropriate  to  Inquire  into  the  reasons 
being  offered  for  giving  Congress  powmr  at 
this  nature  over  voter  quallficatloos. 


aaooMBm  rom  vEoaxjLTmm  um  vottwd  to 


«  813  UB.  at  818. 

"VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Report, 
Book  1,  voting  136. 

»» Id.  at  139. 

"Id.  at  141. 

■Hearings  on  S.  480,  S.  2760,  and  S.  2©7» 
before  the  Subcoounlttee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate.  87th  Cong..  3d  sesa.  263.  386. 
310  (1983). 

■■  See.  for  example,  comments  made  by  Sen- 
ator XavxM  during  testimony  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy.  Hearings,  supra  note  41.  at 
381-391. 


Essentially,  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
Congraaa's  having  power  to  establlah  voter 
qualifications  are  two:  (1)  to  eliminate  re- 
strictions on  the  exerdae  of  a  right  of  suf- 
frage, such  as  the  poll  tax;  and  (2)  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  the  qualification  of 
voters,  as  in  the  iklminlstratlon  of  a  literacy 
test. 

The  force  of  the  first  reason  is  relatively 
weak,  as  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  by  the  87th 
Congress  regarding  poll  taxes  wholly  prohi- 
bits the  use  of  a  tax  as  a  voter  qualification 
In  Federal  elections,  leaving  no  discretion 
with  Congress  to  abolish  or  establish  this 
type  of  qualification.  Consequently,  the 
principal  argtmient  for  having  Congress  as- 
sert some  power  over  voter  quallflcatlons  Is 
based  on  the  thought  that  the  exercise  of 
the  power  will  enable  Congress  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  the  administration  of 
qualification  tests  more  effectively  than  can 
be  done  under  its  present  powers. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  there  are 
not  other  remedies  now  available  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination.  Ever  since  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  there  has  been  Federal  leg- 
islation, which  has  been  frequently  aug- 
mented, designed  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  vote. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  legislation  has  been 
debated.  After  Attorney  General  Kennedy, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  holding  bearings  on  the  liter- 
acy test  bill,  referred  to  particular  exam- 
ples of  discrimination,  the  following  verbal 
exchange  took  place  between  him  and  the 
chairman.  Senator  Eavnv,  ot  North  Carolina: 

Senator  Exvin.  And  I  think  all  thoae  situa- 
tions could  be  cleared  up  with  a  few  old- 
fashioned  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Attorney  General  Kkniodt.  Well,  I  ap- 
preciate your  support  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  tell  you  we  are  bringing  those, 
but  It  is  going  to  take  a  long,  long  period  of 
time. 

And  I  wovdd  like  to  have  you  Join  us  In 
attempting  to  try  to  get  rid  of  It  so  that  it 
Jtist  does  not  go  on,  and  we  can  pass  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  that  problem  and  get  rid 
of  It  much  quicker  than  we  could  by  bring- 
ing   lawsuit    after    lawsuit." 

This  colloquy  shows  that  even  the  propo- 
nents of  congressional  power  over  voter 
qualifications  recognize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  has  sufficient  power  to 
eliminate  voter  discrimination.  The  basic 
disagreement  is  not  whether  discrimination 
Is  to  be  eliminated,  but  how  soon  and  by  what 
methods. 

Recent  Federal  court  decisions  do  not 
show  any  lack  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  voter  discrimination. 
The  activities  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion have  been  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.**  Powers  given  by  Congress  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  Inspect  Federal  elec- 
tion records  have  been  upheld  and  imple- 
mented." Furthermore,  when  the  Federal 
courts  have  found  discrimination  to  exist  as 
a  fact,  they  have  afllrmatlvely  ordered  the 
registration  of  persons  qualified  to  vote." 


"  Id.  at  373. 

»  Hannah  r.  Larche,  883  VS.  420  (1980). 

-Kennedy  v.  Lynd.  308  F.  2d  222  (6th  Clr. 
1963);  ITennedy  v.  Bruce.  398  F.  3d  860  (8th 
Clr.  1962);  IHnkens  v.  Attorney  General.  285 
F.  2d  430  (6th  Clr.  1961) ;  In  re  Coleman,  306 
F.  Supp.  199  (SX).  Miss.  1983). 

•AlabarrM  r.  United  States,  304  F.  3d  583 
(6th  Clr.  1983).  On  October  33,  1983.  the 
UJ8.  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  in  this 
case  and  in  a  per  curiam  opinion  affirmed  the 
Judgment  below.  371  U.S.  37.  United  States 
V.  Manning,  308  F.  Supp.  633  (WD.  La.  1983) . 


The  esubllshment  of  voter  qualifications 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  Is  baaed  on 
the  principle  that  complete  objectivity  and 
self-interest  are  mutxially  exclusive  oon- 
eepta.  Sinee  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  large  aalf-interest  In  their  own  elecUotu, 
and  in  certain  instances  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  Congress  can 
never  take  a  wholly  disinterested  view  to- 
ward the  subject  of  voter  qualifications. 

ThU  was  recognised  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  and  so  power  over  voter 
qualifications  was  entirely  denied  to  Con- 
gress. Similarly,  in  1913.  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  amended  so  as  to  require  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators,  the  policy  of  deny- 
ing to  Congress  power  over  voter  quailfica- 
tlona  was  continued. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  1787.  As 
time  has  gone  by.  the  right  to  vote  has  been 
accorded  ever  greater  significance  in  the  pat- 
tern of  American  government.  Even  ao,  the 
primary,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  to  be  served 
by  having  Congress  assert  power  to  fix  voter 
qualifications  seems  to  be  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional weapon  against  voter  discrimi nation. 
Discrimination  must  be  eliminated  and  can 
be  with  the  powers  now  available  to  Congreas. 
As  important  as  the  objective  Is,  an  even 
more  fundamental  right  Is  Involved. 

The  basic  right  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  ConsU- 
tution.  particularly  by  arUcle  I,  section  3, 
and  the  17th  amendment.  Is  a  right  of  free 
elections.  Truly  free  elections  can  exist  only 
if  the  elected  cannot  Infiuence  their  con- 
tinued election  by  manipulation  of  the 
members  of  the  group  that  constitutes  their 
electors.  For  this  reason,  the  Constitution 
establishes  the  quallflcatlons  of  electors  for 
Federal  officials  by  a  readily  ascertainable 
and  completely  objective  standard.  This 
objective  standard  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  change,  except  by 
going  to  the  States  and  the  people  to  seek 
a  change  through  the  process  of  constitu- 
tional amendment.  History  demonstrates 
that  when  change  has  been  needed,  the 
necessary  constitutional  amendments  have 
been  forthci^lng. 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  people 
have  reserved  to  themselves  power  to  change 
the  quallflcatlons  of  voters  for  Federal  of- 
ficials. Since  this  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  American  system  of  free 
elections  is  based,  the  preeent  constitutional 
guarantee  of  free  elections  should  not  be 
weakened  by  giving  Congress  power  to  es- 
tablish voter  qualifications. 


SOCIETY  OP  THE  CINCINNATI 

Biir.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Wyo- 
ming is  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  represented  in  the  House  by  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  great  Benjamin  Har- 
rison of  Virginia,  who  wtis  speaker  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  and  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  who  wsts  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  convention  which 
ratified  the  Constitution,  and  who  was 
the  father  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  the  great  grandfather  of 
President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Repre- 
sentative William  Henry  Harrison  of 
Wyoming  is  a  direct  descendant  of  both 
of  these  Presidents  and  Is  a  cousin  some 
generations  removed  of  Senator  A.  Wil- 
lis RoBnTsoN,  of  Virginia,  who  Is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Harrison, 
a  brother  of  Gov.  Benjamin  Hanlfion. 

Last  Saturday  Senator  Robebtsok  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Society 
of   the   Ciiicinnatl.   «  patriotic   society 
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originating  at  the  dose  of  the  Revolu- 
tlonary  War  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Washington,  Its  first  president 
gentt^  and  limited  In  membership  to 
officers  who  had  served  In  the  conti- 
nental serrice  for  )  years  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  their  descend- 
ants, preference  being  given  In  each 
line  of  descent  to  the  eldest  son. 

The  meeting  of  the  Virginia  society, 
held  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  In  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord  CornwalUs  and  Wash- 
ington's victory  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  was  attended  by  the  president  gen- 
eral of  the  society,  Mr.  Francis  Whiting 
Hatch  of  Massachusetts,  arul  Col.  Charles 
Warren  Llppitt  ot  Rhode  Island,  the 
vice  president  general.  Mr.  Hatch  wore 
at  the  meeting  on  the  lapel  of  his  dinner 
coat  the  diamond  studded  emblem  of 
the  society  made  by  a  famous  jeweler  in 
Paris  and  presented  to  George  Washing- 
ton by  the  French  naval  ofiBcers  who  had 
served  under  him  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Vice  President  General 
Llppitt  wore  the  original  emblem  of  the 
society,  which  was  designed  by  the  great 
French  engineer.  Pierre  LTCnfant,  which 
was  worn  by  George  Washington  up  to 
the  time  he  received  the  diamond 
stiidded  nnhieni.  After  Washington's 
death,  his  widow  presented  the  diamond 
studded  emblem  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  society's  second  president  general. 
Later  the  emblem  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  society,  which  preserves  It 
at  Its  national  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington. Anderson  House,  except  when  It 
is  being  worn  by  the  president  general 
at  atmoal  meetings  and  other  state  oooa- 
sions.  The  other  Wariilngton  emblem  is 
likewise  preserved  at  Andereon  House, 
except  when  it  Is  being  worn  by  the  vice 
president  general  at  state  occasions. 

Information  about  these  famous  em- 
blems of  the  Nation's  most  exclusive 
patriotic  society  and  much  additiooai 
informatton  aboat  tte  society  are  set 
forth  In  an  Interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Poster  Steams  entitled,  "The  Society  of 
the  Clnchmatl  In  New  Hampshire." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  from 
the  essay  ma^  be  printed  In  Vbe  Rccoiut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Trx   Social  I    or  trx  VutKAmmm  tr   Kbw 
Haxtsribs 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Czeter  Historical 
Society.  February  10,  195S,  by  Foster 
Steama) 

I  don't  know  whettier  it  malbea  tt  eaaier 
or  harder  la  (alkiag  about  Uie  Society  ot 
the  CtnotDAatt  that  it  ahouM  be  uallka 
anything  else.  Tteoae  who  drew  up  Its  so- 
called  "iBatltMtlon"  had  no  preoedants  to 
guide  them,  and  the  more  recent  patrlotle 
aodetiaa  have  not«  fOr  the  naoat  part,  at- 
tempted to  Imitate  It  In  any  detaU.  So  it 
remalna  la  a  elaaa  by  itaetf.  gatag  Its  owm 
way  by  Its  own  nitaa. 

The  New  Hampshire  SockH^  Is  the  only 
one  of  the  18  &tate  societies  to  own  real 
estata.  and  I  suspect  it  is  tkat  constant  re- 
minder of  Its  czlstanoe,  Qie  old  house  around 
whose  aloplng  grounds  cars  swing  when  en- 
tering the  center  of  the  town,  that  has  led 
your  ocanmlttee  to  ask  Tne  to  ten  tta  story 
this  evening. 

The  tint  distinctive  faatuiv  of  the  ClneiD- 
natl  to  be  mentioned  ts  thst  membershtp 


was  restricted  originally  to  offloers  of  the 
Continental  Line,  and  descent  from  such 
officers  Is,  with  rare  exceprtlona.  the  present 
requirement  for  belonging  to  it.  Everjone 
knows  that  the  American  Bevolution  was 
begun  by  mlnutemen — Use  local  w"***". 
James  Stevens  of  Andover,  Maas.,  kept  a  diary 
which  begins  abruptly:  "AprU  ye  9.  1776. 
This  morning  about  seven  o'clock  we  had 
alarum  that  the  Begulars  was  going  to  Con- 
cord. We  gathered  at  the  meeting  house 
and  then  started  for  Concord."  He  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  on  July 
he  says,  "We  preaded  to  receive  the  new 
general  (Washington).  The  general  cocne 
in  about  noon."  i 

This  was  the  homespun  sort  of  material 
that  offered  the  first  opposition  to  King 
George's  redcoats.  Ttoe  mlnutemen  acted 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  their  deeoend- 
ants  have  ]vat  cause  to  be  proud  of  thsin. 
The  fact  remains  however  that  for  the  most 
part  they  wore  not  very  soldierly  material; 
and  the  general  trotn  Tlrglnia  had  some 
pretty  unkind  things  to  aay  about  them  in 
his  diary. 

P^m  then  on,  xmtfl  Comwallls*  sorren- 
dCT  at  Torktown  presaged  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was  Washington's  chief  concern  to  re- 
place the  local  mlUtla.  paid  by  and  respon- 
sible to  ttoe  several  Colonies,  by  what  we 
should  can  now  a  Ttegulai'  Army — troops 
enlisted  for  a  longer  period  of  service,  orga- 
nized. Indeed,  by  States,  but  paid  (when  they 
were  paid  at  ah)  by  the  Oontineatal  Con- 
gress. This  'XTontinental  Une,"  under  the 
discipline  and  training  of  competent  officers 
sprung  from  the  soil  like  Ocn.  Henry  Knox. 
t«.>gether  with  erperlenoed  Europeans  like 
ti»e  Baron  von  Steuben,  had  been  formed  into 
an  effective  fighting  force  with  a  high 
morale— high,  at  least,  comptued  to  their 
brethren  of  the  mlMtia.  Ttieee  latter  had 
long  since  been  dispersed  to  their  homea 
when  In  May  of  ITtS  the  Regular  Army  was 
lying  In  cantonments  near  Newburg  on  the 
Hudson,  awaiting  the  news  of  the  signing  ot 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  would  be  the  signal 
for  them  In  turn  to  be  disbanded. 

TtM  Idea  of  a  postwar  associatloii  seema 
to  have  originated  with  General  Knox,  who 
was  talking  of  something  of  the  kind  as  early 
as  1776.  It  was  the  sort  of  Idea  that  would 
Boaka  sometlilng  to  discuss  In  the  long 
•rtnter  evenings  when  the  troops  were  la 
winter  quarters;  and  Knox  consulted  voa 
Steuben  about  Curopean  practloea.  AH  we 
know  is  that  when  the  amtter  caoae  to  a 
head,  these  two  were  the  leading  spirits. 

A  meeting  was  called,  oompoeed  of  one 
ottoer  from  each  regiment  and  all  Um  general 
offloera,  who  met  on  May  10,  I78S,  and  went 
over,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  a  propoeal 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  their  oonslder- 
atloa.  A  cocomittae  took  3  days  to  tnoor- 
porate  amandmenta  Into  a  reviaed  e^tSt,  aad 
at  another  m— rtiig  held  at  Oeoaral  voa 
Ateubea%  quartera  in  tlie  Verpianck  Bouse 
at  FlahkOl  <m  Itey  11,  17«3,  the  propoeate 
we  alQiMid.  aad  ttoe  aectety  of  the  Clndn- 
siati  oame  Into  Iwlac.  The  Verpianck  House, 
htrt^Iaoe  of  Che  soctety,  etood  tUI  SO  years 
«r  so  ago.  wliea  tt  was  deatroyed  by  fire. 

Let  ua  look  a  atUe  more  cloeely  at  the 
newborn  fraternity. 

In  ttw  ftrst  pteoa,  its  nanae.  I  aamme 
ywtan  rcasBibar  tracn  ytxtr  schooldaya  the 
s*o«7  of  Lactos  Quintus  Cindzmatos,  as  toM 
*yl4»y;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  perwilttad  to 
nndBd  yosi  at  thm  detalla.  In  the  aariy 
.days  of  Bome.  livy  tails  ua. 

*7tre  kotaaaaaB  boaa  tldia«a  to  Boots  tkat 
the  araay  waa  besda^Bd.  Tha  iranpia  weta 
aoraly  fllamsyad.  •  •  •  nor  •  •  •  saw  ttoey 
aay  aaaa  that  alght  be  suaclaBt  In  thla 
at  peril,  aave  Lactua  Qutntos  Cindn- 
By  nmrnmrm  eaBaant,  ttMrefcre,  ha 
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was  appointed  Dictator  for  six  months  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  teU  him.  He  was 
cultivating  with  his  own  hands  a  plot  ot 
ground  and  when  the  meaaengera  ot  the 
people  came  they  found  him  plowing.  The 
■aeaaeager  said:  'Put  oa  thy  robe  and  hear 
the  words  of  the  people.'  Then  Clncinnatus, 
astonl^ed.  called  to  his  wife  RacUU,  that 
she  should  bring  forth  hla  robe  from  the 
cottage.  So  she  brought  It  forth,  and  the 
man  vraahed  from  himself  the  dust  and  the 
sweat  and  stood  before  the  messengers. 
These  said  unto  him:  'The  people  of  Rome 
make  thee  Dictator  and  bid  thee  come  forth- 
with to  the  defence  of  the  land.'  Under  the 
lead  of  Clncinnatus  the  invader  was  soon 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Thereupon  he 
resigned  his  dictatorship,  and  returned  to 
the  plow." 

It  was  this  last  point  especially  that  led 
the  founders  of  the  society  to  give  his  name 
to  their  child.  They  wrote:  "The  officers  of 
the  American  Army  having  been  generally 
taken  from  the  citlnens  of  America,  possess 
high  veneration  for  the  character  of  tliat  il- 
lustrious Roman,  LaicIus  Quintus  Clncin- 
natus, and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, by  returning  to  their  citizenship 
(Le^  to  civilian  status)  they  think  they 
may,  with  propriety,  denominate  themselves 
the  Society  of  the  CinclnnatL"  Kote  that 
the  word  "dncinnati"  is  in  the  plural.  'Every 
officer  returning  to  his  farm,  or  whatever, 
was  a  modern  Clncinnatus.  and  banded  to- 
gether   they   formed   a   Society    of   Clncln- 


la  the  early  days  of  expansion  of  the 
new  nation,  in  1701,  a  town  was  laid  out  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  which  the 
army  officer  in  change,  a  Colonel  Symmes. 
gave  the  nanu  of  Cincinnati,  apparently  as 
a  compliment  to  Gen.  Arthvir  St.  Clair,  an 
original  member  of  the  society,  who  was 
then  in  r/rnimanrt  In  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory. This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  great  Ohio  city  of  today,  which  must 
have  puzzled  many  people,  especially  with 
its  curious  ending  In  "L" 

The  founders  declared  that  "the  officers  of 
the  American  Arjny  do  hereby  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  associate,  constitute,  and 
oomblne  thcmselres  Into  one  Society  of 
friends,  to  endxire  as  long  as  they  Sball  en- 
dure, or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity 
and.  In  failure  thereof,  the  collateral 
hranchea,  who  may  be  jtidged  worthy  of  be- 
coming its  supporters  and  members;'"  and 
having  explained  their  choice  of  a  name, 
they  went  on  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
their  order  in  noble  words  Which  are  Btm 
read  at  the  opening  of  every  meeting: 

'"Hie  following  principles  shall  be  immu- 
table aAd  form  the  baai£  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati : 

"An  inoeasant  attention  to  preaerve  in- 
violate those  exalted  rlghU  and  liberties  of 
human  nature  for  which  they  have  foxight 
and  bled  and  without  which  the  high  rank 
of  a  rational  being  la  a  oucaa  Inttead  of  a 
blessing. 

"An  unalterable  determlBation  to  promote 
and  ciierlaik.  iwtwaen  the  respective  states, 
that  ualon  and  national  honor  so  essentially 
nsoeaaary  to  their  happlnaas  and  to  the  fu- 
ture <Ugnity  <it  the  Amerioan  empire. 

"To  rendar  permanent  the  cordial  aJTecUoB 
subsisting  aaaoag  the  oAoera.  This  aplrit 
win  dictate  brotherly  klndweas  In  all  things, 
and  partlcalarly  extend  to  the  aaoat  sub- 
etantlal  acta  of  beacAoeaoe  towards  thoae 
and  their  families  who  uofortaaatety 

ij  be  under  the  neceeslty  of  receiving  IC" 

Of  oos»  there  was  but  one  tiaought  as 
to  who  should  be  the  first  president  general 
of  the  new  aoclety.  and  a  committee  waa  ap- 
pointed "ta  wait  upon  his  exceUeney  the 
oommander  in  cktaf.  with  a  copy  of  the  In- 
Btltatioa.  and  reqoeat  him  to  honor  the  ao- 
otety  toy  ptaciag  hla  Basae  at  the  hand  of  it." 
Washtagtoa  acoapted  at  onee.    He  stUl  held 
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thm  oOec  at  Um  time  at  hU  daaUi.  17  yean 
Utter,  and  aiwajs  took  a  real  and  active  part 
In  It*  affairs. 

The  institution  called  for  the  organisation 
of  State  aocletles.  A  call  to  New  Ham  pah  Ire 
officers  waa  Uaued  bj  Oen.  John  SulUvan  of 
Durham  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Pol- 
som  Tavern  In  Exeter:  and  there,  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1783,  the  New  Hampahlre  Society  had 
Ite  birth. 

It  waa  by  no  means  all  plain  sailing  for 
the  new  organization.  There  were  perils 
within  and  perils  without.  In  the  first 
place,  the  need  for  "acts  of  beneficence"  was 
not  Imaginary.  Life  was  hard  In  the  un- 
organized little  nation,  and  many  of  the 
retired  officers  could  not  afford  even  the  do- 
nation of  1  month's  pay  which  was  all  that 
was  asked  of  them  as  a  membership  fee.  and 
this  was  truer  in  New  Hampshire  than  in 
the  larger  States.  Others,  no  doubt,  were 
Just  not  interested,  and  the  work  of  get- 
ting organized  was  slow  everywhere.  None- 
theless, It  was  accomplished;  and  the  task 
of  caring  for  needy  comrades,  and  for  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen,  began 
at  once. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  this  first  "vet- 
erans' association"  reached  the  public,  how- 
ever, than  a  fierce  and  quite  unlooked-for 
storm  burst  upon  It.  The  first  attack  came 
from  Judge  Aedanus  Burke,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  sought  to  prove,  according  to  the 
title  page  of  his  pamphlet,  "that  It  creates 
a  race  of  hereditary  patricians  or  nobility." 
This  animosity  to  the  hereditary  feature  was 
easily  fanned  Into  a  flame  among  demo- 
cratic Americans.  As  a  general  thing,  lead- 
ing men  who  had  rendered  military  serv- 
ice were  favorable  to  It,  even  when  them- 
selves not  eligible  for  membership;  but  John 
Adams  took  a  strong  line  against  It,  even 
going  to  the  trouble  of  trying  to  show  that 
the  late  L.  Q.  Clnclnnatus  was  a  much  over- 
rated hero;  while  Jefferson  was  perhaps  the 
most  excited  of  all.  Politicians  had  their 
ear  to  the  ground  then  as  now,  and  In  some 
State  leglslat\ires  there  was  talk  of  taking 
action  to  prohibit  the  society,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  actually  done  anywhere. 

All  this  unexpected  opposition  worried 
Washington  considerably.  In  his  thorough 
and  methodical  way  be  wrote  to  correspond- 
ents all  over  the  country,  sounding  out  opin- 
ion, and  when  the  first  triennial  general 
meeting  assembled  In  Philadelphia  In  the 
following  May,  with  Washington  In  the 
chair.  It  was  voted  to  abolish  the  heredi- 
tary principle.  However,  the  Institution  pro- 
vides that  legislation  by  the  general  meet- 
ing must  be  ratified  by  the  State  societies 
before  It  becomes  effective.  This  was  never 
done,  the  excitement  died  down  almost  as 
quickly  as  It  had  arisen,  and  the  hereditary 
feature  has  kept  the  society  alive  to  the 
present  day — nor  has  It  wrecked  our  Ameri- 
can democracy,  as  Its  critics  were  so  sure  It 
would  do. 

Another  provision  of  the  Institution  was 
for  the  designing  of  a  medal  to  be  worn  by 
the  members.  With  the  zeal  of  amateurs 
they  rashly  went  Into  minute  details  as  to 
what  was  to  be  put  on  this  decoration — and 
like  most  amateurs,  they  wanted  to  crowd  on 
too  much.  By  good  fortune  the  matter  was 
put  Into  capable  hands,  those  of  Major 
L'Snfant,  the  Prench  engineer  who  later  laid 
out  the  city  of  Washington.  He  objected  to 
the  Idea  of  a  medal,  and  submitted  a  design 
for  a  badge  In  the  form  of  an  eagle,  bearing 
the  general  design  of  the  medal  miniature 
on  Its  breast.  This  was  fortiinately  ac- 
cepted, and  Major  L'Snfant  undertook  to 
have   a  supply  of  them  made  In  Prance. 

As  I  have  said,  societies  were  at  once 
stuted  in  each  of  the  13  Original  States. 
Th'ire  was  another  group  however  which 
w  nted  to  be  In  on  any  new  decorations 
th-^t  were  being  distributed;  namely,  the 
officers  of  the  French  Army  and  Navy  who 
hod  served  with  the  forces  that  cooperated 


with  Washington.  A  French  Society  was 
thereupon  organized.  It  was  disrupted  by 
the  French  Revolution  which  broke  out  In 
the  next  decade,  but  has  been  revived,  and 
despite  a  rather  checkered  career  it  still 
exists  today.  The  last  roster  of  thU  society 
lists  over  100  hereditary  members,  descended 
from  our  French  allies  of  the  1780's,  and  the 
French  Society  sent  delegates  to  the  last 
trlennal  (Charleston.  1960) . 

The  Comte  de  S^gur  has  something  to  tell 
In  his  "MAmoires"  of  the  Interest  that  the 
new  decoration  aroused  In  France: 

"At  this  time  I  received,  like  all  the  French 
colonels  who  had  served  In  the  American 
war.  authorization  to  wear  the  decoration  of 
the  American  Association  of  Clnclnnatus. 
which  the  Illustrious  General  Washington 
sent  us.  •  •  •  This  decoration  was  a  gold 
eagle  suspended  from  a  blue  ribbon  with 
white  border;  on  one  side  Clnclnnatus  was 
depicted  leaving  his  rxistlc  hearth  to  take  up 
arms  as  a  dictator:  on  the  other  he  was 
seen  laying  down  his  sword  and  shield  and 
resuming  the  plow.  A  decoration  so  novel, 
so  republican,  shining  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  might  have 
given  much  to  think  about,  but  no  one 
bothered  about  that.  However,  evident  was 
the  Impression  produced  by  the  sight  of  this 
warrior's  palm  on  our  breasts,  and  of  attract- 
ing to  ourselves,  in  the  public  promenades, 
the  stares  of  a  crowd  of  Idlers  such  as  the 
least  novelty  attracts  and  gathers."  ' 

The  French  naval  officers  were  responsible 
for  what  Is  peiiiaps  the  most  interesting 
Washington  relic  in  existence — an  eagle  of 
the  society  executed  In  diamonds,  which  they 
presented  to  Washington.  The  general's 
widow  gave  It  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
succeeded  him  as  president  general.  It  Is 
now  the  property  of  the  general  society,  for 
whom4t  Is  held  by  three  trustees;  and  It  is 
worn  by  the  president  general  at  triennial 
meetings  and  on  other  occasions  of  state.  It 
is  worth  seeing  In  itself,  aalde  from  Its  his- 
torical Importance. 

As  the  years  passed,  and  the  original  mem- 
bers with  them.  It  was  shown  how  Idle  were 
the  fears  that  had  been  excited  by  the  hered- 
itary feature.  Some  failed  to  take  up  their 
fathers'  membership;  many  moved  away  from 
old  surroundings  to  the  new  lands  In  the 
West,  and  gradually  a  good  many  of  the  State 
societies  simply  petered  out  and  ceased  to  be. 
Only  Massachusetts,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina 
have  maintained  an  unbroken  existence.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  when  the 
centennial  of  Washington's  Inauguration  In 
1789  brought  an  Increased  Interest  In  his- 
torical studies,  the  other  7  societies  were 
reborn,  and  all  13  are  now  in  a  fioiuishlng 
condition. 

I  spoke  at  the  beginning  about  the  limited 
field  of  eligibility  for  membership.  Without 
going  Into  details,  which  would  bore  you.  and 
which  differ  slightly  in  the  different  States. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  Cincinnati 
Is  not  quite  so  exclusive  as  It  Is  often  aectised 
of  beinjg.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
Line  are  on  record,  and  the  society  has  pub- 
lished a  list  of  them,  to  the  number  of  over 
5,700. 

The  hereditary  membership  is  now  the 
largest  It  has  ever  been  since  the  first  early 
days  (over  1,600  in  1960),  which  means  that 
several  thousand  lines  have  no  representa- 
tive. A  certain  proportion  of  these  officers 
simply  dropped  out  of  sight  leaving  no  trace, 
but  It  still  remains  true  that  there  are  plenty 
of  vacancies  in  the  society's  ranks,  and  the 
society,  far  from  being  exclusive.  Is  anxious 
to  see  them  filled.  The  New  Hampshire  So- 
ciety recently  prepared  a  list  of  officers  who 
are  not  today  represented,  and  published  It 


*  MAmotrss.  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes  par  M. 
le  Comte  de  S«gur,  ParU,  1830,  Vol.  2,  pp.  4S- 
47. 


in  the  genealogical  register,  with  an  Invita- 
tion to  descendants  to  prove  their  lines  and 
claim  membership,  but  the  responses  have 
been  few.  The  rules  of  Inheritance  are  much 
like  those  for  any  other  property — a  direct 
heir  In  the  male  line  has  first  right,  but  fall- 
ing any  such,  a  female  line  or  even  a  collat- 
eral line  may  make  claim.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  division  as  there  nxlght  be 
in  settling  an  estate;  the  one  male  person 
who  can  show  he  Is  nearest  of  kin  bears  away 
the  palm  (or  In  this  case,  the  eagle). 

While  quite  a  number  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  elected  honorary 
members,  only  one  besides  Washington  has 
been  a  hereditary  member,  and  that  was  New 
Hampshire's  Franklin  Pierce.  Old  General 
Pierce,  his  father,  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  and  an  original  member 
of  the  Massachuisetu  Society.  At  his  death 
the  membership  passed  to  his  eldest  son.  and 
from  him  to  his  younger  brother  Franklin. 
There  died  recently  a  Col.  Chandler  Smith, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  an  original  member, 
but  of  course  that  can  never  happen  again. 

Two  things  more  about  membership  need 
mention.  I  have  spoken  of  State  societies; 
and  to  this  day  there  are  in  this  country 
only  the  13  societies  established  In  1783.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  hereditary  principle 
a  membership  remains  in  the  society  In 
which  It  originated,  so  that  one  normally 
belongs  where  one's  ancestor  belonged,  re- 
gardless of  one's  place  of  residence.  In  the 
case  of  New  Hampshire,  comparatively  few 
of  Its  members  are  residents  of  the  State, 
though  several  have  summer  homes  here. 
The  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks  Is  an  example 
of  one  who  belongs  to  New  Hampshire  by 
heredity,  although  he  has  always  lived  in 
Massachusetts. 

You  may  notice  that  I  keep  speaking  of 
"hereditary"  members.  Some  people  are  sur- 
prised and  even  shocked  to  learn  that  such 
an  institution  has  any  honorary  members. 
Provision  was  made  for  these,  however.  In 
the  original  Institution;  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  rights  of  succession,  "pro- 
vided always  that  the  number  of  honorary 
members  in  each  State  does  not  exceed  a 
ratio  of  four  to  one  of  the  officers  or  their 
descendants." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  type  of  member- 
ship has  always  been  much  more  sparingly 
bestowed,  and  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans have  been  proud  to  accept  It.  Including, 
as  I  have  said,  a  number  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  the  guest  of  the 
Virginia  Society  at  a  meeting  held  In  the 
pre-Revolutlonary  Rising  Sun  Tavern  in 
Frederlcksb\irg  in  1941.  when  the  eagle  of 
the  society  was  conferred  on  General  Mar- 
shall as  an  honorary  member. 

Although  New  Hampshire  is  the  only  State 
society  to  own  a  house,  the  general  society 
has  In  recent  years  acquired  a  most  Im- 
pressive home  In  the  National  Capital,  and 
this  too  has  Its  connection  with  New  Hamp- 
shire. Capt.  Larz  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  was  a  hereditary  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Society.  He  married  Isabel  Weld 
Perkins,  of  Boston  and  Contoocook.  N.H., 
whose  father.  Commodore  George  H.  Perkins, 
USN,  Is  commemorated  by  a  statute  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  House  In  Concord,  and 
they  bxiilt  a  magnificent  house — palace  Is 
really  the  proper  word  for  It — in  Washing- 
ton. D\irlng  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration Captain  Anderson  was  Minister 
to  Belgium  and  later  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
He  died  in  1937,  and  his  widow.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  expressed  wishes,  presented 
the  house  to  the  general  society.  He  had 
had  this  in  mind  when  he  built  It,  and  the 
eagle  emblem  Is  carved  In  Its  stonework  In 
several  places.  The  house  Is  lised  for  gen- 
eral headquarters  and  meetings,  and  Is  often 
Um  sosn*  ot  distinguished  gatherings  for 
which  It  Is  lant  by  the  society. 
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I  have  ranlbled  In  the  bypaths  of  history, 
mentioning  things  that  came  to  mind,  and 
perhaps  leaving  out  sotne  Important  ones. 
I  hope,  however,  that  I  have  given  you  some 
Ideas  of  the  natrtre  of  this  unique  society, 
and  have  explained  the  reason  for  Its  In- 
terest In  the  Oilman  house.  It  remains  only 
to  say  how  grateful  not  only  we.  but  suc- 
eeedlng  generations  ettotild  be  to  patriotic 
gimipe  such  as  the  New  Hampshire  Cincin- 
nati, who  tmdertake  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  some  of  the  few  historic 
houses  that  still  remain  to  vn,  and  by  their 
restoration  and  furnlshtng  help  to  make 
history  lire  again. 
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SENATOR  OOIDWATER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
name  since  Eisenhower  has  inspired  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  like  that  of 
Barry  Golbwater.  To  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Senator  Oold- 
WATEB's  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  words  like  victory  and  freedom.  In 
America  the  name  Golowatkr  has  re- 
kindled our  belief  in  "America's  national 
interest"  and  other  terms  which  some 
in  our  midst  seem  to  consider  corny. 

The  extent  to  which  Senator  Gold- 
wATXs's  phflosophy  and  views  have  been 
disseminated  can  be  understood  from  an 
October  15  editorial  by  Alice  Widener 
Which  first  appeared  la  UJS-A.  magazine. 
Miss  WMener  notes  that  "Senator  Ba«bt 
OOI3WATSR  wants  Uncle  Sam's  hand  to 
be  strong,  free,  generous  but  thrifty, 
friendly,  but  not  open  to  blackmail,  and 
holding  up  the  American  flac  as  a  symbol 
of  our  inviolate  natk)nal  sovereignty. 
What  Baskt  OoLAWATn  obviously  wants 
for  the  United  States."  the  writer  con- 
tinues, "is  protection  of  cnxr  own  best 
Interests  and  the  offering  of  hope  to  en- 
slaved people." 

Although  Miss  Widener  takes  strong 
exoeption  with  the  thesis  of  a  New  York 
Times  editorial,  her  article  nevertheless 
presents  an  important  Insight  into  the 
Gk>urwAm  image  abroad. 

I  a^  imanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pria^  in  the  Rccoaa. 
as  follows:  j 

Oot»WATm  Am  Oca  If  Arroitia,  TuTsaiars 
(By  Alice  Widener.  puhllaher.  USA.  ma<»- 
olne) 
New  Toax  Cirr.— Jamae  Rsston.  New  York 
Times  bureau  chief  1b  WaahingtoA.  DX:^ 
recognised  as  a  Xact  in  his  ooiuma  of  Octo- 
ber 8  that  Senator  fiAasT  Ck>u>w*TXB  has  be- 
come the  Axnerlcan  presidential  candidate 
for  1964  most  dedicated  to  snuliifi  and  pro- 
tecting our  country's  own  national  Interests 
first.  Thereaf Ur,  Mr.  Reeton  made  the  most 
outrageously  prejxidloed  statement  against 
Senator  Oou>waxzx  that  has  so  far  apposrod 
in  a  major  newspaper. 

After  ooncading  "Bawit  Bxaksa  tikem 
think."  Mr.  Reston  went  on  to  state,  "He  is 
almost  the  only  thing  all  the  allies,  all  the 
enemies,  and  aM  ttie  uevtials  agree  on :  they 
don't  want  him." 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  sjwak  for  all  our 
alllee,  all  our  emmtas,  and  all  the  alleged 
"neutrals."  All  I  can  «o  Is  to  raport  talth- 
folty  <m  what  X  read  and  heai«l  ta  Ixmdac, 
Brussels,  MUan,  Turin.  Some.  KATX)  Haad- 
quarters  at  Naples,  and  Madrid  during  May- 
June-July  IO«a.  And  ta  Mttdrtd  I  was  the 
only  American  |euzmallst  at  an  IntemeUonal 
Information  conference  attended  by  out- 
standing representatives  from  33  nations  In 
Europe,   Asia,   Africa,   and    Latin    America. 


Moreover,  T  feel  compelled  to  explain  In  all 
due  modesty  tb&t  while  abroad  I  tmn  read 
a  great  deal  of  what  people  are  writing,  and 
overhear  what  they  are  saying  in  public,  be- 
come it  happens  I  understand  and  read 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Italian. 

liast  spring  and  stimmer  In  tujupe,  I  heard 
many  people  ask  one  another  hopefully, 
"Do  you  think  OourwATra  has  a  chance?" 
and  "H  only  Goldwatcs  were  President, 
things  might  be  better."  Everywhere  I  found 
among  tntelllgent  antl -Socialists  a  very  great 
dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  as 
practiced  by  our  present  administration.  Not 
once  did  I  hear  the  name  "Secretary  Rusk" 
He  seemed  to  be  the  man  who  wasn't  there. 
But  I  often  heard  critical  mention  of  the 
names  "Arthur  Schleslnger"  and  "Jerome 
Wlesner"  and  "Walt  Rostow."  Also  1  heard 
much  criticism  of  "Mr.  McNamara"  and  "Mr. 
Bundy"  and  "Mr.  Bohlen."  The  main  ac- 
ousatloiw  against  the  administration  were 
"Tbtj  are  trytng  to  create  Socialist  govern- 
ments everywhere":  and  "They  are  endan- 
gering the  advanced  nations'  prosperity  by 
their  extravagance  and  Utopian  schemes 
undermining  the  UJS.  dollar." 

James  Reston,  a  "liberal"  Democrat  and 
partisan  columnist  openly  backing  one  ma)or 
polltlcai  party  In  oiir  country,  writes  as  if  all 
worthwhile  foreignere  also  were  fellow  par- 
tisans sharing  his  own  Ideology.  They  are 
not.  But  pretense  tbat  they  «u^  so  left-of- 
oenter  Is  the  main  intellectual  misdeed  of  our 
"liberals"  and  is  largely  responsible  for  otff 
Nation's  major  defeats  In  foreign  policy. 

Throughout  the  world  there  are  bHlliant, 
honorable  men  and  women  holding  execu- 
tive positions  in  government  and  aU  other 
fields  who  are  goodhearted  conservatives, 
wishing  to  preserve  the  best  historical  tradi- 
tions of  human  society  and  believing  that 
charity  begins  at  home  through  protectloa 
of  their  own  country's  Individual  best  Inter- 
ests. Moreover,  these  men  and  women  be- 
lieve that  patriotic  nationalism  such  as 
Senator  Ooldwatxk  professes  Is  the  sound- 
est basis  for  promotion  of  peaceful  Inter- 
national relations  among  nations. 

Scornfully,  James  Reston  coined  the 
smart  aleck  adjective  'T>e  Oaulledwater"  and 
charged  that  the  more  French  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Maurice  Couve  de  MmrvUle  "argues 
against  Kennedy,  the  more  ammunition  he 
providee  for  Ooldwatie." 

What  kind  of  ammunition  Is  M.  de  Mur- 
vllle  passing  out?  Not  potshots  at  our  coun- 
try, but  telling  argxunents  against  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  "grand  design"  for 
accommodation  with  Khrushchev,  for  neu- 
tralization of  West  Europe,  for  agreement  to 
the  permanent  capttvtty  of  East  Europe,  and 
for  cutting  down  VS.  military  superiority  to 
effect  a  balance  of  power  between  our  great 
NaOon  and  a  near-bankrupt  hungry  Russia 
ruled  by  a  cruel  Red  dictatorship  bent  on 
world  domination. 

•nie  ammunition  twed  by  De  MurvHle  was 
taken  from  the  arsenal  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
great  moral  stronghtrtd  In  a  France  which  he 
miraculously  rescued  In  1958  from  polltlcai, 
social,  and  economic  chaos  resulting  frotn 
years  of  inefficient,  corrupt  Socialist  govsra- 
msnts.  De  MurvUle  drew  heavily  in  his 
recant  talks  with  President  Kennedy  on  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  speech  at  Lyons  on  Hrptomhrr 
29.     In  It.  De  Gaulle  sald: 

"Though  we  see  in  the  United  Nations 
Organisation  a  useful  fonun  *  *  *  we 
would  not  agree  to  Its  building  ItseU  up  Into 
a  sort  of  supostate  which  would  try  to  im- 
pose on  us  anything  whatsoever  that  coa- 
cerns  us. 

"Thoxi^  we  oonslder  tbe  AOantlc  Alllatkoa 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  we  reject  tor  our- 
selves in  Its  organization  any  system  that 
would  deprive  us  of  the  disposition  of  our 
forces  and  the  responsibility  for  our  defense." 
De  Gaulle  also  hoped  that  n-ance  would 
offer  to  all  kinds  of  nations  a  good  example 
and    "a    consolation,"    and    he    asked,   *Tn 


fcirope,  bow  many  of  those  now  bent  under 
ttM  torcAgn  yata  of  the  BovieU  draw  aeccM 
hope  from  tWet" 

What  Banrr  OoLvwafTB  obviouBly  wants 
tar  the  United  States  is  protecUoa  of  our 
own  best  interests  and  the  offering  of  hope 
to  enslaved  people  through  our  good  example 
and  effective  consolation. 

James  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
■■■srted,  "Baext  Is  the  bogeyman  of  almost 
all  ambassadors  in  ttie  capital;  the  hard  man 
on  foreign  aid.  the  Russians,  Uis  test  baa. 
and  Castro." 

Mr.  Reston  chose  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  ambassadors  are  sent  to  Washington 
with  hat  in  hand  for  VS.  GovemmeDt  hand- 
onts,  and  are  instructed  not  to  Ute  the  hand 
that  teetts  them  VA.  taxpayers'  earnings. 
even  though  that  hand  may  eventually  be 
crippled  from  overextendlng  giveaways  and 
overmeddllng  In  other  nations*  Internal 
affairs.  Mr.  Reston  also  omits  mention  of 
the  fact  that  only  three  of  aU  ambassadors  in 
Washington  represent  nations  with  nuclear 
power. 

Senator  Bakkt  Goldwateh  wants  Uncle 
Sam's  hand  to  be  strong,  free,  generoiis  but 
thrifty,  friendly  but  not  open  to  blackmail, 
and  holding  up  the  American  flag  as  symbol 
of  our  inviolate  national  sovereignty.  If  that 
makes  him  a  bogeyman  and  an  American  un- 
wanted by  all  our  alUes  and  enemies,  and  by 
aU  neutrals  (how  can  a  true  neutral  be 
against  anyone? ) ,  then  we  Americans  might 
as  weU  drop  dead'^now  and  not  wait  far  our 
Nation  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  tbe  earth. 


BETANCOURT  OP  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent column  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  analyzing  the 
challenge  to  constitutional  government 
in  Venezuda.  and  describing  President 
Betencoarfs  vigorous  and  courageous 
response  to  It.  Despite  an  organized  as- 
sault by  terrorists  on  the  left  and  pe- 
riodic pressure  from  dissident  reaction- 
aries on  the  rls^ht.  Betancourt  has  per- 
severed in  his  determination  to  bring 
social  and  ec(momic  tMx>gres8  to  Vene- 
zuela witiiin  the  framework  of  f i«e  dem- 
ocratic coQstitational  govmiraent.  He 
is  detennined  to  be  the  flrst  Veneroelan 
President  to  serve  out  his  full  5-year 
term,  and  he  Is  going  to  succeed  In  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  several 
times  that  the  Government  of  Ymcmcla 
must  receive  our  priority  avvport  ia  this 
hemisphere.  We  caimot  permit  tt  to  be 
tovpled  either  by  the  violent  attacks  of 
the  left  or  by  the  plotting  of  any  generals 
on  the  right.  In  the  Hght  of  recent 
events  In  llie  Caribbean,  our  Govern- 
ment must  leave  no  one  in  doubt  that 
Venezuela  enjoys  top  priori^  for  sup- 
port, that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  give  it  all  poasible  aadstance. 
This  shonkl  be  well  underatood  by  any 
military  plotters  on  the  right  who  might 
be  tempted  to  emtflate  their  coHeaguea 
in  certain  other  countiles.  It  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  large  majority  of  the  military 
In  Venezuela  that  they  have  continued 
to  siipport  the  constituUonal  government 
of  President  Betaaoourt.  This  cboukl 
be  a  in— on  to  be  fottowed  by  other  mill. 
taxy  ffitnva  In  tids  hepitaphere. 

Mr.  FtesMent,  as  we  more  to  debate 
en  the  foreign  aid  Wn  In  the  Senate  next 
week.  I  believe  my  c6neagae8  iftiouUI  take 
notice  of  the  accompUshxnents  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt 's  government  under  the 
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AlHMire  for  Procreas  m  ba  ne«n  the 
oomplefckm  of  hia  tcnn.  Venouela  Is  one 
countrj  which  has  preserred  eonstltu- 
tloiud  Kovermnent  and  has  mored  ahead 
to  Implement  the  social  and  eeonomle 
ref OTms  called  for  under  the  Alliance  for 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmota  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Novak  to  which  I  earlier  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscobo. 

I  also  ask  \manlmoiis  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 17.  lOM.  enUtled  "Betaneourt  Calls 
Social  RefBhn  Key  to  Red  Defeat."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoso. 

There  beln«r  no  objection,  the  column 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Ricoao.  as  follows : 
(From  ttw  Wuhlngton  Pcwt,  Oct.  31.  IMS] 
Bvmroou  bt's  8ubvtva& 
(By  Rowland  Sraiu  and  Robert  Norak) 
Camacab. — Thougli     giinabota     bUU     echo 
through  the  streeta  of  Caracaa  each  night, 
Veneauela's    Prealdent   Romulo    Betaneourt 
haa  In  fact  won  hla  war  ot  sxirylval  against 
the  Communlata— a  Tlctory  that  drlvea  home 
two  leaeona  for  lAtln  America. 

First,  there  U  no  substitute  for  physical 
repreasloa  in  subduing  armed  Communist  in- 
surgents. Social  reform,  exhortation,  and 
demoeratle  tactics  are  not  enotigh.  Betan- 
eourt began  to  contain  Conuniinlst  terrorism 
only  a  weeks  ago  when  he  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Communist  congressmen  and  dispatched 
the  army  into  the  streets  to  track  down  ter- 
rorists. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  this  kind 
of  antl-Communlst  crackdown  need  not  be 
the  excuse  for  a  military  takeover  and  sus- 
penaioo  of  elvU  liberties.  Betaneourt  has 
shown  that  a  left-of-center  reformist  can 
rough  up  the  Communists.  What  makes  this 
perfonnance  the  more  remarkable  is  that  it 
hasnt  Interfered  with  a  Tlgorous  seven-man 
race  for  the  presidency  (Betaneourt  cannot 
siieeeed  himself ) . 

Actually,  the  goal  of  Oommunlst  terrorists 
in  recent  months  has  been  prevention  of  the 
December  1  election  by  provoking  a  rlghtwlng 
military  ooup.  Industrialiaed  and  urbaniaed 
Veneaoela  today  la  no  banana  republic,  where 
10  generals  can  oust  a  government  in  10 
minutes.  An  attempted  coup  iiere  might  pro- 
duce another  Spanish  civil  war  with  Commu- 
nists as  part  of  a  popular  front. 

That's  predaely  what  the  Commimlsts 
want,  and  so  they  concentrated  all  summer 
on  terrorlBlng  the  army.  They  raided  army 
barracks,  burglarised  officers'  homes,  even 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  Defense  Minis- 
ter at  the  Air  Force's  skyscraper  headquar- 
ters in  the  heart  of  downtown  Caracaa. 

This  led  to  demands  last  month  from  one 
group  of  officers  for  tougher  treatment  of 
Communists.  But  Betaneourt  stubbornly 
insisted  on  working  within  the  framework 
of  constitutional  democracy. 

After  a  poll  of  army  ttarraeks  around  the 
country  showed  most  officers  loyal  to  him,  the 
President  refused  to  grant  the  demands. 

But  on  September  29,  Communist  provo- 
catlona  hit  a  new  low.  Bed  gunmen  ahocked 
the  country  by  murdering  five  members  of 
the  NaUonal  Guard  (an  eUte  force,  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  Canadian  lioxinties)  on  an 
excursion  train. 

Whether  the  military  then  forced  Betan- 
eourt's  crackdown  or  whether  the  President 
aeted  on  his  own  is  i^oulemlc.  Probably  it 
was  a  combination  of  the  two.  Hm  generals 
no  longer  would  tolerate  haU  measures,  but 
Betanco\ut  himself  was  so  incensed  by  the 
train  massacre  that  he  was  determined  to 
act.  At  any  rate,  his  action  removed  the 
danger  of  an  army  ooup. 
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This  eUmsK  was  another  in  a  long  string 
oi  Oommtulst  failures.  Attempts  at  outright 
insurreetion  by  Communist-infested  marine 
detachments,  sssssrtnstlou  of  Betaneourt. 
sabotage  of  vital  oU  production,  giierrllla  ac- 
tivity in  the  Falcon  Mountains— all  have 
flopped. 

But  communism's  real  failure  here  is  its 
inability  to  win  men's  minds  In  a  poverty 
pocked  land,  theoretically  vulnerable  to  Red 
doctrine.  It  has  been  2  years  since  the  Com- 
munists attempted  a  street  rally.  Nor  have 
there  been  any  demonstrations  against  the 
present  crackdown.  On  the  contrary,  tired 
of  being  kept  awake  by  terrorists'  machine- 
gun  fire  every  night.  Caracas  realdents  wel- 
come a  get-tough  antl-Communlst  policy. 

In  truth,  communism  has  no  real  mass 
movement  today  In  Venesuela.  its  principal 
South  American  target.  Communists  have 
no  following  of  substance  In  the  labor  move- 
ment or  even  the  hideous  alums  of  Caracas. 
Instead  of  aiding  Communist  guerrillas  In 
the  hills,  the  peasantry  turns  them  In  to 
the  authcx-ltles. 

What's  causing  aU  the  trouble  U  a  small 
(probably  leas  than  a  thousand)  band  of 
young,  middle-class  Caracas  Intellectxials, 
many  of  them  students.  Nobody  beUeves 
these  well-armed,  fanatical  terrorists  will 
be  wiped  out  any  time  soon.  Betanoourt's 
successor  will  have  his  hands  full. 

Yet,  it  will  be  an  Impressive  feat  In  it- 
self if  Betaneourt  becomes  the  ftrst  Vene- 
suelan  President  ever  to  complete  his  con- 
stitutional term  of  office,  as  now  seems  prob- 
able. It  excuses  obvious  shortcomings  by 
Betanoourt's  government  In  attacking  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  When  some- 
body's trying  to  bum  the  hoiise  down,  it's 
not  easy  to  Ox  the  roof. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  17,  1063) 

BrrAMOomr   Caixs  Socxai.  Rxroaic  Krr   to 

Ran  Dkfsat 

Caxacas,  VxHxauxLA.  October  18. — Romulo 
Betaneourt  Jabbed  his  desk  with  his  stubby 
forefinger  and  spoke  in  bursts  of  urgent, 
forceful  Spanish. 

"The  Communist  threat  in  Latin  America 
is  real,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  only  re- 
pressive measures  against  Conununlsts  are 
sufficient. "  the  Veneauelan  President  said  in 
an  interview.  "We  must  combat  poverty, 
poor  distribution  of  wealth  and  anUquated 
structures  of  Latin-American  economies." 

"The  effort  in  this  decade  to  face  these 
I»x>blems  Is  decisive." 

He  stopped,  clinched  bomb-scarred  hands 
together  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

"The  experience  of  Venezuela  demonstrates 
it  can  be  done,"  he  added. 

At  55  years  of  sge  Dr.  Betaneourt  has  run 
a  democratic  Government  in  Venesuela  for 
4^  yters.  To  keep  It  going  he  has  fought 
Communists  and  rlghtwlng  terrorists  alike. 
He  has  built  schools,  homes  and  hospitals, 
and  has  introduced  land  reforms.  He  has 
started  to  clean  up  massive  city  slums  and  to 
diversify  Industry  and  agriculture. 

SnUOOU  TO  OOMILMUS 

Nearing  the  end  of  his  elected  5- year  term. 
President  Betaneourt  is  convinced  that  Vene- 
auela's  achievements  prove  that  battles  with 
communism  and  rightist  dictatorships  In  the 
hemisphere  can  be  won.  But  he  recognizes 
that  the  struggle  is  still  far  frtwa  oytx  in 
Venezuela  and  elsewhere. 

Better  than  moet.  Dr.  Betaneourt  f!*n  ap- 
preciate the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  for  he 
has  been  both  ruler  and  revolutionary. 

A  stocky,  dynamic  man  who  speaks  insist- 
ently and  gestures  frequently,  he  has  a  repu- 
tation for  courage,  honesty,  Idealism  and  a 
wily  sense  of  politics.  His  greatest  voter 
strength  has  been  among  back-country  peas- 
ants and  labor  elements.  His  greatest  weak- 
ness Is  said  to  be  In  administrative  ability, 
but  be  has  some  able  administrators  under 


The  red  scars  oo  his  hands  came  from 
burns  he  received  In  a  1060  bomb  attack  that 
nearly  killed  him.  The  attack  was  the  work 
of  rlghtwlng  terrorists,  backsd  by  the  Trujlllo 
dlctatorahlp  then  ruling  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

In  the  streets  of  Caracas  a  Communist 
terror  campaign  that  has  gripped  the  naUon 
for  3  years  continues.  Troops  guard  stra- 
tegic buildings  and  seal  off  some  old  sec- 
Uons  of  the  city.  Heavily  armed  policemen 
patrol  the  business  district  in  i>alrs. 

Dr.  Betaneourt  expressed  confidence  that, 
despite  the  terrorism,  national  elections 
would  be  held  on  schedule  December  1  and 
a  new  government  would  take  office  In  March. 
Discussing  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  he 
said  he  favored  greater  partldpaUon  by 
Latin -American  goyernments. 

Following  are  key  questions  and  answers 
in  the  Interview: 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  success  In 
carrying  through  the  December  1  elections 
and  Installing  a  new  government  wlU  be  a 
decisive  defeat  for  the  Communist  terror 
campaign?  Or  do  you  foresee  a  long  struggle? 
Answer.  The  fact  that  oa  out  of  every  100 
persons  have  registered  voluntarily  Indicates 
the  will  of  the  Venezuelans  to  go  through 
with  the  elections.  Hundreds  of  pubUc  gath- 
erings are  held  dally  by  the  presidential 
candidates.  There  are  speeches  over  the 
radio  and  television.  In  none  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  there  interference  by  the  Gorera- 
ment. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  question  is  whether 
terrorism  will  continue  in  Venezuela.  This 
terrorist  campaign  is  not  only  in  Venezuela 
but  also  in  Colombia  and.  sporadically,  in 
other  plaoee  In  Latin  America.  This  cam- 
paign is  very  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  the  survival  of  the 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro. 

It  is  from  Cuba  that  this  terrorist  cam- 
paign is  stimulated  and  guided  against  the 
democratic  governments  of  America. 

Question.  How  much  popular  support  do 
the  Communists  have?  Is  it  declining  or 
growing? 

Answer.  The  arrest*  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Communist  Party  have  aroused  no  reper- 
ousaions  of  protest  among  the  people.  This 
confirms  the  position  of  my  government 
that  the  Communist  Party  has  been  reduced 
In  Venezuela  to  small  terrorist  bands  with  no 
popular  backing,  no  support  within  the 
movements  of  workers  or  peasants. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  Commu- 
nis>  threat  to  the  hemisphere  is  a  serious 
one?    In  what  ways  is  it  most  serious? 

Answer.  The  Commiuiist  Uu*eat  is  real,  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  only  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  Cocnmunlsts  are  sufficient. 
We  must  combat  the  poverty,  the  poor  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  the  anUquated  structures 
of  Latin-American  economies,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  land. 

If  the  Communists  have  been  so  hosrtlle  to 
my  regime.  It  is  not  only  for  international 
reasons  but  also  because  we  are  carrying  out 
the  type  of  social  action  that  strips  the  Com- 
munists of  support  and  followers. 

Labor-management  relations  are  regulated 
by  collective  contracts  that  permit  the  work- 
ers to  obtain  stable  salaries.  Continuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  absorb  unemploy- 
ment. The  Oovernment  Is  aggressively  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  housing. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  REPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  WILDLIPE  RESULT- 
INO  PROM  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  AND  THE  PERTINENCE 
OP  FINDIN08  TO  THE  PROPOSED 
DAM  AT  RAMPART  ON  THE  YUKON 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  issued  a  press  re- 
lease last  week  of  great  interest  to  those 
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of  us  concerned  with  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  protection  of  wild- 
life. 

It  has  been  found,  after  years  of  ex- 
perience with  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  extensive  resource  develop- 
ment projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  the  great  reservoirs,  canals,  and 
related  facilities  built  to  conserve  water 
resources  and  incidental  to  dam  con- 
struction have  resulted  In  an  unexpected 
increase  in  wildlife  resources.  The  Bu- 
reau reports  that  "waterfowl,  upland 
game  birds,  and  other  game  are  thriving 
in  increasing  numbers"  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  Upper 
Colorado  and  Bonneville  Basin,  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  and  Arkansas  River  Ba- 
sins and  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  In  all 
these  aieas  there  have  been  impressive 
water  conservation  projects  that  have 
expanded  water  acreage,  improved 
weather  conditions  In  northern  breeding 
grounds  and  generally  provided  an  en- 
hanced environment  for  wildfowl. 

The  Bureau  reports  the  enrichment  of 
these  areas  for  wildlife,  as  a  result  of  its 
development,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  game  management  projects, 
taking  advantage  of  the  improved  land 
areas,  means  more  sport  for  hunters — in- 
creased bag  limits,  extended  seasons  and 
an  expanding  supply  of  game. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion calls  si>ecial  attention  to  Lake  Pow- 
ell, the  partly  filled  reserrolr  now  be- 
ing created  behind  Olen  Canyon  Dam 
In  northern  Arizona.  There  will  be 
hunting  here  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Further,  the  construction  of  Lake  Pow- 
ell makes  accessible  by  boat  the  wilder- 
ness of  southeastern  Utah  previously  too 
remote  to  enjoy. 

This  good  news  for  lovers  of  wildlife 
is  of  special  Importance  Just  now  that 
interest  in  the  Great  Rampart  Dam  on 
the  Yukon  River  In  Alaska  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  Rampart  project,  which 
would  provide  the  free  world  with  its 
most  powerful  source  of  hydroelectric- 
ity,  takes  on  new  significance  as  a  poten- 
tial conservation  achievement.  We  Who 
have  been  urging  consLructlon  of  Ram- 
part for  the  last  sevextU  years  have  al- 
ways known  it  is  fully  justified  as  a 
water  conseiration  project.  Here,  at  the 
only  site  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent where  a  hydroelectric  power  in- 
stallation can  be  built  to  match  the  enor- 
mous dams  constructed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  which  is  now  in  produc- 
tion, we  shall  harness  and  use  the  great 
waters  of  the  Yukon  now  flowing  waste- 
fully  to  the  sea.  It  will  supply  electric- 
ity at  the  lowest  cost  then  available  un- 
der the  American  flag  which  our  indus- 
tries will  require. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion now  points  the  way  to  an  euidltional 
conservation  objective  of  Rampart — the 
enhancement  of  the  environment  for 
wildlife.  The  Rampai't  area  bids  fair  to 
become  another  sportsman's  paradise, 
with  its  traverslble  reservoir — bigger 
than  Lake  Erie — that  will  not  only  im- 
prove conditions  for  producing  wildlife, 
but  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Lake  Powell, 
make  accessible  wilderness  areas  now 
Impossible  to  approach  by  any  form  of 
transportation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  of  the  Department  of  Interior  of 
October  16.  1963,  Waterfowl  and  Game 
Plentiful  in  Reclamation  Areas  Through- 
out the  West  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WATzarowL  amd  Gaicx  Plxntitttl  in  Recla- 
mation AaxAs  THKOncHouT  thx  Wkst 

Field  rep<M'ts  indicate  that  waterfowl,  up- 
land game  birds,  and  other  game  are  thriv- 
ing in  increasing  numbers  on  and  aroxmd 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  farflung  water 
conservation  projects  In  the  Western  United 
States,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
ported today. 

The  opening  of  five  new  hunting  areas 
connected  with  reclamation  projects,  and 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  many 
previously  established  areas,  forecast  good 
news  and  heavy  game  bags  for  sportsmen 
during  the  1963  hunting  season. 

Partly  filled  Lake  Powell,  which  now  makes 
the  wilderness  of  southeastern  Utah  acces- 
sible by  boat  for  120  miles  upstream  from 
Olen  Canyon  Dam,  will  be  open  to  hunting 
for  the  first  time.  Hunting  also  will  start 
on  Navajo  Reservoir  in  northern  New  Mex- 
ico, and  on  two  reservoirs  (Sherman  and 
Arcadia)  in  Nebraska.  Waterfowl  hunting 
is  expected  to  be  good  this  fall  at  a  recently 
established  State  game  management  area  on 
Altus  Reservoir,  Okia. 

In  several  established  wildlife  areas  on 
and  adjacent  to  reclamation  projects,  in- 
creasing populations  of  birds  and  other  game 
have  resulted  in  a  lengthening  of  the  hiut- 
ing  season  and  an  increase  in  bag  limits. 
Prospective  hunters  should  check  with  State 
and  local  authorities  for  information  on 
hunting  season  dates  and  regulations,  the 
Department  advised. 

Reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation attribute  the  increase  in  birds  and 
other  game  on  reclamation  project  areas  to 
three  major  factors : 

The  constantly  expanding  water  acreage 
(reservoirs,  canals,  drainage  ditches)  that 
attracts  migratory  and  resident  ducks,  geese 
and  other  waterfowl,  and  provides  drinking 
holes  for  upland  game  birds  and  other  game; 
development  of  irrigated  farmlands  which 
provide  more  feeding  areas  and  l>etter  wild- 
life habitat  and  cover;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  reclamation-connected  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  game  management  areas  which 
offer  optimum  environment  for  birds  and 
other  game.  In  the  case  of  mlgraUxy  water- 
fowl, improved  weather  conditions  on  north- 
ern breeding  grounds  was  also  a  major  factor. 

Particular  locations  where  reclamation 
projects  promise  good  opportunities  for 
pubUe  hvmtlng  during  the  1963  season 
f  oUow : 

Columbia  River  Basin;  Reservoirs  on  the 
Boise  project  (Idaho-Oregon)  provide  nest- 
ing areas  for  ducks  and  gesse,  the  most  pop- 
ular reservoirs  for  hunting  being  Lake 
Lowell  and  Black  Canyon  and  Cascade  Res- 
ervoirs. Duck  hunting  is  permitted  In  desig- 
nated sections  only  on  Lake  Lowell,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Deer  Flat  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  where  the  provision  of  nesting 
places,  cover,  and  feed  has  greatly  enhanced 
hunting  prospects  in  the  sxirrounding  areas. 

Owyhee  Reservoir  and  reservoirs  on  the 
Vale,  Baker,  and  Burnt  River  projects  (all  in 
Oregon)  attract  considerable  numbers  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  but  hunting  pressure 
has  been  light  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
lmf>oundments.  The  recently  constructed 
Bully  Creek  Reservoir,  Vale  project,  is  more 
accessible  and  should  prove  to  be  a  popular 
hunting  area  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
upland  game  birds. 

The  Rogue  River  Basin  project  (Oregon) 
is  off  the  main  flyway  for  migratory  'birds, 
but  the  reaervoirs  and  canals  on  the  project 


are  used  extensively  for  nesting  and  feeding 
areas  by  local  game  birds  and  hunting  ac- 
tivity there  is  Increasing  yearly. 

The  Taklma  Valley,  Wash.,  is  considered 
one  of  the  top  pheasant  hunting  areas  in 
the  State,  having  gained  this  position 
through  the  irrigation  development  of  nearly 
500,000  acres  on  the  Yakima  project.  The 
average  annual  pheasant  kill  in  the  Yakima 
project  area  is  approximately  120,000  birds, 
and  about  150,000  quail  are  taken  annually. 
Waterfowl  hunting  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  construction  of  Irrigation  water- 
ways and  the  resultant  drainage  canals  and 
ponds.  It  is  estimated  that  from  200,000 
to  250,000  ducks  winter  on  these  and  adjoin- 
ing areas,  and  that  about  60,000  ducks  are 
produced  annually  because  of  the  increase  of 
food,  cover,  and  open  water  brought  about 
by  irrigation  development.  About  80,000 
ducks  are  bagged  annually  on  the  Taklma 
project.  It  is  expected  that  1968  will  be  a 
better  than  average  year  for  upland  game 
birds  and  ducks. 

On  the  Columbia  Basin  project  (Washing- 
ton) hunting  prospects  have  been  improving 
yearly  since  1951,  when  irrigation  releases 
began  from  Banks  Lake.  Atmut  10,000  ir- 
rigable acres  of  land  are  added  to  the  grow-  ♦ 
ingsroject  each  year,  and  the  additional  acres 
ana  the  water  to  serve  them  continually 
provide  more  food,  cover,  and  breeding  areas 
for  waterfowl   and  other  wildlife. 

The  growth  of  fine  hunting  on  the  Colvmi- 
bla  Basin  project  is  attributable  to  several 
factors:  F^vislon  of  approximately  100 
bodies  of  water  scattered  across  the  once 
mostly  dry  region,  the  crops  grown  on  ir- 
rigated lands,  and  wildlife  management 
practices  carried  out  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  The  Washington  Department  of 
Oame  has  planted  over  2  million  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  Columbia  Basin  over  the  past 
10  years  and  makes  yearly  releases  of  about 
12,000  pheasants  and  400  to  600  chukars. 
(Impcwtatlons  of  chukars,  an  Asian  par- 
tridge began  In  the  1940'8.  and  the  birds  have 
successfully  adapted  themselves  to  many 
areas  throughout  the  West.) 

On  the  Columbia  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
near  the  center  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project,  himters  bagged  about  8,000  ducks 
last  hunting  season.  Many  local  farms  are 
cooperating  with  the  farmer-sportsmen 
program,  and  about  70,000  acres  of  project 
lands  are  open  to  hunters  under  huntlng- 
by-permlsslon  arrangements. 

California,  southern  Oregon,  and  western 
Nevada:  Some  of  the  best  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing In  California  is  found  on  four  waterfowl 
management  areas  in  the  lower  San  Joa- 
quin Valley:  Los  Banos  and  Mendota  State 
Refuges,  Merced  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  the  San  Luis  wasteway,  a  3,000-acre 
Reclamation  tract  leased  to  the  State.  Prac- 
tically all  the  water  delivered  to  these  areas 
for  the  flooding  of  waterfowl  ponds  is 
pumped  from  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
delta  by  Reclamation's  giant  pvunping  plant 
at  Tracy.  The  plant  is  a  feature  of  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

During  1962,  eight  reservoirs  in  the  region 
(including  San  Luis  wasteway  and  national 
wildlife  refugee  at  TtUe  Lake,  Lower  Klam- 
ath Lake,  and  Clear  Lake)  provided  resting, 
feeding,  or  nesting  grounds  for  ducks  and 
geese  on  7.000  acres  of  water  nirface  and 
122,000  acres  of  surrounding  lands.  During 
the  year,  hunters  took  21,500  ducks  and 
13,400  geese. 

Pheasants  are  the  moet  Important  upland 
game  bird  on  irrigated  lands  in  the  region, 
with  the  provision  of  Reclamation  water 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
habitat  of  these  highly  prized  birds,  partic- 
ularly on  the  Central  Valley  project,  the 
Klamath  project  in  Oregon-California,  and 
on  the  Newlands  and  Humboldt  projects  In 
Nevada.  California  himters  took  724,000 
pheasants  during  the  1902  season,  and  flsh 
and  game  ofBcials  In  both  California   and 
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IfovMlJi   e^wct   IncreaaM   In   the    pheMant 
popiiUtlon  for  th«  1983  hunting  aeason. 

XiOwr  Colorado  Rivet  Badn:  On  Lake 
Uaatf  and  adjacent  anaa  behind  Hoover  Dam, 
wattrfowl  bunting  U  largely  confined  to  the 
OTMrton  WtldUfe  Managment  Area  and  the 
VlrgUi  Arm  at  the  lake.  The  acreage  in  Im- 
provad  {bedlng  grounda  for  wildlife  baa  been 
increaaad  during  the  past  year,  which  should 
result  tn  greater  niunbers  of  pheaaanta, 
ducka.  Oambel  quail,  and  geeae.  Last  season 
phMsants  led  the  list  of  game  birds  killed 
In  the  area,  with  540  being  bagged. 

Along  the  lower  Ck>lorado  River,  Increasing 
numbers  of  Canada  geeee  have  been  noted  on 
the  Bill  Williams  Arm.  These  birds  are  also 
foimd  In  the  Topock  Swamp  WlldliXe  Man- 
agement Area  and  the  Havasu  Lake  and  Im- 
perial National  WUdlUe  Refugee.  Additional 
Acreages  planted  to  Bermuda  grass,  barley. 
alfalfa,  and  rye  In  the  Topock  Swamp.  Jxxx- 
perlal.  and  Havasu  Lake  Refuges,  and  Cibola 
VaUey  areas  will  all  tend  to  Increase  the 
numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  migrating  to  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  during  the  hunting 
season.  In  the  Tuma  area  the  dove  popula- 
tion has  Increased  during  the  year,  e8p«clally 
in  the  Well  ton-Mohawk  VaUey. 

Upper  Colorado  and  Bonneville  Basin: 
ParUy  filled  Lake  Powell,  behind  Qlen 
Canyon  Dam  In  northern  Arizona,  will  be 
open  to  hunting  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
as  will  the  New  Mexico  portion  of  Navajo 
Reservoir.  No  Infcomatlon  is  available  yet 
on  the  effects  Lake  Powell  will  have  on  popu- 
lations of  ducks,  geese,  or  other  game  birds. 
Hunting  prospects  are  cozuidered  very  good 
in  the  Navajo  Reservoir  area.  Creation  of 
this  new  lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico.  Is  expected  greatly 
to  Improve  waterfowl  hxintlng  In  the  area. 
Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  developing 
a  waterfowl  management  area  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  reservoir  near  the  Colorado  State 
line.  No  hxuting  is  to  be  permitted  this  ye«tf 
on  the  new  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  in 
northern  Utah  and  southern  Wyoming. 
-  In  Colorado,  newly  formed  reeervolrs  on 
the  Paonla,  Smith  Fork,  and  CoUbran  proj- 
ects ar«  tised  by  migrating  birds  In  the  early 
fall,  and  about  100  ducks  are  taken  annually 
In  each  reservoir  area.  Increases  In  the  Irri- 
gated areas  on  the  Paonla  and  Smith  Tatk. 
proJecU  are  expected  to  result  in  greater 
harvest  of  upland  game  birds.  On  the  Fruit- 
growers Dam  project,  also  In  Colorado,  about 
200  ducks  are  ba^ed  annxudly.  All  the  fore- 
going are  high  altitude  reservoirs  and  freeze 
over  rather  early  in  the  season. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  water  distribu- 
tion and  drainage  systems  on  the  Sden  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  have  Increased  acreages  of 
grass  and  alfalfa,  resulting  In  Increased  pi^u- 
Utlons  of  ducks,  geese,  and  sage  grouse. 
The  season  and  bag  Umlts  for  sage  grouse 
havs  bsen  Increased. 

Dus  to  reclamation  developments.  It  Is 
•sUmatsd  that  hunting  has  been  Improved 
*>y  ••  much  as  25  percent  on  the  Hyrum  and 
Wswtop  projects.  In  northern  Utah,  and  on 
the  Preston  Bench  project  in  southeastern 
Idaho. 

Lower  Rlo  Grande  and  Arkansas  River 
Basins:  ■stablitiunent  of  the  Washita  Na- 
Uooal  Wildlife  Refuge  on  8,004  acres  In  the 
Fobs  Rssanoir  area.  Oklahoma,  should  result 
In  good  waterfowl  hunting  In  the  project 
area,  althotigh  hunting  will  not  be  aUowed 
on  the  refuge  itself.  Squally  favorable 
waterfowl  prospects  are  reported  In  the  Altus 
Reservoir  area,  also  Oklahoma.  A  State  game 
management  area  has  been  establlahed  on  a 
8,580-acre  section  of  the  upper  reservoir. 

Missouri  Blver  Basin:  The  24  reservoirs 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  «  Reclamation 
in  the  upper  Missouri  watershed,  together 
with  their  associated  irrigated  lands,  provide 
good  resting  places,  cover,  and  forage  for 
watarfowl.  upland  game  birds,  and  animals. 
A  considerable  number  of  ducka,  especially 
mallards,  winter  in  open  water  below  these 
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major  reclamation  reeervolrs:  Tiber  and 
Canyon  Ferry  (Montana).  BufTalo  Bill  (Mon- 
tana-Wyoming). Boysen  (Wyoming),  and 
Angostura  (South  Dakota). 

Montana  authorities  rep<at  that  the  Sun 
River  project  provides  "one  U.  the  bast 
pheasant  hunting  areas  in  the  State." 
Duck  and  goose  himting  in  the  area  have 
been  enhanced  by  a  State  game  management 
area  associated  with  the  project.  The  Milk 
River  project,  which  foUows  the  Milk  River 
Valley  for  some  160  road  miles,  provides 
much  of  the  hunting  potentials  for  people 
living  along  the  northern  Montana  "high- 
line." 

Reclamation  projecta  along  the  Yellow- 
stone River  (Wyoming-Montana),  with  a  to- 
tal irrigable  area  of  some  150.000  acres,  pro- 
vide excellent  habitat  for  pheasants  and 
waterfowl. 

The  Shoshone  and  Riverton  projects  con- 
tinue to  provide  excellent  pheasant  hunting 
every  year.  Development  of  a  refuge  area  at 
Ocean  Lake,  fed  by  return  flows  from  River- 
ton  project  lands,  has  Increased  the  number 
of  wild  ducks  and  geese  available  to  hunters. 

Reclanaatlon  has  about  120  acres  of  wild- 
life habitat  plantings  in  the  Heart  Butte 
ReservoU-  area.  North  Dakota,  and  these  have 
been  Instnmiental  in  providing  excellent 
pheasant  and  sharp-tailed  grouse  hunting. 

The  Angostura,  Belle  Fourche.  and  Shade- 
hill  Reservoirs.  8.  Dak.,  are  resting  areas  for 
migrating  waterfowl  and  have  helped  In- 
crease populations  of  waterfowl,  pheasants, 
and  other  upland  game. 

Reclamation's  new  Sherman  Reservoir 
and  Arcadia  Diversion  Dam.  in  Nebraska's 
high-density  upland  game  region,  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  excellent  public  hunting 
this  season. 


TO 


UNITED      STATES      ADHERES 
OECD   FILM   CODE 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.  President.   I  am 
gratified    to   note    that,    following   the 

recommendation  of  the  Joint  Labor  Man- 
agement Committee  on  Foreign  Film  Pro- 
duction of  the  American  motion  picture 
Industry,  the  United  States  has  adhered 
to  the  film  code  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment— OECD. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  in  announcing  UJ3. 
adherence  to  the  OECD  film  code, 
stated  that  this  move  would  permit 
full  U.S.  participation  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  OECD  forum  concerning 
motion  pictures  and  would  enable  U.S.  of- 
ficials to  work  more  effectively  for  fair 
competitive  conditions  for  American- 
made  films  abroad.  It  is  clearly  essen- 
tial to  restore  the  competitive  position 
of  the  UJ3.  film  industry  and  to  make  it 
as  attractive  as  possible  to  make  films  in 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcorj)  the  letter  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  George  L-P 
Weaver  informing  me  of  this  develop- 
ment and  a  Labor  Department  release 
explaining  the  significance  of  the  UJ3. 
adherence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

_    U-S.  DKraancxirr  or  Lasos, 

Ornc«  or  thx  AssxsTairr  SscBxrasT, 

Washington,  October  IS,  1983. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  jAvrra, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAa  SzMATOB  jAvrrs:  As  you  may  recall, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  seeking  measures 


to  alleviate  unemployment  problems  in  the 
American  film  Industry.  Part  of  the  diffi- 
culty, according  to  the  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  on  Foreign  Film  Produc- 
tion, stems  from  considerable  foreign  pro- 
duction by  U.S.  motion  picture  producers. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Labor-Management  Conunittee  that  if  the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  the  film  code 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  (0«CD),  American 
fllm  makers  would  have  a  greater  voice  In 
eseking  fair  competitive  conditioos  for  UB.- 
made  films  abroad.  Therefore,  as  one  step 
to  take  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  the 
United  SUtes  will  adhere  to  the  OECD  films 
provisions.  I  expect  to  announce  this  fact 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  In  HoUywood  on  Wednes- 
day. October  18.  The  attached  press  release. 
which  will  be  Issued  at  that  meeting,  ex- 
plains In  detail  the  significance  of  our  OECD 
film  code  adherence. 

I  thought  you  would  find  this  information 
useful.  , 

Sincerely  yours, 

GCOKGK  L-P  WXAVn, 

Assistant  Secretarjf,  International  Affairt. 

Labob  Sksstabt  Wnm  Ajnrotmcxs  UB.  Ao- 
HnxNcz  TO  OECD  Fn,>t  Coos  PaovisiOHs 
In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  In- 
ternational questions  of  governmental  policy 
affecting  trade  and  emplojrment  In  the  mo- 
tion picture  Industry,  the  United  SUtes 
has  established  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD) ,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
announced  today. 

The  administration  took  this  step  by  no- 
tifying the  OBCD  at  its  headquarters  In 
Parts  that  the  United  SUtes  was  adhering 
to  the  organiaaUon's  code  of  rules  for  In- 
ternaUonal  trade  and  financial  transactions 
Involving  motion  picture  films. 

A  Joint  Labor-Management  Committee  on 
Foreign  Fllm  Production  of  the  American 
motion  plctxire  Industry  had  petitioned  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz  earlier  this  year  to  help  In  re- 
ducing the  Industry's  unemployment.  One 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee was  that  the  U.S.  adhere  to  the  OECD 
film  code. 

The  Joint  committee  attrtbutss  much  of 
the  Industry's  unemployment  to  foreign 
production  by  UjB.  motion  picture  producers. 
Subsidies  provided  by  cerUln  European  gov- 
ernments help  to  make  It  attracUve  for  U3. 
filmmakers  to  produce  films  within  their 
countries. 

Adherence  to  the  OECD  fllm  code.  Sec- 
retary Wlru  explained,  would  permit  fuU 
U.S.  participation  In  the  proceedings  of  this 
OECD  forum  concerning  motion  pictxuvs. 
In  this  way  U.S.  oflJcials  may  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  fair  oompeUtlve  conditions  for 
American-made  films  abroad. 

The  OBCD's  regular  oonsuiutlons  on  trade 
poUcy  and  llberallaatlon  of  restrictions  on 
international  financial  transacUons  provide 
opportuniUes  for  frank  dlscxxssions  among 
offlclals  of  member  nations  about  the  prob- 
lems they  share.  The  OECD  holds  periodic 
meetings  of  motion  picture  experts  to  give 
effect  to  iU  program  of  liberali«atlon. 

The  OECD's  rules  on  films  constitute  an 
annex  to  the  Code  of  Liberalization  of  Cur- 
rent Invlalble  Operations.  The  OECD  code 
seU  forth  obligations  to  remove  restrictions 
from  cxirrent  internatlonai  transactions  and 
payments.  The  United  SUtes  adhered  to 
the  main  body  of  the  code  tn  l»fll.  Article 
2  of  the  annex  of  the  oode  provides  that 
production  subeidies  for  full-length  feature 
films  "should  be  abolished  to  the  extent 
that  they  significantly  distort  International 
competition  in  export  markets." 

The  terms  of  accession  to  the  OKCD  wlU 
Involve  no  change  in  American  laws  or  regu- 
lations affecting  the  use  of  Imported  films. 
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nor  wlU  they  affect  the  treatment  to  which 
American  films  are  entitled  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

Member  countries  of  the  20-nation  OECD 
Include  the  United  States,  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  and  Canada.  Japan's 
accession  Is  expected  soon.  The  member- 
Blilp  thus  Includes  almost  all  of  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  motion  plctxu-es. 

Labor  and  management  representatives 
of  the  American  motion  picture  industry 
have  held  a  serlee  of  meetings  this  year  with 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  George  L-P 
Weaver  whom  Secretary  Wlrtz  had  asked  to 
find  ways  for  easing  the  industry's  unem- 
ployment problems.  Mr.  Weaver,  in  turn, 
has  brought  In  represenUtlves  of  the  De-' 
partments  of  SUte,  Commerce  and  Treas- 
ury. 

"The  American  motion  plctiire  industry 
should  benefit  by  oiu-  country's  adherence 
to  the  OBCD's  provision  on  films,"  Secretary 
Wirte  said.  "We  wUl  continue  our  efforU 
on   behalf  of  the   indiistry." 

U.S.  Depabticxnt  or  Labok, 
OrncE  or  the  Assistant  Secritakt, 

Washington,  October  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  j  I 

VS.  Senate,  II 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Javtts:   As  you  may  recall, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  seeking  measures 
to  alleviate  imemployment  problems  in  the 
American    fllm    Industry.     Part   of    the    dlf- 
flculty.  according  to  the  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
»   ment  Committee  on  Foreign   Film   Produc- 
tion,  stems  from   considerable   foreign   pro- 
ducUon   by  U.S.   motion  picture  producers. 
It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Labor-Management   Committee    that   if   the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  the  film  code 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion   and    Development    (OECD),    American 
filmmakers  would   have   a   greater  voice  In 
seeking  fair  compeUtive  ccmdltlons  for  UJ3.- 
made  films  abroad.     Therefore,  as  one  step 
to   take   in   dealing   with    this   problem,   the 
United  SUtes  will  adhere  to  the  OECD  Alms 
provisions.     I  expect  to  announce  this  fact 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  In  Hollywood  on  Wednes- 
day, October  16.     The  attached  press  release, 
which  WlU  be  issued  at  that  meeting,  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  significance  of  our  OECD 
film  code  adherence. 

I  thought  you  would  find  this  Information 
useful.  1 1 

Sincerely  yours,  1 1 

GeOEGX  L-P  WtAVXK, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Interrftional  Affairs. 


man  as  national   commander  of  the  great 
American  Legion. 

Dan  Foley  has  the  desirable  qualifications 
as  appealed  for  by  Robert  W.  Service  in  his 
poem  which  I  have  changed  somewhat  for 
the  occasion : 

"Give  Us  a  man  with  the  strength  of  a  giant 
A  man  with  the  scorn  of  the  stars  and  a 

a  heart  defiant 
Knowledge     and    wisdom    for    our    cause 

uniting 
A  song  on  his  lips  as  his  sword  Is  smiting 
That  the  flag  by  his  strength  will  be  served 

for  wrong's  quick  righting 
Death  In  our  boote  for  some  might  be — 
But  always  flghtlng,  fighUng." 
You   have   such   a   man:    congratulations 
Dan  Foley.    I'm  glad  to  know  you  and  that 
you  are  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  fitting  tribute 
from  a  distinguished  American  soldier 
and  one  that  every  friend  of  Dan  Foley 
deeply  appreciates. 


ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  HUGHES 
OF  NEW  JERSEY  BEFORE  RE- 
GIONAL PLAN  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  15  Gov.  Richard 
J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  an 
outstanding  address  to  the  18th  annual 
conference  of  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation on  the  importance  of  govern- 
mental coordination  and  action  at  all 
levels  to  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
that  will  make  our  metropolitan  areas 
good  places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  provided  outstanding 
leadership  as  Governor  of  the  most 
heavily  urbanized  State  in  the  Nation 
in  helping  meet  city  and  suburban  prob- 
lems and  in  encouraging  regional  plan- 
ning and  cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Hughes'  address  be  in- 
cluded m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RzMAEKS  or  Gov.  Richabo  J.  HuGHxs  TO  18th 
Annual  Rxoionai,  Plan  Confebence,  New 
YOBK.  N.Y..  OCTOBKB  16,   1963 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  LEGION 
COMMANDER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  12.  1963,  the  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Legion,  Daniel  F. 
Foley,  came  home  to  Minnesota  after 
his  election  as  national  commander  by 
that  great  organization  of  veterans. 

At  the  homecoming  ceremony  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  Lt.  Gen.  John  W 
O'Daniel.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  made  a 
stirring  speech,  part  of  which  I  would  like 
to  quote  because  of  its  aptness  and  senti- 
ment concerning  my  very  dear  friend 
Commander  Foley. 

General  O'Daniel  said: 

What  I  know  of  Dan  Foley  as  a  soldier,  as 
an  active  member  of  his  commvmlty,  as  head 
of  a  flne  family,  of  his  parUclpatlon  In  work 
for  the  SUte  of  MinneaoU,  his  honesty  and 
Integrity.  Indicates  that  you  of  the  Legion 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  chooeing  a  real 


As  one  who  has  followed  and  admired  the 
work  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  Most  of  you  are  aware  of  my  strong 
advocacy  of  regional  planning  and  coopera- 
tion as  an  eminently  sensible  way  to  ap- 
proach the  many  Interrelated  problems  of 
our  urban  civUlzatlon. 

WhUe  experience  has  Indicated  that  the 
public  and,  indeed,  many  public  officials, 
continue  to  be  skeptical  when  we  "experte" 
try  to  tell  them  what  Is  best  for  them,  I  re- 
main an  optimistic  believer  In  the  ultimate 
good  sense  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  I 
share  with  the  members  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
abUlty  of  people  to  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions when  they  are  presented  with  the  facte 
and  the  alternative  approaches  to  public 
problems. 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  theme  of  this  conference  Is  a  re- 
flection of  your  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  pub- 
lic education  and  your  awareness  that  broad 
pubUc  support  U  necessary  if  we  are  to  make 
any  jx^jgress  In  implementing  those  plans 
and  programs  designed  to  make  this  metro- 
politan region  a  good  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  observe 
that   tba  foroaa  of  urbanlaaMon  tranacwid 
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geographic  and  political  boundaries  The 
full  awareness  of  this  fact  has  been  slow  In 
developing  even  though  experience  has 
shown  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  pre- 
clude solutions  by  one  mxmicipality  or  one 
county  or  one  SUte.  There  must  be  regional 
team  efforte  and  with  an  Increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  forces  of  urbanization,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  emerge  a  greater  will- 
ingness for  regional  planning  and  coopera- 
tion. 

New  Jersey  has  a  long  record  of  coopera- 
tion with  other  SUtes  for  common  goals 
As  early  as  1935,  we  esUblished  a  commis- 
sion on  intersUte  cooperation  and  our  par- 
ticipation m  such  Joint  enterprises  as  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authortty  and  the  inter- 
state saniUtlon  commission  testify  to  the 
early  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
a  major  part  of  our  SUte  with  the  entire 
port  area  that  serves  the  business  industrial 
and  residential  needs  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area.  -=f««y 

We  have  since  Uken  a  keen  interest  In 
the  activities  of  such  Interstate  organiza- 
tions as  the  Trl-SUte  TransporUtion  Com- 
mittee and  the  Penn -Jersey  TransporUtion 
studies  which  are  attempte  to  deal  with 
common  transportation  concerns  of  the  two 
metropoliUn  areas  at  either  end  of  our 
SUte. 

More  recently  with  the  emergence  of  the 
concept  of  the  eastern  seaboard  megalop- 
alls  which  places  New  Jersey  at  the  hub 
of  this  complex,  an  ever  greater  awareness 
has  developed  in  New  Jersey  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  potentialities  of  the  regional 
concept. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  view  of  New  Jer- 
sey's position  in  the  metropoliUn  complex 
plus  the  hard  facte  of  our  transporUUon 
problems,  it  became  apparent  that  an  In- 
tegrated approach  to  ovir  problems  required 
a  new  commission,  responsible  directly  to 
the  Governor,  with  authority  to  develop 
overall  transporUtion  policy  and  to  recom- 
mend  the  coordination  of  transporUtloiS 
policies  and  programs  in  the  areas  where 
the  SUte  exercises  control  and  influence. 
As  most  of  you  know.  I  recently  appointed 
three  distinguished  citizens  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey TransporUtion  Commission  and  expect 
that  it  will  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
work  effectively  with  aU  thoee  private  and 
pubUc  agencies  concerned  witfti  transporU- 
tion problems. 

Not  long  ago,  I  had  the  opporttmity  to 
appear  before  the  National  Resources  and 
Power  Subconunittee  of  the  VS.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  as  it  In- 
quired into  the  efforte  of  the  various  govem- 
menUl  agencies  In  the  Delaware  VaUey  In  the 
almost  endless  battle  against  water  poUutlon. 
I  pointed  out  that  New  Jersey  considers  that 
the  most  effective  approach  for  protecting  the 
quality  of  our  surface  water  resources  is 
through  regional  programs.  Such  agencies  as 
the  Delaware  Basin  Commission,  working  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  SUtes  to  assure 
compliance  with  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards essential  to  an  intersUte  basin,  are 
ideally  s\iited  for  this  responsibility.  And 
SUte  officials  can  exercise  controls  over  In- 
trasUte  streams,  even  within  a  basinwlde  or 
IntersUte  framework. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  New  Jersey 
has  recognized  the  need  for  regional  action 
along  Ito  other  river  border,  the  Hudson.  It 
is  the  partner  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
In  the  IntersUte  SaniUtlon  Commission,  the 
pollution  control  agency  in  the  New  York 
metropoUtan  area. 

But  I  must  add  that  oiu-  view  of  intersUte 
cooperation  recently  received  somewhat  of  a 
Jolt  by  the  recent  action  of  our  sister  SUte 
of  New  York  which  would  have  resulted  In 
the  lowering  of  the  sUndards  of  control  so 
that  a  pure,  natural  stream  wotUd  become  a 
completely  polluted  water  naource.  And  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  our  proteat  ramalns 
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under  cooskleratlon  by  th«  State  of  New 
York. 

Attention  luu  b«en  focused  on  the  regional 
aepecte  of  recreation  In  recent  month*  with 
the  creation  of  the  TocJu  laiand  Beeerrolr 
and  National  Recreation  Area  along  the 
upper  Delaware  River.  Here  le  a  further 
opportunity  for  Federal-State  partnership  in 
a  conaervatlon  and  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
gram that  U  bound  to  have  a  very  eubatan- 
tlal  Interstate  Impact.  The  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  project  offers  tremendous  poten- 
tial in  Ite  proximity  to  urban  concentrations. 
In  regional  Impact  and  extent  of  use.  it  may 
well  prove  unique  among  Federal  park 
facllltlea. 

And  I  should  mention  that  our  Green 
— \Acrea  program,  although  mainly  oriented  to- 
ward Intrastate  needs,  nevertheleae  will  have 
Important  effects  on  recreation  and  open 
space  uses  beyond  our  borders.  Any  pro- 
gram of  this  sort  which  attempu  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  open 
land  in  a  Stete  as  highly  urbanised  aa  New 
J«n*y  win  have  regional  consequences  for 
land  use  patterns.  An  example  of  this 
thinking  is  the  400-acre  Uberty  Park  on  the 
Jeraey  City  waterfront  which  has  been  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Stete  of  New  Jeraey. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
UJS.  Senate  bill  856  which  has  as  one 
of  Ite  sponsors  our  own  Senator  HAsaiaoN 
Wn.i.iAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  you  know,  this 
bill  would  require  the  establishment  by  June. 
1965.  of  Stete.  metropollten  or  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  in  standard  metropolitan 
■tetistlcal  areas  aa  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  These  planning  groups  would 
have  to  be  empowered  unde^  Stete  or  local 
law  or  Interstete  compact  to  perform  metro- 
politan or  regional  planning.  They  woulS 
be  required  to  review  and  make  comment  on 
applications  involving  Federal  funds  falling 
within  the  metropolitan  areas  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  There  would  be  no  veto  power 
Involved.  The  aim  of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate 
comprehensive  planning  on  a  regional  basis 
through  advisory  opinions  made  by  agencies 
taking  a  broad  view  of  Interrelated  areas. 
8.  855  has  my  full  support  and  I  would  hope 
for  a  speedy  approval  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Congress. 

On  another  level,  the  active  support  of 
the  Stete  government  is  directly  behind  the 
organizations  of  local  government  officials 
In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  regions  as  well 
as  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  region.  The 
metropollten  regional  council  is  currently 
operating  Informally  in  the  New  York  metro- 
pcdltan  area.  It  Is  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  p>otential  benefit  in  this  orga- 
nization's existence  because  It  can  serve  as  a 
much-needed  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of 
mutual  problems.  Local  officials  can  find  out 
what  needs  their  neighbors  are  faced  with 
and  how  they  are  planning  to  meet  them 
This  affords  a  vastly  increased  opportunity 
for  areawlde  cooperation,  while  at  the  same 
time  It  decreases  the  chance  of  the  munici- 
palities' working  at  cross  purposes. 

A  comparable  organization  has  developed 
In  the  southern  portion  of  our  Stete.  The 
Regional  Council  of  Elected  Officiate  In  the  i 
Camden-Phlladelphla  metropolitan  area  is 
performing  substantially  the  same  function 
as  the  metropollten  regional  council. 

In  discussing  the  responsibilities  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  tradition  of  home  rule  to 
which  New  Jersey,  at  least,  has  been  com- 
mitted since  colonial  times.  This  U  a  cher- 
ished principle  but  It  can  survive  only  If 
local  governmento  are  prepared  to  deal  real- 
istically with  the  problems  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban Ufe.  However,  it  is  possible  that  If 
local  govemmente  fall  to  adapt  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  then,  by  default,  effec- 
tive control  could  pass  out  of  the  ha!nds  of 
local  commiinltlea. 

None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  wante  such  a  devel- 
opment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  in 
New  Jersey  haw  a  Arm  belief  in  the  use- 


fulness of  regional  planning.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  planning  shoiild  excite  the 
Imaglnstlon  of  local  government  nfTV'ials.  As 
I  had  occasion  to  point  out  at  a  Penjerdel 
conference  last  yaar: 

"Regional  planning  offers  an  approach  to 
the  many  complex  problems  of  urban  civili- 
zation which  at  once  maintains  the  initlatlTe 
and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  local  of- 
ficials and  provides  for  an  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  resovu-oes  and  services." 

Our  efforts  to  develop  a  long-range  plan 
and  program  for  the  New  Jersey  Meadows  Is 
a  good  example  of  this  approach.  As  you 
may  know,  IS  municipallUes  with  common 
^^«nmX»  In  the  Meadows  along  with  the 
Stete  of  New  Jersey  have  formed  a  Meadow- 
lands  Regional  Development  Agency  looking 
forward  to  a  comprehensive  development 
program  for  the  16.000  acres  of  marsh  and 
wetlands  that  occupy  such  a  strategic  posi- 
tion In  ova  metropollten  area. 

In  recent  months  activity  has  been  stepped 
up  so  that  now  our  State  and  10  municipal- 
ities In  the  Meadowlands  Regional  Develop, 
ment  Agency  have  appropriated  fimds  toward 
a  study  and  plan  that  will  spell  out  the  most 
approprUte  uses  in  the  Meadows.  Such  a 
master  plan,  both  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  In  character,  wiU  Implement  and  pro- 
vide a  realistic  framework  for  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers'  study  of  the  feasibility  of  re- 
claiming the  Meadows.  If  feasible,  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  consider  an  appropriation  for  the 
reclamaUon  works  and  It  U  therefore  obvious 
that  we  must  accelerate  the  tempo  of  oxir 
efforte. 

We  are.  In  addition,  considering  a  variety 
of  techniques  for  the  kind  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperaUon  that  wiU  be  necessary  to 
c^rry  forward  a  Meadowlands  development 
program.  You  can  be  sure  that  all  of  these 
activiUee  are  viewed  by  us  within  a  metro- 
politan context. 

If  the  experiences  of  recent  years  have  any 
lesson  for  us  I  hope  that,  at  least,  we  have 
learned  this:  That  the  most  fruitful  ap- 
proach to  metropolitan  problems  seems  to 
Me  in  all  levels  of  Government  working 
together  with  each  contributing  the  services 
of  which  it  is  most  capable.  And  I  would 
Include  the  services  of  those  fine  private  vol- 
untary agencies  which  have  made  such  q>len- 
did  contributions  to  planning  both  In  con- 
cept and  in  organization. 

The  Stete,  however,  occupies  a  crucial 
position  in  intergovemmentel  cooperation. 
It  possesses  the  power  and  authority  with 
which  it  can  deter  undue  dependence  on  the 
National  Government,  yet  it  provides  orga- 
nizing and  financial  resources  beyond  the 
scope  of  county  or  local  govemmente.  If  we 
are  to  have  successful  regional  plans  and 
progranM,  there  must  be  positive  and  sus- 
tained Stete  leadership  and  a  dedication  to 
Government  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
llTS— Goremment  which  will  act  In  the  peo- 
ple's service. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  BY  NE- 
GROES TO  AMERICA'S  GROWTH 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  few  of  us  today  truly  know 
all  that  they  should  of  the  many  con- 
tributions made  by  Negroes  to  America's 
growth.  These  contributions  have  been 
many  and  varied,  but  our  textbooks  and 
other  sources  of  information  to  students 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  less  In- 
formative than  they  should  have  been. 
Fortunately  this  deficiency  has  been 
recognized,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  to  a  proj- 
ect begun  In  my  State  this  summer.  It 
id  sponsored  by  two  chapters  of  the  na- 


tional Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority  of 
professional  and  career  women  and 
radio  station  WUB  in  New  York  City. 
WLIB  also  serves  the  northern  half  of 
my  State. 

Their  work  was  inspired  by  the  long 
effort  made  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  of  American  Negro  Life 
and  History.  This  association,  located 
here  in  Washington,  began  a  drive  48 
years  ago  to  end  the  old  deficiencies  in 
our  understanding  and  knowledge.  It 
established,  for  example,  a  library  to  col- 
lect memorable  facts  about  Negroes  and 
to  disseminate  this  information  na- 
tionally. One  of  its  primary  goals  has 
been  to  persuade  publishers  to  improve 
traditional  grade  school  texts. 

Last  year  the  group  had  its  first  major 
success  in  this  area.  The  boards  of  edu- 
cation of  two  metropolitan  cities.  New 
York  and  Newark  in  my  own  State,  told 
these  publishers  they  would  only  accept 
bids  on  new  texts  that  had  been  re- 
written properly  to  specify  Negro  contri- 
butions to  our  history. 

Knowing  that  sales  in  at  least  two 
large  areas  were  now  assured,  two  pub- 
lishers have  commissioned  historians  to 
rewrite  their  texts.  But  imfortunately 
good  books  cannot  be  produced  at  short 
notice.  As  a  result,  though  boards  of 
education  and  teachers  are  anxious  to 
spell  out  American  history  in  its  fullest 
light  as  quickly  as  possible,  they  cannot 
start  by  still  using  texts  written  as  be- 
fore. 

Recognizing  the  Immediate  need  for  a 
better  educational  atmosphere,  particu- 
larly during  this  year  of  climactic 
imiquely  dedicated  rights  actions,  the 
management  of  WLIB  and  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  developed  the  radio  series  called 
"Negroes  of  New  Jersey."  Two  promi- 
nent members  of  this  sorority,  E>r.  Myra 
L.  Smith,  a  physician  pracUclng  in  Vaux 
Hall,  NJ,.  and  Mra.  Vera  McMillon.  an 
official  of  the  Newark  Municipal  Welfare 
Department,  were  spokeswomen  for  the 
Sunday  broadcasts.  Each  week  they 
spelled  out  little-known  but  important 
facts  about  Negroes  who  were  pace- 
makers in  New  Jersey's  growth  to  the 
eighth  largest  State  in  our  land  and  one 
of  its  most  prosperous  and  Industrious. 

Now  a  similar  feature  for  New  York  is 
also  scheduled  by  WLIB — with  New  York 
chapters  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Involved. 
Naturally,  such  weekly  broadcasts  re- 
quire large  and  extensive  research. 
Twenty-five  sorority  members  in  New 
Jersey  took  time  from  professional  and 
home  responsibilties  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  task. 

In  so  doing  they  discovered  source  ma- 
terial widely  scattered,  tightly  held  or 
buried  deep  in  State  files— material  so 
limited  and  difficult  to  find  as  to  be  most 
frustrating.  Authoritative  accounts  of 
18th  and  19th  century  Negro  activities, 
for  example,  could  be  found  only  in  the 
few  out-of-print  works  now  available 
only  to  professional  historians,  teachers 
and  students  specially  preparing  these 
for  postgraduate  honors.  A  most  defini- 
tive accoimt  of  "The  Undergroimd  Rail- 
way." its  development,  hazards  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  both  by  conductors 
and  passengers  and  its  Importance  In 
American  history  was  written  by  a  self- 
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educated  Negro  named  William  Still. 
But  only  one,  dry,  extremely  brittle  copy 
remains  today — and  this  is  securely  kept 
in  a  temperature-controlled  library 
vault. 

Broadcast  material  in  New  Jersey  leg- 
islative records  dating  to  the  1790's  had 
to  be  ferreted  from  old  books  stored 
deeply  in  the  cellars  in  our  State  House. 
Trenton.  They  found  other  information 
in  uncollated  personal  letters,  pamphlets, 
tracts  and  private  papers  and  private 
printings  that  either  are  museum  held  or 
in  closed  private  collections. 

And,  in  parallel  with  their  Still  book 
experience,  they  also  found  13  other  texts 
that,  were  they  generally  available, 
would  increase  understanding  about  the 
Negro  for  all  of  us. 

Prom  these  research  tasks  has 
stemmed  the  collateral  project  to  which 
I  referred  earlier — a  drive  to  get  thou- 
sands of  these  texts  reprinted  for  general 
distribution  to  school  and  miinicipal 
libraries. 

The  sorority  and  radio  station  WLIB 
sincerely  believe  general  availability  of 
such  literature  for  general  readership 
and  study  would  overcome  and  override 
many  of  the  blocks  and  hurdles  now 
hsmdicapping  and  limiting  progress  in 
establishing  equal  rights  for  all. 

In  this  way  they  feel,  too,  the  under- 
standing and  comprehension  so  essential 
to  gain  the  equal  respect  Negroes  seek  so 
avidly  would  be  theirs  more  swiftly  and 
eCTectively. 

I  concur  in  this  belief.  Even  though 
new  texts  do  become  available  to  our 
impressionable  grade-school  youngsters 
by  next  year,  the  need  would  still  exist  for 
more  detailed  outlines  of  specific  case 
histories  of  individual  heroisms.  Ingenui- 
ties, educational  advancements,  and 
genuine  leaderships  with  which  Negroes 
have  established  their  own  marks  in  New 
Jerseys  growth  and  heritage  patterns. 

This  is  a  most  worthy  project.  I  com- 
mend it  highly  to  your  attention — the 
entire  project  from  initial  educational 
broadcasts  to  reprint  aftermaths.  I 
should  like  to  compliment,  too.  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  sorority  sisters,  their  two 
broculcast  spyokeswomen,  Dr.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  McMillon,  radio  station  WLIB  and 
Its  general  manager,  Harry  Novik,  and 
any  others  involved  in  this  vigorous  and 
monumental  effort. 

The  American  Negro  himself  has  been 
a  vigorous,  progressive  force  in  our  his- 
tory, dating  from  the  colonial  days  of 
the  early  ITOO's.  His  contributions  de- 
serve detailing  in  fullest  measure  and 
correct  perspective  so  that  his  dignity 
as  a  man  and  his  proved  responsibility 
as  a  citizen  can  be  acknowledged. 

Whatever  official  weight  we  lend  per- 
sonally to  this  or  similar  projects  are 
efforts  pointed  in  the  proper  direction. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  A  CHRISTIAN 
NATION 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
in  recent  months  rendered  decisions  in 
three  school  prayer  cases  which  are  very 
disturbing  to  all  of  us  who  believe  that 
we  were  founded  as  a  Christian  nation 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  that  faith  de- 
stroyed. 

CEX 1255 


The  first  was  a  decision  last  year  in 
the  case  of  Engel  against  Vitale. 

In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided by  a  6-to-l  majority  that  the  dally 
recitation  of  a  short  prayer  by  New  York 
schoolchildren  was  unconstitutional  as 
violative  of  the  1st  and  14th  amendments 
of  the  Constitution. 

This  short  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer 
contained  the  following  words:        * 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parente,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  of  New 
York,  which  wrote  the  prayer,  recom- 
mended that  each  school  board  in  the 
State  adopt  this  prayer,  although  the 
school  boards  were  not  required  to  do  so. 
Participation  by  the  student  was  entire- 
ly voluntary.  Any  student  could  re-' 
main  completely  mute,  or,  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be 
excused  from  class  during  the  prayer. 

The  Court  held  that  the  procedure 
violated  the  1st  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  declares  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof"  as  made  applicable 
to  the  States  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated 
in  his  opinion: 

It  Is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  compose  oOlclal  prayers  for  any 
group  of  the  American  people  to  recite  as  a 
part  of  the  religious  program  carried  on  by 
government. 

School  District  of  Abington  Toionship. 
Pennsylvania  v.  Schempp  A  Murray  v. 
Curlett,  374  UJS.  203  (1963) :  On  June  17 
of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down,  as  unconstitutional,  statutes  of 
both  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  requir- 
ing that  there  should  be  Bible  reading,  or 
in  Maryland,  as  an  alternative,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  without  comment,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  public  school  day. 
Any  child  could  be  excused  at  the  writ- 
ten request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Government 
must  be  completely  neutral  with  regard 
to  religion.  It  must  neither  aid  nor 
hinder  religious  activity  in  any  respect. 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  summed  up  the  Court's 
viewpoint  on  page  19  of  his  opinion: 

The  test  may  be  steted  as  follows:  What 
are  the  purposes  and  the  primary  effect  of 
the  enactment?  If  either  is  the  advancement 
or  Inhibition  of  religion  then  the  enactment 
exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative  power  as  clr- 
ciunscrlbed  by  the  Constitution. 

Chamberlin  v.  Dade  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  374  XJS.  487  (1963): 
Recently,  a  lower  Florida  State  court 
held  that  the  observance  of  religious 
holidays,  such  as  Christmas,  and  Easter 
by  pageants  and  plays  at  public  schools, 
were  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  These  celebrations  were 
characterized  as  religious  teachings  on 
school  property,  and  their  further  con- 
tinuation was  prohibited. 

No  appeal  on  this  Issue  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  lower  Florida 
court,  and  there  is  no  discussion  of  the 
issue  in  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  or 
in  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court. 

The  case  also  involved  Bible  readings. 
The  Florida  Supreme  Court  held  that 


such  readings  were  constitutional,  but 
the  UJ3.  Supreme   Court   reversed  the 
Florida    decision    relying    on    Murray- 
against  Curlett.         t 

Paiiier  Against  Board  of  Education: 
We  are  advised  that  a  case  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  where  the  petitioner,  a  public 
school  teacher,  challenges  the  right  of 
the  local  School  Board  to  compel  him 
to  repeat  the  words,  "Under  God."  In  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
been  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  in 
connection  with  this  particular  point. 

Immediately  after  the  decision  In  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryand  cases,  I  said 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate: 

The  decision  announced  on  Monday  of 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  in  the  prayer  cases 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Is  so  long, 
so  involved,  and  so  contradict(H-y.  It  Is  dilB- 
cult  to  accurately  appraise  what  it  actually 
means.  Of  course,  it  carries  forward  the 
two  basic  errors  of  the  New  York  prayer  case 
of  last  year,  namely,  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  meaning  of ,  the  words  "estebllshment 
of  religion"  and  the  application  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
State  laws  on  the  subject  of  prayers  In  pub- 
lic schools. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  and  as  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmaoge]  so  effectively  pointed  out  on  the 
NBC  television  program  last  Monday  night, 
what  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  advocates 
of  separation  of  church  and  stete  com- 
plained of  in  colonial  days  was  the  mainte- 
nance by  taxation  of  an  official  Stete  religion. 
In  Virglria,  it  was  the  Church  of  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
when  Madison  framed  the  first  amendment 
and  used  the  words  "estebllshment  of  re- 
ligion." he  used  them  in  the  sense  that 
everybody  In  his  day  and  time  xised  that 
phrase,  mainly  to  designate  a  religious  In- 
stitution commonly  called  a  church.  That 
interpretation  was  concurred  In  by  the  Con- 
gress which  shortly  after  the  adoption  of 
the  first  amendment  voted  to  employ  chap- 
lains for  the  House  and  Senate  and  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Needless  to  say,  the  author- 
ity under  the  first  amendment  to  spend 
taxpayers'  money  to  employ  a  minister  to 
offer  official  prayers  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  It 
violated  the  first  amendment.  By  a  very 
substantial  majority,  the  Congress  voted 
against  that  contentlcm. 

Of  course.  logic  is  reduced  to  a  farce 
when  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  If  a 
schoolchlld  reads  a  sentence  from  the  Bible 
or  the  class  joins  in  the  recltetlon  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  attendance  at  such  ex- 
ercises Is  not  compulsory,  it  la  an  exercise 
of  religion  which  amounte  to  the  estebllsh- 
ment of  a  religious  Institution,  namely,  a 
chiu'Ch,  but  when  taxpayers'  money  Is  ap- 
propriated for  the  employment  of  a  min- 
ister who.  under  the  law  is  required  to  offer 
a  prayer  at  the  opening  each  day  of  both 
House  and  Senate,  that  is  not  a  religious 
exercise  but  simply  a  ceremony. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  today  Is.  first, 
the  Court  has  continued  to  misconstrue  the 
meaning  of  the  first  amendment,  and.  sec- 
ondly, it  has  continued  to  abuse  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by 
applying  it  to  Stete  laws  relating  to  school 
prayers  just  as  It  abused  it  when  it  was 
i^pUed  to  the  question  of  segregation  In 
public  seho<^. 

Mr.  President,  it  pleased  me  today  to 
find  in  the  UJS.  News  k  World  Report, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best -edited  weddy 
magazines  In  the  Nation,  exoerpts  from 
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the  remarkable  speech  delivered  at  Hav- 
erford  CoUese.  in  1905.  by  Mr.  Justice 
David  J.  Brewer  of  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court.  enUtled.  "The  United  States  a 
Christian  Nation."  In  presenting  ex- 
cerpts from  that  speech,  to  his  readers, 
the  distinguished  editor,  David  Law- 
rence, said: 

AtheUm  a  few  months  ago  scored  Ito  big- 
gest triumph  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  persuaded  to  forbid 
prayer  In  public  schools.  Was  this  judi- 
cial evolution?  Has  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  Importance  of 
the  Judeo- Christian  concept  as  a  paramount 
factor  In  American  life  undergone  any 
change?  Are  the  Ten  Commandments  obso- 
lete Just  because  of  the  passage  of  time? 
Shall  we  see  more  evolution  now,  such  as 
a  Court  order  y>  remove  the  word  "Ood" 
from  the  pledgee  of  allegiance  to  the  flag? 
Is  volxintary  prayer  by  a  nuijorlty  In  the 
■choolroom  to  be  tabooed  by  the  Court  be- 
oause  a  minority  Is  unwilling  to  let  other 
pupils  pray? 

Congress  Is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
to  pass  any  law  prohlblUng  the  "free  exer- 
cise" of  religion.  But  has  the  Supreme  Court 
the  right  to  limit  the  "free  exercise"  of 
religion? 

Such  questions  nuty  be  left  to  the  reader 
to  answer  for  himself  after  >»ftTT>intwg  the 
extracts  quoted  below  from  a  lecture  at  Hav- 
erford  CoUege  entitled  "The  United  States  a 
Christian  Nation."  It  was  delivered  by  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  In  1906. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure the  full  text  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer's 
Haverford  College  address  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  may  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcosi).  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Vkvtkd  Statis  a  Chxihtian  Nation 
We  classify  nations  In  various  ways,  as,  for 
Instance,  by  their  form  of  government.  One 
Is  a  kingdom,  another  an  empire,  and  still 
another  a  republic.  Also  by  race.  Great  Brit- 
ain Is  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Prance  a  Gallic , 
Germany  a  Teutonic.  Russia  a  Slav.  And 
still  again  by  religion.  One  is  a  Mohammed- 
an nation,  others  are  heathen,  and  stlU  others 
are  Christian  nations. 

This  Republic  U  classified  among  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  so 
formally  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church  V.  United  States,  143  UJ8.  471. 
that  Court,  after  mentioning  varloiis  circum- 
stances, added.  "These  and  many  other  mat- 
ters which  might  be  noticed,  add  a  volimie 
of  nnofllclal  declarations  to  the  mass  of  or- 
ganic utterances  that  this  Is  a  Christian 
nation." 

But  In  what  sense  can  It  be  called  a  Chrls- 
tion  nation?  Not  In  the  sense  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  established  religion  or  that  the 
people  are  In  any  manner  compelled  to  sup- 
port It.  On  the  contrary,  the  Constitution 
specifically  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  Neither  is  It  Christian  In  the  sense 
that  all  Its  citiaens  are  either  in  fact  or  name 
Christians.  On  the  contrary,  all  religions 
have  free  scope  within  our  borders.  Nimi- 
bers  of  our  people  profess  other  religions,  and 
many  reject  all.  Nor  is  It  Christian  in  the 
sense  that  a  profession  of  Christianity  is  a 
condition  of  holding  ofllce  or  otherwise  en- 
gaging In  the  public  service,  or  essential  to 
recognition  either  politically  or  socially.  In 
fact  the  government  as  a  legal  organization 
is  Independent  of  all  religions. 

Nevertheless,  we  constantly  speak  of  this 
Republic  as  a  Chrlatian  nation— In  fact  as 
the  leading  ChrlsUan  naUon  <rf  the  world 


ThU  popular  xiae  of  the  term  certainly  has 
significance.  It  Is  not  a  mere  creation  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  not  a  term  of  deri- 
sion but  has  a  substantial  basis — one  which 
justifies  Its  use.  Let  us  analyze  a  little  and 
see  what  is  the  basis. 

Its  use  has  had  from  the  early  settlements 
on  our  shores  and  still  has  an  ofllclal  founda- 
tion.    It  Is  only  about  three  centiules  since 
the  beginnings  of  civilised  life  within  the 
limits   of    these   United    States.     And    those 
beginnings  were  in  a  marked  and  marvelous 
degree     identified     with     Christianity.     The 
commission  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
Columbus  recites  that  "It  Is  hoped  that  by 
God's  assistance  some  of  the  continents  and 
Islands    In    the    ocean    will    be    discovered." 
The   first   colonial  grant,  that  made  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  In  1684,  authorized  him  to 
enact  statutes   for  the   government  of   the 
proposed  colony,  provided  that  "they  be  not 
against  the   true   ChrlsUan   faith   now   pro- 
fessed In  the  Church  of  England."    The  first 
charter  of  Virginia,  granted  by  King  James 
I.  in  1806.  after  reciting  the  application  of 
certain  parties  for  a  charter,  commenced  the 
grant    in    these    words:    "We,    greatly    com- 
mending, and  graciously  accepUng  of.  their 
desires    for   the    furtherance   of  so   noble   a 
work,  which  may,  by  the  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  hereafter  tend  to  the  glory  of 
Hte    Divine     Majesty,     in    propagating    the 
Christian  religion  to  such  people  as  yet  Uve 
in  darkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of  the 
true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God."     And 
language  of  similar  Import  is  found  in  subse- 
quent charters  of  the  same  colony,  from  the 
same   king,    in    1609.    and    1611.    The   cele- 
brated compact  made  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
Mayflower,  in  1620.  recites:    "Having  under- 
taken for  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  honor  of  our 
king  and  country  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first 
colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia." 

The  charter  of  New  England,  granted  by 
James  I,  In  1620,  after  referring  to  a  petition, 
declares:  "We,  according  to  our  princely  In- 
clination, favoring  much  their  worthy  dis- 
position. In  hope  thereby  to  advance  the  en- 
largement of  Christian  religion,  to  the  glory 
of  God  Almighty." 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  granted 
In  1629  by  Charles  I,  after  several  provisions, 
recites:  "Whereby  our  said  people.  Inhabi- 
tants there,  may  be  so  religiously,  peaceably 
and  clvlUy  governed  as  their  good  life  and 
orderly  conversaUon  may  win  and  Incite 
the  natives  of  the  countrj  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God 
and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  Christian 
faith,  which  In  our  royal  Intention  and  the 
adventurers  free  profession,  U  the  principal 
end  of  this  plantation,"  which  declaration 
was  substantially  repeated  in  the  charter  of 
Massachusetu  Bay  granted  by  WUUam  and 
Mary.  In  1691. 

The  fimdamental  orders  of  Connecticut, 
under  which  a  provisional  government  was 
Instituted  In  1638-39,  provided:  "Ptorasmuch 
as  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  by  the 
wise  disposition  of  His  divine  providence  so 
to  order  and  dispose  of  things  that  we.  the 
Inhabitants  and  resldenu  of  Windsor,  Hart- 
ford and  Wethersfield,  are  now  cohabltatlng 
and  dwelling  In  and  upon  the  River  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  lands  thereto  adjoining; 
and  well  knowing  where  a  i>eople  are  gathered 
together  the  word  of  God  requires  that  to 
maintain  the  i>eace  and  union  of  such  a 
people  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent 
govertmient  established  according  to  God,  to 
order  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  the  people 
at  all  seasons  as  occasion  shall  require;  do 
therefore  associate  and  conjoin  ourselves  to 
be  as  one  public  state  or  commonwealth; 
and  do  for  ourselves  and  our  successors  and 
such  as  shall  be  adjoined  to  us  at  any  time 
hereafter  enter  Into  combination  and  con- 
federation together  to  maintain  and  preserve 
the  liberty  and  purity  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  profess,  as  also 
the  discipline  of  the  churches,  which,  ac- 


cording to  the  truth  of  the  said  Gospel,  is 
now  practiced  amongst  us."  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  of  1T76  It  was 
declared,  "the  free  fruition  of  such  liberties 
and  prlvUegee  as  humanity,  civility  and 
ChrlsUanlty  call  tor,  as  is  due  to  every  man 
In  his  place  and  proportion,  without  Im- 
peachment and  Infringement,  hath  ever 
been,  and  will  be  the  tranquility  and  sU- 
blUty  of  churches  and  commonwealths;  and 
the  denial  thereof,  the  dlstiirbance.  If  not 
the  ruin  of  both." 

In  1638  the  first  setUers  In  Rhode  Island 
organized  a  local  government  by  signing 
the  following   agreement: 

"We  whose  names  are  underwritten  do 
here  solemnly  In  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
Incorporate  ourselves  Into  a  Bodle  Politick 
and  as  He  shall  help,  will  submit  our  per- 
sons, lives  and  estates  unto  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  King  of  Kings  and  the  Lord  of 
Lords  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  most 
absolute  laws  of  His  given  us  in  His  holy 
word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged 
thereby"  (Exodus24:  3,  4;  n  Chronicles  11- 
3;  U  Kings  11:    17.) 

The  charter  granted  to  Rhode  Island.  In 
1663.  naming  the  petitioners,  speaks  of  them 
as  "pursuing,  with  peaceable  and  loyal  minds, 
their  sober,  serious  and  religious  Intentions, 
of  godly  edifying  themselves  and  one  an- 
other In  the  holy  Christian  faith  and  wor- 
ship as  they  were  persuaded:  together  with 
the  gaining  over  and  conversion  of  the  poor. 
Ignorant  Indian  natives.  In  these  parts  of 
America,  to  the  sincere  profession  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  same  faith  and  worship." 

The  charter  of  Carolina,  granted  In  1663 
by  Charles  II.  recites  that  the  petitioners, 
•being  excited  with  a  laudable  and  pious 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

In  the  preface  of  the  frame  of  government 
prepared  In  1682  by  WlUlam  Penn,  for  Penn- 
sylvania, It  U  said:  "They  weakly  err,  that 
think  there  Is  no  other  use  of  government 
than  correcUon.  which  Is  the  coarsest  part 
of  It;  dally  experience  tells  us  that  the 
care  and  regulation  of  many  other  affairs, 
more  soft,  and  dally  necessary,  make  up  much 
of  the  greatest  part  of  government;  and 
which  must  have  followed  the  peopling  of 
the  world,  had  Adam  never  fell,  and  will 
continue  among  men,  on  earth,  under  the 
highest  attaliunents  they  may  arrive  at.  by 
the  coming  of  the  blessed  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven."  And  with  the  laws 
prepared  to  go  with  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  fiu^her  provided  "that  accord- 
ing to  the  good  example  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  the  ease  of  the  creaUon, 
every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's 
Day.  people  shall  abstain  from  their  common 
daily  labor  that  they  may  the  better  dispose 
themselves  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  understandings." 

In  the  charter  of  privileges  granted.  In 
1701,  by  WUUam  Penn  to  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing (such  territories  afterwards  consti- 
tuting the  State  of  Delaware),  It  Is  recited: 
"Because  no  people  can  be  truly  happy, 
though  xinder  the  greatest  enjoyment  of 
clvU  liberties.  If  abridged  of  the  freedom  of 
their  consciences  as  to  their  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship;  and  Almighty  God  being 
the  only  Lord  of  Conscience,  Father  of  Lights 
and  Spirits,  and  the  author  as  well  as  ob- 
ject of  aU  divine  knowledge,  faith  and  wor- 
ship, who  only  doth  enlighten  the  minds 
and  persuade  and  convince  the  understand- 
ings of  the  people.  I  do  hereby  grant  and 
declare." 

The  Constitution  of  Vermont,  of  1777. 
granting  the  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship, added.  "Nevertheless,  every  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  people  ought  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  and  keep  up  and 
support  some  sort  of  religious  worship,  which 
to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  wlU  of  God."  And  this  was  repeated 
In  the  Constitution  of  1786. 
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In  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  of 
1778.  It  was  daclared  that  "the  Christian 
Protestant  religion  shall  be  deemed  and  is 
hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the 
esUblislMd  religion  of  this  State."  And  fur- 
ther, that  no  agreement  or  union  of  men 
upon  pretense  of  reUglon  should  be  entitled 
to  become  lncorp>orated  and  regarded  as  a 
church  of  the  established  reUgion  of  the 
State,  without  agreeing  and  subscribing  to 
a  book  of  five  articles,  ths  third  and  fourth 
of  which  were  "that  the  Christian  religion  Is 
the  true  religion;  that  the  holy  scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testamant  are  ot  divine 
Inspiration,  and  are  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice." 

Passing  beyond  these  declarations  which 
are  found  In  the  organic  Instruments  of  the 
colonlee,  the  foUowlng  are  well-known  his- 
torical  facU:    Lord    Baltimore   secured    the 
charter  for  a  Marylaiui  colony  in  order  that 
be  and  his  associates  might  continue  their 
Catholic  worship  free  from  Proteetant  perse- 
cution.    Roger  WUllams,  exiled  from  Massa- 
chusetts   because    of    his    religious    views, 
established  an  Independent  colony  In  Rhode 
Island.     The  Huguenots,  driven  from  Prance 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  sought  In  the  more 
aouthem  colonies  a  place  where  they  could 
Uve    In    the   enjoyment   of    their    Huguenot 
faith.     It   is    not    exaggeraUon    to  say    that 
Christianity  In  some  of  Its  creeds  was  the 
principal  cause  of   the  setUenient   of  many 
of  the  colonies,  and  cooperated  with  business 
hopes   and   purposes   In    Uie   settlement   of 
others.     Beginning  in   this  way   and  under 
these  Influences  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
colonial  life  had  an  emphatic  Christian  tone. 
Prom    the    very    first   efforts    were    made, 
largely  it  must  be  conceded  by  CathoUcs,  to 
bring   the   Indians   under   the  influence   of 
Christianity.     Who  can   read   without  emo- 
tion the  story  of  Marquette,  and  others  Uke 
him,    enduring    all    perUs   and   dangers   and 
tolling  through  the  forests  of  the  West  in 
their  efforts  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus  to  the 
savages  of  North  America? 

Within  less  than  100  years  from  the  land- 
ing at  Jamestown  three  ooUeges  were  estab- 
lished In  the  colonies:  Harvard  in  Massachu- 
setts. WUUam  and  Mary  in  VirglnU.  and  Yale 
In  CooneoUeut.  The  first  seal  used  by  Har- 
vard Ocdiege  had  as  a  motto,  "In  ChrlsU 
Glorlam."  and  the  charter  granted  by  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  contained  this  recital :  "Where- 
as, through  the  good  hand  of  God  many  well 
devoted  persons  have  been  and  daUy  are 
moved  and  stirred  up  to  give  and  bestow 
sundry  gifts  •  •  •  that  may  conduce  to  the 
education  of  the  English  and  Indian  youth 
of  this  country.  In  knowledge  and  godliness. " 
The  charter  of  WUllam  and  Mary,  reciting 
that  the  proposal  was  "to  tb«  end  that  the 
church  of  Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a 
seminary  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
the  youth  may  be  piously  educated  In  good 
letters  and  manners,  and  that  the  Christian 
faith  may  be  propagated  amongst  the  west- 
em  Indians,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God" 
made  the  grant  "for  propagating  the  pure 
gosp^  of  Christ,  our  only  Mediator,  to  the 
praise  and  honor  of  Almighty  God,"  The 
charter  of  Yale  declared  as  lu  purpose  to  fit 
"young  men  for  pubUc  employment  both  In 
church  and  clvU  sUte,"  and  It  provided  that 
the  trustees  should  be  CongregaUonal  min- 
isters Uvlng  In  the  colony. 

In  some  of  the  ooloniea.  partlctilarly  in 
New  England,  the  support  of  the  church  was 
a  matter  of  public  charge,  even  as  the  com- 
mon schools  are  today.  Thus  the  constltu- 
Uon  of  Ifassachuaetu.  of  1780.  part  I,  arUcle 
3,  provided  that  "the  legislature  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  authorize  and  require,  the 
several  towns,  parishes,  preclncu.  and  other 
bodies  politic  or  religious  societies  to  m»kt 
suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for 
the  insUtutlon  of  ths  public  worship  of 
God  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion  and 
morality  In  aU  cases  where  such  provision 
shall  not  be  made  voluntarUj." 


Article  e  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  tha 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  of  1784,  ref 
pea  ted  In  the  constitution  of  1792,  empowf^ 
ered  "the  legislature  to  authorize  from  tii^f> 
to  time,  the  several  towns,  parishes,  bodies 
corporate,  or  religious  socleUes  within  this 
State,  to  make  adequate  provision  at  their 
own  expense  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety, 
religion  and  morality."  In  the  fundamental 
constitutions  of  1769.  prepared  for  the  Caro- 
linas,  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  article 
96  reads:  "As  the  country  comes  to  be  suf- 
ficiently planted  and  distributed  Into  fit  di- 
visions. It  shaU  belong  to  the  parUament  to 
take  care  for  the  building  of  churches,  and 
the  public  maintenance  of  divines  to  be 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  which  being 
the  only  true  and  orthodox  and  the  national 
religion  of  all  the  King's  dominions.  Is  so 
also  of  Carolina,  and,  therefore.  It  alone  shaU 
be  aUowed  to  receive  public  maintenance 
by  grant  of  parUament." 

In  Maryland,  by  the  constitution  of  1776. 
It  was  provided  that  "the  legislature  may, 
In  their  discretion,  lay  a  general  and  equal 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." 

In  several  colonies  and  States  a  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith  was  made  an  Indis- 
pensable condition  to  holding  office.  In  the 
frame  of  government  for  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
pared by  WUUam  Penn,  In  1683,  It  was  pro- 
vided that  "all  treasurers.  Judges  •  •  •  and 
other  officers  •  •  •  and  all  members  elected 
to  serve  In  provincial  councU  and  general 
assembly,  and  all  that  have  right  to  elect 
such  members,  shall  be  such  as  profess  faith 
In  Jesiis  Christ."  And  In  the  charter  of 
privileges  for  that  colony,  given  In  1701  by 
WUUam  Penn  and  approved  by  the  colonial 
assembly  it  was  provided  "that  all  persons 
who  also  profess  to  believe  In  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  World,  shaU  be  capable 
•  •  •  to  serve  this  government  In  any  ca- 
pacity, both  legislatively  and  executlvely.- 

In  I>elaware,  by  the  constitution  of  1776, 
every  offlceholder  was  required  to  make  and 
subscribe  the  foUowlng  declaration:  "I,  A.  B., 
do  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  In 
Jesus  Christ  His  Only  Son.  and  In  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God,  blessed  forevermore;  and 
I  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scrlptvires  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  given  by  divine 
Inspiration." 

New  Hampshire,  In  the  constitutions  of 
1784  and  1792,  required  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  should  be  of  the  "Protestant 
religion,"  and  this  provision  remained  In 
force  until  1877. 

The  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  Car- 
oUnas  declared :  "No  man  shaU  be  permitted 
to  be  a  freeman  of  Carolina,  or  to  have 
any  estate  or  habitation  within  It  that  doth 
not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that  God  ts 
publicly  and  solemnly  to  be  worshipped." 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  of 
1776,  provided:  'That  no  person  who  shall 
deny  the  being  of  God  or  the  truth  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority 
either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  or  who 
shall  hold  religious  principles  Incompatible 
with  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State, 
ShaU  be  capable  of  holding  any  ofllce  or  place 
of  trust  or  profit  In  the  clvU  department 
within  this  State."  And  this  remained  In 
force  untU  1836,  when  It  was  amended  by 
changing  the  word  "Protestant"  to  "Chris- 
tian," and  as  so  amended  remained  in  force 
untU  the  constitution  of  1868.  And  in  that 
constitution  among  the  persons  disqualified 
for  office  were  "all  persons  who  shall  deny 
the  being  of  Almighty  God." 

New  Jersey,  by  the  constitution  of  1776, 
declared  "that  no  Protestant  Inhabitant  of 
this  colony  shaU  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
any  clvU  right  merely  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious principles,  but  that  aU  persons  pro- 
fessing a  belief  in  the  faith  of  any  Protestant 
sect,  who  ShaU  demean  themselves  peaceably 
tinder  the  government  as  hereby  established. 
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shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  any 
office  or  profit  or  tnist,  or  being  a  member  of 
either  branch  of  the  legislature." 

The  conaUtution  of  South  Carolina,  of 
1776.  provided  that  no  person  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives 
"unless  he  be  of  the  Protestant  religion." 

Massachusetts.  In  Its  constitution  of  1780. 
required  from  gpovemor,  Ueutenant  governor, 
councillor,  senator,  and  representative  be- 
fore proceeding  to  execute  the  duties  of  his 
place  or  office  a  declaration  that  "1  believe 
the  Christian  religion,  and  have  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  its  truth." 

By  the  fundamental  orders  of  Connecticut 
the  Governor  was  directed  to  take  an  oath 
to  "further  the  execution  of  Justice  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  God's  word;  so  help  me 
God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  Vermont  Constitution  of  1777  required 
of  every  member  of  the  hotise  of  representa- 
tives that  he  take  this  oath:  "I  do  believe 
in  one  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  the  rewarder  of  the  good  and  pun- 
iaher  of  the  wicked,  and  I  do  acknowledge 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  be  given  by  divine  Inspiration,  and 
own  and  profess  the  Protestant  reUglon."  A 
slmUar  requirement  was  prorlded  by  the 
constitution  of  1786. 

In  Maryland,  by  the  constitution  of  1776, 
every  person  appointed  to  an  office  of  profit 
or  trust  was  not  only  to  take  an  official  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State,  but  also  to  "sub- 
scribe a  declaration  of  his  beUef  In  the 
Christian  reUglon."  In  the  same  State.  In 
the  constitution  of  1851.  It  was  declared 
that  no  other  test  or  qualification  for  ad- 
mission to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  ^aU 
be  required  than  the  offldal  oath  "and  a 
declaration  of  belief  In  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; and  If  the  party  shaU  profess  to  be 
a  Jew  the  declaration  shall  be  of  his  belief 
In  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments." As  late  as  1864  the  same  State  In 
Its  constitution  had  a  similar  provision,  the 
change  being  one  merely  of  phraseology,  the 
provision  reading,  "a  declaration  of  beUef 
In  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  In  a  futiire  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments." 

Mississippi,  by  the  constitution  of  1817, 
provided  that  "no  person  who  denies  the  be- 
ing of  God  or  a  futxu^  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  shall  hold  any  office  in  the  clvU 
department  of  the  State." 

Another  significant  matter  Is  the  recogni- 
tion of  Sunday.  That  day  Is  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  a  day  pectiliar  to  that  faith,  and 
known  to  no  other.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  Iect\ire  to  point  out 
aU  the  ways  In  which  that  day  Is  recognized. 
The  foUowlng  Ulustratlons  must  suffice:  By 
the  US.  Constitution  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  approve  all  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress. If  he  disapproves  he  returns  It  with 
his  veto.  And  then  specifically  It  is  provided 
that  If  not  returned  by  him  within  10  days. 
"Sundays  excepted."  after  It  shaU  have  been 
presented  to  him  It  becomes  a  law.  Simi- 
lar provisions  are  found  In  the  constitutions 
of  most  of  the  States,  and  In  36  out  of  48  Is 
the  same  expression,  "Sundays  excepted." 

Louisiana  Is  one  of  the  nine  States  In 
whose  present  constitution  the  expression. 
"Sundays  excepted."  is  not  found.  Pour 
earUer  constitutions  of  that  State  (those  of 
1812.  1845,  1862,  and  1864)  contained,  while 
the  three  later  ones,  1868.  1879,  and  1881. 
omit  those  words.  In  State  ex  rel.  v.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  case  arising  under  the  last 
constitution,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana  (62  La.  An.  936),  the  question 
was  presented  as  to  the  affect  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's veto  which  was  retiu-ned  within  time 
If  a  Sunday  Intervening  between  the  day 
of  presentation  of  the  blU  and  the  return  of 
the  veto  was  excluded,  and  too  late  If  It  was 
Included;  the  burden  of  the  contention  on 
the  one  side  being  that  the  change  In  the 
phraseology   of   the   later   ocKUtltutlons   In 
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omitting  the  words  "SundaTs  excepted"  In- 
dicated a  change  In  the  meaning  of  th« 
constitutional  provision  In  respect  to  the 
time  of  a  veto.  The  court  unanimously  held 
that  the  Sunday  was  to  be  excluded.  In 
the  ooxirse  of  lU  opinion  It  said  (p.  M4) : 

"In  law  Sundays  are  generally  excluded  as 
days  upon  which  the  performance  of  any 
act  demanded  by  the  law  Is  not  required. 
They  are  held  to  be  dies  non  jurldlcl. 

"And  In  the  Christian  world  Sunday  Is 
regarded  as  the  'Lord's  Day.'  and  a  holi- 
day— a  day  of  cessation  from  labor. 

"By  statute,  enacted  as  far  back  as  1838, 
this  day  Is  made  in  Louisiana  one  of  'public 
rest.'  (Ber.  Stat.,  sec.  633;  Oode  of  Practice, 
207,  768.) 

"This  la  the  poUcy  of  the  SUte  of  long 
■tandtng  and  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  to  be  considered  as  Intending  to 
conform  to  the  same." 

By  express  command  of  Congress  studies 
■re  not  pursued  at  the  Military  or  Naval 
Academies,  and  distilleries  are  prohibited 
from  operation  on  Sundays,  while  chaplains 
are  reqxiired  to  hold  religious  services  once 
at  least  on  that  day. 

By  the  English  statute  of  29  Charles  n,  no 
tradesman,    artificer,    workman,    laborer,   or 
other  person  was  permitted  to  do  or  exercise 
any  worldly  labor,  bvislness  or  work  of  ordi- 
nary calling  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  part 
thereof,  works  of  necessity  or  charity  only 
excepted.     That  statute,  with  some   varia- 
tions, has  been  adopted  by  most  If  not  all 
the  States  of  the  Union.     In  Massachusetts 
It  was  held  that  one  injured  while  traveling 
in  the  cars  on  Sunday,   except  in  case   of 
necessity  or  charity,  was  guilty  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  and  could  recover  nothing 
from  the  railroad  company  for  the  injury  he 
sustained.    And  this  decision  was  afllrmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    A 
statute  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  making  the 
running  of  freight  trains  on  Sunday  a  mis- 
demeanor, was  also  upheld  by  that  Court. 
By  decisions  in  many  States  a  contract  made 
on  Sunday  Is  invalid  and  cannot  be  enforced. 
By  the  general  coxirse  of  decision  no  Judicial 
proceedings  can  be  held  on  Stxnday.    All  leg- 
islative bodies,  whether  municipal.  State,  or 
National,  abstain  from  work  on  that  day.    In- 
deed, the  vast  volume  of  official  action,  leg- 
islative and  Judicial,  recognizes  Sunday  as  a 
day  separate  and  apart  from  the  others,  a  day 
devoted  not  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 
It   Is   true  In  many  of   the   decisions   this 
separation  of  the  day  is  said  to  be  authorized 
by  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  exercised 
for  purposes  of  health.     At  the  same  time, 
through  a  large  majority  of  them,  there  runs 
the  thought  of  Its  being  a  religious  day,  con- 
secrated by  the  Commandment:    "Six  days 
Shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work:   but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God;  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,   thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  n<»  thy 
cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  Is  within  thy 
gates." 

While  the  word  "God"  Is  not  Infrequently 
\ised  both  in  the  singular  and  plviral  to  de- 
note any  supreme  being  or  beings,  yet  when 
used  alone  and  In  the  singular  nimiber  It 
generally  refers  to  that  Suiweme  Being  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  wor- 
shiped by  Jew  and  ChrlstUn.  In  that  sense 
the  word  is  tised  In  constitution,  statute, 
and  Instrument.  In  many  State  constitu- 
tions we  And  In  the  preamble  a  declaration 
like  this:  "Grateful  to  Almighty  God."  In 
some  he  who  denied  the  being  of  God  was 
disqualified  from  holding  office.  It  Is  again 
and  again  declared  In  constitution  and 
statute  that  official  oaths  shall  close  with  an 
appeal,  "So  help  me,  God."  When,  upon  in- 
auguration, the  President-elect  each  4  years 
consecrates  himself  to  the  great  responslbU- 
Itles  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic,  his 
▼ow  of  consecraUon  In  the  presence  of  the 
vast  throng  filling  the  Capitol  Groxmds  will 
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end  with  the  solemn  words.  "So  help  me. 
God."  In  all  our  courts  witnesses  In  like 
manner  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  their 
testimony.  The  common  commencement  of 
wills  Is  "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen."  Every 
foreigner  attests  his  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance to  his  former  sovereign  and  his  accept- 
ance of  citizenship  In  this  Republic  by  an 
appeal  to  God. 

These  various  declarations  In  charters,  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  Indicate  the  general 
thought  and  purpose.    If  It  be  said  that  sim- 
ilar  declarations   are   not   found   In   all   the 
charters  or  In  all  the  constitutions.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  omission  often- 
times   was    because   they   were   deemed    un- 
necessary, as  shown  by   the  quoUtlon  Just 
made  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  those  hereafter  taken 
from  the  opinions  of  other  courts.     And  fur- 
ther,   It    Is    of    still    more    significance    that 
there   are   no  contrary  declarations.     In   no 
charter  or  constitution  la  there  anjrthlng  to 
even  suggest  that  any  other  than  the  Chris- 
tian Is  the  religion  of  this  country.    In  none 
of  them  Is  Mohammed  or  Confucius  or  Bud- 
dha In  any  manner  noticed.    In  none  of  them 
Is   Judaism  recognized   other   than   by   way 
of    toleration   of    Its   special    creed.      While 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  Is  often 
affirmed,  there  Is  nowhere  a  repudiation  of 
Christianity   as  one   of   the   Institutions   as 
well   as   benedictions  of  society.     In  short, 
there   is  no  charter  or  constitution  that  Is 
either    Infidel,    agnostic    or    anti-Christian. 
Wherever  there  is  a  declaration  In  favor  of 
any  religion  It  is  of  the  Christian.    In  view 
of  the  multltdue  of  expressions  In  Its  fa- 
vor, the  avowed  sepcu'atlon  between  church 
and  state  Is  a  most  satisfactory  testimonial 
that  It  Is  the  religion  of  this  coxintry.  for 
a  peculiar  thought  of  Christianity  Is  of  a 
personal    religion    between    man    and    his 
Maker,  uncontrolled  by  and  Independent  of 
human  government. 

Notice  also  the  matter  of  chaplains.  These 
are  appointed  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  named 
as  officials  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  uni- 
versally they  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Christian  denominations.  Their  whole  range 
of  service,  whether  In  prayer  or  preaching, 
is  an  official  recognition  of  Christianity.  If 
It  be  not  so,  why  do  we  have  chaplains? 
If  we  consult  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
although  the  formal  question  has  seldom 
been  presented  becaxise  of  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  Its  truth,  yet  In  The  People  ▼. 
Ruggles,  8  John  290,  294,  395.  Chancellor 
Kent,  the  great  commentator  on  American 
law,  speaking  as  chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  of  New  York,  said:  "The  People 
of  this  State,  In  common  with  the  people  of 
this  coimtry.  profess  the  general  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice."  And  In  the  famous  case  of 
Vidal  v.  Girard's  Executors,  2  How.  127, 
198,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
while  sustaining  the  will  of  Mr.  Glrard,  with 
Its  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  college 
Into  which  no  minister  should  be  permitted 
to  enter,  observed :  "It  Is  also  said,  and  truly, 
that  the  Christian  religion  Is  a  piut  of  the 
common  law  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  Linden- 
muller  v.  The  People.  33  Barbour,  661,  held 
that: 

"Christianity  Is  not  the  legal  religion  of  the 
State,  as  established  by  law.  If  It  were.  It 
would  be  civil  or  political  institution,  which 
It  is  not;  but  this  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Idea  that  It  Is  In  fact,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
religion  of  the  people.  This  fact  Is  every- 
where prominent  In  all  our  civil  and  political 
history,  and  has  been,  from  the  first,  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  by  the  people,  as 
well  as  by  constitutional  conventions,  by 
legislatures,  and  by  counts  of  Jiistlce." 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  In 
State  V.  Chandler.  3  Harrington.  655.  cit- 
ing many  cases,  said: 

"It  appears  to  have  been  long  perfectly 
settled  by  the  common  law  that  blasphemy 


against  the  Deity  In  general,  or  a  malicious 
and  wanton  attack  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion Individually,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing Its  doctrines  to  contempt  and  ridicule 
Is  Indictable  and  punishable  a«  a  temporal 
offense." 

And  again.  In  City  Council  v.  Benjamin.  1 
Strobhart.  631: 

"On  that  day  we  rest,  and  to  us  it  la  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord — Its  decent  observance 
in  a  Christian  conununlty  la  that  which 
ought  to  be  expected. 

"It  U  not  perhaps  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  case  to  rule  and  hold  that  the 
ChrlsUan  religion  U  part  of  the  common 
law  of  South  Carolina.  Still  It  may  be  useful 
to  show  that  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  even 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  under  consid- 
eration, and  that  upon  It  rest  many  of  the 
principles  and  usages,  constantly  acknowl- 
edged and  enforced,  In  the  courts  of  Justice." 
The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  In  Vp- 
degraph  v.  The  Commontoealth.  11  Sergeant 
and  Rawle.  400.  made  this  declaration: 

"Christianity,  general  Christianity.  Is.  and 
always  has  been,  a  part  of  the  common  law 
of  Pennsylvania:  ChrlsUanlty.  without  the 
spiritual  artillery  of  European  countries;  for 
this  Christianity  was  one  of  the  considera- 
tions of  the  royal  charter,  and  the  very  basis 
of  Its  great  founder,  William  Penn;  not 
Christianity  founded  on  any  particular  re- 
ligious teneta;  not  Christianity  with  an  es- 
tablished church,  and  tithes,  and  spiritual 
courts;  but  Christianity  with  liberty  of  con- 
science  to  all  men." 

And  subsequently.  In  Johmon  v.  The  Com- 
monwealth, 10  Harris,  ill: 

"It  Is  not  our  business  to  discuss  the  obli- 
gations of  Sunday  any  further  than  they 
enter  into  and  are  recognized  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  conunon  law  adopted  It, 
along  with  Christianity,  of  which  It  Is  one 
of  the  bulwarks." 

In  Arkansas.  Shover  v.  The  State,  10 
English.  363.   the   Supreme  Court  said: 

"Sunday  or  the  Sabbath  Is  properly  and 
emphatically  called  the  Lord's  Day,  and  Is 
one  amongst  the  first  and  most  sacred  In- 
stitutions of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
system  of  religion  Is  recognized  as  constitut- 
ing a  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law.  and 
as  such  all  of  the  institutions  growing  out  of 
It.  or.  In  any  way.  connected  with  It.  In  case 
they  shall  no>  be  found  to  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience,  are  entitled  to  the  most 
profoimd  respect,  and  can  rightfully  claim 
the  "protection  of  the  lawmaking  power  of 
the  State." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland,  In  Jude- 
find  v.  The  State.  78  Maryland.  614,  declared: 
"The  Sabbath  U  emphatically  the  day  of 
rest,  and  the  day  of  rest  here  Is  the  Lord's 
Day  or  Christian's  Sunday.  Ours  Is  a  Chris- 
tian community,  and  a  day  set  apart  as  the 
day  of  rest  Is  the  day  consecrated 
by  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and 
embraces  the  24  hours  next  ensuing  the  mid- 
night of  Saturday.  But  It  would  scarcely 
be  asked  of  a  court,  In  what  professes  to  be 
a  Christian  land,  to  declare  a  law  uncon- 
stitutional because  It  requires  rest  from  bod- 
ily labor  on  Sunday  (except  works  of  neces- 
sity and  charity)  and  thereby  promotes  the 
cause  of  Cixrlstlanlty." 

If  now  we  pass  from  the  domain  of  official 
action  and  recognition  to  that  of  Individual 
acceptance,  we  enter  a  field  of  boundless  ex- 
tent, and  I  can  only  point  ou^  a  few  of  the 
prominent  facta: 

Notice  o\ir  educational  Institutions.  I 
have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charters  of  the  first  three  col- 
leges. Ttilnk  of  the  vast  number  of  acad- 
emies, colleges  and  universities  scattered 
through  the  land.  Some  of  them.  It  is  true, 
are  under  secular  control,  but  there  Is  yet 
to  be  established  In  tills  country  one  of  those 
institutions  founded  on  the  religions  of  Con- 
fucius, Buddha  or  Mohammed,  while  an 
overwhelming  majority  are  under  the  special 
direction  and  control  of  Christian  teachers. 
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Notice  also  the  avowed  and  pronounced 
Christian  forces  of  the  coxmtry.  and  here  I 
must  refer  to  the  census  of  1890.  for  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  oensus  of  1900  In  these  matters 
lisve  not  been  complied:  The  population 
was  61.623.000.  There  were  165,000  Christian 
ehuroh  organisations,  owning  142.000  build- 
ings, in  which  were  sittings  for  40,636,000 
people.  The  communicants  in  these  churches 
numbered  30.476.000,  and  the  value  of  the 
church  property  amounted  to  •669376,000. 
In  other  words,  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire population  were  directly  connected  with 
Clirlstlan  organizations.  Nearly  two-thirds 
would  find  seats  in  our  churches.  If  to  the 
members  we  add  the  children  and  others  in 
tbslr  fanxlUes  more  or  less  connected  with 
them.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  large  majority 
were  attached  to  the  various  church  organi- 
sations. I  am  aware  that  the  relationship 
between  many  members  and  their  churches 
is  formal,  and  tiiat  church  relations  do  not 
constitute  active  and  paramoimt  forces  In 
their  lives,  and  yet  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
an  Identification  of  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
can dtlaens  with  the  Christian  church.  It 
Is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  Is  no  little 
complaint  of  the  falling  off  In  church  attend- 
ance, and  of  a  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of 
many,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  Is  a 
diversion  of  religious  force  along  the  lines 
of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Christian  Biuleavor  Society,  and  the  Ep- 
worth  League.  All  these,  of  course,  are 
matters  to  be  noticed,  but  they  do  not  avoid 
the  fact  of  a  formal  adhesion  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  to  the  Christian  faith: 
and  while  creeds  and  dogmas  and  denomi- 
nations are  In  a  certain  sense  losing  their 
power,  and  certainly  their  antagonisms,  yet 
u  a  vital  force  in  the  land.  Christianity  Is 
still  the  mighty  factor.  Connected  with  the 
denominations  are  large  missionary  bodies 
constantly  busy  in  extending  Christian  faith 
through  this  Nation  and  through  the  world. 
No  other  religious  organization  has  anything 
of  a  foothold  or  is  engaged  in  active  work 
unless  It  be  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  scarcely 
to  be  noticed  in  the  great  volume  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Again,  the  Bible  is  the  Christian's  book. 
No  other  book  has  so  wide  a  circulation,  or 
Is  so  universally  found  In  the  households  of 
the  land.  During  their  century  of  existence 
the  English  and  American  Bible  societies 
have  published  and  circulated  360  million 
copies,  and  this  representa  but  a  fraction  of 
ite  circulation.  And  tlisn  think  of  ttis 
multitude  of  voliunes  published  In  exposi- 
tion, explanation  and  Illustration  of  that 
book,  or  some  portion  of  It. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  tiave  pre- 
sented no  doubtfxil  facte.  Nothing  has  been 
stated  wlilch  Is  debatable.  The  quotations 
from  charters  are  In  the  archives  of  th» 
several  States;  the  laws  are  on  the  statute 
books;  judicial  opinions  are  taken  from  the 
official  reporta;  statistics  from  the  census 
publlcatlona.  In  short,  no  evidence  has  been 
presented  which  Is  open  to  question. 

I  coxild  easily  enter  upon  another  line  of 
examination.  I  could  point  out  the  {gen- 
eral trend  of  public  opinion,  the  disclosures 
of  purposes  and  beliefs  to  be  fotmd  in  let- 
ters, papers,  books,  and  unofficial  declara- 
tions. I  could  show  how  largely  our  laws 
and  c\istoms  are  based  upon  the  laws  of 
Moses  and  the  teachings  of  Christ;  how  con- 
stantly the  Bible  U  appealed  to  as  the  guide 
of  life  and  the  authority  in  questions  of 
morals;  how  the  Christian  doctrines  are 
accepted  as  the  great  comfort  In  times  of 
sorrow  and  affliction,  and  flll  with  the  light 
of  hope  the  ewvioes  for  tlie  dead.  On  every 
hilltop  towers  the  steeple  of  some  Christian 
church,  while  from  the  marble  witnesses  In 
God's  acre  comes  the  universal  but  silent 
testimony  to  the  common  faith  in  the  Clui»- 
tlan  doctrine  of  the  resurreetlon  and  ttie  life 
hereafter. 


But  I  m\iBt  not  weary  you.  I  oould  go  oa 
Indefinitely,  pointing  out  further  illustra- 
tions both  official  and  nonofficlal.  public  ami 
private;  such  as  the  annual  Thanksgiving 
proclamations,  with  their  following  days  of 
worship  and  feasting;  announcementa  of  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer;  the  universal  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas;  the  gathering  of  millions 
of  OUT  children  In  Siuiday  Schools,  and  the 
countless  voltmies  of  ChrUtlan  literature, 
both  prose  and  poetry.  But  I  have  said 
enotigh  to  show  that  Christianity  came  to 
this  country  with  the  first  colonlste;  has  been 
powerfully  Identified  with  ite  rapid  develop- 
ment, colonial  and  national,  and  today  exlste 
as  a  mighty  factor  In  the  life  of  the  republic. 
This  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  we  can  all 
rejoice  as  trutlifully  we  repeat  the  words  of 
Leonard  Bacon: 

"O  God,  beneath  thy  guiding  hand 
Otir  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea. 
And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand. 
With   prayer   and   psalm   they  worshiped 
Thee. 
"Thou  heardst.  wdl  pleased,  the  song,  the 
'      prayer — 

Thy  blessing  came;   and  stlU  its  power 
Shall  onward  through  all  ages  bear 
The  memory  of  that  holy  hour. 
"Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  In  God 

Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves. 
And   where   their   pilgrim   feet   have   trod. 
The  God  they  trxisted  guards  their  graves. 
"And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  love. 
Their  children's  children  shall  adore. 
Till  these  eternal  hills  remove. 
And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more." 


AMERICAN  BAR  FOUNDATION  PRIZE 
CONSTITDTIONAL  LAW  ESSAY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  sponsors 
the  Samuel  Pool  Weaver  Constitutional 
Law  Essay  Competition:  and  the  wiiming 
essay  for  1962  Is  one  which  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  should  read.  This  paper, 
entitled  "Free  Elections  and  the  Power 
of  Congress  Over  Voter  Qualifications, " 
by  Prof.  Wilfred  J.  Ritz.  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  Law  School, 
has  been  published  in  the  most  recent 
Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Journal.  Mr. 
Ritz,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law.  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  his  LL3.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Richmond,  and  his  master 
of  laws  and  doctor  of  Juridical  science 
degrees  from  Harvard  University. 

In  his  essay.  Professor  Rita  traces  the 
history  and  development  of  the  Consti- 
tution's provisions  relating  to  qualifica- 
tions of  voters:  and  he  concludes  that 
Congress  should  not  legislate  and.  indeed, 
cannot  legislate  constitutionsdly.  to  alter 
the  qualifications  as  prescribed  by  the 
States.  Such  an  alteration  is.  of  course, 
exactly  what  Is  provided  for  in  title  I  of 
S.  1731.  the  administration's  civil  rights 
bill.  This  invidious  proposal  evidently 
evolved  from  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's re[>ort  and  recommendations  of 
1961.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  its  1959  report  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  same  objective  be 
accomplished  by  the  time-honored  and 
only  constitutional  method  of  doing  so — 
by  amending  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
know  what  precipitated  the  Commis- 
sion's remarkable  turnabout:  but  I  do 
know  that  if  title  I  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  history  that  Conffress 
haa  attempted  to  ghortcut  the  ameztd- 


ment  process  and  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions by  legislation. 

Professor  Ritz  is  not  the  first  constitu- 
tional law  professor  to  hold  that  congres- 
sional legislation  in  this  area  would  be 
unconstitutional.  ITie  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  in  preparing  for 
the  hearings  on  the  administration's  so- 
caUed  literacy  bill,  S.  2750.  during  the 
last  Congress,  requested  opinions  on  the 
constitutionality  and  desirability  of  the 
measure,  from  constitutional  law  profes- 
sors at  every  accredited  law  school  in  the 
country.  At  least  half  of  the  replies 
from  professors,  including  those  from 
distinguished  law  schools,  such  as  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  George 
Washington  University,  agreed  with 
ProfessOT  Ritz*  thesis.  8.  2750  did  not 
pass  either  House  In  the  87th  Congress, 
and  I  trust  that  the  fate  of  title  I  of  S. 
1731  in  this  Congress  will  be  equally 
deserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Ritz'  essay,  from  the 
October  1963,  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 
Pan  Elxctioks  ako  trk  Powxb  or  CoHoans 

OVKB   VOTBS    QUAUnCATXDMS 

(By  Wilfred  J.  Rite,  professcn-  of  Uw, 
Washington  and  Lee  University) 

The  group  of  Americans  meeting  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787  to  draft  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion did  not  iiave  a  crystal  ball  to  reveal 
the  parte  of  their  final  product  that  would 
endure  and  those  that  would  soon  became 
obsolete.  The  course  of  future  evente  soon 
demonstrated,  thoiigh,  that  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  was  unsatisfactory  and 
essentially  imworkable.  This  was  the  third 
clause  of  article  n.  secUon  1.  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President. 

No  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  was 
as  lengthy;  none  was  more  detailed  or 
drafted  with  greater  care.  And  yet.  In  this 
provision,  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  iiad  entirely 
faUed  to  foresee  the  rise  of  political  parties.' 
As  a  resxilt,  the  constitutional  machinery  for 
election  of  the  Chief  Executive  worked  well 
only  while  the  people  were  agreed  that  a  na- 
tional hero  should  be  the  President — a 
phenomenon  extremely  rare  In  American 
life.* 

After  President  Waslilngton  had  retired 
from  political  life,  the  system  survived  the 
close  election  of  1796,*  but  very  nearly  broke 
down  in  the  election  of  1800,  when  the  elec- 
toral votes  were  equaUy  divided  between 
Tliomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  Cooler 
heads  prevailed  and  the  tie  was  broken  with- 
out disruption  of  the  American  experiment 
In  government.*  Nevertheless,  If  the  situa- 
tion had  been  oft  repeated,  the  developing 
passions  of  the  period  most  probably  would 

>  Oimnlngham,  "The  Jeffersonlan  Republi- 
cans" 3-33  (1967);  MlUer,  "The  Federalist 
Era,"9»-126  (1960). 

'  George  Waaliliigton  received  all  the  elec- 
toral votes  In  the  elections  of  1789  and  1792. 

» The  electoral  coUege  gave  votes  to  13  can- 
didates. John  Adams  with  71  electoral  votes 
was  elected  President  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
Vlth  68  votes  was  elected  Vice  President. 

*The  electoral  vote  was  78  for  Jefferson 
and  78  tor  Aaron  Burr,  thus  throwing  the 
election  Into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  on  the  S6th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elected, 
receiving  the  vote  of  10  States  to  4  for  Burr, 
with  two  not  voting.  MlUer,  op.  dt.  supra 
note  1,  at  268. 
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•oon  hsT«  torn  th«  Amerlcaa  tyatna  oT  gor 

ermnent  apart. 

After  <hM  tfaUtMnUon.  Ooncr«w  te  D»> 
cambar  ctf  lao*  rabnitttad  totha  Stetaa  a  pro- 
poaad  amaBdjBant  to  Um  OonaUtutton  to 
raaaady  tba  aitiiattoa.  The  propoaal  recelvad 
tba  4>aa(ly  conalderatlon  It  Oaserveil.  and  by 
tha  end  oX  JmIj  1804.  had  been  ratified  by 
thraa-fourtba  of  the  Statea.  As  the  Itth 
amendment  tt  waa  operatlre  for  the  next 
prealdeBtlal  alectloD,  held  in  November 
1804.* 

nmika  tha  lencthj  and  detailed  dauae 
coverliic  tha  method  oX  alacUon  of  a  Preal- 
dant  and  Vice  Prealdact  which  so  qiiicUy 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  original  Constitu- 
tion contains  short  and  simple  clattsea  cov- 
ering the  elections  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Tbelr  very  simplicity,  suggeatlng 
caaualnesa  of  draf  tamanahlp,  oan  be  mislead- 
ing. Actually,  tha  ciauaes'  are  among  the 
moat  carefully  oonatructed  in  the  document, 
and  they  are  dealg;ned  to  carry  out  a  basic 
conatltuUonal  purpose,  a  purpose  that  was 
continued  when  the  ITth  amendment  was 
added  In  1913. 

The  reeorda  of  the  Convention  •  show  that 
It  was  deeply  ooncemed  with  problems  reUit- 
Ing  to  the  etoctton  of  niiw-t»|,  of  the  Federal 
Oovermnent.  The  ConventlcMi  adopted  a 
plan  for  the  Indirect  election  of  the  Preal- 
dant  and  Vice  Prcaldent  by  use  of  an  elec- 
toral college.  Article  n  provides:  "Each 
State  shall  appoint  In  such  mannner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
etoetara."  thareby  leaving  the  method  ot  ae- 
lectlon  and  qnaUflcattons  to  tha  States,  al- 
though Congreaa  waa  authorized  to  Mtabllsh 
the  time  of  their  choosing. 

In  the  elecUon  of  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Convention  was  concerned  with  four  princi- 
pal problems:  (1)  the  method  of  election  of 
Sraators.  which  was  resolved  by  giving  the 
power  to  the  State  legislatures;  (1)  the 
method  of  election  of  Repreaentattves,  which 
Initially  Involved  a  decision  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  choaen  by  the  people  or  by 
the  legtelatnres:  (8)  after  popular  election 
of  Representatives  had  been  decided  upon. 
It  was  neceaaary  to  establish  the  quallflca- 
tlona  of  their  electors;  and  (4)  the  extent 
to  which  the  Statea  and  Congress  respec- 
tively, Aould  participate  In  regulating  the 
times,  placea  and  manner  of  holding  electloiM 
of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

On  May  SO.  I7«7,  Bitanund  Randolph  on 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  delegation  presented 
"»•  reaoluttons  known  as  the  Virginia  plan. 
wWeh  provided  the  basic  framework  for  the 
Ooostltution.T  Randolph  propoaed  a  national 
wgialature  to  eonslst  of  two  branches,  the 
members  of  the  first  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States  and  the  members 
^the  aeoond  to  be  tiected  by  tha  flrat 
■randi  from  persona  nominated  by  tha 
laglalatnree.  Tha  National  Kncutiva 
to  be  etoetad  by  tha  Kattonal  Lcglala- 
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the  Ooaiventlon  reeonslderad.  and  again  up- 
held popular  eleetloa.  thte  tiaaa  by  a  vote  ot 
eight  Statea  to  thrae." 

The  Mew  Jersey  (or  Patterson)  plan,  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  on  June  It,  did  not 
dilTer  ftom  the  Virginia  plan  on  thia  suh- 
Ject,"  but  during  its  considaraUon  stUl  an- 
otijer  attack  on  popular  election  was  nar- 
rowly defeated,  when  another  motion  to 
reconsider  was  voted  down  by  alz  Statea  to 
four,  with  one  divided."  The  Convention 
then  agreed  to  election  by  the  people  o*  the 
first  branch,  with  nine  SUtea  In  favor,  only 
New  Jersey  oppoaed.  and  Maryland  divided." 

On  July  94  the  Convantickn  named  a  com- 
mittee of  detail  to  report  a  consUtuUon  con- 
formable to  the  resolutlona  that  had  been 
adopted,  among  which  were  those  calling  for 
election  of  the  Members  of  the  fliat  branch 
of  Congress  by  the  people  and  of  the  second 
branch  by  the  SUte  legislatures."  Election 
of  Senators  by  the  State  legislatures,  with- 
out more,  established  the  quallflcatlona  of 
electors  of  Members  of  one  branch  of  the 
Congreaa.  In  order  to  provide  for  popular 
election  of  Repreaentatlves,  the  committee 
had  to  consider  alternative  methods  of  de- 
fining the  qualifications  of  their  electors. 

CONSmaBATIOM   OF  WLECnOK    09 

axFaasxurraTivaB 
The  papers  of  the  committee  of  detail  abow 
considerations  was  given  to  setting  forth  in 
the  Constitution  quallflcatlona  baaed  on 
citizenship,  manhood,  sanity,  realdenoe,  poa- 
sesslon  of  real  property  or  military  service." 
The  committee  also  corMldered  adopting  tha 
qualifications  established  by  the  States,  with 
Congress  given  authority  to  alter  or  suspend 
them."  The  final  draft  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee conaidered  and  deliberately  struck 
out  of  its  report  a  provision  luuler  which 
Congress  would  have  been  given  the  power 
to  alter  and  supersede  State  provisions  as  to 
the  quallficaUoxM  of  electors.  Instead,  the 
coounlttee  defined  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors In  the  Constitution,  denying  the  power 
of  change  to  either  the  States  or  to  Congress. 
This  was  done  by  providing  that  electors  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures should  be  electors  for  Representa- 
tlvea."  Except  for  minor  styhstlc  changes, 
the  final  draft  of  the  oommittee  of  detail  waa 
ptlAted  and  deUvcred  to  the  Convention  on 
August  S.x 

When  the  Convention  on  Augtiat  7  con- 
sidered the  report  an  effort  was  made  to 
limit  the  suffrage  to  freehohJers.  After  full 
and  extended  debate,  the  motion  to  make 
the  change  waa  defeated  by  the  vote  of  aevwn 
Statea.  with  only  DeUware  tn  favor  and 
Maryland   divided."     On  the  following  day 


X 


Sitting  on  May  31  aa  a  Oommittee  of  the 
Wh<rte  Hpiuee.  the  Oonvention  approved  the 
i«aohrtlon  caning  for  a  National  Leglalatiu* 
to  ecmatot  of  two  branches.  It  then  oonald- 
•ed  and  debated  the  resolution  calling  for 
alaetlon  of  tha  flpst  branch  by  the  people 
adopting  It  by  a  vote  of  six  Statea  to  two' 
with  two  States  dtvlded.*    A  few  daya  later 

•Virginia  Commission  on  Oonstitatloaal 
Oovemment,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  8»-41  ( 19«1  > ;  Oorwln,  "The  Oonstita- 
thm  of  the  Utilted  Stataa  at  America."  S 
Doe.  No.  170,  8Sd  Cong.,  ad  Seaa.  942  (1963)! 

•Farrand,  "The  Reeorda  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,-  4  vols.  (rev.  ed.  19r7),  her»- 
tnafter  elted  aa  "ran-aad." 

« 1  nurand  ao. 

•  1  Fan  and  20-21 ,  27-28. 

•  1  Farrand  40,  47-50,  54-65.  50,  90.  Elec- 
tion by  the  people  was  favored  by  Massacfau- 
Mtts,  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania.  Vh-gtnla 
North   CaroUna.    and   Georgia.    New  Jeney 


and  South  CaroUna  were  opposed.    Ooonecti- 
cut  and  Delaware  were  divided. 

"  1  Farrand  118.  124.  130.  183-138.  140-141. 
142-144,  145.  147.  The  six  States  previously 
favoring  popular  elections  were  Joined  by 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  while  Connecticut 
voted  with  the  Statea  favoring  election  by  the 
State  legislatures. 
"  1  Farrand  291.  300. 

"•  1  Farrand  368.  368^60.  364-866,  367.  368. 
The  motion  waa  dcfaatad  by  the  votea  of 
Massachuaetta.  New  Tork.  PennsylvaxUa.  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The 
motion  was  favored  by  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina.  Mary- 
land was  divided. 

"  1  Farrand  «6»,  360.  368.  Before  the  final 
vote  General  Ptckney  withdrew  a  motion  that 
the  election  by  the  people  ahould  ba  "in  auch 
mode  as  the  leglaiaturea  sluiuld  direct."  when 
it  waa  hinted  that  this  might  properly  be  left 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Detail.  1  Farrand  860. 

"  2  Farrand  106. 129. 

■  4  Farrand  40;  2  Farrand  151. 

"  2  Farrand  153. 163-165. 

"  2  Farrand  163-165. 

•2  Farrand  176, 177, 178-17». 

•2  Farrand  IM,  201-aoC  2Qft-aiflL 


furthar  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  wl*. 
dom  of  popular  eleeUon.  but  the  provision 
waa  approved  without  any  State  rllsnaiilliis  ■ 
Thia  ended  the  debate  on  tha  qualifications 
of  votera. 

On  Augnat  9  the  Convantton  oonaidered 
the  power  to  be  given  to  Congreaa  to  super- 
sede State  regulaUons  as  to  the  time  plaoe 
and  manner  of  hoidlng  elecUons.  The  debate 
shows  Congress  was  given  power  to  do  so  to 
Insure  the  fair  conduct  of  elecUons  In  the 
event  some  SUte  legislature  should  attempt 
manlpulauon  for  selfish  or  nefarloua  pur- 
poaea  and  that  the  provlalon  haa  noUilns  to 
do  with  voter  qualifies ttona." 

On  September  8  the  Convention  named  a 
conunlttee  of  atyle.  which  rearranged  the 
artlclea  and  phrased  them  somewhat  more 
faUcitously.»  with  only  one  change  made 
by  the  Convention  to  deny  Congreaa  an* 
power  over  the  place  of  election  of  Senatora.* 
the  |MX)vlaions  "rfUting  to  elections  were 
aoopted  and  became  a  part  of  the  completed 
Constitution.**  *'•'?««« 

cx>wsiiiuTK»N  nana  naic  "■i.acToes** 
In  s\mimary.  then,  it  can  be  said  that 
under  the  original  Constitution  Representa- 
tivea  were  the  only  Ptederal  offlclaLs  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  directly.  Article  I 
section  2.  provides  that  RepresenUtives  shall 
DC  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  - 
The  phrase  "by  Uie  people"  slmply^iana 
that  Representatives  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  not  by  State  leglaiaturea. 

A  different  term  is  used  to  define  the 
electorate,  that  U.  the  group  of  individuals 
who  may  actually  vote  for  Representatives. 
Thia  term,  used  throughout  the  Constitution. 

nr«!  **^-  '^"*^*^  ^-  ••^^^o^  2.  also  ex- 
pressly defines,  indirectly,  the  qualifications 
Of  electors  for  Representatives.    It  saya  that 

o^m  ^.^^  ""  ^"'^  ^^  ^aU  iiave  the 
quallflcationa  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most^ numerous  branch  of  tiie  SUte  legls- 

The  very  slmpUclty  of  the  cUuse  Invites 
J^  ?'  %*»»°/^»nd  form  Of  expression,  and 
Rf^ti!^  to  statcmenU  to  the  effect  that  Uie 
sutes  establish  the  qualifications  of  electors 
for  RepresenUtives.  As  the  VB.  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  in  Vntted  States  v.  Ctassic 

"IJ",-^  f  <^"^''  "^  •  »««  aense  £e' 
right  to  vote  for  RepresenUtives  In  Congress 
^metimes  spoken  of  as  a  right  dertved 
from  tile  SUtes.-  Nevertheless,  m  the  Clas- 
rtc  caw  also  pointed  out.  the  qualifications 
Of  rtectora  for  RepresenUtlvw  ore  defined 
in  the  Constitution  and  are  not  defined  by 
the  sutes.  The  definition  is  In  Imperative 
terms —  the  electors  shall  have  ** 

Under  article  I,  section  2,  a  SUte  has  no 
powerto  deny  the  right  to  vote  for  a  US 
Representative  to  a  person  qualified  to  vote 
aa  an  elector  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  a  State  legislature,  nor  any  power  to  gtvs 
the  right  to  voU  for  a  RepresenUtive  to  a 
person  who  te  not  so  qualified.  Just  as 
rfwly,  Congress  has  no  power  to  deny  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  RepreeenUtive  to  a  person 
who  la  qualtfled  to  voU  as  an  elector  for  tha 
most  numeroos  branch  of  his  Bute's  legisla- 
ture, nor  any  power  to  give  the  right  to 
»oU  to  a  peraon  who  la  not  so  qualified. 
coNsrmrnowAL  AicxNinmrrs  ok  vorma  aa 
MAirr 

Elactiona  and  voting  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  constitutional  amendmenU  than 
any  other  single  topic,  as  a  listing  of  the 
amendments  shows: 

The  12th  amendment,  ratified  In  1804,  re- 
vised the  method  of  electing  the  Prealdent 
and  Vice  President. 

The  14th  amendment,  ratlfled  in  1868,  af- 
fects tlie  subject  la  two  raspecta:  n  provldas 

••2  Farrand  218.  215-216,  235. 

■  a  Farrand  229,  a89-M2.  944. 

■  2  Farrand  547,  558,  U4.  SM.  6M. 
*lFamsidn3. 

•*  2  Farrand  661. 653.  ' 
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for  a  reduction  of  repreaenUtion  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  whenever  the  right 
of  male  cltlaens  21  years  of  age  and  over  to 
vote  Is  abridged  by  a  SUte  for  any  reaaon 
other  than  participation  In  rebellion  or  other 
crimes.  It  disqualifies  ftom  further  Federal 
or  8UU  ofllceholdlng  any  ofllceholder  who, 
having  sworn  to  support  the  U.8.  Constitu- 
tion, engages  In  Insurrection  or  rebellion. 
The  first  provision  has  never  been  Invoked 
to  deny  represenUtlon  to  a  SUU,  and  the 
second  haa  become  obsolete  with  the  pasaage 
of  time. 

The  16th  amendment,  ratified  In  1870.  pro- 
hlblU  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  "race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

The  17th  amendment,  ratified  In  1913,  pro- 
vides for  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 
It  follows  the  pattern  set  forth  In  the  original 
Constitution  by  defining  the  quallficationa 
of  electors  for  this  ofllce.  The  electors  In 
each  SUte  ahall  "have  the  qualifications  req- 
ulBlU  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  SUte  legislatures." 

The  19th  amendment,  ratified  In  1920,  pro- 
hlblU  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  sex. 

The  20th  amendment,  ratified  In  1933. 
revises  and  clarifies  the  method  of  election 
of  the  President  In  unusual  situations. 

Two  of  these  amendmenu.  the  15th  and 
19th,  place  direct  restrictions  on  the  qualifi- 
cations the  States  may  require  of  electors  for 
SUte  officials,  and  so  Indirectly  these  restric- 
tions become  llmlUtions  on  the  qualifica- 
tions, as  defined  In  the  original  Constitution 
and  In  the  17th  amendment,  of  electors  for 
Representatives  and  Senators.  Otherwise, 
there  are  no  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  qualifications  the  SUtas  may  require  of 
electors  for  State  ofllclals.  and  so  also  of 
electors  of  Federal  ofllclala. 

In  the  siuuner  of  1962  Congress  culopted 
Senate  Joint  Reaolution  29  proposing  to  the 
SUtes  another  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  voting  qualifications.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  prohlblU  the  denial  of  a 
right  to  vote  for  President,  Vice  Prealdent, 
Senator  or  RepresenUtlve  because  of  a  fail- 
ure "to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  Ux."  "  In 
this  resolution  the  {Mttern  of  previous 
amendmenU  Is  departed  from.  In  that  a 
SUte  Is  permitted  to  esUbllah  a  different 
qualification  for  electors  to  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  lU  own  SUte  legislature  than 
the  SUte  can  eaUbllsh  for  the  election  of 
Federal  officials.  The  proposed  amendment, 
however,  continues  the  present  policy  of 
denying  to  Congress  all  power  to  esUbltsh 
or  change  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Federal  officials. 

COUBT    DBCI8ION8    DKAI.    WITH    SUTPmAOX 
QUKSnONS 

Since  the  Constitution  so  clearly  defines 
the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  shall 
be  electors  for  Federal  officials,  no  litigation 
Involving  the  point  could  arlae  until  after 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  ahd  15th  amend- 
menu. In  Afinor  v.  Happersett,  88  U.8.  (21 
Wall  )  162  (1875),  a  woman  claimed  that. 
alnce  presidential  electors  In  Missouri  were 
elected  by  the  people,  she  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  sutes  was  entitled  to  vote  in  such 
elections,  so  that  the  denial  of  the  vote  to 
her  was  prohibited  by  the  prlvllegea  and  Im- 
munltlea  clause  of  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorlUtive  construction  placed  on  that 
clause  In  the  Slaughter-House  Cases.  83  VA. 
(16  Wall.)  36  (1873).  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected the  contention,  pointing  out  that  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  confer  a  right  of 
suffrage  on  anyone.  If  the  14th  amendment 
had  done  so,  the  15th  amendment  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

The  15th  amendment,  as  It  applies  to 
SUte  elections,  waa  coiutrued  by  the  Su- 


preme Court  In  Vntted  States  v.  Reese,  93 
UJ3.  214  (1876),  in  which  the  Court  aaid: 
"The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevenu 
the  SUtea,  or  the  United  SUtea.  however, 
from  giving  preference  in  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  SUtea  over  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  lU  adoption,  thia 
coiild  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  SUte  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  sutes  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  etc.,  as  It  was  on  account  of  age.  prop- 
erty, or  education.    Now  it  is  not."  » 

In  a  series  of  cases  the  XJ3.  Supreme  Court 
has  considered  the  power  of  Congress  under 
article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elections. 
In  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peated time  and  again  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  are  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  so  are  not  subject  to  change  either 
directiy  by  the  SUtes  or  dL-ectly  or  indi- 
rectly by  Congress.  In  a  leading  case.  Ex 
parte  Yarhrough,  110  U.S.  651  (1884),  the 
Court  said:  "The  SUtes  in  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  the  moat  numer- 
ous branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not 
do  this  with  reference  to  the  election  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  pre- 
ecrlbe  the  qualifications  for  voters  for  those 
to  nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress  In  that  SUte.  It  adopta  the 
qualifications  thus  furnished  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Ite  own  electors  for  Members  of 
Congress."" 

This  1884  InterpreUtlon  has  not  been  de- 
parted from.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  power  of  the  SUtes  to  determine 
voter  qualifications  through  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests »  and  poll  Uxes."  The  Court 
has  rejected  the  contention  that  since  they 
are  Federal  officials  some  tuidefined  power 
over  the  elections  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtives resU  In  Congress." 

UCPLICATION   or   CLJISSIC   CASK   18   T7NSUPPOBTKD 

The  principal  Judicial  support  for  a  view 
that  Congreaa  has  some  power  over  voter 
qualifications  la  found  In  a  dictum  by  Chief 
Justice  Stone  (then  an  Associate  Justice)  In 
United  States  v.  Classic,  wherein  he  said: 
"While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote  for 
represenUtlvee  In  Congress  Is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  SUtes, 
•  •  •  this  sUtement  Is  true  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  SUtes  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  on  the  subject  as 
provided  by  section  2  of  article  I.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Congress  has  not  restricted  SUte 
action  by  the  exercise  of  Ite  powers  to  regu- 
late elections  under  section  4  and  lU  more 
general  power  under  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  18."  »• 

The  implication  that  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress under  section  4  of  article  I  may  be  used 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  States  under 
section  2  of  the  same  article  Is  entirely  with- 
out support  In  the  history  of  the  Federal 
convention  of  1787  or  In  the  prior  declalons 
of  the  Court.  If  the  reference  had  been 
to  the  power  of  the  SUtes  to  legislate  un- 


''SJ.  Rea.  29.  87th  Cong..  2d  aeM..  Cow- 
CEBsaioMAL  RzcoBO.  vol.  108,  pt.  18,  p.  17664. 


"See  alao.  United  States  v.  Cruickshank. 
92  US.  542  (1876). 

"  See  also,  Stoafford  ▼.  rempieton.  185  U.8. 
487  (1903), 

■Ottinn  V.  United  States.  338  U.S.  347 
(1915);  Lassiter  v,  Northampton  County 
Board  of  Elections.  360  U.8.  46  (1959). 

^Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  302  VS.  277  (1937). 
See  also  P<rtJ«  v.  Brotm,  118  F.  2d  218  (6th 
Clr.  1941),  cert  denied,  314  UjS.  621  (1941); 
Butler  T.  Thompson,  841  U.S.  987  (1961).  afe 
97  F.  Supp.  17   (KJ).  Va.  1951). 

'*NetDberry  ▼.  United  States,  256.  UJ8.  232 
(1921). 

"SIS  UJS.  at  SIS. 


der  section  4,  instead  of  section  3,  the  state- 
ment would  have  been  In  complete  accord 
with  the  language  and  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Judicial  precedenU. 
Conaequentty,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  reference  to  section  2  waa  a  slip 
rather  than  a  considered  clUtlon. 

CIVn.  SIQRTS  COMMISSION  MAKK8 
aXCOMMKMOATIOirS 

In  lU  1961  report  the  Civil  Righto  Com- 
mission made  a  general  finding  No.  1 :  "There 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  aub- 
stantlal  numbers  of  Negro  citizens  are,  or 
recently  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color  in  about  100 
counties  in  8  Southern  States.""  To 
eliminate  this  discrimination  a  majority  of 
the  Commission  recommended  that  Congress 
adopt  legislation  prohibiting  the  States  from 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  any  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes  "except  for  Inability  to 
meet  reasonable  age  or  length-of-resldence 
requirements  xinlformlly  applied  to  all  per- 
sons within  a  State,  legal  confinement  at 
the  time  of  registration  or  elecUon,  or  con- 
viction of  a  felony." "  Two  Commissioners 
dissented  from  this  recommendation. 

The  Civil  Righto  Commission  unanimously 
recommended  that  Congress  adopt  legislation 
specifically  directed  at  SUte  literacy  teste. 
A  sixth-grade  education,  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  must  be  accepted  bv  a  State  as 
sufficient  compliance  with  a  literacy  test  so 
as  to  qualify  the  applicant  to  vote.**  A  bill 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  8econd.juawlon  of  the  87th 
Congress,  but,  In  tlrt  face  of  a  southern 
filibuster,  failed  of  adoption.  It  has  been 
argued,  as  by  the  Attorney  General,  that  such 
legislation  would  not  establish  a  voting  quali- 
fication, but  only  substitute  "an  objective 
and  eaally  ascertainable  requirement"  for 
determining  a  prevloualy  established  voter 
qualification,"  and  so  is  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress.  This  argument 
has  been  vigorously  opposed." 

Technically,  the  subject  of  what  is  or  is 
not  a  voter  qualification  la  outelde  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  However,  since  the  pxirpose 
of  le^latlon,  such  as  that  proposed  In  1963 
to  restrict  State  uie  of  literacy  teste.  Is  to 
permit  persons  to  vote  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  aUowed  to  do  so,  the  legislation 
necessarily  restricto  State  control  over  voter 
qualifications  to  some  extent.  In  this  sense, 
whatever  the  particular  terminology  used,  the 
proposed  legislation  gives  Congress  some  con- 
trol over  voter  qualifications.  Consequentiy, 
It  Is  appropriate  to  Inquire  Into  the  reaaons 
being  offered  for  giving  Congreas  power  of 
this  nature  over  voter  qxialiflcationa. 

AaOTTMKNTS  rOK  LECISLATION  AMK 
rOUND  TO  BX  WXAK 

Essentially,  the  argumenU  In  favor  of  Con- 
gress having  power  to  establish  voter  quali- 
fications are  two:  (1)  to  eliminate  restric- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  suffrage, 
such  as  the  poll  tax;  and  (3)  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  the  qualification  of  voters, 
as  in  the  administration  of  a  literacy  test. 

The  force  of  the  first  reaaon  Is  relatively 
weak,  aa  la  ahown  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  by  the  87th 
Congress  regarding  poll  taxes  whoUy  pro- 
hlblto  the  use  of  a  tax  as  a  voter  qxialiflca- 
tion  in  Federal  elections,  leaving  no  dis- 
cretion with  Congreaa  to  abolish  or  establish 

"  1961  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Righto 
Report.  Book  1.  voting  136. 

"  Id.  at  189. 

"Id.  at  141. 

»  Hearings  on  S.  480,  S.  2750,  and  8.  2979 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Righto  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U£.  Senate,  87th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  363,  365.  310 
(1992). 

"See.  for  example,  commento  made  by 
Senator  Kavor  during  testimony  of  Attorney 
General  Kennedy.  Hearings,  supra  note  41. 
at  261-391. 
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this  tfp«  of  qnAUflMittaD.  Onuequently.  the 
PrtTMlpal  uvaMnt  tar  h»Tlng  Congrew 
•anrt  wmim  po««r  ow  voter  qtwltftnittona  Is 
bantf  OD  the  ttiouglit  that  tbe  ezerdee  of 
tbe  pover  win  enable  Oonsreee  to  allxnliiAte 
(Ueertmlnatloa  In  ttae  edaalnletrmtkn  of 
quallflcatlon  taete  more  aCtetiTely  than  can 
be  done  under  Ite  i>reeent  powers. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  there  are 
not  other  remedies  now  available  to  eliminate 
dlscrlmlnatlcn.  Ever  since  the  poet-Clvtl 
War  period  there  has  been  Federal  legislation, 
which  has  been  frequently  augmented,  de- 
signed to  protect  American  citizens  tn  the 
exercise  at  their  right  to  vote.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  this  leglslatton  has  been  debated. 
After  Atujrney  General  Kennedy,  In  testi- 
mony before  tlie  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  the  literacy  teet 
bm.  referred  to  particular  examples  of  dis- 
crimination, the  following  verbal  exchange 
took,  place  between  him  and  the  chairman, 
Senator  Exvin,  of  North  Carolina: 

-Senator  Bivnt.  And  I  think  an  those 
situations  could  be  cleared  up  with  a  few 
old-fashioned  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

"Attorney  General  KzMNZDr.  Well.  I  ap- 
preciate your  support  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  tell  you  we  are  bringing  those,  but  It  is 
going  to  take  a  long,  long  period  of  time. 

"And  I  would  like  to  have  you  Join  us  in 
attempting  to  try  to  get  rid  of  it  so  that  It 
JVMt  does  not  go  on,  and  we  can  pass  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  that  problem  and  get  rid 
of  It  much  quicker  than  we  could  by  bring- 
ing lawsuit  after  lawsuit."  ^ 

This  colloquy  shows  that  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  congressional  power  over  voter 
qualifications  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  already  has  B\ifBclent  power  to 
eliminate  voter  discrimination.  The  basic 
disagreement  Is  not  whether  discrimination 
is  to  be  eliminated,  but  how  soon  and  by 
what  methods. 

Recent  Federal  court  decisions  do  not 
show  any  lack  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  to  eliminate  voter  discrimination. 
The  actlviUes  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  US.  Supreme 
Court."  Powers  given  by  Congress  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  ln^)ect  Federal  elecUon 
records  have  been  upheld  and  Implemented.** 
Furthermore,  when  the  Federal  courts  have 
found  discrimination  to  exist  as  a  fact,  they 
have  afllrmatlvely  ordered  the  registration  at 
persoos  quallfled  to  vote.*" 

The  establishment  of  voter  qualifications 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  Is  based  on 
the  principle  that  complete  objectivity  and 
self-interest  are  mutually  exclusive  concepts. 
Since  the  Members  of  Congress  have  a  large 
self-interest  in  their  own  elections,  and  in 
certain  instances  they  may  be  required  to 
participate  in  the  Section  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  Congress  can  never  take 
a  wholly  disinterested  view  toward  the  sub- 
ject <a  voter  qualiflcatlcms. 

This  w*8  recognlaed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  and  so  power  over  voter 
qualifications  was  entirely  denied  to  Con- 
gress. Omllarly,  in  1»18,  when  the  Oonstl- 
tntlon  was  amended  so  as  to  require  popular 
election  of  Senators,  the  pcdlcy  of  denying  to 
Congreas  power  over  voter  qualifications  was 
coDtinved. 


October  tt 


"  Id.  at  273. 

'^Umnnah  v.  Larche.  863  DJB.  430  (I960). 

*•  Kennedy  v.  Lyni.  806  F.  ad  823  (6th  Cir. 
1962);  Kennedy  v.  Bruce.  298  F.  Sd  860  (Bth 
Clr.  1962);  Dinkens  v.  Attorney  General, 
286  F.  ad  430  (Stti  Clr.  1961);  In  re  Cole- 
man. a08  F.  Supp.   199   (8J>.  MlsB.  1962). 

*•  .Alabama  t.  UnUed  States.  304  F.  ad 
688  (Sth  dr.  1962).  On  October  23.  1963, 
the  XSa.  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari 
la  thla  case  aad  in  a  per  curiam  opinion 
aiBrmed  the  Judgment  below.  871  UJ8.  87. 
UnUad  State*  ».  Mannina,  a06  F.  Supp.  638 
(WJ).  La.  1963). 


Conditions  have  changed  since  1T87.  As 
time  has  gone  by.  the  right  to  vote  has  been 
accorded  ever  greater  significance  in  the  pat- 
tern ot  American  Oovemment.  Kven  so,  the 
prtmarf ,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  to  be  asrved 
by  luivlng  Congress  assert  power  to  fix  voter 
quailfleatlons  seems  to  be  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional weapon  against  voter  discrimination. 
Discrimination  must  be  eliminated  and  can 
be  with  the  powers  now  available  to  Con- 
gress. As  Important  as  the  objective  is,  an 
even  more  fundamental  right  is  involved. 

The  basic  right  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, particularly  by  article  I,  section  3. 
and  the  17th  amendment.  Is  a  right  ot  free 
elections.  Truly  free  elections  can  exist  only 
If  the  elected  cannot  Infiuenee  their  con- 
tinued election  by  manipulation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  that  constitutes  their  elec- 
tors. For  this  reason,  the  ConsUtutlon 
establishes  the  quallficaUons  of  electors  for 
Federal  ofllclals  by  a  readily  ascertainable 
and  completely  objective  standard.  Thla  ob- 
jective standard  Is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  change,  except  by 
going  to  the  Statee  and  the  i>eople  to  seek  a 
change  through  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment.  History  demonstrates  that 
when  change  has  been  needed,  the  necessary 
constitutional  amendments  have  been  forth- 
coming. 

Under  the  Federal  ConsUtuUon  the  people 
have  reserved  to  themselves  power  to  change 
the  qualifications  of  voters  for  Federal  offi- 
cials. Since  thla  Is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Amertcan  system  o*  free 
elections  is  based,  the  present  oonstltutlonal 
guarantee  of  free  elections  should  not  be 
weakened  by  giving  Congress  power  to  estab- 
lish voter  qualifications. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EQUALITY 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  19(J3,  E>r.  Walter  R.  Cour- 
tenay,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  delivered  a 
sermon  upon  the  theme  of  Christianity 
and  democracy.  This  sermon  contains 
a  magnificent  analysis  of  the  basic  things 
which  we  call  equality  and  liberty.  It 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed, 
as  follows: 

Tm  PsoBLXM   or  BoxTALrrr 
(1  Corinthians  11:  17-34) 

During  the  past  summer  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  raucotis  sounds  of  conflict  in  Bir- 
mingham. Chicago.  New  York,  and  Danville. 
It  was  also  redolent  with  discord  within  the 
United  Nations,  and  within  the  backward 
countries  demanding  recognition.  Accom- 
panying these  was  the  endless  struggle  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  seemingly  endless 
drain  of  ovx  resources  Into  the  giveaway 
programs  at  home  and  abroad.  The  air  was 
charged  with  social  electricity  as  individuals, 
groups,  and  nations  fought  for  new  status 
luider  the  banner  of  equality. 

Equality  has  Intoxicated  the  modem  world. 
Men  walk  starry-eyed  through  streets  and 
haDs  dreaming  of  new  days  and  Improved 
statxos.  The  whole  world  seems  In  a  pep-rally 
mood,  and  the  bonfires  grow  larger  and  bum 
more  fiercely,  even  as  the  songs,  chants,  and 
shouts  of  the  participants  become  louder  and 
more  fervent.  In  a  thousand  tonguee  men 
scream  their  demands  for  equality,  for  place, 
for  recognition,  for  •'rtghta."  for  prlvUeges. 

As  one  listens  he  frequenUy  hears  the 
words,  "All  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 


alienable rights,  that  among  thnen  are  life 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  But 
the  words  never  end  there,  but  hurry  on  to 
declare  that  It  Is  the  responstblllty  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  all  men  equal  and  to  main- 
tain equality  amongst  men.  Still  other 
words  are  heard,  declaring  that  democracy 
has  failed  to  establish  equality,  and  that  men 
therefore  must  now  turn  to  socialism  and 
cocnmunlsm. 

In  my  summer  setting,  dose  to  nature.  I 
looked  around  for  evidences  of  eqiuUlty  in 
nature,  and  found  none.  Trees  and  hills  are 
not  the  same  in  breadth  and  height.  Rivers 
and  lakes  are  not  of  uniform  size.  Not  all 
animals  and  birds  are  rwlft  and  beautlfuL 
The  lion  does  not  recognize  the  equalneas  of 
the  antelope,  nor  the  fox  the  rabbit.  Some 
fields  are  fertile  and  others  sterile,  and  dovds 
and  puddles  are  not  the  same,  though  both 
are  water  created.  In  natxire  inequaUty 
seems  to  prevail,  and  yet  the  Inequalities  of 
nature  produce  the  beauty  we  admire. 

As  I  thought  of  It  the  same  seemed  to  be 
true  of  history.  Nations  and  races  do  differ 
In  size,  wealth,  prestige,  power,  creativity, 
and  vision.  Some  soar  like  eagles.  Some 
build  like  beavers.  Some  grow  like  vegetables 
and  weeds  in  the  garden  called  the  earth. 
Between  individuals,  races,  groups,  and  na- 
tions there  are  broad  differences,  and  equal- 
ity Is  not  a  characteristic  of  either  native  or 
human  natto^. 

Raving  reached  this  point  my  mind  asked 
the  question,  can  we  have  both  freedom 
and  equality?  Someone  has  said.  "Freedom 
without  equality  tends  to  become  license. 
Equality  without  freedom  tends  to  produce 
stagnation. "  How  can  theee  great  objec- 
tives be  secured  without  damage  to  the 
highest  social  system  men  aave  yet  devised, 
democracy? 

Looking  back  across  history.  I  realized 
that  the  Jews  preached  concern  for  the  poor, 
but  not  equality.  The  Greeks  preached  de- 
mocracy, but  not  equality.  The  Romans 
preached  Justice  under  law,  but  not  equality. 
The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  preached  Christ, 
but  not  equality.  In  fact,  not  until  the 
French  Revolution  did  men  openly  affirm 
that  "Men  are  bom  and  always  continue 
free  and  equal  In  respects  to  their  rights," 
and  not  until  our  Declaration  declared  that 
"All  men  are  created  eqioal"  did  the  world 
come  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  equality. 
These  two  events  placed  a  new  chemical 
in  the  cup  of  life,  and  the  contents  of  that 
cup  are  changing  men. 

Here  I  paused  to  rethink  the  words.  "An 
men  are  created  equal."  Are  they?  I  cotild 
see  that  all  men  are  created  equally  helpless, 
equally  Ignorant,  equally  Inexperienced, 
equally  sin-touched,  but  I  could  not  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  be  created  equal  In 
any  other  sense.  Men  do  not  begin  life  with 
an  even  start  for  all.  Their  beginnings  are 
marked  by  differences  in  pedigrees,  health, 
educational  and  moral  levels,  economle 
strength,  social  status,  and  personality  po- 
tentials. There  are  broad  differences  In  tem- 
perament, talents,  drives,  and  desires.  They 
do  not  begin  life  on  a  common  line. 

And  what  of  the  so-caUed  "unalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"?  Ufe  U  the  gift  of  God,  and 
so  are  liberty  and  happiness — in  a  certain 
sense.  But  being  bom  Is  never  enough. 
Getting  here  alive  Is  only  a  beginning.  In 
order  to  really  live  one  needs  medical  science, 
proper  nutrition,  adequate  care,  and  a 
chance  to  become  educated  and  equipped 
for  adult  responsibilities.  As  to  liberty.  It 
Is  not  something  that  comes  with  birth. 
Liberty  Is  man  created,  man  achieved,  and 
man  maintained.  God  approves  tt.  but  man 
must  win  It.  Happiness  Is  a  byproduct  of 
a  way  of  life  rather  than  something  granted 
us  by  birth.  It,  too.  is  something  we  achieve 
by  effort.  It  depends  on  many  things:  em- 
ployment, purpoee.  personal  development, 
and  the  ri|^t  use  of  the  opportunities  and 
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duties  of  life.     Life  God  gives,  but  Uberty 
and  happiness  we  must  achieve. 

Having  reached  that  state  of  mind,  I 
wondered  why  men  ever  thought  that  gov- 
ernment could  make  men  equal  and  keep 
them  equal.  How  can  mere  laws  produce 
equality  amongst  men  on  a  heart  level? 
How  can  coerced  fellowship  ever  become  real 
fellowship? 

That  government  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
mighty,  moving  drama  of  man's  progress 
Is  not  to  be  denied.  Our  Constitution  and 
our  BUI  of  Rights  stand  to  affirm  It.  It  Is 
the  function  of  goveriunent  to  state  the  coo- 
dltlons  of  Uberty,  equality,  and  responsi- 
bility, but  unless  It  is  the  wUl  of  the  people 
to  give  Ufe  to  the  law.  it  wlU  not  work. 
The  Prohibition  era  proved  that  beyond  our 
contesting. 

Then  why  do  we  believe  and  state  in  our 
legal  docxmients  that  "All  men  are  created 
equal."  and  have  "unalienable  rights'? 

I  presume  it  is  becauas  we  must  find  some 
means  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  power- 
ful and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
Great  power,  impolloed,  tends  to  become 
destructive  power.  The  rights  of  the  weak 
tend  to  be  lost  in  a  land  where  only  the 
strong  prevaU. 

We  aU  understand  this,  even  as  we  all 
realise  that  the  clamor  for  equality  is  always 
a  push  from  below  rather  than  a  pull  from 
above,  although  It  has  often  been  both  in 
these  United  SUtes.  SUves  have  never  en- 
Joyed  being  slaves.  The  poor  have  never  en- 
Joyed  being  poor.  The  exploited  have  never 
been  happy  with  expldUtlon.  Those  who 
faU  have  never  been  proud  of  their  short- 
comings, and  the  employed  have  always  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  If  they  were  the 
employers.  It  Is  from  this  level  of  life  that 
the  hunger  for  equaUty  rises.  It  Is  here  that 
Utopia  displays  lU  broad  green  fields  and 
8U11  waters.  It  is  from  here  that  the  valley 
of  Shangri-La  appears  as  the  answer  to  aU 
the  Ills  of  man.  It  U  the  hopelessness  of 
the  masses  that  provides  the  soU  for  hope  in 
those  who  wlU  not  surrender  to  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  environment,  and  it  U  weU  that 
It  U  so. 

And  yet,  one  must  face  facts.  In  any 
classroom  of  pupils  only  a  few  qualify  imder 
the  letter  A.  Below  theee  leaders  of  the  class 
are  the  B  students,  and  then  the  C's  and 
then  the  D's,  and  then  the  Fs.  Some  by 
ability  and  effort  rise  to  the  top.  while  others 
because  of  lack  of  ablUty  or  appUcatlon  take 
their  places  on  the  fVisrfindlng  curve  of 
scholarship. 

In  every  nation  it  is  the  same  Only  a 
•maU  percentage  of  people  have  the  ablUty. 
the  desire,  the  drive,  the  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice,  to  foresee  and  preptu'e  for  suc- 
cess In  any  realm.  The  people  who  struggle 
to  succeed  are  never  Interested  in  eqioaUty. 
but  in  superiority.  Their  goal  is  never  the 
level  of  the  masses,  but  a  level  above  the 
ntaaaea.  They  endorse  and  espouse  Uberty 
because  it  creates  for  them  a  favorable 
climate  in  which  to  think,  plan,  create,  work, 
and  achieve  according  to  their  abilities  and 
desires.  They  never  paoa  themselves  by  the 
speed  of  the  mediocre,  but  by  the  speed  of 
the  best.  They  are  never  satisfied  by 
crumbs;  they  want  half  loaves  and  whole 
loaves. 

It  Is  such  people  who  made  America  pos- 
•Ible.  and  who  have  always  led  men  In  the 
upward  climb.  They  are  in  truth  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race.  It  U  tbelr  Ideas  and 
creaUveness  that  establish  businesses  and 
Industries,  thereby  providing  employment 
for  others,  and  the  taxes  that  make  oom- 
muniiy  and  national  progress  posalble. 
They  furnlah  our  best  leadership,  and  give 
to  the  Nation  oxu"  beet  guarantee  of  security. 
It  is  because  of  them  that  progress  is  pro- 
duced in  all  areas  of  life,  the  intellectual,  the 
artistic,  the  economic,  the  governmental,  and 
the  social.  While  they  did  not  biUld  Amer- 
ica alone,  they  provided  the  means  whereby 


our  Motion  came  into  existence  and  has  con- 
tinued OD  Its  upward  way. 

Looking  critically  at  such  a  line  of 
thought,  I  suddenly  reallaed  that  the  suoQpss 
of  the  few  creates  the  inequalities  that  loom 
large  in  the  minds  of  the  many.  The  haves 
highlight  the  have-noU.  It  is  the  successful 
who  outlive  the  faUures  and  all  others  who 
take  their  places  on  the  curve  ot  life  as  it 
sweeps  downvrard. 

During  my  simimer  days  It  seemed  to  me 
that: 

It  Is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  succeed, 
and  others  to  faU. 

It  is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  get  by,  and 
others  to  achieve. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  have-UtUes  to  want 
more. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  sueeeasful  to  seek  to 
dominate. 

It  is  the  nature  at  those  who^are  unsuc- 
cessful to  resent  it. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  poor  to  envy. 

It  IB  the  nature  of  the  wealthy  to  assume 
unjust  privileges. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  those  who  inherit 
wealth  to  xise  It  weU,  to  misuse  it,  or  to  feel 
guilty  because  they  have  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  intellectuals  who 
receive  their  compensation  from  taxes  or  the 
gifts  of  the  economically  successful  to  advo- 
cate a  change  of  system  In  order  to  get  one 
wherein  the  Intellectuals  will  be  as  generous- 
ly rewarded  as  business  executives  under  free 
enterprise. 

It  is  becatise  men  are  unequal  in  abUlty  and 
drive,  in  opportunities  for  recognition  and 
advancement,  in  rewards  for  work  done  and 
services  rendered  that  people  become  restless 
socially.  It  is  the  inequalities  of  humanity 
that  create  the  crusaders  for  equaUty.  In 
the  18th  century  men  looked  to  democracy 
as  the  answer  to  the  inequalities  amongst 
men.  and  now  in  the  aoth  men  look  toward 
socialism  and  communism. 

Democracy  as  we  have  tried  to  shape  it  in 
America  has  been  heavily  impregnated  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Judaism  and  the 
Spirit-  of  Jestis.  Because  of  this  we  are  s\is- 
plclous  of  any  system  that  advocates  the  big 
He,  eovetousnees,  greed,  the  stealing  of  prop- 
erty, the  destruction  of  life,  and  the  taking 
away  of  liberties.  Democracy  condemns 
without  reservations  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property  and  capital  by  the  state  and 
the  regimenting  of  human  beings  like  ani- 
mals on  a  farm.  Our  democracy  is  not  per- 
fect. Imperfections  exist,  but  its  virtues  ex- 
ceed thoee  of  any  other  system  mankind  has 
tried. 

These  observations  moved  me  then  to  reach 
certain  opinions  concerning  American  de- 
mocracy. 

1.  Democracy  was  never  created  to  be  a 
leveler  of  men.  It  was  created  to  be  a  lifter, 
a  developer  of  men. 

2.  Democracy  was  created  to  let  the  gifted, 
the  energetic  and  the  creative  rise  to  high 
heights  of  hiuian  achievement,  and  to  let 
each  man  find  his  own  level  on  the  stairway 
of  existence. 

8.  Democracy  was  created  to  help  men  meet 
responsLblUtles  and  shirk  no  duties.  That  is 
why  our  Nation  has  been  concerned  about 
the  honest  needs  of  Its  cltlaens.  We  lead  the 
world  In  Justice,  even  though  Justice  does  not 
always  move  with  prompt  alacrity.  Our  Na- 
tion has  been  noted  for  the  slee  of  Its  heart 
and  not  merely  for  the  siae  of  its  pocketbook. 

4.  Democracy  demands  that  the  nation  be 
governed  by  the  capable,  the  honorable,  the 
f  arseelng,  the  clear  seeing,  and  not  by  medio- 
cre men.  In  the  beginning  it  was  so.  May 
it  be  so  again. 

5.  Democracy  demands  more  from  men 
than  any  other  system  In  the  realm  of  self- 
dlBclpUne.  dependablUty.  cooperatlveness,  in- 
dustry, thrift,  and  honor.  Democracy  wlU 
not  work  when  party  poUtlcs  are  not  guided 
by  basic  ethical  principles.  For  a  party  to 
foster  class  consciousness,  class  conflict,  mis- 


representation, eovetousnees,  violence,  theft, 
and  an  open  defiance  of  established  law  Is  to 
breed  anarchy. 

6.  Democracy  must  give  to  ail  Its  people 
the  following  rights;  The  right  to  equal 
learning.  The  right  to  equal  employment. 
The  right  to  equal  treatment.  The  right  to 
equal  Justice.  The  right  to  adequate  hous- 
ing.   The  right  to  vote. 

The  mediations  of  the  sununer  convinced 
me  that  govenunents  of  themselves  cannot 
make  men  equal  or  remake  men  into  the 
beings  they  ought  to  be.  ITiat  is  a  spirittial 
venture,  not  an  economic  and  political  one. 
A  change  from  democracy  to  either  socialism 
or  communism,  or  a  change  from  private 
capitalism  to  state  capitalism,  wUl  not  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  mankind;  it  merely 
shifts  the  areas  of  power. 

I  am  disturbed,  therefore,  when  church 
leaders  and  church  groups  seem  to  advocate 
socialistic  means  and  objectives  as  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  democracy,  and 
especially  the  problems  of  equality.  This 
is  e*p«ciaUy  true  when  certain  leaders  voice 
slogans  that  appear  logical  and  Christian, 
but  are  not.    Let  me  name  four : 

1.  "TTie  world  owes  every  man  a  living." 
No.  it  doesnt.  Christian  ethics  have  never 
said  so,  and  I  have  never  known  any  man 
worth  his  salt  who  has  claimed  special  rights 
under  such  a  slogan.  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
lazy,  the  inept,  and  the  faUures.  Such  a 
slogan  is  a  far  cry  from  our  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  needy,  which,  of  course.  Lb  our 
duty. 

2.  "Production  for  vise,  and  not  for  profit." 
That  sounds  good,  but  It  is  as  phony  as  a 
Russian  promise.  It  is  profits  that  have  pro- 
duced the  blessings  of  our  Nation  and  en- 
abled her  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Profits  are  essential  to  the 
general  weU  being  of  society.  When  the 
state  takes  over  under  the  slogan  of  "use. 
not  profits"  men  loee  their  Ut>erties  and  their 
standard  of  Uving.  Such  a  switch  merely 
augments  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the 
state. 

3.  "Human  rights,  not  property  rights." 
As  I  look  out  over  the  world,  one  thing  is 
clear:  where  there  are  not  private  property 
rights  there  are  no  human  rights.  Private 
property  rights  form  the  seed  bed  in  which 
human  rights  mature.  As  long  as  private 
property  rights  are  clear  human  rights  wiU 
flourish. 

4.  "The  end  Justifies  the  means."  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  ethics  the  statement  4s  not 
true.  It  was  Just  such  a  statement  that 
produced  the  cniclflxlon  of  Jesus,  the  tor- 
tiire  of  the" martyrs,  the  burning  of  witches, 
and  the  denial  of  life  and  Uberty  to  the  In- 
habitants of  current  communistic  lands. 

Churchmen,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who 
•eek  to  solve  the  problems  ol  oxa  society 
through  socialistic  processes  rather  than 
democratic  ones  within  the  free  enterprtse 
system  are  heading  down  a  road  that  leads  to- 
ward darkness.  Only  by  encouraging  Chris- 
tians to  envy,  to  covet,  to  be  class  conscious. 
to  foster  class  conflict,  and  to  approve  steal- 
ing and  even  murder,  can  such  objectives 
be  attained.  To  realise  them  would  bring 
about  a  broad  denial  of  Uw  and  order,  and 
the  orderly  handUng  of  social  problems. 
Whenever  we  as  a  church,  an  educational 
system,  or  a  supreme  court  encourage  peo- 
ple to  misrepresent  facts,  to  use  force 
wrongfuUy.  to  flaunt  law  and  order  and  to 
stlmuUte  bitterness  and  hatred,  we  depart 
from  logic,  Americanism  and  Christianity. 

I  unhesltantly  oppose  the  use  of  socialistic 
and 'Communistic  n^thods  In  the  solving  of 
the  problems  of  our  free  enterprise  democ- 
racy. Our  problems  are  problems  of  human 
nature  rather  than  of  economics  and 
sociology.  The  man  who  has  two  cars  is 
not  preventing  another  from  having  one. 
The  man  who  earns  $60,000  a  year  is  xkX 
robbing  him  who  receives  8800  a  month.  Tlie 
man  who  owns  a  good  house  does  not  «»»r»by 
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force  another  tOMn  to  dweU  In  the  slums. 
And  the  people  who  prosper  under  our  sys- 
tem cannot  be  blamed  for  the  problems  that 
plague  the  lives  or  those  who  compose  the 
lower  36  percent  of  the  Nation.  The  so- 
called  privileged  are  not  always  a  credit  to 
either  church  or  state,  but  they  are  not  In 
the  main  parasites  on  the  body  politic.  We 
are  therefore  wrong  when  we  damn  the  suc- 
cessful, the  wealthy,  the  enlightened,  and 
the  patrloUc  In  order  to  gain  what  we  call 
equality. 

Having  said  that  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  will  not  solve 
the  human  problem  that  plagues  us.  Wealth 
Is  not  fairly  distributed  In  any  land  under 
the  sun;  It  never  has  been  and  I  presume 
never  will  be.  Nor  do  we  solve  social  pre- 
dlcamenU  when  we  blame  the  top  20  percent 
of  our  people  for  the  InequlUes  that  seem 
to  mark  the  80  percent.  Nor  Is  It  logical  for 
our  Government  to  be  forever  emphasizing 
the  neglected  duties  of  the  employer  while 
ignoring  almost  totally  the  neglected  duties 
of  the  rest  of  us.  The  wealthy  have  many 
Bins  to  confess,  but  so  do  we  all.  And  when 
we  come  to  the  advocacy  of  moving  from 
private  capitalism  to  state  capitalism,  and 
the  listing  of  the  sins  of  democracy  while 
Ignoring  Its  mulUple  virtues,  and  asstiming 
that  virtue  resides  In  the  have-nots,  but  not 
In  the  havee.  I  can  only  shake  my  head  at 
the  presxmied  wisdom  of  such  positions. 

l«t  no  one  hearing  my  voice  conclude  that 
I  am  speaking  as  a  have  or  a  defender  of 
the  haves.  Let  no  one  believe  that  I  am  un- 
concerned about  those  In  our  midst  whose 
rlghte  are  often  Ignored  and  whose  status  Is 
questioned.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  sins  of 
the  privileged  any  more  than  I  am  the  sins 
of  the  underprivileged.  The  business  leaders 
do  not  need  my  voice  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion; they  are  strong  defenders  of  themselves 
But  I  have  walked  the  roads  of  life  with 
men  of  all  classes,  and  have  reached  one 
conclusion,  "there  \b  none  righteous,  no.  not 
one!"  We  are  all  bearers  of  the  telltale 
gray  of  selfishness.  The  6-o'clock  shadow  Is 
on  all  oiir  faces. 

The  Lord  I  lo've  and  serve  was  not  overly 
optimistic  about  humanity.  He  knew  man 
as  he  is.  and  worked  with  him  for  what 
he  oould  become  ^e  ministered  to  the  mul- 
titude, teaching,  healing,  feeding,  encourag- 
ing, comforting,  but  he  never  assumed  that 
equality  was  part  of  the  htiman  scene.  He 
talked  of  love  and  nelghborllness,  but  not 
eq\iallty. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  New  Testament 
puts  the  emphasis  on  brotherhood  and  not 
equality.  It  emphasizes  responslbUltles,  not 
inivileges.  it  stresses  love  toward  God  and 
love  toward  neighbor.  It  seeks  to  create  a 
church  that  will  be  brotherly  within,  and 
concerned  for  those  without.  It  urges  men 
to  find  the  God-way  to  selfhood,  success,  and 
happiness,  and  offers  a  heat-treated  cell  to 
all  who  misuse  life,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 

Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  denotmced  the  lack  of  brotherhood 
within  the  church,  and  urged  men  to  be 
concerned  for  one  another,  but  he  did  not 
assume  equaUty  to  be  one  of  the  "must" 
characteristics  of  Christianity.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  love  without  differences,  but  love 
In  spite  of  them. 

The  chtirch,  as  someone  has  said,  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  It  Is  easier  to  create 
liberty  than  It  Is  to  establish  equality.  It 
has  always  known  that  eqtuUity  can  only  be 
had  by  a  loss  of  certain  liberties.  If  men 
want  eqxuUlty  above  all  else  they  may  best 
And  it  In  communism.  If  men  want  liberty 
and  a  fair  portion  of  equality  they  must 
turn  toward  democracy. 

What  the  world  needs  Is  a  change  of  heart, 
a  change  of  cUmate  bom  of  faith  In  God. 
a  reaching  up  that  there  may  be  a  reaching 
out,  a  confession  that  produces  a  new  dedi- 
cation. This  government  and  laws  cannot 
create,  for  governments  and  laws  are  but  the 
reflection    of    the    standards    of    a    people. 
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Everything  In  social  Christianity  depends  on 
the  wise  use  of  possessions,  time  and  talents, 
and  only  when  we.  Christian  members  of  a 
democracy,  become  good  stewards  o«  the 
things  that  bless  life  do  we  begin  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  righteousness  and  Justice, 
peace  and  true  prosperity. 

The  problem  of  equality  may  be  In  many 
ways  the  greatest  problem  of  our  day.  We 
cannot  solve  It  by  government,  and  we  shall 
not  solve  it  en  masse.  Only  when  we  as 
Christians  take  seriously  the  teachings  and 
examples  of  Jesus  shall  equality  and  liberty 
exist  without  detraction  or  subtraction.  Only 
when  we  stand  before  God  confessing  our 
needs  shall  we  be  empowered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  others. 

If  I  must  choose  between  liberty  and 
equality,  I  must  choose  liberty  and  then 
hope  and  work  for  equality,  for  such  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  Christian's  way. 


WORLD  BANK  AID  FOR  DISTRESSED 
RAILROADS 
Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Ame  C.  Wiprud.  a  well-known  and  dis- 
tingxiished  attorney  and  transportation 
consultant,  former  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Office  of  Transportation  and 
now  an  informal  adviser  to  the  State  of 
New  York  on  transportation  matters,  re- 
cently stirred  up  a  healthy  discussion 
of  the  situation  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
through  a  thoughtful  article  In  the  July 
27.  1963,  issue  of  Traffic  World.  Re- 
sponse to  the  article  was  widespread  and 
evoked  a  subsequent  editorial  in  the 
September  7  Issue  of  the  same  publica- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Wlprud's  further  com- 
ments and  observations  were  reported. 
Both  the  original  article  and  the  edi- 
torial are  of  public  importance,  in  my 
Judgment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Wlprud's  thesis  Is  that  the  NaUon's  raU- 
roads,  especially  those  In  sore  distress, 
and  State  and  local  government  officials! 
may  be  overlooking  an  untapped  source 
of  financial  aid  which  could  be  of  Im- 
measurable assistance  In  putting  some 
of  the  roads,  so  to  speak,  back  on  the 
right  track.  Mr.  Wiprud  analyzes  with 
care  the  legal  and  financial  organization 
of  the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  commonly  known 
as  the  World  Bank,  traces  its  role  in  up- 
lifting the  rail  transport  system  of  war- 
torn  and  underdeveloped  nations  during 
the  postwa'-  period,  and  concludes  that, 
given  simple  implementing  legislation  by 
the  Congress.  World  Bank  resources 
could  be  put  to  work  in  this  country  by 
affording  to  eligible  railroads  in  regions 
of  viable  traffic  potential  a  means  of 
rehabilitating  and  modernizing  their 
equipment  and  facllitlee. 
ExHiBrr  1 
I  From  Traffic  World  magazine,  July  27,  1963  ] 

CAKNOT  U^.-StTPPOBTID  INTKRNATIONAL  BxlfXa 

Am  Nekot,  KssiifTiAi.  UB.  RAnjtOAoa,  Too? 
(By  Ame  C.  Wiprud) 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  agencies  and  U.8.- 
supported  international  agencies  have  pro- 
vided loans  and  grants  to  the  railroads  of 
foreign  countries  totaling  •2,686,800,000.  one 
may  legitimately  ask  whether  It  woiUd  not 


be  appropriate  for  dUtressed  railroads  of  the 
United  States  to  gain  some  benefft  from  one 
or  another  of  the  International  lending  agen- 
cies through  loans  that  would  enable  them 
to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  their  essential 
services.  The  means  are  at  hand,  the  need 
is  apparent — yet  this  opportunity  to  restore 
and  modernize  vitally  needed  raUroad  trans- 
portation In  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

Throughout  the  world  ih  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, emphasis  on  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment has  given  strategic  Importance  to 
the  provision  of  adequate,  modern  transpor- 
tation. In  Kurope  where  railroads  were 
largely  destroyed  by  the  war.  the  rebuilding 
of  the  railroad  networks  was  recognized  as 
the  first  essential  In  economic  reconstmc- 
tlon,  although  the  war  In  the  European  the- 
ater had  been  fought  largely  with  transport 
provided  by  highways  and  by  air  Bven 
where  railroads  had  not  been  destroyed  un- 
der enemy  attack,  as  In  the  United  States 
and  other  non-European  countries,  shortages 
of  materials  had  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  deferred  maintenance  which  required 
substantial  reconstruction  of  existing  track 
and  virtual  replacement  of  exhausted  rolling 
stock.  Underdeveloped  nations  seeking  to 
industrialize— India  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple— have  made  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  railroad  planta  and  facilities  a 
first  prerequisite  to  lifting  the  general  pro- 
ductivity of  the  economy.  Thus,  desplta  the 
great  warUme  reliance  upon  highway  and  air 
transport  (In  addition,  of  course,  to  water 
transportation),  neither  the  Industrialized 
nations  nor  countries  seeking  Industrial  de- 
velopment hav4  doubted  that  the  railroads 
provide  the  mo#t  economical  means  of  sup- 
plying mass  transportation. 

In    the   United    States,    railroad    manage- 
menta  affirmed  their  faith  In  the  future  eco- 
nomic role  of  the  railroads  by  devoting  sub- 
stantial  proportions   of   the   proflta   accrued 
during  the  war  years  to  extensive  moderniza- 
tion programs.     These  programs  have  Includ- 
ed  far-reaching  Improvementa  In   facilities 
and  services,  the  dlesellzatlon  of  virtually  all 
lines,   automated  frelghtyards  and   central- 
ized traffic  control  made  possible  by  the  ap- 
pllcaUon  of  electronics,  mechanized  mainte- 
nance, the  extensive  development  of  contaln- 
erlzatlon    and    traller-on-flatcar    operations, 
and    the   development   of    improved    rolling 
stock,    both    for    passenger   service   and    for 
specialized  freight  services.     The  economies 
inherent  in  these  earlier  Improvementa  have 
been  largely  absorbed  in  mounting  operat- 
ing costa  and  dissipated  through  declining 
traffic    during    recession    years.      Meanwhile 
technology  has  continued  to  progress  so  that 
large  opportunities  for  cost  savings  and  for 
Improved   performance   standards   create   an 
acute    need    for   large   capital    expenditures. 
These  opportunities  are  largely  frustrated  so 
long  as  depressed   earnings  preclude  many 
carriers  from  securing  funds  from  Internal 
sources  or  on  reasonable  terms  from  capital 
marketa. 

OOVZKNlflNT    LOANS    TO    AID    lUHJlOADS    Of 
rORKIGN    COUNTUXS 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment,  through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  and  predecessor  agen- 
cies and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, has  provided  $1,538,100,000  In  loans 
and  grants  to  rehabilitate,  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize railroads  In  foreign  countries  Of  this 
amount  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  loaned 
•816.900.000;  and  AID  reporta  that  it  and  Its 
predecessor  agencies  have  made  loans  and 
granta  of  $731 ,200,000.' 


'  There  have  been  a  nimiber  of  predecessor 
agencies  of  AID  beginning  with  the  Econom- 
ic CooperaUon  AdmlnUtratlon  established 
in  1B48  to  administer  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
amount  shown  U  determinable  from  reporta 
and   ©ompUaUons   of  AID.     However,  since 
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In  addition,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  com- 
monly called  the  World  Bank,  has  loaned 
•  1.007.200.000  to  foreign  countries  to  im- 
prove and  construct  railroads.  The  Bank's 
affiliate,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
claUon  (IDA),  has  provided  an  additional 
•81.500.000  for  the  assistance  of  foreign 
raUroads 

The  World  Bank  has  8S  stockholders,  or 
member  countries  who  have  subecrlbed  to 
the  Bank's  capital  of  •20.484.800,000  (of 
which  •18.436.270.000  remain  subject  to  call). 
The  United  States  U  the  largest  stockholder, 
having  subscribed  •6,360  million  or  31  per- 
cent of  the  Bank's  capital.  The  United  King- 
dom subscribed  12.68  percent,  and  Prance 
and  Germany.  5.13  peaxxnt  each.  The  re- 
maining 46.06  percent  of  the  capital  stock 
was  subecrlbed  by  81  other  countries  in 
amoimta  ranging  from  OXKW  percent  to  3.90 
percent.  Voting  power  Is  roughly  propor- 
tional to  subecrlbed  capital. 

Loans  are  made  by  the  World  Bank  only 
to  member  countries  or  to  political  subdi- 
visions and  public  or  private  enterprises  of 
member  countries  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
member  country.  Rates  of  Interest  have 
ranged  from  3  percent  (in  the  Bank's  earUer 
years)  to  6  percent  per  annum.  Loans  are 
conunonly  made  for  a  20-year  period,  with  a 
graoe  period  of  4  to  •  years  before  repay- 
menta  of  principal  begin.  These  are  hard 
loans  which,  as  stated  by  an  officer  of  the 
Bank,  are  made  only  to  viable  enterprises  or 
to  those  that  can  be  made  viable  through 
financial  assistance. 

Loans  made  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank,  are  generally  termed  "develop- 
ment credlta"  or,  more  popularly,  soft  loans. 
Of  the  total  subscribed  capital  of  •917.160.- 
000  made  by  62  countries,  IDA  has  received 
•385.953.361  as  Ita  operating  capital.  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  (IFC).  an- 
other aflUlate  of  the  World  Bank,  operat- 
ing with  a  capital  of  •96.469,000  subscribed 
by  63  countries,  makes  loans  to  private  In- 
dustrial enterprises  or  Investa  In  their  stock 
without  benefit  of  government  guarantee. 

Loans  made  by  the  Bank,  or  by  ita  affiliate 
IDA.  to  various  member  countries,  or  to  their 
poUtlcal  subdivisions  or  to  their  pubUc  or 
private  enterprises  for  the  rehablUtatlon. 
Improvement  and  modernization  of  all  modes 
of  transportation.  Including  railroads, 
reached  a  total  of  •2,415300.000  as  of  March 
31,.  1963.*  No  loans  have  been  made  by  the 
Bank  or  ita  affiliates  to  the  United  States  or 
to  any  of  ita  political  subdivisions  or  to  any 
of  Ita  public  or  private  enterprises. 

To  repeat,  since  World  War  II  a  grand  to- 
tal of  •2,686.800.000  has  been  loaned  cr 
granted  to  foreign  countries  by  these  inter- 
national and  UjS.  agencies  for  the  construc- 
tion or  the  improvement  and  modernization 
of  their  railroad  systems. 


some  of  the  predecessor  agencies  of  AID  kept 
records  under  different  classifications  of 
functions  than  AID  does  today,  extensive  re- 
search of  luiderlylng  records  of  these  agen- 
cies would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  actual 
amounta  loaned  or  grainted  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  their  railroads. 

*The  Export-Import  Bank  has  provided 
loans  for  the  expansion  and  modernization 
of  transportation  in  foreign  countries  (raU- 
roads. aircraft  and  alrporta.  highways,  auto- 
motive equipment,  harbor  development,  ves- 
sels, corwtruction  equipment)  totaling 
•1,980,600,000;  the  amount  loaned  and  grant- 
ed by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  and  Ita  predecessor  agencies  for 
this  purpose  totals  •2,340  million;  with  the 
amount  loaned  by  the  World  Bank  and  Ita 
affiliates  as  noted  above,  a  grand  total  of 
financial  assistance  by  these  agencies  to  re- 
store, make  viable  and  modernise  transport 
in  foretgn  countries  «f  •6.7S0,400,0(X)  has 
been  provided. 


The  locms  identified  above  generally  do  not 
include  such  Items  as  coal  and  steel  provided, 
for  example,  by  AID  through  loans  and 
granta  and  used  for  foreign  railroads,  since 
such  items  were  Included  In  account  cate- 
gories other  than  "railroad  improvementa." 
Further,  there  are  other  Items  In  the  ac- 
counta  of  aU  the  agencies  above  mentioned 
which  nuty  include  loans  applied  in  part  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  railroads.  For  exam- 
ple, the  •is  million  loans  made  by  the  World 
Bank  to  the  Herstelbank  (gxiaranteed  by 
the  Netherlands)  is  for  "capital  for  Industry, 
transport  and  commerce."  The  amount  in- 
volved in  such  Items  for  foreign  railroad  as- 
sistance is  not  determinable  from  the  pub- 
lished reporta,  but  the  amount  covUd  be 
quite  large. 

Such  foreign  aid  is  unquestionably  Im- 
portant for  the  economic  and  political  secu- 
rity of  the  Western  World,  but  It  is  equally 
important  to  bolster  and  make  more  secure 
the  economy  of  our  Nation  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  soiuid  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  United  States.  If  we  do  not 
do  so.  then  the  economy  of  our  own  country 
may  falter.  A  sound  national  transportation 
Industry  requires  urgently  needed  flnnnfiai 
assistance  for  the  rehabUltation.  Improve- 
ment and  modernization  of  the  essential 
plant  and  equipment  of  distressed  U3.  raU- 
roads. especially  of  those  railroads  that  have 
been  and  are  adversely  affected  by  govern- 
mental policies  and  actions. 

The  largest  aggregate  of  foreign  loans  for 
transportation  has  been  made  to  India.  The 
World  Bank  made  nine  loans  to  India  during 
the  years  1949  to  1961.  totaling  ^379  mlUlon. 
These  simis  were  used  to  modernize  the 
Government  owned  and  operated  Indian 
Railways  so  that  it  could  run  heavier  trains 
at  higher  speeds  and  thus  handle  added 
traffic.  Diesel  locomotives  were  bought. 
1.300  route-miles  of  track  electrified,  large- 
capacity  freight  cars  were  acquired,  heavier 
track  laid,  and  improvementa  made  in  work- 
shops, bridges,  traffic  and  «ign«»ng 

In  addition,  the  bank's  affUlato  IDA,  on 
March  22.  1963,  made  a  50-year  soft  loan  to 
India  in  the  amoimt  of  •67,600,000  to  help 
the  Indian  raUways  to  finance  importa  of 
materials  and  equipment  needed  during  1963 
for  the  railways'  development  program.  This 
loan  bears  on  interest,  and  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  begins  May  1.  1973.  with  1  per- 
cent of  the  principal  repayable  annually  for 
10  years  and  3  percent  repayable  annuaUy  for 
the  final  30  years.  A  service  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  the 
amount  withdrawn  and  outotanding  is  made 
to  cover  IDA'S  administrative  costa. 

Further,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  has  made  loans  to  India 
during  the  years  1958  to  1963,  totaling  •173,- 
900,CKX)  for  the  modernization  of  the  Indian 
railways,  including  a  loan  of  •15,900.000 
made  March  30.  1963.  These  are  all  soft 
loans,  made  for  40-year  terms,  with  no  In- 
terest charge  (only  a  service  charge  by  AID 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent)  and  with  re- 
payment of  principal  beginning  after  10 
years. 

Thus  it  appyears  that  loans  made  by  these 
agencies  to  India  for  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  Its  railway  system,  which 
is  central  to  India's  overall  economic  devel- 
opment program,  have  totaled  •620.400.000. 

Among  other  loans  made  by  the  World 
Bank  for  railroads  in  foreign  countries  are: 
•76,100,000  to  Colombia  for  raUway  moderni- 
zation; •SO  million  to  Japan  to  aid  the  Jap- 
anese National  RaUways  in  the  construction 
o(  a  modem,  high-speed  railroad  between 
Tokyo  and  Osaka;  903,700,000  to  Pakistan  for 
railroad  rehabUltation  and  modernisation; 
•72,600.000  to  South  Africa  for  raUroad  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement;  iSS  million  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  railroad  Improvefnent  in 
Nigeria.  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland;  •ei  mUllon 
to  Mexico  for  railrocul  rehabilitation. 


In  addition  to  the  loans  specifically  enum- 
erated for  the  countries  named,  there  have 
been  loans  and  grants  made  by  AID  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

What  have  been  the  sources  from  which 
capital  fxuida  have  been  drawn  to  support 
economic  development  around  the  world, 
including  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  transportation  facilities?  In  the  case 
of  UJS.  agencies — AID  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank — the  source  of  funds  Is  clearly  the 
Pederal  TreasvuT-  For  the  international 
credit  agencies  operating  with  governmental 
subecrlptlons,  these  funds  have  come  im- 
mediately from  the  subscriptions  credited  to 
the  respective  member  governmenta.  but  In- 
directly many  of  these  subscriptions  have 
come  from  other  credlta  granted  by  the  more 
advanced  industrial  countries.  The  World 
Bank  publishes  detailed  information  with  re- 
spect to  Ita  funded  debt,  which  on  June  30. 
1962.  amounted  to  approximately  •2,500  mU- 
Uon.  The  funded  debt  plus  the  paid-in  sub- 
scriptions of  approximately  •2,050  miUlon 
provide  the  principal  sources  from  which  the 
loans  of  the  Bank  are  made.  Of  the  total 
funded  debt,  •IJMW  million,  or  75  percent, 
was  in  UJS.  doUar  bonds;  the  remaining 
issues  are  payable  In  deutsche  marks,  Swiss 
francs,  poimds  sterling,  Canadian  dollars, 
Netherlands  guUders.  Italian  lire,  and  Bel- 
gian franca.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  raised 
through  U.S.  doUar  bonds  has  been  drawn 
from  the  capital  marketa  of  the  United 
States,  although  an  indeterminate  portion 
has  been  piirchased  by  Investors,  institutions 
and  others  outside  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly much  investn^ent  capital  of  U.S.  origin 
has  been  channeled  abroad  to  support, 
among  other  development  projecta,  railroad 
expansion  and  rehabUltation  in  countries  re- 
ceiving World  Bank  loans. 

CAPRAL  NKXDS  OT  T7.S.  KAILBOAOS 

The  capital  starved  condition  of  many 
railroads  continues  to  be  a  critical  feattire 
of  the  railroad  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
Why,  in  capital-rich  United  States,  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  Investment 
needs  of  other  economies,  has  a  basic  indus- 
try been  unable  to  secvu'e  needed  capital  on 
reasonable  terms?  The  answer  is  not  to  be 
found  In  any  lack  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, nor  in  any  lack  of  industrial  capacity 
to  produce  equipment  and  supplies;  there 
Is  no  problem  of  providing  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  equipment  and  materials  from 
abroad.  The  basic  difficulty  lies  in  pubUc 
poUclee  that  have  tended  to  depress  railroad 
earnings  and  hence  to  suppress  railroad  in- 
vestment. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorised  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission to  guarantee  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  made  by  "any 
public  or  private  financing  institution"  to 
railroads  which  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  obtain  essential  capital  on  reasonable 
terms.  Fourteen  railroads  have  obtained 
loans  totaling  •220.400,000  under  this  au- 
thorization. This  aid  program  for  distressed 
UB.  railroads  lapsed  on  June  30,  1963. 
There  is  today  no  U.S.  agency  to  which 
financially  distressed  railroads  can  turn  for 
needed  assistance  to  rehabilitate,  Improve 
and  modernize,  no  matter  how  vital  their 
services  may  be  to  the  national  economy. 
In  contrast,  all  levels  of  government,  FM- 
eral.  State  and  local,  are  continually  ex- 
pending large  sums  in  aid  of  other  modes  of 
transportation. 


WOKLO       SAKK       riMAMCIIfO       WOm. 

uji.  Bsnjosns 
Lacking  such  an  aid  program  and  in  this 
emergency,  why  should  not  distressed  raU- 
roads in  the  United  States  i4>ply  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  International  agencies 
which  the  United  States  has  so  generously 
supported?    SpeciflcaUy.    ttw    World    Bank 
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ha«  demonstrated  notable  competence  In  a«- 
BlBtlng  In  railroad  con<tructlon  and  modem- 
IzaUon  m  countries  In  all  stages  of  economic 
development. 

The   United   States   Is   a   member  of  the 
World  Bank.     Under  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment   establishing    the    Bank,    the    United 
States  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  other  mem- 
bers.    This    Includes    the    right    to    obtain 
loans  from   the  Bank   for   the  purposes  set 
forth  In  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  apply  to  other  member  countries. 
The  articles  of  agreement  provide  that  "the 
Bank  may  guarantee,  participate  In.  or  make 
loans  to  any  member  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  and  any  business.  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  enterprise  In  the  territories 
of  a   member.''  subject  to  speclCed  condi- 
tions.    The    most   important   condition    re- 
quires that  when   the  member  country   In 
whose  territories  the  project  Is  located  Is  not 
Itself    the    borrower,    "the    member    or    the 
Central  bank  or  some  comparable  agency  of 
the  member  which  Is  acceptable  to  the  Bank 
(shall I  fully  guarantee  the  repayment  of  the 
principal   and   the  payment  of  Interest  and 
other  charges  on  loan."     The  guarantee  re- 
quired by  the  Bank  on  loans  for  the  reha- 
bilitation and  modernization  of  essential  but 
distressed  U.8.   railroads  could  be  admlnls- 
ter«d  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,    or    some    comparable    agency,     upon 
authorization  and  within  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  Congress. 

The  World  Bank  U  the  one  experienced 
and  available  agency  that  could  assist  dis- 
tressed U.S.  railroads  to  become  viable  and 
thiis  bolster  and  make  more  secure  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  years 
It  has  mobUlzed  the  financial  resources, 
managerial  talent,  and  a  worldwide  organiza- 
tion. Including  highly  skilled  experts,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  tasks.  The  Bank's 
experts  carefuUy  Investigate  each  loan  appli- 
cation to  determine  that  the  enterprise — for 
example,  a  railroad — can  with  adequate 
financial  and  technical  assistance  become 
viable  through  loans  from  the  Bank. 

Technical  assistance  is  an  Important  ad- 
junct to  the  lending  activities  of  the  World 
Bank.      In    196«,    the    Bank    established    a 
staff  college  on  economic  development — the 
Economic  Development  Institute— which  or- 
ganized  various   training  programs  for  of- 
ficials   from    leas    developed   countries.      In 
1961,   responsive   to   an   Increasing   demand, 
the  Bank  established  a  new  department,  the 
Development  Service  Department,  which  ad- 
ministers  the   technical   assistance   work  of 
the  Bank  and  its  lialsonactlvltles  with  oth- 
er organizations   in    the   field,  such  as  the 
UJ».  Technical  Assistance  Board;  It  also  in- 
cludes the  Economic  Development  Institute 
and  another  new  Instniment  set  up  by  the 
Bank    in    1962,    the    Development    Advisory 
Service.    Some  member  countries  employ  ex- 
perts to  make  the  feasibility  studies  needed 
to  prepare  a  project  or  program  for  submis- 
sion, examination  and  analysis  by  the  Bank. 
I>urlng  the  fiscal  year  19«l-62,  the  Bank  fi- 
nanced project  and  sector  assistance  stud- 
lee  In  a   number  of  countries,   including  a 
general  transportation  study  in  Colombia,  a 
highway  and  transport  study  in  Peru,  a  rail- 
way survey  In  Bolivia,  and  a  general  trans- 
portation study  In  Ecuador. 

The  Bank's  long  experience  and  its  vast 
resources  for  economic  development  should 
not  be  denied  to  a  member  because  it  is  the 
largest  stockholder. 

This  proposal  that  distressed  railroads  In 
this  country  should  have  recourse  to  the 
World  Bank  will  inevitably  generate  both 
skepticism  and  objections.  Pour  possible 
objections  merit  consideration  here. 

1.  The  World  Bank  and  other  interna- 
tional financing  and  develojMnent  institu- 
tions have  been  established  and  have  oper- 
ated primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  coun- 
tries whose  economies  and  capital  markets 
have  been  subject  to  wartime  dlslocaUons  or 
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have  not  yet  developed  to  the  state  where 
national  Industry  can  be  financed  from  do- 
mestic sources.  This  Is  a  historical  argu- 
ment that  looks  only  to  the  past.  In  the 
future  It  may  be  anUcipated  that  the  World 
Bank  and  similar  institutions  will  continue 
to  have  a  function  In  assUting  the  growth 
and  allocation  of  world  resources  and  the 
flow  of  international  trade. 

2.  It    may    also    be    objected    that    there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  any  developed  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States   to  go  outside 
of  our  own  capital  markets  to  secure  neces- 
sary   Investment    funds.      This   obJecUon    is 
valid  Inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Investment    capital    employed    by    Interna- 
tional   lending    agencies    originates    in    the 
capital     accumulations    of     U.S.     Investors. 
Howev^  It  may  be  noted  that  there  have 
been  other  segments  of  the  American  econ- 
omy which  have  not  been  able  to  draw  on 
capital   markets  to   finance   their  economic 
growth.  Just  as  industries  abroad  have  been 
unable  to  rely  on   their  domestic  resources 
during    the    postwar    years.      The    inability 
of  particular  sectors  of  the  economy  to  at- 
tract capital  was  recognized  by  the  Congress 
when    it  provided   special   financial   instltu- 
Uons  to  serve  the  needs  of  agriculture  and 
small  business,  but  no  comparable  Institu- 
tions have  been  created,  except  on  an  emer- 
gency  basis  during  depressions,   to  provide 
financial    assistance    for    established    Indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Pederal  Government  might  be  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  requisite  guarantee 
of  credits  extended  for  railroad  rehablllU- 
tlon  and  modernization.  The  Government 
guarantee  is,  as  noted  above,  an  essential 
condition  for  the  extension  of  credit  by  the 
World  Bank.  The  reluctance  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  credits  from  the  World 
Bank  might  reflect  acquiescence  in  the  atti- 
tude noted  in  the  flrst  objection,  namely, 
that  International  financial  assistance  Is  In- 
tended to  support  underdeveloped  and  dis- 
located economies.  Also,  there  might  be 
political  objections  to  the  railroads  resorting 
to  such  lending  Institutions,  the  objections 
coming  from  those  who  are  basically  unsym- 
pathetic to  foreign  aid  and  who  might  regard 
World  Bank  loans  to  railroads  as  strengthen- 
ing a  domestic  special  interest  that  would 
support  foreign  aid.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  provide 
answers  to  such  objections. 

4.  The  most  serious  objection  to  credit  ap- 
plications by  VS.  railroads  to  the  World 
Bank  is  that  the  distressed  railroads  could 
not  satisfy  the  "financial  viability"  test  for 
hard  loans.  If  this  objection  has  validity 
it  is  neither  because  the  railroads  do  not 
have  an  essential  role  in  the  economy,  nor 
because  new  capital  Investment  cannot 
achieve  large  economies  In  their  operations, 
but  rather  because  the  framework  of  public 
policy  within  which  the  railroad  Industry 
operates  provides  no  assurance  that  econ- 
omies will  suffice  to  assiire  their  financial 
viability.  The  failure  to  maintain  a  sound 
naUonal  transportation  policy,  which  has 
brought  the  railroad  industry  to  a  crisis, 
stands  as  the  most  serious  barrier  to  effec- 
tive action  for  financial  rehabilitation  of  the 
Industry. 

If  for  any  reason.  World  Bank  and  inter- 
national capital  are  not  available  to  restore 
distressed  railroads,  then  only  two  alter- 
natives remain.  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  act  promptly  to  create  a  frameWOTk 
of  law  and  regulation  and  encourage  an 
Industry  structure  In  which  privately  op- 
erated railroads  can  survive,  it  might  then 
be  possible  (l)  that  private  capital  would 
become  available  In  adequate  amounu  to 
accomplish  a  comprehensive  modernization 
of  the  railroads,  or  (2)  that  Government 
gxiarantees  under  suitable  safeguards  might 
be  set  up,  perhaps  through  a  Railroad  Re- 
development Corporation,  to  revitalize  the 
financially  distressed  but  essential  railroads. 
A  failure  to  adopt  and  Implement  promptly 


the  first  alternative  wlU  confront  the  Nation 
with    no  choice   other    than   the   piecemeal 
and  progressive  subsidization  and  xUtimate 
nationalization  of  the  common  carrier  in 
dustry. 

AK    ZSSKNTIAL    VM.    KAXLaOAO    D»     DISTXXSS 

Among  hard-pressed  VS.  railroads  that 
urgently  need  financial  assUtance  to  reha- 
biliUte  and  modernize,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  tops  the  list 
and  will  serve  as  an  example. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  is  the  only  direct 
rail  link  between  southern  New  England  and 
the  South  and  Is  a  principal  rail  link  be- 
tween southern  New  England  and  the  West 
Its  continued  operation  U  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  all  New  England,  the  large  metro- 
poUtan  areas  which  It  serves,  and  Indeed  to 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  New  Haven  is  in  Jeopardy. 

The  complex  of  difficulties  that  has  long 
faced  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is  well  known. 
The  much -debated  question  of  management 
aside,  the  difficulties  arose  largely  from  the 
disastrous  Connecticut  fioods  of  1986.  the 
sharp  downturn  In  industrial  production  In 
1967.  Increased  competition  from  trucks  fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  the  New  England 
Throughway  in  1967,  which  paralleU  New 
Havens  right-of-way  and  which  has  severely 
reduced  Its  freight  revenues.  rUlng  costs  in 
the  face  of  declining  revenues,  and  heavy 
taxes  unrelated  to  earning  capacity.  And 
along  with  other  railroads,  the  New  Haven 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  lack  of  a 
sound  national  transportation  policy. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  form  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission     guaranteed     loans,     made     in 
amounts  of  $6  million  to  $7^4  million  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  and  totaling  $36  - 
600.000,   and   by   the   States   of   New   York, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  in  the  form 
of  substantial  tax  and  other  relief,  has  en- 
abled   the    New    Haven    to   continue    opera- 
tions,  though   on  an  ever-decreasing  scale. 
This  assistance  has  proved  Inadequate.    It 
has    been    a    limited-objective    approach    as 
contrasted    with    the    comprehensive    pro- 
gram— such  as   the   World   Bank  adopts  in 
granting  loans — to  make  the  railroad  a  fully 
viable   undertaking.     Clearly,   the   continu- 
ance of  New  Haven's  services  depends  upon 
a  comprehensive  approach  which  will  assure 
the   full   rehabilitation   and   complete  mod- 
ernization of  essential  plant  and  equipment 
and  Its  merger  with  a  larger  railroad  system. 
The  development  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  program  for 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  the  responsibility 
of  management.    No  such  program  has  thiis 
far  been  developed,  though  various  studies 
have  been  made.     With  a  sound  rehabillU- 
tlon  and  modernization  program  and  with 
assurance  that  management  will  complete  It. 
an  application  for  a  loan  adequate  to  finance 
that  program  could  be  made  through  an  ap- 
propriate national  agency  to  the  World  Bank. 
Adequate   financial   assistance   for   this   dU- 
tressed  but  essential  railroad,  plus  the  assist- 
ance   which    the    States    mentioned    above 
should  continue  to  give  and  in  which  all  the 
States  served  by  the  New  Haven  should  par- 
ticipate,  would   Insure   the   viability  of   the 
New  Haven  Railroad  as  part  of  a  larger  rail- 
road system. 

A  NATIONAL  TKANSPOKTATION  POLICY 

The  foundation  for  any  solution  of  the 
xirgent  problems  besetting  the  railroad  in- 
dustry must  be  the  adoption  of  a  consistent 
national  policy  for  the  entire  transportation 
industry.  On  AprU  6,  1962.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  a  transportation  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  which  recognized  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  with  conflicting 
responsibilities  divided  among  some  31  Ped- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  and  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of  creating  a 
framework  for  the  transportation  industry 
which  would  assure  equality  of  competitive 
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opportttnlty.  Tb*  Prteldent's  message 
stopped  short  of  what  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial: it  did  not  provide  a  blueprint  of  the 
specifics  of  a  national  transportation  policy, 
nor  did  It  propose  to  go  beyond  a  coordina- 
tion of  various  governmental  agencies. 

The  Congress  has  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  setting  down  precisely  what  the 
national  transportation  policy  shall  be  and 
how  It  shall  be  achieved.  Thiu  far  Congress 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  any  sense  of 
urgency  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  trans- 
portation problem,  a  fact  which  attests  to 
the  political  difficulties  Inherent  in  resolving 
confilcts  among  Interest  groups  within  the 
transportation  Industry.  As  a  matter  of 
political  reality  it  might  be  well  to  recognize 
that  the  Congress  is  unlikely  to  become  the 
prime  mover  In  resolving  the  crisis  In  the 
transportation  Industry.  Historically,  Con- 
gress has  shown  a  tendency  to  enact  piece- 
meal legislation  and  to  be  unaware  of  the 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive,  coherent  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  industry. 

The  most  feasible  proposal  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  national  trans- 
portation policy  has  been  offered  by  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York.  On  Sep- 
tember 11.  1961.  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
stated his  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Ped- 
eral Department  of  Transportation,  whose 
flrst  responsibility  should  be  the  formulation 
of  a  national  transportation  policy  compe- 
tent to  preserve  the  railroads  and  other  com- 
mon carriers  as  viable  segments  of  a  private- 
enterprise  economy.  Giving  effect  to  such  a 
national  transpxirtatlon  policy  would  result 
In  a  consistent  pattern  of  Pederal  and  State 
regulation,  the  removal  of  regulatory  and 
other  obstacles  to  efficient  operations,  and  the 
creation  of  an  Industry  capable  of  providing 
the  efficient,  self-supporting  services  which 
the  economy  requires. 

(Prom  Traffic  World  magazine.  Sept.  7.  1963] 
Tkk  Woau>  Bank  and  NtxDT  UjS.  Railkoaos 

Por  those  VS.  railroads  that  face  a  bleak 
future  because  they  can't  obtain  the  large 
loans  they  need  in  order  to  modernize  their 
facilities  and  install  new  equipment  to  re- 
place outworn  rolling  stock,  an  available  ave- 
nue of  aid  was  pointed  out  by  Ame  C.  Wlp- 
rud.  of  Washlngtn.  D.C.,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  July  27  issue  of  Traffic  World, 
beginning  on  page  62.  The  theme  of  the 
article  was  that  since  the  VS.  Government 
program  of  loan  guaranties  for  financial 
troubled  railroads  (a  program  administered 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 
had  expired  on  June  30.  1963,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  get  help  for  such  carriers  from 
one  of  the  International  lending  agencies 
(such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  commonly  called 
the  World  Bank)  for  which  the  United  States 
has  put  up  more  money  than  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  Wlprud,  former  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Ofllce  of  Transportation,  now  con- 
sultant to  the  State  of  New  York  on  trans- 
porUtlon  matters,  has  received  letters  from 
State  government  officials  of  New  York  and 
of  the  New  England  States  commenting,  gen- 
erally favorably,  on  the  article  written  by 
him  fcH-  Traffic  World.  This  is  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Wlprud '8  suggestion:  Distressed  trans- 
portation companies  of  this  country  that 
are  needed  for  public  service  and  can  be  re- 
stored to  health  should  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  redevelopment  loan  programs  of  U.S.- 
supported  international  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank.  Locms  by  the  World  Bank  are 
made  available,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  only  to 
public  or  private  establishments  of  foreign 
lands,  but  in  Its  charter  are  no  restrictions 
against  loans  to  industries  of  this  country. 

The  World  Bank  makes  no  loatu  to  any 
public  or  private  enterprise  unless  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  la  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  In  which  the  enter- 
prise  Is   located.    Accordingly.   In   order   to 


enable  any  U.S.  Industry  to  get  a  World  Bank 
loan.  Congress  would  have  to  enact  loan- 
guarantee  legislation  similar  to  that  which 
expired  June  80.  The  gxiarantee  provlBlons 
could  be  subject  to  i^proval  by  the  lOO  or 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  case 
of  loans  to  transportation  companies.  To 
obtain  a  loan  from  the  World  Bank,  the  rail- 
road applying  would  have  to  be  found  by  the 
World  Bank  to  be  capable  of  becoming  viable 
if  granted  a  loan;  In  other  words,  the  loan 
win  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the  World 
Bank  concludes  that  the  borrowing  enter- 
prise Is  capable  of  living,  growing,  and  devel- 
oping. 

One  U.S.  Senator  from  New  England  voiced 
an  objection  to  Mr.  Wiprud's  suggestion  that 
financially  troubled  U.S.  railroads  look  to  the 
World  Bank  for  help.  How,  he  wanted  to 
know,  could  one  Justify  the  placing  of  a  large 
loan  from  the  World  Bank  in  the  hands  of  a 
railroad  management  that  had  proved  Itself 
to  be  Incompetent  and  Improvident?  Some 
readers  of  Mr.  Wiprud's  loans-for-troubled- 
railroads  proposal  have  Indicated  that  they 
find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  the  New 
Haven  and  other  unhappily  situated  rail- 
roads have  not  looked  into  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  government-guaranteed  loans 
fnxn  the  World  Bank.  Answers  to  those  and 
other  questions  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Wlp- 
rud in  the  course  of  further  research. 

Referring  to  the  Senator's  query  about  en- 
trusting a  big  loan  to  an  Incompetent  man- 
agement, Mr.  Wlprud  believes  the  procedure 
employed  by  the  World  Bank  should  allay 
the  Senator's  fears.  These  are  the  proce- 
dural steps: 

Pirst.  the  World  Bank's  experts  study  the 
economy  of  the  region  In  which  the  appli- 
cant's property  is  located  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  loan  is  sought.  In  the  latter 
phase  of  the  study  the  World  Bank  experts 
are  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the 
prospective  borrower.  The  Investigators  for 
the  World  Bank  then  make  their  report  and 
their  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
enors  of  the  Bank.  If  the  Board  approves 
the  loan  requested,  funds  are  advanced,  as 
wcwk  on  the  project  progresses,  not  to  the 
borrower  Itself,  but  to  the  manufacturer 
and/or  supplier  of  the  equipment  or  mate- 
rials used  or  Installed,  to  the  construction 
contractor,  etc..  as  verlfled  bills  are  forwarded 
by  the  borrower  to  the  World  Bank.  Prom 
time  to  time  thereafter,  experts  from  the 
World  Bank  Inspect  the  project  to  determine 
progress  and  the  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed. 

It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
World  Bank  Is  vigilant  in  ascertaining  that 
the  money  it  lends  to  a  private  or  public 
enterprise  for  the  making  of  si>ecifled  Im- 
provements Is  used  only  to  cover  the  costs 
of  those  Improvements  and  Is  not  diverted 
into  other  channels.  Similar  safeguards 
should  be  In  legislation  that  would  revive 
the  government  loan-guarantee  program  for 
U.8.  railroads  that  are  "in  the  red  " 

Now.  to  those  who  wonder  why  railroads  In 
search  of  a  solution  of  their  problem  of  try- 
ing to  convert  deficits  into  net  income  have 
failed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  getting 
help  from  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  Wlprud  says 
the  simple  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  New 
Haven  and  other  carriers  have  overlooked 
this  opportunity  for  financial  and  other  aid 
that  the  World  Bank  can  give  to  hard-pressed 
but  essential  railroads.  It's  possible,  he  sug- 
gests, that  the  railroads,  or  some  of  them, 
have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  loans 
may  bs  made  by  the  World  Bank  to  appli- 
cant enterprises  from  all  of  the  member 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bank's  charter. 

Anyone  who  discusses  problems  of  deficit- 
ridden  railroads  inevitably  gets  around  to  the 
quasUon.  "Wliat's  going  to  happen  to  the 
New  Haven?"  The  assistance  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gave  that  carrier.  In  the  • 
form  of  ICC-approved  guarantees  of  loans, 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  loan-guarantee  law 


was  In  amounts  of  $5  to  $7^  million 
and  over  a  period  of  several  years  amounted 
to  $35.6  million — but  it  feU  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  railroad's  long-term  needs.  The 
New  Haven  cannot  now  get  any  financial  help 
from  any  Federal  Government  agency.  Its 
earnings  suffice  to  cover  ctirrent  wage  and 
other  expenses,  but  unless  It  can  get  a  Qov- 
emment -guaranteed  loan  large  enough  to 
enable  it  to  improve  its  roadway  and  struc- 
tures and  replace  its  outworn  fieet  of  cars  it 
will  face  ultimate  cessation  of  operation  as 
a  private  business  enterprise.  The  New 
Haven  is  the  only  direct  rail  link  between 
southern  New  England  and  the  South  and  Is 
a  principal  rail  link  between  southern  New 
England  and  the  West.  Its  continued  opera- 
tion Is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  New  Eng- 
land "and  Indeed  to  the  United  SUtes,"  says 
Mr.  Wlprud. 

United  action  by  the  congressional  delega- 
tions of  New  York  and  New  England  to  make 
relief  from  the  World  Bank  available  will 
be  a  big  step  toward  restoring  the  health  of 
the  New  Haven.  No  less  Importaint.  of  course, 
will  be  the  taking  of  action  by  the  New 
Haven  Itself  toward  obtaining  such  relief. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  executive  session,  under 
the  previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. October  22.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  21  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 17),  1963: 

Pttblic  Hkalth  Snvicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Hecdth  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  iMx>vided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Charles  D.  Larson 
Prancls  M.  McGowan 
Donald  W.  Mantay 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  D.  Shan kl and 

To  he  senior  assistant  sanitorton 
Gerald  J.  Lauer 

In  thk  Coast  Gvaks 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  bs  com- 
manders In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 
WUllam  R.  GUI  Ward  R.  Turner 

Prederlck  H.  Raumer    William  Miller 
David  S.  Williams 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  the  VS.  Coast  Guard; 
Russell  D.  Erlckson       Marin  M.  ComeU 
Mllo  A.  Jordan  Lyle  W.  Glenny 

Wilbur  K.  Harris  Richard  R.  Hoover 

Stephen  P.  Bunting      Ludwig  K.  Rublnsky 
Roger  P.  Brdmann         Victor  KoU 
Harry  N.  Hanssn  Lawrence  O.  HamUton 

John  E.  Cavanaugh       Kugene  C.  Colson 
John  Atherton  John  A.  Packard 

Clarence  J.  Pare,  Jr.      Victor  W.  Sutton 
Melvln  H.  Handley        George  E.  Cots 
Bzeklel  D.  Pulcher.  Jr.  Melvln  H.  Baton 
Christy  R  Mathewson  Victor  M.  Adams 
Warren  H.  Wllmot         Lee  W.  BotheU 
"A"  "J"  Beard^  Talmadge  H.  SlvUs 

lATine  Hubert  Charter  D.  Edwards 

Alvln  L.  Kooi  Robert  P.  Harmon 

Orval  K.  Beall  Cla\«le  W.  Jenkins 

Philip  S.  Lincoln  George  D.  MlUer.  Jr. 
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Sugeue  Lhmemtain 
Cart  H.  Mortenaen 
lUzTT  A.  Jjem&ej 
Robert  F.  Andenon 
DwHel  C  Oilier 
lieater  W  WllUs 
Allen  M.  wnson 
WmiainR.  Clabom 
l.ynn  I.  Declnr 
imilltp  M.  Orlebd 
Rudolph  E.  Andervon 
Donald  H.  R  Praser 
Donald  Cobangh 
WUIlamK.  Oooper 
Chrlatlan  A.  Weltzel 
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Percy  O.  MorrtB.  Demopolte.  Ala., 
of  J.  T.  kConnier.  deceased. 

Malcolm  M.  Waldlng,  Dotban,  Ala. 
of  J.  H.  SazoB.  retired. 

DaTld  BamhlU.  Robertadale.  Ala., 
of  H.  J.  WllterB,  retired. 

John  A.  Kelley,  Unlontown,  Ala., 
Of  E.  If .  Setzer,  retired. 

Oacar  R.  Haynes,  Pelican.  Alaska, 
of  D.  Z.  Sadttar, 


Gerald  M.  Davis 
Fred  M.  OolM,  Jr. 
sei'bei  t  1a.  Jotasaon 
Howard  H.  Istoek 
Benjonln  F.  Weema 
Harold  W.  WooUey 
Robert  J.  Hanson. 
William  I.  Janlcke 
Bflward  E.  Walker 
John  A.  Dearden 
Charles  H.  Sanders 
Richard  P.  Ooward 
Etifene  P.  Parley 
Joseph  A.  Haynea 


In  plaoe 
.  in  place 

tn  place 
In  place 


October  tl 


In  place 


Jane  T.  WUUama.  Batagoaia.  Arls..  In  place 
«X  W.  A.  OatUn.  retired. 

Charles  H.  Archibald,  San  Luis.  Ariz.,  to 
place  of  L.  M.  Verdugo,  retired. 

Emert  W.  Hawklna,  ThatdMr,  Arte.,  In 
pUtoe  of  V.  M.  Martte.  removwL 

AXKAJtSaS 

Jacob  r.  Dlckerson.  Evening  Shade,  Ark., 
In  place  of  Rex  Hutchison,  transferred. 

Wllford  W.  Taylor,  Hoxle,  Ark.,  te  pUce  o* 
J.  N.  Cooper,  deceased. 

CAUrOKMU 

OUve  A.  Jones,  CasteHa,  Calif..  In  place  of 

B.  M.  Fraeae,  cetlred. 

I<eanard  O.  ifoody.  Bedondo  Beach.  GUlf.. 
in  place  of  R.  c.  Durant,  rettoed. 

Ramona  C.  Billiard.  WUllams,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Smith,  deceased. 

OOLOBAOO 

Balpb  M.  Apple.  Crowley,  Oo*o..  to  place  of 

C.  S.  Hobtson.  reatgnad. 

Louis  Bruder.  Jr,  Oak  Creek.  Cola,  to 
place  of  W.  F.  Luedke,  retired. 

OONNSCnCOT 

Helen  T.  Plddner,  BrookfteM  Center,  Conn., 
to  place  of  L.  a.  Mcl^eod.  retired. 

Edmund  W.  Vallera,  Hlgganum.  Oonn,  to 
place  of  R.  A.  Brookes,  retired. 

John  B.  OoBdon,  aoutb  Brttato.  Conn., 
to  place  of  D.  L.  Condon.  raUzed. 


Richard  W.  Kampster.  Xjoo&cm  WVOm,  tn.. 
to  plaoe  or  L.  M.  lA  Touretto.  ilrnaaacid 

Ohrts  T.  Btathte.  Moulgmuei^  HI,  to  plaea 
of  B.  M.  Parta.  retlrad. 

»neet  W.  K-adley.  Jr..  Raletgti,  M.,  to 
plaee  of  E  L.  Olaaeock.  retired. 

Winiam  K.  Manley.  Sherman.  IB.  te  place 
c<  L.  M.  Allmon,  realgnsd. 

INDSAXA 

Jaraea  Neugebauer.  Gary,  Ind..  to  pUoa  at 
8td  Charais,  deceased. 

Leo  C.  Chrlstensen.  Hammond.  Ind,  to 
place  of  D.  P.  Clark,  retired. 

Roger  J.  McKee.  Michigan  City.  Ind  to 
place  of  W.  L.  Gllmore.  retired. 

IOWA 

laetU  C.  Bopp.  Brayton.  Iowa,  to  place  of 
L.  P.  Matthews,  deceased. 

Bernard  P.  Snyder,  Larchwood.  Iowa,  to 
place  of  A.  £.  Walsh,  retired. 

Orval  C.  McConnac  Letts.  Iowa,  to  place 
of  J.  B.  Thompson,  transferred. 

Mary  E.  Dardls.  PeosU,  Iowa,  to  ^lace  of 
L  E.  Heffernen,  retired. 

Dorothy  M.  Lowell,  Postvllle.  Iowa.  In  nUoa 
of  Keith  Gray,  retired. 

Wlllard  E.  Leiran.  Wateryllie.  Iowa,  to 
place  of  L.  V.  Benda,  transferred. 

KAJ(8*S 

John  H.   Qrentner.  Junction  City,  Kans 
to  place  of  J.  S.  Shilling,  retired. 

Harold  A.  Tonglsh.  McDonald^  Kans  to 
phice  of  J.  W.  Boyle,  retired. 

LODISIAMA 

George  C.  Grammer.  Benton.  La,  to  place 
or  R.  M.  Ivey.  retired. 

George  G.  BeneAel,  Kenner.  I*.,  to  plaoa 
ot  J.  N.  Martin,  deceased.  " 

I^e  L.  Blanchard,  Palncourtrllle.  La.  to 
place  of  P.  J.  Ougas,  resigned. 

Pa*  W.  Almond.  Port  Allen,  La,  ta  plaoa 
of  J.  E.  Butler,  Jr,  transferred. 

Rena  G.  Laogllnals.  Toungsville,  La  to 
place  of  C.  B.  Duplelx.  retired. 

MAINS 

Norrls  L.  Marston.  Lubec,  Maine,  to  plaoa 
of  W.  E.  Baker,  retired. 

Leo  P.  Ptoette.  Westbrook,  Maine,  to  place 
of  O.  C.  Robinson,  retired. 

MABTUUTB 

William  Telemeco,  Maugxmsvllle,  Md.,  ta 
place  of  M.  D.  Bice,  retired. 

George  R.  Parsons.  Sr..  Rock  Hall.  Md..  to 
place  of  H.  R.  Price,  retired. 

Albert  N.  GoUlday.  Severn.  Md..  to  place 
of  N.  W.  Clark,  retired. 


Morris  W.  Templeman.  MeadvOle.  Mo  te 
place  of  A   M   Oooch.  tranafqied. 

Joe  J  Klrkman,  Osage  Beach,  lis.,  to  dIms 
of  R  M  Laorte,  resigned  ^^ 

'twrest  B.  Thonpeoci.  Richmond,  Mo  tn 
place  of  Ivan  Weber,  retired. 

MOMTAMA 

I^aUe  O.  Smith.  Victor.  Mont,  to  plaoe  of 
J.  B.  Babbitt,  retired. 

MKBaAOKA 

Raymond  O.  Johnson.  Butte,  Mebr..  to 
pUce  of  E.  L.  Klmban.  retlre<L 

Gerald  V.  Caldwell.  Campben,  Tfebr,  to 
place  of  E.  V.  Balthazor.  retired. 

Ncw  jaaoBT 

Michael  Arllto.  Jr.,  Allenwood.  MJ,  to 
place  of  W.  A.  iUlen.  retired. 

Jo»in  B.  White.  Brtelle.  HJ,  to  plaoe  of 
A.  L.  Kroh,  retired 

Paul  J.  Sulla.  Manville,  NJ,  to  place  of 
W.  P.  Januaa.  retired. 

Warren  T.  Moulton.  Rahway.  WJ..  to  placs 
of  M  F.  Oettings.  deceased. 

Peter  G  Bakutes,  Somervine,  NJ.,  to  place 
of  A.  M.  Lewis,  retired. 

Francis  A.  Mewman.  l^>rlng  Lake,  MJ..  to 
place  of  C.  W.  Brahn,  retired. 


Charles  A.  MlUer,  Bay  Ptoes.  Pla.,  In  place 
of  O.  H.  Sadler,  retired. 

OBORGIA 

Charles  J.  Ounalnghsm,  Madlaoa,  Oa.,  to 
place  of  W.  W.  Baldwto.  reared. 

B>ABO 

Harold  K.  Beaudreau,  Kampa.  Idaho,  to 
place  of  W.  C.  Peebles,  retired. 

FWderlc  M.  Sanger,  Twto  Palls.  Idaho.  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Frantz,  retired. 

zuJMom 

Olenn  K.  Mom,  Bulpltt.  BL.  to  place  of 
M.  N.  Oeyte,  deeaaaed. 

WilHaat  J.  Wtoget.  Clayton,  tn,  to  place 
of  R.  B.  Ofbtas,  wtlred. 

Blmer  C.  Bartey.  Colp,  XU,  to  pteea  mt 
Raleigh  leuar,  ratlred. 

Bennett  V.  Dtakman,  ■dwarda:vlDe.  HL,  to 
place  of  R.  A.  Hanaer,  rettred. 

wmiam  L.  Paitar.  Genoa,  Bl.,  te  plaoe  of 
J.  B.  flester,  removed. 


MASSACH 

John    F.    Bresdanl.    Hopedale, 
place  o*  William  Larson,  retired. 

Mxuray  Trining.  Richmond 
or  G.  N.  Wheeler,  deceased. 


.  to  place 


ICICHIGAir  '* 

Harry  L.  Faltog.  Clarklake.  Mkch,  to  niftfy 
of  DeU  Merry,  retired. 

Linden  P.  Tlbbiu.  ColumbUvUle.  Mich,  to 
place  of  Orvllie  Pader.  Jr,  renMved. 

Frederick  A.  Helleman.  Dutton,  Mleh  ta 
place  of  M.  B.  Leathermaa.  retired. 

MnrnxsoTA 
Anton  J.  Foes.  Houston.  Minn    iq  pig^^  g^ 


JL  a.  Peterson,  retired. 

■rvto  T.  Wlabolt.   _^ 

«r  O.  a  Oroth.  transferred 


Mtnn^  to  plaoe 


KIW    TOSK 

A.  Joseph  Boiilet.  Oouvemeur,  K.T,  to 
plaoe  of  P.  B.  Price,  removed. 

■flward  A.  Lesson.  Greenwich.  N.Y,  to  plaoe 
of  W.  J.  Whitney,  retired. 

Joftm  M  Hlckey.  Bound  Lake.  N.T,  to  place 
of  R.  S.  Allen,  reaigned. 

Margaret  B.  Forbea.  Smlthtowa.  K.T,  to 
place  of  F.  T.  Nichols,  retired. 

Paul  O.  Kenna.  Wyoming.  N.T.,  to  place  of 
O.  P.  Powers.  Jr.  transferred. 

Edna  E.  Grossman.  Woodmere.  H.T..  ta 
place  Of  Maryan  Batt.  retired. 

MOaTH    nM.mm  na^ 

Francis  P.  Martin.  Danbury.  K.C.  to  place 
of  G.  O.  Petree,  transferred. 

Eugene  B.  Qulnn,  Hendersonvine,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  Columbus  Pew.  retired. 

MatUe  L.  Weathers,  Lattlmore,  K.C,  to 
place  of  L.  M.  Wllaon.  retired. 

Herbert  Long.  Jr..  Leland.  N.C,  to  place  of 
M.  L.  Rourk.  retired. 

John  M.  McKalr.  Jr.,  Naahvllla,  KjC,  to 
place  of  H.  A.  Valentine,  retired. 

James  D.  MaUoy.  Parkton,  NX;..  to  place  of 
V.  D.  Martto.  retlMd. 

MOBTH     SAKOTA 

Barley  S.  Dvuward.  Bowbells,  If.  Dak,  to 
place  of  D.  J.  Dolan.  retired. 

Oeoi^ge  G.  Schmidt.  Mtonewaukan.  N.  Dak, 
to  place  of  C.  M.  Chapman,  retired. 

OHIO 

Glenn  O.  Isennuin,  Canton,  Ohio, 
of  W.  B.  Doman,  retired. 

Orval  V.  Grove,  Centerburg,  Ohio, 
Of  H.  B.  MoCracken.  remo^ivd. 

Marcdla  V  Fedderke.  Jewell.  Ohio, 
of  Jennie  Spangler.  retired. 

Anthony  Alferto.  Jr.,  Klpton.  Ohio, 
of  J.  M.  Bmmby.  resigned. 

Doris  E.  Thompson,  Monroe.  Ohio, 
of  J.  L.  Bolln.  retired. 

BUly  L.  Flint,  New  Vienna.  Ohip, 
of  F.  L.  Carey,  transferred. 


MISSUMttlTl 

Malcolm  D.  McAuley.  Byhalla, 
place  of  B.  B.  Perry,  retired 

Charles  H.  Hughes.  Cleveland, 
place  of  J.  W.  Webb,  resigned. 

'  Miasouu 

ArlifStr  L.  OUBn,  OxiUford,  Ma.,  to 
B.  B.  S])inpsoci,  retlrwL 


te 
.  to 


ta  place 
to  plaoe 
ta  plaoe 
In  place 
In  place 
to  place 


Oora  H.  Gaamaaan,  Arapaho,  Okla,  to  place 
oC  E.  B.  Wiley,  retired. 

Frank  H.  Hall.  Seminole,  Okla,  to  plaoe  at 
W.  B.  Logan,  retired. 

OICOOM 

Stephen    N.    Blaokmore,    Cave    Junction, 
Orsg,  in  plaoa  of  C.  Y.  Arnold,  retired. 
James  P.  Saadca.  Tto*  DaUea.  Oreg,  In  place 
'  "-^"     Daralelie.  retired. 
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Edward  L.  Rlcd.  Ambrldge,  Pa,  to  plaoe  of 
X.  L.  Sohn,  retired. 

Cathertoe  S.  Goloblsta,  Bast  MiUsboro,  Pa., 
to  place  of  Besae  Daugherty,  retired. 

Roy  S.  King,  Pltcalrn,  Pa.,  to  plaoe  of  P.  C, 
Rupp,  retired. 

Walter  P.  Qutotto,  Thornton,  Pa.,  to  place 
of  Lawson  Stlnson,  resigned. 

Rudolph  M.  Gallup,  Ulster,  Pa,  to  place  of 
C.  P.  Mowry,  deceased. 

Florence  E.  Miller,  Utlca,  Pa,  to  place  of 
H.  C.  Brandt,  retired. 

PT7KBTO     KICO 

Jose  D.  Candelas,  Jr.,  ManaU,  PJt.,  to  place 
of  P.  M.  Rivera,  deceased 

BOOTH     DAKOTA 

Elnora  L.  Kempton,  Peever,  S.  Dak.,  to  plaoe 
Of  A.  O.  Sundhelm,  deceased. 

TKNNXSaKB 

Ctirtls  S.  Lowery,  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Hudson,  daoeaaed. 

Melvln  L.  KUgore,  Richard  City.  Tenn,  to 
place  of  J.  B.  Hackworth,  removed. 

George  L  Brown,  Woodbury,  Tenn.,  to  place 
of  A.  M.  Houston,  deceased. 

TKTAa-r 

Robert  E.  Baccus.  Athsna.  Tex.,  to  place  of 
O.  A.  Boswell,  transferred. 

James  R.  Smart,  Parwell.  Tex.,  to  place  of 
N.  N.  Lokey,  reaigned. 

Wright  H.  WUllams.  Prlona,  Tex.,  to  place 
of  J.  P.  Portenberry,  declined. 

Howard  W.  Curtis.  Galena  Park,  Tax.,  to 
place  of  E.  P.  Minnock,  removed. 

Willis  H.  Robertson,  Jr..  Grand  Saline,  Tax., 
to  place  of  B.  E.  Chevalier,  retired. 

Eugene  J.  Dworaczyk,  Hobaon,  Tex.,  to 
place  of  S.  L.  Pollok,  traiuferred. 

Finis  L.  Jeter,  Kemp,  Tex.,  to  place  of  B 
W.  Haynls,  retired. 

Ernest  C.  Mtoyard,  Sudan,  Tex.,  to  place  of 
8.  D.  Hay.  retired. 

Leo  Strange.  Trinidad,  Tex.,  to  plaoe  of 
W.  A.  Trotman.  retired. 

ViaOIMJA 

Mildred  M.  HIU,  ClaudvlUe,  Va.,  to  place  of 
M.  E.  Anderson,  retired. 

Marquard  L.  Chandler,  Exmore,  Vs.,  to 
place  of  M.  L.  Gladstone,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Owens.  Ivor,  Va.,  to  place  of  J 
C.  Raiford,  resigned. 

Warner  T.  Crocker,  Lovlngston.  Va.,  to 
place  of  M.  L.  Sheffield,  retired. 

George  T.  Cook.  Jr..  Newsoma,  Va,  to 
place  of  R.  O.  Griffin,  ivttred. 

LeRoy  If.  Hilton,  Jr..  St.  PaiU,  Va,  to  place 
of  M.  V.  Damron,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Donald  K.  Nelyn,  Edmonds,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  O.  N.  Sorensin,  retired. 

Max  A.  Gaston,  Monitor,  Wash.,  to  place 
of  W.  M.  Strutzel,  reUred. 

Orval  B.  Senff,  Olga.  Waah.,  to  place  of 
W.  B.  Bradshaw.  deceased. 

Jerome  W.  Pfelfer,  Rldgefleld,  Wash  ,  to 
place  of  B.  J.  Claiborne,  ratlred. 

Helen  M.  Carlaon,  Skykomlsh.  Waah     to 
place  of  John  Maloney,  Jr.,  retired. 
wasT  vntoofiA 

French  B.  Powers,  East  Ratoelle,  W.  Va  to 
place  of  U.  W.  Orlmea,  retired. 

Buby  B.  Blevlna,  HemphUl,  W.  Va,  to  plaoe 
of  P.  J.  Oroeeclose.  reUred. 

wiscoNsaOf 

Eldon  B.  Rode.  Cambria,  Wis.,  to  place  of 
M.  N.  Boss,  retired. 

Loren  G.  Nelson,  Cushlng,  WU.,  to  place 
Of  O.  W.  LtodaU,  retired. 

Adolph  L.  Somers,  Custer,  WU,  to  plaoe 
of  L.  M.  Hlckey,  deceased. 

Michael  J.  Flnnane,  BransvUle,  Wis,  to 
place  of  B.  J.  Antea,  retired. 


WTOMIira 

BUan  B.  Smith.  Medlctoe  Bow,  Wyo,  to 
place  of  Bessie  Adktos,  retired.  -^ 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  tuxxilnations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  21  (legislative  day  of 
October  15),  1963: 

In  trx  Coast  Guako 

The  nominations  beginning  Russell  A. 
Serenberg,  Jr.,  to  be  captato,  and  ending 
Edward  A.  Walsh,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  to  the  CoNoaxsaioNAL  Bbcobd  on 
Oct.  3,  loes. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Arthur  McKinley  Reynolds,  Arling- 
ton Forest  Methodist  Church,  Arlington, 
Va.,  olTered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
hath  brought  into  being  individuals  and, 
nations  to  serve  Thee  not  as  slaves  but 
as  freemen  and  who  caused  honor  and 
liberty  to  burn  so  brightly  in  the  hearts 
of  our  ancestors  that  we  are  here  today, 
we  thank  Thee  for  this  Nation  of  ours 
and  pray  that  we  shall  cherish  these 
virtues  so  highly  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  bequeath  to  oncoming  generations 
that  which  has  come  to  us. 

Let  Thy  blessings  be  upon  this  distin- 
guished branch  of  our  Government  and 
may  their  actions  this  day  and  every 
day  bring  courage  to  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  hope  to  the  enslaved  mil- 
lions of  the  earth. 

Hear  us  as  we  pray  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  October  17. 1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchf  ord,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  34,  1963: 

HH.  5061.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com> 
mlsaloners  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  sell 
a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of  the  District 
Training  School  groimds  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

BR.  6633.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  6013.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  aea. 

On  October  a,  1963: 

HJl.  6666.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  tocrease  the  ratea  of  baalc  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


On  October  6,  1963 : 

BB.  6360.  An  act  to  amend  section  411  (a> 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans  dy- 
ing from  service-connected  disabilities;  and 

BB.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bailroad 
Betlrement  Act  of  1987,  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insoirance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
RaUroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Benents 
Act  erf  1961  to  tocrease  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses. 

On  October  8,  1968: 

BB.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
toto  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  public  lands  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  communiUes. 

On  October  11,  1968: 

BB.  1191.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wllmer 
R.  Brlcker; 

BB.  1380.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jan 
Koes; 

B.R.  1381.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Capt 
Leon  M.  Gervto; 

HB.  3303.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  Ellaa- 
beth  Kolloian  Ismirlan; 

HB.  3485.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  DUtrtct  of  Coliunbia  to  make  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  and  control  the  spread 
of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases  " 
approved  August  11,  1939,  as  amended; 

HB.  3648.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Flore 
Lulgl  Blaslotta; 

HJi.  3763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  C 
Chmlelewskl; 

HB.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noriyxikl 
Mlyata; 

BB.  6888.  An   act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Bealth 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

BB.  7033.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Margue- 
rite Lefebvre  Broughton. 
On  October  16, 1963: 

BB.  773.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  prir- 
chased  for  a  low-rent  hoiislng  project  to  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 

BB.  1193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Doyle: 

BB.  14S8.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kathryn 
Marshall; 

BB.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown; 

H.R.  1696.  An  act  defining  the  toterest  of 
local  public  agencies  in  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have 
been  financed  partlaUy  by  such  agencies: 

H.R.  1709.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  cm  the  Dlspoeitl<m  of  Alcatraz 
Island; 

BR.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
B.  Woodhouse; 

HB  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Domenech; 

HB  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Jesse  Franklin  White; 

H.R.  3770.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf ; 

B.R.  3846.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict coiuia  shall  be  always  open  for  certato 
pxirposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  coxirt,  and  to 
regiilate  the  sessions  of  the  courts  fw  trans- 
acttog  Judicial  business; 

HB.  3319.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation to  Bdwln  and  Bruce  Bennett; 

BR.  3460.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Berbert 
B.  Sh<»ter.  Sr.: 

BB.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr; 

B.B.  4066.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certato 
employeea  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  Stotes; 
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H.B.  5307.  An  aot  lor  ttM  — ftf  ot  Bdward 
T.  n^gfcw. 
HJL6«11.  ▲ 

H.a.MU.    Am  jMt  Cor  Um  raUaf  of  QuAUty 
BtdooO.  Xbgl; 

HJL  «S7S.  Aa  act  lor  Um  rallaC  of  Aobert 
L.  Moteo;  and 

HJLM4S.  An  act  <or  tbe  nilaT  of  Jiza. 
Margarat  Z..  MosM. 

On  Octotar  17.  IMS: 
HH.  Ml.  An  aei  to  amaad  aeotkm  1820  of 
tlUe  88  or  tlM  UnUad  Statw  God*  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  IndebtedneM  to  the  Unltad 
States  In  certain  cans  atUlng  out  of  default 
on  loau  guanuttad  or  aaada  bjr  the  Vet- 
arans'  AdaUatetratloc: 

HJL8a«0.  An  act  ior  (te  raUaf  ot  Mn. 
XUaaiteth  a.  liawui: 

HJt.  4842.  An  act  to  aoaend  tha  l^Meral 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extand  Uw  tlae  of  an- 
nual meettacK.  aad  for  otiaer  ptuponc 

HJl.  8346.  An  act  relating  to  the  dedactt- 
bdlty  of  aoeruad  ▼aeatloB  par*,  and 

HJl.  7179.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tfaa  D^aatrawit  ef  OeCenae  for  tha  flacal 
year  ending  Jxine  30,   1964,  and  for  other 


NAVY    SECRETARY    PRED    KORTH 
OUILTT  OF  OOMFLKrr  OF  INTBl- 

EST 


October  tl 


MESBAOE  FROM  THE  OTWATE 

A  message  from,  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
MoOown,  aat  of  its  elerka,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  pMsed  without 
amencfanent  a  Johit  resohitton  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  nl  certain  dee  actaace  allot- 
ments  for   1962   and  prior  crop  yeaza. 

The  mesmge  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed.  wtQi  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bin  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
iowlnx  title: 

HJl.  4638.  An  act  to  promote  the  ordarty 
teansfer  of  the  Executive  power  In  connection 
■^y^  tha  ezptratloB  erf  the  term  of  office  at  a 
ftasldant  and  ttie  Inauguration  o*  a  new 
President. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  foilowinc 
tities.  In  wtiJeh  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  383.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation J»roJect  Act  of  1956; 

8.  STB.  An  act  to  amt^nr\  section  332  ol 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  IncluBlon  of  a  district  Judge  or 
judges  on  tha  judicial  oouncU  erf  each  cir- 
cuit; and 

8. 1643.  An  act  to  repeal  that  portion  at 
tha  act  of  Alarch  8,  1893.  which  prohibits 
the  employment.  In  any  Ooverruaent  servloe 
or  by  any  offlcer  of  tha  District  of  Columbia, 
any  employee  of  the  Plnkerton  Detective 
Agancy  or  any  alaallar  agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
tteots  of  tht  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1576) 
entitled  "An  act  to  mxmde  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retordatlon  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  cen- 
ters and  grants  for  f ikJUtles  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  assistance  in  Improve 
Ing  mental  heaith  through  giants  for 
construction  and  Initial  staffing  ot  com- 
mwil*y  mBOt&l  health  centers,  and  for 
otter  purpoaeB." 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonaeot  to  addrew  the  House 
Xor  1  minute  and  to  reviae  aid  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa? 

Iliere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  and  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
then  accumulated  by  the  McCleiian  in- 
vestigating committee  in  connection 
with  the  award  of  the  multibUIion-dol- 
lar  TFX  fighter  plane  contract  to  the 
General  Dynamics  Oorp.,  I  Insisted  that 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  was  guilty  of 
conflict  of  Interest. 

The  revelations  of  recent  days,  showing 
that  Korth  has  been  using  his  office  as 
Navy  SecreUry.  including  stationery  and 
a  Kavy  yacht,  to  piomote  business  for 
the  ContinenUl  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  of  which  he  was  the  presi- 
dent, furnish  further  proof  that  he  has 
violated  the  code  of  conduct  pertaining 
to  his  high  office. 

There  Is  also  the  revelation  that  he 
has  been  named  a  defendant  in  a  suit 
charging  fraud  against  a  Texas  Insur- 
ance company. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  evidence. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  ought 
to  bnmedlately  cancel  the  TFX  contract, 
and  President  Kennedy  should  immedi- 
ately state  publicly  whether  Navy  Secre- 
tary Fred  Korth  was  permitted  to  volim- 
tarlly  resign,  effective  November  1.  or 
whether  he  was  flred. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  AND  STATE- 
MENT ON  S.  1576  (H.  REPT.  NO.  862) 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
1578)  to  provide  assistance  in  eombaUng 
mental  retardation  through  grants  for 
construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  improving  men- 
tal health  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  initial  staffing:  of  community 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order,  notwithstanding  that  the 
privileged  report  has  Just  been  presented, 
to  call  up  the  conference  report  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inqiilre  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  If  he 
Intends  to  fvilly  exphdn  the  conference 
report  when  It  is  brought  uji? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  may  say  to  tlie  gentle- 
man it  Is  my  intention  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  to  ex- 
plain in  full  the  oonfeience  report.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do 
this  because  we  did  not  have  the  prlvflege 
of  filing  the  report  last  week  prior  to 


adjournment  of  the  House.  We  had  no 
*i«»  **»*  the  conferees  would  get  to- 
gether on  the  bill.  We  were  at  an  im- 
P«B«  a&d  !t  looked  Mke  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  reach  agreement  and.  there- 
fore,  I  did  not  ask  permission  to  file  it 
At  that  time.  To  our  amazement  and 
complete  satisfaction  the  conferees  did 
agree.  I  have  Just  now  had  the  op- 
portunity of  filing  the  report.  I  am  leav- 
ing late  this  afternoon  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
U.S.  delegaUon  at  an  international  con- 
ferenoe  in  Geneva,  and  I  would  like  to 
get  the  report  considered  before  I  leave 
That  is  the  reason  for  asking  for  this 
privilege. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  may  I> 

say  we  are  perfectly  wiUing  to  have  the 
report  brought  up  at  this  time  because 
it  is  the  unanimous  repMt  of  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.    The  House  conferees  did  mata- 
taln  the  position  taken  by  the  House,  also 
the   Senate   adopted    and    approved   It 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  clmirman  is  leaving  for  this  im- 
portant   official    assignment,    it    would 
seem  to  us  we  should  make  an  exception 
today  and  agree  to  take  up  this  report 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, in  view  of  the  circumstances  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas.    May  I  ask  the   chafaman  if  you 
have  agreed  on  any  time  later  in  the  day 
for  consideration  of  this  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  up  to  the 
Speaker.  It  is  his  prerogative.  I  assume 
It  win  be  following  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, and  disposition  of  the  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension,  but  that  is 
up  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  understand.  The  only 
statement  I  should  TiVf  to  make  to  the 
gentleman  la  that  I  trust  this  action 
later  today  will  not  in  any  way  set  a 
precedent.  It  is  unusual  procedure,  but 
under  the  circumstances  that  prevail  at 
the  moniMit  I  voice  no  objection  to  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  later 
on  In  the  day. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  want  It  to 
be  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  It  clearly  un- 
derstood that  tWs  Is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  establishing  any  kind  of  prece- 
dent. It  Is  extremely  fast  acUon  to 
bring  a  conference  report  to  the  House 
and  within  an  hour  or  so  consider  it 
without  having  conformed  to  the  rules 
which  require  tliat  it  lay  over.  I  want 
it  thoroughly  understood,  therefore,  this 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent 
but,  rather,  in  the  nature  of  an  accom- 
modation under  the  circumstances  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  HaertsI. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  would  not  have  made  this 
request  except  for  the  nnnrnai  circum- 
stances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objecUoo. 
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OPERATION  OF  TBE.  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS   PROGRAM— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE   PRIJSIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES  CR.  DOC.  NO.  IW) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  The  report  covers 
the  year  in  which  the  Trade  Agreement 
Extension  Act  of  195B  expired  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  took  effect. 

During  this  period  of  transition: 

Free  world  trade  continued  to  expand 
with  exports  climbing  to  a  record  $124 
billion  and  with  U.S.  exports  alone  reach- 
ing a  new  high  of  $20.9  billion— $4.5  bil- 
lion more  than  our  imp>orts. 

There  was  further  freeing  of  trade  In 
agriculture,  helping  VS.  farm  exports  to 
hold  their  own  at  the  $5  billion  mark. 

The  needs  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  their  trade  relations  received 
more  attention  than  ever  before. 

The  advent  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
actions  described  In  this  report  (and 
others  that  have  since  taken  place)  to 
put  Its  provisions  into  effect.  These  ac- 
tions have  gone  forward  on  schedule 
despite  the  temporary  setback  in  tiie 
movement  toward  European  economic 
unity. 

A  new  round  of  trade  negotiations  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tartffs 
and  Trade  has  now  been  scheduled.  The 
negotiations  can  lead  to  an  -xpsinslon  of 
free  world  trade  in  all  products  and  in 
all  directions.  They  can  help  deal  with 
the  problem  of  agricultural  protectionism 
and  the  dilemma  of  hunger  and  glut. 
They  can  turn  trade  Into  a  more  effective 
tool  of  economic  growth  for  the  develop- 
ing nations.  * 

ThLs  report  tells  of  barriers  to  US. 
trade  that  have  been  eliminated  or 
reduced  in  the  past  year.  It  also  de- 
scribes some  that  still  exist  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  created.  Every  na- 
tion maintaining  old  barriers  or  Impos- 
ing new  ones  has  a  reason  for  doing  so, 
but  all  nations.  Including  our  own.  will 
benefit  more  from  the  expansion  of  trade 
than  from  restrictions  that  curtail  trade. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
press  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
that  hinder  om-  -faqxirts.  It  will  also 
continue  to  follow  a  national  policy  of 
self-restraint  in  the  use  of  restrictions 
and  of  confklence  in  the  Intenticms  of 
our  trading  partners  to  do  the  same. 
This  Is  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Our  adherence  to  it  Is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  up- 
ward course  of  free  world  trade  described 
in  this  report. 

John  P.  Kxmuzst. 
Thx  Whttx  Hotjsx,  October  21. 19€3. 
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MRS.  OENEVA  fi.   HUBLES 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  ad: 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (HH.  2268)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geneva  H.  Trtsler,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  WD. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
hssert:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Geneva  u.  Trlsler,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  the  sum  of  $32a.6€.  This  stun 
represents  the  amount  remaining  due  as 
compensation  for  services  rendered  the  Unit- 
ed States  Post  Office,  Baton  Elouge.  Louisiana, 
during  the  period  November  1,  1949.  to  and 
including  May  7,  1»62:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
ahaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000.** 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SP5C.  CURTIS  MELTON.  JR. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  6377)  for 
the  relief  of  Sp5c.  Curtis  Melton.  Jr., 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1.  llna  6,  strike  out  "ILISOM"  and 
Insert  "•  1.000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Ilie  SPEAKER.  This  is  Conaent  Cal- 
endar r>ay.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (§.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  Buildinf . 


Mr.  GROSa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEEL  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HJl.  7155) 
to  facilitate  the  wozk  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
psissed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATICMI  OP 
PRIVATE  VEHICLES  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  IN  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HH.  1959) 
to  authorize  the  transportation  of  pri- 
vately owned  motor  vehicles  of  Govern- 
m«it  employees  assigned  to  duty  in 
Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  blD? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Reserving  the  ri^t  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  we 
were  considering  this  bill  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford]  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Member  In  charge  of  the 
bill,  who  said  he  would  do  some  research 
on  the  question  and  would  have  the  an- 
swer today. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  10  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goveriunent  Operations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  DawsokI, 
wrote  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  I  think  answered  all  the 
Inquiries  he  raised.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan's  [Mr.  Pon]  inquiries  were 
directed  to  the  question  of  whether  tliere 
was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
military  or  whether  there  was  Inchided 
in  the  legislation  any  provision  for  the 
military  to  be  included  and  for  their 
vehicles  to  be  transported.  I  will  read 
the  portion  of  the  letter  which  I  ttOnk 
Is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry: 

I  have  had  this  matter  Investigated  to 
make  certain  of  the  facta.  Under  Section 
2034  of  title  10  of  the  TTnlted  Statoe  Code 
the  authority  to  tranqxut  motor  vehleles  for 
military  personnel  is  given  In  the  following 
language : 

"When  a  membar  of  an  Arrp^  Vorce  is 
ordered  to  make  a  permanent  change  of 
station,  one  motor  vehicle  owned  by  him  and 
f  CM-  his  personal  use  may  be  tranqtcrtod  to 
his  new  statkm  at  tike  ttxpfinrnf  at  the  United 
States  (1)  on  a  vamti  owned  by  the  Unltad 
States  ;  or  (2)  by  privaiMy  owned  American 
chipping  aarvlces.*' 

The  bill.  HJt.  laSB,  M  reported  by  our 
committee,  does  not  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
In  any  way  affect  present  law  for  the  military 
and  would  set  no  precedent  for  tbeta  la  any 
way.  The  bUl  rrtatas  only  to  etTdaa  aaa- 
ployees  at  the  Ooverninant  and  ptovldee  for 
them  a  beneftt  that  the  military  already  poa- 

I  think  that  should  adequaMy  answer 
the  Inquiry. 
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Mr.  CX)NTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wHhdrftw 
my  reaervmUon  of  the  right  to  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  Houee  of 
Rejfresentativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreet  SMetnbtod, 

That  Mctlon  1(f)  of  tbe  Admini«tr»Uve  Kz- 
penaaa  Act  of  1044  (6  U5.C.  73b-l(f))  u 
amended  by  addla«  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
•entenee  aa  followi:  "Tot  the  purpoeea  of  this 
aubaection.  Alaaka  ahali  be  conaldered  to  be 
outakto  the  continental  llmlta  of  the  United 
Statea." 

fWlth  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  inaert  "and  aubaeetion  (e)" 
Immediately  before  the  comma. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offfr  a  technical  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  6. 
delete  the  comma  after  "aubaeetion"  and 
Insert  a  comma  after  "(e)". 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  timef  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  transportation 
of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  assigned  to  duty  in 
Alaaka.  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHOREONO  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
THE  ST.  OAUDENS  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE,  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  St. 
Oaudens  National  Historic  Site,  N.H.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESEARCH  INTO  SPINAL  CORD 
INJX7RIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  {KB..  8677)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
set  aside  funds  for  research  into  spinal 
cord  injuries  and  diseases. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  imderstand  it 
this  administration  Is  not  too  enchanted 
with  this  legislation.  I  notice  from  the 
information  that  I  have  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  not  indicated  its  views 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  Under 
the  rules,  by  which  the  offlcial  objectors 
generally  proceed,  there  is  a  requirement 
that  if  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget  are  not  indicated  that  the  situa- 
tion would  be  explained  to  the  House. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell  us 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  a  letter  by  Mr. 
William  P.  Green,  national  director  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
search in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
shall  have  set  aside  in  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1,  1964.  and  ending 
June  30.  1970.  a  total  of  not  less  than 
$100,000  for  research  into  spinal  cord 
injuries  and  diseases  and  other  diseases 
that  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans'  Association 
and  would  accomplish  this  simple  pur- 
pose stated  in  the  paragraph  above  and 
would  not  cause  any  additional  appro- 
priation. 

Section  216(c)  of  titie  38  specifically 
directs  the  Administrator  to  conduct  re- 
search in  the  field  of  prosthetic  appli- 
ances, prosthesis,  and  similar  devices. 
The  present  research  program  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  this  general 
field  totals  approximately  three  times 
the  dollar  amount  set  forth  in  this  bill. 
Currently  the  VA  is  spending  $338,000 
on  this  item.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  needs 
of  this  particular  group  and  will  in  no 
way.  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
interfere  with  the  research  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Naturally.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  the  Bureau  would  concur  in 
the  objection  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. However.  I  hope  my  distin- 
guished and  able  friend  will  not  object 
to  this  bill  because  I  think  it  is  a  means 
and  the  only  means  we  have  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  country  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  our  paralyzed  veterans. 
This  bill  is  advocated  by  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  Inc.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  spends  approximately 
$30  million  annually  on  research  and 
this  only  sets  aside  $100,000  of  this  $30 
million  for  research  spent  annually  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  focus 
attention  upon  this  particular  ailment 
and  to  further  research  and  study  of  the 
spixial  cord  and  the  effect  on  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  body  of  any  injury 
to  this  vital  organ  in  cases  involving  our 
paralyzed  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  our  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  about  $100,000  in 


research  woik  In  this  area.  We  are 
presently  spending  many  times  that 
amount  in  grants  on  research  in  this 
specific  area  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  wonder  how  much  con- 
sideration the  Veterans'  Committee  gave 
to  this  work  that  Is  presently  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  have  some  15  grants  going 
to  colleges  and  medical  schools  through- 
out the  United  SUtes.  specific  grants  in 
this  area.  Some  of  these  grants  are  as 
old  as  7  and  8  years.  Effective  research 
work  is  going  on  in  this  area  and  I  am 
sure  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
aware  of  this  program.  Did  the  com- 
mittee give  any  consideration  to  it? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  can  assure  my  friend, 
the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin,  that  the 
committee  was  aware  of  vast  expendi- 
tures in  other  categories  and  the  NIK 
I  am  glad  to  say.  makes  research  grants 
to  the  VA. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No.  this  is  earmarked 
for  this  kind  of  work.  This  is  a  specific 
grant. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  $30  million  for  research 
is  being  spent  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration annually.  This  bill  does  not 
Involve  one  single  new  appropriation  of 
5  cents.  It  does  focus.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  friend,  the  attention  of  the 
country  on  this  peculiar  situation.  Par- 
alyzed veterans  came  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  I  may  point  out  to 
the  gentieman.  I  am  afraid  what  it  is 
doing  is  playing  down  the  significance 
of  the  large  amount — of  the  $900  mil- 
lion— given  to  the  NTH  and  the  some  15 
to  24  grants  specifically  In  this  area 
which  nm  much  larger  than  $100,000. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  can  assure  my  friend 
there  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
committee  to  play  down  that  noble  un- 
dertaking and  the  vast  expenditure  of 
money  in  these  areas. 

The  committee  is  endeavoring  to  em- 
phasize this  study  Just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  by  his  helpful  state- 
ment. Work  performed  by  the  NIH  will 
benefit  both  veteran  and  nonveteran  and 
the  same  will  be  true  of  work  performed 
in  this  field  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  neurology  ofllce  at  the  NIH 
has  advised  me  that  currently  that 
agency  has  assigned  $182,863  for  intra- 
mural research  on  spinal  cord  diseases; 
$125,185  for  extramural  research  on 
spinal  cord  diseases  and  of  this  latter 
amount  $96,671  is  earmarked  for  study 
of  paraplegics.  May  I  again  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  helpfiil  comment  in 
stressing  the  Importance  of  this  type  of 
study  and  setting  the  record  straight  as 
to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  on  this 
point.  Of  course  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  intends  to  upgrade  such 
study  by  this  action. 

I  do  hope  the  gentiemen  will  interpose 
no  real  objection  to  this  bill  which  will 
not  cost  one  additional  red  cent 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  letter  by  Mr.  William  P. 
Green,  national  director  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America.  Inc.,  showing 
what  that  organization  Is  doing  in  this 
field. 
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•nie  letter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

PAaALTEXs  VrmiANs  or  AiicaicA,  Inc., 

hefiham.    Mass.,   October   19,   1963. 
Hon.  Olin  Tkagxtk. 

Cheinnan,  House  Yrterana  A^aira  Commit- 
tee, House  Ogloe  Buildin{f.  Wathinffton, 
DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Teaoue:  We  are  followtag  oar 
conversation  of  HJl.  8677  for  aplnal  cord 
reaeareh  with  thla  ahart  aununary  of  PVA'a 
efforta  and  projecta  In  thla  area. 

In  1947,  aa  a  meana  of  fulfilling  one  of  our 
purpoaea.  we  aponaored  the  National  Para- 
plegia Foundation,  and  untiX  thla  year 
channeled  all  our  efforts  through  that  or- 
ganization. Our  effort*  in  their  behalf  have 
helped  to  keep  them  functioning  In  the 
areaa  of  reaeareh  and  education  for  15  years. 

In  the  paat  year,  our  fundralslng  greeting 
card  program  haa  expanded  so  that  we  are 
able  to  plan  a  2-year  program  for  spinal  cord 
Injury  reeearch  rehabilitation  and  education 
as  follows : 

First.  916,000  for  the  National  Paraplegia 
Foundation,  to  help  finance  a  three-State 
study  on  paraplegia  needs. 

Second.  910.000  to  the  Dr.  Bors  research 
project  In  long  Beach,  Calif. 

Third.  f7.000  a  year  ($14,000)  to  be  donated 
In  the  names  of  PVA  chapters  to  their  dealg- 
nated  projecta. 

Fourth.  $3,000  per  year  (•4j000)  for  the 
medical  student  spinal  cord  essay  contest. 

These  projecta  total  $43,000  over  the  2-year 
period. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  projects,  we 
are  attempting  to  find  fimds  to  publish  a 
book  by  Dr.  bnest  Comar  and  otir  chapters 
are  engaged  in  public  education  projecta. 

Ttoeee  efforts  on  our  part  are  sincere  at- 
tempts to  better  the  treatment  of  aplnal 
cord  Injury  or  disease  patients.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  term  panaplegla  waa  known  to 
the  medical  profession;  lay  people  oouldnt 
even  j»ronounce  It.  Today,  It  la  recognised; 
and  there  are  a  few  good  centera  for  treat- 
ment.   We  hope  to  make  further  advances. 

The  parUc\ilar  bill,  H.R.  8677.  calling  for 
$100,000  a  year  for  aplnal  oord  reaeareh  by 
the  Veterana'  AdmlnUCratlon  la  an  excellent 
meana  of  atrengthenlng  and  bettering  the 
VA's  program  of  treatn\ent  for  spinal  cord 
Injury.  It  ahould  aerre  to  attract  doctors 
Into  the  va  spinal  cord  Injury  services — a 
much  needed  and  dealsed  goal. 

Speaking  for  the  PVA  and  a  host  of  civilian 
paraplegias  and  those  who  unfoninately  will 
be  parapleglaa.  I  can  say  ttiat  the  Ckingraas 
wlU  be  doing  a  great  servloe  to  all  by  paaa- 
Ing  H.R.  8677. 

Respectfully. 

WlUUIAM  P.  OaSDf, 

Mational  Director. 

.  Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  objections,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  Wie  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo»ws: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VnUed  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
216(c)  of  tlUe  38,  United  SUtee  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followtng:  "For  each  fiscal  year  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1964,  and  ending  June  80, 
1970,  th«  Administrator  shall  set  aside  not 
less  than  tlOO.OOO  of  such  appropriated  funda 
for  the  conduct  of  research  into  spinal  cord 
Injuries  and  diseases,  and  other /dlaabUltlas 
that  lead  to  paralyaU  of  the  lower  ex- 
treBaltles." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  SATIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  HR.  ueil. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8677.  This  bUl  will  au- 
thorize $100,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  research  in  the  field  of  pros- 
thetic appliances,  orthopedic  appliances 
and  similar  devices  to  be  ^>ecifically  ear- 
marked for  the  conduct  of  research  into 
spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases  and 
other  disabilities  leading  to  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities.  The  bill  provides 
that  this  authority  shall  exist  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration indicates  that  its  present  re- 
search expend^ures  now  approximates 
and  possibly  exceeds  $100,000  a  year. 
EInactment  of  the  bill  will,  therefore,  not 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds.  Instead,  it  will  make  mandatory 
the  expenditure  of  an  amount  approxi- 
mate to  that  already  being  expended  for 
this  worthy  purpose.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the 
specialized  needs  of  paralyzed  veterans. 
I  urge  its  approval. 


GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  DAY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  resolutioti  (H.  J. 
Res.  747)  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  November  19,  1963, 
as  Gctty*urg  Address  Centennial  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  November  16,  1963.  wlU  mark  the 
one  hundreth  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Llncolne  Gettysburg  Address:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Prealdent  la 
authorized  and  requested  to  lOEoe  a  procla- 
mation designating  November  10,  1963,  as 
Gettysburg  Address  Centennial  Day,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  event  with  appropriate  oere- 
monles  on  that  date  aikd  during  the  week  of 
November  17  through  November  23.  1963. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  tlilrd  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Bs  ttie  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  oat  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  ASPINAI^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bOl  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Colorado. 


CANDELA  AS  THE  UNIT  OP 
LUMINOUS  INTENSITY 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (8.  1064)  to 
amend  the  act  redefining  the  units  and 
fiBtaMlshing  the  standards  of  electrical 


and  photometric  measurements  to  pro- 
vide that  the  candela  shall  be  the  unit 
of  luminous  intensity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aimerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  redefine  the  units  and 
establish  the  standards  of  electrical  and  piio- 
tometric  measurements"  (Act  of  July  21, 
1950;  ©4  Stat.  370)  la  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "candle"  wherever  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ilea  thereof  the  word  "candela". 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMEND  ORGANIC  ACT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  OP  STAND- 
ARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1«01  (31 
Stat.  1449).  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  someone  tj^o  is 
familiar  with  this  bin,  specifically  with 
reference  to  language  to  be  found  in  the 
report  on  page  3,  which  says  that  "this 
bill  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  furnish  direct 
service  to  other  countries"  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

What  countries  are  to  be  provided 
service  and  in  what  amount? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yiekl  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  this  Is  a  reciprocal  matter  that 
takes  place  in  countries  that  are  friendly 
to  us.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
money  involved,  bat  It  allows  ttiem  to 
exchange  ttieee  eerviees  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  pinpose  of 
the  bill,  if  the  genUeman  will  expfadn  it 
briefly? 

Mr.  MTIJ.KR  of  California.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  Is  to  aUow  Vba  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  update  Its  practices  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  items  where  over 
the  years  it  has  slippe^.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple. There  is  no  money  involved  in  the 
bill  except  for  the  use  of  certain  mi- 
appropriated  funds  in  the  amount  of  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  a  year  that  can  be  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  enter- 
tainment purposes.  Vlslling  scientists 
oome  here  and  are  entertained  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  just  as  our  scientists  are 
entertained  wlitti  they  go  abroad.  Thet^ 
is  no  m<mey  provided  or  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  this,  bat  an  old  practice  is 
that  all  funds  earned  or  honorariums 
which  su^  paid  to  members  of  the  staff 
for  4;>eeches  or  articles  that  are  made  by 
them  are  deposited  with  the  Bureau  of 
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standards.    We  are  asklD«  that  they  be 
allowed  to  use  $1,000  a  year  from  these 
funds  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.   OR068.     I   am   still   concerned 
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with  the  language  which  again  I  find  on 
pace  1  as  well  as  page  S.of  the  report: 

Pvmlt  th«  Biireau  to  perform  servlCM 
tor  liit«rn«Uonal  organizations  and  govern- 
nwnta  at  tn»  countries  and  ttaslr  labora- 
torlM. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  additional  mcmey 
in  this  bill,  but  if  they  are  going  to  ex- 
pand to  the  point  where  they  provide 
services  for  foreign  governments,  then 
aome<me  will  be  here  with  a  bill  asking 
for  additional  money  for  that  purpose 
and  they  will  point  to  this  bill  and  say, 
"Tou  made  this  possible:  you  agreed  to 
i^MDrove  this  bill,"  and  away  we  will  go 
again  with  an  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  I 
think  the  gentleman  misses  the  point. 
If  he  as  an  individual  or  if  General  Mo- 
tors Ck>rp.  should  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  ask  them  to  perform 
some  service,  they  are  paid  for  that 
service  and  there  is  a  fee  attached  to  it. 
They  pay  this  fee.  This  allows  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  sell  them  certain  stand- 
ard samples  that  are  used  to  gage  other 
things  by.  and  it  allows  them  to  do  this 
for  friendly  countries  just  as  they  do  it 
toe  our  own  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  General  Motors  Corp.  and  at 
least  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of  this 
bill — In  connection  with  performing  of 
additional  services  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  I  can  learn  more 
about  what  is  contemplated  under  this 
provision.  I  must  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Sxc.  3.  All  functions  of  the  Beach  Broslon 
Board  pertaining  to  rerlew  of  reports  of  In- 
vestigations made  concerning  erosion  of  the 
shores  of  coastal  and  lake  waters,  and  the 
protection  of  sxich  shores,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  established  by  section  8  of 
the  Rlvn-  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  18, 
1803.  as  amended  (33  U  S.C.  541).  referred 
to  as  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Blvers  and 
Harbors. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  l.  line  9.  strike  out  "2"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "S". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2  strike  out  Unes  3  through  8,  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"(b)  that  local  Interests  shall  provide  and 
malnUln  at  local  expense  adequate  public 
terminal  and  transfer  faculties  open  to  all 
on  equal  terms." 

Page  3  strike  out  line  3,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  f oUowlng:  "proposed  harbor  Una 
as  set  forth  on  plate  1  of  House  Doc\iment 
Numbered  738.  80th  Congress.". 

Page  3.  line  4,  Immediately  after  "said"  in- 
sert "proposed". 
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amendments 


were 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FUNCTIONS   OP  THE   BEACH    ERO- 
SION BOARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1523)  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  the 
Board  established  by  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  1930,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  426),  referred  to  as  the 
Beach  Broslon  Board.  Is  hereby  abolished. 
There  shall  be  established  imder  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  United  States  Army,  a  Coastal 
Engineering  Reaearch  Center  which,  except 
•a  hereinafter  provided  in  section  2  hereof, 
shaU  be  vested  with  aU  the  functions  of  the 
Beach  Erosion  Board,  including  the  authority 
to  make  general  InvestlgaUons  as  provided  In 
section  1  of  the  Act  approved  July  31,  1946 
(8©  Stat.  606) ,  and  such  additional  functions 
as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  assign. 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research  Center  established  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
gxildance  and  advice  of  a  Board  on  Coastal 
Engineering  Research,  constituted  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  same  mknner  as 
the  present  Beaoh  Erosion  Board 


PROJECT  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AT 
MUSCATINE.  IOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5244) 
to  modify  the  project  on  the  Mississippi 
Riyer  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  permit  the 
use  of  certain  property  for  public  park 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  authorized  in  secUon  101  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act,  1960,  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide — 

(a)  that  in  addlUon  to  aU  other  purposes 
set  forth  in  House  Document  738,  Eightieth 
Congress,  to  which  local  Interests  agreed  to 
put  the  real  property  described  In  section  2 
of  this  Act,  such  property  may  be  used  by 
the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  for  public  park 
and  recreation  piuposes; 

(b)  that  local  Interests  shall  only  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  for  said  project  such  com- 
mercial harbor  faclllUes  as  the  local  govern- 
mental body  charged  with  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  public  lands  described  in 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  deem  necessary  or 
advisable  to  met  the  pubUc  demand  for  com- 
mensal harbor  facilities. 

8ac.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  a  tract  of  land 
situated  In  the  county  of  Muscatine,  State  of 
Iowa,  being  part  of  the  original  town  of 
Muscatine,  located  in  the  southwest  quarter 
section  36,  township  T7  north,  range  2  west, 
of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  more  particu- 
larly described  as  f  oUows : 

Beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  westerly  Une  of  Orange  Street  of 
said  original  town  of  Muscatine  and  the 
southerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Bock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad;  thence 
southeasterly  along  said  westerly  line  of 
Orange  Street  extended  to  a  point  266  feet 
from  the  southeasterly  comer  of  block  18  of 
said  original  town  of  Muscatine;  thence 
northeasterly  to  a  point  on  the  extension  of 
the  easterly  line  of  said  Orange  Street.  266 
feet  from  the  southwesterly  corner  of  block 
it;  then  continuing  southeasterly  along  said 
easterly  Une  of  said  Orange  Street  extended  a 
distance  of  460  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
harbor  line  established  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  city  of  MuscaUne.  Iowa; 
thence  northeasterly  and  upstream  along  said 
harbor  line  to  a  point  on  the  extension  of 
the  northeasterly  line  of  lot  3.  block  19,  of 
the  original  town  of  Muscatine,  Iowa;  thence 
northwesterly  along  said  line  to  the  southerly 
right-of-way  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  Railroad;  thence  southwesterly 
along  said  right-of-way  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning;  conUlnlng  10  acres,  more  or  leae. 


CONVEY  PROPERTY  TO  WAUKEGAN 
PORT  DISTRICT,  ILL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6001) 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  to  the  Wau- 
kegan  Port  District,  Dl.,  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  Waukegan  Port  Dis- 
trict. Illinois,  without  monetary  consldera- 
Uon.  aU  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  and  to  the  real  property 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  subject  to 
the  condiUon  that  such  port  district  will 
maintain  the  existing  steel  sheet  pile  bulk- 
head in  such  oondlUon  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  material  Into  the  harbor  and  that 
such  property  will  be  used  for  public  harbor 
purposes.  If  such  real  property  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  all  the 
right,  tlUe,  and  interest  to  such  property 
shaU  revert  to  the  United  SUtes.  which  shall 
have  the  immediate  right  to  entry  thereon. 
8mc.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  is  more  particu- 
larly described  as  foUows: 

That  part  of  fractional  section  22,  town- 
ship 46  north,  range  12  east  of  the  third 
principal  meridian,  described  as  foUows: 
Beglnnlng  at  a  point  181.6  feet  north  of  the 
one-half  secUon  line  of  said  section  22,  and 
1.131.6  feet,  more  or  less,  east  of  the  west 
line  of  said  section  22,  which  point  is  on 
the  westerly  Une  of  the  pier  or  dock  forming 
the  east  side  of  Waukegan  Harbor,  thence 
due  east  100  feet,  thence  due  south  376  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  southwest  face  of  pier 
or  dock,  thence  north  approximately  42  de- 
grees west  146  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the 
face  of  said  dock  to  its  Junction  with  north 
and  south  dock,  thence  north  262  feet,  more 
or  lees,  along  face  of  said  dock,  to  the  point 
of  beginning,  situated  In  the  covmty  of  Lake 
and  State  of  Illinois,  excepting  therefrom 
that  part  thereof,  now  submerged,  lying 
west  of  the  eilsUng  steel  sheet  pile  bulk- 
head now  forming  the  east  side  of  Waulce- 
gan  Harbor,  which  part  was  heretofore  cut 
away  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  and  Improving  Waukegan  Harbor 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation  passing  to  and 
from  docks  in  slip  numbered  1  and  along 
the  Inner  basin  to  the  north. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  beginning  in  Une  9,  strike  out  "i» 
such  condition  as  to  prevent  the  eecape  of 
material  into  the  harbor,"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "in  good  condition  for  the  protec- 


tion of  ptMsing  navigation  and  prevention 
of  the  escape  of  material  Into  the  harbor". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
just  passed  by  the  House  (HJi.  6001) 
will  enable  the  Waukegan  Port  District 
to  acquire  jurisdiction  of  the  balance  of 
the  property  lying  within  the  area  of  the 
Waukegan  Harbor. 

Construction  of  the  harbor  at  Wauke- 
gan, HI.,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  my 
congressional  district — the  12th  Illinois 
Congressional  District,  Lake,  McHenry, 
and  Boone  Counties — was  authorized  by 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  June  14, 
1880: 

In  compliance  with  a  requirement  that 
the  site  and  a  free  right-of-way  to  all  polnU 
of  the  harbor  be  transferred  to  the  United 
SUtes  free  of  cost  as  a  prerequisite  to  con- 
struction of  the  harbor,  the  city  of  Wauke- 
gan, by  deed  dated  Augrust  24,  1880,  donated 
to  the  United  SUtes  approximately  6.2  acres 
of  land  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. As  a  result  of  th*  construction  addi- 
tional land  area  was  formed  through  accre- 
tion. 

Part  of  the  accreted  area  was  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Waukegan  on  May  28,  1926,  by 
the  SecreUry  of  War,  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  June  13,  1902  (32  SUt.  373),  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $1,000  and  on  condition  that 
the  city  would  obtain  from  the  SUte  of  Il- 
linois a  conveyance  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
another  parcel  of  land  in  the  harbor  area. 
In  fulfillment  of  this  condition,  the  SUte  of 
Illinois  conveyed  the  designated  parcel  of 
land  to  the  United  SUtes  on  August  30.  1929. 
The  land  described  In  HJl.*6001  is  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  land  conveyed  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  SUte.  Since  that  time, 
however,  approximately  23  percent  of  the 
area  has  been  cut  away  for  harbor  improve- 
ment. The  presently  remaining  portion  of 
the  land  conUlns  no  improvements  or  fa- 
cilities except  two  sheet  pile  bulkheads,  now 
forming  the  westerly  and  southerly  sides  of 
the  land.     (H.  Rept.  No.  860,  Oct.  14.  1963.) 

It  was^y  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Senate,  to  sponsor  a 
bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  the 
Waukegan  Port  District.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  this  legislation,  as  imple- 
mented by  modest  appropriations  of 
State  funds  and  improvements  effected 
by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Waukegan  Harbor  has  been  developed 
for  commercial  traffic.  It  has  facilities 
for  accommodating  domestic  shipping  as 
well  as  for  ships  entering  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
from  ports  throughout  the  world. 

Excellent  freight  service  is  available 
at  the  Waukegan  Port  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Chicago  k  Northwestern  Railway, 
as  well  as  the  Elgin,  Joliet  ft  Eastern 
Railway.  This  rail  service  coupled  with 
the  convenient  access  to  the  harbor  by 
major  highways  for  motor  transporta- 


tion portends  a  promising  future  for  the 
Port  of  Waukegaxi. 

The  board  members  of  the  Waukegan 
Port  District  are  now  devoting  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  a  marina,  on^this 
great  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
to  serve  the  mounting  interest  in  pleas- 
ure craft. 

In  the  passage  of  H.R.  6001,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Waukegan  Port  District  will 
be  strengthened  in  its  efforts  to  further 
improve  the  Waukegan  Harbor  for  com- 
merce as  well  as  for  the  recreational 
activities  of  the  residents  and  neighbors 
of  the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois. 

I  commend  the  Waukegan  Port  District 
board  members  for  devoting  themselves 
to  the  work  of  developing  the  Waukegan 
Port  District.  This  includes  the  past 
president,  William  F.  O'Meara,  president. 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Waukegan;  the 
new  chairman,  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Teece, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  vice  president.  Fan- 
steel  Metallurgical  Corp.,  North  Chicago; 
Joseph  L.  Rasmiak,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Outboard  Marine  Corp.,  Wauke- 
gan; Elwyn  P.  Wightman,  CLU,  Wauke- 
gan; William  T.  Kirby.  counselor  at  law, 
Waukegan;  Richard  F.  Kennedy,  assist- 
ant to  the  publisher  of  the  Waukegan 
News -Sun;  and  a  former  very  active 
member  of  the  board  as  well  as  a  leading 
citizen,  F.  Ward  Just,  publisher  of  the 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  They  have  all 
worked  without  compensation  and.  fre- 
quently, at  substantial  personal  expense. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  who  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  this  bill  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  Federal  property  to  the 
Waukegan  Port  District.  I  am  grateful 
also  to  my  colleagues  for  their  support, 
in  behalf  of  the  Waukegan  community 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  niinois. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EVERETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a 

quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 
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Abele 

Cunningham 

HaUeck 

Ayres 

Daddarlo 

Hal  pern 

Barrett 

Denton 

Hoeven 

Barry 

Derwlnskl 

Hoffman 

Bass 

Devlne 

Holland 

Berry 

Dlggs 

Jennings 

Blatnlk 

DuUki 

Joelson 

BolUng 

Dwyer 

KeUy 

Bolton, 

Elliott 

Keogh 

Prances  P. 

Ellsworth 

KUbum 

Brock 

Fallen 

Kluczynskl 

BromweU 

Felghan 

Knox 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Plndley 

Kyi 

Bruce 

Pogarty 

Landrum 

OahUl 

Pord 

Llpeoomb 

Cameron 

Foreman 

Long,  La. 

Celler 

Prellnghuysen 

McDade 

Chelf 

Puqua 

McDoweU 

Clancy 

Olenn 

Mclntlre 

Cohelan 

Ooodell 

McLoskey 

ColUer 

Grtffltha 

Maodonald 

Oaoley 

Ourney 

Mallllard 

Corbett 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Corman 

HaU 

Michel 

Miller.  N.T. 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorbead 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien.  HI. 

Osmers 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepi>cr 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 


Reifel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowski 

Boudebush 

St.  Gteorge 

St.  Onge 

SheUey 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sprtnger 


Staebler 
Steed 

Stubblefield 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  La. 
Thomberry 
ToUefson 
Tuck 
Vinson 
Watson 
Westland 
WhaUey 
Whltten 
WlUls 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  311 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  Is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     CERTAIN 
RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  prosecution 
of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain  river 
basins. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in  addi- 
tion to  previous  authorizations,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•4,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  fiood  control  and  other 
purposes  in  central  and  southern  Plorida, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1948,  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  In  addition  to  previoxis  authcn-ization, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $14,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  fiood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Brazos  River  Basin,  au- 
thorized by  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964,  as  amended  and  supple- 
nxented. 

(c)  In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  apjwoprl- 
ated  the  sum  of  $31,000,000  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  fiood 
control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Plood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

(d)  In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  svim  of  $1,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purp>o6ee  in  the  White  River  Basin, 
authorized  by  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  June 
28,  1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

(e)  In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $47,000,000  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Ohio  River 
Basin,  authorized  by  the  Plood  Contrcd  Act 
of  June  22,  1936,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

(f)  In  addition  to  {M-evious  authorizations 
there  ts  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  the  proeecution 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  fiood  control 
and  other  purposes  In  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Gabriel  River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Plood 
Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941,  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

(g)  In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  auth<»lzed  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $36,000,000  for  the  projects  and 
plans  for  the  Colimibia  River  Basin,  includ- 
ing the  Willamette  River  Basin,  authorized 
by  the  Plood  Control  Acts  of  June  28,  1938, 
Augxist  18,  1941,  December  22,  1944.  July  24, 
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1946.  Uaj  17.  1950.  Sepiembor  3,  1954,  July 
8.  1958,  Julj  14,  1900,  and  October  28.  198a. 

TIm    speaker.      Is    a    second    de- 


October  21 


Mr.  AIX}ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  OLfiSN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SPKAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry, 

Mr.  OLBEN  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  against  the  bill.    I  ask  whether  or 
•  not  the  gentleman  qualifies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman,  in  the  light  of  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIX2ER.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  genUeman  quali- 
fies, and  without  objection  a  second  will 
be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  genUeman  from 
Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes 
Mr.      DAVIS      ot      Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  an  urgent  piece  of  legis- 
lation.   If  I  may  bes^ch,  for  the  few 
minutes  we  have,  your  undivided  atten- 
tion, I  should  like  to  give  you  as  thor- 
ough an  explanaUon  and  as  chronologi- 
cal an  explanaUon  of  this  bUl  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  give.     So.  then,  with 
your  attention.  I  should  like  to  say  at 
ti»e  outset  that  I  was  assigned  to  the  luU 
Committee  od  Pkwd  Control  before  the 
Reorganlatlon  Act  of  1946.   about  20 
years  ago.    I  hare  serred  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  since  that  time. 
I  am  now  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  where  the  genUe- 
man  from  New   York,    the   Honorable 
Cha«l«8  A.  BvcxuY,  serves  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  chairman  of  the  full  o<Mn- 
mlttee.    In  all  of  those  years,  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  sought  to  follow  the 
Golden  Rule.     I  have  tried  to  look  after 
my  associates  as  I  would  like  them  to 
to>fc  »fter  me.    Over  the  years  it  has 
bettmy  privilege  to  work  wHh  a  fine 
eommittee  and  to  be  sopported  almost 
wholeheartedly    by   the    able   members 
of  the  representaUon  on  the  minority 
aide  in  the  presentaUon  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  omnibus  biDs.    Tliese  bills  are  not 
easy  to  draft.    Hearings  of  great  length 
are  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  by  preface  that 
the  first  comprehensive  river  basin  Wll 
was  passed  in  193«.  Sabeeqoently,  usu- 
ally at  2-year  Intervals,  other  similar 
bills  were  passed. 

Now.  If  I  may-  use  a  general  illustra- 
Uaa,  seeing  my  good  friend,  the  e&xUe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bbown),  sitting 
here,  say  the  Ohio  River  Basin  was  au- 
thOTlaed  as  a  compr^enshre  plan  in  the 
sum  of  $100  minion.  Then  as  Individual 
projects  were  authorized  and  the  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Committee  appropriated 
the  money,  the  limit  of  $100  million  was. 
as  I  like  to  term  it.  a  credit  ceiling.  Then 
as  these  individual  projects  progressed 
and  thcgr  would  be  witbotit  funds,  the 
Congress  reserved  to  Itself  the  (^portu- 
ttlty  and  the  responslbUlty  of  reviewing 
the  projects  possibly  making  appropriate 
changes  or  adding  to  It  the  necessary 
money  requirements  to  complete  them. 


So.  then,  last  year  we  had  a  bill  which 
took  a  great  many  weeks,  and  you  will 
recall  that  in  the  last  hours  of  the  night 
before  we  adjourned  on  Saturday  last 
year,  we  passed  an  omnibus  bill  author- 
izing $2J3  billion  worth  of  projects.  We 
were  able  to  accommodate  the  wishes 
and  the  desires  and  the  merits  of  a 
great  number  of  our  colleagues  who  were 
interested  in  meritorious  projects. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  confer- 
ence because  the  other  body  added  some 
highly  controversial  projects  which  have 
not  been  reviewed  by  the  House  commit- 
tee. We  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  were  granted  a  rule.  While 
I.  Just  like  you.  are  here  to  work  we 
literally  spent  hours  in  the  day  and  in 
the  night  on  the  bill.  I  shall  forever 
remember  the  genUeman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  JoNKs],  the  genUeman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BijiTNiK].  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bauwik],  and 
the  genUeman  |rom  Florida  [Mr.  Cba- 
MXRj.  as  we  sat  together  to  work  out 
the  differences  in  the  Senate  and  House 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  promised  the  House  at 
that  time  that  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference I  would  sustain  as  far  as  possiUe 
the  position  of  this  body.  Portimately, 
I  say  it  with  all  modesty,  we  were  able  to 
sustain  that  poslUon.  So,  then,  there 
were  some  seven  highly  controversial 
projects,  some  supported  most  vigorously 
and  some  opposed  just  as  vigorously. 

So  I.  and  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  for 
whose  memory  I  have  the  deepest  af- 
fecUon,  agreed  that  so  far  as  the  House 
was  concerned  we  would  hold  hearings 
this  year  on  those  highly  controversial 
projects  which  we  excluded  from  the 
bilL  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  we 
have  conducted  those  hearings  and  they 
have  been  with  thoroughness. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has 
not  yet  acted  formally  upon  those  proj- 
ects. That  does  not  mean  that  we  may 
not  act  this  year  nor  certainly  early  next 
year  because  In  my  own  personal  judg- 
ment an  omnibus  bill  is  necessary  and 
essential  because  a  great  number  of  fa- 
vorable projects  have  been  received,  yea, 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  that 
bring  us?  In  May  of  this  year  we 
learned  that  the  Los  Angeles  drainage 
project  was  out  of  money,  and  it  Is  out 
of  money  today.  It  would  have  been 
stopped  had  it  not  been  for  a  utility  dis- 
trict or  some  district  out  there  loaning 
the  money  for  the  contractor  to  continue 
that  work. 

Then,  on  June  34  we  passed  a  simple 
bill  authorizing  for  emergency  projects 
the  Increase  in  the  river  basins,  an  in- 
crease in  amount  of  money  to  take  care 
of  them  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 
When  our  bill  got  to  the  other  body 
they  added  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  projects  on  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  had  authorizaUon  in  this  body. 
They  cut  down  the  basin  river  authoriza- 
Uon from  2  years  to  1  year.  I  am  sure 
they  acted  in  good  faith. 

By  the  way,  Blr.  Speaker,  we  passed 
our  bill  on  June  24  and  they  passed  their 
bill  on  July  30. 

When  that  bill  as  amended  was  re- 
turned to  this  body  I  asked  unanimous 


c<msent  that  the  bill  as  amended  go  to 
conference,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  here — some  23  years — more 
than  26  Members  stood  up  and  objected. 
So  we  did  some  more  thinking.  Recog- 
nlzli\g  that  this  emergency  was  wi  top 
of  us.  and  not  being  ready  to  authorlre 
certain  additional  new  projects  which 
have  been  added  in  the  other  body,  we 
came  In  with  a  bill  foHowtng  exactly'  the 
money  value  of  the  other  body  and  ex- 
tending OUT  authorizaUon  for  1  year 
so  that  these  55  projects  Involved  would 
not  be  shut  down,  affecting  possibly  life. 
and  certainly  property  and  employment! 
On  October  2  when  I  sought  to  bring 
that  bill  up  by  unanimous  consent  it  was 
objected  to.  Now  we  have  come  back 
with  this  biU,  H.R.  8667,  which  provides 
an  increase  of  $145  million  to  take  care 
of  these  river  basins. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  basins  Involved. 
We  have  21  comprehensive  basins  in  the 
country.  We  passed  10  originally  for  2 
years.  The  other  body  cut  that  down  to 
seven.  We  accepted  the  seven  and  used 
their  figures. 

The  basins  involved  are  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida,  the  Brazos  River, 
very  Important  down  in  Texas,  the  Ar- 
kansas River.  White  River.  Ohio  River 
and  the  Columbia  River. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  if  this  bill 
is  not  passed  and  does  not  pass  the  other 
body,  in  Arkansas  there  will  be  13  proj- 
ects Involved  subject  to  cessation  of  work. 
There  is  the  Brazos  project,  very  impor- 
tant.   A  total  of  55  In  an. 

I  win  skip  on  down  to  the  Los  Angeles 
project,  which  is  npw  by  the  board,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  they  borrowed  money 
and  are  continuing  the  contract. 

There  is  the  Ohio  River  In  which  a 
great  many  of  you  are  interested.  There 
are  19  projects  involved  there  at  the 
moment. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  White, 
which  has  four  projects  and.  including 
the  U>a  Angeles  project,  makes  a  total 
of  55. 

AU  we  are  asking  In  this  bOl  is  to  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  integrity  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  which  has  had 
hearings,  which  recognizes  the  trouble 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  these  other  six  bas- 
ins. We  are  here  asking  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill  so  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wlU  have  the  necessary 
authority  and  ceiling  to  appropriate  the 
money. 

I  remind  you  that  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill  has  not  as  yet  been 
presented  to  the  House.  There  is  ample 
time  to  take  case  of  the  extreme  emer- 
gency in  Los  Angeles.  My  colleague,  the 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr.  Mc- 
Paix],  was  interested  in  the  bUl  that  was 
passed  and  sent  over  to  the  other 
body,  HH.  7268,  which  would  have 
taken  care  of  Los  Angeles  separately. 

We  come  to  you  in  ample  time  to  pro- 
tect tbe  people  involved  in  these  55  proj- 
ects. So  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
House  I  shall  be  determined  to  m»>pt<»<n 
the  Golden  Rule  to  best  of  my  ability  and 
look  after,  as  I  have  in  other  years,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee, hundreds  of  Members  of  this 
House.    But  I  want  to  mtLintain  the  in- 
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tegrity  of  the  committee,  and  I  want  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  the  resipon- 
sibility  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  you  will  Hi^e  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  is  in  these  authorized  projects 
and  not  be  content  to  let  a  conference 
committee  of  five  work  yoxu-  will.  That 
is  not  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

These  additional  projects  are  highly 
controversial,  though  I  suggest  to  you 
that  we  have  had  hearings  and  we  are 
going  to  do  our  best  to  work  our  will  In 
committee.  The  total  value  of  the  proj- 
ects, included  in  the  other  body,  amounts 
to  $806  million.  That  is  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  But  we  have  2  months  left 
in  this  session  and  all  the  year  long  be- 
for  this  session  is  concluded. 

One  project  in  those  added  in  the  other 
body  will  cost  $3  million  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars.  I  think  you 
should  have  a  thorough  debate  on  that 
one.  You  should  have  a  thorough  de- 
bate on  all  the  others. 

One  project  added  in  the  other  body 
was  defeated  in  this  House  last  year 
on  a  record  vote  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  voted  with  my  colleague  and  I 
lost,  as  he  did. 

So  I  urge  you  to  support  this  commit- 
tee as  we  seek  to  take  care  of  the  emer- 
gency needs  only,  with  the  addition  of 
no  new  projects.  This  is  to  take  care 
of  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  proj- 
ects previously  authorized  and  on  which 
this  Government  has  a  moral  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  privileged  to  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8667,  which  Is  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zation for  seven  river  basins  which  will, 
during  fiscal  year  1964,  run  out  of  fimds 
unless  this  authorization  is  passed  by  the 
House  today.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied to  rise  on  this  occasion  In  support 
of  this  legislation  because  it  Is  being 
handled  by  a  distinguished  and  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Honorable  Clifford  Davis, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body  for  17  years. 
During  this  period  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  along  side 
of  CLir  Davis  not  only  in  the  full  com- 
mittee but  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  which  he  so  ably 
chairs. 

I  have  had  many  an  opportunity  to 
observe  Cliftord  Davis  in  action.  I  have 
watched  him  preside  with  tact  and  pa- 
tience over  many  a  difficult  meeting  both 
in  public  and  executive  sessions.  I  have 
seen  his  incomparable  skill  In  conference 
when  he  has  many,  many  times  so  ably 
protected  the  House's  position  on  vital 
water  resources  legislation.  I  know 
Clifford  Davis  as  a  friend  and  as  an  able 
legislator  and  I  know  that  any  legisla- 
tion that  he  brings  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  has  been  given  full  and  proper  at- 
tention, has  been  carefully  considered 
and  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  conscientious  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  proud  to  call  Clif  Davis 
my  friend  and  to  salute  him  once  again 


today  as  he  appears  on  this  floor  in  sup- 
port of  this  much  needed  legislation. 

CuTFORD  Davis  Is  a  real  Member  of 
the  House.  He  is  a  real  legislator,  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  water  resources  and 
a  credit  to  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
country. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  merely  want 
to  add  my  word  in  corroboration  of  what 
the  gentleman  said.  I  have  listened  to 
him  carefully.  His  enthusiasm  and  his 
zeal  are  unquestioned,  and  I  subscribe 
to  everything  he  has  said.  I  hope  the 
House  will  vote  this  measure  today  with- 
out any  question,  because  It  Is  deserving 
and  It  has  been  thoroughly  thought  out 
and  canvassed  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  ' 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
senior  member  of  our  committee  repre- 
senting the  minority. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
In  urging  approval  of  this  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  As  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  I  certainly  favor 
some  of  the  projects  in  this  bill.  Includ- 
ing each  of  the  projects  in  Oklahoma. 
I  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
that  confronts  us,  and  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  get  this  bill  passed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  argvunents  in  support  of  the  Wau- 
riha  project  are  sound  and  valid  argu- 
ments, and  the  project  has  a  very  favor- 
able benefit-cost  ratio.  Our  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Victor 
WiCKERSHAM,  has  workcd  tirelessly  to 
bring  home  to  the  committee  the  urgent 
need  for  the  project,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  committee  are  convinced 
of  the  project's  justification. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  a  parliamentary 
situation  In  which  the  passage  of  this 
emergency  measure  appears  imperative, 
without  the  Inclusion  of  the  projects  on 
which  there  is  some  committee  disagree- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  urgent  nature  of  the 
situation,  and  the  Impending  shutdown 
of  work  on  the  Arkansas  Basin  and  other 
major  basin  projects  unless  this  basin 
authorization  is  adopted,  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
also  that  all  Members  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  on 
this  bin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Sr>eaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Clifford  Davis,  of  Ten- 
nessee, cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

My  Interest  In  this  bill  stems  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  It  will  aid  completion 
of  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir 


in  my  district  but  because  a  delay  in  these 
projects,  within  the  bill,  have  been  au- 
thorized previously  and  much  effort  and 
money  already  has  been  invested  in 
them.  Curtailment  of  construction  on 
any  of  these  projects  at  this  time  will  be 
a  waste  of  moneys  already  spent  and 
could  increase  the  cost  of  futiire  con- 
struction. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  name  of  economy  alone,  it  is  essential 
that  we  continue  these  projects  without 
any  unnecessary  interruption  or  delay 
which  might  well  Increase  their  final  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

When  completed,  the  J.  Percy  Priest 
Reservoir  will  provide  much  needed  fiood 
control,  power,  and  recreation  facilities 
for  the  residents  of  Tennessee's  Davidson, 
Wilson,  and  Rutherford  Counties.  The 
expected  annual  benefits  of  this  project, 
moreover,  will  pay  for  its  final  construc- 
tion in  an  estimated  13  years.  In  addi- 
tion, this  project  will  make  available  to 
the  people  of  all  middle  Tennessee  an 
area  of  14,000  acres  for  public  recrea- 
tional usage. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  im- 
posing project  Is  named  for  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  J.  Percy  Priest, 
whose  untimely  death  in  October  of  1956 
deprived  this  House  of  a  man  of  great 
ability,  outstanding  courage,  and  demon- 
strated devotion  to  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  is  an  example 
of  the  continuance  by  the  Congress  of  a 
policy  of  sound  and  comprehensive  water 
development.  This  reservoir  is  part  of  a 
coordinated  plan  in  which  the  individual 
projects  in  Tennessee  are  interrelated 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
all  those  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  join  our  col- 
league in  expressing  our  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis  1 
for  telling  us  the  story  about  this  emer- 
gency bin.  May  I  say  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  I  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  feel  that 
we  must  discharge  our  responsibility 
here  today  and  pass  this  biU. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  should  like  to  concur 
in  everything  that  my  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  has  said  here  today. 
He  Is  aboslutely  right.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency legislation.  This  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  uphold  the  integrity  of  our 
committee  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  my  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  has  said,  it  Is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  no  one.  This  legislation  should 
go  through  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  construction  and 
basin  improvement  provided  by  this  bill 
is  noncontroverslal.  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  is  urgent.  This  bill  should 
pass  in  order  that  the  construction  can 
continue  uninterrupted  on  these  non- 
controversial  river  basin  authorizations. 
A  vote  to  suspend  the  nile  and  pass  this 
bUI  today  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
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PubUe  Works  OommlUee  of  the  Bouae. 
13  a  vote  of  confidence  in  our  dlstin- 
gvilshed  and  able  suboommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Davis].  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
labored  more  faithfully,  more  ardently, 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  to  get  thte 
bill  approved  at  this  session  of  Congress 
BO  that  this  necessary  work  can  continiie. 

My  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis]. 
has  been  fair.  He  has  labored  long  and 
hard  to  be  Just  to  all  of  his  fellow  col- 
leagues. He  deserves  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence today.  A  vote  for  this  bill  today 
Is  a  vote  for  the  Integrity  of  the  House 
and  its  leadership. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  bill. 
There  Is  only  an  attempt  to  tie  on  to 
this  bill  certain  hli^Uy  controversial 
projects  that  need  further  study.  These 
highly  controversial  and  expensive  proj- 
ects need  time  to  soothe  ruffled  feelings, 
ttme  to  get  our  colleagues  together  and  to 
iron  out  differences.  To  tie  these  highly 
controversial  projects  to  this  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  hitch  a  weak  horse  to  the 
same  team  with  a  good  horse.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  know  and  I  know  that 
this  policy  will  kill  both  horses.  Each 
project  in  this  country  should  stand  on 
its  own  merit  and  not  be  predicated  upon 
the  merit  of  other  projects;  nor  should 
there  be  an  attempt  to  tie  a  weak  proj- 
ect to  a  good  and  much  needed  project 
which  is  noncontroversl&L 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  give  you  one  ex- 
ample. In  May  1961  I  Introduced,  along 
with  my  two  distinguished  South  Caro- 
lina representatives  in  the  other  body,  a 
bill  which  would  permit  Duke  Power  Co. 
to  build  the  largest  steamplant  in  the 
world  on  the  Savannah  River  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  No  one 
opposed  the  Duke  project  anywhere  in 
the  United  States;  at  least  I  have  no 
letters,  telegrams,  or  phone  calls  from 
any  American  citizen  opposing  the  Duke 
project.  It  would  have  been  a  credit  to 
the  South  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America  to  have  had  the  largest  steam- 
plant  in  the  world  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  Duke  was  desperately  needed 
in  the  area  because  they  can  generate 
power  cheaper  than  the  two  large  Fed- 
eral dams  northwest  and  southeast  of  its 
proposed  location.  Duke  was  and  Is 
needed  as  a  yardstick  to  keep  Federal 
Government  power  rates  down  and  in 
line.  Duke  could  generate  over  20  times 
more  electricity  than  both  of  the  large 
Government  dams  on  the  Savannah  at 
Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell. 

Duke  would  have  required  a  simple 
authorization  in  this  Congress — the 
same  bill  as  passed  some  years  ago  for 
a  steamplant  on  the  Dan  River  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  Duke 
authorization  passed  this  House  last  srear 
without  a  single  vote  against  It,  without 
a  word  against  it.  and  then  went  to  the 
other  body  where  a  government  pro- 
posal, xmheard  of  when  Duke  was  intro- 
duced— Trotters  Shoals — was  tied  on  to 
It  without  hearings,  without  a  complete 
study,  without  approval  of  the  Governor 
and  delegation  from  South  Carolina,  and 
without  suiy  consultation  whatsoever 
with  me  as  the  Representative  in  that 
area,  living  closest  to  the  project.    I  be- 
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lleve  this  is  without  precedent  and  paral- 
lel in  the  entire  history  of  the  UJ8.  Con- 
gress. 

Of  course  this  Trotters  Shoals  Federal 
dam  proposal  killed  the  Duke  authoriza- 
tion and  Duke  Co.  proceeded  to  build  a 
generating  plant  in  another  State.  Of 
course  the  proponents  of  Trotters  Shoals 
knew  that  no  fair  Representative  in  this 
Congress  wotild  agree  to  a  Government 
dam  of  the  magnitude  of  Trotters  Shoals 
without  hearings  and  without  hearing 
from  his  people.  Therefore.  Trotters 
Shoals  positively  did  deny  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  largest  steam- 
plant in  the  world. 

HJl.  6016  passed  this  House  in  June 
this  year  and  went  to  the  other  body. 
While  efforts  were  being  made  to  get 
Duke  Power  to  reconsider  its  plans  and 
again  consider  the  possibility  of  a  steam- 
plant on  the  Savannah  River,  Trotters 
Shoals  was  added  to  UB..  6016  in  the 
other  body  before  the  hearing  on  Trot- 
ters Shoals  in  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  were  even  printed;  ig- 
noring the  opposition  of  our  new 
dynamic,  progressive  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation  and  its 
leglslatvu-e;  ignoring  the  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  two-State  project  and  should 
have  the  approval  of  both  States;  and 
again  without  any  consultation  whatso- 
ever with  the  Congressman  from  the 
district  most  affected  and  living  closest 
to  the  project. 

Now  not  (mly  the  Duke  steamplant  is 
Involved,  but  even  more  Important,  the 
Mead  Corp.  is  seriously  considering  the 
construction  of  a  huge  pulp  and  paper 
mill  on  a  site  that  would  be  completely 
ruined  by  a  Federal  dam  at  Trotters 
Shoals.  A  Mead  pulp  and  paper  plant 
on  its  Savannah  River  site  would  pur- 
chase pulpwood  from  a  20-county  area 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  single  boost  for  the  econ- 
omy of  this  area  in  the  entire  history  of 
this  section  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. This  area  is  a  depressed  area  with 
unemployment  and  sagging  pulpwood 
prices.  This  Is  the  pine  belt  where  62 
percent  of  the  land  Is  in  forest,  and  most 
of  It  owned  by  small  landowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  listen  to  these  facts  and 
flgiires  as  to  what  Mead  and  I>uke  would 
mean  to  this  area  in  lieu  of  Trotters 
Shoals.  Pulpwood  purchases  would 
amount  to  $9,500,000  annually;  over 
2,500  people  to  be  employed  on  farms  and 
in  woods;  35.000  truckloads  of  wood 
would  be  hauled  annually  with  each 
pulpwood  truck  contributing  over  $25,000 
to  the  economy  of  the  community;  over 
20,000  freight  cars  of  wood  would  be 
hauled  annually  with  an  annual  freight 
bill  of  $4,500,000;  the  mill  would  employ 
675  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$5  million;  1.400  men  would  be  required 
to  construct  the  plant  with  a  payroll 
during  construction  of  $10  minion  alone; 
after  the  plant  is  completed,  new  capi- 
tal Investment  required  would  be  over 
$1  million  annually.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mead 
would  purchase  450,000  cords  of  wood 
annually  from  this  M-county  area,  and 
benefits  would  be  derived  by  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  tree  farmers  for  a  75- 
mile  radius  since  they  could  deliver  pulp- 


wood straight  to  the  mill  at  great  savings. 
Local,  State,  and  National  taxes  paid 
by  Mead  annually  would  be  about  t4 
million. 

Private  capital  invested  by  Duke 
Power  Co.  for  their  steamplant  would 
be  over  $210  million.  The  steamplant 
would  consume  3,880.000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually and  Duke  would  spend  another 
$3  million  annually  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  steamplant.  They 
would  pay  over  $7  million  annually  in 
local  and  State  taxes;  they  would  also 
pay  over  $7,400,000  annually  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  Thus.  Duke  and  Mead 
taxes  would  be  $17  million  or  more  an- 
nually. During  the  50  years  that  tax- 
payers would  be  paying  for  Trotters 
Shoals.  Mead  and  Duke  alone  would  pay 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  totaling 
approximately  $850  million.  Other  in- 
dustries would  swell  the  tax  total  much 
higher.  If  Trotters  Shoals  Is  not  built. 
Duke  and  Mead  will  be  only  two  dy- 
namic, modem  industrial  plants  to  be 
located  in  this  area.  Tliere  are  14  ex- 
cellent industrial  sites  in  the  area  and 
more  plants  wUl  come  if  Trotters  Shoals 
is  not  built. 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  pay  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to 
pay  the  Federal  Government  several  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  not  to  build  Trotters 
Shoals,  and  thus  permit  Mead  and  Duke 
to  build.  Pulpwood  prices  continue  to 
decline  in  the  area.  Cattle  prices  have 
fallen.  With  Trotters  Shoals,  our  farm- 
ers in  this  area  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  would  be  faced  with  a  bleak 
future  indeed. 

In  reference  to  Mead,  here  is  what  Mr. 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  great 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  said  on 
August  9,  1963.  in  a  speech  at  Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic  Institute  in  Cooke- 
vllle.  "Important  as  it  can  be,  we  must 
not  assimie  that  recreation  alone  can 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  any  siz- 
able area.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  this  true. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  $156  million  has 
been  Invested  in  water-based  recreation 
facilities  in  the  Teimessee  Valley.  The 
waterfront  docks  and  resorts  directly 
furnish  the  equivalent  of  2,000  full-time 
Jobs.  These  are  impressive  figures. 
Yet  a  8in«^e  newsprint  mill  in  the  valley 
provides  more  employment  than  all  of 
the  boat  docks,  and  its  investmoit  sur- 
passes the  entire  investment  in  recrea- 
tion on  all  of  TVA's  reservoirs.  This  is 
an  important  comparison  to  remember." 

These  are  the  problems  that  need  to  be 
resolved.  We  need  time  to  determine 
what  is  best  for  the  Savannah  River. 
A  Government  dam  at  Trotters  Shoals 
is  purely  and  simply  an  atttempt  to  tie  a 
weak  project  without  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  without  com- 
plete study,  to  a  good  horse.  I  have 
never  experienced  anything  like  this  in 
my  15  years  in  Congress. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  fairness,  pro- 
tocol, and  congressional  courtesy,  this  bill 
should  be  pskssed  today  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  TTiese  noncontroversial 
projects  should  be  permitted  by  this  bill 
today  to  proceed  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  The  controversial  projects  can  and 
should  be  considered  separately  on  the 
merit  of  each.    Differences  between  the 
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two  great  bodies  of  Congress  should  be 
resolved  on  each  project  in  a  proswr  and 
just  manner. 

Mr.  ROGESiS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  8667,  that 
provides  increased  authorizations  for  the 
prosecution  of  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control  arkd  related  purposes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  appro- 
priations Intended  to  be  covered  by  these 
increased  authorizations  are  only  those 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  people  of  my  district  and  all  of 
Florida  have  an  urgent  interest  in  this 
legislation,  because  the  Central  aiul 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
is  in  dire  need  of  funds  if  it  Is  to  continue 
to  progress  and  offer  vital  protection 
agaitist  flood  damage  and  possible  loss  of 
life. 

We  are  now  in  th^  fourth  month  of 
fiscal  year  1964  and  are  faced  with  a 
needed  $14  million  appropriation  which 
Is  included  in  the  1964  bud!get  to  continue 
work  in  the  flood  control  district  for  this 
fisciJ  year.  At  present  there  are  $10 
million  authorized  for  the  district,  how- 
ever, there  is  still  needed  an  additional 
$4  million  authorization  in  order  to  cover 
the  budget  figures.  This  bill,  HJl.  8667 
if  enacted  will  provide  for  this  needed  $4 
million  authorization,  and  give  the  flood 
control  district  a  total  $14  million  au- 
thorization. If  we  fall  to  act  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict faces  a  shutdown  of  projects  and 
surveys  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  to  pay  their 
contractors.  This  shutdown  would  be 
unwise  and  unbusinesslike,  because  the 
flood  control  district  has  a  high  and  very 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  of  4.2  to  1, 
and  although  the  construction  in  the 
district  is  only  one-third  completed,  there 
has  already  been  $84  million  worth  of 
flood  damage  prevented.  To  have  a 
shutdown  now  will  cause  needless  extra 
expense  and  delay  in  needed  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  [>oslt«  a  danger  to  prop- 
erty and  life  in  our  State  from  flood- 
water  destruction. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  ashamed  that  I  took  so  much 
time  from  my  colleagues  who  are  so  well 
informed  and  so  well  prepared  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

I  do  not  have  a  single  item  in  my  whole 
area,  but  I  have  always  maintained  that 
what  is  found  to  be  good  and  sound  after 
thorough  and  complete  hearings  and 
after  the  full  committee  has  found  that 
a  project  is  meritorious,  that  what  is 
good  for  one  section  of  the  country  is 
good  for  the  balance  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pxibllc 
Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  explanation  of  the  bilL 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  are  concerned 
as  to  the  responsibility  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  these  many  projects.    Failure 


to  pass  this  bill,  as  the  gentleman  has 
so  weU  pointed  out,  wiU  bring  a  mmiber 
of  these  projects,  totaling,  I  third:,  ^x>ut 
55,  to  a  halt.  In  my  opinion,  this  Wbuld 
be  catastrophic  in  a  great  n^rnhpr  of  in- 
stances. I  think  we  ouight  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  gentleman  who  has  spent 
many,  many  hours  with  his  committee 
to  bring  this  blU  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
for  our  consideration.  I  suggest  that 
the  House  pass  this  bUl  by  an  over^ielm- 
ing  vote. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wickersham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  several  Members  who  feel  that 
the  committee  should  have  requested  a 
rule  or  gone  to  conference  on  this  mat- 
ter. " 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  before  you  todsiy,  but  do  feel 
that  the  seven  projects  which  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate,  should  be  C(M1- 
sidered  on  their  merits. 

Included  among  these  projects  is  the 
Waurika  project  In  Oklahoma.  Hearings 
have  been  held.  No  one  personally  ap- 
peared to  object  to  the  project.  A  favor- 
able report  was  filed  by  the  \3S.  En- 
gineers. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  filed 
a  favorable  report. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  had 
his  heart  and  soul  in  the  Waurika 
project.  The  Members  of  the  House  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Kerr  and  Senator 
MncE  MoNRONEY  did  everything  within 
their  power  to  secure  enactment  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Cliff  Davis,  chairman,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  response  to 
inquiries,  on  October  12,  1962,  as  shown 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
108,  part  17,  page  23415: 

We  recognize  that  the  basin  authoriza- 
tions must  be  taken  up  early  next  year. 
With  the  consideration  of  the  basin  au- 
thorizations we  are  going  to  take  up  the 
Duke  Power  project,  the  Trotty  Shoals 
project,  along  with,  if  I  may  say,  the 
Devil's  Jump  project,  the  Knolls  project, 
the  Flint  River  project,  the  Cape  Fear 
project,  the  Bums  Creek  project,  and 
the  Waurika  project,  along  with  the 
basins.  We  have  promised  and  reduced 
it  to  writing  In  the  conference  report 
that  early  in  January  we  will  have  fur- 
ther hearings  in  order  to  bring  them  out 
to  the  floor  in  advance  of  any  considera- 
tion that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
win  give  to  these  projects  in  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  further  from 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  108, 
part  17,  page  23415,  wherein  I  [Mr. 
Wickersham]  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield,  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 


[Mr.  DiAViB]  yielded.   I  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  this  questicm: 

I  thank  tb*  gantleBuui  for  aaylng  tbat 
Waurika  project  will  be  coneldered  in  Janu- 
ary. Tbls  does  not  preclude  the  considera- 
tion of  other  projects  which  were  not  con- 
sidered In  this  bin,  does  it? 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  aoswered. 
saying: 

That  la  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
act  favorably  upon  these  projects.  In- 
cluding the  Waurika  project  In  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  am  among  those  who,  while 
I  want  to  hear  the  merits  of  this  bill, 
and  I  shall  listen  closely  to  hear  them, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  we  can- 
not even  consider  carefully  the  merits, 
because  of  deflclt  financing.  Who  Is 
going  to  foot  the  bill?  We  are  talking 
about  another  $133  million.  Granted — 
once  you  put  money  into  a  project,  you 
must  protect  your  investment.  But  I 
am  still  waiting  to  see  what  spending 
priority  we  will  set  up.  that  many  of  us 
spoke  about  when  we  had  the  tax  bill 
before  us,  we  were  voted  down  over 
here  on  tying  tax  cuts  to  spending  level 
by  those  on  the  other  side  who  said  they 
would  be  frugal  in  expenditures  in  the 
future. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  and  not  deflclt  iqiend- 
Ing.  We  have  to  operate  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  spending  priority.  We  cannot 
call  every  project  an  emergency  If  we 
are  going  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

I  recognize  also  that  this  is  an  author- 
ization bUl  and  an  authorization,  of 
course,  does  not  spend  money.  So  we 
are  told,  do  not  worry  ^bout  it.  But 
once  we  put  an  authorization  through 
here,  the  next  thing  is  an  appropriation 
bill  and  somebody,  the  taxpayer,  has  to 
foot  that  bill. 

I  recognize  there  are  many  reasons 
why  these  specific  bills  and  particular 
projects  may  be  meritorious.  Person- 
ally, I  have  been  criticized  and  I  am  sure 
others  have  when  we  have  voted  afi;alnst 
trying  to  be  fiscally  responsible.  I  stand 
In  that  consistent  position  today.  If 
I  am  the  last  man  in  this  body,  I  shall 
not  improve  money  for  some  public 
works  projects  when  we  have  deficit 
financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  little  preamble 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
a  large  niuiber  of  requests  for  time,  and 
I  understand  that  some  Members  here 
object  to  this  bill  on  the  groimd  that 
they  would  like  to  add  money  to  it.  I 
respect  their  views  and  there  are  others, 
of  course,  who  woukl  like  to  hold  this 
spending  at  some  lower  level,  but  as  I 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  number  of 
requests  for  time  and  will  do  the  best 
I  can  to  accommodate  my  colleacrues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  for  the  outstanding 
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presentation  that  he  ha«  made  today  on 
the  Soor  of  this  House  In  behalf  of  this 
bill.  I  might  say  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  for  the  last  9  years,  as  long 
as  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  There  is  no  man  who  has 
worked  more  diligently  and  more  faith- 
fully to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  defend 
the  integrity  of  this  House  than  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Da  vis  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  today  on  this 
particular  Mil  is  whether  the  House  will 
give  priority  to  a  group  of  seven  river 
basins  which  already  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  House  as  overall  basin  proj- 
ects and  authorize  the  necessary  funds 
to  allow  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
tinue work  that  has  already  been  beg\in 
and  carry  it  through  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  more 
disastrous  than  to  require  contracts  that 
are  half-way  completed  to  be  stopped  at 
that  point  and  the  contractor  and  his 
equipment  to  be  taken  off  the  Job.  In 
some  cases  the  flood  danger  from  a  half 
completed  project  would  be  worse  than 
If  the  project  had  not  been  started  at  all. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  these  proj- 
ects be  carried  through. 

There  has  been  a  memorandum  sent 
to  every  Member  of  the  House  by  those 
who  say  that  this  bill  should  be  defeated. 
But  If  you  would  check  that  memo- 
randum carefully,  you  will  find  not  a 
single  one  of  those  who  signed  the  memo- 
randum have  expressed  any  opposition 
to  the  specific  projects  in  this  bill.  There 
Is  not  a  word  In  that  memorandum  in- 
dicating that  the  projects  in  this  bill  are 
not  meritorious.  The  only  desire  of 
those  who  signed  that  memorandum  is 
that  $450  million  of  additional  contro- 
versial projects  should  be  added  to  this 
bill.  May  I  say  those  projects  would 
fall  in  a  different  classification  than  this 
bill.  This  bin  is  limited  to  river  basins, 
all  of  which  have  already  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  river  basin  procedure  we 
periodically  have  to  add  authorizations 
for  the  actual  fxmds  to  be  spent  to  carry 
out  the  announced  objectives  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rielding.  I  want  to  say  I  am 
supporting  this  bill  today  because  I  think 
it  reaffirms  the  Important  issues.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  three  of  these  projects  in  my 
district  and  this  bill  makes  sure  that  this 
House  does  not  go  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram and  then  cut  it  off  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  who  are  now  operating  it. 
To  illustrate  how  right  the  bill  is,  the 
county  of  Loe  Angeles  had  to  advance 
f\inds  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  protect  the  lives  of  people  that 
might  be  lost  if  we  had  a  flood  today.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
see  the  Justness  of  this  and  act  on  this 
legislation,  but  I  would  add  if  they  do  not, 
I  h(«)e  the  leadership  in  this  House  will 
find  some  way  to  rectify  an  Impossible 
situation. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  If  I  may.  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  memoran- 
dum that  was  sent  out  It  does  not 
argue  in  opposition  to  anything  in  this 
bill.  There  has  been  no  argument  made 
against  the  justification  of  these  projects 
at  all.  The  only  issue  involved  is  that 
those  who  signed  the  memorandum 
would  like  to  add  to  this  bill  about  $450 
million  of  additional  controversial  proj- 
ects. We  pass  an  omnibus  flood  control 
bill  normally  every  2  years.  We  passed 
one  last  year,  and  our  committee  is 
scheduled  to  act  on  another  next  year. 
The  omnibus  bills  come  out  on  the  House 
floor  under  an  open  rule,  and  at  that 
time  anyone  who  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  it  can  do  so.  When  a 
larger  river  basin  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore this  House  3  months  ago,  it  came 
out  under  an  open  rule  and  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  could  have  offered  an 
amendment  at  that  time  to  it,  but  no 
one  offered  an  amendment  with  regard 
to  any  one  of  these  seven  controversial 
projects  even  though  there  was  an  open 
rule  at  that  time.  Any  one  who  wanted 
to  could  do  so  at  that  time,  so  certainly 
anyone  who  wanted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment this  year  had  the  opportunity. 
However,  now  we  do  have  an  emergency. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  has  pointed  out  that  already 
in  Los  Angeles  contractors  were  forced 
to  stop  work.  Congressmen  Lipscomb 
and  Skcth  of  California  have  also  been 
deeply  anxious  to  find  a  prompt  solution 
which  will  expedite  work  on  the  Los  An- 
geles project.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  this  bill  be  passed  on  an  urgent 
basis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  CramkrI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  an- 
other example  of  the  other  body  attach- 
ing unjustified  riders  to  bills  sent  over 
by  this  body,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time 
for  this  body  to  express  itself  particu- 
larly where  the  cost  of  accepting  a  rider 
put  on  in  the  other  bo<fy  is  as  great  as 
It  is  in  this  instance,  namely,  an  amount 
of  $695  million  more  In  the  eventual  cost 
of  new  projects.  These  projects  were 
added  by  the  other  body  as  riders  to  the 
bill  containing  basin  authorizations 
passed  by  this  House.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  is  a  vote  for  sustaining  the  House 
position,  and  it  is  also  a  vote  for  econ- 
omy. It  contains  less  dollar  authoriza- 
tion th|ui  the  bill  passed  previously  by 
this  Hbuse  in  June.  This  bill  is  less  than 
the  bill  passed  in  June.  This  bill  calls 
for  authorizations  In  the  amounts  of 
$133  miUion  plus  $12  milUon  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Los  Angeles  project  as 
compared  to  $161  million  In  the  Senate 
version  of  the  basin  authorizations  and 
as  compared  to  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  which  was  in  the  amount  of  $161 
million  for  1  year  and  $784  million  for 
2  years.  So  this  is  an  economy  vote  no 
matter  how  you  slice  It. 


Let  us  get  to  the  crux  of  the  issue. 
Here  is  the  issue  involved.  Is  the  House 
going  to  accept  the  riders  adopted  by 
the  other  body  In  the  eventual  amount 
of  $699  million  and  present  amount  of 
$448  million  for  new  projects?  They 
say  It  is  $448  million,  but  they  arrived  at 
that  figure  by  providing  only  for  a  $50 
million  authorization  for  Knowles  Dam. 
which  everyone  knows  will  cost  $247  mil- 
lion before  it  is  finished.  So  you  are 
actually  considering  an  increased  au- 
thorization by  the  other  body  for  new 
projects  eventually  amounting  to  $695 
million. 

Now,  why  is  this  an  emergency  at  the 
present  time  and  thus,  this  bill  must  be 
passed?  As  has  been  expressed  before, 
one  Federal  project  has  already  had  the 
funds  cut  off.  That  is  the  Los  Angeles 
project.  What  Is  going  to  happen  with 
regard  to  the  other  projects  contained 
in  this  authorization?  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  cannot  act  even  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  items  which 
were  in  the  budget  without  these  in- 
creased authorizations.  These  are  budg- 
eted items  which  were  in  the  budget  sub- 
mission. Unless  additional  authorization 
by  Congress  is  given,  the  Co^hmittee  on 
Appropriations  cannot  act  to  continue 
these  projects. 

This  will  be  an  economy  vote  also  be- 
cause if  you  have  to  stop  a  project,  it 
will  cost  a  lot  more  money  to  get  It 
started  again.  Los  Angeles  has  already 
had  a  project  cut  off,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  rest  of  them?  I  will 
read  you  the  list.  This  is  what  is  going 
to  happen:  Central  and  southern  Flor- 
ida, flood  control,  which  has  a  $4  million 
appropriation  and  has  no  local  funds  it 
can  transfer,  as  does  Los  Angeles,  would 
get  a  30-day  cutoff  notice  on  the  first  of 
next  month.  The  Brazos  River  would  get 
cutoff  notices  on  November  1.  1963.  The 
Arkansas  River  would  get  cutoff  notices 
on  December  1.  The  White  River  would 
get  cutoff  notices  on  January  1.  1964. 
The  Ohio  River  would  get  cutoff  notices 
October  15, 1963.  and  the  Columbia  River 
would  get  cutoff  notices  January  1,  1964. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reasons 
why  this  additional  authorization  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  true  that  there 
have  been  some  suggestions  with  regard 
to  these  new  projects  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Members  who  represent  the 
districts  affected.  I  can  understand 
their  concern.  I  was  one  of  the  conferees 
when  the  final  authorization  bill  was 
under  consideration  last  year  and  these 
projects  were  in  the  Senate  version  but 
eliminated  in  conference  because  the 
House  had  never  considered  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  difBcult  proj- 
ects. They  are  controversial  projects  in 
many  instances  and  should  be  considered 
by  this  body.  Each  project  should  be 
considered  by  this  body,  and  prop>erly  so, 
rather  than  as  a  rider  to  the  bill  in  the 
other  body.  That  is  an  improper  way 
of  "considering  the  matter,  as  suggested 
by  the  other  body,  and  going  to  confer- 
ence would  force  the  conferees  into  con- 
sidering those  additional  projects.  This 
Is  the  only  way  you  can  avoid  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  if  they  want  an  econMny 
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vote,  this  is  a  good  economy  vote  and  a 
vote  for  the  oontlnuaticm  of  sound  exist- 
ing projects. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ilii.  Algu] 
yield? 

Mr.  ALOER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  rules 
of  the  House  wisely  provide  that  there 
shall  be  20  minutes  allotted  to  both  the 
pro  and  con  on  each  piece  of  legislation 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  AlgekI  has  only 
used  2  minutes  in  opposing  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  people  who  are  opt>osed  to  it 
be  aUotted  an  additional  18  minutes  in 
frtiich  to  state  our  ease. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert),  "nie  Chair  cannot  entertain 
that  motion  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaves] . 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8667,  which  Is  be- 
fore this  body  today,  contains  an  appro- 
priation for  a  vital  project  In  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  that  involves  the  24th  Con- 
grcwlonal  District — the  Shenango  River 
Reservoir. 

For  many  jrears  the  residents  of  the 
Sh«iango  Valley  have  fought  for  this 
dam.  whose  prime  purpose  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  floods  that  have  caused  millions 
of  dollars  in  damages. 

To  further  delay  this  project  may 
subject  the  people  of  the  valley  to  more 
floods  and  great  F>erBonal  hardship. 

Without  tills  additional  appropriation 
it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend  work 
indefinitely.  This  suspension  would  dis- 
rupt the  Shenango  Reservoir  construc- 
tion timetable  and  result  in  Increased 
project  costs  when  work  is  resiuned. 

This  disruption  would  have  its  effect 
on  the  economy  of  this  distressed  area. 
The  project  employs  a  substantieJ  work 
force.  Furthermore,  the  incentive  for 
continued  industriaJ  development  of  the 
Shenango  Valley  would  be  Impaired. 

This  project  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion In  June  1965.  The  sooner  this  dam 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  is  completed  the 
more  complete  will  ))e  the  protection  for 
the  Shenango  Valley. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  8667.  pcu-ticu- 
larly  because  it  contains  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Gabriel  flood  control  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  Each  year  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  programs  additional 
projects  several  years  in  advance.  As 
congressional  authorization  is  granted, 
these  projects  take  effect.  Early  this 
year  contracts  were  let  for  several  proj- 
ects in  Los  Angeles  County.  Congres- 
sional authorization  was  until  July  31, 
1963.  Possibly  the  contracts  should  not 
have  been  let  without  complete  author- 
ization. But  I  am  informed  that  this  has 
been  regular  procedure  In  the  past  and 
that    authorization    has    always    been 


fortheoming  to  complete  these  projects 
which  had  been  planned  several  years  in 
advance. 

To  obtain  further  authorlzaticm.  the 
House  passed  HJl.  6016  on  Jime  34  to 
take  care  of  10  basins  which  would  have 
deficits  during  1964  and  1965.  The  Los 
Angeles  flood  control  projects  tmder 
construction  were  included  therein.  The 
Senate  amended  into  HH.  6016  a  niunber 
of  projects  not  related  to  basin  author- 
izations, and  passed  the  Mil  as  amended 
on  July  30.  When  the  request  was  made 
on  August  6  to  disagree  in  the  Senate 
amendments  and  go  to  eonf M-eivce,  objec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  same  has  been 
pending  in  rules  since  August  6. 

In  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the  projects 
in  Los  Angeles  County  under  construc- 
tion, the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
passed  H.R.  7638  on  July  24,  1963.  How- 
ever, our  efforts  were  in  vain,  because  the 
other  body  has  refused  to  act  on  this 
measure  imtll  H.R.  6016  is  taken  to 
conference. 

When  the  authorization  and  funds  ex- 
pired, the  various  contractors,  with  the 
thought  of  trying  to  Inconvenience  the 
residents  as  little  as  possible  from  a  de- 
lay standpoint  If  work  were  stopped,  per- 
sonally borrowed  funds  to  continue  for  a 
time  with  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
act.  One  contractor  borrowed  $320,000, 
another  $400,000;  another  $175,000  and 
another  $300,000.  After  their  borrowing 
authority  was  exhausted,  a  plea  was 
made  to  Los  Angeles  County,  and  they 
loaned  several  million  to  the  VB.  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  carry  on  work  for 
a  few  more  weeks,  still  hoping  that  Con- 
gress would  carry  out  its  responsibility  to 
enact  appropriate  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

The  project  in  my  district  goes  up 
streets  in  a  nice  residential  district  to 
the  foothills.  For  months  the  residents 
have  not  been  able  to  get  their  cars  into 
their  homes,  but  have  had  to  park  on 
side  streets  and  walk.  They  are  unable 
to  get  deliveries  of  milk,  groceries,  laun- 
dry, and  so  forth.  Once  a  week  cans, 
rubbish,  and  trash  are  collected  by  the 
city.  These  trucks  cannot  get  up  the 
streets,  which  has  added  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  collection.  It  Is  bad  enough 
to  be  so  Inconvenienced  for  6  to  8  months 
while  this  Is  being  done  under  ordinary 
conditions.  But  to  now  have  to  face  a 
delay  of  many  more  months,  because 
Congress  has  not  passed  authorization 
authority.  Is  Intolerable. 

We  have  before  us  here  today.  HJl. 
8667.  which  will  be  amended  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to 
include  the  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel 
Basin.  The  other  projects  therein  are 
either  now  in  the  same  position  as  Los 
Angeles  from  a  standpoint  of  expiring 
authorization,  or  will  be  by  the  end  of 
February  1964.  If  we  pass  this  measure, 
and  if  the  other  l>ody  does  likewise,  then 
work  can  again  start  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  But  my  concern  is  whether  the 
other  body  will  act  on  this  bill,  or  simply 
wait  until  the  House  goes  to  conference 
on  H.R  6016.  No  one  has  indicated  to 
me  that  this  measure  will  be  given  any 
more  consideration  in  the  other  body 
than  has  taken  place  to  date  on  the  other 
bills  mentioned. 


If  the  other  body  does  not  act  Imme- 
diately on  this  measiire.  then  the  only 
solution  I  can  see  is  for  the  Hmase  to  go 
to  conference  on  H.R.  6016.  And  at  the 
first  meeting  inform  the  other  conferees, 
that  further  conferences  wiH  be  held 
and  the  controversial  projects  considered, 
after  H.R.  8667  is  passed  to  take  care  of 
the  pending  emergency.  Otherwise  I  see 
no  solution  to  this  terrible  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis  1 
to  continue  to  do  everything  In  his  power 
to  bring  this  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel 
Flood  Control  Basin  emergency  to  a  con- 
clusion as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  I 
urge  support  for  this  measure  with  that 
hope  in  mind. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey]  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.    ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  resolutions 
which  I  have  requested  to  be  included 
in  the  daily  Recx)Ed.  These  resolutions 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash  River  basins  and  ade- 
quately represent  the  views  of  my 
constituency.  , 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  CMilo  [Mr.  Harsha]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  suporting  this  legisla- 
tion. Contrary  to  what  some  have  said, 
an  emergency  does  exist  with  reference 
to  the  development  and  control  of  the 
water  resources  of  these  seven  river 
basins. 

I  shall  cite  you  an  example,  and  as 
that  example,  I  shall  use  the  Ohio  River 
Basin,  simply  because  It  contains  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  projects  Involved, 
affecting  the  largest  number  of  States. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  civil  works 
construction  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  is 
subject  to  a  monetary  limitation  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  autiiorized  work.  This 
monetary  ceiling  has  F>eriodically  been 
Increased  by  the  Congress  when  the  need 
therefcH*  has  become  apparent.  At  the 
present  time,  the  remaining  monetary 
authorization  for  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
Is  about  $13  milUon.  This  amount  Is 
only  adequate  to  cover  scheduled  ex- 
penditures on  ccmtracts  In  force,  to- 
gether with  associated  Government 
costs,  through  early  December  1963. 
Most  oonstructkm  on  11  flood  control 
projects  in  the  basin  will  have  to  sU:^ 
early  in  December  unless  further  mon- 
etary authorization  Is  provided.  Pre- 
construction  plazming  work  on  eight 
other  projects  will  need  to  be  suspended 
shortly  thereafter.  The  projects  af- 
fected are: 

OOHS I B  IN,'1  tUM 

Allegheny  River  Reeenrc^,   Pa.   and 

N.Y. 

Barren  River  Reservoir,  Ky. 

Evansville  local  protection  project. 
Indiana. 

Fishtrap  Reserved,  Ky. 

Green  River  Reservoir.  Ky. 

J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir,  Tenn. 

John  W.  Flannagan  Resenrolr,  Va. 

Mason  J.  Niblack  levee.  Indiana. 

Monroe  Reservoir,  Ind. 
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Shenango  River   Reaeryolr,   Pa.   and 
Ohio. 
Summersvllle  Reeervolr.  W.  Va, 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir.  Ohio. 

Bnmkvllle  Reservoir.  Ind. 

Cave  Run  Reservoir.  Ky. 

Deer  Creek  Reservoir.  Ohio. 

East  Liinm  Reservoir,  W.  Va. 

Lake  Chautauqua  and  Chadakoin 
River.  N.  Y. 

Paint  Cre^  Reservoir.  Oliio. 

Trl  Pond  levee.  Illinois. 

Notices  of  exhaustion  of  f \inds  are  be- 
ing issued  immediately  to  the  20  affected 
contractors.  Work  remaining  under 
these  20  contracts  has  an  approximate 
value  of  $52,200,000.  The  termination 
or  sim>ension  of  these  contracts  will 
have  a  serious  impact  on  the  progress 
of  the  program  as  well  as  result  in 
project  cost  increases.  It  will  delay 
completion  of  the  projects,  thereby  de- 
ferring realization  of  benefits  from  flood 
control,  water  supply,  power,  and  other 
authorised  purposes.  It  will  add  to  the 
unemi^yment  problem  and.  in  some 
cases,  could  possibly  result  in  needless 
destruction  of  the  partial  construction — 
even  endanger  life,  limb,  and  property  in 
the  extreme  cases. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  other 
body  to  approve  the  orderly  continua- 
tion of  this  program  without  yielding  its 
position  on  the  original  authorization 
bilL  It  will  permit  the  resolution  of 
problems  regarding  the  original  basin 
authorization  bUl.  HJl.  6016.  to  be  ac- 
complished at  a  later  date,  while  allow- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  normal  water 
resources  development  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Many  of  you  are  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  various  Members  of  this  body, 
stating,  among  other  things,  that  the 
rule  of  comity  between  the  other  body 
and  the  House  is  at  least  strained  by 
supporting  this  legislation.  The  idea 
that  there  must  be  comity  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  involves  the 
principle  that  each  of  the  two  coequal 
Houses  of  Congress  should  treat  the 
other  in  an  orderly  and  courteous  man- 
ner, as  is  conducive  to  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  bodies  and  the  orderly 
passage  of  legislation.  It  rests  on  the 
IMremise  that  the  two  Houses  are  on  a 
plane  of  equality— neither  is  inferior  to 
the  other. 

Since  the  House  Is  not  inferior  to  the 
other  body,  comity  does  not  require  that 
the  House  must  change  its  position  on 
any  matter  merely  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  wishes  or  desires  of  the  other  body. 
If  comity  requires  this,  then  that  prin- 
ciple would  make  the  House  inferior  to 
the  other  body.  Since  the  Constitution 
clearly  intended  a  Congress  of  two  equal 
Houses,  such  an  interpretation  of  comity 
would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence that  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire tliat  the  House  yield  to  the  other 
body  and.  of  course,  the  argimient  that 
the  rule  of  comity  is  at  least  strained  is 
fallacious. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 


I 


riiles  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  8667.  •• 
amended  ? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AID  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (8. 
1576)  to  provide  assistance  in  combating 
mental  retardation  throiigh  grants  for 
construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  improving  men- 
tal health  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  initial  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  &s  follows: 

CONrxKKNCx  Rkpokt  (H.  Rsn.  No.  862) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1576)  to  provide  assistance  in  combating 
mental  retardation  through  grants  for  con- 
struction of  research  centers  and  grants  for 
faclUtles  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  as- 
sistance in  Improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  construction  and  Initial 
staffing  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective   Houses   as   follows  : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  «• 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b«  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963'. 

"TtTLM  I — coNsraucnoN  OF  aasxABCH  CKirma 
AND  rsciunxs  roa  th«  kkntallt  axTAaoED 

"Short  title 
"Skc.  100.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Mental  Retardation  PacUltles  Construction 

Act'. 

"Part  A — Grants  for  Construction  of  Centers 
for  Research  on  Mental  Retardation  and 
Related  Aspects  of  Human  Development 
"8«c.   101.  -ntle  Vn  of  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"  'Part  D — Centers  for  Research  on  Mental 
Retardation  and  Related  Aspects  of  Human 
Development 

"  'Authorization  of  approprlationt 
"  '8»c.  761.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated M.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  SO,  1964,  68,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1965,  and  66,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
for  project  granU  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
coats   of  construction   of   facUltlea   for   r«- 


■aarch.  or  research  and  reUted  purpoees.  re- 
lating to  human  development,  whether 
biological,  medical,  social,  or  behavioral, 
which  may  assist  In  finding  the  causes,  and 
means  of  prevention,  of  mental  retardation, 
or  in  finding  means  of  ameliorating  the  ef- 
fects of  mental  retardation.  8\uns  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  payments  with  respect  to  projects 
or  which  applications  have  been  filed  under 
this  part  before  July  1,  1967,  and  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  thereunder  before 
July  1,  1968. 

"  'Applications 

"  'Sac.  763.  (a)  AppllcaUons  for  grants  un- 
der this  part  with  respect  to  any  facility  may 
be  approved  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  only 
If— 

"•(1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  non- 
profit institution  which  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral determines  Is  competent  to  engage  In 
the  type  of  research  for  whlca  the  faciUty 
is  to  be  constructed:  and 

"  '(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  completion 
of  construction,  the  faclUty  will  be  used 
for  the  research,  or  research  and  related  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  was  constructed;  (B)  suf- 
flcisnt  funds  wUl  be  available  for  meeUng 
the  non-Pederal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
Btructlng  the  facility:  (C)  sufficient  funds 
will  be  avaUable,  when  the  construction  is 
completed,  for  effective  use  of  the  facility 
for  the  research,  or  research  and  related  pur- 
poees, for  which  it  was  constructed:  and  (D) 
all  Ial>orer8  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  construction  of  the  center 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locaUty  as  detemjiined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  376a — 376a-6): 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
clause  (D)  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1960  (15  PJt.  3176;  6  n.S.C.  133Z-15),  and 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  37ec) . 

"'(b)  In  acting  on  applications  for  grants, 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed facilities  in  expanding  the  Nation's 
capacity  for  research  and  related  purpoees  in 
the  field  of  mental  retardation  and  related 
aspects  of  human  development,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he,  after  consulUtion  with 
the  national  advisory  councU  or  cotincUa 
concerned  with  the  field  or  fields  of  research 
involved,  may  by  regulation  prescribe  in  or- 
der to  assure  that  the  facilities  constructed 
with  such  grants,  severally  and  together, 
will  best  serve  the  purpoee  of  advancing  sci- 
entific knowledge  pertaining  to  mental  re- 
tardation and  related  aspects  of  hxunan 
development. 

"  'Antount  of  grants ;  payments 

"  'Sec.  763.  (a)  The  total  of  the  granU 
with  respect  to  any  project  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  under  this  part  may  not 
exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost 
of  construction  of  the  center  as  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

"  '(b)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. In  such  installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  may  deter- 
mine. 

"'(c)  No  grant  nwy  be  made  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964.  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
other  than  this  part,  for  any  of  the  four 
fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1963,  and  ending  June  30,  1967.  for  construo- 
tlon  of  any  facility  described  In  this  part, 
unless  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  determines  that 
funds  are  not  available  under  this  part  to 
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make  a  grant  for  the  construoUon  of  such 
faciUty. 

"  'Recapture  of  payments 

•"S«c.  764.  If.  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"  '(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit institution,  or 

"(3)  the  faculty  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  research  purposes,  or  research  and 
related  purposes,  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed, unless  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations,  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  ftom  the  obligation  to 
do  so, 

the  United  SUtes  shall  be  entlUed  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  boarlng  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  is  situated)  of 
the  faculty,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  faculty. 

"  'Noninterference  with  administration  of 
institutions 
"  'Szc.  765.  Except  as  otherwise  spwclflcally 
provided  in  this  part,  nothing  contained  in 
this  part  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose 
any  requirement  or  condition  with  respect 
to,  the  research  or  reaated  purposes  con- 
ducted by,  and  the  peraonnel  or  administra- 
tion of,  any  institution. 

"  'Definitions 
"  'Szc.  766.  As  used  in  this  part — 
"'(1)  the  terms  "construction"  and  "cost 
of  construction"  Include  (A)  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  the  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings. Including  architects'  fees,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
off -site  Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping 
new  buildings  and  exisUng  buildings, 
whether  or  not  expanded,  remodeled  or 
altered; 

"•(3)  the  term  "nonprofit  institution" 
means  an  institution  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual.' 
"Part  B — Project  Orants  for  Construction  of 
University-Affiliated  Facilities  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Szc.  131.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  clinical  facilities  provid- 
ing, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range  of 
inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  facilities  which  wUl 
aid  in  demonstrating  provision  of  specialized 
services  for  the  dlagnoeU  and  treatment, 
education,  training,  or  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded  or  In  the  clinical  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  si>eclallaed  personnel  needed 
for  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  educa- 
tion, training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated 65.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  610.000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  The  simis 
so  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  project 
grants  for  construction  of  public  and  other 
nonprofit  faculties  for  the  mentally  retarded 
which  are  associated  with  a  college  cm-  uni- 
versity. 

"Applications 
"Sac.  133.  Applications    for    granU   under 
this  part  with  respect  to  any  facility  may  b« 
approved  by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  appli- 


cation contains  or  Is  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that — 

"(1)  the  facility  wUl  be  associated,  to  the 
extent  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  a  ooUege  or  university  hospital 
(Including  aflUlated  hospitals),  or  with  such 
other  part  of  a  college  or  university  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accord  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  133(3); 

"(3)  title  to  the  site  for  the  project  Is  or 
win  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the  agencies 
or  institutions  filing  the  application  or  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  institu- 
tion which  Is  to  operate  the  facility; 

"(4)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
avaUable  for  construction  of  the  project  and 
for  its  maintenance  and  operation  when 
completed;  and 

"(5)  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  the 
project  wUl  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C.  276a — 
376a-6):  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  6  VS.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C.  376c). 

"Amount  of  grants;  payments 

"Szc.  138.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  the  construction  of 
a  faciUty  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construc- 
tion thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement. In  such  Installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"Recor>ery 

"Szc.  134.  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this  part 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction — 

"  ( 1 )  Ije  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  which  is  not  quali- 
fied to  file  an  application  under  this  part,  or 

"(3)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit facility  for  the  mentally  retarded,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  continue  such  facility  as  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has  ceased 
to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  facility  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  from  the  owners 
thereof)  an  amount  Ijearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  in  which  the  facility  is  situ- 
ated) of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects,  as  the 
amoimt  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  project 
or  projects. 

"Nonduplication  of  grants 
"Szc.  136.  No  grant  may  be  made  after 
January  l,  1964,  under  any  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  any  of  the 
four  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1963,  and  ending  June  SO,  1967,  for  con- 
struction of  any  facility  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded  described  in  this  part,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  funds  are  not 
available  under  this  part  to  maks  a  grant 
for  the  oonatructlon  of  such  facility. 


"Part  C — Orants  for  Construction  of  FaclU- 
tles for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Szc.     181.  There    are    authorized    to    be 
appropriated,  for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  faculties  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded,  610,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  613,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme 
30,1968. 

"Allotments  to  States 
"Szc.  132.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
make  allotments  from  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  131  to  the  several  States  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  population.  (2)  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  for  faculties  for  the  men- 
taUy retarded,  and  (3)  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  States;  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State,  other  than  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Quam,  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  less  than  $100,000. 
Sums  so  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  construction  and  remaining  imobllgated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avaU- 
able to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year  orUy),  in 
addition  to  the  sums  aUotted,  to  such  State 
for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a  re- 
quest that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  this  part  be  added  to  the  aUot- 
ment  of  another  State  under  this  part  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  for  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded in  such  other  State.  If  it  Is  found  by 
the  Secretary  that  construction  of  the  facility 
with  respect  to  which  the  request  is  made 
would  meet  needs  of  the  State  making  the 
request  and  that  use  of  the  specified  portion 
of  such  State's  allotment,  as  requested  by  it, 
would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  such  portion  of  such  State's  allot- 
ment shaU  be  added  to  the  aUotment  of  the 
other  StSte  \mder  this  part,  to  be  xised  for 
the  piirpose  referred  t<f above. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that  a 
specified  portion  of  its  allotment  under  this 
part  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
under  title  II,  and  upon  (1)  the  simultane- 
ous certification  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State 
agency  designated  as  provided  in  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  make  applications  for  the  portion  so  si>eci- 
fied  and  there  have  been  no  approvable  ap- 
plications for  such  portion,  or  (2)  a  showing 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  need 
for  the  community  mental  health  centers  in 
such  State  Is  substantially  greater  than  for 
the  facilities  for  the  mentaUy  retarded,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  he  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  prompt- 
ly adjust  the  aUotments  of  such  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  B\ich  request  and  shaU  notify 
such  State  agency  and  the  State  agency 
designated  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  title  U,  and  thereafter  the  allotment 
as  so  adjusted  shaU  be  deemed  the  State's 
allotments  for  purposes  of  this  part  and  tiUe 

n. 

"Regulations 

"Szc.  133.  Within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Hospital 
Coimcli  (established  by  section  638  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  hereinafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  'CouncU'),  by 
general  regulations  applicable  uniformly  to 
all  the  States,  prescribe — 

"(1)  the  kinds  of  services  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  services  for  mentally  retarded 
persons  residing  in  a  State;  j 

"(2)  the  general  manner  In  which  thcr 
State  agency  (designated  as  provided  in  the 
•tote  i^an  approved  under  this  part)  shall 
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detennlne  the  {vlarlty  of  projects  beeed  on 
the  reUUTe  need  of  different  «re«e,  giving 
special  oonelderatlon  to  facUltlee  which  will 
provide  oomprehenstre  serrlcee  for  »  par- 
ticular eomamnity  or  rnmmnnlttee: 

"(8)  fcneral  Btandarde  of  conctruetlon  and 
equipment  for  faetlltlee  of  different  elaeeea 
and  In  dlfl«ent  types  of  loeaUm;  and 

"(4)  that  the  State  plan  ehaU  proTtde  for 
adequaU  faeUltlea  for  the  mentallj  retarded 
for  pereons  realdlnc  tn  the  State,  and  shall 
provide  for  adequate  fadUtles  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  to  furnish  needed  services  tea 
peraons  unahle  to  pay  therefor.  Such  regu- 
lations may  require  that  before  approval  of 
an  iH>pUcatlon  for  a  facility  or  addlUon  to  a 
faclUtgr  Is  recommended  by  a  SUte  agency, 
assurance  shall  be  received  by  the  SUte  from 
the  applicant  that  there  will  be  made  avail- 
able In  such  facility  or  addition  a  reasonable 
volume  of  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor,  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  If 
•\ich  a  reqiilrement  Is  not  feasible  from  a 
financial  viewpoint. 

"StmUpUtu 
"ame.  184.  (a)  After  such  regulations  have 
been  Issued,  any  State  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  part  shall  submit  «..State 
plan  for  carrying  out  Its  purix)ses.  Such 
State  plan  mast — 

"(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  adminlBtratlon  of  the 
plan,  or  deelgnate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  sgency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hweoC  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  conformity  with  this 
part: 

"(S)  provide  for  the  deelgnatlon  at  a  SUte 
advisory  council  which  shall  Include  rep- 
reeentatlvee  of  SUte  agendee  concerned  with 
planning,  operation,  or  utlllaatlon  of  facUi- 
tlee  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  of  non- 
government organisations  or  groups  con- 
cerned wtth  education,  employment,  reha- 
blllUtlon.  welfare,  and  health,  and  Including 
representotives  of  consinners  of  the  services 
provided  by  such  facllities; 

"(4)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  facOniee  for  the  mentally  retarded  (A) 
which  Is  based  on  a  Statewide  inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  need;  (B) 
which  conforms  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  183(1);  and  (C)  which 
meeU  the  requirements  for  furnishing  needed 
services  to  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor, 
ln«uded  In  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tldb  183(4); 

"{b)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined tn  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  imder  section  183(3),  for  the  sev- 
eral projects  Included  in  such  programs,  and 
provide  for  the  construction.  Insofar  as 
financial  resources  available  therefor  and  fen- 
malntenanee  and  operation  make  possible. 
In  the  order  of  such  relative  need: 

"(8)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  esUbllshment  and  mainte- 
nance at  peraonnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
aothorfty  wlttj  respect  to  the  selection,  ten- 
ure of  oAee,  or  compensation  of  any  indi- 
vidual employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  neceoary  for  the  proper  and  efllcient 
operation  at  the  plan; 

"(7)  pnyvlde  minlmimi  standards  (to  be 
fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  SUte)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operatkm  of  facilities 
which  receive  Mderal  aid  under  this  part; 

"(S)  pro^de  for  aOtutling  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  oonstnictlon  project  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  before  the  8UU  agency; 

"(•)  provide  that  the  8UU  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports  tai  sweh  form  and  oon- 
Uinlng  sueh  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  rsasoaably  require, 
*nd  win  keep  such  recowte  and  afford 


access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
neceesary  to  assure  the  correctneas  and  veri- 
fication  of  such  reporU;    and 

"(10)  provide  that  the  SUte  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  bat  not  leas  often  than 
annually,  review  iu  SUte  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modlflcatlona  thereof 
which  **  considers  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  Sute 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compllee  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  SUte  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
SUte. 

"Approval  of  project  $ 

"Stc.  138.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  SUte  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  through  the  SUte  agency  an 
application  by  the  SUU  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agen- 
cies Join  In  the  construction  of  the  project, 
the  application  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more 
of  such  agencies.  Such  application  shall  set 
forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project: 

"(2)  plans  and  specificaUons  therefor  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  133(8); 

"(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  slU  Is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
or  the  agenclee  filing  the  application  or  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  Is 
to  operate  the  facility; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequaU 
financial  support  wUl  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  iU  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed: 

"(8)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  construction  of  the  project  will 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevaUing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  deUrmined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  a76a — a76a-6): 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  paragraph  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1980  (18  P.R.  8178;  8  VS.C.  1332-16) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) ;  and 

"(6)  a  certification  by  the  SUte  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  application 
If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project 
are  available  from  the  allotment  to  the  SUU, 
and  if  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that  the  ap- 
plication conUlns  such  reasonable  assur- 
ance as  to  title,  financial  support,  and  pay- 
irent  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and  over- 
time pay;  (B)  that  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  in  accord  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  133;  (C)  that 
the  application  is  In  conformity  with  the 
SUU  plan  approved  under  section  134  and 
conUlns  an  assurance  that  In  the  operation 
of  the  facility  there  will  be  compliance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  SUte 
plan  and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der section  133(4)  for  furnishing  needed 
facilities  for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor, 
and  with  SUU  standards  for  operation  and 
mainUnance;  and  (D)  that  the  application 
has  been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
SUU  agency  and  is  entitled  to  priority  over 
other  proJecU  within  the  SUte  in  accord- 
ance wtth  the  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
snant  to  section  133(2).  No  application 
ahall  be  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  until 
he  has  afforded  the  SUU  agency  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Amendment  at  any  approved  appli- 
cation sfaaU  be  sabjeot  to  approval  In  ths 
same  manner  as  an  original  appilcatioo. 


"Withholdinff  of  paymenta 

"Sec.  138.  Whenever  the  Secretary  afUr 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  SUU  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  sec  Uon  134(a)(1),  finds — 

•*(  1 )  that  the  SUU  agency  is  not  complying 
subeUntlally  with  the  provisions  required  by 
section  134  to  be  included  In  lU  SUU  plan 
or  with  regulations  under  this  part; 

"(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  In  an  application  filed  under  section 
188  is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

"(8)  that  there  is  a  subsUntlal  failure 
to  carry  out  plans  and  8p>eclf\caUona  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  13fl;   or 

"(4)  that  adequaU  SUU  funds  are  not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  SUU  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  SUU 
agency  that — 

"(6)  no  further  paymenU  will  be  made  to 
the  SUU  from  allotmcnu  under  this  part; 
or 

"(8)  no  further  paymenU  will  be  made 
from  allotmenu  under  this  part  for  any 
project  or  proJecU  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  inac- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (I),  (3).  (3), 
or  (4)  of  this  secUon. 

as  the  Secretary  may  deUrmlne  to  be  ap- 
propriaU  under  the  circumsUnces;  and.  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which  the 
application  has  already  been  approved  and 
which  is  not  directly  affected,  further  pay- 
menU from  such  allotmenU  may  be  with- 
held. In  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failxire  to  comply  (or  to  carry  out 
the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications  or 
to  provide  adequaU  SUU  fiinds,  as  the  case 
may  be)  or.  If  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  impossible,  until  the  SUU  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
Utled. 

"HondupUcation  of  ffrant* 

"Sac.  137.  No  grant  may  be  made  afUr 
January  1,  1964,  under  any  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  any  of  the 
four  fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1904.  and  ending  June  SO.  1968,  for  con- 
struction of  any  facility  for  the  mentally 
retarded  described  In  this  part,  unless  the 
Secretory  determines  that  funds  are  not 
available  under  this  part  to  make  a  grant 
for  the  construction  of  such  facility. 
"i'lTLi     n — ooNVnocTtoN     or     connuwiTr 

MXNTAL,    BXALTH    CZIfTEaS 

"Short  title 

"Sbc.  200.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act'. 
"Authorization  of  appropriation 

"Sxc.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  granU  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  community 
menUl  health  centers,  836,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  860.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1066,  and 
865.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1967. 

"AUotmenta  to  State* 

"Sec.  aoa.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
make  allotmenu  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated vmder  section  201  to  the  several  SUtes 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  (8)  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  States;  except  that  no  such 
ainatment  to  any  SUU,  other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam,  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  less  than  8100,000.  Sums 
so  allotted  to  a  SUte  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  SUU  for 
such  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for 
such  year  only),  in  addition  to  the  sums 
allotted  for  such  SteU  for  such  next  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  In  accordance  wtth  regulations  of 
tha  Secretary,  any  SUU  may  file  with  him  a 
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request  that  a  specified  portion  of  iU  allot- 
ment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  another  SUU  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  community  menUI  health 
cenUr  in  such  other,  BUU.  If  it  is  found 
by  the  Secretary  that  construction  of  the 
cenUr  with  respect  to  which  the  request  is 
made  would  meet  needs  of  the  SUU  making 
the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified  por- 
tion of  such  SUU's  allotment,  as  requested 
by  It,  would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  BUQh  portion  of  such 
SUU's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  other  Stau  under  this  title  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  SUU  that  a 
specified  portion  of  IU  allotment  under  this 
title  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  SUU 
under  part  C  of  title  I  and  upon  (1)  the 
BlmulUneous  certification  to  the  SecreUry 
by  the  SUU  agency  designated  as  provided 
in  the  SUU  plan  approved  under  this  title 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  applications  for  the 
portion  so  specified  and  there  have  been  no 
approvable  applications  for  such  portion  or 
(2)  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  need  for  faculties  for  the  menuily 
retarded  in  such  SUU  is  substantially  greaUr 
than  for  community  menUl  health  cenUrs, 
the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  such  limiu- 
tlons  as  he  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
promptly  adjust  the  allotmenU  of  such  SUU 
in  accordance  with  such  request  and  shall 
notify  such  SUU  agency  and  the  SUU 
agency  designated  under  the  SUU  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  C  of  title  I.  and  thereafUr 
the  allotmenu  as  so  adjiisted  shall  be  deemed 
the  SUU's  allotmenu  for  piupoees  of  this 
title  and  part  C  of  title  I. 

"Regulatioru 

"Sac.  203.  Within  six  months  afUr  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  afUr 
consulUtion  with  the  Federal  HospiUl  Coun- 
cil (esUblished  by  section  633  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory MenUl  Health  Covmcll  (esUblished 
by  section  217  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act),  by  general  regulations  applicable  uni- 
formly to  all  the  SUtes.  prescribe — 

"(1)  the  kinds  of  community  menUl 
h^th  services  needed  to  provide  adequate 
mental  health  services  for  persons  residing  in 
a  SUU; 

"(2)  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
SUU  agency  (designated  as  provided  in  the 
SUU  plan  approved  under  this  title)  shall 
determine  the  priority  of  proJecU  based  on 
the  relative  need  of  different  areas,  giving 
special  consideration  to  proJecU  on  the  basis 
of  the  exUnt  to  which  the  centers  to  be  con- 
structed thereby  will,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  facilities  owned  or  operated  by 
the  applicant  or  afllliated  or  associaUd  with 
the  applicant,  provide  comprehensive  menUl 
health  services  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury in  accordance  with  regulations)  for 
mentally  ill  persons  in  a  particular  commu- 
nity or  commiilhitles  or  which  will  be  part  of 
or  closely  assobiated  with  a  general  hosptul; 

"  ( 3 )  general  sUndards  of  construction  and 
equipment  ibr  centers  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  types  of  location;  and 

"(4)  that  the  SUU  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequaU  community  menUl  health  cenUrs 
for  people  residing  in  the  SUU,  and  shall 
provide  for  adequaU  community  menUl 
health  cenUrs  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  Such  regu- 
lations may  require  that  before  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  cenUr  or  addition  to  a 
cenUr  is  recommended  by  a  SUU  agency, 
assurance  shall  be  received  by  the  SUte  from 
the  applicant  that  there  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  such  cenUr  or  addition  a  reasonable 
volume  of  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor,  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  If 
such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible  from  a 
financial  viewpoint. 


"State  plans 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  AfUr  such  regulations  have 
been  issued,  any  SUU  desiring  to  Uke  ad- 
vantage of  this  title  shall  submit  a  SUU  plan 
for  carrying  out  IU  purposes.  Such  SUU 
plan  must — 

"  ( 1 )  designaU  a  single  StaU  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  deslgnaU  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"  ( 2 )  conUin  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
SUU  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hereof  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  conformity  with  this 
title; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  designaUon  of  a  SUU 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentotives of  nongovernment  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  SUU  agencies,  concerned 
with  planning,  operation,  or  utilization  of 
community  menUl  health  cenUrs  or  other 
mentol  health  facilities,  including  represent- 
atives of  consumers  of  the  services  provided 
by  such  cenUrs  and  facilities  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  need  for  such  services,  to 
consult  with  the  SUU  agency  in  carrying 
out  such  plan; 

"(4)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  community  mental  health  cenUrs  (A) 
which  is  based  on  a  steUwlde  Inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  sxirvey  of  need;  (B) 
which  conforms  with  the  regxilations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  203 
(1);  and  (C)  which  meeU  the  requiremenU 
for  furnishing  needed  services  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  therefor.  Included  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  203(4) ; 

"(5)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  203(2),  for  the  sev- 
eral proJecU  included  in  such  progranis,  and 
provide  for  the  construction,  insofar  as  finan- 
cial resources  available  therefor  and  for 
mainUnance  and  operation  make  possible,  in 
the  order  of  such  relative  need; 

"(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  SUU  plan,  including  methods 
relating  to  the  esUblishment  and  mainU- 
nance of  personnel  sUndards  on  a  merit 
basis  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
cise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, Unure  of  office,  or  compensation  of 
any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with 
such  methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  plan; 

"(7)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  SUU)  for  the 
mainUnance  and  operation  of  centers  which 
receive  Federal  aid  under  this  title; 

"(8)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  project  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  before  the  SUU  agency: 

"(9)  provide  that  the  SUU  agency  will 
make  such  reporU  In  such  form  and  con- 
Uin ing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  asstire  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reporU;  and 

"(10)  provide  that  the  SUU  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  ofUn  than 
annually,  review  iU  SUU  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  it  considers  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  SUU 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  .with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve a  SUU  plan  except  afUr  refMonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
SUU. 

"Approval  of  projecta 
"Sbc.  206.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  SUU  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  SUU  agency  an 
application  by  the  SUU  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  non- 


im>at  agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agencies 
Join  in  the  construction  of  the  project,  the 
application  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of 
such  agencies.  Such  application  shall  set 
forth— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  siU  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  \mder  section  203(3); 

"(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
siU  is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application  or  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to  oper- 
aU  the  community  mental  health  cenUr; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequaU 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  IU  main- 
Unance and  operation  when  completed; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractCH's  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
deUrmined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
(15  FJt.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-16)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  Jiuie  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  UJ3.C.  276c);  and 

"(6)   a  certification  by  the  SUU  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  few  the  project. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  application 
If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project 
are  available  from  the  allotment  to  the  SUte, 
and  if  the  Secretary  finds  (A)   that  the  ap- 
plication conUlns  such  reasonable  assxirance 
as  to  title,  financial   support,  and  payment 
of  prevailing  rates  of   wages  and   overtime 
pay;    (B)    that  the  plans  and  specifications 
are  in  accord  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  203;    (C)    that  the  ap- 
plication  is   in  conformity   with   the   SUU 
plan  approved  imder  section  204  and  con- 
tains an  assurance  that  in  the  operation  of 
the   cenUr   there   will   be   compliance    with 
the    applicable    requiremenU   of    the    SUU 
plan  and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  203(4)  for  furnishing  needed  services 
for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor,  and  with 
SUU   standards  for   operation  and  mainU- 
nance;  (D)   that  the  services  to  be  provided 
by  the  center,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other   facilities  owned   or  operated   by   the 
applicant  or  affiliated  or  associated  with  the 
applicant,  will  be  part  of  a  program  provid- 
ing, principally  for  persons  residing  in  a  par- 
ticular  oommtuiity    or    communities    in    or 
near   which  such  cenUr   is  to  be  situated, 
at  least  those  essential  elemenU  of  compre- 
hensive menUl  health  services  for  mentally 
ill  persons  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  regulations;   and 
(E)  that  the  application  has  been  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  SUU  agency  and 
is   entitled   to   priority  over   other   proJecu 
within    the   SUU   in   accordance   with    the 
regulations  prescribed   piu-suant   to   section 
203(2).    No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
by  the  Secretsiry  imtll  he  has  afforded  the 
SUU  agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application. 

"Withholding  of  payments 
"Sec.  206.  Whenever  the   Secretary,  afUr 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  SUU  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204(a)  ( 1 ) ,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  SUU  agency  Is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  204  to  be  included  in  IU 
SUU  plan,  or  with  regulations  under  thu 
title; 
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"(2)  ttutt  any  MMinakc*  requir«d  to  b« 
given  In  an  appUcaUon  ftted  uoder  Mctktn 
306  la  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

"(3)  that  there  la  a  aubetantUl  failure  to 
carry  out  plana  and  speclflcatlona  approved 
by  tbe  Secretary  under  aecUoa  a06;  or 

"(4)    that  adequate  State  funds  are  not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  of  the  State  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  State 
agency  that — 

"(6)  no  further  payments  Till  be  made 
to  the  State  from  allotments  under  this 
title:  or 

"(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  title  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  in- 
action referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  (2), 
(8) .  or  (4)  of  this  secUon, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances;  and 
except  with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  been  approved 
and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payments  from  such  allotments  may  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  l»  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or,  if  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  Impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not 
enUUed. 

"Nonduplication  of  grants 
"Smc.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  after 
January  1,  1964.  under  any  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  for  any  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1964.  and  ending  June  30.  1967,  for 
construction  of  any  facility  described  in  this 
title,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
funds  are  not  available  under  this  title  to 
make  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  such 
facility. 

"TITLa    m. TBAUflNO    OT    TBSCHXaS    Or    MKM- 

TAIXT     nMTAMDKD     Ain>     OTHZa      HAJTOICAPPXD 
CHIUWXN 

"Trmining  of  temcKers  of  hMTidioapped 
children 

"Smc.  301.  (»)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
the  flrat  section  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1968  (Public  Law  86-928) .  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Such  grants'  and  inserting  In 
lien  thereof  'Grants  nnder  this  section"  and 
by  strlltlng  out  fellowships'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  fellowships  or  tralneeshlpe'. 

"(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
the  following  new  sentence:  "He  is  also  au- 
thorised to  make  grants  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  ot  higher  learning  to 
assist  them  In  providing  professional  or  ad- 
vanced training  for  ijersonnel  engaged  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  In  employment  as  teachers 
of  handicapped  children,  as  supervisors  of 
such  teachers,  or  as  speech  correctlonlsts  or 
other  specialists  providing  special  servlcee 
for  education  of  such  children,  or  engaged 
cw  preparing  to  engage  in  research  in  fields 
related  to  edtication  of  such  children.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'mentally  retarded 
children*  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'men- 
tally retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  Impaired  children  who  by  reaaon 
thereof  require  special  education  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  a*  'handicapped 
children'.  Section  2  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  'mentally  retarded  children' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'handicapped 
children'. 

"(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  U  repealed.  Section  7  of  stich  Act 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sac.  7.  Thare  ara  authorlaed  to  ba  a|>- 
proprlated   for  carrying  out   this  Act  |11.- 


500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  80. 
1964;  814.600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxme  SO,  1966:  and  819.600.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.' 

"(5)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thia  sub- 
section shall  apply  in  the  case  of  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1963.  except  that 
deaf  children  shall  not  be  included  as  'hand- 
icapped children'  for  pmposes  of  such 
amendmenu  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964. 

"(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  J\ine  30.  1964.  the  first  section  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  'The  Commis- 
sioner Is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  assist  them  In  esUblish- 
ing  and  maintaining  scholarships,  with  such 
stipends  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, for  training  personnel  preparing 
to  engage  In  employment  as  teachers  of  the 
deaf.' 

"(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  22, 
1961  (Public  Law  87-276.  20  V3.C.  676)  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'.  and  81.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964'. 

"(2)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  such  section  6  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1963'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '1964'. 

"Research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
education  of  handicapped  children 
"Sxc.  302.  (a)  There  Is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  the  sum  of  82.000.000  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  States,  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies, public  and  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit/ private  educational  or  research 
agencies/and  organizations  for  research  or 
demonstt-ation  projects  relating  to  educa- 
tion for  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped! 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  'handi- 
capped children').  Such  grants  shall  ba 
made  in  instanmenta.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  de- 
termine. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  special  or  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  relating  to  particular  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  or  relat- 
ing to  special  services  necessary  thereto  or 
special  problems  Invxrived  therein. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
also  from  Ume  to  time  appoint  panels  of 
experts  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  vari- 
ous types  of  research  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects under  this  section,  and  shall  secure 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  such  a 
panel  before  making  any  such  grant  In  the 
flald  in  which  such  experts  are  competent. 
"(d)  Members  o*  any  ccmnmtee  or  panel 
appointed  imder  this  sw;tlon  who  are  not 
regxilar  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  biislness  of 
such  committee  or  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  875  per  day.  including 
travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  place  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  auth- 
orized by  section  6  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
panses Act  of  1946  (6  D.3.C.  7Sb-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed  in- 
termittently. 

"(e)    Tha  Commlaaloner  of  Education   U 
authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his  funcUona 
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under  thla  section,  azcapt  the  promulgaUon 
of  regulatlona,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  of  Education. 

"tttlc  tw — cxNaaai. 
"Definitions 

"Sac.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  term  'faculty  for  the  mentally 
retarded'  means  a  facility  ^>eclaUy  designed 
for  the  dlagnoaU,  treatment,  education, 
training,  or  custodial  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  Including  faclllUes  for  training 
speclalisu  and  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  but  only  If  such  workshops 
are  part  of  facilities  which  provide  or  will 
provide  comprehensive  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

"(c)  The  term  'conun unity  mental  health 
center'  means  a  facility  providing  servlcaa 
for  tha  prevention  or  diagnosis  of  mental  ill- 
ness, or  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
patlenu.  or  rehabilitation  of  such  persons, 
which  services  are  provided  principally  for 
persons  residing  in  a  particular  community 
or  conomunltles  in  or  near  which  the  facility 
is  situated. 

"(d)  The  terms  'nonprofit  facility  for  tha 
mentally  retarded',  'nonprofit  community 
mental  health  center',  and  'nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institution  of  higher  learning'  mean,  ra- 
specUvely.  a  faculty  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, a  community  mental  health  center, 
and  an  InaUtuUon  of  higher  learning  which 
Is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
Uwfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual;  and  the  term 
'nonprofit  private  agency  or  organisation' 
means  an  agency  or  organization  which  is 
such  a  corporation  or  association  or  which  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of  such 
corporations  or  aasociatlona. 

"(a)  The  t«Tn  'construction'  Includes 
construction  of  new  buildings,  expansion,  re- 
modeUng.  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  initial  equipment  of  any  such 
buildings  (Including  medical  transportation 
facilities) ;  Including  architect's  fees,  but  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  off -site  improvements 
and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land.  ' 

"(f)  Tha  term  'coat  of  construction' 
means  the  amount  foupd  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  project. 

"(g)  The  term  'UUe'.  when  used  with 
reference  to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (In- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centimi  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  aa- 
8\m  tor  a  period  of  not  leaa  than  fifty  years 
xindlsturbed  use  and  posaesslon  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  and  operation  of  tha 
project. 

"(h)  The  term  "Federal  share'  with  ra- 
spect  to  any  project  means — 

"(1)  If  the  State  plan  under  which  appU- 
catlon  for  such  project  is  fUed  contains,  as 
of  the  date  of  approval  of  the  project  appU- 
catlon,  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  secUon  402  the  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  such  standards 
by  the  State  agency  designated  under  such 
plan;  or 

"(2)  if  tha  StaU  plan  doea  not  contain 
such  standards,  the  amount  (not  leaa  than 
33  V^  per  centum  and  not  nusre  than  either 
66^  per  centum  or  the  SUte's  Federal  per- 
centage, whichever  U  tha  lower)  established 
by  such  State  agency  for  aU  projecta  in  tha 
State:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  approval 
of  tha  first  such  project  In  the  State  during 
any  fiscal  year  such  State  agency  shall  give 
to  the  Secretary  wrltUn  notification  of  tha 
Federal  ahare  eatabUshed  under  thla  para- 
graph for  such  projecu  In  such  State  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  during  such  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Federal  share  for  such  projecta 
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in  such  State  approved  during  aueh  «iT«al 
year  ahall  not  be  chaBged  after  such  ap- 
proval. 

"(1)  The  Federal  percentage  for  any  State 
shaU  ba  100  per  centum  leaa  that  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  SUtea. 
except  that  the  Federal  percentage  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  66^  per  centima. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Federal  percentages  shaU  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between  July 
1  and  August  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  incomes  of  the  SUtes  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
avaUable  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shaU  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1  next  succeeding  such  promul- 
gation; except  that  the  Secretary  shaU  pro- 
mulgate such  percentages  as  soon  as  poaaible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  which  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States'  means  (but 
only  for  purpoaea  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (1) )  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(k)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  tlA  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  WelfiLre. 
"State  standard*  for  variable  Federal  share 

"Sac.  402.  The  State  plan  approved  under 
part  C  of  title  I  or  title  II  may  Include  stand- 
ards for  determination  af  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  projects  approved  In  the  State 
under  such  part  or  title,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  standards  shaU  jvorlde  equitably  (and. 
to  the  extant  practicable,  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria)  for  variatlona  between 
projects  or  els  sees  of  projecta  on  the  basla  of 
the  economic  status  of  areas  and  other  rele- 
vant factors.  No  such  standards  shaU  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  share  of  more  than  06% 
per  centum  or  less  than  S3V^  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  project.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  any  such  standards 
and  any  modifications  thereof  wtilch  comply 
with  the  provlaiona  of  thla  aactlon. 

"Payments  for  canstrtiction 
"Sac.  403.  (a)  Upon  oertlficatlon  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  agency,  designated  as 
provided  In  section  134  in  the  case  of  a  fa- 
culty for  the  mentally  retarded,  or  section  204 
In  the  case  of  a  community  mental  health 
center,  based  upon  Inspection  by  It,  that 
work  has  bean  p«rformed  upon  a  project,  or 
purchases  have  been  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans  and  specifications, 
and  that  payment  of  an  installment  is  due 
to  the  applicant,  such  installment  shall  ba 
p«ad  to  the  Slate,  from  the  applicable  allot- 
ment of  such  State,  except  that  (1)  If  tha 
State  la  not  authorized  by  law  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  applicant,  the  payment  ahaU  be 
made  directly  to  the  appUcant.  (2)  if  the 
Secretary,  afto-  inveetlgaUon  or  otherwise, 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  act  (or  faUura 
to  act)  haa  occurred  requiring  action  pursu- 
ant to  section  136  or  secUon  206.  as  the  case 
may  be,  payment  may,  aft«'  he  has  given 
the  State  agency  so  designated  notice  of  op- 
portunity for  hearing  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion, be  withheld,  in  whole  or  In  part,  pend- 
ing corrective  action  or  action  based  on  such 
hearing,  and  (3)  tiie  total  of  paymenU  under 
thu  subsection  with  respect  to  such  project 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project. 

"(b)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
proved application  is  approved  as  provided 
In  section  136  or  206  or  the  estimated  coet 
of  a  project  is  revised  upward,  any  addi- 
tional payment  with  respect  thereto  may  ba 
made  from  the  applicable  allotment  of  the 
State  for  tha  flacal  ya*r  in  which  auch 
amendment  or  reviaion  la  approved. 
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"JyAUHal  review 
"Sac.  404.  If  the  Secretary  rafuaea  to  ap- 
prove any  appUcatlon  for  a  project  submitted 
under  secUon  135  or  206,  the  State  agency 
through  which  such  appUcatlon  was  sub- 
mitted, or  if  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  acUon  under  secUon  134(b)  or  204(b)  or 
secUon  136  or  206,  such  State,  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
clrciilt  in  which  such  State  Is  located,  by 
fiUng  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
peUUon  shall  be  forthwith  trfmsmltted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or 
any  ofllcer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereujxm  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  acUon,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Coda. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
ShaU  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  temporarUy  or  permanently,  but 
unUl  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facta,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  coxirt,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  acUon,  and 
shall  fUe  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fvir- 
ther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  coiirt  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  tha 
Secretary  ahaU  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
upon  certiorari  or  certiflcaUon  as  provided 
In  secUon  1264  of  tlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  conunencement  ot  proceedings  under 
this  secUon  shaU  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  sUy  of  tha 
Secretary's  acUon. 

"il«cot>ery 

"Sac.  406.  If  any  facility  or  center  with  re- 
spect to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under 
section  403  shaU.  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  construcUon — 

"(I)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  paraon. 
agency,  or  organizaUon  (A)  which  Is  not 
qualified  to  file  an  applicaUon  under  secUoa 
135  or  205.  or  (B)  which  is  not  approved  as  a 
transferee  by  tha  SUto  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  secUon  134  (In  tha  case  of  a 
facility  for  tiM  ment&Uy  retarded)  or  secUon 
204  (In  the  case  of  a  conun  unity  mental 
health  center),  or  lU  successor;  or 

"  (2 )  caase  to  be  a  public  or  ottver  nonprofit 
faculty  for  the  mantaUy  retarded  or  commu- 
nity mental  health  canter,  aa  the  caaa  may 
be,  unleaa  the  Secretary  detwmlnes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulaUona,  that  there  is  good 
cause   for  releasing    the   applicant  or   other 
owner  from  the  obllgaUon  to  continue  such 
faciUty  as  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  facllitj 
for  the  mentally  retarded  or  such  center  aa  a 
community  menUl  health  center, 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  enUUed  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  faculty  or  center  which 
has  ceased  to  be  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit 
faclUty  for  the  menUUy  retarded  or  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  from  the  own- 
ers thereof)    an  amount   bearing   the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  partlee  or  by  acUon  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  tha  United  SUtea  for 
the  district  In  which  the  center  ia  altuated)  of 
so  much  of  such  faciUty  at  canter  aa  oonaU- 
tuted  an  approved  project  or  proJecU,  as  the 
ajnount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  coat  of  the  constnaction  of  such  project 
or  projecU    Such  right  of  recovery  shaU  zK>t 
oonsUtuU  a  Uan  upon  auch  faculty  or  center 
prior  to  Judgment. 


"State  control  of  operations 
"Sac.  406.  Kxeept  aa  otherwlaa  qiaelfloaUy 
provided,  nothing  in  thla  Act  shall  be  ooo- 
strued  as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  supervi- 
sion or  control  over  the  administration,  per- 
sonnel, maintenance,  or  operaUon  of  any 
faclUty  for  the  mentaUy  retarded  or  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  with  respect  to 
which  any  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ex- 
pended under  this  Act. 

"Conforming  amendment 
"Sac.  407.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
633(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'eight'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'twelve'.  The  second  sentence 
thereof  is  amended  to  read :  'Six  of  the  twelve 
appointed  members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
ouUtanding  In  fields  pertaining  to  medical 
facility  and  health  acUvltles,  and  three  ot 
these  six  shall  be  authorities  In  matters  re- 
lating to  the  operation  ot  hospitals  or  other 
medical  faclllUea,  one  of  them  shall  be  an 
authority  In  matters  relating  to  the  mentally 
retarded  and  one  of  them  shall  be  an  au- 
thority in  matters  relating  to  mental  health, 
and  the  other  six  members  shall  be  i^>potntad 
to  represent  the  consumers  of  services  pro- 
vided by  such  facilities  and  shaU  be  persons 
familiar  with  the  need  for  such  aenrlcaa  In 
tirban  or  nu-al  areaa.' 

"(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  additional 
members  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
authorized  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  who  first  take  crfHce  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  tha 
end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  tha 
fourth  year  after  the  date  of  appointment." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amend  the  UUe  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
Act  to  provide  assistance  In  combating  men- 
tal retardation  through  granU  for  cooatruo- 
tton  of  research  centers  and  granU  for  fa- 
ciUUes  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  assist- 
ance In  Improving  mental  health  through 
granta  for  construction  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  and  for  other  purpoaea." 

Okkn  Hakktw, 

KamrxTB  A.  Bobzkts, 

Gaoxn  M.  Rhodes, 

Leo  W.  O'Bkixn, 

Paul  G.  Rocxas, 

J.  AXTHTTB  YOXTMCBi, 

Paul  F.  Schkwck, 
Anchke  Nelsxk, 
Donald  G.  Bxotzicaw, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
LxsTSB  Hnj., 
Ralph  Yasboeotjoh, 
HauuaoM  A.  Wnxiaais,  Jr.. 
CLAiBoufa  Pill, 
J.  K.  JAvrra, 
John  G.  Tow^, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statkicxnt 

The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votaa  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenu  ot  the 
House  to  the  bUI  (S.  1676)  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  combating  mental  retardation 
through  grants  for  construction  of  research 
centers  and  granta  for  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  assistance  in  Improving 
mental  health  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  Initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purpoeea,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  aU  of  the  Senate 
bUl  after  the  enacting  claxise  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  subetttute  for 
both  the  Senate  biU  and  the  Hoiise  amend- 
ment.    Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and 
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nacewary    conforming   cbangoc,    the   dlffer- 

•ncM  between  the  House  ameo<Iment  and 

the  conference  eubetltute  are  set  out  below. 

General 

Aa  paaaed  by  the  Houae,  8.  1S76  authorized 
approprlatlona  aggregating  $238  mUllon  for 
a  3-year  program  of  construction  of  certain 
mental  retardation  centers;  a  a-year  progam 
of  assistance  for  construction  of  certain  other 
mental  retardation  facilities  and  community 
mental  health  centers;  and  a  3-year  prog^ram 
of  training  grants  and  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relaUng  to  education  of 
teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  ap- 
propriations aggregating  $329  million,  an  In- 
crease of  $81  million  over  the  aggregate  fig- 
ure for  construction  contained  In  the  House 
amendment,  and  a  reduction  of  $94  million 
below  the  authorizations  for  construction 
contained  In  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
authorizing  $427  million  for  Initial  staffing 
of  community  mental  health  centers  are  de- 
leted by  the  conference  substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  a  4- 
year  program  of  assistance  In  the  construc- 
tion of  mental  retardation  research  centers, 
and  faclllUes  for  the  mentally  retarded;  a 
8-year  program  of  construction  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  training  grants  and  research  and 
demonstration  projects  for  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  following  tables  show 
the  differences  between  the  authorizations 
contained  In  the  House  amendment  and  the 
conference  substitute: 

AuthorUationa  under  S.  1576.  as  passed  by 

the  House 

In  millions  of  dollars] 


Procram 

19M 

1065 

1060 

Total 

Mental  retardation: 

Researcb  centers..,. 

0.0 
S.0 

8.0 

7.8 
1X8 

6.0 

10.0 
18.0 

20.0 

22.8 
37.8 

Fsdllties: 

University  grants 

State  grants 

Subtotal,  Utto  L... 

11.0 

38.0 
80.0 

Sl.O 
68.0 

70.0 

Mental  health  centers:  Con- 
struction  „ 

118.0 

Subtotal,  title  n 

80.0 

68.0 

118.0 

Teschers  of  handicapped: 
Training  grants 

13.0 
3.0 

14.8 
3.0 

19.8 
ZO 

47  0 
.6.0 

Researcb    and    demon- 

rttr4tinn« 

Subtotal,  Utie  HI.... 

15.0 

16.8 

31.8 

83.0 

Orand  totaL 

36.0 

M.8 

117.5 

238.0 

AuthorUMtUms  under  S.  1S76.  as  agreed  to 

by  conferees 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Procram 

1064 

1068 

1066 

1067 

lOM 

Total 

Mental  retardation: 

Resesrch  centers 

Pacnitles: 
University 
grants 

6 
S 

ao 

7.6 
10.0 

6.0 

lao 

12.8 

6 

10 
18 

»" 

36.0 

32.8 
67  8 

State  grants 

Babtotal,tltleI. 

u 

= 

26.8 
36.0 

38.6 
80.0 

31 
66 

30 

126.0 

Mental  health 
centers:  Construe- 
tloo 

180.0 

Subtotal, 
title  n. 

36.0 

80.0 

66 

.... 

180.0 

Teachers  o( 

handicapped: 

TrainlnK  grants 

Reeearch  and 

demonstrations... 

13 
2 

14.8 

10.8 
2.0 

..470 

6.0 

Subtotal. 
Utle  Ili. 

18 

16.8 

31.8 

83.0 

Orand  total.... 

36 

77.0 

100.0 

06 

SO 

S3S.0 

TITLK    I— CONS'IBUCTION    OF    ■XSZABCH    CZMTBtS 
AMO  rACnjTlB  FOa  THS  MMirrALJ.r  kztabdkd 

Part  A — Orants  for  construction  of  centers 
for  research  €tn  mental  retardation  and 
related  aspects  of  human  development 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  centers 
for  research  on  mental  retardation  and  cer- 
tain related  areas,  covering  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1968.  The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided for  a  3-year  program  covering  fiscal 
years  1964  through  196a.  The  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  bill  was  $30  million 
and  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Hoxise 
bin  was  $20  million.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  for  a  4-year  program  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1967  with 
an  authorization  of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  $6 
million  each  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967; 
In  the  aggregate  $26  million. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  grants  for  centers  for  re- 
search on  mental  retardation  and  related 
aspects  of  human  development  from  being 
made  under  other  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  the  period  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  In  this  part.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provisions.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  the  House 
provision  with  a  modification  which  provides 
that  after  January  1.  1964.  funds  may  not  be 
granted  under  other  parts  or  titles  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
such  a  center  (If  authorized  therein)  unless 
the  Surgeon  General  determines  that,  due, 
for  example,  to  Insufllclency  of  funds  or  lack 
of  priority,  funds  are  not  available  under 
this  part  to  make  a  grant  for  construction 
of  such  center. 

At  four  places  In  the  House  amendment, 
reference  was  made  to  the  applicability  of 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to 
compensation  of  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed on  construction  projects  under  the 
bill.  The  conference  substitute  deletes  these 
references,  since  that  act,  by  Its  terms.  Is  al- 
ready applicable  to  such  compensation. 

Port  B — Project  grants  for  construction  of 
university -affiliated  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  unlver- 
slty-afllllated  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded covering  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1068.  The  House  amendment  provided  for  a 
3-year  program  covering  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
appropriations  of  $42.5  million  for  the  period 
of  its  operation  and  the  House  amendment 
authorized  $22.5  million  for  the  period  of 
Its  operation.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  for  a  4-year  program  covering  the 
fiscal  years  1964  through  1967  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
$7.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  $10  mil- 
lion each  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1067;  In 
the  aggregate,  an  authorization  of  $32.5 
million. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  which  grants  could  be 
made  under  this  part  from  being  made 
under  Qrovlslons  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  the  period  of  the  program  provided 
in  this  part.  The  Senate  bill  continued  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute retains  the  House  provision  with  a 
modification  which  provides  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1964,  funds  may  not  be  granted  under 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for  construc- 
tion of  such  a  facility  (If  authorized  therein) 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  that,  due,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Insufficiency  of  funds  or  lack  of 
priority,  funds  are  not  available  under  this 
part  to  make  a  grant  for  the  construction 
of  such  facility. 


Part  C^-Grants  for  construction  of  commu- 
nity facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
following  In  general  the  pattern  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program,  cover- 
ing fiscal  years  1966  through  1968.  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  a  2-year  program 
covering  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  appropriations  of 
$67.5  million  In  the  aggregate  for  the  period 
of  Its  operation  with  $10  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  $12.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  $16  million  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  appropriations 
of  $27.6  million  for  the  period  of  its  oiiera- 
tlon.  The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  133  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  should,  by  general 
regulations  applicable  uniformly  to  all  the 
States,  prescrlt>e  regulations  relating  to  com- 
munity facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
constructed  with  assistance  under  this  part. 
The  Secretary  was  reqvilred  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  such  regulations  by  the  Federal 
Hospital  Council.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Federal  Hospital  Council  before 
issuing  such  regulations.  The  requirement 
that  regulations  apply  uniformly  to  all  the 
States  was  retained  by  the  conferees  with 
the  understanding  that  this  langtiage  Is  a 
clarifying  amendment,  making  explicit  what 
Is  otherwise  Implicit  In  this  provision  as  con- 
tained elsewhere  In  the  law. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  from  being  made  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  the  period  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  In  this  part.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provisions.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  the  House  pro- 
vision with  a  modification  which  provides 
that  after  January  1,  1964,  funds  may  not  be 
granted  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  construction  of  such  a  facility  ( If  author- 
ized therein)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  determines  that,  due, 
for  example,  to  Insufficiency  of  funds  or  lack 
of  priority,  funds  are  not  available  under 
this  part  to  make  a  grant  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  facility. 

TTTLx  n — coNsraucnoN  of  coxMUNrrr 

MKNTAL   HKALTH  CXNTXaS 

Title  n  of  the  Senate  bill  consisted  of  two 
parts,-  part  A,  providing  for  construction 
grants  for  community  mental  health  centers, 
which.  In  most  respects,  was  the  same  as 
title  n  of  the  House  amendment,  and  part 
B,  providing  for  grants  for  Initial  stafllng 
of  community  mental  health  centers  afford- 
ing comprehensive  services,  which  had  no 
counterpart  In  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute,  like  the  House  amend- 
ment, contains  no  provisions  with  respect 
to  staffing. 

Part  A  of  Utle  n  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  4-year  program  covering  the 
fiscal  years  1965  through  1968  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers.  Title  II  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  a  2-year  program  for  the  construc- 
tion   of   such   centers   covering    fiscal    years 

1965  and  1966.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $230  million  for  such  construction  and 
the  House  amendment  authorized  $116  mil- 
lion. The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
a  3 -year  program  covering   the   fiscal   years 

1966  through  1967  and  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $36  million  for  fiscal  year  1966; 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1966;  and  $66 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967;  In  the  aggre- 
gate, an  authorization  of  $150  million. 

Section  203  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  should  by  general 
regulaUons  applicable  uniformly  to  all  the 
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states  prescribe  regulations  relating  to  com- 
munity facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
constructed  with  assistance  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  was  reojilred  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  such  regulations  by  the  Federal 
Hospital  CooncU.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  consxilt  with 
the  Federal  Hospiui  Council  and  with  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
before  Issuing  such  regulations.  The  re- 
quirement that  regulations  apply  uniformly 
to  all  the  States  was  retained  by  the  con- 
ferees with  the  understanding  that  this  lan- 
guage Is  a  clarifying  amendment,  making 
explicit  what  Is  otherwise  Implicit  In  this 
provision  as  contained  elsewhere  In  the  law. 
The  Houae  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  centers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  the  period  of  the  program 
providing  such  grants.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provisions.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  the  House  pro- 
vision with  a  modification  which  provides 
that  after  January  1,  1064,  funds  may  not 
be  granted  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  the  construction  of  a  community 
mental  health  center  (If  authorized  therein) 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  determines  that,  due,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Insufficiency  of  funds  or  lack  of 
priority,  funds  are  not  available  under  this 
part  to  make  a  grant  for  the  construction  of 
such  center. 

Section  a06(a)(4)  of  the  Housa  bill  re- 
quired that  applications  for  approval  of  proj- 
ects for  construction  of  facilities  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  would  con- 
tain reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  would  be  available  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project. 
Including  staffing,  when  the  project  was  com- 
pleted. The  phrase  "Including  staffing"  was 
deleted  by  the  conferees,  since  this  feature 
Is  covered  by  the  preceding  phrase  relating 
to  maintenance  and  operation. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain any  authorization  for  assistance  In  the 
staffing  of  community  menUl  health  centers. 
Th  Senate  bUl  authorized  $427  million  In 
appropriations  for  thU  purpose.  The  dele- 
tion of  thla  authorization  and  of  the  ref- 
erence to  staffing  discussed  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  do  not  affect  authority  contained 
In  other  provisions  of  law. 

TTTt*  m TBAIMING  OF  TKACUXXS  OF  ICKNTALLT 

RKTAKDCO     AND     OTHZk     aANOICAPPBD     CHIL- 

DBZIV 

Section  301 — Training  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children: 

This  secUon  provides  for  the  training  ot 
taachers  of  handicapped  children,  and  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  contained  an  amendment  to 
the  act  of  September  6,  1958,  which  would. 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1064. 
permit  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  assist  them 
In  establlahlng  and  maintaining  scholarships 
for  training  personnel  preparing  to  engage 
In  employment  as  taachere  of  the  deaf.  ThU 
Is  a  continuation  of  the  program  now  being 
carried  on  under  the  act  of  September  22 
1961  (Public  Law  87-27B;  20  U3.C.  676)1 
which  under  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  would  be  extended  to,  but 
terminated  as  of,  June  30,  1064.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion for  such  scholarahlps.  Ttie  conference 
substitute  la.  In  this  respsct,  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bUl. 

Section  302 — Research  and  demonstratloa 
projecU  In  education  ot  handicapped 
children: 

SubeecUon  (a)  of  section  303  oT  the  Sen- 
ate blU  permitted  graatt  for 


dMuonstratlon  ;u^jects  relating  to  education 
of  handlcai>ped  children  to  be  made  directly 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  to  public 
or  nonprofit  educational  agendee  which  are 
not  either  State  educational  agencies  or  In- 
sututlons  of  higher  education.  The  House 
amendment  required  that  all  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  be  made  through  the 
State  educational  agencies  and  eliminated  as 
direct  recipients  of  such  grants  public  or 
nonprofit  educational  agencies  which  were 
not  State  educational  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  conference 
substitute  is,  In  this  respect,  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  erf  the  Senate  blU  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  fix  the  compensation  of  Indi- 
viduals on  panels  or  advisory  committees 
advising  him  vrtth  respect  to  research  and 
demonstration  projects  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion at  up  to  $76  per  day.  The  House 
amendment  fixed  a  limit  ot  $60  per  day  as 
the  amount  which  the  Secretary  could  fix 
for  the  cc»npensatlon  of  such  Individuals. 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same.  In 
this  respect,  as  the  Senate  bill. 

TTTLZ     rv GXNEBAI, 

The  Senate  bill  defined  the  term  "commu- 
nity mental  health  center"  so  as  to  Include 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts If  such  facilities  were  part  of  facilities 
providing  services  for  other  mentally  111  per- 
sons.    The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.     The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  reference.  In  the  definition  of  the 
term  "community  mental  health  center,"  to 
mentally   111   patients   would   Include   men- 
tally 111  persons  who  are  also  narcotic  addicts. 
Therefore,  specific  reference  to  menUlIy  111 
persons  who  are  narcotic  addicts  not  only  is 
unnecessary  but  might  be  misinterpreted  so 
as  to  exclude  other  categories  of  mentally  111 
persona.     It  Is  not  Intended  that  conununlty 
mental  health  centers  deny  their  services  to 
any  category  of  mentally  ill  persons. 
Okkn  Hakkis, 
KxKxrrR  A.  Robests, 
Obobck  M.  Rhodks, 
liSO  W.  O'BaiKM, 
Path.  G.  Rocxbs, 

J.  AXTHTTm  YOUNGOt, 

Paul  F.  Schkkck, 
AivcRsa  Nklskn, 

DOITAU)   G.    BaOTZMAM, 

Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouae. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BSKT).  The  gentleman  from  ArkansM 
I  Mr.  Harkis]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  siich  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  will  recall  when 
we  had  this  Mil  before  us.  it  was  quite 
obvious  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
programs  the  88th  Congress  had  con- 
sidered up  to  that  time  and.  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  important  we  will  have 
before  us  during  this  entire  Congress  in- 
sofar as  the  health  and  welfare  of  cer- 
tain of  our  people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported  by 
our  committee,  as  our  committee  agreed 
to  it,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  passed  the 
House  after  full  debate  by  a  vote  of  335 
to  18.  There  were  differences  between 
the  House  version  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. The  major  difference  was  the 
staf&ng  with  reference  to  the  mental  hos- 
pitals as  pr(H>06ed  in  title  n  of  the  biU. 
That  was  a  difficult  issue.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  insisted  on 
maintaining  the  position  of  the  House. 
We  reached  compromises  in  title  I,  part 
A  of  title  n  and  title  HI.  We  had  very 
little  difficulty  reaching  an  imderstand- 
ing  with  reference  to  these  provisions. 


I  think  we  have  brought  you  a  better 
bill  from  that  standpoint  even  thtyn  when 
it  passed  the  House.  The  major  differ- 
ence, that  is.  stafOng.  was  the  issue.  The 
other  body  for  a  long  time  in  several 
meetings  insisted  on  their  version.  The 
House  Members  stood  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  House.  In  our  last  meet- 
ing an  agreement  was  reached.  The 
other  body  receded  and  yielded  to  the 
House  insofar  as  that  major  part  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee. 
I  think  it  has  done  a  tremendous  job. 
The  subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Roberts]  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schenk],  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides,  have  done  a  tremendous  Job  and 
I  compliment  them  on  the  splendid  work 
they  have  done  on  a  complex  and  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  complimented,  as 
was  the  committee,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  this  House  gave  to  us  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  want  to  commend  the  conferees 
for  the  attention  they  have  given  to  these 
problems  during  the  interesting  and  con- 
troversial sessions  that  we  went  through. 
CXir  staff  has  done  a  great  Job  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  staff  and  commend  them 
for  the  assistance  they  have  given  to  us 
on  these  highly  complicated  questions. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  re- 
port which  we  bring  before  you  today 
was  signed  by  all  members.  It  is  unani- 
mous and  represents  what  we  think  te  a 
sound  and  constructive  cconpromlse  an 
the  part  of  the  two  Houses. 

There  was  a  lot  of  concern  expressed 
by  many  Members  of  the  House,  you  will 
recall,  over  ttiese  features  and  certain 
features  of  the  blU  as  originally  passed 
wiUi  reference  to  the  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  After 
three  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, all  points  In  dtaagreement  were 
finally  resolved  with  the  exception  of 
this  final  issue.  Then  finally  the  other 
body  reluctantly  yielded  and  the  confer- 
ence report  now  before  us  does  not  au- 
ttiorize  assistance  for  stafllng.  In  other 
words,  in  respect  to  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  the  same  as  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Other  points  in  disagreement  involved 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities. The  House  bill  provided  a  program 
which  was  shorter  in  point  of  time  and 
smaller  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
appropriation  authorization  and  the 
Senate  version.  The  conference  agree- 
ment involves  an  increase  of  $81  miiHon 
over  the  House  version  and  represents 
a  reduction  of  $94  million  on  these  par- 
ticular programs  as  was  contained  In 
the  Senate  authorization  bill  for  con- 
struction. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
program,  the  conferees  with  one  excep- 
tion split  the  difference.  In  other 
words,  when  the  Houae  bill  lnv<rived  a 
3 -year  program  of  assistance  and  the 
Senate  version  authorized  a  5-year  pro- 
gram, the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes a  4-year  program. 

In  one  respect  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in 
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this  area.  That  has  to  do  with  a  4-year 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  mentally 
retarded.  As  you  will  recall,  the  House 
had  provided  for  a  2-year  program  in 
this  particular  item,  and  the  conferees 
receded  and  we  accepted  the  Senate 
..  version. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  5-year 
program  of  grants  for  the  construction 
of  centers  for  research  on  mental  re- 
tardation and  certain  related  areas 
covering  fiscal  years  1964  through  1968. 
The  House  amendment  provided  a  3- 
year  program  covering  the  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1966.  The  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  bill  was  $30  mil- 
lion and  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
House  was  $20  million.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  for  a  4 -year 
program  covering  the  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1967  with  an  authorization  of 
$6  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  $8 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  and  $6 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967.  or  an  aggregate  of  $26  million. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  5-year 
program  of  grants  for  the  construction 
of  university  affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  covering  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1968.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  a  3-year  program  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $42.5  million  for  the  period  of 
its  operation.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $22.5  million  for  the  period 
of  Its  operation.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  for  a  4-year  program 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1964  through 
1967  with  an  authorization  of  $5  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $7.5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  and  $10  million  each 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  or  an 
aggregate  in  authorizations  of  $32.5 
million. 

At  four  places  in  the  House  amend- 
ment reference  was  made  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  compensation  of  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  on  con- 
struction projects  under  the  bill.  The 
conference  substitute  deletes  these  ref- 
erences since  the  act  by  its  terms  is  al- 
ready applicable  to  such  compensation. 
I  want  to  make  that  very  clear,  because 
there  is  some  Interest  in  it.  The  act  by 
its  terms  is  already  applicable  to  such 
compensation. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  4-year 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  following  in  general  the 
pattern  of  the  Hill -Burton  hospital  pro- 
gram covering  the  fiscal  years  1965 
through  1968.  The  House  amendment 
provided  for  a  2-year  program  covering 
the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  authorized  appropriations  of 
$67.5  million  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
period  of  Its  operation,  with  $10  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1965.  $12.5  mil- 
lion for  1966.  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  House  had  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $27.5  million  for  the  period  of  Its 
operation.  The  conference  substitute  in 
this  respect  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 


Title  n  of  the  Senate  bill  consisted  of 
two  parts,  part  A  providing  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  community  mental  health 
centers,  which  in  most  respects  was  the 
same  as  title  n  of  the  House  amendment. 
Part  B  provided  for  grants  for  initial 
staffing  of  commimlty  mental  health 
centers  affording  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  substitute, 
like  the  House  amendment,  contains  no 
provision  with  respect  to  staffing. 

Part  A  of  title  H  of  the  Senate  bill 
provided  for  a  4-year  program  covering 
the  fiscal  years  1965  through  1968  for 
tW^  construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  Title  n  of  the  House 
amendment  provided  a  2-year  program 
for  the  construction  of  such  centers  cov- 
ering fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $230  million  for 
such  construction  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  $115  million.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  for  a  3-year 
program  covering  the  fiscal  years  1965 
through  1967  and  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
1965;  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1966; 
and  $65  million  for  fiscal  year  1967;  In 
the  aggregate  $150  million. 

This  section  provides  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  and 
Increased  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  expect  that  the  additional  funds 
authorized  for  this  program  of  training 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  will  be 
used  for  training  the  teachers  them- 
selves, rather  than  graduate  students;  at 
least  until  the  needs  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  have  been  met. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment  to 
the  act  of  September  6,  1958.  which 
would,  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
Jime  30,  1964,  permit  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  scholarships  for  train- 
ing personnel  preparing  to  engage  in  em- 
plojmient  as  teachers  of  the  deaf.  This 
Is  a  continuation  of  the  program  now 
being  carried  on  imder  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961  (PubUc  Law  87-276;  20 
U.S.C.  676) .  which  under  both  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment  would 
be  extended  to,  but  terminated  as  of, 
June  30,  1964.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision  for 
such  scholarships.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Members  may  recaU  that  the  biU  as 
reported  by  our  committee  to  the  House, 
in  this  regard,  was  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  On  the  House  floor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qnrt]  offered 
an  amendment  which  deleted  this  provi- 
sion for  scholarships  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  and  at  the  time  that  I  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  stated  that  this 
might  create  serious  problems  and  that, 
we,  therefore,  would  study  the  impact  of 
the  amendment  on  the  existing  program 
and  see  what  could  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. It  developed,  after  the  bill  had 
passed  the  House,  that  this  amendment 


would  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
existing  program  in  a  number  of  States 
which  do  not  have  programs  for  train- 
ing teachers  at  the  graduate  level.  For 
this  reason,  the  House  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  version.  This  pro- 
vision, by  the  way,  follows  existing  law 
in  this  regard. 

Subection  (a)  of  section  302  of  the 
Senate  bill  permitted  grants  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to 
education  of  handicapped  children  to  be 
made  directly  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  to  public  or  nonprofit  educa- 
tional agencies  which  are  not  either  State 
educational  agencies  or  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  was  the  same  in  this 
regard  as  the  Senate  bill.  On  the  House 
floor,  an  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
which  would  have  required  that  all 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  be 
made  through  the  State  educational 
agencies  and  eliminated  as  direct  re- 
cipients of  such  grants  public  or  non- 
profit educational  agencies  which  were 
not  State  educational  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  opp>osed  to 
this  amendment,  because  they  felt  that 
it  deprived  the  Commls.sloner  of  Ekluca- 
tion  of  necessary  fiexibillty  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  and  the 
House  conferees  receded  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  have  cov- 
ered the  major  points  in  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point.  I  want  all  Members  to  hear  this, 
because  it  is  Important. 

We^ave  had  from  throughout  the 
country  much  insistence  for  giving  in  on 
the  staffing  of  these  centers,  including 
wires  and  other  communications  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  letters.  We  have  re- 
ceived and.  perhaps,  you  have  also  re- 
ceived, wires  from  certain  people  who 
are  interested  and  who  have  told  us  that 
they  have  polled  the  House  membership. 
We  have  ccwnmunicatlons  saying  in  this 
respect  that  they  have  polled  so  many 
Members.  They  have  told  us  that  so 
many  Members  said  they  would  vote  for 
this  provision.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that 
effort.  I  think  it  is  their  privilege  to  try 
to  tell  us.  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  they  want.  Sometimes  I  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  information, 
perhaps,  that  they  give,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  have  been  in  it,  because 
as  an  example,  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
record  that  some  of  the  Memt>ers  that 
they  say  have  told  them  they  would  vote 
for  this  provision,  I  happen  to  know  from 
my  experience,  that  these  Members  vote 
the  other  way  and  have  said  they  would 
never  give  in  to  It. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  take  for 
granted  this  kind  of  Information  that 
comes  to  us.  We  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  to  consider  this  information 
as  we  tried  to  consider  this  tremendously 
important  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  every  Member  to 
know  that  there  are  organizations — the 
mental  health  organizations  of  the 
States  and  other  national  organiza- 
tions— which  are  interested  in  this  field. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "If  you 
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cannot  give  us  this.  w«  do  not  want  any- 
thing at  all." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  they 
meant  it.  I  just  do  not  see  how  they 
could  mean  it,  because  we  knov  from  our 
years  of  experience  here  that  there  have 
been  so  many  things  that  we  could  not 
have  just  like  we  wanted  them,  each  of 
us.  and  therefore  we  have  had  to  do  the 
best  we  could. 

What  Is  happening  here.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  as  every  member  of  our  committee 
knows,  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
new  concept  in  dealing  with  the  mentally 
ill  of  this  country,  instead  of  continuing 
to  put  them  in  a  State  hospital  in  one 
center  primarily  within  the  State  and 
have  many  of  them  forgotten  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  We  propose  to  establish 
local  mental  health  centers  where  those 
unfortunates  to  be  treated  will  be  close 
to  their  families — where  the  families 
can  help  look  after  them.  That  concept 
has  never  been  put  Into  operation  before 
in  this  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  learned  from  the 
hearings  that  if  we  did  not  do  something 
at  this  point  to  bring  abort  this  new  ap- 
proach, we  were  going  to  reach  a  stage 
in  our  States  where  these  facilities  would 
be  so  congested  that  people  would  be 
treated,  not  like  human  beings  in  some 
Instances,  but  like  animals  themselves. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  that  to  happen 
in  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  give  the  Members  of 
the  House  this  explsmation  in  order  to 
show  the  problems  that  we  had. 

I  may  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  voted  for  a  certain  type  of  staffing 
in  the  committee.  Certain  others  did 
too,  but  for  the  operation  here,  we  have 
given  them  the  best  program  that  we 
could  come  together  with.  We  have 
unanimously  reached  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  It  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  conferees.  It  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  report  today  In  order  that  we  might 
send  It  on  to  final  approval. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHXNCKl. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  has 
considered  this  measure  extensively  and 
thoroughly.  The  full  Coounlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  also  con- 
sidered the  matter  completely  and  thor- 
oughly. As  a  result  of  all  of  the  action 
taken  by  our  committee,  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  the 
bill  was  brought  Into  the  House  and  ap- 
proved in  the  form  recommended  by  our 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Joint  conference 
committee  with  my  colleagues.  I  Just 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  own  appreciation  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  other  minority  members  on 
the  conference  committee  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  conmiittee.  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HawumI.  for  his 
forthright  support  and  Insistence  upon 
the  position  taken  by  the  House  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  considered  here 
In  the  House. 


Chairman  Hamis  earlier  stated  for  the 
Rkcoho  that  his  personal  views  differed 
somewhat  from  the  action  taken  by  our 
committee.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  obli- 
gated, as  he  always  does,  to  support  the 
committee  decision  and  in  the  confer- 
ence he  refused  to  yield  from  the  House 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  worked  so  diligently  and  long 
on  this,  and  together  with  his  subcom- 
mittee did  such  a  good  job,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts.] 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distingxilshed  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  for  his  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  and  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
worked  on  this  bill  for  several  days  of 
hearings  and  several  days  of  executive 
sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1576.  the  Mental 
Retardation  Pacillties  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963. 

As  passed  by  the  other  body  the  largest 
sum  of  money  in  this  bill  was  for  staffing 
of  the  community  health  centers.  The 
House  after  consideration  of  this  phase 
of  title  n  eliminated  this  feature  of  the 
bill  although,  as  stated  by  the  chairman, 
a  good  many,  and  I  was  among  that 
number,  wanted  a  limited  tjrpe  of  staff- 
ing. An  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  RobkrtsI. 
which  was,  I  believe,  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  the  subcommittee,  to  provide 
for  staffing  on  a  54 -month  basis,  starting 
with  a  top  percentage  of  50,  then  gradu- 
ally eliminating  it  at  the  end  of  4  years. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  full  conmiittee 
and,  as  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  was 
eliminated  from  the  House  bill. 

As  the  chairman  has  mentioned,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  need 
for  staffing.  I  believe  we  will  have  an 
opportimlty  to  watch  this  program  de- 
velop and  if  It  does  appear  it  caxmot  get 
off  the  groimd  without  additional  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  and  nurses 
trained  in  this  field,  I  hope  to  offer  a  bill 
later  on  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 
However.  I  feel  that  we  should  take  the 
position  this  bill,  which  contains  about 
$329  million  attacking  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  mental  Illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation, is  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
and  a  very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Although  since  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  on  this  problem,  mental  Illness  has 
been  subject  to  State  socialized  medi- 
cine, this  bill  will  utilize  and  encourage 
private  medicine  to  make  Its  best  con- 
tribution. In  many  of  these  cases  pa- 
tients are  shunted  off  to  an  isolated  spot 
in  some  State  institution  where  they  re- 
ceive little  more  than  a  miniTrmm 
amount  of  custodial  care.  This  for  the 
first  time  will  eliminate  or  help  remove 
the  stigma  of  being  afflicted  with  mental 
illness.  It  will  keep  the  problem  at 
home— it  will  keep  It  In  the  locale  where 
the  patient  has  the  ultimate  chance  for 


recovery  and  rehabilitation.  We  have 
about  17  mIllI(Mi  people  in  this  country 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  illness.  We 
believe  this  Is  a  bold,  new  approach  to 
this  problem,  and  we  believe  It  can  show 
wonderful  results. 

In  the  conference,  as  has  been  true 
In  the  House,  there  was  very  little  ob- 
jection to  title  I,  which  is  composed  of 
three  parts.  Part  A  provides  for  the 
regional  mental  retardation  centers  for- 
research.  Part  B  provides  for  the  uni- 
versity affiliated  facilities  primarily 
concerned  with  clinical  training  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  other  people  in  this 
field.  Part  C  establishes  a  commimlty 
facility  approach  to  the  problem  of  men- 
tal retardation. 

Part  B  of  title  I,  the  imlversity-affili- 
ated  facilities  part,  provides  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  both  care  and 
research. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  Includes  a  provision 
authorizing  scholarships  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  Section  302  of  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  demonstration  projects  as  to* 
new  ways  of  teaching  and  improved  tech- 
niques in  handling  handicapped  children. 

I  believe  that  for  these  5.5  million 
children  who  have  been  neglected 
throughout  our  history  this  Is  a  new  day. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  many  of  these 
children,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
some  of  these  schools  and  medical  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  can  be 
restored  to  the  point  that  they  can  make 
a  living  for  themselves.  Many  of  them  by 
the  use  of  proper  teachers  and  techniques 
will  undoubtedly  Improve  and  again  in 
many  cases  be  made  self-sustaining. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more 
important  health  measure  that  has  come 
before  this  body  In  my  13  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  In  my  7  or  8  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety.  I  commend  this  re- 
port to  the  House  and  I  sincerely  hope  It 
will  be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port  on   S.    1576,   Mental   Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Constructicm  Act  of  1963.    The 
position  of  the  House  was  in  the  main 
sustained  In  conference  and  the  report 
will  bring  about  an  effective  program  to 
meet  the  rising  problem  of  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  In  our  country. 
As  has  been  explained  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  the  House 
bill  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  $238 
million,  whereas  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  $850  million,  ^(^ch  Included  $427 
million  for  staffing  of  coounimlty  mental 
health  centers.    As  Members  recall,  the 
House  did  not  approve  of  staffing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers.    TWs,  therefore, 
reduced  the  Senate  bill  $427  million  and 
on  those  items  that  were  compromised 
by  the  two  bodies,  the  Senate  reduced  its 
figures  an  additional  $94  million  and  the 
House  Increased  Its  figure  $91  million. 
This  then  was  a  total  reductioo  of  $521 
million. 
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Members  will  note  the  importance  the 
CQUUBiUee  Attached  to  initiating  an  ef- 
fective reeearcli  and  treatment  program 
for  mental  retardation.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  without  oontradiction  that  it  waa 
a  strong  feeling  of  the  members  of  the 
Health  and  Safetjr  Subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  For^n  Commerce, 
that  increased  empha^  should  be  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  approved  program. 

It  is  the  intention  and  hopes  of  the 
committee  also  that  action  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  to  bring  this  program 
into  reality  and  make  it  effective.  I  am 
sure  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  will  expect  reports  as  to  prog- 
ress being  made  and  will  be  anxious  to 
follow  what  we  are  assured  will  be  suc- 
cess in  this  field. 

As  to  the  community  mental  health 
centers,  here,  too,  the  committee  expects 
prompt  action  as  soon  as  State  programs 
can  be  formulated,  and  effective  pro- 
grams will  be  initiated  to  help  cure  tbf» 
mentally  ill  tn  this  dramatic  new  ai^- 
proach.  If  the  testimony  which  we 
heard  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  bears  out  the  limited  experi- 
ence connected  with  treatment  at  com- 
mui^ty  health  centers,  then  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  years  aheaid.  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cures  to  be  ef- 
fected, the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
otherwise  completely  lost  to  society,  and 
reduced  cost  of  meeting  the  problem  of 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  iU. 

Although,  the  House  agreed  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  nondupllcatlon  amend- 
ment because  we  did  not  desire  to  pre- 
vent present  ^orts  in  this  field  being 
prohibited,  we  nevertheless  expect  a 
good-faith  administration  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  actually  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  these  programs  from 
other  parts  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  It 
is  my  hope  and  feeling  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  will  next 
year  in  the  consideration  of  the  Hlll- 
BurtOQ  Act,  go  into  this  problem 
thoroughly  so  there  will  be  a  clearer 
statement  of  nondupUoation  in  this  en- 
tire field. 

Title  3  of  the  bOl  of  course  will  provide 
aid  which  is  so  badly  needed  in  helping 
to  train  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children.  This 
part  of  the  pHrogram  should  be  instituted 
immediately  uixui  the  approval  of  this 
legislation  and  the  fxmding  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  in  passing  this 
legislation  will  be  initiating  a  major  step 
to  help  diagnose,  treat,  and  eliminate  the 
age-old  problems  of  retardation  and 
mental  illness.  Members  can  take  pride 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  RhodisI. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  also  as  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  which  studied  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  disappointed  that  the  staff- 
ing turovislon  contained  in  the  original 
Harris  bill  was  eliminated. 

This  provision  was  in  the  bill  which 
passed  in  the  other  body  with  only  one 


opposing  vote.  It  was  In  the  bill  which 
passed  unanimously  in  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  PubUo  Health  and  Safety. 
It  was  eliminated  by  a  lfr-to-12  vote  In 
the  full  committee. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
staffing  is  of  much  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program.  The  view  of  those 
most  competent  within  organized  medi- 
cine to  make  a  Judgment  on  this  issue 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  staf&ug  funds. 
Dr.  Lindsay  E.  Beaton,  a  physician  repre- 
senting the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, testified  in  support  of  the  staffing 
provision  before  the  Health  and  Safety 
Subcommittee.  Dr.  Beaton  is  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  health. 

On  last  September  26,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  15th  Annual  Mental  Hospital  In- 
stitute Meeting  in  Clnclnatti  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  unanimous  vote  asking 
the  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee to  restore  the  initial  staffing  provision. 

More  than  500  State  commissioners  of 
mental  health,  mental  hospital  super- 
intendents, physicians,  psychologists,  so- 
cial workers,  chaplalr^s.  nurses,  and  many 
other  mental  hospital  personnel  attended 
this  important  meeting. 

I  feel  certain  that  they  represent  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  people  who  work  in 
the  public  and  private  mental  hospitals 
of  America. 

I  quote  their  re«oluti<Mi : 

Be  tt  resolved.  That  thla  Institute  go  on 
record  m  orflng  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ference cotnmlttee  to  restore  support  few  the 
initial  itafflng  of  the  coounanlty  mental 
health  centers  contempUted  by  S.  1676.  It 
la  our  coavlcUoa  that  such  temporary 
operational  support  ta  absolutely  essential 
to  getting  the  community  centers  launched 
and  firmly  established  In  the  community; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  who  have  labored  so 
long  tn  mental  hospitals  under  the  hand- 
icaps of  personnel  shortages  know  that 
buildings  alooe  are  not  enough.  It  viU  be 
the  services  provided  that  count.  Once  the 
centers  are  operationally  underway  they  can 
be  paid  for  In  local  communities  like  other 
medical  facilities.  But  they  need  this  initial 
help  to  estabUsh  their  roots  In  the  eom- 
munltles  of  our  Nation;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  great  opportunity  Is  at 
hand  to  bring  the  mentally  ill  back  into  the 
malnstreanx  of  medicine.  We  urge  you  not 
to  allow  this  bni  to  pass  without  some  initial 
support  for  operational  serrlceB  in  the 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  difficulty  in  recruiting  qualified 
specialists  and  technicians  to  fill  vacan- 
cies In  State  hospitals  and  institutions 
can  understand  why  staffing  is  so  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  program  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  I  support  this  confer- 
ence report  and  I  agree  with  our  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Oezm  Hasris,  that  the  bill  Is 
better  than  it  was  when  it  passed  the 
House. 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
RoBXBTsl,  and  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
Commerce  Committee,  our  distinguished 
colleague^  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  HaaBxs).  for  the  time,  effort,  and 


leadership  they  have  provided  in  the 
thoughtful  consideration  that  has  been 
given  to  Uiis  legislation  and  in  bringing 
it  to  the  House  floor  for  a  decision.  All 
members  of  the  House  subcommittee  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  and 
time  they  have  given  to  consideration  of 
this  important  and  needed  legislation. 

None  of  the  committee  denied  the 
impKJrtance  of  the  staffing  provision.  I 
could  rw>t  agree,  however,  with  those  who 
felt  that  funds  for  initial  staffing  was  en- 
tirely State  or  local  responsibility.  Nor 
could  I  agree  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  could  not 
be  Justified  because  of  the  budgetary 
problem. 

FuiKis  for  this  program  are  a  good  in- 
vestment in  our  human  resources  and  in 
a  healthier  people  and  stronger  America. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  seemed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  2d9.  nays  13.  not  voting  121, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  176] 
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Abel* 

Ossey 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Abernsthy 

Csderberg 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Addabbo 

Chamberlain 

Oarmata 

Albert 

Chenoweth 

Gary 

Anderson 

Clancy 

Oathlngs 

Andrews 

Clark 

Arends 

Clausen. 

Olbbons 

Ashley 

DonH. 

OUbert 

AmhiiK>re 

Clawson.  Del 

nil) 

AsplnaU 

Cleveland 

Oonaalez 

Avery 

Colmer 

Ooodllng 

Baicer 

Conte 

Orabowskl 

Baldwin 

Cramer 

Grant 

Baring 

Curtm 

Gray 

Barry 

Curtis 

Green.  Oreg. 

Bates 

Dague 

Green,  Pa. 

BatUn 

Z^anlels 

Grlffln 

Becker 

Davks.O*. 

Gross 

Beckworth 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Grover 

Ben 

Dawson 

Gnbeer 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dstoaty 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Dent 

Haley 

Betts 

Derounlan 

Hanna 

Bocgs 

Devlne 

Hansen 

Boland 

DlnseU 

Hardmg 

BoltOD, 

Dole 

Hardy 

Prances  P. 

Donobu^ 

Hams 

Bolton. 

Dom 

Harrison 

OUver  P. 

Downing 

Haraba 

Duneaa 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Bow 

Edmondson 

Harvey.  Ulch. 

Brademas 

Edwards 

Hawkins 

Bray 

ElUott 

Hays 

Brooks 

laisworth 

Baaley 

BroomOeld 

Sverett 

Hubert 

Brotsman 

Evlns 

Hechler 

Brown.  Calif. 

Parbsteln 

EemphlU 

Brown.  Oblo 

PasceU 

Henderson 

BroyhUl.  KU3. 

Plnnegan 

Herlong 

Buddey 

Pino 

Rolifleld 

Boike 

Plood 

Boran 

Burkhaltsr 

Plynt 

Horton 

Burton 

Pogarty 

Bosmsr 

Byrne.  Pm. 

Porrarter 

Ruddleston 

ByriMs.  wis. 

Pbwxtala 

Hull 

Prsoar 

Hutchlaaoa 

Oarsy 

Pnadal 

Ichord 

196S 
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jarman 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonas.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Ubonatl 

Undsay 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McPall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Mathlas 

Mauunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Msader 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUllken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

MlnahaU 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Momaon 

Morse 

Moaher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NT. 


Abbltt 
Ash  brook 
Beermann 

Burleson 
Dowdy 


Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Norblad 

OHara.  m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OlConakt 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'NelU 

Oetertag 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Puclnski 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

B>oney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebuah 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Rumefeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Bchwengel 

ScoU 

Secrest 

Selden     1 1 

NATSi-18 

Plsher 
Foreman 
Jobanaen 
Martin.  Nebr. 
PUUon 


Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Sickles 

Bikes 

SUer 

Slak 

Skubita 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

miman 

Utt 

Van  Deer  1  In 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

WaUhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Wharton 

White 

Wlckersham 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Toung 

Younger 

Zablocki 


Pool 

Smith.  Va. 
WilUams 
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Auchlncloss 
Ayres 

Barrett 
Baas 

Belcher 

Berry 

BUtnlk 

BoUlnc 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Bruce 

CahlU 

Cameron 

Celler 

Chelf 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Denton 

Derwlnaki 

Dlgga 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

Pallon 

Pslghan 

Plndley 

Pord 

Prellnghuyaen 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Olenn 

OoodeU 

Onfflths 

Ourney 


Hagan,  Ga. 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUlnim 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kyi 

Landnun 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McDade 

McDoweU 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Main  lard 

Martl^.  Mass. 

Michel 

Miller.  NT. 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Nelaen 

NU 

O'Brien, 

O'Brien, 

Oamers 

Passman 


ni. 

N.T. 


Patman 
Pepper 
Pllcher 
Poage 
PoweU 
Price 
Relfel 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Boblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rostenkowakl 
Ryan.  NY. 
St.  George 
St.  Onge 
SheUey 
Shrlver 
Slbal 

Smith,  Iowa 
Springer 
Staebler 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  La. 
Thorn  berry 
ToUelaon 
Tuck 
Vinson 
Watson 
Wastland 
Whalley 
Whltener 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  E. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelsen  tor,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  BromweU. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Prellnghuyaen. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  OecM-gla  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Kilbum. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  S^ed  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  ISi.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  CahiU. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Pord. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

M-.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Peigban  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Berry  of  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  OrUSths  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Idr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Giu-ney. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  WUlis  with  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  PUcher  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VISIT  OP  TWO  AFEUCAN 
PRESiraWTS 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  House  Small  Buslnefls  Com- 
mittee may  be  allowed  to  sit  during  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oali-- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  the  full  text 
of  the  address  at  the  luncheon  given  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  heads  of 
state  were  honored  Jointly  in  Washing- 
ton by  an  American  Secretary  of  State 
when  President  Ahmadou  Ahidjo  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Cameroon  and  Presi- 
dent Moktar  Ould  Daddah  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Mauritania  were  the  lunch- 
eon guests  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 
It  was  a  memorable  and  historic  event. 
It  served  to  weave  even  more  closely  the 
ties  of  friendship  of  our  country  with  the 
new  governments  of  Africa. 

I  have  spoken  often  of  the  importance 
of  Africa  in  the  world  of  the  tomorrow. 
There  is  a  keenly  awakened  interest  in 
Africa  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  still  a  scant  imder- 
standing  of  the  tremendous  potentiali- 
ties of  the  African  Continent.  The  visit 
to  Washington  of  President  Ahmadou 
Ahidjo  and  President  Moktar  Ould 
Daddah  has  served  the  very  useful  pur- 
pose of  deepening  that  understanding. 

Mauritania  for  the  most  part  is  a 
desert,  almost  400.000  square  miles  of 
desert.  It  has  a  population  of  less  than 
1  million  persons.  That  is  one  side  of 
the  picture. 

Here  is  the  other  side,  accentuated  by 
the  visit  of  President  Moktar  Ould 
Daddah.  The  mountains  of  Mauritania 
are  literally  filled  with  iron  ore,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  world's  greatest  sources 
of  supply.  But  there  was  no  adequate 
transportation  between  the  iron  ore 
country  and  the  port  for  shipment. 
That  problem  has  now  been  solved  by 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
mines  at  Port  Guard  to  Port  Etienne. 
This  railroad  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $190  million,  $66  million  of  which  was 
financed  by  a  loan  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  the  remainder  being  private 
capital  in  which  an  agency  of  the 
French  Oovemment  owns  a  37-percent 
interest  with  private  investors  in  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Italy  holding  the  other  63  percent. 

With  the  completion  of  this  railroad, 
export  of  ore  already  has  started  and 
will  work  up  to  a  rate  of  4  million  tons 
per  annum  after  5  years  and  6  million 
tons  after  10  jrears.  The  Government 
of  Mauritania  receives  50  percent  of  the 
firm's  profits  and  in  addition  a  9 -percent 
ad  valorem  export  royalty. 

The  economic  future  of  Mauritania  la 
thus  assured.  Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  is  another  country  in  the  world 
with  a  population  of  leas  than  1  million 
persons  with  such  a  bright  and  H^KKHpg 
economic  future. 
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Thia  should  go  &  lonsr  way  to  dispell 
the  doubta  of  some  Americans  of  the 
soundness  of  African  loans  and  African 
Investments. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  pub- 
lished material  in  English  on  Mauritania. 
There  are  no  known  American  Invest- 
ments there  and.  few  if  any,  American 
residentb.  but  Mauritania  does  have  a 
future  and  that  future  is  that  of  a  pros- 
perous and  not  a  poor  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  President  Moktar 
Ould  Daddah  is  a  strong  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  Federation  of  the  Cameroon  also 
has  a  brilliant  future.  While  its  econ- 
omy at  present  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  agriculture  in  which  90  percent  of 
the  population  Is  engaged,  it  is  making 
slow  but  sure  progress  in  industrial  de- 
velopment that  fits  into  its  agriculture 
framework.  In  recent  y^Bis  several  new 
industries,  chiefly  for  the  processing  of 
agricultural  and  forestry  products,  have 
been  established.  These  include  an 
aluminum  plant  at  Edea  which  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  low  cost  hydroelectric 
power  from  Edea  Falls.  The  factory  now 
is  turning  out  45.000  metric  tons  of  alum- 
inum annually.  Under  the  Cameroon's 
6-year  development  plan  several  further 
lAdustrial  plants  will  be  Installed  Includ- 
iiig  a  cement  plant  at  Douala, 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon  Is 
the  13th  largest  independent  country  in 
sub-Sahara  Africa.  With  an  estimated 
population  of  4.3  million,  it  is  the  10th 
most  populous  independent  nation  In 
that  area.  Some  400  Americans  now 
live  there. 

President  Ahidjo  is  a  young  man  of 
warm  personality  and  of  dedication  to 
public  service.  He  Joined  with  President 
Daddah  In  expressing  his  friendship  for 
the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  admiration  for  Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

The  visit  of  these  two  distinguished 
African  leaders,  as  the  Presidents  of 
nations  recently  come  into  independence, 
has  strengthened  greatly  our  under- 
standing of  and  our  friendship  with  the 
nations  of  the  African  Continent. 

Mr.  E^aker,  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
am  extending  my  r^narks  to  include  the 
full  text  of  the  addresses  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  of  President  Moktar  Ould 
Daddah.  and  of  President  Ahmadou 
Ahidjo  at  this  historic  luncheon: 
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that  our   pollcle*   toward   Africa   would   be 
strong.  JuBt,  and  mcxleratc. 

I  know  that  In  hia  converaatlona  with  Pr«a- 
Ident  Ahidjo  and  President  Moktar.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  spelled  out  for  them  the 
ambitions  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  their  two  ooimtrles.  Our  only  ambition 
U  that  their  countries  and  their  people 
should  be  Independent,  secure,  and  prosper- 
ous: If  this  ambition  becomes  fulfllted  we 
shall  have  no  other. 

I  would  like  to  recall  that  we  have  some- 
thing more  in  coainu>n  with  Cameroon  and 
Mauritania  and  that  U  the  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  a  world  where  each  country 
will  have  the  occasion  to  turn  to  Its  un- 
finished business. 

When  I  first  represented  my  country  at  the 
United  Nations,  three  or  four  countries  spoke 
for  Africa.  Today  the  voices  of  Africa  repre- 
sent one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
organization.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  quality  of  th*t  voice,  a  strong 
advocate  for  order. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  lllce  to  remark  that 
thia  Is  probably  the  first  occasion  where,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  have  entertained  two 
chiefs  of  state  Jointly.  We  have  therefore 
entered  Into  a  treaty  of  protocol  whereby  the 
two  PresldenU  have  agreed  to  Join  me  In  a 
toast  and  I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me  for 
the  President  of  Cameroon,  the  President  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


of  your  commitments  derived  from  your  own 
Importance  in  the  world  of  today. 

In  spite  of  this  I  have  found  your  Presi- 
dent to  be  a  man  open  and  dynamic  anCl  I 
am  convlnoed  that.  In  speaking  only  of  the 
present  because  the  future  belongs  to  Ood 
the  United  States  la  fortunate  today  to  have 
a  President  who  Is  young  and  dynamic  and 
so  weU  surrounded  by  young  and  dynamic 
associates,  moat  of  whomx.  I  am  pleased  to 
say.  are  lawyers. 

I  Invite  you  to  drink  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  people  and  not  only  to  friendship 
between  the  African  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  to  friendship  between  aU  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


Bmauaua  Bitsk's  RgifsaKa  at  ths  End  op 

THx  Ldnchzon  Hi  Otwxmmd  in  Homok  o» 
P««smDrr     Ahidjo,     or     Cajciboon,     and 
ftrptTTwrr   Moktak.   or  MATnurairiA 
President  Ahidjo,  President  Moktar.  gentle- 
men, on  behalf  of  the  President  and  In  my 
own  nams  I  would  like  to  ezprees  our  plea»> 
ure  at  having  you  with  us  In  Washington 
and  today  In  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Room. 

Tbotnas  Jefferson  was  one  of  our  great 
revolutionaries  and  the  founder  of  the  Inde- 
pendence oX  the  United  States;  thus  we  feel 
that  we  are  receiving  two  of  the  eminent 
Presidents  of  the  newly  Independent  coim- 
trtes  of  AfHca  la  very  sympathetic 
Burroundlnga. 

I  wtGuld  Ilk*  to  Mqireea  our  partlctilar 
ttmnkM  to  Copgrwswn  Oiaaaa  who  is  one  of 
our  great  leglslatan  and  the  (duOnnan  of 
the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee  at  ths 
House.    Day   after   day  he   has   labored    ao 


Respowsk  of  Pa£sn>KNT  Ahmaooxt  Aanuo 
Mr.  Secretary,  It  la  a  great  pleasxire  for  ua 
to  be  In  your  country  with  you.  We  know 
the  great  Interest  that  the  President,  his 
Government,  and  the  American  people  take 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  even  those 
as  far  removed  as  Africa.  We  are  greatly 
touched  by  this  interest,  particularly  as  we 
know  that  American  aid  to  xmderdeveloped 
countries  la  not  only  a  material  contribu- 
tion but  a  very  essential  contribution  to 
the  llberaUon  of  the  young  American  coim- 
trles. 

We  are  also  very  happy  that  the  United 
Nations  have  their  headquarters  In  the 
United  States  since  It  affords  aome  of  us  the 
ocoBslon  to  come  to  New  York  once  In  a 
while  and  also  to  Washington  to  present  our 
respects  to  your  President  and  to  ezpro* 
in  person  our  gratitude  for  all  the  avlstance 
we  have  received. 

We  know  that  you  are  convinced  that  this 
assistance  Is  a  great  Investment,  since  aiding 
xindenJereloped  countries  hke  ours  to  ac- 
quire a  better  standard  of  living  and  a  better 
educaUon  constitutes  a  contribution  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  In  conclusion  may  we 
thank  you  for  the  very  friendly  welcome 
you  have  extended  to  us  today.  Gentlemen, 
we  raise  our  glass  to  the  health  of  President 
Kennedy. 

RxspoNsa  or  Prxsidxmt  Moktaji  Ould 
Daddah 

Mr.  Becretary,  Chairman  OTJara.  gentle- 
men, my  good  friend  President  Ahidjo  has 
onos  again  gresUy  facilitated  my  taak  by 
saying  everything  that  I  could  have  said. 
May  I  simply  add.  that  I  concur  with  every- 
thing he  has  said  and  make  his  words  fully 
miaa.  ' 

I  wovkt  like  to  ackl  a  few  worda  on  the  oc- 
casion of  what  was  my  first  personal  contact 
with  President  Kennedy  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  very  strong  Impression 
that  the  President  has  made  on  me. 

Nowadays  It  la  a  dUOcuit  taak  to  be  head 
of  a  state.  To  be  the  President  even  of  a 
small  republic  like  Mauritania  U  a  crushing 
burden.  It  Is  all  the  more  so  to  be  President 
of  ttte  Ulttted  States  at  this  Jxmctnre  when 
your  country  carries  such  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility.  Tlils  is  not  the  result  of 
your  own  actions  but  U  caused  by  the  nature 


BIRMINGHAM  PROUD  OF  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  tables  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
city  of  Birmingham  and  Jefferson 
County,  Ala.,  is  a  phenomenon  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  In  every  industrial  and 
commercial  area  growth  and  expansion 
continue  at  a  substantial  pace. 

To  give  some  indicaUon  of  the  progress 
of  our  great  area,  I  enclose  hereunder 
pertinent  statistics  which  will  show  that 
all  segments  of  our  economy  are  moving 
ahead : 

Sales  of  natural  gas  in  thousand  cubic  feet, 
Alabama  and  Jefferson  County  ' — Percent 
change,  first  8  months  of  1963  to  first  i 
months  of  1962 


r 

Type  of  customer 

Sute 
total! 

JefTwMn 
County 

Bmall  comnMrdal  and  indiMtrl&l 
Large  commercial  sad  Industrial 

+8 
+8 

-♦-10 

>  Service  area,  Alabama  Oas  Corp. 
Source:  Alabama  Gas  Corp. 

Total  telephones  gained.  Southern  Bell  Teie- 
yftMK  <&  Telegraph  Co. 


Septem- 
ber 1963 

Septem- 
ber 1903 

Peroent 
chance 

Birmingham  meuopolitan 

area 

1st  0  months 

1.006 

7,  MA 

S,61S 

»,I75 

896 
6,732 

s,3oe 

28, 2«) 

-mi 

-f-ll.S 

+».8 

-f-I7.» 

SuteofAlalwm...  . 

1st  9  months 

Source:  Sontheni  Bell  Telephooe  A  Teleeraph  Ca 
Nonagricultuna  voage  and  salarg  employment 

anUCINOHAlf ,  AlJk. 


6E8  ■    neaafrlcnltural 
ktloni 


plaoementi. 
8RS  '    Job   appit« 


Initial 

8R8  1  lob  apiiUaatkms,  Mk' 
day  active  file 


lembtr 
IMS 

Sep- 
tember 
1962 

1.706 

«  1,662 

1.87S 

im 

8.071 

•,372 

P«i^ 


-IX  • 


'  State  employment  servic*. 

•Excludes  300  seasonal  pUoeaienU  ss  vendott  tm 
park  board  to  work  1  day  at  Legion  Field  (or  Aubum- 
Tenneesee  football  game. 
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nrwwMMOn 

COVITTT 

i«6a 

IMS 

Per- 

oent 
etaant* 

rnemployment  dafans.  Ini- 
tial  

17, 3M 

«,7»e 

—as 

CenOniMd  weekly  oMaw 
ffled  lor  State  unemploy- 
■eat  eoaspensatton , 

-U.7 

Msnufacturlng    employ' 
roent,  Jefferson  Coanty. . 

UnemplDTment,    Jefleraon 
County_ 


^?S»' 


w. 


61,400 
11,  ISO 


1963 


>*. 


86,160 
16,800 


Peroeat 
cbange 


-1-S.S 

-n.6 


>  Excludes  SM  workers  tempcrarlly  laid  ofl  bj  1 
Industry. 

Note.— Unemployment  la  JeflerSMi  Coanty  as  of 
Auk.  15,  1961,  was  4.6  percent.  Unemployment  In 
JeOeraon  County  as  of  Aug.  15,  1962,  was  6.8  percent. 
This  Is  the  Sth  oonseeutlTe  month  that  cmemploymsnt 
in  Jeflersoo  Coanty  bas  been  below  8  peroent. 

Bouroe:  Alabama  State  CnploTment  Servioe,  afflU- 
sted  with  U.a.  Kmploymmi  Service. 

Conatruetion  activity,  actxtal  start* 


MS 

IstS 

Per- 

months, 

oent 

lfi«l 

1963 

chaoae 

JCrVUSON  COUMTT 

Nonreddentlal  pref- 

ects (excludtaig 

public  works) 

224 

213 

-t-&3 

Dollar  Tolume. 

833,610,000 

818,696,000 

-1-30. 9 

Beddentlal  dwclOag 

units 

S,l«5 

%tM 

-1-30.9 

Dollar  volume 

837,116,000 

885,041,000 

-f-5-8 

BATS  or  ALABAMA 

, 

Nonresidential  prof- 

ects  (exckidlng 

public  works) 

1 

Ml 

876 

+7.4 

Dollar  volume 

81 10,  m,  000 

8133,680,000 

-10.1 

Residential  dwelling 

units 

17,637 

I2.12S 

-H&8 

Dollar  volume 

W34,M9, 000  8148, 008. 000 

-1-81.7 

Sooroe:  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  oonstrucUon  reports. 
Postal  receipts.  Birmirigham,  Ala, 


September......... 

1st  9  months .... 


IMS 


7?Sl«0 


1963 


8601,900 
6,747,067 


Percent 
cbange 


-1-24.2 
-♦-16.8 


Sales  tax  receipts 

JEFFmSOM    OOUMTT 


1861 

1903 

Percent 

change 

September  > 

81.  Ml,  676 
17,81A229 

81.fl2^447 
17,498^661 

-H).09 

Ut  9  months  • 

BTAR  or  4i,A»aMa 


September « 

Ut  9  months  I 


87,094.389 
68, 1917, 187 


87,680,687 
6«C  0601306 


+0.8 

+8.3 


I  Adjusted  for  3  to  4  cents  as  of  Aug.  1, 108S. 
Life  tnawroMce  sales  (ordinary) 


August 


Auirust  1968 

Percent    chance. 

1082.... 

1st  8  moathe  im 

Percent  .  ehanga     1st 

months  1962_ 


Alabams 


880,688,000 

+110 
8817,626,000 

+112 


United  States 


86,047,000,000 

+111 
840,063,000,000 

+100 


..A^Hg^.?^  Insurance  Agency  Maoagement  Assoela- 
"on,  Hvtnrd,  Conn,  (repreaants  83  percent  of  all  Insur- 
aacesoMlntfaeUnltMiSutMl. 


Debits  to  demand  deposit  aooounts  of  indU 

viduala,  partnerships,  and  corporations, 
and^  States  and  political  subdivisions 
(insured  commercial  banks  in  the  6th 
district) 


Alabama,  total.. 

Birmtnghinn 


Thousand  dollars 


Aognst 
1068 


t,7M,g07  2. 
1.017.032 


▲ugurt 
1963 


,609,138 
918,731 


Percent  change 


From 


August  months. 


1968 


+11 
+11 


Year  to 

date,  8 


1068 
from 
1963 


+11 
+10 


Sooree:  Beaearch  department.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta. 


Bank  clearings   in   Birmingham. 

Ala. 

1068 

1063 

Percent 
ohange 

September 

1st  9  mnnttM 

81, 449. 040,  Ml 
818. 066, 608,  W7 

81, 819, 961, 886 
812,102,634,304 

+9.8 
+8.0 

Total  deposits.  Birmingham  b<inks* 

Sept  30, 1068 _ $686,807,360 

Sept.  38,  tots $643,038, 144 

PeroBDt  ckange _ +6. 8 

(  Exdudtaig  Stelner  Bros.  Bank  with  deposlte  of  ap- 
proximately n,  too,  000. 

Seasonally  adjusted  indexes  of  retail  sales. 
Alabama  and  United  States 

(1067-6^=1004 


Month 


January. . 
Februairy. 

March 

Anrfl 

May 

June 

July 


Alabama  retail 

sales,  by  retaU 

concerns 


1002 


128 
138 
141 
ISO 
U9 
141 
186 


1968 


14S 
145 
146 
147 
148 
148 
144 


U.S.estimatMl 
reteU  sates,  aU 
retail  stores  ■ 


ion 


111 
111 
lU 
118 
114 
112 
116 


109 


118 
119 
119 
119 
118 
120 
121 


•Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Monthly 
Retail  Trade  Report. 

Sales  at  retail,  by  kind  of  business,  Alabama 
and  Jefferson  County — Percent  change 
from  July  1962   to  July  1963 


KlndofbaeineaB 


Batail  oonoenis: 

Food _ 

Oenersl  stores  witb  food  and  gas. 

Qaneral  mercbandias 

Apparel _ 

Furniture,  ftimishtngs,  etc 

Automotive 

U  as  servioe  stationa „ 

Lumber  and  building  materials- 
Hardware  add  (arm  implements. 

Eating  piaoes-..._ 

l>ruB5  tores 

AU  other  retail 


State 
total 


Jeflenon 
County 


-1-6.1 

+7.0 

+7.1 

-1.8 

+3.6 

+8:4 

+1.8 

+.8 

-0.7 

+2.7 

-8.6 

+6.8 

+18.3 

+30.1 

+6.4 

+ias 

+2.5 

-8,8 

+8.1 

+11.2 

+8.0 

+8.1 

-7.1 

-4.1 

+8.7 

+19.8 

Soorce:  Alabama  Retail  Trade,  monthly  p^iblication 
of  the  Borean  of  Basinesi  Reaearch.  Percent  chanicn 
based  on  special  tabulation  prepared  by  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Revenue  doscribmg  reported  gales  of  identi- 
cal flrme. 

Motor  vehicle  registrmtton.  Jefferaon  County 

September    1908 1, 680 

September    1862 1.408 

Percent    change +1S.  S 

la  monttaa  ending  Sept.  SO,  IMS 168,  SSI 

12  montba  ending  Sept.  80.  1962. 254,  888 

Percent    change +4.2 


Gasoline  tales  in  gallon*.  Jefferson  County 

September    1968 17,775,651 

September  1962 16, 998,  772 

Percent    change +4.6 

12    months    ending    Sept.    30. 

1968 195,384,225 

12    months    ending    Sept.    80, 

1962 _ 191.690,039 

Percent   f!><»wg» +2.0 

Alabama  Potcer  Co.,  kilowatt-hour  sales — 
Percent  change  lat  8  months  of  1983  to 
lat  8  months  of  1982 

Alabama  Power  Co.,  all  dirlslona: 

Territorial   sales 

Industrial    sales __. 

Commercial  sales « 

Besldentlal    sales 

Birmingham  division  (Jefferson  Coun- 
ty): 

Total    sales 

Industrial  sales . ._ -f.  8 

Commercial    aalea . +8. 8 

Residential   sales +4.8 


+8.6 
+6.2 

+8.9 
+7.0 


+  8.4 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  ITALIAN- 

AMERICANS  ' 

Mr.  FARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  88k 
unanimous  consent  tx>  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  I    -. 

•niere  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
s^isational  declarations  emanating  from 
the  current  Senate  bearings,  declara- 
tions which,  because  of  the  tremendous 
national  coverage  by  press,  radio,  and 
television,  created  a  distorted  image  of 
the  Itallam-Amerlcan  as  being  associated 
with  crime  and  violence.  I  feel  I  must 
speak  out  as  the  representative  of  many 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent resident  in  the  19th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Toilc,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represoit,  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  real  basic  fact  of  which 
we  must  not  lose  sight  Is  that  the  great 
mass  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  wholesome  seg- 
ments of  American  life;  a  people  who  are 
peaceful,  law  abiding,  and  useful  dtlsens 
making  an  heroic  contribution  to  the 
greatness  of  America  in  every  field  of 
human  mdeavor  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
small  coterie  of  hoodlums  whose  mis- 
deeds have  been  recited,  chapter  and 
verse,  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

But  how  often  are  the  names  ham- 
mered home  of  the  great,  the  Industrious, 
the  sincere,  the  humble  Americans  of 
Italian  deec^it?  The  answer  is  not 
often.  Yet  they  certainly  far  outnumber 
the  renegades.  Their  contributions  to 
America  have  been  great.  But  these 
names  do  not  sell  newspapers. 

In  view  of  the  bad  lis^t  that  recent'' 
events  have  cast  on  our  citizens  of  Italian 
descent.  I  feel  this  is  a  good  time  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  richness  of  our 
Italian  heritage.  America  has  been 
called  the  "melting  pot  of  civilization." 
and  for  good  reason.  Every  conceivable 
nationality  has  added  to  the  legacy  of 
this  Nation.  Definitely,  the  Italians 
have  been  no  exception.  They  have  not 
been  a  separate  part  of  our  culture. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Italian  immi- 
grants and  their  children  have  made 
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their  mark  in  every  possible  occupation, 
in  the  most  artistic  and  highest  paid,  as 
well  as  in  the  hardest  and  humblest. 
There  are  few  industries  in  which  Ital- 
ians are  not  active  as  officers,  directors, 
clerks,  and  employees. 

Not  all  of  us,  unfortunately,  have  been 
able  to  grasp  the  importance  or  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  contribution  these 
fine  people  have  made  to  the  develop- 
ment and  enrichment  of  our  great  coun- 
try, since  its  discovery  by  the  immortal 
Genoese  navigator.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. Since  that  time  many  courageous 
people  of  Italian  descent  have  planted, 
created,  built,  and  died  for  this  Nation. 
Italians  fought  for  our  independence. 
William  Paca  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Yes.  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  which  was  named 
for  Amerigo  Vespucci,  is  replete  with 
Italians  like  Fra  Marco  da  Nizza,  who 
explored  what  is  today  Arizona;  Fran- 
cesco Chino,  who  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  great  cattle  industry  in  the  South- 
west; Enrico  Tonti,  who  founded  the 
first  trading  post  in  Chicago  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Louisiana;  his  brother  Alfonso  Tonti. 
who  helped  Cadillac  found  the  city  of 
Detroit;  Umberti  Beltrami  who  discov- 
ered the  sources  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
Dr.  Pillppo  Mazzei,  physician  and  coun- 
selor to  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
incorporated  the  philosophy  of  Mazzei  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  with 
the  immortal  words  "That  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal." 

How  many  of  our  citizens  know  that 
an  American  patriot  of  Italian  origin 
made  possible  the  victory  of  Gen.  G^eorge 
Rogers  Clark  which  enabled  him  to  open 
up  the  great  Northwest?  And  how 
many  know  that  it  was  Col.  Francis  Vigo 
who  financed  the  expedition  and  also 
fvuTiished  the  military  information 
which  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  In  this  crucial  period  in,  Amer- 
ican history?  ' 

Right  here  in  the  Capitol  you  will  find 
indelible  marks  of  Italian  culture.  Nine- 
ty percent  of  the  art  work,  the  frescoes, 
paintings  and  sctilptures  are  the  work 
of  Italian  artists  such  as  Constantine 
Bnimidi,  Joseph  Franzoni,  John  Andrei. 

This  Nation  can  be  not  only  proud  but 
grateful  to  one  of  the  outstanding  scien- 
tists of  oiir  time.  Enrico  Fermi,  an 
American  by  chKlce,  initiated  research 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  atomic  bomb 
which,  with  Einstein,  he  helped  to  de- 
velop. His  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  science  earned  him  the  Nobel  Prize 
and  the  Hughes  Medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. A  member  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Scientists  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he  was  one 
of  the  five  top  scientists  given  the  Medal 
of  Merit  in  1946,  the  highest  award  that 
this  Government  can  make  to  civilians. 
Right  here  in  Washington  another  great 
scientist  is  helping  our  defense  effort. 
He  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr. 
Eugene  Fubinl 

And  In  education,  we  find  names  like 
Angelo  Patrl,  considered  America's 
greatest  child  psychologist;  Dr.  Rettag- 
liata,  president  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dr.  Edward  Mortola,  pres- 
ident of  Pace  College;  Dr.  Mario  Pel, 


world  renowned  philologist,  whom 
George  Bernard  Shaw  cited  as  a  master 
of  the  English  language;  Dr.  Francis 
Verdi,  professor  of  surgery  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, who  has  left  a  heritage  of  distin- 
guished pupils  in  the  field  of  American 
surgery. 

Many  great  captains  of  industry  con- 
tribute to  the  enrichment  of  the  Nation. 
Men  like  Giannini,  who  founded  the 
greatest  banking  institution  in  the  world; 
the  Vaccaros  of  Louisiana  and  the  Dl 
Giorgios,  fruit  kings  of  America;  the 
Cuneo  brothers,  operators  of  the  greatest 
printing  establishment  In  the  world.  As 
businessmen,  as  industrialists,  as  worth- 
while Americans,  it  is  difficult  to  try  to 
enumerate  all  the  contributions  of 
Italians  to  this  country.  The  magnitude, 
alone,  makes  it  difficult.  Each  year  the 
Vigo  Press  publishes  a  book,  "Italian- 
American  Who's  Who."  The  latest  edi- 
tion is  Its  19th  volume.  In  this  one  vol- 
ume, hundreds  of  outstanding  men  and 
women  of  Italian  descent  are  listed  in 
its  391  pages. 

And  In  the  field  of  labor  we  have  such 
outstanding  leaders  as  Luigl  Antonini, 
first  vice  president  of  the  ILGWU;  Au- 
gust Bellanca,  vice  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America;  George  Baldanzi,  Howard 
Molisani,  Vincent  La  Capri  a,  Al  Manutl. 
These  gallant  people  have  produced 
men  in  our  political  life  who  have  made 
and  are  making  a  notable  contribution  to 
our  laws  and  to  our  Government :  Sena- 
tor Pastore.  Governor  Roselllni.  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze.  Governor  Di  Salle,  Plor- 
ello  La  Guardla.  Judge  Musmanno,  and  a 
great  many  other  distinguished  jurists 
and  legislators,  among  whom  I  count 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  present 
Congress. 

Americans  of  Italian  origin  have  pro- 
duced famous  men  In  the  food  Industry, 
vintners,  restaurateurs. 

In  the  field  of  music  education  and 
development,  the  Italians  have  always 
played  a  preponderant  role — way  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Their 
compositions  have  been  popular  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  la  opera 
they  have  seldom  been  rivaled.  In  1883 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
opened  with  Cleofantl  Companini  as  con- 
ductor. He  was  succeeded  in  1895  by 
Luigl  Mancinelli.  More  recently,  singers 
like  Enrico  Caruso,  Anna  Moffo.  Mario 
Lanza.  Prank  Sinatra,  Perry  Como.  Jonl 
James;  band  leaders  like  Guy  Lombardo; 
stage  personalities  like  Dean  Martin. 
Jerry  Colonna,  Jimmy  Durante,  and  Lou 
Costello  have  all  given  us  rich  moments 
of  enjojrment.  There  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect Italian  contributions  in  these  fields 
to  cease. 

In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
more  than  5,000  physicians  and  dentists, 
besides  some  3,000  pharmacists,  possibly 
more,  of  Italian  birth  or  extraction. 
Many  of  them  have  served  as  presidents 
of  State,  coimty,  and  local  professional 
organizations.  A  considerable  number 
are  full  professors  in  America's  leading 
medical  schools.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  in  any  hospital  of  note  in 
this  country,  one  would  find  some  Ital- 
ian-American physician  or  surgeon  in  a 
responsible  position. 


I  could  go  on  and  on.  In  this  field  and 
that,  sure  to  point  out  men  of  achieve- 
ment, fine  Americans  all.  But  I  want  to 
conclude  with  this  magnificent  group's 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try in  all  the  wars  it  has  fought  to  pre- 
serve Its  birthright.  Men  such  as  FeUp- 
po  Mazzei  and  Francesco  Vigo  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  American 
Revolution.  In  World  War  n.  Italian- 
Americans  again  exemplified  their  love 
and  loyalty  for  this  country.  An  esti- 
mated 845.000  men  and  women  of  Ital- 
ian descent  served  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Twenty  of  the  war's  500  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  were  of  this  group.  Francis 
Splnola  was  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  in  the  Civil  War.  pro- 
moted to  brigadier  general  by  President 
Lincoln  for  gallantry  in  action. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  The  greatest  In- 
flux of  Italian  Immigrants  came  to  this 
country  after  1880.  These  did  not  find 
acceptance  as  easily  as  their  predeces- 
sors. The  Jobs  available  to  most  of  them 
were  humble.  They  had  the  barrier  of 
a  foreign  tongue.  Their  customs  were 
different.  Our  laws  were  unfamiliar. 
And  often  ignorant  prejudice,  that  In- 
sidious distrust  of  anything  strange,  was 
aimed  against  them. 

Yet.  despite  all  these  things,  they  be- 
came a  part  of  America  and  they  did  so 
with  dignity.  Recognizing  the  handi- 
caps they  labored  under,  one  can  better 
appreciate  the  gallantry  of  the  Italian 
immigrants  in  their  efforts  to  orient 
themselves  to  American  life. 

We  are  fortunate  that  they  came. 
They  have  enriched  the  life  of  every  city 
in  which  they  have  settled.  Love  of 
their  country  and  a  keen  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  both  their  own  people 
and  their  community  have  been  charac- 
teristic. They  have  set  an  example  of 
tolerance  we  would  do  well  to  follow  In 
their  friendly  attitude  toward  other  ra- 
cial segments  of  our  society. 

These  are  the  sons  of  Coliunbus,  who 
gave  America  to  the  world.  I  salute 
these  fine  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
whose  success  has  made  a  better  life  for 
all  of  us.  These  are  the  upright,  stal- 
wart citizens  who  are  an  integral  paft 
of  the  American  community  of  Italian 
origin.  They  are  true  Americans  to  the 
core  and  we  are  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments In  behalf  of  all  Americans,  Re- 
gardless of  their  national  origin. 


HELLER  CHALLENGED  ON  LAGGING 
DEMAND  THEORY 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Is 
once  again  demonstrating  Its  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  resist  new  information 
which  threatens  to  upset  its  carefully 
devised  economic  theories.  One  would 
think  that  the  substantial  body  of  evi- 
dence building  up  to  support  the  idea 
that    our    unemployment    is    primarily 
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structural  in  nature  and  related  to  labor  workers  with  little  training,  while  imsh- 

market  imbalances  woukl  be  affecting  Ing  up  the  demand  for  workers  with 

Council  thinking.     A  recent  speech  by  large  amounts  of  training.     The  shift 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller.  Chairman  of  the  from  goods  to  services,  he  says.  Is  a 

Council,  shows  that  thia,  regrettably,  la  second  major  factor  which  is  twisting  the 

not  the  case.  labor  market  in  the  same  way. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Coun-  Dr.  KlllingBworth  then  shows  the  rela- 

cil  of  Education  in  Washington  on  Octo-  tlonahip  between  the  rates  of  unemploy- 

ber  4,  Dr.   Heller  tried  once  again  to  ment  and  levels  of  education  of  males  In 

show  that  structural  unemployment  Is  1950  and  1962.    Although  the  unemploy- 

not  a  growing  proportion  of  unemploy-  ment  rate  was  substantially  the  same 

ment,  but  that  "high  employment  must  in  both  years,  there  was  a  redistribution 

be  laid  primarily  at  the  door  of  Insuffl-  of  unemployment  between  the  2  years, 

clent  demand."     Dr.  Heller  called  the  The  xuiemployment  rates  at  the  top  of  the 

inadequacy   of    demand   "an   old-fash-  educational    attainment    ladder    went 

ioned  economic  ailment,  for  which  the  down  while  those  at  the  middle  or  lower 

major  cure  is  the  forceful  use  of  fiscal  rungs  of  the  ladder  went  up  substan- 

poUcy,  coupled  with  a  facilitaUve  mon-  tlally.    For  example,  for  those  with  16 

etary  policy."  years  or  more  of  school  completed,  the 

Dr.   Heller   says— and   I   agree  with  imemployment  rate  between   1950  and 

him— that  if  automation  were  generat-  1962  declined  more  than  36  percent.  The 

ing  a  new  surge  of  technological  unem-  unemployment  rate  for  those  with  less 

ployment.  "it  would  surely  be  reflected  than  7  years  increased  by  9.5  percent 

in  rising  relative  unemployment  of  those  and  by  over  13  percent  for  those  with 

with   low   educaUonal   attainment   and  less  than  11  years  of  schooling.    Under 

shrinking  relative  rates  for  those  with  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a  table 

college  educations."  prepared  by  Dr.  Killingsworth  at  this 

Is  this  happening?     A  careful   and  point  in  the  Ricord: 

scholarly  study  of  this  subject  made  re-  -^      ».           ^              .           ^ 

cently  by  a  professional  in  this  field.  Dr.  ""^"J?i  "^  f^T^^fT*'  ^^  .  "*^ 

Charles  C.  Killingsworth  of   Michigan  ""^  *°'^''  '***  ^"**'"  "  ""^  "^^ 
State  University,  shows  that  this  is,  in- 
deed, the  case. 

Dr.  Heller,  however,  comes  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  He  compares  the  un- 
employment rate  for  male  workers  for 
1957 — a  year  In  which  unemployment 
was  4.7  percent — to  1962 — when  unem- 
ployment was  5.6  percent.  Aside  from 
the  questions  that  might  be  raised  about 
comparing  two  years  with  such  different 
imemployment  rates.  Dr.  Heller  shows 
that  the  imemployment  rate  for  male 

workers  with  an  eighth  grade  education  sources. 

or  less  rose  by  about  one-half  during  the  1«S0  data:  Edncsttonal  attalnmrat  distribution  from 

period,  but  that  for  coUege  graduates,  it  ','i^9!??^.  ?*^  R-porta."  table  «,  8B-73  (us. 

^»>.    i»,«n.    ^«,,Ki.^        TT^      1    aviuoi-co^.  I^partmwit  ol  Commerce,  Biir«ua/ the  Cwuus):  other 

more    than    dOUDled.       He    also   supports  daU  from   1«S0  Cuimnt  PopulaUon   Reports    "Labor 

his  point  by  noting  that  the  unemploy-  S"^'"  T^'^^iJ^*  **•  ^*^  ^  '•*•  ***''•  *  ^*'** 

ment  rate  for  highly  trained  personnel  i^Sd^u  unpubuihed  worksheets  wovided  by  us. 

was   1.7  percent  in  both    1954    and    1962.  r»*partinfmt  of  Labor.  Burean  of  Labor  Statistics,  en- 

Of  course,  an  unemployment  rate  of  1.7  1^.  "■<i"<*»'«»»»  AtuinmsBt  o<  workers,  March 

percent  is  surely  about  as  low  as  one  can  __                   ,            .      . 

hope  to  get  the  rate  for  any  educational  .w     T,"^!™''^**^^'  ^'^  do  not  teU 

attainment  group  without  encountering  ^  ^^^f  ■*°^-    The  worsening  unem- 

serlous  manpower  bottlenecks.    It  looks  Ploym«it   prospects   for   lower   educa- 

mighty  good  alongside  the  administra-  "^f^  attatoment  groups  forces  down 

tion-8  full  employment  target  of  4  per-  ^  ^'^^  force  participation   rate   of 

cent  ^^^   groups.     It  squeezes  out  of  the 

Let  us  look  at  Dr.  Killingsworth  s  more  Ij^'^LSt'"!^.,'  ^i^^'^f  •  »  1^*  number 

thorough  analysis.    In  a  paper  presented  ^?!?Sf,TiS  ^7f ,?''"'  "^  "^  !f"^ 

to  the  Subcommittee   on   Employment  "e^c^ 'or  jobs.    At  the  same  time.  It  im- 

and  MRnnowM-  of  ^p  jtr^^i^^^  proves  job  prospects  for  the  better  edu- 

that  the  Councils  view  that  lagging  di-  SS^tfo^^^iJ^,  ^^Jf^^  '°^  ^■ 

mand.  rather  than  structural  factors.  U  SXLw  JtJ.  khIw.  SSf  Ji    T      ^• 

the  primary  cause  for  the  gradual  creep  St^Cl^  sSi  I^     ^^ 

of  unemployment  above  the  4-percent  Doi^^t/^t^^if        ^^  ^^'    ^  *^^ 

level  of  1957  is  mistaken.    The  Counca  "^n! 

he  says.  Is   'the  victim  of  a  half-truth."  ^^,    ,♦     ♦,*°*r"?^*  *°  "*•  unemploy- 

be  desirable.  Dr.  Killingsworth  says  that  our  labor  force-the  approximat^y  aTJer- 

he  believes  the  administration's  econMnic  cent  with  college  training,     in  all  of  the 

program  Is  "seriously  incomplete."     He  other  eategortee,  whl<^  have  about  80  per- 

says:  cmt  of  the  labor  force,  unemployment  rates 

were  aUbatanttaDy  hlgtaer  In  IMO  than  in 
I960.  Theee  flgurea  *  •  *  aubitantlate  the 
tbaala  that  the  pattema  of  demands  for  labor 
have  been  twieted  faiter  than  the  pattema 
of  Bupply  have  changed,  and  that  aa  a  reanlt 
we  had  a  Bubstanttally  greater  degree  of  la- 
bor market  tmbatenee  In  l»ea  than  In  IMO. 


Years  of  school 
completed 

rates  (pereent) 

I«BO 

ion 

1960^' 

Oto7 

8 

•  toll 

S.4 
0.0 

e.9 

4.S 

4.1 

2.2 

9.2 
7.» 
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1.4 

+9ii 

+13.8 

+13.0 

-M.8 

-2.4 

—86.4 

12 

13  to  18 

Iflor  mote 

All  groups 

«.a 

6.0 

-8.2 

It  gives  woefully  Inadequate  attention  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  key  asipect  of  the  luiem- 
ployment  problem  of  the  19a0'»— nam^, 
labor  market  Ixnbalanoa. 


Dr.  Killingsworth  says  that  automa- 
tion Is  pushing  down  (he  demand  for 


It  is  said  by  the  administration  that 
the  hard  core  of  unemployment  is  made 
of  ice.  and  that  it  would  melt  away  If 
overall  demand  rose  high  enough.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Killingsworth: 

Thia  line  of  reaaonlng  aaatimes — either  Im- 
pUclty  or  sometlmee  explicitly — that  no  seri- 
ous bottlenecks  of  labor  suf^ly  would  appear 
before  the  achleveooent  of  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  of  4  percent.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  this  critically  Important 
assumption  under  the  labor  market  condi- 
tions of  today  and  the  foreseeable  future. 

Looking  at  experience,  since  1950.  Dr. 
Killingsworth  says  that  unemployment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  education  scale  was 
relatively  unresponsive  to  general  in- 
creases in  the  demands  of  labor,  while 
there  was  very  strong  response  at  the  top 
of  the  education  scale.  Dr.  Killings- 
worth  concludes  that — 

Before  we  could  get  down  to  an  overall 
unemployment  rate  as  low  as  4  percent,  we 
would  have  a  severe  shortage  of  workers  at 
the  top  of  the  educational  ladder.  This 
shortage  would  be  a  bottleneck  to  further 
expansion  of  employment. 

The  Killingsworth  study  has  such  an 
important  bearing  upon  tlie  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policies  that  it  should  be 
"must  reading"  for  every  liieiober  of 
Congress,  professional  economists,  and 
th6  members  of  the  press  who  help  shape 
the  public's  thlnldng  on  economic  ques- 
tions. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  DOLLAR  ' 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CusrisJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoou 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

■nierewas  no  objection.  1 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  ihe 
recent  public  hearings  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  proposed  tax 
bill  and  the  two  bills  to  increase  the 
Federal  debt  celling,  I  questioned  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  Dillon  about  the  rath- 
er unusual  corporate  liquidity  which  ex- 
isted In  our  economy  at  the  present  time. 
I  coupled  this,  in  my  questioning,  with 
the  continued  increases  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  throughout  all  the 
World  War  II  recessions. 

In  light  of  ttie  high  incidence  of  cor- 
porate liquidity  and  vastly  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power,  disregard- 
ing other  factors,  how  oould  one  base  a 
case  for  a  tax  cut  on  a  need  to  increase 
ocxporate  investment  dollars  or  con- 
sumer purchasing  dollars,  I  argued?  A 
logical  answer  to  this  argument  in  my 
Judgment  has  yet  to  be  presented. 

The  case  for  the  tax  cut,  and  it  is 
a  strong  case,  lies  not  in  removing  the 
impediments  our  Federal  tax  structure 
creates  to  the  power  to  buy  or  to  the 
power  to  invest,  but  rather  on  the  im- 
pediments it  creates  to  the  incentives  to 
earn  and  to  the  Incentives  to  invest.  It 
lies  in  tempering  the  Federal  tax  sys* 
tern's  deleterious  effect  on  the  proper 
economic  cilmste  which  is  neceesarr  if 
the  private  enterprise  system  is  to  flour- 
ish. . 
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The  real  enemy  of  economic  growth  is 
hoarding.  Hoarding  is  unused  or  im- 
der-used  capital  or  labor.  What  are 
the  motivations  that  lead  to  hoarding? 
What  are  the  motivations  that  lead  to 
investing?  What  are  the  motivations  for 
the  worker  to  work  or  earn  more,  or 
conversely  to  work  less  and  earn  less? 
How  does  our  tax  structure  affect  these 
motivations? 

In  my  Judgment  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture is  undermining  in  an  erosive  way 
the  Incentive  to  invest  tmd  the  incentive 
to  earn.  Continued  Federal  deficits  un- 
dermine these  IncenUves  even  more  than 
high  taxes.  Therefore,  to  stop  this  ero- 
sion on  incentive  we  must  cut  both  taxes 
and  deficits.  This  means  we  must  cut 
Government  expenditures  to  fit  the  cloth 
of  revenues  derived  from  a  sound  tax 
structure.  We  certainly  must  not  create 
more  erosion  through  further  and  great- 
er Federal  deficits  through  cutting  reve- 
nues without  cutting  expenditures. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  reading  an 
article  entitled  "The  Unemployed  Dol- 
lar" which  appeared  in  the  Financial 
View  in  New  York  section  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  October  6, 1963. 
So  little  has  been  said  along  this  line 
that  the  public  in  general  and  many  per- 
sons wise  in  taxation  and  finance  have 
Just  assumed  that  there  is  a  pinch  in  the 
area  of  corporate  liquidity,  when  the  re- 
verse seems  to  be  the  case.  The  ques- 
tion we  need  to  ask  is  what  has  happened 
to  our  business  climate  which  falls  to  en- 
courage the  saver  having  saved  to  invest 
Instead  of  to  hoard.  The  Federal  tax 
structure  seems  to  be  piut  of  the  cause, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  more  a  symptom 
of  the  disease  than  the  disease  Itself. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbxme  follows: 

TRS  UNXlCPLOTBt  DOLLAB 

(By  Ben  Weberman) 

While  the  country's  e6onomlc  planners  and 
monetary  policymakers  have  been  consider- 
ably concerned  about  underutllizatlon  of 
labor  (unemployment)  and  xinderutlllxa- 
tton  at  plant  (exceee  productive  capacity) 
tbey  have  overlooked  the  phenomenon  of 
underutllizatlon  of  corporate  capital. 

Never  before  in  hisitory  have  company 
treasurers  had  so  much  cash  on  hand  which 
haa  not  been  needed  for  uae  in  the  bxisinees. 
One  school  of  thought  holds  this  position 
to  be  quite  enviable.  There  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  funds  in  the  event  of  a  business 
setbfKk.  Such  an  idea,  however.  Is  held  to 
be  as  old  fashioned  as  the  theory  that  bor- 
rowing is  an  Indication  of  financial  weakness. 

The  real  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that 
It  Is  not  possible  to  generate  much  of  a  re- 
turn on  cash  which  Is  invested  in  deposits 
or  Uj8.  Treasury  securities.  A  company  can 
get,  perhaps,  2  percent,  tax  free,  on  an  in- 
vestment In  short-term  municipal  bonds. 

One  corporation  with  excess  cash  lending 
directly  to  another  through  the  form  of  com- 
mercial paper  may  be  able  to  earn  4  percent 
on  its  funds.  A  deposit  in  a  commercial 
bfmk  which  stays  for  6  months  or  longer 
wUl  draw  Interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  8)^ 
percent. 

But,  these  are  not  the  most  profitable  Aisee 
which  a  company  can  make  of  its  financial 
resoxirces.  Well-managed  enterprises  can 
easily  generate  a  return  of  10  to  16  percent 
on  net  worth.  Thus,  utilizing  funds  wisely 
for  expansion,  acquisition  or  even  for  re- 
purchase of  shares  when  stock  prices  are  not 
excessively  high  could  be  more  profitable 
than  investment. 


A  6ec\irlttes  and  Exchange  Commission 
survey  of  all  corporations  at  the  end  of 
June  imcovered  tSS  billion  in  cash  on  hand 
and  In  banks  and  an  additional  $20  billion  in 
Government  securities.  This  $08  billion 
total  compared  with  $66  bilUon  a  year  earlier. 

Giant  General  Motors  has  a  short-term 
portfolio  worth  more  than  $1.7  billion,  up 
from  $801  million  3  years  earlier.  If  the 
company  would  buy  in  conunon  stock  with- 
out raising  the  price  of  Its  shares  on  the  open 
market.  It  would  have  been  able  to  Increase 
earnings  by  as  much  as  30  cents  a  share.  If 
the  money  could  have  been  put  to  work  in 
the  business  and  continue  to  generate  profit 
at  the  same  rate  of  return  as  other  funds 
Invested  in  the  business,  the  cash  would  add 
about  40  cents  to  60  cents  a  share. 

Kastman  Kodak  holds  about  $300  million 
In  cash.  The  company's  1-year  profit  comes 
to  $140  million  after  taxes.  On  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale.  Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc., 
held  $27  million  In  cash  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  It  reported  net  Income  of  $11.6  mil- 
lion for  the  year. 

In  one  sense,  if  the  companies  holding 
large  sxuns  of  money  would  \udertake  a  pro- 
gram of  aggressive  research  and  development 
It  could  come  up  with  some  product  or  serv- 
ice which  would  in  the  long  run  pay  off  in 
products  of  significant  market  potential  or 
of  ways  to  distribute  much  more  cheaply. 


TAX  COMMTTTEE  SAYS  EXPENDI- 
TURE CONTROL  MUST  ACCOM- 
PANY TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Courtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Tax  Policy,  which  was 
organized  In  1962  to  undertake  a  study 
of  our  Federal  tax  system,  has  rendered 
an  important  public  service  in  its  report 
issued  in  September.  The  report,  en- 
titled "Financing  America's  Future: 
Taxes.  Economic  Stability,  and  Growth," 
was  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Roswell  Maglll,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry;  and  by 
Charles  A.  Agemian,  vice  president  and 
comptroller  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  Alfred  O.  Buehler,  professor  of 
public  finance  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Leonard  E.  Kust,  general  tax 
coimsel  of  the  Westinghouse  Corp.:  and 
Leslie  Mills,  senior  tax  partner  of  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor C.  Lowell  Harrlss,  of  Columbia 
University,  served  as  director  of  research, 
and  Alfred  Parker,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Tajf  Foundation,  served  as  the  com- 
mittee's project  director. 

The  committee,  which  is  composed  of 
an  able  and  Informed  group  of  men,  be- 
lieves that  our  tax  structure  is  obsolete 
and  wastefully  complex  and  that  tax  re- 
vision is  long  overdue.  It  makes  the 
point,  however,  that  the  required  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  system  is  inextricably  re- 
lated to  Federal  expenditures. 

Tax  relief  on  the  scale  needed,  the 
committee  believes,  is  possible  only  as 
Federal  spending  is  reduced  or  as  the 
economy  grows  and  Government  expend- 


itures are  held  at  a  level  which  will 
permit  reductions  of  tax  rates  without 
continuing  deficits.  It  views  "with  great 
skepticism"  the  efBcacy  and  advisability 
of  tax  reduction  without  reductions  in 
spending. 

Deficits  as  a  way  of  life, 
It  says — 

invite  uncontrolled  spending,  price  inflation, 
and  a  further  weakening  of  the  dollar. 

The  committee  believes  that  substan- 
tial tax  reduction  is  possible  without 
continuing  deficits  if  the  administrative 
budget  can  be  held  to  $95  bUIion  for  1964 
and  if  future  increases  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  rigidly  limited. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  that 
longrun  considerations  call  for  tax  re- 
ductions which  encourage  Investment  as 
a  means  of  increasing  consiimption. 
The  excessive  progression  in  the  rates  of 
the  individual  Income  tax  and  the  un- 
duly high  rates  of  the  individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes  are  serious  deter- 
rents, the  committee  says,  to  Initiative, 
savings,  and  risk-taking. 

Unlike  many  groups  which  discuss  tax 
reduction,  the  committee  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  Federal  spending, 
the  growth  of  such  spending  in  recent 
years  and  possible  ways  to  better  con- 
trol it.  It  suggests  that  a  permanent 
commission  on  government  eflSciency  and 
economy  be  created,  a  proposal  which  Is 
similar  to  that  made  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  their  1963  annual  report. 

The  tax  committee  also  discusses  the 
danger  of  budget  deficits  and  questions 
whether  deficit  financing  can  substan- 
tially reduce  our  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. It  believes  continued  deficit 
financing  poses  serious  Inflationary  risks, 
particularly  because  of  the  nature  of 
much  of  our  current  unemployment, 
which  arises  not  so  much  from  lagging 
demand,  as  from  a  number  of  structural 
forces.  The  committee  also  believes  that 
much  of  our  so-called  excess  capacity  Is 
obsolete.  "America  must  not  jump  at 
tax  cuts  which  would  bring  creeping 
price  Inflation."  the  conunittee  says.  Un- 
like many  economic  analysts,  the  com- 
mittee also  discusses  the  diflQcult  prob- 
lem of  financing  budget  deficits,  which 
Involves  either  unleashing  Infiatlonary 
forces  or  reducing  some  of  the  stimula- 
tive impact  of  tax  reduction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  see  that  so  many  of  the  points  made 
by  the  minority  in  its  views  in  the  1963 
committee  report  were  also  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Tax  Policy.  I 
think  it  is  also  noteworthy  that,  contrary 
to  the  view  of  some  advocates  of  tax  cuts 
and  Increased  spending,  there  are  schol- 
ars who  believe  that  expenditure  control 
must  accompany  tax  cuts.  By  no  means 
is  the  administration's  position  univer- 
sally accepted  by  those  with  competence 
in  this  field.  The  committee's  report  is 
most  timely,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
members  of  the  press.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Government  officials  and  the 
public  generally  give  it  the  careful  at- 
tention which  it  deserves. 
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THE  POWER  STRUGGLE  AND  SE- 
CURITY IN  A  NUCLEAR-SPACE 
AGE 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RmsFcLD]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  announcement  by  the  President  that 
he  has  submitted  the  nomination  of  Paul 
H.  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
for  the  post  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  is  appropriate  for  both  the  Congress 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  to  consider 
Mr.  Nitze's  qualifications  for  this  im- 
portant position. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  cite  the 
report  of  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  November  18-21.  1958.  tlUed. 
"Christian  Responsibility  on  a  Changing 
Planet."  The  conference  was  convened 
by  the  department  of  international  af- 
fairs of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  UJ3A.  It  was 
divided  Into  four  sections,  section  n  be- 
ing involved  with  "The  Power  Struggle 
and  Security  In  a  Nuclear-Space  Age." 
The  chairman  of  this  section  was  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Nltze,  and  cochalrman,  Mr. 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  Rapporteurs 
were  Messrs.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Ray- 
mond E.  Wilson,  and  George  W.  Rath- 
Jens.  Jr. 

The  report  of  section  n  is  brief,  and  I 
will  Include  it  in  the  Rkcord  in  its  en- 
tirety, along  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Monday,  October  21. 
1963.  However,  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  following  excerpts  from 
this  report.    The  report  states: 

As  citizens  we  have  a  natural  concern  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  As  Christians  we 
have  a  wider  concern  for  the  security  of 
mankind.  We  cannot,  therefore,  view  with 
equanimity  preparations  for  nuclear  war 
which  might  result  in  the  genetic  distortion 
of  the  human  race  as  well  as  widespread  de- 
struction of  civilized  life.  Since  we  as  Chris- 
tians could  not  ourselVM  press  the  buttons 
for  such  destruction,  we  must  now  declare 
our  conviction  that  we  cannot  support  the 
concept  of  nuclear  retaliation  or  preventive 
war. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  United  States  should — 

1.  Seek  continuation  over  a  6-year  period 
of   the    International    Oeophyslcal   Year. 

a.  Kxtend  trade  and  travel  with  mainland 
China,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Encourage  association  and  fellowship 
of  various  professions  and  groups  across  the 
Iron  Cxirtain.  for  example,  exchange  of 
farmers,  students  and  religious  groups. 

4.  Explore  more  effective  use  of  Its  surplus 
food  for  distribution  In  Conununlst  coun- 
tries  and  In  underdeveloped  nations. 

In  the  Interest  of  greater  stability  in  the 
Par  East.  Washington  should  encourage  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Oovemment  to  evacuate 
exposed  poelUons  that  may  be  militarily  un- 
sound and  politically  detrimental,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  U  Jf .  the  question  of  securing  peace 
and  security  In  the  area  of  Formoaa. 

At  minimum,  the  Western  world  should  not 
be  prevented  from  Ubaralizing  trade  rela- 
tions with  any  Par  Eastern  country.*  The 
United  States  shoiUd  Uberallae  its  poUclM 


with  respect  to  travel  of  Chinese  nationals  in 
the  United  States  and  of  U.S.  citizens  within 
Communist  China.  At  the  same  time,  our 
policy  should  move  In  the  direction  of  an 
acceptable  solution  of  the  problems  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  Government  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
carefully  question  Mr.  Nitze  to  determine 
the  extcint  to  which  his  views  were  repre- 
sented in  this  report,  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  his  views  today  coincide 
with  this  report,  and  to  evaluate  whether 
or  not  this  man  has  a  realistic  apprecia- 
tion for  the  present  world  situation. 
Certainly  some  aspects  of  this  report 
could  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  believe 
that  its  author  could  be  an  unfortunate 
choice  for  the  sensitive  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

The  complete  report  of  section  n  of 
the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Conference 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  of 
October  21, 1963,  follow: 
Thz   Pown   Sthuogls   and   SBCuarrr   iw   a 

NnCLBAX-SPACX  Agx 

(Report  of  section  n.  chairman,  Paul  H. 
Nltze;  cochalrman.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson; 
rapporteurs.  Harold  E.  Staasen.  Raymond  E. 
Wilson,  George  W.  Ratbjens,  Jr.) 

Z.   THKKATS  TO  SKCtTKITT 

We  remind  ourselves.  In  considering  this 
subject,  that  we  are  thinking  and  speaking, 
not  only  as  citizens  but  more  particularly  as 
Christians.  Ours  must  be  a  sustained  effort 
to  relate  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  complex  problems  of  our  time. 
Two  temptations  must  be  resisted:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  temptation  to  be  so  Impressed 
with  oomplexltles  and  difficulties  that  we  fall 
to  say  clear  words  on  issues  that  require 
moral  judgment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
equally  strong  temptation  to  overleap  con- 
crete problems  in  the  enunciation  of  general 
principles. 

Christians  have  a  loyalty  which  transcends 
the  nation.  The  security  they  seek  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
Their  obligation  is  to  God-given  life.  AU 
of  It.  But  this,  again,  does  not  mean  that 
Christians  should  be  indifferent  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  nation.  Por  the  survival  of  a 
nation  may  be  important  to  the  defense  of 
hxunan  personality,  as  the  Christian  faith 
understands  It. 

In  the  contemporary  world  situation,  the 
question  for  Christians  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  simply  whether  the  Nation  U  righteous 
but  also  whethn-  our  national  existence  Is 
valuable,  both  to  the  people  of  this  covmtry 
and  to  the  life  of  mankind.  Some  aspects 
of  life  in  the  United  States  could,  without 
loss,  perish.  Just  as  some  characteristic*  oC 
life  in  nations  opposing  us  are  worthy  of 
survival.  Nor  ahould  Americans  claim  that 
this  Nation,  taken  as  a  whole.  Is  better  for 
hiunan  life  than  any  other  nation.  We  can, 
however,  say  that  the  present  and  potential 
character  of  our  country  makes  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  be  of  continued 
service  to  human  welfare.  Not  to  try  to 
preserve  the  security  of  our  Nation  oould  be 
moral  dereliction  to  mankind.  Although  the 
Christian's  national  loyalty  is  always  quali- 
fied, it  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  part  of  his 
loyalty  to  mankind.  This  does  not  exclude 
recognition  of  the  posslbUlty  that  mankind 
may  be  served  and  enriched  by  a  wide  variety 
of  social  forms  and  cultures. 

It  is  implicit  in  what  we  have  said  that 
security  should  not  be  thought  of  primarily 
in  national  terms.  The  Christian  obligation 
to  mankind  and  the  technical  developments 
of  our  time  now  combine  to  make  a  purely 
national  concept  of  security  wrong  frota 
every  point  of  view.    Freedom,  Justice,  social 


welfare,  and  security  are  Indivisible.  And 
the  nationalistic  approach  to  these  goods  U 
both  morally  and  practically  obsolete. 

What  today  threatens  our  security?  The 
manifold  aspects  of  the  revolution  of  our 
time  constitute  both  a  profound  chaUenge 
and  a  threat  to  the  basic  sectuity  of  the 
United  States  and  others  of  the  older  na- 
tions. The  continuing  secxirity  problem 
comes  from  the  age-old  problem  of  nations 
struggling  for  strategic  advantage  and  com- 
peting In  national  armaments.  In  a  situation 
lacking  order  and  often  approaching  an- 
archy. The  growth  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
military  power  controlled  by  and  coupled 
with  the  Conununlst  movement  and  Ideology 
constitute  the  present  focus  of  this  struggle. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  view  of  man  and  so- 
ciety, coupled  with  a  national  and  personal 
urge  to  worldwide  power,  make  the  contem- 
porary stniggle  profotmdly  serious.  The 
Communist  powers  are  resolved  to  win  the 
worldwide  struggle.  They  expect  to  win. 
They  wlU  acquiesce  in  a  genuine  coexistence 
only  when  their  own  continued  existence 
clearly  demands  it,  or  when,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time,  some  of  their  basic  convictions 
have  been  eroded. 

That  the  Intransigence  and  aggressive 
tactics  of  the  Communist  powers  are  caused, 
in  part,  by  fear  for  their  own  security  is 
not  to  be  denied.  The  tragic  experience  of 
the  Russian  people  in  two  world  wars  and 
the  history  of  Western  imperialism  must  be 
taken  into  account  If  we  are  to  imderstand 
contemporary  Commxinist  attitudes.  Amer- 
ican nuclear  stockpiles  and  widely  scattered 
military  bases,  some  of  them  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union,  arouse  apprehen- 
sion. Accordingly  we,  on  our  part,  must  try. 
more  eamestiy  than  we  have  done,  so  to 
conduct  ourselves  that  Oomm\inlst  nations 
will  have  less  cause  to  fear  our  intentions. 
But  their  fear  also  arises  out  of  a  legitimate 
Western  response  to  their  aggression.  The 
aggressive  aims  of  the  Conununlsts  are  a  real 
and  formidable  factor  in  world  tensions  and 
a  responsible  national  policy  must  take  this 
into  account. 

From  some  such  appraisal  of  the  threat  to 
security,  aU  considerations  of  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  dealing  with  the  threat 
should  start.  It  should  be  added  that  our 
response  to  communism  should  always  in- 
clude the  recognition  that  the  whole  West- 
em  World,  and  parttcvilarly  the  Christian 
Church  in  prerevolutionary  Russia,  carries 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  movement's 
emergence,  because  of  an  inadequate  empha- 
sis on  social  justice  and  human  welfare. 
Communism  Is,  in  part,  a  judgment  upon 
oyja  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 
HumUity  and  repentance  are  incumbent 
upon  tu.  But  to  underrate  the  threat  Is  no 
service  to  human  well-being  or  to  wcx'ld 
peace. 

n.   THX  SSCUUTT  BOUl  OF  THX  UWllEl)  NATTONS 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  can  insure  Its  security  in  the  years 
ahead  through  the  unilateral  development  tit 
military  or  other  power.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  best  hope  for  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  world  order  lies  in  an  Increase 
in  the  power  of  the  United  Nations  to  as- 
sume wider  responsibilities.  Very  frequent- 
ly it  may  appear  that  actions  taken  by  that 
body,  in  the  resolution  of  disputes.  wlU  not 
be,  from  the  short-term  point  of  view,  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  W* 
hold,  however,  that  there  must  be  an  In- 
creased recognition  that  U.S.  Interests  can 
Und  their  long-term  satisfaction  only  within 
a  far  wider  structive  of  interests  that  in- 
cludes those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
United  States  should  show  a  greater  willing- 
ness than  has  heretofore  been  demonstrated 
to  reserve  disputes  throtigh  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  IneliuUng  the  World  Court. 

We  are  agreed  that  if  military  force  Is  to 
be  used  It  should  be  sanctioned  by,  and  un- 
der the  control  ot  the  United  Nations. 
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The  United  Nationa  In  deterring  aggre*- 
lion  «nd  In  reaolrlng  tflspirtaa  retlM  upon 
the  autborlty  azMl  moral  force  at  Its  racom- 
aradatknia  backed  bj  the  aupport  of  thoae 
nmtlGOa  oommlttad  to  the  piiaelples  of  the 
charter. 

Much  mote  emphaetn  muat  be  placed  upon 
the  development  of  eeonoaale  and  political 
etabUlty,  effcrta  to  settle  disputes  as  early  as 
poastble.  and  the  amelloratloa  of  sltuatkms 
before  they  break  down  Into  armed  oocfllct 
or  result  In  situations  that  Inrltc  aggression. 

Our  basic  goal  would  be  a  system  of  to- 
tematloTial  disarmament  and  security  to 
supersede  continued  reliance  upon  military 
pacts  and  alliances  such  as  8EATO  and  the 
Baghdad  Pact. 

m.   TOWAM)     IH«     CONTSOL.     MOUCTION.     AND 

SBotjnoM  or  aucajcxitts 
Progress  toward  the  goal  of  unirersai  dis- 
armament Is  of  major  Importance  in  the 
aehlevement  of  world  order.  In  reducing  the 
threat  of  wax,  and  la  lessening  the  tenskms 
or  the  power  struggle.  It  Is  urgent  that 
greater  emphasis  and  multiplied  efforts  be 
made  by  the  United  States  and  other  natlocM 
to  reach  disarmament  agreements  because  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  deetructiveness  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  intercontinental  missUee; 
because  of  the  growing  dlUlculty  of  bringing 
these  swiapona  under  adequate  Inspect  ten 
and  oootrol,  and  because  of  the  large  siuns 
now  being  spent  on  armaments  compared  to 
aid  and  technical  assistance.  In  a  world  char- 
aoteriaed  by  widespread  hunger.  dlsetMe.  and 
iUlteracy 

It  is  not  possible  at  a  conference  such  as 
this  to  spell  oat  the  process  of  arms  reduc- 
tion and  control  In  detail,  but  the  foUowU^ 
are  suggeetlons  for  continued  efforts.  In  its 
efforts  toward  worid  disarmament,  the  United 
States  should : 

1.  Assume  greater  lalttatlTe  toward  bring- 
ing national  armaments  under  international 
inspection  and  control  in  a  process  directed 
toward  their  consequent  ttmitatlon,  reduc- 
tion, and  eventual  abolition. 

Toward  this  end,  we  should  follow  up  on 
lie  progress  of  the  United  Nations  negotia- 
tions and  the  successful  Geneva  sclentlflo 
talks  and  keep  prseslng  for  an  early  agree- 
ment to  stop  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  to 
lastaU  a  United  Natlana  Inspection  system 
to  verify  the  fulfillment  at  the  agreement. 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  confv- 
ence  of  scientists  at  Oenera.  We  believe  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  should  continue  its  present 
suspenstoi  of  tests.  unllateraUy  If  necessary, 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  poinlt  full 
eaptoratlan  of  the  posslbUitles  of  arriving 
at  a  deflnttlve  International  agreement. 

2.  Follow  up  this  significant  first  step  of 
inspectloa  and  limitation  by  additional  steps 
o*  International  control  and  reduction. 

3.  Continue  to  seek  an  International  agree- 
ment setting  up  a  UJ4.  agency  for  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  outer  space,  and  a  control 
system  to  assure  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Cooperate  In  estahllshlng  the  proposed 
Inspection  system  of  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency  In  the  hope  that  this  may 
help  furnish  the  pattern  necessary  for  super- 
vising worldwide  cessation  of  production  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Continue  negotiations  with  the  U.8.S.B. 
for  a  mutual  aerial  and  ground  inspection 
system  to  guard  against  surprise  attack  *nfj 
thus  seek  to  aid  In  creating  a  clinxate  where 
niore  far  reaching  disarmament  negotiations 
may   be  luidertaken. 

8.  Becognlae  the  close  relaUonsfalp  be- 
tween political  settlemenU  and  dlaannament 
and  be  more  willing  to  broaden  the  frame- 
work of  disarmament  negotlaUons.  Thsss 
discussions  might  Include  the  posslbiUty  of 
mutual  withdrawal  of  nuclear  forces  froia 
polnu  of  closest  proximity,  and  disengage- 
ment In  areas  such  as  the  Middle  East  or 
Central  Europe. 
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''•  Work  to  reopen,  as  soon  as  poaslbie. 
disarmament  dlscxjsakms  within  the  UJf.  lOr 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  producUon  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  for  other  weapons  <rf 
mass  destruction,  to  transfer  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpiles  to  peaceful  purpoees.  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  reducing  arms  and 
armed  forces. 

•  Press  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
UJ*.  police  force  for  border  patrol,  inspec- 
tion, and  the  various  functions  of  a  genuine 
International  police  system. 

Within  Its  governmental  system,  the 
United  States  should : 

1  Enlarge  the  staffs  and  strengthen  the 
programs  of  the  executive  branch  for  study- 
ing the  problems  of  world  disarmament  and 
formulating  workable  plans  for  iu  accom- 
plishment. The  proposal  of  a  carefully 
worked  out.  safeguarded,  comprehensive  dis- 
armament plan  by  the  United  BUtes  would 
serve  as  a  focus  for  specific  negotlaUons  and 
for  rallying  world  opinion. 

2.  Expand  and  make  permanent  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

3.  Undertake  a  coordinated  program 
among  Government  agencies  to  work  In  co- 
operation with  management  and  labor  for 
making  the  transition  in  as  orderly  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  to  an  economy  less  depend- 
ent on  mllltely  expenditures,  and  to  remove 
the  fears  that  disarmament  steps  will  result 
in  a  depression. 

4.  Offer  to  devote  a  subetanUal  percentage 
of  the  savings  from  armaments  to  allocations 
for  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
using  the  United  Nations  as  far  as  possible! 

8.  Abolish  the  syrtem  of  military  conscrip- 
tion and  aHow  the  authwlty  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  draft  men  to  lapse  on  its 
expiration  next  June.  The  Government 
should  consider  ways  of  encouraging  recruit- 
ment to  meet  those  of  Its  manpower  require- 
ments as  would  result  from  following  the 
interim  military  policy  suggested  In  the 
next  section  of  this  report. 


IV.  ormuc  MiLrrAST  pouct 
Until  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  disarmament,  we  must  use  all  our 
Influence  to  see  that  wisdom  and  imagina- 
tion are  used  in  limiting  and  controlling  mili- 
tary force. 

As  citizens  we  have  a  natural  concern  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  As  Christians 
we  have  a  wider  concern  for  the  security  of 
mankind.  We  cannot,  therefore,  view  with 
equanimity  preparations  for  nuclear  war 
which  might  result  in  the  genetic  distortion 
of  the  human  race  as  well  as  widespread  de- 
struction of  civilised  life.  Since  we  as  Chris- 
tians could  not  oxirselvea  press  the  buttons 
for  such  destruction,  we  must  now  declare 
oxir  conviction  that  we  cannot  support  the 
concept  of  nuclecu'  retaliation  or  preventive 
war. 

During  the  Interim  period  prior  to  a 
strengthened  system  of  world  order,  law.  and 
disarmament: 

1.  We  urge  our  Government  to  consider  all 
methods  for  contributing  to  world  security 
other  than  reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons. 

2.  If  the  Government  continues  to  rely  in 
any  way  upon  nuclear  defenses,  we  urge  that 
It  be  only  for  the  deterrent  effect  that  their 
poesesslon  by  us  may  have  on  their  poeslbie 
use  by  anyone  else. 

S.  If  any  such  weapons  are  to  remain  in 
United  States  possession,  we  urge  that  the 
VB.  Government  shift  the  character  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  it  is  developing  away  from 
systems  implying  very  rapid  and  inade- 
quately considered  decision  In  the  evoit  nu- 
clear warfare  is  believed  to  have,  or  has  been 
InltUted  by  othera.  Weapons  systems  more 
nearly  Invulnsrabls  to  surprise  attack  would 
permit  time  for  political  consideration,  for 
negotiation,  for  the  exercise  of  third  party 
Judgment,  and  for  the  force  at  the  auwai 


opinion  oif  mankind  to  be  brought  to  bear 
before  a  deolalon  would  have  to  be  made  as 
to  the  appropriate  reaction  in  such  a  crUU 
Such  a  shift  in  weapon  systems  would  ma- 
terially reduce  the  danger  o€  nuclear  war 
arising  from  misunderstanding  or  error. 

With  respect  to  providing  military  aid  to 
other  nations,  the  United  States  should  give 
due  regard  to  the  character  and  objectives  of 
the  recipient  governments,  the  effects  of  the 
aid  on  their  economic  and  political  systems 
and  the  eCecU  on  neighboring  states. 

v.    PXACETUL   COMPXTTTION   AND   INTZXNATIOMAI. 
COOriKATlON 

The  nuclear  stalemate  prompts  both 
Ufi.S  R.  and  ourselves  to  shift  competition 
to  nonmUitary  fields.  Presumably,  Ameri- 
can leaders  ought  to  welcome  peaceful  com- 
petition  in  Ideas.  InsUtutlons.  and  opposing 
conceptions  of  the  good  Ufe.  Tet.  up  to  the 
present,  national  initiative  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  task.  Why  have  American 
policies  been  unsurneasful  In  this  sphere? 

Pive  reasons  are  advanced  for  these  faUures 
First,  American  attitudes  have  been  too  one 
sided  In  seeing  the  cold  war  in  simple,  mili- 
tary terms.  The  power  of  communism  rests 
in  part  in  lu  offering.  opportuniUes  for  rapid 
economic  development  to  technologically  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  In  the  next  decade, 
the  resulU  of  Chinese  and  Indian  expert- 
menu  win  be  watched  for  the  object  lessons 
they  carry  lot  other  new  nations. 

Second,  we  have  hesitated  to  accept  the 
fact  of  Uvlng  with  two  major  Communist 
nations  for  an  indefinite  period  and  of  recog- 
nizing that  hoeUle  grimaces  and  provocaUve 
acts  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Trtiird.  we  have  not  seiaed  every  opportunity 
to  react  creatively  to  more  hopeful  develop- 
ments within  the  Conununlst  world,  particu- 
larly within  the  so-eaUed  satellite  nations. 

Fourth,  Americans  are  disposed  to  see  the 
present  struggle  as  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evil.  A  simple  black  and  white  moral- 
istic approach  may  Impair  the  effecUveness 
of  our  poUcies  toward  satellite  countries  or 
those  whose  political  goals  are  not  immedi- 
ately our  cwn. 

Fifth,  many  assume  that  the  world  is  and 
must  be  divided  into  two  ideological  blocs. 
In  fact,  an  Important  part  of  the  world's 
peoples  are  not  alined  with  either  side. 
More  understanding  and  effective  policies 
must  be  evolved  for  cooperation  with  this 
part  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  should: 

1.  Seek  continuation  over  a  5-year  period 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Tear 

•  Extend  trade  and  travel  with  mainland 
China,  Eastern  Euroi>e  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  Encourage  association  and  fellowship 
of  various  professions  and  groups  across  the 
Iron  Curtain,  for  example,  exchange  of  farm- 
ers, students  and  religious  groups. 

4.  Explore  more  effective  use  of  its  surplus 
food  t<x  distribution  in  Communist  countries 
and  in  underdeveloped  nations. 

5.  Evolve  more  seminars  and  conferences 
for  social  scientists  and  scientists  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  West.  We  commend  the 
Department  of  State  for  persisting  in  negoti- 
ating an  agreement  for  expanded  exchange 
of  persons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  urge 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  the  travel  of 
Soviet  visitors  In  the  United  States. 

e.  Implement  programs  for  common  at- 
tacks on  l>asle  human  problems  of  disease, 
such  UM  malarta,  and  thrsats  to  crops  such  as 
wheat  rust,  that  may  be  carrted  acroes  na- 
tional boundaries. 

7.  Invite  wider  participation  by  the 
UJS.8JL  in  UJf.  technical  SMlstance  pro- 
grams. 

%.  Bnooorage  private  investments  In  un- 
derdeveloped areas  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards tjoth  for  the  prtvate  Investor  and  for 
the  host  nation. 

9.  Xneourage  the  religious  and  piilloeophle 
dialog  above  the  level  of  prsssnt  poIlUeal 
strusKlee.     In  particular,  we   urge   that  aU 
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opportunities  be  utilised,  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  other  channels,  for 
meetings  of  churchmen  from  the  Soviet  na- 
tions and  the  West. 

VI.    POINTS  OF  POUCT  WITH  aXSPSCT  TO  SPXCXPIC 
AXXAS 

Several  of  the  areas  of  the  world  pose  par- 
ticular challenges  to  American  f<veign  policy 
at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  China,  U.8.  policy  has  not 
been  responsive  to  the  realities.  While  we 
cannot  condone  many  of  the  things  for 
which  communism  stands,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  admit  that  we  see  no  reasonable 
alternative  open  to  us  other  than  to  recognise 
that  Communist  China  is  a  nation  of  tre- 
mendous and  growing  importance  with 
whom  we  must  live.  To  continue  to  treat 
this  great  power  as  an  outcast  can  serve  only 
to  deepen  existing  tensions  and  to  further 
developments  in  China  which  we  must  de- 
plore. Moreover,  continuation  of  such  a 
policy  by  the  United  States  is  Indefensible. 
We  feel  that  the  stiffness  of  our  attitude  has 
already  cost  us  dearly  In  wco'ld  opinion,  and 
has  made  the  resolution  of  our  difficulties 
with  China  more  difficult  than  might  have 
been  the  case  had  there  been  oflBclal  channels 
of  communication  from  the  beginning. 

The  Section  would  urge  a  more  flexible 
apiiroach  to  the  Far  Eastern  problem  in  the 
Interest  of  a  more  adequate  representation 
of  American  purposes  and  objectives.  In  the 
interest  of  greater  stability  in  the  Far  East, 
Wasiilngton  should  encourage  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  to  evacuate  exposed 
positions  that  may  be  militarily  unsound 
and  politically  detrimental,  and  submit  to 
the  UJf.  the  question  of  securing  peace  and 
security  in  the  area  of  Formosa.  The  i>eople 
on  Formosa  should  be  protected  in  their 
right  freely  to  determine  their  own  future. 
At  minimum,  the  Western  World  shotild 
not  be  prevented  from  liberalizing  trade  re- 
lations with  any  Far  Eastern  country.  The 
United  SUtes  should  liberalise  its  policies 
with  respect  to  travel  of  Chinese  nationals  In 
the  United  States  and  of  U.S.  citizens  within 
Communist  China.  At  the  same  time,  our  pol- 
icy should  move  In  the  direction  of  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  of  the  problems  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  the  counsels  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  government  by  the  United  States. 
We  feel  that,  with  respect  to  peaceful 
competition  with  communism,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  contests  la  that  being  waged  In 
India.  Inevitably,  all  ot  the  ihiderdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  will  compare  progress 
in  IndU  with  that  in  China;  it  will  be  tragic 
if  the  comparison  Is  unfavorable.  We.  there- 
fore, urge  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  providing  India  with  sufficient  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  her  development  program.  The  fact 
that  India  has  been  unwilling  to  identify 
itself  with  us  In  oxur  military  policy  should 
not  deter  mm  in  this.  Rather,  we  should 
welcome  the  fact  that  free,  uncommitted 
nations  can  exist  In  the  world  today,  and 
that  they  may  facilitate  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  which  any  of  the  great  powers  is 
involved. 

At  the  heart  of  any  settlement  of  Euro- 
pean problems  is  the  question  of  the  two 
Oermanys.  Moreover,  the  continued  isola- 
tion of  West  Berlin  is  clearly  a  source  of 
great  vulnerability  to  the  West.  We  see 
no  means  of  materially  reducing  tensions 
in  this  part  of  the  world  while  remaining 
faithful  to  our  obligations  to  the  people  of 
West  Germany,  and  of  Berlin  particularly, 
other  than  in  unification.  We,  therefore, 
urge  that  our  Government  continue  to  sup- 
port  the    unification    of    Germany. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  Christians 
better  understand  the  Involved  and  explosive 
situation  In  the  Middle  East.  With  humility 
and  penitence  we  confess  that  our  own  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy,  both  In  oiur 
reluctance  to  reeettle  in  Christian  countrtes 


the  oppressed  Jews  of  Europe,  and  In  our 
disregard  of  Arab  rights,  has  contributed  to 
the  tragedy  of  Palestine.  We  believe  that 
Christians  must  Join  with  Muslims,  Jews 
and  others  in  a  continuing  search  for  Just 
and  durable  peace  in  the  area.  We  \irge  that 
every  effort  be  continued  to  find  agreement 
by  negotiation  whether  under  the  UJf.  or 
by  direct  consultation  among  the  govern- 
ments immediately  concerned.  Particularly 
we  call  for  the  implementation  of  the  UJf. 
resolutions  providing  for  the  return,  where 
possible,  of  the  Arab  refugees  to  their  homes; 
and,  where  not  possible,  for  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  loss.  We  believe  the 
Christian  community  should  stand  ready  to 
assist  In  the  repatriation  or  resettlement  of 
the  Arab  refugees. 

We  call  on  our  government  to  supp<vt  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Arabs  for  unity; 
and  of  Israel  to  survive  In  peace. 

We  firmly  record  oiu-  support  of  the  UJf. 
reconamendation  providing  for  the  inter- 
nationalization of  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
virons. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  OMi  attitudes  to- 
ward the  whole  Middle  Bast  should  be  con- 
ditioned less  by  our  fear  of  Soviet  expansion 
into  the  area  and  become  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  region. 
We  must  recognise  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  in  the  area  for  independence  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  United  States 
should  generously  support  a  vridespread  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  of  that 
region.  We  feel  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
the  Elsenhower  doctrine  are  not  responsive 
to  the  major  problems  of  the  area,  and  that 
the  former  in  particular,  may  have  hindered 
the  development  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
Middle  Bast  problems. 

VU.    CAIX   TO   THX   CHtmCRSS 

We  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
Christian  churches: 

To  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of 
working  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations; 

To  pray  for  a  spirit  of  penitence  for  the 
selfishness  of  our  affluent  society  in  a  world 
of  hunger  and  need; 

To  make  common  cause  with  the  disad- 
vantaged and  dispossessed  for  the  realisation 
of  their  hopes  and  freedoms; 

To  transfer  the  conflict  ot  ideas  and 
Ideologies  from  the  battlefleld  to  the  realm 
of  peaceful  competition  and  the  rule  of  law; 

To  translate  into  reality  the  old  Russian 
proverb,  "Mountains  may  never  come  to- 
gether but  men  can;" 

To  multiply  their  efforts  toward  beating 
swords  into  plowshares  and  achieving  a  war- 
less  world. 


RSSOLUnONS     AOOPTD     BT     THK     CONTBUMO 

RXLATXO  TO  SxcnoN  n 

KKSOLUnON     ON     NUCLKAS     SXTAUATION,     PKS- 
VKNTIVK  WAS,  AND  THX  BJldNATION  C^  WAS 

The  conference.  In  receiving  the  report  of 
section  II  and  commending  it  to  the  churches 
for  study  and  appropriate  action,  wishes  to 
record  that  there  were  differences  of  views  in 
the  conference  on  certain  statements  In  that 
report,  specifically,  regarding  the  fourth 
sentence  of  part  IV '  of  the  Section  Report. 

Members  of  the  conference  agree  In  cate- 
gorically rejecting  the  concept  of  preventive 
war. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  emphatically  do 
not  agree  with  the  inference  that  deterrence 
tlirough  the  capability  for  nuclear  retalia- 
tion is  to  be  bracketed  with  preventive  war. 

Such  peace  as  there  is  today,  precarious 
as  it  may  be,  rests  to  some  measure  upon 
the  capability  for  nuclear  retaliation.     The 


*Thls  sentence  reads:  "Since  we  as 
Christians  could  not  ourselvee  press  the 
buttons  for  such  destruction,  we  must  now 
declare  our  conviction  that  we  cannot  sup- 
port the  concept  of  nuclear  retaliation  or 
preventive  war.** 


world's  hope  of  achieving  International  agree- 
ments leading  toward  vmlveiaal  disarma- 
ment may  similarly  rest  in  part  upon  that 
capability. 

In  expressing  these  views,  it  was  made 
clear  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  ap- 
proval by  the  conference  of  the  moral  ac- 
ceptability of  all-out  nuclear  retaliation,  or  as 
modification  of  the  view  of  the  conference 
that  the  elimination  of  nuclear  warfare  and 
of  war  itself  Is  a  Christian  Imperative.  The 
problem  of  whether  <»•  not  a  Christian  <»j^n 
support  nuclear  warfare  in  any  form  must  be 
squarely  and  prayerfully  faced  by  the 
churches. 

The  conference  directs  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  recorded  in  the  appropriate  place 
with  the  published  version  of  section  !!•■ 
report. 

BSBOLT7TION  ON  THX  UmDLX  KA8T 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  Christians 
understand  l>etter  the  Involved  and  explosive 
situation  In  the  Middle  East.  With  humility 
and  penitence  we  confess  that  our  own  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy,  both  In  our 
reluctance  to  resettle  the  oppressed  Jews  of 
Eiu-ope  In  Christian  countries,  and  in  our 
disregard  of  Arab  rights,  has  contributed  to 
the  tragedy  of  Palestine.  We  believe  that 
Christians  must  Join  with  Muslims,  Jews  and 
others  in  a  continuing  search  for  Just  and 
durable  peace  in  the  area.  We  urge  that 
every  effort  l>e  continued  to  find  agreement 
by  negotiation  whether  under  the  United 
Nations  or  by  direct  consultation  of  the  gov- 
ernments Inunediately  concerned.  Partlc- 
lUarly  we  call  for  the  Implementation  of 
United  Nations  resolutions  providing  for  the 
return,  where  possible,  of  the  Arab  refugees 
to  their  homes;  and  where  not  possible,  for 
adequate  compensation  fcM*  their  loss.  We 
believe  the  Christian  oommxmity  should 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  or 
settlement  of  the  Arab  refugees,  and  In  the 
meantime  should  urge  less  grudging  and 
more  generous  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 

We  firmly  record  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations  recommendation  providing  for  the 
internationalization  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs. 

The  United  States  should  support  the  legit- 
imate aspirations  of  the  Arabs  for  unity,  of 
Israel  for  survival  in  peace,  and  of  both  tac 
political  and  economic  progress.  In  partic- 
ular, oxir  country  should  continue  its  search 
for  plans  satisfactory  to  both  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  for  the  development,  to 
their  mutual  benefit,  of  water  and  other 
resources. 

[From  the  Chicago  Trlbxme,  Oct.  21,  IMS] 
A  Dkfth  Chabgk  fob  tkb  Navt? 

For  the  third  time  in  his  administration 
President  Kennedy  has  a  new  Secretary  at 
the  Navy,  Paul  H.  Nitae.  To  run  the  Na- 
tion's seagoing  combat  arm,  the  President 
chose  a  man  who  for  the  last  8  years,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defezise  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  has  been  working  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street — ^how  to  disarm  the 
Nation. 

Nitze,  66.  a  New  York  Investment  banker 
who  made  his  pile  on  Wall  Street  before 
taking  a  wartime  Government  Job  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  was  chief  adviser 
on  national  security  policy  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
during  the  preeldentlal  campaign.  The 
President,  in  giving  him  the  Defense  ap- 
pointment, said  he  expected  NItze  to  play 
"a  key  role  in  the  development  of  nel^  dla- 
annament plans." 

The  onetime  chief  policy  planner  for 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheeon  dur- 
ing the  Truman  administration  has  played 
Jiut  such  a  key  role  in  disarmament  as  one 
of  the  Pentagon  Intellectuals  closest  to  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  But 
not  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  Members  of 
Congress. 
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LMt  Uaf ,  th«  KnuMdy  admlnlstntlon  sent 
up  a  trial  balloon  Kuggwtlne  that  NltM 
would  replaoa  tba  retiring  Boswell  OUpatzIc 
aa  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae.  Whan 
congreaelonal  reaction  was  leaa  than  an- 
thoalaatlc,  the  balloon  waa  pulled  In.  Con- 
greea  still  may  have  aome  aharp  questlona 
(or  Nltaa  on  defense  philosophy  when  hla 
appointment  comes  up  for  oonflnnatlon  In 
the  Senate. 

Only  4  months  after  Joining  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Nltae.  In  April  IMO. 
expounded  some  curious  Tlewa  at  a  Cali- 
fornia seminar.  He  suggested  that  niiclear 
superiority  over  the  Soviets  was  no  longer 
desirable  and  that  w«  start  unilateral 
diaannament  to  produce  reciprocal  action  by 
our  enemies  and  thua  slow  the  arms  race. 
Nltze  also  proposed  that  we  scrap  our  llzed 
base  missile  and  bomber  bases  and  place  the 
Strategic  Air  Ctonunand  (SAC)  first  under 
NATO  command  and  finally  under  the  United 
Nations. 

Karller,  tn  Norember  1968.  this  phlloeo- 
P*»y  waa  reflected  In  a  report  submitted  by 
a  section,  of  which  Nltae  was  chairman,  to 
a  world  order  study  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Cburchee  of  Christ  In 
Cleveland. 

Thla  report,  stressing  International  dis- 
armament as  a  b«wlc  goal,  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  nuclear  retaliation,  urged  the  United 
States  to  continue  suspension  of  nuclear 
teats.  unilateraUy  If  necessary,  and  de- 
clared that  military  force  should  be  used 
only  waaer  control  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Nltze  report  also  recommended  a  VS. 
policy  move  toward  seating  Red  China  In 
the  UJJ.  and  recognizing  the  Pelplng  re- 
gime and  encouragement  of  Nationalist 
China  to  abandon  the  offshore  lalands  of 
Quemoy  and  liatsu. 

Such  views  might  be  welcome  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Aurchmen  seeking  to  relate  Christian 
reaponalblllty  to  all  mankind.  They  are 
hardly  calculated  to  bring  Joy  to  admirals 
trying  to  build  and  preeerve  a  strong  naval 
power.  Their  last  civilian  chief,  Fred  Korth. 
a  Texas  banker,  reigned  after  loelng  a  battle 
with  licNamara  to  get  a  nuclear  super- 
carrier.  Their  new  one  looka  like  a  lic- 
Namara  depth  charge. 


October  it 


CHANGE     IN     LEOZSLATIVE     PRO- 
QRAM  FOR  THIS  WEEK 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
_  Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
House   of   a  chance  In   the  legislative 
im>gTam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H  Jl.  8427.  regard- 
ing an  improved  retirement  and  disa- 
bility system  for  certain  employees  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  will  be 
brought  up  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
rather  than  as  previously  announced 

Mr.  HABSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gntle- 
man  from  CXdo. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  May  I  Inquire  If  there 
is  any  legislative  program  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.    ALBERT.     The   only    legislative 

program  f w  tomorrow  is  that  which  was 

previously    announced,    namely.    HJL 

•821,  which  will  be  called  up  by  the 

gentleman  from  Ailcanaas  UMr.  Mills] 

Under  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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DR.   ERNESTO   OALARZA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards}  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Ux.  Speaker,  on 
September  17.  1963,  at  a  private  South- 
ern Pacific  Rsiilroad  crossing  near  Chua- 
Imr.  CaUf..  32  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  were  killed  in  a  bus-freight 
train  accident.  These  men  were  bra- 
ceros.  Imported  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  78. 
It  was  a  horrible  tragedy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  worst  such  accident  in  the  history  of 
California,  and  we  all  share  in  Uie  grief 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  wives,  chil- 
dren, relatives  and  neighbors  of  these 
fine  men  from  our  sister  Republic. 

Prom  reading  California  newspapers, 
the  Congressional  Ricord,  and  other 
publications  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that 
there  are  presently  underway  at  least 
10  different  investigations  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  already  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  For  example,  the  investigation  by 
the  California  Farm  Research  and  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Mrs.  Grace  McDonald, 
executive  secretary,  has  disclosed  that 
rural  California  is  virtually  infested  with 
improperly  protected  railroad  crossings 
which  are  continuing  to  result  in  a  tragi- 
cally unnecessary  number  of  accidents 
and  deaths. 

On  my  part  I  welcome  each  «md  every 
one  of  these  investigations.  Let  us  find 
out  exactly  why  these  accidents  occur, 
and  let  us  do  something  alxjut  it. 

Prom  the  newspapers  and  from  the 
remarks  of  several  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  have  learned 
that  among  the  investigations  presently 
imderway  is  one  authorized  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Ccunmittee.  I  am 
told  that  this  investigation  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  two  staff  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
that  in  searching  for  a  consultant  with 
farm  labor  experience,  the  Committee 
has  retained  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza,  1031 
Franquette  Avenue.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  area  where  Dr.  Galarza 
lives.  He  is  my  constituent  and  a  friend 
of  19  months.  Mrs.  Edwards  and  I  en- 
Joyed  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Galarza  at  tea  In  their  home  last  au- 
tumn. We  had  a  delightful  visit.  Mrs. 
Galarza  is  a  charming  lady  of  outstand- 
ing courtesy  and  kindness. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  have 
been,  however,  some  doubts  raised  by  my 
Republican  colleagues  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  Dr.  Galarza  for  this 
Job,  and  I  am  making  these  remarks  to- 
day to  tell  my  colleagues  more  about 
Dr.  Galarza,  his  background  and  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza  is 
one  of  California's  most  distinguished 
citizens.  Bom  in  Mexico  in  1905,  he 
came  to  America  as  a  child.  He  worked 
his  way  through  grammar  school  and 
high  school,  taking  any  Job  that  would 
allow  him  to  pursue  his  studies — farm- 
worker, cannery  hand,  Western  Union 
messenger,  interpreter,  musician,  gar- 
dener. 

Upon  being  graduated  from  high 
school  he  continued  his  education,  sup- 


porting himself  again  with  various 
Jobs  —  tutoring,  dishwasher,  lecturer, 
translator,  social  worker.  He  got  the 
education  and  three  degrees,  the  Bjl. 
plus  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  from  Occi- 
dental College,  Los  Angeles;  the  MJ^.  at 
my  alma  mater.  Stanford,  In  Latin 
American  History  and  modem  lan- 
guages; and  the  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia. 
His  doctoral  dissertation  was  an  eco- 
nomic monograph  on  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry  in  Mexico.  It  was 
published  in  Spanish  by  the  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economlca,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sketch  only  the 
highlights  of  Dr.  Galarza's  career  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years.  From  1936  to  1947 
he  was  at  the  Pan  American  Union  here 
In  Washington.  DC.  the  last  7  years  as 
Chief.  Division  of  Social  and  Labor  In- 
formation. In  addition  to  administra- 
tive work,  his  duties  concerned  research 
and  editing  on  labor  and  social  condi- 
tions In  the  Americas.  He  also  prepared 
or  edited  a  number  of  reports  aivl  arti- 
cles on  Latin  American  conditions  In  the 
field  of  labor  and  social  assistance.  He 
participated  in  the  initial  discussions 
leading  to  the  first  bracero  agreement 
of  1942. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
Dr.  Galarza  is  that  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Bolivia,  the  Order  of  the  Condor,  given 
to  Dr.  Galarza  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  relations  between  our 
country  and  Bolivia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  numerous 
wires,  telephone  calls,  and  letters  from 
people  in  my  district  in  support  of  the 
integrity  and  good  name  of  Dr.  Galarza. 
Typical  of  the  many  statements  which  I 
have  received  is  one  from  Mr.  Jesus  A. 
Cardenas  of  Union  City,  Calif. 

He  says  in  part : 

Dr.  Galarza  Is  respected  and  admired  by 
the  entire  Mexican -American  community  for 
dedicating  a  llfeUme  to  the  problems  of  the 
Mexican-Americans  and  farm  problems. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lopez,  of  San  Jos*,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Latin-American 
CouncU  of  SanU  CTara  County,  which 
represents  22*- organizations,  urged  that 
I  make  a  public  presenution  of  Dr.  Ga- 
larza's record  and  qualifications. 

FrMn  1948  to  1960  Dr.  Galarza  was  di- 
rector of  education  and  res-arch  of  the 
National  Farm  Labor  Union  and  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Workers  Union.  In 
this  capacity  he  worked  as  an  organizer; 
he  did  economic  research  on  the  agricul- 
toal  industry,  appeared  at  legislative 
hearings,  did  social  work,  assisted  the 
braceros,  and  performed  the  numerous 
other  duties  In  connection  with  this  Job. 

I  pause  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
point  out  the  tribulations  encountered 
by  anyone  who  attempts  to  work  in  the 
field  of  endeavor  I  have  just  described. 
No  subject  Is  more  controversial  and 
fraught  with  high  feeling  than  that  of 
the  unionization  of  America's  farm  la- 
borers who  are  the  most  underprivileged 
and  underx>ald  segment  of  our  labor 
population.  Most  of  the  social  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted  through  the 
years  to  govern  the  labor  of  other  indus- 
try is  absent  insofar  as  the  farm  labor 
market  Is  concerned.  Our  farmworkers 
are  usually  exchided  from  the  protection 
of  unemployment  compensation  laws, 
minimum  wage  laws,  workmen's  com- 
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pensatlon  laws,  and  the  laws  granting 
the  right  to  organise.  The  Department 
of  Labor  tells  us  that  there  are  2  '^  mil- 
lion of  these  workers,  together  with  their 
families,  and  that  the  average  total  wage 
for  the  year,  per  worker,  is  $1,054. 

Dr.  Galarza  spent  12  years  working 
with  this  underprivileged  segment  of  our 
labor  force.  He  fought  hard  for  his  pro- 
grams. The  farmers  fiercely  resisted  all 
attempts  to  organize  the  Nation's  farm- 
workers. They  still  do.  Dr.  Galarza  is 
a  scarred  veteran  of  many  battles.  He 
has  powerful  enemies.  But  he  has  per- 
sisted In  pursuit  of  his  go^s,  which  are 
to  rescue  from  poverty  and  underpriv- 
llege  this  large  segment  of  our  laboring 
population,  the  farmworker. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza 
Is  a  fierce  partisan  where  the  welfare  of 
the  farmworker  is  ooncemed  and  where 
the  welfare  of  our  Mexican-American 
people  are  concerned.  But  he  is  also  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honor,  and  he  will 
do  a  searching  and  painstaking  job  as 
consultant  to  the  staff  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  CcHnmlttee 
Investigating  the  bus  accident.  He  Is  an 
ardent  opponent  to  the  legislation  which 
extends  the  bracero  program,  but  this 
does  not  disqualify  him.  Oftentimes 
truths  are  discovered  only  by  partisans. 
I  must  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  turn  to  an- 
other subject  which  I  feel  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Galarza,  and  I 
think  that  the  reccHrd  should  be  cleared 
on  this  sidaject  once  and  for  alL 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
•niursday.  March  9,  1950,  appears  the 
extension  of  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Werdel.  of  California.  The 
gentleman  from  California  inserted  a 
document  which  he  described  as  the  ma- 
jority report  of  Special  Subcommittee 
No.  1.  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Honor- 
able Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  chairman.  It 
states  that  It  Is  the  report  of  an  investi- 
gation made  by  Subcommittee  No.  1  on 
November  12-13, 1940,  at  Bakersfleld  and 
Di  Giorgio,  Calif. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  this  Insertion  In  the 
RicoKO  has  been  referred  to  as  an  official 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  as  an  official  re- 
port of  Subcomimittee  No.  1. 

I  am  told  that  this  Insertion  in  the 
Recor*  has  even  been  used  as  evidence  In 
a  court  of  law  as  a  genuine  congressional 
committee  report. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
Record  insertion  has  been  represented 
for  so  many  years  as  official  committee 
action,  efforts  have  been  made  to  test  its 
reliability,  its  authenticity,  its  official 
status.  One  of  my  office  staff  checked 
with  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Inquired  about  the  insertion. 
She  was  advised  that  the  minutes  of 
Subcommittee  No.  1  show  no  trace  of  any 
discussion  or  action  by  the  subcommittee 
or  full  committee  regarding  this  matter. 
Further,  she  was  advised  that  no  official 
report  was  ever  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  matter^, 
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I  am  also  advised,  although  my  office 
has  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
double  check  this  information,  that — 

First.  An  Inquiry  has  been  made  at 
National  Archives  and  there  is  no  record 
at  Archives  of  such  a  report. 

Second.  There  is  no  record  of  any  or- 
der for  printing  of  any  official  report  in 
the  81st  Congress  concerning  this  matter. 

Third,  There  is  no  report  listed  in  the 
"Monthly  Catalog  of  Government  Pub- 
lications" for  the  81st  Congress  on  this 
subject  by  this  subcommittee  or  com- 
mittee. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  entry  in  the  serial 
list  of  House  reports  and  documents,  for 
this  committee  on  this  subject,  of  the 
81st  Congress. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  record  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  subcommittee  or  the  com- 
mittee of  a  regular  or  specially  called 
meeting  to  discuss  and  approve  any  such 
report. 

Sixth.  ThM-e  is  no  record  in  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  of  any  such  report  or 
document. 

Seventh.  There    is   no   entry   in    the 
Journal  of  the  House  at  any  time  during, 
the  81st  Congress  of  any  report  on  this 
subject  by  this  subcommittee  or  com- 
mittee. 

Eighth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  as  reported  in  the 
CoNCREssioNio.  RECORD  on  thls  subjcct. 

Ninth.  The  printed  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  in  Bakersfield  in  Novem- 
ber 1949 — hearings,  Subcommittee  No.  1. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  81st 
Congress.  2d  session — printed  In  April 
1950  do  not  have  the  text  of  any  report 

Tenth.  The  tally  clerk  of  the  House 
has  no  record  of  sucl.  a  report  being  filed. 

Eleventh.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
files  of  the  committee  of  any  vote  on  such 
a  report. 

Twelfth.  There  is  no  record  in  any  is- 
sue of  the  Daily  Digest  of  the  House  of 
any  such  document  being  r^x>rted  out 
by  any  committee. 

The  Congressional  Record  on  the 
date  this  famous  insertion  was  put  In. 
refiects  that  Congressman  Werdel  re- 
quested imanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  report  of  a  subcommittee — 
aziother  curious  event  in  the  complex 
history  of  this  insertion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  re- 
prints of  this  insertion  in  the  Record 
have  l>een  widely  circulated  and  repre- 
sented as  an  official  report  of  a  House 
committee.  I  thought  It  only  fair  to 
present  the  facts  that  I  have  outlined 
above  so  that  the  record  is  more  accu- 
rate. I  do  not  think  that  something 
should  be  presented  as  genuine  unless 
it  can  be  proven,  and  as  of  this  date  this 
cannot  be  said  to  be  true  of  this  curious 
insertion.  I  therefore  respectfully  re- 
quest that  an  official  investigation  be 
conducted  on  this  matter  by  the  appro- 
priate House  Committee  and  a  full  re- 
port submitted  to  the  membership. 


LAIRD  CHARGE  THAT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION VIOLATED  LAW  NOW 
UPHELD  BY  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL 

Tint    SPEAKER    pro    tempoxe    (Mrs. 
OmxEM  at  Orecon)  Under  previous  order 


of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Madam  Speaker,  my  of- 
fice has  just  received  a  ruling  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  which  was  handed  down  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  submitted  by  me 
on  July  18, 1963.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  the  Executive  Is  in 
violation  of  section  107(b)  of  the  I^>r- 
eign  Aid  Appr(H>riation  Act  of  1963 
which  states,  in  part: 

No  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  country  which  sells,  fin-nlshea.  or  per- 
mits any  ahlpa  under  Its  reglatty  to  carry 
Items  of  economic  asElst&nce  to  Cuba  so  long 
as  It  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  to  me. 

The  fact  that  the  administration 
chose  to  Ignore  this  provision  in  the  law 
until  the  Comptroller  General,  at  my 
request.  Instituted  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  had  been  violated, 
demonstrates  this  administration's  re- 
luctance to  discharge  Its  duty  to  uphold 
all  laws  whether  or  not  It  finds  Itself  In 
agreement  with  them.  The  further  fact 
that  after  the  investigation  was  begxin. 
the  administration  bent  over  backward 
to  find  nebulous  loopholes  to  justify  its 
failure  to  act.  demonstrates  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  more  interested  in  fixxl- 
ing  loopholes  in  a  law  that  is  unpalatable 
to  the  Executive  than  it  is  in  ^Lecatli« 
that  law  in  conformity  with  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

My  oCBce  has  a  list  of  free  world  ships 
that  have  engaged  in  the  Cnban  trade. 
Several  of  these  ships  carried  cargoes 
from  Communist  bloc  ooontries  to  Cuba. 
The  cargoes  in  these  ships  contained 
items  of  economic  assistance  as  the  fol- 
lowing quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
AID  to  the  Comptroller  General  will 
dem<Nistrate: 

Based  upon  our  Information  regarding  the 
Bloc-Cuba  aid  and  trade  relationship,  we 
assume  that  any  cargo  transported  from  the 
Bloc  to  Cuba  Is  oompoaed.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  at  Itenaa  of  eoonomlc  assistance  pni^mg 
the  contrary  is  ahowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  I  have  In  my 
possession  which  covers  the  period  from 
April  1963  through  October  9, 1963.  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  free  world  ships 
have  transported  cargoes  from  bloc 
countries  to  Cuba.  •. 

For  example,  the  Lebanese  ship 
Akanuxs  left  Novorossiysk,  Soviet  Union 
in  early  April  1963.  and  arrived  in  Ha- 
vana on  May  2. 1963. 

Tbe  Gredc  ship  North  Queen  origi- 
nated in  Odessa.  Soviet  Union,  arriving 
in  Havana  on  May  29, 1963. 

The  Lebanese  ship  Vasailiki  left  Lenin- 
grad. Soviet  Union,  on  July  rt  and  ar- 
rived In  Havana  on  August  26, 1963. 

The  West  German  Alp  Adolf  Leon- 
TuiTdt  traveled  from  Red  China  to  Ha- 
vana, arriving  there  on  May  18.  1963. 

There  are  dozens  of  nAittily.^^  ^^^ 
amples  on  the  list  in  my  ofltee.  I  will 
list  several  of  these  at  the  oonchision 
of  my  remarks. 
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These  countries  receive  economic  as- 
sistance  from  the  United  States.  The 
law  states  that  such  aid  should  be  de- 
nied unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  continiiatlon  of  such  aid  Is  In 
the  national  interest  and  informs  certain 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  his  rea- 
sons for  not  complying  with  the  law. 

The  aid  has  continued  to  these  coun- 
tries and  other  countries  that  have  en- 
gaged In  the  C?uban  trade  in  obvious  vi- 
olation of  the  law.  Yet  the  President 
has  not  seen  fit  even  to  Inform  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  of 
the  reasons  for  his  actions. 

It  is  possible  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
good  nBaon  for  continuing  economic  as- 
sistance to  Greece.  Lebanon,  and  other 
countries  that  have  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  our  law.  The  Congress  fore- 
saw this  possibility  and  provided  a  cer- 
tain discretionary  authority  for  the 
President  to  exercise  if  the  necessity 
arose.  But.  the  Congress  also  stated  ex- 
plicitly and  clearly  that  the  President 
must,  if  he  deems  It  necessary  to  bypass 
the  law.  inform  "the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives."  The  law  also  stated 
that  "reports  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  7  days  of  submission 
to  the  CMnmittees  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  determination." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  has 
not  been  done  on  a  single  occasion  since 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  be- 
came effective. 

This  can  be  interpreted  in  no  other 
way  than  as  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  executive  has 
taken  upon  Itself  the  authority  to  vest 
In  Itself  an  item  veto  not  on  a  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  but  on  a 
law  signed  by  the  President  and  already 
in  effect. 

It  is  clear  from  the  AID  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  aware  that  violations  of  the 
law  have  been  occurring  on  a  continuous 
basis.  The  only  Justiflcation  given  for 
the  Executive's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law  bolls  down  to  a  tortuovis  resort  to 
semantics.  For  example,  after  admitting 
that  certain  Greek  tankers  "carried  car- 
goes proscribed  by  subsection  (b)  of  No. 
107."  the  AID  letter  states: 

However,  •ubsectlon  (b)  requires  termina- 
tion of  economic  asaistance  in  auch  a  caae 
only  if  the  Government  of  the  aid  recipient 
covmtry  "permitted"  the  voyage  to  occur.  In 
the  caM  of  the  Greek  tankers,  the  voyages 
were  all  made  in  fulfillment  of  charter  ar- 
rangements entered  into  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Appropriation  Act. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  comment- 
ing on  this  language,  stated : 

Section  107  ef  the  act  U  applicable  to  coun- 
tries which  "permit"  ships  under  their  reg- 
istry to  engage  in  the  proecrlbed  carriage  to 
Cuba.  As  sUted  in  70  CJB.  permit,  page 
66C,  "permit"  is  not  a  technical  word,  and  in 
English  it  has  two  signlflcatlona,  the  first 
being  where  the  mind  consents  to  the  act,  the 
second  where  the  mind  does  not  affirmatively 
agree  to  the  act,  but,  having  the  rtght  and  the 
means  to  interfere  to  prevent  it  from  trans- 
piring, falls  to  do  so.  The  second  signification 
is  applicable,  in  our  opinion,  to  section  107 
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of  the  act  and  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  foreign  assistance  It  would  seem  to  be 
incimibent  upon  an  aid  recipient  country 
to  promptly  Uke  steps  to  prevent  ships  of  Its 
registry  from  carrying  proecrlbed  shipmenu 
to  Cuba.  •  •  •  The  administrative  poelUon 
(AID  letter)  that  the  Greek  Government  did 
not  "permit"  the  voyages  in  question  exciises 
a  country  from  taking  prompt  action  to 
protect  Its  receipt  of  assistance  In  apparent 
disregard  of  the  basic  purpose  of  section  107. 
The  upshot  of  this  is  that  the  AID 
Appropriation  Act  was  clear  and  explicit. 
It  was  up  to  the  country  involved  to  ter- 
minate shipping  to  Cuba.  If  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  such  termination  should  be 
delayed  for  national  Interest  reasons,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  so  inform  the 
appropriate  committees.  This,  he  did  not 
do.  Even  at  this  late  date,  the  Congress 
would  still  be  very  much  interested  In  the 
President's  reasons  for  falling  at  least  to 
make  the  requisite  reports  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Undersecretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  might  Issue 
an  explanation  for  his  having  accepted 
Greek  favors  on  a  Greek  yacht  at  a  time 
when  Greek  ships  continue  to  engage  in 
the  Cub«m  trade  and  continue  to  receive 
U.S.  assistance  in  direct  violation  of  U.S. 
law.  The  Congress  took  action  to  b«tr 
Members  of  Congress  from  traveling  on 
foreign  ships  either  at  reduced  rates  or 
free  of  charge.  It  seems  to  me  this 
should  apply  to  executive  officials,  if  not 
actually  by  law.  at  least  by  voluntary 
compliance  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  pru- 
dence and  discretion  would  dictate  such 
a  course.  Perhaps  It  would  not  be  im- 
profltable  to  call  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  testify  on  the  reasons  for  his  having 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Greek  ship- 
ping magnate  at  this  particular  time. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  commentary  on 
the  present  state  of  our  Government 
when  a  President  feels  that  he  can  wink 
at  a  clear-cut  provision  of  a  duly  enacted 
l«w  of  the  United  States  and  get  away 
with  It.  Hopefully  the  Congress  will 
come  more  and  more  to  insist  upon  the 
proper  execution  of  the  laws  It  has 
enacted. 

The  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  referred  to 
above,  follows.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
first  part  of  the  letter  deals  with  my 
original  charge  that  strategic  goods  were 
carried  in  British,  Norwegian,  Italian, 
and  Greek  tankers.  The  administration 
has  defined  "petroleum,"  as  proscribed 
by  the  act,  as  not  Including  crude  oil. 
The  letter  of  the  law  may  well  bear  this 
out,  but  certainly  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  would  Indicate 
that  crude  oil  should  come  under  the 
definition  of  proscribed  items.  Hopeful- 
ly, this  will  be  made  quite  clear  in  this 
year's  act. 

The  letter  foUows: 

Ooimoixat  GomAL 
or  TRa  Untrd  Statbb, 
Wtuhington.  D.C..  October  18,  1963. 
Hon.  Mtlvtn  R.  Lahu). 
House  of  Rej)reaentatit>es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

TtrnAM  Mb.  Laisd:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
of  Jul>  18,  IBea,  concerning  facU  coming  to 
your  attention  indicating  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  107  at  the  l^>relgn  Aid 
and    Belated    Agencies    ApproprUtloa    Act, 


1W3.  approved  October  03,  1962,  PubUc  Law 
trt-trn.  7«  st»t.  l  IM.  and  requesting  that  our 
office  Investigate  this  m«.tt«r  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  provisions  have  In  fact 
been  violated.       i 

The  information  upon  which  your  Inquiry 
**  haaed  Is  that  tankers  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Italy,  Norway,  and  Greece  have 
traveled  to  Cuba  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1963.  and  that  these  countries  continue  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  United  SUtes, 
which  appears  to  be  in  violation  of  seeUon 
107(a)  of  the  act. 
SecUon  107  of  Public  Law  87-873  provides: 
"(a)  No  assistance  shaU  be  fumlahed  to 
any  country  which  sells,  furnishes,  or  per- 
mlts  any  ahips  under  its  registry  to  carry  to 
Cuba,  so  long  as  it  U  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime,  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IWl,  as  amended,  any  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war.  atomic  energy  materials! 
or  any  articles,  materials  or  supplies,  such  as 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value,  and  Items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  con- 
tained on  the  list  maintAined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  uCte  I  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  AsalsUnce  Control  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

"(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  which  sells,  furnlahea. 
or  permits  any  ships  imder  Its  registry  to 
carry  items  of  economic  assistance  to  Cuba 
so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro  re- 
gime, under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ot 
!•*!.  »»  amended,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  withholding  of  such  as- 
sistance would  be  contrary  to  the  naUonal 
interest  and  reports  such  determination  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  ApproprlaUons 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ApproprUtlons  Committees  of 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives.  Reports  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  within  seven 
days  of  submission  to  the  committees  and 
ahall  contain  a  statement  by  the  President 
of  the  reasons  for  such  determination." 

Upon  receipt  of  your  inquiry  information 
was  requested  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  by  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 24.  1963.  the  Agency  furnished  a  report  in 
the  matter.  The  contenu  of  the  report  is 
set  forth  below  together  with  our  commenU 
on  the  various  points. 

"The  first  point  sUted  in  the  Inquiry  Is 
that  tankers  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  Greece  have  traveled  to 
Cuba  In  the  first  e  months  of  1963  and  that 
these  countries  continue  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  The  inquU-y  sUtes 
that  these  facU  Indicate  a  violation  of  see- 
Uon 107(a)  of  the  ApproprUUon  Act. 

"While  the  facts  stated  are  correct,  the 
conclusion  is  not.  The  conclusion  is  pred- 
icated on  the  assumption  that  section  107 
(a)  prohibits  assistance  to  any  country 
whose  ships  carry  any  form  of  petroleum 
product.  A  more  precise  reading  makes  clear, 
however,  that  section  107(a)  only  applies  to 
ships  carrying  petrolum  products  contained 
on  the  Battle  Act,  tiUe  I  list. 

"The  items  proscribed  by  section  107(a) 
are  described  as  follows :  'Arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war.  atomic  energy  materials, 
or  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  such 
as  petroleum,  transportation  materlala  of 
strategic  value,  and  Items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implemenU  of  war  con- 
tained on  the  list  maintained  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
(BatUe  Act].' 

"The  phrase  'contained  on  the  list  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  [Battle  Act]'  qualifies  all  of 
the  descriptive  words  appearing  before  that 
phrase.  The  reference  to  i>etroleum  is  not  to 
petroleum  per  se,  but  to  petroleum  which  Is 
an  article  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,   and  implements   of   war  and 
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which  la  oontatZMd  In  the  Battle  Act.  tlUe  I 
list.  This  Interpretation  of  sectkm  107(a) 
is  further  sustained  by  the  fact  that  tiie  de- 
scripUve  words  used  in  sectloD  107(a)  are 
taken  directly  from  title  1  of  the  Battle  Act. 
Section  108(a)  of  the  Battle  Act  provides  in 
pertinent  part,  as  follcrwa: 

"  "The  Adn\inl6trator  is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  determine  within  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  tlUs  Act  •  •  •  which 
ncms  nre  Cor  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  arma. 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  atomic 
energy  materials,  petrolexim.  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  those  items 
of  primary  strategic  significance  used  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war  which  should  be  embargoed  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 

"Where  Congress  in  one  statute  uses  cer- 
tain descriptive  words  and  then  repeats 
these  words  in  a  subsequent  statute  at  the 
same  time  referring  to  the  first,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  words  of  the  subsequent 
statute  were  Intended  to  relate  to  the  same 
things  as  the  first  statxtte. 

"Furthermore,  the  oongresBlonal  Intent  to 
be  assumed  from  the  statutory  language  was 
made  explicit  in  the  following  coUoquy 
which  took  place  on  the  Senate  floor  in  con- 
nection with  ttu  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  version  of  section  107(a),  from 
which  the  present  section  107(a)  was  drawn: 
'"Mr.  HiTMPHUT.  •  •  •  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
whether  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
shipping  oontrols  under  this  provision  would 
be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  stra- 
tegic trade  oontrols  under  the  Battle  Act  and 
that  similar  guidelines  would  be  used  to  de- 
termine what  items  are  controlled  and  when 
violations  occur  so  that  UJS.  assistance  must 
be  withheld?" 

"  'Mr.  Hatdek,  Tes;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.' (OoNoaEssiONAL  Rkcoud,  volume  107, 
part  10.  page  21463.) 

"Thus,  where  there  is  no  evldenoe  that 
BatUe  Act,  title  I  items  were  carried  on  a 
particular  voyage,  section  107(a)  is  not  le- 
gally applicable. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis  It 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  that  no  viola- 
tion of  seetlon  107(a)  eecuiied  by  reason  of 
the  voyages  to  Cuba  by  British.  ItalUn,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Greek  tankers  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1963.  Some  of  these  tankers 
traveled  to  Cuba  in  bsiUast  (empty) .  Many 
of  these  tankers  were  vessels  specially  con- 
structed to  carry  liquid  molasses.  Of  the 
tankers  which  carried  cargoes  to  Cuba,  all 
but  one,  tanker  carried  crude  oil  exclusively, 
and  crude  oil  is  not  on  the  list  of  strategic 
cargoes  maintained  under  title  I  of  the  Battle 
Act.  Present  evidence  shows  that  one  tanker 
on  two  voyages  canied  other  types  of 
petroleum  products,  but  none  of  the  infor- 
mation now  available  j«garding  these  prod- 
ucts indicates  that  they  are  on  the  title  I, 
Battle  Act  list.  Merely  t>ecause  we  do  not 
now  have  sufllctent  Bpecincatlons  on  these 
Items  to  eoncluslvely  determine  that  they 
are  not  on  the  Battle  Act.  tlUe  I  list  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  presume  that  this  voyage 
violated  section  107(a).  Concrete  evidence 
that  Battle  Act  Items  were  carried  is  neces- 
sary." 

The  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  cited 
above  are  codified  In  33  IJ.S.C.  1611. 

We  believe  the  admtnlstratlve  view  to  be 
legally  sound  and  that  the  word  "petroleum" 
as  used  in  section  107(a)  does  not  Inclode 
crude  ail.  We  note  that  further  Infomui- 
tion  In  regard  to  this  matter  and  the  weak- 
nassas  of  section  107  to  oontrol  shipments 
to  Cuba  Is  Included  in  the  discussions  ap- 
pearing In  the  CoNGUssioN/u.  Rxcokd  for 
August  33,  1963,  pages  15S83  through  15991. 
when  the  Foreigii  Asrtstanee  Act  of  1968, 
H.R.  7M6.  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
oonsideratlai.  Congreasman  Fasczll's  state- 
ment, beginning  em  page  1568S,  Indicates  «a 
awareness  that  section  107(a)  pertains  oaly 


to  ooBsmodlUes  embu^oed  under  the  Battte 

Act  and  that  crude  oU  is  not  such  a  oom- 
modlty. 

The   administrative    report    oontlnues    as 
follows: 

"While  the  first  part  of  the  eoRgreesloBal 
inquiry  relates  only  to  subeectlon  (a)  ot 
section  107,  a  word  might  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  subsectioci  (b) 
to  the  British,  Norwegian,  Italian,  and  Greek 
tankers  in  question.  Plrst.  since  subsection 
(b)  prohibits  only  economic  assistance  and 
Britain,  Norway,  and  Italy  receive  no  such 
assistance,  subsection  (b)  has  no  application 
to  voyages  by  vessels  of  these  ooxintrlee. 
Second.  Oreece  does,  however,  receive  eco- 
nomic asBlstanoe  and.  based  upon  our  in- 
formation regarding  the  bloc-Cuba  aid  and 
trade  relationship,  we  assume  that  any  cargo 
transported  from  the  hloc  to  Cuba  is  com- 
posed, in  whole  or  In  part,  of  'items  of  eco- 
nomic assistance'  unless  the  contrary  Is 
shown.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Oreek 
tankers  in  question  carried  cargoes  proscribed 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  107.  Bowever. 
subsection  (b)  re^tulres  termination  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  such  a  case  only  if  the 
government  of  the  aid  recipient  coiintry 
'permitted'  the  voyage  to  occur.  In  the  case 
of  the  Greek  tankers  the  voyages  were  all 
made  In  fulfillment  of  charter  arrangements 
entered  Into  fM-ior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Appropriation  Act. 

"A  factor,  if  not  the  determining  factor. 
In  deckling  whether  a  country  permitted  a 
voyage  is  whether  the  country  took  any  st^M 
to  prevent  the  voyage.  Whether  any  par- 
ticular preventive  action  is  8\ifflclent  to  ex- 
cuse the  country  from  responsibility  under 
section  107  for  the  voyage,  must  be  Judged 
by  the  likelihood  that  such  action  will  suc- 
ceed. A  country  cannot  be  excused  merely 
because  it  took  token  steps  which  could  noi 
reasonably  be  expected  to  prevent  a  voyage. 
Thus,  the  sole  question  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  tankers  is  whether  section  107  re- 
quired the  Government  of  Oreece  to  force 
termination  of  existing  charters  as  the  min- 
imal preventive  action  suffldent  to  excuee 
that  Oovemment  from  responslbiUty  tar  tte 
voyage.  In  our  opinion  section  107(b)  does 
not  require  such  actloii. 

"Charter  parties  are  binding  contractual 
obligaUons.  There  is  Uttle  likelihood  that 
shipowners  would  be  relieved  of  llahlllty  to 
shippers  under  force  majeure  for  breach  of 
these  charters  had  they  been  forced  by  the 
Greek  Government  to  do  so.  Such  action 
by  the  Greek  Government,  therefore,  could 
in  most  caeee  have  expoeed  shipowners  to 
substantial  UablUUea.  Sectton  107  must  bo 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
principle  of  fairness  which  runs  throughout 
U.S.  law,  that  people  should  not  be  penalized 
for  entering  Into  contracts  which  fall  to  meet 
a  legal  standard  If  the  contract  is  made  be- 
fore the  legal  standard  Is  promulgated. 
Nothing  In  section  107 — ruch  as  provision 
for  indemnification  of  aftilpowners — Indicates 
that  Congress  intended  to  depart  from  this 
basic  principle  and  require  aid  recipient  gov- 
ernments to  take  actions  exposing  their  ship- 
owners to  substantial  liabilities.  No  such 
Intent,  of  courae,  can  be  attributed  to  gen- 
eral statements  of  the  congresalonal  desire 
to  terminate  aid  recipient  country  shipping 
to  Cube. 

"Moreover,  the  Oreek  Government,  within 
6  mooths  of  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
act.  Issued  a  decree  prohibiting  carriage  of 
cargoes  to  Cuba  by  any  ships  of  Oreek  regis- 
try under  charters  concluded  subsequent  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  This  fur- 
ther demonstrates.  In  our  view,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Oreece  did  not  'permit'  the  voy- 
ages In  question." 

Section  107  of  the  act  Is  applicable  to 
countries  which  "permit"  ships  under  their 
registry  to  engage  In  the  proecrlbed  carriage 
to  Cube.  As  stated  in  70  CJB.  permit,  page 
666,  "permit"  is  not  a  tectinlcal  word,  and 
in  English  it  has  two  slgnificatlaae.  Um  flnt 


iMlng  where  the  mind  consents  to  the  act. 
the  second  where  the  mind  does  not  affirma- 
tively agree  to  the  act,  but,  having  the  right 
and  the  means  to  Interfere  to  prevent  It  from 
ti  ausplrlng,  falls  to  do  bo.  Tiie  second 
Blgnlllcatlon  Is  aitplleeble.  In  oar  opinion,  to 
section  107  of  the  met  and  In  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  foreign  assistance  it  would 
seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  an  aid  recipient 
country  to  promptly  take  steps  to  prevent 
ships  of  Its  registry  from  carrying  proscribed 
shipments  to  Cuba.  Further,  the  section  is 
not  concerned  with  liabilities  that  may  be 
Inciu-fed  by  violations  of  charter  parties  but 
to  precluding  shipments  of  Battle  Act  Hems 
and  economic  assistance  Items  through  the 
penalty  of  termination  of  assistance.  In  the 
absence  of  a  determination  by  the  President, 
as  provided  In  section  107(b),  that  termina- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Inter- 
est. The  administrative  position  that  the 
Greek  Government  did  not  "permit"  ttie  voy- 
ages in  question  excuses  a  country  from  tak- 
ing prompt  action  to  protect  Its  receipt  of 
assistance  In  apparent  disregard  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  section  107. 

IHe  remainder  of  the  administrative  re- 
port concludes  as  follows : 

"The  second  point  raised  in  the  inquiry  re- 
lates to  countries  which  trade  with  Cuba; 
a  list  of  such  countries  covering  calendar 
year  1962  Is  offered.  The  Implication  here 
Is  that  luider  section  107(b)  of  the  ap- 
propriation act  continuation  of  this  trade 
would  require  termlnatian  of  assistance  to 
these  countries. 

"Three  of  the  countries  can  be  excluded 
from  consideration  ainoe  they  were  fur- 
nished no  assistance  under  tbe  1963  appro- 
priation act.  These  countries  are  Canada, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  We  are  current- 
ly reviewing  the  sitiaatlon  with  regard  to 
Poland  where  the  only  aaalatance  furnished 
is  asslstanoe  to  the  children's  hospltei  In 
Krakow,  pursuant  to  section  214(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1061.  We  wUl,  of 
course,  advise  you  of  our  disposition  in  this 
matter.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  countries, 
despite  extensive  information  received  and 
collected  from  all  tlM  souroes  available  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that,  since  the  effective  date  of  the 
appropriation  act,  an  aid  recipient  coun- 
try has  extended  economic  assistance  to 
Cuba  or  has  sold  or  furnished  Battle  Act, 
title  I.  Items  to  Cuba  as  prohibited  by  aec- 
tion  107(a).  Indeed,  our  Information  indi- 
cates that  to  the  extent  there  have  been 
shipments  of  arms  to  Cuba  they  have  been 
entirely  from  Communist  bloc  countries. 

"Some  aid  recipient  countries  continue  to 
trade  with  Cuba  although  the  volume  has 
decreased  markedly:  Cuban  impcrla  from 
the  free  world  decreased  from  8676.6  million 
in  1966  (Cuba's  first  year  imder  Castro)  to 
884.8  roilllon  in  1962.  However,  trade  on 
nonconcesslonal  terms  does  not  constitute 
assistance. 

"Several  barter  arrangements  between  aid 
recipient  countries  and  Cuba/€lave  been  ex- 
amined oarentUy.  but  no  evidence  has  been 
found  to  indicate  they  invcdved  any  exten- 
akHi  of  economic  asslstanoe  to  Cuba." 

The  foregoing  does  not  appear  entirely  re- 
sponsive insofar  as  ahips  under  the  registry 
of  aid  recipient  countries  are  concerned, 
since  It  Is  only  stated  that  tbere  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  aid  recipient  ^onntry  has  ex- 
tended economic  aselstanee  to  Cvbe  cr  has 
sold  or  furnished  Battle  Act,  title  I.  Items 
to  Cuba.  Our  Oflkoe  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
furnish  information  as  to  the  narr^|ea  oar- 
rled  by  ships  under  registry  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  It  Is  noted  tram  the  ad- 
ministrative report  that  the  situation  with 
wgard  to  Poland  Is  eurreatly  undar  revtew. 

Slooereiy  youn. 
»  Jaampu  CAMTwaLL, 

ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  State*. 

A  partial  list  of  free  worid  ships  that 
have  engaged  in  the  CidMm  trade  during 
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the  months.  March  1963  through  October 
9,  1963,  and  whose  voyages  miglnated  In 
a  Communist  bloc  country — thus  settlnff 
up  the  presumption  that  they  carried 
economic  assistance  to  Cuba— follows: 
Vmum  or  Star,  Cxtbam  Post,  amb  Ouoix  or 

VOTAOS 


Americana,  HaTana.  AprU  27,  IMS.  Kh«r- 
aon.  Sovtot  Unlon/Oibraltar.  AprU  2.  196S. 

Sirius  (tonkar),  Santiago,  May  34.  1983. 
Black  S«a  port  (not  Istanbul) . 

WeaUm  Trader.  NiieTltaa,  AprU.  Rljeka. 
Poland.  AprU  8.  1963. 

North  Queen.  Havana.  May  29,  19«a,  OdM- 
■a.  SoTlet  Union. 

Aegaeon.  Clenfuegoa,  May  38,  19S3,  Black 
8«a  port/Olbraltar.  May  11. 

Apotton.  Marlel,  Jun«  4.  1968.  NoToroMlysk. 
SoTlat  Unlon/Olbraltar.  May  32. 

Aldebaran.  Havana.  June  18,  1963,  Black 
8«a  port.  May  33.  1963. 

Tina,  Havana.  July  1,  1963,  CMna/Olbral- 
tar.  June  10.  1963. 

SiHu4  (tanker).  Santiago.  Aug\ut  28.  1963, 
Black  S«a/01braltar,  Auguat  17,  1963. 

North  Queen,  Havana.  September  21,  1963. 
Leningrad,  Soviet  Union,  eiu-ly  September. 

ApoUon,  Havana.  September  24,  1963,  Novo- 
roaalyak,  Soviet  Union,  September  6,  1963. 


Akamas.  Havana.  May  3,  1963.  Novoros- 
siysk, Soviet  Unlon/Olbraltar,  AprU  9. 

Noemi.  Preston.  April  12,  1963,  Gdynia,  Po- 
land/Kiel, Germany,  March  22. 

Oiorffoa  Tsakiroglou,  Havana.  May  4,  1963, 
Gdynia.  Pcdand/Klel.  Germany.  AprU  11. 

jr«io»,  Havana.  May  4.  1963,  Black  Sea/ 
Gibraltar,  AprU  17. 

Attir,  Havana,  J\um  5.  1963,  Shanghai, 
China/Suez,  May  14. 

San  Spyridon.  ClenTuegos,  July  16.  Hai- 
phong,   North   Vletnam/Ceuta.   June   20. 

Vattiliki.  Havana.  August  26,  Leningrad. 
Soviet  Union.  July  27. 1963. 

Ilena,  Cuba.  July  28.  Black  Sea/CeuU. 
July  12,  1963. 

019a,  Havana,  October  8,  V«nt^>U.  Soviet 
Union.  September  18. 

WXST  OXaMAK  SHIPS 

Ado^  Leonhardt,  Havana,  May  18,  1963, 
Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  par- 
tial list,  there  are  several  more  instances 
both  in  these  and  oUier  countries  of  free 
world  sliips  in  the  Cuban  trade  carrying 
cargoes  that  orginLate  in  Communist 
bloc  countries.  Some  of  these  countries, 
like  Britain,  Italy,  and  Norway,  receive 
no  economic  assistance  from  the  United 
8ta|;e8.  Others  do  receive  such  assist- 
ance. It  is  dlOcult  to  obtain  data  on  the 
origin  of  voyages  that  engage  in  the 
Cuban  trade.  It  would  be  most  helpful, 
I  think,  if  the  Congress  requested  the  ad- 
ministration to  include  in  the  list  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  the  point 
of  origin  of  each  ship  listed  for  each  voy- 
age to  Cuba.  In  this  way.  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  a  free  world  country 
has  furnished,  sold,  or  permitted  ships 
under  its  registry  to  supply  economic  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  would  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  engage  in  de- 
bate with  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwahds],  who  has  Just  left  the 
well  of  the  House.    However,  the  gentle- 


man's remarks  clearly  Implied  that  I 
used  certain  material  in  my  speech  to 
the  House  on  last  Wednesday  which 
lacks  credibility.  The  statement  was 
made  that  the  majority  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  which  I  referred  to 
had  not  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  could  not  be  found  in  the 
Archives.  I  cannot  allow  this  implica- 
tion to  stand  without  rebuttal. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  my  speech  as  re- 
ported on  page  19618  of  the  Congrks- 
siOMAL  RxcoRD  for  October  16.  1963.  I 
clearly  and  openly  identified  the  source 
of  my  Information  as  the  Congrkssional 
Rbcoro  for  March  9,  1950.  Madam 
Speaker,  this  Record  can  be  found  in  the 
Archives  and  I  might  point  out  that  the 
report  is  rendered  by  the  majority  of  a 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  investigated  the  DiGiorgio  strike. 
I  quoted  directly  from  this  report  and 
I  point  out  now  that  It  was  signed  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nixon,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Stkkd.  and  the  Honorable 
Thruston  Morton,  a  majority  of  a  duly 
constituted  subcommittee  of  Congress. 
No  one  can  deny  that  a  majority  of  this 
committee  has  signed  a  statement  which 
enumerated  the  various  falsehoods  which 
Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza  has  perpetrated.  I 
stand  on  what  I  have  said  in  this  matter; 
namely,  that  the  majority  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  Congress  has  said 
in  writing  that  the  film  "Poverty  in  the 
Valley  of  Plenty"  with  which  Eh-.  Galarza 
has  admitted  a  connection,  is,  and  I 
quote,  "a  shocking  collection  of  false- 
hoods." 

Madam  Speaker,  it  should  be  further 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  evidence 
presented  in  my  statement  was  presented 
as  direct  quotation  from  the  printed 
hearings  of  this  subcommittee  which  In- 
vesUgated  the  DlGlorgio  strike.  At  one 
point  in  my  remarks  I  quoted  the  page 
number  of  the  printed  hearings,  a  volume 
which  can  be  found  in  the  Archives.  The 
title  of  the  volume  is  "Investigation  of 
Labor-Management  Relations"  published 
in  1950. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  fairly  represented 
the  evidence  in  my  speech  of  last 
Wednesday.  I  presented  it  for  what  it 
is  and  I  truly  believe  that  it  constitutes 
a  valid  presumption  that  Dr.  Galarza 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  an  objec- 
tive investigation  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B«r.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  in  re- 
gard to  this  investigation  of  the  acci- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Miss 
Corrlne  Huff  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  to  California  and  Is 
making  an  investigation.  Miss  Huff  was 
once  "Miss  Universe." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  having  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  this  accident. 


REPORT  NO.  2:  JAPAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Grixw  of  Oregon).  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lzbonati]  is  recognised  for 
60  minutes. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Madam  Speaker,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr.,  Representative 
Roland  V,  Libonati,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, as  chairman,  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Represen- 
tative John  M.  Slack.  Jr..  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia:  Representative  George 
E.  Shipley,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Urlan.  professional  staff 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, accompanied  by  Lt.  Col. 
William  D.  Lynch.  Department  of  the 
Army  representative,  visited  several 
countries  of  the  Orient,  and  Alaska,  to 
study  field  operations,  modernization, 
availability,  training  programs,  includ- 
ing contributions  of  the  services  to  the 
American  Imsige,  the  reaction  of  the  peo- 
ple to  American  intervention  and  inter- 
est, the  philosophical,  historical,  and  so- 
cial background  of  these  states,  together 
with  a  study  of  their  economy,  problems, 
and  attitudes  toward  the  Western  na- 
tions. 

We  were  well  received  and  thoroughly 
briefed  and  documented  on  all  phases 
of  Interest  by  the  services.  Among  the 
experts  addressing  our  group  were  the 
commanding  general,  U.S.  Army,  Japan. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Jean  E.  Engler  and  his  chiefs 
of  staff:  the  commander.  UJ3.  Forces,  Ja- 
pan. Lt.  Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart.  UB.  Air 
Force;  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  Hon.  Edwin 
O.  Relschauer;  the  chief,  military  as- 
sistance advisory  group.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  M. 
Worthington.  U.S.  Army;  and  the  Army 
attach^.  Col.  John  C.  Parker, 

KTTJ8HIT,    SHTKOKU,     ncLsBU,     AND    HOKKAIDO 

Japan  proper.  Including  small  Islands 
off  her  shores,  has  an  area  of  147,709 
square  miles.  In  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies, Japan  extended  her  rule  over  the 
Kurile,  Rsrukyu.  Bonin.  and  Pescadores 
Islands,  Formoso — Taiwan,  Karafuro — 
Southern  Sakhalin,  Korea,  and  as  a 
mandatory  power  after  World  War  I  over 
the  Marianas,  Caroline,  and  Marshall  Is- 
lands— with  these  additions  the  Empire 
had  a  total  of  263,050  square  miles. 
Manchukuo  which  became  a  Japanese 
protectorate  In  1932  was  503.013  square 
miles.  At  the  height  of  the  conquests  in 
1942,  Japan  held  and  controlled  an  area 
of  3.250.000  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  300  million.  The  population  of 
postwar  Japan  was  in  excess  of  73 
million. 

The  four  islands  lying  off  the  east 
coast  of  Asia  are  within  the  ranges  of 
latitude  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  Theh-  total  area  is  about  that 
of  California.  The  islands  enjoy  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  are  of  great  scenic 
beauty.  The  mineral  resources  are  neg- 
ligible. But  the  mountainous  area — 
about  80  percent  of  the  area — and  heavy 
rainfall  are  natural  resources  for  the  de- 
velopment of  abundant  utility  power. 
The  land  left  for  cultivation  represents 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  entire  area. 

Japan  Is  a  democratic  monarchy.  The 
Emperor,  a  symbol  of  the  past,  and  a  bi- 
cameral elected  Diet  or  Parliament.  The 
latter,  together  with  a  cabinet  responsi- 
ble to  the  Diet,  advise,  direct,  and  control 
practically  all  legislative  and  executive 
power.  The  members  of  the  EMet  and 
thousands  of  local  ofllclals  &re  elected  by 
the  people  under  universal  suffrage.    A 
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bill  of  rights  protects  the  liberty  of  the 
people  under  the  Constitution  adopted  in 
1946 — control  of  the  Diet  and  Cabinet 
dominated  for  a  period. by  the  supreme 
commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  called 
SCAP  and  the  occupation  services. 

A  few  years  ago,  August  1945,  Japan 
was  ruled  under  a  constitution,  although 
modem  in  its  concept  was  actually  med- 
ieval in  Its  language  and  spirit.  The 
first  article — adopted  in  1889 — of  the 
Constitution  proclaimed : 

The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  reigned  over 
and  governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors  unbroken 
^or  ages  eternal. 

Every  schoolchild  was  taught  that  the 
Emperor  was  divine — kami — and  de- 
scended from  the  sun  goddess,  Amatera- 
su-o-mikaml,  whose  great  grandson, 
jimmu  Teimo,  the  first  mortal  Emperor 
of  Japan,  began  his  reign  in  660  B.C. 
The  Emperor  was  a  being  of  worship — a 
god  whose  personal  name — Hlrohlto^ 
must  not  be  spoken  or  given  to  any  of 
his  subjects.  No  one  must  look  upon  his 
person  from  a  height  above  him.  His 
pictures  are  banned  on  coins  and  stamps 
exposed  to  defilement.  His  photograph 
is  held  in  holy  reverence  in  a  sacred 
place,  and  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  stu- 
dents on  anniversaries  by  awe-stricken 
pupils.  Veneration  of  the  Emperor  and 
belief  In  his  divine  origin  were  the  core 
of  state  Shinto,  Japan's  official  religion. 

The  Japanese  p>eople  believed  they 
were  descended  from  gods  of  lesser  illus- 
trious importance  than  their  Emperor. 
Their  Islands  were  considered  the  blessed 
abode  of  the  divine.  They  believed  that 
the  Emperor  was  destined  to  become  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  Hakko  Ichlu— "Eight 
comers  imder  one  roof" — was  a  slogan 
attributed  to  the  first  human  Emperor, 
Jimmu  Tenno,  and  revived  in  the  1930's. 
The  eight  comers  were  interpreted  as 
East  Asia,  Greater  East  Asia,  the  world. 
The  one  roof  was  the  Emperor  and  his 
government. 

There  Is  no  question  that  many  Japa- 
nese doubted  this  mythology.  The  first 
two  decades  of  the  20th  century  refiected 
this  skepticism  as  a  result  of  scientific 
approach  to  the  study  of  history  and  po- 
litical science. 

Professors,  in  their  published  works, 
either  disregarded  the  myth  entirely,  or 
referred  to  the  Emperor  as  the  orgem  of 
government.  Some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  Emperor  derived  his 
powers  from  the  people. 

But.  In  1930,  upon  the  birth  of  the 
militaristic  control,  books  were  sup- 
pressed, offending  professors  disgraced 
and  attacked  physically,  belief  In  the 
myths  was  a  t^t  of  loyalty. 

As  in  the  1870's,  the  clever  statesmen 
and  miUtary  leaders  revived  the  Emperor 
sjmibol  to  build  up  patriotism  and  use  the 
power  of  that  symbol  to  facilitate  plans 
imder  the  guise  of  being  good  for  the 
state. 

The  history  books  are  repleat  with 
references,  over  the  centuries,  in  which 
the  Emperor's  power  was  nil,  while  the 
state  was  ruled  by  others;  of  rival  Em- 
perors from  different  branches  of  the 
imperial  family;  of  Emperors  deposed 
and  assassinated;  of  Emperors  in  such 
dire  poverty  that  their  families  could  not 
pay  for  their  burials.  Yet,  there  always 
was  an  Emperor  and  he  always  came 


from  the  same  family — the  Yamato 
line — sometimes  by  adoption,  that  no 
other  official,  however  great  his  power, 
ventured  to  place  himself  on  the  imperial 
throne.  Even  in  times  of  great  eclipse 
of  power  and  authority,  Emperors  Uved 
In  an  aura  of  sanctity.  Even  in  the  tribal 
era,  the  chiefs  of  the  Yamata  tribe  had 
convinced  their  neighboring  chiefs  and 
rivals  that  they  had  some  special  claim 
to  respect. 

There  is  no  question  that  Japan  has 
established  a  democracy  simulating  our 
own  to  the  letter.  Her  people  have  em- 
braced American  customs,  including 
dress  and  entertainment.  Jazz  and 
rock  'n'  roll  are  the  vogue.  Our  sport 
world,  both  in  games  and  the  fairplay 
demanded  by  fandom,  have  permeated 
the  very  spirit  of  the  people.  We  have 
captivated  the  entire  nation  to  our  way 
of  living  and  thinking — ^they  are  the 
Americans  of  the  Orient  and  look  to  us 
to  reestablish  Japan  as  the  ruling  na- 
tion of  the  Orient.  Their  loyalty  to  the 
Western  cause  is  unwavering  and  sin- 
cere. The  appreciation  of  the  Japa- 
nese— postwar — for  the  American  aid 
given  them  in  rebuilding  cities  and  re- 
organizing a  disrupted  government,  and 
the  extension  of  credit  and  money  to  a 
bankrupt  people  in  defeat.  Is  deeply 
rooted. 

Her  entry  into  the  circle  of  freedom- 
loving  nations  and,  later,  the  official 
recognition  in  welcoming  her  officials  in 
international  affairs,  have  given  the 
Japanese  people  confidence  in  their  fu- 
ture and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  recog- 
nized accomplishments. 

The  stability  of  her  economy,  the  de- 
velopment of  her  meager  resources  and 
the  present  expansion  of  international 
trade,  has  gained  for  the  Japanese 
people  a  high  place  among  the  prosper- 
ous and  powerful  nations  of  the  world. 
It  Lb  predicted  that  In  5  or  10  years  Japan 
will  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Asia. 
The  consensus  among  some  of  the  strat- 
egists, who  are  toying  with  the  idea  that 
a  new  policy  of  our  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  be  resolved — In  the  not- 
too-distant  future — to  appoint  Japan  as 
a  coprotectorate  nation  over  its  interests 
in  several  lands  now  policed  or  militarily 
advised,  and  supported  economically,  by 
the  United  States  that  are  of  Japa- 
nese derivative  lineage. 

Japan,  a  confirmed  ally  of  the  United 
States  if  when  It  becomes  the  dominant 
nation  In  Influence  and  power  for  peace, 
could  be  trusted  with  this  responsibility 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  our 
Government.  To  be  sure,  her  present 
change  of  the  philosophy  of  government 
must  be  Impressed  upon  the  populace  of 
those  countries  that  have  experienced 
the  heavy,  militaristic  hand  of  the  pros- 
elyting Japanese  war  lords  of  past  his- 
tory, who  at  some  time  or  other,  and  re- 
cently, were  subject  to  sanguine  experi- 
ences at  their  hands.  Japan  has  won 
her  right  to  merit  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  our  Nation. 

Compared  to  the  new  C(xistitutlon,  the 
Emperor,  perhaps,  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,  nor  is  there  any  assertion  that 
his  line  Is  "imbroken  for  ages  eternal." 
He  shall  be  the  symbol  of  the  state  and  of 
the  unity  of  the  people,  deriving  his  ix)8l- 
tlon  from  the  will  of  the  people,  with 


whom  resides  the  soverign  power.  The 
advice  and  approval  of  the  Cabinet  shall 
be  required  for  all  acts  of  the  Emperor 
in  matters  of  state  and  the  Cabinet  must 
be  responsible  therefor.  The  Emperor 
shall  perform  only  such  matters  of  state 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  he 
shall  not  have  powers  related  to  the 
government. 

He  enjoys  the  power  purely  ministeri- 
ally and,  after  approval  of  the  Cabinet 
or  Diet,  the  apportionment  of  Chief 
Judge — Supreme  Court,  promulgation  \ 
of  laws,  treaties,  constitutionsd  amend- 
ments, etc.,  convenes  the  Diet;  dissolves 
the  House  of  Representatives;  proclaims 
general  elections;  attests  appointments 
and  dismissals,  amnesties,  and  commuta- 
tion of  punishments;  awards  honors;  re- 
ceives foreign  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, and  performs  the  functions  of  a 
formal  and  ceremonial  chcu-acter.  He 
does  nothing  without  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Cabinet  Is  responsible 
to  the  Diet  not  to  the  Emperor. 

Succession  to  the  throne  Is  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Diet.  All  property  of 
the  imperial  household  rests  in  the  state. 
He  cannot  give  or  receive  gifts  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Diet. 

Ji4>an,  a  nation  in  transition,  has  ex- 
panded her  trade  relations  with  many 
nations  and  has  passed  through  the  de- 
velopment phase  as  a  semiadvanced 
country  to  a  modernized  Industrial 
nation. 

The  Government  has  used  its  influence 
to  advance  business  and  industrial 
mergers  in  order  to  reduce  costly  In- 
ternal competition  and  inefficiency  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tive prices  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Her  recent  decision  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  Join  the  Organization  for  Eeo- 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development 
places  her  presently  protected  industries 
in  competition  with  thoee  of  other  na- 
tions. Her  trading  nations  demand  the 
Uberalization  of  her  import  policies. 

Her  present  trade  expansion  program 
includes  the  Communist  bloc,  Western 
Europe,  and  South  America.  A  group 
of  Japanese  bankers  and  Industrialists 
have  visited  the  nations  comprising  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Free  Market  Association.  The 
negotiations  considered  the  reducing  of 
their  restrictions  on  Japanese  goods. 
The  Ji4>anese  Government,  on  August  30, 
1962,  removed  exchange  controls  on  35 
categories  of  goods — a  strong  bargaining 
point  for  successful  results. 

The  following  nations  hold  restrictions 
on  imported  Japanese  goods:  France,  84 
items;  Italy,  92  Items;  and  West  Ger- 
many, 28. 

The  Common  Market  countries, 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  are 
preparing  a  uniform  policy  for  trade 
with  Ji^an,  and  the  importance  of  re- 
ducing these  items  of  restrictions  is  evi- 
dent before  the  Joint  formula  is  deter- 
mined. 

Japanese  trade  with  Western  Europe 
is  increasing.  Its  entry  in  OECD  added 
to  its  prestige  in  being  a  member  of  an 
organization  of  the  advanced  industrial 
nations  of  Eiurope  and  North  America. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  problems  and  in- 
evitable disadvantages — but  she  has  been 
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singled  out  as  a  qualified  member  nation 
industrially  Important. 

Japan  In  Its  trade  problems  with  the 
United  States  is  alerted  to  the  terrmc 
imiMict  upon  American  Industry  such  as 
textile,  rubberised  goods,  toys,  radios, 
cameras,  and  so  forth.  The  tariff  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  the  expectations  of  the 
Japanese  delegates. 

Tariff  cuts  effect  heavy  industry  and 
chemicals,  and  slashes  in  agricultural 
duties  upsets  the  rural  economy.  Yet 
Japan  committed  to  the  principle  of 
freer  trade  approved  across  the  board 
tariff  cuts.  The  protests  at  the  industri- 
al level  are  that  great  hardships  would 
be  the  result  of  unfavorable  negotiation, 
requiring  changes  adverse  to  local  in- 
dustry. 

The  President's  proposal  of  an  Inter- 
est— equallaation  tax  by  XJ£.  citizens  on 


October  21 


purchases  of  foreign  securities  caused 
great  concern  in  business  circles. 

The  treatment  accorded  Japan  on  the 
UJ3.  negotiations  at  the  Government 
and  commercial  levels  have  forced  the 
Japanese  to  promote  other  export  out- 
lets. 

The  need  for  credit  Is  unlimited — the 
need  for  raw  materials  to  produce  and 
export  manufactured  products  means 
survival  of  prosperity. 

The  Japanese  are  intelligent,  honest 
and  laborious  in  their  work.  They  are 
worthy  of  credit.  Tlie  economy  must  re- 
ly on  their  export  trade  to  pay  for  food, 
clothing,  and  raw  material  The  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  total  cost,  including 
labor,  within  the  range  of  competitive 
foreign  products  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

Thus,  salaries  are  not  in  conformity 
with   those   of   the   United   States.     A 


young  high  school  graduate  starts  out  at 
a  salary  of  $500  per  year;  college  gradu- 
ate, $650.  Small  Increases  are  given 
from  time  to  time  In  the  nature  of 
bonuses— equal  to  about  S  to  7  months 
pay.  The  president  of  the  bank  receives 
$3,000  per  year  and  with  bonuses  and 
other  fringe  benefits — amounting  to  an- 
other $3,000. 

Pensions  are  important  in  that  every 
employee  must  retire  at  55  years  of  age. 

The  stability  of  the  Japanese  Is  nur- 
tured by  their  traditional  respect  of  cus- 
tom, their  realistic  acceptance  of  the 
economic  problems,  and  the  wonderful 
social  norms  of  respect,  loyalty,  and 
warmth  of  feeling  toward  family  and  one 
another  In  their  employments  and  con- 
tracts. 

We  must  do  everything  to  aid  Japan 
In  becoming  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  East  Asian  countries. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  uiwn  our  arrival  in 
Japan  we  were  briefed,  on  MAAG,  at  the 
organization  and  operation  level,  by  the 
commanding  general,  US.  Army,  Japan, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Jean  B.  Engler.  Further, 
the  general  and  his  chiefs  of  staff  covered 
the  entire  phase  of  the  development  of 
Japan's  postwar  advances  in  industry 
and  reorganized  government  operation 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Also,  the  great  contribution  of  the 
Japanese  people  and  their  leaders  to  give 
strength  to  cooperation  and  supix>rt  of 
the  American  forces  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Par  Efiist.  The  expansion  of  improved 
communications  installations  through- 
out the  land  with  mutual  cooperation. 
The  prevention  of  the  pilfering  of  U.S. 
property  and  supplies  of  the  U.S.  forces 
stored  in  warehouses;  the  checkmate 
inventories  of  parts  and  materiel  to 
prevent  the  scandal  of  overstocked 
stockpiles  again,  and  the  regulation  con- 
trol over  inventoried  suppUes  needed  at 
other  depots  which,  heretofore,  remained 
uiuioticed  in  stock  at  center  store- 
houses— utterly  forgotten,  through  gross 
negligence,  resulting  in  surplus  reor- 
ders— a  costly  waste  of  money  and  loss 
of  time  awaiting  delivery.  These  reforms 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  transportation  costs  alone.  We, 
further,  saved  millions  in  entering  into 
contracts  with  the  Japanese  for  machine 
and  heavy  units,  and  autos,  trucks, 
heavy  armament,  and  so  forth.  Just  the 
costs  of  shipping  the  same  from  the 
United  States,  that  is,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
so  forth,  would  double  the  cost  of  each 
unit — mainly  due  to  the  freight  costs  be- 
cause of  the  great  distance  of  the  haul, 
together  with  the  cost  of  handling,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  long  delay  of  ship- 
ment by  land  and  sea. 

Also,  the  advantages  to  the  services 
in  the  technical  training  of  the  native. 
In  mechanics  as  well  as  other  vocations, 
and  the  needed  sitmulation  to  the  Jap- 
anese economy.  He  sf>oke  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  strong  Japanese  army,  navy, 
marine,  and  air  force — through  field 
adviser  instructors  and  SM:ademic  in- 
struction. The  instituted  non-com 
school  for  instruction  in  field  operations, 
military  tactics  in  the  field,  and  the  con- 
duct of  modem  warfare.  A  discussion 
of  our  military  ofiBcers  and  personnel  in 
their  conduct  toward  the  natives.  Our 
servicemen  are  carefully  selected,  by 
type,  to  carry  the  message  of  the  United 
States  to  every  individual,  of  our  reason 
for  being  there.  By  display  of  personal 
friendliness  smd  cooperation,  and  inter- 
est in  their  problems.  It  is  the  showing 
of  cooperative  Interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  the  sincere  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
tection of  their  nation,  together  with  the 
freedom  of  their  institutions  and  liberties 
that  they  accept  us.  We.  as  representa- 
tives of  a  sympathetic  nation,  serving  In 
a  capacity  of  high  trust  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  refiected  in 
our  every  action  the  great  respect  for  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  meeting  and  con- 
ferring with  high  o^ials  of  the  Japanese 
Oovemment,  our  friends  in  the  common 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  no 
ally  more  dedicated  to  the  American 
philosophy  of  life  than  Japan.    Its  peo- 


ple, from  the  very  beginning,  have  ac- 
cepted their  lot  as  a  conquered  foe.  Her 
leaders  accepted  the  policy  of  total  dis- 
armament. 

But.  when  the  Korean  war  started — 
June  25,  1950 — a  change  in  this  policy 
became  necessary  to  relieve  the  U.S. 
forces  stationed  in  Japan  for  their  re- 
quired entry  of  the  combat  zone. 

CJren.  Douglas  MacArthur,  supreme 
commander  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  his 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Shigeru  Yo- 
shida.  authorized  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  national  p>olice  re- 
serve of  75,000  men,  and  further  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  personnel  serving 
under  the  maritime  safety  board  by  an 
additional  8.000  In  order  "to  maintain 
peace  and  order  and  safeguard  the  public 
welfare." 

Concurrently  with  the  establishment 
of  the  national  police  reserve,  the  United 
States  established  its  first  advisory  and 
assistance  again  to  Japan. 

Gen.  Whitfield  P.  Shepard  commanded 
the  civil  affairs  section  annex — CASA — 
fulfilled  the  requirement  of  recruiting, 
uniforming,  equipping,  billeting,  and 
supplying  the  national  service  reserve  in 
60  days  in  order  to  faclhtate  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  U.S.  combat  forces  in  Japan 
to  Korea.  Furthermore,  it  all  had  to  be 
implemented  in  the  face  of  the  depleted 
economic  situation  in  postwar  Japan. 
CASA  gave  NPR  major  assistance  in 
overcoming  the  extensive  procurement 
and  supply  problems. 

Japan  realized  after  gaining  her  inde- 
pendence— April  28,  1952,  San  Francisco 
Peace  Treaty — and  also  under  a  simul- 
taneously concluded  joint  United  States- 
Japan  security  treaty  that  she  must  in- 
creasingly "assume  responsibility  for  its 
own  defense  against  direct  and  indirect 
aggression." 

The  national  police  reserve  was  re- 
named the  national  safety  force.  August 
1.  1952.  It  differed  from  the  NPR  in  that 
it  coordinated  the  two  services  and  its 
mission  was  changed  to  that  of  coping 
with  outside  aggression  and  was  in- 
creased from  75,000  to  110,000  men. 

Simultaneously,  the  U.S.  advisory  or- 
gsmization  underwent  changes :  The  civil 
affairs  section  annex  was  discontinued 
April  28,  1952,  and  its  functions,  as  ad- 
viser and  assistance  to  NSF,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  security  advisory  section, 
Japan,  of  the  Par  East  Command,  now 
quartered  in  Tokyo  at  the  former  home 
of  the  Imperial  Army's  Third  Azabu 
Regiment. 

On  December  31,  1952,  the  security 
advisory  section,  Japan,  was  redesigned 
as  the  safety  advisory  group,  effective 
January  1,  1953.  This  organization  is 
now  a  major  command,  with  headquar- 
ters located  in  Hokkaido.  Ksmshu,  Klnkl, 
and  Kan  to.  TTie  personnel  consists  of 
700  military  and  900  civilians. 

It  was  expanded  to  Include,  first,  ad- 
vice and  assistance;  second,  supply  of 
military  equipment;  third,  training  of 
national  safety  force  in  Japan  and  dis- 
patch of  selected  personnel  to  training 
schools  in  the  United  States;  fourth,  co- 
ordination of  certain  portions  of  the 
offshore  procurement  program ;  and  fifth, 
control  of  supplies  and  materiel  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States. 


Japan's  defense  forces  entered  a  new 
phase  of  their  development — July  1954 — 
under  new  laws  establishing  the  defense 
agency  and  the  ground  marine,  and  air 
self-defense  forces. 

The  latter,  in  order  to  protect  the 
peace  and  independence  of  our  country 
and  to  safeguard  its  security,  shall  have 
as  their  principle  mission  the  defense 
of  our  country  against  both  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  and  will  take  steps, 
whenever  necessary,  to  maintain  peace 
and  order. 

This  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  US. 
Advisory  Organization,  in  order  to  bet- 
ter support  the  newly  created  ASDP. 
The  safety  advisory  group,  Japan,  was 
redesigned  May  13,  1954,  the  military  as- 
sistant advisory  group,  Japan. 

The  basic  organization  of  MAAG  has 
remained  the  same  since  its  formation. 

The  oflBce  of  chief  of  MAAG,  composed 
of  members  of  all  three  services,  with  a 
mission  of  working  closely  to  the  Joint 
staff  council  and  the  various  bureaus  of 
the  Japan  Defense  Agency.  Three  serv- 
ice section  agencies  utilize  a  similar 
counterpart  system  in  maintaining  close 
work  relationship  with  their  opposites 
in  the  Japan  self-defense  forces. 

The  missiop  of  MAAG,  Japan,  has 
been  to  further  U.S.  foreign  policy  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  In  the  Par 
East,  by  assisting  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  organize,  equip,  train,  apd 
maintain  a  force  of  sufficient  military 
strength  to  protect  her  from  internal 
aggression  and  to  assist  in  the  defense 
against  external  aggression. 

To  this  end,  MAAG,  Japan,  fimctions 
Include — 

The  programing  for  equipment  and 
training  of  the  self-defense  forces. 

Advising  on  defense  matters  as  re- 
quested by  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Reporting  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  utilization  of  equipment 
provided,  and  the  personnel  trained,  un- 
der the  military  assistance  progrram. 

In  carrying  out  these  fimctions,  the 
chief  of  MAAG.  Japan,  serves  two  De- 
partments of  the  VS.  Government: 
State  and  Defense.  For  matters  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  chief  of  MAAG,  Japan,  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador, who  exercises  supervision  over  the 
MAAG  to  the  extent  provided  by  law  and 
in  accordance  with  Executive  orders. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ambassador's 
country  team,  the  chief  of  MAAG,  Japan, 
is  charged  with  providing  the  Ambassa- 
dor with  such  information  concerning 
military  assistance  matters  as  he  may 
require  In  exercising  general  direction 
and  control  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  and  with  keeping  the 
Ambassador  fully  Informed  concerning 
current  and  prospective  military  assist- 
ance plans  and  programs  and  MAAG  ac- 
tivities, j 

For  matters  of  primary  Interest  to  thfe 
Department  of  Defense,  the  chief  of 
MAAG,  Japan's  chain  of  command  is 
through  the  commander  In  chief. 
Pacific— CINCrP AC,  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  While  the  commander.  U.S. 
Forces,  Japan,  is  not  In  the  MAAG  chain 
of  command,  he  is  a  member  of  the  coun- 
try team   and.   as  the  senior  military 
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commander  in  Japan,  is  diarged  with 
the  defense  of  Japan.  Therefore,  he  is 
▼Itallj  interested  In  the  status  of  the 
Japcuiese  self-defense  forces  and  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  pljins  and 
programs  for  the  further  development, 
growth,  and  increased  effectiveness  of 
that  foorce.  A  very  close  relationship 
endures  between  his  stail  and  MAAO, 
Japan. 

During  the  course  of  its  existence  as 
MAAO,  Japan,  the  headquarters  was  lo- 
cated first  at  New  Hardy  Barracks, 
former  site  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Army's  1st  Regiment  In  November  1959 
it  shifted  to  Its  present  location  at  Camp 
Ichlgajra — formerly  Pershing  Heights. 
Location  at  Camp  Ichlgaya  places 
MAAO,  Japan,  in  the  same  c<Mnpound 
with  headquarters,  eastern  army;  Joint 
services  staff  college;  ground  self-de- 
fense forces  staff  school ;  maritime  self- 
defense  force  staff  school;  air  self-de- 
fense force  staff  school:  32d  Infjmtry 
Regiment 

It  also  locates  MAAO.  Japan,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Japan  Defense  Agency. 
Japan  self-defense  force  staff  officers, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  ministries 
and  agencies. 

Chief  brigadier  general,  UJ3.  Army,  J. 
M.  Worthlngton.  in  his  salutary  greet- 
ing : 

MAAO,  Japan,  welcomes  this  opportunity 
to  brief  you  on  rartous  aspects  of  Its  opera- 
ttooa.  probleou.  and  overall  acooinpllsh- 
menta. 

Tbe  camp  to  which  you  have  come  today 
U  a  part  of  what,  for  64  years,  was  the  Im- 
perial Army  MUltary  Academy.  Subse- 
quently, It  became  the  Grand  Imperial  Head- 
quarters. Imperial  Army.  After  the  war  the 
demobilization  bureau  used  It  and  the  In- 
ternational War  Crimes  Tribunals  were  held 
bore.  The  United  States  eventiially  located 
its  headquarters.  Far  East  Ckimmand  and 
Ublted  Nations  Command,  within  this  com- 
pound. And  now  it  is  shared  by  MAAO. 
Japux,  and  several  organisations  and  units 
oC  the  three  Japan  self-defense  forces. 

The  transition  in  the  use  of  these  facilities 
gJ^ce  1871  is  symbolic.  It  reflects  Japan's 
growth  as  a  modem  power,  followed  by  a 
traglo  war  with  an  equally  tragic  aftermath; 
then  a  period  at  reconstruction  and  rehabil- 
Itatton;  and.  Anally,  the  development  of 
Japan  as  an  important  ally. 

It  is  in  this  latter  period  of  molding  Japan 
into  a  sUon«  ally  that  MAAO,  Japan,  has 
been  making  a  contribution  to  defense  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  done  our  utmost 
"to  txxrther  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  in  the  Far 
■ast  by  assisting  the  Oovernment  of  Japan 
in  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  its 
defensive  forces  in  sufflcient  mlUtary 
strength  to  defend  Japan  against  Internal 
or  external  aggression;  we  are  Insxirlng  that 
Japans  obligations  under  the  Security 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  are  met." 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
these  facilities  will  be  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  Japan  self-defense  forces,  since  this 
will  tw  8ymtx>Uc  of  ttie  completion  of  the 
mission  of  MAAO,  Japan,  and  the  coming  of 
age  of  Japan's  postwar  mUltary  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  assistance 
advisory  groop.  Japan,  chiefs  briefing 
our  group  were  the  following  illustrious 
and  proved  military  leaders: 

Chief,  Brig.  Oen.  James  M.  Worthlng- 
ton. US.  Army,  since  May  1,  1962. 

Chief,  Army  section,  Col.  George  C. 
Dalla.  UJ3.  Army,  since  May  1,  1962. 
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Chief,  Navy  section,  Capt.  Hugh  L 
Murray.  UjB.  Navy,  since  March  30, 19«2. 

Chief,  Air  Force  section,  Malcolm  A. 
Moore,  UB.  Air  Force,  since  May  9,  1962. 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  U-S.  ef- 
forts to  make  Japan  strong,  the  future 
of  Japan  as  the  rulliig  nation  in  East 
Asia  lies  within  the  decision  of  the 
United  States,  to  continue  to  foster  and 
promote  her  future  before  she  assimies  a 
role  of  power  among  Asian  nations. 
But.  it  is  also  true  that  Japan  must  re- 
move all  doubts  of  her  sincerity,  by 
maintaining  and  conforming  to  the 
strict  mandates  of  her  Constitution  as 
a  democracy  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  all  of  the  free  people  and  the 
freedom  of  the  democracies  of  the  world. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PzppKR  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

Mr.  GunNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harsha)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. October  22,  1963.  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mrs.  RxiD  of  Illinois,  for  October  24. 
1963.  through  November  4,  1963.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business,  having  been 
designated  by  the  Speaker  to  attend  the 
intemaUonal  trade  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BuBTOK.  for  October  24  through 
November  12.  1963.  on  account  of  official 
business,  having  been  designated  by  the 
Speaker  to  attend  the  international  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  for 
the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs! 

Mr.  Whiti.  for  October  23  through 
Novemtier  12. 1963.  on  account  of  attend- 
ing the  International  Lead-Zinc  Study 
Group  meeting  at  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gahmatz)  .  for  today  through  October  24, 
1963.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ashmore)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  MuLTEH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Parbstxin),  for  week  of  October  21, 1963. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Farbstxin)  .  for  week  of  October 
21.  1963.  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Stiid  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Keogr  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fakb- 
STEiN).  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stubbletield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Natcheh).  for  10  days,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


Mr.  LiBONATz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albxbt)  ,  for  1  hour,  today,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlu  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneoxis  matter  and  tables 
showing  the  traffic  In  goods  between 
Communist  nations  and  Cuba  In  free 
world  bottoms. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend   remarks  in   the   Cowgrbssional 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  BoLAKD  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Pino  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harsha)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Alcek. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HUBERT. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  283.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mations Project  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  979.  An  act  to  amend  eecUon  SSa  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  Inclusion  of  a  district  Judge  or  Judges 
on  tlxe  Judicial  councU  of  each  circuit;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1643.  An  act  to  repeal  that  portion  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  which  prohibits  the 
employment,  in  any  Oovernment  service  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
employee  of  the  PinXerton  Detective  Agency 
or  any  simUar  agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H  Jl.  7196.  An  act  to  amend  various  sections 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  Federal-aid  tiighway  systems;  and 

HJl.  Res.  192.  Joint  resoluUon  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allotments 
for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON.  fix>m  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  17,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  7544.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  conmiunltles 
in  preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs,  through  provision  of 
prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant  care  for  indi- 
viduals with  conditions  associated  with 
cliildbearing  which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  Uirough  planning  for  compre- 
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bensive  action  to  combat  mental  retardation, 
and  for  other  purpoaas;  and 

H.J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution   to   provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, October  22.  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  11,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompaning  papers,  on  an  Investiga- 
tion concerning  cost  sharing  of  the  Calcasieu 
River  salt  water  barrier  In  response  to  an 
item  in  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  October  28,  1942.  (H.  Doc.  No. 
169);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  improper  inclusion  of  Melan 
Bridge  costs  In  the  cost  of  the  Keyway  aliun 
clearance  and  urlMin  renewal  project,  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  better  controls  over 
manpower  utlliaation  and  other  aspects  of 
the  buildings  management  activities  under 
the  Public  Buildings  Service,  G«ieral  Serv- 
ices AdmlnlstraUon,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  AccounUng  Act.  1921  (31  VS.C.  53), 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1980  (31  U.S.C.  87);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  deficiencies  and  problem  areas  re- 
lating to  design  and  construction  activities 
of  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  as  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Beads,  Department  of 
Public  Roads.  Department  of  Conunerce.  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act, 
1921  (30  U.S.C.  63),  and  the  AccounUng  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1960  (81  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverumenc  Operations. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  commissary  and  messing  facili- 
ties operations  for  fiscal  year  1963.  pursuant 
to  (63  SUt.  907) ;  to  th»  Cktmmittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  August 
31,  1963,  pursuant  to  section  6(e)  of  the 
CommunioationB  Act  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  AaaUtant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  disposition  of  certain  property  at 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas ,  and  for  other  purposes'^  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaalar  AffairB. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  traiiamltttng  a  tfraft  of 
proposed  leglslaUon,  enttUed,  "A  bin  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establlahmecxt  of  th*  ImUana 


Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
Overton  Resort,  Inc.,  for  services  at  Overton 
Beach  in  Lalte  Mead  National  Park  Service, 
in  accordance  with  Vmt  act  of  July  31,  1953 
(67  Stat.  271),  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
JvQy  14,  1966  (70  Stet.  643);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propKMed  legislation,  entitled.  "A  biU  for 
the  relief  of  Maj.  Victor  R.  Robinson,  Jr.. 
X3S.  Air  Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  entitled,  "A  bill  for  the 
relle'  of  certain  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  during  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
beginning  July  1.  1962.  and  ending  June  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  section  2673  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  also  under  section  2672 
^.  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  16, 
1963,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
October  18, 1963: 

Mr.  MILX.S:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  8821.  A  bill  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by 
which  amounts  made  available  to  the  States 
pursuant  to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1968  and  title  xtt  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  to  t>e  restored  to 
the  Treasury;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
8d0).  Reffirred  to  tlM  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  17. 
1963.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
October  18, 1963: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  8720.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  861). 
Referred  to  the  Ccanmittae  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1676.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  com- 
bating mental  retardation  through  grants 
for  construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  In  improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  and 
Initial  staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar  (Rept.  No.  862).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BIU^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rale  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  8884.  A  bm  to  carry  oxrt  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
natfcaral  Coffee  AgreccMnt,  1962.  signed  at 
New  York  on  September  at,  1962.  and  tat 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  cm  Wkys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

Hit.  8866.  A  bill  to  correct  and  Improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  i 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON : 

H  R.  8866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  Um  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  8867.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8868.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
basis  on  which  pension  is  payable  by  pro- 
viding that  public  or  private  retirement  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  counted  as  Income  and 
that  the  income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  determination  of  annxial  in- 
come of  a  veteran;  to  eliminate  the  "net 
worth"  eltglbiUty  test;  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement of  reduction  of  pension  during 
hospitalization  for  veterans  with  dep«id- 
ents;  to  the  (Committee  on  VetCTans*  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R  8869.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
F>oees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  | 
ByMr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  8870.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 

HJl.  8871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  require  the  establishment  of 
special  wage  rates  for  apprentices,  student - 
learners,  and  other  trainees  in  on-the-job 
training  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.FASCELL: 

HJ.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  participation  by  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law  and  the  Interna- 
tional (Rome)  Institute  for  the  UnlficaUon 
of  Private  Law.  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  779.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1948,  re- 
lating to  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  authorize  certain  appropri- 
ations thereunder  for  the  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965;  to  the  Osmmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon:  | 

H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Cooeurrcnt  resolutlao  re> 
latlve  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.FASCELL: 
H.H.8872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saverlno 
Ferrari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H  R.g873.  A   bill   for   ttie  relief  of  Prttz 
Taach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HJl.  8874.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Maroo 
Tedld.    his    wife,    Clara    Tcdld.    and    their 
daughter.  Fortunata  Yedid;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  { 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL:  ' 
HJl  8876.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Perelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PXTCOLMSBLl: 
HJi.  8878.  A  btU  f or  the  rtilef  of  Sstela 
Bsnasaewika:    to    tha    Ocnunittee    od.    the 
Judiciary. 
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HJl.8877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Caatro  Dlonlslo:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RICH: 
H.  B.8878.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  CaroUne 
O.    Junghana;    to    the    Ooounlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOKBS  of  Florida: 
HA.  8879.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maryellen 
Boone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJt.8880.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Joanna  Ryten  Zund;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

S77.  By  the  SPEAKSR:  Petition  of  the 
supreme  recording  secretary.  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  petition- 
ing conalderatlon  of  their  reaolution  with 
reference  to  the  enactment  of  leglalatlon  per- 
taining to  aid  to  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

378.  Alao,  petition  of  the  president.  Asso- 
ciation to  Acquire  Compensation  for  EHunages 
Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha,  Okinawa,  peU- 
tlonlng  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  an  expeditious  solution  of 
the  problem  of  conip>ensatlon  for  damages 
sustained  by  the  people  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  prior  to  the  peace  treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

379.  Also,  petition  of  Steven  Douglas 
Hughes.  Salem.  Oreg.,  with  reference  to  creat- 
ing a  position  of  Delegate  of  the  territory  of 
Guam  as  a  nonvoting  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

880.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  pledging  renewed  efforts  in  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  in  our  country:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

881.  Also,  petlUon  of  the  president,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  petitioning 


consideration  of  their  reaolution  to  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  west  front  of  the  NaUonal 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

SSa.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  StaUon,  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
reporting  monthly  total  employment  figures 
of  all  nonsecret  Federal  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

383.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
passing  legislation  immedUtely  seating  a 
nonvoting,  popularly  elected  Delegate  from 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  also  legislation  giving  said 
DUtrlct  as  many  U.S.  Representatives  as  iU 
population  warrants;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   District   of   Colximbia. 

384.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  CMd 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
providing  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  Tom 
Paine;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

385.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  SUUon,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
providing  for  a  sulUble  memorial  to  Charles 
Willson  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

*  388.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  to  a 

^popularly  elected  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  varlo\u 
territories  and  poMcssionB;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Tnwilar  Affairs. 

387.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  a  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Virgin  Islands,  from  the 
Panama    Canal    Zone,    and    from    America 

w3amoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

388.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
passing  legislation  providing  for  a  nonvoting, 
popularly  elected  Delegate  to  the  X3S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  American-occu- 
pied Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

389.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Falthfxil    Station,    Wyo..    with   reference   to 


providing  for  the  study  of  epileptics  confined 
to  State  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

390.  Also.  peUtion  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithfiil  StaUon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
urging  legislation  to  provide  for  not  more 
than  ao  new  metropolitan  clty-SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

891.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  SUtlon,  Wyo,  with  reference  to 
at  large  congressional  districts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

392.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  -to 
the  provisions  of  article  IV,  section  4,  clavise^lP; 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  violations 
thereof  In  the  various  States,  and  citing  an 
Ohio  case  as  an  example;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

393.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  StaUon,  Wyo.,  with  refat^nce  to 
liquidation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

394.  Also,  peUtion  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  SUtlon,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  voting  on  appropriation  bills;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

398.  Also,  peUUon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Falthftil  StaUon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
making  a  study  of  certain  actlvlUes  in  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

39«.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  StaUon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  selection  of  membership  in  the 
standing  committees  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

397.  Also.  peUUon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  StaUon.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
Congress  providing  funds  for  a  study  of  "why 
Americans  of  Irish  descent  apparently  can 
take  'hoboing  around'  without  apparenUy 
evidencing  any  defects,  menUl  or  physical, 
which  seem  to  attract  themselves  to  all  others 
'on  the  bum'  or  euphemistically  'hobolug 
around'  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

398.  Also,  peUUon  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  StaUon.  Wyo..  with  reference  to 
passing  legislation  abolishing  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  In  compuUng  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  of  those  concerned:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


No.  1ft— West  VirfiBu:  The  Gambkrs' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  Tonc 
IN  THB  HOnSX  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  21. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  about  the  billion  dollar  tax- 
free  gambling  business  in  that  State. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
West  Vlrginlift  hit  $91  million  from  which 
the  State  derived  almost  $6  million  in 
revenue.  But  this  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  action.  Illegal  gambling 
was  the  real  big  action. 

Off-track  betting  alone,  on  the  basis 
of  the  estimates  presented  to  the  Mc- 
Clellan  comxnittee.  reached  a  level  of 
more  than  $500  million  in  1962.  This 
figure  must  be  doubled  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  sum  total  of  all  kinds  of  illegal 


gambling  in  West  Virginia.  It  can  be 
estimated  that  illicit  gambling  in  that 
State  stands  at  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  gambling  syndicates,  Mr.  Speaker, 
hang  on  to  about  10  percent  of  this  loot 
as  gross  profit — $100  million.  Money 
that  could  be  used  to  rebuild  West  Vir- 
ginia's sagging  economy  is  being  sucked 
into  gangster  coffers  because  of  the 
hypocritical  ignorance  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  natural  gambling 
urge  of  the  people.  Part  of  these  profits 
go  to  corrupt  law  enforcement  and  gov- 
ernmental process. 

The  moraUst  contingent  has  been  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  State's  un- 
derworld gravy  train — just  as  the  blue- 
nose  prohibitionists  were  the  gullible 
patsies  of  the  bootleggers. 

I  wonder  if  the  West  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  is  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  State's  economy  is  being 
bled  for  the  comfort  of  the  vice  lords? 
Many  millions  of  dollars  gambled  and 
lost  which  should  go  into  the  State's 
treasury  wind  up  lining  hoodlimi  pock- 
ets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  Oovemment-run 
lottery  can  strike  a  lethal  blow  at  or- 


ganized crime.  Government  control  and 
regulation  of  gambling  would  cut  deeply 
into  this  illicit  activity  so  that  States 
like  West  Virginia  would  cease  to  be 
looting  grounds  for  the  mob. 


Waskinftoa  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21. 1963 

Mr.  ALGB31.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRi),  I  Include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  October  19. 1963 : 

WASHnroTOM  Rkpokt:    Thx  Geim  Wobu>  of 

TRs  BaoTHns  WoNoxirxn. 
(By  Congressman  Band  Aubkm.  Fifth  District, 
Texas) 
Failure,  broken  promises,  doubletalk.  eva- 
sion,  confusion,   are  the  key  words   which 
describe  the  record  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
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Istratlon  In  its  first  3  years  In  power  in  what 
has  been  summed  up  as  "the  grim  world  of 
the  brothers  wonderful."  A  recitation  of 
the  scrry  record  makes  it  clear  President 
Kennedy  does  not  understand,  or  chooses  to 
Ignore,  the  Communist  conspiracy  to  rule 
the  world,  and  on  domestic  issues,  does  not 
understand  our  private  enterprise  system, 
capitalism,  or  is  doing  his  best  to  change  it 
for  a  planned  society  directed  from  Wash- 
ington. 

rAa,t7azs 

1.  Cuba:  Dating  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  Soviet  domination  of  Cuba  has  been 
strengthened.  Subveraion  and  sabotage 
throughout  South  America  with  Cuba  as  a 
base,  has  increased. 

2.  Latin  America:  Although  millions  of 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers'  money  have 
been  poured  into  Latin  America  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  American  prestige  con- 
tinues to  drop  and  the  danger  of  Communist 
takeover  has  increased.  Six  Latin  American 
governments  have  been  overthrown  since 
the  disaster  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs — Argentina, 
Ecuador,  Peru.  Guatemala.  Honduras,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  administration  has  expressed  alarm, 
dismay,  and  exhibited  more  than  a  little  bit 
of  confusion,  each  time  such  a  government 
has  fallen.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  does  not 
fully  comprehend  exactly  what  there  is  to  be 
alarmed  and  dismayed  about.  They  do  not 
understand  that  the  Instability  of  many  of 
these  governments  has  been  caused  by  the 
ruthless  campaign  conducted  by  Moscow 
through  Havana  to  seize  power  in  every 
Latin  American  nation.  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  Is  not  surp>rlsing  that  men  decide 
that  weak  and  unstable  governments  lead 
Inevitably  to  Communist  chaos  and  must 
therefore  be  overthrown  before  they  are  un- 
dermined by  the  Communists. 

3.  Despite  solenui  reassxiranoes  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  fear  of  possible  devalua- 
tion of  the  doUar  contlnxies  to  be  very  real 
as  our  balance-of- payments  situation  worsens 
and  there  is  increased  pressure  on  our  gold 
supply. 

4.  Violence,  heartbreak,  and  finally  mur- 
der have  been  the  results  of  the  Keiuiedy 
efforts  to  use  the  civil  rights  Issue  for  po- 
litical expediency. 

6.  On  the  economlo  front  Federal  spend- 
ing is  running  wild  with  bigger  and  bigger 
deficits,  a  record  breaking  public  debt,  and 
a  tax  bUl  which  Is  going  to  cause  dislUuslon- 
ment  for  every  taxpayer. 

Omnibus  is  the  word  for  the  New  Fron- 
tier— something  for  everyone.  The  tragedy 
is  that  the  people  must  pay  for  the  failures 
and  the  experinMnts — f>ay  in  Increased  taxes, 
chaos,  jserhaps  war.  and  eventually  with 
our  freedom. 

STEANCB  rOUCIXS 

1.  Giving  respectabUlty  to  the  enemy:  As 
Oolunmlst  Henry  J.  Taylor  points  out,  we 
have  given  Tito,  an  artful,  two-faced  con 
man,  $3.3  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  in 
spite  of  his  record,  one  ot  doubledeallng. 
backstabblng.  and  deceit.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  total  allegiance  to  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  He  has  proven  his  Godless 
attitude  by  banning  religion  and  imprison- 
ing priests.  He  has  opposed  the  United 
States  In  every  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  this  he  is  rewarded  by  being  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  as  the  respectable 
head  of  a  friendly  nation. 

2.  Moonshot:  Columnist  Peter  Edson  re- 
ports that  up  until  mid-September  the  Vice 
President  and  all  the  congressional  adminis- 
tration drumbeaters  isere  emphasising  the 
need  to  spend  920  billion  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon.  Then  President  Kennedy 
calmly  rejected  this  theory  and  told  the  U.N. 
we  should  conduct  a  Joint  moon  venture. 

3.  Workweek:  In  IWO,  Kennedy  said  the 
Nation  had  to  buckle  down  to  work.  He 
opposed  a  shortened  workweek.     Following 


his  non political  tour,  Kennedy  said.  -We're 
going  to  find  the  workweek  reduced." 

4.  Vietnam:  American  boyi  are  being 
killed,  but  the  n-esldent  says  we  are  not  at 
war.  He  says  tne  CIA  is  following  orders. 
then  recalls  the  head  of  the  mission. 

THX  PULM  AND  THX  ABCHITSCTS 

Tke  Americana  for  Democratic  Action  has 
made  no  secret  at  its  aim  "to  taUor  our  Con- 
stitution to  fit  its  peculiar  measurement  of 
a  SodaUst  welfare  state."  Members  of  the 
ADA,  close  to  the  President  and  helping  di- 
rect administration  policy,  to  name  a  few: 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman; 
on  the  White  House  staff,  Theodore  Soren- 
son.  Lawreiu»  O'Brien,  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  in  the  State  Department.  Chester  Bowles. 
AvereU  Harrtman,  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Carl 
Rowan. 

The  choice  the  American  people  face:  A 
leadership  which  will  state  its  principles  and 
stick  to  them,  or  the  New  Frontier  attempt- 
ing to  be  all  things  to  all  pressure  groups  by 
abandoning  one  policy  after  another  and 
reversing  positions  to  sail  with  the  popular 
tide. 


Address  of  Con^ressraan  Edward  P.  Bo- 
land  at  Gr««nd-BreakiBg  CcreinoBies 
of  $Z300,000  Flood  Control  Project 
IB  Chkopee  Falls,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21. 1963 

Mr.  OTfEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 
was  the  principal  speaker  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 19,  at  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies in  Chlcopee  Palls.  Mass.,  for  a 
flood  control  project  in  which  be  can 
take  particular  pride.  Por  it  was  Con- 
gressman BoLAND  who  sponsored  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  flood  protection 
in  the  Chlcopee  River  Basin  in  Massa- 
chusetts after  that  area  had  been  dev- 
astated by  the  ravaging  flood  and  hurri- 
cane of  August  1955,  with  the  resulting 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damages  to  industry  and  homes,  and  It 
was  he  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
shepherded  through  the  appropriations 
needed  for  this  vital  project. 

In  his  speech,  Congressman  Boland 
underscored  his  philosophy  with  respect 
to  public  works  projects,  which  are  so 
often  attacked  as  pork  barrel  legislation, 
with  these  words: 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  that  sits  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  PubUc 
Works,  I  have  been  Invited  and  have  traveled 
to  many  planes  In  the  United  St&tas  to  Join 
In  ground-breaking  and  dedication  cerenu)- 
nies.  But  none  have  given  me  a  greater 
sense  of  personal  pride  and  satisfaction  than 
those  I  have  been  invited  to  in  the  New  Eng- 
land region,  and  particularly  in  our  own 
community. 

It  has  been  written  and  said,  many  times, 
that  the  public  works  bill  Is  the  pork  barrel 
legislation  of  the  Congress,  that  it  provide* 
taxpayers  money  for  unneeded  and  waste- 
ful projects,  that  It  Is  fattened  by  politics 
and  that  it  Is  a  gigantic  boon<Ioggle. 

The  programs  and  projects  Chat  ooofM  trtmm 
public  works  and  reclamation  are  an  invest- 


ment In  America.  They  preserve  our  land 
and  conserve  our  xuaiiraJ  resources.  It  t% 
had  not  been  for  tiiese  programs  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  would  be  stripped  bare  by 
the  ravages  ot  atorms,  the  rapaciousness  of 
rivers,  the  savage  winds,  and  driving  rains. 
It  would  lie  wasted  by  the  ferociousness  of 
forest  flres  and  floods,  and,  sometimes  too 
often,  by  the  greed  of  man.  These  projects 
contain  the  elements  and  enable  the  river, 
the  rains,  the  harbors,  and  the  mountains 
to  work  for  mankind,  and  not  against  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hurricane  Diane  struck 
with  devastating  force  on  August  19. 
1955,  and  caused  nearly  $3  million  in 
losses  to  the  industrialized  area  along  the 
Chicopee  River  in  Chicopee  Palls. 
Three  major  plants,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  area's  econ<Mnlc  bcuse  and  rep- 
resenting $100  million  in  production 
annually  and  $60  million  worth  of  plant 
facilities,  were  damaged.  Water  reached 
a  height  of  18  feet  within  the  lower  base- 
ments of  some  buildings.  Congressman 
Boland  filed  the  legislation  necessary  to 
authorize  the  flood  control  projects 
needed  for  future  protection  of  the  area. 
The  Chicopee  Palls  local  protection  proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1960. 
It  is  located  in  the  Chicopee  River  Basin, 
the  largest  tributary  basin  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  system.  In  conjunction 
with  the  existing  Barre  Palls  Resei-voir 
and  the  authorized  Conant  Brook  Reser- 
voir, this  local  protection  ssrstem  will 
provide  major  flood  protectiim  for 
Chicopee  PaUs.  In  a  recurrence  of  the 
flood  of  August  1955,  the  project  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  $2,700,000  in  damages, 
over  and  above  damages  prevented  by 
the  existing  and  authorized  reservoirs. 

The  site  ot  the  project  is  along  the 
south  and  east  banks  of  the  Chicopee 
River.  Dikes  and  floodwalls  wiU  extend 
from  the  Chlcopee  Dam  downstream  for 
nearly  1  idile  to  high  groimd.  About 
3,300  feet  of  channel  improvement  modi- 
flcations  will  be  made  on  the  west  bank 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  project.  Surface 
drainage  will  require  two  pumping  sta- 
tions with  a  total  pumping  capacity  of 
4,500  gallons  per  minute.  They  will  be 
installed  at  Main  and  Oak  Streets.  The 
contractor,  awarded  by  contract  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Eng- 
land Division,  is  the  Danid  O'ConiMll's 
Sons,  Inc.,  of  Holyoke.  The  F>roiect  cost 
is  estimated  at  $2,800,000  oi  which  the 
Federal  cost  Is  $2,290,000.  TTie  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  the 
city  of  Chicopee  are  cooperating  in  the 
project  at  a  cost  of  $510,000. 

Mayor  Edward  Lysek,  of  Chicopee,  in 
his  address,  thanked  Congressman  Bo- 
land for  the  great  role  he  played  in 
bringing  the  flood  control  project  to 
reality,  and  he  also  thanked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  and  the 
members  of  the  Chlcopee  government 
for  their  cooperation  in  passing  the  nec- 
essary State  and  dty  legislation  and 
orders  for  the  project.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  was  Raymond  W.  Geilnas, 
chairman,  Chicopee  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission;  the  invocatlOD  by 
Rev.  Father  Emil  Majchrzak,  pastor  of 
Si.  Stanislaus  Church,  and  the  bene- 
dictk>a  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Earahari.  p*Btor 
at  the  Chicopee  PaUs  Methodist  Chareh. 
Brtg.  Oen.  Peter  C.  Hywr,  divlskm  engi- 
neer, U.S.  Army  Engineers,  New  England 
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dlTlsion,  also  spoke  and  the  musical 
selections  were  by  the  8th  Air  Force 
Band.  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  tinder 
Capt.  Edward  D'Alfonso.  director.  Tele- 
grams from  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  State  Sen- 
ator Maurice  A.  Ddnahue.  mLaJorlty 
leader  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  were 
read.  State  Representative  Mltaie  T. 
Kulic.  of  Chlcopee,  was  present  for  the 
ground-breaking  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcou>  the  following  news 
story  from  tlie  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele- 
gram of  October  19,  relating  the  Chico- 
pee  Palis  project  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies: 

Oaovm)  BESAxnro  Hxij>  vok  $a  MnxioK  Cbic- 
ormm  Rnm  Pumo  Contsoi.  Pbojsct 
Credit  to  the  industrl&llBta  and  buslnesa- 
men  of  th«  &r«*  In  bringing  about  tbe  Chlco- 
p««  Rlvar  flood  control  project,  ground  break- 
ing tot  which  waa  held  thla  morning,  waa 
paid  by  Oongresaman  Sdwabd  P.  BoLAits,  of 
Springfield,  at  the  formal  exerclaes  held  on 
the  rlTerbank  at  the  rear  of  the  Chlcopee 
Uanufacturlng  Co..  In  Chlcopee  Palla. 

The  Second  EMatrlct  Representative  In  Con- 
greaa  told  how  the  directors  of  the  Chlcopee 
Manufaet\iren  Aasoclation  met  with  city  of- 
ficials and  taxpayer  group  leaders  foUowlng 
Hurricane  Diane's  nearly  $3  million  damage 
to  this  Indiutrlal  area  In  July  1066,  and  set 
In  motion  a  chain  of  events  that  culminated 
in  today's  start  on  a  flood  control  project 
which  will  avert  such  ooatly  consequences. 
There  were  some  300  persons  on  hand  for 
the  exercises  which  were  held  In  a  large 
tent  set  up  by  the  Army  Engineers. 

Telegrams  to  Mayor  Lysek  were  read  from 
U.S.  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Kd- 
ward  M.  Kennedy  and  State  Senator  Maurice 
A.  IXxiahue  wishing  the  city  exceUent  reeulta 
from  the  project  and  regretting  that  prevlotis 
commitments  make  it  tmable  for  the  oOlclals 
to  attend. 

There  was  only  one  change  In  the  sched- 
uled program.  Rev.  B.  B.  Kamhart,  pastor 
of  the  Chlcopee  Palls  Methodist  Church,  gave 
the  final  benediction  Instead  of  Rev,  Robert 
H.  Ctimmlngs,  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
of  Chlcopee,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Congreaaman  Bolans's  talk  was  the  high- 
light of  a  program  attended  by  National, 
State,  and  local  officials,  representatives  of 
the  XSS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Daniel 
O'Connell's  Sons.  Holyoke  contractor  In 
charge  of  the  projects  which  wlU  cost  In 
excess  of  sa  million,  as  well  as  many  inter- 
ested citizens. 

The  fiood  control  work  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  2\  months. 

The  program  opened  at  11  o'clock  with 
the  playing  of  the  national  anthem  by  the 
8th  Air  Porce  Band  from  Westover  Air  Porce 
Base.  Raymond  W.  Oellnas.  chairman  of  the 
Chlcopee  lnd\istrlal  Development  Commis- 
sion and  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  pro- 
ceedings, gave  the  welcome,  and  the  Invoca- 
tlon  was  given  by  Rev.  Emll  Majchrsak,  pas- 
tor  of  St.  Stanlslaiu  Church.  Chlcopee. 

Pollowlng  Introduction  of  giieets  there 
were  remarks  by  Mayor  LyMk  of  Chlcopee, 
Brig.  Oen.  Peter  C.  BTyzer.  division  engineer, 
US.  Army  Engineer  Division,  New  England, 
and  Oongresaman  Boland. 

Continuing  on  the  reaction  of  the  city 
leaders  to  the  disaster  and  the  effect  of  the 
consequent  fiood  on  Industry  and  home, 
Congressman  Bolamd  said  in  part: 

"Engineering  studies  were  made  of  the 
damages  suffered  In  th»  hurricane  and  of 
how  a  repetition  of  such  losses  might  b« 
averted. 

"The  question  of  buUdlng  a  Federal  pro- 
tactlon  project,  initially  conaklarwl  in  10S«, 
was  reviewed  at  my  request,  in  the  Ught  o* 
new  evidence  of  lu  eocmotnle  Justiflcatton. 


as  demonstrated  by  the  destruction  brought 
about  by  Hurricane  Diane. 

"The  Industrialists  and  the  businessmen 
of  this  area  played  a  vital  role  in  securing 
this  project.  They  were  in  no  mood  to  en- 
dure a  continuing  Sword-of-Damocles  ex- 
istence. Floods  had  damaged  their  plants, 
impaired  their  production,  and  had  threat- 
ened the  economic  life  of  the  commiinlty. 

"This  commimlty  has  acted  wisely  In  ask- 
ing help  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  Is  the  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
entrusted  with  nationwide  respxinsiblllty  for 
flood  control. 

"Tou  may  wonder  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment steps  in  on  such  matters.  The 
answer  Is  a  simple  one.  The  damages  from 
floods  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  an  en- 
tire region  and  ultimately  the  Nation. 
Thxis,  the  benefits  of  fiood  protection  spread 
throughout  the  national  economy.  Hence 
it  Is  appropriate  that  the  coet  of  fiood  pro- 
tection should  be  shared  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States,  along  with  thoee  of  a 
partlciilar  community. 

"Shortly  after  the  Hurricane  Diane  dis- 
aster, I  received  an  urgent  communication 
over  the  signatures  of  8.  E.  Harrison,  factory 
manager,  Chlcopee  plant  of  the  XJA.  Rubber 
Co.;  OUver  M.  Elnode,  vice  president.  Savage 
Arms  Corp..  and  John  P.  Shaw,  vice  presi- 
dent, Chlcopee  Manufactxirlng  Corp.  They 
pointed  out  the  severe  losses  sustained  by 
their  firms  and  asked  me  to  consider  the 
long  history  of  economic  stabUlty  which 
their  plants  represented. 

"Even  more  significant,  however,  was  an 
ominous  reference  to  what  the  futiu^  might 
hold  for  the  economic  health  and  welfare  of 
the  plants  and  for  the  thosxiands  of  men 
and  women  who  derived  a  living  from  them. 

"The  project  we  inaugurate  today  will  be 
a  monxmient  to  the  faith  of  both  the  peo- 
ple in  this  community,  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  economic  future  of 
Chlcopee.  I  am  sure  that  It  wUl  serve  you 
well  and  that  you  wlU  make  good  use  of 
the  stability  It  provides,  as  a  foundaUon  for 
further  growth. 

"This  project  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  fiood  control  systems  In  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  which  stretches  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Long  Island  Sound  and 
is  the  largest  in  New  England. 

"Here  some  16  local  protection  systems 
have  been  completed,  or  are  imder  construc- 
Uon  or  design  In  the  basin.  Just  as  In  the 
case  of  thla  project,  all  were  authorized  by 
Congress  following  demonstration  of  their 
need  and  economic  Justlficatioa." 


Tbe  Gcsell  Report  aid  Mr.  Gcsell  aad 
How  tbe  Department  of  the  Navy 
Feels  About  tbe  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LouiBiAjfa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  October  21. 1963 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
strange  silent  voice  of  the  infamous  and 
vicious  Gesell  report,  which  has  put  the 
military  in  tailspin  and  has  driven  the 
morale  of  the  forces  to  a  new  low,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Gesell  himself. 

Erer  since  the  Oesell  report  became 
the  subject  of  discussion  nobody  has 
heard  a  word  either  in  defense  or  in 
apology  from  the  individual  whose  name 
the  report  bears. 


Some  weeks  ago  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence was  turned  over  to  me  by 
an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Oesell  s  who  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  his  old  jBClioolmate 
"had  been  taken  in'  by  otWrs. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Mr^-^»eseU's  reply 
which  I  have  been  given  permission  to 
use  as  I  see  fit.  I  wrote  Mr.  Gesell  on 
October  9  and  called  to  his  attention  how 
little  knowledge  he  had  of  his  own  re- 
port and  how  he  had  been  most  Inac- 
curate in  stating  the  Navy's  position  on 
the  report. 

To  this  date  I  have  not  even  received 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  have  given  him  enough 
time  to  reply,  and  not  having  received  a 
reply.  I  am  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Gesell  which  speaks  for  Itself 

The  letter  foUows: 

CONGXXBS  OF  THX  UnITXD  STAns, 

Honss  or  Rxpbxsxntativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9,  1963. 
Mr.  GxEHAXo  A.  Gxsxu.. 
Covingrton  <fr  Burling, 
Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Oksd-l:  Ova  mutual  friend,  C 
Horton  Smith  of  New  Orleans,  has  made 
available  to  me  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  you  and  him  regarding  the  so- 
caUed  GeseU  report.  He  has  given  me  per- 
mission to  use  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence as  I  see  fit  and  I  am  seizing  that  oppor- 
tunity because  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  about 
the  statements  which  you  make  and  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  facts. 

To  begin  with.  I  realize  that  you  did  not 
write  the  report  which  bears  your  name,  but 
at  least  I  thought  you  had  read  it.  The  in- 
dications are  you  did  not,  because  you  could 
not  have  made  the  following  sUtement  in 
your  letter  to  Hort:  "The  Navy  attitude  U 
quite  different  from  that  which  prevailed  In 
1»4«  when  you  were  an  ACI  officer.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
Including  the  ones  I  believe  you  refer  to  were 
already  an  establlahed  part  of  Navy  policy 
before  the  Committee  was  appointed."  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
body, including  myself,  who  vigorously  re- 
jects and  is  most  critical  of  the  report,  who 
has  challenged  the  right  of  the  military  to 
make  Its  own  rules  and  regulations  on  base. 
The  military  has  been  Integrated  for  years 
under  a  special  executive  order  By  President 
Trimian,  but  never  has  the  military  been 
ordered  by  executive  order  to  advocate  and 
Infiuence  social  reforms  off  base. 

While  I  admit  I  am  suspect  In  anything  I 
might  say  because  of  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  my  district,  I  do  not  approach  my 
criticism  of  the  report  on  the  basis  of  seg- 
regation or  integration.  I  criticize  the  report 
and  assail  it  because  of  the  misuse  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Its  mUltary  com- 
ponents in  putting  Into  effect  that  which 
has  not  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Now  I  believe  in  being  specific  and  deal- 
ing In  facts,  and  I  can  say  to  you  without 
equlvocaUon  or  beslUUon.  that  to  the  date 
of  this  wrlUng  I  have  not  found,  not  only 
in  the  Navy  but  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army,  a  single  officer  who  concurs  and  favors 
this  report.  On  the  contrary,  every  man  In 
uniform  that  I  have  talked  with  U  horrified 
and  shaken  by  the  use  which  the  military 
Is  being  put.  I  am  amazed  that  you  make 
the  further  sUtement:  "Tou  are  mistaken 
In  assuming  that  we  proposed  any  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  Negro  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces."  It  would  be  weU  If  you 
would  read  the  report  and  place  this  stats- 
ment  against  the  stataments  made  pags 
after  page.  If  the  proposals  of  the  r«part 
were  as  you  say,  "simply  designed  to  slUal- 
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nate  aspects  of  discrimination  which  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  the  military  in  carrying 
out  its  important  mission,"  then  I  assure 
you  the  exact  opposite  has  been  the  res\ilt. 
I  have  never  known  tbe  morale  of  the  mili- 
tary to  be  so  affected  negatively  by  a  proposal 
as  In  this  instance.  It  Is  the  most  destruc- 
tive document  that  has  ever  been  Issued 
and  Its  effect  upon  the  military  has  been 
appalling. 

Now  as  to  the  Navy's  position  which  you 
Indicate  in  your  letter  Is  favorable  to  this 
rep>ort,  I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts. 
In  the  official  position  of  the  Navy  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  at  his  direction. 
This  report  Is  an  official  report  submitted  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power In  a  memorandum  dated  July  10,  1963, 
subject:  Report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  reference:  (a)  Seodef  memo  of  June  27, 
1963,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
this  report  says: 

The  Navy  rejects  the  contention  that  Negro 
officers  have  been  discriminated  against  when 
it  comes  time  for  promotion.  The  Navy 
stated  that  It  has  been  its  experience  that 
Its  Negro  officers  have  achieved  marked  suc- 
cess even  though  the  competition  Is  stiff. 

The  Navy  rejects  any  Implication  that  offi- 
cers serving  on  a  promotion  board  would, 
contrary  to  their  statutory  oaths,  practice 
bias. 

The  Navy  rejects  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation that  photographs  and  racial  des- 
ignations be  eliminated  from  officers'  records 
Jackets.  The  Navy  stated  that  such  photo- 
graphs are  necessary,  and  that  promotion 
board  members  are  required  by  statutory 
oath  to  perform  their  duties  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  Navy  rejects  the  contention  that  new 
techniques  be  developed  to  assure  that  pro- 
motion board  members  are  free  from  bias. 
Tbe  Navy  stated  that  the  oath  required  of 
all  officers  serving  on  selection  board  is  all 
that  Is  considered  necessary. 

The  Navy  rejects  the  suggestion  that  a 
detailed  manual  be  developed  for  officers 
handling  alleged  discrimination  grievances. 
The  Navy  said  that  in  view  of  the  ready 
availability  of  ]x>llcy  directives  In  this  area, 
little  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  issu- 
ance of  such  a  manual. 

The  Navy  rejects  the  Committee's  sugges- 
tion that  special  consideration  for  promotion 
and  career  advancement  be  given  to  officers 
who  promote  integration.  The  Navy  stated 
that  ofllcers  should  be  rated  on  bow  they 
manage  their  entire  commands,  and  not  se- 
lected segments  of  it. 

The  Navy  rejects  the  recommendation  that 
the  history  of  Negro  participation  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  tbe  alleged  problems  which 
be  confronts  be  made  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum at  all  levels  of  officer  and  command 
training.  The  Navy  stated  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  only  accentuate  interracial 
problems. 

"The  Navy  rejects  the  suggestion  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  be  leveled  at  offbase  estab- 
lishments which  practice  segregation.  The 
Navy  i>olntedly  stated  that  public  accommo- 
dations legislation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  It  added  that  the  command-com- 
munity relationship  should  not  be  aban- 
doned for  the  economic  boycott  type  action. 
"The  Navy  fiatly  rejects  the  suggestion  that 
curtailment  or  termination  of  activities  at 
certain  military  Installations  be  considered  as 
an  ultimate  lever  of  force.  The  Navy  tersely 
commented  that  bcMe  siting  Is  based  upon 
military  requirements." 

The  Navy  rejects  the  recommendation  that 
officers  be  established  In  each  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  cases  of  alleged  descrlm- 
Inatlon.  The  Navy  said  the  present  staffing 
is  considered  adequate. 

The  Navy  rejects  the  suggestion  that  per- 
sonnel working  toward  a  college  degree  be  re- 
quired to  attend  Integrated  colleges  In  all 


instances.  The  Navy  said  if  a  student  covers 
his  own  tuition  costs,  the  choice  of  colleges 
should  be  primarily  his  own.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment covers  the  cost  of  tuition,  the  Navy 
stated,  It  win  endeavor  to  be  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  the  individual  when  it  is  not 
In  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government. 

I  might  add  that  the  reports  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  is  consistent  with  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  Navy  toward  the 
very  important  proposals  to  which  so  many 
Americans  object  and  which  I  have  empha- 
sized above  with  quotation  marks. 

I  assure  you  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  give 
this  letter  the  greatest  circulation  possible 
because  it  exemplifies  and  clearly  demon- 
strates the  complete  lack  of  knowledge  and 
the  misleading.  Inaccurate  statements  which 
have  come  from  you  whose  name  the  report 
bears,  and  who  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  contents  even  though  not  writ- 
ten by  you. 

I  shall  anticipate  your  appearance  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
when  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Cakl  Vinson  of  Georgia  negating  the  damag- 
ing directive,  which  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  a  result  of  the 
report  which  bears  your  name,  is  considered. 
At  that  time  I  anticipate  asking  you  many 
pertinent  questions  which  I  hope  you  will  be 
prepared  to  answer. 

Yomrs  very  truly, 

EDWASO   HiBXKT. 


Address  of  U.S.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Keiiaedj,  of  Massachusetts,  Before 
tbe  llStb  Annoal  CoBventioii  of  the 
Hampden  County  Teacbers  Associa- 
tion in  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  18, 
1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    UASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21. 1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  115th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Hampden 
County  Teachers  Association,  held  at 
Springfield.  Mass..  last  Friday,  October 
18,  heard  an  address  by  U.S.  Senator 
ElDWARD  M.  Kennedy  who  developed  the 
theme  of  the  Federal  Qovemment's  role 
in  education,  and  the  importance  of  good 
education  to  prepare  the  next  generation 
to  meet  Its  domestic  and  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  presented  to  the  3,000 
assembled  teachers  in  Springfield  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  by  Joseph  P.  Quinlan, 
of  Chlcopee,  president  of  the  Hampden 
County  Teachers  Association.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  address  and  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  meeting  taken 
from  the  Springfield  Daily  News  of  Octo- 
ber 18: 

Hampokn  Coxtntt  Tbachkis  Association, 
FaDAT,  OCTOBB  18,  1963 
It  la  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  today  at 
your  annual  meeting.  I  feel  at  home  with 
members  of  the  teaching  profession,  not  only 
because  my  mother  once  taught  school  in 
Boston,  but  also  because  earlier  this  year  I 
was  in  the  classroom  myself.    I  took  a  course 


In  Washington  in  speed  reading,  so  that  I 
can  keep  up  with  the  material  that  oomes 
across  my  desk;  and  so  that  I  can  keep  up 
with  certain  members  of  my  family. 
This  ooiu«e  has  been  given  for  Senators  for 
a  few  years.    The  trick  is  to  read  faster  and 
still  remember  all  you  read.    Last  year,  one 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  took  it,  and  was  told 
that   he   should   practice   the   techniques   1 
hour  each  day.     So  on  a  trip  back  to  his 
State,  he  pxurchased  five  murder  mysteries  at 
the  alrp<H-t.     He  went  through  the  first  one, 
turning  pages.     And  after  a  few  minutes  he 
finished  the  book  and  handed  it  to  his  as- 
sistant, who  was  traveling  with  htiti      Tiie 
Senator  said:  "OK,  quiz  me  on  it." 
His  assistant  said :  "Who  was  murdered?" 
(Pause)  "I  think  it  was  the  girl." 
"How  do  you  know?"  | 

"Because  her  picture  is  on  the  cover  with 
a  knife  in  her  back." 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  In  recent 
months  to  meet  with  teachers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  see  your  representa- 
tives on  their  visits  to  Washington.  The 
Hampden  County  Teachers  Association  is  an 
outstanding  organization  here  In  central 
Massachusetts.  You  are  a  united  voice  for 
progress,  for  better  education  and  for  all 
that  is  so  Important  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  area. 

Your  organization  goes  back  116  years. 
While  the  methods  of  teaching  have  changed 
greatly  in  these  years,  the  role  of  the 
teacher — and  her  central  place  in  oxu-  so- 
ciety— will  never  change.  You  have  an  op- 
portunity that  come  to  very  few:  You  can 
shape  the  development  of  hiunan  beings. 
You  can  give  your  students  a  knowledge  and 
a  discipline  that  will  be  with  them  always. 
A  distinguished  educator  once  said,  "Every- 
thing we  may  build,  skyscrapers,  bridges,  and 
highways,  will  eventually  crumble  Into  dust. 
But  put  an  idea  into  the  mind  of  a  oblldi 
and  It  stays  there  forever." 

Last  spring  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
two  high  schools  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  These  schools  had  a  dropout  rate  of 
20  percent.  These  are  considered  problem 
schools  with  troubled  students.  And  yet  I 
was  extremely  Impressed  by  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  teachers  and  by  the  quiet  man- 
ners of  the  students  despite  the  dlfBcult 
conditions  for  these  children,  In  school  and 
at  home.  Ifany  of  them  are  anxious  to  Isam. 
and  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  society. 
These  schools  showed  me  how  far  we  still 
have  to  go  to  bring  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion to  all  our  children.  But  it  also  made 
me  very  proud  of  the  Job  you  are  doing  here 
In  Massachusetts.  The  contribution  of  our 
teachers,  over  many  years,  has  made  our 
State  a  primary  center  of  educational 
achievement — not  Just  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  not  Just  In  oixr  private  schools. 
which  attract  students  from  all  over  the 
country,  but  In  our  pubUc  schools  as  well. 
Massachusetts  is  sixth  in  the  Nation  in  the 
percentage  of  public  school  teachers  with 
master's  degrees.  That  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  Improve 
your  skills. 

I  come  to  you  today  from  the  city  of 
Washington  where  decisions  are  being  made 
that  win  affect  the  futxire  of  all  of  us. 
Changes  are  taking  place  throiighout  the 
world.  In  the  last  2  or  3  months  we  have 
seen  a  great  division  in  the  Communist 
world.  We  see  new  democratic  leaders  mov- 
ing into  power  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many; and  new  dictatora  moving  into  pow- 
er in  Latin  America. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  welcomed  to  our  coun- 
try the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Halle  Selassie. 
This  siunmer.  In  his  capital  city  of  Addis 
Ababa,  30  African  nations  met  to  sign  a 
charter  of  African  unity.  If  their  hopes 
are  realized,  they  will  weld  together  a  na- 
tional force  greater  In  population  and  re- 
sotirces  than  the  United  States:  A  mighty 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  our  planning 
tor  the  future. 
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Th*  natlooa  of  Kurop«.  wblcii  wMit  ttaelr 
Mpante  ways  for  hundred*  of  y*an.  har* 
fomiMl  tha  •ooncmlc  union  of  the  Oonunon 
Market.  Tbatr  gooda  are  now  on  tba  ahelTea 
ot  almost  tmrj  store  In  America.  MsMaehu- 
sstU  worker*  have  lost  )obs  because  ot  this 
developoMnt.  But  our  companies  always 
havs  tiis  opportunity  to  create  even  more 
Jobs  bjr  sol  ting  their  producte  In  the  Common 
Market. 

No  govsciunant  can  be  effective;  no  nation 
can  fulfln  Its  responslbUltles  in  the  world 
unless  the  people  are  prepared  for  the  work 
ahead.  And  that  preparation  can  onlj  take 
plaos  In  the  schools  and  classrooms  ot  the 
nation. 

If  *•  are  to  defend  democracy  abrocul.  our 
chlldren  must  learn  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy at  home. 

TU  W9  »n  to  compete  economically,  our 
students  must  be  trained  In  the  skills  they 
need  to  gat  jobs. 

K  we  are  to  have  the  trained  leadership 
we  need  In  America,  we  cannot  be  satlstted 
with  a  situation  L-  which  only  3  children 
out  of  10  finish  college. 

We  are  already  paying  the  price  for  our 
failure  to  adequately  support  education  In 
the  past.  Our  epace  program  la  having  trou- 
ble reorulting  Bclentlsts  and  engineers.  It 
mxut  compete  with  private  industry  In  this 
field.  By  1970  we  will  need  to  graduate  7.600 
Ph.  D.*B  each  year  In  the  physical  eclencee, 
mathematics,  and  engineering  if  we  are  to 
continue  our  economic  growth  and  preserve 
our  military  security — but  in  1960  we  gradu- 
ated only  3,000.  We  have  xinemployment  In 
Massachusetts.  Yet  companies  with  Job  op- 
portunities for  skilled  workers  cannot  find 
the  people  to  fill  them. 

Our  selective  service  tells  ua  that  one  out 
of  every  three  yo\mg  men  la  rejected  as  physi- 
cally unfit.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  In 
the  last  3  years  to  Increase  Interest  in  physi- 
cal fitness  In  schools.  But  had  this  been 
done  10  years  ago,  we  would  be  better  off 
today. 

We  hear  complaints  about  the  quality  of 
the  programs  on  television.  Yet  the  polls 
show  broadcasters  are  giving  the  people  what 
they  want.  If  we  had  more  Interest  In  the 
schools  In  the  arts  and  humanities.  In  litera- 
ture and  the  theater,  would  not  popular  taste 
be  higher  and  television  better? 

The  lesson  of  these  developments  Is  very 
clear:  If  we  want  to  avoid  dlfflcultles  In  the 
future,  we  must  make  Investments  In  educa- 
tlon  now.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  future 
shortages  and  future  shortcomings  could  dis- 
appear. 

It  Is  essential,  in  o\ur  educational  pro- 
grams, that  we  build  better  facilities,  pay 
better  salaries,  and  provide  our  teachers 
with  the  modem  techniques  that  can  make 
their  work  more  effective. 

There  Is  little  controversy  over  the  fact 
that  this  job  must  be  done.  But  there  1* 
much  controversy  over  who  should  do  it.  I 
think  the  record  Is  clear  that  State  govon- 
ments,  and  especially  local  governments, 
have  strained  to  the  limit  of  their  reeoiu-ces 
In  supporting  education.  In  1962,  95  percent 
of  the  fimds  for  public  education  In  the 
Comnxonwealth  came  from  State  and  local 
government.  Almost  30  percent  of  all  our 
tax  dollars  was  ajjent  for  education.  To 
call  upon  State  and  local  taxes,  which  are 
already  heavy,  which  bear  most  heavily  on 
citizens  least  able  to  afford  them,  would  be 
a  mlstaks  In  my  opinion.  New  support  must 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
that  would  provide  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  4  years,  for  school  conatructlon  and 
Improvement  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  deci- 
sion of  how  this  money  Is  to  be  ^>ent  would 
be  made  locaUy,  whare  It  should  be  made. 
ThU  year  the  President  has  rscommsndsd 
a  bUl  o<  eq\ua  proportions.    No  xmresolved 
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controversy  over  religion,  or  race,  or  local 
control  should  be  allowed  to  further  delay 
this  vital  assistance  for  our  schools.  Ths 
debate,  delay  and  Indecision  have  gons  far 
eoough.  Now  Is  the  time  for  action  by 
Congress.  And  you  can  be  sure  that  my  best 
efforts,  as  a  member  of  the  BdueaUon  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  will  be  directed  toward 
passing  this  legislation  which  means  so 
much  to  our  children. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  yow  are 
preparing  your  students  to  be  not  only  good 
Americans,  but  cltlaena  of  the  world.  Last 
year.  12  million  Americans  traveled  abroad — 
over  twice  as  many  as  10  years  ago.  The 
himiber  of  companlee  doing  bxislness  abroad 
has  increased  remarkably,  as  better  living 
standards  in  other  nations  have  made  them 
ciiatomers  for  American  products.  The 
Breck  Shampoo  Co.  here  In  Springfield  has 
j\ist  received  an  award  for  export  expansion. 
The  chemical  paper,  and  machine  tool  In- 
dustries of  this  area  have  customers  In  Ger- 
many, Braall  and  even  Africa. 

We  are  going  to  see  more  of  this,  not  less. 
By  1970,  the  trip  from  Boston  to  Paris  wlU 
take  3  hours  and  the  fare  should  be  less  than 
•100.  In  ths  world  In  which  your  studenta 
are  going  to  Uve.  an  education  that  stops 
at  our  borders  will  not  be  enough. 

This  sxunmer  I  had  the  privilege  of  assist- 
ing a  group  of  senior  high  school  students  In 
Qulncy  with  a  most  worthwhile  project.  As 
students  In  a  class  on  problems  on  democracy 
they  had  studied  the  careers  of  the  leaders' 
of  E\iropean  countries.  Through  the  enthu- 
siasm of  their  teacher  and  generosity  of  cltl- 
zena  of  that  area,  and  with  the  aaalstance  of 
our  SUte  Department,  they  were  able  to  go  to 
Europe  and  meet  these  leaders  In  person.  It 
was  an  experience  they  will  never  forget. 

I  would  like  to  see  schools  here  In  Hamp- 
den County,  and  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, azplora  such  programs  where  pos- 
sible. 

You  who  teach  In  the  schools  of  this 
county  have  a  critical  assignment.  You 
must  prepare  the  next  generation  for  Its  re- 
sponslbUltles.  If  you  succeed,  the  com- 
munities you  Uve  In  will  grow  and  develcqi 

the   way   they  should.     So   let  all   of  us 

teachers,  educators,  parents,  citizens — work 
together  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  om-  chll- 
dFfci:^,  who  are  o\ir  most  precious  possession 
and  our  greatest  responsibility,  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation. 

[Ftom  the  Springfield  Dally  News,   (Mass  ) 
Oct.  18,  1963] 

PXDKSAL    Am    TO     KdTTCATION SsNATOS     KxK- 

NXDT  roa  LocAi,  ADMiNtsTSAnoN  or  Fuwua 


V3.  Senator  Edwaxd  M.  Kznnxdt  told 
about  3,000  Hampden  County  teachers  today 
that  he  supports  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  drew  loud  applause  when  he  added  that 
local  authorities  should  control  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  funds. 

The  Massachusetu  Democrat  was  speaking 
before  the  116th  annual  convention  of  the 
Hampden  County  Teachers  Association  held 
today  In  municipal  audltorliun. 

He  declared  that  no  one  seriously  ques- 
tions the  need  for  higher  teachers'  salaries 
and  better  faculties,  but  noted  the  con- 
troversy was  over  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  should  assist  states  and  local 
conunimltles. 

He  said  that  State  and  local  authorities 
have  "strained"  their  resources  In  support  of 
education,  noting  that  Massachusetts,  on  a 
State  and  local  level,  spent  30  percent  of  Its 
tax  money  last  year  for  education. 

"New  support  must  come  from  the  Inderal 
Government."  he  asserted.  The  Senator 
drew  applause  tat  ths  first  tims  during  his 
speech  wbsn  he  quickly  added:  "Ths  deci- 
sion as  to  how  and  where  the  money  is  to 
be  spent  should  be  locaUy  made." 


He  noted  that  V3.  RepresentoUve  Kdwau 
P.  BoijuvD,  Democrat,  second  district,  who 
was  seated  on  the  platform  with  Senator 
KxNWKDT  today,  was  making  efforts  to  guide 
the  aid-to-education  bill  through  the  Uj8. 
House  with  minimum  "debate  and  delay." 

When  he  mentioned  Representative  Bo- 
LAMD,  who  did  not  address  the  gathering,  he 
drew  applause  for  the  second  time. 

mtfxrx-rvrx  pxscxkt 

Senator  Kcwnxot  noted  that  96  percent 
of  education  expenses  in  Massachusets  Is  be- 
ing financed  by  the  State  and  local  com- 
munities. 

He  noted  that  the  European  Conunon  Mar- 
ket la  resulting  In  "displacement  of  oi^xtrtu- 
nltles"  for  Massachusetts  workers.  He  cited 
the  almultaneoua  need,  however,  for  more 
akllled  labor,  and  aaid  that  edxicatlon  must 
meet  this  challenge. 

He  said  this  country's  educational  pro- 
grams must  also  meet  the  challenge  posed  by 
the  signing  this  siunmer  of  an  African  \mlty 
treaty  by  30  nations  on  that  continent. 

He  said  that  Africa  represenU  a  region 
with  "greater  population  than  the  United 
States  and  greater  natural  resources  than 
the  United  States."  He  added :  "It  Is  a  power 
the  United  States  will  have  to  reckon  with." 

In  hla  opening  remarka.  the  President's 
brother  credited  the  HCTA  with  being  "a 
united  voice  for  progress  and  for  better  edu- 
cation." He  said  "the  role  of  the  teacher 
and  its  central  place  in  our  society  wlU  never 
change." 

He  noted  that  there  have  been  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  US.  tclevUlon.  but  said 
polls  show  the  broadcasters  are  "giving  the 
people  what  they  want."  "Better  education." 
he  said,  "would  Improve  the  popular  taste." 
He  said  the  Nation's  q>ace  program  Is  cur- 
rently In  difficulty  as  far  as  recruiting  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  He  said  that  the  coim- 
try  WlU  need  to  graduate  7,600  Ph.  D.'a  in 
1970  In  order  to  preserve  "our  economic 
growth  and  our  mUltary  auperlority."  He 
noted  that  the  year  1960  saw  only  3,000  doc- 
torates granted. 

In  conclusion,  he  termed  "iruwlequate" 
education  which  "stops  at  ths  country's 
boundaries."  Hs  declared  that  the  "en- 
thusiasm" of  teachers  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  in  furthering  education  for  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren,  "our  most  precious 
possession,  and  our  greatest  responsibility." 

On  the  platform  with  Senator  Ksnncdt  and 
Representative  Boland  were  Mayor  Charles  V. 
Ryan.  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Walsh  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Chloopee  Falls,  and  HCTA  President 
Joseph  P.  Qulnlan  of  ChlC(q;>ee. 

Prior  to  Senator  Kknnxdt's  speech,  the  as- 
sociation held  a  business  meeting  In  which 
five  resolutions  were  adopted  on  voice  vote 
without  discussion  or  debate. 

MO  NKW  NOMtNATIONS 

Ofllcers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
to  their  pKWts  In  the  same  fashion  with  no 
new  nominations  coming  from  the  floor. 

Ths  meaUeet  resolution  passed  proposed 
that  school  systems  in  Hampden  Coimty 
strive  for  a  minimum  of  60  teachers  for 
every  1,000  students,  a  limit  to  the  "nonln- 
structlonal  tasks  required  of  a  teacher,"  and 
a  minimum  of  26-to-l  pupU-teacher  ratio 
In  elementary  schools. 

Other  resolves  urged  Increased  unity  In  the 
teaching  profession,  expressed  conUnued 
support  for  raising  certification  standards. 
caUed  on  school  departments  to  establish 
uniform,  well-defined  personnel  poUcles,  ^ni\ 
recommended  Increased  efforts  to  promote 
pubUo  understanding  of  education. 

New  ofllcers-elect  are  MllUcent  G.  Green 
of  Wllbraham,  president;  John  J.  SuIUvan 
of  thU  city,  first  vice  president;  Ralph  I*. 
Shlndler  of  Longmeadow,  second  vice  preai- 
d«nt;  Elizabeth  A.  SulUvan  of  West  Sprlng- 
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field,  secretary;  and  Charles  B.  "Hiompson, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Thompson  Is  the  only  one 
who  has  not  been  an  olBcer  for  the  past  yetu*. 
In  the  business  session,  Albert  M.  Johnson, 
.Massachusetts  director  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation   Association,   reminded   the   teachers 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  10:  12.  Wherefore  let 
him,  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall. 

O  Thou  God  of  might  and  of  mercy, 
may  we  daily  take  heed  unto  ourselves 
and  be  more  fully  aware  that  our  indi- 
vidual and  national  life  has  a  vulnerable 
side  and  that  we  cannot  breast  the 
storms  and  headwinds  of  subtle  temp- 
tations and  meet  and  master  them  with 
our  own  puny  strength. 

We  penitently  confess  that  irreligion 
and  indifference  to  the  spiritual  ideals 
seem  to  have  become  the  habit  of  life 
for  many.  Grant  that  our  own  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  fundamental  religious 
principles  may  never  be  weakened  and 
dissipated  by  feelings  of  complacency. 

Help  us  to  see  clearly  that  our  faith 
must  always  be  kept  vivid  and  vital  for 
experience  teaches  us  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  a  faith  that  is  strong 
and  steadfast  as  truly  as  it  is  the  price 
of  a  freedom  that  Is  coordinated  with 
rigid  discipline. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Author 
of  our  faith  and  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation.   Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H Jl.  7S.  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  In  certain  cases; 

H  Jl.  641 .  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  Irrigation  charges,  elim- 
inating certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned 
land  under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  4688.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range,  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense   purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  1243.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  to  add 
certain  historic  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8. 1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Bden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District; 


that  the  goal  for  next  year  was  to  have  NSAIi 
membership  total  1  million.  Current  mem- 
the  tide  of  dropouts. 

PAST    TXAS    OBOWTH 

Dr.    Theodore     Toporowskl,    second    vice 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  As- 


S.  1684.  An  act  to  approve  a  contract  nego- 
tiated with  the  Newton  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, Utah,  to  authorize  Its  execution,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  approve  the  January 
1963  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Big  Flat 
imlt  of  the  Missoula  Valley  project,  Montcma, 
and  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  the  Big  Flat  Ir- 
rigation District; 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

S.  1942.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  toP^ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  177J 

Ashley  Halleck  O'Brien,  m. 

Bass  Harris  CKonskl 

Berry  H«bert  Pstman 

Blatnlk  Hoeven  Pepper 

Brock  Hoffman  PUcher 

Bromwell  Jensen  Poage 

BroyhUl.  Va.  Jones,  Mo.  Rivers,  8.C 

Bruce  Kee  Ryan.  N.T. 

Buckley  Kelly  St.  Onge 

CahUl  Keogh  Shelley 

CcUer  Kllbum  Slbal 

Chelf  King,  Calif.  Sickles 

Cooley  Kunkel  Smith,  Iowa 

Derwlnski  Llpecomb  Springer 

Dlggs  Long,  La.  Steed 

Dorn  McDade  Stubblefleld 

Dulskl  Mclntlre  Taylor 

Fallon  McLoekey  Thompson,  N.J. 

Felghan  Macdonald  Thomberry 

Flndley  Mallllard  Vinson 

Ford  Martin,  Calif.  Westland 

Frellnghuysen    Martin,  Mass.  Whitten 

Pulton,  Pa.  Michel  Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Miller.  Calif.  Wilaon, 

Gray  MlUer,  N.T.  Charles  H. 

Oumey  Moss 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  REVOLV- 
ING FUND  PROM  WHICH  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
MAY  MAKE  LOANS  TO  FINANCE 
THE  PROCUREMENT  OP  EXPERT 
ASSISTANCE  BY  INDIAN  TRIBES 
IN  CASES  BEFORE  THE  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  3306)  to  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 
loans  to  finance  the  procurement  of  ex- 


sociatlon,  said  that  MTA  grew  by  3,000  mem- 
bership Is  869,000. 

Alton  S.  Cavlcchl,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachtisetts  Association  of  School  Committees, 
said  the  help  of  teachers  was  needed  to  stem 
hers  In  the  past  year  to  31,000. 


pert  assistance  by  Indian  tribes  in  cases 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  strike  out  Unes  1  to  6.  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"Sxc.  2.  No  loan  shaU  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  a  tribe,  band,  or  group  If  it  has  f\inds 
available  on  deposit  In  the  Federal  Treasxur 
or  elsewhere  In  an  amount  adequate  to  ob- 
tain the  expert  assistance  it  needs  or  If,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  fees  to  be 
paid  the  experts  are  unreasonable  In  light 
of  the  services  to  be  performed  by  them." 

Page  3,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  After  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
approve  no  contract  which  makes  the  com- 
pensation payable  to  a  witness  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  contingent  upon 
the  recovery  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  see  no  one  on  the 
minority  side  on  the  floor  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  assume  that  calling  this 
up  has  the  approval  of  the  minority? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  has  the  approval 
of  Representatives  from  the  minority 
side.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr,  Saylor],  has  given  his  con- 
sent and  he  has  spoken  to  the  leadership 
on  the  gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amendments 
are  not  only  germane  but  they  serve  as 
a  limitation  on  the  fimds  so  that  they 
are  not  additional  funds  that  are  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PI^EVENTION  OP  AIR   AND   WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  encourage  the  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution  by 
allowing  the  cost  of  treatment  works  for 
the  abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution 
to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate 
for  income  tax  purposes.    The  principle 
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of  the  bill  is  giiwH^f  to  the  raixid  amor- 
tization law  which  was  in  effect  for  in- 
dustry during  the  Korean  war.  It  would 
provide  a  S-year  period  during  which 
every  person  at  his  election  would  be 
entitled  to  a  deduction  with  respect  to 
the  amortization  of  any  waste  treatment 
works. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
ever  increasing  problem  we  face  In  the 
United  States  is  controlling  and  abating 
aid  and  water  pollution,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported programs  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance where  necessary  in  these  areas, 
for  I  feel  that  we  must  now  take  positive 
action  to  preserve  our  natural  resources 
for  the  future  of  America.  With  indus- 
trial and  other  wastes  being  poured  into 
our  rivers  and  streams  and  the  poisoning 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  problem  grows 
graver  every  day. 

Many  industries  have,  of  course,  in- 
stalled eqtiijxnent  to  help  control  the 
pollution  and  I  believe  they  should  be 
further  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  too  fre- 
quently the  costs  of  Installing  such 
equipment  are  prohibitive,  so  I  feel  that 
if  they  were  able,  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, to  amortize  at  a  rapid  rate  such 
costs,  they  would  be  encouraged  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  install  such  equip- 
ment 

Numerous  benefits  will  occur.  The 
American  taxpayer  will  benefit  because 
the  Federal  Government  expends  huge 
sums  annually  to  combat  the  effects  of 
pollution;  when  industry  installs  the 
equipment  pollution  will  be  prevented. 
making  it  cheaper  in  the  long  nin.  Ulti- 
mately the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  the 
true  beneficiary.  I  urge  immediate  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 
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tamatlonal  shipping  compctnles  who 
want  to  profit  from  the  Cuban  trade. 
This  is  the  dodge  being  used  by  Or«ece 
and  others. 

Since  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  decided  to  use  an  in- 
terpretation to  avoid  complying  with  the 
act  of  Congress,  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Congress,  this  year,  in- 
sure that  no  loopholes  exist  It  Ls  of 
sufBcient  Imixirtance  to  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  any  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 
if  AID  refuses  to  implement  provisions 
of  law. 

When  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  was  before  the  House  earUer  this 
year,  our  colleapue  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  and  I  offered 
amendments,  which  were  adopted,  to  put 
teeth  In  the  shipping  ban.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  FV)reign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  adopted  similar 
language  but  that  the  Senate  version 
needs  strengthening.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  will  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  It  is  not,  then  certalxily  the 
House  should  insist  on  our  stronger  pro- 
visions In  conference.  Without  the  pro- 
hibition to  aid  countries  aiding  or  ship- 
ping to  Cuba,  there  should  be  no  foreign 
aid  authorization  this  year. 


tee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciurency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
October  22.  23.  and  24. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CUBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remaifa. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 1  year  ago  today  the  President  in- 
formed the  American  people  of  the  Cu- 
ban crisis  and  his  dramatic  and  effective 
steps  to  force  Russia  to  back  down  from 
converting  Cuba  into  an  offensive  missile 
base.  Yet.  today.  Cuba  is  still  an  armed 
Russian  camp,  used  as  a  base  to  subvert 
Latin  America.  Russian  troops  remain 
In  Cuba,  and  Russian  economic  assist- 
ance keeps  Castro  in  power. 

lAst  year  the  Congress  wrote  strong 
language  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  prevent  aid-recipient  nations  from 
aiding  Castro.  Yet  this  aid  continues, 
and  in  fact  has  been  on  the  increase  since 
January.  Yesterday  our  colleague  the 
gentlenutn  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ladu)] 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject,  and 
presented  an  opinion  from  the  Comptrol- 
er  General  of  the  United  States  which 
said  that  this  act  of  the  Congress  was 
being  violated  by  Interpretation. 

It  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  aid  be  cut  off  from  any  country 
giving  aid  or  permitting  its  ships  to  carry 
aid  to  Cuba.  Apparently  "charters  of 
convenience"  are  being  used  by  the  In- 


GOVERNMENT  HARASSMENT  OF 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
never  known  a  time  in  our  history  when 
the  business  community,  to  which  we 
look  to  provide  jobs  for  our  people  and 
taxes  to  support  the  Government,  has 
been  so  harassed  as  it  is  today  by  the 
forms  businessmen  are  receiving  from 
departments  of  Government,  particular- 
ly the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  one  form  that  was  received, 
from  which  the  firm  has  removed  its 
name.  With  this  form  is  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Census  that  the  offi- 
cer of  this  firm  must  read.  With  this 
form  is  another  booklet  of  56  pages  he 
must  read,  so  he  can  know  what  to  do 
Together  with  that  is  another  article  of 
31  pages  of  instructions  on  how  to  fill 
out  this  form. 

This  might  be  a  good  way  to  put  more 
people  on  the  payroll  of  the  Federal 
Government— to  provide  this  harass- 
ment of  business,  with  the  taxpayers 
paying  for  it.  If  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease oxa  gross  national  product  and 
provide  more  jobs,  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  ought 
to  investigate  all  of  this  business  and 
get  our  Government  bureaus  off  the 
backs  of  businessmen  and  let  them  get 
to  work  and  provide  jobs. 


ALGER  HISS 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 8  I  inserted  in  the  Cowcrissional 
Record  two  editorials  from  the  Chicago 
American  which  indicated  that  the  State 
Department  was  considering  bringing 
Alger  Hiss  back  into  the  Department 

Under  date  of  October  17,  1963.  the 
Honorable  Frederick  G.  Dutton.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  me  in 
response  to  my  inquiry  to  them — and  the 
pertinent  part  of  his  letter  states: 

There  haa  never  been  any  dlacuaslon  or 
Intention  by  the  Department  of  State  about 
bringing  Mr.  Alger  Hies  back  Into  the  De- 
partment. Any  Buch  report  U  false,  and  the 
Idea  la  inconceivable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Department  of  State  for  their  position 
on  this  particular  matter.  This  position 
makes  us  all  feel  a  Uttie  bit  better. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 


RESTORATION  OF  TEMPORARY  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACT  AMOUNTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  8821),  to 
revise  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  methods  by  which  amounts  made 
available  to  the  States  pursuant  to  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  title  XII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
Treasury,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the  biU. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
chairman  if  he  would  give  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
knows,  the  bill.  H.R.  8821,  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  myself.  The  bill  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  it  is  designed  to  faciliUte 
the  restoration  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
of  moneys  made  available  to  the  States 
under    the    Temporary    Unemployment 
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Compensation  Act  of  1958  and  under 
title  XII — the  loan  fund  provisions— of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  brief,  the 
legislation  would  accomplish  this  by, 
first,  modifying  the  rate  of  employer 
repayment  and,  second,  by  permitting  at 
the  option  of  the  State  each  year  install- 
ment repayment  by  the  States  in  lieu 
of  additional  employer  taxes. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
provide  for  any  forgiveness  of  any 
amount  which  is  involved  in  this  matter, 
but  it  does  facilitate  the  repayment  by 
providing  for  a  somewhat  longer  period 
of  time  within  which  repayTient  can  be 
accomplished. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
overlap  with  respect  to  repayment  of 
funds  made  available  to  the  States  under 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1958  and  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1961.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  to 
facilitate  the  repayment  ol  these 
moneys  by  providing  an  easier  method 
to  the  States  and  a  less  onerous  burden 
uptm  the  employers  in  the  States  in- 
volved. There  will  be  no  effect  upon  the 
total  repayment  The  law  would  still 
require  that  every  dollar  of  It  be  repaid. 
This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  has  been  sought  by  employer  groups. 
It  is  endorsed  wholeheartedly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
someone  is  in  arrears — the  employers  or 
the  States? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No;  no 
one  is  in  arrears. 

Mr.  MILLfi.  Under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  90-percent  credit  against  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  in  the  States 
concerned  until  the  amount  outstanding 
is  restored.  So  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional tax  placed  upon  the  employers 
until  this  amoimt  is  repaid  or  unless 
the  State  will,  in  1  year,  make  restitu- 
tion from  its  own  funds  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
obligation.  So  here  we  are  saying  that 
the  States  may  make  this  restitution  not 
in  the  total  amount  at  one  time  but  in 
Installments  not  to  exceed  5  years.  In 
the  process  of  making  these  installment 
payments  out  of  existing  unemployment 
fimds.  the  State  may  prevent  the  In- 
crease in  the  tax  upon  the  employer  for 
this  purpose.  The  TUC  tax  without  this 
legislation  would  start  at  0.15  percent 
and  would  go  up  each  year  in  0.15-per- 
cent steps  imtil  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  is  restored.  The  tax 
could  go  as  high  as  0.6  percent.  Under 
the  bill,  however,  the  TUC  tax  would  go 
no  higher  than  0.3  percent 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  States  that  are 
particularly  affected  to  be  found  on  page 
5  of  the  report? 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  page  3  In  summary 
and  on  page  5  In  detail ;  yes.  There  are  17 
jurisdictions  that  borrowed  money  in 
1958.  initially.  One  ot  those  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  District  of  Oolumbia.  proceed- 
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ing  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law, 
made  restitution  in  1  year  of  the  total 
amount  it  borrowed.  The  other  States 
have  not  done  so,  so  actually  there  tu-e 
16  States  involved  in  this  proposition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho%ue  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  aec- 
tion  3302(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning on  January  1.  1963  (and  In  the  case  of 
any  succeeding  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1968),  as  of  the  beginning  of 
which  there  Is  a  balance  of  such  advances,  by 
5  percent  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3301 
with  respect  to  the  wages  paid  by  such  tax- 
FMiyer  during  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable  to  such  State;  and". 

(b)  Section  S302(c)  (2)  (B)  of  such  CJode 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "beginning  with 
a  consecutive  January  1"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thenot  "beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1968.". 

(c)  Soctlon  8302(c)(2)  of  such  Ck>de  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"At  the  request  (made  before  November  1 
of  the  taxable  year)  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  June  30  or  (If  later)  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  such  request,  certify  to 
Governor  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  amount  he  estimates  equals  .16  per- 
cent (plus  an  additional  .16  percent  for  each 
additional  6-percent  reduction,  provided  by 
subparagraph  (B) )  of  the  total  of  the  remu- 
neration which  would  have  been  subject  to 
contributions  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  with  respect  to  the  calen- 
dar year  preceding  such  certlflcatlon  If  the 
dollar  limit  on  remuneration  subject  to  con- 
tributions under  such  law  were  equal  to  the 
dollar  limit  under  section  3306(b)(1)  for 
such  calendar  year.  If,  after  receiving  such 
certification  and  before  November  10  of  the 
taxable  year,  the  State  pays  into  the  Federal 
unemployment  account  the  amount  so  cer- 
tlfled  ( and  designates  such  payment  as  being 
made  for  purposes  of  this  sentence),  the  re- 
duction {MTOYlded  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  Bubsectlons 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  196S. 

Sec.  a.  Section  104  of  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (42  n.8.C.  1400c),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  104.  The  total  credits  allowed  under 
section  3302(c)  of  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  (26  use.  S802(c))  to  taxpayers 
with  respect  to  wages  attrlbutaMe  to  a  State 
shall  be  reduced — 

"( 1 )  tcr  the  taxable  year  beginning  on  Jan- 
xiary  1,  1968.  by  6  percent  of  the  tax  impoaed 
by  secUon  8301  of  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act.  and 

"(2)  for  any  succeeding  taxable  year,  by  10 
percent  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  said  section 
3301, 

unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury finds  that  before  November  10  of  the 
taxable  year  thoe  have  been  restored  to  the 
Treasxiry  the  amounts  of  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  paid  In  the  State 
under  this  Act  (except  amounts  paid  to  Indl- 
YldUAls  who  exhausted  their  unemployment 
oompensaUon  under  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1962  prior 
to  their  making  their  first  claims  under  this 


Act),  the  amount  of  costs  incurred  In  the 
administration  ot  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  State,  and  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  the  State's  propor- 
tionate share  of  other  costs  incurred  In  the 
administration  erf  this  Act.  In  implying 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3301  of 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  In  lieu  of 
the  rate  provided  by  such  section.  At  the 
request  (made  before  November  1  of  the 
taxable  year)  of  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  as  soon  as  prac-  ^ 
tlcable  after  June  30  or  (If  later)  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  such  request,  certify  to 
such  Governor  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amoxint  he  estimates  for  the 
taxable  year  beginning  on  January  1,  1963, 
equals  .15  percent  (and  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  equals  .3  percent)  of  the  total 
of  the  remxineratlon  which  would  have  been 
subject  to  contributions  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  calendar  year  preceding  such 
certlflcatlon  if  the  dollar  limit  on  remunera- 
tion subject  to  contributions  under  such 
law  were  equal  to  the  dollar  limit  under  sec- 
tion 3306(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  for  such  calendar  year.  If, 
after  receiving  such  certlfi.catlon  and  befon 
November  10  of  the  taxable  year,  the  State 
restores  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
the  amount  so  certified  (and  designates  such 
restoration  as  being  made  for  purposes  of  this 
sentence),  the  reduction  provided  by  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
for  such  taxable  year." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ccmsent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ifi  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  8821,  which  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  moneys  made 
available  to  the  States  under  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1958  and  under  titie  Xn  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  brief,  it  would  accom- 
plish by,  first  modifying  the  rate  of  em- 
ployer repayment  and  second,  by  per- 
mitting, at  the  option  of  the  State  each 
year,  installment  repayment  by  States  in 
lieu  of  additional  employer  taxes.  This 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  forgiveness  of  repayment 
of  any  amount  which  is  involved,  but  it 
does  facilitate  the  repayment  by  provid- 
ing for  a  somewhat  longer  period  of  time 
within  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  explain 
something  of  the  background  of  this  leg- 
islatitm.  As  Members  will  recall,  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958  provided  for  tonporary 
additional  imemplosrment  compensation 
benefits  for  covered  anplo3rees  who  had 
exhausted  their  benefits  under  State  and 
specified  Federal  lawa  Participation 
was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
That  legislation  was  financed  by  Federal 
money  made  available  to  the  States  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
Provision  was  made  in  that  legislation 
for  the  ultimate  restoration  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  so  made  available 
to  the  States  not  by  requiring  repay- 
ment by  the  States,  but  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Federal  taxing  power. 
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This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  re- 
duction In  the  90-percent  credit  against 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  so  that 
the  credit  was  required  to  be  reduced  by 
5  percent  of  the  basic  3-percent  tax — 
0.15  percent — for  the  taxable  year  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1963,  and  by  an- 
other 5  percent — 0.15  percent — of  the 
tax  for  each  succeeding  year  until  the 
amount  outstanding  is  restored.  Such 
reduction  in  the  allowable  credit  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
net  Federal  unemployment  tax  in  the 
first  year  of  Its  operation  from  0.3  to 
0.45  percent,  and  in  the  second  year  the 
tax  would  have  been  increased  to  0.6  per- 
cent by  the  second  consecutive  reduc- 
tion of  the  allowable  credit,  and  so  on. 
Provision  was  ftirther  made  in  that  leg- 
islation that  the  increased  Federal  tax 
for  any  year  was  not  to  apply  if  the 
amount  expended  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  TreasiuT  has  been  otherwise  re- 
stored before  November  10  of  the  taxable 
year. 

The  repajrment  of  advances  made  be- 
fore September  13.  1960,  to  State  xmem- 
ployment  funds  under  title  Xn  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  provided  for  under 
present  law  substantially  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
TUC. 

When  the  temporary  increases  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  taxable 
year  1962  and  1963  were  imposed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment  Act  of  1961,  a  further 
problem  was  created  for  those  employers 
who  would  have  to  pay  also  additional 
Federal  taxes  to  repay  advances  under 
title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
to  restore  the  cost  of  the  1958  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  or 
both. 

As  I  have  indicated,  H.R.  8821  simply 
facilitates  the  repayment,  of  these 
moneys  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  More 
specifically,  this  would  be  accomplished 
by: 

First.  Establishing  the  tax  rate  for 
repayment  of  advances  imder  title  Xn 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  at  0.15  percent 
for  5  taxable  years,  1963-67.  After  tax- 
able year  1967,  the  rate  increases  by  a 
0.15-percent  step  each  year  until  the 
advance  is  repaid.  The  bill  provides  that 
a  State  can  avoid  the  automatic  tax  in- 
crease on  its  employers  for  any  year  by 
an  Installment  repayment — or,  as  under 
present  law,  by  total  repayment — made 
before  November  10  of  the  taxable  year; 

Second.  Freezing  the  rate  of  restora- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  TUC  program  of 
1958  at  0.30  percent,  the  1964  level  under 
the  present  law  until  the  funds  are  re- 
stored. For  taxable  year  1963,  the  rate 
remains  at  0.15  percent.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  State  can  avoid  the  tax  in- 
crease for  any  year  by  an  installment 
restoration — or,  as  under  present  law,  by 
total  restoration — made  before  Novem- 
ber 10  of  the  year;  and 

Third.  Providing  for  Installment  re- 
payment by  the  State  for  either  TUC 
moneys  or  title  xn  advances.  The 
amount  of  the  State  installment  for  a 
year  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
and  is  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury.  The  installment  is  to  be  com- 
puted by  applying  the  tax  rate  for  the 
year  involved  to  State  taxable  wages  for 
the  prior  year  adjusted  for  the  excess. 
if  any,  of  the  State  taxable  wage  base 
over  the  Federal  taxable  wage  base. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
I  urge  Its  favorable  passage  by  this  body. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Chairman  Mn.Ls,  has  already  indicated! 
this  bill  would  provide  a  "stretchout" 
for  repayment  of  amounts  advanced  to 
several  States  under  the  1958  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  program 
and  under  Utle  Xn  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  bill  does  not  forgive  any 
amount  so  advanced  to  the  States.  In- 
stead, it  spaces  out  the  repayment  of  the 
advances  in  a  manner  more  acceptable 
from  a  fiscal  standF>oint. 

While  there  are  several  States  in- 
volved, this  legislation  particularly  af- 
fects the  States  of  Alaska,  Michigan,  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  sun  sure  n^y  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  above-average  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  latter  two  States. 
It  is  prudent  at  this  time  to  allow  the 
States  a  more  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  repay  these  advances.  Not  only  will 
it  be  beneficial  to  the  employers  who 
would  pay  the  additional  tax  necessary 
for  the  States  to  make  the  repayment. 
but  it  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
States  themselves. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  com- 
mittee report  containing  several  tables 
setting  forth  the  repayment  schedule  un- 
der existing  law  as  compared  with  the 
repayment  schedule  under  the  chair- 
mans  bill,  HJR.  8821,  and  my  idenUcal 
bill,  H.R.  8822.  Without  going  into  great 
detail  at  this  time,  I  wish  simply  to  point 
out  that  these  tables  indicate  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  the  stretching 
out  of  the  installment  repasrment  of  the 
advances  under  the  two  programs. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  new  ad- 
ministrations of  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania  for  the  constructive 
action  which  has  been  taken  to  place 
their  respective  unemployment  compen- 
sation programs  on  a  sound  4scal  basis. 
While  this  legislation  will  not  solve  the 
iinemployment  problem  or  increase  bene- 
fits to  the  unemployed,  it  will  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  as  to  those  States  pres- 
ently in  debt  to  the  Treasury  because  of 
advances  imder  the  two  programs.  I 
strongly  recommend  immediate  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker 

and    Members    of    the    House,    having 

worked  upon  this  employment  security 

problem  during  the  87th  Congress,  and 


having  joined  In  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  bills  on  the  subject  this  year,  you 
will  understand  why  I  am  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation.  Although  my 
State  of  Alaska  participated  under  both 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Act  of 
1958 — TUC— and  under  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Act  of  1961— 
TEUC — simultaneously  with  other  States 
and  must  meet  Its  share  of  the  repay- 
ment obligations  on  that  score,  it  is  one 
of  only  three  States  that  have  borrowed 
money  from  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Trust  Account,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Reed  fund— title  xn  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  These  last  mentioned 
three  States,  therefore,  are  confronted 
with  overlapping  repayment  require- 
ments in  the  field  of  employment 
security  which  are  at  the  point  of  being 
burdensome.  This  occurs  because  under 
the  automatic  repayment  provisions  of 
the  1958  TUC  and  th^  Reed  fund  loans, 
the  rate  of  repayment  escalates  each  year 
by  an  additional  0.15  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  first  $3,000  of  all  em- 
ployee's  earnings. 

The  three  States  I  mention  whose  em- 
ployment security  systems  find  them- 
selves under  this  squeeze  are  Alaska. 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Alaska's 
debt  to  the  Reed  fund  is  $8.765.000 — less 
two  installments  which  have  already 
been  paid— Michigan  $113  million— less 
one  such  •  instcOlment — Pennsylvania 
$111,200,000  with  regard  to  which  the 
first  installment  is  just  falling  due. 

Alaska's  employers,  taxed  under  the 
reduced  credit  provisions,  are  faced  with 
their  third  installment  on  the  Reed  fund 
debt  this  coming  January,  with  another 
escalation  which  constitutes  a  very  bur- 
densome situation  unless  this  bill  passes 
during  this  year.  As  shown  on  page  7  of 
the  committee  report,  Alaska's  employers 
would  pay  the  base  rate  and  TEUC  of 
0.65  percent,  plus  0.45  percent  on  Reed 
fund  reduced  credits,  plus  0.15  percent 
on  TUC  for  a  total  of  1.25  percent,  aU 
of  these  percentages  being  upon  the  basis 
of  a  $3,000  taxable  wage  base.  In  fact, 
however,  the  taxable  base  in  Alaska  for 
carrying  out  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  each  year  Is  $7,200. 

From  these  figures  it  Is  understand- 
able why  the  people  of  Alaska  will  ap- 
preciate the  stretchout  of  the  repayment 
Installments  as  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Inasmuch  as  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
are  following  close  behind  In  terms  of 
facing  the  relentless  annual  escalation  of 
the  rate  of  repayment  of  their  loans,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  those 
two  great  States  will  be  comparably  ap- 
preciative of  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration of  the  fine  work  which  has  been 
done  by  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnks],  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  processing  the 
teclinical  and  difficult  subject  matter 
involved  In  this  matter  and  bringing  to 
the  fioor  this  excellent  solution  of  what 
most  of  us  regard  as  a  serious  situation. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislaUon, 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Knox]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill.  HJl.  8821. 
My  colleagues  from  Michigan  and  many 
other  Members  of  the  body,  I  am  sure, 
are  familiar  with  the  unemployment 
problems  we  have  been  facing  in  our 
State.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
participate  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  reporting  of  this  bill.  Its 
passage  will  be  most  helpful  to  my  State 
as  well  as  those  other  States  which  are 
obligated  to  make  repayments  under  the 
1958  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  and  Utle  xn  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

This  legislaUon  will  be  parUcularly 
beneficial  to  employers  who  otherwise 
would  be  paying  a  considerably  larger 
annual  tax  to  facilitate  the  repayment 
of  these  advances.  Briefly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  "stretching  out"  for  the  re- 
payment of  amounts  advanced  under  the 
1958  TUC  program  and  under  Utle  XII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  can  realize  the  importance  of 
this  to  onployers  already  biu-dened  by 
the  regular  imemployment  compensa- 
tion tax,  social  security  tax.  and  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levies. 

When  this  legislaUon  was  introduced  I 
Immediately  contacted  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan  advising  him  of  the 
provislMis  of  the  bill  and  suggested  that 
he  request  the  Michigan  Legislature  to 
enact  the  proper  legislaUon  in  order  to 
place  the  Michigan  State  unemployment 
compensation  fund  on  a  sound  fiscal 
basis  and  provide  for  the  repayment  of 
funds  borrowed  under  the  act  of  1958. 

On  May  21,  1963,  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature  enacted  legislaUon  providing 
that  the  cost  of  the  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensaUon  benefits  paid 
and  repayable  under  the  act  of  1958  and 
remaining  unpaid  on  October  31,  1966, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  unemployment 
fund  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  that  date. 
The  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  is  to  se^  an  agreement  at 
the  Federal  level  to  pay  these  funds  out 
of  increased  Federal  taxes  c«i  wages  paid 
during  1963,  1964,  and  1965  which  will  be 
payable  by  Michigan  employers  under 
the  reduced  credit  provisions  of  the  1958 
act.  The  balance  of  the  advance  to 
Michigan  in  1958  and  remaining  due  on 
October  31,  1966,  will  be  repaid  from  the 
imemployment  fund  to  the  Federal  un- 
emplojrment  account  in  the  Federal  un- 
employment trust  fund  on  that  date. 

The  Michigan  law  further  provides 
that  in  the  event  the  trust  fund  balance 
is  less  than  $150  million  at  that  time  the 
Michigan  Security  Commission  shall 
assess  against  all  employers  in  Michigan 
an  additional  contribution  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  in  1967  at  a  percentage 
rate  determined  by  dividing  the  amount 
of  such  repayment  by  the  total  of  the 
taxable  wages  of  all  employers  for  the  12 
months  ending  on  June  30, 1906,  and  ad- 
jusUng  the  resulting  percentage  to  the 


nearest  multiple  of  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent. 

I  wish  to  thank  Governor  Romney  of 
Michigan  for  his  cooperation,  and  that 
of  his  staff,  in  working  out  an  acceptable 
solution  with  respect  to  the  repajrment 
of  these  advances.  This  legislaUon  is 
much  needed  by  my  State  as  well  as 
many  other  States  who  accepted  ad- 
vances under  the  two  programs.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScHNEKBELi]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  soluUon  with  respect  to 
the  repayment  of  advances  to  certain 
States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  temporary  im- 
employment compensaUon  program  (tf 
1958  and  Utle  Xn  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  would  emphasize  that  this  bill 
does  not  forgive  any  amount  owed  by 
the  States  under  these  two  programs. 
It  does  provide,  however,  for  the  spacing 
out  of  the  installment  repayment  of 
these  advances. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Uie  heavy  burden 
accruing  to  employers  with  respect  to 
the  unemployment  tax  and,  furthermore, 
the  dlfficulUes  encountered  especially  by 
those  States  which  have  had  above- 
average  unemployment.  The  spacing 
out  of  the  installment  repayment  of 
these  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
should  help  to  shore  up  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  in  those 
States  which  otherwise  would  be  making 
heavy  repayments  over  the  next  few 
years. 

With  respect  to  my  own  State,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Governor 
Scranton  and  his  administration  for 
their  cooperation  in  working  out  the 
solution  we  are  considering  here  today. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  most 
helpful  to  Pennsylvania  employers  as 
wen  as  employers  in  the  other  States 
faced  with  repayments.  I  earnestly  re- 
quest that  this  body  give  Its  whole- 
hearted sup]X)rt  to  this  bllL 

OEirXaAI.  IJCAVX  TO  XrTKND 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  other  Members  de- 
siring to  do  80  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  on  the  bill. 

•me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection.         / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a,  line  11.  strike  out  "October"  and 
Insert  "November". 

Page  4.  line  18.  strike  out  "October"  and 
Insert  "November". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  l^ere 
were— yeas  350,  nays  1,  not  voting  81,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  ITS] 
TEAS— 350 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

AuchlncloBs 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Belts 

Boland 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Btirton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Oasey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Oohelan 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 


Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Tena. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Bd  wards 

ElUott 

Ells  WUC  111 

Everett 

Evlns 

Farbsteln 

Plnnegan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

OaUagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Olbboni 

OUbert 

Olll 

Qlenn 

Gonzales 

GoodeU 

OoodUng 

Qrabowskl 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

GrUBn 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  CalU. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpem 

flanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hertoog 

HoUflald 

Holland 

Horaa 


Hortoa 

Hosmer 

Huddlestoa 

HuU 

Hutfihlnsnai 

Ichord 

Jar  man 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johanaen 

Johnson.  CaUf. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King,  Cattf. 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

KluczynsU 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankfoctl 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leelnskl 

UbonaU 

Undsay 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MaoOregor 

Madden 


Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Watwinaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MllUken 

Mills 

Mlnlth 


Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  V.T. 

Murray 

Matcher 

Nedd 

N^Mn 

NU 

Norblad 
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CyBrUn,  N.T. 

O'Bara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mlcb. 

O'Konskl 

Olaen.  Mont. 

Olaon,  Minn. 

O'NelU 

Osmen 

OBt«rtae 

PsMniAn 

Pmtten 

PeUy 

Perklna 

PhUbtn 

PUe 

PUUon 

Plrnl0 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pudnakl 

Ptxrcell 

Q\a« 

QulUen 


RandaU 
Reld.  N.T. 
Ralfel 
BeuM 

RhodM,  Ariz. 
IlbodM.P». 
Rich 

Rlehlman 
Rivers.  AlaAkA 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  PIa. 
Rooney,  Pa. 


Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebxisb 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Riunafeld 

Ryan.  Mlcb. 

St.  Oeorge 

8t  Oemuun 

Seylor 

Schadeberg 

Scbenck 

Scbneebell 

Scbwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkee 

SUer 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CalU. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

TalcoU 

NATS— 1 

Secrest 


October  22 


Taylor 

Teagiie.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Toll 

Tollefson       | 

Trimble         ' ' 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten  I 

UdaU 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Waggon  ner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnatead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
CahlU. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr  Ford 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Oathlngs  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

B4r.  Chelf  with  Ui  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.    Blatnlk   with  Mr.   Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McDade 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Oaddarlo  with  Mr  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  1^.  EHggs. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mn.  Kee 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOT  VOTINO— 81 


Ashley 

Barry 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brock 

Bromwell 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Daddarlo 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Pallon  ^ 

.Pascell 
'  Pelghan 

Plndley 

Ford 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oathlngs 

Gray 

Ourney 

Halleck 

Hams 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Jensen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

Kunkel 

Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
McDade 
Mclntlre 
Macdonald 
MaUllard 
Martin,  Calif. 
Martin,  Mass. 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
MlUer,  N.Y. 
Moss 
MiUter 
O'Brien,  m. 


Patman 
Pepper 
PUcher 
Poage 
Powell 
Reld,  Hi. 
Rivers.  S.C. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Ryan.  N.Y. 
St.  Onge 
Shelley 
Slbal 

Smith,  Iowa 
Springer 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N  J 
Thomberry 
Vinson 
Westland 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  Mn.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  October  25,  1963.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill.  H  Jl.  8864.  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962.  signed  at  New  York  on  September 
28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  along 
with  any  separate  views. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Alb««t).    Without    objection,   it  is   so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Multcr  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
California. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Reld  of 
Illinois. 

B«r.    Th(xnpson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr 
Bromwell. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Ourney. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  SCIENCE 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Xrom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  concern  of  the  Congress  about 
the  rapidly  increasing  Federal  budget 
for  scientific  research  and  development, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
penetrating  and  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg,  the  Di- 
rector of  our  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory and  a  former  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  This  article,  entitled  "Cri- 
teria for  Scientific  Choice."  appeared 
in  the  winter,  1963.  issue  of  Minerva  a 
British  publication. 

Two  points  made  in  the  article  are  of 
special  interest  to  me  because  they  rein- 
force my  own  thinking  with  respect  to 
the  grant  review  machinery  used  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Reference 
was  made  to  this  matter  in  my  remarks 


last  month  which  appear  on  pages 
17941-17942  of  the  Ricord  for  Septem- 
ber 24. 

Dr.  Weinberg's  observations  on  the 
weaknesses  of  the  advisory  panels  which 
serve  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory 
Committee  are  equally  apphcable  to  the 
advisory  councils  and  study  sections 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  deter- 
mine the  grantees  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  also  strongly  in- 
fluence the  level  of  funding  for  the  agen- 
cy.   Dr.  Weinberg  says: 

The  panel  system,  however,  suffers  from 
a  serious  weakness.  Panels  usually  consist 
of  specialized  experts  who  inevitably  share 
the  same  enthusiasms  and  passions.  To  the 
expert  In  oceanography  or  in  high-energy 
physics,  nothing  seems  quite  as  Important 
as  oceanography  or  high-energy  physics. 
The  panel,  when  recommending  a  pro- 
gram in  a  field  In  which  all  its  members 
are  interested.  Invariably  argues  for  better 
treatment  of  the  field — more  money,  more 
people,    more    training. 

The  panel  system  Is  weak  Insofar  as  Judge, 
Jury,  plaintiff,  and  defendant  are  usually  one 
and  the  same. 

The  panel  is  able  to  judge  how  compietently 
a  proposed  piece  of  research  Is  Ukely  to  be 
carried  out;  its  members  are  all  experts  and 
are  likely  to  know  who  are  the  good  research 
workers  in  the  field.  But  Just  because  the 
panel  is  composed  of  experts,  who  hold  paro- 
chial viewpoints,  the  panel  Is  much  less  able 
to  place  the  proposal  In  a  broader  perspec- 
tive and  to  say  whether  the  research  pro- 
posal u  of  much  Interest  to  the  rest  of 
science. 

In  a  broader  context.  Dr.  Weinberg 
wisely  distinguishes  between  the  "inter- 
nal" criteria  directed  to  the  question  of 
how  well  a  particular  research  project 
is  done,  and  the  "external"  criteria  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  whether  the 
work  should  be  pursued  at  a  given  level 
or  even  pursued  at  all.  SubstanUal 
doubt  exists  that  the  important  external 
criteria  relating  to  the  scientific  and 
social  merit  of  research  imdertakings 
are  adequately  taken  into  consideration 
at  present  when  the  Government  sup- 
ports "big  science."  Dr.  Weinberg 
writes: 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  Is  not  tenable 
to  base  our  judgments  entirely  on  Internal 
criteria.     As  I   have  said,   we  sclentisU  like 
to  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  science  as  sueta 
is  society's  highest  good,  but  UUs  view  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.    For  example,  we 
now   suffer   a   serious    shortage   of   medical 
practitioners,  probably  to  some  extent  be- 
cause many  bright  young  men  who  would 
formerly   have   gone   Into   medical    practice 
now  go  into  biological  research;  Oovernment 
support  is  generally  available  for  postgrad- 
uate study  leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  but  not  for 
study  leading  to  the  medical  degree.     It  U 
by  no  means  self-evident  that  society  gains 
from  more  biological  research  and  less  medi- 
cal practice.     Society  does  not  a  priori  owe 
the  sclentUt.  even  the  good  scientUt.  sup- 
port any  more   than  It  owes   the  artist  or 
the  writer  or  the  musician  support.    Science 
must    seek    Ita    support    from    society    on 
grounds  other  than  that  the  science  U  car- 
ried  out  competently   and   that   it  U  ready 
for  exploitation;  scientists  cannot  expect  so- 
ciety to  support  science   because   scientists 
find  it  an  enchanting  diversion. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to 
the  administrators  of  our  Federal  science 
agencies  as  well  a«  to  the  Members  of 
Congreas. 
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CaiTBua  roa  Sctxifnric  CHOica 
(By  Alvin  M.  Weinberg) 

z 

As  science  grows.  Its  demands  on  our  so- 
ciety's resources  grow.  It  seems  Ineviuble 
that  science's  demands  wlU  eventually  be 
limited  hy  what  society  can  allocate  to  It. 
We  shall  then  have  to  make  choices.  These 
choices  are  of  two  kinds.  We  shall  have  to 
choose  among  different,  often  Incommenstir- 
able.  fields  of  science — between,  for  example, 
high -energy  physics  and  oceanography  or 
between  molecular  biology  and  science  of 
metals.  We  shall  also  have  to  choose  among 
the  different  Institutions  that  receive  sup- 
port for  science  frcon  the  Oovernment — 
among  universities,  governmental  labora- 
tories and  industry.  The  first  choice  I  call 
scientific  choice;  the  second,  institutional 
choice.  My  purpose  is  to  suggest  criteria  for 
making  scientific  choices — to  formulate  a 
scale  of  values  which  might  help  establish 
priorities  among  scientific  fields  whose  only 
common  characteristic  is  that  they  all  derive 
support  from  the  Oovernment. 

Choices  of  this  sort  are  made  at  every  level 
both  In  science  and  In  Oovernment.  The 
Individual  scientist  must  decide  what  science 
to  do,  what  not  to  do:  the  totality  of  such 
Judgments  makes  up  his  scientific  taste. 
The  research  director  must  choose  which 
projects  to  push,  which  to  kill.  The  Oovern- 
ment administrator  must  decide  not  only 
which  efforts  to  support;  he  must  also  decide 
whether  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  univer- 
sity, a  national  laboratory,  or  an  industrial 
laboratory.  The  sum  of  such  separate  deci- 
sions determines  our  policy  as  a  whole.  I 
shall  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  broadest 
scientific  choices:  how  should  Oovernment 
decide  between  very  large  fields  of  science, 
particularly  between  different  branches  of 
basic  science?  The  equally  Important  ques- 
tion of  how  Oovernment  should  allocate  Its 
support  for  basic  research  among  Industry, 
governmental  laboratories,  and  universities 
will  not  be  discussed  here. 

n 
Most  of  us  like  to  be  loved;  we  hate  to 
make  choices,  since  s  real  choice  alienates 
the  party  that  loses.  If  one  is  rich — more 
accurately,  if  one  is  growing  richer — choices 
can  be  avoided.  Every  administrator  knows 
that  his  job  is  obviously  unpleasant  only 
when  his  budget  has  been  cut.  Thus  the 
urgency  for  making  scientific  or  Institu- 
tional choices  has  In  the  main  been  Ignored 
both  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  be- 
cause the  science  budget  has  been  expanding 
so  rapidly:  the  U.S.  Government  spent  $1,600 
g^BilUlon  on  research  and  development  In  1050. 
$9  billion  m  1900,  »14  blUlon  (including 
space)    In  1963. 

Though  almost  all  agree  that  choices  will 
eventually  have  to  be  made,  some  well- 
informed  observers  insist  that  the  time  for 
making  the  choices  Is  far  In  the  future. 
Their  arguments  against  making  explicit 
choices  have  several  main  threads.  Perhaps 
most  central  is  the  argument  that  since  we 
do  not  make  explicit  choices  about  anything 
else,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  make 
them  in  science.  Since  we  do  not  explicitly 
choose  between  support  for  farm  prices  and 
support  for  schools,  or  between  highways  and 
foreign  aid,  why  should  we  single  out  science 
as  the  guinea  pig  for  trying  to  make  choices? 
The  total  public  activity  of  our  society  has 
I  always  resulted  from  countervailing  pres- 
I  Bures,  exerted  by  various  groups  representing 
professional  specialties,  or  local  Interests,  or 
concern  for  the  public  Interest.  The  combi- 
nation that  emerges  as  our  Federal  budget  Is 
not  arrived  at  by  the  systematic  application 
of  a  set  of  criteria:  even  the  highest  level  of 
authority,  in  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  must  weigh  conflicting  interests  in 
the  scale  of  the  pu1>Uc  Interest,  is  limited 
In  the  degree  to  which  he  can  Impose  an 


overall  judgment  by  the  sheer  size  of  the 
budget  If  by  nothing  else.  But  because  we 
have  always  arrived  at  an  allocation  by  the 
free  play  of  countervailing  pressures  this  does 
not  mean  that  such  free  Interplay  Is  the  best 
or  the  only  way  to  make  choices.  In  any 
case,  even  If  our  choices  remain  largely  Im- 
plicit rather  than  explicit,  they  will  be  more 
reasonable  If  persons  at  every  level,  repre- 
senting every  pressure  group,  try  to  under- 
stand the  larger  Issues  and  try  to  mitigate 
sectional  self-interest  vrtth  concern  for 
broader  Issues.  The  idea  of  conflicting  and 
biased  claims  being  adjudicated  at  one  fell 
swoop  by  an  all-knowing  supreme  tribunal 
Is  a  myth.  It  is  much  better  that  the  choices 
be  decentralized  and  that  they  reflect  the 
concern  for  the  larger  Interest.  For  this  rea- 
son alone  philosophic  debate  on  the  problems 
of  scientific  choice  shotUd  lead  to  a  more 
rational  allocation  of  our  resources. 

A  second  thread  In  the  argument  of  those 
who  refuse  to  face  the  problem  of  scientific 
choice  Is  that  we  waste  so  much  on  trivial- 
ities— on  smoking,  on  advertising,  on  gam- 
bling— that  it  Is  silly  to  worry  about  expendi- 
tures of  the  same  scale  on  whaUls  obviously 
a  more  useful  social  objective — the  Increase 
of  scientific  knowledge.  A  variant  of  this 
argxmient  Is  that  with  so  much  unused  steel 
capacity  or  so  many  unemployed,  we  cannot 
rightly  argue  that  we  cannot  afford  a  big 
cyclotron  or  a  large  manned-space  venture. 

Against  these  arguments  we  would  present 
the  following  considerations  on  behalf  of  a 
rational  scientific  policy.  At  any  given  In- 
stant, only  a  certain  fraction  of  our  society's 
resources  goes  to  science.  To  Insist  or  im- 
ply that  the  summum  bonum  of  our  society 
Is  the  pursuit  of  science  and  that  therefore 
all  other  activities  of  the  society  are  second- 
ary to  science — that  \intised  capa^ty  In  the 
steel  mills  should  go  to  "big  science"  rather 
than  a  large-scale  housing  program — ^is  a 
view  that  might  appeal  strongly  to  the  scien- 
tific community.  It  Is  hardly  likely  to  appeal 
so  strongly  to  the  much  larger  part  of 
society  that  elects  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  whom.  In  all  probability,  good 
houses  are  more  important  than  good 
science.  Thus  as  a  practical  matter  we 
cannot  retdly  evade  the  problem  of  scien- 
tific choice.  If  those  actively  engaged  In 
science  do  not  make  choices,  they  will  be 
made  anyhow  by  the  congressional  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  or  corresponding  bodies  In 
other  governments.  Moreover,  and  perhaps 
more  Inunediately,  even  If  we  are  not  limited 
by  money,  we  shall  be  limited  by  the  avail- 
ability of  tnily  competent  men.  There  Is 
already  evidence  that  our  ratio  of  money  to 
men  In  science  Is  too  high,  and  that  in  some 
parts  of  science  we  have  gone  further  more 
quickly  than  the  number  of  really  competent 
men  can  justify. 

m 

Our  scientific  and  governmental  communi- 
ties have  evolved  institutional  and  other  de- 
vices for  coping  with  broad  Issues  of  scientif- 
ic choice.  The  most  important  Institutional 
device  In  the  United  States  Is  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  with  its  panels 
and  Its  staff  In  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. This  body  and  Its  panels  help  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
supported  and  what  is  not  to  be  supported. 
The  panel  system,  however,  suffers  from  a 
serious  weakness.  Panels  usually  consist  of 
specialized  experts  who  Inevitably  share  the 
same  enthusiasms  and  pacslons.  To  the  ex- 
pert In  oceanography  or  In  high-energy 
physics,  nothing  seems  quite  as  Important 
as  oceanography  or  high-energy  physics.  The 
panel,  when  recommending  a  program  in  a 
field  In  which  all  its  members  are  interested, 
invariably  argues  for  better  treatment  of  the 
field — more  money,  more  people,  more  train- 
ing. The  panel  system  Is  weak  Insofar  as 
Judge,  jtiry,  plaintiff,  and  defendant  are 
usually  one  and  the  same. 


The  pandl  is  able  to  judge  how  competently 
a  proposed  piece  of  research  Is  likely  to  be 
carried  out :  Its  members  are  all  expco^  and 
are  likely  to  know  who  are  the  good  research 
workers  In  the  field.  But  just  because  the 
panel  Is  composed  of  experts,  who  hold 
parochial  viewpoints,  the  panel  is  much  less 
able  to  place  the  proposal  In  a  broader  per- 
spective and  to  say  whether  the  research 
proposal  is  of  much  Interest  to  the  rest  of 
science.  We  can  answer  the  question  "how" 
within  a  given  frame  of  reference;  it  is  Im- 
possible to  answer  "why"  within  the  same 
frame  of  reference.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  panel  system  could  be  Improved  if 
representatives,  not  only  of  the  field  being 
judged  but  also  representatives  of  neigh- 
boring fields,  sat  on  every  panel  judging  the 
merits  of  a  research  proposal.  A  panel 
Judging  high-energy  physics  should  have 
some  people  from  low-energy  physics;  a  pcmel 
judging  low-energy  physics  should  have  some 
people  from  nuclear  energy;  a  panel  Judging 
nuclear  energy  should  have  some  people 
from  conventional  energy;  and  so  on.  I 
should  think  that  advice  from  panels  so 
constituted  would  be  tempered  by  concern 
for  larger  Issues;  In  particular,  the  support 
of  a  proposed  research  project  wo\ild  be 
viewed  from  the  larger  perspective  of  the 
relevance  of  that  research  to  the  rest  of 
science. 

Ip  addition  to  panels  or  the  bodies  like 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
as  organizational  Instruments  for  making 
choices,  the  scientific  community  has  evolved 
an  empirical  method  for  establishing  sci- 
entific priorities,  that  is,  for  deciding  what 
Is  lmp>ortant  In  science  and  what  is  not 
Important.  This  is  the  scientific  literature. 
The  process  of  self-criticism,  which  ts  Inte- 
gral to  the  literature  of  science,  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  science. 
Nonsense  Is  weeded  out  and  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule In  the  literature,  whereas  what  is  worth- 
while receives  much  sympathetic  attention. 
This  process  of  self-criticism  embodied  in 
the  literature,  though  Implicit,  Is  nonethe- 
less real  and  highly  significant.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  healthy,  viable  scientific  llteratvire 
In  Itself  helps  assure  society  that  the  science 
It  supports  is  valid  and  deserving  of  support. 
This  Is  a  most  Important,  though  little  rec- 
ognized, social  function  of  the  scientific 
llterattire. 

As  an  arbiter  of  scientific  taste  and  valid- 
ity, scientific  literature  is  beset  with  two 
difficulties.  First,  because  of  the  informa- 
tion explosion,  the  literature  Is  not  read 
nearly  as  carefiilly  as  it  used  to  be.  Non- 
sense is  not  so  generally  recognized  as  such, 
and  the  standards  of  self-criticism,  which 
are  so  necessary  if  the  scientific  literature 
is  to  serve  as  the  arbiter  of  scientific  taste. 
are  Inevitably   looser  than  they  once  were. 

Second,  the  scientific  literature  in  a  given 
field  tends  to  form  a  closed  universe;  work- 
ers In  a  field,  when  they  criticize  each  other, 
tend  to  adopt  the  same  unstated  assimip- 
tions.  A  referee  of  a  scientific  paper  asks 
whether  the  paper  conforms  to  the  rules  of 
the  scientific  community  to  which  both 
referee  and  author  belong,  not  whether  the 
rules  themselves  are  valid.  So  to  speak, 
the  editors  and  authors  of  a  journal  In  a 
narrowly  specialized  field  are  all  tainted  with 
the  same  poison.  As  Einstein  said,  "Eigener 
Dreck  stlnkt  nlcht." » 

Can  a  true  art  of  scientific  criticism  be 
developed,  l.e.,  can  one  properly  criticize  a 
field  of  science  bejrond  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  is  inherent  In  the  literature  of  the  field? 
Mortimer  Taube  In  "Computers  and  Com- 
mon Sense"  *  Insists  that  such  scientific  crit- 
icism \»  a  tiseful  undertaking,  and  that,  by 


■  As  quoted  by  Dyson,  Freeman  J.,  in  a  re- 
view of  Sweber,  S.  S.,  Mesons  and  Fields.  In 
"Physics  Today."  DC  (May  1956).  pp.  Sa-34. 

'  (New  Tork:  Ooliuibla  University  Press, 
1961). 
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viewing  a  field  from  a  somewhat  detached 
point  of  Tlew.  It  Is  pooslble  to  crlUcloe  a  field 
memnlngfuUy,  even  to  the  point  of  calling 
the  whole  activity  fraudulent,  as  he  does  In 
the  case  of  nonnumerlcal  uses  of  oomputera. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  Taube  does  not  make 
•  convincing  case  In  respect  to  certain  non- 
numerlcal  uses  of  computers,  such  as  lan- 
guage translation.  Yet  I  have  sympathy  for 
E>r.  Traube's  alma — that,  with  science  talcing 
so  much  of  the  public's  money,  we  must 
countenance,  even  entourage,  discussion  of 
the  relative  validity  and  worthwhlleness  of 
the  sdenee  which  society  supports. 

IV 

I  believe  that  criteria  for  scientific  choice 
can  be  Identified.  In  fact,  several  such 
criteria  already  exist:  the  main  task  Is  to 
make  them  more  explicit.  The  criteria  can 
be  divided  Into  two  kinds:  Internal  criteria 
and  external  criteria.  Internal  criteria  are 
generated  within  the  sclenUfic  field  Itself 
and  answer  the  question:  How  well  Is  the 
science  done?  ExternaJ  criteria  are  gener. 
ated  outside  the  scientific  field  and  answer 
the  question:  Why  pursue  this  partlcvOar 
science?  Though  both  are  Important.  I 
think  the  external  criteria  are  the  more  Im- 
portant. 

Two  Internal  criteria  can  be  easily  Iden- 
tified: (1)  Is  the  field  ready  for  exploitation?; 
(3)  Are  the  scientists  In  the  field  really  com- 
petent? Both  these  questions  are  answer- 
able only  by  experts  who  know  the  field  In 
question  Intimately,  and  who  know  the  peo- 
ple personally.  These  criteria  are  therefore 
the  ones  most  often  applied  when  a  panel 
decides  on  a  research  grant;  In  fact,  the 
primary  question  In  deciding  whether  to 
provide  governmental  support  for  a  scientist 
la  iisually :  How  good  Is  he? 
-  I  believe,  however,  that  It  la  not  tenable 
to  baae  our  Judgments  entirely  on  Internal 
criteria.  Am  I  have  said,  we  scientists  like  to 
believe  that  the  pursuit  of  science  as  such 
U  society's  highest  good,  but  this  view  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.  For  example,  we 
now  suffer  a  serious  shortage  of  medical 
practitioners,  probably  to  some  extent  be- 
cause many  bright  young  men  who  would 
formerly  have  gone  Into  medical  practice 
now  go  Into  biological  research;  Government 
support  Is  generally  available  for  postgradu- 
ate study  leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  but  not  for 
study  leading  to  the  medical  degree.  It  is  by 
no  means  self-evident  that  society  gains  from 
more  biological  research  and  less  medical 
practice.  Society  does  not  a  priori  owe  the 
scientist,  even  the  good  scientist,  support  any 
more  than  it  owes  the  artist  or  the  writer 
or  the  musician  support.  Science  miist  seek 
Its  support  from  society  on  grounds  other 
than  that  the  science  Is  carried  out  com- 
petently and  that  It  Is  ready  for  exploitation; 
scientists  cannot  expect  society  to  support 
science  because  scientists  find  It  an  enchant- 
ing diversion.  Thus,  in  seeking  JxisUfication 
for  the  support  of  science,  we  are  led  in- 
evitably to  consider  external  criteria  for  the 
validity  of  science — criteria  external  to  sci- 
ence, or  to  a  given  field  of  science. 

V 

Three  external  criteria  can  be  recognized: 
technological  merit,  scientific  merit,  and 
social  merit.  The  first  is  fairly  obvious, 
once  we  have  decided,  one  way  or  another, 
that  a  certain  technological  end  Is  worth- 
while, we  must  support  the  scientific  re- 
search necessary  to  achieve  that  end.  Thus, 
If  we  have  set  out  to  learn  how  to  make 
breeder  reactors,  we  must  first  measure 
painstakingly  the  neutron  yields  of  the  fis- 
sile isot<^;>es  as  a  function  of  energy  of  the 
bombarding  neutron.  As  In  all  such  ques- 
tions of  choice,  it  Is  not  always  so  easy  to 
decide  the  technological  relevance  of  a  piece 
of  basic  research.  The  technological  useful- 
ness of  the  laser  came  after,  not  before,  the 
principle  of  optical  amplification  was  discov- 
ered.    But  it  is  my  belief  that  such  techno- 


logical bolta  ftom  the  sclentlfle  blue  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Most  progranunatlc 
basic  research  can  be  related  fairly  directly 
to  a  technological  end  at  least  crudely  if 
not  In  detail.  The  broader  question  as  to 
whether  the  technological  aim  Itself  is  worth- 
while must  be  answered  again  partly  from 
within  technology  through  answering  such 
questions  as:  Is  the  technology  ripe  for  ex- 
ploitation? Are  the  people  any  good?  Part- 
ly from  outside  technology  by  answering  the 
question:  Are  the  social  goals  attained,  if 
the  technology  succeeds,  themselves  worth- 
while? Many  times  these  questions  are  dif- 
ficult to  answer,  and  sometimes  they  aie 
answered  incorrectly.  For  example,  the 
United  States  launched  an  effort  to  control 
thermonuclear  energy  in  1962  on  a  rather 
large  scale  because  it  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  controlled  fusion  was  much  closer 
at  hand  than  It  turned  out  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  the  fact  that  we  make  mistakes, 
technological  alms  are  ciastomarily  scruti- 
nized much  more  closely  than  are  scientific 
alms;  at  least  we  have  more  practice  discuss- 
ing technological  merit  than  we  do  scientific 
merit. 

▼I 
The  criteria  of  scientific  merit  and  social 
merit  are  much  more  difllcult:  scientific  merit 
because  we  have  given  little  thought  to  de- 
fining scientific  merit  In  the  broadest  sense, 
social  merit  because  It  is  difllcult  to  define 
the  values  of  our  society.  As  I  have  already 
suggested,  the  answer  to  the  question:  Does 
this  broad  field  of  research  have  scientific 
merit?  cannot  be  answered  within  the  field. 
The  idea  that  the  scientific  merit  of  a  field 
can  be  Judged  better  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  scientific  fields  In  which  it  is  embedded 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  field  Itself 
Is  Implicit  in  the  following  quotation  from 
the  late  John  von  Neumann:  "As  a  mathe- 
matical discipline  travels  far  from  its  em- 
pirical soiirce.  or  still  more,  if  it  Is  a  second 
and  third  generation  only  Indirectly  inspired 
by  ideas  coming  from  reality,  It  is  beset  with 
very  great  dangers.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  pure  aesthetlcizlng,  more  and  more 
purely  I'art  pour  Tart.  This  need  not  be  bad 
If  the  field  is  surrounded  by  correlated  sub- 
jects which  still  have  closer  empirical  con- 
nections or  If  the  discipUne  is  under  the  In- 
fluence of  men  with  an  exceptionally  well- 
developed  taste.  But  there  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger that  the  subject  will  develop  along  the 
line  Of  least  resistance,  that  the  stream,  so 
far  from  Its  source,  will  separate  into  a  mul- 
titude of  insignificant  branches,  and  that 
the  discipline  will  become  a  disorganized 
mass  of  details  and  complexities.  In  other 
words,  at  a  great  distance  from  its  empirical 
soxirce,  or  after  much  abstract  Inbreeding, 
a  mathemaUcal  subject  is  in  danger  of  de- 
generation. At  the  inception  the  style  Is 
usually  classical;  when  It  shows  signs  of  be- 
coming baroque,  then  the  danger  signal  is 
up".» 

I  believe  there  are  any  number  of  exam- 
ples to  show  that  von  Nexunan's  observa- 
tion about  mathematics  can  be  extended  to 
the  empirical  sclencee.  Empirical  basic  sci- 
ences which  move  too  far  from  the  neigh- 
boring sciences  in  which  they  are  embedded 
tend  to  become  "baroque".  Relevance  to 
neighboring  fields  of  science  is,  therefore, 
a  valid  measure  of  the  scientific  merit  of  a 
field  of  basic  science.  Insofar  as  our  aim 
is  to  Increase  our  grasp  and  \inderstandlng 
of  the  universe,  we  must  recognize  that  some 
areas  of  basic  science  do  more  to  round  out 
the  whole  picture  than  do  others.  A  field 
in  which  lack  of  knowledge  is  a  bottleneck 
to  the  understanding  of  other  fields  deserves 
more  support  than  a  field  which  Is  Isolated 
from  other  fields.    This  is  only  another  way 
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of  saying  that.  Ideally,  science  U  •  iinified 
structure  and  that  scientists,  in  adding  to 
the  structure,  ought  always  to  strengthen 
lU  unity.     Thus,  the  original  motivation  for 
much  of  high-energy  physics  la  to  be  sought 
In  iU  elucidation  of  low-energy  physios,  or 
the  strongest  and  moat  exciting  motivation 
for    measuring    the    neutron    capture    cross 
sections  of  the  elemenu  Ues  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  cosmic  origin  of  the  elements. 
Moreover,  the  discoveries  which  are  acknowl- 
edged  to  be    the   most   Important   scientifi- 
cally, have  the  quality  of  bearing  strongly  on 
the  scientific  disciplines  around  them.     For 
example,   the   discovery  of   X-rays  was    im- 
portant partly  because  it  extended  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  but.  much  more,  be- 
cause it  enabled  us  to  see  so  much  that  we 
had  been  unable  to  see.    The  word  "funda- 
mental" in  basic  science,  which  Is  often  used 
as  a  synonym  for  "Important,"  can  be  partly 
paraphrased  into  "relevance  to  neighboring 
areas  of  science."    I  would  therefore  sharpen 
the  criterion  of  scientific  merit  by  proposing 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  field  has 
the  most  scientific  merit  which  contributes 
most     heavily     to     and     Illuminates     most 
brightly     ite     neighboring     scientific     disci- 
plines.     This    U    the    JusUficatlon    for    my 
previous  suggestion  about  making  it  socially 
acceptable  for  people  in  related  fields  to  offer 
opinions  on  the  scientific  merit  of  work  in 
a  given  field.     In  a  sense,  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  extend  to  basic  research  a  prac- 
tice that  is  customary  in  applied  science;  a 
project  director  trying  to  get  a  reactor  buUt 
on  time  is  expected  to  Judge  the  usefulness 
of  component  development  and  fundamental 
research  which  bears  on  his  problems.    He  la 
not    always    right;     but    hU    opinions    are 
usually  useful  both  to  the  researcher  and  to 
the  management  disbursing  the  money, 
vn 
I    turn    now    to    the    most    controversial 
criterion  of  all — social  merit  or  relevance  to 
human  welfare  and  the  values  of  man.    Two 
difficulties  face  us   when   we   try  to  clarify 
the  criterion  of  social  merit:   first,  who  is 
to  define  the  values  of  man,   or  even  the 
valuea  of  our  own  society;  and  second.  Just 
as  we  shall  have  difficulty  deciding  whether 
a  proposed  research  helps  other  branches  of 
science  or  technology,  so  we  will  have  even 
greater    trouble    deciding    whether    a    given 
scientific     or     technical     enterprise     indeed 
furthers  our  pursuit  of  social  values,  even 
when    those    valuea    have    been    identified. 
With   some   values   we   have    little    trouble: 
adequate  defense,  or  more  food,  or  less  sick- 
ness, for  example,  are  rather  unoontroverslal. 
Moreover,  alnoe  such  values  themselves  are 
relatively   easy    to    describe,    we   can    often 
guess  whether  a  scientific  activity  la  likely 
to  be   relevant.   If   not  actually   helpful,   in 
achieving   the   goal.     On    the   other    hand, 
some  social  values  are  much  harder  to  de- 
fine;  perhaps  the  most  difficult  la  national 
prestige.    How  do  we  measure  national  pres- 
tige?    What  is  meant  when  we  say  that  a 
man  on   the   moon  enhancea   our   national 
prestige?    Does  it  enhance  oiu-  prestige  more 
than,  say,  discovering  a  polio  vaccine  or  win- 
ning more  Nobel  Prizes  than  any  other  coun- 
try?    Whether  or  not  a  give_i  achievement 
confers  prestige  probably  depends  as  much 
on    the     publicity     that    accompanies     the 
achievement  as  it  does  on    ta  intrinsic  value. 
Among  the  most  attractive  social  valuea 
that  science  can  help  to  achieve  la  inter- 
national understanding  and  cooperation.    It 
is  a  commonplace  that  the  standards  and 
l03raltles    of    science    are    transnational.     A 
new  element  haa  recently  been  injected  by 
the  advent  of  aclentific  research  of  such  coat- 
Unesa    that    now    it    Is    prudent    as(fcwi^y  as 
efficient  to  {participate  in  some  form  oTtnter- 
natlonal  cooperation.     The  very  big  acceler- 
ators  are   so   expensive    that    international 
laboratories  such  as  CKBN  at  Geneva  are  set 
up  to  enable  several  countries  to  share  costs 
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that  are  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear  sepa- 
rately. Sven  if  we  were  not  committed  to 
improving  international  relationa  we  would 
be  impelled  to  cooperate  merely  to  aave 
money. 

Bigness  la  an  advantage  rather  than  a  dis- 
advantage if  science  is  to  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  International  cooperation:  a 
$500  million  coop)erative  scientific  venture — 
such  as  the  proposed  1,000  Bev  intercon- 
tlnenUl  accelerator— is  likely  to  have  more 
impact  than  a  $600,000  Van  de  Oraaff  ma- 
chine. The  moat  expensive  of  all  scientific 
or  quasi-scientific  enterprises — the  explora- 
tion of  space — is,  from  this  viewpoint,  the 
best  suited  instrument  for  international  co- 
operation. The  exchange  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  concern- 
ing poaaible  Increased  cooperation  in  space 
exploration  teems  to  have  been  well  received 
and,  one  hopes,  will  bear  ultimate  fruit. 


Having  set  forth  these  criteria  and  recog- 
nizing that  judgments  are  fraught  with  diffi- 
culty, I  propose  to  assess  five  different  scien- 
tific and  technical  fields.  In  the  light  of  these. 
The  five  fields  I  choose  are  molecular  biology, 
high-energy  physics,  nuclear  energy,  manned- 
space  exploration,  and  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. Two  of  these  fields,  molecular  biology 
and  high-energy  physics,  are,  by  any  defini- 
tion, basic  sciences;  nuclear  energy  is  applied 
science,  the  behavioral  sciences  are  a  mix- 
ture of  both  applied  and  basic  science. 
Manned  exploration  of  space,  though  it  re- 
quires the  tools  of  science  and  is  regarded  in 
the  popular  mind  as  being  part  of  science, 
has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  more  than 
quasi-scientific,  at  best.  The  fields  which  I 
choose  are  Incommensurable:  how  can  one 
measure  the  merit  of  behavioral  sciences 
and  nuclear  energy  on  the  same  scale  of 
values?  Yet  the  choices  between  scientific 
fields  will  eventually  have  to  be  made  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Criteria  for  scientific 
choice  will  be  most  useful  only  if  they  can 
be  applied  to  seemingly  incommensurable 
situations.  The  validity  of  my  proposed 
criteria  depends  on  how  well  they  can  serve 
in  comparing  fields  that  are  hard  to  compare. 

Of  the  scientific  fields  now  receiving  public 
support,  perhaps  the  most  successful  is 
molecular  biology.  Hardly  a  month  goes  by 
without  a  stunning  success  in  molecular 
biology  being  reported  in  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences."  The 
most  recent  has  been  the  cracking  by 
Nlerenberg  and  Ochoa  of  the  code  according 
to  which  triples  of  bases  determine  specific 
amino  acids  in  the  living  proteins.  Here  is  a 
field  which  rates  the  highest  grades  as  to  its 
ripeness  for  exploitation  and  competence  of 
Its  workers.  It  is  profoundly  important  for 
large  stretches  of  other  biological  sciences — 
genetics,  cytology,  microbiology — and,  there- 
fwe.  according  to  my  criterion,  must  be 
graded  A -I-  for  its  scientific  merit.  It  also 
must  be  given  a  very  high  grade  In  social 
merit,  and  probably  in  technological  (that  la, 
medical)  merit — more  than,  say,  taxonomy 
or  topology.  Molecular  biology  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  biological  sciences. 
With  understanding  of  the  manner  of  trans- 
mission of  genetic  information  ought  to 
come  the  insights  necesaary  for  the  solution 
of  such  problems  as  cancer,  birth  defects, 
and  viral  diseases.  Altogether,  molecular 
biology  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  receive  as 
much  public  support  as  can  possibly  be 
pumped  into  it;  since  money  is  not  limiting 
Its  growth,  many  more  postgraduate  stu- 
dents and  research  fellows  in  molecular  bi- 
ology ought  to  be  subsidized  so  that  the  at- 
tack en  this  frontier  can  be  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  second  field  is  high -energy  physics. 
The  field  of  endeavor  originally  sought  as 
its  major  task  to  understand  the  nuclear 
force.  In  this  it  has  been  only  modestly 
aucceaaful;  Instead,  it  has  opened  an  un- 
dreamed-of subnuclear  world  of  strange  par- 
ticles and  hyperons,  a  world  in  which  mir- 


ror Images  are  often  reversed.  The  field  has 
no  and  of  intereeting  things  to  do,  it  knows 
how  to  do  them,  and  its  people  are  the  beat. 
Yet  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  argue  that, 
at  leaat  by  the  criteria  which  I  have  aet 
forth — relevance  to  the  sciences  in  which  It 
is  embedded,  relevance  to  human  affairs,  and 
relevance  to  technology — high -energy  phys- 
icB  rates  poorly.  The  nuclear  forces  are  not 
being  worked  on  very  directly — the  world  of 
subnuclear  particles  seems  to  be  remote 
from  the  rest  of  the  physical  sciences.  Aside 
from  the  brilliant  resolution  of  the  T-partl- 
cle  paradox,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  conservation  of  parity,  and  the  studies 
of  meslc  atoms  (the  latter  of  which  is  not 
done  at  ultra -high  energy),  I  know  of  few 
discoveries  in  ultra-high-energy  physics 
which  bear  strongly  on  the  rest  of  science. 
(This  view  would  have  to  be  altered  if  ma- 
chines such  as  the  Argonne  Zero  Gradient 
Synchrotron  were  exploited  as  very  strong, 
pulsed  sources  of  neutrons  for  study  of  neu- 
tron cross  sections.)  As  for  its  bearing  on 
human  welfare  and  on  technology,  I  believe 
it  is  essentially  nil.  These  two  low  grades 
would  not  bother  me  if  hlgh-energfy  physics 
were  cheap.  But  it  is  terribly  expensive — 
not  so  much  in  money  as  In  highly  qualified 
people,  especially  those  brilliant  talents  who 
could  contribute  so  ably  to  other  fields 
which  contribute  much  more  to  the  rest 
of  science  and  to  humanity  than  does  high- 
energy  physics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  high- 
energy  physics  could  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
international  cooperation — if  the  much-dis- 
cussed Intercontinental  1,000  Bev  accelera- 
tor could  indeed  be  built  as  a  joint  enterprise 
between  East  and  West — the  expense  of  high- 
energy  physics  would  become  a  virtue,  and 
the  enterprise  would  receive  a  higher  grade 
in  social  merit  than  I  would  now  be  willing 
to  assign  to  It. 

Third  is  nuclear  energy.  This  t>elng  largely 
an  applied  effort,  it  la  very  relevant  to 
human  welfare.  We  now  realize  that  in  the 
residual  uranium  and  thorium  of  the  earth'a 
crust,  mankind  has  an  unlimited  store  of 
energy — enough  to  last  for  millions  of  years; 
and  with  an  effort  of  only  one-tenth  of  our 
manned -space  effort  we  could,  within  10  or 
16  years,  develop  the  re«M;tors  which  would 
tap  this  resource.  Only  rarely  do  we  see  waya 
of  permanently  satisfying  one  of  man's 
major  needs — in  this  case  energy.  In  high- 
con  version -ratio  nuclear  reactors  we  have 
such  means,  and  we  are  close  to  their 
achievement.  Moreover,  we  begin  to  aee 
ways  of  applying  very  large  reactors  of  this 
type  to  realize  another  great  end,  the  eco- 
nomic desalination  of  the  ocean.  Thus,  the 
time  Is  very  ripe  for  exploitation.  Nuclear 
energy  rates  so  highly  in  the  categories  ol 
technical  and  social  merit  and  timeliness 
that  I  believe  it  deserves  strong  support,  even 
if  it  gets  very  low  marks  in  the  other  two 
categories — its  personnel  and  its  relationship 
to  the  rest  of  science.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  scientific  workers  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy  are  good  and  that 
nuclear  energy  In  its  basic  aspects  has  vast 
ramifications  in  other  scientific  fields. 

Next  on  the  list  are  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences— psychology,  sociology,  anthropology, 
economics.  The  workers  are  of  high  quality; 
the  sciences  are  significantly  related  to  each 
other,  they  are  deeply  germane  to  every 
aspect  of  human  existence.  In  these  re- 
spects the  sciences  deserve  strong  public  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  the  behavioral  scientists,  on  the 
whole,  see  clearly  how  to  attack  the  im- 
portant problems  of  their  sciences.  Fortu- 
nately, the  total  sum  involved  In  behavioral 
science  research  is  now  relatively  tiny — as  it 
well  must  be  when  what  are  lacking  are 
deeply  fruitful,  and  generally  accepted, 
points  of  departure. 

Finally,  I  come  to  manned-space  explora- 
tion. The  personnel  in  the  program  are 
competent  and  dedicated.  With  respect  to 
ripeness  for  exploitation,  the  situation  seems 


to  me  somewhat  unclear.  Our  "hardware" 
is  in  good  shape,  and  we  can  expect  it  to  get 
better — bigger  and  more  reliable  boosters, 
better  communication  systems,  etc.  What 
Is  not  clear  is  the  human  being's  tolerance 
of  the  space  environment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  the  hazards  of  radiation  or  of 
weightlessness  are  sufficiently  explored  yet 
positively  to  guarantee  success  in  our  futiire 
manned-space  ventures. 

The  main  objection  to  spending  so  much 
manpower,  not  to  say  money,  on  manned- 
space  exploration  is  its  remoteness  from 
hiunan  affairs,  not  to  say  the  rest  of  science. 
In  this  respect  space  (the  exploration  of  very 
large  distances)  and  high -energy  physics 
(the  exploration  of  very  small  distances)  are 
similar,  though  high-energy  physics  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  scientific  validity. 
There  are  some  who  argue  that  the  great 
adventiire  of  man  into  space  is  not  to  be 
Judged  as  science,  but  rather  as  a  quasi- 
scientific  enterprise,  justified  on  the  same 
grounds  as  those  on  which  we  justify  other 
nonsclentlfic  national  efforts.  The  weakness 
of  this  argument  la  that  space  requires  many, 
many  scientists  and  engineers,  and  these 
are  badly  needed  for  such  matters  as  clarify- 
ing our  civilian  defense  posture  or,  for  that 
matter,  working  out  the  technical  detaila 
of  arms  control  and  foreign  aid.  If  space 
is  ruled  to  be  nonsclentlfic,  then  It  must  be 
balanced  against  other  nonsclentlfic  expendi- 
tures like  highways,  schools,  or  civil  de- 
fense. If  we  do  space  research  because  of 
prestige,  then  we  should  ask  whether  we  get 
more  prestige  from  a  man  on  the  moon  than 
from  successful  control  of  the  waterlogging 
problem  in  Pakistan's  Indus  Valley  Basin.  If 
we  do  space  research  because  of  its  military 
implications,  we  ought  to  say  so — and  per- 
haps the  military  Jiistlfication,  at  least  for 
develoi^ng  big  booster^,  is  plausible,  as  the 
Soviet  experience  with  rockets  makes  clear. 

IX 

The  main  weight  of  my  argument  is  that 
the  most  valid  criteria  for  assessing  aclentific 
fields  come  from  without  rather  than  frcxn 
within  the  scientific  discipline  that  is  being 
rated.  This  does  not  mean  that  only  those 
scientific  fields  deserve  priority  that  have 
high  technical  merit  or  high  social  merit. 
Scientific  merit  is  as  important  as  the  other 
two  criteria,  but,  as  I  have  argued,  scientific 
merit  must  be  judged  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  scientific  fields  in  which  each  field  la 
embedded  rather  than  from  that  of  the  field 
Itself.  If  we  support  science  in  order  to 
maximize  our  knowledge  of  the  world  around 
us,  then  we  must  give  the  highest  priority  to 
those  scientific  endeavors  that  have  the  moat 
bearing  on  the  rest  of  science. 

The  rather  extreme  view  wlilch  I  have 
taken  presents  difficulties  In  practice.  The 
main  trouble  is  that  the  besirlng  that  one 
science  haa  on  another  science  so  often  Is 
not  appreciated  until  long  after  the  original 
discoveries  have  been  made.  Who  was  wise 
enough,  at  the  time  Purcell  and  Bloch  first 
discovered  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  to 
guess  that  the  metbod  worild  become  an  Im- 
portant analytical  tool  in  biochemistry?  Or 
how  could  one  have  guessed  that  Hahn  and 
Strassmann's  radiochemical  studies  would 
have  led  to  nuclear  energy?  And  Indeed, 
my  colleagues  In  high-energy  physics  predict 
that  what  we  learn  about  the  world  of 
strange  particles  will  in  am  as  yet  undisoernl- 
ble  way  teach  us  much  about  the  reat  of 
physics,  not  merely  much  about  strange 
particles.  They  beg  only  for- time  to  prove 
their  point. 

To  this  argument  I  say  first  that  choices 
are  always  hard.  It  would  be  far  simpler  if 
the  problem  of  scientific  choice  could  be 
Ignored,  and  possibly  in  some  future  millen- 
nium It  can  be.  But  there  is  also  a  more 
constructive  response.  Tbe  necessity  for 
scientific  choice  arises  In  "big  science,"  not 
in  "little  acience."  Jiut  aa  our  aodety  aup- 
ports  artists  and  m\ialciana  on  a  amaU  scale. 
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•o  I  iMve  no  objection  to — In  fact.  I  strongly 
Uvcr — our  Mclety  «upportln«  aclenc*  that 
r«te«  aero  on  all  the  external  criteria,  pro- 
vided It  rates  weU  on  the  internal  crlterU 
(rlpeneas  and  competence)  and  provided  It  la 
carried  on  a  relatively  amaJl  scale.  It  Is  only 
when  science  really  does  make  serious  de- 
mands on  the  resources  of  our  society — when 
It  becomes  "big  sclencsi," — that  the  quesUon 
of  choice  really  arise*. 

At  the  present  time,  with  our  society  faced 
with  so  much  unfinished  and  very  pressing 
biaslneas.  science  can  hardly  be  considered 
lU  major  business.     For  scientists  as  a  class 
to  Imply  that  science  can.  at  this  stage  In 
human  development,  be  made  the  main  busi- 
ness of  humanity  U  Irresponsible — and,  from 
the  adentlst's  point  of  view,  highly  danger- 
ous.    It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  our  society 
wUl  tire  of  devoting  so  much  of  Its  wealth 
to  science,  especlaUy  If  the  Implied  promises 
beld  out  when  big  projecu  are  laimched  do 
not  materUllae  In  anything  very  useful.     I 
shudder    to   think    what   would    happen    to 
science  In  general  If  our  manned  space  ven- 
ture turned  out  to  be  a  major  failure.  If  It 
turned  out.  for  example,  that  man  could  not 
withstand    the    reentry    deceleraUon    forces 
after  a  long  sojourn  In  space.    It  Is  as  much 
out  of  a  prudent  concern  for  their  own  sur- 
vival, as  for  any  lof Uer  motive,  that  scientists 
must  acquire  the  habit  of  scrutlnlalng  what 
they  do  from  a  broader  point  of  view  than 
has   been   their  custom.     To  do  leas  could 
cause  a  popular  reaction  which  would  greatly 
damage  mankind's  most  remarkable  intellec- 
tual  attainment— modern   science — and   the 
scientist*  who  created  It  and  must  carry  It 
forward. 
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American  Bar  Association  has  given  the 
proposal  a  ringing  endorsement,  and  its 
national  magazine  will  have  a  major 
article  In  support  of  Federal  pay  raises 
next  month.  The  National  Civil  Service 
League  has  given  the  legislation  Its  sup- 
port And  a  great  many  other  groups 
and  organizations  are  making  themselves 
heard  on  the  need  for  these  long-overdue 
pay  adjustments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues  have  brought 
to  my  attention  two  newspaper  editorials 
published  in  their  own  districts  in  recent 
days  which  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude them  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 


October  22 


MERITED  RAISES 

Mr.UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addres  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  two  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the 
folklore  of  American  politics  is  that  edi- 
tors and  constituents  will  uniformly  rise 
up  In  indignation  at  any  suggestion  of 
salary  increases  for  public  officials,  espe- 
cially Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it 

Salary  legislation  is  like  any  legisla- 
tion which  costs  money.  It  must  be 
clearly  necessary  and  fair.  If  it  is  not 
It  cannot  be  defended.  If  it  Is  proper 
and  necessary,  reasonable  people  will 
support  it. 

Too  often  we  In  the  Congress  sell  the 
American  people  short.  We  imply  by  our 
hesitancy  to  support  good  causes  that 
our  constituents  will  be  unreasonable, 
that  they  will  pimish  us  for  doing  what 
Is  right.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  have 
enough  faith  in  the  commonsense  and 
judgment  of  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve they  win  support  any  legislation 
that  is  necessary  and  fair. 

Recently  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  and  I  in- 
troduced  legislation  to  provide  salary 
Increases  for  aU  levels  of  the  Federal 
civilian  service.  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Cabinet,  top  level  clvU 
servants,  the  judiciary,  the  classified 
service,  and  the  postal  field  service.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that,  contrary  to  the 
pessimism  and  fears  of  some  advocates 
support  for  this  legislation  Is  coming  In 
rrom  far  and  near.    For  example,  the 


(From   the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Evening  Times. 

Oct.  16.  19«3J 

MxarrcD  Raises 

Searching  inquiry  by  disinterested,  non- 
partisan groups  into  the  sagging  leveU  of 
Federal  salaries  has  resulted  In  an  Inescapa- 
ble determination.  « 

This  is  It:  Judicial  and  congressional  pay 
scales  have  for  a  long  time  been  grossly  In- 
adequate. 

As  compared  with  what  men  In  private 
enterprise  receive,  men  with  comparable 
talent  and  responsibilities,  they  are  far  out 
of  line.  They  have  even  lagged  behind  ad- 
justments granted  most  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  service. 

Those  in  the  classined  positions  have  re- 
ceived boosts,  and  now  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  had  their  pay  reasonably 

There  are  Inequity  In  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  low  salary  rates  tend  to  limit 
these  positions  to  persons  of  Independent 
wealth  or  outside  earnings.  Federal  judges 
cannot  practice  privately,  and  their  accept- 
ance of  poslUons  in  the  U.S.  Judiciary  ren- 
resents  a  sacrifice.  t  ^^t^ 

^J^  til^trlct  judge,  for  Instance,  earns  $32  - 
800,  the  same  as  Congressmen.  An  example 
of  disproportion  exisU  In  Pennsylvania 
where  State  court  judges  In  many  cases  re- 
ceive $6,000  a  year  more  than  the  chief 
judge  and  the  other  judges  of  the  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Naturally.  aU  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
urgency  of  decreasing  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  the  cost 
of  any  increase  in  judicial  and  congressional 
pay  which  any  responsible  source  would 
recommend  would  be  nominal  when  com- 
pared with  the  advancement  of  Um  oubllc 
Interest  which  would  be  served. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  cases  In  re- 
cent legal  history  have  been  decided  In  U  8 
District  Court  here.  Giant  corporations  rep- 
resented by  the  most  expensive  lawyers  In 
the  land  have  pleaded  their  causes.  Sitting 
in  Judgment,  ironically.  Is  a  man  whose 
salary  is  a  fraction  of  the  fees  paid  the  bat- 
tery of  counsels  that  face  him  and  must 
abide  by  hte  ruUngs. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  over- 
whelmlngly  supported  Federal  judicial  raises 
The  Presidents  own  pay  panel  has  recom- 
mended them. 

Members  of  Congress  are  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  raise  their  own  pay,  being  fearful 
of  the  reaction  at  home.  They  should  not 
be  so  coy.  They  spend  more  money  for  more 
purposes  than  any  body  of  men  on  thl» 
planet.  Commonsense  demands  that  they 
devote  a  tiny  fraction  of  their  appropria- 
tions to  making  the  top  jobs  of  statecraft  In- 
viting to  the  persons  best  fitted  to  hold 
them. 


or  atupldlty  at  the  top  InevlUbly  multipUes 
a*  It  filters  down  through  management  level* 
creating  great  waste.  ' 

At  least  one  buslneasman  believe*  the  same 
thing  holds  true  In  government— and  he's 
trying    to  do  something   about   It 

Clarence  Randall,  retired  steel  execuUve 
headed  a  presldenUal  advisory  panel  which 
made  a  penetrating  study  of  federal  salaries 
In  August  the  panel  submitted  lU  reoort 
and    recommendaUons.     Randall    has    cap 
suled  Its  essence  In  one  succinct  paragraph 
Never  has  our  Federal  Government  had 
greater  need  for  able  men  In  posts  of  execu- 
Uve.  legislative   and   judicial    responsibility 
Yet  we  are   asking  our  Federal   officials  to 
accept  these  responsibiliUes  at  salaries  much 
less  than  they  can  obtain  elsewhere  and  much 
less  than  the  level  that  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  serve  the  Government  ^^ 
EnergeUc  and  outspoken,  Randall  did  not 
conclude  his  mission  with  submission  of  the 
panels  report.     He  has  since  crusaded  vig- 
orously   for    congreealonal    approval    of    Its 
recommendations. 

Specifically,   the   panel    would   boost   Cab- 

S,!frf  t"'!!  """T  •^^•°^  ^  •*«■«»•  Supreme 
Court  Justices  from  $35,000  to  $60,000  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  $22,500  to  $35  000 
Comparable  salary  Increases  are  reciim- 
mended  for  other  top  Federal  executives 
!^?  ,  as  assisunt  secretarlee  and  bureau 
chiefs.     Says  Randall: 

"Without  adjustment  at  the  top.  executives 
In  key  Federal  positions  •  •  •  cannot  re- 
celve  realistic  compensation  for  their  Impor- 

Sn^.  J.°'5   rT'"*''     P*^*     •"     "»•     SUCCe^l 

conduct  Of  Government  cannot  be  overem- 
phas^.  Their  responsibilities  generally 
equal  those  of  a  top  corporation  executive  " 
Randall  dramatizes  exUting  Inequities  with 
two  revealing  examples: 

•ri;i?H°''*  '"^rn  city,  28  top  executives 
are  paid  more  than  Federal  Cabinet  members 
a—      *?**       *  comptroller  of  one  southern 

^^^  ^  ™°'*  P*y  *^*n  ">e  US  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Mayors  and  managers  of  at  least  24 
cities  get  as  much  salary  as  Cabinet  members. 

Randall,  who  well  knows  the  cost  of  In- 
ferior management  in  business,  says  bluntly 
It  is  poor  economy  to  make  It  impossible 
to  obtain  the  best  available  top  management 

!.°LP"'r*°"  ^^^^  "»*  "»•  taxpayer  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Seen  Ma  ques- 
tion of  good  business  judgment,  the  present 
salary  practices  of  Government  cannot  be 
Justified. 

"Now  U  the  time  to  overhaul  our  f  Fed- 
eral •  •  •  pay  structures.  The  cost  Is 
small— less  than  the  going  price  of  one  de- 
stroyer escort  vessel.  We  should  make  the 
investment  required  to  provide  •  •  •  the 
ablest  executives.  Judges  a«(l  legislators  our 
society  can  produce. 

Randall  is  rlght^but  without  widespread 
public  understanding  and  support  hU  sensl- 
^i!/ »^''  "^"^  languish.  Congress  prob- 
ably  wont  get  to  them  until  1964,  a  big 
eectlon  year  when  salary  raises  might 
alienate  uninformed  voters  '^     »"  8"* 


VOLUNTARY  ACCOMMODATIONS 
ACT 


[From    the   Michigan    City    News-Dispatch 

Oct.  2,  1963) 

Pat  Raises  Nxxoko 

Businessmen  know  that  few  things  cost 

them  more  than  bad  managers.     Ineptitude 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
^l'  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  provide  a 
voluntary  solution  to  the  problem  of  Ne- 
gro travelers  in  finding  adequate  motel, 


1963 
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restaurant,  and  other  facilities  on  the 
Nation's  highways. 

The  voluntary  accommodations  leg- 
islation would  make  possible  low  interest 
rate  loans  for  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  for  members  of  the  Negro  race. 

This  legislation  would  complement 
and  support  the  freedom  of  association 
constitutional  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduced several  weeks  ago.  This  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  preserve 
the  right  of  freedom  of  association  In 
private  business,  hoTising,  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

A  Negro  traveling  some  of  the  high- 
ways in  America  has  difficulty  in  finding 
adequate  accommodations  for  himself 
and  his  family.  I  believe  it  is  imcon- 
stitutional  to  force  private  business  to 
accept  persons  whom  the  property  own- 
ers do  not  wish  to  accept  or  serve.  These 
points  were  strongly  presented  in  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  proposed  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  Voluntary  Accommodations  Act. 
which  would  assure  adequate  housing, 
motel,  hotel,  and  eating  accommodations 
for  all  people  in  the  United  States,  would 
do  away  with  the  atmosphere  of  appre- 
hension or  ill  will  now  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  A  Negro  could 
have  the  assurance  of  a  safe  and  sound 
night's  sleep,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  compulsive,  and  probably  imcon- 
stltutional  legislation  introduced  by  ad- 
ministration leaders. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  my  approach 
to  help  solve  this  pressing  social  prob- 
lem in  America. 

The  first  speech  I  made  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  15  years 
ago  was  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  construction  of  schools 
on  the  basis  of  population  in  the  schools 
attributable  to  Negroes  and  Indians. 
This  bill,  along  with  the  one  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
segregatiQj»  or  Integration.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

There  is  great  fear  throughout  the 
coimtry  that  the  administration  s  pro- 
posal for  public  accommodations  would 
force  many  private  businesses  out  of 
business.  I  believe  the  answer  to  the 
problem  is  this  Voluntary  Accommoda- 
tions Act    The  bill  follows : 

HJl.  $881 
A  bill  for  voluntary  aoeommodatlona,  to  as- 
sure the  provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanl- 
V    tary  housing  and  adequate  motel,  hotel. 
^«nd  eating  accommodations  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
llepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voluntary  Accom- 
modations Act". 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  In 
many  areas  of  the  United  State*  additional 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  and  nK>re 
motel,  hotel,  and  eating  accommodations 
are  needed  that  wUl  be  made  avaUable  to 
Negroes,  and  that  they  are  not  being  pro- 
vided either  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  existing  Federal  housing  or  other  pro- 
gram*. 

Sac.  8.  In  order  to  assure  the  provision  of 
adequate  housing  and  motel,  hotel,  and 
eating  accommodations  for  aU  the  people 
In  the  United  States,  the  Housing  and  Home 
FlnanQS  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 


and  to  enter  into  conunltments  to  make  loans 


( 1 )  the  purchase  or  construction  of  dwell- 
ings to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  the  bor- 
rowers a*  tbelr  bccnes: 

(2)  the  repair,  alteration,  or  Improvement 
of  dwellings  owned  or  to  be  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  borrowers; 

(3)  the  construction  or  repair  and  reha- 
bUltatlon  of  multlfamlly  housing  projecta 
and  related  facilities;  and 

(4)  the  construction  or  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  motel  or  hotel  acconunoda- 
tions  and  related  facilities,  and  eating  ac- 
conunodatlons. 

Sec.  4.  Assistance  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  find,  before 
making  a  loan,  or  a  commitment  to  make  a 
loan,  that  In  the  area  In  which  the  housing 
or  acconunodations  are  or  are  to  be  located 
more  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  bousing,  or 
more  motel,  hotel,  and  eating  accommoda- 
tions, as  the  case  may  be.  are  needed  to 
assure  their  availability  to  Negroes,  and  that 
the  housing  or  accommodations  cEinnot  be 
provided  with  the  assistance  of  any  other 
Federal  housing  or  other  program,  or  by  any 
other  reasonable  method. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
that  the  applicant  for  a  loan  Is  a  satisfactory 
credit  risk. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a  loan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  section  3 
the  applicant  shall  agree  that  it  will  provide 
the  type  of  housing  or  aceonunodation  that 
Is  needed,  and  that  during  the  time  any 
part  of  the  loan  remains  unpaid  the  bor- 
rower will  be  regulated  or  restricted  by  the 
Administrator  as  to  renta  or  sales,  charges, 
capital  structiue.  rat*  of  return,  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Administrator  determines  will 
provide  reasonable  rentals  and  charges  and 
amortization  of  the  project  or  accommoda- 
tions. 

(d)  The  amount  of  a  loan  made  purstiant 


( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  3  may  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000  or  the  value  of  the  property  In- 
cluding the  land; 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  may  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  or  the  siun  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the  Admin- 
istrator's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty (Including  the  land)  before  refMilr  and 
rehabUltatlon; 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  section  3, 
may  not  exceed  $100,000  or  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property  (Including  the  land 
and  neoesary  site  Improvement)  when  con- 
struction is  completed  In  the  case  of  new 
construction,  or,  In  the  case  of  repair  and 
rehabilitation,  the  estimated  cost  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation  and  the  Administrator's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  (In- 
cluding the  land  and  necessary  site  Improve- 
ment) before  re|Mlr  and  rehabilitation. 

(e)  A  loan  shall  b*  aecured  by  a  mortgage 
which  shall  provide  for  complete  amortisa- 
tion by  periodic  paymenta  within  such  terai 
up  to  40  years  as  may  be  prescribed  by  t&B* 
Administrator,  except  that  the  term  of  a  loan 
made  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  may 
not  exceed  25  years. 

(f)  A  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  3  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  on* 
time,  except  that  the  Interest  rate  may  be 
increased  to  not  nK>re  than  6  per  centum  If, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  an 
obligor  other  than  the  original  borrower  as- 
sumes the  obligation  of  repayment  of  the 
loan  or  any  outstanding  balance  of  the  loan. 

(g)  A  loan  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act.  Including  agreement  by  the  borrow- 
er that  without  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator (1)  the  property  piirchased.  con- 
structed, or  rehabilitated  with  assistance  of 


the  loan  wlU  not  be  sold,  and  (2)  no  person- 
other  than  the  original  mortgagor  will  assiune 
payment  of  the  mortgage  given  to  secure  the 
loan. 

(h)  The  hotislng  and  acoommodatloos  as- 
sisted under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion will  be  made  avaUable  to  Negroes. 

Sac.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  revolving  fund  for  use  by  the 
Administrator  in  carrjrlng  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  housing  and 
accommodations  assisted  vuider  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  In  the  locality  Involved  for  the 
corresponding  classes  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  construction  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931,  as  amended  (the  Davis-Bacon  Act); 
but  the  Administrator  may  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  this  section  In  case*  or  classes  of 
cases  where  laborers  or  mechanics,  not  other- 
wise employed  at  any  time  In  the  construc- 
tion of  such  housing  or  accomilfodatlons, 
volxintarlly  donate  their  services  without  full 
compensation  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the 
coste  of  construction  and  the  Administrator 
determines  that  any  amounts  saved  thereby 
are  fully  credited  to  the  borrower  undertak- 
ing the  construction,  repair,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Szc.  7.  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act  the  Administrator 
shall  (In  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  In  him)  have  the  administrative  and 
fiscal  functions,  powers,  and  duties  which  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  as  set  forth  In  section  402 
(except  subsection  (c)  (2) )  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950.  The  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  and  may  delegate 
the  performance  of  any  of  bis  functions,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  other  Federal  department 
or  agency.  Any  such  utilization  or  delega- 
tion shall  be  pursuant  to  proper  agreement 
with  the  Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, and  payment  to  cover  the  cost  thereof 
shall  be  made  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  a*  may  b*  provided  In  th* 
agreement. 

8bc.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term 
"United  States"  Includes  the  several  State*, 
the  District  of  Ccdimdbla.  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 


NAVY    SECRETARY    FRED    KORTH 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  articles  that  are  of  some -sig- 
nificance in  the  conflict-of-interest  role 
of  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth.  The 
articles  are: 

The  story  by  Cecil  Holland,  of  the 
Washington  Star,  appearing  October  20, 
1963.  dealing  with  the  Korth  correspond- 
ence on  Navy  Department  stationery  to 
promote  the  business  of  his  bank.  It 
also  includes  Korth's  claim  that  he  was 
not  asked  to  resign. 

The  stoiy  by  Max  Frankel,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  appearing  October  20, 1963. 
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dealing  with  the  reports  that  Korth  was 
forced  to  resign.  It  also  dealt  with 
Korth's  use  of  the  Navy  yacht  the  Se- 
ituoia,  for  the  entertainment  of  offlcials 
of  his  bank  and  the  extra  good  cus- 
tomers of  Korth's  Continental  National 
Bank  in  Port  Worth. 

The  story  by  Clark  MoUenhoff.  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  appear- 
ing October  20,  1963.  dealing  with  the 
part  a  high  Oeneral  Dynamics  official — 
Mr.  Prank  Pace — played  in  steering  an 
insurance  deal  to  Korth  that  netted 
Korth  stock  worth  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  report  states  that 
Korth  admitted  he  did  not  have  to  risk 
a  penny  of  his  own  money  to  make  this 
huge  profit. 

The  article  in  the  October  25.  1963, 
issue  of  Time  magazine  which  states  that 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
advised  President  Kennedy  to  demand 
the  resignation  of  Korth;  that  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  1963,  Korth  had  breakfast  with 
McNamara  and  that  same  afternoon  the 
Navy  Secretary  personally  handed  in  his 
resignation  at  the  White  House.  The 
White  House  made  the  resignation  pub- 
lic on  October  14,  1963,  "but  did  not." 
said  Time,  "reveal  that  Korth  had,  in 
fact  been  fired." 

Put  the  facts  in  those  stories  together 
with  the  McClellan  Investigating  Sub- 
committee record,  and  see  what  you 
have. 

Korth  approved  a  $400,000  loan  for 
General  Dynamics  in  the  months  just 
prior  to  becoming  Navy  Secretary.  Al- 
though he  resigned  as  president  of  the 
bank,  he  retained  160,000  shares  of 
stock. 

Now  we  see  that  Korth  continued  to 
steer  clients  to  his  bank,  wrote  letters  on 
Navy  stationery  to  promote  the  bank's 
business,  and  entertained  the  bank's  ex- 
tra good  ciistomers  on  the  Navy  yacht 
Sequoia. 

Now,  we  see  that  Korth  had  good 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  many  high  of- 
flcials of  General  Dynamics,  because  of 
the  deposits  of  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 
that  General  Dynamics  carried  with  the 
Continental  National  Bank  of  Port 
Worth.  We  sec  that  offlcials  of  the  Con- 
tinental National  Bank  looked  forward 
to  a  much  improved  business  position  if 
the  General  Dsmamics  firm  won  the  TPX 
contract,  and  these  offlcials  were  elated 
to  have  General  Dynamics  win  the 
award. 

In  the  face  of  all  those  facts,  Fred 
Korth  did  not  disqualify  himself  on  the 
TPX  contract.  He  took  part  and  over- 
ruled the  Judgment  of  the  top  military 
officers  and  civilian  technical  experts 
who  felt  the  contract  should  be  to 
Boeing. 

Korth  should  have  been  fired  for  not 
disqualifying  himself  in  the  TPX  award. 
The  more  facts  we  learn,  the  more  It 
becomes  clear  that  there  was  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

His  TPX  role  was  groimds  for  flring 
him.  His  activity  in  this  insurance  deal, 
In  which  he  voted  approval  of  the  trans- 
actions with  Ben  Jack  Cage  should  have 
been  grounds  for  flring  him. 

Korth's  correspondence  on  Navy  sta- 
tionery to  promote  his  bank's  business 
was  grounds  for  flring  him. 


If  the  Justice  Department  did  not 
clear  Korth,  then  the  Attorney  General 
should  state  that  this  Is  so  in  a  loud  and 
clear  voice,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
Korth  was  wrong  and  his  pattern  of 
activity  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  pattern  of  coverup  we  have  been 
treated  to  in  the  Korth  affair  does  not 
stimulate  the  belief  that  there  is  a  proper 
atmosphere  to  promote  honest  govern- 
ment. 

Pirst.  The  atomic  carrier  story  was  a 
phoney  "cover  story  "  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic on  the  reason  for  Korth's  resignation. 
Second.  We  were  told  that  Korth's 
resignation  had  nothing  to  do  with  TPX. 
This  was  someone's  cute  and  clever  way 
of  misleading  the  public  Into  believing 
that  the  McClellan  Investigating  Sub- 
committee's work  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Korth's  resignation.  Now  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  the  letters  imcovered  by  the 
McClellan  staff  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  forced  resignation.  Even  this  is  an 
effort  to  avoid  admission  that  Korth's 
conflict  of  interest  is  involved,  for  that 
might  contaminate  the  whole  TPX  con- 
tract and  force  reconsideration. 

Third.  Korth  now  says  that  no  one 
asked  him  to  resign.  This  is  another  bit 
of  wording  that  is  intended  to  mislead 
the  press  and  the  public  into  believing 
that  top  officials  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration have  absolved  Korth  of  wrong- 
doing. I  do  not  think  he  would  be  re- 
signing if  the  top  offlcials  were  so  con- 
vinced he  was  not  at  least  indiscreet. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
end  this  doubletalk  and  this  coverup. 
It  is  time  to  quit  shielding  Korth  and 
others  involved  in  the  mismanagement 
and  the  misdoings  in  the  TPX  warplane 
contract.  It  is  time  for  the  President 
to  take  a  forthright  stand  for  strong 
steps  to  clean  up  this  TPX  mess. 


THE  BUCKET  ARGUMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
from  Iowa? 

imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall  that  I  did  my  ut- 
most during  the  recent  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  to  attach 
an  amendment  which  would  limit  our 
contributions  to  United  Nations  Assist- 
ant Agencies  to  not  more  than  335^  of 
the  total  budgets  of  those  agencies.  This 
is  the  same  limitation  now  applicable 
by  law  to  the  Federal  United  Nations 
Budget  and  our  contributions  thereto. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  now 
seeks  a  $28  million  boost  in  Its  budget 
for  1964.  This  would  be  more  than  a 
third  greater  than  the  1963  budget  and 
we  already  contribute  -.O  percent  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Funds  budget. 
It  appears  that  while  we  are  finally 
tightening  up  our  foreign  aid  budget, 
we  are  losing  our  savings  through  the 
back  door  to  the  United  Nations  aid 
program.     I  urge  the  Members  of  the 


House   to  read   the   following   editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Ths  Bucxxt  Akoumemt 

The  United  Natlona  Special  Fund,  an  out- 
fit that  provides  technical  assistance  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  Is  seeking  a  928  million 
booet  in  Its  budget  for  1964. 

In  case  anyone  thinks  this  a  bit  steep- 
It  would  be  up  more  th&n'a  third  from  1963— 
the  Fund's  managing  director.  Paul  O.  Hoff-. 
man.  Implies  that  It's  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  «I20  billion  UN.  members 
will  spend  on  defense  this  year. 

A  number  of  questions  can  be  raised  about 
this  whole  Special  Fund  imdertaklng.  or  at 
least  the  heavy  U.S.  support  of  It.  The 
United  States,  after  all.  runs  an  extremely 
expensive  foreign  aid  program  of  Its  own. 
And  some  of  the  UJ*.  Special  Fund  money 
has  gone  to  peculiar  places  like  Communist 
Cuba. 

Apart  from  all  that,  what  Interests  us  Is 
this  drop-ln-the-bucket  argument,  which  Is 
getting  so  familiar  In  so  many  areas.  We 
are  constantly  told,  for  example,  that  the 
outlay  for  books  or  concerts  or  whatever 
la  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  with 
national  spending  on  liquor  and  clgareta. 
Just  as  though  there  were  some  relevant 
connection. 

Or  that  the  Government  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  only  a  drop  in  the  total  budget. 
Or.  for  an  Intriguing  variation,  that  the 
public  debt,  which  Is  rapidly  rising.  Is  actu- 
ally getting  smaller  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  {M-oduct  or  something.  Or.  for  a 
further  variation,  that  a  particular  pork- 
barrel  project  costs  hardly  anything — the 
first  year,  that  la. 

Somehow  the  bucket-arguers  never  seem 
to  reflect  on  the  obvious:  That  all  those 
drops  quickly  became  raging  oceans  of  spend- 
ing and.  In  the  cases  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.N..  red  Ink. 


CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Li  BON  ATI).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Battin]  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  anniversary — the  anniversary  of  the 
President's  address  to  the  Nation  an- 
nouncing that  there  were  indeed  missile 
sites  in  Cuba.  In  this  speech  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  Intention  to  Impose 
a  partial  blockade — which  he  called  a 
quarantine — to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
further  offensive  military  equipment  in 
Cuba. 

Last  Saturday,  recalling  the  events  of 
the  crisis  of  October  1962,  the  President 
declared  that  the  outcome  of  that  crisis 
could  not  be  considered  either  "a  vic- 
tory in  the  usual  military  sense"  or  a  de- 
feat. He  left  the  Nation  in  considerable 
doubt  as  to  just  what  the  outcome  should 
be  considered. 

The  results  are  indeed  difficult  to  as- 
sess. If  one  does  not  limit  himself  to 
the  events  of  the  week  of  October  22. 
1962,  but  looks  at  these  events  in  the 
broader  context  of  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded and  the  events  that  followed  the 
week  of  the  missile  crisis,  one  is  In 'a 
better  position  to  judge  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  United  States  obtained 
a  net  advantage.  In  this  larger  context, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  scored  a  victory  by 
establishing  In  this  hemisphere  a  sub- 
stantial military  base,  whether  that  base 
is  at  present  equipped  with  missiles  or 
not.  Khrushchev  has  successfully  defied 
the  historic  policy  of  the  United  States, 
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the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  political  and 
military  intervention  in  this  hemisphere. 
Khrushchev  has  don«  what  Adolph  Hit- 
ler was  forbidden  to  do  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — Khrushchev  has  done  what 
no  foreign  power  waA  t>ermltted  to  do  in 
the'past  100  years. 

The  massive  Soviet  military  buildup 
began  In  the  summer  of  1962.  This  fact 
has  been  admitted  by  the  administration 
Itself.  In  a  statement  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Communist  Subversion  of 
the  OAS — a  committee  which  included 
the  former  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization.  Mr.  deLesseps  S.  Morri- 
son, we  read:  |l 

The  mlUtary  intervention  ot  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  hemisphere  began  to  assxune 
important  proportions  with  the  arrival  In 
Cnba,  In  the  middle  at  July  1962,  of  large 
•hlpmenta  of  Sortet  ww  materials  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  Thla  (act  Introduced  a  new 
and  dan^rous  element  Into  the  eztraoontt- 
nental  Intervention,  which  until  then  had 
prlmarUy  consisted  of  political  and  economic 
penetration. 

A  formidable  military  force  exists  in 
Cuba  today,  and  as  long  as  that  force  Is 
there  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  Khrushchev 
has  scored  a  victory. 

Let  ui  look  at  the  other  aspects  of  the 
missile  crisis.  The  President  declared  In 
his  speech  of  October  22,  1962: 

Our  goal  U  not  the  victory  of  might,  but 
the  vindication  of  rt|^t — not  peace  at  the  ex- 
ponae  of  freadcm.  but  both  peace  and  free- 
dom, here  In  thla  hemisphere,  and,  we  hope, 
around  the  world.  God  wllUng.  that  goal 
wlU  be  achieved. 

It  Is  quite  obvloo*  that  we  have  not 
achieved  the  goal  which  the  President 
laid  down — ^freedom  has  not  been  brought 
to  Cuba.  Using  the  standard  that  the 
President  himself  laid  down  in  his  speech 
1  year  ago.  again  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the-  outcome  of  the  missile 
crisis  was  not  victory  for  the  United 
States. 

Again  in  his  speech  1  year  ago.  the 
President  called  for  "the  prompt  dis- 
manlUng  and  withdrawal  of  all  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba,  luder  the  supervision 
of  UH.  observers,  before  the  quarantine 
can  be  lifted."  In  his  correspondence 
with  Khrushchev  the  President  insisted 
on  some  form  of  ooslte  Inspection,  but 
the  quarantine  was  lifted  without  secur- 
ing the  Inspection  which  the  President 
had  told  the  world  he  was  demanding. 
This  retreat  cannot  be  considered  a  vic- 
tory for  the  United  States. 

No  one  can  be  sure  whether  Soviet 
missiles  remain  In  Cuba.  The  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  has  said: 

Strategic  weapons  may  or  may  not  be  now 
In  Cuba.  We  can  reach  no  conclusion  on 
this  because  of  the  lack  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

Ironclad  assurance  of  the  complete  ab- 
sence at  Soviet  strategic  mlaalles  In  Cuba 
can  come  only  as  a  revult  of  thorough,  pene- 
trating onslte  Inspection  by  reliable  obeerr- 
en.  The  current  Int^Ugenoe  estimate  that 
they  are  not  present  Is  based  largely  on  the 
negative  evidence  that  there  Is  no  affirmative 
proof  to  the  contrary.  This,  of  course,  was 
precisely  the  status  ot  the  matter  prior  to 
last  October  14. 

There  ts  no  doubt  that  there  are  UteraUy 
thoaaanda  of  caves  and  caverns  In  Cuba 
and  that  It  la  feasible  to  mm  many  oC  these 
Xor  the  stora^  and  oonoeaiment  of  etrateglo 
lea   and   other   oOenalva   weapon*.     It 


is  also  true  that  military  activity  has  been 
observed  In  connection  with  these  caves. 

The  baala  that  is  usaally  given  for  the 
claim  that /the  United  States  aoored  a 
victory  is  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles but  WB  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
all  withdrawn  or  that  others  have  not 
been  introduced  since  last  October. 
Aerial  surveillanoe  of  the  island  is 
clearly  not  enough  to  tell  us  that  there 
are  no  missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  administration  a  prom- 
ise that  this  country  would  not  invade 
Cuba  nor  would  it  permit  an  Invasion 
from  other  Latin  American  countries. 
Administration  offlcials  have  indicated 
that  they  do  not  concur  in  this  conclu- 
sion but  In  the  published  correspond- 
ence between  the  President  and  Khru- 
shchev there  is  no  statement  by  President 
Kennedy  that  Khrushchev's  interpreta- 
tion of  their  understanding  is  wrong.  A 
large  part  of  public  opinion  of  the  world 
believes  that  the  United  States  made 
the  commitment  that  ELhrushchev  main- 
tains was  made.  President  Kennedy  has 
not  effectively  dispelled  the  doubt  t^at 
exists  on  this  point  This  is  at  least  a 
propaganda  victory  for  the  Soviet  UniMX 
Early  in  1963  the  United  States  with- 
drew Its  missiles  from  Turkey  and  Italy, 
giving  credence  to  the  belief  that  Khru- 
shchev had  forced  this  concession  from 
President  Kennedy.  A  responsible  seml- 
ofBcial  French  military  publication  has 
flatly  charged  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the^e  missiles  was  part  of  a  bargain 
struck  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leader  of  Uie  UB.SJI. 
Here  again  was  a  victory  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Federal  Government  cracked 
down  on  raids  against  Cuba  and  against 
shipping  destined  for  Cuba  by  exiles. 
This  was  an  action  which  Fidel  Castro 
had  listed  as  one  of  his  five  demands 
on  the  United  States  on  October  28, 1962. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Dr.  Mlro  Cardona, 
leader  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council,  broke  with  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration alleging  that  the  administra- 
tion had  been  guilty  of  bad  faith— that 
it  had  promised  United  States  support 
of  another  invasion  of  Cuba  and  had 
gone  back  on  Its  word. 

Castro  continues  a  csunpalgn  of  ter- 
rorism smd  subversion  from  one  end  of 
Latin  America  to  the  other.  He  invades 
British  Islands  30  miles  from  Florida 
with  lmp\mlty  to  kidnap  Cuban  exiles.  In 
spite  of  the  repeated  promises  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  Cuba  would  not  be 
permitted  to  export  Its  revolution. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Security  of  the  OAS  declared  "It 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Cuba  has 
now  been  converted  into  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary camp."  llie  Committee  further 
said  that  "the  Cuban  regime  has  begxm 
a  new  phase  of  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing violent  subversion  in  other  countries 
of  the  hemisphere."  This  statement 
was  signed  by  the  American  Ambassador 
to  the  OAS,  the  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

As  I  survey  the  panorama  of  events  at 
the  time  of  the  missile  crisis  and  after.  I 
cannot  see  victory  of  any  kind  for  the 
United      States.    The      administration 


backed  down  from  its  aniu)unced  objec- 
tive. Castro  Is  still  on  the  loose 
throughout  Latin  America.  Soviet 
power  remains  strongly  entrenched  in 
Cuba.  This  Is  not  victory  as  Americans 
have  understood  the  word. 

Yes.  as  we  stood  eyeball  to  eyeball 
the  Soviets  did  blink  but  at  that  moment 
they  saw  a  great  weakness.  We  forced 
Russia  to  take  one  step  backward  and 
then  allowed  her  to  take  three  forward. 
In  fact  we  still  have  not  bUnked  but 
rather  seem  to  be  In  a  fixed  position  as 
if  in  a  trance.  We  woivthe  battle  of  the 
day  but  we  are  losing  tne  war  that  has 
followed.  Our  friends  In  all  of  Latin 
America  are  being  subverted  by  commu- 
nism and  as  a  result  they  are  forced  to 
suspect  the  good  intentions  of  the  United 
States.  We  stand  unblinking  to  be  sine, 
fixed  and  sinking  In  the  sea  of  executive 
confusion  on  what  our  hopes  are  for  the 
achievements  of  the  people  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  -will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  President's  Cuban  statement. 

THS  WOaU)  TODAT 

lilr.  Speaker,  just  1  year  ago  this  coun- 
try was  in  the  midst  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  The  mood  of  the  country 
was  one  of  determination,  anxiety,  re- 
solve, and  outrage.  We  were  determined 
and  resolved  to  get  those  Russian  mis- 
siles and  troops  out  ol  Cuba.  We  were 
anxious  about  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  but  we  went  ahead  because  we 
had  to.  We  were  outraged  at  the  deceit 
and  duplicity  of  the  Russians  who  had 
time  and  again  assured  us  that  only  de- 
fensive weapons  had  gone  into  Cuba. 

Today,  just  1  year  later,  we  have  al- 
ready signed  and  ratified  a  test  ban 
treaty;  we  axe  ready  to  sell  wheat  to 
Russia  and  some  of  her  satellites;  and 
our  President  has  invited  the  Soviets  to 
join  us  in  a  cooperative  moon  venture. 
In  selling  wheat  to  the  Russians  at  a 
subsidized  price — VS.  taxpay^s  con- 
tribute 60  ceota  a  bushel — momentarily 
we  help  our  farm  surplus  problem.  Tills 
sale  undeniably  strengthens  the  Com- 
munists where  they  are  weak.  We  evi- 
dently have  waited  17  years  for  a  weak 
spot  in  order  to  dash  in  to  fill  it  by  cash 
sales.  We  seem  to  overlook  the  addi- 
tional bargaining  position  our  agrlcul- 
tursd  abundance  could  secure  for  free- 
dom and  peace  in  our  world  today. 

It  Is  particularly  necessary  to  take 
stock  of  the  world  situation  because  our 
attitudes  of  1  year  ago  have  changed  so 
drastically.  What,  for  example,  has 
happened  in  the  intervening  12  months 
that  has  convinced  us  of  a  new  sincerity 
cm.  the  part  of  the  Communists? 

In  Cuba.  Russian  military  weapons 
and  troops  still  remain.  Castro  con- 
tinues to  darry  on  a  highly  stepped-up 
Infiltratkon  camiwign  Into  the  Latin 
American  countries.  In  British  Oulana. 
Cheddl  Jagan  is  an  avowed  Marxist- 
Leninist.  In  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 
Communist  activity  Is  assuming  alarm- 
ing proportions.  In  all  of  Latin  America. 
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Castro-trained     luid     Rvjsslan-flnanced 
agitators  are  stirring  up  trouble. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists 
continue  their  relentless  drive  to  take 
over  that  entire  area.  Every  day  in 
Laos,  they  violate  the  Oeneva  agree- 
ments. Over  half  of  the  most  strategic 
part  of  that  country  is  under  the  firm 
control  of  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  prospects  of  a 
free  world  victory  are  still  very  remote 
because  the  Communist  Vietcong  can  re- 
treat to  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  with  impunity. 
Russian  weapons  are  being  used  every 
day  against  our  American  troops. 

In  Europe,  the  Berlin  wall  still  stands, 
a  monument  to  the  true  character  of 
International  communism.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  the  Commu- 
nist grand  design  continues  to  be  carried 
out  relentlessly.  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  with  us  last  October 
and  still  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other,  very  far- 
reaching  problems  that  we  must  also 
consider  regarding  free  world  policies 
and  the  effect  some  of  our  recent  pro- 
posals will  have  on  them.  The  NATO 
alliance,  for  example,  must  be  strength- 
ened, not  weakened.  Yet,  the  more  we 
convince  ourselves  that  true  cooperation 
is  possible  with  the  Communists,  the  less 
we  will  believe  in  the  need  for  greater 
deterrent  strength.  If  we  are  right  in 
believing  in  the  Communists'  new  found 
sincerity,  then  nothing  is  lost.  If  we 
are  wrong,  however,  everything  could  be 
lost.  This  In  Itself  Is  ample  reason  to 
go  slow  in  pursuing  a  policy  of  all-out 
cooperation  with  the  Communists.  We 
should  at  least  demand  some  concrete 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists such  as  the  dismantling  of  the 
Berlin  wall  or  the  removal  of  troops  and 
weapons  from  Cuba  before  we  continue 
to  collaborate  with  them  in  other  areas. 
More  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  cold 
war.  this  particular  period  of  apparent 
eased  tensions  is  the  time  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  slowly  lest  we  do  In  haste 
what  we  will  one  day  regret  more  bit- 
terly than  anything  else  we  have  done 
thus  far. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  pursuing  a 
policy  of  coexistence  with  Cuba  through 
accommodations  since  the  missiles  were 
supposedly  removed  last  year.  I  think  on 
the  occasion  of  this  Anniversary,  which  Is 
not  one  of  which  the  American  people 
can  be  proud  as  it  relates  to  what  has 
happened  since  then,  it  would  be  well  to 
review  for  a  few  moments  Just  exactly 
how  many  accommodations  have  been 
made  to  Pldel  Castro's  Communist  Cuba, 
and  the  extent  to  which  accommodations 
have  been  sought  and  have  been  ac- 
quiesced In  by  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  of  Indecision, 
yacmation  and  accommodation  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Frontier 
lacks  both  the  wlU  and  the  determlnaUon 


necessary  to  win  the  cold  war  struggle 
against  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 
Events  following  the  crisis  started  with 
the  scrapping  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BATTIN  1  mentioned,  failure  to  Insist  upon, 
at  a  time  when  we  had  the  position  of 
strength  from  which  we  could  have  been 
successful,  onsite  Inspection  followed  by 
other  events,  have  substantiated  my 
worst  fears.  The  Soviet  missiles  were 
withdrawn,  if  they  were  withdrawn,  at 
the  expense,  apparently  from  the  devel- 
opment subsequently,  of  de  facto  recog- 
nition of  Castro's  island  as  a  permanent 
Communist  foothold  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

That  hands  off  Cuba  was  the  quid  pro 
quo  Khrushchev  demanded  for  with- 
drawing his  missiles  is  evidenced  by  the 
New  Frontier  actions  since  the  crisis. 

Ever  since  the  missile  crisis,  this  ad- 
ministration has  used  every  force  at  its 
command  to  restrain  Cuban  exiles  from 
winning  back  their  freedom.  They  have 
halted  exile  raids,  seized  their  weapons, 
disbanded  effective  antl -Communist  exile 
groups,  and  arrested  men  who  were  bent 
on  destroying  Cuba's  economy  by  flood- 
ing it  with  bogus  Cuban  money,  and 
just  the  day  before  yesterday,  according 
to  press  reports,  some  22  exiles  were 
stopped  in  three  boats  from  going  to 
Cuba  in  attempting  to  win  back  their 
freedom. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  October  28  at  the  very  time 
this  missile  crisis  was  at  its  height,  Pldel 
Castro  made  five  demands  on  the  United 
States.  One  of  those  was  that  all  exile 
raids  from  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  be  stopped.  That  demand  Is  being 
met. 

The  New  Frontier  has  stood  Idly  by 
while  fleeing  Cubans  have  been  captured 
by  Castro's  warships,  and  it  has  with- 
drawn support  of  antl-Commimlst  Cuban 
espionage  agents  In  Latin  America  and 
In  Cuba.  The  New  Frontier  has  refused 
to  take  effective  steps  to  halt  the  flow  of 
free  world  ships  carrying  goods.  Includ- 
ing strategic  materials,  to  Cuba,  has  re- 
fused to  close  the  Panama  Canal  to  ships 
carrying  such  goods  to  Cuba,  and  has 
violated  the  laws  and  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  failing  to  advise  Congress  why 
It  continues  to  send  U.S.  foreign  aid 
money  to  nations  trading  with  Cuba. 

Of  course,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  have  a  much  better  record 
in  that  they  did  not  vote  favorably  on 
the  amendment  offered  flrat  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  and  secondly  the 
amendment  by  myself  that  would  have 
mandatorily  cut  off  such  aid  which  could 
have  been  brought  about  by  my  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman.  If  he  will 
recall,  that  the  Battln  amendment  actu- 
ally had  In  It  a  waiver  clause.  I  imder- 
stand  that  Is  what  the  gentleman  Is  re- 
ferring to.  As  I  recall,  the  gentleman 
spoke  in  favor  of  that  amendment  which 
had  the  waiver  provision  in  It,  and  then 
voted  for  the  provision.  Later  on  the 
gentleman    presented    an    amendment 


which  the  House  did  not  accept.    I  want 
to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
straighten  the  record  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thhik  the 
record  Is  straight  if  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  It. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  proposed  on  the 
House  floor  and  was  In  support  of  an 
even  stronger  amendment  with  no  dls- 
cretlon  left  In  the  President,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  requiring  the  with- 
holding of  funds,  foreign  aid  funds,  to 
any  nation  that  did  business  with  Fidel 
Castro.  The  gentleman  knows  that  has 
been  my  position  from  the  outset.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  along  with  the 
other  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  having  been  the  ones  who  pro- 
posed the  Democratic  version,  which  was 
a  watered  down.  Milquetoast  version, 
which  left  In  the  President  the  same  dis- 
cretion he  has  had,  in  effect,  and  which 
has  resulted  In  the  very  thing  the  gentle- 
man has  day  after  day  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  complained  about,  and 
rightly  so.  That  Is  that  over  50  percent 
of  the  ship  bottoms  canrtng  goods  to 
Cuba  still  are  free  nation  bottoms  and 
there  Is  no  Intention,  will  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Frontier  to  stop  It 
so  long  as  It  retains  discretion  under  the 
law  to  permit  such  shipping.  The  only 
way  It  could  have  been  stopped  was  to 
adopt  the  Cramer  amendment  which 
would  have  made  It  mandatory  that  all 
such  funds  be  withheld.  I  think  It  is  un- 
fortunate, and  particularly  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has  day 
after  day  taken  the  floor  and  complained 
about  free  world  shipping  continuing  to 
go  to  Cuba,  did  not  see  fit  to  support  my 
amendment  which  would  have  done  the 
job. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Craicsr]  states 
he  offered  amendment  to  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the,  Fascell -Rogers 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Which  ac- 
tually had  no  waiver  provision  In  It,  and 
if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  re- 
call he  did  not  offer  his  amendment  to 
the  Battln  amendment  which  he  sup- 
ported and  which  had  a  specific  provi- 
sion for  waiver  in  It. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  record  is  very 
clear,  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
Fascell  amendment,  which  dealt  only 
with  shipping.  My  amendment  provided 
for  both  shipping  and  aircraft,  and  It 
provided  that  a  waiver  was  not  available 
to  the  President  except  for  humanitarian 
reasons  and  emergencies  at  sea.  It  was 
voted  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  knows 
f\xU  well  that  the  amendment  he  and 
Mr.  Fascell  offered  did  not  cure  the  pres- 
ently existing  discretion  to  waive  which 
was  left  in  the  law  by  the  Fascell-Rogers 
amendment  any  time  the  President 
wanted  to  permit  friendly  nations  to 
continue  to  ship  to  Cuba  and  still  get 
our  aid.  It  was  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  to  remove  the  waiver  provl- 
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slona  making  It  mandatory  to  withhold 
aid  to  nations  trading  with  Cuba.  The 
gentleman  knows  full  well  that  is  what 
the  amendment  would  have  done.  If 
the  gentleman  had  voted  for  it  It  would 
have  passed,  because  It  ended  up  a  tie. 
162  to  162,  with  the  chairman  having  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Florida.  There  Is  a 
general  waiver  provision  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  President  could  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  law  only  when  it  was  in  • 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  House  in  Its 
wisdom  felt  it  was  wise  for  the  President 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  waive  It 
whenever  the  security  of  the  United 
States  was  Involved.  For  Instance,  if 
Nicaragua  or  some  country  were  allow- 
ing its  ships  or  Its  planes  to  carry  goods 
to  the  exiles  in  Cuba  who  were  trying  to 
fight  the  Castro  regime,  the  President 
could  waive  this  provision  and  say  that 
those  countries  could  still  be  allowed  aid 
if  it  was  m  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Those  are  the  very  ac- 
tions the  President  Is  cutting  off  today  by 
not  even  permitting  the  exiles  from  this 
country  to  try  to  win  back  the  freedom  of 
their  country  while  at  the  same  time 
he  Is  permitting  friendly  nations  to  re- 
ceive aid  and  still  trade  with  Cuba. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  permitting  these  goods  to  con- 
tinue to  go  to  Cuba  in  free-world  bot- 
toms. The  only  way  to  stop  it,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  the  only  way  to  stop  it, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  Cramer  amend- 
ment, with  no  discretion  to  permit  those 
goods  to  continue  to  go  to  Cuba.  Any 
country  desiring  to  aid  the  exiles  outside 
the  United  States  would  not  be  affected 
by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Since  the 
last  statement  of  the  gentleman  is  not 
so.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  I  would  like  the 
other  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CKAicn]  to  finish.  I  have  other  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Further,  with  regard 
to  the  New  Frontier  attitude  toward 
Cuba  in  the  last  year.  It  allows  Cuban 
planes — and  I  think  it  is  well  to  review 
this  record  at  tills  time — it  allows  Cuban 
planes  to  overfly  the  United  States  on  a 
Canada-Havana  route,  so  long  as  they 
stop  for  Inspection.  It  allows  Castro  to 
select  the  exiles  that  came  to  America 
on  the  returning  ransom  ships — 50  per- 
cent of  them  having  been  selected  by 
Fidel  Castro  himself.  And,  It  turned 
around  and  ran  instead  of  pursuing 
those  Cuban  airplanes  that  took  pot- 
shots at  American  fishing  vessels.  This 
is  the  record. 

It  has  entered  into  a  wheat  deal  with 
Russia,  the  final  results  of  which  will 
most  probably  see  American  wheat  in 
some  form  ending  up  in  Cuba. 

It  has  failed  miserably  to  come  up 
with  any  plan  to  rid  communism  from 
Cuba  and  from  this  hemisphere  and. 
thus,  put  vitality  Into  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

One  year  after  the  so-called  missile 
crisis,  Castro  Is  In  a  stronger  position 


than  before  the  crisis.  This  adminis- 
tration has  acceded  to  Castro's  demand 
that  we  hold  back  Cuban  exiles  woriclng 
for  his  overthrow  and  this  gives  the 
Communists  a  permanent  military  es- 
tablishment 90  miles  from  our  shores  In 
a  hemisphere  formerly  free  from  com- 
munism. To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  we 
have  acceded  to  some  of  Castro's  de- 
mands without  even  getting  on-site 
Inspection. 

Subsequent  to  the  missile  crisis,  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  missiles  from 
Italy  and  Turkey  and  has  reduced  the 
number  of  long-range  nuclear  bombers 
in  Europe.  In  the  light  of  these  and 
other  circumstances,  I  must  look  upon 
the  anniversary  of  the  missile  crisis  as 
a  day  of  mourning  over  our  continuing 
failure  to  oust  Castro,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  President  should.  Instead  of 
issuing  gold  engraved  calendars  to  com- 
memorate this  armed  foothold  for  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere.  Issue  black 
arm  bands  to  remind  us  of  our  failures 
and  of  the  demise  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Commu- 
nist domination  and  occupation  of  Cuba 
today  remain  as  serious  a  problem  to  the 
security  and  freedom  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  Hemisphere  govern- 
ments as  1  year  ago. 

The  presence  of  Soviet  military  forces 
and/or  technicians  in  Cuba,  growing  op- 
erations of  Russian  fishing  trawlers  and 
other  vessels  between  North  Atlantic 
fishing  banks  and  Cuba,  and  the  Instabil- 
ity of  many  Latin  American  governments 
point  up  the  problem  which  just  has  not 
gone  away  with  last  year's  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Government  over  R\is- 
slan  offensive  missiles. 

On  this  anniversary  date  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  be  re- 
minded that  the  problem  which  we  faced 
so  determinedly  a  year  ago  remains  the 
same — only  the  tension  is  lessened. 

The  Soviets  are  In  Cuba  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  Increasing  and  spreading 
communism's  Infiuence  and  F>ower  In 
Latin  America  and  they  are  exploiting 
their  foothold  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  were  reminded  In 
an  interim  report  Issued  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
U.S.  Senate: 

The  paramount  danger  •  •  •  1b  tliat  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  may  be  subvert- 
ed one  by  one  and  be  exploited.  In  turn,  for 
subversive  and  revolutionary  activities.  By 
this  process  of  erosion  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  may  fall  nation  by  nation  until  the 
entire  hemisphere  Is  lost  and  the  Commu- 
nist goal  of  Isolating  the  Dnlted  States  has 
been  attained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Ill-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  in  1961,  six  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  have  fallen.  Others 
are  In  danger  of  falling.    This  Instability 


within  these  Latin  American  govern- 
ments provides  great  opportunities  for 
infiltration  by  Castroltes  and  the  even- 
tual achievement  of  Communist  objec- 
tives. 

The  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
look  to  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  the  development  of  a  policy 
and  program  which  wiU  soon  lead  to  the 
removal  of  Soviet  military  forces  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Commimist  regime  In 
Cuba. 

It  is  essential  that  neither  the  admin- 
istration nor  the  Congress  forget  the  Cu- 
ban people  who  have  been  promised  time 
and  again  that  the  flag  of  freedom  will 
again  fly  on  that  oppressed  island.  The 
entire  Cuban  problem  should  be  given 
the  highest  possible  priority  by  the  UJ3. 
Government  to  the  end  that  the  evil 
threat  which  hangs  over  this  hemisphere 
will  be  eliminated  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  quote  the  following: 

The  cost  of  freedom  is  always  high — but 
Americans  have  always  paid  it.  And  one 
path  we  shall  never  choose  Is  the  path  of 
surrender  or  submission. 

These  are  fine  words  expressing  a  noble 
concept.  They  come  not  from  any  one 
of  the  so-called  extremist  groups  of 
the  coimtry,  but  rather  from  President 
Kennedy  In  his  remarks  of  a  year  ago  to- 
day on  the  Cuba  crisis. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  In  that  notable  ad- 
dress of  October  22,  1962,  called  our  at- 
tention to  what  he  called  the  clear  les- 
son of  the  1930's.  He  said  aggressive 
conduct.  If  allowed  to  grow  unchecked 
and  unchallenged,  ultimately  leads  to 
war.  I  want  to  suggest  that  this  Is  ttie 
same  lesson  taught  us  not  only  In  the 
1930's,  but  throughout  the  1940*8,  1950's, 
and  right  down  to  the  present  moment  In 
history.  It  Is  a  lesson  which  we  as  Amer- 
icans have  been  all  too  slow  to  learn,  and 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er we  have  yet  learned  it. 

One  of  the  questions,  for  example,  that 
all  Americans  might  ask  now  is  whether 
our  current  situation  with  relation  to 
Cuba  amounts  to  the  kind  of  submission 
President  Kennedy  spoke  of  a  year  ago 
today.  We  should  recall  that  In  1961 
Mr.  Kennedy  assured  us  that  we  would 
not  tolerate  communism  In  Cuba  for 
long. 

Now.  In  1963.  are  we  being  asked  to 
tolerate  communism  in  Cuba  after  all? 
And  are  we  being  asked  to  believe  that 
we  have  won  a  notable  victory  In  the  re- 
ported departiu^  of  Russian  missiles  and 
military  personnel  from  Cuba? 

I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  on  all  of  us 
to  recall  that  we  have  never  received 
full  assurance  that  the  Russian  military 
presence  In  Cuba  does  not  continue.  In 
fact,  when  Mr.  Sterling  Cottrell,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America  testified  on  August  13 
to  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, he  said  the  Russians  in  Cuba  were 
only  "thinning  out"  and  that  they  are 
giving  extensive  training  to  Cubans  in 
the  use  of  military  equipment  such  as 
siu-face-to-alr  missiles  and  Mlg-21's. 
And  we  also  need  to  remind  ourselves  of 
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the  export  of  robversives  and  subversive 
equipment  from  Cuba  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  where  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  Communist  subversion  are 
becoming  more  serious  every  day. 

And  even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  we 
have  reverted  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  siunmer  of  1962,  Is  this  a  victory? 
Has  the  Kennedy  administration  man- 
aged already  to  make  Americans  believe 
that  a  Communist  Cuba  Is  a  satisfactory 
situation  after  the  assurances  given  us 
only  2  years  ago? 

In  Latin  America  today  the  essential 
ingredient  for  long-term  progress  is  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability.  It  is  U.S. 
policy,  or  nonpollcy.  which  is  one  of  the 
major  contributors  to  the  lack  of  stabil- 
ity. It  is  the  paralysis  of  will  which 
somehow  has  deprived  us  of  the  ability 
to  take  action  where  needed  in  defense 
of  freedom.  It  is  the  administration's 
obvious  lack  of  Intent  to  support  its 
articulate  words  which  gives  us  the  big- 
gest problem  in  the  world  today.  It  Is 
not  military  takeovers  which  we  need 
to  fear  the  most.  We  need  to  avoid  con- 
tinued instability  of  the  kind  which  fos- 
ters other  Cubas.  We  need  to  support 
stability,  not  only  In  eloquent  praise  of 
idealistic  goals,  but  in  solid  action  which 
will  give  notice  to  Latin  America  that  we 
mtend  to  support  what  we  used  to  call 
the  "legitimate  aspirations"  of  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  for  peace,  progress,  and 
freedom. 

The  lesson  of  the  1930's  and  also  the 
lesson  of  October  22.  19€2.  is  that  when 
we  take  the  proper  kind  of  action,  and 
not  Just  talk  about  action,  our  allies  will 
support  us.  Ttoe  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  was  only  lukewarm  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  speeches  about  Castro  and 
communism.  After  the  action  of  a  year 
ago  today  the  OAS  backed  us  strongly 
and  imanimously,  and  mdicated  sup- 
port for  us.  We  also  had  the  support 
of  our  NATO  allies.  When  we  choose 
again  to  lead  we  will  again  be  leaders. 

Oar  failure  in  the  past  2V^  years  has 
been  that  we  have  chosen  not  to  lead. 
We  have  chosen  not  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  1930'8.  When  we  begin  to  show 
leadership,  when  we  begin  to  match 
words  with  deeds,  then  and  only  then 
will  we  give  meaning  to  that  noble  Ken- 
nedy thought  of  a  year  ago  today — "The 
cost  of  freedom  Is  high." 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  contribution.  It 
is  mteresting  to  note,  that  on  this,  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  firm  action  of  the 
President,  other  nations  In  the  world  are 
celebrating  it  too.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  UPI  release  of  this  date  where  it  is 
stated: 

An  American -owned  freighter  was  rtrafed 
Xor  over  an  hour  off  the  Cuban  coaat  but 
there  were  no  easualttee,  it  was  reported 
today. 

A  spokeeman  for  Universe  Tank  Ships, 
Inc..  of  New  Ycwk,  said  It  received  a  radio- 
gram from  Captain  Krause  of  the  freighter 
J.  Louis  saying  planes  had  made  Ifl  passes 
orer  the  Tessel  in  the  course  of  61  minutes. 
Krause  reported  damage  to  the  superstruc- 
ture and  the  hull  above  the  waterllne  and 
a  are  that  took  2  hours  to  bring  under 
control. 

The  J.  L<mi»  Is  chartered  to  the  Caribbean 
Steamship  Co.  and  files  the  Uberlan  flag. 
K  was  en  route  from  Ocho  Rloe,  Jamaica,  to 


Corpus  Chrfatl,   Tex.,    with   31.600   tons  of 
baiudta  for  the  Rtfynolds  Metal  Co. 

According  to  Krauee.  the  attack  took  place 
la  mile*  off  Oape  Ccrrlente.  Cuba,  at  12:40 
ajD.  e.d.t.  and  Uated  untU  1:41  ajn. 

Here  is  another  UPI  story  adding  to 
this: 

In  Washington,  officials  later  said  n.S. 
military  aircraft  were  sent  out  from  Key 
West.  Fla..  to  Investigate  but  when  they 
reached  the  scene  the  offending  aircraft  had 
dlsapf>eared. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  reported  getting  a 
radio  message  from  the  freighter. 

The  ship,  built  in  1961,  is  listed  by  Uoyd's 
Registry  as  a  20.253-ton  vessel. 

Maybe  that  is  the  anniversary  present 
we  are  receiving  from  Castro. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  think  it  is  also  mean- 
ingful that  the  Washington  Dally  News 
carried  a  headline  today  to  the  effect 
that  Castro  asked  the  United  States  to 
lift  its  embargo  on  Cuba. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Bat- 
tin],  in  pointlnc  out  again  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  1  year  ago  today,  October 
22.  the  President  took  to  the  airways  and 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  had 
"suddenly"  discovered  the  presence  of 
what  they  then  described  as  offensive 
missiles  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  administration,  because 
of  the  pKjlicy  they  have  followed  during 
the  past  year.  Is  embarrassed  about  this 
situation  and  would  like  very  much  to 
sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  is  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  this  coimtry  in 
pointing  out  the  history  of  the  past  year. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Republican 
task  force  for  investigating  subversive 
matters  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  If  In  his  capacity  as  chairman 
he  has  been  able  to  determine  either  an 
investigation  was  made  or  Information 
is  available  from  the  administration  as 
to  whether  or  not  any  Inspection  of  any 
nature  has  been  conducted  to  determine 
if  in  fact  all  of  the  missiles  have  been 
removed  from  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  no  such  In- 
formation from  the  administration  or 
any  of  the  executive  agencies,  but  we 
have  had  reports  from  clandestine 
sources  in  Cuba  and  from  people  who 
have  recently  found  their  way  out  of 
Cuba  into  this  country,  that  there  still 
are,  in  fact,  missiles  in  the  coxmtry  and 
In  caves.  Whether  they  are  ready  for 
use  at  this  moment  or  not  is  doubtful. 
The  fact  that  they  are  there.  Just  as  they 
were  1  year  ago  today,  and  could  be  used, 
is  the  thing  that  is  most  frightening  to 
me. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
when  the  President,  a  year  ago  this  eve- 
ning, went  before  nationwide  television 
and  made  this  revelation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  American  people  stood 
by  the  position  he  took  at  that  time  100 
percent.  However,  would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  there  has  appeared  to 
be  a  backinir^ff ,  that  our  situation  today 


does  not  appear  to  be  any  better  In  the 
island  of  Cuba;  that  Castro  Is  still  there, 
that  the  Russian  troops  are  stin  there 
and  In  all  probability  many  of  the  mis- 
siles are  still  there? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  witnessed  perhaps 
the  greatest  Job  of  public  relations  that 
has  ever  been  unleashed  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  have  gone  from  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  flasco  to  the  Russian  offensive 
missiles  buildup  In  Cuba  to  successful 
subversion  in  Latin  America.  What  is  a 
very  blighted  part  of  our  history  Is  now 
bemg  made  by  the  public  relations  ex- 
perts into  a  victory  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Personnally  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  buy  what  they  are  trying  to  sell 
and  that  Is  why  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Of  course,  some  news- 
papers have  suggested  that  the  timing  of 
this,  which  was  Just  2  weeks  before  the 
congressional  elections  in  1962  may  have 
had  somethmg  to  do  with  this  revelation. 
So  maybe  there  Is  hope  that  preceding 
the  next  congressional  election  next  year, 
some  other  affirmative  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  administration  that  will 
give  th?  American  people  some  hope  of 
removing  communism  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  was 
very  Interested  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment   with    regard    to    an    anniversary 
present.     This  is  reminiscent  to  me  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Oromyko  was  the  very 
man  who  was  telling  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  year  ago  Just  a  day 
or  so  before  this  anniversary  date  that 
there  were  no  missiles  in  Cuba.     This 
same  man  who  should  be  persona  non 
grata  in  the  United  States,  after  Ijring 
in   his   teeth   to   the   President   of   the 
United  States  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, is  the  same  man  who  comes  back  to 
this  country  a  year  later  and  sits  in  the 
White  House  and  is  welcomed  with  open 
arms,  making  all  sorts  of  so-called  com- 
mitments on  behalf  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple.   I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
we  also  had  a  little  present  there,  too;  at 
the  very  time  the  wheat  deal  was  set- 
tled, and  he  was  there  t^iving  to  tlie 
President  about  it  at  the  White  House, 
at  that  very  time  they  were  holding  up 
our  troops  and  our  goods  in  the  corridor 
going  to  Berlin,  contrary  to  their  spe- 
cific agreements  previously  entered  into. 
It  raises  a  question  in  my  mind,  when 
can  you  believe  the  Russians?     When 
do  they  mean  what  they  say?    And  why 
do  we  welcome  Mr.  Oromyko,  who  lied 
in  bis  teeth  Just  a  year  ago.  and  then 
permitted  this  corridor  incident  to  occur 
right  after  the  wheat  deal  was  entered 
into?     I  ask  the  gentleman:    Does  he 
not  agree  with  me  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  certainly  do.  And  if 
the  gentleman  is  asking  me  at  what  point 
I  am  willing  to  trust  them  I  would  have 
to  say  that  pomt  is  not  to  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  on  the  front  page 
of   the    afternoon   papers   that   Castro 
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is  asking  the  United  States  to  lift  the 
embargo.  It  seems  that  every  time 
somebody  asks  us  to  do  something, 
whether  it  is  in  our  best  Interests  or 
not.  we  respond. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  not  that  demand 
being  made  today  a  repeat  of  the  de- 
mand made  on  October  28  of  last  year, 
one  of  the  five  demands  made  by  Castro, 
including  keeping  exiles  from  attacking 
Cuba  from  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico? 

Second,  our  withdrawal  from  Guan- 
tanamo. 

Third,  the  very  demand  he  is  mak- 
ing here  today,  that  we  stop  the  eco- 
nomic quarantine  or  embargo  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  effective  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  further  with  respect  to  this 
strafing  incident,  what  happened  to  the 
policy,  or  I  thought  was  the  supposed 
policy,  of  the  United  States  If  it  happened 
again — in  that  it  took  over  sm  hour  for 
our  planes  to  arrive  after  the  shooting 
started — that  we  were  going  to  use  the 
hot-pursuit  approach  as  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  other  body?  If 
we  had  made  it  known  that  we  were 
going  to  use  hot  pursuit,  that  we  were 
not  going  to  let  this  happen  again,  then 
it  Is  possible  that  this  additional  mcident 
would  not  have  occurred  and  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  additional  American  lives  and 
additional  ships  would  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  Castro's  armed  raids  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  we 
should  let  Castro  know  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  put  up  with  the  firing  by  the  Com- 
munist armed  forces  upon  U.S.  ships, 
personnel,  and  our  allies? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  position  is  certainly  that 
of  mine.  We  misimderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  hot  pursuit.  The 
way  it  has  been  appbed,  it  means  the 
harassment  and  pursuit  of  the  Cuban 
exiles  currently  based  In  this  country 
who  are  trying  to  wm  their  island  back. 
That  is  the  hot  pursuit  they  refer  to,  to 
get  the  Cubans  back  on  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  and  keep  them  away 

from  Cuba.  

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  the  only  hot  pursuit 
we  have  had  thus  far,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Yes;  I  would  say  so. 
We  do  find  evidence,  and  I  have  the 
photographs  as  to  what  happened  in  the 
Bahamas,  where  Castro's  forces  using 
patrol  boats  and  helicopters  prevented 
Cubans  from  leaving  the  control  of 
Castro. 

That  is  the  type  of  incident  we  allow 
to  happen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
neighbors  m  South  and  Central  America 
wonder  what  the  United  States  would 
do  if  we  were  confronted  with  more 
aggression  within  the  hemisphere  In 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes;  letting  Castro, 
in  effect,  invade  British-owned  property. 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  our  allies.   Letting 


him  Invade  those  islands  In  order  to  get 
refugees  and  return  them  to  the  firing 
squad  in  Cuba,  and  we  do  not  even  enter 
a  protest.  We  let  Great  Britain  do  it. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Not  even  the  doctrine 
of  humanltarlanism  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  high  seas  for  years  was 
followed  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTTN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Pursuing  this  afternoon's  story  about 
Castro  asking  the  United  States  to  lift 
the  embargo,  he  makes  his  pitch  on  the 
basis  that  hurricane  Flora  created  so 
much  devastation  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  lift  its  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba. 

It  seems  to  me  like  this  might  be  a 
lesson  in  timing.  I  imderstand  that 
President  Kennedy  is  having  some  prob- 
lems in  delivering  the  wheat  to  Russia 
in  UJS.  bottoms,  because  the  freight  rate 
might  be  $22  to  $23  a  ton  and  foreign 
ships  will  transport  it  for  $12  or  $13  a 
ton.  The  President  is  having  trouble  in 
delivering  the  wheat  based  upon  the 
sales  which  have  been  made  thus  far 
t>ecause  there  are  not  enough  shi(>s  to 
go  around. 

Perhaps,  the  time  is  Just  right  so  that 
if  the  United  States  lifts  the  embargo, 
on  Cuba  and  we  insist  upon  shipping 
wheat  in  U.S.  bottoms,  the  freight  rate 
will  be  much  less  to  Cuba  or  possibly 
about  the  same  from  the  U.S.  ports  to 
Cuba  as  it  is  from  Canada  to  Cuba  or 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  or  else- 
where to  Russia  and  back  to  Cuba. 

So,  maybe,  the  timing  is  Just  right  to 
ship  U.S.  wheat  at  the  world  price,  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayers,  in 
American  bottom  ships  so  that  Khru- 
shchev can  meet  his  commitments  to  Dic- 
tator Castro. 

This  is  just  an  observation  that  I  make 
based  upon  looking  at  the  news  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Kir.  Battik] 
for  helping  the  United  States  celebrate 
this  anniversary. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  very  much  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concern- 
ing the  American  property  that  was  con- 
fiscated at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  Has  there 
been  any  discussion  or  negotiations  with 
either  the  Cuban  Government  or  the 
Russian  Government  In  an  effort  to  get 
this  property  back? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  there  has  not 
been  any  and  up  until  recently  our  own 
Government  would  not  even  admit  they 
were  negotiating  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  sale  of  wheat.  No  nego- 
tiations have  taken  place  and  there  has 
been  no  public  information  that  I  know 
of  that  would  indicate  such  a  subject  has 
ever  been  discussed. 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  heard  it  said 
in  very  high  places  that  more  American 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  Castro 
regime  than  in  all  other  wars  or  any 
other  acts  by  other  foreign  governments. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
have  been  informed  of  the  same  circum- 
stances and  realizing  the  Investment  we  3 
had  in  the  private  sector  in  Cuba,  as  well  O 
as  the  friendship  of  the  Cuban  people, 
we  not  only  lost  materially  from  the 
take  over  by  Castro,  but  we  have  lost 
considerably  the  friendship  of  the  people 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  the  fact  that  Americans  have 
lost  literally  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  as  the  result  of  revolutionary 
action  and  that  our  Government  has  not 
done  anything  as  far  as  I  can  see  to  re- 
cover that  property  in  value  or  in  kind 
leaves  me  with  some  loss  of  faith  as  to 
our  policy  and  our  willingness  to  defend 
American  property  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  AIiGEDEl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  gentelman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Bat- 
tin]  in  calling  attention  to  the  first  an- 
niversary of  an  infamous  episode  in 
American  history. 

One  year  ago  President  Kennedy  chal- 
lenged aggression  by  Soviet  Russia  in 
Cuba.  The  entire  Nation  supported  the 
brave  words  of  the  President  little  know- 
ing that  the  bravery  was  all  in  the  words 
and  that  within  a  few  short  days  our 
position  would  be  reversed. 

There  has  never  been  satisfactory 
proof  that  Russian  missiles  were  removed 
from  Cuba.  "Thousands  of  Soviet  troops 
are  still  there  in  defiance  of  our  demands 
that  they  be  removed.  Adding  to  our 
shame,  yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  newspa- 
pers aroimd  the  world  carried  the  story 
of  how  American  custom  agents  seized 
the  boat  and  the  equipment  of  freedom 
fighters  seeking  to  return  to  Cuba  to 
fight  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  have  proven  inef- 
fective against  communism  eveirwhere 
in  the  world  and  especially  in  Cuba  and 
Latin  America.  Is  it  not  time  we  adopt  a 
policy  of  victory  over  communism  in- 
stead of  accommodation  or  more  rightly, 
appeasement? 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AREA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  seem  to  have  so 
much  pleasure  in  criticizing.  I  rise  to  do 
the  rather  unusual;  that  Is,  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  Department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  In  Its  effort  to 
carry  out  the  legislative  mandates  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  done 
so  much  for  the  economy  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.   So  I  come  here  today  to  salute 
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the  Area  Rederelopcnent  Admlnistra- 
UoQ — bccauK  oT  a  recent  and  gratifying 
recapitulation  of  the  number  of  jobs, 
the  resulttng  flourlahing  of  the  economy, 
the  production  and  the  other  Incidental 
benefits  which  we  have  received  from 
the  various  programs,  the  various  proj- 
ects which  my  district  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  having  instituted  under  the  area 
redevelopment  program. 

I  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  only 
2  years  since  this  particular  agency  or 
the  Government  was  created.  I  recall 
that  my  particular  vote  at  the  time  in 
favor  of  it  was  highly  criticized.  I  re- 
call also  that  I  knew  at  the  time,  and 
my  feelings  have  been  justified,  that  we 
could  use  this  particular  program  to  con- 
tinue the  promotion,  the  profit  and  the 
protection  of  the  private  enterprise  sjrs- 
tem  of  which  the  American  people  can 
justly  be  proud,  and  my  district  has  bene- 
fited greatly,  and  continues  to  do  so. 

This  agency  has  performed  every  task 
given  to  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  efBciency,  coid^e,  and  cour- 
tesy.  I  salute  it.  r-^ 

We  who  are  In  the  Congress  have 
daily  contact  with  many  of  the  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. These  contacts  are  necessary 
in  order  to  present  to  the  agencies  pros- 
pectives  on  the  problems  arising  in  the 
various  congressional  districts.  Most  of 
the  agencies  my  office  has  contacted 
In  the  7  years  I  have  been  hi  Congress 
have  been  most  helpful,  courteous,  and 
I,  for  one,  have  seen  very  little  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  redtape  that  many 
want  to  be  critical  of. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, which  was  created  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1961,  has,  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  sure  in  hundreds  of  other 
congressional  districts,  performed  mag- 
nlflciently  In  producing  the  employment 
and  the  jobs  visualized  by  the  President 
in  asking  that  the  Congress  pass  such 
an  act.  It  Is  by  far  the  most  productive 
piece  of  legislation  the  Congress  has 
passed  imder  this  administration,  and 
has  meant  more  to  the  economy  of  our 
State  than  any  legislation  passed  during 
my  tenure  here  of  7  years. 

Not  only  has  this  administration  per- 
formed nobly  on  Its  own;  it  has  co- 
ordinated with  the  Community  Pacilltiea 
Administration,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  others,  to  strengthen 
the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  begin  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
Administrator  here  in  Washington  and 
his  able  staff.  On  many  occasions  I  have 
telephoned  or  asked  for  a  personal  audi- 
ence to  discuss  problems  In  my  district. 
In  every  Instance  I  was  received  with 
courtesy,  efficiency,  and  in  a  climate  of 
helpfulness.  Certainly  this  Is  the  kind 
of  public  service  we  all  desh-e  in  the 

various  agencies  of  our  Government 

Federal,  State,  or  otherwise.  The  staff 
here  in  Washington  is  not  only  courteous 
and  efficient  but  will  use  extra  effort  to 
help  solve  the  local  problem. 

Most  of  my  dealings  has  been  with 
the  regional  office  in  Atlanta.  The  pub- 
lic servants  I  have  dealt  with  hi  that 
office  are  aa  efficient  as  any  business- 
man I  have  ever  contacted  in  my  25 
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yetiTs  of  practicing  law  or  serving  in  var- 
ious positions  with  county.  State,  and 
Federal  governments.  I  know  of  not 
one  instance  In  which  I  could  have  any- 
thing but  the  highest  praise  for  their 
response  to  our  inquiry  and  our  prob- 
lems. I  will  not  name  any  of  them  by 
name — suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have 
done  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do. 
and  in  the  manner  they  are  supposed 
to.  and  the  resiilts  have  been  beneficial 
to  thousands  of  people  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina. 
But  let  me  give  you  the  real  facts  and 
figxires  that  show  their  help. 

When  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  first  passed.  I  asked  for  conferences 
with  the  officials  here  in  Washington  be- 
cause I  recognized  quickly  the  potenti- 
aUty  of  the  new  organization.  We  had  a 
conference  in  my  office  in  which  various 
representatives  quickly  assured  me  of 
their  ambition  to  be  of  help  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  their  magnificent  effort. 
At  that  time  I  only  represented  seven 
counties  in  the  Fifth  South  Carolina 
Congressional  District,  and  four  of  those 
counties  were  classified  as  depressed 
area  counties  because  of  statistical  un- 
employment rate,  as  compiled  by  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
South  Carolina  and  certified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  I  represent  eight  counties  and 
five  of  the  eight  have  been  classified  as 
depressed  area  counties.  We  needed  jobs 
badly  and  as  soon  as  we  applied  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  for 
help  we  received  help. 

We  initiated  the  program  in  my  dis- 
trict by  a  meeting  in  Chesterfield,  B.C.. 
on  August  12,  1961.  Gathered  at  that 
meeting  were  representatives  of  various 
counties  involved,  four  in  my  district  and 
four  in  the  district  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  John  L.  McMn,- 
LAic.  Mr.  Wayne  Shields  was  kind 
enough  to  come  and  give  us  his  advices 
on  how  to  proceed  with  applications. 
His  discussions  were  good  and  we  have 
all  since  benefited  from  that  meeting  and 
from  what  followed. 

CHUtlEJtriKU)    COITNTT 

Chesterfield  County,  S.C,  had  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  1961  of 
any  of  the  counties  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District.  I  woiild  like  to  quote 
here  the  facts  which  caused  me  to  know 
that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  offered 
us  great  opportunity  to  increase  employ- 
ment. The  South  Carolina  Employment 
Security  Commission,  South  Carolina 
State  Employment  Service  affiliated  with 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service: 


contlnu«i  to  b«  the  mAJor  Induatry.  Manu- 
facturing U  the  largest  ot  the  nonfarm  tn- 
dustries,  accounting  for  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  nonlarm  wage  and  salary  workers. 
Manufacturing  employment  has  not  In- 
creased slgnincanUy  In  the  pfut  decade. 

CirEMPLOTMKNT    AND   UNDBBZlCrLOTlCXNT 

The  county  has  been  experiencing  a  high 
level  of  unemployment.  The  major  manu- 
facturing Industries,  textiles,  lumber  and 
wood  products,  and  apparel,  have  contrib- 
uted to  unemployment  from  both  seasonal 
and  recessionary  influence.  A  rough  eetl- 
mate  placed  total  unemployment  close  to  8 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  in  August 
1961.  In  the  midweek,  approximately  11.8 
percent  of  the  workers  covered  by  the  South 
Carolina  Unemployment  Ck>mpen6atlon  Iaw 
were  claiming  benefits. 

We  now  know  that  we  have  created  998 
jobs,  many  of  them  permanent  through 
ARA  help  in  Chesterfield  County,  and  I 
would  like  to  list  here  a  breakdown  of 
those  jobs: 

Number 


Jefferson: 


employed 
26 


36 


la 


Building  reservoir  and  filter  plant 

Building  addition  to  bleachery  SO ,000 
square  feet 

Stimulated  buUdlng  new  homes — pro- 
viding employment  for  additional 
carpenters 

Providing  sufficient  water  kept  Jef- 
ferson bleachery  from  moving — pro- 
viding employment soo 

When  reservoir  and  filter  plant  la  com- 
plete the  bleachery  should  provide 

employment  for 50 

Pageland: 

Construction  of  Pageland  Manufactur- 
ing Co 15 

Pageland  Manufacturing  Co.,  now 
employing gO 

Construction  of  A.  W.  Schefrar  plant—    80 

A.  W.  Schefrar  Go.  employment 
(now) 20 

Employment  of  A.  W.  Schefrar  plant 
when  In  full  operation 

Building  and  Installing  water  tanks 
and  sewer 

Stimulated  building  new  homes  pro- 
vided employment  for  additional 
carpenters 

Remodeling  Chesterfield  Garment 
Corp 

Chesterfield  Garment  Corp.  will  em- 
ploy when  complete  (Negroes) 

Cheraw :                                   ^ 
Installation  of  water  and  sewer  lines..     27 
Pee  Dee,  Inc.  (new  plant) _ no 

Chesterfield : 

Installation  of  water  and  sewer  lines.-  60 

Stimulated  building  of  new  homes.. _  16 

Remodeling  of  U.S.  post  office 12 

Wildlife    area.    Improving    wildlife   area 

for  recreation 39 


65 


40 


15 


60 


Total. 


098 


CHZSTXRnXLD   COTJNTT 
POPULATION    AND    LABOR    FORCX 

The  nimiber  of  Inhabitants  of  Cheeterfleld 
County  Increased  less  than  1  percent  from 
1940  to  1950  but  decUned  7  percent  from  1960 
to  1960.  The  white  population  Increased  3 
percent.  Prom  1950  to  1960  the  white  popu- 
lation declined  4  percent  and  the  nonwhlte 
12  percent. 

The  total  labor  force  Increased  4  percent 
fK»n  1940  to  i960.  Estimates  for  1060  Indi- 
cate that  a  slight  decline  has  occurred  In  the 
past  decade. 

PUNCIPAI.    CCOMOltIC     ACTlVmXS    AS    tOABUWD  KX«6HAW  COXmTT 

»T  xMPLOTMxwr  Rcccntly  I  wrote  a  friend  of  mine  In 

Despite  heavy  declines  In  farm  employ-     Kershaw  County,  the  able  and  brilliant 

ment  in  the  past  two  decades,  agriculture    SUte  senator,  asking  him  for  the  impact 


These  statistics  alone  do  not  reflect 
the  genuine  Improvement  in  the  whole 
economic  picture  in  Chesterfield  County. 
I  was  In  Pageland.  S.C.  on  Saturday. 
October  12,  1963,  and  the  streets  were 
humming  with  people— a  wonderful  pic- 
ture for  a  community  with  a  stimulating 
economy,  stimulated  with  the  help,  as- 
sistance, and  guidance  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  For  the 
people  of  Chesterfield  County,  I  say 
"Thanks  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts." 


1963 
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of  the  ARA  assistance  In  Kershaw  Coun- 
ty.   I  quote  from  his  letter: 

I  hop*  that  3rou  will  mak«  one  of  your 
usually  strong  q>eech*s  about  the  ABA  and 
certainly  the  Elgin,  B.C..  project  Is  a  dramat- 
ic example  of  what  this  program  has  done 
for  our  area.  Regardless  of  the  many  crit- 
icisms which  well-meaning  people  direct  at 
what  they  term  "socialistic  tendencies,"  the 
ARA  assistance  given  In  our  case  has.  In  my 
opinion,  been  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
relatively  snudl  Government  Investment  pro- 
ducing major  benefits  to  many  citizens. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  this  month  that 
the  President  imnounoed  that  f 74 ,600  had 
been  allocated  to  the  town  of  Blaney.  S.C, 
for  assistance  in  constructing  a  waterworks 
system  under  the  ARA  program.  You  will, 
of  course,  recall  that  announcement  and  the 
pride  we  both  felt  In  It,  especially  when  we 
were  Informed  that  It  was  the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first  in  the  United  SUtes. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement,  we  had 
completed  negotiations  with  the  Klgln  Na- 
tional Watch  Co.  to  build  a  new  plant  at 
Blaney,  S.C,  provided  the  town  of  Blaney 
would  erect  a  waterworks  system.  Blaney. 
up  to  that  time,  was  a  small,  sleepy,  some- 
what typical  southern  community,  midway 
between  Camden  and  Columbia.  It  had  been 
In  existence  for  some  50  years  and  was  named 
for  an  official  of  the  Seaboard  Railroad, 
whose  main  line  runs  through  the  town. 
The  total  population  was  approximately  800. 
Citizens  of  the  town  and  surrounding  area 
were  engaged  mostly  in  farming.  The  town 
itself  Included  several  stores  and  one  cotton 
gin.  The  only  other  Industrial  establish- 
ment, a  sawmill.  ha4  closed  several  years 
before.  The  decline  In  agrlciilture  which 
has  been  general  throughout  the  South 
had  shown  Its  effects  on  Blaney  and  Its  Im- 
mediate area.  Employment  opportunities 
were  nonexistent,  except  In  Camden  and 
Columbia,  a  distance  of  15  miles  to  each. 
Even  there,  the  employment  opportunities 
were  limited  because  of  the  competition  of 
persons  living  In  that  area,  as  well  as  a 
general  lack  of  demiuad  for  basically  un- 
skilled workers. 

When  the  Elgin  Watch  Co.  was  8urve3rlng' 
sites,  the  location  and  availability  of  latrar 
In  the  Blaney  area  ware  persuasive  factors. 
However,  the  cost  of  Installing  a  water  sys- 
tem was  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$150,000,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  system 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  building 
of  a  plant.  The  total  taxable  wealth  In  the 
corporate  limits  of  Blaney  was,  according  to 
one  estimate,  only  alxjut  $1,300,000.  To 
finance  a  $150,000  waterworks  system  would 
have  been  both  a  legal  and  a  practical  Impos- 
slbUlty. 

The  passage  of  the  ARA  legislation  seemed 
almost  like  a  godsend  to  us  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  providing  the  waterworks 
system.  With  a  grant  of  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  cost,  the  revenue  bond  Issue 
of  the  remaining  half  seemed  barely  pos- 
sible. The  encouragement  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment grant  caused  the  town  officials  and 
Interested  citizens  to  swing  their  weight  be- 
hind an  election  to  authorize  the  bond  Issue, 
as  well  as  to  ciiange  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Elgin  In  honor  of  the  new  Industry. 

By  February  1,  the  new  water  system 
had  been  completed  to  the  extent  that  the 
new  plant  could  formally  open.  Job  oppor- 
tunities were  provided  Initially  to  over  100 
persons  of  the  area,  mostly  women. 

Today,  In  a  conversation  with  the  plant 
manager,  he  tells  me  tliat  approximately  800 
persons  are  employed,  more  than  80  percent 
from  Kershaw  Coimty,  and  the  remaining 
almost  entirely  from  adjacent  counties.    The 


tlon  with  the  State  Technical  Education 
Conunlttee.  The  workers  have  shown  an 
attitude  and  a  desire  to  learn  that  has  been 
an  Inspiration  to  the  whole  new  enterprise. 
At  present,  a  training  program  Is  underway 
to  provide  additional  emi^oyees,  so  that  the 
expected  employment  before  the  end  of  an- 
other year  will  probably  be  In  excess  of  600 
persons. 

In  addition  to  the  800  permanent  Jobs,  the 
town's  economy  got  a  real  boost  during  the 
construction  period.  The  waterworks  system 
cost  approximately  $150,000  and  the  building 
constructed  for  the  plant  Involved  a  cost  of 
approximately  $700,000.  ThU  boost  in  the 
economy,  of  course,  was  not  limited  to  the 
Blaney-Elgln  area  alone  but  spread  over  Into 
Columbia,  Camden,  and  other  adjacent  cities 
and  communities. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  thing  about 
the  whole  project  Is  to  see  the  achievements 
of  Individual  workers.  Heretofore,  the  Job 
opportunities  for  females  In  the  area  were 
limited  to  sewing  rooms  In  Csmiden  or  Co- 
lumbia or  employment  In  local  mercantile 
establishments.  The  result  was  that  few 
women  were  employed. 

Today,  weekly  paychecks  to  women  who  are 
working  on  production  oftentimes  exceed 
$100  per  week.  One  lady  of  the  area  who,  I 
know,  had  had  an  especially  hard  time  with 
her  farm  family.  Is  already  talking  of  a  sav- 
ings program  to  send  her  children  to  college. 
A  year  ago,  she  was  worried  about  buying 
groceries  and  paying  house  rent. 

Another  equally  satisfying  phase  of  the 
program  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Elgin 
Watch  Co.  Itself  with  the  new  operation.  Al- 
though I  cannot  speak  for  the  company.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  the  watch  indus- 
try generally  had  been  squeezed  by  foreign 
Imports  to  the  point  that  only  two  companies 
In  the  United  States  still  produced  watches 
entirely  with  American  labor.  Most  of  the 
other  companies  Import  the  movements  and 
market  them  under  their  established  trade 
names.  EUgin  was  one  of  the  companies 
striving  to  keep  the  watchmaking  Industry 
alive  In  the  United  States.  However,  In  order 
to  meet  the  press  of  foreign  competition, 
new  efficiencies  and  new  economies  had  to 
be  found.  This,  I  believe,  has  been  accom- 
plished In  the  Elgin,  S.C,  plant,  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  modern  In  the  world,  and 
where  American  labor  with  Its  skill  and 
Ingenuity  Is  showing  that  It  can  produce 
profitably  even  In  competition  with  the  low- 
wage  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

To  me,  this  example  of  the  ARA  program 
la  In  the  best  tradition  of  Government  and 
private  Industry  working  together  to  pro- 
mote and  help  the  great  majority  of  our 
peoples. 

LANCASTDl  COXTNTT 

I  do  not  have  all  the  statistics  for 
Lancaster  Coimty.  S.C.  but  our  moat 
recent  help  came  from  the  ARA  in  a  loan, 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  in  the 
amount  of  $300,460,  to  the  Heath  Springs 
Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  which  will  mean 
250  direct  new  jobs  in  the  Health  Springs 
community,  not  to  mention  himdreds 
of  other  benefits  from  the  fact  that  the 
employment  is  increased  and  consumer 
money  is  being  paid  out. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  assistance  of  ARA,  loaned  or  granted 
to  the  rural  community  water  district  of 
Lancaster.  $375,000  for  the  development 
of  a  rural  water  system  which  will 
benefit  more  than  400  farm  and  rural 


rural  development  of  Lancaster  County. 
Increasing  not  only  the  comforts  and 
sanitation  potential  of  all  involved,  but 
making  land  and  location  more  valu- 
able— truly  a  worthwhile,  praiseworthy 
project. 

We  are  working  on  a  program  for  the 
town  of  Kershaw  for  the  improvement 
of  water  and  sewer  facilities,  this  being 
Iiartially  in  Lancaster  County.  This 
would  insure  direct  jobs  of  100  or  more. 

UliU'lCa  COUKTT 

In  Chester  County,  S.C,  we  have  plans 
for  a  water  system  which  would  be  sec- 
ond to  none.  We  are  assured  that  if  the 
plans  mature  for  this  water  system  that 
we  can  create,  within  5  years,  a  minimum 
of  1,000  new  jobs. 

onm  ASKAS 

In  the  town  of  Blacksburg,  Cherokee 
Coimty,  S.C,  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  participated  with  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  in 
cooperation  for  a  $241,000  filter  system 
in  that  community  enabling  them  to 
seek  new  Industry.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  number  of  jobs  Involved  but  It 
follows  that  new  jobs  wlU  be  created  and 
the  economy  will  be  improved. 

While  at  home  last  weekend,  I  tele- 
phoned my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
John  Gaddy,  progressive  mayor  of  Hick- 
ory Grove.  S.C.  The  Hickory  Grove 
community  had  been  recipient  of  a 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
tration participation  In  the  Installation 
of  a  modern  water  system  for  the  amount 
of  $65,000.  Mayor  Graves  told  me  that 
indirectly  20  or  25  new  jobs  were  created 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  furnish  water, 
an  industry,  emplosring  300  people,  was 
on  the  scene.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany, the  Oxford  Manufacturing  Co., 
pointed  to  the  water  tank  and  made  the 
remarks  to  the  mayor  that  without  the 
water,  his  company  never  could  have 
afTorded  to  establish  in  Hickory  Grove. 
Thanks  again  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration,  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration. 

We  have  other  projects  in  mind.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  point  them  out. 
It  Is  time  someone  told  the  good  things 
about  Government  effort.  It  is  time  the 
people  in  this  agency  know  that  we  are 
grateful  for  their  public  service  in  as- 
sisting and  helping  the  economy  of  the 
Fifth  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  the  various  communities.  To 
be  sure,  this  is  not  the  only  Government 
agency  that  has  helped  us — I  hope  to 
speak  of  others  at  a  later  date — but  their 
record  of  assistance  and  their  record  of 
production  of  jobs  speaks  so  well  of  the 
efficiency  and  personnel  Involved,  and  I 
hope  that  each  one  of  them  that  reads 
of  this  salute  knows  that  we  are  glad  to 
salute  every  single  Individual  who  par- 
ticipates. 

Now  I  know  there  are  those  who  want 
to  keep  Government  out  of  everything. 
If  they  criticize  these  programs,  they  are 
criticizing  the  finest  governmental  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  private 
enterprise   I   have    ever   known   about. 


.      .  ,         .,,.         ^  homes,  and,  while  we  have   no   direct     

annual  payroll  Is  approximately  a  miiuonand  ^j^^^e  of  the  number  of  new  jobs  which  Except  to  make  sure  that  the  money  is 

fn'S.  a^  ills  Sn'SSilcenf   S!  will  be  created,  we  can  assure  the  Con-  spent  wisely  and  carefully,  and  exc^ 

autJfoJiiS^h^e  ^S???  m  ie  tSSS-  gress  and  the  people  of  this  country,  that  to  make  sure  that  the  financing  and  debt 

Ushment  of  a  training  program  In  conjunc-  this  is  a  great  shot  in  the  arm  fot  the  service  is  earned  on  In  a  businesslike 
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manner,  there  is  no  Federal  control.  To 
be  sure,  they  donand  that  Jobs  be 
created,  but  what  better  economic  posi- 
tion could  any  public  service,  or  depart- 
mental agency  have? 

Suppose  we  have  Just  created  2.000 
Jobs  In  about  2  years.  Suppose  those 
people  only  make  $50  per  week  per  per- 
son, and  I  am  sure  that  Is  a  low  average. 
The  private  enterprise  payroll  increase 
In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina  has  been  at  a  minimum 
of  $100,000  a  week  in  consumer  dollar. 
We  cannot  count  the  happiness,  the  joy, 
the  security  that  these  new  Jobholders 
have  found.  I  can  tell  you.  however, 
that  I  have  visited  many  of  the  plants 
and  many  people  are  conscious  of  the 
wonderful  help  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  has  given  our  economy 
and  Join  me  In  saluting  the  ARA. 


CANAL  ZONE  CRISIS:  PLAN  FOR 
ACTION 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscofto  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  in  addresses  before  this 
body   and   elsewhere.   I   have   dealt   at 
length   with   the    danger   zone    in   the 
Caribbean,  in  which  the  Panama  Canal 
is  the  key  target  in  the  long-range  pro- 
gram for  Soviet  revolutionary  conquest 
of  that  strategic  area.    As  those  who 
have  followed  this  subject  closely  know, 
the  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  canal 
enterprise  are  being  subverted  through 
the  salami  process  of  piecemeal  erosion. 
Aided,  if  not  Instigated,  by  international 
Socialist  elements  in  the  Department  of 
State,  this  program  of  liquidation  is  far 
more  advanced  than  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  Congress  have  been  per- 
mitted to  know.    The  inevitable  result  of 
such  denial  of  news  has  been  that  grow- 
ing nimibers  of  our  patriotic  citizens  in- 
stinctively   sxispect    that    something    is 
seriously  wrong  with  the  conduct  of  our 
Isthmian    policy.    Moreover,    they    are 
writing  letters  asking  searching  questions 
as  to  how  the  succession  of  surrenders  at 
Panama,    made    or    contemplated,    are 
going  to  affect  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  in  meeting  Its  treaty  obligations 
for  the  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion,   and    protection    of   the    Panama 
Canal.    Also  they  are  demanding  that 
tbe  Congress  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
clarify  and  make  definite  our  Nation's 
Interoceanic  canal  policy.    So  far  as  my 
Information  goes,  the  American  people 
are  practically  a  unit  in  their  emphatic 
demand  that  our  Government  retain  in 
full  vigor  the  indispensable  authority  and 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect 
to  its  sacred  treaty  obligations. 

-In  contrast  to  what  I  have  observed 
as  a  rising  tide  of  patriotism,  there  Is  a 
spirit  abroad  in  the  world  today.  Includ- 
ing the  United  NaUons.  which  strongly 
favors  not  only  internationalization  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  also  the  abroga- 


tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  en- 
tirety. This  doctrine,  designed  for  the 
protection  of  all  the  Americas  and  in 
the  past  so  promptly  and  effectively  up- 
held by  the  actions  of  Presidents  Cleve- 
land and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  greater 
need  of  enforcement  today  than  ever. 
Unless  it  is  fully  enforced,  the  failure  to 
do  so  will  lead  to  the  complete  com- 
munistic revolutionary  takeover  of  all 
Latin  American  and  West  Indian  coun- 
tries. 

HISTOBIC    CAKIBBSAN   POLICT   OF   UNirSD    STATES 

What  is  the  historic  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  the  defense  of 
our  interoceanic  canal  against  aggres- 
sion? Evolved  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury's experience  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Caribbean  danger  zone,  it 
is  extensively  recorded  in  our  diplomatic 
history  and  epitomized  in  treaty. 

In  brief.  It  is  not  to  yield  to  any  power, 
or  combination  of  powers,  the  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  or  of  the  approaches 
to  it.  or  to  permit  the  securing  of  any 
position,  either  on  the  mainland  or  on 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  that  would 
Interfere  with  the  protection  of  the  canal 
by  the  United  States,  menace  our  coun- 
try's communications,  or  destroy  our  in- 
tegrity or  prestige.  This  policy,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  inherent  right  of 
defense,  is  basic;  and  any  threat  to  it 
is  a  challenge  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  all  Latin  American  and  West 
Indian  coimtries.  and  cannot  be  safely 
ignored. 

This  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  proclaimed 
to  the  world  In  thoughtful  diplomatic 
papers  by  some  of  our  greatest  states- 
men, is  recorded  in  the  libraries  and 
chanceries  of  all  important  powers. 

What  were  some  of  the  Implementing 
policies  of  which  I  speak? 

XLIBV  moor  ANDCTTBAN  8«CT7»1TT 

One  of  the  important  tasks  facing  the 
United  States  foUowing  the  Spanish 
American  War  was  that  of  aiding  the 
people  of  Cuba  to  set  up  a  constitutional 
government  to  replace  the  military  gov- 
ernment. For  this,  it  was  fortunate  that 
one  of  our  country's  greatest  lawyers  was 
the  Secretary  of  War— Elihu  Root. 

Understanding  the  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  the  Caribbean  to  hemi- 
spheric security.  Secretary  Root  realized 
that  Cuba,  located  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  future 
Isthmian  Canal,  was  vital  for  its  defense. 
Though  he  saw  how  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine would  serve  as  a  means  to  warn 
European  powers  against  mtervention  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Cuba  or  seizure 
of  the  Island,  he  felt  that  the  authority 
of  this  doctrine  should  be  fortified  by  in- 
ternational law. 

In  1901.  when  the  time  approached  for 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  Secretary 
Root  drafted  what  is  known  as  the  Piatt 
amendment  to  the  military  appropri- 
ations bill,  requiring  Cuba  to  embody 
provisions  in  its  Constitution  that  would 
remove  pretexts  for  Intervention  in  that 
country  by  other  powers  by  giving  the 
right  of  such  intervention  to  the  United 
States.  These  provisions,  which  served 
to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  were 
also  embodied  in  treaty. 

The  Piatt  amendment  remained  In  ef- 
fect until  It  was  hurriedly  abrogated  In 


1934  to  appease  the  insistent  demands 
of  Cuban  radicals. 

OOlf QUBST  THKOUGB  NnOTlATIOM  AT  PAMAICA 

After  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Cu- 
ban security  the  next  focal  potot  of  at- 
tention by  the  United  States  was  the 
projected  canal  across  the  American 
Isthmus.  As  part  of  the  mducement  to 
construct  this  canal  at  the  Panama  site 
rather  than  at  Nicaragua,  the  fledgbng 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
perpetual  mainteiumce.  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection.  Article  I  of  this 
treaty  provided  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  guarantee  and  maintain  the  m- 
dependence  of  Panama — a  provision  that 
became  known  as  the  Panamanian  Piatt 
amendment.  This  article  remained  in 
effect  until  abrogated,  at  the  request  of 
Panama,  in  the  193ft-39  treaty. 

Other  sections  of  the  1903  treaty  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  waters  from  the 
Chagres  River  Valley,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  within  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  for  canal  purposes 
and,  in  event  of  the  inability  or  failure 
of  Panama  to  enforce  sanitation  ordi- 
nances or  to  maintain  public  order  in  the 
terminal  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
the  right  and  authority  of  the  Umted 
States  to  enforce  them. 

When  serious  discussion  of  revising 
the  1903  canal  treaty  started  in  1932, 
far-vlsioned  TJS.  officials  on  duty  in  the 
Canal  Zone  foresaw  the  dangers.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  even  then  warned  that 
should  the  United  States  yield  to  those 
demands  for  the  first  treaty  revision  that 
such  surrender  would  mean  the  \Utimate 
loss  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Notwithstanding  such  warnings,  our 
Government  did  yield.  In  1936,  it  signed 
a  new  treaty  which  was  not  ratified  by 
the  US.  Senate  until  1939  and  then  only 
because  the  eruption  of  World  War  n 
was  clearly  In  sight.  This  treaty.  In 
addition  to  rescinding  the  guarantee  by 
the  United  States  of  Panamanian  inde- 
pendence, abrogated  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  of  the  United  States  in 
Panama,  and  revoked  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  public 
order  in  the  terminal  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon. 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  structure 
was  further  weakened  in  1955  with  fur- 
ther surrenders  by  the  United  States, 
and  without  reciprocal  or  compensatory 
accommodations  by  Panama.  The  story 
of  these  two  treaties  form  a  case  history 
of  conquest  through  negotiation. 

The  elimination  of  the  protective  fea- 
ture of  the  1903  treaty  as  to  Panama 
was  Induced,  as  was  the  elimination  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  for  Cuba,  by  the 
insistent  demands  of  radicals;  and  those 
thus  motivated  thought  it  was  best  for 
political  purposes  to  bring  about  such 
elimination  on  the  proclaimed  theory 
that  the  respective  nations  have  come  to 
such  stature  as  not  to  require  such  pro- 
tection. Those  actions,  in  their  practi- 
cal aspects,  were  not  Justified  and  were 
not  best  for  either  of  these  countries 
or  for  the  United  States  because  the  na- 
tions at  large  came  to  believe  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  being  undermined 
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and  destroyed  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries so  believing  have  infiltrated  an 
Latin  countries,  including  Panama  and 
Cuba,  with  disastrous  results. 

CHAOKKS    ElVm    MTATXa   THRKAT 

Despite  the  generous  treatment  that 
Panama  received  In  two  revisions  of  the 
basic  1903  treaty,  that  coimtry  is  now 
strenuously  pressing  for  another  and 
more  radical  revision.  Because  of  Pan- 
amanian threats  in  March  of  this  year 
at  the  San  Jose  conference  to  take  "radi- 
cal action"  in  event  of  failure  to  meet 
its  demands,  many  have  pondered  what 
such  threat  portends. 

Recently.  I  received  information  to 
the  effect  that  radical  elements  in  Pan- 
ama will  urge  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment to  bill  the  United  States  for  $850 
millions  for  the  water  that  it  has  used 
in  operating  the  canal.  The  arguments 
presented  are  that  this  water  comes  from 
the  Chagres  River  Basin;  that,  as  rec- 
ognized by  all  nations,  this  water  is  a 
natural  resource  of  Panama;  and  that 
securing  compensation  for  it  is  a  suitable 
case  for  adjudication  before  the  World 
Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends  in  Panama.  ofBcials  of  our  Gk)v- 
emment  who  may  be  faced  with  this  de- 
mand, and  the  Congress,  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  is  the  ultimate  author- 
ity in  matters  of  national  policy,  I  would 
invite  attention  to  article  IV  of  the  1903 
treaty. 

In  this  article,  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. In  addition  to  the  grants  set  forth 
in  articles  n  and  ni.  granted  "In  per- 
petuity" to  the  United  States  "the  right 
to  use  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and 
other  bodies  of  water  within  its  limits 
for  navigation,  the  supply  of  water  or 
waterpower  or  other  purposes,  so  far 
as  the  use  of  said  rivers,  streams,  lakes, 
and  bodies  of  water  and  the  waters 
thereof  may  be  necessary  and  convenient 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation,  and  protection"  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

This  grant  in  the  1903  treaty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  specifically  covers  the  rights 
of  our  country  to  the  runoff  of  the  Cha- 
gres River  Valley,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  incentive  to  construct  the  canal  at 
Panama.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  1903  treaty  in  this  regard, 
experience  has  shown  that  such  change 
should  be  aimed  at  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Include  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  Chagres  River 
Valley.  This  area  Including  the  part 
already  In  the  zone  is  approximately 
1,320  square  miles.  Moreover,  the  need 
for  such  extension  of  the  Canal  Zone  was 
officially  recognized  as  early  aa  1916  by 
Gen.  Clarence  E.  Edwards,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  UJ3.  Army  in  the  zone,  but 
nothing  was  done. 

This  proposal  to  bill  the  United  States 
for  water  used  to  operate  the  canal  as 
clearly  granted  In  the  1903  treaty  Is  of 
the  same  category  as  the  additional  claim 
of  the  Panamanian  Government  for  a  $50 
million  interim  compensation  for  the  use 
of  the  canal  pending  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  treaty.  If  such  fantastic  demands 
were  granted,  the  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  would  be  called  to  pay  for 
these  demands.  Yet  our  Department  of 
State  seriously  considers  such  unrealistic 


and  unjust  claims  instead  of  fortbrighUy 
rejecting  them. 

THEXAT8  ABOUT  A  OBCOND  CANAL 

In  addition  to  threats  about  the  sum- 
mit-level water  supply  billing,  I  have  also 
received  reports  that  certain  interests  in 
Panama  may  push  a  proposal  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  coimtry  to  ask  for  bids, 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  canal  as  a  national  im- 
dertaking  of  Panama,  the  contract  to  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
Panama,  with  pro-Castro  elements  in  its 
national  assembly,  such  award  would 
undoubtedly  go  to  the  Soviet  or  to  a  So- 
viet agency.  Is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  radical  action  m  the  minds  of  Pan- 
amanian politicians  who  are  attempting 
to  blackmail  the  United  States?  If  it  is, 
the  sooner  the  truth  is  known  the  bet- 
ter, for  such  award  could  well  be  the 
start  of  the  gravest  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere  since  the  1861  interven- 
tion by  European  powers  In  Mexico  and 
the  settmg  up  of  the  unfortunate  Maxi- 
milian as  Elmperor.  In  any  event.  It 
could  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Soviet 
satellite  in  Panama,  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would.  Indeed,  be  dead. 

FLAN  FOB  CONCRXSSIONAL  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  does  our  country 
stand  today  as  regards  Its  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
and  what  should  be  done  about  the  situ- 
ation? I  know  of  no  way  to  Judge  the 
future  except  by  the  past. 

In  1934.  ovu-  country  withdrew  its 
guarantee  of  Cuban  independence  and  in 
1959  Soviet  power  filled  the  vacuimi  cre- 
ated. In  1939.  the  United  States  revoked 
its  guarantee  of  Panamanian  independ- 
ence and  the  power  vacuum  has  yet  to 
be  filled. 

Today,  the  flag  of  Panama  is  officially 
displayed  at  various  places  in  the  Canal 
Zone  equal  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  This  display,  supported  by  inter- 
national Socialist  elements  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  violation  of  law, 
treaty,  and  International  usage,  Is  being 
hailed  in  many  countries  as  symbolizing 
U.S.  recognition  of  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
plans  are  underway  to  obtain  still  further 
concessions  from  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
the  policy  of  liquidation  at  Panama  and 
to  reaffirm  our  long  established  policy. 
Instead  of  merely  reacting  to  contrived 
situations,  our  country  must  return  to 
the  ^Irit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  de- 
fend Its  Just  rights  on  the  Isthmus;  and 
for  this  reversal  the  Congress.  £ks  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment having  ultimate  authority,  can 
and  must  take  the  lead  by  appropriate 
actions.    What  are  they? 

The  steps  which  would  protect  our 
coimtry '8  vital  interests  at  Panama  are: 

First.  Enact  HJR.  3999  to  prevent  fu- 
ture giveaways  of  U.S.  land  and  property 
In  the  Canal  Zone  as  now  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  State,  which  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  and  was  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

Second.  Prohibit  by  statute  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  public  funds  for  the 
formal  display  of  any  flag  at  any  place 


in  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Third.  Adopt  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 105,  Introduced  by  Chairman  Can- 
non of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  clarify  and  make  definite 
the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  as  was  fully  and  Indispensably 
provided  by  the  1903  treaty  under  which 
the  canal  was  constructed  and  has  been 
subsequently  operated. 

Fourth.  Adopt  measures,  such  as 
House  Resolution  451,  reafilrming  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  taking  place  in 
Panama  is  absolutely  astounding  to  pa- 
triotic citizens  of  our  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  does  seem  that  those 
who  represent  our  Government  In  trans- 
actions affecting  the  Panama  Canal  are 
either  childish  in  their  capacity  as  nego- 
tiators or  downright  incomF>etents.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
emphasize  that  no  matter  what  t3^pe  of 
military  assistance  is  given  to  any  or  all 
Latin  American  nations,  they  know  and 
the  world  knows  that  the  United  States 
of  America  bears  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  enumerated 
above  will  protect  our  interests  at  Pan- 
ama and  those  of  all  Western  nations. 
Moreover.  I  wish  to  warn  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  at  large  that  unless  our 
position  at  Panama  is  clarified  as  previ- 
ously outlined,  bad  matters  will  become 
worse  and  ch£ios  will  follow,  with  the 
probable  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  with  the  Soviet  flag  re- 
placing the  Panama  flag  In  the  zone. 

As  partial  documqi^tation  for  my  re- 
marks. I  quote  a  significant  news  story 
from  an  Isthmian  newspaper: 

[  From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald. 
July  24,  1963] 

PaOSPSCTS  OF  Trkatt  Rkvision  Moitnt — Db- 

BAKD  Commission  but  Talks  Contxnttx 

Prospects  of  a  Panama  Canal  TYeaty  revl- 
Blon  Increased  yesterday  with  the  annoiinee- 
ment  that  points  of  dissatisfaction  still  re- 
main to  be  worked  out  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States. 

A  Joint  communique  annoxinoed  action 
taken  by  the  Panama-United  States  Com- 
mission on  six  questions. 

But,  Foreign  Minister  Oallleo  Soils  said, 
a  number  of  points  of  dissatisfaction  remain 
pending.  Some  of  these  points,  official 
sources  here  and  in  Washlngtian  said,  would 
Imply  the  revision  of  the  canal  treaty. 

Since  such  revisions  have  been  carried  out 
twice,  once  In  1936  and  again  In  1955.  officials 
would  not  rtUe  out  the  poolbmty  of  anotber 
revlew  of  the  treaty. 

The  Joint  commxmlque  made  one  expected 
development  official — the  disbanding  of  the 
Commission  created  by  Presidents  Chiari  and 
Kennedy  in  June  1962  to  discuss  points  of 
dissatisfaction  between  the  two  coimtries. 
The  meml^ers  of  the  Commission  were  For- 
eign Minister  Soils  and  Dr.  Octavlo  Fabrega. 
for  Panama,  and  Ambassador  J.  8.  FUland 
and  Canal  Zone  Gov.  R.  F.  Wsmlng  tat  ths 
United  States. 

Now,  pending  Issues  are  to  ba  rssolved 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels  or.  as 
Foreign  Minister  Soils  said  yesterday,  be- 
tween PresldenU  or  between  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  the  State  Department. 

At  least  two  at  tbe  pending  issues  would 
require   revision   of   the   present   treaty   or 
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nagotUtloo  of  a  naw  one.  Tbese  are  (l) 
Paiuun**!  reqxMst  for  an  Increaa*  In  the  an- 
nuity paid  by  tlxe  United  Stetee  for  the  use 
and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  (3)  the 
Panamanian  commercial  companies  greater 
opportunities  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  joint  communique  Issued  yesterday 
listed  the  second  Mt  of  agreements  between 
the  two  countries  In  accordance  with  an 
agreement  on  principle  reached  between  the 
two  PresldenU  In  June  1963.  The  first  set 
of  agreements,  which  Included  the  display 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
was  annotinced  last  January. 

The  communique  listed  the  agreements 
reached  since  last  January  as  follows: 

1.  Agreement  on  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
labor  adTlaory  committee  to  consider  labor 
disputes  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

2.  The  UjS.  Ooremment  has  prepared  a 
draft  bin  to  be  presented  to  Congress  which 
would  make  available  to  Panamanian  em- 
ployees In  the  Canal  Zone  the  same  health 
and  life  Insurance  benefits  which  are  avail- 
able to  North  Americans. 

8.  There  was  a  fxill  discussion  on  eq\ial 
employment  opportunities  although  no 
agreement  has  been  reached.  While  the 
minimum  wa^  In  the  Canal  Zone  has  been 
Increased  twice.  In  1963  and  1963,  and  a  fur- 
ther Increase  next  year  Is  envisaged,  the 
Panamanian  representatives  have  requested 
greater  Increases. 

4.  The  United  States  has  agreed  f  with- 
hold Panamanian  Income  tax  from  wages  and 
■alarles  of  those  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone 
required  to  pay  Income  tax  to  Panama. 

5.  Panama  has  requested  Jurisdiction  In  a 
corridor  connecting  the  capital  city  with  the 
rest  of  the  territory,  Including  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Balboa  bridge.  The  United  States 
Is  preparing  cotmterproposals. 

6.  Panama  also  has  requested  that  piers 
Mo.  6  and  No.  7  In  Cristobal  be  licensed  to 
the  Colon  free  zone.  The  United  States  is 
now  preparing  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
consideration  by  Panama. 

The  communique  did  not  talk  about  points 
where  no  agreement  could  be  reached.  At 
his  press  conference  yesterday,  Foreign  BAlnls- 
ter  Soils  mentioned  tbem  as  follows  : 

1.  Greater  utilization  by  Panamanian  In- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  Canal  Zone 
market,  including  transiting  ships. 

2.  Tba  use  of  Panamanian  stamps  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  (This  appears  to  have  run  into 
difficulties  because  of  international  postal 
regulations.) 

3.  Display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  on 
transition  ships  and  at  military  posts  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

4.  Transfer  to  Panama  of  areas  for  the 
expansion  of  Colon. 

6.  Reduction  of  "sectirlty"  positions  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  greater  opportunities  for 
Panamanians  to  flll  higher  positions. 

6.  Return  to  Panama  of  lands  and  waters 
not  required  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal. 

7.  An  Increase  in  the  annuity  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  Panama  for  the  use  and 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

8.  Curtailment  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities  on  the  part  of  U.S.  agencies  In 
the  Canal  Zone. 


MORE  MANAGED  NEWS? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BautI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  20 
years  of  Communist  dupUcity  it  is  amaz- 
ing that  any  American  can  believe  that 


Riisslan  peace  talk  is  more  than  a  tacti- 
cal smokescreen. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Russians  do  not  want  a  shooting  war 
with  us.  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have 
not  given  up  their  stated  alms  of  global 
domination. 

Following  the  administration's  attempt 
to  conclude  a  wheat  deal  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Khrushchev  decided  to  put  pres- 
sure on  us  in  Berlin.  The  administra- 
tion claims  this  was  merely  an  error  by 
the  local  Soviet  commander.  However, 
the  Russians  proved  the  administration 
wrong  by  stopping  a  British  convoy.  The 
following  item  from  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Statesman  of  October  17  proves 
the  point  And  says: 

Moax  RxD  Haxassmknt  on  Atttobahn  Paovxs 
It  Isn't  MxaxLT  Contusion 

The  British  are  the  latest  victims  of  Soviet 
harassment  of  allied  troops  using  the  Berlin 
autobahn. 

When  American  convoys  were  held  up  last 
week,  because  their  commanders  ref\ued  to 
have  the  men  dismount  from  their  vehicles 
to  be  counted,  the  UJS.  State  Department 
maintained,  after  the  crisis  had  passed,  that 
it  had  been  due  to  local  confusion  among 
low-ranking  Red  officers. 

If  that  had  been  the  case,  the  Russians. 
In  the  light  of  the  furor  raised  by  the  Amer- 
icans, had  had  plenty  of  time  by  yesterday 
to  have  cleared  up  any  such  confusion  among 
their  officers,  among  them  at  least  one  not- 
so-low-ranklng  colonel.  Hence,  the  British 
yesterday  took  the  position  that  Interference 
with  their  convoy  was  part  of  a  deliberate 
Soviet  program  of  harassment.  They  refused 
to  knuckle  under  to  it. 

Whether  or  not  the  purpose  of  theee  she- 
nanigans has  been  and  is  to  enable  the  con- 
trolled Russian  press  to  persuade  the  Russian 
people  that  Mr.  Khrxiahchev  stUl  U  running 
the  world,  it  somehow  must  be  gotten  over  to 
Moscow's  Red  moguls  that  they  are  inviting 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  postwar  relations 
with  Moscow,  there  has  been  an  alterna- 
tion between  peace  talk  and  Communist 
harassment.  You  might  say  that  the 
Russians  attempt  to  produce  a  Pavlovian 
reaction  in  the  West.  The  following 
chronology  of  Mr.  Oromyko's  'smiles" 
proves  this  point.  The  dates  are  very 
significant  because  those  of  1962  relate 
to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  while  those 
of  1963  relate  to  a  new  Berlin  crisis.  The 
chronology  is  as  follows : 

Murrey  Marder,  Washington  Post,  October 
11,  1963:  "Orcanyko  •  •  •  emerged  from  the 
White  House  meeting  in  what  was,  for  him,  a 
relatively  Jovial  and  loquacloios  mood.  In 
diplomatically  good  spirits,  Qromyko  said  he 
will  return  to  the  United  Nations  and  leave 
there  in  mid -October.  'For  Moscow?'  asked 
one  newsman.  "Por  Moecow,'  Oromyko  re- 
plied Jokingly.  *You  thought  to  the  moon, 
maybe?'  " 

Murrey  Marder,  Washington  Post.  October 
13.  1963:  "•  •  •  Qromyko,  in  his  3-hour 
meeting  with  President  Kennedy  on  Thurs- 
day, and  later  at  a  Soviet  Embassy  dinner 
for  Rusk  and  other  officials,  said  he  was  'un- 
aware' of  any  unusual  activity  on  the  Berlin 
autobahn  and  said  he  would  Inquire  about 
it.  Grcwnyko  and  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Washington  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin  affably  as- 
sured UB.  officials  that  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  only  to  reduce  further  East-West 
tension." 

New  York  Herald  Tribime,  October  11 
1963:  "•  •  •  Qromyko  had  a  cordial  ex- 
change of  views  on  lessening  cold  war  ten- 
sions with  President  Kennedy  yester- 
day. •  •  •  Presldsnt   Kennedy.   It   was   re- 


ported, knew  of  the  Red  roadblock  when  Mr. 
Oromyko  arrived  to  see  him.  •  •  •  ify' 
Orocnyko  seemed  genuinely  surprised,  a  Oov- 
ernment  official  said,  when  the  President  told 
him  of  the  blockade.~ 

Marguerite  Hlgglns.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  October  12,  1963:  "President  Ken- 
nedy began  the  ettort  to  convey  to  Moscow 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by  making  a 
protest  to  Mr.  Qromyko  during  a  White  House 
visit  Thursday.  Ehiring  and  after  the  White 
House  meeting.  Mr.  Qromyko  exuded  sweet- 
ness and  Ught,  in  the  pattern  of  last  Octo- 
ber." 

Murrey  Marder,  Washington  Post.  October 

19.    19«3: the    Soviet    posture    was 

smiles  and  hopefulness.  •  •  •  Qromyko  was 
In  Jovial  good  humor  as  he  chatted  with 
newsmen  •  •  •  Qromyko  told  reporters  in 
a  genial  vein:  .doth  countries  must  work 
together  In  the  direction  of  improved  rela- 
tions between  them.'  •  •  •  Qromyko  Joked 
with  newsmen:  "Why  are  you  not  sleeping?' 
Qromyko  said  he  plans  to  return  to  New 
York  today  and  he  expecU  to  head  back  to 
Moscow  Sunday  to  report  to  the  Kremlin. " 

Marguerite     Hlgglns.     New     York     Herald 

Tribune,  October  19,  1963: Qromyko 

emerged.  •  •  •  (Oromyko's)  moods  are  of- 
ten international  weathervanes.  •  •  •  Mr. 
Qromkyo'B  smiling  good  humor  [\a]  viewed 
here  as  Moscow's  tactic  of  cooling  down  the 
Berlin  crUls  in  li^ht  of  signs  that  an  inter- 
national explosion  could  result  from  con- 
tinued pressure.  Washington  feels  that  the 
admlnlstraUon's  stem  series  of  public  warn- 
ings •  •  •  may  have  Influenced  Moscow  once 
again  to  postpone  action  in  favor  of  talking. 

•  •  •  Mr.  Qromyko  was  exuding  good  humor 
as  he  arrived.  •  •  •  In  President  Kennedy's 
office  there  were  Jokes,  small  talk  remlnU- 
cences.  •  •  •  'We  consider  Ambassador 
Thompson  as  a  Muscovite.'  said  B4r.  Qromyko 
with  a  big  smile." 

President  Kennedy,  October  33,  1963, 
speech  to  the  Nation  on  Cuba:  "This  ac- 
tion •  •  •  contradicts  the  repeated  assurance 
of  Soviet  spokesmen,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately delivered,  that  the  arms  buildup  in 
Cuba  would  retain  its  original  defense  char- 
acter, and  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  need 
or  desire  to  station  strategic  missiles  on  the 
territory  of  any  other  nation.  •   •   • 

"Only  last  month  •  •  •  the  Soviet  Qov- 
enunent  publicly  stated  on  September  11 
that,  and  I  quote,  'the  armaments  and  mill- 
tary  equipment  sent  to  Cuba  are  designed 
exclusively  for  defensive  purposes,'  unquote. 

*  *  *  That  statement  also  was  false. 
"Only  last  Thursday,  as  evidence  of  this 

rapid  offensive  buildup  was  already  In  my 
hand,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  told 
me  In  my  office  that  he  was  Instructed  to 
make  It  clear  once  again,  as  he  said  his  Qov- 
emment  had  already  done,  that  Soviet  as- 
sistance to  Cuba,  and  I  quote,  'pursued  solely 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  defense 
capablliUes  of  Cuba,'  unquote.  That,  and 
I  quote  him.  'training  by  Soviet  specialists 
of  Cuban  nationals  in  handling  defenslvs 
armaments  was  by  no  means  offensive,'  and 
that  If  It  were  otherwise,  Mr.  Qromyko  went 
on,  'the  Soviet  Qovernment  would  never 
become  Involved  In  rendering  such  assist- 
ance.'   That  statement  also  was  false." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Patent  Trader,  of 
Moimt  Kisco,  N.Y.,  has  not  been  fooled 
by  Russian  tactical  changes.  On  Octo- 
ber 17.  1963,  this  great  biweekly  newspa- 
per ran  the  following  editorial  entitled 
"Let's  Keep  Our  Ouard  Up": 

Lst's  ECksp  Oub  Ouabo  Up 

The  misunderstanding  resulting  in  a  48- 
hour  delay  for  a  UJ3.  convoy  en  route  to  Ber- 
lin last  week  has  been  greeted  skeptically 
In  some  quarters,  and  for  what  appears  good 
reason.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  totali- 
tarian regime  is  that  it  can  move  fast  over 
a  wide  area.  Since  Soviet  Ambassador 
Oromyko    was    informed    of    the    situation 
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fairly  early  In  the  gams.  It  Is  to  say  the  least 
surprising  that  It  took  3  days  to  get  the 
convoy  through. 

If  the  dove  of  peace  were  truly  In  the 
ascendant  In  the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  word  would 
have  gone  out — no  "incidents."  The  fact 
that  such  an  ominous  confrontation  could 
take  place  points  rather  to  the  Inference  that 
the  Russians  have  not  abandoned  their  old 
strategy:  yielding  in  one  area,  probing  in  an- 
other, and  constantly  testing  the  strength 
and  determination  of  the  other  side. 

This  country  has  not  gone  In  for  probing 
and  testing,  but  It  has  maintained  a  solid 
defensive  stance.  Last  week's  episode  Indi- 
cates that  the  stance  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, even  if  the  Russians  generously  swap 
spies  for  American  citizens.  It's  worth  not- 
ing that  their  spies  were  of  recent  capture, 
while  one  American  had  been  detained  38 
years  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  is  a  wonderful  emblem.  The  eagle 
holds  arrows  in  one  talon  and  the  olive 
branches  in  the  other  talon.  America 
has  always  extended  the  talon  with  the 
olive  branches  first. 


NATIONAL  CAPFTAL  AREA  OPEN- 
SPACE  LAND  GRANTS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  designed 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  restriction  placed  on  use 
of  funds  for  the  National  Capital  Area 
from  open-space  land  grants  written 
into  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report. 

I  feel  that  the  directive  included  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  report  is  an 
unfortunate  example  of  a  too  frequent 
practice  used  by  committees  when  In- 
clusion of  such  a  restriction  in  a  bill 
would  create  legislative  problems.  We 
make  legislative  history  by  incorporating 
our  views  as  dicta  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

In  the  case  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  from  any  additional 
grants,  the  facts  do  not  Justify  such 
either  direct  or  indirect  discrimination. 
I  append  for  the  Information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  information 
sheet  which  points  out  that  both  Chi- 
csigo  and  New  York  have  received  grants 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  National 
Capital  Area  and  yet  they  are  not  ex- 
cli^ded  from  additional  allocations. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  will  do  well 
to  take  cognizance  of  this  unfortunate 
practice,  which  can  only  be  corrected  by 
passage  of  my  resolution. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  (title  VII — "Open 
Space  Land")  authorizes  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  make  grants  total- 
ling ISO  million  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  land  in 
xirban  areas  "to  be  used  as  permanent  open- 
space  land."  These  grants  may  Include  from 
30  to  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  land. 
The  objectives  of  the  legislation  are  "to  help 
curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to  encour- 


age more  economic  and  desirable  urban  de- 
velopment, and  to  help  provide  necessary 
recreational,  conservation,  and  scenic  areas." 
Total  allocations  under  the  program  have 
been  $3,224,666  for  fiscal  year  1962,  and  $14,- 
730,900  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

A  report  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Subconunlttee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices, states: 

"It  is  noted  that  the  National  Capital  Area 
has  already  received  substantial  grants  un- 
der this  program  (open -space  land  pro- 
gram). The  committee  directs  that  no  part 
of  the  funds  provided  be  vised  for  additional 
grants  In  this  locality."  (P.  14,  report  on 
appropriation  bill.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.) 

The  subcommittee  approved  a  $15  mUUon 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  txan- 
mlttee's  directive  wlU  affect  not  only  a  re- 
cent application  already  submitted  by  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  $1,758,994,  but  will  also 
affect  plans  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Re- 
gional Park  Authority  to  acquire  additional 
holdings  In  the  Bull  Run  Watershed  and  in 
the  Potomac  Palisades,  and  plans  of  other 
northern  Virginia  |md  Maryland  agencies  for 
the  acquisition  of  open  space. 

In  the  first  3  years  of  operation  (fiscal  year 
1963  and  fiscal  year  1963),  eight  grants  have 
been  made  to  the  National  Capital  region 
under  this  program  to  purchase  5,738  acres 
of  open  space.  The  Chicago  and  New  York 
regions  have  received  amounts  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  received  by  agencies  in  the 
National  Capital  region.  Chicago  leads  all 
areas  in  the  United  States,  having  received 
open -space  grants  of  $3,518,547  (through 
fiscal  year  1963).  The  New  York  City  region 
has  received  $3,813,378,  while  the  National 
Capital  region  has  received  $2,844,534. 

Qrants  to  the  National  Capital  region  have 
been  made  for  the  acquisition  of  land  In 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Qeorges  Counties  in 
MEiryland,  and  in  Fairfax,  Arlington,  and 
Prince  William  Counties,  and  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  Lands  have  included 
those  overlooking  the  Potomac  and  those 
located  in  the  niral- urban  fringes  of  the 
region,  such  as  Bull  Run  Regional  Park  in 
Fairfax  and  Prince  WiUiam  Counties.  There 
has  been  great  Interest  In  Increasing  the 
progress  made  so  far  under  this  program. 

Allocatton  of  title  VII  funds  to  major  metro- 
politan areas,  fiscal  years  1962  arUi  1963 


8.M.8.A. 

Number 
of  grants 

Grant 
total 

Total 
seres 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

fi 

e 

« 
S 

11 
6 
3 
8 

$348,248 

3,618,647 

639,807 

638,000 

2,486,344 
290,367 
577,400 

2,844.634 

2,640 
6,700 
3,027 
3,364 

16,100 

1,026 

834 

6,738 

ChlcfHEO,  ni 

Detroit,  Mich 

Ixa  Anfjeles,  Calif.... 

New   york-northem 

New  Jersey 

San  Francisco,  CallL. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Washington.  D.C 

Total 

48 

11,383,337 

35,338 

Ajrproved  Federal   open  space   land   ffrants. 
National  Capital  region 
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Acres 

Fe««al 
gnat 

Total  cost 

Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commis- 
sion: 
(1)    

S,»40 
87 

■•^ 

82 

3 

18 

1«8 

$3,106,786 
90,686 

361,840 
06,780 

100,600 
76,000 
26,430 

60^700 

87,020,286 
831  7K1 

(2)    "" : : 

NorUMm  Virginia 
Re«:ional  Park 
Authority: 
(1) 

872,801 

(2) 

322,631 

Rockvllle 

Somerset 

364.860 
260,000 

A)Dxan<1H« 

182,180 

Fairfax  County  Park 
Authority 

333,800 

REPORT  NO.  3 — PAR  EASTERN 
OUTPOSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

RXPOST    NO.    3.    TAIWAN PAKT    1 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  outpost  of  the  free  world 
holding  China  at  bay  is  Taiwan  with 
Matsu  the  key  to  its  defense  and  stands 
sentinel  against  any  assault.  Matsu,  de- 
spite its  size — 10.44  nautical  miles — 
guards  the  entire  western  Pacific.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  outer  islands,  Mat- 
su— lies,  Kimen — Quemoy,  Tungimg, 
and  Wuchiu  are  the  threat  to  Red  China 
and  the  military  blockade  to  its  aim  for 
expansion,  control,  and  domination  of 
Near  East  and  east  Asia. 

A  geographical,  historical,  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  Taiwan  tmd  its  people  will 
illuminate  the  understanding  and  ac- 
quaint the  American  people  with  the 
great  contribution  made  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  through  the  sponsorship  and  aid 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  a  credit  to  the 
efforts  of  their  officers  and  military  lead- 
ers: Gen.  Peng  Mina-Chi,  Chief  of  Staff; 
Executive  Vice  Chief  of  General  Staff 
Ma  Chi-Chuang,  Vice  Chief  of  General 
Staff  Lt.  Gen.  Lai  Ming-Tang,  Vice  Chief 
of  General  Staff  Tang  Shu-Chih,  all  as- 
sistants of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
For  individual  services  as  commanders. 
Gen.  Liu  An-Chih,  Army;  Adm.  Ni  Yue 
Si,  Navy;  Air  Gen.  Chen  Chia  Shimg, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Combined 
Services,  Gen.  Sih  Chueh,  commander  in 
chief,  garrison  forces — security  of 
Taiwan— Gen.  Hung  Chein. 

The  total  personnel  strength  of  the 
services  are  fixed  at  slightly  above 
600,000 — army,  400,000;  navy  and  ma- 
rines. 50,000;  air  force,  80,000;  services, 
and  so  forth,  70.000 — composed  of  21  In- 
fantry divisions.  2  armored  divisions, 
and  such  special  units  as  Nike-Hercules 
battalion. 

The  Signal  Corps.  Engineering  Corps 
and  so  forth  are  functioning  units. 

The  Chinese  Navy  is  composed  of  140 
vessels  of  various  types  up  to  destroyers 
In  size.  It  is  organized  in  squadrons  ac- 
cording to  the  natxire  of  the  mission. 

The  Chinese  Marine  Corps  consists  of 
one  division  and  one  brigade. 

The  Chinese  Air  Force  is  equipped  with 
P-66's  and  P-lOO's  as  the  main  combat 
strength.  However,  they  are  being  re- 
placed by  P-104's. 

The  combined  service  force  Is  in 
charge  of  the  procurement  and  supply 
of  military  materials,  the  manage- 
ment for  the  welfare  services  of  both 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
Any  male  Chinese  citizen  is  eligible  for 
military  service  at  the  age  of  19  years. 
Active  service  in  the  army  is  2  years. 
Including  the  first  4  months  (tf  initial 
training.  After  the  2  years — 5  years  in 
the  reserves — attend  camp  service  1 
month  each  year.  Thereafter  placed 
In  a  reserve  pool  to  be  called  In  a  nation- 
al emergency  until  he  attains  45  years 
of  age. 

Navy  and  air  force  required  8  yean 
of  active  service  and  reserves  for  4  years. 
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Status:  Seat  of  the  Ooremment  of 
the  R«pabUc  of  Chizia,  and  a  province 
of  the  Republic 

Area:  13,885  sqtiare  miles. 

Population:  11^75,085  In  mld-1962. 
'  National  capital:    Taipei — 963,640   In 
mld-ld62. 

Agricultural  products:  Sugar,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, bananas,  tea.  pineapples. 

Industries:  Sugar  refining,  canning, 
cement,  chemicals,  textiles,  shipbuild- 
ing, electric  power,  petroleum  refinery. 

Minerals:  Coal  and  small  quantities  of 
gold,  silver,  and  sulfur. 

HinuucAL  iMraa^iATtoK 

Btnee  the  first  Chinese  offlcial  set  foot 
on  the  Island  in  AX>.  607,  Taiwan  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  However, 
the  island  has  doggedly  held  out  against 
alien  rulers — Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Jap- 
anese— throughout  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies. The  Island  became  a  protector- 
ate <^  the  Chinese  Empire  in  1206,  was 
under  Japanese  role  during  most  at  the 
present  century,  and  was  restored  to 
China  tn  1945  after  V->J  Day. 

The  Chinese  Empire,  under  successive 
imperial  dynasties,  had  kept  only  re- 
mote control  of  the  Taiwan  area  until 
Dutch  adventurers  tried  to  seise  the 
Penghu — Pescadores — Islands  in  1602. 
After  several  unsviccessful  attempts,  the 
Dutch  finally  occupied  the  Penghus  with 
a  fleet  of  17  warships  in  1622.  In  1624, 
the  Dutch  bore  down  on  Taiwan  itself 
from  the  Penghus.  Two  years  later 
Spanish  marauders  made  a  landing  in 
force  at  Keehing  and  occupied  this  port 
on  Taiwan's  northern  shore.  They  were 
ousted  by  the  Dutch  in  1641. 

In  1661-62,  Cheng  Cheng-kung — 
Koxinga^now  Idolised  by  the  naUve 
people  as  a  deity,  wrested  control  of  the 
island  from  the  Dutch  and  built  up  a 
strong  military  base.  He  Intended  to 
overthrow  the  Manchu  rulers  who  held 
sway  at  that  time  over  the  entire  Chinese 
mainland.  However,  this  ambitious  plan 
collapsed  after  Koxinga's  untimely  death 
and  the  Mancbus  conquered  the  Island 
in  1683.  Taiwan  was  added  to  the  im- 
perial domain  as  a  new  Province  in  16M. 

Taiwan  was  ceded  to  Japan  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Sino-Japaneae  War  in 
1885.  under  the  Treaty  of  Shlmonoseki. 
However,  Chinese  and  aboriginal  patriots 
fought  the  Japanese.  In  the  same  year 
they  declared  the  island  a  republic,  the 
first  ever  proclaimed  in  Asia.  The  Japa- 
nese had  to  employ  an  overwhelming 
military  force  to  crush  these  independ- 
ence movements  and  revolts. 

Tha  Island  was  returned  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  at  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Cairo  Declaration  of  liM3.  The  Chinese 
administration  took  over  Taiwan  from 
the  Japanese  in  October  1945.  Taiwan 
was  made  the  provisional  capital  of 
China  In  1949. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  which  moved  to  Taiwan  from  the 
mainland  in  1949,  is  composed  of  five 
yuan— executive,  legislative.  Judicial, 
control,  and  examination.  These  fire 
cardinal  branches  of  government  are  afi 
responsible  to  the  President,  who  is 
elected  every  6  years  by  a  peoples'  rep- 


resentative body — the  national  assembly. 
The  executive  jruan  is  analagous  to  a 
cabinet  and  the  legislative  yuan  to  a 
parliament. 

Taiwan  being  a  Province  of  the  Re- 
public, its  workaday  administrative  rou- 
tine is  largely  handled  by  the  Taiwan 
Provincial  Government.  The  Provincial 
Governor  Is  i^pointed  by  the  Central 
Government  but  he  Is  answerable  to  the 
Taiwan  Provincial  Assembly,  which  is 
elected  by  the  Islanders  through  tml- 
versal  suffrage.  Mayors  and  magis- 
trates, all  popularly  elected,  are  govern- 
ing five  cities  and  16  counties  which  also 
have  local  peoples'  councils  to  which 
local  administrations  are  responsible. 

In  the  Western  World.  Taiwan  is  often 
Incorrectly  called  Formosa.  This  sobri- 
quet, meaning  "Beautiful  Island,"  was 
first  siiggested  by  Portuguese  sailors. 
The  Chinese  name  for  the  Island,  how- 
ever, is  the  proper  title,  and  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  offlcial  documents  and  formal 
dossiers.  In  literal  translation,  Taiwan 
means  "Terraced  Bay."  This  is  more 
or  less  In  accordance  with  Its  topo- 
graphical featxires.  Prom  coastal  plains 
to  moimtainous  hideouts,  rising  layer 
after  layer,  are  foothills  with  terraced 
rice  paddy  fields. 

I  aCOMOMT    AKD    IMDUVnT 

Predominantly  agricultural,  the  Island 
has  significant  economic  potentials 
which  are  made  doubly  rich  by  a  bland 
climate  and  fertile  soil.  The  lot  of  the 
farmers,  who  constitute  60-percent-pl\is 
of  the  population,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved with  the  successful  completion 
of  an  epoch-making  land  reform  pro- 
gram. In  the  past  decade  most  of  the 
erstwhile  tenant  farmers  have  become 
Independent  tillers. 

Rice  is  the  kingpin  product.  Its  yearly 
crops,  two  In  the  north  and  three  in  the 
south,  have  increased  in  recent  years. 
In  view  of  the  comparatively  limited 
arable  acreage — about  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  island — the  unit  pro- 
ductivity is  high. 

Sugar  and  tea  are  the  two  chief  for- 
eign exchange  earners.  Sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts,  and  vegetables  are  also  pro- 
duced in  sizable  quantity.  Animal  hus- 
bandry, particularly  in  raising  hogs  and 
cattle,  has  been  greatly  Improved  since 
1951. 

Towering  mountains,  thundering  rap- 
ids, and  swirling  rivers  constitute  nat- 
ural sotirces  of  hydroelectric  power. 
The  first  hydroelectric  power  station  was 
opened  near  Taipei  in  1904.  Develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  potential  is 
being  given  considerable  enxphasis. 

Sugar  leads  the  industries,  with  food 
products  and  tea  as  close  nmners-up. 
Aluminum,  cement,  alkali,  paper,  metals, 
and  textiles  are  the  other  major  indus- 
trial items. 

Considerable  mining  is  also  done  on 
the  island.  Coal  and  sulfur  take  the 
lead.  Gold,  copper,  and  silver  are  also 
produced  in  some  quantity.  Fisheries 
are  on  the  upswing — fish  is  a  major  food 
item  for  the  islanders. 

The  special  feature  of  the  past  decade. 

,  however,  is  the  development  of  the  tex- 

'tlle  industry  and  other  light  industries. 

Beginning  almost  from  scratch,  textile 

manufacturing  has  developed  to  a  point 


where  it  can  adequately  rival  its  counter- 
parts in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  Cotton 
and  woolen  textile  piece  goods  have  vir- 
tually glutted  the  domestic  market  and 
are  now  spilling  over  into  other  south- 
east Asian  areas.  The  supply  of  major 
consimier  goods  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  imports  of  such  items  could  be  en- 
tirely shut  off  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. 

oiocmArHT 

Taiwan  Is  an  oblong-shaped  island. 
It  hes  about  100  miles  east  of  the  south 
China  coast,  with  the  churning  lYilwan 
Strait  to  the  west  and  the  expansive  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  the  east.  The  Island  Is 
approximately  250  miles  from  tip  to  tip. 
measures  90  miles  at  its  widest  point! 
and  is  embraced  by  1,062  miles  of  coast- 
line. 

There  are  two  main  moimtain  ranges 
on  the  Island.  The  central  range  bi- 
sects the  island  into  rocky  and  rugged 
regions  in  the  east,  and  wide,  fertile 
plains  in  the  west.  The  eastern  coastal — 
Taitung— range  parallels  the  central 
range  and  stretches  from  Hualien  on  the 
northeast  coast  to  Taitung  in  the  south- 
east. 

CUMATC 

The  climate  Is  subtropical.  The  av- 
erage temperature  is  70°  Fahrenheit  in 
the  north  and  75*  Fahrenheit  in  the 
south.  Summer  lasts  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. December  through  February 
are  the  winter  months  but  are  quite  mild. 
Humidity  In  the  north  crowds  100  per- 
cent year  round. 

Rainfall  In  the  north  Is  heavy,  averag- 
ing 100  inches  per  year.  More  rain  falls 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and  the 
northern  port  of  Keelung  has  been 
dubbed  "the  rainiest  city  in  the  worid." 
Typhoons  are  yearly  occurrences  in  the 
seas  south  of  Taiwan.  Most  of  them 
rage  during  the  simuner,  and  especially 
in  July.  Aug\ist.  and  September.  Al- 
though many  veer  away  without  hitting 
the  Island,  they  still  bring  deluges  of  rain 
and  high  winds  lasting  several  days. 
PsorLS 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Chinese 
stock,  including  approximately  180.000 
aboriginal  tribesmen  in  the  mountainous 
interior.  The  number  of  females  is 
sUghtly  greater  than  males.  Both  sexes 
are  given  equal  rights,  including  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly,  worship,  and  abode. 
This  premise  also  extends  to  education, 
participation  m  politics,  and  other  fields. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  farm- 
ers. Industrial  workers  form  the  second 
largest  group.  The  living  standard  on 
the  Island  Is  the  highest  in  Asia  with  the 
exception  of  Japan,  and  the  people  are 
industrious  and  contented. 

The  Chinese  people  are  deeply  re- 
ligious. An  shades  of  religious  bellefb 
fiourlsh  In  free  China.  Buddhism  has 
the  biggest  following.  Protestantism, 
Catholicism.  Taoism,  and  Islamism  have 
their  own  flocks.  People  of  the  various 
sects  live  together  in  harmony,  because 
religious  bigotry  and  Intolerance  have 
never  been  part  of  the  Chinese  people's 
cultural  heritage. 

TRX    OrrSHOBS    XBLAirOS 

General:  The  Government  of  the  Re- 
public  of    China   holds   four   strategic 
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island  groups  off  the  Chinese  Mainland 
coast.  They  are:  Kinmen — Quemoy 
Islands,  Matsu  Islands,  Tungyung 
Islands,  and  Wuchiu  Islands.  The  Tung- 
yung group  is  located  about  midway 
between  Kinmen  and  Matsu  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  The  Wuchiu 
group  lies  northeast  of  the  Matsu  Islands. 
Most  interest  Is  centered  on  the  Kinmen 
and  Matsu  groups. 

KINMEN     (QUIMOT)     COMPLEX 

Location:  Kinmen  is  18  nautical  miles 
from  the  Red-held  port  city  of  Amoy  in 
Pukien  province.  The  shortest  distance 
to  Red-held  territory  Is  2.5  miles  from 
Red-held  Chaio-you  to  Ma-Shan  on  Kin- 
men. Kinmen  is  202  nautical  miles  from 
Keelung  and  156  nautical  miles  from 
Kaohslung,  Taiwan.  These  islands  block 
the  mouth  of  Amoy  Bay. 

Size :  The  complex  consists  of  Kinmen 
proper.  Little  Kinmen,  Ta-Tan,  Erh-tan 
and  10  other  satellite  islets.  The  total 
area  is  68  square  miles.  Kinmen  proper 
is  shaped  like  a  butterfly  and  measures 
13.5  miles  in  length,  9.3  miles  In  width 
at  one  end,  6.8  miles  in  width  at  the  other 
and  2.5  miles  at  the  narrowest  point. 
The  Kinmen  proper  area  is  62.4  square 
miles. 

Population:  46,536 — 1960  census  ex- 
clusive of  military  garrison. 

Principal  agricultural  crops:  Sweet 
potatoes,  peanuts,  soybeans,  kao-liang, 
wheat  barley  and  watermelons. 

Principal  minerals:  Porcelain  clay, 
aluminum  ore,  coal,  quartz  and  salt. 

MATStr 

Location:  Northwest  of  Taiwan  114 
nauticsd  miles  from  Keelung,  Taiwan 
and  114  nautical  miles  from  Kinmen. 

Size:  There  are  19  Islets  in  the  group 
none  of  which  Is  named  Matsu.  The 
name  Matsu  comes  from  a  harbor  on 
Nankan,  the  main  island  of  the  group. 
Besides  Nankan  other  islands  In  the 
group  are:  Peikan,  Kaoteng,  Tungkun, 
and  Hsikun.  Kaoteng  Is  the  closest  point 
to  the  mainland — 5.5  nautical  miles. 
Total  land  area  for  the  group  Is  11.3 
square  miles.  Nankan  Island  is  10.44 
square  miles. 

Industry:  The  chief  Industry  is  fishing. 
Some  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  rice,  wheat 
smd  vegetables  are  also  grown.  The 
islands  are  self-sufi&clent  In  vegetables 
fmd  fresh  water. 

Population:   10,460  civilians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Ambassador, 
Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
discussed  the  strong  military  and  stable 
economy  of  Taiwan  as  ejEceptionally 
favorable  to  the  reduction  of  the  n.S. 
contribution  to  the  national  budget. 
The  increase  of  cultivated  manmade 
lands  on  the  Islands  meant  bumper  crops 
In  agricultural  products  and  Industrial 
expansion  was  Indicative  of  a  prosperous 
era. 

Defense  Commander  Adm.  C.  L.  Mel- 
son,  MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  Chief  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group,  and  Army  Attach^  Col. 
James  F.  Henderson,  arranged  the 
lengthy  briefings  and  later  conferences 
with  several  members  of  the  Taiwan 
Cabinet. 

Our  fiight  to  Matsu  unfolded  a  mirac- 
ulous revelation  of  the  workings  of  men's 
minds  stimulated  by  a  driving  patriotic 


spirit  to  build  an  Impregnable  strong- 
hold and  powerful  immovable  force  of 
men  trained  to  the  desperate  purposes  of 
war.  Gen.  Peng  Meng  Chi,  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  his  staff  escorted  our  party 
through  the  honeycombed  rooms  con- 
nected by  corridors  winding  through 
miles  of  mountain  ranges — cannon 
mounted  toward  the  mainland — Red 
China — 18  miles  distant.  These  brave 
troops  alerted  to  the  enemy's  constant 
bombardment  at  least  every  other  day — 
these  are  the  men  who  do  not  ask  any- 
one else  to  die  for  their  country — each 
one  Is  proud  to  face  the  test  and  pay  the 
highest  price  for  the  liberties  of  their 
people  and  the  freedom  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  defenders  of 
Taiwan  as  well  as  the  other  islands — 
coordinating  with  the  navy  unit's  PT 
boats  and  air  corps  planes — F-86's  and 
F-104's — have  repulsed  the  enemy  so 
close  and  yet  have  kept  him  so  far — the 
distance  In  fear  of  these  fighters  may  as 
well  be  a  thousand  miles. 

The  growing  military  importance  of 
Taiwan  as  a  delaying  or  obstructionist 
force  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent since  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Red  China.  This  push  to  extend  her 
empire  alarmed  Russia  and  alerted 
Japan,  Indonesia,  Australia,  and  every 
other  country  in  the  area.  Russian  di- 
plomacy changed  its  hard-bitten  course 
of  bitterness  and  affrontry  to  one  of 
friendliness,  sjmipathy,  and  cooperation 
toward  countries  within  the  sphere  of 
China's  intended  aggression.  This  overt 
act  sealed  the  growing  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  most  powerful  partners 
in  communism.  The  United  States  and 
England  became  equally  apprehensive  of 
the  immediate  dangers  of  all-out  hot 
war.  The  United  States  increased  its 
commitments  to  governments  in  south- 
east Asia  seeking  to  counteract  any  ap- 
prehensions of  fear  or  abandonment  and 
inculcating  a  spirit  of  supreme  confi- 
dence in  our  pledges  to  stand  firm  be- 
hind them. 

China  can  only  be  strong  if  a  strong 
government  follows  a  policy  promising 
expansion  of  its  borders  to  spill  its  mil- 
lions of  subjects  over  productive  agri- 
cult\iral  lands  of  their  neighbors  to  re- 
lieve the  internal  pressures  by  its  im- 
poverished, starving  masses  who  seek  to 
toll  on  fertile  soils  to  thus  produce 
abundant  crops  for  their  livelihood. 
The  government  in  desperation  was 
forced  into  this  critical  dilemma  and 
determined  that  conquest  for  land  would 
serve  best  in  its  desire  to  solidify  the 
people  solidly  behind  Communist  con- 
trol, because  other  glowing  promises  of 
improving  their  way  of  life  had  failed 
to  materialize.  China,  seeking  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  powerful  nations  in 
world  affairs  and  seeking  to  alleviate  her 
falling  economy,  assertive  of  her  assumed 
sovereign  right  to  claim  formerly  Chi- 
nese-held lands  regardless  whether  they 
are  held  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  or  the 
present  governments  of  indeF>endent  na- 
tions such  as  Korea,  Vietnam.  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia. 
Taiwan,  part  of  the  Philippines,  as  well 
as  northeast  India,  Mongolia,  and  some 
of  the  Asian  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    Her  other  reasons  for  this  action 


also  include  her  interest  in  her  own  se- 
curity problems  created  by  strange  na- 
tions operating  In  Interest  so  near,  and 
second,  because  of  her  historic  hegemony 
over  these  regional  areas. 

This  is  the  smswer  in  sending  her 
armies  in  support  of  North  Korea,  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  the  exerted  pressure  In 
Burma,  Cambodia,  and  Indonesia. 

China  eyes  Japan's  industrial  prosper- 
ity, and  believes  that  she  Is  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  fruits  of  her  climbing 
economy.  She  is  staging  an  economic  of- 
fensive there.  Pro-Chinese  colonist  set- 
tlers are  filtering  in  large  numbers  and 
operating  in  Malaya,  Singapore,  and 
British  Borneo,  soon  to  be  united  with 
the  new  state  of  Malaya.  Hong  Kong  as 
a  free  ix>rt  under  English  control  is  of 
benefit  to  the  Chinese  economy  as  an  out- 
let and  therefore  secure. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Near  East  Commu- 
nists favors  China  primarily  by  reason 
of  basic  race  affinity  although  in  Viet- 
nam a  split  and  a  division  in  India  and 
Burma.  But  those  in  Japan,  North  Ko- 
rea, Indonesia,  Burma,  Malaya,  Singa- 
r>ore  hold  advantages  in  Asia,  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  Albania  or  wherever 
Chinese  Influence  exists.  Moscow  holds 
Mongolia. 

Peiping's  advocacy  of  violent  revolution 
as  the  best  means  of  correction  of  social 
Inequalities  will  be  responsible  for  her 
doom.  An  overt  act  against  India  with 
serious  incidents  causing  a  full-scale  hot 
war  means  intervention  by  the  Western 
Powers  and  then  Russia  must  choose 
sides. 

If  unfortunately  her  choice  means 
standing  with  her  quarrelsome  former 
partner  China,  then  the  two  powerful 
nations  who  hold  the  trigger  key  to  wage 
atomic  warfare  hold  the  future  of  man- 
kind in  the  balance.  The  terrific  pres- 
sures for  survival  will  decide  the  fate  of 
all  nations  alined  on  either  side. 

The  competition  between  China,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States  to  control  the 
small  nations  in  this  area  of  influence 
to  dominate  East  Asia  are  fast  approach- 
ing a  final  determination.  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  pledged  to  an  un- 
fortunate neutral  Laos.  China  and  Rus- 
sia to  North  Vietnam.  Indonesia  Is  un- 
der Russian  influence.  Cambodia  and 
Burma  are  shaky  neutrals.  Malaya  is  al- 
lied with  Britain.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  are  pro-Western,  having 
military  alliances  with  United  States. 

United  States  with  MAAG  in  defense 
of  Japan  as  well  as  South  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam.  Okinawa  and  Guam  are 
American  protectorates.  Recently  India 
received  Jet  flghters  from  Russia  and 
military  advisers  and  aid  from  the  United 
States  and  Britain. 

Taiwan  Is  the  corridor  to  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  a  base  for  military  opera- 
tions. 

PART   a:    LAOS 

The  one  good  American  influence  In 
Laos  is  the  American  Ambassador. 
Leonard  Unger,  who  served  for  a  long 
time  as  assistant  to  the  AmbasssMlor  of 
Thailand.  He  is  popular  and  enjoys  the 
friendship  of  the  neutralists  and  pro- 
westerns.  He  has  the  respect  of  the 
Russians  and  their  Ambassador  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  their  approval  in  a 
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mutual  education  program.  The  erec- 
tion of  two  primary  grade  schools,  and 
a  secondary  school  building.  The  Rus- 
sians (Ud  likewise.  Both  United  States 
and  Russia  are  building,  together,  a 
Junior  college.  The  United  States  built  a 
120-bed  ho^ital  and  the  Russians  a  110- 
bed  ho^ital.  The  only  opposition  to 
these  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
civilians  was  the  Red  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor, who  accused  Premier  Prince  Souv- 
anna  Phouma  that  he  was  procapltallst 
and  pro-American. 

His  Cabinet,  representative  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions,  pro,  con,  and  neutrals, 
have  yet  to  agree  on  any  major  issue. 
The  Prince  is  considered  by  the  Western 
Powers,  Russia,  and  most  of  the  politi- 
cally alert  Laotians  as  the  only  one  who 
can  keep  the  nation  from  civil  war  and 
hold  together  the  extremists  among  the 
pros,  cons,  and  neutralists  In  govern- 
ment. 

Twice  In  the  last  5  years,  the  United 
States,  supporting  the  rightists,  over- 
threw two  governments  imder  the 
Prince — accusing  him  of  being  too  soft 
on  communism.  Today,  the  Communist 
factions  are  waging  a  civil  war,  claiming 
the  Premier  favors  the  West. 

The  present  task  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  keep  the  Premier  in  power. 

The  fighting  is  on  a  company  basis 
but  the  continuing  losses  may  result 
in  the  loss  of  General  Kong  Le's  army. 
A  defeat  of  the  neutralist  forces  may  re- 
sult in  a  general  assault  upon  the  Com- 
munist bastions  or  Western-supported 
states  in  other  areas  of  southeast  Asia, 
bringing  about  war  on  a  full  scale. 
r*fx  a:  Okinawa 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  headquarters  U.S. 
Army  IX  Corps  and  the  varied  facilities 
at  Port  Buckner  under  the  command  of 
Paul  W.  Caraway,  lieutenant  general. 
U.S.  Army,  a  famous  officer  and  brlUlant 
administrator  whose  many  duties  of  dif. 
ferent  import  bestir  the  admiration  of 
the  natives,  the  officers  of  his  command, 
and  the  personnel  of  all  the  services.  As 
High  Commissioner  he  governs  and  ad- 
ministers to  the  pe<vle  of  the  islands, 
controlling  and  advising  a  locidly  im- 
provised government  as  to  its  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  controls,  together  with  a  su- 
pervisory enforcement  thereof. 

We  were  appreclaUve  of  the  extended 
hoepltality  of  General  Caraway  and  his 
staff  and  his  aide,  1st  Lt.  Dcmald  L. 
McDaxiiel.  on  the  Island  of  le  Shima 
which  I  visited.    I  viewed   the  sacred 

spot    where    Ernie    Pyle    was    killed 

mourned  by  all  the  services  and  his  bud- 
dies— the  GI's.  As  a  brave,  popular,  and 
loved  newspaperman  he  went  with  the 
boys  in  battle — ever  celebrated  and 
talented  in  his  work-^nay  God  bless 
him. 

The  Ryukyuan  Archipelago,  a  curvi- 
linear chain  about  374  miles  long,  con- 
sists of  three  major  island  groups- 
Okinawa.  Miyako,  and  Yaeyama.  These 
3  gimtos  of  84  islands  comprise  a  land 
area  of  542.281  acres.  There  are  49 
inhabited  islands  of  which  25  are  con- 
sidered important 

Known  as  the  Keystone  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Okinawa,  the  most  important  Is- 
Iwid.  is  840  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo 
365  miles  northwest  of  Taipei.  785  miles 


northeast   of    Manila,    and    887    miles 
northeast  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  islands  are  within  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone  but  have  a  semitropical 
climate  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Jap- 
anese Current  which  warms  and  humid- 
ifies the  constant  monsoonal  winds. 

The  mean  daily  minimum  for  Febru- 
ary, the  coolest  month.  Is  50°  P.;  the 
mean  daily  maximum  for  July,  the 
warmest  month  is  88.3°  P.  The  highest 
recorded  temperature  was  96°  P.,  re- 
corded in  Naha  on  July  21,  1916. 

Precipitation  is  heavy,  ranging 
throughout  the  islands  from  53  to  115 
inches.  The  average  annual  rainfall  In 
Naha  is  84.3  inches.  The  heaviest  pre- 
cipitation is  during  the  so-called  rainy 
season  during  May  and  June. 

The  humidity  is  excessive,  averaging 
80  percent  throughout  the  year.  An 
alleviating  factor  is  the  constant  mon- 
soonal winds  that  blow  from  the  north 
and  west  during  the  winter  and  from  the 
south  and  east  during  the  simimer. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  lie  within  the 
typhoon  belt  of  the  East  China  Sea.  As 
many  as  45  typhoons  form  within  this 
area  each  year  and  from  3  to  6  of  these 
can  be  expected  to  affect  Okinawa  di- 
rectly. The  typhoon  season  is  from 
April  to  October  and  it  Is  exceptional, 
but  not  unheard  of,  for  a  typhoon  to 
strike  between  November  and  AprlL 

The  Ryxikyu  Islands  have  been  heavily 
populated  for  centuries.  When  Com- 
modore Perry  visited  the  islands  in  1853 
he  estimated  that  the  Great  Lew  Chew — 
Okinawa — had  from  100.000  to  200.000 
inhabitants,  or  310  to  412  persons  per 
square  mile. 

The  first  official  census  made  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  1920  Indicated  a 
total  popxJation  throughout  the  Ryukyus 
as  856.892.  Emigration  from  the  islands 
has  been  quite  common;  however,  by 
1940  the  population  had  dropped  to  839,- 
449.  Of  this  number.  435,681  persons 
lived  on  Okinawa. 

As  of  December  1, 1958,  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  Ryukyus  was  estimated  to 
be  847,000  persons.  Of  this  total,  720,- 
000  persons  lived  in  Okinawa  Gunto. 
The  present  population  density  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  1,450  persons  per 
square  mile. 

Written  records  of  the  Ryukyus  begin 
about  AJD.  600  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
documents.  In  AX).  605  and  606.  the 
Chinese  engaged  in  an  episode  of  foreign 
expansion  when  they  sent  missions  to 
Okinawa  to  demand  tribute  and  submis- 
sion, demands  which  the  Okinawans 
refused  with  vigor  and  impunity.  The 
Japanese  in  AX).  714  undertook  a  similar 
expansion  which  was  not  vigorously 
pursued  in  the  Ryukyus.  During  the 
next  few  centuries  contacts  with  China 
and  Japan  were  Infrequent  and  irregxilar. 
The  period  was  of  Independent  Oklnawan 
development  with  the  island  divided  Into 
many  tiny  feudal  states  whose  petty  lords 
built  themselves  fortified  castles  and  sup- 
ported small  armies  of  retainers. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  Western  Powers  began  to  take 
an  interest  In  Okinawa.  In  1840  the 
British  and  French  both  tried  to  negoti- 
ate trade  agreements  and  both  smug- 
gled in  semiofficial  missionary  repre- 
aentaUves.     In  1853  Commodore  Perry 


visited  Okinawa  and  secured  a  trade 
agreement.  Also,  land  was  purchased  at 
Naha  for  a  UJ5.  naval  coaling  station. 
In  the  International  Cemetery  near  Naha 
are  the  graves  of  several  American 
sailors  who  died  on  Okinawa  in  1853. 

Racially,  Okinawans  are  similar  to  the 
Japanese.  Both  seem  to  represent  mix- 
txires  of  four  types  of  people;  first,  the 
early  Ainus,  a  stocky  llght-sklnned. 
hairy  people;  second,  a  prehistoric  wave 
of  immigrants  from  the  south,  Malayan 
in  blood  and  resembling  the  aborigines 
of  Formosa  and  the  Philippines;  third, 
an  early  Mongoloid  stock  migrating  by 
way  of  Korea,  and  later  an  Infiltration  of 
more  advanced  Mongolian  people  also  by 
way  of  Korea.  The  Ainu  characteristics 
are  more  predominant  among  the 
Ryukyuans  than  among  the  Japanese. 
Fiu-ther,  during  early  historical  periods 
the  Chinese  intermingled  with  the 
Ryukyuans  to  some  extent. 

Standard  Japanese  has  been  taught  In 
the  Rjrukyu  schools  for  more  than  50 
years  and  Is  widely  spoken  throughout 
the  Islands.  Formerly,  Japanese  was 
spoken  In  Okinawa's  court  circles.  The 
Okinawans,  however,  do  have  colloquial- 
isms which  are  not  readily  intelligible  to 
the  Japanese.  Some  of  these  are  from 
their  originsd  language  commonly  called 
Luchuan.  This  language  Is  no  longer 
used  commonly  except  among  the  older 
people  and  In  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Ryukyiis.  Pronunciations  vary  some- 
what throughout  the  Islands,  just  as  they 
do  from  one  area  to  another  In  many 
countries. 

The  religions  of  the  Ryukyus  are  not 
nearly  as  standardized  as  the  most  popu- 
lar religions  of  Western  civilization  and 
it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  define  exactly  the 
common  religious  beliefs  of  these  islands. 
Primarily  the  average  Okinawan's  reli- 
gion is  based  on  animism,  which  is  a 
form  of  nature  worship  in  which  the  be- 
liever regards  impersonal  objects  as  hav- 
ing life  or  a  soul.  The  native  animism 
has  been  tempered  considerably  by  the 
Influence  of  Shintolsm.  Buddhism.  Con- 
fucianism and  Christianity. 

The  Okinawans  generally  do  not  have 
religious  meeting  places  comparable  to 
Western  churches.  Religious  observ- 
ances commonly  take  place  In  the  home, 
family  tombs,  outdoor  shrines  and  tem- 
ples and  other  outdoor  sites.  Subse- 
quent to  World  War  n  many  churches 
have  been  built  by  religious  groups  In 
the  Ryukyus. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  the  United  States  exercises 
any  and  all  powers  of  administration, 
legislation,  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
Ryuk3m  Islands.  The  agency  of  UJS 
civU  authority  is  the  UjS.  Civil  Admin- 
istration of  the  Ryuksru  Islands  (US- 
CAR)  which  advises  the  Indigenous 
Goverrmaent  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
which  was  established  in  April  1952  as 
the  central  governmental  authority. 
This  agency  has  an  appointed  Chief  Ex- 
ecuUve.  an  independent  judiciary  and  an 
elected  unicameral  legislature. 

Before  1945  the  Ryukyu  Islands  was 
basically  an  agricultural  economy. 
Prewar  employment  in  agriculture  and 
forestry  produced  48  percent  of  the  total 
national  income.  However.  In  fiscal 
year  1958  only  about  18  percent  was  ob- 
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talned  from  these  activities.  Presently 
about  one- third  of  the  national  income  is 
derived  from  commercial  Industries  sup- 
ported mainly  from  earnings  obtained 
from  activities  concerned  directly  or  in- 
directly with  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  U.S.  forces  on  Okinawa. 

Basic  crops  arc  sugar  cane,  pineapples, 
rice,  sweet  potatoes,  soy  beans,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Cash  crops  are 
sugar  cane  which  is  exported  as  black 
sugar,  pineapples  which  are  canned  or 
sold  as  fruit,  and  vegetables  which  are 
sold  to  U.S.  military  forces  on  Okinawa 
and  in  Korea. 

The  major  Industries  are  concerned 
with  consumption  goods,  mainly  food, 
either  for  export  or  to  fulfill  domestic 
needs.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  currency  as  the  legal  tender 
in  the  Ryukyus.  there  has  been  created 
much  interest  by  foreign  investors  in  the 
Investment  opportunities  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

During  1958  total  imports  were  $99 
million,  while  total  exports  were  $16.5 
million. 

The  recent  years  since  1951  have  been 
characterized  by  the  development  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  by  the  growth  of  local 
financial  institutions,  by  the  expansion 
of  private  trade,  and  by  social  and  cul- 
tural improvements  in  the  diverse  fields 
of  education,  public  health  and  welfare, 
and  public  safety. 

The  commander  In  chief.  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  briefed  us  on  operations: 
OraunoMs  BuErufo 

My  comments  concerning  the  operational 
aspects  oi  our  functions  In  the  Paclflc  Fleet, 
are  based  on  the  aatumptlon  that,  In  your 
profession,  you  have  a  pretty  good  feel  for 
the  military,  and  If  the  probabilities  remain 
the  same  as  they  have  In  the  past,  that  some 
of  you,  tjvei  a  period  of  time,  have  had  close 
relationship  with  the  naval  service.  I  pro- 
pose to  cover  our  foroas  In  being,  their  opera- 
tions In  face  of  the  threat.  &nd  I  would  like 
to  touch  upon  a  few  of  our  major  problems. 
I  don't  plan  to  go  Into  great  detail  on  our 
administrative  setup  here  In  the  Paclflc.  but 
I  do  feel  that  It  is  In  order  that  you  have 
some  feel  for  the  functions  of  our  major 
eocnmands.  In  particular  their  relationships 
to  other  major  onmrnands  and  how  we  con- 
trol a  force  at  this  alse. 

But  before  I  do,  I  feel  we  have  two  major 
considerations  which,  bear  on  our  area  which 
you  should  know  about.  The  first  Is  the 
fact  that  this  will  be  strictly  a  Navy  briefing 
but  we  don't  want  to  Infer  that  we  can  do 
this  job  out  here  ourselves.  As  you  probably 
recall,  about  1  years  ago  there  was  a  reor- 
ganization In  the  Pentagon,  when  the  control 
of  the  Armed  Forces  was  given  directly  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  created  the 
unified  oonunanders  or  the  specified  com- 
manders depending  on  the  circumstances. 
Here  in  the  Pacific  we  operate  under  the 
commander  In  chief,  Pacific,  who  is  Admiral 
Felt  at  Camp  Smith.  Admiral  Sides,  com- 
mander in  chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  is  a  com- 
ponent of  this  unified  command  along  with 
the  Air  Voree  and  the  Army.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  all  of  the  component  com- 
manders are  completely  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous task  here  In  the  Paclflc  and  no 
matter  what  you  might  read  In  the  news- 
papers, cooperation  and  coordination 
amongst  these  three  commanders  are  ex- 
emplary. The  second  consideration  Is  the 
size  of  the  area  of  which  we  are  talking 
about.  The  commaader  In  chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleers  area  runs  from  the  North  Pole 
down  the  western  ooMt  of  North  America  and 


South  America  to  the  South  Pole — the  border 
of  Asia  down  to  a  point  south  of  Calcutta 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  is  70  mllUon  square  miles  or  40  percent 
at  tlM  earth's  surface.  Tb  give  you  a  little 
different  perspective  I  would  like  to  have 
you  look  at  this  picture  at  the  globe. 

The  miaslon  at  the  commander  in  chief, 
XJJ&.  Padflc  Fleet,  is  simply  to  protect  and 
advance  the  Interest  of  the  CTnlted  States 
and  Its  associated  partners  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  co'ea.  Tou  will  find  this  mission  ex- 
panded and  Interlaced  in  the  discussions 
that  follow. 

Starting  vrith  the  major  commands,  we 
have  first  the  type  commanders;  five  of  which 
are  located  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  three  here  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  first  is  commander.  Naval  Air 
Force.  U.S.  Paclflc  Fleet  who  is  physically 
located  on  North  Island  at  San  Diego.  He 
controls  the  attack  carriers,  the  antisubma- 
rine carriers,  the  seaplane  tenders  and  all  the 
naval  aircraft  In  the  Pacific.  Along  with 
commander.  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S.  Paclflc 
Fleet  in  San  Diego  is  commander,  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Force,  U.S.  Paclflc  Fleet  who  is  lo- 
cated In  his  flagship  ln_Si^  Diego  Harbor. 
He  controls  all  cruisers,  destroyer  leaders,  de- 
stroyers, destroyer  escorts  and  destroyer 
tenders,  which  are  the  mobUe  repair  ships. 
Also  In  San  Diego  there  is  commander.  Am- 
phibious Force.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  Under  his 
control,  Is  the  attack  carrier  which  has  been 
converted  to  an  amphibious  assault  ship, 
used  for  vertical  envelopment  for  the  Ma- 
rines. In  addition  he  has  the  cargo  ships, 
transport  ships  and  various  other  ships  asso- 
ciated with  amphibious  landings.  In  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  is  commander.  Mine  Force,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  who  naturally  is  responsible  for 
aU  the  mine  activities  here  in  this  area. 
This  happens  to  be  a  wooden  hull -type  mine- 
sweeper. There  Is  one  other  type  commander 
In  San  Diego,  I  wlU  come  back  to.  However, 
here  in  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  commander. 
Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  who  nat- 
urally controls  aU  of  our  submarines,  subma- 
rine rescue  vessels  and  submarine  tenders, 
which  are  also  mobUe  repair  ships.  Across 
the  street  adjacent  to  this  buUdlng,  Is  com- 
mander. Service  Force,  U.S.  Paclflc  Fleet,  who 
Is  the  commander  in  chlefis  Logistics  Oom- 
mand.  He  is  the  "beans  and  biUIets"  man  In 
the  Paclflc.  He  has  all  the  ammxuiltion 
ships,  the  fleet  oUers  which  you  see  on  your 
left,  cargo  ships  and  associated  auxiliary 
ships  throughout  the  Paclflc.  Also  here  In 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
U.S.  Paclflc  Fleet,  which  Is  also  located  at 
Camp  Smith.  He  has  two  Marine  divisions, 
two  Marine  air  wings  for  a  total  of  98,000 
men.  Back  to  the  type  commando-  on  the 
west  coast.  To  preclude  any  duplication  of 
training  effort  here  In  this  area,  we  have 
established  commander.  Training  Command, 
Pacific.  This  command  handles  aU  of  our 
training  ashore  and  afloat.  He  is  completely 
responsive  to  the  other  type  commanders  and 
they  lay  their  requirements  on  him.  His 
training  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first 
is  short  courses  on  the  beach  that  train  In- 
dividuals in  such  things  as  fire  flghtlng, 
damage  control,  and  maintenance  programs. 
He  also  helps  to  mold  Individuals  into  teams 
for  use  on  a  ship.  Underway,  he  trains  the 
ships  for  the  type  commanders,  patting 
aboard  highly  experienced  personnel  who  lit- 
erally look  over  the  shoulders  of  the  people 
on  board  and  help  the  ships  to  train  them- 
selves. 

As  I  said,  this  was  the  flrst  step  In  the 
command  buildup.  These  type  comznanders 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned  are  responsible 
for  the  manning  of  the  ships,  the  mainte- 
nance, training  and  the  establishment  of 
standards. 

They  are  the  people  who  mold  ttie  ships 
into  individaal  units.  After  this,  and  when 
directed  by  the  oonunander  in  chief,  these 
ships   are    turned  over  to  oocnmander,    1st 


Fleet  who  operates  in  tbe  Eastern  Pacifle. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  iTSlnlng  and  readi- 
ness of  an  ships.  He  takes  the  individual 
ships  and  molds  them  togetSier  as  a  fleet. 
In  addition  he  has  on  74  hours*  notice,  an  at- 
tack carrier  group  and  on  96-hour  notice,  an 
amphibtoos  and  logistics  group.  When  di- 
rected he  deploys  fleets  or  units  of  fleets  to 
itoe  7th  neet,  who  works  In  the  western  part 
of  the  Pacific.  This  gentleman  ts  our  Sun- 
day punch,  "nils  is  a  powerful,  mobile  outfit 
capable  of  action  or  reaction  across  the  broad 
spectrum  of  violence  from  the  cold  war  ma- 
nipulations of  the  enemy  through  a  nuclear 
conflict. 

This  is  the  fleet  structure,  and  In  support 
of  this  structure,  we  have  designated 
throughout  the  Paclflc  area  vmrlouE  frontier 
or  sea  frontier  commanders.  These  people 
are  responsible  for  sea  and  air  rescue  opera- 
atlons  within  their  areas,  control  and  surveil- 
lance of  shipping  and  unldentifled  contact 
Investigation.  They  do  not  have  forces  as 
such,  but  as  required,  forces  are  deployed  to 
them  from  either  the  type  commanders  or 
the  fleet  commanders  as  the  situation  n>erlts. 
In  addition  to  the  commanders  I  have  dis- 
cussed so  far,  we  have  two  special  com- 
manders here  in  the  Paclflc  which  we  Hxlnk 
are  worthy  of  mention.  The  first  Is  oom- 
memder.  Barrier  Force  Paclflc.  He  has  under 
his  oontrol  about  36  radar-conflgured  air- 
craft with  which  he  maintains  a  constant 
barrier  from  the  Aleutian  Chain  to  Midway 
Island.  This  ties  Into  the  continental  de- 
fense as  an  extension  of  ttM  DEW  line,  and 
he  is  In  direct  communication  and  Is  com- 
pletely responsible  to  the  Continental  De- 
fense Command  in  Colorado.  The  second 
oonunander  Is  commander,  Antisubmarine 
Forces,  Paclflc.  Over  9»»/4  percent  of  aU 
cargo  and  logistic  support  for  our  sister  serv- 
ice and  our  allies  in  this  area  travel  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  so  the  problem  here  Is 
to  control  these  sealanes  and  lines  of  com- 
munication. We  have  created  conunander. 
Antisubmarine  Forces,  Paclflc,  who  Is  Admiral 
Thach  and  is  located  here  In  Hawaii,  to  co- 
ordinate the  antisubmarine  effort  here  in  the 
Pacific,  to  develop  new  tactics  in  submarine 
warfare  and  to  care  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  in  this  fleld. 

And  finally,  we  have  our  own  commander 
in  chief.  Admiral  Stdea.  who  Is  physically 
k>cated  In  this  building.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  also  that  this  building  served  as  an- 
other Texan's  headquarters.  Admiral  Nlmlta, 
during  World  War  n. 

Now  within  this  control  structure  we  have 
425  ships,  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
aoO.OOO  naval  personnel,  68,000  marines,  with 
associated  aircraft  and  3,000  naval  aircraft. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
7th  Fleet  and  the  1st  Fleet  are  both  de- 
ployed. The  1st  Fleet,  although  not  in  the 
same  area,  spends  as  mu(^  time  at  sea,  vir- 
tually, as  the  7th  Fleet.  This  point  I  want 
to  make  because  of  subsequent  discussion. 
Further,  because  at  the  expanse  of  this  ocean, 
17  percent  at  our  forces  are  In  transit  at 
all  time. 

Now  for  the  air  units,  we  have  eight  air 
units  festooned  throughout  the  Western 
Paclflc,  starting  down  the  west  coast  with 
two — Alaska,  Hawaii,  Ouam,  Formosa,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines.  These  are  the  patrol 
planes,  as  you  weU  know.  These  are  patrol 
squadrons  who  maintain  varied  patrcds 
throughout  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  that  we 
at  this  time  feel  Is  necessary. 

Now  our  marines.  Our  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision is  located  In  Camp  Pendleton  and  con- 
sists of  18,000  men.  This  division  Is  In  the 
buildup  state.  However.  1  want  to  recall  the 
fact  that  this  particular  division  of  marines 
was  deployed  to  Korea  on  very  short  notice. 
In  Hawaii  we  have  4.000  more  marines.  On 
Okinawa  we  have  the  8d  Marine  Division 
with  15,000  marines.  As  you  weU  know, 
these  marines  are  12\ere  without  their 
families.    They  are  extremely  motolle  and  are 
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not  tiad  down  to  oomml— rl—  and  dUper 
•ervlc*.  They  can  more  almost  liutantane- 
ouBly.  From  theae  marines  In  the  3d  Dl- 
vision,  we  have  1,400  marines  embarked  In 
an  amphibious  landing  group  In  southeast 
Asia.  This  group  1«  capable  of  either  on- 
thc-beach  landings  or  over -the- beach  land- 
ings. They  are  able  to  sustain  themselves 
(or  about  6  or  0  days  without  outside  support. 

Having  looked  at  these  forces  and  the  con- 
trol they  fimctlon  under,  let  us  now  take  a 
look  at  the  role  they  play  In  general, 
limited,  and  cold  war.  As  you  know,  we  have 
nine  attack  carriers  here  In  the  Pacific.  We 
□aalntaln  three  of  these  carriers  In  Westpac 
at  all  times,  and  where  possible,  we  alwa3rB 
keep  two  of  these  carriers  at  sea.  We  also 
have  five  Regulus-carrylng  submarines,  three 
missile  cruisers,  seven  destroyers  and  de- 
stroyer leaders.  All  of  these  forces  are  ca- 
pable of  handling  nuclear  weapons.  They  can 
strike  from  this  particular  area  all  the  way 
down  the  littoral  of  this  continent,  and  deep 
enough  to  cover  any  targets  specified — any 
targets  that  would  be  a  threat  to  these  forces. 
I  must  point  out  that  these  targets  are 
naturally  tied  In  with  the  rest  of  the  nuclear 
capability  of  this  country,  under  the  Joint 
Target  Group  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  don't  think  It  U  necessary  for  me  to  go 
Into  too  much  detail  on  the  Navy's  capa- 
bility In  limited  war — you  have  seen  the 
threat  and  you  also  well  know  our  exhibition 
In  World  War  n  and  Korea.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  though  that  It  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant In  a  limited  sltxiatlon  to  keep  these 
lines  of  supply  open. 

The  cold  war  picture;  Natiirally  we  think 
oiir  most  Important  contribution  Is  the  7th 
Fleet  iteelf.  It  has  and  can  be  used  as  a 
show  of  force,  and  Is  quite  Infiuentlal  In 
southeast  Asia  laying  off  the  coast.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  show  of  force,  we  have  four 
programs  which  we  feel  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  first  Is  Operation  Handclasp. 
This  is  the  program  whereby  our  ships  upon 
return  to  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  will  pick  up,  from  various  agencies, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  transport  it  to 
specified  places  in  the  Orient.  This  has 
been  a  highly  effective  program  thanks  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  sailor.  He  gets  out 
there  and  delivers  his  gear  and  the  first 
thing  we  know,  he  is  back  on  the  ship  get- 
ting a  hammer  and  nail  or  a  paintbrush 
to  go  back  and  work  with  the  local  people 
in  rehablliuting  their  buildings.  It  has 
been  very  effective.  The  second  Is  the  way 
we  train  our  crews.  We  have  stressed  to 
these  people  the  role  they  play  out  here. 
They  are  completely  trained  in  the  mores 
of  t^e  community  and  the  Importance  of 
their  conduct  ashore.  We  think  that  the 
record  of  our  sailors  in  the  Western  Pacific 
q>eaks  for  Itself.  We  also  have  MTT  teams, 
which  are  mobile  training  teams,  which  we 
send  to  the  various  parts  of  Asia  in  company 
with  VS.  equipment  that  has  been  given 
to  these  countries,  litis  is  a  very  selective 
program.  These  are  highly  motivated  people 
and  we  try  to  get  them  with  some  language 
background.  If  not,  we  do  give  them  as 
much  training  In  a  language  as  Is  possible. 
The  last  one  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion, is  our  Joint  exercises  with  our  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  no  better  way 
to  develop  cocnradery  and  respect  than  to 
do  it  under  war  conditions,  and  these  exer- 
cises are  under  war  conditions.  I  can  sum 
up  the  whole  cold  war  effort  with  a  quote 
from  Vice  Admiral  OrUBn,  former  7th  Fleet 
commander,  "The  days  are  over  when  the 
single  concern  of  the  American  fighting  man 
Is  to  win  a  war.  Today's  military  man  has 
to  be  a  good  will  ambassador  and  a  diplomat 
also.  I  feel  a  person-to-person  good  will  pro- 
gram is  an  extremely  Important  part  of  every- 
thing we  do.  We  have  millions  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  and  airmen  who  can  do 
this  work.  An  Interchange  of  information 
between  people  in  different  countries  of  the 


world  la  necessary  before  we  can   think  of 
peaoe." 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  we  can- 
not run  an  organization  of  this  alae,  espe- 
cially at  the  tempo  that  we  are  running  It, 
without  some  problems.  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  at  the  more  major  problems 
we  have  because  we  feel  that,  first,  they  are 
interrelated  and,  second,  that  public  aware- 
ness U  In  order  if  we  ever  expect  to  get  a 
solution. 

First  we  do  not  have  enough  ships  or  air- 
craft to  meet  all  of  our  commitments  at  one 
time,  nor  do  we  have  enough  ships  and  air- 
craft to  meet  any  single  commitment  with- 
out emergency  procedures.  Now  this  in  It- 
self rings  of  the  old  hue  and  cry  of  the  mili- 
tary for  more  bullets,  however,  as  it  relates 
to  subsequent  problems,  it  takes  on  more 
significance.  I  would  like  to  mention  here 
that  the  conunitments  of  which  I  speak  are, 
for  the  most  part,  commitments  laid  on  us 
by  higher  echelons  of  the  Government  and 
not  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  second  Is  tempo  of  operations.  For 
the  past  10  years,  or  since  Korea,  the  Pacific 
Fleet  has  been  on  a  wartime  footing.  The 
average  ships  spends  from  6  to  7  months 
in  deployment  to  WESTPAC.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  deployment,  she  returns  to  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  where 
she  undergoes  a  brief  period  of  leave  and  up- 
keep. Then  she  starts  her  rotation  back  to 
the  1st  Fleet.  Now  I  would  like  to  relate 
this  process  to  the  average  destroyer,  from 
one  yard  overhaul  period  to  the  next,  or  a 
period  of  2  years.  We  calculate  that  the 
average  destroyer  spends,  in  his  home  port, 
approximately  30  percent  of  that  entire  pe- 
riod. Now  that's  under  normal  conditions. 
If  there  is  any  manlpxilatlon  of  the  enemy, 
say  in  Laos  or  Vietnam,  or  if  there  are  any 
air-sea  rescue  operations  that  must  be  cared 
for  or  any  unidentified  submarine  contacts, 
this  degrades  that  30  percent. 

And  third  is  maintenance.  For  all  prac- 
ticable purposes  we  are  still  operating,  for 
the  greater  part,  with  World  War  n  ships 
with  the  same  plumbing,  electrical  work 
and  the  same  turbines.  As  time  goes  on 
they  naturally  get  older  and  there  is  more 
maintenance  involved.  Now  we  do  have  a 
program  which  we  call  our  FRAM  program 
or  fleet  rehabilitation  program,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  put  new  equipment  into  the  old 
hulls.  Over  the  next  6  years  we  expect  that 
this  program  will  pare  for  approximately  20 
percent  of  our  fleet.  In  addition  we  are  re- 
ceiving newer  type  ships  in  the  fleet,  vir- 
tually every  year.  But  the  total  of  these 
two  efforts  will  possibly  fend  off  for  awhile 
but  will  not  stop  what  Is  expected  to  be 
block  obsolescence  of  the  greater  portion  of 
our  fleet  in  the  next  several  years. 

These  problems,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  nor  do  we  expect  to  compete  with 
the  booming  economy,  leads  us  to  our  most 
immediate  problem:  personnel.  Of  the  200.- 
000  men  here  in  the  Paclflc  Fleet,  we  loee 
about  20,000  yearly  to  clvUlan  life,  and  nat- 
urally they  are  replaced  with  new  recruits. 
This  problem  isn't  new  to  the  services,  we 
have  been  living  with  It  for  some  time,  but 
thanks  to  a  highly  trained  cadre  of  petty 
officers  we've  been  able  to  keep  ourselves  in 
a  comparatively  high  state  of  readiness. 
However,  there  are  several  factors  which  bear 
on  this  problem  that  can  move  It  to  a  critical 
stage.  First  we  have  reached  the  30-year 
anniversary  of  World  War  n  wh'ch  also 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  eligible  retire- 
ment period  for  these  people  Now  they, 
as  I  have  said,  are  a  highly  motivated,  hard 
working  group,  but  they  are  also  a  married 
group  and  the  pressures  of  the  distaff  side 
for  a  more  stable  homelife  are  starting  to 
teU. 

The  second  point  Is  in  World  War  n  we 
were  able  to  put  together  a  guncrew  in  about 
3  to  4  months,  but  today  with  our  new  and 
more  sophisticated  equipment  we  are  lucky 


to  get  a  man  trained  to  the  point  where  he 
even  knows  the  rudiments  of  the  system  be- 
fore he  is  eligible  for  release. 

And  last — is  the  new  recruit  In  the  17-  to 
18-year-old  group,  is  really  not  academically 
prepared  to  give  us  a  hand  with  this  new 
equipment  without  further  training.  This 
isn't  to  say  that  he  can't  learn,  but  when  we 
receive  him  he  needs  considerable  help  be- 
fore he  is  able  to  contribute  much,  and  at 
this  point  he  la  normally  ready  for  release. 

All  of  these  problems  are  being  wrestled 
with  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  we  feel  that  the  solutions  will  be 
much  easier  to  come  by  with  a  public  aware- 
ness of  theae  problems,  and  with  a  public 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  with- 
out a  lot  of  work,  keep  the  military  on  a  war 
footing  with  a  nation  at  peace. 

The  battle  for  Okinawa  ended  the  Jap- 
anese challenge  for  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific  and  Asia.  It  was  the  cruelest 
and  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  war. 
The  toll  of  human  lives  on  both  sides 
gave  the  answers  to  the  full  meaning  of 
war. 

One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  the 
war  was  plans  for  Operation  Iceberg,  the 
seizure  of  Okinawa,  an  accomplishrnent 
thiat  brought  imperial  Japan  to  its  knees. 

Actually  Operation  Iceberg  was  first 
conceived  as  Operation  Causeway,  the 
invasion  of  Formosa  which  was  bypassed 
in  favor  of  Okinawa — began  with  plane 
raids  on  October  10,  1944,  by  Vice  Adm. 
Marc  C.  Mitscher's  Task  Force  58  of  the 
3d  Fleet. 

The  Japanese  plan  of  defense  on  Oki- 
nawa was  not  to  attempt  destruction  of 
the  invading  forces  at  the  beaches,  but 
to  have  the  32d  Army  offer  a  strong  re- 
sistance around  a  central  fortified  posi- 
tion. A  decisive  land  battle  was  to  be 
avoided  until  the  Kamikaze  planes  and 
the  Japanese  fleet  could  destroy  the 
American  warships  and  transp>orts. 

The  principal  defenses  were  estab- 
lished In  the  rugged  ground  north  of 
Naha,  Shuri,  and  Yonabaru.  Landings 
north  of  the  line  were  only  slightly  op- 
posed. If  landings  had  been  made  south 
of  this  line,  they  would  have  been  met 
along  the  beaches.  The  forward  Shuri 
defenses  were  along  a  natural  barrier 
formed  by  Urasoe-mani  escarpment, 
Kakazu  Ridge,  Nlshihara  Ridge,  Tomb- 
stone Ridge,  Tanabaru  escarpment,  and 
Skyline  Ridge,  a  line  running  generally 
east  and  west  from  the  Machinato  Inlet 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  Yonabaru 
airfield.  The  defense  zone  extended 
south  from  this  line  to  a  depth  of  ap- 
proximately 5  miles. 

The  defense  was  planned  as  a  series 
of  concentric  positions  adapted  to  the 
contours  of  the  area.  Caves,  emplace- 
ments, blockhouses,  and  pillboxes  were 
built  into  the  hills  and  escarpments  con- 
nected by  elaborate  underground  tunnels 
and  skillfully  camouflaged;  many  of  the 
burial  tombs  were  fortified.  The  Jap- 
anese took  full  advantage  of  the  terrain 
to  organize  defensive  areas  and  strong 
points  that  were  mutually  supporting, 
and  they  fortified  the  reverse  as  well  as 
the  forward  slopes  of  hills.  TTielr  re- 
verse slope  defenses  were  most  effective 
and  formidable  in  slowing  up  of  attacks 
on  their  positions. 

As  L-day  drew  near,  titwps  were  staged 
on  Oahu  and  in  the  Philippines.  To 
prepare   for   this   combined   operation. 
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Army,  Navy,  axMl  Marine  officers  and 
men  worked  side  by  side  ind  across  from 
one  another  at  the  same  desks.  Most 
of  those  working  on  the  operation  did 
not  know  what  island  or  what  spot  was 
to  be  the  target  since  "Iceberg"  was  a 
code  name  identified  with  Okinawa  only 
to  the  top  commanders  and  the  few  «i- 
llsted  personnel  who  were  sworn  to 
secrecy  In  the  security  rooms  at  10th 
Army  Headquarters. 

On  March  17,  1945,  the  Initial  prein- 
vasion  tactics  began  with  repeated  air 
attacks  on  Okinawa  by  the  famed  Task 
Force  58,  which  only  shortly  before  had 
been  causing  the  Japanese  homeland  no 
end  of  trouble. 

Then  on  March  25,  1945,  the  Initial 
surface  bombardment  of  Okinawa  was 
begun  by  Task  Force  54.  A  day  later 
the  landings  were  made  on  Kerama 
Retto  by  units  of  the  77th  Infantry 
Ertvislon.  That  group  of  Islands  south- 
west of  Okinawa  was  secured  by  March 
29,  providing  a  safe  passage  for  the  major 
invasion  fleet  which  passed  in  the  chan- 
nel between  them  and  the  larger  island. 

Finally,  on  Easter  morning.  April  1, 
1945,  the  Japanese  observed  the  first 
landing  attenipts  on  Okinawa  as  the  2d 
Marine  Division  and  XXTV  Corps  begem 
a  feint  attack  on  the  southeast  coast  to 
draw  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
main  landing  which  began  at  8:30  on 
the  Hagushl  beachea  The  7th  and  96th 
InfantiT  Divisions  and  the  1st  and  6th 
Marine  Divisions  found  comparatively 
slight  resistance  to  their  landings  at 
Hagxishi. 

In  1  day  the  beachhead  was  established 
with  the  capture  of  both  Kadena  and 
Yontan  Airfields.  By  Uie  2d  of  April,  the 
7th  Infantry  Divisk)n  had  completely 
severed  the  island  In  the  drive  to  the 
west  coast.  By  the  5th,  phase  I  of  the 
camF>aign  was  completed.  The  XXIV 
Army  Corps,  imder  command  of  MaJ. 
Oen.  John  R.  Hodge,  formed  a  battle 
hne  to  the  south,  while  the  HI  Amphib- 
ious Marine  Corps,  under  Lieutenant 
General  Geicer,  began  its  push  to  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Island. 

On  the  southern  Army  front,  scattered 
Japanese  resistance  gave  way  imtil  Army 
units  reach«<l  the  first  prepared  defense 
area  on  the  approaches  to  the  Machinato 
Une.  running  from  the  north  end  of 
Machinato  Airstrip  to  the  north  end  of 
Yonabaru  Airstrip,  and  including  Kakazu 
and  Hacksaw  Ridges. 

On  the  northern  front,  moderate  op- 
position was  encounter?d  by  the  Ma- 
rines, and  the  northern  point  of  the  60 
mile  Island — some  40  miles  from  the  in- 
vasion beaches — was  reached  and  se- 
cured by  May  5  without  any  significant 
battles. 

Meanwhfle  on  April  16,  the  77th — 
Statue  of  Liberty — Division  had  begun 
working  on  phase  n  of  the  campaign,  by 
striking  the  tiny  Japanese  airbase  on 
le  Shima.  le  Shima  was  dominated  by 
Ige^usukuyama,  the  only  promontory 
on  the  otherwise  lerel,  airfield -covered 
island. 

The  battle  revolved  around  the  cap- 
ture of  this  peak,  and  within  5  days  it 
was  secured.  le  Shima  is  now  world-fa- 
mous not  for  the  battle  but  as  the  place 
where  the  soldiers'  favorite  correspond- 


ent, Enile  Pyle.  was  killed  and  burled. 
A  monument  with  a  plaque  "At  this  Spot 
the  77th  Infantry  Divlsl<m  Lost  a  Bad- 
dy—Ernie Pyle— April  18.  1945,"  marks 
the  spot.  His  body  was  later  removed  to 
HawalL  It  Is  also  noted  as  the  historic 
airstrip  on  which  the  Japanese  peace 
envoy-laden  planes  landed  enroute  to 
Manila. 

On  the  soutii  front  the  96th  and  27th 
Divisions'  advance  was  still  held  up  at 
the  Machinata  line.  Tanks  were  brought 
into  play  but  were  alarmingly  decom- 
missioned by  the  sting  of  Japanese  47- 
mlllimeter  antitank  guns  which  seemed 
to  be  firing  out  of  the  solid  coral  hiUs. 

On  April  24.  a  27th  Division  combat 
team  finally  broke  through  the  cave 
fortifications  at  Kakazu  Ridge  and  Item 
Pocket  on  the  Japanese  left  flank,  and 
Skyview  Ridge.  The  enemy  troops  still 
in  the  Hacksaw  Ridge  fortiflcations  were 
Anally  eradicated  with  burning  gaso- 
line, flamethrowers,  and  flnal  assault  by 
the  77th  Division  from  the  crest  of  the 
hill  with  cargo  nets  and  hand  grenades 
in  some  of  the  fiercest  hand-to-hand 
battles  of  the  campaign. 

Finally,  the  main  element  of  the  Japa- 
nese force  retreated,  only  slightly  fur- 
ther south  to  the  most  formidable  de- 
fenses of  the  campaign  the  Naha-Shuri- 
Yonabaru  line. 

At  the  time,  the  line  contained  three 
divisions:  The  96th  replaced  the  7th  on 
the  east;  the  27th  took  the  west  flank; 
and  the  77th  was  in  the  center.  On  May 
5,  the  m  Amphibious  Corps  was  called 
in  to  replace  the  27th  which  took  up  the 
security  mission  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Island.  On  May  13,  the  96th  cap- 
tured a  strategic  hill  to  begin  the  en- 
circlement of  Shuri  from  the  south  and 
east,  along  with  the  units  of  the  7th 
which  were  returning  to  the  lines. 

On  the  right  flsmk,  the  marines  fought 
their  first  major  battles  of  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Sugar  Loaf  HIU  and 
heavily  mined  city  of  Naha.  The  1st 
Marine  EHvision  shot  a  spearhead  Into 
Shuri  from  Naha  and  the  77th  Army 
Division,  pushing  on  through  such  Jap- 
anese defenses  as  Chocolate  Drop  Hill, 
hit  Shuri  from  the  north.  From  the 
south,  the  7th,  now  back  in  line,  and  the 
96th  increased  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
circling movement  and  on  May  21,  Shuri 
fell  to  the  victorious  10th  Army. 

Meanwhile  the  rainy  season  on  Oki- 
nawa had  set  in  and  like  the  mud,  the 
Japanese  Army  oozed  southward,  never 
establishing  a  main  line  of  defense.  We 
pushed  rapidly  onward  and  the  7th  Di- 
vision reached  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
Chlnen-Mau«  Peninsula  on  June  3.  On 
the  west  coast,  the  6th  Marine  Division 
climaxed  an  amphibious  landing  from 
Naha  Bay  on  the  Oroku  Peninsula  on 
June  4  with  the  capture  of  Naha  AirflekL 
2  days  later.  The  peninsula  was  secured 
on  the  13th  when  the  1st  and  2d  Marine 
Divisions  wiped  out  last  enemy  resist- 
ance in  the  Naha  area  with  the  annihi- 
lation of  a  strong  pocket  of  crack  Jap- 
anese naval  troops,  in  the  south  outskirts 
of  Naha. 

The  seth  and  7th  Army  Divisions 
along  with  the  6th  Marine  Division  con- 
tinued their  push  tmtil  finally  the  Jap- 
anese line  hcW  at  their  last  stronghold, 
Yadjudake    Escarpment,    running    east 


from  Itoman.  Army  and  Navy  guns 
shelled  the  last  stronghold  and  Marine 
plsuies  dropped  makeshaf  t  napalm  bombs 
made  with  auxiliary  airplane  gas  tanks 
filled  with  flame  thrower  fluid  and 
ignited  with  an  impact  fuse.  Five 
hundred  foot  hoses  were  attached  to 
fiame-throwing  tanks  and  the  cliff  de- 
fenses were  saturated  with  gasoline 
which  was  touched  off  with  dynamite 
charge  to  clean  the  Japanese  from  the 
last  stronghold. 

On  June  18.  the  10th  Army  was 
shocked  by  the  death  of  its  commander. 
Gen.  S.  B.  Bockner.  who  was  killed  as  he 
viewed  the  battle  from  an  observation 
point  on  the  front  lines.  Had  he  lived 
but  3  days  longet.  he  would  have  seen  the 
Japanese  surrendering  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  daily  and  the  securing  of  the  island 
on  June  21,  with  the  flag  raising  cere- 
mxHiy  at  10th  Army  Headquarters. 
Captured  Japanese  gave  rumors  of  the 
purported  large-scale  Japanese  rein- 
vasion  of  Okinawa  by  a  Formosan  task 
force  but  even  Creneral  Ushijima,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Okinawa  btxips,  did 
not  believe  it.  He  and  his  chief  of  staff 
committed  hara-kiri. 

On  June  24.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 
took  command  of  the  10th  Army 
vacating  his  position  as  Chief  of  Army 
Ground  Forces.  Several  other  phases  of 
the  campaign  were  canceled  until  other 
smaller  islands,  such  as  Iheya  Shima. 
Kume  Shima.  and  Aguni  Shima  were 
taken  without  event  t^  reconnaissance 
units.  As  a  security  measure,  a  flnal 
n^ticulous  shore-to-shore  sweep  of  the 
island  was  made  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  troops  fanned  out  and  covering  every 
square  yard,  this  time  moving  from  north 
to  south.  Caves  were  sealed  with  bull- 
dozers and  blasting  charges,  and  isolated 
snipers  eliminated.  Slight  opposition 
was  encountered  in  the  area  south  of 
Kadema  but  many  islolated  groups  of 
Japanese  fanatics  held  out  for  months 
in  northern  Okinawa. 

On  September  10,  1945.  surrender  of 
the  Ryukyus  was  completed  on  the  same 
spot  at  10th  Army  Headquartns  on 
which  the  flag  was  first  raised  when  the 
island  was  secured.  Promptly  at  1430. 
the  general's  flourishes  were  sounded, 
then  General  Stilwell,  followed  closely 
by  his  chief  of  staff  General  Merrill, 
strode  out  of  his  eamouflaeed  headqiiar- 
ters  quonset  to  take  his  place  in  front 
of  the  table.  It  was  one  of  the  few  oc- 
casions on  wtiich  the  weU-liked  general 
wore  the  four  stars  of  his  rank,  but  he 
wore  no  other  decorations.  After  a  few 
curt  orders  tlirough  an  interpreter,  the 
Japanese  signed,  then  General  Stilwell 
signed.  General  Stilwell  was  heard  to 
remark,  as  the  soldiers,  generals,  and  ad- 
mirals mingled,  shook  hands,  slapped 
backs:  "There  go  the  warlords  of  the 
Pacific,"  as  the  realization  of  the  com- 
plete victory  brought  Jubilation  for  the 
first  time.  AH  that  remained  was  to 
send  out  a  task  force  to  the  remaining 
Ryukyu  Islands  to  see  that  surrender 
terms  were  cfuried  oat.  This  was  done 
a  few  weeks  later. 

•nie  price  paid  for  Okinawa  was  dear. 
The  final  toll  of  American  casualties  was 
the  highest  experienced  in  any  campaign 
against  the  Japanese.  Total  American 
battle  casualties  were  49,151,  of  which 
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13^20  were  killed  or  mlAsing  and  36,631 
wounded.  Army  loeaes  were  4,5S2  killed. 
93  mlasiiic.  and  18.099  wounded;  Marine 
loeaes.  Including  tboee  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Force  were  3,938  killed  or  mlulng  and 
13,708  wounded:  Navy  casualties  totaled 
4.907  kUled  or  missing  and  4,824  wound- 
ed. NonbatUe  casualties  during  the 
campaign  amounted  to  15,613  for  the 
Army  and  10,598  for  the  Biarlnes.  The 
loss  In  ships  was  36  siuik  and  368  dam- 
aged, most  of  them  as  a  result  of  air 
action.  Losses  In  the  air  were  763  planes 
from  April  1  to  July  1. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  are  the  most  im- 
portant real  estate  we  hold  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  interest  In  Asia.  It  is  our 
storehouse  of  materiel:  fuel,  armament, 
and  supply.  It  has  natural  harbors  that 
serve  the  purposes  of  o\ir  naval  require- 
ments for  ships  and  submarines;  airport 
facilities  and  the  proximity  of  the  island 
are  vital  to  our  military  operations  as  a 
natural  base.  Its  natives  are  loyal  and 
appreciative  for  the  rebuilding  of  their 
cities  and  our  contribution  to  their  econ- 
omy. They  are  anxious  to  become 
Americans.  Lieutenant  General  Cara- 
way, as  commissioner,  is  in  sympathy 
with  their  request  to  be  given  U.S.  rec- 
ognition either  as  a  Commonwealth  or 
a  territory  if  not  a  State.  Under  their 
present  status  they  hold  an  anonjrmous 
relationship  to  the  world.  Not  being  a 
nation  or  recognized  as  an  Integral  part 
imder  a  government  they  have  no  rights 
to  a  passport  under  which  any  nation 
could  have  a  request  for  a  visa. 

It  is  about  time  to  give  some  attention 
to  their  International  blackout  of  their 
legal  rights  as  inhabitants  of  a  home- 
land that  we  have  assumed  complete 
control  as  occupied  territory,  a  result  of 
the  fortunes  of  war.  The  loyalty  and 
cooperation  given  to  our  forces  of  libera- 
tion diirlng  hostilities  and  the  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  displayed  since  to 
our  command  and  troops  merits  serious 
consideration  to  remedy  their  present 
plight  as  being  a  people  without  a  coun- 
try. It  is  about  time  we  adopted  them 
and  returned  their  citizens  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  other  nationalities 
throughout  the  world.  If  their  homeland 
Is  utilized  for  our  purposes,  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  nations,  then  we 
should  extend  the  hand  of  Uncle  Sam  to 
retiuTi  to  them  a  status  of  identified 
citizenship.  We  congratulate  General 
Caraway  for  his  farsighted  interest  in 
a  friendly  and  wonderful  people — our 
strongest  ally. 

PACT     4:    BONO     KOMO 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Hong  Kong  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  has  been  doing  an  admir- 
able Job  among  the  refugees — Red 
China — through  the  activities  of  the  re- 
fuge and  migration  imlt  headed  by  Its 
Chief  Robert  A.  Aylward. 

Our  Consiil  General.  Marshall  Green, 
has  a  myriad  of  fimctlonlng  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility— several  of  which  are  of 
great  Importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States — also  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic and  other  relationships  with  Red 
China.  It  Is  interesting  to  analyze  these 
functions  and  determine  interpretively 
the  valued  services  of  these  dedicated 
Americans. 


THI    COONOMT    OW    HOMO    KOMO 

Hong  Kong  and  Macau  are  the  last 
important  areas  on  the  China  coast  re- 
maining under  European  control  and 
serving  as  the  principal  points  of  con- 
tact between  Communist  China  and  the 
free  world.  Hong  Kong  is  the  more 
prosperous  of  the  two.  Its  prosperity  has 
been  bvillt  around  an  excellent  harbor 
which  is  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Its  status  as  an  essentially  free  port  is 
coupled  with  such  facilities  as  large 
banking  and  insiuunce  houses,  deep- 
water  wharves  and  numerous  ware- 
houses, stable  and  eCBdent  govenunent, 
and  the  resourcefulness  and  enterprise  of 
its  merchants,  manufacturers  and  Chi- 
nese labor  force.  These  assets  are  re- 
flected in  the  success  the  Colony  has  en- 
joyed thus  far  in  coping  with  the  very 
serious  problems  it  has  faced  as  an  after- 
math of  both  World  War  11  and  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  China  mainland. 

THS    OXCLINX     OP    THX    CHINA     TmAOK 

Hong  Kong's  economy,  traditionally, 
has  been  tied  to  the  China  mainland. 
Since  the  British  occupation  in  1841.  the 
development  of  this  small  tract  of  land 
into  a  prosperous  city  of  over  3.000.000 
persons  has  been  the  result  of  the  need 
for  efQcient  foreign  trade  facilities  on  the 
South  China  coast.  Special  services  and 
facilities  were  set  up  to  collect,  grade,  and 
maifcet  raw  produce  of  China;  most  Hong 
Kong  firms  had  branches  in  Canton  and 
other  cities  of  China's  southern  prov- 
inces; and  the  major  portion  of  the 
trade  of  these  provinces  was  financed 
through  Hong  Kong.  The  degree  of  In- 
terdependence was  such  that  when  China 
abandoned  the  silver  standard  in  1935, 
the  Hong  Kong  currency  was  devalued  in 
concert.  On  the  average  in  the  prewar 
period,  the  China  mainland  provided  a 
market  for  about  half  of  Hong  Kong's 
exports  and  supplied  about  one-fourth  of 
its  imports. 

After  World  War  n.  trade  with  main- 
land China  never  regained  its  prewar 
volume  except  for  a  frantic  spurt  In 
1950-51  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
tried  to  Import  as  much  as  possible  for 
their  war  needs.  The  United  Nation's 
controls,  which  became  effective  May  18, 
1951,  cut  off  much  of  Hong  Kong's  export 
trade  to  Communist  China;  but  even  be- 
fore that  time,  the  Chinese  Communists 
had  begun  to  reorient  their  foreign  trade 
toward  the  Soviet  bloc  and  were  sending 
more  and  more  of  their  exiiorts  overland 
to  the  UJS5.R.  In  recent  years,  more- 
over, it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  pursuing  a  care- 
fully calculated  policy  of  bypassing  Hong 
Kong  as  much  as  possible  eis  a  source  of 
Imports,  procuring  their  requirements  di- 
rectly from  Europe  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  up  a  steady  flow  of  exports 
to  Hong  Kong  thus  maintaining  the  net 
foreign  exchange  receipts  derived  from 
trade  with  the  colony. 

This  tactic  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
trade  figures  for  1961.  During  last  year 
Hong  Kong's  exports  to  Communist 
China  amounted  to  US$17.24  million, 
which  was  below  the  1960  flgiire  of 
US$21  million  and  far  below  the  1953 
figure  of  US$90.2  million  and  the  1951 
peace  year  level  of  U8$251  million. 


Imports  from  Communist  China  have 
fallen  from  US$180  million  in  1959  to 
US$178  milllMi  in  1961.  These  imports 
consist  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  a  va- 
riety of  light  industrial  manufactures, 
most  of  which  are  consumed  in  the  col- 
ony, but  a  portion  of  which  is  reexported 
through  the  facilities  of  Hong  Kong  to 
other  Asian  countries. 

As  a  result  of  this  trading  pattern. 
Communist  China's  net  earnings  from  its 
visible  trade  with  Hong  Kong  rose  from 
US$52.9  million  in  1953  to  US$186  mil- 
lion in  1960.  This  export  surplus 
dropped  by  13  percent  in  1961  to 
US$161.6  million  and  trade  with  Com- 
munist China,  as  a  proportion  of  Hong 
Kong's  total  trade,  dropped  to  11  percent 
in  1961  as  compared  to  about  13  percent 
for  1960  and  20  percent  for  1958.  While 
China's  trade  remains  essential  to  the 
colony's  needs,  it  has  now  taken  second 
place  to  the  United  States  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless 
Communist  China  secured  another  fa- 
vorable balance  in  trade  with  Hong  Kong 
for  the  10th  consecutive  year  bringing 
the  visible  earnings  from  sales  to  the 
colony  since  1952  to  US$1,324.6  million. 
As  1962  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  noted  that 
Communist  China's  trade  with  the  col- 
ony continues  strongly  in  its  favor. 
Through  the  third  quarter,  China's  ex- 
ports to  Hong  Kong  amounted  to 
US$147.68  million  which  was  an  in- 
crease by  14.9  percent  over  that  for  the 
comparable  period  in  1961. 

TKASK    WITH    UNITKD    STATX8  ■. 

Hong  Kong's  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  reduced  in  1951  as  a  result 
of  the  United  States  and  United  Nations 
controls  on  trade  with  Communist 
China.  Smce  that  time,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  this  trade. 
In  1961  total  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  over  US$248  million,  com- 
pared with  US$14.4  million  in  1949. 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war,  to  make  the  United  States  the  col- 
ony's most  imixjrtant  trading  partner. 
UJ3.  foreign  assets  controls  forbid  the 
export  to  the  United  States  of  Chinese 
Commimist  products,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  certificate  of 
origin  system  has  stimulated  the  export 
of  traditional  Chinese  type  goods  made 
in  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States.  In 
1961.  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
over  U8$121  million,  a  3-percent  de- 
crease from  1960  and  still  about  a  ten- 
fold Increase  over  1954.  Although  down 
from  the  spectacular  levels  set  in  1960, 
the  United  States  was  still  the  best  mar- 
ket for  Hong  Kong's  products,  absorbing 
23  percent  of  the  local  goods  manufac- 
tured for  sale  abroad.  A  sharp  expan- 
sion in  exports  of  cotton  garments  to  the 
United  States  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  this  rise.  Imports  have  also  increased 
sharply.  Prom  a  low  of  US$34.4  mil- 
lion In  1952  they  rose  to  US$126.86 
million  in  1961. 

Thus  far  in  1962 — for  example,  through 
the  third  quarter — Hong  Kong's  exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
US$113.53  million  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  46.1  percent  over  that  for  the 
comparable  period  of  1961:  whereas,  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Hong 
Kong  during  the  same  period  totaled 
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US$109.14  million.  Although  this  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  7.7  percent  over  the 
same  period  for  1961.  the  colony  had  a  net 
favorable  balance  of  trade  amoimting  to 
US$4.39  million. 

KISX    OP    INDVSTRT 

Two  developments  have  aided  Hong 
Kong  in  its  attempts  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  reduction  In  the  export  trade 
to  China:  These  are  the  expansion  of 
its  trade  with  other  countries  and  the 
establishment  of  new  local  industries. 

Hong  Kong  found  new  export  outlets 
in  southeast  Asia  early  in  the  postwar 
period,  partly  because  its  free  currency 
market  enabled  Asian  purchasers  to  ob- 
tain goods  from  hard  currency  areas. 
Its  entrepot  facilities  were  enhanced  by 
the  establishment  of  new  industries  to 
render  it  more  useful  to  the  economy 
of  the  small  Asian  nations  which  have 
found  it  increasingly  convenient  to  ob- 
tain supplies  for  their  expansion  pro- 
grams through  Hong  Kong.  In  addition. 
Hong  Kong  has  been  an  Important  en- 
trepot for  Japanese  goods  being  shipped 
into  southeast  Asia,  largely  because  it 
represents  a  convenient  channel  for  clr- 
cimiventing  currency  and  payments  dif- 
ficulties arising  in  direct  trade. 

Of  greater  long-term  significance  to 
employment  and  income  in  the  colony 
has  been  the  development  of  Industry — 
a  development  that  was  stimulated  prin- 
cipally by  the  Influx  of  Chinese  refugee 
capital  and  technical  skills  following  the 
Communist  seizure  of  the  mainland.  A 
wide  range  of  new  light  industries  was 
established  and,  to  an  increasing  extent, 
their  products  have  been  successfully 
marketed  abroad.  These  Industries  in- 
clude cotton  textiles,  which  made  up 
nearly  two-thirds  of  Hong  Kong's  man- 
ufactures, enamelware,  a  variety  of  food 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  nu- 
merous other  light  industries  including 
rubber-soled  footwear,  plastic  products, 
and  flashlights. 

Hong  Kong's  heavy  industry  Is  limited 
and  consists  chiefly  of  its  shipbuilding 
and  repair  facilities,  but  there  are  also 
a  number  of  iron  foundries  and  rolling 
mills  operating  on  raw  materials  from 
local  ship  breaking.  Several  factories 
also  make  machines  for  light  industries. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  colony's  overall  trade  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  buoyancy  in  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  its  growing 
domestic  industry.  Currently,  domestic 
manufactures  are  estimated  to  comprise 
about  70  percent  of  the  total  export 
trade. 

A  severe  shortage  of  land  and  fresh 
water  Imposes  a  serious  obstacle  to  fur- 
ther Industrial  expansion.  The  Hong 
Kong  Government  has  been  working  on 
the  reclamation  of  land  suitable  for  new 
industrial  sites,  but  the  development  of 
such  factory  sites,  which  will  be  some- 
what removed  from  the  present  centers 
of  population,  will  take  time.  Addition- 
ally, the  Hong  Kong  Government  is 
building  a  large  new  reservoir  on  Lantao 
Island  to  alleviate  the  severe  water 
shortage  smd  is  exploring  othe  rsources 
of  supply.  Some  capital  shortage  for  in- 
dustry exists  because  of  the  reluctance 
of  southeast  Asian  Chinese — whose  capi- 
tal c(»nes  here  in  large  quantities — to 


invest  in  Industry  when  profitable  real 
estate  and  stock  market  ventures  are 
available. 

TOTTRISM 

Tourism  has  risen  sharply  in  Impor- 
tance during  the  past  several  years  to 
t)ecome  one  of  the  colony's  leswiing 
sources  of  foreign-exchange  earnings, 
second  only  to  the  textile  Industry.  The 
beauty  of  the  colony's  landscape  and  the 
shopping  facilities  of  the  free  port  have 
attracted  an  increasing  number  of  visi- 
tors which  amounted  to  over  220,000,  in- 
cluding 78,000  Americans,  in  1961.  The 
overall  total  of  civilian  visitors  in  1961 
was  35  percent  higher  than  in  1960.  In 
addition  about  132,000  American  service- 
men visit  Hong  Kong  every  year.  The 
income  from  tourism  contributes  an  esti- 
mated US$100  million  to  Hong  Kong's 
foreign  exchange  reserves  each  year. 

The  completion  of  Hong  Kong's  new 
city  hall  and  convention  center  early  in 
1962  and  a  boom  in  hotel  construction 
which  will  soon  bring  the  colony's  hotel 
room  capacity  to  over  7,000  has  further 
spurted  the  growth  in  tourism.  Figvu-es 
through  the  third  quarter  of  1962  show 
that  there  has  been  a  further  14-percent 
rise  in  American  tourists  visiting  the 
colony. 

GOVERNMENT    POUCT 

Hong  Kong's  finances  are  In  excellent 
condition.  The  public  debt  is  virtually 
negligible,  and  the  Goveriunent  has  man- 
aged regularly  to  have  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus. Last  year  the  surplus  was  HK$14 
million  but  a  deficit  was  expected  for 
the  1961  budget  year,  as  the  Govern- 
ment makes  large  expenditures  on  public 
works  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
colony's  refugees  who  have  become  a 
permanent  fixture.  However,  current 
estimates  for  the  1962-63  financial  year 
show  that  revenues  will  be  HK$  1,058 
million  and  that  expenditures  will  be 
HK$1.225  million,  resulting  in  a  deficit 
of  HK$167  million.  Taxes  are  low  and 
duties  are  levied  only  upon  a  restricted 
list  of  commodities.  Revenues  have  ris- 
en to  meet  these  rising  public  expendi- 
tures, largely  additional  rather  than 
through  a  raise  in  the  tax  rates  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  list  of  taxable  objects. 
The  currency  of  the  colony  is  linked  to 
the  sterling  area,  but  it  is  allowed  to  fluc- 
tuate freely  in  Hong  Kong  in  terms  of 
all  other  currencies  in  the  world. 

The  Government  has  embarked  on  a 
bold  public  works  program  which  will 
last  for  the  rest  of  this  decade.  The 
cost  of  the  overall  program  may  range 
to  US$550  million  of  which  US$185 
million  will  be  for  the  provision  of 
waterworks  and  US$24  million  for  con- 
struction of  the  new  International  air- 
port. Other  major  public  works  abuild- 
ing  include  land  reclamation,  road  con- 
struction, erection  of  schools,  hospitals, 
flatted  factories  and  apartment  houses 
for  resettlement  of  the  refugee  squatters. 

OUTLOOK 

Hong  Kong's  appearance  of  prosperity 
should  not  obscure  the  very  serious 
problems  it  continues  to  face.  For 
many  years,  for  example,  the  colony  has 
had  a  remsu-kable  record  of  peace  in 
labor-management  relations.  On  past 
occasions  when  there  have  been  threats 


to  strike,  the  situation  has  been  stabil- 
ized by  flrm  police  action.  Nevertheless, 
the  Communists  have  succeeded  in 
penetrating  many  of  the  plants  employ- 
ing skilled  labor,  and  the  Communist- 
controlled  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two  local  labor 
federations.  Through  this  labor  or- 
ganization as  well  as  through  other 
pressures  they  can  employ,  the  Commu- 
nist authorities  in  China  have  the  power 
to  create  serious  labor  unrest  In  Hong 
Kong.  The  outbreak  of  violence  in  Oc- 
tober 1956  in  industrial  areas  showed 
how  vulnerable  Hong  Kong  is  to  politi- 
cal disturbances. 

The  census  taken  in  March  1961  re- 
vealed that  the  colony's  population  was 
3,128,044;  whereas,  In  a  recent  address 
before  the  Jaycee  World  Congress  held 
in  Hong  Kong,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
stated  that  by  November  1962  the  popu- 
lation had  already  grown  to  approxi- 
mately 3.5  million.  Eighty  percent  of 
these  people  are  imder  40  years  of  age 
and  42  percent  or  1.3  million  are  14 
years  of  age  or  under.  During  the  next 
5  years  many  of  these  young  people  will 
be  coming  onto  the  labor  market  and 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  expansion  of 
local  Industry  can  keep  pace.  In  addi- 
tion, the  colony's  refugee  problem  is  not 
resolved  and  recently  there  have  been 
indications  that  the  Communist  China 
authorities  may  be  mcUdng  It  easier  for 
mainland  city  dwellers  to  go  to  Hong 
Kong.  While  422,000  of  the  colony's 
workers  including  many  who  are  refu- 
gees from  China  have  been  rehoused  In 
the  Government-sponsored  resettlement 
projects  at  an  estimated  cost  of  HK$13.2 
million,  the  majority  of  workers  are  still 
dependent  on  crowded  tenement  type 
housing  or  are  living  in  hillside  squatter 
encampments.  In  his  budget  address 
for  1961,  the  Colonial  Secretary  esti- 
mated that  US$15,617  million  was 
spent  on  resettlement  and  US$24,486 
million  on  low -cost  housing  projects,  or 
33.4  percent  of  the  total  nonrecurrent 
public  works.  Impressive  as  these  de- 
velopments are,  the  Hong  Kong  Govern- 
ment has  stated  that  there  are  plans  to 
resettle  a  further  500,000  people  during 
the  next  5  years. 

Average  wages  are  low,  ranging  from 
US$0.52  to  US$3.67  a  day,  hours  of  work 
are  generally  long,  and  most  important, 
the  labor  supply  is  to  a  large  degree  un- 
skilled. The  colony's  new  labor  law 
which  imposed  a  10 -hour  workday  and  a 
6-day  workweek  and  no  night  work  for 
women  has  already  signiflcantly  altered 
labor  conditions  and  costs  in  the  im- 
portant cotton  textile  and  garment  In- 
dustries; labor  conditions  elsewhere  in 
the  colony  are  beginning  to  be  affected 
and  there  is  a  current  shortage  of  skilled 
labor.  To  deal  with  these  problems. 
Hong  Kong  for  some  time  to  come  will 
be  under  constant  pressure  to  expand 
trade,  develop  new  industries,  and  make 
larger  expenditures  on  public  works. 

CHIMC8Z   EEPUOl 


IN    HONG   KONO 

The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  has  traditionsdly  been  a  msijor  out- 
ix)st  of  British  political  and  commercial 
Interests  in  the  Far  East,  a  warehouse 
for  the  great  market  of  China,  and  a 
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center  of  Western  orientation  for  Chi- 
nese people.  Oeographlcally,  economi- 
cally, and  politically,  Hons  Kong  is  a 
vital  crossroads  of  the  Far  East.  It  Is 
also  a  chief  point  of  exit  and  entry  for 
the  Communist-domlziated  China  main- 
land. 

At  the  time  of  the  British  reoccupa- 
tion  in  September  1945.  Hon«  Kong  had 
about  600.000  people.  At  the  present 
time  the  population  is  reliably  estimated 
at  3.4  millton.  This  is  likely  to  Increase 
to  more  than  3^  million  persons  by  the 
end  of  1962.  Thus  Hong  Kong,  with  a 
land  area  of  392  square  miles — of  which 
only  62  are  usable — Is  faced  with  sup- 
porting a  population  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  without  hav- 
ing any  appreciable  natural  resources 
upon  which  to  develop  its  economy. 
Some  of  this  Increase  is  accounted  for 
by  the  return  of  residents  previously  ex- 
pelled by  the  Japanese,  by  increase  of 
births  over  deaths,  and  by  nonrefugee 
Immigration.  However,  by  far  the  larg- 
est element  consists  of  over  1  million 
refugees  who  have  fled  into  Hong  Kong 
since  1949  when  the  Communists  com- 
pleted their  seizure  of  mainland  China. 
They  constitute  the  largest  single  group 
of  anti-Communist  refugees  in  the  world. 
By  the  end  of  1962  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  145,000  refugees  will  have 
arrived  in  the  colony.  In  addition,  the 
net  Increase  of  births  over  deaths  in  1962 
may  be  90.000. 

The  influx  of  this  large  number  of 
refugees  plus  their  subsequent  offspring 
has  posed  an  enormous  problem  for  the 
Hong  Kong  Oovemment.  Due  to  the 
extretnely  limited  possibilities  for  emi- 
gration abroad,  the  colony  has  become 
not  only  the  country  of  first  asylum  but 
the  country  of  final  resettlement  for  the 
majority  of  these  people.  The  Hong 
Kong  Oovemment  has  fully  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  minimum 
standards  of  housing,  education,  health, 
and  welfare  services.  In  the  budget 
estimate  for  1962-63.  totalling  US4215,- 
060.000,  approximately  ns$128  million  or 
60  percent  will  be  used  for  nonrecurrent 
public  works  and  the  social  services.  In- 
cluding schools,  hospitals,  housing. 
clinics,  roads,  bridges,  and  the  various 
community  activities  required  to  cope 
with  the  dilemma  caused  by  the  Influx 
of  the  largest  group  of  refugees  from 
communism  In  Asia.  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  refugee  and  Hong 
Kong-bom.  and  It  Is  stated  Government 
policy  to  work  toward  the  integration  of 
the  refugee  Into  the  local  society  and 
economy. 

Housing:  During  the  past  10  years  the 
Hong  Kong  Oovemment  has  realistically 
accepted  the  semipermanent  nature  of 
the  refugee  problem.  Following  the  dis- 
astrous fire  in  the  Shek  Kip  Mel  squat- 
ter area  on  Christmas  Eve  1953  which 
destroyed  the  homes  of  58.000  In  a  single 
night,  the  Government  embarked  on  a 
major  scale  construction  of  resettlement 
estates.  It  has  committed  itself  to  a 
program  of  long-term  public  housing 
with  440,000  persons  already  In  stone  cot- 
tages and  multistory  blocks.  In  the  cxu-- 
rent  year  It  plans  to  add  housing  for  an 
additional  120,000.  a  level  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  next  5  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment estimates  that  there  are  still 


500.000  living  on  the  hillsides  In  squat- 
ter shacks  and  at  least  another  75,000 
in  Improvised  huts  on  rooftops.  Others 
sleep  in  stairways  with  no  fixed  abode, 
and  large  numbers  live  on  Junks  and 
sampans  in  the  harbor.  At  least  250,000 
additional  persons  live  in  substandard 
tenements,  where  frequently  a  bed  space 
6  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high  is 
a  family's  only  home. 

Education:  With  40  percent  of  the 
total  population  under  the  age  of  15 
according  to  March  1961  census,  ade- 
quate schooling  facilities  are  a  critical 
problem.  Despite  strenuous  efforts  by 
the  Oovemment  to  provide  places  in  pri- 
mary schools  for  all,  as  of  the  summer  of 
1961  there  were  194,000  children  for 
whom  there  was  no  room.  Elxcept  for  a 
half-dozen  institutions,  all  schools  in  the 
colony  have  separate  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  with  many  having  a  third 
shift  In  the  evening.  At  the  secondary 
school  level  the  situation  is  even  more 
critical,  with  thousands  of  children  in 
the  13  to  17  age  bracket  for  whom  no 
educational  opportunity  exists  and  yet 
who  are  too  young  for  regular  employ- 
ment. 

Health:  F^)rtunately  Hong  Kong  has 
not  experienced  any  serious  epidemic 
since  the  war.  A  cholera  scare  In  the 
summer  of  1962  was  effectively  controlled 
by  the  prompt  and  competent  actions  of 
the  Department  of  Medical  and  Health 
Services.  Tuberculosis  continues  to  be 
the  most  critical  health  problem  with  an 
estimated  2  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion having  active  cases.  In  recent  years 
a  colonywide  BCO  vaccination  program 
for  children  appears  to  now  be  having 
a  marked  effect  on  reducing  incidence 
among  that  age  group.  The  number  of 
hospitals  and  clinics  is  still  woefully  In- 
adequate despite  the  combined  efforts  of 
both  Oovemment  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  Increase  their  facilities.  The 
present  level  of  hospital  beds  Is  1.77  per 
thousand  population.  A  new  1,300-bed 
public  hospital  in  Kowloon  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1963. 

U.S.  Government  programs:  As  a  part 
of  the  worldwide  U.S.  escapee  program, 
the  F^r  East  refugee  program — operat- 
ing through  the  Refugee  and  Migration 
Unit  of  the  Consulate  General — was 
established  in  Hong  Kong  in  1954  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  refugees  from  Communist  China. 
It  is  actively  engaged  in  supplementing 
the  efforts  of  the  Hong  Kong  Govern- 
ment £uid  the  voluntary  agencies  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  this  swollen  popu- 
lation. By  establishing  contracts  with 
accredited  American  and  international 
volimtary  agencies,  programs  have  been 
created  to  sisslst  the  refugees.  These  in- 
clude resettlement  abroad,  local  integra- 
tion, disaster  relief,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, construction  of  hospitals,  clinics  and 
day  nurseries,  vocational  training,  aid 
to  college  students,  and  development  of 
refugee  handicrafts.  In  addition,  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  effective  the 
surplus  food  program.  FERP  has  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  school  feed- 
ing programs,  milk  bars,  bakeries,  and 
noodle  plants.  Distribution  of  VS.  s\xx- 
plus  food  is  handled  entirely  by  the  local 
offices  of  Church  World  Service.  CARE. 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  Lutheran  World 


Federation,  and  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlst  Welfare  Service.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  480.  Utle  m.  In 
1954  through  the  end  of  1962,  the  value 
of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
received  in  Hong  Kong  totaled  $30  mil- 
lion. The  Hong  Kong  Oovemment  pro- 
vides free  unloading,  warehousing,  and 
all  inland  transportation.  During  1962 
these  voluntary  agencies  distributed  a 
total  of  12.7  million  pounds  of  wheat 
flour,  over  3.4  million  pounds  of  com- 
meal,  3.8  million  pounds  of  milk  powder. 
8.4  million  pounds  of  rice.  5  million 
pounds  of  Bulgur  wheat,  and  3.6  million 
pounds  of  vegetable  oils  produced  by  the 
American  farmer. 

As  an  added  demonstration  of  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  for  these 
refugees,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  contrib- 
uted an  additional  $1  million  during 
World  Refugee  Year.  These  funds  were 
used  to  construct  special  technical 
schools,  hospitals,  community  centers, 
clinics,  day  nurseries,  and  to  strengthen 
further  the  surplus  food  program.  The 
present  level  of  the  Par  East  refugee 
program  is  $1  million  aimually,  plus 
about  $5  million  of  siuplus  food.  De- 
spite Improvements  in  the  local  economy 
and  the  vast  increase  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Oovemment  and  voluntary  agency  ef- 
forts in  the  refugee  field,  the  original 
purpose  of  the  program  remains  valid  as 
long  as  Hong  Kong  re;nalns  the  haven  of 
hope  to  thousands  who  risk  death  or  im- 
prisonment to  flee  here  annually. 

Hong  Kong  authorities  consider  that 
the  refugees  have  brought  three  signlfl- 
cant  contributions  to  the  economy:  an 
energetic  labor  force;  new  techniques 
from  North  China;  and  new  venture 
capital  and  entrepreneurial  ability. 
Despite  these  very  real  contributions,  the 
unemployment  and  low  living  standards 
of  the  mass  of  refugees  makes  them  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
colony,  and  necessitates  the  diversion  of 
large  sums  from  development  projects  to 
relief  projects.  Adequate  improvement 
of  their  lot  will  depend  on  the  future 
expansion  of  the  economy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  social  institutions  of 
Hong  Kong. 

OBOANTZATIOK     OF     THK     AMmiCAlf     CONSUIJkTS 
OXKXBAI.    AT    ROIVa    KONQ 

The  functions  performed  by  the  consu- 
late general  and  other  U.S.  Oovemment 
agencies  with  representatives  In  Hong 
Kong  are  summarized  in  the  following 
pages. 

PSIKCIPAI.    PBtSOKKKL 

Consul  general,  Marshall  Green. 

Deputy  principal  officer.  John  A.  Lacey. 

Chief,  consular  section.  Frederick  E. 
Famsworth. 

Chief,  poUtical  section,  John  H.  Hold- 
ridge. 

Chief,  economic  section.  Lynn  H.  Ol- 
son. 

Administrative  offlcer.  Earl  R.  Mi- 
chalka. 

Chief,  refugee  and  migration  unit, 
Robert  A.  Aylward. 

Regional  ofBcer,  foreign  buildings  op- 
erations, William  E.  Babcock. 

Public  affairs  officer.  USIS,  Earl  J.  Wil- 
son. 

Army  liaison  offlcer — also  serves  as  ex- 
ecutive agent.  Joint  liaison  offices — Col. 
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Samuel  E.  Shoemaker.  Naval  Ualson 
officer.  Comdr.  C.  L.  Keedy.  Jr. 

Air  liaison  offlcer.  Col.  Daniel  F.  Ta- 
timi. 

Agricultural  oflBcer,  Brlce  K.  Meeker. 

Special  representative  of  the  director 
foreign  assets  control,  Harvey  Leve. 

Senior  customs  representative.  Harold 
Smith. 

Medical  offlcer-in -charge,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Dr.  Horace  Delien. 

Offlcer  in  charge.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Francis  J.  Noble. 

POLITICAL   BXCnON 

The  main  function  of  the  political 
section  consists  of  reporting  to  the  State 
Department  on  political  developments, 
primarily  developments  relating  to 
Communist  China— domestic  and  inter- 
national— and  secondarily  developments 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Macau. 

SCONOMIC   8BCTION 

The  work  of  the  economic  section  is 
broadly  divided  into  four  categories: 

First.  Promoting  U.S.  trade  and  facil- 
itating U.S.  commercial  activities  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Second.  Reporting  and  interpreting 
economic  conditions  and  developments 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Macau. 

Third.  Carrying  out  trade  controls  re- 
quired by  U.S.  restrictions  on  trade  and 
financial  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

Fourth.  Following  and  analyzing  eco- 
nomic developments  in  Communist 
China. 

CONSTTLAB   SECTION 

The  consular  section  consists  of  the 
following  three  units.  The  functions  of 
those  units  and  some  of  the  problems  in- 
herent in  their  work  are  set  forth  be- 
low: 

Citizenship  and  passport  unit:  The 
work  of  this  unit  is  complicated  by  the 
inability  of  many  applicants  of  Chinese 
origin  to  present  acceptable  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  births,  marriages, 
divorces,  or  deaths  since  such  vital  sta- 
tistics have  not  heretofore  been  subject 
to  civil  Jurisdiction  or  made  of  record 
on  the  mairiland  of  China.  The  imavail- 
ability  of  such  records  lends  Itself  to  a 
high  incidence  of  frauds  perpetrated  by 
persons  who  misrepresent  their  identi- 
ties and  family  relationships  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  passport  facilities  illegally.  In 
addition  to  providing  passport  and  citi- 
zenship services  to  the  estimated  1,800 
American  citizens  residing  in  the  colony, 
the  unit  also  extends  services  to  the 
many  transient  visitors  in  Hong  Kong 
having  a  claim  to  citizenship  of  the 
United  States. 

Visa  unit:  Accepts  visa  applications 
and  islues  or  refuses  visas  based  on  a  de- 
termination of  an  applicant's  eligibility 
under  the  law.  The  principal  problem  in 
the  visa  unit  has  been  the  high  incidence 
of  fraud  which  stems  from  quota  immi- 
gration restrictions  for  Chinese  appli- 
cants and  the  lack  of  civil  records  which 
would  permit  the  proper  identification 
of  applicants.  These  circumstances 
place  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility 
and  good  Judgment  upon  the  visa  offlcer 
who  must  determine  an  applicant's  iden- 
tity and  family  relationship  based  on 
fragmentary    evidence,    testimony,    and 


offlclal  records.  Another  problem  re- 
lates to  the  implementation  of  the  se- 
curity provisions  of  our  immigration  laws 
for  recent  arrivals  from  Communist 
China.  Still  another  problem  has  been 
the  determination  of  bona  fide  nonimi- 
migrant  status  for  the  large  number 
of  applicants  who  apply  for  visas  as  visi- 
tors, students,  or  in  transit. 

Special  consular  services  unit:  Func- 
tions comprise  a  broad  range  of  activities 
including  welfare  and  protection  services, 
services  to  vessels  and  seamen,  civil  avia- 
tion, and  affairs  relating  to  the  deaths 
and  estates  of  American  citizens  in  Hong 
Kong.  Certain  of  these  fimctions  are 
complicated  by  special  circumstances  as, 
for  example,  the  welfare  and  protection 
function  by  the  detention  on  mainland 
China  of  certain  American  citizens,  and 
the  notarial  function  by  services  per- 
formed In  cormectlon  with  the  Foreign 
Assets  Control  regulations  and  the  re- 
export of  certain  goods  of  American  ori- 
gin to  South  Korea,  Thailand  and  Tai- 
wan. In  addition,  this  Unit  is  responsible 
for  the  processing  of  applications  for 
entry  permits  to  Okinawa  and  for  ob- 
taining Taiwan  entry  permits  for  holders 
of  UJS.  diplomatic  and  special  passix>rts. 
A  major  portion  of  the  work  of  this  unit 
corisists  of  the  delivery  of  U.S.  Treasury 
checks  to  Federal  beneficiaries  and  re- 
cipients of  military  services  allotments 
or  pensions.  This  function  is  compli- 
cated by  the  manifold  problems  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  identity  as  indi- 
cated above  in  the  description  of  the 
functions  of  the  visa  and  citizenship 
vmits. 

AOICINISTKATIVX  SBCTION 

The  administrative  section  operates  as 
a  joint  administrative  services  organiza- 
tion supporting  all  U.S.  Government  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  attached  to  the 
consulate  general.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  management  functions  as  well  as 
preparation  of  budget  estimates,  admin- 
istrative support  agreements,  and  con- 
trols the  expenditure  of  funds,  the  gen- 
eral overall  physical  operation  of  the 
consulate  general  and  the  supervision  of 
the  personnel  unit,  security  unit,  budget 
and  fiscal  vmit,  general  services  unit,  and 
communications  unit. 

EETUQEK  AND   MIGRATION   TTNIT 

This  unit  contracts  with  nonprofit  in- 
ternational voluntary  agencies  for  serv- 
ices in  the  Implementation  of  approved 
projects  designed;  first,  to  resettle  abroad 
bona  fide  refugees  from  Communist- 
dominated  areas;  and  second,  to  inte- 
grate refugees  into  the  local  economy  on 
a  self-supporting  basis. 

The  projects  include  such  services  as 
documentation  and  visa  processing  as- 
sistance, temporary  shelter,  supplemen- 
tary food  and  clothing,  economic  aid, 
personal  coimseling,  medical  and  dental 
care,  overseas  transportation,  vocational 
training  and  low-cost  housing.  Con- 
tracts are  currently  in  operation  in 
Macau,  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  and 
have  been  negotiated  with  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica—NCWC;  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intel- 
lectuals Inc. — ARC;  Lutheran  World 
Federation — LWF;  Free  China  Relief  As- 
sociation— FCRA;  Catholic  Foreign  Mis- 


sion Society  of  An^erlca — Maryknoll 
Mission — CFMS;  Church  World  Ser- 
vice— CWS;  the  World  Council  of 
Churches — WCC;  and  International  So- 
cial Service — ISS. 

Since  September  1953,  these  volimtary 
agencies  have  assisted  with  the  resettle- 
ment abroad  of  over  19.000  refugees  and 
have  provided  direct  help  in  the  local 
integration  of  over  156,000  refugees. 

Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Regional 
Office :  Region  includes  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan. Philippines.  Laos,  Thailand,  Biuma, 
Japan,  Korea.  Okinawa. 

Responsible  for  foreign  buildings 
operations  at  all  posts  in  the  region.  In- 
cluding acquisition,  disi>osal,  construc- 
tion major  repairs,  alterations,  improve- 
ments and  furnishings.  Advises  on  all 
technical  asi>ects  of  the  maintenance  of 
Government-owned  property;  provides 
technical  inspection  of  maintenance  and 
operation  practices;  advises  i>osts  on 
leasing;  and  furnishes  technical  advice 
to  other  Oovemment  agencies  when  re- 
quested. 

t7.S.    PXTBLIC  HKALTB  SKBVICX 

The  overall  function  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  offlcer  assigned  to  Hong 
Kong  is  to  act  as  the  medical  adviser  to 
the  consulate  general.  The  principal 
function  under  this  category  consists  in 
the  examination,  both  physical  and 
mental,  of  all  tjrpes  of  visa  applicants 
who  are  presented  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Offlcer  here  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Visa  Unit  of  the  consulate  general. 
In  addition,  advice  Is  given  regarding  the 
conduct  of  blood  grouping  and  results  of 
blood  grouping  on  visa  and  citizenship 
applicants.  The  medical  director  also 
advises  members  of  the  consulate  staff 
in  regard  to  their  persotuil  medical  prob- 
lems and  helps  them  with  the  selection 
of  doctors.  The  offlcer  is  not  permitted 
by  Hong  Kong  law  to  actually  conduct 
the  treatment  of  an  Individual  any  fur- 
ther than  to  advise  him  regarding  his 
condition. 

The  medical  offlcer  is  also  available  for 
consultation  regarding  the  public  health 
of  housing  or  any  other  sanitary  or  pub- 
lic health  condition  which  might  affect 
members  of  the  staff.  He  keeps  head- 
quarters. USPHS,  Washington  informed 
regarding  the  general  health  conditions, 
outbreaks  of  epidemics,  and  so  forth, 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

ARMXD    SESVICXS    ATTACHES 

The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  main- 
tain liaison  offices  here  to  report  to  their 
respective  departments  the  activities  of 
the  British  armed  forces  stationed  in 
this  area.  The  officers  are  accredited  as 
attach^  or  assistant  attach^  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  London,  but  are 
resident  in  Hong  Kong.  , 

VM.  TREASTTST BTTKSAn  OV  CU8T01CS 

Represents  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Ciis- 
toms,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  and  the  U.8. 
Secret  Service  in  the  Far  East.  Primary 
functions  are  to  prevent  the  interna- 
tional movement  of  illicit  merchandise 
and  to  advise  manufacturers,  exporters, 
and  other  interested  parties  regarding 
requirements  relative  to  legal  shipping 
to  the  United  States.  Inquiries  are  con- 
ducted relative  to  value  of  merchandise 
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being  offered  for  shipment  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

•OM.  rwmjkmtnr — pouum  asskts  ooimoi. 

Administers  the  foreign  assets  oon- 
trol  regulations,  a  primary  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  deny  foreign  exchange  to 
Communist  China  throiigh  the  freezing 
of  the  U.S.  assets  of  persons  or  firms  in 
Communist  China  and  denying  the  U^. 
market  to  products  of  Communist  China. 

U.B.  IMlIKUtATION  AMD  NATDKAUZATTON   SZRVICX 

Receives  and  adjudicates  various  ap- 
plications for  benefits  under  the  immi- 
gration laws  filed  by  U.S.  citizens  and 
resident  aliens  who  are  temporarily 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  its  oflSce;  ad- 
vises State  Department  personnel  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service;  and  acts  as 
liaison  between  the  Hong  Kong  immi- 
gration authorities  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  the  United 
States  on  matters  pertaining  to  deporta- 
tion of  aliens. 

I7Sia HONO    KONO 

USIS.  Hong  Kong,  authorized  12  Amer- 
icans, 66  local  employees,  and  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1963  of  $552,000.  The 
program  is  unique  and  operates  in  three 
spheres: 

The  Hong  Kong-Macau  program: 
This  Is  a  limited  program  directed  to- 
ward audiences  living  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macau  \ising  mass  media  and  cultural 
activities  to:  first,  explain  American 
foreign  policy  and  gain  support  for  its 
activities:  second,  help  maintain  a  favor- 
able Image  of  the  United  States  and  for 
American  activities  here  through  public 
relations  for  the  consulate  general. 
American  aid  to  refugees,  cultural  repre- 
sentation, visiting  U.S.  Navy  ships,  et- 
cetra;  and  third,  demonstrate  the  tra- 
ditional Interest  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States  for  the  people  of  China. 
The  main  target  audience  is  youth. 

The  Chinese  language  program:  This 
program  produces  materials  such  as 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  taped 
radio  programs  In  the  Chinese  language 
for  use  among  the  15  million  oversea 
Chinese,  largely  in  southeast  Asia. 
Some  of  these  materials  are  also  used  by 
USIS,  Taipei,  and  locally  in  Hong  Kong. 
Through  them  we  seek  to  create  a  sym- 
pathetic imderstandlng  of  American 
life  and  the  international  goals  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  encoturage  over- 
sea Chinese  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  use  them  as  an 
liutrument  of  subversion. 

The  worldwide  China  reporting  pro- 
gram: The  task  of  this  program  Is  to 
collect,  process,  and  distribute  to  U8IA 
and  the  Voice  of  America  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  USIS  poets  worldwide,  cor- 
rective information  on  Communist  China 
and  the  threat  posed  by  ft  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  program  relies  mainly  on 
news,  features,  articles,  books,  commen- 
taries and  graphics  produced  by  this 
office. 

Organization:  USIS,  Hong  Kong,  is  an 
Integrated  part  of  the  consulate  general 
and  has  its  main  offices  there. 

COlOrCnflST  CHINA 

csntA  mnuE  coiucmnsr  vm^m 
After  more  than  13  srears  of  Commu- 
nist rule,  China  remains  a  predominantly 


agricultural  country  presenting  massive 
problems  of  development  compounded  by 
the  political  ambiUon  of  its  leaders.  One 
simple  statistic  illustrates  the  variety 
of  natural  difficulties  which  would  plague 
any  Chinese  regime.  China  has  three 
and  a  half  times  the  population  of  the 
United  States  living  in  an  area  roughly 
comparable  in  total  size  but  having  only 
one-third  as  much  arable  land.  This  In- 
herent challenge  has.  however,  been 
magnified  by  the  impatience  of  Peiping's 
leaders  who  have  strained  every  resource 
of  the  country  in  an  effort  to  transform 
China  into  a  modem  industrial  state 
with  sufficient  power  to  dominate  Asia 
and  play  a  major  world  role.  The  pre- 
dominant characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
revolutionary  leaders  have  been  their 
Internal  cohQ^on.  their  assertiveness  in 
pursuing  Communist  and  nationalist 
goals,  their  pretense  of  infallibility,  their 
confidence  in  being  the  only  creative  in- 
heritors of  the  Marxist-Leninist  mantle, 
and  their  doctrinaire  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy and  need  of  controls  in  every  phase 
of  society. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  began 
its  formal  rule  in  October  1,  1949.  with 
a  number  of  major  assets.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  and  People's  Liberation  Army 
provided  devoted  and  uniquely  disci- 
plined instnmaents  with  which  the  re- 
gime rapidly  extended  its  new  organiza- 
tion throughout  China.  Civil  peace  and 
physical  unification  were  brought  about 
with  a  finality  lacking  for  a  century; 
and  the  Communists  came  to  power  with 
at  least  latent  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  China's  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  certain  elements,  such 
as  the  youth,  displayed  genuine  enthu- 
siasm— derived  primarily  from  national- 
ism rather  than  from  communism — over 
Communist  promises  to  break  with  Chi- 
na's past  weakness  and  corruption  and 
swiftly  develop  a  powerful  egalitarian 
"new  China  •  with  its  rightful  place  In 
the  sun. 

Up  through  1957.  Peiping  achieved  an 
Impressive  record  of  development  which 
helped  neutralize  or  mitigate  widespread 
personal  deprivations  as  the  Cooununist 
regime  rounded  out  its  authoritarian 
controls.  The  regime  forcibly  reduced 
consumption  in  favor  of  a  state  invest- 
ment program  which  was  impressive 
both  in  terms  of  dimension  and  speed  of 
growth;  old  centers  of  heavy  industry 
were  restored  and  expanded  and  new 
centers  established;  rail  and  highway 
communications  were  extended;  agricul- 
tural production  was  increased  ade- 
quately to  feed  a  steadily  growing  popu- 
lation; and  the  regime's  vigorous  ap- 
proach created  a  plausible  image  of  a 
resurgent  China  rapidly  on  its  way  to 
occupy  a  position  of  major  world  sig- 
nificance. 

Communist  China's  campaign  of  agri- 
cultural collectivization  and  socialization 
of  the  economy  in  1955-58  was  a  disillu- 
sioning step  for  the  majority  of  China's 
population,  who  hoped  to  retain  some 
vestige  of  traditional  patterns  as  well  as 
the  land  distributed  to  the  peasants  un- 
der the  Communists  relatively  popular 
land  reform  of  a  few  years  before. 
Nevertheless.  Peiping  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded with  this  drastic  transformation 


because  it  was  discontented  with  the  ex> 
isting  pace  of  development,  convinced 
that  its  long-range  revolutionary  pro- 
gram would  founder  if  the  peasantry's 
"spontaneous  tendency  toward  capi- 
talism" were  left  unchecked,  but  confi- 
dent that  a  doctrinally  rigid  approach 
would  bring  success.  Two  years  later  a 
not  dissimilar  combination  of  impa- 
tience and  doctrinaire  confidence  led 
Peiping  to  introduce  two  radical  pro- 
grama.  One  of  these,  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward."  was  directed  at  industry  and 
designed  to  mobilize  China's  greatest 
asset — labor — in  a  dizzy  campaign  of 
forced-pace  production.  The  other,  the 
"people's  communes."  was  directed  pri- 
marily at  agriculture.  It  Involved  huge 
rural  organizations,  embracing  all  func- 
tions of  the  countryside,  and  included 
radical  communal  features  abhorent  to 
China's  peasantry.  Both  programs 
failed  with  catastrophic  results  and 
brought  China's  population  close  to 
starvation.  The  root  of  the  difficulty  was 
nonsensical  economic  theory  and  or- 
ganization combined  with  an  almost  total 
elimination  of  material  incentives  in 
favor  of  controls,  and  these  weaknesses 
were  aggravated  by  3  years  of  bad 
weather.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaos,  the  Chinese  leaders  recklessly 
closed  off  the  only  potential  source  of 
substantial  external  assistance  and 
chose  an  "Independent"  economic  course 
as  a  result  of  their  sharp  dispute  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  first  half  of  1961  the  Com- 
munist leaders  recognized  that  the 
vaunted  leap  forward  and  commune 
programs  were  a  costly  fiasco.  Under 
the  guise  of  the  same  old  slogans,  the 
schemes  were  set  aside  while  the  leaders 
tried  to  sustain  the  population  at  mini- 
mal nutritional  levels  and  salvage  the 
economy  through  a  massive  organiza- 
tional retreat.  The  order  of  economic 
development  was  painfully  shifted  fn^n 
achieving  large-scale  industrialization  In 
a  decade  to  a  sober  program  of  gradual 
development  with  primary  emphasis  on 
agriculture.  The  watchwords  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  were  readjustment 
and  consolidation.  Most  important,  a 
degree  of  incentive  was  reintroduced 
along  with  major  concessions  to  the 
peasantry,  notably  by  permitting  private 
plots  and  breaking  down  communes  into 
much  smaller  collective  units. 

Toward  the  end  of  1962  Communist 
China's  leaders  displayed  confidence  that 
they  had  turned  the  comer  of  their  crisis 
as  a  result  of  slight  Improvements  in  the 
1962  harvests  and  a  slowing  down  of  the 
general  decline.  Their  response  was  to 
continue  the  policies  of  economic  con- 
solidation, agricultural  priority,  and 
gradual  development,  but  to  call  a  halt 
to  further  improvisation  or  retreats  from 
the  Socialist  road.  The  danger  of  fur- 
ther retreat  in  terms  of  the  party's  revo- 
lutionary dynamism  was  specifically  em- 
phasized by  bitter  denunciations  of  re- 
visionist enemies  inside  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  The  leaders  an- 
nounced that  party  discipline  and  con- 
trob  would  be  tightened,  collective  style 
organization  would  be  strengthened, 
and  that  China  would  have  to  gird  Itself 
for  the  long  task  of  modernizing  Itself  by 
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its  own  efforts.  While  thus  sobered  by 
the  effects  of  their  earlier  miscalcula- 
tion. Peiping's  leaders  manifested  a  kind 
of  defiant  confidence  that  their  basic 
program  of  forced  growth  through  con- 
trols was  the  only  correct  path  for  a 
Communist  state,  along  with  concon 
that  compromise  would  undermine  the 
Socialist  foundations  of  their  revolution- 
ary program  for  China. 

MORAX.K 

Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party 
functionaires  and  some  other  groups  re- 
mained high  through  1959,  public  morale 
was  progressively  diminished  by  various 
Communist  campaigns,  such  as  the  so- 
cialization-collectivization campaign  of 
1955-56.  which  hit  the  small  businessmen 
and  peasantry,  and  the  "antlrightist" 
campaign  of  1957.  which  hit  the  Intel- 
lectuals, and  many  others.  In  the  bitter 
wake  of  the  "leap  forward",  this  lack  of 
enthusiasm  deteriorated  into  apathy,  re- 
sentment, and  spiritual  disaffection. 
Critically  low  public  morale— dramati- 
cally illustrated  by  the  exodus  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  into  Hong  Kong  in  May 
of  1962 — was.  moreover,  accompanied  by 
a  precipitous  decline  in  the  Communist 
Party's  prestige  and  ability  to  maintain 
discipline.  With  the  improvement  of 
food  supplies  in  late  1962.  the  populace 
demonstrated  a  sense  of  relief,  but  apa- 
thy still  remained  widespread,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  regenerating  enthusiasm 
on  which  the  regime  had  drawn  so  heavi- 
ly in  the  past. 

PABTT    AKt)    SBCOEITT    COKTKOL8 

The  ability  of  the  Communist  regime 
to  remain  in  power  despite  this  popular 
disillusionment  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  complete  organizational  controls 
which  the  regime  possesses  over  the 
people.  The  core  of  this  system  Is  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  which  num- 
bers some  17  million.  Party  control  is 
supported  by  an  extensive  security  ap- 
paratus together  with  a  vast,  well  Indoc- 
trinated military  establishment  of  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  men.  Party 
membership  places  an  individual  in  the 
highest  social  stratum  of  this  "classless" 
society  and  is  a  virtual  prerequisite  to 
further  advancement.  The  pinnacle  of 
the  structure  is  the  senior  leadership 
headed  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  a  leadership 
which  has  demonstrated  the  greatest 
degree  of  internal  cohesion  and  stability 
of  any  Communist  Party  over  the  past 
three  decades. 

■CONOICIC   rSOSPXCTS 

Despite  some  Impressions  to  the  con- 
trary. China  is  a  still  economically  back- 
ward and  underdeveloped  coimtry  of  700 
million  people  of  whom  some  80  percent 
depend  on  agriculture.  Heady  ideas  of 
forced-draft  industrialization  have  been 
at  least  temporarily  »et  aside  in  favor  of 
an  all-out  campaign  to  modernize  agri- 
culture and  increase  its  production. 
However,  the  regime  will  remain  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  its  effort  to  feed  a 
population  which  increases  at  about  2 
percent  per  annum  while  simultaneously 
trying  to  accumulate  capital  for  invest- 
ment. Among  the  major  problems  it 
faces  are:  the  constricting  circumstances 
of  Chinese  agriculture,  which  will  not  at 
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present  permit  more  than  slight  annual 
production  increases;  an  attendant 
scarcity  of  investment  capital;  shortages 
of  technical  skills;  the  lack  of  incentive 
in  a  Communist  economic  organization; 
and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  damage  wrought  by 
the  "great  leap  forward"  campaign. 
China  needs  but  has  no  prospect  of  sub- 
stantial external  aid  beyond  limited  for- 
eign credits  and  its  foreign  trade,  which 
reached  $4.2  biUlon  In  1959  but  feU  to 
$2.9  billion  in  1981.  Strained  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  deferral  of  heavy 
industrialization,  and  the  need  to  Import 
vast  amoimts  of  grain,  have  reduced 
trade  conducted  with  Commimist  coim- 
trles  to  less  than  50  percent  of  its  total 
trade  for  the  first  time  since  1951. 

rOKKICN    POLICT    OBJBCTIVK8 

The  international  policies  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  inspired  by  both 
Communist  and  nationalist  objectives. 
The  nationalist  objectives,  cturently  ex- 
emplified by  Sino-Indian  relations,  are 
to  establish  direct  control  over  all  terri- 
tories that  Peiping  considers  historically 
Chinese,  and  to  build  China's  relative 
power  position  in  keeping  with  the 
chauvinist  assxunption  that  China  is  the 
center  of  Asia.  The  Commimist  objec- 
tives are  to  promote  communism  in  Asia 
through  a  "continuing  revolution,"  and 
in  the  long  nm  to  transform  non-Com- 
mimist  states  into  Communist  states. 

Peiping's  leaders  adhere  firmly  to  the 
conviction  that  the  "east  wind  prevails 
over  the  west  wind."  and  that  the  Com- 
munist revolution  will  eventually  en- 
velop the  world.  They  have  assumed  for 
themselves  a  major  responsibility  to 
press  the  cause  for  communism  in  colo- 
nial areas  and  among  newly  independent 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Because  of  their  own  revolu- 
tionary history  and  agrarian  back- 
ground, the  Chinese  Communists  view 
themselves  as  best  suited  to  provide 
guidance  and  protection  to  revolutionary 
movements  in  similar  agrarian-based 
countries.  They,  therefore,  offer  and 
force  their  own  experience  as  a  pattern 
for  all  bstckward  countries  to  follow  in 
seeking  a  break  from  the  past.  Most 
of  Peiping's  leaders,  however,  have  not 
hcui  any  extensive  experience  abroad  or 
any  real  comprehensior.  of  ttie  world 
outside  of  Communist  China.  As  a  re- 
sult, their  policies  frequently  reflect 
ignorance  of  the  countries  to  which 
these  poUcies  are  directed,  as  well  as  of 
the  nationalisms  which  they  try  to  ex- 
ploit. 

Despite  the  powerful  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon ideology  and  vital  interests,  Sino- 
SoTlet  relations  have  been  progressively 
strained  over  the  last  few  years  to  the 
point  where  there  is  a  considerable  dis- 
play of  disunity  and  antagonism  within 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  strain  has  de- 
veloped with  China's  chafing  under  So- 
viet domination  of  the  bloc,  its  competi- 
tion for  the  allegiance  of  other  Commu- 
nist Parties,  its  bitter  resentment  over 
what  it  considers  a  sorry  record  of  in- 
adequate Soviet  military  and  economic 
support,  and  clashes  of  personality  be- 
tween Mao  and  Khrushchev.  One  of  the 
most  decisive  elements,  however,  ha« 
been  Chinese  Communist  fear  that  the 


Soviets  will  comptxxnlse  the  revolution- 
ary foive  of  other  Communist  rev(^u- 
tions  through  policies  associated  with 
Khrushchev's  slogans  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" and  economic  competition. 
Peiping's  leaders  seem  convinced  that 
their  own  radical  program  of  "continu- 
ing revolution"  will  fall  if  it  slackens  and 
hence  their  stress  on  militance  and  im- 
flagglng  struggle  against  sharply  de- 
fined "enemies"  centering  around  the 
United  States.  They  also  appear  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  that  a  Soviet 
detente  with  the  United  States  and  the 
West  will  leave  them  in  the  lurch  with- 
out having  acquired  all  the  physical  at- 
tributes they  consider  essential  to  great 
power  status.  An  intensification  rather 
than  relaxation  of  the  Sino-Soviet  strain 
Is  most  likely,  but  both  cotmtrtes  still 
share  a  common  hostility  toward  the 
non-Communist  world  and  neither  can 
be  considered  in  isolation  from  the  other 
in  calciilations  of  world  security. 

In  the  area  of  Sino-United  States  rela- 
tions, there  are  two  major  factors  to 
consider:  UJ3.  strength  and  poHcies  to 
Asia  have  been  the  major  stumbling 
block  for  the  Ch1nft.se  Communists  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  objectives;  furthermore, 
for  the  Ideological  reasons,  the  United 
States  as  the  major  non-Communist 
power,  has  been  seized  as  the  arch 
enemy  of  the  Chtoese  Communists. 
Peiping's  leaders  have  sought  to  associate 
the  United  States  with  all  developments 
adverse  to  their  interests.  The  United 
States  is  portrayed  as  provoking  India 
to  resist  Chtoa's  incursions;  the  United 
States  is  alleged  to  be  behind  Japan's 
reluctance  to  normalize  relations  with 
Communist  China;  the  United  States 
is  made  synonymous  with  "imperialism." 
is  accused  of  every  sort  of  aggressive 
machination,  and  alleged  to  have  sup- 
pressed Independence  movements  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  But  above  all.  the  United 
States  is  charged  with  the  occupation  of 
Taiwan,  which  the  Chtoese  Communists 
claim  to  be  their  rightful  territory.  In 
making  these  charges,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists know  that  it  is  the  United 
States,  acting  to  concert  with  other  free 
nations,  which  stems  Peiping's  aggres- 
sive designs  to  the  Far  East. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Pkppkr  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Sikes).  for  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 22,  1963,  (XI  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTBD 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hekphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoGKRS  of  Florida) .  for  30  mtoutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GuBsn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bbckmanm).  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
October  24. 

Mr.  LnoMATi.  for  60  mtoutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  toelude  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RBMARKB 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conobkssixonal 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HncPHiu.)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HiBKXT. 

Mr.  RoGKRs  of  Colorado. 

Bfr.  BxTucx. 

Mr.  RoBKRTS  of  Alabama. 


October  22 


relating  u>  the  PsdenU-«ld  highway  aTatenu; 
and 

H.J.  Rm.  192.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rloe  acreage  allot- 
menta  for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 1243.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnaon  National  Monument,  to  add 
certain  hlatorlc  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purpoaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Inaular  Affairs. 

8. 1290.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  ch&rgee  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1684.  An  act  to  approve  a  contract  nego- 
tiated with  the  Newton  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation, Utah,  to  authorize  Its  execution,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1687.  An  act  to  approve  the  January 
1968  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Big  Plat 
unit  of  the  Missoula  Valley  project.  Mon- 
tana, and  to  authorize  the  modification  of 
the  repayment  contract  with  the  Big  Plat 
Irrigation  District;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

8.  1914.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veteran*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  th«  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1942.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  23,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  76.  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  in  certain  cases; 

HJl.  641.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  irrigation  charges,  elimi- 
nating certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned 
land  under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes- 

HJl.  2368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Oeneva  H.  Trlaler; 

HJl.  4688.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Bangs,  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes;  and 

HJl.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8p6c. 
Ourtl*  Melton,  Jr.  ^ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications  were    taken   from    the 

Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  supplemental  report 
on  the  Aubxim-Polsom  South  Unit.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  piu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  ReclamaUon  Project  Act  of 
1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  171);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  reply  to 
B-1 13763,  June  28.  1963,  relative  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  fully 
recover  excessive  administrative  cost  allow- 
ances Included  In  fixed  prices  negotiated  with 
Brown-Raymond-Walah  (a  Joint  venture) 
under  Contract  NOy  8-3333  for  the  Spanish 
base  construction  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  weaknesses  In  administration  of  the 
hospital  research  grant  program.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1823.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  26  copies  of  Tri- 
dent, the  long-range  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  PUheBles,  pursuant  to  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1966,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  statutes  enacted  over  the 
years,  wlilch  authorize  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities by  the  Bureau;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Oommittae  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  8886.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Ckxle  to  i»t}vlde  special  hous- 
ing and  automobiles  for  certain  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  8886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  with  respect  to 
the   determination   of  Injury  or   threatened 
Injury  to  an  Industry  In  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  780.    Joint  resoluUon  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Joint  United  SUtes-Mexlcan  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,    and    dangerous    drugs    between    the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.  661.  Resolution  declaring  the 
House  delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrgarUzatlon  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ences to  be  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  of  RepreeenUtlves  for  the  purpose 
of  Implementing  the  act  of  July  11,  1956 
(Public  Law  689,  84th  Cong);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr   SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  652.  Resolution  to  provide   for  an 
official  picture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.    Res.    663.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  expendi- 
ture of  certain  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  21    1963 
present  to  the  President,   for  his  ap- 
proval, a  biU  and  a  Joint  resoluUon  of 
the  House  of  the  following  Utles: 
„  ^-^-Z^^S.  An  act   to  amend  various  sec- 
tions Of  tme  28  Of  the  United  SUtsToSe 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  8881.  A  bill  for  voluntary  accommoda- 
tions,   to   as8\u-e    the    provision    of   decent, 
safe,    and    sanitary   housing    and    adequate 
motel,    hotel,    and    eating    accommodations 
for    all    Americans;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.    8882.  A    bUl     to    amend     the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  reduce,  in  cerUln  clrcumsUnces, 
the  period  of  time  for  which  certain  elec- 
tion  records    are    otherwise   required    to    be 
retained;  to  the  Ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  8883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
HJl.  8884.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964    to    encourage    the 
prevention  of   air   and    water   pollution    by 
aUowlng   the   cost   of   treatment   works   for 
the  abatement  of  air   and  water  pollution 
to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
HJl.  8887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Penelope 
Ann  Roland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
HJl.  8888.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the   ad- 
vancement on  the  emergency  officers'  retired 
list  of  the  Army  of  John  W.  McManlgal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  B17RKS: 
H.R.8889.  A   bUl    for    the   relief    of   Din* 
Cohen  nee  Levin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

899.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner.  Old  Faithful  Station,  Wyo.. 
with  reference  to  special  requirements  for 
the  admission  to  any  legal  bar  or  roster  of 
attorneys,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  October  22, 1963 

The  Senate  met,  in  executive  session, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Ch^lain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  In  the  still- 
ness of  prayer,  as  the  loud  poundings  of 
the  Nation's  builders  cease,  always  we 
are  conscious  of  a  persistent  knocking  at 
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ovir  heart's  door,  and  of  a  tender  pleading 
Voice  which  steals  into  the  emptiness  of 
our  self -content  and  our  self -sufficiency, 
calling:  "If  any  man  will  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in." 

Solemnize  us  with  the  realization  that 
only  our  hand  on  the  inside  can  open  the 
door  that  keeps  Thee  out  of  our  lives, 
which,  without  Thee,  are  but  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

If  Thou  should  come  to  us  dressed 
drably  as  duty,  may  we  earn  at  the  last 
Thy  "Well  done."  If  Thou  should  come 
in  the  disappointment  of  hopes  deferred, 
still  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  shining  goals 
to  which  Thou  art  the  way.  If  Thou 
oomest  in  the  white  garments  of  truth, 
may  we  not  fail  to  follow  the  road, 
though  rough  and  steep. 

As  we  fare  forth  in  Thy  fear,  prosper 
us  this  day  In  all  our  toiling.  So  may 
we  fulfill  our  daily  tasks  with  honor 
bright,  walking  ever  in  the  wajrs  of  Thy 
commandments. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

PROTOCOL  TO  AMEND  CONVENTION 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIA- 

•  TION;  CONVENTION  ON  EXTRADI- 
•nON  WITH  SWEDEN:  ADDITION- 
AL PROTOCOL  TO  THE  TREATY 
OF  EXTRADITION  WITH  BRAZIL: 
EXTRADITION  CONVENTION  WITH 
ISRAEL;  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 
WITH  KOREA:  CONSULAR  CON- 
VENTION WITH  JAPAN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  six 
protocols  and  conventions  shown  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  which  were  taken 
up  yesterday,  are  now  before  the  Senate, 
for  consideration  en  bloc,  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Without  objection,  the  titles  of  the 
protocols  and  conventions  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  without  being  read. 

The  Senate,  as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  protocol.  Executive  D  (88th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  to  amend  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation;  the  con- 
vention. Executive  B  (87th  Cong..  2d 
sess.).  on  extradition  with  Sweden;  the 
additional  protocol.  Executive  P  (87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. ) .  to  the  Treaty  of  Extradi- 
tion with  Brazil;  the  extradition  conven- 
tion. Executive  E  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
with  Israel;  the  consular  convention.  Ex- 
ecutive B  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess).  with 
Korea;  and  the  consular  convention.  Ex- 
ecutive I.  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  with 
Ji^Mn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AmoMl- 
ments  to  the  text  of  the  protocols  and 
conventions  are  now  In  ordo*. 


business,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINB  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  morning  hour,  with  statements  in 
connection  therewith  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfiku).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  ttia 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
October  21,  IMS.  was  dispensed  with. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Oenate  re- 
sume   the    oonskleraUon   of   legtelathm 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  (S.  1523)  to 
make  certain  changes  In  the  functions 
of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  1050.  An  act  to  authorise  the  trans- 
portation of  prlTately  owned  motor  vehicles 
of  Oovernment  employees  assigned  to  duty 
In  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Waukegan  Port  District, 
niinots,  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  8667.  An  act  authorising  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  oom- 
prehenslve  plans  for  certain  river  basins; 

H.R.  8677.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
Into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases;  and 

H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  No- 
vember 10,  1063.  as  Gettysburg  Address  Can- 
tannlal  Day. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
The  following  biHs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1050.  An  act  to  authorlas  the  traiu- 
portatlou  of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
of  Oovernment  employees  assigned  to  duty 
In  Alasiui,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ooremmen';  Operatlcms. 

H.B.  6001.  An  act  to  authocias  ths  eoa- 
veyance  to  ths  Waukegan  Port  Distrlet. 
Illinois,  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States;  and 

H.R.  8667.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  certain  river  basins:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  8677.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Cods,  to  set  aside  funds  for  resssrcli 
Into  spinal  oord  Injuries  and  diseases;  to  tbs 
Committse  on  Lai>or  and  Public  Welfare. 

H  jr.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  autiiorlsing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
November  It,  lOOS,  as  Gettysburg  Address 
Osntennial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jwttlriary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETENOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maxbtiblb,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  uhI  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rni- 
corr  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  wishes 
to  make  the  following  announcement: 

Under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
168,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  July  11. 
1963.  the  Vice  President  appoints  the 
following  Monbers  of  the  Senate  as  the 
delegation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  ttie 
Commonwealth  Parllamoitary  Associa- 
tion, to  be  hdd  in  Kuala  Lmrpur.  Ma- 
laya, on  November  4-11  next;  namely, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fni,- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlxtt],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  LMr.FoKGl. 

Under  further  authority  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  Vlee  President  designates  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulmuobt] 
as  the  chairman  oi  the  delegatkm. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Oommittae 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  7885.  An  act  to  amend  further  ths 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  588) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  Chttech).  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  aand  Insular  Af- 
f alrst  with  amendments : 

HH.  aOTS.  An  act  to  place  certain  snb- 
merged  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  at  ths 
governments  ctf  Guam,  ths  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  tor  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  688). 

By  Mr.  PROUTT  (for  Mr.  Momsi),  from 
tlie  Ck>nunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments: 

S.  560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1068  in  order  to  ex- 
tend ths  provisions  of  title  n  relating  to 
cancellation  at  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  In  private  nonprofit  tiementary  and 
sscondary  schools  and  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  (Rept.  No.  590). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TAUMADOE: 

8.  3350.  A  bill  f or  tlM  reilet  at  Elefterios 
Kostas  Botsarts;  to  ttis  OommlUse  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  NKUBSRGBR: 

8. 3361.  A  bin  to  amend  ths  Ihtemal  Rev- 
enue CTode  of  1054  to  allow  to  Individuals  a 
credit  against  Federal  Income  tax  for  State 
Income  taxes  paid  by  them;  to  the  Com- 
mlttss  on  Flnanos. 

(8se  ths  remarks  at  Mrs.  NknssBOSB  wlian 
she  Introduced  ths  above  bill,  which  sppasr 
under  a  smisrats  beading.) 
By  Mr.  PEAB80N: 

8.3363.  A  Mil  for  ths  rrtlaf  of  Phos>ws 
Tockgas;  to  ths  Commlttss  <m  ths  Judiolsry. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 — AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  231.  232,  AND 
233) 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  resubmitting  three  amendments 
to  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  HH.  7885. 
These  amendments  had  been  previously 
introduced  as  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  8.  1276.  but  since  the  Senate 
committee  has  now  reported  the  House- 
passed  bill.  HH.  7885.  I  have  redrafted 
these  amendments  to  make  them  ap- 
plicable to  the  House  bill. 

The  first  amendment,  formerly  num- 
bered 174,  I  Introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  JAvrrs  and  Morss. 
This  amendment  is  identical  to  a  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 
It  would  deny  assistance  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  en- 
gAged  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  any  nation  receiving 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 

The  second  amendment,  formerly 
numbered  132,  I  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself   and   Senators   Sntpsoif,    Ebvih, 

M088.   CAKHON,   DOICNICK.    MORSl,   YaR- 

BOBOUGH.  BiBLi,  and  Smathers.  This 
amendment  would  reqiUre  that  loans 
under  the  program  should  bear  Interest 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  United  States 
must  pay  to  borrow  money. 

The  third  amendment,  formerly  num- 
bered 176  would  require  the  country 
aided  to  agree  not  to  levy  import  taxes  on 
goods  imported  which  have  been  pur- 
chased with  AID  funds. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  amendments  be 
printed,  lie  at  the  desk,  and  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
theRBcoKo. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
AioifDMnifT  No.  281 

On  page  61,  between  lines  13  and  14  Inaert 
tlie  f oUowlng  new  subeectlon : 

"(f)  No  aaslBtance  sliall  be  provided  under 
thla  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  nhai]  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  U 
engaging  In  <»  preparing  for  aggressive  mUl- 
tuy  efforts  directed  against— 

"(1)  the  United  States, 

"(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

"(3)  any  coiintry  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
mmtary  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  rei)orts  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  asB\irances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  wUl  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pxirsuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act." 

AlCZNDMXNT  No.   232 

On  page  60,  delete  beginning  at  line  8 
through  line  17,  and  between  lines  8  and  4 
Insert  the  f<^owlng  new  section: 

"(6)  In  the  case  ot  loans  under  part  1 
shall  establish  terms  under  which  Interest 
shaU  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  ar- 
rived  at   by    adding    one-quarter   ot    1    per 


centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  determines  to  be 
equal  to  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on 
all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  the  application  for 
the  loan  Is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the 
result  so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum;" 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  appro- 
priately. 

■  o 

AUKNDMENT   No.    233 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  vmder 
any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  recipient  therein,  unless  such  country 
shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  customs 
duties  or  other  Import  taxes  levied  by  such 
country  any  articles  procured  In  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  of  Its  territories  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  loan  or  grant.  Including  any 
amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original  re- 
cipient to  borrowers  within  such  country." 


r 


RELIEVING  THE  STATES 
TAX  SQUEEZE 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Tuesday,  the  voters  of  Oregon,  by  a 
stunning  3Mi-to-l  referendum  vote, 
repudiated  a  $24  million  a  year  State  in- 
come tax  increase  enacted  by  the  State 
legislature.  Governor  Hatfield  has  now 
called  the  Oregon  Legislature  into  a  spe- 
cial session  to  be  devoted  solely  to  budget 
reduction.  Unhappily,  the  budget-cut- 
ting ax  is  expected  to  fall  most  heavily 
upon  critical  welfare  services  and  school 
fimd  appropriations. 

Already  the  State  public  welfare  ad- 
ministrator has  announced  cuts  in  wel- 
fare affecting  food  standards,  medical 
care,  and  nursing  care  for  the  aged  and 
underprivUeged.  to  take  effect  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Doubtless  the  decision  of  the  Oregon 
voters  represented  diverse,  even  conflict- 
ing, motives,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
dominant  sentiment  reflected  in  the  vote 
was  that  State  income  taxes  were  already 
as  high  as  the  citizens  of  Oregon  were 
willing  to  pay  or  were  capable  of  bearing. 

As  national  legislators,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  say  that  Oregon's  fiscal  woes 
merit  our  sympathy,  but  nothing  more. 
This  attitude  would  be  a  grave  error. 
The  plight  of  Oregon  reflects  a  national 
crisis  which  threatens  the  very  integrity 
of  our  Federal -State  system,  for  If  the 
State  governments  are  unable  to  sustain 
the  financial  burden  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, the  Federal  Government  will  in- 
evitably be  forced  to  fill  the  vacuum  In 
essential  services. 

Oregon's  crisis  is  dramatic,  but  It  Is 
by  no  means  unique.  For  years  our  most 
distinguished  ofBcials  and  our  most  re- 
spected economists  have  been  warning  of 
the  pending  exhaustion  of  State  fiscal 
resources. 

Moreover,  the  efforts  of  State  legisla- 
tors to  retain  a  progressive  tax  structure 
have  long  been  clouded  by  the  fear  that 
industry  and  risk  capital  would  tend  to 
flee  to  neighboring  SUtes  which  choose 
to  rely  heavily  upon  regressive  sales  and 
other  excise  taxes. 

Is  there,  then,  no  method  by  which 
Congress  can  alleviate  the  plight  of 
States  such  as  Oregon,  without  raising 


the  specter  of  Federal  control?  I  believe 
there  is  one  such  method,  and  it  is  this: 
that  Congress  allow  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral Individual  income-tax  liability  for 
State  individual  income-tax  payments. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  proposal. 
The  tax  credit  idea  has  won  support  from 
such  diverse  figures  as  Orvllle  Freeman 
Walter  W.  HeUer,  George  Meany.  Robert 
R.  Nathan,  Harvey  Brazer,  Stanley  H. 
Ruttenberg,  Morton  Grodzins,  and  John 
W.  Gardner.  Neither  do  we  lack  prece- 
dent for  this  precise  technique  of  Fed- 
eral rehef  to  the  State  taxing  structure 
When,  in  1926,  the  Federal  Government 
determined  to  yield  to  the  Stotes  the 
greater  part  of  death  tax  revenues.  Con- 
gress enacted  an  80  percent  Federal 
death  tax  credit  for  State  taxes  paid. 
Again,  in  1935,  Congress  adopted  a  tax 
credit  for  State  unemployment  insurance 
taxes  against  the  Federal  unemployment 
insurance  tax. 

The  individual  income  tax  credit  is 
admirably  suited  to  serve  two  primary 
goals :  First,  the  tax  credit  would  relieve 
the  acute  pressure  on  the  State  tax -col- 
lection machinery,  with  no  attendant  in- 
crease in  Federal  control  of  State  opera- 
tions; second,  a  tax  credit  for  State 
income  taxes  would  stimulate  State  reli- 
ance upon  progressive  income  taxes,  thus 
encouraging  uniform  and  progressive — 
rather  than  regressive — State  taxation, 
and  reducing  the  threat  of  Interstate  mi- 
gration of  industry  and  wealth. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  a  7-percent  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  State  Individual  In- 
come-tax payments.  In  operation,  this 
bill  would  provide  that  a  taxpayer  whose 
Federal  income-tax  liability  was  $100 
would  be  entitled  to  reduce  his  payment 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  $7.  as- 
suming that  he  paid  at  least  $7  in  State 
income  tax. 

What  would  this  mean  for  such  States, 
such  as  Oregon,  which  now  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall?  Immediately,  since 
Oregon  now  has  a  relatively  heavy  in- 
come-tax structure,  the  Oregon  taxpayer 
would  benefit  by  the  full  7-percent  credit. 
Since  Oregon's  tax  liability  for  1960,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, was  $383,156,000.  the  value  of  the 
credit  to  Oregon  taxpayers  would  be  a 
total  of  $26,820,920.  This  money  would 
be  freed,  either  to  be  taxed  by  the  State, 
or.  If  the  State  should  choose  not  to  in- 
crease income  rates,  to  serve  as  a  tax  re- 
duction to  Oregon  taxpayers. 

Second,  the  tax-credit  legislation 
would  induce  States  with  minimal  or  no 
income-tax  structures  to  adopt  at  least 
a  minimum  credit-absorbing  personal  in- 
come tax.  This,  in  turn,  would  relieve 
the  pressure  on  Oregon  lawmakers  to 
turn  to  a  regressive  sales  or  excise  tax, 
in  order  to  compete  with  neighboring 
States  in  attracting  wealth  and  industry. 
The  case  for  Federal  income-tax 
credits  was  forcefully  and  succinctly  put 
by  Walter  W.  Heller,  now  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, in  a  report  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1959.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Heller  wrote,  in  suiq;>ort  of  a  tax 
credit: 

Its  most  fundamental  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  power  of  the  purse  underlying  State 
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sovereignty  and  local  Independence.  More- 
over. Federal  credlU,  whUe  certain  to  bring 
about  greater  uniformity  not  only  In  Income 
tax  burdens  but  also  In  the  structure  of  in- 
come taxation  at  the  State  level,  leave  ample 
room  for  variations  In  State  deHnltlons  of 
Income,  exemptions,  and  tax  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  allow  individuals  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  equal  to  7  percent  of 
State  income  taxes  paid  by  them,  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  7  days,  for  cosponsors. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  showing  the  maximum  authorized 
value  of  the  tax  credit  to  each  State  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  2251)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  to 
individuals  a  credit  against  Federal  In- 
come tax  for  State  income  taxes  paid  by 
them,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  TV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  section  39  as  section  40,  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  38  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  39.  8TATX  INCOMX  Taxxs. 

"(a)  Okkxxal  Rm.x. — ^In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  has  paid  State  income  taxes 
during  the  taxable  year,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  State  Income  taxes 
paid  as  does  not  exceed  7  percent  of  the  indi- 
vidual's Federal  income  tas  llabUlty  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  FSDCXAi.  Iircoics  Tax  Liakutt.  — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  the  term  'Fed- 
eral Income  tax  UabUlty'  means  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
reduced  by  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(2)  secUon  34  (relating  to  credit  for  divi- 
dends received  by  individuals) . 

"(8)  section  87  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come credit) .  and 

"(4)  section  38  (relating  to  credit  for  In- 
vestment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(C)    DXFTNmONS   AND  BPBCIAI.    RULSS. 

"(1)  Statx. — For  piirposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
iximbla;  but  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(3)  Incomx  taxes  iroarr  sx  dkdt7Ctiblx. — 
An  amount  of  State  Income  tax  paid  by  an 
Individual  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  credit  imder  subsection  (a) 
only  M  such  amount  Is  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
Uon  to  the  Individual  under  section  104." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpcu^ 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  89.  Overpayments  vt  tax." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  39.  State  Income  taxes. 
"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sxc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  81.  1»«8. 


The    table   presented   by   Mrs.    Nitj- 
BXHGKs  Is  as  follows: 

Tax  credit  propoaal — State-}>y-State   tnealc- 
down  of  7-percent  credit 

(U.8.  taiable  Inoome~>l71,031,a00.000;  U.8.  Income  Ux 
after  crediU-$30.646,38e,000l 


state 

Federal  tax 
liability 

7peroent 
of(l) 

a) 

(2) 

Alabama 

AlMkM                    

$384,200,000 

fi6,2«2,000 

20,511,000 

IM,()«2,000 

4.516,588,000 
398,680.000 
834.911,000 
106.561,000 
272,534.000 
851,475,000 
517,492,000 
164.4SO.000 
103.061,000 

2,960,020,000 
907. 294. 000 
477.  063, 000 
896.367.000 
876.528.000 
448,234,000 
147.8S6.000 
802.038.000 

1,361.970.000 

1.007.963.000 
640.702.000 
163,704.000 
884.223.000 
110,088,000 
262,493,000 
88.831.000 
124.605,000 

1.738.877,000 
145,092,000 

5, 076,  064, 000 

519,009,000 

75,016,000 

2.384.80^000 
864.287.000 
888,16^000 

2,58^1H000 

186,202,000 

227.108,000 

77,376,000 

474, 266, 000 

1,008,213,000 

182.870,000 

6^  802, 000 

876.286.000 

061,813,000 

208,031,000 

842,730,000 

70,648,000 

00,078,000 

$26,808,200 
3,038,340 

Arizooa 

Arksnass 

17,746.770 
11,626,340 

CalllDcnls 

Colorado ... — 

316,161,230 
27.901,230 

rormectlwit 

68,443,770 

DclAwsn          - -- 

11,660.670 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

19.077.880 
69.603,260 

Oeorgis .— -. 

36,224,440 

Hawaii 

Idaho _ 

nilnolf 

Iowa 

Tfinwn 

KentudET 

Louisiana 

Maine      

10,811,600 
7,266,270 
906,664,400 
60.810.680 
33.804.410 
27,746.600 
26.286.000 
31.375,680 
10, 348,  460 

Maryland 

M  assachusetts 

M  Ichl^an 

M  tnnesota 

MlsslssippL.    

66. 142. 660 
05.338.530 
133.  667. 410 
44.840.140 
11.465.580 

Missouri 

Montana.     ...    ....... 

Nebraska — . 

Nevada         - ........ 

61.806,610 
7.706,160 

18,374,510 
6,218,170 

New  Hampsbire 

New  Jersev      ...— 

8.n5,360 
121,721.300 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

NorUi  Carolina 

North  Dakota.       

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma 

Crefon .._ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

TanceasM ....._.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont..... ........ 

10. 156,  440 
356.366.480 

36.397.830 

5.251,12 

166,042,720 

25,600,000 

26,820,020 
181,029,380 

13.040,440 

16,807,210 
6,416.820 

83,108,660 
118,824,010 

10,700,900 
8,012,440 

Virginia 

Washinfrtco.    ... .... 

47,337,020 
46.826,010 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

18.825.170 

68,001.780 

4,048,010 

OtW  arMM 

4,886,400 

Total 

80,645.386,000 

2, 708, 177,020 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie  Rxcoao, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McNAUARA: 

Text  of  statements  by  Senator  Mttkst  and 
Senator  Mubkix  on  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity radio  program  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion: "What  Should  Be  the  Role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  Providing  Medical  Care 
to  the  Clti»ns  of  the  United  States?" 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

Sundry  editorials  and  an  article;  also  a 
letter  dated  October  17,  1963,  from  himself 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  deling  with  civil 
lights  demonstrations  in  Georgia. 


Source:  "Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  for  1000," 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
p.  78,  Uble  No.  12  ("Income  Tax  Alter  CredlU"). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  BUILDINO 
FOR  A  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION"  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  40) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  4 
of  Public  Law  106,  84th  Congress,  69 
Stat.  189,  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  from 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Construction  of  a  Building  for  a  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  a  report  entitled 
"A  Building  for  a  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution," and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fnxn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  3306)  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  from  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  make  loans 
to  finance  the  procurement  of  expert 
assistance  by  Indian  tribes  in  cases  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  C(xnmission. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJEt.  75.  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  In  certain  cases; 

HJt.  641.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interlcn-  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  Irrigation  charges,  elimi- 
nating certain  tracts  of  non-Indian -owned 
land  under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Washlntgon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hll.3268.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  TrUler; 

H Ji.  4688.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  pubUc  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range.  San  Bernardino  County.  Calif.,  for 
defense  purpoees;  and 

HJl.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8p6c. 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr. 


NEED  FOR  RETURN  OF  BOXCARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bfr.  President,  one 
of  the  needs  of  Montana  and  the  West  is 
to  have  returned  to  our  (H>erating  rail- 
roads— ^the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Milwaukee — the  boxcars 
which  now  are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  need  them  to  move 
our  wheat,  lumber,  and  livestock  to  their 
destinations.  We  cannot  get  them  for 
our  own  use,  because  the  eastern  lines 
have  hogtied  them,  through  payments 
on  a  per  diem  basis  and  a  refusal  to  build 
their  own  boxcars. 

One  way  to  alleviate  this  shortage  is 
for  the  Commerce  Ccmunittee  to  report 
Senate  bill  1063.  which  will  increase  the 
per  diem  that  the  railroads  which  use 
other  railroads'  boxcars  have  to  pay. 
Another  way  Is  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  order  the  prompt 
return  to  the  western  roads  of  the  box- 
cars which  belong  to  them,  and  to  forbid 
the  eastern  railroads  to  keep  them  per- 
petually in  bondage  on  the  basis  of  a  low- 
cost  per  diem  scale. 

This  Is  a  perennial  problem  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  West,  and  we  are  getting 
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side  azMl  tired  of  a  practice  w'uich  per- 
mits boxcars  needed  and  built  for  our 
section  of  the  country  to  be  siphoned  off 
and  kept  in  bondage  by  railroads  operat- 
ing In  the  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

I  call  upon  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commls&ion.  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  correct  this  unhealthy  situation — 
and  soon. 


UNITED   NATIONS   INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
apprehensive  about  the  purpose  and  pos- 
sible results  of  the  Sovlet-propoaed 
United  Nations  International  Trade  Con- 
ference, which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Geneva  early  next  year. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Russia  has 
been  promoting  talks,  conferences,  or 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  The  United  States  has 
resisted,  because  of  the  obvious  attempt 
of  the  Soviets  to  use  such  talks  as  forums 
for  propaganda. 

The  lack  of  success  of  the  Soviets  has 
not  diminished  their  fervor.  The  sud- 
den enthusiasm  for  the  proposed  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  developing 
countries  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
several  years  of  propaganda  work  among 
them  by  the  Soviets.  The  United  States 
now  faces  a  demand  for  such  a  confer- 
ence, and  has  agreed,  although  under 
conditions  which  our  diplomats  hope  will 
prevent  too  much  Communist  control  of 
the  subject  matter. 

Somehow  the  developing  countries 
feel  that  they  have  been  deliberately  left 
out  of  GATT;  and  even  though  the 
Uhited  States  has  had  a  far-reaching 
program  for  aiding  these  countries,  they 
have  been  led  to  feel  that  they  are  being 
exploited  and  not  treated  as  equals. 
This  is  the  Communist  line,  pure  and 
simple. 

Whether  the  so-called  safeguards 
imder  which  the  conference  is  being 
planned  can  be  maintained  is  a  serious 
question.  There  Is  little  question  but 
that  the  Soviets  will  do  all  possible  to 
inject  extraneous  Issues,  publicize  errors 
the  United  States  may  have  made,  and 
generally  create  the  Impression  that  the 
capitalistic  natlcxis  are  exploiting  those 
less  developed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  line  is 
accepted  will  be  evident  when  the  votes 
on  the  various  issues  raised  are  cast. 
Tlie  United  States  is  now  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  the  conference  will  place  us 
more  and  more  in  that  posture.  Can  the 
West  gain  by  the  conference?  Can  we 
gain  as  much  as  we  stand  to  lose? 

The  recent  switch  from  a  policy  of 
little  or  no  trade  with  the  Communists 
to  one  of  open  competition  for  the  Rus- 
sian market  has  set  the  stage  for  a  wide- 
open  conference,  with  Russia  in  a  posi- 
tioQ  to  "call  most  of  the  shots."  Russia 
has  flipped  the  coin — ^heads,  the  Rus- 
sians win;  tails,  the  United  States  loses. 

Many  questions  about  such  a  confer- 
ence arise  in  my  mind ;  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  explore  them  fully,  in 


order  that  the  answers  may  be  deter- 
mined: 

First.  How  certain  and  secure  are  the 
limitations  on  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, as  outlined  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee? 

Second.  Will  the  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  come  by  majority 
vote?  Will  there  be  "vetos,"  reports  by 
the  majority,  or  reports  by  a  minority? 

Third.  What  will  be  the  lineup  of  the 
countries  participating  In  any  voting 
that  may  transpire?  Will  each  country 
have  one  vote?  Is  there  any  hope  that 
the  United  States  can  hold  the  line  be- 
fore the  conference  or  during  the  con- 
ference? 

Fourth.  Is  it  true  that  one  of  the 
major  points  to  be  discussed  Is  the  meth- 
od by  which  developing  countries  may 
obtain  increased  financial  tisslstance — 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from 
other  countries — on  more  liberal  terms 
than  In  the  past? 

Fifth.  Is  it  true  that  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  the  conference  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  creation  of  some  new  world 
trade  organization?  Will  it  be  similar 
to  the  defunct  ITO — the  International 
Trade  Organization — or  the  OTC — the 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation — 
both  of  which  could  not  "get  off  the 
ground"  in  the  United  States? 

Sixth.  Is  the  planned  new  world  trade 
organization  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Nations?  Is  it  to  be  related 
in  any  maimer  to  the  United  Nations? 
By  what  means  will  Russia  be  excluded 
from  membership  in  the  new  interna- 
tional trade  group ;  or  is  it  intended  that 
the  Communist  countries  will  be  full 
pcurtlcipants? 

Seventh.  When  the  suggestions  or  rec- 
ommendations of  the  members  of  the 
conference  are  up  for  review,  accept- 
ance, or  rejection,  what  will  be  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Eighth.  After  all  of  the  above  ques- 
tions are  answered,  will  those  answers 
give  us  any  assurance  that  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion that  the  conference  shall  not  develop 
into  a  forum  for  Soviet  bloc  propaganda? 

Ninth.  Does  the  United  States  sin- 
cerely desire  to  be  a  member  of  an  In- 
ternational trade  organization  to  which 
many  Communist-dominated  countries 
will  belong?  What  is  there  to  prevent 
Red  China  and  Cuba  from  becoming 
members? 

Tenth.  Do  our  diplomats  feel  that 
with  this  conference,  they  can  create  a 
real  "first" — a  breakthrough — and  can 
outmaneuver  the  professionals?  Has 
anyone  weighed  carefully  the  possible 
gains  against  the  almost  siu'e  losses? 

Mr.  President,  present  at  the  conf»- 
ence  in  Geneva,  next  year,  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  many  of  the  nations  of 
Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  claimed  that  safeguards 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  agenda  will  pre- 
clude any  effort  to  make  those  at  the 
meeting  overlook  the  exlsttng  policy  with 
regard  to  international  trade  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc. 


ISj  purpose  in  making  this  statement 
today  Lb  to  point  out  that  I  am  gravely 
apprehensive  about  what  will  happen  in 
1964.  Our  voice  at  the  conference  will 
be  limited  in  its  effect.  Undoubtedly, 
Red  Russia  will  use  the  meeting  as  a 
platform  from  which  to  propagandize 
against  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  conference — which  will  be  held 
at  the  same  time  that  the  GATT  con- 
ference will  be  held — will  be  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  and  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  United  States. 


PROPOSED  SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  pending 
proposal  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  high- 
echelon  officials  of  the  Government. 

It  is  contemplated  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  from  $22,500  to 
$35,000;  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Cabinet 
officers  from  $25,000  to  $40,000;  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Administrators  of  AID,  HHPA, 
NASA,  and  VA  and  the  chiefs  of  mission, 
who  now  receive  $27,500,  to  the  top  level 
of  a  new  salary  of  $38,500. 

It  is  proposed  that  another  class  of 
Federal  officials  receive  a  i>ay  raise  from 
a  present  level  of  $25,000  to  a  new  level 
of  $36,500.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  Supreme  Court  judges  will  receive 
a  salary  Increase  from  a  present  level  of 
$35,000  to  a  new  level  of  $60,000.  Legis- 
lative employees  and  others  will  also  be 
affected  by  the  bill. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  grave  mistake  will 
be  made  if  the  bill  is  passed.  If  any- 
thing, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  high  echelon  officials  ought  to 
set  an  example,  proclaiming  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  that  this  is  a  time 
when  we  should  ask  not  what  the  Gov- 
ernment will  do  for  us  but  what  we  can 
do  for  Government. 

The  example  proposed  in  the  biU  win 
rise  to  plague  us.  We  will  be  rendered 
defenseless  against  the  increasing  de- 
mands that  will  come  from  Federal  em- 
ployees for  Increased  salaries  and  wages. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  cannot 
get  Judges,  that  we  cannot  get  people  to 
run  for  membership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  we  cannot  get  prosecutors  and  top 
level  officials  to  work  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

To  that  argument  I  say,  "Balderdash." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  a  moment  I  shall 
yield.  For  every  Senator  in  Congress 
there  are  100  persons  who  would  like  to 
displace  him.  For  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  are  500 
persons  who  would  like  to  have  the  Job. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  some  time 
sigo:  If  one  should  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a  loaded  shotgun  and  threaten  to 
use  it,  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  Capitol 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Yet  it  is  argued  that 
unless  we  Increase  salaries,  our  country 
will  go  to  the  dogs  because  no  one  will 
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run  for  the  Senate  or  for  the  House.    I 
cannot  subscribe  to  that  argument. 

A  pr(^x>6al  has  been  made  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Judges  from 
SSS  000  to  $60,000.  I  wonder  if  there  Is  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative  who  can 
point  to  one  Instance  In  which  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  declined  by  a  lawyer  because  the 
salary  Is  inadequate?  For  every  judicial 
vacancy  that  exists  on  the  Federal  bench 
in  Ohio,  I  have  at  least  30  applicants  for 
the  post.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
judges  are  not  only  remunerated  liber- 
ally but  also  receive  other  benefits.  The 
other  day  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
certain  Judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  are  performing  work  akin  to 
the  duties  of  a  municipal  Judge  of  Cleve- 
land become  entitled,  at  the  end  of  10 
years'  service,  to  a  fulj  salary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life.  If  that  is  not  robbing 
the  taxpayer,  I  do  not  know  what  theft 
means. 

I  have  been  in  office  for  some  time  in 
my  life.  I  have  learned  one  principle: 
If  you  want  to  possess  the  ability  to  turn 
down  improper  demands,  keep  yourself 
dean.  Keep  yourself  in  a  position  in 
which  you  can  say,  "I  have  denied  my- 
self of  this  benefit  which  you  ask  me  to 
give." 

But  I  suppose  that  before  the  present 
year  has  passed  away  the  bill  providing 
for  increased  salaries  for  top-level  Fed- 
eral employees  will  be  passed. 

I  now  ask  Senators  to  listen  particu- 
larly to  some  information  which  will  be 
startling  to  them.  On  the  basis  of  re- 
ports made  In  October  1962,  the  average 
we^ly  earnings  of  full-time  State  em- 
ployees, except  those  in  education,  is  $91 
a  week.  For  the  same  period  in  1962 
the  average  Federal  employee's  wage  was 
$113  a  week.  Throughout  the  country 
the  average  weekly  compensation  of 
State  employees  is  $91,  and  the  average 
for  Federal  employees  is  $113. 

In  Ohio  the  average  State  employee's 
salary  is  $86.  Ohio  must  compete  with 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  Federsd 
employees,  who  In  Ohio  are  now  earn- 
ing $li7  a  week.  In  Ohio  the  Federal 
employees  are  earning  $35  a  week  more 
than  the  State  employees. 

The  information  which  I  am  stating  \s 
the  product  of  a  tabulation  made  by  a 
U.S.  public  official  in  Ohio.  The  tabula- 
tion states: 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
nearly  two  Federal  •m|>loyeee  In  Ohio  for 
erery  State  employee.    '  - 


That  is  another  bit  of  shocking  in- 
formation: For  every  State  employee 
there  are  two  Federal  employees.  The 
way  we  are  moving  forward,  the  time 
will  soon  be  at  hand  when  there  will 
probably  be  three  to  one. 

The  author  of  the  tabulation  further 
states: 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  average  earnings 
of  Federal  employees  In  Ohio  are  36  percent 
higher  than  those  of  State  employees. 

Mr.  President,  that  fact  is  true  prac- 
tically everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  mxlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Avemge  toeekly  eamtngt  of  full'time  State 
employees,  except  in  education,  October 
1962 


Rank  and  State 


All  States. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
8. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
3«. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
60. 


Alaska 

California 

HawalL 

Nerada .. 

MleblKsn. 

New  York- 

WasbL 

WbOOB 

Oregon 

Illinois 

Colorado 

Utah 

Conneoticat 

Arisona 

Vermont 

Montana 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

M  assachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Idaho 

New  Hampdiire 

New  Mexico 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 

Ohio 

Maryland 

North  Dakota 

North  Carolina. 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Maine 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Nebnoka 

Texas 

Florida. 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Delaware 

South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia 

MisslaslppL 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Full-time 

Sute 
employees 


1,088.716 


8.120 

03.610 

5.024 

2.706 

34,315 

100,104 

a0,4fl8 

1^072 

15.8S> 

44,064 

11, 741 

8.  SOS 

aO.S63 

8.313 

3.017 

6,026 

10.076 

3.365 

87,710 

28,870 

6,802 

6,101 

8,790 

18.632 

77,406 

7,899 

48,838 

20,100 

4,611 

28,666 

14,228 

4.088 

8.067 

10,886 

28,128 

20,436 

23,767 

80,470 

0,717 

48.862 

80,080 

17,229 

81.107 

4.886 

15,008 

18,820 

16,606 

12,638 

11,767 

20,606 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


801.42 


147.88 
124.60 
114.38 
111.60 
100.71 
10104 
101.68 
101.48 
09.64 
06.85 
06.36 
07.16 
06.07 
06.08 
95.79 
06.72 
04.67 
04.16 
03.13 
02.00 
01.50 
80.46 
88.61 
88.18 
87.68 
86.68 
86.  G6 
86.80 
86.56 
85.36 
84.00 
84.00 
82.00 
80.01 
70.74 
70.44 
70.06 
77.71 
76.50 
76.62 
76.10 
75.10 
74.66 
73.89 
78.04 
72.79 
68.62 
67.96 
68.40 
66.08 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "State  Distribution  of 
Public  Employment  In  1962,"  April  1963:  Washington, 
D.C.  Computed  from  October  1962  full-time  equiva- 
lent employment  and  total  payroll,  for  functions  other 
than  education. 

Average  xoeekly  eamingt  of  Federal  em- 
ployeea  covered  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation, 1962 


Rank  and  State 


AU  States.. „. 


1.  District  of  Colambia 

2.  Alaska. 

8.  Alabama 

4.  CalUomU 

6.  Maryland 

6.  Ohio 

7.  HawaU 

8.  Oregon 

9.  New  Jersey 

10.  New  Hampshire 

11.  Pennsylvania 

12.  Utah 

18.  Tenneaee 

14.  New  York 

16.  Florida- 

Washington 

Massachusetts 

18.  Cotorado 

19.  Virginia 

20.  New  Mexico 

21.  Michigan.... 

22.  Connectlcat.. 

28.  Nevada. 

24.  Arizona. 

26.  Rhode  Isiaad 


16. 
17. 


Average 

Federal 

employees 


2,504,181 


212.880 
14.706 
67,684 

266,249 
77,488 
06,740 
27,771 
2^724 
69J28 

186,016 
80,287 
80,688 

186,786 
66,880 
62,416 
68,196 
89,097 
87,800 
26,044 
48,106 
IMU 
7,216 
22,806 
U,6N 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


8118.29 


138.32 
186.22 

121. 11 
118.57 
117.07 

117. 12 
116.88 
116.04 
116.99 
116.80 
114.98 
118.87 
118.88 
118.07 
112.88 
112.82 
11X72 
112.87 
112.06 
111.08 
lia72 
110.68 
100. 82 
100.47 
100.81 


Average  weekly  eamingt  of  Federal  employees 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation, 
1 962 — Continued 


Rank  and  State 

Averaae 

Federal 

employees 

Average 
weekly 
earnings 

M    OkUhmnk 

47,220 
68,048 

6,028 

4,204 
108,064 
11,628 
86,240 
120.770 
66,646 
35,776 

8,622 
28,016 

0,063 
82,884 
28,003 
28.141 
11,88» 
10,466 
10,403 
28,001 
16,680 

0,343 
20,325 

8,604 
11,884 
87,007 
14,310 

9,802 

8106.60 

27.  Missouri 

108.63 

28.  Wyoming 

106.49 

29.  Delaware 

106.11 

30.  Illinois 

107.92 

31.  Montana „       

32.  Louisiana .... 

107.81 
107.06 

33.  Texas 

34.  Georgia 

106.16 

106.79 

35.  Indiana 

106.02 

36.  Vermont 

10184 

87.  Minnesota.. ... 

10188 

38.  Idaho 

108.80 

39.  Kentucky ,    

40.  Wisconsin 

41.  South  Carolina „. 

108.66 
102.66 

102.87 

49    W«st  Virflnin 

102.18 

43.  MiasiaBlppL 

101.83 

44.  Nebraska. 

45.  Kansas 

99.41 
96.68 

46.  Arkansas 

47.  Maine 

48.  Iowa 

07.68 
97.34 
97.15 

49.  North  Dakota. 

96.88 

50.  South  Dakota 

95.88 

61.  North  Carolina     

93.17 

52.  Virgin  Islands 

91.10 

63.  Puerto  Rico _ 

87.63 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Kmploymeat  Security,  from 
tabulations  of  State  agencies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  band  begins 
to  play,  the  hurdy-gurdy  moves  on.  and 
the  Congress  contemplates  making 
things  worse  than  they  are.  The  bill  of 
which  I  speak  ought  not  to  be  passed. 
If  it  is  passed,  it  will  rise  to  plague  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  will  rise  to 
plague  us  because  we  shall  be  rendered 
defenseless  In  saying  to  pressure  groups, 
"I  cannot  give  you  what  you  ask.  You 
are  not  entitled  to  it."  The  pressure 
groups  will  answer,  "Tou  gave  yourself 
a  pay  raise  of  $12,500.  You  gave  ttie 
Supreme  Court  Judges  a  pay  raise  of 
$25,000,  and  a  50-percent  raise  in  pay  to 
district  Judges." 

My  inquiry  Is.  How  will  we  answer 
those  statements?  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  wanted 
to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  noticed  in  the  press 
the  other  day  that  a  comparison  was 
made  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Robert  McNamara,  who  receives 
$25,000  a  year  for  administering  a  $50,- 
000  million  a  year  defense  budget,  vis- 
a-vis  the  police  chief  of  Chicago,  as  I 
recall,  who  receives.  I  believe,  $30,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  it  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  ask  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  must  say  I  believe 
that  is  not  defensible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  are  going  to  fix 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  moneys  expended,  we  shall  be  in  an 
indefensible  and  absurd  positioa.  If  I 
were  to  tell  the  people  of  the  State  (tf 
Ohio  that  I  want  to  be  in  the  Senate 
merely  because  of  the  $35,000.  they  would 
have  a  right  to  tell  me  to  get  out. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  bdieve,  is  correct,  but  if  he  wiU 
let  me  comment  further 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  aUow  the  Sen- 
ator to  ask  his  question. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  need  to  attract 
to  a  position  such  as  that  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  finest,  the  most  able,  the 
most  competent  person  that  we  can  find 
for  that  very  important  Job.  The  com- 
parison I  have  Just  made  demonstrates 
that,  althoush  the  skills  which  are  re- 
quired by  a  law  enforcement  officer  in 
an  American  city  are  not  to  be  under- 
estimated, they  are  hardly  to  be  com- 
pared with  ttie  skills  and  techniques  re- 
quired by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  indicates 
there  is  something  wrong  with  laws 
which  downgrade,  in  my  Judgment — and 
I  am  not  going  to  make  a  long  speech  on 
this  subject — the  qiiallfications  for  and 
the  salary  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
positions  tn  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  suggest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  were  the  only 
basis  on  which  we  would  pay  to  attract 
people  to  enter  Oovemment  service,  we 
l^ould  be  doomed  to  destruction.  If  a 
soldier  who  is  called  to  duty  should  de- 
mand that  he  be  paid  in  ttccordance  with 
the  significance  of  the  work  that  he  is 
doing,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  withstand  the  inordinate 
demands,  we  should  make  certain  that 
we  foUow  a  course  of  conduct  that  will 
place  armor  npon  our  bodies  to  enable 
us  to  say  "No."  rather  than  to  weaken 
ourselves  through  the  act  of  granting  in- 
creased pay,  and  thin  render  ourselves 
incapable  of  saying  "No"  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Has  the 
SenatiM:  from  Ohio  concluded? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  concluded,  and 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  courtesy  to  me. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  GAETANO 

MARTINO.     PRKSIDEKT    OP     THE 

EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  Mr. 

Oaetano    Martino,    President    of    the 

European  Parliament,  has  honored  the 

Senate  by  visiting  us  in  this  Chamber 

today. 

The  European  Parliament  is  a  142- 
member  body  which  is  the  parliamentary 
branch  of  3  European  communities. 
Its  membership  includes  the  leading 
parliamentarians  of  the  Six — Prance, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland — aiKl  it  al- 
ready is  the  most  responsible  interparlia- 
mentary group  In  Europe.  During  the 
next  several  years  it  will  almost  certainly 
acquire  Increased  responsibility  and.  In 
time,  become  of  greater  significance  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

As  President  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment and  as  a  well-known  statesman 
in  his  own  right — he  Is  a  former  NATO 
"wise  man"  and  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister— ^President  Martino  is  a  man  of 
respect  and  authority  among  the  Euro- 
pean partlamentarians. 

We  are  indeed  fortimate  and  honored 
t©  have  him  visit  with  us  today.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.  1 

The  FRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chah-  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  distingxiished 
guest. 


COMPUTATION  OF  PROPOSED 
INCOME  TAX  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15,  I9«3.  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  inserted  In  the 
Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Interrxal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  indicating  the  average 
annual  tax  reduction  per  individual  in- 
come taxpayer  under  the  tax  bill,  HJl. 
8363,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  table  was  prepared  on  the  as- 
sumption that  persons  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn should  be  counted  as  two  taxpayers. 

Inasmuch  as  persons  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn represent  one  economic  unit,  I 
asked  the  Treasury  Department  to  fur- 
nish comparable  figures  for  me  to  indi- 
cate the  average  annual  tax  reduction 
counting  Joint  returns  as  a  single  tax- 
payer, which  I  believe  gives  a  more  real- 
istic picture. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  tht* 
time  to  have  the  table  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  comparing  these 
two  methods  of  computing  the  tax  re- 
duction  inserted   in    the   body   of    the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  avemge  annual  tax  reduction  per 
taxpayer  uiuUr  H.R.  S363  when  fuUy  effec- 
tive, by  adfusted  §ros9  income  doss 


Adjusted  ftroM  tnoome 

ClMB 


OtoS3,000 _ 

13,000  to  $5,000.. 
SSJOOO  to  $10,000. 
$10,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $50,000 
$80,00r  and  over. 
All  taipayera__ 


TwrediKv 

tion  ()o4nt 

enminltt««i 

MleulaUon)! 


Tax 
reduction  » 


$S7 
100 
ISO 
312 
1.020 
2.025 
174 


•  As  estimated  by  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  RsTe- 
nne  Taxatkm  (Oct.  14.  19CS)  and  dwwn  in  Ubki  wiiteii 
treats  )otnt  retorns  as  2  Uzpa;«ra.  Table  ii  labeled 
"Estimate*!  average  annual  Uz  reduction  per  Indirldaal 
income  taxpayer." 

*  Excladfa«  eapiUl  g»b%r.  Joint  returns  eoontad  as  1 
taxpayer. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office 
of  Tax  Analysis,  Oct.  17,  1903. 


WISE  MEN  ARE  ABLE  TO  REVISE 
THEIR  THINKING:  EISENHOWER 
ON  POPULATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  discussed  at  some  length  on  October  10 
the  population  problem  confronting 
mankind  I  pointed  to  the  paradoxical 
situation  which  exists  when  we  provide 
technical  and  economic  assistance  to  na- 
tions, thereby  helping  developing  nations 
grow  more  food  with  which  they  barely 
keep  alive  their  burgeoning  populations. 
Such  assistance,  I  repeat,  merely  helps 
the  world  take  a  step  backward. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  today  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  nearly 
similar  words  written  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  article  "Let's  Be 
Honest  With  Ourselves,"  part  2,  appear- 
ing in  the  October  26,  1963,  Issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Says  President  Elsenhower: 

The  ttaTO  has  oome,  also,  when  we  must 
take  into  accoiint  the  effect  of  the  popula- 
tion exploalon  on  our  mutual-aeslstance  sya- 
tem.  •  •  •  Unless  we  do,  It  may  smother  the 
eooiKiinlc  progress  oX  many  nations  which, 
with  our  technical  and  eoononilc  assistance 
are  striving  to  build  a  decent  standard  of 
Uvtng.  •  •  •  There  la  no  real  progress  or  se- 
curity to  a  nation  which,  with  outside  help, 
raises  Its  productive  capacity  by  a  percent 
a  year  while  the  population  rises  3  percent. 

Such  thinking  is  welcomed  and  real- 
istic and  I  commend  the  former  Presi- 
dent for  reversing  his  earlier  thinking, 
and  frankly  admitting  that  he  has.  as  he 
does  in  his  article  when  he  says: 

Population  control  Is  a  highly  sensitive 
problem,  of  course.  When  I  was  President  I 
opposed  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  provide 
birth-control  information  to  countries  we 
were  aiding  because  I  felt  this  would  violate 
the  deepest  religious  convictions  of  large 
groups  of  taxpayers.  As  I  now  look  back,  it 
may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that  conviction 
too  far.  I  BtUl  believe  that  as  a  naUonal 
I>oIlcy  we  should  not  make  birth-control  pro- 
grams a  condition  to  otir  foreign  aid,  but  we 
should  tell  receiving  nations  how  population 
growth  threatens  them  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  Also.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
sclentinc  reaearch,  if  mobilized  for  the  pur- 
pose, could  develop  new  biological  knowledge 
which  would  enable  nations  to  hold  their 
human  fertility  to  nonexploslve  levels  with- 
out violating  any  moral  or  religious  precepts. 

I  should  also,  at  this  time,  like  to  quote 
from  my  si)eech  on  this  particular  matter 
as  follows: 

There  is  an  urgency  Involved  in  the  need 
to  discuss  population  controL 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  upcomlE^  for- 
eign aid  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem, literally  overwhelming,  of  the  world's 
rapidly  expanding  population. 

It  does  us  little,  if  any,  good  to  provide 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  nations 
which  show  no  concern  for  their  population 
explosion. 

Granted,  we  can  help  a  developing  nation 
grow  more  food  by  t.«»a/'Hing  lu  clUaens  bet- 
ter use  of  their  land.  But  when  such  new 
skills  simply  keep  that  naUon's  burgeoning 
population  merely  aUve,  and  no  more,  that 
part  of  the  world  will  have  taken  a  step  back- 
ward— with  our  assistance. 


MININO— ECONOMIC  BOON  TO 

UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
of  Utah  this  year  is  paying  offlclal  recog- 
nition to  an  Industry  which  has  played 
a  continuing  and  Important  rote  In  the 
economic  development  of  the  State.  The 
year  1963  has  been  declared  the  centen- 
nial year  of  the  mining  industry  In  Utah. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  featin^ 
of  the  mineral  Industry  In  Utah  has  been 
its  great  stability.  In  contrast  to  that 
of  many  other  areas.  Although  my  State 
was  a  relatively  late  starter  In  mineral 
production,  compared  with  other  West- 
em  States,  the  value  of  output  from 
Utah  mines  has  held  steady  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  being  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  UJB.  mine  production 
value. 

The  soundness  of  the  mineral  Indus- 
tries of  Utah  reflects  the  earnest  and 
industrious  nature  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  territory.  The  early  Mor- 
mon settlers  largely  disregarded  or  op- 
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posed  goM  and  sllv«r  mining,  devoting 
their  full  energies  to  the  development 
of  an  agriculture -based  society  that 
could  provide  self-sufficiency  In  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  area  could  not  be  denied, 
however,  and  about  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century — 40  years  after  the  first  mining 
claim  was  staken  in  then  Utah  Terri- 
tory, the  State  fully  emerged  as  one 
of  the  important  mining  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Today,  despite  the  enormous  pressure 
of  a  century  of  rapid  national  growth 
and  industrialization,  Including  the 
drains  of  two  major  wars.  Utah  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  retaining  and 
even  expanding  its  capacity  to  serve  the 
mineral  needs  of  the  future. 

From  its  very  beginnings  a  century 
ago,  when  California  miners  dressed  in 
the  blue  uniforms  of  Union  volunteers 
were  stationed  along  the  Overiand  route 
through  Utah,  the  area's  mineral  poten- 
tial has  brought  new  people,  new  indus- 
try and  new  wealth  Into  Utah.  Com- 
mercial production  of  coal,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  zinc  and  copper  started  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  early  ISdO's. 
Along  with  the  Influx  of  prospectors, 
miners  and  speculators,  there  came  cap- 
ital from  outside  the  territory  to  flnd 
its  way  into  mine  development  and  mill 
and  smelter  construction.  The  agricul- 
tural Mormon  society  found  that  the 
mineral  industries  offered  new  markets 
for  farm  products,  as  well  as  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  people  In  mining,  ore  trans- 
port and  the  crafts.  The  precious  and 
base  metals  shipped  eastward  provided 
the  exchange  needed  to  bring  in  manu- 
factured goods  and  other  supplies  not 
available  locally. 

Mineral  development  grew  steadily  and 
at  the  half -century  mark — 1913 — Utah's 
coal  output  was  2.5  million  tons  per  year 
and  the  annual  value  of  Utah's  gold, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  production 
was  $44  million. 

As  mining  in  the  State  increased,  Utah 
also  developed  into  an  Important  west- 
em  mining  center  In  other  respects. 
Smelters  and  refineries  in  Salt  Lake  and 
Tooele  Counties  made  the  area  the  top 
world  nonferrous  metal  smelting  center, 
treating  not  only  Utah  ores  but  those 
from  other  States  aln.  The  availability 
of  fine  quality  metallurgical  coke  made 
frcHn  Utah  coal  and  the  strategic  situa- 
tion of  the  Salt  Lake  Bctsin  on  north - 
south  and  east-west  transportation 
routes  were  natural  advantages  that 
stimulated  the  development  of  metallur- 
gical industries. 

The  Inauguration  of  moderate-scale 
pig  iron  pnxluctlon  in  the  mldtwenties, 
and  steel  production  and  fabrication  In 
the  early  forties  further  strengthened 
the  role  of  minerals  In  producing  Jobs 
and  wealth  in  Utah. 

Since  World  War  n  the  State  has  seen 
the  uranium  boom,  an  expansion  of 
chemical  and  fertilizer  Industries,  and 
rapid  growth  In  demand  for  construc- 
tion materials  for  roads,  water  projects, 
and  buildings.  Utah  mineral  Industries 
thus  have  Increased  In  diversity  and  have 
become  woven  closely  Into  the  Industrial 
fabric  of  the  SUte. 

Minerals  are  a  sigxiiflcant  factor  in  the 
employmmt   picture    of   Utah.     Direct 


employment  in  metal  and  nonmetal  min- 
ing and  processing  in  the  State  in  1960 
was  18.800  persons,  nearly  6  percent  of 
the  State's  total  employment.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  14.600  employees  In 
the  energy  and  fuels  and  metal  fabrica- 
tion sectors,  all  directly  related  to  miner- 
als. Thus,  of  2g3,000  Utah  workers  clas- 
sified by  major  categories,  33,400  were  in 
mineral  industries  or  closely  related  oc- 
cupations. 

In  terms  of  value,  the  raw  mineral 
materials  produced  in  Utah  exceed  $400 
million  each  year.  By  comparison,  an- 
nual farm  cash  receipts  for  Utah  have 
averaged  $160  million  in  recent  years. 
And,  in  1958,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  are  available,  the  value  of 
manufacturing  In  Utah  was  $411  milll(xi. 

For  those  who  are  not  as  familiar  with 
Utah's  mineral  wealth  as  we  natives  are, 
let  me  touch  upon  a  few  highlights  of 
specific  portions  of  the  industry. 

Without  doubt  the  most  widely  known 
feature  of  Utah  mining  is  the  great  open 
pit  of  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  at  Bing- 
ham Canyon.  A  large  part  of  the  18 
billion  pounds  of  copper  mined  In  Utah 
has  come  from  this  one  mine  which  by 
now  is  a  manmade  bowl  2  miles  across 
and  four-tenths  of  a  mile  deep.  It  Is  a 
tourist  attraction  of  great  Interest,  and 
the  onlooker  absorbs  a  sense  of  its  great 
and  contlniXMJS  activity  as  he  watches 
ore  and  waste  being  removed  at  a 
rate  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons  per  day — 100  million  tons  per  year. 
The  Bingham  Canyon  pit  has  particular 
significance  in  the  1963  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  Utah  mining  because 
the  first  claim  was  located  at  its  site. 

Copp«:  from  Bingham  Canyon  has 
supplied  an  msmtlnl  ingredient  for  to- 
day's better  life.  In  1882  when  Thomas 
A.  Edison  started  the  Pearl  Street  gen- 
erating station  to  light  the  streets  of 
New  York  City,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
distributing  of  electrical  energy  for  wide- 
spread daily  use  could  be  achieved  only 
if  a  low-cost  electrical  conductor  mate- 
rial was  available.  Copper  was  known 
to  be  an  ideal  material,  but  the  potential 
copper  resource  in  high-grade  deposits 
was  too  small  to  meet  the  possible  need, 
and  commercial  methods  to  mine  large 
low-grade  deposits  such  as  that  at  Bing- 
ham Canyon  were  not  known.  In  1899, 
however,  a  report  by  D.  C.  Jackllng  and 
Robert  C.  Oemmell  outlined  a  plan  to 
mine  this  2-percent  Utah  copper  ore 
profitat^.  This  marked  the  beglnnhig 
of  an  era  still  underway,  during  which 
technology  at  Bingham  and  elsewhere 
has  enabled  progressively  poorer  ore  to 
be  mined  and  treated — and  not  only 
holding  the  price,  but  producing  copper 
relatively  more  cheaply. 

Iron  ore  production  records  in  Utah 
date  back  to  1885,  perhaps  because  of 
its  local  utility  first  as  a  pigment  axxi 
later  in  making  pig  iron  and  steel.  In 
1924-26  pig  iron  and,  subsequently,  cast 
iron  pipe  plants  were  built  In  the  State. 
And  since  1944  when  steel  production 
started  at  the  Geneva  plant  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  Utah  has  become  the 
largest  western  Iron  ore  producing  State 
and  has  one  of  the  three  major  western 
steel  producing  complexes.. 

The  emergence  of  Utah  as  a  steel  pro- 
ducer hinges  in  large  part  on  the  avail- 


ability of  high  quality  coking  coal.  This 
valuable  mineral  resource  continues  to 
serve  both  the  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
smelting  and  refining  industries  of  Utah 
azad  other  Western  States. 

For  many  years  Utah  has  beeaa  the 
leading  western  coal  producer  and  now 
ranks  eighth  among  all  the  States.  The 
enormous  coal  resource  of  Utah  has  been 
an  important  factor  In  Uie  State's  econ- 
omy, with  emplosrment  peaks  of  nearly 
5,000  men  being  reached  in  1922  and 
again  in  1950.  In  recent  years  Utah's 
coal  mine  employment  has  declined 
along  with  that  of  other  coal  mining 
areas  at  the  Nation  while  inereating  pro- 
ductivity per  man  has  been  recwtled. 
Direct  employment  in  Utah's  coal  mtees 
now  is  about  2,260  men.  Coal  research 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  technological  diangea  affecting 
coal  offer  hope  of  increasing  the  market 
for  the  fuel  In  the  near  future.  With* 
Increasing  efficiency  of  Utah's  mines,  and 
new  concepts  In  transportation  of  coal 
and  coal-produced  electric  energy,  Utah 
coal  should  continue  to  hold  its  strong 
competitive  place  in  the  western  energy 
field. 

Other  fuels  also  have  a  place  In  Utah's 
future.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  out- 
put Is  gro^ring  and  exploration  Is 
continuing  at  an  active  pace.  New  at- 
tention Is  being  directed  toward  the 
Nation's  immense  oil  shale  resource,  of 
which  a  great  portion  Is  hi  Utah,  and 
this  fuel  may  add  Its  production  to  the 
State's  wealth  within  a  few  years. 

A  key  to  the  development  of  this  min- 
eral wealth  of  all  types  is  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  vicinity.  Salt  Lake  City  be- 
came a  major  Western  mining  center 
at  an  early  date,  and  continues  to  hold 
this  position.  Mining  consultants,  fi- 
nancial organizations  and  machinery 
suppliers  and  distributors  In  Salt  Lake 
City  serve  the  whole  of  the  Intermoun- 
taln  West.  Salt  Lake  City  also  has 
become  a  mining  and  metallurgical  re- 
search center  for  Industry,  government 
and  institutions  of  learning.  A  major 
contributor  to  the  development  of  west- 
em  mineral  resources  and  also  to  the 
general  advance  of  metallurgical  tech- 
nology has  been  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Metallurgy  Research  Center  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  started  one-half  cen- 
tury ago. 

All  of  these  major  developments  in 
Utah's  mineral  Industries  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  host  of  other  events. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  valley  long  has  been 
a  major  nonferrous  metal  smelting  and 
refining  center.  Utah  has  its  share  of 
uranium  ore,  discovered  and  developed 
under  the  Atomic  Ei\ergy  Commission 
program,  and  is  one  of  the  top  three 
produdbig  States.  Salt,  phosi^ate  rock, 
gypsum,  molybdenum  and  many  other 
mineral  commodities  are  produced. 
Mine  developmoit  is  underway  to  ex- 
pand potash  output.  The  rising  de- 
mand for  fertilizer  materials  should  lead 
to  greater  exploitation  of  Western  phos- 
phate rock  deposits  In  northern  Utah. 
A  major  new  lead-zlnc-sOver  deposit  Is 
being  explored  In  the  famous  Tlntlc  dis- 
trict. Promising  beryllium  deposits  In 
the  Spor  mountain  area  may  become 
commercial  as  the  use  of  beryllium 
metal  and  compounds  increases. 
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Population  growth  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  will  be  accompanied 
by  rising  demand  for  cement,  concrete 
aggregates  and  other  construction  ma- 
terials. As  improving  technology  leads 
to  fuller  use  of  unusual  or  rare  mineral 
resources,  there  may  be  new  plants  to 
recover  and  refine  a  larger  share  of  the 
vanadliun,  rhenium,  tellurium,  molyb- 
denum azid  other  elements  in  nonfer- 
rous  or  iiranlum  ores.  Chemical  indus- 
tries, too.  may  be  attracted  by  the 
abundant  and  varied  resources  of  the 
State.  Truly.  Utah  faces  a  second  great 
century  of  mineral  progress  which  will 
benefit  her  people — a  century  of  even 
greater  promise  than  that  which  is 
being  commemorated  this  year. 


TARIFF  NBOOTIATIONS  UNDER 
TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 
li4r,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing. President  Kennedy  formally  notified 
American  industry  today  that  almost  the 
entire  U.S.  tariff  list  would  be  subject 
to  major  reductlcms  in  the  forthcoming 
OATT  negotiations. 

I  am  gratified  that  despite  the  set- 
backs caused  by  the  EEC  rejection  of 
British  membership;  the  disagreements 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market  over  how  the  forth- 
coming trade  talks  should  be  ap- 
proached ;  over  the  question  of  U.S.  poul- 
try exports;  and.  over  the  disparities  is- 
sue, the  United  States  is  proceeding,  de- 
termined to  conduct  meaningful  tariff 
reduction  negotiations  in  1964. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  dated  October  22.  by 
Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  enUUed  "Kennedy 
Says  Most  Tariffs  on  the  List  Are  Nego- 
tiable." as  well  as  two  recent  New  York 
Times  articles  by  Mr.  Dale,  regarding 
the  grave  problems  surrounding  the 
forthcoming  talks,  be  inserted  in  the 
Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

|Ftt>m  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  22. 
19«3] 

KxNNXDT  Bats  Most  Tamits  on  thi  List 
Aa«  Nkootiablk — Excludes  Ohlt  Dums 
Taxa  BT  SiATTm — Lkkgtbt  Hkaungs  Aju 

KxriCTKU      Olf      PUtAS      rOB      PuKTHEH      KX- 

■itmoNs 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washinoton.  October  21.— President  Ken- 
nedy formally  notified  American  industry  to- 
day tbat  almost  the  entire  UjS.  tariff 
llat— covering  nearly  6,000  Individual  prod- 
ducts — would  be  subject  to  major  reduction 
in  the  forthcoming  global  trade  negotiations 
with  the  European  Common  Market  and 
others. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  history  that  the 
United  States  had  approached  a  tariff  nego- 
tiation by  throwing  the  whole  tariff  list  "on 
the  block."  At  the  last  round  of  negotia- 
tions, for  example,  the  United  States  ex- 
cliided  76  percent  of  the  Items  In  the  tariff 
list  from  the  bargaining  before  the  nego- 
tiations began. 

Indlvldiial  companies  and  Industries  will 
now  have  an  opportunity,  at  hearings  be- 
ginning December  2  and  lasting  at  least  4 
months,  to  try  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  reserve  specific  products  from  the  final 
negotiating  list.  All  Indications  were  that 
It  would  be  an  uphill  fight  for  industry, 
though  the  final  list  undoubtedly  would  ex- 


clude at  least  a  few  Items  especlaUy  vul- 
nerable to  Import  competition. 

Only  10  Items  were  kept  off  the  list  from 
the  beginning,  all  required  by  law.  Nine  of 
them  were  {Mroducts  subject  to  past  "escape 
clause"  actions,  under  which  the  tariff  was 
raised  because  of  a  finding  of  damage  from 
Import  competition. 

They  were  carpets,  glass.  lead,  sine,  watch 
movements,  stainless-steel  table  fiatwear, 
clinical  thenncmeters.  safety  pins  and  cot- 
ton typewrlter-rlbbon  cloth.  The  lOth  Item 
was  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  OU 
Imports  are  under  quota  restriction  xmder  a 
"national  security"  clause  of  earlier  trade 
legislation. 

Because  petroleum  still  Is  permitted  to  en- 
ter In  sizable  quantities,  this  statutory  re- 
serve list  covers  13  percent  of  American  Im- 
ports. 

Today's  proclamation  by  the  President  saJd 
all  the  rest  of  the  tariff  list  would  be  sub- 
ject to  reductions  of  up  to  50  percent.  In 
addition,  there  were  three  suplemental  lists 
of  Items  for  which  the  duty  theoretically 
could  be  reduced  to  zero. 

One  list  covered  about  400  tariff  head- 
ings where  the  U.S.  duty  Is  6  percent  or  less. 

The  second  was  a  short  list  of  about  30 
tropical  products  not  produced  In  the  United 
States  and  on  which  there  are  still  duties. 
These  can  be  cut  to  zero  if  the  Common 
Market  takes  similar  action. 

The  third  list  was  largely  academic.  It 
covered  almost  all  agricultural  products. 
Duties  on  these  can  be  reduced  to  zero  under 
certain  special  conditions  In  an  agreement 
with  the  Common  Market,  but  today's  an- 
nouncement said,  "Strict  statutory  require- 
ments make  it  unlikely  that  very  many  of 
these  Items  will  In  fact  qualify  for  elimina- 
tion of  duty." 

The  hearings,  to  begin  December  2.  will  be 
held  by  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  and  the  newly 
established  Trade  Information  Committee. 
The  Tariff  C<Hnmlsslon  Is  required  to  report. 
In  secret,  to  the  President  on  the  economic 
Impact  of  duty  reductions,  product  by 
product.  The  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee will  largely  be  trying  to  learn  about  the 
foreign  obstacles  to  U.S.  exports,  tariff  and 
otherwise,  that  American  Industry  would 
like  to  see  reduced. 

FINAL  DCCISION  IN   MAT 

About  next  May,  the  President  will  make 
his  final  decision  on  what  products  to  ex- 
clude from  the  bargaining,  but  he  will  not 
make  the  list  public.  The  United  States  and 
all  other  parties  to  the  negotiations  are  al- 
ready formally  committed  to  keeping  their 
reserve  lists  "to  a  minimum."  The  Common 
Market  countries  have  strongly  Intimated 
that  If  the  United  States  has  a  long  reserve 
list,  the  negotiation  would  be  Impossible. 

The  formal  beginning  of  the  negotiations  is 
set  for  May  4  In  Geneva.  However,  crucially 
Important  bargaining  on  the  "ground  rules" 
for  the  negotiations  Is  already  underway. 
Progress  has  been  slow,  but  these  questions 
must  be  settled  before  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  can  begin. 

Thus  the  outlook  for  success  or  failure  of 
the  negotiations  Is  still  uncertain.  But  to- 
day's announcement  said  that,  "as  presently 
conceived  the  forthcoming  negotiation  will 
be  the  most  comprehensive  of  Its  kind  ever 
attempted."  Authority  for  U.8.  participa- 
tion stemmed  from  last  year's  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act. 

(From  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  18. 
19«3] 

U.S.  Taxht  Talks  To  Extknd  to  1965 — Nego- 
tiations ON  Spxciftc  Lxvizs  Arz  Not  Ex- 
PCCTB)  Until  Next  SxpTzicBn — Pakm  Issttx 
Unsolvxd — QTTEsnoNs  or  I>isPARmxs  Also 
Snags  Babgaining  With   Wxstxbn  Bobopk 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Washinotow,  October  13. — It  will  be  well 
into  1966  before  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 


negotiations  Is  completed — U  It  Is  oocnpleted 
at  aU. 

This  Is  the  present  Washington  assess- 
ment at  high  official  level. 

General  bargaining  on  actual  tariffs  Is  not 
expected  to  begin  untU  next  September  and 
cannot  possibly  be  concluded  before  the 
American  election,  though  the  purely  for- 
mal scheduled  opening  date  of  May  4  may 
be  adhered  to. 

The  bargaining  will  not  even  begin  next 
September  unless  agreement  can  be  reached 

first  on  two  exceptionally  thorny  questions 

how  to  deal  with  agriculture  and  how  to  deal 
with  tariff  "disparities." 

babgaining  dbaos 

Bargaining  on  these  Issues  Is  proceeding  at 
a  sluggish  pace,  with  no  sign  of  agreement 
yet  between  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market — France,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Luxembourg. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  negotiations  will 
be  determined  not  only  by  success  or  failure 
to  solve  these  two  questions.  It  will  also  be 
profoundly  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
Impending  showdown  within  the  Common 
Market  In  December,  mainly  over  agriculture. 

If  the  members  fall  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  number  of  highly  difficult  Issues,  the 
fate  of  the  Common  Market  Itself  wlU  be 
In  doubt.  A  crisis  or  collapse  In  the  com- 
munity would  throw  the  entire  Kennedy 
round  out  of  kilter. 

OBPAUTIXS   UNSOLVED 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  becoming  clecu-  here  that 
last  May's  showdown  In  Geneva  at  a  minis- 
terial meeting  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
Geno-al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In 
no  way  solved  the  disparities  Issue. 

This  Is  the  problem  of  the  existence  In  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedule  of  a  niunber  of  unusually 
high  tariffs  and  some  very  low  ones,  while 
the  Common  Market  tariffs  fall  in  a  general 
range  of  10  to  25  percent. 

The  United  States  continues  to  Insist  that 
there  should  be  special  rules  for  deeper  cuts 
In  very  high  tariffs  only  where  the  existence 
of  disparities  can  be  shown  to  have  affected 
trade. 

The  Common  Market — Its  line  as  hard  as 
ever — Insists  that  there  can  be  no  meaning- 
ful statistical  demonstration  of  the  effects 
on  trade.  It  wants  a  general  rule  to  apply 
to  all  cases.  This  Is  a  position  strongly  held 
by  France. 

Computers  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce here  are  cranking  out  statistics  to 
support  the  U.S.  case.  But  the  Common 
Market  has  not  budged. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  18, 
1963] 

Tbade  Polict  Dilxicma:  UJ8.  Industbt  Seek- 
ing MOBZ  Pbotxction  as  Administration 
Works  To  Reduce  It 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington.  October  17. — A  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  President  Kennedy 
present,  devoted  to  the  seemingly  banal 
question  of  the  Import  of  shoes,  Illustrated 
vividly  today  a  serious  dilemma  that  Is 
rapidly  approaching  for  the  administration. 
Expressed  In  its  simplest  form,  the  dilem- 
ma Is  that  while  several  highly  sensitive 
and  Important  domestic  Industries  are  press- 
ing for  more  protection,  the  President  may 
have  to  diminish  protection  to  assure  suc- 
cess of  next  year's  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  with  the  European  Common 
Market  and  others. 

Today's  meeting,  backed  up  by  the  sig- 
natures of  no  fewer  than  250  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  devoted  to  a 
plea  to  the  President  to  do  something  to  try 
to  curb  "excessive"  ImporU  of  shoes.  Yet 
an  Italian  official,  speaking  In  diplomatic 
language,  said  "the  whole  scope  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  will  be  remarkably  reduced  for 
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us"  if  shoes  and  on*  otbar  major  prodttet, 
woolen  te«Ules.  are  kept  oC  th«  tariff-cut- 
ting list  next  year. 

The  woolen  case  Is  almost  Identical  with 
that  of  shoes.  A  part  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry Is  another  example,  and  there  are 
several  others. 

TWO-BmSD    PRISSURE 

In  each  of  the  problem  areas,  the  admin- 
istration Is  under  extremely  strong  pressure 
from  two  exactly  opposite  directions. 

The  pressure  from  the  domestic  Indtistry 
Is  familiar  enough.  Xt  believes  itself  dam- 
aged by  Imports  with  tariffs  at  their  pres- 
ent levels.  It  not  only  wants  to  ksep  tha 
products  In  question  off  the  tariff  negotia- 
tion list,  but  also  wants  additional  protec- 
tive measures.  The  shoe  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, would  like  to  see  an  International 
agreement  similar  to  that  In  effect  few  cot- 
ton textiles.  And  the  Industry  has  plants 
In  many  States 

Less  familiar  Is  the  pressure  from  the  op- 
poslU  direction.  In  brief,  the  President  will 
run  a  severe  risk  of  failure  of  the  entire 
Kennedy  round  If  the  O.S.  reserve  list  of  prod- 
ucts excluded  from  bargaining  Is  too  long  at 
includes  too  many  Important  products.  The 
whole  basis  of  the  negotiation  Is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  It  will  Involve  a  cut  In  tariffs  es- 
sentially "across  the  board." 

For  example.  Itahan  support  for  a  succiees- 
ful  negotiation  wUl  1M  vltaUy  Important  in 
the  internal  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Common  MarLet  as  the  bargaining  proceeds. 
But  II  woolens  and  shoes  are  on  the  "reserve 
list."  Italy  will  largely  lose  Interest  because 
these  two  products  alone  make  up  nearly  a 
quarter  of  Italy's  exi>orts  to  the  United 
States. 

BXaZRVX  LIST   SLATED 

Next  week  the  long  process  begins  of  de- 
ciding what  the  X3S.  "reserve  list"  wlU  he. 

The  OovernixMnt  will  publish  a  list  of 
Items  subject  to  negotiation  that  will  cover 
the  entire  U.S.  tariff  except  for  a  handful  of 
statutory  exceptions. 

After  that,  domestic  industry  wlU  have  a 
chance  to  try  to  get  individual  products  re- 
moved from  the  list,  mainly  through  hear- 
ings before  the  Tariff  Commission  that  will 
begin  In  December  and  run  through  March. 

When  the  CommlsBlon  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent must  decide.  The  Common  Market 
countries  have  intimated  strongly  that  a 
long  reserve  list  might  make  the  whole 
negotiation  impossible,  partly  because  It  Is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  agree  on  an  excep- 
tion list  of  their  own. 

Today  the  Preeident  took  the  immediate 
heat  off  the  shoe  situation  by  setting  In 
motion  a  plan  to  try  to  arrange  Indtistry- 
to-lndustry  talks  between  the  Amertean  in- 
dvistry  and  those  ot  Italy  and  Japan.  It  is 
not  even  sure  that  the  foreign  Industries  win 
agree  to  talks  and  highly  doubtful  that  they 
will  do  anything  to  restrict  their  exports. 

But  the  problem  will  not  die.  It  will  be- 
come red  hot  again  when  the  President 
makes  his  reserve-list  decision  about  next 
April  or  May.  The  Industry  welcomed  to- 
day's move,  and  Its  congressional  supporters 
were  also  pleaaetf.  But  the  ultimate  out- 
come may  be  a  lowering,  not  a  raising,  at 
protection  against  imports  of  shoes. 


the  Tahie  ot  retiMBatloa  and  irrlgatioa 

projects. 

I  recommend  both  at  these  clippings  to 
my  coUeaguea  aiid  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From   the  Mlnot    (M.   Dak.)    DaUy   News] 
Thet  Cams  To  Work  and  Dm 

"Bushed"  is  a  fair  wwd  to  describe  the  80 
top  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as 
they  departed  Mlnot  Friday  at  the  end  of 
their  weeklong  workshop. 

Let  there  be  no  mlBunderstandlng.  The 
word  "workshop"  was  not  abused  In  describ- 
ing this  gathering.  The  men  were  at  their 
desks  promptly  at  8  ajn  each  day  and  worked 
through  to  6  p.m.  No  interruptions  were 
permitted  except  by  authorization. 

Many  devoted  noon  hoiirs  and  evenings  to 
meeting  with  delegations  Interested  In  one 
or  more  of  the  multitude  of  water  and  power 
projects  In  which  the  Bureau  deals. 

Out  of  it  all  came  a  reasonably  firm  work 
schedule  for  the  cxnrent  fiscal  year  and  a 
somewhat  more  "nffy*  plan  for  the  fiscal  jrear 
beginning  next  July  I. 

Tlae  "ifs"  are  not  of  the  Bureau's  doing. 
As  Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Dominy  e^^lained 
it.  the  Bureau  doesn't  know  yet  what  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  for  the  current  year 
and  is  even  more  In  the  dark  on  what  will  be 
forthcoming  for  fiscal   1966. 

This  doesn't  make  much  sense  In  a  long- 
range  prognm  such  as  reclamation.  Fifni 
here  it  doesn't  seem  too  much  to  ask  that 
Congress  advance  a  couple  of  Jumps  and 
chart — through  project  authorizations  and 
appropriations — a  clearer  course  for  the 
Bxireau. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Bureau  should  know 
by  JXily  1  what  work  It  ta  going  to  be  pw- 
mltted  tq  do  in  the  year  that  begins  on  that 
date. 

It  was  nloe  having  the  Bureau  executives 
and  other  personnel  and  we  hope  they'll 
schedule  anotiier  session  here  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

(From  the  Mteot  (N.  Dak.)  DaUy  News] 
iNsiDB  North  Dakota  :  "Rivn  Plvmbxss" 


WATER  RBBOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mlnot  Dally  News.  Mlnot.  N.  Dak.,  re- 
cently carried  an  editorial  and  an  article 
praising  the  ofBclals  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  their  devotion  to  water 
resources  development  not  only  in  North 
Dakota  but  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  article  "River  Plumbers  Meet 
Here"  notes  that  ttie  ofBcials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  In  their  Mhiot  meet- 
ing dispelled  a  number  of  myths  about 


(By  Dick  Dobeon) 

Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Dom- 
iny and  about  W  of  his  "ilvei  pltmibers" 
have  Just  eoneluded  their  weeklong  work- 
shop In  Mlnot. 

During  the  s""««i  program  conference,  the 
Bureaa  of  Reclamation^  key  personnel 
mapped  the  plans  of  the  agency  for  the  next 
year  and  more. 

Since  Its  Inception  about  60  years  ago.  the 
Bureau  has  worked  to  harness  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West  In  order  to  produce  low- 
cost  electric  power  and  funnel  the  precious 
water  onto  semlarld  lands. 

Less  than  1  cent  at  tnmrj  a  Federal  tax 
dollars  is  si>ent  for  reclamation  projects  In 
the  17  Western  States  and  Alaska. 

But  it  bi^"*"*  evident  to  anyone  who 
stopped  to  look  la  on  the  workshop  that  the 
Bureau'k  Investments  are  made  only  after 
careful  planning  and  study. 

A  ntmiber  of  "myths."  mostly  promulgated 
otislde  of  North  Dakota,  were  exploded  at  the 
oonferenoe.     Tb«y  Included: 

(1)  Reclamation  projects  are  "pork  barrel** 
Jobs  and  a  waste  of  pubUc  f  unte. 

Opening  the  confereaoe,  Dominy  quoted 
Bepreeentatlve  Mich  aw.  J.  KzawiK.  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio,  as  follows : 

'"n^e  fact  is  that  92.2  percent  of  the  cost 
of  all  authorlxed  projects  Is  repaid  to  the 
Oovemment.  Less  than  8  percent — repre- 
senting flood  control,  fish  and  wUdllfe  and 
recreational  benefits — ^has  been  declared  by 


Congress  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
nonrelmbxirsable." 

(2)  Irrigation  contributes  to  the  mounting 
surplus  of  agricultural  products. 

Representative  3.  Bdoas  Chrnowetr,  Re- 
publican, of  Colorado,  reported  In  Jnne  to 
the  National  Blven  and  Harbors  Oongrees: 

"Only  about  2  percent  of  these  surplus 
crops  constituting  the  total  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  and  inventories 
are  grown  on  Federal  Irrigation  projects." 

Chenoweth  pointed  out  that  irrigation 
encourages  a  farmer  to  convert  land  pro- 
ducing surplus  crops  to  other  uses,  such  as 
stockralslng. 

(8)  The  Federal  Oovemment  bureaucraey 
is  growing  to  a  monstrous  siae. 

Dominy  noted  that  the  Bureau's  staff  has 
expanded  11  percent  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the 
Bureau  "k  annual  propvm  has  been  increased 
from  SI 65  to  $420  milUon. 

Representative  Morris  K.  Udall.  Denui- 
crat,  of  Arizona,  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  republic  magazine,  said:  "In  1946  out 
of  every  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
States,  19  were  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Today  that  number 
has  dropped  to  IS.  and  6  of  theec  IS  are 
civilian  employees  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ken- 
neth Holum  never  hesitates  to  hand  out 
poUtical  bouquets  when  he  speaks  in  North 
Dakota. 

At  a  banquet  In  Mlnot  this  week.  Holum 
praised  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  and  Senator 
QuBirrur  N.  Burotch,  Democrat,  of  North  Da- 
kota, for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  project. 

He  also  liailed  the  efforts  of  Senator  Mil- 
ton R.  Young,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  the  late  Representative  HJalmar  C.  Ny- 
gaard.  Republican,  of  North  Dakota. 

Rather  consplcuouriy.  it  seemed,  Holum 
overlooked  Representative  Don  L.  Sbobt, 
RepubUcan,  of  North  Dakota,  who  left  the 
banquet  to  return  to  Waahington  before 
Holum  spoke. 

But  the  Interior  Department  official  dldnt 
forget  the  Kennedy  administration.  Holum 
said  he  enjoyed  supporting  Garrison  diver- 
sion, "a  reclamation  project  so  good  that  It 
has  the  personal  endorsement  of  Preeident 
Kennedy." 

JORDAN  AND  ITS  ARAB  NEIGHBORS 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  October  10.  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  this  body.  I  refer  to  a  dis- 
patch by  Mr.  Dana  Adam  Schmidt  from 
Beirut. 

He  reports  that  the  King  is  disturbed 
by  the  threat  to  his  country  from  feUow 
Arab  leaders — from  President  Nasser  of 
Egyi>t  to  the  soutti.  and  from  a  Baathist 
Party  which  is  seddng  to  unite  Bagtwlad 
mx%t\  Damascus  to  the  north. 

King  Hosseln  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  stanch  r»t>- Western  leader. 
He  was  aided  by  the  British,  and  our 
own  Oovemment  assumed  responsibility 
for  economic  devriopment  in  Jordan 
after  the  British  withdrew.  Thanks  to 
our  assistance,  Jordan  has  made  steady 
progress  toward  economic  viability  and 
there  is  now  hope  that  Jordan  may  be- 
come ecMiomlcally  Independent  in  the 
Dot-too-dlstant  future. 

I  have  (rften  been  critical  of  the  fail- 
ure of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  dis- 
tinguish between  friends  and  foes  of  the 
united  States.  Here  is  a  good  example 
of  a  frimd.  I  hope  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  grant  that  nation  economic 
assistance  and  to  accelerate  progress. 
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Hussein  feels  himself  threatened  by 
Nasser  as  an  external  foe  and  as  an 
instrument  of  subversion.  And  we  are 
partly  responsible  for  that.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Schmidt  points  out  that  Kln« 
Hussein  has  shown  increasing  disap- 
pointment in  the  United  States  because 
we  gave  Nasser  assistance  after  he  tried 
to  subvert  Jordan  and  after  he  sent  a 
military  expedition  into  Yemen.  Mr. 
Schmidt  also  reports  that  Jordan  re- 
sents the  pressure  the  United  States  has 
exerted  to  persuade  that  country  to  halt 
the  flow  of  military  supplies  to  the 
Yemen  royalists. 

There  is  a  final  point.  And  that.  Mr. 
Schmidt  reports,  is  that  King  Hussein 
has  also  been  disturbed  by  the  US.  effort 
to  reduce  aid  to  Jordan.  I  am  quoting 
from  the  Times: 

Budgetary  aupport  has  b«en  cut  Mv«ral 
million  dollars  annually  In  recent  years.  As 
a  result,  tbe  Jordanian  Ctovemment  Is  hard 
pressed  for  cash. 

And  that  leads  me  to  another  report 
on  this  subject.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  our  distinguished  colleague,  Eknsst 
atunmro.  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
has  published  a  report  of  a  study  on  U.S. 
foreign  aid  in  10  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  countries.  During  the  course  of 
a  2-month  visit  to  tbe  Middle  East, 
S^iator  OauBmio  surveyed  our  economic 
aid  programs  in  Turkey.  Iran.  Syria.  Leb- 
anon. Jordan,  Israel.  Greece,  Tunisia. 
Libya,  and  Egypt.  As  a  result,  he  has 
been  able  to  present  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  a  470- 
page  document,  which  I  think  all  of  us 
could  examine  with  profit.  It  is  an  en- 
cyclopedia on  the  problems  which  con- 
front these  countries  and  some  of  the 
international  problems  in  which  they  are 
Involved.  I  commend  this  volume  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Senator  GaxmnHG 
on  a  distinguished  contribution  to  our 
thinking  on  these  matters. 

Now,  Senator  Gbuxming  has  voted 
against  the  foreign  aid  program,  not 
because  he  is  against  foreign  aid  but  be- 
cause he  is  critical  of  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  followed.  Under 
the  circumstances,  any  recommendation 
on  his  part  calling  for  Increased  eco- 
nomic aid  becomes  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Therefore.  I  call  attention  to  the  chap- 
ter In  his  report  (m  our  aid  to  Jordan 
and  development  In  that  country.  Sena- 
tor OsunfiNO  takes  note  of  the  tremen- 
dous political  and  econcmic  problems 
which  confront  the  courageous  young 
ruler  of  Jordan  and  comments : 

In  the  face  of  this  constant  propaganda 
•gainst  him,  it  is  almost  miraculous  that 
King  Hussrtn  still  holds  the  throne  of  Jor- 
dan and.  It  Is  Just  as  mlrac\ilo\is  that  many 
have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  If  he 
continues  to  relgn  he  may  In  time  even  make 
of  Jordan  a  naUon  with  a  viable  economy. 

Senator  Grttsnimg's  reports  on  Jor- 
dan's agricultural  and  industrial  growth 
are  most  encouraging.  He  recommends 
that  U.S.  economic  assistance  should  be 
continued  at  the  same  or  higher  levels, 
with  a  review  of  our  technical  assistance 
projects  to  c<mcentrate  more  upon 
projects  of  a  more  immediately  beneficial 


nature   toward   economic   development. 
He  says: 

Jordan's  fut\ire  economic  success  Is  most 
Important  to  the  United  States.  This  Is  so 
not  only  because  Jordan  Is  oriented  to  the 
free  world  and  stands  as  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween Israel  and  a  mllltantly  hostile  Arab 
world.  It  Is  especially  Important  because  Jor- 
dan seeks  Its  economic  development,  not 
through  socialism,  which  so  many  of  the 
Arab  nations  espouse,  but  through  the  free 
enterprise  system.  In  many  of  the  other 
Arab  countries  assisted  by  n.S.  economic  aid. 
It  can  be  said  that  we  are  literally  using  our 
dollars  to  prove  that  socialism  Is  as  good  or 
better  than  our  own  system  of  free  enter- 
prise.   That  Is  not  the  case  In  Jordan. 

And.  he  finds: 

Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  King 
Husaeln,  Jordan  Is  making  progress  on  the 
road  to  becoming  a  viable  nation.  Its  lead- 
ers have  the  will  to  do  so  and  should  be 
given  every  encoiiragement  by  the  United 
SUtes  In  achieving  their  goal.  The  excel- 
lent leadership  of  our  able  Ambassador,  WU- 
liam  Macomber.  who  believes  that  this  de- 
sirable objective  might  be  achieved  In  a 
decade,  Is  really  making  the  country  team 
approach  work  In  Jordan. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  call  both 
this  newspaper  report  and  Senator 
GRrrxNiNc's  constructive  recommenda- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
They  should  be  read  together.  They 
stress  an  important  aspect  of  our  aid 
program.  Where  our  program  Is  work- 
ing, it  is  desirable  to  maintain  and  per- 
haps Increase  it  so  that  it  will  work  bet- 
ter and  faster  and  perhaps  bring  its 
termination  closer  because  of  its  success. 
And,  certainly,  this  kind  of  approach  is 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  country 
which  is  subjected  to  the  political  prob- 
lems which  Jordan  confronts  because  of 
the  attitude  of  its  Arab  neighbors. 


THE  LIGHTS  GO  ON  IN  THE  YAAK 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  lights  went  on  in  the  beauti- 
ful Yaak  Valley  of  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. 

Central  station  power  finally  became 
available,  thanks  to  many  years  of  work 
by  ofBclals  of  Northern  Lights,  Inc.,  a 
rural  electric  cooperative — and  particu- 
larly its  general  manager,  Bill  Nor- 
deen.  Cooperating  too  were  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration. 

Russell  W.  Holt,  assistant  to  Adminis- 
trator Charles  Luce  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  at  the  October  10  dedica- 
tion of  the  Yaak  substation  at  Troy.  He 
described  the  role  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  in  getting  low -cost 
power  to  the  people  and  stressed  the 
need  for  construction  of  Knowles  Dam. 
Time  magazine  was  there  and  told,  in  its 
October  18  issue,  how  Bonnie  Franke 
is  looking  forward  to  that  waffle  iron — 
"It's  been  a  long  time  since  this  family 
sat  down  to  waffles" — how  she  and  others 
can  finally  have  an  electric  iron,  washing 
machine,  dryer  and  water  pump. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  rugged  individualism  and  free 
enterprise  today  are  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  the  membership  and  lead- 
ership of  oragnizations  such  as  Northern 


Lights,  Inc.,  who  brought  power  to  the 
Yaak  Valley.  The  job  of  electrifying  the 
rest  of  rural  America  requires  that  kind 
of  leadership.  One  farm  in  20  in  Mon- 
tana is  still  without  electrification.  I 
salute  the  leaders  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  who  believe  in  Government 
partnership  in  the  utility  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoro. 
immediately  following  these  remarks! 
Mr.  Holt's  address  of  October  10,  entitled 
"What  Low-Cost  Power  Means  to  West- 
em  Montana."  the  October  18  Time  mag- 
azine article  entitled  "Montana — The 
Lights  Go  On  in  the  Yaak  River  Valley" 
and  an  Associated  Press  story  appearing 
in  the  October  18  issue  of  the  Daily  Mis- 
soulian,  entitled  "Babcock  Says  Co-op 
Image  Has  Suffered." 

There  being  no  objectlop.  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed]  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  j 

What  Low-Cost  Pown^MxAi 

Montana 


4N8    to    WBSTKEN 


(Renuurks  of  Russell  W.  Holt,  assistant  to 
the  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, dedicating  the  Taak  Subeta- 
Uon,  Troy.  Mont.,  October  10.  19«3) 
The  coming  of  electricity  to  the  Taak  Val- 
ley makes  this  a  great  day  for  the  valley. 
You  have  a  beautiful  valley.    Now  you  havs 
the  electricity  to  put  lights  in  yoxir  homes, 
electric  tools  in  your  shops,  overhead  lights 
in  your  yards,  washers  and  driers  in  your 
kitchens,  more  water  on  your  lands.    You  are 
now  in  the  position  to  leapfrog  decades  of 
darkness  and  become   full   partners  in  the 
wonders  and  comfcx-ts  of  electrical  living  in 
the  aoUi  century. 

We're  proud  as  a  nation  that  some  97  per- 
cent or  more  of  our  farms  are  lighted,  and 
here  in  the  Northwest  that  the  figure  is 
close  to  99  percent.  But  I  don't  imagine 
this  figure  has  been  a  lot  of  comfort  to  you 
who  have  done  without  electricity  until  now, 
or  to  the  few  remaining  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  lack  central  station  service. 

Getting  power  to  remote  areas  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  EPA  Is  Bd\  about.  Just 
as  It  Is  what  the  Rural  mectrlflcaUon  Ad- 
ministration Is  all  about.  The  Bonneville 
Project  Act  says,  "the  Bonneville  project 
shall  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  particularly  of  domestic  and 
rural  consimiers."  It  also  says  that  pref- 
erence and  priority  shall  be  given  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives. 

When  BPA  came  along  In  1987  only  about 
35  percent  of  the  farms  In  the  Northwest 
were  electrified;  today  nearly  99  percent.  In 
Montana,  in  1936,  only  6  percent  were  elec- 
trified, today  about  96  percent.  To  say  It 
another  way.  In  1936  about  96  percent  of 
Montana  farms  were  in  darkness,  today  96 
percent  are  in  light. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  BPA  alone  Is  re- 
sponsible for  electrification  of  Montana  or 
erf  the  Northwest,  or  for  bringing  power  to 
the  Yaak  Valley.  To  give  proper  credit,  you 
have  to  go  back  to  the  dreamers  who  fought 
for  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  the  Bonneville  Project  Act,  and 
those  who  have  fought  for  public  power  down 
through  the  yeiuv.  Here  in  the  Yaak  Valley, 
we  are  doing  our  share  by  providing  the  sub- 
station which  we  dedicate  today.  I  might 
say  that  this  substation  Is  of  new  and  in- 
genious design,  representing  a  substantial 
savings  In  cost  over  comparable  facilities. 
I  hope  this  design  will  leiul  to  new  economies 
throughout  our  system. 

Your  co-op.  Northern  Lights,  Inc..  and  its 
general  manager.  Bill  Nordeen.  deserve  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  electric  service  you  are 
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about  to  receive.  Northern  Lights  is  bxilld- 
lug  tbe  line,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $136,000. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  Northern 
Lights  was  Incorporated  38  years  ago  and  re- 
ceived the  first  R£A  loan  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  started  with  fewer  than 
100  customers  and  today  has  almost  4,000. 
You  people  of  the  Yaak  Valley  wUl  piiah 
Northern  Lights  over  the  4,000  mark.  When 
the  co-op  first  went  into  business.  It  took  its 
wholesale  power  supply  from  private  utUl- 
tles;  In  1943  BPA  was  able  to  start  supplying 
tbe  co-op.  Rates  of  8  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  38  years  ago  have  dropped  to  2  cents  or 
less  today. 

There  are  still  others  who  made  today's 
occasion  possible — the  XJB.  Forest  Service  and 
Uxe  General  Telephone  Co.  who  owned  the 
right-of-way. 

And  not  the  least  of  all,  your  c<Migres8ional 
delegation — Congressman  Olskm.  Senator 
UrtcALM,  and  Senator  Mansitkld.  They 
were  responsive  to  your  pleas  and  wrote 
letters  and  strongly  urged  BPA  to  provide 
this  service  which  you  need,  and  which  you 
deserve,  and  which  meets  the  tests  of 
financial  feasibility.  I  know  how  much 
they  regret  not  being  here  today,  becaxise 
just  as  this  service  fulfills  a  dream  of  the 
people  of  the  valley,  so  It  Is  for  them  reallza- 
Uon  of  another  milestone  In  better  electric 
service  and  economic  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  their  State. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  riiral  electrification 
Is  part  of  what  BPA  is  all  about.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  BPA  is.  We  are  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  head- 
quarters In  Portland,  Qr«g.  We  don't  build 
the  danu — the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  do  that.  But  we 
market  the  power,  sell  it  wholesale  to  public 
and  private  utilities  and  to  large  industries, 
and  repay  the  Treasury  for  power's  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  dams.  Today  we  are  the 
power  marketing  agency  for  37  Northwest 
Federal  multipurpose  dams,  30  completed 
and  7  under  construction,  which  produce 
more  than  half  of  all  the  electric  power  in 
the  Northwest. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  repay  the  Treas- 
ury some  $1.8  billion  representing  power's 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  dams.  As  of  last 
June  30,  we  had  taken  In  $937  million  in 
power  revenues,  of  whldi  $346  million  went 
to  pay  our  own  operations  and  maintenance 
expenses.  $334  million  went  tot  interest,  and 
the  remaining  $367  miUlor.  was  applied  to 
repayment  of  the  capital  investment — to  re- 
duce the  mortgage,  so  to  speak. 

We're  proud  that  we  pay  our  way.  with 
Interest.  And  contrary  to  what  you  may 
have  heard,  BPA  today  is  still  $30  million 
ahead  of  schedule  in  meeting  Its  obligations 
to  the  Treasury. 

We  Intend  to  stay  that  way,  to  maintain 
our  fiscal  integrity,  o\ii  fiscal  responsibility. 
If  you  please.  We  have  programs  to  accom- 
plish this  goal — the  new  Hanford  steam - 
plant,  the  Canadian  Treaty,  the  California 
intertle  and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  a  rate 
increase.  We  also  have  made  changes  in  our 
financial  accounting  practices  to  bring  them 
more  into  line  with  those  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  In  other  river  basins. 

The  Hanford  steamplant  will  add  more 
than  900.000  kilowatts  at  salable  firm  power 
to  our  resources,  and  will  prevent  a  power 
brownout  with  which  the  rc^on  would  have 
been  threatened  in  1966-46  should  we  have 
encountered  critical  year  streamflow  con- 
ditions then.  The  steamplant  puts  to  work 
otherwise  waste  steam  which  Is  produced  as 
»  byproduct  of  plutonlum  production  at 
Hanford.  Dxiring  the  dual  purpose  period, 
when  the  new  Hanford  reactor  is  used  to 
produce  both  plutonlum  and  power,  poww 
costs  will  be  less  than  our  historic  basic 
r»U  of  $17.60  per  kilowatt  year.  Later,  when 
the  reactor  is  operated  to  produce  only  power, 


costs  will  be  com]>arable  to  then  available 
alternative  steamplanta. 

The  treaty  with  Canada  for  Joint  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  will  provide  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  each  with 
a  great  new  block  of  low-cost  power.  This 
additional  power  will  be  produced  at  exist- 
ing U.S.  dams  as  a  result  of  storage  dams  to 
be  bxiilt  by  Canada  north  of  the  border,  and 
will  be  divided  equaly  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  treaty  has  not  yet  been  imple- 
mented because  Canada  has  decided  she 
vrtshes  to  sell  her  share  of  power  in  this 
country  and  use  the  revenues  to  finance 
Canadian  projects.  The  problem  Is  to  find 
buyers  and  agree  on  a  price.  A  great  deal 
of  work  is  going  on  right  now  to  resolve  this 
problem,  and  we  remain  hopeful  the  treaty 
will  go  forward  in  the  near  future. 

The  California  intertle  is  vital  to  enable  vu 
to  sell  some  of  the  surpliis  power.  A  hydro 
system,  such  as  ours,  produces  amounts  of 
power  which  vary  with  etreamfiow.  When 
streamflows  are  high,  which  is  often,  we 
can  produce  for  periods  of  time  a  lot  of 
extra  power.  We  call  this  secondary,  or  In- 
terruptible.  power.  There  is  a  limited  market 
for  this  kind  of  power  in  the  Northwest,  but 
It  can  be  sold  in  California.  We  estimate 
that  when  the  intertle  U  biiilt,  BPA  net 
revenues  will  increase  by  $8  to  $35  million 
per  year  for  the  first  10  years,  depending  on  a 
number  of  variables  including  who  builds  the 
facilities,  whether  there  be  one  or  two  lines, 
and  so  on.  You  have  a  stake  in  this  inter- 
tie  because  to  the  extent  that  It  increases 
our  revenues  It  will  reduce  the  need  for  a 
rate  Increase.  The  Intertle  wotild  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  Montana  reservation  of 
power  from  Hungry  Horse  Dcun.  You  should 
know,  too,  that  Bonneville  does  not  propose 
to  sell  any  power  over  an  Intertle,  no  matter 
who  builds  It,  until  Congress  has  passed 
the  Northwest  power  marketing  biU  assur- 
ing Northwest  ciistomers  of  first  call  on  Fed- 
eral power  produced  here.  We  want  to  sell 
only  our  siirplus,  California  utilities  want  to 
buy  our  surplus,  and  there  will  be  great 
benefits  to  both  regions  when  we  are  able  to 
do  that. 

There  has  been  no  Increase  in  Bonneville's 
rates  in  the  36  years  we  have  been  selling 
ix>wer,  but  it  appears  as  if  we  must  have  at 
least  a  small  rate  increase  next  year.  We 
should  know  within  the  next  couple  of 
months  the  extent  of  the  rate  increase  neces- 
sary. 

Another  important  part  ot  Bonneville's  Job 
Is  to  plan  for  the  orderly  development  of  re- 
sources to  meet  the  region's  power  needs. 
This  is  why  we  strongly  support  the  Knowles 
project  and  why  we  are  cooperating  to  the 
fxillest  with  Canadian  authorities  to  Imple- 
ment the  treaty  with  Canada  for  Joint  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  River.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  3Vi  years 
ago,  but  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  Canada. 
Canada  appcirently  will  not  ratify  untU  ar- 
rangements satisfactory  to  her  are  worked 
out  concerning  disposal  of  her  share  ot  treaty 
power. 

Under  the  treaty,  not  only  would  Canada 
build  storage  dams  on  her  side  of  the  border 
which  would  substantially  Increase  genera- 
tion at  American  dams  downstream,  but  also 
the  treaty  permits  us  to  build  Llbby  Dam 
which,  as  you  realise,  would  back  water  43 
miles  across  the  border  into  Canada. 

Knowles  is  important  any  way  you  look  at 
it,  but  should  the  Canadian  treaty  fall  to  be 
implemented  It  becomes  an  absolutely  vital 
storage  project  on  our  aide  of  the  border. 
Without  the  treaty  danu,  Knowles  Dam 
would  produce  367.000  kilowatts  at  site,  and 
its  stored  waters  would  produce  747,000  addi- 
tional kilowatts  at  downstream  plants,  pub- 
lic and  private,  for  a  total  of  963,000  kilo- 
watts. This  U  about  six  times  ■•  much 
power  as  would  be  produced  by  the  proposed 


alternative  two  small  run-of-the-rlver  plants 
in  the  same  stretch  of  the  river.  If  the  treaty 
storage  projects  are  built  first,  they  would 
get  credit  tear  much  of  the  extra  downstream 
kilowatt  potential  of  Knowles,  but  Knowlea 
would  still  be  responsible  for  336.000  kUo- 
watts  at  site  and  downstream.  This  is  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  two  propoeed 
alternative  run-of-the-rlver  plants  would 
produce  under  the  same  treaty  conditions. 

Basically,  the  role  of  BPA  is  to  get  low-cost 
power  to  the  people  for  their  personal  com- 
forts and  for  economic  growth;  that  is.  tor 
Job  opportunity  and  business  opportunity. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  BPA  serves 
18  big  electroprocees  industries  in  the  North- 
west which  employ  15,000  northwest  citizens 
directly,  with  a  payroll  of  more  than  $80  mil- 
lion annually.  These  18  ind\istries  make 
possible  employment,  indirectly,  of  another 
30,000.  if  you  assvune  two  Jobs  in  service  and 
supporting  industries  tor  every  Job  in  pri- 
mary Industry.  They  pay  between  $6  and 
$7  million  anniiaUy  in  State  and  local  taxes, 
buy  about  $60  million  per  year  worth  erf 
northwest  goods  and  services,  and  pay  some 
$50  million  per  year  in  freight  charges. 

We're  proud,  also,  to  know  that  oiir  whole- 
sale power  sold  through  Northern  Lights  Is 
going  to  mean  a  lot  to  the  economy  of  the 
Yaak  Valley.  For  example,  Mr.  Leighty's 
sawmill  now  will  be  able  to  operate  the  year 
around.  This  means  more  Jobs  on  top  of 
the  36  men  he  already  employs  at  the  mill 
and  the  36  in  the  woods  who  supply  logs  for 
the  mill.  Bia  power  bill  for  four  dlesel  units 
has  averaged  between  $8,000  and  $8,000  a 
month.  It  will  be  cut  in  half.  I  tmder- 
stand  he's  already  added  a  planer  to  the 
mill  in  anticipation  of  this  new  power  sup- 
ply. 

Also,  Mr.  Thornton's  gold  mine  expects  to 
utilize  this  new  source  of  power  for  a  more 
efficient  and  profitable  operation. 

This  is  only  a  small  example  of  what 
Bonneville  power  means  to  the  economy  of 
western  Montana.  Consider  the  Anaconda 
Alumlmum  Co.  at  Columbus  Falls  and  the 
Victor  Chemical  Co.  at  Silver  Bow,  which  are 
served  directly  by  BPA. 

Anaconda  and  Victor,  between  them,  em- 
ploy 860  people.  These  people  were  put  to 
work  between  1950  and  1960,  a  period  dur- 
ing which  total  employment  in  western 
Montana  fell  about  3,600,  due  chlefiy  to  a 
downturn  in  mining  operations.  If  it  were 
not  for  these  two  Industries,  and  the  low- 
cost  power  which  made  their  location  poa- 
sible,  the  total  employment  loss  would  have 
been  more  on  the  order  of  6,000 — again  as- 
suming two  indirect  Jobs  for  every  one  ot 
850  people  employed  In  these  two  ba«tc  Ua- 
dustries. 

Just  recently  Anaconda  announced  It  will 
add  a  third  potline  to  the  two  already  op- 
erating at  Columbia  Falls.  This  could  In- 
crease employment  at  the  plant  by  another 
300  or  300  workers. 

And  another  new  Industry  is  coming  to 
western  Montana  based  on  low-cost  BPA 
power.  This  is  the  Montana  Phosphate 
Products  Co.,  which  is  investing  $6  million 
in  a  phosphate  mining  and  beneflciating 
plant  near  PhUlpsbxirg.  When  completed 
next  year,  it  will  employ  about  126  men. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
proportion  of  BPA  sales  to  industry  in  Mon- 
tana is  higher  than  in  any  other  Stat*.  Of 
the  total  lA  billion  kUowatt-hours  we  sell 
in  Montana,  about  1.4  billion  go  to  Indus- 
try. Low-cost  power  helps  Montana  indus- 
try offset  the  twin  disadvantages  of  distance 
from  markets  and  high  freight  rates. 

Furthermore,  In  some  years  Montana  gets 
gets  from  BPA  three  times  as  much  power  aa 
is  actually  generated  at  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 
Generation  at  Hungry  Horse,  of  course, 
varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
streamflow  and  whether  water  must  be  held 
in  the  reservoir  for  later  use  dowzuttream. 
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But  no  nuittflr  how  tha  actual  production  at 
Hungry  Hone  wtaa,  BPA  ttai  aappltaa  a 
'  r,  eooatant  amoont  ot  pow«r  to  Mon- 


I&  fact,  BPA  rapptloa  mora  ttian  40  p«r- 
oant  of  all  tbe  power  oraiatuned  In  Montana 
or.  to  put  It  another  way,  more  th&n  dou'Jle 
the  etoctrldty  \iaed  tn  all  the  hocnea  of  Mon- 
tana. Montana  Power  Ca  la  one  of  our 
ctutaBMra. 

What  doaa  all  this  really  mean  In  terma 
of  the  people  of  MantanaT  It  nMiani  lower 
light  bllla  and  aaore  doUara  In  your  poclceta. 
It  meana  thoee  )obe  f or  UO  of  your  feUow 
Moatanana  at  the  two  Mg  Induatrlal  plants 
serred  dlrecUy  by  BPA.  This  leada  to  an- 
other 1.700  Indirect  )c*m.  or  a  total  of  2,500 
Jobe  dependent  upon  BPA  power.  Fl^re 
that  on  the  average  one  wage  earner  supporte 
4  pereoas.  and  you  find  about  10,000  western 
Montana na  who  derive  their  support  from 
low-cost  power. 

It  means  mere.  It  means  Increased  op- 
portunity for  people  to  work  and  earn  a  de- 
cent IlTlng.  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
to  make  a  better  life  for  therasalTes  and 
their  children.  It  maana  opportunity  for 
businessmen  on  Main  Street  to  sell  more 
goods  of  every  kind.  Perhaps  moet  Impor- 
tant of  an,  It  means  opportunity  for  Mon- 
tana kids  to  grow  up  and  find  jobs  in  Mon- 
tana, without  having  to  leave  their  home 
State  to  make  thetr  way  In  Ufe. 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  between 
1*60  and  1000  Uie  population  of  weetem 
Montana  teereased  by  15,000  peoi>ie,  but 
that  the  natural  Increase — births  over 
deaths — was  actually  S8.000  people,  meaning 
that  IS  .000  people  left  weetem  Montana  In 
those  10  years?  Or  that  the  bulk  who  left 
were  In  the  30  to  29  age  group? 

These  are  sobering  thoughts,  and  I  dont 
want  to  belabor  them  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion. But  I  think  they  illustrate  the  Im- 
portance of  power  to  western  Montana,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  mining  and  lumber 
are  hurting,  when  yoimg  people  are  leaving, 
when  there  are  jobs  to  be  developed,  busi- 
ness opportunities  to  he  created,  and  a  bet- 
ter life  to  be  earned. 

It  Is  significant  that  aroxmd  the  world 
where  energy  use  Is  high,  the  economy  is 
strong,  and  where  energy  lise  Is  low.  the 
economy  is  weak.  So  it  Is  in  oxir  own  coun- 
try. I  hope  what  we  have  aeen  In  western 
Montana  so  far  is  only  ths  beginning  of  a 
brighter  futiire  for  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
pe<^})e  of  this  great  State,  based  on  low-cost 
electric  energy. 

To  dedicate  means  to  set  aside  for  future 
use.  It  is  now  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
dedicate  the  new  Yaak  Substation  to  the 
service  of  tbe  people  of  this  vaUey,  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children  for 
generations  to  eome. 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Oct.  18.  196S1 

MoifTAjtA:  Ths  Lights  Go  On  »  thk  Yaak 

Bivxa  Vaixxt 

In  the  rugged,  remote  northwest  comer  of 
Montana,  the  7aak  River  Valley  Is  a  picture 
postcard  of  some  yesteryear.  Moose  muse 
among  the  willows.  Elk  graxe  on  the  slopea. 
White-tailed  deer  browse  In  the  bottom  land. 
Deep  among  the  whispering  pine  and  the 
hemlock,  among  the  silver  sspen  and  birch, 
the  bears  dig  into  windfalls  for  gruba.  Rain- 
bow trout,  cutthroat  and  whiteflah  tumble 
In  Beetle  and  Wlnkum  Creeks. 

In  that  buooHc  45-mlle-Iong  valley,  83 
f amlllee  live  peacefully  in  humble  cabins  and 
Qne  log  homes.  Hunting  riflee  adorn  their 
walls  and  fishing  rods  and  boots  occupy  the 
wMTiers  of  the  rooms.  In  cabin  after  cabin, 
there  Is  a  color  picture  of  the  President  ot 
the  United  States.  "Yes,  sir,"  says  one  old- 
timer  gesturing  to  a  photo  on  the  wan,  "he 
was  a  great  man,  that  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt." 
And  over  in  the  Dirty  Shame  Saloon,  Grocery 
St<M-e  and  Gas  Station,  Proprietor  "Buster" 


Bray,  formerly  at  San  Ptanelseo.  says:  "I 
wouldn't  trade  any  of  this  for  Iblrd  *tw^ 
Market  Streets — not  ever  again." 

KAITD  PUStPS 

But  progress  has  finally  oome  to  the  Taak 
River  Valley — and  last  week,  amid  modest 
ceremony,  the  Inhabitants  observed  the  first 
linklng-in  of  the  area's  electric  powerUne. 
The  valley  will  never  be  the  same  again — a 
fact  observed  with  pleasure  by  mast,  but 
with  misgivings  by  some. 

True,  a  few  families  have  had  a  mlnhnum 
amount  of  power.  'Buster"  Bray  has  kept  the 
Dirty  Shame  alight  with  electricity  generated 
by  a  dlesel  CaterpUIar  in  a  shed  behind  the 
saloon.  But  "the  Monster,"  as  he  calls  it,  has 
been  running  night  and  day  for  3  years'.  It 
costs  $28  a  day,  and.  when  it  ootighs  at  night. 
It  wakes  up  folks  for  miles  around.  Bray  Is 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  rural  cooperative 
to  string  its  powerllne  to  his  part  of  the 
valley. 

One  of  the  first  to  connect  his  honae  with 
the  power  was  Harry  Pranke.  40.  A  onetime 
truckdrlver.  Pranke  moved  into  the  Taak 
with  his  family  3  years  ago  to  exchange  the 
nerve-racking  tumult  of  Chicago  life  for 
a  small  cattle  spread.  "I  didn't  know  how  to 
live  without  electricity,"  says  his  wife  Bonnie, 
"but  we  had  to  learn."  The  Prankes  used 
kerosene  lamps,  traded  their  electric  refrig- 
erator for  one  that  ran  on  propane  gas. 
swapped  their  radio  for  an  old  battery  set. 
Says  Bonnie:  "The  ironing  baffled  me  for  a 
time,  but  I  finally  found  a  couple  of  flatiions 
and  a  gasoline  iron."  A  hand  pump  provided 
water  for  the  toilet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  water  was  hauled  up  to  the  house 
in  buckets  from  a  spring. 

Now  Bonnie  can  hardly  wait  to  get  an 
electric  iron,  an  electric  water  pump,  a  new 
washing  machine,  and  a  dryer.  A  television 
set.  ahe  says,  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  shopping 
list.  She  would  much  rather  have  her  three 
children  explore  the  Taak  than  vegetate  be- 
fore the  magic  eye.  "Later,"  she  says,  "we'U 
buy  a  freeaer,  and  after  that  a  waffle  iron. 
It's  been  a  long  time  since  this  family  sat 
down  to  waffles." 

TOO  Miurr  PSOPLC 

Anton  Obermayer.  a  7S-year-old  Bavarian- 
born  brewmaster,  plans  to  take  the  service, 
too,  but  he  win  use  it  only  on  a  limited  basis. 
He  Is  proudly  self-sufflclent.  He  built  his 
own  home,  cabinets  and  furniture,  grows  his 
own  vegetables.  His  wife  Mary  Monica,  74, 
makes  her  own  soap.  "When  I  came  here  In 
1917,"  says  Obermayer,  "it  was  a  wilderness. 
It  Is  not  so  good  now.  There  are  too  many 
pieople,  and  they  are  making  too  many  roads. 
They  klU  all  the  animals.  Oh.  well,  wlien 
electricity  comes,  we  will  get  an  electric 
stove  and  put  it  beside  the  wood  stove." 

Tortus  "Gunnysack"  Johnson,  66,  was  not 
so  sure  he  wanted  electricity.  Gunnysack 
and  hla  wife.  Mamie,  subsist  on  social  se- 
curity money,  and  they  did  not  know  If  they 
could  afford  ttie  flO-a-month  minimum 
charge  for  electricity.  Besides,  says  Mamie 
Johnson,  79,  "I'd  rather  have  spent  the 
money  for  a  game  license.  I  do  some  fishing, 
but  I'd  Mke  %o  get  me  a  deer  this  fall,  and 
a  bear.  I'd  sure  like  to  get  the  Juice  from  a 
fat  bear.  Makes  a  fine  oil  for  salad."  Never- 
theless, the  Johnsons  have  signed  up. 

Similarly,  Charles  Plelds,  80,  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  79,  sense  that  the  coming  of  elec- 
tricity will  Intrude  on  their  remembrances 
of  long-gone  times.  8a3r8  Charlie  Plelds, 
slapping  his  thigh:  "Back  when  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  I  nved  In  southern  Colorado. 
I  was  a  gunslinger."  Today  the  Fields'  com- 
bined Income  is  only  $99  a  month  and  a 
memory  a  day.  But,  says  Martha.  "weYo 
going  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  house  wired. 
At  our  age,  anything  can  happen.  We  dont 
have  any  electric  appliances,  and  I  guess  we 
wont  get  any.    But  we'll  have  llghts." 

The  lights  in  the  Plelds*  place — and  ai^ll- 
ances  and  television  and  all  the  rest  in  the 


vaUey — may  Illuminate  much  that  lias  lain 
dark  and  shadowy  for  the  people  of  the 
Yaak.  At  the  Fields'  place,  for  example,  the 
lights  wlU  brighten  walU  tliat  are  hung  with 
old  rllles.  a  couple  of  powder  horns,  pictures 
of  relatives  in  high  laoe  collars  and.  of 
course,  a  photo  ot  the  President  of  the  Umted 
Statas — Abe  Lincoln. 


(From  the  Mlasoullan,  Oct.  18,  196S| 

BsBcocK  Sats  Co-Of  Imaox  Has  SxjrrwMXD 

Havxx. — Concern  was  expressed  by  Gov. 
Tim  Babcock  here  over  what  he  called  the 
strong  tide  of  public  opinion  running  against 
electric  cooperatives. 

He  told  delegates  to  the  Montana  As- 
sociated UtlliUes  meeUng  In  Havre  that 
much  of  the  present  criticism  "stems  from 
the  fact  that  you  are  no  longer  weak  Infants 
in  swaddling  clothes.  Tou  are  strong, 
genuinely  prosperous  business  institutions." 

Babcock  said  the  public  Is  being  reminded 
"that  the  Job  of  electrifying  rural  America 
has  been  substantially  completed  and  that 
presently  four  out  ot  every  five  customers 
connected  by  electric  cooperaUves  in  the 
United  States  do  not  classify  as  farm  cus- 
tomers." 

More  than  half  of  Montana's  30,000  farms 
are  being  served  by  electric  cooperatives  but 
nonfarm  customers  of  these  electric  co-ope 
bring  their  cvistomer  total  to  more  than 
44.000,  he  said. 

The  Governor  blamed  some  of  the  suffer- 
ing Image  of  electric  co-ops  on  "the  fact  that 
a  large  segment  of  the  rural  electrification 
movement,  particularly  your  national  organi- 
zation, has  dedicated  itself  to  the  support  of 
Government  ownership  in  the  utility  busi- 
ness. 

"This  strong  advocacy  of  public  power  has 
caused  anlmoeities  to  develop  from  the 
utUity  industry." 

As  a  result,  his  text  said,  "the  close  rela- 
tionship which  once  existed  between  the 
electric  cooperatives  and  the  utility  com- 
panies has  grovm.  in  certain  areas,  to  almost 
an  antagonism." 

Babcock  said  he  feels  that  both  utility 
companies  and  cooiwratlves  "reassess  their 
positions  and  develop  again  the  warm  and 
cooperative  attitude  which  existed  between 
them  during  the  early  days  of  the  electric 
cooperative  movement." 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  EAST- 
WEST  CENTER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  In- 
terchange Between  East  and  West,  often 
referred  to  as  the  East-West  Center, 
located  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
will  be  celebrating  it£  third  anniversary 
on  Friday,  October  25 

The  East-West  Center  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1960  as  a  result  of  an  initial 
impetus  provided  by  then  delegate  from 
Hawaii.  John  A.  Bums;  then  Senator 
from  Texas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Con- 
gressman John  Roonet  and  Senator 
Mucx  MANsriKLo.  Delegate  Bums  is  now 
Governor  Bums  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Senator  Jo^tNsoN  Is  now  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Senator  Mans- 
FiBLD  is  now  the  Senate  majority  leader. 
The  same  kind  of  progression  has  been 
manifested  by  the  center.  The  article 
from  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vertiser of  October  20.  1963,  offers  a  very 
readable  concise  summary  of  the  growth 
of  the  East-West  Center  In  the  past  3 
years.  Considering  the  very  short  pe- 
riod stnoe  its  inception,  the  center 
should  be  extremely  proud  of  its  many 
program  developments  and  accomplish- 
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ments  which  would  do  Justice  to  an  es- 
tablished topflight  educational  institu- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
center  to  me  personally,  is  the  fact  that 
It  has  managed  to  gain  such  stature 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  basin 
and  Asian  areas  In  such  a  relatively 
short  time.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  0^  students  permitted  out  of 
Burma  to  study  in  an  American  institu- 
tion under  American  auspices  may  be 
found  on  the  campus  of  the  East- West 
Center. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  with  their  knowledge  of  an 
appreciation  for  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits of  technical  and  cultural  inter- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
Asia  stand  together  in  support  of  the 
East-West  Center. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  A  Adver- 
tiser. Oct.  80.  1963] 

EABT-Wftarr  Cxntsx  Masks  3  Txabs  or  Osowth 

In  green  and  rainbow-crowned  Manoa 
Valley,  a  birthday  will  be  celebrated  Prlday. 
There  will  be  cake  and  guests  and  good 
wishes — but  the  guests  will  be  from  a  good 
fifth  of  the  earth's  surface  and  "happy  birth- 
day" may  well  be  sung  In  some  60  languages. 

The  birthday  Is  that  of  East-West  Center 
and  the  candies  on  the  cakes  ars  three. 

Chancellor  Alexander  Spoehr  will  give  a 
birthday  reception  for  the  Center  "family" 
that  day. 

Progress  of  the  Center's  first  3  years  may 
be  told  about  in  terms  of  people — statis- 
tics—or the  concrete  and  steel  of  structures. 
Perhaps  it  Is  best  told  in  the  story  of  people. 

Hawaii's  present  Governor,  then  Delegate 
John  A.  Bums,  and  Vice  President  Ltndon 
Johnson  had  the  dream.  They  put  their 
ideal  into  the  Johnson-Burns  bills  that  led 
to  congressional  authorisation  for  establish- 
ment of  tbe  Center. 

Said  this  1980  bill:  "The  purpose  •  •  • 
Is  to  promote  better  relations  and  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  through  co- 
operative study,  training,  and  reeearch." 

University  of  HawaU  Prof.  Murray  Turn- 
bull,  who  became  the  first  Acting  Chan- 
cellor, saw  the  ideal  as  "an  East-West  Cen- 
ter *  *  *  conceived  and  established  not  to 
erase  differences  between  people,  but  to  make 
possible  respect  for  the  ways  in  which  we 
are  unlike  and  the  recognition  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  similarities  •  •  •  that  we 
may  Join  in  the  construction  of  a  dynamic 
and  fruitful  life  for  all." 

On  October  25.  1980.  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
signed  a  grant-in-aid  agreement  to  estab- 
lish the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West. 

East-West  Center  had  come  into  exist- 
ence. Soon  there  were  the  students.  Two 
of  them.  Abdul  Zia  frcxn  Pakistan.  Camil- 
lus  SUva  from  Ceylon.  They  arrived  in  the 
faU  of  1980.  Soon  after  came  Lynne  Kaelber 
Madison  from  Florida. 

The  first  senior  scholar.  Dr.  Pranklln  Ho 
of  Columbia  University,  arrived  to  do  re- 
search In  economics  in  February  1981. 

Early  students  and  scholars  lived  in  apart- 
ments, TM  and  TWCA's  and  in  private 
homes.  And  when  a  student  conferred  with 
East-West  Center  administrators,  he  visited 
packed  oflloes  in  Gartley  HaU  or  Hale  Aloha, 
the  cottagelike  structure  that  once  housed 
the  university's  nursing  program.  In  the 
two  biUldings  were  East-West  Center's  total 


staff— at  the  end  of  1981  Just  30  full-time 
persons. 

As  the  Center  gained  more  staff  members, 
workers  simply  shoved  their  desks  more 
closely  together. 

"We  used  to  reach  for  the  next  depart- 
ment's phone"  recalls  one  early  staffer.  "The 
desks  were  back  to  iMck.  and  you  couldnt 
tell  whose  phone  was  ringing  or  whose  files 
were  on  what  desk." 

How  do  students — staff  and  space— stand 
today? 

Now  enrolled  and  living,  for  tLe  most  part, 
In  the  two  new  residences  are  680  students. 

They  come  from  the  United  States  and 
from  American  Samoa,  Aiistralia,  Burma, 
CamlKXlla,  Ceylon,  Plji,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia 
(Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  North  Borneo) , 
Nepal,  New  Zealand,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  the 
Phlllppinee,  the  RepubUc  at  China,  Tahiti, 
Thailand,  Tonga,  the  trvist  territory  and 
Vietnam. 

More  than  250  have  completed  their  stud- 
ies and  gone  on  to  teaching,  government, 
or  industrial  poets  in  their  home  countries 
and  states.  The  first  chapter  of  an  alumni 
association  was  formed  8  months  ago  In 
Japan  and  the  first  issue  of  an  alumni  bul- 
letin has  been  printed. 

The  "student  program"  is  now  the  In- 
stitute for  Student  Interchange,  headed  by 
Vice  Chancellor  John  R.  Hendrickson,  Amer- 
ican-bean educator  with  long  Asian  exi>eri- 
ence. 

Dr.  Hendrickson  views  the  third  anniver- 
sary in  his  student  division  as  "marked  by 
progress  and  change." 

The  rolls  of  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Projects  list  37  scholars  here  or  to  arrive 
this  year.  A  total  of  64  scholars,  advanced 
professional  men  from  government  and  uni- 
versity life,  from  14  coiintries  have  come  to 
the  institute  since  the  advanced  research 
program  began. 

The  10th  scholar  to  arrive  at  the  center — 
In  1961 — is  today  ths  vice  cluincellor  of  the 
Advanced  Projects  Institute.  He  is  Dr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Weldner,  authority  on  public  ad- 
ministration, former  consiUtant  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  author  of  "The  World 
Role  of  Universities." 

Technical  Interchange  has  brought  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  nurses  from  Microne- 
sia here  for  6  months'  work  at  cooperating 
hospitals  and  Institutions.  Emphasis  Is  on 
medical  skills  as  used  in  practice.  At  Ad- 
vanced Projects,  scholars  do  research  on  the 
basic  concepts  that  affect  health  conditions 
and  practices.  The  two  groups  supplement 
and  complement  each  other's  wart.. 

Programs  of  the  technical  interchange  in- 
stitute are  often  termed  "rice-roots  work" 
by  Vice  Chancellor  Y.  Baron  Goto. 

Goto  says  that  the  137  men  and  women 
taking  part  in  recent  institute  projects  and 
the  closely  connected  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Devel(^ment  training  courses  are 
called  "participcmts."  The  reason?  "Be- 
causs  they  don't  Just  absorb  what  we  teach 
them,"  says  Goto.     "They  teach  us,  too." 

The  center's  International  Panel  of  Ad- 
visors U  appointed  by  the  \inlv«sity  regents. 

The  panel  is  made  up  of  Clark  Kerr,  Uni- 
versity of  Califc»-nla  president;  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  U.N.  under  secretary;  Detler  Bronk. 
Rockefeller  Institute  president;  Toichl 
Maeda,  of  the  University  of  Tokyo;  Juan  Sal- 
cedo  Jr.,  vice  chancellor  of  Punjab  Univer- 
sity In  India;  Chakratong  Tongyai,  Thai- 
land's Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricul- 
ture: Katherine  E.  McBride,  Bryn  Mawr 
College  president,  and  Gerald  W.  Ftsher. 
president  of  Bishop  Trust  Co.  in  Honolulu. 


INCREASED    TRADE    BETWEEN 
HAWAH  AND  PACIFIC  NATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.     Mr.  President,  I  feel 
certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues  who 


have  visited  Hawaii  will  be  interested  to 
learn  of  the  increasingly  important  role 
played  by  State  businessmen  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  trade  operations 
around  the  rim  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Hawaii  Business  and  Industry,  a  trade 
magazine  published  by  Joseph  A.  Mur- 
phy in  Honolulu,  recei^Jy  spelled  out  the 
story  of  Increased  trade  activity  between 
Hawaii  and  nations  in  the  Pacific.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Httla    Hands    Acaoss   thx   Pacivtc — Hawah 

DISCOVXBS    POEKION    TRAOB ^AS    LOCAL     OP- 

POBTUWITHS       rOB       EXPANSION       DIMINISH, 
BlTSIOTEBSlCKN  ASX  ETEINO  THX  NXWLT   RlS- 

INO  Nations  roa  Crancxb  To  Ezpobt  Ha- 
waiian TAI.KNT,  Goods,  and  Cafttai. 

UntU  recently,  mainland  businessmen  vis- 
iting HawaU  usually  went  home  with  a 
patronizing  attitude,  speaking  of  provincial- 
ism, inefficient  business  ways,  and  a  tend- 
ency toward  conservatism  and  maintaining 
the  statvts  quo.  Secure  in  the  Isolation  of  the 
Islands,  even  the  biggest  Hawaiian  corpora- 
tions w^e  reluctant  to  tackle  the  foreign 
market  where  there  were  too  many  tmknown 
factors  to  consider,  and  preferred  to  reign 
supreme  with  their  captive  market.  Smaller 
outfits  never  even  dreamed  of  ventvu-lng 
anywhere  outside  Hawaii. 

Today,  however,  this  is  changing — so 
thoroughly  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with 
the  latest  development  In  international 
trade,  llils  year,  Hawaiian  enterprises,  large 
and  small,  have  been  doing  business  and 
making  news  vrith  activities  aU  around  the 
globe. 

Harland  Bartholomew  tt  Associates  are 
making  a  sxirvey  In  West  Pakistan  for  a 
major  university  center. 

Yetsuo  EUga,  a  Honolulu  businessman, 
opened  a  beverage  factory  with  a  Pepsi  Cola 
franchise  in  Nagoya,  Japan. 

DlUingham  Corp.  is  building  an  airport  in 
Malaya,  modernizing  an  Australian  railroad, 
and  dredging  an  Indonesian  harbor. 

Inter-Island  Resorts  opened  a  Sydney  of- 
fice, and  Hawaiian  Airlines  one  in  Tokyo. 

X-Ray  &  Medical  Equipment  Co.  is  selling 
scientific  apparatus  on  Formosa. 

The  GroUer  Society's  Hawaiian  c^ce 
opened  branches  in  Bangkok,  Borneo,  Oki- 
nawa, Korea,  Malaya,  PhlUppines,  and  Japan. 

The  HSPA  made  a  survey  of  the  Oklnawan 
sugar  op«'ations. 

American  Pacific  Life  Insurance  Co.,  a  3- 
year-old  outfit,  purchased  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  Melbourne  with  branches  in  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and  acqxilred  an 
Australian  trucldng  firm. 

One-yecu--old  Pacific  Guardian  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  already  has  branches  in  Guam  and 
Hong  Kong. 

American  Factors  is  participating  In  a 
Joint  venture  to  grow  pineapples  in  Hon- 
duras, and  Dole  will  do  the  same  in  the 
PhlUppines. 

Bishop  Realty  and  a  Tokyo  real  estate 
firm  signed  an  agreement  to  seU  or  swap 
tracts   of    land   in   each   other's   baiU wicks. 

C.  Brewer  Is  helping  sugar  growers  in 
Iran,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

Commercial  attaches  from  New  Delhi  and 
from  Cairo  visited  Hawaii  to  stir  up  interest 
In  investing  In  their  countries.  Japanese 
agricultural  experts  came  to  study  pineap- 
ple production  with  a  view  of  selling  more 
pineapple  In  Japan.  A  New  Zealand  trad* 
mission  is  due  in  October  to  oonsiUt  with 
HawaU  manufacturers. 

Bank  of  Hawaii  opened  a  branch  (its  67th) 
in  Ponape.  a  smaU  island  In  the  Carolines. 

Tick  Lung,  a  candy  manufacturer, 
branched  into  the  furniture  business  In 
Thailand. 
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Thla  list,  by  no  mean*  inhausttve.  shows 
a  VSI7  dlilersQt  Hawaii  from  that  of  10  or 
evan  6  yaan  s^o.  A  slow  trend  starting 
tentatively  In  the  mUl-UUee,  gathering 
momentum  with  the  a<tvent  of  rtatehood, 
and  moving  along  rapidly  st  present.  It  has 
given  Island  businessman  a  cosmopolitan 
outlook  and  an  eagamaas  to  reach  out  ever 
farthar.  "FXx  the  small  company,  export  and 
outsida  branches  are  often  the  only  means  to 
aUy  In  business.  Fbr  the  big  five.  It  U  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
operations,  please  stockholders  by  getting  a 
larger  return  on  Investments,  and  give  the 
personn^  a  chance  %o  progress  within  the 
company. 

There  ara  other  advantages,  of  course. 
Where  oooe  a  few  giants  pretty  much  oon- 
troUad  the  economy,  Increaalng  competition 
toe  the  Umltad  market  made  the  profit  pk:- 
ture  much  tighter,  and  many  a  small  enter- 
prising outfit  made  siaable  denU  in  the  big 
flvelB  no  longer  so  secure  position.  The 
I>revlous  alternatives,  buying  or  forcing  them 
out  of  business,  are  no  longer  feasible. 
Dtversiflcation,  therefore.  Is  a  logical  answer. 

Another  problem  is  the  spiralling  cost  of 
producUon.  If  Dole  wanU  to  invade  the 
Suropean  pineapple  market,  it  must  prloe 
low  enoxigh  to  compete  with  pineapples  im- 
ported from  Taiwan,  where  labor  coats  are 
a  minute  fraction  of  comparable  American 
costs.  However,  If  Dole  can  utilise  Ita 
superior  know-how  together  with  cheap  labor 
In  the  Phillppinea,  It  can  harvest  pine- 
apples there  at  so  little  expense  that  Its 
average  cost  can  stiU  be  competitive.  This 
will.  In  fact,  enable  Dole  to  maintain  its 
Hawaii  operations,  which  otherwise  might 
be  priced  out  of  the  market. 

Similar  oonalderations  are  at  work  at  the 
other  big  corporations.  Hawaii  is  not  grow- 
ing fast  anough  to  allow  rapid  capital  ex- 
penston.  The  two  main  products,  sugar  and 
pineapple,  are  levelling  off  to  a  point  where 
no  stgnlflcant  increases  are  foreseen  either 
In  productivity  or  sales.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  oonstructtosi.  Dillingham's 
•60  mUUon  investment  in  the  Ala  Moana 
OentcT  Is  working  out  One,  but  it's  a  cinch 
there  Isnt  enough  room  for  another  center 
of  such  slfle. 

^AqMnAng  to  the  malnlaitd  1b  on  the  tn- 
eraaae,  too,  but  thla  is  a  vary  expensive 
proposition.  Recently,  DUllngham  swapped 
>T  acres  of  Honolulu  waterfront  for  just  1 
acre  of  downtown  San  Vtandaoo,  and  lit 
acres  of  producing  sugarcane  for  a  single 
spartaunt  building  In  DaUaa.  It  U  also  a 
lot  harder  to  make  a  profit  on  the  nearly 
saturated  U.S.  market,  as  opposed  to  wide 
open  trade  opportnnltias  in  Oceania  and 
elaawhwe,  Thla  wsa  lUuatratad  recently  by 
Amartean  Padfle  Life  Insxirance  Co.,  which 
sold  tl  million  worth  of  insnranoe  in  Its 
first  month  of  operation  In  Hong  Kong,  and 
found  evan  the  relatively  sophisticated  Aus- 
tralian market  a  pmshover  for  sggressive 
U.S.-etyle  merchandising. 

It  U  easy  to  see  that  when  It  comes  to 
ebooslng  a  site  for  expansion,  the  largely 
untapi>ed  markets  of  foreign  countries  which 
are,  in  many  eases,  taking  their  first  ginger 
steps  Into  the  aoth  eentury,  represent  a 
mouth-watering  opportunity.  A  good  Indi- 
cation of  the  growing  awareneee  of  the  Pacific 
market  Is  the  number  of  authorlced  dls- 
trfbutors  of  maj4M-  firms  to  Hawaii  who  have 
recently  asked  for,  and  obtained,  extensions 
«f  their  franchises  into  the  Orient  and  the 
Faclfie  Islands.  One  such  example  Is  MldPae 
lumber  Co.,  which  wlU  distribute  everything 
from  Bogen  sound  systems  to  Browny  per- 
fumes in  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Laos,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Malaya! 
and  Indonesia  through  a  network  of  field 
oOlces  headquartered  In  Hong  Kong. 


B  rmm.  taar  sufsmar 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  Inevitable 
qxiestlon  arises:  X>oes  this  represent  flight  of 
capital?  Are  buslnesaman  abandoning  Ha- 
waii? In  fact,  some  criticism  along  theee 
lines  has  been  heard  In  the  political  ctrclee. 
spurred  no  doubt  by  the  Kennedy  adminla- 
traUon's  concern  over  the  gold  outflow. 

There  Is  a  delicate  point  here:  no  doubt 
some  of  the  capital  Invested  overseas  la  "flee- 
Ing"  HawalL  However,  a  valid  question  Is. 
woxild  that  capital  be  doing  Hawaii  soma 
good  if  It  was  not  being  invested  elsewhere? 
The  consensus  here  Is  that  It  would  not; 
stnoe  It  could  not  be  Invested  soundly  In  any 
major  local  projects,  it  would  slmpjiy  remain 
in  banks  gathering  Interest,  which  does  not 
directly  advance  the  economy  of  the  State. 
In  fact,  all  the  major  companies  emphasise 
their  continuing  local  Investments  wherever 
possible,  and  reaffirm  their  wlUlngnsas  to 
back  any  local  venture  which  Is  shown  to  be 
sound.  Local  diversification  has  been  In  fact 
repeatedly  tried,  with  mixed  success:  Castle 
tt  Cooke  are  making  a  go  of  It  In  macadamia 
nuts,  but  there  have  been  costly  failures  in 
other  commodities,  such  as  artichokes  and 
acerola  cherries  grown  on  the  big  Island. 

Then,  also,  much  of  Hawaii's  oversea  In- 
volvements consists  of  exporting  skills,  such 
as  management  counsel,  or  agricultural  ex- 
pertise, so  that  no  money  Is  Invested  abroad 
by  the  company — on  the  contrary,  large  fees 
are  earned  which  will  eventually  benefit  Ha- 
waii. This  is  the  case  of  C.  Brewer,  which 
has  so  far  exported  nothing  but  Its  experi- 
ence, and  Dillingham,  whoee  outalde  con- 
tracts rxm  Into  billions  erf  dollara 

Usually,  the  oversea  profits  are  allowed  to 
earn  their  keep  by  being  invested  abroad  for 
a  time,  through  various  "tax  haven"  corpora- 
tions, thus  offering  the  sa-peroent  tax  bite 
which  is  slapped  on  them  the  minute  they 
are  brought  back  Into  the  United  States. 
(The  administration's  tax  reform  proposal 
contains  a  provision  to  close  thU  loophole, 
and  tax  such  earnings  In  the  year  they  were 
made.) 

In  the  broadest  sense,  these  oversea  In- 
vestments represent  a  private  foreign  aid 
program,  which  dllTers  from  the  Gtovem- 
ment's  foreign  oonunltments  mainly  by  the 
fact  that  a  private  company,  responsible  to 
Its  very  real  stockholders,  is  apt  to  Investi- 
gate the  soundness  of  such  Investments  much 
more  carefully  than  the  Government,  whose 
responsibility  to  a  nebulous  entity  known  as 
the  US.  taxpayer  has  never  been  too  sharply 
defined.  Since  this  private  capital  fiows  only 
Into  countries  where  a  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment is  fairly  well  guaranteed.  It  tends  to 
make  sound  systems  more  stable,  and  en- 
courages the  other  regimes  to  provide  similar 
safeguards  for  outside  money. 

An  encouraging  side  Is  the  development  of 
two-way  traffic  In  the  foreign  trade  field. 
Japan,  Hawaii's  largest  single  trade  partner, 
has  been  active  In  esubllshing  branches  of 
its  industries,  building  theaters,  and  using 
Hawaii  as  a  testing  ground  for  planned  ex- 
pxanslons  into  the  American  market — such 
as  the  recent  agreement  between  Sears  and 
Toshiba  to  offer  Japanese  electrical  products 
to  the  U.S.  public  on  a  large  scale.  Mew 
franchises  are  being  awarded :  Honda  Motor, 
cycles  established  a  dealership  in  Honolulu 
recently,  and  Isuzu  Tracks  plan  to  have  one 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Japtmese  In- 
vestments In  Hawaii  Include  ptirchases  of 
hotels,  suoh  as  the  Princess  Kalulanl.  K 
nothing  else,  these  moves  prove  that  Hawaii 
is  far  from  through  from  the  viewpoint  of 
eommerdal  expansion. 

Kismo  xxpoars 
These  developments  are  reflected   in  the 
flow  of  goods  in  the  Pacific.     Although  for- 
eign   trade    represents    only    10    percent    of 
HawaU's   total   axtemal    trade,   this    la  stUl 


an  Increase  over  10  years  ago.  when  It  was 
only  3  percent,  all  the  rest  being  mainland 
traffic.  There  Is  an  unfavorable  balance, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  $39  million 
(tnports,  $70  nUlllon;  exports.  $31  million), 
but  this  U  not  in  Itself  alarming,  since  the 
two  big  export  Items  are  sugar  and  pine- 
apple, sold  mostly  on  the  malnlaad,  and  the 
Import  side  Is  heavily  weighted  with  petro- 
leum brought  in  from  the  Middle  Bast,  which 
amounts  to  40  percent  of  all  foreign  imports. 

In  1»M,  only  two  countries — Canada  and 
Japan — Imported  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars'  worth  of  Hawaiian  goods.  By  igei,  the 
list  has  grown  to  sU,  as  West  Oernumy. 
French  Oceania,  Belgium,  and  Holland  joined 
the  group,  with  Japan  getting  the  lion's 
share,  over  $6  million.  On  the  import  side. 
Japan  remains  the  biggest  supplier,  with 
Canada.  New  Zealand,  West  Germany,  and 
Australia  following,  but  a  big  item  on  this 
side  of  the  ledger  Is  the  one-sided  traffic  In 
oU.  making  ArabU.  Indonesia,  and  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  appear  prominently  on  the  list. 
The  number  of  countries  selling  more  than 
•  1  million  worth  of  goods  In  Hawaii  increased 
from  8  to  11  in  the  same  period. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  Hawaii's  trade  can  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  Already,  exports  are  rising 
faster  than  Imports  (86  percent  versus  18 
percent  In  1982),  due  mainly  to  more  vigor- 
ous merchandising  of  pineapple  in  foreign 
countries,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  establishment  of  a  petroleum  refinery 
in  Hawaii,  cheaper  crude  oU  can  be  Imported 
In  place  of  refined  oil.  Other  factors,  such 
as  attempts  to  open  the  Japanese  market 
to  Hawaii  produce  (hitherto  barred  by  an 
antiquated  embargo),  the  current  trend  to- 
ward the  general  lowering  of  tarlfTs,  and  the 
propoeed  foreign  trade  rone  development 
wtU  all  make  It  easier  to  sell  Hawaii  goods 
abroad. 

Coupled  with  the  intangible  exports  of 
management  ekUls,  and  the  long-term  In- 
vestments in  foreign  tax  havens  which  bol- 
ster the  credit  side  of  Hawaii's  balance  sheet, 
thMe  indications  make  the  prognosis  for 
foreign   trade   highly   favorable. 
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JACXDB  KAPLAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  the  death  of 
Jacob  Kaplan,  of  Boston.  Mass..  on  Oc- 
tober 11  at  the  age  of  89.  This  remark- 
able man  was  known  throughout  New 
England  as  an  outstanding  Talmudic 
scholar,  Hebrew  sage,  and  liberal  philos- 
opher. Devoutly  religious,  he  neverthe- 
less conceived  of  religion  as  being  essen- 
tially a  way  of  life,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  principle  was  the  essence  to  liim. 
rather  than  the  principle,  itself. 

Bom  in  Russia-Poland  in  1874  In  the 
town  of  Most.  Orodna,  he  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Grodna  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  trained  as  a  rabbL 
However,  he  did  not  enter  the  rabbinate, 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  business, 
instead.  After  serving  in  the  czarist 
army  for  4  years,  he  came  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
years.  Deeply  versed  In  the  bible,  he 
used  It  as  his  guideline  for  eTerything 
he  undertook.  A  convinced  optimist,  he 
loved  to  console  people  who  wer^  heart- 
sick and  to  assist  young  people  in  begin- 
ning their  careers.  He  was  a  wise  ftn<1 
understanding  counselor,  who  brought 
wisdom  and  a  sense  of  humor  to  every- 
one who  was  priyllegM  to  meet  h<™, 
Businessmen  consulted  him  on  oaatters 
inrolvlng  persotmri  and  policies,  whUe 


rabbis  consulted  him  on  religious  ques- 
tions. Members  of  other  religious  faiths 
loved  him  for  his  understanding  of,  and 
respect  for,  their  own  religious  practices 
and  beliefs.  He  found  himself  very  much 
at  home  with  such  people  and  truly  prac- 
ticed the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

He  was  very  much  the  modem  man. 
while  still  preserving  the  meaningful 
traditions  of  the  past.  He  followed 
closely  the  developments  in  international 
affairs.  In  the  early  twenties,  he  urged 
his  children  to  study  Spanish,  for  he  fore- 
saw the  new  vistas  which  would  open 
up  In  international  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  He 
was  bitterly  (H>P>osed  to  communism  and 
considered  that  doctrine  as  an  evil  dis- 
ease. He  had  little  faith  in  the  blandish- 
ments of  Communist  leaders  and  mis- 
trusted their  motives. 

He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  and  un- 
derstood the  great  burdens  and  resfMjnsi- 
bilities  faced  by  President  Kennedy.  He 
had  no  patience  with  malicious  criticism 
and  felt  it  was  the  duty  of  citizenship  and 
religious  faith  to  support  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  Nation,  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican. 

To  him,  a  man's  word  was  a  solemn  £u:t 
and  he  never  broke  a  promise.  He  also 
considered  that  to  embarrass  a  person 
was  akin  to  committing  murder,  and  he 
carefully  refrained  from  publicly  be- 
littling anyone  or  considering  himself  as 
superior  to  any  person.  When  a  friend 
called  him  100  percent,  he  modestly  re- 
plied. "I'd  be  satisfied  to  be  50  percent." 

He  W81S  a  member  of  numerous  reli- 
gious and  scholarly  organizations  and, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  modest  means, 
quietly,  and  even  without  his  famUy 
knowing,  made  contributions  to  all  of 
them,  even  up  to  the  time  of  his  last 
days. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kap- 
lan, of  Boston;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Shuman,  of  New  York  City;  and  two 
sorui,  Joseph  L.  Kaplan,  of  Boston,  an 
outstanding  trial  attorney;  and  Sheldon 
Z.  Kaplan,  of  Washington,  former  staff 
consultant  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  now  an  international 
lawyer  in  our  Nation's  Capital;  9  grand- 
children, and  4  great-grandchildren. 

His  life  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him  and.  because  of  his  im- 
usual  character  and  personality  it  is  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  rememl>er 
him. 


FAILURES  IN  THE  COMMUNIST 
WORLD 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  faults  of  a  free  society  is  its  tendency 
to  Introspection  at  the  cost  of  a  clear 
view  of  the  entire  world.  Too  often  we 
are  concerned  mainly  with  our  own  suc- 
cess or  failure  and  never  notice  that  our 
antagonists  may  be  In  considerable  dif- 
ficulty and  that  we  may  have  new  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom 
around  the  workL 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  20.  1963.  columnist  Roeooe 


Drummond  presented  an  accounting  of 
some  of  the  recent  failures  in  the  Red 
world  as  further  evidence  of  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  Bsk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  1963] 
Economic  Pailxtre — Communism  Gives  Belt 
Black  Ete 
(By  Roscoe  Dnammond) 
Communism  has  recently  given  itself  such 
a   big.   bulging   black   eye   that  many   have 
faUed  to  notice  It.     Sometimes  the  most  ob- 
vious things  are  the  hardest  to  see. 

We  have  l>een  so  engrossed  in  the  separate 
tribulations  which  the  Communist  nations 
have  brought  on  themselves  that  we  have 
failed  to  focus  on  their  largest  meaning. 

Let  me  state  the  conclusion  and  then  look 
at  the  evidence. 

From  Peking  to  Moscow,  from  Cuba  to 
East  Germany,  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weekE — particularly  when  added  together — 
teU  the  same  story : 

Communism  does  not  have  the  answer  to 
how  to  create  the  good  society.  It  is  fail- 
ing at  the  very  point  where  its  propaganda 
promises  are  the  most  glittering:  it  Is  not 
economically  efficient;  It  cant  even  organize 
Its  agriculture  to  feed  its  own  people. 

Communism  claims  to  have  the  answer  to 
all  economic  ills.  But  the  Communist  coun- 
tries are  today  grevlously  ill  economically — 
BO  Ul  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  conceal 
the  Ulness. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  because, 
when  the  newly  independent  and  underde- 
veloped nations  realise  that  communism  Is 
inefficient  as  well  as  repressive,  Marx  and 
Khrushchev,  Mao  and  Castro  are  going  to 
lose  their  appeal. 

What  has  happened  In  the  past  few  weeks 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  communism 
is  working  very  badlyT  Thtst  things  have 
happened : 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  Its  vast  agricultural 
assets  and  with  nearly  half  Its  population 
engaged  in  farming,  is  still  unable  to  orga- 
nize its  agriculture  to  meet  Its  food  needs. 
DB.  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Orvllle  Freeman 
estimates  that  Moscow  will  be  buying  a  bil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  from  the  West  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Why?  Primarily  because  Its  collectivized, 
state-managed  agriculture  Is  inefficient  and 
xmproductlve.  Soviet  agriculture  Is  exactly 
the  way  communism  says  It  should  be. 
Stalin  saw  to  that.  In  the  early  thirties  he 
liquidated  3  million  Russian  peasants  who 
did  not  want  to  give  up  their  farms  to  the 
Government  and  since  then  Soviet  agricul- 
ture has  been  pure  Marx — and  recvurlng 
failure. 

Red  China  Is  In  a  worse  plight.  Its  self- 
proclaimed  great  Industrial  'leap  forward"  is 
a  disaster  and  the  nation  today  Is  in  a  state 
of  economic  stagnation.  The  Communists 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  Chinese  peasant 
masses  in  an  attempt  to  force  vast  Industrial 
growth.  The  end  result  is  that  half  of  the 
projected  new  factories  are  abandoned  and 
agriculture  Is  so  disordered  that  China  has 
had  to  turn  to  the  outside  world  to  try  to 
repair  the  near-starvation  diet  of  Its  people. 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba  Is  In  nearly  total 
disarray.  Unemployment  Is  high,  living 
standards  have  been  steadily  going  down,  and 
food  rationing  prevails.  Sanche  de  Qramont 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  recently 
reported  from  Havana  that  If  Cuba  were  a 
doctor's  patient,  a  physician  would  give  him 
6  months  to  live.  The  Castro  regime  survives 
today  only  by  living  in  the  oxygen  tent  of 


day-to-day  Soviet  aid.  That  Is  what  com- 
munism has  done  to  Cuba. 

Khnisbchev  has  recently  said  that  the 
Berlin  wall  must  remain  Inviolate.  Why? 
Because  communism  has  done  so  badly  for 
East  Germany  that  the  only  way  the  regime 
can  prevent  a  mass  exodus  is  to  jail  the  entire 
population. 

And,  on  top  of  it  all,  the  two  pillars  of  the 
CommuniEt  world — the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China — are  no  longer  marching  arm  in 
arm;  they  are  at  each  other's  throats. 

Communism  Is  showing  that  it  has  the 
worst  answer.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
the  truth  catches  up  with  propaganda. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times in  the  press  of  events  we  tend  to 
see  only  the  darker  side  of  events.  It 
may  seem  unlikely  to  many  but  there 
are  many  humorous  aspects  of  certain 
"fright- wing"  elements  in  our  society 
that  have  made  a  real  avocation  of  peer- 
ing under  beds  and  in  dark  and  moldy 
recesses  in  search  of  a  threat  to  our  way 
of  life  that  exists  largely  in  their  own 
imagination. 

The  John  Birch  Society  has  recently 
taken  on  a  foeman  certainly  worthy  of 
their  own  steel.  I  refer  to  the  vigor- 
ous coimterattack  they  have  launched 
against  the  children  of  America  and  the 
insidious  custom  of  "trick  or  treat." 

Mr.  President,  a  certain  newanan, 
Jerry  Doollttle.  Is  mindful  of  the  real 
dangers  explicit  in  this  situation  and 
has  written  a  penetrating  expose  on  the 
situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 20.  1963.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Oct.  aO,  1963] 
Thb  Post  Impbjebbionibt:  Takss  Ali.  Kzwds 

or  GoBLiMS  To  Makx  Haixowkxm;  Bibch- 

xss  Mat  Pop  Up  on  TaicK  ox  Tsxat  Nuht 

(By  Jerry  DooUttle) 

(In  hlB  October  bulletin.  John  Birch 
Society  founder  Robert  H.  W.  Welch.  Jr., 
urges  members  to  give  a  printed  denuncia- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  to  children  who 
trick  or  treat  this  year  for  the  U.N.'s  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund — 
UNICEF. — ^News  Item.) 

•Trick  or  treat  for  UNICKF,  mlsterr* 

**  Trald  not.  honey,  but  don't  run  off. 
Look,  did  your  Communist  masters  tell  you 
anything  about  what  UNICEF  actually  Is?" 

"Heck,  I  don't  know.  Something  about 
milk.  It's  just  what  they  teU  me  to  say.  It's 
a  game,  sort  of." 

"I  figured  a  UtUe  blue-eyed  gal  like  you 
couldn't  be  anything  but  what  we  call  an 
unwitting  dupe.  IxxA  here,  honey.  Ever  see 
anything  like  this  before?** 

"Why,  why.  It  looks  like  a  booklet." 

''It  la  a  booklet,  hon,  and  a  very  special 
kind  of  booklet.  It's  what  we  call  a  'pro- 
blue'  booklet.  Lot  o€  dam  Intaresting  stuff 
in  here — Ilka  for  instance,  did  you  know  that 
UNICEF  Is  nothing  but  a  front  grotqi  for  the 
UJ».?- 

"Holy  maekarsl.  nol  What^  a  front 
group?" 

"Just  step  Inside  here  for  a  minute,  little 
gal.  and  I'U  do  better  than  tell  you.  Ill  show 
you." 
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I     dodt      think     my 


"I     dont     know, 
fath " 

"C*mon  honey.  If  •  only  for  a  mlnut«.  Hera, 
take  a  look  at  thla." 

"I  cant  read,  mleter.  Uoat  of  ue  klde  that 
trick  or  treat  can't  read  yet." 

Dont  you  ever  be  aahamed  of  beln« 
mitwate.  UtUe  lady.  Lota  of  the  flneet  Amer- 
loana  I  know  are  UUterate." 

••Oh.  I'm  not  aahamed.  My  older  brother 
can't  read  either,  and  he's  almoet  eight  Will 
you  read  It  to  me.  mUter?" 

"I  eure  will.  Uttle  gal.  lf»  all  about  how 
UNICKP  la  Infiltrated  by  phony  peace  groupe 
and  oomsympe  and  how  they're  working  to 
undermine  our  national  sovereignty  and  like 

"Ooeh.  they  told  me  the  money  would  buy 
milk  and  medicine  for  lltUe  kids  like  me.- 

"Honey,  moot  likely  that  money  you're 
coUeetlng  will  go  straight  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  to  some  sick  Uttle  commie  kid. 
■rery  time  you  cure  a  commie,  you  help  the 
enemy.  All  the  time  you're  out  here  collect- 
ing, they're  laughing  at  you  In  Russia  You 
dont  think  they're  out  trick  or  treating,  do 
you?  ^ 

"They  don't  even  have  trick  or  treat  night 
In    Oodleas.    materialistic.    atheUtlc    Russia 
They  don't  even  have  Hallowe'en.    Why  they 
dont  even  believe  in  witches." 

"Ooeh  mister,  I  dont  know.  Somehow 
you  make  me  feel  kind  of  dirty  aU  over." 

"Look,  honey,  you  seem  like  a  bright  UtUe 
tyke.  Maybe  you  can  square  yourself  with 
America  by  linking  on  yoiir  parents  for  us 
What's  yotir  dad's  name?" 

•'Earl  Warren." 

"Not  Karl  Warren  the  Chief  Justice?" 

"No.  Karl  Warren  the  vice  squad  lieuten- 
ant. That's  him  now.  breaking  the  door 
down.  He's  a  regular  nut  about  strange  men 
who  offer  leaflets  to  little  girls  " 
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UPE  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  CALLS 
FOR  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President. 
I  am  greatly  pleased  that  Increasing  at- 
tention Is  being  devoted  to  the  critical 
need  for  more  effective  conservation  of 
our    world    wildlife.    This   week's    Life 
«>»J*ins  a  magnlficenUy  Illustrated  story 
on  the  wildlife  conservation  problem  In 
Africa,  and  an  article  simimarlzing  the 
problem  by  Maitland  A.  Edey.   This  essay 
Is  another  illustration  of  this  problem 
taowledge  of  which  has  led  me  to  in- 
troduce Senate   Concurrent   Resolution 
60— October    3    CoifcHMsiONia    Record 
Sfff     18671-calling     for    tiie     United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  convening  an 
International  Conference  to  initiate  co- 
operative  action    furthering    worldwide 
wildlife  conservation.    This  article  from 
Life  is  an  effective  argument  for  such  a 
move.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

Shoxtij)  Man  TUt  To  Savs  th«  Ai»imai«? 
(By  Maitland  A.  Edey) 

In  Kast  Africa  today  It  Is  still  possible  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  60  wild  giraffee  all  at  once 
or  a  hundred  elephants,  or  10.000  wllde-' 
beests.  Numbers  like  this  make  It  hard  to 
understand  that  the  big  game  is  seriously 
threatened.  And  yet  conservationists  the 
world  over  believe  that  if  something  is  not 
done  to  reverse  present  trends,  most  of  it  wUl 
have  disappeared  In  10  or  30  years.  That  is 
Why  the  International  Union  for  Conserva- 
v^-  %  Nature  (ITJCN) .  instead  of  meeting  in 
New  York.  Tokyo  or  Paris,  scheduled  its  re- 
cent congreas  at  Nairobi,  capital  of  Kenya 


In  the  hope  of  emphasizing  to  African  gov- 
ernments the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  of  being  able  to  make  useful  recommen- 
dations about  what  to  do. 

For  the  problem  Is  now  an  African  one 
It  exists  most  acutely  in  Kenya,  Tanganyika 
and  Uganda,  the  most  famous  of  the  big 
game  habiu.  It  U  In  the  grassy  savannas 
and  open  forestland  of  these  countries  that 
the  great  herds  roamed  in  the  past.  Rem- 
nants survive  today,  notably  in  the  Serengetl 
Park  and  in  8.000-aquare-mlle  Tsavo.  East 
Africa's  largest  game  park.  Tanganyika  and 
Uganda  are  Independent  nations,  and  Kenya 
will  become  one  in  2  months.  Unless  these 
governments  can  be  kept  convinced  that  it 
is  in  their  interest  to  conserve  the  game.  It 
will  vanish.     This  may  not  be  easy  to  do. 

In  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  live  nomadic 
herders  of  cattle  like  the  warrior  Masai  who 
ordlnarUy  do  not  molest  game  but  kUl  lions 
because  lions  kill  their  cows.  Theoretically 
the  game  should  be  safe  in  Maaalland.  But 
heavy  pressures  are  building  up  ouUlde  their 
territory.  The  Masai  are  vasUy  outnumbered 
in  Kenya  by  settled  agriculturist  tribes  like 
the  Klkuyu.  The  Klkuyu  dominate  Kenya's 
politics  today  and  their  leader,  Jomo  Ken- 
yatu,  has  pledged  he  would  redistribute 
most  of  the  country's  land.  Kenya's  popu- 
lation, now  nearly  8  million,  is  already  too 
big  for  its  present  resources  and  yet  It  may 
double  by  1983.  Sooner  or  later  the  Klkuyu 
win  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  sparsely  pop- 
ulated Maaailand.  The  Masai  wlU  either 
have  to  change  their  way  of  life,  yield  their 
land  or  flght  and  be  overwhelmed. 

In  the  old  days  tribal  warfare  helped  keep 
the  human  population  of  Kast  Afrtca  In  bal- 
ance  with  the  environment.  So  did  slave 
raids,  high  infant  fatality  and  the  tsetse  fly. 
But  with  the  removal  of  natural  controls  the 
human  wave  is  billowing.  If  it  conUnuee  to 
billow,  no  scheme  or  political  program  can 
provide  for  Kenya,  and  no  amount  of  advice 
from  outsiders  U  likely  to  prevent  her  game 
parks  from  being  overrun. 

A  second  powerful  threat  to  the  game  U 
found  in  the  attitude  of  moet  Africans  to- 
ward wild  animals.     An  African  farmer  might 
speak  as   follows  to  the  Englishman   whose 
farm  he  U  taking  over:  "The  conditions  that 
exist  here  came  about  under  your  steward- 
ship.    We   have   Inherited   them   and    must 
live   with    them.     You   have   a  sentimental 
Interest  in  wUd  animals.     We  have  not.     If 
It  comes  down  to  a  choice  between  an  African 
child  and  a  wart  hog.  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  will  not  choose  the  wart  hog.     in  fact, 
we  think  of  animals  In  only  two  ways     First' 
we  can  profit  by  killing  them;   most  of  us 
suffer   from  an   almoet  continuoxis   protein 
deficiency,  and  we  crave  their  meat     Also 
we  can  profit  by  selling  theh-  skins  and  their 
Ivory,    the    feet    of    elephants    as    umbrella 
sUnds  and  the  tails  of  giraffes  as  fiy  whisks 
Second,  wUd  animals  are  a  nuisance  to  us 
the  Uons  kUl  our  Uvestock,  not  to  mention 
ourselves,  the  elephants  root  up  our  gardens 
and  tear  down  our  trees,  the  big  herds  of 
antelopes,  zebras,   and   wildebeests   compete 
with  our  stock  on  rangeland  that  U  already 
overgrazed.     As  we  see  it.  the  best  thing  that 
can  poesibly  happen  to  us  la  for  all  the  game 
to  be  wiped  out  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
take  over  the  land  ourselves." 

These  are  tough  arguments  to  beat  down 
and  It  Is  here  that  the  lUCN  comes  In  It 
numbers  among  its  delegates  some  of  the 
worlds  most  experienced  game  managers 
agronomists,  ecologists.  anthropologists  soU- 
and- water  experts  and  pest-control  men 
When  these  men  sit  down  to  argue  out  the 
merits  of  preserving  African  game,  they  stick 
to  the  premise  that  any  conservation  pro- 
posal must  not  only  make  long-term  eco- 
nomlc  sense  to  them  but  must  also  be  salable 
to  the  Africans. 

Talking  to  an  ecologlst  can  be  a  bewilder- 
ing experience.  He  will  actually  extol  the 
tsetse  fly  as  an  agent  in  population  control 


Despite  aU  the  talk  here  about  tiie  evUs  of 
poaching,  he  will  dlamiss  It  wltii  a  wave  of 
bis  hand.  "Except  for  rhinos,  which  are 
very  scarce,  poaching  lent  much  of  a  prob- 
lem^ It  can  be  controlled  by  increaalng  your 
staff  of  game  scouts  and  making  sure  that 
a>nvicted  poachers  get  stiff  Jail  sentences. 
By  that  I  mean  terms  of  up  to  5  years  If 
your   poacher    Is    locked   up   for   a   mere   6 

Hotel.  Uiat  means  only  that  he  Is  relieved 
of  the  problem  of  feeding  himself  during 
^that  time.  Some  poachers  actually  look  for- 
ward to  JaU.  But  the  fear  of  being  locked 
up  for  a  long  time  U  very  real.  It  can  dis- 
courage poaching  In  short  order. 

"That  U,  if  you  want  to  discourage  it  At 
the  moment  poaching  u  actually  a  good 
thing  in  some  of  the  game  parks.  There  is 
not  a  single  well-patrolled  park  in  east 
Africa  today  that  Is  not  overgrazed. 

"Take  Tsavo.     We  heard  a  lot  of  anguished 
screams  not   long   ago   that  elephants   were 
being  poached  out  of  existence  in  Tsavo  by 
local  tribesmen,  and  we  knew  for  a  fact  that 
they  were  being  killed  at  a  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  year.     Well,  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  ele- 
phanu.     But  Tsavo  has  more  elephants  than 
It  can  support.     They  were  tearing  the  place 
to  pieces.     The  only  thing  wrong  with  this 
particular   poaching   was   the   principle   In- 
volved, so  we  decided  to  organise  it.     We  ar- 
ranged with  the  tribesmen,  who  have  always 
lived  by  hunting  and  dont  really  know  how 
to  do  anything  else,  to  settle  on  the  edge  of 
the  park  and  systematically  knock  off  the 
elephants  that  kept  coming  out  as  a  result  of 
population   pressures   inside      Now  we  help 
them  dispose  of  the  Ivory,  the  meat,  even  the 
hairs  of  the  taiu.  which  are  sold  to  tourists 
as  bracelets.     The  result  U  that  a  thousand 
elephanto  a  year  are  still  being  killed,  but 
the  situation  Is  under  control.     And  the  na- 
tive African  U  beginning  to  learn  an  impor- 
tant lesson  In  how  to  get  a  steady  Income 
from  a  natural  asset— without  destroying  the 

What  the  ecologlst  Is  consUntly  looking  at 
U  not  the  game  Itself;  he  U  looking  behind  It 
to  the  potential  in  the  land  to  support  game 
To  him  overgrazing  is  more  important  than 
numbers  of  animals;  he  will  gladly  kill  them 
to  Improve  conditions,  something  that  U  be- 
ing done   now   In    Uganda   with   hlppopoU- 
muses.  which  are  being  killed  systematically 
to  keep  them  from  completely  destroying  aU 
riverside  vegetotlon.     Incidentally,  this  sup- 
plies local  villagers  with  a  steady  supply  of 
much-needed  fresh  meat. 
Ultimately  the  ecologlst  must  ask  himself, 
la    there    any    Justification    for    preserving 
animals  at  all?"     And  Uils  question  under- 
.J  ^^!^^,°^  '^*  ™°»*  Interesting  debate  at 
the  lUCN  meetings  In  Nairobi.     Most  of  the 
delegates  present  seemed  agreed  on  two  basic 
principles.     The  first  is  that  animals  are  a 
great    tourist    attraction    and    can    produce 
quick  cash  income  on  a  small  Investment 
So  persuasive  U  thU  argument— nearly  %\i 
million  of  tourist  money  was  spent  last  year 
In  Kenya  alone— that  Prime  Minister  Ken- 
yatta  was  moved  during  the  lUCN  meetings 
to  proclaim  that  Kenya,  "fully  realizing  the 
value  of  lU  natural  resources,  pledges  Itself 
to  conserve  them  for  posterity  with  all  the 
means  at  Its  disposal." 

This  U  a  powerful  statement  for  the  head 
of  a  country  whose  people  are  as  land-hungry 
as    the    Kenyans.     lu    only    catch    U    that 
Kenya's  means  may  not  be  up  to  the  Job 
and  the  game  along  with  tourUts  could  dU- 
appear  while   plans  to  conserve  It  stagnate 
through  lack  of  funds.     Nevertheless   recog- 
nition of  the  principle  by  the  beads  of  Afri- 
can sUtes  Is  an  enormously  Important  and 
encouraging  first  step.     Scenery  coets  noth- 
ing;   wild  animals.  If  left  alive,  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  again,  whereas 
if  dead,  they  pay  only  once.     This  Idea  hss 
also  taken  Arm  root  in  Tanganyika,  which 
although  it  already  had  3  percent  of  Ito  land 
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m  gams  preserves  (tht  same  as  the  United 
States),  announced  the  establishment  of  yet 
another  on  the  day  it  achieved  its  independ- 
ence 2  years  ago.  Tanganyika  has  also  set 
up  Africa's  first  game  management  school  to 
train  native  experts  in  how  to  manage  wild- 
life. 

A  second  practical  argument  In  favor  of 
wild  animals  Is  that  thay  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  better  investment  than  tame  ones.  This 
goes  against  a  long-cherished  African  love 
lor  cattie.  A  cow  is  not  only  a  source  of 
wealth  to  a  Masai  tribesman;  It  Is  also  an 
intimate  part  of  his  life  and  his  affections. 
He  drinks  Its  milk  and  lU  blood.  He  makes 
his  house  out  of  Its  dung.  The  herd  Is  a 
status  symbol  far  mare  potent  than  the 
Cadillac  to  an  American.  The  larger  the 
herd,  the  more  Important  the  Masai  who 
owns  It.  No  thought  la  given  to  selective 
breeding,  and  Masai  cattle  are  In  general  a 
scrawny  lot.  Just  as  among  hiunans  in  East 
Africa,  there  has  been  a  population  explosion 
among  cows  as  well,  thanks  largely  to  the 
cessation  of  native  warfare  and  to  the  In- 
troduction of  veterinary  services  among  the 
tribes.  The  Masai,  although  they  may  seem 
to  be  thinly  spread  over  their  large  holdings, 
are  actually  crowded  by  their  cows  and  are 
In  the  process  of  bankrupting  themselves  by 
overgrazing.  Much  of  their  range  has  al- 
ready been  ravaged. 

"Unless  the  Masai  can  be  taught  to  put  an 
emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  quantity," 
says  Lee  Talbot,  an  American  ecologlst  who 
has  been  surveying  African  wildlife  for  the 
V2f..  "and  unless  he  Is  willing  to  breed  up. 
to  dispose  ruthlessly  of  all  his  bad  stock,  his 
way  of  life  cannot  survive." 

TTie  average  African  oow  is  a  woefully  In- 
efficient animal.  It  la  undersized,  not  much 
good  for  slaughter,  often  yields  as  Uttie  as 
a  cup  of  milk  a  day.  yet  it  eats  Its  head  off. 
Actually.  It  Is  much  harder  on  the  range 
than  a  wUd  animal.  In  a  herd  of  wild  game 
the  animals  tend  to  spread  out  from  each 
other  when  feeding.  As  they  move  across 
the  range  they  nibble  here  and  there  on  a 
wide  variety  of  plants,  leaving  many  growing 
things  behind  them  after  they  have  gone. 
By  contrast.  African  eatUe  travel  in  a  com- 
pact mass  for  protection  against  Uons.  As 
they  move  they  eat  their  favorite  grasses 
down  to  nothing,  their  hoofs  macerating  the 
ground  and  leaving  behind  them  a  bare 
swath  that  does  not  quickly  recover.  Today 
a  Masai  herd  can  usually  be  detected  at  a 
great  distance  by  the  plume  of  dust  hanging 
above  It  as  it  moves  slowly  across  the  im- 
mense African  landscape. 

Wild  animals  are  superior  to  domestic 
cattle  In  other  ways.  They  can  keep  them- 
selves fat  on  a  far  sparser  diet,  they  can 
walk  farther  to  find  water,  and  they  are  much 
more  resistant  to  certain  diseases.  These 
virtues  have  led  many  farslghted  men  to 
wonder  if  there  could  be  a  way  of  substitut- 
ing game  for  cattle  as  a  "crop"  in  east  Africa. 
In  1059  a  oouple  oC  American  scientists. 
Archie  8.  Mossman  and  Raymond  F.  Das- 
mann,  persuaded  the  owners  of  a  large  ranch 
In  Rhodesia  to  let  them  experiment  with  the 
commercial  shooting  of  game  on  part  of  their 
land.  In  2  years  they  were  able  to  prove 
conclusively  that  sebras  and  antelopes 
yielded  more  money  through  sale  of  meat 
than  cows  did.  The  only  problem  was  mar- 
keting the  meat.  This  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  government,  and  at  the  moment 
catUemen  In  Rhodesia  are  fighting  to  protect 
their  interest  by  discouraging  a  game-farm 
jjTogram. 

I^e  animals  that  Dasmann  and  Mossman 
were  kUUng — zebras.  Impalas,  wart  hogs,  kud- 
us and  other  varieties — were  completely  wild. 
Tha  largest  of  ths  African  antslopes.  tbs 
eland,  a  noble  animal  the  size  of  an  elk. 
is  potentially  much  tamer  than  these  naaUsr 
species.     Hereto  of  eland  have  been  formed 


experimentally  for  several  years  by  Soviet 
scientists,  and  they  are  foxind  to  be  as 
amenable  to  herding  and  milking  as  the 
gentlest  cattle.  The  females  will  yield  2 
quarts  of  milk  a  day — 5  or  10  times  as 
much  as  some  Masai  cows — and  are  good 
beef  when  killed. 

Evidence  like  this  opens  up  the  intriguing 
possibility  of  an  African  i^cultural  and 
pastoral  economy  based  on  African  species. 
Some  experts  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  cow,  the  sheep  and  the  goat  have  no 
place  at  all  In  tropical  Africa,  although  they 
concede  that  the  desire  to  raise  them  will 
certainly  die  very  hard — and  not  only  among 
native  Africans. 

"There  is  an  almost  pathological  tendency 
for  Europeans  to  look  at  African  problems 
through  European  glasses."  says  Talbot. 
"Helpful  people  keep  trying  to  transport  a 
bit  of  old  England  to  East  Africa.  But  Afri- 
can plants  grow  better  here  than  European 
ones  and  so  do  African  animals.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  they  should — they  have  had 
mUlions  of  years  to  get  used  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  parasites  and  to  each  other." 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  so-called  Ankole 
project.  This  calls  for  clearing  a  large 
tract  of  land  In  a  tsetse-fly  area  In  Uganda  so 
that  a  cross  of  local  cattle  with  Brangus 
and  pure  Angus  cattle  can  be  raised  there. 
Hopefully.  Individual  Africans  will  be  settled 
on  ranches  of  S.OOO  or  more  acres  each  at  a 
cost  of  about  $10,000  per  ranch.  To  Tal- 
bot this  project  Is  utterly  preposterous,  and 
he  derives  some  bitter  pleasure  from  the 
fact  that  the  flrst  step — heavy  killing  of 
the  small  antelopes — Is  paradoxically  pro- 
ducing stvirdler  crop*  of  antelopes,  much  as 
the  heavy  shooting  on  a  Scotch  moor  Is 
good  for  the  grouse.  The  survivors  are 
stronger  and  fitter;  they  have  more  food 
per  Individual  and  breed  more  proUflcally. 
Further  steps  In  the  project  may  never  be 
taken,  for  it  Is  being  widely  condemned. 
Nevertheless  there  are  determined  people 
Interested  In  the  scheme,  Just  as  there  have 
been  In  many  other  comparable  schemes,  an 
embarrassing  number  of  which  always  man- 
age to  get  pushed  Into  being.  Where  they 
destroy  the  environment,  or  disrupt  its  deli- 
cate interweaving  of  natural  forces,  all  things 
that  live  there — man  included — suffer.  Man 
can  often  recover  temporarily  through  his 
mobility,  enterprise,  and  adaptability.  But 
the  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  the  plants 
that  become  Involved  cannot  pick  up  and  go. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  survive. 

More  than  two  dozen  mammals  In  Afri- 
ca today  are  faced  with  possible  extinction. 
Constant  hunting  has  helped  bring  some  of 
them  to  their  present  precarious  state,  but 
the  real  trouble  for  moet  Is  that  their  en- 
vironment has  been  altered  by  grazing,  de- 
forestation, agriculture,  fencing,  and  drain- 
age. In  essence  they  no  longer  have  a  com- 
fortable place  to  live.  It  is  the  preservation 
of  this  living  space  that  preoccupies  the 
lUCN  ecologlst.  He  is  convinced  that  In 
Africa  today  there  exists  the  possibility  of 
preserving  the  land  for  both  animals  and 
hiimans — to  their  mutual  benefit.  Wheth- 
er this  will  be  done  Is  another  matter. 

It  Is  only  about  60  years  since  the  world's 
last  wild  quagga.  a  kind  of  zebra,  was  shot 
In  South  Africa.  Today  there  is  scarcely 
anybody  who  remembers  what  the  quagga 
looked  like,  although  it  was  once  so  com- 
mon on  the  veldt  that  It  was  regarded  as  a 
pest.  WlU  the  same  oblivion  overtake  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  cheetah,  both  now  listed 
as  seriously  endangerM?  And  what  about 
the  real  exotics?  Presumably  the  world 
could  continue  to  revolve  without  the  bonte- 
bok,  the  giant  sable  antelope,  the  mountain 
nyaU.  the  white-Ulled  gnu.  the  addax,  the 
sclmltar-homed  oryx,  or  the  red  hartebeest. 
But  It  would  be  a  different  world,  and,  in  the 
c^inloa  of  many,  not  as  rich  a  one. 


STATE  APPROVAL  AGENCIES  SHOW 
GI  BILL  BEST  LEGISLATION  TO 
AID  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Grady  L.  Huddleston  in  an  article 
entitled  "Why  Experlin«it"  appearing  in 

the  September  issue  of  the  service  letter 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Ap- 
proval Agencies  deals  with  the  connec- 
tion between  the  cold  war  GI  bill  and 
the  solution  to  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Huddleston  discusses  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  GI  bills  In  retraining  and  educat- 
ing our  veterans  to  fill  the  technical  and 
complex  jobs  of  a  growing  civilian 
economy.  And  he  advocates  the  passage 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  same  opportimities  to  our  cold 
war  veterans  so  that  they  may  in  turn 
add  their  skills  to  our  economy  while  at 
the  same  time  eliminating  the  cause  of 
unemployment  which  is  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  at  the 
s£une  time  that  we  have  a  shortage  of 
technical  and  trained  personnel.  Mr. 
Huddleston  ends  his  article  by  asking  the 
obvious  question  of  why  we  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  new  programs  of 
training  and  retraining  while  ignoring 
the  one  program  which  has  been  tried 
and  proven  successful — the  GI  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Huddleston's  article  "Why 
Experiment"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wbt  Expesimsmt? 

(By  Orady  L.  Huddleston) 

Today    this    country    faces    a    crisis   of   a 

changing  age.    Many  problems  are  involved 

in  this  crisis,  but,  one  of  the  major  ones  is 

the  very  economy  of  the  Nation  Itself. 

We  are  continually  told  through  news 
media  and  statistics,  of  the  vast  nxmibers  of 
unemployed.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
themselves  are  demanding  expanded  services 
from  the  Government  both  national  and 
local,  with  an  almost  unbearable  tax  burden 
already  Impoeed  upon  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  problems  will 
have  to  be  solved  on  a  local  level  with  assist- 
ance from  the  national  level. 

The  majority  of  the  problems  can  be  solved 
by  creating  Job  opportunities  for  the  people, 
so  that  they  may  become  self-supporting 
rather  than  being  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Uvellhood. 

The  moet  popular  means  at  present  Is  a 
race  between  the  several  SUtes  In  inducing  a 
fast  expanding  Industry  either  to  relocate 
or  expand  In  their  respective  areas.  This 
creates  additional  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  for  the  masses  of  the  farm  population 
who  can  no  longer  adequately  maintain 
themselves  on  the  farm. 

When  a  new  industry  moves  into  an  area. 
It  appears  that  many  problems  are  im- 
mediately solved.  Then  the  fallacy  of  the 
whole  thing  comes  to  light  like  a  shot  out  of 
a  cannon.  What  does  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources,  additional  Job  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  vast  source  of  labor  to  select  from, 
accomplish,  if  the  labor  Itself  is  not  qualified 
to  accept  employment,  and  as  a  result  labor 
must  be  imported.  Present-day  employment 
requires  an  educational  backgroxind  and 
skill. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  educa- 
tkmal  level  at  our  population,  caused  by  in- 
adequate  schooi   systems    both    In    quality 
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and  In  numtMr,  Btudenta  dropping  out  of 
Khool  b«far«  completion,  and  m  a  r«aalt 
not  balac  abl*  to  M*k  a  higher  education  or 
eren  recelre  training  In  one  of  the  Toea- 
tlonal  teohnlcal  achooU  that  are  being  built 
throughout  the  country  by  a  cooperatlTe 
program  of  both  national  and  local  govem- 
menta. 

Before  this  situation  can  be  solved  some 
type  of  adult  education  program  must  be 
developed. 

Some  States  have  for  some  time  conducted 
sxich  programs.  This  for  example  was  Orst 
made  possible  In  Georgia  through  the  "QI 
Bducatlonai  Program"  or  Public  Laws  340 
and  680.  Under  this  program  100,000  stu- 
dents since  1948  were  trained  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  high  •chool  level  and  con- 
sequently were  qualified  to  enter  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  or  to  enter  the 
numerotu  vocational  and  technical  schools 
which  require  a  high  school  education  or  Its 
eqtilvalent.  This  develops  the  person  and 
his  skills  to  take  his  proper  place  In  this 
Industrialised  era.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  program  of  education  was  Inter- 
rupted by  having  to  serve  his  country.  Many 
were  unable  to  continue  their  educations 
after  discharge  due  to  family  obligations,  etc. 

Peacetime  veterans  are  not  eligible  to  take 
advantage  of  this  training,  and  as  a  result 
many  are  not  qualified  to  secure  the  em- 
ployment so  badly  needed. 

An  extension  of  the  educational  benefits 
to  peacetime  veterans  would  not  only  offer 
an  opportunity  to  people,  who  fortunately 
were  able  to  complete  high  school,  to  seek  a 
higher  educations  to  become  teachers,  doc- 
tors, scientists,  technicians,  etc.,  as  proven 
under  previous  programs,  but  would  enable 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  receive  the 
necessary  training  so  that  they  may  take 
their  proper  and  deeervlng  place  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  people  who  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  Independent 
to  the  extent  of  earning  a  livelihood  without 
having  to  be  dependent  upon  Oovemment 
agencies. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Pedoral  Oovem- 
ment to  finance  this  program  would  not  be 
a  gift,  but  an  investment.  Statistics  prove 
that  through  increased  income  tax.  the  Oov- 
emment has  been  repaid  for  training  under 
Public  Law  348  and  will  be  under  Public  Iaw 
580.  In  the  near  future  and  will  continue  to 
recrtve  the  benefit  in  years  to  come. 

This  Is  the  basic  problem  and  experience 
has  taught  that  this  Is  one  of  the  many  an- 
■wers  sought  and  means  by  which  a  sagging 
economy  of  a  great  nation  can  be  bolstered. 

No  one  answer  will  solve  the  problem.  The 
manpower  training  program  and  retraining 
programs  which  are  being  conducted,  from 
all  reports,  are  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  serv- 
ing the  purpoee  for  which  they  were  In- 
tended. It  Is  well  to  explore  many  areas  to 
solve  this  problem,  but  while  experimenting 
with  an  untried  one,  why  not  go  ahead  and 
put  into  effect  one  that  has  been  tried  and 
proven  succeesful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


postmaster  at  New  TripoU.  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  O.  Stover,  to  be  postmaster  at 
Hlnkley.  Calif. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  NOMINATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 

the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  withdrawing  the 

nominations  of  Robert  A.  Feinour,  to  be 


PROTOCOL  TO  AMEND  CONVEN- 
TION ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL 
AVIATION;  CONVENTION  ON  EX- 
TRADITION WITH  SWEDEN:  AD- 
DITIONAL PROTOCOL  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  EXTRADITION  WITH 
BRAZIL:  EXTRADITION  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  ISRAEL:  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  WITH  KOREA ;  CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION  WITH  JAPAN 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
protocol.  Executive  D  (88th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) ,  to  amend  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation:  the  convention. 
Executive  E  (87th  Cong..  2d  sess.),  on 
extradition  with  Sweden:  the  additional 
protocol.  Executive  F  (87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) .  to  the  Treaty  of  Extradition  With 
Brazil:  the  extradition  convention.  Ex- 
ecutive E  (88th  Cong..  1st  sees.),  with 
Israel:  to  the  consular  convention.  Exec- 
utive B  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess).  with  Ko- 
rea: and  the  consular  convention.  Ex- 
ecutive I.  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  with 
Japan. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  li£r.  President,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  vote  on  these  protocols 
and  conventions  en  bloc.  I  bellce  it  has 
been  ordered  that  they  be  voted  on  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  has 
been  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be 
taken  at  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none:  and 
without  objection,  the  vote  will  be  taken 
at  2  o'clock  to  the  conventions  and  pro- 
tocols, en  bloc,  with  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

PaOTOCOL    TO     SMXm>    COKVINTION     ON    DTTtM' 
NATIONAL    CIVU.    AVIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  protocol  is  Executive  D,  88th 
Congress.  1st  session.  The  purpose  of 
this  protocol  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national C^ivil  Aviation  is  to  amend  arti- 
cle 48(a)  of  the  convention  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  requests  from  con- 
tracting states  required  to  convene  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization (ICAO)  from  10  contracting 
states  to  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  contracting  states.  Un- 
der the  present  provisions  of  article 
48(a) ,  the  ICAO  Assembly  must  meet  an- 
nually, but  a  majority  of  the  ICAO  Coun- 
cil— a  permanent  body  consisting  of  27 
members  which  is  responsible  to  the 
Assembly— or  10  contracting  states  may 
require  the  convening  of  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  ICAO  Assembly. 

The  new  formula  contained  in  this 
protocol,  while  increasing  the  minimum 
number  of  contracting  states  that  may 
require  the  holding  of  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  ICAO  Assembly,  retains 
the  substance  of  the  relative  proportion 
agreed  upon  when  the  convention  was 
signed.  There  are  now  101  states  par- 
ties to  the  convention  azKl  the  amend- 


ment would  require  requests  from  at 
least  21  states  for  the  convening  of  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  assembly. 
The  council  will  continue  to  have  Its  owii 
authority  to  call  such  a  session. 

The  amendment  embodied  in  this  pro- 
tocol was  proposed  by  the  United  States 
and  was  approved  by  the  14th  session  of 
the  ICAO  Assembly  which  met  in  Rome 
last  September. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  this  protocol 
on  September  25,  1963.  and  decided  at 
that  time  to  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  protocol.  It  will  come 
into  force  after  68  states  have  deposited 
their  instruments  of  ratification. 

KXTSADinON  XaXATIXB  WITH  SWXDKN  AND  tSSAXL 
AND   PaOTOOOL    TO    ■ZTmAOITION   TSKATT    WITH 


Mr.  President,  the  extradition  treaties 
with  Sweden  and  Israel  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  other  extradition 
treaties  which  are  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  65  other  countries. 

Both  the  Israel  and  Swedish  conven- 
tions contain  a  list  of  offenses  for  which 
extradition  Is  to  be  granted.  Under  their 
provisions,  however,  a  person  may  not 
be  extradited  for  an  offense  which  Is  re- 
garded as  one  of  a  political  character. 
Neither  convention  permits  the  extradi- 
tion of  a  person  for  an  offense  which  is 
punishable  by  death,  unless  the  requested 
party  receives  assurances  that  the  death 
penalty  will  not  be  Imposed.  The  con- 
ventions also  provide  that  the  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  extradition  is  to 
be  granted  is  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  requested  party. 

The  convention  with  Sweden  contains 
a  provision — article  IV — which  appears 
only  in  a  few  U.S.  extradition  treaties 
presently  in  force.  It  provides  that  ex- 
tradition may  be  granted  for  offenses 
committed  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  requested  state  by  an  oflB- 
cer  or  employee  of  the  requesting  state 
who  is  a  national  of  the  requesting  state. 
This  provision  would  apply,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  case  where  a  U.S.  officer  em- 
bezzled funds  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Sweden.  Under  most  other  UJ3. 
extradition  treaties,  extradition  is  not 
possible  in  this  type  of  situation. 

A  protocol  to  the  convention  with  Swe- 
den was  necessary  because  of  the  fact 
that  Sweden  is  undertaking  a  revision  of 
its  penal  code,  and  the  imprisonment  pro- 
visions relating  to  extraditable  offenses 
are  being  changed.  In  this  connection, 
article  EH  of  the  ccwiventlon  was  drafted 
to  conform  to  the  contemplated  revision. 
The  protocol  provides  that  article  ttt 
shall  apply  to  the  existing  Swedish  penal 
code  pending  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  contemplated  revision  of  the  code. 
When  the  revised  penal  code  comes  into 
effect  the  protocol  will  terminate. 

The  protocol  to  the  extradition  treaty 
with  Brazil  was  requested  by  Brazil  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  article  VU  of 
the  original  agreement  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  approved  on  hUy  16,  1961.  Un- 
der the  Brazilian  Constitution  and  extra- 
dition law,  the  extradition  of  Brazilian 
nationals  is  prohibited,  and  the  effect  of 
the  protocol— which  Is  substantively  the 
same    as    article    Vn   of    the    original 
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treaty — is  to  make  it  plain  that  Brazil 
has  no  obUgation  to  surrender  its  na- 
tionals. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  srield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  a  reciprocal 
provision?  The  United  States  will  not 
be  under  any  obligation  to  surrender 
its  own  nationals;  will  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
Brazil  has  not  ratified  the  1961  treaty 
and  regards  U.S.  approval  of  this  proto- 
col as  a  prerequisite  for  submission  of 
the  original  treaty  to  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  conventions 
with  Israel  and  Sweden  and  the  proto- 
col to  the  treaty  with  Brazil  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1963,  at  which  time  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
their  ratification. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  con- 
curred in  the  conventions  and  the  proto- 
col. The  conventions  with  Sweden  and 
Israel  will  enter  into  effect  upon  ex- 
change of  ratifications  and  may  be  ter- 
minated after  6  months'  notice  by  the 
parties  thereto.  The  protocol  to  the 
treaty  with  Brazil  will  enter  into  force 
on  the  same  date  a$  does  the  original 
treaty.  1 1 

CONBUI.AX  CONVENTIONS  WITH  KOKXA  AND  WITH 
JAPAN 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  now  to  the  con- 
sular conventions  with  Korea  and  Japan, 
Executive  B  and  Executive  I  of  the  88th 
Congress,  1st  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  consular  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Korea 
was  signed  at  Seoul  on  January  8,  1963; 
the  one  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  together  with  an  accompanying 
protocol,  was  signed  at  Tokyo  on  March 
22, 1963. 

On  September  25  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  held  a  public  hearing 
on  both  conventions,  at  which  time  testi- 
mony in  their  support  was  given  by  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Meeker,  acting  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
hearing  la  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
committee's  favorable  report  on  the  con- 
vention. 

The  committee  is  unaware  of  «ny  ob- 
jections to  either  convention. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  this  Govern- 
ment maintain  any  consular  offices  at 
this  time  in  either  Japan  or  Korea? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do,  in  both  of 
them.  II 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this  addition  to 
our  treaty  a  form  of  predicate  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  consular  of- 
fices in  those  two  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  necessarily, 
but  it  provides  a  new  and  streamlined 
form  of  consular  convention  which  is 
essentially,  in  its  substance,  similar  to 
other  conventions,  which  I  shall  explain 
in  just  a  moment  in  the  statement  I  am 
making.  But  it  is  to  modernize  and 
update  the  usual  provisions  with  regard 


to  consular  conventions  and  clarify  cer- 
tain uspects  of  duties  of  consular  offices, 
esp>ecially  with  regard  to  such  matters 
as  estates  of  deceased  nationals  of  the 
respective  parties,  which  I  shall  explain 
in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  further,  I  understand  that  normal 
business  relations  between  our  country 
and  Japan  are  increasing  and  improv- 
ing.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  same  situa- 
tion found  with  respect  to  our  business 
relations  with  Korea? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  like  the  same  volume 
or  increase  with  respect  to  that  country. 
It  Is  a  much  less  dynamic  trade  that  we 
conduct  with  Korea.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  trade  is  almost  one  way.  We 
are  still  supporting  South  Korea  very 
substantially — if  one  wants  to  call  It 
trade.    It  is  more  aid  than  trade. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand, 
these  two  codicils  would  give  identical 
treatment  to  Japan  and  Korea  in  this 
particular  field.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  these  bilateral  conventions  is 
to  provide  a  framework  to  govern  the 
consular  affairs  of  each  contracting  party 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting 
party. 

Both  the  Korean  and  the  Japanese 
Conventions  are  essentially  similar  in 
substance  to  consular  conventions  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  in  the 
past.  It  might  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  convention  with  Korea  is  a  new, 
shorter  type  of  document  than  predeces- 
sor instruments,  and  its  form  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  future  con- 
sular treaties. 

Provisions  in  both  conventions  con- 
cern such  matters  as  establishment  of 
consular  offices,  appointment  of  consular 
officials,  and  the  functions  they  may 
carry  out  to  be  of  service,  and  offer  pro- 
tection, to  nationals  of  their  own  States, 
and  legal  rights  and  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  be  accorded  consular  officials 
in  relation  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Several  consular  conventions  the  Com- 
mittee considered  previously  contained 
provisions  regarding  administration  of 
estates.  After  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession objected  to  those  provisions,  they 
were  withdrawn  before  the  conventions 
gained  Senate  approval.  Articles  in 
both  of  the  pending  conventions  deal 
with  administration  of  estates,  that  Is, 
those  fimctions  a  consular  officer  may 
perform  when  a  national  of  his  country 
dies  in  the  territory  of  the  other  country 
without  leaving  therein  any  known  heir 
or  testamentary  executor.  The  Commit- 
tee has  been  assured  by  the  executive 
branch  that  these  provisions  in  the  con- 
ventions with  Korea  and  Japan  have 
been  discussed  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  that  they  are  "entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  bar  in  this  country." 

The  executive  branch  Informed  the 
Committee  that  neither  convention 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  any 
limitation  presently  established  in  Fed- 


eral or  State  laws,  beyond  that  long  pro- 
vided in  existing  cons\ilar  conventions. 
Nor  would  either  convention  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  pass  laws  in 
any  matters  affecting  State  or  local  ac- 
tivities which  heretofore  it  did  not  al- 
ready possess. 

After  the  ratification  procedures  set 
forth  In  the  conventions  have  been  met, 
the  convention  with  Korea  would  re- 
main in  force  for  10  years,  the  one  with 
Japan  5  years.  Both  may  continue  in 
force  beyond  those  terms,  luiless  a  con- 
tracting party  serves  notice  of  intention 
of  termination. 

Mr.  President,  insismuch  as  it  is  be- 
lieved the  pending  treaties  would  be 
beneficial  to  American  nationals  in 
Korea  and  Japan,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention 
with  Korea  and  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion with  Japan  and  its  accompanying 
protocol 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chah-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  l^.  President,  If 
the  Senator  tiom  Aricansas  will  yield,  as 
Senators  know  all  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous protocols  and  conventions,  which 
have  Just  been  explained  are  carried  in 
yesterday's  Rkcord,  so  that  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  detailed  addenda 
pertaining  to  the  various  proposals. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  further  debate  on  the  protocols  or 
conventions  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oa  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


I 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  549,  H.R.  6500.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6500)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  miUtary  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
tnm  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 

and  insert; 

Ttn.B  I 

Sac.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  InstallaticMis 
and    facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing. 
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eonTstlBc  whaMllftlnt.  <»  tactoUlng  pv. 
inarwmt  or  temporary  public  works,  inolud- 
liig  atte  pr«par«tlon.  appTntazumcea,  atm- 
tJw.  aatf  eqntpoimit  for  the  ttiaawtng  proj- 
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Inatd*  «ft«  Uinited  State* 

CoBttoental  Army  C?omm»nd 

(Pint  Army) 

Trxt  DevenB,  MaasacIxuMtts :  lCalnt«nance 

ttxXLlUm.   medical    tBclUttaB.    troop   boxolng 

and  oomramiity  facilities.  $1,091,000. 

Fort  DIx.  New  Jersey:  Operational  facili- 
ties, malntenwnr*  faelllttae.  medical  faclll- 
tlea.  artmtnlatratlye  tacUltlea.  troop  housing 
and  eotmnunity  facUlUes,  and  uiUlUea  «!&  - 
862.000. 

Port  Jay,  Mew  Tork:  UtlUt*as»  WSl.OOO. 
(asoond  Army) 

»ort  Bslvolr.  VlrglBla:  Training  facilities. 
»1 .083.000. 

Fart  Aistls.  Virginia:  liatmtenance  fkcll- 
Itles.  aaA  uUlltiss.  ^atnjOOO. 

Fort  KaoK,  KanUicky,  Operational  facUl- 
tias.  maintenance  faculties,  medical  faclll- 
tles.  admlntatratlve  facllltlee.  and  utilities. 
$1.3M.000. 

Port  George  O.  Meade.  Uaryland:  Opera- 
tional facUlUea.  and  vHtllttlee.  »237.000. 

Port  IConroa.  Virginia:  Operational  faclll- 
tlee, and  utilities,  $315,000. 

Port  Bttdile.  Maryland:  UtUttles.  •367,000. 

Port  Story.  Vlrgtala:  Maintenance  faoUl- 
Ues,  $880jOOOl 

(Third  Army) 

Port  BsnnlBg.  Oeorgia:  MaliitiiiiaiiK'i  facil- 
ities, medical  farlllfftas.  community  facili- 
ties, and  utUitlee,  •3,605.000. 

Fwt    Bragg.    North     Carolina:     Tfalnlng 
faeaittea.     maintenance     facllltlee,     supptr 
faculties,  medical   fhciUtlee,   troop   houstn* 
and  uttmJasi  •Ifi.aM.OOO. 

Port  Oampball.  Keatoekx:  Operational 
faculties^  malntenane*  faelllUes,  supply 
facUiUea,  medical  facUlUaa.  and  admlnlstra- 
tlve  facUltee.  •I.631UXX1. 

Port  Gordon.  Oeorga:  Ttalnlng  facllltlee 
•6.700,000. 

Port    .XaetBOB,    Sooth    CarcHlna:    Malnte- 
nanee  faetmiee,  medical   facilities,   admln- 
istrattvs  tactmiea,  troop  *»«^iTtne  and  com- 
munity facUitlee,  ana  utUltlee.  •0,030.000. 
Port  McPhersoQ.  Georgia:  Troop  housing. 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama:  Training  facilities 
maintenance  faculties,  hospital  and  medical 
faculties,  and  troop  housing.  •6,823,0(X). 

Port  Stewart.  Georgia :  Maintenance  facu- 
lties, and  utflltiea,  •430^)00. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Hood.  Texas:  Operatlooal  facllltlas, 
malntanaaca  tartlttles.  supply  facUitiM^ 
troop  houalBg,  and  utUltles,  •74U8.0Q0 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas:  Troon  housing 
•nd  utilities,  •316,000.  -~^Mt. 

Ctanp  Worters,  Ttexas:  Operatlanal  facili- 
ties, •997,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Port   Carson.   Colorado:    Operational   and 
training    ftacUltles,    nudntSDaaee    facOttles 
supply  facilities,  eoBunmlty  faciUtlca.  and 
UtimiSS.irr386.000L  -.   aiw 

DstroU  Defens*  Area,  Mtohigan:  Malnte- 
njjice  faculties,  and  suppiy  facUltiss.  •OM,- 

Port  Benjamin  Harrlaon.  Indiana:  Tfaln- 

i^*Li?£2"*"'   ^'^^P  housing,  and  utilities. 
•1333,000. 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Mertlral  facill- 
tiea.  admlnlstratiTe  faculties,  troov  howlzur 
and  oommunlty  faculties,  and  utiUtSsTw!^ 
Wo  ,000. 

Port  Riley,  Kansas:  Ttoop  houaln«  and 
community  facilities.  •061,000. 

Fort  L«onard  Wood.  Mlasoarl:  Tratatar 
r^n.«'*'  "»^tenance  faculties.  medJnS 
SSSTiaSSSoS?"'"*  "•*  c«nmunlty  fa- 


(Sixth  Army) 

FOH  Irwin,  California:  Training  faculties, 
trqpp  hmiBlng  and  community  faclUtles.  •!  - 
715,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  ITtUitiee,  •610.000. 

Ptestdlo  of  Monterey,  California:  Training 
faclUtiee,  •979,000. 

Fort  Ord.  Caltfomia:  Operati<nial  fadH- 
ties.  and  community  faclUtles,  •1.295,000. 

Prssldlo  of  San  Francisco.  California - 
Supply  faclUtlss.  •378.0031 

(Military  District  of  Washington,  District  at 
Columbia) 

Cameron  Station,  Virginia:  Supply  facul- 
ties, •36QJ0OO. 

Port  Myer,  Virginia:  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  houslns 
•4.000.000.  — --e. 

United  Statee  Army  Materiel  Command 
(United  States  Army  Materiel  Command. 
Headquarters) 
ICatick  Laboratories.  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development  and  test  facUltiee  ••  - 
406,000.  ' 

(Unitad  States  Army  MlssUs  Cbmmand) 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabanm:  Research,  de- 

velopmukt  and  test  faclUtlea.  and  utllltiee. 

•4.211,000. 

(United  States  Army  Missile  Command) 
Army    Chemical    Center,    Maryland:    Re- 
search,    development     and     test    faelUUas 
•410,000. 

Port  Deirlck.  Maryland:  UtUlties,  •80.00a 
fUmtsd  States  Army  Supply  and 
Malntsnanoe  Command) 

Atlanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia:  Admlnla- 
tratlve  facilities,  $49,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Cente*,  Taaas: 
Maintenance  faculties.  •1,764.000. 

Oakland  Army  TemUnal.  California:  Med- 
ical faclllUes,  •532.000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado:  UtUlties. 
•1,204,000. 

Sharps  Army  Depot,  CaUfomla:  Mainte- 
nance factlltiee.  and  utUlties.  •ISS.OOO. 

Utah  Army  Depot,  Utah:  UtUlties,  088,000. 
(United  Statee  Army  Tsst  and  rvaluation 
Command) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland:  Re- 
search, development  and  test  f&cUniee,  troop 
housing  and  community  facUttles,  $4,068,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah :  Operation- 
al facllltlee.  research,  development  and  teat 
faeimies,  •14>1T.OOO. 

Fort  Hnachuca.  Arlaooa:  Operational  fk- 
cmtles.  and  utilitlee.  0840.000. 

White  Bands  MlssUe  Ranee.  Mew  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  teat  faclUtlea. 
and  UtUlties,  •1.248.000. 

Yuma  Test  Station.  Arlaona:  Communltr 
faclUtiee,  •873.000.  ' 

Signal  Corps 

Kas*  Coast  RadlA  Tranoalttar  BUtlon. 
Woodbrlrtgs,  Virginia:  UtiUtiea.  toa.OOT. 

Ulalted  States  MUltary  Academy 
Unitad    Statee    Military    Academy,    West 
Point.   New   Tork:    Training  facUltiea    and 
UtUlUea,  $2.28  IjMM. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Two  Bode  Ranch  SUtlon.  CaUfomla:  Op- 
erational faculties,  and  utilities,  0332.000. 

Vint  Bills  Fferms.  Virginia :  Operatitmtf  fa- 
cUitlas,  and  medical  facilities.  $1306,000. 

-Anny  Component  Commands 
(TTnited  Statee  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 
Various   locations:    Operational   fScUitiss 
maintenance  faculties,   troop  bouBtng.  and 
utilities,  •33.5aQ,000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 

Fc»t  Richardson.  Alaska:  Mklntenance  fk- 
cimiea.  •J.Tll.OOO. 


(Paclfle  Command  Area) 

HawaU  Defense  Area,  HawaU:  Operation^ 

faculties,  0150,000. 

Schoftald   Barracks.  HawaU:   Maintenance 
facUltloB,   and   utUltisa.  •OISjOOO. 
Fort  Shafter,  HawaU:  UtUltlMi.  •74JK)0. 
OutaULe  the  Unitt^  Statea 
Arany  Materiel  Command 
Various  locationa:   Reasarch.  devckmment 
and  teet  faculties.  rrtO.OOO. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Various    locations:    Operational    faclUties 
supply    facillUss,     admlnUtrative    faculties! 
troop  housing  and  community  faclUtles.  and 
UtiUtiee,  •5,798.000. 

Army  Component  Commands 
(Paclfle  Command  Area) 
Japan:  UtUlties,  •461.000. 
Okinawa:  Operational  faculties,  supply  fa- 
cilities, troop  bousing,  and  utilities.  •2.664,- 

(Kuropean  Command  Araa) 
Franca:  Operational  faclUtlee.  and  supptr 
facmtlsa,  •3.866.000.  -^h-/ 

Germany:  Operational  fadUtiea.  mainte- 
nance facUltiee.  supply  facilities,  troop  ho«w- 
lns»  and  utUlties,  •9.485.000. 

(Oarlbbeaa  Command  Araa) 

Bart  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rloo:  Real  aetate. 
•111.000.  ^^ 

Fort  Clayton.  Canal  Zone:  Coflununitr  fa- 
clUties. •442.000. 

Sac.  102.  Tits  Secrstary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  instaUlng 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  ta- 
clQding  land  acquisition,  site  prspanitioo. 
appiutenancee.  utilities,  and  equipment  m 
the  total  amount  oajdOCOOO. 

Saa  108.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
faculties   by    proceeding   wtth    construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been   occa- 
sioned by:    (a)    unforeeeen  sscmlty  consid- 
erations, (b)  new  weapons  devdopmiente.  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  derelofH 
naent  requirements,  or  (d)  improvsd  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determlnee  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  con- 
structfen  authorization  Act  should  be  incon- 
slstsat  with   Interests  at   national   security. 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  scqulre.  con- 
struct, ooavert,  rehabUitato.  or  install  perma^ 
nent  or  temporary   public  works.   Including 
land  acqtUsltion.  site  preparation,  appiute- 
nances.  utUlties,  and  equipment.  In  the  total 
amount  of  •13.500.000:   Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  deelgnee  shall 
notify  the  Commltteee  on  Armed  Services  ot 
the  Senate  and  House  of  ReprMentaUvea.  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  declsicm  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  eonatructloB  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  aectlon. 
including  thoee  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.     ThU  authorization   wUl   expire   ss 
of  September  90.  1964,  except  for  thoee  pubhc 
works  projecu  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mltteee <m  Armed  Servicei  of  the  Senate  and 
House  ol  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  thU  section  prior  to  that  date. 
Sic.      104.   (a)   PubUc      Law      86-600,     as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  "iNsma 
TH«  UirrrB>  Ststes"  In  section  101.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  Under  the  suMieading  "samrsB  t/rotno 
Burromt  ao«jict"  with  respect  to  Hational 
Naval  Medical  Center.  Maryland,  strtks  out 
"•1.881.000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"•2.852.000". 

(b)  PuhUc  Law  86-600.  as  amended.  U 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  803.  *^79,40O,OOO~  and  "fl«8.439/XXr 
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and  inserting  In  plao$  thereof  "•80.460,000" 
and  "•147,390.000".  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  87-67  Is  amended 
under  heading  "Imsuxk  thi  Unttid  Statis" 
m  section  101,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
BZRViCES  rACtLrrns  (Signal  Corps)",  with  re- 
spect to  Lexington  Signal  Depot.  Kentucky, 
strike  out  "•33,(X>0"  and  Insert  in  pUu:e  there- 
of "•66,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "axmt  com- 
ponent COMMANDS  (Pacific  Command  Area) ", 
with  respect  to  various  locations,  strike  out 
"•814,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"•1.166.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-67  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  602.  "876,- 
918.000"  and  "•130.406.000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "977,283,000"  tmd  "9130,- 
771,000". 

Ssc.  106.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-664  is 
amended  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "iNsrox  THE  UNrrxD 
States",  and  under  the  subheading  "con- 
TiNXNTAL  AKMT  COMMAND  (Sixth  Army)", 
with  respect  to  "Hunter-Llggett  Military 
Reeervation.  California"  strike  out  "•169.000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "•232.000". 

(2)  Under  the  heading  "OxTTsmB  the 
Untted  States",  and  \inder  the  subheading 
"aemt  BBCTTErrT  ACEMCT",  With  rcspect  to 
"Various  locations".  strUte  out  "•4.684.000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "86.494.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-664  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  602. 
"$101,743,000",  "$29,699,000  •  and  "$148,442.- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$101,- 
816.000",  "831,609.000"  and  "$160,326,000", 
respectively. 

tttls  n 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabiUtating,  or  InstaUlng  perma- 
nent or  temporary  pubUc  works.  Including 
Bite  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUlties, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Ships  Faculties 

(Naval  shipyards) 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Operational  facilities,  and  utiUtles,  $169,000. 

Naval  Ship3rard,  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Mamtenance  faclUtles,  $1,903,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
Una:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  supply  facilities,  and  medical  facili- 
ties. $8,171,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California: 
UtiUties,  •860.000.         ^ 

Naval  Shipyard.  New  Tork.  New  York:  Ad- 
ministrative faclUtles,  8200.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $5,382,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  (acuities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  research,  development  and  test 
faclUties,  $2,921,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  facilities,  $90,000. 

Naval  Shlpjrard.  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire:  Maintenance  facllltlee.  $674,(XI0. 

Naval  Repair  Facility.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities,  $622,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia: Research,  development  and  test  facul- 
ties, and  UtiUties.  $274,000. 

(Fleet  support  stations) 

Naval  Faculty.  Cape  Hatteras.  North  Caro- 
Una:  Community  facilities.  $62,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Administrative  faculties,  and  utU- 
lties. $823,000. 

Headquarters.  Commander-in-Chief,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $626,000. 


Fleet  Training  Group.  Naval  Station  An- 
nex. Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  HawaU:  Training 
facUltiee,  $194,000. 

(Research,   development,   tost,   and  evalua- 
tion stations) 

Navy  Underwater  Sovmd  Laboratory,  New 
London,  Connecticut:  Operational  facilities, 
$1,770,000. 

Fleet  Base  FaclUties 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Troop  housing,  and  utUlties  and 
groiuid  improvementa,  $754,000. 

Naval  Command  Systems  Support  Activity, 
District  of  Columbia:  Administrative  faclU- 
ties. $986,000. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  UtiUties, 
$226,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Oi}erational  facilities.  $94,000, 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facUltiee.  $2,366,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego.  California:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $786,000. 

Naval  Weapons  FacUltiee 
(Naval  air  training  stations) 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $208,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Com- 
munity faculties,  $310,000.  \ 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Operational  facilities,  $288,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida: 
Utilities,  $73,000. 

Naval  AuxUlary  Air  Station.  Whiting 
Field,  Fl<M-ida:  Operational  faculties,  and 
UtUlties,  $261,000. 

(Field  support  stations) 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska:  Maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  hovising,  •4.766,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  C«Ulfornia: 
Operational  faculties.  •477,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Oahu. 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities.  •94.0(X). 

Naval  Air  Station.  Brunswick.  Maine:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  facu- 
lties. •1.075,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  CecU  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities.  •150,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Neva- 
da: Operational  facUltiee,  •780,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Operational  facUltiee.  and  maintenance  fa- 
culties. •884.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Op- 
erational and  training  facUltiee,  mainte- 
nance facllltlee.  troop  housing,  xrtillties,  and 
real  estate,  88,031.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  ^2,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  faclU- 
ties. •3,242,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. •2.368,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facUltiee,  and  maintenance  faclU- 
tiee, •657.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  faculties,  and  utUlties, 
•834,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field.  San  Cle- 
mente  Island,  California:  Operational  facUl- 
tiee, maintenance  faclUties.  troop  housing, 
and  UtiUties,  81,092.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Sanford.  Florida:  Oper- 
ational faculties,  and  maintenance  facilities, 
•1,138.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington:   Operational    facilities,    •80.000. 

(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 
Marine  C<Hps  Air  Station,  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:   Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity  facUltiee,   8688,000. 

Marine  Corpa  AuxUlary  Tending  Field, 
Camp    Pendleton,    California:    Operational 


and  training  faculties,  and  maintenance  fa- 
culties, 8740,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carcdina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  UtiUties,  •1,400.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia: Oi>eratlonal  faculties,  and  maintenance 
faculties,   $2,042,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Maintenance  faclUties,  $621,- 
000. 

Marine  C<mi>s  Air  Facility,  New  River, 
North  Carolina :  Operational  faculties,  main- 
tenance faculties,  administrative  faclUties, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,034,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  $276,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yiima,  Arizona: 
Supply  faculties,   $259,000. 

(Fleet  readiness  stations) 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Maintenance  faclUties,  and 
troop  bousing  and  community  faclUtiee, 
$952,000. 

Naval  PropeUant  Plant,  Indian^  Head, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  supply  faculties,  and  real  estate, 
$694,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keyport.  Washing- 
ton: Research  development  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  real  estate.  $258,000. 

Naval    Weapons    Station,    Yorktown,    Vir- 
ginia: UtUlties,  $932,000. 
(Research  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
stations) 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California:  Research,  development  and  test 
faculties,    $1,268,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  JohnsvlUe, 
Pennsylvania:  Research,  development,  and 
test  faculties,  $780,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faclUties.  and  research, 
development  and  test  facilities;  at  Point  Ar- 
guello,  research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  ho\islng;  and,  on  San  Nico- 
las Island,  research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $3,869,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Labwatory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
faculties.  $6,173,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Faculty,  White 
Sands.  New  Mexico:  Research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  $490,000. 

Supply  FaclUties 

Fleet  Material  Support  Office.  Mechanlcs- 
biirg.  Pennsylvania:  Administrative  faculties, 
$362,000. 

Marine  Corps  Faculties 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  utUlties.  $1,892,000. 

Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantico,  Virginia: 
Training  facllltlee,  $736,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
California:  Community  faclUties,  and  utU- 
lties, $179,000. 

Service  School  FaclUties 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Training  faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $12,- 
819,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Balnbridge,  Mary- 
land: UtUlties,  $70,000. 

Naval  Schools.  Mine  Warfare,  Charleston, 
South  Caroima:  Training  faclUtiee.  $819,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  CaU- 
fomla: UtiUtiee,  $163,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  VlrglxUa:  Medical  faculties,  and 
troop  housing.  $1,812.(X)0. 

Naval  Trainmg  Center.  Great  Lakee,  lUl- 
nols:  Training  faclUties.  and  utUlties,  88,- 
236,000. 

Naval  War  College.  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Training  faculties.  $65,000. 

Fleet  An  tl -Submarine  Warfare  School. 
San  Diego,  Calif omU:  UtiUties,  •175,000. 
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Haral  'Draiataic  C«nt«r, 
nl»:  Troop  houBing,  979 .000. 

lC«(tlo«a  FftcflfUw 
K»T«I   RiQcpItal.  Long  BmcH,  CalUomU: 
Ttoop  boualng.  9338.000. 

Cwnrminiatkip  VaclUUa* 
'"'     (CoKununicaUon  •t*Uoa«) 

VvnA  Radio  Station.  Ctrtler.  ICilne:  Cam- 
mum  tjr  tmeattitm,  #340.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Sugar  Ororv.  West 
Virginia:  Operational  faclUtlea,  maintenance 
faellltlM,  troop  housing,  ami  utilities,  93. - 
480,000. 

(OBcuilty  group  stattona) 

Haval  Securltj  Statloo,  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Troop  b04MlBg,  $33ub00. 

Naval  SecurUy  C^oup  ActlTlty.  Skaggs 
lUand.  California:  UUllUss.  9341.000. 

Naval  Securltj  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor,  lAitBe:  Troop  housing,  and  uUllUes, 


Offloe  of  Naval  Research  PadUtles 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Co- 
lumMa:  Rssoarch.  dsvelopmant  and  test  fa- 
oUltlas,  administrative  faclUUes^  and  utlli- 
tlss.  96.13OJ0OO. 

Yards  and  Docks  PaclUties 

Navy  PaMte  Works  Onter,  Newport,  Rhode 
XMaatf:  mnittos,  9M6.000. 

Navy  Public  Wtarks  Oenter.  Norfblk;  Utili- 
ties, 9i.6et.eo». 

Navy  Public  Works  CMitcr.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oataa.  HsnvaU:  Utllltlas.  9t71J)00. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hnaneass.  OMWerata:  OperatteBal  tacUlttes. 
SMt  utlltttaa.  91400.000. 

OuUide  the  United  Stmttt 
Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 
Naval    SUtlon.    Subte   Bay,    Republic    of 
PhUlpplnes:  Community  facilities.  9365,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Paeilltlss 

Saval  Station,  Arg^entla,  Newfoundland, 
CazuMla;  Operational  facilities,  and  com- 
munity faculties.  91.388,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Futema.  Oki- 
nawa: Training  faclllUes.  9303.000. 

BCarlne  Corps  Air  Station,  Iwakiml.  Japan: 
Operational  and  training  facUlttee.  9387,000. 

Naval  Station,  Midway  blands:  Ccon- 
munlty  facilities,  and  ground  Improvements. 
$581,000. 

Naval  Air  Faculty,  Naples,  Italy:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  9810.000. 

naval  StaUon.  Sanglay  Point.  Republic  of 
miUpptoes;  Operatlaonal  fadUtlss,  WlfiOt. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 
Camp  Smedlsy  B.  Butler.  Okinawa:  Oper- 
ational and  training  facllltlea,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  faculties,  administrative  fa- 
r.lUtlas.  and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  98.138.000. 

ComatUBleatlQii.  Faculties 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Barrlgada,  Otiam. 
Mariana  Islands:  Operational  facaitlcs, 
9414,000. 

Naval  Conununicatlon  Station.  London- 
derry. Northern  Inland:  Operational  facili- 
ties, 9817.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Summit.  Canal  Zone : 
Utilities.  988,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Totsuka.  Japan:  Op- 
erattonal  faeiUtleai,  and  uUlltlss,  91.116.000. 

Sao.  aoa.  The  Secretary  at  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  installa- 
tions and  faclUttes  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehaUUtatlng.  or  tnstaUlnc 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appmrtenanees.  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  971.633.000. 

&BC.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  naval  Installations  and 
factlttias  by  proceeding  with  construction 
mad*  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  mimrigns 
and  responslblUties  which  have  been  occa- 


bjr  (a)  iiflsusssiiaseurttyi 
(k)  naw  weapons  davelopmsnta.  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  researeb  and  dsvalop- 
mant  requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produce 
tlon  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Incfuslon  In  the  next  military  eon- 
stnrctlon  authortsatton  Act  would  be  Ineon- 
slstent  with  IntereeU  of  national  seenrtty, 
and  in  connection  therewtth  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rebabiUtate.  or  Install  p«r- 
nMoent  or  temporary  puMle  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquMtkxi,  sits  preparation,  ap- 
portanaaess,  ntmtles.  and  equipment.  In  the 
total  amount  of  913.600,000:  Prxufided,  Tbat 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  bis  designee 
shall  notify  the  Committees  an  Armed  Ssrv- 
Ices  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
SMitatlvss,  immediately  upon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  ImpIeoMnt,  ot  the  cost  at 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization wiU  expire  as  of  September  90. 
1984,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  87-87,  ss  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  in  section  201  imder  the  head- 
ing "iNsmx  THx  UNifsu  Staits"  and  sub- 
heading "coKjrtJwicATioiv  rAcnjnxs-,  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Radio  Station,  Chelten- 
ham, icaryland.  by  striking  out  "9181.000". 
and  inserUng  in  place  thereof.  "9338.000". 

(b)  PubMc  Law  87-87,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  602,  the  amounts  "981,888,000"  and 
•'9140.663,000-,  and  Inserting  reepectlvely  in 
place  thereor  "981.046.000''  and  "9140.760.- 
000". 

Tiixx  HI 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  at  the  Air  Tore* 

ky  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  ItedUties  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting^,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding Bite  preparation,  appurtenances, 
uttUttoa,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  Statea 
Air  Defense  Conunand 

Knt  Air  Force  Baas.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo- 
rado: Operational  facilities,  and  medical  fa- 
cUttleB.  9677.000^ 

Orand  Forks  Air  Faros  Base.  Qrand  Fcrka. 
North  Dakota:  Operational  f«^H*«—  »tw^ 
utUltles.  91.439,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael, 
California:  Operational  fadUUBai.  and  troop 
housing.  9876,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Foroe  Base,  Sault  Stdnta 
Marie,  Michigan:  Operational  fsrlMttas, 
maintenance  faculties,  and  troop  housing 
and  cotnmunlty  faculties,  9808.000. 

Kingsley  Field.  Klamath  Falls,  Oegon: 
Operational  faculties,  maintenance  faclU- 
tles.  and  medical  facilities,  9313,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facUlttes.  maintenance 
facilities,  medical  faculties,  and  community 
faculties,  91.436,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs, 
C<rforado:    Operational    faculties,    97,000.000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: UtUltles.  $91,000. 

Paine  Field,  EJverett.  Washington:  Mainte- 
nance fiurlHtlea,  9131.000. 

Portland  International  Airport.  Portland, 
Oregon:  Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
faculties,  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,  and  utilltlee.  91.868.000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh.  New 
York:  Operational  facilttlas,  nudntenance  fa- 
cilities, and  uUlities.  9913.000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach.  New  York:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  community  faculties,  9907,000. 


Tnmm  VMd.  Madlaoa.  WlsooiMln:  **-«ntt 
nance   facUitlea.  and  community   faculties. 
•Mnjooo. 

TyndaU    Air    Force    Base.    Panama    City, 
Florida:   Operational  facilities,  and  ">^'nt«- 
facimies,  9881JM0. 


Air  Rwee  Logistics  Command 

HtU  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facUlUes.  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  93.717.000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas; 
Maintenance  facilities,  medical  faculties, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
94.345000. 

McCIellan  Air  Foroe  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facfilttes,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facltttles,  sdminlstra. 
tive  facilities,  and  utUltlee,  $2,133,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  otU- 
itles.  9083,000. 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base.  Mlddletown.  Penn- 
sylvania: Operational  factlttias,  and  malata- 
nance  factlltieB,  $1,347,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Baae,  Macoa,  Oeorgta: 
Maintenance  faculties,  admlnlstratlva  facil- 
ities, and  UtUltles,  $1,340,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklabcaaa  City. 
Oklahoma:  Operatiooal  faciliUsa.  mainte- 
nance faculties,  supply  faclllttaa.  and  util- 
tttea.  91.038,000. 

Wrl^^ht-Pattcrson  Air  Fcrce  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Maintenance  faeUlUes,  research,  de- 
velopment and  test  faculties,  administra- 
tive faculties,  conmiunlty  facUlttsa,  and  util- 
ities. 94,308.000. 

Air  ^sree  Sjrstems  Conunand 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
TuUahoma.  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  faciimes,  supply  facUlUes,  and 
VtUtties,  $4,060,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Training  facllttlea,  research,  development  and 
test  factUtlse,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
monity  facillUes.  $1,156,000. 

Kdwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California: 
Research,  devslopment  and  test  facilities, 
99,660,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  nsalntenance  facilities, 
research,  development  and  test  facUlUes.  siq>- 
pAy  faculties,  hospital  faculties,  and  troop 
housing.  96410JOOO. 

HoMoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Maintenance  facilities.  reseaKh.  de- 
velopment and  test  faculties.  $106X^^^ 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquenfuc,  New 
Mexico:  Research,  development  and  t,im% 
facllltlea.  and  troop  housing  and  conununlty 
facilities.  91,035.000. 

Laurence  O.  Hanscom  Field.  Bedford.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,  9602.000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  faclHtles,  maintenance  facilities. 
and  troop  housing.  91,119.000. 

Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Resean^  Site, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities.  93,880.000. 

Various  locations.  Atlantic  MlasUe  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development  tmd  test  facllltlea, 
troop  housing,  and  utfUties,  97,868.000. 

Air  Training  Conunand 

AmarUIo  Air  Force  Base.  AmarUlo.  Texas: 
Training  faciUtles.  and  hoapltal  facllltlefc 
93,086,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul.  Illinois: 
Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utU- 
Ittes,  93.673,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alab«una :  Op- 
erational faculties.  9838,000. 

Keealer  Air  Force  Base,  Blloxl,  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  hospital  faeUtttaa,  and 
utmues,  93,319,0001 

Lackland  Atr  Faroe  Bass,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Medical  faclUUes,  and  troop  boOBlnff, 
91,394,000. 
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Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faclUtles. 
and  utUlUes.  9800.000. 

Lowry  Ar  Force  Base.  Denver,  Colorado: 
Troop  hotiaing,  9874.000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  real  estate.  98.044.000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock,  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  UtUltles.  and  real  esUte, 
9504.000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  supply  faculties, 
and  troop  housing.  91,723,000. 

Stead  Air  Force  Base.  Reno,  Nevada:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities.  $236,000. 

Vance   Air  Force    Base.   Elnid,    Oklahoma: 
OperaUonal  faciUUes,  9709.000. 
Air  University 
Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama:   Administrative   facilities,   and   troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $786,000. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama:   Maintenance   faculties,    administra- 
tive faculties,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity faculties.  9863.000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 
Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Maintenance  faculties.  admlnlBtratlve  faciU- 
tles. troop  housing,  and  utUltles,  91353,000. 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  faciUties,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  commu- 
nity  faculties,  and  utilities,   92.689,000. 

Galena  Airport.  Galena,  Alaska:  Medical 
facilities.  9146.000. 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Naknek.  Alaska:  Op- 
erational facUlUes.  and  supply  facillUes, 
9160.000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facillUes. 
maintenance  faculties,  supply  faculties, 
troop  bousing  and  community  facilities,  and 
UtUltles,  99.718.000. 

Headquarters  Command 
Andrews  Air   Force    Base,    Camp    Springs. 
Maryland:     Operational    faculties,    mainte- 
nance   faclllUes,    medical     faculties,    troop 
boiising,  and  utUiUes,  91.996,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Administrative  faciUUes, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
uUlities,  94.000,000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 
Charleston    Air    Foroe    Base,    Charleston, 
South  Carolina :  Maintenance  faculties,  sup- 
ply  facilities,   medical   facilities,   and   com- 
munity faclllUes.  91.384,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover,  Delaware: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  $520,000. 

Hunter  Air  Force  Base,  Savannah,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facUlUes,  $788,000. 

McOtilre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey:  Operatiooal  and  training  facUl- 
Ues, 9487,000. 

Orlando  Air  Force  Base.  Orlando,  Florida: 
Training  faclllUes,  9191,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  BellevUle,  Illinois: 
Operational  facilities,  $146,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield.  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, 93,716,000. 

Pacific  Air  Foroe 
Hlckan  Air  Foroe  Base,  Honolulu.  HawaU: 
Operational  facilities,  supply  facillUes.  med- 
ical facUlUes.  and  utUiUes.  91.373,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus.  Oklahoma: 
OperaUonal  facUlUes,  and  admlnistraUve 
faciUUes,  9392,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  MarysvlUe.  CaU- 
fomla:    OperaUonal  facUlUes,  9470.000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Forae  Base.  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  facUitlea.  and  troop  housing. 
9483.000. 

Biggs  Air  Foroe  Base,  El  Paso,  Texas:  Op- 
eraUonal facUlUes,  9174,000. 


BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base.  BlythevlUe, 
Arkansas:  Operational  faciUUes,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  adminUtratlve  facillUes,  and 
troop  housing.  9649,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities.  $168,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Port  Worth,  Texas: 
OperaUonal  faculties,  and  conununlty  facUl- 
Ues, $841,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
OperaUonal  faclllUes,  and  conununlty  facill- 
Ues, $163,000. 

Clnton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facillUes,  conunu- 
nlty facilities,  and  utUltles.  $329,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities,  $70,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson. 
Arizona;  Operational  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $709,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene,  Texas:  Troop 
housing,  9653.000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota:  OperaUonal  faculties,  951,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
culties, and  troop  housing,  91,391,000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Operational  facilities,  admlnistraUve 
facilities,  and  community  facilities,  $633,000. 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity faculties,  $853,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $722,000. 
LltUe  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Training  faciUUes,  maintenance 
faciUUes,  supply  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  conununlty  faciUUes,  91.648- 
000. 

Lockboume  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Operational  facillUes,  and  utilities, 
9297,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls, 
Montana:  Medical  facilities,  and  community 
facilities,  9609.000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside.  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  faciUUes,  and  medical  fa- 
culties. 9186.000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  facUiUes.  medical  facili- 
ties, and  community  facilities,  91,408.000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho:  Operational  facilities,  $135,000. 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities, 9663,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  OperaUonal  faculties,  mainte- 
nance facUiUes,  supply  faculties,  and  utUl- 
tles. 9410,000. 

Plattsb\irgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York:  Maintenance  facillUes,  and 
supply  facUiUes.  986.000. 

Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  Sallna,  Kansas: 
Operational  facilities.  984,000. 

Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facillUes,  and  uUlities,  $663,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc.  CaU- 
fornia:  Operational  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
culties, admlnistraUve  faculties,  and  troop 
housing,  $6,666,000. 

Wsstover  Air  Foroe  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts :  Operational  facilities  and  ad- 
mlnistraUve facillUes,  $1332.000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster, 
Missouri:    OperaUonal  faclllUes,   $80,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Supply  faclllUes,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facillUes,  $647,000. 

TacUcal  Air  Command 
England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria.  Lou- 
isiana: OperaUonal  facilities,  maintenance 
faciUUes.  admlnistraUve  faculties,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  faculties,  9888,000. 
George  Air  Force  Base,  VictorviUe,  CaU- 
fomla:   Operational   and  training  facillUes. 


maintenance    fcuidUUes,   and    troop   housing 
and  community  faciUUes,  94,226,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: 'AdmliUstraUve  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  UtUltles,  92.067,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
OperaUonal  faculties.  $130,000. 

MacDUl  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  faclllUes,  $99,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina:  Operational  faclU- 
tles. $123,000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
AdnUnlstratlve  faciUUes,  and  troop  housing, 
9797,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
faclUtles,   and   real  estate,  93,783,000. 

Sewart  Air  Force  Base.  Smyrna,  Tennes- 
see: Operational  faciUUes,  maintenance  fa- 
culties, and  troop  housing,  91.786.000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  AdnUnlstraUve  fa- 
culties,  and  troop   housing,  9650,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: OperaUonal  faclUtles,  maintenance  fa- 
culties, and  administrative  faculties,  91,087,- 
000. 

Aircraft   Control   and   Warning   System 

Various  locations:  Operational  faciUtles, 
maintenance  faciUUes,  troop  hoxising  and 
conununlty  faculties,  and  utUltles,  91,731,- 
000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Air  Defense  Command 
Various    locations:    Operational   facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  faciUUes,  and 
utiUUes,  91.132,000. 

Caribbean  Air  Command 
Albrook  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Medi- 
cal faciUUes,  and  troop  housing,  9391,000. 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational faciUUes,  and  supply  faciUUes, 
9347,000. 

MUltary  Air  Transport  Service 
Wake  Island:   Supply  facilities,  934,000. 
Various    locations:    Operational   faciUUes, 
and  UtUltles,  91,188,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Various  locations:  OperaUonal  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  faciUUes,  sup- 
ply facilities,  medical  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  faciUUes,  and  uUUties, 
924,667,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Sup- 
ply faculties,  993,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  facilities,  community  faclUtles, 
and  UtUltles.  91.407,000. 

United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing faclUtles,  maintenance  faciUties,  supply 
facilities,  medical  faculties,  administrative 
faclUtes,  troop  housng  and  community  fa- 
culties,   and   UtUltles,   923,884.000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity faciUties.  and  uttUUes,  911.810.000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
instaUations  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  ot  temporary  public 
works,  Ineludli^  land  acqxilsltlon,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utUltles,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  9252,629,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  [^ 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responslbUlUes  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
sectulty   considerations,    (b)    new   weapons 
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<toTelopment«.  (c)  n«w  and  unforeaeen  r»- 
•earcli  and  d«T«lopment  requirements,  or 
(d)  Improired  producUon  aehedulea.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
In  the  next  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  national  security,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  •12,500.000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorlwitlon  will 
expire  as  of  September  30.  1964,  except  for 
thoee  public  works  projects  concerning 
which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

ate.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  83-534.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  In  section  301  under  the 
heading  "Continxntai-  Unttxd  States"  and 
subheading  "am  dktknsx  cx>icmakd6".  with 
respect  to  Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh, 
New  York,  by  striking  out  "$2 .669 .000"  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  '••2,7»7,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  83-534,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  502  the  amounts  of  "♦409.937,000", 
and  "$419,766,000"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "•410,075,000"  and  "•419,904,000'. 
respectively. 

8»c.  306.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-664  Is  amend- 
ed in  section  301  under  the  heading  "iNsmx 
THx  Ummo  STATES"  and  subheading  "stka- 
TEGic  AS  coMitAKD",  with  respsct  to  McCoy 
Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida,  by  striking 
out  "•380.000"  and  InserUng  in  place  there- 
of "•408.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-554  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  602  the 
amoxmts  of  "•131,661,000"  and  "•743,379,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "•131,679,000" 
and  "•743,407.000",  respectively. 

XlTliS   Vt 

Sac.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects : 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Armed  Forces  Radloblology  Research  In- 
stitute, National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda.  Maryland:  Research,  development 
and  test  facilities.  •1.200,000. 

Sandia  Base.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico: 
Conunimity  facilities,  and  utilities.  •389.000. 

Various  locations:  Utilities,  •372,000. 
Defense  Communications  Agency 

Navy  Service  Center.  Arlington  County. 
Virginia:   Administrative  facilities,  •342.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville.  Illinois: 
Administrative  facilities.  •718,000. 

Various  locaUons:  OperaUonal  facUltlea 
•200.000. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Arlington  Hall,  Arlington  County,  Virginia: 
Administrative  facUlUes.  •61,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  AnacosUa  Annex.  District 
of  Columbia:  Training  faculties,  •164.000. 
Defense  Supply  Agency 
Defense   Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton,   Ohio:     Administrative    facUitlee.    and 
utilities.  •633,000. 


Defense  Clothing  and  TextUe  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  •125.000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia:  Administrative  facilities,  and  utU- 
itles.  •300.000. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  classified  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  instaUing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  anK>unt 
of  ^20,000.000. 

TTTLE    V 

Military  family   housing 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  famUy  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  faculties,  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  famUy  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  conunenced  at  any 
such  locations  in  the  United  States,  untU 
the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  as  to  the  avallabUlty  of  adequate 
private  housing  at  such  locations.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  are  unable 
to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  adequate  private  housing  at  any 
location,  the  Secretary  shaU  Immediately 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
in  writing,  of  such  dUTerence  of  opinion,  and 
no  contract  for  construction  at  such  location 
shaU  be  entered  into  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  such  notification  has  been  given. 
This  authority  shall  Include  the  authority  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovemment-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

(a)  Family  housing  luilts  for — 

(1)   the   Department    of    the   Army.   3  631 
units.  •49,700.000. 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska.  63  units. 

Petroleum  Distribution  PipeUne,  Alaska,  19 
units. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska.  100  units. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas.  33  units. 

Fort  Irwln.  California,  65  imlts. 

Fort  Ord.  CaUfornU.  200  units. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  280  units. 

Fort  Stewart.  GeorgU,  132  units. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois.  33  units. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  300 
units. 

Fort  Detrtck.  Maryland,  40  units. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  300  units. 
B'ort  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  204  units. 
Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia,  SO  units. 
Fort  Myer.  VirglnU,  120  unlU. 
Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico.  170  imlts. 
Army    Secxirity    Agency,    location    04,    60 
units. 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  38.  84 
units. 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  500  units. 

(3)  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  4  597 
units,  •81JOO,000. 

Naval  Station,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  260  units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona 
100  unlU. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Alameda,  Callfcmla,  300 
units. 

Marine  Corps  Cold  Weather  Training  Cen- 
ter, Bridgeport,  California.  40  units. 

Naval  Air  FacUity.  El  Centro,  CallfomU 
100  unlU. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  California,  600 
units. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California 
300  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia. 100  units. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia, 124  units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Kaneohe  Bay 
Hawaii.  100  unlU. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Pearl  Harbor,  HawaU.  400 
units. 


Naval    Radio   SUtlon.    Cutlsr.    Maine.    12 
uniu. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  New  York.  New  York,  8 
unlU. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Penn- 
sylvanl*.  78  unite. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  300  unite. 

Naval  SUUon,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
593  unite. 

Naval  Hospital.  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
1  unit. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  400  unite. 

Naval    Shipyard,    Bremerton,   Washington, 
300  unite. 

Naval   Radio  SUtlon,  Siigar  Grove,  West 
VirglnU,  30  imite. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sabana  Seca,  Puerto 
Rico.  100  unite. 

Naval    Station.    Roosevelt    Roads.    Puerto 
Rico,  9  unite. 

Naval  Radio  SUtlon,  Londonderry,  North- 
ern Ireland.  30  unite. 

Naval  Facility.  Subic  Bay.  PhUlpplne  Is- 
lands, 120  unite. 

Naval     Security     Group    Activity.    EdzeU, 
Scotland,  90  unite. 

Naval  Radio  SUtlon.  Thurso,  Scotland,  26 
unite. 

Classified  location.  300  unite. 

(3)   the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  4,993 
unite,  •88.300,000. 

Blmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  390 
unite. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California.  160 
unite. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California,  160 
unite. 

Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  300  unite. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  100  unite. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  300  unite. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  GeorgU.  100  unite. 

BeUows  Alp  Force  SUUon,  Hawaii.  30 
unite. 

Hickam-Wbeeler  Air  Force  Bases,  Hawaii. 
160  unite. 

SchUling  Air  Force  Base,  iCftntas.  100  unite. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland.  160 
unite. 

L.  O.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachu- 
sette,  300  unite. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  100 
unite. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana.  300 
unite. 

Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York.  136  unite. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota. 
300  unite. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  DakoU,  300 
unite. 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  100  unite. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee.  40  unite. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  100  unite. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  100  unite. 

F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming,  300 
\uilte. 

Varioiu  locations,  467  relocaUble  unite. 

Goose   Air   Base,   Canada.   300   unite. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Okinawa.  100  unite. 

Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa.  200  unite. 

Clark  Air  Base,  PhUlpplne  Islands,  250 
unite. 

Site  4-S,  100  unite. 

Site  QC.  200  unite. 

(b)  Trailer  Court  Faculties  for: 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army.  88S 
spaces.  •067.000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Kavy.  IT* 
spaces.  •379.000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  964 
spaces.  •1.607.000. 

Sec.  603.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
ShaU  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations 
on  oost.  which  shall  include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  aU  other  InstaUed 
equipment  and  fixtures: 

(a)  The  oost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
exceed^ 
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•23,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 

•  19,800  for  oolonels  or  equivalent; 

•17.600  for  majors  and/ or  Ueutenant  colo- 
nels or  equivalent; 

•15.400  for  all  other  oommlssloned  or  war- 
rant ofllcer  personnel  or  equivalent;    . 

•13.300  for  enliated  personnel; 

(b)  When  famUy  housing  unite  are  ooa- 
structed  in  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a),  the  average  oost  ot  aU  such 
unite.  In  any  project  of  50  unite  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  •32,000,  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  coet  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000. 

(c)  "Hie  cost  limltetlons  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

(d)  No  project  In  excess  of  60  unite  In  the 
areas  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
structed at  an  average  unit  cost  exceeding 
•  17.500,  including  the  Cf>6t  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  coete  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utUlUes. 

(e)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  In  subeeotlon  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  oost  exceeding  •36,000,  including 
the  coet  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate coste  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  instaUatlon  of  utUltles. 

Sec.  603.  Sections  4774(b).  7674(b).  and 
9774(b)  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
each  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  the 
maximum  limlUtlons  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  increased  10  percent  for  quar- 
ters of  the  commanding  ofllcer  of  any  sta- 
tion, air  base,  or  other  Installation,  based  on 
the  grade  authorized  for  that  position." 

Sec.  804.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
•52,231.000; 

(b)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
•1.177,000; 

^         (c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

/      •2,363.000. 

Sec.  605.  Section  61$  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  362),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows : 

"Sec.  615.  During  fiscal  years  1959  through 
and  including  1965,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  bousing  facilities  at  or 
near  military  installations  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  mUltary  personnel  and 
their  dependente.  If  any,  without  rental 
charge,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  faculties  at 
or  near  such  military  installations.  Svich 
housing  facilities  shaU  be  leased  on  a  famUy 
or  individual  unit  basis  and  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  such  unite 
may  be  so  leased  at  ony  one  time.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  rental  of  such  housing  facilities 
may  be  made  out  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  maintenance  and  operation  but  may 
not  exceed  •160  a  month  for  any  such  unit." 
Sec.  606.  Section  407(g)  of  Public  Law 
85-341  (71  Stat.  631.  656).  as  amended  (43 
UjS.C.  1694J(g)),  is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the 
following:  "And  provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may 
exempt  from  this  requirement  any  housing 
at  any  particular  installation  as  to  which  he 
determines  that  (1)  the  housing  is  safe, 
decent,  and  sanitary,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
occupancy:  (3)  the  housing  cannot  be  made 
adequate  as  pubUc  quarters  with  a  reason- 
able expenditure  of  funds;  (3)  the  rentals 
charged  to,  or  the  allowances  forfeited  by. 
the  occupante  are  not  less  than  the  coste 
of  nuilnUinlng  and  operating  the  housing; 
and  (4)  there  Is  a  continuing  need  which 
cannot  appropriately  be  met  by  privately 
owned  housing  in  the  area." 

Sec.   607.  For   the    purpose   of    providing 
mUltary  famUy  houaltxg  in  foreign  countries. 


the  Secretary  of  Defeooe  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreemente  guaranteeing  the 
buUders  of  such  housing  a  rental  retxurn 
equivalent  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  an- 
n\ial  rental  Income  which  the  builders  woiUd 
receive  from  the  tenante  If  the  housing  were 
fuUy  occupied:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amoimt  guaranteed  under  such  agreemente 
entered  into  during  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  ShaU  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may 
be  applicable  to  five  thousand  unite:  Pro- 
xfided  further,  That  no  such  agreement  shall 
guarantee  the  payment  of  more  than  97  per 
centxim  of  the  anticipated  rentals,  nor  shaU 
any  guarantee  extend  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  nor  shall  the  average  guar- 
anteed rental  on  any  project  exceed  •ISO  per 
unit  per  month  Including  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

Sec.  508.  Section  2681(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Deptirtment  of  Defense  shall  pay 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  •6,000,000  a  year  untU 
the  anK>unt  due  for  foreign  currencies  used 
for  housing  constructed  or  acquired  under 
this  section  has  been  Uquldated." 

Sec.  609.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  foUowing  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  for  coiutructlon  and  acquisition  of 
famUy  hotising.  Including  improvemente  to 
adequate  quarters,  Improvemente  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  paymente,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  traUer  court  facilities,  and 
amount  not  to  exceed  •347,043,000  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $9,400,000  is  authorized  to  be 
approiB^ted  for  initial  acquisition  during 
fLscal  year  1964  of  3.023  housing  unite,  pur- 
suant to  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
mente  of  1955,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1594 
et  seq.)  and  improvemente  to  such  unite; 
and 

(b)  for  Kupp<»t  of  military  famUy  housing. 
Including  opwatlng  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  paymente  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debte  In- 
cvured,  paymente  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insiirance  preml- 
xmM  authorized  under  section  223  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 13  UJS.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •473,400,- 
000. 

Sec.  510.  Section  406(a)  of  Public  Law 
85-341,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  comma  after  the  word  "activities"  and 
adding  the  following:  "and  no  certificates 
with  respect  to  any  famUy  housing  tinito 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  ca-  by  any  of  the  mUitary 
departmente  in  connection  with  section  810 
of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act.  as  amended.". 

nTLX   VI 

GeTieral  provision* 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  mUltary  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  aiMl  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  8648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81  UJS.C. 
529)  and  secUons  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  oi 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  The  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provemente on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  365 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
UJB.C.  366),  and  even  though  the  land  is 
held  temporarUy.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  intereste  In 
land  (including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovemment-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  603.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 


the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriation* 
for  public  w<R-ks  projecta  authc»ized  by  titles 
I.  n,  m,  IV,  and  V  shaU  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
•164,976.000;  outside  the  United  States,  •SS,- 
267.000;  secUon  102.  •8.900,000;  section  103. 
•12.600,000:  or  a  total  of  •199,638,000. 

(2)  for  tlUe  U:  Inside  the  United  States. 
•115,663,000;  outside  the  United  States,  •!!,- 
304,000;  section  202.  •71,532.000:  section  203. 
•12,600,000:   or  a  total  of  •210,899,000. 

(3)  for  title  m:  Inside  the  United  States, 
•158,725,000;  outside  the  United  States,  •64,- 
553,000;  section  302,  $252,629,000:  section  303, 
•12,500,000;  or  a  total  of  •488,407,000 

(4)  for  tlUe  IV:  A  total  of  •24,403.000. 

(6)  for  tiUe  V:  MiUtary  fanUly  housing,  a 
total  of  •720.443,000. 

Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounte  named  in 
titles  I,  n,  m.  and  IV  of  this  Act  may.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projecte  inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projecte  outelde  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  If  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  projecta  that 
such  Increase  (1)  la  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  untisual  variations  in 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (3)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
coste  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projecte  In  that 
tlUe. 

Sec.  604.  Whenever — 

<1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracte  made  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  nUUtary  installations  and  f aciU- 
ties  in  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  up<Hi  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracte; 

the  President  may  exempt  thoee  contracte 
from  the  requlremento  of  that  section. 

Sec.  605.  Contracte  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  Stetee  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  ite  poecessions,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Dep>artment  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  because  such  Jurisdiction  and 
supervision  is  whoUy  impracticable  such  con- 
tracte shoxUd  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  another  department 
or  Government  agency,  and  shaU  be  awarded. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  na- 
tional security  wlU  not  be  Impaired  and  the 
award  is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departmente  shall  report  semi- 
annually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  all  contracte  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1964.  aU  au- 
thorizations for  mlUtary  pubUc  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  mUltary  depkartment  In 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  mUltary  installations  and  facul- 
ties, and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor,  that  are  contained  in  Acta  approved 
before  July  28,  1963.  and  not  superwsded  or 
otherwise  modified  by  a  later  authorization 
are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  pubUe  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  art  Mi  forth 
in  those  Acta  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  the  authorization  f<»-  public  works 
projecte  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
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torn  obUcfttod  for  eoostruetloii  contracts  or 
land  aoqulrttlooB  In  wbol*  or  In  part  before 
OotdMr  1.  1964,  and  authortsatlona  for  ap- 
pvoprtatlana  tlMrafor: 

(S)  noiwltbatandlnc  th»  prorlatona  of  Mo- 
tion aoe  of  ttaa  Act  ot  July  37,  1903  (78  Stat. 
228.  341).  tha  autluwlaatlon  for  utUltlaa  ^ni 
ground  improreoMnts  In  Um  amount  of  tlSfi,- 
000  for  Naval  Ttalnlnc  Oantar.  Oreat  Lake*, 
minola.  tbat  la  oonuinad  In  tttie  n.  section 
aoi.  under  tbe  heading  "iKsizn  rax  Utrtm 
^rAiaa"  and  subheading  "sxbvicx  bchooi.  wa- 
cxuma"  of  the  Act  of  June  8.  1980  (74 
8Ut.  173). 

(b)  "affective  fifteen  mcmtha  trota  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  all  authorlia- 
tlona  for  coostructlui  at  family  bousing 
which  are  contained  In  this  Aet  or  any  Act 
approved  prior  to  July  28.  1983.  are  repealed 
except  the  authortaaUon  for  family  housing 
projecta  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  pert  before 
such  date." 

Sac.  807.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  Utles  I,  n,  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorise  any  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  SUtes  (other 
than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  In  excess  of — 

(1)  $33  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing: 

(3)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(8)  $U50  per  man  for  pemxanent  bar- 
racks: 

(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  offlcers 
qiiarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that,  because  of  special  circxmi- 
stanoes.  application  to  such  project  of  the 
limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In  this 
section  Is  impracticable. 

Sac.  608.  The  last  sentence  of  sectlcm  3874 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  U  amend- 
ed by  changing  the  figure  "•6,000"  to  "ilO  - 
000".  ■ 

Sac.  809.  (a)  Chapter  160  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"I  3883.  Facilities  for  defense  agencies 

*Tlie  construction,  maintenance,  rehabil- 
itation, repair,  alteraUon.  addition,  ezpan- 
•lon,  or  extension  of  a  real  property  facility 
for  an  activity  or  agency  of  the  Department 
ot  Defense  (other  than  a  military  depart- 
ment) financed  from  appropriations  for  mlU- 
tary  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
wlU  be  accomplished  by  or  through  a  mlU- 
tary  department  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  A  real  property  faculty  under 
the  Jiirlsdlction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  Is  used  by  an  activity  or  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  a 
military  department)  shaU  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  miliUry  department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 
"3883.  Facilities  for  defense  agencies." 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  of  JvQy  37 
1983  (78  SUt.  323.  343).  Is  repealed. 

Sac.  810.  Section  413(b)  of  Public  Law 
B6-14B.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31.  1980,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curwnent  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31.  1962,  to  or  for  the 
xise  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
for  the  reeearch.  development,  test,  or  evalu- 
ation of  ahxsraft,  missiles,  or  naval  vessels 
or  after  December  31,  1983.  to  or  for  the  use 

*^^^*™®<*  'o«»  of  the  United  States  for 
any  research,  development,  test,  or  evalua- 
tion, unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
has  been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
after  such  dates." 

*Kf";J"-  '"*^*  ^'  n.  ni.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
■truction  Authorization  Act,  1984." 
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Heserve  rorcea  facWtie* 
Sac.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
""^^y  establish  or  develop  additional  faculties 
for  the  Reserve  Forcee,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
faclUUes  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $7,600,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $4,700,000. 

(2)  for   Department   of  the   Navy:    Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $5,700,000. 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 
Statee.  $16,970,380. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,800,000. 
Sac.   703.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 

establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facil- 
ities under  thU  tlUe  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3848  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provements on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  366  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  even 
though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  in- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Intereste  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

Sxc.  703.  As  of  July  1.  1984.  all  authorlaa- 
tlons  for  specific  facilities  for  Reserve  Farces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  all  authorizations  for  ap{Mx>pria- 
tlons  therefor,  that  are  contained  In  the 
Reserve  Forces  Faculties  Act  of  1961.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization,  are  repealed,  except  the  au- 
thorizations for  faciUUes  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1.  1964,  and  authorlzaUons  for  appro- 
priations therefor. 

Sac.  704.  (a)  Public  Law  87-67,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  \mder  the  heading  "Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  (non- 
Armory)"  in  clause  (1)  of  section  701  with 
respect  to  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  by 
striking  out  "$340,000"  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$424,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-67.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  cla\]se  1(a)  of 
section  704  "$22,778,760".  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$22,862,780''. 

Sk:.  706.  (a)  Public  Law  88-149.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "AaicT 
Rzsxavx"  in  clause  (1)  of  section  601  with 
respect  to  MorrUtown,  New  Jersey,  by  strik- 
ing out  "$317,000"  and  inserting  in  place 
thweof  "$377,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-149.  as  amended.  U 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (l)(a) 
of  section  604  "$21,530,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$21,690,000". 

Sxc.  706.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Faculties  Authorization  Act 
1964." 


SENATOR    OOLDWATER,    OF 
ARIZONA 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
thla  body  are  greatly  honored  in  that 
one  of  our  Members  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive political  personality  in  the  coun- 
try. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Oolowatu]  has  attracted 
a  followin«  of  many  millions  of  patriots 
throughout  the  land.  They  are  interest- 
ed in  his  basic  ideas,  liis  fundamental 
beliefs,  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions. 


On  September  8,  19«3.  the  Nebraska 
City  News-Preas.  of  Nebraska  City.  Nebr., 
said  in  part  as  follows  in  an  editorial 
which  it  published: 

Not  since  the  crusade  by  those  who  spon- 
taneously flocked  to  the  banner  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  whom  the  big  bosses  of  New  York 
tried  to  "bury."  has  any  American  in  pubUc 
life  InvoluntarUy  conjured  up  a  more  brU- 
llant  plctiire  of  himself  and,  let  it  be  said. 
It  Is  not  being  over  emphasized. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late and  convincing  statements  con- 
cerning Senator  Goldwater  was  issued 
by  our  distinguished  coUeague  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  giving  hia 
support  to  Senator  Goldwatir  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Rkcohd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RkcoRo.  as  follows: 

Noaais  Cotton  Rxpokts  to  You  Faoi«  thx 
US.  SxNATa 

I  am  for  BAsar  OoLowATxa  for  President. 

I  expect  to  be  a  candidate  for  delegate  on 
his  team. 

I  am  not  for  Bammt  Ooldwatkx  because  of 
personal  friendship,  though  I  am  hU  friend 
I  am  not  for  Basst  Oolowatxx  because  i 
am  against  anyone  else.  There's  not  a  Re- 
publican candidate  yet  mentioned  that  I 
coiUd  not  in  good  conscience  support  If  nom- 
inated. I  am  not  for  BAsav  Goldwatxe  be. 
cause  I  beUeve  everything  he  beUeves  I 
have  not,  and  shaU  not  hesiute  to  differ 
with  him  on  particular  Issues. 

I  am  for  Basbt  Oolowatbi  because  he  has 
fought  courageously  and  unceasingly  for  a 
phUosophy  of  government  and  a  way  of  life 
to  which  this  Nation  was  dedicated  and  to 
which  It  must  retiuTi  if  it  is  to  endure. 

I  want  my  country  to  stand  for  something 
in  the  world,  and  I  want  my  party  to  stand 
for  something  in  the  country.  This  admin- 
istration will  never  command  respect  in  the 
world  if  it  continues  to  gyrate  between  bel- 
ligerence and  subservience,  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  wUl  dUlntegrate  if  It  continues  to 
echo  its  opponents  and  has  no  higher  aim 
than  to  sweeten  up  the  voters  and  get  back 
Into  office. 

The  next  election  must  not  be  a  mere 
popularity  contest.  It  must  be  a  flght  to 
the  finish  on  basic  principles.  The  people 
must  be  given  a  chance  to  make  a  choice. 
The  Republican  Party  must  have  character, 
not  Just  smooth  sales  talk.  That's  why  f 
am  for  Baxit  Oolowatxs. 

Every  passing  month  has  strengthened 
my  resolve  and  hardened  my  determination 
to  go  out  and  battle  for  Baxst  Ooldwatxx's 
nomination. 

This  Nation  has  buUt  up  the  most  fab- 
ulous economy  of  aU  time  which  has  made 
It  the  envy  of  the  world  and  the  symbol  of 
the  power  and  drive  of  free  men  in  a  free 
competitive  system.  Staring  us  in  the  face 
U  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  that  econ- 
omy Is  being  sapped  and  drained  away — 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  challenged  by 
the  most  powerful  combination  of  slave  na- 
tions in  all  history.  For  the  life  of  me, 
I  can't  see  how  anyone  can  be  so  blind  or  so 
partisan  as  not  to  see  this  appalling  fact. 
With  the  cost  of  living  at  an  all-time  high, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  at  an  aU-tlme  low. 
the  country  mortgaged  to  the  hilt  with 
mounting  debt,  and  Jobs  being  destroyed  by 
floods  of  cheap  foreign -made  goods,  the  best 
the  President  has  to  offer  Is  nearly  200  new 
or  expanded  programs — more  Federal 
money — ^more  Federal  power — more  Federal 
officials.  Not  one  positive  move  except  tax 
reduction,  and  that  Imperiled  by  the  deluge 
of  new  spending.  And  this  88th  Congress 
refuses  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  but  frit- 
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ters  away  the  months  toying  with  these  glit- 
tering panaceas. 

Each  day  we  lose  friends  abroad.  Our 
NATO  allies  are  giving  us  the  cold  shoulder. 
Our  vaunted  AlUance  for  Progress  in  South 
America  is  helping  governments,  not  peo- 
ple— making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  In  Africa  much  of  our  money  is 
going  Into  wrong  hands.  Asia  is  exploding 
in  our  face. 

I'm  not  satlsfled  to  have  this  march  to- 
ward disaster  slowed  up  or  even  halted.  I 
want    an    about-face.     That    means    Baxxt 

GOLDWATKK. 

For  obvious  purposes  Golowatkr  is  being 
pictured  as  so  reactionary  that  If  he  were 
President,  we  would  abandon  social  security, 
retreat  into  Isolation,  bring  back  the  Mc- 
Klnley  tariff,  and  return  to  the  keroeene 
lamp.  That's  absurd.  I  have  known  him 
as  a  Senator.  He  has  always  been  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  the  xinder- 
prlvileged,  but  his  main  endeavor  has  been 
for  a  vibrant  economy  that  generates  Jobs 
and  gives  every  man  a  chanoe  for  advance- 
ment. 

The  OoLOWATXR  I  know  is  too  wise  to  break 
down  our  foreign  relations  and  too  prudent 
to  risk  nuclear  war.  But  the  day  he  be- 
comes President  foreign  chancelleries  wUl  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  knowing  that  the  days 
of  the  soft  touch  are  over — that  they  must 
now  deal  with  a  keen,  incisive,  mature  mind. 

OoLOWATKK  personifies  the  kind  of  Re- 
publicanism for  which  Arthur  Vandenberg 
appealed  In  almost  his  last  speech: 

"The  Republican  Party  must  prove  by  its 
works  that  It  knows  what  It  takes  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  life — to  answer 
human  needs  without  sacrificing  human  lib- 
erty— to  restore  public  thrift  to  a  place  of 
respectability — to  conserve  both  the  family 
budget  and  the  public  treasury — to  avoid 
forever  the  omnipotence  of  the  police  state 
or  the  welfare  state  in  which  man  becomes 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  his  gov- 
ernment." 

I  am  for  Baxxt  Gou>watkx,  and  I  hope 
you  wlU  be  too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
issued  on  May  29.  1963,  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  bt  Sknatok  Ctrans 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  enter  my 
name  as  a  candidate  for  delegate  to  the  next 
Republican  National  Convention. 

I  am  for  Senator  Basst  GoLDWATaa  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination.  I  In- 
tend to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  bring 
about  his  nomination  and  election. 

The  nomination  by  the  Republicans  of 
Senator  GoLDWAraa  for  President  will  assxire 
victory  In  1984.  His  nomination  will  bring 
about  an  upsurge  of  Republicanism  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  will  assist  greatiy  In 
the  election  of  many  additional  Republican 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Senator  Ooujwatxi  Is  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  the  field  of  government  at  the  na- 
tional level.  He  has  dealt  expertly  with  the 
problems  of  natlonal,dfIense,  spending,  big 
government,  communism,  taxation.  Job  cre- 
ation, and  the  other  unsolved  problems  that 
plague  us. 

His  clear  and  courageous  stand  on  basic 
Issues,  his  genuineness  and  his  personal  mag- 
netism have  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans of  all  parties.    They  love  a  fighter  like 

OOLOWATXa. 

Senator  Goldwatxr  Is  the  best  qualified 
individual  whom  our  country  can  call  to  the 
high  c^ce  of  the  Presidency  to  meet  the 
grave  challenges  of  our  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Minnesota 


poll,  published  In  the  Minneapolis  Sun- 
day Tribune  of  October  6, 1963,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GOLDWATZB  LKAOS  IN  STATX  RKFUBUCAN, 

Independent  Choices 

From  a  list  of  seven  possible  candidates  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination  next 
year,  Senator  Barky  Goldwateh,  of  Arizona, 
is  selected  by  54  percent  of  Minnesota's  Re- 
publicans as  "the  strongest  candidate"  the 
party  could  name. 

A  Just  completed  survey  by  the  Minneapo- 
lis Tribune's  Minnesota  poll  (the  interview- 
ing took  place  in  late  September)  gives  Oold- 
WATES  an  edge  over  the  other  six  men  among 
both  GOP  rank-and-file  supporters  and  In- 
dependent voters. 

The  list  used  in  the  survey  Includes  the 
names  of  two  men  who  have  been  prominent 
In  MinneapolU  pHDiltlcs — Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd, 
of  IdlnneapoUs,  former  Fifth  District  Con- 
gressman, and  former  Gov.  Harold  Stassen, 
now  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Neither  is  among 
the  leaders  in  the  poU  reeiUts. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  untU  his 
ronarriage  last  spring  had  been  the  favored 
choice  of  I^nnesota  Republicans  for  the  1964 
OOP  presidential  nomination,  has  experi- 
enced a  further  drop  in  popularity;  22  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  now  consider  him  to 
be  the  party's  best  bet,  compared  with  27  per- 
cent who  felt  that  way  at  mid-August. 

Voting  age  men  and  women  living  In  all 
parts  of  the  State  are  interviewed  in  Min- 
nesota poll  sxirveys.  During  the  Septem- 
ber 20-24  period,  a  balanced  sampling  of  adult 
residents  was  asked : 

"There  (on  a  card  list)  are  the  names  of 
seven  men  who  have  been  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible candidates  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1964.  Right  now, 
which  one  of  them  do  you  think  would  be 
the  strongest  candidate  the  RepubUcans 
could  nominate  next  yeso'?" 

The  same  question  was  asked  in  an  August 
.sxu-vey,  but  that  list  did  not  ctuxy  the  names 
of  Judd  and  Stassen.  The  responses  of  Re- 
publicans and  of  Independent  voters  in  the 
two  survejrs : 

Strongest  for  GOP  in  1964f 

[In  percent] 


outp<u:ed  the  Arizona  Senator  among  inde- 
pendent voters,  39  percent  to  26  p«-oent^ 

The  name  of  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  was  included  in  the  June  test. 
Nixon  was  rated  strongest  by  9  percent  of  the 
OOP  supporters  and  by  11  percent  of  the  In- 
dependents. 


RepubUcans: 
0(^dwatcr.. 
Rockefeller. 

Judd 

Romoey — 

Btsssen 

BcrantoD... 

Morton 

other 

No  oplnioo. 


Total. 


Independents: 
Goldwater.. 
Rockefeller.. 

Romney 

Jndd 

BtasMO 

Scran  too 

Morton 

other 

No  opinion. 


Aug.  10-30 


(•) 
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62 
27 

U 

3 
3 
1 
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100 


Sept.  30-34 


M 

22 

11 

7 

S 


Total. 
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M 

ae 

19 


100 


100 


38 
34 

8 
S 


lil 


11 


100 


I  Name  not  Included  In  August  survey. 

Romney  was  identified  on  the  survey  list 
as  "George  Romney,  Governor  of  Michigan"; 
Scranton  as  "WUliam  Scranton,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania";  Mobton  as  "THuasTON  Moa- 
TON,  XJS.  Senator  from  Kentucky." 

Public  opinion  in  Minnesota  toward  the 
GOP  presidential  field  has  changed  marked- 
ly since  June,  At  that  time,  OoLDWA-raa  led 
Rockefeller,  34  percent  to  27  percent,  among 
Republicans.     But  the  New*  York  Governor 


MOSCOW  AND  PEIPING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  speech  de- 
bvered  by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang. 
concerning  the  split  between  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  and  ttie  Chinese  Com- 
munists. It  is  a  very  enlightening  doc- 
ument, and  I  believe  merits  a  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  incorporated  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Moscow  AND  Peiping — Befoex  and  Arrxa  the 

Sput 
(By  Dr.  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang,  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  6,  1963) 
We  are  aU  deeply  Interested  in  the  split 
between  Pelplng  and  Moscow.    Both  you,  the 
United  States,  and  we,  free  China,  are  af- 
fected by  it.     WhUe  we  do  not  know  aU  the 
causes  and  are  not  Te&dy  to  forecast  aU  the 
future  developments,  we  mxist  recognize  that 
the  spUt  is  serious. 

The  relationship  between  Peiping  and 
Moscow  before  the  spUt  was  most  unusual 
in  the  history  of  international  relations.  It 
was  an  international  alliance.  But  It  was 
more  than  that.  For  lack  of  a  better  word, 
let  us  call  It  an  international  comradeship. 
Indeed,  between  1949  and  1950.  the  relation- 
ship between  Peiping  and  Moscow  was  closer 
and  more  intimate  than  the  relationship  be- 
tween any  other  two  states  In  the  WOTld. 
Even  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  or  any  of  the  other  satel- 
Ute  states  of  Eastern  Europe  did  not  match 
the  Intimacy  between  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

In  addition  to  the  alliance  concluded  In 
1960,  which  led  to  cloee  cooperation  in  inter- 
national affairs,  the  Chinese  CommunUts 
took  the  Soviet  Union  as  their  model  in 
domestic  affairs.  Soviet  agrlcultxire  with  its 
collectivization  became  the  model  for  agri- 
ctilture  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Soviet 
industrialization  with  its  planned  economy  • 
and  emphasis  on  heavy  Industry  became  the 
model  for  Chinese  Communist  industrial  de- 
velopment. Soviet  education  became  the 
model  for  mainland  Chinese  education.  The 
Russian  language  suddenly  became  the  first 
foreign  language,  almost  the  only  foreign 
language,  taught  in  Chinese  schools  on  the 
mainland.  Soviet  books  were  translated  by 
the  thousands.  Chinese  students  were  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  thousands,  and 
only  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  films  be- 
came almost  the  only  foreign  films  shown  In 
Chinese  theaters. 

The  trade  between  China  and  Russia 
throughout  the  19th  centtiry  and  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  centxtry  was  almost  insignifi- 
cant. The  two  cotm tries  had  very  litUe  to 
trade  with  each  other.  From  1949  to  1969, 
the  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China  suddenly  grew  to  large  pro- 
portions. Mainland  China's  Industrial  and 
mining  equipment  came  almost  excl\islvely 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  In 
Eastern  Europe.  China's  txportB  were  arti- 
ficially directed  to  Eastern  Exirope,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  70  pwtjent;  In  1966  up  even  to  80  per- 
cent. Insofar  as  mainland  China  used  for- 
eign technicians,  they  were  exclusively  from 
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Xh»  Soviet  U&too  and  other  countrlaa  ot  the 
Soviet  bloe. 

"Stno-SoTtoi  PrtoiuUhlp  AmocIaUoim" 
nuMhmameil  &U  over  Chliut.  The  Chlneee 
people  were  teasht  to  le*m  trom  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  eppreeUte  and  value  the  Soviet  ex- 
perience In  soclallBt  coaatructlon  and  In  sci- 
ence and  culture. 

The  relationship  between  Pelplng  and 
Uoeoow  from  1M9  to  I960  was  cerUlnlj 
much  more  than  an  alliance  or  axis.  It  was 
a  joining  of  hearts  and  sottla.  The  world 
has  never  seen  such  close  and  Intimate  rela- 
tions between  two  peoplee  and  states. 

In  the  winter  at  1967.  liao  Tse-tiing  went 
to  Uoecow  to  participate  In  the  40th  anni- 
versary celebraUon  ot  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, m  his  oration  on  that  occasion,  he 
said,  among  other  things:  "China  has  re- 
ceived brotherly  assistance  toward  its  So- 
cialist construction  In  many  fields  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  celebrating  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  October  Socialist  revolution. 
pl«eee  allow  us  to  express  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  Communist  Party,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  giving  China  such  friendly  help." 

I^lu  Shao-chl.  the  chief  lieutenant  of  Mao. 
In  •  speech  on  Novemoer  6.  1967,  at  a  mass 
rally  In  Pelplng  celebraUng  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  went  even  further,  declaring: 
"The  Soviet  Unlcm  was  always  the  most 
faithful  friend  of  the  Chinese  people 
throughout  the  latter's  protracted  and  ardu- 
ous struggles  agalnat  imperlallBm  and  feudal- 
ism. Soon  after  the  victory  of  the  Chinese 
revolution,  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  with 
our  country  a  treaty  of  friendship,  alliance, 
and  mutual  assistance.  Our  country  has  re- 
ceived Immence  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
union  In  Its  Socialist  construction.  On  be- 
half of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  the 
Chlneae  Oovemment  and  the  Chinese  people, 
I  ezprees  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Soviet  people." 

Tet  today,  in  spite  of  these  beautiful 
speeches,  the  relationship  is  split. 

I^  us  look  more  cloeely  at  the  relationship 
between  Pelplng  and  Moscow  before  the  split. 
Let  us  start  with  the  pollUcal  and  mUltary 
Mpect.  The  treaty  of  aDlanoe  of  1960  pro- 
vided that  If  Japan  or  a  country  allied  with 
Japan  should  attack  China  or  Russia  the 
two  allies  would  fight  together.  It  Is  fan- 
tastic, to  say  the  least,  that  Japan  should 
be  made  the  hypothetical  enemy  of  the 
Pelplng-Moscow  alUance.  Both  parUes  must 
have  known  In  1950  that  Japan  was  In  no 
position  whatsoever  to  oonunlt  aggression 
sgalnst  either  China  or  Russia  In  the  fore- 
seeable futiure. 

Of  course,  the  alUance  was  really  directed 
sgalnst  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  not 
because  the  ITnlted  States  has  territorial  de- 
signs against  the  Soviet  Union  of  China  or 
for  th«t  matter,  against  any  other  country. 
■nie  reaaon  la  both  Pelplng  and  Moecow 
believe  that  the  United  States  alone  blocks 
the  world  revolution.  This  Is  the  real  point 
of  the  alliance.  The  objective  U  world  revo- 
lution, and  through  revolution,  world  em- 
pli».  That  Is  why  both  partlee  regard  the 
United  States  as  their  enemy  No.  1. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  be  said  to  derive  » 
■•condary  benefit  from  the  alltance.  In  nn» 
of  convenUonal  war,  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
the  aUlance.  could  concentrate  her  forces  in 
■urope  without  having  to  worry  about  her 
iw-  In  the  Part  Kast.  In  the  years  before 
the  Second  World  War.  the  Soviet  Union  was 
scared  that  she  might  have  to  fight  agalnat 
Germany  In  tbe  West  and  Japan  In  the  East. 
Now.  with  thU  alliance  that  worry  fUaap- 

The  alManoe  protects  the  Asian  rear  o*  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  ^»Uh  to  call  yo\ir  attention 
to  the  tact  thit  this  Soviet  objective  Is 
■chleved  so  long  aa  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
and  SInklang  are  In  friendly  hands.  These 
**"^«''rt—  border  the  Soviet  empire.  Por 
this  porpoee,  tbe  Tangtae  River  Valley  and 


the  reglone  south  of  the  Tai^tae  are  of  leas 

significance.  I  may  add  that  In  case  of  a 
nuclear  war,  this  advantage  disappears  or  Is 
diminished. 

What  Is  Important  about  this  alliance  Is: 
The  Soviet  Union  acquired  a  partner  In  the 
promotion  of  world  revolution.  In  that  work 
China  has  certain  advantage*  which  the 
Soviet  Union  doee  not  possees.  because  the 
Chlneee  Communlsta  could  reach  and  Infll- 
toate  Into  the  countries  In  Asia  and  Africa 
more  easily  than  the  Russian  Communlsta. 
On  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communlsta, 
the  alliance  provides  some  International 
prestige  and  some  sense  of  security.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  promotion  of  world  revolution. 
The  preeUge  acquired  through  the  alUance 
is  proporUonata  to  the  role  that  they  play  in 
the  International  Cooununlst  movement. 
With  a  larger  role  the  Chlneee  Communlsta 
would  acquire  a  larger  position  In  the  world's 
affairs.  With  a  smaller  role  they  would  be- 
come a  minor  factor,  and  would  be  laboring 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

If  you  believe  that  the  world  revolution 
is  a  matter  of  national  Interest  In  Russia 
and  China,  then  you  can  say  that  the  al- 
liance Is  based  on  national  Interest.  Other- 
wise you  would  have  to  conclude  that  the 
alliance  was  based  less  on  national  Interest 
and  more  on  ideological  Interest. 

So  much  for  the  pollUcal  aspect  of  the 
close  relationship  between  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow. Let  us  ttirn  to  the  economic  aspect. 
Why  should  China  trade  predominantly  with 
the  Soviet  bloc?  Is  that  trade  economic? 
No.  That  trade  Is  not  based  on  business  cal- 
culations. Again,  It  Is  based  largely  on  po- 
litical and  Ideological  ground.  China  could 
In  some  cases  just  as  well.  If  not  better,  buy 
her  Industrial  and  mining  equipment  from 
the  free  world.  Likewise,  she  could  sell  her 
producta  as  well.  If  not  better,  to  marketa 
In  the  free  world.  And  Indeed  with  the  ex- 
perience of  time,  the  Chlneee  Conununlsta 
have  discovered  that  trade  based  on  political 
and  Ideological  considerations  is  less  than 
profitable,  and  that  In  some  cases  at  least 
they  could  make  better  bcu-galns  elsewhere. 
The  Soviet  Union,  on  her  part,  has  found 
Communist  China  a  bad  trade  partner. 
Mainland  China  supplies  the  Soviet  XTnlon 
with  very  few  things  which  are  really  essen- 
tial to  the  Soviet  Union.  China  demands 
machinery.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have 
a  large  surplus  of  machinery.  The  econ- 
omies of  the  two  countries  are.  In  fact,  not 
supplementary. 

In  the  10-year  period  from  1949  to  1969,  the 
Chinese  Communlsta  found  their  economic 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  burden- 
some and  Irksome.  The  total  credit  in  the 
form  of  loans  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  her  Chinese  oomradee  amounted  to  US$430 
million.  That  Is  an  Insignificant  sum. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exchange  of  goods 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  barter 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  made  no 
granta  to  Communist  China,  and  has  not 
been  In  a  position  to  extend  long-term  cred- 
Ita.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of 
close  relationship,  mainland  China's  exporta 
to  Russia  exceeded  Ita  Importa  from  Russia, 
In  order  to  balance  the  books.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  very  exacting  in 
demanding  repayment. 

Today,  In  the  economic  field,  the  two  part- 
ners have  simultaneously  come  to  the  same 
conclusion;  namely,  that  the  intimate  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  the  two  Is 
uneconomic. 

Likewise.  In  the  exiltural  field.  In  the 
past  cailneee  studenta  went  to  all  pcuts  of 
the  world  to  study — to  Japan,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  Prance.  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  Why  should  China,  at  any 
time  and  for  any  reason,  send  her  young  men 
exclusively  «o  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  that  to 
the  interest  of  China's  culture?  Why  thoixld 
Chinese  schools  promote  the  study  of  the 
Btisilan  language  over  and  above  the  study 


of  otbar  foreign  langiiages,  and  almost  to  tha 
exclusion  of  other  foreign  languages?  Is  that 
to  the  naUonal  Interest  of  China?,  The  close 
cultural  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  the  Chinese  Communlsta  have  fostered 
with  all  their  might.  Is  again  based  on  Ideo- 
logical reasons  and  not  on  national  Interest. 

During  the  period  of  dose  relationship  be- 
twean  1949  and  1969,  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nlsta set  up  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  model 
In  China's  domestic  development.  Just  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  collectivized  agricul- 
ture, the  Chinese  Communlsta  felt  that  they 
had  to  do  It  too.  Just  because  Stalin  fi- 
nanced the  Industrialization  of  Russia  by 
squeezing  capital  out  of  agriculture,  the 
Chinese  Communlsta  thought  they  could  do 
it  too. 

Now.  China  Is  radically  different  from 
Russia  In  this  respect.  At  the  time  of  the 
collectivisation  of  agriculture  in  Russia  un- 
der Stalin,  the  average  size  of  the  Soviet 
farm  was  around  36  acres.  When  Mao  start- 
ed his  collectivization,  the  average  size  of 
Chinese  farms  was  about  3  acree.  One  can 
squeeze  considerable  capital  out  of  a  farm 
of  36  acres,  but  one  cannot  squeeze  much 
out  of  a  farm  of  3  acree.  no  matter  how 
brutal  one  may  be.  In  China  the  obvious 
realistic  thing  to  do  Is  to  develop  agrlcul- 
t\ire  first.  With  the  Increase  of  agricultural 
production,  the  state  might  squeeze  more 
out  of  agriculture  for  Industriallzatlott 
purposes. 

In  Russia,  with  such  a  large  area  of  arable 
land,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  mech- 
anize. In  China.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk 
about  mechanization,  little  has  been  done 
along  this  line,  and  not  much  more  could  be 
done.  Collectivization  of  agriculture  with- 
out mechanization  Is  worse  than  meaning- 
less. 

So  far,  collectivized  agriculture  has  no- 
where proven  to  be  as  efllclent  as  private 
enterprise.  In  the  United  States,  with  10 
percent  of  the  people  working  on  the  farms, 
you  produce  a  huge  surplus  over  and  above 
the  needs  of  your  people.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  40  percent  of  her  population 
working  on  her  farms,  she  barely  manages  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  her  people. 

In  this  respect,  tbe  Chinese  Communlsta 
have  allowed  their  Ideology  to  blind  them- 
selves to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  They 
think  that  so  long  as  private  property  exlsta 
In  the  countryside,  the  ideals,  hablta.  and 
desires  associated  with  private  property 
would  eventually  dominate  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  make  socialism,  not  to  say 
commimlam.  Impossible.  Tbe  choice  before 
the  Chinese  Commiinlsta  was  private  enter- 
prise In  agriculture,  with  the  prospect  of 
Increased  production,  or  collectivization  with 
subsistence  on  the  margin  of  starvation. 
The  Chinese  Communlsta  chose  deliberately 
collectivization  with  subsistence  on  the  mar- 
gin of  starvation. 

The  bond  of  ideology  between  China  and 
Russia  has  been  found  very  costly  to  the 
Chines*  people.  If  that  bond  should  be 
loosened,  the  Chinese  certainly  would  not 
regret  It. 

The  ^wechas  of  Mao  Tae-tung  and  Liu 
Shao-chl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
marked  the  high  watermark  of  intimacy 
between  Pelplng  and  Moscow.  After  Mao's 
return  to  Pelplng.  the  mainland  press  and 
radio  had  nothing  to  say  about  his  achleve- 
mento  during  the  Moecow  visit  In  1967.  an 
Indirect  Indication  of  failure  of  mission. 
Mao  himself  went  Into  one  of  his  periodic 
retreata  to  meditate  over  the  course  of  evento. 
In  the  spring  of  1968.  he  came  out  to  an- 
noimce,  with  all  the  tnimpeta  blowing,  the 
"Great  Leap  Porward"  movement.  He  told 
the  Chlneee  people  that  China  must  depend 
on  herself.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant 
that  the  Chinese  regime  on  the  mainland 
could  not  depend  on  further  Soviet 
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The  "Great  Leap  Porward"  movement  ma- 
terialized in  two  things.  Plrst.  there  was 
the  movement  to  make  Iron  and  steel  In 
backyard  furnaces  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tional methods,  as  practiced  in  the  pre- 
machlne  age.  In  a  way,  the  backyard  fur- 
nace movement  was  similar  to  Gandhi's 
handweavlng  and  handsplnnlng  movement 
in  India.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  In- 
diistrlallzed  West,  In  one  case  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  other,  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
also  a  call  for  total  mobilization  of  man- 
I>ower.  The  backyard  furnace  movement 
mobilized  some  70  million  people  and  pro- 
duced some  substandard  iron  and  steel.  It 
proved  very  costly  and  wasteful,  and  was 
finally  dropped. 

The  second  part  of  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward" movement  was  the  establishment  of 
tbe  communes.  The  agricultural  coopera- 
tives were  forced  to  join  the  communes,  in 
which  people  lived  In  dormitories,  ate  In 
o(Mnmon  mess  halls,  went  to  work  and  re- 
tired at  the  bugle  call.  It  was  a  military 
organization  of  the  rural  population.  In 
order  that  the  manpower  and  womanpower 
could  be  mobilized  to  produce.  The  com- 
mune movement  ended  In  disaster.  By  1960. 
people  begsoi  to  starve  and  the  Communlsta 
had  to  retreat. 

Mao  found  much  of  his  Inspiration  and 
justification  for  the  dose  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Marxism-Leninism  and 
the  world  revolution  based  on  It.  Experi- 
ence should  teach  him  that  a  relationship 
so  based  could  not  deliver  the  goods  he  had 
expected.  In  turning  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  self-reliance,  he  again  found  much  of 
his  Inspiration  and  justification  in  the  Ideol- 
ogy of  Marxism  and  Leninism.  Again,  the 
new  turn  failed  him.  That  was  the  situa- 
tion In  which  he  found  himself  in  1980. 
That  was  the  moment  when  he  began  seri- 
ously and  openly  to  q[Uarrel  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  natural  that  any  Chinese  Government 
should  wish  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty 
and  territorial  Integrity.  In  certain  limited 
respecta,  the  Communlsta  did  succeed  In  im- 
proving relations  with  China's  big  neighbor. 
In  1960  when  Mao  concluded  the  alliance 
with  Stalin,  he  did  not  succeed  In  putting  It 
on  terms  of  equality,  for  under  that  alliance 
Soviet  RiiBsia  retained  special  rlghta  and 
privileges  in  Manchxirla  and  Sinklang.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  Soviet  Union  imposed  joint 
companies  to  exploit  the  natxiral  resources  of 
Manchuria  and  Sinklang. 

In  1964,  however,  the  Inequalities  In  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  were  removed.  In  that 
year  a  new  agreement  was  concluded,  under 
which  the  Soviet  Union  returned  her  share 
of  the  railrotKls  in  Manchuria  to  China  with- 
out compensation,  and  gave  up  her  special 
position  in  the  two  principal  porta  of  Man- 
churia. The  Soviet  Union  likewise,  by  the 
agreement  of  1964,  sold  out  her  rlghta  In 
the  joint  companies.  In  other  words,  by 
the  agreement  of  1964,  the  Soviet  Union 
legally  and  factually  respected  China's  sov- 
ereignty and  administrative  Integrity  In 
Manchuria  and  Sinklang.  If  this  agreement 
should  continue  to  be  respected  by  both 
sides,  there  is  no  reason  why  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  quarrel.  What  went 
wrong  with  the  relationship  between  Pelplng 
and  Moecow  was  the  fact  that  it  was  tied 
to  conu-adeshlp  In  world  revolution. 

The  split  has  come.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  Ita  reality  and  Ita  seriousness.  Apart 
from  the  openly  stated  reasons,  there  are,  of 
course,  others.  But  the  openly  stated 
grounds  of  the  split  as  set  forth,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  letter  of  June  14.  19«3,  from 
the  Chinese  Communlsta  to  the  Russian 
Communlsta  and  In  the  reply  of  the  Russians 
1  month  later  are  genuine  and  serious.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  treat  the  published  ex- 


changes  between    Moscow    and    Pelplng    as 
mere  propaganda. 

Pelplng  believes  In  the  inevitability  of 
war.  Ita  belief  Is  based  on  Ita  conception 
of  imperialism  and  ita  faith  In  Lenin's 
teachings.  It  further  believes  that  the  world 
revolution  can  be  achieved  only  through  war. 
It  accuses  Khrushchev  of  betrayal  of  Marx- 
Ism  and  Leninism,  and  of  cowardice  vls-a-via 
the  United  States.  Holding  a  one-sided  in- 
terpretation of  the  outeome  of  the  Korean 
war.  It  proclaims  that  the  United  States  Is 
a  paper  tiger. 

Moscow,  on  Ita  part,  maintains  that  under 
present  world  conditions  war  Is  not  Inevit- 
able. It  thinks  that  It  could  push  the  world 
revolution  without  war,  and  that  war  with 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  suicidal  for  all 
parties  concerned. 

As  a  nonexpert  in  Marxism-Leninism,  I  hes- 
itate to  pronovmce  Judgment  as  to  the  rlghta 
and  wrongs  In  this  controversy.  I  venture, 
however,  to  say  that  If  we  take  the  texta 
of  Marxism  and  Leninism  as  the  basis  for 
argument,  Pelplng  Is  right  and  Moscow  Is 
wrong.  I  hasten  to  add  that,  according 
to  my  Judgment,  the  texta  of  Marxism  and 
Leninism  are.  In  the  first  place,  unscientific 
and,  In  the  second  place,  out  of  date.  Com- 
munism, If  It  Is  to  survive  at  aU,  must  un- 
dergo  drastic  revision. 

The  dialog  between  Mao  and  Khrushchev, 
translated  Into  commonsense  language,  runs 
about  as  follows : 

Mao  says  to  Khrushchev:  "You  either 
make  war  or  help  me  to  make  war,  to  pro- 
mote the  world  revolution.  You  do  neither. 
You  are  a  traitor  to  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  You 
have  abandoned  the  exploited  classes  In  the 
capitalist  countries  and  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples In  the  colonial  and  'neocolonlal'  coun- 
tries. Your  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  con- 
tradlcta  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 
You  have  capitulated  to  the  United  States." 
Khrushchev  replies:  "Under  my  champion- 
ship of  peaceful  coexistence,  we  have  se- 
cured a  solid  base  for  communism  In  Cuba; 
our  comrades  in  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  won  1  million  additional  votes  In  this 
spring's  election,  ani  NATO  Is  falling  apart. 
We  have  done  not  too  badly.  You  do  not 
understand  the  enormous  advantages  of  a 
soft  approach  to  the  bourgeois  world.  As 
to  nuclear  war,  you  are  either  Ignorant  or 
pretend  Ignorance  for  Machiavellian  reasons. 
I  will  fight  the  wars  of  my  choice.  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  decide  for  me  the  question 
of  war  or  peace.  Since  you  have  refused 
to  follow  my  leadership,  I  will  see  to  It  that 
you  do  not  acquire  the  means  for  making 
war  on  a  large  scale." 

This  Is  where  the  conflict  resta  today. 
What  does  the  split  between  Pelplng  and 
Moecow  mean  to  mainland  China  In  Ita 
domestic  development?  The  split  has 
stopped  all  Soviet  technical  assistance  to 
Pelplng.  It  has  slowed  down  the  supply  of 
Industrial  and  mining  equipment.  Main- 
land China  must,  tor  this  reason,  readjust 
ita  economic  policy.  But  It  was  already 
forced  to  make  readjxistmenta  during  the 
period  of  the  "Great  Leap  Porward"  move- 
ment. Agrlcult\ire  here«ifter  will  be  given 
a  prlMlty  which  It  has  not  enjoyed  before. 
Industrialization  will  not  be  pushed  with 
the  same  emphasis  as  before. 

However,  the  Chinese  Communlsta  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  really  roused  out  of  their 
dreams.  Their  fanatical  faith  In  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm  appears  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
This  means  that  they  will  not  make  any 
substantial  retreat  In  domestic  economic 
policy.  To  be  sure,  they  have  allowed  the 
farmers  to  cultivate  as  private  property 
about  6  percent  of  the  land  and  to  trade 
freely  the  producta  of  the  private  patehee. 
That  marks  the  extent  of  their  retreat. 

But  they  are  determUied  not  to  give  up 
the  Idea  of  collectivlzanon  of  agriculture. 
They  refuse  to  foUow  the  example  of  Poland 
and    condMXUi    the    agricultural    policy    of 


Yugoslavia.  In  tact,  however,  the  agricul- 
tural policies  of  both  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia would  suit  China  much  better.  Por 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  economy  of 
mainland  China  cannot  make  substantial 
and  enduring  improvement.  It  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  according  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, but  It  condemns  Itself  to  a  low  level 
of  achievement  because  of  Ita  Ideological 
Illusions. 

In  foreign  trade,  Pelplng  wlU,  of  coiirse. 
try  to  make  big  changes.  The  hothouse - 
nourished  trade  between  mainland  China 
and  Eastern  Europe  will  go  down.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  Chinese  Conmiimlsta  will 
try  to  find  sources  of  supply  and  marketa  In 
the  free  world.  The  countries  of  the  free 
world  will  find  the  trade  with  the  Chinese 
Communlsta  as  unprofitable  as  the  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  have  found  It.  At  this 
Junctxire,  elementary  prudence  dictates  that 
we  should  not  go  to  the  rescue  of  o\ir  enemy 
by  way  of  trade. 

The  cultural  bonds  between  mainland 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  looeened. 
The  Intellectuals  on  the  mainland  would 
welcome  this  change. 

Internationally,  while  the  drive  for  world 
revolution  will  be  continued  by  both  Pelplng 
and  Moscow,  the  spUt  vrtll  create  confusion 
In  the  International  Communist  movement. 
In  many  countries  of  the  world,  the  Com- 
munist parties  will  be  split  Into  a  minority 
pro-Pelplng  faction  and  a  majority  pro-Mos- 
cow faction.  The  In-fight  between  Troteky 
and  Stalin  will  be  repeated  today. 

In  this  struggle  for  Influence  In  the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement,  Pelplng  Is  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place. 
Pelplng  has  smaller  resources  to  devote  to 
this  objective  than  Moscow.  In  the  second 
place,  Pelplng  cannot  offer  to  the  peoples 
suffering  from  poverty  and  underdevelop- 
ment the  example  of  economic  progress  at 
home.  Only  the  more  desperate  elementa 
among  the  Conununlsta  In  the  poorer  coun- 
tries of  the  world  would  care  to  follow  the 
path  of  Pelplng. 

The  Chinese  people  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  split.    They  only  wish  that  Pelplng 
would  deviate  further  from  the  Russian  path 
that  It  has  done  or  Is  likely  to  do  In  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.     At  the  same 
time,  the  Chinese  people  have  no  reason  to 
rejoice  over  the  grounds  on  which  the  split 
Is  based.    They  have  no  Interest  In  promoting 
revolutions  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
They  want  more  food  and  more  clothing. 
They    want   less   regimentation    and    slave- 
driving.    They  are  terribly  afraid  that  If  Mao 
Tse-tung  should  mean  what  he  has  said,  the 
scarce   resources    of   the   country    would    be 
diverted  towards  the  objective  of  promoting 
world  revolution.     Mao  naturally  hopes  that 
in  challenging  tbfi  Soviet  Union,  he  could 
rally  the  Chinese  people  around  him.     He 
needs  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Chinese 
people  from  domestic  failures  to  foreign  ad- 
ventures.    In  this  calculation,  I  believe  he 
Is  mistaken.    He  will  find  that  his  stand  on 
international  affairs  makes  him   more  Iso- 
lated than  ever  from  the  Chinese  people  as 
well  as  from  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  his  difficulties,  Mao 
Tse-txing  will  continue  to  oppress  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  threaten  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  China's  neighbor*. 


TARIFFS,  IMPORTS,  THE  TRADE  EX- 
PANSION ACT,  AND  THE  DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  subject  of  tariffs  and  the  up-comlng 
Kenne<^  round  of  trade  negotiations  are 
very  much  In  the  news  today.  This 
morning's  New  York  Times  carried  the 
announcement  that  all  commodltlee  will 
be  subject  to  possible  tariff  reductions  at 
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the  hargahiing  next  year  In  Oeneva.  ex- 
cept those  spedfle  Itenu  on  which  escape 
clause  action  has  been  taken.  Therefore. 
this  speech  Is  being  deUyered  at  a  very 
timely  moment. 

The  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Afit  stands  as  one  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  87  th  Congress.  This 
law  gives  the  President  unprecedented 
authority  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions 
with  other  free  countries  of  the  world. 
When  this  was  first  proposed,  the  ad- 
ministration projected  that  this  bill 
would  have  a  favorable  effect  on  our 
overall  domestic  economic  picture  and 
would  assist  us  in  keeping  our  position  as 
leader  of  the  free  world  nations.  We 
hope  that  these  exjpectations  will  be 
borne  out. 

0\ir  domestic  producers  have  been 
given  a  challenging  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  export  trade.  They  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demand  in  many  world  markets 
for  goods  for  which  we  In  the  United 
States  lead  in  mass  production,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  techniques.  In  addi- 
tion, our  foreign  posture  Is  enhanced  by 
a  llberaliaed  and  nondiscriminatory  trade 
policy.  Contrariwise,  reductions  in  or 
elimination  of  tariffs  will  mean  that 
American  markets  will  begin  to  open  up 
to  many  forrign  producers,  and  will  al- 
low UJ3.  consumers  to  take  advantage 
of  lower  prices.  We  hop)e  this  program 
will  help  economic  growth  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  which  depend  on  a  growing 
export  trade  to  achieve  economic  stabil- 
ity. Improving  living  standards  in  these 
areas  will  also  help  bring  political  stabil- 
ity which  is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of 
aU  free  world  nations. 

I  supported  passage  of  this  legislation 
last  year.  I  know  that  my  friend  Oov- 
emor  Herter,  as  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
will  go  next  year  into  the  full-scale  trade 
negotiations  to  bargain  with  diligence 
and  Intelligence  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
the  Important  objectives  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act. 

The  State  Department's  announced  in- 
tention to  Increase  duties  on  certain  Im- 
ports from  Common  Market  countries, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Common  Market 
increasing  duties  on  US.  poultry  Im- 
ports, gives  encouragement  that  we  in- 
tend to  bargain  hard  in  the  trade  nego- 
tiations area.  We  have  Indicated  that  it 
Is  not  our  Intent  to  sit  idly  by  while  our 
own  Industries  are  hurt  by  protectionist 
actions  by  foreign  governments.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  is  to  expand  our  foreign  trade 
opportunities,  and  we  must  stand  firm 
In  our  determination  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  achieve  this  objective.  We 
should  attempt  to  lower  and  possibly 
eliminate  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers 
which  Inhibit  free  trade  where  It  woiild 
be  beneficial  to  do  so.  but  we  should  ex- 
pect the  same  considerations  on  the  part 
of  other  free  nations.  The  whole  nego- 
tiation must  be  conditioned  on  a  give- 
and-take  basis  with  an  nations  expect- 
ing to  benefit  from  it  Useful  negotia- 
tions are  a  two-way  street. 

However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  although  the  overall  effect  of  our 


new  trade  poUcy  will  be  favorable,  cer- 
tain Industries,  which  are  especially  v\il- 
nerable  to  an  Increase  in  Imports  may  be 
severely  Injured.  In  some  Industries  the 
level  of  Imports  has  already  risen  sharply. 
Plant  shut-downs  and  local  unemploy- 
ment may  well  be  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  ever-Increasing  volume  of  Imports. 

Recognising  this  possibility,  provisions 
allowing  domestic  industries,  firms,  or 
workers  to  petition  for  tariff  adjust- 
ments or  other  forms  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance were  written  into  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a 
petition,  under  section  301,  the  Tariff 
Commission  must  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive fact-finding  investigation  of  condi- 
tions within  the  Industry  to  determine 
whether  an  Increase  in  imports,  result- 
ing "in  major  part"  from  previously  ne- 
gotiated tariff  concessions,  has  been  "the 
major  factor"  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  serious  injvur  to  or  unemployment 
or  underemployment  in  an  industry. 
Upon  a  determination  of  injury  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  this  section, 
the  President  is  permitted  to  Impose  in- 
creased import  restrictions  under  sec- 
tion 351,  or  to  negotiate  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements  with  foreign  supply- 
ing nations,  limiting  their  imports  to 
this  country  under  section  352.  In  ad- 
dition to  or  as  an  alternative  to  these 
two  actions,  he  may  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  firms  and  workers  in  the 
injured  Industry. 

Furthermore,  section  201(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  empowers  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  and  to  impose 
lmp<wt  restrictions  or  other  nontariff 
barriers  if  necessary  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement.  This  can  be  done  without  a 
prior  determination  of  injury  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Continuous  increases  in  Imports  have 
already  forced  many  well-established 
firms  to  curtail  or  to  shut  down  plant 
operations.  Domestic  manufacturers  are 
not  asking  for  higher  tariffs  to  prevent 
further  closings.  Instead  industries  are 
requesting  the  administration  to  impose 
the  quantitative  controls  allowed  under 
the  above  sections  of  the  Trade  Expcm- 
sion  Act,  and  under  section  204  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  which  allows 
the  President  to  negotiate  agreements 
limiting  imports  of  "any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  manufactured 
therefrom." 

Many  Industries  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachxisetts — Industries  which  really 
form  the  core  of  the  State's  economy — 
have  already  begun  to  feel  the  adverse 
effects  of  increasing  Imports.  Our  peo- 
ple and  their  skills  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant natural  resource  of  Massachusetts. 
Most  of  our  major  industries  are  labor- 
intensive  and  wage  costs  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  our  manufac- 
turing costs.  The  majority  of  people  in 
Massachusetts  are  skilled  tradesmen  en- 
joying a  good  standard  of  living.  Com- 
petition from  Increasing  imports  hits 
these  people  heaviest.  Most  European 
nations  have  greatly  Increased  their 
productivity;  they  enjoy  a  more  favor- 
able tax  siTucture,  and  they  have  a 
lower  wage  scale.  In  many  cases  work- 
ers abroad  are  paid  at  least  a  dollar  less 


an  hour  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
United  States.  These  differences  mean 
that  goods  imported  from  these  nations 
may  be  sold  at  lower  prices  in  our  mar- 
kets. This  c<Nnpetition  already  has 
caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  harm 
to  some  of  our  domestic  industries  and 
to  the  people  employed  in  them  unless 
under  the  Trade  Act  provisions  we  take 
prompt  action  to  grant  them  protection 
and  relief. 

Let  me  now  cite  some  examples  of 
what  is  happening  to  certain  industries 
in  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 

WOOL   TXZTn.KS 

The  wool  textile  industry  has  been 
especially  hard  hit  by  increasing  imports 
and  is  seeking  relief  from  this  ad- 
versity. This  Industry  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment In  Massachusetts.  According  to  a 
recent  census  of  manufactures,  some  30 
plants  in  Massachusetts  employ  more 
than  14.000  persons.'^ 

Imports  of  wool  textile  products  have 
been  increasing  steadily  since  1958,  with 
a  sharp  rise  occurring  in  1962.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  total  imports  of  wool 
textile  products.  Including  tops  and 
yams,  woven  fabrics,  apparel  and  other 
manufactures,  in  1958  were  32.3  million 
pounds  of  clean  fiber  equivalent.  This 
represented  an  estimated  9.3  percent  of 
the  apparent  domestic  market.  By  1962, 
79.6  million  pounds  equivalent  were  being 
Imported,  representing  18  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  There  have  been 
further  Increases  in  Imports  in  all  cate- 
gories in  1963.  In  the  year  ending  March 
30,  1963.  imports  totaled  85.4  million 
pounds  equivalent,  or  19  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption. 

In  1958  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
and  Italy  were  the  three  chief  exporting 
countries.  Eighty  percent  of  total  UJ3. 
imports  came  from  these  three  sources. 
By  1962  these  three  coimtries  accounted 
for  approximately  71  percent  of  total 
U.S.  imports  with  another  12  percent 
coming  from  Hong  Kong.  France,  and 
Uruguay. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  administra- 
tion has  pledged  to  take  action  to  meet 
this  textile  Import  crisis.  We  are  also 
aware  of  the  International  agreement 
that  has  been  entered  Into  with  regard 
to  cotton  textile  products.  This  agree- 
ment, to  place  quantitative  restrictions 
on  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  provides  a 
method  for  preventing  market  disrup- 
tions and  has  been  most  helpful  to  our 
cotton  manufacturers.  But  the  contin- 
ued woolen  mill  closings  and  resulting 
unemployment  have  not  brought  sub- 
stantive action  by  the  administration  to 
honor  its  promises  to  limit  imports  of 
woolen  textile  products.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  since  January  of  1962,  20 
wool  textile  mills  in  10  States  have  shut 
down  operations,  with  approximately 
5.000  jobs  lost.  Since  1947  approximate- 
ly 300  woolen  and  worsted  mills  have 
closed  with  Job  losses  of  100,000.  m 
Massachusetts,  four  major  mills  which 
employed  some  950  people,  closed  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1962  to  May 
of  19<3.    These  mills  were: 

First.  A.  D.  Ellis  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Monson, 
Mass.  which  employed  260  people. 
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Second.  Ames  Textile  Oocp.,  Sutton's 
Mills  Division,  Andover,  Mass.,  which 
employed  200  people. 

Third.  L.  P.  Steveios  ft  Co..  Inc.. 
Marland  Mill,  Andover,  Mass.,  which  em- 
ployed 453  people. 

Fourth.  Essex  Woolen  Mills.  Essex, 
Mass..  which  employed  50  people. 

Since  I  began  to  prepare  this  speech, 
I  have  received  further  notices  of  closing 
of  mills  in  New  England.  The  Pittsfield 
plant  of  Wyandotte  Worsted  Co., 
employing  100  people,  has  announced  its 
closing.  In  Maine,  the  115  year  old  plant 
of  the  North  Berwick  Woolen  Mills  has 
been  closed.  In  New  Hampshire,  the 
Dartmouth  Woolen  Mills  of  Clairmont 
have  been  temporarily  closed.  In  all 
three  cases,  management  said  that  Im- 
port competition  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  decision. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  the  kliMl 
of  competition  that  domestic  suppliers 
face: 

First.  In  1062  the  Divlsimi  of  Foreign 
Labor  Conditions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimated  that  the  average 
hourly  cash  earnings  per  regular  em- 
ployee in  Japanese  textile  mills  was  26 
cents.  Including  two  industrywide  bo- 
nuses paid  in  July  and  December.  Fringe 
or  welfare  benefits.  Including  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  health  benefits,  pension 
plans,  and  others,  brought  this  total  to 
approximately  SO  cents  per  hour,  per 
woricer.  In  the  United  States  the  rate  is 
approximately  $1.69  and  even  higher. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  esti- 
mated that  In  1962,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  for  woolen  and  worsted  employ- 
ees in  Massachusetts  was  $1.93,  seven 
and  one-half  times  that  of  their  Japa- 
nese counterparts. 

Second.  As  far  back  as  1958,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  testi- 
fied before  the  Special  Subconmilttee  on 
the  Problems  of  the  Domestic  Textile 
Industry  headed  by  Senator  Pastore  on 
the  threat  posed  by  Japanese  produc- 
tion of  men's  wear  flannels,  ranglixg  In 
weight  from  10  to  18  ounces.  The  pro- 
duction manager  of  J.  P.  Stevens  testi- 
fied at  that  time: 

We  Ixave  lost  buaineas  to  the  Ja^Mtnese 
manufacturers  becavLse  we  caxuiot  meet  the 
prices  and  our  ciistomera  have  told  \u  on 
many  oocaslons  that  they  w&nt  to  buy  from 
us.  but  ho>w  oould  they  refrain  from  buying 
fabrloB  which  were  being  offered  in  suS- 
clent  qu&ntltlee  to  meet  their  requirements 
at  such  low  costs.  We  bad  Japanese  fabrics 
sent  to  us  by  our  New  York  oflloe.  asking  our 
designers  If  they  could  dupUcate  these  fab- 
rics for  cost.  We  had  to  admit.  In  all  cases, 
that  we  could  not  come  olose  to  meeting  the 
Japanese  ooete. 

On  fabrics  In  the  $8.60  to  $4  range,  we 
have  found  ourselTes  aotne  60  to  85  cents 
per  yard  higher  than  our  Japanese  competi- 
tion. Again,  our  customers  would  oome  to 
us  and  say  that  they  would  rather  buy  from 
us  If  we  could  duplicate  the  prices,  but  ws 
found  on  so  many  occasions  that  we  could 
not.  and  what  happens,  our  c\istocners,  of 
course,  bought  the  Japanese  doths. 

Only  recently  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 
announced  the  closing  of  their  Marland 
plant  In  Andover.  Mass.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  highly  skilled  textile 
workers  are  out  of  work  due  to  tills 
action.  There  had  been  no  hint  at  labor 
proUems,  no  question  of  the  quality  of 
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the  goods,  and  the  company  had  in- 
vested $1.450,i000  in  the  plant  since  the 
Korean  war  so  that  Its  machinery  was 
modem  and  competitive.  In  this  case 
again,  woolen  flannel  cloth  Imported 
from  Japan  to  be  sold  at  at  least  40  cents 
p»  yard  less  than  the  Stevens  price  was 
a  direct  cause  of  the  plant's  shutdown. 

Third.  Fulton  Rlndge.  Jr.,  treasure 
of  the  Ware  Woolen  Co.  of  Ware.  Mass., 
and  chairman  of  the  Wool  Manufac- 
turers Council  of  the  Northern  Textile 
Association,  has  sent  to  me  an  example 
of  a  cloth  imported  from  Prato,  Italy, 
labeled  88  percent  wool  and  12  percent 
nylon  content.  Mr.  Rlndge  says  that  his 
firm's  sellhig  price  to  duplicate  the 
fabric  as  labeled  would  be  $2.07.  How- 
ever, the  imported  cloth  is  sold  in  New 
York  City  by  International  Textiles, 
Ltd.,  in  the  $1.30  to  $1.40  range. 

Foiuth.  At  the  recent  hearings  con- 
ducted by  Senator  Pastore's  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Oeorge  Seiden,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Methuen  International  liUlls  of 
Methuen,  Mass.,  Introduced  three  sam- 
ples of  a  polyester /worsted  blend  tropi- 
cal suiting.  The  first  was  a  blend 
made  of  55  percent  polyester  and 
45  percent  wool  which  Mr.  Seiden  said 
was  "a  product  of  American  Ingenuity, 
and  the  fabric  constructions  were  devel- 
oped at  considerable  time  and  expense 
by  American  mills."  Mr.  Seiden  also 
presented  a  CMnparable  doth  made  in 
a  southern  mill  which  competes  with 
the  Methuen  product,  and  sells  at  a  price 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Methuen  mUl. 
The  American  selling  price  Is  $3.15  per 
yard.  However,  neither  of  these  fabrics 
could  compete  In  price  with  the  $2.85 
per  yard  duty-paid  selling  price,  on  the 
New  York  market,  of  a  fabric  produced 
in  Japan  of  the  same  quality. 

If  the  present  rate  of  wool  textile  im- 
ports Is  allowed  to  continue  imchecked, 
many  more  American  firms  may  be 
forced  to  curtail  operations,  while  still 
others  may  contemplate  liqiiidation  at 
present  levels  to  avoid  furthw  losses. 

SHOXS 

Oui  domestic  shoe  producers  are  fac- 
ing acute  problems  caused  by  dramatic 
Increases  in  the  level  of  leather  and  lum- 
leather  shoe  lmp>orts. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  ovet 
1,300  shoe  factories  In  38  States.  LQcd 
textiles,  many  of  these  factories  are  lo- 
cated in  small  communities  which  de- 
pend on  them  as  the  major  source  of 
employment  and  livcome.  The  Industry 
Is  of  particular  importance  to  the  New 
England  economy.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  all  American -made  shoes  come 
from  the  New  England  States.  In  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  In  1961-62, 
approximately  73,000  persons  in  56  com- 
muiUties  were  employed  in  the  shoe  and 
related  Industries.  Massachusetts  pro- 
duced 14.8  percent  of  total  UJ3.  shoes 
in  1962.  more  than  any  other  State. 
However,  shoe  production  and  employ- 
ment in  Massachusetts  have  been  de- 
creasing. In  1959,  one  of  the  best  yean 
In  the  leather  shoe  Industry's  history. 
42.000  Massachusetts  people  were  em- 
ployed in  that  segment  of  the  Industry 
alone.  By  1962  this  figure  had  fallen 
to  35,900.    Some  of  this  is  of  course  due 


to  aut<Maation,  but  not  this  much  im- 
proved machinery  has  been  installed. 

Mr.  Allan  N.  Fine,  of  the  David  Shoe 
Co.  of  l4mn.  lias  written  to  me  about 
the  problems  facing  his  factory  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  David  Shoe  Co.  is  the 
only  shoe  factory  in  the  country  which 
makes  vinyl  casuals  to  retail  for  $1.99 
or  less.  However,  their  potential  share 
of  the  maricet  for  these  shoes  has  been 
taken  over  by  Japanese  imports  of  vinyl 
shoes  called  Duerahyde  or  Superhyde. 
Wholesalers  can  buy  these  at  a  ptioe  20 
to  35  cents  below  the  price  for  a  com- 
parable domestic  shoe.  They  are  then 
sold  on  the  retail  market  for  the  same 
price  as  the  American-made  shoe.  Mr. 
Fine  states  that  one  of  his  customers 
who  used  to  purchase  250.000  pairs  of 
shoes  yearly  has  decreased  his  acdsr  to 
50.000  pairs.  Others  have  decreased 
their  orders  from  50,000  or  100.000  pairs 
to  10,000  to  15,000  pairs.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers are  at  a  severe  price  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  these  imported  vinyl 
shoes. 

Mr.  Melvln  Fenton.  president  of  the 
Alberts  Shoe  Co.  of  NUddleboro.  Mass., 
has  also  supplied  me  with  some  pertinent. 
Interesting  information.  Last  year  his 
company  employed  some  230  people.  His 
present  staff  numbers  185.  During  this 
same  period  his  monthly  shoe  production 
has  fallen  from  approximately  48.000 
pairs  to  approximately  30,000  pairs. 

Mr.  Fenton  sent  to  me  an  advertise- 
ment from  one  of  the  leading  department 
stores  in  Boston.  The  ad  is  for  ImjMrted 
black  oxfords  for  men,  "made  on  authen- 
tic U.S.  Navy  surplus  lasts."  The  ad 
clearly  states  that  If  the  same  shoes  were 
produced  domestieaUy  they  would  sell  for 
$8.99.  However,  imported  from  Hong 
Kong,  they  are  being  sold  for  $4.99.  Mr. 
Fenton  states  that  he  produces  a  com- 
parable shoe  but  that  his  price  to  the 
retail  store  would  have  to  be  at  least  $4.60 
making  a  retail  price  of  at  least  $6.99 
imperative. 

I  have  in  my  ofiBce  two  pairs  of  shoes 
sent  to  me  by  the  Hill  Bros.  Co.  o( 
Hudson.  Mass.  Both  are  blaek,  wett-oon- 
structlon  men's  shoes.  One  pair  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  at  a  do- 
mestic wholesale  price  of  $9.90.  The 
other  pair  Is  an  Italian  import  and  sells 
on  the  U.S.  wholesale  market  for  $6.50. 
Some  further  examples  from  Hill  Bpob^ 
pointing  out  other  price  differentials 
are: 

First.  Domestic  men's  cement  with 
wing  tips — ^wholesale  price  Is  $9.60.  Price 
of  comparable  import  is  $6.50. 

Second.  Domestic  men's  cement  with- 
out wing  tips — ^wholesale  price  is  $9.60. 
Italian  Import  retails  on  the  domestic 
market  for  $10.80. 

Third.  Men's  slippers.  Domestic 
wholesale  price  Is  $9.60.  Import  retails 
on  the  domestic  market  for  $10.80.  The 
markup  on  domestic  slippers  Is  more  than 
20  percent  so  retail  price  of  domestically 
produced  slipper  would  be  $11.50  or  more. 

Many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
shoe  Industry,  as  I  stated  before,  stem 
from  Increasing  Imports  from  low  wage 
cotmtries  which  are  rapidly  developing 
high  production  levels  and  low  cost  pro- 
duction technltiues,  often  with  American 
assistance.  Labor  costs,  which  represent 
up  to  30  or  40  percent  of  the  factory  value 
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^  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  average  36  cents  per 
hour  in  Japanese  shoe  factories.  In  Italy 
the  wage  Is  about  49  cents  per  hour.  Two 
;;'other  countries  which  account  for  a  size- 
able number  of  shoe  imports,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Switzerland,  have  average 
wage  rates  of  97  cents  and  $1.15  per  hour, 
respectively.  The  wage  rate  in  the 
United  States  averages  11.95  per  hour. 
Imports  of  leather  shoes  alone  during 
the  year  1962  increased  eightfold  over  the 
1955  level,  from  7.8  million  pairs  to  55 
million  pairs.  This  means  that  8.2  per- 
cent of  the  potential  domestic  shoe  mar- 
ket was  captured  by  imports  In  1962.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  imports  of  other  types 
of  nonleather  footwear.  Including  such 
items  as  sneakers,  which  are  a  major  item 
in  my  State  and  which  are  directly  com- 
petitive or  interchangeable  with  leather 
footwear,  imports  totaled  some  12  per- 
cent of  apparent  domestic  consumption 
in  1962.  In  1955.  imports  took  1.3  percent 
of  the  domestic  market.  Exports  during 
this  7-year  period  declined  from  4.6  mil- 
lion pairs  in  1955  to  2.9  million  in  1962. 
a  decrease  of  38  percent. 

In  this  same  period,  total  footwear  im- 
ports from  Japan  have  risen  from  2.7 
million  pair  to  28  million,  a  tenfold  in- 
crease. Italian  imports  increased  elev- 
enfold to  approximately  14.5  million 
pairs  in  1962.  These  two  countries  alone 
acco\mt  for  78  percent  of  our  leather 
shoe  imports.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Switzerland  during  the 
1955  to  1962  period  increased  1.1  million 
and  219,000  pairs  respectively. 

According  to  the  National  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers Association,  during  the  first 
5  months  of  1963  imports  have  increased 
some  35  percent  over  a  comparable  period 
last  year.  Imports  represent  some  14 
percent  of  domestic  consimiption  for  this 
period.  During  this  period  imports  from 
Japan  totaled  24.9  million  pairs  valued 
at  $13.7  million  and  Imports  from  Italy 
totaled  9.8  million  pairs.  Imports  from 
all  ©ther  countries  totaled  10.8  million 
pairs.  According  to  a  publication  of" the 
Foreign  Trade  Committee  for  the  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Indiistry,  It  is  feared  that 
based  on  these  import  trends,  imports 
will  rise  to  77  million  pairs  this  year  and 
will  go  as  high  as  125  million  by  1965 
accounting  for  17  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic consimipuon  market,  with  a  resulting 
loss  of  47.000  job  opportunities  in  the 
nationwide  industry, 

■•■CTaONlC  PIOOUCTS 

Mail  received  from  representatives  of 
.the  electronics  industry  at  the  time  that 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  indicated  that 
Imports  of  certain  electronic  devices 
were  steadily  increasing.  For  this 
reason,  industry  representatives  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  effects  that  the 
further  tariff  reductions  contemplated 
under  the  trade  proposal,  might  have. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  developed  a 
substantial  electronics  research  and  pro- 
duction industry.  Presently  371  firms  in 
Massachusetts  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing electronic  products.  According 
to  the  Electronics  Industries  Association 
In  July  of  1959  these  firms  employed 
Bome  88.000  Massachusetts  people  Sta- 
tistics computed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  In  Massachusetts 


Indicate  that  In  August,  1963,  89,500  per- 
sons were  employed  In  the  communica- 
tions equipment,  electronic  components, 
and  other  electrical  machinery  categories 
of  the  electronic  industry.  During  the 
period  August  1962  to  August  1963,  em- 
ployment dropped  by  7.6  thousand.  We 
want  this  Industry  to  grow,  but  it  has 
been  hurt  by  Imports. 

Mr.  Robert  Sprague.  chairman  of  the 
board  and  treasurer  of  the  Sprague 
Electric  Co.  of  North  Adams.  Mass.,  has 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  im- 
ports committee  of  the  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association,  sent  me  some  gen- 
eral background  figures  which  are 
pertinent  to  this  study.  They  are  as 
follows: 

VM.  mPOmT  STATISTICS 

Radio  receiyers:  11.1  million  unit*  in  19«2; 
6  5  million  unite  In  19<K).  Increaae:  nearly 
double  In  2  yean. 

Television  receiver*:  128,000  unlU  6 
monUu  1062;  136,000  iinlU  5  month*  19«3: 
total,  263.000  In  11  montha.  Increase:  Cur- 
rent imports  about  10  times  1961  level. 

Radio  tubes:  SI .9  million  units  In  1962; 
27.6  million  units  In  1960.  An  Increase  of 
90  percent  In  2  years. 

The  electronics  Industry  Is  an  espe- 
cially high  labor  content  industry,  and 
wage  costs  represent  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  industry's  manufacturing 
cotte^  Furthermore,  the  research  and 
devatepment  programs  which  must  be 
continually  supported  by  the  Industry  to 
develop  new  products  and  techniques 
and  to  Improve  old  ones  are  expensive 
to  finance.  However,  like  other  Indus- 
tries facing  import  competition,  our  do- 
mestic electronic  firms  compete  with 
firms  in  countries  where  wage  rates  au-e 
significantly  lower  than  our  own.  The 
primary  competitive  nation  is  Japan 
where  the  wage  rate  Is  about  one-fifth 
of  ours,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

jAPANxsz   xxporr   statistics    (to   th« 

UKITXD     STATES) 

Television  receivers:  168.691  units  In  1962: 
23.161  units  In  1961.  Almost  a  sixfold  in- 
crease In  1  year. 

Condensers:  70  million  units  In  1962;  34 
million  units  fn  1961.  More  than  a  iOO- 
percent  Increase. 

Transistors:  11  million  units  In  1962;  6.7 
mUllon  units  In  1961.  Almost  a  100-peroent 
Increase. 

Semiconductors:  7.6  million  units  in  1962; 
4.1  million  unite  In  1961.  An  86-percent  In- 
crease. 

Parte  for  electronic  producte  (general): 
•  11.2  mUllon  value  In  1962;  «128.000  value 
In  1961.    An  Increase  of  almost  900  percent. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association 
of  Washington  has  given  me  some  de- 
tailed information  on  conditions  in  the 
transistor  radio  segment  of  the  electron- 
ics Industry.  U.S.  producers  of  transis- 
tor radios  have  lost  more  than  two- thirds 
of  the  total  U.S.  market  to  imports  in 
recent  years.  In  1957,  the  first  year 
that  imports  became  a  significant  prob- 
lem to  the  industry,  out  of  a  total  do- 
mestic sale  of  1.7  million  units,  100,000 
were  imported.  By  1962,  out  of  a  total 
domestic  sale  of  16.3  million  units,  11.1 
million  units  were  Imported.  In  other 
words,  some  68  percent  of  the  potential 
d(Mnestlc  market  was  lost  to  Imports  last 
year.  The  industry's  current  projections 
Indicate  that  as  much  as  72  percent  of 


the  1963  market  will  be  lost  to  Imported 
radios. 

Japanese  Imports  alone  have  captured 
about  63  percent  of  the  U.S.  transistor 
radio  market.  During  1962.  transistor 
radios  were  Imported  at  an  average  value 
of  $6.52.  Thus  far  this  year  the  value  Is 
$6.14.  The  factory  sales  value — exclud- 
ing excise  tax — of  U.S.-made  transistor 
radios  was  $19  80  in  1962  and  $18.70  to 
date.  1963.  Although  these  value  com- 
parisons do  not  have  precise  validity,  It 
is  felt  by  the  Industry  that  a  precise 
comparison  would  show  much  the  same 
disparity. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association 
points  out  yet  another  consideration 
which  affects  this  situation.  Productiv- 
ity in  Japan  has  improved  significantly 
in  the  years  since  1955  due  to  a  wage 
hike  of  only  8  percent  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  used  a  large 
percentage  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  capital  Investment,  a  larger  share 
than  many  of  the  leading  industrial  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

WHAT  STEPS  CAN  WE  TAXX? 

I  hope  that  firms  and  workers  with 
strong  cases  will  continue  to  seek  ad- 
ministrative relief  by  filing  petitions  un- 
der section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  with  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
Commission  has  denied  all  eleven  of  the 
petitions  thus  far  presented  to  it.  The 
commodities  affected  are  softwood  lum- 
ber, hatter's  fur.  earthenware  table  and 
kitchen  articles,  household  china,  table- 
ware and  kitchenware.  certain  Canadian 
blend  whisky,  china  household  dinner- 
ware,  sodium  glutamate  technical,  un- 
manufactured zinc,  transistor  radios, 
iron  ore,  and  cotton  sheeting.  Five  of 
the  above  petitions  were  submitted  In 
behalf  of  industries,  two  In  behalf  of 
individual  firms,  and  four  by  worker 
groups.  One  new  petition  has  been  filed 
by  a  worker  group  in  a  ceramic  mosaic 
tile  factory.  I  hope  that  the  infiexible 
Interpretation  of  the  criteria  In  the  law 
used  by  the  Commission  in  the  past  for 
granting  relief  to  petitioners  will  be 
modified.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
additional  legislation  will  be  necessary 
to  aid  our  Industries  claiming  serious  in- 
jury from  imports. 

In  preparation  for  the  so-called  "Ken- 
nedy round  "  of  negotiations  next  year, 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  effect  that  any  contemplated  tariff 
actions  will  have  on  domestic  Industries 
and  workers.     The  list  of  commodities 
on  which  tariff  reductions  might  be  ne- 
gotiated will  be  published  shortly.     At 
that  time,  any  industry  which  feels  that 
it  will  be  severely  injured  by  future  tariff 
reductions  may  appear  before  the  in- 
vestigators   of    the    Tariff    Commission 
and   before  the   representatives   of  the 
Interagency    Trade    Information    Com- 
mittee at  public  hearings.     I  urge  all 
industries  which  fear  they  will  be  seri- 
ously  injured  by   tariff   concessions  to 
prepare   strong    arguments    to    support 
their   contentions    for    presentation    at 
these  hearings.     Governor  Herter  will 
make    final    recommendations    to    the 
President  on  the  items  selected  for  tariff 
concessions     at     the     negotiations     at 
Geneva    based    on    the    determinations 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
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Trade  Information  Committee  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  public  hearings. 

We  can  and  should  take  immediate 
action  to  aid  our  domestic  wool  textile 
and  shoe  industries.  Under  section  204 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1B56,  these  in- 
dustries should  \3e  able  to  obtain  the  re- 
lief they  seek.  It  is  under  this  authority 
that  the  International  Agreement  on 
Cotton  Textiles  has  been  concluded,  and 
I  believe  that  a  similar  agreement  for 
wool  textiles  should  be  resolutely  sought. 
The  Administration  has  promised  such 
action,  and  it  Ls  time  they  gave  real  sub- 
stance to  their  promise. 

We  should  attempt  to  obtain  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  countries  that  are 
capturing  our  domestic  shoe  markets. 
The  growth  and  development  of  the  shoe 
Industry  has  been  thwarted.  It  will  de- 
teriorate further  unlets  action  is  taken 
to  limit  the  volume  of  imports.  I  believe 
that  the  authority  for  such  an  agreement 
l£  contained  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
as  well  a«  In  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956. 

The  manufacturers  of  small  electronic 
products  fear  that  even  without  reduc- 
tions In  present  U.S.  tariff  rates,  imports 
from  Japan  and  from  other  countries 
within  the  European  Ecoiuunic  Commu- 
nity will  continue  to  increase  and  will 
possibly  be  accelerated.  Present  tariff 
rates  are  not  posing  any  barriers  to  the 
infiltration  of  our  domestic  markets  by 
foreign  produoera.  The  Industry  Intends 
to  present  Its  case  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion at  the  appropriate  time  with  the 
hope  that  further  tariff  reductions,  which 
would  cause  intensive  Injury  to  the  do- 
mestic industry,  will  not  be  granted. 

Many  thousands  of  people,  both  at 
home,  and  abroad,  will  be  affected  by  any 
trade  agreements  made  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  lower  some  of  our  trade  barriers  and  to 
Increase  our  export  trade  through  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  We  want  to  see 
this  trade  Increase,  but  this  must  be  done 
in  an  orderly  way  so  that  the  whole  ef- 
fect Is  a  higher  standard  of  living,  both 
tar  the  United  States  uxA  for  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  We  in  Congress 
have  given  to  the  Prosident  the  respon- 
sibility for  assessing  all  of  the  factors 
and  problems  involved,  and  for  deciding 
on  a  course  of  action  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  long  run  to  all  concerned  and 
help  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
trade  expansion  program.  That  action 
can  and  must  follow  if  certain  of  our 
Industries  are  to  continue  to  advance  and 
to  give  employment  to  our  cltlsens. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  Tariff 
Commission  listen  carefully  to  the  evi- 
dence that  Is  presented  and  act  upon 
it.  but  that  Governor  Herter.  who  has 
been  my  associate  in  different  caj>aciUes 
over  many  years,  will  give  thoughtfiil 
consideration  to  the  tariff  recommenda- 
tions when  he  begins  to  conduct  the  very 
difficult  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries. 


ARCHITECTS  CAIX  FOR  EXPERT 
COMMONSENSE  IN  CAPITOL 
BUILDINO  1 1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
architecture  otf  the  Cvpltol  and  of  ttie 


amount  of  spending  Congress  has  done 

on  itself,  in  various  ways,  especially  In 
connection  with  construction.  We  have 
been  concerned  with  the  east  front  con- 
struction and  its  cost;  and  it  seems  that 
there  is  still  a  similar  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  future  ccmstruotlon  at  the 
Capitol. 

The  Am«1can  Instltote  at  Arcfalteota, 
an  eminent  organization  which  is  widely 
recognized  as  being  professionally  com- 
petent and  authoritative,  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  very  helpful  and  useful  sug- 
gestion in  keeping  with  the  proposal 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions; namely,  that  nationally  known 
and  acknowledged  experts  be  retained 
to  make  a  study,  and  to  report  on  it.  on 
the  structural  conditions  of  the  Cai>itol, 
and  that  they  also  be  retained  before 
future  alterations  are  made  in  the  stroe- 
tin-e  of  the  Capitol,  because  these 
changes  involve  expenditures  of  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rccord.  in  connection 
with  this  statement,  a  stat^nent  oi  the 
An>erican  Institute  of  Architects  oon- 
cemlng  the  proposal  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoaD,  as  follows: 


Btatdikkt  or  rta  AMiaacun  Institutb  or 

AaCHRVCTS    OOMCXBIfIKO    THK    PrOPOSAI.    TO 

EzT0n>  THx  Wist  Fbont  or  thk  National 
CAnroL,  OcTOsn  7,  1963 

The  An»erlcan  Institute  trf  Architects,  now 
m  Its  107th  year.  Is  a  professional  association 
ootnpoaed  <rf  over  16.000  members  represent- 
ing l«a(llng  practltlonen  and  teachers  of 
architecture,  with  repreaentatlon  In  all 
States  of  the  XTnlon.  The  Institute  feels  that 
the  significance  of  the  Ci^tol  of  the  United 
States  as  t^e  Nation's  hl^est  symbol  of 
gOTernment  mxist  be  preserred,  and  that  al- 
teration to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
should  not  be  made  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

7y>day,  tbe  west  front  oontatna  the  last 
remaining  ertemal  restlgce  ot  the  Oapttol  as 
It  was  originally  designed  and  baflt.  It  ts 
the  only  Important  Tlalble  link  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  buUdlng.  IT  tlie  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  Is  extended,  we  will  have 
burled  the  last  of  tiMJse  walls  that  date  from 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  and  wiU  have 
obscured  a  part  of  our  history  that  can  never 
be  restored. 

The  institute  believes  that  the  historic  and 
architectural  significance  of  the  Capitol  is 
seriously  endangered  by  current  proposals  to 
extend  the  west  front.  These  proposals  ap- 
pear to  have  dual  objectives:  (1)  to  correct 
what  Is  reported  to  be  serious  structural 
deficiencies,  and  (2)  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional space.  It  Is  essential  that  these  two 
distinct  objectives  not  be  confused.  Each 
must  be  considered  separately  and  on  Its  own 
merit. 

The  east  front  extension  at  least  followed 
the  original  facade  design;  however,  pro- 
posals to  extend  the  west  front  could  com- 
pletely change  the  configuration,  the  design, 
and  consequently  the  appearance  of  the 
Capitol.  These  proposals  could  be  of  such  a 
drastic  nature  that  the  Institute  supports 
the  suggestion  of  Representative  Tom  Stbd, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  made  during  the  subeom- 
mltte«*s  hearings  May  17,  that  "nattonally 
known  experts"  be  retained  to  "make  a 
tharoa|(h  stndy  and  report"  of  the  Oapttol  "■ 
stmetural  condition. 


71m  AsMrican  Institute  of  Architects  rec- 
ommends that  the  full  facta  be  studied  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  the  Congress  bear 
expert  and  public  tesUmony  on  t&e  results 
of  Vtumt  studies  to  instffe  f\dl  piftAle  knowl- 
edge. "Hie  tnstltots  furtlMr  raooaankesuls 
tbat  a  oomprehesMlve  master  plan  tor  ths 
foture  development  of  the  Oapttcd,  lachiding 
the  Oapttol  HUl  area,  be  developed.  Any 
piecemeal  construction  should  be  delayed 
untu  such  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
prepared  and  approved. 


RECORD     STOCK     MARKET    HIGH, 

RECORD  PROFITS,  RECORD  PER- 
SONAL INCOME— NO  TIME  FOR 
TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preiiiient.  news 
items  of  the  last  several  w<eeks  have  sug- 
gested that  the  administration  might  toe 
supporting  the  tax -reduction  bill  by  a 
fear  technique.  "Hie  implication  seeaus 
to  have  been  sent  abroad  in  the  land  that 
without  a  tax  cut  this  year,  an  economic 
recession  is  imminenL 

I  am  delighted  to  see  now  the  news 
stories  wtiich  indicate  thalt  the  adsiin- 
istration  Is  in  fact  not  foreeastiiig  a  re- 
cession. One  of  the  recent  news  irtortes 
dispelling  this  fear  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Monday.  October  21. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Raooao  at  the  conolu- 
slon  of  my  recnarks. 

Tlte  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wltboot 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  tW» 
article  indicates  both  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon  and  Walter  Heller,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  of  EconoBbc  Adviseta. 
seem  to  have  been  sounding  an  alarm, 
last  week,  concerning  the  continuation 
of  economic  growth.  In  fact,  however, 
the  Business  Council  of  Economists, 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  has  esti- 
mated that  "even  total  absenoe  of  a  tax 
eat  wouldn't  prevent  buatneas  from  roU- 
tng  akmg  without  a  recession  next  year." 
The  adminlstraUon  forecasters  now  seem 
to  be  agreeing  with  ttils  Business  Coun- 
cil projection. 

This  is.  indeed,  good  news.  Certainly 
we  in  the  Congress  should  never  make 
policy  from  a  position  of  Intimidation 
or  fear.  It  would  have  been  extremely 
unfortunate  if  the  prior  impression  by 
administration  spokesmen  had  been  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

At  ttie  same  time,  It  Is  also  good  news 
that  business  and  administration  fore- 
casters now  anticipate  that  the  economy 
will  continue  to  expand  through  IMS. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  recog- 
nize that  economic  forecasttng  is  an  art^ 
and  anything  but  a  sdenoe;  and  eco- 
nomic forecasters  often  have  been  wrong. 
However,  if  ever  there  is  a  time  to  have 
a  tax  cut.  It  Is  not  tn  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and  certainly  it  Is  not 
at  a  time  when  the  preponderance  of 
economists  acree  that  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  for  bosinem  expanskm. 

The  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the  argu- 
ment hi  favor  of  makhig  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time  Is  that  tax  reduction  Is  needed  In 
order  to  promote  further  growtti  and  to 
(areveat  stagnation  of  the  economy. 

I  tbdnk  there  are  times  wImh  a  tax  cut 
should  be  made— certainly,  for  in^tanne. 
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when  there  Is  a  recession.  But  yester- 
day's stock  nuu-ket  reached  the  highest 
level  In  history;  corporate  profits  have 
never  been  as  high,  personal  incomes 
have  broken  all  records.  A  tax  cut  at 
this  time  would  use  up  sunmunltlon  which 
we  should  keep  in  readiness  for  use 
when.  In  the  future,  we  face  a  recession, 
if  we  do  face  one. 

Of  all  times  to  cut  taxes,  this  Is  prob- 
ably the  worst.  If  a  tax  cut  should  be 
made  now,  in  order  to  prevent  a  reces- 
sloo.  then  when  would  a  tax  cut  not  be 
Justified? 
''^  XxHiaiT  1 

(rrom    the   WaU   Street   Journal.    Oct.   21, 
1»63] 

1  ADMUnVTBATION  IfOVSB  TO  DXBPKL  ImPKXSSION 

RacBsaiON  Is  Dm  in  1964  zr  Tajos  Awen't 

Crrr 

(By  Richard  P.  Janasen) 

Hot  Spumgs,  Va. — Top  Kennedy  adminla- 
traUon  olBclalB  moved  to  dispel  the  Impres- 
sion crested  last  week  that  they  see  a  re- 
oeaslon  early  next  year  unless  the  $11.1  bUllon 
tax  cut  Is  passed  quickly. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  some  of  the 
optimism  of  business  oouncU  offldals  here 
began  to  fade.  The  councU's  economists 
had  said  previously  that  the  Nation  will  get 
through  all  next  year  with  no  recession, 
even  without  a  tax  cut. 

The  narrowing  of  the  apparent  gap  be- 
tween Government  and  business  appraisals 
of  the  economy  came  over  the  weekend  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  council,  a 
group  of  176  biisinees  leaders  set  up  to  ad- 
vise Oovemment  on  specific  business-rela- 
tions matters.  The  council  doesnt  take 
policy  stands  or  make  forecasts,  but  tradi- 
tionally a  group  of  30  economists  serving 
the  council's  member  executives  does  pre- 
dict the  business  outlook,  and  a  summary 
of  their  forecast  Is  passed  on  to  reporters. 

If  the  Jockeying  for  common  ground  be- 
tween Oovemment  and  business  forecasters 
didn't  produce  a  very  specific  outlook  for 
next  year,  it  did  finally  yield  some  consensiis 
that  uncertainty  about  the  timing,  size  and 
Indeed  the  prospects  of  a  tax  cut  do  make 
the  outlook  much  less  clear  than  it  would 
be  otherwise.  The  contention  of  Admin- 
istration men  that  Oovemment  spending 
probably  would  rise  sharply  as  an  antireces- 
sion measxire  if  there  Is  no  tax  cut  brought 
a  niunber  of  converts  to  the  tax -cut  cause 
among  the  executives,  officials  related. 

CONTKASTXNO  STATKMZNTS 

Treastuy  Secretary  Dillon  and  Walter  W. 
Heller,  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  rang  economic  alarm 
bells  last  week  with  public  statements 
strongly  hinting  they  didn't  see  how  the 
recovery  could  continue  very  far  into  next 
year  unless  new  zip  was  given  the  economy 
by  the  tax  cut. 

In  contrast  came  the  business  council 
economists'  projection,  as  passed  on  by  W. 
B.  Murphy,  president  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.! 
that  even  total  absence  of  a  tax  cut  wouldn't 
prevent  business  from  rolling  along  without 
a  recession  next  year. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Pinance  Com- 
mittee on  Priday,  Mr.  Dillon  said  he  was  cer- 
tain that  economic  growth  necessary  to  pro- 
duce additional  Federal  revenue  "would  not 
continue"  without  a  tax  cut.  The  way  busi- 
ness cycles  generally  run,  means  that  "in 
effect  one  might  say  we're  Uvlng  on  borrowed 
time,  although  I  dont  see  an  immediate 
downturn."  he  said. 

Efforts  soon  were  begun  to  harmonize  the 
various  forecasts.  Emphasizing  that  he's  not 
predicting  a  recession  will  start  next  April  1, 
Mr.  Dillon  told  reporters  at  Hot  Springs  that 
by  that  time  the  present  upturn  will  have 
lasted  87  months,  matching  the  longest 
peacetime  recovery  on  record  except  for  the 
long  pull  out  of  the  depression  of  the  19S0'8. 
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"I  don't  think  anyone  expects  things  to  slow 
down  by  that  date,  but  after  that,  we'll  be 
breaking  new  economic  ground,"  he  said, 
where  chances  are  "obviously  greater"  that 
factors  presently  lending  strength  will  "work 
themselves  out."  It  isn't  expected,  for  in- 
stance, that  Federal  spending  will  grow  as 
fast  next  year  as  now. 

He  wasn't  specifically  forecasting  a  reces- 
sion, he  stressed,  but  merely  asserting  that 
as  the  time  goes  on  chances  Increase  that 
the  economy  wont  continue  to  gain  without 
a  tax  cut.  An  exact  prediction  of  the  timing 
of  a  downturn  Just  Isn't  possible,  he  added. 

ANOTRKS  rOKBCAST 

One  administration  official  privately 
stretched  his  outlook  for  continued  good 
business  to  as  far  ahead  as  the  whole  first 
half  of  1964.  even  without  the  cut.  Another, 
Commerce  Under  Secretary  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr.,  said  at  the  closed  meetings 
with  the  bxisiness  leaders  he  certainly  dldnt 
predict  that  a  recession  Is  likely  to  develop 
during  the  next  quarter  and  that  he  dldnt 
overemphasize  the  contention  that  the  tax 
cut  is  a  good  general  defense  against  reces- 
sion. 

Frederick  R.  Kappel,  chairman  of  Ameri- 
can Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  and  Business 
Coxmcll  chairman,  said  he  doesn't  think 
anyone  Is  seeking  the  tax  cut  to  ward  off 
a  recession  "that's  as  imminent  as  1964." 
He  chided  reporters  for  finding  a  difference 
he  said  doesn't  exist  between  the  Government 
and  business  forecasts.  At  least  part  of  the 
problem  may  be  more  semantic  than  eco- 
nomic, some  officials  suggested  later,  with 
administration  men  viewing  failure  to  ex- 
pand as  a  recession,  and  businessmen  figur- 
ing a  recession  Isnt  present  until  things  ac- 
tually turn  downward.  Mr.  Kappel  said  his 
own  view  Is  that  the  economy  would  advance 
"more  rapidly  and  more  generously"  with  a 
tax  cut  than  without. 

Closed-door  discussions  among  the  busi- 
ness leaders  evidenced  less  optimism  than  the 
public  statement,  some  sources  said.  Aside 
from  the  usual  inclination  of  many  business- 
men to  talk  cheerfully  In  hopes  it  wUl  help 
sales,  the  brighter  public  forecast  could  also 
spring  from  reluctance  to  admit  that  their 
companies  need  Government  action,  such  as 
a  tax  cut.  In  order  to  grow  again  next  year. 
Citing  tax-cut  uncertainties,  council  officials 
limited  the  public  aspect  of  their  economists' 
forecast  to  a  shorter  range  than  usual.  Their 
forecast  of  a  gross  national  product  around 
$682  billion  for  this  year  was  in  line  with 
administration  thinking,  but  no  figures  for 
any  part  of  1964  were  offered. 

NXOATrVX   KSACnON 

Both  business  and  Oovemment  proponents 
of  the  tax  cut  find  the  antirecession  argu- 
ment a  potent  weapon  in  seeking  support, 
but  also  a  risky  one  to  wield.  Too  much  talk 
of  a  recession  could  lead  to  negative  busi- 
ness and  consumer  decisions  that  could  actu- 
ally bring  on  one,  some  sources  said,  espe- 
cially if  many  of  those  who  hear  the  argu- 
ment decide  there  won't  be  a  tax  cut.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  tax-cut  backers  worry 
that  talk  of  continued  prosperity  even  with- 
out a  cut  could  perilously  lessen  public  sup- 
port for  the  cut. 

Mr.  Dillon  expressed  the  cautious  belief  It 
is  "possible"  the  Senate  will  complete  work 
on  the  bill  this  year.  A  long  delay  would  al- 
low more  time  for  political  hazards  to  appear, 
officials  fear.  Thanks  to  work  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Dillon  said, 
the  bill  is  in  better  "technical"  shape  than 
any  other  major  tax  bUl  has  been. 

Senator  HtncpaxxT.  of  Minnesota,  Demo- 
cratic whip,  said  he  thinks  the  civU  rights 
bUl  must  have  priority  over  the  tax  cut. 
The  prospect  of  a  Senate  filibuster  on  civil 
rights,  of  covu-se,  threatens  a  long  delay  on 
tax  action  if  civil  rights  Is  taken  up  first. 
Senator  Humprrxt  dldnt  address  the  busi- 
ness gathering  here,  but  explained  that  he 


had  come  only  for  a  weekend  holiday.  Sena- 
tor  Smathkbs,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  a  Senate 
Pinance  Committee  member,  was  a  meetlnff 
speaker.  " 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE  PRO- 
VIDES QUOTAS  ON  DAIRY  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  shipments  of  certain  dairy 
products  would  henceforth  be  limited 
under  a  voluntary  agreement.  These  im- 
ports had  previously  escaped  quota  con- 
trols and  had  seriously  affected  the  mar- 
ket for  domestic  cheese  products. 

In  its  most  recent  newsletter,  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  has 
commented  on  these  quotas.  I  think 
that  this  newsletter  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

New  Agseeikents  on  Daibt  Imports  Rkached 
Several  dairy  exporting  nations  have  agreed 
to  a  tem]}orary  limit  on  dairy  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  October  9.  The  agree- 
ments cover  Colby  cheese,  Junex,  and  frozen 
cream.  Imports  of  these  products  have  re- 
siUted  in  millions  of  dollars  of  added  cost  to 
the  domestic  agricultural  programs.  The 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  had  re- 
quested that  they  be  controlled. 

Imports  of  Colby  cheese  from  the  three 
largest  exporters.  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Ireland,  will  be  held  to  11  j  million 
pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  1963-64.  The 
Secretary  estimates  that  total  Colby  imporu 
will  be  reduced  about  10  percent  below  the 
12.8  mUllon  pounds  Imported  In  1962-63. 
The  imports  of  Colby  developed  after  It  was 
discovered  that  they  could  be  used  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Import  quota  on  Cheddar 
cheese. 

Australia  has  agreed  that  its  exports  of 
Junex  to  the  United  States  in  the  calendar 
year  1964  will  not  exceed  2.240.000  poiirds. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  abou^  one-third  from 
the  1963  level.  Junex  is  described  as  a  but- 
terfat-sugar  mixture  containing  Jiist  under 
46  percent  butterfat.  This  also  Is  an  Im- 
port developed  after  Import  controls  were 
a{>plled  to  such  mixtures  containing  46  per- 
cent or  more  of  butterfat,  the  Federation 
stated. 

Froeen  cream  imports  from  New  Zealand 
will  be  held  to  1.6  million  gallons  for  the 
calendar  year  1964.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
approximately  80  percent  over  the  level  ex- 
pected for  the  current  year. 

The  Secretary  has  agreed  In  the  announce- 
ment that  If  these  arrangements  do  not  hold 
imports  to  the  indicated  levels,  action  will 
be  initiated  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  for  more  effective 
controls. 

While  this  arrangement  is  not  what  had 
been  hoped  for,  commented  B.  M.  Norton, 
secretary  of  the  Federation,  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  a  recognition  by 
the  administration  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  "We  are  aware  of  the  roadblocks 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  faced," 
he  added,  "and  we  appreciate  the  sincere 
efforts  made  in  behalf  of  American  dairy 
farmers  In  this  diffic\ilt  area." 


SUPERSONIC  WASTE  OP  TAXPAY- 
ERS' MONEY 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   I 
have  repeatedly  criticized  the  proposed 
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expenditures  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  participate  in  assisting  the 
aviation  industry  to  obtain  a  supersonic 
aircraft.  Now  the  evidence  is  beginning 
to  accumulate  that  even  the  commercial 
airline  industry  itself  has  grave  doubts 
concerning  the  merits  of  this  program 
designed  on  their  behalf.  The  most  re- 
cent evidence  of  these  doubts  is  con- 
tained in  the  October  7  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  This  article  entitled 
"Supersonic  Grief?"  Indicates  the  nature 
of  the  questions  which  should  have  been 
asked  about  this  progrsun  before  it  was 
initiated. 

In  1963  scxne  $20  million  was  appro- 
priated to  the  PAA  for  initial  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  aircraft.  In  the 
1964  budget  there  is  a  request  for  an 
additional  $60  million  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Yet,  even  the  PAA  Administrator, 
Najeeb  Halaby.  has  conceded  that  a 
supersonic  transport  might  not  operate 
profitably. 

Mcoiy  other  knowledgeable  persons  are 
beginning  to  express  the  same  doubts. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mentzer,  senior  vice  president 
of  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  economics  of  the  su- 
personic program  are  ridiculous.  Other 
airlines  people  have  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a  supersonic  depression. 

One  CAB  official  has  predicted  that 
there  will  be  overcapacity  for  some  time 
after  the  supersonic  planes  are  intro- 
duced and  that  a  number  of  airlines  will 
have  to  fail.  This,  In  turn,  of  course, 
will  reduce  the  level  of  competition  in 
the  industry. 

I  think  a  much  more  convincing  case 
can  be  made  for  us  to  hold  back  on  Gov- 
ernment funds  and  permit  other  nations 
to  do  the  costly  experimentation  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  such  a 
plane.  Then,  if  the  program  is  a  suc- 
cess, our  own  airlines  can  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  to  purchase  the  aircraft 
If  our  Federal  Government  launches  into 
this  program,  it  will  be  simply  another 
case  of  Government  expenditures  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  national  prestige,  exactly 
in  the  sajnp  way  that  the  moon  program 
was  Justified  imtil  the  President  an- 
nounced that  we  would  cooperate  rather 
than  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StrpxasoNic  Ganr — Sows  Anuji^xs  QuxsnoN 
Valux  or  Planxs  Fltino  at  2,000  Mn.X8  am 
How — ^Thxt  Fxax  Bscxss  Capacttt,  Hkavt 
CosTB,  atrr  IUvauit  Mat  Pobck  Lncxs  To 
But — U.S.   Dssiom  OoicpnmoN   Ok 

(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeler) 
WAsazNOTON. — The  '  supersonic  airliner, 
possibly  a  traveler's  delight  of  the  19701, 
may  bring  little  pleasure  to  its  corporate  op- 
erators or  to  Government  overseers  of  avia- 
tion. 

Distant  though  the  plane's  arrival  may 
seem,  some  airline  eaecutlves  already  are 
foreseeing  an  era  of  overcapacity,  suicidal 
comp>etltlon,  and  shriveling  profits.  They 
expect  the  craft  to  be  painfully  expensive  to 
buy  and  fly:  it  may  not  haul  enough  passen- 
gers to  pay  its  way  effectively,  many  fear. 
Thus  a  potential  need  for  fare  Increases  is 
forecast.  Some  airline  men  even  queatlon 
the  need  of  flying  from  New  York  to  Lon- 


don in  8  hours  irtien  today's  Jets  do  It  in  6 
or  7. 

To  W.  O.  Mentzer,  senior  vice  president  of 
United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  the  economics  are 
ridiculous.  To  some  airline  men,  the  pros- 
pects add  up  to  a  supersonic  depression, 
comparable  to  the  squeeze  that  accompanied 
the  adoption  a  few  years  ago  of  big,  costly 
Jet  planes.  Only  now  has  the  industry  re- 
covered and  headed  toward  new  heights  of 
prosperity. 

SOMX  WABHINOTON  OPTIMISM 

Most  Washington  aviation  officials  tend 
to  talk  more  optimistically;  they're  deeply 
enmeshed  in  the  Oovernment-industry  plan 
to  develop  a  2,000-mile-an-hour  plane  and 
they're  hoping  for  congressional  OK  of  the 
first  funds  soon.  But  even  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  N.  E.  Halaby  concedes  a 
supersonic  transport  might  be  developed  that 
co\ildn"t  operate  profitably. 

It's  calculated  the  American  supersonic 
craft  could  cost  $26  million  each,  more  than 
four  times  the  $6  million  price  of  today's  big 
Jets.  Federal  aircraft  experts  predict  "fuel 
costs  will  be  very  great"  and  crew  payrolls 
high.  Officials  arent  B\xte  the  plane's  great 
speed,  permitting  more  frequent  trips,  will 
be  enough  to  offset  Its  high  costs. 

Also,  at  least  one  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
official  predicts  that  the  overcapacity  that 
can  be  expected  "for  some  time  after  super- 
sonlcs  are  introduced"  will  be  "qiUte  paln- 
t\iX."  On  tlie  extra-competitive  Nc»-th  At- 
lantic run.  he  says,  the  19  operators  now 
flying  won't  all  be  able  to  siu-vlve.  "The 
numbers  wUl  have  to  come  down,  through 
bankruptcies  or  mergers  or  some  way." 

To  prove  or  disprove  these  arguments  will 
take  some  time.  The  supersonic  transport 
(8ST  for  shcH't)  is  today  only  a  paper  air- 
plane on  drawing  boards  at  UJS.  agencies  and 
aircraft  companies,  of  a  Brltlsh-Prench  con- 
sortium and  ftrobaibly  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Commercial  flight  at  twice  or  three  times  the 
speed  of  soiuid  raises  technical  problems  far 
more  complex  than  any  encountered  in  de- 
veloping previous  generatloos  of  airliners. 

ntXSTIGX    EACK 

Yet  the  supersonic  era  without  doubt  Is 
coming.  If  only  because  development  of  the 
SST  has  beo(xne  a  race  among  governments 
for  national  prestige  and  domination  of  the 
world  airliner  market  in  the  next  decade. 
Olven  the  huge  sums  the  governments  seem 
willing  to  spend,  most  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems probably  can  be  solved  in  the  next  few 
years. 

This  very  government  sponsorship  worries 
some  aviation  authorities.  "The  primary 
push  b^ind  this  is  not  economic,  it's  na- 
tional prestige."  says  one  CAB  official.  "It's 
like  shooting  for  the  moon  but  there  eco- 
nomics don't  matter  like  they  do  here.  Here 
somebody's  going  to  have  to  pay  for  It." 

The  governments  nevertlieless  are  going 
ahead.  In  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  started  a  design  com- 
petition for  airframe  manufacturers  and  en- 
gine makers,  with  proposals  due  January  16. 
Airframe  designs  are  being  worked  up  by 
Boeing  Co.,  Locklieed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  and  engine 
designs  by  United  Aircraft  Corp..  Curtlss- 
Wrlght  Corp..  and  the  flight  propulsion  divi- 
sion of  General  Electric  Co. 

If  one  airframe  and  one  engine  design  are 
clearly  sui>enor,  the  PAA  hopes  to  make  a 
selection  May  1.  If  not.  there  will  be  a  run- 
off between  two  airframe  and  two  engine 
makers,  with  the  winning  combination  to  be 
selected  by  the  spring  oif  196&  Plans  call 
for  a  prototype  to  be  ready  for  test  flights 
in  1968,  and  for  production  models  to  be  de- 
livered to  airlines  hopefully  by  1970. 

BxujoN-DoixAa  nu. 
So  far  none  of  the  companies  preparing  to 
enter  the  design  competition  for  an  Ameri- 
can SST  has  committed  Itself  to  chipping  in 


toward  development  costs,  though  President 
Kennedy  has  propo^fcd  manvif  actiu'ers  put  up 
25  percent  of  the  total  SI  billion  bill  ex- 
pected, with  the  Government  picking  up  the 
rest.  Even  if  the  Government  puts  up  the 
whole  amount,  however,  it  expects  eventu- 
ally to  recoup  by  collecting  royalties  from 
airlines  that  buy  the  SST.  The  British  and 
French  Governments  are  footing  the  entire 
$450  million  bUI  for  developing  a  European 
SST,  which  already  has  been  named  the  Con- 
corde; it  too  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  air- 
line service  by  1970. 

Once  these  planes  are  flying,  the  PAA 
forecasts  a  world  market  potential  for  216 
American  2,000  m.pJi.  planes  and  125  slower, 
smaller  Concordes.  This  assxmies  an  increase 
of  almost  300  pen»nt  in  free  wcM-ld  air 
traffic  by  1975,  and  the  PAA  concedes  in- 
dustry officials  consider  this  traffic  projection 
too  optimistic. 

But  the  competitive  pressures  of  the  air- 
line business  undoubtedly  will  force  many 
lines  to  by  SST's,  if  only  to  keep  up  with  the 
first  lines  that  do.  Even  before  the  planes 
fly,  there  are  signs  of  such  a  movement  be- 
ginning. 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corp.,  owned  by 
the  British  Government,  and  Air  Prance,  con- 
trolled by  the  French  Government,  lined  up 
early  for  preferred  delivery  positions  when 
the  first  Concordes  come  out.  Their  actions 
seem  to  have  been  the  spur  behind  an  order 
for  six  Concordes  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  their  main  competitor  on  interna- 
tional routes. 

Among  lines  flying  VS.  domestic  routes. 
Continental  Airlines  has  ordered  three  Con- 
cordes, and  American  Airlines,  which  com- 
petes with  it.  is  expected  to  announce  a  de- 
cision on  Concorde  bu;rlng  soon,  perhaps 
this  week.  L.  B.  Majrtag.  Jr..  president  of 
National  Airlines,  Is  retvirning  from  Europe 
where  he  has  been  looking  into  Concorde 
progress,  and  some  airline  men  think  Na- 
tional also  will  make  a  purchase  decision 
soon.  No  airline  has  yet  signed  up  tot  an 
American  SST. 

To  be  sure,  some  airlines  buying  Concordes 
are  doing  so  at  least  in  part  because  they 
dissent  from  the  widespread  opinion  that  an 
SST  will  be  uneconomic.  "We  expect  that 
the  Concordes  will  be  able  to  operate  at  costs 
at  or  below  those  of  our  subsonic  Jets  •  •  • 
and  vrill  substantially  enhance  Continental's 
position  m  the  1970s,"  says  Robert  Six,  presi- 
dent of  Continental  Airlines.  A  Pan  Ameri- 
can engineer  says  that  if  the  Concorde  meets 
its  promised  performance  specifications,  the 
economics  "look  quite  good." 

"ECONOMIC    8I7ICIDK"r 

But  the  prospect  of  a  competitive  scramble 
to  buy  SST's  frightens  some  airline  execu- 
tives. Though  his  Une  apparently  is  think- 
ing of  buying  Concordes,  William  Llttlewood, 
vice  president  of  American  Airlines,  cautions: 
"We  could  easily  build  more  supersonic  ca- 
pacity than  the  world  may  soon  need." 

Airline  men  dont  doubt  that,  with  8  of 
the  biggest  North  Atlantic  carriers  signed  up 
for  the  SST.  the  other  16  North  Atlantic  car- 
riers will  be  under  heavy  pressure  to  do  like- 
wise. But  the  prospect  of  all  these  airlines 
"converging  on  New  York  from  overseas  •  •  • 
in  supersonic  transports  looks  like  economic 
suicide,"  declares  Mr.  Mentzer  of  United  Air 
Lines. 

Moreover,  though  administration  officials 
have  said  repeatedly  that  the  United  States 
means  to  develop  a  plane  "with  satisfactory 
economic  characteristics,"  and  Concorde  de- 
velopers have  promised  much  the  same  thing, 
supersonic  economics  to  some  airline  execu- 
tives look  even  worse  than  the  overcapacity 
problem. 

Unless  research  provides  better  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  supersonle  flight  than  are 
available  now,  the  SST  will  be  much  more  ea- 
penslve  to  buy  and  operate  than  todayl  Jets 
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but  win  ttJO.  short  of  th«  Jets' 
canrtng  capsdty.  While  the  Coooovde'e 
backera  claim  Ita  greatly  Increaaed  spred 
will  offset  the  higher  costs,  VS.  officials  ap- 
pear not  so  certain  about  the  offsetting  ef- 
fects, for  either  their  plane  or  the  Concorde. 

HOW  PLAHXS   COMPASS 

As  things  shape  up  today,  the  Concorde  will 
carry  abotit  100  passengers  and  the  U^  craXt 
will  seat  Oft  to  163.  But  an  all-tourist  )et 
holds  about  180.  The  Jet,  which  cruises  at 
aroxind  600  miles  an  hour,  bears  a  $6  nxllUon 
price  tag.  A  Concorde,  which  will  do  about 
1.460  mUes  an  hour,  or  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  will  cost  something  over  $10  million. 
The  American  SST.  flying  p>erhaps  40  percent 
faster,  could  cost  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much. 

Some  airline  men.  It's  true,  see  the  SST's 
smaller  seating  capacity  as  a  virtue.  The 
capacity  of  cxirrent  Jets,  they  say.  Is  too  large 
for  frequent  competitive  scheduling. 

But  a  move  to  build  »inaii*-r  planes  runs 
coimter  to  the  historic  trend  of  aircraft  de- 
velopment. "The  real  way  we  have  Increased 
the  economy  of  transport  planes  is  by  making 
them  big,"  declares  Unlted's  Mr.  Mentzer. 
*^  the  supersonic  transport  Is  to  have  a 
prayer  of  economic  success  it  must  be  big, 
carrying  even  300  to  400  passengers." 

At  this  point,  noise,  heat,  and  altitude 
problems  appear  to  rule  out  fulfillment  of 
such  wishes. 

Sonic  boom  is  the  moet  perplexing.  Any 
plane  flying  faster  than  sound  produces 
shock  waves  heard  on  the  ground  as  a  boom- 
ing noise.  Though  military  planes  have  on 
occasion  cracked  plaster  and  shattered  wln- 
<lowB  on  the  ground,  the  phenomenon  Is 
relatively  unknown  to  the  public.  Military 
craft  generally  fly  faster  than  sound  only 
In  bursts,  but  commercial  SST's  will  trail 
a  conUnuoxis  sonic  boom  path  60  miles  wide 
on  the  earth  below. 

SPKKD,   ALTITUUX   EXSTKICTIOMS 

To  mlntmlae  the  noise,  U.S.  ofllcials  pro- 
pose to  limit  the  plane's  siae  and  require 
It  to  climb  to  42,000  feet  before  breaking  the 
sound  barrier,  and  then  to  a  cruising  altitude 
of  80.000  feet.  The  Franco- British  team  has 
said  these  restrictions  also  will  apply  to  Its 
Concorde.  These  compromises  with  the 
noise  problem  mean  restricted  passenger 
capacity,  partial  loes  of  the  supersonic  speed 
advantage,  and  high  fuel  consiimptlon  to 
get  the  plane  quickly  up  to  cruising  altitude. 

The  heat  problem  Is  a  crucial  Initial  cost 
consideration.  The  nose  of  a  plane  flying  at 
1.450  miles  per  hour.  Intended  speed  of  the 
Concorde,  will  heat  up  to  306',  three  times 
hotter  than  a  jet's  noee.  The  nose  on  a 
a,000-mlle-per-hour  SST  would  hit  600*. 
enoiigh  to  broU  a  steak. 

Szperts  agree  that  aluminum,  the  conven- 
tional plane-b\illdlng  material,  would  de- 
tertcrate  in  sustained  flight  faster  than  1,460 
miles  per  hour.  The  alternatives  are  stain- 
less steel  and  titanium.  But  both  are  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  aliunlnum, 
and  engineers  say  that,  because  both  are 
relatively  new  to  aircraft,  coetly  research 
and  testing  will  be  necessary. 

Uncertain  that  more  economical  answers 
to  these  problems  can  be  found,  i^trMn»  men 
have  so  far  passed  up  President  Kennedy's 
June  Invitation  to  become  the  Government's 
risk-taking  partner  in  developing  a  U.S. 
supersonic  craft.  Says  one:  "I  don't  think 
we  have  any  right  to  gamble  with  stockhold- 
ers' money  on  something  as  risky  as  this." 


\ 

HIOHER  INTEREST-TAX  CUT  MEANS 
FOOT  ON  BRAKE  AND  GAS  AT 
SAME  TIME 

.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  confimtng  aspects  of  the  present 
economic  poUcy  ia  that  while  there  is 
great  concern  about  the  problems  of  the 


downturn  In  the  business  cycle — and 
rightly  so — there  Is  positive  evidence  that 
our  Qovemment  money  managers  are 
tightening  credit  It  puzzles  me  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  monetary 
authorities  of  our  Nation  can  favor  a 
pohcy  of  tightening  money  and  higher 
interest  rates.  Newspaper  surveys  show 
that  the  tightening  is  occurring.  The 
most  recent  story  along  these  line*  ap- 
peared In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Friday,  October  18.  entitled  "Tighten- 
ing Money." 

Tighter  money  can  be  created  through 
the  banking  system  In  many  different 
ways.  The  indicator  which  we  most  fre- 
quently look  at  Is  the  level  of  Interest 
rates.  However,  an  equally  important 
indicator  is  simply  the  availability  of 
ftmds.  A  bank  may  choose  not  to  in- 
crease its  interest  rate  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  provide  fewer  loans  to  poten- 
tial borrowers  at  each  interest  rate  leveL 
This  is  tighter  money  in  a  true  sense. 
It  is  held  more  tightly  by  the  banks  and 
is  less  readily  available  to  business  firms 
that  need  it  for  expansion. 

This  seems  to  be  precisely  what  is 
occurring  at  the  present  time.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  q:uotes  bank  offi- 
cials and  others  as  indicating  that  a  con- 
siderable restriction  in  availability  of 
funds  has  taken  place  within  recent 
weeks. 

The  Constitution  makes  it  clear  that 
the  control  of  money  is  a  congressional 
power.  Article  I,  section  8.  specifies  that 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  coin  money 
and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof.  We 
have  delegated  that  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to 
supervise  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  tighten  credit  and 
cut  taxes  at  the  same  time.  It  means 
we  are  using  the  two  great  engines  of 
Federal  economic  policy  to  go  in  opix>- 
site  directions.  We  are  stepping  on  the 
gas  and  slamming  on  the  brakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Tightening  Money"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Friday,  October  18,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoui, 
as  follows: 

TiOHTENiMa  Monxt:  Banks  Qkow  Choosib 
ON  Loans — Somk  Trim  Pxriods  or  Rxpat- 

MKNT PEDXRAI.    ReSEKVX     A     BTT    MOKX    RX- 

STXicnvx  BUT  Makt  Doubt  It  Wnx  Sharp- 
LT  CnxB  Cxxnrr — Pinch  From  Slowxs  Sav- 

INGSf 

(By  Lee  Silbennan) 

After  3  years  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  funds 
in  the  Nation's  banking  system,  signs  aboiind 
that  money  Is  getting  tighter. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  Is  the  re- 
luctance of  ofllcers  of  some  major  banks  to 
make  sizable  loan  commitments  at  this  time; 
until  recently  these  bankers  had  been  press- 
ing rigorously  to  make  more  loans  to  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  customers. 

"In  the  last  few  weeks  we've  turned  down 
several  requests  by  corporations  for  substan- 
tial loans  we  would  have  been  happy  to  make 
Just  a  oouple  of  months  ago,"  declares  an 
ofllcial  of  a  leading  bank  In  New  York  City. 
Agrees  a  colleague  at  another  bank:  "Cus- 
tomers who  come  to  see  us  now  get  as  friendly 
a  reception  as  ever,  but  we  stopped  listening 
to  every  proposlUon  several  weeks  ago.'* 

A  large  Philadelphia  bank  reports  It  also 
has  begun  rejecting  certain  corporate  loans. 
Moreover,  it  Is  reducing  the  repasrment  peri- 


od on  so-called  term  loans  to  less  than  ths 
UadiUonal  7  years.  When  banks  suspect 
they  are  heading  Into  periods  of  tighter 
money,  they  historically  move  to  shorten 
the  maturities  of  the  loans  they  do  make 
as  a  safeguard  against  rxuinlng  short  oC 
funds  at  some  future  time. 

MANT  BANKXaS  8TIU.  SXXK   VOKSn 

Not  all  bankers  agree  that  the  money 
supply  Is  tightening,  however.  Many  Insti- 
tutions are  pursuing  new  loans  as  energett- 
caUy  as  ever.  They  are  confident  that  their 
money  supplies  wlU  continue  to  build  up, 
as  they  have  for  nearly  2  years,  from  ex- 
panding savings  deposits.  Including  increas- 
ing sales  of  negotiable  certificates  of  de- 
posit. Some  bankers  also  find  It  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  oon- 
troto  the  flow  of  money  and  credit  to  banks 
would  risk  touching  off  an  economic  setback 
by  slowing  this  flow  to  any  substantial 
degree.  This  holds  particularly  with  an  elec- 
tion year  ahead,    this  reasoning  goes. 

Nevertheless.  Federal  Reserve  monetary 
policy  already  has  become  somewhat 
more  restrictive  this  year  and  a  number  of 
bankers  think  It  is  likely  to  become  much 
more  so.  These  bankers  note  that  the  Re- 
serve is  charged  not  only  with  foetering  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  growth,  but  also  with 
maintaining  a  sound  dollar.  It  is  not  al- 
ways {XMslble.  these  bankers  contend,  for  Re- 
serve poUcies  to  be  in  the  best  Immediate 
interests  of  both  objectives. 

Thus,  In  July,  the  Reserve  raised  its  dis- 
count rate,  the  fee  It  charges  for  loans  to 
member  commercial  banks,  to  8.6  from  3 
pwrcent.  This  made  It  more  expensive  and 
therefore  less  attractive  for  member  banks 
to  borrow  from  the  Reserve  the  funds  they 
in  t\irn  lend  to  consximers  and  businesses — 
loans  that  normally  would  stimulate  the 
economy.  Yet  the  Reserve  deemed  the 
higher  rate  necessary  because  of  the  United 
States'  weakened  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

DWINDUNQ    OOU>    RXSXXVXS 

The  balance-of- payment  deficit — the 
amount  by  which  UJ3.  expenditures,  loans, 
and  gifts  abroad  exceeds  the  amount  taken 
In — was  $a.a  bUUon  in  IMS  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  has  estlmsted  It  wUl  reach 
$S  billion  or  a  UtUe  more  this  year.  Na- 
Uons  to  which  the  United  SUtes  becomes 
Indebted  may  and  often  do  take  part  of  their 
credits  in  gold  Instead  of  dollars.  So  the 
continuing  balance-of-pajrments  deficit  has 
led  to  a  diminishing  of  U^.  gold  reserves 
which  could  have  serious  consequences  for 
this  Nation's  currency  If  not  corrected. 

Funds  of  UjS.  investors  and  corporations 
placed  abroad  in  response  to  higher  interest 
rates  there  contribute  to  the  balance-of- 
paymenta  deficit.  By  increasing  the  dis- 
count rate,  the  Reserve  brought  about  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  short-term  interest  rates  in 
this  country  and  presumably  encouraged 
rate-conscious  U.S.  investors  to  bring  or  keq> 
their  money  home. 

Also  Indicative  of  a  more  restrictive  Re- 
serve policy  is  the  decline  In  the  member 
banks'  supplies  of  cash  Inunedlately  available 
for  lending  and  investing.  These  "free  re- 
serves" were  running  about  $300  million  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  but  have  l)een 
down  to  f  100  mUUon  or  so  since  early  June. 
(For  the  week  ended  Wednesday  free  reserves 
stood  at  $87  million.) 

The  Reserve  regulates  these  cash  reserves 
largely  through  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Government  securities,  usually  Treasury 
bills.  In  the  open  market.  When  the  Re- 
serve on  balance  is  a  purchaser  of  bills  It 
pumps  money  into  the  banking  system  be- 
cause the  sellers,  dealers  in  Oovemment  se- 
curities, deposit  the  proceeds  in  their  bank 
accounts.  Conversely,  when  the  Reserve  sells 
bills  it  takes  money  out  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem as  the  purchasing  dealers  draws  on  their 
bank  accounts  to  make  the  payments. 
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A  Booer  voB  snx  tjeum 

This  year's  decline  in  free  reserves,  re- 
sulting from  heavy  trading  of  bills  by  the 
Reserve,  also  Is  tied  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  By  selling  heavily,  the  Gov- 
ernment puts  downward  pressxire  on  the 
prices  of  bUls  and  increases  their  yields, 
which  move  Inversely  to  price.  As  already 
noted,  the  higher  yields  help  attract  and 
keep  Investment  nvoney  in  this  country.  On 
Wednesday  the  Treasury,  which  works  closely 
with  the  Reserve,  announced  it  will  sell  an 
extra  $1  billion  of  bills  over  the  next  10 
weeks.  This  will  add  fiu-ther  support  to 
bill  yields. 

Some  bankers  now  see  other  factors  they 
believe  may  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to  fur- 
ther tighten  the  money  supply,  possibly  in- 
cluding another  boost  in  the  discount  rate. 
A  recent  flurry  of  price  increases  on  such  in- 
dustrial materials  as  steel,  glass,  and  heavy 
chemicals  may  have  caused  the  Reserve  to 
become  actively  concerned  about  Inflation. 
Should  the  price  advances  spread,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  could  try  to  counter  inflationary 
pressures  by  fxirther  reetrlctlng  the  money 
and  credit  available  to  bid  up  the  prices  of 
goods. 

Another  worry  Is  that  the  ample  supply  of 
money  available  to  banks  In  the  last  8 
years  has  caused  them  to  "retu:h"  for  loans 
they  might  not  have  made  ordinarily,  result- 
ing in  a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  credit. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McC.  Mtirtln,  Jr.,  testified  to  this  belief,  par- 
ticularly regarding  mortgages,  in  congres- 
sional hearings  earlier  this  year.  The  Phila- 
delphia district  Federal  Reserve  bank  since 
has  looked  Into  the  problem  generally  and  Its 
findings  tend  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

The  bank's  examiners  were  asked  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  state-licensed  member 
banks  which  come  under  their  scrutiny  have 
lowered  their  credit  standards  on  conuner- 
clal  and  industrial  loans.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  examiners  found  no  deterioration  and 
another  20  percent  thought  "very  little"  had 
occurred.  But  60  percent  agreed  that  there 
had  been  a  "moderate"  amount  of  deterio- 
ration. 

MAXGINAI.  BORROWKRS  KUMINATKD 

Under  a  more  restrictive  Reserve  monetary 
poUcy,  many  marginal  borrowers  no  longer 
would  be  considered  for  loans,  of  course. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Reserve  has 
been  tightening  the  money  supply,  other  de- 
velopments also  suggest  that  banks  will  be 
growing  more  cautious  in  oonunlttlng  them- 
selves on  loans. 

While  It's  true  that  new  bank  lending  to 
business  has  slowed  oonspicuously  this  year 
as  corporations  have  trlnuned  inventories 
and  met  more  of  their  own  needs  with  in- 
ternally generated  cash,  banks  have  more 
than  made  up  for  this  by  Increasing  other 
kinds  of  loans,  such  as  those  on  real  estate 
and  securities.  The  upshot:  Total  loans  of 
banks  that  report  weekly  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  rose  5.4  percent  to  $87.4  billion,  against 
an  increase  of  4.7  percent  to  $77.8  billion  in 
the  comparable  period  last  year. 

Some  bankers  tbiis  maintain  the  banking 
system  already  is  heavily  "loaned  up"  and 
declare  that  any  sizable  Increase  in  business 
loans  could  leave  them  badly  strapped  for 
funds.  At  the  end  of  September,  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  banks  had  66.3  percent  of 
their  total  deposits  out  on  loan,  a  shade 
under  the  post- World  War  n  high  of  66.6 
percent  reached  the  month  before.  At  the 
end  of  September  1963  the  ratio  of  loans  to 
deposits  was  64.1  percent. 

SLOWDOWN  nr  8A VINOS  r 
Furthermore,  banks  may  not  be  able  to  de- 
pend much  longer  on  the  heavy  buildup  of 
savings  deposits.  Including  those  made  avail- 
able throiigh  the  sales  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit.   The  CD's,  as  they're  called,  are  Te- 


oelpts  for  savings  deposits  left  for  specified 
periods,  such  as  9  months  or  1  year.  They 
are  negotiable,  so  can  be  sold  before  maturity 
if  a  purchasing  corporation  suddenly  finds  it 
needs  the  money. 

When  the  Reserve  Increased  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  commercial  banks  could  pay  on 
savings  from  3  to  4  percent  on  January  1. 
1962,  funds  began  to  pour  in.  But  lately 
they  have  slowed.  Such  deposits  at  weekly 
reporting  member  banks  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1963  rose  $6.3  billion,  or  16  per- 
cent to  $66.7  billion.  This  cc»npares  with 
an  Increase  of  $6.6  blUlon,  or  nearly  16  per- 
cent. In  the  similar  period  last  year.  Earlier, 
the  SBC  reported  that  savings  deposits  In  all 
the  Nation's  commercial  banks  rose  only  $2.7 
billion  in  the  second  quarter,  down  from  an 
increase  of  $3.6  billion  in  the  first  quarter 
and  the  smallest  gain  since  the  4-percent 
rate  became  effective. 

Banks  undoubtedly  are  feeling  pressure  of 
competition  from  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. These  thrift  institutions  are  not  re- 
stricted as  to  what  they  can  pay  on  savings 
and  some  associations  In  California  recently 
have  adopted  a  rate  of  6  percent.  Moet  asso- 
ciations pay  more  than  banks. 

BILI.    nXLDS   TRRKATKN    CO'S 

The  CD'S  have  proved  Inunensely  popular. 
Deposits  represented  by  CD's  soared  from 
$3J2  billion  at  the  end  of  1961  to  $8  bllUon 
currently.  But  CD's  compete  with  other 
money  market  Investments  and  with  short- 
term  interest  rates  rising,  they  are  losing 
there  relative  attractiveness.  Banks  now  are 
quoting  1-year  and  9-month  CD's  at  3% 
percent.  Just  one-eighth  of  a  jjercentage 
point  below  the  4-percent  maximum  on  sav- 
ings. If  jrlelds  on  top-rated  Treasury  bills 
continue  to  rise — they're  now  at  3.46  per- 
cent— sales  of  CD's  could  fall  abruptly. 

Some  bankers  are  convinced  that  any  new 
Increase  in  the  discount  rate  would  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  celling 
banks  can  pay  for  CD's  and  other  savings  to 
keep  money  supplies  In  the  banking  system 
from  tightening  severely. 

Against  all  these  influences  restricting  and 
threatening  to  fxirther  curtail  money  sup- 
plies, the  demand  for  loans  Is  likely  to  pick 
up  markedly  in  the  weeks  ahead.  At  the 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation earlier  this  month  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  spot  check  disclosed  that  practically 
all  bankers  expect  business  loans  to  go  up 
at  least  seasonally  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  that  fully  one-fourth  of  them  look  for 
loans  to  rise  more  than  seasonally  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  and  Into  1964.  Bankers 
who  foresee  a  shari>er  pickup  In  loan  de- 
mand generally  expect  business  to 
strengthen  further,  a  development  they  be- 
lieve is  almost  a  certainty  If  Congress  ap- 
proves a  tax  cut. 

Other  bankers  note  that  business  outlays 
for  plants  and  eqxUpment  continue  to  rise, 
stimulating  potential  demand  tot  locms. 
Dr.  Roy  L.  Relerson,  senior  vice  president  of 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  expects  that  the  upward 
trend  in  "Investment  outlays  will  persist 
through  most  of  next  year."  Other  econ- 
omists believe  that  if  {M-ice  increases  spread, 
inflationary  fears  may  cause  many  corpora- 
tions to  try  to  borrow  to  build  up  inventories 
at  a  lower  cost  than  might  be  possible  later. 

NXCBSSTTT  FO*  DrrBWBT-kATS  POUCT  COMPLS- 
MKNTAXT  TO  TAX   POUCT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Tax  Foundation's  Tax  Review  for  Sep- 
tember 1963.  This  article.  entlUed  "Fi- 
nancing the  Deficit"  is  by  Dr.  Beryl  W. 
Sprinkel  and  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Neil. 

The  authors  of  this  article  address 
themselves  to  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priate monetary  policy  which  should  ac- 


company any  tax  reduction.    Their  con- 
clusion is  that: 

Financing  the  deficit  partly  through  the 
creation  of  new  money  is  likely  to  provide 
a  greater  stlmiilus  to  spending  than  would 
the  sale  of  long-term  Government  bonds  to 
the  public. 

The  authors  then  go  on  to  point  out 
that  the  periods  of  our  most  successful 
econc«nic  growth  have  generally  been 
associated  with  an  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy.  For  example,  they  point 
out  that  significant  differences  occurred 
in  the  reaction  of  consumers  to  the  1948 
and  the  1954  tax  cuts.  In  1948  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  followed  a  quite  re- 
strictive policy  and  relatively  little  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  occurred.  In  1954 
by  comparison  a  relatively  more  expan- 
sionary monetary  policy  was  followed 
and  the  economy  responded  rapidly.  To 
quote  the  authors: 

Mcmetary  policy  has  clearly  played  a  cru- 
cial role  In  the  performance  of  the  economy 
during  the  past  6^  years. 

They  also  concluded  that: 

Monetary  policy  also  appears  to  have  been 
instrumental  In  determining  the  pace  of  the 
business  recovery  of  the  past  2Vi  yean. 

These  conclusions  are  well  document- 
ed in  this  article  £uid  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues here  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoeo, 
as  follows: 

FlMANCINO  THX  DXTICIT 

(By  Dr.  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel  and  Dr.  Herbert  K. 
NeU.  Jr.) 

Analysis  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
tax  reduction  has  focused  upon  the  possible 
effects  of  Increased  consumer  and  business 
after-tax  Incomes  upon  spending  and  eco- 
nomic eq;>ansion.  Since  reduced  taxes  wiU 
necessarily  lead  to  larger  Federal  deficits,  at 
least  Initially,  much  of  the  current  public 
discussion  of  tax  cuts  relates  to  the  Impact 
of  Oovemment  surplxises  and  deficits  on  the 
economy.  Th»  method  utilised  to  finance 
the  anticipated  deficits  has  been  considered 
of  secondary  lmp<M'tance,  or  even  Ignored,  by 
most  commentators  on  tax  reduction.  How- 
ever, the  type  of  debt  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  who  holds  the  additional  debt,  Is  of 
crucial  significance,  based  upon  historical 
evidence. 

Financing  the  deficit  partly  through  the 
creation  of  new  money  Is  likely  to  provide 
a  greater  stimulus  to  spending  than  would 
the  sale  of  long-term  Oovemment  bonds  to 
the  public.  Moderate  Federal  Reserve  pur- 
chase of  the  Federal  debt,  which  makes  mon- 
etary growth  possible,  is  more  expansionary 
than  exclusive  public  financing  of  the  d^- 
clt.  Since  significant  unemployment  C3i  la- 
bor and  capital  resources  persists,  a  spend- 
ing increase  would  not  be  infiatlonary  but 
would  raise  production  and  employment. 

Concentration  upon  the  siae  of  the  Fed- 
eral surplus  or  deficit  as  the  prime  determi- 
nant of  econc»nlc  activity  Is  misdirected. 
Acoordlng  to  this  view,  the  economy  could 
be  expected  to  expand  rapidly  in  periods  of 
large  deficits  and  slow  up  or  even  contract 
when  the  Federal  Oovemment  ran  a  surplus. 
Since  the  U.S.  economy,  as  measured  by  real 
gross  national  product,  has  grown  at  an  an- 
ntial  rate  of  only  8.1  percent  since  1967  with 
an  average  unemployment  rate  oi.  6  percent 
and  unutUlzed  plant  capacity.  It  Is  argued 
that  larger  Federal  deficits  are  required. 
Thus,  tax  reduction  is  sui^>orted  as  a  means 
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c€   taprwlnf   th*   VManl   deflcit.    tbar*toy 
•tlmulAttng  the  economy. 

Preaentwl  In  this  context,  tax  cuts  are  de- 
signed to  Increase  consumer  and  Iraslneas 
purchasing  power  so  as  to  encovrage  the 
spending  needed  to  retnm  to  economy  to  a 
level  of  full  employment  and  capacity 
utilization.  Because  the  size  of  the  deficit  is 
often  considered  to  be  the  crucial  variable, 
the  type  of  tax  reduction  Is  of  secondary 
importance  If  the  goal  Is  merely  full  utiliza- 
tion of  resources.  However,  tax  reduction 
can  also  be  tisad  ••  a  measure  to  improve 
incentives  to  work  and  invest,  thereby  im- 
proving the  longer-run  growth  rate  of  the 
economy.  This  virtue  of  the  tax  cut  relates 
to  raising  the  potential  or  capacity  level  of 
the  economy. 

Potential  for  economic  growth  ts  deter- 
mined by  changes  in  real  supply  factors 
8t»h  as  the  size  and  quality  (educaUonal 
level,  skills)  of  the  labor  force,  average  hours 
o'  work,  the  stock  of  capital,  the  state  of 
technology  and  the  efflcieney  with  which 
resources  are  combined.  The  type  of  tax 
cut  is  of  prime  importance  if  one  is  con- 
cerned with  the  long-term  potential  of  the 
economy  rather  than  J-ist  merely  fuller 
UUllzatlon  of  the  existing  resourcee  Sharp 
reductions  In  high  personal  marginal  tax 
rates,  more  liberal  tax  treatment  of  earned 
income  of  people  over  the  age  of  68,  deduc- 
tions for  retraining  and  educaUonal  expenses 
lower  corporate  tax  rates  and  additional  tax 
incenUves  for  business  Investment  would  be 
most  effective  In  enlarging  the  potential 
long-run  growth  rate  of  the  economy  A 
dlstlncUon  between  the  two  economic 
goato— full  utUlzation  of  resources  and  faster 
potenUal  growth— should  be  clearly  drawn 
in  analyzing  taxes.  The  surplus-deficit  em- 
phasis concentrates  upon  the  first  objective, 
full  employment  of  labor  and  capital  with 
a  given  economic  potential. 

WHAT    THX    ADMlNISTaATlON    BANKS    ON 

An  analysis  of  the  surplus-deficit  position 
of  the  Pederal  accounts  and  the  rate  of 
growth  falls  to  support  the  theory  that  stir- 
pluses  coincide  with  slow  or  negative  expan- 
sion and  deficits  with  a  fast  pace  of  gain. 
George  Tertwrgh  has  found  a  posiUve  co- 
efficient of  correlation  of  0.38  between  the 
budget  position  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  national  Income  accounts  and  the 
change  in  gross  national  product  from  the 
preceding  quarter  for  the  quarters  of  1947- 
«a.»  In  other  words,  surpluses  are  associated 
with  fast  growth  and  deflclu  with  slow  or 
negaUve  growth  in  total  spending,  contrary 
to  the  conventional  wisdom.  As  an  example, 
the  Federal  Government  ran  a  surplus  of 
WJ  billion  on  a  seasonally  adj\isted  annvial 
basis  in  the  first  qiiarter  of  19«0  and  ONP 
rose  $11  J)  billion  between  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1959  and  the  first  quarter  of  1960.  How- 
ever, in  the  fiiTt  quarter  of  1961  the  Gov- 
ernment had  its  largest  deficit  of  the  past  4 
yeuB.  and  GNP  declined  by  $1.7  billion. 
When  a  lag  of  2  quarters  Is  assxmied  between 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  effect  on  gross 
national  product,  there  is  an  insignificant 
COTrelatlon  of   —.04,  or  no  relationship. 

A  comparison  of  budget  surpluses  or 
deficits  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  with  real  rate*  of  growth  in  ONP 
among  six  Kvtropean  countries,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  for  1950-60  also  reveals  no 
relationships  between  budget  deficits  and 
economic  growth.*  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal  had  high  rates  of  expansion 
and  large  cumulative  surpluses  in  the  gov- 
ernment accounts,  while  France  reported 
above-average  growth  with  substantial 
cumulative      deficits.        Ueanwhlle,      slow 

'Herborgh,  George,  "Capital  Goods  Re- 
view," March  1968. 

•Levy.  ICchael  ■.,  •Tlaeal  PoUcy.  Cycles 
Mid  Growth."  Studies  In  Bxislness  Economics, 
No.  81.  The  National  Industrial  Conferenoe 
Bo«nL 


eoonomlo  advance  was  associated  with  a 
cumulative  budget  surplus  in  the  case  of 
Norway  and  cumulative  budget  deficits  for 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Again  there  appears  to  be  little  rela- 
tionship between  the  surplus-deficit  posi- 
tion of  a  country  and  its  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

A  lack  of  correlation  between  the  balance 
of  government  budgets  and  economic  exi>an- 
slon  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  sur- 
pluses and  deficits  are  not  Independent  of 
the  level  of  business  acUvity.  The  size  of 
the  surplus  or  deficit  is  In  part  a  function 
of  tax  revenues  which  in  tvirn  are  determined 
by  incomes.  Assuming  that  most  government 
expenditures  are  Independent  of  the  level  of 
economic  actlylty  ( unemployment  compensa- 
tion would  be  an  exception )  the  relationship 
between  the  budget  l>alance  and  the  pace  of 
business  can  be  shown  tchematlrally  as 
follows: 

Budget  surplus  or  deficit  Income  equals 
government  revenues  minus  government  ex- 
penditures. 

The  change  In  income  affects  the  surplus 
or  deficit  poeltlon  through  government  rev- 
enues, while  the  budget  status  also  affects 
income  change  if  financed  properly. 

In  technical  Jargon,  if  no  correlation  exists 
between  the  budget  position  and  the  increase 
in  GNP,  or  income,  the  elasticity  of  govern- 
ment revenues  with  respect  to  Income  is  not 
significantly  different  from  the  elasticity  of 
Income  with  respect  to  the  budget  surplus 
deficit.  In  nontechnical  langioage,  a  given 
change  In  the  surplus  or  deficit  has  no  greater 
effect  upon  income  than  a  given  change  in 
income  has  upon  tax  receipts.  If  a  positive 
relationship  exists  between  the  su-plus- 
deflclt  balance  and  ONP  or  income  change, 
then  changes  In  Income  are  more  effective  in 
altering  government  revenues  than  is  the 
change  in  surplus  deficit  in  affecting  Income. 
When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
DUlon  predicts  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
1967,  be  is  making  the  latter  assumpUon. 
The  administration  Is  banking  on  the  as- 
sumption that  tax  reduction  will  stimulate 
the  economy  and  hence  raise  tax  revenues  'o 
such  an  extent  that  a  declining  deficit  will 
not  In  turn  slow  up  the  rate  of  economic 
expansion. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  students  of  the 
tax  reduction  proposal  conclude  that  the 
economy  will  be  stimulated  by  enactment  of 
the  law.  disagreement  abounds  as  to  the 
amount  of  economic  pickup  ensiling  from 
the  tax  cut  and  whether  the  budget  wUl  be 
balanced  in  3  years.  An  important  factor 
which  will  bear  upon  answers  to  these  two 
questions  U  the  method  used  to  finance  the 
deficits  expected  for  the  next  several  years. 
Sale  of  short-term  securities  by  the  Treasury 
Is  more  expansionary  than  financing  the  debt 
through  the  Issuance  of  long-term  debt. 
Since  the  buyer  of  Treas\iry  bills  is  more 
liquid  than  the  holder  of  a  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bond,  he  is  more  likely  to  spend  the 
added  disposable  Income  from  a  tax  cut.  In- 
asmuch as  the  administration  is  attempting 
to  push  short-term  interest  rates  up  in  or- 
der to  limit  the  outfiow  of  short-term  capital 
in  search  of  higher  rates  abroad.  Treasury 
bills  win  undoubtedly  be  used  as  a  prime 
source  of  borrowing. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  debt  Issued  by 
the  Treasury  the  owner  of  the  Issue  is  of 
crucial  importance  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  tax  reduction.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  purchases  Govern- 
ment bonds,  member  bank  reserves  are  in- 
creased, enabling  the  commercial  banks  to 
make  additional  loans  and  investments, 
thereby  expanding  bank  deposits.  Con- 
sumers and  corporations  will  then  have  more 
money  (currency  In  circulation  plus  demand 
deposits),  an  indicator  of  liquidity.  Since 
money  is  the  most  llqiiid  of  assets,  depositors 
are  more  likely  to  spend  these  deposits  than 
Treasury  bills  or  Government  bonds.  Hence, 
whether  Government  debt  Is  bought  by  the 


Federal  Reserve  or  the  public  Is  of  signif- 
icance for  spending  via  the  effect  on  the 
money  supply. 

The  importance  of  variations  In  money 
supply  in  determining  spending  is  revealed 
in  a  recent  study  by  Milton  Friedman  and 
David  Meiselman.*  They  found  a  0.98S  co- 
efficient of  correlation  between  annual 
volumes  of  money  and  consumer  spending 
for  1897-19S8.  Another  study  by  Friedman 
strongly  suggests  that  causation  runs  from 
money  to  spending  rather  than  vice  versa* 
The  stock  of  money  displays  systematic 
cyclical  behavior  with  increased  monetary 
growth  preceding  recoveries  and  reduced 
monetary  growth  preceding  contractions. 
For  foreign  countries  a  close  relationslilp  u 
also  found  between  the  rate  of  monetary 
expansion  and  GNP  growth.*  A  high  rank 
correlation  exists  between  annual  rates  at 
increase  for  the  money  supply  and  gross  na- 
tional product  for  1955-60  for  Japan.  Italy, 
Germany,  France.  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  Japan  ranks 
first  for  both  money  supply  and  gross  na- 
tional product.  Italy,  Germany,  and  France 
all  display  above  average  growth  in  the  two 
series.  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  trail  the  other  countries  In 
that  order  for  the  money  supply  and  GNP. 
Interestingly,  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  rate  of  mcmetary  expansion  and 
interest  rates,  as  well  as  gross  national 
product.  Evidently,  increased  economic 
activity  stimulated  by  monetary  growth  led 
to  a  strong  demand  for  funds  despite  the 
faster  pace  of  monetary  expansion.  Also,  lit- 
tle relationship  was  found  between  the  rate 
of  monetary  growth  and  Inflation  for  the 
1955-60  period.  For  a  longer  period  of  time, 
however,  a  closer  correlation  exists  between 
rate  of  change  in  the  money  supply  and  price 
changes. 

IMPACT  or    194S.    1SS4   TAX  LUIS 

All  of  the  above  cited  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  proposed  tax  reduction  for  1964  and 
1965  will  be  most  effective  in  speeding  up  the 
pace  of  economic  expansion  in  this  country 
only  if  the  Nation's  money  supply  is  also 
increased.  To  expand  the  money  supply  the 
Federal  Reserve  must  increase  reserves  of  the 
banking  system.  The  importance  of  mone- 
tary policy  in  reinforcing  or  limiting  the 
effectiveness  of  tax  reduction  Is  clearly  shown 
through  a  comparison  of  the  impact  of  the 
1946  and  1954  tax  cuts  upon  consumer  spend- 
ing. Taxes  were  reduced  by  $4.7  billion  un- 
der the  Revenue  Act  of  1948.  and  $7.4  billion, 
parUally  offset  by  a  $1.3  billion  rise  in  social 
security  contributions,  in  1964.  In  the  initial 
two    quarters    following    enactment    of    the 

1948  tax  cut  in  April  of  that  year  disposable 
personal  Income  rose  by  $15.2  billion  but  con- 
sumer spending  Increased  only  $6.5  billion. 
Thus,  nearly  two- thirds  erf  the  higher  con- 
sumer Incomes  went  into  personal  saving. 
Saving  did  not  decline  appreciably  until  the 

1949  recession,  when  personal  consumption 
expenditures  held  level  despite  a  modest  de- 
cline in  disposable  personal  Income.  The  tax 
cut  of  1948  thus  appears  to  have  played  a 
strong  positive  role  in  limiting  the  severity 
of  the  1948-49  recession,  but  It  failed  to  fwo- 
vide  an  Inunedlate  stimulus  to  consumer 
spending  in  1948. 

In  contrast,  the  Impact  of  the  1954  tax 
reduction     upon    consvuner    spending    was 

'  Friedman.  MUton.  and  Meiselman,  David. 
"The  Relative  StsbUity  of  Monetary  Velocity 
and  the  Investment  Multiplier  In  the  United 
SUtes.  1887-1968"  (to  be  published  by  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit) . 

♦Friedman.  Milton,  and  Schwartz.  Anna, 
"Money  and  Business  Cycles."  Review  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics.  February  1963  Supple- 
ment. 

•Sprlnkel.  Beryl,  'Ttelatlve  Sconomle 
Growth  Rates  and  Fiscal -Monetary  Policies," 
The  Jom^al  of  Political  Economy,  April  I96S, 
pp.  154-188. 
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prompt.  Although  dispoeable  personal  In- 
come rose  very  slowly  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1954  t>ecause  of  the  recesUon, 
consumers  increased  their  spending  and  cut 
down  on  their  saving.  In  the  first  five  quar- 
ters following  tax  reduction — foxirth  quarter 

1953  to  first  quarter  1955 — personal  consump- 
tion expendltxu'es  increased  $17.1  l>llllon. 
while  disposable  personal  Income  went  up 
by  only  $10  billion. 

riNANCi  PAST  or  DKricrr  wttb  niw  monzt 

A  plausible  explanation  for  the  different 
initial  reaction  of  cons\uners  to  the  1948  and 

1954  tax  cuts  is  provided  by  the  diverse 
monetary  policies  pursued  in  1948  and  1964. 
The  Federal  Reserve  followed  a  fairly  restric- 
tive policy  in  1948,  increasing  the  discount 
rate  twice  during  the  year  and  also  raising 
reserve  requirements  of  the  member  banks. 
Member  bank  reserves,  adjusted  for  reserve 
requirement  changes,  declined  by  nearly 
$400  million,  or  3  percent,  between  January 
1948  and  January  1949.  The  decline  in  bank 
reserves  led  to  a  decline  of  3  percent.  %22 
billion,  in  the  money  supply  during  this  13- 
month  period.  During  the  following  13 
months — January  1949  to  January  1950 — re- 
serve requirements  were  lowered  and  member 
bank  reserves  rose  3  percent,  coincident  with 
a  decline  In  personal  saving.  The  decline  In 
personal  saving  In  1954  undoubtedly  refiected 
an  eesy  monetary  policy.  The  discount  rate 
was  reduced  twice  during  1954,  and  reserve 
requirements  were  lowered.  Member  bank 
reserves,  adjusted  for  Che  reserve  require- 
ment changes,  were  Increased  5  percent  be- 
tween December  1953  and  December  1954. 
resulting  in  a  $3.5  billion.  2.7  percent,  growth 
In  the  money  supply.*  Monetary  policy  re- 
inforced tax  reduction  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  In  1954,  but  acted  as  an  offset  to 
fiscal  action  In  1948. 

Monetary  policy  has  clearly  played  a  cru- 
cial role  In  the  performance  of  the  economy 
during  the  past  6Vi  years.  Member  bank 
reserves  rose  by  over  $1  billion;  6.1  percent, 
between  December  1957  and  July  1959.  caus- 
ing a  6.3-percent  increase  In  the  money  sup- 
ply. $8.4  billion,  between  January  1958  and 
July  1958.  Gross  national  product  rose 
sharply  during  this  period — ^flrst  quarter  1958 
to  second  quarter  1959 — from  $432.9  billion 
to  $4873  billion.  13.7  jjercent.  During  the 
steel  strike  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1958, 
followed  by  the  strike-Induced  rebound  of 
early  1960,  nusnetary  policy  turned  restric- 
tive. Member  bank  reserves  were  cut  $500 
million:  3.8  percent,  between  July  1959  and 
June  1960.  and  the  money  supply  dropped 
by  $3J>  billion;  3.7  percent,  between  July  1959 
and  June  1860.  The  expansion  in  gross  na- 
tional product  slowed  up  between  the  second 
quarter  of  1858  and  second  quarter  of  1860 
to  ZA  percent.  Moreover,  the  restrictive 
monetary  policy  of  late  1869  and  early  1960 
was  an  important  factor  in  leading  to  the 
recession  which  began  In  May  1960  and  lasted 
until  February  1961. 

Monetary  policy  also  appears  to  have  been 
Instrumental  in  determining  the  pace  of  the 
business  recovery  of  the  past  2>>4  years. 
Member  bank  reserves  were  increased  $1.4 
billion;  7.7  percent,  between  June  1960  and 
January  1863.  while  the  money  supply  went 
up  by  4  percent  during  this  period.  The 
slower  rate  of  growth  in  the  money  supply 
(currency  plus  demand  deposits)  reflecu  a 
preference  of  depositors  for  time  deposits 
rather  than  demand  deposits  ditflng  this 
period.  Following  the  1860-61  recession  the 
economy  expanded  rapidly  as  gross  national 
product  rose  $37.4  billion  between  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  of  1861.  a  period  of  mon- 
etary ease.  A  slower  rate  of  GNP  growth  dur- 
ing the  next  8  months  coincided  with  a  Ism 
easy  monetary  policy.    Between  the  fourth; 


quarter  of  1861  and  the  third  qxiarter  of  1863 
gross  national  product  Increased  $19  billion, 
while  member  bank  reserves  showed  vir- 
tually no  change  between  January  and  Sep- 
tember 1962  and  the  nvoney  supply  declined 
by  $600  million.  0.4  percent  during  this  8- 
nu>nth  period.  Renewed  growth  In  member 
bank  reserves  of  $675  million,  3.7  percent, 
between  September  1962  and  May  1863,  and 
an  Increase  In  the  money  supply  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion, 3.1  percent,  in  the  8  months  following 
last  September,  has  been  Instrumental  In 
pushing  the  economy  upward  at  a  somewhat 
faster  pace  since  the  third  quarter  of  1962. 
Gross  national  product  rose  $22  J2  between 
the  third  quarter  of  1962  and  the  second 
quarter  of  1963. 

The  close  relationship  between  monetary 
policy  and  the  performEince  of  the  economy 
suggests  that  an  increase  in  member  bank 
reserves  and  resulting  rise  in  the  money  sup- 
ply are  required  if  the  proposed  tax  reduc- 
tion is  to  have  a  strong  expansionary  effect 
upon  the  econc»ny.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
a  portion  of  the  Government  deficit  expected 
for  the  next  several  years  must  be  financed 
by  new  money  if  tax  reduction  is  to  prove 
to  be  the  stimulating  factor  to  a  faster  grow- 
ing economy;  i.e.,  adequate  monetary  growth 
should  accompany  the  projected  deficit.  Too 
much  money  can  bring  inflation,  but  mod- 
erate monetary  expansion  Is  an  essential 
supplement  to  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

lii.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
tax  cut — and  I  am  sure  that  there  will 
be  one — whose  purpose  Is  greater  eco- 
nomic growth  and  business  expansion,  it 
would  make  sense  for  us  to  accompany 
such  a  tax  reduction  with  a  monetary 
program  which  16  expansionary  and  not 
contracting.  The  argument  that  we  hear 
over  and  over  again  is  that  a  tax  cut  will 
stimulate  the  economy.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  apparently  tighten  up  money 
and  prevent  expansion.  This  means  we 
spend  some.  This  does  redistribute  in- 
come in  the  country.  It  means  that  some 
people  will  benefit  from  a  higher  after- 
tax income,  but  it  means  that  others 
will  have  to  pay  higher  interest  rates. 
By  and  large,  those  who  are  debtors,  or 
borrowers  will  be  hit  hard  by  that  poUcy, 
and  those  who  are  creditors  will,  I  pre- 
sume, benefit  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  it. 


•Nell,  Herbert.  "ImpUcatloais  of  the  Pro- 
posed Tax  Cut."  Flnanclid  Analysts  Journal. 
July-August  1963,  p.  6a 


MISSINO  LINK  IN  TAXES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  hsis  had  a  series  of  most 
thoughtful  and  constructive  editorials  on 
the  proposed  tax  cut.  At  one  time  the 
New  York  Times  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  a  tax  reduction,  but  It  has 
turned  into  a  critic  of  the  tax  proposal 
bill. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  tax  cut 
proposal  which  they  have  particularly 
criticized  is  the  lack  of  any  substantisd 
tax  reformation.  Most  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  administration 
have  been  taken  out  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  editorial  to 
which  I  refer  this  afternoon  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  present  tax  bill  is  very 
badly  timed.  I  should  like  to  read  one 
portion  of  the  editorial: 

In  the  summer  of  1802,  when  the  economy 
seemed  to  be  faltering  after  the  Wall  Btrsst 
slide,  Mr.  Kannedy  argued  against  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  "In  the  absence  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger"  to  the  economy.  In- 
stead, he  proposed  a  combination  of  reduc- 
tion   and    reform    aimed    at    "rooting    out 


inequities  and  o<»nplexities"  and  "to  help  us 
make  the  most  of  our  economic  resoiuxes." 
Last  December  he  added  that  "the  present 
patchwork  of  special  provisions  and  prefer- 
ences Ughtens  the  tax  load  on  a  few,  only  at 
the  cost  of  placing  a  heavier  burden  on  the 
many." 

The  great  weakness  of  the  present  tax 
bill.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  tax  reform  measure  at  all.  It  is  a  bill 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
greater  stimulus  to  an  economy  which  is 
already  expanding  at  a  substantial  rate. 

There  is  only  one  other  problem,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  tax  cut  is  designed 
to  meet.  That,  of  course,  is  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  There  is  no  question 
that  unemployment  is  our  most  serious 
economic  problem,  but  an  increasing 
number  of  outstanding  economists  are 
recognizing  that  unemplo3mient  is  not  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  merely  by 
increasing  demand,  that  the  essence  of 
our  unemployment  problem  is  the  fact 
that  the  unemployed  largely  are  those 
who  are  unskilled,  those  who  are  in  mi- 
nority groups,  those  who  are  young  who 
have  no  work  experience,  and  those  who 
have  limited  skills.  In  all  such  cases,  it 
is  clear  we  can  move  most  rapidly  to 
solve  unemployment  by  pitjviding  a 
greater  degree  of  vocational  education 
and  a  greater  degree  of  counseling. 

There  is  one  other  area  of  unemploy- 
ment which  is  most  important;  that  is, 
the  regional  or  geographical  unemploy- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  unemplosrment  so 
common  in  West  Virginia,  northern 
Wisconsin,  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  Illinois.  This  kind  of  tmem- 
plosrment  can  best  be  remedied  by  a 
"rifle  shot"  approach,  by  providing  the 
kind  of  program  which  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  is  designed 
to  pit>vide.  We  would  pay  a  price  In  a 
substantially  greater  national  debt  and 
Inflation  for  a  cure  by  tax  cut.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  "zero  in"  or  "rifle  shot 
in"  on  the  area  of  vmemployment  which 
most  urgently  needs  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  enUtled  "Missing  Link  In 
Taxes,"  may  be  printed  In  the  Rscosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  24,  1963] 
Missing  Link  in  Tazks 

Tax  reform  has  been  forgotten  by  Congress 
in  the  eager  desire  for  across-the-board  tax 
reduction.  Now  the  only  dispute  Is  whether 
the  cuts  should  depend  on  a  freeze  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  There  is  no  longer  any 
argument  in  Congress  about  the  composition 
of  the  tax  bill  and  Its  failure  to  provide  for 
a  basic  overhaul  of  our  leaky  and  antiquated 
tax  structxire.  Yet  without  the  reforms  that 
the  President  once  considered  essential,  the 
tax  bill  resembles  the  "quickie"  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  he  rejected  Just  a  year  ago.  • 

In  the  sununer  of  1962,  when  the  economy 
seemed  to  be  faltering  after  the  Wall  Street 
slide,  Mr.  Kennedy  argued  against  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  "in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger"  to  the  economy.  In- 
stead, he  proposed  a  combination  of  reduc- 
tion and  reform  aimed  at  "rooting  out  in- 
equities and  complexities"  and  to  "hdp  us 
make  the  most  of  our  economic  resources." 
Last  Deeemt>er  he  added  that  "the  present 
patchwork  of  special  provisions  and  prefer- 
ences lightens  the  ttui  load  on  a  few,  only 
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•t  the  cost  of  pUelng  a  ta««Tlcr  burden  on  the 
numy." 

When  the  admlnlstnitlon  sent  Ite  Initial 
request  to  Congress.  Mr.  Kennedy's  proposed 
reforms  were  not  of  a  radical  nature;  but  the 
administration  threw  In  the  towel  even  before 
the  bill  was  attacked  by  the  Republicans. 
The  few  reforms  stlU  left  do  not  represent 
a  constructive  step;  they  will  result  In  further 
erosion  of  the  tax  structxire,  only  Increasing 
the  Inequality  of  Its  burden.  Reform  is  now 
the  missing  link  In  the  tax  bUl. 

There  might  be  an  exctise  for  making  a 
casualty  of  reforms  If  the  economy  faced 
the  clear  and  present  danger  of  recession. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  Business  activity  is  now 
far  stronger,  with  more  solid  underpinnings, 
than  It  was  last  year,  when  the  President  held 
off  in  order  to  fight  for  the  "right  kind"  of 
tax  bill,  one  that  combined  reform  and 
reduction. 

The  case  for  tax  cuts  Is  a  good  one.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy's  arguments  for  reforming  the 
tax  structure  remain  valid.  He  shoxild  fight 
for  them. 


October  22 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  WHEAT 
DEAL  DIALOG?  YES— CONCES- 
SIONS?   BEWARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  A.  A. 
Berle,  Jr..  Is  a  distinguished  professor  at 
Columbia  Law  School.  He  recently 
wrote  a  tough  minded  and  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia 
and  the  future  of  our  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine for  October  20.  1963.  The  Berle 
piece  is  one  of  those  rare  articles  that 
deserves  to  be  pondered  thoughtfully  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

Berle  charges  that  opening  general 
trade  barriers  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
concession  that  might  enable  the 
U.SJ3JI.  to  continue  a  policy  of  arma- 
ment rather  than  production,  of  main- 
taining armed  occupations,  of  subsidizing 
imperialist  grabs,  of  making  overt  sei- 
zures of  great  areas. 

On  the  other  hand  business  considera- 
tions are  trivial  compared  to  the  great 
issues  involved.  We  get  a  litUe  foreign 
exchange.  A  few  Americans  make 
money.  But  this  great  properous  Nation 
does  not  need  this. 

The  wheat  deal  may  be  Justifiable, 
especially  if  it  is  a  one-shot  operation 
and  if  It  Is  hedged  in  by  restrictions, 
so  that  it  will  give  minimal  support  for 
Russian  imperial  adventures. 

But  general  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  do  great  good  for  communism  and 
very  little  for  freedom. 

We  should  pin  down  the  Soviets  to 
firm,  enforceable  committments  to  peace 
and  assistance  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Berle  concludes: 

Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  trade  with  a 
peace-seeking  Soviet  Union  attending  to 
her  own  people  and  administering  her  own 
country.  Yet  few,  If  any,  of  us  want  to  be- 
come part  of  a  supply  line  for  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  machine. 

This  la  the  real  subject  of  the  dialog. 
It  had  better  continue  for  awhile  and  show 
results  before  we  make  a  further  change  in 
our  economic  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Berle  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows : 

Dialog?  Yxs — Concxssions?  BrwAU 
(By  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.) 

The  Soviet  Union  and  several  sateUlte 
countries  have  Just  arranged  to  puc^chase 
about  160  million  bushels  of  American  wheat. 
The  purchase  of  240  million  bushels  from 
Canada  has  already  been  reported.  It  was 
not  enough  to  meet  Russians  needs.  Bread, 
the  chief  Item  of  Russian  family  food.  Is  al- 
ready rationed,  and  the  squeeze  will  become 
very  severe  next  spring. 

Preliminary  Information  of  Russia's  desire 
to  buy  from  U.8.  stocks  reached  Washington 
last  month.  n>nnal  negotiations  to  pur- 
chase were  opened  In  early  October.  On  Oc- 
tober 7,  President  Kennedy  held  a  White 
House  conference  on  the  problem.  Porty- 
elght  hours  later,  he  approved.  In  principle, 
a  single-shot  deal  to  sell  wheat  to  the  So- 
viets. 

Does  this  decision  suggest  a  new  policy 
of  open  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
change  the  settled  plan  of  campaign  In  the 
cold  war?  The  one-shot  wheat  deal  Is  one 
thing.  General  opening  of  trade  barriers 
U  something  else.    My  own  view  U  that  the 

one-shot  deal,  on  balance,  was  Justifiable 

but  that  a  change  In  the  no-trading  policy 
at  present  would  not  be. 

Sentimental  arguments  may  be  eliminated 
at  the  outset.  Soviet  good  will  wUl  not  be 
bought  by  selling  wheat,  stlU  less  by  lifting 
trade  restrictions.  I  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
man  In  the  street  will  even  know  about  It. 
The  Moscow  Oovemment  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  emphasize  the  Conununlst  agricul- 
tural failure.  Nor  wUl  Communist  officials 
attribute  to  the  United  States  any  motive 
higher  than  capitalist  avarice. 

I  had  a  vivid  experience  with  Soviet  trade. 
In  1919,  hoping  to  find  a  basU  for  i>«&ceful 
adjustment  with  Russia,  a  conmilcslon 
headed  by  WlUlam  C.  BulUtt,  reporting 
through  my  office  In  the  American  Peace 
Commission  In  Paris,  negotiated  a  very  fair 
working  arrangement  with  Lenin,  and  re- 
turned with  the  dociunent.  (Nothing  came 
of  It:  Clemenceau  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment torpedoed  It.) 

Later,  the  researches  of  George  Kennan 
uncovered  Lenin's  real  motive  as  expounded 
by  him  at  the  time  to  his  colleagues.  He 
said  he  was  worried  about  Japanese  moves  In 
Siberia;  he  wanted  temporary  relief  from  the 
Western  side.  The  agreement  he  offered 
would  set  American  capitalists  slavering  for 
the  profit  and  plunder  of  concessions  In  Si- 
beria. He  explained  that  these  hopes  would 
be  dashed  In  due  time,  but  that,  meanwhile, 
the  capitalists  who  controlled  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment woxild  make  sure  that  American 
and  allied  moves  were  not  dangerous  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Khrushchev,  Mlkoyan,  Gromyko  and  many 
of  their  colleagues  today  come  straight  out 
of  the  Leninist  school.  If  therefore  the 
United  States  opens  trading  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  it  must  do  so  either  becaiise  the 
arrangements  satisfy  our  moral  instinct,  or 
because  they  strengthen  ovu-  position — or 
preferably  both. 

The  question  of  trading  has  released  sev- 
eral sets  of  American  Instinctive  reactions, 
none  of  them  originally  political,  though  the 
Issue  Is  rapidly  pushing  toward  a  high  place 
on  the  agenda  In  the  1964  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  wheat  deal  released  a  nat\utU 
emotion:  If  Russians  are  hungry  and  need 
food,  Americana  ought  not  to  sit  on  fat  sur- 
pluses, saying  "No."  But  even  that  emotion 
was  qualUfled  by  facts,  which  apply  with  far 
greater  force  to  a  policy  of  general  trading. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  anything  but  friendly 
to  the  United  States.    True,  there  has  been 


some  relaxing  of  tension.  This  means  only 
that  propaganda  directed  at  the  U.S.  public 
has  temporarily  stopped  some  of  its  abuse 
Not  so  elsewhere.  I  was  recently. in  Vene- 
zu«ila.  There,  the  Soviet  fifth  column  is 
damning  the  United  States,  bombing  Amer- 
ican enterprises,  murdering  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  occasionally  kidnapping 
Americans.  In  varying  degrees  of  Intensity, 
such  activity  goes  on  over  much  of  Latin 
America.  Washington  diplomats  talk  of 
detente — but  try  to  find  It  In  the  Caribbean. 
Will  not  enlarged  trade  with  Russia  merely 
give  the  Soviet  Union  more  resoiu-ces  to  fight 
our  friends — and  ourselves?  Certainly  it 
can;  no  one  has  forgotten  American  sales  of 
scrap  Iron  to  Japan  Just  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Common  business  considerations.  It  Is 
argued.  Indicate  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  agricultural  surpluses  of  little  use 
to  us.  We  can  sell  machinery,  heavy  chemi- 
cals, and  manufactured  products  to  the  Rus- 
sians. We  can  use  some  extra  foreign  ex- 
change. American  farmers  would  rather  see 
their  surpluses  eaten  than  stockpiled. 
American  manufacturers  certainly  want  to 
sell  more,  and  nobody  would  object  to  more 
employment.  But,  Important  as  trade  con- 
siderations may  be,  they  are,  ultimately,  only 
Incidental  to  a  vastly  deeper  Issue.  What 
bearing  does  trade  have  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  current  war,  now  cold  but  po- 
tentially very  hot  (especially  In  Latin 
America),  and  on  the  chance  of  peace? 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  developed 
the  strategy  of  a  continuing  dialog  with 
the  Russians.  The  hope  U  that  tiny  ac- 
cords In  some  fields  may  pave  the  way  for  a 
widening  range  of  more  significant  agree- 
ments that  possibly  might  set  the  stage  for  a 
real  ending  of  the  cold  war.  This  dialog 
Is  an  experimental  operation. 

The  teat  ban  treaty  was  a  first,  tiny  step. 
Diplomatic  exchanges  are  already  going  for- 
ward In  other  areas — as  with  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyko's  visit  to  President  Kennedy  Un 
Washington — but  no  one  can  forecast  the  re- 
sult. The  President  merely  points  out  that 
the  dialog  policy  seems  better  than  pas- 
sively waiting  for  a  collision. 

Dialog — as  such — can  do  no  harm.  But 
concessions  can  become  dangerous  gambles. 
If  they  result  In  peace,  they  may  later  be 
hailed  as  great  statesmanship.  If  they  fall, 
the  end  could  be  disaster.  That  was  the  fate 
of  the  British  attempt  to  settle  matters  by 
dialog  and  concessions  to  Hitler  at  Munich 
In  1938. 

Opening  general  trade  barriers  Is  such  a 
concession.  In  doing  that,  the  United  States 
might  well  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  armament  rather  than  pro- 
duction, of  maintaining  armed  occupations, 
of  subsidizing  imperialist  grabs,  of  making 
covert  seizures  in  great  areas.  Without  the 
trade  opportunity,  Russia  might  have  to 
modify.  If  not  relinquish,  her  policy  In  sub- 
stantial areas. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  Is  supplying  arms, 
planes,  and  training  to  Indonesia  to  attack 
Malaysia;  to  Cuba  to  attack  Venezuela  and 
Central  America;  to  Communist  armies  In 
Laos.  At  the  same  time,  a  growing  volume 
of  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy is  in  difficulties.  Agriculture  is  in  ter- 
rible shape.  Manufacturing  Is  at  best  a  bad 
second  rate.  The  Soviet  Union  has  com- 
mitted too  large  a  part  of  her  gross  national 
product  to  arms  and  military  or  paramilitary 
adventures.  Indeed,  she  has  overcommltted 
herself,  promising  other  countries  arms  and 
other  products  (including  wheat — yes, 
wheat)  which  she  cannot  deliver.  For  these 
reasons,  she  is  buying  outside.  If  the  United 
States  dropped  trade  barriers,  we  should 
merely  help  the  process  along. 

The  Soviet  agricultural  picture  Is  partic- 
ularly serious.    Disaster  and  bad  weather  did 
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not  produce  its  defecte;  they  are  endemic  to 
the  Communist  agricultural  system.  A 
friend  of  mine,  an  excellent  farmer.  last 
year  spent  some  time  looking  over  farms 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  shocked. 
How  could  anyone,  he  asked  rhetorically,  ex- 
pect even  tolerable  results  vmder  a  system 
so  Inefficient,  so  bureaucratic,  so  centralized? 

Forty-five  percent  of  Soviet  workers  are 
agricultural  (In  the  United  States  about  11 
percent  of  the  population  is  engaged  In 
agriculture).  With  reasonable  efficiency,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certain  of  the  satellite 
countries,  notably  Hungary,  could  produce 
more  food  than  they  need  with  less  than 
half  of  the  labor.  More  than  half  the  food 
finding  lU  way  into  Soviet  city  markets 
comes  from  the  small  plots  Russian  peasants 
are  allowed  to  cultivate  in  their  spare  time 
for  their  own  account. 

If  this  allocation  of  labor,  however  In- 
efficient, produced  adequate  food,  and  left 
adequate  labor  for  manufacturing,  It  might 
be  Justified  as  a  way  of  taking  care  of  peo- 
ple. But  it  does  not,  and  shows  no  signs 
of  ever  doing  so.  Certainly  It  will  not  sup- 
port a  huge  policy  of  military  aggression. 

This  is  the  dusty  rteult  of  a  half-oentury 
of  Communist  organisation  in  Rtiasla.  and 
of  more  than  18  years  of  Oommunlst  control 
In  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  These  are«w 
were  the  breadbaskets  of  Europe  before  the 
Communists  took  over.  Some  of  them,  like 
East  Germany,  Czechoelovakla,  and  parts  of 
Poland,  were  great  manufacturing  producers. 
Blanve  had  been  laid  by  Commiinist  govern- 
ments on  bad  planning.  Tet  if  the  Commu- 
nist goveriunenta  more  nearly  responded  to 
what  human  beings  want.  Instead  of  pushing 
them  into  arbitrary  frames,  the  planning 
would  not  have  been  so  disastrous.  It  wlU 
take  more  than  new  fertiliser  plants  and 
good  weather  to  bring  Soviet  agrlcultiire 
within  hailing  distance  of  American  produc- 
tive standards— or.  Indeed,  of  Soviet  needs. 

In  manufactvtrlng,  though  the  picture  U 
better  than  In  agriculture,  the  "guns  or  but- 
ter" ratio  Is  at  length  exacting  its  grim  price. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  population  of  221 
million,  as  against  190  mUUon  In  the  United 
States.  Her  gross  national  product  Is  on  the 
order  of  two- thirds  ot  ours.  She  devotes  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  that  than  we  do  to 
armaments — guided  missiles,  land  armies, 
and  submarine  fleets.  Additional  substan- 
tial amounts  have  gone  into  supplying 
bloody  adventures  lik»  those  In  Cuba,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Laos,  and  political-economic  ad- 
ventxiree  like  the  Aswtm  High  Dam  In  Egypt. 
Now  she  has  not  einough  product  to  go 
around.  The  Conununlst  rulers  of  Russia 
know  It.  In  recent  speeches  arguing  against 
Red  China's  shrieks  for  military  conflict, 
Khrushcher  has  come  pretty  doee  to  saying 
•o. 

The  Soviet  Union  accordingly  may  one  of 
these  days  want  a  real  detente.  The  Ken- 
nedy "dialog"  Is  Intended  to  explore  this 
possibility.  Tet  Moscow  has  never  yet  Indi- 
cated that  its  policy  might  shift  to  minding 
Its  own  business  for  awhUe.  although  such 
a  policy  Is  the  only  jKMslble  foundation  for 
an  enduring  peace. 

For  an  agreement  In  any  sphere,  the  Rus- 
sians want  concessions  from  us.  Open  trade 
with  the  United  States  would  be  a  solid  con- 
cession on  our  side.  What  does  the  Soviet 
Union  propose  In  return?  So  far  as  we  know. 
It  has  yet  to  offer  anything  of  significance. 

In  the  case  of  the  test  ban.  the  Russians 
conceded  little;  we  conceded  something, 
though  not  much.  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  sUted  that  the  dia- 
log had  produced  a  tiny  fragment  of  tolerable 
agreement  which  Just  might  pare  the  way 
for  more  significant  settlements.  The  next 
round,  probably  in  quiet  preparation  now, 
WUl  raise   far   more  ^dangerous   subjects. 


tben  are  Berlin  and  Its  wall — ^Involving 
the  seciirity  of  all  Western  Europe.  "Hiere 
la  Hxisslan  military  control  of  Cuba — en- 
dangering the  peace  of  Latin  America. 
There  are  the  broken  treaty  agreements 
and  the  Rtisslan  mUltary  supply  lines  nm- 
nlng  into  Laos.  There  are — always — the  be- 
trayed accords  of  Yalta  and  the  continuing 
agony  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 

I  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  yet  pre- 
pared to  make  real  concessions  in  any  of 
these  areas.  I  think  at  present  the  Russian 
leaders  would  rather  squeeze  their  pec^le 
than  give  up  an  even  partly  successful  ter- 
ritorial grab.  If  they  retire  from  any  posi- 
tion it  wiU  not  be  for  temporary  economic 
advantage,  but  because  they  have  become 
convinced  the  position  is  untenable. 

The  "dialog"  is  still  going  on.  The  re- 
sults have  still  to  be  observed.  I  for  one 
will  watch  carefully  the  terrorist  campaign 
against  our  good  friend,  the  enlightened  and 
successful  Government  of  Venezuela,  as  a 
scMTt  of  thermometer.  If  that  and  similar 
campaigns  continue,  the  dialog  test  wlU 
have  failed.  We  shall  then  have  to  recognize 
that  materials  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  will 
merely  increase  her  capacity  for  paramili- 
tary and  propaganda  campaigns  against  the 
United  States  and  Its  friends. 

"Bxisiness  considerations,"  it  seems  to  me. 
are  childishly  trivial  ccxnpared  with  the 
great  Issues  Involved.  Of  course,  we  would 
gather  In  a  little  foreign  exchange.  Of 
course,  scone  manufacturers  and  traders 
could  make  a  little  money.  But  the  United 
States  as  a  Nation,  and  our  businessmen  as 
weU.  do  not  greatly  need  this;  our  country 
ts  quite  comfortably  prosperoixs  without  it. 

EquaUy  trivial  is  the  argument  that  some 
of  our  friends  and  allies  will  sell  to  the 
Russians — and  make  money — If  we  do  not. 
Perhaps.  But  the  precise  result  of  a  trading 
agreement  made  for  "business  considera- 
tions" would  be  to  pretend  that  we  are  neu- 
tral in  the  cold  war.  Some  of  our  aUles 
may  feel  differently — ^I  think  they  are 
wrong — ^but  I  am  clear  we  cannot  so  pretend. 

The  single-shot  wheat  deal  can.  probably, 
be  cobbled  up  with  conditions,  and  deliveries 
so  arranged  that  It  affords  minim«.i  support 
for  Russian  Imperial  adventurism.  Without 
a  major  shift  In  Soviet  p>olicy.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  could  be  done  with  a  current 
of  general  trade. 

This  will  not  be  the  last  opportunity — and 
Is  not  even  the  great  one — to  change  our  eco- 
nomic policy  toward  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. My  guess  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  be  out  of  her  agricxiltural  troubles  for  a 
long  time.  She  will  not  be  able  to  meet  her 
needs  for  consumer  goods  xintU  she  cuts 
down  on  her  f<M*eign  military  adventures  and 
her  enormous  armament  program. 

A  realistic  base  for  trading  is  the  only  one 
that  makes  sense  to  Communist  negotiators. 
If  they  think  our  chief  concern  Is  that  some 
of  our  traders  can  make  money,  the  dialog 
will  get  no  further  than  did  the  British  dia- 
log with  Hitler  in  1938.  They  will  use  pres- 
sure, of  course  (the  recent  brief  blockade  at 
Berlin  may  have  been  an  Illustration ) .  Their 
propaganda  machine  will  nuike  bad  noises 
about  us.  They  will  create  tensions  and  ask 
us  to  buy  alleviation.  But  their  abuse  has 
ceased  to  be  Important  one  way  or  the  other: 
It  has  already  done  its  work.  The  last  thing 
Americans  should  consider  is  making  conces- 
sions to  buy  relief  from  Soviet  abuse. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  trade  re- 
strictions ought  not  now  to  be  suspended — 
that,  althoiigh  I  think  the  wheat  deal  Justi- 
fiable, it  should  be  treated  as  a  single-shot 
operation  while  the  dialog  continues.  Al- 
ways, we  must  remember,  unrepresented 
mUlions  have  to  be  considered.  There  are 
East  Germans,  there  are  Hungariaxis;  there 
are  Poles.  There  are  Malaysians  in  south- 
east Asia;   peasants  and  patriots  In  V«n»- 


zuela;  sUent.  suffering  Cubans  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Soviet  authorities  alone  know  what 
the  stakes  are  on  the  Slnkiang  border  of 
Red  China. 

Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  trade  with  a 
peace-seeking,  peace-loving  Soviet  Union  at- 
tending to  her  own  people  and  administer- 
ing her  own  country.  Yet  few.  If  any,  of  xis 
want  to  bcome  part  of  a  supply  line  for  a 
Soviet  military  and  paramilitary  machine. 

This   Is   the   real   subject   of   the   dialog. 
It  had  better  continue  awhile  and  show  re-. 
suits  before  we  make  a  further  change  in  I 
our  economic  poUcy. 


"THE  UBKRAL  ARTS:  LANGUAGE  OP 
FREEMEN"— ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
GLENN  T.  SEABORO,  CHAIRMAN, 
U.S.  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg  is  a  distinguished  American, 
and  an  able  public  servant.  Last  Sat- 
urday Mr.  Seaborg,  the  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  was  invited 
to  speak  in  Oakland,  Calif.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  civic  banquet  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Mary's  College,  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
all  the  NaUon. 

Mr.  Seaborg  spoke  on  "The  Liberal 
Arts:  Language  of  Freemen."  His  com- 
ments are  a  veritable  treasure  house  of 
Information,  all  uttered  in  plain  and 
understandable  English  about  the  won- 
ders of  life  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Mr.  Seaborg  discussed  the  relationship 
between  the  liberal  arts  and  the  exact 
sciences  in  this  cont«nporary  world,  in 
and  out  of  colleges  and  universities.  He 
spoke  about  the  discovery  of  carbon-14 
dating  methods,  under  which,  for  the 
first  time,  scientists  are  able  to  give  fair- 
ly accurate  dates  as  to  the  products  of 
man's  earliest  activities.  Charcoal  from 
his  fires,  pieces  of  leather  trom  his  san- 
dals, and  even  pieces  of  linen  from  the 
wrappings  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  now 
may  have  their  secrets  solved  by  unique 
scientific  methods  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  excellent  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcchid,  and  I  commend  a 
reading  of  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
who  peruse  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  LiwniAT.  AsTs:    LaNCXTACZ  or  Ttt^aoM 
(By  Glenn  T.  Seaborg) 

It  Is  a  very  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  this  evening,  to  be  here  with  the  faculty, 
the  alumni,  and  some  of  the  many  other 
friends  of  St.  Mary's  College. 

Although  there  always  seem  to  be  many 
interesting  and  challenging  things  for  us  to 
do  In  Washington,  my  family  and  I  still  have 
many  friends  in  the  Bay  area  and  long  per- 
sonal associations  here.  It  is  good  to  be 
back  here  again,  even  If  only  briefly.  This 
is  our  home  and  we  look  forward  to  re- 
turning when  my  present  assignment  In 
Washington  is  completed. 

The  occasion  of  our  meeting  here  tonight 
Is  also  a  gratifying  one  to  those  of  tu  who 
know  and  love  weU  this  section  of  our 
United  States.  St.  Mary's  College,  as  we  all 
know,  was  the  first  men's  college  In  this  part 
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of  the  world  when  It  waa  dedicated  in  San 
Francisco  In  1863  by  Archbishop  Joseph 
Sadoc  Alemany.  We  are  all  proud  of  St. 
Mary's  hundred  years  of  dedicated  work  in 
sending  out  her  graduates  into  California 
and  the  world  beyond.  Her  aixunni  have 
helped  build  California  and  our  Nation  by 
serving  as  leaders  in  business,  in  academic 
and  in  community  affairs. 

Some  of  her  distinguished  alumni  include 
John  F.  Henning,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Congressman  George  P.  Miller,  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  for  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Arthur  Sherry,  University  of 
California  Law  School;  Stuart  Davis,  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  Louis  O.  Conlan.  president  of  City  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco.  There  are,  of  course, 
many,  many  more  than  I  could  possibly  take 
time  to  mention.  The  best  possible  yard- 
stick you  can  use  to  measure  a  school  is  not 
the  ilae  of  its  buildings,  not  its  endowment, 
not  its  records  on  the  football  field,  but  al- 
ways the  quality  of  its  graduates  and  their 
service  to  himianlty.  St.  Mary's  College  Is 
proud  of  its  graduates  and  for  good  reasons; 
our  country  should  be  grateful  for  her  many 
contributions. 

Today.  St.  Mary's  looks  back  with  pride 
at  her  record  of  the  past  century;  St.  BAary's 
also  looks  ahead  with  anticipation  to  the 
next  hundred  years'  accomplishments. 

When  you  asked  me  to  speak  this  evening 
I  understood  the  general  theme  of  your  cen- 
tennial celebrations  to  be  the  liberal  arts, 
the  language  of  freemen.  Tour  earlier 
speakers  have  discussed  a  number  of  inter- 
esting and  significant  aspects  of  this  sub- 
ject; it  seemed,  therefore,  that  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  consider  some  of  the 
relationships  that  can  and  should  exist  be- 
tween the  liberal  arts  and  the  exact  sciences 
In  a  college,  in  a  university,  or  even  in  our 
contemporary  world  of  thought  and  action. 
We  have  all  heard  about  our  so-called 
two  cultures  of  today's  science  and  the  hu- 
maniUes.  I  vould  like  to  talk  a  little  about 
how  the  sclRlces  and  the  arts  are  building 
bridges  toward  each  other  to  discover  new 
truths  and  to  gain  new  Insights. 

Many  people  think  of  the  new  and  excit- 
ing frontiers  In  science  as  being  thousands 
of  miles  out  In  space,  or  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  at  the  end  of  a  billion-volt 
accelerator,  or  in  an  electron  microscope  that 
probes  the  mysteries  of  the  living  cell. 

We  should  remember  that  frontiers  are  not 
only  at  the  outer  edge  of  an  unknown  Intel- 
lectual wilderness  but  also  exist  between 
already  developed  areas  of  knowledge.  And 
today,  these  In-between  areas  can  be  very 
exciting  Indeed.  Many  contributions  can  be 
made  in  many  unexpected  ways  by  such  in- 
teractions. For  example,  let  us  consider 
some  examples  of  opportunities  for  discov- 
ery when  science  is  used  as  a  tool  to  help  us 
understand  history,  art,  or  the  development 
of  thought. 

There  is  a  word,  "sybaritic,"  In  our  lan- 
guage used  to  describe  the  ultimate  in  luxury 
and  wealth.  It  refers  to  the  actual  way  of 
life  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Sybarls  in  south- 
em  Italy,  probably  the  wealthiest  city  of 
the  world  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
Naturally  such  a  city  would  gain  the  Jealovisy 
and  envy  of  its  greedy  neighbors.  SybarU 
had  to  defend  itself  from  its  neighbors  In 
numeroiis  battles.  But  the  people  of  Sybarls 
were  delighted  by  the  lioxtu-les  and  play- 
things of  their  affluent  society — in  times  of 
peace,  they  even  Uught  the  horses  they 
used  In  battle  how  to  dance  to  miuic.  We 
are  told  that  their  neighbors  from  Crotona 
finally  overcame  them  in  a  battle  in  610 
B.C.,  using  a  unique  secret  weapon.  They 
broiight  out  a  band  which  played  the  same 
pieces  of  music  to  which  the  horses  had  been 
trained;  the  horses  started  dancing  and 
the  victorious  soldiers  of  Crotona  slaughtered 
their  helpless  riders.    The  city  of  Sybarls  was 


razed  and  the  Crotonlats  diverted  the  river 
Crati  over  its  ruins.  Only  traces  of  the  old 
city  could  be  found  by  Herodotiis  less  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  and  its  exact  location 
and  extent  had  by  modem  times  completely 
disappeared. 

Tet  today,  there  are  new  and  more  power- 
ful tools  available  for  the  scientist-historian 
to  investigate  what  lies  beneath  the  svu-face 
of  the  earth.  We  now  know  that  the  tiny 
nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom  la  both  a  kind 
of  spinning  gyroscope  and  a  tiny  magnet. 
It  Is  possible  to  use  these  properties  of  the 
nucleus  to  build  a  highly  sensitive  device  to 
measure  local  magnetism  to  1  part  in 
100,000.  Ancient  tombs  deep  under  the 
ground,  or  fireplaces  or  burled  walls,  efu:h 
subtly  disturb  the  earth's  natural  magnetic 
field;  and  the  experienced  physiclst-arche- 
ologist  can  use  this  information  to  help 
locate  these  burled  articles  of  irreplaceable 
value.  An  international  group  of  scientists 
from  the  United  States  and  Italy  has  been 
using  this  and  other  techniques  to  investi- 
gate the  ancient  vauey  of  the  Crati  River. 
In  Just  a  few  days,  time  they  outlined  half  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city 
of  Sybarls.  The  sensitivity  of  the  method 
may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
wall  was  buried  beneath  about  10  feet  of  the 
accumulated  silt  of  the  centuries. 

For  another  example  of  science's  contribu- 
tion to  history  and  art,  let  us  consider  an- 
other aspect  of  archeology.  Today,  this  Is 
half  history,  half  science,  and  some  say, 
half  witchcraft;  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
tool  nonetheless,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
learn  much  about  our  historic  and  prehis- 
toric past. 

In  archeology,  the  use  of  radioactive  car- 
bon 14  dating  methods  has  given  lis  an  en- 
tirely new  dimension  of  accuracy,  in  cases 
where  there  had  previoiuly  been  little  more 
than  guess  work.  Prof.  Willard  F.  Libby, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  who  once  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  made  impor- 
tant scientific  contributions  to  the  exact 
study  of  the  past  through  the  introduction 
and  use  of  carbon  14  dating  methods;  for 
this  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  I960. 
By  using  these  methods  it  is  possible  for 
scientists  to  give  fairly  accurate  dates  to  the 
products  of  man's  early  activities — charcoal 
from  his  fires,  pieces  of  leather  from  his 
sandals,  even  pieces  of  linen  from  the  wrap- 
pings of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Similarly,  we 
now  know  that  the  great  monuments  at 
Stonehenge  in  England  were  erected  some 
3.500  years  ago.  Geologists  have  also  been 
able  to  give  us  a  new  insight  Into  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  task  as  an  ancient  engineering 
problem,  because  they  have  been  able  to 
Identify  the  rock  of  which  the  moniuients 
were  made.  The  nearest  deposit  of  this  rock 
is  in  Wales.  180  miles  away.  Some  of  these 
individual  stones  weigh  as  much  as  28  tons, 
and  moving  them  would  not  be  easy  even 
with  modern  power  machinery. 

Hammurabi,  the  king  of  ancient  Babylon, 
whom  we  know  as  the  author  of  the  code  of 
laws  that  bears  his  name,  was  probably  the 
first  ruler  who  published  the  laws  of  his 
coimtry  and  assigned  definite  punishments 
to  those  who  broke  them.  The  code  of  Ham- 
murabi was  carved  on  great  stone  slabs  and 
erected  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  land. 
By  carbon  14  dating  of  a  house  erected  dur- 
ing his  reign,  we  now  know  that  Hammurabi, 
the  law  giver,  ascended  his  throne  in  about 
1760  B.C..  and  we  can  also  tell  the  approxi- 
mate dates  of  many  of  the  other  events  of 
Babylonian  history. 

We  have  also  learned,  for  example,  that 
Jericho  may  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world.  Parts  of  the  deep  ruins  of  the  city 
date  from  the  period  of  8000-6000  B.C.,  when 
the  ice  age  had  not  yet  ended  In  much  of 
Western  Europe. 

Radioactive  dating  Is  reasonably  well 
known  by  now,  and  has  succeeded  in  being 


of  Inestimable  help  to  the  historian  by  clari- 
fying many  ancient  and  pxizzling  questions. 
It  even  gives  us  a  new  sort  of  yardstick  by 
which  we  can  measure  how  fast  and  how  far 
we  have  come  in  oxu  ascent  from  the  swamps 
and  the  caves  of  our  remote  ancestors.  Prof. 
L.  8.  B.  Leakey  has  recently  found  the 
remains  of  a  primitive,  apelike  creature  In 
the  Olduval  gorge  in  Tanganyika,  east  Afri- 
ca. Although  these  were  primitive  crea- 
tures, they  had  already  learned  the  funda- 
mental art  of  making  crude  tools  of  flint. 
By  the  use  of  another  radioactive  method, 
measuring  the  rate  at  which  potassliun-40 
slowly  tiu-ns  into  argon-40.  scientists  Curtis 
and  Evernden,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  esUbllshed  that  these  early  men 
hunted  and  lived  and  died  over  600.000  years 
ago.  More  recently,  some  bones  from  this 
region  have  been  dated  as  being  at  least 
1.760,000  years  old — which  may  push  man's 
ancestry  farther  back  than  ever  before.  And 
we  have  recenUy  learned  that  Professor 
Leakey,  with  the  help  of  radioactive  dating 
by  the  Berkeley  scientists,  may  have  uncov- 
ered a  near  ancestor  of  man  In  Kenya,  more 
manlike  than  apelike,  14  million  years  old. 
It  is  hmnbling  to  recognize  that  our  span 
of  recorded  history  in  our  usual  sense  is  only 
about  one-thousandth  of  the  entire  length 
of  time  that  men,  or  manlike  creatures, 
have  walked  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  are  also  Important  appllcaUons  of 
science  to  the  study  of  the  arts.     Neutrons 
from  an  atomic  reactor  can  be  used  to  make 
minute  traces  of  some  materials  sufllclently 
radioactive   so   that  we  can   measure   their 
presence    and    amount,    even    in    quantities 
that  are  much  too  small  to  see  with  the  most 
powerful  microscope.    This  method  is  called 
neutron  activlatlon  analysis.     Recently,  sci- 
entists at  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, a  laboratory  operated  by  the  Associated 
Universities,    Inc.,    for    the    Atomic    Energy 
Commission,   have   been   working  with   this 
new    and    powerful    method    to    study    the 
chemical    composition    of    ancient    pottery 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  from  South  and 
Central   America.     The   great  advantage   of 
this  method  for  the  archeologist  is  that  it 
is  a  nondestructive  method  of  analysis,  that 
is.  the  original  artifact  is  stUl  preserved  in 
Its  original  form  and  beauty.     One  of  the 
fascinating  things  learned  from  this  research 
program  was  that  fraud  was  not  exactly  un- 
known In  the  anlcent  world.     Pieces  of  pot- 
tery made  in  an  ancient  city  of  Arezzo,  Italy, 
were  very  popular  in  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
cause of  the  high  quality  of  their  workman- 
ship.    The  potters  even  marked  their  wars 
in  the  same  way  that  manufacturers  trade- 
mark their  goods  today.     Tet,  by  means  of 
neutron  activation  analysis,  it  has  now  been 
possible  to  show  that  much  of  this  ancient 
pottery  must  have  been  made  elsewhere  and 
given  a  false  trademark,  since  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  clay  is  sufllclently  distinct 
to    cls«rly    establish    it    was    not    made    in 

Soisntists  at  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  are  now  exposing  old  i>alntlngs 
briefly  to  neutrons  from  a  nuclear  reactor. 
This  treatment  makes  the  mineral  pigments 
in  the  paints  slightly  radioactive,  without 
destroying  or  harming  the  painting  in  any 
way.  When  a  high  speed  X-ray  film  is 
placed  next  to  the  painting,  the  radioactive 
atoms  take  their  own  photograph,  even 
though  they  may  be  down  inside  the  hidden 
Inner  layers  of  paint.  In  this  way,  scientists 
are  working  with  art  experts  to  get  interest- 
ing and  unique  new  information  on  the 
painting  techniques  used  by  the  old  masters. 
This  method  may  possibly  even  be  used  to  de- 
tect forgeries. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  examples  of 
the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  even  astronomy  to 
study  our  cultural  and  historical  origins. 
Let  me  only  mention  in  passing  that  such  a 
simple  device  as  the  aqualung,  invented  by 
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M.  Jacques  Costeau.  has  opened  an  entire 
new  world  oT  underwater  exploration,  and 
has  even  let  us  study  the  patterns  of  ancient 
trade  routes  In  the  Mediterranean. 

There  was  a  tiny  shell  In  the  ancient  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  called  the  murex.  The  Phoe- 
nicians of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  very  sklUed 
at  extracUng  a  tiny  colored  gland  from  thU 
shell  and  using  it  to  dye  wool  in  the  famous 
Tyrian  purple,  so  precious  that  it  was  only 
used  for  emperors,  the  nobles,  and  the  very 
wealthy.  In  1908.  Professcu-  Paul  Priedlaend- 
er,  a  well-known  Austrian  chemist,  worked 
up  soma  ia.000  specimens  of  a  closely  re- 
lated anaU,  partly  from  the  French  Riviera. 
He  puzzled  out  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  ancient  dye.  and  found  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  another  molecule  which  had  been 
prepared  synthetically  by  some  German 
chemists. 

But  there  was  still  a  question— was  the 
dye  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians  in  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Mediterranean  really  the  same 
as  that  found  near  France?  This  question 
recenUy  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  group  of 
scientists  at  the  American  University  of  Bel- 
rut  in  I^banon.  Their  students  excavated 
the  ancient  shell  heaps  loft  by  the  dyestuff 
manufacturers,  then  went  out  in  the  nearby 
Mediterranean  with  diving  equipment  and 
brought  back  fresh,  living  specimens  ol  the 
same  shell  that  aU  the  experts  had  thought 
was  extinct. 

Then  these  scientuts,  as  all  good  scientists 
should,  studied  the  previous  llteratiire; 
after  that,  they  repeated  the  experimental 
details  of  their  predecessors  and  produced 
a  Uny  amount  of  the  dye.  Using  the  most 
Podwn  methods  of  electron  spin  resonance 
speotrosoopy.  they  were  able  to  prove  that 
the  molecular  pattern  of  the  German  syn- 
thetic dye  and  of  the  eastsm  Mediterranean 
purple  were  exacUy  IdenUcal.  Professor 
Frledlaender  has  used  12,000  snails  In  his 
analysU;  Professors  Bruin  and  Helnesken 
used  only  two  or  three,  so  sensiUve  are  our 
newer  methods  of  chemical  and  irtiysical 
analysU. 

Tet.  interestingly  enoiigh,  their  sclenUflc 
publlcaUon  which  appeared  thU  year,  re- 
ferred to  their  laboratory  manuals;  these 
were  books  by  Arlstoteles  (Athens,  340  B.C.) 
and  C.  Pllnlus  (Rome.  75  B.C.);  few  scien- 
tists today  can  find  2,300  years  erf  precedent 
on  which  to  work. 

Let  us  turn  to  other  fields.  There  may 
seem  to  be  lltUe,  if  any,  connection  between 
theology  and  the  intricacies  of  the  modem 
high-speed  electronic  computer.  Tet  the 
computer  is  beginning  to  make  its  contribu- 
tions to  this  complex  and  subtle  field  of 
thought.  The  complete  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  include  approximately  13 
million  words.  A  complete  concordance  or 
index  to  the  words  in  all  his  books  would  be 
of  great  use  to  those  who  would  like  to  make 
a  detailed  study  o*  the  way  he  thought  and 
wrote,  or  of  how  his  thlnJOng  may  have  been 
Infiuenced  by  others  of  his  time  and  beTore. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  such  a  complete 
concordance  would  take  60  scholars  some  40 
years  to  complete  by  hand  In  the  old  tradi- 
tional way. 

By  the  use  of  the  newer  machine  process- 
ing of  such  data,  such  a  concordance  could 
be  completed  with  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
time  and  effort,  permitting  the  researchers 
to  use  more  of  their  time  for  their  specific 
■cholarly  abilities,  such  as  Interpreting  and 
organizing    the    informatkin    so    obtained. 

Such   a  program  is   currently  underway a 

library  in  Italy  has  recenUy  put  all  the  words 
in  the  "Summa  Theologies"  of  St.  ThtMnas 
Aquinas  on  some  1,600,000  punched  cards  for 
nxachlne  processing. 

A  similar  program  is  underway  to  study 
the  words  of  the  famous  Dead  Sea  Scrolls; 
it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  Instance  that 
»  special  card  punch  had  (o  be  devised  to 
punch  the  cards  from  rl^t  to  left,  since 
thU  U  the  way  the  soroUs  w»re  written. 
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Perhaps  the  lesson  to  be  gained  from  tbese 
examples  is  that  there  Is  a  great  unity 
or  coherence  of  knowledge  and  knowledge 
seeking.  There  Is  a  continuum  that  extends 
from  the  theories  of  the  origin  at  the  uni- 
verse, through  the  rise  of  life  on  earth,  and 
to  the  evolution  and  history  of  man,  and 
on  to  the  completion  of  the  cycle  Into  such 
abtnise  fields  as  high  energy  particle  theory. 
There  is  no  knowledge  or  true  understanding 
that  is  Isolated  from  the  total  fabric. 

But  this  Is  hardly  a  new  Idea.  Remember 
that  Lucretius  was  a  renowned  Roman  poet 
of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  yet 
was  also  a  philosopher  who  taught  that  all 
the  universe  was  oompoeed  of  tiny  atoms, 
perpetually  In  motion. 

Dante,  whose  name  Is  commemorated  In 
one  of  yoiu-  own  college  buUdlngs,  was  the 
greatest  of  Italian  poeU.  He  was  also  a  stu- 
dent (rf  all  the  sciences  of  his  day,  and  In- 
corporated some  of  the  then-current  astro- 
nomical Ideas  Into  his  "Divine  Comedy.' 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  course,  was  a 
phenomenal  engineer  who  invented  the  hell- 
copter,  among  other  machines,  and  was  a 
designer,  anatomist,  and  biologist.  Even 
now  his  famous  palnUng  of  the  Mona  Lisa 
has  the  power  to  attract  great  crowds,  as  It 
did  when  shown  recently  In  Washington  and 
New  Tork. 

Goethe  oould  not  only  write  a  great  drama 
like  Faust,  but  he  earned  his  subsistence  as 
a  pracUdng  lawyer;  he  studied  geology;  and 
he  wrote  some  of  the  finest  poetry  of  tiie 
German  language.  He  was  a  skilled  theatri- 
cal dlrectcM".  a  political  economist,  and  an  art 
critic.  It  is  lltUe  known  that  his  studies  In 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  man  and 
the  ape  and  on  the  structural  relationships 
of  plants  foreshadowed  some  of  Darwin's 
theories  which  came  along  some  60  years 
later. 

In  our  own  days,  we  have  seen  science  and 
art  interacting  in  ways  which  are  stUl  very 
much  with  us.  The  psychological  discov- 
eries of  Freud  have  ijrofoundly  Influenced  the 
w<M*  of  Salvador  Dall  and  many  other  mod- 
era  artists.  The  paintings  of  Plet  Mondrlan 
are  based,  of  course,  on  mathematics,  and 
are  almost  entirely  sei>arated  from  pictorial 
or  repreaentatlonal  art.  His  work  helped 
Initiate  the  contemporary  schools  of  non- 
representational,  or  abstract,  art.  Hoist  and 
Stravinsky  have  composed  music  symbolic 
of  the  movements  of  the  planets.  TTxls  is  a 
kind  ct  modem  echo  of  that  section  In  Ad- 
ton's  "Paradise  Lost"  where  the  Angel 
Raphael  talks  to  Adam  about  the  wonders 
of  astronomy. 

All  of  these  Interactions  between  the  sci- 
ences and  the  hun:mnltles  have  served  to  en- 
rich the  concepts  In  both  areas.  But  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  It  Is 
necessary  for  any  well-educated  person  to 
have  a  broad  understanding  in  the  sciences 
and  In  the  htmianities.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  a  vigoroxu  program  is  underway  at  St. 
Mary's  to  give  o\a  next  generaUon  this  kind 
of  solid  backgrovmd  that  they  will  need  and 
be  able  to  use. 

There  will  be  many  more  opportunities 
here  for  the  scholars  of  tomorrow — and  I 
mean  scholars  in  the  broadest  possible  sense. 
In  any  case,  we  can  look  forward  to  many 
more  fine  things  from  the  students  and 
faculty  of  St.  Mary's  as  a  refiectlon  of  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  your  school. 

This  is  martced  by  your  continued  em- 
phasis on  service  to  the  community  as  an 
expression  of  Christian  democratic  ideals, 
preserving  the  best  of  the  values  of  the  past 
and  adding  the  best  of  the  values  of  the 
present. 

Tou  wlU  continue  to  try  to  create  a  unity 
from  the  Intellectual  tools  of  the  medieval 
trlvlimi  which  contained  logic,  grammar, 
and  rhetoric.  The  world  conUnues  to  be  in 
vital  need  of  men  and  women  trained  in  the 
arts  of  precise  thinking,  critical  reading,  and 
clear  expression. 


To  these  we  must  add  the  beet  of  the  con- 
tempcHary  scholarly  disciplines  of  the  sci- 
ences, the  arU.  the  law,  and  the  other  fields 
of  stxidy  offered  here,  and  the  graduates  of 
this  college  will  continue  to  bear  their  fuU 
share  of  responsibility  to  their  community, 
their  nation,  and  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  we  are  here  today  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  your  school  for  the  past  century. 
Tet  I  feel  that  we  should  in  equal  measiirei 
think  of  the  future  yet  ahead.  We  shoiUd  be 
particularly  grateful  for  the  continued  dedi- 
cation of  the  hard-working  teachers  of  St. 
Mary's.  It  is  their  deep  dedication  to  learn- 
ing which  makes  St.  Mary's  so  much  more 
than  a  mere  warehouse  of  f\imlture,  books, 
and  laboratory  eqviipment. 

It  is  this  dedication  which  will  inevitably 
carry  over  to  their  students,  who  wlU  go  forth 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


PROTOCOL     TO     AMEND     CONVEN- 
TION  ON   INTERNATIONAL   CIVIL 
AVIATION;   CONVENTION  ON  EX- 
TRADITION  WITH   SWEDEN;    AD- 
DITIONAL    PROTOCOL     TO     THE 
TREATY  OP  EXTRADITION  WITH 
BRAZIL;    EXTRADITION   CONVEN- 
TION   WITH    ISRAEL;    CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  WITH  KOREA;  CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION  WITH  JAPAN 
The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
protocol.  Executive  D   (88th  Cong..  1st 
sess.) .  to  amend  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation;  the  convention. 
Executive  E  (87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  on 
extradition  with  Sweden;  the  additional 
protocol.  Executive  P   (87th  Cong..  2d 
sess.) ,  to  the  Treaty  of  Extradition  with 
Brazil;  the  extradition  convention,  Ex- 
ecutive E   (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  with 
Israel;   the  consular  convention,  Exec- 
utive B  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) ,  with  Ko- 
rea;  and  the  consular  convention,  Ex- 
ecutive I   (88th  C^ng.,  1st  sess.),  with 
Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  protocols  and  conventions 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  their  various  parliamentary 
stages)  up  to  and  Including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  respective  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  resolutions 
of  ratification  will  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  without  being  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification  of  Executive  D  (88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) ,  Executive  E  (87th  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  Executive  P  (87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) ,  Executive  E  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) , 
Executive  B  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  and 
Executive  I  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.) ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

Retolved  (ttDo-thirAs  o/  tht  Senators  prts. 
ent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  dated  at  Rome  September  IS,  1092. 
to  amend  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  done  at  Clilcago  on  December 
7,  l»44  (Executive  D,  88th  Con^eM.  1st  ses- 
sion) . 
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Retotved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurrinif  therein).  Th»t  the  Senate 
sdTlae  and  etmsent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
Conrentton  of  Extradition  Between  the' 
United  States  of  America  and  Sweden,  to- 
gether with  a  related  protocol,  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  34,  1941  (Ex.  B..  87tb 
Cong.,  ad  Mn.) ,  an  additional  protocol  to  the 
Treaty  of  Bxtraditlon  <rf  Janaary  18.  IMl, 
Between  the  United  9Utes  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  which  additional 
protocol  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
June  18.  1963  (Bt.  F.  87th  Cong.,  ad  sees.). 
and  a  OonrentlOB  on  Kxtraditlon  Between 
the  OoTemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovernment  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  signed  at  Washington  E>ecember  10. 
1963  (Executive  E,  88th  Congresa.  1st  see- 
iton). 

Reeotved  (twy-third*  of  the  Senatort  pres- 
ent coTururrtTiy  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
consiilar  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Korea,  signed  at  Seoxil 
on  January  8.  1963  (Executive  B,  88th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session) . 

Resolved  ( ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratlflcaUon  of  the 
consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan,  together  with 
a  protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Tokyo 
on  March  23.  1963  (Executive  I.  88th  Con- 
gress, ist  session) . 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  further  order  of  yesterday,  as  modi- 
fled  today,  the  Senate,  at  2  p.m.,  will  pro- 
ceed to  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  said  resolutions 
of  ratification  of  the  six  protocols  and 
conventions. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  a  conference  with  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  [Mr.  KuchelI 
and  with  his  approval.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  time  there  may  be  a 
call  of  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  554,  HJl.  844.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  measures 
may  be  considered  in  sequence,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  authority  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoKO  comments,  excerpts  from  reports, 
and  so  on. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure. 


TRUST  LAND  FOR  OOLALA  SIOUX 
INDIAN  TRIBE  OP  PINE  RIDGE 
RESERVATION 

The  bill  CRR.  844)  to  declare  that 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Rico»  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  576),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

FDaPOSX 

The  purpose  ot  HJi.  844.  as  amended  and 
paaeed  by  the  House.  Is  to  convey  In  trust 
status  6.423.68  acres  of  land  formerly  used 
for  ibte  benefit  o€  the  Oglala  Oonununlty 
School  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  ol  the  Pine 
Ridge  Eteservatlon  In  South  Dakota.  The 
present  estimated  value  of  the  property  Is 
•196,000.  The  bill  also  provides  that  In  the 
event  of  a  Judgment  favorable  to  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  will  determine  to  what 
extent  the  value  of  this  land  should  be  an 
offset. 

A  companion  WU.  8.  84.  Introduced  by 
Senators  McOovxbk  and  Mtjndt.  was  also  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

NXKD 

The  land  was  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  over  a  period  of  years  between 
1939  and  1946  from  private  owners  at  a  total 
co6t  of  $61.09834  for  the  use  of  the  Oglala 
Community  School.  Improvements  are  val- 
ued at  $1,476.  The  fimda  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  described  as  "Indian  moneys, 
proceeds  of  labor."  These  are  funds  derived 
from  Federal  operations  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions which  are  available  for  expeiuilture 
under  an  Lndeflnlte  and  continuing  appro- 
prlaUon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the 
agency,  or  the  Indian  school  on  whose  be- 
half the  money  U  collected.  The  money  U 
aociunulated  from  such  acUvlUea  as  the  op- 
eraUon  of  a  beef  herd  In  connecUon  with  an 
Indian  school. 

The  subject  land  was  formerly  used  for 
graxing  the  school  beef  and  dairy  herd  but. 
since  the  dairy  herd  has  been  dlsconUnued 
and  the  beef  herd  considerably  reduced  in 
«1»,  It  is  no  longer  required  for  picturing. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  no  further 
use  for  the  land  or  Improvements.  The  tribe 
wUl  probably  continue  to  lease  the  land  to 
stockgrowers  for  grazing  purpoees  and/or  for 
the  site  of  an  Industrial  development. 

The  land  Is  located  near  the  agency  head- 
quarters, borders  an  Important  highway,  and 
produces  some  of  the  finest  pasturage  In 
southweetern  South  DakoU.  All  of  the  land 
U  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation, 
ooer 

Enactment  of  HJl.  844  requires  no  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 


TRUST  LAND  FOR  OGLALA  SIOUX 
INDIAN  TRIBE  OP  PINE  RIDGE 
RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  845)  to  declare  that 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  psissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  577).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTXP08X 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  845  is  to  convey  In 
trust  status  the  Qovemment's  Interest  in 
40  acres  of  land  formerly  used  as  a  site  for 
Its  Wakpamnl  I^ke  Day  School  to  the  Og- 
lala Sioux  THbe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Beserva- 
tlon  in  South  Dakota.    The  bill  also  pro- 


vides that  in  the  event  a  Judgment  favor- 
able to  the  tribe  is  rendered  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Conmiisslon,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  to  what  extent  the  value  of  this 
land  should  be  an  offset. 

The  conunlttee  also  considered  a  com- 
panion bill.  8.  85,  Introduced  by  Senators 
McOovxRif    and    KJttwdt. 

MXXS 

The  40  acres  were  acquired  In  1983  at  a 
total  cost  of  $400  for  use  of  the  Indian 
school.  Several  school  structures  valued  at 
$760  were  constructed.  The  school  has  been 
closed  and  the  children  are  being  transport- 
ed by  bus  to  a  pubUc  school.  Part  of  the 
land  Is  presently  occupied  by  several  In- 
dian families  who  have  constructed  homes 
on  It.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  fur- 
ther use  for  the  land  or  Improvements.  Re- 
moval of  the  Improvements,  It  Is  estimated, 
would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth. 


TRUST  STATUS  FOR  CERTAIN 
LANDS  ON  ROSEBUD  SIOUX  RES- 
ERVATION IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  136)  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word  "the," 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "Uinted"  and  insert  "United" ;  in  line 
9.  after  the  word  "South."  to  strike  out 
'Dakota:  Provided.  That  building  num- 
bered 248  (residence)  on  tract  L-44 
should  be  reserved  to  the  United  States 
with  the  right  to  remove  it"  and  insert 
"Dakota";  on  page  3.  in  the  Uble.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2  thereof,  to  strike  out 
"old";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4  of  the 
table,  to  strike  out  "oW";  hi  line  8  of  the 
table,  after  the  word  "of."  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"old";  in  line  10.  of  the  table,  after  the 
word  "of,"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "old";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Une  20  of  the  table,  to  strike  out 
"old";  on  page  4.  in  the  table,  in  line  15 
thereof,  after  "Sec.  1.",  to  strike 
out  "Wy2WMiSEy4SEy4Ey2EM.SWV4SE- 
y4SEy4SEy4"  and  Insert  "W VaWV^SW/i- 
SEy4.  E"2E>/2SWV;SEV4,  SEi/4SEy4";  on 
page  5.  after  line  3.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  This  conveyance  is  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights-of-way  of  record  and 
subject  to  that  certain  proposed  right-of- 
way  for  sewer  purposes  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  on  which  construcUon 
was  authorized  by  the  Superintendent,  Rose- 
bud Agency,  on  July  31. 1980. 

And.  after  line  8.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent  to  which 
the  valtie  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  tTie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  all  the 
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right,  tlUe,  and  interest  In  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing described  tracts  of  land  and  the 
Improvements  thereon  oa  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  purchased  by 
the  United  States  with  funds  derived  from 
the  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor.  Rose- 
bud School"  account,  shall  hereafter  be  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  THbe  of  South  Dakota. 
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states  In  tnist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota : 


Rosebud 


Tract 
I-BIA-107 


Tract 
I-BIA-107 


L-4 
L-« 

Lr-7 


L-« 
L-10 
1^11 
L-13 
L-U 
1^14 

L-18 
L-l« 

lr-17 

L-18 
L-IQ 

I    L-ao 

1     L-21 

'     L-22 

L-23 

Lr-2fi 

L-M 
1^-27 
I.-38 
L-2« 
L^30 
L-41 
L-S5 
L-S7 
L-18 


Land  description 


T.  38  N..  R.  3«  W.,  «Ui 
principal  meridian 


8e&8.8WW 

8ec.«.8EK..... 
Sec.  6,  lots  A,  7.  E 
Sec.  0.  lota  3.  4,  6, 


■knwh;:".:: 


T.  38  N..  R.  30  W.,  6th 
principal  meridian 

Sec  2,  lots  3,  4,  8>««J WU,  8W W. 

8«^  2,  lota  1,  2.  SMNE« 

Sec.  8,  lota  1, 2,  8HNEJC 

8«5.8.  8EH 

Sec.  8,  lota  3,  4,  8^N  W  W,  SWW" 

See.  5, 8WK ;;' 

8«!.  S,  lots  1,  2,  SKNEJi-. 
Sec.  ^  8EW!. ...„_.„ 

Sec.  7,  8EW 

8ec.7.^1,4,EHBWK: 


L-40 


1^2 

Ir-tS 

L-M 

ir-n 

Ir-U 

IMO 
L-40 

L-81 

ir-a 

L-M 
L-M 

i^se 


L-7» 


L-74 
L-78 
L-78 


8«c.B, 

8«c.  »,  NWU 
Sec.  10,  NE" 
Sec  10,  "~ 
Sec.  10, 
Sec.  U,  8E 
Sec.  II,  N" 
Sec.  12,  NW 
Sec  17,  NW>?. 

Sec  18, SEW 

Sec  U,  slloAoU  1.  J,  E^NWW; 


N«K-     -     - 
llf  hway  No. 


Sec.  5l.  EU. 
Sec.  21,  yffi 


north 
18 


of 


-ir 


T.  S«  N.,  R.  30  W.,  bth  principal 
meridiao 

Sec  2«,  8W>i,  except  that  part 
lytaiK  north  of  Uja.  Highway 
No.  18 _ 

Sec  27,  SEX,  exoep*  Vbst'part' 
Iyln«  north  of  VB.  UlKhway 

8WW     and     NMBE^^Em 
NWjiSEJiSWj/^nUinlns 

0.3128  sore  each — — ^ 

Sec.  32,  aU  of  the  NKJ»ln«  aoiith' 
ofU.S.Highwsyfib.ll 


Sec.  32.  ail  of  the  SHhrins  south 
of  U.S.  Hl«hwsT>5o!l8 

8ec84,NE  

Sec  M.  SB- 
Sec  84,  8W 
8ec.  88.  Vfiil 
Sec  38,  ZH. 
Sec  SO,  NE 

lying  no 

No.  I8_ 


NEW  except  that  part 
north  of  U.r    ■■    ■ 


.9.  Highway 


T.  88  N..  E.  82  W.,  flth  princi- 
pal meridian 

Sec  1 ,  lots  8. 4,  8HN WK 

T.  8«  N.,  R.  82  W.,  6th  princi- 
pal meridian 

Sec.  12,  NWNEW 
8«5.  12,  EHNWW,  8MNEW."" 
Sec  12.  W>(NWW  aod  sec   1 
lots  1, 2.  N^S  W|2,  $  W)i8  WJ< 


Total. 


._.(!_. 


Acras 


lao.o 
leo.o 

140. 61 
147.00 


821.64 
160.47 
161.06 
100. 0 
321.36 

323.80 

161.60 

16a  0 

160.0 

168.88 

160.0 

160.0 

181.20 

320.0 

MIO.O 

100.0 

160.0 

160.0 

160.0 

160.0 

160.0 

160.0 

160.0 

160.0 


261.0 
820.0 

lao-j 


40.3 


72.1 


10.878 
189.6 
812.67 


310.0 
160.0 

loao 

100.0 

noio 

890.0 


104.8 


in.  8 


80.0 
160.0 

900.84 


8,888.388 


Sxo.  a.  That  aU  the  right,  «Ue,  and  Inter- 
est in  and  to  the  following  described  tracts 
of  land  and  the  improvements  thereon  on 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Da- 
kota, shaU  hereafter  be  held  by  the  United 


L-82 
L-33 
L-34 
L-36 


L-41 


L-48 


L-68 


L-71 


L-77 
L-78 


L-07 


Description 


T.  88  N.,  R.  30  W.,  6th  principal 
meridian 

Sec.  16,  8M. 

Sec  17,  NEW ■" 

Sec.  17,  SEjZ 

Sec  17,  SWjIf '" 

T.  30  N.,  R.  20  W.,  6th 
principal  meridian 

Sec  18,  NEJiSWH 

T.  30  N.,  R.  30  W.,  6th 
principal  meridian 

Sec  28,  SWJiSWK 

T.  42N.,  R.  33  W..6th 
principal  meridian 

Sec  38,  EH 

T.  37  N.,  R.  30  W.,  6th 
principal  meridian 

Sec.  30,  NEJiSEJi 

T.  36N.,R.  82  V.,  6th 
prlndiMkl  meridian 

Sec  I,  8EW8WW 

Sec.   1,   WHWH8W^8EWEHi" 
EHSWH8EH,  SEHSZyi..?.. 

T.  36  N.,  R.  31  W.,  6th 
principal  meridian 

Sec  6.  lot  6 

Total 


Acres 


320.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 


40.0 

40.0 

320.0 

40.0 

40.0 
60.0 

38.01 


1,078.01 


Sxc.  8.  That  aU  the  right,  tlUe,  and  In- 
terest In  and  to  the  south  half  section  9, 
township  38  nc»-th,  range  30  west,  sixth 
principal  meridian,  containing  281.91  acres, 
more  or  less  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ref- 
erence: Tract  l-BIA-107-L-a4).  on  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Dakota,  pur- 
chased by  the  United  SUtee  with  funds  de- 
rived from  the  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of 
labor.  Rosebud  School"  account,  shall  here- 
after be  helAby  the  United  Statee  In  trust 
for  the  beneB^cifthe  Roeebud  Sioux  Tribe 
of  South  DaWJH^ 

Sxc.  4.  TTils  conveyance  Is  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights-of-way  of  record  and 
subject  to  that  certain  proposed  right-of- 
way  for  sewer  purpoees  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  on  which  construction 
was  authorized  by  the  Superintendent,  Rose- 
bud Agency,  on  July  31.  1962. 

Sxc.  6.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augxist 
18,  1946  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent  bo  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  578) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  8.  136.  as  amended.  U  to 
place  In  trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  In- 
dians of  South  Dakota  approximately  10,495 
acres  of  land  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  reservation.    The  lands  are  excess  to 


the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  bin.  as  amended,  also  provides  that  In 
the  event  of  a  Judgment  favorable  to  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  by  the  Indian  CUlms 
Commission,  the  Commission  will  determine 
to  what  extent  the  value  of  this  land  should 
be  an  offset. 


EXCEPTION  PROM   25- YEAR   LEASE 
*       LIMITATIONS   OF   FORT   MOJAVE 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  2635)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  9,  1955,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding the  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Reser- 
vation among  the  reservations  excepted 
from  the  25-year  lease  limitations,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  HJl. 
2635  came  from  my  committee  unani- 
mously. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  portion  of  the  committee  report  de- 
scribing the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PDXPOSK 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2636  Is  to  permit 
leases  of  Indian  land  on  the  Port  Mojave 
Reservation  In  California,  Arizona,  and  Ne- 
vada for  business  and  other  purposes  to  be 
made  for  a  term  of  99  years  or  less  Instead 
of  the  present  26  years  with  the  right  of 
renewal  for  another  26  years. 

NXKD 

Enactment  of  HH.  2636  Is  needed  to  permit 
a  lease  with  a  term  long  enough  to  enable 
a  prospective  lessee  to  obtain  financing  few 
the  tourist-recreation  development  that  Is 
contemplated.  Among  others  who  have  In- 
dicated an  Interest  In  this  area,  the  Cal-A- 
Nev  Corp.  plans  to  develop  a  multimillion- 
dollar  resort  on  a  13.000-acre  tract  fronting 
on  the  Colorado  River  near  the  VS.  Highway 
66  crossing  If  a  long-term  lease  can  be  nego- 
tiated. The  lands  are  imoccupled  and  un- 
tised  at  present  but  have  a  high  potential 
for  development  for  recreational  purposes. 

Asstu-ance  was  given  the  committee  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  woiild  approve 
a  99 -year  lease  only  If  the  extended  period  U 
absolutely  essential  and  If  It  Is  consonant 
with  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 

If  enacted.  H.R.  2636  will  extend  to  the 
Port  Mojave  Indian  Reservation  the  same  * 
long-term  leasing  provisions  which  have  been 
made  applicable  to  the  Agua  Callente.  Nava- 
jo. Seminole,  Colorado  River,  and  Southern 
Ute  Reservations. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  HJl.  2636  will  enUU  no 
additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 


TRUST  LANDS  FOR  INDIANS  OP 
BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  COLONY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1M5)  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of 
the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands 
which  are  used  for  cemetery  purposes 
which  had  been  r^;>orted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  after 
line  12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sac.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  la 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Aet  of  August 
18.  1946  (60  SUt.  1050).  the  extent  to  which. 
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tb*  valua  of  th*  Unda  conveyed  under  th* 
ftutborlty  of  this  Act  itMuid  or  ahould  not 
be  set  off  ■c^lB't  any  <^i«in!i  against  tlM 
United  States  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion suhaequent  to  the  oonveyanoe. 

So  aa  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  li^ht.  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  described  public  do- 
main lands  located  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trttst  for  the  Indians  of  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony; 

Township  Sa.  north,  range  44  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  section  13,  west 
half  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  containing  6  acres,  plus 
a  right-of-way  for  access  purposes  across 
the  west  33  feet  of  the  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter  of  said 
section   13. 

Township  32  north,  range  45  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  section  13.  west 
half  northwest  qiiarter  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  con- 
taining 1«4  acres,  plus  a  right-of-way  for 
access  purposes  across  the  west  33  feet  of 
the  south  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  and 
southeast  qiiarter  southwest  quarter  of  said 
section  18. 

Sac.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
Augiist  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  lands  conveyed 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by 
the  Commission  subsequent  to  the  convey- 
ance. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa«  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rmcosld  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  580),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSZ 

The  purpose  of  S.  1885,  as  amended,  U  to 
place  in  a  trust  status  for  the  Battle  Moun- 
tain Indian  Colony.  Nevada,  aoaxe  6.26  acres 
of  withdrawn  public  domain  for  use  as  a 
cemetery. 


Is  the  language  eonsUtently  adopted  by  the 

committee    In    legislation    donating   Federal 
lands  to  Indian  tribes. 


The  Indians  have  been  using  the  two 
tracts  for  cemetery  purposes.  There  are 
about  180  gnraves  in  one  tract  smd  some  16 
graves  in  the  other.  The  estimated  fair 
market  value  of  the  two  cemetery  sites  and 
right-of-way  areas  Is  $400.  The  colony, 
which  had  a  population  of  77  In  1962,  has 
beneficial  Interest  in  680  acres  ot  land.  The 
cemetery  sites  are  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  co'ony  lands.  The  public  domain  land 
surrounding  the  cemetery  sites  is  vacant. 

COST 

There  is  no  appreciable  cost  Involved  In 
this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  added  a  section  2 
which  would  require  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the  bill 
should  be  set  off  against  any  claim  the  tribe 
may  have  against  the  United  States.     This 

1 


RIGHTS  OP  NAVAJO  TRIBE  AND  UTE 
MOUNTAIN  TRIBE  TO  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  bill  (S.  1594)  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  In  and  to  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Navajo-Ute  Boun- 
dary Dispute  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  given  to  either  or  both  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Ute  Movmtaln  Tribe 
of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation  to  bring 
suit  against  the  United  States,  as  trustee, 
against  each  other,  and  against  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians,  persons,  or  entities,  to  quiet 
the  beneficial  title  in  and  to  such  lands  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  as  are  common  to 
the  description  contained  in  article  II  of 
the  treaty  concluded  June  1.  1868.  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Navajo  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  proclaimed  August  12, 
1868  (15  Stat.  667).  setting  apart  certain 
lands  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the 
Havajo  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion contained  in  section  3  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  20,  1895  (28  Stat.  677). 
setting  apart  certain  lands  for  the  sale  and 
exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Indians  described  therein. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  district  coxirt  of  three 
Judges  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Mexico,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  2284.  and,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  this  Act.  any  party  may 
appeal  as  of  right  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  final 
determination  by  such  three  Judge  district 
coyrt. 

Sxc.  4.  It    is    hereby   declared    to   be   the 

Intent  and  the  objective  of  the  Congress  that 
the  relative  rtghta  and  Interests  of  all  parties 
making  claims  against  the  United  States 
and  each  other  in  and  to  the  surface  and 
the  subsurface  of  the  lands  identified  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  be  Judicially  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  principles  as  may 
be  Just  and  fair  in  law  and  equity,  Including 
a  consistent  award  or  awards  or  release  or 
releases  to  either  or  both  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  erf  the  Uta 
Mountain  Reservation  of  stich  bonus  sums, 
rentals,  and  royalties,  or  other  moneys  paid 
or  received  on  account  of  the  leasing  of  any 
portion  of  such  lands  and  now  held  In  a 
joint  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pxmuant  to  the  agreement  dated  May 
9,  1957.  between  the  two  tribes,  approved  by 
the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  furtherance  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  Intent  and  the  attainment  of 
this  objective,  the  parties  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment, in  which  provision  may  be  made  for 
a  recognition  in  perpetuity  of  their  relative 
righta  to  use  and  to  enjoy  the  siirface  and 
the  subsurface  of  the  lands  Identified  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  including  the  division 
of  any  and  all  of  such  bonus  sums,  rentals, 
and  royalties,  or  other  moneys  paid  or  re- 
ceived on  accoTint  of  the  leasing  of  any 
portion  of  said  lands  for  any  purjKise  or 
piirposes.  Such  settlement  agreement  may 
be  embodied  in  and  be  made  a  part  of  any 


decree  of  the  eourt,  which  thereupon  shall 
be  final  and  ooncluslve  with  respect  to  the 
righta  and  Interesta  of  all  parties. 

Sac.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  congressional  determination  of  the 
merlta  of  the  conQlctlng  tribal,  individual 
Indian,  or  other  claims  against  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  lands  that  are 
the  subject  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  581) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 


1963 
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The  purpose  of  S.  1504  U  to  authorize  the 
Navajo  Tribe  or  the  Uta  Mountain  Tribe  to 
commence  litigation  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  common  boundary  be- 
tween their  two  reservations.  The  litigation 
would  be  before  a  district  court  of  three 
Judges  in  the  U3.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  with  a  statutory  right 
of  appeal  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
district  court  would  base  ita  decision  on 
"such  principles  as  may  be  Just  and  fair  in 
law  and  equity." 

NEED 

The  Navajo  boundary  inunedlataly  south 
of  the  Colorado  boundary  was  fixed  by  a 
treaty  of  June  1,  1868.  In  1869  the  boundary 
was  surveyed  and  monumented  but  the 
monumenta  cannot  be  located  at  the  present 
time.  The  Ute  Mountain  boundary  was  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  February  20,  1895. 
Apparently  there  is  an  overlap  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  U  to  quiet  title  to  the  land  in 
one  or  the  other  of  the  tribes. 

The  dispute  became  active  during  the  past 
decade  when  oil  was  discovered  in  the  Four 
Comers  area.  The  Navajo  and  Uta  Moun- 
tain Tribes  entared  into  an  agreement  dated 
May  9,  1967,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  lease  the  area  Jointly 
and  to  place  all  revenue  from  the  leases  in  a 
Joint  account  pending  a  resolution  of  the 
dispute. 

As  of  May  29,  1963,  the  bonuses,  royalties, 
and  rentals  in  the  Joint  account  amounted 
to  $4,983,226.02.  This  amount  U  subject  te 
reduction  by  payment  of  severance  and  other 
States  and  local  taxes.  Accrued  Interest  on 
the  principal  in  the  Joint  account  amounted 
to  an  additional  $560,467. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Joint  account  agreement 
covers  revenues  from  some  lands  that  are  not 
in  dispute,  the  maximum  amount  that  either 
tribe  could  expect  to  receive  If  it  established 
Ita  full  claim  to  title  would  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  in  the  joint  account. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  S.  1594 
is  designed  to  authorize  the  Navajo  Tribe 
or  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to  commence 
litigation  to  determine  the  location  of  a 
part  of  the  common  boundary  between 
their  two  reservations.  The  action  would 
be  brought  before  a  three-judge  district 
court  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico, 
with  a  statutory  right  of  appeal  directly 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Navajo  boundary  was  fixed  in 
1868  just  south  of  the  Colorado-New 
Mexico  line,  and  was  surveyed  and 
monumented  in  1869.  The  monuments 
can  no  longer  be  located.  In  1805  the 
Ute  Mountain  boundary  was  established, 
and  there  was  apparently  an  overlap. 
As  a  result  a  dispute  has  arisen  In  re- 
gard to  the  strip  contained  in  the  over- 
lap. Both  tribes  have  agreed  to  submit 
the  issue  to  a  judicial  determination  and 


to  abide  by  the  final  adjudication.  This 
bill  will  allow  that  adjudication  to  be 
made.  I  therefore  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  and  passage  of  this 
bill. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  1989)  to  authorize  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
issue  general  obligation  bonds,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT    OP    LAW    WITH    RE- 
SPECT TO  TRADE  WITH  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (8.  1718)  to  amend  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page 
2.  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
persons  subject  thereto  in  such  cases  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  general 
rule  en-  regulation. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  or 
in  section  437  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  Indian 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
of  whatever  degree  of  Indian  blood,  during 
their  term  of  employment  or  otherwise,  from 
obtaining  or  receiving  any  benefit  or  benefita 
made  available  to  the  Indians  generally  or  to 
the  members  of  any  particular  tribe,  under 
any  Act  of  Congress,  nor  to  prevent  such  em- 
ployees having  Indian  blood  from  being 
members  of  or  receiving  benefita  by  reason 
of  their  membership  in  Indian  tribes,  corpo- 
rations, or  cooperative  associations  organized 
by  the  Indians,  when  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  appropriate  regu- 
lations to  be  promulgated  by  htm 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  the  provi- 
sions of  section  437  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  employees  ot  the  United  States 
Oovernment,  including  those  employed  in 
Indian  Affairs,  may.  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU  prescribe,  be  permitted  to  purchase 
from  or  sell  to  amy  Indian  or  Indian  orga- 
nization any  arte  and  crafta  or  any  other 
product,  service,  labor,  land,  or  commodity, 
produced,  rendered,  owned,  controlled,  or 
furnished  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  organiza- 
tion or  by  such  employees:  Provided,  That 
no  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
such  purchases  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  commercial  seU- 
ing,  reselling,  trading,  or  bartering  of  said 
purchases  by  such  employee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  Indian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government,  of  whatever  de- 
gree of  Indian  blood,  during  their  term  of  em- 
ployment or  otherwise,  from  obtaining  or  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  benefita  made  available 
to  the  Indians  generally  or  to  the  members 
of  any  particular  tribe,  \inder  any  Act  of 
Congress,  nor  to  prevent  such  employees 
having  Indian  blood  from  being  members  of 
or  receiving  benefita  by  reason  of  their  mem- 
bership In  Indian  tribes,  cori>oratlons,  cr 
cooperative  associations  organized  by  the 
Indians,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  appropriate  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  him. 
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So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  68) 
and  section  14  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1834  (4 
Stat.  738),  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection 
(b).  any  person  employed  In  Indian  affairs 
who  shall  have  any  Interest  or  concern  In  any 
trade  with  Indians  residing  on  an  Indian 
reservation  which  Is  not  for,  and  on  account 
of,  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  and,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  his  department  or 
agency,  may  be  removed  from  office. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  the  provi- 
sions of  section  437  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Including  those  employed  in 
Indian  Affairs,  may,  vinder  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prescribe,  be  permitted  to  purchase 
from  or  sell  to  any  Indian  or  Indian  orga- 
nization any  arte  and  crafta  or  any  other 
product,  service,  labor,  land,  or  commodity, 
produced,  rendered,  owned,  controlled,  or 
furnished  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  organiza- 
tion or  by  such  employees:  Provided.  That 
no  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
such  purchases  for  the  pxupose  of  engaging 
directly  or  indirectly  In  the  commercial  sell- 
ing, reselling,  trading,  or  bartering  of  said 
purchases  by  such  employee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  Indian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government,  of  whatever  de- 
gree of  Indian  blood,  during  their  term  of 
employment  or  otherwise,  from  obtaining 
or  receiving  any  benefit  or  benefita  made 
available  to  the  Indians  generally  or  to  the 
members  of  any  particular  tribe,  under  any 
Act  of  Congress,  nor  to  prevent  such  em- 
ployees having  Indian  blood  from  being 
members  of  or  receiving  benefita  by  reason 
of  their  membership  in  Indian  tribes,  corpo- 
rations, or  cooperative  associations  organized 
by  the  Indians,  when  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  appropriate  reg- 
ulations to  be  promulgated  by  him." 

Sxc.  2.  The  Act  of  June  19,  1939  (ch.  210. 
63  Stat.  840).  Is  repealed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  583).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

pintposi 

The  pxunpose  of  S.  1718,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  section  2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25  UJS.C.  68)  and  section  14  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  738)  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  19,  1939  (63  Stat.  840)  relat- 
ing to  trade  with  Indians. 

The  1834  act  provided  that: 

"No  person  employed  in  Indian  affairs  shall 
have  any  Interest  or  concern  in  any  trade 
with  the  Indians,  except  for,  and  on  accoiint 
of,  the  United  States;  and  any  person  of- 
fending herein,  shall  be  liable  to  penalty  at 
$5,000.  and  shall  be  removed  from  his  office." 

The  act  of  June  19,  1989,  attempted  to 
eliminata  the  inequities  of  the  1834  act.  but 
did  not  do  so  entirely. 


From  the  1939  act  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
employees  of  the  Bxireau  of  Indian  Affairs 


are  authorized  to  purchase  the  labor  of  In- 
dians as  distinguished  from  their  services, 
or  when  purchase  of  a  service  would  be  "for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  directly  or  indirect- 
ly In  the  oonunerciid  selling,  reselling,  trad- 
ing or  bartering"  of  such  purchase.  These 
ambiguities  are  lllxistrated  by  the  foUowing 
case:  An  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  who  operates  on  his  own  time  a  truck 
farm  located  near  a  reservation  has  requested 
permission  to  employ  Indians  for  general 
farmwork  at  prevailing  or  above  prevailing 
wage  rates.  There  is  considerable  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  and  the  Indians  would  be 
benefited  materially  by  s\ich  an  employment 
opportiinity.  There  appears  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility that  the  employee  would  overreach 
the  Indians  or  otherwise  take  advantage  of 
his  Bureau  employment  In  hiring  the  In- 
dians. The  Btneau,  however.  Is  unable  to 
give  positive  assurance  to  the  employee  that 
his  action  in  hiring  the  Indians  would  not 
subject  him  to  the  mandatory  sanctions  of 
the  1834  statute  because  of  the  question  that 
exlEta  about  whether  the  piirchase  of  labor  Is 
permitted  by  the  1939  act  and  whether  the 
sale  of  produce  from  the  truck  farm  would 
constitute  a  "direct  or  Indirect"  sale  or  re- 
sale of  the  Indian  labor. 

Although  the  1939  act  authorized  Federal 
employees  to  make  purchases  from  Indians, 
It  did  not  authorize  employees  to  sell  any 
property  or  service  to  Indians.  Numerous 
situations  have  been  encountered  where  this 
lack  of  authority  has  worked  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  Indians  and  employees.  For 
example,  where  a  retired  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  happens  to  be  J< 
an  Indian  requeste  another  employee  to  per- 
form a  service  (such  as  preparing  an  Income 
tax  return,  or  appraising  a  piece  of  property) 
during  the  employee's  free  time  after  his 
weekly  tour  of  duty  has  been  completed,  ac- 
ceptance by  the  employee  of  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  service  performed  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  statute  and  subject 
him  to  the  mandatory  penalties  prescribed. 
Another  example  is  where  an  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  tn  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  is  of  Indian  extraction  wanta  to 
buy  a  home  In  the  suburbs  of  Washington 
from  another  non-Indian  Bureau  employee 
who  is  being  transferred  to  the  field  service 
of  the  Bureau,  but  the  sale  by  the  non- 
Indian  employee  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute. 

Subsection  1(a)  of  the  bill  Is  the  same  as 
present  law  (see.  2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  act  of  Jtme  80,  1634).  except  that  it  Is 
limited  to  trade  with  Indians  residing  on 
Indian  reservations.  It  does  not  apply  to 
Indians  who  have  left  the  reservation  and 
have  become  a  part  ot  normal  communities. 

Subsection  1(b)  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is 
the  same  as  present  law  (act  of  June  19, 
1939)  except  for  the  addition  of  certain 
words.  These  words  permit  Government  em- 
ployees to  make  sales  to  Indians,  as  well  as  to 
nuike  purchases  (which  is  the  present  law), 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  trade  may  In- 
clude labor  and  land  in  addition  to  products, 
services,  and  commodities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prohibition 
against  resales  in  ecanmerclal  trade  Is 
retained. 

CO*T 

The  enactment  of  S.  1718  will  not  Involve 
any  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  ftinds. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  CREDIT  OP 
KOOTENAI  INDIANS,  IDAHO 

The  bill  (8.  2139)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  of 
Tndlam,  Idaho,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
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read   the   third   time,   and  passed,   as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hejtreeentativee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreea  aeaembled.  That  the 
unezpendeil  balance  of  fiinds  on  depoait  In 
tha  Treaaury  of  the  Unltad  Stat«a  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  In- 
diana of  the  State  of  Idaho  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  September  8,  1960 
(74  Stat.  830),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Clalma  Commlaalon  In  docket  164, 
and  the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced 
or  expended  for  any  purpoae  that  la  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  members  of  the 
tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

In  the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

)  port  (No.  584),  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

pintPosB 

The  purpose  of  S.  2139,  introduced  as  a 
result  of  an  executive  communication,  Is  to 
Itfovlde  for  the  distribution  of  an  award  to 
the  Kootenai  Tribe  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  of  approximately  $380,000. 


Docket  164  In  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Involved  a  claim  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  lands  in  Idaho  and  Montana  that 
were  taken  by  the  United  States  imder  the 
treaty  of  July  16.  1855,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Bonners  Ferry  Kootenai  Band.  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission  found  that  the 
Bonners  Ferry  Kootenai  were  entitled  to  the 
value  of  approximately  1,160,000  acres  of  land 
in  northwest  Idaho  and  northwest  Montana 
determined  as  of  March  8,  1859,  the  date  of 
the  actual  taking  of  the  lands. 

On  March  24.  1960,  the  parties  In  the  case 
filed  a  Joint  motion  for  entry  of  a  final 
Judgment  basad  upon  a  stipulated  settle- 
ment of  $426,000.  The  motion  was  granted. 
Prom  this  award,  the  attorneys  representing 
the  trltM  were  allowed  fees  and  expenses  In 
the  total  sum  of  $65345.86,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $369,644.16  which  U  presently  on  deposit 
In  the  VS.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians  and  bears 
Interest  at  4  percent  per  annum.  The  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  as  of  July  39,  1963, 
amounted  to  $379398.46. 

The  Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  Kootenai 
IVlbe  or  Band  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  The 
Bonners  Ferry  Kootenai  are  the  successors  in 
Interact  of  this  group  and  the  Judgment 
funds  are  made  available  to  them  for  use 
under  the  riiles  that  apply  to  tribal  funds 
generally. 

The  tribe  has  indicated  it  t&von  employ- 
ment of  the  Judgment  fund  for  the  socio- 
economic Improvement  of  tribal  members 
through  a  family-plan  program  and  for  other 
purpose*.  The  bill  will  permit  the  Kootenai, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
decide  precisely  how  they  will  program  their 
Jtidgment  funds. 


BENEFICIAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION. ARIZ.  AND  CALIF. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Mil  (8.  2111)  to  fix  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation located  In  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  California,  which  had  been 


reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
on  page  3,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

Sbc.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect,  or 
be  taken  Into  consideration  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of,  or  with  respect  to,  claims  now  pend- 
'Jig  by  the  tribes  against  the  United  States, 
except  that  no  recovery  for  any  of  the  lands 
subject  to  this  Act  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
claim. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Sxc.  4.  ThlM  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  agreement  of  the  tribes  to  aban- 
don the  claims  now  pending  in  docket  num- 
bered 185  and  in  docket  numbered  283A  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049), 
and  the  dismissal  of  said  claims  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  affect  or  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  adjudication  of,  or  with  respect 
to,  any  other  claims  now  pending  by  the 
tribes  against  the  United  States. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
p\irpose  of  fixing  the  beneficial  ownership  of 
real  property  interests  in  the  Colorado  River 
Reservation  now  occupied  by  the  Colorado 
River  Indian  Tribes,  its  members,  and  cer- 
tain Indian  colonists,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  ot  the  United  States  in  the  un- 
allotted lands  of  the  Colorado  River  Reser- 
vation, Including  water  rights  and  mineral 
rights  therein,  together  with  all  Improve- 
ments located  thereon  and  appurtenant 
thereto,  except  improvements  placed  on  the 
land  by  assignees  or  by  Indian  colonists, 
and  except  improvements  fvirnlshed  by  the 
United  States  for  administrative  purposes 
(including  irrigation  facilities)  or  for  the 
housing  of  Federal  employees,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  tribal  property  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation. 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Tribes"  means  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  Colorado  River  Reser- 
vation, with  a  constitution  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June 
18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984;  25  U.S.C.  461  et  seq). 
as  said  constitution  now  exists  or  may  here- 
after be  amended,  consisting  of  a  band  of 
the  Mohave  Indians,  the  band  of  Chemehuevi 
Indians  affiliated  therewith,  and  varloiia  In- 
dians heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  by  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes. 

(b)  "Colorado  River  Reservation"  means 
the  reservation  for  Indian  use  established  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1866  (13  SUt.  559),  as 
modified  and  further  defined  by  Executive 
orders  of  November  22,  1873.  November  16. 
1874,  May  15,  1876.  and  November  22. 1916,  aU 
of  which  area  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
said  reservation. 

Skc.  3.  Any  person  of  Indian  blood,  his 
spouse  of  Indian  blood  (excluding  persotxs 
whose  Indian  blood  Is  traceable  solely  to 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  not  resident 
in  or  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States),  and  any  dependent  child  of  either 
or  both  of  them,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
tribes  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  who  has 
settled  on  irrigated  lands  of  the  Colorado 
River  Reservation  through  application  for  a 
settler's  land  permit  and  who  is  still  hold- 
ing such  lands  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
a  tempcM-ary  land  use  permit  Issued  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  tribes  or  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  tribes  if  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  he  files  with  the 
tribal  council  a  statement  accepting  mem- 
bership in  the  tribes  and  renouncing  mem- 
bership In  any  other  tribe,  band,  or  group. 
Such  statement  may  be  filed  on  l>ehalf  of 


a  dependent  child  by  either  parent  or  by 
a  person   standing  In   loco  parentis. 

Sac.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  tribes  to  abandon  the 
claims  now  pending  in  docket  numbered  185 
and  in  docket  numbered  283A  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  under  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  SUt.  1040),  and  the 
dismissal  of  said  claims  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
affect  or  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  the 
adjudication  of,  or  with  respect  to,  any  other 
claims  now  pending  by  the  tribes  against 
the  United  States. 

Sk.  5.  The  Act  of  June  11,  1960  (74  Stat. 
199) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  6. 
1962  (76  Stat.  428).  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  approve  leases  of  lands  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  Reservation,  Arizona  and 
California,  for  such  uses  and  terms  as  are 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  May  11.  1938  (52 
SUt.  347;  25  U.S.C.  396a  et  seq),  and  the 
Act  of  Augiist  9,  1956  (69  SUt.  539),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  415  et  seq.).  inducing 
the  same  uses  and  terms  as  are  permitted 
thereby  on  the  Aqua  Caliente  (Palm  Springs). 
Dania.  Navajo  and  Southern  UU  Reserva- 
tions: Provided,  hotoever.  That  the  author- 
ization herein  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ahall  not  extend  to  any  lands 
lying  west  of  the  present  course  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  south  of  section  25  of  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  23  east,  San  Bernardino 
base  and  meridian  in  California,  and  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  the  resolution  of 
any  controversy  over  the  location  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Colorado  River  Reservation : 
Provided  further.  That  any  of  the  described 
lands  in  California  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  when  and  if  determined 
to  be  within  the  reservation." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  585),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

PUKP08K 

The  purpoae  of  S.  3111.  introduced  by 
Senator  Cht7«ch  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  is  to  declare  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  Colorado  River  Reservation.  Improve- 
ments placed  on  the  land  by  assignees  and 
Indian  colonists  would  be  excepted,  as  would 
Federal  improvemenU.  The  Colorado  River 
Reservation  Is  defined  as  the  reservation 
which  was  eeUbllshed  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1865  (13  SUt.  559),  and  subsequently 
modified  by  Executive  orders. 

The  bill  defines  "tribes"  to  mean  the  group 
of  Mohave  and  Chemehuevi  Indians  who  are 
organized  under  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  SUt.  984;  25  U.S.C. 
461  et  seq),  and  such  other  Indians  who 
have  been  or  may  be  adopted  by  this  group. 
Indians  who  are  not  members  of  the  tribes 
on  the  date  of  the  act,  but  who  applied  for 
a  settler's  land  permit  and  still  hold  reserva- 
tion land  xinder  authority  of  the  tribe  or 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  ahall  be  deemed  to 
be  adopted  by  the  tribes  if  they  file  a  sUte- 
ment  accepting  membership  within  2  years. 
Such  Indians  would  be  required  to  renounce 
membership  in  any  other  tribe. 

The  bill  does  not  become  effective  unless 
the  tribes  al>andon  the  claims  now  pending 
m  docket  No.  185  and  in  docket  38SA  before 
the  Indian  Clalma  Commission. 
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Existing  law  relating  to  leasing  authority 
on  the  reservation  is  amended  by  section  6 
of  the  bill. 


REHABILITATION  OF  GUAM 

The  bill  (H.R.  6225)  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Guam  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pcussed.  j 


URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING 
ACnVXTIES  ON  GUAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  at 
this  time  to  take  up  Calendar  No.  565. 
H.R,  6481.  to  permit  the  government  of 
Guam  to  authorize  a  public  authority  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities,  but  I  ask  to  call  up  Calendar 
No.  553,  Senate  blU  16. 


OZARK  NATIONAL  RIVERS.  MO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  16)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Ozark  National  Rivers  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "Missouri.",  to  Insert  "Notwith- 
standing any  limitation  herein,  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State,  shall  designate  for  inclusion  in  the 
Ozark  National  Rivers,  the  lands  com- 
posing Big  Springs,  Alley  Springs,  and 
Round  Spring  State  Parks,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  negotiate  with  the  State  for  the  dona- 
tion and  the  inclusion  of  such  park  lands 
in  the  Ozatic  National  Rivers.";  on  page 
4,  line  5,  after  the  word  "thousand",  to 
strike  out  "acres"  and  insert  "acres,  ex- 
clusive of  State  park  land  to  be  donated 
by  the  State  of  Missouri";  after  line  7.  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  Uz  losses  sustained  by  counties  in 
the  SUte  of  Missouri  as  a  result  of  certain 
acquisitions  by  the  Secretary  of  privately 
owned  real  estate  and  ImprovemenU  thereon 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  pay- 
menU  In  lieu  of  Uzes  shall  be  made  to  each 
such  county  in  which  such  real  estaU  is 
located,  and  which  has  been  authorized, 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  to  assess  Uxes 
upon  real  estate  to  the  person  who  is  in 
possession  thereof  and  to  assess  Uzes  upon 
any  present  Interest  in  real  esUte  to  the 
owner  of  such  InUrest,  in  aooordance  with 
the  following  schedule:  For  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  real  esUU  is  acquired  in 
fee  simple  alMOIuU,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  fuU  amount  ot 
Uz  assessed  thereon  In  such  year  as  the 
number  of  days  remaining  in  such  year  after 
the  date  of  acquisition  bears  to  the  numlier 
of  three  hundred  and  sizty-flve.  In  any 
case  where  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  dif- 
ference between  such  proportionate  amount 
and  such  full  amount  has  already  been  paid 
to  the  coxinty  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
or  owners  from  whom  the  real  estate  was 
so  acquired,  pajrment  of  such  ezcess  amount 
shall  be  made  as  reimbursement  to  such 
owner  or  owners  out  of  such  proportionate 
amount  and  only  the  balance  remaining  of 
such  ixt>portlonate  amount  ahall  be  paid 
to  the  county.    For  the  two  succeeding  cal- 


endar years  thwe  ahall  be  paid  on  account 
of  such  real  estate  an  amount  equal  to  the 
full  anunrnt  of  tax  aoeessed  thereon  in  the 
year  of  acquisition. 

(b)  No  paymenU  In  lieu  of  tazes  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  real  esUte  and  improve- 
menU thereon  In  which  the  Secretary  has 
ever  acquired  less  than  a  fee  simple  and 
absolute  under  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  real  estate 
taxes  have  been  assessed  by  such  counties 
In  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
compute  and  certify  the  amount  of  paymenU 
in  lieu  of  Uzes  due  to  each  of  such  counties, 
and  such  amounts  ahall  be  paid  to  the  re- 
spective counties  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  prc^)erty  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  December  31  of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  24, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "6" 
to  "5";  on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  19,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "7"  to  "6";  on  page  7,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  4,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "8"  to  "7";  on  page  8,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "9"  to  "8";  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "10"  to  "9";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  interpreting 
unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objecte  of  historic  interest,  including  preser- 
vation of  portions  of  the  Cvurent  River  and 
the  Jacks  Fork  River  in  Missouri  as  free-flow- 
ing streams,  preservation  of  springs  and 
caves,  protection  of  wildlife,  and  provision 
for  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  designate  for  esUblishment  as 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers  an  area  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "such  area")  not  ezceed- 
ing  94,000  acres  and  being  generally  depicted 
on  map  numbered  NR-OZA-7000  entitled 
"Proposed  Ozark  National  Rivers"  dated 
January  1963,  which  map  Is  on  file  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: Provided,  That  no  lands  shall  be 
designated  within  two  miles  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Eminence  and  Van  Buren,  Mis- 
Bovu-i.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
herein,  the  SecreUry,  with  the  concxirrence 
of  the  SUte,  shall  designate  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers,  the  lands  compos- 
ing Big  Springs,  Alley  Springs,  and  Round 
Spring  SUte  Parks,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate  with 
the  SUte  for  the  donation  and  the  inclusion 
of  such  park  lands  In  the  Ozark  National 
Rivers. 

Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  may, 
within  the  area  designated  or  altered  pur- 
suant to  section  4,  acquire  lands  and  waters, 
or  interesto  therein.  Including  scenic  ease- 
ments, by  such  means  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
in  the  public  interest:  Provided,  That  scenic 
easemenU  may  only  be  acquired  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  lands  or  waters 
thereof:  ilnd  provided  further.  That  any 
parcel  of  land  conUlning  not  more  than  five 
hundred  acres,  which  borders  either  the  Cur- 
rent River  or  the  Jacks  Fork  River,  and  which 
is  being  prlmarUy  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, shaU  be  acquired  by  the  SecretaiV  In 
iU  entirety  tinless  the  owner  of  any  such 
parcel  eonsenU  to  the  acquisition  of  a  part 
thereof.  LAnds  and  waters  owned  by  the 
SUte  of  Missouri  within  such  area  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  the  SUte. 


Federally  owned  lands  or  waters  lying  within 
such  area  shall,  upon  esUblishment  of  the 
area  pursuant  to  section  4  hereof,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary,  without  transfer  of  funds,  for 
administration  as  part  of  the  Osark  National 
Rivers. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  owner  or  owners.  Including 
beneficial  owners  ( hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  "owner") ,  of  improved  property 
on  the  date  of  iU  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition, 
reUin  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  such  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  of 
either  of  them.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less 
the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the 
right  reUined  by  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  and  waters,  or  interesto  therein, 
have  been  acquired  by  the  United  SUtes  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an  administra- 
b!e  unit,  he  shall  declare  esUblishment  of 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers  by  publication  of 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  SecreUry 
may  thereafter  alter  such  boundaries  from 
time  to  time,  except  that  the  toUl  acreage  in 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers  shall  not  exceed 
ninety-four  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of 
SUte  park  land  to  be  donated  by  the  SUte 
of  Missouri. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  fiuiiierance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
cooperate  with  the  SUte  of  Missouri.  Ito 
political  subdivisions,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  (wganlzations  in  formulating 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  Ozark  National 
Rivers  and  for  the  related  watersheds  of  the 
Current  and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers  in  Mtssovul. 
and  to  enter  into  agreemento  for  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  such  plans.  Such  plans  may 
provide  for  land  use  and  development  pro- 
grams, for  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  for 
conservation  of  outdoor  resources  In  the  wa- 
tersheds of  the  Current  and  Ja^s  Fork 
Rivers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  h\intlng 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  Ozark  National 
Rivers  area  In  accordance  virith  the  laws  of 
BClssourl.  The  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  esUbllsh  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing shaU  be  permitted,  for  reasons  of  pubUe 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment  and  shall  issue  regulations  after 
consulUtion  with  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  the  SUte  of  Missouri. 

Sec.  6.  The  Ozark  National  Rivers  shall 
be  administered  In  acc(»tlance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  26, 1916  (39  SUt. 
635).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  In 
accordance  with  other  laws  of  general  appU- 
cation  relating  to  the  areas  administered  and 
supervised  by  the  SecreUry  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  except  that  authority 
otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
soxirces  may  be  utilized  to  the  eztent  he  finds 
such  authority  wlU  furtho'  the  ptnposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  an 
Ozark  National  Rivers  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  esUblishment  of  the  area 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  foUows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  in  each  of  the  counties  In 
which  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  is  sltxiated 
(Carter,  Dent,  Shannon,  and  Texas),  one 
member  from  the  recommendations  miwle  by 
each  such  court; 
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(3)  Two  mcmbert  to  be  appointed  from 
TMOcniiMzuUttoDa  of  the  OoTemor  oX  the 
State  at  lilaaourt:  and 

(S>  One  member  to  be  deelgnated  by  the 
Secretaiy. 

(0)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commlaalon  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 


(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  members  of  the 
Commission  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  neceasary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commlaalon. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  Osark 
National  Rivers,  and  shall  consult  with  the 
members  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  upon  matters  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  refer  to  It  for  Its  consideration. 

Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  s\mis  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  0.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  ot  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  la  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  appllcaUon  of 
such  provision  to  any  i>er8on  or  circumstance 
other  than  that  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
October  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to 
consider  the  pending  measure  to  estab- 
lish the  Ozark  National  Rivers.  The 
brilliant  golds  and  reds  of  our  wood- 
lands at  this  time  of  year  make  each  of 
us  extremely  conscious  of  nature's 
beauty.  It  is  the  purpose  of  S.  16  to  pre- 
serve for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  a  little  of  this  beauty. 

In  south  Missouri,  two  sparkling 
spring-fed  rivers  wind  their  way  among 
gentle  hills.  A  great  portion  of  the  land 
through  which  they  flow  Is  near  wilder- 
ness. The  canoe,  and  the  johnboat  have 
been  used  to  float  these  rivers  for  gen- 
erations. The  splendor  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork 
Rivers  country  are  unsurpassed. 

S.  18,  Introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  and  myself,  would  preserve 
these  two  beautiful  rivers  as  free-flow- 
ing streams.  It  would  place  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Park 
Service  94,000  acres  situated  along  some 
140  miles  of  the  two  rivers. 

Included  within  the  area  are  some  of 
the  largest  springs  in  the  world.  Big 
Spring  at  Van  Buren  has  flowed  as  much 
as  840  million  gallons  a  day  and  over 
the  past  20  years  has  averaged  better 
than  250  million  gallons  a  day.  Six 
springs  in  the  area  flow  more  than  65 
million  gallons  a  day.  Near  to  the  rivers 
are  many  caves  and  numerous  signif- 
icant geological,  ecological,  and  archeo- 
logical  sites.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  insure  the  conservation  of  these 
many  wonders  of  nature. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe in  words  the  beauty  of  these  rivers 
and  the  surrounding  wilderness.  Many 
have  tried,  but  even  the  most  eloquent 
are  unable  to  recreate  the  majesty  of 
this  area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  articles  and  editorials  be  printed 


in  the  RscoHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  idea  that  the  Current  and 
Jacks  Pork  Rivers  be  preserved  as  free- 
flowing  streams  dates  back  many  years. 
The  State  of  Missouri  has  established 
four  State  parks  in  the  area,  three  along 
the  Current  River  and  one  along  the 
Jacks  Pork.  In  1955  the  National  Park 
Service  with  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  interested  State  agencies  imdertook 
a  study  and  prepared  a  report  that  was 
printed  by  the  State  in  1956.  In  Janu- 
ary 1959,  the  State  legislature  asked 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  national  rec- 
reation area  along  the  rivers  to  preserve 
them  as  free-flowing  streams.  Since 
that  time,  further  studies  have  been 
made  and  the  bill  before  us  today  is  the 
culmination  of  the  efforts  of  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

With  the  press  of  civilization,  it  Is 
essential  that  positive  action  be  taken 
if  a  portion  of  our  natural  bounty  is  to 
be  preserved.  The  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
timity  today  to  set  aside  for  all  our  Na- 
tion two  of  the  few  remaining  free-flow- 
ing streams.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  S.  16  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  written  to  Senator 
Symington  and  myself  by  a  warm  friend 
of  ours,  Mr.  Anthony  Buford.  The  let- 
ter was  written  several  months  ago  prior 
to  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  bill 
It  states  the  case  for  the  bill  most  clear- 
ly and  most  eloquently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CuiTTOH,  Mo..  AprU  3, 1983. 
Senator  Stuaet  Sticimoton,  and 
Senator  Edwaso  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAa  SKNAToa  Stminoton  and  Sxnatob 
LoKo:  I  deeply  regret  that  I  wUl  not  be  able 
to  appear  on  Monday,  April  8.  favoring  the 
passage  of  Senate  bill  16  and  House  bill  1803. 
to  establish  the  Osark  National  Rivers  on 
the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
present  my  respects  to  Senator  Bulk  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insxilar  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  give  them  my  reasons 
for  favoring  this  me&sure. 

As  you  well  know.  Senator,  this  Is  the 
countiy  where  I  was  born  and  spent  a  most 
happy  boyhood.  These  are  the  streams  I 
have  floated,  camped,  and  fished  along  for 
almost  SO  years — the  hills  I  have  roamed 
since  I  was  a  youngster.  I  am  not  only  a 
native  Oearklan,  but  a  native  at  the  Oarrent 
River  watershed  which  Is  under  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  my  hcxne  and  its  people 
have  long  been  my  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  development  of  this  area  for  recrea- 
tion— and  Its  preservation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  for  posterity — 
these  are  objectives  which  have  been  close 
to  my  heart  and  which  have  engaged  my 
effort  for  many  years. 

Like  many  other  Americans,  I  believe  there 
are  certain  areas  of  this  great  country  of 
oxirs  which  have  unique  qualities  that  make 
them  especially  deserving  of  preservation. 
It  has  b«Dn  my  good  fortune  throughout  my 
lifetime  to  travel  widely,  not  only  here  in 
America,  but  abroad.     And  I  can  say  gin- 


oerely  that  In  ova  southeastern  Oaarks  we 
have  qualities  at  beauty,  and  of  geological 
and  botanical  Interest  that  are  unstirpassed 
anywhere.  It  Is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Current  River  has  been  called  "the  most 
beautiful  stream  on  our  continent"  and  Its 
great,  everflowlng  springs  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world. 

De^lte  these  qualities  which  have  long 
attracted  a  considerable  number  ol  recreation 
seekers,  the  region  under  consideration  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  a  full  and  rich  life 
for  Its  people.  Its  riches  are  of  beauty, 
rather  than  of  resources  that  can  provide 
adequate  Income,  education  for  Its  young 
people,  medical  care,  and  social  services. 
Farmlands  are  subnuirglnal  in  the  extreme. 
The  forest  resource,  badly  used  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  is  a  long  way  from  profitable 
production.  Mineral  exploration  has  turned 
up  possibilities,  but  experience  proves  these 
take  years  for  development  and  are  not  of 
broad  economic  benefit  to  the  local  people. 

The  future  lies  In  the  field  erf  recreation. 
Commercialisation,  however,  could  spell  the 
destruction  of  values  which  must  be  pre- 
served and  restored. 

As  a  young  man  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  fioatlng  Current  River  on  many  occasions 
with  the  late  n.S.  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes. 
whom  many  members  of  this  committee  will 
recall  as  one  of  America's  outstanding  con- 
servationists and  author  of  the  outstanding 
book.  "The  Black  Bass."  Senator  Hawes  so 
loved  Current  River  that  he  built  his  simi- 
mer  home  there  and  requested  that  his  ashes 
be  scattered  on  the  waters  of  this  lovely 
stream. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing — and  because  I 
have  considered  carefully  the  various  plans 
for  the  region — I  want  you,  as  well  as  Con- 
gressman IcRoao,  to  know  of  my  earnest  sup- 
port for  the  Osark  National  Rivers  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AWTHONT   A.   BTTTOEO. 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  9 

I»63) 
Best  Chancx  roa  thx  Rivzxa — Ssif  atc  Bnx  To 

Savk    Ozasks    STasAMs    RsooMacnnw)   to 

Wnj>KBNass  LoviBs 

(The  Sierra  Club,  with  headquarters  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  was  founded  In  1892  "to  ex- 
plore, enjoy,  and  protect  the  Nation's  scenic 
resources.") 

The  Idea  of  National  Rivers  Is  one  which 
is  long  overdue,  and  we  may  yet  see  a  few 
free-fiowlng  streams  preserved  without  com- 
mercial development  if  this  new  concept  of 
recreational  and  scenic  resource  preservation 
can  be  put  into  practice. 

The  best  chance  for  implementlntr  such  a 
program,  at  present.  Is  offered  by  Senate  bill 
16.  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  by  Sen- 
ators Stmincton  and  Long  of  Missouri.  The 
bUl  would  establish  the  Current  and  Jacks 
Fork  Rivera  In  the  Missouri  Ozarks  as  the 
Ozark  National  Rivers. 

The  Current  and  Jacks  Fork  are  unques- 
tionably two  of  the  most  unique  and  un- 
spoiled Clearwater  rivers  left  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Located  Ln  Missouri's  Big 
Springs  country,  they  are  not  only  fed  by 
gigantic,  scenic  springs,  but  in  the  Immediate 
area  provide  the  possibility  of  numerous 
ecological  preserves,  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical sites,  notable  karst  attractions  such 
as  caves,  sinks,  and  natural  bridges,  and  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  famUy  camping. 

Most  of  the  43  canoeable  miles  of  the  Jacks 
Fork  are  near  wilderness.  Floaters  who  "put 
in"  at  the  "Prongs"  or  at  Buck  Hollow  (Mis- 
souri 17)  Bridge,  find  that  fast,  clear  water 
carries  them  through  short  pools  and  numer- 
ous riffles  In  sections  where  Venus- hair  fern 
and  other  unusual  flora  line  the  intimately 
close  banks.  Even  rare  lady's  slippers  cling 
to  Inaoceasible  places  on  overhanging  bluffs. 
Place  name*  along  this  stream  have  a  special 


lure:  Chimney  Rock  Cave,  Blue  Spring.  Jam- 
up  Bluff,  Lost  Hollow,  Lick  Log  Hollow,  Ebb- 
and-Flow  Spring,  and  others. 

The  most  scenic  and  most  often  canoed 
part  of  the  Current  River  is  the  sa-mlle  sec- 
tion between  Montauk  State  Park  and  the 
confluence  with  the  Jacks  Fork.  There  are 
38  more  miles  of  attractive  river  before  the 
largest  single  spring  in  the  world  Is  reached 
at  Big  Spring  State  Park.  The  trip  from 
Montauk  to  Big  Spring  makes  an  ideal  week- 
long  canoe  trip  even  for  the  family  with  small 
children.  Provided  that  the  youngest  wear 
life  Jackets,  there  is  almost  no  serious  danger 
on  this  river  in  normal  water. 

In  1062.  Senator  Stmutcton  and  Repre- 
sentative IcHoaD  Introduced  bills  which  pro- 
posed an  "Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument." 
This  Included  the  Eleven  Point  River  and 
parts  of  the  Current  River  not  included  In 
the  present  blU. 

The  Symlngton-Ichord  bills  were  opposed 
by  local  factions  who  supported  a  bUl  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Cuana.  A  princi- 
pal difference  and  weaknesa  of  the  Curtis  bill, 
many  conservationists  felt,  was  that  It  would 
have  placed  the  area  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service  rather  than  the  National 
Park  Service  and  emphasized  "scenic  ease- 
ments" rather  than  land  acquisition. 

Since  overdevelopment  and  commercializa- 
tion of  national  parks  in  recent  years  has 
angered  many  conservationists,  the  Cvirtls 
bill  received  early  support  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  special  Interest  groups 
behind  it. 

This  support  was  largely  lost  after  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  bill  was  a  "road  block" 
meastire  designed  to  suggest  that  Mlssourians 
were  so  divided  on  the  question  that  it  did 
not  want  action  by  Congrese.  Unfortunately, 
the  "campaign  of  obfuscatlon"  was  success- 
ful in  delaying  action  and  In  reducing  the 
size  of  the  area  to  be  protected. 

The  most  Important  changes  in  the  new 
bUl  are: 

1.  The  loss  of  the  Eleven  Point  River; 
about  45  miles  of  prime  quality  canoe  stream 
in  the  Mlssoiu-i  plus  Oreer  Spring,  the  only 
wild,  first  magnitude  spring  left  in  the 
Ozarks.  The  present  owner  of  Oreer  Spring 
maintains  It  as  a  preserve  but  there  Is  no 
guarantee  for  the  future. 

Letters  from  both  Senator  Sticikoton  and 
Congressman  Icroko  indicate  that  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Eleven  Point  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Congressman  Pavi.  C.  Jonxs  whose 
10th  Missouri  Congressional  District  includes 
Ripley,  Oregon,  and  HowaU  Counties.  Con- 
gressman Jokes  last  year  conducted  a  poU 
which  indicated  that  a  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents were  opposed  to  setting  aside  any 
land  in  their  counties  under  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  IcRoao  points  out  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  "will  not  pass  legislation  set- 
ting aside  land  for  public  ownership  in  a 
Member's  district  where  the  Member  him- 
self is  opposed  to  the  legislation." 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that 
residents  of  the  10th  District  are  also  re- 
ported to  show  no  significant  support  for  the 
proposed  Water  Valley  Dam  in  Arkansas 
which  would  back  water  up  on  the  lower 
Eleven  Point  in  Missouri.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  Eleven  Point  may  yet  be  saved  If  action 
Is  taken  in  the  near  future. 

2.  Omiaslon  of  the  lower  Current  River. 
This  section  (in  Ripley  County)  should  never 
have  been  included  in  the  first  place  as  it 
does  not  have  the  high  quality  of  the  upper 
sections;  it  Is  bigger  and  slower  and  subject 
to  outboard  motor  traffic.  The  Current  is 
primarily  a  canoe  and  Johnboat  stream  and 
should  be  retained  as  such.  Mechanized 
travel  will  destroy  its  semiwildemess  quality 
and  charm. 

3.  Including  the  scenic  easements  as  one 
means  of  protecting  the  shoreline  while  pro- 
vision for  acquisition  of  lands  is  retained. 


4.  Permitting  hunting  which  would  not 
interfere  with  public  safety.  Since  the  area 
would  be  more  nearly  a  "recreation  area" 
than  a  national  park  and  since  I  have  never 
seen  a  hunter  along  the  banks  of  these 
rivers  in  years  of  fioatlng  them,  I  cannot  see 
any  threat  to  national  park  Integrity  or  to 
public  safety. 

6.  A  provision  which  would  strengthen  the 
bill  would  be  the  Inclusion,  In  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Rivers  Commission,  of  a  member  to 
represent  the  paddle  boat  Interests,  since  the 
rivers  are  suited  for  canoe,  kayak,  and  John- 
boat  travel.  If  noisy  airboats  and  other 
mechanized  craft  continue  to  invade  these 
rivers,  preservation  will  have  been  thwarted. 

All  things  considered.  Senate  bill  16  is 
sound  and  reasonable.  If  It  passes  In  the 
88th  Congress,  It  will  not  only  save  a  unique 
river  system  for  high  quality  recreational  use, 
but  may  encourage  the  preservation  of 
other  such  rivers.  The  ORRRC  studies 
showed  that  there  are  few  such  rivers  left 
in  the  United  States.  If  It  does  not  pass,  we 
may  lose  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork  forever 
because  the  Inroads  of  commercialism  and 
mechanization  have  been  greatly  Increased 
by  national  monument  publicity. 

(Prom  the  Joplln  Globe,  Mar.  24,  1963] 
OzAaK  RivEss  Plan  Lags 

With  the  official  arrival  of  spring — and 
blossoming  evidence  of  it  soon  to  be  seen 
in  our  matchless  Ozarks — one  wonders  when 
Congress  Is  going  to  spring  into  action  to 
bring  the  Current  River  country  under  some 
sort  of  protection  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice against  further  exploitation. 

Efforts  along  this  line  have  been  pending 
in  Congress  for  quite  some  years  now,  and 
each  year  brings  more  commercial  encroach- 
ment upon  the  natural  beauty  of  that  south 
Missouri  wonderland,  awaiting  protective  ac- 
tion. Some  of  these  years  it  may  be  too 
late. 

The  latest  word  was  in  late  January  when 
Missouri  Senators  Symington  and  Long  and 
Congressman  IcRoao  Introduced  Identical 
bUls  In  the  Senate  and  House  to  bring  a 
reduced  area  of  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork 
River  basins  Into  the  Park  Service  under  the 
name  of  Ozark  National  Rivers. 

These  measures  are  aimed  at  overcoming 
opposition  by  eliminating  the  Eleven  Point 
River  and  parts  of  three  counties  from  the 
projected  park  area.  Also  the  name  of  the 
reserve  would  be  changed  from  Ozark  Na- 
tional Monument  to  Ozark  National  Rivers 
and  the  Park  Service  would  take  protective 
Jurisdiction  under  land  easements  rather 
than  outright  purchases. 

BACKED   BY   tTDAIX 

This  compromise  was  made  after  bills  in- 
cluding the  Eleven  Point  River  died  in  the 
87th  Congress  last  year,  due  mainly  to  op- 
position by  the  constituency  of  Congressman 
Paul  Jones  in  Oregon,  Howell,  and  Ripley 
Counties.  Jones  is  understood  to  favor  the 
new  plan,  which  also  is  endorsed  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall. 

But  no  hearings  on  the  new  bills  have 
been  held  or  scheduled.  Insofar  as  we  have 
learned.  And,  once  again,  time  is  wasting. 
The  coming  of  another  tourist  season  well 
may  mean  more  exploitation  and  less  pro- 
tected scenic  beauty  in  the  region  involved. 

Whether  It  is  called  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument  or  simply  Ozark  National  Rivers 
makes  no  real  difference.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  Cvirrent  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries are  the  last  of  the  free-flowing 
streams  in  Missouri  and  among  the  last  of 
unspoiled  scenic  sections  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  fine  to  have  the  Missouri  portion 
of  the  Eleven  Point  River  Included,  but  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  then  the  project 
along  the  Current  should  go  forward. 

Included  in  the  present  bills,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  are  the  Ciirrent  and  Jacks  Fork 
Rivers  in  Carter,  Shannon,  Dent,  and  Texas 


Counties.  This  would  be  100  mUes  along  the 
Current  and  89  miles  of  Jacks  Fork,  and 
some  94,000  acres  bordering  those  rivers. 

plans  not  complete 

The  plan  of  the  Park  Service  for  develop- 
ment has  not  been  worked  out,  awaiting 
passage  of  the  necessary  legislation.  But 
the  general  idea  would  be  to  safeguard  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country  along  both 
streams,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  Mis- 
souri's famed  river  floats  In  that  area  to 
be  continued,  forever  prohibiting  any  dams 
or  commercial  developments  that  might 
Interfere. 

While  the  region  involved  is  not  within 
the  immediate  area  of  the  Ozark  Playgrounds 
Association,  headquartered  In  Joplln,  it  is 
adjacent  to  this  tourist  region  and  its  de- 
velopment by  the  National  Park  Service 
would  be  a  fresh  boon  to  the  growing  tourist 
Industry  in  Missouri. 

Perhaps  a  resolution  by  the  present  Mis- 
souri Legislature  again  endorsing  the  Current 
River  program,  plus  new  urging  by  the  Mls- 
soiirl  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industrial 
Development  would  help  to  speed  final  action 
on  these  pending  bills  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Springtime  should  be  a  good  time  to  thus 
focxis  attention  anew  on  this  extraordinary 
beauty  spot  of  nature. 

[From  the  St.  LoiUs  Poet-Dispatch, 
Aug.  13,  1963] 

Thx  CiTRRE>rr  Speaks  roB  Itselp 
Nobody  can  speak  for  the  Current  River  as 
that  Ozark  stream  speaks  for  Itself,  espe- 
cially on  a  day  with  beauty  to  match  the 
river's  beauty.  That  was  demonstrated 
again  by  the  Impression  made  on  Repre- 
sentative MoKRis,  chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  Subconunittee,  and  other  subcom- 
mittee members  on  a  weekend  float  in  con- 
nection with  their  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal to  put  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork 
under  the  protection  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Photographs,  specialists'  reports,  the  testi- 
mony of  subcommittee  witnesses,  and  the 
enthvislasm  of  Representative  Ichord  and 
Senator  Symington  had  not  persuaded  Mr. 
MoRKis,  a  New  Mexican  accxistomed  to  quite 
different  scenery,  as  did  the  sight  of  the 
river  and  its  banks.  At  the  end  of  the  float 
he  spoke  like  a  real  convert  to  the  Ozarks 
Rivers  cause,  and  we  trust  this  will  lead  to 
action  by  his  group  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  session. 

As  for  the  handful  of  "pickets"  who 
sought  to  dissuade  the  subcommittee,  they 
appeared  in  numbers  too  smaU  to  substan- 
tiate their  claimed  strength.  Representa- 
tive IcHOBo's  extensive  poll  of  residents  of 
the  area  is  far  more  convincing.  But  the 
Current  itself  made  the  case  for  its  preser- 
vation for  posterity,  and  made  it  with  its 
usual  dazzle. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Sept.  12,  1963] 

OZABK     RlV^ PXOPEX     PBXSKBVATION     OP     A 

Nation's  Bxaxttt 

The  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
has  voted  to  give  the  Ozark  National  Rivers 
to  the  Nation,  and  obviously  that  is  where 
the  area  belongs.  The  decision  to  table  the 
Prairie  National  Park  proposal  for  Kansas 
was  something  else.  Frankly,  we  fall  to  fol- 
low the  apparent  reasoning  that  the  area  in 
Pottawatomie  County  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  of  a  national  park.  It  is  an  area  of 
unequaled  prairie  beauty  and  we  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  role  that  the  prairies  have 
played  in  o\ir  national  history. 

Now,  to  the  positive  action  that  was  taken. 
Apparently  It  was  the  first  of  two  big  hurdles 
for  the  Ozark  proposal.  There  will  be  a  sec- 
ond, in  the  House,  when  the  National  Parks 
Subconunittee  considers  the  project.  There 
is,  however,  reason  for  optlmlam.    Members 
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at  th«  ■uboatnmlttae  wUl  h«ve  Crash  In  mlxKl 
th«  Impre—torn  le<t  by  their  vUlt  to  the 
magntflcent  Current-JaciD  Fork  aree  last 
month.  They  dlacovered,  a«  have  countleaa 
othArs  before  them,  the  magnificence  of  the 
region.  We  have  no  doutH  that  they  aaw 
why  the  Interior  Department  has  labtied 
this  a  '•pHortty-  project.  And  why  Secretary 
Udall.  aftnr  a  almUar  float  trip,  aald:  "I 
dont  think  I  hare  erer  seen  sxich  untouched 
rlTer  beauty." 

Yet  It  U  a  fact  of  our  times  that  the  miMm 
age  Is  closing  In  on  the  Nation's  open  coun- 
try. The  need  for  recreational  areas  Is  In- 
tensified dramatically,  both  by  the  sprawl 
of  tlie  elttss  and  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tloa.  Too  many  areas  have  been  lost  forever 
to  the  hvstle  and  bustle  of  human  activi- 
ties. Ths  ehanee  to  preserve  this  spot  In  the 
lOssoiirl  Osarlu  ought  to  be  seized,  and  this 
was  tiM  point  made  by  the  subcoounlttee  In 
Its  unanimous  approval. 

Ws  can  be  honsst  and  admit  that  ths  proj- 
ect, ones  oocqjlsted.  would  be  an  economic 
asset  to  MtSBourL  But  that  Is  not  ths  pur- 
pose. OC  mors  tmportanoe  Is  ths  national 
Interest  and  the  asset  that  this  wUdemess 
area  Is  to  ths  entire  United  States.  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  save  the  Oaatk 
rivers  for  future  generations.  We  do  not 
think  that  It  can  take  final  action  a  day  too 
soon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  IT 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Th«  bill  (8.  16)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN 
MJUTARY   INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  legislative  session,  and  the 
military  construction  bill  is  the  pending 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8500)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dlspoised  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  ON  PORKIQN  SECURITIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presictent,  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  on  a  i^t>blem  which 
relates  to  a  pending  measure  in  the  other 
body  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  purchase 
of  foreign  securities  by  Americans,  the 
so-called  interest  equalization  tax  bill, 
HJl.  8000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury testtfled  with  respect  to  that  matter 
yesterday  befbre  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


As  this  is  a  question  very  heavily  to  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  needs  of  the  country,  to 
which  I  am  sure  the  Ways  aiKl  Means 
Committee  in  the  other  body  is  giving 
consideration.  I  tlilnk  it  appropriate  to 
advance  my  views  upon  it,  as  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  it  before.  The  views 
which  I  liave  expressed  represent  a 
rather  important  point  of  difference  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to 
impose  the  tax. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
merely  to  repeat  the  situation,  the  tax 
would  range  from  2.75  to  15  per- 
cent on  the  purchase  price  of  f(neign 
debt  securities,  depending  on  their  ma- 
turity, and  would  be  a  flat  15  percent  on 
the  purchase  price  of  foreign  stocks.  Ex- 
emptions would  be  granted  to  debt  issues 
with  maturities  of  less  than  3  years, 
commercial  bank  loans,  securities  issued 
by  governments  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, securities  acquired  from  other 
Americans,  direct  investments  in  oversea 
subsidiaries  and  affiliates  and  interna- 
tional organisations  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member. 

The  Treasiuy  is  also  seeking  a  clause 
allowing  the  President  to  give  a  special 
exemption  for  new  securities  issues  of 
certain  foreign  countries  if  the  tax 
would  tend  to  disrupt  the  international 
monetary  system.  That  is  specifically 
applicable  to  Canada,  ana  may  be  appli- 
cable to  Japan. 

The  burden  of  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony yesterday  was  that  the  mere 
threat  to  impose  the  tax — which  would 
be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  message  which  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress;  namely, 
July  18  of  this  year — has  been  already 
sufficient  to  stop  a  material  amount  of 
foreign  capital  financing  In  the  United 
States  and  the  purchase  of  foreign  capi- 
tal issues  by  Americans.  He  says  that 
we  have  obtained  some  benefit,  in  terms 
of  our  balance-of-payments,  as  a  result 
of  a  mere  threat  that  the  tax  may  be 
enacted  and  comes  out  very  strongly, 
in  his  testimony,  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  against  the  proposition  which 
I,  myself,  have  developed  before  the 
Senate  on  September  3— that  a  capital 
issues  committee  be  appointed  in  New 
York,  the  principal  securities  market  of 
the  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  advis- 
ing— not  having  plenary  power,  but  ad- 
vising— the  Government  on  the  question 
of  specific  borrowings  or  flotations  in 
this  country  by  foreigners. 

As  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  the 
Secretary,  and  think  the  bill  he  proposes 
would  result  In  a  tax  that  would  be 
harmful,  I  should  like  to  spresid  my  rea- 
sons upon  the  Rxcord  now,  when  they 
are  likely  to  count  for  the  most,  since 
the  subject  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  other  body. 

The  Secretary  says  any  other  approach 
than  this  tax  would  be  a  departure  from 
traditional  policies  regarding  the  free 
flow  of  capital  and  would  be  an  attempt 
to  control  investment.  Certainly,  if  this 
tax  is  Imposed,  if  it  has  the  effect  which 
the  Secretary  asserts  it  would,  it  repre- 
sents an  inhibition  to  UJ3.  investment 
abroad  and  a  return — because  in  this 


case  it  Is  capital  which  is  being  taxed — 
to  high  protective  tariffs  on  U.S.  imports 
of  securities  or  viewed  from  another 
point  of  view,  a  duty  on  exports  of  capi- 
tal, whldi  runs  contrary  to  our  commit- 
ment to  liberalized  world  trade. 

The  tax  is  discriminatory,  since  it  se- 
lects only  one  aspect  of  private  expendi- 
tures abroad;  namely,  private  portfolio 
investment,  while  leaving  unaffected 
private  direct  foreign  investment,  ex- 
penditures abroad  for  tourism,  and  so 
forth.  For  example,  if  a  particular  cor- 
poration desired  to  buy  the  security  of 
another  corporation  abroad,  it  would  be 
taxed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  decided 
to  make  a  direct  investment  in  the  cor- 
poration abroad,  it  would  not  be  taxed. 
This  is  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

This  tax  is  very  clearly  a  type  of  ex- 
change control,  because  if  we  give  the 
Secretary  the  exemptions  he  desires  and 
leave  the  matter  within  the  discretion  of 
the  President  as  to  which  country  will  or 
will  not  be  affected,  we  are  doing  what 
the  Secretary  does  not  want  to  do,  and 
we  cease  to  have  an  automatic  across- 
the-board  tax.  Instead,  we  would  have 
discretionary  control  under  the  guise  of 
administering  the  tax. 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  his  letter  to  me  of 
May  28,  1963,  made  a  statement  which 
clearly  implies  that  the  tax  would  be 
self-defeating,  because  it  would  not 
achieve  its  basic  objective:  namely,  to 
reduce  capital  outflows  through  an  in- 
crease in  long-term  Interest  rates. 

The  Secretary  in  his  letter  of  May  28 
said  the  following: 

Even  If  long-term  Interest  rates  In  the 
United  States  rose  above  those  In  Europe  and 
Japan,  we  would  expect  fotrelgn  governments 
and  corporations.  parUcularly  those  needing 
relatively  large  amounts  of  money,  to  resort 
to  the  highly  developed  U.S.  market. 

It  Is  the  uncertainty  over  the  fate  of 
this  proposal,  rather  than  the  Increased 
cost  of  TJS.  funds,  that  explains  the  re- 
duced capital  outflow  claimed  by  the 
Secretary  since  July  18.  I  predict  that 
if  we  are  unwise  enough  to  pass  this 
tax.  It  will  be  paid,  the  capital  outflows 
will  contmue,  and  we  will  get  no  benefit 
whatever  in  the  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Some  very  eminent  authorities  are  op- 
posed to  this  tax.  I  quote,  for  example, 
from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  1,  as  follows: 

The  tax  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  frequent  assertions  that  the 
present  tax  structure  must  be  simplified  and 
trade  barriers  reduced.  The  addlUon  of  the 
tax  would  complicate  the  tax  structure  and 
would  establish  a  tariff  on  capital,  putting 
Into  effect  a  two-price  system  for  funds. 
And  despite  the  administration's  claims  that 
the  tax  will  not  Interfere  with  the  workings 
of  the  free  market.  It  Is  clearly  a  form  of 
control. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  whole  proposal 
has  been  significantly  weaicened  by  the 
numerous  exceptions  and  exemptions 
which  I  have  described,  for  commercial 
loans,  for  direct  Investment,  for  flotation 
from  imderdeveloped  areas,  and  now,  if 
the  Treasury  has  its  way.  the  right  of 
exemption  to  the  President,  which  would 
exempt  Canada  and  perhaix  Japan  and 
other  countries,  leaving  not  much  to  the 
whole  proposition. 
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The  tax  would  be  Inequitable  because 
It  would  penalize  small  investors  who 
might  have  to  pay  the  tax,  but  if  it  came 
to  a  large  corporation,  such  as  General 
Motors  taking  over  a  German  subsidiary, 
it  would  not  come  under  the  tax.  That 
would  be  the  case  of  a  large  company 
purchasing  a  large  direct  interest  in  a 
foreign  corporation. 

According  to  available  evidence,  long- 
term  interest  rates  would  remain  lower 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, even  If  the  proposed  tax  raises 
U.S.  long-term  rates  by  1  percent. 
Therefore,  there  is  again  considerable 
doubt  that  anything  would  happen  to 
affect  the  capital  outflow  situation. 

Yesterday  the  Secretary  said  that 
trading  in  foreign  securities  is  continu- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign investors,  although  at  a  premium, 
allowing  for  the  proposed  tax.  This  is 
another  indication  that  it  will  not  work. 

Therefore.  I  fail  to  be  persuaded  by 
Secretary  Dillon's  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposal;  or  by  his  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  capital  Issues 
committee. 

I  should  like  to  spend  a  moment  on  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  capi- 
tal issues  committee,  which  will  work 
and  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done, 
without  any  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
inherent  in  the  tax  proposal. 

In  the  flrst  place  a  capital  issues  com- 
mittee would  be  an  advisory  committee 
of  banks,  investment  houses,  and  brokers 
around  the  country.  There  is  precedent 
for  such  a  committee.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience with  a  similar  effort  during  the 
Korean  war.  in  the  Voluntary  Credit  Re- 
straint Committee,  which  functioned 
very  well  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Second,  such  a  committee  would 
only  be  established  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  and  could  be  dismantled 
at  will.  That  would  not  be  the  case  with 
the  tax,  which  would  remain  in  effect  at 
least  until  the  end  of  1965  whether 
ti^eded  or  not  and  would  have  to  be  re- 
pealed by  law  to  abolish  it  beforehand. 

Third,  the  United  States  already  has 
a  very  important  voice  in  respect  to  such 
international  financial  transactions  as 
those  involving  the  expenditure  of  AID 
funds.  We  require  registration  with  the 
SEC  of  foreign  securities  sold  publicly  in 
the  United  States.  We  require  the  use  of 
U.S.  vessels  in  transporting  Government- 
financed  shipments.  We  have  the  Buy 
American  Act. 

Therefore,  there  are  various  types  of 
regiilations  of  foreign  financial  trans- 
actions in  the  United  States.  A  capital 
issues  committee  would  be  no  sensa- 
tional departiu'e  from  the  norm. 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  whereas 
the  interest  equalization  tax  is  new  and 
imtried — no  one  has  had  any  experience 
with  it — a  capital  Issues  committee  is 
a  tried  and  true  operation,  which  has  not 
only  been  used  by  us.  but  used  in 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France.  It  is  known 
and  trusted  by  Europe.  The  Swiss  Na- 
tlcMial  Bank  and  the  Central  Banks  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France  exercise  reviewirig  authority 
over  foreign  security  Issues  either  alone 


or  Jointly  with  private  flnancial  insti- 
tutions. Therefore,  the  proposal  for  a 
capital  Issues  committee  is  not  a  new 
proix>6al.  Incidentally,  it  now  has  wide- 
spread support  in  the  financial  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  composed  of  commercial 
banks,  brokers,  investors,  and  public  rep- 
resentatives, operating  within  the  area 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  bank 
would  be  the  agent,  and  would  be  safe- 
guarded from  the  standpoint  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  to  see  that  those  laws  were 
not  abused,  and  in  terms  of  other  gov- 
ernmental  policy  considerations. 

The  fundamental  function  of  such  a 
committee  would  not  be  to  directly  con- 
trol the  flotation  of  capital  issues.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  the  establishment 
of  guidelines,  which  would  guide  bankers 
and  brokers  in  the  issues  that  ought  to 
be  financed,  and  which  would  also  in- 
clude some  concept  of  overall  figures 
within  which  there  should  be  complete 
freedom  of  action. 

This  kind  of  advisory  group,  safe- 
guarded in  terms  of  obedience  to  Fed- 
eral laws,  such  as  the  antitrust  laws, 
would  be  an  excellent  mechanism  for 
the  purpose  of  moderating  capital  out- 
flow at  a  time  when  we  are  suffering 
from  an  imbalance  in  international  pay- 
ments. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  in  the 
judgment  of  the  financial  community  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  much 
more  onerous  to  do  the  job  in  a  very  un- 
fiexible  and  in  a  very  dangerous  way, 
leading  directly  to  a  form  of  Government 
control,  than  the  advisory  committee 
suggestion  which  I  have  made,  and 
which  already  has  support  in  the  finan- 
cial community  generally. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  desire,  and 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest,  that  the 
United  States  be  the  preeminent  cap- 
ital market  in  the  world  and  that  the 
dollar  remain  the  most  stable  and  sub- 
stantial currency  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that 
we  have  an  eye  to  what  is  acceptable  to 
the  financial  community  In  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world,  and  that  we  do 
not  proceed  in  a  doctriiuiire  way  and  fiy 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  financial  com- 
munity of  the  United  States.  The 
equalization  tax  appears  to  be  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  whole  financial 
community. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  unduly  hasty  in  reject- 
ing the  proposal  advanced  by  responsible 
business  and  financial  experts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  capital  Issues  commit- 
tee, and  that  this  proposal  merits  fur- 
ther consideration  as  a  far  more  effec- 
tive means  to  advance  the  objectives  de- 
sired by  the  Secretary,  to  wit,  some  au- 
thority over  the  outflow  of  capital  funds 
from  the  United  States  for  financing 
abroad. 

It  is  regrettable  that  during  the  course 
of  his  testimony  the  Secretary  failed  to 
deal  with  a  far  more  basic  cause  of 
capital  outfiow  from  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  relatively  unfavorable  in- 
vestment climate  which  prevails  here. 
U.S.  capital  will  stay  at  home  in  much 
larger  measure  if  we  create  an  attractive 
economic  climate  in  this  country,  con- 


ducive to  a  high  rate  of  investing  by  the 
United  States  and  foreign  investors  alike. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  net  balance.  The  mere  fact  that 
an  American  invests  in  foreign  securities 
is  not  a  bad  thing;  it  is  a  good  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  already  we  are 
getting  more  in  dollars  in  the  way  of 
debt  service  and  dividends  and  returns 
from  investing  overseas  today  than  we 
are  losing  from  investing  abroad.  The 
important  thing,  in  terms  of  the  trend 
of  our  balance  of  payments,  is  that  the 
net  outflow  shall  not  exceed  materially 
the  net  inflow.  The  Secretary  spoke  in 
terms  of  capital  outflows  of  $200  million 
or  $300  million  a  half  year  as  being  a 
fairly  acceptable  figvire.  So  what  we  are 
thinking  about  is  the  net  balance. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  encouraging 
a  more  favorable  net  balance,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  investment  community  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  is  crit- 
ically important. 

So  I  urge  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  two  things :  First,  that 
the  interest-equalization  tax  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  a  capital  issues  committee  of 
the  kind  I  have  described.  Second,  far 
more  fundamental  approaches  to  the 
matter  of  our  imbalance  in  international 
payments  should  be  taken  such  as  ba- 
sically reforming  and  expanding  the 
existing  international  monetary  system 
as  called  for  in  my  speech  of  September 
3.  In  addition,  we  ought  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  net  tourist  outfiow  which 
costs  us  far  more  in  terms  of  the  balance 
of  payments — about  $1,500  million  a  year 
net  outfiow — than  capital  outfiows  which 
are  very  constructive  in  terms  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  world.  I  am  all 
for  tourism,  but  let  us  remember  that 
more  than  70  other  nations  are  restrict- 
ing their  tourist  expenditures,  and  that 
that  hurts  us  and  reduces  the  income  we 
receive  from  tourism.  If  other  nations 
were  to  loosen  up.  there  would  be  all  the 
more  reason  for  our  continuing  as  we 
are. 

A  capital  issues  committee  would  do 
eversrthing  that  taxes  would  do,  and 
would  do  it  in  a  much  better  way,  and  in 
a  more  businesslike  way,  more  agreeably 
to  the  investment  community  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  will  utter  the  words 
which  are  the  mark  of  people  who  are 
thoughtful  and  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problem  with  respect  to  this  altoma- 
tive,  the  capital  issues  committee — the 
words  "I  am  persuaded."  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary may  recommend  to  the  President 
that  this  is  the  better  course. 

One  other  point  before  I  close:  An 
interest-equalization  tax  can  always  be 
passed.  It  is  much  more  desirable  to  try 
the  capital  issues  committee  alternative 
first,  because  it  has  every  chance  of 
working.  If  it  does  not  work,  we  can 
always  go  to  taxes. 

I  thank  the  majority  letider  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  INSBC- 
TICIDE.  FUNGICIDE,  AND  RO- 
DENTICIDE    ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  to  ttie  consldenitlon  of  Calen- 
dar No.  561. 8;_1006. 

Tlie  PRiBRmTWO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bUl  wiU  be  siaited  bj  tiUe. 

The  I^oisLATivB  CLnx.  A  bill  (S. 
1605)  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  labeling  of  economic  poisons 
with  registration  numbers,  to  eliminate 
registration  under  protest,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frcnn  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
Th«t  flection  7x.(2){\i)  at  the  federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
(«1  Stat.  ISS.  aa  amended,  7  VM.C.  1968  ed.. 
Supp.  ni,  13S(z)  (3)  (b) )  la  hereby  amended 
by  tneertln^  before  the  aemlcolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  phraee:  "other  than 
the  registration  number  aealgned  to  the  eco- 
nomic poison". 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  3  of  said  Act  (61  SUt. 
186;  7  X7.S.C.  135a)  Is  hereby  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  section 
SA.(S)(b),  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
of  aeetlon  Sji.(3)(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  aemlcolon  and  the  word  "and", 
and  adding  after  section  3Ji.(3)(c),  a  new 
provision  reading  as  follows:  "(d),  when  re- 
quired by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  regis- 
tration niimber  assigned  to  the  article  under 
this  Act.". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  4  of  said  Act  («1  Stat.  167; 
7  U.8.C.  ISSb)  la  hereby  amended  by  chang- 
ing ttie  word  "registrant"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears In  iubsectton  a.  and  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  c.  to  "applicant  for 
registration"  and  by  deleting  the  remainder 
of  subsection  c.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Tl.  MpoD.  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  ap- 
plicant for  registration  does  not  make  the 
correctiona,  the  Secretary  shall  refuse  to 
register  the  article.  The  Secretary.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  spedfled  here- 
in, may  suspend  or  cancel  the  registration 
of  an  economic  poison  whenever  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  article  or  Its  Ubellng  or 
other  material  required  to  be  submitted  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  When- 
ever the  Secretary  refuses  registration  of  an 
economic  poison  or  determines  that  registra- 
tton  at  an  economic  poison  should  be  can- 
celed, he  shall  notify  the  applicant  txx 
registration  or  the  ref^trant  of  his  action 
and  the  reaaona  therefor.  Whenever  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  Is  refused,  the  ap- 
plicant, within  thirty  days  after  service  of 
notice  of  such  refusal,  may  file  a  petition 
requesting  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  an 
advlaory  conunittee  or  file  objections  and 
request  a  public  hearing  In  accordance  with 
this  section.  A  cancellation  of  registration 
shall  be  effective  thirty  days  after  service  of 
the  foregoing  notice  unless  within  such  time 
the  reglstnmt  (1)  makes  the  necessary  cor- 
rections: (2)  files  a  petition  requesting  that 
the  matter  be  reltered  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee; or  it)  files  objections  and  requests 
a  public  hearing.  The  Secretary,  on  hla  own 
motion,  may  at  any  time  refer  such  a  mat- 
ter to  an  advisory  committee.  Each  ad- 
visory committee  shall  be  compoeed  of  ex- 
perts, qualified  in  the  subject  matter  and 
erf  adequately  diversified  prnffwloiisl  back- 
ground selected  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  shall  Include  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives from  land-grant  colleges.  Thb 
size  at  the  eommlttee  shaU  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.     Uembers  at  an  advLsory 


committee  shall  receive  aa  oompenaatlon  for 
their  s«-vlces  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulations 
preacrlbe.  for  time  actually  spent  In  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  in  addition  be 
reimbursed  for  their  neceoaary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence,  all  of  which 
costs  may  be  assessed  against  the  petitioner. 
unless  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  ad- 
visory oommlttee  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Secretary  without  a  petition.  The  members 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  provisions 
of  law  regarding  the  appointment  and  oom- 
pensaUon  of  employees  ot  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  conunittee 
with  adequate  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  shall  by  rules  and  regulationa  prescribe 
the  procedurea  to  be  followed  by  the  oom- 
mlttee. The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  sub- 
mit to  such  ocxnmlttee  the  application  for 
registration  erf  the  article  and  all  relevant 
data  before  him.  The  petltloaer.  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall  have  the  right 
to  consult  with  the  advisory  committee.  Aa 
soon  as  practicable  after  any  such  submis- 
sion, but  not  later  than  sixty  days  thereafter, 
unless  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  an  ad- 
ditional sixty  days,  tne  committee  shall,  after 
Independent  study  of  the  data  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  and  all  other  pertinent  in- 
formation available  to  It.  submit  a  report 
and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  reglsuatlon  of  the  article,  together  with 
all  underlying  data  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  or  basis  for  the  reconunendatlons. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  views  of  the 
committee  and  all  other  data  before  him, 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  days  after 
receipt  of  the  report  and  recommendatlona 
ol  tha  advisory  cocnmlttee,  malu  his  deter- 
mination and  issue  an  order,  with  flnrfingi^ 
of  fact,  with  respect  to  registration  of  the 
article  and  notify  the  applicant  for  regls- 
tratl<m  or  registrant.  The  applicant  for 
registration,  or  registrant,  may.  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, file  objections  thereto  and  request  a 
public  hearing  thereon.  In  the  event  a  bear- 
ing Is  requested,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
due  notice,  hold  such  public  hearing  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  relevant 
apd  material  to  the  issues  raised  by  such 
objections.  Any  report,  recommendations, 
underlying  data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  an  advisory  committee  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing.  Lf 
relevant  and  material,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(c)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1006(c)).  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  shall  designate 
a  member  of  the  advisory  oommlttee  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  at  any  such  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  report  and  reconunendatlons 
of  such  oommlttee  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  conducting 
the  hearing:  Provided,  That  this  «hftii  not 
preclude  any  other  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  from  appearing  and  teetlf3rlng  at 
such  hearing.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  data  and  reports  before 
him,  act  upon  such  objections  and  issue  an 
order  granting,  denying,  or  canceling  the 
registration.  Such  order  shall  be  based  only 
on  substantial  evidence  of  record  at  such 
hearing.  Including  any  report,  recommenda- 
tions, underlying  data,  and  reason  certified 
to  the  Secretary  by  an  advisory  committee, 
and  shall  set  forth  detailed  findings  of  fact 
upon  which  the  order  is  based.  In  connec- 
tion with  eonalderatlon  of  any  registration 
or  application  for  registration  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  agency.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  secUon  8.c.(4).  information 
relative  to  formulas  of  products  acquired  by 
authority  of  this  section  may  be  revealed, 
when  necesaary  tmder  this  section,  to  aa 
advisory  oommlttee,  or  to  any  Federal  agency 
oonsxUted.  or  at  a  public  hearing,  or  In  find- 


ings at  fact  laaued  by  the  Secretary.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may,  when  he  finds 
that  such  action  Is  neceseary  to  prevent  an 
imminent  hasard  to  the  public,  by  order, 
suspend  the  registration  of  an  economic 
poison  inunedlately.  In  such  case,  he  shall 
give  the  registrant  prompt  notice  of  such 
action  and  afford  the  registrant  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  matter  submitted  to  an 
advisory  committee  and  for  an  expedited 
hearing  under  this  section.  Final  orders  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  rerlew.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subaectlon  d.  In  no 
event  shaU  reglstraUon  of  an  article  be  con- 
strued as  a  defense  for  the  commission  of 
any  offense  prohibited  under  section  3  of 
this  Act." 

Sac.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  187; 
7  use.  135b)  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  d.  and  e.  as  sub- 
sections e.  and  f..  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section d..  as  follows: 

"d.  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to 
the  validity  of  any  order  imder  this  section, 
any  person  who  wlU  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  order  may  obtain  Judicial  review  by 
filing  In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  busineas,  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  sixty 
dajrs  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  petition 
praying  that  the  order  be  aeC  aside  In  wtMle 
or  In  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpoee,  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  order,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
UUe  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  or  set  aside  the 
order  complained  of  in  whole  or  In  part. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  when  con- 
sidered on  the  record  as  a  whole,  including 
any  report  and  recommendation  of  an  ad- 
visory committee.  If  application  Is  made  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary, 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper,  if  soch  evi- 
dence is  material  and  there  were  reaaonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence 
in  the  proceedings  below.  The  Secretary 
may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
order  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  ao 
taken,  and  shall  file  with  the  court  such 
modified  findings  and  order.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  order  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court  to  the  contrary, 
operate  aa  a  atay  of  an  order.  The  court 
shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
the  disposition  of  all  caiises  filed  therein 
pvirsuant  to  this  section." 

Sbc.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8.b.  of 
said  Act  (61  Stat.  170;  7  U.8.C.  136f.(b))  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleUng  that  part  begin- 
ning with  the  second  proviso  therein  down 
to.  but  not  including,  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sxc.  6.  Section  8jk.(l)  and  section  8a.(1) 
(b)  of  said  Act  (61  Stot.  166,  170;  7  U.B.O. 
135a.(a)(l).  135g.(a)  (1)  (b) )  are  hereby 
amended  by  changing  the  phrase  "has  not 
been  registered"  wherever  it  appears  thereto, 
to  read  "is  not  registered." 

Sxc.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
hereby  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
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ment,  and  all  existing  registrations  under 
protest  Issued  under  said  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  shall 
thereupon  terminate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
There  was  no  objection  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  insecticides  or  from  farm  orga- 
nizations. 

This  bill  makes  two  changes  in  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde Act.  The  first  change  deals 
with  registration  of  economic  poisons 
under  protest.  The  bill  repeals  the  exist- 
ing provision  permitting  such  registra- 
tion. In  the  future  an  economic  poison 
would  have  to  be  determined  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  act  or  it  could  not 
be  registered  and  marketed  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  second  change  deals  with  showing 
the  registration  number  of  an  economic 
poison  on  its  labeL  At  present  an  eco- 
nomic poison  is  considered  mlsbranded 
if  its  label  gives  the  slightest  intimation 
that  the  product  has  been  registered  un- 
der the  act.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
registration  number  to  be  shown  on  the 
label;  and.  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  so  prescribe  by  regulation,  the 
registration  number  would  be  required  to 
be  shown  on  the  label. 

The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act  is  designed  to  assure  the 
public  of  safe  and  effective  pesticides,  or, 
as  the  act  describes  them,  "economic 
poisons."  Economic  poisons  are  defined 
to  include  such  preparations  as  insecti- 
cides, herbicides,  plant  regulators,  de- 
foliants, desiccants,  and  similar  products. 
The  act  requires  that  they  be  honestly 
labeled,  not  adulterated,  and  meet  var- 
ious other  requirements. 

All  economic  poisons  are  required  to  be 
registered  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
registration  makes  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  product.  Its  label,  and  the 
other  materials  required  to  be  submitted 
at  the  time  of  registration  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  product  and 
the  label  do  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  he  so  advises  the  appli- 
cant for  registratloiL 

Under  the  existing  law  the  registrant 
then  has  two  alternatives.  He  may  elect 
not  to  market  the  product,  or  he  may 
request  that  the  product  be  registered 
under  protest.  If  the  product  actually 
does  not  comply  with  the  act's  require- 
ments, registration  does  not  protect  the 
registrant  from  penalties  and  from  seiz- 
ure of  the  product.  The  applicant  who 
registers  under  protest,  having  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Secretary  considers  his 
product  as  not  complying  with  the  act, 
may  expect  prosecution  or  seizure  of  his 
product  when  he  begins  marketing  it  in 
interstate  commerce.  In  the  case  of  such 
prosecution  or  seizure,  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  the  Government  to 
prove  that  the  product  does  not  comply 
with  the  act  There  have  been  very  few 
products  registered  under  protest,  but 
protest  registration  does  leave  the  door 
open  to  the  marketing  of  a  product  which 
might  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
public. 


The  bill  therefore  repeals  the  provision 
for  registration  under  protest.  If  the 
product  does  not  c(Mnply  with  the  terms 
of  the  act  it  cannot  be  registered;  and 
if  It  is  not  registered  it  cannot  be  mar- 
keted without  being  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty and  seizure  provisions  of  the  law. 
No  further  showing  that  it  is  mlsbrand- 
ed, adulterated,  or  otherwise  in  violation 
of  the  act  is  necessary.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  with  the  applicant  at  the  time  of 
registration  to  show  that  the  product 
complies  with  the  act. 

At  present  registration  under  protest 
provides  a  means  by  which  an  applicant 
for  registration  may  appeal  frcxn  a  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  with  which  he 
disagrees.  However,  in  order  to  take  this 
appeal,  he  must  take  actions  which  sub- 
ject him  to  penalties,  the  product  to 
setBure,  and  the  public  to  possible  dan- 
ger if  the  Secretary's  determination 
should  prove  to  be  correct. 

In  lieu  of  this  unsatisfactory  type  of 
appeal,  the  bill  provides  for  administra- 
tive and  judicial  appeals.  An  applicant 
or  registrant  who  disagrees  with  the  Sec- 
retary's deterniination  to  refuse  or  can- 
cel registration  may  request  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  would  consider  the  matter 
and  make  recommendations  which  the 
Secretary  could  follow  or  not  as  he  saw 
fit.  The  bill  also  permits  the  applicant 
or  registrant  to  file  objections  and  re- 
quest public  hearings,  either  after  the 
Secretary  has  received  and  acted  upon 
the  advisory  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, or  without  having  gone  through 
the  advisory  committee  procedure.  The 
hearing  would  be  followed  by  a  final  or- 
der at  the  Secretary,  which  would  then 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  better  pro- 
cedures to  protect  the  applicant  or  regis- 
trant from  any  arbitrary  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  than  does 
the  existing  law.  In  order  that  these 
appeal  procedures  may  not  cause  delays 
in  cases  where  the  public  might  be  en- 
dangered, the  bill  provides  for  suspen- 
sion of  registration  immediately  if  nec- 
essary to  prevent  imminent  hazards  to 
the  public.  Such  suspension  could  then 
be  followed  by  the  various  appeal  pro- 
cedures. 

At  present  the  law  prohibits  the  label 
from  showing  that  the  product  has  been 
registered  under  the  act.  This  informa- 
tion would  be  useful  to  a  prospective  user 
of  the  product,  since  it  provides  some 
assurance  that  the  Secretary  has  investi- 
gated the  product  and  that  it  is  properly 
labeled.  If  the  product  is  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  fact  that  it  has  been  registered 
provides  some  assurance  that  if  the  di- 
rections on  the  label  are  followed,  the 
commodities  produced  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  insofar  as  possible 
residues  of  this  particular  poison  are 
concerned.  Ttie  bill  therefore  permits 
the  label  to  show  the  product's  registra- 
tion number ;  and  requires  it  to  be  shown 
if  the  Secretary  should  so  prescribe. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
bill,  and  all  witnesses  favored  its  objec- 
tives. The  committee  amendment  modi- 
fies the  bill  only  to  the  extent  of  Includ- 


ing a  number  of  technical  and  proce- 
dural suggestions  of  the  iiuiustry  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  EIjLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  reporting 
the  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pkar- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  and  I  held  hearings  on  the 
bill.  The  hearings  disclosed  the  loop- 
hole which  is  sought  to  be  closed  by  the 
bHI.  It  is  most  important  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  vtrlll  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GrORE.  Does  the  bill  relate  strict- 
ly to  labeling,  numbering,  and  identifi- 
cation; or  does  it  go  further  and  pro- 
pose, as  I  hope  would  be  the  case,  a 
genuine  study  of  the  possible  health  haz- 
ards involved  in  the  use  of  insecticides? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  long  and  careful  hearings  on 
the  subject.  As  we  discovered  a  particu- 
lar loophole,  we  made  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  first  thing  we  discovered  was  that 
certain  pesticides  were  being  placed  on 
the  market  after  they  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  mere- 
ly by  the  filing  of  a  protest  registration. 
This  was  a  bad  loophole  in  the  law,  be- 
cause it  allowed  toxic  pesticides  to  be 
placed  on  the  market.  We  therefore 
called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  this  situation. 

The  bill  would  close  such  loopholes,  so 
that  If  a  pesticide  is  declared  to  be  im- 
safe,  the  manufacturer  will  not  be  able 
to  market  It  merely  by  filing  a  protest 
registration. 

Mr  GORE.  As  I  understand,  the  bUl 
is  partially  the  result  of  a  thorough  study 
which  the  committee  has  made. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  We 
shall  continue  to  investigate  thoroughly 
every  phase  of  the  problem.  As  we  reach 
our  conclusions,  we  will  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. This  bill  is  one  of  the  results  of 
oxu-  study.  But  this  measure  is  of  such 
clear  importance  and  solves  such  a  spe- 
cific problem  that  it  is  well  we  act  on 
it  promptly.  I  hope  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  complete  action  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  President,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  there  were  fewer  than  six  primary 
chemicals  available  for  use  as  pesticides. 
Today  over  50.000  formulations  based  on 
more  than  500  individual  chemical  com- 
pounds are  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

In  this  wide  range  of  complex  prod- 
ucts— ^many  with  similar  properties  but 
each  one  differing  from  the  other  in 
some  important  aspect — there  is  In- 
cluded a  great  variety  <rf  toxicants. 
They  rary  from  Insectlddea  for  com 
borers  to  repellants  for  mosquitoes,  from 
nematocides  for  tobacco  to  ant  and 
cockroach  killers,  from  herbicides  for 
lawns  to  killer*  of  rats  and  mice,  from 
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fungicides  for  wood  to  Insecticides  for 
malaria  mosqiiitoes. 

The  United  States  produces  and  uses 
more  of  these  products  than  any  other 
nation.  And  the  trend  Is  continuing  up- 
ward. In  1954  over  400  million  pounds 
of  synthetic  organic  pesticides  valued  at 
something  over  $150  million  were  pro- 
duced. Preliminary  1962  flgiires  show 
production  exceeding  700  million  pounds 
valued  at  over  $400  million.  By  1975  it 
is  estimated  pesticide  sales  alone  will 
reach  the  $2  billion  mark. 

Despite  the  huge  increase  in  these 
materials  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
there  has  been  no  basic  revision  of  the 
pesticide  regulation  laws  administered 
by  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
that  time. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  Pesti- 
cides Regulation  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  1947  actr— 
known  as  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act— Is  "basically 
a  labeling  law  which  protects  the  public 
by  reqiiiring  that  the  label  be  adequate 
to  protect  the  public,  when  followed." 
The  key  protective  feature  of  the  law — 
as  pointed  out  frequently  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  over  the  years — 
was  that  all  pesticides  were  required  to 
be  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu^  before  they  could  be  sold  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Registration,  we 
have  been  told,  meant  that  the  product 
was  effective  and  safe  when  used  as 
directed. 

Yet  despite  such  assurance  there  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  a  loophole  in 
the  law.  Secretary  of  Agricultvu-e  Free- 
man described  this  gap  to  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  last  May  dur- 
ing our  hearing  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
GtB  follows: 

One  provlBlon  of  the  Iiuectlclde,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  In  our  opinion, 
subjects  the  public  to  danger.  If  the  De- 
partment denies  registration,  the  law  now 
permits  a  manufacturer  to  register  his  prod- 
uct "under  protest."  The  product  can  then 
be  sold  to  the  public  \mtll  we  are  able  to 
develop  performance  and  toxicity  records 
and  take  legal  action  to  remove  It  from  the 
market. 

This  Is  a  loophole  In  the  law  that  should 
be  closed.  We  believe  the  act  should  be 
amended  to  do  away  with  the  provision  that 
permits  registration  "under  protest,"  and 
otir  recommendations  to  this  effect  are  now 
Tinder  consideration  In  the  executive  branch. 

Actually  these  recommendations  had 
been  under  consideration — we  learned — 
since  1960  but  action  in  the  executive 
branch  was  slow.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
further  consideration.  I  introduced  along 
with  Senators  Pkakson.  Pkll,  and  jAvrrs 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  further 
consideration.  The  facts  were  obvious 
and  the  need  was  clear. 

Over  Government  objection  and  de- 
spite doubts  as  to  a  product's  safety  or 
effectiveness,  a  manufacturer  could,  if 
he  chose,  market  his  product  "under  pro- 
test" and  the  registration  would  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  valid — with  nothing  on 
the  label  to  differentiate  it  from  other 
products  properly  registered.  For  4 
years  this  problem  has  remained  unre- 
solved.   That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  1605 


4  dasrs  after  Secretary  Freeman's  testi- 
mony. 

This  bill  closes  a  loophole  that  posed 
a  constant  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  American  people.  Any  product 
could  be  sold  to  the  public  even  though 
evidence  of  its  safety  was  completely 
lacking.  This  bill  ends  that  possibility 
once  and  for  all. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  avoid 
a  national  tragedy  while  this  gap  in  con- 
sumer protection  remained  in  the  law. 
Only  a  very  few  products,  out  of  the 
thousands  registered,  have  been  protest - 
registered  over  the  past  16  years.  Even 
these  have  been  too  many  and  it  is  time 
to  close  the  gap. 

Despite  our  relatively  good  fortune  in 
the  past,  the  danger  of  an  unsafe  prod- 
uct coming  on  the  market  is  always  with 
us  under  existing  law.  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have  sub- 
mitted for  registration  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodent- 
icide Act  labeling  for  chlordane  aerosol 
formulations  for  household  use.  These 
were  Intended  for  use  in  controlling 
various  household  pests,  including  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  Registration  was  re- 
fused for  products  bearing  directions  for 
use  which  would  result  in  an  aerosol 
dispersal  of  chlordane.  USDA  pharma- 
cologists did  not  consider  such  a  use  to 
be  safe.  Their  judgment  was  based 
partly  on  the  findings  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  wliich  showed  that 
chlordane  formulations  In  smne  cases 
could  produce  skin  and  eye  irritation. 
Since  aerosol  uses  risk  contact  of  the 
spray  with  skin  and  eyes,  such  usage 
could  not  be  accepted  and  registration 
was  refused.  The  Public  Health  Service 
was  asked  to  review  this  matter  and 
endorsed  the  decision. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  registra- 
tion of  floor  waxes  containing  dieldrin 
has  been  requested.  Such  products  were 
Intended  for  use  in  controlling  various 
household  insects.  USDA  pharmacolo- 
gists did  not  consider  complete  floor 
coverage  with  such  waxes  to  be  safe,  and 
refused  to  register  them.  Dieldrin  for- 
mulas for  household  use  required  direc- 
tions which  would  not  exceed  the  pat- 
terns set  forth  in  USDA  interpretation 
19.  It  was  concluded  that  no  directions 
could  be  written  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  interpretation,  and 
still  provide  a  useful  floor  wax. 

USDA  was  asked  by  one  Arm  to  con- 
sider registration  of  a  parathion  formu- 
lation for  use  in  rodent  control.  An- 
other flrm  asked  USDA  about  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  registration  for 
a  parathion  product  for  household  use, 
and  for  the  control  of  fleas  and  other  pet 
insect  parasites.  These  firms  were  in- 
formed that  such  uses  were  unaccept- 
able due  to  the  high  toxicity  of  parathi- 
on. USDA  toxicological  experience  and 
the  scientific  literature  indicated  that 
such  use  would  be  hazardous  and  would 
risk  Injury  or  death.  Since  there  was 
much  more  than  a  "reasonable  doubt'' 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  use.  registra- 
tion was  denied. 

As  a  result  of  cases  of  methemoglob- 
inemia reported  in  premature  infants  on 
whom  diapers  treated  with  disinfectants 


containing  TCC  were  used.  USDA  re- 
viewed   the    registration    status    of    all 
formulations  containing  this  compound. 
Registration    was    canceled    on    several 
products  where  directions  for  use   in- 
volved industrial  laundry  soaps  wherein 
the   treated   diapers   or  clothing   could 
likely  be  autoclaved  in  routine  hospital 
practice.     Due  to  this  action,  all  such 
products  were  removed  from  use.    This 
specific  action  was  taken,  since  detailed 
studies  have  proved  that  TCC  was  ca- 
pable of  decomposition,  and  diapers  were 
able  to  absorb  the  breakdown  products 
in    hospital    autoclaves.    In     addition. 
USDA  required  manufacturers  to  place 
on  the  labels  of  certain  laundry  products 
warnings  against  boiling  or  autoclavlng. 
Each  of  these  4  products  could  be  on 
the  market  today  under  protest  registra- 
tion.   Only  after  accumulation  of  con- 
siderable   evidence    could    USDA    move 
against  them  and  cause  their  removal. 
The    public,    in    the    meantime,    would 
serve  as  guinea  pig.   This  bill  makes  sure 
that  such  a  possibility  will  not  happen. 
The  policy  of  this  Nation  should  always 
be  that  a  pesticide  should  not  come  on 
the    market    until    adequate    proof    of 
safety  has  been  established  and  it  should 
not  be  left  for  the  public  to  play  the  role 
of  guinea  pig  while  the  true  facts  of 
toxicity  are  brought  out.    Today.  It  Is 
possible  under  the  law  to  subject  the  pub- 
lic to  that  role  when  the  Government  is 
not   satisfied   with   the   manufacturer's 
proof  of  safety  and  yet  lacks  definite 
evidence  of  lack  of  safety.     That  grey 
area  must  be  decided  In  favor  of  the 
public — the  consumer. 

Protest  registration  was  supposedly  a 
technique  to  force  a  court  review  when- 
ever the  manufacturer  and  the  Govern- 
ment disagreed  on  the  safety  or  effective- 
ness of  the  product  in  question.  The 
proposed  legislation  rejects  this  archaic 
concept  of  consumer  protection  and  sub- 
stitutes a  system  under  which  both  the 
public's  interest  and  a  manufacturer's 
rights  are  protected.  And  this  protection 
runs  from  the  Initial  decision,  through 
an  advisory  committee,  through  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record,  through  Judicial  re- 
view. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
that  every  pesticide  formulation  carry 
its  official  registration  number  on  the 
label.  In  this  way  the  public  will  be 
able  to  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  product 
on  the  ^elf  has  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  law  as  to  its  effective- 
ness and  safety  when  used  according  to 
the  directions  on  the  label. 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  heads  of  the 
various  affected  Federal  agencies,  the 
regulated  industry  and  by  every  witness 
to  appear  before  our  Senate  subcommit- 
tee now  studying  the  problem  of  the  use 
of  pesticides.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  In  expressing  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  re- 
porting the  bin.  The  measure  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  dealing  with  pesticides.  I  be- 
lieve it  carries  the  endorsement  of  the 
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expropriate  authorities  and  agencies  of 
the  Govenunent.  It  will  be  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  dlBttngulahed 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  is  a 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educaticai, 
and  Welfare,  for  doing  a  vast  amoimt 
of  work  in  this  field.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  deeply  concerned  about  the  use  of 
insecticides  and  pesticides.  The  bill  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  has 
concerned  itself  with  this  problem.  In 
my  own  State  a  $2  million  Federal  re- 
search laboratory  is  now  being  com- 
pleted to  conduct  work  In  this  field  alone. 
More  shotUd  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  S.  1605 
is  important  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  eliminating  the  evils  and  dan- 
gers of  pesticides;  it  is  very  important 
that  pesticides  shall  continue  to  be  used. 
That  was  the  emphasis  of  the  testimony 
of  experts  who  have  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.    The  danger  was  that  our 
food  supplies  would  be   materially  af- 
fected if  we  suddenly  wiped  out  the  use 
of  insecticides  and  pesticides  by  Impos- 
sible regulations.    Therefore,  it  is  doubly 
important  that  the  Senate  imderstand 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  only 
to  prevent  the  evils  which  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  but  also  to  ensure  legiti- 
mate and  constructive  uses  of  insecti- 
cides and  pesticides  in  connection  with 
our  food  supply. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  add  my  full  support  to  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  plug  a  dangerous 
loophole  in  our  pesticide  registration 
laws. 

This  bill  would  simply  make  it  more 
difficult  for  manufacturers  to  market 
products  which  should  not  be  sold  to  the 
public,  but  which  under  existing  law 
could  conceivably  come  into  the  hands 
of  unsuspecting  buyers. 

As  things  now  stand,  a  manufacturer 
can  insist  on  securing  a  "protest  regis- 
tration"  even  though  the   Department 
of  Agriculture  has  raised  doubts  as  to 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  his  prod- 
uct.    I  am  informed  that  most  manu- 
facturers actually  comply  with  the  De- 
partment's suggestions,  but  that  a  small 
number — 1   in  every  2.280  registrations 
now  granted — insist  on  marketing  their 
products  under  the  protest  registrations. 
This  is  of  course  a  very  small  su^a  of 
risk,  but  it  is  a  significant  one  when 
chemicals  and  pubhc  health  are  involved. 
Clearly,  we  must  take  no  chances.     S. 
1605  solves  the  problem  by  establishing 
new  and  more  rigorous  procedures  for 
registration,  and  for  this  reason.  I  urge 
that  it  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  today. 
The      PRESIDINa      OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  fvirther  amendment.    If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment azKl  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bin  (a  1605)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


PROTOCOL  TO  AMEND  CONVEN- 
TION ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL 
AVIATION:  CONVENTION  ON  EX- 
TRADITION WITH  SWEDEN:  AD- 
DITIONAL  PROTOCOL  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  EXTRADITION  WITH 
BRAZIL;  EXTRADITION  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  ISRAEL;  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  WITH  KOREA;  CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION  WITH  JAPAN 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  protocol,  Executive  D  (88th  Cong., 
1st  sess.),  to  amend  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation;  the  con- 
vention, Executive  E  (87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.).  on  extradition  with  Sweden;  the 
additional  protocol,  Executive  F  (87th 
Cong..  2d  sess.) ,  to  the  Treaty  of  Extra- 
dition with  Brazil:  the  extradition  con- 
vention. Executive  E  (88th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.) ,  with  Israel;  the  consular  conven- 
tion. Executive  B  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.) . 
with  Korea:  and  the  consular  conven- 
tion. Executive  I  (88th  Cong..  1st 
sess),  with  Japan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute, 
and  that  then  the  order  for  the  quorum 

call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  1  minute  has  now  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  Is  resdnded. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolutions 
of  ratification  of  the  varioxis  pending 
protocols  and  conventions. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  annonuce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Virginia   [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada   [Mr. 
CannowI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chtjrch]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkbI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Seiia- 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  IMr.  RakdolfhI. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robikt- 
sok],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
WAL-ms],  and  the  Senator  from  C*io 
[Mr.   Lauschx]    are   absent  on  ofBdal 
busineflB. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Eitglc]  la  absent  be- 
cause of  mness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senatm:  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bhswstkr],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BtrdI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HabtkxI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntison], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia    [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]   would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  LMr.  Boggs]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtindt]  are  absent  becaxise  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  Is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness as  congressional  adviser  to  the  Radio 
Conference  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union,  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Senator  From  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams!  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frwn  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  frcan  Illinois  [Mr.  Dxskskm],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  J(»oak].  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towek],  and 
the  Swiator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  74. 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[No.  IW  Ex.1 
TEAS— 74 


Aiken 

AHott 

Andenon 

Bartlett 

BAyb 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

BunUck 


Hlckenlooper  Moes 

HIU  Muskle 

Holland  Nelson 

HruskA  Neuberger 

Humphrey  Pa&tore 

Inouye  Pearson 

Jaekaui  PeU 

Javlta  Prouty 

Johnrtoa  Prozmlr* 


Byrd.  W.  Va.  Keating 

Carlson  Kennedy 

Case  Kuchel 

Curtla  Long.  Mo. 

Dodd  Long,  La. 

IXnnlnlck  MansiJeld 

Doviglaa  MeOarthy 

EUender  McClcUan 

Krvln  McOee 

rong  McOovern 

Pulbrlght  Mclntyre* 

Ooldwater  McNamara 

Oore  Mechon 

Omening  Metcmtf 

BMxt  Monroncy 

&kfden  Mortaa 

KATB— 0 


aibtcoff 

Riissell 

SaltonstaU 

BooU 

Smathen 

Smith 

Bpart^man 

Btennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tmmnond 

WUMami^  N  J. 

Tarborougb 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 
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WnggM 

■MtUnd 

Mone 

Brewater 

EdzooiHlaon 

Mundt 

Byrd.  V«. 

Kncle 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Burtke 

Robartaon 

Church 

Jordan,  M.C. 

«  Simpson 

Clark 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Towar 

Cooper 

Lauache 

Waltan 

Cotton 

Macnuaon 

WlUlama.  Del 

Dl^uen 

IflUer 

•  * 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Two- 
tfalrdB  of  the  SenAtora  present  and  vot- 
m?  haying  voted  In  the  affirmative,  the 
resolutidu  of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 


Mr. 


LBQISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  biislness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativx  Clzsk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6500)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  provides  construction 
and  other  related  authority  for  the  mil- 
itary departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  within  and  out- 
side the  United  States,  including  author- 
ity for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Reserve  components.  The  total  simi 
of  new  authorization  contained  in  the 
bill  is  $1,682,255,380.  In  addition  there- 
to, approval  is  granted  for  an  increase 
In  prior  years'  authority  of  $3,606,000,  or 
a  total  authorization  of  $1,685,861,380. 

The  Army  would  be  authorized  $202.8 
million;  the  Navy  $211  million;  the  Air 
Force  $488.6  million;  the  Department  of 
Defense  $24.4  million;  for  family  hous- 
ing $720.4  million:  and  a  total  of  $38.6 
million  for  the  Reserve  components.  As 
submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year,  the 
bill  called  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,865,411,000.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  Department  of  Defense  made  sev- 
eral additional  requests  for  both  new 
authority  and  Increases  In  authority 
granted  in  prior  years,  totaling  $35,199,- 
000,  about  $21  million  of  which  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  after  the  bill  had 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thus,  the  Senate  committee  was 
called  upon  to  consider  requests  of  over 
$1.9  billion.  The  authority  finally 
granted  by  the  committee  is  $214,748,620 
less  than  the  amount  requested,  and 
$52,389,380  alxyve  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  authority  re- 
quested this  year  Is  some  $259  million 
more  than  was  requested  last  year.  This 
apparent  increase,  however,  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  fact  that  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  committee  was 
called  upon  to  authorize  all  costs  related 
to  the  military  family  housing  program. 
This  Includes  not  only  the  cost  of  new 
construction  but  alao  the  costs  of  main- 
tenance, operation,  debt  pajrments  on 


outstanding  mortgages,  and  other  simi- 
lar expenditures. 

The  authorization  requested  In  this 
year's  bill  is  based  upon  a  5 -year  pro- 
jection of  the  missions  and  forces  to  be 
supported  through  fiscal  year  1968. 
Such  projections  are  Important  In  plan- 
ning military  construction  In  view  of  the 
lead  time  required  for  many  construc- 
tion projects.  The  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  authority  granted  In  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  adequately 
provides  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  incre- 
ment for  this  5 -year  program,  which 
construction  needs  to  be  in  place  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Almost  half  the  projects  in  the  bill 
will  provide  operational  and  training 
facilities.  Included  therein  are  the  proj- 
ects for  the  strategic  retaliatory  and 
continental  air  and  missile  forces  which 
remain  the  basic  elements  of  our  deter- 
rent policy.  These  forces  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  alone,  however,  and  we  must 
pn>vlde  for  our  general  purpose  forces  if 
we  are  to  adequately  meet  our  global 
conunitments.  Next  in  the  order  of 
magnitude,  then,  are  the  provisions  to 
provide  for  these  forces  which  Include 
projects  to  house  and  support  the  troops 
including  provisions  of  medical  and 
community  facilities. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  most  im- 
portant, is  the  construction  provided  for 
In  the  bill  to  replace  the  many  tempo- 
rary structures  built  during  World  War 
n.  Most  of  these  structiires  have  long 
since  passed  the  stage  of  economical  use 
suid  repair.  Over  44  percent  of  the  Army 
program  consists  of  just  such  items. 

The  remaining  items  in  the  program 
cover  facilities  reqvilrements  for  research 
and  development,  maintenance,  supply, 
administrative,  and  base  utilities.  It  is 
In  the  area  of  research  and  development 
and  administrative  facilities  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  made  a  special  ap- 
peal to  the  committee  for  the  restoration 
to  the  program  of  certain  items  denied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  its  review,  the  committee  exercised 
care  to  determine  that  all  requests  were 
consistent  with  the  long-range  military 
plans  and  that  projects  were  not  planned 
for  those  areas  where  tenure  or  the  mis- 
sion may  be  in  doubt,  and  this  particu- 
larly applies  to  the  oversea  installations. 
The  principal  Items  eliminated  were 
those  for  which  a  compelling  military 
reason  did  not  seem  to  exist,  when  the  de- 
ferral of  an  item  did  not  affect  our  mili- 
tary readiness,  when  planning  had  not 
advanced  sufQciently  to  assure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  in  the  near  future, 
and  in  those  instances  when  a  substantial 
backlog  of  authority  existed  that  had 
not  yet  been  implemented.  With  those 
criteria  in  mind,  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  deletions 
and  restored  only  those  items  which  the 
department  involved  could  demonstrate 
as  being  of  a  critical  nature. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
deal  specifically  with  certain  parts  of 
the  bill.  Earlier  I  mentioned  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  especially  ap- 
pealed to  the  committee  for  the  restora- 
tion of  certain  items  denied  by  the  House 
that  had  ramifications  beyond  a  single 
service.    Several  of  these  related  to  the 


ImiMN-tant  research  and  develoi»nent 
program.  Foremost  among  such  projects 
is  a  proposed  pulse  nuclear  reactor 
facility  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Oround 
in  Maryland.  This  reactor  will  cost 
about  $2.1  million  and  the  Department 
states  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
research  and  development  program,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  commitments  and 
safeguards  which  were  given  the  Senate 
In  the  consideration  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  which  was  before  this  body  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

New  York  State  had  shown  great  ini- 
tiative In  creating  an  authority  to  con- 
struct a  similar  facility,  and  we  heard 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  that  facility  who 
stated  that  they  could  satisfactorily 
handle  the  requirements  of  the  Defense 
Establishment,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  Gov- 
ernment facility. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Without  Interrupting 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  should  prefer  at  a  later  time  to 
say  a  word  about  the  best  use  of  that 
facility,  and  to  express  our  hopes  as  to 
how  the  burden  of  the  work  which  it 
would  carry  might  be  divided  as  between 
it  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  col- 
league [Mr.  Ksating]  was  present  be- 
fore the  committee  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  hearing,  which  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  was  out  of  the  city  but 
was  represented  by  either  his  adminis- 
trative assistant  or  his  secretary,  who 
read  a  statement.  I  was  about  to  state 
what  the  Department  presented  to  the 
committee  in  the  consideration  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  col- 
league [Mr.  KxATDTG]  was  present  and 
brought  expert  witnesses  to  present  the 
views  of  the  New  York  Authority. 

When  acting  on  the  bill,  the  House  of 
Representatives  denied  the  Army  fa- 
cility to  afford  an  opportunity  toe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  Establishment 
and  the  New  York  State  authorities  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  whether  the 
private  facility  would  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  The  net  result  was 
that  both  factions  remained  adamant 
in  their  position,  and  strong  appeals 
have  been  received  not  only  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  but  the  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  compe- 
tent Army  representatives  to  provide  for 
the  facility  at  Aberdeen.  The  commit- 
tee looked  into  this  matter  rather  exten- 
sively and  had  the  benefit  of  very  com- 
prehensive and  enlightening  testimony 
from  competent  representatives  repre- 
senting the  views  of  both  the  New  York 
authorities  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Indicated 
that  their  requirements  for  the  pulse 
reactor  will  exceed  the  capacities  of  both 
proposed  reactors  and  they  would  wel- 
come the  construction  of  the  New  York 
facility  In  addition  to  their  own.  The 
Army  witnesses  Indicated  they  have  an 
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estimated  requirement  for  5,600  hours 
operating  time  per  year  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  private  industry  has  a  re- 
quirement for  an  addltlcmal  1,500  to  4,500 
hours,  and  yet  a  reactor  can  (H>erate 
safely  only  2.600  hours  per  year  without 
creating  a  condition  of  dangerous  radlo- 
r>ctlvity. 

The  President,  after  evaluating  all 
the  testimony,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government  will 
be  served  by  building  the  Aberdeen  facil- 
ity, not  only  for  the  above  reasons  but 
also  because  many  necessary  auid  essen- 
tial support  facilities  are  now  available 
at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds. 

Rather  reluctantly,  last  year,  the 
Congress  provided  separately  for  the  con- 
struction requirements  of  the  newly 
formed  defense  agencies  under  title  4 
of  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that  sev- 
eral of  these  agencies  were  formed  to 
consolidate  like  activities  of  the  three 
military  departments  In  order  to  provide 
a  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  these  agencies  would  be  op- 
erated on  an  austere  basis,  drawing  their 
personnel  from  those  engaged  In  similar 
activities  from  within  the  military  serv- 
ices, and  that  the  maximum  use  would 
be  made  of  existing  facilities.  The  com- 
mittee had  high  hopes  that  these  agen- 
cies would  accomplish  the  Intended  pur- 
pose. It  Is  now  found,  however,  that 
the  requests  for  new  authority  are  not 
as  clear  cut  as  might  be  expected,  and 
costs  directly  related  to  those  agencies 
are  found  within  the  requirements  of 
the  military  departments,  and  a  rather 
ambitious  construction  program  Is  being 
embarked  upon  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  Just  what  these 
agencies  will  cost  and,  In  fact,  whether 
any  real  savings  can  be  contemplated. 
The  committee  has  dealt  with  this  In 
more  detail  In  the  conxmittee  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  30,  as  any  Senator  can 
find  with  reference  to  the  report  which 
Is  on  his  desk. 

The  bill,  as  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
requested  new  authorization  In  the 
amount  of  $27,020,000  for  five  defense 
agencies.  Subsequent  thereto,  and  after 
the  house  had  acted  on  the  bill,  an  addi- 
tional request  for  $20  million  for  a  classi- 
fied project  was  received.  After  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  these  requests,  the  com- 
mittee granted  new  authority  only  In 
the  amount  of  $24,403,000,  and  this  In- 
cludes the  $20  million  requested  for  the 
classified  project. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  outline  certain 
portions  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  which  re- 
lates to  family  housing.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  for  the  first  time  we  must  au- 
thorize all  costs  of  family  hoxislng, 
whether  it  be  new  construction,  opera- 
tion costs,  or  debt  payments.  Many  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  program  costs  three-fourths  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  You  are  able 
for  the  first  time  to  review  all  the  costs 
of  this  program  as  the  result  of  two  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
First,  the  conunlttee,  last  year,  drafted 
language  providing  for  a  family  housing 
account,  consolidating  Into  one  fund  all 
the  cost  of  housing,  which  had  previously 
been  distributed  through  16  different  ap- 
propriations,    and     second,     requiring 


authorization  for  all  housing  costs  as 
opposed  only  to  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction as  In  the  past.  This  has  for  the 
first  time  made  possible  centralized  fi- 
nancial control  of  all  amounts  appro- 
priated for  family  housing  and  enabled 
the  Congress  to  review  as  a  whole  all 
the  costs  of  the  program. 

This  year  the  Department  requested 
funding  for  12,100  units  of  housing.  Of 
these,  about  9,000  units  were  new  au- 
thority and  funding  was  requested  for 
approximately  3,000  units  of  housing  au- 
thorized last  year.  Concerning  last 
year's  authority,  I  might  state  that  the 
Congress  authorized  about  13,800  units, 
but  appropriated  funds  for  only  about 
half  this  number.  The  request  for  fund- 
ing this  year  of  only  3,000  units  previ- 
ously authorized  simply  means  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  program  author- 
ized last  year  has  fallen  by  the  wayside 
and  has  been  sur>erseded  by  what  are 
now  deemed  to  be  more  urgent  projects. 
Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  CJilef  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  others,  considered  the  housing  pro- 
gram of  sufficient  Importance  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  urge  the 
restoration  of  2,100  units  of  housing 
which  had  been  denied  by  the  House, 
and  assured  us  that  the  program  this 
year  is  sound  and  necessary.  _ 

The  effect  of  the  House  reducti^ffT  of 
2,100  units  Is  to  stretch  out  the  program 
over  a  6-year  period  as  opposed  to  a 
5-year  period  as  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  However,  in  view 
of  the  appeals  ms^e  to  the  committee. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  restore  the 
units  denied  by  the  House.  Other  sub- 
stantial reductions  were  made  and  cer- 
tain limitations  were  Incorporated  In  the 
bill  to  assure  a  sound  program. 

First  among  these  limitations  Is  one 
that  relates  to  the  rental  guarantee  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  provide  for 
housing  requirements  overseas.  This  au- 
thority has  existed  for  a  ntunber  of 
years,  but  expired  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Section  507  of  the  bill  before  you 
would  extend  this  authority  and  limit 
the  nvunber  of  units  that  may  be  guaran- 
teed imder  the  program  to  5,000  during 
the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  as  ojwosed 
to  6.000  units  annually  as  provided  in 
the  House-passed  bill.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  limitation  is  particularly  pertinent 
In  light  of  statements  emanating  from 
the  Pentagon  that  "the  time  has  come 
to  begin  reducing  American  forces  over- 
seas and  cutting  U.S.  spending  abroad." 

Next,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  leas- 
ing authority  provision  under  section  505 
of  the  bill.  The  original  authority  to 
lease  housing  was  granted  by  the  84th 
Congress.  The  authority  was  provided 
to  permit  leasing  of  family  housing  units 
at  tactical  military  installations,  such 
as  Nike  missile  sites,  where  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  was  not  Justified  due  to 
the  uncertain  duration  of  the  mission. 
It  was  provided  in  the  original  act  that 
the  rental  could  not  exceed  $150  per 
month  per  imlt.  Last  year,  the  language 
was  broadened  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  permit  leasing  near 
any  military  Installation.  This  year  the 
Congress  Is  asked  to  further  modify  the 
law  to  permit  bloc -leasing  as  opposed  to 
leasing  on  an  Individual  xmit  basis. 


In  approving  the  change  last  year,  the 
committee  was  of  the  Impression  that 
the  leasing  authority  was  to  be  used  only 
where  It  was  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lease  rather  than  build,  hav- 
ing In  mind  those  areas  where  tenure 
was  not  certain  or  where  military 
strength  is  subject  to  change,  or  where 
there  is  a  surplus  of  private  rental  or 
sale  property  that  might  be  obtained 
through  leasing  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government.  It  was  further  assimied 
that  the  $150  per  month  limitation  was 
being  so  applied  as  to  cover  all  costs  of 
this  housing.  It  Is  now  found,  however, 
that  such  housing  Is  costing  on  an  aver- 
age of  $168  per  month,  including  the 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and 
the  Defense  Department  is  proposing  to 
lease  housing  In  large  metropolitan  areas, 
which  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
standards  I  have  Just  described  and 
where  the  Congress  has  refused  to  au- 
thorize housing  in  the  past,  believing 
that  community  support  should  be  ade- 
quate. It  has  become  appsu'ent  that  the 
leasing  program  has  gone  well  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  must  be 
promptly  curtailed.  The  committee  Is 
advised  that  there  are  currently  about 
4,800  units  of  housing  under  lease.  The 
conunlttee  disapproved  of  any  fm^er 
■^pansion  of-this  program,  either  domes- 
tic or  overseas^. 

The  commltteehas  allowed  $305.2  mil- 
lion for  the  cost  ar-.o^eratlon,  mainte- 
nance, and  leasing  of  hiMjslng,  which  Is 
$7  million  less  than  was  requested.  It  is 
believed  that  this  amount  may  easily  be 
absorbed  through  more  stringent  econ- 
omy In  operating  and  maintaining  the 
existing  housing  Inventory  and  through 
the  curtailment  of  leasing  activities. 

Another  area  in  which  the  committee 
has  made  reductions  Is  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  adequate  quarters.  The  Depart- 
ment requested  $10.7  million  for  this 
purpose.  This  amount  Is  believed  to  be 
excessive,  and  an  allowance  of  $5.7  mil- 
lion, which  is  $3  million  less  than  the 
House  allowance,  has  been  granted  and 
Is  believed  adequate  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial repairs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  refer  to  title  7  of  the 
bill,  which  relates  to  reserve  components. 
For  these  construction  requirements  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quested a  total  of  $34.2  million,  the 
smallest  amount  requested  in  recent 
years.  The  committee  has  granted  $38.5 
million.  Except  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
amoimt  of  new  authorization  requested 
would  support  executed  programs  ap- 
proximately at  the  levels  of  recent  years. 
The  tempo  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserve  has  been  tempo- 
rarily reduced  pending  completion  of  the 
reorganization  and  reallnement  of  the 
force  structure.  The  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  ttie  $3.6  million  re- 
quested for  the  Army  National  Guard  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  long- 
range  construction  plans  of  the  Guard 
and  In  fact  represents  only  a  token  pro- 
grauL  Therefore,  the  amovmt  requested 
was  increased  by  $3.9  million  for  a  total 
of  $7.5  million,  which  it  is  beUeved  will 
permit  an  orderly  and  necessary  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Guard  program 
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and  provide  for  the  most  essential  proj- 
ects. A  small  Increase  of  aii^roxlmately 
$370,000  was  made  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  program  to  provide  the  first  in- 
crement of  a  runway  extension  which  is 
required  as  a  safety  measure. 

'Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  sum- 
mation of  thi»  measure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAT.T.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  in  discussing  this  legislation 
which  vitally  affects  our  Nation's  defense 
I  find  myself  in  accord  with  our  able 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

This  bin,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a 
thorough  and  complete  coverage  of  our 
military  construction  needs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  At  the  outset  I  should  say  that 
the  House  has  done  a  splendid  Job  in  its 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  we  in  the 
Senate  have  attempted  insofar  as  pos- 
sible to  stay  at,  or  near,  the  House 
flgxu-es.  Overall  the  House  redvioed  the 
reqxjested  authorization  by  approxi- 
mately 13  percent.  There  are  some  areas 
where  our  committee  felt  the  House  cuts 
were  too  deep  and  in  those  areas  restora- 
tions were  made.  There  are  other  areas 
however,  where  the  Senate  has  elimi- 
nated House  approved  items.  I  should 
point  out  that  we  are  in  the  fourth  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964  and,  also,  there  is 
remaining  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  some  previous  authorizations 
where  monies  have  been  appropriated 
but  not  yet  expended. 

With  regard  to  the  request  of  the 
Army — ^the  House  allowance  amoimted 
to  $200,672,000,  whereas  we  recommend 
$199,633,000.  We  allowed  $10  million 
for  expenditure  within  the  United 
States  which  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill  and  at  the  same  time  reduced 
the  authorization  for  expenditures  out- 
side the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
$11,422,000.  The  two  largest  items  ap- 
proved were  for  a  pulse  reactor  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Md..  in  the 
amount  of  $2,174,000.  and  barracks 
facilities  at  Port  Myer.  Va.,  in  the 
amount  of  $4  million.  Other  items  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  were  at  Port 
Oordon,  Oa..  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  and 
Port  Belvoir,  Va. 

Tumliig  to  the  Navy,  the  House 
allowed  $205,277,000  and  the  Senate 
voted  $210,899,000.  The  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million  involved  facilities 
for  Key  West.  Pla.,  certain  items  in 
Puerto  Rico,  a  repair  facility  at  Bremer- 
ton. Wash.,  the  relocation  of  a  Naval 
radio  facility  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va..  and 
a  chapel  at  Glynco.  Ga. 

In  considering  the  request  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  Hoxise  allowed  $493,950,000. 
whereas  we  recommend  $488,407,000. 
The  largest  reduction  in  the  Air  Force 
total  came  from  the  omission  of  items  in 
the  amount  of  $8,052,000  for  the  Air 
Training  Command.  The  other  rather 
large  item  reduced  was  for  an  addition 
to  the  ho^ittal  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  in  Waahington.  D.C..  in  the  amount 
of  $3.700XK>0.    The  committee  felt  ibis 


project  could  be  delayed  for  another 
year. 

With  regard  to  the  request  f<x-  the 
defense  agencies,  the  House  allowed 
$6,511,000  and  the  Senate  allowed  $24,- 
403.000  for  this  Item.  Actually  there 
was  one  large  classified  item  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  consideration  which 
was  not  covered  by  the  House  action. 
Secondly,  there  were  some  air-condition- 
ing projects  for  the  Defense  AUxnic  Sup- 
port Agency  wliich  the  Senate  allowed. 
Turning  to  military  family  housing,  we 
find  the  greatest  area  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  bill. 
The  House  allowed  10.000  units  for  an 
overall  total  of  $692,862,000.  whereas  we 
voted  slightly  over  12,000  imits  for  a  total 
of  $720,443,000.  Even  though  there  was 
a  50-percent  cutback  in  fiscal  year  1963 
in  appropriations  for  family  housing, 
and  of  this  amount  only  half  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  were  spent,  none- 
theless the  committee  was  F>ersuaded  by 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  LeMay  that  family  housing 
was  an  urgent  requirement  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  This  matter  will  again  be 
under  review  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Sutwommlttee  on  Military  Con- 
struction which  will  be  looking  into  the 
matter  of  family  housing  in  additional 
detail. 

In  regard  to  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard,    the   Senate   allowed    $4,270,000 

>  more  than  the  House  committee,  of 
which  $3,900,000  was  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  construction  program.  An 
additional  item  in  the  amount  of  $370,000 
was  permitted  for  the  extension  of  a 
runway  at  Reno.  Nev..  to  accommodate 

'  planes  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

In  summary,  the  Senate  bill  adds  $52.- 
389,380  to  the  House-approved  measure. 

VAs  I  have  pointed  out.  the  additional 
allowance  for  military  housing  and  the 
classified  item  account  substantially  for 

,-ttiis  difference.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  work  of  the  committee. 

I  have  summarized  the  major  changes 
which  the  Senate  committee  made  in 
the  House  bill.  We  have  tried  to  keep  the 
bill  down  to  the  House  level  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  beUeve 
it  provides  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
mlhtary,  particularly  when  we  take  Into 
account  previously  authorized  items. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
committee's  action  and  will  accept  the 
few  changes  that  we  have  made. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
on  his  conscientious  work. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  He  has  been  very 
diligent  in  his  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee.  After  all,  this  is 
a  committee  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 

Massachusetts  made  his  contributions  to 
the  work  that  brought  about  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT,    In  response  to  the 

hope  expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  accede  to  his 

request,  and  If  there  is  a  yea-and-nay 

vote  on  the  blUI  will  rote  In  favor  oi  It. 

I  do  not  have  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of 


the  present  bill  as  I  possessed  in  previous 
years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  that  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  gain  was  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  loss. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  On  that  committee  I  served  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  I  notice  there  is  in 
the  bill  a  construction  authorization  for 
Alaska  in  the  sum  of  $21,041,000.  Of 
that  amount  about  $1,700,000  is  for  the 
Army,  and  close  to  $5  million  for  the 
Navy.  The  remainder  is  for  the  Air 
Force. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  indeed  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  discernment  in  placing  this 
requested  amoimt  in  the  bill  for  Alaska 
defenses. 

We  of  Alaska  like  to  think  that  Alaska 
is  the  front  line  of  defense.  Others  may 
wish  to  dispute  that  statement,  but  I 
believe  we  all  agree  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  front  line. 

When  the  authorization  is  granted,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  be.  and  when  the  money 
is  subsequently,  appropriated,  and  the 
work  has  been  performed,  not  only  will 
Alaska  be  defended  but  the  defenses  of 
the  entire  United  States  will  be  strength- 
ened, thanks  to  the  useful  and  essential 
work  performed  this  day  and  heretofore 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BKALL.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  deletion  by  the  commit- 
tee which  would  have  remedied  a  deplor- 
able and  untolerable  condition  which 
presently  exists  at  the  WAVE  barracks 
at  Bainbridge. 

These  barracks  are  of  a  temporary 
World  War  n  construction  and  are  in  my 
opinion  a  fire  trap.  Dxirlng  the  hear- 
mgs  it  was  disclosed  that  our  young 
ladies  would  have  only  2  minutes  to  evac- 
uate these  buildings  in  the  event  of  a 
fire.  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  for 
the  safety  of  these  girls. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  what  provisions  are 
being  made  to  insure  that  our  WAVE 
recruits  win  have  safe  and  adequate 
housing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  situation  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  refers, 
of  course,  is  not  desirable.  We  intend  to 
remedy  it  It  will  be  remedied  in  due 
season.  Unfortunately,  this  happens  to 
affect  some  young  ladies  who  are  living 
in  World  War  n  barracks.  We  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  liv- 
ing in  such  barraciiis  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  are  undertaking  to  remedy  the 
situation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  I 
stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  over 
44  percent  of  the  $200  million  for  the 
Army  is  for  the  replacement  of  World 
War  n  buildings.  A  very  substantial 
part  of  the  $211  million  authorized  for 
the  Navy  is  also  for  the  replacement  of 
such  structures. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  rtry  meritor- 
ious case  both  here  and  in  committee. 
The  committee,  howewr,  did  not  feel 
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the  program  had  a  sufficiently  high  pri- 
ority to  be  carried  in  the  bill  this  year. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  now.  as  I  did 
in  committee,  that  we  will  undertake  to 
give  this  subject  prompt  consideration 
next  year.  I  hope  we  will  pass  an  au- 
thorization bill  much  earUer  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  this  year.  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  undue  delay  in  that 
regard,  particularly  in  dealing  with 
emergency  situations  such  as  the  one 
the  Senator  has  outlined,  wliich  affects 
these  fine  young  women,  the  WAVES, 
who  are  taking  their  preliminary  training 
at  Bainbridge,  where  tens  of  thousands 
of  naval  personnel  have  received  what 
is  called  boot  training. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
He  was  quite  sjrmpathetic  In  committee. 
I  appreciate  his  sympathetic  remarks 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  many  desir- 
able projects,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  them  all  at  one  time.  We  now 
have  a  $1,700  million  bill.  We  could 
easily  have  made  it  twice  as  much  and 
still  have  had  projects  left  over. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  Jota  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  commending  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  his  pres- 
entation of  the  military  construction  bill. 
In  my  following  of  these  hearings  I  noted 
the  care  taken  in  examining  each  case 
on  its  merits,  and  the  typically  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  the 
bill  in  detail  was  examined  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  by  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
promptly  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  Informed  and  most  earn- 
est members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  makes  substantial 
contributions  to  the  proposed  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?      |  j 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  go  to  the  Miami -Key  West  area. 
In  the  course  of  my  visit  I  visited  two 
of  the  Hawk  battalions  which  are  now 
quartered  there,  I  understand,  on  a  per- 
manent basis.     They   were  sent   there 
originally  on  a  temporary  basis.    There 
are  two  Hawk  battalions  and  some  other 
units,  along  with  an  air  defense  head- 
quarters.   I  found  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  Hawk  battalions  that  the  accom- 
modations are  far  from  satisfactory  and 
far    from    efficient.      I    Inquired    and 
learned  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  requested,  as  of  May  6.  In  a  letter 
to   the   distinguished   chairman   of   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  this 
matter  be  taken  care  of  by  authorization, 
if  possible,  in  this  bUl.  of  the  sum  of  $14.4 
million.    To  be  frank.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  examine  the  bill  with  all  the 
care  I  would  like  to  use,  so  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  item.    I  want  to 
be  cerUln  that  the  item  Is  In  the  bill.  If 
the  Senator  can  advis?  the  Senate  at  this 


time,  because  it  Is  a  "must"  item.  Those 
men  are  on  duty  on  a  night-and-day 
basis,  manning  not  only  the  Hawk  equip- 
ment, but  also  the  radars  and  the  other 
apparatus  in  connection  with  the  air  de- 
fense activities.  They  ought  to  be  rea- 
sonably housed,  reasonably  sustained, 
and  reasonably  supported.  I  am  won- 
dering If  that  Item  is  in  the  bill;  and  If 
so,  where  It  Is.  Frankly,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assiune  It  is  in  the 
bill  and  will  be  found  imder  the  item 
for  "Continental  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
Forces."  I  do  not  recall  on  what  page 
of  the  bill  it  is,  but  It  Is  In  a  lump-siun 
appropriation.  The  Army  presented  It 
to  the  ccmunlttee  as  a  classified  item. 
That  is  why  it  is  not  spelled  out  Une 
by  line. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  I  am  svu-e, 
knows,  as  I  do,  and  as  does  everybody 
who  has  been  In  that  section  of  Florida — 
and  that  Includes  quite  a  few  people  In 
the  winter  season — that  those  batteries 
are  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  know  they  are 
there  and  that  the  men  are  living  In 
highly  Inadequate  quarters. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  money  Is  In  the 
bill.  It  is  in  the  lump-smn  appropria- 
tion for  Continental  Air  and  Missile  De- 
fense Forces.  The  Senator  will  find  a 
reference  to  the  item  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  page  65  of  the 
bill,  lines  4,  5,  and  6,  is  an  amount  which 
I  think  may  contain  the  fxmds,  but  the 
items  are  unknown  to  me.  The  item  in 
which  I  am  Interested  Is  for  $14.4  mil- 
lion, but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  on  page  65  of  the 
bill,  because  the  reference  there  Is  quite 
general.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  If  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  was 
told  by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
that  Is  where  the  Item  Is.  I  cannot  per- 
sonally vouch  for  that,  because  the  Item 
Is  not  spelled  out  In  the  bill.  We  were 
told  by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
that  Is  where  $14.4  million  is  provided, 
for  the  air  and  missile  defense  forces 
that  were  moved  to  Florida  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  controversy. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  10  of 
the  committee  report,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  the  last  paragraph,  he  will  see 
the  statement: 

The  $33  mlUlon  Included  in  the  bill  for 
these  forces  provides  for  oontinvilng  the 
program  of  improvements  to  the  existing 
Nike-Hercules  system  to  provide  greater  tac- 
tical effectiveness.  The  major  item  at  $14.4 
million  is  for  air  defense  of  the  Homestead- 
Miami  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  areas. 

So  the  Item  Is  spelled  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  10;  although  it 
is  not  a  line  item  in  the  bill. 

But  "Continental  Air  and  Missile  De- 
fense Forces"  is  a  line  item,  and  the 
committee  stated  in  the  report  what  the 
Department  told  us  the  money  was  for, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  the  confu- 
sion in  my  mind  results  frcHn  the  fact 
that  the  item  in  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred  Is  not  for  $23  million;  it  is  for 
$22,560,000.  I  was  looking  for  a  $23  mil- 
lion item  but  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  roimded  off  the 
figure  at  $23  million.    I  have  become  so 


accust<xned  to  hurling  aroimd  such  huge 
siims  of  money  when  dealing  with  de- 
fense matters  that  this  is  the  only  op- 
portunity I  have  to  rotmd  off  a  figure. 
Where  more  than  $500,000  is  mvolved, 
I  give  the  higher  classification.  So  I 
referred  to  the  $22,560,000  as  $23  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  keep  the 
Record  from  appearing  to  be  too  reck- 
less at  this  point.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
safeguards  public  funds  In  the  matter  of 
authorizations  and  expenses  for  the 
armed  services,  to  any  more  zealous  de- 
gree than  does  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  reason  for  my  concern  Is  that 
those  men — and  they  are  quite  a  large 
force,  as  the  Senator  knows — are  endur- 
ing miserable  living  conditions.  They 
are  unable,  of  course,  to  have  their  fam- 
ilies with  them  or  close  by,  as  they  should 
have,  at  a  permanent  installation, 
and  this  installation  has  now  become 
permanent.  I  had  hoped  that  this  item 
would  appear  in  the  bill.  As  I  imder- 
stand,  it  is  not  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  advised  by  the 
able  assistant  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Nease.  that  it  Is  In  the  House  bill,  and 
that  this  Is  the  only  Item  that  was  sub- 
mitted subsequent  to  the  original  budget 
that  the  House  did  approve  in  the  bill.  So 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  nothing  to 
worry  about.  The  Item  to  which  he 
refers  Is  In  both  bills.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  greater  assurance  he  can  have  than 
that.  The  item  Is  In  both  bills.  Now 
he  might  take  It  up  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  make  a  moving  appeal 
to  them,  so  that  they  will  let  this  worthy 
contract  at  a  very  early  date. 

I  did  not  know  that  anyone  could  suffer 
such  severe  hardship  anywhere  In  Flor- 
ida as  the  Senator  has  depicted  Is  the 
case  of  these  men,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  Uvlng  In  tents  on  the  seashore. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  living  in 
tents,  on  the  coast,  where  there  are  siz- 
able numbers  of  mosquitoes.  It  Is  not  too 
pleasant  a  situation  for  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  assurance  that  this  Item  is  in  both 
bills.  I  think  there  is  no  more  worth- 
while Item. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  not  been 
approached  by  me  on  any  other  of  the 
numerous  Items  for  Florida  which  are  in 
the  bill,  and  for  which  I  thank  him.  I 
have  expected  him,  as  he  has  always 
shown,  to  show  the  ktod  consideration. 
In  accordance  with  their  merits,  that  he 
always  shows.  But  this  one  item,  I  hap- 
pen to  know  from  my  own  personal  ob- 
servation, is  badly  needed.  I  spoke  with 
oflBcers  of  some  of  the  commands,  and 
they  told  me  that  the  existing  conditions 
were  not  such  as  to  promote  the  greatest 
efficiency.  I  am  deUghted  to  know  that 
this  matter  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  item  is  in  the  bUl. 
I  am  sure  that  the  contract  wUl  be  let  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  be  rebuked  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  admitting  that 
there  are  mosquitoes  in  this  general  area. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one hM  ever  taken  the  position  that 
there  are  not  a  few  mosquitoes  on  the 
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loCnorlda.  nxAt  iB  what  I  &m  taik- 
Inc  Abont— the  coast,  the  king  expanse 
of  IflB  mUcB  between  Miami  and  Key 
West.  These  units  are  deployed  down 
akxiff  the  Keys,  and  it  Is  not  an  easy  sit- 
uation for  them.  I  am  sure  this  author- 
izi^on  will  operate  to  m&ke  their  situa- 
tion much  easier  and  to  bring  about  even 
more  eilcient  service  by  this  command. 

Mr.  RUSSELLl  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
Is  quite  correct  in  stating  the  case. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELLu     I  yield. 

trvcLmAM.  ruLMmo  kzactob 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oeorgla  for  the  courtesy  he  displayed  at 
the  hearing  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
nudear  pulsed  reactor,  and  for  the  thor- 
ough way  in  which  he  reviewed  the  prob- 
lem. Mr.  OUver  Townsend.  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Office  of  Atomic  Re- 
search and  Development  was  questioned 
extensively  by  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla. 

Naturally.  I  am  disappointed,  although 
not  exactly  surprised,  by  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  providing  funds  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  a  proposed 
pulsed  nuclear  reactor  facility  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Orotind,  In  Maryland. 
New  York  State  has  been  planning  for  2 
years  the  construction,  witti  State  and 
private  fvmds.  of  a  similar  reactor,  which 
would  be  available  on  a  prtorfty  basis  to 
the  Defense  Department.  Despite  the 
guarantees  that  New  York  State  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  provide  as  much  time  as 
ttie  Defense  Department  required,  the 
Army  continued  to  Insist  that  Its  require- 
ments far  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  a 
single  reactor — even  though,  before  the 
Army  knew  of  the  New  York  State  ef- 
forts, the  Army  had  apparently  been 
satisfied  ttiat  a  single  Army-owned  re- 
actor wotild  meet  Its  needs. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  acted 
to  duplicate  the  proposed  New  York  fa- 
cility with  Federal  funds  only  after  re- 
eelTlng  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  strongest  personal  assurances  that 
a  federally  owned  reactor  at  Aberdeen 
a  top-priority  item.  TIk  Army  wit- 
indicated  that  they  expect  an  an- 
nual requirement  of  5,500  operating 
hours  and  that  they  estimate  private  In- 
dustry requirements  of  between  1.400 
and  4.500  hours,  more  or  less  based  upon 
the  formal  addition  to  procurement  spec- 
ifications requiring  the  testing  of  cer- 
tain Items  imder  nuclear  conditions. 
Since  it  is  anticipated  that  such  a  reactor 
could  operate  safely  for  only  a  fraction 
of  this  time  each  year,  a  strong  argu- 
ment was  made  that  the  Federal  facility 
Is  also  essential. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Army  estimates  and  the  committee  ac- 
ceptance of  them  will  be  proved  correct. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinuing preparedness  under  the  terms 
of  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  need  for  such 
facilities  will  be  increased  as  anticipated, 
and  that  there  will  be  enough  work  for 
reactors  both  at  Aberdeen  and  in  New 
York  State.  However,  since  one  of  the 
key  points  In  the  committee  decision  to 
authorize  Federal  fimds  was  the  Army's 
insistence  upon  its  need  for  more  hours 
of  operation  than  a  single  reactor  could 


accommodate.  I  sincerely  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  follow  closely  the  actual 
practice  and  experience  of  the  Aberdeen 
reactor. 

It  Is  not  expected  that  this  reactor  can 
possibly  be  completed  before  spring  of 
1965;  but  I  hope  that  when  this  reactor 
does  come  into  operation,  the  committee 
will  seek  from  the  Army  a  detailed 
breakdown  on  the  hours  of  operation, 
the  performance,  and  the  workload — as 
between  Oovemment  and  private  con- 
tractors. If  the  Army  estimates  on 
which  the  committee  acted  are  accurate, 
there  should  be  more  than  enough  work 
for  both;  but  if  the  Army  estimates  are 
not  accurate  or  if  the  Army  makes  any 
effort  to  require  private  firms  doing  work 
on  contracts  to  use  the  Army  facility, 
as  opposed  to  the  New  York  facility.  I 
hope  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Senators  from  New  York, 
would  want  to  have  this  information 
available  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  fol- 
low the  developments  very  closely. 

I  think  the  lansuage  of  the  committee 
report  on  page  8  is  splendid;  and  If  the 
facility  at  Aberdeen  is  to  be  constructed, 
this  language  very  clearly  points  out  that 
the  Aberdeen  facility  is  not  in  any  way 
to  supplant  the  New  York  facility,  but 
is  to  be  run  along  with  it,  and  that  there 
is  need  for  both  of  them. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I 
should  express  appreciation  for  the  very 
helpful  language  which  the  committee 
has  included  In  the  report,  which  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  advice  to  the  Army 
as  to  its  conduct  of  the  facility  at  Aber- 
deen. 

I  have  some  questions  to  ask  on  an- 
other matter,  which  I  assiune  will  be 
taken  up  later. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  testimony  from 
the  Army — and  we  went  into  it  rather 
fully  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Army,  when  they  were  before  us  initially, 
before  the  Senators  from  New  York 
presented  their  case — ^Indicated  Uiat 
even  if  New  York  State  completes  Its 
reactor  and  if  the  one  at  Aberdeen  is 
constructed,  there  still  will  not  be  within 
the  United  States  adequate  facilities  of 
this  nature,  due  to  the  very  vital  Impor- 
tance of  the  research  in  this  field  which 
necessarily  must  be  done. 

I  am  s\ire  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows — even  though  most  of  the  details 
about  this  matter  are  classified — that 
it  relates  directly  to,  and  affects  materi- 
ally, the  operation  of  the  entire  defense 
system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  question 
about  that ;  but  It  is  also  a  matter  which  Is 
of  great  Interest  to  private  Industry,  and 
we  would  not  want  to  have  all  of  it 
operated  through  the  Government. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  imderstand  the 
Senator's  point.  If  he  will  examine 
page  103  of  the  hearings,  and  the  suc- 
ceding  pages,  he  will  see  that  General 
Ryder  testified  that  there  Is  a  very  great 
need  for  research  facilities  of  this  na- 
ture, and  that  it  is  essential  to  have  one 
at  Aberdeen,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  related  activi- 
ties at  Aberdeen,  but  that  the  facility 
which  New  York  State  is  trying  to  con- 
struct would  be  fully  utilized  by  the 
Army  and  by  private  contractors  with 


the  Army.  In  facU  Federal  fimds  have 
been  voted  for  nearly  all  the  research 
done  In  this  field,  for  most  of  It  is  done 
for  the  Government. 

Mr.  KEATING.  T^at  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  case. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  certainly 
there  would  be  more  than  enough  work 
for  both.  I  simply  request  that  the 
committee  keep  its  eye — as  I  am  sure  it 
will — on  the  Army  faciUty;  and  if  there 
is  any  complaint  about  its  programing 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  he  will  hear  about  it  from 
the  SenatCH-s  from  New  York.  We  shall 
always  be — a^  we  have  been  in  the  past — 
most  appreciative  of  his  courteous  and 
friendly  reception. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  initiative  of  the  great  Empire 
State  for  creating  this  authority  and  for 
embarking  on  this  program.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  most  helpful;  and  I  hope  New 
York  will  not  lose  any  of  its  electronics 
industry,  unless  some  of  It.  forsooth, 
might  see  fit  to  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plant  in  Georgia,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  that  would  demonstrate 
great  wisdom  on  its  part. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  very  close  to  a  tragedy.  If 
that  time  ever  comes,  I  shall  certainly 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  My  remarks  will  be 
brief,  I  assure  the  Senator. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator's 
statement  about  the  initiative  shown  by 
the  State  of  New  York  in  establishing  its 
State  atomic  research  and  development 
authority.  New  York  has  been  put  to 
a  very  serious  disadvantage,  and  serious 
pockets  of  unemployment  exist  in  New 
York — particularly,  for  example,  at  Buf- 
falo and  at  some  points  on  Long  Island — 
and.  to  be  precise,  for  the  reason  that 
New  York  has  lost  some  of  this  business 
to  California. 

There  has  been  honest  competition, 
and  we  are  trying  to  win  back — In  the 
hard  way — the  establishments  we  have 
lost;  we  are  attempting  to  do  that  by 
making  facilities  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  Item,  which  in  the  context  of 
the  vast  and  expensive  array  of  projects 
which  HJl.  6500  authorizes.  Is  relatively 
smalL  It  Is  small,  however,  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  dollars  allocated  to  It.  It  is 
very  large  and  very  significant,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Its  implications  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  State  Initiative  which  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  this  Nation's  great 
strength. 

This  Item,  included  In  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  after 
the  House-passed  bill  omitted  it.  would 
authorize  $2,174,000  for  the  construction 
at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  In 
Maryland  of  facilities  to  house  a  nuclear 
pulse  test  reactor.    A  machine  of  tills 
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type  is  used  primarily  to  simulate  the 
radiation  effects  of  nuclear  weapons 
detonation  in  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  military  eqxiipment  At  present, 
no  machine  of  the  type  contemplated  by 
this  bill  exists  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  even  though  many  of  the 
military  installations  which  serve  this 
country  are  located  in  this  area. 

Authorization  of  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  the  facilities  for  the  Aberdeen 
reactor  was  omitted  from  this  bill  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
condition  that  the  Army  would  imme- 
diately initiate  discussion  with  repre- 
sentatives of  New  York  State  in  regard  to 
the  capability  and  desirability  of  utiliz- 
ing the  reactor  facility  which  New  York 
will  build.  At  the  time  this  bill  was  being 
considered  in  the  House,  Chairman  Carl 
VtifsoN,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  wrote  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler — the  letter  is  contained 
on  page  89  of  the  Senate  committee's 
record  of  hearings— to  the  effect  that  if 
the  resulting  report  indicated  the  de- 
sirability of  i  estoring  the  reactor  facility 
to  the  construction  bill,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  take  that  action  and  that 
the  House  conferees  would  agree. 

In  the  light  of  the  decision  by  the  New 
York  State  Atomic  Research  and  De- 
velopment Authority,  a  pubUc  benefit 
corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
constr\jct  with  its  own  funds  &n  advanced 
pulse  test  reactor  in  Saratoga  County, 
northeast  of  Schenectady,  it  has  been 
the  State's  position  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  proceed  at  Aberdeen  only  If 
the  Defense  Department  could  demon- 
strate to  the  Congress  that  the  national 
defense  requires  both  pulse  reactor 
facilities  on  the  east  coast,  one  In  New 
York  and  the  other  at  Aberdeen. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  question  raised  by  New  Yortc  State  as 
to  whether  a  national-defense  require- 
ment exists  for  the  operation  of  two  pulse 
reactors,  one  In  New  York  and  one  In 
Aberdeen.    The  New  York  pulse  reactor, 
upon  which  preparatory  work  was  first 
undertaken    by    the    New    York    State 
Atomic  Research  and  Development  Au- 
thority more  than  2  years  ago  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  Installation   at  Fort  Monmouth. 
N.J..  Is  now  belrig  carried  forward  in 
New  York  with  State  financing.     The 
New  York  State  Installation  will  utilize 
an  improved  version  of  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission's  health  physics  research 
reactor,  which  recently  went  Into  opera- 
tion at  Oak  Ridge.  The  New  York  State 
Atomic  Research  and  Development  Au- 
thority has  stated  that  it  will  be  able  to 
enhance  significantly  the  performance 
of  this  reactor  type,  so  that  upon  com- 
pletion it  will  be  the  most  advanced 
pulse  reactor  In  the  country. 

The  New  York  State  authorities  are 
moving  ahead  full  steam  on  a  project 
which  preceded.  In  Its  perception  of  a 
national  need  and  in  Its  mobilization  of 
resources  required  to  meet  it.  the  present 
request  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  a  >^imila.r  project  at  Aberdeen. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  Its  report  has  indicated  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  defense  requirement 
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for  two  nuclear  pulse  reaetcrs  on  the 
east  ooast.  Tlie  committee's  report 
states: 

Ths  Departmoit  of  the  Army  Indicated 
that  their  requirements  for  tlie  pulse  reactor 
wiU  exceed  the  capaclUes  of  both  proposed 
reactors  and  they  would  welcome  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York  facility  In  addi- 
tion to  their  own. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  views  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  the  operation  of  two  reactors  was 
refiected  in  the  testimony  of  Brig.  Gen. 
W.  T.  Ryder.  Director,  Special  Weapons, 
Office,  Chief,  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  the  Army— pages 
103.  105  of  the  committee  hearings  on 
H.R.  6500— in  which  he  stated  that  "we 
would  welcome  New  York  State  to  build 
their  reactor  even  if  we  get  ours  at  Aber- 
deen." General  Ryder  also  stated  on 
page  105  of  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearings: 

I  think  that  putting  the  reactor  at  Aber- 
deen, where  we  have,  as  I  say,  these  two 
Army  laboratories  directly  associated  with 
this  work,  wlU  be  a  step  In  that  dlrecUon. 
It  Is  for  tills  reason  we  str(uigly  urge  the 
building  of  the  pulse  reactor  at  Aberdeen 
and  for  that  matter  strongly  urge  New  York 
to  go  ahead  with  theirs. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  two  reac- 
tors. I  also  point  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  report  on  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  New  York  State  Atomic 
Research  and  Development  Authority 
concerning  construction  of  the  Aberdeen 
pulse  reactor  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  on  May  8. 1963. 
printed  on  page  92  of  the  hearing  record, 
which  states  that: 

(b)  The  teclinlcal  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  New  York  reactor  core  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  most  all  Army  requirements. 
The  location  Is  satisfactory  for  the  elec- 
tronic manufacturers  and  the  electronic 
research  and  development  work. 

(c)  There  Is  adequate  workload  to  sup- 
port the  At)erdeen  reactor  and  the  New  York 
reactOT. 

In  view  of  the  strong  encouragement 
by  the  Department  of  the  Anny  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  a  New 
York  nuclear  reactor  project,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  New  York  State  project  will 
be  able  to  contribute  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  national  defense  effort  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  may  fulfill  the  vital  defense  mis- 
sion as  it  has  been  described  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
recommendations. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  after  operations  of  the 
Aberdeen  resujtor  have  been  commenced. 
will  make  available  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
other  responsibly  Interested  parties, 
from  time  to  time,  reports  of  the  series 
of  experiments  leading  toward  comple- 
tion of  the  design  of  the  reactor  and  how 
the  requirements,  as  described  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  will  be  met. 
The  building  of  this  State  project  and 
its  successful  operation  will.  I  am  cer- 
tain, be  a  tribute  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  initiative  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York. 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  always  urging  the  States  to  es- 
tablish new  facilities,  and  New  York  is 
doing  so. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  State  of 
New  York  feels  that  it  has  the  right  to 
go  ahead  because  of  the  evidence  estab- 
lishing the  need  for  the  New  Yortt  pulse 
reactor  about  which  very  ample  assiur- 
ances  have  been  given.  So  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  statements  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  I  only  express 
to  the  committee  what  we  know  it  will 
do,  which  will  be  to  see.  in  its  own  way, 
that  If  there  is  an  intention  to  require 
the  State  to  change  its  position,  based 
upon  a  set  of  facts  and  requirements 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  State. 
although  without  any  guarantees,  at 
least  the  committee  will  do  its  utmost 
to  review  such  a  situation  with  great 
care. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Of  course  It  is  Impos- 
sible for  the  committee  to  keep  track  on 
all  of  the  activities  of  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  facilitiee  which  are  under 
the  Department  of  i:)efense.  But  if  the 
Senators  from  New  York  have  reported 
to  than  that  the  conduct  in  that  con- 
nection is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Deparment  of  De- 
t&ise,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
so  report  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  whether 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to 
refer  to  a  problem  existing  at  Rochester 
and  at  Troy,  N.Y..  at  the  Naval  Reserve 
facilities  located  at  those  two  places. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  so,  because, 
insofar  as  I  know,  we  are  about  to  con- 
clude our  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  matter  of  procediu*,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection.  I  submit,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  JavxxsI  ,  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  120. 
in  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  706.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  may  construct,  expand,  rehabili- 
tate, convert,  or  equip  existing  facilities  of 
the  New  York  Naval  MllltU  at  Rochester. 
New  York,  and  Troy,  New  York,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  2233(b) 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  provided  the 
cost  is  reasonable  and  shared  equally  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Oovemments. 

And  to  renimiber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  PresidMit,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
myself  would  restore  the  language 
approved  by  the  House  with  reference 
to  these  two  facilities  with  a  modi- 
fication by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
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pcuitgraph  the  words  "proYlded  the  cost 
Is  reasonable  and  shared  equally  by  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government."  I 
have  expressed  to  the  committee  my  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  the  o(xnmlttee 
struck  from  the  House-passed  bill  sec- 
tion 705.  which  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  renovate  certain 
Naval  Reserve  facilities  which  are  rented 
rather  than  owned  outright  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  roughly  along  the  same 
lines  as  governing  provision  for  National 
Guard  facilities. 

In  New  York  and  several  other  States, 
the  Navy  has  entered  into  rental  agree- 
ments which  it  considers  to  be  very 
strongly  in  the  Federal  interest  and 
which  result  in  great  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y..  for  example,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  an  annual 
lease  for  the  Reserve  Training  Center  of 
$14,900.  This  equals  only  one-half  of  the 
annual  maintenance  and  operating  costs 
of  $39,800.  The  other  half  is  paid  by  the 
State.  This  rental  agreement  is  renego- 
tiated every  3  years  so  that  the  actual 
operating  cpets  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined and  evenly  shared. 

This  arrangement  should  be  compared 
with  what  the  Federal  Government  pays 
for  ccHoparable  facilities  In  States  where 
Naval  Reserve  armories  are  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  There  the 
Navy  has  to  pay:  first,  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing land;  second,  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  suitable  building;  and  third,  full 
operation  and  maintenance  costs.  Yet, 
the  price  that  the  Navy  could  ever  get 
from  selling  these  properties  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  cost,  for  there  Is  a  very 
limited  demand  for  large  armories. 

In  both  Illinois  and  Michigan  the  Navy 
has  a  similar  rental  agreement  for  prop- 
erty, yet  In  these  cases,  I  am  Informed, 
the  Navy  pays  the  entire  operation  and 
maintenance  costs;  whereas,  in  New 
York  the  Navy  pays  only  half.  There- 
fore, even  if  the  State  of  New  York  were 
to  turn  this  property  directly  over  to  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  long  run  the 
aimual  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  greater  by  half  than  the 
amount  of  the  present  rent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rochester  facility, 
the  savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  result  of  this  peculiar  arrangement 
for  shared  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  amount  to  more  than 
one-qiiarter  of  the  proposed  Federal 
share  of  work.  Therefore,  in  less  than 
4  years,  the  Federal  share  of  the  work 
amounting  to  $50,000  will  be  fxiUy  re- 
paid. 

Moreover,  the  leases — and  I  have  cop- 
ies of  them  right  here — clearly  provide 
that  suiy  improvements  in  these  facili- 
ties shall  be  amortized  over  their  useful 
life  In  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  a  com- 
parable reduction  In  the  ann^ifti  lease. 
Mr.  President,  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  provision  of  Navy  Reserve  facilities 
Is  primarily  the  responsibUity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverment.  Although  these  are 
also  Navy  Militia  facilities  which  might 
conceivably  be  used  on  occasion  by  the 
State,  the  fact  Is  they  are  primarily, 
first  and  foremost.  Naval  Reserve  facili- 
ties. They  are  far  more  closely  linked 
to  the  Federal  service  than  the  National 
Guard,  yet  for  National  Guard  construc- 


tion the  States  pay  oiUy  25  percent  of 

construction  costs  of  State-owned  facili- 
ties and  in  these  Naval  Reserve  installa- 
tions, the  State  is  prepared  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  facts  concerning  these 
two  particular  armories,  it  would,  I  sub- 
mit, be  entirely  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  improve- 
ments sought  by  the  Navy  for  Naval  Re- 
serve purposes.  Even  though  I  do  not 
deny  that  these  arrangements  may  seem 
somewhat  unusual  and  I  would  concur  in 
the  wisdom  of  reviews  on  an  individual 
basis  by  the  committees  before  Federal 
funds  are  authorized,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  the  arrangement  for  these 
two  armories  is  altogether  beneficial  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  constrsUned  to  ask  why  it  is  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  acquiesced 
in  such  an  arrangement.  Perhaps 
through  the  fault  of  the  State  author- 
ities, the  Senators,  or  whoever  might  be 
at  fault,  some  of  the  facts  may  not  have 
been  available  to  the  committee  at  the 
time  it  made  the  decision  to  delete  the 
fimds.  That  is  the  reason  for  submit- 
ting the  amendment  to  restore  the  lan- 
guage approved  by  the  House  with  this 
additional  proviso,  which  I  think  Is  en- 
tirely reasonable  smd  fair,  and  is  a  pro- 
tective feature  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  be  able  to  give  consideration  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
frank  to  state  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  when  we 
considered  the  item  we  had  the  facts 
before  us.  but  we  did  not  have  the  figures. 
The  question  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee as  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  that  the  Federal  Government,  un- 
less specifically  authorized,  could  not 
expend  money  on  building  facilities  that 
were  not  on  federally  owned  lands.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  Is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  expenditures  for  National 
Guard  activities— the  National  Guard 
being  primarily  a  State  force — and  the 
US.  Reserve  forces,  which  are  virtually 
Federal  forces. 

However,  the  facts  and  figures  that  the 
Senator  has  presented  put  the  subject 
In  a  different  light  The  whole  question 
will  be  in  conference.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  not  press  his  amendment. 
In  the  light  of  the  figures  he  has  given 
us  I  can  assxire  him  I  will  view  the  sub- 
ject very  sympathetically  In  conference. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  will  be  a  conferee,  will 
do  likewise. 

We  endeavor  not  to  do  Injustice  to  any 
activity  In  our  consideration  of  the 
measure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee,  even  thoiigh  it  might  have 
been  without  all  of  the  facts  at  hand, 
did  strike  out  that  language.  I  suggest 
that  the  items  will  be  in  conference. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  endeavor 
to  see  that  fair  provision  Ls  made  for 
those  activities.  I  hope  he  will  not  press 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  for  his  assurances.  We 
all  know  that  such  assurances  are  mean- 
ingful.   The  language  suggested  at  the 


end  might  be  something  which  the  con- 
ference might  wish  to  consider.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  ac- 
tion. In  the  light  of  the  Senator's  assur- 
ances. I  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  consideration  of  the 
installations  in  our  State,  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  my  colleague  and  friend,  who 
has  presented  the  facts  so  convincingly. 
I  Join  him  in  the  feeling  which  we  all 
have  as  to  the  great  good  faith  always 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
matters  of  this  character.  But  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Initia- 
tive displayed  by  my  colleague  in  un- 
earthing the  facts  and  developing  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  the 
statement  of  facts  which  the  Senator 
presented  and  the  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses he  has  given,  together  with  the 
willingness  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  share  these  expenditures,  does  take 
these  projects  out  of  the  category  con- 
templated In  section  2233  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  if  something  can  be  worked  out 
In  conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  also  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

NKKDED    imjTABT    CONSTHUCTION    IN    WSR 

/  vncnoA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Included  in  the  bill  is  a  $3,- 
830,000  authorization  for  moving  the 
naval  radio  receiving  station  from  its 
present  location  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  to 
Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va.  This  Item  deserves 
our  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  personally 
concerned  myaelt  with  the  communica- 
tions problems  of  the  Navy  through  de- 
tailed briefings,  and  through  visits  to  the 
Cheltenham  facilities  and  the  Sugar 
Grove  site.  During  committee  hearings 
on  the  bill,  I  questioned  Navy  officials  at 
great  length  with  regard  to  the  requested 
relocation  authorization.  The  conclu- 
sion which  I  have  reached  as  a  result  of 
my  keen  interest  in  the  matter  is  that 
the  move  from  Cheltenham  to  Sugar 
Grove  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  national  defense  posture  by  provid- 
ing the  Navy  with  a  better  "ear." 

The  Naval  Communication  System  is 
an  integrated  network  of  naval  com- 
munications stations  strategically  lo- 
cated throughout  the  world  to  furnish 
communcations  coverage  of  the  major 
sea  areas  of  the  world.  The  importance 
of  being  able  to  communicate  swiftly 
and  surely  with  our  fieet  units  at  any 
given  moment  needs  hardly  to  be  em- 
phasized in  this  time  of  international 
tensions. 

A  Navy  communications  station  has 
three  major  componenta:  the  receiving 
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station,  the  tranamittlnf  station,  and 
the  communications  center.  Engineer- 
ing practices  dictate  that  these  compo- 
nents be  geographically  separated  from 
each  other  by  from  15  to  25  miles,  in  or- 
der that  the  electromagnetic  activity  of 
one  component  does  not  interfere  with 
the  fxmction  or  performance  of  other 
components. 

Therefore,  we  can  see  that  two  im- 
portant reasons  are  behind  the  request 
for  authorization  to  move  the  receiving 
station  at  Cheltenham.  One  Is  the 
presence  of  a  communications  center  at 
Cheltenham;  the  other  is  the  electro- 
magnetically  hostile  environment  which 
has  developed  at  Cheltenham  through 
the  years  as  a  restilt  of  civilian  and  in- 
dustrial encroachments. 

In  order  to  understand  the  urgency 
behind  this  move,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp 
the  complexity  of  the  naval  communica- 
tions problem.  To  begin  with,  our  en- 
tire fleet  is  linked  together  by  highly 
sensitive  circuits  that  Include  channels 
for  voice,  teletypewriters,  data,  and 
graphics.  Because  of  space  and  weight 
limitations  in  ships,  and  because  of  the 
Inherently  hostile  electronic  platform 
provided  by  ships,  the  vessels  at  sea  are 
limited  to  low-powered  transm^itters  and 
inefficient  anteiuia  arrangements. 

This  deficiency  must  be  compensated 
on  shore  by  providing  an  extremely  sen- 
sitive "ear"  or  receiver  station,  in  order 
to  avoid  communication  failures  which, 
in  An  emergency,  might  have  serious  re- 
sults. In  an  age  of  supersonic  aircraft 
and  missiles,  any  incoherencies  which 
could  cause  communication  delays, 
could  also  be  fatal. 

Mr.  President,  our  Navy  has  developed 
extremely  sensitive  and  effective  Instru- 
mentations for  radio  reception.  But  the 
greater  sensitivity  of  our  very  latest 
equipment  is  being  seriously  offset  by 
the  "noise"  factor,  or  electromagnetic 
hostility  of  the  environment  of  the  sta- 
tion at  Cheltenham.  This  receiving 
station  was  originally  located  in  the 
main  Navy  building  on  Constitution 
Avenue.  Prior  to  World  War  n  it  was 
moved  to  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory at  AnocostlA.  Later  it  was  moved 
again,  this  time  to  its  present  site  at 
Cheltenham. 

This  history  of  constant  retreat  from 
the  encroachment  of  expanding  military 
and  civilian  activity  points  up  the  clear- 
cut  urgency  of  locating  this  vitally  im- 
portant receiver  station  in  an  area  that 
is  protected  permanently  from  any  such 
encroachment.  The  ideal  site,  in  the 
Navy  Department's  opinion,  would  be  at 
Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

Sugar  Grove  Is  in  the  center  of  a 
radio -protected  zone  of  some  3,500 
square  miles.  Electi-ical  encroachment 
In  the  zone  is  prohibited  by  West  Vir- 
ginia State  law.  Disturbances  from  air- 
craft, vehicular  traffic,  industrial  plants, 
and  other  sources  which  have  seriously 
weakened  the  usefulness  of  the  site  at 
Cheltenham  are  not  present  at  Sugar 
Grove,  and  cannot  be  anticipated  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  A  broad  belt  of  na- 
tional forest  surrounds  the  area  and 
provides  a  natural  sound  "cushion." 

Furthermore,  there  already  exists  at 
Sugar  Grove  an  underground  structure 
especially  built  with  shielding  features 


designed  to  inhibit  the  passage  of  elec- 
tromagentic  radiations.  Although  not 
yet  finished,  this  structure  originally  de- 
signed for  the  *^lg  Dish"— the  world's 
largest  parabolic  radio  antenna — could 
be  quickly  completed  and  utilized  to  ef- 
fectively house  the  radio  receivers. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  at  the  site 
which  prove  the  superior  reception  facil- 
ities at  Sugar  Grove.  Even  the  area 
proposed  for  support  facilities  Is  so  lo- 
cated, in  a  valley  some  12  miles  below 
the  station  itself,  as  to  reduce  to  an 
absolute  minimiun  all  noise  interference. 
Intervening  hills  tend  to  attenuate  any 
electronic  "noise"  which  could  reach 
Sugar  Grove  from  nearby  villages  or 
roads.  The  fact  that  Sugar  Grove  was 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  proposed 
"Big  Dish"  project,  later  abandoned  by 
the  Navy,  is  in  Itself  a  strong  indication 
that  no  finer  site  for  radio  reception 
could  be  found. 

The  Navy  plans  to  locate  the  most 
modem  equipment  available  at  the  Sugar 
Grove  site — newly  developed  antennas, 
one  type  of  which  would  be  a  broadband 
frequency  facility  which  Is  fixed  mechan- 
ically, but  Is,  in  fact,  steerable  by  elec- 
tronic means.  Another  newly  developed 
antenna  which  woxild  be  installed  would 
be  the  spiral  type,  which  automatically 
selects  the  best  Incwning  radio  waves 
without  manual  or  mechanical  switch- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding,  too.  that 
the  Navy  also  plans  to  Install  a  modem 
and  adequate  smtenna  for  reception  of 
low  and  very  low  frequencies  which  are 
so  important  to  naval  command  and 
control. 

Thus,  the  radio -protected  zone  which 
encompasses  the  Sugar  Grove  site,  and 
the  construction  and  installation  of  the 
most  advanced  radio  receiving  equip- 
ment, would  provide  the  Navy  with  a 
communications  capability  which  it  has 
sorely  needed  for  many  years. 

The  Naval  Communications  Center 
would  continue  to  be  at  Cheltenham.  Md., 
but  the  Navy  plans  to  install  two  buried 
cables  from  Sugar  Grove  via  widely  sepa- 
rated routes  to  Cheltenham — the  two 
cables  providing  both  stations  wlUi  some 
100  audio  channels. 

Mr.  President,  our  Navy  has  the  finest 
fighting  men  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
technical  equipment.  Our  fleet  has 
always  been  our  first  line  of  defense 
abroad.  Day  in  and  day  out  our  ships 
prowl  the  seven  seas  maintaining  a  vigi- 
lant surveillance  of  sky  and  water.  Our 
Navy  shore  units  are  constanUy  on  the 
alert  for  a  signal  of  trouble,  of  danger. 
The  "ear"  that  will  hear  that  signal  is 
the  Navy  Radio  Receiver  Station.  We 
caimot  afford  to  risk  missing  important 
sigmals  simply  because  the  station  is  lo- 
cated at  Cheltenham,  where  perfect 
radio  reception  is  bec(»ning  increasingly 
difficult  We  need  to  know  that  our 
radio  receiving  equipment  is  <H>erating 
at  its  maximum  efficiency.  Moving  the 
facility  to  Sugar  Grove  will  give  us  that 
assurance. 

It  must  be  understood,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Cheltenham  radio  receiving  sta- 
tion has  to  be  moved — whether  now,  or 
next  year,  or  in  the  years  to  come — ^It  has 
to  be  moved  because  of  increasing  elec- 
tronic noise.   And  Sugar  Grove  is  where 


It  must  go.  because  no  other  site  Is  avail- 
aUc  whkdi  Is  so  ocxaidetely  8atlsfact(MT 
to  good  radio  recQitton.  By  waiting  to 
make  the  move,  not  only  will  Navy  com- 
munications continue  to  suffer,  but  the 
cost  of  relocation  wHl  surely  mount  and 
we  will  be  finding  ourselves  having  to 
authorize  considerable  more  moneys  to 
ranove  this  facility  from  Cheltenham. 

Use  of  the  Sugar  Grove  site  for  the 
radio  receiving  station  will  represent  a 
substantial  savings  to  the  Government, 
which  already  owns  the  land,  upon 
which  there  already  exists  a  building 
suitable  for  operational  activities. 

West  Virginia  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole  when  it  comes  to  defense  in- 
stallations, and  authorizing  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  radio  receiving  station  would 
be  a  step  forward  in  correcting  this  in- 
equitable situation.  For  West  Virginia 
the  move  would  provide  the  State  with  a 
much  needed  new  payroll  totaling  7  offi- 
cers, 98  enlisted  men.  and  20  civilian 
employees. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  deficiency  au- 
thorization of  $84,000  for  the  planned 
combined  field  maintenance  shop  of  the 
West  Virginia  National  Guard,  which 
is  to  be  constmcted  at  Point  Pleasant. 
W.  Va.  The  additional  moneys  are 
needed,  Mr.  President,  because  on  two 
separate  occasions  the  lowest  submitted 
construction  bid  exceeded  the  $340,000 
which  was  authorized  for  this  facility  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  Construction  of  this 
much  needed  maintenance  shop  woiild 
proceed  during  this  fiscal  year  so  that 
efficiency  of  the  Guard  imits  of  my  State 
may  not  suffer  from  delays  in  obtaining 
repairs  to  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa- 
sent  to  have  printed  to  the  Recoxb  at 
this  potot  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
excerpt  from  the  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  relating  to  the  Naval 
Radio  Station  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

MAVAL  BAMO  STATIOir.  BVtUS  CBOVB,  W.  VA. 

Th*  next  project  U  at  the  Naval  Badlo 
Station.  Sugar  OroTe,  W.  Va.^  fco*  the  relo- 
cation of  communication  facUltlee  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  $3,480,000. 

Radio  reception  at  Naval  Radio  Station, 
Cheltenham,  Md.,  has  suffered  increasing 
degradation  of  performance  became  of  the 
rapid  metropolitan  expansion  Into  Prince 
Oeorgee  Coimty  and  the  growth  in  ccofUct- 
Ing  activity  at  the  nearby  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base.  Sugar  Grove,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
an  electronically  quiet.  Isolated  location. 
Ideal  for  receiving  high  frequency  radio 
signals. 

Sugar  Grove  was  designated  by  the  Federal 
Oonununlcatlons  Commission  as  a  radio 
frequency  Interference- free  zone  for  the  coo- 
structlon  of  the  former  radio  research  sta- 
tion. No  devices  causing  radio-frequency 
Interference  may  legally  be  located  in  the 
area  without  {vlor  approval  of  the  Navy  as 
long  as  this  designation  remains  In  effect. 

Relocation  of  the  receiver  facilities  at  this 
time  will  insure  that  the  Navy  will  be  able 
to  maintain  Sugar  Grove  as  an  Interference- 
free  zone.  Postponing  this  relocation  will 
weaken  the  Navy's  position  for  Justifying  ex- 
clusion of  other  Interest  from  the  area. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Cheltenham,  is  the 
terminus  tor  all  Navy  radio  communication 
into  the  Washington  area  including  fleet 
operating  forces,  and  defense  communication 
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Mrvloe  functloiu.  Garbled  messages  result- 
ing from  Interference  caiise  delays  wblcb 
oould  b*  extremely  eerlous  during  emer- 
gencies. 

Belocatlon  to  Sugar  Orove  will  eliminate 
the  serious  problems  In  radio  reception  now 
encountered  at  Cheltenham. 

Basic  construction  which  Is  usable  exists 
now  at  Sugar  Orove  and  the  receiver  facili- 
ties at  Cheltenham  must  unquestionably  be 
relocated  In  the  near  future.  Authorization 
of  this  project  this  year  will  permit  a  timely 
start  on  this  essential  move  and  permit  the 
economical  use  of  otherwise  vacant  facilities. 

Chairman  Russxu.  (presiding).  Senator 
Smith. 

Senator  Smitr.  I  do  not  have  any  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rttsskll.  Senator  Btso. 

Senator  BraD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  ask 
the  Chair  what  the  plan  Is  with  regard  to 
meeting  this  afternoon? 

Chairman  Rxtbszix.  We  will  be  getting  Into 
the  claaslfled  Items. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  only 
Interested  at  the  moment  In  the  Item  for 
Stigar  Grove,  page  91,  book  3. 

Chairman  Rxtsszll.  Well,  It  would  be  quite 
all  right  for  you  to  proceed  with  that  now. 
Senator. 

Senator  Bt«o  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  sev- 
eral questions  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  acconunodate  my  own  time 
with  that  of  the  Chair. 

Chairman  Rxnaxu,.  We  are  going  to  recess 
at  ia:SO  or  ia;45  to  3  o'clock,  but  If  you  pre- 
fer to  wait  and  start  then  you  may  do  It  then. 

Senator  Btu  of  West  Virginia.  All  right.  I 
will  proceed  now  If  It  Is  all  right  with  the 
chairman. 

Chatrman  Rubssll.  All  right,  sir,  go  right 


Senator  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wo\Ud  like  to  seek  the  restoration  of 
the  requested  authorization  for  something 
over  $3  million  for  the  Navy  Department  to 
move  Its  radio  receiving  facilities  from  Chel- 
tenham, Md.,  to  Sugar  Orove,  W.  Va. 

This  Item  was  deleted  from  the  fiscal  year 
1064  military  construction  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  would  like.  If  I  possibly  can,  to  seek  ade- 
qxiate  Juatlflcation  for  the  restoration  of  this 
Item. 

I  realize  that  the  naval  communications 
system  Is  an  Integrated  network  of  naval 
communications  stations  strategically  lo- 
cated throughout  the  world,  to  fximlsh  com- 
munication coverage  of  the  major  sea  areas 
ot  the  world  primarily  for  command,  control, 
and  coordination  of  our  forcee  afloat  wher- 
ever deployed,  and  the  supporting  shore  es- 
tablishments and,  secondarily,  for  purposes 
of  administration  thereof. 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  outline  for 
the  committee  at  this  time  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  typical  communications 
station  sxich  as  Navoomsta,  Washington,  indi- 
cating generally  the  relationships  of  the  com- 
ponents to  each  other. 

Admiral  Paxssi.xT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  Admiral  Roeder,  Director  of  Naval  Com- 
munications, to  speak? 

Chairman  Rttbsxll.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Admiral  Rosna.  I  am  Admiral  Roeder.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  a  typical  cc»nmunlca- 
tions  station  has  three  major  components, 
namely,  a  transmitter  station,  a  receiver  sta- 
tion, and  a  conununlcatlons  center. 

The  general  procedxire  Is  to  have  these 
three  activities  separated  from  each  other 
by  about  15  to  26  miles,  and  linked  together 
by  microwave  links. 

The  transmitter  station  and  the  receiving 
station  are  related  operationally  to  the  com- 
munications center. 

The  commiinlcatlons  center  Itself  contains 
a  control  center  where  the  various  transmit- 
ters and  receivers  are  tied  together,  a  relay 
center  where  messages  are  automatically  re- 
layed and  handled,  a  message  center  where 


messages  which  require  processing  are  han- 
dled, a  cryptographic  center  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  cryptography,  a  fleet  center  to 
handle  communications  to  and  from  the 
fleet,  with  an  administrative  maintenance, 
and  supply  facility. 

Senator  Btu>  of  West  Virginia.  So  the 
communications  center  would  be  the  brain 
of  the  operation;  the  receiving  center  would 
be  the  ear,  and  the  transmitter  station 
would  be  the  voice.  Is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Roxon.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  You  have 
the  transmitter  station  presently  located  at 
Annapolis  In  connection  with  Navcomsta, 
Washington? 

Admiral  Rokokb.  Yes,  sir.  The  transmit- 
ter station  Is  currently  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  receivers  and  the  communications  cen- 
ter are  ciirrently  at  Cheltenham.  Md. 

Senator  Bran  of  West  Virginia.  Has  this 
c\irrent  arrangement  of  the  three  major 
components  of  Navcomsta,  Washington,  per- 
sisted throughout  the   years? 

Admiral  Rokdkb.  No,  sir.  Originally  our 
transmitters  were  at  Arlington.  I  think 
nuuiy  will  recall  the  large  towers  there  that 
had  to  be  dismantled  In  the  early  1940's  be- 
cause they  Impeded  air  traffic. 

Initially,  the  receivers  were  located  at  the 
main  Navy  Building  on  Constitution  Avenue, 
as  was  the  conununlcatlons  center. 

During  the  period  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n  the  traffic  on  Constitution 
Avenue  increased,  and  other  electrical  noises 
were  generated,  and  we  removed  the  receivers 
to  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  In  Ana- 
costla. 

In  due  course  this  site  became  untenable 
again  due  to  noise,  and  In  1938  the  receiver 
station  was  commissioned  at  Its  present  site 
In  Cheltenham,  Md. 

In  1938  the  receiver  was  removed.  In  1958, 
30  years  later,  the  communications  center 
was  also  moved   to  Cheltenham. 

Senator  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  Admiral, 
why  Is  It  necessary  now  to  move  the  receiver 
station  from  Its  present  location  at  Chelten- 
ham In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.? 

Admiral  Roxdkb.  The  main  reason  we  have 
to  move  Is  because  the  electromagnetic  en- 
vironment there  has  become  hostile.  This 
has  developed  through  the  years  because  of 
civilian  and  Indxistrlal  encroachments  with 
their  associated  electromagnetic  noise. 

This  has  continued  on  a  gradual  basis. 
However,  It  Is  now  quite  serious. 

When  we  moved  there  35  years  ago,  the 
land  was  principally  farm  and  unimproved 
land.  But,  of  course,  since  that  time  Prince 
Georges  Coimty  has  grown,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  has  been  established,  major 
highways  are  passing  through  the  area,  a 
large  niunber  of  houses  with  modem  elec- 
trical equipment,  which  Is  noisy,  have  moved 
In. 

At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  for 
conununicatlon  receivers  have  become  more 
stringent  In  that  the  receivers  themselves 
must  be  more  sensitive  to  do  their  Job  and, 
therefore,  they  are  more  susceptible,  of 
course,  to  electromagnetic  Interferences. 

It  was  because  of  these  problems  that  we 
asked  to  move  to  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

Now  Sugar  Grove  Is  in  a  radio-protected 
zone  and  offers  outstanding  radio  receiving 
conditions.  These  outstanding,  these  fine, 
receiving  conditions  are  particularly  Im- 
portant when  we  are  working  ships. 

The  shore  receivers  on  the  end  of  a  ship- 
shore  circuit  must  be  iinduly  sensitive  In 
order  to  compensate  for  the  restrictions  on 
power  which  the  ships  can  use.  So  that.  In 
essence,  we  are  being  forced  out  of  Chelten- 
ham for  oxir  receivers.  We  have  this  Ideal 
location  In  Sugar  Grove,  where  we  would 
like  to  relocate  those  receivers. 

Senator  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  What  par- 
ticular features  make  Sugar  Grove  a  pre- 
ferred site? 

Admiral  Roedks.  Well,  as  I  mentioned,  It  Is 
in  a  radio-protected  zone. 


Chairman  Rusonx.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"radio-protected  zone"? 

Admiral  Rokokb.  Well,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  will  not  license  any 
transmissions  within  this  area.  That  Is  an 
agreement  that  has  been  reached  with  them. 
So.  therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
have  this  harmful  Interference.  Besides 
that,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  electrical  encroachment  Into 
the  zone. 

Senator  Bran  of  West  Virginia.  It  has 
actually  legislated  on  It,  has  It  not? 

Admiral  Roxnca.  I  meant  to  say  that. 

Chairman  Russzu..  I  did  not  understand 
that. 

Senator  BTaD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say  It 
actually  has  already  legislated. 

Admiral  Roxdex.  There   Is  a  law;   yes,  sir. 

Another  inducement  at  Sugar  Grove:  there 
Is  In  existence  an  underground  operations 
building  that  was  built  Incident  to  the  earlier 
project,  and  although  It  Is  not  completed.  It 
Is  an  underground  construction,  and  It  has 
adequate  space  and  very  well  protected 
electromagnetlcally. 

Another  reason  we  like  Sugar  Grove  Is  be- 
cause of  Its  Isolated  location,  and  we  feel 
that  the  likelihood  of  the  encroachment 
that  you  can  see  we  have  traditionally  had 
Is  less  than  at  some  other  site. 

So  we  felt  that  with  these  various  advan- 
tages, the  primary  one  being  the  wonder- 
ful receiving  conditions,  that  this  was  a 
good  place  to  move. 

Senator  Btzd  of  West  Virginia.  How  many 
people  would  you  have  at  Sugar  Grove? 

Admiral  Roxdsb.  We  have  programed  7 
officers,  98  men,  and  we  would  anticipate 
hiring  about  30  civilians  from  the  area,  prl- 
marUy  In  public  works  maintenance,  et 
cetera. 

Senator  BTaD  of  West  Virginia.  What  do 
you  plan  to  build  at  Sugar  Grove  In  addition 
to  the  actual  radio  receiver  station? 

Admiral  Roxdex.  In  addition  to  the  opera- 
tional facilities,  which  Include  the  antennas, 
and  the  change  to  the  present  operations 
building,  we  have  In  this  program  a  multi- 
purpose personnel  building,  limited  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  and  In  the  family 
quarters  we  would  propose  30  sets  of  family 
quarters. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
these  people  and  the  supporting  facilities 
which  you  plan  to  build  create  a  noise 
problem? 

Admiral  Rokdxx.  Well,  not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Byrd.  Of  course,  all  housing,  cars,  et  cetera, 
produce  some  noise.  However  the  site  cho- 
sen few  the  supporting  activities  is  4  miles 
from  where  the  antennas  will  be,  and  there 
is  an  Intervening  ledge  which  sort  of  shields 
It. 

In  addition  to  that,  since  this  would  l>e 
our  location,  we  can  exercise  stringent  con- 
trols over  the  noUe -generating  equipment 
that  can  and  will  be  allowed  there. 

In  addition,  any  vehicles  on  the  station 
can  be  suitably  suppressed  troax  a  noise 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  How  do  you 
propose  to  pass  signals  from  the  receiving 
station  at  Sugar  Orove  to  the  communica- 
tions station  at  Cheltenham? 

Admiral  Roedxk.  We  propose  to  tie  Sugar 
Grove  and  Cheltenham  together  by  leased 
cables.  Our  plan  Is  to  have  A.T.  ft  T.  Install 
two  burled  cables  from  our  Sugar  Grove  sits. 

One  woTild  go  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 
one  to  Lynchburg.  Those  are  the  locations 
of  two  of  their  main  trunks.  From  there  the 
cables  woiild  come  to  Cheltenham  via  the 
planned  hardened  cable  trunks. 

Senator  BTao  of  West  Virginia.  What  would 
the  land  lines  cost? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  We  estimate  It  would  be 
$1.7  million  Installation  charge,  plus  an  an- 
nual lease  of  about  $200,000  per  year. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
assume    you    would    have    less    usable    real 
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estate  at  Sugar  Grove  than  you  now  have  at 
Cheltenham.  Would  you  have  enough  real 
estate  for  the  antennas? 

Admiral  Roxoxa.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  looked 
Into  this  very  thoroughly,  and  although  the 
same  amount  of  acreage  Is  not  there  as  we 
now  have,  or  usable  acreage  rather,  we  pro- 
pose to  Install  the  most  modern  antennas 
that  have  been  devised. 

We  propose  to  put  In  a  luneburg  lens  an- 
tenna, which  Is  a  very  modern  one,  and  we 
propose  to  put  In  a  spiral  antenna. 

The  virtues  of  these  two  developments  are 
that  they  are  fine,  sensitive  directional  an- 
tennas, and  they  do  not  take  up  the  present 
land  area  that  our  existing  old-fashioned 
vehicles  did. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  Why  do  you 
not  use  the  naval  radio  receiving  station  at 
Northwest.  Va..  Instead  of  Sugar  Orove? 

Isn't  it  about  the  same  distance  from 
Washington? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  Yes,  sir,  from  a  distance 
point  of  view  you  are  correct. 

However,  the  receiving  conditions  at  Sugar 
Orove  are  far  superior  to  those  at  Northwest, 
Va. 

Another  reason,  of  course.  I  mentioned 
earlier  fcM*  Sugar  Grove.  A  lot  of  the  con- 
struction Is  done.  We  will  get  an  operation 
there  which  will  make  It  much  cheaper. 

Another  thing  we  like  about  Sugar  Grove 
is  that  It  is  well  Isolated  from  major  target 
areas,  so  we  would  anticipate  that  we  would 
not  sxifler  from  any  nuclear  explosions 
aimed  at  other  prime  target  areas  which,  of 
course.  Norfolk  is  a  good  candidate  for  that. 
Furthermore,  we  feel  inevitably  that  Nor- 
folk. Northwest.  Va..  rather,  will  face  the 
same  encroachment  that  we  are  experiencing 
In  Cheltenham. 

Chairman  Russxix,.  What  makes  you  think 
you  will  escape  that  down  at  Sugar  Grove? 

Admiral  Rokdkb.  Well.  Sugar  Grove  Is  In 
one  of  the  least  populated  counties  In  the 
United  States. 

It  has  a  location  which  we  like  frcHn  a 
natural  point  of  view,  and  It  sits  down  In 
the  ridges. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  m(»e  about 
that  coimtry  than  I  do.  but  I  do  not  think  It 
win  develop  very  fast  very  soon. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
not  think  so. 

Chairman  Rnssxu..  You  had  better  get  an 
agreement  with  the  Senator.  At  the  rate  he 
Is  developing  In  West  Virginia  you  had  bet- 
ter get  an  agreement  with  him.  [Laughter.] 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  Admiral.  I 
note  that  most  naval  facilities  are  near  the 
water.  Wouldn't  this  receiver  station  oper- 
ate better  If  it  were  near  the  shore? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  Well,  as  a  general  rule  we 
have  built  our  receiver  stations  near  the 
water  and.  generally  on  the  flat  terrain. 
However,  the  lack  of  nolM  at  Sugar  Orove 
will  give  us  a  tremendous  receiving  advan- 
tage that  we  do  not  realize  at  normal  places 
and.  therefore,  between  that  and  the  new 
antennas  which  are  very  efficient,  and  the 
fact  that  the  ridges  running  around  Sugar 
Grove  shield  it  from  the  stray  transmissions, 
we  feel  this  will  be  a  superior  site  to  any 
that  we  could  locate  near  the  water  or  on 
flat  land. 

Senator  Btsd  of  West  Virginia.  What  other 
facilltlee  can  Navy  locate  at  Sugar  Grove  In 
addition  to  the  radio  receiver  station? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  As  you  know,  there  is 
now  a  60-foot  radio  telescope  operated  by 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  and  It  is 
quite  possible  that  additional  research -type 
Intnmients  could  be  located  there  without 
interfering  with  our  station  or  our  Inter- 
fering with  them. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  Have  you 
developed  working  plans  for  Installing  the 
radio  receiver  station  at  Stigar  GroveT 

Admiral  Bamom.  Yea.  dr;  we  have  the 
preliminary  plans  which  are  completed  and. 
of  course,  the  final  plans  are  contingent  upon 


authorisation    and    appropriation    for    the 
States. 

Senator  BTao  of  West  Virginia.  Are  you 
ready  to  commence  work  on  the  detailed 
plans  as  soon  as  the  project  Is  approved  by 
the  Congress? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  Yea,  sir. 
Senator   Btxd   of  West   Virginia.  Is   there 
any  other  Government-owned  land  anywhere 
along  the   coast  that  you  could  use  for  a 
radio  receiver  station? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  No,  sir.  We  have  looked 
Into  this  quite  thoroxighly.  One  possibility 
would  be  Fort  Lewes.  Del.  However,  the 
area  there  Is  not  adequate. 

We  have  recently — last  year  we  were  au- 
thorized a  special  receiving  and  transmitting 
site  there.  So  even  that  woxild  not  be  ade- 
quate for  theee  receivers. 

Senator   Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  So  that 
would   likely  Interfere  with  ordinary  ship- 
to-shore  radio  reception? 
Admiral  Roxdxx.  Yes. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
would  be  close  to  beach  recreational  areas, 
would  It  not? 

Admiral  Rokdex.  Yes,  sir.  It  Is  right  at 
Rehoboth  there. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  How  would 
you  administer  a  remote  radio  station  such 
as  the  one  you  would  propose  for  Sxigar 
Grove? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  Well,  this  would  pose  no 
problems.  It  would  be  commanded  by  prob- 
ably a  lieutenant,  and  he  would  he  sup- 
ported from  the  headquarters  here  at  Chel- 
tenham, Md..  and  we  anticipate  no  difficul- 
ties In  command  or  logistical  support. 

Senator  Btxo  of  West  Virginia.  What  will 
be  the  annual  operating  cost  of  a  receiver 
station  at  Sugar  Grove? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  We  estimate  the  opem- 
tions  and  maintenance  would  run  $150,000 
a  year,  plus  about  $300,000  a  year  for  leased 
lines. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  How  would 
you  support  a  radio  station  In  an  area  as 
Isolated  as  Is  Sugar  Grove? 

AdnUral  Roxdxx.  Well,  we  would  anticipate 
that  the  nontechnical  support  we  would  get 
from  local  sources,  and  they  are  not  too  dis- 
tantly removed. 

On  the  technical  spare  parts,  supplies,  and 
so  forth,  to  be  procured  from  the  Washing- 
ton area  where  there  Is  good  transportation. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  What  plans 
do  you  have,  If  any,  for  the  Communications 
Center  at  Cheltenham? 

Admiral  Rob)xx.  The  plans  for  the  Com- 
munications Center  at  Cheltenham  are  not 
quite  firm.  We  have  made  a  study,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  look 
Into  what  we  should  do  with  the  remaining 
facilities  at  Cheltenham,  assuming  that  this 
move  of  the  receivers  Is  made. 

We  have  looked  Into  a  number  of  possible 
sites,  which  Included  moving  them  to  Sugar 
Grove  or  to  Newport,  RJ..  or  to  Lakehvuvt. 
N  J.,  or  Dahlgren,  Va. 

The  difficulty  of  any  of  those  four  moves 
Is  that  there  Is  a  sizable  military  construc- 
tion price  tag  which  ranges  from  $35  to  $14.6 
million  to  relocate  what  would  remain  at 
Cheltenham  to  one  of  the  sites. 

The  firm  decision  has  not  yet  been  made, 
and  It  Is  still  under  study. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  How  many 
civilians  do  you  presently  have  at  Chelten- 
ham? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  The  total  we  have  there 
Is  149,  and  theee  are  generally  divided  Into 
3  broad  categories:  those  in  operational  and 
those  in  support. 

In  the  operational  category  we  refer  to 
those  who  help  with  the  maintenance  and 
the  communications  equipment  and  In  the 
passing  of  traffic. 

In  the  support  area  we  have,  we  employ 
there  laborers,  tradesmen,  and  people  who 
w(»-k  In  the  supply  effort. 


The  breakdown  Is  91  operational.  58  sup- 
port, and  their  annual  salaries  run  about 
$850,000. 

Senator  Btxd  oi  West  Virginia.  I  assiime 
that  whether  the  Congress  gives  Its  approval 
this  year  or  not,  sooner  or  later  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  move  the  receiving  station 
from  Cheltenham  to  some  other  area? 
Admiral  Roxdxx.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  And  ac- 
cording to  what  you  have  said  here  today, 
the  reception  capability  at  Sugar  Grove  seems 
to  be  eminently  superior  to  that  In  any  other 
area  which  has  been  considered?    , 
Admiral  EUmdcs.  This  Is  right. 
Senator   Btxd   ot   West    Virginia.  Is   that 
correct? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  W^  then, 
woiild  you  not  say  that  the  longer  this  Is 
delayed,  the  more  your  problem  Is  com- 
pounded and,  possibly,  the  greater  the  cost 
will  be  In  transferring  the  station  to  Sugar 
Grove? 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  Well,  the  longer  this  is 
delayed,  the  more  the  encroachment  at  Chel- 
tenham will  Impede  the  efficiency  of  our 
operation,  and  this  Is  geUlng  progressively 
worse.  So  obviously  we  would  like  to  move 
as  soon  as  we  can  to  (a)  Improve  our  day- 
to-day  operations  and  (b)  to  avoid  any  es- 
calating cosu  which  the  Senator  has  alluded 
to. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  You  cer- 
tainly do  have  a  very  fine  facility  at  Sugar 
Orove.  I  was  over  there  a  couple  of  months 
ago  and  visited  the  underground  buildings. 
Admiral  Roxdxx.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  size  of  it. 

The  longer  we  wait  the  longer  those  fine 
facilities  sit  there  unused,  and  eventually 
you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  Sugar  Grove, 
I  gather,  because  your  receiving  jx-oblems 
are  going  to  be  Increased  in  your  present 
location. 

Admiral  Roxdxx.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  Then.  Is 
It  the  position  of  the  Department  that  it 
would  like  to  see  this  item  restored  this 
year  so  that  you  can  proceed  immediately 
to  work  out  your  detailed  plans  and  ef- 
fectuate the  move? 

Admiral  PaxssxT.  Yes.  sir.  We  would  like 
to  take  the  Initial  step  this  year,  and  we 
have  planned  accordingly. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
the  Initial  request  was  for  $3,830,000.  Would 
this  figure  still  stand  at  this  time  or  would 
this  be  decreased  by  virtue  of  the  passage  of 
4  months? 

Admiral  Pxxsset.  Unchanged,  sir. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  the  same  figure? 

Admiral  Pxxssxt.  Yes  sir;  $3,480,000. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  $3,480,000. 
It  was  never  $3,830,000? 

Admiral  Pxxssxt.  No.  sir,  not  as  submitted 

to  the  Congress.    The  30  housing  tmlts  may 

have  been  lumped  in  the  total  for  the  area. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  I  see.    So 

the  total  U  $3,480,000. 

Admiral  Pxxssxt.  For  the  relocation  of  the 
receivers. 

Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Admiral  Pxxssxt.  Plus  hoiising. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  VlrglnU.  Plus  hous- 
ing,   making    the    total    $S,880X)00,    whl^ 
would  have  to  be  restored.  Is  that  correct? 
Admiral  Pxxssxt.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  Virginia.  So  we  ars 
talking  about  the  $3,480,000.  are  we  not? 
Admiral  Pxxssxt.  Yes. 
Senator  Btxd  of  West  VlrglnU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rnssxu..  Admiral,  Isn't  that  the 
location  of  the  so-called  Big  Dish  that  you 
pec^le  sold  lu  several  years  afo,  about  $180 
million? 

Admiral  Bosdis.  Yes,  sir.  This  Is  the  pre- 
cise locatl<Mi  of  that  effort. 
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ChalnoAn  RnasBX.  Wliat  hj^penad  to  the 
Big  Dtalx? 

Admiral  Rodoi.  Well,  a«  you  know,  tlM 
work  ma  dlMontlnued  on  that,  and  this 
oparfttloDa  bulfcUng  to  which  I  referred  was 
to  hare  been  the  operations  building  for  the 
Kg  Dlah.  and  it  has  been  almost  completed. 

Chairman  BuasBX.  Is  the  same  man  plan- 
ning this  nitw  facility  down  there  who 
planned  the  Big  Dishf 

Admiral  CoaaAOi.  We  have  done  the  plan- 
ning for  the  prc^xjeed  facility  Inhouae.  Ifr. 
Chairman.  We  have  not  employed  any  out- 
side consultants  in  the  preliminary  planning. 

Chairman  Ruasnx.  Who  planned  the  Big 
Z>iah? 

Admiral  CoaaAoi.  It  would  take  me  a  long 
time  to  enumerate  all  the  people,  but  the 
principal  planner*  were  the  Batell  Uemo- 
rtal' InaUtute:  the  firms  of  Rath.  Ervin  St 
Sealey:  the  firm  of  Almon  &  Whitney,  the 
Bactrlo  Bolt  Co.  Thoee  are  the  major  par- 
tldpanta. 

Chairman  Russkll.  They  sold  the  Navy, 
fauX  then  the  Navy  sold  the  conunlttee,  and 
tha  Congreaa.  We  had  great  pictures  here 
flashed  on  a  screen  in  the  highest  secret 
■saslnn.  to  show  you  would  work  wonders 
with  Big  Dish. 

Admiral  OoaaAsi.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  all 
fairness  I  do  not  think  these  flLrms  I  men- 
UotMd  had  anything  to  do  with  selling  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  conceived  the  project  and 
utlUBed   those   firms   in   the    planning   and 


I  had  misunderstood  yoxir  previous  ques- 
tion or  I  wo\ild  not  have  enumerated  them. 
I  think  It  Is  the  navy  that  conceived  the 
project,  sold  tha  committae,  tf  you  will,  and 
was  avidly  interested  in  i»oaecutlng  It  to 
Its  complatlon. 

Chairman  Rttbsku^  How  much  money  did 
you  spend  on  Big  Dish? 

Admiral  Onaatnr.  At  the  time  the  project 
was  terminated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
we  had  obligations  of  $96,475,000.  We  had 
expenditures  of  approzlnuitely  943  million, 
and  I  testified  to  these  figures  Just  about 
this  Uma  last  yaar. 

In  tha  year  that  has  Intervuied,  we  have 
bean  actively  prosecuting  a  termination  of 
all  of  the  contracts  and.  as  of  right  now,  we 
have  reduced  the  996  million  obligations  to 
about  $«7  million.  $66,500,000.  and  we  hope 
to  have  the  entire  job  liquidated  for  about 
that  amount. 

Chaliman  Rttsseix.  Do  you  require  any 
personnel  on  this  site  to  look  after  the  scene 
of  this  monxmxental  proposition? 

Admiral  CoaaAOi.  At  the  time  that  we 
terminated  the  contract  we  reduced  the  staff 
at  the  site  and  as  of  now  there  la  only  an 
occasional  check  made  on  the  site. 

We  do  not  have  a  permanent  guard  for  it 
thw*  or  an  operating  forca. 

Chairman  Rtrsanx.  There  la  nothing  left 
4tf  our  $66  million  to  have  even  one  man  to 
guard;  It  la  all  gone? 

Admiral  Coaaaoi.  There  are  no  men  In- 
volved in  guarding  It.  There  is  a  lot  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  regard- 
tag  It  for  |66  million;  very  few  tangible 
assets. 

Chairman  Bttsskll.  Admiral,  why  do  these 
sounds,  traflic  noise  and  so  fortli.  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  receiving  and  not  on  send- 
ing? Tou  propose  to  still  transmit,  do  you 
not,  for  over  here  in  Maryland? 

Admiral  Roedxb.  Tee,  sir. 

Chairman  Rt788xu..  Why  do  all  these 
sounds  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  recep- 
tion but  not  on  the  sending? 

Admiral  RoKDa.  Well,  of  course,  a  receiver 
Is  designed  to  be  as  sensitive  as  It  can,  to 
pick  up  a  very  weak  signal,  a  signal  It  Is  look- 
ing for,  even  though  It  Is  very  weak. 

So  that  JTist  like  In  our  automobile.  If 
you  do  not  suppress  a  spark  you  get  notsa 
In  your  own  radio  beeauae  the  receiver  Is 
very  sensitiva. 


On  tba  ofthar  hand,  tha  tranamlttars  ara 
very  powerful  compared  to  any  of  tbaaa 
noiaas.  so  jou  will  be  putting  out  aa  aaueh 
as  30  or  90  kltowatta  in  your  tranamittar. 
and  this  other  signal  just  does  not  bother 
you  at  all;  it  Is  so  small. 

Chairman  Russxu..  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  receiving  stations  operated  by  tha  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force? 

Admiral  Rosnaa.  OeneraUy. 

Chairman  Russeix.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  circular  field  reception? 

Admiral  Roboks.  Circtiiar  field? 

Chairman  Russxu..  Tea.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing your  field  scattered  everywhere,  you  have 
a  drcxiiar  field  of  receivers  or  whatever  you 
call  them. 

Admiral  RoBxtn.  Tou  are  thinking  of  the 
Wullenweber? 

Chairman  Russxu..  What  I  have  in  mind 
partic\ilarly  is  an  oversea  facility,  but  It  may 
be  classified,  but  I  have  visited  it  and  seen 
it,  and  they  claimed  that  they  can  pick  up 
a  sound  anywhere;  they  can  pick  it  out 
through  this  new  circular  field  reception 
system,  from  wherever  it  may  be  sent. 

Admiral  RosDxa.  I  think  you  are  talking 
about 

Chairman  Rnssxix.  No  question  that  not 
only  does  area  noise  not  dlstvirb  It,  but  there 
Is  no  confitct  on  the  same  wavelength  even. 
They  can  finely  utilize  this  circular  field  and 
pick  out  the  one  they  want  and  bring  It  In. 

Admiral  RoxDxa.  I  am  quite  sure  I  know 
What  you  are  talking  about,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  discuss  It  further  in  closed  seeslon. 

Chairman  Russxu..  Well.  I  would  have 
thought  so. 

Admiral  Roxmca.  We  have  tha  same  thing. 

Chairman  Russxu..  Do  you  propose  to  uti- 
lize that  type  of  equipment? 

Admiral  Rcaoau  Tea. 

Chairman  Rnssxu..  How  much  land  do 
you  have  at  Sugar  Orove? 

I  thought  you  had  memorized  everything 
by  heart.  Admiral.  Senator  Brao  asked  you 
a  much  more  complicated  question  than 
that,  and  you  had  no  difflculty  in  answering 
It. 

Admiral  Bokdxb.  The  land  wa  have  that 
Is  owned  is  1,801  acres. 

Chairman  Russxu..  Will  that  be  adequate 
for  this  new  facility? 

Admiral  RoxDxa.  Tea,  sir.  We  have  no  land 
problems. 

Chairman  Russxu..  Tou  wont  have  to  ac- 
quire any  more. 

What  will  be  the  annual  salary  costs. 
there  at  Sugar  Grove? 

I  will  not  ask  you  but  you  knew  what  it 
was  In  Cheltenham  a  few  moments  ago. 

Admiral  Boxsxa.  Well,  we  plan  to  hire  30 
civilians  there,  so  that  would  be  roughly 
about  $100,000  a  year  for  the  hire  of  civilian 
employees. 

Chairman  Russxu..  That  figure  you  gave 
for  Cheltenham  Is  scone  $800,000.  Does  that 
embrace  the  civilian  employees? 

Admiral  Rokdxb.  $850,000  was  purely  for 
civilian  employees,  totaling  149. 

Chairman  Russxu..  Do  you  have  anything 
further.  Senator  Byrd? 

Senator  Bran  of  West  Virginia.  Admiral, 
you  have  a  Little  Dish  there  which  la  in 
operation,  do  you  not? 

Admiral  Rokbxx.  Sixty  foot,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
there  be  a  savings  in  cost  by  using  the  fa- 
cilities at  Sugar  Grove  over  that  of  having 
to  construct  an  operating  facility  elsewhere 
and  starting  from  the  ground  up  and  pur- 
chasing the  land  and  so  on,  or  have  you 
engineered  this  to  the  degree  that  you  could 
state  what  would  be  saved  by  moving  there? 

Admiral  Roxnoi.  Are  you  referring  to  the 
radio  receiving  aspects? 

Senator  Braa  of  West  Virginia.  Tes. 

Admiral  Roxdex.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  This  Is  mtich 
cheaper  than  to  move  any  place  else  because 
we  would  have  to  construct  an  operational 
building  at  another  site  which  wa  get  for 


nothing.  That  would  run  aeveral  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  We  already  have  the  land 
so  there  la  no  land  procurement  problem. 

Sanator  Bras  of  West  Virginia.  Would  your 
operation  building,  if  built  elsewhere,  have 
to  be  constructed  under  the  ground  as  Is  the 
one  at  Sugar  Grove? 

Admiral  Roxdkb.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  required 
for  communication.  However,  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage, but  normally  we  would  not  do  that. 

Senator  Bras  of  West  Virginia.  That  would 
be  an  advantage  to  your  operation  but  you 
woxild  not  have  to  oonatruct  it  under  the 
ground? 

Admiral  RoKoea.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  Is  one  other 
problem  I  wi&h  briefly  to  raise  with  the 
distinguished   Senator   from  Georgia. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  our  naval 
training  device  centers  at  Mitchel  Field 
in  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  deleted  this 
item  becaiise  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration had  not,  at  that  time, 
budgeted  for  these  improvements,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  do  that  first. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  offering  an 
amendment  in  this  regard.  I  know,  as 
shown  on  page  400  of  the  hearings,  that 
when  Admiral  Pressey,  Director  of  Shore 
Activities  Development  and  Control  Di- 
vision, testified  before  sthe  Senate  com- 
mittee, he  did  not  press  for  this  item. 
I  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  com- 
mittee to  include  It.  It  is  clearly  a 
money-saving  Item;  and  I  believe  that  is 
not  in  dispute.  The  move  would  be  an 
economy  move.  It  is  regrettable  to  me 
that  it  must  be  deferred  for  another 
year. 

We  have  suffered  from  economy  moves 
resulting  in  moving  installations  out  of 
New  York.  This  Is  an  economy  move 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  calls  for  a  coiisolidation 
in  New  York  at  Mitchel  Field.  We  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  keep  his  ejre  on  this  item 
and  see  to  it  that  when  these  economy 
moves  take  place  they  are  decided  en- 
tirely on  their  merits  and  that  the  word 
does  not  go  out  to  economize  out  of  New 
York  but  not  to  economize  Into  New 
York. 

I  Just  bring  this  matter  up  for  discus- 
sion. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  not  including 
the  item  at  this  time.  I  assume  it  was 
because  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration had  not  done  its  basic  work. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  have  been  futile  for  us 
to  undertake  to  authorize  the  item  in  this 
bill,  because  no  work  could  be  done  until 
the  General  Services  Administration  had 
secured  appropriations  and  taken  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps. 

When  and  if  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration does  take  that  action,  we 
win  be  In  a  position  to  give  every  con- 
sideration to  this  project. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  it.  because 
even  if  it  were  authorized  no  work  oould 
be  done  on  it.  It  woukl  have  been  in 
vain  to  have  included  it  in  the  bllL 

But  when  and  if  the  General  Services 
Administration  takes  the  neoessary  P<^ 
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liminary  steps.  I  can  assure  the  Seiiator 
that  If  there  is  any  economy  Involved,  I 
shall  embrace  this  Item  and  undertake 
tc  see  that  it  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  

The  PRESXDXNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  ,_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  (H H.  6500)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  Symikcton.  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  and  Mrs.  Smtth  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  LLOYD  E. 
WORNER  AS  THE  NINTH  PRESI- 
DENT OF  COLORADO  COLLEGE 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Worner  took  office 
as  the  ninth  president  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege. He  is  the  first  alumnus  to  become 
president  of  his  alma  mater,  having 
earned  his  bachelor  degree  there  in  1942. 
Colorado  College  is  an  Independent  lib- 
eral arts  college,  now  in  its  90th  year. 

The  principal  address  at  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremony  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Elmer 
Ellis,  president  of  Missouri  University. 
His  remarks  concerning  both  the  school 
and  the  man  who  will  guide  it  in  the 
years  ahead  are  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  his  remarks  printed  in  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

RucARKa  OF  Dr.  Elmxr  Ellis,  PaxsmxNT  or 
MiasotrRi   UfrvxRsrrr 

Colorado  Sprinos.  October  18.— Never  was 
distinguished  leadership  In  higher  education 
so  badly  needed. 

Today  as  a  result  oC  this  leadership, 
Colorado  College  stands  as  a  highly  signif- 
icant unit  in  our  structure  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

I  bring  to  Colorado  College  and  to  Presi- 
dent Worner  not  only  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  but  also  thoee 
of  the  leaders  of  higher  education  every- 
where. 

Never  were  we  so  badly  needed  as  we  are 
today,  and  never  was  distinguished  leader- 
ship In  higher  education  so  badly  needed. 
It  U  good  to  be  needed,  even  though  the 
task  is  a  herculean  one  that  will  demand  all 
the  talents  and  energies  of  oxu'  chosen 
leaders  in  the  days  to  come. 

Since  Its  founding  in  1874,  Colorado  Col- 
lege has  stood  as  one  of  the  advanced  out- 
posts In  American  higlMr  education.    Older 


than  the  State  and  contemporary  with  the 
opening  of  the  American  Far  West,  it  nestles 
in  this  setting  of  Incomparable  natural  beau- 
ty— bringing  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
ages  to  a  large  and  able  student  body  and 
the  consequent  benefits  of  the  Nation. 

Colorado  CoUege  was  started  as  one  of 
many  New  England-type  colleges  established 
by  educated  men  with  strong  religious  mo- 
tivation. It  was  more  successful  than  most 
because  its  plans  were  sound,  and  iU  leader- 
ship more  than  adequate.  Today  as  a  result 
of  this  leadership,  Colorado  CoUege  stands  as 
a  highly  significant  unit  in  our  structure  of 
higher  education. 

In  sharp  contrast,  many  other  colleges  of 
thU  same  type  failed  to  find  this  quality  of 
leadership  and  consequently  never  played  an 
important  role  in  education  and  in  many 
cases  no  longer  even  exist. 

It  is  because  we  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  leadership  that  we  have  ceremonies 
such  as  this;  it  is  why  we  are  here  today.  In 
another  sense  the  inauguration  of  a  college 
president  is  a  persoiial  observance,  since  it 
marks  a  stage  in  the  career  of  a  man. 

The  kinds  of  decisions  a  college  president 
has  to  make  from  day  to  day  are  those  that 
not  only  reveal  his  fundamentel  beliefs,  his 
respect  for  wisdom,  and  hU  educational  qual- 
ifications, they  are  also  thoee  that  steer  the 
college  along  the  paths  that  lead  to  soimd 
education,  or  end,  alas,  in  mediocrity  and 
Incompetence. 

I  am  doubly  honored  and  doubly  fortunate 
today  in  that  I  may  pay  my  respects  to  this 
cxceUent  center  of  liberal  education  and,  at 
the  same  time,  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation and  professional  satisfaction  concern- 
ing a  former  student  and  close  personal 
friend  whose  career  I  have  watched  with  ap- 
proval and  with  pride.  A  personal  encomium 
is  not  fitting  or  required. 

I  sUte  my  reUtionship  to  him  only  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  know  far  more  about  the  man 
we  honor  here  today  than  most  speakers  do 
on  such  occasions.  When  I  say  that  the  abU- 
Ity,  character  and  originality  of  the  new 
preaident  are  a  guarantee  of  the  continued 
progress  of  the  college,  I  am  as  certain  as  one 
can  be  of  anything  in  an  uncertain  world. 


CALL  TO  ACTION:  A  JOINT  DECLA- 
RATION. OCTOBER  22.  1963 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  year 
ago  today  there  began  what  has  been 
described  as  the  most  dangerous  week 
In  our  Nation's  history.  This  Nation, 
and  the  other  primary  thermonuclear 
power,  faced  each  other  in  a  so-called 
eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation  in 
which  we  were  told  the  other  fellow 
blinked  and  took  a  step  backward. 

The  outcome  of  that  confrontation 
stemmed  directly  from  the  determined 
resolve  of  this  Nation  to  stand  up  with- 
out flliiching  to  the  grave  threat  repre- 
sented by  the  presence  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapwis  and  delivery  systems  in  nearby 

Cuba.  .  .         ^      „ 

At  the  end  of  that  fateful  week,  all 
Americans  stood  a  little  straighter  and 
a  little  taller.  They  looked  to  the  future 
with  some  hope,  because  In  the  best 
American  tradlUon  they  felt  this  Na- 
tion had  met  the  threat  of  aggression 
and  that  right  had  prevailed  and  that  a 
turning  point  in  a  cold  war  had  been 
reached. 

That  turning  point,  they  thought,  was 
to  be  the  withdrawal  of  Communist 
weapons  and  forces  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. As  the  year  progressed,  however. 
It  became  apparent  that  what  had  been 
bought  was  only  a  brief  respite,  and,  be- 


cause we  had  failed  to  follow  up  on  the 
advantage  we  had  gained,  the  Commuiiist 
buildup  had  actually  gained  in  intensity. 
There  was  even  the  suspicion  that  the 
so-called  withdrawal  of  missiles  was 
only  a  red  herring  dragged  across  the 
trail  to  lull  the  administration  into  a 
false  sense  of  security. 

And  so,  today,  we  stand  not  so  proud — 
not  so  tall — as  we  stood  1  year  ago.  We 
stand  again  in  an  evil  red  shadow  cast 
by  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  that  civi- 
lization has  ever  known.  We  have  ex- 
perienced a  year  in  which  procrastina- 
tion, vacillation,  and  an  apparent  lack 
of  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  have  again 
put  this  Nation  In  an  Increasingly  un- 
tenable position. 

For  many  months.  Senators  of  l>oth 
parties  have  taken  the  floor  of  this  body 
urging  the  Executive  to  follow  up  the 
forceful  directives  of  1  year  ago  wltii 
action  to  match  our  brave  words.  Yet, 
not  one  single  move  has  been  made  to 
follow  up  or  even  to  respond  to  these 
urglngs. 

So,  today,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Beall,  Bennett.  Carlson.  Cortis. 
DoioNiCK.  Ooldwattr.  Hruska.  Morton. 
Mttndt.  Pearson,  Scott.  Simpson,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Joint  declaration  calling  for  a  re- 
turn to  that  resolute  position  announced 
1  year  ago  in  order  that  we  might  once 
again  give  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity to  feel  that  sense  of  pride  and 
hope  which  filled  their  very  being  on 
that  fateful  day. 

It  was  Just  1  year  «igo  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  issued  a  call 
to  action.    He  revealed  to  the  American 
people — after  weeks  of  rumors  and  warn- 
ings  and   official    denials— "hard"    and 
"unmistakable  evidence"  that  the  Soviet 
military   build-up   on   the   "imprisoned 
Island"  of  Cuba  had  become  a  clear  and 
present  threat  to  the  national  security 
and  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
entire  hemisphere.     He  castigated  the 
Soviet  Union  for  calculated  and  delib- 
erate  perfidy.     He   described   the  sur- 
reptitious emplacement  of  missiles  and 
the  basing  of  Jet  bombers  in  Cuba  as  "a 
deliberately  provocative  change  in  the 
status  quo  which  cannot  be  accepted  by 
this  country,  if"— and  let  us  mark  these 
words   well— "if   our  courage    and   our 
commitments  are  ever  to  be  trusted  again 
by  either  friend  or  foe."    The  President 
concluded  with  this  timeless  warning: 
"the  greatest  danger  of  all  would  be  to 
do  nothing." 

Today,  exactly  I  year  later,  the  sense 
of  crisis  and  of  urgency  has  passed. 
Despite  contradictory  Information  from 
within  Cuba,  we  are  told  that  the  missile 
sites  have  been  dismantled  and  the  mis- 
siles and  Jet  bombers  withdrawn.  The 
hastily  devised  naval  quarantine  has 
long  since  been  lifted.  Less  tangibly, 
but  more  Important  by  far,  we  are  urged 
to  nurture  the  hope— or  the  dream— that 
a  new  dawn  of  peace  and  reconcUlaUon 
is  about  to  break,  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  m«i  and  nations  torn  by  conflict. 

But  the  roots  of  conflict  have  not 
changed.  Soviet  military  forces  remain 
in  the  Caribbean.  Occupied  Cuba  Is 
now,  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  an  advance 
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baae  for  aggreaslve  wnrld  communism — 
aimed  *t  the  heart  oi  every  free  fforem- 
ment  of  the  Americas.  The  "imprlMned 
iBland"  is  a  prison  still— holding  in 
bondage  the  bodies  of  the  oppressed 
Cuban  people,  their  aspirations  for  fu- 
ture growth  in  freedom,  and  their  liber- 
ties as  decent  self-governing  human 
beings. 

One  year  ago.  the  American  people  re- 
sp<mded  courageously  to  the  President's 
bold  call.  As  so  often  before,  during  all 
the  years  of  this  Nation's  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  world  power,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  high  cost  of  freedom — 
with  unity  of  will,  with  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  with  unqualified  dedlcaUon  to 
the  obligations  of  moral  and  political 
leadership.  But  today,  time,  has  eroded 
this  unity  and  this  sense  of  purpose — 
time,  and  the  timid  refusal  of  America's 
Executive  leaders  to  fulfill  their  own 
commitments  to  Cxil>an  liberation. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a  new  call 
to  action.  We  issue  that  call — in  the 
name  of  this  Nation's  honor,  and  of  the 
courage  and  the  commitments  that  so 
eloquently  concerned  the  President  just 
1  year  ago. 

We  speak  as  U.S.  Senators,  charged 
by  the  American  people  to  preserve  the 
national  security  and  protect  the  nation- 
al interest,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
catise  of  freedom  worldwide.  We  speak 
not  as  representatives  of  one  legislative 
body  or  one  partisan  bloc.  Oiir  voices, 
rather,  are  raised  in  behalf  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  American  people.  We 
speak  with  the  authority  that  we  share 
In  equal  partnership  with  the  executive 
branch,  as  mutual  servants  of  the  public 
conscience,  within  the  framework  of  the 
constitutional  order.  We  speak,  most 
basically,  as  gravely  concerned  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  are  reminded,  today,  of  still  fur- 
ther words  so  rlngingly  spoken  by  the 
President  just  1  year  ago,  and  addressed 
directly  to  the  Cuban  people : 

I  speak  to  you  •  •  •  as  oxm  wlio  shares 
your  uplratlaiM  for  liberty  and  Ju»tlce  for 
aU.  And  I  have  watched  with  deep  sorrow 
liow  your  nation aliat  revoluUon  waa  be- 
trayed— and  how  your  fatherland  fell  under 
tottlgn  domination.  Now  your  leaders  are 
no  longer  Cuban  leaders  Ijnplred  by  Cuban 
IdeaU.  They  are  puppete  and  agents  of  an 
intamatlotial  oonaplracy.  •  •  • 

Yoxir  Uvea  and  land  are  being  used  as 
pawn*  by  those  who  deny  you  freedom. 

Many  times  In  the  paat.  the  Cuban  people 
have  risen  to  throw  out  tyrants  who  destroyed 
taietr  liberty.  And  I  have  no  doubt  tliat 
most  Cubans  today  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  truly  free— free  from  for- 
eign dcmtnatlon,  free  to  choose  their  own 
leaders,  free  to  select  their  own  system,  free 
to  own  UMlr  own  land,  free  to  speak  and 
write  and  worship  without  fear  or  degrada- 
tion. And  then  ahaU  Cuba  be  welcomed  back 
to  the  society  of  free  nations  and  to  the 
associations  of  this  hemisphere. 

If  these  words  meant  what  they  seem 
to  mean,  then  surely  we  could  count  on 
some  evidence — hard  and  unambiguous 
evidence — that  the  march  toward  Cuban 
liberation  had  truly  begun.  Surely,  by 
now,  the  abundant  promise  of  these  boW 
words  might  be  closer  to  fulfillment. 
But  what,  in  sober  fact,  does  the  record 
show? 

The  Soviet  military  presence  remains 
entrenched  in  occupied  Cuba. 


The  Cuban  satellite  of  world  commu- 
nism is  being  exploited  as  a  base  for 
aggressive  imperialism,  to  infiltrate  and 
to  subvert  every  free  government  In  the 
Americas. 

Within  the  Cuban  Communist  prison, 
forces  of  potential  resistance  must  face 
not  only  Castro's  Soviet-equipped  militia 
but  also  Soviet  forces  themselves — and 
thus  the  threat  of  a  second  Hungary 
daily  mounts,  despite  solenui  adminis- 
tration assxirances  that  such  a  tragic 
bloodbath  would  be  unacceptable  and 
intolerable. 

The  words,  the  pledges,  the  commit- 
ments are  uniformly  bold  and  eloquent. 
But  words  are  cheap.  The  factual  rec- 
ord lists  only  promises  unmet,  endless 
procrastination,  and  action  timidly  de- 
ferred. And  Cuba  remains — one  full 
year  after  the  confrontation — Cuba  re- 
mains a  Communist  prison,  and  a  cancer 
deep  within  the  heartland  of  free  world 
power  and  leadership. 

We  speak  today  because  we,  too,  find 
the  status  quo  unacceptable  and  intoler- 
able. And  as  responsible  public  servants, 
we  have  been  speaking — here  in  the  high 
court  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
continually  during  the  past  several 
months — In  an  effort  to  answer  the  ad- 
ministration's own  challenge,  not  for 
carping  partisan  criticism  but  rather  for 
sound  and  sober  proposals  to  advance 
the  day  of  Cuban  liberation. 

We  repeat  the  essence  of  these  pro- 
posals today — in  a  spirit  of  rededication 
to  that  national  consensus  which 
emerged  a  year  ago  In  response  to  bold 
executive  leadership.  And  thus  we  urge 
the  effective  rebirth  of  that  sense  of 
shared  national  purpose. 

It  has  been  proposed  that,  as  a  spur  to 
free  Cuban  unity,  this  Nation  encour- 
age the  formation  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, to  spearhead  Cuban  liberation 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration 
of  a  popularly  elected  democratic  re- 
gime. 

It  has  been  proposed,  further,  that 
such  a  provisional  government  be  ex- 
tended UJ8.  recognition  as  the  sole  legiti- 
mate representative  of  Cuban  sover- 
eignty and  be  offered  a  territorial  base 
cm  Cuban  soil,  at  the  UJB.-leased  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Station. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  support  of 
U.S.  initiative,  that  a  leakproof  quaran- 
tine— a  "pacific  blockade" — be  rdnstl- 
tuted.  to  cut  off  Communist  Cuba  from 
all  but  essential  medicines  and  food- 
stuffs and  especially  from  Soviet  arms. 

It  has  been  proposed,  by  this  same 
quarantine  and  other  measiires  taken  in 
concert  with  our  Latin  American  allies, 
that  Castro's  Cuba  be  Interdicted  to  nul- 
lify Its  use  as  a  base  for  subversion  and 
Communist  penetraticm  throughout  this 
hemisphere. 

It  has  been  proposed  that,  at  long  last, 
the  administration  put  into  effect  the 
clear  ccMigressional  mandate  to  penalize 
an  free  nations  still  engaged  In  Cuban 
trade  and  traflflc.  by  suspending  all  U.S. 
aid  and  denying  US.  facilities  to  the 
ships  and  planes  of  such  nations. 

It  has  been  proposed,  as  part  of  a  full- 
scale  campaign  of  political  and  psycho- 
logical warfare,  that  this  NaUon  offer 
freedom  bounties  as  a  spur  to  the  de- 
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fectlon  of  both  Cuban  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary personnel. 

And  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  Anaerlcas.  in  concert,  take 
the  lead  In  planning  and  preparing  for 
the  day  when  a  free  Cuba  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  community  of  free  nations 
and  its  free  institutions  necessarily  re- 
constructed. 

All  these  proposals  are  on  the  record. 
They  were  offered  initially  as  the  pro- 
posals of  individual  Senators,  and  they 
are  summarized  today  as  examples  of 
ways  that  may  lead  toward  Cuban  libera- 
tion. 

The  focus  of  all  these  proposals  has 
been  plain  and  straightforward:  to  make 
effective  the  administration's  own  re- 
peated pledge  that  Cuba  must  once  more 
be  free. 

That  Is  our  motivation  today.  That  Is 
our  overriding  concern.  We  are  parti- 
sans, indeed — partisans  of  freedom,  par- 
tisans of  US.  and  hemispheric  security, 
partisans  of  our  Nation's  honor  and  of  its 
solemn  commitments.  We  cannot  re- 
main silent,  so  long  as  Cuba  remains  en- 
slaved. 

One  year  ago  today,  we  were  Issued  a 
call  to  ready  alert  and— if  need  be— to 
decisive  action.  One  year  ago.  we  knew 
otir  sworn  enemy,  urmiasked  in  all  his 
perfidy  and  aggressive  design.  Today,  1 
year  later,  the  enemy  is  the  same.  The 
design  is  the  same.  The  area  of  con- 
frontation Is  the  same.  The  menace  Is 
greater  still.  All  that  has  changed  Is 
that  the  bold  leadership  of  a  year  ago  is 
now  lacking,  our  sense  of  resolve  has  been 
eroded,  and  our  will  to  victory  has 
drained  away. 

We  speak  now — and  issue  a  new  call  to 
action — in  an  effort  to  recapture  that 
bold  and  resolute  will.  On  this  first  an- 
niversary of  a  critical  confrontation,  it 
Is  our  fervent  hope  that  there  never  shall 
be  a  second.  But  hope  alone  Is  not 
enough,  as  It  has  not  been  enough  diu-- 
Ing  these  last  12  months  of  endless  pro- 
crastination. Effective  action  Is  the 
urgent  need — so  that,  by  the  fall  of  1964, 
when  America's  attention  and  energy  will 
be  caught  up  In  political  campaigning, 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

This  goal  transcends  all  considerations 
of  partisan  advantage.  In  order  for  the 
Cuban  people  to  be  liberated  from  the 
grip  of  a  ruthless  tyrarmy.  America's 
purpose  must  first  be  unleashed  from 
the  bonds  of  crippling  indecision. 

And  If,  by  prompt  and  effective  action, 
that  goal  shall  finally  have  been  achieved, 
then  American  pride  and  honor  will  in- 
deed have  been  served.  Its  credentials 
for  world  leadership — tarnished  by  fail- 
ure and  by  disuse — will  thus  be  re- 
affirmed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  my  colleague  on 
an  extremely  important  proclamation 
and  an  extremely  Important  speech.  My 
distinguished  colleague  has  been  the 
sparkplug  for  the  series  of  speeches 
which  have  been  made  during  thta>  ses- 
sion on  the  Cuban  problem,  in  trying  to 
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put  forth  constructive  ideas  for  action 
now,  as  opposed  to  the  vacillation  and 
drift)  to  which  my  colleague  has  referred. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  having  been  the  agent  to  get  this 
subject  moving  again. 

In  the  event  my  name  does  not  appear 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  declaration. 
I  hope  it  will  be  added,  because  I  thor- 
oughly agree  not  only  with  the  declara- 
tion, but  also  with  the  Senator's  speech. 
I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  whether 
my  name  is  on  the  proclamation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  His  name 
is  cm  the  declaration.  If  in  reading  it  I 
omitted  his  name.  I  apologize  to  him. 
His  name  Is  on  the  declaration  as  one  of 
the  sponsors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  should  like  to  tsXe  this  time  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  been  referring  to 
in  cormection  with  Cuba  and  the  use  of 
Cuba  as  an  armed  base  for  infiltration 
throughout  Latin  America.  I  have  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  armed 
buildup  in  Cuba  is  extremely  strong  at 
this  time  and  that  it  has  been  exporting 
Infiltration  and  subversion  through 
Communist  agents  trained  in  Cuba  and 
sent  throughout  Latin  America. 

This  is  so  despite  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
have  stated  time  and  time  again  that 
they  would  use  whatever  meaiis  were 
necessary  to  prevent  the  export  of  ter- 
rorism. Infiltration,  arms,  and  Commu- 
nist agents  out  of  Cuba  into  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  have 
done  nothing  about  it. 

Recently  I  received  some  Information 
which  I  believe  is  important)  to  everyone 
in  our  country.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
it  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  and 
for  the  Record,  so  that  it  will  be  available 
to  all  who  are  interested.  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council,  which  is  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation, as  follows: 

BZPOBT  or  TH«   CUBAN   RKVOLUTIONABT   COUN- 

cn.  OK  TH«  SovixT  MnoTABT  Bxnurup  Nkas 
THB  UB.  Naval  Bask  or  Ottamtamamo 

1.  After  a  careful  evaluation  of  Intelligence 
reports  and  testimonies  of  Cuban  refugees, 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  states  that 
the  naval  t>ase  of  Ouantanamo,  as  well  as 
the  UB.  mainland,  are  directly  threatened 
by  the  massive  concentration  of  Russian- 
Cuban  troops  and  the  emplacement  of 
strategic  arms  In  areas  near  the  base. 

2.  The  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  bases 
this  assertion  on  the  following  data: 

(a)  The  naval  base  of  Ouantanamo  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  "firing  belt"  of  approximately 
10.000  Cuban  soldiers  and  Soviet  combat 
tmlts,  who  are  provided  with  Stalin  and 
T-34  tanks  and  with  heavy  artillery.  In- 
cluding more  than  200  166-  to  188-mmi- 
meter  cannona.  Near  the  base  there  are 
several  mobile  PROO  missiles,  which  can 
be  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads.  Some 
caves  situated  in  this  area,  such  as  the 
Ouaso  cave,  have  been  enlarged  with  con- 
necting txinnels  and  ardapCed  for  mmtary 
purposea. 

(b)  In  a  place  called  Sabana  de  Uacorlje, 
]ust  north  of  Baltony  sugarmlll.  In  the 
proximity  at  Ouantanamo.  the  Russians 
have  built  a  military  base  provided  with  un- 
derground InatallaUons  and  Okon  than  20 
radar  antennas. 


(o)  Near  Alto  de  la  GkNria  (alM  called 
Terba  de  Guinea).  In  the  area  of  0\ian- 
tanamo,  undeivro\md  agents  have  recently 

observed   a  concentration   of   Soviet  troops, 
as  well  am  the  secret  deployment  of  mlsaUes. 

(d)  West  of  Ouantanamo.  near  the  towns 
of  San  LaUs  and  Alto  Songo.  there  are  two 
Infantry  bases.  Cubans  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  Uieee  bases,  but  farmers  of  the  area 
have  seen  many  trucks  transporting  to  these 
bases  heavy  annamenu  which  are  carefully 
concealed. 

(e)  In  a  farm  called  Monte  Oscuro, 
about  a  miles  from  the  town  of  Baire — sit- 
uated west  of  Ouantanamo — the  Riisslans 
have  buUt  an  Important  military  liase.  Un- 
derground agents  recently  observed  the  de- 
ployment to  this  base  of  seven  mlssUes  cov- 
ered with  light  yellow  tarpauUn.  The  mis- 
siles were  so  long  that  their  cones  extended 
several  feet  beyond  the  top  of  the  driver's 
cabin.  The  entrance  to  this  base  Is  situated 
In  the  first  street  of  the  town  of  Baire  which 
crosses  perpendicularly  the  Central  Highway, 
to  the  left  coming  from  Havana.  There  are 
also  concentrations  of  Soviet  troops  In  the 
towns  of  Jlguanl  and  Contramaestre. 

Many  other  accusations  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  In  Intelligence  data 
coming  tram  Cuba.  Even  if  only  50  per- 
cent of  these  accounts  are  accurate.  It 
would  mean  that  there  Is  an  extremely 
strong  Soviet  force  training  in  Cuba  at 
the  present  time,  about  which  we  are 
doing  nothing  at  aU,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  to  the  best  knowledge  of 
anyone  else  in  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  an- 
other report.  This  Is  in  connection  with 
what  Cuba  Is  doing  with  respect  to  sub- 
version throughout  South  America. 

It  deals  with  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mandos for  Latin  America — CRAL.  I 
read  from  the  report: 

Am  IinvaKATioHAL  Bsioaos 
The  main  purpoee  of  the  CRAL  Is  the 
training  of  an  International  brigade,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  trigger  coupe 
d'etat  against  governments  which  are  termed 
•dictatorial"  by  the  CommunUts — Guate- 
mala. Nicaragua,  Haiti.  Panama,  Kl  Salvador. 
Colombia,  Peru.  Paraguay,  and  Venesuela. 

It  is  Important  to  note  here  that  Fidel 
Castro,  speaking  on  July  38,  1»«S,  specifically 
named  these  oountrles  as  the  primary  targets 
for  Communist  revolution  In  Latin  America. 
Under  the  master  plan  for  Red  conquest, 
Cuba  was  made  responsible  for  the  training 
of  agents  recruited  In  Latin  America,  for  the 
supply  of  contraband  auTns  to  Insurrection- 
ary movements  in  thoee  oountrles,  for  sup- 
plying and  sending  trained  liaison  agente. 
and  for   the   installation   of  local  guerrilla 

bases. 

When  Communist  revolutionary  action 
began  to  extend  Itself  on  a  continental  scale 
backed  by  powerful  Soviet  arms  and  military 
supplies,  a  new  International  MUltary  Com- 
mando came  Into  being  under  the  direction 
of  Soviet  Col.  Jarslav  Volenkesaky;  Chi- 
nese expert  Lin  Cho-yen;  Gen.  Alberto  Bayo, 
who.  Incidentally  was  a  former  Span- 
lard  and  as  a  colonel  fotfght  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War;  the  Argentine  renegade  Ernesto 
(Ch*)  Ouerara;  and  Uttle  brother  Raul 
Castro. 

KIGHT   THOUSAND    AVRICAM   TSOOTB 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  members  of 


the  International  Brigade  in  Cuba  Include 
Africans  from  the  Congo.  Angola,  Ohaaa. 
Sudan.  Guinea,  Mali,  Algeria.  Senegal,  and 
Kenya,  who  are  oonaldered  the  best  material 
for  the  Infiltration  of  Haiti.  A  total  of  about 
8,000  of  these  troops  arrived  In  Cut>a  in  Soviet 
ships. 

The  man  In  command  of  these   African 
guerrillas  Is  Haitian  Communtet  leader  Ben* 


Depreete,  who  was  assigned  as  chief  of  the 
Cuban  Department  for  Haitian  Affairs  luder 
Decree  No.  1856.  dated  September  16,  1962. 
by  the  CulMa  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  Cuban  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
sinister  and  sadistic  Ramlro  Valdte.  Is  In 
charge  of  all  organs  of  repression  In  Cuba 
and  forms  an  Integral  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional MUltary  Commando. 

The  construction  of  training  camps  In 
Cuba  Is  proceeding  uptkce,  with  a  view  to 
having  facilities  for  tlte  simultaneous  train- 
ing of  20,000  men  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
In  connection  with  this,  there  has  been  an 
intensification  of  the  drive  for  recruits  from 
Latin  American  countries.,  Tbehr  transport 
Is  to  be  arranged  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  airlines. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  an 
article  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  of  September  14,  1963,  com- 
menting on  the  military  use  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Cuban  fleet  oi  200  ships.  The 
purpose  of  It,  according  to  the  Cuban 
Citizens  Committee,  Is: 

To  transport  arms  and  subversive  agents  to 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

To  engage  in  espionage  activities  in  and 
near  UjS.  coastal  waters. 

To  disrupt  VB.  def ezise  electronics  systems. 

To  patrol  Cuba's  coast  and  waters  around 
Cuba  and  keep  refvigees  from  escaping  by 
lx}at. 

To  offer  such  cooperation  as  may  be  asked 
of  the  Soviet  fleet,  many  of  whoee  vessels 
are  equipped  with  extraordinary  amounts  of 
electronic  gear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokb, 
as  follows: 
Cuba  Rxpobted  RusHnca  To  CoMPum  200 

Ships:    MnJTABT    Usi   Sad   Plankxd  roa 

Vksshs 

Washinotok. — C<»nmani8t  Cuba  is  ruSh- 
Ing  to  complete  about  200  ships  for  its  fish- 
ing fleet,  the  Free  Cuba  News  said  today. 
The  shlpa  have  a  mmtary  purpose,  the  News 
said. 

The  Cuban  fleet  plans  to  work  ckwriy  with 
Soviet  fishing  vessels  based  in  the  central 
Atlantic,  said  the  Newa.  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  ClUxens'  Committee  for 
Free  Cuba.  The  committee  U  compoaed  of 
U.S.  civic  and  business  leadera. 

Moecow  is  paying  all  the  cosU  of  the 
Cuban  fleet,  the  pamphlet  said. 

ramanaat  cokplaiw 

New  England  fishermen  have  complained 
recently  that  Russian  fishing  fleets  are  so 
numerous  and  have  such  big  and  well- 
equipped  ships  they  are  handicapping 
American  fishermen. 

The  Free  Cuba  News  said  there  is  a  defl- 
nlte  military  purpoee  behind  the  Cuban 
fleet  and  tliat  Soviet  marshal  Nlcolal  Krl- 
lov,  who  was  photographed  In  Havana  last 
January  conferring  with  Cuban  officials  on 
reorganizing  oi  Cuba's  defenses,  is  the  de- 
signer of  the  fleet  plan. 

The  plan  contemplates  improvement  of 
various  Cuban  ports,  development  of  new 
ones,  and  establishment  of  boatyards  and 
drydocks  all  along  the  Cuban  coaet.  As  at 
last  AprU  27,  the  publleaUon  said,  81  ships 
had  been  buUt;  88  others  planned,  and  others 
are  being  purchased. 

BAD   SMALL    TLMXt 

In  the  days  prior  to  Castro,  exiles  here  said. 
Cuba  hM  a  small  flahlng  fleet,  with  acUvltles 
centered  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  sup- 
plied the  island  with  plenty  of  flah. 
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Tcxlay,  despite  the  fact  the  new  fleet  haa 
modern  shlpe.  Cuba  U  bo  short  of  aeafood  It 
Is  rationed,  the  exiles  said. 

The  Cltlaena'  Oonunlttee  said  the  Cuban 
fleet  was  built ; 

To  transport  arms  and  subversive  agents 
to  other  Latin  American  countries. 

To  engage  In  espionage  activities  In  and 
near  UB.  coastal  waters. 

To  disrupt  VS.  defense  electronic  systems. 

To  patrol  Cuba's  coast  and  waters  around 
Cuba  and  keep  refugees  from  escaping  by 
boat. 

To  offer  such  cooperation  as  may  be  asked 
of  the  Soviet  fleet,  many  of  whose  vessels  are 
•qxilpped  with  extraordinary  amounts  of  elec- 
tronic gaar. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
•gain,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we 
do  not  haye  photographs  of  the  items 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking.  But 
we  continually  receive  reports  from 
Cuban  agents,  within  Cuba,  of  the  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Cuba,  the  military  im- 
position of  Soviet  power  over  the  Cuban 
people,  and  the  infiltration  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  Central  America  and  South 
America. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
has  said,  that  this  day  of  historic  im- 
portance in  the  United  States,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  our  brilliant 
effort  to  get  the  Russians  to  remove  their 
missiles  and  long-range  bombers  from 
Cuba,  is  the  time  to  point  out  that  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem is  still  there.  There  Is  a  desperate 
need  for  a  coordinated  plan  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  Cuban  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  intelligence  report  from  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  be  printed 
In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B^>OKT  or  THX  CUBAK  RSVOLUTIONAJIT  COUN- 
CIL ON  THX  SOVIXT   MQJTAXT  BinLDUP   NXAX 

THX  n.S.  Naval  Basx  or  Ouantanamo 

1.  After  a  careful  evaluation  of  Intelligence 
reports  and  testimonies  of  Cuban  refugees, 
the  Cuban  Revolutlonao-y  Council  states  that 
the  naval  base  of  Ouantanamo,  as  well  as 
the  n.S.  mainland,  are  directly  threatened  by 
the  massive  concentration  of  Russlan-Cubaa 
troops  and  the  emplacement  of  stniteglc  arms 
In  areas  near  the  base. 

2.  The  Cuban  Revolutionary  CouncU  bases 
this  assertion  on  the  following  data: 

(a)  The  naval  base  of  Ouantanamo  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  firing  belt  of  approximately 
10.000  Cuban  soldiers  and  Soviet  combat 
units,  who  are  provided  with  Stalin  and 
T-34  tanks  and  with  heavy  artillery,  Includ- 
Ingaiore  than  200  156-  to  188-mllllmeter  can- 
nons. Near  the  base  there  are  several  mobile 
Frog  missiles,  which  can  be  equipped  with 
nuclear  warhefuls.  Some  caves  situated  In 
this  area,  such  as  the  Ouaso  Cave,  have  been 
enlarged  with  connecting  tunnels  and 
adapted  for  military  purposes. 

(b)  In  a  place  called  Sabana  de  Macurlje, 
Just  north  of  Baltony  sugarmlll,  In  the 
proximity  of  Ouantanamo,  the  Russians  have 
built  a  military  base  provided  with  under- 
groxind  Installations  and  more  than  20  radar 
antennae. 

(c)  Near  Alto  de  la  Gloria  (also  called 
Terba  de  Guinea) ,  In  the  area  of  Ouan- 
tanamo. underground  agents  have  recently 
observed  a  concentration  of  Soviet  troops,  as 
well  as  the  secret  deployment  of  missiles. 

(d)  West  of  Ouantanamo,  near  the  towns 
of  San  Luis  and  Alto  Songo,  there  are  two 
Infantry  bases.     Cubans  are  not  allowed  to 


enter  these  bcksee,  but  farmers  of  the  area 
have  seen  many  trucks  transporting  to  these 
bases  heavy  armaments  which  are  carefully 
concealed. 

(e)  In  a  farm  called  Monte  Oscuro,  about 
2  miles  from  the  town  of  Balre — situated  west 
of  Ouantanamo — the  Russians  have  built  an 
Important  military  base.  Underground 
agents  recently  observed  the  deployment  to 
this  base  of  seven  missiles  covered  with  light 
yellow  tarpaulin.  The  missiles  were  so  long 
that  their  cones  extended  several  feet  beyond 
the  top  of  the  driver's  cabin.  The  entrance 
to  this  base  Is  situated  In  the  first  street 
of  the  town  of  Balre  which  crosses  perpendic- 
ularly the  Central  Highway,  to  the  left  com- 
ing from  Havana.  There  are  also  concentra- 
tions of  Soviet  troops  In  the  towns  of 
Jlguanl  and  Contramaestre. 

(f)  About  S  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Balre,  In  a  place  called  Los  Negros,  a  cave 
known  as  EI  Pepus  Is  situated.  Underground 
agents  observed  that  after  having  been  rein- 
forced and  enlarged  to  conceal  modem  arms, 
this  cave  was  camouflaged  with  palm  and 
cocoanut  trees.  Less  than  a  mile  from  this 
cave  (which  Is  under  military  control)  there 
Is  a  brick  house  where  Raul  Castro,  the 
military  chief  of  the  "eastern  zone,"  fre- 
quently stays. 

(g)  North  of  Ouantanamo  Base,  In  the 
area  of  Mayari  Arriba,  the  Soviets  have  built 
one  of  the  most  Important  strategic  mUltary 
bases  In  the  Province  of  Orlente.  The  con- 
struction started  In  early  1960  and  was  In- 
spected by  Mlkoyan  and  the  military  experts 
who  accompanied  him  during  his  first  trip 
to  Cuba.  This  base  has  vast  underground 
Installations,  connected  with  tunnels  which 
have  railway  tracks.  Underground  agents 
observed  the  deployment  to  this  base  of  large 
strategic  missiles,  of  the  same  type  as  those 
that  were  photographed  last  October  by  the 
reconnaissance  planes. 

(h)  In  the  alrbase  of  Santiago  de  Cuba — 
protected  by  ground-to-air  8A-2  missiles — 
there  are  Mig-lS's,  Mlg-19's.  and  Mig-21's, 
the  latter  capable  of  being  converted  Into 
atomic  bombers.  In  strategic  spots  of  the 
Sierra  Maeetra,  La  Gran  Pledra  and  Sierra 
de  Purlal.  there  are  military  camps  and 
camouflaged  airstrips. 

3.  The  Cuban  Revolutionary  CouncU  re- 
leases this  intelligence  report  in  order  to  alert 
the  people  of  America  to  the  sinister  design 
of  Soviet  Imperialism,  which  Is  endeavoring 
to  paralyze  the  defensive  action  of  the  United 
States  with  false  promises  of  peace,  while  it 
consolidates  in  Cuba  a  formidable  atomic 
Gibraltar  and  subverts  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

Manttkl  a.  db  Vaxona, 

President. 

Miami,  Fla.,  September  1963. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  remarks  and  for  his  own 
contribution  to  this  discussion.  He  has 
again  contributed  in  the  way  that  he 
contributed  to  the  whole  series  of 
speeches,  when  he  defined,  item  by  item, 
the  methods  of  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion that  the  Communists  are  using  in 
Latin  America.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
serve  to  call  this  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  perhaps 
force  the  administration  to  take  action 
of  some  kind.  The  administration  has 
challenged  us  to  submit  proposals.  We 
have  submitted  certain  proposals,  which 
may  or  may  not  provide  all  of  the 
answers.  But  somewhere  In  them  is  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  action. 

The  words  of  my  colleague  should  call 
to  the  mind  of  everyone  that  the  Cuban 
situation  caimot  be  cured  by  walking 
away  frc«n  it.  While  we  delay,  the  sub- 
version of  Latin  American  and  South 


American  countries  becomes  worse  every 
day  we  live.  It  is  a  continent  almost  on 
fire  at  this  minute.  The  center  of  all 
this  activity  is,  of  course,  Cuba,  the  plsM^e 
we  have  chosen,  essentially,  to  walk 
away  from  smd  forget.  But  it  cannot 
be  forgotten.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  time — and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  agrees  with  me — for  us  to 
live  up  to  the  brave  words  our  President 
uttered  a  year  ago  today. 


REDUCTION  OF  NONBENEFICIAL 
CONSUMPTIVE  USE  OP  WATER  IN 
THE  PECOS  RIVER  BASIN,  N.  MEX. 
AND  TEX. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  550,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clkrk.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  49)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
a  continuing  program  to  reduce  non- 
beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water  in 
the  Pecos  River  Basin,  in  New  Mexico 
and  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page  4, 
line  15,  after  the  word  "installment",  to 
insert  'and  total  obligation';  after  line 
19,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Any  costs  of  the  program  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  assigned  to  flood 
control,  recreation,  or  restoration  of  stream- 
flow  shall  not  be  Included  in  computing  the 
cost  properly  allocable  to  the  beneficiaries 
luider  this  section,  but  shall  be  considered 
as  nonreimbursable  costs. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  Any  costs  of  the  program  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  properly  allocable 
to  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  development,  recreation,  or  restora- 
tion of  streamfiow  shall  be  considered  as 
nonreimbursable  costs. 

And  on  page  5,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

(d)  In  conducting  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  there  will  be  no 
Interference  with  regular  streamfiow.  no 
contamination  of  water,  and  the  least  pos- 
sible hazard  to  fish  and  wUdllfe  resources. 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  decreases  in  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  and  In  order  to 
increase  and  protect  such  water  supply  for 
municipal.  Industrial,  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tional uses,  and  for  the  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  to  provide  protection  for 
the  farmlands  In  such  basin  from  the  haz- 
ards of  fioods.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  be  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  a  continuing  program  to  reduce 
the  nonbeneficlal  consumption  of  water  In 
the  basin,  including  that  by  salt  cedar  and 
other  undesirable  phreatophytes.    Such  pro- 
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gram  shaU  be  earrlad  oat  tn  the  Pecos  Btrcr 
Basin  from  Ita  hsMlwatsn  In  New  Mexico 
to  the  town  at  Olnrin.  Texas:  Provided. 
however.  That  no  motiey  ahaU  be  approprt- 
Ated  for  and  no  work  aomxnenced  on  the 
clearing  of  the  floodway  authorl^d  by  the 
Act  erf  February  20.  1968  (72  Stat.  17) ,  unleas 
provision  shall  have  been  mads  to  replace 
any  Carlsbad  Irrigation  DUtrict  t«:mlnal 
storage  which  might  be  lost  by  the  clearing 
of  said  floodway. 

Sec.  2.  As  a  condition  to  undertaking  the 
program  authorized  by  the  flrst  section  of 
this  Joint  reeoluUon,  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
quire the  State*  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
to  give  such  assurances  as  he  deems  ade- 
quate that  such  States  will  acquire  such 
lands,  easements.  rlghU-of-way.  and  other 
Intereets  in  lands  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  effecUvely  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram. 

8«c.  S.  (a)  As  a  further  condition  to  un- 
dertaking the  program  authorleed  by  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  may,  with  re- 
spect to  those  beneficiaries  in  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  which  the  Secretary  detenninea 
to  be  likely  to  benefit  directly  from  the  re- 
sult* of  such  program,  require  such  oom- 
mitments  as  he  deems  appropriate  that  such 
beneficiaries  wUl  repay  the  United  States 
BO  much  of  the  relmbureable  costs  Incurred 
by  it  In  carrying  out  such  program  as  do  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  such  beneficiaries  from  such  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  require  the  repay- 
ment of  such  costs  unless  he  determines  that 
It  Is  feasible  ( 1 )  to  Identify  the  beneficiaries 
that  are  directly  benefited  by  the  program, 
and  (2)  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  each 
beneflctary  to  benefited  by  such  program. 

(b)  Repayment  contract*  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  provlstons  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except 
that  the  amount  ot  the  repayment  Install- 
ment and  total  obligation  In  the  case  of  any 
beneficiary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  such  ben- 
eficiary to  pay,  taking  Into  consideration  all 
other  financial  obligations  of  siich  bene- 
ficiary. 

(c)  Any  costs  of  the  program  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  properly  allocable 
to  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  development,  recreation,  or  restora- 
tion of  streamfiow  shall  be  considered  as 
nonreimbursable  costs. 

(d)  In  conducting  the  program,  the  Secre- 
tary than  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  that  there  will  be  no 
Interference  with  regular  streamflow,  no  con- 
tamination of  water,  and  the  least  possible 
hazard  to  flsh  and  wildlife  resources. 

Sxc.  4.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Joint  res- 
olution shall  be  construed  to  abrogate, 
amend,  modify,  or  be  in  conflict  with  any 
provisions  of  the  Pecos  River  compact. 

Ssc.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presld«it.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  discussion  of  the 
Joint  resolution  Is  needed.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  de- 
voted much  time  to  it.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  experiment  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  control  of  phreatophytes  in  the 
various  States.  The  Joint  resolution 
was  carefully  prepared  by  the  committee. 
I  think  it  is  a  worthy  venture.  The  area 
involved  Is  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
where  the  flow  of  the  Pecos  River,  which 
used  to  supply  farms  in  a  large  area,  has 
been  depleted  by  phreatophytes.  Vari- 
ous States  have  tried  khetr  wnrj  beat  to 
control  phreatophytes  on  a  locai  iMtftt 


and  have  had  diflkndty  In  doing  aa  llie 
Army  Corpa  of  Eiiglneers  haa  tried  to 
control  tlJem  In  aome  places  and  has 
also  had  difficulty. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is 
to  try  to  wipe  out  the  situation;  to  see  if 
the  phreatophytes.  which  deplete  the 
supply  of  water,  can  be  destroyed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  experiment  will 
be  strccessful.  Experiments  conducted 
on  the  Rio  Grande  have  so  far  been 
successful.  Elxpcrlments  conducted  In 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  have 
also  been  successful  We  believe  that 
the  methods  used  will  succeed. 

The  committee  has  worked  on  the  bill 
for  a  long  time.  The  people  in  the  area 
have  sponsored  it  for  many  years.  I 
have  great  faith  that  the  venture  will 
be  successful.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  qviestion 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  a  third  read- 
ing ot  the  Joint  resolutloa. 

The  Joint  resolution  iSJ.  Res.  49) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
memben  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  This  is  a  Joint  resolution  which 
people  could  Jump  on  and  criticize  if 
they  wished  to  do  so.  But  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  recognized  that 
there  la  a  possibility  of  otMitrolllng  this 
very  im]x>rtant  area,  which  is  costing  a 
large  amount  of  water.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  experiment  will  succeed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for  a 
remark? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  is  a  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  Cotnmitte  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  He  and  I  do  not  always 
agree  on  every  point,  bat  I  am  happy 
that  on  this  committee  he  contributes 
his  legal  knowledge  and  skill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  have  nothing  to 
bate  on  this  Joint  resolution;  we  are 
agreed  on  every  point.  We  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  about  the  Joint 
resolution.  I,  of  course,  do  not  object  to 
it.  It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  at  the 
hearing  I  called  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony which  was  presented  to  us.  This 
is  the  type  of  bill  which  is  worthy  frcan 
the  standpoint  of  water  conservation  and 
land  conservation.  Yet  the  presentation 
that  was  made  to  us  was  ooe  that  any 
high  schocA  boy  couki  have  written.  In 
my  opinion,  it  was  an  Inadequate  presen- 
tation from  the  standpoint  of  the  Infor- 
mation which  is  necessary  and  the  Infor- 
mation which  might  have  been  given  to 
the  oommlttee.  I  raised  this  point  at  the 
time.  I  do  so  again  for  the  Rsccmu>,  be- 
cause sometimes  I  think  we  might  con- 
Tlnce  a  few  people  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government  that  Congress, 


Individually  or  C(dlectlvely.  Is  not  a 
group  of  people  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  problems  with  which  we  deaL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  fzxm  Colorado  and  say  again 
that  it  was  his  cooperation  and  that  of 
his  associates  that  made  It  possible  to 
report  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  colleague 
fTom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  McchemI  joined 
with  me  in  the  presentatioi  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

GOVERNMENT      OP     THE     VIRGIN 

ISLANDS    GENERAL    OBLIGATION 

BONDS 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  &60,  ILR. 
1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Lbgzslativx  Clkbk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
1989)  to  authorize  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general  obliga- 
tion bonds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  8, 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
"operate"  and  Insert  "equip". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unimimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  appropriate 
sections  of  the  report  on  this  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb, 
as  follows: 

FUBFOSa 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1989,  as  amended.  Is 
to  amend  section  8(b)  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  oi  the  Virgin  Islands  enacted  July 
Sa.  1*64.  in  order  to  permit  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Legislature  to  authorize  the  lasuanoe 
of  general  oUlgatlon  bonds. 

mEXD 

By  the  act  of  October  27.  1949  (63  SUt. 
940).  the  Congress  gave  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  authority  to  Issue  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  up  to  the  level  of  10  percent  of 
the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  the  tax- 
able real  property  In  the  territory.  The  1964 
organic  act  omitted  this  bonding  power  and 
provided  that  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature 
should  have — "no  power  to  incur  any  Indebt- 
edness which  may  be  a  general  obligation  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  government." 

The  enactment  of  HJB.  1989  wUl  reinstate 
the  power  to  issue  general  obllgaUon  bonds 
for  certain  specified  purposes.  Including 
schools,  firehouses.  slum  clearance,  libraries, 
electric  systems,  etc.  Many  of  these  pur- 
poses are  not  revenue  producing  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  financed  except  by  current 
taxes  or  by  such  borrowing  as  HJl.  1989  will 
sanction. 

COST 

The  enactment  at  HJL  1989,  as  amended, 
will  entaU  no  additional  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  bill  specificaUy  provides 
that  the  bonds  shall  not  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  that  Interest  thereon  shaU 
be  tax  free. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

■me  amendment  was  agreed  ta 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1989)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


GUAM      PUBLIC     AUTHORITY      ON 
URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  565,  House 
bill  6461. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (HR.  6481)  to  permit  the  govem- 
icent  of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public 
authority  to  imdertake  urban  renewal 
and  housing  activities  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  587) ,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

PUSP08Z 

Tlie  purpose  of  HJl.  6481  ia  to  clarify  and 
make  mcH-e  deflmte  and  certain  the  authority 
of  the  territory  erf  Guam  to  create  a  public 
agency  empowered  to  carry  out  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  activities  and  to  partici- 
pate In  Federal  programs  of  assistance  in  this 
field.  The  bill  also  ratifies  the  action  ot  the 
Legislature  of  Ouam,  heretofore  taken,  In 
creating  such  an  agency. 

NXXD 

The  need  for  the  creation  in  Ouam  of  a 
public  authority  of  the  type  covered  by 
H.B.  6481  was  emphasized  by  the  extensive 
damage  Inflicted  on  the  Island  by  Typhoon 
Karen  on  November  11  and  12,  1062.  About 
TO  percent  of  the  civilian  residential  hous- 
ing and  40  percent  of  the  commercial  struc- 
tures on  the  Island  was  totally  destroyed  or 
extensively  damaged.  The  Legislature  of 
Ouam  responded  by  the  enactment  of  its 
Public  Law  6-1336,  approved  by  the  Governor 
December  18,  1962.  Subsequent  thereto, 
Ouam  was  struck  by  a  second  stoma,  Ty- 
phoon Olive,  which  destroyed  another  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  buildings. 

Although  the  UB.  Hoxislng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  basic  authority  to  carry 
on  operations  In  Guam  as  It  does  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  there  Is  need  to  clarify  the 
Authority  of  the  government  of  Ouam  to 
create  a  subordinate  unit  which  can  effec- 
tively carry  out  its  part  of  the  program.  It 
Is  believed  that,  even  In  the  absence  of  such 
legislation  as  that  proposed  In  HJl.  6481,  the 
Ouam  Legislature  has  authority  to  do  what  It 
has  done,  but  enactment  of  HJl.  6481  will  set 
at  rest  any  doubts  that  may  exist.  This  bill 
Is  thus  similar  In  pvirpose  to  the  acts  by 
which  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
were  enabled  to  participate  In  the  HHFA 
programs  (act  of  July  18,  1060,  64  Stat.  344, 
49  use.  910  et  seq..  1408  et  seq.) . 

Enactment  of  HJl.  6481  will  provide  one 
means  by  which  Guam  can  assist  Itself  not 
only  In  overcoming  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  two  typhoons  mentioned  above  but  also 
In  rebxilldlng  Its  civilian  housing  acconuno- 
datlons  to  acceptable  standards.  These  ac- 
commodations have  been  largely  Inadeqiiate 
"by  any  standard  at  least  since  World  War  U 


when  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Japa- 
nese and  heavily  shelled  by  our  own  forces. 
The  bUl  specifically  provides  that  obliga- 
tions of  the  Ouam  Housing  &n<X  Urban  Re- 
newal Authority  shall  not  be  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  territory.  There 
exists  in  many  villages  on  Ouam  large  num- 
bers of  lots  of  substandard  size  and  111- 
deflned  title.  The  necessity  of  rehabilitating 
Guam  on  a  large  scale  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  straightening  out  these  problems. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditxire  of  Federal  funds 
is  required  by  HJl.  6481. 


DIXIE  PROJECT,  UTAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  552.  Senate 
bill  26. 

The  motion  wels  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  26)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AlTairs.  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "desirable.", 
to  Insert  "The  Dixie  project  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  Cedar  City  water 
development  program  which  includes  the 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  Crystal  Creek 
into  the  Kolob  Reservoir,  and  after  com- 
pletion of  the  Dixie  project  said  waters 
of  Crystal  Creek  and  of  the  natural 
watershed  of  said  Kolob  Reservoir  shall 
be  exported  for  use  of  Cedar  City  and 
vicinity  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  by  Cedar  City  and  Iron  County. 
Utah,  on  the  26th  day  of  August  1953. 
with  Kolob  Reservoir  and  Storage  As- 
sociation, Incorporated,  and  Washing- 
ton County,  Utah.";  on  page  4,  line  11, 
after  the  word  "period",  to  insert  "but 
not  to  exceed  $3,500,000";  in  line  23.  after 
the  word  "project",  to  strike  out  "in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  other  proj- 
ect purposes"  and  insert  "but  these 
undertakings  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  other  project  purposes";  on  page  5. 
after  line  12.  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  Rea- 
sonable provision  In  connection  with  the 
Dixie  project  as,  upon  further  study  in  ac- 
cordance wtih  section  2  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat.  401,  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  661,  662),  he  finds  to  be 
required  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife.  An  appropriate 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  development  shall 
be  allocated  as  provided  in  said  Act  and  it, 
together  with  the  Federal  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  allocated  to  this  function, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonretumable 
\inder  the  reclamation  laws. 

In  Une  23,  after  "Sec.  7.",  to  insert 
"(a)";  and  on  page  6,  after  line  3,  to 
insert: 

(b)  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  facilities  under  the  jxirisdlctlon  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (and  any 
contract  lawfxilly  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  under  any  of  said  Acts),  the  treaty 
with  the  United  Mexican  States,  and  the 
operating  principles,  and  to  comply  with  the 


laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relating  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use,  and  distribution 
of  water  therein.  In  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  so  com- 
ply, any  State  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
may  maintain  an  action  In  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  consent  is 
given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United  States  as 
a  party  in  such  suits,  as  a  defendant  or 
otherwise. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  the  water  resources 
of  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  Rivers,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies,  the  furnishing  of 
an  irrigation  water  supply  to  approximately 
twenty-one  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  generation  and  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy,  the  oonservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Dixie 
project,  Utah.  The  project  shall  consist  of 
the  Virgin  City  D«un  and  Reservoir,  tunnels, 
canals,  siphons,  piunplng  plants,  and  other 
works  necessary  to  serve  irrigated  and  irri- 
gable lands  along  and  adjacent  to  the  Virgin 
River;  a  dam  on  the  Santa  Clara  River  near 
Gunlock,  Utah,  and  other  works  necessary 
to  serve  Irrigated  and  Irrigable  lands  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  Santa  Clara  River  and  on 
Ivins  Bench;  and  hydroelectric  plants  and 
transmission  faculties  at  the  Virgin  City 
Dam  and  at  such  other  points  as  are  desir- 
able. The  Dixie  project  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Cedar  City  water  develop- 
ment program  which  includes  the  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  Crystal  Creek  into  the  Kolob 
Reservoir,  and  after  completion  of  the  Dixie 
project  said  waters  of  Crystal  Creek  and  of 
the  natural  watershed  of  said  Kolob  Reservoir 
shall  be  exported  for  use  of  Cedar  City  and 
vicinity  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  by  Cedar  City  and  Iron  County,  Utah, 
on  the  36th  day  of  August  1963.  with  Kolob 
Reservoir  and  Storage  Association,  Incor- 
porated, and  Washington  County.  Utah. 

See.  2.  The  project  shall  include  such 
measures  for  the  disposition  of  saline  waters 
o#  La  Verkin  Springs  as  are  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  to  Insure  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  at  downstream  points  along  the 
Virgin  River  for  water  users  in  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada  of  suitable  quality  for 
Irrigation,  or  provision  shall  be  made  to  in- 
demnify such  water  users  for  any  impair- 
ment of  water  quality  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses directly  attributable  to  Dixie  project 
operations. 

S»c.  3.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  works  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1903.  S3  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto) ,  except  as 
Is  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  Construction  of  the  project  shall 
not  be  commenced  until  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished a  conservancy  district  or  similar 
organization  with  such  powers  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary,  these  to  Include 
powers  to  tax  both  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty within  the  boundary  of  the  district  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  United 
States  for  the  repayment  of  reimbursable 
costs. 

Sec.  6.  The  Interest  rate  to  be  used  tot 
pxurposes  of  computing  Interest  during  con- 
struction and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  those  portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs 
which  lue  properly  allocable  to  commercial 
power  development  and  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  shaU  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
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bUl  U  enacted,  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  lU  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
UgaUons.  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  Issue.     If  the  Interest  rate  so  computed 
is  not   a  multiple  of  one-el^th  of    1   per 
centum,  the  rate  of  Interert  to  be  used  for 
these  purposes  shaU  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  next  lower  than  the 
rate  so  computed.    The  portions  of  the  costs 
which  are  allocable  to  commercial  power  de- 
velopment and  to  mxxnicipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  shall  be  repaid  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years  with  Interest  at  the  rate  de- 
termined  In   accordance   with   this  section. 
The  portion  of  the  costs  which  Is  properly 
allocable  to  Irrigation  and  which  Is  beyond 
the   water    users'   abUlty  to   repay   In   fifty 
years    plus    a    ten-year    development   period 
but  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  shall  be  returned 
to  the  reclamation  fund  within  such  period 
from  revenues  derived   by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  from  Federal  projects  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  as  a  part  of  the  Dixie  project 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  public 
recreation  faculties  Including  access  roads, 
to   acquire    or   to   withdraw    from   entry    or 
other  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws 
such  adjacent  lands  or  interests  therein  as 
are  necewary  for  present  and  future  public 
recreation  use,  and  to  provide  for  pubUc  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same  and  of  the  water 
areas  of  the  project  but  these  undertakings 
Bhall  be  coordinated  with  the  other  project 
purposes.     The   Secretary   Is   authorized   to 
enter   Into   agreements   with   State   or   local 
public  agencies  or  other  public  entitles  for 
the   operation,   maintenance,    or    additional 
development  of  project  lands  ot  facilities  or 
to  dispose  of  project  lands  ot  facilities  to 
State  OT  local  agencies  or  other  public  en- 
titles by   lease,   transfer,  exchange  or  con- 
veyance, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will    best    promote    their   development   and 
operation  in  the  public  interest  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.     The  costs  of  the  undertak- 
ings deecHbed  in  this  section.  Including  costs 
of    Investigation,    planning,    op>cration,    and 
maintenance   and    an    appropriate   share   of 
the  joint  costs  of  the  Dixie  project,  shall  be 
noiurelmbursable . 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  use  of  all  water  diverted 
for  this  project  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem ShaU  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stet.  1057;  43  VS.O. 
617t) ,  and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty 
Series  994)    (69  Stat.  121B). 

(b)   In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  directed  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Colorado    River    Storage    Project    Act    (and 
any   contract   lawfully   entered   Into   by   the 
United  States  under  any  of  said  Acts),  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
the  operating  principles,  and  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relating  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use.  and  distribution 
of  water  therein.    In  the  event  of  the  faUure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT  to  so  com- 
ply, any  State  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
may   maintain   an    action   In   the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
provisions   of   this   section   and   consent   Is 
given  to  the  joinder  of  the  United  Stotes 
as  a  party  in  such  suits,  as  a  defendant  or 
otherwise. 

Sac.  8.  There  U  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 


sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  ths 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  called  up  in  order  to  have 
this  proposed  legislation  pending  before 
the  Senate.  No  action  will  be  taken  to- 
day on  the  bilL 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  JEWS  IN  THE 

SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  shock  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  This  morning's  Washington  Post 
comments  editorially  on  the  latest  evi- 
dence from  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  con- 
certed effort,  directed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  to  persecute  Russian  Jews. 

This  past  weekend  a  distingxiished 
group  of  Americans  met  at  the  Carnegie 
International  Center  in  New  York  City  to 
attend  the  Conference  on  the  Status  of 
Soviet  Jews.  The  conference,  whose 
sponsors  are  Justice  William  O,  Douglas. 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Sen- 
ator Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Bishop  James 
A.  Pike,  Walter  Reuther,  Norman  Thom- 
as, and  Robert  Penn  Warren  reviewed  re- 
cent developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  issued  an  appeal  of  conscience. 

In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  which  I 
recently  introduced,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
calling  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  full  freedom  of  religion  to  all  with- 
in its  borders,  now  has  the  cosponsorship 
of  64  Senators.  I  hope  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  set  this  resolution 
down  for  an  early  heso^g  so  that  it  may 
soon  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  and 
the  "Appeal  of  Conscience." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  appeal  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22.  1963] 
Appxal  op  Conscixncz 


No  person  at  fairness  or  feeling  could  fall 
to  be  shocked  by  Izvestla's  call  for  a  show 
trial  and  death  sentences  for  several  Soviet 
citizens  accused  of  embezzlement.  The  pa- 
per went  on  to  say  that  "we  mention  the 
Jewish  names  of  people  In  this  ring  becaxise 
we  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  malicious 
slander  that  is  stirred  up  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Western  press."  If  the  Kremlin  had 
deliberately  undertaken  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  Soviet  Judicial  process  and  to  raise  fears 
about  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews,  it  could 
not  have  Improved  on  the  Izvestla  article. 

The  article  Is  of  si>eclal  Interest  In  the 
context  of  a  recent  Conference  on  the  Status 
of  Soviet  Jews  In  New  YOTk.  A  day  of  search- 
ing inquiry  by  a  group  of  distinguished  and 
informed  Americans  produced  an  "Appeal 
of  Consdence"  to  Soviet  authorities  to  re- 
move the  officially  Imposed  disabilities 
against  Jews  and  to  restore  to  them  the 
rights  accorded  other  Soviet  groups.  One 
part  of  the  appeal  stated:  "The  an tl -Jewish 
character  that  so  strongly  colors  the  official 
campaign  against  economic  crimes  should  be 
eliminated." 

Izvestia*B  Insistence  that  "we  do  not  pay 
attention"  to  foreign  protests  ts  also  at  note. 
Before  the  New  YOTk  conference  was  held, 
the  Soviet  Embassy  here  dispatched  a  staff 
member  to  visit  Arthiu-  Miller,  one  of  the 
conference  Invitees.  The  envoy's  p\irpose, 
the  playwright  reported,  was  to  persuade 
him  not  to  take  part  In  the  conference.    Mr. 


Miller,  of  coarse,  rejected  the  "dlplomafs- 
overtures. 

Now  Izvestla  states  that  It  wlU  Ignore 
"malicious  Bdander"  to  the  effect  that  Jews 
are  singled  out  for  particular  publicity  and 
punishment  for  so-called  economic  crimes. 
This  Is  the  same  breath  In  which  It  specifies 
that  the  accused  have  "Jewish  names"  and 
that  they  deserve  the  death  penalty. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  the 
Soviet  leaders  dlscrUnlnate  heavily  against 
Jews.  The  evidence  Is  overwheln:ilng  and 
Incontrovertible  and  renewed  almost  daUy 
by  the  Russians  themselvee.  Civilized  men 
everywhere  wlU  surely  join  the  conference's 
appeal  "to  all  those  In  the  U3.S.B.  who 
genuinely  desire  the  eradication  of  the  evils 
of  Stalinism  and  who  thirst  for  truth,  justice 
and  decency."  

An  Appxal  of  Covbctxkc*  ram  rra  Jzws  or 
THi  Soranr  UmoN 

(Statement  adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Status  of  Soviet  Jews,  Carnegie  Inter- 
national Center.  346  East  46th  Street.  New 
York  City,  October  12.  1963) 
Having  heard   carefxil  and   objective  evi- 
dence about  many  aspects  of  the  life  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  moved  to  express 
vmanlmously  otir  grave  concern  and  to  make 
the  following  appeals: 

We  appeal  to  aU  those  In  the  UJ8BB.  who 
genuinely  desire  the  eradication  of  the  evils 
of  Stalinism  and  who.  with  us.  thirst  for 
truth.  Justice,  and  decency. 
^  We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to  act 
in  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
ideological,  constitutional,  and  legal  commlt- 
nxents. 

We  ferventiy  hope  that  the  foUowlng  spe- 
cific steps  may  be  taken: 

1.  Jewish  education  in  aU  Its  forms  should 
be  permitted. 

2.  Jewish  cultxiral  institutions  should  be 
reopened  and  Jewish  artistic  life— Uterature, 
theater,  music — In  Yiddish  and  Hebrew- 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  fully. 

3.  Central  Institutions  to  serve  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  Soviet  Jewry  should  be  estab- 
lished; obetacles  to  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites  should  be  removed. 

4.  Formal  reUgioxis  and  cultxiral  bonds 
with  Jewish  communities  abroad  should  be 
allowed,  official  exchange  visits  permitted, 
and  the  right  to  make  religious  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  granted. 

5.  Permission  for  Jews  to  leave  the  U  J3J8.R.. 
so  that  they  may  be  reunited  with  families 
In  other  lands  from  whom  they  have  been 
separated,  should  be  implemented. 

6.  The  anti-Jewish  character  that  so 
strongly  colors  the  official  campaign  against 
economic  crimes  should  be  eliminated. 

7.  A  vigorous  educational  campaign 
against  anti-Semitism  shovQd  be  undertaken. 

We  Issue  this  appeal  In  aU  solemnity  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  and  elementary  decency. 
We  cannot  keep  silent  so  long  as  j\istice  Is 
not  done  on  this  problem. 


PROCESSING  AND  SALE  OP  ALASKA 
SEIALSEINS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  1963.  the  Interior  Department 
awarded  to  the  joint  venture  known  as 
Supara  of  Chicago,  m,  a  contract  award 
for  the  processing  and  sale  of  Alaska 
sealskins.  At  the  time  of  this  award,  Mr. 
President.  I  protested  to  the  Interior 
Department  that  the  award  was  made  in 
violation  of  Government  contract  laws 
and  procedures.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment insisted  that  Its  position  was  valid, 
and  so  I  asked  the  General  Accovmting 
Office  to  look  into  this  matter  to  deter- 
mine If  there  had  been  any  violation 
of    law    and    procedures    in    selecting 
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Sopum  over  the  Vooke  ^n*  Co..  'which 
had  been  doio^;  this  work  for  the 
Qovemment  for  the  ■pejgt  40  years  ha  a 
most  ezeaudary  manner. 

On  October  11.  IMS.  I  reoehred  a  letter 
from  the  ConptraUer  General  of  tbe 
United  Statea.  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell.  In- 
forming me  that  the  award  was  "In 
vlohitton  of  law  and  regulations  and 
should  therefore  be  rescinded."  At- 
tached to  Mr.  Cams^jell's  letter  was  a 
33-pa«e  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  <tf  the  In- 
terior by  Mr.  CampbelL 

The  finding  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  show  to  the  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  contract  award  was 
ringed  against  Fouke  Pur  Co.  by  the 
Interior  Department,  and  that  the  law 
was  violated  in  several  instances. 

I  have  referred  this  matter,  with  my 
complete  fllea.  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  Senator  John  McCleixah. 
with  the  request  that  his  investigating 
subcommittee  pursue  this  matter  further 
with  a  view  toward  determining  whether 
there  may  have  tieen  other  such  viola- 
tions of  law  by  the  Interior  Department 
or  other  agencies  of  the  Government  in 
making  contract  awards.  So  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  might  have  access  to  some 
of  this  material,  I  ads  unanimous  con- 
sent there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  the  following  materials; 

A  letter  addressed  to  me  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
dated  October  10.  196S,  and  the  en- 
cioeure,  which  consists  of  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  also  dated  October  10,  1963. 

My  weekly  newsletter  of  October  21. 
1963,  entitled  "The  Biased  Umpire." 

An  editorial  from  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont, of  Grecmrllle,  S.C..  dated  October 
14.  1963. 

An  editorial  from  the  Spartanburg 
Herald,  of  SpartantMirg.  S.C.,  dated  Oc- 
tober 14,  1963. 

An  editorial  from  the  State,  o(  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  dated  October  18,  1963. 

A  front  page  editorial  from  Barron's. 
National  Business  and  Financial  Weekly. 
dated  October  21.  1963. 

An  arUde  from  the  Greenville  News. 
of  Greenville.  B.C.,  dated  October  15, 
1963. 

An  article  from  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
of  October  18,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  various 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COKFTKOU.EK   QxSXMJa. 

aw  THB  United  Statks, 
Wnthtngton,  DC,  Oetoher  10. 1993. 
Hon.  Bteoic  Thukscons, 
VS.  SenaU. 

Dma.  SKSAToa  Thttuioitd:  With  refaranca 
to  your  tateTMC  la  a  protest  flted  with  ttiis 
CM&ca  by  Poulm  Pur  Co.  against  the  award  oX 
a  contract  for  the  processing  and  sals  of  seal- 
skins to  a  Joint  yenttire  known  as  Supara, 
we  ai«  enclosing  a  copy  ol  our  letter  of  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adrtolng  of 
oiu-  opinion  tkat  the  an^ard  was  In  TlolatloB 
of  Uw  and  ngalattoDa  and  should  theref  oa« 
be  resdndad. 


If  waeaa  ba  of  further  aarrloe  ta  ttils  mat- 
ter, please  advise  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoflSPR   Ci 


OoMmoujs  Okskksi. 
or  Tss  UmrxB  Statsb. 
Waahington,  DC.  October  10,  1»63, 
The  Honorable  trk  SxcEKTAaT  or  tbx  Ih- 

TKRIOR. 

Dksb  lla.  SacaxTAKT:  Reference  Is  ntade 
to  a  protest  by  Pooks  Pur  Co.  against  the 
action  of  your  Department  In  awarding  a 
contract  for  the  processing  and  sale  of 
Alaska  sealskins  to  a  Joint  venture  known 
as  Supara. 

As  Indicated  by  the  record  before  this 
office,  this  procurement  was  initiated  by  an 
Invitation  for  proposals  Issued  by  your  De- 
partment under  data  oi  June  20.  1963.  as 
a  result  of  the  tennlnatkm  effective  Decem- 
ber 31.  isea,  at  a  contract  with  Fooke  Fur 
Oo..  whl^i  eonpany  has  perfonned  such 
servlcee  fco*  the  Oovemment  under  succes- 
sive contracts  since  1821. 

The  invitation  for  proposals  In  question 
advised  prospective  contractors,  in  pertinent 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  proposals  Invited  hereunder  are  for 
a  contract  which  will  be  negotiated  In  »o- 
cordanoe  with  the  I»ederal  Prociirement  Reg- 
ulations. (See  attachments  concerning 
standard  contract  provisions  and  principles 
to    be    oba«-ved    In    negotiated    oontracu.)** 

The  '^ttachsMnts"  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  insofar  as  they  are  pertinent  to 
the  principles  to  be  observed  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  contract,  were  set  out  as  follows 
In  a  portion  of  the  Invitation  entitled  •'Con- 
tract Negotiation  and  Award": 

"The  Invitation  solicits  prop>oeal8  for  a 
cmtract  which  will  be  negotiated  In  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions. For  the  information  of  prospective 
contractors  there  are  stated  herein,  and  in 
the  attachments,  certain  policies  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  negotiation  and  award 
of  contracts,  together  with  clauses  to  be  In- 
corporated In  the  contract. 

"BEPABTMINT    OT   TOT    INTERIOa    KXCTTLATIORS 

"The  following  excerpts  from  the  Depart- 
mental Manual  state  policies,  procedures, 
and  responsibilities  which  will  be  applicable 
to  the  negotiation  and  award  of  contracts. 

"In  general.  It  la  the  poUcy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  contract  with  the  person 
or  concern  offering,  through  sealed  bids 
opened  publicly,  to  meet  the  aovemment*B 
specifications  and  to  provide  the  supplies  or 
service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

"Contracting  officers  are  cautioned  that 
the  negotiated  contracting  authority  should 
be  exercised  only  in  Justifiable  clrciunstances 
and  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  implying 
any  relaxation  of  the  requirements  for  com- 
petition. 

"Contracting  by  negotiation  does  not  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  rigid  Umltatlona 
of  formal  advertising,  bid,  and  award  pro- 
cediu-es.  and  determination  of  the  person  or 
concern  to  be  awarded  the  contract  Is  less 
automatic.  It  allows,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formal  advertising,  the  exercise  of 
sound  business  Judgment  but  in  no  way  de- 
creases the  responsibility  of  the  contracting 
officer  for  properly  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  Government. 

"Whenever  a  contract  la  to  be  nc^tlated. 
price  quotations  aad  all  other  necessary  In- 
f ornuiUon  shall  be  solicited  from  such  quali- 
fied sources  as  Are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
contracting  officer  to  assure  adequate  oocn- 
petitlon.  Due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  national  poUcles  affecting  small  busi- 
ness and  areas  of  substantial  unempioyment. 

"AH  soUdtatloas  of  offers  shall  p>rovkle  a 
fixed  time  for  receipt  ot  offers,  prior  to  which 
no  award  shall  be  nuKle.     Tbi»  requlraBaa&t 


Is  not  Intended  to  preclude  further  negotia- 
tion or  consideraUon  of  offers  or  morllflca 
tlana  received  after  the  fixed  time,  but  prior 
to  ttia  awtu^d.  Meceesary  preoauttons  must 
be  taken  to  avoM  prejudice  to  any  offerors 
by  Inadrertent  disclosure  of  negotlatloos  in 
pRMeaa,  such  as  prtces  quoted,  the  number 
of  offers  received,  or  the  names  of  Omis  from 
which  offers  have  been  received. 

"It  is  the  responsilUllty  of  the  contracting 
oSoar  oonducUng  negoUaUuns  to  give  con- 
Blderation  to  the  following  and  any  other 
applicable  factors: 

"(a)  The  business  reputation  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  respective  persoos  or  concerns 
suboaitUng  quotations. 

"(b)  The  quality  of  the  BuppUee  or  services 
offered,  or  the  quality  at  slmUar  supplies  or 
services  previously  furnished,  with  due  re- 
gard to  compliance  with  technical  require- 
ments. 

"(c)  Prices  quoted,  and  consideration  of 
otber  prices  for  the  same  or  «irniiar  supplies 
or  services,  with  due  regard  to  cost  of  trans- 
portation, cash  disoounts.  and  any  other 
factors  relating  to  prices. 

"(d)  Delivery  requirements." 
The  Invltatton  advised  prospective  con- 
tractors that  limited  numbers  of  c\ired  seal- 
skins, both  male  and  females,  would  be  made 
available  "to  those  firms  which  request  them 
and  which  are  qualified  to  carry  out  experi- 
mental processing,"  and  that  sampieis  of 
finished  skins  must  aooompany  written  pro- 
posals submitted  In  response  to  the  invita- 
tion. With  re^>ect  to  prooaaslng  of  the  seal- 
skins, the  Invitation  advised  aa  follows: 

"Prooaaalng  sealskins  Includes  aU  opera- 
tions, physical  and  chemical,  nutnual  and 
mechanical,  to  which  the  pelts  are  subjected 
in  order  to  obtain  the  flnUKAf^  fur  ready  for 
use  by  the  f  uzxler. 

"It  la  essential  for  the  leather  to  possess 
certain  quaUties  after  being  dressed,  e.g.  soft- 
ness, lightness  of  weight,  elasticity,  and  a 
certain  fineness  or  feel.'  In  other  words, 
the  important  considerations  in  dressing 
Alaska  sraliklns  are  the  employment  of 
means  and  the  exercise  of  care  to  preeerve 
and  Improve  those  characteristics  of  the  pelt 
which  make  it  valuable.  A  brief  description 
of  the  general  processes,  based  largely  on 
information  published  some  years  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Department  o(  Com- 
merce, follows.  This  is  not  Intended  to  ex- 
clude other  processes  or  practices  which  a 
processor  may  elect  to  utilize  In  producing 
a  high  qiudity  luxxu-y  product." 

Concerning  the  evaluation  of  proposals,  the 
Invitation  provided  as  follows: 

"Propoeals  submitted  herexinder  wUl  be 
evaluated  to  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cants qualify  as  responsible  prospective  con- 
tractors. In  order  to  qualify  as  responsible, 
a  prospective  contractor  must.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  contracting  officer,  meet  the  fol- 
lowing standards  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations  as  they  relate  to  this  particular 
procurement : 

"1.  He  m\i8t  be  a  service  contractor  or  such 
other  person  or  firm  as  may  be  qualified  and 
responsible  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  term 
'servloe  contractor*  means  a  person  or  firm 
who,  before  being  awarded  a  contract,  satis- 
fies the  contracting  officer  that  he  qualifies 
as  one  who  owns,  operates,  or  maintains  a 
place  of  bustneas  regularly  engaged  In  per- 
forming Bonpersonal  services  or  who.  If  newly 
entering  Into  a  service  activity,  has  made 
all  necessary  prior  arrangements  for  person- 
nel, servloe  equipment,  and  required  licenses 
to  perform  services. 

"2.  He  must  have  adequate  financial  re- 
sources for  performance,  or  have  the  ability 
to  obtain  such  reeourcea  as  required  during 
performance. 

"3.  He  must  have  tlia  neoeasary  experi- 
ence, organiaatlon,  technical  qualifications, 
BklUs,  and  fadUttea.  orlMva  the  iriilllty  to  ol»- 
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tain  them  (Including  prdoable  suboontraotor 
arrangements) . 

"4.  He  must  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
proposed  or  required  time  of  delivery  or  per- 
formance schedule. 

"5.  He  must  have  a  satisfactory  record  of 
integrity.  Judgment,  and  performance. 

"To  facilitate  an  analysis  of  the  proposal, 
the  i4>pllcant  must  f\imish  a  statement  ot  his 
financial  condition,  evidence  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  buslnees  and  personal  references, 
as  well  as  such  additional  data  as  he  xn&j 
consider  pertinent  to  the  evaluation  of  his 
offer. 

"The  Bureau  of  Coounercial  Fisheries  will 
also  conduct  a  sxirvey  of  the  applicant's  back- 
ground and  make  an  overall  Inspection  of  the 
applicant's  plant  and  operations  to  evaluate 
his  financial  status,  ability,  and  competence 
to  carry  on  the  prooeaslng  and/or  sale  of 
sealskins." 

The  Invitation  further  provided  that  "the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  reserves  the 
right,  as  the  Interest  ot  the  Government 
may  require,  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals 
and  to  negotiate  further  with  any  qualified 
firm." 

As  originally  Issued,  the  proposal  form 
furnished  to  prospective  contractors  with  the 
Invitation,  required  offerors  proposing  to 
process  sealskins  to  state  the  location  and 
a  description  of  their  facilities.  By  adden- 
dum No.  1  dated  August  22,  1962.  this  re- 
quirement was  revised  as  follows: 

"If  any  firm  making  such  an  offer  does 
not  presently  have  facilities  adequate  for 
this  purpose,  it  shall  state  In  the  proposal 
how  it  Intends  to  acquire  the  necessary 
plant,  processing  facilities,  persoiuiel,  etc.,  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  responsible  prospective 
contractor  meeting  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  invitation.  Firm  commitments  for 
these  facilities  and  personnel  need  not  be 
concluded  prior  to  submission  of  the  pro- 
posal. However,  the  proposal  mxiat  contain 
a  sufficiently  detailed  plan  as  to  how  the 
firm  proposes  to  perform  the  work  for  the 
contracting  officer  to  determine  that  further 
consideration  of  the  proposal  is  warranted. 
If  the  firm  is  invited  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions for  a  contract  it  must  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  contracting  officer 
that  within  1  year  It  can  have  adequate  fa- 

ciUtles  for  processing  up  to  80, (XX)  skins  per 

—  -  —  >■ 

year. 

As  a  result  of  the  Invitation  raw  skins  were 
requested  by  and  furnished  to  11  finns  and 
Individuals.  Five  firms  submitted  pro- 
poeals, together  with  sample  skins,  prior  to 
the  established  deadline  of  November  1,  1062. 
These  firms  were  Pierre  LaClede  Fiir  C3o.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  Supara,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Fouke 
Fur  Co.,  Greenville,  S.C;  C.  W.  Martin  ft 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Jonas  Bros., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

In  order  to  establish  evaluation  standards 
for  the  101  sample  skins  submitted  with 
these  proposals,  60  processed  skins  were  se- 
lected from  the  stock  on  hand  of  Fouke 
Fur  Co.  to  be  used  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison for  the  sample  skins.  Such  stand- 
ard skins  were  then  classified  as  "Black," 
"Matara,"  "Kltovl,"  and  "Lakoda"  and  given 
to  a  panel  composed  of  nine  government  em- 
ployees for  subjective  inspection.  Except 
for  Lakoda  (female)  akins,  all  skins  were 
evaluated  on  the  following  categories: 

1.  Uniform  appearance  and  texture  of  the 
fur. 

2.  Velvety  appearance  and  smoothness  of 
fur  to  the  touch. 

3.  Free  flow  of  fur  under  stroke  of  hand. 

4.  Luster. 

6.  Uniformity  of  ccrfor. 

6.  Depth  and  richness  of  color. 

7.  Suppleness  and  pliability  of  leather. 

8.  Density  of  fur  cover. 

Lakoda  skins  were  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  points  1,  4,  a,  7,  and  a  ninth  category  en- 
titled "Condition  of  Pelt." 


AU  sUns  were  rated  "ExceUent,"  "Good," 
"Fair,"  or  "Poor"  in  each  category  except 
"Luster"  which  was  rated  "High,"  "Medlxmi." 
or  "Low."  The  ratings  were  determined  toy 
giving  four  points  for  excellent,  three  for 
good,  two  for  fair,  one  for  poor;  three  f>olnts 
for  low  I\ister,  two  tat  fair,  and  one  tor  high. 
While  the  failure  of  some  of  the  panel  mem- 
bers to  rate  the  standard  "Black"  skins  on 
all  points  precluded  an  average  point  rating 
for  such  skins,  the  average  point  rating  on 
the  Fouke  standard  skins  for  the  remaining 
categories  was  as  follows:  Matara,  179;  EUto- 
vl,  175;  Lakoda,  106. 

The  101  sample  skins  were  then  submitted 
to  a  Government  panel,  composed  of  seven 
members  of  the  original  panel,  for  evaluation 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  standard  skins.  In 
addition,  the  sample  skins  were  submitted 
for  evaluation  on  the  same  basis  by  five 
prominent  members  of  the  fur  Industry. 
The  report  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  your  Department  sets  out  the  results 
of  the  panels'  evaluations  as  follows: 

"Each  skin  rated  by  the  panels  as  described 
In  test  No.  1  under  description  of  'Tests'  was 
given  a  total  point  rating,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  the  grand  totals  for  all  panel  mem- 
bers of  the  ratings  In  the  eight  categories 
for  regular  skins  and  five  categories  for 
sheared  skins.  An  average  rating  in  points 
for  the  Government  standard  skins  was  cal- 
culated from  the  ratings  of  the  Government 
panel  for  Matara,  Kltovl,  and  Lakoda,  and 
Is  given  In  the  table  for  test  No.   1    (app. 

I). 

"The  rankings  of  the  tc^  proposal  Alaska 
sealskins  by  both  the  (3overiunent  and  In- 
dustry panels  are  given  In  tables  1(a)  and 
1(b)  (app.  n).  Rank  1  Is  given  to  the 
skins  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
points;  the  rankings  Increase  In  ntunber  as 
the  points  decrease.  At  least  six  skins  from 
efu:h  company  are  Included  In  the  table  for 
regular  skins  (la).  The  agreement  between 
the  two  panels  on  the  rankings  for  Individ- 
ual skins  Is  only  fair.  However,  the  agree- 
ment in  the  relative  rankings  for  the  indi- 
vidual companies  Is  very  good.  If  the  totals 
of  the  rankings  of  the  top  six  skins  from 
each  company  are  tabulated,  the  following 
data  are  obtained: 

"  ReKular  skins 


Industry 

Oovermnent 

Total 
points 

Averace 
rank 

Total 
poinU 

Average 
rank 

Fooke 

87 
48 
76 

&3 
8.0 
12.7 

21 

^    42 

6S 

8.6 

Supara 

Pierre  LaClede 

7.0 

las 

"Theae  results  show  that  the  onlm  ot 
preference  for  both  panels  was  Fouke  No.  1, 
Supara  No.  2,  and  Pierre  LaClede  No.  8.  It 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  skins  listed 
under  the  rankings  of  the  Government  panel 
are  above  the  average  for  the  Government 
standard  skins. 

"In  a  similar  procedure  rankings  were 
made  for  the  top  sheared  skins  from  the 
I>olnt  ratings  of  the  Government  and  indus- 
try panels,  using  the  top  two  skins  only  from 
each  company  since  Fouke  submitted  only 
two  sheared  skins.  This  gives  the  following 
results: 

"Sheared  skins 


Industry 

Qovemment 

Total 
points 

Average 
rank 

Total 
poInU 

Ave  rags 
rank 

Sapsra 

Basch 

Ptem  LaClede.... 
Fonk* 

9 
8 

26 
28 

1 

4 
U 
M 

4 

ta 
11 

4 

3.0 

ao 

&.6 
2.0 

"Theae  results  show  little  correlation  be- 
tween the  two  panels  with  the  exception  oX 
Supara." 

Both  the  standard  skins  and  sample  skins 
were  also  submitted  to  a  series  of  physical 
and  chemical  tests,  designated  as  test  No.  2 
through  test  No.  15,  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  Biireau  commented  upon 
stich  test  restilts  In  part  6  of  Report  No.  7807 
In  the  following  manner: 

"e.  osscussiOK 

"Outside  of  specific  craftsmanship  In  the 
dressing  and  finishing  of  furs.  It  Is  possible 
to  explain  certain  of  the  results  of  the  dif- 
ferences In  physical  properties,  and  speculate 
on  others  from  a  consideration  of  results  of 
the  chemical  analysis.  The  differences  In 
properties  between  the  Fouke  and  Pierre 
LaClede  proposal  skins  on  the  one  hand,  and 
thoee  of  Supara  on  the  other.  Is  primarily 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  tannage.  The 
chrome  tannage  used  by  Supara  will  result 
In  a  tighter,  less  stretchy  leather  than  that 
of  the  oil  tannage  used  by  Fotike  and  Pierre 
LaClede.  The  low  tensile  strength  of  the 
Supara  skins  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
chrome  tannage,  which  swelled  the  skins  In 
such  a  way  that  on  splitting  to  a  uniform 
thickness  less  substance  remained.  The  f^t 
that  less  substance  renutined  in  the  Supara 
skins  is  confirmed  by  the  lower  weight  per 
sqviare  foot.  Whether  tx  not  these  differences 
are  highly  important  in  the  utilization  of  the 
skins  in  garmentmaklng  Is  not  known.  It  is 
known  that  the  chrome  tannage  In  leather 
used  for  making  shoes  U  much  superior  in 
serviceability  than  that  of  any  other  tannage. 

"The  outstanding  differences  among  the 
proposal  skins  are  in  the  behavior  of  the  fur 
toward  water.  The  Fouke  and  Pierre  LaClede 
proposal  skins  are  much  supericw'  to  the 
Supara  In  water  repellency.  Again  there  Is  a 
difference  in  the  chemical  analysis  which 
might  explain  this;  namely,  the  fact  that  fur 
from  Sup>ara  skins  has  much  lower  ash  con- 
tent and  lower  pigment  (Cr,0,  and  Fe,0,) 
contents.  The  results,  however,  show  that 
the  lack  of  water  resistance  is  not  entirely 
caused  by  the  fur  but  also  by  the  leather, 
and  here  the  chnme  tannage  again  may  be 
cited.  The  only  sheared  akin  from  Supara 
that  Is  highly  water  resistant  was  the  ona 
tanned  with  oil  and  alunx. 

"Finally,  the  art  and  expert  craftsmanship 
in  dressing  the  furs  are  undoubtedly  brought 
out  In  the  subjective  Inspection.  This  was 
perfonned  by  a  Government  panel  which  was 
composed  of  a  group  of  unbiased  technicians 
and  scientists,  and  a  group  of  experts  from 
the  fur  Industry.  The  result  of  the  evalua- 
tions of  both  of  theee  groups  was  to  rank 
the  proposal  regular  skins  In  the  de- 
creasing order;  Fouke,  Supara  and  Pierre  La- 
Clede. The  proposal  sheared  skins  were 
ranked  In  decreasing  order;  Supara,  Basch, 
Pierre  LaClede  and  Fouke  by  the  Industry 
panel,  and  Supara  and  Fouke  first,  followed 
by  Pierre  LaClede  and  Basch  by  the  Govern- 
ment panel." 

On  February  7.  1963.  negotiations  directed 
to  the  award  of  a  definitive  contract  were 
Initiated  with  Supara,  Inc.  Under  date  of 
March  1.  1963.  your  administrative  assistant 
secretary  Issued  a  statement  which  stim- 
mariaed  the  solicitation  of  proposals  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  sample  sealskins  and  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

"In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  and  the 
information  Included  In  the  propoeals  sub- 
mitted by  each  of  the  five  firms  first  men- 
tioned above.  It  has  been  determined  that  on 
the  basis  of  having  furnished  In  varying  de- 
grees satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing  the 
necessary  technological  background  and 
qualifications  to  properly  fulfill  the  Govern- 
ment's needs  and  requirements  In  regard  to 
the  processing  and  sale  at  auction  at  Alaska 
fur  sealskins;  having  furnished  In  varying 
degrees  stifflclent  Information  to  Insure  their 
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bavlsc  aTallAble  ampl«  facUlUM  to  process 
tlie  requlnd  number  of  sealsUns;  and  having 
furnished  In  varying  degrees  satisfactory  pre- 
Umlnary  evidence  of  Onandal  responsibility. 
It  U  hereby  further  determined  that  nego- 
tiations should  be  entered  Into  kx>klng  to  the 
execution  of  a  mutually  satisfactory  contract 
In  the  following  order : 

1.  Sopara.  Inc^  Chicago,  111. 

a.  Fouke  Pur  Co.,  OreenvUle,  8.C. 

3.  Pierre  LaClede  Pxir  Co.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London, 
Cngland. 

"The  proposal  of  Jonas  Bros,  of  Seattle 
and  Alaska,  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  determined 
not  to  be  fnlly  responsive  since  they  Indi- 
cated they  were  Interested  In  processing 
female  skins  only." 

This  determination  was  further  explained 
as  follows  In  your  Department's  report  of 
April  1»,  1M3,  to  this  office: 

"Althotigh  It  la  not  specified  tn  the  mem- 
orandxmi  of  March  1,  1963,  the  technical 
finding  concerning  the  quality  of  the  seal- 
■klna  submitted  was  as  follows:  Supara  and 
Pouke  were  approximately  equal,  Pierre 
LaCIede  Pxir  do.  a  poor  third,  and  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin St  Sons  fourth.  With  regard  to  potential 
marketability  Supara  was  Judged  to  be  su- 
perior to  Pouke.  Since,  as  pointed  out  in 
our  Introduction,  we  are  here  concerned  with 
a  Ctovemment-operated  business,  run  for 
profit  to  the  Treasury,  the  quality  and  mar- 
ketability of  the  sealskins  processing,  and  the 
price  they  would  bring  on  the  open  market 
had  to  be  ■ttie  first  and  primary  considera- 
tion of  the  Department.  Any  failure  to 
achieve  the  beat  possible  quality  and  mar- 
ketability of  product  would  reduce  the  sell- 
ing price  of  sealaklns.  and  the  resulting  loss 
to  the  Oovenvnent  would  far  outwelght  any 
saving  which  might  be  made  by  employing 
a  oontractOT  who  charged  less  for  his  service. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  above  determina- 
tion reduced  the  oompetltkm  for  this  con- 
tract to  Supara  uad  Pouke. 

"The  second  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  the  responsibility  of  the  prospec- 
tive contractor.  Responsibility  In  this  case 
means  much  more  than  mere  adequate  finan- 
cial resources.  It  also  involves  a  range  of 
eonsMeratlons  concerning  the  business 
structure  of  the  organization,  Its  brislness 
practices,  lu  attitude  toward  the  duties  it 
•MUSMs,  the  enthnlawn  for  pronx>tlng  and 
expanding  this  Oovemment  bustneas.  and 
similar  factors.  It  was  both  premier  and 
necessary  to  make  an  evaluation  of  this  con- 
sideration In  entering  a  negotiated  contract 
of  this  natxn^  (Comp.  Oen.  Dec  8-147994 
{September  4, 1963) ,  unpnbltehed.) 

"As  Indicated  by  the  protest  memoran- 
<tain,  the  Oo^^smment  has  had  a  lengthy 
reUUonshlp  with  the  Fouke  Pw  Co..  and 
the  OovemnMDt  could  Ignore  this  history 
only  at  Its  peril.  As  Indicated  by  the  at- 
tached exhibit  B,  •gutemspt  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  ttw  Intertor  od  the  termination  of 
the  eon  tract  wltk  the  Ponke  Pur  Co..'  It  was 
becaxise  of  factors  related  to  responsibility 
that  the  former  contract  was  termLoated. 
Although  no  determination  was  made  that 
Pouke  was  not  sxifnclently  responsible  to 
hold  a  negotiated  Oovertunent  contract,  this 
Department  was  Justified  In  feeling  real 
doubt  in  this  regard.  Beqxxislblllty  Is  not 
a  matter  of  black  and  white,  but  of  degree. 
"On  the  other  hand,  it  was  determined,  on 
the  basis  of  available  evidence,  that  Supara 
was  and  would  be,  in  every  respect,  a  re- 
sponsible contractor.  On  the  qiaeetlon  of 
responslbUlty,  the  Supara  was  Judged  aub- 
■tantlaUy  ahead  U  Pouke." 

The  factors  relating  to  nq;>onalblUtT  an 
siunmarlaed  In  SKhiblt  B.  referred  to  above. 
M  follows: 

"In  summary,  the  action  of  the  Oovem- 
ment to  tenninate  the  contract  was  neoessl- 
Uted  by  noneompUaaoe  by  the  company 
with  the  factora  which  ouist  be  present  in 


negotiated    Federal    contracts.      This    non- 

compUance  Includea: 

"1.  The  income  received  by  the  company  Is 
exceealvs  as  found  by  a  reputable  banker  In 
1953  and  as  indicated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  com- 
pany's operations  under  the  contract. 

"2.  PaUure  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
demonstrate  acceptable  progress  in  process- 
ing and  marketing  female  sealskins. 

"3.  Views  of  the  company  regarding  the 
nximber  of  sealskins  harvested. 

"4.  Proposals  of  the  company  to  conceal 
frtMn  the  public  pertinent  data  regarding 
sale  of  female  sealskins. 

"5.  Action  of  the  company  In  locating  the 
female  processing  operations  at  a  site  for 
irtiich  approval  was  not  given. 

"6.  Decision  of  the  company  to  relocate  Its 
complete  operations  without  dlacvtsslon  with 
the  Department  and  without  regard  to  the 
public  Interest  involved." 

While  it  is  assumed  that  negotiations  di- 
rected to  the  award  of  a  contract  were  eon- 
ducted  by  your  Department  dtiring  the 
period  February  7  through  Marcta  4,  19«3, 
the  report  dated  August  19,  from  your  ad- 
ministrative asslsUnt  secretary,  advises  that 
he  Is  unable  to  supply  minutes  of  the 
negotiations,  since  no  formal  records  of  the 
proceedings  were  maintained. 

Under  date  of  March  5,  1963,  your  office  U- 
sued  a  news  release  advising  that  a  con- 
tract ¥ras  awarded  to  Supara.  "a  Joint  ven- 
ture partnership  composed  of  the  Prttzker  in- 
terests. Chicago.  111.  (experienced  in  the  own- 
ership and  management  of  a  wide  variety 
of  bualnesses) ,  National  Superior  Pur  Dress- 
ing ft  Dyeing  Co.,  Chicago.  IlL  (engaged  In 
fur  dressing  and  processing  since  1912).  and 
the  Superior  Pur  Dyeing  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
(founded  in  1015  and  no  ted  for  fur  dye- 
ing)." 

At  10:09  ajn..  on  March  14,  1968,  the  in- 
corporators and  subscribers  to  the  shares  o< 
Supara.  Inc..  adopted  the  foUowiag  resolu- 
lutlon : 

"Resolved.  That  all  of  the  assets  of  every 
kind,  nature  and  description  belonging  to 
this  corporation  be  transferred  to  its  sac- 
eesaor  in  Interest,  Supara,  a  Joint  venture 
created  by  agreement  dated  March  14.  1968. 
between  Herbert  Schoenbrod  as  trustee  of 
PJi.P.  trust  No.  1  through  No.  23,  and  Nor- 
ton Shapiro. 

"Resolved.  That  Max  H.  Weinberg  be  and 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  execute  such  further 
documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaes  of  the  foregoing  resolution." 
The  contract  in  question  is  dated  March 
14,  1»«3,  and  was  executed  for  Supara,  a 
Joint  venture,  by  Herbert  Schoenbrod.  as 
trustee  of  PaniUe  L.  Prltzker  trusts  No.  1  to 
28,  Joint-venturer,  and  by  Norton  Shapiro, 
Joint  venturer.  The  Joint-venture  agree- 
ment between  these  venturers  te  also  dated 
March  14.  196S.  The  fact  that  your  De- 
partment announced  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract on  March  ft,  1968.  to  a  Joint  venture 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
existence  until  March  14,  1963,  ki  not  ex- 
plained by  the  record  before  this  office. 

The  protest  by  Pouke  Pur  Co.  against 
the  award  of  this  oontiact  is  based  prl- 
marUy  upon  the  following  contentions: 

1.  The  determination  by  your  Department 
that  Supara'B  sample  skins  had  superlM-  po- 
tential marketability  Is  arbitrary,  without 
foundation  In  fact,  and  Is  not  supported  by 
the  findings  of  tbe  evaluation  panels  and 
the  NaUonal  Bureau  of  Standards  report. 

2.  The  determination  by  your  Department 
that  Supara  was  substanUally  ahead  of 
Pouke  on  the  question  of  responsibility  is 
arMtrary,  capricious,  and  ao  without  founda- 
tion as  to  suggest  bad  faith. 

3.  That,  in  the  absence  of  a  determination 
by  your  Deportxnent  that  Pouke  either  was 
not  a  responsible  bidder  or  that  its  technical 
proposal  was  unacceptable,  your  Department 
was  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  invita- 


tion and  applicable  procurement  regulations 
to  request  a  firm  proposal.  Including  price, 
from  Pouke  and  to  consider  such  proposal! 
Including  price,  on  a  competitive  basU  with 
similar  profKwals  submitted  by  other  offerors 
prior  to  awarding  a  contract. 

We  shall  consider  these  contentions  In  that 
order. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  quality 
and  potential  marketability  of  the  Pouke  and 
Supara  sample  skins,  the  composite  ratings 
and  comparative  rankings  of  the  Government 
and  industry  evaluation  panels  are  set  out 
above.  They  show  that  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  evaluation  panels  ranked 
the  Pouke  "regular"  skins  first  and  Supara*s 
second.  On  sheared  akins,  the  Industry  panel 
ranked  Supara's  first  and  Pouke's  fourth, 
while  the  Government  panel  ranked  Pouke's 
sheared  akins  and  Supara's  as  first  and  equal. 
While  marketability  was  not  included  as  a 
separate  factor  which  theee  panels  were  re- 
quired to  evaluate,  it  would  appear  that 
those  factors  which  were  Included  should 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  marketability. 
In  reply  to  our  request  of  May  9,  1963.  for 
copies  of  composite  ratings  of  the  evaluaUon 
panels  and  for  "an  explanation  of  the  basts 
t<x  your  determinations  on  comparative 
quality  and  potential  marketability"  of  the 
Pouke  and  Supara  sample  skina.  on  August 
19,  1963,  your  administrative  assistant  sec- 
retary advised  as  follows: 

"The  encloaed  Individual  raUng  sheets  and 
Bureau  of  Standards  reports  should  be  self- 
explanatory  as  a  basis  for  our  determination 
of  the  comparative  physical  and  technical 
quality  of  the  sample  skins.  Potential  raar- 
ketabUity  is  a  far  more  subjective  question 
and  one  which  required  the  application  of 
otnr  best  administrative  Judgment,  which 
here  is  identical  with  business  Judgment.  It 
Involves  a  Judgment  of  the  reUtive  impor- 
tance of  the  varied  facts  revealed  by  the 
panel  ratings  and  the  Bureau  of  StandarCta 
tesU.  The  most  significant  differences  be- 
tween Pouke's  and  Supara's  sample  sealskins 
apj)eared  to  be  the  greater  water  absorption 
of  the  Supara  akins  and  the  greater  weight 
ol  the  Pouke  skins.  Both  were  imdealrabls 
features  in  a  luxury  fur.  The  decision  rested 
on  otir  administrative  Judgment  that  women 
seklaan  stand  oat  In  the  rain  In  <S,000  fur 
ooets.  but  that  the  lighter  weight  of  that 
c<»t  would  be  a  significant  factor  in  her  ded- 
sloo  to  aek  her  husband  to  purchase  it.  This 
view  was  supported  by  the  opinions  of  fxir 
coat  manufacturers  who  were  interviewed  on 
the  question  of  water  absorption  by  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Department.  With  water 
absorption  a  minor  factor  and  weight  a 
major  one.  the  greater  potential  marketabU- 
ttyof  Supara  processed  sealskins  over  Pouke 
processed  sealskins  was  manifest. - 

As  set  out  above,  the  composite  ratings 
for  the  Ponke  and  Suoara  Faraole  skins,  as 
compiled  from  the  Individual  rating  shssta 
of  the  panel  members,  would  support  a  con- 
clusion that  the  Pouke  samples  werv,  overall, 
superior  to  the  Supara  samples.  The  com- 
posite ratings  standing  alone,  do  not  support 
the  opposite  conclusion. 

Neither  do  we  find  the  resulte  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  tests  conducted  by  the 
Bxireau  of  Standards  to  be  self-explanatory 
of  your  determination  that  the  quality  of 
Supara's  skins  was  physically  and  technically 
equal  to  those  submitted  by  Ponke.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  our 
analysis  of  the  Bureau  ol  standards  test  re- 
sults on  weight  of  the  sample  sealskins  in- 
dicates that  use  of  akins  processed  by  Supara 
might  be  expected  to  reeult  In  a  ooat  weigh- 
ing about  8  ounces  less  than  one  fabricated 
from  Pouke  processed  skins.  On  the  other 
hand,  various  elements  other  than  weight 
and  water  absorption  are  sst  out  in  the  Bu- 
reau at  Standards  report  and  Indicate  qual- 
Itles  of  doubtful  desirability  In  tbs  Sspara 
skins    (see;    e.g.,  test  No.  5  which  Indicates 
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breaking  strengths  oT  the  Supara  akins  "are 
very  significantly  tower  than  those  of  the 
standards  and  are  approaching  what  is 
known  in  the  leather  industry  as  the  critical 
point  between  serviceable  and  unservloeabls 
leather;"  test  No.  7,  "mie  Fouke  skins  more 
nearly  approach  the  results  of  the  standard 
skins  where  in  most  cases  the  original  ap- 
pearance was  restored  after  treating  with  the 
solvent.  None  of  the  Supara  or  Pierre  La- 
Clede skins  was  restored  to  the  original  ap- 
pearance after  testing,  drying,  and  rubbing;" 
test  No.  11,  "Changes  in  length  under  ten- 
sion and  undsr  release  of  tension  are  lowest 
for  the  Supara  skins  •  •  •.  The  property  of 
stretch  under  tension  is,  of  course,  of  int- 
portance  In  the  n>anufacture  of  garments. 
Skins  which  retain  considerable  stretch  and 
recoverabillty  are  the  most  adaptable  for 
these  purposes.") . 

While  this  Office  la  not  In  a  position  to 
^  pass  upon  the  relative  weights  which  were 
to  be  given  these  factors  In  your  evaluation 
of  the  comparative  merlte  of  the  Fouke  and 
Bupara  sample  akins.  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  doubt  the  characteristics  determined 
by  the  Bureau  In  tests  5,  7,  and  11  are  dl- 
recUy  related  to  the  quality  and  potential 
marketability  of  the  aample  skins,  and  that 
the  Fouke  samples  were  superior  to  the 
Supara  samples  in  these  and  other  tested 
characteristics. 

Other  than  the  panel  evaluation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards'  report,  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  a  proper  determination  of  the  com- 
parative quality  and  potential  marketability 
of  the  sample  akins  should  necessarily,  and 
as  a  minimum,  have  Included  consideration 
of  the  following  additional  matters: 

First,  that  the  quality  and  marketability 
of  Pouke  processed  furs  has  been  established, 
.-»^and  is  reflected,  by  the  sale  prices  of  proc- 
■'•■sed  furs  and  manufactured  garments  over 
•  period  of  more  than  40  years  during  which 
Pouke  has  held  the  contract  for  processing 
and  sale  of  sealskins. 

Second,  that  a  Supara  processed  sealskin 
had  never  been  sold  on  the  market  and  that 
a  garment  had  never  been  manufactured 
from  Supara  processed  skins  or  subjected  to 
actual  wear. 

In  weighing  the  above  evidence  we  are 
persuaded  by.  and  believe  It  proper  to  refer 
to.  the  following  advice  in  the  report  dated 
August  19,  1963.  from  your  administrative 
assistant  secretary: 

"This  conclusion,  that  'any  failure  to 
achieve  tbs  best  possible  quality  and  mar- 
ketability of  product  would  reduce  the  sell- 
ing price  of  sealskins,  and  the  resulting  loss 
to  the  Oovemment  would  far  outweigh  any 
saving  which  might  be  nuule  by  employing  a 
contractor  who  charged  less  for  his  services.' 
was  baaed  on  hypothetical  rather  than  actual 
figures,  since  ve  were  obliged  to  base  such 
Judgments  on  our  experiences  under  the 
Pouke  contract.  We  have  often  observed 
that  dlfierences  in  skiiM  of  almllar  alze,  grade, 
and  oolor.  which  are  Imperceptible  to  the 
layman,  result  in  selling  price  differences  of 
up  to  26  percent  per  lot.  While  one  cannot 
distinguish  accurately  what  part  of  this  dif- 
ference represents  Innate  Inequality  of  the 
skins  and  what  part  Is  attributable  to  differ- 
ences in  quality  of  proceaslng,  we  believe  the 
latter  Is  the  primary  factor  since  these  lots 
are  already  sorted  as  to  the  grade  of  the 
skins. 

"Since  these  great  variations  of  price  (26 
percent)  are  found  among  sealskins  which 
received  the  uniform  Pouke  process,  the  drop 
la  prices  to  be  anticipated  if  an  Inferior  proc- 
ess were  used  caji  well  be  imagined.  In  tbs 
delicately  balanced  fur  market,  an  almost 
Imperceptible  decline  in  quality  could  half 
(sic)   the  average  selling  price  for  sealskins." 

It  Is  our  opinlim  that,  while  the  foregoing 

evidence    would  clearly   have  substantiated 

a  conclusion  tbat  the  Pouke  processed  sample 

■kins  were  superior  In  quality  and  potential 
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marketability,  it  does  not  substantiate  a 
similar  conclusion  for  the  Supara  processed 
skins. 

With  respect  to  your  Department's  deter- 
mination that  Supara  was  substantially 
ahead  of  Pouke  on  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility, under  date  of  May  9,  1963,  this  office 
addressed  the  following  request  to  your  De- 
partment : 

"Page  8,  lines  1  through  5:  Please  furnish 
copies  of  any  documents  evidencing  the  de- 
termination that  Supara  was  substantially 
ahead  of  Pouke  on  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility, together  with  a  listing  of  the  various 
factors  considered  in  determining  degree  of 
responsibility  and  the  comparative  evalua- 
tion of  Fouke  and  Supara  on  each  factOT-." 
Under  date  of  August  19,  1963,  yava  ad- 
ministrative assistant  secretary  replied  as 
follows : 

"Many  of  the  factors  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  responsibility  are  subjective 
and  intangible.  This  Department  never  at- 
tempted to  make  a  formal  listing  of  such 
factors  or  to  assign  ratings  of  then}  by  any 
point  sjrstem  or  otherwise.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  a  travesty  on  the  reasonable  ap- 
plication of  hvmsan  Judgment.  Rather  the 
judgment  was  made,  and  is  still  strongly 
held,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  long  accu- 
mulation of  impressions  and  observations  of 
«the  personnel  Involved,  their  attitudes,  and 
the  manner  In  which  they  conduct  their 
business.  In  many  cases  this  simply  repre- 
sented our  long  history  of  dissatisfactLon 
with  Pouke  and  our  firm  belief  that  Bupaim 
would  not  emulate  the  acts  and  attitudes 
which  brought  about  that  dlesatlsfaction. 

"Nevertheless,  we  shall  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  in  orderly  form.  The  major 
factors  which  impreesed  this  Department 
were  as  follows : 

"(a)  Financial  resources:  Although  ws 
have  never  been  overly  concn-ned  with 
Pouke's  ability  to  meet  lU  financial  obllga- 
Uons  or  to  finance  all  of  the  activity  in 
which  it  was  required  to  engage  under  the 
contract,  we  had  found  no  reason  to  ad- 
mire sonoe  of  Pouloe's  financial  tactics.  Ths 
Oovertunent 's  share  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  sealskins  has  been  retained  by 
Foulce  for  periods  as  long  as  3  months  after 
each  sale.  Thus,  Pouke  has  bad  the  finan- 
cial use  of  approximately  82  miiHnn  twice 
a  year  for  nearly  3  months  at  the  «ygp<>n«if> 
of  the  Government.  This  condition  will  not 
occur  under  the  Supara  contract  because 
moneys  due  the  Government  must  be  remit- 
ted not  later  than  30  calendar  days  after 
each  auction. 

"(b)  Business  practices:  This  Department 
has  bad  a  long  and  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  the  Pouke  biuiness  methods.  Our 
complaints  were  outlined  in  exhibit  B  with 
our  April  19.  1963.  r^ly.  We  would  prefer 
not  to  belabor  this  point,  but  It  Is  basic  to 
our  determination  that  over  the  years  tSie 
Fouke  Pur  Co.  liecame  lax  in  the  degree  at 
responaihlllty  which  should  l>s  foxmd  In  a 
company  holding  a  negotiated  Oovemment 
contract. 

"(c)  Attitude  toward  Its  duties:  Among 
the  prime  responsibilities  of  any  company 
holding  this  contract  Is  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  sealskin  market.  Fouke  has 
always  maintained  an  extremely  conserva- 
tive attitude  in  this  regard,  resisting  almost 
any  Innovation  Which  might  change  the 
character  of  Its  market.  Its  resistance  to 
the  Introduction  of  female  skins  Is  a  well- 
documented  case  In  point. 

"(d)  Attitude  toward  people  and  labor: 
This  factor  became  a  major  element  In  this 
Department's  doubts  concerning  Pouke's  re- 
sjxDnslbUlty.  Three  examples  will  suffice: 
Pouke  played  a  significant  role  In  the  opera- 
tions in  the  PrtbUoff  Islands.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  Islands,  and  chief  employees  of 
the  program,  are  Aleuts,  who  are  citizens  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States.    Tet  the  atti- 


tude of  the  oorapanys  representatives  toward 
them,  was  at  its  best,  paternalistic,  and  at 
Its  worst,  oppreeslvv.  For  sample,  Pooke 
brought,  each  sximmer,  about  80  college  stu- 
dents from  the  St.  Louis  area  to  work  on  the 
iBlands.  These  students,  who  lived  in  a 
bunkhouee  separate  from  other  temporary 
workers,  who  were  Aleuts,  were  forbidden  toy 
the  oompany  to  fraternize  or  mix  socially 
with  Aleuts.  While  this  Department  has 
been  in  the  past  a  party  to  this  wrong,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  or  4  years  rapid  advance  to- 
ward equal  treatment  and  OK>ortxmlty  for 
Aleuts  has  been  made,  and  through  Govern- 
ment effects  they  are  on  the  threshold  of 
first  class  citizenship.  The  Pouke  resistance 
to  these  developments  is  a  fact  which  casts 
doubts  on  the  responsibility  of  their  attitude 
toward  people. 

"The  story  of  how  Pouke  treated  Its  work- 
ers in  St.  IauIs  when  it  moved  to  Greenville 
Is  well  known.  We  note  also  that  the  union 
which  represented  Pouke  employees  at  St. 
Louis  filed  charges  against  the  company  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
that  the  company  settled  with  the  xmlon  for 
a  substantial  sum.  By  contrast,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  that  Supara  has  concluded  an 
agreement  with  this  same  union  and  will, 
we  understand,  employ  former  Potfke  em- 
ployees on  substantially  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  they  fcMTnerly  enjoyed  as  Pouke 
employees,  "nils,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  than 
responsibility.  It  is  business  statesmanship. 
"Finally,  tn  this  regard,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  Pouke  attitude  toward  their  equafl  em- 
ployment responsibilities.  Observations  of 
the  Fouke  plant  from  time  to  time  by  De- 
partment representatives  have  revealed  Mttie 
progress  in  an  affirmative  attitude  toward 
Negro  employment.  Particularly  striking  has 
been  the  observation,  at  the  two  auctions 
held  In  OreenviUe,  that  among  the  many 
temporary,  tinskllled  workers  hired  to  work 
at  the  Showroom,  the  only  Negro  in  evidence 
was  the  one  who  checked  our  hats. 

•"ITiese,  in  general,  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  determination 
that  Fouke  was  lacking  in  that  degree  of 
responsibility  which  Is  to  be  desired  in  a 
company  holding  a  negotiated  Oovemment 
contract."  • 

Other  than  the  referenoe  to  a  union  agree- 
ment concluded  by  Supara.  the  foregoing 
contains  no  Information  relative  to  either 
affirmative  or  negative  factors  whl<^  were 
considered  in  determining  the  degree  of 
Supara's  responsibility.  However,  your  De- 
partment's report  of  August  19  advises  at 
page  2  that  "the  Initial  proposal  from  Su- 
para contained  all  the  basic  data  relative  to 
the  qualifications  and  technical  knowledge 
of  the  company."  Our  examination  of  this 
proposal  indicates  the  following  mattera, 
among  others,  which  it  is  our  opinion  should 
necessartly  have  been  considered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  invitation  and  applicable 
regxdations  in  determining  the  degree  of 
Supara's  responsblllity. 

1.  Supara,  Inc.,  was  Incorporated  with  an 
initial  capitalization  of  82  million  for  the 
pnrpose  of  submitting  a  proposal  under  ttoe 
Invitation. 

2.  The  oorporation,  both  at  the  time  Its 
proposal  was  submitted  and  the  date  of  con- 
tract award,  had  no  facilities  or  empleyees 
for  the  prooeasing  of  sealskins. 

8.  The  sample  sealskins  stibmltted  with  the 
corporation's  proposal  appear  to  have  been 
completely  procceeed  by  firms,  and  employees 
of  firms,  other  than  Supara,  Inc. 

4.  The  corporation  piopoeed  to  have  other 
firms  continue  processing  sealskins  In  ttje 
event  of  Its  inability  to  obtain  adequate  fa- 
culties and  employees  prior  to  the  date 
on  wtilch  work  should  cnnmence  under  tbe 
contract. 

8.  The  corporation,  as  surti,  Txad  no  rec- 
ord of  past  performance,  integrity.  Judgment, 
or  ability  on  whldi  to  base  a  eomparatlve 
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tml\MtUm   ot   the  d«gr««   of   Its   respoosl- 
bUlty. 

6.  That,  while  the  corporation's  proposal 
form  eUtad  It  m»  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  parent  company.  Its  written  proposal 
stated  that  the  corporation  brings  Into  com- 
bination the  talents  and  experience  of  the 
National  Superior  Fur  Dressing  &  Dyeing  Co.. 
of  Chicago,  Superior  Pur  Dyeing  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  Prltzker  *  Prltsker.  Industrlal- 
Ista,  of  Chicago,  and  specified  that  It  would 
draw  upon  these  parent  companies  for 
plant  capacity  and  personnel  If  necessary. 

That  all  of  these  matters  were  not  ade- 
quately considered  by  your  Department,  prior 
to  passing  upon  the  degree  of  Supara's  re- 
sponsibility Is  most  aptly  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  by  letter  dated  August  19,  1963. 
your  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
attempted  to  convince  the  Ehrbardt  Tool  and 
Machine  Co.,  It  should  biUld,  for  Supara, 
dehalrlng  machines  which  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  Secretary  termed  "essential  for 
the  processing  of  the  sealskins,"  and  which 
Shrhardt  considered  proprietary  to  Fouke 
and  had  previously  refused  to  build  for  Su- 
para for  that  reason.  Without  reference  to 
the  propriety,  or  Impropriety,  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  Secretary's  letter  of  Au- 
gxist  19.  19CS,  It  is  apparent  that  Supara 
had  not  demonstrated,  as  of  the  date  of 
contract  award  or  as  of  Augiist  19,  1963,  that 
It  had  either  faclllUes  or  the  ability  to  obtain 
commitments  for  the  facilities  deemed  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  processing  of  sealskins. 
See  FPB  1-1.310-6 (a)  (3)    and  l-1.310-6(b) . 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  analjrsis  of 
the  merits  of  the  factors  considered  by  your 
Department  in  determining  the  degree  of 
Pouke's  responsibility,  it  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  Oovemment  contractor,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Ooverimient.  shoxild  properly 
be  defined  in  the  contract.  Where,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Pouke 
contract,  it  was  your  Department's  belief 
that  additional  responsibilities  or  restrlct- 
tions  should  have  been  asstmied  by,  or  im- 
posed upon,  the  contractor,  such  results 
could,  and  properly  should  have  been  accom- 
plished by  appropriate  amendments  to 
Pouke's  contract. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  evidence  before  this 
ofllce  clearly  indicates  that  your  Depart- 
ment's determination  of  comparative  re- 
q>onsibllity  was  based  upon  a  record,  ex- 
tending a  nimiber  of  years  into  the  pctst,  of 
attitudes,  actions,  of  inactions  on  the  part 
of  Pouke  which  were  considered  undesirable 
by  your  Department,  but  which  were  not 
necessarily  violations  of  Pouke's  obligations 
under  the  terms  of  its  contract.  While  it 
may  well  be  considered  desirable  by  con- 
tracting agencies  to  contract  with  firms 
which  will  assTune  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations outside  of  the  scope  of  their  con- 
tracts, it  is  oxur  opinion  that  a  contractor's 
failure  to  do  so  is  not  a  proper  factor  for 
consideration  in  determining  either  his  re- 
sponsibility or,  in  a  proper  case,  his  com- 
parative degree  of  responsibility.  This  Is 
especially  true  where,  as  in  the  instant  case, 
one  prospective  contractor  has  a  long  record 
of  performance  under  Government  contracts, 
while  the  other  has  no  record  of  such  per- 
formance. Obvioxisly,  a  prospective  con- 
tractor with  an  excellent,  but  less  than  per- 
fect, record  of  past  performance  must  rate 
lower  than  a  proq>ective  contractor  with  no 
record  of  past  performance,  if  only  negative 
factors  are  considered.  In  view  thereof,  and 
without  reference  to  whether  a  determina- 
tion of  comparative  responsibility  was  proper 
In  this  procurement.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
consideration  by  your  Department  of  various 
of  the  negative  factors  set  out  above  in  con- 
cluding that  Supara  was  substantially  ahead 
of  Pouke  on  the  question  of  req>onsibillty 
was  impropo*. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether 
your    Department    was    acting    within    the 


scope  of  its  authority,  as  defined  by  appli- 
cable procurement  law  and  regulations,  in 
establishing  an  order  of  priority  based  upon 
the  technical  proposals  (including  the  qual- 
ity and  marketability  of  the  sample  skins 
submitted)  and  the  comparative  re^KKiat- 
bllity  ot  each  offeror,  and  in  limiting  negotia- 
tions thereafter  to  the  offeror  who  was  as- 
signed  the    highest   priority   on    that  basts. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  invitation  for  pro- 
posals acknowledged  the  applicability  of 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  to  this 
procurement.  Additionally,  we  note  that, 
with  certain  stated  exceptions,  the  applica- 
bility of  both  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  and  the  Federal 
Prociirement  Regulations  to  procurements 
by  your  D^artment  has  been  acknowledged 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Procure- 
ment Regulations,  41  CFR  14-1.000.  and  that 
the  procurement  of  services  for  the  process- 
ing and/or  sale  of  sealskins  has  not  been 
specifically  exempted  from  such  regulations, 
as  have  several  other  activities  administered 
by  your  Department  under  special  statutory 
authority.  41  CFR  14-1.104.  We  therefore 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  instant  procure- 
ment of  services  for  the  sale  and  processing 
of  sealskins  was  subject  to.  and  required  to 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with,  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  and  the  Implemeatlng  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations.  The  primary  remaining 
question  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
whether  all  material  requirements  of  the 
law  and  applicable  regulations  were  com- 
plied with  in  the  solicitation  of  proposals, 
the  conduct  of  negotiations,  and  the  restilt- 
ing  award  of  a  contract  to  Supara. 

The  basic  objective  of  procurement  by  the 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Government  Is  set 
forth  in  PPR  1-1.301  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  objective  to  use  that 
method  of  procuronent  which  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  Government — price, 
quality,  and  other  fact<H's  considered.  Pro- 
curement shall  be  made  on  a  competitive 
basis,  whether  by  formal  advertising  or  by 
.:  negotiation,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent,  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  chapter." 

Subsection  1-3.102  of  the  Federal  Procxire- 
ment  Regulations  provides,  in  pertinent  part, 
as  follows: 

"Whenever  property  or  services  are  to  be 
procured  by  negotiation,  offers  shall  be  soli- 
cited from  all  such  qualified  sources  as 
are  deemed  necessary  by  the  contracting 
ofllcer  to  assure  full  and  free  competition, 
consistent  with  the  procurement  of  the  re- 
quired property  or  services,  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  policies  set  forth  In  this 
part  1-3  to  the  end  that  the  procurement 
will  be  made  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Government,  price  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered. Such  offers  shall  be  supported  by 
statements  and  analyses  of  estimated  coets 
or  other  evidence  of  reasonable  prices  and 
other  matters  deemed  necessary  by  the  con- 
tracting officer.  Negotiation  shall  thereupon 
be  conducted  with  due  attention  being  given 
to  the  following,  and  any  other  appropriate 
factors : 

"(a)  Comparison  of  prices  quoted  and  con- 
sideration of  other  prices  for  the  same  or 
similar  property  or  services,  with  due  regard 
to  production  costs,  including  extra  pay 
shift,  multlshift  and  overtime  costs,  and 
any  other  factor  relating  to  the  price,  such 
as  profits,  cost  of  transportation,  and  cash 
discounts. 

"(b)  Comparison  of  the  business  reputa- 
tion, capacity,  and  responsibility  of  the  re- 
spective persons  or  firms  who  submit  offers. 

"(c)  Consideration  of  the  quality  of  the 
property  or  services  offered,  including  the 
same  or  similar  property  or  services  pre- 
viously furnished,  with  due  regard  to  con- 
formance with  specification  requirements." 


Negotiations  procedures  are  more  specifi- 
cally spelled  out  in  subpart  1-3.806  of  the 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  normal  procedure  in  negotiated 
procurements,  after  receipt  of  initial  pro- 
posals, is  to  conduct  such  written  or  oral 
discussions  as  may  be  required  to  obtain 
agreements  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Negotiations  shall  be  conducted 
as   follows: 

"1.  Where  a  responsible  offwor  submits  a 
responsive  proposal  which,  in  the  contract- 
ing oOlcer's  opinion,  is  clearly  and  substan- 
tially more  advantageous  to  the  Government 
than  any  other  proposal,  negotiations  may 
be  conducted  with  that  offeror  only,  or 

"a.  Where  several  responsible  offerors  sub- 
mit offers  which  are  grouped  so  that  a  mod- 
erate change  in  etthsr  the  price  or  the  tech- 
nical proposal  would  make  any  one  of  the 
group  the  most  advantageous  offer  to  the 
Government,  further  negotiations  should  be 
conducted  with  all  offerors  in  that  group. 
Whenever  negotiations  are  conducted  with 
more  than  one  offeror,  no  indication  shall  be 
made  to  any  offeror  of  a  price  which  must 
be  met  to  obtain  further  consideration,  since 
such  practice  constitutes  an  auction  tech- 
nique which  must  be  avoided.  No  informa- 
tion regarding  the  number  or  identity  of  the 
offerors  participating  in  the  negotiations 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  or  to 
anyone  whose  official  duties  do  not  require 
such  knowledge.  Whenever  negotiations  are 
t>elng  conducted  with  several  offerors,  while 
such  negotiations  may  be  conducted  suc- 
cessively, all  offerors  participating  in  such 
negotiation  shall  be  offered  an  equitable  op- 
portunity to  submit  such  pricing,  technical, 
or  other  revisions  in  their  proposals  as  may 
result  from  the  negotiations.  All  offerors 
shall  be  Informed  that  after  the  submission 
of  final  revisions,  no  information  will  be 
furnished  to  any  offeror  until  award  has 
been   made. 

"(b)  There  are  certain  circumstances 
where  formal  advertising  Is  not  possible  and 
negotiation  Is  necessary.  In  the  conduct  of 
such  negotiations,  where  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  clearly  competitive  projxtsals  has  been 
obtained  and  where  the  contra<^ting  officer 
is  satisfied  that  the  most  favorable  proposal 
is  fair  and  reasonably  priced,  award  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  proposals 
without  oral  or  written  discussion;  provided, 
that  the  request  for  proposals  notifies  all 
offerors  of  the  possibility  that  award  may 
be  made  without  discussion  of  prop>osals  re- 
ceived and,  hence,  that  proposals  should  be 
submitted  Initially  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  from  a  price  and  technical  stand- 
point, which  the  offeror  can  submit  to  the 
Government.  In  any  case  where  there  is 
uncertainty  as  to  the  pricing  or  technical 
aspects  of  any  proposal,  the  contracting  of- 
ficer shall  not  make  an  award  without  fur- 
ther exploration  and  discussion  prior  to 
award.  Also,  when  the  proposal  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government  Involves  s 
material  departure  from  the  stated  require- 
ments, consideration  shall  be  given  to  offer- 
ing the  other  firms  which  submitted  pro- 
posals an  opportunity  to  submit  new  pro- 
posals on  a  technical  basis  which  Is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  most  advantageous 
proposal;  provided,  that  this  can  be  done 
without  revealing  to  the  other  firms  any 
Information  which  is  entitled  to  protection. 

"(c)  A  request  for  proposals  may  provide 
that  after  receipt  of  initial  technical  prop)o- 
sals,  such  proposals  will  be  evaluated  to  de- 
termine those  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
Government  or  which,  after  discussion,  can 
be  made  acceptable,  and  upon  submission  of 
prices  thereafter,  award  shall  be  made  to 
that  offeror  of  an  acceptable  proposal  who 
Is  the  low  responsible  offeror. 

"(d)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section 
1-3.805  may  not  be  applicable  in  appropriate 
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cases  when  procoriag  research  aod  develop- 
ment, or  special  services  <such  as  architect- 
engineer  services)  or  when  oost-rcimburse- 
ment-type  coartractlng  Is  anticipated. 

"(e)  Whenever  in  the  course  of  negotia- 
tion a  substaatial  ekan^e  is  nuuls  la  the 
Government's  requirements,  for  example.  In- 
creasas  or  decreases  In  <iuac titles  or  material 
changes  In  the  deUviery  schedules,  all  offerors 
shall  be  given  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
sxibmlt  rei'laed  proposals  under  the  revised 
r  e  q  u  li«xtkeii  ts. " 

However,  tiie  above  regulation  aptpears  to 
be  suppiemected  by  embpart  404  LtA  of  your 
Departoaental  Manual  which  proTldes,  la 
pertlneat  par^  ss  to^avm: 

'^.  paooBDimEs 

"A.  Contracts  for  other  than  profCBslonal 
archltectnral  or  «nglnreeTlng  services— 

"(1)  Solicitation:  Whenever  a  contract 
(other  than  a  contract  for  professional  archi- 
tectural or  engineering  services)  Is  to  be 
negotiated,  price  quotations  and  all  other 
necessary  Information  shall  be  solicited  from 
such  qualified  sources  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary by  tlw  ooBtracttng  oAoer  to  assure  ade- 
quate eoaapetltlan.  Doe  canslderatlon  must 
be  gtven  to  the  natloiial  policies  affecting 
small  business  and  u«as  ot  substantial  un- 
•m  p^oyme  n't. 

"<a)  SutamlaBioQ  of  offers:  All  solicita- 
tions oC  offers  shall  provide  a  fixed  time  tor 
receipt  oC  offers,  prior  to  wfalch  no  award 
shafi  be  nade.  This  requirement  is  not 
Intended  to  preclTide  fxirther  negotiation  or 
oonstderatton  of  offers  or  xnodlficattaKiB  re- 
ceived after  the  fixed  time,  but  prior  to  the 
award.  Necessary  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  prefodioe  to  any  offerors  by  in- 
advertent disclosure  of  negotiations  In 
process,  such  as  prices  quoted,  the  number 
of  offers  received,  or  the  names  of  firms  from 
which  offers  have  been  received. 

"(S)  Oonslderatlons  goreming  awards: 
It  Is  ttie  respoaslbaity  of  the  contracting 
oAoer  conducting  negotiations  to  giv«  con- 
sideration to  the  following  and  any  other 
applicable   factors: 

"(a)  The  business  rspotatlon  and  reepon- 
slbUity  of  the  respective  persons  or  concerns 
submitting   qnotatlona. 

"(b)  Tl>e  qtiauty  of  the  supplies  or  serv- 
ices otfered,  or  the  quality  of  similar  sup- 
plies or  services  previously  furnished,  with 
due  regard  to  compliance  with  technical 
requtrementa. 

**(c)  Prices  quoted,  and  consideration  ot 
other  prlcas  for  the  same  or  simOar  supplies 
cr  servlcea.  with  due  regard  to  cost  of  trans- 
portation, cstsh  discounts,  and  any  other 
factors  relating  to  prices. 

"(d)    Delivery  requirements." 

7*e  only  exception  to  the  foregoing  which 
Is  provlttod  by  the  Departmental  Manual 
appears  to  be  set  out  In  subject  404.1. 7B  as 
follows: 

"B.  Oontraets  for  |)rctfesslanal  arohUeo- 
tural  or  engineering  serrioes — 

"(1)  SelectUm. — Whenever  a  contract  for 
professional  archltectoral  or  engineering 
services  Is  to  be  negotiated  a  board  ocxi- 
slstlng  of  three  or  more  qualified  employees, 
including  the  contracting  oSlcer,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  head.  d^Kity  or  assoclats. 
or  assistant  head  of  the  bureau  or  oflloe 
involved.  The  board  shall  select  at  least 
three  individuals  or  firms  with  whom  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  cazrlad  on  to  assure  ade- 
quate eompetiaon  as  set  out  In  404  DM 
1.78(2).  Due  oonsldemtion  must  be  given 
to  national  policy  affecting  small  business. 
Individuals  or  firms  sheeted  shall  be  from 
recognized  lists  of  qualified  applicants. 
Previous  Government  experience  with  In- 
dividuals or  firms  should  be  considered  In 
making  selections. 

"(2)  Consideration.— Tt  Is  the  Ttsponal- 
hllUy  of  the  personnel  set  out  In  404  DM 
1.7B(1)  to  determine  as  to  sach  setoctea 
Individual   or  firm  separately   an   order   at 


priority  by  giving  consideration  to  ths  tol- 
k>wlng  and  any  other  appUoable  lactora: 

"(a)  The  business  xeptttatiom  and  nspaa- 
slblUty    of    tiM    re^eottve    indlvldu&ls    or 


*'<b)  T%e  <iualtty  of  tbe  services  offered, 
atnd  If  mppUctMm,  tbe  quahty  of  ■«wr»4t«y 
eervioes  previously  fumlehed,  with  due  i«- 
gard  So  compiianos  wttih  technical  requlie- 
jnenta. 

"(c)  A  (Setafled  discussion  of  tbe  soopc 
<xf  the  eervloes  cr  work  to  be  famished,  In- 
dndlng  an  estimate  of  cmn-hours  or  otber 
woric  units  iwqiitred. 

"(d)  AbUlty  of  the  individual  or  firm  to 
fomtsh  services  or  work  wltliin  time 
■Oloiwed. 

"O)  Awards. — When  selections  have  been 
made  and  an  order  of  preference  determined 
on  the  t>asls  of  the  foregoing  factors,  nego- 
tiations Shan  be  initiated  with  the  Indlvid- 
nal  or  firm  given  priority  No.  1.  At  tails 
ttme  and  not  before  shall  cost  or  f ee  l>e  dls- 
<msBed.  In  the  event  that  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  negotiations  shall  be  ter- 
minated and  the  Individual  or  firm  so  noti- 
fied In  writing.  Negotiations  shall  then  be 
InltUted  with  the  individual  or  firm  given 
priority  No,  2.  This  procedure  will  be  fol- 
lowed until  a  satisfactory  contract  has  been 
negotiated.  After  the  contract  has  been 
negotiated  the  remaining  Individuals  or 
firms  shall  be  notified  In  writing  that  award 
has  been  made  to  another  and  that  their  in- 
terest Is  highly  appreciated." 

While  the  report  dated  April  19,  1963,  from 
your  administrative  asststalit  secretary  ad- 
vised that  the  negotiation  procedtire  fol- 
lowed Is  authorized  by  rVR  18.805(a)(1) 
quoted  above,  that  regulation  would  have 
been  applicable  In  the  instant  procurement 
only  after  price  quotations  had  been  sub- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  donbt  that  the  procedures 
actually  followed  by  your  Department  are. 
tor  all  practical  purposes,  those  authorized 
(apparently  under  PPR  1-S.80S  (d)  for  the 
procurement  o*  profeesional,  ardiltectural, 
and  engineering  services  as  set  out  in  sub- 
part 404  1.7B  of  your  Departmental  Manual. 

As  Indicated  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  the  authority  to  negotiate  for 
personal  or  professional  services  Is  based 
Tipon  the  fact  that  architects,  engineers,  and 
members  of  other  recognized  professions  are 
prohibited  by  ethical  standards  tram  com- 
peting for  employment  upon  a  price  basis. 
While  the  procedure  prescribed  by  subpart 
404 J. 7B  of  the  Departmental  Manxial  for 
establishing  an  order  of  priority,  without  re- 
gard to  price.  In  negotiating  for  such  services 
may  therefore  be  Justified  on  the  basis  that 
price  competition  cannot  be  obtained,  that 
situation  does  not  obtain  with  respect  to  the 
firms  which  submitted  tnltlal  offers  to 
process  and  seU  sealskins.  W«  therefore  see 
no  basis  upon  which  such  autlsarlty  may  be 
invoked  in  the  instant  procurenkent. 

As  preelo-nly  Indleated.  we  do  not  agree 
that  tbe  evMtaaee  of  rscoPd  supports  tlie 
detemtnattons  by  your  Department  that 
Supara's  sample  skins  were  of  superior  qual- 
ity or  potential  marketabinty.  However.  !t 
it  Is  assumed,  arguendo,  that  such  deter- 
minations were  oorrect,  it  Is  clear  that  tJie 
resulting  failure  to  solicit  and  ^^^iMn  firm 
proposals,  incloding  prioe  proposals,  from 
aU  responsible  bidders  can  be  Justified  only 
If  your  Department  has  the  authority  to 
limit  negotiations  to  thoee  ugeius  wiumt 
services  and  products  are  determined  to  be 
of  the  htglieet  quaUty. 

In  this  connection  It  would  appear  to  be 
especiafly  pertinent  to  note  that  HJt.  1W6, 
8(mi  Congress,  which  snbsequenUy  was  en- 
acted as  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1M7.  originally  included,  as  section 


litU),  a  rsqaeet  tor  MUJaoritf  to  ni^otlats 
nndar  tbe  XoUowlng  rtmimsTannes' 

"(Mil)  for  siipt>llea  or  esrvloee  as  to  wbMsb. 
the  agency  hsad  determines  tbat  adrsrtlsing 
and  competitive  >tiArfiri£  would  not  secur* 
supplies  or  servloeB  of  a  qvalUy  shown  to  be 
necessary    ta   Hi*  Interest    ot   the   Oovem- 


As  passed  by  the  Hoibs  of  Rqvassntatlve^ 
BJR.  1996  included  Oils  aathorlty,  and  the 
neoeaalty  and  JusUflcatkui  for  Us  enactment 
by  Uie  Senate  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
Conamlttee  on  Aimed  Services  b>y  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  ckf  the  Navy  during  hsar- 
ings  on  June  24.  1947.  with  tbe  toOowlng 
concluding  statement; 

"Where  quality  is  a  matter  of  critical — 
In  many  caees  llfe-and-death — importance, 
discretion  must  reside  in  the  services  to 
select  sources  where  experienoe,  expertness, 
know-bow.  faciilties  and  oapeclties  are  be- 
lieved to  assure  prodoets  of  the  requisite 
quaUty.  Where  national  eecvrity  or  tiM 
safety  and  health  of  personnel  of  tbe  serv- 
ices are  involved,  any  compromise  of  quality 
dictated  by  mandatary  considerations  of 
price  would  be  indefensible."  (See  p.  1&. 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  U.S.  Senal»e,  on  H.R.  1866.  80th 
Coug.) 

Noth  withstand  I  ng  the  above,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  deleted  this  pro- 
vision from  the  bill  and  explained  its  action 
at  page  S,  Senate  Report  No.  £71.  BOtb  Oon- 
Cress,  as  follows: 

"Tbe  bin  was  amended  by  deleting  the 
nnthority  to  negotiate  contracts  for  tbe  par- 
poee  of  secnrlng  a  particular  quality  ctf  mate- 
rials. Your  comuntttee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  section  is  open  to  consld«mble  admin- 
istrative abuse  and  would  be  extremely  dUB- 
oolt  to  eontroL  For  this  iwaaon  it  bns  been 
eliminated." 

As  Indicated  by  tbe  legislative  history  of 
the  VedsraJ  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act.  that  act  was  Intended  to  extend 
the  same  procurenkent  principles  to  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  had  previ- 
ously been  conferred  upon  tbe  military 
departments  by  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1M7.  (See  p.  6,  H.  Kept.  No. 
670,  and  p.  5.  S.  Rept.  No.  47S,  «let  Cong.) 

Tbe  rejection  by  tbe  Congress  of  this  re- 
quest for  negotiation  authority  m\ist  tbere- 
r«-e  be  oonstmed  ss  a  prohibition  agaitMt 
the  negotiation  of  contracts  without  prioe 
competition,  where  the  failure  to  obtain 
price  competition  Is  based  solely  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  contracting  agency  tbat 
a  particular  prospeotlve  contractor  win  de- 
liver supplies  and /or  servloes  of  a  higher 
quality  tban  any  otber  contractor  (41  Canm. 
Oen.  •48ft). 

It  is  oar  opinion  that  tbe  Federal  Procure- 
n»ent  Regulations,  tbe  procurement  regula- 
tions of  y<wr  Department,  and  the  Invitation 
for  proposals  Issued  in  the  Instant  procure- 
ment vsoogniae  tbe  necessity  tor  price  oom- 
petltlc»i  In  tbe  procurement  of  supplies  cr 
nonprofessional  senrloes,  and  for  tbe  con- 
sideration of  offered  prices  In  determining 
wbethcr  tbe  award  of  a  particular  tjrpe  of 
oontract  to  a  i»arUoiilar  oonto-actor  would  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  ths  Gtovemaent. 
aolieitatlan  and  ootlderatlon  of  eompetl- 
ttre  prices  are  tbarstore  material  rsqviire- 
ments  in  sncb  procarenents,  and  oompU- 
ance  wttb  socb  requirements  must  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  valid 
contract  asrard. 

We  mti^  tbsrsfore  conclude  that  your  De- 
partoftent  iras  without  authority  under  ap- 
pUeable  prorarement  law  and  regulations 
baring  tbe  force  and  effect  of  law  (see  Pa«I 
T.  United  Stmtet,  S71  U3.  Mk,  «S)  to  nego- 
tiate a  uuniinct  for  tbe  iMiMWwIed.  and  sale 
of  seslsklna  with  any  oOeror  who  rssponded 
to  the  invitation  for  proposala.  until  firm 
proposals.  IncltKUng  prlos  praiKMsls.  bad  besm 
solicited  from  all  tmgauaiUkt  a0.mxK%,  and 
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uatn  dtM  eonaldflratlon  had  been  glrui  to 
th«  ootniMtratlT*  marlti  of  both  prio»  and  aU 
othtr  teotan  InelvHled  in  audi  firm  propoaala. 

In  Tftaw  oC  the  for«so4ng.  it  la  our  opinion 
that  yoor  Dapartmant  waa  aettnc  outalda  of 
tha  aoopa  of  Ita  authority  In  awarding  a  con- 
tract to  Supara.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  soeh  award  doea  not  constitute  a  Talld 
or  enforeaable  obtlgatloo  of  the  Oovemment 
and  th*t  tha  award  action  should  be  re- 
scinded.   (See  87  CXnnp.  Oen.  61;  Id.  S50.) 

In  Tlew  of  the  conclusion  set  out  above, 
further  oonsldsratlOQ  of  the  propriety  or  ef- 
fact  ot  other  prooedures  which  your  Depart- 
ment followed,  or  failed  to  follow,  becomea 
acadsmlc  for  the  piirpoaea  of  determining 
tha  merits  of  Fouke's  protest  or  the  validity 
of  the  oontract  awarded  to  Supara.  How- 
•rar.  In  the  Interest  of  full  oocnpllsjice  with 
aataWlahed  prlndplea  of  oompeUUve  pro- 
euremant  as  set  out  In  law.  regulations,  and 
tha  dadalona  of  this  oace.  the  following 
additional  matters  are  called  to  your  atten- 
tion and  ahould  be  considered  in  the  sollclta- 
tton  of  prapnaalii  and  the  sward  of  any  future 
contract  for  the  prooeaaing  and  sale  of  seal- 


1.  It  la  our  opinion  that  the  transfer  or 
assignment  cC  rights  and  obligations  arising 
out  of  propoeals  submitted  In  negotiated 
procurements  Is  to  be  avoided,  both  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  and  a  matter  of  sound 
procurement  policy,  unless,  as  indicated  by 
the  cases  cited  in  your  Department's  report 
of  August  19.  1963.  such  transfer  Is  effected 
by  operation  of  law  to  a  legal  entity  which  Is 
the  complete  successor  in  interest  to  the 
original  offeror.  While  the  rep<x^  of  August 
19  Indlcatea  a  determination  by  your  De- 
partment that  Supara,  a  Joint  venture,  was 
essentially  the  same  entity  and  a  complete 
successor  In  Interest  to  8upiu«.  Inc.,  ther 
evidence  submitted  to  this  CMBce  does  not. 
In  our  opinion,  support  this  conclusion. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  such  transfer  erf 
rights  from  Supara,  Inc.,  to  Supara  as  may 
hare  been  accomplished  by  resolution  of  the 
Incorporators  and  subscribers  on  March  14. 
1963.  constitutes  such  a  transfer  of  rights 
and  obligations  by  c^>eratlon  of  law  as  would 
be  required  to  Justify  the  substitution  of  one 
offeror  for  another  in  a  negotiated  procure- 
ment. We  are  therefore  unable  to  agree  that 
an  award  to  Supara,  a  joint  venture,  based 
upon  the  technical  proposal  submitted  by 
Supara.  Inc..  was  proper. 

a.  FPB  l-3.30a(d>(3)  requires  the  docu- 
mentation and  preservation  of  all  essential 
information  bearing  upon  the  actual  nego- 
tiations conducted  In  connection  with  the 
awarding  of  contnusts  under  41  UB.O. 
a6a(c)(10).  Your  Department's  advice  un- 
der date  of  August  19,  1963.  that  no  formal 
records  ot  the  negotiation  proceedings  were 
kept  requlrea  a  oonclualon  that  the  above 
requirement  was  not  complied  with. 

8.  Subparagraph  11(a)  of  the  contract 
awarded  to  Supara  provides  that  "the  Oov- 
erament  conditions  this  agreement  upon 
the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  continued  existence  of  a  Joint  venture 
agreement  which  shall  constitute  the  basic 
organizational  dociunent  of  the  contractor. 

Subparagraph  11(b)  provides  that  "the 
Oovemment  conditions  this  agreement  upon 
the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  continued  existence  of  an  employ- 
ment agreement  between  the  contractor  and 
the  National  Superior  Pur  Dressing  &  Dyeing 
Co.,  not  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  a  partnership 
(ho-elnafter  designated  as  'National'),  Supe- 
rior Fur  Dyeing  Co..  not  Inc..  of  Brooklyn. 
N.T.,  a  partnership,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'Superior'),  and  Superior  Fur  Dyeing  Co.. 
Inc..  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'corporation')  for  technical  skills, 
know-how.  secret  processes,  supervision  of 
processing,  supervision  of  dyeing  of  sealskins, 
and  general  administrative  activities." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  existence  of  docu- 
ments of  this  natxire.  acceptable  to  and  ap- 


proved by  you  or  your  designee,  were  neces- 
sary prerequisites  to  both  a  determination 
that  Supara.  a  joint  venture,  was  a  respon- 
sible bidder  and  to  an  award  based  upon 
such  determination.  Since  we  are  advised 
in  the  report  dated  August  19.  1963.  from 
your  administrative  assistant  secretary  that 
the  joint  ventiire  agreement  and  the  employ- 
ment agreement  were  not  approved  by  your 
Department  until  August  9  and  August  13, 
1963,  respectively.  It  Is  also  apparent  that 
the  contract  was  awarded  subject  to  condi- 
tions subsequent.  Whether  such  conditions 
were,  or  were  not,  met  was  primarily  within 
the  control  of  Supara. 

It  Is  axiomatic  In  Federal  procurement 
that  execution  of  the  definitive  contract  by 
the  contracting  parties  shall  operate  to  bind 
the  contractor  and  vest  In  the  Oovernment 
the  right  to  require  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  therefore  apparent  that  your  De- 
partment was  without  authority  to  award 
a  contract  on  the  basis  set  out  In  paragraphs 
11(a)  and  11(b)  of  the  contract  awarded  to 
Supara. 

4.  The  protest  by  Fouke  was  filed  with 
this  Office  on  Ifarch  7,  1963,  and  your  De- 
p«u^ment  was  advised  of  lU  receipt  on  the 
same  date.  The  definitive  contract  was  not 
executed  by  your  Department,  and  Supara, 
a  Joint  venture,  was  not  created  until  March 
14,  1963.  It  Is  therefore  our  opinion  that  a 
protest  was  filed  with  this  Ofllce  prior  to  the 
award  of  a  contract  to  Supara,  a  joint  ven- 
ture. Subpart  l-a.407-8(b)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Regulations  requires  con- 
tracting agencies  with  notice  of  the  fact  that 
a  protest  has  been  filed  with  this  Office  to 
furnish  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  notice 
of  Intent  to  make  award  and  to  obtain  ad- 
vice concerning  the  statvis  of  the  case  prior 
to  making  the  award.  While  subpart  1- 
a.407-8  appears  in  that  portion  of  the  regu- 
lations which  are  directed  to  advertised  pro- 
curements, its  language  Is  directed  to  "all 
protests  or  objections  to  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract", and  its  requirements  are  therefore  ap- 
plicable to  protest  against  both  negotiated 
and  advertised  awards.  There  is  no  record 
In  this  Office  of  compliance  by  your  Depart- 
ment with  this  requirement.  Additionally, 
as  indicated  above,  the  contract  document 
executed  with  Supara  on  March  14  was  con- 
ditioned upon  your  approval  of  a  Joint  ven- 
ture agreement  and  an  employment  agree- 
ment which  were  to  be  submitted  by  Supara, 
and  a  binding  contractual  obligation  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  consximmated  prior 
to  such  approval.  Under  date  of  May  9, 
1963.  thl5  Office  requested  certain  informa- 
tion and  documents,  including  copies  of  the 
Joint  venture  agreement,  the  employment 
agreement,  and  the  date  of  their  approval 
by  your  Department.  Yovir  Department's 
response  to  that  request  was  delayed,  with- 
out explanation,  until  August  19,  at  which 
time  we  were  advised  that  the  agreements 
had  been  approved  on  August  9  and  August 
la.  It  Is  o\ir  opinion  that  your  approval 
action  at  these  late  dates  should  also  have 
been  preceded  by  the  notice  of  Intent  to  this 
Office  and  advice  on  the  statvis  of  the  case 
which  Is  required  by  FPR  1-2 .407-8 (b)  (3). 

6.  Fouke  holds  patent  No.  3.001391,  which 
appears  to  apply  to  production  of  the  com- 
modity known  as  "sheared  seiOskin"  irrespec- 
tive of  the  method  employed  In  shearing  the 
sealskin.  It  would  therefore  appear  possi- 
ble, and  perhaps  unavoidable,  that  Supwra 
would  infringe  the  Fouke  patent  In  process- 
ing female  skins.  While  pcungraph  13(d) 
of  the  Supara  contract  provides,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  that  the  contractor  shall  In- 
demnify the  Govwnment  for  infringements 
resulting  from  performance  of  the  contract, 
under  paragraph  34  of  the  contract  It  would 
appear  that  any  Indemnity  payments  of  this 
nature  by  Supara  could  properly  be  claimed 
as  allowable  costs,  and  that  such  costs  could. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  paragraph  33  of  the  contract. 
We   therefore  recommend   that   any   futiire 


contract  be  drawn  so  as  to  make  It  dear 
whether  any  costs  which  may  res\ilt  from 
patent  Infringement  shall  ultimately  be 
borne  by  the  Oovemment  or  by  the  oontrao- 
tor. 

6.  Paragraph  19(c)  of  the  Suptu^  contract 
provides  that  In  the  event  of  termination, 
other  than  termination  for  default,  the  con- 
tractor may  elect  to  assign  to  the  Govern- 
ment leasehold  Interests,  and  to  sell  and 
transfer  to  the  Oovemment  all  depreciable 
assets,  which  It  has  acquired  In  connection 
with  performance  under  the  contract,  and 
that  funds  to  pay  for  such  assets  "shall  be 
withheld  by  the  contractor  from  receipts  due 
the  Government  as  an  addition  to  the  con- 
tractor's share  In  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  sealskins." 

We  are  advised  that  Supara  contemplates 
leasing  real  property  for  a  10-ye€u-  period 
and  Installing  processing  machinery  in  such 
l«ssed  property  sufficient  to  process  both 
such  skins  as  would  be  delivered  by  the 
United  States  and  such  skins  as  may  be 
offered  by  foreign  countrlea. 

Aside  from  the  complications  which  would 
result  upon  termination  of  the  contract  If 
the  Government  attempts  to  assume  the 
lease  on  this  real  property  and  to  take  title 
to  all,  or  a  part  of,  the  capital  assets  In- 
stalled in  such  leased  property.  It  shoxild  be 
noted  that  under  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.O. 
631(e),  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  seal- 
skins are  required  to  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury,  and  urder  section  6(e)  of  Public 
Law  8&-608  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
required  to  pay  70  percent  of  the  net 
proceeds  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  While  the 
legislative  history  of  these  statutes  Indicates 
that  certain  expenses,  including  expenses  of 
processing  and  selling  sealskins,  are  to  be 
deducted,  and  only  the  remaining  "net  pro- 
ceeds" are  to  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasiiry. 
we  find  no  indication  that  this  legislation 
contemplated,  or  that  Congress  Intended  to 
authorize,  the  pvirchase  by  yoxir  Department 
of  capital  assets,  acquired  by  a  contractor  In 
performing  a  sealskin  processing  contract 
and  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  capital  as- 
sets out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  seal- 
skins prior  to  the  deposit  of  such  proceeds 
Into  the  Treasury.  Obviously,  such  action 
would  operate,  not  only  to  veet  title  in  your 
Department  to  sealskin  processing  facilities 
without  congressional  approval,  but  also  to 
deprive  the  State  of  Alaska  of  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  Its  congresslonally  sanctioned  annual 
share  In  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  sealskins. 

We  therefore  sviggest  that  provisions  of  the 
type  set  out  In  paragraphs  19(c)(1),  19(c) 
(2)  and  19(c)(4)  not  be  Inserted  In  future 
sealskin  processing  contracts  unless  specific 
authority  to  pay  cosU  of  this  nat\u-e  from 
proceeds  of  sealskin  sales  Is  granted  by  tha 
Congress. 

7.  Paragraph  6  of  the  contract  awarded  to 
Supcuii  provided.  In  pertinent  part,  that  <'the 
contractor.  In  Its  {M'oceeslng  of  sealskins,  shall 
not  permit,  with  due  regard  for  accepted 
variations,  the  recognized  standards  In  re- 
spect to  quality  of  materials  and  workman- 
ship, which  It  employs  In  such  processing,  to 
fall  below  the  recognized  high  standards  of 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  ex- 
pected by  the  fur  Industry  from  past  ex- 
perience •  ••.••  In  our  opinion  this  provi- 
sion obligated  Supara  to  meet  or  exceed  the 
standards  previously  established  by  Fouke. 
as  reflected  by  the  Fouke  skins  which  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stand- 
ards to  be  used  In  the  evaluation  of  sample 
skins  submitted  with  the  various  proposals. 

By  addendum  to  the  Supara  contract  dated 
August  12,  1963,  paragraph  6  was  amended 
by  addition  of  the  following  proviso: 

"Provided.  That  the  results  of  the  tests  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  examining  Supara  samples  submitted 
prior  to  contract  negotiations  are  and  shall 
be  the  criteria  for  acceptability  of  quality 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision; 
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"Provided  further.  That  In  the  event  the 
parties  cannot  agree  as  to  the  acceptability  of 
quality,  the  sealskins  in  question  or  repre- 
sentative samples  thereof  will  bo  submitted 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  tests 
Identical  to  those  applied  to  precontract 
samples.  The  reexilts  of  such  tests  will  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  the  parties." 

Under  this  amendment  It  Is  apparent  that 
Supara  skins  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
meet  the  results  of  the  tests  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  In  its  examination  of 
Fouke  .standard  skins  against  which  the 
sample  skins  submitted  by  the  various  of- 
ferors were  evaluated  In  this  procurement. 
Since  the  sample  skins  submitted  by  Supara, 
Inc..  failed  to  meet  such  standards  In  various 
respects  It  Is  apparent  that  the  amendment 
to  paragraph  6  of  the  contract  constitutes  a 
relaxation  of  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract as  executed.  A  similar  relaxation  was 
effected  by  the  addendimi  in  extending  from 
January  1,  1964,  to  April  1,  1964,  the  time 
by  which  Supara  Is  required  to  develop  a 
capacity  to  process  60.000  sealskins  per  year, 
and  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  36  relative 
to  the  extent  of  liability  of  the  joint  ven- 
turers. 

The  rule  Is  settled  that  contracts  may  not 
be  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  contractor's 
obligations  or  the  Government's  rights  un- 
less a  compensating  benefit  also  accrues  to 
the  Government.  We  see  no  such  compensat- 
ing benefit  In  the  addendum  of  August  12, 
1963. 

The  foregoing  are  UlustraUve  only,  and 
should  not  be  construed  to  be  all-lncluslve, 
of  the  procedures  followed  by  your  Depart- 
ment In  this  procurement  which  this  Office 
considers  either  Unproper  or  highly  question- 
able. 

In  view  of  oxir  conclusions  as  set  out 
alMve.  we  are  today  advising  the  Pierre 
LaClede  Fur  Co.  that  a  separate  opinion  on 
Its  protest  against  the  award  to  Supara 
will  not  be  rendered. 

The  enclosures  transmitted  with  the  ad- 
ministrative  assistant   secretary's    letter    of 
March  20. 1963.  are  returned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSXPH  Campbxix. 

Sknatob  Stkom  Trttkmond  Rkpokts  to  tm« 

PzoPLi — Thx  Biased  Umpuis 

(Report   to   the    people    by    Senator   Stbom 

TmrucoND) 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  discourage  the  flow  of  Industry  to 
the  South  and  to  unionize  all  business  es- 
tablishments In  the  South.  The  purp>06e  be- 
hind this  calculated  plan  Is  threefold:  First, 
to  stop  the  loss  of  industry  in  the  Northeast; 
second,  to  gain  or  recover  political  strength 
through  bloc  voting  dictation  of  union 
bosses;  and,  third,  to  repay  the  union  bosses 
for  their  nationar  political  support. 

This  attitude  hbs  been  quite  evident  for 
the  past  few  years  Ip  actions  of  the  National 
labor  Relations  Boa^  In  overtxirnlng  almost 
every  Ubor  elecUon  In  South  Carolina  wher« 
the  employees  rejected  union  representation. 
In  some  cases,  precedents  of  NLRB  law  and 
regulations  have  been  thrown  out  by  the 
NLRB,  to  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
the  union  organizers  to  lose.  Last  week  the 
NLRB  reversed  two  more  election  decisions 
on  flimsy  grounds,  in  Aiken  and  Florence. 
Recently  the  NLRB's  regional  office  recom- 
mended that  an  election  vote  against  a  union 
In  Orangeburg  be  vacated  because  a  local 
newFpaper  and  radio  station  editorialized 
against  the  union. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  example  of  at- 
tempted Government  Interference  In  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  South  Carolina  was 
brought  to  light  last  year,  when  the  Interior 
Department  canceled  Its  40-year-old  contract 
with  the  Fouke  Fur  Co.  of  Greenville  for 
processing  Alaska  sealskin  furs.  This  was 
done  because  Fouke  moved  from  St.  Louis. 


Mo.,  to  new,  modem  facilities  In  Greenville. 
When  invitations  were  opened  for  a  new  con- 
tract, Interior  officials  Illegally  rigged  their 
contract  procedures  to  give  the  award,  which 
amounted  to  a  guaranteed  profit  of  $177,- 
400  per  year,  to  a  Chicago  Joint  venture  which 
promised  to  locate  In  St.  Louis  and  use  union 
labor. 

This  organization,  called  Supara,  was  giv- 
en the  prized  award  without  any  price  com- 
petition, without  having  any  experience,  any 
facilities,  any  employees,  or  even  any  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  there  is  even  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Supara  was  legally  in  ex- 
istence when  the  contract  award  was  made 
In  March  1963.  The  officials  negotiated  with 
one  legal  entity  and  made  the  award  tc  an- 
other. All  this  has  been  officially  reported 
in  an  opinion  issued  last  week  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  after  a 
7-month  investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  at  my  request. 

The  Comptroller  General  Informed  me  the 
award  was  "In  violation  of  law  and  regula- 
tions and  should  therefore  be  rescinded." 
The  report  also  stated  that  Interior  officials 
had  acted  In  "an  improper  or  highly  ques- 
tionable" manner.  The  investigators  even 
found  that  the  standards  Supara  had  to 
meet  under  the  contract  had  been  relaxed, 
where  they  could  not  measvire  up  to  the 
superior  work  of  Fouke.  It  was  held  that 
Fouke  had  violated  no  contractural  arrange- 
ments. Indeed,  the  Fouke  Co.  has  long  been 
the  world's  No.  1  processor  of  sealskins  and 
Its  reputation  for  quality  Is  unexcelled. 

The  Interior  officials  were  not  content, 
however,  with  Just  rigging  the  award  against 
Fouke.  They  even  tried  to  blacklist  Fouke 
in  the  world  market  and  attempted  to  In- 
timidate a  manufactiu-er  into  supplying  to 
Supara  machinery  which  had  been  especially 
built  for  Fouke. 

These  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Interior 
Department  were  Illegal,  vindictive,  and 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  prounlon  NLRB  actions 
and  similar  recent  acts  of  government  dis- 
crimination, provide  substantial  evidence 
that  the  executive  branch.  Instead  of  play- 
ing the  role  of  an  impartial  umpire  In  ad- 
ministering the  national  laws,  is  dealing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deck  against  Justice 
and  the  public  Interest,  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  political  gain. 

Arbitrary  political  acts  of  this  nat\u-e  are 
Inherent  In  big  government  and  serve  to  em- 
phasize once  again  the  Important  truism 
that  "that  government  which  governs  least 
governs  best"— and,  I  might  add.  with  less 
political  bias. 

[From  Barron's  Weekly.  Oct.  21,  1968] 

Maximo  thx  Fna  Flt — ^Aw  Invalid  CoNrmACT 

Points  Up  the  Absooancx  of  Bxtkxaucract 

Buyers  from  all  over  the  world  gathered 
last  week  in  the  thriving  town  of  Greenville, 
8.C.,  to  listen  to  the  chant  of  the  auctioneer. 
On  the  block  were  not  the  fine  t*baccos 
usually  associated  with  that  part  of  the 
country  but  a  few  million  dollars  worth  of 
furs,  mostly  from  Alaskan  seals,  bearing  such 
exotic  names  as  Matara,  Kotovi  and  Lakoda. 
As  prearranged  hand  signals  were  fiashed  to 
spotters  on  the  rostrum,  and  the  gavel  de- 
scended again  and  again,  Fouke  Fur  Co.. 
sponsor  of  the  semiannual  sale,  was  delight- 
ed to  discover  that  the  pelts  were  perform- 
ing like  many  another  economic  indicator 
these  days.  In  a  generally  strengthening 
market,  eager  bidders,  representing  dozens  of 
furriers  in  the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  lands,  gladly  paid  up  to  6  percent 
more  than  in  the  spring. 

Under  a  longstanding  agreement  with  the 
Interior  Depcutment  (which  happens  to  con- 
trol the  U.S.  supply  of  sealskins),  Fouke  has 
been  staging  these  colorful  affairs  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Two  years  ago,  however.  In- 
terior terminated  Its  contract,  and  thereby 


hangs  quite  a  tale.  As  subsequent  events 
have  disclosed,  the  Department  proceeded 
to  sign  a  new  contract  with  a  firm  which 
boasted  no  previous  experience  in  treating 
Alaskan  seals.  In  the  process,  it  ignored  the 
Interests  of  the  Nation's  furriers,  who  have  a 
major  stake  in  the  quality  of  the  products 
they  sell,  as  well  as  those  of  their  customers. 
It  apptu-ently  connived  at  the  misappropria- 
tion of  trade  secrets  and  the  infringement 
of  patent  rights.  Finally,  for  reasons  that 
are  either  specloxis  or  unexplained.  It  rode 
roughshod  over  the  established  procedures 
which  govern  competitive  bidding — conduct 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
bltmtly  labeled  "either  Improper  or  highly 
questionable."  The  Truman  administration 
was  plagued  by  mink  coats;  Eisenhower's 
fell  afoul  of  vicuna.  Viewed  In  terms  of 
public  rather  than  private  morality,  seal  now 
shapes  up  in  equally  scandalous  fashion. 

To  grasp  why  the  fur  Is  flying  today,  one 
must  go  back  almost  a  centxiry,  to  the 
Alaska  Purchase.  At  the  time,  the  fur  seal, 
which  lives  mainly  in  the  northern  Pacific,' 
faced  extinction.  To  save  it  from  that  fate, 
the  United  States  launched  an  International 
effort  to  control  the  size  of  the  ftnnii^i  jtui. 
The  latest  of  a  series  of  such  pacts  was  signed 
in  1957  by  Canada,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  Under  its  domestic 
monopoly,  Washington  (i.e.,  the  Bxireau  of 
Fisheries) ,  "harvested"  the  skins,  which  then 
were  handed  over  for  processing  and  sale  to 
Fouke.  In  the  faU  of  1961,  learning  that  it 
needed  additional  capacity  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  newly  designed  machines,  the  com- 
pany closed  down  in  St.  Louis  and  moved 
to  Greenville,  S.C.  The  very  next  month. 
Interior,  claiming  that  It  had  not  been  con- 
sulted on  the  move,  terminated  the  contract 
with  Fouke.  (Last  week's  auction  served 
only  to  work  off  Inventory.) 

Considering  the  adverse  effect  of  the  re- 
location on  the  econcMnic  life  of  St.  Lo\iis, 
said  the  aggrieved  Department,  It  could  only 
conclude  the  company  lacked  "the  business 
characteristics  so  essential  to  a  negotiated 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government." 
Subsequently,  Interior  went  through  the 
motions  of  competitive  bidding.  Fouke  and 
four  rivals  entered  the  lists,  submitting  sam- 
ple skins  as  evidence  of  their  technical  com- 
petence. Last  March,  Secretary  Udall 
awarded  the  contract  to  a  Joint-venture  part- 
nerahip  known  as  Supara,  the  principals  of 
which  had  decades  of  experience  in  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  mink.  The  winner,  an  In- 
terior official  explained,  was  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  quality  of  the  samples, 
as  evaluated  by  an  industry  panel  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  well  as  for 
Its  corporate  "responslbUlty." 

On  both  counts,  the  GAO  flatly  disagrees. 
As  to  the  products  themselves.  It  bluntly 
concludes  that  "while  the  •  •  •  evidence 
would  clearly  have  substantiated  a  con- 
clusion that  the  Fouke-processed  sample 
skins  were  supericMT  in  q\iallty  and  potential 
marketability.  It  does  not  substantiate  a 
similar  conclusion  for  the  Supara-processed 
skins."  In  fact,  at  least  some  of  the  latter 
fell  significantly  short  of  acceptability  in 
water  repellency  and  resistance  to  breaking. 
As  to  the  question  of  "responsibility,"  In- 
terior's chief  spokesman  has  admitted  that 
many  of  the  elements  involved  are  "subjec- 
tive and  Intangible."  The  record  does  show 
clearly  that  an  NLRB  examiner  rejected  as 
without  merit  a  protest  by  the  Amalgamated 
Meatcutters  &  Furriers  that  Foxike's  move  to 
Greenville  was  a  effort  to  "run  away"  from 
its  union  contract.  Beyond  that.  Interior's 
case  against  the  company  charges  It  with 
everything  from  a  "paternalistic.  If  not  op- 
pressive," attitude  toward  the  Aleuts,  who 
do  the  Initial  processing  of  Its  skins,  to  nu:lal 
discrimination  In  Greenville.  Of  these  far- 
ranging  charges,  the  OAO  says  bluntly:  "It 
would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  responsibilities  of  a  Oovemment 
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eootraotor,  and  th*  right*  of  th«  Ooram- 
m«nt.  flluwkl  propwly  tM  dtflnwl  In  tb«  oon- 
tr«et.  Wlwr*  *  *  •  It  wm  your  DepArtnMnfa 
belltf  tbftt  MtrtlOomal  rvaponsiblUOM  or  r«- 
•trlcttons  should  bAv«  b«en  uaumed  by,  or 
ImposMl  upoo,  th«  ooo tractor,  ruch  rasxilta 
*  *  *  ahould  bav«  be«n  acoomplUhed  by  ap- 
propriate amandmcnta  to  Fouka'a  contract." 

Indawt,  U  anyone  haa  ahown  a  lack  of  r«> 
•ponalbUlty  In  the  whote  affair,  it  is  clearly 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the  first 
place,  it  displayed  a  remarkably  casual  atti- 
tude toward  patent  rights.  The  Department. 
says  the  watchdog  aganey,  urged  Khrhardt 
Tool  4e  tfarhlTie  Co.  to  boUd,  for  Supara,  de- 
hairing  machines  deemed  "essential  for  the 
processing  of  the  sealskins.'*  Ehrbardt,  bow- 
eTer.  regarded  such  equipment  as  proprietary 
to  Fouke:  hence.  It  bad  previously  refused 
to  build  for  anyone  else.  If  Supara  had  In- 
curred patent  infringement  coets,  the  OAO 
obserred.  the  Oovemment,  under  the  con- 
tract, might  have  wound  up  paying  the  bills. 
The  Comptroller  General  also  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  Interior,  when  pressed  for  doc- 
umentation, could  or  would  furnish  no  writ- 
ten records  of  negotiations  with  Supara. 

Squally  eye  opening  was  the  disclosure 
that  Supara  was  not  even  formally  organised 
at  the  time  It  won  the  contract.  Wrote 
OAO  acidly  to  Secretary  UdaU:  *-rha  fact 
tbat  yoor  Department  announced  the  award 
of  the  contract  on  March  6,  1963,  to  a  joint 
venture  which  does  not  appear  to  have  come 
Into  eklatenee  untU  March  14,  1»«3,  U  not 
explained  by  the  record."  Up  to  that  time, 
no  sealskin  processed  by  Supara  had  ever 
been  sold,  and  no  garment  had  been  manu- 
factured from  Supara- proceaeed  skins  or 
subjected  to  actual  wear.  "The  corporation, 
as  such,  had  no  record  oS  past  performance, 
integrity.  Judgment,  or  ability  on  which  to 
base  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the  degree 
of  Its  responsibility."  Crowning  evidence  of 
Interior's  bias  in  the  whole  affair  is  the  fact 
that  after  the  company  bad  won  the  con- 
tract, the  Department,  without  seeking  a 
quid  pro  quo,  agreed  to  relay  Its  terms — first, 
by  abeolving  Supara  from  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards; subeequently,  by  extending  the  dead- 
line by  which  Supara  must  acquire  the 
capacity  to  process  50,000  sealskins  a  year. 
All  things  considered,  said  the  OAO:  "It  is 
our  opinion  that  your  Dei>artment  was  act- 
ing outside  of  the  scope  of  Its  authority  in 
awarding  a  contract  to  Supara." 

Confronted  by  that  hard-hitting  judgment, 
presumably  even  Secretary  Udall  soon  will 
be  forced  to  backtrack.  For  the  aroused  fur 
trade,  In  short,  this  may  yet  be  a  case  of 
all's  well  that  ends  well.  For  the  Dnlted 
Statee  as  a  whole,  by  contrast,  the  great  fur 
controversy  sounds  yet  another  warning  of 
the  threat  to  freedom  implicit  in  arbitrary 
bureaucratic  power.  Washington  is  now 
spending  some  $100  billion  a  year.  In  vrleld- 
Ing  this  vast  leverage,  every  Federal  agency 
is  swam  to  follow  procedures  that  will  do 
Justice  to  producer,  consumer,  and  taxpayer 
alike.  Mr.  Udall  *•  Department,  it  would 
seem,  has  something  to  learn  about  good 
government. 

fftom     the    Oreen  villa     (S.C.)     Piedmont, 

Oct.  14,  1963) 

OAO  Maksb  Fu«   FLt   in  Punxtivb   Udall 

CoinxACT 

The  Fouke  Fur  Co.  moved  from  St.  Loula 
to  Green  vlUe  In  1961. 

The  union  of  which  the  company's  workers 
were  members  made  an  official  protest  to  the 
Government.  As  a  result,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  cancelled  a  Sl-year-old  ar- 
rangement with  Fouke  to  process  Alaskan 
sealskins. 

No  reascnx  for  Interior's  action  came  to 
mind  more  readily  than  that  the  Kenzwdys 
and  their  coterie  were  prepared  to  puniah 
businesses  which  moved  from  one  section  of 


the  country  to  the  South.  That  Is  the  view 
of  Senator  Sraoac  TBX7aMoan>.  and  it  is  shared 
by  practically  everyone  dose  to  the  altua- 
tlon. 

But  now  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
slapped  Interior  down  for  its  action  after  the 
Fouke  move.  It  has  Informed  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  that  the  contract  his  Depart- 
ment gave  a  Chicago  firm  after  taking  it  away 
from  Fouke  was  Invalid  and  should  be 
rescinded  because  other  bidders  were  not 
sought.  Udall  is  expected  to  comply  since 
GAO  used  such  strong  terms  as  "In  viola- 
tion of  law  and  regulations." 

Meanwhile,  Fouke  employs  about  200  work- 
ers at  Its  plant  hare.  Is  in  full  production 
and  expects  to  continue  on  that  happy  basis. 
It  is  processing  sealskins  for  Canada,  Japan, 
South  Africa.  Urugxiay  and  private  shippers. 

Fouke  doesn't  need  the  Government  con- 
tract, but  obviously  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Secretary  Udall  need  some 
sound  legal  counsel  before  they  carry  out 
another  such  punitive  operation. 

(From  the  Oreenvllle  News,  Oct.  IS.  1963] 

Alaskam  Sxalskin  PaoBX  Is  Soooht  bt 

Thttxicond 

(By  Frank  Van  Der  Linden) 

Washimoton. — Arkansas'  Senator  John  L. 
McClxllan,  fresh  from  his  inquiries  into  the 
TFX  airplane  contract  and  the  Valachl  case, 
now  is  being  asked  to  Investigate  the  case  of 
the  Alaskan  sealskin  contract  involving  the 
Fouke  Fur  Co.  of  Greenville. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Stbom  Tbux- 
MOND,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  McClxl- 
LAN  is  looking  into  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  ruling  that  the  Interior  Department 
had  illegally  awarded  the  contract  for  proc- 
essing Government-owned  sealskins  from  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  of  Alaska. 

Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  said 
Interior  had  improperly  given  the  contract 
to  a  Chicago  firm  called  Supara,  without 
getting  com  parti  ve  price  offers  from  Fotike 
and  three  other  bidders. 

Senator  Thuxmond  sent  the  records  Mon- 
day to  Senator  McClxxoak. 

"As  you  will  notice  from  reading  the  re- 
port." Thuxmoitd  wrote,  "the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  the  procedure 
followed  by  the  Interior  Department  in  this 
prociu-ement  was  'either  Improper  or  highly 
questionable.' 

"In  view  of  the  startling  findings  by  the 
OAO  Ln  this  particular  case,  you  may  want 
to  consider  looking  further  into  this  contract 
award  and  also  making  a  check  to  determine 
if  the  Interior  Department  or  other  agencies 
of  ovir  Government  have  violated  Govern- 
ment contracts,  laws,  and  regulations,  as  was 
done  in  this  case." 

THumicoMD'a  letter  also  hinted  that  this 
matter  "contains  many  similarities  to  the 
TFX  case." 

"Supara,  Inc.,  capitalised  at  %2  million  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  the  bid,  Camp- 
bell said,  had  never  skinned  a  seal  or  made 
a  fur  coat.  It  had  no  facilities  or  em- 
ployees, and  its  sample  sealskin  appears 
to  have  been  completely  processed  by  flrms, 
and  employees  of  flrms,  other  than  Supara. 
Inc- 

On  March  14,  9  days  after  the  award, 
Campbell  said,  "Supara,  Inc.,"  transferred  all 
Its  assets  to  a  new  Joint  venture  composed 
of  Herbert  Schoenbrud,  trustee  of  the  Fan- 
nie L.  Pritzker  trust,  and  Norton  Shapiro. 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  said  the 
partnership  combined  "the  Pritzker  inter- 
ests, Chicago,  National  Superior  Pur  Dress- 
ing, and  Dyeing  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  the 
Superior  Pur  Dyeing  Co..  New  York." 

The  contract,  running  until  December  31, 
1974,  assured  an  annual  net  profit  of  •177,400 
before  taxes,  or  roughly  $3  million  for  the 
entire  period. 

On  August  19,  CampbeU  said.  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary  D.  Itls  Beasley  "attempted 


to  convince  the  Ehrhardt  Tool  &  Machine 
Co.  it  should  build,  for  Supara.  dehalrlng 
machines"  which  the  Assistant  Secretary 
termed  "essential  for  the  proceaalng  of  the 
sealskins."  Khrbardt  had  previously  refused 
to  build  the  machines  because  it  believed 
Fouke  had  a  patent  on  them. 

For  40  years  unUl  1962,  the  federally 
owned  Alaskan  sealskins  had  been  processed 
by  Fouke.  But  Interior  suddenly  ended  the 
contract  after  the  company  moved  from  St. 
Louis  to  Greenville. 

Beasley  said  Interior  officials  attending 
Fouke's  Greenville  actions  had  seen  only  on* 
Negro  employee,  "the  one  who  checked  ovir 
hats."  Also,  he  charged.  St.  Louis  College 
students  who  worked  for  Fouke  in  th* 
Prlbllof  Islands  in  the  summers  "were  for- 
bidden by  the  company  to  fraternize  or  mix 
socially  with  AleuU."  th«  naUve  workers. 

(From  the  Spartanburg  Herald.  Oct.  14. 1968] 

SiMPLX  FAJXPLAT   DSICAKD*   A    RSVXBaAL 

A  bit  of  Government  justice,  spotlighting 
some  Government  Injiutice,  deserves  some 
commendation  at  this  point. 

Remember  the  jam  Fouke  Fur  Co.  got  Into 
when  It  decided  to  move  its  oi}eration  from 
St.  Louis  to  Greenville? 

The  Interior  Department  yanked  its  con- 
tract for  processing  Alaskan  sealskins,  a  func- 
tion the  company  had  been  fulfilling  exclu- 
sively for  30  years.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  said  the  Government  was  dis- 
satisfied with  Fouke  work.  Later  it  was 
awarded  to  a  Chicago  firm. 

The  truth  was,  as  Senator  Stxom  Thttx- 
MOND  charged,  that  the  contract  was  can- 
celed because  of  luiion  preesure  from  St. 
Louis.  Udell's  department  joined  the  union 
in  anger  that  Fouke  would  have  the  temerity 
to  move  a  plant  to  South  Carolina. 

But  Comptroller  Oeneral  Joseph  A.  Camp- 
bell has  ruled  now  that  the  Government's 
contract  with  the  Chicago  company  is  in- 
valid. He  said  the  Interior  Department 
conunitted  multiple  violations  of  the  law  in 
negotiating  it. 

Among  other  things,  he  cited  an  Interior 
Department  official  admission  that  Fouke 
was  deprived  of  the  work  because  the  firm 
had  been  Judged  as  lacking  responsibility  in 
its  attitude  toward  labor  unions  and  Negro 
workers. 

However,  he  overruled  the  Chicago  con- 
tract strictly  on  the  buis  of  legal  procedure. 

What  is  so  obvious  here  is  the  blatant  and 
arrogant  use  of  Government  authority  for 
petty  and  vindictive  action.  It  characteriae* 
much  of  the  atutude  of  Stewart  Udall  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Comptroller  General  noted,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Chicago  firm  had  neither  expe- 
rience in  sealskin  processing  nor  the  equip- 
ment to  do  the  work. 

Udall's  department  was  found  to  have  tried 
to  pressure  an  equipment  manufacturer  into 
delivering  machinery  to  Chicago  which  the 
manufacttn-er  said  belonged  to  Fouke. 

The  ruling  may  provide  Fouke  Fur  Co. 
with  a  temporary  contract  to  complete  proc- 
essing of  sealskins  still  in  stock.  But  final 
Justice  has  not  been  granted  even  now. 

Sxirely  enough  evidence  of  illegality  and 
Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  been  shown  to  demand  a 
reversal  of  its  action  against  Fouke.  Surely 
there  is  someone  in  Wuhlngton,  in  the  posi- 
tion to  do  something.  Interested  In  simple 
fairplay. 

(From  the  State.  Oct.  18, 1963] 
..  > "  Umbiomxd,  Unsbalxd 

After  all  the  shenanigans  of  top  Interior 
Department  officials  to  give  the  Federal  seal- 
skin processing  contract  to  anyone  other 
than  the  Fouke  Pur  Co.,  it  must  tuive  come 
as  a  shock  to  the  Frontiersmen  to  find  th* 
contract  with  a  Chicago  firm  declarwt  11- 
legaL 
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The  New  Frontiersmen  turned  lividly  angry 
when  Fouke  Fur  Co.  moved  its  operations 
from  St.  Louis  to  Greenville  without  first 
asking  permission  of  the  Government.  They 
tried  to  halt  the  move,  and  when  Fouke  in- 
sisted "on  going  through  with  it  the  Govern- 
ment cancelled  the  contract. 

After  months  of  searching,  the  Frontiers- 
men finally  found  a  company  to  take  on  the 
Job  of  processing  the  seal  skins — Fouke  had 
a  patented  process.  Now  it  turns  out  that 
there  were  no  bids,  no  negotiations,  no  noth- 
ing except  Just  giving  the  contract  to  the 
Chicago  firm. 

Now,  a  new  contract  must  be  negotiated, 
says  the  General  Accounting  Office.  If  the 
new  contract  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
who  will  do  the  Job  cheapest  and  liest, 
Fouke  should  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
bringing  a  good  deal  of  business  to  South 
Carolina. 

(From  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Oct.  18.  1963) 

Alaskan  To  Back  Pxobx;  Fouxx  Is 
"Opxnmindid" 

(By  Mark  Baldwin) 
Washinoton. — Senator  Erkkst  Gruxning, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska,  said  Thursday  that  he 
would  back  a  Senate  probe  of  the  challenged 
ATaf^n  sealskin  processing  contract  awarded 
to  Supara  of  Chicago.    A  Senate  investigation 


of  the  affair  has  been  reqiiested  by  Senator 
Stxoic  Trttkiiond,  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Senator  Thxtrmond  first  asked  the  General 
Accoiinting  Office  for  an  investigation  and 
the  OAO  reported  that  the  award  was  not  a 
"valid  or  enforceable  obligation  of  the  Gk)v- 
ernment"  and  should  be  rescinded.  He  then 
asked  Senator  John  McClxllan,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  to  investigate. 

Senator  Thxtrmond's  office  said  Thursday 
that  no  answer  has  been  received  from  Gov- 
ernment operations  but  one  is  expected  next 
week. 

Senator  Gruxning  is  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  but  not  the 
Investigations  Subconunittee  which  handles 
such  Inquiries  for  the  full  committee. 

The  Alaska  Democrat  told  Falrchild  News 
Service  that  his  State  receives  70  percent  of 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  skins  pro- 
duced in  the  Prlbllof  Islands  for  the  United 
States  "if  the  furs  are  p>oorly  processed  the 
market  will  decline,  and  so  will  our  proceeds," 
he  said. 

He  said  that  when  the  Supara  contract  was 
drawn  up,  he  called  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's attention  to  the  omission  in  the  con- 
tract of  any  provision  for  cancellation  "if  the 
quality  of  the  furs  as  processed  by  Supara 
proves  to  be  inferior  to  that  by  Fouke  and 


there  is  a  consequent  loss  of  sales  or  diminu- 
tion in  price  of  the  skins." 

He  said  the  Department  made  no  answer  to 
this  or  to  subsequent  queries  he  made. 


RECESS  TO  THURSDAY,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  JAi.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  take  a  recess  until  Thurs- 
day next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  to  Thursday,  October  24, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  October  22,  1963 : 

The  ncminatlon  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1963,  of  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  Stover  to 
be  postmaster  at  Hlnkley,  in  the  State  of 
California. 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  1,  1963,  of  Robert  A.  Feinour  to  be 
I>ostmaster  at  New  Tripoli,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Jattice  Department  Chaoffeort  Martia 
Lather  Kiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  22, 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  October  14,  1963, 
Martin  Luther  King  arrived  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  via  air  and  was  observed  in 
Birmingham  by  State  investigators. 
About  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday  evening,  he  left 
Birmingham  with  four  other  colored 
males  in  a  1963  blue,  four-door,  Chevro- 
let, Impala,  automobile  en  route  to  Sel- 
ma,  Ala.  He  was  observed  until  he  got 
on  U.S.  Highway  31  south  of  Birming- 
ham. This  automobile  displayed  1963 
Alabama  license  No  3-31463.  The  auto- 
mobile arrived  in  Selma  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  7  p.m.,  Tuesday,  October  15, 1963, 
canylng  the  same  passengers. 

Martin  Luther  King  addressed  a  crowd 
of  Negroes  at  a  church  in  Selma.  After 
the  meeting  he  was  carried  to  Mont- 
gomery Municipal  Airport  by  a  group  of 
Negroes  in  two  different  automobiles 
bearing  Dallas  County  licenses. 

The  Chevrolet  automobile  Martin 
Luther  King  went  to  Selma  in  was  reg- 
istered to  Hertz  U-Drive-It,  their  rental 
agreement  No.  4621806.  A  charge  card 
was  used  and  said  card  being  Issued  to 
the  Justice  Department,  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision, Washington,  D.C.  Card  No. 
1969-237-0007-0-na.  The  car  was  rented 
on  September  14,  1963,  at  7:37  p.m.  and 
was  signed  for  by  Kenneth  G.  Mclntjrre. 
Hertz's  records  disclose  that  the  car  was 
to  be  returned  on  October  2, 1963.  Some- 
time between  September  21  and  October 


2,  an  unknown  Negro  drove  John  Doar  to 
the  Montgomery  Municipal  Airport  in 
this  car.  The  Hertz  operator  was  told 
at  that  time  that  the  car  would  probably 
be  returned  on  October  2.  It  has  not 
been  returned.  It  is  still  being  used  ac- 
cording to  their  records  as  of  October 
16. 

According  to  my  Information  Martin 
Luther  King  returned  to  Atlanta  from 
Montgomery  after  the  Selma  meeting 
Tuesday  night,  October  15. 

The  two  cars  previously  referred  to, 
and  which  carried  Martin  Luther  King 
to  Montgomery  were  a  blue  two-door 
Cadillac,  hardtop  displaying  1963  Ala- 
bama license  No.  27-2933  registered  to 
Dr.  Sullivan  Jackson,  21»/i  Franklin 
Street,  Selma,  and  a  wine,  four -door  Ford 
Galaxle  displaying  1963  Alabama  license 
No.  27-14119,  registered  to  Rev.  W.  T, 
Mimefee,  410  Sulvan  Street,  Selma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  unwar- 
ranted use  of  Federal  fimds  for  the 
transportation  of  agitators  and  the  use 
of  Justice  Depaitment  personnel  as 
chauffeurs  for  these  agitators  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eiul: 

Reliable  Information  has  reached  me  that 
Justice  Department  officials  are  serving  as 
drivers  for  Martin  Luther  King.  Wolf  Dawson, 
and  James  Foreman  In  Hertz  Rent-a-Cars. 
These  cars  are  leased  or  rented  in  the  name 
of  Justice  Department  officials  and  used  in 
driving  these  agitators  in  Selma  and  Dallas 
County,  Ala.  Such  interference  in  local  ad- 
ministration is  unwarranted,  highly  inflam- 
matory, and  completely  unjustified.  Request 
you  advise  me  as  to  legal  authority  such  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayers  money.  Yo\ir  im- 
mediate order  stopping  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion and  Illegal  use  of  public  funds  should 
be  forthcoming. 

KxNNXTH  A.  RoBxars, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  con- 
tinued interference  by  Justice  Depart- 


ment personnel  in  State  and  local  mat- 
ters and  assisting  agitators  in  provoking 
the  people  of  Alabama,  is  totally  and 
completely  unwarranted  and  should  be 
discontinued  immediately.  Such  actions 
only  tend  to  incite  riot,  bloodshed,  and 
turmoil.  Removal  of  such  personnel  and 
permitting  the  local  law  officers  and  offi- 
cials to  handle  these  matters  is  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  peace.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  Justice  Department,  which 
I  highly  question,  cannot  amd  will  not  be 
accomplished  through  support  of  agita- 
tors and  outside  interlopers.  It  should 
be  and  must  be  stopped  immediately. 


Civil  Rights  Demonttratioiit  in  Georfia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   NKW   JXBSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TiLesday,  October  22. 1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  17.  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "How  Strong 
a  ClvU  Rights  Law?"  The  editorial 
points  out  that — 

Retreat  before  the  battle  Is  the  worst  way 
to  block  the  campaign  of  southern  Demo- 
crats to  scuttle  any  meaningful  civU  rights 
legislation.  There  is  no  place  for  partisan- 
ship in  the  fight  for  a  sound  civil  rights  bill; 
but  to  seek  unity  through  an  approach  based 
on  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  con- 
sensus arms  the  biU's  enemies  more  than  it 
does  its  friends. 

The  Times  reiterated  Its  stand  in  an 
editorial  on  Monday,  October  21. 

I  am  completely  In  accord  with  the 
position  expressed  in  these  editorials. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  right    Let  us 
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not  surrender  before  the  battle  is  Jobied. 
Title  m  Is  vital  to  tfeettre  protection 
of  civil  rights. 

The  need  for  It  is  graphically  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  Donald  Harris  and 
those  who  have  been  imprisoned  In 
Amerlcus.  Oa..  since  early  Augoist,  held 
without  bail,  and  facing  a  charge  of  in- 
citing to  insurrection,  a  charge  that 
carries  the  death  penalty.  I  have  bem 
in  touch  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice about  the  matter.  As  yet  the  De- 
partment has  been  unwilling  to  inter- 
vene in  the  case.  I  believe  there  are  very 
strong  legal  and  moral  grounds  for  doing 
so.  and  I  have  so  written  to  the  Attorney 
General.  This  Is  a  flagrant  Instance  of 
the  misuse  of  law  to  intimidate  the  exer- 
'dse  of  constitutional  rights.  If  it  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  it  will  set  a  pattern  of 
Intimidation  by  law  enforcement  officers 
In  many  parts  of  the  South.  I  believe 
it  Is  outrageous  that  the  Oovemment 
should  turn  its  back  on  the  case,  par- 
ticularly at  the  very  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  argues  that  title  m 
Is  neither  needed  nor  wanted. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  most  recent  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  case,  the  full  texts  of  the 
editorials,  and  a  news  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post  appear  in  today's  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoeo, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tba  New  York  Times.  Oct.  21,  196S] 
Trs  Tear  ok  Ctyil  Rights 

The  centnd  Issue  In  the  congressional 
battle  ovar  cItU  rights  has  been  pointed 
up  by  Um  National  Ckiuncll  of  Churches  of 
Cbrlst  In  Its  appeal  to  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  Bepubllcan  leaders  to  back  the 
strong  rights  bill  approved  by  a  House  Judi- 
ciary Subconunlttee.  "The  basic  Issue  of 
social  Justice  must  not  be  compromised," 
the  council  declares. 

On  at  least  three  ooonts  the  subconunlttee 
bill  does  a  better  Job  of  insuring  social 
Justice  than  the  administration's  original 
proposals.  It  would  authorize  Federal  suits 
to  end  denial  of  civil  rights  through  police 
brutality;  protect  Negro  voters  In  State,  as 
well  as  Federal,  elections  and  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral Fair  Employment  Practices  CommlssKJh. 
Whatever  the  bill's  technical  flaws,  all  of 
which  can  b«  eliminated  through  more 
precise  language,  it  deserves  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Its  goal  is  not  perfectionism;  it  Is 
Justice. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  17,  1963 J 
How  SraoRo  a  Civil  Ricbts  Law? 

In  submitting — at  long  last — his  omnibus 
dvU  rights  bill  to  Congress  in  June.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said:  "In  this  year  of  the 
emancipation  centennial,  Justice  requires  us 
to  insure  the  blessings  of  equality  for  all 
Americans  and  their  posterity — not  merely 
for  reasons  of  economic  efficiency,  world  di- 
plcmacy  and  domestic  tranquility — but, 
above  all,  because  it  is  right."  Now  the  ad- 
ministration flnds  itself  embarrassed  because 
a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved a  civil  rights  bill  the  White  House 
considers  too  strong  to  have  any  realistic 
chance  of  passage. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  gone  be- 
fore the  full  committee  to  urge  that  some 
of  the  strengthening  provisions  be  knocked 
out  in  the  interest  of  attracting  more  sup- 
port from  middle-of-the-road  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  That  any  bill  finally 
adopted  will  need  the  backing  of  Repub- 
llcuts,  as  well  as  of  ntnthem  and  western 


Democrats,  is  incontestable.  But  its  con- 
cessions   to    jKtlltlcal    ezpedtency    eontoaat 

sharply  to  the  administration's  previous  em- 
phasis on  the  primacy  at  the  moral  issue  in 
the  national  struggle  for  full  equality  for 
•very  American. 

The  Attorney  General  may  be  right  in  sug- 
gesting that  "undetu'"  language  In  some 
sectioiu  of  the  revised  bill  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  authority  to  encroach 
on  State  powers  In  areas  totally  divorced 
from  civil  rights.  If  so,  the  language  ought 
to  be,  and  can  be,  made  more  explicit.  A 
similar  clarification  of  language  may  be  in 
order  in  other  sections  but  always  with  a 
concern  for  protacUng  Negro  rights  not  re- 
stricting them. 

The  inclusion  of  State,  as  wall  as  Federal, 
elections  in  the  bill's  provisions  to  safeguard 
voting  rights  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  original  administration  bill.  So  la 
the  provision  for  a  Federal  Fair  £Unployment 
Practices  Commission,  with  power  over  dis- 
crimination by  employers  and  unions.  Both 
deserve  more  forceful  backing  than  the  At- 
torney General  gave  them. 

Retreat  before  the  battle  is  the  worst  way 
to  block  the  campaign  of  southern  Demo- 
crats to  scuttle  any  meaningful  civil  rights 
legislation.  There  is  no  place  for  partisan- 
ship in  the  fight  for  a  sound  civil  rights 
bill;  but  to  seek  unity  through  an  approach 
based  on  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  consensiis  arms  the  biU's  enemies  more 
than  It  does  Its  friends. 

In  the  appeal  to  conscience  be  addressed 
to  the  Nation  a  few  days  before  his  civil 
rights  message,  the  President  declared  that 
this  country,  for  all  its  hopes  and  all  its 
boasts,  "will  not  be  fully  free  untU  aU  its 
citizens  are  tree."  That  is  the  yardstick 
that  ought  to  guide  Congress  in  the  debate 
now  nearlng  a  climax  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Fom  Jazlxd  n*  Gkomiia  To  Facs  iMSXmascnoir 
TaiAL 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

A  Georgia  prosecutor  said  yesterday  that 
he  has  changed  his  mind  and  will  prosecute 
four  clTll  rights  demonstrators  being  held 
In  the  Amerlcus,  Oa..  Jail  on  charges  at 
"Inciting  an  insurrection." 

The  charge  carries  a  maximum  death  pen- 
alty upon  conviction. 

The  prosecutor.  Solicitor  General  Stephen 
Pace,  Jr..  of  Sumter  County,  thus  set  the 
stage  for  a  showdown  in  a  case  that  has 
caught  the  attention  of  Congressmen,  the 
Kennedy  administritlon  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  a  whole. 

The  fotir  demonstrators — John  Perdew,  31. 
a  Harvard  University  student  from  Denver; 
Zev  Aelony.  36.  a  tleldworker  for  CORE  from 
Minneapolis:  Ralph  Allen.  33.  Trinity  Uni- 
versity student  from  Melrose,  Mass..  and  Don 
Harris.  34,  a  fieldworker  from  New  York 
for  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee — were  arrested  during  antlsegre- 
gatlon  demonstrations  In  Amerlcus  last  Au- 
gust 8  and  9.    Perdew  and  Allen  are  white. 

In  an  exhaustive  story  of  the  case,  the 
October  13  Issue  of  the  Denver  Post  stated 
that  Prooecutor  Pace  pored  through  the  law 
books  to  find  a  strong  law  to  keep  the  young 
men  out  of  circulation. 

Pace  came  up  with  the  insurrection  law 
enacted  In  1871.  It  permits  no  bond.  Pace 
said  he  was  unaware  that  It  carried  the  death 
penalty  untU  after  he  had  decided  on  the 
charge. 

Last  month,  three  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado congressional  delegation — Republican 
Senators  Goboon  Allott  and  Pitks  H.  Doic- 
nficx  and  Democratic  Representative  Btbon 
G.  RooEKS — urged  the  Justice  Department  to 
use  Its  power  to  get  the  Jailed  men  released 
until  their  trials. 

The  case  spurred  demands  for  inclusion 
of  title  HI  in  the  proposed  civil  rights  bill — 


giving  the  Justice  Department  specific  power 
to  bring  legal  action  in  such  caaes. 

Morris  B.  Abram.  Atlanta  attorney  now 
with  a  New  York  law  firm  investigated  the 
case  for  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law,  a  top-drawer  legal  group 
that  has  the  blessing  of  President  Kennedy. 

Abram  was  retained  by  Aelony's  parents. 
He  promptly  filed  suit  In  Federal  coiirt  chal- 
lenging the  constltuUonality  of  the  Insxu-- 
rectlon  statute  and  asking  for  an  injunction 
to  stop  Amerlcvu  ofllciais  from  using  It. 

Jack  Greenherg,  chief  counsel  of  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund,  filed  ^in^ii^r  suits 
for  the  other  three  men. 

But  10  days  ago.  Pace  taped  a  radio  inter- 
view for  an  Atlanta  station  In  which  he  said 
he  had  serious  doubts  that  he  would  ever 
call  the  Insurrection  cases  up  for  tiiaL 

"The  basic  reason  for  bringing  these 
charges  was  to  deny  the  defendants  bond." 
Pace  said  in  the  Interview,  which  was  broad- 
cast on  Sunday.  "We  were  in  hopes  that  by 
holding  these  men  we  would  be  able  to  talk 
to  their  lawyers  and  talk  to  their  people  and 
convince  them  that  this  type  of  activity  Is 
not  the  right  way  to  go  about  it." 

But  yesterday  Pace  changed  his  mind.  He 
said  he  probably  would  go  ahead  with  the 
prosecution  on  the  Insurrection  charges  and 
indicated  he  had  been  unable  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  lavryers  for  the  men. 

A  three-Judge  Federal  court  will  hear  argu- 
ments challenging  the  legality  of  the  law  in 
Amerlcus  on  October  31. 

OcTOBXB  17, 1903 

DxAE  Ma.  ATToaNXT  OxNcaAi.:  You  will  re- 
call that  early  In  September  I  wrote  you 
concerning  the  imprisonment  aince  early 
August  of  Donald  Harris,  a  recent  Rutgers 
graduate,  and  three  others  in  Amerlcus,  Oa. 
They  were  arrested,  as  you  know.  In  the 
course  of  demonstrations  and  charged  with 
"Inciting  to  insurrection."  a  capital  offense 
under  Georgia  law. 

I  was  frankly  appaUed  by  Mr.  Marshall's 
reply  of  September  30  in  which  he  stated 
that  "our  investigations  relating  to  any 
of  these  persons  would  be  limited  to  a  pos- 
sible vlolaUon  of  18  U.S.C.  343.  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  'police  brutality"  statute." 
It  seems  to  me  unconscionable  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  feel  unable  to 
intervene  in  what  is  patently  an  outrageous 
misuse  of  law  to  intimidate  the  exercise  of 
constitutional  rights.  Further.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  statutory  basis  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  act. 

Surely  the  U.S.  Government  need  not  con- 
tinue to  stand  by  helpleaaly  while  four  young 
men  remain  incarcerated — in  fiagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
law.  The  Georgia  constitution  declares 
that.  "Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  Unpoeed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  Inflicted;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  abused  in  being  arrested,  while 
under  arrest,  or  in  prison."  The  14th 
amendment  of  the  V&.  Constitution  pro- 
vides. "No  State  ahall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

How  do  these  square  with  the  facts  in  this 
case? 

Donald  Harris  and  his  coworkers  were  en- 
gaged in  a  voters'  registration  campaign 
when  they  were  arrested  during  a  demon- 
stration. In  addition  to  insurrection 
charges,  a  number  of  peace  bonds  have 
been  issued  against  them,  amounting  to 
$40,000  in  each  case.  In  any  case,  since  in- 
citing to  insurrection  is  a  capital  offense,  no 
bail  is  permitted.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpvis 
has  been  denied  by  the  Georgia  courts,  I  am 
informed.  The  grand  Jury  to  which  th* 
charges  will  be  presented  for  Indictment  will 
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not  meet  imtil  late  November.  While  I 
assume  that  ultimately  these  young  men  will 
escape  the  death  penalty,  It  could  well  take 
several  years  of  torturous  litigation  to  free 
them. 

Why  does  not  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
ceed under  section  1941,  title  43,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  VS.  v. 
Wood,  395  Fed  Rep.  3d  773,  to  enjoin  the 
unlawful  conduct  of  the  prosecutor,  the  po- 
lice chief  and  other  offlclals  in  conspiring  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  other  persons  to 
vote? 

For  myself,  I  believe  the  facts  in  the  case 
provide  ample  ground  for  proceeding  against 
law  enforcement  officials  who  would,  under 
color  of  law,  subvert  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  general  statutes.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  by  the  failure  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  show  greater  Interest 
in  this  case  because  of  your  own  suggestion 
that  title  m  of  the  civil  rights  bill  be 
dropped.  The  position  of  the  Department  as 
so  far  taken  In  the  Harris  case  Is  difficult 
to  understand  in  any  event,  but  it  is  com- 
pletely incomprehensible  in  view  of  the  De- 
partment's position  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  that  a  title  in  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  is  in  part 
unneeded,  in  part  unwarranted.  I  cannot 
reconcile  this  with  the  statement  that  the 
Department  is  unable  to  act.  beyond  investi- 
gating charges  of  police  brutality.  In  the 
Harris  case,  which  like  the  Wood  case  Is 
essentially  a  voting  rights  case. 

I  urge  that  the  UJ9.  Department  of  Justice 
reconsider  its  position,  for  the  Injustice  being 
done  to  Americans  in  Americus  cries  out  for 
remedy. 


Sincerely, 


Curroao  P.  Cask. 


The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  m 
Providing  Medical  Care  for  the  Ns- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  MrNAMARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  22, 19€S 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  6  of  this  year  two  of  our  col- 
leagues— Senator  Mvsxn.  of  Maine,  and 
Senator  Mtmirr,  of  South  Dakota — en- 
gaged In  a  debate  on  the  topic  of  the  role 
of  the  PWeral  Oovemment  in  providing 
medical  care  for  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

This  discussion  was  carried  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  the 
radio  program  "Reviewing  Stand."  which 
is  sponsored  by  Northwestern  University 
at  Evanston.  111. 

Since  this  discussion  sheds  new  light 
on  an  important  public  issue  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  debate 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  debate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Shottld  Be  the  Rolz  or  the  Feoceal 
GovniNMENT   iw   PaovmiNG   Medical   Ca«e 

TO    THE    CmZENS    OT    THE    UKrTED     STATES? 

(A  radio  discussion  over  WON.  Chicago, 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
Quests:  Hon.  Kjuu.  iivum,  XJJB.  Senator  from 
South  DakoU:  Hon.  Bdmuwo  Muskie,  U.S. 
Senator,  Maine.  Oueat  moderator:  Mr.  Nor- 
borne    Robinson,   editor.    Congressional    Di- 


gest.     Host:     James    H.    McBumey,    dean, 
School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  University.) 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER    8,    1983 

Announcer:  Northwestern  University,  in 
association  with  WON  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  presents  the  Review- 
ing Stand,  now  In  Its  SOth  year  on  the  air. 
Tonight's  subject :  Medicare  and  the  Federal 
Government.  To  introduce  tonight's  guests, 
here  Is  moderator  James  H.  McBurney.  dean 
of  the  School  of  Speech  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Dean  McBurney:  The  Reviewing  Stand  is 
pleased  indeed  to  Join  with  the  conunlttee 
on  discussion  and  debate  of  the  National 
University  Extension  Association,  in  pre- 
senting this  special  broadcast.  It  signals  the 
opening  of  the  new  high  school  debate  sea- 
son across  the  United  States.  Each  year, 
the  committee  recommends  a  problem  to  be 
debated  by  high  school  groups  throughout 
the  country  as  the  national  high  school  de- 
bate question.  Each  fall,  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  forensic  season,  the  topic  is  dis- 
cussed on  a  national  broadcast  by  eminent 
speakers  from  public  life.  The  Reviewing 
Stand  Is  happy  to  present  the  program  on 
the  1963-64  subject:  What  should  be  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
Medical  Care  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States? 

To  Introduce  today's  guests,  here  Is  our 
guest  moderator,  Mr.  Norborne  Robinson, 
editor  of  the  Congressional  Digest,  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Thank  you.  Dean  McBur- 
ney. In  the  U.S.  Congress  where  decisions  on 
tbe  Federal  medical  policy  are  made,  in- 
terest has  for  some  time  been  mainly  con- 
centrated in  the  area  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  In  1960  Congress  enacted  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  in  addition  to  expanding  a 
longstanding  program  that  provides  Federal 
contributions  to  State  welfare  programs  for 
the  needy,  part  of  which  goes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  medical  bills  of  needy  persons. 

The  bill  established  a  new  program. 
Popularly  referred  to  as  Kerr-Mllls,  this  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  help  other  individuals 
whose  Income  or  resources  are  deemed  other- 
wise sufficient  but  who  may  be  unable  to 
meet  all  or  part  of  their  medical  expenses. 
The  program  U  operated  by  the  States  and 
financed  on  a  Joint  Federal-State  basis. 
Since  World  War  II,  a  prominent  proposal 
before  the  Congress  would  add  to  the  social 
security  system  a  program  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  payments  for  patients  66 
or  over  to  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax.  Popularly  referred  to  as 
medicare,  this  approach  has  the  support  ot 
the  Kennedy  administration,  among  others. 
It  is  against  this  general  background  that 
the  controversy  is  waged  in  Washington  over 
what  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
medical  care  should  be. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  two 
distinguished  U.S.  Senators  to  discuss  this 
role.  Senator  Kakl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota, 
a  Republican,  has  been  a  successful  educa- 
tor, farmer,  and  businessman.  Elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  1938.  he 
served  there  untU  his  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1948.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in 
1954  and  1960.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  of 
Maine,  a  Democrat,  is  a  lawyer.  He  has 
served  in  the  Maine  Legislature  and  was 
elected  Governor  of  Maine  In  1954.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1958. 
Senator  Muskie,  you're  on  record  as  favoring 
the  medicare  approach.  What  are  some  of 
the  reasons? 

Senator  Muskie.  Yes.  I  do  support  the 
social  security  approach  to  the  problem  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  I  do  so  for 
these  reasons  briefly.  First.  I  think  that  the 
problem  Is  such  as  to  require  a  broader-based 
effort  than  we  are  now  making.  The  Kerr- 
Mllls  legislation  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1060,  has  not  met  the  problem 


and  I  doubt  that  it  can  meet  It.  Second,  the 
problem  is  not  being  met  and  I  doubt  that 
it  can  be  met  by  private  insurance.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program  or  private  insurance  is  meeting  the 
problem,  I  think,  mvist  be  related  also  to 
the  phUosophy  with  which  we  approach  this 
problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying 
issue  in  the  current  debate  over  medicare  is 
whether  we  should  forestaU  so  far  as  we  can 
the  poverty  which  health  costs  create  among 
the  aged,  or  whether  we  shall  wait  for  poverty 
to  occur  and  minister  to  only  those  who  have 
already  exhausted  their  own  resources. 

Mr.  Robinson.     Senator  Mundt? 

Senator  Mundt.  Well,  I  oppose  the  King- 
Anderson  approach  or  the  medicare  approach 
and  favor  the  Kerr-Mllls  approach  which  was 
Initiated  In  1960.  I  think  It's  gratUylng  in- 
deed that  in  3  short  years  that  the  Kerr-MUls 
blU  has  been  In  operation,  40  different  States 
and  Jurisdictions  have  set  up  their  own  ma- 
chinery for  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  necessary  medical 
and  hospital  expenses  for  the  Indigent  aged. 
Ten  States  or  nine  States'  Jvu-lsdlctlons  are 
In  the  process  and  only  three  States'  Juris- 
dictions, out  of  the  53  Involved  altogether, 
have  done  nothing  at  all. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  most  encouraging 
sign  and  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  recog- 
nize that  medical  cost  of  people  who  are 
aged,  their  dental  bills,  the  other  optical 
costs,  and  the  rest  of  the  costs  that  they  con- 
front are  Just  as  serious  and  Just  as  difficult 
to  meet  as  are  the  hospital  costs.  So  I  oppose 
the  Ktng-Anderson  approach,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  compulsory,  and  not  only  because 
it  is  unnecesstiry,  but  because  it  Is  worfully 
inadequate,  and  does  not  provide  the  kind 
of  care  which  Is  available  under  Kerr-Mllls 
as  it  has  been  Implemented  by  at  least  40 
States. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  must  say  that  my  sta- 
tistics on  the  extent  to  which  the  States  have 
implemented  Kerr-Mllls  dtfTer  somewhat 
from  Senator  Mundt 's  and  there  may  really 
be  no  difference  If  we  analyzed  the  statistics. 
As  I  understand  it,  from  '-he  latest  figures 
provided  for  me  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Aging,  28  States  actually  have  operating 
programs  In  effect  compared  with  24  about 
a  year  ago,  so  that  there's  been  a  gain  of  -^ 
Just  4  States  In  developing  cpjeratlng  pro- 
grams, even  though  this  year  has  been  a  legis- 
lative year  in  most  States.  Now  another  10 
States  have  programs  in  some  shape,  that  is, 
pending  legislation  or  authorizing  legislation 
approval;  whether  or  not  in  those  States 
operating  programs  will  finally  be  developed 
I  cant  evaluate  at  this  point.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  &t9  some  States  which  have  not 
acted  at  all. 

But  I  think,  in  addition  to  looking  at  the 
number  of  States  which  may  or  may  not 
have  acted  in  Kerr-Mllls,  we  have  to  look 
at  the  adequacy  of  their  program.  There 
are  many  measures  of  this,  of  course,  but 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  those  programs  are 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  indigent.  For 
example.  Just  to  use  one  standard  that  is 
found  in  almost  all  of  the  State  programs, 
thoae  who  earn  more  than  91,600  a  year — 
in  some  States  it  goes  as  high  as  92,000  a 
year — are  not  eligible  for  relief  under  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program.  And  this  means,  to 
go  back  to  the  philosophic  statement  I  made 
earlier,  that  in  those  States  they  believe 
that  the  lower-income  groups  are  to  exhaust 
their  resources  before  they're  given  assist- 
ance. 

Senator  Mundt:  I'd  like  to  say  something 
about  that  matter  of  adequacy,  but  first  as 
to  the  number  of  States,  I  know  that  all  of 
these  figures  in  this  whole  concept  of  the 
discussion  of  the  various  programs,  the  com- 
pulsory and  the  voluntary  one.  you  have  a 
sort  of  a  fioating  set  of  figures  because  they 
change.  I  am  quoting  from  a  report  as  of 
August  31,  1963 — that's  this  year — Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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WaUar*  when  I  point  out  th«t  40  State* 
have  th«  program  in  effect  or  have  It  TlrtuaUy 
oompletaO.  Nine  ara  In  proceaa  In  one  way 
or  another  or  hare  made  aome  effort  and 
tlire*  hare  done  nothing  at  all  under  Kerr- 


Now,  about  the  adequacy  of  the  two  pro- 
grama.  Let  me  point  out  that  In  thla  com- 
pulaory  program  of  compula(»7  health  In- 
surance called  the  Klng-Anderaon  program, 
or  aometlmea  called  medicare,  we  certainly 
have  mlanamed  a  monatroelty  because  It 
proTldea  no  medical  care  at  all.  It  U  simply 
a  very  Inadequate  and  partial  program  of 
hoepltal  Inaurance  and  doea  not  give  the 
aged  or  the  needy  the  kind  of  care  that  they 
require.  Now  the  King-Anderson  program, 
let  It  be  said,  doea  provide  for  a  certain  kind 
of  visitation  by  visiting  nursea  and  so  forth 
after  a  930  minimum  deduction  has  occurred. 
But  the  thing  about  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram which  I  like  Is  that  It  recognizes  that 
after  you're  65  you  may  have  any  one  of  a 
Tarlety  at  ailments  and  so  It  provides  for 
doctors  and  surgeons  and  hospitalization 
and  nursing  and  drugs  and  dental  benefits 
and  provides  an  insurance  program  or  an 
insurance  protection  for  the  various  kind  of 
maladies  and  problems  that  can  confront 
somebody  In  old  age  and  who  needs  It.  Now 
the  reason  why  the  program  provided  under 
Kerr-Mllls  can  give  you  a  more  adequate 
protection  against  a  compulsory  universal 
program  Is  very  simple.  This  medicare  pro- 
gram, by  being  compulsory,  requires  that  It 
become  available  to  everybody  so  it's  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  very  rich  and  who 
don't  need  It  at  all  instead  of  limiting  It  to 
those  people  who  require  some  kind  of  as- 
sistance at  the  time  of  an  ailment  in  old  age. 
Senator  Muskik:  I'm  sxire  that  I'm  not 
going  to  be  able  to  settle  In  a  few  minutes 
here  the  exact  statistical  count  on  Kerr- 
Mllls.  but  we  know  that  It  Ilea  somewhere 
between  38  and  40.  I'd  like  to  concentrate 
for  Just  a  few  moments  upon  this  question 
of  adequacy  of  care. 

In  the  first  place,  the  King-Anderson  bill 
Is  much  broader  In  Its  benefits  than  has  been 
suggested  by  Senator  Mundt's  comments. 
It  provides  hospital  care  for  periods  ranging 
from  46  through  90  to  180  days  depending 
upon  the  options  selected.  Secondly,  it  pro- 
vides skilled  nursing  facility  care  to  follow 
hoapltallzation.  thus  making  available  a  low- 
cost  service  for  prolonged  service  after 
needed  hospitalization.  Thirdly,  it  provides 
for  hoapital  out-patient  diagnostic  services, 
again  to  avoid  hospitalization,  but  a  service 
enabling  older  people  to  pinpoint  their  dlffl- 
culty  and  their  problems.  Finally,  it  pro- 
vides home  health  services  of  up  to  a  total 
of  $340  a  year. 

Now,  by  contrast,  Kerr-Mllls.  Federal  law 
In  Kerr-MUls  requires  that  at  least  two  types 
of  care,  one  institutional  and  one  noninstl- 
tutlonal,  must  be  covered.  The  only  type  of 
care  common  to  the  38  programs  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  is  in-patient  hoepltal  care. 
Only  four  States  provide  substantial  cover- 
age of  the  five  major  types  of  service  which 
are  hospital  care,  physician  services,  nursing 
home  care,  prescribed  drugs,  and  dental  care. 
Only  four  States  provide  programs  which 
are  that  broad  and  even  thoee  Statea  do 
not  cover  all  needed  care. 

Now.  covered  care  la  available  In  eight 
Statea  tmder  Kerr-Mllls  only  in  certain  kinds 
or  degree  of  illneaa.  and  in  some  of  them 
the  Illneaa  has  to  be  acute  or  chronic  before 
the  applicant  can  qualify.  Periods  for  which 
care  is  available  are  short  and  in  four  States 
no  more  than  16  days  of  hospital  care  are 
available  and  no  more  than  16  days  per  stay 
in  four  other  States,  so  that  the  care  pro- 
vided under  Kerr-Mllls  is  by  no  means  as 
broad  as  has  been  suggested. 

Senator  Mttwdt.  On  the  contrary,  the  care 
made  available  by  Kerr-Mllls  la  much 
broader.  Now  It  is  true  because  this  Is  a 
voluntary  program  that   each   State   works 


out  Ita  own  basis  for  cooperation  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Oovemment.  And 
the  program  is  sUll  3  years  old.  SUtes  are 
moving  forward  In  an  orderly  Duuiner  but  at 
the  ultimate  and  the  optimiim  arrangement, 
it  la  very  obvious  that  Kerr-MUU  does  cover 
a  great  many  more  things  than  are  possible 
at  all  under  the  King-Anderson  program. 
My  colleague  suggests  that  under  the  King- 
Anderson  program  you  can  get  a  diagnostic 
analysis.  This  Is  true,  but  that  doeant  cure 
the  patient.  The  beauty  of  the  Kerr-Mllla 
program  la  that  after  being  diagnoeed  you 
can  also  get  a  cure  and  each  State  can  pro- 
vide ita  own  kind  of  medical  faclUtiea. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  don't  like 
about  this  compulsory  program  besides  the 
fact  that  it  is  Inadequate  and  that  It  is  un- 
needed,  because  you  don't  have  very  many 
people  left  in  the  category  of  over  66  who 
need  the  particular  kind  of  selective  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  provided  under  the  King- 
Anderson  program.  One  thing  I  dont  like 
about  it  very  much  la  that  It  violates  the 
whole  American  concept  of  taxation.  We're 
dedicated  In  this  country,  I  believe,  to  a 
system  of  progressive  taxation  based  upon 
the  concept  that  you  take  from  people  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay.  But 
the  program  which  is  compulsory,  which 
adds  to  the  social  security  tax  of  an  in- 
dividual, is  regressive  taxation  because  it 
taxes  everybody  alike  for  the  first  part  of 
their  Income  and.  incidentally,  makes  the 
benefits  available  to  everybody  alike.  The 
millionaire  and  the  pauper  get  the  same 
benefits  and  each  is  required  to  pay  on  the 
standpoint  of  his  Initial  Income  the  same 
exact  tax  rate,  which  in  my  opinion  is  not 
an  American  concept  of  raising  revenue. 

Senator  Mttskix.  Senator  Mttndt  says 
that  the  King-Anderson  bill  violates  Ameri- 
can concepts  of  taxation.  Well  now,  all  It 
does  is  take  advantage  of  the  system  that's 
been  In  effect  since  the  midthlrtles,  the  social 
security  system.  Now.  this  la  aa  American 
at  thla  point  as  any  program  In  this  field 
that  I  can  think  of.  For  almost  30  yeara 
now.  Americans  have  been  paying  the  social 
security  tax  under  a  compulsory  program 
to  guard  against  the  hazards  of  imemploy- 
ment,  disability,  and  other  hazards  which 
afflict  us  in  modem  society.  Now  Senator 
Mundt  calls  this  regressive  taxation.  Well, 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  the  respon- 
sibility is  thrown  back  upon  the  States, 
most  of  which  rely  upon  the  sales  tax  to 
suppor*  their  programs.  Well,  now,  cer- 
tainly, no  tax  is  more  regressive  than  the 
sales  tax. 

Now.  Senator  Mtnnrr  has  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  social  secvulty  program  as 
being  compulsory.  It  Is  no  more  compulsory 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  retirement  pensions 
under  the  social  security  system,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  social  security  approach,  and 
I  think  that  this  ought  to  be  hammered 
home,  is  that  it  provides  a  means  for  the 
average  citizen  to  contribute  during  his 
working  years  to  a  program  which  will  as- 
sure him  that  these  benefits  will  be  avail- 
able to  him  when  he  reaches  age  66. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  you've  gfot  to 
make  your  choice.  Either  this  la  a  good 
thing  to  do — that  la.  to  save  during  yoiu* 
working  years  to  provide  for  this  care  that 
you  may  need  when  you  reach  66 — or  It 
Isn't.  Now.  if  we  say  it's  a  good  thing  to 
do  then  I  know  of  no  way  to  do  it  except 
on  a  broad-based  scale  such  as  social  ae- 
cxirlty  providea.  Now,  if  what  we're  talking 
about  la  a  relief  program  available  to  people 
only  after  they  have  exhausted  all  their  re- 
soxurces  and  only  after  they  have  reached 
66  In  whatever  economic  situation  they  may 
be.  why  then  perhaps  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach which  would  make  the  program 
available  only  to  those  people  In  such  dire 
circumstances  is  the  approach.  But  I  think 
you've  got  to  come  back  to  this  underlying 
philosophy  which  provides  the  most.  If  you 


want  to  use  that  term,  the  most  dignified 
kind  of  assistance,  the  most  realistic,  the 
most  adequate  when  one  reaches  the  ace  of 
66. 

Senator  Mundt.  I'd  like  to  say  something 
about  that  "working  years"  concept  because 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  seems  to 
me  the  King-Anderson  compulsory  medicare 
concept  U  wrong  is  that  it  does  nothing 
whatsoever  to  protect  the  young  family  dixr- 
ing  its  working  years.  It  reqiUres  them  to 
pay  a  tax  sometimes  as  long  as  40  years  on 
the  gamble  that  sometime  after  they're 
66  they  will  need  some  health  benefits.  But 
they  get  nothing  diu-lng  the  working  years 
and  it  takes  out  of  their  Income  money 
which  they  might  better  have  placed  into 
some  kind  of  private  insurance  program  or 
company  insurance  program.  That  way.  If 
during  the  producUve  years  of  the  yoiing 
family  life,  the  head  of  the  family  is 
stricken,  he  can  get  some  benefits.  This, 
after  all.  simply  provides  a  bet  that  you 
provide  and  you  11  pay  your  taxes  under  a 
compulsory  program  untU  you're  66  on  the 
gamble  you  won't  be  sick  before  you're  66. 
you'll  be  so  sure  you'll  be  sick  after  you're 
66  you  need  some  Government  aid.  Now. 
it  tends  to  destroy  the  inltlaUve.  the  desire, 
and  the  capability  of  a  young  family  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  health  insurance  and  the 
kind  of  protection  it  requires  during  its 
formative  years  and  during  its  productive 
years.  So  this  is  another  reason  why  It 
moves  against  the  concept. 

Now.  my  friend  from  Maine  said  that  most 
of  the  States  raise  their  money  by  sales  tax. 
I  point  out  to  him  that  a  great  many  average 
States  have  Income  taxes  based  on  a  progres- 
sive program  Just  the  same  as  we  have  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  that  when  you 
provide  a  tax  compelling  the  poor  to  pay  fc* 
the  health  needs  of  the  rich  after  they're  66. 
this  also  is  not  compatible  with  our  Ameri- 
can concept. 

Senator  MtrsKix.  The  Senator  complains 
that  the  social  security  approach  provides 
nothing  for  people  In  their  working  years 
but  oray  after  they  reach  age  66.  Well,  the 
complaint  that  the  policyholder  gets  no 
benefits  until  the  hazard  strikes  could  be 
made  against  private  insurance  as  well  as 
the  social  security  insurance  system.  The 
very  purpose  of  insurance  Is  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  premiums  to  make  available 
certain  benefits  and  certain  protections 
against  hazards  when  the  hazard  strikes. 
So  I  see  no  difference  between  the  social 
security  system  and  private  Insurance  In  this 

respect.     Now.  on  that  point 

Mr.  Robinson.  Our  time  seenos  to  be  run- 
ning out  In  the  very  fast-moving  debate, 
regrettably.  Senator  Mundt,  in  closing,  how 
would  you  summarize  your  position  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  provid- 
ing medical  care? 

Senator  Mundt.  Well,  of  course  In  the 
minute  and  a  half  we  have  for  a  simimary. 
It's  very  difficult  to  even  rununarlze  the 
reasons  why  I'm  against  this  medicare  pro- 
gram. I'm  against  it  for  so  many  reasons. 
It  leads  toward  socialized  medicine.  As  I  say. 
It  compels  the  young  working  family  to 
gamble  and  it  hsus  to  pay  a  compulsory  tax 
for  the  full  lifetime  until  after  66  on  the 
expectation  and  the  improbable  hope  that 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  the  family 
imtll  after  66. 

I'm  against  It  because  it's  compulsory,  be- 
cause its  benefits  are  Inadequate.  I  consider 
It  legislative  alchemy  because  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  is  not  there. 
It  doesn't  provide  the  medical  facilities;  It 
doesn't  provide  the  doctors'  cost;  it  doesn't 
provide  for  a  great  many  things.  It's  re- 
greaalve  taxation  and  It'a  unneceaaary  be- 
caxise  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  in  S 
years  we've  had  an  astronomical  increase  In 
the  kind  of  protection  mad*  available  to 
people  who  need  medical  attention.  And  It 
provides  It  In  a  full  package  and  a  full  pro- 
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gram  so  they  can  get  the  kind  of  medical 
care  they  require  If  they  need  it  after  66. 
I'm  against  it  because,  after  all.  under  our 
American  concept,  we  in  this  country  should 
promote  the  general  welfare  not  provided 
for  the  Individual. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator  Musxis.  how  woxild 
you  summarize  your  position? 

Senator  Muskis.  I'd  like  to  touch  Just 
briefly  again  on  this  question  of  a  compul- 
sory program.  The  Kerr-Mllls  program  is 
Just  as  compulsory  in  the  same  sense  that 
Senator  Mundt  speaks  of.  The  Kerr-Mills  is 
supported  by  the  general  taxpayer — the  tax- 
payer who  pays  excise  taxes  and  income 
taxes.  He  has  no  choice  about  paying  those 
taxes  so  he  is  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port this  program  In  the  same  sense  that 
under  the  social  security  plan  the  payer  of 
social  security  taxes  la  compelled  to  pay 
them.  In  addition,  the  Kerr-Mllls  taxpayer 
has  to  pay  State  taxes  and  he  has  no  choice 
about  that. 

Now.  I  am  for  the  social  security  approach, 
again:  first,  because  a  broader-based  effort 
Is  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  problems; 
secondly,  because  It  Is  an  insurance  scheme 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  average  work- 
er to  contribute  to  hie  own  benefits  when  he 
reaches  retirement  age;  thirdly,  because  its 
aim  Is  to  {nevent  poverty  and  not  deal  with 
the  problem  after  poverty  has  been  enforced. 

Mr.  RosiMSON.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but 
our  time  is  up.  Our  thanks  to  our  guests 
for  this  evening.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Senator  Eoitund  Muskie 
of  Maine.  This  Is  Norbome  Robinson  in 
Washington. 

Dean  McBuaNrr.  You  have  Just  heard  a 
special  Northwestern  University  Reviewing 
Stand  discussion,  presented  in  cooperation 
with  the  committee  on  discussion  and  debate 
of  the  National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion. The  topic — What  Should  Be  the  Role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  Providing 
Medical  Care  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 
States? — is  to  be  the  subject  of  debate  and 
discussion  in  high  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  during  the  1663-64  forensic  season. 
Our  thanks  to  the  participants  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  our  guest  moderator,  Mr.  Nor- 
bome Robinson. 

Copies  of  this  discussion  are  printed  and 
made  available  to  the  public  In  order  to  fur- 
ther Interest  In  such  discussions  of  questions 
affecting  the  public  welfare.  Transcripts 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  and  16  cents  for  each 
copy  to:  National  Publishing  Co.,  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  This  is  James  H. 
McBumey.  dean  of  the  School  of  Speech  at 
Northwestern   University. 

Announcer.  The  Reviewing  Stand  la  pro- 
duced for  Northwestern  University  by  Robert 
W.  Thomas  and  directed  by  Gloria  Werk- 
melster.  Ttie  Reviewing  Stand  originates  in 
the  studloe  of  WON,  Chicago,  as  a  feature 
of  public  affalra.       * 

Thla  apecial  program  waa  preaented  in  co- 
operation with  the  eotnmittee  on  discus- 
sion and  debate  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association. 

ruBTHxa  axAoiNO 

Anyone  Interested  m  further  study  of  the 
problems  discussed  In  the  Reviewing  Stand 
program  on  American  medicine  or  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  on  discussion  and 
debate  is  referred  to  American  Medicine: 
The  S7th  Discussion  and  Debate  Manual 
edited  for  the  Committee  by  Bower  Aly  and 
Charley  Lelstner  and  published  In  the  Library 
Edition  by  the  Committee  on  Discussion  and 
Debate.  Box  6163  University  StaUon,  Eu- 
gene. Oreg.  The  Library  Edition  presents 
the  four  quarterlies  attractively  bound  to- 
gether under  a  single  cover.  The  price  is  $8 
If  billed  or  94  06  postpaid  If  remittance  ac- 
companies order. 

Additional  ooptee  of  this  transcript  may 
also  be  obtained  at  the  National  Publlahlng 


Co..  XXvlslon  or  MoCan  Oorp^  1300  Oonnsctl- 
eut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  30036. 
for  16  cents  per  copy  or  #11.76  p«r  100  oopiss. 


CoopcraliTC  CnSSL  and  Consumer 
Prafrcss 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHXTSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22. 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  October  19,  1963.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  members  of  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  at 
Valle's  Restaurant,  Route  9,  Needham. 
Mass.,  regarding  International  Credit 
Union  Day.  I  include  my  address  in  the 
Record  in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
great  contribution  credit  unions  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Present  at 
the  dinner  were  Mr.  Julius  Stone,  presi- 
dent of  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Thomas  McDonald,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  chapter,  whi(^ 
comprises  over  100.000  people  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Boston,  and  many 
others  who  have  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion toward  the  successful  operation  of 
credit  unions  throughout  New  England. 
The  address  follows: 
CoopxKATiTK  CaxDir  and  Consumer  Progbxss 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  at  this 
meeting  celebrating  International  Credit 
Union  Day.  Credit  unions  have  been  an  In- 
valuable asset  in  our  democracy.  Credit 
unions  have  encoiu^ged  thrift  and  self-help 
finance.  They  have  stimulated  our  economy 
by  providing  a  ready  source  of  funds  for  the 
piutshase  of  eonsimier  goods.  They  have 
taught  many  thousands  how  to  manage  their 
money. 

I  am  sun  that  all  credit  union  members 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  but  one-fifth 
of  1  percent  of  all  money  loaned  by  their 
credit  unions  has  been  repaid.  Good  char- 
acter has  been  good  collateral. 

Here  In  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  In 
Boston,  the  credit  \inlon  movement  was 
pioneered.  As  far  back  as  1892.  an  organiza- 
tion of  employees  on  the  Boston  Globe 
formed  an  association  to  enable  members 
to  obtain  loans  at  reasonable  rates  out  of 
a  fund  built  up  irom  depoelta  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

But  the  credit  union  movement  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  the  United  States  did  not 
really  get  started  tmtll  1909  when  the  first 
U.S.  credit  union  law  was  passed  In  Massa- 
chusetts. This  law  was  passed  due  to  the 
efforts  of  public-spirited  men,  especially 
Edward  A.  nisne.  the  Boston  merchant. 
Mr.  Fllene  had  become  Interested  In  credit 
unions  In  1907  after  seeing  similar  groups 
in  India.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  30  years  later,  Fllene  devoted  his  energy 
and  financial  resources  to  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic democracy — ^to  the  spread  of  credit 
unions.  His  contribution  to  practical  de- 
mocracy was  great.  His  concept  of  getting 
ahead  with  others  rather  than  getting  ahead 
oi  others  Is  still  an  Inspiration  to  lis  all. 

Due  to  the  work  of  Fllene.  the  heart  oi 
the  credit  union  movement  remained  In 
Boston  for  many  yeara.  One  of  the  early 
credit  unions   In   Boston  was  the   C^ty  of 


-Boston  Employees*  Credit  TTnlon  organised 
In  1916  with  the  aid  of  Mayor  Corley.  Mr. 
FUene,  however,  felt  that  the  credit  union 
movement  idioiUd  be  extended  nationally 
and  Internationally.  To  promote  their 
growth,  he  founded  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Kxtenslan  Bureau  In  1921.  This  bu- 
reau worked  hard  for  State  and  Federal  cred- 
it union  legislation.  A  trademark  was  de- 
veloped— the  now  familiar  drawing  of  the 
little  man  under  the  umbrella  of  the  credit 
union.  The  little  man  and  his  umbrella 
have  come  to  symbolize  the  aUeviation  of 
misery  brought  on  by  hard  times,  sickness, 
and  financial  distress. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  In  spreading  the 
cooperative  credit  idea  prospered.  In  1923. 
the  first  credit  union  of  postal  employees 
was  started  In  Brockton.  Mass.  In  1935.  a 
Massachusetts  commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  credit  union  concept  reported  that 
the  movement  was  a  "splendid  communal 
activity."  States  continued  to  pass  credit 
union  laws,  and  In  1934  a  Federal  law  waa 
enacted.  Shortly  thereafter  the  national  as- 
sociation. Credit  Union  National  Association, 
was  born  and  the  headquarters  established 
in  Madison.  Wis. 

CUNA  and  the  credit  union  movement  has 
gone  a  long  way  since  1934.  In  that  year, 
despite  the  intensive  organizing  efforts  of 
the  preceding  years,  there  were  only  2,500 
credit  unions  in  the  United  States  and  less 
than  450,000  members.  Today  there  are  over 
21,000  credit  tmions  and  nearly  13  million 
members  in  our  country.  Massachusetts 
has  738  credit  unions  with  about  616,000 
members — more  members  than  existed  in 
the  entire  country  In  19S4. 

But,  as  you  know.  Credit  Union  National 
Association  and  the  credit  union  movement 
is  not  and  has  not  been  complacent.  Credit 
Union  National  Association  has  become  an 
international  organization  and  credit  tmlons 
have  a  lot  of  pioneering  to  do  In  many  coun- 
tries. Low  cost  credit  is  almost  unknown  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  theme  of 
Credit  Union  Day.  "Helping  Hands  in  Many 
Lands,"  Is  certainly  appropriate.  Workers 
and  their  famUles  in  many  lands  need  help 
to  nxake  the  most  of  their  meager  resources. 
Although  credit  unions  are  functioning  In 
67  countries,  many  more  are  needed,  particu- 
larly In  imdeveloped  areas.  I  am  Indeed 
happy  to  see  that  Credit  Union  Natl<MUtI  As- 
sociation is  working  with  the  Peace  Corps 
and  other  governmental  agencies  to  promote 
economic  democracy  In  other  lands.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Credit  Union  National  Association's 
good  work,  there  were  about  1.150  credit 
unions  operating  in  Latin  America  at  the  end 
of  1962,  of  which  850  had  been  organized 
since  midyear.  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation also  recently  sponsored  conferences 
In  Africa  to  lead  off  a  campaign  to  start 
credit  ""««■»«  throui^ottt  ths  African  Ooa- 
tlnent. 

There  still  remains  a  lot  of  work  for  credit 
unions  In  thla  country.  Loan  sharks  still 
pray  upon  the  poor  and  Ignorant.  Many 
sophisticated  people  often  pay  more  Interest 
than  they  reallae,  or  they  can  afford. 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  continued 
worth  of  credit  unions.  It  recently  passed 
a  blU  which  wUl  improve  the  operation  of 
Federal  credit  unions.  This  bill  will  extend 
the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  ths  mem- 
bership to  January,  February,  or  March  In- 
stead of  comflnlng  the  meeting  to  the  month 
of  January.  This  bill  will  also  make  it 
optional  with  the  Individual  credit  union 
whether  the  treasurer  should  serve  as  ths 
general  manager.  As  credit  unions  grow  It 
Ls  often  not  practical  for  one  person  to  serve 
in  both  capacities.  Those  credit  vmlons  in 
Massachusetts  which  are  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  thus  have  their 
niles  llberaUzed  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  now  r— »^««*f 
which  is  of  intarest  to  yon  an  as 
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and  as  orwllt  union  toadwa  la  tiM  tax  rcdue- 
tton  bUl  of  IMS.  Thla  blU  would  put  mucb- 
n— d<d  funds  Into  the  hands  of  tha  Amarl- 
oan  oooaumcr.  It  would  lift  a  portion  of  tha 
baary  bunten  at  taxation  from  tha  American 
taxpayw.  Tou  who  are  familiar  with  the 
loans  granted  by  credit  unions  miist  know 
that  many  people  hare  a  hard  time  acqxilrlng 
the  things  naoassary  for  a  decent  standard 
of  llrlng.  They  hare  a  hard  time  accumulat- 
ing enough  resources  to  weather  a  crisis. 
The  tax  reduction  bill  shoxild  help  lift  the 
living  standard  of  the  ordinary  American  and 
prorida  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  without 
greater  goremmental  expenditures.  In- 
craaaed  buying  power  will  benefit  us  all  in- 
dlTldually  and  will  benefit  the  NaUon.  The 
tax  reduction  bill  Is  designed  to  help  the  con- 
sumer progreae  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Oonsumar  progress  Is,  of  course,  constantly 
being  promoted  by  credit  unions.  Credit 
unions  have,  promoted  good  financial  man- 
agement since  those  early  days  In  Massa- 
ehusetta  when  a  few  idealists  preached  co- 
operatlve  credit.  The  good  sense  of  thelr 
Ideallam  has  been  proven.  The  over  t7  bil- 
lion In  assets  In  credit  vinlons  today  In  the 
United  States  apeaks  well  for  their  practical- 
ity. Credit  Union  Day  reminds  us  all  of  the 
moral  and  monetary  assets  accumulated  In 
credit  unions  throughout  our  great  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world.  May  they  con- 
tinue to  pro^>er. 


What  Wm  tke  Air  Force's  ReadioB  to  th« 
Gesell  Report? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOxnaiANA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22. 1963 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mi.  ^Teaker,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  expose  further  the  vicious  and 
csmlcal  nature  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense' directive  Implementing  the  Ge- 
sell report.  I  have  earlier  inserted  into 
the  Rkcoro  the  official  positions  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  on 
this  report. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Gesell 
report  was  issued,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense asked  the  Secretaries  of  the  three 
armed  services  to  present  their  com- 
ments. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
did  so  in  a  most  forthright  manner,  and 
I  have  noted  in  the  Rkcord  their  numer- 
ous objections  and  reservations  about 
the  wisdom  of  implementing  the  Gesell 
Committee's  recommendations. 

Now,  what  about  the  Air  Force  offi- 
cial position? 

The  memorandum  dated  July  10, 1963, 
Issued  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert  and  concerning  the  Gesell 
report,  is  as  brief  as  it  is  innocuous. 
And  yet,  no  branch  of  the  military  has 
been  as  outspoken  in  opposition  of  the 
Gesell  Committee  recommendations  as 
has  the  Air  Force  in  uniform. 

The  Air  Force's  concern  is  understand- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  apparently 
is  being  used  as  a  gxiinea  pig  for  Gesell 
report  experiments.  The  so-called  Val- 
des  study  group  last  summer  visited 
four  Air  Force  bases — all,  coincidentaUy. 
In  the  South — ^inquiring  about  segrega- 
tion in  off -base  communities. 


Ilie  four  bases  visited  were  Brookley 
Air  Force  Base.  Mobile.  Ala. :  Keesler  Air 
Force  Base.  Biloxl.  Miss. ;  Greenville  Air 
Force  Base.  Greenville,  Miss.;  and  Co- 
lumbus Air  Force  Base,  Columbus.  Miss. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  what  military 
officials  at  these  bases  thought  of  GeseU 
report  recommendations.  The  Valdes 
study  group  reported  that  the  base  com- 
manders expressed  concern  over  possible 
excessive  involvement  in  community 
problems. 

The  study  group  quoted  the  bcwe  com- 
manders as  stating  that  such  involve- 
ment in  community  ailairs  would  inter- 
fere with  their  primary — military — mis- 
sion. The  commanders  added  that  they 
felt  a  lack  of  clear  guidance  on  the  ex- 
tent of  involvement  in  civil  rights  mat- 
ters, smd  they  questioned  their  ability  to 
produce  progress  in  this  area. 

Furthermore,  the  commanders  of  these 
four  bases,  according  to  the  Valdes  study 
group,  registered  strong  reservations  in 
the  following  areas: 

First.  They  questioned  the  ultimate 
legality  of  placing  public  establishments 
off  limits  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  integration. 

Second.  They  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  lowering  standards  in  order  to  place 
persons  of  a  particular  race  in  positions 
of  consequence  without  regard  for  quali- 
fications. 

Third.  They  said  they  believe  any  plan 
to  close  bases  to  further  Integration 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Air 
Force. 

Fourth.  They  said  they  believe  the  In- 
spector General  system  is  adequate  for 
receiving  and  handling  complaints  re- 
garding discrimination. 

Fifth.  They  said  they  believe  coercive 
action  by  commanders  to  further  off- 
base  integration  would  lower  the  morale 
of  the  majority  of  military  personnel  and 
damage  the  stature  of  the  base  com- 
mander In  the  eyes  of  both  the  military 
and  the  civilian  community. 

This.  then.  Is  the  opinion  of  men  who 
would  be  responsible  for  implementing 
the  obnoxious  recommendations  of  the 
Gesell  report.  This  is  the  report  of  mili- 
tary men — not  social  scientists. 

But  there  is  yet  another  Air  Force 
document  which  sheds  light  upon  the 
real  official  position  of  that  department. 

I  now  refer  to  a  letter  dated  July  5, 
1963.  directed  to  the  Air  Force  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  and  sent  by  Maj.  Gen.  Al- 
bert M.  Kuhfeld,  the  Air  Force  Judge 
Advocate  General. 

In  this  letter,  General  Kuhfeld  warned 
against  what  he  termed  the  "question- 
able legality  of  an  off-limits  order"  as 
rtfbommended  by  the  GeseU  Committee 
as  a  sanction  against  segregated  off- 
base  establishments. 

General  Kuhfeld  referred  to  prior  de- 
cisions of  the  UjS.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals.   He  said : 

It  is  highly  questionable  whether  an  off- 
limits  order  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  the 
establlahment  engages  In  discriminatory 
practices  against  Negro  personnel  would  be 
enforceable.  In  my  opinion,  such  an  order 
would  be  of  doubtful  validity. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  his  directive,  has  provided 


for  the  possible  use  of  the  off-limits  sanc- 
tion as  a  weapon  to  promote  integration. 

A  detailed  memorandum,  dated  July 
13,  1963,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  this  memorandum  stated  "flags  of 
concern  have  been  raised  by  the  Joint 
Staff  and  the  other  services  over  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  military  in  coercing  com- 
pliance with  civil  rights  edicts." 

An  attached  paper  to  this  memoran- 
dum contained  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions and  comments  about  the  Gesell 
report.  The  final  comment  is  most  sig- 
nificant: 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  any 
such  moves,  as  have  been  proposed  and 
which  the  services  might  be  called  upon  to 
make,  can  only  serve  to  operate  against  sub- 
stantial gains  In  community  relations  made 
over  the  past  years. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Air  Force's 
reaction  to  the  Gesell  report. 

There  may  be  a  very  interesting  story 
behind  the  reason  for  Secretary  Zuckert's 
mild  memorandum  of  "official"  views. 
But  it  is  no  secret  that  Air  Force  mili- 
tary officers  themselves  view  this  tam- 
pering with  civilian/mUitary  control  with 
misgivings  and  alarm. 

Just  what  arm  twisting  and  "persua- 
sion" took  place  behind  the  scenes  to 
make  the  Air  Force's  "official"  comments 
on  the  Gesell  report  vary  so  much  from 
the  actual  reaction  of  the  military  com- 
manders in  the  field? 

Why  are  the  Air  Force  personnel  being 
selected  and  used  as  the  "guinea  pig" 
against  the  best  Judgment  and  attitudes 
of  its  personnel? 

It  may  not  be  written  as  strongly  in 
the  "official"  report  of  the  Air  Force, 
but  the  Air  Force  is  lined  up  solldl^ 
alongside  its  sister  services,  the  Navy  and 
the  Army,  in  vigorously  resisting  any 
effort  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  role  of 
the  military  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
and  employing  its  forces  to  Inject  Itself 
into  local  and  national  politics  in  local 
communities. 

Now  let  the  Air  Force  dare  deny  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements. 


Water  aod  G>lorado't  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  coLoaAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  October  22. 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRxssioNAL  RECORD,  I  includc 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Honorable  Wayni  N.  Aspinall, 
before  the  Rotary  International  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  October  17, 1963. 

We,  in  Colorado,  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  proper  preservation  and  use  of  wa- 
ter. Our  colleague  has  shown  great 
knowledge  of  the  problem.  He  has  out- 
lined the  necessity  for  cooperation  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  elsewhere  in 
bringing  about  the  proper  development 
of  the  water  of  our  State. 
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The  address  follows: 

Watkb  akd  CoiomADo's  Putttkz 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Watns  N.  Aa- 

piMAix,  of  Colorado,  before  Denver  Rotary 

International,  October  17,  1903) 

Senator,  Oovemor  Johnson,  officers,  mem- 
bers, and  guests  of  Denver  Rotary  Inter- 
national, and,  may  I  trespass  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion  on  the  usual  requirements 
:ind  offer  to  all  of  those  who  qualify  a  second 
salutation  which  Is:  "my  fellow  Coloradans." 

Chance  saw  to  It  that  I  was  born  else- 
where, but  since  the  time  that  I  have  been 
knowledgeable  enough  to  understand  values, 
I  have  been  proud  of  my  Colorado  citizen- 
ship— and  I  might  say  that  my  loyalty  to  the 
State  and  its  people  is  neither  hampered 
nor  diminished  by  my  first  loyalty  to  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

I  am  personally  pleased  and  highly  hon- 
ored to  be  requested  to  address  at  this  time 
the  members  of  this  outstanding  service  or- 
ganisation of  Denver.  To  be  perfectly  hon- 
est and  frank  with  all  of  you,  It  Is  a  rare 
privilege  these  days  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress whose  people  live  west  of  the  liflssls- 
slppl  to  have  the  opportunity  to  return 
home  and  visit  his  homeland  and  become  re- 
acqualnted  with  bis  neighbors.  This  lunch- 
eon meeting  affords  me  both  pleasures.  '  May 
I  be  a  little  bit  sarcastic  and  advise  you  that 
If  Congress  doesn't  change  Its  way,  there  Is 
likely  to  be  the  greatest  crop  of  one-term 
Members  that  history  has  ever  recorded. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  presented  to  this 
group  by  one  of  Colorado's  great — the  Hon- 
orable Bdwln  C.  Johnson — legislator,  execu- 
tive, and  dedicated  public  servant,  whoee 
abilities  and  talents  have  been  given  unsel- 
fishly throughout  a  long  and  eventful  life  to 
the  best  Interests  and  welfare  of  his  fellow 
Americans  and  his  fellow  Coloradans.  Citi- 
Bens  of  our  State  generally  do  not  realize  the 
contributions  made  by  this  distinguished 
friend  of  ours.  I  shall  mention  but  one  of 
his  many  acts  of  service  In  our  behalf,  and 
I  shall  mention  it  so  briefly  that  If  there  are 
those  of  you  who  are  left  wondering  or  un- 
convinced, then  I  would  suggest  that  as  a 
citizen  who  wishes  to  express  gratitude  where 
gratitude  Is  honestly  deserved,  that  you  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  the  facts  because  If  this 
friend  of  ours,  while  serving  his  third  term 
as  Governor,  had  not  stood  as  firm  as  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  in  the  interest  of  his  fel- 
low Coloradans  In  the  conferences  which  led 
to  the  Santa  Pe  Accord  of  1966,  there  would 
have  been  no  upper  Colorado  Storage  Project 
Act.  This,  even  without  the  myriad  of  other 
services,  entitles  him  to  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  all  Coloradans  of  present  and  future 
generations.       Once  again,  I  thank  you,  Ed. 

I  have  great  affection  for  this  city  and  Its 
people.  My  visits  here  these  days  sjre  all 
too  few  and  too  short.  Eleven  years  of  my 
life — school  and  public  service — have  been 
spent  here.  There  Is  no  other  city  like  Den- 
ver. Althovigh  young  In  years,  it  Is  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
world.    Every  Coloradan  Is  proud  of  the  suc- 

€of  this,  our  capital  city.  We  rejoice  In 
accomplishments  and  we  sorrow  In  Its 
Is  and  tribulations.  We  do  our  best 
throughout  the  whole  State  to  understand 
its  problems.  Our  small  communities  look 
to  it  as  our  big  brother.  We  share  in  Its 
successes.  We  are  hurt  when  its  ambitions 
for  success  seem  to  cause  it  to  forget  that  Its 
phenomenal  development  stems  largely  from 
the  continual  stream  of  contributions  that 
flow  from  the  outside  areas  of  the  State  to 
this  metropolitan  area.  I  do  not  need  to 
paraphrase  because  simply  stated:  we  grow 
or  decay  together.  This  is  the  oneness  of 
peoples  closely  welded  together  In  the  status 
of  statehood. 

All  of  my  life  I  have  lived  In  and  worked 
for  peoples  of  minority  areas.  As  a  youth, 
I  was   educated  in  a  small  school  only  S 


mUee  from  a  school  many  times  as  large.  I 
have  always  had  my  home  in  a  small  com- 
munity which,  on  aU  too  many  occasions, 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  activities  of 
Its  larger  neighbor.  As  a  State  legislator,  I 
served  a  limited  population  which  ofttlmes 
was  bothered  about  the  activities  of  the 
more  populous  areas  of  the  State.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, I  represent  not  only  a  district  with 
a  small  population,  but  also  a  State  and  also 
a  region  of  the  same  limitations  when  com- 
pared with  areas  of  larger  populations. 
These  experiences.  If  they  have  taught  vae 
nothing  else,  have  caused  me  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  understanding.  Understanding 
of  each  other's  position,  not  agreement, 
should  be  the  flrst  goal.  Understanding  Is 
always  accompanied  by  a  desire  not  to  hurt 
or  destroy.  Confldence  In  each  other  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  understanding.  Out 
of  the  two  will  come  ultimate  agreement. 
But  without  the  two,  controversy  and  dis- 
cord wUl  be  perpetuated. 

And  now  to  my  subject:  "Water  and  Colo- 
rado's Futixre."  I  doubt  not  that  there  are 
few  In  this  audience  who  do  not  now  under- 
stand fully  why  I  have  prefaced  my  remarks 
as  I  have.  It  goes  without  saying  that  second 
only  to  the  air  we  breathe  are  we  dependent 
upon  this  great  natural  resource — water. 
Colorado  Is  neither  a  have  not  nor  an  abun- 
dantly blessed  State  In  its  possession  of  this 
resource,  and  yet,  we  are  the  most  favored  of 
all  of  our  neighbors  In  this  respect.  Nature's 
favor  has  all  too  often  brought  discord  and 
controversy  among  us  rather  than  cause  us 
to  seek  the  best  means  of  using  every  drop 
of  this  valuable  resource  to  its  fullest  and 
best  use. 

As  we  ponder  the  development  of  water 
within  the  State,  we  must  consider  the  differ- 
ent procedures  which  have  been  used  In  the 
past: 

1.  The  first  development  and  use  of  water 
In  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  was  through  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise.  Por  these  build- 
ers I  have  only  the  greatest  of  respect.  How- 
ever, Colorado's  geography  Is  such  that  the 
field  for  the  private  enterpriser  has  always 
been  extremely  limited.  Understanding  leg- 
islators made  It  possible  for  private  enter- 
prise to  Join  together  In  groups  as  irrigation 
companies  or  mutual  Irrigation  districts. 

2.  More  populous  communities  Joined  to- 
gether and  brought  Into  the  picture  the 
municipal  water  district.  Invariably,  these 
organizations  have  served  the  people  of  their 
municipalities  effectively  and  well.  Denver 
is  no  exception. 

3.  The  Pederal  Government,  in  the  Inter- 
est of  public  land  settlement,  soon  offered 
the  reclamation  program.  The  people  of 
Colorado  were  not  well  prepared  in  the  be- 
ginning to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
this  program,  but  today  they  are  well  on 
the  way  and  are  receiving  their  share  of  con- 
sideration In  this  respect.  I  need  not  advise 
those  present  that  it  Is  In  this  area  of  water 
resource  conservation  and  development  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  becomes  Involved.  In 
practically  all  other  areas,  his  role  Is  that  of 
the  ordinary  private  citizen. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  Just  mention 
two  other  Important  events  In  Colorado's 
water  history.  Plrst,  the  authorization  by 
the  legislature  of  the  forming  of  large  con- 
servancy districts  without  which  Pederal  rec- 
lamation programs  In  Colorado  would  have 
been  stymied.  Second,  the  authorization  of 
the  formation  and  financing  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  without  which 
Colorado  could  never  have  prepared  herself 
to  successfully  press  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects. The  second  service  was  the  work  of  the 
administration  of  former  Gov.  Teller  Am- 
mons.  and  he,  too,  deserves  the  continuing 
thanks  of  all  Colorado. 

I  desire  now  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
very  short  rteum^  of  legal  principles  govern- 
ing the  development  and  use  of  water  in 


Colorado.  Ever  since  Colorado  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1676,  our  Constitution  has 
provided  that — 

"The  water  of  every  natural  stream  not 
heretofore  appropriated,  within  the  State  of 
Colorado,  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public,  and  the  same  Is  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State,  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"The  right  to  divert  the  unappropriated 
waters  of  any  natxiral  stream  to  beneficial 
uses  shall  never  be  denied.  Priority  of  ap- 
propriation shall  give  the  better  right  as 
between  those  ttslng  the  water  for  the  same 
purpose." 

Even  before  we  adopted  ovu*  Constitution 
this  rule  of  first-ln-tlme-flrst-ln-rlght  was 
the  law  and  practice  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States.  Part  and  parcel  of  It,  of 
course,  is  the  recognition  that  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  cannot  t>e  made  to  depend  on 
the  ownership  of  land  bordering  on  a  stream. 
Part  and  parcel  of  it,  also,  is  the  recognition 
that  the  rightful  use  of  water  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  watershed  of  origin.  This  was 
decided  by  our  Supreme  Court  as  early  as 
1882  in  the  case  of  Coffln  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch 
Co.  Colorado's  law  In  this  respect  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Western  appropriation  States.  Wells  Hutch- 
ins  s\m[miarlzes  the  law  on  this  subject  thus 
In  his  book  entitled  "Selected  Problems  in 
the  Law  of  Water  Rights  In  the  West": 

"The  use  of  water  under  the  riparian  doc- 
trine Is  commonly  limited  to  lands  lying 
within  the  watershed  of  the  stream  to  which 
they  are  riparian.  Under  the  appropriation 
doctrine,  however,  the  right  of  use  acquired 
In  the  flow  of  a  stream  Is  not  limited  to 
riparian  lands  nor  to  any  other  lands  solely 
because  of  their  location;  hence  It  follows 
logically  that  the  viae  Is  not  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  watershed,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  rule  which  applies  to  all  features  of 
the  exercise  of  the  approprlatlve  right, 
namely,  (hat  the  prior  rights  of  others  be 
not  adversely  affected.  An  early  Colorado 
decision  [the  one  I  Just  mentioned]  recog- 
nized the  right  to  divert  water  from  a  stream 
and  to  carry  It  across  an  Intervening  divide 
and  thence  down  a  different  stream  for  the 
Irrigation  of  lands  lying  In  the  valley  of  the 
latter." 

The  Importance  of  this  doctrine  is  empha- 
sized not  only  In  our  State  law,  but  by  the 
terms  of  several  of  the  Interstate  comp€u:ts 
to  which  Colorado  is  a  party.  The  Colorado 
River  compact  of  1922,  for  Instance,  appor- 
tioned to  the  upper  basin  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  beneflclal  consumptive  use  of  7,500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  per  annum  and  defined  the 
term  "upper  iMsln"  to  Include  not  only 
"those  parts  of  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  •  •  • 
from  which  waters  naturally  drain  into  the 
Colorado  River  System  above  Lee  Perry"  but 
also  "all  parts  of  said  States  located  without 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem which  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
beneficially  served  by  waters  diverted  from 
the  system  above  Lee  Perry."  The  same  defi- 
nition occurs  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact  of  1948  which  apportioned 
to  our  State  the  consumptive  use  of  51.75 
percent  of  the  total  use  apportioned  to  the 
upper  basin  by  the  big  compact. 

It  Is  worth  noting,  moreover,  that  this  doc- 
trine has  served  Colorado  well  In  Its  dealings 
with  other  States.  Our  friends  below  us  on 
the  Colorado — In  California,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  Mexico— would  dearly  love  to  see  all  up- 
per basin  transmountaln  diversions  severely 
limited.  None  of  use  would  think  of  acceed- 
Ing  to  the  position  advocated  by  powerful 
Interests  down  there.  And.  In  the  Laramie 
River  case,  decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  1922,  we  were  challenged  by  Wyoming  on 
the  claim,  among  others,  that  "the  waters 
of  this  Interstate  stream  cannot  rightfully 
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b«  tokfln  from  tta  vm«eah«d  ukI  carried  Into 
AQotlMr  wb««  Mbm  (Wyanlaff]  mtw  oan  i«- 
c«lT«  any  banaflt  from  tbem."  On  tliU  mib- 
J«;t.th«  Court  aaid: 

"TlM  objection  of  WyooUnc  to  tta*  pro- 
poMd  dlvcralon  on  Um  ground  tliat  It  Is  to 
another  watarataed.  from  which  aha  can  t9~ 
calve  no  benaflt.  la  *  *  •  untenable.  Tha  fact 
that  the  diversion  la  to  such  a  waterahed 
*  *  *  doea  not  In  ItaeU  constitute  a  ground 
for  condemning  It.  In  neither  State  doea 
the  right  of  appropriation  depend  on  the 
place  of  uae  being  within  the  same  water- 
shed. Diversions  from  one  waterahed  to  an- 
other are  cocnmonly  made  In  both  Statea  an/1 
the  practice  Is  recognized  by  the  decisions 
of  their  courts.  The  principle  of  such  di- 
versions being  recognised  In  both  States, 
its  application  to  this  Interstate  atream  does 
not  in  itaelf  constitute  a  ground  for  com- 
plaint." 

TtM  fact  that  our  basic  law  permits  di- 
versions to  be  made  from  one  waterahed  to 
another  has.  as  we  must  all  recognize,  led 
to  misunderstandings  and  dlfflcultles  In  the 
past.  Fortunately,  we  have  generally  been 
able  to  work  out  our  problems  amicably  aa 
they  came  along.  Our  water  conservancy 
district  law  aptly  expresaea,  I  believe,  the 
general  policy  of  the  State  even  though  it  is 
limited  in  its  direct  application  to  districts 
organized  under  its  provisions:  •••  •  •  any 
works  or  facilities  planned  and  designed  for 
the  exporUtlon  of  water  from  the  natural 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  •  •  •  shall  be 
designed,  constructed,  and  operated  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  present  appropriations 
of  water,  and  in  addition  thereto  prospective 
uses  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  purposes,  including 
constimptive  uses  for  domestic,  mining,  and 
industrial  purpoees.  within  the  natural 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  •  •  •  will  not  be 
Impaired  nor  Increased  in  cost  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  water  users  within  the  natural 
basin." 

The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  has 
been,  and  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  Is  being, 
conatructed  consistently  with  this  law.  In 
the  first,  our  western  slope  and  eastern  slope 
people  sat  down  together  and.  as  a  result  of 
their  negotiations,  agreed  that  Oreen  Moan- 
tain  reservoir  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project, 
that  53,000  acre-feet  of  its  storage  capacity 
should  be  devoted  to  "replacement  in  west- 
ern Colorado  of  the  water  which  would  be 
usable  there  if  not  withheld  or  diverted"  by 
other  features  of  the  project;  and  that  its 
other  100,000  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity 
should  be  \jBed  for  the  production  of  power 
and  to  be  available,  without  charge,  "to  sup- 
ply existing  irrigation  and  domestic  appro- 
prtatlons  of  water  •  •  •  and  for  future  iise 
for  domestic  purpose  and  in  the  irrigation 
of  lands  thereafter  to  be  brought  under  ciil- 
tlvatlon  in  western  Colorado."  I  ■h^ii  not 
recite  the  other  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
Important  though  they  are,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that  the  agreement, 
printed  in  Senate  Docimient  No.  80  of  the 
75tb  Congress,  was  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  In  the  case 
of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  diversion.  Here 
the  pertinent  document,  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board, 
the  Southeastern  Colorado  Water  Conserv- 
ancy District,  the  Colorado  River  Water  Con- 
servation District,  and  the  Southwestern 
Water  Conservation  District,  has  been  printed 
aa  House  Document  No.  130.  87th  Congress. 
It  sets  out,  as  you  all  know,  the  operating 
criteria  for  the  Fryingpan -Arkansas  project 
and  Includes  provisions  for  the  construction 
of  the  100.000  acre-foot  Ruedi  Reservoir  to 
supply  present  and  future  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Western  Slope. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  In  our  State  and  then  tell 
you  what  we  can  expect  in  the  years  ahead. 


Xrrlgatton  In  Ooiorado  dates  back  to  the 
early  1800's.  when  small  irrlgatkn  districts 
were  constructed  along  the  Arkaaaaa  River  In 
the  vicinity  of  Canon  City  and  Pueblo.  The 
flret  major  development  In  the  Arkansas 
Basin  occurred  in  1874  in  the  Rocky  I^wtl 
area.  The  first  transmountaln  dlversloQ 
project  of  any  alsa  was  constructed  by  the 
Twin  Lakes  Reaervolr  and  Canal  Company 
and  placed  in  operaUon  in  1936— diverting 
up  to  about  46.000  acre-feet  annually  from 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Uke  other  areas 
in  the  Nation,  Irrigation  waa  overextended 
In  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  haa  been  on  the 
decrease  since  1920  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
dependable  water  supply.  The  recently  au- 
thorized Frylngpan-Arkansaa  project  ahould 
result  In  stabilizing  the  Irrigated  area.  The 
first  Federal  reclamation  project  to  furnish 
water  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  was  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  transmountain  di- 
version project  authorized  in  1937. 

Irrigation  in  that  part  of  Colorado  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide  started  In  the 
1880'a  when  the  Indians  were  removed  to 
reservations  and  oiur  valleys  were  (^>ened  to 
setUement.  The  Grand  Valley  was  opened 
to  settlement  In  1881  and  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley  In  1882.  Private  irrigation  undertak- 
ings were  started  almost  Immediately  In  both 
valleys.  The  Grand  Valley  canal  was  com- 
pleted in  1888  to  serve  about  46.000  acres. 
However,  attempts  by  private  Interests  be- 
tween 1886  and  1902  to  construct  a  canal  to 
serve  higher  lands  in  the  valley  failed  be- 
caxise  private  investors  were  unwUling 
to  back  the  project.  In  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley,  after  large  canals  were  constructed 
around  1894,  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Uncompahgre  River  would  not  furnish  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  all  the  lands  that 
were  Intended  to  be  Irrigated. 

As  was  the  case  elsewhere  In  the  West,  the 
early  Irrigation  projects  started  as  private 
undertakings  under  the  Uluslon  in  many  In- 
stances that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
could  be  diverted  from  the  rivers  to  irrigate 
large  areas  without  river  storage  or  control. 
There  were  numerous  setbacks  and  failuree 
in  these  early  projects,  and  It  waa  this  factor 
prlmarUy  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  in  1902. 

Upon  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  In  1902,  the  citizens  of  both  the  Grand 
Valley  and  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  orga- 
nized water  user's  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  the  redamaUon 
service  In  developing  their  areas.  The  Un- 
compahgre project  was  authorized  In  1908 
and  the  txmnel  bringing  water  from  the  Gun- 
nison River  was  completed  In  1909.  The 
Grand  Valley  project  was  authorized  in  1911 
with  the  first  IrrigaUon  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  in  1916.  The  Uncompahgre  and 
Grand  VaUey  projects  were  the  only  reclama- 
tion projects  authorized  in  Colorado  dxiring 
the  early  years  of  the  reclamation  program. 
Since  1937,  Colorado  has  been  benefited 
greatly  by  the  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Pine  River  project  In  Archuleta 
and  La  Plata  Counties,  the  Fruitgrowers  Dam 
project  and  the  Paonla  project  in  Delta 
County,  the  San  Luis  project  (only  partially 
authorized  and  constructed)  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
transmountain  diversion  project  serving 
northeastern  Colorado,  the  CoUbran  project 
In  Mesa  County,  and  the  Bonny  Dam  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Republican  Blver  In  east- 
em  Colorado. 

To  theee  existing  projects  we  are  adding 
or  Bhall  add  In  the  foreeeeable  futiire  those 
projects  authorized  or  named  for  planning 
purposes  In  the  Colorado  Storage  Project 
Act.  Of  those  authorized  in  the  act,  the 
Paonla  project  and  the  Smith  Fork  project 
in  E>elta  and  Montrose  Counties  have  been 
completed,  the  Florida  project  in  La  Plata 
County  is  nearlng  compleUon,  and  the  SUt 
project  in  Oarfleld  County  aho\ild  be  started 
this  fiscal  year.    In  addition  to  theee  par- 


Uclpating  projects,  the  CureeanU  storage 
project  on  the  Gunnison  River  is  well  under- 
way. Construction  has  already  started  on 
the  Frylngp&n-Arkansas  multiple -purpose 
transmountain  diversion  project  which  was 
authorized  only  2  years  ago. 

There  are  socne  20  projects  enunwrated  in 
the  planning  secUon  of  the  Colorado  Stor- 
age Project  Act  which  are  eltiier  ready  for 
consideraUon  by  the  Congress  or  should  be 
ready  within  the  next  6  to  7  or  8  years.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  study  of  the  Narrows  unit  on  the 
South  Platte  River  and  the  Cache  le  Poudre 
water  sUblllaaUon  project  on  the  Cache  le 
Poudre  River. 

It  is  significant  that  there  Is  only  one 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  in  Colorado  and 
It  Is  the  John  Martin  Reservoir  in  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Basin. 

Colorado  has  presenUy  some  2,800.000  acres 
of  land  under  IrrigaUon.  Of  this  amount, 
about  960,000  acres  have  been  developed  or 
are  served  supplemental  water  through  the 
Federal  reclamation  program.  The  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  project  win  provide  supple- 
mental water  for  another  280,000  acres  in- 
cluded in  the  presently  irrigated  lands.  Tto 
the  amount  presently  irrigated,  we  should  be 
able  to  add  approximately  300,000  new  acres 
through  the  Federal  reclamaUon  program  in 
the  future,  and  also  firm  up  the  water  supply 
for  additional  lands  presenUy  inadequately 
Irrigated. 

The  Federal  Government  has  expended  on 
water  projects  in  Colorado  about  1280  mil- 
lion. To  finish  construction  of  those  projects 
authorized  by  the  Colorado  Storage  Project 
Act,  an  additional  amount  of  approximately 
•98  mUllon  wlU  be  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  total  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  Fryingpan* 
Arkansas  will  be  about  $170  million.  In  ad- 
dlUon  to  all  of  these.  If  most  of  the  projects 
enumerated  in  the  planning  section  of  the 
Colorado  Storage  Project  Act  are  finally  con- 
structed together  with  the  Narrows,  the 
Cache  Le  Poudre  and  the  further  develop- 
ment in  the  Rio  Grande  River  Basin  it  wii; 
require  something  over  $500  million. 

What  must  Colorado's  futiu^  in  water  re- 
source development  be?  Mind  you,  I  did  not 
say  what  ahall,  what  should  or  what  could 
Colorado's  future  be  In  this  regard.  I  used 
the  phrase.  "What  It  must  be."  and  there  Is 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  left  for  wait- 
ing, for  stumbling,  for  second  guessing  or  for 
qtiarreling  among  ourselves.  Assuming  Colo- 
rado's share  of  Colorado  River  water  amounts 
to  3.866,000  acre-feet,  we  have  remaining 
about  1.890.000  acre-feet  of  committed  water 
for  use  In  Colorado.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  here  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
unused  water  Is  not  likely  to  remain  In  the 
possession  of  our  State,  subject  to  being  used 
by  our  citizens,  unless  we  see  to  it  that  it  is 
put  to  honest,  wise,  beneficial,  and  Immediate 
use.  An  honest  use  is  a  use  for  which  the 
water  was  acquired  In  the  first  place.  A  wise 
use  is  a  use  which  Is  dominant  as  of  the  par- 
ticular time.  A  beneficial  use  Is  an  efficient 
uae  to  satisfy  a  recognized  need  within  the 
area  of  use.  An  immediate  use  is  putting  the 
water  to  work  before  the  time  limit  during 
which  the  water  can  legally  be  put  to  use 
expires  and  before  others  are  able  to  eetab- 
llsh  a  use  of  such  water.  Our  time  to  put 
our  preeently  unused  water  to  use  is  not 
unlimited. 

"Hie  futtira  development  of  every  facet  of 
Colorado's  society  will  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  water  we  have  and  the  manner 
in  which  we  iise  it.  This  Is  a  If  sou  of  his- 
tory, peculiar  not  alone  to  Colorado,  but  of 
major  importance  to  us  because  'we  are 
Color  adans. 

Agrlculttire  In  Colorado  will  reach  It* 
maximum  contribution  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  To  be  sure,  we  have  additional  land 
areas  which  could  be  reepoiMlve  to  larger 
yields  but  the  water  is  not  available  and  it 
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never  will  be.  Just  as  agrlctilt\ire  is  reach- 
ing that  place  where  It  can  develop  no  fur- 
ther in  our  economy  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  wat^r,  so  shall  all  other  parts  of  oxir  econ- 
omy be  limited  sooner  or  later.  And,  I  might 
add  here  sooner.  In  my  opinion,  than  many 
of  us  reullze.  Farms,  towns,  cities,  indus- 
tries, recreation  activities,  must  inevitably 
be  controlled  in  their  growth  by  the  amount 
of  water  at  their  disposal. 

I  repeat  towns  uid  cities  cannot  exist 
without  farms,  livestock,  mines,  timber,  etc. 
Manufacturing  cannot  exist  without  mines 
and  timber.  No  economy  or  civilization  can 
exist  without  people.  These  statements  are 
axiomatic  and  are  referred  to  here  only  to 
show  that  in  today's  world,  as  well  as  tomor- 
row's, we  must  be  g\iided  by  a  philosophy  of 
live  and  let  live,  or  we  all  sooner  or  later 
shall  expire  because  of  our  own  selfishness, 
ambitions  and  shortcomings. 

What  we  must  have  In  Colorado  Is  rational 
and  constructive  planning  from  a  central 
vantage  point,  and  that  is  our  own  State 
government.  Recommendations  from  such 
planning  agency  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  legislature  for  Implementation  into 
policy  wherever  desirable  and  acceptable  to 
the  people.  There  should  be  no  deviation 
from  such  legislative  enactments  by  area  or 
local  Interest.  This  Is  the  only  way  that  the 
State  can  be  welded  together  as  a  whole. 
And,  it  is  within  the  whole  State  that  we 
receive  our  maximum  benefits  and  strength. 


In  Colorado's  future,  there  is  still  room  and 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  some  16  to 
20  more  participating  projects  of  the  Colo- 
rado Storage  project;  for  the  construction 
of  the  Narrows  project  and  similar  projects 
if  desired  and  found  feasible;  for  the  filling 
of  Dillon  Reservoir  and  other  like  reservoirs, 
If  cooperative  procedures  are  complied  with; 
for  the  transportation  of  water  from  one 
basin  to  another  when  agreement  Is  reached 
and  honored;  for  the  changing  of  an  existing 
use  to  a  use  of  a  higher  priority  where  the 
need  is  shown  and  due  recompense  Is  made, 
and  for  a  coordination  of  benefits  when  in- 
Jury  to  other  users  can  and  will  be  avoided. 

Personally,  I  am  willing  to  accept  Colo- 
rado's existing  water  situation — commit- 
ments, agreements,  deficits,  benefits — as  they 
are.  I  for  one  am  willing  to  recognize  the 
contributions  and  sacrifices  made  by  those 
heretofore  charged  with  the  protection  and 
development  of  this  resoiirce  within  our 
borders,  "^elr  mistakes  and  shortcomings 
I  am  inclined  to  overlook — but  not  to  fcM^et, 
because  future  dangers  and  pitfalls  may  well 
be  avoided  by  remembrance  rather  than  for- 
getfulness.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we  have  no 
time  to  spend  in  arguing  what  might  have 
been  if  we  had  made  some  decision  other 
than  the  one  we  made,  or  if  we  had  done 
something  or  not  done  something  which  we 
did  or  which  we  did  not  do.  We  do  not  have 
the  time  for  such  a  valueless  luxury.     We 


have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  as  of  this  mo- 
ment. We  must  close  our  ranks.  We  must 
respect  eftch  other's  position.  We  must  strive 
to  understand  each  other's  needs,  desires 
and  ambitions.  We  must  go  out  of  our  way 
to  intonn  each  other  of  plans  and  to  become 
informed  of  the  other's  plans.  There  Is  no 
room  for  or  need  of  secrecy  of  movement 
among  ourselves. 

As  people  in  other  areas,  and  other  parts 
'of  our  great  basins,  press  their  plans  for 
development,  let  mb  be  united — not  as  an 
eastern  slope,  not  as  a  western  slope,  not 
as  a  Rio  Grande  basin,  not  as  a  North 
Platte  basin,  not  as  a  metropolitan  area,  but 
rather  as  a  vital  and  organized  whole — not 
diminished  in  strength  because  of  lack  of 
confidence  and  controversy  within — for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  that  which  is  legally 
oiirs  and  without  which  all  tendons  of  our 
economy  will  be  unduly  and  prematiu-ely 
weakened. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you  one 
of  my  favorite  passages  of  the  Scrlpttu-e: 

"Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 

"It  Is  like  the  precious  ointment  for  the 
head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard:  that  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of   his   garments. 

"As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew 
that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zlon. 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  forevermore." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  37:  3:  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good. 

Almighty  God,  in  the  great  adventure 
of  achieving  and  doing  that  which  is 
good  for  our  beloved  country,  may  we 
not  only  be  eager  to  develop  and  safe- 
guard its  economic  and  material  re- 
sources. 

Show  us  how  we  may  promote  and  pro- 
tect our  moral  and  spiritual  heritage 
which  is  so  great  and  glorious. 

Inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  with  a 
longing  to  release  the  splendor  which  is 
hidden  in  the  soul  of  mankind  every- 
where. 

May  we  help  humanity  reach  those 
lofty  heights  of  unity  and  concord  where 
all  those  antipathies  and  antagonisms, 
which  exist  among  the  nations,  shall  be 
supplanted  by  the  Q>lrit  of  cooperation 
and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles:       | 

H  Jt.  844.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  BUtes  U  held  by  the 
United  States  in  troBt  tor  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reeervatlon; 


HJt.  846.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 

HH.  2635.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1966,  for  the  purpose  of  Including  the 
Fort  Mojave  Indian  Reservation  among  res- 
ervations excepted  from  the  25-year  lease 
limitations; 

HJt.  6226.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Ouam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  6481.  An  act  to  permit  the  government 
of  Ouam  to  authorize  a  public  authority  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing  ac- 
tivities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  psissed,  with  an  amendment 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title:  \ 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorlif  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  general 
obligation  bonds.  X 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hoiise  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  Jt.  6148.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
highM-  education  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  Institutions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hn,L,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Yarborouch,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  OoLowATKR,  Mr.  Prottty,  and  Mr. 
Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 


is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  6500.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stenios,  Mr.  Stiong- 
TON,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
to  be  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8.  16.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  puri>oses; 

S.  136.  An  act  to  place  In  tniBt  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Slo\iz  Reserva- 
tion In  South  Dakota; 

S.  1594.  An  act  to  determine  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ute  Mountain  TVlbe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  In  and  to  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Pimglclde,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  eco- 
nomic polaons  with  registration  nvunbers, 
to  eliminate  registration  under  protest,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1718.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1886.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  tnist  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  \ised  for  cemetery  purposes; 

S.  2111.  An  act  to  fix  the  beneficial  own- 
ership of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reaer- 
vatlon  located  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California; 

S.  2139.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  oC 
Indians,  Idaho;  and 
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8  J.  Bm.  40.  Joint  raaolutlon  auttaoiislnc 
the  e«eretar7  at  iba  Interior  to  0BR7  oat  • 
contlnulnc  procrmm  to  raduoe  nonben«fleUl 
consumpUv*  us*  of  wat«r  In  tlM  Peoos  Blver 
Baaln.  In  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
section  1.  Public  Law  689.  84th  Congrees. 
had  appointed  Mr.  8p*ax3CAN  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  U.S.  Group  of  the  Ninth 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary 
Conference,  vice  Mr.  FuLBaicHT,  who 
will  be  unable  to  attend  the  Conference. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  maJce 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRoll  No.  ITOl 

Alger 

Harris 

Patman 

Bartnc 

HAOeil 

PUcber 

Baas 

Hoeren 

Puctnskl 

Berry 

Jannan 

Rivers.  S.C. 

BoUlnc 

Karth 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bolton, 

Kee 

Roooerelt 

Frances  P. 

Kelly 

Ryan.  NT. 

Brock 

Keogb 

St.  Oikge 

Bmce 

KUbum 

SheUey 

Buckley 

Lone.  La. 

Sheppard 

Celler 

McClory 

Sickles 

Chelf 

McDade 

Smith,  Iowa 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Mclntlre 

Springer 

Derwlnskl 

Steed 

Dlggs 

MaUllard 

Stubblefleld 

ration 

Martin.  Calif. 

Thompson.  La. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Flynt 

Michel 

Thomberry 

Olalmo 

Moes 

Vinson 

OoodeU 

Mtuter 

WUIlams 

Gray 

Murray 

wuiu 

Oumey 

O'Brien.  Dl. 

Wilson. 

Halpem 

Passman 

Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  AND  OTHER 
NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitati<m.  or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions,  to- 
gether with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powm,]? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  A 
RESOLUTION  CONTINUINa  CER- 
TAIN APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  JxnsknI.  the  ranidng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  would  like  to  submit 
a  request  at  this  time  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Monday  next  to  take  up  for  consider- 
ation a  resolution  further  extending  the 
continuing  resolution  under  which  we 
are  operating  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  Inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  as  to  whether  this 
is  going  to  be  the  normal  30-day  exten- 
sion or  a  60-day  extension. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  purpose  Is  to  con- 
tinue the  present  resolution  without 
change  except  as  to  the  date  and  to  make 
it  effective  for  the  2  months  ending 
December  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  would  only  be  1 
month  according  to  my  imderstandlng 
of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Our  purpose  is  to  ex- 
tend It  2  months. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  To  Jsmuary?  What  Is 
the  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  what  I 
would  like  to  know — what  date  the  ex- 
tension goes  to. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tension of  60  days  would  extend  It 
through  December  31  next. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  on  Monday  next,  if  it  Is  agree- 
able to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  every  reason  to  find  out  if  this 
is  a  2-month  extension — or  what  date 
this  goes  to?  That  Is  the  only  thing  I 
am  Interested  In  finding  out,  and  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  assure  me  it 
Is  the  31st  of  December,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemtui  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LAniD]  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CAifHOH],  has  made  a  request 
for  a  60-day  extension. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Did 
the  gentleman  say  that  the  request  Is 
for  a  30-day  or  60-day  extension? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Sixty  days  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cakmon]. 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  Informed  me  that 
he  would  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a 
60-day  extension.  Now,  he  has  just 
stated  that  the  extension  would  bring  us 


up  to  December  1.  A  6e-day  extension 
would  bring  us  up  to  the  last  day  of 
December,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssoxirl  changed  his  mind? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  give  the  House  the  opportunity 
to  adjourn  sometime  during  the  month 
of  December  and  for  that  reason  we 
would  like  to  make  this  resolution  effec- 
tive until  December  1,  If  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  written  document  In 
respect  to  this  matter  Is  at  the  desk  or 
not.  I  understand  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered in  committee,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  confusion  as 
to  whether  It  is  a  30-day  extension  or  a 
60-day  extension,  but  under  my  reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  If  It  is  60 
days — and  apparently  that  Is  what  It  Is — 
then,  by  the  time  the  appropriation  bills 
have  been  enacted  Into  law.  half  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  have  expired. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  not  been  able 
long  before  this  to  dispose  of  the  appro- 
priaUon  bills  that  should  be  disposed  of 
before  we  even  start  the  fiscal  year,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  we  wind  up  dis- 
posing of  the  last  ones  apparently  after 
Christmas.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  could  not 
refrain  from  malting  this  observation. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HALLECK  1.  the  minority  leader  on  this 
side,  but  the  facts  are  that  we  face  a 
situation  now  where,  of  course,  we  have 
to  pass  this  extension  whether  it  be  for 
30  days  or  60  days. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  might  make  this 
further  observation.  I  would  prefer  that 
it  be  a  30-day  extension.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  could  get  these  matters 
back  of  us  before  Christmas.  To  my 
mind,  a  60-day  extension  carrying  us  be- 
yond Christmas  and  up  to  the  next  cal- 
endar year  is  probably  an  open  Invitation 
to  take  that  long  to  dispose  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  If  it  were  30  days,  that 
might  be  some  incentive  to  get  going 
with  th^  matter  of  appropriations  and 
get  them  back  of  us  in  the  next  30  days, 
that  Is.  through  the  month  of  November, 
but  if  the  request  goes  for  60  days,  I  sup- 
pose that  is  it  something  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  not  being  able  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Congress.  But  that  is 
certainly  not  the  responsibility  of  those 
of  us  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  minority  leader,  that  the  reason 
these  appropriation  bills  have  not  been 
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passed  long  ago  Is  that  we  are  without 
authorizations.  All  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  which  are  still  pending  have 
been  delayed  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  at  this  time  authorizations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  In  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
said  and  in  view  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  said,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  deal  of  this  lack  of  au- 
thorization rests  with  the  other  body. 
I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  instead  of  asking  for  a 
60-day  extension  he  ask  for  an  8-month 
extension  and  then  we  can  all  go  home 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  raised  this  issue  last 
week.  As  we  go  along  waiting  for  these 
appropriation  bills  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  we  seem  to  have 
fewer  and  fewer  Members  present.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
order  in  the  House  so  that  the  Members 
would  know  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
instead  of  having  a  situation  where  each 
week,  we  stay  down  here  and  take  up 
some  simple  little  biU,  such  as  we  had 
yesterday,  on  which  I  think  there  was 
one  single  vote  in  opposition.  Why 
could  not  these  matters  be  considered 
within  1  week's  time  and  let  us  get  some- 
thmg  done? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  support  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  In  his  statement 
with  regard  to  the  delay  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  thus  far.  The  only  rea- 
son there  has  been  a  delay  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  Is  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorizations have  not  cleared  the  other 
body.  We  could  not  get  the  independ- 
ent offices  bill,  which  is  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleanan  from  Texas 
tMr.  Thomas],  over  here  on  the  fioor  un- 
til just  a  week  ago  because  the  space 
agency  authorization  had  not  passed. 
As  far  as  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  is  concerned  it  has  not  passed  the 
other  body  as  yet. 

I  would  like  to  state,  however,  that 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  us  in  the 
House  to  extend  this  resolution  only 
for  30  days  in  order  to  keep  some  heat  on 
the  other  body  so  that  they  will  get  these 
authorizations  out  and  act  upon  them. 
But  I  support  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  in  his  explanation 
of  why  these  bills  have  not  come  out. 
Certainly  it  is  the  lack  of  authorizations. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
continue  with  this  subject  because  it  is 
all  important.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  which  House  Is  responsible. 
I  think  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
majority  party  to  see  that  these  matters 
are  taken  care  of.  that  the  authorization 
bills  are  enacted,  whether  It  Is  in  the 
other  body  or  in  this  body.  It  Is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  minority  party.  I 
am  not  criticizing  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 


ations Committee,  but  I  think  the  major- 
ity party  has  a  great  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  see  to  it 
that  the  appropriation  bills  are  on  this 
floor  by  June  30  and  acted  upon.  We 
do  not  know  today  how  much  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  are  spend- 
ing. We  do  not  know  how  much  foreign 
aid  is  being  distributed,  because  last 
year  they  had  an  appropriation  of  some- 
thing over  $4  billion  and  they  can  con- 
tinue to  spend  at  that  rate  this  year 
under  these  continuing  resolutions. 

I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  party  respon- 
sibihty.  The  President  asked  for  a 
Democratic  Congress.  He  got  it.  Why 
do  they  not  act  responsibly  and  get  on 
with  the  job? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ^*EAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PORD.  Because  there  has  been 
some  lapse  between  the  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  made  his  request 
and  now,  may  we  have  his  request 
repeated? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  repeat  his  request  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  other  Members? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
main three  of  the  annual  supply  bills 
yet  undisposed  of;  the  appropriation  bill 
for  military  construction,  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  foreign  aid,  and  the  appro- 
priation for  public  works.  Hearings 
have  been  practically  completed  on  all 
of  them.  We  can  report  them  at  any 
time  we  have  authorizations. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  in  order  to  consider  on 
Monday  next  a  continuing  resolution 
continuing  the  present  status  for  30 
days,  ending  December  1,  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  resolution. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CDC- 


HOT  PURSUIT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKmi.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objeetion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  the  anniversary  of  the  missile 
crisis,  a  Ufl.-owned  ship  was  strafed  by 


a  Communist  Cuban  plane  for  a  period 
of  61  minutes,  with  no  relief  coming 
from  the  VS.  Air  Force  until  a  substan- 
tial time  had  lapsed,  and  after  this  61- 
mlnute  strafing  had  passed.  This  straf- 
ing took  place  between  12:40  and  1:40 
a.m.,  on  October  22.  I  repeat,  our  air- 
planes did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
strafing  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  unconscionable 
delay  In  reaching  the  scene  of  the  un- 
provoked Cuban  attack  on  a  UJ3.-owned 
ship,  less  than  one-half  hour  away  from 
the  Florida  coast,  and  am  caUing  on  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  to  announce 
and  to  institute  a  hot  pursuit  policy 
as  it  relates  to  continued  attacks  by 
Cuba. 

According  to  reports,  this  strafing  took 
place  for  over  an  hour  with  15  to  20 
passes  being  made. 

What  has  happened  to  McNamara's 
promise  of  adequate  protection  for  VS. 
ships,  made  after  the  last  shooting  Inci- 
dent involving  the  trigger-happy  Cuban 
Air  Force  and  an  American  ship,  the 
Floridian? 

The  administration's  lack  of  adequate 
protection  in  this  vital  area  Is  a  shock- 
ing example  of  a  languid  defense  policy 
which  demands  an  Immediate  investiga- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  administration  should 
announce  now  a  policy  of  hot  pursuit 
and  put  Castro  on  notice  that  any  fur- 
ther attacks  will  result  In  Immediate 
pursuit  and  counterfire.  Unless  this  Is 
done,  American  lives  and  property  on 
the  high  seas  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
whim  and  the  mercy  of  the  Kremlin's 
puppet  dictator,  Fidel  Castro.  And  a 
stiff  protest  should  be  lodged  with  Khru- 
shchev who  made  these  attack  planes 
available  to  Castro  and  who  Is  support- 
ing and  sustaining  the  Castro  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  only  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

This  Is  another  extmiple  of  where 
Castro's  so-called  defensive  weapons 
have  become  offensive. 

While  we  are  flying  15,000  troops  to 
Europe  in  Operation  Big  Lift,  we  are 
giving  no  concern  to  Operation  Little  Lift 
In  the  defense  of  American  lives  and 
property  in  our  own  backyard,  a  few 
miles  away. 

POLITICAL  STATUS  OF 
PUERTO  RIOO 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  549  and  a^  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  <rf  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Wll 
(H.R.  5946)  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
prompt  settlement,  In  a  democratic  man- 
ner, of  the  pollUc&I  status  of  Puerto  Rleo. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  oonflned 
to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affair*,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flre-mlnute  rta». 
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It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  In  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  oX 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At 
the  concliislon  of  such  consideration  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown  1  and.  pending  that,  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  549 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  5945. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic  man- 
ner, of  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  5945,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  to  establish  a  United  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  to  study  all 
factors  having  a  bearing  on  the  future 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  to  formulate  and 
draft  such  legislative  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable in  the  light  of  its  study. 

Since  July  1952.  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
designated  a  commonwealth.  However, 
both  within  and  outside  Puerto  Rico 
doubt  has  been  repeatedly  expressed 
about  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  and  there 
is  desire  for  clarification  of  the  relations 
between  it  and  the  United  States.  Pro- 
posals for  a  change  of  status  are  also 
being  advocated  by  groups  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  a  full  exploration  of  the  ramifi- 
cations and  implications  of  the  various 
proposals  and  of  any  alternatives  thereto. 
Such  an  exploration  should  be  made  by 
a  small  working  commission  composed  of 
members  representing  various  points  of 
view  and  with  various  types  of  back- 
ground and  experience.  This,  in  sub- 
stance, is  what  H.R.  5945  provides  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  549. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
plained this  rule.  It  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5945,  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt  set- 
tlement, in  a  democratic  manner,  of  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
rule  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  a  committee  substitute  for  the  bill, 
and  makes  it  subject  to  amendment  as  if 
it  were  an  original  bill.  The  nile  also 
provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  pass  sound 
Judgment  on  the  value  of  this  measure, 
except  to  say  it  would  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
status  of  Pxierto  Rico,  and  report  back 


at  a  later  date  some  procedure  they 
might  recommend  that  would  provide 
for  a  better  way  of  handling  the  (wUtlcal 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people 
thereof.  As  I  read  this  bill,  I  am  not 
convinced  it  will  do  very  much  good.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  its  passage 
wUl  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  this  legislation.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee without  opposition.  At  least  there 
was  no  minority  report  filed  on  the  bill. 
There  was  no  opix>sition  expressed  to 
the  measure  when  it  came  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and.  therefore.  I  pre- 
sume both  the  legislative  committee  and 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IN    THE    COkimTTXE    OT    THZ    WHOLK 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5945)  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt 
settlement,  in  a  democratic  manner,  of 
the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  KB..  5945,  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LOR]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien!. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
5945,  as  amended,  is.  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
cerning the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  its  over  2  million  American 
citizens  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  considered  during  the  past  1 1  years. 

On  March  3,  1952,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  provided  in  the  act  of  July  13. 
1950,  a  constitution  for  their  govern- 
ment. This  constitution  designates 
Puerto  Rico  a  commonwealth,  the  only 
such  political  entity  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  which  became 
the  1950  act.  as  some  of  ua  will  recall, 
passed  the  House  with  but  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  that  of  our  former  col- 


league, the  late  Representative  Marcan- 
tonio  of  New  York.  Puerto  Rico's  consti- 
tution was  accepted  by  the  people  and 
came  Into  force  on  July  25.  1952. 

Since  1952  minor  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Commonwealth  Act  but 
basically  it  is  intact.  IXiring  the  11- 
year  period  Puerto  Rico  has  prospered 
and  a  remarkable  renaissance  has  been 
experienced.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  progress  will  continue.  Ques- 
tions have,  however,  been  raised  both  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  on  the  mainland  about 
the  future  status  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Certain  changes  have  been  recommended 
by  the  several  political  factions  repre- 
sented in  the  Commonwealth.  About  a 
year  ago  leading  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  met  with  the  Governor 
and  his  cabinet  members  to  discuss  the 
political  future  of  the  island.  Emanating 
from  this  meeting  was  a  legislative  Joint 
resolution,  dated  December  3,  1962,  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  estab"hsh  a  procedure 
whereby  the  final  political  status  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  could  be  ascer- 
tained. A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  our  Commit- 
tee Report  No.  811  on  this  bill. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
will  establish  the  United  States-Puerto 
Rico  Commission  on  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Commission  will  be 
comprised  of  13  members,  7  of  whom  will 
be  U.S.  citizens  and  nonresidents  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  President  will  ap- 
point the  Chairman  and  two  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  approval  of  respective  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  each  body,  will 
each  appoint  two  members.  The  Puerto 
Rican  Government  will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  Commission  activities  by  the 
appointment  of  six  members  in  a  man- 
ner provided  in  a  law  of  Puerto  Rico  en- 
acted for  this  purpose.  This  law  will 
also  provide  for  sharing  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  which  we  anticipate  to 
be  not  more  than  $250,000,  the  amount 
authorized  by  H.R.  5945. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  study 
all — and  I  emphasize  the  word  "all" — 
factors  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
future  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Governor,  and  the  legislative 
assembly  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

There  are  three  major  political  philos- 
ophies in  Puerto  Rico  at  present.  The 
members  of  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party,  for  the  most  part,  favor  the  exist- 
ing Commonwealth  status  but  with 
added  recognition  by  the  Congress  which 
would  give  a  degree  of  permanence  to 
the  arrangement.  The  Statehood  Party 
advocates  a  closer  tie  to  the  other  50 
States  through  legislation  which  would 
eventually  bring  them  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States.  The  Independent  Party,  as  its 
name  implies,  regards  complete  sover- 
eignty for  a  Puerto  Rico  Republic  as  the 
only  reasonable  and  honorable  way  for 
the  United  States  to  solve  the  prolonged 
status  question. 

As  a  result  of  the  comprehensive  study 
anticipated  by  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
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people  will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
judge  the  merits  of  the  various  prospects 
after  expert  exploration  has  been  made 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission based  thereon  have  been  pub- 
lished than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  congressional 
review  and  action  unless  they  merely  call 
for  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

H.R.  5945,  as  amended,  is  a  bill  on 
which  extensive  committee  hearings 
were  held.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
three  political  factions  of  Puerto  Rico. 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  thorough,  un- 
biased, and  intensive  study  of  status 
questions  for  this  offshore  fiag  area  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  debate  on 
this  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
as  far  as  our  fellow  citizens,  the  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  their  islands  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  I  should  take  Just  a  few 
moments  to  state  some  history. 

From  the  beglniiirkg  of  this  Nation, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, we  have  had  areas  which  did  not 
occupy  the  status  of  States.  Since  that 
time  we  have  treated  these  areas  either 
as  imincorporated  territories,  as  incor- 
porated territories,  as  national  areas,  as 
trust  territories  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Pacific,  or  in  s<Hne  particu- 
lar instances  military  areas.  With  the 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  late  1890's,  the  area  of 
Puerto  Rico  came  into  our  posses8i(»i. 
Between  1898  and  1900  it  was  a  military 
area.  From  1900  to  1917  It  was  treated 
as  an  unincorporated  territory  with  citi- 
zenship denied  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  In  1917,  we  renewed  the  organic 
act  changing  the  status  of  the  Island  in 
a  few  particulars  in  their  relation  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  changing 
the  status  of  the  pef^le.  The  people 
then  became  full  citizens  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  other  citizens  are 
entitled. 

It  was  In  1949  that  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  Federal  Congress  which 
led  in  1950  to  the  passage  of  the  com- 
monwealth bill.  The  statute  has  since 
been  known  as  Public  Law  600.  The  bill 
was  handled  on  the  majority  side  at  that 
time  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
now  speaking,  arnl  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, on  the  minority  side  by  the  late 
Member  of  Congress  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Crawford. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  took  advan- 
tage of  the  bill  we  passed  as  an  enabling 
act  and  they  adopted  their  own  constitu- 
tion In  1952. 

Their  political  status  became  that  of  a 
commonwealth  or,  as  they  said  in  trans- 
lating the  Spanish,  an  "associated  free 
State"  of  the  United  States.  Their  com- 
monwealth has  provided  a  large  degree 
of  self-government  for  them.  They  have 
their  own  legislature;  they  elect  their 
own  Governor  which  they  had  done  for 
4  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  many  respects  they  oc- 
cupy a  status  similar  to  a  State,  but  In 
some  other  respects  they  do  not.  There 
have  developed  within  the  Island  three 


political  groups.  There  Is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  group  that  has  always  wanted 
Independence.  That  group  has  become 
so  small  in  numbers  that  it  really  Is  not 
entitled  to  too  much  recognition  and  does 
not  even  have  the  right  now  to  recognize 
itself  as  a  (>arty  during  an  election. 

There  is  the  Popular  Democrat — pri- 
marily supporting  the  Commonwealth — 
Party  headed  by  the  present  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Gov.  Luis  Mufloz-Marin. 
Those  who  are  associated  with  him  are 
very  much  dedicated  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  political  self-determi- 
nation of  Puerto  Rico  itself. 

Then  there  is  the  grroup  which  is 
known  as  the  Republican  Statehood 
Party.  It  is  not  associated  with  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  mainland  but  is 
a  party  within  its  own  rights.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  some  as  being  the  most  closely 
allied  to  the  Republican  Party  on  the 
mainland.  This  party  has  largely  main- 
tained that  they  are  ready  for  statehood 
and  are  led  by  such  fine  citizens  as  Sena- 
tor Garcia  Mendez  and  Luis  Ferre,  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
Governor  at  the  last  election  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  members  of  all  groups  are  very 
fine,  educated,  and  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  development  of  time,  11  years 
having  passed,  it  appeared  to  many 
down  there  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
study  of  their  political  status.  So  last 
December,  legislative  leaders  met  and 
passed  on  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  resolution  asking  that  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  consider  their  political 
status.  The  outgrowth  of  our  receiving 
that  resolution  was  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  5945  by  myself  and  similar  bills  by 
other  Members.  However,  in  this  legis- 
lation, we  undertook  to  do  too  much,  and 
when  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  which  the  bill  was  as- 
signed, began  Its  consideration,  we  found 
that  we  could  not  answer  the  resolution 
by  the  terms  of  the  legislation  that  was 
introduced  by  us. 

So  today  we  really  have  before  us  an 
amendment  to  that  bill.  The  original 
bill  is  not  under  consideration  at  all  as 
far  as  the  committee  is  concerned.  It 
is  only  the  substitute  language  that  is 
offered  in  the  amendment  from  the 
committee. 

There  is  only  tire  one  question  that 
might  be  involved  and  that  is,  will  all 
parties  presently  in  Puerto  Rico  be 
recognized  in  this  operation  if  Pui^rto 
Rico  decides  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Commission?  It  is  my  personal  feeling 
that  they  will  be  recognized.  I  have  fol- 
lowed very  closely  since  1949,  the  devel- 
opment of  Puerto  Rico  and  I  have  never 
known  of  a  people,  with  their  leaders, 
who  are  as  much  interested  in  seeing  that 
minority  groups  receive  representation 
as  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  Their  constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  matter  how  the 
votes  of  an  election  for  the  members  of 
the  legislature  should  turn  out,  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  by  unanimous  vote  as 
far  as  the  voters  are  concerned,  for  a 
single  party,  nevertheless,  the  minority 
shall  be  represented,  and  some  of  those 
who  might  have  been  elected  in  the  elec- 


tion shall  be  found  not  to  be  entitled  to 
election,  but  the  members  receiving  the 
most  votes  of  the  minority  shall  be,  in 
certain  ratios,  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth legislature. 

We  do  not  have  this  sort  of  fairness 
any  place  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  this  shows  that  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  see  to  it  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  political  life,  the  social  life, 
and  their  economic  life  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bUl  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  13 
members,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  possibly 
of  13  members  but,  in  fact,  of  7  members, 
with  6  additional  members  if  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  see  fit  to  become  a  part 
of  the  activity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  seven  mem- 
bers for  the  United  States,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pi'esident  and  two  each 
from  the  House  and  Senate,  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  provided  a 
$250,000  appropriation;  is  this  for  1  year 
or  for  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  provide  for  a 
definite  time  to  report  back  and  we  pro- 
vide that  this  is  the  entire  amount  that 
may  be  expended,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  amount  will  not  be  expended  in  f  ulL 
It  is  hof>ed  that  the  r>eople  of  Puerto  Rico 
will  see  fit  to  join  in  this  activity  and 
will  bear  one-half  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  it  significant  that 
the  Interior  Committee  struck  out  of  the 
original  bill,  this  provision: 

Costs  incurred  by  ttxe  Commission  shall 
be  shared  equally  by  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Struck  out  is  the  provision  that  the 
costs  shall  be  shared  "equally." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  provision  should 
be  present  in  the  final  draft.  It  it  is 
not  I  Shan  be  glad  to  present  an  amend- 
ment to  such  effect. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspihallI,  has  given 
to  us  a  historical  background  as  to  the 
status  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  my  opinion 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  an  unincor- 
porated territory  was  not  changed  by  the 
action  which  Congress  took  in  allowing 
it  to  draft  its  own  constitution,  which  is 
publicly  or  commonly  referred  to  as  Pub- 
lic Law  600. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  concerned, 
about  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President.  President  Ken> 
nefly.  when  he  issued  his  memorandum 
of  July  25.  1961.  in  which  he  states  in 
that  memorandum  that  if  anybody  In 
Puerto  Rico  has  any  problems  with  the 
United  States,  they  are  to  come  to  the 
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President  and  not  to  the  Congress.    The 
memorandum  Is  as  follows : 

TtTL«     3 TH«     P«ESIDENT — MlMOEANDUM     0» 

JT7I.T  26,  1961.  CoNcmmMG  thi  Common- 

WXALTH  OP  PnXSTO  RiCO 

mkmokandum  to%  thx  hkads  op  the  exsct7- 
tivz  dzfabtmcnt8  and  acencixs 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  July  25,  1961. 

Because  of  the  Importance  and  significance 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  and  other  nations, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  be  completely  aware  of  the 
unique  position  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
that  policies,  actions,  reports  on  legislation, 
and  other  activities  affecting  the  Common- 
wealth should  be  consistent  with  the  struc- 
tiire  and  basic  principles  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

On  July  25.  1952,  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  its 
constitution.  This  proclamation  was  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  legislative  and 
electoral  steps  which  began  with  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  600.  8l8t  Congress.  84  Stat.  319 
(1956).  Public  Law  600  made  provision  for 
the  organization  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  a 
referendum,  held  on  June  4,  1951,  the  pro- 
posals of  this  law  received  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Following  approval,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  con- 
stitutional convention  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion, which  was  approved  by  a  referendum 
held  on  March  3,  1952.  The  Congress  in  turn 
approved  this  constitution.  Public  Law  447. 
82d  Congress.  68  Stat.  327  (1952). 

The  Commonwealth  structure,  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  United  States  which  is  In 
the  nature  of  a  compact,  provide  for  self- 
government  In  respect  of  Internal  affairs  and 
administration,  subject  only  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act,  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  authorizing  and  approving 
the  constitution. 

On  November  27,  1953,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  recognized  that 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  exercising  effectively  the  right  of  self- 
determination  in  a  free  and  democratic  way, 
had  achieved  a  new  constitutional  status  and 
that,  in  view  of  this  new  status,  it  was  appro- 
priate that  the  United  States  should  cease 
the  transmission  of  information  with  regard 
to  Puerto  Rico  under  article  73(e)  of  the 
charter.  UJf.  Oen.  Ass.  Res.  740  (Vni) 
(1953). 

All  departments,  agencies,  and  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  faithfully  and  carefully  observe  and 
respect  this  arrangement  In  relation  to  all 
matters  affecting  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  If  any  matters  arise  involving 
the  fundamentals  of  this  arrangement,  they 
should  t>e  referred  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  legislative  steps  which  have  led  to 
the  achievement  by  Puerto  Rico  of  Common- 
wealth status  have  made  inapplicable  the 
provisions  of  Executive  prder  No.  6726  of  May 
29.  1934.  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  or  are 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  order  no 
longer  applies  to  Puerto  Rico. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

John  F.  Kxnnxot. 

liCr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  entire 
time  that  this  bill  was  being  considered 
In  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  no  reference  whatsoever  was 
made  to  this  document. 

Now.  let  us  look  into  how  this  original 
bill  came  before  Congress.  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  Legislature  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 


tion, which  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  find  as  an  appendix  to  the  report 
on  this  bin.  In  that  joint  resolution  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  asked  that 
Congress  itself  study  Independence, 
statehood,  and  commonwealth  status. 
If  the  commonwealth  status  could  rise 
to  the  equal  p>osition  of  Independence  or 
statehood,  that  then  this  matter  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  they  would  be  requested  to  vote 
upon  it.  Finding  that  the  bill  that  was 
Introduced  pursuant  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, covered  not  only  the  request  that 
was  in  the  joint  resolution  but  many 
other  things,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  struck 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituted  an  entirely  new  bill.  This 
bill  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  three  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  all  of  whom  shall  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  two 
members  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  appoint  two 
members. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  2  of  the  substitute  we  have 
a  very  unusual  provision.  Here  Congress 
invites  an  unincorporated  territory  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion and  they  are  to  appoint,  not  four 
Members  as  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
bined will  do,  but  they  are  to  appoint 
six  members.  There  is  absolutely  no 
requirement  in  this  bill  as  to  whom  they 
shall  be,  what  their  requirements  are, 
or  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  members 
of  the  group  that  originally  requested 
Congress   to  consider   their   status. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  then 
provides  that  a  majority  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  do- 
ing business. 

By  the  way,  there  has  been  no  testi- 
mony whatsoever  from  any  person  with 
regard  to  this  bill  since  it  has  been 
amended  by  the  committee  and,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  has  ad- 
mitted, it  is  a  far  cry  from  what  was 
originally  intended.  We  find  ourselves 
as  Members  of  Congress  being  asked  to 
vote  on  a  proposition  that  six  people 
from  Puerto  Rico  will  be  able  to  outvote 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
U.S.  Senate  on  that  Commission.  My 
understanding  is  that  this  was  to  be  a 
congressional  committee.  When  I  of- 
fered in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  an  eimendment  which 
would  require  the  same  limitations  to  be 
placed  on  the  appointment  of  the  Puerto 
Ricsms  as  was  placed  on  Members  of 
Congress,  I  found  I  was  voted  down  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee were  perfectly  willing  to  grant 
this  very  unusual  right  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  us  are  con- 
cerned that  this  may  be  opening  the  door 
somewhat  to  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 
What  can  the  gentleman  tell  us  about 
that  move? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  am  one  of 


those  who  favor  eventual  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man there  is  no  State  that  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  since  the  original  13 
that  had  2.5  million  people  in  it.  We 
have  2.5  million  American  citizens  now 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  under  a  strange 
status,  and  you  can  find  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  our  Constitution  to  authorize  It. 
I  am  sure  if  this  Commission  is  author- 
ized and  if  this  Commission  makes  a  fair 
study  it  will  find  there  is  a  large  group 
of  people,  not  only  in  Puerto  Rico  but  in 
the  United  States,  that  favors  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico.  The  last  Gallup  poll 
taken  a  short  time  ago  Indicated  that  66 
f>ercent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico  if  Puerto  Rico  wants  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  says  now  that 
if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  re- 
quest Congress  to  consider  it  they  will 
find  in  me  a  champion  because  I  believe 
when  American  citizens  expect  to  have 
full  rights  as  citizens  of  these  United 
States  one  of  the  things  they  should  look 
forward  to  is  statehood. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  Is  true,  however,  that 
this  Commission  has  no  legislative  au- 
thority; that  If  the  question  of  statehood 
will  be  presented  it  will  have  to  be  pre- 
sented through  the  Congress,  and  if  we 
precede  such  action  with  this  Commis- 
sion's efforts  there  should  be  a  logical 
basis  for  making  a  decision  on  such  a 
question? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct,  and  I 
might  say  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  at  the  proper  time  I  expect 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  section  4  of 
the  bill  which  will  eliminate  from  the 
Commission's  authority  the  duty  of 
formulating  and  drafting  legislative  rec- 
ommendations which  they  may  deem 
advisable  with  regard  to  their  study. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  t6  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  that  observation  because 
with  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
Otherwise  Is  it  not  true  that  In  a  sense 
the  Congress  having  Members  on  this 
Commission,  participating  in  the  Com- 
mission's activities,  which  would  Involve 
foreign  affairs,  the  question  of  colonial- 
ism and  those  things  that  becloud  the 
issue,  the  US.  Congress  to  some  extent 
might  be  considered — at  least,  it  will  be 
argued  in  I*uerto  Rico — morally  bound  to 
follow  these  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  additional  question:  Is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  present 
President,  Munoz-Marin.  of  Puerto  Rico. 
is  an  exponent  of  the  concept  of  an  es- 
tado  libre  assoclado.  a  free,  associated 
state,  and  that  is  also  described  as,  a 
perfected  commonwealth?  The  gentle- 
man indicates  that  he  is  interested  per- 
haps in  statehood  at  some  future  date 
if  It  is  possible.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  this  perfected  common- 
wealth approach,  which  may  easily  be 
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the  outgrowth  of  this  commission,  would 
make  the  likelihood  of  statehood  in  the 
future  that  much  less,  because  the  argu- 
ment for  the  associated  free  state,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  the  perfected  com- 
monwealth is  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  can  have  the  benefits  of  citizenship 
without  the  responsibility  of  paying  taxes 
to  pay  their  burden,  which  is  over  $200 
million  a  year.  Is  that  not  really  the 
issue  within  Puerto  Rico  itself  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  perfected  commonwealth, 
under  which  they  contemplate,  accord- 
ing to  the  record,  that  statehood  should 
not  be  considered  until  1990  or  2000? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  However,  let  us  make  sure  that 
the  record  is  correct.  The  presiding  of- 
ficer, the  duly  elected  officer  in  Puerto 
Rico,  is  not  the  President,  he  is  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  is  clear  that  the  present 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  was  a  onetime 
member  of  the  Independentista  Party, 
those  who  beUeve  in  independence  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  amendment  he  says 
he  will  offer  to  section  4,  but  I  want  to 
ask  him  if  he  considers  this  bill  to  be  the 
entering  wedge  or  part  of  the  entering 
wedge,  to  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  if  there  was  an 
entering  wedge  it  was  the  treaty  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  following  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  in  1898,  when 
Puerto  Rico  was  then  accepted  by  the 
United  States  as  an  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory. This  was  the  entering  wedge. 
That  Is  when  it  took  place,  and  it  is  not 
this  biU. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
entering  wedges  to  eventual  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico  have  been  the  platforms 
of  both  political  parties  for  many  years? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  has  been  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties  for  many 
years  that  they  were  in  favor  of  eventual 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Is  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
sular affairs  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Is  it  not  his  opinion,  eis 
it  is  mine,  that  if  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  thought  it  would  lead  to  state- 
hood he  would  not  support  it,  as  in  fact 
he  does? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  party 
platforms,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  or  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  mean  to  say  that  a  party  platform 
is  a  bible?  If  so,  there  are  a  lot  of  polit- 
ical sinners  In  the  world. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  expect  it  to 
be  a  political  bible,  but  it  is  something 
which  both  parties  have  held  forth  not 


only  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  but 
to  the  entire  world  as  to  their  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question :  Does  he  know  of  any 
high  official  on  this  present  administra- 
tion who  has  promised  statehood  to 
Puerto  Rico  Immediately? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  I  know  of  no  high 
official  in  this  administration  or  any 
other  administration  that  has  promised 
statehood  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  there  was  one 
official  in  this  present  administration 
who  was  in  Puerto  Rico  making  a  speech 
recently  who  promised  the  people  of  that 
country  Immediate  statehood. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  any  territory  of  the 
United  States  become  a  State,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  pass  enabling  legislation,  just  as  we 
have  done  for  every  territory  that  has 
become  a  State  since  the  original  Thir- 
teen Colonies. 

The  second  amendment  that  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  which  I  expect  to 
offer  is  also  in  section  4.  This  commis- 
sion is  to  submit  its  report  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  that 
is  14  months  away,  and  this  bill  has  yet 
to  be  introduced  in  the  other  body,  I  ex- 
pect to  offer  an  amendment  requiring 
the  report  to  be  filed  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman's  discussion  of  this  com- 
mission that  it  is  possible  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  naming  three 
members  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Legisla- 
ture naming  six  members,  that  those 
members  would  be  within  the  province 
of  the  Governor,  Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  he 
having  considerable  control  over  the  leg- 
islature and  that  the  legislature  or  Gov- 
ernor Luis  Mimoz-Maiin  on  one  hand 
would  effectively  be  appointing  six  mem- 
bers, and  as  a  matter  of  fttct  he  could 
be  one  of  them;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     He  coidd. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  the  President  of 
the  United  States — three — meaning 
nine — and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  four — so  the  Congress  itself  would 
be  In  a  minority  position  would  it  not 
without  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  could  I  ask  the 
gentleman  a  further  question?  Relating 
to  section  6  and  the  formulation  of 
the  legislative  recommendations  which 
states  that  the  Commission  taking  into 
account  all  factors  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  future  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico;  does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
this  Commission  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  relationship  as 
well  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  exist- 
ing laws  and,  perhaps,  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  also  the  desire  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people?  As  I  imderstand  it,  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  want  to  maintain 
UJ3.  citizenship;  do  they  not? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  yet  to  find  any- 
one from  Puerto  Rico  regardless  of  which 
political  party  he  affiliates  himself  with 
who  wants  to  deny  his  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  this  Commission,  if  it  Is  to  ren- 
der a  full  report  to  the  Congress  in  addi- 
tion to  recommendations  on  legislation, 
which  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  op- 
poses, and  studies  as  to  future  relation- 
ships, this  Commission  should  also  study 
present  relationships  and  present  exist- 
ing law  which  are  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  which  are  not?  For  Instance, 
is  Puerto  Rico  subject  to  the  UJ3.  Con- 
stitution? If  it  is  subject  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  constitution  or  both? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  I  raised  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  are 
matters  which  I  believe  the  Commission 
should  Inquire  into. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand  that 
that  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
study  made? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  that  is  to  be  a  portion  of  the  study 
that  is  made.  I  say  that  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  because  as  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
people  both  in  this  country  and  in  Puerto 
Rico,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  our 
Constitution  and  there  is  nowhere  in  our 
Constitution  to  be  found  the  word  "Com- 
monwealth." In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies,  we  had  three 
commonwealths  in  this  country.  They 
gave  up  their  commonwealth  status  to 
become  States,  namely,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Y«C>nd  I  think  that 
raises  the  questionTwhich  I  think  needs 
thorough  study  an^  that  is,  if  the  Puerto 
Ricans  arajimlef  the  U.S.  Constitution 
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'Mr.  SAYLOR.  A  number  of  those 
facts  you  referred  to,  unfortunately,  are 
correct  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  this  Conunlssion  to  investigate 
all  of  these  matters  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not,  as  some  people  have 
stated,  that  the  American  flag  only  flies 
in  Puerto  Rico  as  a  matter  of  privilege 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  that  is  the  very 
point  I  want  to  make.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  one  further  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  should 
not  prevail  and  the  language  should  re- 
main in  the  law,  "shall  formulate  and 
draft  such  legislative  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable In  the  light  of  Its  study,"  does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  the  gentlanan 
from  Florida  that  this  should  not  be  con- 
strued under  any  circumstances  as  a 
commitment  of  any  kind,  that  Is.  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  by  the  Congress  of 
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the  UnKed  SUtes.  that  merely  because  of 
the  fact  that  four  of  Its  Members  wlU 
serve  on  the  commission,  we  have  to  ac- 
cept any  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  that  commission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  that 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  certainly  am  heartily 
in  accord  with  that,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  any  commission,  by 
direct  action  or  implied,  to  bind  the  Con- 
gress morally  or  legally  to  accept  any  of 
the  commission's  recommendations. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man placed  that  statement  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  because  that  is  my  concern  about  the 
setup  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  Gallup  poll  showing  that  66  p>er- 
cent,  I  believe  it  was,  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  In  the  United  States 
approved  statehood.  Is  there  any  such 
poll  as  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  only  Information 
I  have  is  the  election  polls  down  there. 
and  the  statehood  party  has  not  been 
succesfsul,  although  during  each  election 
In  the  past  number  of  years  their  vote 
has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  do  not  think  I  shall  disagree 
very  seriously  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI.  when  the 
time  arrives  for  him  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  underscore  what 
he  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
namely,  that  no  Member  or  Members  of 
Congress  serving  on  this  Commission 
have  the  right  or  authority  to  commit 
Congress  in  any  way,  sht^^e,  or  form  to 
any  report  or  recommendations  which 
may  emanate  from  this  Commission.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  four  Members 
of  Congress  who  will  serve  on  the  c<Mn- 
mission  will  not  have  a  pen  thrust  in 
their  hands  and  be  directed  to  sign  the 
report,  but  they  will  sign  only  what  they 
personally  agree  to. 

It  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  bears  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNALLl,  who,  a  dozen  years 
ago,  msmaged  here  a  bill  providing  a 
historic  form  of  government  for  what 
was  then  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  is  now  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened during  those  intervening  years. 
Puerto  Rico  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of 
poverty  to  a  place  where  it  can  view  the 
horizcm  of  prosperity  with  reasonable 
hope  and  confidence. 

Why,  then,  you  may  ask,  do  we  need 
this  study?  Why  not  leave  well  enough 
alone? 

The  answer  is  this:  No  one,  in  or  out 
of  Congress,  or  in  or  out  of  Puerto  Rico 
knows  exactly  what  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Is.  There  are  many  opin- 
ions, some  of  them  very  firm  and  loud.    I 


have  been  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affair&for 
9  3rears  and  I  have  spent  many  hoiu's, 
here  and  In  Puerto  Rico,  seeking  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions:  What  is  Puerto 
Rico?    What  is  its  ultimate  destiny? 

Some  have  told  us  that  what  we  did  , 
here  in  1950  was  meaningless  rhetoric 
and  statutory  doubletalk.  They  insist  ) 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  still,  in  fact,  a  colony, 
a  possession,  and  that  the  self-govern- 
ment we  granted  Is  illuslonary  and  sub- 
ject to  Instant  cancellation  at  the  whim 
of  Congress. 

Others  argue  that  when  we  created  the 
first  and  only  commonwealth  under  the 
American  flag  we  entered  into  an  irre- 
vocable compact  from  which  there  could 
be  no  withdrawal  and  that  we  actually 
fitted  a  sovereign  nation  into  the  Ameri- 
can mosaic. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  claims 
lies  the  truth  and  I  believe  it  to  be  vital 
to  our  image  throughout  Latin  America 
to  seek  out  and  define  that  truth,  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  that  island  lies 
in  permanent  association  with  the 
United  States. 

But,  the  differences  in  their  approach 
are  sharp  and  unsettling. 

One  group  proposes  that  the  answer 
lies  in  perfected  commonwealth,  a  spell- 
ing out  of  what  we  had  in  mind  in  1950 
with  improvements  deemed  necessary 
in  the  light  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
operation. 

Another  group,  equally  fervid  and 
patriotic,  insists  that  commonwealth  is 
not  and  cannot  be  permanent  union 
and  that  such  union  lies  only  in  ultimate 
statehood. 

I  realize  that  I  have  said  the  word — 
statehood — which  has  been  lurking  in 
the  minds  of  many  members  of  this 
conunittee. 

I  realize  that  some  may  feel  that  I 
have  a  secret  ambition  to  add  star,  after 
star,  after  star  to  the  American  fiag.  I 
assure  you  that  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  not  a  disguised  statehood 
approach,  although  the  commission  un- 
doubtedly will  hear  much  on  that  sub- 
ject when  it  begins  its  deliberations. 

Why,  then,  this  study?  Who  wants 
it?    What  purpose  will  it  serve? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us,  simple  as  are  its  terms,  is  the  end 
result  of  nearly  a  year  of  work,  of  study, 
of  controversy.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
legislation  we  originally  were  asked  to 
pass. 

Sometime  ago.  after  much  argument 
in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor of  that  Commonwealth  foimally 
requested  the  Congress  to  submit  to  a 
plebescite  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  a 
choice  among  commonwealth,  statehood, 
and  independence. 

On  the  surface,  that  seemed  a  simple 
and  reasonable  request.  But,  when  we 
settled  down  to  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter we  soon  learned  it  was  not  so  simple 
nor  qxilte  so  reasonable. 

Those  who  favor  commonwealth  asked 
that  we  approve  a  "perfected  common- 
wealth" bill  for  presentation  to  the  elec- 
torate, y 


Those  who  favor  statehood  asked  that 
we  assure  the  Puerto  Rican  people  that 
if  they  chose  statehood  in  the  plebescite 
statehood  would  be  granted. 

Our  Committee  soon  discovered  that  it 
would  be  a  monumental  task,  in  view  of 
differences  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  Wash- 
ington, to  write  a  "perfected  common- 
wealth" bill. 

And,  even  if  we  could,  we  had  no  au- 
thority, nor  does  Congress  itself,  to  com- 
mit any  future  Congress  to  the  statehood 
alternative  If  such  was  chosen  by  the 
F>eople  of  Puerto  Rico. 

That  left  us  with  only  two  alterna- 
tives, to  scorn  the  request  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  prepare 
the  bill  we  have  today,  a  bill,  incidental- 
ly, which  is  acceptable  to  the  two  major 
parties  in  Puerto  Rico. 

This  bill  promises  nothing  more  than 
a  high  level  study.  It  does  not  prejudge 
anything  or  commit  Congress  to  any- 
thing. 

It  recognizes  the  home  rule  we  gave 
Puerto  Rico  more  than  a  decade  ago  by 
"Inviting"  the  Commonwealth  to  name 
six  members  to  the  Commission.  I  have 
been  assiu-ed  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
membership  will  span  the  common- 
wealth-statehood-lndependence  spec- 
trimi. 

I  believe  a  historic  document  will 
emerge  from  this  study  and  that  we  and 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  have  a 
better  compass  for  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  study  will 
serve  to  calm  temporarily  the  winds  and 
the  waves  of  controversy  which  have 
battered  at  congressional  doors. 

Need  I  say  that  there  never  was  a  bet- 
ter time  for  a  temporary  surcease  of 
controversy  in  the  Caribbean  area? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  this 
purpose.  In  1952  I  participated  In  the 
debate  on  the  legislation  of  that  year 
and  supported  It.  I  am  certainly  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI,  on  the  bill  that 
Is  before  us.  I  have  been  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  the  progress  of  Puerto  Rico  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  bill  In  1952. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  watched  the 
growth  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
along  the  lines  of  self-government,  as 
provided  for  In  that  particular  bill.  I 
think  they  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  their  Governor,  the  Honorable  Luis 
Munoz-Marin.  He  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  our  time.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  he  has  given  wise  lead- 
ership to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  com- 
pliment their  Resident  Commissioner  in 
the  Congress,  Dr.  PraNds-IsESN,  for  his 
ability  and  his  representation  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  sen- 
sible step  forward.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
which  will  have  repercussions  far  be- 
yond the  area  of  Puerto  Rico,  because 
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at  this  time  democracy  is  on  trial 
throughout  Latin  America.  We  have  a 
very  unsettled  condition  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  great  disparity  between 
the  people  on  the  lower  level  and  the 
people  on  the  higher  economic  level. 

As  a  result  there  is  no  middle  class  in 
many  of  these  nations  in  Latin  America 
and  we  see  the  resulting  turmoil  and 
confusion,  the  military  coups,  the  sud- 
den changes  of  governments,  aiid  simi- 
lar happenings.  However,  here  m  Puerto 
Rico  there  is  a  Latin  American  people 
that  have  been  leading  themselves  to- 
ward the  fxillest  function  of  citizenship. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  the  way  to  start;  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  problem  and  to  brtng 
back  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  eventual  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  give  my  full 
support  to  the  work  that  the  committee 
has  done  in  bringing  forth  this  bill  and 
will  support  the  committee  in  the  future 
on  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  also 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  his  work  on  this  bill.  However,  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
If  the  Puerto  Rican  government  de- 
cides to  share  in  this  Commission,  and 
If  In  the  appointment  of  six  members  of 
the  Commission  frwn  Puerto  Rico,  the 
other  parties,  meaning  the  Republican 
and  Independence  Parties,  are  not  recog- 
nized does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
that  means  the  end  of  the  value  of  the 
commission? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  but  I  might  say,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  that  we  have  very  strong 
public  assurance  from  the  responsible 
people  in  Puerto  Rico  that  there  will  be 
no  effort  made  to  make  this  a  packed 
representation  or  to  exclude  the  spokes- 
men for  the  various  other  p>olitical  ideas 
prevailing  in  Puerto  Rico.  But,  specifi- 
cally, I  would  say  that  if  the  six  named 
from  Puerto  Rico  were  all  the  exponents 
of  a  single  train  of  thought,  I  would 
think  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
would  be  considerably  downgraded.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  will  happen.  In 
fact,  I  am  convinced  it  will  not. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
our  colleagues,  and  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  partisanship  In  this  bill  now 
pending  before  us.  I  think  it  Is  wise  to 
point  out  that  neither  major  party  In 
the  United  States  is  represented  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  is  asking  me,  I  would  say  that 
when  you  attempt  to  fit  the  two  major 
parties  in  Puerto  Rico  to  the  two  major 
parties  on  the  mainland,  you  either  do 
not  have  quite  enough  lumber  to  make 
the  joint  fit  or,  perhaps,  too  much. 
There  is  no  exact  precise  meeting  of  the 
two  major  parties  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
two  major  parties  on  the  mainland. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Another  question:  Is 
it  not  true  there  has  never  been  any  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  vote  as  to  what  future  status  they 
would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York .  Yes ;  that 
is  true.  I  think  cme  reason,  a  very  ob- 
vious reason,  has  been  that  the  fight  has 
always  been  over  the  ground  rules,  and 
we  never  got  into  the  game  itself.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  functions  that  this 
commission  could  perform.  They  might 
spell  out  the  reccxxunendations  clearcut 
enough  for  an  expression  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  to  their  ultimate  des- 
tiny. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Will  the  Commission 
have  access  to  the  files  and  records  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Yes.  The 
bill  spells  out  that  the  commission  shall 
have  access  to  Federal  docxmients.  The 
access  to  Puerto  Rican  docvmients  is  part 
of  the  invitation  chapter.  In  other 
words,  if  Puerto  Rico  accepts  member- 
ship it  will  accept  the  other  factors  con- 
tained in  that,  including  the  making 
available  of  various  docimcients. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  On  the  point  the  gentle- 
man has  just  raised  and  which  the 
gentleman  sp>oke  about,  I  call  attention 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  I  do  not  think  that  language 
is  quite  as  clear  as  the  gentleman  says 
that  it  is.  The  invitation  says  that  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  give 
assistance.  That  part  referring  to  the 
Federal  Government  says  "assistance  and 
information."  I  have  suggested,  and  I 
think  the  ranking  minority  member  will 
offer  an  amendment,  to  change  that  lan- 
guage to  "assistance  and  Information"  so 
that  it  would  be  equal  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  and 
the  Commonwealth  government.  One  is 
"assistance,"  and  the  other  is  "assist- 
ance and  Information."  I  think  they 
should  both  be  "assistance  and  infor- 
mation." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  BOW.    Yes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If  he 
wants  to  add  "information"  would  that 
still  be  covered  by  the  general  invitation 
provision?  I  ask  that  question  for  this 
reason:  What  we  are  seeking  here  is  a 
voluntary  participation,  an  expression 
of  home  rule,  if  you  will,  by  the  people 
and  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  We 
tried  as  best  we  could  to  avoid  a  mandate 
because  if  Puerto  Rico  does  not  want  to 
cooperate,  Puerto  Rico  has  a  very  simple 
solution,  it  can  decline  the  invitation. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  language 
should  be  the  same  in  both  instances. 
Where  the  Federal  Goverrunent  is  to  give 
"assistance  and  Information,"  then  I 
think  the  same  language  should  be  used 
in  the  invitation  to  the  Conunonwealth 
to  give  "assistance  and  information." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  should  be  the  same  for 
both.    As  It  stands  xww.  one  Is  "assist- 


ance" only,  and  other  is  "information" 
only.  I  believe  that  amendment  would 
be  helpful  to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  think 
so,  too. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  see  no 
objection  to  it  as  long  as  it  goes  to  the 
phrase  "assistance  and  information,"  and 
does  not  invade  the  whole  concept  of  the 
invitation  as  far  as  Puerto  Rico  is  con- 

Mr.  POWELL.  Finally,  the  bill  before 
us  now  is  totally  different  from  the  one 
that  came  before  the  subcommittee 
which  I  bitterly  opposed,  as  the  opening 
witness,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  <^ork.  I  would 
say  this  is  a  tiny  little  candle  compared 
with  the  very  large  ball  of  wax  we  had 
9  months  ago. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frow  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  [Dr.  Per- 
ir6s-IsiRN]. 

Mr.  FERN6s-ISERN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  for  intro- 
ducing and  sup(>ortlng  with  his  vigor 
H.R.  5945,  "To  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic 
manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

I  also  want  to  extend  thanks  to  our 
colleagues  who,  together  with  me,  intro- 
duced identical  bills  indicating  their  sup- 
port, and  to  give  slncerest  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brhh] 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Affairs,  who  has  been 
managing  the  bill  so  successfully,  and 
who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and 
effort  in  the  interest  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  Finally,  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  They  all  most  de- 
votedly considered  this  measure  and  have 
contributed  most  valuably  to  perfect  it. 

The  bill  before  this  Committee  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States,  in  general; 
it  is  most  important  to  Puerto  Rico,  in 
particular.  It  proposes  a  new  approach, 
an  objective,  constructive,  and  heretofore 
unused  approach,  to  a  matter  that  af- 
fects the  life  of  2V2  million  people,  2y2 
million  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
live  in  an  island  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  mainland,  but  whose  destiny 
has  been  inextricably  intertwined  with 
that  of  the  American  people  since  65 
years  ago.  In  a  longer  view,  we  might 
say  that  it  always  was  intertwined  with 
the  destiny  of  all  the  American  peoples. 
To  my  mind,  the  forces  of  history,  of 
economics,  and  of  the  new  brand  of  west- 
em  civilization,  begun  in  this  part  of  the 
world  with  the  Colxmablan  discovery,  de- 
termined since  the  beginning,  a  general 
overall  law  of  solidarity  and  common 
destiny  for  the  whole  hemisphere,  from 
pole  to  pole,  from  ocean  to  oceait  But 
in  no  instance  has  this  law  become  a 
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reifllzatlon  as  it  has  been  In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  there 
were  few  peoples  in  the  New  World  who 
had  not  severed  their  umbilical  cord  from 
the  mother  countries.  Of  the  original 
Spanish  empire  in  the  New  World,  only 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  remained  within 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  A  brief  war  ac- 
celerated the  process  which  was  bound 
In  any  event  to  take  place  because  of  the 
forces  of  history.  Thus.  Puerto  Rico, 
separated  from  Spain,  came  under  the 
protecting  fold  of  the  U.S.  flag. 

There  was  then  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  small 
Island  3.500  square  miles  in  size,  a  people 
1  million  strong,  which  thus  became  an 
Integral  part  of  the  New  World,  not  only 
geographically,  as  it  always  had  been, 
not  only  historically,  as  it  evidently  was. 
but  politically  and  economically,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  association  with  the  great  Na- 
tion In  the  northern  half  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

With  the  newly  established  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  there  was  for  the  first  time 
»  situation  where  a  people  of  Latin  origin 
and  culture,  bom  and  developed  out  of 
the  European  colonizing  efforts,  with 
their  own  social  and  political  structure, 
had  Joined  their  destiny  to  the  great 
country,  also  of  European  origin,  which 
had  created  a  new  civilization  rooted  in 
the  culture  of  northern  Europe.  The 
institutions  were  different.  The  ways  of 
life  were  different  They  spoke  different 
languages,  and  their  economic  strength 
allowed  for  no  possible  comparison.  But 
a  companionship  and  a  dialog  and  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  values  began 
and  has,  most  fruitfully,  developed  ever 
since. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  entered  the 
20tji  century,  led  by  the  United  States 
into  a  life  of  liberty  and  democracy.  In 
1900.  an  organic  act  established  a  civil 
government  in  Puerto  Rico,  intended  to 
initiate  the  Puerto  Rican  people  into  the 
American  system  of  government.  In 
1917.  a  second  organic  act  enlarged  the 
participation  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
in  their  own  government  and  vested  them 
with  UJS.  citizenship.  Again  in  1947, 
the  organic  act  was  amended  to  further 
increase  the  participation  of  the  people 
in  their  government.  In  1950,  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  presented  with  a  law 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  enabled  them  politically  to 
organize  themselves  in  accordance  with 
a  constitution  of  their  own  adoption, 
within  certain  limitations  to  which  they 
were  to  agree.  The  law  of  1950.  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  language,  was 
enacted  in  the  nature  of  a  compact;  it 
would  become  effective  only  if  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  accepted  it  in  accordance 
with  its  terms.  As  a  result,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  was  created. 
It  was  a  new  concept  in  the  American 
political  system. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  peo- 
I^e  of  Puerto  Rico  was  found  by  the  Con- 
gress to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  en- 
abling act.  Upon  Its  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  proclaimed  on  July  25,  1952, 
while  parts  of  the  old  orgaxiic  act  were 
continued  in  force  and  effect,  as  the 
Puerto    Rican    Federal    Relations    Act. 


This  act  provides  for  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commonwealth  government,  maintain- 
ing the  bond  of  common  citizenship,  and 
continuing  the  fiscal  and  governmental 
arrangements  of  relationship  existing 
since  1900. 

It  was  not  possible  that  at  that  time 
this  pioneering  effort  in  self-government 
within  the  framework  of  association  were 
created  to  a  point  of  perfection.  Experi- 
ence and  realities  would  assert  them- 
^Ives  and  determine  the  necessary  ad- 
justments. Both  the  Congress  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto  Rico 
recognized  this  fact,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  respective  reports  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto 
Rico,  over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  pre- 
side. 

All  in  all.  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
a  success  in  its  1 1  years  of  existence ;  eco- 
nomiciuly.  socially,  culturally,  Puerto 
Rico  has  made  outstanding  advances. 

When  we  witness,  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Caribbean,  the  tragedies  of 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
each  with  its  forbidding  problems  affect- 
ing the  whole  hemisphere ;  when  we  look 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean, 
in  Central  America  and  in  northern 
South  America,  and  see  the  fermenting 
forces  of  political  turmoil,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  regard  the  calm  of  Puerto  Rico's 
peace  and  freedom,  where  the  forces  of 
dwnocracy  operate  efiHciently  within  a 
republican  form  of  government,  con- 
ducted by  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  fully  responsible  to 
the  people.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
wish  this  to  continue  to  be  so,  but  we 
admit  to  some  concern.  The  Common- 
wealth, while  fundamentally  satisfying 
the  immediate  political  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  been  subject  for  its  11  years  to 
criticism  from  within  and  without,  to 
charges  which  point  to  a  supposed  transi- 
tory, precarious  existence,  based  on  un- 
certainty; even  to  charges  of  disguised 
colonialism.  The  fact  that  those  of  us 
who  support  the  Commonwealth  hold 
those  charges  to  be  groundless  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  repeatedly  made. 
In  truth,  there  is  profound  preoccupa- 
tion and  disquiet  even  amongst  some  of 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  Common- 
wealth. There  is  also  a  substantial  mi- 
nority who  insist  that  this  situation 
should  come  to  an  end  and  who,  very 
vocally,  advocate  that  Puerto  Rico 
should,  for  once  and  for  all,  enter  the 
Union  of  States.  Again,  there  are  those, 
less  niunerous,  but  equally  vocal,  that  in- 
sist that  Puerto  Rico  should  become  an 
independent  republic.  I  submit  that  the 
energy  spent  in  this  debate  could  be  put 
to  more  constructive  endeavors,  but  we 
cannot  ignore  reality,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  matter  may  be  looked  into  ob- 
jectively, constructively.  Intelligently, 
and  adequately  dealt  with. 

The  misgivings  concerned  the  Com- 
monwealth status  by  what  heretofore  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  minorities  in 
Puerto  Rico,  those  who  advocate  state- 
hood, are  most  vigorously  expressed. 
Their  leaders,  I  am  sure,  are  as  dedicated 
to  the  future  of  Puerto  Rico  as  I  am,  and 
want  the  best  of  their  homeland,  for  the 
United  States  and  for  their  children  in 


all  the  years  to  come.  Most  of  all.  they 
are  concerned  lest  our  ties  with  the 
United  States  be  somehow  disrupted  by 
events  not  now  forecast  or  known.  In 
this,  almost  all  persons  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  concerned.  All.  except  a  handful,  are 
determined  that  permanent  association 
with  the  United  States  shall  never  be 
dissolved. 

There  are  also  the  smaller  groups 
which  advocate  complete  independence 
for  Puerto  Rico.  Some  of  those  who 
claim  to  represent  this  sentiment,  have 
been  trying  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
United  Nations  in  their  insistence  on  the 
independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  number  of  those  who  advocate  in- 
dependence in  Puerto  Rico  has  continu- 
ally dwindled;  however,  in  the  last  two 
elections,  as  compared  with  recent  pre- 
ceding elections,  some  gains  have  oeen 
made  by  those  who  advocate  statehood. 

In  addition,  and  this  mostly  outside 
Puerto  Rico,  there  are  those  who  criticize 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
disguised  colony  of  the  United  States  for 
reasons  other  than  the  advocacy  of  state- 
hood or  independence.  I  refer  to  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  to  such  people  as 
those  who  have  taken  hold  of  Cuba  and 
who  use  hateful  criticism  against  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  spread 
another  ideology  in  our  hemisphere. 
These  attacks  can  be  rendered  ineffective 
by  making  the  truth  about  the  realities 
concerning  Puerto  Rico  so  strong  and  so 
real  and  so  apparent  that  it  cannot  suc- 
cessfully be  warped  or  twisted. 

There  exist  good  reasons,  therefore, 
for  the  political  process  that  began  with 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  come  to  its  com- 
pletion. Which  would  be  the  best  way  to 
do  it?  Many  alternatives  have  been 
considered.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
plebiscite  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico,  under 
its  own  laws,  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  what  are  the  ultimate  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  But  no 
agreement  could  be  had  there  on  this 
proposal,  especially  because  of  the  op- 
position of  the  minorities.  The  advo- 
cates of  statehood  insisted  that  Puerto 
Rico  should  first  come  to  Congress  and 
submit  its  proposals  for  congressional 
action  before  the  plebiscite  were  held. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto 
Rico,  in  an  endeavor  to  create  sus  much 
unanimity  as  possible,  adopted  Joint 
Resolution  1,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  December  3.  1962. 
This  resolution,  embodying  certain  pro- 
posals, was  addressed  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress.  In  consequence 
thereof,  H.R.  5945  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall].  Hearings 
were  held.  Objections  were  raised  to  the 
bill.  However,  proposals  were  made 
from  all  sides,  which  a(>exed  in  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  agreement.  This 
bill  is  the  result  of  that  consenus.  I 
think  it  embodies  a  wise  approach. 

Let  a  commission  with  representatives 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  representatives  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States,  sit  together 
with  the  chosen  representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  make  a  study,  in  depth, 
of  aU  the  related  problems:   Constitu- 
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tlonal.  Jurldlclal.  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, geopolitical.  Let  that  study  be  the 
groundwork  for  legislative  proposals  that 
may  be  duly  considered  by  the  Congress. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  this 
may  lead  us  to  concerted  action,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Congress  and 
with  the  freely  given  acceptance  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  political  status,  in  freedom, 
security,  peace,  and  dignity,  within  the 
American  political  system,  with  the  sup- 
port of  all. 

Not  only  will  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
satisfy  the  immediate  concern  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  it  will  be  an 
encouraging  example  of  how  difficult  po- 
litlcal  problems  can  be  solved  and  should 
be  solved  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
There  could  be  no  better  opportunity 
than  the  present  one.  It  would  serve  as 
the  most  eloquent  reply  to  those  who 
would  negate  the  devotion  of  our  peo- 
ples to  the  Ideals  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
common  solidarity  which  should  be  the 
goals  of  all  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  5945.  the  bill  to 
establish  a  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  establishment  of  this  Commission 
will  not  in  any  way  alter  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico,  but  it  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  information  It  needs  to  be  able 
to  decide  on  proposed  changes  In  the 
status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  not  this  bill  which  is  important 
in  determining  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
as  some  might  gather  from  the  title,  but 
rather  the  report  of  the  Commission.  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  Puerto  Rico, 
having  acquired  my  interest  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  I  visited  there  as  a 
young  man  with  my  father,  and  from  my 
mother's  active  interest  in  promoting  in- 
creased living  standards  for  the  people  of 
that  Island,  but  also  from  the  work  I 
have  done  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  regard  to  applica- 
tion of  wage -hour  standards  to  Puerto 
Rico.  The  issues  Involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico's  status  are  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  "the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  any  proposed 
solutions  which  may  be  forthcoming  from 
the  work  of  the  Commission  will  have  to 
be  examined  with  the  greatest  care. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  On.- 
BBSTl  may  extend  his  remain  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcobp. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heartily  support  H.R  5945  which  is  now 
before  us  for  consideration  and  action. 
On  May  1,  1963,  I  Introduced  H.R.  5991 


which  Is  Identical  with  the  bill  before  us, 
to  show  my  strong  support  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

It  is  imperative  that  Puerto  Rico's 
status  be  clarified;  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  but  for  the  United  States.  The 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Common- 
wealth is  unique;  its  people  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  Puerto  Rico  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Union.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  concept,  the  economic 
progress  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  impres- 
sive. Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
every  facet  of  development;  in  housing, 
education,  industry.  However,  the 
enemies  of  freedom  have  made  Puerto 
Rico  their  target;  in  bitter  attacks,  Puer- 
to Rico  is  said  to  have  the  fiction  of  free- 
dom while  being  denied  real  independ- 
ence. It  appears  that  public  opinion  in 
many  countries  is  half  convinced  that 
the  present  system  of  government  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  less  an  experiment  in 
freedom  than  a  form  of  colonial  rule. 
This  is  harming  our  standing  in  Latin 
America;  not  only  that,  such  unwar- 
ranted criticism  of  the  United  States 
must  be  refuted  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
ended.  Americans  consider  as  Intoler- 
able any  suggestion  that  they  maintain 
any  colonial  domination  over  Puerto 
Rico.  These  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
placing  Puerto  Rico's  constitutional 
position  on  a  clear  and  unassailable 
basis.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
remained  completely  loyal  to  the  United 
States  and  they  have  resisted  the  Com- 
munist blandishments  entirely.  However, 
Puerto  Rico  wants  and  deserves  perma- 
nence and  dignity,  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
island  to  help  it  achieve  these  goals. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  that 
the  permanent  status  of  Puerto  Rico  be 
determined,  on  the  basis  of  a  plebiscite, 
as  between  the  various  proposals  cur- 
rently debated  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  need 
Is  recognized  for  a  thorough,  objective, 
and  constructive  study  of  such  questions. 
The  bill  before  us  would  establish  a 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission, 
which  would  be  charged  with  studying 
all  factors  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  future  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  would 
formulate  and  draft  legislative  recom- 
mendations which  would  be  contained 
In  its  report  to  the  President,  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  bill  represents  a  sincere  effort  to 
help  the  r>eople  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  give 
them  the  necessary  information  on  which 
they  can  determine  the  best  possible 
relationships  to  exist  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  felt  that  accept- 
ance of  the  full  implications  of  sell-de- 
termination, as  President  Kennedy  has 
urged,  would  remove  the  present  tmcer- 
talnty  that  Is  delaying  the  fullest  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Puerto  Rico  has  asked  to  Join 
the  United  States  In  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  as  provided  in  the  bill 
before  us,  which  would  bring  forward 
proposals  to  clarify  and  perfect  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  compact. 


The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  their 
splendid  record  of  achievements  and  vic- 
tories over  powerful  adversities  have 
earned  the  right  which  would  be  ac- 
corded them  by  the  bill  before  us. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed.  Failure 
to  take  favorable  action  will  result  In 
grave  harm  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  Illness  prevents  me 
from  attending  today's  session.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  HJl.  5945. 

This  bill  establishes  the  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Members  of  the 
Commission  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  President  of  the  Seixate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bUl  the  Congress  Invites 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
enact  a  law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Puerto  Rican  members  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  will 
formulate  legislative  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  future  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  render  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Puerto  Rico.  The  bill  directs  that 
the  Commission's  report  be  completed  by 
the  opening  day  of  the  first  session  of 
the  89th  U5.  Congress. 

HJl.  5945  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic 
marmer.  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  bill  is  the  beginning  of  a 
process  which  will  enhance  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  will  hasten  the  day  when 
Puerto  Ricans  will  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  prefer  to 
live.  By  approving  this  bill  Congress 
win  make  clear  its  commitment  to  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  Is  imique.  For 
11  years  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  enjoyed  great  economic  and  po- 
litical development  iinder  its  constitu- 
tion. Puerto  Rico's  achievements 
through  the  dedicated  work  and  imagina- 
tion of  its  own  people  could  indeed  serve 
as  a  model  for  less  developed  countries 
In  Latin  America.  For  example.  Puerto 
Rico's  gross  national  product  in  1952  was 
$968  million.  In  1962  Puerto  Rico  had  a 
GNP  of  $2  billion.  Puerto  Rjco's  manu- 
facturing increased  from  $15  million  in 
1952  to  $381  million  In  1962  and  Its  per 
capita  annual  Income  increased  from 
$374  in  1952  to  $662  In  1962.  Equally 
important  has  been  the  increase  in  sec- 
ondary and  vocational  school  construc- 
tion and  teaching  training  programs. 
Puerto  Rico  has  also  established  itself  as 
a  major  cultural  center  and  is  the  home 
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of  the  world-famous  Casals  Music  FesU- 
vaL 

In  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past 
11  years  Congress  should  expedite  the 
procedures  by  which  our  fellow  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  able  to  determine 
for  themselves  their  future  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  end  I  introduced  UH.  6076 
on  May  6.  which  is  similar  in  intent  to 
H.R.  5945,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
5945. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  IMr.  McClobyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  H.R.  5945.  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  prompt  settlement.  In 
a  democratic  manner,  of  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  of  particular 
Interest  to  me  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many   citizens    in    my    congressional 
district  have  arrived  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  have  settled  principally  In  the  city 
of  Waukegan.    This  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity has  contributed  much  to  the  cul- 
tural and  social  welfare  of  Waukegan 
and   the    12th   District.     The   language, 
cuisine,  music  and  dancing,  and  the  na- 
tive dress  of  my  constituents  of  Puerto 
/   Rlcan  origin  are  welcome  additions  to 
this  great  segment  of  northeastern  Il- 
linois.    These  interesting  and  esteemed 
friends— who    have    left    other    family 
members  and   many  friends  in  Puerto 
Rico — have  commimicated  to  me  their 
desire  to  see  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
established,  in  accordance  with  the  dem- 
ocratic process  of  a  national  referendum. 
It  is  their  expectation — and  mine — that 
the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  will  choose 
txjjl  statehood  and  will  elect  to  become 
this  Nation  s  51st  State. 

Without  anticipating  the  results  of  the 
Commission  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  HJl.  5945.  I  am  confident  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  wiU— of  Itself— give 
nope  and  encouragement  to  our  Puerto 
Rican  brothers  and  to  the  future  of  this 
portion  of  the  American  people  so  en- 
dowed with  history.  tradlUonal  loyalty 
distinguished  culture,  and  the  diversity 
which  makes  this  NaUon  the  great 
UrUted  States  of  America. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  are  many  men  and  women 
who  have  come  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Join 
In  the  great  adventure  of  making  Chi- 
cago the  first  city  of  the  world  in  popula- 
tion and  power  as  it  is  now  the  first  city 
in  opportunity  and  democratic  living  to- 
gether. They  are  fine  Americans  and 
Chicago  Is  the  richer  for  their  coming 
and  to  them  we  have  extended  the  warm 
hand  of  welcome. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  and  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commending  Chairman  Aspinall,  Mr 
OBanw  and  the  other  members  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs  for  the  diligence,  the  hard  work, 
and  the  searching  Inquiry  they  have 
given  to  a  difficult  task. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  elo- 
quent and  scholarly  presentation  by  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  Dr.  Antonio 
Pirn6s-Isern.  The  prolonged  applause 
that  followed  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks in  general  debate  bespoke,  not 
only  the  favorable  impression  his- 
words  had  made,  but  also  the  warm  re- 
gard in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  deep  friendship  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  our  fellow  Americans  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Naturally  I  have  in  unusual  measure 
a  very  real,  a  very  deep  sentimental  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  since  it  was 
the  war  with  Spain  that  was  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  It  Into  our  national  fam- 
ily. Puerto  Rico  is  the  master  of  her 
own  destiny.  In  the  unfolding  of  which 
she  always  will  have  the  blessing  and 
the  help  of  Americans  on  the  mainland, 
but  never  their  dictation.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  that  is  now 
proposed. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  5945  will  provide  the 
means  of  perfecting  the  future  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Commonwealth  status, 
established  in  1952,  was  a  remarkable 
and  successful  political  achievement  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  But  now  there  are  desires 
within  the  Commonwealth  for  more  or 
less  drastic  changes  of  status.  There- 
fore the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new,  far- 
ranging  study  of  the  political  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  HJl.  5945  provides  for  a 
survey,  unhindered  by  preconceived 
plans,  that  can  result  in  the  best  legis- 
lative recommendations  on  the  future 
status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Resident  Commissioner's  support 
of  this  legislation  carries  great  weight 
with  me.  Mr.  Pxrn66-Isx«n's  vigorous 
and  thoughtful  representation  of  his 
constituency  should  be  a  model  for  all 
of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  with 
due  recognition  to  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  esUbllahes 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Statxis  of  Puerto  Rico. 

8«c.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  subject 
to  enlargement  as  provided  In  subs^jtlon  (c) 
of  thU  secUon,  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  two  other  members,  all  of  whom 
Shall  be  cltlaens  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
none  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  Puerto 


Rico.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  two  members 
from  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House,  shall  appoint  two  mem- 
bers from  the  membership  of  the  House. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  Invites  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  to  provide  for 
particlpaUon  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Its 
people  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  by 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  sU  members  of 
the  Commission,  for  the  sharing  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  and  for  making 
available,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
Commission  the  assistance  of  the  dep>art- 
menu  and  agencies  of  Puerto  Rico  upon 
request  of  the  Commission.  If  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  shall  do  so  and  If  the  addi- 
tional six  members  are  appointed  the 
Commission  shall  consist  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
lU  business,  but  the  Commission  may  pro- 
vide for  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the 
reception  of  evidence  at  meetings  at  which 
there  are  present  not  less  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  call  a  meeting  for 
organizing  the  Commission  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  he  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  been  appointed. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtcs  or 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  paid 
$50  per  diem  for  his  services  while  actually 
engaged  on  Conunlsslon  business,  and  all 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  reasonable  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  In  connecUon  with  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Comnilsslon  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  Execu- 
Uve  SecreUry  and  such  other  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Conunlsslon  to  carry  out  its  functions 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  but  any  Federal  employee 
subject  to  those  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, who  may  be  detailed  to  the  Com- 
mission (which  detail  is  hereby  authorized) 
shall  retain  his  civil  service  status  without 
Interruption  or   loss   of  status  or  privilege. 

(c)  The  Commission,  acting  through  the 
President,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  call 
upon  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  to  furnish  Information  and  assist- 
ance which  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  Its  functions, 
and  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  information  and  assistance  with- 
out reimbursement. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission,  taking  Into  ac- 
count all  factors  which  may  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  future  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  shall  for- 
mulate and  draft  such  legislaUve  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  It  may 
deem  advisable  in  the  light  of  ita  study 
The  Commission  shall  render  ita  report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  LegislaUve  Assembly 
of  Puerto  Rico  at  the  opening  day  of  the 
nrst  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  United 
States  Congress. 

Sbc.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  Ti-easury  not  heretofore  appropriated 
such  sums  (but  not  more  than  •260.000)  aa 
may  be  neceasary  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  OBRIKN  of  New  York  (Interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bill) .    Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendm«it  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amkndmknt  ormcp  bt  mr.  aspinall 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Anaendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  6.  line  1, 
after  the  second  word  "the"  and  before  the 
word  "sharing"  insert  the  word  "equal". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  to  miy  colleagues  that  the  word 
"equal"  apparently  was  unintentionally 
left  out  of  the  redraft  of  the  legislation. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  in.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  take  care  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNnCKNT  OITEtKD  BT  MR.  SATLOR 

Mr.  BAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlo«:  Page 
6.  line  3.  after  "the"  and  before  "aEslstance" 
Insert  "information  and". 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  Puerto  Rico  is  required  to  fur- 
nish information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission  just  as  the  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  required  to  fur- 
nish information  and  assistance. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stood when  this  was  under  discussion  a 
few  moments  ago  that  it  was  covered  by 
the  request  to  Puerto  Rico  that  ttiey 
make  these  matters  available,  that  it 
was  not  mandatory.  The  gentleman  is 
merely  adding  the  words  "informatiai 
and". 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
less titey  accept  the  offer  to  participate  in 
the  Commission,  then  it  becomes  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  they  accept  it, 
they  must  turn  over  to  us  their  informa- 
tion as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMBNDUKKT    O: 


■T    MR.     SATLOa 


Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered,  by  Mr.  Satlor:  On 
page  7,  line  14.  after  section  4,  strike  out 
lines  14  through  18  to  the  period  and  Inaert 
"Tiie  Conunlaelon  shall  study  all  factors  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  existing  appli- 
cable laws,  treaties,  oonstltutions,  and  agree- 
monta  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
present  and  future  relationship  between  the 
UnlUd  States  and  Puerto  Rico." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
puipose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  Commis&iou  shall  study  all 


existing  laws  and  future  relationships 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  can  get 
clear  in  my  own  miind  and  for  the  legis- 
lative record  this:  The  gentleman  by 
striking  out  the  words  "shall  formulate 
and  draft  such  legislative  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  in  the  light  of  its  study" 
did  not  Intend  in  any  way  to  bar  the 
Commission  from  making  recommenda- 
tions in  its  report? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  did  not.  About  the 
only  thing  I  wanted  to  make  sure  was 
that  Congress  was  not  bound  by  any 
recommendations  which  they  might 
make.  As  for  the  remainder  of  section 
4,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
understand  that  the  Commission  shall 
render  a  report  which  shall  include  the 
matters  which  we  have  just  placed  in 
this  amendment 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  would  not  bar  the 
Congress  or  any  Member  of  Cwigress 
from  drafting  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment.  This 
overcomes  the  reservations  I  had  with 
regard  to  our  being  morally  bound  in 
any  way  by  providing  specifically  for 
recommendations;  that  Is.  that  the  Con- 
gress would  in  any  way  be  morally  bound 
by  such  recommendations  just  because 
we  had  four  members  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man further  for  including  in  his  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  our  discussion  the  fact 
that  not  only  future  relations  but  pres- 
ent relations  and  existing  laws  and  con- 
stitutions and  treaties  and  otherwise, 
shall  also  be  made  a  matter  of  study. 

Otherwise,  the  Congress  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  a  decision  on  the  matter,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  May  I 
say  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  studying 
past  and  present  relations.  But  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mission, even  under  the  original  lan- 
guage, to  take  into  account  all  factors 
which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  future 
relationship  without  looking  at  the  pres- 
ent and  past  relationship.  However,  I 
do  not  think  the  language  does  any 
harm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  *I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  cannot  seem  to 
absorb  is  the  creation  of  another  new 
commission  in  Government  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000  to  the  taxpayers  when  we  have 
a  distinguished  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Why  could  not  this  com- 
mittee go  to  Puerto  Rico  and  hold  a  few 
hearings?  Why  create  another  com- 
mission for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Very  frankly,  one  of 
the  reasons  is  that  this  problem  is  so  big 
and  so  broad  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee,  to 
handle  all  of  the  facets  of  the  problems 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  still  do  the  other 
work  that  has  been  assigned  to  that 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
are  so  badly  overworked  on  that  commit- 
tee that  you  could  not  go  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  hold  a  hearing. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  all  the  genUeman 
wants  us  to  do  is  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico 
for  a  hearing,  we  could  do  that.  But  this 
problem  is  bigger  than  just  a  trip  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
session  after  session,  handles  somewhere 
between  20  and  25  percent  of  aU 
the  legislation  that  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  every  session.  We 
meet  5  days  a  week  and  our  subcommit- 
tees meet  each  day.  We  just  do  not  have 
the  time  to  devote  to  a  study  of  the 
depth  that  is  required  in  handling  the 
affairs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  these  sessions 
have  become  year-round  affairs,  I  would 
think  you  could  gear  up  to  bold  a  week 
or  2  weeks  of  hearings  down  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  none  of  the  rnembers  of  the 
House  Committee  on  "interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  go  down  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
a  2  weeks'  period.  We  have  a  staff  that 
is  required  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  and  we  still  have  only  four  mem- 
bers on  our  staff.  We  are  not  over- 
staffed, as  lots  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield  further,  we  can  get  some  extra 
staffing  for  a  whole  lot  less  than  $250,000. 
This  thing  may  go  on  interminably.  I 
expect  to  see  you  back  here  asking  for 
another  $250,000  next  year,  and  "iu>t  to 
exceed  2  years."  I  doubt  if  you  will  get 
2  years  of  mileage  out  of  this  $250,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  that  has  Jitst 
been  agreed  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  both  in  the  island 
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and  here,  a  few  questions:  There  Is 
nothing  that  this  Commission  can  re- 
port that  is  binding  on  this  Congress; 
Is  that  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  They 
will  not  report — this  Commission — if  the 
next  amendment  is  adopted,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

There  Is  nothing  that  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  do,  suggest,  or  recom- 
mend that  is  binding  on  this  Congress; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  Al- 
though, as  I  called  attention  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  my  open- 
ing statement,  on  July  25,  1961.  the 
President  issued  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  states  if  any  matters  arise  in- 
volving the  fundamentals  of  this  ar- 
rangement or  agreement,  they  should 
refer  them  to  the  Office  of  the  President. 

This  in  and  of  itself  is  startling  and 
still  has  not  been  changed  since  it  has 
been  published. 

Mr.  POWELL.  For  the  sake  of  clari- 
tying  this  ambiguity  will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  mere  fact  this 
bill  is  before  us  the  Congress  right  now 
indicates  that  matters  concerning 
Puerto  Rico  must  be  the  concern  of  this 
body? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
think  it  is  of  great  Imixjrtance  when  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  had  a  matter 
to  present  to  their  government  they 
drafted  a  Joint  resolution  and  presented 
it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Finally,  and  Just  as  a 
matter  of  information  for  the  people 
again,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  no  ac- 
tion this  body  can  take  that  will  be 
binding  on  a  future  Congress? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

A1CZNSMKI7T    OTTXaXD    BT    MK.    8ATLOH 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlob:  On 
page  7.  line  22,  strike  out  "flrst"  and  Insert 
"second". 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  accept  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  authorizing 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim- 
burse the  city  of  New  York  for  the  cost 
of  the  extra  pwlice  protection  for  Mar- 
shal Tito  and  his  party  during  their  re- 
cent visit  to  that  city.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  and  Just  when  one  of  the  most  hated 


men  of  the  world  is  invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  city  of  New 
York  should  not  have  to  foot  the  bill  for 
this  extra  police  protection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  let  the  Presi- 
dent pay  for  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill.  H.R.  5945,  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner,  of  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 549,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Everett) 
there  were — ayes  73,  noes  5. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorxun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  320,  nays  44.  not  voting  69, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  180] 
YEAS — 320 


Abele 

Adair        > 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Battm 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Betts 

Blatnlk 


Boland 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 


Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cxirtln 


Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

DavLs,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Xdmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Finnegan 

Pino 

Plsher 

nood 

Pogarty 

Pord 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 


Fulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

F^lqua 

Oallagher 

Oarmats 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orimn 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

HoUffeld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Ichortl 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karate  n 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Ubonatl 


Abbttt 

Abernethy 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Baker 

Beermann 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bromwell 

Clancy 

Collier 

Cunningham 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Evlns 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md 

McCulloch 

McDoweU 

McPall 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUllken 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O  Brlen.  NY. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O-NelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 

RandaU 

Held.  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reiiss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

NAYS — 44 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Gross 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hull 

Johansen 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Lennon 

McMillan 

O'Konskl 


Rogers  Fla. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

wuiu 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Pool 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Slier 

Snyder 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


NOT  VOTINO — 69 


Alger 

Baring 

Bass 

Belcher 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Buckley 
Chelf 
Derwlnskl 
Edwards 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 


Fascell 

Fetghan 

Flynt 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oumey 

Hansen 

HarrU 

Hubert 

Hoeven 

Ke« 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUbum 


Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Iffichel 

MUler,  NY. 

Morse 

Mow 


1963 


Multer 

Murray 

Nix 

OBrlen,  m. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 
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Roosevelt 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Onge 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

Steed 


Stubblefleld 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thornberry 
Vinson 
WUson. 
Charles  H. 


the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mi-.  Springer. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr  Miller  of  New  York.. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  B4r.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

ISx.  Patman  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilton  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs.  Han- 
sen. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mrs  Kee. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Btubblefleld  with  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Edwards  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Bass. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADM.     DAVID     L.     McDONALD.     U.S. 
NAVY,  THE  NEW  CHIEP  OP  NAVAL 
OPERATIONS,    GIVES    HIS    VIEWS 
ON    THE    FUTURE    OP   THE    NAVY 
IN  A  VERY  IMPRESSIVE  AND  RE- 
VEALING INTERVIEW 
Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  article  from  the  Navy  maga- 
zine. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  obi)«ctlon. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  attention  focused  on  the  members  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  on  the 
relationship  between  these  top  leaders  of 
our  uniformed  military  services  and  the 
civilian  officials  of  our  Defense  Elstablish- 
ment.  Much  of  this  interest  resulted 
from  the  recent  replacement  of  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderson,  U.S.  Navy,  now  our 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

In  view  of  aU  this  attention  as  well  as 
some  of  the  public  speculation  that  has 
taken  place  since  Admiral  Anderson  re- 
tired from  active  naval  service,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  character  and  the  views  of 
the  ofBcer  who  has  been  selected  to  re- 
place Admiral  Anderson,  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald,  U.S.  Navy. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  a  period  of  training  duty  on 
board  Admiral  McDonald's  flagship 
when  he  was  serving  as  commander  of 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I  came  back  from  that  experience  with 
a  very  high  regard  for  Admiral  McDon- 
ald's ability  both  as  a  naval  officer  and 
a  diplomat.  He  is  a  quiet,  hard-working, 
no-nonsense  kind  of  officer.  He  has 
demonstrated  great  ability  to  work  ef- 
fectively not  only  with  other  naval  per- 
sonnel but  also  with  personnel  from  oth- 
er services  and  with  civilians.  Yet  any- 
one who  thinks  that  Admiral  Anderson's 
replacement  as  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations will  be  any  kind  of  a  yes-man 
without  clear-cut  and  firmly  supported 
views  of  his  own  would  be  making  a 
grave  error. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  in  Navy, 
the  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Navy  League,  in  the  October  1963  issue, 
a  reprint  of  an  interview  with  Admiral 
McDonald  which  demonstrates  not  only 
something  of  1^  views  of  the  Navy,  but 
also  something  of  those  qualities  of  per- 
sonality and  character  which  will,  I  am 
certain,  make  him  a  great  and  a  success- 
ful Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Believing  that  this  interview  will  thus 
be  of  great  interest  to  every  Member 
who  is  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  Navy  and  the  future  of  our  overall 
Defense  Establishment,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Naval  Concepts  for  Nucleab  Age 

(EnrroR's  Note. — Adm.  David  L.  McDonald, 
who  became  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on 
August  1,  1963,  recently  granted  his  flrst 
interview  as  CNO  to  Mark  S.  Watson  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  dean  of  the  Pentagon's  corps 
of  reporters.  Mr.  Watson's  comprehensive 
report  gives  clear  Insight  Into  the  thinking 
and  attitudes  of  the  new  CNO  en  a  variety 
of  important  subjects  of  interest  to  Navy 
men.  Navy  Leaguers,  and  John  Q.  Citizen. 
We  are  herewith  reprinting  it  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.) 

(By  Mark  S.  Watson) 

Into  the  Pentagon,  where  new  concepts  In 
a  dozen  areas  have  lately  been  threatening 
some  of  the  great  established  traditions,  has 
sailed  a  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operatloru  with 
strong  views  of  his  own. 

This  is  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  naval 
aviator,  expert  in  plans  and  policy  at 
SHAPE,  late  commander  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 


In  this  top-ranking  post  he  has  many  re- 
sponsibilities broadly  viewed  as  *n  two 
groups.  In  one  group,  as  the  ranking  naval 
authority,  he  Is  responsible  for  the  readiness 
of  his  great  force  of  670,000  naval  personnel, 
870  ships,  7,200  planes,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  huge  establishment;  In  the  other,  as 
naval  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
he  shares  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  chiefs 
and  the  Chairman  of  that  body  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  planning  and  performance  of 
all  the  Nation's  military  forces. 

What  are  the  views  of  this  powerful  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  heartily  respected 
by  the  naval  service,  already  approved  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  services  and  his 
civUlan  associates,  yet  little  known  to  the 
public? 

A  good  many  of  his  views,  including  those 
on  extremely  controversial  Issues,  can  be 
stated  on  the  best  authority — his  own  can- 
did replies  to  questions.  These  reveal  as 
sturdy  individualism  as  the  Nation  has  come 
to  expect  from  its  top  sailors,  and  generally 
has  found. 

SOME  OF  HIS  beliefs 

Outstanding  are  these  beliefs : 

1.  The  Navy's  continuing  need  Is  for  all 
15  attack  carriers,  whose  main  role  is  un- 
affected by  the  use  or  nonuse  of  massive 
nuclear  weapons. 

2.  A  certainty  that  the  attack  carrier  must 
continue  to  be  big  (that  is,  in  the  class  of 
the  Forrestal)  but  with  Its  size  determined 
by  the  job  Its  planes  must  do. 

3.  A  sharp  revision  of  the  growing  idea 
that  missiles  can  do  everything.  Specifically, 
ships'  guns  (which  have  been  vanishing, 
their  missions  assumed  by  missiles)  must  be 
retained  in  many  vessels,  simply  because  for 
certain  Imperishable  missions  they  are  better 
and  far  cheaper  than  missiles. 

4.  Similarly,  a  belief  that  the  manned 
plane  remains  clearly  better  than  the  missile 
In  a  host  of  missions,  and  must  be  kept  for 
those  missions. 

5.  A  remarkably  balanced  view  on  growing 
centralization  of  authority — ^most  of  it  In 
civilian  hands.  Chiefly  a  recognition  that 
centralization  Is  here,  and  that  it  is  legally 
authorized.  Also,  that  professionals  are 
learning  more  about  costs — and  civilians 
more  about  absolute  naval  requirements,  to 
the  benefit  of  both. 

6.  A  like  tolerance  of  the  many  recent  "re- 
organizations," with  a  tart  reminder  that 
"you  can't  reorganize  yourself  out  of  prob- 
lems; you  have  to  work  your  way  out." 

7.  Support  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  also  of 
the  military  feasibility  of  the  much-maligned 
multilateral  nuclear  force  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

Because  of  the  timing  of  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald's appointment  to  the  top  Navy  post, 
many  of  the  critical  1963  decisions  were  al- 
ready made  before  he  reached  the  Pentagon, 
and  some  of  the  international  or  political 
developments  are  so  far  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  command  at  sea  that  he  Is  still 
studying  them.  But  these  are  few.  On 
Issues  closest  to  the  Navy  he  is  fully 
informed. 

And  this  applies  to  numerous  issues  so 
delicate  that  many  a  professional  military 
chief,  whatever  the  strength  of  his  feelings, 
simply  refuses  to  dlscviss  them  openly. 
Notably,  the  extremely  controversial  matters 
of  Pentagon  controls,  which  under  Etefense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  have  been 
enormously  tightened,  and  the  multiple  re- 
organizations of  the  past  2i/j  years  affecting 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  alike  and  in  some 
cases  shaking  down  structures  which  for 
generations  had  seemed  Indestructible. 

ON    CXNTRALIZATtON 

"There  has  long  been  a  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization of  authority"  said  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald. "And  It  U  not  wholly  doe  to  civil- 
ian action.    The  sharpest  Impulse  came  with 
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the  nuclear  weapon,  control  of  which  actu- 
ally called  for  such  a  degree  of  centralization 
aa  never  existed  before.  ThlB  revolutionary 
new  weapon's  control  had  to  be  at  the  very 
top.  and  this  meant  that  the  planning  and 
operating  mechanism  all  the  way  down  the 
line  had  to  be  adjusted  to  that  fact.  This 
applies  alike  to  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Fores- 
ail affected  by  a  like  mechanism. 

"The  Navy  historically  opposed  centraliza- 
tion for  many  years,  memorably  In  the  1946 
congressional  hearings  preceding  unification 
of  the  services.  Army-Navy  differences  on 
that  point  at  that  time  really  were  partly 
traceable  to  age-old  fundamental  reasons  for 
centralization  or  decentralization.  Ashore, 
even  before  the  days  of  radio,  an  Army  com- 
mander could  always  get  In  touch  with  his 
men  or  with  other  commanders,  and  cen- 
tralized command  was  possible  and  desirable. 
But  at  sea,  in  long  ago  days,  when  a  Navy 
ci^taln  took  his  ship  out  of  port  he  was 
on  bis  own  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Thus  the 
necessity  for  decentralization.  This  the 
Navy  grew  up  with  from  necessity:  they 
liked  it  and  saw  no  reason  to  change  It. 

"But  the  arrival  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
transformed  much  of  the  military's  require- 
ment. Regardless  of  tradition  and  desires, 
the  need  for  centralized  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  recognized,  and  we  have  had 
to  adjust  to  It,  by  setting  up  enormously 
swift  and  efficient  communications  every- 
where, and  by  running  the  military  on  a 
centralized   basis. 

"This  did  not  come  about  because  indi- 
vidual people  sought  power.  It  Is  a  direct 
and  Inevitable  sequel  to  the  arrival  of  the 
atomic  weapon.  It  cannot  be  wholly  blamed 
on  civilians,  either,  for  I  have  watched  that 
trend  growing  in  the  fleet,  where  some  com- 
manders are  reluctant  to  let  the  Junior  of- 
ficers make  decisions  which  a  young  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  If  he  Is  going 
to  develop  his  ability  to  make  other  deci- 
sions, and  his  will  and  readiness  to  do  Just 
that. 

"We  must  find  our  own  way  of  giving 
the  young  officer  more  opportunity." 

ON  BEOHGANIZATION 

The  recent  naval  reorganizations  do  not 
dlstxirb  Admiral  McDonald,  nor  the  fact 
that  they  might  encourage  a  civilian  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  make  more  decisions 
without  consulting  the  professional  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

"The  Secretary  has  always  had  that  pow- 
er," said  the  Admiral.  "He  will  perhaps  now 
have  a  better  mechanism  for  exercising  it, 
but  I  don't  believe  reorganization  In  Itself 
will  lead  him  to  make  any  more  decisions 
than  In  the  past  without  consultation  with 
the  CNO.  The  people  who  drew  up  the  plan 
thought  It  would  add  to  departmental  eflS- 
ciency  and  I  have  no  present  reason  to  dis- 
agree. 

"I  don't  view  this  new  Navy  change  with 
alarm— even  though  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  you  can  reorganize  yourself 
out  of  your  problems.  Tou  have  to  work 
your  way  out." 

He  was  asked  whether  the  Defense  De- 
partment's creation  of  the  overall  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  or  the  much  earlier  cre- 
ation of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
bad  affected  unfavorably  the  efficiency  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  which  has 
long  been  greatly  respected. 

"Up  to  now  the  Navy's  own  Information 
work  has  not  been  Impaired  by  the  existence 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
ONI  has  not  been  hampered  In  Its  rapid 
response  to  naval  requirements,"  he  said. 
Then  he  added:  "Just  how  much  the  Navy 
will  ultimately  benefit  by  the  creation  of 
DIA  remains  to  be  seen. 

"The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
very  helpful.    Ol  course,  we  are  paying  for 


tluit  help  by  the  allocation  to  It  of  a  very 
large  number  of  our  best  naval  personnel." 
A  large  part  of  the  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  plainly  greatly  intensified  in  re- 
cent years,  has  been  In  civilian  emphasis  on 
the  "cost-effectiveness  ratio"  In  weapons 
procurement.  The  Admiral's  views  on  this 
are  reasoned  In  a  straightforward  manner. 

*  SOME  ECONOMICS  HUXT 

"It  is  plain  that  in  some  of  these  econo- 
mies military  effectiveness  is  being  lessened," 
he  said.  "How  much?  Are  we  losing  too 
much  of  that  while  the  dollars  are  being 
saved?  I  personally  like  'cost  effectiveness." 
but  it  must  be  temp>ered  with  Judgment  and 
I  believe  that  it  wUl  be. 

"The  program-packaging  (a  McNamara  de- 
vice for  surveying  all-service  needs,  rather 
than  separate -service  demands)  can  be  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  even  if  we  lose  on  it  at 
the^outset  we  may  profit  in  the  long  run  by 
Its  i\se.  My  own  feeling  is  that  resentment 
against  it  is  decreasing. 

"We  profit  by  plainly  measuring  ova  re- 
quirements against  cost  effectiveness.  And 
those  who  brought  cost  effectiveness  to  the 
Pentagon  are  profiting  by  their  better  knowl- 
edge of  our  requirements.  We  both  are 
learning  how  to  communicate  better  with 
each  other." 

On  the  service  pay  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress Admiral  McDonald  Is  reserved,  remark- 
ing that  it  Is  impossible  to  measure  pre- 
cisely what  Its  effectiveness  will  be  in  keep- 
ing in  the  service  the  officers  and  men  of 
marked  proficiency  on  whom  the  Navy  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  training  time  and 
money.  Currently  they  are  leaving  the  serv- 
ice at  a  disturbing  rate  in  order  to  get  the 
much  larger  pay  of  civilian  employment. 
This  wide  differential  has  been  discussed  at 
length  before  Congress  and  the  public,  but 
the  admiral  touched  on  a  different  contrast. 

"Over  the  years  the  serviceman  has  ac- 
cepted more  or  less  gracefully  the  difference 
between  his  pay  and  that  given  somewhat 
similar  Jobs  In  civilian  life."  he  said.  "But 
In  recent  years  there  also  has  been  a  grow- 
ing disparity  between  the  pay  of  Federal 
employees  In  uniform  and  Federal  employees 
not  In  uniform.  I  believe  this  is  resented. 
Our  cost  of  living  goes  up  Just  as  does  that 
of  the  clvU  service." 

Related  to  this  Is  the  Navy's  serious  con- 
cern over  actual  numbers  of  men,  as  well  as 
quality.  It  sought  a  total  force  of  885.000 
officers  and  men,  but  Its  request  was  cut  to 
670.000.  In  the  persistent  belief  erf  the  Navy 
as  a  whole,  and  Admiral  McDonald  In  par- 
ticular, like  his  predecessor,  Adm.  George  W. 
Anderson,  the  need  Is  still  for  685.000. 

This  was  plainly  stated  both  by  Navy  Sec- 
retary Fred  Korth  and  by  Admiral  Ander- 
son when  called  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, with  Anderson  saying  of  the  cut 
that,  "It  Is  going  to  be  very  difficult  but  we 
win  do  the  best  we  can." 

The  "best  we  can."  it  now  develops.  Is 
that  9300  men  are  being  moved  out  of  the 
ships  at  sea,  and  the  rest  from  supprart 
forces.  As  a  result,  the  warships'  average 
manning  is  to  be  dropped  from  91.3  percent 
of  peacetime  strength  to  89.9  percent.  High 
priority  warships  get  nearer  their  wartime 
needs  (indeed  the  Polaris  subs  with  their 
double  crews  and  overplus  get  210  percent) 
but  some  of  the  support  types  drop  to 
around    60    percent   of    proper   strength. 

"We  need  more  men,"  continued  Admiral 
McDonald,.  "In  order  to  keep  our  training 
program  filled  out  at  the  same  time  that 
our  operating  forces  are  kept  at  high  com- 
plement. The  greater  our  turnover  In  men, 
the  greater  the  training  requirement." 

On  the  Issues  of  test  ban  and  the  NATO 
multilateral  force  of  nuclear  weapons  the 
new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  speaks  with 
reserve,  noting  that  these  are  largely  mat- 


ters alTected  by  national  policy  rather  than 
strictly  military  in  nature. 

ON   Mtn.Tn.ATXKAL   rOKCX 

"The  Navy's  position  on  the  multilateral 
force,"  said  the  adnalral,  "has  been  plainly 
stated  by  Admiral  Rlcketts  (Claude  V.  Rlck- 
etts,  who  went  to  Europe  for  that  pur- 
pose) .  "The  creation  and  operation  of  MLF 
is  militarily  practicable.  A  missile  force  at 
sea  has  more  survivability  than  one  on  land. 
It  does  not  Involve  us  In  negotiations  with 
other  nations  for  installing  missiles  on  their 
soil. 

"If  one  puts  the  missile  In  a  Polaris-type 
sub  he  encounters  two  highly  complicated 
weapons  systems — of  the  submarine  and  of 
the  mlf  slle  Itself — but  If  the  plan  uses  a  sur- 
face ship  whose  operation  is  much  like  that 
of  any  other  surface  ship,  there  is  no  such 
need  for  many  highly  trained  technicians 
to  operate  the  ship  Itself. 

"The  Navy's  consideration  was  not  affected 
by  the  question  of  whether  NATO  needs  the 
MLF  or  how  much  it  will  cost,  for  those 
questions  are  decided  elsewhere.  Our  con- 
cern was  whether  or  not  the  plan  was  prac- 
ticable. The  Allies  have  considerations  of 
their  own  as  to  cost.  For  if  they  have  only 
so  much  total  money  to  spend,  and  spend 
some  of  it  on  MLF,  they  must  determine 
what  else  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford. 
And  that  is  a  real  concern." 

roc  TEST  BAN  KESERVATION 

On  the  test  ban  Admiral  McDonald,  with 
the  other  Joint  Chiefs,  has  been  Interrogated 
by  congressional  committees.  He  Is  already 
on  the  open  record  as  favoring  ratification  of 
the  treaty  but  with  several  stem  reserva- 
tions, listed  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  Chairman. 

"We  must  of  course  remain  alert  and 
powerful  and  prepared  to  resume  testing  im- 
mediately If  that  becomes  necessary.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  risks,  with  the  reserva- 
tions laid  down." 

On  the  continuing  need  for  aircraft  car- 
riers— the  big  carriers,  and  all  15  of  them — 
McDonald  speaks  plainly. 

"I  have  to  base  an  estimate  of  future  need 
on  past  requirements,"  he  said,  "and  It  is 
difficult  to  Justify  such  a  thing  on  a  purely 
mathematical  basis,  but  during  these  last 
several  years  the  Navy  has  been  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  carrier  commitments  actually 
Imposed  on  It  with  the  carriers  we  have  had. 
I  can  foresee  no  lessening  of  the  need,  and 
no  decrease  In  this  requirement  In  the  im- 
mediate or  foreseeable  future. 

"This  Is  one  reason,  but  I  must  emphasize 
It  Is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  I  support 
the  view  that  we  must  maintain  our  present 
attack-carrier  capability. 

"I  should  also  emphasize  that  in  the  past, 
and  in  certain  areas  today,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier has  made  a  necessary  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  nuclear  war  deterrent.  This 
contribution,  though,  has  been  a  small  one 
when  measured  as  a  percentage  of  the  U.S. 
overall  nuclear  deterrent.  This  emphasizes 
that  the  primary  role  of  the  carrier  Is.  as 
always.  In  something  less  than  all-out  war, 
so  that  whether  or  not  there  comes  a  ban 
on  nuclear  weapons,  and  whether  or  not  the 
carrier  Is  removed  from  its  role  in  nuclear 
deterrence  will  not  have  any  large  Impact 
on  the  need  for  the  carrier. 

"Indeed,  If  the  test  ban  works,  it  would 
be  hoped  that  the  chances  of  nuclear  war 
are  less — a  compelling  reason  why  we  must 
not  lessen  our  ability  to  wage  a  nonnuclear 
war." 

To  the  frequently  encountered  complaints 
that  the  Forrestal  class  of  carrier  is  too 
big  the  admiral  replies  simply  that  the  best 
criteria  on  needed  size  are  (1)  What  Jobs  do 
we  expect  its  planes  to  do?  and  (2)  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  planes  which  will 
perform  those  functions? 
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"After  that  factor  is  weighed,"  he  con- 
tinues, "comes  the  decision  on  how  long  we 
wish  this  weapons  system  to  remain  In  sus- 
tained combat  without  falling  back  for  ,re- 
plenlshment  of  black  oil  for  the  ship  and 
aviation  fuel  for  Its  planes.  Atomic  propul- 
sion win  obviate  the  need  for  black  oil,  and 
the  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Its  storage 
can  be  used  for  storing  additional  aviation 
fuels,  requiring  less  frequent  replenishment. 

"Experience,  which  when  properly  evalu- 
ated, Is  often  more  useful  than  theory,  has 
Indicated  that  the  Forrestal  class  carrier  Is 
about  Ideal  as  to  site.  The  Enterprise  was 
made  a  bit  larger  in  order  to  give  proper 
shielding  to  its  eight-reactor  nuclear  power- 
plant,  rather  than  for  operational  needs,  but 
we  have,  of  course,  benefited  operationally 
from  Its  added  size.  But  Indications  are 
that  the  four  reactor  plants  now  available 
will  prevent  vm  having  to  build  even  larger 
carriers  and  may  enable  us  to  come  down 
slightly  from  the  Enterprise's  size — however, 
varying  little  from  that  of  Forrestal." 

There  has  been  a  trend,  not  alone  in  car- 
riers but  in  other  classes  of  vessels,  toward 
greater  size,  chiefly  to  acconunodate  new 
tjrpes  of  equipment  (chiefly  electronic) 
which  themselves  call  for  more  and  more 
spfu:e.  The  destroyer  has  grown  larger  and 
larger  until  Its  newer  form  became  the 
destroyer  leader,  and  lately  the  frigate,  which 
Is  larger  than  the  oldtlme  light  cruiser 
class  iised  to  be.  The  Admiral  thinks  that 
the  general  upward  trend  now  has  gone  far 
enough. 

As  to  the  future  equipment,  Indl^iensable 
as  most  of  the  new  types  are  for  modern 
war  at  sea,  he  Is  opposed  to  abandoning  all 
the  old — notably  the  ship's  guns. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  rapid  reduction 
of  gims,"  said  Admiral  McDonald.  "Many 
naval  officers  are.  We  must  retain  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  them  for  surface  fighting 
and  for  shore  bombardment.  We  now  are 
endeavoring  to  further  development  of  new 
tjrpes  of  guns;  we  do  not  have  enough. 

"The  surface-to-surface  missile  Is  a  very 
expensive  means  of  sinking  an  enemy  patrol 
boat  or  softening  up  a  beach  for  a  landing. 
And  the  airplane,  with  Its  speed,  does  not 
do  this  with  such  precision  as  do  the  guns. 

"As  the  missiles  have  increased,  too,  the 
long-range  airplane  httf  been  allotted  fewer 
missions.  Wisely  or  not.  the  Navy  is  no 
longer  buying  long-range  strategic  type 
bombers,  nor  Is  the  Air  Force.  This  is  a 
trend  we  should  watch  carefully,  for  we  must 
maintain  a  proper  balance  between  missiles 
and  planes — man  is  Important,  and  he  Is  not 
In  the  missile. 

ON    ABM  AND   TTX    PLANK 

"I  don't  believe  the  defensive  missile  has 
attained  sufficient  reliability  to  let  us  con- 
sider any  appreciable  reduction  of  defen- 
sive aircraft.  I  foresee  no  lessening  need, 
either,  for  the  flghter-bomber  tjrpe  used  for 
conventional  war,  assault  operations  and 
related  tasks.  And  there  Is  a  continuing 
need  for  the  manned  aircraft  In  early-warn- 
ing duties,  in  electronic  countermeasures, 
In  reconnaissance,  In  mine  laying,  etc." 

For  the  antl- ballistic  missile's  Immediate 
future  the  Navy's  new  chief  shows  a  dis- 
tinctly limited  enthusiasm.  He  expresses  a 
belief  In  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
effective  ABM  capability  "which  will  enable 
you — If  you  desire  to  spend  the  money — to 
provide  acceptable  protection  to  a  specific 
■pot:  I  doubt  If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  'total 
protection'  In  any  area  of  weaponry." 

On  the  TFX  airplane,  the  controversy  over 
which  has  occupied  months  of  Senate  atten- 
tion, Admiral  McE>onald  (who  came  to  office 
long  after  the  disputed  contract  was 
awarded)  says  brtofly:  "The  Navy  will  do 
its    beat    to    makji    the    TFX    fulfill    our 


need.  We  are  not  arguing  any  more  whether 
another  plane  would  fulfill  It  better.  Only 
If  the  Biu-eau  of  Weapons  finds  It  does  not 
fulfill  our  need,   would   I  step  in." 

WANTS   SPACE  DOOB  OPEN 

The  Navy's  formal  exclusion  from  most 
space  operations  (by  Defense  Department 
ruling)  took  place  even  longer  before  Mc- 
Donald came  to  the  Pentagon,  but  he  Is  well 
aware  of  what  happened,  and  what  still 
might  happen. 

"I  don't  want  the  door  to  space  closed  In 
the  Navy's  face,"  he  said.  "The  Navy  was 
once  discouraged  from  doing  anything  in 
the  big  missile  field,  but  we  kept  a  foot  In 
the  door — and  as  a  result  we  got  Polaris.  I 
want  to  keep  the  space  door  open  in  case 
there  Is  something  which  we  really  wish  to 
develop." 

The  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed  before  McDonald  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, but  throughout  the  resultant  up- 
roar he  has  declined  to  get  excited.  "I  don't 
believe  the  treaty  is  a  threat  to  U.8.  secu- 
rity," he  said  calmly.  "I  don't  necessarily 
agree  that  the  ban  will  actually  increase  our 
security  but  I  do  believe  even  that  is  pos- 
sible." 

He  clearly  favors  a  continuous  advance  In 
installation  of  atomic  propulsion.  "I  have 
no  objection  to  using  the  Navy's  recommend- 
ed figure  of  8.000  tons  and  over  for  the  pres- 
ent as  a  guide  In  installing  atomic  propul- 
sion, but  I  can't  feel  that  any  arbitrary 
tonnage  figure  should  Indefinitely  determine 
the  use  or  nonuse  of  nuclear  propulsion. 
Nuclear  power  marks  the  greatest  advance 
in  propulsion  since  the  steam  engine's  in- 
vention, and  of  all  the  armed  services  It  most 
concerns  the  Navy.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
pursue  Its  development." 

UNDERSEA  WABTAKE 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Navy's 
greatest  concern  for  some  time  to  come  will 
be 'In  undersea  warfare,  both  offensive  and 
defensive.  For  that  reason  some  have  ad- 
vocated extending  the  single-manager  con- 
cept into  this  area.  In  the  belief  that  cen- 
tralization of  planning,  development,  and 
operation  Is  called  for.  Although  he  did  not 
deal  with  concentration  of  effort  as  such. 
Admiral  McDonald  expressed  strong  views  In 
opposition  to  the  single-manager  concept, 
which  has  been  gaining  strength  elsewhere 
In  the  Navy. 

"It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  progress  be- 
ing made  In  undersea  warfare,"  he  said. 
"Overall  progress  often  Is  not  recognized 
for  lack  of  concentrating  all  effort  In  a 
single  section  of  the  Navy.  We  must  realize 
that  there  Is  a  continuous  Input  Into  anti- 
submarine warfare  methods  coming  from 
multiple  sources — from  experience  and  Judg- 
ment with  destroyers,  helicopters,  control 
aircraft,  underwater  equipment. 

"I  do  believe  all  these  endeavors  are  al- 
ready coordinated  to  the  profyer  degree." 

SHOULD  GIVE  HONEST  VIEW 

Earlier  in  the  year,  when  Admiral  Ander- 
son was  denied  an  extension  of  his  single 
term  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  there 
was  Inevitable  speculation  upon  whether 
this  was  related  to  his  disagreement  with 
certain  views  of  his  civilian  chief.  This  In 
turn  has  led  to  the  serious  question  of  what 
a  ranking  military  officer,  disagreeing  with 
his  superior  on  a  major  issue  affecting  the 
Nation's  security  should  do— should  he  bow 
to  superior  authority  and  remain  silent,  or, 
on  being  Interrograted  by  a  congressional 
conunlttee,  should  he  state  his  disagree- 
ment? 

Admiral  McDonald  was  asked  to  state  his 
view  on  this  issue. 

"When  a  military  officer  appears  before  a 
congressional  committee  and  is  asked  a  ques- 


tion, he  should  answer  it  honestly,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  that  answer  contradicts 
something  said  by  his  superior,"  said  the  new 
Chief. 

"There  Is  a  difference  between  answering  a 
question  from  competent  authority  and 
volunteering  Information  which  Is  known  to 
be  contrary  to  a  policy  already  decided.  The 
difference  is  clear.  Before  I  make  a  state- 
ment on  a  public  platform,  or  before  anyone, 
on  an  Issue  vital  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense I  should  Inform  myself  concerning  the 
policy  of  my  superiors  In  this  area. 

"If  I  simply  cannot  live  with  that  policy 
I  face  my  superior  with  the  fact  and  either 
I  get  hU  modification  of  the  policy  or  I  leave 
my  Job." 


REFUSAL  OF  INDONESIA  TO  PERMIT 
THE  FLYING  OF  AMERICAN  ..FLAG 
DURING  DEDICATION  CEREMO- 
NIES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
reaction  upon  learning  yesterday  that 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  had  re- 
fused to  allow  the  flying  of  an  American 
flag  during  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  an  $8  million  highway  paid  for  by 
foreign  aid  funds,  was  one  of  complete 
disgust,  if  not  surprise. 

Through  June  of  last  year,  this  Na- 
tion has  bled  the  American  taxpayers  for 
a  total  of  $670,900,000  of  hard-earned 
dollars  and  cents  to  pour  into  the  Indo- 
nesian foreign  aid  rathole. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  American 
taxpayers  paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  this 
$8  million  highway  from  nowhere  to  no- 
where. Monday,  when  the  dedication 
ceremony  was  held,  the  stars  and  stripes 
was  supposed  to  have  been  placed  along- 
side the  flag  of  Indonesia,  ssmibolic,  I 
suppose,  of  our  friendship  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  gullible 
enough  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  four- 
lane  highway. 

Before  the  ceremonies  began.  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  sent  word  that  our  flag  was 
not  to  be  displayed  and  the  State  De- 
partment officials  meekly  took  our  flag 
down  and  skulked  away. 

If  there  is  one  reasonable  man  gifted 
with  reasonable  commonsense  who  can 
Justify  our  continuing  aid  of  any  kind 
to  this  nation,  I  would  like  him  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  give  me  his  reasons. 

In  the  vain  hope  that  somebody, 
somewhere  in  the  terminal  moraine  of 
the  State  Department  can  explain  why 
our  flag  was  banned  from  this  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremony.  I  have  today  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

When  I  have  received  his  reply,  I  will 
be  happy  to  make  it  available  to  any 
other  Member  who,  likewise,  may  won- 
der how  this  Nation  has  reached  this 
humiliating  state  in  its  relations  with 
our  friends. 
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The  letter  follows: 


CONGKCSS    OF    THZ    UnITXD    STATES, 

HoDsx  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  MK.  Secret  AST :  I  have  be«n  informed 
that,  to  the  chagrin  and  humiliation  of  this 
.Nation.  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  re- 
fused to  permit  the  flying  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  at  a  dedication  ceremony 
opening  a  four-lane  highway  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Djakarta  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  through  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  financed  the  construction  of  that 
highway  with  98  million  of  oiu;  tax  money. 

In  view  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
President  Sukarno.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  Department's  appraisal  of  this  Incident, 
your  opinion  as  to  why  otir  flag  was  banned 
and  what  action  you  are  taking  to  rectify 
this  Insult. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter  will  be  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 
Tours  truly, 

Joe  D.  Wagconner,  Jr. 


DROUGHT  OR  NEAR-DROUGHT  CX)N- 
DITIONS  OVER  MOST  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  EAST  OF  THE 
MISSOURI  RIVER 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
were  all  greeted,  upon  going  outdoors, 
with  another  beautiful  fall  day.  The 
temperature  is  mild,  the  sky  is  clear,  and 
the  forecast  is  dry. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Virginia  or 
Maryland  farmer,  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  poses  a  real  threat.  The  mois- 
ture situation  on  the  region's  farms  is  fast 
becoming  critical,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  Irrigation  systems,  the  need  for  rain 
Is  very  serious.  The  area  around  Wash- 
ington is  not  alone  in  this  predicament, 
either;  according  to  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  drought  or  near-drought  condi- 
tions are  prevsdent  over  most  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Several  weeks  ago.  upon  retiiming 
from  a  dedication  tour  of  water  projects 
in  my  district,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  great  contrast  between 
water  problems  in  the  West  and  the  East. 
It  was  raining  that  day,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  then,  that  single  rainfall  produced 
more  rain  than  many  major  farming 
areas  in  the  West  receive  in  a  full  sum- 
mer month — ^more  than  several  of  my 
counties  are  liable  to  get  during  a  whole 
growing  season.  Many  Members  here  to- 
day are  greatly  concerned  about  the  need 
for  rain  back  home.  Severe  conditions 
exist  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Arkansas.  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Mis- 
souri, West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  most 
of  New  England.  That  is  a  very  impres- 
sive list;  the  congressional  representa- 
tion of  those  States  compose  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  the  House.    If  the  Middle  At- 


lantic States  from  Georgia  to  New  Jersey 
which  are  experiencing  light  to  moderate 
droughts  are  added,  drought  States  could 
command  a  majority  In  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  Members 
frc«n  the  States  I  have  named  can  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  West  by  realizing  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  Texas,  every 
State  having  droughts  has  received,  dur- 
ing this  dry  season,  more  rain  than  the 
average  reclamation  county  gets  during 
an  average  or  even  a  good  year.  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  when  constituents  call 
attention  to  the  hardships  they  are  im- 
dergolng  because  of  short  water,  what 
would  those  constituents  do  if  every  year 
brought  even  less  water  than  this  one? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  clear; 
steps  would  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
abundance  of  moisture  that  falls  in  the 
winter  and  spring  for  use  during  the 
growing  and  late  planting  months  when 
it  is  needed.  Streams  would  be  dammed, 
ditches  would  be  dug.  laterals  would  be 
installed,  and  eastern  farmers  would 
learn  to  irrigate.  If  they  did  not  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  able  to  survive  on  her 
own  food  supply,  and  we  would  either 
start  importing  vast  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs, or  Americans  would  starve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  those  of 
us  who  represent  reclamation  States 
fight  so  hard  for  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations of  water  projects  is  that  the 
eastern  drought  conditions  described  are 
normal  in  the  West.  We  have  grown  up 
on  fertile  land  that  can  only  be  ade- 
quately farmed  through  irrigation,  and 
knowing  that  every  year  places  greater 
national  dependence  on  food  grown  in 
the  West,  we  know  that  the  Nation  must 
act  to  insure  the  growth  of  Irrigation. 
And  most  of  all,  we  know  what  reclama- 
tion can  do. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
President's  recent  conservation  tour.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him 
on  F>art  of  his  trip,  and  of  viewing  with 
him  several  successful  reclamation  proj- 
ects. The  President  is  aware  that  rec- 
lamation is  Investment,  capital  Invest- 
ment. In  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  investment  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  neglect.  During  the  next 
several  weeks,  in  a  series  of  5-minute 
speeches,  I  will  describe  some  of  the 
reclamation  programs  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  whose  districts  are 
having  temporary  water  shortages,  will 
more  fully  appreciate  what  reclamation 
means  in  areas  where  the  water  shortage 
is  permanent. 

COLUMBIA  BASIN   PROJECT,  WASHINGTON 

America  is  a  "nation  on  wheels,"  and 
our  population  is  highly  mobile.  There 
is  a  good  chance  that  many  of  us  will 
someday  soon  take  a 'trip  out  West.  I 
am  happy  to  recommend  a  few  choice 
spots  that  should  be  included  on  the 
agenda.  One  of  these  is  the  Columbia 
Basin  Federal  Reclamation  Project,  lo- 
cated on  the  Columbia  River  in  central 
Washington. 

Last  year,  about  450,000  visitors  en- 
joyed the  guided  tour  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  key  structure  of  the  Columbia 


Basin  project.  Untold  thousands  more 
just  visited  to  take  a  picture  for  the  folks 
back  home.  As  they  came  away,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  help  but  notice  that 
the  lands  and  fields  around  them  were 
lush  and  green,  that  the  farmsteads  were 
well  kept  and  orderly,  and  that  the  cities 
and  towns  through  which  they  drove 
were  bustling  with  activity. 

The  area  of  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect had  not  always  looked  that  way.  The 
land  was  once  covered  with  sagebrush. 
Some  areas  still  are.  The  land  was  once 
described  as  "a  desolation,  where  even 
the  most  hopeful  can  find  nothing  In  its 
future  to  cheer."  The  people  who  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  underestimated 
the  capacity  of  their  descendants  to  mas- 
ter their  environment.  Water  was  the 
key  to  this  mastery,  and  time,  persever- 
ance, and  technological  progress  its  es- 
sential elements. 

The  early  settlers  had  no  way  to  bring 
water  to  the  land  to  render  it  fully  pro- 
ductive. They  did  persevere,  It  is  true, 
but  only  until  it  became  obvious  that 
their  drjiand  farms  would  not  support 
their  number.  Thus,  from  1910  to  1930, 
the  number  of  farms  in  the  basin  de- 
chned  by  half,  and  the  population  of 
towns  and  farms  combined  dwindled  to 
a  little  more  than  10,000. 

With  the  start  of  construction  on 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  1933,  thousands 
of  workers  came  and  brought  new  life  to 
the  basin.  The  dam  was  essentially  com- 
pleted in  1941,  and  the  first  power  gen- 
erator began  operation  in  that  year. 
Progressive  increases  of  generating  ca- 
pacity in  the  ensuing  10-year  period 
made  great  contributions  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, and  later  to  the  postwar  growth  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Northwest.  Today,  in 
fact.  Grand  Coulee  produces  about  40 
percent  of  the  electrical  energy  used  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  region, 
using  this  low-cost  power,  produces  one- 
half  of  the  aluminum  in  the  Nation. 

Following  World  War  n,  construction 
activity  shifted  to  the  irrigation  works 
of  the  project  to  make  needed  water 
available  to  the  first  portions  of  a  vast 
basin  area  containing  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  fertile  land  suited  for  irriga- 
tion. In  1948  and  1950,  some  6.600  acres, 
comprising  the  first  two  blocks  of  land, 
received  their  initial  water  deliveries 
through  pumps.  By  1952.  the  first  water 
from  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Reser- 
voir behind  Grand  Coulee  Dam  became 
available  and  was  used  to  irrigate  some 
27.000  acres.  The  first  crop  on  these 
lands  had  a  gross  value  of  $4.7  million. 

People  then  started  pouring  into  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  area.  Farmers 
came  to  farm,  businessmen  came  to  es- 
tablish their  enterprises,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  came  to  work  in  factories 
and  on  the  farms,  and  professional  and 
clerical  workers  came  to  provide  the 
needed  services.  The  population  In 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Grant  counties 
which  contain  nearly  all  presently  ir- 
rigated project  lands  jumped  from  less 
than  20.000  in  1930  to  44,493  in  1950, 
and  to  79,748  in  1960. 

A  total  of  345,637  acres,  or  better  than 
one-third   of    the   ultimately    irrigable 
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lands  in  the  basin,  received  water  from 
project  facilities  in  1962.  The  harvest 
from  this  acreage  was  valued  in  excess 
of  $47.1  million.  Sugarbeets,  planted 
on  8.3  percent  of  the  acreage,  produced 
21.7  percent  of  the  total  value.  Alfalfa 
hay  for  livestock  production  ran  a  close 
second,  followed  by  late  potatoes  and 
seed  peas.  In  all,  about  50  different 
crops  are  now  grown  on  project  lands  in 
an  area  once  known  primarily  for  its 
production  of  dryfarmed  surplus  crops. 
This  runs  true  to  pattern.  Whenever 
water  is  introduced  on  these  dry  western 
lands,  the  farmers  gain  independence 
from  the  uncertainty  of  rainfall  or 
drought :  his  economic  position  Improves 
substantially,  because  he  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  one  or  two  crops,  but  in- 
stead is  free  to  diversify  and  produce 
for  the  marketplace  instead  of  adding 
to  the  storage  bill  at  the  local  grain 
elevator. 

It  Is  thus  no  surprise  that  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  reclamation  project  is  instru- 
mental In  taking  lands  out  of  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  crops.  Judging  from 
census  data,  the  wheat  acreage  in  the 
three  project  counties  declined  by  almost 
a  third  in  the  period  1949-59,  from 
662,672  acres  in  1949  to  466,698  in  the 
latter  year.  Other,  more  profitable 
crops  take  over.  While  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  Is  still  In  relative  Infancy, 
future  patterns  already  emerge  more 
clearly.  For  example.  Grant  County, 
which  has  about  half  of  the  project-Irri- 
gated lands  within  its  borders,  hsis  ad- 
vanced to  one  of  the  leading  counties 
nationally  In  the  production  of  Irish 
potatoes.  Jumping  from  29th  place  to 
11th  place  in  the  lineup  of  producing 
counties  in  the  5 -year  period  1954-59. 
In  terms  of  value  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts sold.  Grant  County  now  occupies 
64th  place  among  the  100  leading  coun- 
ties In  the  Nation;  only  5  years  earlier. 
It  was  not  even  listed  among  the  top  100. 

This  kind  of  enterprise  produces 
widely  ranging,  beneficial  consequences 
felt  throughout  the  economy.  Produc- 
tion of  sugarbeets  has  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  processing  facilities. 
One  of  the  largest  cugar  plants  In  the 
United  States  Is  now  located  on  the 
project  near  Moses  Lake.  Its  recent  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  to  accommodate 
production  on  the  project  has  been 
equivalent  to  adding  an  entire  rrew  fac- 
tory. Facilities  such*  as  these  create  em- 
ployment, bring  new  payrolls,  i>eople, 
and  business  into  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  basin. 

Production  of  livestock  has  also  added 
new  dimensions  to  the  economy  of  the 
Columbia  Basin,  and.  indeed,  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  West  and  the  Nation.  The 
rapidly  growing  we«tern  population  and 
economy  have  created  new  demand  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  In 
1952,  the  cattle  on  farms  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  numbered  a  mere  1,517. 
In  1962,  just  under  60,000  head  were  In- 
ventoried, not  counting  the  approxi- 
mately 87,000  head  which  passed 
through  project  fe«dlots.  In  the  face 
of  this  production  tempo,  feed  grains 
have  had  to  be  imported  Into  the  State 
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of  Washington,  even  though  this  Is 
basically  imeconomlc  when  such  grains 
have  to  be  shipped  over  long  distances. 
For  example,  it  Is  estimated  that  if  all 
feed  grains  shipped  to  the  State  of 
Washington  in  1961  had  originated  in  the 
midwest  surplus  area,  transportation 
charges  would  have  added  roughly  $1.3 
million  to  the  West's  food  bill,  or  10 
cents  more  per  ixjund  of  choice  beef  meat 
at  the  grocery  store.  In  this  view,  proj- 
ect production  of  livestock  feed  and  for- 
age serves  a  definite  and  worthwhile 
economic  purpose. 

Water  resource  development  through 
reclamation  Is  not  a  haphazard  under- 
taking, that  may  or  may  not  yield  divi- 
dends to  the  Investing  taxpayer.  On 
the  contrary,  reclamation  projects  have 
proved  their  worth  over  and  over  through 
the  years  as  a  definite  economic  force  in 
all  parts  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  West. 
The  Columbia  Basin  project,  while  still 
young,  will  be  no  exception.  It  has  cre- 
ated homes,  farms,  cities,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  livelihood  in  an  area  once  sage- 
brush and  the  home  of  jackrabbits. 

There  are  now  20  farms  in  the  basin 
for  each  one  that  existed  before.  Prop- 
erty taxes  for  the  irrigated  farms  exceed 
those  for  dryland  farms  by  10  times  or 
more.  Retail  sales  In  the  three-county 
project  area  have  Increased  from  about 
$45  million  In  1948  to  $104  million  In 
1958,  and  estimates  Indicate  that  they 
will  reach  nearly  $130  million  by  the  end 
of  1963.  During  the  same  1948-58  pe- 
riod, project-stimulated  economic  activ- 
ity has  caused  the  sales  volume  of  the 
wholesale  industry  to  grow  by  more  than 
$43  million.  Bank  deposits,  as  a  rough 
measure  of  the  rising  financial  well- 
being  of  Individuals,  swelled  the  coffers 
of  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Grant  County 
bankers  by  more  than  $34  million,  rising 
from  $24.5  million  in  1949  to  $58.5  mil- 
lion in  1960. 

Surely  this  is  a  splendid  record,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  that  a  part  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  has  been  in 
operation.  But  consider  also  that  the 
cost  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  Is  95 
percent  reimbursable;  that  Is,  the  reve- 
nues from  power  sales  and  the  payments 
of  Irrigators  will  ultimately  repay  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  all  but  about  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  cost  of  project  construc- 
tion. Approximately  17  percent  of  the 
project's  cost  to  date  has  already  been 
repaid.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  net  revenues 
from  power  operations  alone  brought  in 
nearly  $10  million  to  be  used  for  repay- 
ment of  construction  costs  and  Interest 
charges  thereon.  Repayments  of  irriga- 
tors continue  on  schwlule. 

The  facilities  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  presently  Include  four  storage 
reservoirs,  the  Grand  Coulee  power- 
plants,  nearly  300  miles  of  canals  and 
more  than  1,600  miles  of  laterals, 
ditches,  and  drains.  Truly  a  multipur- 
pose undertaking,  these  works  not  only 
generate  E>ower  and  provide  needed 
water  supplies  for  the  economy  of  the 
basin,  but  also  provide  substantial  fiood 
control,  navigation,  and  recreation  ben- 
efits. In  1962,  for  example,  almost  1.4 
million  visitor-days  of  recreation  use 
were  reported  on  the  206,000  acres  of 


land  and  water  surface  and  the  1.041 
miles  of  shoreline  available  to  recrea- 
tlonlsts  and  visitors  on  the  project. 
Newspaper  accounts  tell  of  the  haven 
which  awaits  the  hunter  of  waterfowl. 
In  one  county  alone  hunters  bagged 
105,000  ducks  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colimabia  Basin 
project  is  just  one  example  of  what  rec- 
lamation means  to  once-unproductive 
areas.  During  the  next  few  weeks  I  will 
tell  of  projects  located  all  over  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  United  States,  and  point 
to  the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
a  growing  America. 


PROPOSED     PAY     INCREASES     FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  UDATJi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  read- 
ing press  accoimts  and  statements  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  one  might  assume 
that  only  Congressmen  and  Cabinet 
members  would  receive  increases  in  com- 
pensation imder  HJl.  8716,  which  I  have 
introduced. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  is  an  omnibus  pay  bill.  It  provides 
for  Increases  In  pay  for  2^  million  fine 
people — our  Federal  employees  In  all 
three  branches  of  Government. 

Among  the  most  dedicated,  loyal,  and 
talented  people  in  Government  are  those 
who  work  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  committees.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  Congress  depends  to  a  very 
large  degrree  on  these  Members'  aids 
and  on  committee  staffs.  We  ought  to 
make  certain  that  their  compensation  is 
kept  at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  keep 
them  working  on  Capitol  Hill — to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  lured  away  by 
industry. 

Generally  In  the  past,  salary  increases 
for  staff  employees  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  congressional  committees 
have  been  granted  in  amounts  similar  to 
increases  granted  employees  In  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  branches. 

However,  this  policy  was  abandoned 
last  year  when  staff  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch  were  granted  a  7 -per- 
cent Increase  under  section  1005  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-793,  while  executive  and  judi- 
cial branch  employees  under  the  same 
act  were  granted  two  Increases  totaling 
an  average  of  9.2  percent,  with  sub- 
stantially larger  percentage  increases  In 
the  upi)er  grades.  The  first  of  these  two 
Increases  was  effective  In  October  1962 
and  the  second  will  be  effective  in  Janu- 
ary 1964.  No  January  1964  increase 
was  provided  for  legislative  branch 
employees. 

H.R.  8716  will  correct  partially  the 
omission  made  by  last  year's  bill  by 
granting  increases  to  staff  employees  on 
the  Hill  which  will  reflect  the  total  In- 
creases proposed  for  employees  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  over  the 
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Increases    the    Classification    Act    em- 
ployees received  In  October  1962. 


Examples  of  the  Increases  proposed  by 
H.R.  8716  are  as  follows: 


Posttioos 

Basic  rate 

Qnwsrate 

Percentafcc 
of  increase 

onder 
II. R.  8716 

Amount 
ofincreaae 

New  irrosM 
annua!  mtp 

Secretary 

tl.OflO 

a.  800 
7.ono 

8.I0U 

8.88U 

$S.0O2 
8,080 
15,840 
17.418 
18,884 

7.0 
10.0 
18.0 
34.0 
2&S 

8U0 

808 

2,7tt 

4.180 

5.004 

•ft.Sfi? 
0.887 
1H.II1 
21.508 
33.888 

Clerk 

AdnUniatratlTe  aasisUnt 

Committee  counwl 

Committee  HaB  director 

The  annual  rates  for  committee  stafT 
employees  are  subject  to  a  maximum 
base  rate  of  $8,880,  or  a  gross  tmnual 
rate  of  $18,884.  At  one  time  this  base 
rate  resulted  In  a  gross  rate  equal  to  the 
■^  top  rate  of  the  Classification  Act.  How- 
ever, the  arbitrary  percentage  increases 
granted  by  the  Congress  have  resulted 
in  the  maximum  rate  for  committee  staff 
employees  of  $18,884,  which  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  top  rate  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  $20,000. 

HH.  8716  will  remove  the  base  limita- 
tion of  $8,880,  and  establish  a  new  lim- 
itation which  will  be  equal  to  the  top 
rate  of  the  Classification  Act.  $25,550 
under  HJl.  8716. 

These  provisions  are  Just  one  more  of 
the  many  compelling  reasons  why  the 
1963  Federal  salary  legislation  should  be 
enacted. 


SOME  SIMPLIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  attributes  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing procedure  of  the  legislative  function 
of  Congress  is  that  the  important  Issues 
are  ground  fine  in  the  crucible  of  debate. 
the  flaws  are  exposed  under  the  spot- 
light of  public  opinion,  facts  are  sepa- 
rated from  fiction,  and  the  overt  con- 
sequences rise  to  the  top  over  the  covert 
promises.  This  Is  true  regarding  the 
bill  to  extend  Public  Law  78,  the  bracero 
program,  for  supplying  necessary  sup- 
plemental farm  labor  for  peak  harvests. 

Finally  the  objectives  and  conse- 
quences are  being  clarified.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  two  principal  reasons  for 
opposing  the  extension  of  the  law. 
Both,  when  fully  understood,  are  terri- 
bly dangerous  to  the  working  people  of 
America.  One  group  of  opponents  wants 
Mexican  nationals  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  limitation,  as  free 
men,  as  permanent  residents  and  citi- 
zens. It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  want  to  permit  unlimited  immigra- 
tion of  Mexican  nationals  into  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  great  insati- 
able desire  by  Mexican  nationals  to 
come  to  the  United  States  permanently. 
Job  opportunity,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, living  conditions  are  unbelievably 
superior  in  the  United  States.  Freedom 
from  oppression,  governmental  controls 


and  socialism — even  commimism— dis- 
ease and  poverty  is  Immeasurably 
greater  in  the  United  States.  Many 
Mexican  nationals  have  relatives, 
friends,  and  former  neighbors  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Life  Is  immensely  bet- 
ter in  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
applicants  for  permanent  immigration 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  are 
denied  each  year.  The  bracero  program 
is  an  irritating  impediment  to  the  un- 
limited immigrationist. 

If  the  inunigratlon  law  and  regxila- 
tions  were  relaxed,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Mexican  nationals  would  swarm 
over  the  l)order  and  into  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Such  permanent  immigration  would 
cause  immediate  and  widespread  havoc 
in  oiu-  labor  force.  Most  of  the  many 
Mexican  immigrants  would  be  unskilled 
and  would  at  first  compete  with  native 
American  unskilled  labor— naturally 
forcing  many  of  our  citizens  out  of  work 
and  depressing  wages  because  the  Mexi- 
cans are  lised  to  working  for  much  less 
and  need  much  less  than  our  domestic 
workers. 

The  Mexican  national  Is  bright.  Indus- 
trious, ambitious,  and  eager  and  able  to 
learn.  He  would  soon  branch  out  into 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  employment — 
offering  strong  competition  for  the  Jobs 
now  held  by  our  citizens.  They  would 
also  migrate  rapidly  from  the  border 
and  agricultural  areas  Into  the  urban 
and  Industrial  areas  offering  more  and 
more  deadly  competition  in  areas,  em- 
ployments, and  industries  already  bur- 
dened and  anguished  by  imemployment 
and  underemployment.  These  Mexican 
immigrants  would  first  seek  work  and 
homes  in  the  border  and  agricultural 
areas,  but  when  the  first  harvests  were 
completed  and  the  farm  work  peters 
out,  they  would  quickly  migrate  in  all 
directions  and  into  all  industries. 

The  schools  through  which  their  chil- 
dren moved — perhaps  many  times  a 
year— would  be  thoroughly  disrupted- 
detracting  immeasurably  from  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  education  of  the 
migrants  as  well  as  the  American  resi- 
dents. The  extraordinary  additional 
cost  and  disruption  would  seriously  hin- 
der all  primary  and  secondary  education 
In  America. 

After  the  harvests,  from  3  to  6  months 
of  the  year,  there  would  be  no  Jobs  for 
them  in  America.  In  almost  every  other 
industry  and  occupation  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  labor.  Therefore,  newly  arrived 
Mexican  immigrants — freemen  and 
their  families — would  need  and  seek  re- 
lief arid  welfare  assistance.  This  new 
demand  could  very  well  bankrupt  many 
local  and  State  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment  insurance   programs,   as  well    as 


force  a  wider  and  wider  migration  and 
a  further  depression  of  wages  and  work, 
ing  conditions,  not  only  among  the  un- 
skilled, but  among  the  semiskilled  and 
even  skilled  workers. 

We  simply  are  not  prepared  now  for 
a  sudden  inundation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor,  unskilled  workers  and 
their  families  from  Mexico  or  any  other 
nation.  We  have  some  obligations  to 
the  needy  and  poor  of  the  world  and. 
especially,  our  Mexican  neighbors,  but 
we  have  a  primary  and  immediate  obli- 
gation to  our  own  poor,  needy,  and  un- 
employed In  the  United  States. 

These  promoters  of  unlimited  immi- 
gration from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  oppose  the  bracero.  The  bracero 
program  limits  the  demand  for  Mexican 
migration  into  the  United  States  to  the 
harvest  seasons  only  and  to  agricultural 
work  and  agricultural  areas  only.  In 
the  event  of  the  elimination  of  the  bra- 
cero program,  many  pressures  for  un- 
limited immigration  would  greatly  and 
dramatically  increase.  Modification  of 
the  present  immigration  laws  and  new 
immigration  laws  would  be  loudly  de- 
manded. 

Another  group  which  opposes  an  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  is  composed  of 
some — but  not  all,  by  any  means — bosses 
in  organized  labor.  They  are  few,  but 
they  are  vocal  and  persistent.  Their 
motives  vary  from  a  commendable  self- 
less interest  in  improving  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  agricultural  la- 
bor to  a  less  commendable  selfish  inter- 
est of  adding  dues  to  the  union  coffers 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  Jobs. 
Some  responsible  leaders  in  reputable, 
knowledgeable  labor  unions  openly  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. They  know  it  is  necessary  and 
that  it  produces  good  jobs  for  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  farming  and  allied 
industries  who  would  not  otherwise  en- 
joy good — or  any— employment. 

Some  labor  leaders  remain  aloof,  pre- 
ferring not  to  offend  those  in  organized 
labor  who  are  against  the  bracero.  They 
would  like  to  be  loyal,  but  they  would 
also  like  to  be  right.  Among  labor- 
leaders,  bosses,  and  the  rank  and  file — 
I  hear  from  the  selfish  bosses,  not  from 
the  rank  and  file.  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  bosses  want  to  enlarge  the  number 
of  dues  payers.  Dues  are  their  lifeblood. 
Dues  from  the  rank  and  file  perpetuate 
the  bosses  in  power.  The  rank  and  file, 
the  workers,  the  men  who  need  new  Jobs 
or  who  need  to  maintain  their  present 
jobs — in  agriculture  and  allied  indus- 
tries, such  as  packing,  packaging,  manu- 
facture, processing,  fertilizing,  and 
transportation  by  truck  and  by  rail- 
road— know  how  important  it  is  that  the 
crops  be  harvested,  and  how  vital  sup- 
plemental labor  is  during  the  harvest 
season.  They  know  that  when  crops 
are  not  planted,  or  when  they  spoil, 
many  men  and  women  lose  jobs  like  fall- 
ing dominoes.  The  workers  know  that 
the  bracero  does  only  the  job  that  will 
not  be  done  by  domestics.  The  workers 
also  know  that  when  the  harvest  is  com- 
plete, the  braceros  go  home  and  do  not 
take  the  jobs  of  other  American  citizens. 
He  knows  the  bracero  does  not  Jeopard- 
ize his  welfare  and  unemployment  sys- 
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tems.  The  worker  likes  the  bracero. 
When  there  is  a  bracero  around,  there 
is  always  work  for  a  domestic.  The 
worker  does  not  write  his  Congressman 
to  vote  against  Public  Law  78.  Only  a 
few  bosses,  a  very  few,  write  against  the 
program. 

An  inundation  of  Mexican  nationals,  as 
permanent  residents,  as  freemen,  to  re- 
place the  bracero  would  be  a  large  new 
source  of  prospective  dues  payers  and 
power  to  the  labor  boss. 

This  is  the  crux  of  why  we  receive 
reams  from  a  few  labor  bosses,  who  are 
vocal  and  have  lobbyists  and  Washing- 
ton representatives;  and  also  why  we 
hear  privately  from  the  rank  and  file 
and  from  some  responsible  leaders  of 
reputable  unions  who  favor  an  extension. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  heads 
of  labor  organizations  tell  their  members 
both  sides  of  this  controversy.  Pew 
problems  have  simple  answers.  There 
are  two  sides — and  each  must  concede 
that  his  side  is  not  the  only  side  with 
any  merit.  Give  the  worker  the  full 
story  from  both  sides.  Let  the  laborer 
make  his  own  decision  on  the  basis  of 
how  the  solution  and  consequences  will 
affect  him  and  his  family.  When  the 
worker  is  given  the  facts,  the  full  story, 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  I  will  trust 
his  judgment. 

Our  immigration  Laws  admittedly  need 
revision.  Many  suggestions  for  revision 
are  being  considered  in  Congress  now. 
Immigration  laws  are  Important,  but 
delicate.  Any  scheme  to  force  a  major 
modification  prematurely  to  specially 
benefit  the  Mexican  national  should  be 
strongly  resisted.  When  revisions  of  our 
Immigration  laws  are  debated,  we  should 
thoroughly  consider  the  demands  of  all 
nations  equitably.  Sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  bracero  program  would  do 
just  what  those  promoting  vmlimited 
Mexican  immigration  want — create  an 
illusion  of  a  great  need  for  Mexican  mi- 
gration into  the  United  States  because 
of  the  great  demands  and  desires  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  in  the  agricultural 
fields.  The  bracero  program  now  ade- 
quately satisfies  both  the  desires  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  without  complicating  or  preju- 
dicing other  industries  and  areas  of  our 
socioeconomic  society. 

If  large  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals 
are  permitted  to  immigrate  permanently 
to  the  United  States  as  freemen,  it 
should  be  obvious,  even  mathematically 
certain,  that  immigration  from  other 
countries  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 
This  is  extremely  unfair  to  other  na- 
tionalities. Nationals  from  Japan,  Eu- 
rope, the  Philippines,  and  many  other 
countries  are  just  as  desirous,  just  as 
needy,  Just  as  willing.  Just  as  welcome 
to  come  as  permanent  residents.  Once 
great  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
permanent  residents,  citizens,  or  free- 
men, other  nationals  will  make  the  same 
demands  with  as  much  logic,  but  more 
precedent. 

Another  group  which  once  opposed  an 
extension  of  the  bracero  program  was 
composed  of  social  and  religious  leaders 
who,  understandably,  felt  great  empathy 


for  the  pathetic  plight  of  the  migrant 
farm  family  and  the  "wetback,"  but  who 
confused  the  "wetback"  and  the  bra- 
cero. Many  of  these  people  have  ad- 
mitted their  mistake,  acknowledged  that 
the  bracero  actually  ameliorates  the 
plight  of  the  nomadic  farm  labor  migra- 
tions and  has  almost  eliminated  the 
cruel  and  undesirable  aspects  of  the  ille- 
gal entrant  from  Mexico  commonly  re- 
ferred to  disparagingly  as  the  "wetback." 

Many  of  these  dedicated  people  have 
now  indicated  their  willingness  to  work 
to  improve  the  migrant's  plight  by  de- 
veloping programs  which  will  permit  the 
family  to  remain  home,  attend  school 
and  church  regularly,  participate  In 
normal  community  and  youth  activities, 
in  short,  to  develop  roots,  stability,  and 
a  sense  of  belonging.  Now  that  they  un- 
derstand the  root  and  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem they  intend  to  stick  to  the  principal 
objective.  All  proponents  of  the  bracero 
bill  will  work  with  them  toward  the  same 
objective. 

However,  if  mass  immigrations  are 
permitted  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States,  we  can  look  forward  with  despair 
and  pity  to  the  even  greater  migrations 
hither  and  thither  about  the  United 
States.  The  Job  of  the  humanitarian, 
the  social  worker,  the  religious  leader, 
and  the  welfare  administrator  will  be 
multiplied  manifold.  More  pitifully, 
the  cruel  plight  of  the  migrant  family — 
especially  the  innocent  and  quite  help- 
less children — will  be  increased  manifold 
and  extended  to  almost  ev^ry  community 
and  city  in  our  country.  This  can  easily 
be  avoided  by  a  simple  extension  of  the 
bracero  program  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive, humanitarian  solution  yet  devised 
for  a  tough,  socioeconomic  problem. 
We  should  extend  Public  Law  78  until  a 
better  system  is  at  least  proposed. 

With  the  bracero  program,  we  permit 
many  Mexican  nationals  to  come  into 
this  country  under  control  and  supervi- 
sion to  work  in  the  harvests  where  and 
when  we  have  a  great  undersupply  of  la- 
bor. They  return  to  their  families  in 
Mexico  when  there  is  no  more  work  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  manner  we  dis- 
charge our  obligation  to  assist  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  most  satisfactory  way  yet 
devised — short  of  permitting  unlimited 
numbers  of  Mexican  unemployeds  to 
enter  this  country  to  maraud  across  the 
country  seeking  work  wherever  and  In 
whatever  industry  they  can.  If  these 
immigrants  could  find  no  work,  they 
would  much  prefer  to  accept  our  welfare 
assistance  which  is  much  greater  than 
the  highest  wages  they  can  earn  in  Mex- 
ico. We  could  not  criticize  these  Mex- 
ican Immigrants  for  behaving  In  this 
manner.  Americtm  citizens  would  do 
exactly  the  same  if  the  conditions  were 
reversed.  The  only  difference  is  that  no 
group  of  Mexicans  would  advocate  the 
admission  of  U.S.  citizens  into  Mexico 
under  the  circumstances  now  facing  us. 

We  should  extend  the  bracero  pro- 
gram until  a  practical,  workable  sub- 
stitute program  is  proposed.  Sudden 
cancellation  of  Public  Law  78  would 
cause  havoc  in  hundreds  of  agricultural 
communities  which  would  be  felt  in  eveiT 
community  of  America. 


RAILROAD    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 
OP    1963 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Railroad  Re- 
development Act  of  1963  to  enable  essen- 
tial but  financially  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
can railroads  to  obtain  loans  under  a 
comprehensive  plan  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment— the  World  Bank — or  other 
financial  institutions.  The  World  Bank 
and  Its  affiliate,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association — IDA — have  loaned 
$1,171,300,000  in  foreign  coimtrles  to 
construct.  Improve,  and  modernize  their 
railroads — but  no  such  loans  have  been 
made  In  the  United  States. 

The  following  significant  railroad 
loans  have  been  made  to  other  coim- 
tries: 

Japan $80. 000.  000 

Mexico 61,  000,  000 

France 7,  600,  000 

India 446,  000,  000 

United   Kingdom    (for   Nigeria, 

Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland) 85,000,000 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  Bank  has  two 
imlque  qualifications — first,  major  ex- 
perience in  analysis  and  development  of 
conditions  for  a  loan  In  the  railroad 
field:  and,  second.  Insulation  from  poli- 
tics. 

The  Bank  makes  thorough  studies  and 
develops  a  comprehensive  plan  as  a  pre- 
condition to  any  loan  consideration. 
Under  my  bill,  this  plan  could  also  be  the 
basis  for  a  loan  by  other  financial  insti- 
tutions which  follow  similar  IBRD  stand- 
ards. 

While  the  Bank's  title  underscores  "re- 
construction" and  "development,"  in 
fact,  this  Institution  has  helped  modern- 
ize railroads  In  Industrialized  countries, 
notably  Japan. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  Government 
guarantee — necessary  for  an  IBRD  loan 
or  loan  from  other  financial  institu- 
tions— the  provisions  of  which  woiild  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, subject  to  certain  conditions  and 
limitations.  The  Secretary  must  find 
that,  4rst,  the  applicant  railroad  is  un- 
able to  obtain  the  needed  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources  on  reasonable  terms  without 
a  guarantee  of  the  loan  by  the  Govern- 
ment; second,  the  rate  of  Interest,  other 
charges,  and  the  schedule  for  repasrment 
of  principal  are  reasonable  for  the  rail- 
road; third,  the  applicant  railroad's  pro- 
gram for  capital  expenditures  for  which 
the  guarantee  is  sought  is  suflScIently 
comprehensive  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  railroad  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  essential  freight,  passenger, 
and  commuter  services  and  will  become 
economically  viable  and  financially 
soimd;  and,  fourth,  that  the  prospective 
earning  power  of  the  applicant  railroad 
will  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
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the  railroad  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan 
and  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  today  only  a  few  essential, 
hard-pressed  railroads  In  the  United 
States  but  these  are  in  deep  trouble — and 
the  New  Haven  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

To  allow  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to 
fail  through  inaction  is  unthinkable,  as 
this  railroad  is  essential  to  many  pas- 
sengers; is  vital  to  New  England  and  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  it  serves;  and 
provides  the  only  direct  rail  link  between 
New  England  and  the  South. 

Railroad  authorities  have  indicated 
that  the  task  of  planning  and  financing 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  is  comparable  to 
the  existing  World  Bank  program  for  the 
new  Toktddo  Rail  Line  in  Japan.  This 
Improved  320-mile  line  between  Tokyo 
and  Osaka,  to  be  completed  in  1964,  Is 
fully  modem  in  concept  with  trains  ca- 
pable of  120  miles  per  hour. 

Some  other  proposals  being  mentioned 
for  distressed  railroads  involve  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  authorities,  which 
Is  the  road  to  nationalization  and  could 
Involve  excessive  time  for  action  by  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  time  is 
running  out  and  a  delay  of  a  year  may 
be  too  long.  The  World  Bank  could  in 
effect  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  forward  ac- 
tion before  the  last  whistle  blows  for  the 
New  Haven. 

A  concomitant  of  this  bill  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  up-to-date  national 
transportation  policy  of  more  freedom 
and  less  regulation.  I  am  working  on  a 
bill  addressed  to  the  overall  problem,  but 
the  first  priority  must  be  to  save  the 
essential  railroads  we  have  now.  and  to 
preserve  and  improve  their  passenger, 
freight,  and  commuter  services. 
SuMMAaT  or  Loans  Maok  bt  n.S.  Acencixs 

Ain>    U.9.-8T7PPOSTKD    iNrxXMATIONAL    ACEM- 

cns.  Including  the  World  Bank  and  Its 
ArriLiATK.  TRx  International  Development 
Association  (IDA) 

I.  Loaiu  made  by  the  World  Bank  >  and 
its  aflUlate,  the  International  Development 
AjBsoclatlon,  to  finance  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation. Improvement,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  all  modes  of  transport  In  foreign 
countries  total  $2,623,250,000  as  of  Jxme  30. 
19«a,  of  which  $1,171,300,000  were  loans  made 
to  finance  the  construction.  Improvement, 
and  modernization  of  their  railroads. 

Among  the  loans  made  by  the  World  Bank 
for  railroads  are: 

(In  thousands] 

Japan:  To  aid  the  Japanese  Na- 
tional Railways  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  modem,  high- 
speed railroad  between  Tokyo 
and  Osaka $80,000 

United  Kingdom :  For  railroad  im- 
provement In  Nigeria,  Rhode- 
sia, and  Nyasaland 86,000 

Frtmce :  For  Overseas  Railway  Ad- 
ministration   7,600 

Belgium:  For  transport  equip- 
ment  _ 5,  000 

Colombia:  For  railway  moderniza- 
tion          76. 300 

'The  United  States  has  subscribed  30.63 
percent  of  the  World  Bank's  total  subecrlp- 
tlons.  This  amounU  to  a  total  of  $6,360 
million,  of  which  $636  miUlon  Is  paid  In. 
The  balance  Is  subject  to  call. 


(In  thousands] 

India:  To  modernize  Indian  Na- 
tional Railways  (World  Bank 
Loan) $379,000 

India:  To  finance  Imports  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  to  meet 
1963  needs  for  modernizing  In- 
dian National  Railways  (IDA 
loan) 67.  600 

Mexico:  To  rehabilitate  and  mod- 
ernize Its  railways 61,000 

Pakistan:     To     rehabilitate     and 

modernize  Its  railways 93.500 

Peru:  To  rehabilitate  and  mod- 
ernize Its  railways 28,500 

Sou^h  Africa ;  To  rehabilitate  and 

modernize  Its  railways 61.600 

Thailand:  To  rehabilitate  and 
modernize  the  State  Railways 
of  Thailand _.         37.000 

Korea;   For  railroad  development 

modernization   (IDA  loan) 14.000 

II.  Loans  and  grants  made  by  U.S.  agen- 
cies and  U.S. -supported  International  agen- 
cies to  finance  the  construction.  rehabUita- 
tlon.  Improvement  and  modernization  of  all 
modes  of  transportation.  Including  railroads. 
In  foreign  countries: 

(In  thousands) 
The  World  Bank  (including  $247.- 

360,000  In  loans  made  by  IDA)  ..$2.  623.  250 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton   2.022, 190 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID) 2.340.000 

Total 6.985.440 

III.  Loans  and  grants  made  by  U.S.  agen- 
cies and  U.S. -supported  International  agen- 
cies to  finance  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion. Improvement,  and  modernization  of 
railroads  in  foreign  countries,  which  are  In- 
cluded In  the  above  section  II. 

(In  thousands) 

The  World  Bank  (hard  loans) $1,089,900 

The     Bank's    affiliate.    IDA     (soft 

loans) 81.  600 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton  853.233 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  loans  and  grants..       721.200 

ToUl- 2.746.733 


STINSON  QUESTIONS  SKETCHY 
KORTH  INVESTIGATION  BY  JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  reply  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment concerning  my  inquiry  to  them  as 
to  how  they  conducted  their  investiga- 
tion ofthe  possible  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  TPX  award  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Fred  Korth. 

I  am  inserting  copies  of  both  the  Jus- 
tice Department  letter  and  my  reply  to 
them. 

Dkpa*tmxnt  or  Jtibticx, 

Waahington. 
Hon.  Bill  Stinson, 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  CoNOBassMAM  Stinsom  :  The  Attorney 
General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 


to  him  of  September  27.  1963.  concerning  the 
basis  of  the  Department's  view  that  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Korth  did  not  violate  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  434  by  participa- 
ting in  the  awarding  of  the  TFX  contract. 

The  Department  based  its  conclusion  upon 
pertinent  portions  of  the  transcript  of  the 
TFX  hearings  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  upon  other  informa- 
tion supplied  to  the  subcommittee  by  Secre- 
tary Korfh.  Consideration  was  given  to  each 
of  the  points  enumerated  In  your  letter. 

In  your  letter  of  August  16.  1963.  you  asked 
the  Department  to  Investigate  the  possibility 
that  Secretary  Korth  violated  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  434  by  participating  in 
the  awarding  of  the  TFX  contract  to  General 
Dynamics  Corp.     Section  434  provides: 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent  or  mem- 
ber of,  or  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  any 
corporation,  joint-stock  company,  or  asso- 
ciation, or  of  any  firm  or  partnership,  or 
other  business  entity.  Is  employed  or  acts  as 
an  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for 
the  transaction  of  business  with  such  busi- 
ness entity,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both." 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  Secretary  Korth  was  at  anj 
time  an  "officer,  agent,  or  member"  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp..  and  the  question  pre- 
sented therefore  Is  whether,  at  the  time 
when  he  participated  in  the  contract  award, 
he  was  "directly  or  Indirectly  Interested  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts"  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  financial 
nexus  between  Secretary  Korth  and  General 
Dynamics  at  the  time  of  his  work  on  the 
TFX  contract  award  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  owned  5.200  shares  of  stock  (out  of 
300.000  Issued)  In  the  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  The  bank  was  not  a 
stockholder  of  General  Djrnamlcs.  However, 
the  bank  was  at  that  time  1  of  20  banks 
participating  In  a  secured  revolving  credit 
agreement  negotiated  between  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp. 

Normally,  a  deb  tor -creditor  relationship 
does  not  Involve  any  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  creditor  in  the  "pecuniary  profits  or 
contracts"  of  the  debtor  because  the 
amount  of  the  debt  and  charges  Is  fixed 
and  does  not  depend  on  the  profits  of  the 
debtor.  We  can  conceive  of  circumstances 
where  this  general  rule  might  not  apply, 
as  for  example  where  the  loan  Involved  an 
exceptional  degree  of  risk.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  loan  was  fully  secured. 
The  total  commitment  Involved  was  $200 
million,  of  which  the  share  of  Continental 
National  Bank  was  $400,000.  The  latter 
amount  was  the  smallest  made  available  by 
any  of  the  participating  banks,  amounting 
to  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  avail- 
able under  the  agreement.  The  amount  In- 
volved was  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  Continental  Bank's  deposits,  which 
amounted  to  about  $100  million.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  did  not  see  how 
a  stockholder  of  the  bank  could  be  deemed 
to  have  an  Interest,  whether  direct  or  In- 
direct. In  the  "profits  or  contracts"  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  Therefore,  it  was  concluded 
that  Secretary  Korth  did  not  violate  section 
434.  I  note  In  this  connection  that  neither 
the  subcommittee  nor  Its  staff  has  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  violation  of  the 
statute  to  this  Department. 

If  I  can  t>e  of  further  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

NORBKKT  A.  SCHLZI. 

Assistant    Attorney    Oeneral,    Office    of 
Legal  Counsel. 
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Congress  or  thi  United  Statis, 

Housz  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
US.  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Attorney  Gemeral  Kennedy  :  A  letter 
from  your  office  has  been  received  In  reply 
to  my  letter  of  September  27,  1963,  In  which 
I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred 
Korth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  was  considered  an  Important 
customer  of  the  Continental  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth  at  the  time  Fred  Korth  was 
president  of  that  bank. 

A  Des  Moines  Register  story,  by  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff.  states  that  records  shows  that  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  carried  deposits  of  from  $100.- 
000  to  $500,000  In  an  Inactive  nonlnterest- 
bearlng  account  In  the  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Forth  Worth.  This  was  virtually 
giving  the  bank  the  use  of  this  large  amount 
of  money  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

The  General  Dynamics  firm  carried  a  pay- 
roll account  of  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  In  the 
Continental  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth 
In  connection  with  its  Convalr  plant  In  Fort 
Worth. 

When  the  Oeneral  Dynamics  firm  was  In 
serious  financial  trouble  In  1961.  Korth.  as 
president  of  the  bank,  approved  a  $400,000 
loan  agreement  to  the  firm.  This  loan  was 
outstanding  at  the  time  Korth  became  Navy 
Secretary  in  January  1962,  and  it  was  not 
paid  off  until  April  1963 — long  after  the  In- 
vestigation of  TFX  was  started  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  subcommittee. 

There  was  also  a  specific  Interest  Fred 
Korth  and  Continental  National  Bank  had  in 
Oeneral  Dynamics  through  large  Inactive  de- 
posits, through  a  large  payroll  account,  and 
through  a  series  of  loans.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  prior  to  the 
time  he  became  Navy  Secretary,  Fred  Korth 
had  a  great  Interest  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  General  Dynamics. 

Fred  Korth  did  resign  as  president  of  the 
Continental  National  Bank  In  January  1962. 
when  he  became  Navy  Secretary.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  have  a  little  different  situa- 
tion than  the  classic  Dixon-Yates  case.  I 
might  call  to  your  attention  that  Adolphe 
Wenzell  was  never  an  "officer,  agent,  or 
member"  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Generat- 
ing Co.  However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
January  1961.  ruled  that  Adolphe  Wenzell 
had  the  necessary  Interest  "in  the  pecuniary 
profits  or  contracts"  of  Mississippi  Valley 
Generating  Co.  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
title  18.  section  434.  Wenzell's  banking  In- 
stitution, the  First  Boston  Co.,  had  only  the 
possibility  of  a  future  contract  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Generating  Co.  Korth's 
bank  had  a  clear  loan  agreement  In  force  and 
also  had  dealt  with  General  Dynamics  ex- 
tensively and  regarttod  the  firm  as  one  of  its 
best  customers. 

The  Important  questions  are  these:  Just 
how  much  did  Fred  Korth  change  his  role  In 
the  bank?  Just  how  much  Interest  did  Fred 
Korth  have  In  the  deposits,  the  loans,  the 
new  accounts,  and  the  general  future  of 
Continental  National  Bank? 

FUrst.  we  must  say  that  he  did  resign  as 
president  of  the  bank.  If  this  was  a  com- 
plete severance  with  the  bank,  then  Korth 
would  probably  avoid  a  "conflict  of  Interest" 
within  the  meaning  of  title  18.  section  434. 
even  though  his  past  associations  and 
financial  ties  might  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  be  objective  in  a  contract  Involving  the 
major  business  of  bis  hometown  of  Fort 
Worth.  However,  it  appears  that  there  was 
not  a  complete  severance. 

Korth  has  Indicated  to  the  McClellan  sub- 
committee that  he  had  no  i>er8onRl  Interest 
In  the  future  of  General  Dynamics  at  the 


time  he  was  taking  part  In  the  decision  on 
the  TFX  contract.  He  told  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  that  he  did  not  have  any  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  status  of  the  loan 
arrangements  between  Continental  National 
Bank  and  General  Dynamics,  and  that  he 
was  avoiding  the  contamination  of  involve- 
ment by  making  no  Inquiry. 

A  suit  brought  by  stockholders  of  an  in- 
surance company  In  Fort  Worth  revealed 
that  in  1955  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  then  president 
of  General  Dynamics  and  still  a  member  of 
the  board.  Introduced  Mr.  Korth  to  B.  F. 
Blggers  of  Dallas,  Tex.  Frank  Pace  remained 
president  of  General  Dynamics  until  Feb- 
ruary 1962.  This  Introduction  resulted  In 
Mr.  Korth  becoming  a  director  in  an  Insur- 
ance company  that  was  being  formed.  Mr. 
Korth  received,  without  making  any  invest- 
ment, stock  that  would  be  worth  up  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Did  Fred  Korth  retain  an  Interest  in  the 
business  of  Continental  National  Bank  from 
January.  1962.  through  the  period  that  the 
TFX  airplane  contract  was  under  study  and 
since  then?  Was  Fred  Korth  Interested  In 
getting  new  depositors  for  the  Continental 
National  Bank?  Was  Fred  Korth  Interested 
In  keeping  the  old  depositors'  accounts? 
Was  Fred  Korth  Interested  In  promoting  the 
general  business  of  Continental  National 
Bank  after  he  became  Navy  Secretary? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  Im- 
portant In  determining  whether  Fred  Korth 
was  In  fact  an  active  promoter  of  Conti- 
nental National  Bank  after  January  1962.  for 
this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  "confilct 
of  Interest"  law.  The  law  war  Intended  to 
prohibit  anyone  from  taking  part  In  a  deci- 
sion on  a  Government  contract  If  that  per- 
son had  any  financial  Interest  that  might 
consciously  or  subconsciously  Influence  him 
In  favor  of  his  own  present  or  future  finan- 
cial betterment. 

The  corre8p>ondence  released  by  Korth  last 
weekend  becomes  vital  on  the  point  of 
whether  Korth  retained  such  an  Interest  In 
promoting  the  future  of  the  Fort  Worth 
bank  that  he  could  not  be  objective  on  the 
TFX  decision.  (And  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  Korth  did  have  a  major  role  In  the 
TFX  contract.  He  helped  to  overrule  his 
top  military  officers  and  his  top  civilian  tech- 
nical experts  who  felt  that  this  contract 
should  be  awarded  to  the  Boeing  Co. 
on  the  basis  of  both  price  and  performance. ) 

Korth  retained  approximately  $160,000  in 
stock  in  the  Continental  National  Bank. 
This  fact  alone  gave  him  some  personal  fi- 
nancial interest  In  the  future  of  the  bank, 
and  In  the  bank's  relations  with  such  a  big 
customer  as  General  Dynamics.  Korth  also 
announced  that  he  intended  to  return  to 
the  Continental  National  Bank  when  he 
completed  his  service  as  Navy  Secretary. 

The  correepHsndence  involving  Korth  and 
Continental  National  Bank  officials  becomes 
vital  relative  to  his  Interest  in  the  bank  at 
the  time  of  the  TFX  award. 

On  October  19,  1962 — in  the  last  weeks 
before  the  TFX  decision — Leon  Jordan,  the 
vice  president  and  comptroller  of  Conti- 
nental National  Bank,  wrote  Korth  as  fol- 
lows: 

"While  it  Is  true  that  our  deposits  have 
shown  very  good  Increases.  I  happen  to  know 
that  It  has  been  you  who  has  sent  some  of 
these  deposits  to  us  and  I  also  happen  to 
know  that  there  could  and  would  be  a  great 
many  more  If  you  were  here  under  different 
circumstances  than  before  you  left." 

On  September  14,  1962 — a  month  earlier — 
Jordan  had  written  to  Korth:  "I  note  on 
today's  new  account  list  that  you  have  se- 
cured a  $25,000  account  from  Nelman-Marcus 
for  us  and  only  a  few  days  ago  another 
$25  .(XK)  savings  account  the  name  of  which 
I  don't  recall  at  the  moment  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  is  probably  more  business 
than  the  people  who  are  primarily  respon- 


sible for  new  business  have  gotten  in  the 
past  2  or  3  months.  So  may  I  add  my  thanks 
to  you — just  hurry  up  and  get  back  here." 

On  liCarch  1.  1963.  a  Mr.  F.  S.  Kellstrom 
wrote  to  Navy  Secretary  Korth  assuring  him 
a  large  balance  would  be  maintained  In  the 
Plschbach  and  Moore,  Inc.  account.  Kell- 
strom wrote : 

"Dear  Fred:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
our  balance  as  of  February  15,  1963.  I  hope 
this  makes  you  happy.  I  have  the  assurance 
that  It  will  not  go  below  $100,000." 

On  March  4,  1963,  Navy  Secretary  Korth 
wrote  to  Kellstrom:  "Many  thanks  to  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  1  giving  me  the  bal- 
ances, including  that  fine  balance  in  Con- 
tinental National  Bank.  I  should  have  writ- 
ten you  long  ago  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  making  this  balance  possible  for  Con- 
tinental National,  of  which  I  was  formerly 
president." 

On  February  1.  1963.  Korth  wrote  to  Phil 
Regan,  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  thanking  him 
for  a  $50,000  deposit  in  a  new  account  In 
Continental  National  Bank.  Regan  had  ar- 
ranged the  large  deposit  Immediately  after 
returning  home  from  a  cruise  with  Korth 
In  Washington  on  the  Navy  yacht,  the/ 
Sequoia. 

Regan  quipped:  "If  you  keep  your  fingers 
crossed  and  my  good  luck  continues,  the 
deposit  might  be  there  untU  hell  freezes 
over." 

Korth  replied:  "We  were  Indeed  fortunate 
that  we  were  able  to  have  you  and  Jo  aboard 
the  Sequoia  while  you  were  in  Washington, 
and  I  hope  you'll  let  me  know  when  you 
plan  on  having  another  visit  with  us." 

Was  the  use  of  the  yacht  to  entertain  Phil 
Regan  an  Isolated  Instance  of  Korth  using 
the  Sequoia  tor  promoting  the  interests  of 
Continental  National  Bank?  The  corre- 
spondence Indicates  it  was  not  an  Isolated 
Instance.  In  1962  and  1963  there  Is  corre- 
spondence showing  that  Korth  was  enter- 
taining officials  of  the  Continental  National 
Bank  on  the  Sequoia,  and  that  he  suggested 
that  they  bring  along  the  extra  good  cus- 
tomers. 

In  my  letter  of  September  27.  1963,  I  asked 
If  you  had  contacted  the  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  and  the  Continental  Bank 
at  Fort  Worth. 

Evidently,  at  the  time  of  your  letter  of 
September  9,  1963,  your  office  had  done 
neither.  Prom  the  gist  of  your  letter.  It 
appears  that  the  Investigation  was  con- 
ducted within  the  confines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I  have  some  difficulty  In  understanding 
why  the  FBI  was  not  called  in  to  conduct 
a  full  Investigation.  It  would  seem  proper 
to  me  that  the  FBI  should  fully  investigate 
the  loan  transactions  at  the  Continental 
National  Bank  In  Fort  Worth  find  also  that 
they  should  consult  the  Senate  Investigating 
Subcommittee  on  Information  that  possibly 
was  not  Included  in  the  hearings.  As  you 
know,  the  hearings  have  not  been  concluded 
as  yet. 

The  Justice  Department  letter  further 
states  that  its  conclusion  was  based  also 
"upon  other  Information  supplied  to  the  sub- 
committee by  Secretary  Korth."  Did  this 
Information  by  Mr.  Korth  Include  the  large 
volume  of  correspondence  that  liCr.  Korth 
recently  made  public? 

If  your  office  has  not  examined  this  new 
evidence.  I  would  hope  that  this  project 
would  Immediately  be  undertaken. 

Perhaps  the  new  evidence  brought  out  In 
the  recently  revealed  corresfwndence  and 
consultation  with  the  Senate  investigating 
subcommittee  would  reveal  the  new  evidence 
that  would  change  your  determination  that 
Korth  did  not  violate  18  UJS.C.  434  by  partici- 
pating In  the  awarding  of  the  TFX. 

Tlie  letter  also  failed  to  mention  the  con- 
ference that  I  requested  with  your  oflioe  and 
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with.  reprcsentatlTM  of  the  Senate  Inreetlgftt- 
Inc  auboommlttee.  Tour  failure  to  mention 
this  part  of  my  request  would  lea<l  me  to 
conclude  that  your  ofllce  U  not  Interested  In 
further  diacuaalng  thla  matter. 
Toura  very  truly, 

Bnx  Smfsoif, 
Representative  to  Congreu. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday.  October  22.  on 
rollcall  No.  178  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent on  offlcial  business.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye."  Tlje 
same  would  apply  to  rollcall  No.  176  on 
Monday.  October  21.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  VERSUS 
THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBKOOK]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  suggest  the  need  of  a  full-fledged  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  U.S. 
OflBce  of  Education.  The  purpose  of 
such  an  investigation  wotild  be  to  de- 
termine whether  certain  key  U.S.  OfiBce 
of  Education  officials  are  or  are  not 
planning  to  circumvent  the  will  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people  in  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
question  of  local  control  of  education, 
per  se.  Is  not  at  issue  in  this  Chamber. 
I  feel  sure — and  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  my  point — that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  the  voters  who 
send  us  here,  want  to  hold  on  to  their 
traditional  prerogative  of  controlling  the 
pviblic  school  system.  They  want  to 
make,  and  are  eminently  capable  of 
making,  their  own  decisions  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  their  children  and 
neither  want  nor  need  control — control 
by  whatever  name  or  however  skillfully 
disguised — from  Washington.  I  assume 
therefore  that  the  great  majority  of 
Federal  alders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  believe  that  we  can  have  Federal  aid 
without  control  as  well  as  all  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  because  we 
believe  It  Inevitably  leads  to  Federal 
control,  will  look  with  real  concen^  on 
new  evidence  of  skulduggery  withm  the 
UJS.  Office  of  Education.  The  skul- 
duggery to  which  I  refer  is  the  further 
imnlementaticMi  of  the  design  for  Federal 
control  of  education  boldly  drawn  up  in 
the  USOB  pamphlet,  published  in  April 
1961.  "A  Federal  Education  Agency  for 
the  Future — Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Mission  and  Organization  of  the  TJS.  Of- 
fice of  Education." 

BLTJIFRIMT  VCK  CONTKOL 

You  may  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
July  18,  1961.  I  brought  this  p«unphlet 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  re- 
quested and  received  permission  to  have 
it  printed  in  f  uU  in  the  Rxcord.  At  that 
tlzoe,  I  said  in  part: 

The  report  waa  compiled  over  the  preced- 
ing 6  naonths,  according  to  the  foreword, 
and  I  feel  that  Its  pronouneetnenta  are  s 


blueprint  for  eomplete  domination  and  di- 
rection   of    our   achools    from    Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Flfty-alz  pages  of  findings  contain  reoom- 
mendatlons  which  call  for  more  and  mora 
Federal  participation  and  control  and  re- 
peatedly streaa  the  need  for  Federal  activity 
In  formulating  educational  policies.  It 
recommends  a  review  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion, cin-rlculum,  and  textbooks.  It  calls  for 
an  Implementation  of  international  educa- 
tional projects  In  cooperation  with  UNESCO 
in  the  UN.  and  ministries  of  education 
abroad.  Of  course,  it  recommends  an  en- 
larged Offlce  of  Education  and  the  use  of 
social  scientists  as  key  advisers.  In  typical 
Federal  bureaucratic  style,  it  builds  the  need 
for  theee  programs  and  cites  self-serving 
protestations  that  there  has  been  a  charge 
tn  public  beUef  which  supports  more  Fed- 
eral Intrusion.  This  Is  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  what  they  term  as  popular  accept- 
ance of  other  foot-ln-the-door  educational 
programs  of  Federal  aid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Carroll  Hanson.  Director  Publications 
Services.  Offlce  of  Education,  transmitted  an 
unpubllclzed  memorandum  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Mission  and  Organization  of  the  U.S. 
Offlce  of  Education  when  it  started  Its  works 
which  ultimately  wound  up  In  the  report  in 
question.  In  it  he  laid  bare  the  real  nemesis 
of  the  Federal  bureaucrats — the  tradition  of 
local  control.  On  one  hand  be  referred  to 
this  doctrine  as  a  "valuable  tradition"  but" 
this  window-dressing  was  brushed  completely 
aside  with  these  prophetic  words: 

"However,  the  tradition  of  local  control 
has  been  used  by  certain  groufM  to  foreetall 
Increased  expenditures  for  education;  it  has 
been  used  to  frighten  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion out  of  areas  where  the  national  Interest 
is  involved  and  where  the  Offlce  does  have  a 
legitimate  concern.  The  tradition  of  local 
control  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
inhibit  Office  of  Education  leadership." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  what  this  means. 
The  blueprint  for  Federal  control  of  our  edu- 
cational processes  comes  from  this  view 
which  holds  to  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
the  tradition  of  local  control. 

Another  staff  report  of  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion, written  by  E.  Glenn  Featherston,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  and  Director  of  State 
and  Local  School  Systems,  cites  the  life  ad- 
justment movement  as  an  example  of  the 
areas  where  the  Offlce  might  lead  the  schools 
to  sound  agreements  on  education.  He 
reconunends  a  deliberate  and  planned  effort 
to  influence  on  an  extensive  nationwide  scale, 
thinking  on  Ainerlcan  education. 

He  explained: 

"I  mean  the  Offlce  of  Education  trying  to 
bring  together  the  representatives  of  the 
many  varied  interests  in  education  and  try- 
ing to  lead  them  to  sound  agreements  on 
American  education  and  'selling'  them  the 
results  of  such  efforts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Without  question  the  Offlce  of  Education 
has  and  will  continue  to  exert  leadership 
through  the  collection  of  information, 
through  research,  through  consultation  and 
through  the  administration  oC  programs. 
However,  it  is  to  a  brtiader  type  of  leader- 
ship I  am  referring  here  tmd  that  Is  the 
deliberate  and  planned  effort  to  influence 
on  an  extensive,  nationwide  scale  thinking 
in  American  education.  •  •  •  Wtiat  changes 
should  be  made  In  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curriculums?  This  would  open  up  a 
tremendous  area  of  activity  and  through  the 
proper  role  the  Offlce  could  bring  about  a 
great  change  without  dictating." 

Now.  lest  we  forget  what  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Orga- 
nization of  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education, 
whose  names  appear  on  the  title  page. 


consider  the  USOE  mission  to  be,  I 
quote  some  tjrpical  passages  from  the  re- 
port itself: 

rOB>CX7LATION     OF     NATIONAL     POLICT 

The  last  decade  has  seen  added  to  the 
historic  functions  of  the  Offlce.  then,  a  vari- 
ety of  new  responsibilities:  growing  respon- 
sibUities  in  the  carrying  out  of  established 
Federal  policy:  responslbUity  as  the  Federal 
Government's  educational  auditor;  and  dis- 
tinctive responslblUty  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education.  All  three  of  these  new 
major  functions  are  an  outgrowth  of  in- 
creasingly active  national  concern  for  educa- 
tion. All  three  of  these  new  major  func- 
tions point  to  what  may  be  Identified  as  a 
fourth — extensive  involvement  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policy  (p.  6). 

aOUCATIONAI.  CHALLXNGX  OF  THI  WOIU> 
COMMUNITT 

The  next  decade  wUl  l>rlng  closer  multi- 
ple relationships  with  ministries  of  educa- 
tion abroad  and  international  organizations, 
such  as  UNESCO,  the  Organlmtion  of  Amer- 
ican States,  International  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  others  working  in  the  field  of 
education,  as  problems  in  education  are  at* 
tacked  bilaterally  and  muItilateraUy  on  a 
worldwide  basis  (p.  40). 

KOLZ  or  THE  raOXIUL  GOVEXNMENT 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  ahould 
reflect  a  growing  sense  of  educatk>nal  na- 
tionhood— an  awareness  that  the  implica- 
tions of  education  are  indisputably  national, 
however  local  may  be  the  control  of  educa- 
Uon  (p.  41). 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared In  the  coming  decade  not  only  to  con- 
tinue and,  where  appropriate,  expand  exist- 
ing programs  of  aid  to  education;  It  must 
also  develop  new  avenues  of  assistance  and 
patterns  of  educational  leadership   (p.  41). 

auasioN  or  trk  xmcm 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  educational  lead- 
ership responsibilities  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  Offlce  must  establish  such  rapport  and 
mutual  understandings  as  to  merit  and 
achieve  confidence  in  its  representation  of 
the  educational  profession  in  national  poli- 
cymaking, thus  rendering  more  effective  its 
assistance  to  the  policymakv  through  re- 
ports, rccommendaUona,  and  proposals  to  the 
administration. 

Along  with  these  responslbllitlee  should  be 
included  that  of  stimulating  and  partici- 
pating activity  in  the  process  of  formula- 
tion, examination,  and  reformulations  of 
the  goals  of  our  national  society  in  terms 
of  educational  objectives. 

The  Offlce  of  Education,  as  the  primary 
Federal  agency  in  the  field  of  education, 
must  look  forward  to  a  greater  role  in  plan- 
ning the  Nation's  relationshipe  with  edu- 
cational programs,  education  institutions, 
students  and  faculty  members  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  Implementing  international  educa- 
tional projects  In  the  United  States,  and  in 
bringing  maximum  effectiveness  to  the  total 
International  educational  effort  (p.  43). 

runmx  prooxams 
ProgranvB  may  be  anticipated  In  such  areas 
as  the  following: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

2.  Grants  for  higher  education  physical  fa- 
culties. 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
Uon. 

4.  Increased   aid   to   graduate   education. 
8.   Expanded  educatlooal  research  in  aU 

areas,  including  graduate  education. 

0.  Strengthening  ot  educational  statistics 
programs. 

7.  Increased  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents for  higher  education. 

8.  Increased  financial  aswliitance  for  teach- 
er education. 
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0.  Broadening  of  Fe<leral  interest  in  cur- 
riculum and  improvement  of  Instruction. 

10.  Marked  increase  In  international  ed- 
ucational assistance. 

11.  Broadening  of  Federal  Interest  to  In- 
clude educational  activities  and  services 
outside  the  structure  of  organized  educa- 
tion. 

The  Offlce  should  not  only  prepare  Itself 
for  the  assumption  of  these  assignments, 
but  It  should  also  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  see  that  the  statutory  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  Federal  programs  with 
major  educational  implications  Is  properly 
lodged  within  the  Federal  structure  (p.  49). 

POLlCT    KOLK    m    THE    NATIONAL    COMMUNITT 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  level  of  public 
policy  determination,  the  Offlce  has  much 
concern  with  policy  matters  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  and  in  higher  education  In- 
stitutions. Active  leadership  by  the  Offlce 
to  encourage  constructive  consensus  on  par- 
ticular problems  or  Issues  in  American  edu- 
cation helps  to  crystallize  public  policy  at 
all  levels.  This  development  of  consensus 
Is  encouraged  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
Offlce  calls  national  conferences  focused  on 
identified  problems  and  Issues;  It  partici- 
pates in  cooperative  programs  to  develop 
voluntary  nationwide  standards;  and  it  ex- 
erts a  continuous  stimulating  effect  through 
its  dally  operational  contacts  in  categorlal 
assistance  programs  (p.  52) . 

On  July  18.  1961.  I  warned: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  statements 
In  the  entire  docvmient  Is  contained  In  the 
foreword  which  was  written  by  Sterling  M. 
McMurrln.  Commissioner  of  Education.  He 
concludes  the  foreword  with  these  words: 
"While  the  full  evaluation  and  adoption  of 
recommendations  made  in  this  report  will 
require  a  period  of  review,  I  anticipate  that 
much  of  this  activity  will  take  place  through 
normal  administrative  processes  within  the 
Offlce  and  the  Department." 

What  is  meant  when  he  says  "I  anticipate 
that  much  of  this  activity  will  take  place 
through  normal  administrative  processes 
within  the  Offlce  and  the  Department"?  In 
the  Jargon  of  Washington  bureaucracy  this 
means  that  the  report  will  be  largely  im- 
plemented on  the  administrative  level  with- 
out congressional  action  and  approval. 

REORGANIZATION    ACCOMPLISHED 

One  year  later.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
26.  1962.  I  revealed  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  despite  my  warning — 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  was  not 
alone  but  in  good  company,  a  number  of 
my  most  distinguished  colleagues  were 
as  disturbed  as  I  was  over  the  implica- 
tions of  the  pamphlet,  "A  Federal  Edu- 
cation Agency  for  the  Future.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organi- 
zation of  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education" — 
despite  our  warnings,  the  reorganization 
of  the  USOE.  as  recommended  in  the 
mission  report,  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Not  only  that  but  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  took  part  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  report  had  been  elevated,  or 
had  elevated  themselves,  to  acting  posi- 
tions of  power  in  the  new  bureaucratic 
structure.    I  said  in  part : 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education,  in  a  most 
audacious  and  appalling  move,  has  been  re- 
organized in  a  way  effectively  to  bypass  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  My  colleagues 
will  remember  that  in  April  last  year  a  pam- 
phlet appeared  entitled  "A  Federal  Educa- 
tion Agency  for  the  Future.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Mlsslcm  and  Organization  of 
the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education."  This  pam- 
phlet was   widely  denounced   at   the   time. 


To  say  the  very  least,  it  was  a  thinly  dis- 
guised bureaucratic  bid  for  power  over  the 
minds  of  American  youth.  Now,  despite  all 
the  furor  that  pamphlet  caused  In  this 
Chamber  and  throughout  the  country,  the 
Offlce  of  Education  reorganization  there  sug- 
gested as  a  necessary  first  step  to  attain 
"mission",  has  been  vlrtuaUy  realized.  Of 
course,  this  should  surprise  none  of  us  be- 
cause Commissioner  McMurrln,  in  his 
preface  to  the  pamphlet,  frankly  stated:  "I 
anticipate  that  much  of  this  activity  will 
take  place  through  normal  administs-ative 
processes  within  the  Offlce  of  Education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is  no  rou- 
tine reorganization  for  purposes  of  efficiency 
or  economy.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  design 
for  change  in  Office  of  Education  functions 
leading  toward  Federal  control  over  the 
State  and  local  school  systems  and  curricu- 
lum content — in  short.  Federal  control  of 
education. 

On  March  30,  Mr.  Speaker,  Commissioner 
Sterling  M.  McMurrln  announced  the  names 
of  acting  personnel  for  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization to  take  effect  April  2,  1962.  And 
who  do  you  suppose  the  new  education 
bosses  were  slated  to  be?  Why,  by  and 
large,  those  very  Committee  on  Mission 
meml^ers,  or  their  aids,  who  dreamed  up  the 
Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Future. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mission  and  Organization  Committee 
Chairman  Homer  D.  Babbidge.  Jr.,  who 
left  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  confirmed  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  his  committee  have 
been  implemented  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented. 

During  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  HJl.  3000, 
the  National  Education  Improvement 
Act,  so-called,  February  8.  1963,  Con- 
gressman Ayres  interrogated  Dr.  Bab- 
bidge concerning  the  pamphlet,  "A  Fed- 
eral Education  Agency  for  the  Future." 
I  read  from  pages  497  and  498  of  the 
printed  hearings: 

Mr.  Atres.  I  notice  when  this  was  printed 
up.  Doctor,  you  were  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee that  called  itself  a  study  group  on 
mission  to  the  Offlce  of  Education.  Now,  as 
far  as  you  know.  Is  the  Department  still 
Interested   In   implementing  this  plan? 

Dr.  Babbidoe.  My  understanding,  Mr.  Atres, 
is  that  the  structural  changes  recommended 
by  the  Commission  have  in  large  part  been 
effected  in  the  XSB.  Offlce  of  Education;  yes. 

Mr.  Atres.  In  other  words  those  of  us  who 
said  at  the  time  that  this  was  probably  the 
plan  were  not  too  far  off? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I  am  talking  of  the  structural 
situation  as  to  the  Offlce  of  Education,  and 
I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  Implemented. 

Mr.  Atres.  You  have  been  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  that  drew  this  plan  up, 
and  being  as  familiar  as  you  are  with  the 
bin  before  the  committee,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  proposals  In  your  previous  plan 
are  incorporated  in  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

Dr.  Babbidoe.  I  assume  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Atres. 

WHO  CONTROLS  THE  USOEf 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  confuse  the 
issue  by  giving  the  details  of  the  USOE 
interim  appointments  here  because  in 
the  meantime  there  have  been  some 
minor  changes.  I  now  have  the  latest 
USOE  organizational  chart  dated  July 
9,  1963,  with  the  reorganization  appoint- 


ments confirmed.  In  addition,  I  have  a 
list  of  the  present  members  of  the  pow- 
erful Bosu-d  of  XiS.  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminers, Office  of  Education,  including 
panel  members. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  of  no  small  significance  that  out  of 
the  12-man  Mission  and  Organization 
Committee,  8  have  been  appointed  to 
controlling  positions  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion they  recommended,  and  of  these,  5 
are  also  on  the  Board  or  Panel  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  which 
passes  on  appointments  and  promotions : 

Dr.  Rail  I.  Grigsby,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organi- 
zation is  now  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas,  Bureau  of  Educational  Assistance 
Programs,  Office  of  Education,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $18,000.  Also,  he  has  been  a  panel 
member  of  the  Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Examiners,  Office  of  Education,  since 
May  6, 1957. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Harris,  a  Mission  and 
Organization  Committee  member,  is  now 
Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Programs,  Office  of 
Education,  at  $18,500  a  year.  Also,  he 
has  been  a  panel  member  of  the  Board 
of  Civil  Sei-vice  Examiners,  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, since  May  2, 1957.  z' 

Mr.  Lane  C.  Ash,  a  Mission  and  Orga- 
nization Committee  member,  is  now  As- 
sistant Director  for  Program  Coordina- 
tion, Division  of  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Assistance  Programs,  Offlce  of  Education, 
at  $16,005.  Also,  he  has  been  a  panel 
member  of  the  Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Examiners,  Office  of  Education,  since 
May  7, 1957. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cotner.  a  Mission  and 
Organization  Committee  member,  is  now 
Deputy  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  International  Education,  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, at  $16,485.  Also,  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Examiners.  Office  of  Education,  since 
August  23, 1962. 

Dr.  B.  Harold  Williams,  a  member  of 
the  Mission  and  Organization  Commit- 
tee, Is  now  Assistant  Director,  Civil  De- 
fense Education  Staff.  Office  of  Field 
Services,  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 
OE  at  $14,545.  Also  he  has  been  a 
panel  member  of  the  Board  of  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Examiners.  OE,  since  July  29. 
1958. 

John  G.  Lorenz,  member  of  the  Mis- 
sion and  Organization  Committee,  is 
now  Director,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, OE. 

Ralph  C.  M.  Flynt,  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Mission  and  Organization  Com- 
mittee, is  now  Associate  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  OE. 

John  P.  Hughes,  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Mission  and  Organization  Conunlt- 
tee  is  now  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Ad- 
ministration, Ofllce  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, OE. 

In  addition.  Dr.  E.  Qlenn  Featherston, 
contributor  of  the  confidential  memo  to 
the  Mission  and  Organization  Conunlt- 
tee  from  which  I  have  quoted,  is  now 
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Deputy  Asaoelate  Commissioner  under 
Aaaoelate  Commtwdoner  Ralph  C.  M. 
Pbrni,  a  MIoBloD  and  Organization 
Committee  member.  Bureau  of  Edtica- 
tional  Research  and  Development.  OE. 

TTSOS  maOLOOT 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Raymond  Moley, 
In  a  column  entitled  "Uncle  Sam.  School- 
master." published  In  Newsweek,  Sep- 
tember 23.  1963,  said: 

The  relAtad  daiigers  are,  first,  cestrallza- 
tloa  of  control  over  tbe  content  of  education 
and.  second,  the  educational  phlloeophy  of 
thoM  who  do  the  controlling. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  members 
of  the  Mission  and  Organization  Report 
Committee  now  in  controlling  positions 
In  the  OB,  we  are  not  buying  a  pig-in- 
the-poke.  We  know  their  educational 
philosophy,  heavily  laced  with  adjust- 
ment to  life  in  the  "world  of  tomorrow," 
as  set  forth  in  their  "Federal  Education 
Agency  for  the  Future."  But  there  are 
otlier  "life  adjustment"  advocates  in  key 
positions  in  the  USOE  reorganiza- 
tional  structure.    For  example: 

Dr.  John  R.  Ludington  is  now  Deputy 
Associate  Commissioner  under  Associate 
Commissioner  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Harris — a 
Mission  and  Organization  Committee 
member — Bureau  of  Educational  As- 
sistance Programs.  He  also  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  VS.  Civil 
Service  Examiners.  OE.  since  August  23. 
1962. 

Dr.  Ludington  was  not  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  and  Organization 
Committee  but  he  was  deeply  Involved 
in  the  life  adjustment  movement — phil- 
osophical successor  to  progressive  edu- 
cation— at  the  time  of  Its  heyday  when 
the  Office  of  Education  was  taking  lead- 
ership In  this  field.  In  order  at  once  to 
show  Dr.  Ludlngton's  background  and 
how  the  USOE  puts  Its  Ideas  across,  I 
quote  from  a  book  published  by  the  OE, 
entitled  "Vitalizing  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— Education  for  Life  Adjustment,"  of 
which  Dr.  Ludington  was  a  coauthor: 

In  "Getting  Programs  of  Life  Adjustment 
Education  Under  Way,"  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Sducatlon  In  February  1949,  the  follow- 
ing criteria  were  suggested  for  the  use  of 
State  committees  in  selecting  cooperating 
schools: 

1.  The  administration  and  staff  under- 
stand and  accept  the  guiding  principles  of 
life  adjustment  education. 

3.  The  administration  and  staff  propose 
a  place  of  action  in  accordance  with  the 
prlnclplee  of  life  adjustment  education. 

S.  The  administration  and  teaching  staff 
are  wlUlng  to  change  the  school  program  to 
adapt  it  to  life  adjustment  goals. 

4.  The  community  is  ready  to  accept 
changes  in  the  school  program  in  the  di- 
rection of  life  adjustment  goals. 

5.  The  school  and  community  can  make 
aTailable  necessary  resources  for  carrying 
out  the  proposed  plan  of  actlcHi. 

In  this  statement  the  Commission  called 
attention  to  the  lmp>ortance  of  selecting  co- 
operating schools  tiavlng  staffs  willing  to 
spend  considerable  time  and  energy  In  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  change  present  programs. 

The  OfBce  of  Edticatlon  and  the  U.8.  Oov- 
eniment  Printing  Office  distributed  and  sold 
more  tiian  17.000  copies  of  "Life  Adjustment 
Bducatlon  for  Brery  Touth."  which  reported 
activities  otf  tba  first  national  conference 
at  Chicago  and  plana  for  the  Commission. 
The  American  Technical  Society  published 
and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  educators 


single  copies  of  two  popularly  styled  bro- 
chures— •High  School — Wiiafe  In  It  for  Me?" 
and  "A  Primer  of  Life  Adjustment  Educa- 
tion." More  tiian  68,000  copies  of  the  first 
brochure  were  distributed.  The  OAce  of 
Education  distributed  free  of  cliarge  many 
copies  of  "Developing  Life  Adjustntent  Edu- 
cation in  a  Local  School"  and  "Getting 
(State]  Programs  of  Life  Adjustment  Edu- 
cation Under  Way."  Also.  In  connection 
with  the  program,  there  were  distributed  a 
number  of  pertinent  profeaalonal  publica- 
tions produced  by  staff  members  of  the  Of- 
fice in  the  course  of  their  regular  duties  and 
an  especially  iisefui  statement  reproduced 
by  permission  of  a  professional  ma^izlne. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Functions  schools  should  serve:  Schools 
planning  programs  for  life  adjustment  edu- 
cation should  make  continuous  efforts  to 
understand  the  most  significant  cultural 
forces  affecting  the  lives  of  people  now  and 
likely  to  affect  them  In  the  years  ahead. 
School  programs  should  provide  the  under- 
standings and  experiences  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  for  democratic  world  citizen- 
ship. American  schools  cooperating  with 
schools  throughout  the  world  must  exchange 
information,  experiences,  and  practices 
wiilch  have  proved  to  be  effective  in  helping 
young  people  live  effectively  in  a  modern 
democratic  society. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Schools  should  help  youth  understand  the 

patterns  of  the  new  social  structure  and  the 
changed  social  relationships  which  advanc- 
ing technology  brings.  In  short  the  modern 
school  should  induct  youth  by  stages  Into 
full  membership  In  the  dynamic  local.  State. 
National,  and  world  communities  in  which 
they  Uve. 

These  quotations  show  Dr.  Ludington 
to  be  an  ideological  brother  of  the  "mis- 
sion" advocates.  In  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  OE  Civil  Service  Review 
Board  he  will  be  able  to  decide  in  large 
measure  who  will  and  who  will  not  carry 
the  "mission"  torch  and  lead  American 
education  In  curriculum  changes  and  life 
adjustment. 

One  more  example  of  this  Ideological 
theme:  In  "The  Organization  Man," 
published  in  195e,  William  H.  Whyte.  Jr., 
said: 

High  School  Superintendent  Eric  Baber 
speaks  very  much  like  many  superintendents 
elsewhere,  and  his  writings  do  not  show  un- 
orthodcsy,  but.  rather  a  deep  grasp  of  con- 
temporary educational  literature.  What 
makes  Park  Forest's  high  school  unique  is 
that,  where  In  traditional  communities  what 
has  been  called  the  life  adjustment  curric- 
ulum lias  been  introduced  a  bit  at  a  time, 
at  Park  Forest  it  has  been  the  foundation. 
The  new  $1,600,000  learning  laboratory  Is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  modern  In  the  coun- 
try; in  mxlrlt  as  well  as  brick  It  Is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  8uburt>an  temper. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  school  was  still 
In  the  planning  stage,  Baber  told  parents 
that  the  trouble  with  U.S.  education  is  that 
It  to  concentrated  far  too  much  on  the  In- 
ttilectuai  aspect  of  education.  Even  teach- 
ers' colleges,  be  observed  sadly,  still  require 
plane  geometry  for  admission.  Except  for 
a  small  coterie,  he  asked,  of  what  value  to 
most  people  are  the  traditional  academic 
disciplines? 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  70  formal  subject  offerings  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  life  adjustment  curriculum. 
Baber  felt  that  the  schools  must  assume 
more  responsibility  for  the  total  growth  of 
the  child.  Conoclvatxly,  this  could  be  left 
to  other  agencies — to  the  family,  or  the 
church,  or  society  Itself,  for  example.  Never- 
theless, through  such  media  as  courses  in 


family  group  living  (13th-grade  elective)  and 
doing  sessions  In  actual  situations,  the  school 
tackled  it.  "Ours  Is  an  age  of  group  action," 
Baber  says. 

Now  this  same  Eric  Baber  shows  up 
on  the  USOE  reorganization  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Director,  Division  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  Development  headed  by  Associate 
Commissioner  Ralph  C.  M.  Fl3mt,  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Mission  which  prepared 
"A  Federal  Education  Agency  for  the 
Future." 

vox  sxroRM 


I  have  suggested  before  and  I  suggest 
again.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  top  Jobs  In 
the  USOE  be  taken  out  of  civil  service. 
On  July  26. 1962, 1  said: 

In  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  rather  shock- 
ing disparity  between  the  views  of  these.  I 
am  sxire.  well-meaning  gentlemen  and  the 
traditional  American  philosophy  of  local  con- 
trol of  education,  I  question  whether  these 
positions  they  are  filling  should  not  be  re- 
considered, taken  off  civil  service,  and  put 
under  schedule  C.  In  this  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  our  committee  chairman. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powxll.  Representative  EorrH 
Grexn.  and  Representative  James  Rooskvklt, 
with  whom  I  do  not,  let  It  be  admitted,  al- 
ways see  eye  to  eye.  During  the  hearings  on 
Integration  In  public  education  programs, 
held  March  SO,  1902.  these  three  Congress- 
men said  the  following: 
/  "Mr.  Dantxls.  Mr.  RoosrviLT,  do  you  have 
any  questions? 

"Mr.  RoosxviXT.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am 
Interested  in  these  three  new  positions  on 
one  particular  basis.  Your  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner at  the  present  time  is  a  clvU  service 
career  person,  is  be  not? 

"Mr.  McMuaaiN.  That  is  right,  sir. 

"Mr.  RoosxvxLT.  Are  these  three  positions 
also  to  be  chosen  from  civil  8er\  Ice  or  do  they 
come  under  schedule  C? 

"Mr.  McMxraaiN.  This  is  a  matter  that  we. 
have  under  consideration  at  tbe  present 
time.  Mr.  Roosxvklt. 

"Mr.  Rooskvklt.  MT.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  the  observation  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  theee  three  positions  will  not  tie  allo- 
cated to  the  clvU  service;  that  they  wUl  be 
cluiaen  from  schedule  C  and  that  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  get  the  necessary  au- 
thorlzations,  if  such  authorization  is  neces- 
sary to  make  that  possible,  that  the  Depari- 
ment  will  make  that  choice  because  these 
are  three  distinct  policymaking  positions.  I 
tliink  tliey  should  be  filled  by  people  who 
have  no  fear,  that  in  the  making  of  that 
policy  that  they  may  be  violating  their  fu- 
ture security  under  civU  service  and  I  would 
\irge  to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  you  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  trying  to  reach 
a  schedule  C  allocation  for  them. 

"Mr.  PowxtL.  I  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  personally,  as  chairman 
of  tlite  conunlttee.  I  express  my  desire  that 
It  be  foUowed  and  also  to  say  that  we  shall 
watch  very  carefully  and  siiaU  cooperate.  If 
necessary. 

"Mr.  McMuxaiN.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Rooskvklt,  Mr.  Powkll? 

"Are  you,  in  this  matter,  referring  to  the 
three  Associate  Commissioner  positions  alone 
«>r  the  positions  of  Associate  Commissioner 
and  also  the  position  at  tbe  top  ot  tbe  chart 
of  Deputy  Commissioner? 

"Mr.     Boosrm.T.  Certainly,     th»    Deputy 
Commissioner,  I  think,  should  be  under  tbe      / 
schedule  C 

"Mr.  IfcMusxnr.  At  the  present  time  It  is 
not. 

"Mr.  Rooskvklt.  1  hope  that  reformation 
may  be  made  In  the  future  without  In  any 
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way  Impinging  upon  the  gentleman  who 
holds  the  position. 

"I  definitely  believe  the  three  Associate 
Commissioners  on  the  staff  should  also  be 
under  schedule  C. 

"Mr.  Powell.  We  say  this  with  no  criti- 
cism of  the  very  fine  civil  service  workers. 
But  when  you  confine  yourself  or  your  trust 
to  the  ClvU  service  you  are  always  in  danger 
of  mediocrity  and  when  you  go  through 
schedule  C  you  always  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting some  fresh  and  vital  people.  I  think 
that  is  the  object  of  education  and  I  think 
our  Government  needs  something  fresh  and 
viUl. 

"Mr.  McMuxRiN.  Tiiank  you. 

"Mr.  Powell.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

"Mr.  DANnxs.  Mrs.  Green? 

"Mrs.  Green.  I  have  only  one  comment. 

"I  would  Join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  expressing  my 
views  that  the  policymaking  positions  should 
certainly  be  outside  of  the  civil  service  and 
within  schedule  C  (pp.  463-464) ." 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare who  certainly  ought  to  have  some  say 
In  these  matters  that  If  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the 
three  Associate  Commissioners  are  to  come 
under  schedule  C.  the  Deputy  Associate  Com- 
missioner also  should  l>e  brought  under 
C.  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  with  po- 
litical appointees  from  the  field  of  education 
than  with  these  bureaucratic  status-seekers 
who  liave  already  stated  that  it  Is  their  "mis- 
sion" to  Influence  my  thinking  and  my 
children's  minds  from  their  vantage  point 
In  the  Ofllce  of  Education." 

UNANSWERXO    QUESTIONS 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Orga- 
nization of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
condemn  themselves — in  their  own  words 
and  by  their  own  action  in  reorganizing 
the  OE  according  to  their  own  recom- 
mendations— of  Olympian  ambition  to 
control  American  education  against  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Whether  they  carry  out  this 
control  crudely  by  issuing  edicts  on 
standardized  curriculum  or  whether  they 
achieve  the  same  results  by  subtler 
means,  by  a  more  sophisticated  leader- 
ship technique  to  encourage  consensus, 
to  crystallize  public  policy  at  all  levels, 
is  beside  the  point.  They  themselves 
admit: 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  level  of  public 
policy  determination,  the  Office  has  much 
concern  with  policy  matters  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  in  higher  education  institu- 
tions. Active  leadership  by  the  Office  to 
encourage  constructive  consensus  on  par- 
ticular problems  or  Issues  In  American  edu- 
cation helps  to  crystallze  public  policy  at  all 
levels.  This  development  consensus  Is  en- 
coiu'aged  In  a  number  of  ways.  The  Office 
calls  national  conferences  focused  on  identi- 
fied problems  and  lasues;  it  participates  in 
cooperative  programs  to  develop  voluntary 
nationwide  standards:  and  It  exerts  a  contin- 
uous stimulating  effect  through  its  dally 
operational  contacts  In  categorical  assist- 
ance programs  (p.  52). 

Yes,  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the 
intentions,  of  the  educational  philosophy, 
or  of  the  methods  of  these  gentlemen. 
They  have  delusions  of  intellectual  ex- 
pertise beyond  the  capacity  of  the  local 
yokel,  the  common  man  or  woman  on 
the  local  school  board  to  comprehend. 

This  clique  of  USOE  bureaucrats  share 
their  ambitions  and  their  delusions  with 
their  opposite  numbers  in  the  NEA  who 
are  busy  developing  a  strategy  of  sanc- 


tions— a  more  sophisticated  teachers* 
strike — to  use  against  State  and  local 
school  boards  when  they  will  not  give 
the  local  teachers'  associations  what  the 
teachers  want  in  the  way  of  higher  sal- 
aries, fringe  benefits,  and  a  voice  in  edu- 
cational decisionmaking. 

On  June  25  of  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor,  exposing 
this  new  militant  NEA  policy. 

Parenthetically,  I  have  had  literally 
hundreds  of  favorable  letters  on  this 
speech  from  concerned  individual  citi- 
zens, clergymen,  parents,  school  board 
members,  school  superintendents,  and 
even  some  teswhers,  as  well  as  citizens' 
committees,  businessmen's  associations, 
and  local  school  boards.  An  appreciable 
number  of  local  school  boards  have 
passed  resolutions  in  support  of  my  op- 
position to  the  use  of  the  sanctions  move- 
ment. In  my  speech  on  the  subject,  I 
said: 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  reasons  why  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  an  enormous  stake,  in  the  name 
of  his  or  her  constituents,  in  what  the  NEA 
does  or  is  able  to  do  to  put  across  their 
present  plan  of  action. 

As  I  see  It,  If  the  NEA  convention  approves 
these  guidelines  on  professional  negotiations 
and  sanctions,  while  NEA  lobbyists  will  con- 
tinue to  pressure  Congress  for  Federal  aid. 
NEA's  State  and  local  affiliates  backed  by  the 
NEA  will  tiu-eaten  State  and  local  officials 
with  ultimate  strike  unless  they  give  in  to 
their  demands  to  share  decisionmaking 
and  or  cry  "Uncle" — that  Is,  cry  for  aid  from 
Uncle  Sam.  This  amounts  to  a  plncer  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  NEA.  It  means 
eventual  professional,  if  not  Federal,  control 
of  education  and  in  any  case  the.  end  of 
local,  lay  control  of  the  State  and  local  school 
systems. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  consider- 
ing the  degree  of  Federal  control  we  already 
have  and  the  Interchange  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Education  and  the  NEA, 
what  we  are  more  likely  to  get  is  both  Fed- 
eral and  professional  control  of  education 
with  the  school  boards  reduced  to  rubber- 
stamp  administrators.  Long  before  we 
arrive  at  this  point,  however,  we  here  in 
Congress  will  have  to  face  the  question :  Will 
professional  sanctions  be  tolerated  against  a 
federally  aided  local  school  system? 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  at  present  controlled  by  the 
Mission  and  Organization  Committee,  is 
the  other  arm  of  the  plncer  that  can 
destroy  the  school  boards.  It  is  here  In 
the  OE  that  the  Congress  should  start 
the  defense  of  our  traditional  local  con- 
trol of  the  schools  by  smoking  out  the 
culprits. 

"There  remain  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Who  is  really  responsible  for 
the  Mission  and  Organization  report?  It 
was  initiated  under  Commissioner  Der- 
thlck,  a  Republican  appointee  who  came 
from  and  returned  to  the  NEA.  It  was 
published  and  the  OE  reorganization  wsis 
begun,  under  Commissioner  McMurrin, 
a  Democratic  appointee  who  has  left  the 
Office.  And  the  reorganization  appoint- 
ments of  the  Mission  and  Organization 
Committee  members  to  key  positions 
were  confirmed  under  the  present  Com- 
missioner Keppel. 

Second.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
Commissioners  were  responsible  for  the 
present  OE  Ideology,  mission,  and  reor- 
ganization or  were  they  hoodwinked? 


Third.  Whose  initial  idea  w£is  the  Mis- 
sion and  Organization  report? 

Fourth.  Who  signed  the  interim  ap- 
pointments and  when? 

Fifth.  Who  signed  the  confirmed  ap- 
pointments and  when? 

Sixth.  What  part  has  Dr.  Wayne  Reed 
played,  if  any.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Mission  and  Organization  report,  the*re- 
organlzatlon  of  the  OE  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Mission  and  Organization 
Committee  members  to  key  positions? 
Dr.  Reed  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
when  the  p>osition  of  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner was  changed  from  schedule  C  to 
Civil  Service;  when  the  Mission  and  Or- 
ganization report  was  prepared  and 
published;  when  the  mission  reorganiza- 
tion was  effectuated;  and  when  the  in- 
terim appointments  were  made.  He 
ceased  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Civil  Service  Examiners  when  life  ad- 
juster. Dr.  Ludington,  was  given  the  job 
August  23,  1962;  but  Dr.  Reed  remained 
as  Deputy  Commissioner  and  was  in  this 
position — which  he  still  holds — when  the 
Mission  and  Organization  promotions 
were  confirmed. 

Seventh.  Why  was  Dr.  John  R.  Lud- 
ington made  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  in  the 
OE,  when  title  m  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  which  he  admin- 
istered, was  under  investigation  by  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office? 

Eighth.  Have  OE  appointments  and 
promotions  been  made  according  to 
qualified  experience  and  competence,  or 
has  the  yardstick  for  OE  appointments 
and  promotions  been  ideology  or  mis- 
sion? 

Ninth.  If  there  has  been  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  OE,  as  my  colleague  from 
across  the  aisle,  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  was 
reported  by  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  17,  1963,  to  have  said — and  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1  on 
this  score — to  what  Is  that  lack  of  con- 
fidence due?  Does  that  lack  of  con- 
fidence stem  from  a  lack  of  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  OE  In  obtaining  more 
and  more  Federal  aid  for  education?  Or 
does  it  stem  from  too  great  a  striving  for 
Federal  aid  on  the  part  of  the  OE  to 
the  neglect  of  its  statutory  duties?  Or 
does  it  stem  from  the  OE's  mdiscretion 
in  publishing  the  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion report,  which  boasts  so  frankly  of 
what  the  OE  Intends  to  do  with  Federal 
aid.  how  it  intends  to  change  public 
policy  in  its  own  image,  once  it  gets  its 
hands  on  sufficient  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  obtain  answers 
to  these,  and  many  other  related  ques- 
tions, that  I  am  requesting  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  now.  The  matter  Is  urgent 
for  three  reasons : 

First.  The  NEA  drive  for  sanctions 
rights  at  the  local  level  is  already  in  full 
swing.  To  permit  the  other  arm  of  the 
pincer,  the  OE,  to  gain  more  control  at 
this  time  would  deal  the  local  school 
boards  a  severe,  if  not  fatal,  blow. 

Second.  My  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  IMrs.  Orsxn],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LniB- 
SAY],  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  MoKSK],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  OiAiifol.  have,  as  you 
know,  thrown  Identical  bills  in  the  hop- 
per for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education — a  council  at  the  Presidential 
level.  The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Okxxn]  has  been  quoted  by  the 
Post  of  September  17,  as  saying  that,  as  a 
r^ult  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
USOE,  "Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
appropriate  necessary  funds."  If  the  Ad- 
visory Council  bill  should  get  through 
Congress  and  then  the  Council  should  be 
able  to  persuade  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds,  these  funds  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  this  same  USOE.  in  which  there 
is  a  lack  of  confidence. 

Third.  There  are  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress even  now  that  would,  should  they 
pass,  put  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
In  USOE  hands  to  administer  accord- 
ing to  the  ideological  precepts  of  the 
Federal  Education  Agency  of  the  Fu- 
ture— ^that  is.  central,  professional, 
bureaucratic  control  of  life  adjusted 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
end,  except  as  rubber  stamps,  of  the  local 
school  boards. 


PORK  BARREL 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
few  thoughts  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  subject  on  the  spate 
of  articles  appearing  recently  on  the 
subject  of  pork  barrel  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  danger  this 
Nation  has  yet  faced  is  what  now  seems 
to  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
small  but  powerful  group  of  (wlitlcal  the- 
orists to  bring  about  a  substitution  of 
government  by  men  in  place  of  govern- 
ment by  law. 

POLmCAL     POSK 

There  is  no  question  that  guarding 
against  political  pork  is  one  of  the  grave 
problems  tiiat  is  Inherent  in  governmen- 
tal public  works  projects.  However,  to 
present  the  examples  of  those  limited 
projects  where  political  pork  may  have 
escaped  the  guidelines  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  Congress  to  keep  the 
projects  meritorious,  out  of  context  of 
proper  public  works  projects  does  a  dis- 
favor to  the  public's  understanding  of  the 
issue.  This  out-of-context  reporting 
helps  the  pork  barreler  rather  than  hin- 
ders him  because  it  gives  him  some  re- 
spectability by  putting  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Congressmen  who  have  pro- 
moted worthy  public  works  projects 
which  have  followed  the  guidelines  de- 
signed to  prevent  projects  from  being  un- 
economic and  political  spoils.  Further- 
more, by  failing  to  set  out  the  guidelines 
for  the  reader  to  evaluate  the  projects 
for  himself,  the  muckraker  can  present 
a  perfectly  proper  and  highly  economic 
project  as  pork.  Finally,  by  failing  to 
report  the  guidelines,  the  public  is  de- 
nied the  opportunity  of  giving  construc- 


tive criticism  whereby  the  guidelines 
themselves  could  be  improved. 

The  basic  reason  why  President  Ken- 
nedy's accelerated  public  works  program 
and  his  area  redevelopment  program, 
which  is  largely  another  accelerated 
public  works  program,  are  bad  is  that 
they  both  are  designed  to  get  around  the 
guidelines  the  Congress  has  established 
over  a  period  of  decades  to  protect 
against  political  pork  projects.  Indeed, 
charges  have  been  made  and  not  refuted 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  has  de- 
liberately used  both  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  and  the  area  redevel- 
opment program  to  provide  itself  with 
ample  political  pork  under  its  control. 
In  the  efforts  to  get  these  two  programs 
enacted  and  extended  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration advocates  brazenly  appealed 
to  the  Congressmen — and  the  constitu- 
ents of  Congressmen  who  would  benefit 
personally  to  put  political  pressure  on  the 
Congressmen — to  vote  for  these  projects 
on  the  basis.  In  effect,  that  they  are  po- 
litical pork  and  cannot  stand  on  their 
merits.  The  Kennedy  spokesmen  as  well 
as  promising  pork  for  votes  have  threat- 
ened not  to  fund  properly  planned  and 
economic  projects  if  the  Congressman 
votes  against  legislation  not  only  in  this 
area  but  in  areas  completely  unrelated, 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
sponsoring. 

I  tried  to  call  to  the  public's  attention 
for  several  years.  eVen  under  President 
Eisenhower  when  the  practice  was  quite 
mild,  the  dangerousness  of  permitting 
individual  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
announce  when  a  Government  contract 
was  granted  to  an  industry  or  a  new  gov- 
ernmental installation  was  to  be  built  in 
the  congressional  district  or  State.  The 
Kennedy  administration,  instead  of 
curbing  this  practice,  has  developed  it 
to  the  extreme  where  it  can  be  termed 
little  less  than  corruption.  What  is  the 
public  to  think  other  than  that  it  re- 
quires political  pull  to  get  Government 
contracts  and  Government  installations? 

And  then  the  cynic  comes  along,  and 
his  number  is  increasing,  to  say  to  me, 
"Congressman,  are  you  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  Government  contracts  are 
awarded  on  merit  and  Government  in- 
stallations are  built  in  areas  because  of 
eflBciencies  rather  than  political  pres- 
sures?" My  answer  is  clear.  This  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  It  is  far  from  perfect 
but  with  a  little  help  from  our  people  it 
could  be  made  considerably  better. 
Many  Congressmen,  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike,  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  make  the  system  of  government 
by  law  as  opposed  to  government  by  men 
better.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  now  we 
find  a  President  of  the  United  States 
using  his  vast  powers  and  prestige  to 
undermine  this  basic  system,  rather  than 
to  promote  it. 

In  this  kind  of  climate  I  wonder  what 
stimulated  the  articles  which  appeared 
recently  in  Life  magazine  on  the  subject 
of  pork  barrel.  Was  it  to  help  those  who 
have  been  working  in  the  political  vine- 
yard for  years  to  keep  things  as  clean  as 
they  are  and  to  make  them  cleaner?  Or 
was  it  one  more  effort  in  the  pattern  we 
now  see  evolving — to  denigrate  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution — designed  to  en- 


hance the  power  of  the  Federal  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Gk)vernment  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislature? 


DOUBLE   STANDARDS   IN    FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Harsha  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  full  ex- 
planation, if.  Indeed,  there  Is  one,  of  why 
the  State  Department  fawns  and  truckles 
before  Communists  and  leftist  dictators. 
yet  is  militantly  hostile  toward  dictators 
and  military  Juntas  who  are  conservative 
and  antl-Communlst. 

The  State  Department's  foreign  policy 
is  ambiguous.  Inconsistent,  and  filled 
with  duplicity. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Marshal  Tito,  the  Communist  dictator, 
was  given  the  red  carpet  treatment  In- 
cluding a  21 -gun  salute.  He  has  been 
handed  billions  of  UJ8.  tax  dollars,  re- 
ceiving $116  million  last  year  alone,  yet 
Tito  has  done  more  to  spread  commu- 
nism throughout  the  world  than  possibly 
any  other  single  individual. 

While  giving  the  cold  shoulder,  because 
of  religious  persecution,  to  Madame  Nhu, 
of  South  Vietnam,  a  country  fighting  a 
courageous  battle  versus  communism,  the 
State  Department  "honey  fogies"  the 
Communist  butcher,  Tito,  whose  religious 
persecutions  far  outnumber  anything 
that  has  happened  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  initiating  a  drive  to  restore  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  encouraging  trade  with  the 
East  European  Communist  countries, 
who  have  been  giving  Castro  aid  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  $2.6  million  a  day. 
the  State  Department  has  denied  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras,  where  military  leaders,  who 
were  anti-Communist,  overthrew  left- 
leaning.  Incompetent  leaders  in  an  effort 
to  ward  off  Communist  control  and  estab- 
lish some  sort  of  feasible  economic  pwlicy. 

While  refraining  from  interfering  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Communist  dicta- 
tors such  as  Tito,  Poland's  Gomulka,  In- 
donesia's left-leaning  Sukarno,  and 
Algeria's  Ben  Bella,  the  State  Depart- 
ment blatantly  attempts  to  impose  its 
policy  on  the  new  ruling  juntas  In  the 
Caribbean,  and  some  policymakers  have 
even  advocated  the  use  of  U5.  forces 
against  the  juntas,  although  they  cry  out 
against  even  the  threat  of  force  against 
Cuba. 

This  sort  of  duplicity  and  double  stand- 
ard is  part  of  a  strange  pattern  that  is 
encouraging  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  American  people 
are  satiated  with  it.  / 


FOREIGN   AID 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   [Mr.   Riehlman]   may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid  and  UJS.  policy 
abroad  has  commanded  our  attention 
for  some  time  this  year  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  that  connection.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  most  thought-provoking 
editorisd  appearing  in  last  Sunday's  is- 
sue of  the  Syracuse  Herald-American. 

Executive  Editor  Alexander  F.  Jones 
F>oses  the  question  of  what  the  United 
States  really  represents  "in  this  topsy- 
turvy world."  He  follows  up  the  ques- 
tion with  a  number  of  dramatic  illustra- 
tions which  certainly  will  cause  his  many 
readers  to  ponder  over  the  direction  our 
foreign  policy  is  heading. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  it  follows  in  its  entirety: 

[From  the  Syracuse  Herald- American. 
Oct.  20,  19631 

INTCLLIGKNT   SELF- INTEREST 

(By  Alexander  F.  Jones) 

Whether  we  admit  It  or  not  the  United 
States  Is  practicing  coexistence  with  all  forms 
of  nondemocratlc  goternments  to  the  point 
where  the  question  can  be  Justly  asked  as  to 
what  we  really  represent  In  this  topsy-turvy 
world. 

Tito  of  Yugoslavia  is  cordially  received  at 
the  White  House  as  Croatian  pickets  out 
front  scream  "Murderer"  at  the  visitor. 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  is  the  guest  of 
King  Hassan  of  Morocco  as  his  troops  plunge 
across  the  Algerian  Sahara  Desert  border. 
The  Moroccans  were  never  interested  in  this 
patch  of  sand  until  the  French  discovered  oil 
beneath  the  dunes. 

In  Vietnam  we  support  a  Chinese  manda- 
rin as  "president"  of  that  part  of  old  Indo- 
china as  the  wife  of  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  complains  in  Washington  she  is  not 
being  enthusiastically  received. 

In  Tokyo  the  Japanese  industrialists  are 
complaining  because  the  United  States  is 
not  giving  them  enough  leeway  In  shipping 
in  finished  cotton  goods. 

In  South  and  Central  America  our  friends 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  think  nothing 
of  overturning  their  own  governments  when 
a  more  powerful  clique  decides  to  cut  itself 
in  on  U.S.  aid. 

And  now  we  have  undertaken  to  feed  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  of  its  European  satel- 
lites with  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  and  other 
bread  grains. 

Anyone  trying  to  determine  what  our  for- 
eign policy  Is  by  attempting  to  outline  a 
uniform  pattern  fac«s  an  Impossible  task. 

There  Isn't  a  computer  in  the  world  that 
could  be  fed  information  on,  say,  what  our 
relations  are  with  the  leading  25  nations  and 
which  would  cough  up  a  program  showing 
what  our  policy  Is. 

We  deal  with  Communists,  dictators,  ty- 
rants, demagogues,  and  out-and-out  enemies 
and  it  has  been  our  habit  to  give  each  and 
all  of  them  some  of  our  treasure  on  the 
grounds  that  doing  bo  1^  in  our  national 
interest. 

It  may  be  that  some  slelght-of-hand  artist 
can  prove  that  this  is  so — In  our  Interest — 
but  I  cannot  do  so. 

I  confess  that  the  facet  of  the  Soviet  Union 
wheat  deal  that  attracts  me  most  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  get  paid  for  It — paid  In 
gold. 

At  long  last,  after  15  years  of  paying  the 
check  for  every  conceivable  reason  for  scores 
of  nations,  we  are  actually  going  to  declare 
a  dividend  on  some  of  our  farm  surpluses. 


This  Is  hard  to  believe,  f<»-  It  has  almost 
become  automatic  that  the  United  States 
would  receive  nothing  but  a  hatful  of  local 
ciurency  that  had  to  be  spent  in  the  recipi- 
ent country  tat  any  dollar  loan  made.  And 
that  loccU  cvirrency  would  naturally  have  to 
be  spent  In  that  ooimtry  to  help  boost  the 
home  economy. 

The  fact  that  this  policy  has  resulted  in  an 
unhealthy  balance  of  payments  and  a  con- 
stant outpouring  of  Fort  Knox  gold  has  not 
pained  the  United  States  \induly  until  lately. 

Now  It  Is  said  something  must  be  done. 

Congress  Is  laboring  with  a  tax  cut  bill 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy  and  its 
opponents  claim  it  cannot  be  passed  unless 
a  program  of  curtailed  spending  is  Inaugu- 
rated. 

This  viewpoint  Is  probably  well  taken,  for 
no  one  ever  stayed  solvent  cutting  revenues 
without  cutting  expenses  to  create  a  balance. 

I  submit  that  anyone  studying  the  world 
picture  and  appraising  the  selfish  Interests 
of  individual  dictators,  schemers,  monarchs, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  able  to  come  to  the  com- 
monsense  verdict  that  our  own  interests  de- 
mand more  attention  In  a  world  that  Is  not 
suffering  from  want.  A  great  deal  of  this 
"underprivileged"  propaganda  has  played  it- 
self out. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  we  are 
straining  to  find  real  reasons  for  giving  our 
money  away  and  finding  that  job  more  diffi- 
cult each  year. 

In  short,  the  savior  of  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed hEis  run  out  of  subjects  to  cry  over 
and,  with  the  same  open  purse,  Is  now  re- 
duced to  the  role  of  Broadway  playboy  giving 
waiters  and  hatcheck  girls  staggering  tips. 


THE  NA-nONAL  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA NEEDS  A  FINANCIAL 
GRANT  COMPARABLE  TO  THE  MU- 
NICIPAL SUPPORT  GIVEN  TO  OR- 
CHESTRAS IN  OTHER  CITIES, 
SAYS  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 
NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  WmNALL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Star,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers,  has  called  for  financial  sup- 
port of  the  National  Sjrmphony  Orches- 
tra by  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  similar  to  that  given 
their  resident  orchestras  by  the  mimid- 
pal  governments  of  other  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Star  newspaper  said  editorially 
on  October  20  that  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra: 

Most  assuredly  needs  a  grant  comparable 
to  the  municipal  funds  given  to  orchestras 
In  other  cities. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  President 
Kennedy  received  the  conductor  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Howcu-d 
Mitchell,  at  the  White  House  on  October 
21  at  which  time  Mr.  Mitchell  told  him 
that  the  Nation's  Capital  should  keep 
pace  with  other  great  American  cities  in 
the  financial  support  of  its  resident  sym- 
phony orchestra.  For  some  years  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  this  can  and 
should  be  done  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


basic  authority  for  financial  support  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  other  music  and  art  programs  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  is  amply  provided 
for  in  the  1942  act  of  Congress  estab- 
lishing the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department. 

With  the  new  and  intense  interest  that 
we  now  have  in  an  assured  future  for 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  we 
should  all  unite  on  a  legislative  program 
that  will  make  certain  the  continuance 
of  this  great  orchestra,  the  most  impor- 
tant living  cultural  asset  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Having  felt  a  little  like  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  past  in  calling  for 
financial  support  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  now 
deeply  gratified  that  at  last  there  is 
some  evidence  of  such  support  in  high 
places  in  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy.  In  addition,  it  has  t>een  an- 
nounced at  the  White  House,  that  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  and 
Presidential  Adviser  Charles  A.  Horsky 
are  forming  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  raise 
emergency  funds  for  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  long-range  cultural  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  demand  that  the 
President  back  a  permanent  means  of 
financial  support  of  our  fine  symphony 
orchestra.  I  hope  for  and  will  work  for 
a  plan  under  which  this  administration 
can  accomplish  a  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem  for  which  the  Wirtz - 
Hodges-Horsky  ad  hoc  committee  is 
seeking  only  a  temporary  solution. 

It  appears  to  me  that  President  Ken- 
nedy must  tfike  the  lead  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Nation's  Capital  has  as 
mu^h  faith  in  the  power  and  influence  of 
music,  and  the  compelling  necessity  to 
keep  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
alive  and  healthy,  as  other  cities,  in  this 
country  and  in  nations  overseas,  have  in 
music  and  in  their  orchestras. 

In  considering  what  the  Congress  and 
this  administration  must  do  in  a  positive 
way  to  assure  the  continued  life  of  the 
National  Symphony,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  of  the  many  re- 
markable facts  about  this  great  or- 
chestra. For  8  years  this  orchestra  has 
enjoyed  a  longer  season  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  able  to  provide, 
through  the  generosity  of  one  individual. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May, 
who  has  personally  given  $800,000  to  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  who 
has  just  announced  a  further  gift  of 
$300,000,  at  the  rate  of  SIOO.OOO  a  year, 
to  create  and  maintain  that  outstanding 
and  public-spirited  series  of  free  concerts 
called  "Music  for  Young  America." 

In  these  repeated  acts  of  generosity 
Mrs.  May  is  doing  what  would  be  done 
by  the  municipal  government  itself  in 
almost  any  other  city  of  similar  size  and 
importance  in  this  and  other  major 
countries.  Should  this  proud  Capital 
City  of  this  great  Nation,  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  country  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  world,  do  any  less  on  its 
own?  I  think  not.  For  this  reason.  I 
welcome  the  formation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board  of  a  city- 
wide  cultural  committee  representing 
more  than  35  art  groups  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  to  press  for  major  financial 
aid  to  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. I  would  hope  that  hearings 
would  be  held  on  this  matter  In  the  very 
near  future  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  told  me 
of  their  willingness  to  vote  for  such  an 
appropriation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  Include  the  statement  of  Howard 
Mitchell  at  his  White  House  conference 
with  President  Kennedy,  the  text  of  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Mrs.  Her- 
bert A.  May,  the  Star  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  an  able  and  pene- 
trating analysis  by  Myra  MacPherson 
of  the  situation  facing  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Star  of  October  20. 

RBMAJUU    BT    HOWAlO    MiTCHILL,    CONDUCTO*. 

Nationai,  Stmphont  OmcHESTBA,  AT  WHnx 
HOXTSK,    OCTOBDl    21,    1963 

I  ftzn  greatly  honored  that  President  Ken- 
nedy made  this  previously  unacheduled  ap- 
pointment to  receive  the  traditional  White 
House  box  for  our  National  Symphony  con- 
cerU  In  Constitution  Hall.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  extra-special  rights  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  this  box  this  season  because  I  am  stire 
that  without  the  emergency  help  of  the 
White  House  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  open  our  sefuson  on  time  If  at  all.  It  Is 
heartwarming  to  me  that  the  President  has 
once  again  shown  his  personal  concern  for 
the  Importance  of  the  arts  in  our  national' 
life. 

The  National  Symphony  has  been  per- 
forming In  Washington  for  32  years  and 
we  have  always  had  courteoxis  attention 
from  the  White  House  and  from  the  officials 
of  the  various  administrations.  All  of  our 
Presidents  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  John 
Kennedy  have  heard  the  National  Symphony 
perform.  This  is  a  good  fortune  that  we 
have  enjoyed  because  we  are  the  resident 
orchestra  of  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 
Now  for  the  first  time  it  appears  that  we 
are  going  to  have  some  active  supjwrt  from 
the  top  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  helpful  role  that  a  constructive  Fed- 
eral Government  can  play  has  already  been 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Horsky's  success  as  a 
tactful  moderator  In  the  negotiations  that 
made  it  jxwsible  for  our  musicians  to  return 
to  work.  I  wish  that  the  welcome  attention 
that  we  are  now  getting  from  high  places 
would  have  come  to  us  without  such  drastic 
means.  I  am  a  peaceful  man  and  like  to 
think  that  there  are  peaceful  solutions  to 
all  problems. 

However,  out  of  all  of  this  we  now  have 
solid  hope  of  support  for  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  from  influential  Qgures  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause we  are  a  Federal  city  we  have  not 
received  the  kind  of  help  from  local  gov- 
ernment that  all  great  American  cities  give 
to  their  resident  orchestras.  Now  with  this 
vital  Interest  from  President  Kennedy  and 
the  members  of  his  administration  perhaps 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
other  cities  In  this  respect. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Symphony  Association  and 
for  all  musicians  when  I  say  thank  you  to 
the  President  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished to  keep  the  sound  of  the  symphony 
alive   in   Washington. 


regarding  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
situation,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  warmly 
for  your  generous  referencs  to  myself. 
"Music  for  Young  America"  Is  a  project 
which  is  very  close  to  my  heart  for  It  brings 
to  so  many  high  school  children  an  experi- 
ence which  many  of  them  have  never  had 
before  and  perhaps  may  in  innumerable  ways 
open  to  them  wider  horizons.  In  addition,  it 
gives  to  the  fine  musicians  of  our  Nationai 
Symphony  Orchestra  a  much  longer  season. 

Washington  should  be  grateful  for  the 
beauty  with  which  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  enriched  our  lives,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  this  distressing  situation  will 
shortly  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  support  and 
your  kind  and  generous  interest.  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  all  of  us,  I  know.  I  can  only 
hope  that  all  this  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

All  best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,     / 

Makjobix  Mat. 


Hill  WOOD, 
Waahington.  D.C..  October  17,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Wu-liam  B.  WroNALL, 
Hotue  Office  Building, 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  WroNALL:  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  yoxir  remarks  In  the  House  last  Thursday 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 
Oct.  20,  19631 

BSAVO 

With  our  symphony  orchestra,  as  with 
Shakespeare,  all's  well  that  ends  well.  There 
will  be  a  concert  season,  and  it  will  open 
Tuesday  night  in  Constitution  Hall. 

In  a  photo  finish  much  too  close  for  com- 
fort, the  National  Symphony  members  ac- 
cepted the  contract  compromise  offered  by 
the  orchestra  association.  It  was  not  an 
easy  decision.  It  was  all  the  more  creditable 
because  the  players,  after  once  rejecting  the 
offer,  had  the  good  grace  to  reconsider. 

No  one  questions  that  the  wage  increase 
was  well  deserved.  There  only  remains  the 
nagging  question  of  finances,  for  which,  un- 
der present  arrangements,  there  Is  no  perma- 
nent solution.  The  work  toward  a  solution 
which  will  prevent  recurrent  crises  has  Just 
began.  If  It  accomplished  nothing  else, 
the  dispute  ix>lnted  up  the  need  for  a  steady 
source  of  income  to  supplement  box  office 
returns  and  community  gifts.  The  orchestra, 
in  other  words,  most  assuredly  needs  a  Fed- 
eral grant  comparable  to  the  municipal  funds 
given  to  orchestras  In  other  cities. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  thank  the  orchestra 
members  for  their  contract  acceptance  "In 
full  appreciation  of  the  public  Interest  and 
In  a  sincere  effort  to  save  the  National  Sym- 
phony." 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Oct. 
20,  19631 
'      Symphony  Dispute  Settled 
(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

A  $300,000  pledge  from  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
May  and  a  gift  from  an  anonymous  "angel" 
helped  put  the  Nationai  Symphony  Orchestra 
back  on  stage. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  yesterday  the 
musicians  agreed  to  accept  a  new  manage- 
ment offer  for  Increased  wages  and  better 
working  conditions.  A  few  hours  later  the 
95-plece  orchestra  was  tuning  up  for  the 
first  time  since  last  May.  Today  they  con- 
tinue their  grueling  rehearsal  schedule — 2 
weeks  overdue — to  prepare  for  Tuesday's 
opening  concert. 

Mrs.  May,  first  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Association,  played  a  big 
part  In  negotiations  by  pledging  to  give 
$300,000  for  the  3-year  contract  period  to 
subsidize  the  annual  6-week  season  of  free 
spring  concerts  for  high  school  students. 

In  the  past  8  years  Mrs.  May  has  per- 
sonally financed  this  "Music  for  Young 
America"  series  but  always  on  a  yearly  non- 
contract  basis.  "Sometimes  we  did  not  know 
until  2  or  3  months  before  the  season."  M. 
Robert  Rogers,  symphony  manager,  said. 

kept  contidential 
Mrs.  May  asked  that  her  offer  be  kept  con- 
fidential because  she  did  not  want  It  used 


as  a  direct  Influence  on  the  musicians  In 
connection  with  the  demands  they  were  mak- 
ing through  their  union. 

In  her  letter  pledging  financial  support. 
Mrs.  May  said  "It  appears  the  best  hope  for 
the  kind  of  support  needed  must  be  govern- 
ment Itself— not  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  local  government." 

It  looks  as  if  the  comment  of  Representa- 
tive WiDNALL.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  that 
"the  Enstrlct  should  do  at  least  as  much  as 
Mrs.  H.  A.  May"  Is  closer  to  a  reality  than 
ever  before.  Charles  A.  Horsky.  Presidential 
adviser  on  Washington  area  affairs,  who  was 
a  strong  mediator  In  the  contract  settlement. 
Is  now  organizing  an  emergency  fundraising 
committee  of  Cabinet  and  congressional 
leaders. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  at  this  moment  the 
conunittee  "is  not  planning  to  inspire  legis- 
lation as  far  as  I  know.  My  personal  opin- 
ion is  that  every  great  city  gives  municipal 
support  to  its  orchestra.  Were  the  only  one 
that  does  not." 

Mr.  Rogers  said  Mr.  Horsky  would  be  "tap- 
ping sources  otherwise  not  available  I  think 
he  has  his  eye  on  certain  foundations.  We've 
had  little  or  no  help  from  major  founda- 
tions. Also,  it  might  be  they  will  give  us 
a  freer  hand  in  direct  appeals  inside  Gov- 
ernment buildings.  We  couldn't  up  to  now. 
Senator  Humpheey.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 
Intends  to  solicit  within  the  Senate,  I  know." 
still  not  SATISnXD 
As  they  prepare  for  a  Tuesday  night  of 
Samuel  Barber,  Bach,  and  Beethoven,  with 
guest  singer  Eileen  Farrell.  the  musicians  are 
not  completely  satisfied  in  their  pursuit  of 
higher  wages,  longer  seasons,  and  better 
working  conditions. 

The  base  salary  will  Jump  from  $140  a 
week  to  $145  and  the  current  season  will  be 
31  weeks.  The  $5  contract  Increase  was 
made  more  palatable  by  a  last  minute  ad- 
ditional gift— for  this  year  only — of  $2.60  per 
week  for  each  musician  from  an  anonymous 
out-of-town  donor.  The  second  and  third 
years  of  the  contract  call  for  a  34-week  sea- 
son, which  will  give  the  musicians  8  more 
weeks  for  making  music  and  money. 

The  wage  and  weeks  portion  of  the  con- 
tract are  open  to  renegotiation  each  year, 
but  the  rest  of  the  working  conditions 
agreed  to  In  a  17-polnt  report  are  not. 

TWO    NEW    BENEFITS 

Included  In  this  are  two  unprecedented 
benefits  for  the  musicians.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  a  Nationai  Symphony 
Orchestra  contract  they  will  get  2  weeks  of 
sick  leave.  Also,  In  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  contract  they  will  get  paid  for 
1  week's  vacation. 

Instead  of  a  fiat  $6  per  hour  for  overtime, 
musicians  will  get  time  and  one-half  the 
actual  quarter-hour  rate  for  each  performer. 

However,  their  request  for  Saturday  after- 
noon off — the  best  time  to  teach  children's 
music  lessons — was  rejected.  "We  cant 
give  that.  We're  in  show  biz,"  said  Mr. 
Rogers. 

Many  of  the  other  terms  are  the  small 
things  that  workday  exasperations  are  made 
of.  For  example,  the  association  will  pay  50 
percent  of  properly  vouchered  parking  fees 
Incurred  by  musicians  called  to  rehearsals  at 
Constitution  Hall  starting  before  9:48  ajn. 
Mondays  through  Fridays.  Also.  If  a  mu- 
sician plays  two  different  Instruments  per 
concert  he  gets  $10  extra.    Before  he  got  $9 

musician's    VIEWPOINT 

On  tours,  they  got  some  small  reward  in 
the  food  allowance  department — an  Increase 
of  60  cents  per  day  in  dinner  money.  They 
also  received  a  33-percent  Increase  In  travel 
overtime  benefits. 

Sam  Jack  Kaufman,  president  of  the  mu- 
sician's local  said  that  in  accepting  the  con- 
tract the  musicians  "felt  they  could  not 
afford  the  chance  of  offending  the  public. 
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The  musician  Is  usually  an  easygoing  guy. 
It  Is  unusual  when  be  rises  up.  But  I  think 
this  has  been  very  good.  To  the  people  of 
Washington  he  has  been  thought  of  as  Just 
a  wandering  minstrel.  An  underpaid  one." 
For  the  first  time,  the  Symphony  Associa- 
tion revealed  that  even  Conductor  Howard 
Mitchell's  salary  is  quite  low  compared  to  big 
city  orchestra  standards.  His  annual  salary. 
Including  premium  payments  on  an  annu- 
ity and  his  personal  expenses,  adds  up  to 
$35,000. 

NEVER    NEGOTIATED 

"The  reason  It  Is  so  low  Is  that  he  never 
negotiated  a  contract  with  the  board.  He  al- 
ways accepted  the  contract  they  gave  him 
and  had  no  personal  manager  negotiate  for 
him,"  Mr.  Rogers  said. 

In  addition,  out  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  own 
pocket  comes  $500  for  the  sustaining  fund 
and  he  "buys  his  own  table  at  the  ball. 
That's  $500."  Mr.  Rogers  said,  adding  with 
a  laugh,  "the  only  fringe  benefit  he  gets  is  a 
free  box  at  Constitution  Hall  for  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  concerts."  Those  concerts 
begin  with  Soprano  Miss  Farrell  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  The  following  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  October  29  and  30,  features  Vio- 
linist Isaac  Stern.  Other  guests  this  season 
include  Planlste  Van  Cliburn  and  Jose 
Iturbl,  Violinist  David  Olstrakh  and  the 
Budapest  Quartet. 


POSITION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Johansem]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  includie  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent letter  from  a  clergyman  in  my  dis- 
trict, written  in  behalf  of  the  governing 
body  and  congregation  of  his  chiu-ch, 
makes  a  three-part  Inquiry  as  to  my 
"position  in  the  field  of  civil  rights";  my 
"Intentions  on  present  civil  rights  leg- 
islation now  before  Congress";  and  my 
"feelings  concerning  the  length  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  should  fol- 
low thorough  committee  studies." 

I  can  dispose  of  the  last  two  inquiries 
In  short  order. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  my  colleagues  well  know,  is  al- 
ways subject  to  limitation  of  time.  The 
filibuster  Is  exclusively  a  Senate  Issue 
and  problem.  Accordingly,  as  a  House 
Member,  It  would  be  improper  for  me 
to  comment  on  this  matter. 

There  is  no  specific  civil  rights  bill 
before  the  House  at  the  moment,  and 
there  will  not  be  until  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reports  out  a  bill. 

When  the  committee-approved  bill 
does  reach  the  House,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  open  to  amendments  from  the  floor. 
Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  what  the  civil  rights  bill  will 
contain  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of 
a  vote  on  final  passage,  and  equally  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  make  any  com- 
mitment as  to  my  vote. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  offer  some  gen- 
eral comments  as  to  my  "position  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights,"  and  to  indicate  cer- 
tain basic  considerations  which  will  gov- 
ern my  vote  on  any  bill. 

First.  I  do  not  favor  the  "omnibus 
bill"  method  of  dealing  with  civU  rights 


legislation  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
broad  area  of  lawmaking. 

Perhaps  this  "package"  approach  is 
good  politics — although  I  think  even  that 
is  debatable.  But  it  definitely  is  not  good 
legislative  procedure,  in  my  Judgment. 

The  constitutional  and  legal  issues  and 
problems  involved,  for  example,  in  pro- 
tecting voter  rights  for  all  citizens  are 
entirely  different  than  those  relating  to 
matters  of  public  accommodations. 

There  are  honest  differences  of  judg- 
ment as  to  the  relative  importance,  fea- 
sibility, or  wisdom  of  widely  varied  pro- 
posals for  legislative  action  in  the  broad 
field  of  civil  rights. 

Yet  numerous  basically  unrelated 
items  are  lumped  together  in  an  omni- 
bus bill.  And  such  a  bill  compels  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  the  entire  legis- 
lative package  up  or  down  on  the  vague 
basis  of  whether  they  believe  the  sum 
total  of  good  exceeds  the  bad — or  vice 
versa — in  the  overall  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  rollcall  on  final  passage. 

To  this  extent  there  is  a  restriction  on 
the  opportunity  afforded  Members  to  ex- 
ercise their  Judgment — or  the  Congress 
to  work  its  will — with  respect  to  sepa- 
rate and  ofttimes  unrelated  provisions  of 
such  a  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  recent  comment  of 
former  President  Eisenhower: 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  most  effective 
approach  is  to  be  found  in  proposals  for  a 
barrage  of  Federal  laws  seeking  to  pinpoint 
and  eradicate  In  one  great  sweep  every  jxm- 
slble  Item  of  discrimination. 

Indeed,  the  "omnibus  bill"  method  is 
even  worse.  It  involves  a  barrage  of 
Federal  actions  combined  within  a  single 
legislative  measure. 

Second.  I  believe  there  are  very  real 
and  critical  limitations  on  what  govern- 
ment and  law  can  accomplish  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  and  in  eliminating  wrongs 
in  interracial  relations. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in 
its  latest  report,  stated  it  this  way: 

Government  alone,  at  whatever  level,  can- 
not hope  to  solve  the  Nation's  civil  rights 
problem.  The  Issue  Is  too  fraught  with 
moral  Implications  to  be  capable  of  exclu- 
sively legal  solutions. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  stressed  this 
point,  in  House  debate  on  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation,  as  far  back  as  1957. 

A  news  photograph  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  march  on  Wash- 
ington showed  a  man  in  clerical  garb 
carrying  a  placard  with  the  words:  "We 
demand  an  end  to  bias  now." 

If  this  slogan  was  intended  to  suggest 
that  bias  can  be  ended — now  or  ever — 
by  act  of  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  a  totally 
false  hope  and  a  totally  impossible  de- 
mand. 

The  most  that  laws  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish is  to  end — or  at  least  lessen — cer- 
tain evil  results  of  bias. 

People  can  be  goaded  to  goodness — by 
laws  or  otherwise — up  to  a  point.  Be- 
yond that  point  they  may.  instead,  be 
goaded  into  resentment  and  resistance. 

Persuasion  and  resulting  voluntary 
action  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  civil  rights  and 
human  Justice.  I  believe  they  can — and 
will — accomplish  a  great  deal  more. 


Indeed,  persuasion  and  voluntarism 
can  do  many  things  that  compulsion 
can  never  do.  And  they  will  assure  that 
we  continue  to  enjoy  both  progress  and 
freedom. 

Third.  Even  in  attempting  to  achieve 
laudable  goals  and  gains  by  law,  the 
lawmakers  themselves  must  obey  the 
law — ^that  is,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

For  me,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to 
disregard  the  question  of  constitutional- 
ity in  weighiiig  civil  rights  proposals 
would  be  a  violation  of  my  oath  of  office. 
FVjr  Congress,  or  citizens  generally,  to 
disregard  the  matter  of  constitutionality 
could  open  the  way  to  anarchy  or  dic- 
tatorship— through  a  breakdown  of  the 
Federal  system,  violation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  or  weakening  of  citizens' 
rights  and  safeguards. 

Already  civil  rights  proposals  have 
been  offered  which  I  believe  are  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

For  example,  certain  proposals  for 
Federal  regulation  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions and  procedures — assuming  powers 
which  the  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
States.  I  believe  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  voting  rights  of  Negroes  can 
be  assured  by  constitutional  methods. 
I  oppose  invoking  unconstitutional 
methods. 

In  my  judgment,  many  of  the  pro- 
posals in  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
are  likewise  unconstitutional;  particu- 
larly proposed  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  "any  business  providing  ac- 
commodations, amusements,  food,  goods, 
or  services  to  the  public,  if  such  business 
operates  under  State  or  local  authoriza- 
tion, permission,  or  license." 

Equally  unconstitutional  are  certain 
proposals  for  "Gtovernment  by  Injunc- 
tion" which.  I  believe,  violate  the  con- 
stitutional "presumption  of  Innocence." 
right  of  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination  of  the  accuser,  and  trial  by 
jury — In  other  words,  "due  process." 

Also  unconstitutional,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  proposals  to  deprive  all  citi- 
zens of  a  State  of  Federal  grants  or 
other  Federal  benefits — either  by  statute 
or  bureaucratic  regulation — because  of 
the  actual  or  alleged  discriminatory  acts 
of  individual  State  or  local  ofBcIais. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  issue 
of  constitutionality.     There  are  others. 
I  must  make  my  position  crystal  clear. 
If  any  provision  which  I  regard  as  un- 
constitutional is  incorporated  In  the  civil 
rights  bill  when  it  reaches  the  point  of  a 
vote  on  final  passage,  I  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  vote  against  the  entire  bill. 
And  I  will  so  vote. 

Fourth.  Freedom  and  Justice  require 
the  balancing  of  powers  within  Govern- 
ment and  the  balancing  of  rights  be- 
tween citizens,  and  we  should  be  wary 
of  any  proposed  laws  which  may  un- 
wittingly, or  by  design,  seriously  dis- 
rupt such  balance. 

Many  of  the  current  civil  rights  pro- 
posals involve  extensions  of  Federal 
power  which,  I  am  certain,  once  granted, 
cannot  possibly  be  restricted  to  the  area 
of  civil  rights — extensions  of  power  over 
States  and  local  ccmununities,  over  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  private  citizens,  over 
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parents  and  pupils,  and  over  recipients 
of  the  host  of  Federal  grants.  Kuaran- 

My  concern  on  this  score  is  Increased 
by  the  prevailing  Judicial  doctrine  of 
"Federal  preemption" — under  which  it  Is 
held  that  Federal  action  in  any  field  of 
legislation  implies  total  Federal  control 
in  that  field,  rendering  State  laws  null 
and  void. 

I  oppose  any  sort  of  "second-class 
citizenship"  for  Negroes — or  any  other 
U.S.  citizens.  I  equally  oppose  grants  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  or  to 
the  executive  branch,  which  would  re- 
duce all  Americans  to  the  status  of  sec- 
ond-class citizens  as  subjects  of  an  all- 
powerful  state. 

If  we  destroy  the  balance  of  powers 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment,  we  In- 
vite^in  fact,  insure — Just  such  a  result. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  matter  of  bal- 
ancing rights  between  citizens. 

Individual  and  minority  rights  are  no 
more  absolute  than  majority  rights. 

No  rights  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

A  live-and-let-live  tolerance  is  nec- 
essary if  there  is  to  be  either  domestic 
tranquillity  or  any  meaningful  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Justice  requires  the  delicate  balanc- 
ing of  competing,  legitimate,  individual 
rights  so  that  there  is  a  maximum  of 
mutual  rights  and  freedom  for  all. 

Serious  violence  can  be  done  to  Justice 
by  laws  which  replace  the  evil  of  dis- 
crimination with  the  evil  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination: which  pit  property  rights 
against  himian  rights,  as  though  prop- 
erty rights  were  not  human  rights:  or 
which  create  "civil  rights"  for  some  citi- 
zens or  groups  of  citizens  at  the  cost  of 
an  undue  denial  or  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  other  citizens  or  groups  of 
citizens. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  proceed- 
ing with  caution  lest  one  wrong  be  re- 
placed with  greater  wrongs. 

And  those  who  do  so  proceed,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  legislative  responsibility, 
deserve  better  than  to  be  charged  with 
casting  "a  vote  for  bomb-throwing  mur- 
derers." 

Fifth.  We  must  guard  as  well  against 
the  designs  of  those  who  deliberately  and 
persistently  seek  to  broaden  the  areas  in 
which  "the  individual  must  yield  to  what 
legislative  authority  deems  is  for  the 
common  good." 

Again  I  agree  with  former  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  says : 

I  have  Uttl«  respect  for  tlie  doctrinaires 
wbo  seek  to  use  civil  rights  legislation  as  the 
basis  of  some  forced-draft  social  revolution. 

Or,  political  revolution,  either,  I  would 
add. 

The  grants  of  power  implicit  in  some 
civil  rights  proposals  and  demands  pro- 
vide a  made-to-order  vehicle  for  the 
would-be  planners  and  social  engineers. 

Already  we  have  startling  evidence  of 
the  eagerness  and  ingenuity  of  these  so- 
cial engineers. 

Already  we  see  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  the  judicial  ban  on  racial  discrim- 
ination in  public  housing  or  education 
has  been  converted,  perverted,  and  ex- 
panded into  mandatory,  artificially  Im- 
posed integration. 

Item:  In  public  housing  this  has  been 
carried  to  the  point  of  keeping  apart- 


ments vacant  despite  a  waiting  list  of 
Negroes — and  with  consequent  loss  of 
rental  income — because  the  social  engi- 
neers' desired  racial  quotas  had  not  been 
mied. 

Item:  One  local  public  housing  au- 
thority discontinued  its  practice  of  giv- 
ing applicants  the  opportunity  to  speci- 
fy which  development  they  wished  to 
live  in,  so  that  the  authority  could  dic- 
tate where  the  tenant  would  live  and 
thereby  impose  its  desired  degree  of  inte- 
gration. 

Item:  Witness  the  current  attack  on 
the  neighborhood  school  and  the  require- 
ment, or  proposal,  that  children  of  one 
race  or  another  be  transported  to  schools 
remotely  situated  from  their  homes  in 
order  to  achieve  someone's  idea  of  prop- 
er racial  diversity  and  enforced  integra- 
tion. 

Item:  In  a  1960  decision  of  a  New 
York  City  trial  court  Judge — Martin  v. 
The  City  of  New  York — the  court  sus- 
tained artificially  imposed  mixing  with 
the  declaration  that — 

It  is  now  believed  that  many  of  oiu  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  diverse  nature  of  our 
population  will  be  brought  nearer  solution 
by  Integration. 

The  court  acknowledged  consequent 
interference  with  private  business,  but 
declared : 

It  has  to  yield  to  changing  concepts  of 
what  the  State  can  and  should  do. 

Thus,  the  social  engineers  have,  in  a 
few  brief  years,  substituted  racial  im- 
balance for  discrimination  as  the  decreed 
crime. 

And  the  clear  Intent  of  the  planners 
to  incorporate  this  shift  in  emphasis  in 
Federal  legislation  is  disclosed  in  a  pro- 
vision— and,  incidentally,  a  ludicrous 
contradiction — to  be  found  in  the  orig- 
inal adminictration  civil  rights  bill. 
This  bill  defines  "desegregation" — one 
of  its  avowed  objectives — as  "the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  public  schools  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion,  and  nation- 
al origin."  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
provides  for  Federal  grants  and  techni- 
cal assistance  in  dealing  with  "problems 
of  racial  imbalance."  In  other  words, 
it  proposes  Federal  support  for  system- 
atic assignment  of  students  precisely  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  and  so  forth. 

Whether  th.\s  particular  provision  re- 
mains in  the  bill  finally  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  irrelevant.  The 
goal  of  the  planners  stands  exposed. 

I  doubt  whether  the  social  engineers 
could  bring  themselves  to  laugh  at  their 
own  absurd  inconsistency  in  this  matter. 
But  then — they  are  a  humorless  lot. 

They  are  also  a  ruthless  lot. 

And  this  proposal  ought  to  stand  as  a 
clear  warning  against  ill-considered 
grants  of  additional  power  to  their  kind. 

Sixth.  The  premise — actual  or  im- 
plied— that  Federal  solutions,  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights,  are  the  only  adequate  so- 
lutions involves  some  appalUng  assump- 
tions— and  consequences. 

In  effect.  It  attributes  all  virtue  and 
wisdom  to  Washington. 

It  implies  that  the  only  governmental 
power  which  is  effective — or  trust- 
worthy— is  Federal  power. 


It  presupposes  a  virtual  bankruptcy  of 
will  or  capacity  of  States,  local  com- 
munities, and  citizens  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems, to  preserve  public  order,  to  pro- 
mote Justice,  or  to  redress  grievances. 

It  proposes  an  unprecedented  big 
brother  chaperonage  of  communities 
and  persons  therein  "in  resolving  dis- 
putes, disagreements,  or  diCQculties  re- 
lating to  discriminatory  practices  based 
on  race,  color,  or  national  origin  which 
impair  the  rights  of  persons."  This 
through  the  proposed  Federal  "commu- 
nity relations  service." 

And  it  suggests  that  States,  local  com- 
munities and  Individual  citizens  are.  at 
least  in  this  area  of  government,  legal 
minors  and  that  only  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  reached  the  majority  and 
the  maturity  required  for  meaningful 
self-government. 

It  is  noteworthy.  In  this  connection, 
that  one  proposal — incorporated  in  the 
civil  rights  bill  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee — to  give  the  Department 
of  Justice  authority  to  seek  Federal  in- 
junctions "to  control  in  advance  the 
actions  of  local  police"  caused  even  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  to  back  away. 

Said  the  Attorney  General : 

(There  is]  a  basic  danger  •  •  •  that 
State  and  local  p>olice  would  abdicate  their 
law  enforcement  responsibilities,  thereby 
creating  a  vacuum  in  authority  which  could 
be  tilled  only  by  Federal  foDce. 

Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  uncon- 
stitutionality of  many  of  the  proposals 
for  concentration  and  centralization  of 
power  and  functions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  preposterous  in  practical 
terms. 

And  it  has  an  ominous  bearing  on  a 
little  matter  known  as  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  deep  compassion 
for  those  who  are  wronged. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  com- 
passion authorizes  me  to  Invoke  im- 
Umited  compulsion  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment— compulsion  which  I  know  has 
perpetrated  far  greater  wrongs  In  the 
course  of  human  history  than  have  the 
temporary  shortcomings  of  free  men 
and  free  institutions. 

Whatever  Federal  correctives  of  In- 
justice I  deem  necessary,  and  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  system,  I  will 
gladly  support. 

That  much — and  no  more. 

And  that  "no  more"  means  that  no 
imagined  personal  political  risks,  no  at- 
tempts at  Intimidation,  no  pressures 
from  any  source,  will  influence  or  alter 
the  decisions  which  my  conscience — and 
best  judgment — dictate. 


WHO  WEEPS  FOR  HUNGARIAN  VIC- 
TIMS OP  RED  ATROCITIES? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  jrears 
ago  today  the  world  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  brutal  episodes  of  modem  times. 
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when  the  people  of  Hungary  revolted 
against  the  Communist  masters  who  held 
their  nation  In  bondage. 

While  the  world  stood  aside  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  Hungary,  men,  women 
and  children  were  crushed  beneath  the 
treads  of  heavy  Russian  tanks.  The 
streets  were  red  with  the  blood  of  those 
whose  crime  was  a  longing  to  be  free 
and  a  love  of  country. 

Most  Americans  were  not  proud  of  our 
part  in  the  Hungarian  revolution.  There 
were  those  who  had  expected  more  from 
a  nation  which  itself  was  bom  in  rev- 
olution and  which  has  stood  for  more 
than  180  years  as  the  bastion  of  liberty. 
We,  too,  watched  helplessly  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  Hungarian  people  by 
the  Communists  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  aid  was  offered  and  the  revolt  was 
crushed. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  offered 
refuge  for  some  who  managed  to  escape 
the  terror,  but  that  is  all  we  did.  For 
awhile  we  opposed  recognition  of  the 
dictatorship  placed  over  the  Hungarian 
people  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration even  this  token  disapproval 
of  murder  and  aggression  was  given  up. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  "accommoda- 
tion" of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the  United 
States  gave  tacit  approval  for  wiping  the 
slate  clean  by  withdrawing  any  further 
action  by  the  United  Nations  against 
the  Hungarian  puppet  government. 

Today,  which  should  be  a  day  of 
mourning  by  free  people  everywhere  for 
the  Hungarian  dead,  when  every  Amer- 
ican should  bow  his  head  in  sorrow  and 
shame  became  the  rights  of  free  men 
had  been  so  ruthlessly  crushed  without 
an  outcry  from  the  citadel  of  freedom, 
we  read  in  this  mornings  Washington 
Post: 

The  United  States  is  expected  to  give  its 
approval  today  to  the  private  sale  of  40,000 
tons  of  corn  to  Commiuiist  Hungary. 

The  Post  article  continues: 

It  would  be  the  first  such  grain  shipment 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  since  President 
Kennedy  2  weelcs  ago  reversed  a  policy  ban 
on  sales  of  subsidized  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  Soviet-bloc  nations  other  than  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland. 

Is  President  Kennedy  proud  of  the  ac- 
tions of  this  day?  Is  it  possible  that  he 
will  sleep  peacefully  tonight  without 
hearing  in  his  innermost  heart  the  cries 
of  Hungarian  babies  who  were  murdered 
7  years  ago  in  Hungary  by  the  very 
people  we  are  now  helping?  Are  those 
advisers  of  the  President  who  hold  free- 
dom and  honor  so  cheap  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Communists  so  base 
they  can  forget  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  Hungarian  people? 

What  has  happened  to  America,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  can  accept  a  leader- 
ship so  lacking  in  courage,  so  oblivious 
to  the  rights  of  man  and  to  the  precepts 
of  justice  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
this  Nation  were  laid? 

Who  weeps  today  for  the  Hungarians 
massacred  by  Soviet  troops?  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  believe  there  are  many 
American  citizens  who  do.  May  the 
tears  brought  about  through  Injustice 
and  brutality  become  a  surging  flood  to 
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engulf  tyranny  and  sweep  from  public 
life  the  weak  and  the  timid  and  those 
who  would  forget  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  their  anxiety  to  deal  with  the  enemies 
of  freedom. 


SOME     COMMUNITIES     ARE     STTLL 
PERFORMING  LOCAL  FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, I  had  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  the  dedication  of  a  community 
building  in  Custar.  Ohio.  The  dedica- 
tion of  a  community  building  is  not,  in 
itself,  such  an  event  I  would  normally 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  do 
so  now,  however,  because  the  citizens  of 
this  community  of  approximately  250, 
knew  what  they  wanted  In  such  a  build- 
ing and  then  went  after  It  In  an  almost 
forgotten,  old-fashioned,  American  way. 

InsteSjCl  of  coming  to  Washington  with 
hat-In-hand  for  Federal  funds,  they 
looked  within  their  own  fine  community 
for  funds,  material,  and  labor.  Strange 
as  It  may  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  found 
evei-ything  they  desired.  Yes,  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  new  taxes  or  deficit 
financing.  They  discovered  that  an  old 
schoolhouse  within  their  midst  could  be 
remodeled  to  suit  their  needs.  Every- 
body In  the  community  went  about  the 
work  of  remodeling  it.  The  mayor, 
councilmen,  clerk,  members  of  the  board 
of  public  affairs,  volunteer  firemen, 
township  trustees,  the  local  American 
Legion  Post,  the  Legion  Auxiliary,  local 
businessmen,  clergy,  and  the  wives  of 
many  of  the  men  pitched  in  and  con- 
verted this  old  schoolhouse  into  a  mod- 
em, attractive  and  useful  community 
building. 

Tolling  with  Mayor  Ray  Richardson 
to  complete  this  project  were  Council- 
men  Richard  Kemp,  James  Wensink, 
Harry  Pfeifer,  Nicholas  Kllppel.  George 
Pantenburg.  Rev.  Ralph  Clink,  and  clerk, 
Mrs.  Edward  Drummer;  members  of  the 
board  of  public  affairs,  Elmer  Courtney, 
John  Nagel,  Herman  Drummer,  and  Nor- 
man MUllgan.  clerk;  Milton  Township 
trustees,  Martin  Durliat,  Forrest  Ferrell, 
Carl  Baumgardner.  and  W.  O.  Dowden, 
clerk:  Chief  David  Chamberlain's  Custar 
Volunteer  Fire  Department:  Comdr. 
Joseph  Junk's  Norcross-Meyers  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  305;  President  Mrs. 
Dale  Murphy's  Norcross-Meyers  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary,  and  all  of  Cus- 
tar's  businessmen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  village  of 
Custar,  Ohio,  and  its  many  fine  citizens 
for  this  accomplishment  and  urge  other 
communities  In  need  of  such  facilities  to 
follow  the  Custar  example. 


BUILDING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade  there  have  been  published 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  series  of 
illuminating  articles  and  statements  on 
Panama  Canal  history  prepared  by  men 
who  participated  in  the  constmcUon  of 
the  canal  and  learned  isthmian  prob- 
lems at  firsthand.  The  latest  contri- 
bution of  this  charsujter  was  an  address 
by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  on  April  10. 
1963,  before  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago.  In  this  he  depicts  from  first- 
hand knowledge  every  high  spot  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  construction  from  1905  to 
1915  with  a  degree  of  understanding 
that  no  ghost  written  address  could  have 
approached. 

General  Wood  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Panama 
Canal  construction  era.  Leaving  the 
Army  in  1915.  he  started  upon  a  business 
career  in  which  he  rapidly  ascended  to 
positions  of  great  responsibility.  His 
achievements  long  ago  made  him  an  in- 
spiration to  the  ambitious  youth  of  our 
country.  He  has  always  been,  and  is 
today,  a  courageous,  progressive,  patri- 
otic,  and  forthright  American   citizen. 

The  Interoceanlc  canal  problem,  for 
the  second  time  in  this  century,  has 
again  become  acute  and  U.S.  interests 
at  Panama  are  now  verging  toward 
chaos.  Dealing  with  them  requires  the 
experienced  judgment  that  seems  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find. 

In  order  that  the  considered  views  of 
General  Wood  may  be  available  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  quote 
the  major  portion  of  the  indicated  ad- 
dress as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Bunj>iNC  or  the  Panama  Canal 
(Address   by   Gen.    R.   E.    Wood,    before   the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago   III 
April  10,  1963) 

The  club  has  been  kind  enough  to  invite 
me  to  be  their  guest  and  to  spealE  on  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  have 
reached  an  age  where  I  had  determined  to 
do  no  further  public  spealElng,  but  as  I  felt 
I  was  among  friends  and  the  subject  was 
one  dear  to  my  heart,  I  decided  to  violate 
my  rule.  I  hope  you  will  not  too  greatly 
regret  the  decision. 

To  refresh  your  memories,  I  will  sketch 
some  of  the  pertinent  facts  that  led  to  our 
beginning  the  great  work. 

After  years  of  investigation  and  research, 
a  commission  headed  by  Admiral  Walker  of 
the  Navy  recommended  the  construction  of 
a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  The  report  was 
rendered  In  November.  1901.  In  January 
1902,  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  In 
Paris  reacting  to  the  report,  cabled  Admiral 
Walker  their  readiness  to  accept  a  XJB. 
offer  of  $40  million  for  their  holdlnei. 
They  had  originally  asked  $109  mUllon.  The 
Walker  Commission  on  January  10,  1902, 
then  canceled  its  first  recommendation  and 
reconunended  Panama  as  the  route  for  the 
canal. 

I  nUght  mention  the  $40  million  was  a  good 
btu^ain.  The  French  bad  completed  $29 
million  of  excavation  useful  to  us.  They 
conveyed  to  vts  the  Panama  Railroad  line 
and  all  Ite  assets.  These  assets  included  the 
ownership  of  valuable  property  in  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon,  as  well  as  the  Panama 
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Railroad  Steamship  tine  and  all  the  French 
equipment. 

Congreea  paaaed  the  Spooner  Act  in  June 
1903.  which  was  the  basic  law  for  the  con- 
stnictloo  of  the  canal.  It  authorized  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  acquire  all  French  canal 
holdings  for  $40  million  and  authorised  him 
to  obtain  from  Colombia  perpetual  control 
oX  a  strip  of  land  for  the  maintenance,  op- 
erations and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Panama  Railroad  and  through  the 
Isthmian  Co.  to  construct  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Colombian  Senate  rejected  the 
treaty  In  190S.  The  Province  of  Panama 
revolted  and  declared  Its  Independence  as 
an  independent  people.  Panama  then  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  November. 
1903.  granting  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity exclusive  use.  operation  and  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Independence  of  Panama  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  Republic  of  Panama  the 
sum  of  $10  million  and  a  yearly  payment  of 
$250,000  which  was  raised  in  1936  to  $450,000 
per  annum  and  in  1966  to  $1,930,000  per 
anniun. 

In  March  1904.  the  first  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  build  the  canal 
and  John  F.  Wallace,  then  vice  president  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, was  appointed  as  its  first  chief 
engineer. 

A  gigantic  task  awaited  this  Commission. 
The  French  company  had  had  a  small  force 
at  work,  not  over  1.000  men,  employed  prin- 
cipally in  dredging  operations.  Just  sufficient 
to  hold  the  concession  from  Colombia.  The 
two  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  at  the  term- 
inals of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides  were 
at  that  time  towns  of  approximately  30,000 
and  10.000  people.  Neither  had  any  water 
supply  or  sewers.  The  Canal  Zone  in  be- 
tween was  virtually  unpec^led. 

The  Commission  had  to  recruit  labor  from 
the  United  SUtes,  the  BrlUsh  West  Indies, 
and  Europe.  It  had  to  provide  the  means  of 
housing  and  feeding  the  force.  It  had  to 
Import  from  the  United  States  all  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  largest  construction  Job 
In  the  world.  It  had  to  furnish  a  govern- 
ment with  Judges,  police,  etc. 

The  original  Commission  faced  the  biggest 
construction  Job  in  the  world  for  that  time. 
In  a  location  devoid  of  either  material,  labor, 
at  equipment.  Yellow  fever  was  still  prev- 
alent in  Panama  and  the  zone — one  out  of 
every  three  Frenchmen  sent  there  In  the 
period  from  1879  to  1890  died  and  this  proved 
a  great  deterrent  to  the  recruiting  oX  the  right 
qxiallty  of  Amerlcsuu.  The  beginnings  uf  the 
force  recruited  in  1904,  and  the  first  6  months 
of  1906,  were  largely  Americans  who  had  left 
the  United  States  for  this  country's  good — 
railroadmen  who  were  blacklisted  on  the 
American  railroads,  drunks,  and  what  we 
called  tropical  tramps,  and  American  drifters 
In  Latin  America. 

The  canal  from  Its  Inception  appealed  to 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people  and 
In  1904,  after  the  new  Commission  took  of- 
fice, there  was  a  demand  to  see  "the  dirt 
fiy."  Unfortunately,  the  Commission  yielded 
to  this  clamor  and  started  in  1904  to  do  ex- 
cavation work  before  there  was  adequate 
organization,  equipment,  or  labor.  The  ex- 
ception was  the  begrlnnlng  of  the  sanitation 
and  medical  organization  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Gorgas.  This  work  was  prop- 
erly organized  and  operated  from  the  very 
beginning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  not  have 
done  any  better  than  the  French  except  for 
three  factors — ovir  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
mission of  yellow  fever,  the  invention  of  the 
stean\  shovel,  and  the  U.S.  Treasvu^  to  fi- 
nance the  Job. 

In  IXarch.  1905.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  detached  from  the  Army  for  duty  with 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  I  left  the 
States  that  month  and  reported  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace at  Panama  for  duty.    At  that  time  there 


was  only  one  other  Army  line  officer  on  the 
Job.  There  were,  however,  some  Army  doc- 
tors, officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and 
Colonel  Oorgas.  I  was  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Quarters,  dealing 
with  the  recruiting  of  labor  and  their  hous- 
ing and  feeding.  This  was  to  later  become 
the  Quartermaster  Department  with  many 
additional  duties. 

•niree  to  four  weeks  after  I  landed,  we  had 
our  first  case  of  yellow  fever,  the  heftd  of 
the  building  department.  He  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  died  in  3  days.  Within 
a  week,  many  more  Americans,  "high"  and 
"low"  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  As  I 
remember,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  epidemic,  about  1  out  of  every  3 
Americans  on  the  Canal  came  down  with 
the  fever  and  about  50  percent  of  the  cases 
died.  Then  began  a  rush  of  resignations 
as  nearly  everybody  wanted  to  quit. 

To  cap  the  climax.  Mr.  Wallace,  then  the 
chief  engineer,  who  had  been  up  In  the 
States  recruiting  American  skilled  labor,  re- 
turned to  the  Isthmus  In  the  midst  of  the 
epidemic  and  tendered  his  resignation — his 
assistant  did  likewise.  It  was  exactly  as  If 
in  Chicago  at  the  headquarters  of  one  of 
our  great  companies,  the  president,  all  of 
the  vice  presidents,  most  of  the  key  men, 
the  first  and  second  echelon  resigned  within 
a  period  of  6  weeks.  Naturally  there  was 
complete  demoralization  on  the  work  In 
May  and  June  of  1905. 

The  epidemic  really  ended  by  September 
1905.  From  then  on  we  never  had  another 
case. 

Personally.  I  have  always  felt  grateful  to 
the  yellow  fever  for  my  first  great  oppor- 
tunity In  life.  I  was  then  35  years  old.  had 
no  Idea  of  getting  the  fever  and  did  not 
get  it.  though  I  was  bitten  by  the  same 
mosquitoes  that  bit  my  conu-ades.  Anyone 
who  stayed  was  promoted.  I  was  promoted 
every  month  for  3  months  in  the  canal  or- 
ganization and  n\ore  Important  to  me, 
reached  a  position  near  the  top  of  the  or- 
ganization at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
In  June  1905.  we  had  a  force  of  4.000  men — 
3  years  later  we  had  30,000.  The  force 
reached  a  peak  in  1913  when  we  had  44,000 
men  actually  at  work,  which  meant  a  total 
of  over  50.000  men  on  the  payroll,  allowing 
for  men  on  leave,  sick  and  absent  for  other 
causes. 

In  June  1906.  John  F.  Stevens  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  and  took  charge  of 
the  work.  He  proved  a  truly  great  leader. 
He  was  originally  chief  engineer  for  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  He  located  the 
Marias  Pass,  the  lowest  point  In  the  UJ3. 
Rockies,  and  was  James  J.  Hill's  greatest 
lieutenant.  He  wao  vice  president  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  when  appointed  to  the 
canal. 

On  his  arrival  he  announced  he  was  not 
going  to  do  any  digging  until  the  proper 
preparations  had  been  made.  He  immedi- 
ately started  the  construction  of  homes  for 
the  married  and  single  American  employees. 
all  In  the  Canal  Zone.  A  big  cold  storage 
plant  was  erected  at  the  Atlantic  terminal, 
conunlssarles  were  built,  selling  food  and 
all  the  essentials  to  the  employees,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  churches  and  YMCA  club- 
houses erected,  barracks  for  the  conunon  la- 
borers and  a  chain  of  restaurants  for  all 
classes  of  employees.  The  pay  for  the  Amer- 
ican employees  for  construction  men  was 
then  some  26  percent  higher  than  wages 
paid  In  the  United  States,  plus  free  rent, 
free  nodical  attention,  the  necessities  of 
life  at  cost  In  the  commissaries.  After  the 
epldepnic  ended  we  began  to  get  fine  rail- 
road men,  fine  construction  men,  fine  em- 
ployees in  every  category — of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  original  force. 

We  had  put  our  agents  in  the  West  Indies 
Islands  to  recruit  common  labor.  However, 
the  British  Island  authorities  of  that  period 
refused  to  let  mb  recruit  any  labor  with  the 
exception  of  the  Island  of  Barbados  which 


was  heavily  overpopulated.  We  took  30.000 
men  from  that  little  Island — 10  percent  of 
the  total  population,  over  40  percent  of  the 
adult  male  population.  We  got  8.000  French 
speaking  Negroes  from  Martinique  and 
Ouadelupe.  and  7,000  Gallagos  from  Spain. 

We  offered  a  contract  to  the  West  Indian 
laborers  based  on  a  pay  of  10  cents  per  hour 
for  a  9-hour  day  with  living  quarters  and 
food  at  cost,  plus  repatriation  at  the  end  of 
3  years.  Wages  at  that  time  in  the  West 
Indies  were  16  cents  per  day.  Practically  no 
Barbadians  went  home — they  all  remained 
on  the  canal  and  their  descendants  are  still 
there. 

Most  of  the  Negroes  were  sugarfield  work- 
ers, had  never  seen  a  construction  Job  in 
their  lives,  had  never  seen  or  handled  any 
sort  of  nuichlnery.  The  problem  of  how  to 
teach  and  train  this  force  was  in  Itself 
a  great  task. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Barbados  labor  was 
very  low  at  the  outset.  They  were  great 
theologians,  very  wordy  and  In  the  begin- 
ning whole  gangs  dropped  their  tools  to 
engage  In  theological  disputes.  They  were 
great  letterwrlters.  As  the  man  who  pro- 
vided their  food  and  lodging.  I  was  a  big 
man  In  their  eyes  and  one  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  Barbados  laborers 
addressed  to  "My  master  next  to  God" — I 
have  never  been  so  Important  since. 

The  European  labor  was  paid  double  for 
the  same  class  of  work  as  their  efficiency 
was  rated  3  to  1  to  the  Negroes.  The  effici- 
ency of  the  Negroes  Improved  by  competition. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  productivity  or  pay  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  Exu'opean  common 
laborers. 

The  working  hotnv  were  from  7  to  11  ajn. 
and  from  1  to  6  pjn.  The  heat  was  worst 
at  noon.  We  had  a  6-day  week — no  Satur- 
days off.  Our  headquarters  from  1906  to 
1913  were  in  a  big  building  at  Culebra  over- 
looking the  cut.  Colonel  Ooethals  worked 
every  evening  until  9  pm.  and  every  Sunday 
morning.  The  department  heads  at  head- 
quarters observed  the  same  hours. 

With  liberal  pay,  fair  treatment,  and  a 
great  Job  to  be  done,  this  heterogeneous 
force  was  welded  together  by  the  end  of 
1908  into  an  efficient  force  with  high  morale. 
We  never  had  a  strike.  The  handling  of  the 
working  force  during  the  construction  of  the 
canal  will  stand  as  a  model  of  intelligent, 
Jtist,  and  liberal  treatment  of  labor. 

As  stated.  Mr.  Stevens  Instigated  a  great 
housing  program,  so  that  men  could  bring 
their  families  with  them.  Even  after  the 
yellow  fever  had  been  eradicated.  Panama 
had  a  bad  name.  Very  few  middle-aged  or 
older  people  would  come  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  result  was  that  our  employees  averaged 
very  young,  many  of  the  men  very  recently 
married,  many  brought  their  brides  with 
them  or  went  up  to  the  States  on  their  first 
vacation  to  get  a  bride. 

Beside  our  railroad  men  who  were  a  fine 
class  of  men,  we  had  a  large  number  of 
young  professional  men — doctors,  engineers, 
meteorologists,  hydrographers,  scientists — 
all  with  university  educations.  The  major- 
ity of  their  wives  also  had  good  educations. 

We  had  no  theater*,  no  movlas.  no  auto- 
mobiles, no  roads,  no  radio,  no  television  bat 
we  were  all  young  and  managed  to  have  a 
good  time. 

Our  Barbadians  as  soon  as  they  managed 
to  get  a  little  ahead,  sent  for  their  women 
In  Barbados  and  set  up  households  on  the 
canal. 

The  work  of  preparation  Including  the 
double  tracking  of  the  railroad,  the  building 
constructldn,  the  installation  of  rll  the  nec- 
essary utilities  for  a  force  of  60,000  men.  the 
layout  of  the  work  in  the  Culebra  Cut.  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  equipment,  steam 
shovels,  dump  cars,  locomotives,  drills,  etc. 
went  on  through  the  balance  of  the  year 
1905  and  most  of  the  year  1906. 
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A  board  of  eight  of  the  top  American  engi- 
neers and  five  foreign  engineers  had  been 
appointed  to  recommend  the  type  of  caiutl: 
sea-level  or  high-level  lock.  They  retulered 
a  report  In  June,  1906.  The  five  foreign 
engineers  voting  In  fiavor  of  a  sea  canal,  the 
eight  American  engineers  split,  five  voting 
for  a  lock  canal  and  three.  Including  the 
chairman,  General  Davis,  voUng  with  the 
foreign  engineers,  making  It  eight  to  five 
for  a  sea-level  canal.  Mr.  Stevens  was  In 
favor  of  the  lock  canal  and  sent  his  report 
to  President  Roosevelt.  His  arguments  car- 
ried the  day  and  Congress  voted  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  canal. 

Colonel  Hodges.  th«  Assistant  Chief  Engi- 
neer, an  officer  of  the  Engineers  Corps  was 
a  great  technician  and  was  put  In  charge  of 
all  design.  He  immediately  recruited  a 
body  of  the  ablest,  smartest,  young  engi- 
neers in  the  the  United  States  to  design  the 
locks,  the  required  dams,  spillways  and  the 
lock  machinery.  A  large  number  of  these 
engineers  and  draftsmen  were  at  this  work 
for  6  years.  All  were  drawn  from  civil  life. 
One  of  them.  Ed  SchJidhauer,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  designed  the 
lock  machinery  and  the  controls,  probably 
the  most  complicated  of  all  the  design  work. 
From  the  day  it  was  put  in  operation  It  per- 
formed perfecUy  and  is  still  In  operation 
after  49  years. 

After  the  decision  had  been  made  and 
after  most  of  the  preparatory  work  had  been 
completed  we  began  the  real  digging  in  the 
late  fall  of  1906  and  the  "dirt  really  began 
to  fly." 

In  February  1907,  Mr.  Stevens,  after  an 
argument  with  Prealdent  Roosevelt,  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  It  was  a  great  shock 
to  the  force,  all  of  whom  admired  and  re- 
spected him.  He  truly  laid  the  foxmdation 
for  the  work. 

The  President  then  apolnted  Col.  George 
W.  Goethals  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  as 
chairman  and  chief  engineer.  Colonel  Goe- 
thals took  over  In  March  1907.  The  new 
members  of  the  commission  were  Admiral 
Rousseau  of  the  Navy  tnd  Cc^onels  Slbert 
and  Oalllard  of  the  Army. 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  the  change  was 
good.  Mr.  Stevens,  while  a  great  railroad 
construction  engineer,  had  no  experience 
in  locks  and  dams.  Colonel  Goethals  did 
hsve  a  long  experience  In  vhat  type  of  work. 
He  also  proved  a  great  administrator  and 
leader.  The  work  was  fortunate  in  that  it 
had  these  two  great  men. 

Colonel  Goethals  set  up  an  organization — 
headed  partly  by  military  personnel  and 
partly  by  civilian  personnel.  The  Atlantic 
Division,  the  Gatun  locks  and  Gatim  Dam, 
was  headed  by  an  Army  colonel  of  engineers 
with  four  or  five  Army  engineers  as  assist- 
ants. The  Pacific  DlvUion,  the  Pedro  Mi- 
guel and  Marlflores  locks  and  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Dam,  was  headed  by  a  civilian  engi- 
neer, Sidney  WUliamson.  with  all  clvUlan 
assistants.  Naturally  there  was  Intense  com- 
petition between  the  Army  and  the  civilians. 
The  Central  Division  with  the  Culebra  out 
was  under  the  control  of  Colonel  Galllard 
of  the  Engineers  with  civilian  assistants 
headed  by  an  MIT  graduate,  Louis  K. 
Rourke. 

The  Quartermaster  Department,  which 
controlled  the  housing,  feeding  of  the  forces, 
the  building  construction  and  the  requisi- 
tioning, storage  and  dlstrlbuUon  of  all  sup- 
plies was  first  headed  by  an  Army  officer. 
Colonel  Devol  of  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Colonel  Devol  fell  seri- 
ously 111  and  was  recalled  to  the  States  in 
1912.  I  was  his  assistant  and  succeeded  him 
as  Chief  Quartermafter. 

Colonel  Oorgas  headed  the  Medical  De- 
partment. Our  Medical  and  Sanitary  De- 
partment was  superb.  For  that  day  our 
hospitals  were  ahead  of  the  times.  Most 
of  the  Army  medical  officers  served  as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  hospitals  and  sanitary 
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works.  Our  stu-geons  and  doctor  were  tops. 
They  were  all  drawn  from  civil  life  with  the 
exception  of  two  Army  officers.  From  being 
a  pest  hole,  Panama  after  1907  had  a  splen- 
did health  record. 

The  Canal  Government,  the  controller, 
treasurer  and  legal  departments  were  all 
headed  by  civilians.  There  were  no  Army 
troops  stationed  in  the  canal  until  1910. 

The  administration  of  Justice  was  prompt 
and  efficient.  There  was  one  Federal  Judge, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  Federal 
constabulary  or  police.  It  was  under  the 
Roman  civil  law  and  there  was  no  trial  by 
Jury. 

During  November  1906,  President  Roose- 
velt visited  the  canal  for  5  days.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  an  American  President 
had  ever  left  the  limiu  of  the  United 
States.  Teddy  lived  up  to  his  reputation 
for  strenuosity.  He  was  on  the  go  from 
7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  He  literally  Inspected 
everything. 

I  might  mention  something  about  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  two  men.  Colonel  Gorgas 
and  Colonel  Ooethals,  who  had  most  to  do 
with  bringing  the  work  to  a  conclusion. 

Colozwl  Gorgas,  or  rather  Dr.  Gorgas,  who 
headed  the  Sanitary  Department,  was  a 
southerner,  the  son  of  a  West  Point  graduate 
who  became  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the 
Confederate  Army  and  a  very  gifted  man. 
His  son.  Dr.  Gorgas.  was  a  very  lovable  man, 
Idolized  by  his  subordinates,  respected  by 
his  oolleagues.  While  easygoing  he  could 
not  be  budged  from  a  principle  he  believed 
in.  He  was  the  only  Army  medical  officer 
who  ever  became  head  of  the  AMA. 

Colonel  Goethals  was  his  exact  antithesU. 
He  graduated  second  In  his  class  at  West 
Point,  had  a  fine  mind.  Unlike  Gorgas,  he 
was  stem  and  unbending — you  might  say  a 
typical  Prussian,  but  his  iron  will  and  terrific 
energy  was  responsible  for  driving  the  work 
to  a  conclusion  in  record  time.  He  might  be 
termed  a  benevolent  despot.  I  was  bis  assist- 
ant for  7  years  and  I  might  say  that  every- 
thing in  my  life  since  has  seemed  compara- 
tively easy. 

From  1907  the  work  progressed  rapidly. 
There  were  the  mishaps  due  to  a  tropical 
climate — torrential  rains,  slides  In  the  cut, 
floods  In  the  Chagres  River,  breaks  In  the 
railroad.  Innvmierable  Injuries  and  deaths  to 
our  common  labor  from  accidents,  but  the 
work  went  steadily  forward. 

As  the  excavation  approached  the  bottom 
of  the  Culebra  cut.  It  was  decided  to  com- 
plete that  Job  by  the  dredges  rather  than  by 
the  steam  shovels,  wet  Instead  of  dry  excava- 
tion. So  In  1913.  we  took  the  shovels,  the 
drills,  the  locomotives  and  dimip  cars  out  of 
the  cut.  We  took  up  all  the  rail  tracks  In  the 
cut.  Finally  In  September  1913,  most  of  the 
employees  assembled  at  the  north  end  of  the 
cut  at  Oamboa.  At  that  point  there  was  a 
great  dike  that  separated  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres  River  from  the  cut.  An  immense 
charge  of  dynamite  was  set  off.  the  dike  dis- 
appeared and  the  water  of  the  Chargres  and 
the  dredges  entered  the  cut  and  frtsn  that 
date  on.  the  dredges  did  the  remaining  exca- 
vating. 

For  the  next  11  months  the  force  worked 
at  fever  pitch.  Men  reported  to  work  early 
and  stayed  late,  without  overtime.  All 
worked  to  break  records  and  speed  the  work. 
I  really  believe  that  every  American  em- 
ployed, would  have  worked  that  year  with- 
out pay.  If  only  to  see  the  first  ship  pass 
through  the  completed  canal.  That  spirit 
went  down  even  to  the  Negro  labor. 

Finally  on  August  15,  1914,  3  weeks  after 
World  War  I  began  In  Europe,  all  was  recMly, 
The  channel  in  the  cut  was  clear,  the  dams 
were  completed,  the  locks  completed,  the  lock 
machinery  In  working  order,  all  ready  for  the 
first  vessel. 

There  were  many  dignitaries  from  Wash- 
ington and  foreign  countries  who  had  come 
down  to  see  the  opening  but  Colonel  Goethals 


decreed  that  only  Americans  who  had  worked 
7  years  on  the  canal  ootUd  go  through  on  the 
first  boat,  regardless  of  their  position, 
whether  they  were  plumbers,  drillers,  loco- 
motive engineers  or  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. As  I  had  been  there  nearly  10  years, 
I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  as  well  as 
my  wife  and  two  of  my  (then)  small 
daughters.  We  aU  boarded  the  88  Ancon, 
started  In  at  the  Atlantic  entrance,  were 
lifted  up  in  the  locks  at  Gatun  Lake,  passed 
through  the  lake  to  the  cut.  When  we 
reached  the  Continental  Divide  in  the  cut 
and  the  ship  passed  between  Gold  Hill  and 
Contractors  Hill,  most  of  the  men.  and  a 
great  many  of  these  hard -rock  men  were 
tough  "babies."  were  In  tears.  We  then  went 
down  the  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores  locks 
and  then  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was 
a  great  day. 

The  canal  was  then  opened  to  navigation 
but  very  soon  after  the  great  Cucaracha 
slide  came,  the  canal  was  closed  and  it  took 
months  to  get  it  opened.  Sporadic  slides 
occurred  In  1916.  and  1917  was  the  first  year 
of  uninterrupted  traffic. 

After  August  16.  it  became  a  Job.  I  asked 
to  be  relieved  but  Colonel  Goethals  requested 
me  to  stay  xmtil  the  spring  of  1916  to  put 
up  the  permanent  buildings  of  the  canal. 
So  I  remained  until  May  1915. 

I  think  that  all  of  you,  as  American  citi- 
zens, can  take  pride  In  the  buUdlng  of  the 
canal.  It  was  estimated  to  cost  $376  mil- 
lion but  the  Job  was  completed  ahead  of 
time  and  at  a  cost  of  $342  milUon.  From 
start  to  finish  there  was  never  a  single 
scandal,  never  a  penny  of  graft.  It  was 
a  100-percent  clean  Job.  After  the  first  3 
years,  there  was  no  construction  force  in  the 
world  that  compared  with  it  in  efficiency  and 
morale. 

The  canal  graduated  the  man  who  built 
railroads  in  Brazil.  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  One 
of  ovir  engineers  Uter  organized  his  own  con- 
tracting firm  and  built  a  railroad  In  the 
northern  part  of  Panama  and  most  of  the 
railroads  in  Central  America.  Another  engi- 
neer with  our  superintendent  of  steam 
shovels  organised  a  contracting  firm  that 
buUt  much  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
road through  the  Rockies  to  Prince  Rupert 
on  the  Pacific.  Another  canal  employee  ar- 
ranged the  organization  and  construction  of 
the  one  raUroad  In  Iran.  Colonel  Mears  who 
succeeded  Ralph  Budd  on  the  I>anama  RaU- 
road bviUt  the  Alaskan  Railroad  and  later  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  built 
the  tunnel  that  pierced  the  Cascades.  The 
canal  furnished  two  vice  presidents  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  one  to  the  Allied  Chemical 
Co.  and  many  other  officers  to  leaser  corpora - 
Uona. 

It  produced  three  railroad  presidents  of 
American  railroads,  one  of  them  in  my  <^ln- 
ion,  the  ablest  railroad  man  in  the  United 
States — Ralph  Budd. 

Our  doctors  organized  and  staffed  the 
medical  force  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
furnished  many  of  the  leading  figures  In 
tropical  medicine  and  research.  Dr.  Gorgas, 
after  eliminating  yellow  fever  In  Panama, 
eliminated  It  in  Brazil,  Ecuador,  West 
Africa — in  fact  from  the  globe — and  later  on 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Govermnent, 
made  a  study  of  sleeping  sickness  In  Africa. 

When  we  entered  World  War  I,  Colonel, 
then  General,  Goethals  became  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Gorgas 
became  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
and  yours  truly  as  a  result  of  my  experience 
and  training  In  the  cazuil,  became  the  Act- 
ing Quartermaster  Geiteral  of  the  Army. 

The  canal  has  even  been  successful  from  a 
financial  viewpoint.  In  1917,  the  first  year 
of  uninterrupted  transit.  1.937  vessels  passed 
through  the  canal,  carrying  7,210,000  tons  of 
cargo,  and  paying  $5,038,000  In  tolls.  In 
1962.  12,099  vessels  carrying  08  million  tons 
of  cargo  went  through  the  canal  and  paid 
$58,347,200  In  tolls.    It  has  paid  back  to  the 
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Trcttmry  the  Interest  on  the  bonde  approxl- 
mstely  99  million  yearly  and  has  out  of  Its 
rvrenue  retired  $20  million  of  the  bonds. 

Advocates  at  Oovemment  ownership  might 
well  point  to  the  canal  as  a  8ucce88f\il  ex- 
ample of  Oovemment  operations,  but  there 
was  a  special  reason  for  this.  We  bad  a 
strong  President,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  were  solidly  behind 
the  project,  and  we  wo-e  2.000  miles  from 
Washington.  In  the  whole  period  there  was 
never  a  single  political  appointment  In  the 
canal.  I  doubt  whether  these  conditions 
can  ever  again  be  duplicated  In  a  Govern- 
ment project. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  have  read  of  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Panamanian  Oov- 
emment to  cancel  or  modify  the  existing 
canal  treaty  with  our  Oovemment.  Our 
Government  faithfully  fulfilled  the  terms  of 
the  original  treaty;  has  raised  the  yearly 
rental  from  $360,000  a  year  to  almost  $2  mil- 
lion a  year;  has  given  to  Panama  some  $26 
million  worth  of  property  In  the  city  of 
Panama. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Republic  of  Panama 
U  not  a  nation.  The  population  Is  12  per- 
cent white,  13  percent  black,  72  percent 
mulattos,  and  3  percent  Indian,  l^ere  are 
a  few  wealthy  families  in  the  city  of  Panama, 
mostly  descendants  of  Spanish,  French,  Eng- 
lish. Scottish  and  German  merchants  and 
traders  who  control  the  government  and  are 
now  constantly  pressuring  the  United  States 
for  more  money  and  control  of  the  canal. 
Panama  Is  not  like  Peru  and  Colombia,  with 
a  distinct  Spanish  cultxire  and  a  distinct 
nationality.  The  United  States  has  created 
all  the  wealth  that  exists  in  Panama. 

To  those  of  us  who  worked  on  the  canal 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  we  should  give  up 
our  rights  there.  It  was  American  money 
and  brains  that  was  responsible  for  the 
building  and  operation  of  the  canal,  as  well 
as  American  labor  and  the  foreign  labor  Im- 
ported by  us.  There  was  practically  no 
Panamanian  labor  In  the  building  of  the 
canal. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  the 
epic  of  the  building  of  the  canal.  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  feeling  we 
all  possessed  toward  the  work.  Rarely  can 
man  see  his  own  work,  but  we  saw  It  physi- 
cally as  year  by  year,  we  saw  the  cut  grow 
deeper  and  deeper,  the  lock  walls  higher  and 
higher,  the  dam.  the  lake.  We  all  felt  we 
were  doing  a  Job  that  was  of  benefit  not 
only  to  our  own  country,  but  to  the  world. 
We  were  proud  that  the  Job  was  being  done 
honestly,  efficiently,   and  expeditiously. 

I  have  good  reason  personally  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  canal.  As  a  young  man  as  a 
director  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  as  assist- 
ant chief  quartermaster,  as  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  canal,  and  as  head  of  the  con- 
struction department.  I  had  a  wonderful 
experience  In  the  handling  of  labor,  the 
supervision  of  two  great  ports,  the  building 
construction  on  a  large  scale,  and  most  of 
all  the  handling  of  the  supply  system  of  a 
large  Job.  That  experience  proved  of  value 
to  me  as  the  head  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department  of  the  Army  and  later  In  the 
great  company  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
head  for  many  years. 

The  canal  will  always  remain  a  material 
monument  from  a  construction  and  en- 
gineering standpoint.  It  will  also  stand  as 
a  monument  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
employees  who  worked  on  It  during  the  con- 
struction period,  a  monument  no  less  en- 
during than  the  physical  monument. 

I  hope  you,  as  citizens  of  our  country  will 
feel  likewise. 
I  thank  you. 


LAUNCHINO    OP    POLARIS    SUBMA- 
RINE "VON  STEUBEN" 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  FMr.  AddabboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  18,  1963.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  launching  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine Von  Steuben  at  Newport  News. 
Va.  This  submarine  was  named  in 
honor  of  Baron  Priedrich  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben,  a  German  Army  offlcer,  who 
volunteered  his  services  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  and  trained  our  troops  at 
Valley  Forge  and  greatly  aided  in  vari- 
ous battle  victories  and  was  one  of  the 
commanding  generals  at  the  victory  at 
Yorktown. 

With  the  resounding  crack  of  the 
traditional  champagne  bottle,  wielded  so 
ably  and  beautifully  by  Mrs.  Fred  Korth, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  this 
great  submarine,  the  Von  Steuben, 
glided  into  the  water.  I  know  this  event 
touched  the  heeu-ts  of  every  German- 
American  in  the  United  States  who  has 
also  made  his  contribution  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure,  also, 
that  great  pride  was  felt  across  the  At- 
lantic by  those  Germans  on  both  sides 
of  the  Berlin  wall. 

At  the  launching,  the  main  address 
was  given  by  Adm.  David  L.  McI>onald, 
U.S.  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  and  should 
be  restated  here. 

Addrkss  bt  Aom.  David  L.  McDonald.  U.S. 
Navt,  Chief  op  Naval  Opkeations,  at  the 
Lattnching  or  the  U.8.8.  "Von  Steuben" 
(SSBN-632),  Nkwpobt  News.  Va.,  Octobeb 
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One    hundred    and    eighty-two   years   ago 
tomorrow.    General    Cornwallls    svurendered 
his  British  Army  of  7,600  men  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  Just  16  miles  from  here  at  York- 
town.     Cornwallls  had  suddenly  found  him- 
self— to  use  the  vernacular — between  the  de- 
vil and  the  deep  blue  sea.     As  he  looked  to 
seaward,  he  faced  a  French  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral deOrasse  which  2  weeks  earlier  had 
badly  damaged  the  British  fleet  and  forced 
It  to  retire  to  New  York.     As  he  looked  west- 
ward, he  faced  combined  French  and  Ameri- 
can armies — led  not  only  by  American  and 
French    officers — but    also    by   an    explosive, 
colorful,  and  competent  offlcer  of  King  Fred- 
erick's Prussian  Army — Gen.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Ferdinand,  Baron  von  Steu- 
ben.    Cornwallls'  surrender  on  October   19, 
1781,  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war — 
the  allied  victory  which  substantially  ended 
the  Revolutionary  War.     Although,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  haven't  been  engaged  in  any  other 
revolutionary  wars,  we  have  been  and  still 
are  engaging  in  revolutions  of  different  sorts. 
Today,  this  warship  which  we  are  about  to 
launch  Is — in  reality — a  part  of  a  program 
which  Is  In  itself  a  revolution — a  revolution 
In   the  art  and  science   of  war.     We   have 
choeen  to  name  this  ship  after  one  of  the 
heroes  who  helped  us  to  gain  our  Independ- 
ence, and  we  expect  that  she  In  turn  will 
Join  her  sisters  of  the  entire  U.S.  Navy  In 
preserving  the  freedom  won  for  us  by  men 
such  as  Baron  von  Steuben. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  it  Is  a 
singular  honor  to  have  a  U.S.  warship  bear 
one's  name.  But  beyond  that  lies  a  broader 
consideration.  We  do  not  honor  the  heroic 
dead  merely  as  a  formality.  We  honor  them 
also  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  kind  of  cour- 
age and  ability  It  required  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. In  the  hope  that  we,  too.  will  be  In- 
spired to  preserve  that  freedom,  no  matter 
what  it  takes  to  do  so. 


General  von  Steuben  was  a  drlllmaster. 
He  found  a  ragged  army  at  Valley  Forge  and 
he  transformed  it  into  a  disciplined,  tough, 
and  effecUve  force  which  set  the  pace  for  all 
Continental  soldiers.  One  writer  said  that 
"the  American  Army  owed  to  him  what  a 
victorious  crew  owes  to  an  efficient  coach." 
He  was  a  perfectionist  In  drUl  matters,  but 
he  was  also  a  warm  and  human  person. 

He  was  also  a  quick-witted  man.  On  one 
dangerous  occasion,  he  flung  himself  down 
Into  a  trench  for  protection.  It  Is  said  that 
General  Wayne,  either  through  accident  or 
design,  also  took  cover — on  top  of  General 
von  Steuben,  who  said.  "I  knew  you  were  a 
fine  offlcer,  but  I  did  not  know  you  were  so 
perfect  that  you  would  cover  your  general's 
retreat  In  the  best  way  possible." 

General  von  Steuben  was  competent,  alert, 
and  courageous.  He  was  respected  by  men 
and  he,  for  his  part,  respected  them.  These 
are  qualities  we  admire  In  our  men  in  uni- 
form— both  then  and  now. 

We  have  here  today  a  set  of  circumstances 
which,  although  not  perhaps  extraordinary, 
are  at  least  rare  and  I  believe  deserve  men- 
tioning. Here  we  are  about  to  launch  a 
nuclear  powered  ballistic  missile  submarine. 
buUt  by  American .  cltlEens  In  a  privately 
owned  shlpjrurd.  to  be  named  for  an  alien 
who  came  to  our  country  to  help  us  gain 
our  Independence  and — finally  to  be  chris- 
tened by  the  gracious  wife  of  our  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  These  circumstances  signify 
many  things. 

First,  this  ship  we  are  launching  Is  a  ves- 
sel which  combines  the  foremost  advance- 
ments In  both  nuclear  propulsion  and  In 
missilery.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  In- 
fluence the  Polaris  tjrpe  of  submarine  has 
had  in  shaping  our  national  security  policy. 
By  means  of  such  ships  our  country  Is 
afforded  a  devastating  means  of  retaliation 
combined  with  a  survivability  not  otherwise 
available.  The  possession  of  such  a  force  is 
Invaluable  In  establishing  the  confidence 
necessary  to  successfully  conduct  our  inter- 
national affairs. 

Very  Importantly,  this  U.8.  warship  was 
built  by  American  citizens  In  a  privately 
owned  shipyard.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
thought  of  it  but  the  construction  of  this 
ship  here  at  Newport  News  typifies  the  free- 
dom we  In  our  country  enjoy.  We.  as  citi- 
zens, have  of  our  own  free  will  authorized, 
built,  bought  and  paid  for  this  warship 
which  In  Itself  Is  designed  to  preserve  the 
conditions  which  permit  such  freedom  and 
free  enterprise  to  flourish  for  the  beneflt  of 
all  of  our  citizens. 

The  fact  that  this  ship  Is  to  be  named 
In  honor  of  a  Prussian  general  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  for  helping  to  transform  the 
Continental  Army  Into  an  effective  fighting 
force,  is  Indeed  a  circumstance  of  note.  This. 
I  believe,  typifies  the  co<^)eratlon  between 
allies  which  we  must  have  even  today — if 
we  are  to  succeed.  I  began  this  talk  with 
a  short  account  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown 
In  which  the  French  Admiral  deOrasse,  and 
French  GeneraU  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau, 
along  with  Baron  von  Steuben.  Joined  the 
Americans  In  a  common  cause.  Not  only 
did  these  men  of  diverse  nationalities  co- 
operate but  they  did  so  both  at  sea  and  on 
land.  This  represents  to  me  the  kind  of 
multinational,  multidimensional  coopera- 
tion we  must  and  can  expect  to  see  In  the 
future. 

Another  unusual  and  happy  circumstance 
today — as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — 
is  the  fact  that  I  was  asked  to  make  this 
brief  talk.  As  'the  military  chief  of  our  Navy 
I  consider  it  my  extreme  good  fortune  to 
be  asked  to  make  these  remarks  at  a  time 
when  a  sponsor  U  the  wife  of  the  civilian 
head  of  our  Navy.  In  the  selection  of  Mrs. 
Korth  we  are  carrying  out  a  long-standing, 
delightful  tradition  which  holds  that  a  ship 
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named  by  a  gracious  sponsor  will  have  a 
long  and  successful  existence.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  In  this  tradition  and  who  also 
know  Mrs.  Korth  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
but  what  this  ship  will  have  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful existence. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  I  had  to 
choose  one  word  to  characterize  this  launch- 
ing, that  word  would  be  "cooperation."  The 
standard  has  been  set  by  the  career  of  Baron 
von  Steuben — a  soldier  In  an  alien  land, 
which  he  later  made  his  own — working  with 
many  nationalities  In  creating  an  army  to 
fight  for  and  gain  for  us  our  freedom.  To- 
day, this  launching  of  a  Polaris  submarine 
named  In  his  honor  was  made  possible  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  labor,  management, 
civilians,  and  mUltary.  all  operating  under 
a  free  enterprise  system  In  response  to  a 
comm..n  danger  facing  not  only  Americans, 
but  our  aUles  as  well.  We  can  expect  that 
the  future  will  continue  to  Impose  upon  us 
problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  Intel- 
ligent cooperation  between  men  of  widely 
differing  vocations,  and  of  widely  differing 
nationalities  as  well. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  standard 
set  In  building  this  ship,  bearing  the  name 
of  an  Illustrious  officer  and  gentleman — Von 
Steuben — will  be  one  of  enduring  high  qual- 
ity la  the  never-ending  procecss  of  designing 
and  producing  material  which  adds  to  the 
security  of  our  country  and  the  free  world. 

Thank  you. 


ABANDONMENT  OP  SAN  ANTONIO 
AIR  CONTROL  CENTER 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  TMr.  Gonzalez l  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  announced  that  the  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  located  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  would  be  abandoned 
and  that  a  new  one  would  be  constructed 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  he  gave  as  the  basis  for 
this  decision  efllclency  and  economy  of 
operations.  This  shocking  decision  came 
only  4  years  after  the  San  Antonio  Cen- 
ter had  been  constructed,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  remain  obligated  on  the  balance  of 
the  10-year  lease  under  which  the  ARTC 
Center  was  being  occupied,  in  view  of  the 
newness  and  adequacy  of  the  San 
Antonio  Center,  and  in  view  of  the  huge 
amount  of  trafflc  the  San  Antonio  Cen- 
ter was  handling,  doubts  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  decision  naturally  were 
raised  in  a  number  of  places. 

Claims  of  Increased  economy  by  the 
Administrator  have  proven  to  be  a  sham. 
When  I  asked  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
claim  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  save  money  by  abandoning  the 
San  Antonio  center  and  constructing  a 
new  one  In  a  different  city,  the  Comp- 
troller General  repeated: 

We  can  express  no  opinion  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  estimated  cost  savings. 

This  is  certainly  an  odd  conclusion. 
One  would  expect  that  if  the  head  of  a 


Federal  agency  submitted  data  to  Jus- 
tify a  decision  Involving  economy,  that 
the  Comptroller  General  would  be  able 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  basis  of  that 
data.  The  reason  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral could  exm-ess  no  opinion,  of  course, 
was  that  the  estimated  cost  savings  were 
not  reasonable.  This  conclusion  has 
been  completely  supported  recently  by 
the  Administrator  himself,  who  in  a  be- 
lated reply  to  a  letter  from  me  admitted 
that  the  references  he  has  been  making 
as  to  cost  savings  are  meaningless.  This 
surprising  admission  was  made  unwit- 
tingly, naturally,  in  the  course  of  answer- 
ing a  letter  in  which  I  raised  a  number 
of  questions.  But  its  significance  is  en- 
hanced, in  my  Judgment,  by  the  fact  that 
the  admission  "slipped  out." 

Not  only  the  claims  of  increased  econ- 
omy have  proven  to  be  a  sham.    The  Ad- 
ministrator's assertion  that  the  move  to 
another  city  would  resixlt  in  increased 
efficiency  of  operations  is  equally  weight- 
less.   This  assertion  of  the  Administra- 
tor overlooks  not  only  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  heavier  volume  of  air  traffic  in  the 
San  Antonio  area  than  in  the  Houston 
area,  it  also  overlooks  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  type  of  air  traffic  in  the  San 
Antonio  area.    San  Antonio  is  unique  in 
this  respect.    It  is  a  military  center  of 
activities.    In  1962  San  Antonio  ranked 
third  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of 
military  aircraft  departures.    A  full  57 
percent  of  all  air  traffic  handled  by  the 
San  Antonio  Center  was  of  a  military 
nature.     The  overwhelming  portion  of 
this   traffic  was  generated  by  bases  in 
and  around  San  Antonio,  and  by  bases 
nearer  to  San  Antonio  than  to  Houston. 
These  bases  Include:  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Lackland  Air 
Force   Baae.   Camp    Gary.   Laredo   Air 
Force  Base,  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base, 
Grey  Air  Force  Base.  Chase  Naval  Air 
Station,  Kingsville  Naval  Air   Station, 
and  Corpus  Christ!  Naval  Air  Station, 
•nie  San  Antonio  tower  handled  70.667 
Instrument  Flight  Rules— IFR^-opera- 
tlona  In  1962  cwnpared  to  66,776  opera- 
tions handled   by   the   Houston   tower. 
Further,  military  aviation  is  of  such  a 
nature    that    great    increases    in    the 
amount  of  air  traffic  can  be  expected 
with  little  notice,  as  in  emergency  situa- 
tions such  as  the  Berlin  airlift  and  the 
Cuban  crisis.     These  Increases  are   of 
such  a  nature  that  intimate  coordina- 
tion between  the  military  and  the  ARTC 
Center  is  not  only  desirable  but  neces- 
sary  for  reasons   of  security   and   ef- 
ficiency.   The  proximity  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Center  to  the  military  complex  In 
and  around  that  city  makes  this  type 
of  coordination  possible,  Just  as  the  dis- 
tances between  Houston  and  these  bases 
makes  it  impossible. 

An  additional  advantage  of  having  an 
ARTC  center  located  in  San  Antonio  is 
that  fact  that  military  pilots  have  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  air  control  system  through 
field  trips  to  the  center.  These  trips 
may  be  made  and  are  being  made  in  a 
minimum  amoimt  of  time  because  of  the 
nearness  of  the  center  to  the  military 
bases  I  have  mentioned.    This  advantage 
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alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  to  keep 
an  ARTC  Center  in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  and  the  statis- 
tics that  I  have  cited  were  compiled  by 
the  very  people  that  operate  the  system 
we  are  discussing.     They  are  irrefutable. 
They  touch  on  the  most  important  point 
of  this  controversy:   the  safety  of  air 
traffic.    In  all  of  the  discussions  of  the 
proposed  abandonment  of  the  San  An- 
tonio center  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  one  in  another  city,  the  matter  of 
air    safety    has    been    completely    ne- 
glected   by    the    FAA    Administrator. 
Raising  the  issue  of  economy  can  be  very 
deceptive,  for  what  are  doUars  lost  com- 
pared to  lives  saved?    in  fact,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's claims  that  costs  will  be 
reduced  by  the  move  are  false.    But  the 
true  issue  should  be  air  safety.    It  is  of 
paramoimt  importance.    It  is  the  rea- 
son why  Congress  created  the  FAA  In  the 
first    place.      Yet,    the    Administrator 
never  seems  to  get  around  to  discussing 
this  issue.    WUl  air  safety  be  enhanced 
or  Jeopardized  by  abandoning  the  San 
Antonio  center?    AU  the  evidence  points 
to  the  latter.    AU  the  facts  that  have 
been  introduced  in  these  discussions  in- 
dicate  not    only    that   money   will    be 
wasted,  but  that  the  cause  of  air  safety 
will  be  endangered  by  abandoning  the 
San  Antonio  center.    It  is  a  shame  that 
the  FAA  Administrator  seems  more  in- 
terested in  building  a  personal  empire 
within  the  Federal  Government  than  In 
dedicating  himself  to  the  goals  of  air 
safety. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ToLLxreoN.  for  the  period  October 
24  to  November  5,  1963,  inclusive,  on  Ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pellt.  frwn  October  24  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  October  24,  1963,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Bermakn),  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remains 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Aspi- 
NALL).  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
October  24.  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend  remarks   in   the   Congressidhal 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Ullkan  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
Mr.  FiNO. 
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October  23 


Mr.  Saylor,  the  remarks  he  made  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Becrmann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  TuFPiR. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  H06MSR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AspiNALL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  Hamka  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  10.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  OBtabllsh- 
ment  ot  the  Ozark  National  Rivera  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

8.  136.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion In  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1694.  An  act  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Moimtaln  Res- 
ervation in  and  to  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  labeling  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  with  registration  numbers,  to 
eliminate  registration  under  protest,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctilture. 

S.  1718.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1885.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  piurposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.2111.  An  act  to  fix  the  beneficial  own- 
ership of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion located  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  2139.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disi>osi- 
tion  of  the  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  In- 
dians, Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

8  J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a 
continuing  program  to  reduce  nonbeneficial 
consumptive  use  of  water  in  the  Pecoe  River 
Basin,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ment  of  expert  assistance  by  Indian  tribes 
in  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R.  3306.  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
f\md  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  make  loans  to  finance  the  procure- 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
I  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  Jt.  76.  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  riiles  of  navigation  in  certain  cases; 

HJl.641.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  irrigation  charges,  elimi- 
nating certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned 
land  under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trisler; 

Hit.  4588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range,  San  Bernardino  Coxinty,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes;   and 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c, 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  24,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  CcanptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
rep<Mrt  on  the  unauthorized  \ise  of  Federal 
funds  advanced  to  the  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, VIII  Olympic  Winter  Games.  Squaw  Val- 
ley, Calif.,  U.S-A.,  1960,  Inc.,  for  construc- 
tion of  a  sports  arena;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Ck>lvmibia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  approved  August  20,  1968, 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  sev- 
eral States  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  com- 
p€M:ts  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  highway 
traffic  safety";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens, 
pursuant  to  the  Inunigratlon  and  National- 
ity Act;  piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  section  212(d)(8);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  repKwt  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  pursuant 
to  section  1(c)  (11)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat. 
382 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
JSLR.  8890.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  8891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tariff 
classification   of    certain   particle-board;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.  8892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  Injury  or  threatened  In- 
Jury  to  an  industry  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  8893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  use  of  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  products  of  the  United  States  in 
performing  contracts  for  the  construction, 
conversion,  alteration,  or  repair  of  vessels;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  8894.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  60-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Touro  Synagogue; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  8896.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal   holiday;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  8896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  making 
certain  rules  relating  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  8897.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  the  national  transporta- 
tion system:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  8898.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for    the    eastern   district    of    Wisconsin;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SENNER : 
HJi.  8899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  access  to  and 
exit  from  certain  portions  of  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  8900.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
cost  of  the  extra  police  protection  afforded 
Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  dxirlng  his  re- 
cent visit;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HR.  8901.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  preventing  the  registration  and 
sale  of  certain  pesticide  chemicals,  by  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  to  assist  the  several 
States  to  establish  programs  for  controlling 
the  use  of  pesticide  chemicals  on  com- 
modities Intended  for  hunum  or  animal  con- 
sumption, and  by  requiring  cautionary  label- 
ing of  pesticide  chemicals  and  to  prevent 
accidental  injuries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oonunerce. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.J.  Res.  781.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  planning  fen-  peace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  or  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BURKHALTER: 
H.R.   8902.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Gysina  Wormer;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DELANEY: 
B.R.  8903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasilios 
Nasoulls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By   Mrs.   ECELLY: 
H.R.  8904.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Helen 
Bonus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.S..  8906.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sema 
Bornstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8906.  A  biU  tat  the  relief  of  Ryoko 
Matsumoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  8907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Genu- 
Ina  T.  Dizon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HJl.  8908.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lovirdes  Tabique;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8909.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Frank  K. 
Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  8910.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  trf  Rodrlgo 
Alolod;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
HR.   8911.  A  biU   for  the  relief   of   Mrs. 
Louise  B.  Rogers  and  her  two  adopted  chil- 
dren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Joint  CommiHe«  on  Oceanofraphy — 
M  11 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALiroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  recently  addressed  the  Anni- 
versary Convocation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  A  major  portion 
of  the  President's  speech  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oceanography,  and,  I  wsis  very 
impressed  by  his  feeling  of  urgency  in 
seeing  the  United  States  embark  on  a 
much  more  energetic  effoit  in  this  vital 
field  of  research. 

President  Kennedys  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  oceanography  were  as  follows: 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  related 
problem;  that  is,  the  understanding  and  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  sea.  I  recently  sent 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  a  national  attack  on 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2  billion  over  the 
next  10  years.  This  plan  is  the  culmination 
of  3  years'  effort  by  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  and  it  results  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  National 
Academy. 

Our  goal  is  to  invostigate  the  world  ocean. 
Its  boundaries,  its  properties,  its  processes. 
To  a  surprising  extant,  tlie  sea  has  remained 
a  mystery.  Ten  thousand  fieets  still  sweep 
over  it  in  vain.  Wa  know  less  of  the  oceans 
at  our  feet,  where  wa  came  from,  than  we  do 
of  the  sky  above  our  heads.  It  is  time  to 
change  this,  to  use  to  the  full  our  powerful 
new  instruments  of  oceanic  exploration,  to 
drive  back  the  frontiers  of  the  unknown  in 
the  waters  which  encircle  our  globe. 

I  can  Inuigine  no  field  among  all  those 
which  arc  so  exclUng  today  than  this  great 
effort  which  oiu-  country  and  others  will 
carry  on  in  the  years  to  come.  We  need  this 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  We  want  to 
know  what  is  under  the  sea.  and  we  need  it 
to  consider  its  bearings  on  our  seciu^ty,  and 
on  the  world's  social  and  economic  needs. 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the 
yield  of  food  from  the  seas  could  be  in- 
creased 6  or  10  times  through  better  knowl- 
edge of  marine  biology,  and  someday  we  will 
seed  and  weed  and  harvest  the  ocean.  Here, 
again,  the  Job  can  beet  be  done  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  working  together  in  inter- 
national institutions. 


As  all  men  breathe  the  same  air,  so  a  storm 
along  Cape  Cod  may  well  begin  off  the 
shores  of  Japan.  The  world  ocean  is  also 
indivisible,  and  events  in  one  part  of  the 
great  sea  have  astonishing  effects  in  remote 
places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  of  the  sea  is  of 
such  Importance  that  I  am  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  Congress  should  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Oceanography. 
The  membership  of  this  Joint  Committee 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  should 
be  drawn  from  the  many  Senate  and 
House  Standing  Committees  which  hold 
some  portion  of  the  present  widely  frag- 
mented responsibility  for  this  subject 
matter. 


No.  19— Washington:  The  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  about  gambling  in  that 
State.  Washington  is  another  State 
where  hypocritical  officialdom  is  a  covert 
ally  of  the  underworld. 

Parimutuel  betting  in  Washington  last 
year  came  to  over  $27  million  from  which 
the  State  derived  $1,371,000  in  revenue. 
This  legal  activity  is  peanuts  compared 
to  the  illicit  gambling  in  that  State.  On 
the  basis  of  the  McClellan  committee 
hearings,  Washington's  share  of  national 
off-track  betting  came  to  over  $800  mil- 
lion last  year.  The  immense  profit  de- 
rived from  illegal  gambling  has  made 
crime  fat  and  sassy.  The  pseudo-moral- 
ist offlclaldom  that  has  driven  the  nat- 
ural human  gambling  urge  undercover 
might  as  well  write  a  check  to  the  crime 
syndicates.  Bluenose  gambling  laws 
have  put  crime  in  clover  in  Washington 
and  made  it  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
syndicate  hustlers. 

According  to  the  McCleUan  commit- 
tee, the  estimates  for  the  total  illegal 


gambling  each  year  in  Washington  may 
well  exceed  $1 V2  billion. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  commonsense 
to  recognize  and  control  gambling, 
Washington  is  an  all-year-round  oi>en 
house  for  the  mob.  It  is  no  paradox  that 
the  biggest  expense  of  the  gambling, 
syndicates  turns  on  the  need  to  buy 
protection  from  the  lowest  law  enforce- 
ment level  on  up. 

Like  most  of  the  other  States,  Wash- 
ington is  its  own  worst  social  enemy,  and 
its  social  morality  is  a  pawn  of  mob  ava- 
rice. Only  the  institution  of  a  Oovem- 
ment-run  lottery  would  cut  the  founda- 
tions from  under  ssmdlcated  gambling. 
Washington  would  cease  to  be  a  feeding 
trough  for  gangsters.  Today  is  not  a 
moment  too  soon  to  wake  up  to  the  fi- 
nancial and  social  facts  of  life. 


Teeuif  e  Traffic  Violations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vnoiNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  using  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  vehicle,  I 
would  like  to  convey  to  the  judges  of  the 
traffic  courts  throughout  the  Nation  the 
fxmctional  details  of  a  system  of  law  en- 
forcement devised  and  applied  by  Hon. 
Richard  W.  Davis,  municipal  judge  for 
the  city  of  Radford,  Va. 

Judge  Davis  adopts  the  view  that  any 
teenager  old  enough  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  a  driver's  license  is  old  enough  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  which  it  en- 
tails and  to  make  personal  recompense 
to  society  when  he  violates  the  traffic 
laws  designed  to  protect  society.  Under 
the  Davis  system,  a  fine  assessed  against 
a  teenage  traffic  violator  cannot  be  paid 
by  his  parents.  The  violator's  operator's 
license  Is  suspended  and  not  reinstated 
until  he  pays  the  fine  from  money  he  has 
earned  during  off-school  hours,  and  cs 
proof  that  the  money  was  earned,  the 
judge  requires  the  violator  to  -submit  an 
affidavit  executed  by  his  employer. 
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Judge  Davis  Is  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
fact  that  since  his  system  was  Inaugu- 
rated, traffic  offenses  by  teenagers  have 
dropped  dramatically.  As  a  private  citi- 
zen, I  salute  the  Davis  system.  Paren- 
thetically, my  teenage  daughter  who 
holds  a  driver's  license  Joins  me  in  this 
salute. 


HeprescBtatiT*  Fim's  ImafiBation  Makes 
Maine  People  Gambfinf^  Addicts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pmo],  in  his  extension  of  re- 
marks appearing  on  page  19718  in  the 
CoNGKzssioNAL  Rkcoro,  made  reference 
to  gambling  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Hia  statement  was  entitled  "No.  17— 
Maine:  The  Gamblers'  Paradise."  While 
we  recognize  that  Mr.  Pino,  in  promoting 
legislation  for  a  national  lottery,  is  seek- 
ing to  focus  attention  on  illegal  gam- 
bling in  all  the  50  States,  I  beUeve  that 
reference  to  the  Pine  Tree  State  as  a 
"gamblers'  paradise"  is  injudicious  and 
untrue. 

A  "paradise" — yes — for  those  who  en- 
Joy  htinting.  fishing,  and  outdoor  living^ 
at  its  best;  for  those  who  have  sailed 
along  the  most  scenic  coastline  in  the 
world;  for  those  who  ski  our  slopes  dur- 
ing a  brisk  winter  day — but  I  have  never 
before  heard  the  State  of  Maine  referred 
to  as  a  "gsunblers'  paradise." 

Mr.  Pino  refers  to  estimates  of  $300 
million  a  year  In  Illegal  gambling  on 
horseracing  in  Maine  and  stated  that 
according  to  "expert  computations"  the 
money  Illegally  gambled  in  Maine  of  all 
sources  totaled  $«00  million  last  year. 
This  is  a  completely  unrealistic  estimate. 

Of  course  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  views  that  illegal 
gambling  of  any  size  or  scope  is  insidious 
and  breeds  crimes  of  every  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pino]   stated  that — 

After  significant  expenses  are  Incurred 
for  the  corruption  of  governmental  and 
law  enforcement  process,  there  Is  still  plenty 
of  money  left  In  the  bands  of  the  syndicates. 

I  assume  that  this  was  a  generaliza- 
tion and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  not  making  this  charge  in  respect  to 
Maine's  law  enforcement  officials. 

If  my  assumption  Is  not  true  and  he 
has  any  specific  information  bearing  on 
the  State  of  Maine,  I  would  ask  that  he 
immediately  make  this  information 
available  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  Hon.  Frank  Hancock. 

To  allow  an  inference  like  this  to  stand 
would  be  an  unwarranted  slur  to  Maine's 
law  enforcement  officials.  State,  county, 
and  local. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  justly  proud  of 
its  law  enforcement.  The  Maine  State 
Police  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Robert 
Marx   is  recognized   nationally   for   its 


competence.  Over  16  sheriffs'  depart- 
ments are  increasingly  efficient  each 
succeeding  year  as  more  and  more  career 
deputies  fill  their  ranks. 

Maine's  town  and  city  police  depart- 
ments will  measure  up  man  for  man  with 
any  departments  of  similar  size  in  the 
coxmtry. 

As  a  former  Federal  enforcement  offi- 
cer, I  am  well  aware  of  the  evil  that  il- 
legal gambling  brings  to  our  society. 
However,  I  also  believe  that  we  must  be 
eager  to  defend  the  reputations  of  honest 
law  enforcement  officials.  If  we  do  not, 
there  will  be  even  fewer  conscientious 
men  who  will  seek  these  positions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  might 
be  interested  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  October  19, 
in  reference  to  his  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 
bepaisentativi  pinos  imagination  makes 
Mains  People  Gambling  Addicts 
Maine  people  who  opened  their  papers  on 
Thursday  to  learn,  according  to  a  New  York 
City  Congressman  named  Paul  Pino,  that 
$600  million  was  Illegally  gambled  In  Maine 
last  year  must  have  been  amazed  to  find  so 
much   loose   money   rattling  around  here. 

This  stupefying  statistic,  which  Is  produc- 
ing horse  laughs  all  the  way  from  Klttery  to 
Port  Kent,  Is  the  Imaginative  product  of 
Mr.  Pino  alone. 

The  gross  Income  of  Maine's  million  people 
in  1962  was  roughly  $1.8  billion,  which 
would  mean  that  a  third  of  it  passed  through 
the"  hands  of  bookies  and  other  denizens  of 
the  underworld.  It  would  mean  that  the 
average  family  of  four  gaily  bade  goodbye 
to  $2,400  In  trying  to  get  rich  last  year,  and 
this  Is  a  lot  of  moolah — In  this  State  espe- 
cially. 

Of  course  there  is  a  method  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Bronx  Congressman.  With  the 
perseverance  of  a  birddog,  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  his  fellow  Members  that 
the  cure  for  all  our  ills  is  a  national  lottery, 
and  the  way  to  do  it  Is  to  prove  illicit  gam- 
bling on  a  big  scale.  Instead  of  taking  him 
seriously.  Governor  Reed  should  have  wired 
him  the  single  word  uttered  by  General  Mc- 
AulifTe  at  the  siege  of  Bastogne. 


are  of  the  same  mold  and  would  welcome 
a  chance  to  improve  their  status. 

The  Honorable  Fern6s-Isern,  the  Res- 
ident Commissioner,  has  stated  that  this 
bill  has  the  general  support  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  here  today  have 
k^t  our  faith  with  them. 


United  States-Pnerte  Rico  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  passed  HJl.  5945,  a  bill  which 
provides  for  a  commission  "to  establish 
a  procedure  for  the  prompt  settlement, 
in  a  democratic  manner,  of  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico."  I  fully  support 
this  bill  as  Puerto  Rico's  status  has  long 
been  undefined  and  in  need  of  legislative 
clarification  to  help  it  develop  to  its  full 
potential. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  and  I  can  attest  to  their  decency, 
intelligence,  and  loyalty  to  America. 
They  are  ambitious  and  are  sought  after 
by  industry  and  they  have  made  a  fine 
adjustment  Ln  our  commimity  despite 
the  barriers  of  language.  I  know  that 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  these  people 
in  my  district,  who  are  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Florida    SherifFi    Boyi    Ranch    Ii    Bold 
Humanitarian  Venture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23, 1963 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  today  to  one  of 
the  boldest  and  imaginative  programs  in 
this  Nation  today,  the  program  of  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Association  and  the  dedi- 
cated sheriffs  of  Florida  to  bring  a  new 
meaning  to  law  enforcement,  bold  and 
imaginative  programs  which  thes'i  men 
have  given  and  are  giving  countless  hours 
to  see  become  realities. 

And  these  programs  are  paying  off  in 
the  most  precious  of  treasures,  the  lives 
of  young  men. 

In  so  doing,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  of  those  in  the  law  enforcement  field 
of  this  Nation.  Theirs  Is  a  tireless  and 
often  thankless  job.  The  men  who  pa- 
trol the  beats,  the  men  who  patrol  the 
highways,  the  sheriffs  and  their  staffs  in 
the  counties,  and  all  of  the  others  who 
protect  the  life  and  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  all  are  due  our 
conunendatlon. 

Recently,  we  in  the  Congress  have  been 
alerted  anew  to  the  almost  fantastic  inci- 
dence of  crime  In  these  United  States. 
The  testimony  of  Joseph  Valachl  before 
the  Senate  Investigations  Subcommittee 
points  to  an  organized  syndicate  that 
reaches  into  the  heart  of  American  so- 
ciety, controlled  by  unscrupulous  men 
who  delve  in  human  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  growth  of  the 
crime  rate  in  this  Nation,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  $22  billion  this  year 
alone.  Think  of  it,  it  Is  estimated  that 
crime  will  cost  every  individual  in  these 
United  States  $128  this  year.  It  is  stag- 
gering. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  estimated 
that  in  the  period  from  1957  to  1961. 
crime  grew  at  a  rate  five  times  that  of  the 
population.  In  the  decade  from  1950  to 
1960  there  was  a  98-percent  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  crime  in  these  United 
States. 

Take  the  growth  during  the  past  3 
years,  when  from  1959  to  1960  crime  in- 
creased 14  percent  in  this  Nation,  In- 
creased another  3  percent  In  1960-61,  and 
another  6  percent  In  1961-62. 

This  is  fantastic  in  a  land  such  as  / 
ours,  the  richest  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  sheriffs  of  Florida  knew  full  well 
these  facts  when  they  conceived  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch.  The 
sheriffs  of  Florida  have  not  been  con- 
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tent  to  stand  idly  by  in  light  of  these 
facts.  In  addition  to  the  tremendous 
job  they  do  for  the  people  of  Florida  in 
tracking  down  and  bringing  to  Justice 
law  violators  of  every  conceivable  de- 
scription, often  at  the  loss  of  their  lives 
and  those  of  their  duties,  they  have  done 
much  more. 

They  knew  from  their  work,  of  the 
thousands  of  homeless  and  neglected 
boys  in  Florida  who  needed  a  good  home 
to  keep  them  from  drifting  into  Uves  of 
crime  or  aimless  futility.  They  saw  this 
need  and  with  $5,000  and  a  lot  of  prayer, 
they  fouhded  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys 
Ranclyln  1957. 

It  was  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the 
67  sheriffs  of  Florida  working  through 
their  organization — the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Association.  But  seldom  have  so  few 
had  such  vision  and  determination. 

They  began  with  the  gift  of  140  acres 
on  the  banks  of  the  famed  Suwannee 
River  in  Suwannee  County,  Fla.,  11  miles 
north  of  Live  Oak,  with  this  fine  area 
being  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Additional  land  was  purchased  im- 
mediately by  the  sheriffs  to  bring  to 
737  acres  the  land  upon  the  banks  of 
this  fabled  stream  for  their  dream  of 
a  home  for  homeless  boys. 

Funds  came  pouring  in  as  the  sheriffs 
told  the  people  of  Florida  of  their  dream. 
Annual  honorary  memberships  in  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Association  were  sought 
at  $10  a  year,  and  this  brought  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  Into  close  contact  with 
the  project.  Literally  thousands  opened 
up  their  hearts  to  send  in  donations. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  I  think,  that 
no  Federal  funds  were  sought,  nor 
needed,  as  the  Florida  sheriffs  were  de- 
termined to  do  this  job  with  the  assist- 
ance of  generous  kindhearted  citizens. 

The  first  cabin,  to  house  20  boys,  be- 
gan  in  1958.  and  in  February  of  1959 
the  first  two  l)oys  came  to  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  to  make  their  home. 
An  era  was  beginning,  a  dream  was  be- 
coming a  reality. 

Today,  at  the  end  of  nearly  5  years  of 
operation,  the  boys  making  their  home 
at  Boys  Ranch  number  up  to  60,  with 
the  investment  in  the  ranch  estimated 
at  over  half  a  million  dollars.  It  has 
grown  steadily,  but  the  waiting  list  of 
boys  seeking  admission  grows  too.  The 
sheriffs  of  Florida  are  following  their 
dream,  expanding  facilities  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  build  a  ranch  that  will 
eventually  house  400  boys. 

As  soon  as  funds  became  available,  a 
second  cottage  was  erected,  again  to 
house  20  boys,  and  then  a  third  cottage 
was  erected  which  serves  temporarily 
as  a  cafeteria  and  library.  When  a 
permanent  cafeteria  is  erected.  It  will 
be  converted  into  a  dwelling. 

The  largest  single  donation  and  a 
giant  step  in  the  expansion  of  facilities 
was  taken  last  year  when  the  Annie 
Barron  Pentland  Memorial  Cottage  was 
dedicated.  This  $50,000  structure  was 
give  by  Col.  Robert  Pentland.  Jr.,  Miami 
accountant  and  dedicated  public  spirited 
citizen,  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

A  large  gift  of  $28,441  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Torrey,  a  Polish  immi- 
grant who  lived  In,  Montlcello,  and  who 


died  childless  in  1960.  It  was  applied 
to  urgently  needed  expansion  of  the 
water  system  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Torrey  and  her  hus- 
band. A  bequest  of  $7,000  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Max  Weintraub,  one- 
time Miami  Beach  businessman,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  new  Dairy  Science  Building, 
which  will  be  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Wein- 
traub. 

The  people  of  Hillsborough  County, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sheriff  Ed  Black- 
bum,  raised  fvmds  to  build  a  huge  vo- 
cational arts  building.  The  people  of 
F*inellas  County  were  prime  movers  smd 
contributors,  under  the  leadei-ship  of 
Sheriff  Don  Genimg,  to  build  the  fine 
Olympic  style  swimming  pool  which  is 
enjoyed  so  much  by  the  boys. 

The  big  goal  this  year  is  a  $75,000 
cafetorium  which  will  be  the  largest  sin- 
gle capital  outlay  project  in  the  history 
of  the  ranch.  It  will  give  the  boys  a 
permanent  dining  hall  and  allow  the 
present  temporary  dining  room  to  be 
converted  into  a  residence  cottage  and 
immediately  jump  the  capacity  of  the 
Ranch  from  60  to  80  boys. 

At  mealtimes  the  building  will  be  used 
as  a  cafeteria,  but  at  other  times  will  be 
used  as  an  auditorium  and  meeting  place. 
And  a  second  goal  for  the  near  future  is 
a  nondenominational  chapel  to  serve  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  boys.  For  many 
years,  generous  donors  have  been  making 
contributions  to  a  memorial  fund  in 
memory  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends 
to  build  this  chapel. 

The  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  Is 
planned  along  lines  similar  to  Father 
Flanagan's  famed  Boys  Town.  It  is  not 
a  reform  school  or  correctional  institu- 
tion. Instead  it  provides  a  wholesome, 
homelike  environment  for  boys,  who 
through  neglect  or  lack  of  opportunity, 
need  security,  love  and  discipline  so  they 
can  develop  into  good  citizens. 

Boys  who  come  to  the  ranch  to  live 
must  have  been  reconunended  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  coimty  in  which  they  live, 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12y2 
and  must  meet  certain  mental  and  phys- 
ical requirements. 

In  each  of  the  residence  cottages,  a 
married  couple  termed  "cottage  parents" 
reside,  to  give  the  boys  a  homelike  at- 
mosphere. Their  dally  routine  is  a  care- 
ful balance  of  work,  study  and  healthful 
recreation. 

They  attend  Live  Oak  public  schools 
and  local  churches  so  that  they  can  en- 
joy a  normal  life.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  ranch  is  to  give  a  boy  a  good  home 
and  future. 

A  diversified  farming  program  is  car- 
ried out,  with  the  Iwys  performing 
chores  aroimd  the  ranch  which  enjoys 
fine  herds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  and 
a  full  farming  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  farm  manager.  A  trained 
and  competent  staff  ministers  to  the 
needs  of  these  l>oys  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Harry  Weaver,  manager  of 
the  ranch,  who  was  formerly  a  Federal 
parole  officer. 

As  one  who  has  visited  the  ranch,  I 
find  that  it  is  the  tenor  of  the  place  that 
affects  you.  It  is  a  happy  place.  The 
boys  are  healthy  and  happy,  they  are 
secure,  and  they  are  finding  for  them- 
selves a  place  in  life. 


They  have  found  someone  to  love 
them  and  they  are  making  a  fine  record 
in  school  and  cooununity  youth  activi- 
ties. Last  year,  there  were  67  sheriffs 
who  symbolically  walked  across  the 
stage  when  the  first  of  the  ranch  resi- 
dents graduated  from  high  school.  It 
was  a  proud  day. 

A  scholarship  program  has  been  set 
up  to  send  the  boys  to  college  or  to  vo- 
cational schools  after  their  days  at  the 
ranch,  and  several  are  participating  in 
this  program  at  present. 

And  all  this  began  as  a  dream,  and 
it  became  a  reality  through  the  sweat 
and  work  of  the  sheriffs  of  Florida. 

As  you  enter  Boys  Ranch  through  a 
huge  wooden  entrance,  you  are  imme- 
diately struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
white  board  fence  along  the  highway, 
backed  by  lush  pasture  and  grazing 
cattle. 

It  is  quiet  and  serene  at  the  ranch 
site,  broken  by  the  normal  noise  of 
healthy  and  happy  youngsters. 

Many  have  been  the  men  who  have 
given  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  Boys 
Ranch,  and  all  of  the  sheriffs  of  Florida 
are  to  be  commended. 

I  particularly  want  to  mention  the 
late  Hugh  Lewis,  whose  untimely  death 
this  year  while  serving  as  Suwaimee 
County  sheriff,  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
law  enforcement  profession  and  to  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch.  Serving 
as  sheriff  of  Suwannee  County  at  the  time 
of  the  inception  of  the  ranch,  he  worked 
tirelessly  for  the  success  of  this  ranch 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  his  life. 

Monroe  County  Sheriff  John  M. 
Spottswood  was  president  of  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Association  at  the  inception  of 
the  idea  for  the  ranch  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sid  M.  Saunders  of  Pinellas 
County,  who  passed  away  in  his  term  of 
office,  to  be  succeeded  by  Pasco  County 
Sheriff  Leslie  Bessenger. 

The  first  cottage  completed  by  the 
ranch  was  dedicated  in  mnnory  of 
Sheriff  Saunders. 

Each  of  the  presidents  of  the  associa- 
tion since  that  time  have  given  tirelessly 
of  their  time  and  efforts  to  continue  this 
program.  Following  B^^ssenger,  came 
Sarasota  County  Sheriff  Ross  Boyer, 
then  Lee  County  Sheriff  Flanders  O. 
Thompson,  followed  by  Levy  Coimty 
Sheriff  James  W.  Turner  and  then 
Sheriff  S.  D.  "Dave"  Starr  of  Orange 
County. 

Washington  County  Sheriff  George 
Watts  is  the  current  president,  and  each 
of  these  men  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions. 

Boys  Ranch  is  sponsored  by  the  Flori- 
da Sheriffs  Association  and  adminis- 
tered and  operated  by  a  board  of  trustees 
made  up  of  both  sheriffs  and  private 
citizens  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  George  Smathsrs,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Florida,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  board. 

This  board  and  Its  chairman  have 
been  truly  dedicated  men,  serving  with- 
out compensation  and  continually  work- 
ing and  planning  to  make  this  dream  of 
theirs  come  true. 

Sheriff  Spottswood  was  the  first  chair- 
man and  was  succeeded  by  dynamic 
Hillsborough  County  Sheriff  Ed  Black- 
bum,  Jr.,  who  was  tireless  in  his  efforts 
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to  get  the  ranch  program  off  the  ground 
and  was  succeeded  by  Plnellaa  SherlS 
Don  Genung,  who  continued  the  dy- 
namic concepts  outlined  at  the  begin- 
ning. Today  Baker  County  Sheriff  Ed 
Yarbrough  continue*  this  fine  record  of 
service  as  chairman. 

Other  States  have  become  Interested 
in  this  program  and  are  planning  or 
have  built  boys  ranches  patterned  on  the 
experiences  and  outline  of  the  Florida 
sheriffs.  We  hope  and  pray  that  their 
dream  may  become  a  reality  also,  for  we 
are  dealing  with  a  precious  commodity, 
lives  of  young  boys  who  can  and  will 
make  significant  contributions  in  the 
future,  if  given  the  proper  direction 
today. 

I  want  to  point  out  two  other  signifi- 
cant programs  of  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Association.  One  is  their  scholarship 
program  which  gives  college  education 
scholarships  to  outstanding  students 
from  the  State  reform  school  at  Mari- 
anna.  This  program  has  not  been  as 
well  publicized  as  some  of  the  other  pro- 
grams, but  it  gets  results.  Today  the 
sheriffs  of  Florida  are  looking  forward 
to  one  of  their  proteges  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity next  February.  Other  young 
men  have  completed  junior  college  under 
this  program. 

Another  bold  aproach  to  the  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  Junior 
deputies  league.  Most  successful  of 
these  programs  has  been  that  of  Pinellas 
Sheriff  Don  Genung  who  pointed  out 
this  year  in  a  letter  to  parents  of  young- 
sters in  the  program  that  the  FBI  had 
noted  that  youths  under  the  age  of  18 
accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  arrests 
made  by  law  enforcement  officers  na- 
tionwide, with  an  Increase  of  4  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  These  figures 
included  tra£Bc  violations,  investlga- 
tioi^,  and  warnings  by  officers.  ^ 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crimes,  his  department 
Instituted  the  Pinellas  Coimty  Jxmior 
Deputies  League  in  1959  and  has  con- 
tinued since  that  time  with  great  suc- 
cess. Nearly  12.000  youngsters  were  en- 
rolled last  year,  boys  and  girls. 

Basic  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
build  respect  for  law  enforcement  and 
teach  good  citizenship. 

Sheriff  Genung  pointed  out  that  tours 
of  the  coimty  Jail,  courthouse,  and  the 
sheriff's  office  show  the  youngsters  the 
workings  of  these  offices.  Instruction 
and  talks  by  deputies.  Judges,  FBI  agents, 
and  other  peace  officers  teach  the  impor- 
tance of  leading  a  crime-free  life,  and 
impress  the  importance  of  not  yielding 
to  any  temptation  or  "going  along"  with 
the  wrong  crowd. 

Sheriff  Genung  has  said  that  he  be- 
lieves this  program  has  greatly  decreased 
Pinellas  County  juvenile  delinquency,  for 
while  the  school  age  population  of  10  to 
17  increased  by  61  percent,  the  delin- 
quency rate  dropped  by  14  percent. 

This  fine  program  stimulates  the  In- 
terest of  youth  in  the  necessity  for  effi- 
cient and  honest  administration  of  the 
duties  of  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
a  view  to  enlisting  youth  in  cooperating 
with  and  preventing  youth  wrongs  and 
crimes. 


This  outstanding  program  has  been 
successful  because  of  the  dedication  and 
work  of  Sheriff  Genung  and  his  fine  staff 
of  dedicated  peace  officers. 

Other  sheriffs  over  Florida  are  meeting 
with  similar  success  as  they  bring  this 
new  concept — to  teach  law  and  order  re- 
spect among  youngsters — into  their  com- 
munities. This  program  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  and  merits  my  high- 
est praise.  I  would  urge  other  sheriffs 
across  the  Nation  to  Investigate  this 
program,  and  to  emulate  it. 

This.  In  brief,  is  the  story  I  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  through  them,  to  the  American 
people. 

These  are  bold  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams and  concepts.  They  tell  a  story  of 
men  who  are  truly  dedicated — the  sher- 
iffs of  Florida — who  are  doing  something 
about  the  increasing  crime  rate,  who  are 
interested  not  in  arrests,  but  in  prevent- 
ing youngsters  from  entering  into  lives 
which  would  necessitate  their  arrest. 

Who  knows  what  value  this  will  have 
to  our  great  State?  To  our  Nation? 
How  much  is  one  life  spared  worth? 

Perhaps  even  Joseph  Valachl  might 
have  been  different  had  he  had  these 
advantages.  Perhaps  countless  lives 
would  have  been  saved  if  we  could  have 
met  the  source  of  crime  at  the  door  and 
obliterated  it. 

I  think  that  the  Florida  sheriffs  are 
due  the  commendation  of  all  Americans: 
they  are  truly  dedicated.  And  their 
story  is  not  at  an  end.  To  those  sheriffs 
who  have  contributed  so  much  in  the 
past,  to  those  serving  today  so  ably,  and 
to  those  who  will  come  to  carry  the  load 
ably  In  the  future.  I  extend  for  all  of 
the  people  of  Florida,  a  deep  and  sincere 
note  of  gratitude. 


Defense  Activity  and  Depressed  Areas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious from  expressions  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  recently  observed,  that 
Members  in  both  Houses  have  become 
singularly  Impressed  with  the  attractive 
idea  that,  if  the  Defense  Department  and 
NASA  would  place  more  of  their  con- 
tracts in  depressed  areas,  the  Govern- 
ment could  cut  the  cost  of  support  now 
being  given  these  areas  through  unem- 
plosonent  benefits  and  assistance  pro- 
grams. Not  unlike  many  sweeping 
oversimplified  generalizations  this  pro- 
posal is  dazzling  with  an  outward  shell 
of  sound  Judgment  and  good  sense. 
Equally  true  of  many  such  generaliza- 
tions the  more  penetrating  analysis 
raises  imposing  questions  of  the  wisdom 
of  any  such  course  of  action. 

A  primary  basic  question  immediately 
raised  is  one  of  overriding  fiscal  impor- 
tance.   How  much  should  and  can  the 


U.S.  Government  invest  in  broadening 
and  proliferating  its  industrial  defense 
and  space  performance  base.  That  it 
takes  a  terrific  capital  investment  to 
produce  the  plant,  machinery,  and  man- 
power capability  in  a  given  place  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
is  attested  to  dramatically  by  the  facili- 
ties and  capabilities  already  bought  and 
paid  for  in  areas  which  now  do  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  work. 

Are  the  gentlemen,  who  so  vigorously 
plead  for  a  remaking  of  depressed  areas 
as  defense  activity  sites,  seriously  repre- 
senting their  readiness  to  commit  the 
Government  tax  resources  to  the  tremen- 
dous burden  of  duplicating  facilities, 
circumstances,  and  environment  found 
to  be  so  necessary  In  the  areas  already 
performing  these  functions?  Has  a  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  the  time  lag  in  our  de- 
fense and  space  posture  and  accommo- 
dation to  such  preparation  and  phasing 
in  of  such  new  facility  really  been  re- 
liably developed?  We  submit  that  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  aspect  suggested 
in  the  first  question  be  answered  in  hght 
of  the  present  expressions  vigorously  and 
widely  espoused  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
face  of  the  proposed  tax  reduction.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  should  be  strin- 
gently controlled.  We  further  submit 
that  the  difficulties  suggested  by  critical 
evaluation  as  indicated  in  the  second 
question  are  of  sobering  proportions. 

The  recently  released  NASA  report  on 
the  Mercury  project  had  a  small  section 
reviewing  some  of  the  failures  and  some 
of  the  criticisms  of  performance  in  exist- 
ing plant  facilities.  This  part  of  the 
rather  lengthy  and  detailed  report  was 
overemphasized  in  news  treatment  but 
it  does  point  to  a  vital  fact  in  both  de- 
fense and  space  production.  There  must 
be  constantly  maintained  a  very  high 
degree  of  quality,  reliability  and  stand- 
ard of  overall  performance.  This  does 
not  come  without  effort  and  special  tal- 
ent. There  has  evolved  a  whole  new 
echelon  in  the  industry  of  what  is  called 
QRS — quality  reliability  and  standards. 
New  skills  have  been  developed  in  lim- 
ited quantity  and  new  measurement  tools 
have  been  devised  at  rather  high  costs. 
Proliferation  of  industrial  effort  all  over 
the  Nation  will  require  that  these  new 
talents  and  tools  be  available  at  costs  of 
money  and  time,  or  the  weapons  of  war 
and  the  vehicles  of  space  will  be  less 
than  desirable  and  failures  and  short- 
comings will  be  far  more  critical  than 
they  have  thus  far  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seriously  urge  that  the 
full  implications  in  terms  of  time.  cost, 
and  quality  be  carefully  and  critically 
weighed  by  all  Members  before  the  pre- 
liminary persuasion  of  suggestions  that 
defense  and  space  spending  be  used  to 
solve  the  problems  of  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment or  of  industrial  depression.  It 
is  well  that  we  give  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  the  genuine  concern  of  our 
colleagues  who  represent  districts  that 
have  such  problems.  It  is  also  perhaps 
imderstandable  that  they  find  some  po- 
litical advantage  in  the  suggestions  they 
have  made.  However,  in  cooler,  calmer, 
moments  even  these  Representatives 
would  not  have  us  embark  upon  a  course 
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surely  to  be  abhorrently  costly  and  per- 
haps destructively  harmful  in  terms  of 
the  timing  and  quality  we  are  striving  for 
in  our  weapons  system  and  our  space 
effort. 


Copy  of  Second  Letter  to  President  Re- 
questinr  Intentions  as  to  Establishing 
Promised  Test  Ban  Safepnards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is 
reproduced  my  second  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  relative  to  the  vital  matter  of 
establishing  the  safeguards  promised  by 
him  to  diminish  the  admitted  risks  and 
disadvantages  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  For 
reference,  my  first  letter  to  him  on  this 
subject  was  reproduced  in  the  Rkcord 
for  October  1  at  page  18533. 

OCTOBES  18,  1963. 
Re  reductloiu  of  risks  and  disadvantages  of 

the  limited  test  ban  treaty, 
■nie  PaisiDKNT, 
The  White  Hou»e.   ,  | 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAM  Mb.  PaxsiDEKr:  My  letter  to  you  dated 
September  34.  1961,  concerning  the  above- 
capUoned  matter  has  Just  been  answered  by 
Atomic   Energy   Commission  Chairman.  Dr. 


Glenn  Seaborg.   under  date  of  October   17. 
1063. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  states  your  administra- 
tion Is  seeking  authorisation  to  make  tbe 
following  treaty  safeguards  expendltiues  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1964: 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico : 

Occupational    health     labora- 
tory  fl,  660. 000 

High  temperature  chemistry  fa- 
culty  1.  435,  000 

Plutonium     research     support 

building 656.000 

Lawrence    Radiation   Laboratory, 
Llvermore.  Calif.: 

Radlochemlstry  building 5.  900.  000 

Hazards  control  addition 1,000,000 

Plant  engineering  and  services 
building 1,  400.  000 

West  cafeteria  addition 255.000 

Craft  shop  addition 300, 000 

Sandia  Base,  N.  Mez.: 

Development  laboratory 3,  780, 000 

Explosive  facilities 540,000 

Classified      technical      reports 

building  (addition) 500.000 

Nevada  Test  Site:   Control  point 

additions 630.000 

Total 17.946.000 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  also  Indicates  that  a 
request  for  appropriation  of  $5,945,000  will 
be  made  and  that  the  remaining  $12  million 
at  the  total  sum  <rf  $17,946,000  will  be  ob- 
tained by  reallocating  money  already  appro- 
priated for  other  purposes. 

For  the  purpKJses  of  comparison,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  table  setting  out  the 
sums  I  have  estimated  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  treaty  safeguards  you  have  prom- 
ised and  sums  you  requested  on  October  16: 


lUq: 


Action  rtqolred  by  promhed  aafefoards 


Vndanvoand  Uwt  sito  tniprov««tu>nt  and  sdditlotM.. 

Wmummis  LBltorutory  uiiproveiikeiits  and  retention  of  topfllgbt  aetentistsi 

Readings  (or  atmwsphortr  tests  rw^uinptlon  capability „_ „.„. 

Detection  system  ilnp^o^Vlnent8  and  niiscellaneoos ,_ IIIIIIIII 

Total 


This  table  indicates  a  serious  discrepancy 
between  your  vlewt  and  mine  as  to  the  ac- 
tions required  to  Implement  the  safeguards, 
their  costs  and  as  to  the  permissible  delay  In 
implementing  them.  This  discrepancy  Is 
further  enlarged  by  my  estimate  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  original  Investment,  at  least 
one-quarter  billion  dollars  must  be  spent 
annually  to  maintain  the  safeguards  in 
operational  efficiency. 

Inasmuch  as  statements  by  yourself  and 
members  of  your  administration  raise  no 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  establishing 
the  safeguards,  the  difference  between  my 
views  and  yours  seem  to  lie  In  the  following 
areas: 

1.  What  actions  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  safeguards? 

2.  How  urgent  Is  It  to  establish  them  with- 
out delay? 

3.  How  much  will  they  oo«t? 

These  are  very  grave  questions  concern- 
ing which  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  your  views  In  detaU.  I  feel 
they  also  are  entitled  to  reassurance  that 
the  $12  mUllon  reallocation  above  menUoned 
Is  not  from  Items  essential  to  the  national 
security. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter.  I  presxune.  Indicated 
only  a  part  of  what  you  may  have  in  mind 
relative  to  Investments  at  the  laboratories 
and  for  underground  test  sits  facilities.  It 
was  wholly  silent  as  to  what  you  may  have  In 
mind  respecting  the  creation  and  nuOnte- 


Cost  pstimsted 

in  Sept.  24. 

1963.  letter 

to  you 


$100. 000, 000 

leo,  000. 000 
eio.000,000 

130,000^000 


1,000.000.000 


Your  Oct.  16. 
1963,  request 


$630,000 
17,315.000 


17,  MS,  000 


Percent 


0.63 

10.82 

.00 

.00 


1.7» 


nance  of  readiness  for  prompt  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. It  also  was  wholly  silent  as  to  what 
you  may  have  in  mind  respecting  the  im- 
provement of  our  capability  to  detect  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  treaty  and  to  monitor 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  Improvements. 

I  sincerely  hoi>e  you  will  avail  yourself  of 
an  opportunity  to  reveal  to  the  Nation  your 
thinking  on  these  Important  matters,  either 
In  a  comprehensive  reply  to  this  letter  or 
otherwise. 

I  make  this  request  because  the  amount 
you  are  presently  seeking  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  safeguards  is  such  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  many  believe  is  needed  that  It 
raises  doubto  that  the  entire  matter  of  the 
safeguards  are  being  taken  seriously  by  those 
who  may  be  advising  you  in  these  matters. 

I  make  this  request  also  becaxise  there  is 
no  asstirance  that  Soviet  scientists  have  not 
already  embarked  on  a  clandestine  program 
of  secret  developments  aimed  at  overpower- 
ing U.S.  capability  in  every  category  of  nu- 
clear weapons;  there  can  be  no  assurance  on 
this  point  untU  the  promised  safeguards  are 
fully  in  being;  and.  untU  tliey  are.  an  open 
invitation  to  the  Kremlin  is  outstanding  to 
get  away  with  anything  and  everything  we 
cannot  detect  or  discover. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CsAio  Hosicca. 
ilember  of  Congres*. 


Statenent  of  Hon.  Dooflas  Dilloii,  Secre- 
tary of  tht  Treuary,  oa  tbe  laterest 
Equalization  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORKOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23. 1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  been  consid- 
ering during  the  past  2  weeks  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  bill,  vhich  is  advo- 
cated by  the  administration  as  one 
meaijs  of  attacking  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  On  October  21,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  appeared 
before  our  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  presented  the  case  for  the  bill. 
Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
legislation  and  the  problem  it  is  designed 
to  meet,  and  because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Secretary's  statement,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  find  his  remarks  of  par- 
ticular interest.  I  therefore  include  it  in 
the  Record: 

Oi»Ei*iNC     Statkmxnt     or     Tax     Honorablx 
DouoLAS  DnxoN,  SEcazTJUtT  or  rnx  Tkxas- 

XntT.    ON    TH«    iKnrEXBST    EQCALIZATXOir    TAX 

Bcroax  thk  Exectttivk  Session  or  trk 
HorrsB  Wats  an*  Mkans  Oommittks, 
OCTOBBR  21,  1963 

Before  you  consider  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
8000  In  detail.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation,  develop- 
ments In  our  balance  of  payments  during  the 
period  since  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
was  proposed  on  July  18.  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  nuu-kets  far  foreign  securities  have 
already  adjusted  to  this  proposal.  • 

As  you  know,  the  interest  equalization 
proposal  is  for  a  temporary  excise  tax  on 
acquisitions  from  foreigners  of  both  new  and 
outstanding  foreign  securities — whether  debt 
or  equity — maturing  In  more  than  3  years. 
In  the  case  of  debt  obligations,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  levied  on  the  VS.  person  acqxiir- 
Ing  the  security  would  be  graduated  by  ma- 
ttnity  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  approximately  1  percent  In  yield. 
As  this  tax  is  passed  back  to  the  tonlga  bor- 
rower, it  will  bring  his  net  Interest  cost  for 
capital  raised  in  our  market  into  much 
closer  alinement  with  the  costs  prevailing  in 
other  industrialised  cotmtxies — thereby  di- 
verting to  other  markets  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  demands  that  would  otherwise 
reach  our  market.  In  the  case  of  equities — 
which,  of  course,  have  no  fixed  maturity — 
the  tax  would  be  16  percent,  the  same  as  the 
rate  applied  to  the  longest  dated  bonds.  Ac- 
quisitions of  foreign  secviritles  from  other 
U.8.  persons  would  remain  free  of  tax.  as 
would  direct  investment  abroad  and  acqui- 
sitions of  the  sectultics  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

HJl.  8000  provides  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  tax  would  be  applied  to  aU  acqui- 
sitions after  July  18.  when  tbe  President 
first  proposed  this  measure.  Participants  In 
the  markets  have  thus  been  conducting  their 
affairs  in  that  knowledge  for  more  than  3 
months.  I  believe  that  experience  over  this 
period  has  amply  confi^rmed  our  initial  Judg- 
ment that  this  temporary  tax  will  be  an  ef- 
fective means  for  assuring  the  needed  reduc- 
tion in  the  outflow  of  portfolio  capital,  while 
preserving  the  essential  freedom  of  the  mar- 
ket to  raise  and  distribute  this  capital  on 
the  basis  of  price  and  other  competitive  cri- 
teria.   A  number  of  more  or  less  technical 
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•mendmenU  to  the  bill  will  be  helpful  In 
meeting  certain  special  problems  that  have 
been  brotight  to  our  attention  and  in  clari- 
fying the  application  of  the  tax  to  certain 
types  of  transactlonB.  We  are,  of  course, 
prepared  to  work  clcwely  with  the  conunlt- 
tee  In  resolving  these  problems.  But  the 
baste  provisions  of  the  bill  as  proposed  have. 
In  our  Judgment,  successfully  met  the  dual 
test  of  effecUvenMS  and  market  practlca- 
blUty. 

At  the  time  I  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee In  August  with  respect  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  I  pointed  out  that  a  sharply 
accelerating  outflow  of  portfolio  capital  had 
been  responsible  for  a  marked  deterioration 
In  oxir  overall  balance-of-payments  position. 
Purchases  by  ITjS.  Investors  of  new  foreign 
securities  doubled  between  1961  and  1962, 
rising  from  a  little  over  $600  million  In  1961 — 
a  figure  well  within  the  normal  range  of 
recent  years — to  more  than  %\  billion  last 
year.  During  the  first  half  of  1963.  the  out- 
flow almost  doubled  again,  exceeding  %\  bil- 
lion in  this  6-month  period. 

Meanwhile,  our  k>alance-of-payment8  defi- 
cit— excluding  all  special  intergovernmental 
transactions — rose  by  over  $600  million  In 
1963  and  by  $900  million  more,  at  an  annual 
rate,  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 
These  Increases,  closely  paralleling  the  steeply 
rising  outflow  of  portfolio  capital,  brought 
this  deficit  on  regular  transactions  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $4.6  billion.  I  wish  to  stress 
that,  while  there  were  numerous  offsetting 
changes  in  the  composition  of  our  deficit  on 
regular  transactions  between  1961,  when  it 
totaled  $3,043  miUlon,  and  the  first  6  months 
of  1963.  when  it  averaged  $4,480  million  at  an 
annual  rate,  the  entire  deterioration  Is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
precedented increase  In  the  purchase  of  new 
foreign  security  issues  by  American  Investors. 
This  phenomenon  totally  transformed  our 
overall  balance  of  payments  and  created  a 
situation  which,  If  allowed  to  continue, 
would  have  inevitably  resulted  In  a  major 
crisis  In  the  international  payments  system, 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  which  for  the 
seciirity  and  well-being  of  our  Nation  and 
for  the  free  world  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  successful  In 
absorbing  a  portion  of  the  dollars  passing 
Into  foreign  hands  as  a  result  of  this  deficit 
on  regular  transactions  by  medium-term 
Treasury  borrowing  from  other  countries  in 
a  strong  balance-of-payments  position,  by 
prepayments  of  debts  owed  to  us  by  o\ir 
allies,  and  by  other  special  Intergovernmental 
transactions.  But  by  mid-year  it  bad  be- 
come apparent  that,  along  with  savings  In 
other  directions,  prompt  and  decisive  action 
was  required  to  curtail  the  enormous  out- 
flow of  portfolio  capital  if  we  were  to  arrest 
and  reverse  the  deterioration  in  oxir  overall 
accounts,  and  thus  assure  our  continuing 
ability  to  finance  our  deficit  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  special  purpose  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  which  comple- 
ments our  etrorts  to  further  lessen  short- 
term  capital  outflows  by  Increasing  upward 
pressure  on  short-term  Interest  rates  and 
the  measures  announced  by  the  President 
on  July  18  to  reduce  Oovernment  expendl- 
tTires  abroad.  The  role  of  the  tax  Is  tempo- 
rary and  transitional,  for  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion lies  in  other  directions — in  the  building 
of  a  more  prosperous  and  profitable  home 
economy  that  will  be  more  attractive  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  capital,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  broader  and  more  efllclent 
capital  markets  In  other  Industrialized 
countries.  However,  the  virgent  need  for 
effective  action  to  meet  our  immediate  prob- 
lem simply  did  not  permit  us  to  wait  for 
those  essentially  longer  term  solutions. 

Some  portion  of  the  outflow  of  portfolio 
capital  during  the  latter  part  of   1962  and 


early  1963  reflected  temporary  influences — 
particularly  the  Canadian  difficulties  of  last 
year  and  Canada's  desire  to  rebuild  its  re- 
serves by  long-term  borrowing  in  our  mar- 
ket. But  beyond  these  special  clrcxmi- 
stances,  the  ominous  fact  was  that  momen- 
t\xm  was  visibly  building  up  for  still  greater 
demands  on  otir  capital  market  from  borrow- 
ers in  virtually  all  other  major  industrial- 
ized countries.  For  Instance,  Japan — al- 
ready a  sizable  borrower  during  the  flrst  half 
of  1963 — had  apparently  been  anticipating 
dubling  the  rate  of  its  flotations  in  the  UJ3. 
market  over  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
which  would  have  brought  the  total  for  the 
year  to  approximately  $300  million.  At  the 
same  time,  more  and  more  industrial  firms 
and  municipalities  in  Europe  were  beginning 
to  tiun  to  our  market. 

These  accelerating  demands  were  reflected, 
for  example,  in  the  volume  of  new  foreign 
corporate  issues  known  to  have  been  In  the 
flnal  process  of  negotiation  with  American 
Interests  at  the  time  the  tax  was  proposed. 
These  issues  totaled  over  $200  million,  with 
borrowers  in  Japan  and  Europe  each  account- 
ing for  more  than  $90  million.  This  par- 
ticular compilation,  conflned  to  corporate 
issues,  is  only  symptomatic  of  the  much 
greater  volume  of  potential  borrowings  from 
industralized  foreign  countries  other  than 
Canada  that  were  on  the  horizon,  including 
large  issues  of  both  central  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  discussions  with  responsible 
European  financial  officials  over  the  past 
few  months,  we  learned  of  many  more  pro- 
spective flotations. 

The  urgency  of  this  situation,  combined 
with  the  essential  need  to  forestall  a  flood 
of  anticipatory  borrowing  by  foreigners  and 
accelerated  purchases  of  foreign  issues  by 
U.S.  investors,  compelled  the  President  to 
ask  that  this  tax  become  effective  the  day 
following  his  special  message.  Enough  is 
known  of  the  third  quarter  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  make  clear  that,  alongside  the  re- 
cent actions  to  Arm  the  level  of  short-term 
Interest  rates,  this  proposal  for  an  Interest 
equalization  tax  is  playing  a  key  role  in  re- 
ducing the  outflow  of  capital  and  permitting 
the  needed  Improvement  in  our  overall  po- 
sition. Present  indications  are  that,  dur- 
ing the  3  months  ended  in  Septemt>er.  the 
deflclt  on  regular  transactions — that  is,  ex- 
cluding all  special  Intergovernmental  pay- 
ments— declined,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  to  less  than  half  of  the  annual  rate 
of  $4.6  billion  at  which  it  was  running  over 
the  January-June  period  as  a  whole.  Siz- 
able debt  prepayments,  medlxun-term  ttat- 
rowlng  from  other  nations,  and  other  special 
Oovernment  transactions  reduced  the  over- 
all net  deficit  still  further — the  preliminary 
figure  should  become  available  very  shortly. 

Much  of  the  sharp  third-quarter  improve- 
ment can  be  traced  directly  to  a  decline  each 
month  since  June  In  purchases  of  new  for- 
eign stocks  and  bonds.  A  further  significant 
portion  of  the  decline  appears  to  reflect  a 
cessation  of  the  sizable  net  purchases  of  out- 
standing foreign  securities  that  occurred 
dtirlng  the  flrst  half  of  the  year,  when  such 
buying  had  resulted  in  a  net  outflow  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $200  million.  What  has  hap- 
pened— Judging  from  preliminary  data 
through  August — is  that  foreigners  have 
continued  to  purchase  these  secxiritles  In  our 
nmrket  In  somewhat  reduced  volume,  while 
Americans  have  sharply  limited  their  pur- 
chases from  foreigners. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  substantially 
improved  third-quarter  flgures  include  a  sig- 
nificant volume  of  further  purchases  of  new 
foreign  Issues  by  Americans,  amounting  as 
nearly  as  we  can  determine  today  to  between 
$160  and  $200  million.  In  itself,  this  would 
imply  purchases  at  a  rate  at  or  above  that 
of  the  1989-61  period,  when  the  outflow  of 
portfolio  capital  was  maintained  within  a 
more  stistalnable  range  of  $500  to  $660  million 
annually.  These  purchases  have  almost  en- 
tirely   reflected    transactions    completed    or 


flrmly  committed  before  the  proposed  July 
19  effective  date  for  the  tax.  By  September 
the  flow  had  practically  ceased.  So  far  as 
we  know,  no  sizable  new  commitments  have 
been  undertaken  since  July  18. 

Clearly,  the  initial  Impact  of  the  tax  on 
negotiations  between  potential  tenders  and 
borrowers  has  been  exaggerated  by  a  tend- 
ency to  postpone  action  pending  legislative 
resolution  of  the  proposal.  This  has  been 
particularly  evident  In  the  case  of  Canadian 
borrowers,  who  have  refrained  from  entering 
our  market  even  though  we  have  proposed 
that  the  President  exercise  his  discretionary 
authority  under  the  bill  to  exempt  new  issues 
from  that  country. 

It  can  be  expected  that  some  negotiations 
will  be  reactivated  once  the  tax  becomes 
definite.  A  few  issuers  have  already  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  bear  the  higher  costs 
that  will  result,  and  the  present  uncertain- 
ties concerning  the  tax  treatment  of  Cana- 
dian borrowers  will  be  ended.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  backlog  of  earlier  commitments 
has  now  been  worked  off  in  large  part,  and 
the  clear  consensus  of  market  participants 
is  that,  once  the  proposed  tax  has  become 
law.  the  renewed  flow  will  not  again  approach 
the  excessive  levels  of  earlier  months.  Mean- 
while, the  progressive  effects  of  measures  to 
reduce  the  dollar  outflow  from  Oovernment 
spending  abroad,  together  with  other  actions 
to  Improve  our  overall  position,  should  assure 
our  continuing  capacity  to  sustain  a  reason- 
able outflow  of  portfolio  capital  in  line  with 
our  experience  before  1962. 

While  negotiation  of  new  foreign  Issues  has 
temporarily  come  to  a  standstill,  active  trad- 
ing markets  have  been  maintained  In  the 
United  States  for  outstanding  foreign  secu- 
rities held  by  American  investors,  both  on 
the  exchanges  and  over  the  counter.  Begin- 
ning August  19.  the  date  we  proposed  the  tax 
should  become  effective  for  securities  traded 
on  U.S.  stock  exchanges,  the  principal  ex- 
changes Introduced  new  procedures  for  iden- 
tifying transactions  involving  foreign-owned 
securities  which,  if  purchased  by  a  U.S.  in- 
vestor, would  t>e  subject  to  tax.  Meanwhile, 
tax-free  trading  In  foreign  securities  among 
U.S.  investors  has  continued  in  the  regular 
way. 

Total  trading  volume  In  these  Issues  on 
the  exchanges  initially  tended  to  contract, 
but  as  brokers  and  Investors  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  procedures.  It  recovered, 
although  still  remaining  below  normal  levels. 
Trading  of  foreign-owned  securities  on  the 
exchanges  has  been  rather  Inactive,  but  these 
transactions,  never  before  reported  sepa- 
rately, may  always  have  been  relatively  lim- 
ited. American  dealers  have  continued  to 
arrange  transactions  among  foreigners  in 
foreign  dollar  bonds,  which  they  may  handle 
free  of  tax  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
bill.  This  trading  exemption,  entailing  a 
refund  or  credit  to  dealers  of  the  tax  on 
securities  promptly  resold  to  foreigners,  ap- 
pears to  be  operating  effectively  and  could 
reasonably  be  extended  to  other  foreign  bond 
issues. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  trading  in  for- 
eign securities  among  U.S.  investors  has  fre- 
quently, but  far  from  uniformly,  taken  place 
at  prices  above  the  prices  prevailing  in  trad- 
ing Eunong  lorelgners  in  the  same  securities. 
No  regular  pattern  has  developed  and,  for 
the  most  ptu-t,  these  premiums  have  been 
small.  In  the  case  of  actively  traded  stocks, 
premiums  have  generally  varied  from  less 
than  1  percent  to  as  much  as  about  4  per- 
cent, and  in  the  case  of  bonds  they  have 
seldom,  if  at  all.  exceeded  2  percent.  No 
discernible  premiima  has  developed  for  some 
of  the  most  widely  held  foreign  stocks  and 
for  many  bond  issues. 

In  a  few  special  Instances,  however,  par- 
ticular foreign  industrial  equities  with  ex- 
ceptional appeal  to  U.S.  investors  havs 
traded  at  a  premlimi  of  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent— the  full  amount  of  the  tax — and  in 
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these  cases  some  net  purchases  from  abroad 
have  continued,  although  apparently  In  re- 
duced volume.  Sizable  premiums  initially 
developed  on  some  highly  speculative  gold 
shares  as  well,  but  demand  for  these  stocks 
sulMlded  during  September  and  the  pre- 
miums have  now  almost  disappeared. 

I  should  also  emphasize  that  no  evidence 
has  developed  of  any  significant  withdrawal 
of  foreign  capital  out  of  U.S.  securities  nor 
of  flight  of  U.8.  capital  abroad.  The  sharp 
Improvement  in  our  overall  accounts  during 
the  full  third  quarter  is  by  itself  an  indica- 
tion that  any  outflow  of  funds  from  these 
sources  could  not  have  been  large.  More- 
over, the  more  speciflc  data  available  for 
Augtist  Indicate  that,  on  balance,  foreigners 
were  net  buyers  of  U.S.  corporate  securities 
In  an  amount  greater  than  in  most  of  the 
earlier  months  of  this  year.  I  should  add, 
too.  that  responsible  officials  in  Europe  have 
both  recognized  the  need  to  reduce  our  out- 
flow of  portfoUo  capital,  and  welcomed  our 
proposal  as  a  further  Indication  of  our  firm 
Intention  to  end  our  deficit  and  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  in  restraining  out- 
flows of  portfolio  capital  will  be  dUuted  by 
two  of  the  proposed  exemptions — one  for 
loans  made  by  commercial  banks  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business,  and  the  other 
for  new  issues  of  particular  countries  to  be 
invoked  only  at  the  President's  discretion 
when  necessary  to  avert  a  threat  to  the  sU- 
billty  of  the  international  monetary  system. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  it  is  our  intention  to 
exempt  new  Canadian  issues  under  the  terms 
of  the  latter  provision. 

This  Canadian  exemption  is  designed  to 
meet  a  highly  unusual  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances. Canada  wUl  for  some  time  have 
a  need  to  borrow  abroad  enough  funds  to 
cover  a  sizable  and  continuing  current  ac- 
count deflclt.  Because  of  the  exceptionally 
close  Unkage  of  Canadian  flnancial  markets 
and  those  in  the  United  States,  and  because 
of  other  trading  and  business  relationships 
between  the  two  countries,  the  great  bulk 
of  these  Canadian  needs  have  traditionally 
been  met  In  our  market.  In  addition,  under 
present  circumstances  Canadian  access  to 
other  markets  may  be  too  limited  to  meet 
their  requlremente.  Under  these  condlUona. 
the  prospect  of  sharply  higher  borrowing 
costs  In  the  United  States  was  Interpreted 
In  Canada  as  threatening  the  ability  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  their  cxurency  without  serious  dam- 
age to  their  Internal  economy,  and  an 
exceptionally  large  speculative  outflow  of 
funds  from  Canada  raised  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  exchange  crisis.  Paced  with 
this  situation,  the  Canadian  authorities 
suggested  that  appropriate  restraints  on 
their  borrowing  In  the  United  States  could 
be  achieved  by  other  measiu^  of  their  own 
choosing  consistent  with  their  domestic  ob- 
jectives. In  these  unique  circumstances,  an 
exemption  from  ths  tax  for  Canadian  new 
issues  was  clearly  appropriate. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  vital  that  an 
hnporunt  reduction  be  achieved  in  the  high 
level  of  recent  outflows  of  portfoUo  capital 
to  Canada,  and  that  total  Canadian  recourse 
to  our  capital  markets  return  to  more  normal 
levels.  An  exemption  can  be  Justified  only 
If  consUtent  with  that  obJecUve.  The  Ca- 
nadians fully  understand  that  we  intend  to 
closely  waU^  the  Tolume  of  their  borrow- 
ing In  this  country  and  that,  should  the 
total  appear  to  be  exceeding  prudent  limits, 
we  will  recommend  that  the  President  exer- 
else  his  discretionary  authority  to  Impose 
a  limitation  on  the  volume  of  their  exempt 
borrowings.  This  discretionary  power  to 
limit  the  size  of  any  exemption  Is  an  essen- 
tial element  erf  the  exempUon  propoaaL 
Without  it.  the  proposed  Canadian  exemp- 
tion could  luxlermlns  ths  whole  purpose  of 
the  proposed  ' 
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The  exemption  proposed  for  commercial 
banks  will  assure  that  financing  for  Ameri- 
can exports  will  remain  amply  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  that  other  short-  and 
medium-term  borrowing  in  support  of  nor- 
mal and  recurring  business  operations  abroad 
will  not  be  unnecessarily  Impeded.  How- 
ever, the  possibility  of  abuse  of  this  exemp- 
tion, particularly  If  potential  foreign  long- 
term  borrowers  attempt  to  shift  their  de- 
mands to  the  banks,  must  be  recognized. 
Therefore  It  Is  Important  that  we  follow 
developments  In  this  area  closely.  Our  abil- 
ity promptly  to  detect  and  discourage  any 
such  possible  abuse  would  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8000 
providing  the  Treasury  with  speciflc  author- 
ity to  obtain  from  the  banks  timely  reports 
in  adequate  detail  on  the  nature  of  their 
current  foreign  lending  activity.  Existing 
procedures  for  the  compilation  of  statisti- 
cal Information  on  the  overall  volume  of 
outstanding  bank  loans  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  need  for  timely  and  detailed  In- 
formation on  this  matter.  In  the  event  that, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  circumstances 
should  arise  that  would  require  some  revision 
of  the  exemption  for  bank  loans,  the  kind 
of  detailed  Information  on  the  natxire  of  bank 
lending  to  foreigners  which  ■wWi  be  provid- 
ed by  these  reports  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  administration  and  to  the  Con- 
gress In  determining  means  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  effectively,  without  damage  to 
the  financing  of  American  trade  or  normal 
bxislness  transactions. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
tax.  Treasury  officials  have  been  in  almost 
dally  contact  with  investor  interests,  busi- 
ness flrms  with  operations  abroad,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  security  houses.  Identifying 
with   them  special   problenu   presented   by 
their  particular  situations  and  exploring  ap- 
propriate ways  of  dealing  with  them.     In  a 
number  of  Instances,  practical  and  mutually 
satisfactory  solutions  to  these  problems  ap- 
pear feasible  within  the  general  framework 
of  HJi.  8000,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  sug- 
gest amendments  to  this  effect  at  the  appro- 
priate point  in  your  dlsciissions.     However, 
some  of  the  proposals  presented  to  us  for 
additional  exemptions  and  exclusions  would 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax,  tm- 
necessarlly  distort  normal  market  relation- 
ships, or  require  for   their  implementation 
the  kind  of  detailed  administrative  apparatus 
and   surveillance   more   characteristic   of   a 
general   system  of   exchange   controls.     In- 
tensive review  of  all  these  considerations  has 
confirmed    our   initial    Judgment   that   out- 
standing foreign   issues  acquired  from  for- 
eigners should  be   subject  to  tax   together 
with  new  iasues.  and  that  a  general  tax  free 
switching  prlvUege  is  neither  desirable  In  the 
interest  of  equity  and  effectiveness  nor  feas- 
ible without  creating  serious  new  problems. 
Exemptions  of  this  nature  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  Intent  that  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  work  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  a  1  percent  increase  In  the  structure 
of  our  long-term  interest  rates  relative  to 
those  prevailing  abroad.     Such  a  change  In 
Interest  rates,  in  addition  to  Increasing  the 
cost   of   new   foreign   borrowings,   would,  of 
course,  affect  the  relative  advantages  of  ptir- 
chaslng  outstanding  foreign  securities.    The 
proposed  tax.  properly  viewed  as  a  substitute 
for  a  change  In  relative  Interest  rates  that 
today  cannot  be  achieved  directly,  will  and 
should  have  closely  similar  effects  on  Inter- 
national Investment  and  borrowing  decisions, 
and  on  flows  of  funds  abroad. 

Within  this  framework,  the  distribution  of 
avaUable  capital  will  continue  to  be  deter- 
mined, consistent  with  normal  market  forces, 
by  relative  prices  and  other  competitive 
criteria,  without  direct  Oovernment  inter- 
vention in  the  process  of  private  decisloa- 
maklng. 

This  concept  Is  very  different  from  that 
lying  behind  the  principal  alternative  means 


that  has  been  suggested  to  achieve  the  need- 
ed reduction  In  the  outward  flow  of  port- 
folio capital— selective  rationing  by  some 
form  of  capital  Issues  committee,  presum- 
ably operating  on  a  more  or  less  voluntary 
basis,  but  under  Government  auspices.  By 
Its  very  natiu^,  this  would  mean  that  mar- 
ket price  would  be  rejected  as  an  appropri- 
ate criterion.  Instead,  market  forces  would 
be  supplanted  by  generalized  criteria  for 
"good"  or  "bad"  types  of  Investment  or  by 
some  kind  of  celling  on  the  holdings  of  In- 
dividual insUtutlons  to  which  purchasers 
of  foreign  securities  woxild  be  expected  to 
conform. 

There  are  many  difficulties  Implicit  In 
this  kind  of  approach.  When  a  large  num- 
ber of  competing  flrms  are  Involved,  and 
when  ta-ansactlons  entered  Into  at  one  point 
In  time  frequently  have  important  Impli- 
cations for  subsequent  competitive  rela- 
tlonshlpts  among  flrms,  there  are  strong  mar- 
ket incentives  to  Interpret  generalized  vol- 
untary guidelines  loosely,  or  to  observe  the 
letter  while  neglecting  the  spirit.  In  the 
absence  of  clear  legal  sanctions  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  price,  the  entire  system  can  break 
down  qiilckly  under  competitive  pressure  as 
soon  as  any  suspicion  arises  that  some  par- 
ticipants are  not  conforming  to  the  Intent 
of  the  program.  This  danger  U  reinforced 
when,  as  In  this  case,  the  application  of  gen- 
eral guidelines  to  specific  circumstances 
would  seldom  be  clear  cut  and  unambiguous, 
for  each  transaction  would  necessarily  have 
tuiique  characteristics.  Moreover,  it  would 
not  be  feasible  even  to  attempt  to  cover 
purchases  of  outstanding  issues  by  the 
thousands  of  Investors  Involved,  thus  not 
only  leaving  that  channel  for  pKJrtfollo  out- 
flow tmtouched  but  encoxiraglng  Inveeton 
withdrawing  from  the  new  issues  market  to 
transfer  their  buying  In   that  direction. 

Past  experience  Indicates  that,  to  be  ef- 
fective at  all.  voluntary  restraint  In  so  com- 
plex an  area  will  require  speciflc  "yes"  or 
"no"  decisions  on  many  proposed  transac- 
tions. In  the  last  analysis  the  burden  fc* 
making  these  decisions  can  only  properly 
and  practically  fall  back  on  the  Oovernment 
Itself.  The  net  result  would  be  to  Inject  the 
Oovernment  squarely  Into  the  process  of  In- 
dividual decisionmaking,  and  thus  Into  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  economic  life,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  this  country  has  always  found 
unacceptable  during  peacetime.  Moreover,  In 
dealing  with  foreign  borrowing,  these  deci- 
sions, case  by  case,  will  Inevitably  be  colored 
by  our  relationships  at  the  time  with  the 
other  nation  Involved,  bringing  into  the  ne- 
gotiations considerations  of  foreign  policy  far 
removed  from  the  pxirposs  of  the  effort  and 
fxirther  complicating  the  task  of  achieving 
effective  restraint. 

Oovernment  cannot,  of  course,  escape  a  re- 
sponsibility for  identifying  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  pointing  to  the  main  directions  In 
which  the  public  Interest  lies,  and  develop- 
ing policies  to  support  that  Interest;  Judg- 
ments of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  embodied 
in  the  bill  before  you.  But.  to  pass  beyond 
this  to  an  attempt  to  direct  speciflc  private 
transactions  would  be  to  accept  heavy  and 
undesirable  re^onslblUtles  of  a  very  different 
kind.  And  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
It  Is  an  Uluslon  to  believe  that  these  responsi- 
bilities could  be  escaped  behind  the  facade 
of  voluntary  program. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  point  out  again 
that  the  effectiveness  and  workability  of  the 
approach  embodied  In  H.R.  8000  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  developments  of  recent 
months.  The  essential  retroactivity  featurt 
has  provided  xu  with  the  necessary  time  to 
Identify  and  appraise  the  special  problems 
that  have  arisen,  and  I  am  confldent  that 
these  problems  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
and  equitably  by  your  commlttss. 

But  unless  the  basic  approach  embodied  In 
this  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law.  the  gravest  of 
risks   will   promptly   ensue   for    the   dollar. 
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CerUlnly,  capital  outflows  could  be  expected 
to  resume  on  a  masalve  scale  If  we,  by  oiu" 
own  actlona,  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  an 
unwillingness  to  Uke  those  actions  that  are 
necessary  to  reduce  and  eliminate  our  deficit. 
In  that  event,  no  one  could  answer  for  the 
continued  stability  of  the  dollar. 


October  24, 


I  know  of  no  substitute  for  the  legislation 
before  you  that  will  adequately  meet  the 
need  without  turning  in  the  direction  ol 
direct  controls.  Thus,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  rejection  of  the  substance  of 
thU  legislation  would  force  the  United  States 
to  move.  In  this  area  of  portfolio  Investment, 


to  measures  of  direct  control  contrary  to  our 
traditions — measures  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  avoid.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  consider  it  of  utmost  importance  that 
your  committee  take  prompt  and  affirmative 
action  In  support  of  the  general  principles 
embodied  In  this  proposal. 


SENAII 

Thursday,  October  24,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
October  22.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  above  all.  yet  in  all:  Our 
way  is  veUed  in  night;  with  Thee  alone 
is  endless  day.  Out  of  the  darkness  and 
above  the  storms  of  earth,  we  lift  our 
prayer. 

In  spite  of  our  selfish  schemes,  which 
too  often  have  been  blind  to  the  welfare 
of  the  common  man  at  home  and  abroad, 
Thou  hast  entrusted  to  our  hands  and 
to  those  who  march  with  us  in  freedom's 
cause  the  keys  of  the  future.  As  the 
unworthy  agents  of  Thy  resistless  will, 
our  eyes  are  seeing  Thy  righteous  sen- 
tence written  against  any  tyranny  which 
blasphemes  Thy  Holy  Name,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  ancient  word:  "Whoso 
dlggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  in  it;  and  he  that 
rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him." 

In  this  grand,  yet  awful,  time,  we  are 
solemnly  conscious  in  this  historic  Cham- 
ber that  the  light  of  each  new  day  is 
calling  for  decisions  of  destiny  which  will 
mold  the  future,  determining  the  shape 
of  things  to  come  for  myriads  of  the  sons 
of  men  and  of  generations  unborn. 

Open  our  eyes  and  strengthen  our 
hearts,  tliat  we  may  trust  tomorrow's 
gleams.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  22,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  on 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for 
public  park  purposes; 

H.R.  6946.  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic 
manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

H.R.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provision* 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1968  and  Utle  XII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  Treasury. 


manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1068  and  title  XU  of 
the  Social  Secvu-lty  Act  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  Rn.T.q  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  redefining 
the  units  and  establishing  the  standards  of 
electrical  and  photometric  measurements  to 
provide  that  the  candela  shall  be  the  unit  of 
luminous  Intensity; 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
combating  menUl  retardation  through  grants 
for  construction  of  research  centers  and 
granu  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  assistance  In  Improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H H.  844.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 

HJl.  845.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 

HJl.  2636.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1956,  for  the  purpose  of  including 
the  Port  Mojave  Indian  Reservation  among 
reservations  excepted  from  the  26-year  lease 
limitations; 

HJl.  3306.  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  make  loans  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  expert  assistance  by  Indian 
tribes  In  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission; 

HJi.  6226.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habUltatlon  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes- 
and  ' 

HJl.  6481.  An  act  to  permit  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  au- 
thority to  undertake  urban  renewal  and 
housing  activities. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Senate 
met  following  a  recess,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
and  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Morning  business  is  in  order.        ^ 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finsuice  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice   by   their   titles    and    referred   as 
indicated : 

HJl.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for 
public  park  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  6946.  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowing  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  ow  ADDmoNAL  Research  Laboratory 

PACtLrms    FOR    Massachusetts    iNSTmrnE 

or  Tkchnoloct 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  additional  research  laboratory  facili- 
ties for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Report    on    Unauthorized   Use    or   Federal 
Ponds  Advanced  to  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittie,  Vin  Olympic  Winter  Games 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  unauthorized  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  advanced  to  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, VIII  Olympic  Games,  Squaw  Valley, 
Calif.,  USA.  1960,  Inc..  for  construction  of 
a  sports  arena,  dated  October  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Weaknesses  in  Administration  or 
Hospital  Research  Grant  Program,  Public 
Health  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piuvuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  weaknesses  In  adminis- 
tration of  the  hospital  research  grant  pro- 
gram. Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Department  or  DxrEMSE  Rkply  to 
B-1 18763,  June  28,  1963 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the   United   States,    transmitting,   pursuant 
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to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reply  to  B-l  18763,  June  28,  1963, 
failure  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
fully  recover  excessive  administrative  cost 
allowances  Included  in  fixed  prices  nego- 
tiated with  Brown-Raymond-Walsh  (a  Joint 
ventxire)  under  contract  NOy-83333  for  the 
Spanish  base  construction  program,  dated 
October  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Supplemental  Report  on  the  Auburn- 
FoLSOM  South  Unit,  Central  Valley 
Project,  Calitornu 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supple- 
mental report  on  the  Auburn-Folsom  South 
imlt.  Central  Valley  project,  California  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Maj.  Victor  R,  Robinson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Vic- 
tor R.  Robinson,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  tem- 
porary admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Public  Schools  of  Worces- 
ter. Mass.,  signed  by  James  J.  Hay  ward, 
clerk,  relating  to  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  oi»ening  of  schools 
with  a  prayer  ceremony,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  216.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  a  study  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  matters  per- 
taining to  interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy, and  efllclency,  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  27,  88th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  691) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  report  fa- 
vorably the  nomination  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Fred  M.  Dean  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  in  connec- 
tion with  his  contemplated  assignment  as 
assistant  to  the  Director,  Weapons  Eval- 
uation and  Control.  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  ask  that 
this  nomination  be  printed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  I  report  favorably  245  of- 
ficers for  temporary  and  permanent 
appointment  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 


Corps  in  grades  not  above  lieutenant 
commander  and  captain  and  509  oflBcers 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  major  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.2263.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures In  connection  with  the  Peoria,  HI., 
"medical  center"  project  eligible  as  local 
grants-in-aid  toward  that  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  2264.  A  bill  to  require  the  procurement 
of  certain  services  by  Government  agencies 
from  commercial  suppliers  whenever  econ- 
omy will  result  from  such  prociu-ement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  :  \ 

S.  2255.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  certain  property  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EL1JENDE31  (by  request) : 

S.  2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
28,  1960,  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis, 
certain  inspection  services  involving  overtime 
work;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  In  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Gulf  Teet  Range,  Gulf  of  Mexico) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Buroick)  : 

S.  2268.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  voluntary  spe- 
cial agricultural  conservation  wheat  program 
for  1964  and  1966  crop  years;  to  provide  for 
the  resumption  of  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed 
in  areas  where  it  has  been  used  historically 
for  this  purpose;  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
export  subsidies  and  diversion  payments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  MusKis,  and  Mr. 
Proutt) : 

S.  2269.  A  bill  to  further  amend  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  371).  to  liberalize  the  conditions  of 
loans  by  national  banks  on  forest  tracts;  to 
the   Committee   on  Banking   and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McInttre  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

My  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2260.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  faculties  for  agricultural 
workers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 


a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion  of 
the  cost,  of  constructing  such  housing  facil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buroick  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION— JOINT 
EXPLORATION  AND  USE  OP  SPACE 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mrs.  Nettberger)  submitted 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65) 
favoring  agreements  with  other  nations 
for  the  joint  exploration  and  use  of  space 
and  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

FEDERAL  SERVICES  PROCUREMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  procurement  of 
certain  services  by  Government  agMicies 
from  commercial  suppliers  whenever 
economy  will  result  from  such  procure- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  da3rs  so 
that  those  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
cosponsor  may  add  their  names  to  it. 

This  proposed  Federal  Service  Pro- 
curement Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  neces- 
sary to  reverse  a  continuing  trend  to- 
ward interagency  dealings  for  the  pro- 
vision of  various  services  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  in  competition  with  private, 
taxpaying  firms.  When  one  agency  re- 
tains the  services  of  another,  the  action 
is  not  usually  based  on  any  cost  com- 
parison; the  proposed  act  would  require 
that  consideration  be  given  to  possible 
economies  available  through  considera- 
tion of  private  enterprise  firms  providing 
like  services. 

Professional  societies  representing 
consulting  engineers  and  photogramme- 
trists  in  private  practice  have  recently 
called  to  my  attention  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  Federal  interagency  dealings 
competing  with  their  members.  Pro- 
posals from  private  firms  were  not  in- 
vited, and  so  the  Government  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  savings,  if 
any,  might  have  been  obtained. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  Government 
should  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  available  through  the 
employment  of  private  firms  or  Federal 
agencies  following  a  meaningful  cost 
comparison. 

RESTRICTION  OF  CERTAIN  AREAS 
IN  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
FOR  DEFENSE  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest  of    the    Department   of    the    Air 
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Porce,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  legislation  would  restrict  the  use 
of  certain  submerged  lands  off  the  gulf 
coast  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  restrict 
the  operation  of  mineral  leasing  laws 
therein. 

The  installation  involved  is  a  portion 
of  the  gxilf  test  range  consisting  of  over 
24  million  acres  of  submerged  land 
which  is  used  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
in  the  testing  and  development  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  in  the  training  of 
personnel. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2257)  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BiBue.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


FOREST  CREDIT  AND  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  of  sustained  yield  forestry 
has  brought  many  benefits  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  American 
people.  It  has  permitted  the  more  or- 
derly development  of  forest  products  in- 
dustries. Lands  under  such  manage- 
ment afford  wildlife  habitat  and  recrea- 
tional benefits  for  visitors.  On  occasion, 
however,  a  landowner  finds  it  impossible 
to  provide  such  management  for  want  of 
credit.  Better  fire  control,  higher 
prices  for  forest  products,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  market  for  hardwood  pulp, 
and  other  developments  have  made  cer- 
tain kinds  of  forestry  loans  high  grade 
credit  risks  for  private  lenders,  thus  free- 
ing woodlot  owners  and  forest  products 
indxistries  from  any  need  to  rely  entirely 
on  Government  credit.  I  therefore  in- 
troduce atnd  send  to  the  desk,  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Sparkkan.  Muskxe.  and 
PmoxrrY.  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions of  loans  by  national  banks  on 
forest  tracts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  woiild  Increase 
the  amount  permitted  for  such  loans 
from  40  percent  of  the  value  of  stumpage 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  value  of  both 
standing  and  growing  timber,  land,  and 
Improvements  thereon.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  permitted  term  of  such  loans 
from  10  years  up  to  15  years.  The  bill 
is  offered  as  an  amendment  to  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1953. 

My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  is 
87  percent  forested  but  much  of  these 
forests,  especially  on  small  woodlots, 
must  be  classed  as  poor  second  growth 
timber.  Today's  lumber  markets  re- 
quire the  best  possible  quality,  so  it  is 
hard  for  our  region  to  capitalize  upon 
the  undoubted  economic  and  employ- 
ment potential  of  these  forests.  As 
needed  improvements  cannot  be  taken 
without  long  periods  of  unrewarded  in- 
vestment, the  nature  of  forest  credit 
becomes  very  important  to  us. 


Forest  credit  enables  the  woodland 
owner  to  increase  his  holdings  to  econom- 
ically efficient  size.  It  may  enable  an 
owner  to  hold  rapidly  appreciating 
stands  imtil  they  are  at  an  optimum 
stage  for  cutting  by  providing  funds  for 
taxpayments  and  improvement.  Loans 
on  such  property  sometimes  enable  the 
owner  of  unstocked  or  rimdown  forests 
to  rehabilitate  his  stand.  TTie  owner 
might  seek  a  loan  in  order  to  avoid  cut- 
ting when  a  farm  is  sold,  when  he  is  in 
temporary  financial  difiBculties.  or  to 
wait  out  a  downturn  in  market  condi- 
tions. In  transmitting  this  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  credit  needs  of  the  timber 
industry  require  greater  recognition. 
This  bill  will  help  to  meet  those  needs 
and  extend  such  recognition. 

The  bill  Is  fully  consistent  with  the 
dual-banking  system.  Most  State-char- 
tered banks  already  have  such  author- 
ity. In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
mutual  savings  banks  may  make  loans 
on  all  real  estate  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  real  property,  either  in  New 
Hampshire  or  any  adjacent  State.  State- 
chartered  commerciaJ  banks  may  make 
loans  on  similar  conditions  in  any  New 
England  State.  In  some  States,  the 
powers  of  State-chartered  commercial 
banks  are  tied  to  the  powers  of  nation- 
ally chartered  banks,  which  in  turn  de- 
pend on  section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  where  forest  credit  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  this  bill's  passage 
would  have  one  distinct  benefit  in  con- 
tributing, throughout  the  entire  dual- 
banking  system,  to  a  positive  recogni- 
tion of  forestry  as  an  appropriate  field 
of  lending  activity. 

There  are  many  woodlots  too  small 
for  commercially  advantageous  forestry 
operations.  A  second  benefit  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill  might  be  to  encour- 
age the  kind  of  effective  operation  that 
would  serve  as  a  base  for  credit.  The 
excellent  study  of  "Forest  Credit  in  the 
United  States."  published  by  Resources 
for  the  Future.  Inc..  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

A  more  aggresslTe  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
lending  agencies  to  make  credit  available. 
If  sound  practices  and  organization  are 
adopted,  can  be  a  powerful  Influence  In 
bringing  about  the  changes  needed  to  make 
forestry  a  better  basis  for  credit. 

Such  changes  might  include  greater 
attention  to  cooperative  marketing  ar- 
rangements, reliance  on  technical  advice 
from  consulting  foresters  and  State  and 
Federal  Government  agencies,  and  re- 
gional treatment  and  warehousing  facili- 
ties. 

This  bill  will  not  meet  all  of  our  needs 
for  improved  forestry  credit.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  operates  a 
forest  loan  program  whose  liberal  terms 
may  be  necessary  for  the  more  risky 
loans.  I  intend  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  variable  repajrment 
schedules  on  private  loans  as  well  inter- 
mediate credit  arrangements  where  for- 
estry mortgages  might  be  discounted. 
The  support  which  this  bill  enjoys  from 
forestry  associations.  State  and  National 
banks,  and  students  of  our  resource  needs 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  first  step.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  should 
additional  Senators  wish  to  cosponsor. 
through  Thursday,  October  31.  and  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  (S.  2259 >  to  further  amend 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  371).  to  liberalize 
the  conditions  of  loans  by  national  banks 
on  forest  tracts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  secUon  24  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  as  added  by  the  Act  of 
Augxist  15,  1953.  c.  510,  67  Stat.  613  (12 
U.S.C.  371),  is  amended  to  read: 

"Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  first  Hens 
upon  forest  tracts  which  are  properly  man- 
aged in  all  respects.  Such  loans  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations  se- 
cured by  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  in- 
strument; and  any  national  banking  as- 
sociation may  purchase  any  obligation  so  se- 
cured when  the  entire  amount  of  such  ob- 
ligation is  sold  to  the  association.  The 
amount  of  any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  growing  timber,  lands,  and  Im- 
provements thereon  offered  as  security  and 
the  loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  Asure  that  at  no  time  shall 
the  loan  balance  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
original  appraised  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty then  remaining.  No  such  loan  shall  be 
made  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years; 
except  that  any  such  loan  may  be  made  for 
a  term  not  longer  than  fifteen  years  if  the 
loan  Is  secured  by  an  amortized  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  instrument 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Installment 
payments  are  sxifBcient  to  amortize  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  and  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  6%  per  centum  per  annum.  AU  such 
loans  secured  by  first  lien  upon  forest  tracts 
shall  be  included  in  the  permissible  aggre- 
gate of  all  real  estate  loans  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  but  no  naUonal 
banking  association  shaj^  make  forest-tract 
loans  in  an  aggregate  sum  in  excess  of  60 
per  centum  of  its  capital  stock  paid  In  and 
unimpaired  plus  60  per  centum  of  its  un- 
impaired surplus  fund." 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSING  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incen- 
tive, in  the  form  of  rapid  amortization 
for  the  construction  of  farm  labor  hous- 
ing. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  until  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 29,  for  additional  sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  who  employs 
hired  labor,  and  especially  migratory 
labor,  in  many  respects  is  In  a  position 
nearly  unique  among  employers.  Not  the 
least  of  the  farmer's  special  problems  is 
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that  he  is  generally  under  the  necessity 
of  providing  housing  for  his  employees. 
This  housing  is  an  extra  item  of  labor 
cost,  and  where  the  housing  is  adequate, 
safe,  and  sanitary,  the  cost  can  become 
heavy  indeed.  This  is  especially  true 
respecting  migrant  housing,  because  mi- 
gratory workers  are  needed  in  large 
numbers,  for  short  periods;  and  the 
housing  provided  for  them  is  likely  to 
stand  vacant  for  large  portions  of  the 
year.  Current  developments  in  mechani- 
zation further  increase  the  burden  of 
providing  good  housing,  for  in  numerous 
crops  and  areas  the  need  for  the  mi- 
grant's labor  may  be  eliminated  entirely 
within  a  few  years. 

Because  the  farmer  carries  this  special 
burden.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  make  some  special  assist- 
ance available  to  him.  Despite  the  fact 
that  many  farm  employers  have  F>er- 
formed  exemplarlly  in  providing  good 
housing  for  their  workers,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  housing  for  migrants  that 
can  fairly  be  described  as  deplorably 
wretched  and  totally  inadequate  for  hu- 
man habitation.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  migratory  worker  may.  at  some 
future  time,  because  obsolete  is  no  reason 
to  countenance  the  housing  conditions 
he  is  sometimes  faced  with  now. 

The  need  for  better  farmworker  hous- 
ing was  stressed — not  for  the  first  time — 
at  a  hearing  just  a  week  ago  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  In  testi- 
mony for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Un- 
der Secretary  John  F.  Henning  gave  a 
vivid  description  of  the  living  conditions 
of  many  migrant  farmworkers  in  this 
country.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  Secretary  Henning's  testimony: 

A  field  report  by  the  State  Services  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  on 
the  living  conditions  of  approximately  235 
migrants  in  two  camps  in  a  Midwestern  State 
is  shocking.  The  first  camp  vUlted  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  six  city  buses  and  a  trail- 
er located  in  the  middle  of  a  field  in  the 
hot  sun  with  no  shade.  According  to  the 
report,  no  water  of  any  kind  was  available  In 
the  camp  Iteelf.  Water  was  hauled  in  a 
large  garbage- type  can  from  a  long  distance; 
garbage  and  waste  were  collected  in  uncov- 
ered cans  within  16  feet  of  the  bus.  which 
had  no  screens  of  any  kind. 

The  second  camp  included  50  old  buses 
parked  Ir  a  grove  of  trees,  where  there  were 
at  least  Uve  pumps  for  water  and  a  pit  on 
the  edge  of  the  camp  for  disposing  of  refuse. 
Some  of  the  buses  had  screens;  more  of  them 
had  burlap  sacks  on  the  outside  of  the  win- 
dows. However,  the  three  open  doorways  in 
each  bus  were  not  protected  by  screens  of 
any  kind  and  the  windows  for  ventilation  in 
the  outside  toilet  were  also  unscreened. 

A  recent  report  from  a  regional  consultant 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  on  labor 
camps  In  a  Western  SUte  describes  sani- 
tary conditions  in  a  particular  camp  as  atro- 
cious, with  no  bathing  facilities  In  the  camp 
and  no  running  water  In  the  cabins.  Wood 
stoves  were  used  for  cooking  purposes,  mak- 
ing the  cabins  extremely  hot  in  the  summer. 

Typical  of  a  wideapreful  problem  are  con- 
ditions disclosed  in  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity in  a  Southwettern  Stetes  where  the 
camp  was  found  to  have  no  hot  water  for 
bathing.  Improper  drainage,  and  fire  haz- 
ards. In  other  camps  the  investigator  found 
stagnant  water  around  outside  water  spig- 
ots, bath  water  seeping  into  a  nearby  well, 


screens  in  need  of  repair,  and  doors,  floors, 
and  seats  from  outside  toilets  missing. 

Since  this  particular  investigation  was  con- 
ducted under  an  International  agreement 
imposing  conditions  on  the  use  of  foreign 
farm  workers,  the  workers  could  be  removed 
from  these  unsanitary  surroundings.  The 
Federal  Government  can  offer  no  such  pro- 
tections to  domestic  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  Federal 
assistance  for  farm  housing  is  well  es- 
tablished. The  recent  hearing  from 
which  Secretary  Henning's  testimony 
was  quoted  was  directed  to  another  mi- 
gratory labor  bill.  S.  981.  to  expand  the 
direct  financial  assistance  for  farm  hous- 
ing available  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  But  the  gravity  of  the  farm  la- 
bor housing  situation  is  such,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  we  should  give  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  to  every  means  at  our 
disposal  for  correcting  it.  Accordingly, 
the  legislation  Introduced  today  would 
create  an  incentive  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  labor  housing  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Under  this  bill,  the  construction  costs 
of  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor  could 
be  amortized  for  tax  purposes  over  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  rather  than,  as  at  pres- 
ent, depreciated  over  25,  30,  or  40  years — 
whatever  may  be  the  entire  useful  life 
of  the  housing  facility.  In  addition  to 
new  construction,  the  amortization  de- 
duction would  be  available  respecting  the 
costs  of  alteration  or  remodeling  so  as 
to  improve  or  enlarge  an  existing  hous- 
ing facility  for  domestic  agricultural 
workers. 

The  special  deduction,  in  lieu  of  de- 
preciation, could  be  taken  by  a  farmer 
or  other  owner  with  resp>ect  to  housing 
completed  after  December  31, 1962,  or  by 
the  purchaser  of  such  housing.  To  qual- 
ify, the  owner  would  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
covering  these  three  points: 

First.  That  the  housing  facility  has 
been  constructed  to  provide  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  agricultural 
workers; 

Second.  If  the  housing  is  to  be  rented, 
rather  than  being  furnished  to  farm- 
workers rent  free,  that  the  rentals  will 
be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  occupants' 
probable  incomes  and  earning  capaci- 
ties; and 

Third.  That  during  the  5-year  amorti- 
zation period,  the  housing  will  be  made 
available  primarily  for  occupancy  by  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers  and  will  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble minimum  standards  on  safety  and 
sanitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  measure  is  well  underway. 
Yet,  the  equities  of  the  bill  introduced 
are  so  clear  and,  the  tax  implications  so 
simple,  that  I  believe  it  not  unrealistic 
to  anticipate  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee can  consider  it  at  an  early  date  and 
report  it  favorably  during  this  Congress. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (8.  2260)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encour- 


age the  construction  of  housing  facilities 
for  agricultural  workers  by  permitting 
the  amortization  over  a  60-month  period 
of  the  cost,  or  a  portion  of  the  cost,  of 
constructing  such  housing  facilities,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  WEEK 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BmiDicK].  I  intro- 
duce today  a  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  7- day  period  beginning  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  April  in  each  year  l>e 
designated  as  National  Farmers  Week. 
Such  a  week  would  be  observed  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and 
would  serve  to  call  attention  to  the 
American  people  the  farmer's  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  and  resources  of  our 
country. 

The  truly  great  story  of  our  time,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  tfLctual  report  on  what 
farm  families  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  our  country. 

The  188  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  have  more 
food  of  better  quality  in  greater  variety 
than  any  people  in  any  country  in  all 
recorded  history. 

And  not  only  do  Americans  have  more 
than  enough  food  available  to  them,  they 
buy  it  for  a  smaller  share  of  their  in- 
comes than  do  families  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  last  2  years  the  propor- 
tion of  consumer  income  required  to  pur- 
chase food  has  dropped  to  the  lowest 
ratio  in  history— 19  percent  of  take- 
home  pay. 

Mr.  President,  while  producing  more 
and  more  better  foods,  farm  families 
have  been  sending  workers  from  the 
land  into  other  areas  of  the  Nation's 
economy — into  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, business,  and  the  professions 
and  services.  Our  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  steadily 
increase  food  production,  thereby  sub- 
stituting increased  skills  and  technology 
for  farmworkers. 

In  the  last  decade,  production  per 
man-hour  in  agriculture  increased  77 
percent.  A  century  ago  one  worker  on 
the  farm  supplied  food  and  fiber  for  less 
than  five  persons.  By  1940  the  figure  had 
risen  to  10.  Now,  just  23  years  later, 
each  farmwoiicer  supplies  food  and  fiber 
for  28  persons. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  feed  us  so  well  do  not  themselves 
eat  very  high  on  the  hog.  Farm  income 
has  improved  the  past  2  years,  but  it  still 
averages  only  60  percent  of  nonf  arm  in- 
come. But  while  farmers  are  fewer  in 
number  and  do  not  share  equitably  In 
the  national  income,  they  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  total 
economy. 

There  are  fewer  than  15  million  peo- 
ple living  on  our  farms — only  about  8 
percent  of  the  country's  population.  The 
population  of  the  State  of  California  ex- 
ceeds our  national  farm  population. 

Yet  farmers  create  millions  of  jobs 
for  fellow  Americans.  Ten  million  peo- 
ple   have    jobs    storing,    transporting. 
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processing,  and  merchandising  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture.  Six  miliion  have 
Jobe  providing  the  supplies  farmers  use. 
Thousands  in  rural  ccnnmunities  across 
the  land  make  their  livings  providing 
services  required  by  farmers. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  exceeds 
$200  billion.  That  figure  is  comparable 
to  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
current  assets  for  all  corporations  in  the 
country.  It  represents  three-fifths  of  the 
value  of  all  corporation  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  repre- 
sents $21,300  for  each  farmworker,  as 
compared  with  a  manufacturing  invest- 
ment of  $16,000  for  each  worker.  In 
1961,  when  our  farmers  had  a  gross  in- 
come of  nearly  $40  billion,  they  spent 
$27  billion  to  operate  their  businesses. 

Farmers  spend  over  $2  billion  a  year 
for  trucks,  tractors,  machines,  and  other 
equipment.  Farming  uses  more  petro- 
leum than  any  other  single  industry — 
more  than  $2  billion  is  spent  by  farmers 
each  year  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  equip- 
ment maintenance. 

You  could  provide  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  Seattle.  Portland.  San  Diego, 
and  Chicago  with  electricity  for  a  year 
and  the  kilowatt  consumption  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  total  needed  to 
keep  our  farms  going. 

When  people  begin  telling  me,  Mr. 
President,  all  the  things  the  country  is 
doing  for  agriculture.  I  ask  them  what 
would  happen  if  this  Nation  lost  three- 
fourths  of  the  assets  of  all  corporations. 
or  three-fifths  of  the  market  value  of 
all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Exchange,  or  more  than  16  million  non- 
farm  jobs. 

TTie  answers  to  these  questions  are,  in 
part,  the  answers  to  what  farm  families 
are  doing  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced today — a  resolution  providing 
for  an  annual  National  Farmers  Week  in 
the  spring — would  in  a  small  way  ex- 
press a  nation's  gratitude  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  live  and  work 
on  the  Nation's  family  farms.  I  am 
hopeful  the  resolution  will  receive  early 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  that  this  body  will  see  fit  to  pass 
it  at  an  early  date.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  joint  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
aimual  National  Farmers  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bxhidick).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatixfca  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  April  in  each  year  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  National  Farmers  Week,  and  the 
President  Is  requested  to  laaxte  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT  (AMENDMENT  NO.  234) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  HJl.  7885 — 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act — and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  He  on  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

This  amendment  will  merely  put  con- 
tracts with  and  grants  to  educational  In- 
stitutions under  the  foreign  aid  program 
on  the  same  footing  as  contracts  with 
and  grants  to  educational  institutions  In 
our  domestic  programs. 

I  have  previously  spoken  about  this 
amendment  when  I  Introduced  it  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1276.  This  amend- 
ment has  since  been  perfected  In  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Association 
of  College  and  University  Business  Offi- 
cers and  the  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Education  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education.  I  shall  speak  on  this 
amendment  at  greater  length  next  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  234)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  50.  delete  lines  19  through  34 
and  on  page  51  delete  lines  1  and  2  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(Including  grants)  entered  Into  with  a  uni- 
versity, college,  or  other  educational  Insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  by  part  I  may  provide 
for  the  pajrment  of  the  reimbursable  Indi- 
rect costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  Institutions  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
determined fixed-percentage  rates  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  a  formula  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
determining  costs),  applied  to  the  total,  or 
an  element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  di- 
rect costs  Incurred,  provided  that  none  of 
the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for  the  conduct 
of  a  research  project  an  amount  for  Indirect 
expenses  In  connection  with  such  project  In 
excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs." 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  TO  TERMINATE  MILI- 
TARY AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
235) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Ervin, 
Nelson,  Proxmire,  Cannon,  McGovern, 
Morse,  and  Smathers,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7885 — the  foreign 
assistance  bill.  This  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  termination  of  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  all  Latin  American  countries. 

Recent  events  in  Latin  America  em- 
phasize the  need  for  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  intend  to  speak  at  length  on 
this  matter  next  week.  I  submit  this 
amendment  at  this  time  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  at  the 
desk  and  also  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed;  and. 


without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  235)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Insert  between  lines  8  and  9  on  page  41  the 
following: 

"(d)  Section  506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  U  here- 
by amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  'Provided,  That,  except  (1)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior  commit- 
ments and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent finds,  with  respect  to  any  LAtln  Ameri- 
can country,  that  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  under  this  Act  Is  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  Informs  the  Congress,  no  further  military 
assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  Latin  American 
country.'  " 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
236) 

Mr.  DIRKSE2I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ALASKA   DAY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Fi'iday  was  Alaska  Day. 

October  18  marked  the  97th  anniver- 
sary of  the  transfer  of  Russian  America 
from  the  ownership  of  the  czar  of  all  the 
Russias  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
On  October  18,  1867,  in  a  ceremony  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  Gen.  L.  H.  Rousseau  took 
formal  possession  of  Alaska  on  behalf  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  Sitka  last  Friday.  Hundreds 
of  people  gathered  in  the  former  capital 
of  Alaska  from  all  sections  of  the  49th 
State.  My  colleague  and  friend.  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  J.  Rivers,  had  also  gone 
to  Sitka  from  Washington  for  this  his- 
toric event.  And.  as  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years,  the  military  participated 
actively.  Present  were  Lt  Gen.  Raymond 
J.  Reeves,  Commander  in  Chief.  Alaska 
Command,  as  well  as  Maj.  Gen.  Ned  D. 
Moore,  Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army, 
Alaska,  Rear  Adm.  Fred  E.  Bakutis.  com- 
mander of  the  17th  Naval  District,  and 
Rear  Adm.  George  D.  Synon.  Com- 
mander of  the  17th  Coast  Guard  District, 
together  with  many  other  officers  and 
military  units.  The  people  of  Sitka  are 
especially  appreciative  of  all  that  the 
military  has  done  to  make  this  annual 
celebration  a  success,  and  speaking  in 
their  behalf  now  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
want  to  thank  General  Reeves.  On 
Castle  Hill  Friday  afternoon  there  was 
reenactment  of  the  lowering  of  the  Rus- 
sian fiag  and  raising  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Then  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of 
Alaska  delivered  the  only  address  in  a 
brief  but  very  impressive  ceremony. 

The  history  of  Alaska  is  a  fascinating 
study.  The  hlstor  yof  Alaska  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion's relations  with  Soviet  Russia:  for 
It  is  In  Alaska  that  the  eastern  expan- 
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sion  of  Russia  came  face  to  face,  or  as 
we  say  now,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  with  the 
western  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
The  experience  which  we  gained  In  ne- 
gotiatiiig  the  sale  with  Russia  in  1867  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 

Some  will  say  the  relatively  new  peril 
of  communism  has  changed  the  facp  of 
the  world,  the  ways  of  diplomacy.  But 
I  wonder.  The  more  I  read  of  the  past, 
the  more  I  am  Impressed  with  how  little 
today  is  new,  how  much  is  the  same. 

An  example  of  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
hot  line  which  President  Kennedy  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  have  agreed  will 
provide  instant  communication  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin.  I 
wonder  how  many  Senators  know  that 
this  proposal  Is  not  new;  that  it  was 
first  advanced  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Some  of  the  reasons  may  be 
different,  but  the  essential  fact  remains. 
In  1864,  In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  President  In  his  annual  message  to 
the  Congress,  proposed  the  construction 
of  an  overland  telegraph  route  from  the 
east  coast  of  America  through  Alaska 
and  Siberia  to  the  then  capital.  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  would  connect  with 
direct  lines  to  the  European  capitals. 

The  construction  of  the  project  pro- 
posed by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  was  actually  begun  in  1865.  Work 
crews  began  stringing  lines  from  the 
Seward  Peninsula  In  the  region  of  Nome 
in  that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
these  Western  Union  employees  who 
made  the  first  gold  strike  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  They  were  the  forerunners 
of  many,  many  thousands  of  sourdough 
miners  who  came  to  Nome  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  1865  and  then 
it  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  rediscov- 
ered until  1898. 

A  Western  Union  party  ascended  the 
Yukon  River  as  far  as  Selkirk,  Yukon 
Territory  of  Canada.  In  1867  another 
party  went  up  the  Yukon  as  far  as  Fort 
Yukon.  Meanwhile,  similar  parties  were 
at  work  in  Siberia. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  all  this  work 
came  for  naught,  for  in  1866  the  first 
transatlantic  cable  was  laid  successfully 
and  as  a  result  the  overland  system  was 
no  longer  needed. 

The  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
was  negotiated  and  formally  signed  by 
treaty  March  30.  1867.  The  Russians, 
however,  we  now  know,  had  been  inter- 
ested In  selling  the  territory  for  close 
to  a  decade. 

In  1859  the  subject  was  broached  to 
the  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States 
by  Senator  Gwin,  of  California,  acting 
on  behalf  of  President  Buchanan.  No 
firm  offer  was  made  but  mention  was 
made  that  the  United  States  might  be 
willing  to  pay  as  high  as  $5  million. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  Baron  Ed- 
ouard  Stoeckel.  in  a  confidential  memo 
to  his  home  government,  said  that  this 
seemed  to  be  a  large  simi,  more  than 
the  colony  was  worth — more,  in  fact,  he 
added,  than  the  colony  ever  would  be 
worth  and  certainly  as  much  as  the 
United  States  would  ever  be  willing  to 
Rive. 
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The  baron  was  proved  wrong  on  every 
point. 

The  baron,  in  his  memo,  pointed  out 
the  benefits  which  the  czar  would  gain 
from  the  sale.  The  fur  trade  was  declin- 
ing in  Importance.  The  Russian -Ameri- 
can company,  which  operated  the  colony 
and  sold  the  furs,  was  in  financial  diffi- 
culties which  seemed  to  be  getting  worse. 
Alaska  could  be  seized  by  any  strong 
naval  power  in  time  of  war.  No  doubt, 
the  baron  meant  Great  Britain,  a  nation 
with  whom  the  Russian  Government 
had  recently  been  at  war.  It  was  im- 
r>ortant  to  Russia  that  Britain  not  be 
allowed  to  obtain  a  dominant  position 
in  the  Pacific.  The  baron  recognized 
the  truth  that  the  nation  which  controls 
Alaska  controls  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
he  did  not  want  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  power.  The  United  States  was 
not  then  a  great  power  but  was  strong 
enough  to  defend  Alaska. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Alaska 
Is  a  fact  which  must  never  be  forgotten, 
for  if  it  is  forgotten,  it  is  only  relearned 
at  great  cost.  This  was  clearly  and  most 
expensively  demonstrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  War  when  it  was 
necessary  to  arm  a  defenseless  Alaska 
at  great  speed. 

There  is  another  interesting  document 
in  the  Russian  archives  from  this  period 
dealing  with  Alaska.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  Admiral  Popov 
February  7.  1860.  The  admiral  stated 
that  Russia  might  as  well  sell  Alaska 
to  America  because  America  was  bound 
and  determined  to  have  it  in  time  by 
sale  or  otherwise. 

By  1866  the  Russians  had  decided  to 
sell  Alaska.  They  gave  the  minister  a 
map  with  the  frontiers  outlined  and  told 
him  not  to  take  less  than  $5  million. 

In  March  of  1867  Stoeckel  called  on 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  the  ne- 
gotiations began. 

Having  been  Instructed  not  to  take 
less  than  $5  million.  Baron  Stoeckel  told 
Seward  he  could  not  possibly  consider 
anything  less  than  $7  miUion. 

After  weeks  of  hard  fought  negotia- 
tions, Secretary  of  State  Seward  finally 
obtained  Baron  Stoeckel 's  concession: 
Russia  would  sell  Alaska  for  $7  million. 

Because  of  various  technicalities  in 
negotiations,  it  become  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  add  an  additional 
$200,000  to  the  selling  price. 

America  bought  Alaska  the  way  most 
of  us  buy  used  cars. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  4  a.m.  March 
30.  1867.  It  was  a  strange  time  to  sign 
a  treaty  but  Seward  was  anxious  to 
complete  the  deal,  especially  so  because 
the  40th  Congress  was  close  to  adjourn- 
ment and  he  wished  to  obtain  Senate 
approval  of  the  treaty  before  the  Con- 
gress went  home.  He  was  afraid  the 
Russians  would  take  affront  if  the  treaty 
was  not  promptly  ratified.  Senators  will 
feel  a  pang  of  envy  at  the  thought  of  a 
Congress  adjourning  In  March  or  April. 
Here  it  is  October  and  here  we  are,  still. 
Senators  who  were  Impressed  with  the 
speed  and  decision  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate recently  ratified  the  test  ban  treaty 
will  also  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
sale-of -Alaska  treaty  was  signed  on  the 


30th  of  March,  was  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  reported 
out  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  37  to  2 
on  April  9.  It  was  charged  at  the  time 
that  delaying  tactics  were  being  used. 

As  I  have  said,  on  October  18  title  was 
handed  over  from  Russia  to  the  United 
States.  The  Congress,  however,  did  not 
get  aroiuid  to  paying  the  bill  until  July 
14,  1868. 

It  has  been  97  years  since  the  first 
Alaska  Day.  Since  that  time  America's 
original  investment  has  been  repaid  one 
hundred,  nay,  a  thousandfold.  Last  year 
alone.  Alaska  oil  and  natural  gas 
brought  $31,599,000  Into  our  Nation's 
economy,  and  this  is  but  a  beginning. 
The  next  97  years  will  bring  expansion 
and  development  of  undreamed  of  pro- 
portions to  Alaska.  All  America  will 
benefit  from  Secretary  Seward's  great 
wisdom  In  buying  Alaska,  and  we  can 
overlook  with  a  smile  his,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary generosity. 


FISHING  IN  TERRITORIAL  WATERS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  great  gratification  that  I 
learned  today  that  the  Gulf  States  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  S.  1988,  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  me  to  "prohibit  fish- 
ing in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by 
persons  other  than  nationals  or  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States."  This  bill 
Is  now  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  ^Committee,  having 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  recently.  It 
is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Magnxtson.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Sbiathers.  Mr.  Thtjrmond,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr.  RxBicorr.  The  fisher- 
ies industry  generally  considers  it  to  be 
of  significance  and  Importance  and  as 
Its  author  I  want  to  thank  the  memt>ers 
of  the  Gulf  State  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission for  this  endorsement.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  included  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Conunlsslon  go  on  record  as  ap- 
proving In  principle  S.  1988  (88th  Cong., 
1st  sess.),  which  legflslatlon  Is  designed  to 
prohibit  fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  In  certain  other  areas 
by  persons  other  than  nationals  or  Inhabl- 
tanu  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  endorsement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  proposed  legislation  is  In  no 
way  Intended  to  define  territorial  limits 
that  are  presently  or  may  be  claimed  by 
any  State  of  the  United  SUtes;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
CJommittee  on  Commerce,  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  the  congressional  delega- 
tions of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 
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TES,    VmOINIA,    THERE    IS    NEWS 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BENNBTTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  have  been  receiving  philatelic  re- 
leases from  the  Post  Office  Department 
announcing  issuance  of  new  postage 
stamps. 

The  other  day  I  received  philatelic  re- 
lease No.  80  on  Post  Office  stationery 
with  an  announcement  that  the  second 
special  Christmas  postage  stamp  will  be 
commemorated  at  Santa  Claus,  Ind. 
However.  I  was  very  disturbed  to  see  that 
the  Poet  Office  Department  in  its  an- 
nouncement used  the  names  of  two 
majority  party  Senators  and  one  Rep- 
resentative to  announce  the  ceremony. 

I  feel  that  if  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives would  like  to  put  out  a  news  re- 
lease about  Santa  Claus.  Ind.,  or  Christ- 
mas postage  stamps  they  should  do  so 
on  their  own  time  and  using  their  own 
paper  EUid  ink.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment shoiild  stick  to  its  ZIP  code. 

Under  the  title  of  "Yes.  Virginia.  There 
Is  News  Management,"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRD  the  Post  Office  release  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  see  this  latest 
attempt  at  administration  publicity  ef- 
forts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Omcx  Dxpaktmcnt  Phuj^tslic  Rklkasx 
No.  80 

SenaUns  Vamcs  Haxtkx,  Bisch  E.  Bath. 
and  CX)QgTeesman  WiNnzLO  K.  Dknton,  of 
Evan«vUl«,  Ind..  announced  today  that  near- 
by Santa  Claus.  Ind..  will  be  the  site  of  the 
flrst-day  ceremony  marking  the  Issuance  of 
the  Post  Office  Department's  second  special 
Christmas  postage  stamp. 

The  Indiana  Senators  and  Congressman 
said  that  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Oron- 
ouakl  bad  just  Informed  them  that  the  sea- 
sonally famo\u  Indiana  post  office  had  been 
selected  for  the  ceremony  on  November  1. 
diuing  which  the  special  stamp,  featxirlng 
the  national  Christmas  tree  on  the  Ellipse 
near  the  White  House  In  Washington,  would 
first  be  sold  to  the  public. 

"Since  nearly  3  million  people  a  year  and 
over  3  million  Christmas  cards  pass  through 
this  unique  Indiana  community  of  only  85 
residents,  It  la  particularly  s\iltable  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  Issue  the  seasonal 
stamp  here,"  Senator  Haktkz  said. 

According  to  Congressman  Dknton,  the 
Santa  Claus  post  office  normally  employs 
only  two  clerks  but  mxut  add  seven  more 
employees  during  the  Christmas  season 
merely  to  satisfy  the  national  demand  for 
the  popular  Santa  Claus,  Ind..  poaitmark. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Issued  a 
Christmas  stamp  for  the  first  time  In  history 
In  1962.  and  stocks  were  exhausted  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  despite  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  print  a  billion  stamps. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  has  assured 
us  that  their  printing  plans,  begun  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  will  provide  enough 
stamps  for  all  Christmas  cards  with  an  or- 
der of  nearly  3  billion  already  In  progress," 
Senator  Bath  said. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  southern  Indiana 
community  got  its  unusual  name  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  of  1856  as  town  fathers  in  a  local 
church  struggled  tor  a  suitable  name  and 
were  Interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  gift- 
laden  Santa  Claus  whose  appearance  prompt- 
ed the  children  present  to  yell  their  recog- 
nition and  thus  name  the  town. 

Robert  Ripley,  of  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
fame,  put  Santa  Claus.  Ind..  on  the  map  in 


the  late  twcntiai  when  ha  mailed  giant- 
sized  postcards  from  the  small  poet  office 
there  with  the  now  famous  Sftnta  Claus 
postmark. 

The  November  1  date  for  the  Christmas 
stamp  dedication  at  Santa  Claus  was  se- 
lected by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
postmasters  as  a  result  of  their  experience 
with  Christmas  mall  handling  and  stamp 
sales  a  year  ago. 

Following  the  Initial  sale  and  ceremonies 
in  Santa  Claus  on  November  1.  the  Christ- 
mas stamps  will  go  on  sale  the  next  day  at 
all  41.000  postal  installations  around  the 
Nation. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SUPPLIES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Maine  is 
presently  faced  with  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  coal  for  the  current  heating  sea- 
son. Because  of  this  threat,  I  have  been 
making  efforts  to  rectify  this  situation 
and  have  been  contacting  Federal  agen- 
cies on  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcord  a  report  received 
today  from  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

n.S.    Dkpaktment    or    Comickxce. 
BrrsiNESs  and  Dxtense  Sesvicks 
Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  October  23. 1963. 
Hon.  Margaxxt  Chasx  Smith. 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Szmatob  Smith  :  Mr.  Dutton  has  sent 
lis  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you  of  October  10 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  anthracite  coal 
supplies  for  the  current  beating  season. 
Secretary  Hodges  has  asked  me  to  write  to 
you  indicating  that  we  share  your  concern 
and  that  we  are  following  very  closely  de- 
velopments In  the  anthracite  supply  situa- 
tion In  respect  to  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  By  reason  of  your  expres- 
sion of  Interest  we  are  taking  this  occasion 
to  give  you  what  we  have  learned  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  present  dlfficultlea 
and  what  is  being  done  to  provide  sufficient 
hard  coal  to  U.S.  consumers. 

As  you  know  the  anthracite  producing  In- 
dustry has  suffered  a  continuing  severe  loss 
of  domestic  poarkets  for  more  than  10  years. 
The  closing  of  mines  and  cvu-tallment  of 
employment  made  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  most  grievously  de- 
pressed In  the  Nation.  With  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  checking,  much  less  reversing  the 
downward  trend  in  domestic  sales,  producers 
and  brokers  looked  abroad  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  some  of  the  market  that  had 
been  lost  there  in  recent  years.  The  unusu- 
ally hard  winter  of  1962-63  presented  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  sizable  increase 
in  export  shipments  mainly  to  Western 
Europe. 

We  have  been  assvired  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  the  Increase  In  produc- 
tion In  1963  will  more  than  cover  the  growth 
of  exports,  thus  leaving  sufficient  anthracite 
for  the  domestic  market  to  meet  all  reason- 
able demands.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates 1963  production  through  the  first  week 
in  October  at  a  figure  of  2.2  mUlion  tons 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1962.  Additional  output  for  the  calendar 
year  1963  Is  expected  to  exceed  1962  produc- 
tion by  3  million  tons.  Exports  for  the  first 
8  months  were  900,000  tons  ahead  of  last  year 
and  may  top  ixill  year  1962  exports  by  1.2 
million  to  1.S  million.  The  addition  to  our 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  •25-930  million 
represented  by  Increased  sales  of  this  magni- 
tude would  be  welcome  Indeed  if  achieved 
without  deprivation  of  domestic  consumers. 


In  summary,  the  picture  we  have  given  you 
of  the  anthracite  situation  is  one  of  uneven 
distribution  rather  than  general  shortage. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  certain 
dealers  and  areas  may  have  Inadequate  sup- 
plies at  this  time,  even  though  total  sup- 
plies of  anthracite  may  be  sufficient  for  this 
heating  season.  Some  dealers  did  not  heed 
the  urging  of  producers  Issued  in  the  spring 
and  delayed  placing  their  orders.  In  past 
years  prices  txirned  soft  In  the  spring  and 
dealers  were  able  to  secure  discounts  in  the 
Slimmer  months;  this  year  prices  remained 
firm  and  are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago 
Further,  some  dealers,  in  an  effort  to  beat  an 
expected  price  rise,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
competitor's  short  supplies,  ordered  larger 
quantities  of  coal  than  they  have  in  the  past 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Still  others,  on  the 
usual  commercial  criteria,  are  considered  to 
be  bad  credit  risks  and  their  business  Is  no 
longer  wanted  by  the  suppliers. 

On  the  other  hand  some  dealers,  particu- 
larly those  dependent  on  rail  shipment,  have 
legitimate  complaints.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  truck  trade  has  been  getting  in 
line  ahead  of  rail  trade  at  the  mines  and 
preparation  plants.  This  situation  reflects 
the  fact  that  in  a  relatively  tight  market  it  is 
simpler  and  more  convenient  for  the  pro- 
ducers to  serve  those  coal  yards  which  get 
their  supplies  by  truck.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  bulk  of  complaints  have 
come  from  New  England  and  conversely  that 
there  have  been  no  reports  of  supply  dif- 
ficulties from  Pennsylvania  dealers. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  unequal  distribution.  In 
recent  weeks  some  of  the  major  producers 
have  Instituted  an  allocation  program  in- 
tended to  redress  the  balance  of  shipments 
to  rail  versus  truck  customers.  Under  this 
arrangement  shipmenU  to  New  England 
should  show  an  Immediate  Improvement. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  was  repre- 
sented at  a  meeting  of  producers  and  retail 
dealers  last  week  at  which  an  arrangement 
was  agreed  upon  of  allocating  supplies  to 
those  areas  and  dealers  which  were  in  great- 
est need.  Dealers  will  be  urgently  requested 
to  place  their  complaints  with  their  respec- 
tive State  associations  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Eastern  SUtes  Retail  Fuel 
Conference  who  will  serve  as  clearing  officer 
for  the  Industry.  Each  dealer's  complaint 
win  be  validated  and.  If  found  to  be  legiti- 
mate, will  be  referred  to  the  president  of  the 
Anthracite  Institute  for  corrective  action  by 
the  producers. 

In  our  view  the  Industry's  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem  by  its  own  informal  allocation 
should  be  given  every  encouragement  and  a 
fair  chance  of  success.  This  way  we  avoid  the 
permanent  injury  to  our  foreign  markets  for 
bituminous  as  well  as  anthracite  coal  which 
could  result  from  unnecessary  Government 
action.  Nevertheless,  we  are  mindful  of  our 
domestic  needs  and  will  continue  to  give  close 
attention  to  anthracite  distribution  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  industry  arrangement  will 
be  effective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Danixi.  L.  Golot. 

Administrator. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
RETUOEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  stemming 
from  the  United  Nations,  there  Is  a  little 
known  function  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  today,  on  this  18th  birthday  of  the 
United  Nations  organization.  Literally 
millions  of  helpless  people.  Including 
women  and  children,  the  halt  and  the 
lame,  and  fighters  for  freedom,  have  been 
helped  by  this  great  humanitarian  effort. 
I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  vital  work 
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of  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

This  Government  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  by  contributing  funds  and 
other  resources  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
High  Commissioner.  I  think  it  timely 
and  useful  that  we  be  reminded  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  refugee  program. 

The  office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees — UNHCR — 
was  established  in  1951  by  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to 
provide  international  protection  for  refu- 
gees. Most  of  these  refugees  were 
Europeans. 

The  High  Commissioner  strived  to  find 
permanent  solutions  to  longstanding 
refugee  problems  by  assisting  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  to  re- 
patriate refugees  voluntarily,  or  assimi- 
late them  within  new  national 
communities. 

Later,  the  General  Assembly  author- 
ized the  High  Commissioner  to  provide 
material  assistance  to  refugees  to  help 
them  reestablish  themselves;  and  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  starting  in  1957,  the 
General  Assembly  authorized  the  High 
Commissioner  to  exercise  his  good  offices 
in  assisting  governments  to  resolve  refu- 
gee problems  on  their  territories  which 
are  not  the  concern  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  thus  not 
only  discharged  his  responsibilities  for 
securing  the  legal  and  political  protec- 
tion of  refugees  and  carrying  out  his 
own  assistance  programs:  he  has  also 
influenced  and  coordinated  the  work  of 
other  international  organizations — both 
governmental  and  private — private  vol- 
untary agencies  and  governments  of 
countries  offering  asylum  to  •  refugees. 
That  is,  he  has  not  only  served  effec- 
tively as  a  prime  mover  In  promoting  the 
solution  of  refugee  problems,  but  also  as 
a  catalytic  agent  to  stimulate  maximum 
contributions  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  international  community.  The  lead- 
ership role  of  the  UNHCR  during  World 
Refugee  Year — 1959-60— when  the  value 
of  international  contributions  In  behalf 
of  refugees  exceeded  $92  million,  is  a 
notable  example.  The  UNHCR  carries 
out  his  functions  in  Europe,  the  Near 
East.  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  maintains  offices  in 
most  of  the  countries  within  which  refu- 
gees reside. 

LEGAL    AND    POLITICAL    PROTECTION 

The  basic  job  of  the  UNHCR  is  to  pro- 
vide legal  and  political  protection  for 
refugees.  To  this  end,  he  insures  the 
application  of  international  conventions, 
particularly  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1951  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees 
which  secures  certain  minimum  basic 
rights  for  refugees.  Without  this  pro- 
tection their  assiniilatlon  into  new  na- 
tional communities  can  never  be  fully 
successful.  These  guarantees  include 
the  right  for  them  to  work  in  their  coun- 
try of  residence,  including  exercise  of  the 
liberal  professions;  social  security  bene- 
fits; eligibility  for  public  housing;  edu- 
cation and  welfare:  and  other  social 
benefits.  His  office  also  protects  the 
refugees  against  involuntary  repatria- 
tion, while  facilitating  the  volxmtary  re- 
patriation of  those  who  choose  it.    A 


corollary  activity  is  to  Insure  the  refu- 
gee's right  to  freedom  of  movement  with- 
in and  between  countries,  and  their 
travel  documentation. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  his  legal  and  political 
protection  function.  Partly  through  his 
efforts,  42  nations  have  adhered  to  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  have  been  naturalized 
within  the  countries  offering  them  final 
resettlement,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  have  been  integrated  within 
the  countries  which  originally  granted 
them  asylum. 

Especially  important  is  the  task  of 
assuring  generous  asylum  policies  for 
political  refugees  in  the  various  coun- 
tries into  which  refugees  flee.  Almost 
without  exception  refugees  fleeing  from 
political  persecution  are  granted  asylum. 

As  of  January  1.  1963,  there  were  still 
an  estimated  1,300,000  refugees  through- 
out the  world  who  were  eligible  for  the 
High  Commissioner's  legal  and  political 
protection  services. 

UNHCB    MATERIAL    ASSISTANCE    PBOCRAMS 

Since  1955  the  UNHCR  has  carried  out 
material  assistance  programs  designed 
to  reestablish  refugees  within  his  man- 
date. During  the  last  3  years,  he  has 
also  carried  out,  coordinated  or  con- 
tributed to  programs,  chiefly  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  for  refugees  who  are  not  within 
his  mandate. 

The  UNHCR's  regular  assistance  pro- 
gram has  primarily  covered  European 
refugees  from  communism  in  Europe, 
but  has  also  included  a  program  in  the 
Par  East  for  European  refugees  iescap- 
ing  from  Communist  China.  It  has  con- 
centrated on  promoting  integration 
within  the  asylum  countries  of  the  refu- 
gees who  could  not  be  emigrated  to  other 
countries.  Using  voluntary  agencies  as 
his  primary  contractors  and  operational 
agents,  the  UNHCR  program  provides 
counseling  services,  housing,  grants  to 
enable  refugees  to  become  reestablished 
in  business  or  their  liberal  professions  or 
trades,  and  similar  measures. 

It  gives  special  attention  to  rehabili- 
tating severely  handicapped  refugees 
through  pensions,  medical  therapy,  old- 
age  homes  and  other  forms  of  institu- 
tional placement.  Interim  care  and 
maintenance  assistance  is  given  to  the 
most  needy  cases. 

When  the  UNHCR  commenced  its 
regular  assistance  program  on  a  large 
scale  in  1955  there  were  270,000  unas- 
simllated  mandate  refugees  in  Europ>e 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  today  no 
more  than  30,000  unassimilated  refugees, 
despite  the  fact  that  over  300,000  new 
refugees  have  entered  Europ>e  during 
the  intervening  years,  including  180,000 
Hungarian  refugees  who  escaped  in 
1956-57  after  the  abortive  Himgarian 
revolt.  This  reduction  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  and  governments.  The 
UNHCR  programs  have  provided  assist- 
ance during  this  period  to  137,000  refu- 
gees, and  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  reestablishment — largely  through 
local  integration — of  82,000  refugees. 

In  his  regular  program  the  High 
Commissioner  first  attacked  the  problem 
of  refugees  who  had  been  living  in  camps 


for  many  years.  By  the  end  of  1962  he 
had  successfully  reestablished  32,000  of 
these  refugees,  leaving  only  4,000  still 
in  camps  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Greece,  all  of  whom  will  be  reestablished 
by  the  end  of  1963.  During  the  past  2 
years  the  UNHCR  has  shifted  emphasis 
to  solving  the  problem  of  out-of-camp 
refugees  through  country  clearance  pro- 
grams. It  is  now  engaged  in  a  final 
3 -year  effort  to  resolve  this  program 
completely  by  the  end  of  1965. 

A  particularly  compassionate  prob- 
lem facing  the  UNHCR  is  that  of  the 
refugees  who  are  severely  handicapped 
by  mental,  physical,  or  social  disabilities. 
These  refugees,  numbering  several  thou- 
sand, have  been  passed  over  many  times 
by  immigration  missions  from  resettle- 
ment countries.  The  UNHCR  instituted 
special  programs,  on  an  individual  case 
basis,  for  solving  the  problems  of  each 
of  these  refugees  and  working  out  their 
successful  rehabilitation.  It  employed 
a  trained  psychiatrist,  for  example,  to 
direct  a  special  mental  health  program 
in  behalf  of  1,800  hardship  cases  in  this 
category.  Half  of  these  cases  have  now 
been  successfully  solved,  and  the  other 
half  are  under  treatment.  Similarly, 
half  of  the  850  refugees  suffering  from 
particularly  severe  physical  or  social 
handicaps  have  now  been  resettled 
abroad  on  a  self-sufficient  basis,  and 
the  remainder  of  these  cases  are  being 
processed  for  similar  settlement.  An- 
other significant  achievement  was  the 
successful  local  reestablishment,  largely 
within  Austria,  of  some  7,000  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  who  did  not  qualify 
for  immigration  to  other  countries.  The 
High  Commissioner  expended  $11  mil- 
lion for  this  effort. 

In  the  Far  East  the  UNHCR  has  car- 
ried out  a  joint  program  with  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration — ICEM — for  the  care 
and  maintenance  and  oversea  resettle- 
ment of  European  refugees — mostly 
White  Russians — arriving  in  Hong  Kong 
from  Communist  China.  These  refugees 
are  the  remnants  of  a  group,  with  their 
families,  who  escaped  into  China  from 
Russia  just  after  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion over  40  years  ago.  They  have  been 
victimized  within  Communist  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  pressed  for  their 
forcible  repatriation.  This  program, 
which  has  attracted  worldwide  atten- 
tion, has  successfully  resettled  over  13,- 
000  of  the  refugees  over  the  past  few 
years,  leaving  only  some  2,000  of  the 
refugees  still  on  mainland  China  to  be 
assisted  In  the  future. 

The  UNHCR's  regular  program  has 
been  fimded  through  contributions  from 
many  governments,  including  the  United 
States,  voluntary  agencies,  and  other 
private  sources,  and  by  the  provision  of 
matching  funds  by  asylum  countries  for 
projects  carried  out  within  these  coun- 
tries. All  told,  contributions  to  this  pro- 
gram to  date  have  exceeded  $120  million. 
of  which  nearly  half  has  come  from  the 
international  community  and  slightly 
over  half  from  the  supporting^  contribu- 
tions of  the  asylum  governments. 

THE    ITNHCa    PBOCRAM    FOK    ALGERIAN    RETGUEES 

From  1959  through  1962.  the  High 
CcHnmlssloner  operating  under  a  special 
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mandate  from  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly— carried  out  a  program  in  behalf  of 
over  200,000  Algerian  refugees  who  fled 
from  the  war  In  Algeria  Into  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.  Operating  Joints  with  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  with 
assistance  received  from  many  govern- 
ments, including  major  contributions 
from  the  United  States,  the  High  Com- 
missioner's of&ce  provided  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  for  these  refugees  while 
they  were  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 
More  than  $22  million  was  expended  by 
the  UNHCR  and  the  Red  Cross  in  this 
rehef  operation. 

When  the  Evian  Agreements  made  it 
possible  for  the  refugees  to  return  to 
Algeria  in  the  summer  of  1962,  the  High 
Commissioner  participated  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  repatriation  operation. 
This  massive  movement  was  carried  out 
successfully  in  2»2  months. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  also  con- 
tinued to  provide  assistance*  to  these 
refugees  to  facilitate  their  reintegration 
Into  the  war-torn  economy  of  Algeria. 
This  repatriation  program  brought  an 
end  to  a  compelling  humanitarian  prob- 
lem, since  85  percent  of  the  refugees  were 
children,  mothers,  and  elderly  persons. 

THX     UNHCK     GOOD     omCES     PROGRAM 

The  office  of  the  UNHCR  was  estab- 
lished primarily  to  deal  with  the  post- 
war problem  of  European  refugees  in 
Europe.  The  subsequent  development  of 
new  and  compelling  refugee  problems  in 
other  areas,  notably  Asia  and  Africa,  in- 
fluenced the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  pass  several  resolutions  from 
1967  onward  authorizing  the  UNHCR 
to  use  its  good  offices  in  assisting  refu- 
gees who  are  not  the  concern  of  the 
United  Nations.  Under  this  authority, 
the  High  Commissioner  acted  in  a  two- 
fold capacity:  he  has  raised  funds  for 
asylum  governments  to  help  them  meet 
the  heavy  financial  burdens  of  caring 
for  the  refugees;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  asylum  governments,  he  has  ar- 
ranged and  supervised  programs  de- 
signed to  reestablish  the  refugees. 

The  problem  of  over  1,200,000  refugees 
in  Hong  Kong  has  been  dealt  with  pri- 
marily by  the  Kong  Kong  Government. 
However,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
resolutions  in  1957  and  1962  calling  upon 
the  High  Commissioner  to  solicit  con- 
tributioris  from  the  international  com- 
munity to  help  meet  this  problem.  The 
UNHCR  has  raised  nearly  $1  million  for 
Chinese  refugees  In  Hong  Kong  and 
Macau  which  has  been  made  available  to 
help  fxmd  projects  carried  out  by  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Macau  Governments 
and  by  interested  voluntary  agencies. 
The  UNHCR  also  contributed  funds  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia,  at  the  lat- 
ter's  request,  to  help  meet  the  refugee 
problem  in  that  country. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  under  his  good  offices 
function  in  helping  to  resolve  refugee 
problems  in  Africa  during  the  past  3 
yeiurs.  These  problems  involved  some 
8,000  refugees  from  Ghana  who  fled  into 
Togo;  over  150,000  Angolan  refugees  who 
entered  the  Congo;  and  150,000  refugees 
from  Rwanda  who  fled  during  1961  into 
the  neighboring  asylum  coiuitries  of 
Uganda,  Tanganjrika.  Burundi  and  the 


Kivu  Province  of  the  Congo.  The  pat- 
tern of  UNHCR  assistance  has  been  sim- 
ilar in  all  of  these  cases.  In  each  case 
the  asylum  government  requested  the 
UNHCR  to  coordinate  the  development 
of  international  assistance  and  to  act 
jointly  with  it  in  supervising  the  assist- 
ance program;  the  UNHCR  called  upon 
the  League  of  International  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  the  voluntary  agencies  to 
provide  resources  and  staff,  acting  as  its 
operational  agents;  and  the  UNHCR  ar- 
ranged and  supervised  programs  for  re- 
settling the  refugees  on  land  within  the 
asylum  countries.  In  addition  to  in- 
terim direct  relief,  the  refugees  have 
been  given  housing  materials  and  con- 
struction tools,  and  seeds  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  to  help  them  become 
self-sufficient.  Through  these  efforts  the 
UNHCR  was  able  to  solve  completely 
the  problem  in  Togo  by  the  end  of  1962, 
and  has  made  signflcant  progress  in  re- 
solving the  problems  of  the  Angolan  and 
Rwanda  refugees. 

While  the  High  Commissioner  has  de- 
voted only  about  $3  million  of  his  own 
funds  to  these  good  offices  programs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  refugee  problem  in 
Exirope,  he  has  successfully  mobilized 
the  attention  and  resources  of  the  inter- 
national community  toward  helping  to 
put  an  end  to  problems  which  are  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  which  arise  from 
the  disturbing  political  developments  of 
the  20th  century.  Consistent  with  his 
mandate  from  the  General  Assembly,  the 
High  Commissioner  has  attacked  all  the 
problems  within  the  purview  of  his  of- 
flce  on  a  purely  humanitarian  and  non- 
political  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  sums  up  in  hard, 
cold,  numerical  facts,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  refugee  program  carried  out 
by  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner. What  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
is  to  reflect  the  pathos,  multiplied  mil- 
lions of  times,  signified  by  the  refugees 
helped.  Words  could  not  accomplish 
this.  Each  of  us  would  have  to  see  for 
himself  the  privation,  hunger,  ill  health 
and  objection  in  the  faces  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  of  the  world.  This,  of 
course,  is  impossible  in  this  Chamber, 
but  I  ask  each  of  you  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  this  matter  and  join  me  in 
reaffirming  our  support  and  faith  in  this 
great  humanitarian  program. 

In  a  sense,  by  aiding  this  vital  pro- 
gram, we  have  lived  up  to  the  words  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  "Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest  tossed  to  me." 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
18  years  have  passed  since  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate advised  and  consented,  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  2  to  the  ratiflcation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  I  voted  to  consent  to 
the  U.N.  Charter  with  the  conviction 
that  the  United  Nations  would  be  an  in- 
strument to  help  maintain  peace  in  the 
world,  not  by  deciding  the  terms  of  set- 
tlements between  nations,  but  by  assist- 
ing them  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences  through  the  prestige  and 
the  Influence  of  public  opinion  develop>ed 
on  the  basis  of  debates  in  the  Assembly. 


In  signing  the  charter  the  United 
States  pledged  with  49  other  nations  to 
strive  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war."  The  50  char- 
ter members,  seeking  to  prevent  future 
devastation  such  as  the  world  had  suf- 
fered from  World  War  II,  reaffirmed 
their  "faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights, "  and  declared  their  intent  to 
"promote  social  progress."  Since  1945. 
61  additional  nations  have  subscribed  to 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
the  organization  has  labored  valiantly  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  proper  world 
conditions  in  which  the  important  and 
humanitarian  charter  objectives  might 
be  realized. 

Since  its  inception  the  United  Nations 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
settling  of  many  international  crises  and 
in  the  mediation  of  numerous  smaller 
controversies  among  nations.  Prom 
Kashmir  to  the  Congo,  from  Korea  to 
Cuba,  in  the  Suez  and  other  areas,  the 
U.N.  has  been  significantly  committed 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace.  The  struggle  thus  far 
has  been  tedious  and  costly.  Yet,  as  new 
are£is  of  conflict  appear  in  many  paits 
of  the  world,  such  as  in  Yemen  and  Ma- 
laysia, we  realize  that  the  struggle  is  far 
from  over. 

In  dealing  with  issues  of  vast  inter- 
national imphcation,  the  United  Nations 
has  demonstrated  great  versatility.  It 
provided  the  forces  for  freedom  in  Ko- 
rea. It  maintains  a  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion in  the  Middle  East.  At  the  same 
time  it  provides  the  world  with  a  con- 
tinuous forum  for  debate,  a  channel  for 
the  presentation  of  national  positions, 
and  a  center  for  important  negotiations. 
Although  some  of  these  functions  have 
been  subjects  of  vehement  criticism,  each 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  significant. 

Other  aspects  of  the  world  body's  op- 
erations, although  they  have  received 
less  publicity,  are  equally  important  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  charter's 
objectives.  Such  agencies  as  WHO, 
UNESCO.  UNICEP.  FAO,  and  the  ILO 
are  constantly  striving  to  provide  the 
world's  population  with  a  more  meaning- 
ful and  satisfactory  life  and  a  higher 
and  more  secure  standard  of  living.  The 
assistance  in  public  administration  as 
well  as  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  in  less  developed  areas  are 
integral  parts  of  the  war  on  want  and 
poverty.  The  stimulation  of  economic 
development,  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional trade,  the  increase  of  food  produc- 
tion, and  the  uplifting  of  health 
standards  and  literacy  rates,  are  all  of 
major  importance  in  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  have  and  have-not  nations. 
In  advancing  social  welfare  and  human 
rights,  these  agencies  are  contributing 
to  the  conditions  which  formulate  the 
basis  for  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  the 
proper  perspective  in  considering  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  United  Nations. 
While  we  praise  its  possibilities,  we  must 
also  be  aware  of  its  Limitations.  How- 
ever, although  the  organization  has  not 
been  completely  successful  In  all  that 
it  has  undertaken,  it  is  still  a  valuable 
force  for  good  in  the  world  and  I  be- 
lieve merits  our  continued  support. 
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To  be  effective  and  useful,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  United  Nations  must  have  ade- 
quate financial  resources.  If  all  mem- 
ber nations  would  meet  their  financial 
obligations  this  would  be  possible.  Un- 
fortunately some  countries  have  proved 
unwilling  to  fulfill  their  commitments, 
thereby  placing  heavy  burdens  on  other 
nations,  particularly  the  United  States. 
The  future  success  of  the  U.N.  depends 
on  the  active  support  of  all  member 
nations,  not  just  a  few  of  the  larger 
ones.  If  that  body  is  to  become  finan- 
cially dependent  on  the  United  States, 
it  will  lose  its  character  as  an  independ- 
ent body  standing  on  its  own  two  feet  and 
its  value  as  a  constructive  force  for  peace 
in  the  world  will  be  reduced. 

Today  we  honor  the  United  Nations 
and  its  achievements.  At  the  same  time 
we  honor  the  many  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  have  contributed  to  its  de- 
velopment. We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  this  body  can  only  be  as  effec- 
tive in  its  effort  to  promote  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  social  wel- 
fare for  the  many  poverty-stricken 
peoples  of  the  world  as  its  members  will 
it  to  be.  Thus,  on  this  24th  of  October, 
we  offer  our  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  continue  to  be  strengthened  as 
a  vital  instrument  in  man's  quest  for 
peace,  progress,  a^d  justice. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
UKRAINE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  North  Dakota  Branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  recently  wrote  to  me  about  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  In 
his  letter  he  enclosed  an  editorial  from 
the  Bismarck  Tribune,  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  entitled,  "Hunger  Again  30  Years 
After,"  along  with  a  leafiet  "Famine  in 
Ukraine— a  Warning  for  the  West."  I 
want  to  call  these  two  items  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  leafiet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune,  Oct. 

12,    1963] 

Hunger   Again   30   Tears   Arnoi 

Food  shortages  In  Russia  come  on  the  bit- 
terly appropriate  anniversary  of  an  historic 
famine.  It  was  30  yea**  ago  that  the  great 
hunger  of  1929-33  brought  death  to  millions 
In  the  Ulu-alne. 

Famine  then  was  a  weapon  of  Soviet  ter- 
rorism. The  Ukraine'*  60  million  acres  of 
land  produced  wheat  for  some  20  million 
tons  of  bread.  It  provided,  between  1909  and 
1913,  20  percent  of  Europe's  grain  supply. 

But  Ukrainians  resisted  the  collectivizing 
of  their  country,  and  Moscow  Communists 
resorted  to  drastic  measures.  They  confis- 
cated 500.000  farms,  drove  2.6  million  peo- 
ple from  their  homes,  deported  a  million 
peasants  to  slave  labor  camps  and  set  out  to 
reduce  the  Ukraine  by  starvation. 

An  edict  of  August  t.  1932,  forbade  peas- 
ants, under  penalty  of  death,  to  take  any  of 
the  food  they  produced.  They  were  forbid- 
den to  leave  villages  In  search  of  food  out- 
side the  Ukraine.  All  food  products  of  the 
Ukraine  were  designed  for  export.  While 
Conununlst  militia  stood  guard  over  grain 
elevators  full  to  overflowing,  families  died  of 
starvation   In   streets  and   cannibalism   re- 


portedly became  widespread.  Ukrainians  say 
between  6  and  7  million  of  their  people  died. 

The  anniversary  is  called  to  mind  by  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky  of  Steele,  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, State  branch. 

Thirty  yecu-s  ago,  famine  in  a  food-rich 
land  was  calculated  and  artificial  and  a 
weapon  of  subjiigation.  Moscow  is  not 
exactly  free  with  information  as  to  what  has 
produced  this  year's  food  shortages,  but  that 
they  exist  is  known  to  be  a  fact.  For  some 
millions  of  persons  who  lived  through  the 
famine  of  the  early  thirties,  this  will  be  a 
painful  anniversary. 


Famine    in    Ukrainz — A    Warning   roR   the 
West 

The  Kremlin  today  dominates  one-third 
of  the  world  and  threatens  the  entire  free 
world  with  subjugation  and  tyranny.  The 
picture  of  conditions  In  the  subjugated  ter- 
ritories and  enslaved  nations  shows  only 
terror,  slavery,  mass  genocide,  persecution, 
and  misery. 

This  leaflet  is  being  Issued  upon  the  30th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  horrible 
crimes  committed  by  the  Kremlin  upon  its 
victims — an  artificial  famine  calculated  and 
carried  out  to  tx-eak  the  will  of  ihe  Ukrain- 
ians In  their  resistance  and  opposition  to 
the  regime. 

Ukraine,  with  a  population  of  45  million 
has  the  richest  farming  land  In  Europe.  Sixty 
million  acres  of  land  produce  wheat  for  20 
million  tons  of  bread.  Prom  1909  to  1913 
Ukraine  provided  20  percent  of  Europe's  grain 
supply.  It  was  known  as  the  granary  or 
breadbasket  of  Europe. 

In  1920  the  Russian  Communists  overran 
Ukraine  and  made  it  their  colony.  Tliey 
utilized  the  resources  of  Ukraine  to  develc^ 
their  power  and  plans  fCM-  sowing  the  seeds 
of  chaos  and  revolution  in  the  world.  They 
Introduced  a  system  of  slave  labor  In  CM^er 
to  obtain  products  and  goods  cheaply  and 
in  this  way  to  undermine  the  world  economy. 

In  1929,  taking  advantage  of  the  economic 
crisis  In  the  world,  they  began  a  5-ye€ir  drive 
against  the  peasants,  forcing  them  into  the 
collective  farms.  The  Kremlin  used  the  most 
diabolical  methods  on  Its  resisting  victims. 
In  Ukraine,  where  the  inhabitants  by  nature 
and  tradition  are  most  radically  opposed  to 
collectivization  and  state  regimentation  the 
effects  were  unbelievably  horrible.  Prom  1929 
to  1932  the  Moscow  Communists  confiscated 
500,000  farms;  drove  2,500,000  people  with 
their  children  and  aged  out  of  their  homes; 
deported  1  million  peasants  with  their  chil- 
dren, wives,  aged  and  ailing  to  slave  labor 
camps  Into  the  tundras  and  Siberia  to  die 
of  exhaustion  and  hunger. 

With  resistance  still  strong,  Moscow  resort- 
ed to  extreme  measures  and  calculated  a  plan 
of  starvation.  All  food  products  in  Ukraine 
were  designated  for  export.  By  offlclal  edict 
of  August  2,  1932,  the  peasants  were  forbid- 
den under  penalty  of  death  to  take  any  of 
the  food  they  produced.  They  were  few- 
bidden  to  leave  their  villages  in  search  of 
food  beyond  the  borders  of  Ukraine,  while 
throughout  the  other  territories  of  the  Soviet 
Union  food  was  plentifxil.  Entire  families 
died  in  the  streets  of  the  villages  in  the 
terrible  tortures  of  starvation.  Cannibalism 
was  widespread.  The  grain  elevators  were 
overflowing,  but  they  were  vigilantly  guarded 
by  the  armed  Communist  militia  to  prevent 
the  people  from  reaching  the  life-giving 
grain — all  of  which  was  removed  from 
Ukraine.  The  International  Red  Cross  offered 
aid  and  relief  to  the  victims  of  Moscow  but 
the  Soviet  Government  vehemently  denied 
the  very  existence  of  famine  and  the  need 
for  aid.  As  a  result  of  this  famine  between 
6  and  7  million  Ukrainians  died. 

Such  methods  are  used  by  the  Kremlin 
to  Russify  and  subjugate  the  captive  nations 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  Even  these  methods,  how- 
ever,   are    not    completely    successful.     The 


love  of  freedom  is  so  strong  and  so  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Ukrainians  that  they  continue  to  this  day 
to  resist  actively  and  pensively,  the  tyranny 
In  their  land.  They  will  continue  to  resist 
untU  their  final  goal  of  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation  is  achieved.  And  these  gallant 
people  deserve  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  every  American  who  believes  In  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  human  rights. 
The  suffering  and  misery  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians throxighout  their  long  enslavement  in 
the  Soviet  Union  should  serve  the  free  world 
as  a  warning.  We  should  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  blinded  to  the  real  alms  of  the 
Kremlin  by  the  current  Russian  peace  offers. 
For  the  BIremlln  offers  the  world  not  peace, 
but  misery  and  enslavement. 

Ukrainian    Congress    Committee    or 
America,  Inc. 


CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE  SUPPORTS 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
statement  of  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  In  support  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It 
singles  out  for  special  mention  the  need 
for  FEPC  legislation,  for  greater  powers 
for  the  Attorney  General,  and  for  action 
to  eliminate  segregation  in  public  ac- 
commodations. This  is  another  expres- 
sion of  the  growing  moral  definition  this 
issue  is  being  given  throughout  the  land. 
In  recent  months  I  have  noted  state- 
ments of  this  kind  appearing  in  the  Rec- 
ord from  the  following  church  groups: 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Fourth  General  Syn- 
od of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
the  Church  Council  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Relations,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
This  is  a  growing  voice  and  represents 
something  very  fimdamental  in  the 
thinking  of  our  countrymen.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  take  the  time 
to  read  these  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Catholic  Associatiom  tor 
International  Peace  in  Support  or  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill 

The  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  which  seeks  peace  with  dignity  for  all 
men  throxighout  the  world,  strongly  endorses 
the  civil  rights  bill  now  being  considered  by 
Congress.  The  measures  which  this  bUl  ad- 
vocates are  justified  in  terms  of  traditional 
Catholic  principles  regarding  racial  justice, 
principles  which  are  being  articulated  with 
ever-Increasing  refinement  and  urgency. 

In  1958,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States  Issued  a  statement  on  "Dlacrlmlna- 
tion  and  the  Christian  Conscience."  The 
bishops  pointed  out  that,  although  great 
strides  had  been  made  since  they  had  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  evils  of  racism  15 
years  earlier.  In  recent  years  "the  march  to- 
ward justice  and  equality  has  been  slowed 
if  not  halted  in  some  areas.  The  transcend- 
ent moral  Issues  Involved  have  become  ob- 
scured, and  possibly  forgotten." 

Five  years  later,  in  spite  of  recent  advances, 
these  words  are  still  applicable  in  large  parts 
of  our  country.  North  and  South.  And  It 
remains  true  that,  as  the  bishops  said,  "the 
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Utmrt  at  th«  r«ce  question  la  moral  and  r«Il- 
floua."  BnToroMl  aegregaUon  caniM  with  tt 
*'th0  Judgment  that  an  entire  race,  by  the 
sole  fact  of  race  and  regardleaa  of  Individual 
quail  tlee,  la  not  fit  to  aasoclate  on  equal 
terms  with  members  of  another  race.  We 
cannot  reconcile  such  a  judgment  with  the 
Christian  view  of  man's  nature  and  rights." 

In  this  country,  enforced  segregation  has 
long  deprived  the  Negro  of  rights  and  priv- 
ilege* which.  In  Jxistlce.  are  his.  In  the  basic 
areas  of  education,  employment,  housing, 
and  voting,  oppression  conditions  have  pre- 
vented him  from  exercising  his  full  hiunan 
rights.  The  various  evUs  which  have  fol- 
lowad  upon  this  oppression,  which  are  a 
direct  consequence  of  segregation,  are  now 
being  ascribed  to  the  Negro  and  offered  as 
reasons  for  continuing  the  very  conditions 
that  engendered  them.  This  circle  must  be 
broken  and  the  measures  contained  In  the 
civil  rlghu  bill,  as  It  was  recently  reported 
out  of  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  are 
designed  to  do  just  that.  The  provisions 
directed  against  segregation  In  public  ac- 
commodations, the  injunctive  relief  to  be 
Invested  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  the  cases  where  constitutional  rights 
are  vloUted.  the  PEPC  legislation — all  Insure 
that  the  Negro  will  more  nearly  attain  that 
■Utxu  In  our  aoclety  which  is  properly  his. 

The  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  supports  the  civil  rlghU  blU,  not  be- 
cause It  wlU.  IX  enacted,  reduce  the  threat 
of  widespread  violence — although  It  may  do 
that;  not  because  It  will  enhance  the  prestige 
of  our  country  In  other  lands — although  it 
may  do  that:  not  because  It  wlU  Increase 
the  strength  of  our  economy — although  It 
may  do  that.  The  CAIP  supports  this  bill 
and  urges  that  It  be  enacted  without  crip- 
pling oompromise  because  It  Is  designed  to 
remove  from  the  Negro  unjust  burdens  under 
which  he  has  so  long  Labored,  because  it  U 
,de«lgned  to  Insure  for  the  Negro  the  exercise 
of  rights  which  he  has  been  so  long  denied. 

These  rights,  and  their  concomitant  duties 
dsrlve  from  the  very  nature  of  man.     The 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  SUtes  said 
In  their  Joint  pastoral  letter  of  August  23 
166S: 

"Respect  for  personal  rights   Is  not  only 

a  matter  of  individual  moral  duty:  It  Is  also 
a  matter  for  civic  action.  Pope  John  suted : 
•The  chief  concern  of  civil  authorlUes  must 
'  •  •  •  be  to  Insure  that  these  rights  are 
acknowledged,  respected,  coordinated  with 
other  rights,  defended  and  promoted,  so  that 
in  this  way  each  on*  may  more  easily 
carry  out  his  duties.' 

"We  know  that  public  authority  is  obliged 
to  help  correct  the  evlU  of  unjust  discrim- 
ination practiced  against  any  group  or  class. 
We  also  recognize  that  every  minority  group 
In  America  seeking  Its  lawful  rights  has  the 
obligation  of  respecting  the  lawful  rights  of 
others. 

"It  la  clear  that  the  racial  quesUon  con- 
fronts the  conscience  of  every  man.  no  mat- 
ter what  his  degree  o*  direct  or  Indirect  in- 
volvement. Indeed,  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation  Is  on  trial." 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE  STATES 
NEED  FOR  OI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
Mr.  John  C.  Esty,  Jr.,  writing  In  the 
New  York  Times  magrazine  of  October  20, 
has  presented  us  with  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  inequities  of  our  present 
Selective  Service  System  in  an  article 
entitled;  "The  Draft:  Many  Threatened. 
Pew  Chosen." 

Although  I  urge  the  Senators  to  read 
this  exceUent  article  In  its  entirety.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  brief  section  to 
Which  Mr.  Esty  characterizes  the  posi- 


tion In  which  the  young  man  of  draft 
age  finds  himself. 

Kvan  though  many  of  his  peers  actually 
have  servad  In  the  Annad  Poroea  (by  earlier 
enlistment),  the  average  draft-eligible  23- 
year-old  sees  only  a  majority  of  bU  friends 
getting  deferred  because  of  a  personal  situ- 
ation which  differs  only  slightly  from  his 
own.  One  friend  happens  to  have  found  a 
girl  who  will  marry  him.  Another  has 
enough  money  to  go  to  graduate  school. 
Another  happens  to  incline  to  medicine  or 
the  ministry.  The  inevitable  result  Is  that 
he  wonders  why  he  should  be  the  one  to  get 
hooked.  I  am  sifrald  that  a  young  man  today. 
Instead  of  feeling  guilty  about  not  serving, 
feels  somewhat  Inept  if  he  can't  work  out  a 
way  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Mr.  Esty  does  make  one  error  in  stat- 
ing that  the  cold  war  GI  bill  never  seems 
to  be  reported  out  of  committee.  In  or- 
der to  set  the  record  straight.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
has  been  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  1959.  1961,  and  1963.  In  1959  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
S.  5  has  been  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
since  July  2. 

Mr.  Esty,  however,  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  passage  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  would  be  an  exceUent 
method  to  at  least  reduce  the  inequities 
suffered  by  those  who  actually  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  while  their  contem- 
poraries continue  their  civilian  educa- 
tions and  occupations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Esty,  Jr..  enUtled  "The  Draft:  Many 
Threatened.  Pew  Chosen"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows : 

Trx  Dkatt:  Mamt  TRaxATZNKD.  Pkw 
Choskk — Oua  Sklxctivb  Sikvics  Ststkm 
Is  So  SiLBcrrvm.  Sats  a  Came.  That  Okit 
A  MnioarrT  Actuaixt  Sxxvxa.  awd  It  Is 
Tun  Wx  Did  SoMXTHnfo  About  Its  Maitt 
ImBQUTma 

(By  John  C.  Esty.  Jr.) 
(Not*. — John  C.  Esty.  Jr..  headmaster  of 
Taft  School,  was  for  10  years  associate  dean 
at  Amherst,  where  he  developed  a  special 
Interest  In  the  draft  while  counseling  stu- 
dents about  It.  He  served  In  the  Air  Porce. 
1951-63.) 

When  President  Kennedy  exempted 
married  men  from  the  draft  a  few  weeks 
ago,  it  was  evident  from  the  news  stories  that 
many  reporters  and  readers  did  not  fully 
comprehend  what  was  going  on.  Yet  the 
reaction  to  the  President's  announcement 
waa  typical  of  the  shallow  understanding 
which  has  characterized  most  reports  about 
the  draft  for  the  past  12  years.  It  Is  unfor- 
timate  that  a  national  policy  that  affects 
so  many  lives  does  not  yield  more  readily  to 
simple  exposition. 

In  this  Instance,  it  was  announced  that  the 
manpower  pool  now  contained  1.7  million 
eligible  men  available  for  military  service. 
Since  draft  quotas  for  the  coming  year  are 
expected  to  average  about  7.000  per  month, 
there  was  obvtoiisly  a  vast  oversupply  for 
a  limited  demand.  The  solution  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough:  defer  the  category  with  the 
greatest  claim  to  an  imlnterrupted  life. 
Thus,  married  men,  who  comprised  3  out 
of  every  10  draftees,  and  340,000  of  the  1.7 
million  men  on  the  waiting  list,  are  free. 

These  were  the  facts,  and  the  only  real  news 
interest  seemed  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  rash 


of  precipitant  marriages.  A  few  polls  wmt 
taken,  a  few  Interviews  were  sought,  and 
everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  2  years  in  the 
Army  was  better  than  a  lifetime  of  KJ».  with 
a  wife  you  didn't  love. 

This  kind  of  oversimplification  obscures 
the  fact  that  the  Executive  order  Is  just  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  Jerry-bullt  measures  de- 
signed to  remove  some  of  the  InequlUee,  some 
of  the  Inadequacies,  some  of  the  strains  and 
some  of  the  ridiculous  internal  Inconsisten- 
cies in  our  present  manpower  procurement 
system.  There  are  alternaUves  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  but  we  seem  too  at- 
tached to  this  faithful  old  machine — held 
together  with  baling  wire — to  consider  seri- 
ously some  other  way  to  man  our  cold-war 
garrison. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  weak- 
ness of  the  draft  mechanism  and  consider 
new  solutions  Intelligently.  It  Is  necessary 
first  to  understand  how  the  system  works  and 
what  Its  Impact  is  on  individual  young  men. 

By  act  of  Congress,  every  American  male 
U  required  to  register  with  his  local  draft 
board  on  his  I8th  blrthd.ay  or  within  5  days 
afterward.  If  he  Is  away  from  home,  he  may 
regUter  with  any  convenient  board,  which 
will  then  forward  his  papers  to  the  home 
board.  Usually  within  a  year,  he  receives  a 
classification  questionnaire,  from  which  his 
board  learns  of  his  occupational  status  and 
his  immediate  plans.  At  this  point  most 
young  men  are  classtfied  lA — meaning 
available  for  service — unless  they  are  clearly 
deferable  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  eaaenUal  industry  or  farming, 
are  ministers  (or  studying  to  become  same), 
are  in  medical  school  or.  in  some  cases,  in 
other  schools  or  colleges.  One's  classifica- 
tion doesn't  nuitter,  anyway,  until  he  ap- 
proaches his  23d  birthday,  at  which  time  his 
status  Is  examined  again  to  see  If  he  Is  de- 
ferable. If  he  is  not.  he  is  ordered  for  pre- 
Inductton  physical  and  mental  tests.  If  he 
passes  these,  he  is  inducted  into  the  Army  in 
about  a  month. 

There  Is  a  priority  ot  draf table  categories 
esUbllshed  by  Executive  order.  Local  draft 
boards  have  been  required  to  exhaust  all 
men  In  each  of  the  following  categories  be- 
fore moving  to  the  next : 

1.  Recalcitrants  and  draft  dodgers. 

2.  Volunteera — in  the  order  in  which  they 
volunteered. 

3.  Nonfathers  between  19  and  26 — oldest 
first. 

4.  Pathers  between  19  and  26 — oldest  first. 

5.  Men  over  26,  whoee  Uablllty  has  been 
extended  because  of  previous  deferment. 

6.  Plnally,  thoee  between  18>4  and  19. 
Currently,  half  the  draft  quotas  are  filled 

by  volunteers  (the  period  of  service  is  the 
same)  and  the  remainder  has  come  from 
nonfathers  from  a«e  26  down  to  age  23. 
When  draft  quotas  were  sharply  Increased 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  the  addi- 
tional men  came  from  category  3  down  to 
age  22  !^.  The  new  Executive  order  splits 
up  category  3  and  promotes  bachelors  ahead 
of  married  men.  since  there  will  now  be 
fewer  men  (Jxist  bachelors)  In  the  third 
category,  the  age  of  vulnerability.  23,  will 
certainly  drop — perhaps  to  22^. 

The  priority  chart  shovrs  some  of  the  ways 
to  avoid  being  drafted :  marry  or  t\irn  26  or 
don't  turn  19.  It  doesn't  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  deferment  for  other  reasons,  and 
it  doesn't  indicate  how  many  men  are  in- 
volved In  each  group.  To  get  this  informa- 
tion we  must  take  a  different  approach  and 
examine  what  will  happen  this  year  to  the 
men  who  will  turn  23.  The  foUowlog  figures 
are  only  approximate,  but  they  do  indicate 
the  order  of  magnitude.  The  projection  is 
based  on  the  situation  existing  before  the 
new  order  deferring  married  men;  1300XXX) 
men  will  reach  age  23;  650.000  of  these  will 
not  qualify  on  physical  and  mental  groimds; 
400.000  will  have  served  or  be  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  by  virtue  of  a  prevloiu  enlist- 
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ment;  130,000  will  be  deferred  as  students, 
teachers,  or  for  other  reasons;  SO.CXX)  will  be 
drafted;  40,000  will  be  In  uncertain  status. 

About  3  In  10  draftees  recently  have  been 
married,  so  the  new  order  will  defer  about 
24.000  of  the  80,000  men  who  would  have 
been  drafted.  There  will  probably  not  be 
enough  qualified  bachelors  among  the  40,- 
000  23-year-olds  in  the  "uncertain"  cate- 
gory to  make  up  the  difference;  hence  the 
need  to  move  to  a  younger  age  level.  A 
projection  slmUar  to  the  one  above,  for  thA 
age  group  from  22>y4  to  23  suggests  that  thls\ 
age  group  will  produce  at  least  60.000  qual- 
ified bachelors.  With  less  than  half  that 
number  actually  needed,  we  can  predict  that 
the  new  age  of  vulnerability  will  probably 
be  aroimd  22  years  and  10  months.  The 
only  clarity  that  really  emerges  from  these 
figures  is  that  every  physically  and  mentally 
qualified  bachelor  who  reaches  his  23d  birth- 
day will  be  drafted,  unless  he  has  reason 
to  be  deferred. 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
study  these  figures  (and  part  of  the  problem 
Is  that  very  few  do)  will  begin  to  see  why 
many  are  threatened  but  few  are  called.  Of 
the  1.800,000  men  who  wUl  turn  23  this  year, 
only  half  will  qualify  for  the  draft  and  a 
quarter  of  these  will  not  have  to  serve.  By 
the  time  this  age  group  reaches  26,  only 
about  40  percent  will  have  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  the  major  implication 
of  the  figures  Is  that  only  80,000  men  out 
of  a  potential  of  1.300,000  (less  than  10  per- 
cent) will  actually  be  drafted. 

The  new  Executive  order  will  not  alter  this 
Incredibly  low  ratio;  It  will  serve  mainly  to 
remove  uncertainty  from  the  lives  of  the 
married  men.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
number  of  men  who  turn  23  each  year  Is  dra- 
matically Increasing,  so  that  If  draft  quotas 
remain  about  the  same,  the  ratio  may  drop 
well  below  1  In  10.  The  inequity  Is  obvious. 
Even  though  many  of  his  peers  actually 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  (by  earlier 
enlistment) ,  the  average  draft-eligible  23- 
year-old  sees  only  a  majority  of  his  friends 
getting  deferred  because  of  a  personal  situ- 
ation which  differs  only  slightly  from  his 
own.  One  friend  happens  to  have  found  a 
girl  who  will  marry  him.  Another  has 
enough  money  to  go  to  graduate  school. 
Another  happens  to  Incline  to  medicine  or 
the  ministry.  The  Inevitable  result  is  that 
he  wonders  why  he  should  be  the  one  to  get 
"hooked."  I  am  afraid  that  a  young  man  to- 
day. Instead  of  feeling  guilty  about  not  serv- 
ing, feels  somewhat  Inept  If  he  can't  work 
out  a  way  to  avoid  the  draft. 

This  observation  is  corroborated  in  the 
report  of  a  10-year  study  by  the  Conservation 
of  Human  Resources  project  at  Columbia 
University.  According  to  the  director.  Ell 
Olnzberg,  "Most  young  Americans  grow  up 
without  the  understanding  of  military  obli- 
gation, with  the  consequence  that  if  and 
when  they  are  called  to  duty  they  view  It 
as  an  imposition,  an  annoyance,  or  a  stroke 
of  bad  luck  that  they  should  get  caught 
while  so  many  others  escaped."  Professor 
Olnzberg  concludes  that  the  present  atti- 
tudes of  American  youth  toward  military 
service  are  an  "invitation  to  national  dis- 
aster." 

Moral  erosion  and  confusion  In  one's  sense 
of  duty  are  not  the  only  negative  effects  of 
our  highly  Selective  Service  System.  As 
more  and  more  deferment  categories  are  set 
up  to  drain  off  the  manpower  pool,  more 
and  more  youthful  decisions  are  Infiuenced 
by  the  chance  to  escape  the  draft.  After  10 
years  of  counseling  ooUege  students  on  mili- 
tary service.  I  have  seen  this  effect  firsthand. 
A  student  chooses  his  major  field  because 
it  leads  to  a  job  in  an  essential  Industry.  A 
senior  plans  to  keep  his  student  deferment 
by  continuing  on  to  graduate  school,  even 
though  it  makes  no  sense  educationally.  A 
career  field  Is  chosen  arbitrarily  just  because 
It  win  mean  an  automatic  deferment.  Some 
students  are  paralyzed  for  effective  planning 


of  their  lives  because  they  cant  figure  out 
where  the  draft  fits  In. 

And  now.  I  suppose,  the  order  deferring 
married  men  can't  help  but  affect  the  think- 
ing and  planning  of  a  great  many  young 
couples.  It  strikes  me  as  ironic  that  with 
all  the  current  concern  over  Federal  control 
of  education  and  Interstate  eating  places, 
Selective  Service  may  well  exert  a  far  more 
invidious  and  subtle  form  of  control  than 
we  have  ever  suspected. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  renew  the  current 
Selective  Service  legislation  every  4  years 
since  1951.  but  congressional  debate  has 
typically  been  desultcu-y.  The  act  has  passed 
each  time  by  overwhelming  majorities  mostly 
because  of  powerful  bipartisan  support  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittees. 

with  the  responsibility  of  raising  an  army 
for  the  cold  war,  these  men  have  not  been 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  trying  new  ap- 
proaches to  manpower  procurement,  and 
they  cannot  admit  that  the  situation  may 
now  be  too  complex  for  old  answers.  The 
principle  of  present  needs  has  always  over- 
whelmed the  principles  of  constitutionality, 
universality,  and  equity.  Unfortunately,  the 
principles  back  of  our  military  conscription 
have  not  been  fully  explored  since  the  1951 
hearings. 

Confusion  over  principle  Is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
Is  used  to  implement  the  Universal  Military 
Service  and  Training  Act  of  1951.  Present 
practice  makes  a  mockery  of  the  original  In- 
tent that  every  able-bodied  young  man  serve 
his  country.  Our  current  difficulties  arise 
from  the  strain  of  maintaining  a  semblance 
of  universality  while  armed  service  needs 
dictate  greater  and  greater  selectivity.  The 
time  has  probably  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  reconcile  these  opposites  and  must 
choose  between  them.  At  this  point  new 
possibilities  and  proposals  emerge  rapidly. 

If  we  determine — as  a  matter  of  principle — 
that  every  young  man  Is  needed  in  the  seirv- 
Ice  of  his  country,  then  we  need  only  to  ex- 
pand our  concept  of  national  service  to 
achieve  universality  and  fairness.  Clearly 
only  a  few  will  serve  by  carrying  a  gun. 
Some  sort  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
could  be  created  with  a  therapeutic  division 
for  erstwhile  4-F's.  The  Army's  famous 
literacy  courses  could  be  Invoked  for  the 
Illiterates.  The  Peace  Corps — both  domestic 
and  International — could  count  for  national 
service,  as  could  work  in  hospitals  or  social 
agencies.  Perhaps,  too,  public  school  teach- 
ing for  3  years  might  be  equivalent  to  Army 
service  for  2. 

Surprisingly  enough,  this  scheme  Is  only 
the  logical  extension  of  what  Is  going  on  now 
with  all  the  kinds  of  deferments  granted  by 
local  draft  boards.  It  would  require  only  a 
slightly  broader  vision  of  how  a  young  man 
might  serve  his  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  more 
feasible  to  develop  a  completely  voluntary 
military  establishment  and  forget  about  com- 
pulsory service  altogether.  Here  again  we 
are  not  so  far  from  this  extreme  as  one 
might  think. 

The  annual  replacement  need  for  our  pres- 
ent establishment  of  2.7  million  men  is  about 
600.000.  The  Army  could  well  get  along 
without  its  80,000  draftees,  who  aren't 
around  long  enough  to  train  for  any  sig- 
nificant jobs  and  whose  reenllstment  rate 
Is  less  than  15  percent,  compared  with  an 
overall  rate  of  54  percent.  The  draft  mainly 
exists  to  pressure  those  other  half-million 
men  into  enlisting,  but  no  one  Is  exactly 
sure  how  many  would  fail  to  enlist  if  there 
were  no  draft. 

We  have  a  new  military  service  pay  bill, 
and  jobs  are  scarce  In  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Constant  efforts  to  make  service 
life  attractive  and  professionally  rewarding 
have  steadily  pushed  up  the  reenllstment 
rate.     Just  a  few  more  moves  in  this  direc- 


tion might  well  enable  the  Armed  Forces 
to  compete  with  the  civilian  economy  for 
their  manpower. 

If  we  must  continue  with  our  present  sys- 
tem, there  are  still  a  number  of  devices  which 
would  help  to  reduce  the  uncertainties  and 
redress  the  Inequities. 

Mental  and  physical  tests  could  be  given  at 
the  time  of  initial  registration  so  that  the 
half  of  each  age  group  who  are  destined  to 
be  disqualified  would  not  have  to  wait  5  years 
to  find  out.  The  GI  bill  (which  is  constantly 
before  some  committee,  but  never  seems  to 
be  reported  out)  could  be  reinstated  as  par- 
tial compensation  to  the  few  who  get  called. 
Since  the  Armed  Forces  would  much  rather 
conscript  men  under  22,  the  age  of  freedom 
might  be  lowered  from  26  to  22.  This  would 
mean  that  many  more  men  would  escape  the 
draft,  but  they  are  now,  anyway — except  that 
now  they  don't  know  it  until  they  are  26. 

None  of  these  proposals  makes  any  sense  if 
one  views  the  draft  as  operating  satisfac- 
torily, or  as  the  best  answer  we  have  to  the 
manpower  problem.  But  no  one  who  has 
listened  to  the  young  men  whose  lives  are 
Involved  can  accept  those  premises.  Even  if 
the  present  Inequities  and  Inadequacies  are 
accepted  as  sacrifices  to  expediency,  it  must 
be  understood  that  they  can  only  worsen  in 
the  futxire.  As  the  Selective  Service  System 
strains  and  creaks  under  its  impossible  task. 
It  must  be  understood  that  each  stopgap 
measure  to  keep  it  working  has  sociological 
and  psychological  implications  far  beyond 
the  Inunedlate  problem. 

In  1959,  an  amendment  to  the  draft  act 
was  offered,  which  would  have  extended  the 
law  for  only  2  years.  A  Presidential  com- 
mission was  to  conduct  a  full-scale  study 
of  all  aspects  of  manpower  procurement  and 
report  back  within  that  time.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated  because  there  wasn't  time 
to  ask  such  fundamental  questions. 

Now  we  have  3Vi  years  before  the  present 
act  expires.  A  Presidential  commission 
could  be  appointed  now  to  reestablish  the 
principles  on  which  we  base  our  military 
manpower  procurement.  It  could  explore 
the  wider  effects  of  oxa  present  system,  and 
develop  new  concepts  and  alternatives  more 
suitable  to  our  changing  needs.  Then  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  better  position  to  pro- 
duce legislation  sufficiently  free  from  am- 
biguity and  inequity  to  rekindle  a  concern^ 
for  national  service.  Perhaps  then  it  would 
not  be  considered  slightly  odd  for  a  young 
man  to  ask  what  he  oan  do  for  his  country. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  birthday  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Many  changes  have  occurred 
since  this  international  body  came  into 
existence  on  October  24,  1945.  The  fact 
that  we  have  come  these  18  years  through 
international  tribulations  that  in  pre- 
vious eras  have  inevitably  led  to  Isu-ge- 
scale  conflicts  with  the  world  still  reason- 
ably intact  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  in  all  human  endeavor  the  United 
Nations  is  not  perfect,  but  in  those  fields 
where  it  can  logically  work  it  has  done  a 
solid  job  and  achieved  substantial  re- 
sults. In  the  everyday  working  of  our 
diplomacy  it  provides  an  extremely  use- 
ful forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  understanding  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful negotiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  United  Nations  for  a  Job  well  done 
and  wish  it  continued  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  has  demonstrated  that  coopera- 
tion between  nations  is  feasible  and  that 
the  resort  to  arms  is  not  inevitable. 
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The  New  York  Times  of  today  carried 
an  editorial  which  outlines  the  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  and  &!»- 
need  for  our  continued  support  of  that 
organization.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Uiis  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

THI  UN.  AT  18 

A«  tha  United  Natioos  marks  iU  18th 
birthday,  the  agenda  before  the  General  Aa- 
eembly  la  long  on  problema;  difficulties  of 
administration  and  representation  appear 
Zroeen,  and  there  Is  no  want  of  crises  either 
la  the  headquarters  building  or  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  have  become  the 
U.N.'s  province. 

Why,  then,  can  the  chief  VS.  spokes- 
man at  the  U2»..  Ambassador  Stevenson, 
•ay  that  this  birthday  is  the  brightest 
In  the  history  of  the  organization?  Princi- 
pally for  the  very  reason  that  the  UJf.  Is 
ao  heavUy  burdened.  It  has  become  the 
place  for  nations  to  turn  to :  for  new  nations 
to  be  heard  and  old  ones  to  use  more  fre- 
quently as  a  forum  for  diplomacy.  "Faith 
In  the  world  alliance  for  peace"  Is  rising, 
Mr.  Stevenson  said.  The  detractors  who 
contend  that  the  United  Nations  Jeopardizes 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  no  long- 
-er  find  an  important  audience  In  Congress 
or  across  the  country. 

When  tha  UJf.  came  Into  existence  on 
October  34.  IMS,  tha  roster  of  Its  meml)er8 
was  less  than  haU  of  tliat  today.  EffecUve 
representation  Is  vital  If  the  world  organiza- 
tion is  to  function  skillfully  as  a  peacekeep- 
ing agency.  Certainly  the  permanent  mem- 
bership of  the  Security  Council,  born  out 
of  the  Second  World  War.  can  be  broadened; 
the  nonpermanent  membership  could  also 
be  expanded  more  nearly  to  recognize  emerg- 
ing continents  and  new  alinements. 

The  very  peacekeplng  operations  that  give 
the  UJ?.  Its  teeth  are  at  the  same  time  the 
main  reason  for  Its  flmmclal  crisis.  Pay- 
ments for  one  of  both  of  the  UJT.  special 
forces  standing  g\iard  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo  have  been  refused  by  the 
SOTlet  Union.  Prance  and  other  states.  Un- 
less they  meet  their  obligations  the  UJJ.  will 
have  to  limit  Its  peacekeeping  activities  to 
nonflghtlng  operations,  and  its  effectiveness 
as  a  force  for  peace  will  be  severely  limited  If 
not  destroyed. 


October  2i. 


CX5RDOVA,    ALASKA.    CHAMBER    OF 
COMMERCE    ENDORSES    ABSTEN- 
TION PRINCIPLE  IN  FISHERIES 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  fishery  problems  of  the 
North  Pacific  remain  unsolved  and  are  to 
be  considered  at  a  later  date,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  comment  on  the  September  10, 
1963.  resolution  passed  by  the  Cordova. 
Alaska,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  resolution  deals  specifically  with 
the  abstention  principle  which  gives  to 
a  nation  exclusive  right  to  a  fishery  if 
that  nation  "has  subjected  one  of  Its  own 
coastal  fisheries  to  investigation  and 
regiUatlon  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
the  fisheries  and  Is  making  as  full  use  of 
it  as  should  be  made."  Such  exclusive 
rights  would  extend  as  far  the  resource 
itself. 

Thus,  reads  the  resolution  of  the  Cor- 
dova Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Cordova  Chamber  of 
Commerce  o/  Cordova.  Alaska.  That  It  urges 
representaUves  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan  to  renew  the  abstention  principle 


at  their  meeting  in  Tokyo  on  Smtember  18, 

1963. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  were  made 
available  to  Ambassador  Benjamin 
Smith  n.  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  as 
well  as  to  members  of  the  Alaska  con- 
gressional delegation.  My  able  col- 
league. Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  BAHTLrrr.  a 
man  most  knowledgeable  in  fishery  mat- 
ters, was  a  member  of  the  UA  dele- 
gation. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  8.  1988  which  would  make  pos- 
sible the  enforcement  of  our  3-mile  fish- 
ing limit,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  take 
the  second  Important  step  in  this  area 
which  would  be  to  extend  the  fisheries 
limit  to  12  miles  if  and  when  a  Governor 
of  a  State  makes  such  a  request 

My  bUl,  8.  1816.  would  make  this  pos- 
sible. The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  my  able  colleague  and 
friend.  Wabren  Magituson,  has  advised 
me  that  his  committee  is  "very  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  the  12-mile  fishing 
zone."  I  believe  it  is  high  time  Congress 
took  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Cordova  abstention  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLunoir   or   thb   Ookbota    Craicbsr    or 
CoKiuscK.   Cordova.   Alaska 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
lnd\istry  U  of  prime  Importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Cordova;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  this  industry  Is  se- 
riously endangered  If  the  abstention  policy 
formulated  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan  10  years  ago  Is  rescinded;  and 

Whereas  the  absteDtlon  principle  Is  based 
on  the  Truman  proclamation  establishing 
that  any  nation  that  has  subjected  one  of 
Its  own  coastal  fisheries  to  Investigation  and 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
fishery  and  is  making  as  full  use  of  It  as 
should  be  made,  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
that  fishery  as  far  off  shore  as  It  extends; 
and 

Whereas  American  salmon  fishermen,  the 
industry  and  government  have  abided  by  the 
terms  of  both  the  Truman  proclamation  and 
the  subsequent  abstention  principle;  and 

Whereas  both  United  States  and  Canadian 
fishermen  are  prohibited  from  net  fl«hing 
for  salmon  beyond  tha  3  mile  limit  on  the 
high  seas  In  the  Interest  of  conservation  and 
proper  management  of  the  salmon  fisheries: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Cordova  Chamber  o/  Com- 
merce of  Cordova.  Alaska,  That  It  urges  rep- 
resenUtlvea  of  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  Japan  to  renew  the  abstention  princi- 
ple at  their  meeting  in  Tokyo  on  September 
18,  1963. 

Adopted  this  10th  day  of  September  1963. 
PRAmc    Buairs. 

President. 
BastHaix. 

Secretarj/. 


CHILEAN  CULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Republic  of 
Chile  and  the  Honorable  Ambassador  of 
Chile.  Sergio  OuUerrez-Ollvos.  for  their 
excellent  culttn^  program  which  has 
been  presented  durli^  the  month  of 
October,  entitled  "Image  of  Chile." 
President  Kennedy  stated  in  a  speech  on 


the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  March  13 
1963 : 

We  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin  America 
to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and 
culture  In  the  United  SUtes.  We  need  teach- 
ers of  your  literature  and  history  and  tradi- 
tion, opportimltlea  for  our  young  people  to 
study  In  your  universities,  access  to  your 
music,  your  art.  and  the  thoughts  of  your 
great  phlloeophers.  Por  we  know  we  have 
much  to  learn. 

The  Chileans  have  responded  mag- 
nificently to  this  invitation. 

The  inaugural  program  of  the  "Image 
of  Chile"  on  September  22  In  the  West 
Auditorium  of  the  State  Department  gave 
us  an  example  of  what  we  have  been 
missing.  The  Ancient  Music  Group  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Chile,  played 
besides  familiar  works  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  indigenous  music  of  the 
same  period.  To  quote  Irving  Lowens  in 
the  Evening  Star.  September  25.  1963: 

The  Chileans  made  their  strongest  Im- 
pression— In  the  alternately  simple  and  ex- 
otic mudc  of  their  own  country. 

Of  the  director.  Sylvia  SouWette: 
Miss  Soublette  was  trying  to  show  that 
Chileans  know  the  wonderful  and  too  long 
neglected  heritage  of  mediaeval  and  renaU- 
sance  music.  Chile  not  only  shares  thU 
heritage  but  has  an  ancient  music  of  Its  own 
worth  hearing. 

Since  the  inaugural  concert,  we  have 
been  treated  to  "An  Evening  With  Clau- 
dio  Arrau."  in  which  the  distinguished 
pianist  presented  an  all -Beethoven  pro- 
gram at  the  State  Department  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  and 
tlie  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
The  "Image  of  Chile"  program  has  in- 
cluded a  photographic  exhibit;  a  panel 
discussion   of   Latin   American   poetry 
literature,  folklore,  and  theater;  a  piano 
recital   by  the   talented   and   beautiful 
pianist  Ena  Bronstein;   and  a  folklore 
program  of   traditional   Chilean  music 
and  dancing.    It  Includes  an  exhibit  of 
Chilean    art    which    will    be    shown   in 
Washington  In  November  and  then  ap- 
pear In  other  cities  in  the  United  Stater 
later  this  year.    I  am  both  pleased  and 
honored  that  the  art  exhibit  win  come 
to  the  Walker  Art  InsUtute  in  Minne- 
apolis in  December  of  this  year. 

"The  Image  of  Chile"  program  offers 
us  an  opportimlty  to  learn  about  and  ap- 
preciate the  rich  cultural  tradition  of 
Chile.  It  brings  to  our  attention  a  phase 
of  Latin  American  life  about  which  we 
seldom  hear— the  rich  arUsUc,  literary 
and  musical  traditions  of  a  cultured  and 
sophisticated  people. 

"The  Image  of  Chile"  program  has 
been  brought  to  the  American  public 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Chilean  Am- 
bassador and  his  staff,  with  the  financial 
support  of  Chilean  citizens  and  business 
firms,  and  US.  businesses  located  In 
Chile.  It  Is  a  superb  example  of  the  type 
of  cultural  exchange  program  that  can 
be  accomplished  through  both  public 
and  private  support. 

I  hope  it  is  the  first  of  many  to  be 
presented  by  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors and  I  also  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  send  to  Latin 
America  programs  similar  to  the  superb 
Tmage  of  Chile"  fesUval  which  we  have 
engaged  this  month. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected 
portions  of  the  brochure  "Image  of 
Chile"  be  inserted  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  selected 
portions  of  the  brochure  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iMAGi  or  Cunx 

Chile,  f^rtll  provlncla  y  seAalada 
En  la  regl6n  Ant4rtlca  famosa, 
De  remotas  nacionea  respetada 
Por  fuerte,  principal,  y  poderosa; 
La  gente  que  produce  es  tan  granada. 
Tan  soberbla.  gallarda  y  belicosa 
Que  no  ha  sldo  por  rey  jam&s  reglda, 
Nl  a  extranjero  domlnlo  sometlda. 

— Alonso  de  ErclUa  y  Zui^iga,  La  Arau- 
CANA,  1569. 

Chile,  fertile  province,  famous 
In  the  vast  Antarctic  region. 
Known  to  far-flung  mighty  nations 
For  her  queenly  grace  and  courage. 
Has  produced  a  race  so  noble, 
I>auntless,  bellicose  and  haughty. 
That  by  king  It  ne'er  was  humbled 
Nor  to  foreign  sway  submitted. 

— Prom  the  translation  of  C.  M.  Lan- 
caster and  P.  T.  Manchester. 

We  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin  America 
to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and 
culture  In  the  United  States.  We  need 
teachers  of  your  literature  and  history  and 
tradition,  opportunities  for  our  young  peo- 
ple to  study  in  your  universities,  access  to 
your  music,  your  art,  and  the  thought  of 
your  great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we 
have  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  to  bring  a  fuller 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  contribute  to  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  henvlsphere. — President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
March  13,  1961. 

We  willingly  take  up  President  Kennedy's 
friendly  invitation  and  challenge,  for  It  af- 
fords us  a  unique  opportunity  to  fulfill  sev- 
eral desirable  objectives.  It  permits  us  to 
portray,  even  In  fragmentary  form,  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  a  distant  land  stUl  too 
little  known  and  understood  In  this  great 
sister  Republic.  It  encourages  us  to  pioneer 
an  effort  which  we  are  sure  will  be  emulated 
by  other  nations  of  Latin  America,  each  with 
an  eloquent  and  important  expression  of  our 
common  spiritual  legacy. 

Finally,  It  permits  us  to  reciprocate  in 
some  small  measure  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  Ideas  that  flows  from  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  give 
form  to  the  esteem  and  affection  In  which 
we  hold  this  Nation  and  its  people. 

I  know  I  will  be  pardoned  If  I  here  voice 
my  appreciation  of  the  devotion,  effort,  and 
Ideas  which  my  small  group  of  colleagues  at 
the  Embassy  of  Chile  has  brought  to  the  or- 
ganization of  this  program. 

We  at  the  Embassy  of  Chile  have  not  been 
alone  In  this  venture,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
brochure  I  have  attempted  to  acknowledge 
our  great  Indebtedness  to  the  various  orga- 
nizations, enterprises,  and  individuals  who 
gave  BO  generously  of  their  support  and 
collaboration. — Sergio  Gutl^rrez-OUvoe,  Am- 
bassador of  Chile.    1 1 

IMAGE   or  CtHLE  INAtTCtTKAL 

Sunday,  September  22,  8:30  p.m..  Depart- 
ment of  State,  West  Auditorium  (black  tie). 
Invitations  to  be  distributed. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  "Image  of 
Chile"  will  be  the  theme  of  the  inaugural 
program  of  the  series,  sponsored  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  will  open  the  program  with 
a  brief  Introduction,  and  will  be  followed  by 
Leonard  Bernstein,  distinguished  conductor, 
pianist,  and  composer,  and  Ambassador 
Sergio  OuU^rrez-OllvoB,  of  Chile. 


The  Ancient  Music  Group  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile  will  present  a  concert  of 
old  European  and  18th  century  ChUean 
and  Mexican  music  on  early  Instruments. 
The  program  will  close  with  a  recital  of 
Chilean  poetry  by  Felicia  Montealegre,  equal- 
ly celebrated  as  a  Chilean  artist  and  as  Mr. 
Bernstein's  wife. 

PHOTOCBAPHIC  EXHIBrT 

September  22-October  24,  9  ajn.  to  5 
p.m.  dally.  Department  of  State,  West  Foyer. 
Public  invited. 

The  exhibit  will  Include  works  of  repre- 
sentative Chilean  photographers  which  pre- 
sent an  Image  of  the  land,  the  people,  and 
the  life  of  Chile. 

BEcrrALs  or  ancient  music 

Tuesday.  September  24,  8:30  p.m.,  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  Wisconsin  and  Massachu- 
setts Avenues  NW.     Public  Invited. 

The  Ancient  Music  Group  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  ChUe  wUl  present  a  concert  of 
old  European  and  18th  century  ChUean  mu- 
sic on  early  Instruments.  The  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Choral  Society. 

Saturday,  September  28.  2:30  p.m..  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  East  Garden  Court. 
Invitations  to  be  distributed. 

This  concert  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  Introduction  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

IMAGE    or   THE    POETRY 

Friday,  September  27,  8:30  p.m.,  George- 
town University,  Copley  Lounge,  36th  and 
O  Streets  NW.    Public  invited. 

A  selected  group  of  panelists  wlU  discuss 
Latin  American  poetry,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  Chilean  poetry.  The  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Latin  American  Forum  of 
Georgetown  University. 

The  Embassy  of  Chile  has  Invited  Richard 
Eberhart,  Frank  B.  Glbney,  Langston  Hughes, 
Randall  Jarrell,  James  Laughlln,  Muna  Lee. 
Robert  Lowell.  Archibald  McLelsh,  and  How- 
ard Moss  to  participate  In  the  discussion. 
Fernando  Alegria,  noted  Chilean  writer  now 
teaching  at  the  University  of  California,  will 
act  as  moderator. 

AN    EVENING    WITH    CLAUDIO    ARRAU 

Monday,  September  30.  8:30  p.m..  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Wpst  Auditorium.  By  invita- 
tion of  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  Claudlo  Arrau  will  give  an  all- 
Beethoven  recital.  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  will  open  the  program  with  brief 
Introductory  remarks. 

Mr.  Arrau,  a  native  of  ChUe,  Is  held  to 
be  one  of  the  world's  great  pianists  and  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  foremost  living  In- 
terpreter of  Beethoven. 

His  program  will  consist  of  five  sonatas: 
Opus  27,  No.  1;  Opus  27,  No.  2  (Moonlight 
Sonata):  Opus  111;  Opus  81a  (Les  Adleux), 
and  Opus  67  (Ap passions ta) . 

RECITALS    FROM    MARIO    MIRANDA 

Tuesday,  October  8,  8:30  pjn..  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.     Public  invited. 

Mario  Miranda,  a  disciple  of  Claudlo  Arrau, 
has  met  with  warm  acclaim  from  critics  In 
Europe  and  America.  He  was  awarded  flrst 
prize  at  the  Munich  International  Piano 
Competition  In  1953,  and  played  the  world 
premiere  of  Gustavo  Becerra's  Piano  Con- 
certo at  the  Second  Inter-American  Music 
Festival . 

Mr.  Miranda  will  be  supported  by  the 
Claremont  String  Quartet  at  this  concert, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  His  program  will  include  works  of 
Chilean  composers  Gustavo  Becerra,  Eduardo 
Maturana,  and  Juan  Orrego  Salas. 

Wednesday,  October  23,  8:30  p.m.,  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York.     Box-ofllce  admission. 


Mr.  Miranda  will  play  works  of  Padre  An- 
tonio Soler,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  ScbOnberg. 
and  Debussy  at  this  concert. 

IMAGE   or   THE    NOVEL 

Thursday,  October  10,  8:30  pjn..  Catholic 
University.     Public  invited. 

This  program  presents  a  panel  discussion 
of  Latin  American  fiction,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Chilean  writers  and  the  Inter- 
action of  United  States  and  Latin  American 
fiction.  The  program  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  Embassy  of  Chile  has  invited  Fran- 
cisco Agullera,  Francisco  Ayala,  James  Bald- 
win, Maria  Lulsa  Bombal,  Vance  Bourjally, 
Truman  Capote,  Alfred  EInopf,  Norman 
Mailer,  Norman  Podhoretz.  Richard  Rovere, 
Arthur  Schlesinger .  Jr.,  John  Steinbeck, 
William  Styron,  and  Thornton  Wilder  to 
participate  In  this  discussion. 

Prof.  Arturo  TcMres-Rioseco,  Chilean 
writer  who  for  many  years  has  headed  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Department  of  the 
University  of  California,  will  moderate  the 
discussion. 

IMAGE   or    THE    FOLKLORE 

Sunday,  October  13,  8:30  pjn.,  George 
Washington  University.  Llsner  Auditorium, 
21st  and  H  Streets  NW.     Public  Invited. 

A  prc^ram  of  the  traditional  songs,  dances, 
and  music  of  Chile  wlU  be  presented  by  a 
Chilean  folklore  group  under  the  direction  of 
Eugenlo  Dlttborn,  director  of  the  Experimen- 
tal Theater  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile.  The  program  Is  sponsored  by  the 
George  Washington  University  smd  the  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Arts. 

Thursday,  October  17,  8:30  p.m..  Pan 
American  Union  (black  tie).  Invitations  to 
be  distributed. 

This  program,  sponsored  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  wUl  draw  from  the  varied 
repertory  of  Eugenlo  Dlttborn's  Chilean 
folklore  group. 

RECITAL    BY    ALrONSO    MONTECINO 

Monday,  October  14.  8:30  pjn.,  Howard 
University,  Crampton  Auditorium.  Public 
invited. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Alfonso  Monteclno  wlU  give  a  piano 
recital  of  works  of  Chilean  composers  and 
Beethoven's  DlabelU  Variations. 

Monteclno,  a  disciple  of  Claudlo  Arrau,  Is 
one  of  Chile's  most  gifted  young  pianists. 
His  recital  In  Washington  last  year  was  de- 
scribed as  "superb"  by  Paul  Hume,  music 
critics  of  the  Washington  Post. 

RECITAL    BY    ENA    BRONSTEIN 

Friday,  October  18,  8:30  pjn..  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.     Public  Invited. 

Miss  Bronstein  will  give  a  piano  recital  of 
works  of  Chilean  composers  and  of  Brahms. 
Debussy  and  Liszt,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

She  has  been  studying  with  Claudlo  Arrau 
and  Rafael  de  Sllva  for  the  past  4  years  In 
New  York  under  a  grant  from  the  Organlza- 
tlon  of  American  States.  At  21,  she  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  Chile's  most  promising 
pianists. 

IMAGE    or   THE    THEATER 

Monday,  October  21,  8:30  p.m..  Washing- 
ton Theater  Club.  1632  O  Street  NW.  Public 
Invited. 

This  program  will  consist  of  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  the  Latin  American  the- 
ater, with  special  emphasis  on  the  ChUean 
theater  and  the  mutual  Influence  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  theatri- 
cal movements.  The  program  is  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  Theater  Club. 

The  Embassy  of  Chile  has  Invited  Edward 
Albee,  Harold  Clurman,  Jos*  Ferrer.  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  John  P.  Harrison.  Ella  Kazan.  Da- 
vid Merrick.  Allan  Pryce-Jones,  Jose  Quln- 
tero,  Howard  Taubman.  Gore  Vldal,  An- 
thony West,  and  Tennessee  Williams  to  take 
part  In  this  discussion.     Luis  A.  Heiremans, 
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well-known   ChUean   dramatist,   will  act   as 
moderator. 

aaCITAL     BT     KDCAS    nSCHIS 

Monday.  October  21.  8:30  pjn..  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union.     Public  Invited. 

Edgar  Flacher  baa  studied  under  Leonard 
Rose,  first  cellist  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, for  the  past  2  years  and  this  season 
U  Joining  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  Is  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  Chile's 
new  generation  of  talented  young  musicians. 
ncaoK  or  thk  music 

Thursday.  October  24.  8:30  p.m.,  American 
University,  Glover  Audltorltim.  Public  In- 
Tlted. 

This  roundtable  dlsciisslon  of  contempo- 
rary Latin  American  music  In  general,  and 
Chilean  music  In  particular.  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Music  Department  of  American  Univer- 
sity. It  wUl  also  deal  with  the  Influence 
exerted  on  one  another  by  the  music  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Latin  America. 

The  Embassy  of  Chile  has  extended  Invi- 
tations to  participate  In  this  discussion  to 
Jeanne  Behrend.  pianist  and  composer; 
Vannette  Lawler.  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Music  Educators:  Rob- 
ert Whitney,  music  director  of  the  Louisville 
Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Oavld  van  Vactor. 
composer  and  conductor  of  the  Knoxvllle 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Lloyd  Ulton.  chairman 
of  the  Music  Department  of  American  Uni- 
versity, and  Gulllermo  Esplnosa.  Colombian 
conductor  and  director  of  the  Music  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Juan  Orrego  Salas,  noted  Chilean  compos- 
er, critic  and  teacher,  presently  professor  of 
Latin  American  music  at  Indiana  University, 
will  act  as  moderator. 

AHT  EXHiarr 

November  2-23  Inclusive.  Howard  Univer- 
sity OaUery.     Public  Invited. 

Some  50  repreaentaUve  examples  o^  con- 
temporary Chilean  painting,  selected  from 
collections  of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art  and  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art  of  Santiago.  wlU  be  exhibited  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  Howard  University  and 
the  Inter-American  Committee. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Nemeslo  An- 
tunez.  director  of  the  Museum  of  Contem- 
porary Art  and  a  well-known  jmlnter  In  his 
own  right.  It  will  be  formally  opened  by 
Dr.  Rafael  Squirru.  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cxiltural  Affairs  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 


October  21^ 


PACINO  UP  TO  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Is  United  Nations  Day— the  day  18 
years  ago  when  29  nations,  by  their  rati- 
fication, brought  the  U.N.  Charter  into 
effect.  Since  then,  we  have  had  18  years 
to  observe  the  U.N.  in  acUon,  years  in 
which  we  should  have  been  able  to  learn 
something  about  the  organization  and 
our  participaUon  in  It.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  recognize  the  UJ*.  for  what  it 
actually  is.  not  what  we  think  it  should 
be,  or  what  extremists  of  both  hues  tell 
us  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  U-N.  is  an  essential  instrument  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  In 
the  modern  world,  with  ever  increasing 
interdependence,  our  foreign  policy  de- 
mands a  three-dimensional  approach 
We  have  long  accepted  the  necessity  of 
bilateral  diplomacy,  of  nation- to-naUon 
contacts.  Somewhat  later,  we  became 
convinced  of  the  value  of  regional  or- 
ganizations for  the  common  welfare  and 
defenae.  Still  more  recently,  we  en- 
dorsed   the   desirability   of   a   multina- 


tional arrangement.  Each  approach  has 
its  own  special  kind  of  utility.  Today  I 
would  like  to  recount  some  of  our  re- 
cent accomplishments  in  the  multilateral 
sphere  through  the  UJ*. 

Ringing  still  in  our  ears  Is  the  clamor 
generated  by  the  Cuban  crisis.  As  you 
know,  at  one  time  or  another,  we  brought 
bilateral,  regional  and  multilateral  pres- 
sures to  bear  to  resolve  this  problem. 
No  one  denies  that,  in  the  longrun,  our 
willingness  to  use  force  was  the  most 
compelling  argument  in  obtaining  the 
removal  of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba. 
However,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  re- 
gional solidarity  in  the  Organization  of 
American  states  and  the  international 
attention  focused  on  Soviet  activities  in 
Cuba  through  the  United  Nations,  con- 
tributed to  this  objective. 

In  the  United  Nations,  we  were  able 
to  present  our  evidence  directly  to  the 
representatives  of  109  nations,  a  job 
which  otherwise  we  should  have  had  to 
do  in  109  separate  capitals.  We  thus 
focused  immediate  world  attention  on 
the  crisis  and  where  the  responsibility 
for  it  lay.  Moreover,  we  were  able, 
through  the  UJ^.  Secretary  Greneral,  to 
work  out  some  arrangement  for  cooling 
off  the  crisis  and  avoiding  an  armed 
clash.  The  Soviet  Union  found  itself 
isolated  and  alone  In  the  face  of  uni- 
versal condemnation. 

Lester  Pearson  put  it  well: 


When  you  have  a  good  case  with  strength 
to  back  It.  stand  firm:  without  provocation 
or  panic.  When  action  In  defense  of  that 
case  has  to  be  taken  quickly  and  by  your- 
self, bring  that  action  before  the  United 
NaUons  at  once — as  the  United  States  did 
on  this  occasion. 

The  United  Nations  once  again  became  the 
Indispensable  agency  through  which  the 
parties  could  find  a  way  out  of  a  crisis  with- 
out war.  I  know  the  United  Nations 
couldn't  force  a  solution  on  a  great  power 
which  doesn't  want  it,  but  you  can't  exag- 
gerate Its  Importance  as  a  means  for  finding 
and  supervising  a  solution. 


That.  I  think,  just  about  sums  it  up. 

A  second  example  can  be  seen  in  the 
Congo.  The  Communists  were  seeking  a 
foothold  in  central  Africa,  and  this  foot- 
hold has  been  denied  to  them,  largely 
through  United  Nations  intervention. 
The  alternative  would  have  been  a  direct 
confrontation  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  power— the  use  of  American 
troops.  In  this  case,  there  was  no  re- 
gional organization  that  we  could  call 
upon,  no  regional  resources  equal  to  the 
task. 

Now  for  3  years,  the  United  Nations 
has  protected  the  Congo  from  internal 
chaos,  reconquest,  the  Communist  sub- 
version. Both  cold  war  and  hot  war 
were  averted.  The  country  is  well  on  its 
way  to  viable,  non-Communist  inde- 
pendence. The  civilian  economy  is  being 
helped  on  its  feet  so  that  the  anarchic 
conditions  which  led  to  and  abetted  the 
original  Congo  crisis  are  ended. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  talking 
about  peacekeeping,  the  UJJ.  activity 
which  comes  most  frequently  to  pubUc 
attention.  But  frequently  obscured  by 
the  publicity  on  military  operations  is 
the  fact  that  17  out  of  20  United  Nations 
employees  are  working  on  peaceful  pur- 
suits— the  long,  tedious  tasks  of  better- 


ing life  on  this  planet.  Wars  and  threats 
to  the  peace  are  caused  less  by  frictions 
than  by  frustrations — frustrations  from 
hunger,  pestilence,  poverty,  Ignorance, 
and  denials  of  human  rights.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  every  U.N.  dollar  goes  to 
support  the  international  programs  ar- 
rayed against  the  age-old  scourges  of 
mankind.  Thus,  the  United  Nations  is 
working  constantly  to  alleviate  the  frus- 
trations which  make  for  unrest  and, 
eventually,  for  dangerous  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

Last  month  I  pointed  out  five  areas 
in  which  attention  can  be  focused  on 
East-West  problems  through  the  U.N. 

First.  The  area  of  financial  support 
for  the  Uryted  Nations  and  Its  peace- 
keeping functions. 
Second.  The  field  of  outer  space. 
Third.  The  field  of  l^ar  exploration. 
Fourth.  The  field  of  educational,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  economic  exchange 
Fifth.  The  field  of  East-West  trade. 
Mr.  President,  the  U.N.  has  proven  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  for  achieving 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  as  well  as 
for    promoting    international   harmony. 
But  since  the  United  Nations  is  a  polit- 
ical body,  we  should   not  be  surprised 
that    delegates    there    sometimes    say 
things  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  accept, 
that  they  often  speak  with  one  eye  on 
the  international  scene  and  the  other  on 
their   constituents   at   home.     And    we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  things  do  not 
go  well  for  us  100  percent  of  the  time. 
The  fact  is  that  our  batting  average 
at  the  United  Nations  is  close  to  .900, 
laudable  in  any  league.     And  the  fact  is 
that  no  major  Soviet  proposal  opposed 
by  us  has  ever  been  approved  by  the 
United    Nations.     This    is    a   record    of 
which  we  can  be  proud  and  one  which 
stands  as  telling  testimony  of  the  value 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  is 
here  to  stay.  It  has  a  record  of  proven 
performance  that  merits  our  wholeheart- 
ed support. 

Our  distinguished  ambassador  to  the 
UJJ..  Mr.  Adali  Stevenson,  has  reviewed 
the  record  of  the  U.N.  with  his  custom- 
ary eloquence : 

Now  our  hopes  are  firmer  and  more  con- 
fident. When  we  look  back  It  is  to  18  years 
of  tumult  and  danger  In  the  world,  sobered 
and  moderated  in  the  United  NaUons.  We 
know  now  from  experience  that  we  are  build- 
ing an  effective  organization  which  can  deal 
with  crisis — because  It  has  done  so  time  and 
again. 

No  one  claims  we  have  yet  developed  a 
perfect  Instrument,  but  few  urge  us  to  stop 
trying.  We  aU  profoundly  regret  that  every 
disturbance  to  the  peace  has  not  been  con- 
trolled without  loss  of  life,  yet  we  must  give 
thanks  that  many  more  lives  have  been 
saved  because  the  United  Nations  has  kept 
the  disturbances  within  limits  in  this  time 
of  trouble,  tension,  and  revolution  all  over 
the  world. 

President  Kennedy  asks,  "Is  not  peace.  In 
the  last  analysis,  a  matter  of  human  rights?" 
The  United  Nations  answers  yes,  but  Its  huge 
economic  and  social  effort  to  safeguard  the 
dignity  and  Improve  the  welfare  of  Individ- 
uals. Let  us  pray  for  the  day  when  the 
use  of  force  will  be  so  unthinkable  that  the 
protection  of  liberty  and  the  eradication  of 
hunger  and  disease  will  absorb  all  the  ef- 
forts  of  the  United  Nations. 
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PROGRESS  AT  PORT  PECK  INDIAN 
RESERVATION,  MONT. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  1963  issue  of  Eyapi  Oaye.  the 
monthly  newsletter  of  the  Port  Peck 
Tribal  Executive  Board,  sums  up  the 
progress  being  made  on  that  Montana 
reservation  through  various  federally 
financed  progrsans  such  as  area  redevel- 
opment, accelerated  public  works,  public 
housing  and  Department  of  Interior  re- 
source development.  The  following  sum- 
mary app>ears  In  the  "Superintendent's 
Comments" : 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  going  on 
at  the  Port  Peck  Agency  now  and  in  a  few 
months  there  will  be  even  more. 

Roads:  The  Poplar  west  road  has  been 
graded  into  a  fine  road.  A  new  road  has 
been  made  to  the  Wiota  pump  and  canal 
which  leads  from  the  Mlssovirl  River. 

Irrigation:  New  pump  plant  and  canals 
at  the  west  end  of  the  reservation  are  under 
construction.  The  work  will  continue  for 
quite  a  while. 

Elmployees'  quarters:  Four  new  houses 
are  being  constructed.  Two  of  these  are 
already  occupied. 

Accelerated  public  works:  Very  soon  an 
APW  program  will  be  In  operation.  Picnic 
and  camping  Improvements  and  fire  lane 
construction  will  be  completed  In  Poplar, 
Frazer,  and  Wolf  Point  communities. 

Jail  and  court  chambers:  The  new  Jail  will 
be  constructed,  beginning  this  winter,  just 
east  of  the  community  hospital. 

TYlbal  administration  building  and  com- 
munity center:  The  new  administration 
building  will  be  located  just  southeast  of 
the  present  tribal  buUding. 

Public  housing:  All  of  you  have  watched 
this  project  grow.  Completion  Is  expected 
next  q)rlng. 

Each  of  these  developments  make  our  com- 
munity a  better  place  In  which  to  live.  The 
total  cost  will  be  close  to  $1.5  million.  The 
tribes  are  contributing  about  $90,000  of  this 
amount.  Most  importantly,  over  175  people 
who  had  no  Job  a  year  ago  will  be  working. 

I  know  there  are  many  local  people 
who  deserve  credit  for  the  development 
underway  in  this  northeastern  Montana 
community.  They  Include  Superintend- 
ent Stanley  D.  Lyman  and  his  staff,  the 
Port  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board,  led  by 
President  William  Youpee  and  the 
Roosevelt  County  Planning  and  Improve- 
ment Council. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  these  local  leaders  view 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  partner, 
whose  programs  should  be  used  selec- 
tively and  fitted  to  local  needs,  rather 
than  as  a  villain  to  be  denounced. 

Montana  has  its  share  of  those  who 
denounce  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  public  housing  and  resource  de- 
velopment which  are  providing  a  better 
life  and  175  new  jobs  for  the  people  of 
the  Port  Peck  Reservation  area.  But,  I 
am  proud  to  say.  we  also  have  these  lo- 
cal leaders  who  make  the  programs  work 
and  make  them  meaningful.  I  salute 
them. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  is  the  18th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  were  some 
who.  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  thought  the  United 
Nations  would  never  last  so  long.    There 


were  others  who,  caught  up  in  the  post- 
war enthusiasm  for  the  creation  of  In- 
ternational institutions,  conceived  of 
the  United  Nations  as  the  pan8w^ea  for 
all  of  man's  ills.  They  expected  the  in- 
ternational organization  to  become  a 
world  government  overnight;  they  per- 
haps believed  it  would  be  able  to  re- 
solve all  disputes,  including  conflicts  be- 
tween the  great  powers. 

The  United  Nations  has  neither  been 
a  failure  nor  has  it  been  a  cure-all.  In 
important  instances  of  aggression  it  has 
failed  to  act:  Hungary  and  Goa  need 
only  be  mentioned.  But  in  other  circum- 
stances it  has  met  the  challenge  and 
undertaken  important  mediating  and 
peacekeeping  operations :  Palestine, 
Suez,  the  Congo.  It  has  survived  inter- 
nal crises:  Soviet  use  al  the  veto  and 
demand  for  a  troika  Secretary  General; 
the  problem  of  financing  expensive 
peacekeeping  operations;  the  upsurge  in 
its  membership  from  51  to  111. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  extensively  utilized  by  its  members 
during  the  first  18  years  of  its  existence. 
The  requests  for  technical  assistance 
from  the  organization  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  the  end  of  March 
1963  the  special  fund  alone,  which  did 
not  even  begin  operations  until  1959, 
had  received  629  requests  for  aid.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  engaged  in  a 
number  of  colonial  issues,  and  recently 
the  African  countries  in  particular  have 
asked  the  United  Nations  with  increas- 
ing frequency  to  act  on  colonial  ques- 
tions. The  UJ4.  has  dispatched  a  total 
of  nine  peacekeeping  operations,  with 
the  consent  of  tiie  governments  con- 
cerned, to  act  as  a  neutral  force  in  areas 
where  the  peace  was  threatened.  The 
Secretary  General  has  often  been  asked 
to  mediate  in  disputes  or  establish  a 
cominlssion  to  do  so. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  last  year  alone  are  worthy 
of  record.  In  early  1963  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  U  J*,  troops  from  the  Con- 
go began:  The  U.N.  mission  of  securing 
the  reintegration  of  the  country  had 
been  accomplished.  In  May  Indonesia 
took  over  control  of  west  Irian  from  the 
United  Nations;  the  United  Nations  it- 
self, as  a  result  of  agreement  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  reached 
through  U.N.  mediation,  had  undertaken 
the  administration  of  west  Irian  for  a 
6-month  period.  In  Jime  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  agreed  on 
the  basic  principles  for  financing  the 
United  Nations  and  on  a  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  financing  the  peacekeeping 
operations  through  the  last  6  months  of 
1963,  thus  ending  the  acute  financial 
crisis  of  the  organization.  Members 
agreed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
that  it  was  the  collective  responsibility 
of  the  VN.  membership  to  finance  all  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  world  orga- 
nization. More  recently,  a  plebiscite  was 
held  under  U.N.  supervision  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  people  of  Sarawak 
and  North  Borneo  wished  to  join  the 
Malaysia  Federation. 

At  the  cur^nt  assembly  session  al- 
ready a  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
acclamation  banning  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  space,  a&other  expression  of  con- 


sensus by  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
outer  space  should  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  alone.  The  Congo  operation 
has  been  authorized  to  continue,  on  a 
reduced  basis,  for  another  6  months  lui- 
til  the  Congolese  security  forces  are 
sufficiently  built  up. 

And  so  the  assembly  session  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  United  Nations  may  not  be  a  cure- 
all,  but  it  has  survived  and  is  still  thriv- 
ing after  18  years  of  trials.  The  fact  that 
members  have  placed  over  80  items  be- 
fore its  18th  session  indicates  that  in- 
terest in  its  continuation  as  a  djmamic 
force  on  the  world  scene  is  not  waning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


DIXIE  PROJECT,  UTAH 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  unfin- 
ished business  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  26) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Dixie  project.  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS— RECESS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  at  2 
o'clock  a  ceremony  Is  scheduled.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  shortly  before  2  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.,  took 
a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  or- 
der by  Hon.  John  J.  Sparkmam,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clei*  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sbnatx. 

PRESmXNT  FBO  TKMPOaX. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  24. 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  ai^>olnt  Hon.  John  Spakkman,  a  Senatcv 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Caxl  Hatdkm, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


October  2i 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
ESTES  KEPAUVER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  legislative  business  of  the 
Senate  will  be  s\ispended,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  216,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  LiGisLATivs  Clerk.  A  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  216)  reading  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  on  Thursday,  October  24, 
1963.  at  2  o'clock  postmeridian,  the  legisla- 
tive business  or  the  Senate  be  suspended  to 
permit  the  delivery  of  memorial  addresses  on 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Honorable  Esm  KzrAtmx.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  the  late  Senator  Estes 
KsrAuvER,  the  people  lost  a  champion 
and  a  true  friend. 

Perhaps  it  would  appear  to  some  trite 
to  say  that  Estes  Kefauvbr  was  a  man 
of  the  people.  But  he  was,  and  he  never 
forgot  it. 

Moreover,  with  the  passing  of  Estes 
Kefauver.  his  family  lost  a  loving  hus- 
band, father,  brother,  and  relative;  and 
his  friends  lost  one  who  {Possessed  a  gen- 
tleness of  spirit  and  personality  found 
all  too  seldom. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  tolerant,  under- 
standing, generous,  always  willing  to  con- 
sider the  other  man's  point  of  view,  and 
inclined  many  times  to  yield  his  own 
point  of  view  to  that  of  others,  if  it  had 
strong  merit. 

Working  relations  between  Senator 
KiFAuvER  and  me  were  of  the  best.  The 
personal  equation  between  us  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  particularly  grew  warm 
and  pleasant  during  the  last  years  we 
served  together  when  we  had  so  many 
common  problems  which  required  solu- 
tion. So  when  I  say  he  was  gentle,  toler- 
ant, and  considerate,  I  speak  from  an 
abundance  of  experience. 

In  his  public  life,  he  was  a  true  cham- 
pion of  the  public  interest.  This  came 
first  with  him.  Estes  Kefauver  was  a 
US.  Senator  in  the  fullest  meaning  of 
that  term.  His  colleagues  would  have 
great  dlfflculty  recalling  any  instance 
when  he  took  a  narrow,  sectional  point 
of  view.  True,  he  loyally  represented  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  its  people;  but  he 
represented,  too,  his  Nation  and  his  fel- 
low Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  along  with 
Jackson.  Hull.  Polk,  and  Johnson.  Estes 
Kefauver  will  be  remembered  generously 
in  history  as  one  of  Tennessee's  great. 

Possessed  of  indomitable  spirit,  unflag- 
ging courage,  and  energy  that  upon  many 
occasions  seemed  to  me  beyond  human 
capacity,  he  was  an  implacable  foe  of  the 
crooks,  the  cheats,  and  the  frauds,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  specially 
privileged  and  of  those  who  sought  to  fur- 
ther their  own  will  and  interest  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  good. 

The  family  of  the  late  Senator 
Kefauver  are  in  the  gallery.    To  each  of 


them,  I  extend  now  the  warmest  of  sym- 
pathy, the  deepest  of  understanding,  and 
a  sharing  of  their  great  loss.  But  to  each 
of  them,  also,  I  extend  congratulations 
for  Estes  Kefauver. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Inteuob  and 

iNStTLAR  ArrAixs. 

October  21, 1993. 
Hon.  Albert  Oore, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Albert:  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
versation regarding  this  Thursday,  October 
24,  the  day  set  aside  by  the  Senate  for  Sena- 
tor Kefaover's  eulogy,  I  am  enclosing  my 
remarks  which  you  have  so  graciously  con- 
sented to  read  Into  the  Rccoro  for  me. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Senator  Mansfield,  explaining  my  absence 
at  this  solemn  time,  and  asking  that  he  read 
It  Into  the  Record. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  S.  Walters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Aoricxtlture 

and  foristrt, 
October  21,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Manstocld, 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Manstielo:  On  Thursday. 
October  24.  the  Senate  wUl  voice  Its  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  Senator  Estes  Kepauver 
and  wlU  pay  fltUng  tribute  to  his  memory. 

It  is  distressing  for  me  to  have  to  report 
to  you  that  I  will  be  unable  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately,  several 
months  prior  to  the  notice  I  received  only 
last  Friday,  setting  the  date  of  Senator 
Kefauvers  eulogy,  I  had  made  some  Impor- 
tant engagements  In  Tennessee  and  It  was 
Impossible  for  me  to  make  any  changes  at 
this  late  date. 

I  have  asked  my  colleague.  Senator  Albert 
Gore,  to  read  Into  the  Record  what  I  would 
have  said  personally  If  I  could  have  been 
with  you.  It  would  be  most  gracious  of  you, 
as  majority  leader,  to  also  read  thU  letter 
into  the  Record,  clarifying  my  absence  at 
this  solemn  time. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  S.  Walters, 
tribttte  by  senator  walters 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  read  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  junior  colleague  [Mr. 
Walters],  who  at  this  time  is  unavoid- 
ably absent: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Walters  at  the  VS. 
Senate  Etjloct  Services  for  Senator  Estes 
kxfavvzr 

Tennessee,  the  Nation,  and  the  world 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  man. 

The  Volunteer  State  has  always  contrib- 
uted Its  share  of  leaders  for  the  effective  rep- 
resentation of  our  State  and  our  country 
Andrew  Jackson.  Andrew  Johnson,  and  James 
K.  Polk,  three  of  Tennessee's  sons,  rose  to 
the  highest  ofllce  In  the  land  and  history  will 
echo  their  names  along  with  those  of  Cordell 
Hull,  John  Sevier,  and  Sam  Houston. 

Estes  Kefaitver  was  a  leader  of  that  stat- 
ure. It  Is  from  the  unique  position  as  his 
successor  In  thU  great  deliberate  body  that 
I  can  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  magni- 


tude of  his  work.  His  rugged  Individualism 
and  singleness  of  purpose  may  have  aroused 
the  Ire  of  many,  but  there  Is  no  one  who  can 
question  the  dedication  to  service  of  man- 
kind that  motivated  Estes  Kefauver's  life. 

I,  as  some  of  you,  had  my  differences  with 
him,  but  never  once  did  his  conduct  ever 
command  anything  but  my  highest  respect. 
He  was  honest  and  sincere  in  his  unshakable 
belief  that  the  things  he  fought  for  were  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  all  and  for  this  he  must 
be  admired. 

Those  of  us  who  epitomize  his  work  today 
can  draw  much  from  another  characteristic 
of  Estes  Kefauver;  his  word  was  his  bond. 
During  the  years  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  I  had  con- 
tact with  people  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  It  was  agreed  by  aU  that  knew  him 
or  had  any  dealings  with  him  that  he  was  a 
person  who  would  never  go  back  on  his  word. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  a  man  to  whom  hon- 
estry  and  trust  were  the  watchwords  of  his 
career. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  for  us  to  pay  homage 
and  tribute  to  one  who  carried  out  the  oath 
of  office  to  which  he  so  nobly  subscribed,  and 
It  can  be  said  that  beyond  a  doubt  Estes 
Kefauver  kept  his  word  to  all  to  the  end. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr.  DirksenJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
man  in  the  coonskln  cap  is  gone.  Just 
36  hours  after  his  last  speech  on  this 
floor,  mortality  turned  to  immortality 
and  his  fascinating  career  came  to  an 
end.  It  is  a  stark  reminder  of  the  un- 
predictability of  life  and  how  uncertain 
this  mortal  journey  can-be. 

For  more  than  16  years.  I  served  with 
EsTEs  Kefauver  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. The  coonskin  cap  was  not  a  politi- 
cal ornament  in  his  life.  Rather  it  was 
a  fitting  symbol  of  the  frontiersman,  ex- 
ploring new  ground,  venturing  into  un- 
charted hills  and  valleys  of  a  complicated 
economic  domain. 

What  shall  I  say  of  a  man.  a  friend, 
a  colleague,  a  Senator  with  whom  I  dis- 
agreed so  often,  whose  purposes  I  sought 
to  frustrate,  if  possible,  with  whom  I 
fought  fiercely  over  differences  in  view- 
point both  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  year  in  and  year  out? 
What  does  one  say  about  such  an  ad- 
versary? 

He  was  a  gentleman.  That  says  much 
Differ  as  we  did.  it  was  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  Never  have  I  seen  him  angry. 
Our  exchanges  could  be  sharp  and  to 
the  point.  In  lesser  men.  they  might 
have  excited  a  deep  and  continuing 
anger.  But  never  in  him.  He  exempli- 
fied as  did  no  other  person  in  my  ac- 
quaintance, that  old  biblical  admonition, 
to  let  not  the  sun  set  on  ones  anger. 

His  fixity  of  purpose  marked  him  as  one 
with  a  definite  and  precise  mission  in 
life.  He  was  indeed  a  crusader.  Sharp 
criticsm,  sarcasm,  efforts  to  impeach  his 
position  on  public  matters  never  diverted 
him  from  his  convictions  and  his  firm 
purposes.  His  patience  always  re- 
mained intact.  Rail  at  him  as  one 
might,  dismember  his  arguments  if  one 
could,  discredit  his  purposes  if  that  were 
possible,  and  scold  him  if  it  seemed  to 
accomplish  a  purpose,  his  patience  was 
always  Intact,  his  persistence  was  un- 
yielding, and  his  conviction  unshaken. 
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His  sense  of  mission  was  a  many- 
splendored  thing.  Outstanding  was  his 
zeal  for  little  people,  for  little  business, 
for  a  true  competitive  system  under 
which  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
might  have  an  equal  chance.  His  in- 
vestigations in  the  antitrust  and  mo- 
nopoly field  were  a  testimony  to  an  iron 
determination  that  our  competitive  sys- 
tem must  be  made  to  work  justly  and 
equitably.  Whether  these  investiga- 
tions took  place  in  the  field  of  milk  or 
bread,  motor  cars  or  steel,  insurance  or 
electrical  equipment,  the  objective  was 
always  the  same;  namely,  to  lift  the 
hand  of  monopoly  from  little  people  that 
they  too  might  survive  and  prosper. 
Our  differences  and  disagreements  were 
more  often  over  method  than  objective, 
but  having  charted  a  course,  he  stood 
by  it  to  the  very  end. 

His  courage  was  limitless.  He  knew 
even  as  I  knew  that  there  were  many 
who  disagreed  with  his  philosophy  of 
government  and  with  his  methods.  In 
his  long  and  varied  political  career  there 
must  have  been  many  pressures  upon 
him.  As  an  elected  official  there  must 
have  been  times  when  he  had  to  equate 
these  pressures  in  terms  of  a  continuing 
career  in  the  Senate.  Regardless  of 
what  they  were,  he  never  qualified,  he 
never  faltered,  he  never  compromised 
where  principle  and  conviction  were 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  mankind  does  not  pro- 
duce many  Kefauvers,  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  abuse  and  sharp  crit- 
icism for  a  cause,  men  who  are  willing, 
if  need  be,  to  endure  the  rupture  of 
friendships  for  a  cause,  men  who  even 
though  in  physical  pain  or  moral  an- 
guish will  not  relent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  right  as  they  understand  it, 
men  who  can  brush  aside  frustration 
and  start  over  again  where  a  compell- 
ing goal  beckons  them  on.  men  who 
move  slowly  with  poise  and  purpose  but 
never  walk  backward,  men  who  in  the 
bright  fanfare  of  a  political  career  never 
forget  their  humble  beginnings,  and  men 
who  are  resolute  to  the  end. 

But  such  a  man  was  Estes  Kefauvbii, 
and  as  I  watched  all  that  was  mortal 
committed  to  earth  on  that  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Madison- 
ville,  Tenn..  where  he  was  bom,  I  thought 
of  the  stately  sturdy  oaks  amid  which 
the  service  was  held.  He  was  truly  one 
of  mankind's  sturdy  oaks  until  a  divine 
hand  snatched  him  away.  I  shall  al- 
ways salute  his  memory  as  a  foeman 
to  be  respected;  admired  and  loved  as 
a  friend. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  come  to  know 
Estes  Kefauver  two  decades  ago.  when 
we  served  together  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  followed  his  career 
of  dedicated  public  service  with  admira- 
tion and  respect  ever  since.  He  was  an 
honest,  straightforward  man  whose  gen- 
tle nature  belled  the  sharp  mind  and 
keen  insight  God  gave  him.  His  respect 
for  the  institutions  of  our  democracy 
was  overshadowed  only  by  his  devotion 
to  its  people.  As  a  campaigner  he  had 
no  peer.    He  loved  the  people  and  they 
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loved  him.  His  campaigns  for  national 
office,  which  took  him  across  the  coun- 
try many  times,  left  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  millions  who  saw  him 
and  felt  his  famous  handshake.  His 
passing  took  from  the  Senate  a  cham- 
pion of  the  people  who  have  no  lobby  but 
the  ballot  box. 

The  zeal  which  marked  his  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  interest  won  him  na- 
tional fame  as  a  foe  of  crime,  monopoly, 
and  greed.  While  his  reputation  as  a 
legislator  sprang  from  Investigations 
which  often  captured  the  headlines, 
many  quiet  acts  of  courage  marked  his 
service  in  this  body.  In  the  hysteria  of 
the  McCarthy  era  his  was  a  calm  voice 
which  rose  above  the  tempest.  When, 
in  that  same  emotional  climate,  an 
effort  was  made  to  restrict  the  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  President,  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  was  a  leader  in  opposition 
to  it.  We  were  companions  in  many 
of  these  struggles  in  those  dark  days 
and  I  drew  strength  from  him. 

His  service  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation  is  a  testimonial  to  his  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare.  Enactment 
of  the  drug  safety  bill  last  year  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  and  his  staff,  as  the  New 
Republic  put  it,  "knew  more  about  the 
drug  Industry  than  the  industry  knew 
about  itself."  This  measure  is  typical 
of  the  progressive  legislation  Estes 
Kefaxtver  sponsored.  Gentleness  and 
good  humor  marked  his  demeanor  but, 
as  many  a  witness  before  him  discovered, 
his  placid  exterior  concealed  an  astute 
and  probing  intellect. 

Although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  had 
a  keen  Interest  in  foreign  affairs.     As 
Senators  know,  he  was  always  especially 
concerned    about    the    position    of    the 
United  States  in  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity.   Shortly  after  his  election  to  the 
Senate  some  15  years  ago,  he  stressed 
the    need    for    increased    cooperation 
among  the  coimtries  of  the  North  At- 
lantic.   In  1949.  when  the  NATO  treaty 
was  before  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
he  described  it  as  an.  "interim  measure, 
a  measure  that  will  gain  the  time  needed 
to  explore  in  peace  a  far  more  promising 
prospect — the   possibility  of  eventually 
uniting  the  democracies  of  the  North 
Atlantic  by  our  own  basic  Federal  prin- 
ciples into  a  great  Atlantic  Union  of  the 
free."     While   many   difficult   obstacles 
must  be  surmounted  before  his  dream  is 
realized,  events   of  recent   years   prove 
the  wisdom  of  his  objective.    He  repeat- 
edly sponsored  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  from  NATO  countries 
to  explore  avenues  through  which  great- 
er political  and  economic  unity  might  be 
achieved.    Its  adoption  in  1960  was  the 
culmination  of  his  untiring  efforts.    Sen- 
ator Kefattver,  on  six  occasions,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference,  and  in   1961   he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.8.  delegation.    As  a 
member  of  the  political  committees  of 
these  conferences   he  made   invaluable 
contributions  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
his  efforts  that  the  Conference  of  NATO 
Nations  was  held  in  Paris  last  year.    No 


man  worked  as  hard  in  promoting  the 
concept  of  Atlantic  unity.  A  long  time 
associate  and  friend.  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  paid  this 
tribute  to  him: 

I  will  wage  that  he  wUl  have  a  great  place 
in  history  as  the  statesman,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  pioneered  In  behalf  of  the  fed- 
eration of  the  free. 

The  storms  that  threaten  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  today  reflect  the  enormity  of  the 
task  which  Estes  Kefattver  charted.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsel  will  finally  prevail. 

EsTES  Kefauver  was  a  great  American 
in  the  best  tradition  of  public  spirited 
Tennesseans — Jackson,  Polk  and  John- 
son, Crockett,  and  Hull.  His  name  will 
rank  with  theirs  in  the  history  of  his 
State.  His  populist  spirit  and  philoso- 
phy were  drawn  from  the  springs  of  In- 
dependence and  courage  that  have  wa- 
tered American  history.  A  Democrat  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  his  career 
marked  by  a  steadfast  faith  In  the  people 
of  America — a  faith  which  through  their 
reciprocation  brought  him  close  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

I  miss  him.  The  Senate  misses  him. 
And,  the  people  of  America  miss  him. 
The  extent  of  the  Nation's  loss  was,  per- 
haps, best  expressed  by  the  editorial 
writer  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  who  be- 
gan his  tribute  simply,  "Estes  Kefauver 
was  one  of  the  really  good  ones." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkmam]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  all  other  Senators  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  departed  friend. 

I  knew  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Estes  Kefauver  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1936.  and  about  2  years  later  Estes 
was  elected.  Our  districts  adjoined.  Ovir 
towns  were  about  100  miles  apart.  We 
were  neighbors  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  remember  that  back  in  the  days  when 
we  were  getting  ready  for  World  War  II, 
when  we  were  interested  in  having  war 
plants  located  in  our  districts,  Estes  and 
I  often  worked  together  to  try  to  locate  a 
plant  in  either  his  district  or  my  dis- 
trict or  on  the  line  somewhere,  that 
would  be  helpful 

I  worked  with  him  closely  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  November  of  1946,  and  2  years 
later  so  did  Estes;  and  again  we  were 
closely  associated.  For  several  years  we 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  Chamber. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  on  trips 
with  Estes  in  connection  with  national 
defense  and  other  programs  in  which  our 
Govermnent  was  interested,  and  I  wit- 
nessed his  tireless,  diligent,  able  work  in 
that  connection. 

Furthermore,  we  were  neighbors  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  lived  only  one  or  two' 
blocks  apart;  at  one  time  we  lived  only 
three  houses  apart.  We  attended  the 
scune  church.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
and  delight  to  see  the  Kefauvers  come  to 
church  and  to  Sunday  school.   It  was  not 
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a  matter  of  sending  the  children  to  Sun- 
day acbool.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  cme 
member  of  the  family  coming  to  church, 
but  they  attended  as  a  family. 

Many  times  have  I  seen  him  playing 
with  hla  clilidren.  He  was  a  family  man. 
He  loved  his  family  and  gave  them  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

I  campaigned  with  Esrts.  I  echo  the 
words  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Puuricht]  that,  "as  a 
campaigner  he  had  no  peer." 

I  recall  that  early  one  morning  during 
the  1956  campaign,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Vice  President,  a  long-distance 
telephone  call  from  Kentucky  woke  me 
up  to  say  that  Esm  was  to  campaign 
.  throughout  that  day  but  that  he  was  ill 
with  a  bad  throat.  I  was  asked  if  I  could 
come  down  there  and  pinch-hit  for 
EsTBs.  I  said  that  I  could  not  get  there. 
I  was  then  told  that  a  schedule  had  al- 
ready been  arranged,  so  I  went  down  to 
Kentucky  and  spent  the  day.  and  far  into 
the  night,  trying  to  plnch-hlt  for  Esns. 
However.  I  felt  my  total  inadequacy  in 
matching  this  great  man  who  had  be- 
come a  tradition,  "the  man  with  the 
coonskin  cap,"  who,  on  the  campaign 
trail,  could  not  be  equaled. 

I  knew  him  in  his  work  in  the  Senate. 
I  was  closely  associated  with  him.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  when  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  committee,  and  he  and 
I  often  discussed  small-business  matters. 
I  was  associated  with  him  in  connection 
with  varioua  resolutions  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  also  to  the  Senate — one  of  which  was 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution with  reference  to  the  electoral 
college.  The  Senate  at  one  time  passed 
that  Joint  resolution.  I  am  not  siu-e 
whether  it  was  after  he  entered  the  Sen- 
ate. Perhaps  it  was  before— it  was  orig- 
inally known  as  the  Lodge-Gossett  joint 
resolution,  but  when  those  two  Members 
left  and  when  Senator  Ketauver  was  in 
the  SenAte  and  Senator  Lodge  was  gone. 
Senator  KxrAuvn  became  the  principal 
sponsor,  and  the  Senate  passed  it  by  an 
overwlielming  vote. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  mention  his  interest  in  building 
a  strong  western  alliance,  an  Atlantic 
community,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished as  a  result,  in  part,  of  some  of 
the  work  he  did.  It  is  still  in  an  evolu- 
tionary process.  The  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference,  which  is  to  meet  a 
week  from  now  in  Paris,  has  on  its 
agenda  further  consideration  of  solidify- 
ing the  underpinnings  of  NATO  and  the 
Western  European  nations. 

I  could  name  many  matters  in  which 
he  was  interested.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  He  was  able  and  cour- 
ageous; but  he  had  another  character- 
istic which  I  felt  attached  to  him  more 
strongly  than  to  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate — he  was  tenacioxis.  When  he  got 
hold  of  something  he  believed  in.  he  could 
not  be  shaken  loose. 

In  short,  Estes  Kefauver  was  an  able 
legislator,  a  courageous  legislator,  a  good 
Citizen,  a  good  man.  We  sh:ill  long  miss 
him  in  this  body.  ^^ 

A  while  ago  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see  [Mr.  Gore]  touched  on  a  point  I 
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should  like  to  emphasize,  when  he  said 
that  In  a  way  congratulations  were  in 
order.  I  often  think  that  the  grief  we 
mortals  suffer  when  someone  close  to 
us  passes  away  should  be  moderated  by 
gratitude  for  what  their  loved  one  did 
while  he  was  living  here  with  us.  Today 
the  country  can  be  thankful  that  Estes 
Kbfattvbr  lived  and  that  he  served  so 
well  throughout  the  years. 

I  Join  in  extending  sympathy  to 
Nancy,  his  lovely  widow,  to  the  children. 
to  his  sisters,  and  to  other  members  of 
his  family.  America  has  lost  a  great  and 
fine  citizen. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIirxYREl. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  And 
it  most  difficult  to  express  my  feelings  on 
this  day  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Estes  Kefauver.  Since  I  am  a  compara- 
tive newcomer  in  this  distinguished  body. 
I  shall  ^>eak  not  only  of  my  association 
with  Estes.  Senator  to  Senator,  but  also 
of  our  friendship.  For  I  believe  that  in 
the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  gentleness 
of  this  man  we  ttnd  the  roots  of  his  great- 
ness as  a  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  of  his  favor- 
ite prayers,  by  which  he  tried  to  live 
and  which  I  feel  reveals  his  true  and 
deeper  nature. 

Teach  me,  my  Lord,  to  be  sweet  and 
genUe  in  all  the  evenu  of  life,  in  disap- 
pointments. In  the  thoughtlessness  of  others. 
In  the  Insincerity  of  those  I  trusted.  In  the 
unfaithfulness  of  those  on  whom  I  relied. 

Let  me  put  myself  aside,  to  think  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  to  hide  my  little  pains 
and  heartaches,  so  that  I  may  be  the  only 
one  to  suffer  from  them.  Teach  me  *o  profit 
by  the  suffering  that  comes  across  my  path. 

Let  me  so  iise  It  that  it  may  mellow  me. 
not  harden  nor  embitter  me.  that  It  may 
make  me  patient,  not  Irritable,  that  It  may 
make  me  broad  in  my  forgiveness,  not  nar- 
row,  haughty   and   over-bearing. 

May  no  one  be  less  good  for  having  come 
within  my  influence.  No  one  less  piire 
less  true,  less  kind,  leas  noble  for  having 
been  a  fellow  traveler  in  our  Journey  toward 
Eternal  Life. 

As  I  go  my  rounds  from  one  distraction 
to  another,  let  me  whisper  from  time  to  time 
a  word  of  love  to  Thee.  May  my  life  be  lived 
in  the  supernatural,  full  of  power  for  good, 
and  strong  In  Its  purpose  of  sanctity. 


natural  thing  in  the  world,  for  this  man 
exuded  a  warmth  and  sincerity  that 
forged  an  Immediate  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  us. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  and  I  worked  hard  for 
Estes  in  the  campaigns  of  1952  and  1956. 
and  never  shall  we  expect  to  find  again 
a  person  who  was  so  appreciative  of 
assistance,  so  understanding  of  mistakes, 
or  so  manfully  able  to  accept  defeat. 

By  what  name  shall  we  remember 
Estes  Kefauver?  Crusader?  Politician? 
Statesman?  Lawmaker?  Well,  he  was 
all  of  these  things.  Also  It  was  given  to 
him,  as  It  Is  given  to  few,  the  ability  to 
lead  and  at  the  same  time  remain  one 
with  the  people. 

There  were  those  who  disagreed  with 
Estes  Kefauver.  but  they  were  not  among 
the  people.  There  were  those  who  feared 
EsTEs  Kefauver.  but  they  were  not  among 
the  people.  There  were  those  who  felt 
the  wrath  of  Estes  Kefauver,  but  they 
were  not  among  the  people.  And  there 
were  those  who  crushed  the  hopes  of 
Estes  Kefauver,  but  they  were  not 
among  the  people. 

In  all  of  the  thousands  of  words 
printed  in  newspapers  across  America  in 
tribute  to  Senator  Kefauver.  one  line  in 
an  editorial  In  the  Kansas  City  Star 
sticks  In  my  mind.  It  said  simply:  "The 
voters  trusted  him." 

For  during  his  entire  poUtlcal  life  he 
fought  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
corrupters,  the  empire  builders,  and  the 
gangsters.  He  stood  alone  more  than 
once,  in  this  very  Chamber,  to  espouse 
unpopular  causes  and  Issues  In  which  he 
believed.  For  if  Estes  Kefauver  had  a 
fault.  It  was  that  he  stubbornly  persisted 
in  what  he  felt  was  right,  whatever  the 
odds.  To  these  causes  he  gave  an  of  his 
energies  and  his  time,  caring  not  what 
physical  toll  they  took  on  him. 

And.  so,  Mr.  President,  if  the  countless 
thousands  of  people  across  this  Nation 
who  loved  EStbs  KxrAtiVEa  as  I  did  and 
miss  him  as  I  do  were  here  with  us  today. 
I  think  they  might  agree  that  these  lines 
frcMn  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  best 
sum  up  our  feelings: 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlE'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  sUnd  ap 
And  say  to  all  the  world   "Here  was  a  man  I" 


It  can  truly  be  said  that  in  the  death 
of  Estes  Kefauver  the  NaUon  lost  a 
friend.  However,  when  the  news  of  his 
passing  first  reached  me,  my  inunedlate 
feeling  was  one  of  a  deep  and  irrevocable 
personal  loss.  For  the  instant  I  could 
think  only— and  perhaps  selfishly — that 
my  friend  and  political  mentor  was  gone. 
This  great  and  good  man  who  had  coun- 
seled me  through  most  of  my  political 
life — no  longer  could  I  turn  to  him  for 
help  and  advice. 

I  first  shook  the  hand  that  was  to 
shake  countless  thousands  of  other  hands 
on  a  crisp  New  Hampshire  morning  In 
January  of  1952.  The  famous  crime- 
fighter  was  in  New  Hampshire  on  a 
quest — for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  was  asking  for  my  help. 
Somehow,  it  should  have  seemed  incon- 
gruous— this  tall  Tennessean  standing 
in  the  snow  in  New  Hampshire,  asking  a 
country  lawyer  to  help  him  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
think  back  on  It  now.  It  was  the  most 


Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida    [Mr 

HotLAWD]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  In 
1954.  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Clyde  Hoey, 
I  had  the  honor  to  have  Estes  Ketaxtver. 
of  Tennessee,  become  my  seatmate.  We 
were  seatmates  for  several  years  after 
that  date. 

Senator  Kefattver  had  every  right  to 
feel  unkindly  toward  me  if  he  had  wished 
to  do  so,  because  he  knew  I  had,  in  sup- 
porting another,  opposed  him  rather  vig- 
orously for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1952.  I  found  at 
once  not  a  trace  of  vlndictlveness  in  him, 
never  a  word  or  mention  of  that  earlier 
disagreement,  never  a  word  of  anjrthing 
but  constructive  assistance  in  the  years 
during  which  we  worked  together  on  a 
considerable  number  of  Issues  wtiich 
came  before  the  Senate. 

I  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  those  years  of  close  asso- 
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elation  with  a  man  whom  I  came  to  ad- 
mire more  and  more  with  each  passing 
month  and  every  passing  year. 

There  are  many  things  I  could  say,  but 
I  shall  refer  to  only  one  issue,  an  Issue 
with  respect  to  which  we  happened  to 
find  common  ground,  and  as  to  which  I 
am  more  indebted  to  liim  than  to  any 
other  person.  The  Senate  also  is  in- 
debted to  him.  It  was  his  passionate  be- 
lief that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  that 
that  right  was  a  fundamental  matter  in 
a  government  such  as  ours — the  right  of 
active  participation  in  governing  this 
great  Nation. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  believed  that  a 
Federal  statute  would  be  adequate  to 
wipe  out  the  poll  tax.  We  talked  about 
it  I  told  him,  whether  that  were  true 
or  not,  I  did  not  believe  that  course  was 
practical,  I  did  not  think  it  could  or 
should  be  done  that  way.  Furthermore, 
I  thought  such  a  solution  could  be  al- 
ways subjected  to  delay,  even  if  It  were 
followed;  whereas  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  approach 
was  the  desirable,  and  certainly  the  prac- 
tical one,  to  follow. 

After  a  while  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion either  that  the  other  approach 
was  impractical  or  that  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  approach  was  the 
better.  I  do  not  know  what  was  his 
reason.  But  he  threw  himself  into  the 
effort  for  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  with  a  degree  of  devotion 
and  self-abnegation  that  I  have  rarely 
seen. 

I  know  that  it  was  not  wholly  easy 
for  him  to  take  that  position,  both  in 
the  great  committee  in  which  he  was 
serving  at  the  time  and  as  a  Senator 
from  a  State  where  there  was  no  unani- 
mity on  that  subject. 

On  three  different  occasions,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  he  subjected  the 
proposed  amendment  to  careful,  exhaus- 
tive hearings.  When  It  proved  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  matter  to  the  Senate 
otherwise,  he  was  generous  enough  to 
help  me  to  attempt  to  add  it  to  an 
amendment  in  which  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested, and  which  was  then  pending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  the  Record 
will  show,  it  was  placed  on  that  amend- 
ment as  a  second  or  additional  amend- 
ment. At  that  time  it  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  other  body. 

In  a  later  year  he  Joined  actively  and 
effectively  in  another  effort  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Senate.  Without  la- 
boring the  matter,  the  Senate  approved 
the  proposal  by  a  very  large  vote,  as 
did  the  House,  and  it  went  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

The  way  in  which  Estes  Kefauver  de- 
voted himself  to  the  effort  to  have  his 
State  act  favorably  upon  the  amendment 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  effort  that 
he  had  shown  in  the  Senate. 

A  few  moments  ago  another  Senator 
spoke  of  Senator  Kefauver 's  persistence, 
of  his  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  certainly 
showed  it  in  this  poll  tax  effort.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  great  pleasure  of  see- 


ing the  way  he  locked  one  morning  when 
he  announced  from  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  his  State  had  been  the  first 
State  of  all  the  Southern  States  to 
ratify  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

That  success,  I  believe,  and  will  al- 
ways believe,  was  largely  due  to  his  per- 
sistence, his  tenacity,  and  his  continued 
effort,  in  which  he  was  Joined  by  his 
distinguished  colleague,  now  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
and  also  by  his  distinguished  Governor. 

I  mention  this  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  impKjrtant  for  the  Record  to  clearly 
show  that  while  he  had  plenty  of  time 
for  other  Interests,  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  community,  in  connection 
with  antimonopoly  matters,  and  in  con- 
nection with  various  other  issues — be- 
cause he  was  a  Senator  of  broad  inter- 
ests and  of  many  activities — one  of  the 
activities  to  which  he  was  most  devoted 
and  to  which  he  gave  much  time  and 
effort  and  energy  was  the  matter  of  as- 
suring to  his  fellow  citizens  the  right  to 
cast  their  ballots  in  elections  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Senators,  and 
Representatives  without  the  require- 
ment of  paying  any  tax. 

I  found  EsTES  Kefauver  a  most  gentle 
man,  a  most  generous  man,  and  yet  a 
most  firm  and  fearless  man. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  tliink  of  gentle- 
ness, graciousness,  charm,  and  gener- 
osity, such  as  his,  as  residing  in  the  same 
individual,  who  is  also  a  man  of  im- 
yielding  firmness  and  complete  fearless- 
ness. However,  these  qualities  were  all 
present  in  Estes  Kefauver.  Just  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Dirksen],  journeyed  down  to 
Knoxville  and  then  to  Madisonvllle  at 
the  time  of  the  interment  of  Estes  BIe- 
fauver,  I  was  one  of  those  who  made 
that  sad  Journey.  I  will  never  forget  the 
gracious  and  lovely  manner  of  Nancy 
Kefauver  and  their  children  on  that  oc- 
casion— in  spite  of  their  deep  sorrow. 
They  went  down  and  back  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  Senate  group  which  had 
been  assigned  to  attend. 

Likewise,  I  could  never  forget  the  faces 
of  those  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens 
who  were  there  at  Madisonvllle,  and 
later  at  the  old  family  plantation,  at  the 
family  cemetery,  to  see  laid  away  the 
man  in  whom  they  had  Implicit  trust, 
the  man  whom  they  felt  represented 
them  truly  and  stood  for  the  things  in 
life  that  they  respected  most  and  desired 
so  greatly. 

It  was  a  most  impressive  occasion.  It 
could  not  have  failed  to  send  every 
Senator  and  every  other  person  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  present  back  to 
his  duties  with  inspiration,  and  the  be- 
lief that  devotion  to  duty  such  as  Estes 
Kefauver  showed,  and  such  as  he  lived, 
makes  an  impression  up>on  one's  fellow 
citizens,  and  leaves  a  place  in  their 
hearts  which  is  terribly  hard  to  fill. 
That  kind  of  expression  was  present  in 
the  faces  of  the  many  people  who  were 
there — thousands  of  low  estate  and  of 
high  estate — showing  their  personal 
grief  because  of  the  passing  of  one  whom 
they  loved  and  trusted. 

Mrs.  Holland  and  I  Join  in  expressing 
our  grief  and  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kefau- 


ver and  the  children.  We  shall  long 
miss  Estes  Kefauver  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  fnxn  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  our  late  col- 
league, Estes  Kefauver,  on  any  of  the 
committees  on  which  he  served  in  the 
Senate.  Yet  I  felt  very  close. to  him 
almost  from  the  time  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  foiuid 
him  there  until  the  time  of  his  death 
while  he  served  in  the  Senate. 

Throughout  that  time  my  regard  for 
his  great  ability,  and  for  ills  sincere 
pursuit  of  the  public  interest  as  he  saw 
it,  was  profoimd.  He  came  to  New  Jer- 
sey, as  he  came  to  many  other  States. 
In  pursuit  of  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  The  impression 
he  made  upon  our  New  Jersey  people  was 
as  deep  and  lasting  as  it  was  all  over 
the  country;  that  is  to  say,  very  lasting 
and  very  deep. 

The  very  characteristics  that  en- 
deared him  to  us  and  that  awoke  our 
admiration  and  respect,  and  that  gave 
us  confidence  not  only  in  him  but  also 
in  the  great  country  that  he  loved  so 
profoundly,  somehow  communicated 
themselves  to  all  the  people  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere. 

That  his  pursuit  was  not  successful  in 
no  way  diminished  the  zeal  for  his  serv- 
ice to  our  country,  or  his  attention  to  his 
duties  in  the  Senate. 

Among  other  things,  he  was  a  "loner." 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  "establish- 
ment" in  the  Senate.  I  supp>ose  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  unlikely  one  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  group. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  is  unique  in  that 
It  includes  a  number  of  "loners." 

Perhaps  one  of  its  chief  functions — but 
not  its  only  function — is  to  make  a  place 
for  persons  of  that  kind  in  our  life  as  a 
country  and  in  modem  society.  Estes 
Kefauver  fulfilled  both  functions — ^that 
of  a  Senator  in  the  true  sense.  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  the  responsibilities  that 
the  office  entails,  and,  in  addition,  the 
representative  of  something  unique  in 
American  life,  a  very  great  symbol  of  the 
Importance  of  the  individual.  In  all 
these  ways  we  shall  remember  him  as 
long  as  our  memory  lasts,  and  shall 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mrs.  Case  Joins  with  me  in  extending 
our  most  tender  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kefauver  and  the  children. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  when  Estes 
Kefauver  departed  the  company  of  liv- 
ing men,  our  hearts  were  sad,  for  we 
knew  that  we  had  lost  a  friend  and  a 
valiant  fighter.  His  large  outstretched 
hand  reached  across  America  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  storekeeper,  the 
housewife,  the  small  businessman,  and 
the  farmer.  Millions  of  Americans  in 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  In  all  walks 
of  life  remember  the  tall  Tennesseean 
who,  in  the  spring  of  1952,  warmly 
shook  their  hands  and  drawled,  "I'm 
Estes  Kefauver  and  I'm  running  for 
President.    You'll  help  me,  wont  you?" 
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Hia  kind.  foUuy  mjumer  endeared  him 
to  them,  and  his  determined  fight 
acralnst  the  forces  that  would  take  ad- 
vantace  of  those  who  may  not  have  so 
much  in  worldly  goods  and  in  oppor- 
tunity  earned  for  him  their  lasting  grat- 
itude. 

E»TES  KKVAWn  was  a  nigged  Tennes- 
see mountaineer  of  hearty  pioneer  stock. 
He  wa9  bom  in  the  land  of   Andrew 
Jackaon.  endowed  with  his  spirit   and 
tight,  with  hia  courage  and  determina- 
tion.   Ebtss  Kstautss's  every  act  would 
have  indicated  that  he  was  evw  mind- 
ful of  this  rich  and  fearless  heritage. 
It  was  only  fitting   that   the  coonskin 
cap  should  become  his  sjrmbol.     As  a 
•tar  football  player  for  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  his  physical  prowess  and 
hla  endurance  won  for  him  the  nick- 
name.   "Old   Ironsides."     His    physical 
stren«rth  was  matched  by  the  strength 
of  his  character  and  convictions.    Estks 
KirAtrvxa  forthrightly  stated  his  posi- 
tion and  would  not  retreat  from  a  fight 
in  defense  of  the  principles  in  which  he 
believed.     "The  glory  of  man."  said  Solo- 
mon,   "is   strength."      And   Estk    Kx- 
FAUVM  was  strong.    The  eloquent  words 
of  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  in  tribute  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  so  fittingly  describe 
the  strength  of  Estbs  KzrATTVca: 

Be  was  •trong  and  all  powerful  in  cour- 
age; y««,  in  civic  courage,  the  rarest  of  all 
klnda  of  brarery.  AU  nations  are  brave  In 
their  own  way.  Massive  battalions,  thou- 
sands strong,  will  march  to  death  midst  flash- 
ing bayonets  and  screaming  shells — not  a 
man  dropped  out  of  hU  place.  But  the  cour- 
ag*  that  faces  the  sneer  of  fashion,  the  scorn 
of  power,  the  scowl  of  altered  friendship 
*the  proud  man's  contumely  and  the  Inso- 
lence of  office"— this  la  the  courage  that  be- 
longs alone  to  souls  "touched  to  fine  issues" 
•  •  •  the  superb,  quiet,  patient,  daring 
courage  that  looks  public  opinion  In  the  eye 
and  dares  confront  it  and  affront  it,  and  not 
flinch  from  the  encounter. 


October  24. 


sponsor  of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution, 
and  he  remained  a  prime  and  steadfast 
advocate  of  Atlantic  unification.  In  our 
fights  against  the  forces  of  reaction  who 
would  destroy  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  those  of  us  who  realize  how 
much  it  has  meant  to  our  section  of  the 
country  and  to  the  Nation  had  no 
stancher  ally  or  more  resolute  fighter 
than  EsTxs  KETAuvn. 

When  Estks  Ketauver  departed  the 
company  of  living  men,  the  people  of 
America — the  average  American,  the 
common  man — lost  a  devoted  friend  a 
valiant  fighter  for  their  cause.  The 
people  of  the  world  lost  a  stetesman  and 
a  dedicated  champion  for  world  peace 
and  understanding.  In  his  spirit  and 
example,  the  fight  for  the  ideals  that 
were  his  life  will  go  on  with  renewed 
dedication. 

He  will  be  forever  an  influence. 

A  memory,  a  goal,  a  high  example. 

A  thought  of  honor  in  some  noble  heart. 

Part  of  his  country's  troMure  and  renown 

Oft  giving  courage  unto  souls  that  strive 


"KKTAXTvn  '  became  a  household  word 
as  he  relentlessly  sought  out  the  gang- 
lords  of  organized  crime  and  vice  and 
alerted  all  America  to  the  scope  of  their 
operations.  He  was  one  of  the  first  pub- 
lic figures  to  use  the  medium  of  tele- 
vision to  give  the  American  people  an 
insight  into  the  functioning  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  to  inform  them 
about  a  grave  national  problem.  His 
Independence  and  straightforwardness 
at  times  cost  him  political  support  and 
yet  he  did  not  compromise  a  principle 
for  personal  gain.  He  was  truly  the 
practicing  idealist.  Estbs  KErxjrwn 
first  won  his  seat  in  this  body  by  fight- 
ing an  uphill  battle  against  what  seemed 
to  be  insurmountable  odds,  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  never  stopped 
fighting  regardless  of  the  obstacles.  He 
was  ever  alert  to  safeguard  the  spirit  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  quick  to 
do  battle  against  those  who  would  abuse 
It  and  through  monopolistic  practices 
Impose  unfair  burdens  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Estks  KwAxrvni  fought  for  his  people 
and  he  nobly  strived  for  peace  and  Jus- 
tice for  the  whole  world.  He  will  have 
a  great  place  In  history  as  the  states- 
man who  pioneered  in  behalf  of  the 
federation  of  the  free.    He  was  chief 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distlngtiished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  JohhstohI. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  for  many 
years  with  Estks  KcPAtrvn  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  so  happened 
that  we  were  seated  beside  each  other 
in  the  committee.  During  the  many 
years  I  served  with  him,  I  always  found 
him  to  be  fighting  for  what  he  consid- 
ered the  rights  of  the  common  man  In 
the  United  SUtes.  Also.  In  many  in- 
stances, he  was  flghthig  against  some- 
body, even  in  committee.  But  that  did 
not  stop  EsTKs  KnfAuvM  from  trying  to 
persuade  the  committee  with  respect  to 
what  he  thought  was  for  the  best  inter- 
ests for  the  people  of  not  only  his  State 
of  Tennessee,  but  of  the  United  States, 
as  well. 

So.  with  sorrow  In  my  heart.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  eulogizing  Estks  Kb- 
FAUVKK,    the   late   senior   Senator   from 
Tennessee,  who  left  our  midst  on  Au- 
gust 10.    I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  him.    I  was  among  those  who  at- 
tended  his  funeral  in  Tennessee;   and 
one  would  have  to  go  to  that  funeral  in 
order  to  know  how  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see appreciated  him.     They  had  tears 
In  their  eyes,  because  they  knew  they 
had  lost  one  of  their  dearest  and  best 
friends  when  they  lost  Estks  KvAUvnt. 
He   was   one   of   the  most  energetic 
Members   of   this   body,   and   could   be 
found  working  with  deep  interest  on  any 
number  of  legislative  projects,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  dealt  with  matters 
coming  before  the  committee  on  which 
he  served,  or  with  bills  before  the  Senate. 
He  was  the  Senates  plodder  who  insisted 
on  completing  a  job,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er it  was  one  which  brought  headlines 
and  fame  or  whether  it  was  one  of  the 
menial  tasks  which  sometimes  bring  on 
criticism  and  even  bitter  opposition. 

It  made  no  difference  to  Estks  Kkfau- 
VKH.  so  long  as  he  thought  he  was  fighting 
for  what  he  believed  was  right  and  just. 
Even  with  all  the  Senate  work  to  which 
he  attended.  Senator  Kkpauvr  found 
time  to  write  books  and  to  make  per- 


sonal studies  and  inquiries,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  best  informed  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  issues  before  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  im- 
questlonably  will  remember  him  for  his 
conscientious  and  persistent  work  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly legislation  and  his  never-ending 
fight  against  crime  and  corruption. 

One  would  have  to  be  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
in  order  really  and  truly  to  appreciate  the 
fight  Estks  made  to  try  to  keep  the 
monopolies  from  taking  over  the  United 
States. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  underprivileged 
and  the  downtrodden,  and  did  much  to 
set  our  Nation  on  a  course  to  overootne 
one  of  our  major  problems — that  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  More  than  once  he 
came  within  reach  of  the  highest  office 
in  this  land,  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States:  but,  having  failed  to  attain  this 
office,  he  never  once  let  disappointment 
steer  him  away  from  what  he  thought 
was  his  duty  and  what  he  loved  to  do- 
to  serve  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  our 
Nation.  His  dedication  to  duty  and  his 
good  sportsmanship  throughout  his  po- 
litical life  should  be  an  example  to  others 
who  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

My  heart  and  my  sympathy  go  out  to 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  immediate  family.  They 
have  lost  a  good  husband  and  a  good 
father;  and  we  have  lost  a  friend  and  col- 
league who  constanUy  fought  for  the 
rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  asked  to  read  to  the  Senate 
a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Capitol  Hill 
chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
memorializing  Estks  Kkfauvkh.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Rxsoi.TmoM  or  Cajttol  Hux  Chaptzs,  Fko- 
XMAi.  Baa  AssociATiOK,  ME>coaiAi.iziNa  Skk- 
ATOK  EsTEs  KxTAtrvxa 

Whereas  the  late  Senator  Estbs  Kmtaxtvzm. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Capitol  HiU  chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Ascocfatlon  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  chapter  alms  of  holding 
high  the  standards  of  the  legal  profession 
m  the  acUvltles  of  all  members  of  the  bar 
serving  in  tlie  legislative  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Kwtmtvtk.  by  his  wise 
counseUng,  by  his  attendance  at  meeUngs 
of  the  chapter,  and  parUcipatlon  on  panels 
and  at  conventions  of  the  aseoclatlon.  and 
by  his  very  exemplary  life  Itself  was  an 
Inspiration  to  all  members  of  the  bar  to 
more  noble  achievements  toward  thorough- 
ness In  and  JusUce  under  tlM  law;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Kktauvbi,  through  his 
many  able  writings,  addresses,  floor  debates, 
and  untiring  committee  activities  In  both 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and  the  Sen- 
ate, contributed  immeasurably  to  a  greater 
public  respect  for  the  law  and  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  functioning  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  Senator  KxrAWxa,  who  was  a 
truly  great  American  and  a  credit  to  his  State 
and  NaUon,  departed  this  life  on  August 
10,  1963:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Capitol  Hill  eliapter 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  hereby  In 
heartfelt  and  meaningful  terms  in  the  spirit 
and  brotherhood  of  our  great  profession, 
pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Estks 
KD'AtTvn,  able  lawyer,  statesman,  patriot, 
and  friend,  and  directs  the  officers  of  the 
chapter  to  make  this  resolution  known  to 
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the  members  of  oxu  profseslon  and  to  the 
best  extent  possible  to  the  pubUe  at  large, 
and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  presented  to  the 
family  of  o\u  late  and  distinguished  member. 
Approved  by  the  chapter  council,  October 
17.  HMJ3. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  general  meet- 
ing October  34,  IMS. 

■awtx  a.  Kbasmow, 

President. 
Jambs  E.  PAUfn.  Jr.. 
Ctmirman,  Memorial  Committee. 
Attest:  1. 

1 1      Waldo  Moors. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  lost  a 
very  dear  and  capable  friend. 

Mr.  JACKSON.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thejim- 
ior  Senator  fnun  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
a    simple    tribute    to    Senator    Estks 

KErAUVKR. 

His  untimely  death  has  deprived  the 
Senate  of  one  of  its  most  able,  fearless, 
and  courageous  Members;  and  I.  per- 
sonally, have  lost  a  friend  with  whom 
I  was  in  close  personal  association  for 
more  than  23  years.  This  association  on 
many  occasions  brought  me  to  the  great 
Tennessee  Valley,  to  his  great  city  of 
Madisonville,  to  Chattanooga,  and  to  the 
marvelous  works  of  the  TVA,  that  he  had 
championed  for  so  long. 

I  knew  him  in  his  home,  with  his 
wonderful  wife.  Nancy,  and  their  fine 
children.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  his  father  and  mother  and  his 
faithful  and  loyal  sisters.  Prom  time  to 
time,  over  the  years,  Nancy  and  Estks 
made  me  a  part  of  their  household.  He 
was  as  close  a  friend  as  I  have  ever  had. 
It  was  a  totally  loyal  friendship:  and  he 
never  faltered  In  that  loyalty. 

As  an  authentic  liberal.  Estss  KKrAXX- 
VER  stood  firm  with  those  of  all  nations 
who  champion  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  respect  for  human  rights. 
This  often  meant  that  he  championed 
causes  which  were  not  popular  In  his 
naUve  State.  Time  after  time  the  pobti- 
cal  "dopesters"  predicted  his  defeat  at 
the  polls;  but  at  each  election  he  came 
back  stronger  than  before,  which  was  a 
testimonial  of  the  respect  the  people  of 
his  great  State  had  for  liim. 

The  accomplishments  of  Estks  Kjktau- 
VKR  for  his  country  and  mankind  were 
legion.  There  is  no  need  now  to  set  them 
out.  For  Estks  Kxtauvkr  life  always 
kept  its  zest  and  savor.  In  his  living 
there  was  no  unutilized  energy.  He  gave 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  engross- 
ing aims  and  obligations  of  political  life; 
and  no  matter  how  he  chanced  to  feel, 
in  his  view  the  major  matters  must  be 
got  on  with. 

To  Nancy,  the  children,  and  sisters,  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  my  senior  colleague 
TMr.  Magkuson]  is  out  of  the  country  on 
official  business.  Prior  to  his  leaving  he 
prepared  a  tribute  to  Estks  KKrauTsa.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkooro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Statoccmt  BT  SorATOK  MAGirXTSOir 

Today  the  X7.S.  Senate  pauses  appropriately 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  late  and  beloved  colleague 
who.  stricken  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous 
labors,  has  gone  to  a  realm  where  there  is  no 
crime,  no  cruelty  or  greed,  no  wrongs  or  in- 
justices siich  as  he  fotight  against  through- 
out his  earthly  career. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor EsTxs  Ketattvix,  of  Tennessee,  he  of  the 
warm  handshake  and  warmer  heart,  soft 
spoken  and  gentle  in  manner,  but  who  also 
could  be  and  was  an  implacable  foe  of  every 
form  of  human  exploitation. 

Estks  Kktauvks  has  been  described  as  a 
man  of  many  Interests  while  his  one  great 
interest  was  people,  all  people  whatever  their 
walks  or  conditions  of  life. 

It  was  EsTES  Kefattvze's  interest  in  people 
that.  I  believe,  Impelled  him  to  seek  legisla- 
tion to  protect  them  from  racketeering  and 
monopoly,  to  assist  the  consimier,  to  defend 
the  weak  and  humble,  to  combat  JuvenUe 
delinquency  and  the  black  market  in  un- 
wanted babies,  to  strengthen  international 
ties  and  to  advance  innovations  which  he 
felt  would  make  for  better  government. 

When  he  twice  sought  the  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  he  did  so  not  from  personal  ambi- 
tion or  self-esteem,  but  In  the  conviction 
that  as  Chief  Executive  he  could  achieve 
more  swiftly  those  objectives  wiilch  in  his 
heart  and  mind  he  deemed  would  benefit  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

When  Senator  Kktauvki  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  November  1948,  he  was  as- 
signed in  January  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  now  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce.  As  we  worked  to- 
gether on  that  committee  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  81st  Congress,  I  came  to  ad- 
mire his  thoroughness,  patience  and  dedi- 
cated appUcatlon  to  the  problems  before  us. 
The  friendship  we  established  in  those  days 
has  been  enduring. 

Legislation  relating  to  communications, 
then  as  now  under  the  oonunittee's  Jurisdic- 
tion, had  a  special  appeal  to  Senator  Kxfatt- 
vsa,  and  he  served  as  chairman  of  two  special 
communications  subcommittees. 

It  was  also  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  he  indicated  great  concern 
over  the  problem  of  organized  crime.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  1st  session  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, the  Senator  transferred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Conunlttee,  and  was  named  there  with 
Senator  Wiley,  of  Wlaoonsin.  to  serve  on  a 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime  In 
America,  to  wlilch  Senators  O'Conor  of  Mary- 
land: Hunt,  of  Wyoming:  and  Tobey,  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  the  Commerce  Conunlttee, 
were  also  appointed.  As  we  know.  Senator 
KxvATTVEB  was  designated  chairman  of  this 
conunlttee,  and  the  broad  inquiry  into  rack- 
ets and  racketeers  in  our  major  oltiee  drew 
national  attention. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1952,  Senator  KxrAwmi 
entered  18  primaries,  winning  16  of  them,  but 
Governor  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  received  the 
nomination  at  Chicago. 

In  1956  Senator  KxrAtTvm  again  aspired  to 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President, 
again  campaigning  in  hU  genial,  methodical, 
people-to-people  way,  and  with  lUnited 
funds.  Again  he  was  not  successful  in  being 
chosen  the  standard  bearer  for  Ixls  party,  but 
he  did  gain  the  personal  satisfaction  of  win- 
ning thousands  upon  thousands  of  new 
friends,  and  to  him  this  was  Indeed  a  rich 
measure  of  suoceas. 

Seeking  a  third  term  in  the  XJJB.  Senate  In 
IMO.  the  voters  of  Tenneaeee  chose  him  over 
his  opponent  by  more  than  a  a-to-1  pluraUty. 


Now  he  has  left  us,  his  work  unfinished. 

Three  bills  to  which  be  attached  special 
Importance  are  pending  In  conunlttees.  A 
bit  of  Estbs  KxrAuvxa's  spirit  lives  on  in 
these  bills.  Whether  they  are  enacted  or  not. 
they  are  fitting  symbols  of  the  things  he 
lived  and  fought  for,  of  his  great  warmth  and 
humanity,  and  of  his  hatred  of  Injiutlce. 

One  bill  would  establish  a  National  Advla- 
ory  Commission  on  Interstate  Crime  with  the 
object  of  combating  the  problem  that  had 
deeply  troubled  him  ever  since  he  had  noted, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
15  years  ago.  the  disregard  Uiat  racketeers 
and  crime  czars  hold  for  State  boundaries. 

Another  bill,  which  Senator  KKFAxrvn 
would  have  styled  the  Antiracketeerlng  and 
Monopoly  Boxing  Act,  would  establish  the 
Office  of  National  Boidng  Commissioner  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  curbing  "monopolistic 
control  of  professional  boxing." 

The  third  bill  would  establish  an  Offloe  of 
Consumers  to  represent  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  consiimlng  public  before  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  to  conduct  certain 
surveys  and  investigations  In  their  behalf. 

Senator  KzrAtrvzx  was  a  very  busy  Senator, 
but  never  did  he  flinch  from  duty  on  the  nu- 
merous committees  on  which  he  served  and 
never  did  he  indicate  a  weariness  of  the  fleah 
or  spirit  to  his  colleagues. 

He  was  a  member  of  tiie  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  in  Itself  a  tortuous,  grind- 
ing Job  with  tremendous  responsibility. 

He  was  a  memt>er  not  only  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  of  four  subcom- 
mittees: Constitutional  Amendments;  Pat- 
ent, Trademarks  and  Copyrights;  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  and  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation,  on  the  last  of  which  be  served  as 
chairman. 

I  grieve  for  his  passing.  AU  of  us  here  will 
miss  him.  All  of  us  will  treasiue  the  associa- 
tions we  have  had  with  >*<m  through  the 
years.  And  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who  have  not 
already  done  so.  will  wish  to  express  their 
sorrow  and  condolences  to  his  gracious  wife 
and  their  fovu-  children. 

He  was  a  husband  and  father,  a  statesman 
and  a  legislator,  a  politician,  if  you  pleaae— 
and  most  ctf  all  a  man  they  wUl  be  ever 
proud  of. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebra^a  [Mr. 
HrttskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
shock  of  Estks  KKFAxrvn's  death  has 
abated  somewhat,  but  the  grief  at  losing 
a  friend  remains. 

Estks  Kkfauvkr  was  my  friend ;  he  was 
a  friend  of  thousands.  On  many  occa- 
sions he  was  my  adversary,  but  he  was 
always  my  friend.  In  all  my  experience 
as  a  lawyer  and  legislator,  I  never  had 
a  more  formidable  opponent,  jret  when 
the  battle  was  done,  it  was  characteris- 
tic of  Senator  KxrAtrvxR  to  extend  the 
sincere  hand  of  friendship. 

There  were  many  facets  to  Senator 
Kkpauvul  One  was  the  man.  the  Lln- 
colnesque  flgiire  trudging  up  and  down 
the  Main  Streets  of  Tennessee  towns — 
and  towns  almost  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try— his  oversized  hand  probably  often 
aciilng  with  pain  from  too  many  gnspa 
with  his  fellow  citizens'  hands. 

Another  facet  was  that  of  his  being 
a  iu>minee  of  hla  party  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  pursuing  the  arduous  task 
of  cross-country  campaigning. 

I  well  remember  the  time  whfcn  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  latter  part 
of  Octobo-  1966.  on  the  occaston  of  the 
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national  com  picking  contest  In  Colum- 
bus. Nebr.  He  had  an  arduous  sched- 
ule. He  was  tired.  His  voice  was  raspy. 
He  had  contracted  a  low  grade  infection 
of  some  kind  and  was  ninning  a  fever. 
But  notwithstanding  all  those  handi- 
caps and  his  condition,  he  insisted  on 
going  out  to  the  field,  where  a  stiff  wind 
was  blowing  up  the  dust,  and  making  his 
appearance,  not  out  of  considerations  of 
vanity  or  considerations  of  an  egotistical 
nature,  but  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
disappoint  the  thousands  who  had  gath- 
ered there  to  hear  the  man  from  Tennes- 

Another  facet  of  Senator  Kzfauver 
was  the  series  of  televised  crime  hear- 
ings, his  softly  uttered  probings  produc- 
ing a  real-life  underworld  story  that 
fascinated  an  audience  of  millions,  and 
made  them  aware  of  a  condition  needing 
attention. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  Senator 
was  at  his  best  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
oonmiittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
on  which  I  served  with  him  for  4  years. 
He  was  spectacularly  single-minded  in 
his  pvu-sxiit  of  evidence  of  wrongdoing. 
He  challenged  the  giants  of  half  a  dozen 
major  industries. 

Within  the  select  committee,  Senator 
KxrAuvza  and  I  often  represented  widely 
conflicting  viewpoints  and  philosophies. 
We  dilTered  drastically  on  point  after 
point,  in  hearing  after  hearing,  not  on 
the  declared  purposes  or  goals  sought 
so  much  as  on  the  means  or  methods 
by  which  they  should  be  attained. 

But  throughout,  he  was  always  quiet, 
respectful,  and  self-controlled.  He  may 
at  some  time  have  lost  his  temper.  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  can  truthfully  say 
I  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper. 

His  soft  drawl,  his  courtly  demeanor, 
his  composed  features  masked  a  bulldog 
tenacity  which  never  ceased  to  surprise 
his  colleagues  and  his  many  friends. 

As  with  all  men  who  hold  strong  views. 
Senator  Kxfauvsr  suffered  defeat  and 
frustration  on  occasion.  Lesser  men 
would  have  compromised,  shifted  their 
positions,  and  found  a  way  to  save  fsice. 
But  that  was  not  the  way  for  Estes 

KErAXTVER. 

It  was  not  the  way  for  Nancy  Kefau- 
ver,  whose  tenacity  and  other  admirable 
Scotch  characteristics  matched  and  sup- 
ported the  convictions  of  her  husband 
so  loyally,  so  suitably. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  is  a 
poorer  place  without  Estes  Kefauver 
being  here,  nevertheless  we  are  the  bet- 
ter for  his  long  years  of  service  which  en- 
hanced the  Congress  and  its  workings 
mightily. 

Mrs.  Hruska  and  I  Join  the  many, 
many  friends  in  extending  the  tenderest 
sympathy  to  his  loving  and  beloved  wife, 
Nancy  and  the  rest  of  their  fine  family. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  Estes  Kefattver  the  Senate  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  useful  Members  and 
the  country  one  of  its  most  devoted 
servants. 

Estes  Kefauver  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1949  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  he  was  a 


Member  of  this  body  for  nearly  15  years. 
During  that  time  both  we  and  the  mil- 
lions whom  he  served  learned  to  know 
the  full  measure  of  the  man.  He  was 
soft  spoken,  gentle,  and  friendly  in  man- 
ner and  he  had  indeed  an  external 
simpbcity  of  bearing  which  excited  the 
derision  of  many  sui>ersophistlcates. 
This  simplicity  was  not  put  on  but  was 
the  natural  expression  of  an  innate 
friendliness  and  a  genuine  liking  for 
people  combined  with  an  utter  absence 
of  pretense  or  posturing.  People  re- 
sponded to  Estes'  handshake  and  to  his 
friendly  greetings  because  they  knew 
that  he  was  truly  one  of  them  and  that 
he  was  their  champion.  So  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  he  was  probably 
the  most  popular  Senator  of  us  all. 

Underneath  this  amiability  was  rock- 
like integrity,  fighting  courage,  dogged 
persistence,  a  sharp  and  shrewd  mind, 
and  warm  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.  Without  large  private  means 
and  amidst  all  the  temptations  of  pub- 
lic life,  he  kept  himself  clean  and  un- 
spotted. Nor  was  his  honesty  merely  a 
matter  of  dollars.  He  was  intellectually 
upright.  He  would  not  twist  evidence 
in  his  own  behalf  or  argue  demagogically. 

He  had  the  courage  of  a  lion.  He 
early  took  on  the  powerful  boss  of  Ten- 
nessee. Ed  Crump,  of  Memphis,  and  won 
by  going  directly  to  the  people.  He 
braved  the  anger  and  reprisals  of  the 
criminal  underworld  in  his  famous 
countrywide  crime  investigations.  He 
dared  to  investigate  and  expose  monop- 
olistic control  and  practices  in  a  wide 
variety  of  industries  from  steel  to  drugs 
and  in  so  doing  brought  down  on  his 
head  storms  of  criticism.  He  worked 
for  the  reform  of  congressional  proce- 
dures although  this  did  not  make  him 
popular  with  the  power  structures  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  A  lover  of  his  native 
southland,  he  yet  dared  to  take  a  na- 
tional stand  on  sensitive  issues  which  at 
least  immediately  went  against  the  grain 
of  perhaps  the  majority  of  citizens  in  his 
State. 

He  had  dogged  persistence.  For  years 
he  tried  to  reform  the  drug  laws  of  the 
country  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
both  in  matters  of  price  and  quality. 
Fought  by  the  big  commercial  interests, 
sniped  at  and  impeded  by  Government 
bureaucracy,  he  nevertheless  triumphed 
as  the  thalidomide  story  unfolded  and 
with  the  help  of  two  heroic  women,  Drs. 
Barbara  Moulton  and  Frances  Kelsey,  he 
forced  a  reluctant  Congress  and  bureauc- 
racy to  protect  the  public.  He  fought  to 
keep  the  channels  of  trade  and  commu- 
nication open  for  both  business  and  the 
consxuners.  He  had  a  deep  faith  in  eth- 
ical competition  and  waged  a  lifelong 
struggle  to  save  that  system  both  from 
monopoly  and  from  unethical  practices. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  stressing  the  need 
for  the  democratic  nations  to  join  to- 
gether in  some  form  of  closer  union. 

And  underneath  his  rustic  manner  was 
one  of  the  sharpest  minds  in  the  Senate. 
Under  his  quiet  but  penetrating  cross-ex- 
amination he  revealed  the  criminal  im- 
derworld  while  he  cut  equally  through 
the  specious  defenses  of  highly  paid  Wall 
Street  lawyers  and  adroit  lobbyists.  He 
saw  the  forces  which  were  degrading  the 


promise  of  American  life  and  had  the  wit 
to  lay  them  bare.  He  was  In  fact  an 
authentic  intellectual,  although  he  took 
pains  to  obey  Kipling's  mandate  of  not 
looking  too  good  or  talking  too  wise. 

But  most  of  all  Estes  Kefauver  had  a 
great  heart  for  the  welfare  of  people.  He 
was  their  tribune  and  their  champion 
without  affectation  or  pretense.  His 
great  heart  literally  broke  fighting  their 
battles  over  who  was  to  control  Telstar 
communications  and  his  death  occurred 
In  the  midst  of  his  last  battle  on  this 
issue. 

Finally,  may  I  close  on  a  personal  note. 
He  was  my  friend  for  nearly  20  years, 
ever  since  he  and  my  wife  served  to- 
gether In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  proud  that  I  supported  him  in 
1952  in  his  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  that 
I  walked  with  him  the  last  bitter  mile  as 
many  of  the  powerful  sought  to  heap 
humiliation  upon  him.  His  bearing  un- 
der defeat  turned  reverses  Into  spiritual 
victory. 

We  worked  together  in  the  Senate  for 
most  of  the  same  causes  and  his  loss  is  a 
heavy  one.  He  stood  up  tall  and  straight 
in  this  body  and  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. A  true  tribune  of  the  people  has 
entered  the  Valhalla  of  the  valiant.  May 
his  successful  example  inspire  others  to 
be  more  like  him. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
one  word — irreparable — has  been  on  the 
lips  not  only  of  many  of  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver's  colleagues  but  of  countless 
Americans  in  characterizing  his  loss. 
Perhaps,  as  is  often  said,  there  are  no  in- 
dispensable men.  However,  the  passing 
of  Estes  Kefauver  causes  me — and  I 
doubt  not  mariy  others — to  challenge 
that  facile  assumption.  I  believe  that 
his  loss  is  irreparable — irreparable  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  whole  Congress,  to  his 
State  of  Tennessee,  which  he  loved  so 
well,  but  more  important  to  the  entire 
Nation — and,  perhaps,  beyond  our  nat- 
iu"al  boundaries  when  one  considers  the 
image  of  democracy  at  its  finest  that  he 
projected  to  the  entire  world.  Is  not  his 
the  image,  the  American  image,  that  we 
as  Americans  would  like  to  have  pro- 
jected to  all  mankind?    I  so  feel. 

The  American  people,  in  any  event, 
were  truly  bereaved  when  that  great  soul 
that  was  Estes  Kefauver  departed  this 
life. 

His  was  a  battle  casualty.  He  was 
fatally  wounded  in  action.  It  was  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  late  one  afternoon, 
toward  the  close  of  a  grueling  day,  while 
engaged  in  one  of  his  monumental  bat- 
tles— and  leading  that  battle— that  he 
was  stricken.  He  was  fighting,  along 
with  a  small  group  of  his  colleagues, 
against  a  monopoly,  an  unregulated 
monopoly,  "organized  for  private  profit." 
as  the  bill  creating  it  clearly  spelled  out; 
a  monopoly  in  a  vast  new  and  unexplored 
cosmic  field— in  a  field  Infinite,  with  un- 
known and  untapped  possibilities — 
space.    He  had  carried  on  that  battle 
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with  15  of  his  colleagues  a  year  previous- 
ly in  the  87  th  Congress.  He  lost  that  bat- 
tle, but  it  was  renewed  when  the  effort  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $45  mil- 
lion to  subsidize  that  corporation  "or- 
ganized for  private  profit"  again  raised 
the  Issue  forcibly  whether  It  was  really 
a  private  corporation,  and  If  so.  whether 
it  should  be.  The  issue  on  that  fatal 
day  was  the  justlflcation,  or  lack  of 
Justification,  for  an  appropriaUon  for  a 
corporation — presented  to  the  Congress 
as  pure  private  enterprise — which  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity  appeared  to  be 
reaching,  and  reaching  deeply,  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  struggle  that  Estes  Kefauver  felt 
111.  Later  in  the  evening,  he  went  to  the 
hospital,  where  30  hours  later,  his  great 
heart  gave  way. 

As  alwajrs,  that  fight.  like  Estes  Ke- 
fauver's many  others,  was  a  fight  for  the 
public  Interest.  Indeed,  the  public  In- 
terest never  had  a  stancher,  more  de- 
termined, more  indefatigable  champion 
in  public  life  than  Estes  Kefauver.  His 
eminent  public  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  8  years  and  in  the 
Senate  for  15  years,  was  Illiunlnated  by 
his  unfailing  espousal  of  causes  and  of 
legislation  that  sought  to  make  life  bet- 
ter, fuller,  and  more  meaningful  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  pe<9le.  He 
was  instinctively  a  champion  of  the  un- 
derdog, of  the  underprivileged,  of  the 
so-called  little  people,  whose  welfare, 
whose  frustratloins,  and  whose  hopes 
were  ever  his  concern.  And  the  people 
whose  causes  he  espoused  recognized 
him  as  their  defender.  No  Member  of 
the  Congress  was  more  widely  known  and 
more  widely  beloved.  He  was  the 
people's  Senator,  and  he  was  a  national 
figure. 

As  a  defender  of  the  consumer.  Estes 
Kefauver  Inevitably  fotmd  himself  ar- 
rayed against  the  powerful  vested  In- 
terests which  by  and  large  dominate 
many  aspects  of  American  life.  He 
found  himself  arrayed  against  en- 
trenched poUtical  bossism  when  he  took 
on  and  ultimately  vanquished  the  power- 
ful Cnunp  machine  in  his  home  State 
of  Tennessee.  He  found  himself  In  con- 
flict with  big  industry,  with  big  steel,  and 
other  great  corporations,  with  their  ad- 
ministered prices.  He  was  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  those  prices  whether  it 
be  steel  or  electrical  equiptment  or  bread 
or  any  of  the  essentials  of  modem  life  on 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  American  fam- 
ily.   And  so  he  fought  them. 

He  waged  a  heroic  battle  against 
abuses  In  the  drug  Industry.  His  con- 
cern was  not  merely  for  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  medicines  they  need,  but  for  their 
pocketbooks.  He  knew  of  the  high  cost 
of  medication  and  woiked  hard  to  do 
something  about  it.  He  won  battles — 
notably  in  the  87th  Congress,  when  the 
unexpected  revelations  about  thalido- 
mide and  its  macabre  effects  on  the  im- 
bom  caused  one  of  those  miraculous 
breaks  In  the  entrenched  opposition  to 
his  efforts  and  gave  him  the  signal  vic- 
tory for  the  legislation  he  had  sought. 
He  realized  that  although  he  had  won 
that  battle,  the  war  still  remained  to  be 


won.  Now  tt  has  lost  its  mightiest  war- 
rior and  Its  leader. 

He  waged  a  war  against  crime  and 
racketeering.  He  showed  up  Its  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  big  cl^  political 
machines  and  their  resulting  corruption 
and  earned  for  himself  the  antagonism 
of  some  of  tltose  high  In  political  life. 
It  did  not  faze  him  in  the  least.  He  was 
unswervable  from  what  he  deemed  the 
path  of  rectitude. 

A  southerner,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
southern  manifesto  calling  for  massive 
resistance  to  desegregation,  thus  per- 
forming one  of  his  numerous  acts  of 
courage  and  further  evidencing  the 
depth  of  his  democratic  feeling.  He  was 
wholly  free  from  prejudice  mi  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

We  Alaskans  will  always  be  grateful  to 
him  for  his  early  and  vlgorus  support 
of  Alaska's  statehood  as  he  likewise  gnre 
his  voice  and  vote  to  Hawaii's.  His  deep 
faith  in  the  basic  American  principle  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed 
made  that  support  natural  and  consist- 
ent with  Estes'  r>olitical  philosophy. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of 
Estes  Kefauver's  courage  took  place 
during  the  height  of  the  era  of  Mc- 
Carthyism.  Then,  the  denunciation  of 
anyone  as  soft  on  communism  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  politically  lethal  blow. 
Demonstrating  their  freedom  from  such 
an  imputation,  and  undoubtedly  also  be- 
cause they  deemed  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy a  real  menace  to  our  freedom 
and  our  democratic  Institutions,  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 
There  was  a  bandwagon  rush  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  debate  preceding  the  vote 
Estes  Kefattver,  who  had  taken  an  ex- 
tensive part  In  the  discussion,  said: 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
precedent  of  outlawing  a  particular  group. 
Perhaps  next  year  Congress  will  not  like  some 
other  group.  Perhaps  10  years  from  now 
Congress  may  not  like  another  group.  In 
the  history  of  this  Nation,  Is  this  not  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem?  Have  we  ever  out- 
lawed any  group  before  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States?  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, has  any  group  ever  been  outlawed  or 
condemned  as  Illegal  by  leglslatlTe  enaet- 
mentt 

Apparently,  he  did  not  get  what,  to  him, 
were  satisfactory  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions. He  continued  his  questioning  to 
determine  whether,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  legislation,  there  was  a 
right  of  appeal  or  Judicial  determination 
if  and  when  enactment  had  taken  place 
in  the  Senate. 

Although  Estes  Kefauver  was  no  less 
aware  than  his  colleagues  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and 
its  sinister  purposes,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had,  nevertheless,  serious  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation  as 
a  means  of  combating  the  Commimlst 
menace  at  home.  Fearing  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  legislation,  his  staff  and 
others  pleaded  with  him  to  go  along  with 
what  was  bound  to  be  an  overwhelming 
majority.  They  warned  him  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  political  suicide.  But 
EsTBS  Kefaxtvee  refused  to  be  stampeded 
by  the  current  hysteria,  nor  did  he  think 
that  oiur  American  Institutions  were  so 


fragile  that  they  could  be  Impaired  by 
the  few  Communists  in  our  midst. 

When  the  roll  was  called,  the  bin  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  81  to  1 — the  1  was 
Estes  Kefauver. 

But,  however  determined,  persistent, 
and  tenacious  his  battling,  Esm  Ks- 
FAuvKs  was  never  bitter,  even  after  some 
disappointing  setbacks,  never  vindictive, 
and  as  far  aa  I  can  remember,  never 
angry,  or  at  least  If  he  was,  he  did  not 
show  It  by  any  diq>lay  of  temper.  The 
even  tone  and  low  key  of  his  imomntioniti 
delivery — for  he  was  not  a  fiery  orator — 
reflected  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  his 
temperament.  He  could  be  indignant  at 
what  he  considered  injustice  and  evil, 
but  his  indignation  was  not  directed  at 
his  fellow  men  as  individuals. 

For,  above  evenrthing  else,  he  was  a 
kind  person,  a  gentle  person,  a  modest 
person,  and.  however  deeply  he  fdt  in- 
volved in  the  causes  for  which  he  fought, 
he  fought  them  without  rancor,  wlUMXtt 
malice,  without  self-glorification,  and 
with  full  appreciation  ot  the  other  fel- 
low's point  of  view. 

His  greatness  lay  in  his  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  aiKl  to  the  causes 
for  which  he  fought,  and  in  the  courage 
which  made  him  oblivious  to  the  odds 
against  him  and  to  any  political  oonse- 
quencee  that  might  follow.  That,  deQ)ite 
some  hard -fought  electoral  contests, 
these  contests  turned  out  to  be  without 
adverse  political  consequeiKes,  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  people  of  his  State  of  Ten- 
nessee who,  even  if  they  did  not  alwas^s 
agree  with  him.  recognised  the  integrity, 
sincerity,  and  honesty  which  Estes  Ke- 
FAUVES  so  conspicuously  incarnated. 

His  place  will  not  be  filled,  and  his 
departure  leaves  a  tragic  vc^d  In  our  pub- 
Uc  life.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  at  age  60  he  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  give  for  another  score  of  years 
the  kind  of  dedicated  public  service  that 
often  almost  singlehanded  he  had  been 
rendering. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  sorely,  and  our 
sympathy  goes  out  not  only  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  so  much  po<n-er  for 
his  passing,  but  flrst  and  f(N%most  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  beautiful  children,  to 
whom  he  was  so  devoted. 

It  is  pertinent  that  Bstss  Kefauver 
died  poor,  but  to  his  family  be  left  a 
priceless  legacy  and  to  America  a  shining 
example. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

MOIfRONETl. 

Mr.  MONRONKY'.  Ut.  President. 
when  Estss  Kxfauvks  passed  away,  the 
average  man  in  America  lost  a  true, 
trusted,  and  genuine  friend.  Millions  of 
his  fellow  Americans  had  the  highest 
admiration  and  respect  for  Esrs  Kxfau- 
veb;  and  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  later  in  the  Senate,  know  that  this 
feeling  of  comradeship  was  fully  and 
Justly  deserved. 

Estes  Kefauvks  talked  a  language  that 
everyone  understood.  Time  and  again 
he  demonstrated  a  remaiicable  ability  to 
translate  tiie  great  and  comstlieated 
problems  and  challenges  of  his  tinw  into 
the  simplest  phrases.    In  a  quiet  and 
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uncomplicated  way  he  Invariably  came 
to  grliM  with  complex  lasuea,  and  strik- 
ing at  the  very  heart  of  the  problems  in 
question,  without  losing  sight  of  gen- 
uine human  value. 

Throughout  his  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, EsTBs  KZFAUVXK  demonstrated  the 
courageous  Independence  that  Is  the 
hallmark  of  leadership.  His  genius  en- 
abled him  to  look  beyond  the  marbled 
halls  and  lobbies  of  Capitol  Hill  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  any  given  legislative 
proposal  upon  his  fellow  Americans,  who 
seldom  come  here  or  get  in  touch  di- 
rectly with  us  to  express  their  fears  and 
more  Important,  their  hopes. 

His  unwavering  devotion  to  Individual 
rights  often  confounded  the  pressure 
groups.  EsTKs  KMTAvnfTK  held  fast  to  the 
philosophy  of  freedom  and  rugged  In- 
dlYlduallsm  that,  in  an  earlier  time, 
guided  the  statesmanship  of  another 
Tennesseean.  Andrew  Jackson.  When 
the  coonskln  cap  became  his  political 
symbol,  millions  of  his  fellow  Americans 
grasped  the  idea.  They  loved  this  tall 
and  scholarly  Tennesseean.  They  liked 
the  way  he  looked  you  straight  in  the 
eye,  and  the  way  he  spoke  not  only  from 
the  head  but  from  the  heart. 

EsTBs  KxFAXTvxK  was  a  genuine  liberal 
and  a  progressive,  in  that  he  sought  new 
solutions  and  was  willing  to  consider 
the  validity  of  new  answers  to  old  ques- 
tions. He  was  a  tireless  crusader.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  all  history  shook  hands 
with  as  many  people  throughout  the 
Nation  as  did  Esns  Kspauvkr  in  two 
presidential   campaigns. 

He  loved  people,  and  they  responded  to 
him.  I  had  seen  him  arrive  at  2  o'clock, 
after  a  day  that  had  begun  some  16  or  18 
hoxirs  earlier,  and  spend  time  with  peo- 
ple, not  because  he  was  campaigning, 
but  because  the  people  had  waited  for 
him  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
he  felt  they  should  not  go  away  disap- 
p<^nted. 

I  had  seen  him  fulfill  a  grueling  and 
grinding  campaign  schedule  that  ended 
at  2  in  the  morning  and  was  resimied  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  dust 
storms  In  my  home  State;  and  I  had 
seen  him  travel  through  the  parched 
earth  area  of  Oklahoma  that  year  be- 
cause he  loved  the  people  and  felt  that 
the  people  were  entitled  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  ideas  about  government. 

He  was  unselfish.  Although  he  had 
lost  the  fight  he  had  made  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency,  he  worited  un- 
selfishly and  tirelessly  for  the  successful 
candidate  at  the  Democratic  Convention, 
and  worked  as  hard  for  him,  or  even 
harder  than  he  worked  for  himself. 

As  chairman  of  the  Antltnist  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  as  chairman  of  the  Anticrime 
Committee,  his  uncompromising  courage 
and  diligence  in  fighting  wrong-doing 
and  vice,  yielded  great  benefits  to  all. 

The  Issues  which  he  sponsored,  not 
passively,  but  aggressively,  were  myriad. 
EsTXs  KxrAXTVXR  never  asked,  "Is  the 
Issue  popular?"  Instead,  he  asked,  "Is 
It  right?"  and  acted  on  that  basis.  He 
never  asked  the  question,  "Can  it  pass?" 
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but,  "Should  it  pass?"  and  gave  his  full 
attention  to  the  effort  to  have  it  passed. 
He  stood  for  world  peace  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
fore it  was  actually  proposed.  He  was 
a  stalwart  supporter  of  NATO,  the 
^  MarshaU  plan,  food  for  peace,  and  for- 
eign aid,  and  was  active  in  that  field  of 
affairs  when  often  such  stands  were  un- 
popular, but  were  necessary  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  pleader- 
ship  as  the  only  Nation  to  which  others 
could  look.  He  favored  the  TVA,  REA. 
social  security,  medical  care,  antitrust 
legislation,  civil  rights,  inflation  control, 
and  other  important  measures  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  an  early  date.  In  the 
matter  of  a  philosophical  approach  to 
governmental  issues,  he  was  a  scholar. 
He  was  constantly  thinking  about  and 
studying  proposals  for  congressional  re- 
forms. In  the  reorgsuiization  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters, and  he  advocated  many  new  and 
vital  suggestions  to  help  modernize  our 
system. 

EsTKs  KzFAXTVBs  knew  how  to  fight  a 
good  fight.  His  sense  of  fairness,  and  his 
gentlemanly  approach  to  debate  and 
parliamentary  procedures,  endeared  him 
to  all  who  worked  alongside  him  In 
Congress. 

His  vision,  his  Integrity,  his  talent, 
and  his  devotion  often  caused  him  to 
place  service  ahead  of  self;  and  thus  it 
was  that  this  desire  to  work,  to  do.  to 
achieve,  and  to  fight  for  others,  and  the 
schedule  that  he  set  for  himself  brought 
to  him  the  untimely  toll  of  death. 

To  his  gracious  wife  smd  their  fine 
children.  Mrs.  Monroney  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
departxure  from  our  ranks  of  our  col- 
league, Senator  Estzs  Kxtauvzr,  was  a 
shock  to  us  all. 

Mv  first  thought  on  hearing  of  his 
death  was  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  lost  one  of  the  greatest  cham- 
pions they  could  have  in  public  life. 

By  the  people,  I  mean  those  ordinary 
folk  who  have  no  expensive  lobbies  and 
no  vested  interest  In  anything  but  good 
government. 

It  was  a  dedication  to  the  rights  of 
his  fellowman  and  their  protection 
against  exploitation  that  characterized 
EsTEs  Kbfauver's  public  career. 

Few  men  have  enjoyed  the  recognition 
and  respect  that  greeted  him  from  one 
end  of  our  country  to  the  other. 

He  was  welcomed  so  often  In  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  that  we  felt  he  cdmost 
was  one  of  our  native  sons. 

In  the  Senate,  Estes  Kxfauvkr  made 
an  outstanding  record  In  many  legisla- 
tive battles,  but  always  he  was  on  the 
side  of  his  friends,  the  people. 

Speaking  as  one  who  feels  honored 
to  have  known  and  worked  with  Sena- 
tor Kefauver  for  nearly  10  years,  I  can 
say  only  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  Join  with  my  many  colleagues  In 
expressing  deep  sympathy  to  Nancy,  his 


lovely  wife,  the  children,  and  all  of  his 
relations  in  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  now  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Jilr.  Ran- 
dolph.] 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  in  this  body  feels  genuine  loss  in  the 
passing  of  our  colleague.  Senator  Estes 

KZFAXTVKR. 

As  the  falling  of  a  mighty  tree  leaves  a 
a  void  against  the  sky,  so  the  passing  of 
this  tall  Tennessean  creates  a  vacuum 
which  can  be  neither  quickly  filled  nor 
easily  forgotten.  We  shall  miss  his 
forthright  counsel  and  his  Independent 
strength  as  we  seek  to  carry  forward  the 
legislative  burdens  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Estes 
Kefauver  as  a  friend  and  coworker  since 
the  76th  Congress,  when  he  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  served 
together  In  the  Senate  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  was  engendered  by  mu- 
tual interests.  He  was.  as  I  sensed  It,  a 
public  servant  of  energy,  devotion  and 
conscience. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
Member  of  Congress  and  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate.  Estes  Kefauver  never  lost 
touch  with  the  Individual  citizen— the 
man  in  the  street — whose  trust  and  re- 
spect he  won  in  countless  battles.  In  the 
courts  of  law.  In  congressional  hearing 
rooms,  and  in  debate,  he  was  ever  the 
steadfast  friend  and  champion  of  the 
people,  as  he  knew  them. 

He  was  a  tall  man  physically.  But  he 
was  one  who  was  quick  to  stoop  to  aid 
those  who  needed  assistance. 

Estes  Kefauver  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  by  the  con- 
stituency he  served  in  Tennessee,  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Randolph  joins  me  In  extending 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  Nancy  and  the 
children.  We  shall  remember  him.  We 
shall  remember  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  now  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 

KKFAUVnt:    CHAMPION    OF   TBI    COMMON 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
he  came  from  Madison ville  in  Monroe 
County  In  his  beloved  Tennessee;  his 
life  was  worthy  of  the  best  deeds  of  the 
two  exemplars  for  whom  his  town  and 
his  county  were  named. 

And  when  they  carried  Estes  Kefauver 
back  for  burial  on  the  family  farm  in 
Monroe  County  in  the  rugged  hills  of 
east  Tennessee  last  August  13,  from  a 
life  untimely  ended  In  the  full  prime  of 
his  effectiveness,  a  grateful  people  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  pay 
him  homage.  Their  car  license  plates 
read  from  Maine  to  California;  many 
doubtless  lacked  the  means  for  plane 
tickets,  but  they  came  in  the  uncounted 
thousands,  driving  their  own  cars  across 
a  continent,  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
the  body  of  the  leader  who  had  come  to 
be  In  America,  the  candidate  and  cham- 
pion of  the  common  man.  He  was  that 
and  more;  he  was  the  unfailing  cham- 
pion, advocate,  and  defender  of  the  com- 
mon man  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  there  In 
Tennessee  last  August   13.     Mr.  Presl- 
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dent;  I  saw  the  people.  I  was  here  in 
the  Senate  with  Estes  Kefauver,  Mr. 
President;  my  office  was  Just  around  the 
comer  from  his  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  I  give  a 
testimony  today,  based  on  my  personal 
knowledge  of  their  man.  Providence  has 
privileged  me  to  have  been  a  living  wit- 
ness to  a  part  of  the  life  of  one  of  our 
Senate  greats,  a  man  whose  life  casts  a 
beneficial  glow  on  the  whole  work  of  the 
Senate.  He  came  from  the  mountains, 
he  refiected  their  strength  In  his  own 
life. 

Estes  ELefauver  first  came  to  wide- 
spread public  notice  in  my  home  State 
by  fighting  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  as  a  Congressman.  Next,  he 
gave  the  hearts  of  our  people  a  lift  by 
beating  the  Criunp  machine  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Senate  race  of  1948,  and  coming 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  crime  commit- 
tee Investigation  of  big  crime  in  Amer- 
ica brought  him  national  fame,  en- 
hanced by  the  Judicious,  dignified,  and 
fair  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
hearings.  My  first  opportunity  to  see 
and  hear  Estes  Kefaxtver  came  in  Sep- 
tember 1951  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  New 
York  City.  He  spoke  for  a  public  de- 
fender in  the  courts  for  those  defendants 
unable  to  employ  an  attorney.  An  in- 
vestigator of  crime  and  criminals,  he  de- 
manded the  protection  of  the  law  for 
those  accused  of  lawlessness. 

In  his  drive  for  the  Presidency  in  1952, 
he  was  an  extremely  popular  figure  in  my 
home  State  of  Texas,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1956,  when  he  was  his  party's 
nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  traveling  with  him  in  a 
caravan  from  Dallas  to  Waco,  of  seeing 
throngs  of  people  cheered  by  his  friendly, 
modest,  unostentatious  greetings.  In- 
stinctively, the  people  trusted  him. 

He  was  a  generous  man,  in  all  facets 
of  his  life.  His  aids  were  permitted  to 
help  other  Senators  with  research.  I 
was  the  beneficiary  of  such  aid  by  his 
staff.  EsTEs  Kefauver  was  extravagant 
with  his  time  in  pursuit  of  Justice  for 
the  people.  He  was  generous  with  his 
time,  for  anyone  seeking  counsel  or 
assistance. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1967,  he 
and  his  charming  wife,  Nancy,  were  the 
first  pe<H>le  in  Washington  to  invite  my 
wife,  Oi)al,  and  ma  into  their  home.  He 
was  hospitable,  in  the  best  traditions  of 
his  native  Tennessee. 

He  was  a  friendly  man.  friendly  to 
everybody,  but  he  was  more  than  that 
to  me.  He  was  my  personal  friend.  I 
counted  him  my  closest  friend  in  the 
Senate.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  beautiful  and  fine  family. 
I  felt  a  debt  to  his  ideals,  as  those  other 
great  Tennesseans,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  Andrew  Johnson;  and  Sam  Houston 
had  Inspired  other  Texans  in  other  gen- 
erations. EsTES  Kefauver  is  in  the 
mold  of  a  Sam  Houston  or  an  Andrew 
Johnson  or  an  Andrew  Jackson  or  a 
James  K.  Polk;  he  Is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  them. 

EsTEs  Kefauver  was  cast  in  the  mold 
of  a  Jackson  or  a  Houston.  Independent, 
fearless,    fighting    against    great   odds. 


taking  (m  the  political  kingmakers  of 
the  Nation  singlehanded,  plunging  into 
a  Just  cause  without  pausing  to  coiint 
the  cost,  never  slowing  down  for  his  own 
personal  aches  or  pains,  standing  on  his 
feet  to  protect  the  people,  even  with  the 
fingers  of  death  closing  upon  him;  he 
was  a  champion  to  cheer  for,  a  friend 
and  leader  to  mourn.  There  Is  an  emp- 
tiness in  the  Senate  Chamber  now  that 
may  not  be  filled  in  our  lifetime. 

Personally,  I  coxmted  Estes  Kefauver 
among  the  five  most  vital  and  valuable 
persons  serving  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  counting  all  branches  of 
government. 

I  have  given  this  subject  considerable 
thought  since  Estes  Kefauver  left  this 
body  in  August.  It  is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  there  are  not  three  per- 
sons working  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  today  who  are  more  valu- 
able to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  was  Estes  Kefauver. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, Estes  Kefauver  uncovered  enough 
evidence  of  conspiracy  to  cause  the 
manufacturers  to  plead  guilty.  My 
home  city  of  Austin,  Tex.,  owns  its  own 
electrical  plant.  On  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment costing  millions  of  dollars  the  elec- 
trical manufactiu-ers  had  all  entered 
identical  bids.  After  the  Kefauver  ex- 
posure, the  manufacturer,  this  year, 
reduced  the  bid  on  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment alone  by  $600,000,  saving  that 
amoimt  for  the  taxpaying  and  elec- 
tricity-using citizens  of  Austin,  Tex.,  my 
home  city,  on  only  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment. 

Consider  how  much  he  meant  to  the 
whole  coimtry. 

His  work  covered  many  fields  of  our 
economic  life.  By  his  courageous  stand 
ag{kinst  powerful  forces  in  both  parties  In 
the  drug  investigation  he  prevented  the 
sale  of  thalidomide  as  a  pain  relieving 
drug  to  pregnant  mothers,  and  thus  saved 
f  amiUes  the  tears  and  agonies  of  limbless 
babies. 

He  led  the  fight  last  year  against  the 
monopolistic  giveaway  of  our  uses  of 
outer  space  for  communications  pur- 
poses. He  virtually  died  on  his  feet 
fighting  against  a  furtherance  of  that 
giveaway. 

EsTEs  Kefauver  was  a  gallant  cham- 
pion. His  life  has  added  one  oi  the 
brightest  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Senate,  in  all  of  its  generations. 
May  his  family  take  solace  and  comfort 
from  the  great  useful  inspiring  life  he 
Uved. 

Mr.  President,  many  tributes  were 
written  about  Estes  Kefauver  after  he 
died.  I  want  to  place  two  of  them  in 
the  Record — two  that  were  written  by 
the  working  people  he  loved.  They  were 
written  about  a  man  they  loved  and 
tnisted.  He  was  worthy  of  their  trust; 
he  was  worthy  of  America's  pride  and 
trust. 

B4r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Estes 
Kefauver — A  Gallant  Champion."  pub- 
lished In  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Advocate  for  September  1963,  and  an 


article  entitled  "Champion  of  Rail 
WoAers:  Kefauver 's  Death  a  Great  Loss 
to  Labor  and  Nation,"  published  In  La- 
bor, an  international  weekly  newspaper, 
of  August  17, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(PrtHn  the  RetaU  Clerks  International 

Advocate,  September  1968) 

Estes  KzrAnvxs — "A  Oaixant  Champion" 

Members  of  the  RCIA  Join  the  Nation  In 
mourning  the  death  of  Sbtbs  KxPAxrvn,  U.S. 
Senator,  twice  an  aspirant  for  the  office  oC 
President,  and  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  un- 
ion member,  the  consiuner — the  ordinary 
citizen. 

HU  courage  and  conviction  forged  a  close 
bond  between  Senator  KxTAtrvix  and  the  ofB- 
cers  and  members  of  the  Retail  Clerks  In- 
ternational Association  that  end\ired  for 
many  yean  untU  his  death  at  60. 

As  a  featured  speaker  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Year  Convention  held  In  Chicago 
In  June,  as  well  as  at  the  22d  International 
Convention  In  New  York  City  In  1961.  he  was 
attentively  listened  to  and  warmly  re- 
ceived. 

His  remarks  Illustrated  his  character  and 
outlook  as  well  as  expressed  the  warm 
friendship  shared  between  him  and  the 
RCIA. 

His  philosophy  of  fair  treatment  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  was  summed  up  at  the 
New  Yc«-k  City  convention  of  the  RCIA: 

"We  feel  that  labor  Is  not  entitled  to  any 
special  consideration,  any  special  advantage, 
but  that  you  are  entitled  to  an  equal  status! 
an  equal  opportunity,  and  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  have  laws  that  are  going  to  treat 
you  fairly. 

"Seeing  that  that  Is  done  U  a  determina- 
tion which  many  of  us  are  not  going  to  for- 
get, and  It  wlU  be  done  whenever  we  have  the 
votes  and  the  strength  which  we  are  rapidly 
gaining  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  that  about." 

Senator  KKFAtrvn's  pubUe  record  was  a 
measure  of  the  man.  He  fought  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  fought  hard  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  minimum  wage  law  to  retaU- 
Ing  and  an  Increase  In  the  minimum.  He 
fought  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  was  the  scourge  of  organised  crime. 

His  greatest  achievement  perhaps  was  the 
Kefauver  drug  law  passed  last  year,  giving 
comprehensive  protection  and  assurance  to 
the  purchasers  of  prescription  drugs. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working 
to  extend  the  protections  giiaranteed  to  oon- 
sxmiers  by  the  Federal  Government.  At  the 
24th  International  Convention  in  Chicago  he 
urged  support  for  a  Federal  CouncU  of  Con- 
sumers : 

"From  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  the 
constuner's  side,  there  Is  also  a  need  for 
action  at  the  Federal  Oovemment  levtfL 
Businessmen  have  their  Department  of  Com- 
merce; workers  have  their  Department  of 
Labor  and  farmers,  though  their  nimiber  is 
dwindling,  still  have  their  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire. 

"Yet  nowhere  In  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  there  any  crfSclal,  Independent  voice  for 
the  coixsumer — and  that  term  applies  to  Just 
about  everybody  these  days. 

"I  am  sponsoring  a  bUl,  along  with  27 
other  Senators,  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Council.  The  Idea  would  be  that  considera- 
tion would  be  given  at  the  top  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  points  of  view  of  the  con- 
sumer." 

The  tall  Tennessean  was  frequently  com- 
pared to  Andrew  Jackson,  who  also  came 
from  that  State.  Throxigh  their  homeepun 
outlook  and  their  championing  of  the  cause 
c€    the    common    man — as    well    as    their 
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vnrMenred  accept&nc«  by  the  voters— they 
met  on  oommon  ground. 

After  death  Senetor  KxvAnm  returned  to 
hie  blrthpUce,  MadieonvUle,  Tenn.  Hie  sim- 
ple bxulal  there  was  fitting  for  a  statesman 
who  had  never  lost  toiich  with  the  people. 

He  wv  bom  there  on  July  26,  190S,  the 
son  of  a  dairy  farmer  and  hardware  dealer 
who  was  the  town's  mayor. 

H«  entered  politics  on  a  State  level  In  1938 
anJ  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1939.  Reelected  four  times,  he 
entered  the  Senate  In  1949,  serving  con- 
tinuously until  his  death. 

KxFAWQ  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  to 
become  the  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
in  1963  and  1956  and  was  chosen  as  vice 
presidential  candidate  in  1066  to  team  with 
Adlal  Stevenson  who  headed  the  Democratic 
■late  that  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Kxtattvxb's  address 
to  the  RCIA  convention  in  June  1951,  Inter- 
national President  Sulfrldge  thanked  the 
Senator  in  words  that  are  appropriate  as  an 
•pltaph : 

"I  think  all  of  us  know  and  realize  the 
background  of  the  Senator  who  Just  spoke 
to  rs.  We  know  him  as  a  man  who  has  the 
warmth  ot  a  Lincoln,  a  man  who  has  the 
foresight  and  vision  of  an  P.D.R.,  and  a  man 
Who  has  the  Integrity  of  a  Jefferson." 

(From   Labor.   International   Weekly   News- 
paper, Aug.  17,  1963] 
CHAacmoN     or     RAn.woEKzas:      Kxfattvcb's 
DSath  a  Obxat  Loss  to  Labok  akd  Natioh 

Railroad  workers  and  all  other  Americans 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  last  week  when  Senator 
EsTxs  KxTAXTra,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  died 
In  a  Washington  hospital.  A  heart  attack 
which  at  first  seemed  mild  proved  fatal. 

KiFATrvD,  «0,  literally  worked  himself  to 
death  for  the  public  good.  In  his  last  a 
days,  he  led  a  group  of  liberal  Senators  In  a 
strenuous  but  losing  fight  against  another 
giveaway — this  time  of  944  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  to  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp..  dominated  by  giant  Ameri- 
can Telephone  Co. 

After  long  and  hot  debate,  the  Senate 
passed  a  $6.5  billion  Space  Agency  authorisa- 
tion bill  with  the  §44  million  In  it. 

KBTAuvn  was  serving  his  third  term  in 
the  Senate  and  had  previously  been  in  the 
House  for  10  years.  In  his  election  cam- 
paigns, the  whole-hearted  support  of  rail- 
road labor  and  the  union  movement  as  a 
whole  helped  him  overcome  powerful  opposi- 
tion by  selfish  and  sometimes  sinister  inter- 
ests, who  hated  him  for  his  courage  and 
independence. 

BATTLING  rOS  RAOJCKN 

In  this  session  of  the  Senate,  KvAUVxa 
was  pushing  his  bill  to  declare  a  "morato- 
rium" on  railroad  mergers  until  December 
31,  1004.  so  as  to  give  Congress  time  to  study 
the  shattering  effects  of  the  huge  mergers 
on  rail  employment  and  the  public  Interest. 

Also,  he  cospooBored  legislation  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  railroad  finances  and  owner- 
ship. And  he  cosponsored  a  resolution  for 
continued  negotiations  in  the  big  rail  work 
rules  dispute  under  the  eye  of  a  watchdog 
committee  of  Congress. 

These  latest  actions  by  KxrAuvxa  are  typi- 
cal of  the  helpful  hand  he  has  given  to  rail- 
workers  and  labor  as  a  whole  many  tlmea  in 
the  past. 

Son  of  a  pioneer  Tennessee  family.  Kx- 
rauvKB  won  fame  as  an  athlete  at  the  State's 
university,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
student  body.  He  worked  his  way  through 
Yale  Law  School,  teu^ht  and  practiced  law 
in  Chattanooga,  helped  win  the  fight  for 
TV  A.  and  was  active  in  local  and  State  civic 
affairs  until  he  was  elected  to  the  XJJS.  House, 
where  he  served  with  great  distinction. 

EXF08XD    XnTOZaWOBU) 

After  moving  up  to  the  Senate,  Kxfattvd 
gained  national  renown  by  his  investigation 
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of  organised  crime  and  Its  corrupting  effects 
on  pubUc  morals  and  politics.  Lords  of  the 
underworld,  and  some  poUtlcal  leaders,  never 
forgave  him  for  that,  and  contributed  lav- 
ishly to  the  campaign  funds  of  some  of  his 
opponents  in  later  elections.  Nevertheless. 
Ketauveh  always  won. 

By  1962,  Kd-auvkr  had  gained  such  na- 
tional stature  that  he  won  14  of  the  17  SUte 
presidential  primaries,  but  he  lost  out  to 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  the  party  nominating 
convention.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
the  1956  presidential  campaign,  but  he  was 
chosen  then  as  vice  presidential  nominee. 

FOUGHT    MONOPOLISTS 

Always  a  leading  fighter  for  consumers  and 
against  monopolists  and  price  fixers.  Kxtau- 
vxa  conducted  famed  probes  of  price  rigging 
in  the  steel,  electrical  equipment,  drug  and 
other  Indiistrlee.  He  succeeded  in  putting 
new  "teeth"  in  the  antitrust  laws  and 
stronger  controls  over  marketing  of  drugs 
after  the  shocking  "thalidomide"  scandal 
broke. 

The  latest  result  of  his  battles  in  the  drug 
field  came  on  the  day  he  died.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ruled  that  six  big  drug 
manufacturers  "conspired  to  raise  and  fix 
prices  on  tetracyline,  the  leading  antibiotic 
drug,  with  sales  over  $100  million  a  year." 

Success  of  this  illegal  conspiracy,  the  PTC 
said,  was  made  possible  by  a  patent  which 
Chas.  Pfizer  tt  Co..  a  giant  of  the  drug  indus- 
try, obtained  by  deceiving  the  UJ3.  Patent 
Ofllce.  KxFAUVKB,  in  his  reports  on  his  drug 
probe,  always  emphasized  that  misxise  of 
patents  Is  a  main  foundation  for  the  mo- 
nopolistic system  which  makes  old  and  ill 
people  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  prescription 
drugs. 

MANY  TaiBtrrxs 
Messages  of  tribute  to  KxrAUVKB  poured  in 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  Foremost  among 
these  was  one  by  President  Kennedy.  He 
declared  that  KxrAxrvn's  "devotion  to  the 
public  Interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
made  him  a  powerful  Influence."  Kennedy 
added  that  his  death  "deprived  the  Nation  of 
one  of  Its  most  dlstingiilshed  leaders." 

Some  words  spoken  by  one  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  might  well  be  applied  to  £btxs 
Kxtauvxr:  "He  was  a  man.  take  him  for  all 
In  all.  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGni]. 

Mr.  McQLE.  Mr.  President,  like 
most  successful  men  in  public  life,  Estes 
Kkfautes  had  a  public  image.  But  un- 
like many  nationally  prominent  individ- 
uals, his  image  was  the  man  himself. 
He  was  no  different  in  or  out  of  the 
spotlight.  It  is  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons why  people  throiighout  the  breadth 
of  our  great  land  loved  him  so  well. 
They  could  sense  that  he  spoke  and 
acted  always  from  the  heart;  that  he  was 
not  schooled  on  Madison  Avenue.  Nor 
was  he  glazed  with  a  veneer  of  cordiality 
that  concealed  cynicism  and  contempt 
from  those  from  whom  he  sought  sup- 
port. He  was  real;  he  was  genuine.  It 
is  possible  for  some  of  us  to  speak  with 
firsthand  knowledge  on  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  this  great  man. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  his  in- 
fluence was  considerable.  The  reser- 
voir of  followers  that  filled  to  overflowing 
throughout  the  years  during  the  many 
trips  he  made  to  my  State  stands  as  a 
living  monument  to  the  kind  of  direct  in- 
spiration he  instilled  in   people. 

One  incident  among  many  that  we 
still  talk  about  In  Wyoming  occurred 
in  the  campaign  of  1956.  when  he  was 
visiting  a  small  community  in  southwest 


Wyoming— a  big  community  in  our 
terms,  but  small  when  considered  from 
here— Rock  Springs,  in  Sweetwater 
County.  Senator  Kbfattvw  was  to  make 
a  brief  appearance,  to  include  a  speech 
and  a  public  reception. 

When  his  plane  landed  at  the  local 
airport,  there  were  no  portable  stairs 
Most  of  the  airports  in  that  area  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  some  of  the  larger 
planes  that  fly  across  that  part  of  the 
country.  For  a  whUe.  it  looked  as 
though  the  people  would  have  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  speech  made  from 
the  door  of  the  aircraft  at  the  airport. 
But  EsTEs.  as  the  people  were  all  calling 
him,  even  then,  ordered  the  crew  to  un- 
crate  the  portable  ladder  which  most  of 
these  craft  carry.  It  was  a  chute  and 
in  a  grand  swoop,  he  slid  down  out  of 
the  plane  through  the  chute  and  into 
the  crowd. 

This  was  no  idle  gesture  on  his  part 
and  was  never  interpreted  in  that  way! 
It  iUustrated  very  well  the  innate  dig- 
nity of  Estes  Kefauver  which  lay  in  his 
sincerity  and  in  the  conviction  that  the 
average  man  was  his  concern.  The 
people  out  my  way  have  never  forgotten 
that  Uttle  Incident.  ^^^mjo 

Only  2  or  3  weeks  before  his  passing 
Estes  honored  me  by  appearing  in 
Cheyenne,  the  capital  city  of  my  SUte 
at  a  testimonial  dinner.  His  appear- 
ance at  that  dinner  drew  from  the  city 
of  Rock  Springs  a  delegation  of  35  per- 
sons, who  drove  a  distance  of  275  miles 
not  to  testimonialize  McGke,  but  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  presence  there  of  Estes 
Kefauver.  who,  although  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  was  indeed  a  man 
of  all  Americans.  They  felt  that  a  part 
of  Estes  belonged  to  them.  They  were 
thrilled,  once  again,  because  he  paid 
special  attention  to  them;  he  had  taken 
time  from  the  busy  round  of  events  in 
Cheyenne  to  visit  with  them  and  to 
reminisce  over  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  past. 

But  even  as  I  suggest  that  the  people 
of  Wyoming,  individually,  venerated 
EsTKs  Kefaitvir,  still  another  incident 
bears  recounting.  One  of  the  pleasant- 
est  visits,  a  visit  that  I  shaU  never 
forget,  was  a  short  trip  he  and  I  took, 
along  with  some  of  our  colleagues— I  see 
in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotmc].  who 
was  in  the  party — to  Yellowstone  Park, 
last  July.  Yellowstone  Park  is  more 
than  Wyoming;  it  is  "Crossroads.  USA." 

What  would  have  impressed  any  casu- 
al visitor  at  that  moment,  as  we  were 
standing  in  the  vast  lobby  of  the  Lake 
Hotel,  m  the  center  of  the  park,  was 
how  all  of  America  seemed  to  recognize 
at  once  the  presence  of  EIstbs.  They 
said:  "Hi,  Estes.  Hello.  Estes.  I  last 
saw  you.  Estes,  in  Mirmesota" — or  "Ala- 
bama"— or  "New  Hampshire."  Peoi^e 
all  across  the  land  crossed  his  trail  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  Estes  Kefauver 
loved  the  people,  and  that  afTection  was 
reciprocated. 

There  was  more  to  this  great  and  be- 
loved public  servant  than  even  his  true 
humility,  his  candor,  his  love  of  people, 
and  their  love.  In  turn,  of  h<T*i  In  con- 
tinually pressing  for  the  achievement  of 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed,  he  in- 
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spired  not  only  the  plain  people  of 
America,  but  also  the  leaders  at  all  lev- 
els and  in  connection  with  all  causes,  to 
follow  his  example. 

Estes  Kefauvex  was  a  true  liberal.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  individual's  lot 
in  life  could  be  Improved  and  ought  to 
be  improved,  and  he  dedicated  his  every 
effort  to  achieving  that  improvement. 

His  effective  work  in  this  body  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime,  against 
unfair  monopoly,  and  against  those  who 
would  compromise  the  standards  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public  is  an  indication  of  his 
real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  not  only  a  man  of 
strong  principles,  he  also  worked  to  put 
those  principles  into  action.  And  work, 
to  Estes  KsFAm^BR,  was  Just  that — work, 
hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  Just  as  his 
style  of  political  campaigning  meant 
meeting  more  people  and  shaking  more 
hands,  so  his  style  of  legislative  work 
meant  keeping  longer  hours  and  holding 
more  hearings  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  never  known  to  shrink 
from  a  task  or  to  give  up  before  the  Job 
was  complete.  And  neither  would  he 
shrink  from  a  p>osition  he  believed  cor- 
rect, just  because  it  might  be  unpopular 
or  might  expose  him  to  the  mudslinging 
attacks  of  those  who  would  pander  to 
the  mean  and  petty  side  of  human  na- 
ture, for  political  ends. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  Estes  Kefauver, 
he  was  a  big  man  and  his  memory  and 
the  memory  of  many  associations  with 
him  brings  a  warm  glow  to  the  spirit. 
But  it  is  certainly  far  more  difficult  to 
realize  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  His 
loss  has  already  been  keenly  felt  in  this 
body  and  in  our  country.  But  even 
though  he  has  passed  on,  his  principles, 
his  example,  and  his  courage  live  on  and 
still  are  very  much  with  us.  They  be- 
come the  guidelines  and  the  inspira- 
tion to  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  Those 
inspirations  do  not  die. 

We  miss  Estes.  The  people  of  his 
State  miss  him.  The  Nation  misses  him. 
All  of  them  need  the  kind  of  leadership 
and  courage  he  exemplified. 

Mrs.  McOee  would  Join  me  in  express- 
ing our  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Nancy,  and  their  family.  As  Americans, 
we  shall  ever  be  proud  of  this  great  man, 
this  great  American. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Estes  Kefauver  and  I  served  together  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  be- 
came good  friends  then,  and  over  the 
years  I  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
His  sudden  death  last  August  shocked 
the  entire  Nation.  We  are  still  sad- 
dened by  his  loss,  and,  indeed,  will  be 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  the  entire 
Nation  was  shocked  by  his  passing,  I 
recall  distinctly  two  occasions — one.  in 
the  Virgin  Islands;  another,  on  the 
campaign  trail — when  literally  scores 
and  scores  of  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls  crowded  around  Estes  Kefauver. 
seeking  his  autograph,  which  he  patient- 


ly gave;  and  from  time  to  time  he  would 
say  to  s(Hneone,  "This  is  Senator  Young, 
and  he  will  give  you  his  autograph." 
However,  Mr.  President,  they  were  not 
seeking  any  autograph  except  that  of 
this  truly  great  man.  Estes  Kefauver, 

He  was  in  every  way  a  man  of  cour- 
age, of  conviction,  of  tenacity,  of  great 
ability,  and  of  dedication,  known  to  and 
beloved  by  Americans — by  the  ordinary, 
average  "little  fellows."  as  we  say — by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country,  in  whose  behalf  he  ceaselessly 
toiled. 

He  was  always  a  dedicated  public 
servant;  he  was  always  a  champion  of 
the  "have-not's."  A  fine,  big  man,  him- 
self, he  was  always  strenuously  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  men  and  women  whom 
he  considered  were  being  pushed  around 
by  those  who  were  more  powerful.  He 
was  a  tireless  foe  of  organized  crime,  of 
monoF>oIy.  and  of  special  interests. 

He  was.  in  a  very  real  resc>ect,  always 
a  champion  of  the  underdog,  a  guardian 
of  the  public  interest.  As  such,  he  en- 
deared himself  to  countless  numbers  of 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.  While 
he  usually  appeared  unhurried  and  re- 
laxed, he  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  great 
industry. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  served 
for  many  years  with  this  "man  in  the 
coonskln  cap."  For  more  than  25  years, 
he  served  his  native  State  of  Tennessee 
and  his  Nation.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  official  of  his  State,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  During 
those  years,  Estes  Kefauver  knew  de- 
feat, as  well  as  victory;  setbacks,  as  well 
{^  accomplishments.  Yet,  he  never  wav- 
ered in  his  determination  that  all  Ameri- 
cans receive  "a  fair  shake." 

I  recall  very  well  that  in  1952  he  made 
a  tremendous  impression  In  Ohio  when, 
almost  alone,  he  campaigned  for  support 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination.  I  was  then  in  pri- 
vate life — having  been  retired  by  the  will 
of  the  voters  of  my  State  in  1950.  As  a 
private  citizen.  I  gladly  gave  him  my 
enthusiastic  support  and  help.  At  that 
time  I  knew  of  other  powerful  supporters 
and  very  close  friends  that  he  made  in 
Ohio.  One  I  have  distinctly  in  mind  was 
Edward  "Ted"  Lamb,  of  Toledo,  who  ad- 
mired Estes  Kefauver  so  very  much  be- 
cause, like  Estes.  Ted  Lamb  has  always 
been  a  champion  of  the  underprivileged. 
Over  the  years  Ted  Lamb  would  speak 
almost  reverently  of  his  affection  and  ad- 
miration for  Estbs  ELbfauvir. 

Let  me  say  that  this  young  lawyer, 
Edward  "Ted"  Lamb,  in  recent  years  has 
become  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Seiberling  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Akron,  and  is  the  head  of  the  Edward 
Lamb  Industries,  of  Toledo.  He  is  a  na- 
tionally known  industrialist,  an  interna- 
tionally famed  sportsman,  and  a  self- 
made  millionaire  a  good  many  times  over. 
Back  in  1952  he  was  a  lawyer,  as  was  I, 
in  Ohio;  and  he  inspired  me  to  do  my 
utmost  for  Estes  Kefauver.  Of  course, 
the  kingmakers  of  that  time  were  too 
powerful.  Estes  Kefauver — as  was  the 
situation  an.  frequent  occasions  during 
his  long  life  of  truly  dedicated  public 
service — was  fighting  against  well-nigh 


insurmountable  odds.  However,  he  was 
always  cheerful  and  forthright;  he  never 
looked  behind,  to  see  whether  he  had  a 
following  host.  He  was  always  looking 
ahead,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  He  would  have  made 
a  great  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  as  towering  a  figure  in  ability 
and  integrity,  as  he  was  in  stature.  His 
leadership,  his  counsel,  his  undaunted 
courage,  and  his  presence  among  tliose 
of  us  who  serve  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  highly  valued.  He  has  been, 
and  will  be,  greatly  missed  In  this  Cham- 
ber. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Nancy,  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  other  members  of  their 
family,  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
There  is  no  real  consolation  one  can  offer 
on  the  death  of  a  beloved  husband  and 
father.  However,  there  has  been  be- 
queathed to  them  a  priceless  gift — a 
name  that  always  will  stand  for  courage, 
dedication,  unsurpassed  Integrity,  and 
fighting  for  democracy — ^EIstes  Kefau- 
ver. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
not  be  a  long  speech.  There  is  no  need 
for  one  from  me.  The  grief  occasioned 
by  Senator  Kefauver's  death  has  been 
crystallized  into  words  by  men  more 
£u*ticulate  than  I. 

President  Kermedy  has  said  that  the 
Nation  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  finest 
leaders. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
described  Mr.  Kefauver  as  "a  man  with 
deep  convictions,  a  rare  persistence  and 
a  tremendous  courage." 

David  McDonald  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  called  him  "a  true  friend  of 
labor  and  all  mankind." 

Ambassador  Stevenson  said,  "Hie  peo- 
ple have  lost  a  gallant  champion  and  I 
have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  comnAe 
in  arms." 

Those  last  words — when  I  read  them — 
were  among  the  ones  that  touched  me 
most  deeply  because  they  so  exactly  re- 
fiected  my  own  feelings. 

There  was  a  long  list  of  true  and 
touching  comment.  It  was  all  eloquent, 
it  was  all  sincere  and  It  all  came  from 
men  Important  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation. 

And  yet  I  know  that  many  here  will 
agree  with  me  that  important  men  are 
not  best  qualified  to  eulogize  this  Sena- 
tor. He  was  courtly  and  considerate  to 
all  but  he  was  never  eager  to  seek  ttie 
favor  of  Important  people. 

It  would  seem  to  me  far  more  useful 
to  seek  out  Judgments  on  the  man  from 
farmers  and  housewives  and  lathe  opera- 
tors and  shipping  clerks. 

I  know  of  one  such  simple  testimonial. 
A  telephone  repairman  in  Michigan  said 
it  and  it  was  simply — "What  a  shame. 
He  was  such  a  good  man." 

An  eloquent  comment.  I  think,  from  a 
man  unpractlced  in  phrasemaklng.  It 
is  not  a  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
people  thought  of  Estes  Kxfauver  as  a 
protector. 

Common  people  everywhere — and  per- 
haps not  without  some  Justification — 
have  the  feeling  that  there  are  great  and 
powerful  forces  alined  against  their 
best  interests. 
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But  havinf  a  man  like  Esm  KvAum 
around  did  a  lot  to  relieve  their  feeling 
of  helplessness.  Because  he  was  a  cru- 
sader— against  crime,  against  monop- 
olies, against  bigotry — and  when  he  cru- 
saded, he  crusaded  because  he  was  angry. 
But  we  can  write  this  down  about  him : 
His  outrage  never  diminished  his  sense 
of  fairness.  And  this  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  characteristic  was  the  source 
of  his  greatness. 

Senator  KvAuvn  and  I  very  rarely 
found  ourselves  opposed  on  any  issues. 
But  whenever  such  an  occasion  did 
occur,  whenever  I  found  that  his  position 
dUfered  from  mine.  I  reexamined  my  rea- 
soning very  carefully  before  finally  cast- 
ing an  opposing  vote.  But,  as  I  say.  It 
did  not  happen  often. 

Certainly,  I  am  proud  to  recall  that  I 
worked  with  him  very  closely  on  the  drug 
bill  during  those  Weak  days  In  the  last 
session  when  support  for  this  legislation 
was  something  short  of  overwhelming. 
But  he  stood  firm  and  finally  the  thalid- 
omide episode  dramatized  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause. 

Senator  Kxtauvks  Instnmaented  a 
great  tradition  In  this  body  and  there 
are  many  of  us  who  hope  fervently  that 
be  can  be  somehow  continued. 

Certainly,  the  batUes  he  fought  de- 
serve to  go  on  with  the  same  vigorous, 
decisive  spirit.  This,  in  truth,  would  be 
the  greatest  tribute  we  could  give  the 
man. 

His  was  a  greatness  we  shall  not  see 
often.  Any  man  can  be  envied  his 
friends.  But  only  when  a  man  is  truly 
great  will  you  find  many  who  will— as  I 
do — envy  him  his  enemies  as  well. 

I  promised  a  short  speech.    This  one 
has  been  perhaps  too  long  already.    Be- 
cause when  we  get  down  to  It.  what  more 
is  there  to  say  than:  "What  a  shame 
He  was  such  a  good  man." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr  Pono] 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  my  friend— a  great  American— the 
gentl«nan  from  Tennessee.  Estis  Ki- 
FAUVM.  whose  sudden  passing  in  August 
shocked  and  saddened  us  alL 

I  had  know  Estks  KsrAiTVEa  just  the 
few  short  years  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1959.  We  served  together  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered one  did  not  need  to  know  Estks 
KzvAUVEB  long  to  learn  and  appreciate 
his  outstanding  traits. 

His  rugged  and  sturdy  visage  was 
matched  by  his  rugged  and  sturdy 
individualism. 

He  was  Impelled  by  a  crusading  spirit 
to  flght  for  his  beUefs.  his  credo,  his 
program. 

He  never  dodged  controversy.  He 
seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 

He  was  tenacious,  moving  with  a 
dogged  persistence,  which  was  at  once 
the  admiration  and  inspiraUon  of  his 
supporters  and  the  despair  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  was  indeed  a  worthy  ad- 
versary. 

B**««  Kktaovkh  was  a  hard  worker. 
He  never  shirked  his  duty  as  he  saw  It. 
■ndmAny  times  dmlng  a  session  of  Con- 
gTMB  he  was  in  the  forefront  fighting  for 
a  cause  dear  to  his  heart 
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EsTss  KsTAUvn  was  able  to  strike  a 
kinship  with  (he  man  in  the  street.  He 
championed  the  underdog,  the  op- 
pressed, those  in  the  minority.  This  in 
no  small  part  explains  his  wide  sripport 
among  the  people  of  Tennessee,  who 
elected  him  and  reelected  him  to  Con- 
gress beginning  in  1939.  It  explains  in 
no  small  part  why  he  won  the  vice  presi- 
dential nomination  of  his  party  in  1956. 
Yet,  despite  his  great  party  loyalty,  he 
retained  his  right  to  be  independent 
when  he  differed  with  his  party.  For 
this,  he  won  wide  acclaim. 

It  is  a  pity  such  a  man  was  stricken 
In  the  very  prime  of  his  life. 

So  we  say  our  last  "aloha"  to  him.  a 
dedicated  American  and  fine  public 
servant. 

My  wife  Ellyn  and  I  appreciate  the 
great  sense  of  loss  his  family  must  feel 
and  we  extend  to  Mrs.  Kefauver  and 
their  children  our  heartfelt  condolences 
in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchilI 

Mr.    KUCHEL.     Mr.    President,    over 
our  years  of  service  together  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  came  to  know  Est«s  Kefauvkr  as 
a  friend.     I  respected  his  deep  faith  in 
the  people  and  his  political  courage  to 
speak    out    against    wrong    no    matter 
where  it  occurred,  no  matter  in  which 
administration  it  occurred.     In  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  in  his  unceasing  exer- 
tions as  a  legislator,  he  kept  the  public 
trust  which  the  people  of  his  own  State 
successively  and  continuously  recognized 
when  they  sent  him  first  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  then  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    Later,  across  this  great  land,  Estks 
BlEFAuvER.  in  various  campaigns  for  na- 
tional office,  utilized  a  unique  symbol  of 
the    Tennessee    frontier — the    coonskln 
cap— which    so    fltUngly    linked    Estes 
with  the  hopes,  aspirations,  courage,  and 
progresslvlsm    of    people    in    all    walks 
of  life. 

Lawyer,  public  servant,  scholar— hon- 
ored to  be  elected  vice  president  of  the 

American  Political  Science  Association 

and  friend  of  countless  students,  Estes 
Ketauvxr,  in  his  first  years  In  Wash- 
ington, coauthored  a  readable  and  note- 
worthy book  entitled  a  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Congress." 

In  the  midst  of  the  Second  World  War. 
he  fought  as  a  Member  of  the  House  for 
a  resolution  to  permit  Cabinet  officers 
to  come  before  the  full  body  on  a  regular 
basis  and  submit  to  questioning  on  the 
activities  of  their  departments.    At  an 
/  early  date,  be  demonstrated  that  not 
only  should  Congress   be  responsive  to 
the  people  but  that  the  Executive  shoiild 
also  be  responsive,  or  at  any  rate,  re- 
spond to  Congress.     He  never  lived  to 
see  adopted  this  or  many  of  the  other 
reforms   he   proposed   in   his   desire  to 
make  Congress  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people;  perhaps,  most  of  us  will 
never  Uve  to  see  that  day.    But  if  that 
day  should  ever  come,  it  will  be  due  to 
the  diligence  and  the  faith  of  men  like 

EsTES  KkFAUVIR. 

I  was  hoiMred  repeatedly  over  the 
years  to  coauthor  with  him  and  others 
in  both  parties  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  revise  the  long-archaic  electoral 
college  system  so  that  it  might  refiect 
the  will  of  the  people  on  a  proportional 


basis.  Someday,  Mr.  President,  that  too 
shall  come  to  pass  and  much  credit  will 
be  due  to  the  long  hours  and  untiring 
efforts  of  the  late  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. Through  years  of  public  hear- 
ings he  aroused  the  Informed  opinion 
of  our  Nation,  those  in  the  imiversltles, 
those  in  Journalism,  those  in  public 
Ufe — to  the  need  for  this  change  so  that 
no  longer  would  the  will  of  our  citizens 
be  fnistrated  by  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  not  received  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  people:  an  event 
which  has  occurred  more  than  once  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic.  He  once 
described  the  outmoded  electoral  college 
as  a  loaded  pistol  pointed  at  our  system 
of  Government. 

Ita  continued  «xUtcnoe — 

He  said — 

l«  a  game  of  RuaaUn  roulette.  Once  Its 
anUquated  procedures  trigger  a  loaded  cyl- 
inder. It  may  be  too  late  for  the  needed 
corrections. 


EsTBs  Kkfauvkk  was  colorful,  he  was 
a  scholar,  he  was  a  fighter,  but  above  all 
else  he  remained  a  kindly  man.  To  his 
beloved  wife,  Nancy,  and  his  family,  Mrs. 
Kuchel  and  I  extend  o\ir  deepest  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoriI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  often 
a  thing  that  seems  trlflling  at  the  time 
looms  large  in  retrospect.  I  am  think- 
ing of  this  Senate  Chamber  on  Thursday, 
August  8,  as  I  came  back  here  from  the 
Moscow  treaty  signing  mission. 

In  his  last  hour  on  this  Senate  floor- 
even  as  the  shadow  of  tragedy  was  gath- 
ering around  him — Senator  Estis  Kk- 
FAXTVXR  interrupted  the  major  speech  he 
was  making— to  welcome  me  back  and  to 
hope  that  I  was  feeling  as  well  as  I 
looked. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Record  per- 
petuates his  compliment  and  our  friendly 
responses  of  that  day.  For  the  incident 
was  In  the  character  of  Estes  Kefatjver 
who  always  foimd  time  to  be  considerate, 
courteous,  and  kind  however  the  tide  of 
debate  might  surge  upon  the  Senate  floor. 

A  devoted,  dedicated,  untiring  advocate 
of  causes  in  which  he  believed,  the  tall 
son  of  Tennessee  will  be  missed  from  the 
American  scene.  Pew  Americans  were 
known  so  luilversally,  so  personally,  so  in- 
timately. For  Estes  Kefauver  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  front  door  of  all  Amer- 
ica so  that  the  people  might  know  him 
at  firsthand. 

Honored  so  constantly  by  the  people  of 
his  naUve  State,  there  as  few  so  honored 
by  the  people  at  large  In  an  era  when 
the  country's  best  competed  for  the  coun- 
try's favor. 

In  whatever  post  fate  held  for  him,  the 
people  were  sure  of  a  conscientioxis  serv- 
ant and  we  who  served  with  him  admired 
him  for  his  conscience  and  loved  him  for 
his  companionship. 

Silent  thousands  gathered  by  the  old 
family  home  around  his  flag  covered 
casket  for  the  last  rites.  Their  very 
presence  spoke  an  eloquent  eulogy  for 
our  colleague  who  was  everybody's  neigh- 
bor. 

Out  of  the  sincerity  of  our  hecuis  we 
speak  our  sympathy  for  his  dear  ones 
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and  our  deepest  sorrow  for  a  great  Amer- 
ican who  has  earned  his  rightful  rest  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  Tennessee  he  loved 
and  served  so  well. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  GORK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sioth]. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Estks 
KxFAUVKR  was  a  truly  great  Senator  and 
a  very  valued  friend  cf  mine. 

From  the  time  that  both  of  us  were 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1948,  we  had 
something  in  common.  That  year  smear 
charges  were  made  against  me — spe- 
cifically that  I  voted  the  Marcsmtonlo 
line.  I  answered  those  smear  chso-ges 
with  a  devastating  refutation  pointing 
out  that  <xi  some  of  the  votes  my  opposi- 
tion sought  to  smear  me  on  as  voting  the 
same  way  that  Representative  Marcan- 
tonio  did,  so  did  the  then  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman,  Repre- 
sentative B.  Carroll  Reece,  of  Termessee. 

The  same  charges  were  made  against 
Estks  Kkfaxtveh  in  his  campaign — and  so 
I  sent  him  my  documented  refutation  of 
the  smear  charges.  When  we  met  at  the 
opening  of  the  81st  Congress  and  were 
first  sworn  in  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Estes  Kkfaitver  told  me  that  he 
had  taken  what  I  had  sent  him  and  had 
used  it  to  very  effective  advantage. 

So  while  I  grieve  the  passing  of  a  true 
and  deeply  valued  friend,  I  do  find  some 
solace  in  the  memory  that  this  great 
statesman  of  s\ich  tremendous  courage 
found  that  I  gave  him  effective  ammuni- 
tion to  back  up  that  courage  at  a  most 
crucial  time  in  his  career. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BttrdickI. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Presldait.  on  two 
earlier  occasions  in  the  Senate,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  19«S,  and  September  34,  1963, 
I  have  paid  tribute  to  our  late  colleague, 
Estes  Kefauver. 

Besides  my  own  remarks,  I  called  at- 
tention to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  August  12,  1963, 
entitled  "The  Observer"  and  to  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  City  Commission- 
ers of  North  Dakota's  largest  city,  Fargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks,  the  article  and 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BusoicK.  Mr.  President,  the  little  peo- 
ple of  America  lost  their  foremost  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  last  month  when  Estss  Kb- 
FAXTTxa  died. 

The  voice  of  the  organised  interests  comes 
through  clear  and  strong  to  Coingrees.  The 
collective  voAc*  oT  the  Uttle  people  of  the 
Nation  Is  muffled  and  diffused.  Represent- 
ing them  can  be  a  lonely,  frustrating  task. 

That  was  the  role  Kbtks  KKrAuvia  under- 
took, tirelessly  and  valiantly.  And  the  Ut- 
tle people  knew  and  understood  that  he 
was  their  advocate.  The  people  of  my  State 
of  North  Dakota  certainly  did,  because  I 
witnessed  their  warm  response  to  the  man. 

In  the  truest  sense.  Bbtks  Kkfawsb  was 
a  n.S.  Senator.  His  constituency  was  not 
confined  to  Tennessee.  It  ineluded  th«  en- 
tire Nation. 

■•Tia  KKVAuvEt  always  was  conoamed 
about  the  underdog.  As  a  south«m  Senator, 
it  required  no  small  amount  of  courage  for 
lUm  to  support  civil  righU  legislation. 


He  bothered  to  worry  about  the  consum- 
er— about  his  drug  bills  and  his  utility  bills. 
In  this  latter  endeavor  he  had  a  strong  ally 
in  my  Ulustrlous  predecessor  from  North  Da- 
kota, Senator  William  Langer.  Together 
they  waged  the  successful  battle  to  kill  the 
DlzoQ-Tates  contract,  which  would  have 
undercut  the  public  power  yardstick  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

EsT£s  KKVAUvxa  took  on  organized  crime. 
And  he  was  unrelenting  In  hU  campaign 
against  the  evils  of  economic  concentration 
and  monopoly. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
smaU  band  of  Senators  Estxs  Kxfauvks  led 
last  summer  In  the  battle  against  turning 
over  the  communications  satellite  system  to 
a  private  corporation. 

He  went  down  fighting  on  this  issue,  for 
he  was  struck  by  his  fatal  heart  attack  on 
the  Senate  floor  while  seeking  an  amendment 
to  the  NASA  authorization  bill  to  require 
reimbursement  to  taxpayers  for  research  and 
development  which  will  benefit  the  private 
communications  satellite  corporation. 

On  the  communications  satellite  question, 
Ebtxs  Kktauvxr  was  on  the  losing  side,  but 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  wisdom  and 
rlghtness  of  his  position  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated in  the  years  to  come. 

As  the  stalwart  champion  of  the  little  peo- 
ple, Estes  Kefauveb  sustained  many  disap- 
pointments and  defeats,  but  having  waged 
the  good  fight,  he  accepted  them  with  grace. 

The  Ukes  of  Estxs  Ketaxtvix  will  not  be 
seen  in  the  D.S.  Senate  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  a  man  of  heroic  dimensions,  and  It  was 
a  privilege  to  have  served  in  the  Senate  with 
him. 
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Washhtotok.  AugiLst  11. — He  was  an  egg- 
head masquerading  as  a  yokel  and  what  be 
wanted  was  the  Presidency.  For  0  years,  with 
Uttle  more  than  a  coonskln  cti^  and  the 
stamina  of  a  drayhorse,  he  kept  the  most 
skillful  politicians  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  a  nightmare. 

Up  and  down  the  American  folkways  he 
plodded  with  his  huge  right  hand  dangling 
limp  before  him.  ready  for  deposit  In  the 
claw  of  anyone  who  crossed  his  path.  He 
would  hand  them  the  hand  and  look  throiigh 
them  and  murmor,  "Ah'm  Xbtcb  Kktauvb 
and  Ah'm  runnla'  for  President.  Will  you 
he^p  me?"  ^ 

Prom  Harry  Tfuman  in  the  White  House 
down  through  the  bull-roast-and-clambake 
crowd,  the  party  professionals  despised  him. 
He  was  a  maverick. 

nn>  or  a  matkuck 

"Always  running  for  PreeMent,"  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  said  with  an  inflectlOQ 
that  meant,  "he  doesnt  belong."  Thit 
southerners  viewed  hUn  as  a  traitor  to  the 
cause,  a  southerner  seduced  by  ambition  in- 
to espousal  of  civil  rights  and  other  un- 
southem  flapdoodle.  His  TV  Investigation 
of  the  mobs,  which  had  publicised  certain 
ugly  facts  about  the  rel&tlonship  of  dirty 
money  and  urban  politics,  had  won  him  the 
lasting  hatred  of  the  btg-machlne  poUticlans. 

Campaigning  across  the  country  on  a  chain 
ot  outstretched  hands,  Kivauvs*  found  the 
opposition  of  the  professionals  a  boon  of 
sorts.  He  could  say  with  Llberace,  "Nobody 
loves  me  but  the  people."  And  so.  It  seemed, 
the  people  did.  But  conventions  are  pxirely 
professional  institutions  and  both  times — in 
l»6a  and  1066— the  profeaslODals  had  their 
revenge. 

In  1966  he  managed  to  win  the  sop  of  the 
vice-presidential  nomination,  and  the  pro- 
fessionals assigned  him  to  the  obscurity  at 
campaigning  in  the  deep-corn  country. 

The  campaign  was  a  model  of  disorganisa- 
tion. He  fell  hours  behind  schedule,  kept 
audiences  waiting  unUl  midnight  until 
finally,  out  of  the  storm,  groggy  with  fatigue, 
th&t   distant  dreamy   look   on   his  face,   he 


would  stumble  into  the  hall  to  be  greeted  by 
his  dismayed  local  agent. 

"What  kind  of  audience  you  got  here?"  he 
would  ask  as  he  moved  in  his  stately  stiff 
walk  down  the  aisle,  giving  them  the  hand- 
flai^ing  motion  that  passed  for  a  wav*.  "In- 
dians," his  adviser  told  him  one  night. 
"What's  thrtr  problem?"  KsrAiTvxa  asked. 
"Damn  it.  man.  They're  Indians.  Isn't  that 
enough?" 

XOOHEAD  Of  COONSKIM 

The  irony  of  KxrAuvza  was  that  the  coon- 
skin  cap,  by  which  the  country  at  large 
knew  him.  was  a  fraud.  It  »mpH«ni  s  log 
cabin  rustic  bred  to  the  cracker  barrel  drele, 
but  It  concealed  one  of  the  authentic  egg- 
heads of  American  poUtlos.  Behind  the 
homespun  facade  was  an  upper-middle-^lsas 
family  background,  a  university  edoeatlaD,  a 
law  degree  from  Yale,  marriage  to  a  moneyed 
Scottiah  beauty,  and  a  qu&Uty  of  introspec- 
tion so  deep  that  he  was  most  enigmatic  to 
thoee  who  knew  him  best. 

In  the  Dixon-Yates  affair  he  was  a  match 
for  the  canniest  minds  of  Wall  Street  in  the 
intricacies  of  high  finance.  In  private  eon- 
vovatlon  he  was  given  to  a  mordant,  ironic 
humor  far  deadlier  to  the  poUtletaa  than 
Adlal  Stevenson's  good-humored  wit.  which 
was  said  to  have  offended  the  voters. 

None  of  this  showed  on  the  public  facade. 
To  the  country  he  remained  the  mountaineer 
in  coonskin,  exuding  the  ameU  of  the  old 
hills.  Subconsciously  or  by  design,  he  ex- 
ploited the  Lincolnesque  in  his  figure  and 
towered  among  his  "little  people"  as  a  sym- 
b(d  ot  all  those  virtues  associated  in  the  na- 
tional memory  with  log  cabin  roots. 

"Will  you  help  me?"  went  the  pitch.  "I 
grew  up  In  a  little,  small  town,  and  I  have 
the  same  amhitions.  the  same  aspirations 
that  most  of  you  have." 

IMirATXLT  TRX  BACKWOOBSICAir 

And  yet.  If  the  facade  was  all  wrong,  there 
was  a  germ  of  essential  truth  In  the  coon- 
skln, for  he  had  the  backwoodsman's  innate 
distrust  of  big  business  and  the  "Interests" 
and  an  admirable  seat  for  stepping  on  rich, 
fat  toes. 

Those  who  trailed  him  on  his  qoMt  for  the 
Presidency  will  rememljer  him  for  a  time  to 
come,  standing  on  the  old-fashioned  band- 
stands In  courthouse  squares  murmuring, 
"Yonll  help  me,  wont  you?"  And,  "If  you 
cant  give  me  yonr  votes,  remember  me  st 
least  In  your  prayers." 

RuBsixx  Bi 


Death  or  Senator  Ketattvei — RxsoLxmoir 

President  Lashkowltz  offered  the  following 
resolution  and  moved  its  adc^tlon: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Fargo: 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  KxrATrvxs, 
distinguished  senior  n.8.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  has  passed  on  to  his 
eternal  rest,  unexpectedly  shocking  and  sad- 
dening the  entire  Nation  and  freemen  every- 
where;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estxs  KxrATTVES, 
during  his  lifetime,  distinguished  himself  as 
the  foremost  fighter  for  good  clean  govern- 
ment and  was  renowned  as  a  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  human  being  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  Kxtauves 
waged  a  courageous  lifelong  battle  against 
injustice  and  human  suffering  and  fought 
continually  for  a  better  society  for  sU  man- 
kind; and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estes  KErAxrvai, 
during  the  course  of  his  distinguished  career 
visited  the  city  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  many 
occasions  and  had  earned  the  admiration,  re- 
spect, and  friendship  of  many  citizens  of  our 
city  including  Mayor  Herschel  LasIikowltE. 
who  in  1M3  earnestly  fought  to  advance  Sen- 
ator KvAxnr^  to  the  Presldeney  ot  tlw  Unitsd 
States  and  rsoelTSd  the  Honarabls  Brxb 
KBrAUVEs  at  a  historic  gathering  in  the  Bed 
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River  Valley  near  Buxton,  N.  Dak.,  at  which 
nearly  30,000  people  were  In  attendance,  at 
which  time  Senator  KxrAmrxB  convinced  the 
people  of  thlB  area  of  hla  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  our  problem*  and  of  hl«  deep 
Interest  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
this  area;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  year  1967,  Senator  Estks 
KxTAum  earnestly  and  devotedly  took  the 
floor  of  the  U-8.  Senate  championing  the 
cause  of  disaster-stricken  Fargo  In  Its  re- 
covery efforts  following  the  tornado  disaster 
of  1957;  and 

"Whereas  Senator  Estis  KxTAuvKa  at  all 
times  responded  to  the  needs  of  those  In  dis- 
tress wherever  the  call  may  emanate  and 
served  nobly,  courageoxisly,  and  at  great 
sacrifice  to  his  own  health  and  personal  com- 
fort; and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  considered  feeling  of  the 
F»rgo  City  Commission  that  Estb  KxrAwnt 
has  earned  himself  a  secure  niche  In  the 
history  of  our  country  as  a  great  American 
stftteaman  who  served  his  beloved  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  mankind  with  rare  devoUon 
and  was  Indeed  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
essence  of  American  patriotism  and  was 
rightfully  recogniaed  as  a  friend  of  all  man- 
kind in  the  continuing  human  struggle  for 
a  better  society  for  each  and  every  individ- 
ual human  being  no  matter  where  he  lives- 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  Vtrnt  the  Pargo  City  Commis- 
sion does  hereby  express  their  deep  and  pro- 
found sorrow  and  sadness  upon  the  un- 
timely passing  of  that  great  American  states- 
man, the  Honorable  Earcs  Kxtauvks  who 
had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  this 
area  and  the  city  of  Pargo  by  his  many  acts 
<rf  friendship  and  loyalty  as  manifested 
throughout  the  years;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  expression  of  sorrow 
upon  the  passing  of  our  beloved  friend,  the 
Honorable  Earn  Kxtawem.  be  spread  upon 
the  permanent  minutes  of  the  Fargo  City 
Commission,  and  that  certified  copies  be  for- 
warded to  the  famUy  of  our  dear  friend  the 
Honorable  Ksns  Kd-auvkb.  and  that  copies 
be  f\imiahed  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
U^.  Senate,  the  congressional  delegation  of 
.  the  State  of  North  Dakota  for  Introduction 
into  the  CoNoa«ssiONAL  Rxcobd,  and  also  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  two  UJ3.  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  request  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature  and  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  of  the  Stata  of  Tennessee." 

Second  by  McCannel.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  Commissioners  Markey,  Oakey 
Lashkowltz  and  McCannel  all  voted  aye. 

Absent  and  not  voting:  Commissioner 
Hagen. 

The  acting  vice  president  declared  the 
rerolution  to  have  been  dvUy  passed  and 
adopted. 

HBSCBXL  liASHXOWnS, 

Mayor  and  President,   Board   of  City 
Comtnisaioners,  Fargo,  N.  Dak 
Attest: 

M.  C.  Fremstao, 
Deputy  City  Atiditor. 
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Senator  Kxtkxp/wi  had  great  courage 
In  supporting  many  programs  that  might 
not  have  been  Immediately  popular  but 
were  In  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion's future.  He  was  a  man  of  visions 
with  a  great  heart  of  compttssion  for 
the  underprivileged,  whether  In  this  Na- 
tion or  in  other  countries  on  the  globe. 

He  was  the  first  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  endorse  the  program  of  the 
Atlantic  Union.  In  Senator  Kxtauvir, 
the  Atlantic  Unionists  agree  they  had 
their  strongest  and  most  active  leader. 
He  and  I  had  many  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  the  program  of  this  Interna- 
tional organization  in  Its  effort  to  pro- 
mote world  peace. 

Cnarence  Streit.  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Movement  for  Atlantic  Un- 
ion, of  whose  honorary  council  Sena- 
tor Kkfauvih  was  a  member,  says  of 
him : 
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since  1948  I  have  been  on  close  terms  with 
Senator  KD-Auvni.  I  must  testify  that  he 
has  never  wavered  on  this  Issue  and  has 
proved  time  and  again  that  he  put  the  to- 
teresta  of  the  AUantlc  Union  Convention 
proposals  above  what  others  thought  were 
his  own  political  or  personal  intarests  He 
stood  his  ground  when  attacked  because  of 
It.  In  both  his  campaigns  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  and  In  all  hla  campaigns  for  his 
Senate  seat. 

I  have  been  In  an  unusually  good  posi- 
tion during  the  past  15  years  to  form  a  good 
Judgment  about  Senator  KzrAuvn.    He  Im- 
pressed  me   favorably   from   the  start,  and 
he  has  grown  and  grown  and  grown  in  my 
esteem,  particularly  In  qualiues  which  I  rate 
high.    These  Include  moral  courage,  Integrity 
stlck-to-lt-lveness,  good  political  Judgment 
sangfroid,  far-reaching  vision  combined  with 
a  down-to-earth  sense  of  the  practical  and 
a  genuine,  warmhearted  Interest  and  respect 
for     people.     Individually    and     collectively 
Practically  all  the  articles  about  him  that  I 
have  seen   in  the  mass  magazines  and  bit 
newspapers     have     shown    only    superficial 
knowledge  and  perception,  and  have  badly 
underestimated  him.    His  stature,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  will  grow  with  time. 


Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caju.son]. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Kbfauvm  was  a  loss  to  not  only  the 
State  of  Tennessee  but  also  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

My  first  association  with  Estxs  was  as 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
wntaUves  where  he  served  five  sessions. 
He  preceded  me  to  the  U.S.  Senate  but 
here  we  bad  the  opportunity  to  renew 
our  association  and  I  again  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  hlm. 


Mr.    OORE.      I   yield    to    the    Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  men  Tennessee  gives  to  the  Nation 
have  an  especial  quality  about  them. 
They  have  honesty  and  straight  courage, 
simplicity,  and  devotion  to  the  people. 
Tennessee  has  given  us  Andrew  Jackson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Cordell  Hull,  and  now 
we  are  met  to  pay  tribute  to  another 
great  Tennessean.  Esxis  Ksfauvkr. 

The  death  of  this  great  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was.  of  course,  a  personal  loss 
to  me  as  it  was  to  every  other  man  in  the 
Senate.  More  than  that.  It  was.  however 
In  a  very  real  sense  a  personal  loss  for  the 
people  of  America.  No  man  in  modern 
times  has  known  more  Americans  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
than  has  Estks  Kifauver;  no  man  has 
been  more  beloved  by  them  than  was  he. 

I  was  in  Indiana  the  weekend  of  his 
death  and  many,  many  strangers  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  sorrow  and  personal 
loss  at  the  sad  news.  It  was.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  impressive. 

The  people  loved  him  because  they 
sensed,  they  knew  that  his  life  and  his 
career  were  dedicated  to  their  interests. 
He  fought  a  good  fight  for  the  people.  In 
the  tradition  of  Jackson  and  Johnson  he 


represented  them  all.  Not  the  wealthy 
the  powerful,  the  special  interest  groups' 
the  minorities  or  the  coalitions,  he  repre- 
sented the  people. 

The  record  of  his  24  years'  service  in 
the  Congress  stands  as  a  greater  memo- 
rial to  the  man  than  anything  we  can 
say  here.    His  work  on  improving  legisla- 
tive processes  was  important.     So.  too, 
were  his  well-known  investigations  into 
national    crime.    Juvenile    delinquency 
Dixon-Yates,    steel    pricing,    insurance 
regulation.    Perhaps  his  most  lasting  and 
significant  woilc  is  that  which  led  to  con- 
gressional   approval    of    the    Kefauver 
drug  bill  only  last  year.    Looking  back  it 
seems  unthinkable  that  there  should  be 
opposition  to  a  proposal  requiring  ade- 
quate testing  of  experimental  drugs  in 
the  laboratory  and  on  experimental  ani- 
mals before  allowing  them  to  be  used  on 
human  patients.    There  was  opposIUon 
however,  and  it  was  only  because  of  the 
dogged  and  relentless  work  of  the  late 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  bUl  be- 
came law.    It  was  his  work. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  again 
have  such  a  man  as  Estes  Kefauver  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, EsTEs  KKrATTVER,  removed  from 
the  Senate  one  of  its  most  colorful  and 
distinguished  Members.  Estes  had 
many  truly  remarkable  qualities 
Among  them  was  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  good  government.  He  spent 
much  of  his  lifetime  fighting  corruption 
and  racketeering  in  and  out  of  Oovern- 
ment.  He  was  one  of  the  most  relentless 
antagonists  of  monopolistic  practices  in 
industry.  The  Senate  committee  deal- 
ing with  monopolies,  which  he  headed, 
established  a  nationwide  reputation. 

Estes  Kefauver  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  more  able  and  hard- 
working Members  of  the  Senate.  Pew, 
If  any.  Senators  ever  won  as  many 
friends  throughout  the  United  States  as 
he. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota  he 
had  a  very  large  and  devoted  following. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  ever  came  to  our 
State  who  was  so  well  received.  One  of 
the  nicest  tributes  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  was  given  to  our  late  colleague 
by  the  city  of  Fargo.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Fargo  City  Commission 
and  a  letter  from  Pargo's  very  distin- 
guished mayor.  Herschel  Lashkowltz. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  with  other  Sen- 
ators today  in  their  expression  of  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  all  of  his 
wonderful  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    resolution    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Cttt  or  Pakoo,  N.  Dak.. 

„        .  September  16.  IM3. 

Hon.  Milton  R.  Touno, 

V.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dmam  Senator  TotrNO:  I  enclose  herein  a 
reeoimion  which  was  prepared  by  myself  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Pargo  City  Commission 
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expressing  our  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the 
untimely  passing  of  that  great  America,  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kxtaitvee. 

We  here  in  Pargo,  N.  Dak  ,  felt  particularly 
close  to  Senator  KxrAxrrKR  because  of  his 
many  vtalts  orar  the  years  in  which  he  es- 
tablished strong  and  enduring  friendships. 
We  also  recall  with  deep  appreciation  the 
eflorta  that  he  exerted  in  behalf  of  otir  rlty 
In  1967  when  ow  community  was  stricken 
with  the  great  tornado  disaster  that  year. 

Senator  Kefattvee  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  upon  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  American  history  will  record  him  as 
one  of  the  genuine  humanitarians  of  our 
time,  a  man  who  placed  principle  above 
political  expediency  In  all  of  his  publle 
actions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  enclosed  certified 
copy  of  the  resaluUoa  adopted  by  the  Pargo 
City  Conunlssion  wlU  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
GEXssioNAi.  Recobo  together  with  this  letter 
so  that  Americans  everywhere  can  be  re- 
minded of  the  highest  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  BsTxs  Kefattvee  was  held  by  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Pargo,  N.  Dak. 
Slocereiy  yours, 

HxaacKXL  IjAima>»wiT«. 

ifayor. 

BBSOLXmOM    OV    BOAXO   OV    ClTT    COMICISBION- 

EBS.  Paeco.  N.  Dak..  Augttst  20.  1963 

President  Lashkowltz  offered  the  following 
reeolutlon  and  moved  lU  adoption: 

"Be  it  resolved  &y  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Fargo: 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Bstxb  Kefattfxb. 
distinguished  sentor  UJB.  Senator  from  the 
Stata  ot  Tennessee,  has  passed  on  to  his 
etamal  rest  unexpectedly  shocking  and  sad- 
dening the  entire  Nation  and  freemen  every- 
where: and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estxs  KxwAxrm, 
during  his  lifetime,  distinguished  himself 
as  the  foremost  fighter  for  good  clean  gov- 
ernment  and  was  renowned  as  a  fighter  for 
the  rlg^ta  of  the  individual  human  being 
without  regard  Vo  race,  cotor.  cr  creed;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Bstxs  Kxtauveb 
waged  a  courageous  lifelong  battie  against 
injustice  and  human  suffering  and  fought 
continually  for  a  better  society  for  all  man- 
kind: and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Estxs  KxrAuvxB, 
during  the  course  of  his  distinguished  career, 
visited  the  city  of  Pargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  many 
occasions  and  had  earned  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  friendship  of  many  citlaens  of 
our  city,  including  Mayor  Herschel  Lash- 
iu>wlta.  who  in  1062  earnestiy  fought  to  ad- 
vance Senator  ExrAUVxs  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  received  the  Hon- 
orable E9TES  Ketaweb  at  an  historic  gather- 
ing in  the  Red  BJver  Valley  near  Buxton, 
N.  Dak.,  at  which  nearly  30.000  people  were 
in  attendance,  at  which  time  Senator  Kb- 
FAUvxE  convinced  the  people  of  this  area  ot 
his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
problems  and  of  his  deep  intarest  and  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  this  area;    and 

"Whereas,  in  the  year  1987.  Senator  Earn 
Kefauvxb  earnestly  and  devotedly  took  the 
floor  of  the  17.8.  Senate  championing  the 
cause  at  dlaaater-strlcken  Pargo  and  Ite  re- 
covery efforts  following  the  tornado  disaster 
of   1967;    and 

"Whereas  Senator  Estes  Kxfauvex  at  all 
time*  responded  to  the  needs  of  those  in  dis- 
tress wherever  the  call  may  emanate  and 
served  nobly,  courageously,  and  at  great  sac- 
rifice to  his  own  health  and  personal  com- 
fort; and 

"Whereas  It  la  tlie  oosisldered  feeling  of  the 
Pargo  City  Commlsaion  that  Estes  KxrAUvsa 
has  earned  himself  a  secure  niche  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  as  a  great  American 
statesman  who  served  his  beloved  Nation 
and  the  cause  of  mankind  with  rare  devo- 
tion and  was  indeed  the  very  embotflnMct 
of  the  essKKse  of  American  patrtoClsm  and 
was  rlghtruUy  rerrynfed  as  a  fUenl  of  all 


mankind  in  the  continuing  human  struggle 
for  a  better  society  for  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual human  being  no  matter  where  he 
lives;  Now.  ttterefore,  be  It 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Pergo  City  Conmilssion 
does  hereby  express  their  deep  and  profound 
sorrow  and  sadnfas  upon  the  untimely  pass- 
ing o<  that  great  American  statesman,  tha 
Honorable  Estes  Kxtauvkx,  who  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  of  this  area 
and  the  city  of  Pargo  by  his  many  acta  of 
friendship  and  loyalty  as  manifested 
throughout  the  years;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  sorrow 
upon  the  passing  of  oxir  beloved  friend,  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefattvee,  be  spread  upon 
the  permanent  minutes  of  the  Pargo  City 
Commission  and  that  certified  copies  be  for- 
warded to  the  family  of  our  dear  friend,  the 
Honorable  Estxs  Kefattvee,  and  that  copies 
be  furnished  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
VB.  Senate,  the  congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  ot  North  Dakota  for  introduction 
into  the  CoNOExssiOKAi.  Rbcobd  and  also  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
to  the  two  UB.  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  request  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  and  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  of  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

Second  by  McCannel.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  reaolution.  Commissioners  Markey, 
Oakey,  Lashkowltz.  and  McCannel  all  voted 
"aye," 

Absent  and  not  voting:  Commissioner 
Hagen. 

The  acting  vice  president  declared  the 
reeolutlon  to  have  been  duly  passed  and 
adopted. 

HXBSCHEL    LASHKOWHS. 

Mayor  and  President,  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners, Fargo,  N.  Dak, 
Attest: 

M.  C.  Prkmstao, 
Deputy  City  Auditor. 

Mr.  CORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  Mlfisourians  knew  EIstes  Kkfauvks  as 
both  a  good  neighbor  and  as  a  dear 
friend. 

Thoughout  the  State  be  was  held  in 
the  very  highest  regard — a  reputation 
that  be  earned  from  a  never-yielding 
dedlcaticm  to  service  to  his  fellow  man, 
always  in  keeping  with  the  cardinal  truth 
of  man's  dignity  and  worth. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Estks 
Kepaxtvkr  for  many  years.  But  only  after 
my  entry  Into  the  Senate,  and  the  privi- 
lege and  honor  of  associating  closely  with 
him  as  a  colleague,  did  I  fully  realize 
what  a  fearless  and  dedicated  public 
servant  tbls  tall  and  soft-spoken  man 
truly  was.  Always  his  own  man.  his  de- 
cision to  fight  for  a  principle  was  always 
determined  by  merit — not  popularity, 
and  once  convinced  of  a  principle  he 
would  not  be  dissuaded  or  discouraged. 

As  a  man,  a  father,  and  a  public  serv- 
ant. Estes  Kefattvkk  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  honor,  devotion,  dignity,  and  self- 
less charity.  His  wm  a  never-ending 
struggle  to  protect  the  individual  Amer- 
ican, and  to  fight  his  causes  without 
pause  or  regard  for  any  measure  of  per- 
sonal danger  or  political  r^risals  they 
might  entalL 

Men  possessing  the  qualities  of  Esna 
KsFATTvui  are  rare  indeed,  and  I  know 
that  each  of  us  Is  grateful  for  having  had 
him  as  a  colleague,  and  above  all,  as  a 
lojral  friend.  The  big  Tennessean  and 
his  constant  cnisade  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens are  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  \JB. 


Senate,  our  American  Government,  and 
the  body  of  mankind — but  his  example 
will  surely  be  an  inspirational  guide  to 
generations  of  the  future  long  after  the 
events  of  his  generation  are  ancient  his- 
tory, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 

Mr.  FROUry.  Mr.  President,  Estes 
Kefauver  will  be  missed  by  millions  of 
Americans  as  well  as  by  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate.  It  was  not  his  physi- 
cal stature  alone,  or  his  splendid  talent 
as  a  legislator  that  enabled  him  to 
achieve  such  lofty  recognition. 

The  reason  is  more  attributable  to  a 
combination  of  poise,  agility,  and  altru- 
istic sincerity  in  dealing  with  people  and 
in  working  for  a  cause.    And  as  Robert 
Frost  wrote  in  "Birches": 
He  learned  all  there  was 
To  learn  about  not  launching  out  too  soon 
And  so  not  carrying  the  tree  away 
Clear  to  the  ground.     He  always  kept  his 

poise 
To  the  top  iKtmches,  ellmUng  carefully 
With  the  same  pains  you  uto  to  fill  a  cup 
Up  to  the  iHlni.  and  even  above  the  brim. 
Then  he  flung  outward,  feet  first,  with  a 

swish. 
Kicking  his  way  down  through  the  air  to 
the  ground. 

Yes,  Estks  was  a  "swinger  of 
birches";  for  when  an  issue  demanded, 
he  would  explore  it  from  its  earthy  em- 
bodiment through  its  esoteric  abstrac- 
tions to  rend  full  round  the  spectrum  of 
considerations. 

Indeed,  this  form  was  evident  as  Estes 
Ksfauvkr  crusaded  against  crime  in  the 
United  States,  and  devoted  such  effort 
to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
It  is  only  coincidental  that  it  was  his 
work  in  these  areas  that  catapulted  Mm 
within  sight  of  the  White  House,  for  the 
Senator  had  that  innate  quality  of  loving 
and  being  loved  by  mankind. 

This  almost  Lincolnesque  Senator  from 
Tennessee  endeared  himself  to  masses 
of  people  to  an  extent  equaled  by  per- 
haps only  a  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  often  seemed  to  me  as  I  observed 
EsTEs  Kefauvkr,  that  the  art  of  knowing 
people  was  part  of  his  nature.  Of 
course,  that  art  is  indispensable  to  a 
politician,  but  with  him  it  was  the  natu- 
ral thing. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JobaanI. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  with  a  de^  sense  ol  sad- 
ness and  profound  loss  to  all  of  us  that 
we  Join  together  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Estks  Kkfauvkr. 

The  news  of  Senator  Kktauvkk's  death 
came  with  a  great  shock  to  the  Senate, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Nation;  and 
when  the  news  came,  we  knew  that  we 
had  lost  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
patriots. 

Senator  Kkfauvkk  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  with  unusual  distinction  for 
many  years  and  in  the  years  that  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  I  came  to 
atknire  him  greatly  and  respect  bis  out- 
standing abilities. 

He  was  a  quiet  man.  an  huml^  man, 
and  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
principles  that  hav«  made  this  Nation 
what  it  18  today. 
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EsTBS  KX7AWCB  was  always  a  down- 
to-earth  man.  and  even  though  he  held 
the  high  poaltlon  he  did  and  the  wide 
respect  of  leaders  throughout  the  world, 
he  always  remained  close  to  the  people 
of  Tennessee  and  to  the  surroiindlngs 
from  which  he  came. 

We  will  all  miss  Estxs  KBrAuvn  and 
the  outstanding  work  he  did  In  many 
areas  of  public  Interest;  but  Just  as 
important,  we  will  miss  his  easy  manner, 
hla  kindly  personality,  and  his  gentle 
nature. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  word  of  appreciation  for  a 
courageous  Senator,  Estxs  Kxtattvxh.  of 
Tennessee,  who  has  departed  this  life. 
He  died  as  he  lived — in  the  service  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation.  He  died  In  the 
position  of  responsibility  which  he  loved. 
As  one  of  his  colleagues  In  the  body. 
I  happened  to  know  that  when  he  was 
his  party's  nominee  for  the  second  high- 
est position  In  the  Nation,  that  of  Vice 
President,  his  chief  concern  was  the 
prospect  of  his  having  to  give  up  his 
senatorship.  had  his  party  prevailed  In 
the  general  election.  His  untiring  work 
in  the  Senate — and  especially  as  chair- 
man of  important  investigating  com- 
mittees— showed  his  love  for  his  posi- 
tion. 

He  made  his  mark  in  the  world — and 
ruthless  racketeers  who  he  so  ably  ex- 
posed in  committee  hearings  will  not 
soon  forget  hla  thoroughness.  His  ac- 
complishments in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  Senator  benefited  his 
country — and  his  country  owes  him 
much. 

In  these  brief  remarks,  however,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  a  more  personal  light.  I 
knew  EsiKs  Kktaxptkh  as  a  kind,  thought- 
ful Individual,  a  human  being  of  warmth, 
a  quality  sometimes  lost  sight  of  because 
of  his  vigorous  convictions  and  his  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  what  he  thought 
was  right. 

I  admired  Estks  Ketattvkr  for  his  abil- 
ity. Ills  courage,  and  his  honesty. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  know  that  I  cannot  add  to  the 
eloquent  and  moving  tributes  that  have 
ah-eady  been  paid  to  our  late  departed 
colleague,  Estks  KirAtrviR.  I  do  want  to 
express  my  deep  sorrow  and  regret  at 
his  passing. 

Senator  Kkfauvir  and  I  served  and 
worked  together  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Serving  on  committees  with  a  fellow 
Senator  gives  <me  an  opportimity  to  more 
accurately  Judge  his  personal  qualities, 
his  statesmanship  capacity,  and  his 
work.  In  the  years  in  which  I  worked 
with  Senator  KiTAxnriR.  i  learned  that 
he  always  approached  his  duties  with 
sincere  dedication  and  to  serve  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  according  to  his 
concepts  of  Its  best  Interest  and  security. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  appointed  as 
a  member  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  Senator  K«- 
FAuviH  had  a  special  interest  In  the  work 
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of  this  subcommittee,  and  my  member- 
ship on  the  subcommittee  enabled  me  to 
observe  more  closely  his  work  as  chair- 
man. Senator  Kxfauver  continued  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  with  persistence  and  dedi- 
cation in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  health 
was  beginning  to  fall  him.  Many  weaker 
and  less  resolute  men  would  have  given 
up  under  such  circumstances,  but  Sena- 
tor ELKTAtrvKR  fought  on  unwaiveringly 
with  fortitude,  strength,  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

Although  Senator  Kefattvir  and  I  dis- 
agreed on  some  of  the  important  and 
basic  questions  which  came  before  the 
Senate  through  the  years,  we  shared  a 
deep  concern  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
organized  crime.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  our  efforts  to  combat  this 
menacing  evil  and  deserves  our  lasting 
gratitude  for  his  efforts. 

I  always  respected  him  because  he  was 
true  to  his  own  convictions,  he  wsis  de- 
termined in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed,  and  he  was  a 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  alone 
if  this  became  necessary  to  do  so.  He 
dealt  with  Issues  rather  than  personal- 
iUes.  While  he  fought  hard  for  the 
things  in  which  he  believed,  he  was 
gracious  and  kindly  to  his  adversaries, 
whether  he  won  or  lost.  Mrs.  McClellan 
and  I  express  our  deepest  grief  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kef auver  and 
the  family. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis! . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Record  show  that  I,  too,  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor EsTEs  Kefauver  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Senator  Kefauver's  official  actions  will 
forever  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
time  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them  or 
discuss  them. 

I  do  want  to  stress  the  friendliness  dis- 
played by  EsTEs  Kefauver.  He  liked 
people.  He  was  polite  and  courteoiis. 
He  was  sincere  in  his  dealings  with  all 
because  he  was  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  those  about  him.  All  of  my  dealings 
with  Senator  Kefauver  were  most  pleas- 
ant. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Kefauver  and 
to  her  children  and  all  the  other  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  late  Senator,  my 
most  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  privileged  to  serve  for  long  with  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  I 
am  sure  that  I  feel  his  loss  as  deeply  as 
any  of  his  veteran  colleagues  here. 

My  association  with  Senator  Kefauver, 
and  my  admiration  for  his  position  in 
public  affairs,  goes  back  many  years.  In 
1952,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Kefauver- 
for-Presldent  delegation  In  Wisconsin 
and  in  a  free  and  open  presidential  pri- 
mary, the  people  of  Wisconsin  elected 
me  as  one  of  their  delegates  pledged  to 
Senator  Kefauver  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Senator  Kefauver 
swept  the  Wisconsin  presidential  pri- 
mary that  year,  and  again  in  1956,  and  it 
was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with 
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my  fellow  Wisconsin  delegates  in  working 
for  his  nomination  to  the  Nation's  high- 
est office. 

The  affection  which  the  voters  of  Wis- 
consin showed  for  this  man  from  Ten- 
nessee In  1952  and  again  In  1958  is  un- 
derstandable. He  had  a  simple  honesty 
about  him  which  projected  itself  into  the 
homes  of  our  State.  He  was  a  rugged 
Individualist,  and  this  quality  Is  greatly 
admired  In  Wisconsin.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  public  Interest, 
whether  he  was  battling  organized  crime, 
monopoly  power,  or  price  fixing,  and  the 
Wisconsin  people  appreciate  this  kind  of 
a  fight. 

They  admired  it  in  the  late  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  in  his  son  who 
carried  on  a  similar  tradition.  And  they 
saw  this  same  dedication  to  what  we 
caUed  "the  Wisconsin  idea  "—the  notion 

that  government  is  to  serve  the  people 

in  EsTEs  Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver's  Wisconsin  friends 
were  especially  impressed  when  he  stood 
up  for  clvU  rights— at  a  time  when  it 
might  have  seemed  far  easier  for  him  to 
stand  silent.  And  certainly  the  swift 
rush  of  history  since  that  time  has 
proved  how  right  he  was. 

In  the  all  too  brief  time  we  worked  to- 
gether here  In  the  Senate,  I  found  his 
courage  and  his  tenacity  Inspiring.  I 
am  pleased  that  there  are  Senators  who 
will  continue  the  Kefauver  tradition. 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  others  In 
Tennessee  and  in  Wisconsin  and  In  all 
the  comers  of  the  land,  who  watched 
Senator  Kefauver  rise  in  public  esteem 
and  who  are  committed  to  the  same  goals 
that  he  fought  to  advance. 

His  passing  is  a  great  personal  loss  to 
us.  but  more  than  that.  It  shifts  to  new 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  defending 
the  public  interest  in  a  world  where  this 
interest  can  too  often  be  forgotten 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefaxtver. 

Though  we  did  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye  on  the  various  Issues,  no  one  could 
ever  question  the  glistening  honor  and 
purest  Integrity  of  Estes  Kefauver  i 
was  proud  to  call  him  "friend  "  along 
with  thousands  of  others.  He  had  the 
admiration,  esteem,  and  respect  of  all 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
truly  a  man  of  great  courage  and  convic- 
tion, a  dedicated  public  servant  sincerely 
and  honestly  representing  the  views  of 
his  constituents.  His  devotion  to  duty  to 
his  State  and  Nation  was  unsurpassed. 
This  illustrious  son  of  Tennessee  has  im- 
questionably  made  a  great  contribution 
to  our  American  heritage. 

By  his  untimely  passing,  the  people 
of  Tennessee,  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  the  services  of  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 


At  this  time.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
family  because  I  know  that  their  per- 
sonal loss  is  a  great  one.  Indeed.  They 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  he  was 
a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  contributed 
much  to  America,  and  with  devotion  and 


fidelity  he  carried  out  fully  the  duties  of 
the  high  office  of  public  trust  which  be 
occupied. 

Estes  Kkfauvce  had  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  affable  dispositions  ever 
possessed  by  a  himian  being.  He  was 
loyal  not  only  to  his  convictions — he  was 
loyal  to  his  friends  and  his  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleaguies  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  beloved  friend  and 
colleague. 

The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Estes 
Kefaxtver  came  as  a  perscmal  loss  to  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  never  met  this 
man,  but  who  regarded  him  as  a  friend. 

EIstes  Kefauver  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  has  always  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  There  was  something  of  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln  in  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  humble  beginnings  who  won  great 
victories,  suffered  heartbreaking  defeats, 
but  who  never  lost  the  warmth,  the 
friendliness,  and  the  sincerity  which 
characterized  his  life. 

Here,  truly,  was  one  who  could  walk 
with  kings  yet  not  lose  the  common 
touch. 

He  was  a  legendary  figure  and  like 
most  men  who  make  a  mighty  Impact  on 
the  public  consciousness,  he  had  his  fa- 
miliar trademarks — the  friendly  hand- 
shake, the  quiet  voice,  the  humble  man- 
ner. 

But  there  was  much  more  to  Estks 
Kefauver  than  the  public  image.  He 
was  honest  and  he  was  courageous.  He 
fought  great  battles  In  behalf  of  the 
American  people  with  an  unconquerable 
persistence  that  will  be  remembered 
when  the  coonskin  cap  and  the  craggy 
smile  are  forgotten. 

He  saw  the  evil  of  organized  crime  and. 
almost  single-handedly,  made  the  pub- 
lic conscious  of  the  ugly  network  of  en- 
trenched crime  which  operates  on  a 
national  basis.  He  saw  the  growing  dan- 
ger of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  he  set 
in  motion  a  series  of  investigations  and 
remedial  programs  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit. 

He  saw  the  moral  threat  which  giant 
monopolies  pose  for  our  free,  competi- 
tive system  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
investigate  these  great  concentrations  of 
financial  power  and  to  show  how  some 
of  them  were  conspiring  to  fix  prices  and 
to  strangle  competition. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  Senator 
Kefauver's  forthright  campaigns  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  I  recall  the 
roUcall  at  the  1952  convention  when  the 
spokesman  for  one  of  the  delegations 
being  polled  declared : 

We  caat  oxir  vot«e  for  Estks  Kxtauvkb,  the 
man  who  take*  orders  from  no  one. 

This  could  well  serve  as  his  epitaph. 
In  behalf  of  his  concept  of  the  public 
interest,  he  fought  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  against  the  po- 
litical bosses,  the  crime  bosses,  and  the 
big  money  bosses — and  through  all  these 
titanic  struggles.  Estks  ELkfauver  took 
orders  from  no  one  but  his  conscience. 

Estks  KKFAxrvKR  was  a  very  great  man; 
80  kind  that  he  woiild  take  to  heart  the 
problems  of  the  most  humble  and  ob- 


sciu-e  citizens:  so  generous  that  he  had 
time  for  everyone's  troubles  but  his  own; 
so  strong  that  he  would  do  dally  battle 
with  the  most  powerful  interests  in  the 
land;  so  gentle  that  he  always  shunned 
the  harsh  word,  no  matter  how  unbear- 
able the  provocation. 

He  was  a  friendly  giant  who  poured 
out  his  great  strength  in  behalf  of  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  weak. 

He  wanted  everyone  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life,  and  to  his 
last  hour  he  persevered  in  this  noble  en- 
deavor. 

He  died  In  poverty. 

Like  a  giant  tree  that  has  come  crash- 
ing down  to  earth,  his  passing  leaves  a 
great  void  that  will  never  be  filled. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  who 
was  my  warm  and  devoted  friend,  the 
Nation  has  lost  an  able  statesman  and 
a  courageous  legislator.  His  coonskin 
hat  was  a  symbol  of  his  dedication  to 
the  traditions  and  heritage  of  our  pre- 
cious land.  Estes  Kefauver  was  soft- 
spoken,  but  he  was  a  leader  and  a  cham- 
pion of  many  worthy  causes.  He  had 
foresight,  and  integrity,  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  whether  his  cause  was 
popular  or  unpopular  at  the  particular 
moment. 

Estes  Kefauver  will  be  remembered  in 
history  because  of  the  causes  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  life.  To  Estes,  no  Job 
was  too  large  or  too  small,  too  Important 
or  too  menial  for  him  to  tackle.  His  in- 
terest was  the  public  Interest,  as  he  saw 
it.  whether  he  was  exposing  corruption 
or  pleading  for  better  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Estes  Kefauver  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  knew  and  admired  him.  The 
Senate,  indeed  the  Nation,  Is  poorer  for 
his  passing.  His  death  has  left  a  void 
in  each  of  our  hearts  that  only  time 
can  try  to  fill. 

Today,  as  we  offer  a  sincere  remem- 
brance to  our  departed  colleague,  we 
are  saddened  by  his  passing.  But  let  us 
try  to  look  beyond  our  own  grief  and 
be  grateful  for  the  inspiration  we  have 
all  received  from  Estes  Kefauver's  won- 
derful fighting  spirit,  his  powerful  con- 
victions, his  Integrity,  and — perhaps 
above  all  else — his  uniquely  human  per- 
sonality. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  Senator  from  a  border  State  who 
unsuccessfully  sought  the  Presidency  on 
three  occasions  said,  "I  know  no  South, 
no  North,  no  East,  no  West  to  which  I  owe 
my  allegiance."  More  than  a  century 
after  Clay's  remark,  the  same  and  more 
can  well  be  said  of  Estes  Kefauver.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Lewistown,  Kallspell.  Great 
Falls.  Sidney,  and  Butte.  Mont.  Those 
towns  are  a  long  way  from  Tennessee. 
But  the  persons  who  live  in  those  and 
other  Montana  communities  share  with 
us  a  deep  personal  loss  in  the  death  of 
Senator  Kkfaxtvkr.  a  man  they  had  met, 
to  whom  they  had  talked,  a  man  they 
respected  and  admired.  The  only  time 
Montanans  voted  In  a  presidential  pri- 


mary they  voted,  overwhelmingly,  for 
Estes  Kefauver. 

I  first  met  Senator  Kefauver  in  those 
days  when  he  was  campaigning  for  Presi- 
dent. I  was  Impressed  by  his  forthright- 
ness,  his  humility,  his  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file.  Of  course. 
I  had  been  Impressed  and  somewhat 
awed  by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
committee  he  headed  investigating  crime. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  scheduled  into 
Kallspell  for  a  speech  when  he  was  in- 
formed in  Missoula  that  the  pilot  of  his 
chartered  plane  could  not  get  the  plane 
into  Kallspell  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions. Unhesitatingly  he  set  off  in  a 
smaller  chartered  plane  with  a  handful 
of  reporters  on  a  trip  that  has  become 
a  historical  saga  of  one  of  the  roughest 
and  most  perilous  filghts  that  was  ever 
undertaken. 

This  points  up  the  outstanding  feature 
of  Senator  Kefauver — ^hls  courage.  He 
had  physical  and  moral  com-age  alike. 
Whether  it  was  a  fiight  to  Kallspell.  a 
struggle  against  crime,  or  a  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  Atlantic  Union,  he  never 
weighed  the  odds,  he  plimged  into  the 
strviggle  on  the  side  he  believed  to  be 
the  right  one  and  frequently  wrested  vic- 
tory from  almost  certain  defeat. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  know  Estes  Kefauver 
better.  My  admiration  and  respect  for 
his  ability,  his  integrity,  his  courage,  his 
patience  and  understanding  has  grown 
with  closer  acquaintance.  Millions  of 
Americans  all  over  our  great  Nation 
share  our  grief  today  and  speak  through 
us  their  gratitude  for  the  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  tall  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  fought  so  many  battles  in 
their  behalf. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  Estes  Kefauver,  I  lost  not  only 
a  good  friend,  but  a  colleague  whose 
political  philosophy  was  oftentimes  com- 
panion to  my  own. 

Senator  Kefaxtver  and  I  frequently 
were  comembers  of  a  Senate  group  work- 
ing for  a  common  objective,  and  often  It 
was  an  objective  not  supported  by  the 
majority.  Defeat  almost  coxild  be  fore- 
told. 

Yet  no  matter  how  overwhelming  this 
defeat,  or  how  discoxiraged  he  may  have 
been  momentarily,  Senator  Kefaxtver  al- 
ways seemed  the  first  to  begin  picking  up 
the  pieces,  and  to  begin  planning  on 
another  attack — another  way  to  achieve 
the  desired  objective. 

It  was  this  resiliency — this  ability  to 
bounce  back  after  defeat — which  was  one 
of  Estes  Kefattver's  greatest  attributes. 
He  combined  with  it  tenacity  and 
strength.  Of  Estks  it  could  truly  be 
said,  again  and  again — he  has  only  be- 
gtm  to  fight. 

The  many  victories  of  his  fighting 
spirit  are  reflected  in  numerous  laws  now 
on  the  books  which  make  America  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  best  remembered  for  the  Cellar- 
Kefauver  Anti-Merger  Act,  and  the  drug 
bill  of  1962.  which  strengthened  pre- 
scription drug  protection,  but  other 
measures  which  he  had  a  strong  hand 
in  getting  through  the  Senate  are  ledon. 
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His  achieYwnents  will  Uye  In  the  history 
of  our  times. 

BsTTO  KKFAinrKR  had  ability,  leader- 
ship, and  ffreat  patriotism.  He  was  com- 
pletely fearless  and  completely  dedi- 
cated. If  he  felt  something  was  right, 
no  power  on  earth  could  stop  him.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  the  common  man — 
of  the  average  citizen — and  his  death  was 
a  real  loss  to  rank-and-file  America.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  his  shoes  are 
fUled. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  STnofis]. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  mourn 
the  passing  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  late  Senator  Estbs  Kn-Auvn, 
of  Tennessee. 

Before  his  untimely  death  on  August 
10. 1»«3.  he  displayed  an  apparently  end- 
less capacity  for  hard  work. 

His  kind  disposition  and  humility  set 
examples  that  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate admired.  He  was  diligent  and 
energetic;  he  was  thorough  and  vigorous. 

Although  we  did  not  always  see  the 
Issues  before  the  Senate  alike,  I  admired 
his  convictions,  his  courage,  and  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  pursued  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed. 

We  shall  greatly  miss  our  colleague. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taluaoge]. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Esras  Kxfauvd,  whose  un- 
timely death  saddened  us  all. 

The  late  U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  a  big  man.  not  only  in  natursd 
stature  but  also  in  the  service  he  ren- 
dered the  citizens  of  his  State  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

He  moved  about  these  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  with  the  slow  but  deliberate 
and  determined  speed  of  a  man  who 
knows  where  he  is  going  and  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

Here  was  a  man  who  let  nothing  come 
between  him  and  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  calling. 
Senator  Ku-axtvm  had  the  tenacious 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  for  this 
iie  had  the  high  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  the  respect  of 
his  countrymen. 

A  warm  and  friendly  man  who  was  al- 
ways ready  with  a  firm  handshake  and 
a  wide  smile.  Senator  Kzfaxtvzr  perhaps 
will  best  be  remembered  as  a  friend  of 
the  people  and  the  champion  of  the 
common  man. 

It  was  said  that  he  could  turn  his  back 
on  no  man.  regardless  of  how  small  or 
insignificant  he  may  seem  to  others. 
JIaving  risen  from  humble  beginnings  on 
a  small  farm  near  Madisonville.  Tenn., 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  later  to  a  position  of  nation- 
wide renown  in  the  VS.  Senate  and 
Democratic  Party.  Senator  Ketawkm 
was  himself  a  symbol  of  the  sturdy  stock 
of  men  and  women  who  made  this  coun- 
try great 

Senator  KxrAinm  also  won  a  respect- 
ed place  in  history  as  the  nemesis  of 
lioodlums  and  racketeers  whose  orga- 
nized crime  cartels  are  a  blight  on  this 
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country  and  shocking  to  the  consciences 
of  all  law-abiding  people. 

In  the  almost  25  years  that  he  served 
in  the  Congress — 10  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  15  years  in  the 
Senate — Senator  EIzrAXTYxit  made  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  contln- 
xiing  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  all  are  in  his  debt. 

Up  to  the  end.  Senator  Ketattver  oc- 
cupied an  active  and  Interested  place  in 
this  Chamber.  He  was  stricken  whUe 
engaged  in  a  debate  on  this  fioor  and 
2  days  later,  his  heart  was  stilled. 

The  presence  of  this  tall  and  lanky 
man  from  Tennessee  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ktitwedy] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
oiCK  In  the  chair).  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

»iT    ADMIBATTON    FOR    ESTES    KXTAUVZa 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  joined  here  today  has  his  own  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss  on  the  passing  of  this 
great  statesman. 

EsTEs  KwAuvEH  was  an  uncommon 
man.  He  doggedly  pursued  causes  which 
sparked  controversy  and  emotion.  He 
set  for  himself  goals  which  were  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  achieve.  He  had 
an  abiding  sense  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic righteousness  which  sometimes 
left  him  standing  alone  while  others  re- 
tired to  safer  ground.  He  took  on  ad- 
versaries of  enormous  strength  and  en- 
gaged in  battles  which  many  times  were 
never  won  to  his  satisfaction. 

He  encountered  bitterness,  frustration, 
and  vituperation,  but  through  it  all  Es- 
TES  Kefauver  was  a  great  gentleman. 
He  never  lost  his  smile,  his  warmth,  his 
respect  for  his  adversary. 

EsTES  Kefauver  also  never  lost  his 
grip,  his  tenacious  role  as  a  congres- 
sional watchdog  and  an  Independent 
thinker.  He  was  at  all  times  a  liberal, 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  of  the  populists — 
a  critic,  a  man  of  action,  and  one  whose 
integrity  could  not  ever  be  compromised. 
His  concern  for  the  common  man  has 
become  a  national  legend.  His  popular 
identification  was  manifest  in  the  tre- 
mendous popular  support  he  received  In 
his  campaigns  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. His  constant  support  for  the 
rights  of  labor,  for  the  small  business- 
man, for  the  consumer,  for  the  farmer 
and  for  community  needs  earned  him 
his  popular  regard. 

He  exposed  the  top  brass  of  the  crimi- 
nal imderworld.  He  fought  against  ex- 
cessive economic  concentration.  He 
fought  for  competition.  He  took  the 
lead  In  examining  into  the  causes  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  He  inquired  into  the 
high  prices  of  prescription  drugs  result- 
ing in  the  passage  of  drug  control  legis- 
lation which  bears  his  name.  He  risked 
his  own  political  career  In  I960  by  oppos- 
ing forced  segregation  of  the  races.  He 
strongly  favored  and  worked  for  the 
TVA,  rural  electrification,  greater  aid  to 
education.  Improved  veterans'  benefits 
and  services,  greater  social  security  and 
old-age  health  benefits.  In  the  foreign 
field,  he  was  chairman  of  the  political 
committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ian Conference  and  was  a  leader  at  the 


recent  Atlantic  Congress.  As  with  his 
domestic  policy,  he  believed  In  a  free, 
competitive  economic  union  of  Western 
nations  as  a  strong  protection  against 
the  encroaching  monopoly  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

EsTEs  Kefauver  is  a  symbol  to  those 
who  follow  him  in  taking  up  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government.  He  teaches  us 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  healthy 
doubts.  He  teaches  us  not  to  shun  con- 
troversy. He  teaches  us  to  ask  the  big 
questions  and  reach  our  solutions  on  the 
basis  of  tough  reasoning.    - 

I  did  not  share  the  long  personal  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Kefauver  which  so 
many  Members  of  this  body  enjoyed,  as  I 
only  served  with  him  here  a  few  months. 
I  regret  that  that  period  was  so  brief. 
But  I  did  share  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
mire, and  I  hope  to  benefit  from,  his 
example.  I  shared  this  opportunity  with 
millions  upon  millions  of  Americans,  and 
we  are  all  better  for  it. 

As  a  young  man  and  as  a  freshman 
Senator.  I  was  keenly  aware  of  his  place 
In  the  Senate,  in  the  Democratic  Party 
and  in  the  Nation.  I  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  I  admired  his  courage 
and  I  admired  his  sense  of  purpose.  I 
admired  him  even  when  I  did  not  agree 
with  him. 

I  believe  we  are  better  for  the  sacrifices 
he  gave,  willingly  and  unselfishly  to  ad- 
vance his  liberal  philosophy  which  em- 
braced the  basic  rights  of  all  free  men. 
We  have  his  example. 

It  is  with  humility  that  I  pay  him  re- 
spect today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Niubebgkr] 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 
all  of  us  when  we  are  newly  come  to  the 
Senate,  seek  out  those  senior  colleagues 
we  most  admire  as  teachers  and  coun- 
selors in  the  ways  of  this  great  body. 
And  I  had  always  counted  myself  un- 
commonly fortimate  to  have  as  a  warm 
generous,  and  inspiring  teacher,  Estes 
Kefauver. 

He  taught  us  that  compromise  and 
acconmiodatlon  need  not  be  the  legisla- 
tor's Invariable  course — that  defeat,  even 
crushing  defeat,  was  preferable  to  the 
dilution  of  basic  principles. 

He  taught  us  to  differentiate  the  well- 
rehearsed  chorus  of  special  pleaders 
from  the  Inadequately  amplified  voice 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

He  did  not  worship  togetherness  when 
he  found  that  the  pursuit  of  his  ideals 
left  him  virtually  alone;  and  he  revealed 
that  there  can  be  magnificence  In  defeat 
as  well  as  victory. 

He  taught  us  that  the  romance  of 
America  transcends  the  sectionalism  the 
empty  forms  of  tradition  and  even  party 

He  taught  us  by  his  Uvlng  example 
the  meaning  of  courage  in  a  20th  cen- 
tury democracy. 

To  those  who  opposed  him.  he  offered 
reason,  not  ranoor.  To  those  who  la- 
bored with  him  he  extended  inflexible 
losraltar. 

Most  Important,  he  taught  us  that  the 
fortunes  of  narrow,  special  interest 
groups  will  flourish  and  debase  our  so- 
ciety unless  we  act  with  uncommon  cour- 
age and  Insight  to  challenge  them.  In 
this,  as  in  aU  things,  he  hlmaelf  em- 
bodied the  wisdom  of  his  teaching. 
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These  lessons — more  than  his  tangible 
legislative  imprint,  which  was  great — 
more  than  his  striking  political  image, 
more  than  his  historical  rank  among  the 
great  legislators  of  our  time,  are  his 
legacy  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his 
country. 

I  think  that  few  have  better  expressed 
the  meaning  of  a  close  association  with 
EIsTES  Kefauver  than  a  young  man.  Vic- 
tor Perrall,  who  served  him  as  counsel 
on  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee and  who  pays  tribute  to  him  in 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Yale  Law 
Report. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  from  this  article 
be  printed  following  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  a  poem  entitled  "The  Ten- 
nessean,"  by  Kenneth  W.  Fitzgerald, 
editor  of  the  Naturopath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Yale  taw  Report,  vol.  10,  No.  1, 

faU  1963] 

Casxt  Estes  KxrAuvm,  1027 

(By  Victor  E.   FerraU,   Jr.) 

Casxt  Estzs  Ksyatttkb,  1927,  a  Member  of 
CoQgress  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
died  on  Augiut  10,  1963.  He  was  serving 
hU  third  term  a«  UJ3.  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Two  days  before  his  death.  Senator  Kx- 
FAUVKB  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  the  floor 
of  the  UjS.  Senate.  Leading  the  opposition 
to  a  $50  million  communications  satellites 
research  and  development  authorization  for 
NASA,  he  was  delivering  the  opening  speech 
condemning  what  he  considered  a  calculated 
giveaway  of  pubUc  funds  to  the  private 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  He  was 
commanding,  to  quote  one  of  his  colleagues, 
the  same  "little  band  of  willful  men"  which 
had  filibustered  during  the  last  Congress  In 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  block  that  corpo- 
ration's creation. 

When  the  attack  struck,  KxrAmmt  paused 
and  In  a  whispered  aside  asked  a  colleague 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonum,  not 
asking  for  It  himself  so  as  to  avoid  losing 
the  floor.  When  the  quorum  call  was  termi- 
nated and  debate  resumed,  Kxtauvks,  etlU 
In  obvloiu  discomfort,  finished  his  speech. 
EsTM  KxTAUvn  fell  with  his  boots  on,  pro- 
tecting his  right  to  the  Senate  floor.  Thir- 
ty -six  hours  later,  he  was  dead. 

Russell  Baker  noted  perceptively  In  the 
New  York  Times  that  there  was  about  Kx- 
FAUVKB  "a  quality  of  Introspection  so  deep 
that  he  was  most  enigmatic  to  tboee  who 
knew  him  best."  ^  Not  surprisingly,  the  ex- 
traordlnartly  popxUar  and  tltUlaUng  activity 
of  dissecting  the  plethora  of  coonskln  caps, 
handshakes,  unpopular  causes,  and  politi- 
cal disappointments  In  order  to  discover  the 
"real"  or  "essential"  Kkfauvkk  has  been  con- 
tinued by  other  writers,  but  It  is  not  a  profit- 
able pursuit.  One  Is  all  too  likely  to  he 
wrong.  The  probabUlty  of  penetrating  the 
Kefauver  enigma  U  little  or  not  enhanced 
by  proximity  to  the  man.  I  shall,  therefore, 
avoid  the  hypersubjectlve  and  consider  only 
those  facets  of  Kivauvkb  which  I  could  ob- 
serve or  learn  about  during  the  last  3  years. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Though  he  tried,  KxrAtnm  was  never  able 
to  shake  off  the  "crlmebuster"  label.  This 
monolithic  reputation  may  further  have 
Impaired  his  presidential  aspirations,  for  to 
be  President  a  man  should  be  free  from  po- 
litical overspeclaltaatlon.  To  be  President 
It  is  better  to  have  no  Image  at  all  than 
one  too  sharply  defined. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  KxrAxnrxs  con- 
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ducted  hearings  with  restraint  and  fairness. 
The  procedural  polarity  between  his  sub- 
committee and  certain  other  Investigating 
committees  dramatized  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting advocates  of  committee  procedural 
reform.  No  meaningful  legislative  restric- 
tion is.  today,  placed  on  how  congressional 
committees  can  investigate.  The  Inquisi- 
torial abuses  of  this  absence  of  formal  re- 
straint fiow  from  the  true  adage  that  a  Sen- 
ate committee  chairman  can  do  anything 
with  unanlmoxis  consent  and  almost  any- 
thing without  It.  Nowhere  in  Oovernment 
Is  caprice  more  thoroughly  conduct-deter- 
minative than  In  a  congressional  committee 
investigation. 

KxTAuvn  was  a  longtime  proponent  of  re- 
form. But.  though  he  shared  the  deep- 
rooted  American  distrust  of  conscience  as  an 
adequate  protection  of  the  public  Interest, 
he  accepted  the  Wllsonlan  Investigatory 
function  of  Congress  as  fundamental.  •  •  • 
He,  himself,  practiced  personal  restraint  at 
hearings,  giving  witnesses  and  their  counsel 
free  rein,  often  to  the  point  of  tedlimi.  He 
substituted  tenacity  for  abuse  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  past  8  years — as  In  all  pe- 
riods of  relative  opulence — antltnist  has 
been  unpopular.  Indeed,  In  an  era  of  "peo- 
ple's capitalism,"  It  may  even  be  that  the 
ability  of  Indvistrlal  oligarchs  to  avoid  ef- 
fective competition  Is  popularly  admired. 

Without  KxrAXTvxx,  antltnist  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  competition  would,  today,  be  of 
far  leas  concern  to  the  public  than  it  Is.  He 
kept  It  before  the  people  with  his  Insistence 
on  the  evils  of  administered  prices.  Though 
a  confusing  and  uncertain  notion  at  beet, 
many  citizens  feel  they  understand  adminis- 
tered prices.  It  conveys  to  them  a  vague 
notion  that  In  markets  where  structurally 
oligopoly,  production  barriers  to  entry  and 
excessive  product  differentiation  are  the  rule, 
the  fruits  of  competition  to  the  consiimer 
are  something  less  than  fully  ripe.  Tills 
Is  true  and  It  was  Kxtattver's  persistence 
which,  In  large  measxire,  made  the  people 
see  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 
At>ove  all,  Ketattves  conceived  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  competition  to  be  to  serve  the 
consumer.  Consumers  are  not  a  body  politic. 
His  approach  to  competition  and  antltnist, 
therefore,  enhanced  the  unpopularity  of  his 
position  with  his  colleagues.  Had  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  better  lobbied  point  of  view 
that  competition  primarily  serves  small  busi- 
ness, his  task  would  have  been  far  easier. 

If ,  as  Is  commonly  observed,  Kxtauver  was 
excluded  from  the  Senate  Club,  this  must  be 
attributed  as  much  to  his  modus  operandi 
as  a  Senator  as  to  the  Lucas  incident.  A 
good  Senator  plays  a  thoroughly  Instltution- 
aUzed  "game"  with  clearly  defined  rules.  As 
a  freshman  he  ke^M  out  of  mischief,  does 
not  make  major  floor  speeches,  and  limits 
his  energies  to  local  matters.  He  may  ask 
thoughtful,  penetrating  questions  In  his 
conunittee  assignments,  but  he  Is  retiring 
and  definitely  not  a  leader  or  spokesman 
of  a  particular  position — even  an  approved 
position. 

After  a  time — perhaps  2  years — ^he  may 
tackle  minor  national  issues.  He  Is  per- 
mitted, for  example,  to  become  an  aspiring 
champion  of  heron  conservation,  antldeter- 
gent  pollution,  or  minor  agricultural  re- 
forms. He  may  also  deliver  an  occasional 
speech  on  major  foreign  or  domestic  policy, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  actively  lead  legislative 
actions. 

To  a  very  large  extsnt,  he  must  establish 
himself  as  a  subservient  and  responsive  fol- 
lower of  the  Senate's  established  Senate 
leaders  (vls-a-vls  its  administration  lead- 
ers) well  Into  his  second  term.  In  the 
process,  of  course,  he  also  demonstrates  his 
ability  to  be  reelected  and,  therefore,  prob- 
able senatorial  longevity. 


The  Senate's  memory  is  elephantine.  If 
the  aspiring  Senator  stiimbles  at  any  point 
along  this  long  road  of  restraint,  redemp- 
tion Is  unlikely.  Palliire  to  play  the  "game" 
virtually  assures  exclusion  from  the  club. 
Lack  of  club  membership  radlcaUy  reduces 
effectiveness  as  a  lawmaker. 

Playing  the  "game"  for  10  or  15  years, 
however,  takes  Its  toll.  Surely  so  much  cal- 
culated docility  drains  at  least  some  of  the 
conviction  and  vigor  any  Senator  brings  to 
the  Congress  as  a  freshman.  When  the 
"game"  Is  played  out,  he  is  better  able  to 
Implement  his  beliefs,  but  has,  perhaps, 
lost  some  of  the  Inner  Impetus  to  do  so. 
The — ^by  International  standards — excep- 
tional harmony  and  tranquillity  of  the  Sen- 
ate is,  however,  preserved.  Whether  the 
Nation  Is  better  served  by  a  firebrand  or 
a  team  player  Is  debatable. 

Clearly,  though,  KxrAxrvTR,  had  no  doubts 
on  this  score.  He  entered  the  Senate  with 
an  explosion.  Immediately  captured  the  ear 
of  the  Nation,  and  seldom  lost  it.  *  •  *  As 
a  champion  of  causes  more  popular  with  the 
people  than  the  Senate— of  which  there  are 
a  substantial  number — ^KzrAuvxa  was  often 
good  for  10  more  votes  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator. But,  this  was  seldom  enough  to  win. 
particularly  if  KxrArrvxx  was  actively  opposed 
by  a  full-fledged  club  member. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  last  2^  years,  KxrAxrvn's  problems 
were  f\irther  enhanced  by  his  New  Deal 
brand  of  Uberallsm.  He  was  firmly  rooted  on 
the  "Old  Frontier."  A  Senator's  success  In 
dealing  with  the  administration  is  by  no 
means  assured  by  his  supi>ortlng  its  policies 
and  legislation.  Any  administration  (and  I 
would  be  inclined  to  generalize  this  observa- 
tion to  cover  almost  all  political  groups) 
tends  to  better  xinderstand  opposition,  be 
more  comfortable  In  the  face  of  It,  and  be 
more  willing  to  make  concessions  to  gain 
Its  support,  than  It  Is  willing  to  reward  re- 
liable followers.  KxrArrvEx's  voting  record 
from  the  administration's  point  of  view  was 
very  good.  But,  had  be  been  more  cunning 
and  a  better  trader  in  the  way  he  cast  his 
votes,  be  might  well  have  received  more  ad- 
ministration support. 

Politicians,  living  In  a  world  of  out- 
stretched hands,  are  not  comfortable  with 
a  person  who  helps  them  untU  they  feel  con- 
fident that  they  have  Identified  his  selfish 
motivation.  Selfless  support  emanating 
from  idealism  rather  than  more  pragmatic 
Interests,  make  politicians  nervous.  Kx- 
FAUVXR,  though  no  exception  to  this  rtUe. 
was  himself  guilty  of  obscuring  his  ends. 
Though  he  enjoyed  enormous  political  au- 
tonomy In  Tennessee,  he  had  not  become  a 
patriarchal  statesman  or  "taken  the  over- 
view." remaining  until  his  death  actively 
political.  He  was  clearly  not  running  for 
President  or  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus. 
"What  is  he  up  to  now?"  was  the  question 
which  plagued  the  Senate  each  time  Kx- 
FAtrvKB  plunged  Into  a  new  area  of  political 
impopularlty  and  danger. 

It  was  his  high  political  morality  that 
compounded  the  Senate's  discomfort  with 
KxTAuvsK.  I  suppose  the  ultimately  polit- 
ically moral  man  Is  the  martyr.  The  mar- 
tyr's credo — "No  matter  what  you  say  or 
do.  I  will  waver  neither  from  the  ends  I  seek 
nor  the  means  which  I  have  chosen"— defines 
the  borderline  between  personal  Incorrupti- 
bility and  political  stalemate.  Incorruptible 
dedication  to  both  ends  and  means  is  phUo- 
sophlcally  attractive,  but  anathema  to  polit- 
ical action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

KxTAUvn  sought  and  seriously  considered 
the  advice  of  a  perfectly  astonishing  pot- 
pourri of  corporation  counsels  and  Capitol 
Hill  policemen,  laborers,  and  landowners. 
With  respect  to  listening  to  advice.  h«  was 
unalterably  antlfree  competition.  The  high- 
est bid  always  lost — the  lowest  often  won. 
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Wbethar  this  la  food  or  bad  tram  tbe  long- 
run  point  ot  Tlev  at  an  affacttve  lagtelature, 
I  do  not  know.  There  can  be  no  question, 
tiovsTer,  tbat  Kstaotbb  waa  onfaUlnglj,  un- 
flinchingly honest. 

As  a  politician.  Kxtatttbi  genuinely  led  the 
people  of  hU  State.  No  one  doubts  that  he 
did  far  more  than  merely  mirror  the  popular 
positions  in  Tennessee. 


Insofar  as  the  people  of  Tenneeeee  out- 
sMp  the  South  In  liberality,  It  Is.  In  large 
measure,  because  they  were  led  by  Bstks 
KsTAtrvn.  Together  with  Oordell  Hull  be 
helped  make  Tennessee,  for  example,  one 
of  the  most  Internationally  minded  States 
In  the  South.  Through  his  leadership,  the 
State  came  to  share  his  appreciation  for 
the  meesage  of  free  competition.  And,  be- 
cause he  was  a  true  leader,  his  popular  man- 
dats  was  OTerwhelmlng. 

I  suspect  few  Congressmen,  In  their  in- 
nermost being,  genuinely  trust  "the  people." 
KsTAum  did.  "liet  the  people  know  the 
truth  and  they  wlU  do  the  right  thing," 
was  not  an  empty  aphorism  for  htm.  His 
campaign  to  bring  telsrlslon  into  the  Sen- 
ate gallery  was  an  act  of  faith. 

The  above  exercise  In  obJectlTlty  not- 
withstanding. I  will  remember  Emcs  Kx- 
rAtTvxa  with  an  outstretched  hand,  uncom- 
fortably looking  at  a  friend,  suspecting  he 
knew  him  too  well  to  shake  his  hand — and 
probably  had  Just  shaken  It,  anyway.  I 
will  picture  him  In  his  cluttered  office,  si- 
multaneously mastering  a  complicated  nicety 
of  antitrust  law  with  Incredible  mental  agil- 
ity, trying  to  remember  whether  monopoliza- 
tion oomes  under  section  1  or  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  and  wondering  If  some- 
one had  sent  the  electric  toaster  he  had 
had  repaired  back  down  to  Aunt  Charlotte  In 
MadlsonvUle.  I  wUl  see  him  shuffling 
through  an  airport  In  his  braces  and  shirt 
sleeves,  carrying  two  briefcases,  a  bag  of 
coats  from  the  dry  cleaners  he  forgot  to  drop 
off  at  home,  three  newspapers,  a  box  ot  cook- 
Iss  old  Miss  Jones  gave  him  to  take  to  the 
children,  and  a  paper  cup  filled  with  Heaven 
knows  what.  In  my  mind's  ear,  I  will  hear 
him  laugh.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
met  who  laughed  "ho,  bo."  exactly  as  It  Is 
written. 

I  would  suppose  that  most  great  men  are 
hard  to  know.  Bxirely,  however,  few  are  so 
Tery  hard  not  to  love  as  Esrxs  Kxfaxtvxr. 

[nvxn  the  Naturopath.  September  1968  ] 

TKK  TKMNSaBKAir 

He  stood,  this  man — 

Hlx  brow  brushing  the  misty  aloofness  of  the 
stars — 

He  stood,  alone  and  firm, 

A  man  of  metal  and  of  heart — a  man  apart. 

He  stood  high 

And  he  stood  strong  In  a  lusty  realm  where 
the  resolute  alone  belong. 

He  stood — with  courage  and  with  faith — 

XTnshaken  by  the  wanton  kiss  of  Joy,  the  Wt- 
ter  lash  of  sorrow. 

He  stood  tall — 

This  man  whoee  world  was  big — 

This  man 

Whose  massive  rtioulders  nudged  the  prom- 
ise of  tomorrow! 

— Kenneth  W.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovesh]. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President. 
EsTES  KxTAUVER  played  a  role  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  on  the  Amerlcsm  political 
stage  which  was  unique.  His  public 
career  was  a  long  and  yet  an  all  too  brief 
record  of  deTotioa.  courage,  and  vision. 
He  was  an  unswerving  champion  of  the 
public  Interest  as  against  the  claims  of 
selfish  special  interests. 

He  looked  out  on  the  world  with  eyes 
of  peace. 

O 


He  loved  the  Amerieaa  people  and  tfaey 
returned  that  love  In  countless  rlllafes. 
farms,  and  cities  across  the  land. 

His  passing  was  especially  mourned  In 
my  home  State — South  Dakota. 

I  always  believed  that  he  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Nancy,  also  had  a  special  feeling  of 
warmth  for  South  Dakota.  He  was  the 
most  popular  national  figure  ever  to 
campaign  In  our  State.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  him. 

May  providence  sustain  his  widow, 
Nancy,  his  children,  and  his  many  loved 
ones  and  friends. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  srield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  Estes 
Ketattvbr  was  a  vigorous  battler  for  the 
values  in  which  he  believed  and  his  un- 
timely passing  was  a  great  shock  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 
I  came  into  closest  association  with  him 
in  our  work  together  as  members  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference, 
which  he  helped  to  found  and  to  which 
he  made  invaluable  contributions.  He 
was  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution  when  he  began  his 
Senate  career  in  1949.  and  throughout 
his  service  here  he  was  an  effective  leader 
in  the  movement  toward  a  true  Atlantic 
partnership.  During  this  last  year,  he 
was  in  the  process  of  combining  his  deep 
interest  in  economic  concentration  and 
antitrust  with  this  long  dedication  to  the 
Atlantic  community  by  holding  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  the  developing  anti- 
trust law  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
he  and  I  Joined  together  in  perfecting 
aspects  of  the  drug  bill  enacted  in  1962. 
particularly  In  ending  the  use  of  experi- 
mental drugs  upon  patients  without  their 
consent,  which  had  come  to  light  In  the 
thalidomide  tragedy  and  which,  hope- 
fully, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
is  now  policing.  We  did  not  agree  on  all 
issues,  but  I  always  found  Estes  a  stanch 
and  effective  advocate,  in  the  best  and 
finest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
was  a  dear  and  genial  friend  and  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  each  of  us  as  his 
warm  friend,  mourns  his  loss. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  now  jrield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCabtht]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  otlier  Senators  in  pasring 
tribute  to  Estss  Kkfauwr  as  our  es- 
teemed colleague  in  the  US.  Senate,  as 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  a  citizen  who  made  a 
great  contribution  to  good  government 
in  his  home  State  of  Tennessee  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  man  whose 
personality  and  friendly  manner  en- 
riched the  lives  of  all  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him. 

Estes  Kefauver  came  to  be  known  and 
admired  by  millions  of  citizens  for  a 
wide  variety  of  accomplishments.  He 
has  left  a  permanent  record  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  structure  of  government  and 
to  politics  and  to  respect  for  the  law. 

I  should  like  to  single  out  one  quality 
In  particular  which  characterized  the 
many  Investigations  and  political  activi- 
ties he  undertook :  that  is  his  courage. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  never  impressed 
by  the  obstacles  which  existed  nor  was 
he  deterred  from  a  position  which  be 
thought  right  on  the  advice  that  this 


was  an  unpopular  cause  or  that  it  might 
be  politically  expedient  to  withdraw. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  investigate 
crime  and  unsavory  activities  even 
n^ien  investigatiODs  showed  links  with 
supposedly  respectable  groups  in  society. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  investigate  cor- 
porations and  business  relationships  if 
he  thought  them  in  violation  of  the  law. 
He  spoke  out  for  procedural  reform  in 
the  Congress.  He  stood  firm  in  defense 
of  the  interest  of  consumers  and  in  de- 
fense of  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens. 
He  twice  sought  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  was 
honored  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  its 
nominee  for  the  vice  presidency  in  1956. 

He  bad  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
people  and  sympathy  for  their  problems. 
He  served  and  loved  his  country,  but  he 
also  saw  the  needs  of  people  in  other 
nations  and  the  benefits  which  could 
come  to  them  and  to  us  through  a  more 
active  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  international  affairs. 

He  spoke  out  for  an  Atlantic  Union 
in  1949  and  he  continued  his  efforts  for 
a  federation  of  freedom -loving  peoples. 
There  has  been  no  general  acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  Union,  but 
his  efforts  have  had  an  effect  by  widen- 
ing the  vision  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple. Because  Estes  Kefauver  spoke  and 
worked  for  an  advanced  form  of  inter- 
national community,  the  entire  question 
of  international  relations  and  tntema- 
tlonal  commitments  has  been  studied 
more  broadly  and  more  carefully. 

I  join  with  other  Senators  and  with 
the  many  friends  of  Estes  Kefauver  in 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ke- 
fauver and  their  children. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RibiooffI  . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  pay  homage  to  a  great  American. 
Estes  Kefauver  is  gone  from  our  midst, 
yet  he  lives  on  through  the  good  works 
of  a  lifetime  of  struggle  in  behalf  of 
every  person  in  this  Nation. 

This  was  a  man  who  often  stood  alone 
against  grreat  odds  as  he  confronted  and 
challenged  dangers  to  our  society.  With 
gentle  voice  but  persistent  manner  he 
moved  directly  toward  his  objectives — 
and  he  achieved  results. 

He  was  the  champion  of  the  American 
consumw — deeply  concerned  about  the 
individual  citizen's  health  and  pocket- 
book.  He  was  a  crusader  for  the  con- 
sumer Interest,  most  recently  In  his 
one-man  battle  for  safe  and  effective 
drugs  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  last 
legislation  to  bear  his  name  will  endure 
through  the  years  as  a  monument  to  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  drugs  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  Nation's  consumers.  Had 
he  accomplished  nothing  more  In  his 
24  3^ars  In  Congress,  this  effort  alone 
assured  him  a  place  In  history. 

But  of  all  his  attributes — of  all  his 
accomplishments — I  shall  remember  him 
best  as  a  Senator  of  the  people — not  Just 
of  the  pe<H>le  of  Tennessee,  but  of  the 
Nation.  He  went  to  them  and  worked 
in  their  behalf.  And  they  responded  to 
him.  They  knew  him  when  he  walked 
down  the  main  street  of  their  cities  and 
towns.  T^ey  knew  him  as  a  friend — one 
who  would  help  when  they  needed  him. 
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No  other  Member  of  this  body  In  recent 
times  l)ecame  better  known  or  better 
loved  by  so  many  people  of  these  United 
States.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  their 
interests.  He  was  of  them,  by  choice,  and 
for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Estes  Kkfauvbr's  strength  was  rooted 
in  his  firm  convictions.  His  guidance 
came  from  constant  touch  with  everyday 
Americans.  He  was  their  servant. 
They — and  all  of  us — shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  CankonI. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  Senator 
Estes  Kjefauver  has  shocked  and  sad- 
dened us  all.  and  it  is  with  heavy  heart 
that  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  honor- 
ing his  memory. 

The  late  Senator  from  Tennessee  left 
his  mark  everywhere— on  the  State  that 
sent  him  to  Washington,  on  the  Senate, 
and  upon  millions  of  Americans  every- 
where. 

Estes  Kkfauver  was  a  most  distin- 
guished Senator.  He  was  an  able  rep- 
resentative of  Tennessee,  mindful  al- 
ways of  the  needs  of  his  State.  He  was 
a  man  who  fought  always  for  the  causes 
he  felt  were  right. 

Although  it  was  never  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  a  Senate  committee  with  Estes 
Kefauver,  he  was  a  dear  friend  and  I 
miss  him  very  much.  His  great  energy, 
distinguished  service,  and  deep  concern 
for  the  less  privileged  and  the  economi- 
cally distressed  made  friends  for  him 
wherever  he  went. 

Who  can  estimate  how  many  Amer- 
icans shook  his  hand  and  thrilled  to  his 
warm  smile  as  he  trekked  across  the  Na- 
tion seeking  support  in  his  campaigns  for 
the  Presidency.  Who  can  estimate  how 
many  Americans  will  tell  their  children 
and  grandchildren  that  they  shook  the 
hand  of  a  tall,  sincere  man  who  said  to 
them:  "I  am  Estes  Kefauver;  I'm  run- 
ning for  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  you'll  help  me." 

His  ability  was  rewarded  7  years  be- 
fore his  untimely  passing  when  he  re- 
ceived from  his  party  the  second  high- 
est honor  it  can  bestow — its  nomination 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  have  lost 
a  most  distinguished  servant,  and  the 
Senate  has  lost  a  stalwart  Member. 
Mrs.  Cannon  and  I  have  lost  a  friend  and 
we  Join  in  extending  to  Mrs.  Kefauver 
and  her  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InoutbI. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
truly  great  American  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Much  has  already  been  said 
In  praise  and  much  will  be  said  in  deep 
respect  today  and  in  future  years  about 
the  majesty  of  this  man.  Many  will 
point  in  great  detail  to  the  numerous 
significant  measures  he  tias  personally 
offered  or  sponsored  during  his  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Still  others  wiU  dngle  out  his  lasting 
contributions  to  the  effecttveneas  of  his 
Indefatigable  work  in  committee  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  all  individuals. 


All  of  us  wm  recall  vividly  the  days 
when  this  tall  American  in  co<»8kin  hat 

and  proffered  handshake  traveled  the 
highways  and  l^rways  of  this  great  Na- 
tion seeking  the  highest  office  the  coun- 
try could  bestow,  not  for  the  glory  of 
the  office  but  for  the  opportunities 
which  he  believed  to  be  available  for 
further  service  to  the  pe<«>le. 

I  loved  and  admired  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  because,  like  all  Americans.  I 
love  and  admire  men  of  dedicatl<Hi  to 
service  and  courage.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  lead  a  popular  crusade  supported  by 
the  multitude.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  speak  loudly  when  public  acceptance 
and  ovation  can  certainly  be  anticipated 
fen:  one's  remaiios.  But  I  believe  it  takes 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  integrity 
to  speak  for  unpopular  causes.  To  speak 
for  anyone  whose  rights  have  been  de- 
nied and  who  has  been  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  those  easily  swayed  by  the 
prevailing  emotions  takes  an  extremely 
courageous  man.  To  raise  a  voice  of 
dissent  against  the  virulent  multitude 
is  not  for  the  timid. 

Senator  Kefauver  lived  a  life  of  cour- 
age and  service.  This  Nation  of  ours 
is  great  because  we  have  had  men  who 
were  cast  in  the  image  of  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  Our  Nation  would 
long  ago  have  failed  to  attain  its  po- 
tential were  it  not  for  those  who  chose 
to  run  against  the  tide  when  a  sense  of 
conscience  and  duty  so  decreed. 

I  thank  our  Creator  for  sending  us 
such  a  person  during  this  decade  of 
darkness  and  tension. 

We  will  miss  Senator  Estes  Kefauver, 
but  his  spirit  will  long  guide  us  in  the 
work  which  faces  us  in  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Estes 
KxFAUTKK.  He  always  had  the  interesta 
of  the  little  man  in  the  forefront  of  his 
superb  mind,  and  his  death  is  a  particu- 
lar loss  to  the  little  man.  And,  to  para- 
phrase Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lord  pre- 
ferred the  common  pecH^e,  because  He 
made  so  many  of  them. 

Big  business  and  big  labor  had  no  im- 
pact upon  Estes  Kefauver's  views,  his 
votes,  or  his  actions.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  rectitude,  and  his  loss  is  a 
very  real  one  and  deeply  meaningful. 

Speaking  as  a  friend,  and  one  who  ad- 
mired him  very  much  indeed,  I  know 
how  heavy  my  own  heart  is  at  his  death. 
I  extend  all  my  own  and  my  wife's  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Nancy,  to  his  daughter. 
Oail,  who  is  a  friend  of  my  daughter, 
and  to  his  other  children.  The  only 
consolation  I  can  offer  to  his  family. 
to  those  closest  to  him,  is  that  Senator 
Kkfauvbr's  death  is  a  loss,  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  our  Nation  and  to  all  our 
people;  in  fact,  to  all  our  whole  world. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  a  constant 
leader  in  our  national  strivings  to  elimi- 
nate unfairness  and  abuse.  It  is  indic- 
ative of  his  zeal  and  of  his  efforts  that 
he  fought  for  the  beliefs  he  cherished 
until  the  very  end  of  his  life.  Truly,  his 
life  represents  our  highest  standards  of 
public  service. 


His  plAce  in  this  body  and  his  influence 
in  our  bves  wiU  be  almost  impossible  to 
replaceL  And  his  courage  is  beyond  du- 
plication. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nerada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BzbukI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  pay 
tritmte  here  today  to  one  of  the  allUme 
stalwarts  of  this  body,  the  late  Senator 
Estes  Kbpauver.  He  was  a  champion  of 
the  man  of  the  street. 

Though  he  rose  from  humble  sur- 
roundings, like  so  many  of  the  great 
patriots  from  his  native  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  towered  above  the  crowd,  and 
through  his  tireless  efforts  fought  those 
wh<xn  he  felt  were  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  common  man.  His 
doggedness,  his  character,  his  entire  life 
was  expended  tn  establishing  a  better 
Nation  and  a  better  world. 

Tennessee  has  sent  many  outstand- 
ing servants  to  the  U.S.  Senate;  it 
has  given  our  Nation  an  outstanding 
President  in  Andrew  Jackson,  one  who 
it  was  said  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
common  man  and  to  rise  above  aristoc- 
racy. It  gave  us  a  great  Secretary  of 
State.  Cordell  Hull,  and  it  did  no  less 
when  it  recognized  Estes  Kbfauver's  ex- 
ceptional abiUty. 

I  considered  Estes  Kefauver  a  close 
friend.  I  appreciated  his  counsel,  his 
friendship,  and  his  down-to-earth  inter- 
pretations of  the  troublesome  national 
and  international  problems. 

All  of  us  have  reviewed  many  glowing 
tributes  to  Senator  Kefauver  by  the 
press  of  this  Nation.  One  tribute  from 
the  Daily  Post  Athenian  in  his  native 
State  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  appro- 
priate, and  I  should  like  to  quote  in  part 
from  this  outstanding  editorial  which 
expresses  so  well  my  feelings  toward  our 
late  distinguished  colleague: 

America  Is  mourning.  One  of  her  all- 
time  great  sons  is  dead. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  a  rambling  white 
hotise  on  Main  Street  in  MadlsonvUle,  a 
little  town  In  east  Tennessee,  to  the  White 
House  on  historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In 
the  Nation's  CapltaL  But  Bbtxs  almost 
made  It. 

Perhaps  fate  denied  him  the  Presidency 
and  acclaimed  him  spokesman  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  country. 

That's  what  he  was. 

Prom  New  Hiunpshlre  to  Florida,  from 
Minnesota  to  California,  from  Chattanooga 
to  Seattle,  the  tall  Tenneesean  was  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  something  to  say  and 
could  not  be  beard  above  the  elaznor  of  the 
crowd. 

Kxr  Atrm  gpdke  for  him. 

His  message  was  heard  azad  headed. 

To  say  that  he  was  always  Uked  would  bs 
an  Injustice  to  him.  At  times  he  was  bit- 
terly opposed  in  his  contentloDS,  bat  be 
never  swerved  from  hts  course.  He  never 
violated  his  own  conscience,  and  never  be- 
trayed a  course  he  represented. 

Theee  things  made  him  a  champion. 

Indeed,  the  letter  T  summartzea  the 
Kfe  of  KKFATTTza— tall,  talented,  trust- 
worthy, and   triumphant. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yieki  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Candina  LMr.  TBubmootI. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  respect*  to  our  late  colleague, 
Senator  Estis  KKTAirvn.  a  man  whose 
unique  ability  and  capabilities  allowed 
him  to  rise  from  hiunble  origin  to  a  po- 
sition of  stature  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  His  career  as 
a  public  servant  stretched  over  a  great 
many  years  and  was  highlighted  in  many 
instances  by  notable  investigaticHis  and 
Senate  proceedings  with  him  at  the  fore- 
front. He  was  a  man  noted  for  his  con- 
stancy of  purpose  and  unswerving  dedi- 
cation to  his  goal.  My  relations  with 
him  were  always  pleasant  and  congenial. 
and  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
courtesy  which  he  displayed  toward 
everyone  he  met.  He  was  a  man  whose 
warm  and  friendly  personality  enabled 
him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many 
people  from  coast  to  coast.  He  seemed 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  meeting  and  being 
with  people. 

Senator  Kkfauver  had  a  great  interest 
in  athletics  which  carried  over  from  his 
college  days.  His  physical  stature  and 
appearance  were  the  envy  of  men  many 
years  his  Junior.  I  offer  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  devoted  widow  and  fam- 
ily in  this  time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskis]. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  few 
Senators  have  made  a  contribution  to 
this  Nation  comparable  to  that  of  Sen- 
aUM*  KxwAXJVta..  Honored  by  election  to 
the  VS.  Senate  and  nomination  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  he  remained  steadfast 
in  modesty  and  the  constant  application 
of  his  talents  to  the  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  one  who  admired  his  tenacity  and 
his  devotion  to  principle,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor KxrKvrvTR  as  a  fighter  for  Justice,  in- 
tegrity, free  comF>etition  in  the  business 
world,  and  fair  treatment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. His  contributions  to  this  body 
will  be  felt  and  seen  for  many  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  Estes  Kkfauvkr 
came  as  a  personal  shock  to  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  I  am  sure.  He  was 
known  not  only  as  a  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee; he  was  regarded  as  a  friend  by 
many  citizens  who  knew  him  for  his  tire- 
less campaigning  and  his  imrelenting 
determination  to  root  out  injustice  wher- 
ever it  existed. 

To  us  in  the  Senate,  the  blow  was  an 
especially  hard  one.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  work  with  Senator  Kktattver  and  to 
watch  him  at  work  In  this  Chamber.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  unfair  advantage.  He 
had  the  gift  to  see  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  every  situation.  His  basic  val- 
ues never  changed,  no  matter  how  com- 
plex the  issue  was.  no  matter  what  pres- 
sures were  exerted  to  cloud  the  issues. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  produced 
many  great  men.  One  of  my  heroes  at 
college  was  Cordell  Hull.  Senator  Kx- 
FATivn  was  a  worthy  heir  to  Hull's  Ideals 
of  service  and  social  Justice.  It  was  an 
honor  to  serve  with  Senator  KxrAxrvxa. 
His  loss  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
time. 

Mr,  President  I  also  ask  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  several  edi- 
torials by  New  Jersey  writers. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Newmrk  News,  Newark,  N.J.,  A\ig. 
11, 19«S] 

CKUBAOIB 

EsTKs  KzrAXTvzx  was  far  more  than  a  home- 
spun presidential  aspirant  In  a  fiinny  coon- 
akln  hat.  Behind  that  folksy  packaging 
there  wa«  hard  iron.  Aak.  the  racket  boys 
whose  way  of  life  he  disrupted  by  expoexire 
of  their  underworld  apparatus.  They  will 
not  forget  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Nor  will  the  law-abiding  public.  New 
Jersey  and  particularly  Bergen  County  bene- 
fited from  the  Kefauver  crime  hearings  and 
so  did  the  whole  covmtry.  Bergen's  gam- 
bling cleanup  was  one  response  to  Senator 
KxATUvn's  caU  for  a  war  on  the  under- 
world. 

He  exposed  gambling  as  the  base  for  orga- 
nized crime.  "The  $2  horse  player  and  the  6- 
cent  numbers  player  are  not  only  gambling 
against  hopeless  odds,"  he  declared,  "they 
are  also  sending  young  people  Into  drug  ad- 
diction and  young  girls  Into  prostitution. 
They  are  undermining  our  most  sacred  In- 
stitutions." 

The  covmtry  wiU  miss  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 


[From  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  Aug.  13,  1963] 
KxFATTVBi  To  Bk  Lono  RnaiCBxxxo  Hzax 

A  courageous  public  champion  has  been 
taken  from  the  national  scene  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Estes  KzrAuvxa. 

The  tall  Tennessean  with  the  folksy, 
homespun  manner,  twice  aspired  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  nomination  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  race  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
He  was  a  formidable  candidate  and  the  coon- 
skin  cap  became  the  emblem  of  his  grass- 
roots campaigning. 

He  perhaps  will  be  best  remembered  as  a 
fervent  cnisader  against  crime  and  monop- 
oly. He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  in  1961,  when  It 
conducted  televised  hearings  that  thrilled 
millions  with  closeups  of  big  time  racket 
chiefs,  gamblers,  and  hoodlums  who  were 
among  the  witnesses. 

Atlantic  City  did  not  escape  the  penetrat- 
ing searchlight  of  the  crimebuster.  The 
committee  delved  into  gambling  operations 
at  the  shore  and  the  implications  constituted 
a  lurid  chapter  which  the  resort  would  prefer 
to  forget. 

The  bespectacled  Senator  with  the  south- 
em  drawl  visited  the  city  on  more  auspicloiu 
occasions  as  a  convention  speaker. 

In  recent  years  he  had  been  in  the  public 
eye  principally  througH  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Antitriist  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  his  death  came 
at  a  time  when  this  area  is  again  the  scene 
of  an  investigation — this  time  by  agents  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Senatcw 
KzrAtTVKR,  he  was  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  repeatedly  refused  to  compromise  them 
for  political  gain.  He  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  public  service  until  his  heart  gave  out 
at  the  age  of  60. 

As  President  Kennedy  put  It.  the  Senator's 
death  "has  deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  leaders  *  •  *.  His 
devotion  to  the  public  interest  made  him  « 
powerful  Influence  for  good  in  our  Nation's 
affairs." 

[From  the  Trenton    (N.J.)    Sunday  Tlmes- 

Advertlser,  Aug.  11.  1963] 

Thb  Tall  Senator   m  the   Coonskin   Cap 

Was  Alwats  His  Own  Man 

(By  Bam  Fogg) 

WASHiNaTON. — Senator    Estes     Kefaxttee, 

who  died  yesterday,  came  out  of  Tennasaeelt 


farm  country  to  combat  big  city  vice  lords 
and  business  monopolies  and  twice  seek  the 
Presidency. 

It  was  as  the  crusading  chairman  of  a 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee  that 
E^ErAtrvEK  first  sprang  to  national  promi- 
nence.  The  widely  televised  hearings  were 
marked  by  Ketattyeb  prodding  away  in  a  soft 
Tennessee  drawl  and  getting  sxirly,  defiant 
responses  from  such  crime  kingpins  as  Frank 
Costello. 

He  first  bid  unsuccessfully  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination  in  1962.  He 
made  the  Daniel  Boone  coonskin  cap  his 
symbol  and  as  a  campaigner  showed  an  al- 
most insatiable  zest  for  handshaking. 

At  the  nominating  convention,  however, 
he  was  passed  over  for  the  then  niinoU 
Governor  Stevenson.  He  was  opposed  by 
southern  poliUcos  who  disliked  his  mod- 
erate racial  rights  views  and  by  nothern  city 
bosses  who  felt  that  his  crime  exposures  had 
hurt  them  locally. 

Ketaitvee's  presidential  ambitions  stayed 
afire.  In  1966  he  directly  challenged  Steven- 
son's bid  for  renominatlon  and  the  two  met 
in  a  series  of  head-to-head  primary  battles. 
Ketauveb  won  in  such  SUtes  as  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Maryland  but  was  crushed 
in  the  more  pivotal  primaries  in  California. 
Oregon,  and  Florida. 

Stevenson,  on  his  renominatlon,  declared 
the  choice  of  his  vice  presidential  running 
mate  an  open  race.  Ketaitvex  won  It  in  a 
close  battle  with  a  young  Senate  colleague. 

BEATS    KBNNEDT 

The  latter  was  John  F.  Kennedy  who  this 
weekend  was  mourning  a  death  in  his  own 
family — the  loss  of  his  newborn  son. 

The  Stevenson-Kefauver  ticket  was 
swamped  as  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  won  his 
second  term  by  a  wide  margin.  From  then 
on.  Kefaxtves  moved  to  the  back  of  the  na- 
tional political  stage. 

He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Antl -Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, championing  the  cause  of  the 
Nation's  consiuners.  He  demonstrated  the 
same  crusading  vigor  in  denouncing  the 
prices  of  drugs  as  he  had  in  castigating  the 
criminals  that  had  once  appeared  before 
him. 

The  tall  Tfenneasean  had  always  cham- 
pioned the  underdog  and  had  pursued  an 
independent  course  d\u-lng  his  24  years  as  a 
House  Member  and  Senator. 

When  he  first  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1946, 
Memphis  Democratic  boss  Edward  H.  Crump 
had  taxmted  Ketauyee  as  the  "pet  coon"  of 
newspaper  publisher  SUliman  Evans. 

KEFAnTBE  promptly  brought  forth  a  coon- 
skin cap  and  told  his  audiences:  "There 
might  be  a  ring  around  the  tall  but  none 
through  the  nose." 

HANDSHAKE   CHAMP 

Kepautee  made  the  handshake  a  potent 
political  weapon.  He  would  shake  hundreds 
of  hands  a  day  on  and  off  the  campaign  trail. 

But  the  key  to  his  personality  was  his 
imderdog  role.  He  championed  the  man  in 
the  street  in  his  battles  against  crime,  and 
monopolistic  practices. 

ECefattteb  always  had  his  eye  on  the  Whit* 
House.  His  faUure  to  win  the  presidential 
nomination  In  1962  and  1966  was  a  bitter  pill. 

But  he  staged  an  all-out  fight  at  an  "open 
convention"  to  win  the  vice  presidential  nod 
from  delegates  to  the  1966  Democratic  Con- 
vention, beating  Kennedy. 

Any  Ungering  bitterness  he  may  have  had 
over  the  failure  to  win  the  presidential  spot 
never  showed  during  the  Stevenson  cam- 
paign. 

As  Stevenson's  running  mate  he  threw 
himself  into  the  drive  for  a  Democratic  vic- 
tory with  the  same  tireless,  folksy  manner 
that  had  won  him  so  much  support  from  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  past. 
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Kepattvee  was  always  somewhat  of  an  out- 
cast among  his  Senate  colleagues  and  anath- 
ema among  the  party  leaders. 

Much  of  the  dlftrust  goes  hack,  to  the  very 
event  that  propelled  Kxpauvee  Into  millions 
of  American  homes — the  nationally  televised 
crime  hearings  he  sponsored  in  1960. 

The  party  leaders  never  quite  forgave  the 
freshman  Senator  for  quickly  gaining  a  repu- 
tation as  a  "crin>ebu8ter"  and  were  convinced 
that  the  hearings  contributed  to  Democratic 
defeats  in  some  States  in  1962. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress  as  a  Hoiise 
Member  in  1039  he  established  himself  as 
an  Internationally  minded  liberal.  He  was 
1  of  10  Members  of  the  House  ntimed  by  a 
national  magazine  for  outstanding  work  in 
1946. 

KxPAXTVEE  was  bom  July  26,  1903,  at  Mad- 
ison, Tenn..  where  his  family  had  lived  for 
generations.  He  attended  a  one-room  school 
there  and  as  a  boy  worked  in  his  father's 
hardware  store  and  on  his  farm. 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  he  worked 
his  way  through  college  and  was  on  the  foot- 
ball and  track  squads.  The  6-foot-3-lnch, 
200-pound  Senator  always  deprecated  his 
athletic  powers,  however. 

He  entered  Tale  law  school  and  worked  his 
way  to  a  law  degree  by  waiting  tables  and 
firing   furnaces. 

After  practicing  law  in  Chattanooga, 
Kepautee  entered  politics  on  a  modest  scale. 
Just  before  his  first  election  to  the  House, 
be  served  as  State  eommlssl<Mier  of  finance 
and  taxation. 

He  married  Nancy  Plgott,  a  vivacious  Scot- 
tish girl,  in  1936.  Their  chUdren  are  David. 
Diane,  Eleanor,  and  Oail. 

In  recent  years,  KEPAtrvEa's  activities  had 
focused  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Anti-Monopoly  Subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted a  wide  range  of  hearings  into  reports 
of  pricing  fixing  and  on  a  wide  variety  of 
antltrus*  noatters. 

KEPAtrvEB's  hearln0t  on  the  controversial 
Dixon-Yates  power  contract  publicized  the 
circumstances  under  which  private  power 
companies  planned  to  build  a  steam  gen- 
erating plant  in  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  to 
channel  power  into  the  TVA  network  for  use 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
contract  was  subsequently  cancelled. 

The  subcommittee's  pricing  Inquiry  also 
dealt  extensively  with  drug  prices,  and  its 
hearings  were  in  part  responsible  for  oon- 
gresslonal  acUons  which  tightened  iip  on 
the  drug  Industry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  memorable  day  in  the  Senate. 
It  Is  a  day  that  has  been  dedicated  to  a 
very  fine,  great,  and  good  man.  The 
works  of  this  good  man  will  live  on  for 
many  generations,  and  the  memory  of 
this  good  man  will  live  with  us  through- 
out our  lives. 

The  life  of  a  great  man  is  very  much 
like  the  course  of  a  mighty  river.  It 
springs  from  humble  and  obscure  be- 
ginnings ;  It  gathers  strength  from  many 
tributaries  and  refreshes  all  the  lands  It 
passes  through;  and  ultimately,  as  It 
reaches  the  ocean.  It  links  Itself  with  all 
mankind. 

So  It  was  with  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Estks  KxrAxrvxt.  At 
every  stage  of  his  long  journey  from  the 
hills  of  Tennessee  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, he  grew  In  strength  and  stature 
with  widening  experience — and.  at  every 
stage,  he  gave  far  more  In  devoted  serv- 
ice than  he  received  in  public  honors. 

Coming  to  this  body  at  the  same  time 
he  did.  I  can  speak  from  15  years  of 


close  and  almost  daily  contact.  Yet, 
when  I  cast  my  mind  back  over  those 

years,  I  am  amazed  at  all  he  attempted, 
and  even  more  at  how  much  he  aooom- 
plished. 

He  attacked  the  underworld  of  gam- 
blers and  gangsters  and  the  overworld  of 
monopoly  business  with  equal  energy  and 
courage.  His  television  hearings  cast  a 
glaring  and  cleansing  light  upon  the 
links  between  government  and  organized 
crime.  His  probes  of  price-rigging  in  the 
steel,  electrical  machinery,  *\nd  other  in- 
dustries showed  how  our  free  enterprise 
system  can  be  distorted  by  a  privileged 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Every- 
thing he  did  was  characterised  by  dogged 
and  diligent  attention  to  detail.  It  was 
pioneering  work,  as  well — and  it  blazed 
paths  that  all  of  us  can  follow. 

I  think  today  of  his  patient  and  per- 
severing efforts  to  insure  the  highest 
standards  of  purity  and  safety  in  the 
drugs  upon  which  many  Americans  must 
depend  for  their  well-being  or  even  their 
survival.  It  was  a  long  and  uphill 
struggle.  I  think  particularly  of  the  aid 
and  encouragement  he  and  his  able  staff 
gave  to  Dr.  FYances  Kelsey  in  her  stub- 
l)om  resistance  to  permitting  thalido- 
mide to  be  put  on  the  market.  Thanks 
to  Dr.  Kelsey,  thousands  of  American 
children  were  bom  healthy  and  whole 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  tragic- 
ally deformed ;  and  thanks  to  the  impact 
of  this  experience.  Senator  Ketaxjykr 
was  able  at  length  to  secure  legislation 
more  adequately  protecting  the  public 
against  such  risks. 

I  well  recall  the  discussions  and  the 
debates  on  the  so-called  Kefairver-Har- 
ris  drug  bill,  and  I  remember  the  tenacity 
that  characterized  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Kefattver  and  the  success  that 
crowned  his  efforts. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  a  faithful  advo- 
vate  for  his  State  and  his  regiwi  of  the 
country.  He  was  a  stanch  proponent  of 
the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  and 
played  a  leading  role  in  exposing  the 
effort  to  erode  it  through  what  is  now 
known  as  the  infamous  Dixon- Yates  con- 
tract. 

Yet  from  the  first  his  horizons  em- 
braced the  wider  world.  Before  the  At- 
lantic Community  was  more  than  a  gleam 
in  the  eyes  of  a  few  far-seeing  men,  he 
sponsored  the  first  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution— and  saw  It  finally  enacted  11 
years  later.  Supporting  NATO  and  see- 
ing in  it  much  more  than  a  mere  mili- 
tary alliance,  he  sought  to  give  It  politi- 
cal content  by  helping  to  found  the 
NATO  Parliamentarlsuis'  Conference. 

I  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming  NATO 
parliamentarians'  conference  that  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States  win  see 
fit  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Kefauvek.  I  believe  that  our 
friends  and  compatriots  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  would  be  ap- 
preciative of  the  efforts  of  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  to  remind  the 
parliamentarians  once  again  of  the  work 
and  of  the  vision  of  our  departed 
colleague. 

Zealous  to  protect  the  President's  au- 
thority in  foreign  affairs,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  successful  fight  against  the 
so-called  Bricker  amendment,  in  which 


positicm  he  believed  sincerely,  and  in 
which  I  fully  concurred.  That  amend- 
ment would  have  severely  restricted  the 
authority  of  Uie  President  to  conduct  our 
foreign  policy. 

His  was  a  full  life,  and  he  had  his 
share  of  bitter  disappointment  as  well. 
I  often  wondered  from  what  deep  sources 
he  drew  the  strength  to  carry  on.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  because  he  came  back, 
over  and  over  again,  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  of  all  America,  to  com- 
mune with  them  and  refresh  his  dedica- 
tion to  their  cause.  But  he  was  no  mere 
common  denominator  of  his  constituents' 
views,  although  he  sought  them  and  re- 
spected them.  Precisely  because  he  was 
so  deeply  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  peo- 
ple, he  could  on  significant  occasions  step 
out  ahead  of  them.  In  the  fields  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  he  took  lonely 
and  impopular  positions  which  time — 
and,  I  am  delighted  to  add,  the  voters  of 
Tennessee — subsequently  Justified. 

Senator  KxrAUVEs  was  loved  and  re- 
spected all  the  way  from  the  courthouse 
squares  of  Tennessee  to  the  Parliaments 
of  Europe.  But  I  want  here  and  now  to 
bear  witness  that  nowhere  was  he  more 
respected,  nowhere  Is  his  memory  more 
cherished,  than  in  this  Chamber — both 
among  those  who  disagreed  with  him  and 
those  who  usually,  but  not  always,  agreed 
with  him. 

He  gave  himself  unstintingly,  gener- 
ously, and  Indeed  sacrifJcially  to  the 
service  of  the  people  and  of  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed.  He  was  a  true 
Democrat  In  the  best  sense  of  that  word, 
a  believer  in  democratic  institutions  and 
a  practitioner  of  democratic  ideas.  "Rie 
highest  honor  we  can  pay  him  is  to  draw 
inspiration  fnmi  the  noble  example  be 
has  set  us. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  12,  1963,  the 
ExecuUve  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
adopted  a  resolution  of  tribute  to  Estts 
Kkfauver.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  resolution  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

Resoltttion     bt     the    AFL-CIO    Executive 

Ootrwcn,  on  Estes  Kepaitteb,  Uwitt  House. 

Pa.,  Avmjar  It,  1963 

Whereas  death  has  taken  from  our  midst 
Senator  Bstks  Kepattvee,  of  Tennessee,  a  man 
who  served  his  eovintry  with  unusiial  dedi- 
cation, tremendous  devotion  and  unequalled 
patriotism;  and 

Whereas  Estes  Kxpauvee  was  a  true  hn- 
nuLnltarlan,  a  firm  disciple  of  democracy,  a 
defender  of  consumer  Interests,  and  a  warm 
and  abiding  friend  of  labor;  and 

Whereas  all  of  America  and  all  of  the  or- 
ganised labor  nK>pement  of  this  country  to 
both  the  richer  because  of  bis  lifetime  service 
to  the  United  States  and  the  poorer  because 
of  his  sad  and  untimely  death:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Bzecutlva  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  which  last  Febrxury  unani- 
mously chose  Estes  Kepadvee  to  receive  the 
Murray-Green  Award  of  the  AFL-CIO  for 
his  great  servioee  to  the  cause  ot  humanity. 
Joins  his  fellow  Americans  in  moomlng  the 
passing  of  this  great  Senator;  and  be  it 
further 

Besolued,  That  the  Executive  CouneU  d 
the  AFL-CIO  hereby  determines  tiaat  Its 
Murray-Green  Award  will  be  given  to  the 
Senator  posthumously;  and  be  it  further 
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Retdved.  That  the  XzecutlTe  CounoU  ••- 
•igiu  M  Iti  rapcMentatlT*  at  th«  ftmanU 
MTTlo*  tor  Bans  KsFAirvBt.  a  xxmui  who 
sarrad  with  him  In  many  battlea  for  tha 
pubUo  good.  Stanton  Smith,  Coordinator  of 
AFL-C7IO  SUt«  and  City  Central  Bodlea;  and 
be  It  further 

H€9olx>ed.  That  this  reaolutlon  teatlfylng  to 
our  great  admiration,  our  deep  aenae  of 
gratitude,  and  our  OTerwhelming  sorrow  be 
aprettd  upon  the  records  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Szeeutlve  Council  and  that  true  copies  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  late  and 
great  Senator  whom  we  Join  in  mourning  his 
death,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  at  thla  time  to  pay  my  respects 
to  his  wonderful  and  lovely  wife,  Nancy 
Kefauver.  and  to  their  fine  family.  We 
were  privileged,  as  the  Humphrey  family, 
to  be  very  close  friends  of  the  Kefauver 
famUy.  There  are  no  words  of  any 
tribute  or  memorial  that  can  properly  ex- 
press the  heartfelt  feelings  that  exist  be- 
tween good  friends. 

Mr.  aORE.  I  now  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  B4ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  Senator,  a  great  Democrat,  and  a 
great  American.  Esxis  KEfAuvzR,  of  Ten- 
nessee. His  passing  was  a  shock  to  the 
T3&,  Senate,  and  I  think  I  am  speaking 
for  the  entire  body  when  I  say  that  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  man  whose 
unique  qualities  will  be  more  sorely 
missed.  The  late  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see made  a  lasting  mark  upon  this  body — 
a  mark  which  many  may  strive  to  copy 
but  which  will  never  be  duplicated. 

EsTxs  KxTAuvxR  had  a  single  mlnded- 
ness  of  purpose  and  raw  courage  seldom 
matched  by  a  public  servant.  Some- 
times these  qualities  tried  the  patience 
of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  foes.  But 
it  always  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  little  people  of  this  country,  who 
flocked  to  his  coonskin  standard  In  great 
numbers  and  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Certainly  it  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  his  constituents  who  returned  him 
time  and  time  again  to  Congress. 

The  public  image  of  the  big  man  in  the 
coonskin  cap  gladhanding  his  way  about 
the  country  paints  a  deceptively  simple 
picture  of  a  complex  man.  Esns  K«- 
FAinnsR  tried  his  hand  at  many  things, 
and  was  successful  in  nearly  all  of  them. 
His  efforts  as  a  college  football  player,  a 
student  political  leader,  and  a  practicing 
lawyer  were  crowned  with  success. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  first  venture  into 
politics  should  be  against  an  entrenched 
machine.  As  a  Representative,  and  later 
as  a  Senator,  he  continued  to  hammer 
awsiy  at  any  element  which  he  considered 
was  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
common  man.  No  opponent  was  too  big 
or  too  powerful — organized  crime,  ma- 
chine politics,  privilege,  monpolles.  As 
a  dvil  libertarian  or  as  a  defender  of  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer,  he  had  few 
peers. 

Only  in  his  bid  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  was  success  denied 
him.  He  reached  his  political  zenith  on 
the  second  rollcall  of  the  1952  nominat- 
ing convention,  climaxing  a  spectacular 
rise  from  relative  obscurity  to  national 
prominence.  It  Is  to  his  great  credit 
that    he    took    this    personal    setback 


gracloualy.  and  that  he  agreed  to  serve 
his  party  as  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
in  1956. 

^BTss  KxTAtrvxa  was  a  big  man.  He 
was  big  in  body  and  possessed  a  big  smile 
and  a  big  handshake.  But  he  should  be 
remembered  for  his  big  heart.  His  love 
for  humanity  and  his  genuine  concern 
for  the  downtrodden  were  unsurpassed. 
It  was  not  for  publicity  or  votes  that  this 
man  drove  himself  beyond  his  physical 
limits  in  their  behalf.  In  his  mind, 
special  interests  were  to  be  fought,  and  if 
nobody  else  would  fight  them,  he  would. 
The  persistence  and  zeal  with  which  he 
tilted  with  the  windmills  of  real  or 
imagined  evil  strained  the  slender  thread 
of  forbearance  of  his  colleagues  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  But  the  differ- 
ences were  not  personal  and  did  not 
diminish  our  respect  for  him. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Esxxs 
KxrATTVKR  in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
had  the  real  pleasure  of  having  watched 
a  great  American  of  humble  origin  rise 
to  national  heights  of  fame  and  success, 
insuring  as  he  did  so  a  unique  plaiie  in 
our  history  books.  The  man  with  the 
ready  smile  and  handshake,  the  colorful 
coonskin  cap.  and  the  penchant  for 
"going  it  alone"  when  the  going  got 
rough,  is  already  a  legend.  We  who  pay 
tribute  to  him  today  can  only  add  kind 
footnotes  to  what  history  has  already 
written. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  deepest 
condolences  to  the  family  of  the  late 
EsTss  KzTAuvKR  and  to  the  people  of  his 
beloved  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
passing  of  Estks  Ketauvxr,  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  lost 
an  old  and  dear  friend.  His  death  left 
a  void  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  can 
never  be  filled. 

Although  I  did  not  share  the  long  as- 
sociation with  him  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues enjoyed,  I  felt  a  great  sense  of 
deprivation  and  sorrow  when  I  learned 
of  his  untimely  death.  I  sincerely  mean 
it  when  I  say  that  I  can  think  of  no  na- 
tional figure  who  was  more  loved  and 
admired  by  my  fellow  Hoosiers  than  was 
this  gentle,  yet  dynamic.  Tennessean. 

EsTEs  KxFAiTVBR  was  always  one  of  my 
personal  heroes.  As  a  freshman  Senator 
it  was  natural  for  me  to  turn  to  him  for 
that  advice  and  counsel  which  is  so  nec- 
essary to  those  of  us  who  are  new  to  the 
ways  of  this  body.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  warmth  and  helpfulness  which  he 
showed  me  in  my  first  few  months  in 
Washington.  As  fellow  Senators,  fellow 
Democrats,  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  honor  that  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  was  able  to  count  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  among 
his  closest  associates.  I  shall  sorely  miss 
him. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Estes  Ketauver 
was  more  than  a  mentor  and  friend. 
Above  all,  he  was  an  inspiration — a  S3mi- 
bol  of  the  Ideal  toward  which  all  of  us  as 
representatives  of  the  people  should  as- 
pire. And,  in  the  death  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  this  inspiration — fortunately — 
lives  on. 

There  were  many  characteristics  of 
Senator  Kefauver  that  helped  to  make 


him  the  truly  great  Senator  and  great 
American  that  he  was.  We  have  talked 
of  many  of  them  here:  his  unfailing 
honesty,  his  humility,  his  forthrightness. 
his  warmth,  kindness,  and  concern  for 
his  fellow  man.  his  courage,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  Job  and  to  his  country.  But, 
above  all,  what  impressed  me  most  was 
that  here  in  Estes  KEfAovKR  was  a  man 
who  really  cared. 

Here  was  a  man  who  cared  about  the 
power  of  organized  crime  and  who  did  all 
he  could  to  fight  it;  a  man  who  cared 
when  he  found  that  many  of  his  fellow 
Americans  were  being  overcharged  for 
vitally  needed  medicines;  a  man  who 
cared  in  a  real  and  vital  way  about  the 
effects  of  business  concentration  upon 
our  free  enterprise  system;  a  man  who 
cared  above  all  for  the  plight  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

We  shall  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
EsTEs  Kefauver  each  time  we  cast  a  vote 
for  the  common  man,  each  time  our  con- 
victions lead  us  to  overcome  our  fears 
and  dare  to  do  battle  with  giants,  each 
time  we  take  a  cause  to  heart  and  fight 
for  It  until  the  end. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  a  man  who  cared 
about  his  fellow  man.  In  his  death  we 
realize  how  much  we  cared  about  him. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  memory  will  long 
live  in  the  hearts  of  us  all  to  give  us 
inspiration  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  I  had  known  Estes 
Kefauvjer  longer  than  I  had  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  was  a  richly 
rewarding  and  inspiring  association  and 
friendship.  I  am  sure  that  I  received  far 
more  than  I  gave  to  this  association  and 
friendship. 

But,  then,  I  expect  that  this  is  true 
of  all  of  those  who  knew  him  as  most  of 
us  did.  Estxs  Kefauver  was  that  kind 
of  man. 

He  was  a  common  man,  and  yet  an 
uncommon  man.  He  came  from  the 
common  people.  While  he  rose  from  his 
station,  he  remained  a  man  with  an  un- 
commonly common  touch.  Yes.  he  re- 
mained a  common  man  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  glamour  that  comes  to  a  man 
of  his  position. 

EsTEs  Kefauver  was,  I  believe,  in  the 
tradition  of  Andrew  Jackson.  These  two 
Tennesseans  served  their  State  and  their 
Nation  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
with  much  the  same  ways. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  a  friend  of  the 
friendless.  Frustrated  in  many  of  his 
own  goals,  he  never  stopped  fighting  for 
the  things  he  believed  in  and  for  his 
friends. 

This  Is  a  better  Senate,  a  better  coun- 
try, and  most  of  us  are  better  men  be- 
cause Estes  Kefauver  came  our  way. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  last  Thursday,  the  business  of 
the  Senate  was  suspended  to  permit  the 
delivery  of  memorial  addresses  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
EsTEs  Kefauver,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Since  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  back  here  at  that  time, 
I  wish  now  to  speak  a  few  words  in  trib- 
ute to  our  friend  and  colleague. 

My  quarters  In  the  Old  Senate  OfBce 
Building  are  directly  across  the  hall  from 
the  space  lately  occupied  by  Estes  Ke-. 
FAxrvER.     Soon  after  his  last  successful 
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canvass  of  the  Tennessee  electorate,  I 
remember  stepping  from  my  office  to 
Identify  an  unusual  clapping  soimd  com- 
ing from  the  corridor  outside.  It  was 
applause.  Both  sides  of  the  corridor  were 
lined  with  staff  people — my  own,  the  staff 
people  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  as  well  as  Kefauver 's  own  asso- 
ciates— who  had  turned,  out  to  greet  the 
Senator  as  he  strode  from  the  elevator  to 
his  desk.  This  tflbute.  rare  indeed,  in 
the  workaday  world  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  must  have  given  Estes  a  pre- 
cious memory.  The  event,  spontaneously 
set  in  motion  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  could  never  have  happened  to  a  pub- 
lic idol  with  feet  of  clay. 

My  own  closest  association  vith  Estes 
Kefauver  came  as  the  result  of  our  Joint 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Atlantic  Citizens  Conven- 
tion. With  courage  and  single-minded- 
ness  he  worked  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Atlantic  Union,  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  in  good  times  and  in  bad.  This 
aspect  of  Senator  Kefauver's  public 
service  is  well  noted  in  a  tribute  to  him 
by  Elmo  Roper,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  r>olnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KxTAUvn:  The  Ikrzplacxable  Man 
(By  Elmo  Roper) 

Most  of  us  have  been  reared  to  believe 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the  indispen- 
sable man — and  yet  somehow  words  approxi- 
mating those  must  be  found  to  describe 
Senator  Estes  Kkfauvkr.  Certainly  the 
phrase  which  all  those  who  labored  for  At- 
lantic Union  can  agree  to  Is  that  he  was  the 
Irreplaceable  man. 

In  writing  about  Estes  Kktauvb,  It's  hard 
to  know  where  to  begin.  Perhaps  one  should 
begin  with  his  courage.  He  never  hesitated 
to  take  an  unpopular  position  when  he  be- 
lieved It  was  the  right  one.  He  was  the  first 
man  In  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States 
to  take  a  public  stand  for  Atlantic  Union — 
at  a  time  when  such  a  view  made  him  soli- 
tary Indeed.  Born  in  the  Old  South,  he  was 
uncompromisingly  devoted  to  equal  rights 
for  Negroes.  However  much  one  might  have 
disagreed  with  any  of  his  views,  I  doubt  If 
anyone  can  be  fo\md  who  would  deny  that 
most  of  his  positions  required  courage  of  the 
highest  order. 

But  one  might  as  easily  begin  with  his 
loyalty,  his  steadfastness.  Over  the  years  he 
never  wavered  in  his  support  of  Atlantic 
Union,  publicly  or  privately.  Called  a  nig- 
ger loving  one  worlder,  In  the  middle  of  a 
bot  political  campaign,  he  took  the  epithet 
calmly  in  stride  and  retreated  not  an  inch 
from  his  convictions.  Everything  he  ever 
told  me  he  would  do,  during  the  long  battle 
for  congressional  acceptance  of  the  Idea  of 
an  Atlantic  Citizens  Convention,  he  did.  In 
a  profession  of  easy  promises,  he  kept  every 
one. 

Tet  a  very  good  case  could  be  made  that 
the  first  thing  one  should  mention  In  con- 
nection VTlth  Senator  Kxtaxtvxb  was  his  vision. 
Many  years  ago  he  realized  that  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  oceans,  color  of  the  skin  and  re- 
ligion were  unnatural  boundaries  for  govem- 
Dients.  To  let  any  of  them  assume  the  un- 
natural importance  they  have  come  to  have 
In  this  20th  century  was  to  invite — at  worst — 
continued  wars  and — at  best — continued 
costly  rivalries.  In  a  world  shrunken  by  fast 
transportation  and  faster  communications 
and  where  men  know  how  to  destroy  cen- 
turies of  clvULzatlon  in  minutes,  some  strong- 
er cement  was  needed  to  bind  men  together. 
To  EsTzs  KcTAUvxa  that  more  binding  cement 


was  a  belief  In  the  dignity  of  every  human 
being.  On  that  foundation,  he  would  have 
buUt  a  broader,  more  enduring  government 
than  this  planet  has  ever  seen. 

Perhaps  the  underlying  source  of  Estes 
KETAmrEE's  strength  was  his  abUlty  to  stand 
alone.  During  his  time  In  the  Senate,  he 
never  did  anything  out  of  a  desire  to  become 
a  member  of  the  club  nor  did  he  tailor  his 
views  to  assure  reelection  to  that  exclusive 
body.  He  was  guided  solely  by  the  inner 
force  of  his  own  reasoning  powers — which 
were  formidable,  coonskin  cap  to  the  con- 
trary. No  outer  force  had  the  power  to  alter 
his  convictions— or  his  actions.  I  suppose 
what  I  am  describing  Is,  very  simply,  a  man 
of  ccMnplete  integrity. 

Tet  there  was  nothing  out  of  character  In 
Estxs  Ketauvsk's  walking  up  the  streets  of 
little  towns  all  over  America  and  greeting 
people  with,  "I  am  Estes  Ketauver;  I  am 
miming  for  the  Presidency  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  suppKjrt."  He  was  In  tune  with 
the  aspirations  of  all  mankind — even  thoxigh 
he  was  one  of  mankind's  most  exceptional 
products. 

And  for  many  of  us,  grief  over  the  death 
of  a  great  man  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  our  cause  the  Irreplaceable 
man. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Estes  Kefauver  had 
many  friends  in  Idaho,  men,  and  women 
who  gave  him  their  commitment  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
history  of  the  fifties  cannot  now  be  re- 
written, but  appropriate  to  Estes  Ke- 
fauver are  the  words  spoken  by  Horatio 
of  the  fallen  Prince  Hamlet: 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on,  to 
have  prov'd  moat  royally. 

Mr.  GRUENING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  the  Senate 
devoted  its  session  to  pajring  tributes  to 
one  whom  I  consider  one  of  its  all-time 
great  Senators,  Estes  Kefauver,  and  I 
was  proud  to  be  among  those  who  spoke. 
The  tributes  that  poured  forth  from  our 
colleagues  were  eloquent  testimony  not 
only  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  in 
which  Estes  was  held  but  demonstrated 
the  wide  range  of  his  activities,  invari- 
ably in  behalf  of  the  public  interest  and 
for  a  better  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  September  and  October 
Issues  respectively  of  the  publication. 
Freedom  &  Union,  the  first  of  which  is 
entitled  "Senator  Estes  Kefauver:  Trial 
Blazer  of  Atlantic  Union.  190^-1963";  and 
the  second,  "How  Kefauver  Submitted 
First  Atlantic  Convention  Bill,"  as  well 
as  an  article  from  the  former  issue  by 
Edward  J.  Me^nan,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  same  issue  by  Elmo  Roper  entitled 
"Kefauver,  the  Irreplaceable  Man,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  mnarks,  and  that  these  be  added 
to  my  tribute  in  the  memorial  volume 
which  will  contain  the  eulogies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  Freedom  &  Union,  September   1063] 

Senator    Estes    KxrAovn:    TxAn^BuuEBR    of 

Anjumc  Union,  1908-63 

"The  answer  of  the  State  Department  »to 
every  proposal  for  peace,  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  It  needs  time  to  consider  the  proposal. 
My  heaven,  Mr.  President  *  *  *  we  need  to 
utilize  the  brief  time  that  we  have  •  •  •  to 
quit  drifting  and  start  moving.  The  State 
Department  evidently  does  not  realize  that 
we  cannot  kill  time;   It  Is  time  which  kills 


us.    And  that  was  never  more  true  than  it 
Is  at  this  very  moment." 

poignant  TIMZLT  RKMINDnt 

Thus  spoke  Senator  Estes  E:zrAUVKs  In  his 
speech,  "Atlantic  Union :  The  Way  to  Peace — 
Reply  to  the  State  Department,"  In  answer 
to  Its  opposition  to  the  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion he  had  Introduced  July  28,  1949.  He 
spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  March  13,  ItfbO — 
3  months  before  commvinlsm  suddenly 
launched  Its  attack  on  South  Korea. 

All  that  speech  repays  rereading  now,  but 
the  paragraph  quoted  speaks  most  elo- 
quently JxiBt  today  to  all  his  generation,  and 
most  movingly  to  tis  Atlantic  Unionists  who 
know  how  priceless  was  his  pioneering  for 
Federation  of  the  Free.  No  one  In  the  prime 
of  life  can  be  reminded  too  often  or  too 
poignantly  that,  however  much  we  act  aa 
though  we  had  time  to  kill,  all  the  while  time 
is  killing  us,  Estxs  speaks  to  \is,  and  to  all. 
with  new  authority  on  this  subject  now. 
He  did  not  kill  time,  he  crowded  great  good 
into  his  years,  and  wisely  did  he  do  so,  for 
now  time  has  killed  him,  when  only  60,  at 
the  peak  of  his  powers. 

The  cause  of  Atlantic  Federal  Union  suf- 
fered a  truly  tragic  loss  when  his  heart 
abruptly  gave  way  on  Augiist  10.  He  had 
gone  from  the  Senate  floor,  where  he  was 
opposing  private  monopoly  of  communica- 
tion satellites,  to  the  hospital,  thinking  he 
had  only  Indigestion.  There  his  heart — 
untU  then  a  kind  heart  and  a  stout  one  In 
every  way — suddenly  gave  In. 

what  other  senator? 

Nature  gave  Estes  great  gifts;  hard  work 
develop>ed  them,  and  what  he  had  already 
done  with  them  promised  even  finer  contri- 
butions to  his  feUow  man,  had  he  been  al- 
lowed even  the  Biblical  three  sc<»-e  and  ten. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate's  famed 
inner  club,  but  those  who  are,  and  all  the 
99  Senators,  may  well  ask  themselves:  "The 
death  of  what  Senator  among  us  would  have 
the  nationwide,  Atlantic-wide  impact  Sen- 
ator KxPAUTXx's  has  had — measured  not  only 
In  front  page  headlines  and  editorial  trib- 
utes but  in  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  felt 
by  so  many  whose  devoted  loyalty  he  had 
won,  for  so  many  reasons,  in  so  many  places 
and  fields  of  life? 

Estxs  was  much  more  than  one  Senator 
In  a  hundred;  he  was  one  man  In  a  myriad. 
He  needs  a  Shakespeare  to  do  him  Justice — 
and  for  him  Shakespetu-e  did  write  a  eulogy. 
It  Is  the  tribute  to  Brutxis  which  Antony  paid 
on  the  battlefield  where  he  perished.  One 
need  but  omit — as  I  do  here — its  second  and 
third  lines  to  make  even  its  "He  •  •  •  made 
one  of  them"  refer  no  longer  to  Brutus  and 
the  conspirators,  but  (like  an  the  rest)  to 
Estes  and  his  work  to  unite  the  free: 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  only.  In  a  general  honest  thotight 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man  I'  " 

the  gentle  WAsaioa 

Estes  KzrAuvot's  life  was  gentle  In  the 
sense  that  he  was  a  bom  gentleman,  the 
sovil  of  kindness.  He  did  not  learn  consid- 
eration for  others  from  a  course  on  how  to 
make  friends.  Consideration  for  each  per- 
son he  encountered,  however  htimbled,  was 
In  him  second  nature — nay,  true  nature.  He 
carried  it  to  a  friendly  fault  that  has  made 
his  ready  handshake  legendary,  and  over- 
shadowed tat  the  public  better  proofs  of  his 
thoughftulneas  that  thousands  treasure. 

His  life  was  far  from  gentle,  however,  In 
the  sense  of  drifting  with  the  current  or  fol- 
lowing the  way  of  least  resistance  as  so  many 
do,  avoiding  hard  declsionB,  conflict.  Kens 
was  forever  paddling  his  canoe  upstream. 
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•▼an  up  raplda  that  dauntod  otbar  explorers. 
Incrwwlngly  through  hU  10  jmi*  In  th« 
House  and  15  In  the  Senate.  Ms  public  lUe 
was  devoted  to  herole  oonfllct.  His  battles 
vsre  boOi  BSfattT*  aad  postttra. 

Hs  fontht  against  dragons  as  powerful  as 
war,  democratle  disunion  or  anarchy,  race 
pcajiadlos,  organised  crime,  monopoly  and 
profltssrlng  In  steel,  medicine,  the  high 
heavsns  at  Telstars.  Bhth  Invotvee  oonlUet 
too.  and  Esns  fought  for  ereaUoo  of  the 
Federation  of  the  rree.  for  a  more  effective 
"Twentieth  Century  Oangrsss" — the  title  of 
Ills  first  book — for  more  democratic  elections 
(through  ahnllshtng  the  poll  tax.  reforming 
the  preslrtmitlsl  aleetoral  coUege.  etc.) 

In  polltlce  as  In  engineering,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  men.  the  kind  that  construct  and 
tbs  kind  that  operate.  Bsras  was  of  the 
rarer  ooostructlTe  type.  His  passion  for 
buUdlng  better  government  first  showed  it- 
Mlf  at  the  county  level  when  he  came  home 
from  Tale  to  pracUoe  law.  Before  he  died 
he  had  contributed  to  the  creation  of  better 
government  at  all  the  other  existing  levels, 
municipal.  State  and  Federal — and  above  aU 
to  the  constitution  at  democratic  govem- 
DMnt  where  It  does  not  yet  exist.  In  At- 
lanttca.  His  championship  of  Federal  Oov- 
emment  on  this  IntematlODal  scale  con- 
tributed to  his  election  to  the  Senate  In 
IMS  despite  Boss  Crump  In  Memphis — and 
there  resulted  In  replacing  his  machine 
with  an  Independent  govo'nment  in  that 
oity.  and  freeing  the  State  government  from 
boesism.  But  this  is  a  story  in  itself — for 
a  later  Issue. 

A  aiKtrr'B  stsknoth 

Ssna  had  a  giant's  strength,  without  the 
fault  that  Shakespeare  found  in  this: 

O.  it  is  exoeUent 

To  have  a  giants  strength:  but  It  Is  tyran- 
nous 
To  use  It  like  a  giant. 

Z  wish  Shakespeare  had  gone  on  to  teU  us 
bow  excellent  it  Is  to  use  such  strength  for 
noble  ends,  not  to  exploit  the  weaknesses  of 
others  for  one's  own  profit  but  to  find  satis- 
factions in  making  the  weak  stronger,  the 
fearful  braver,  and  In  freeing  one's  fellows 
from  ths  walls  of  anarchy,  war.  and  moral 
cowardice  that  hem  man  in.  and  ths  fhain^ 
of  oppreeelon.  in-ejudice,  and  ignorance  that 
hold  him  down.  Brxs  had  a  giant's  strength 
in  at  least  two  senses,  physical  and  moraL 
He  was  weak  as  a  speaker;  he  nuDved  men  by 
his  character  much  more  than  by  his  speech. 
He  was  not  a  seminal  thinker,  but  he  hiul 
an  independent  mind.  He  was  open  to  the 
ideas  of  others  and  not  too  proud  to  work  for 
thoae  he  Judged  to  be  sound  ss  if  they  were 
his  own.  And  his  Judgment  not  only  of 
Ideas  but  even  more  of  political  situations 
and  strategy  was  very  good.  To  return  to  the 
two  strengths  mentioned. 

MX.  COUaAQB 

Phyrieally,  Snrxs  stood  head  and  broad 
shoulders  above  most  of  tis.  His  stamina 
carried  him  through  three  killing  campaigns 
for  his  Senate  seat,  and  the  multitude  of 
presidential  primaries  that  he  won  in  1063 
and  19M.  Morally,  his  strength  wss  even 
rarer. 

I  think  of  him  often  as  Mr.  Courage,  for 
throughout  the  15  years  I  knew  hiw|  inti- 
mately he  was  the  most  consistently  and 
outstandingly  courageous  man  in  legislative 
office  I  have  yet  known.  Nor  does  my  prise 
for  oourags  go  to  him  only  Kureuse  of  the 
degree  of  it  he  showed  in  the  leadership  hs 
gave  Atlantic  Union  In  Congress,  as  some  may 
assume. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  take  the 
highest  courage  for  thoee  who  laud  the  oom- 
monsense  of  the  common  pec^le,  as  all  p<ai- 
Uolana  do.  to  ask  the  voters  to  back  the  case 
for  Atlantic  Union,  which  Is  r^vnmnnm^nn 
Itself,  to  me.  at  least.  But  the  record  shows 
that  they  do  think  this  requires  high  cour- 


sge,  and  so  I  concede  the  point,  the  more 
readily  because  such  courage  Is  indeed  re- 
quired to  continue  in  this  course  as  long  ae 
BsTss  did.  The  eulogies  and  editorials  I  have 
read  have  nearly  ail  stressed  hie  courage, 
but — with  significant  exceptions  in  Tennessee 
where  he  was  best  known — none  even  men- 
tioned his  work  for  AtlanUo  Union.  This 
shows,  at  least,  that  there  was  plenty  of 
other  proof  of  it;  the  other  evidence  has 
most  Impressed  me,  too. 

xsras  ss  TO  1 

The  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  misguided 
emotions  that  Atlantic  Union  runs  counter 
to  and  that  so  many  pollUclans  have  feared 
to  face  do  not  eeem  to  me  so  hard  to  over- 
come or  so  explosive  as  the  Ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  misguided  emoUons  roused  by  other  la- 
sues,  most  directly  in  one's  own  constituency. 
Most  politicians  seem  to  share  thU  evalua- 
tion. Judging  from  their  fear  of  even  irking 
ther  constltuenU  on  matters  that  touch 
them  to  the  quick.  Yet  through  these  nUne- 
fleids  sown  with  booby-traps  Kstxs  marched 
as  calmly  as  others  on  a  safe  highway — even 
more  serenely,  if  anything,  than  he  did  on 
the  Atlantic  Union  road.  For  example,  on 
J****!  Issue  votes,  he  stood  out  among  all 
the  southern  Senators,  conservatives  and 
liberals,  often  alone  until  Ai.bx>t  Ocbx 
Joined  him  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  the 
SUte  already  famed  for  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Andrew  Johnson. 

The  vote  that  most  Impressed  me  allowed 
one  to  test  Eerxs  against  the  whole  field.  It 
came  when  northern  Democratic  liberals, 
with  whom  EsTxs  often  voted,  sought  during 
the  McCarthy  fever  to  outfox  thoee  who 
charged  that  they  were  soft  on  commxmlsm. 
by  sponsoring  a  bill  to  ouUaw  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  No  one  was  under  worse  attack 
then  as  a  pink  than  Estss  In  Tenneesee  by 
those  who  sought  his  seat.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  88  to  I— and  the  1  was  Sena- 
tor KxrsuvKX.  The  Immediate  result  was  an 
astonishing  victory  he  won  single-handed, 
which  began  the  next  day  when  two  Senators 
were  brave  enough  to  confess  on  the  floor 
their  consciences  had  kept  them  awake  all 
night  because  they  should  have  voted  as  he 
dW.  In  a  later  Issue  we  shall  publish  an 
article  by  his  then  Administrative  Assistant, 
Blchard  Wallace,  now  executive  director  of 
the  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the  United  States, 
telling  this  whole  beart-warnxlng  story.  This 
demonstration  of  Senator  KavAUvsas  courage 
and  wisdom  deserves  a  much  more  spacloua 
monument  than  we  can  give  It  now. 

WOT  aacKUBas  couxaox 
The  courage  that  characterised  Senator 
Kefauver  was  not  blind  or  even  reckless  or 
flamboyant.  It  was  no  lees  deliberate  than 
determined,  as  aware  of  the  dangers  as  It  was 
qtilet,  a  courage  fathered  by  deeply  rooted 
valuee  and  mothered  by  firm  faith  in  his 
fellow  man. 

"HU  antics  in  the  Senate  called  him  'Bvrxa 
the  Martyr.'  the  'Frontiersman.'  and  the 
■Scourge  of  Sin." "  the  New  York  Times  said: 
"They  aoooiinted  him  a  canny  politician 
bent  on  building  up  a  personal  following." 
Frontiersman  he  was  indeed  in  spirit,  but 
there  was  in  him  nothing  of  Jeremiah,  still 
l«ss  of  the  nuurtyr  or  fanatic.  His  courage 
came  from  no  such  sources.  True,  he  was  a 
shrewd  politician — as  I  have  had  much  more 

occasion  to  welcome  than   to  criticise but 

Congrees  swarms  with  canny  politicians  who 
seek  to  build  up  a  personal  following  •  •  • 
by  anything  but  the  course  that  Karss  took. 
Two  at  many  examplee  In  my  personal  knowl- 
edge may  show  that  seeking  his  own  ad- 
vantage was  not  his  majcr  motive. 

TWO    STZPS    BACK    rsOIC    VAMX 

When  BsTcs  gained  national  renown  by  his 
crime  investigation  I  was  disturbed,  because 
I  feared  it  would  divert  him  too  much  from 
Atlantic  Union.  I  expressed  to  him  more 
than  once  my  anxiety,  and  my  belief  that 


Federation  of  the  Ftee  was  more  worthy  of 
his  mettle.  It  Is  now  forgotten  that  at  the 
height  of  the  fame  his  Crime  Investigation 
Committee  had  brought  him.  he  resigned  as 
Its  chairman.  He  Ued  this  to  his  responsi- 
bility as  sponsor  of  the  AtlanUe  Union  reso- 
lution, in  a  statement  on  March  34.  1961 
The  Korean  war  was  then  on.  and  he  ex- 
plained to  his  constituents:  "Tennessee  boys 
ars  dying  on  foreign  battlefllelds  and  I  be- 
lieve this  plan  I  proposed  may  provide  the 
answer  we  pray  for.  I  consider  It  my  bound, 
en  duty  to  turn  my  efforts  and  time  from 
local  and  national  crime  to  IntemaUonal 
crime.** 

Freedom  A  Union  featured  this  on  its  May 
1961  cover,  but  the  mass  media  gave  it  scant 
if  any  attention.  The  cause  to  which  he 
turned  has  brought  Senator  Kkvauvkb  so 
Uttle  publicity,  thus  far,  that,  as  has  been 
noted,  outside  Tennessee  his  obituaries  rare- 
ly  mentioned  his  Atlantic  Union  role.  Such 
was  thia  "canny  F>oUtlclan  bent  on  building 
up  a  personal  following." 

The  second  example  I  would  dto  came  in 
1959.  The  outlook  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Atlantic  Convention  proposed — 
which  Foster  Dulles  had  blocked  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  State — had  Improved 
enough  to  make  its  supporters,  including 
Senator  KxrAwza.  believe  It  might  win.  end 
therefore  should  be  reintroduced.  Far  from 
seeking  to  cash  in  oo  his  sarly  work,  he  ad- 
vised the  reeolutlon's  supporters  that,  be> 
cauae  of  hoetlllty  he  had  roused  on  other 
Issuee  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  get  a  member  of  that 
conunlttee  to  introduce  it. 

In  the  interest  of  the  resolution,  he  stepped 
aside  for  Senator  Hubkxt  Hukphxxt.  who 
became  Its  chief  sponsor,  and  Senator  Fsanx 
Cbubcb.  who  became  its  floor  manager.  Esrss 
continued  to  work  as  hard  for  It  In  the  ranks 
as  when  he  was  out  in  front.  Without  him 
it  would  not  have  passed  the  Senate  as  it 
did  In  1960— and  I  happen  to  know  that  It 
was  his  Influence  behind  the  scenes  that  gave 
It  the  Republican  support  it  needed  to  clear 
the  Rxiles  Committee  and  reach  the  floor 
of  the  Hotise.  where  its  victory  was  clinched. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Kstks  KxrAUvxa. 


Devotion  to  principle  did  not  blind  him 
to  the  values  of  compromise.  In  my  view 
he  was  too  ready,  after  the  failure  of  the 
first  years  of  head-on  onslaught  for  the 
Atlantic  Union  reeolution.  to  follow  thoee 
who  urged  that  the  way  to  get  It  through 
was  to  water  It  down.  At  times  I  differed 
strongly  with  him  on  strategy.  We  agreed 
on  the  need  to  accept  some  compromises  to 
get  action  while  Insisting  on  enough  of  the 
eesential  to  make  the  action  worthwhile. 
We  differed  only  on  the  degree  this  involved. 
I  was  readier  than  he  to  risk  losing  ths 
batUe  than  to  win  It  In  a  way  I  thought 
rlaked  losing  the  war. 

There  was  truth  in  both  views:  The  reso- 
lution did  win  approval,  as  he  hoped,  in 
the  weakened  form  that  he  found  safe — 
and  that  In  the  end  I  supported,  partly  from 
respect  for  his  Judgment  and  partly  from 
necessity.  But.  as  I  feared,  the  resulUng 
convention  held  in  January  1962  fell  woe- 
fully short  of  what  we  both  had  sought. 
Though  BsTsa  would  go  farther  than  I  in 
such  compromising.  I  know  his  wiUlngness 
came  from  no  weakening  of  his  devotion  to 
Atlantic  Union. 

■TASTLNU    KXVAUVXX    »wTw|f 

The  story  of  Senator  KxvAUvn's  work  for 
Atlantic  Union  Is  too  great  to  be  told  now, 
and  too  impreeslve.  inspiring  and  filled  with 
human  interest  not  to  be  told  later.  And 
so,  in  succeeding  issues,  we  shall  toll  more 
of  It.  We  shall  accompany  ths  series  with 
documents,  beginning  now.  where  we  give 
the  text  of  his  first  major  Senate  speech 
on  Atlantic  Union.    Only  11  days  after  his 
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death,  the  New  York  Times  found  occasion 
to  note:  "The  loes  of  Senator  Kxtauvxb  seems 
greater  today  than  It  did  when  death  struck 
^l^n  down."  As  the  true  story  of  his  work 
for  Atlantic  Federation  becomes  better 
known,  that  comment  will  swell  into  a 
chorus,  and  his  stattire  will  loom  even 
greater. 

HIS    1048    COMMrrMENT 

In  his  hometown.  Madlsonville.  Tenn., 
named  for  the  "Father  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution," where  Esras  was  burled,  he  made 
on  June  6,  1948,  his  first  public  commitment 
to  Atlantic  Union.  Announcing  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate,  he  said : 

"I  have  studied  the  matter  very  closely.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  one  real  way  that  we 
can  have  peace  in  the  world  is  to  Join  in  a 
kind  of  federation  with  the  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples. 

I  feel  that  the  statesmen  of  these  democ- 
racies should  work  toward  this  program. 
Just  as  the  statesmen  of  oiu*  Nation  worked 
toward  building  13  States  into  the  Federation 
which  grew  into  the  great  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  going  to  take  work,  a  lot  of 
prayerful  thinking,  and  moral  and  religious 
regeneration.  But  It  is  not  only  possible,  it 
must  be  done." 

FINAL  TKSTIMONIAL 

Fifteen  years  lator,  I  would  testify  in  the 
words  of  Timothy:  "He  fought  a  good  fight, 
be  finished  his  course,  he  kept  the  faith." 
And  I  would  add  these  words  with  which 
the  Associated  Press  ended  Its  report  of  the 
burial  of  Senator  Kjetaxtyxk  on  August  13: 

"As  thunder  rolled,  the  coflin  was  removed 
by  an  Air  F>orce  honor  guard  to  the  grave- 
side. Lightning  flashed  as  the  casket  was 
lowered,  and  when  the  family  txirned  from 
the  grave,  a  heavy  downpoiu-  began." 

In  a  way  that  would  have  seemed  fitting  to 
the  ancients,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all 
passed,  into  history. 

CtAxxNCs  STxxrr. 

[From  Freedom  and  Union.  October   1963) 

How   Kktauvxs    STTBMrrrzD   Fntsr   Atlantic 

CoNvxamoN  Bnx 

Senator  KxrAtrvxa  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  first  Atlantic  Union  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  67)  on  July  26.  1949.  on  behalf  of 
20  Senators,  a  bipartisan  group  which  grew 
to  21  a  little  later  when  Senator  Hubebt 
HuKPRSKT  (now  assistant  majority  leader) 
Joined  It.  It  comprised  14  Democrats  and 
7  Republicans — the  latter  Including  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

The  identical  resolution  was  introduced 
the  same  day  in  the  House,  where  Its  leaders 
thought  it  better  strategy  to  limit  sponsor- 
ship to  these  five:  Hale  Boggs  (Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  now  assistant  majority  leader). 
Clifford  Davis.  Democrat  of  Tennessee;  Wal- 
ter H.  Judd.  Republican  of  Minnesota; 
George  A.  Smathers,  Democrat  of  Florida; 
now  a  Senator;  and  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Republican  of  New  York. 

Of  the  26  who  cosponsored  the  resolution 
in  both  Houses  only  8  now  remain  in 
Congress:  Senators  Pulbxicht  (now  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee), 
Listex  Hnx.  Humphskt.  .Smathkxs.  John  J. 
Bparkman.  Milton  R.  Yottno,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Boocs  and  Davis.  In  reporting  the 
IntroducUon  of  the  resolution,  the  Septem- 
ber 1949  Freedom  and  Union  said: 

"The  first  official  step  toward  xinion  of  the 
free  has  been  taken,  at  long  last  •  •  •  Sen- 
ator EsTEs  Ketauves.  pioneer  free  federalist 
in  Congress,  introduced  this  resolution  •  •  • 
on  behalf  of  the  largest  ntmiber  In  that  body 
to  back  any  proposal  in  this  field.  The  group 
Is  Impressive  for  Its  quality,  too.  Outstand- 
ing among  the  influential  leaders  in  it  Is 
Senator  Walter  P.  George.  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia, rated  as  one  of  the  three  most  powerful 
men  in  the  Senate. 

"He  is  not  only  chairman  of  Its  Important 
Finance  Committee  but  ranks  next  to  Chair- 


man Connally  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred. 

"Impreeslve,  too,  is  the  reeolutlon's  spon- 
sorship in  the  Hoxise.  There  its  outstanding 
leader  Is  a  Republican  James  Wadsworth 
of  New  York.  A  veteran  of  the  Spanish  war, 
he  has  at  72,  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Member  of  the  House  (where  he  has 
served  since  1933),  who  has  also  served  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  (1915-27).  [He]  U  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
In  both  Houses. 

"The  Atlantic  Union  resolution  is  off  to 
a  flying  start — ^but  it  is  not  a  day  too  soon 
that  it  has  come  ofllcially  before  Congress 
and  the  world.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than 
10  years  since  the  United  States  was  first 
publicly  urged  to  invite  the  other  North 
Atlantic  democracies  to  a  Federal  Consti- 
tution Convention. 

"More  than  half  of  that  decade  was  spent 
in  world  war,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  lives, 
thousands  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  war 
ended  in  complete  military  victory,  in  'un- 
conditional surrender,'  and  in  the  UJV.  and 
a  fiock  of  other  world  organizations. 

"The  net  result?  A  figure  or  two  may  suf- 
fice. In  August.  1939.  the  U.S.  Congress 
passed  a  defense  budget  that  then  set  a 
peacetime  record;  it  totaled  $1,614  million 
*  *  *.  The  1939  figure  was  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  UJB.  defense  budget  10  years 
later. 

Federal  taxes  alone  in  1949  were  five  times 
greater  than  in  1941.  but  the  U£.  produc- 
tion total  in  the  same  period  merely  dou- 
bled *  •  *.  This  means  that  the  tax  bur- 
den on  production  is  now  two  and  a  half 
times  what  it  was.  Production  now  is  fall- 
ing, but  Government  expenditure  is  still 
rising. 

"  'Some  less  costly  road  to  peace  than  the 
one  we  are  now  following  must  be  found,' 
as  Will  Clayton  says,  and  the  road  he  points 
to — Atlantic  Union — miist  be  taken  with  the 
least  delay." 

The  Senate  held  hearings  on  the  resolu- 
tion in  February  1960.  but  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  took  no  action,  decid- 
ing— after  the  Korean  war  began — to  wait 
and  see.  The  resolution  dying  that  session. 
Senator  Ketaxtvex  reintroduced  the  same  text 
In  1961  on  behalf  of  27  Senators,  including 
most  of  the  previous  group  plus  such  ad- 
ditions as  Senators  George  Aiken.  Frank 
Carlson,  Richard  Nixon,  Herbert  Lehman. 
Russell  Long  and  John  McClellan.  The 
House  sponsors  numbered  seven  and  in- 
cluded Christian  A.  Herter  (later  Secretary 
of  State)  and  Mike  Mansfield  (now  Senate 
majority  leader) . 

(There  follows  the  text  of  the  statements 
Senator  KxrAUVEX  made  on  the  floor  and  to 
the  press  In  Introducing  the  resolution  in 
in  1949.  and  ita  text  in  1949  and  1961.— 
Kditoks.) 

"Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  behalf  of  a  distinguished  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators,  to-wit:  Walter  F.  George;  Guy 
M.  Gillette;  Raymond  E.  Baldwin;  Rottert 
C.  Hendrlckson;  Bert  H.  Miller;  Harry  P. 
Cain;  Zales  P.  Ecton;  Lister  Hill;  John  J. 
Sparkman;  J.  William  Fulbrlght;  Burnet  R. 
Maybank;  Edward  J.  Thye;  Garrett  L. 
Withers;  Joseph  R.  McCarthy;  Harley  M.  Kil- 
gore;  Virgil  Chapman;  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.; 
Frank  P.  Graham;   and  Milton  R.  Young. 

"The  resolution  requests  the  President  to 
invite  the  other  six  sponsors  of  the  pcu:t  to 
meet  with  American  delegatee  'in  a  Federal 
Convention  to  explore  how  far  their  peoplee, 
and  other  democraciee  whom  the  Conven- 
tion may  invite  to  send  delegates,  can  apply 
between  them,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  principles  of  free  federal 
union.' 

"Its  p\ui>ose  is  to  permit  timely,  fruitful 
inveetigatlon  of  the  possibilities  of  over- 
coming, through  a  federal  union  of  the  At- 
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lantlc  democracies,  the  international  dif- 
ficulties we  face.  It  aims  also  to  give  the 
United  States  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace  the  maximum  psychological  ad- 
vantages of  leadership,  without  our  writing 
any  blank  check  or  incurring  any  dangerous 
commitment." 

AVOm    PIXCEMKAL    SOLUTIONS 

"We  face  in  the  Atlantic  area,  and  particu- 
larly with  Canada,  Britain,  Ftanoe,  and 
Benelux,  a  complex  of  problems — political, 
military,  economic,  monetary — which  we  are 
now  trying  to  solve  separately,  piecemeal. 
by  the  SCA.  the  pact,  rearmament,  eto.  We 
are  also  trying  to  solve  them  only  on  a  dip- 
lomatic or  govenment-to-government  basis. 

"Calling  the  proposed  convention  would 
not  prevent  continued  efforts  along  these 
lines,  but  it  would  permit  us.  in  company 
with  the  other  pact  sponsors,  to  try  also 
to  solve  this  complex  of  problems  by  tack- 
ling them  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  man-to- 
man basis  of  our  own  American  Federal 
Union  sjrstem.  It  wo\ild  commit  lis  to  noth- 
ing more  than  an  earnest  exploration  of  this 
way  out. 

"So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  wherever  it  has  been  tried  that 
for  us  to  decide  even  to  explore  Its  possibili- 
ties in  the  Atlantic  community  would  rouse 
great  hope.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  begin 
this  exploration  now  while  we  have  time  to 
do  it  carefully,  rather  than  risk  waiting  xutil 
events  force   hasty,   ill-considered  action. 

"The  propKwed  resolution  has  the  support 
of  many  eminent  citizens,  led  by  former 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committee,  and  Ite  vice 
president,  Robert  Patterson,  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Will  Clayton,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

"We  who  sponsor  this  resolution  in  both 
Ho\ises  of  the  Congress  represent  the  people 
of  many  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  center  to  the  high  North 
and  the  Deep  South,  from  the  Smokies  to 
the  Rockies.  We  include  members  not  only 
of  both  the  great  parties,  but  of  nearly  every 
important  school  of  thought  from  conserva- 
tive to  liberal  in  each  of  them.  Some  of 
us  voted  for  the  Atlantic  Treaty  with  great 
hope,  and  some  with  deep  misgivings. 

"The  Ust  of  Senators  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution, while  diverse  in  interest  and 
thought,  are  towers  of  strength  in  this  great 
body.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this 
group  who  does  not  have  a  better  claim  to 
the  honor  of  filing  this  resolution  than  I  do. 

"Diverse  as  this  group  is.  we  are  united  in 
believing  that  it  is  high  time  we  Americans 
began  to  explore  in  a  Federal  Convention 
how  far  we  can  extend  the  Federal  principles 
of  the  United  States  between  the  free  peo- 
plee of  the  North  Atlantic.  Even  those  of 
us  who  have  the  greatest  hope  In  the  North 
Atlantic  pact  and  in  the  United  Nations 
agree  that  in  a  period  so  full  of  peril  as  the 
present  we  dare  not  neglect  to  explore  so 
promising  a  way  as  Federal  union  to 
strengthen  the  dikes  against  war,  depression 
and  dictatorship." 

This  is  the  text  of  the  statement  to  the 
press  Senator  Kktattvex  made  after  introduc- 
ing the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate. July  26.  1949 : 

"I  have  today  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
a  conciurent  resolution  on  behalf  of  Senators 
(same  list  as  in  preceding  statement  made 
on  the  fioor).  inviting  the  democracies  which 
sponsored  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  name 
delegates  to  a  Federal  Convention. 

"We  believe  this  reeolution  is  in  the  great 
line  of  American  history. 

"This  is  a  resolution  to  explore— and  what 
is  deeper  in  America  than  the  spirit  of  ex- 
ploring? It  was  by  exploring  that  brave  men 
discovered  this  New  Wcnrld.  It  was  by  call- 
ing a  Federal  Convention  in  1787  to  eiqilore 
how  the  18  Original  States  cotild  be  united 
more  effectively  than  by  the  feeble  Articles 
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et  CooitOmntiaa  that  our  Founding  Pmtfaen 
dlaoowMl  tiM  fmltrul  prtnolptes  o€  tr— 
red«na  union  which  they  •mbodiad  In  our 
OotMtttutton  now  th«  warld'a  olctaat  writ- 
ten Oonatttvttao  and  th*  one  that  has 
toraoght  mar*  frMdom.  peace,  and  prosperity 
to  more  men  and  wom«n  than  any  form  ot 
goremmant  tvtr  did  In  human  hlatory. 

"WeU.  the  raaolutton  we  sponsor  la  to  ex- 
plore the  poerthUlty  of  applying  theee  same 
Vadaral  union  prtndples  to  unite  the  democ- 
raclea  of  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds  In  a 
great  union  of  the  free — to  explore  whether 
we  may  not  thus  find,  and  lead  humanity 
along,  the  way  to  that  better,  happier,  freer 
world  which  mankind  has  been  vainly  seek- 
ing by  other  routes,  and  for  which  the  lives 
<rf  ao  many  men  have  been  sacrtflced  in  two 
World  Wars  In  our  time." 

(At  this  point  the  statement  Inserted  sev- 
eral of  the  paragraphs  of  the  above  speech 
which  Senator  KxrAUvxs  made  on  the  floor 
In  Introducing  the  resolution — Eorroas.] 

"Too  often  already  our  hopes  have  failed 
Ua.  Too  often  since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have 
been  forced  into  precipitate  action  by  the 
failure  of  our  hopes.  We.  too,  can  be  lorced 
to  offer  union  overnight,  as  the  British  were 
at  Dunkirk. — but  this  is  not  the  way  our 
forefathers  built  this  great  Union  of  ours. 
It  la  easy  to  speed  from  makeshift  to  make- 
shift, but  to  build  an  enduring  union,  to 
build  anything  enduring,  takea  time. 

"Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  it  does  gain  us  time.  The 
iiuestlon  Is:  how  shall  we  use  this  time? 
We  who  sponsor  this  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion agree  in  proposing  that  we  use  that  time 
to  begin  without  delay  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  oceanic  federation  now.  while 
we  can  explore  them  with  carefxil  prudence. 
"We  should  stress  that  this  proi;>oeal  does 
not  prevent  us  from  continuing  the  present 
efforts  to  aolve  by  other  methods  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us.  But  why  should  these 
efforts  prevent  ua  from  exploring  the  Federal 
Union  solution?  When  our  scientists  tackled 
the  problem  of  harnessing  atomic  energy, 
they  tackled  it  in  four  different  ways  at 
once.  ShoTild  we  not  learn  from  that  ex- 
ample? 

"The  fact  is  that  we  Americans  face  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  with  Canada.  Britain, 
Francs,  and  Benelux,  not  one  problem  but  a 
complex  of  problems. 

"Not  only  are  we  still  relying  on  the  piece- 
meal technique  which  Secretary  Marshall 
Justly  condemned  in  his  celebrated  speech, 
but  we  are  confining  our  efforts  to  the  dip- 
lomatic, or  govemment-to-govemment  ap- 
proach. We  approached  tills  complex  of 
problems  piecemeal  first  on  a  universal 
govemment-to-govemment  basis,  through 
Bretton  Woods,  the  International  Bank  and 
Fund,  the  United  NaUons,  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  the  Baruch  plan.  When 
that  approach  didn't  work,  we  got  down  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  In  the  North  At- 
lantic area — but  still  we  tackled  each  side  of 
it  separately  on  this  govemment-to-govem- 
ment diplomatic  basis,  in  the  kCarshall  Plan, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  tlie  rearmament 
program. 

"Ths  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  would 
not,  I  repeat,  prevent  continued  efforts  along 
theee  lines,  or  any  of  the  variations  of  them 
that  have  been  proposed  in  other  resolu- 
tions. But  It  would  permit  us  to  try  also  to 
solve  this  complex  of  problems  by  tackling 
them  (1)  as  a  whole:  (9)  in  company  with 
the  Canadian.  Brltlah,  French,  and  Benelux 
democracies  with  whom  we  share  moet 
closely  these  economic,  military,  monetary, 
and  atomic  problems,  and  who  sponsored 
with  OS  tlM  North  Atlantic  Pact;  and  (3) 
on  the  man-to-man  Federal  Union  basis  of 
our  own  UB.  Constitution.'* 

SHOTTU)  TXT  AMXSTCAW  AFFSOACB 

"Surely  thU  practical.  100  percent  Ameri- 
can approach  shovild  not  be  the  one  approach 
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to  the  problem  that  we  should  refuse  even 
to  try. 

"This  Is  the  approach  that  led  o\ir  fore- 
fathers to  our  Federal  ConsUtuUon.  Much 
was  said  of  that  Constitution  In  o\u-  recent 
debate  in  ths  Senate  on  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
but  as  I  pointed  out  than  It  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  our  CozisUtution  is  it- 
self not  a  domeatic  but  a  foreign  policy.  It 
originated  as  a  fundamental  foreign  polcy  to 
govern  the  relations  of  sovereign  States  with 
each  other.  It  began  as  an  answer  to  the 
type  of  problem  we  and  the  other  Atlantic 
democracies  now  face,  how  to  secure  our 
liberty  without  another  war. 

"Our  fathers  took  the  Federal  Convention 
road  that  led  to  our  ConsUtuUon  when  at- 
tempts to  solve  piecemeal  their  poUUcal. 
economic,  and  monetary  problems  failed. 
We  forget  that  an  alliance — the  ArUcles  of 
Confederation,  in  some  respects  stronger 
than  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty— failed 
miserably  even  among  13  States  whose  people 
had  more  bonds  in  common  than  the  12 
signatories  of  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty. 

"The  dangers  of  war,  depression,  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  led  these  earliest  AUan- 
Uc  democracies  to  meet  In  a  Federal  Conven- 
Uon  in  1787  as  the  depuUes  of  13  Inde- 
pendent, sovereign  States.'  There  they 
worked  out  our  Federal  ConsUtutlon  as  the 
soluUon  of  their  economic,  poIlUcal.  mone- 
tary, moral,  and  spiritual  complex  of  prob- 
lems, as  their  common  foreign  policy,  the 
basis  of  their  future  relaUons  with  each 
other. 

"Whereas  the  ArUcIes  of  Confederation 
like  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty,  formed  a 
mere  alliance  of  governments,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  formed  by  a  Fed- 
eral Union  of  their  people.  By  It  they  di- 
vided powers  between  the  democratic  Union 
government  and  the  separate  democratic 
State  governments,  with  a  view  to  securing 
thereby  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  peace  of 
all  their  cltiaens,  and  keeping  all  govern- 
ments. State  or  Union,  obedient  to  them. 

"This  cltlzen-to-cltlzen  Federal  Union  pol- 
icy made  the  people  of  the  13  States  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
With  It  they  put  ths  doUar.  then  not  'worth 
a  conttnental.'— on  a  solid  foundaUon, 
changed  bankruptcy  to  boom,  converted  da- 
presslon  Into  the  most  fabulous  prosperity 
humanity  has  ever  known. 

"Since  then,  every  generation  of  our  peo- 
ple— with  one  exception — has  gone  on  ex- 
tending to  more  States  and  more  men  thia 
policy  of  Federal  Union— this  policy  of  an 
expanding  cMnmon  fres  government,  a  com- 
mon defense  force,  a  common  currency,  a 
common  postage  stamp,  a  common  free  mar- 
ket, a  common  bill  of  rights,  and  a  oonunon 
guaranty  that  the  people  of  sach  State  in 
the  Union,  strong  or  weak,  should  govern 
themselves  as  they  pleased  in  every  field 
they  did  not  expressly  transfer  to  the  Union. 

"The  one  exception,  the  one  generation 
that  has  not  extended  the  area  governed  by 
this  Federal  Union  policy  that  converts  for- 
eign relaUons  Into  domesUc  relations  and 
aliens  Into  citizens,  that  generaUon  Is  our 
own.  We  have  forgotten  that  our  ConsUtu- 
Uon began  as  a  foreign  policy,  as  a  soluUon 
of  an  Interstate  economic,  monetary,  polit- 
ical, and  moral  problem.  We  have  tried 
everything  but  this — and  for  all  our  plans 
and  policies,  all  our  debts  and  all  our  dead, 
we  find  ourselves  today,  after  two  world  wars, 
with  recovery  receding  and  bankruptcy 
threatening  part  of  the  free,  facing  a  more 
dangerous  depression,  a  more  formidable  dic- 
tatorship, a  third  and  more  disastrous  war. 

"Is  it  not  time  to  remember  that  our  Con- 
sUtuUon is  a  great  foreign  policy,  and  to 
explore  how  we  can  apply  its  principles  to 
unite  aU  the  free? 

"This  resolution  would  but  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  By 
its  second  arUcle  we  are  now  committed,  as 
are  aU  Its  parties,  to  'contribute  toward  the 
further  develojunent  of  peaceful  and  friendly 


IntemaUonal  relaUons  by  strengthening 
their  free  insUtutions.  by  bringing  about  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  instltuUona  are  founded,  and 
by  promoting  condiUons  of  stability  and 
well-bslng.'  How  can  we  Americans  prove 
more  convincingly  that  we  are  determined 
to  carry  out  this  treaty  than  by  Inviting  Its 
cosponsors  to  study  with  us  the  Federal 
Union  principles  on  which  oiu*  own  freedom 
Is  based? 

"The  appUcaUon  of  these  federal  prtnd- 
ples among  the  Atlantic  democracies  raises, 
of  course,  difficult  problems.  But  It  would 
seem  foolish  to  let  one's  attitude  toward  this 
resolution  depend  on  such  questions  as  how 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  an  AUantic  Union  should  be 
formed,  and  exacUy  what  powers  should  be 
transferred  to  it.  and  by  what  transition 
meas\ires.  and  what  powers  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  each  nation  In  the  union.  I'beee 
questions  deserve  earnest  consideration,  but 
to  let  anyone's  answer  to  them  prevent  us 
from  calling  the  convention  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  The  only  answers  to  these 
questions  that  can  have  real  weight  are 
thoee  that  a  federal  convention  Itself 
reaches. 

"xxPLoax  NOW  oa  watt  fob  cxisisr 
"The  only  question  this  resolution  raises 
really  Is  this:  Is  It  wise,  or  unwise,  to  call 
a  Federal  Convention  to  bring  us  answers 
to  all  these  other  questions?  Shall  we  non 
finally  begin  to  explore  the  one  way  out  of 
our  troubles  that  we  have  not  yet  even  ex- 
plored? Or  shall  we  continue  to  neglect  this 
way  which  all  our  history  teaches  us  to  trust? 
Shall  we  begin  this  exploration  now.  while 
we  have  time  to  do  it  carefully?  Or  shall 
we  take  a  chance,  wait  untU  events  force  us 
to  move? 

"That.  I  submit,  U  the  only  question 
today — and  all  the  imhappy  surprises  we 
have  suffered  in  recent  years  would  seem 
to  leave  but  one  wise  answer  to  that  question. 

"All  this  resolution  commits  us  to  Is  to 
explore  earnestly  and  honestly  the  possibility 
of  federating  with  other  democracies  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  constitutional  principles. 
True,  a  Federal  Convention  Implies  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  but  Impressive  as 
that  term  Is.  such  a  convention  cannot  pos- 
sibly commit  those  who  call  or  attend  It  to 
anything  more  than  a  serious  effort  to  work 
out  a  better  system  of  governing  their  mutual 
relaUons  than  the  existing  one.  Democracy 
Itself  forbids  any  democracy  to  commit  Its 
people  to  any  constitution  before  they  have 
seen  It.  Democracy  requires  us  and  every 
democracy  to  reserve  to  the  people  the  right 
to  ratify  or  reject  any  agreement  or  constitu- 
tion a  Federal  Convention  may  draft. 

"By  calling  this  Federal  Convention  we  can 
lose  nothing  whatever,  and  we  can  gain  more 
than  anyone  can  Imagine. 

"So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  fed- 
eral union  system  wherever  tried,  so  Immense 
Is  Its  prestige,  that  for  us  merely  to  offer  to 
begin  to  explore  Its  possibilities  in  the  Atian- 
tlc  community  would  awe  dictators  and  put 
new  heart  in  the  free  more  than  anything  else 
within  our  practical  reach.  By  this  act  we 
thus  tackle,  too,  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
of  oar  problem. 

"In  World  War  I  we  sought  freedom— but 
without  union.  We  came  to  World  War  n, 
and  again  we  sought  freedom — without 
union. 

"In  the  hall  where  the  Senate  now  sits, 
Daniel  Webster  first  enunciated  the  Immortal 
principle  of  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable.' 

"It  moves  me  deeply  as  a  southerner, 
speaking  today  for  so  many  northerners,  too, 
to  propose  on  behalf  of  us  all  this  resolution 
that  returns  to  the  principle  that  made  us 
a  people,  and  that  proclaims  over  the  ocean. 
'Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  on* 
and  Inseparable.' " 
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(From  Freedom  tt  Union.  October  IMS] 

TBrr  ov  OsaBatax.  <1940)  Anjumc 

OoNvafTiOM  RasoLunoM 

Whereas  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  have  declared  themselves  "determined 
to  safeguard  the  freedom,  coxnnK>n  heritage, 
and  civiliaation  ot  their  peoples,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  detnocracy,  individual  lib- 
erty, and  the  rule  ot  law,"  and  "resolved  to 
unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defense  and 
for  the  preeervatlon  of  peace  and  secxirlty"; 
and 

Whereas  they  have  agreed  in  article  S  of 
that  treaty  to  "contribute  toward  the  further 
development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  Inter- 
national relations  by  strengthening  their  free 
institutions,  by  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  prtnclples  upon  which 
these  Institutions  are  founded,  and  by  pro- 
moting conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being"  and  to  "seek  to  eliminate  confilct  in 
their  international  economic  policies"  and  to 
"encotirage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them";  and 

Whereas  the  principles  on  which  our  Amer- 
ican freedom  is  founded  are  those  of  Fed- 
eral union,  which  were  applied  for  the  first 
time  in  history  in  the  U.S.  Constitution;  and 
Whereas  our  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
worked  out  these  principles  of  union  as  a 
means  of  safeguarding  the  individual  lib- 
erty and  common  heritage  of  the  people  of 
13  sovereign  States,  strengthening  their  free 
institutions,  uniting  their  defensive  efforts, 
encouraging  their  economic  collaboration, 
and  severally  attaining  the  alms  that  the 
democracies  of  the  north  Atlantic  have  set 
for  themselves  in  the  aforesaid  treaty;  and 
Whereas  these  fiaderal  union  principles 
y  have  succeeded  impressively  in  advancing 
such  alms  In  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Bwltaerland.  and  wherever  other  free  peo- 
ples have  applied  thesn;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  together  with 
tlie  other  signatories  to  the  treaty,  has  prom- 
ised to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  these  federal  principles  and  has,  as  their 
most  extensive  practitioner  and  greatest 
beneficiary,  a  unique  moral  obligation  to 
make  this  contribution  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  Unltsd  States  and  the  other 
six  democracies  which  sponsored  the  treaty 
have,  by  their  success  in  drafting  It  and 
extending  It  to  others,  established  a  prece- 
dent for  \inlted  action  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  these  alms,  and  the  creation  of  a 
free  and  lasting  xinlon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Aesofved  bjr  the  Senate  (the  Hotue  o/  Rep- 
reaentatires  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Invits  the  dan»ocracles  which 
spoDsored  the  North  AtialiUc  Treaty  to  name 
delegates,  representing  their  principal  polit- 
ical parties,  to  meet  with  delegates  of  the 
United  States  in  a  federal  convention  to  ex- 
plore how  far  their  peoples,  and  the  peoples 
of  siich  other  democracies  as  the  convention 
may  invite  to  send  delegates,  can  apply 
among  them,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Natlona.  the  principles  of  free  federal 
union. 

KxTAuvxa  Wnx  Bs  Best  Rkmkkbxrxd  ram 
PiONnsiNO  Atlamtic  Union 

<By  Edward  J.  Ueeman) 

A  great  heart  snapped  because  it  tried  to 
do  too  much. 

Though  he  seemed  to  do  it  all  easily, 
there  must  have  been  a  strain  which  did 
not  show  on  the  surface. 

I  was  one  of  many  whom  Estes  KzTAxrvEx 
took  Inside  that  big  heart,  and  I  feel  that  I 
learned  to  know  Mtt>  wen. 

I  first  met  him  when  he  was  representa- 
tive from  Chattanooga.  What  he  talked 
*bout.  and  eamesUy,  was  the  need  of  re- 
forming the  pruoeduies  In  Congress,  Ideas 
which  he  expressed  tn  his  book.  "TTwentieth 
Century  Congress." 


Then  and  there  I  decided  he  was  a  states- 
man, for  there  were  few  votes  to  be  gained 
by  reforming  the  rules  of  Congress. 

So  when  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  ma 
for  the  Senate,  and  asked  me  to  get  some 
Memphis  people  together  to  meet  him,  I 
was  glad  to  do  so. 

He  said  be  would  fight  Ed  Crump,  the 
political   boss  and  dictator  oi  Memphis. 

"Don't  do  that,"  I  advised.  "One  candi- 
date after  another  has  made  Crump  the 
lasue  and  that  negative  policy  has  tailed, 
t  "Just  come  to  Shelby  County  and  present 
yourself  and  your  program,  appeal  to  the 
•people  for  their  votes  as  you  have  a  right  to 
do.  Don't  fight  Cnunp,  but  If  Cnmip  fi^ts 
you,  as  I  think  he  will,  fight  back." 

Criunp  did  blast  Estes  Ketauves.  and  the 
candidate  fought  back.  Crump  likened  lilm 
to  a  pet  coon,  that  goes  rummaging  in  the 
bureau  when  you  are  not  looking. 

"I  may  be  a  pet  coon."  Estks  rejoined, 
"but  I  am  not  Mr.  Crump's  pet  coon." 

The  battle  was  on. 

I  learned  Estes  was  about  to  put  on  a 
coonskin  cap. 

"Don't  do  that,"  I  pleaded.  Such  show- 
manship was  distasteful  to  me. 

He  Ignored  my  advice,  and  the  whole 
world  knows  how  effective  the  stunt  was. 

Estes  KxFAtrvEB  won.  The  Cnmip  dictator- 
ship which  had  ruled  Memphis  with  an  Iron 
hand,  and  had  bandplcked  governors  and 
senators,  was  smashed,  though  Crump  con- 
tinued to  be  a  political  leader  of  prestige 
until  his  death. 

A  statesman,  they  say,  must  first  prove  to 
be  a  politician  who  can  get  elected. 

But  once  elected  Senator  KzrAiTTEB  proved 
he  was  at  heart  a  statesman. 

To  get  the  essential  supi>ort  of  Bdmiind 
Orgill.  Memphis  wholesale  hardware  mer- 
chant. Senator  Ketauveb  had  to  convince 
Mr.  Orgill  he  was  for  Atlantic  Union,  for  it 
was  only  to  advance  this  cause  tliat  Mr. 
Orgill  was  willing  to  enter  politics. 

Senator  Kefauvir  did  pledge  himself  to 
advocate  Atlantic  Union. 

But,  If  he  had  been  merely  a  politician, 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
make  one  speecli,  introduce  a  resolution  for 
it,  say.  "I'm  sorry  but  you  see  the  time  is  not 
ripe,"  and  abcmdon  the  effort. 

But  Estes  had  become  convinced  that  or- 
ganic union  of  free  democratic  nations  of 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  was 
necessary  to  overcome  communism. 

He  worked  for  it,  fought  for  It.  When,  in 
camp>algns,  demagogues  attacked  him  for  It. 
he  did  not  flinch. 

He  was  a  speaker  in  demand  throiighout 
the  coimtry.  He  oould  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject, and  ottea  he  chose  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  AUantic  Union. 

He  was  the  principal  architect  and  ttks 
leading  American  figure  in  organiidng  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  wbich 
has  been  meeting  every  year  since  1956,  the 
Atlantic  Congress  of  1959,  and  the  Paris  Con- 
ference of  1901. 

There  is  an  Atlantic  Council  at  work  to- 
day, with  all  three  living  ex-Presidents  as  Ita 
honorary  chairmen,  and  Senator  Kbtauves 
gets  the  credit. 

Tile  "Parliament  of  Man"  bs  achieved  be- 
fore his  dsath.  The  Federation  ot  the  Free 
should  come  soon  from  causes  be  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  be  his  monument. 

Senator  B^xtattvix'e  exposure  of  gangsters 
and  his  fight  on  monopoly  were  spectacular. 

But  I  will  wager  that  he  wiU  have  a  great 
place  in  history  as  the  statesman  who,  more 
than  any  otiier.  pioneered  in  behalf  of  the 
FsderaUoa  of  the  Free. 


KarATTvaa,  tsk 

(By  Elmo  Roper) 

Most  of  us  have  been  reared  to  beliere 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  indis- 
pensable man — and  yet  somehow  words  i^- 


prcKimatlng  those  must  be  found  to  describe 
Senator  Estks  KxrAtrvxa.  Certainly  ths 
phrase  which  all  Uioee  who  labored  for 
Atlantic  Union  can  agree  to  is  that  he  was 
the  irreplaceable  man. 

In  writing  about  Bsrxs  Kirawn,  It's  hard 
to  know  where  to  begin.  Perhaps  one  should 
begin  with  his  oourage.  Ha  never  hesitated 
to  take  an  unpxopular  position  when  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  right  one.  He  was  the  first 
man  in  the  Congress  of  ths  United  Stetes  to 
take  a  public  stand  for  AUantic  Union — at 
a  time  when  such  a  view  made  him  solitary 
indeed.  Bom  in  the  Old  South,  he  was 
uncompkromlslngly  devoted  to  equal  rights  for 
Negroes.  However  much  one  might  have  dis- 
agreed with  any  of  his  views.  I  doubt  If  any- 
one can  be  found  who  would  deny  that  nuist 
of  his  positions  required  courage  of  the  high- 
est order. 

But  one  might  as  easily  begin  with  his 
loyalty,  his  steadfastness.  Over  the  years  he 
never  wavered  in  his  support  of  Atiantie 
Union,  publicly  or  privately.  Called  a 
"nlgger-lovlng  one-worider,"  In  the  middle 
of  a  hot  political  campaign,  he  took  the 
epithet  calmly  In  stride  and  retreated  not  an 
Inch  from  his  convictions.  Everytlaing  he 
ever  told  me  he  would  do,  during  the  long 
battle  for  congressional  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  an  AUantic  Citizens  Convention,  ha 
did.  In  a  profession  of  easy  promises,  hs 
kept  every  one. 

Yet  a  very  good  ease  could  be  made  that 
the  first  thing  one  should  mention  In  con- 
nection with  Senator  KETAUvm  was  his  vision. 
Many  years  ago  he  realised  that  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  oceans,  color  of  the  skin,  and  re- 
ligion were  unnatural  boundaries  for  govern- 
ments. To  let  any  of  them  assume  the 
unnatural  importance  they  have  come  to 
have  in  this  20th  century  was  to  Invite — at 
worst — continued  wars  and — at  best — con- 
tinued costly  rivalries.  In  a  worid  shrunken 
by  fast  transportation  and  faster  communi- 
cations and  where  men  know  how  to  destroy 
centuries  of  civilization  in  minutes,  some 
stronger  cement  was  needed  to  bind  men  to- 
gether. To  ESTxs  KxTATTVEH  that  more  bind- 
ing cement  was  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being.  On  that  foundation,  he 
would  have  built  a  broader,  more  end\iring 
government  than  this  planet  has  ever  seen. 

Perhaps  the  underlying  source  of  Bbtbs 
Ketauvxb'b  strength  was  his  ability  to  stand 
alone.  During  his  time  In  the  Senate,  he 
never  did  anything  out  of  a  desire  to  become 
a  "member  of  the  club"  nor  did  he  tailor  his 
views  to  assure  reelection  to  that  exclusive 
body.  He  was  guided  solely  by  the  inner 
force  of  his  own  reasoning  powers — which 
were  formidable,  coonskin  cap  to  the  con- 
trary. No  outer  force  had  '.he  power  to  alter 
his  convictions — or  his  actions.  I  suppose 
what  I  am  describing  is.  very  simply,  a  man 
of  complete  Integrity. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  out  of  chxuacter  in 
EsTxs  KxTAuvxa's  walking  up  the  streets  of 
little  towns  all  over  America  and  greeting 
people  with.  "I  am  Estks  Kxtauver.  I  am 
running  for  the  Presidency  and  I  would  nfc^ 
to  have  your  support."  He  was  in  tune  with 
the  aspirations  of  all  m«nir|n<1 — even  though 
he  was  one  of  mankind's  most  exceptional 
products. 

And  for  many  of  us.  grief  ovsr  the  death 
of  a  great  num  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  oiu-  cause  the  irreplaceabl* 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopn] 
was  unable  to  be  present  today.  He  asked 
me  specifically  to  express  his  own  sorrow 
and  his  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Esm 
KzrATTviR,  but  also  to  say  that  at  a  iater 
date  h«  woaki  express  his  trflmte. 
V  Mr.  President,  on  b^ialf  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Senator  Estks  Kxrkwn,  I 
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wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
many  Senators  who  paid  tribute  to  his 
life  and  his  service. 

Mr.  Pi'esldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sxmdry  editorials  and  resolu- 
tions from  amon«  the  many  published 
throughout  the  country,  may  be  printed 
In  the  RscoKi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   NaahvUla   Texmeosean] 

A    DlBTOIOUISRSD     PtTBLIC     SmVAMT 

_TTpon  learning  of  the  death  of  Senator 
■■'■■  Kkfauvee,  a  great  many  Americana 
•eroM  thla  broad  land  knew  they  had  lost  a 
great  and  stalwart  friend  In  Congresa. 

Senator  KzrAirvn  had  so  often  spoken 
and  fought  for  the  consumer — the  little 
nan — that  Innumerable  people  across  the 
IfaUoo  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  tall  man  with  the  rough-hewn  fea- 
tures belonged  to  Tennessee,  but  In  a  larger 
■enae  he  belonged  to  the  Nation  and  the 
oountleaa  people  who  had  shaken  his  hand 
In  pirlmary  campaigns  and  watched  his  work 
In  the  Senate. 

A  naUonal  magazine  once  said  of  him  In 
an  editorial:  "We  are  not  among  his  con- 
stituents but  we  wish  we  were.  He  Is  the 
Senate's  ablest  Investigator.  In  defense  of 
the  general  public  Interest  be  has  been  dili- 
gent. Inventive,  Intelligent,  reliable  and, 
above  all,  courageous." 

Fc*  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  battled 
patiently,  contlnuoiisly,  and  sometimes  alone 
for  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation  and. 
through  his  connections  with  the  Inter- 
parUamentary  Union  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
the  world. 

His  efforts  were  In  behalf  of  their  pocket- 
books,  their  homes,  their  farms,  and  cities, 
their  basic  freedoms,  their  health  and  hopes 
of  living  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Senator  KxFAirvn  went  to  Washington  be- 
Uevlng  deeply  in  certain  progressive  princi- 
ples. He  was  determined  to  do  something 
about  them,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  his 
record  attests  to  how  much  he  did.  He 
went  about  his  work  calmly  and  conscien- 
tiously,, and  that  record  has  been  one  of 
courageous  resistance  against  all  sorts  of 
pressure,  threats,  intimidations,  and  entice- 
ments. 

He  had  his  share  of  defeats,  legislative 
and  political.  And  he  knew  how  to  take 
them  with  dignity.  He  saw  hU  hopes  go 
glimmering  on  the  floor  of  the  1952  Demo- 
cratic convention,  and  again  In  1966.  But  he 
took  his  reversals  with  characteristic  calm- 
ness and  In  good  spirit. 

The  Senator  retained  from  his  presidential 
battles  a  most  devoted  personal  following 
which  existed  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A 
Tennessean.  visiting  In  ahnoet  any  State 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Oregon  Is  certain  to 
find  Kefauver  admirers. 

It  is  no  particular  mystery  how  Senator 
Kktauvui  was  able  to  retain  such  a  strong 
grip  on  the  public's  affections.  Much  of  the 
strong  feeling  aroused  by  this  tall  Tennes- 
sean with  a  sincere  smile  and  a  hearty  hand- 
shake was  his  sense  of  conviction  and  dedica- 
tion about  political  goals — no  matter  whether 
it  was  a  presidential  primary  or  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  drug  prices. 

Senator  KxrAirvn  was  in  effect  the  under- 
dog fighting  t<x  aU  other  underdogs.  He 
was  a  David  among  the  Qoliaths  of  the  trusts, 
the  oU  cartel,  the  big  pharmaceutical  in- 
terests, or  the  crime  syndicate.  He  plunged 
into  fights  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  hc^>e 
of  winning,  where  lesser  men  would  have 
faltered  and  tiimed  back. 

In  his  struggles  he  Incurred  some  powerful 
•amities,  beginning  with  the  machine  of 
"Boss"  E.  H.  Cnmip.  of  Memphis,  and  being 
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added  to  when  he  launched  the  1961  Senate 
orime  hearings.  In  that  inquiry  he  proved 
that  racketeers  were  infiltrating  the  big  city 
poUtlcal  machines.  His  trampling  on  po- 
litical toes  was  to  haunt  him  later,  but  he 
suspected  as  much  in  the  beginning  ^n^ 
wasn't  deterred. 

It  was  the  forthrlghtness  and  conviction 
of  Mr.  KxTAuvxa  that  cemented  a  friendship 
between  him  and  the  late  SlUlman  Evans, 
St.,  publisher  of  this  newspaper  from  1937 
to  19M.  Mr.  KxTAuvxa  wanted  to  have  a 
greater  part  In  the  fight  against  "Boas" 
Crump,  and  decided  to  give  up  his  House 
seat  and  run  for  the  Senate. 

He  approached  Mr.  Evans  for  advice  and 
was  told  he  could  coxuit  on  the  newspaper's 
support  If  he  would  make  one  promise — to 
shake  600  hands  a  day  imtU  election  time. 
It  was  a  promise  Mr.  KxTAtrvn  kept  and  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  became  the  first  major 
newspaper  to  give  him  editorial  support  for 
the  Senate. 

The  subsequent  victory  was  political  his- 
tory In  Tennessee,  and  the  campaign  symbol 
of  a  coon -skin  cap — made  In  response  to  a 
Crxmip  remark  about  pet  coons — was  fixed  in 
the  political  scene. 

This  newspaper  did  not  always  agree  with 
Mr.  KKTAtrvDi,  or  he  with  It.  But  on  basic 
principles  there  never  was  a  quarrel.  There 
was  never  anything  but  pride  for  a  Senator 
who  ranked  with  men  like  George  Norrls. 
Bob  LaFoUette,  and  others  in  the  quality  of 
statesmanship. 

There  were  occasions  when  Senator  Kx- 
FAX7VZS  stood  alone  or  almost  alone  on  a 
point  of  legislation,  urging  in  his  calm  voice 
a  course  of  wisdom  and  restraint.  In  the 
end.  not  only  the  Congress  but  his  critics 
saw  the  pertinancy  and  wisdom  of  his  view. 
For  example,  he  fought  Senator  John 
Brlcker's  efforts  to  hamstring  the  President's 
treaty-making  {>ower8.  Of  his  stand.  Senator 
KzFAUTxa  said:  "It  will  not  be  popular,  but 
I  cannot  In  good  conscience  Idly  stand  by 
without  opposing  what  I  consider  a  dan- 
gerous amendment  which  would  serloiisly 
Injure  our  foreign  relations." 

His  fight  lasted  for  2  years  and  In  1964 
President  Elsenhower  came  out  strongly 
against  the  amendment,  and  It  qxiietly  died. 
As  a  Senator,  Mr.  Kxfattvkx  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  all-time  greats. 
As  a  friend,  he  wUl  be  remembered  for 
countless  incidents  of  thoughtfulnesa  and 
kindness  to  so  many. 

He  was  a  relaxing  person  with  whom  to 
visit,  for  his  mcmt  striking  characteristic  was 
his  unhxuTled  pace,  his  calm  manner  and 
methodical  speech.  He  had  that  quality  of 
being  able  to  sustain  two  levels  of  thought, 
and  his  concentration  at  times  was  such 
it  was  mistaken  for  absentmlndedness  or 
deep  gloom. 

He  could  chat  with  a  friend  in  the  folksy, 
homespun  language  of  the  general  store,  or 
m  legal  language  while  exploring  the  com- 
plex mazes  of  antlmonopoly  law.  With  equal 
facility  he  could  discuss  farm  problems  at 
the  courthouse  square  or  debate  with  par- 
liamentarians In  Exirope's  gUded  halls. 

He  was  a  Roosevelt  Democrat,  a  Tnmian 
Democrat,  a  Stevenson  Democrat,  and  a  Ken- 
nedy Democrat.  And  many  who  followed 
him  in  his  support  of  others  were  first,  last, 
and  always  Kefauver  Democrats. 

Senator  Kxtaxtveb's  death  will  be  mourned 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  and  across 
the  sea.  Tennessee's  loss  Is  the  Nation's  loss 
and  that  of  freemen  everywhere. 

A  courageous  and  dedicated  fighter  has 
fallen.  The  gaping  void  left  by  hU  passing 
will  not  be  easily  fiUed,  for  such  men  come 
along  but  seldom. 

Senator  KxrAuvxa  has,  by  his  total  com- 
mitment to  public  service,  human  welfare, 
and  better  government,  left  his  mark  on  the 
pages  of  contemporary  history  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  countrymen. 


(From  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Aug.  ll,  1963) 
KxTAUvn,  or  TXNNXsaxx.  1903-63 
On  the  threshold  of  another  quarter-cen- 
tuxy  of  Internationally  recognlxed  service 
In  the  U.8.  Congress.  Estbb  KzrAUvn  sud- 
denly  is  cut  down.  A  fighting  heart  has 
stopped.  It  Is  with  a  deep  and  stinging  sad- 
ness that  we  note  the  death  of  a  great  Chat- 
tanoogan,  Tennessean,  and  American. 

East  Tennessee  courage,  determination, 
and  ability  drove  Estxs  KxrAuvxa  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  poet  John  Donne:  "Oo  and 
catch  a  falling  star  •  •  •."  He  reached  high. 
And  he  found  a  towering  place  Indeed. 

Not  soon  will  that  place  be  filled,  if  ever. 
For  his  advent  to  the  Senate  16  yecus  ago. 
after  a  decade  as  the  Third  District  Repre- 
sentative in  the  House,  marks  a  distinct 
political  era  in  State  history;  an  era  now 
ended. 

Senator  KxTAtrvn's  election  in  1948 — one 
of  many  races  which  stamped  him  as  a  cam- 
paigner without  parallel  in  Tennessee,  and 
which  subjected  him  to  fearful  strain- 
eliminated  the  NaUon's  last  statewide  polit- 
ical machine.  His  service  In  bringing  repre- 
senutlve  government  to  Tennessee  was  signal 
among  his  accomplishments. 

Service  had  long  since  become  his  life. 
As  a  boy  in  MadlaonvlUe;  as  a  popular  Uni- 
verslty  of  Tennessee  student;  at  Tale  Law 
School  where  he  paid  his  own  way.  he  worked 
to  that  end. 

It  was  in  Chattanooga,  as  a  young  lawyer, 
that  his  concepts  of  service  were  refined  and 
oriented.  As  chairman  of  the  county  plan- 
ning conrunlsslon  and  In  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities he  won.  in  1937.  the  Jaycee  Young 
Man  of  the  Year  award.  Many  more  honors 
were  to  oome. 

By  1946  he  had  been  named  by  Collier's 
magazine  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  first  of  hU  two 
books  (the  other  was  "Crime  in  America") 
"20th  Century  Congress."  had  been  termed 
"must  reading"  by  Bernard  Baruch.  In  Its 
plea  for  more  efficient  oongresslonal  machin- 
ery. It  revealed  him  as  a  serious  student 
of  government  with  a  broad  grasp  of  the 
democratic  function. 

During  his  sponsorship  of  countless  bills 
aimed  at  progress  and  reform,  he  was  named 
by  Time  as  one  of  the  10  best  Senators. 

And  only  last  Thursday  in  the  Senate,  his 
detailed  argimients  on  the  commimications 
satellite   issue   filled    10   pages   of   the   Con- 

OXXSaiONAL    RSCOKD. 

He  went  down  as  he  would  have  desired, 
a  vigorovis  batUer  for  principles  in  which  he 
believed.  Throughout  his  entire  career  his 
actions  were  open  and  above  board.  He  was 
not  a  straddler.  Often,  he  was  clairvoyant  in 
his  approach  to  the  divisive  and  controversial 
questions,  such  as  human  relations.  He 
earned  both  the  enmity  of  powerfiu  groups 
and  parochial  epithets  of  anti-South.  But 
history  will  Judge  him,  we  are  siu-e,  as  south- 
ern, and  American,  to  the  core. 

During  two  mighty,  fascinating  efforts  for 
the  presidency,  in  1963  and  1966.  no  one 
seemed  for  him  but  the  people.  He  stormed 
the  primaries,  and  lost  in  the  smoke-laden 
rooms. 

The  voters  became  acquainted  with,  and 
liked,  his  soft  tones  and  his  unassuming 
directness,  his  gentle  manner  and  dogged 
pursuit. 

As  Democratic  nominee  for  vice  president 
in  1966,  he  drew  further  distinction  to  his 

State. 

He  was  dedicated  from  youth  to  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. And  in  his  passing,  the  TVA  has 
lost  perhaps  its  best  and  most  influential 
friend. 

He  took  an  active  role  In  constructive 
legislation  Involving  every  phase  ot  domestic 
life,  as  the  news  colunms  attest.  These 
efforts  alone,  climaxed  In  his  crime  Investl- 
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gations.  made  him  known  In  every  capital  of 
the  world. 

Bat  be  was  equally  concerned  with  the 
future  and  strength  of  the  free  world.  As 
an  original  supporter  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
and  the  North  Atlamtlc  Treaty  Alliance,  he 
styled  himself  forthrlghtly  and  commend- 
ably  as  an  internationalist.  Often  a  dele- 
gate to  world  parliamentary  councils,  he 
never  spared  himself  in  his  hectic  travels. 

It  was  not  easy  to  capture  the  essence  of 
EsTxs  KiiTAUVEB.  There  were  times  when 
turmoU  and  relentless  pressures  of  pubUc 
life  closed  in  around  and  depressed  him. 
When  the  campaigns  seemed  to  offer  im- 
posing or  impossible  odds,  there  occasionally 
was  a  withdrawal  that  accompanied  his  con- 
tinuous handshaking. 

Incredibly,  and  sustained  by  a  basic  love 
for  i>eople  in  the  mass,  he  bounced  back 
time  and  again. 

From  his  boyhood  In  Madison vllle.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Smokies,  there  was 
about  him  a  friendliness,  a  strength,  and  a 
stern  Independence  of  thought  that  thrust 
him   toward   prominence. 

By  1060.  when  he  won  his  third  Senate 
term,  he  had  appeared  to  achieve  that  illu- 
sory status,  political  invincibility  in  the 
State — despite  bis  Implacable  enemies.  But 
his  punl&hlng  life  had  taken  its  toll.  And 
today,  with  3<4  years  of  bis  term  yet  to  run. 
he  Is  gone. 

BsTES  KxTATTviz  Carries  with  him  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  thousands,  even  of 
those  who  frequently  disagreed  with  him. 
He  has  been  a  force  for  good  in  the  Nation 
and  In  the  world.  As  the  late,  conservative 
Republican  Senator  Charles  Tobey,  of  New 
Hampshire,  said  of  him.  he  "had  in  his 
heart  a  need  of  decency  in  America."  We, 
who  have  followed  him  since  the  early  days, 
shall  treasure   his   memory. 


{Ftom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Aug. 
11.  1863] 

ESTES    KETAtrVEB 

Death  has  cut  short  the  career  of  Estes 
Kiratma.  senior  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
Tennessee. 

While  his  ideologies  were  sometimes  at 
variance  with  these  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. Senator  KiVAxrvxa  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  determination  who  made  his 
mark  In  the  Nation's  political  phlloeophy. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  ex(>o- 
•ure  of  the  crime  overlords,  for  his  antltnist 
investigations,  for  his  advocacy  of  greater 
cooperation  among  the  North  Atlantic  pow- 
erb.  for  unwavering  support  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  for  hU  efforts  to  reform  the 
eIect(M-al  college  and  for  his  international 
services  in  the  caTjse  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment procedures. 

The  unusually  tall  form  with  outstretched 
hand  became  known  through  vast  areas  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  Tennessee,  in  his 
Indefatigable  campaigning.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  handshake  and  the  personal  letter, 
and,  at  the  other  extreme,  one  of  the  first 
to  build  his  political  image  by  means  of  tele- 
vision news. 

Let  It  also  be  noted  that  Estks  Kxtaxtykb 
was  a  compassionate  man,  willing  to  stop 
and  help  a  person  in  need  of  his  special  serv- 
ices even  when  that  person  was  among  his 
political  opposition. 

EsTcs  KxTAuvza  was  dlstingiilahed  as  a 
Btiident  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  took 
his  law  degree  at  Yale,  and  became  an  at- 
torney In  Chattanooga.  In  1939  he  began 
to  attract  some  statewide  notice  when  he 
was  named  to  the  flxiauce  cosunUsloner  post 
in  the  cabinet  of  Oov.  Prentice  Cooper.  A 
few  months  later  he  resigned  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  House,  following  death  of 
Representative  fiooa  McBeynokls.  He  won 
uid  was  a  Member  of  Congress  continuously 
until  his  daatli. 


In  1M8.  he  woo  aatloawlde  attention. 
E.  H.  Crump  undertook  to  replace  a  Sana- 
tor,  who  declined  to  bow  out.  The  old  Sena- 
tor and  the  new  Crump  candidate  divided 
votes  previously  united  and  the  independent 
Member  of  Congress.  Representative  Ke- 
rAiTVEK.  wearing  a  ooonakin  cap  as  a  symbol 
of  defiance,  moved  to  the  upper  House. 

He  was  untypical  of  Tennessee  political 
figures  and  he  was  a  "loner"  in  Washington, 
where  length  of  service,  committee  compro- 
mises, and  trading  for  votes  are  the  normal 
routes  to  high  standing. 

With  this  background  In  politics  it  is  an 
the  more  remarkable  that  Senator  KETAtrvES 
twice  came  close  to  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1952,  he 
was  the  leading  candidate  on  the  first  con- 
vention vote  and  he  gained  strength  on  the 
second.  In  the  1966  convention  he  defeated 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  for  the  vice  presi- 
dential nomination. 

The  Kefauver  appeal  was  that  of  the  single 
human  being  standing  up  to  the  great 
strength  of  organised  poUttcs,  and  big  busi- 
ness, and  all  of  the  other  powerful  torcea 
that  bear  down  <hi  the  individual. 

He  was  cast  In  an  original  mold  and  an- 
other like  him  Is  unlikely  to  appear  soon. 


(From  the  NashvUle  Banner,  Aug.  10,  1963] 
Senator  Estes  Ketattvee 

Shock  and  regret  mark  the  passing  of 
Senator  Estes  KxrAnvKR,  keenly  felt  in  his 
home  State,  and  shared  throughout  the  wide 
circle  of  his  personal  and  political  acquaint- 
ance. Tennessee  had  not  known  the  extent 
of  his  ill  health,  nor  was  there  previous 
awareness — even  on  his  part — of  a  serious 
heart  condition. 

His  career  in  public  life  embraced  more 
than  a  quarter  a  century,  most  of  it  in  Con- 
gress; first  as  representative  of  the  Third 
Tennessee  District,  and  latterly  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1956,  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Vice  President  as  Adlal  Stevenson's  run- 
ning mate. 

On  their  senior  Senator.  fellow-Tennes- 
seans  had  strong  co  victions,  pro  and  con. 
His  liberalism,  closely  allied  with  that  branch 
of  the  national  party  councils,  attracted  its 
following — and  repelled  others.  But  he  did 
not  disguise  extreme  leanings,  and  made  no 
pretense  of  conservatism. 

Senator  Ketauver  had  his  place  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  Tennessee  and  the  country. 
Constituents  knew  where  he  stood,  and  there 
was  no  deviation  on  his  part.  As  a  political 
strategist  in  his  own  behalf,  he  knew  the 
rules  of  Uiat  game,  and  employed  them  ex- 
pertly for  his  own  political  s\irvlval. 

Tennessee  knew  him.  boy  and  men,  for 
most  of  his  00  years.  His  record  In  public 
life  Buppllee  Its  own  basis  for  evaluation. 

Certainly  a  public  figure  does  not  fall  with- 
out leaving  a  void — and  there  is  one  today 
In  the  State's  congressional  delegation.  To 
his  family,  the  heartfelt  condolences  of 
symfMtthlzers.  everywhwe. 

[Telegram  from  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar] 
BsTxs  KETATrvm  akd  the  American  TSAomoN 

Senator  Esteb  Kivauvkx,  who  died  unex- 
pectedly this  marning.  came  nearer  being 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  southerner  since  the  ClvU  War. 

He  handshook  hljnself  Into  presidential 
prUuary  victories  all  over  the  country  in  IB&a. 
and  he  was  vice  presidential  nominee  in 
1956. 

But  he  couldn't  quite  achieve  the  Dono- 
cratic  presidential  nomination.  In  lai^e 
part,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  court  the  party  poUUcians  as  much  as  he 
did  the  votars.  But  also  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  maks  his  bid  at  the  time  when  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  charming  the  delegates.  And 
If  he   had   been  nominated,  he  might  weU 


have  failed  to  averooma  another  charmer — 
Oen.  Dwlgfat  D.  Elsenhower — but  it  would 
have  been  a  real  fight,  fa-  Kb-advxb  had  his 
own  charm,  and  he  had  dogged  determi- 
nation. 

KxFAUv^  got  his  big  boost  Into  the  na- 
tional picture  right  here  In  Memphis  when, 
in  1048,  a  committee  of  infiuentlal  and 
hardworking  Memphlans  got  together  to  help 
elect  him  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time. 
They  beat  the  drums  for  him  here  and  car- 
ried the  campaign  eastward  even  into  middle 
Tennessee.  Kepattveb  didnt  win  in  Shelby 
that  first  time,  but  he  got  an  unusually  large 
vote  for  any  candidate  opposed  by  the  Shelby 
poUtleal  machine,  and  it  helped  him  win  in 
a  three-cornered  raoe,  and  his  victory,  along 
with  that  of  Gordon  Browning  for  Governor, 
broke  the  power  of  the  machine  in  both 
Shelby  and  the  State. 

KETAUvm's  espousal  of  l^e  principle  that 
the  Western  democracies  should  draw  closet 
together  politically  and  economically  in 
order  to  be  able  to  stand  against  Commvinist 
aggression  won  him  the  support  of  Bdmund 
OrgUl.  OrglU.  later  to  become  mayor  of 
Memphis,  had  been  converted  to  the  Idea  of 
Atlantic  Union  by  Clarence  Strelt,  long- 
time apostle  of  a  United  Atlantic  Coountmitf 
of  nations. 

Orglll  was  a  leader  in  the  Kefanver  com- 
mittee of  1948. 

After  his  election,  KxTAUvm  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  convention  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  closer  union  anu>ng 
the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  nations.  Be  per- 
sisted until  such  a  coDventton  was  finally 
held. 

As  a  Tennessee  mlllhand  said  during  Ks- 
rAxrvxs's  third  senatorial  campaign  In  1960, 
"That  fellow  (Kktatttex)  really  done  what 
he  said  he  would." 

KErAuvxs  did  a  lot  more  In  Congress. 

He  exposed  crime  In  the  first  televised 
Senate  hearings. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  propose  legislation  to  modemlEe  the 
electcM^  college  and  make  It  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  wni  of  the  people  In  elec- 
tion of  Presidents. 

Up  to  his  death,  he  was  waging  a  continu- 
ing fight  against  the  high  price  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Although  he  was  a  political  power  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  kept  his  own  fences  mended,  he 
did  not  seek  to  form  a  machine  to  control 
State  politics  in  general. 

He  was  content  to  call  on  his  forces  (and 
they  were  powerful)  only  in  his  own  cam- 
paigns. His  reluctance  to  pick  a  Governor 
candidate  last  year  made  it  impossible  for  his 
friends  to  get  together  on  a  candidate  who 
might  have  defeated  Frank  Clement.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  campaign  when  he  announced 
his  personal  support  of  P.  R.  Olglatl. 

KxrAUVEa  went  his  own  way.  As  he  said 
when  the  late  K.  H.  Crump  called  h«>n  a 
pet  coon  in  the  1948  ^Ampn^gTi  -at  least  I'm 
not  Mr.  Crump's  pet  coon."  He  stepped  on  a 
good  many  toes,  but  that  didn't  keep  him 
from  the  path  he  set  for  hlnoself . 

He  did  not  Join  with  the  many  southern 
Members  of  Congress  who  signed  the  south- 
ern manifesto  in  protest  against  the  Supreme 
Court's  1054  segregation  decision.  He  up- 
held the  Supreme  Court  decision  as  the  final 
word  as  to  what  is  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
made  him  unpopular  with  nuiny — yet  he  won 
reelection  handily  in  1960. 

ESTBS  KcTAwn  was  a  polltlrtan  and  states- 
man In  the  American  tradition  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  CordaU  HuU.  He  4idat  oome 
up  from  a  log  cahln,  but  he  lived  as  a  youth 
in  the  upper  floor  of  a  store  building  In  the 
snuUl  town  of  MadlsonvlUe.  Tenn.  He  showed 
ambition  and  iMMtorshlp  early  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennsssse.  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1024,  holding  many  student  oOees,  in- 
cluding presidency  of  the  student  body.    Be 
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oukd*  •  xuune  for  hlmaelf  In  the  Houae  of 
BapreaentatlTM  where  he  aerred  10  yean 
before  aspiring  to  the  Senate. 

Hla  ahoea  are  big  onea  to  fill. 

KxrkjTwwm'B  heart  beat  alncerely  for  the 
world  and  Ita  peopla. 

(Telegram  from   the  Knozrllle  Newa 
Sentinel] 


October  2^ 


1963 
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KsFAXnm 

A«  are  all  public  figures.  Earxa  KxTAtrm 
was  oocitroTerslal.  He  was  either  admired  or 
heartily  dlallkad.  But  his  admlrera  far,  far 
exceeded  his  detractors. 

Chief  cauae  of  this  detracUon  waa  hla  bold, 
frank  and  honest  poaltlon  on  every  Issue; 
often  this  placed  him  on  the  unpopular  aide. 
More  often  than  not.  however,  he  turned 
out  to  be  right. 

Thla  Monroe  County  son.  a  graduate  of 
both  the  Unlveraly  of  Tennessee  and  Yale, 
bxirst  on  the  public  scene  back  In  1939,  when 
he  was  appointed  State  finance  commission- 
er by  Oov.  Prentice  Cooper.  In  the  brief 
period  of  his  4  months  In  that  office  he  Insti- 
tuted a  number  of  reforma  that  are  still  on 
the  books.  He  authored  the  first  State  law 
providing  the  formula  for  consolidation  of 
varloua  local  governments  functions. 

Then  he  went  to  Congress  from  the  Third 
District,  where  he  served  brilliantly  for  near- 
ly 10  years  before  going  up  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  KxTAxmM  quickly  estab- 
Uahed  himself  as  a  leader  of  young  turks  who 
saw  many  weakneeses  In  the  processes  of  our 
Oovemment  and  fought  for  remedies.  One 
object  of  a  persistent  attack  has  been  the 
outmoded  electoral  college  method  of  choos- 
ing our  President.  Some  day  that  battle  will 
be  won:  It  Is  too  bad  Kkfauvkb  didnt  live  to 
see  it. 

In  1948  ESTKS  Bjetattyks  teamed  up  with 
Gordon  Browning.  Kztauvkb  running  for  the 
Senate  seat  occupied  by  Tom  Stewart  and 
Browning  challenging  Governor  McCord. 
Both  Stewart  and  McCord  were  stooges  of  Ed 
Crump,  who  at  that  time  was  political  boss 
of  Tennessee.  KxrAtrvxa  and  Browning 
broke  Crump's  power  and  were  elected. 

It  was  In  that  campaign  that  KxrAxrvnt 
gained  national  attention:  Crxmip  called 
KxTAuvn  a  pet  coon  and  Esrxs  capitalized 
on  the  libelous  phrase  by  inunedlately  wear- 
ing a  coonskln  cap  as  he  stumped  the  State. 
In  his  16  years  in  the  Senate.  Kxfauvkk 
took  on  the  big  bosses  and  syndicates  of  or- 
ganised crime  including  the  boxing  and 
wrestling  rackets;  he  was  a  major  factor  In 
breaking  up  monopolistic  business  combines: 
He  exposed  the  rigged  bidding  of  huge  indus- 
trial corporations;  and  he  authored  a  law 
(watered  down  by  the  oppoelUon  before  It 
was  enacted)  bringing  about  reforms  In  the 
drugs-manufacturing  business.  He  was  still 
fighting  his  war  on  the  drugs  manxifactiir- 
ers  at  his  death;  he  had  through  the  antl- 
monopoly  committee  he  headed,  ordered  the 
companies  to  bring  in  their  records  on  price- 
cutting  practices  in  South  America. 

In  1063  KxFAuvxa  ran  for  the  E>emocratlo 
nomination  for  President,  and  came  within 
an  eyelash  of  winning  It.  He  dared  to  chal- 
lenge the  party  leadership,  and  that  proved 
to  be  costly.  "Kxr,"  as  he  was  called  by  his 
close  friends,  never  quite  recovered  from  that 
disappointment. 

Yet  4  years  later  he  came  back  and 
won  the  No.  2  spot  on  the  national  ticket 
with  Adlal  Stevenson  beating  out  Kennedy. 
Of  coiirse  no  Democrat  could  have  defeated 
President  Elsenhower  that  year;  Ike  even 
carried  KxrAT7m*8  own  State  and  own  voting 
precinct;  threatening  clouds  of  war  fright- 
ened every  parent  in  America. 

Pew  public  figures  have  had  greater  per- 
sonal charm  and  magnetism  than  Esra 
KxFATJTxa.  His  handshake  was  his  trade- 
mark; his  mem<H>y  for  names  was  elephan- 
tine. D\irlng  hlB  political  life  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  wrote  literally  thou- 
sands of  little  personal  notes  to  constituents 


In  Tennessee  and  to  fMends  all  over  the 
world. 

Someday,  we  are  confident,  historians  will 
refer  to  Esraa  KxrAtrvxa  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing congressional   figures  of  our  time. 

To  his  lovely  and  capable  widow,  the  for- 
mer Nancy  Plgott  of  ScoUand  and  the  thr«e 
daughters  and  son,  we  extend  deep  con- 
dolences; with  the  vast  horde  of  Kzfauvzb 
friends  we  Join  in  solemn  salute  to  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  19«SJ 
Battlxb  Against  Bicnkss 

In  a  period  when  It  was  unfashionable  to 
be  emotionally  Involved  tibout  anything, 
EsTxs  KxTAinm  would  come  into  his  Senate 
office  and  confide  to  his  staff  that  he  had 
not  slept  all  night  because  of  worry  over 
some  fresh  aspect  of  the  centralization  of 
jKJwer  in  big  government,  big  industry,  or 
big  labor.  He  epitomized  all  that  was  most 
valid  in  the  old  Populist  tradition  of  con- 
cern for  individual  rights  against  the  s\if- 
focating  encroachments  of  bigness.  The 
effervescence  of  his  efforts  made  him  some- 
thing of  an  anachronism  in  the  cool  atmos- 
phere of  the  New  Prontler,  but  every  Amer- 
ican is  the  beneficiary  of  his  dedication,  his 
indomltabUity,  and  the  primacy  he  assigned 
human  values. 

The  disposition  will  be  to  remember  him 
for  his  much  publicized  investigations — cm 
image  unjust  to  the  substantial  legislative 
accomplishments  that  are  his  true  memorial. 
The  Kefauver-Celler  bill  of  1960  tightening 
antltriist  curbs  on  corporate  mergers  was  the 
fruit  of  a  6-year  drive.  Similar  tenacity 
puahed  through  the  monumental  drxig  re- 
form bill  last  year — a  task  that  depended  for 
Its  completion  on  the  thalidomide  tragedies 
but  that  never  would  have  been  entertained 
at  all  without  his  persUtence.  At  his  death 
he  was  fighting  for  an  inquiry  Into  a  trade 
war  obstructing  the  distribution  of  low- 
priced  XJ3.  dnigs  in  Latin  America.  Un- 
doubtedly the  remembrance  that  would 
please  him  most  now  would  be  a  decision 
by  his  Senate  colleagues  to  go  ahead  with 
this  jiroject  he  considered  essential  to  the 
basic  alms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
same  alms  that  illxmilned  his  life. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug    12 
1963) 

ESTXS  KXTAtrVXK 


Inch  of  ground  to  an  opponent  who  attacked 
him  accurately  as  a  clvU  rights  supporter 
and  disrepuubly  as  "soft"  on  communism. 

The  late  boss,  Kdward  H.  Crimip,  caUed 
Mr.  KxTAuviB  a  pet  coon  of  advanced  causes 
when  he  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1946.  Mr 
KBTAUvn  replied  that  "I  may  be  a  pet  coon! 
but  rm  not  Mr.  Crump's  pet  coon."  Ten- 
nessee voters  repeatedly  complimented  his 
Independence  of  mind,  and  we  hope  the  State 
may  do  as  well  in  picking  his  successor. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C„ 
Aug.  11.  1963 1 

ESTXa  KXTATTVIB 

Only  hours  before  his  sudden  death  at  60, 
Senator  Esrxs  KxrAtrviR.  of  Tennessee,  was 
engaged  in  a  spirited  debate  with  his  col- 
leagues, this  time  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  As  usual, 
though  overwhelmingly  outvoted  on  the  Is- 
sue, he  spoke  as  a  liberal  championing  the 
public  interest  against  what  he  regarded  as 
the  forces  of  monopoly. 

This  was  the  poslUon  he  adhered  to 
throughout  his  lively  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  Senator.  There  were  many  who 
thought  him  wrong  on  more  than  a  few  oc- 
casions, but  he  held  fast  to  his  views.  And 
there  was  a  time — especially  after  hla  famous 
televised  crime  investigation  In  1961 — when 
a  lot  of  Americans  began  to  think  of  him  in 
terms  of  presidential  possibilities. 

Senator  KxrAxrvxa  frankly  so  thought  of 
himself,  and  he  made  no  bones  about  It. 
Tall,  personable,  full  of  vigor,  and  ambitious, 
he  Is  said  to  have  set  his  heart  upon  the 
White  House  as  far  back  as  hU  high  school 
days.  And  twice— in  1962  and  1966 — he  did 
his  best  (and  rather  impressively  despite  the 
gimmick  of  the  coonskln  cap)  to  win  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  But  he 
lost  out  both  times  to  Adlal  Stevenson.  He 
did  manage,  however,  to  beat  out  a  young 
man  named  John  P.  Kennedy  for  the  honor 
of  being  Mr.  Stevenson's  running  mate  7 
years  ago. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  this  man.  who 
only  the  other  day  was  so  energetically  argu- 
ing for  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  Is  now 
suddenly  gone  from  us.  Whether  one  agreed 
with  him  or  not.  he  was  an  altogether  likable 
and  hard-working  legislator  respected  by  all 
his  coUeagues.  The  Senate  U  the  poorer  for 
his  passing,  and  so  Is  Tennessee. 


One  element  In  the  tragedy  of  Esrxs  Kx- 
TAuvxx's  death  U  that  it  occurred  when  the 
Senator  was  becoming  an  increasingly  ef- 
fective Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Tennessean  reached  a  peak  of  popu- 
larity, no  doubt,  in  his  1961  crime  Investiga- 
Uon  which  put  his  face  before  milUons  of 
television  viewers.  Thereafter  his  coonskln 
cap  was  in  the  presidential  ring  twice,  and 
he  won  14  of  17  presidential  preference  pri- 
maries in  1962.  But  political  popularity  Is 
not  the  same  thing  as  political  effective- 
ness, nor  does  presidential  ambition  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  accomplishment. 

His  pubUclzed  crime  hearings  had  rather 
limited  immediate  results,  though  they  made 
It  easier  years  later  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  promote  new  Pederal  anti- 
racketeering  laws.  By  contrast,  after  1966 
Senator  Kxtattvxk  led  substantial  and  fruit- 
fiil  InvestlgaUons  of  monopoly  practices  and 
also  of  the  drug  Industry.  Having  apparent- 
ly set  presidential  hopes  aside,  he  concen- 
trated on  senatorial  tasks  at  hand,  and  did 
well. 

Senator  Kxfautxb  was  a  self-proclaimed 
liberal.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  for  his  own  re- 
gion, and  of  economic  legislation  benefiting 
other  areas  that  remained  depressed.  His 
foreign  policy  views  were  generally  enlight- 
ened. And  no  one  could  question  the  cour- 
age of  a  southern  Senator  who,  in  a  vicious 
I960  reelection  campaign,  refused  to  give  an 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  11,  1963) 

ESTXS     KKTAUYXa 

Along  with  Jackson,  Johnson,  and  CordeU 
Hull,  EsTKS  KxTAtrvKx  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  memorable  political  fig\ires 
from  Tennessee.  He  was  like  his  great  pred- 
ecessors In  his  Senate  seat  In  one  signal 
respect.  Ehirlng  his  9  years  in  the  House 
and  nearly  16  years  in  the  Senate  he  seldom 
took  a  sectlonalist  view  but  responded  in 
national  terms  to  the  great  issues  of  hU 
time. 

Millions  of  Americans  remember  Esrxs  Kx- 
rAxrvxx  as  the  indefatigable  presidential 
hopeful  in  1962  and  1966.  His  large  and 
open  hand  was  as  much  a  campaign  emblem 
as  his  coonskln  cap.  Though  he  had  broad 
popular  support — he  won  14  out  of  17  jkI- 
maries  In  1963 — he  Incurred  the  wrath  at 
powerful  Democrats  through  his  exposure 
of  underworld  contaots  with  political  ma- 
chines. Even  so,  his  rank-and-file  following 
was  large  enough  to  gain  him  the  vice  presi- 
dential nomination  In  1966  over  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Senator  KxrAtrvxi  was  among  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  potency  of  television  In 
politics.  His  homely  visage  and  soft  voice 
were  fixed  in  the  national  mind  through  the 
televised  hearings  of  his  Senate  crime  inves- 
tlgaUon  in  1960  and  1961.  His  courage  and 
independence,  no  less  than  his  halting  man- 
ner, left  an  impreasion  on  the  country — and 
also  irked  some  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate inner  club. 


Every  legislature  needs  individualists  as 
well  as  team  players,  and  if  kir.  KxrAtrvxa  was 
a  loner,  his  insurgency  was  directed  to  Im- 
portant p\u-poses.  He  boldly  risked  ostra- 
cism by  refusing  to  sign  the  southern  mani- 
festo calling  for  massive  resistance  to 
desegregation.  As  a  champion  of  consxuners, 
he  took  on  steel  companies,  big  drug  firms, 
and  even  the  administration  in  the  case  of 
the  Telstar  communications  corporation. 
His  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings first  familiarized  the  country  with  the 
concept  of  "administered  prices"  and  his 
relentless  effort  had  much  to  do  with  the 
adoption  last  year  of  the  drug  reform  law. 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  the  lanky 
Tennessesui  was  especially  concerned  with 
problems  of  procedural  reform.  Much  of 
what  he  said  then  has  become  freshly  rele- 
vant as  Congress  moves  slowly  to  reconsid- 
ering the  fiaws  in  Its  mechanical  structure. 

In  his  zeal,  Mr.  Kkfaitvxs  could  be  mis- 
taken but  neither  his  methods  nor  his  argu- 
ments were  petty.  The  fact  that  he  pre- 
vailed over  the  entrenched  Crump  machine 
and  over  envenomed  bigots  In  Tennessee 
spoke  well  for  his  State  and  his  region.  He 
waa  a  big  man,  and  hla  death  leaves  a  big 
void. 


Indeed  the  letter  "T"  summarizes  the  life 
of  KxTAuvKB — tall,  talented,  thorou^,  trust- 
worthy, and  triumphant. 

There  Is  a  quietness  now  at  a  rambling 
white  house  In  MadlsonvUle,  Tenn,,  and 
a  flag  of  60  stars  is  fiylng  at  half-mast  at  the 
White  Hotise  in  Washington,  D.O. 

It  should  be  that  way. 

EsTxs  Ketattver,  "The  Tall  Tennessean," 
has  fallen  in  death. 


[Prom    the    Daily    Post    Athenian,    Athens, 
Tenn.] 

"Thk  Tau.  Tennessean"  Is  Dxao 

America  Is  in  mourning. 

One  of  her  alltlme   great  sons  la  dead. 

Several  years  ago  this  corner  dubbed 
EsTzs  Kefauveh,  "The  Tall  Tennessean"  but 
we  didn't  know  how  tall  he  really  was  until 
his  towering  frame  craahed  in  death  Satur- 
day morning  and  a  nation  felt  the  tremors. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  a  rambling  white 
house  on  Main  Street  in  Madisonvllle,  a 
little  town  in  east  Tennessee,  to  the  White 
House  on  historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In 
the  Nation's  capital.  But  Estes  almost  made 
it. 

In  fact,  he  did  make  it.  PoliUcal  powers 
turned  him  back  as  Its  occupant  In  1962, 
but  they  turned  him  over  to  the  people 
and  he  has  occupied  their  hearts  ever  since 
as  no  man  has  been  able  to  do. 

Perhaps  fate  denied  him  the  presidency 
and  acclaimed  him  spokesman  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  country. 

That's  what  he  was. 

Prom  New  Hampshire  to  Plorlda.  from 
Minnesota  to  California,  from  Chattanooga 
to  Seattle,  "The  Tall  Tennessean"  was  the 
vo*ce  of  the  man  who  had  something  to  say 
and  could  not  be  heard  above  the  clamor 
of  the  crowd. 

Ketauvkb  spoke  for  him. 

His  message  was  heard  and  heeded. 

To  say  tliat  he  was  always  liked  would 
be  an  injustice  to  him.  At  times  he  was 
bitterly  opposed  in  his  contentions  but  he 
never  swerved  from  his  course.  He  never 
violated  his  own  conscience  and  never  be- 
trayed a  cause  he  represented. 

These  causes  ranged  widely.  They  spread 
from  championing  TVA,  battling  big  mo- 
nopolies for  the  little  businessman,  oppos- 
ing organized  crime,  supporting  congres- 
sional reforms,  revealing  facts  In  foreign 
affairs  on  a  national  level  to  establishing 
a  tobacco  market,  getting  appropriations 
for  a  bridge  over  Tennessee  River  and  in- 
vestigating Insurance  claims  on  the  local 
scene. 

These  things  made  him  a  champion. 

Kefauvzb  parlayed  a  coonskln  cap  and  a 
ready  handshake  Into  a  bareheaded,  hard- 
working trademark  which  made  him  wel- 
come on  a  trout  stream  in  nearby  Tellico 
Mountains  or  by  a  bubbling  foimtaln  In 
the  gilded  halls  of  Surope. 

Be  was  that  unique  figure  In  politics 
known  as  a  loner,  but  his  colleagues,  both 
Wend  and  foe,  paid  him  the  trtbute  of 
listening  and  generally  voting  with  him. 


[Prom  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  Aug.  14, 

1963] 

Ketauveb's  Heabt  Beat  Sincekelt   fob  thx 

World  and  Its  People 

(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

A  great  heart  has  snapped  because  It  tried 
to  do  too  much.  Though  he  seemed  to  do  it 
all  easily,  there  must  have  been  a  strain 
which  did  not  show  on  the  surfeu;e. 

I  was  one  of  many  whom  he  took  inside 
that  big  heart,  and  I  feel  that  I  learned  to 
know  it  well. 

I  first  met  Estxs  Ketauver  when  he  was 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Chatta- 
nooga. What  he  talked  about,  and  earnestly, 
was  the  need  of  reforming  the  procedures 
in  Congress,  ideas  which  he  expressed  In 
his  book  "Twentieth  Century  Congress." 
Right  then  and  there  I  decided  he  was  a 
statesman,  for  there  were  few  votes  to  be 
gained  by  reforming  the  rules  of  Congress. 

So  when,  a  little  later,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  run  for  the  Senate,  and  asked 
me  to  get  some  Memphis  people  together  to 
meet  him,  I  was  glad  to  do  so. 

He  said  he  would  fight  Ed  Crump,  the  polit- 
ical boss  and  dictator  of  Memphis.  "Dont 
do  that,"  I  advised.  "One  candidate  after 
another  has  made  Cnomp  the  issue  and  that 
negative  policy  has  failed.  Just  come  to 
Shelby  Cotmty  and  present  yourself  and 
your  program,  appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
votes  as  you  have  a  right  to  do.  Dont  fight 
Crump,  but  if  Crump  fights  you,  as  I  think 
he  will,  fight  back." 

CRUMP  VERSUS  KXTATTVER 

Crump  did  blast  Kktauver,  and  Kefauver 
fought  back.  Crump  likened  Ketauver  to 
a  pet  coon,  that  goes  rummaging  In  the 
bureau  drawer  when  you  are  not  looking. 
"I  may  be  a  pet  coon,"  Esrxs  rejoined,  "but 
I  am  not  Mr.  Crump's  pet  coon."  The  bat- 
tle was  on. 

I  learned  that  Esrxs  was  about  to  put  on 
a  coonskln  cap.  "Don't  do  that,"  I  pleaded. 
Such  showmanship  was  distastful  to  me.  He 
ignored  my  advice,  and  the  whole  world 
knows  how  effective  the  stunt  was. 

Kxfauver  won.  The  Crump  dictatorship 
which  had  ruled  Memphis  with  an  iron  hand, 
and  the  State  with  handpicked  Governors 
and  Senators,  was  smashed,  though  Crump 
continued  to  be  a  political  leader  of  prestige 
until  his  death. 

A  statesman,  they  say,  must  first  prove 
himself  to  be  a  polltlcan  who  can  get  elected. 
But  once  elected.  Kxtattvir  proved  that  he 
was  at  heart  a  statesman.  In  order  to  get 
the  Indispensable  support  of  Edmund  OrglU, 
Memphis  wholesale  hardware  merchant, 
KxPAUvxs  had  to  convince  OrglU  that  he  was 
for  Atlantic  luiion,  for  it  was  only  to  ad- 
vance this  cause  that  Orgill  was  willing  to 
enter  politics. 

KxTAtrvKR  did  pledge  himself  to  advocate 
Atlantic  union. 


[Prom  the  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Aug.  13, 
1963] 
Senator  Estes  Kxtauvxx 
There  is  much  talk  about  the  new  con- 
servatism of  the  South.     It  certainly  exists, 
but  the  political  life  of  Senator  Estes  Kx- 
FAUVXR    of    Tennessee,    who    died    Saturday, 
illustrated   the  other   side  of   this   political 
coin.     A  liberal  who  never  backed  away  from 


the  full  Implications  of  his  position,  he 
helped  radically  change  the  political  struc- 
ture of  his  home  State  In  a  way  which  will 
be  hard  to  alter. 

Senator  KzrAxrvxR  came  to  senatorial 
power,  after  years  of  relative  obscurity  as 
a  Congressman,  by  taking  on  the  political 
organization  of  Memphis  political  boss  Ed 
Cnimp  and  decisively  smashing  it.  There- 
after he  was  never  seriously  challenged,  al- 
though he  was  an  ardent  civil  rights  ad- 
vocate, persistent  enemy  of  abuses  In  big 
business  and  a  favorite  of  many  liberals 
across  the  Nation. 

He  kept  his  political  base  at  home  secure 
by  the  kind  of  18-hour-a-day,  down-to-the- 
people  kind  of  campaign  which  reached  the 
mass  of  the  voters  even  as  his  policies  were 
alienating  many  of  the  men  who  once  dom- 
inated Tennessee.  He  made  his  reputation 
as  a  battler  for  the  little  man  and  as  an 
enemy  of  organized  crime,  and  the  people 
remembered  this  when  they  returned  him 
to  office  again  and  again. 

Estes  Ketauver  came  close  to  the  presi- 
dential nomination  once,  as  close  as  any 
southerner  has  come  since  his  fellow  Ten- 
nessean Andrew  Johnson  left  the  White 
House  almost  100  years  ago.  He  missed,  as 
much  because  his  style  of  campaigning  could 
not  be  spread  over  180  million  people  as 
an3rthlng  else,  but  for  a  moment  the  Na- 
tion's highest  political  honor  seemed  within 
his  grasp.  Yet  while  the  Nation  did  not 
elect  him  President,  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see still  demonstrated  their  loyalty  by  keep- 
ing him  in  the  Senate. 

EsTxs  Ketauver  Is  dead  now,  cut  off  at  an 
early  age  as  it  Is  measured  In  the  UjS.  Senate. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  still 
battling  for  the  people  who  elected  him, 
fighting  for  a  curb  on  what  he  saw  as  the 
abuse  of  power  and  control  in  the  drug  in- 
dustry. In  his  life  he  proved  a  southerner 
of  liberal  persuasion  could  be  elected.  It  is 
a  testimonial  to  his  infiuence  that  his  death 
will  not  change  this,  and  that  his  successor 
will  almost  certainly  be  a  man  whose  po- 
litical teeth  were  cut  as  part  of  his  orga- 
nization. 


Statement  bt  Mr.  Abtbur  J.  Pbxund,  Cbim- 
inal  Law  Skction,  Amebican  Bab  Associa- 
tion 

It  is  vrtth  deep  and  profound  regret  that 
we  of  the  Criminal  Law  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  note  the  tragic  and 
untimely  death  of  the  Honorable  Esrxs  Kx- 
TAuvKR,  n.8.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

EsTEs  Ketauver  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  many  of  us  of  this  section.  He  was  a 
constant  supporter  of  our  efforts,  and  he 
made  enormous  contributions  to  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent and  indefatigable  advocate  and 
statesman  in  the  cause  of  equal  Justice  un- 
der the  law.  It  was  Estxs  Ketauver  who 
awakened  the  conscience  of  America  to  the 
ruthless  course  of  organized  crime  through- 
out our  Nation.  With  great  courage,  he  ex- 
posed to  public  view  the  most  notorious 
participants  of  this  dangerous  and  devasta- 
ting group  who  would  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  honest  law  enforcement.  In  this, 
he  displayed  the  skill,  energy  and  dedica- 
tion, the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  un- 
ceasing devotion  that  always  characterized 
his  long  service  to  his  State  and  country. 

BsTKS  KxTAUVXR  hss,  over  the  yecui,  been 
a  devoted  friend  of  this  section  of  criminal 
law.  He  was  frequently  in  consultation 
with  us,  and  we  often  came  to  him  for  his 
important  assistance.  A  great  statesman 
In  so  many  varied  fields  of  government,  our 
deceased  friend  was  a  lawyer  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  our  profession  emd,  with  all,  a 
courteous,  kindly,  and  friendly  gentleman. 

We  shall  miss  him,  and  we  shall  miss 
our  loyal  and  competent  supporter,  and  we 
mourn  his  loss. 
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W*  oonvey  to  th«  widow  taxA  ehlldran 
oC  Bam  Kbtaxttbi  oiu*  heartfelt  aympathy 
and  eoodoUnoe,  and  we  autborls*  our  sec- 
tion to  appropriately  ezpreea  our  aorrow  and 
regret  ot  ttie  deatli  of  tbia  great  maa  at  the 
memorial  ezercleee  to  be  held  In  the  J3A. 
Senate  to  mark  his  final  departure. 

RxBOLonoM  vt  THx  BoABB  OF  DxaacTosa, 
McMPHM  AND  Shzut  Coumtt  Touxa 
DncocaATi  AaaocxATiDiv 

Wtaeraae  the  paaalnc  of  a  irtat^wman  ot 
firm  and  nnofwnpromtalnc  Ideate,  devoted  to 
hie  calling,  his  country,  and  the  peopte 
whom  he  senred.  U  always  a  profound  loss 
to  the  eltlaens  at  the  United  States;  and 

Wbareas  Senator  Cms  Kb^vvkb,  senior 
Senator  Cram  the  State  ot  Tennessee,  was 
such  a  man:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Ccsotaetf.  That  the  board  at  directors  at 
the  ItMiniMs  and  Shelby  County  Toung 
Dwnocrats  Association  oonveys  Its  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Senator  Eerss  KsrAcvxa  on 
the  sad  occasion  of  hte  untimely  death;  and 
be  It  fiirthar 

ReaolveA,  That  a  copy  of  thte  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  ^  i  ■■■  i  Ooas.  of  Tennesaee. 
tar  insertion  in  the  CoNasaaioMAL  Racoso, 
and  to  Bepreeentatlve  Clutoba  Davis,  dean 
m  the  Teoneseee  oongresskmal  delegation. 
Habou)  C.  SnunncH. 

PregiOiU. 

BaaaumoM  Aboptb>  ar  ths  Ibisb  Socixtt 
or  MsMPHis.  AueusT  lA,  106S 

Whareas  the  Honorable  Sbtbb  KsrATTTsa, 
then  Tenneaeee's  most  dtetlnguiahed  sen. 
died  suddenly  at  Betheada,  lid..  August  10, 
IMS.  after  M  years  of  suparlaUve  serrice  to 
the  Nation  and  the  State  of  Tenneeeee  in 
ths  HooBs  of  Bepreeentatlvee  and  the  Sen- 
ate ot  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Senator  KBTAxrvBt,  as  Repreeenta- 
tlve  and  Senator  always  adhered  to  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  right  and  beet  for 
Um  waUare  ot  his  country  regardlees  at  po- 
lltleal  azpedleney  and  was  a  man  of  out- 
standing moral  courage  and  political  hon- 
asty:  and 

Whereas  this  great  statesman  was  a  trtw 
friend  of  the  Irish  Society  of  Memphis  and 
itB  kindred  organlaatiaos ;  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved,  by  th*  Irish  Society  of  Memphis, 
That  In  the  death  of  Senator  KxrAtrvcB  this 
State  and  this  Nation  have  loat  a  capable, 
patriotic,  and  falthfiU  official  and  that  the 
society  shall  always  honor  hte  memcsy;  and 
ba  It  furthsr 

Meeolved.  That  the  society  extends  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  and 
that  hte  widow  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
thte  raaolutlon  and  that  copies  thereof  be 
transmitted  to  the  House  ot  Repreeentativee 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*. 
Joaw  T.  DwTXB, 

President. 

TBOKAS  L.  liOBINSOM. 
C.  P.  J.  XfoONXT. 

Committeemen. 

BSBOLUnOM   BT   TBI  BOABO   OT  CrTT    COMMIS- 

BxoarKMS,  Faboo,  N.  Oak. 


the  Honarable  Ebtkb  KxrAtrvxx, 
dlstingulabed  senior  XJJB.  Senator  from  the 
State  Of  Tennessee,  has  pssBod  on  to  hte 
etamal  rsst  unexpectedly  shocking  and  sad- 
dening the  entire  Nation  and  free  men  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  the  Bonorable  lana  Kktattvbb, 
during  hte  lifetime,  dtetlngalshed  himself 
as  the  foremost  fighter  for  good  clean  govern- 
ment and  was  renowned  as  a  fighter  for  the 
rlghta  of  the  individual  human  being  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed;  and 

Whareas  the  Honorable  Bbtkb  KsrAwn. 
waged  a  coorageoas  llfataDg  battle  agaiiMt 
injustice  and  human  suffering  and  fought 
ecmtliraaUy  for  a  better  society  for  aU  man- 
kind; and 

Whereaa  the  Honarable  Ksna  Kbtauvbb. 
during  the  course  of  hte  distinguished  ca- 


reer vtelted  the  city  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  on 
many  occasions  and  had  earned  the  adznira- 
tlon,  respect,  and  friendship  of  many  clUaens 
of  our  city  including  ICayor  Herachel  Lash- 
kowltz,  who  in  1M3  eanastly  fought  to  ad- 
vance Senator  KxrAWBa  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  Statea  and  received  the  Hon- 
orable EsTKS  KErAuvTK  at  a  htetorlc  gathering 
In  the  fied  River  Valley  near  Buxton.  N.  Dak., 
at  which  nearly  30,000  peopte  were  In  attend- 
ance, at  which  time  Senator  Kxtauvxx  con- 
vinced the  people  of  thte  area  of  hte  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  our  problems  and 
of  hU  deep  Interest  and  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  thte  area:  and 

Whereaa  In  the  year  1967.  Senator  EIstxs 
KxFAuvxa  earnestly  and  devotedly  took  the 
floor  of  the  UB.  Senate  championing  the 
cause  of  disaBter-strickan  Fargo  in  Its  re- 
covery efforts  following  the  tornado  f<i»n«tf>r 
of  1957:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Esrxs  KcrAnvxa.  at  all 
times  responded  to  the  needs  of  thoee  in 
distress  wherever  the  call  may  emanate  and 
served  nobly,  covu-ageoualy,  and  at  great 
sacrifice  to  hte  own  health  and  personal  com- 
fort: and 

Whereas  It  te  the  considered  feeling  of 
the  Fargo  City  Commission  that  Earxs  Kx- 
FAXJVXB  has  earned  himself  a  secxire  niche  in 
the  htetory  of  our  ooiintry  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can statesman  who  served  hte  beloved  Na- 
tion and  the  cause  of  numklnd  with  rare 
devotion  and  was  indeed  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  essence  of  American  patriotism 
and  was  rightfully  recognized  as  a  friend  of 
all  mankind  In  the  continuing  himian 
struggle  for  a  better  society  for  each  and 
every  individual  human  being  no  matter 
where  he  lives:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Pargo  City  Commteslon 
does  hereby  express  their  deep  and  profound 
sorrow  and  sadness  upon  the  untimely 
passing  of  that  great  American  statesman, 
the  Honorable  Earns  Kxtaxtvxb,  who  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  of  thte  area 
and  the  city  of  Fargo  by  hte  many  acts  of 
friendship  and  loyalty  as  manifested 
throughout  the  years;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  thte  exprewlon  of  sorrow 
upon  the  passing  of  our  beloved  friend,  the 
Honorable  Esrxs  Kitaoyxb,  be  spread  upon 
the  permanent  minutes  of  the  Fargo  City 
Commission  and  that  certified  copiee  be  for- 
warded to  the  family  of  our  dear  friend,  the 
Honorable  Esrxs  Kxtauvkk,  and  that  copies 
be  furnished  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
UB.  Senate,  the  congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  for  IntroducUon 
into  the  CoMOaxssioNAL  Rxooao.  and  also  to 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  two  UB.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  request  that  thte  resolution 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Tennessee 
liegisUttire  and  the  preas,  radio,  and  tete- 
vtelon  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

HxsscHKL  LAsaKOwrrs. 

Mayor  aT^d  President. 
Attest: 

in.  C.  FkxitsTAO, 
Deputy  City  Auditor. 


ORDER  FOR   RECESS  TO   MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Its  business  today,  the  Senate, 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Senator  Estis  Kefauver, 
take  a  recess  until  12  noon  on  Monday 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


committee  considering  the  so-called  arts 
bill  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  aiKl  Pub- 
lic Welfare  be  permitted  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October 
SO.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 


DCSJE  PROJECT.  UTAH 

•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business.  - 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  26)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Dixie  project 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREJON  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  566,  H.R.  7885. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  Legklattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purp>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  thte  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Foreign 
Asstetance  Act  of  196S". 

PAXTt 

Chapter  1 — Policy 
SBC.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance    Act    of    1961.    as    amended.    Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  hAA^ing  strike  out  ths 
words  "Shoet  Tttlb  and". 

(b)  Section  101.  which  relate*  to  short 
title,  te  repealed. 

(c)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to 
statement  of  policy,  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "should  emphasize"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph 
and  aubstitutlng  "shall  emphasize", 

(2)  striking  out  "Finally,  the"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  and  substi- 
tuting "The", 

(3)  inserting  "(including  private  enter- 
prise within  such  oountrlee)"  immediately 
after  "countries"  In  the  first  sentence  of  the 
last  paragraph  thereof,  and 

(4)  adding  the  following  after  such  last 
paragraph: 

"It  te  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended to  or  withheld  from  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory 
in  the  war  against  conununtem  and  the  re- 
turn to  their  homeland  of  Americans  In- 
volved in  that  struggle." 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 

Title  I — ^Development  Loan  Fund 

Sac.  lOa.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As- 
stetance Act  of  1981,  as  amended,  which  re- 
Utes   to   general    authority   with    respect  to      / 
development  loans,  te  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
thte  title  unless  the  Presl(kent  determines 
that  the  project  for  which  such  asstetanos  la 
requested  te  taken  Into  aoooimt  in  tha  eeo- 


nomlc  development  of  the  requesting  coun- 
try. Including  an  analyste  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  pro- 
jection of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic 
development  of  such  country,  and  specifically 
provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise." 

Title  n — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  103.  Title  n  of  ctkapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Asstetance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  te  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  add  the  following  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a) :  "No  program  of  tech- 
nical asstetance  shall  be  undertaken  under 
thte  title  iinless  prior  to  the  commencement 
thereof  the  recipient  country  shall  have 
agreed  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  financing  of  such  program 
after  the  expiration  of  such  reasonable  time, 
which  shall  not  exceed  seven  years,  as  shall 
be  specified  In  the  agreement,  or  unless 
such  program  te  scheduled  for  completion 
within  such  time." 

(b)  In  section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "1963"  and  "$300,000.- 
000"  and  substitute  "1964"  and  "$226,000,- 
000",  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  214.  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospltate  abroad,  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "use.  In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  211  for"  and  substitute  the 
word  "furnish". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "to  use" 
and  "foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purpoees  of  subsection  (a)  of  thte  sec- 
tion and  for"  and  substitute  "to  furnish" 
before  the  word  "asstetance". 

(8)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President,  In  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purpoees,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thte  sec- 
tion, which  amounts  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

"(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  lue, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purpoees  of  thte  section." 

Title  ni — Investment  Guaranties 
Sxc.  104.  Title  in  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Asstetance  Act  of    1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, te  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  "wholly 
owned"  Insert  "(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  In  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centime  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) ". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "•1,300,- 
000,000"  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
"12,600.000,000". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "fraud  or 
misconduct"  in  the  second  provteo  and  sub- 
stitute "fraud,  mlBoonduct,  or  negligence". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "1964"  In 
the  fourth  provteo  and  substitute  "1966". 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  "section 
221(b)"  and  substituting  "sections  221(b) 
and  224". 

(e)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  fsneral  provtelons,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 221(b)"  In  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  "sections  221(b)  and  224". 


(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates 
to  general  provtelons,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  under  sec- 
tions 221(b)  and  224  of  thte  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  In  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  ac- 
quired In  connection  with  any  payments 
made  to  dtecharge  liabilities  under  such 
guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  avail- 
able, and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  liabilities  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  Issued 
under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 111(c)  (2)  of  the  Econcnnlc  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of 
fiinds  hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  222(f)." 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provtelons,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Seciirlty 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  piuvuant  to 
thte  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  ob- 
ligations backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  \uider 
the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of 
Informational  media  guaranties)  together 
with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purpoees  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  In  accord- 
ance with  section  222(d)  of  thte  part." 

(f)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "$60,- 
000,000"  and  substitute  "$160,000,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) . 

Title  V — Development  Research 

Sbc.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  As- 
stetance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  development  research,  te  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  heading 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
thte  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
Into  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  In  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  population  control." 

Title  VI — AlUance  for  Progress 

Sxc.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  pctft  I 
of  the  Foreign  Asstetance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  U  Eunended  as  follows; 

(a)  Amend  section  261,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  "eco- 
nomical" and  substitute  "economically". 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  substi- 
tute "agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
mlnteterlng  part  I". 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (g) : 
"(g)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 

thte  Act,  the  President  shall,  when  appropri- 
ate, asstet  in  promoting  the  organization, 
implementation,  and  growth  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  Latin  America  as  a  ftmda- 
mental  measure  toward  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
AlUance  for  Progress." 


(b)  Amend  section  262,  which  relates  to 
authorization  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  w<»ds 
"available  until  expended":  ":  Provided. 
That  any  unappropriated  portion,  not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000,  of  the  mnount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  appropriated  in  any  subeequent  fiscal 
year  during  the  above  period  In  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  thte 
section". 

(2)  Strike  out  "and  which"  before  ",  ex- 
cept for". 

(3)  Insert  following  "1963"  the  second 
time  It  appears  the  words  "and  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  thte  section  tor  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1964". 

(c)  Amend  section  263,  which  relates  to 
ftecal  provtelons,  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "All  receipts  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  loans  made  under  thte  title  or 
for  nonmllitary  asstetance  purpoees  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1054.  as  amended, 
or  any  Act  repecded  thereby,  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provtelons  of  section  612  of  thte 
Act  or  the  provtelons  of  any  other  Act,  be 
available,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  for  loans  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify 
to  carry  out  the  purp>oses  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  261  of  thte  title,  and  the  Presi- 
dent may,  notwithstanding  the  provtelons  of 
any  other  Act,  reserve  such  currencies  In 
such  amounts  (not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  In 
any  fiscal  year)  and  for  such  periods  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  said  sub- 
section (g) ." 

(d)  After  section  263.  which  relates  to  fis- 
cal provtelons,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sbc.  264.  Rbstbictions  on  Assistancb. — 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  au- 
thority ot  thte  Act  may  be  used  to  fumteh 
asstetance  to  any  country  covered  by  thte 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  goverimient  which  has  been  chosen  In 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
asstetance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest." 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sxc.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Fwelgn  Asstet- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  Internatlonad  organizations  and  programs, 
te  amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  and 
"$148,900,000"  and  substltutUxg  "1964"  and 
"$136,050,000".  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sbc.  108.  Section  4Q2  of  the  Foreign  Asstet- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  retetes 
to  supporting  asstetance,  te  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  "$416,000,000"  and 
substituting  "1964"  and  "$400,000,000".  re- 
spectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sbc.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As- 
stetance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  te  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  and  "$300,000,000" 
and  substituting  "1964"  and  "$175,000,000", 
respectively.  — ^ 

PABTn 

Chapter  1 — Policy 
Sxc.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1061,  as  amended, 
hereby  redesignated  "Policy"  and  section 
601,  which  relates  to  short  title,  te  hereby 
deleted. 
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Chapter  1— jruitory  matittrnmou 
Sac.  a02.  Ch«pt«r  3  of  {Murt  n  of  th*  For- 
eign  AmUUhm  Act  ot   19«1.   M   amended, 
which    reUtes    to    rnimary    ■■Blrtenoe,    to 
amatMled  tm  follow*: 

(a)  In  section  8M(a).  which  reUtee  to  au- 
thorization, atrtka  out  "the  fUcal  years  19as 
and  IdeS"  and  "•1.700,000.000  for  each  fUcal 
year,  which  aunu"  and  sutaetltTne  "ttacal  year 
1964"  aad  "•l^O.OOO.OOO.  which",  reepeo- 
tlT«ly. 

(b)  In  aecUon  S10<a).  which  relate*  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  "1963"  In  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
'*19«4". 

(c)  In  aeeUon  811.  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
strike  out  "•67.600.000"  and  substitute  "$60.- 
000,000.  of  which  •36.000.000  may  be  avallabie 
during  each  fl.scal  year  for  «4wtstftn<'^>  to  an 
international  military  force  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Organization  of  American 
States". 

PAST  in 

Chapter  1 — Oeneral  provisUyiu 

Sac.  301 .  Chapter  1  of  part  m  o*  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1991.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  901(b).  which  relates  to  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) .  strike  out 
"and". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4) .  strike  out  "wherever 
appropriate"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable",  and  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  sub- 
stitute a  semicolon. 

(S)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs  at 
the  end  thereof; 

"(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  ptrivate 
Investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  ac- 
tions having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act.  which  divert  available  resources  essen- 
tial to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and 
productivity  In  those  coimtrles  and  other- 
wise Impair  the  climate  for  new  private  in- 
Tsstmcnt  sasentlal  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  develc^>ment  of  those  countries; 
and 

"(«)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  serv- 
ices of  United  States  private  enterprise  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  In  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering) ." 

(b)  Section  611(b).  which  relates  to  oom- 
pletloa  of  plans  and  cost  estimates.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clrcxUar  A-47  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  subetltutlng 
"the  Memorandum  of  the  President  dated 
lifay  16.  1963". 

(c)  Section  612.  which  relates  to  use  of  for- 
eign currencies,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  "(a)"  after  the  section  heading. 

(3)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sulMectlon: 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign 
currency  needs  o*  XTnlted  States  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  make  avaUable  for  sale 
for  United  States  doUars  to  such  citizens,  at 
United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient 
locations,  foreign  currencies  acquired  by  the 
United  States  through  operatkiiH  under  this 
Act.  the  Itutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  which  (1)  he 
determines  to  be  In  excess  of  the  needs  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  such  currencies,  and  (2)  are  not 
prohibited  f*>om  such  use  or  committed  to 
other  use*  by  agreement  heretofore  entered 
Into  with  another  oountry.  United  SUtes 
doUars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  this  subsection  shaU  be  de- 


poatted  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
recelpU." 

<d)  Section  830,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  certain  other  countries.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  SubeecUon  (a)  U  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  Insert  "<1)"  Inunedlately  after  "(a)". 

(II)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  (3) 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  (except  under  section  214) 
to  any  country  which,  by  failing  (beginning 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  to  take 
such  steps  as   are   appropriate: 

"(a)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any 
ship  or  aircraft  under  itfl  registry,  to  or  from 
Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime  or  any  other  Conuntinlst  regime,  ot 
any  military  personnel,  or  any  arms,  anununl- 
tlon.  and  Implements  of  war.  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  or  any  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  stra- 
tegic significance  used  In  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
contained  on  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended:  or 

"(b)  permits  the  further  carriage  by  any 
ship  imder  Its  registry,  to  or  from  Cuba,  so 
long  as  It  Is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime 
or  any  other  Conununlst  regime,  of  any  other 
equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  rumiahtng 
of  such  assistance  is  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: Prot^ded,  hoioevrr.  That  this  sub- 
paragraph (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  fulfillment  of  firm  commltmenta  of  the 
United  States  made  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  nor  to  military 
sales  under  section  606. 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  paragraph 
(2)  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  other 
authority  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law." 

(3)  Subaectlon  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  President  shall  sxupend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  when  the  government  o*  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub- 
division within  such  oountry  on  or  after 
January  1,  1963 — 

"(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  c<uitrol  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  Statea  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnerahip.  or  association 
not  less  thBin  60  per  cent\mi  beneficially 
owned    by    United    States    citizens,   or 

"(3)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul- 
lify existing  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

"(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tocy  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
ferral to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  within  such 
period  as  provided  herein,  not  more  that> 
twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Ooounls- 
slon  U  received)   to  take  appropriate  steps, 


which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law 
toward  such  citizen  or  entity.  Including 
speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to 
the  full  value  thereof,  as  required  by  inter* 
national  law.  or  falls  to  take  steps  designed 
to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  sxactlons, 
or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  bo;  and  such 
stispenslon  shall  continue  until  the  Presi- 
dent is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"Upon  request  of  the  President  (wtthln 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  sut>sec- 
tlon).  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  (established 
piirsuant  to  ReorganizaUon  Plan  No.  1  of 
1954.  68  Stat.  1379)  is  hereby  authorized  to 
evaluate  expropriated  property,  determining 
the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized, 
expropriated,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  dis- 
criminatory or  other  actions  as  aforesaid,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  render  an 
advisory  report  to  the  President  within 
ninety  days  after  such  request.  Unless  au- 
thorized by  the  President,  the  Commission 
shall  not  publish  its  advlscu^  report  except 
to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  prop- 
erty. There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amount,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  neceesary  from 
time  to  time  to  enable  the  Conmiisslon  to 
carry  out  exfiedltiously  its  functions  under 
this  BubsecUcm." 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any  econccn- 
Ically  developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
Its  own  defense  burden  and  economic 
growth,  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commit- 
ments made  prior  to  July  1.  1963,  or  (3) 
additional  orientation  and  training  expensss 
under  part  n  hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •1,000.000. 

"(J)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  for  projects  eetabllshlng  or  other- 
wise assisting  government-owned  manufac- 
turing, utility,  merchandising,  or  processing 
enterprises  in  any  country  or  area,  except 
where  It  clearly  appears  that  goods  or  serv- 
ices of  the  same  general  class  are  not  or 
cannot  be  adequately  provided  by  private 
businesesa  located  within  such  country  or 
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Chapter  2 — AdminUtrative  provMont 
Sec.  803.  Chapter  3  of  part  HI  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act  of    1961,   as   amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  secUon  634.  which  rdates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(3)  strike  out  "two 
shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
taries" and  subatitute  "one  shaU  have  the 
rank,  of  a  Deputy  Undo-  Secretary". 

(8)  In  subeectloti  (a)  (3)  strike  out  "nine" 
and  substitute  "ten". 

(3)  In  subeection  (b)  strike  out  "para- 
gn^hs  (3)  and"  and  substitute  "paragraph". 

(4)  In  subaoetlon  (d)(1)  after  the  words 
"Deputy  Inspector  General.  Foreign  AMlst- 
ance,"  where  they  first  appear  Insert  "who 
shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,", 
and  strike  out  "619,600"  and  substitute 
"•30,000". 

(b)  Amend  section  6a6(b).  which  relates 
to  experts,  consul Unts.  and  retired  offlcen^ 

as  follows:  . 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(3)  In  the  second  aentsnoa  strike  out  "Nor 
shall  such  service '  and  subatitute  "Ssrvloe 
of  an  Individual  as  an  expert  or  conaultant 
imder  subeection  (a)  ot  this  section  shall 
not". 


(c)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  mis- 
sions and  staffs  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  (c) : 

-{c)  The  Preaidant  may  appoint  any 
United  States  citlaen  who  Is  not  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  or  may 
assign  any  United  States  citizen  who  is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  committee 
thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Conunlttee,  and. 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap- 
pointment or  assigzmient,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person 
may  receive  such  compensation  and  allow- 
ances as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
3,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the 
President  may  determine.  Such  person  may 
also.  In  the  President's  discretion,  receive 
any  other  benefits  and  perquisites  available 
under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  estab- 
lished under  this  section." 

(d)  Amend  section  636.  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  685 (g)  by  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(4);  by  striking  oxit  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semiooloin  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I 
(except  under  section  205) .  shall  establish 
terms  which  shall  Include  (A)  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  three- fourths  of  1  per 
centtmi  per  annum  during  the  five-year  pe- 
riod following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  3  per  centum  per  annimi 
thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment  on  an  amor- 
tized basis,  beginning  not  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  any  funds  are  Initially 
made  available  under  the  loan,  and  ending 
not  later  than  thirty  years  following  the  end 
of  such  five-year  period." 

(3)   Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(k)  Any  coet-type  contract  or  agreement 
(Including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni- 
versity, college,  or  other  educational  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  Indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  institution  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
determined fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re- 
imbursable direct  costs  Incurred. 

"(1)  No  loan  or  grant  in  excess  of  •100.- 
OOO.OCX).  and  no  agreement  obligating  or  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  make  a  loan  or 
grant  in  excess  of  ^100,000,000.  tot  the  financ- 
ing of  any  particular  project  shall  be  made 
or  entered  Into  under  part  I  unless  such  loan, 
grant,  or  commitment  shall  have  been 
specifically  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
speclflcally  approved  by  Oongrese." 

(e)  Amend  section  687(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
"1963"  and  "»53,000,000"  and  substituting 
"1964"  and  "•62.000,000",  respectively. 

Chapter  3 — UUceUaneous  provision* 
Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  definition  of  defense  services.  Is 
Amended  by  inserting  "including  orienta- 
tion" after  "training"  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

Sac.  304.  Section  646  of  the  Foreign  As- 
Biatance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  64S.  Unkxpsmdkd  Baiamcss. — Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  or  PubUc  Law  8»- 
786  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
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avaUable  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con- 
solidated, and.  In  addition,  may  be  consoli- 
dated with  appropriations  made  available  for 
the  same  general  ptirpoees  under  the  author- 
ity of  thU  Act," 

PAKT  IT AKKKDMEMTS  TO  OTHB  LAWS 

Sac.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (PubUc  Law  86-736.  33  UJ3.C.  1943 
et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  'The  Latin 
American  Development  Act'  ". 

(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  "•600.000,000" 
and  substitute  "•876,000,000". 

Sac.  403.  Section  331  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963  (PubUc  Law  87-794,  ap- 
proved October  11,  1963)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Insert  "(a)"  befcve  the  words  "The 
President  shall". 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  im- 
ported directly  or  Indlrectiy.  of  a  country  or 
area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a), 
when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  Important  to  the  national  Interest 
and  would  promote  the  Independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  international  communism,  and  reports 
this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Congress." 

Sxc.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(7  XJS.C.  1691  (et  seq.)).  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  104(e)  \a  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "35  per  centtim"  and  sub- 
stitute "50  per  centum". 

(2)  Insert  after  the  words  "such  firms" 
a  comma  and  the  words  "and  cooperative 
enterprises.". 

(3)  Strike  out  "United  States  agric\ilt\u^ 
products"  and  substitute  "United  States  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products". 

(b)  Section  106  Is  amended  by  a^rting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  titie  and  title  IV. 
the  term  'surplxu  agricultural  commodity' 
shall  Include  any  domestically  produced  fish- 
ery product  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  that  such  product  is  at  the 
time  of  exportation  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antic- 
ipated exports  for  dollars." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  for 
purposes  of  titie  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  until  January  l,  1966. 


WALTER  FRANCIS  DILLmGHAM 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  towering, 
dominant  figure  In  Hawaii's  history  has 
passed  from  the  scene.  On  Tuesday. 
Walter  Francis  Dillingham — builder  ex- 
traordinary, outstanding  civic  leader  and 
philanthropist — died  In  Honolulu  at  the 
age  of  88.  His  was  a  life  of  unsurpassed 
activity  and  vigor,  and  a  lifetime  of  deep- 
ly dedicated  service  to  the  greater 
growth  and  prosperity  of  his  island  com- 
munity. His  unbounded  energies  and 
talents  overflowed  to  industrial  enter- 
prises in  the  far  comers  of  the  globe. 

A  native  son  of  Hawaii,  he  lived  a  life 
that  spaimed  the  full  spectrum  of 
Hawaiian  history.  He  was  bom  and 
raised  under  a  monarchy;  he  saw  the 
transition  of  his  beloved  islands  to  a  re- 
public, to  an  incorporated  Territory  im- 
der the  American  flag,  and  finally  to  the 


full  stature  of  a  State  of  the  Union,   He 
left  his  imprint  on  each  period. 

He  was  bom  in  Honolulu  on  April  5, 
1875  during  the  reign  of  King  Kalakaua. 
His  mother,  Emma  Louise  Smith  Dil- 
lingham, was  the  daughter  of  New  Eng- 
land missionaries  who  came  to  Honolulu 
in  1833.  His  father,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Dillingham,  arrived  In  Hawaii  at  the  age 
of  21  from  Cape  Cod  in  1865. 

Walter  Dillingham  attended  Punahou 
School  in  Honolulu  and  Newton  High 
School  in  Massachusetts.  Later,  he  at- 
tended Harvard  University  with  the  class 
of  1902. 

In  1904,  Walter's  father  suffered  a  se- 
vere illness  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  son  to  take  over  the  management  of 
his  father's  business  which  was  in  a 
critical  financial  stage. 

Although  not  yet  30  years  of  age,  Wal- 
ter carried  the  business  through  the  try- 
ing financial  period  and  within  a  few 
years,  assured  its  success. 

He  became  closely  associated  with  Pa- 
cific coast  finances,  a  relationship  that 
proved  valuable  in  the  later  promotion 
of  many  Hawaiian  projects. 

Throughout  the  years,  he  carried  on 
the  traditions  inherited  from  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  who  was  known  as 
Hawaii's  Empire  Builder. 

He  married  Louise  Olga  Oaylord  on 
May  2,  1910. 

During  World  War  I,  Walter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ofllcers  Reserve,  was  called 
into  the  service.  Stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  he  was  detailed  to  organize 
training  for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  assigned  him  to  organize  the  Port 
of  Honolulu  Army.  Navy,  and  civilian 
transportation,  and,  later,  to  headquar- 
ters office  of  food  production  for  the 
islands. 

All  members  of  his  family  were  in  war 
service  during  World  War  II.  His  son 
Henry  Oaylord,  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  was  killed  in  action  in  July  1945. 

Upon  his  father's  death  in  1918.  Walter 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  Oahu 
Railway  k  Land  Co.  and  other  allied  Dil- 
lingham interests. 

The  Hawaiian  Dredging  Co..  Ltd.,  of 
which  he  was  president  for  many  years, 
promoted  and  carried  out  all  major  har- 
bor developments  and  land  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  includ- 
ing the  opening  up  and  development  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  its  naval  station.  He 
transformed  duckponds  and  swamp- 
lands into  house  lots,  commercial  prop- 
erty, and  parks;  arid  areas  into  rich 
sugar  lands. 

Before  the  start  of  World  War  n.  by 
contract  with  the  UJS.  Oovemment, 
Hawaiian  E>redging  Co.  was  one  of  three 
contracting  firms  which  developed  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  Pacific. 

He  practiced  the  philosophy  that  In  an 
organization,  men  should  work  with, 
rather  than  for,  management. 

He  was  also  connected  with  the  early 
development  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Co.,  which  later  merged  with  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Go.  He  organized  the 
Dillingham  Transportation  Building, 
Ltd.,  which  in  1930  constructed  a  splen- 
did ofllee  building  in  Honolulu  as  a  tangi- 
ble monument  to  his  father. 
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He  was  the  giiidlng  hand  at  the  helm 
of  a  score  of  enterpriaes.  These  firms 
laid  much  of  the  economic  foundation 
xiiwn  which  Hawaii  grew  and  prospered 
In  the  20th  century.  They  ranged  from 
banking,  newspaper  publishing,  sugar 
and  coffee  production,  trusts,  insurance, 
shipping,  Interlsland  tug  and  barge  serv- 
ice, dredging,  land  development,  property 
management,  ranching,  shopping  cen- 
ters. ofDce  buildings,  and  many  more. 

In  the  postwar  years,  his  vision 
scanned  the  horizons  beyond  Hawaiian 
shores.  His  firm  performed  Government 
Jobs  in  the  forward  Pacific  areas,  In  Asia 
and  beyond,  to  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  Today  his  family 
corporation  is  building  &n  airport  in  Ma- 
laya, modernizing  an  Australian  railroad, 
and  dredging  an  Indonesian  harbor. 
Recently  it  exchanged  27  acres  of  Hono- 
lulu waterfront  for  a  choice  acre  of  down- 
town San  Francisco  and  118  acres  of 
producing  sugarcane  for  an  apartment 
building  in  Dallas. 

Tears  ago,  diirlng  a  cholera  epidemic, 
he  was  drafted  as  an  agent  of  the  board 
(tf  health.  He  did  similar  service  during 
a  bubonic  plague.  He  led  the  fight 
against  these  dreaded  diseases  of  old  with 
the  vitality  that  characterized  his  con- 
cern, down  through  the  years,  for  ever 
greater  advanconent  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

His  prowess  as  an  athlete  in  his  young- 
er years  was  widely  known,  notably  In 
polo.  He  helped  organize  and  captained 
many  victorious  polo  teams  and  played 
in  a  nimiber  of  tournaments  on  the 
mainland. 

Busy  and  full  as  his  industrial  career 
was,  community  service  also  occupied  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  His  civic  and  phil- 
anthropic interests  Involved  him  closely 
with  local  and  national  youth  groups, 
veterans'  affairs,  educational  founda- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  profes- 
sional societies,  and  numeroxis  Govern- 
ment boards  and  ccmunlttees. 

His  philanthropies  were  numerous, 
widespread,  and  generous.  The  large 
and  imposing  Dillingham  Transportation 
Buildlzig  in  downtown  Honolulu,  which 
he  built,  was  given  to  the  Kaulkeolanl 
Children's  Hospital.  His  magnificent 
Diamond  Head  mansion  called  La 
Pietra,  where  distinguished  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  were  entertained,  has 
been  given  to  Punahou  School,  his  alma 
mater,  the  oldest  American  school  west 
of  the  Rockies.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
of  Punahou  for  over  60  years  and  chair- 
man of  its  board  since  1945. 

Even  in  his  sxinset  years.  Walter  Dill- 
ingham maintained  an  active  pace.  Al- 
most till  the  very  end  he  moved  about  in 
the  community  he  loved  so  dearly.  He 
was  at  his  office  the  day  before  he  died. 

It  was  less  than  2  weeks  ago  that  I 
greeted  him  and  shook  his  hand  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  for  Hawaiian  Republi- 
can legislators,  whom  I  addressed.  He 
carried  his  fourscore  and  8  years  on  a 
stalwart  frame.  He  stood  tall  and  erect, 
a  giant  among  men  in  stature,  as  well 
as  in  achievements. 

All  the  people  of  Hawaii  mourn  his 
passing.  To  his  charming  and  gracious 
wife  Louise,  equally  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people  of  Hawaii;  to  his  sons, 
Lowell  Smith  and  Benjamin  Franklin  U, 


who  are  carrying  on  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  family:  to  his  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth Louise — Mrs.  Myron  A.  Wick.  Jr.; 
to  his  respected  and  distinguished 
brother.  Harold,  and  sister,  Mrs.  John 
P.  Erdman;  and  to  other  members  of  this 
illustrious  family,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  heartfelt  condolences. 

We  say  to  them,  mourn  not  too  deeply, 
for  a  man  like  Walter  Dillingham  can 
never  die.  Too  much  of  him  lives  on 
eternally.  His  memory  Is  now  en- 
shrined forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

He  was  a  giant  whose  equal  we  shall 
not  soon  see  again.  Fortunately  for  Ha- 
waii and  for  the  Nation  we  had  such  a 
man. 

With  deepest  respect  and  affection,  we 
say  aloha  aiKl  farewell  to  a  beloved 
Kelki  Hanau  O  Ka  Aina — son  of  the 
land — Walter  Francis  Dillingham. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN  SUB- 
MERGED LANDS  IN  GUAM.  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  AND  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished biisiness  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  567,  H.R. 
2073. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativk  Clkrk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
2073)  to  place  certain  submerged  lands 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  upon  the  request  of  the  Oovernor 
of  Guam,  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  iBlands, 
or  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  government  of  the  territory  concerned 
whatever  right,  title,  or  Interest  the  United 
States  has  In  particular  tracts  of  tldelands, 
submerged  lands,  or  filled  lands  In  or  adja- 
cent to  the  territory,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  this  section.  The  term 
"tldelands,  submerged  lands,  or  filled  lands" 
means  for  the  pxu-poses  of  this  Act  all  lands 
permanently  or  periodically  covered  by  tidal 
waters  up  to  but  not  above  the  line  of  mean 
high  tide  and  seaward  to  a  line  three  geo- 
graphical miles  distance  from  the  coastUnes 
of  the  territory,  as  heretofore  or  hereafter 
modified  by  accretion,  erosion,  and  reliction. 
Including  artificially  made,  lllled-ln,  or  re- 
claimed lands  which  were  formerly  perma- 
nently or  periodically  covered  by  tidal  waters. 


(b)  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  conveyed  Is  clearly  required  for 
specific  economic  development  purposes  or 
to  satisfy  a  compelling  public  need. 

(c)  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
stiant  to  this  section  until  the  expiration 
of  sixty  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain)  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  submits  to  the  Conunlt- 
tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  an 
explanatory  statement  Indicating  the  tract 
proposed  to  be  conveyed  and  the  need  there- 
for, unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty  calendar  days  both  committees  inform 
the  Secretary  that  they  wish  to  take  no 
action  with  respect  to  the  proposed  convey- 
ance. 

(d)  Conveyances  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  shall  be  made  with- 
out reimbursement  or  with  such  reimburse- 
ment as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(e)  The  governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa  ahall  have 
proprietary  rights  of  ownership  and  the 
rights  of  management,  administration,  leas- 
ing, use,  and  the  development  of  the  lands 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  section,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  such  territorial 
governments  shall  not  have  the  power  or 
right  to  convey  title  to  such  lands  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1)  determines 
that  such  right  to  convey  Is  necessary  and 

(2)  advises  the  committee  of  such  deter- 
mination In  the  manner  described  In  sub- 
secUon  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (3)  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  proposing 
to  convey  such  lands  to  such  territorial  gov- 
ernments, and  such  territorial  governments 
In  proposing  to  convey  such  lands  to  a  third 
party  or  third  parties  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  publish  notice  of  such  proposed 
conveyance  at  least  once  a  week  for  three 
weeks  In  a  dally  newspaper  or  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  In  the  territory  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  conveyance.  Such 
published  notice  shall  Include  the  names  of 
all  parties  to  the  proposed  contract  of  con- 
veyance, the  purchase  price,  and  a  general 
summary  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  or 
tracts  proposed  to  be  Included  In  the  con- 
veyance. 

(f)  There  shall  be  excepted  from  convey- 
ances made  pursuant  to  this  section  all  de- 
posits of  oU.  gas.  and  other  minerals,  but  the 
term  "minerals"  shall  not  Include  sand, 
gravel,  or  coral. 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  have  administrative  responsibility  for 
all  tldelands,  submerged  lands,  or  filled  lands 
In  or  adjacent  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  except  (1)  lands  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act,  (2) 
lands  that  are  not  owned  by  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(3)  lands  that  are  within  the  administrative 
responsibility  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  for  so  long  as  such 
condition  continues.  In  exercising  such  au- 
thority, the  Secretary  may  grant  revocable 
permits,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  for  the 
use.  occupancy,  and  filling  of  such  lands,  and 
for  the  removal  of  sand,  gravel,  and  coral 
therefrom. 

( b )  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  heretofore  conferred 
upon  any  department,  agency,  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  lands 
referred  to  In  this  section. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  right  of  the  President  to  establish  naval 
defensive  sea  areas  and  naval  airspace  reser- 
vations around  and  over  the  islands  ef  Guam. 


American  aamoa.  and  tb*  Virgin  Islands 
which  h*  deems  necaMary  tor  national  d*- 
fenM. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
use,  development.  Improvement,  or  control 
by  or  under  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act  and  the  naviga- 
ble water  overlying  such  lands,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  or  fiood  control  or  th* 
production  of  power,  or  ahall  be  construed  as 
the  release  or  relinquishment  of  any  rights 
of  the  United  States  arising  under  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congrt«B  to  regulate 
or  improve  navigation,  or  to  provide  for  flood 
control,  or  the  production  of  power. 

(c)  The  United  States  retains  all  of  its 
navigational  servitude  and  rights  In  and 
powers  of  regulation  and  control  of  the  lands 
conveyed  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  the  navigable  waters  overlying  such 
lands,  for  the  constitutional  purposes  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  national  defense,  and  In- 
ternational affairs,  aU  of  which  shall  be  para- 
mount to.  but  shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include, 
proprietary  rights  of  ownership,  or  the  rights 
of  management,  administration,  leasing,  use. 
and  development  of  the  lands  and  natural 
resources  not  In  derogation  of  United  States 
navigational  servitude  and  rights  which  are 
■peclflcally  conveyed  to  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American 
Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion I  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  governments  of  Guam. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  United  States  over  parties 
found,  acta  performed,  and  offenses  com- 
mitted on  property  owned,  reserved,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  SUtes  In  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  A 
judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on  the 
merits  under  the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Scmioa  shall  be  a  bar 
to  any  prosecution  Mnder  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  act  or  acts, 
and  a  judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on 
the  merits  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  un- 
der the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Anxerlcan  Samoa  for  the  same  act  or  acta. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a^  of  this  section,  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  exclude  from  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 
Guam  persons  found,  acts  performed,  and 
offenses  committed  on  the  prop«-ty  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  such  extent  and 
in  such  circumstances  as  he  finds  required  in 
the  Interest  of  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkooko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 
roKPoas 

The  purposes  of  HH.  2073.  as  amended, 
are:  (1)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  tracts  of  sub- 
merged lands  surrounding  the  territories  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Annerlcan 
Samoa,  ufton  request  of  the  respective  Gov- 
ernors, when  the  lands  are  required  for  a 
specific  economlo  development  or  to  satisfy 
a  compelling  public  need,  and  (2)  to  grant 
these  governments  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  persons  found,  acts  performed,  and  of- 
fenses committed  on  lands  which  are  owned, 
controlled,  or  reserved  by  the  United  States 
In  and  around  these  Islands. 

UUKO  Taairavsaa 
On  January  31.  lOW,  the  Solicitor  oi  the 
Department  of  Che  Interior  held,  in  his  deol- 


ston  (66  LD..  No.  B) .  that  title  to  U>e  tide- 
lands  and  submerged  lands  adjacent  to  the 
unincorporated  territories  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  United  States;  that  lands 
resviltlng  from  the  filling  of  tldelands  and 
submerged  lands  occupy  the  same  status; 
and  that  all  such  tldelands,  submerged  lands, 
and  filled  lands  are  held  in  tr\ut  by  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  all  ot  the  people, 
and  are  not  to  be  granted  away  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  no  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress  permitting  the  con- 
veyance of  or  transfer  of  control  over  such 
lands  to  the  territorial  governments  or  to 
any  other  parties,  except  for  Public  Law  86- 
664.  by  which  particular  filled,  submerged, 
and  tldelands  were  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  to  be  used  for  certain  public 
purposes.  In  light  of  the  absence  of  any 
general  authorization  from  the  Congress,  and 
in  light  of  the  Solicitor's  1958  opinion,  there 
Is  no  authority  at  this  time  under  which 
any  Federal  agency  might  lease  or  transfer 
any  such  land  to  any  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments or  to  any  private  party.  There  is 
consequently  no  means  by  which  the  terri- 
torial governments  can  be  encouraged  either 
to  develop  these  lands  themselves  or  to  per- 
suade others  to  do  so.  There  is  no  incentive 
to  reclaim  land  which  the  territorial  gov- 
ernmenta  all  sorely  need  and  which  could, 
in  many  Instances,  be  filled  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

The  existing  situation  poses  serious  prob- 
lems for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Island,  and 
It  will  pose  equally  serious  problems  for 
American  Samoa  to  the  extent  applicable. 
Guam  has  a  total  land  area  of  only  206 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  67.000. 
giving  It  a  papulation  density  of  821  persons 
per  square  mile.  The  Virgin  Islands  area  Is 
133  square  miles.  Its  population  32,100,  and 
Ita  peculation  density  241  persons  per  square 
mile.  American  Samoa's  area  is  76  square 
miles,  its  population  20,100,  and  its  popula- 
tion density  264  persons  per  square  mile. 
(By  way  of  contrast,  tlie  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Ala^a.  has  an  area  of  slightly  over 
3  milUon  miles,  a  population  of  about  186 
mUUon,  and  a  population  density  of  about 
62  persons  per  square  mUe.) 

These  figures  by  themselves  make  evident 
the  Importance  of  each  acre  of  land  that  can 
be  reclaimed  in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  and  the  Importaxux 
of  clearing  up  title  problems  and  ottier  ob- 
stacle that  n.ay  impede  such  reclamation 
as  far  as  the  Congress  can  do  so.  Add  to 
this  that  the  most  valuable  and.  sometimes, 
the  only  feasible  sites  for  many  purposes  are 
shoreline  locations,  and  the  importanoe  of 
this  becomes  stlU  clearer. 

Wltneases  hetan  the  committee  preeented 
convincing  testimony  that  certain  tracts  of 
submerged  areas  offered  attractive  economic 
development  possibilities  after  filling.  If  title 
to  the  Isolds  could  be  transferred  to  the 
affected  territory. 

In  section  1  of  the  bill  as  amended,  the 
committee  recommends  language  which 
would  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  conveyances  of  speelflc  tracts 
of  tldelands.  submerged  lands,  or  filled  lands 
when  requested  by  the  Governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory. No  conveyance  may  be  made  until 
the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  submita  to  the 
House  and  Senata  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  an  explanatory  statement 
indicating  the  tract  to  be  conveyed  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof.  Excepted 
from  all  conveyances  are  oU.  gas.  and  other 
minerals,  but  not  including  sand,  gravel,  or 
coral.  Once  lands  have  been  conveyed  the 
territory  shall  have  proprietary  rights  of 
ownership,  but  not  the  right  to  convey  to  a 
third  party  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  a  right  is  necessary  and  so  advises 
the  congressional  committees,  and  unless  he 
publishes  notice   to  this  effect  in  a  dally 


newspaper  In  the  affected  territory  together 
with  full  details  at  the  proposed  conveyance. 

SecUoQ  2  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  puts 
administrative  re^MnslbUlty  in  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  for  all  tldelands  and 
sutBDerged  lands  not  conveyed  by  section  1. 
except  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
lands  within  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  another  department. 

Section  8(a)  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
act  will  affect  the  Pre^dent's  power  to  estab- 
lish naval  defensive  sea  areas  and  air  res- 
ervations around  the  three  territories  when 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  defense  purposes. 
Subaections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  pre- 
serve in  the  United  States  the  same  powers 
with  respect  to  the  use  and  improvement  of 
submerged  lands  for  navigation,  power,  na- 
tional defense,  flood  control,  and  interna- 
tional affairs  as  were  reserved  by  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  oS  \BbS  In  tke  case  ot  the 
States. 

XDBISDICTIoaiAL    PKOBLXMS 

The  House  Interlw  Conunlttee,  la  its  Re- 
port No.  222  accompanying  HJl.  9078,  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  legislative  and  Judicial 
Jurisdiction  problems  In  the  territories  by 
the  following  examples : 

"Before  this  proposed  legislation  waa  i»e- 
pmred  •  •  •  conferences  were  held  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  There  Is  general 
agreement  that  a  long-neglected  field  of  un- 
certain jurisdiction  between  the  territorial 
govemmenta  and  the  United  States  should 
be  clarified  by  the  Congress.  Ttie  following 
specific  cases  will  illustrate  the  problem: 

"In  Velasquez  v.  People  of  Puerto  Rico  (T7 
P.  M  481  (1BS6),  eert.  den.  296  UjB.  602). 
the  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Puerto  Rico  had  been  assaulted  in  his  cham- 
bers which  were  located  in  a  bxdlding  on  land 
owned  by  the  United  States.  The  assailant 
was  prosecuted  by  Puerto  Rico  and  convicted 
but  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  Puerto 
Rico  had  no  jiu-lsdletlon  to  prosecute  as  the 
land  upon  which  the  offense  was  committed 
was  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"While  this  provision  was  under  dlscnasion 
a  representative  of  the  Jiidge  Advocate  of 
the  Navy  had  under  mmslderation  a  slttiatlon 
in  which  the  master  at  a  ship  in  the  Navy 
harbor  in  Guam  was  attained  by  a  merchant 
seaman.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  military  has  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
against  civilians  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  The  Guam  police  were 
called  but  refused  to  take  any  action  upon 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  Jurisdiction  to 
arrest  on  a  military  reservation.  This  was 
an  offense  against  the  United  States  and 
oooid  have  been  proeecuted  by  ttke  UjB.  at- 
torney but  a  proper  complaint  would  have 
been  reqvilred. 

"A  taxi  fare  was  taken  by  the  driver  to  a 
war-dog  cemetery  In  Guam  which  had  been 
reserved  to  the  United  States  under  the  or- 
ganic act.  There  be  struck  her  with  a  tire 
iron,  placed  her  In  the  trunk  at  the  tazlcab, 
drove  into  a  civilian  area  and  threw  her  over 
a  cliff.  If  the  deceased  had  died  In  the  war- 
dog  cemetery  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  government  of  Guam  would 
have  had  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  hhn  for 
murder  as  was  done.  As  the  Judge  In  this 
case,  both  the  attorney  general  of  Guam 
and  the  U.S.  attorney  shared  my  concern  as 
to  jurisdiction.  Because  of  some  evidence 
in  the  case  I  held  that  the  deceased  was  alive 
when  she  was  driven  off  the  reeervatlon. 

"Shortly  after  the  above  eases  a  man  lying 
on  a  beach  with  a  woman  oompanion  was 
murdered  and  the  woman  seriously  injured. 
The  accused  was  prosecuted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  but  if  the  beach  was  below  the 
high  water  mark  the  land  would  have  been 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  poasibly 
under  its  ezelnslve  Jurisdiction. 
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"StmllAr  jurladlctlonAl  questloiu  wIm  In 
the  application  of  civil  laws.  Guam  has  a 
dlTorc*  law  which  require*  a  1  year's  reel- 
denoe  before  an  action  for  dlToroe  may  be 
filed.  Many  dlToroea  have  been  granted  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forcee  and  ctrlllan 
employees  who  reside  on  resenratlons.  There 
Is  respectable  authority  which  bclds  that 
In  these  circumstances  no  residence  can  be 
acquired.  There  is  the  poeslblllty  that  fu- 
ture problems  Involving  estates  of  divorced 
persons  or  the  legitimacy  of  children  of  sec- 
ond marriagee  may  arise.  The  pilot  case  in 
this  field  as  regards  territories  which  have 
been  given  control  over  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  is  Chromer  v.  Standard 
Dredging  Co.  (234  VS.  383.  SaO  (1913),  in 
which  the  Supreme  Cauit  held  that  'the 
relation  of  Congreas  to  all  territorial  legisla- 
tion is  similar  (certain  organic  acta  of  the 
States  being  etted]  and  thus  It  may  be  said 
that  the  exercise  of  local  Jurisdiction  for 
ordinary  municipal  purposes  over  a  reserva- 
tion in  a  territory  is  valid  until  or  unless 
disapproved  by  Congress.'  But  of  course 
the  Supreme  Court  held  •  •  •  that  the 
United  States  owned  submerged  land  from 
the  low  water  mark  in  V.S.  v.  California  (323 
U.8. 19  (1947)  ).- 

Section  4  of  HJt.  3073  provides  for  con- 
current Jurisdiction  by  the  territorial  gov- 
emmenta  and  by  the  United  States  over 
areas  within  the  territories  that  are  owned 
by  the  United  States.  It  also  provides  safe- 
guards against  double  Jeopardy.  Legislative 
olariflcatlon  of  this  subject  is  most  desirable 
because  ot  the  xincertalnty  that  has  existed 
In  the  past. 

AMKMDKXirrS 

Am  passed  by  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives, HJt.  3073  wotild  have  placed  all  of  the 
submerged  lands  surrounding  the  territories 
under  the  control  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ments with  certain  exceptions.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  provide  that  only  such 
tracts  as  may  be  needed  by  the  territories 
shall  be  conveyed,  when  Justified.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  of  transfer  will  re- 
sult in  more  orderly  economic  development 
in  the  offshore  territories. 

The  committee  has  deleted  two  sections 
from  the  House- passed  bill  relating  to 
amendments  to  the  Organic  Acts  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  that  would  convey 
certain  property  to  the  two  territories.  All 
of  the  information  sought  by  the  committee 
on  the  subject  could  not  be  made  available 
at  this  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  U  on  agreeing  to  the  commltee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  FRESmiNO  OPPICJEK.  The 
bin  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bili. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  submerged 
lands  to  the  governments  of  Guam,  the 
^Hrgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  568.  8.  569. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S  569) 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  in  order  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  n  relating  to  the  can- 
cellation of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  in  private,  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  at  the  top  of  page  2,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  2.  Sections  611  and  611  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  are  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  word  "public"  the 
following:  "private  nonprofit  or". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
206(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Defense  EducaUon 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  in  a  State" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  private 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school  In 
a  State,  or  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation". 

SK.  2.  Sections  811  and  611  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  are 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "pub- 
lic"  the  following:    "private  nonprofit  or". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  which  was  Introduced  by  me 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kkathtg],  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain inequities  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  adversely  affect 
education. 

Under  present  law,  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  a  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  student  loan  can  be  can- 
celed if  the  borrower,  after  gradua- 
tion, becomes  a  full-time  teacher  In  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

S.  569  would  extend  this  loan  forgive- 
ness clause  to  student  borrowers  who 
later  teach  in  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  or  In  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

This  change  is  In  harmony  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  Is  important  to  the  future 
of  American  education. 

Many  highly  respected  organizations 
have  endorsed  an  extension  of  the  loan 
forgiveness  clause  because  they  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  great  need  for  more 
and  better  teachers  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

BTIPKNDe   FO«  TKACHXaa   ATTENDINO    IWBlllUlaS 

S.  569  would  bring  about  another  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  by  letting  private  school 


instructors  receive  the  stipends  now  giv- 
en public  school  teachers  at  special  fed- 
erally-supported institutes  in  counseling, 
guidance,  and  language  instruction. 

At  the  present  time,  public  school 
teachers  attending  these  institutes  are 
eligible  to  receive  $75  a  week  and  an 
allowance  of  $15  a  week  for  each  depend- 
ent. Very  few  private  school  teachers  at- 
tend these  institutes  because  they  are  not 
eligible  for  stipends. 

S.  569  would  remove  this  inequity  by 
providing  the  same  benefit  to  all  teach- 
ers, public  and  private. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORo.  as  follows: 

ooMMrrm  action 

In  executive  session  on  September  28,  1963, 
the  committee  added  to  S.  569  as  introduced! 
a  new  section  2  incorporating  the  text  of  S. 
671.  The  bUl  as  amended.  If  enacted, 
would — 

A.  In  section  1,  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
loan  forgiveness  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  now 
available  only  to  thoee  borrowers  who  subse- 
quently teach  in  a  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school,  to  (1)  those  who  teach  in 
nonprofit  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  (2)  to  those  who  teach  In  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  and 

B.  In  section  2  extend  the  stipend  benefits 
under  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968.  now  available  only  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  to  those  who  teach  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

•ACKOaOUND  AND  AMAI.T8IS  OF  LCGISLATION 

Section  I 

Title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  presently  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  a  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  advanced  to  a 
student  who  becomes  a  full-time  teacher  in 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school  can 
be  canceled  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  of  the 
balance  (including  interest)  outstanding  on 
the  first  day  of  teaching  for  each  academic 
year  of  service. 

S.  669,  if  enacted,  would  extend  this  prin- 
ciple to  an  individual  who  enters  upon  a 
teaching  career  in  a  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  or  who  engages 
in  teaching  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  provisions  of  section  1  were  contained 
in  S.  3326  of  the  87th  Congress  which  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1962  (Rept.  No.  2190).  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  29.  1962.  8.  8326  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  closing  days  of  the  second  session 
and  the  legislation  therefore  died. 

S.  680.  the  National  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1963.  introduced  on  January 
39,  1963.  carried  the  proposed  language  in 
section  196(b)(3).  Seventeen  days  of  hear- 
ings on  several  bUls.  including  S.  669  and 
S.  671,  and  on  the  varioxis  provisions  of  8. 
680  were  held  by  the  committee  between 
April  39,  1963,  and  June  27,  1963.  In  the 
coinve  of  the  hearings  testimony  was  heard 
in  support  of  the  proposal  from  many  wit- 
nesses. (See  pps.  607,  676,  723,  1047,  1088, 
1414,  1632,  and  3278  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings.) 

In  light  of  the  testimony  the  committee  is 
of  the  view  that  section  1,  whose  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  Individual  and  enact- 
ment of  which  would  provide  a  needed  In- 
centive to  staff  aU  segments  of  American 
education  at  all  levels,  is  Jiutlfled. 
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The  continuing  shortage  of  teachers  ex- 
tends to  private  nonprofit  as  weU  as  to  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  all  levels  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  This  amendment  to  title  n 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  would 
encourage  coUege  students  to  consider  ca- 
reers in  teaching  in  aU  types  of  schools  and 
St  aU  levela. 

Section  2 

Titles  V  and  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  now  provide  that  pubUo 
school  personnel  attending  Institutes  under 
these    titles   are    eligible    to   receive    weekly 


stipends  ot  875  and  an  aUowance  of  $18  a 
week  for  each  dependent.  Private  school 
personnel  attend  Institutions  without 
charge,  but  do  not  r«ceive  stipends.  Section 
2.  if  enacted.  woxUd  remove  this  differential 
treatment  by  providing  the  same  benefits  to 
all  who  participate. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  were  contained 
in  S.  680  (see  above)  and  in  8.  671.  intro- 
duced oo.  January  29,  1963.  It  la  the  com- 
mittee view  that  equitable  treatment  be  ac- 
corded all  participants  in  the  institute  pro- 
grams under  these  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act. 


Eatimaied  cost  of  the  hiU,  if  enacts 


1004 

iOU 

1006 

1007 

1008 

New  oblli  sttonal  antbority: 
Title  II  student  loeiis: 

Csncellstlon  of  student  loans  (teachers  In 
private  nonprofit  sctKMla  and  teactMfs  in 
hicher  education  institutions) 

$82,000 

1  ($02,400) 

$78,000 
1  ($02,  400) 

$iaaooo 

>  (902.400) 

$106,000 

$225,000 

Titles  V  and  VI.  stipends  to  teachers  In  private 

>  Amounts  would  not  represent  additional  oblisatlonal  atitbority  since  the  aiitboriutions  are  not  increased.  Tbe 
additional  cost  would  be  abaorbed  througb  a  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  institutes.  Tbe  number  of  private  school 
teachers  is  estimated  at  SOO,  tbe  number  presentlr  enrolled  In  tbe  institute  program. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  title  n  relating 
to  cancellation  of  loans  imder  such  title 
to  teachers  in  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary smd  secondary  schools  and  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  to 
authorize  for  teachers  in  private  non- 
profit schools  certain  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  titles  V  and  VI  of  such  Act 
provided  for  teachers  in  public  schools." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  Senate  completes  consideration  of  it, 
which  I  hope  will  be  next  week. 

Senators  should  therefore  adjust  their 
time  and  schedules  accordingly.  We 
feel  that  this  is  very  vital  legislation. 
The  majority  leader  is  desirous  thsit  de- 
bate be  concluded  and  that  all  amend- 
ments be  voted  on  next  week. 

No  request  will  be  made  at  this  time  to 
limit  debate  on  the  bill.  That  request 
will  be  presented  after  the  debate  has 
proceeded  for  some  time.  This  is  very 
Important  legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  Senators  may  be  on  notice, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  the  Rxcord,  de- 
bate on  the  foreign  aid  bill  will  begin 
on  Monday.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHT],  will  open  the  debate.  My 
understanding  U  that  his  presentation 
will  be  followed  by  that  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasil.  I 
anticipate  that  other  Senators  may  wish 
to  speak  on  the  bill. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  unUl 


A  CALL  FOR  ACTION— THE  WHEAT 
A(7r  OF  1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bxnt- 
DicK],  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  establish  a  special 
agriculture^  wheat  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  1964-65  crop  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
great  challenge  this  autumn — how  to  be 
of  maximum  assistance  to  the  1.8  mil- 
lion wheatgrowers  and  other  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  this  Nation.  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  this  mat- 
ter and  have  discussed  it  with  farmers 
of  my  State  of  Minnesota  and  throiigh- 
out  the  Nation  at  every  opportunity 
since  the  referendum  on  the  Wheat  Act 
of  1962.  I  also  have  taken  the  matter 
up  with  leaders  in  agrictilture  abroad, 
since  our  policy  with  regard  to  wheat 
could  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  com- 
mitments under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

I  have  asked  myself  this  basic  ques- 
tion :  How  can  we  harmonize  the  many- 
sided  intensely  expressed  views  so  that 
any  compromise  that  might  emerge 
represents  a  constructive  consensus? 
Will  the  emergent  legislation  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  current  status  for 
the  wheatgrower? 

If  we  are  to  understand  each  other, 
we  must  first  imderstand  the  position 
of  the  wheatgrower. 

We  all  recall  the  wheat  referendum 
that  was  held  on  May  21  of  this  year. 


There  was  much  sincere  work  on  both 
sides  In  an  effort  to  affect  the  referen- 
dum, which  was  for  the  1964  crop. 
Wheatgrowers  rejected  it  at  the  ballot 
box.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  verdict 
or  not,  the  decision  has  been  made  In  the 
traditional  democratic  method.  There- 
fore, we  must  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance,  much  less  the 
reality,  of  a  punitive  response. 

It  may  be  recalled— «uid  I  am  sure 
Senator's  do  recall — that,  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  wheat  referen- 
dum, I  urged  that  we  look  forward  to  a 
program  affecting  wheat  farmers  that 
would  maintain  farm  income  and  would, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  prevent  a  fur- 
ther accumulation  of  unneeded  produc- 
tion. 

There  are  some  who  say,  "Let  us  not 
as  legislators  take  any  action,  and  the 
wheat  farmers  will  vote  differently  in 
1964."  To  those  people,  I  say  that  the 
farmers  deserve  better  of  us  than  that 
kind  of  talk  or  inaction.  To  those  people, 
I  point  out  that,  under  present  law,  the 
referendum  for  the  1965  crop  must  be 
held  not  later  than  June  14, 1964 — a  date 
when  very  little  of  the  1964  crop  would 
have  been  harvested,  and  farmers  would 
not  have  yet  experienced  the  expected 
lower  prices.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons there  is  no  assurance  that  the  ver- 
dict will  be  any  different  next  year  than 
it  was  this  year.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  with  any  degree 
of  equanimity  the  Indicated  lower  re- 
turns to  our  wheat  farmers  during  the 
July  1964  to  June  1965  period — and  even 
possibly  beyond  that. 

After  careful  research  and  much  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  wheat  production 
problem  and  the  price  problem  affecting 
it.  I  am  convinced  that,  unless  Congress 
tsikes  some  action  in  the  coming  months, 
farmers  will  suffer  a  serious  drop  in  farm 
Income.  I  recognize  that  the  current  In- 
crease In  exports — and  this  year,  l^  the 
way,  there  is  a  tremendous  export  pro- 
gram, even  beyond  that  of  the  sales  of 
wheat,  or  the  projected  sales  of  wheat, 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries — can  affect 
the  price  of  wheat.  It  can  lift  It.  But 
with  the  surplus  carried  over,  plus  the 
crop  of  the  year  1963,  plus  what  awear 
to  be  even  bigger  plantings  for  1964.  the 
price  of  wheat  could  well  go  down  to  $1.25 
a  bushel,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  drop 
upon  our  economy  would  be  serious.  It 
would  affect  not  only  the  wheat  farmer; 
It  also  would  affect  every  merchant, 
every  manufacturer,  every  businessman, 
every  bank,  and  every  lending  institution 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  would  affect 
workers,  as  well. 

The  farmer  of  America  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  steel  products,  petroleum, 
chemicals,  electricity,  household  goods, 
and  many  other  products.  Unless  farm 
income  Is  good,  other  people  are  affected 
adversely.  There  is  an  interdependence 
in  our  economy.  That  interdependence 
is  clear  and  unmistakable  when  It  Is  re- 
lated to  the  farm  Income  and  the  utiliza- 
tion or  consumption  of  manufactured  or 
processed  goods. 

What  are  the  consequences,  therefore, 
of  inaction  or  the  failure  to  act? 

First,  in  order  for  a  farmer  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  price  support  in  the  1964  program. 
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he  must  stay  within  his  share  of  a  49^ 
milli(m-acre  allotment.  There  are  no 
marketing  quota  penalties  for  overplant- 
ing  the  allotment  Price  support  will  be 
around  $1.25  per  bushel.  Therefore,  the 
market  price  for  wheat  will  likely  be 
below  the  1963  levels,  especially  at  har- 
vest time  whoi  many  farmers  are  forced 
to  selL 

Second,  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
1957  and  1958,  laws  were  enacted  cover- 
ing the  determination  of  future  wheat 
acreage  allotments.  Under  those  pro- 
visions, the  farm  wheat  history  is  only 
the  allotment  if  the  acreage  allotment  is 
exceeded.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
who  stay  within  their  allotments  re- 
ceive credit  in  the  determination  of  fu- 
ture allotments,  not  only  for  the  acreage 
harvested,  but  also  for  the  acreage  di- 
verted. 

Thus,  a  producer  who  exceeds  his  al- 
lotment accumulates  smaller  acreage 
history  relative  to  his  allotment  than  a 
farmer  who  plants  within  his  allotment. 

Third,  under  the  conservation  reserve 
provisions  of  the  soil  bai\k,  a  farmer 
forfeits  his  payment  if  he  exceeds  the 
larger  of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  or 
15  acres. 

Fourth,  the  President  has  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  Congress  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  This  action  was 
necessary  because  disapproval  of  mar- 
keting quotas  in  the  1964  wheat  refer- 
endum introduced  uncertainties  in 
domestic  and  world  markets. 

Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States 
could  fall  below  levels  eqxiivalent  to  mini- 
mum prices  specified  for  sales  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  I 
would  expect  them  to  do  so  imless  Con- 
gress should  act. 

If  exports  by  the  United  States  at  such 
prices  were  permitted,  the  result  would 
be  the  collapse  of  the  agreement.  So  a 
failure  to  act  in  the  coming  months 
might  not  only  seriously  affect  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  very  well  rub  out  all 
the  good  of  a  proposed  tax  reduction; 
it  also  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and 
throw  the  world  market  Into  an  uproar. 
I  do  not  believe  this  point  is  well  under- 
stood by  Congress.  There  has  been  so 
much  discouragement  in  Congress  over 
the  inadequacies  of  farm  programs,  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  effectiveness  of  some 
of  the  programs,  that  we  have  tended 
to  run  away  from  the  realities  of  the  cur- 
rent agricultural  situation.  We  tend, 
more  or  less,  to  Ignore  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  on  wheat  legislation.  I  repeat, 
failure  to  act  woiild  result  in  a  sharp 
drop  in  farm  income  at  home.  It  could 
result  in  the  utter  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment This  would  mean  there  would  be 
Jtmgle  warfare  among  all  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing nations  In  the  foreign  markets. 
In  that  kind  of  struggle,  the  American 
farmer  would  be  the  victim.  Let  us  face 
our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  wheat  pro- 
ducer la  the  most  efficient  and  best  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  It  would  avail  him 
little  in  the  way  of  expanded  markets  to 


be  forced  to  sell  at  the  low  International 
Wheat  Agreement  prices.  There  would 
be  worldwide  repercussions  in  the 
wheat  markets,  which  in  ttam  would  dis- 
nipt  our  relations  with  our  good  friends 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina, 
and  many  of  our  Exiropean  friends. 

Facing  this  alternative,  the  executive 
branch  would  have  to  engage  in  a  mas- 
sive interference  in  the  commercial  ex- 
port trade.  It  likely  would  require  an 
export  market  takeover  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  order  to 
live  up  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  This  series  of  events  would 
mean  even  lower  prices  for  our  wheat- 
growers.  This  might  very  well  spell  the 
end  of  the  private  commercial  wheat 
market  by  the  merchants  who  handle 
wheat  in  the  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels. I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit 
this  to  happen.  We  must  not  allow  this 
series  of  imfavorable  events  to  occur. 

There  are  benefits  as  well  as  obliga- 
tions imder  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Benefits  to  exporters  in- 
clude the  obligation  of  Importing  coun- 
tries to  purchase  a  specified  share  of 
their  requirements  at  prices  within  the 
range  of  $1,625  to  $2,025  for  No.  1  Man- 
itoba northern  wheat  in  store  at  Fort 
William-Port  Arthur.  Canada. 

We  shall  reap  some  of  these  benefits  in 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  only  last  year  became  a  member 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
The  International  Wheat  Agreement  will 
provide  a  fair  price  for  many  of  our 
wheat  producers.  But  if  the  domestic 
price  in  the  United  States  collapses  and 
we  produce  an  overwhelming  abundance 
of  wheat  in  addition  to  our  present 
carryover,  it  will  mean  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  world  prices  will  collapse.  The 
$1.25  price  support  of  wheat,  which  is 
the  present  law,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  referendum,  will  mean 
chaos  in  the  international  wheat 
markets  unless  Congress  takes  affirma- 
tive action  before  the  forthcoming  crop. 

The  United  States  expects  not  only  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  by  not  exporting 
at  prices  below  the  minimum,  as  re- 
quired by  the  World  Wheat  Agreement, 
but  also  to  continue  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  the  agreement  by  exporting  at 
prices  In  line  with  prices  at  which  other 
IWA  exporting  countries  are  selling 
wheat.  In  the  past  year.  United  States 
sales  under  the  IWA  were  made  at  prices 
near  the  middle  of  the  IWA  range.  They 
ran  about  $1.82  to  $1.85. 

Before  the  referendum,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicated  that,  in  the 
event  marketing  quotas  were  not  ap- 
proved, special  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  exports  imder  the  IWA.  It 
also  was  Indicated  that  commercial 
United  States  sales  to  nonmember  coim- 
tries  would  have  to  be  at  prices  within 
the  IWA  range,  so  as  not  to  impair  the 
successful  operation  of  the  agreement. 

Commercial  exports  to  non-IWA 
countries  have  accounted  in  the  past  for 
about  25  percent  of  total  United  States 
commercial  wheat  exports.  If  made  at 
prices  outside  the  IWA  range,  such  sales 
probably  would  break  the  agreement. 
Thus,  sales  to  nonmember  countries  will 
be  limited  to  the  IWA  price  range  in  the 
1964  marketing  year. 


Fifth,  the  Income  of  wheatgrowers 
will  drop  by  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, under  the  alternative  now  in  effect 
This  spells  real  trouble  for  the  bread- 
basket of  the  Nation.  It  cannot  occur 
without  serious  adverse  economic  effects 
on  the  main  streets  of  our  small  towns 
and  the  factories  of  our  cities.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  A  rural  dis- 
location of  this  dimension  will  cause 
urban  factory  job  losses.  It  will  cause 
job  losses  in  transportation  and  in  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that,  while 
Congress  gives  consideration  to  a  tax- 
reduction  bill  designed  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  much  of  the  effect  of  the  tax 
reduction  can  be  erased  by  a  sharp  drop 
in  agricultural  income.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  such  a  drop  in  income. 
Furthermore,  we  also  need  the  tax  reduc- 
tion. We  need  every  bit  of  help  Con- 
gress can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  current 
economic  situation. 

Sixth,  the  keenest  students  of  agri- 
culture warn  us  that  the  adverse  econom- 
ic impact  of  low  wheat  prices  and 
lack  of  a  better  wheat  program  would 
spill  over  to  feed-grain  areas,  and  then 
to  the  livestock  producers.  So  all  of  us 
have  an  interest  in  a  viable  wheat 
economy. 

Low  wheat  prices  will  mean  that  wheat 
will  be  competitive  with  feed  grains  and 
will  force  down  the  prices  of  feed  grains, 
and.  In  timi,  will  reduce  farm  income 
for  the  feed-grain  producers,  which.  In 
turn — as  we  know  from  history  and  from 
experience — will  increase  the  number  of 
livestock,  the  number  of  poultry,  and  the 
number  of  swine,  which.  In  turn,  will 
mean  surpluses,  which  add  up  to  lower 
prices  and  reduced  income.  So  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  opened  a  Pandora's 
box  of  trouble,  imless  we  can  close  the 
Ud.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  say 
that  the  farmers  should  have  known 
better  when  they  voted  In  the  May  ref- 
erendum. But  there  are  101  answers 
as  to  why  the  farmers  rejected  that  pro- 
gram. However,  the  fact  Is  that  they 
did  reject  It;  and  now  we  In  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  provide 
other  alternatives.  We  have  a  respon- 
siblbty  to  the  whole  country,  not  merely 
to  the  farmers;  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  total  economy;  and  I  say,  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that,  If  we  fall  to  act,  we  can  unleash 
In  our  economy  a  stream  of  trouble 
which  literally  will  flood  us  with  low 
farm -commodity  prices,  surpluses,  and  a 
reduced  income,  not  only  for  farmers, 
but  also  for  millions  of  others. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation  Is 
blessed  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  use 
its  agricultural  resources  to  provide 
maximum  benefit  to  all  mankind.  The 
food-for-peace  program  has  enabled  us 
to  help  feed  a  hungry  world. 

It  Is  rendering  a  useful  and  effective 
service.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  proud  of  that  program.  Wheat 
truly  has  been  the  staff  of  life  of  the 
food-for-peace  program.  Our  wheat- 
growers  have  helped  push  back  the  fron- 
tier of  hunger,  on  the  threshold  of  which 
one-third  of  the  world's  population  still 
lives. 


Certainly  we  must  continue  this  great 
humanitarian  program  with  Its  very 
beneficial  foreign  relations  aspects. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
sure  that  reduced  prices  do  not  foDce 
the  wheat  fanners  who  make  this  pos- 
sible into  "mining"  or  exploiting  the  soil, 
in  order  to  eke  out  a  living.  This  would 
be  disastrous  in  the  long  nm.  We  must 
insure  ourselves  an  adequate  supply  of 
wheat  for  the  long  pull,  to  feed  an  ex- 
panding population.  For  this  worthy  ob- 
jective, we  need  to  expand  om-  area  of 
conserving  crops. 

Mr.  President,  In  full  recognition  of  the 
fvmdamental  responsibility  to  our  wheat- 
growers,  I  have  therefore  introduced,  to- 
day, on  behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  fnMn  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Busoick],  a  volxintary  wheat  bill  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops. 

We  realize  that  this  is  a  late  date  for 
the  passage  of  new  wheat  legislation,  and 
I  have  not  introduced  this  bill  as  a  quick 
and  spontaneous  response  to  what  I 
think  is  a  serious  problem.  I  have  in- 
troduced the  bill  after  months  of  study, 
argxunent,  discussion,  and  consideration. 
I  have  discussed  the  bill  with  representa- 
tives of  every  farm  organization  and  with 
most  of  the  leading  farm  economists;  and 
many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  bill  have  made  constructive 
suggestions  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  text  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
has  met  with  friendly  support  from  many 
of  our  farm  economists,  and  is  welcomed 
by  most  of  our  farm  organizations  as  a 
constructive  proposal. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced represents  a  new  and  balanced  ap- 
proach in  wheat  proposals.  It  is  not  all 
that  I  would  prefer.  However,  I  am  a 
realist;  I  have  been  here  for  quite  a 
while.  I  served  for  more  than  8  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  and,  since  1949, 1  have  been  in 
every  Senate  battle  relating  to  agricul- 
tural legislation.  So  I  know  that,  If  we 
are  to  succeed  In  helping  the  wheat- 
growers,  we  must  recognize  the  diverse 
Irterests  that  are  at  work  and  we  must 
get  the  best  possible  legislation  that  will 
meet  with  friendly  response  among  those 
diverse  Interests.  If  politics  is  the  art  of 
the  possible,  let  all  of  us  be  of  this  school 
of  realism  as  we  contemplate  agricultural 
policy. 

Let  us  not  dissipate  our  energies  by 
making  proposals  that  do  not  have  a 
chance  of  passage  or  by  making  pro- 
posals that  will  only  get  headlines  or 
that  will  please  one  particular  group. 
Let  us  not  dissipate  our  energies  by 
fighting  each  other,  because,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  that,  we  hurt  each  other  and 
Injure  the  Nation. 

Fundamentally,  the  2-year  wheat  bill 
I  am  introducing  is  a  voluntary  conser- 
vation program. 

Any  legislation  affecting  wheat  pro- 
duction must  have  as  its  objective  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  price.  This  bill 
provides  for  $2  wheat  in  the  domestic 
market  and  competitive  prices  for  the 
world  market 

It  meets  our  needs  at  home  and 
abroad.    It  encourages  proper  use  of  the 


soil,  through  conservation  incentive  pay- 
ments. 

It  permits  and  encourages  the  farmer 
to  use  his  land — and  I  emphasize  the 
words  "to  use  his  land,"  not  just  to  let 
it  lie  idle — by  planting  crops  in  short 
supply  that  are  needed  in  this  country — 
such  as  oilseeds — on  land  taken  out  of 
wheat  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  Is  in 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers,  because  it 
would  reduce  overall  costs.  Cost  esti- 
mates have  been  made  in  cotmection 
with  the  bill;  and  I  state  for  the  record 
that  this  bill  would  cost  the  taxp>ayers  or 
the  Oovernment  much  less  than  would 
the  ciurent  wheat  program,  and  much 
less  than  the  one  which  was  rejected  in 
the  referendum.  The  bill  provides  the 
best  income  for  farmers,  at  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayers;  and  it  permits  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  farmer  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  without  destroying  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement. 

Farmers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program  which  is  de- 
signed as  follows: 

First,  it  would  expand  conservation 
and  prevent  mining  of  the  soil; 

Second,  it  would  offer  cooperators 
higher  income  through  a  higher  price 
support  than  the  $1.25  a  bushel  now 
available,  plus  support  pasnnents,  plus 
substantial  conservation  pasmients,  plus 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  higher  than 
support  prices  in  the  market; 

Third,  it  would  provide  for  the  re- 
siunption  of  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed 
in  areas  where  it  has  been  used  histori- 
cally for  this  purpose ; 

Fourth.  It  would  minimize  the  amoimt 
of,  or  eliminate,  export  subsidies  and  di- 
version payments; 

Fifth,  it  would  avoid  a  massive  govern- 
mental interference  with  the  movement 
of  wheat  through  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  because  of  our  obligations  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement; 

Sixth,  it  would  induce  a  shift  from 
wheat  to  oilseeds  and  other  crops  for 
which  there  are  expanding  needs — crops 
that  are  not  in  surplus  and  that  have 
a  ready  market. 

Seventh.  It  would  provide  as  part  of 
the  legislative  history  that  the  lower 
market  prices  for  wheat  be  reflected  in 
prices  paid  by  consumers.  This  is  a  con- 
sumer's bill  as  well  as  one  designed  to 
be  of  help  to  our  farmers.  American 
constuners  would  pay  the  same  price  for 
floiu-  as  consumers  of  Importing  nations. 
Conceivably,  it  could  be  lower. 

Eighth,  it  would  provide  a  program 
under  which  the  more  desirable  grades 
of  wheat  would  be  sold  by  farmers  to 
reflect  their  inherent  premium  values, 
and. 

Ninth,  it  would  provide  as  part  of  the 
legislative  history  that  the  executive 
branch  do  everjrthing  feasible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  hungry  people  through  ex- 
panded use  of  Public  Law  480. 

Those  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
wheat  program  that  I  am  proposing  for 
1964  and  1965. 

Now  I  should  like  to  state  some  of  the 
details: 

First,  It  is  a  voluntary  2-year  special 
conservation  program  designed  to  reduce 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 


induce  the  restunption  of  the  use  of 
wheat  for  feed,  and  to  minimize  or  elim- 
inate the  amount  of  export  sul>sidies  and 
diversion  payments.  If  it  works  well,  we 
can  extend  it  and  eliminate  marketing 
quota  programs  permanently  for  wheat. 

Second,  the  wheat  base  will  be  the  1963 
allotment,  but,  for  small  growers,  it  will 
be  the  average  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  1959, 1960,  and 
1961.  That  will  give  some  advantage  to 
the  small  family-sized  farm — the  small 
grower,  so  to  speak,  in  wheat  production. 

Third,  price  support  will  l>e  provided 
to  cooperators  at  the  farm  equivalent  of 
the  world  price  level  or  about  $1.35  per 
bushel. 

That  is  the  loan  price.  That  will 
fluctuate,  because  the  world  price  fluc- 
tuates, and  the  tendency  of  the  world 
price  is  to  go  up.  so  that  the  price  sup- 
port loan  may  be  well  over  $1.35.  In 
addition,  a  domestic  consumption  pay- 
ment to  bring  average  returns  to  $2  per 
bushel  will  be  made  to  cooperators  on 
one-half  of  normal  production.  In  ad- 
dition, an  export  use  payment  of  25  cents 
a  bushel  on  one-half  of  normal  produc- 
tion will  be  provided  to  cooperators  only. 
The  farmer  will  get  these  payments — 
not  the  processor,  not  the  handler,  but 
the  farmer.  The  need  for  an  export 
subsidy  to  the  exporter  and  to  the  mer- 
chant, therefore,  will  be  ellmiiutted,  and 
we  shall  be  back  to  a  program  under 
which  the  beneflts  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  go  to  the  farmer.  The  pay- 
ments would  go  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
merchant  would  have  a  product  that  he 
could  market  in  world  competition.  Un- 
less we  act  in  that  way.  we  shall  become 
so  entangled  in  a  web  of  bureaucratic 
regiilations  that  our  merchants  will  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  cotton  situation 
is  almost  in  that  position  now,  and  the 
wheat  situation  is  not  much  better. 

I  intend  in  the  months  ahead  to  go 
back  to  one  of  my  keen  interests  in  this 
body,  namely,  to  bring  some  sense  and 
order  out  of  our  agricultural  policy.  My 
proposal  is  the  first  of  several  sugges- 
tions that  I  intend  to  make.  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  make  my  suggestions  since  I 
have  not  served  during  the  past  18 
months  or  2  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  But  my  In- 
terest is  in  that  area,  and  I  believe  I 
have  some  competence  in  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  area. 

I  feel  that  the  time  is  at  hand  to  try 
to  emancipate  our  farmers  from  the  con- 
stantly growing  web  of  regulations  and 
controls  which  in  the  long  run  will  com- 
pel them  to  repudiate  programs  that  are 
in  their  own  interest.  At  the  same  time 
the  same  controls  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  our  merchants,  exporters, 
and  our  grain  handlers  to  do  any  busi- 
ness ansrwhere  In  the  world. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  Induce  a  shift  In 
land  use  out  of  wheat,  conservation  pay- 
ments will  be  paid  directly  to  wheat- 
growers.  The  Secretary  will  be  encour- 
aged to  permit  such  diverted  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  oilseeds 
in  order  to  expand  the  supply  of  protein 
meals  needed  by  an  expanding  livestock 
population.  If  the  land  Is  devoted  to 
such  a  special  crop,  reduced  consenra- 
tkm  payments  will  be  made. 
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I  hare  not  provided  for  price  supports 
for  oilseeds  produced  on  diverted  acre- 
age, because  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  advisability  of  Increasing  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  or  the  taxpayer. 
Therefore.  In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  I 
am  willing  to  go  along  with  that  view, 
although  personally  I  would  like  to  see 
flaxseed  and  soybeans  declared  to  be 
eligible  for  price  supports. 

If  a  farmer  is  paid  for  taking  his  land 
out  of  production  and  given  what  we 
call  conservation  incentive  pasrments. 
and  then  the  fanner  decides  to  plant  on 
that  land  oilseeds,  which  are  in  short 
supply,  he  will  get  Income  from  those  oil- 
seeds. Therefore  his  payments  from  the 
Oovemment  tor  conservation  purposes 
should  be  reduced. 

The  fanner  does  not  desire  a  free  ride. 
He  wants  justice.  The  bill  provides  that 
he  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  special  sort 
of  individual,  but  must  be  accorded 
equity.  Justice,  and  fairplay  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  1S61,  the  Secretary  of  Agric\iltxire 
foresaw  the  great  need  for  an  expanded 
acreage  of  soybeans.  Some  were  critical 
of  the  price  support  action  he  wisely  took 
to  Induce  such  Increased  production. 
This  was  a  great  act  of  agricultural 
statesmanship,  for  out  of  it  came  a  sharp 
increase  in  production.  Farmers  have 
enjoyed  higher  than  support  prices.  I 
quote  from  the  Augiist  29.  1963,  issue  of 
the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation : 

Th«  caiTyov«r  of  old -crop  soybeanB  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1968.  would  be  about  10  million 
boahels.  A  10  mlllloii  buabel  arryoTer  U 
leae  than  1  week's  requlrenient  for  oruah- 
Ing  and  export. 

We  ought  to  have  100  million  bushels 
in  carryover  as  a  national  security  re- 
serve. We  are  In  danger  of  a  short  sup- 
ply of  oilseeds  at  this  very  moment. 
With  that  wise  poUey,  soybean  acreage 
has  gone  up  about  6Vi  minion  acres- 
acreage  which  probably  would  have  been 
devoted  to  crops  which  now  are  in  sur- 
plus. Had  it  not  been  for  the  shift  of 
the  5^  million  acres  trcan  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  soybeans,  our  agricvUtural 
economy  would  be  In  a  more  serious  sit- 
uation than  it  Is.  The  oilseeds— the 
flaxseed  and  soybean — have  provided 
some  reasonable  market  assurance  for 
the  farm  producer,  particularly  in  the 
Midwest  and  the   South. 

With  this  wise  policy,  soybeans  have 
moved  up  to  the  No.  4  position  in  terms 
of  cash  receipts  from  sales  of  crops. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  It  nins  about 
No.  2.  It  is  becoming  a  very  important 
crop,  and  It  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
a  nickel  We  have  had  a  decent  pro- 
gram.   We  have  had  a  working  program. 

With  this  wise  policy,  soybeans  and  its 
products  are  right  now  the  No.  1 
dollar  earner  in  the  export  market.  The 
sale  ot  soybeans  for  dollars  abroad  Is 
making  a  $600  million  dent  In  our  bal- 
ance-cf-payments  deficit. 

The  poMlbiUty  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  In  soybeans  for  export  in  the  next 
2  years  is  not  a  wild  guess.   It  Is  a  reality 

Mr.  DODQLAfl.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMI^BEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  That  Is  one  prodtict 
which  Is  not  produced  in  Europe.    Euro- 


pean nations  will  not  discriminate 
against  our  exports  of  that  product. 
They  need  soybeans  and  soybean  prod- 
ucts very  badly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  As  the 
Senator  so  aptly  puts  it.  there  is  no 
other  product  today  that  does  not  suffer 
discriminatory  treatment.  If  the  Euro- 
pean market  and  other  markets  of  the 
world  are  to  have  catUe — to  move  into 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  since  meat 
products  are  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the 
higher  standard  of  living — the  soybean, 
and  particularly  the  soybean  meal,  which 
is  a  protein  product,  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. We  have  soyoean  meal  and  we 
have  soybean  oil,  which  are  needed 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  exijort  demand  for 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal  is  growing  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate — something  on 
the  order  of  10  to  15  percent  per  year. 

We  have  done  some  good  work  in  mar- 
ket development  imder  Public  Law  480. 
We  need  to  fill  that  demand,  and  we  can. 
Certainly,  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  produce 
Oldsmobiles  if  it  foresaw  a  sharp  increase 
in  demand  for  Buicks. 

I  note  for  the  record  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  ceased  the  production  of 
Edsels  when  it  realized  that  it  oould  not 
sell  them,  and  went  into  the  production 
of  Falcons,  which  it  can  sell. 

Soybeans  are  marketable;  and  my 
program  relating  to  wheat  legislation 
would  provide  an  Incentive  for  some  of 
our  farmers  to  get  out  of  wheat  produc- 
tion and  move  into  production  of  soy- 
beans, to  increase  farm  income. 

Our  market  experts  see  a  continued  ex- 
pansion in  demand  for  soybeans  and  Its 
products.  Let  us  give  the  Secretary  the 
authority  provided  in  this  bill  to  contract 
with  farmers  to  induce  a  shift  out  of 
wheat  into  soybeans.  Incidentally,  there 
will  be  savings  in  Government  costs  if 
such  agreements  are  made. 

Furthermore,  this  approach  fits  In 
with  the  present  administration  policy 
to  shift  acreage  from  surplus  crops  into 
a  use  category.  This  makes  sense  and  Is 
a  superior  poUcy  to  that  of  Idling  acre- 
age. 

Some  will  question  the  desirability  of 
expanding  soybean  production  because 
they  know  that  substantial  quantities  of 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  are  moving 
into  human  stomachs  under  the  food- 
for-peacc  program.  Let  us  make  no 
apologies  for  this  great  humanitarian 
effort  with  its  excellent  economic  and 
diplomatic  overtones.  The  market  de- 
velopment features  of  this  program  have 
enabled  us  to  convert  from  foreign  cur- 
rency sales  to  dollar  markets  In  Spain. 
Italy,  Japan,  and  several  other  hard  cur- 
rency areas.  It  has  taken  hard  work, 
but  It  Is  paying  multiple  dividends. 

No  other  product  can  show  such  good 
results. 

Of  all  the  crops  produced  In  the  United 
States,  this  one  has  the  greatest  growth 
potential.  Only  a  few  months  ago  Sec- 
retary Freeman  indicated  that  he  would 
not  be  concerned  with  a  lOO-minion- 
bushel  carryover  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  and  livestock  feeder  against  a 
short  crop.  Our  carryover  win  be  only 
10  percent  <rf  this  level  next  October  1. 


Let  us  provide  the  legislative  authority 
to  nurture  this  growth. 

Fifth,  the  objective  is  to  reduce  CCC 
wheat  stocks  by  100  million  bushels  per 
year,  and  the  Secretary  is  Instructed  to 
use  the  above  framework  in  developing 
a  program  to  this  end. 

Sixth,  no  sales  of  Oovemment  stocks 
can  be  made  at  less  than  115  percent  of 
the  support  price,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges. 

The  actual  loan  price  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  less  than  under  the  pre- 
vious program;  therefore  we  provide  in 
the  blU  that  Government  st^ks  may  not 
be  made  available  at  less'fhan  115  per- 
cent plus  reasonable  cactylng  charges. 

This  will  maximize  the  opportunities 
for  the  free  market  to  function  without 
the  threat  of  Oovemment  interference. 

Seventh,  such  a  program  also  wiU  en- 
able us  to  meet  our  obligations  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  The 
absence  of  a  program  could  cause  us 
difflculties  with  Canada,  Australia, 
France.  Argentina,  and  others.  Fur- 
thermore, In  the  absence  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, to  meet  our  obligations  under  the 
IWA.  the  executive  branch  would  have 
to  engage  in  a  massive  interference  in 
the  commercial  export  trade. 

Eighth,  it  a-iU  significantly  increase 
wheat  farmers'  income  over  the  current 
outlook. 

I  believe  most  wheatgrowers  win  par- 
ticipate in  the  voluntary  wheat  program 
I  have  described.  A  subsUnUal  conser- 
vation payment  for  shifting  wheat  acre- 
age to  conserving  uses — or  a  smaU  pay- 
ment to  shift  into  needed  crops — are  de- 
sirable alternatives.  The  Secretary  and 
his  technical  experts  can  figure  out  the 
rates  of  payment  needed  to  reduce  CCC 
stocks  by  at  least  100  miUion  bushels  per 
year.  This  would  result  in  substantial 
savings  in  storage  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  market  prices  would  go  above  sup- 
port prices,  since  the  buyers  would  know 
that  the  Secretary  could  not  seU  at  less 
than  15  percent  above  the  support  level, 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  This 
aU  adds  up  to  a  better  and  more  sensible 
program. 

America's  wheat  is  a  tremendous  asset 
in  the  world's  struggle  for  peace  and 
freedom— an  asset  still  waiting  to  be 
fully  utilized  with  greater  boldness  and 
compassion. 

Wheat  Is  the  common  denominator  of 
international  life.  A  breakthrough  in 
the  conquest  of  hunger  is  more  signifi- 
cant, to  me.  than  a  breakthrough  in 
the  conquest  of  outer  space.  In  areas 
of  Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America,  as 
weU  as  other  parts  of  the  world,  wheat 
and  its  products  mean  far  more  to  mil- 
lions of  people  today  than  any  space 
satellite  in  the  sky. 

Bread,  not  guns,  may  weU  decide 
mankind's  future  destiny. 

0\ir  reserves  now,  Mr.  President,  of 
food  and  fiber,  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce such  commodities  in  abundance,  arc 
resources  to  be  prized;  to  be  used  boldly 
and  imaginatively,  and  not  to  be  dribbled 
away.     This  must  be  conserved. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  word  of  warning  and 
caution.  I  Intend  to  address  the  Senate 
on  this  subject  following  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.    We  need 
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to  appraise  our  omni  food  resources,  not 
in  light  of  our  Immediate  domestic 
needs,  but  in  light  of  world  needs  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  by  saying 
that  we  provide  a  shield  of  military  secu- 
rity for  the  whole  free  world.  We  pay 
for  it.  too — to  the  extent  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Yet  the  same  Congress  and  the 
same  Government  which  announce  to 
the  world  that  we  provide  such  a  shield 
or  umbrella  of  protection  for  the  whole 
free  world  with  our  military  strength 
have  never  outlined  a  program  of  provid- 
ing food  reserves  that  are  required,  even 
for  our  own  national  security,  much  less 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  We  are 
finding  out  today  what  a  Uttle  extra  food 
means.  I  have  stated  many  times  in 
the  Senate  that  there  win  come  a  day 
when  food  reserves  wiU  be  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  asset.  When  I  report  to 
the  Senate,  within  2  weeks,  on  the 
weather  cycle  now  prevailing,  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  thank  God  Almighty  that 
there  is  food  in  our  bins.  We  are  in  a 
weather  cycle  that  spells  crop  disaster, 
not  only  in  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States  but  also  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  world.  WhUe  we  love  to  see  this 
beautiful  fall,  this  wonderful  autumn,  it 
spells  havoc  for  the  crops.  The  subsoil 
moisture  is  diminishing.  Those  of  us 
who  are  old  enough  remember  the  dark 
days  of  the  depression  and  the  dust 
storms.  We  had  better  think  once  more 
of  what  could  happen. 

I  remind  Senators  of  what  ha];n)ened 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  what  happened 
in  South  Dakota  and  in  Oklahoma  in  the 
1930*8,  with  the  dust  bowls.  The  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  new  lands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  between  2  and  4  bushels 
an  acre.  The  top  soU  is  blowing  off,  as 
it  did  in  parts  of  America.  Whole  areas 
of  the  world  are  in  a  drought. 

Enough  of  that  for  now.  I  shaU  pre- 
sent statistics,  tables,  and  maps.  I  am 
concerned.  I  raise  my  voice  to  few  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment, 
but  at  least  for  the  Record  I  remind 
the  Senate,  and  this  Oovemment  and 
other  governments,  that  we  may  very 
well  be  in  a  cycle  that  wiU  test  whether 
we  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  provide 
the  food  reserves  required  to  maintain  a 
healthful  standard  of  living.  Perhaps 
we  should  remember  the  Biblical  In- 
junction of  the  7  long  years  and  the 
7  lean.  We  are  beginning  7  lean  years, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  had  better  look 
forward  to  that  unhappy  situation. 

Mr.  President,  food  production  in  the 
world  Is  barely  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  in  population.  Hunger  stUl  is 
the  daily  companion  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Where  there  are  hunger  areas, 
there  are  tension  areas — and  where  there 
are  tension  areas,  there  Is  danger  of 
sparks  Igniting  into  war. 

In  the  Latin-American  areas  popula- 
tion Is  outstripping  food  production  2 
tol. 

World  population  Is  growing  at  the 
fastest  rate  In  history.  One  estimate 
puts  world  population  at  approximately 
6  bllUon  persons  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury— double  the  popiilation  now. 

We  talk  about  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  we  say  we  are  going  to  help 


save  Latin  America.  We  are  not  going 
to  save  it  with  doHars.  We  may  be  able 
to  save  It  with  soybeans  or  feed  grains 
or  agricultural  technology  and  we  can 
pour  into  Latin  America  $100  billion  of 
gold,  but  imtil  they  learn  how  to  produce 
food  and  how  to  better  use  their  soil  and 
learn  the  use  of  hybrid  seeds  or  modem 
technology  in  agriculture,  no  program 
win  help.  I  have  repeated  this  state- 
ment like  a  broken  record.  I  was  happy 
to  see  that  the  President  of  the  World 
Bank  said  the  failure  of  the  World  Bank 
was  that  it  had  not  done  its  Job  in  agri- 
culture on  the  world  scene.  This  has 
been  its  limitation.  George  Woods  an- 
nounced that  his  organization  is  going  to 
take  an  entirely  new  look  at  loans  to  gov- 
ernments or  countries  when  they  want 
credits  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Our  poUcies  must  look  ahead  at  least 
as  far  as  the  lifetimes  of  today's  children. 
As  a  nation  we  cannot  do  less  than  plan 
for  survival.  We  must  strive  for  noth- 
ing less  than  world  peace.  In  either 
case,  our  food  resources  are  essential. 
Wheat  is  the  key.  Let  us  be  fair  to  the 
producers  of  this  key  commodity. 

I  believe  the  program  I  have  offered 
today  is  a  fair  program.  It  is  not  an 
extravagant  program.  I  know  I  shall  be 
criticized  for  not  having  gone  far  enough. 
But  it  Is  100  percent  better  than  what 
we  have.  I  am  not  going  to  advocate 
a  program  that  Is  sheer  demogoguery.  I 
have  examined  the  question  in  terms  of 
programs  and  production  figures.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
come  up  with  the  facts,  and  quit  delud- 
ing ourselves.  Farmers  do  not  beUeve 
our  promises  any  more.  They  have  had 
too  much  talk.  What  they  want  are  sta- 
tistics, facts,  and  programs  where  pay- 
ments are  made  to  them,  and  not  to  the 
processors,  where  conservation  Is  em- 
phasized, where  the  use  of  land  is  em- 
phasized. Farmers  love  land,  and  do  not 
like  to  see  weed  patches.  They  do  not 
like  to  see  land  lying  idle  with  nothing 
being  done  to  Improve  Its  fertiUty.  They 
want  to  use  it  to  help  make  a  better  life. 
The  pr(«ram  we  have  offered  is  a  con- 
serving program  and  a  land-use  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  blU  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  the  details  of  this  pro- 
posal and  a  cost  analysis  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  blU 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk  as  reqj^ted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  analysis  wiU 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2258)  to  establish  a  volun- 
tary special  agricultxiral  conservation 
wheat  program  for  1964  and  1965  crop 
years;  to  provide  for  the  resumption 
of  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed  in  areas 
where  it  has  been  used  historically  for 
this  purpose;  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  export  subsidies  and  diversion  pay- 
ments. Introduced  by  Mr.  Hukphrkt  (for 
himself,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Bns- 
DiCK),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


culture azxl  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rioon,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  asaemlyled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat  Act  oX 
1963." 

Sec  S.  Section  801(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjiutment  Act  ot  1038.  •■  amend- 
ed, 18  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
BubaectlonB  ae  followe: 

"(10)  The  term  'designated  wheat  baee' 
meane  an  acreage  on  the  farm  eqiial  to  the 
higher  of  the  following  acreages: 

"(a)  The  wheat  acreage  allotment  on  the 
farm  for  the  crop  year  196S; 

"(b)  The  average  acreage  of  wlMAt  planted 
on  the  farm  In  the  crop  years  1950,  i960 
and  1961  in  the  case  of  farms  on  which 
wheat  was  planted  under  the  15-acre  farm 
marketing  quota  exemption  as  provided  by 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  May  36.  1941,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  74.  77th  Congress), 
prior  to  Its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962,  with  adjustments  for  ab- 
normal weather  conditions,  established  crop 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  and  such  oth- 
er factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  considered  but  not  to  exceed  16  acres." 

TTTLX  I PRICK  ffUPPO«T 

Sec.  101.  Effective  with  the  1964  crops, 
section  IDS  of  the  Agricultural  Act  at  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  106(a).  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crops,  a  price  support  locm  shaU 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  statistics  reflects 
the  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat.  To 
increase  the  return  from  the  domestically 
consvuned  portion  of  the  crop,  an  additional 
payn^nt  per  bushel  shaU  be  made  available 
to  cooperating  producers  through  payments 
In  kind,  or  in  cash  equal  to  the  difference 
between  $3  per  bushel  and  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  the  1964  crop  but 
not  in  excess  of  65  cents  per  busheL  Such 
payment  shall  be  made  on  50  per  oentiim  of 
the  number  of  bushels  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  acttial  acreage  planted  for  bar- 
vest  by  the  adjusted  acreage  yield  as  de- 
termined in  section  379(f):  To  increase  the 
retiun  from  the  exported  portion  of  the  crop. 
35  cents  per  bushel  shall  be  made  available 
to  cooperating  producers  through  payments 
In  kind,  or  in  cash.  Such  payment  shaU  be 
made  on  60  per  centum  of  the  niunber  of 
bushels  determined  by  mulUpljring  the  actual 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  by  the  adjusted 
average  yield  as  determined  in  section 
379(f). 

~(b)  If  the  producers  on  the  farm  elect  to 
participate  in  the  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  price  support  shall  be 
made  avaUable  only  if  such  producers  divert 
from  the  production  of  wheat  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  program  an  acre- 
age on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert,  and 
the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  In  the 
event  that  the  special  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  is  not  in  effect,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  price  support  available  to  wheat 
producers,  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Beginning  with  the  1964  and  subee- 
quent  crops  of  wheat,  any  wheat  stored  In 
order  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  a 
wheat  marketing  quota  penalty  under  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  May  36,  1941  (PubUc  Law 
74,  77th  Congress,  as  amended)  prior  to  its 
repeal  by  the  "Feed  Oraln  and  Wheat  Act 
of  1968'  shall  not  be  eligible  for  prioe  sup- 
port." 

Sac.  loa.  Section  107  of  the  Agric\iltural 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 
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8k.  lOS.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1940,  aa  amended,  la  amended: 

(1)  by  strllilng  the  second  provleo  and  In- 
•ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  " :  Pro- 
vided. That  effective  with  the  beginning 
of  the  1M4  marketing  year  for  wheat, 
the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  such  desig- 
nated grains  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than 
116  per  centum  above  the  current  support 
price  plxis  reasonable  carrying  charges";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  semicolon  after  the 
words  "deterioration  and  spoilage"  In  clause 
(d)  and  Inserting  the  following:  "except  If 
the  supply  of  any  designated  grain  (as  de- 
fined In  section  801(a)  (10)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended) 
la  not  In  excess  of  a  normal  supply  (as  de- 
fined In  aeetlon  801(b)(10)(A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 
amended)  the  Corporation  shall  forthwith 
replenish  Its  stocks  by  the  purchase  of  a 
qxiantlty  of  the  commodity  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  commodity  so  sold." 

TITLZ  n— APSCIAI.  AGEICULTUmaL 
CONSXBTATION  PKOCKAM 

Bxc.  201.  Subtitle  D  of  Utle  m  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as 
amended,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Subtitle  D — Special  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program. 

"Sac.  370(a) .  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  for 
the  1004  and  1066  marketing  years  the  total 
supply  of  wheat  will.  In  the  absence  of  a 
special  agric\iltural  conservation  program. 
be  In  excess  of  a  "normal  supply"  as  defined 
In  section  301(b)  (10)  (A)  of  this  Act.  he 
shall  formulate  and  carry  out  a  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  without  re- 
gard to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regxilar  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines,  con- 
servation payments  In  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acre- 
age from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an  ap- 
proved conservation  use  and  increase  their 
average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1960 
and  1960  to  designated  soil  conserving  crops 
or  practices  Including  siunmer  fallow  and 
Idle  land  by  an  equal  amount. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  such  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  canary  seed, 
soybeans,  and  flax  and  other  oilseeds,  when 
such  crops  are  not  In  siuplus  supply  and 
wlU  not  be  In  s\irplus  supply  if  permitted  to 
be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  pajrment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
taxj  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  If  such  acre- 
age were  devoted  to  conservation  uses  and 
no  price  support  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  production  of  any  such  crop  on  such  di- 
verted acreage. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  such 
diverted  acreage  to  be  grazed. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  pro- 
ducer to  take  appropriate  measures  to  keep 
such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  In- 
sects, weeds,  and  rodents. 

"(e)  The  acreage  eligible  for  payments  in 
cash  or  In  kind  under  such  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  shall  be  an 
acreage  up  to  the  greater  of  forty  acres  or  20 
per  centxun  of  the  farm  designated  wheat 
base.  The  Secretary  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  producer,  make  an  additional  payment 
for  the  diversion  of  not  to  exceed  an  addi- 
tional 30  per  centum  of  the  designated  wheat 
base  on  the  farm.  The  rate  or  rates  of  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
at  such  levels  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  obtain  desirable  voluntary  adjustments 
In  wheat  production,  and  may  vary  by  areas 
and  types  of  wheat  taking  into  considera- 


tion carryover  stocks,  domestic  and  export 
outlets  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
advisable,  and  will  result  In  an  annxial  re- 
duction of  one  hundred  bxishels  In  Govern- 
ment carryover  stocks  of  wheat. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments In  acreage  and  yields  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  ro- 
tation practices,  type  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topography. 
The  base  period  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  adjusted  average  yield  In  the 
case  of  payments  with  respect  to  the  1064 
crops  shall  be  the  four-year  period  1050-1062, 
and  in  the  case  of  payments  with  respect  to 
any  subsequent  crop  shall  be  the  most  re- 
cent five-year  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  representative  for  which 
statistics  are  available. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to 
producers  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  In 
keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

"Sxc.  380.  Pa3rments-ln-klnd  may  be  made 
and  such  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  for  the  wheat  which  shall 
not  be  valued  at  nor  sold  for  unrestricted 
use  for  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  sup- 
port price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
and.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer 
In  the  marketing  of  such  certlflcatee  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not 
presented  for  redemption  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  this  Issuance,  reasonable  costs 
of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  for  the  period 
beginning  thirty  days  after  Its  Issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  Its  presentation  for 
redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

"Skc.  381.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  or  a  serious  drought,  fiood  or 
other  natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  may 
place  such  limits  on  the  extent  that  producers 
may  participate  In  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
as  he  determines  necessary  or  he  may  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  agreement  previously 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  383.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  D." 

Sec.  202.  Effective  for  the  1064  and  1066 
crops  of  wheat,  the  Act  of  May  36,  1041 
(Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress)  Is  not  In 
effect. 

See.  303.  Effective  for  the  1064  and  1966 
crops  of  wheat,  sections  331  through  330  of 
part  in  of  subtitle  B  of  title  ni  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 
amended,  are  not  in  effect. 

Sxc.  204.  Effective  for  the  1064  and  1066 
crops  of  wheat,  section  326  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1063,  as  amended.  Is  not 
In  effect. 

The  analysis  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  Is  as  follows : 

Details  or  Psofosed  Pbocsam  roa  1064  and 
1065  Wheat  Crops 

I.  It  is  a  voluntary  2-year  special  conser- 
vation program  designed  to  reduce  CCC 
stocks,  Induce  the  resumption  of  the  use  of 
wheat  for  feed,  and  to  minimize  the  amount 


of  export  subsidies  and  diversion  payments. 
If  it  works  well,  we  can  extend  it  and  elimi- 
nate marketing  quota  programs  permanently 
for  wheat. 

2.^_llie  wheat  base  will  be  the  1063  allot- 
ment For  small  growers,  it  will  be  the 
aver4t|^  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  in  1050.  1060.  and  1061. 

3.' Price  support  loans  will  be  provided  to 
cooperators  only  at  the  world  price  (about 
•1.35  per  bushel).  In  addition,  a  domestic 
consumption  payment  equail  to  the  difference 
between  %2  per  bushel  and  the  average  1064 
crop  market  price,  but  not  in  excess  of  65 
cents  per  bushel,  will  be  paid  on  one-half 
of  the  normal  production  of  the  planted 
acreage.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  market 
price  will  rise  above  the  support  price,  which 
will  mean  a  payment  considerably  less  than 
66  cents  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  taxpayer.  Also,  an  ex|x>rt 
production  payment  of  35  cents  per  bushel 
will  be  provided  to  cooperators  on  one-half 
the  normal  production  of  the  planted  acre- 
age. 

4.  A  "cooperator"  is  a  person  who  agrees 
to  reduce  his  wheat  acreage  by  up  to  30  per- 
cent from  his  base.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  determine  and  announce  the 
extent  of  such  reduction.  Such  determina- 
tion will  be  based  upon  the  Indicated  do- 
mestic consumption  and  export  outlook.  In 
addition,  a  cooperator  must  use  his  diverted 
acreage  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

5.  In  order  to  induce  a  shift  in  land  use 
out  of  wheat,  conservation  payments  will 
be  paid  directly  to  wheat  growers.  The  Sec- 
retary will  be  encouraged  to  permit  such 
diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oilseeds  in  order  to  expand  the 
supply  of  protein  meals  needed  by  an  ex- 
panding livestock  population.  If  the  land 
is  devoted  to  such  a  special  crop,  reduced 
payments  will  be  made.  Also,  no  price  sup- 
port is  provided  for  any  oilseed  produced  on 
the  diverted  acreages. 

6.  The  objective  is  to  reduce  CCC  stocks  by 
100  million  biishels  per  year,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  instructed  to  use  the  above  frame- 
work In  developing  a  program  to  this  end. 

7.  No  sales  of  Oovernment  stocks  can  be 
made  at  less  than  116  percent  of  the  support 
price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  This 
will  maximize  the  opportunities  for  the  free 
market  to  function  without  the  threat  of 
Oovernment  Interference. 

8.  Such  a  program  also  will  enable  us  to 
meet  our  obligations  under  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  In  addition,  the 
absence  of  a  program  could  caxise  us  dif- 
ficulties with  Canada.  Australia,  and  the 
Argentine  due  to  an  unlimited  domestic 
production  and  Its  potential  Impact  on 
world  markets.  Als^t.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  program,  to  meet  oxir  obligations  un- 
der the  IWA.  the  executive  branch  wo\ild 
have  to  engage  In  a  massive  Interference 
In  the  commercial  export  trade. 

0.  It  win  significantly  Increase  wheat 
farmers'  Income  over  the  current  outlook. 

COST   estimates 

1.  Assume  76  percent  participation  In  the 
volxmtary  program. 

3.  Allotment  would  be  41  million  acres. 

3.  Assume  36  percent  reduction. 

4.  Allotment  on  participating  farms  would 
be  31  million  acres. 

6.  Assume  30  million  acres  planted  at 
average  yield  of  36  bushels  to  acre. 

6.  Assume  750  million  bushels  under  price 
support. 

7.  Based  on  these  assumptions,  payment 
probably  would  be  60  cents  on  376  million 
bushels  (one-half  of  domestic  consumption) 
or  $187,600,000;  25  cents  on  376  million 
bushels  (one-half  export),  or  $03,760,000. 

8.  Cost  in  direct  payments:  $281,360,000. 
0.  Assume  diversion  of  8  million  acres  at 

$12.60  per  acre. 
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10.  Cost  In  divenloo  comerratlcHi  pay- 
ments: $100  mlUlon. 

11.  Because  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  be  required  to  sell  at  116  per- 
cent of  support  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  market  prloe  will  rise  above  sup- 
port and  thus  there  will  be  no  cost  to  th* 
Oovernment  associated  with  the  support. 

12.  Total  cost  of  program: 

Direct    payments $281,360,000 

Conservation  pc^yments 100.000,000 

Total LL 881.250.000 

Offsetting  factors: 

1.  Savings  to  Oovernment  In  storage,  in- 
terest and  handling:  $35  million  (based  on 
reduction  of  100  million  bushels). 

3.  Government  receipts  of  $160  million 
from  sales  of  100  million  bushels  at  $1.60 
per  bushel. 

3.  Savings  to  Government  as  a  result  of  re- 
duction in  export  subsidy  from  1063  pro- 
gram: $300  million. 

(Note. — If  there  Is  no  program  In  1064 
there  will  be  no  export  subsidy,  but  the 
Oovernment  could  acquire  aproximately  160 
million  bushels  under  loan  (due  to  com- 
pliance) at  a  cost  of  $187  million.  Further- 
more, a  large  supply  of  wheat  would  be  fed. 
causing  Increased  Government  acquisitions 
of  feed  grains  imder  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  during  my  presen- 
tation of  this  message  and  bill  I  have  re- 
ceived the  additional  cosponsorship  of 
the  distlngriished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BdrdickI.  At  least  I  have 
convinced  one  Senator.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  sponsorship.  He  is  an 
expert.  He  represents  one  of  the  truly 
great  wheat-producing  areas  in  the 
world. 


JOINT  EXPLORATION  AND  USE  OF 
SPACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
HuMPHRiYl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubergkr],  and  myself.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  dealing 
with  the  desirability  of  supporting  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  attain  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
Joint  trip  to  the  moon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  l>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  remarks,  and  that 
it  may  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  arid 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  65)  submitted  by  Mr.  Clakx  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  was  re- 
ceived, referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and.  imder  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoeo,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  limiting  the  testing  of  nuclear 
devices,  have  created  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  the  negotiation  of  further  agree- 
ments Involving  international  oo<^>eratlon  In 
peaceful  pursiUts;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  speaking  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 


tions on  September  30.  lOdS.  alluded  to  the 
Inunense  duplication  of  effort  and  the  vast 
expense  of  a  race  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Vbm  U&tted  States  to  place  a  man  upon 
the  moon,  and  stated  thi^  "we  should  ex- 
plore whether  the  scientists  and  astronauts 
of  our  two  countries — Indeed  of  aU  the 
world— cannot  work  together  In  the  conquest 
of  space,  sending  someday  in  this  decade  to 
the  moon,  not  the  representatives  of  a  single 
nation,  but  the  representatives  of  all  hu- 
manlty~;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  under  the  terms  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1068.  to  engage  In  programs  of  international 
cooperation  for  the  exploration  and  peace- 
ful uses  of  space:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  already  entered  Into  agreements 
for  Joint  space  projects  In  meteorology,  com- 
munications, and  the  mapping  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field;  and 

Whereas  the  present  United  Statee  effort  to 
place  a  man  upon  the  moon  by  1070  will 
cost  blUlons  of  doUars;  and 

Whereas  there  are  competing  needs  of 
Americans  for  adequate  housing,  education, 
health  facilities  and  transportation  and 
other  earthly  necessities:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  eoncurrtnif) .  That  the  Con- 
gress endorses  and  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  President  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other  nations  for 
the  Joint  exploration  and  peaceful  use  of 
space,  and  urges  the  President  to  enter  Into 
negoftlatlons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  other  nations,  through  the  medium  of 
the  United  Nations  or  through  other  means, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement  upon  an 
International  cooperative  project  or  projects 
to  place  a  man  or  men  upon  the  moon,  the 
costs  of  which  shall  be  shared  by  all  partic- 
ipating nations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pointed 
out  in  his  fine  speech  before  the  United 
Nations  on  September  20,  1963,  outer 
space  is  a  fertile  area  for  further  coop- 
eration between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Why  should  man's  first 
flight  to  the  moon  be  a  matter  of  national 
competition?  Why  should  we  and  the 
Soviets  incur  needless  duplications  of  re- 
search, construction,  and  expenditure  in 
this  great  voyage  of  exploration,  when 
the  cause  of  science  and  International 
amity  would  be  so  well  served  by  coopera- 
tion? 

I  strongly  second  the  President's  sug- 
gestion, made  in  his  recent  United  Na- 
tions speech,  that — 

Surely  we  should  explore  whether  the 
scientists  and  astrotiautB  of  oar  two  coun- 
trlee — Indeed  of  all  the  world — cannot  work 
together  in  the  conquest  of  space,  sending 
someday  In  this  decade  to  the  moon,  not 
the  representatives  of  a  single  nation,  but 
the  representatives  of  all  humanity. 

On  August  8  of  this  year  I  spoke  on 
this  same  subject  in  connection  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
IstratiaKi.  My  remarks  appear  at  pages 
14563-14564  of  the  Record. 

Since  that  date  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
FiTLBRKmr]  has  spoken  on  the  floor  in 
the  same  vein.  One  of  my  purposes  in 
Introducing  this  ooncurrent  resolution  is 
to  indicate  that  there  are  many  of  us  in 
this  body  who  drastically  disagree  with 
the  action  taken  in  the  other  body  on 


October  10  of  this  year  as  a  step  back- 
ward. 

Senators  will  recall  that  first,  on  a 
division  of  90  to  9S,  and  then  oq  a  teller 
vote  of  125  to  110.  the  House  adopted  the 
following  amendment  to  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation: 

No  part  of  any  impropriation  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  act  shall  be  used  fc»- 
expenses  of  participating  in  a  manned  lunar 
lanfllng  to  be  carried  out  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  any  Communist.  Commu- 
nist-controlled, or  Communist-dominated 
country,  or  for  expenses  of  any  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  <as  defined  In  section 
103(1)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1058)  which  are  primarily  designed  to 
facilitate  or  prep«u«  for  participation  in  such 
a  Joint  manned  lunar  landing. 

This  action  was  taken  with  virtually 
no  debate,  and  with  no  apparent  ad- 
vance notice.  Barely  more  than  half 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  on  the  amendment;  and 
it  is  a  safe  guess  that  virtually  none  of 
them  had  an  opportunity  to  think 
through  its  implications. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  strike  this 
amendment  from  the  bill  when  our  turn 
comes  and  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  not  present  and  voting 
will  undertake  to  overrule,  in  due  course, 
the  close  vote  by  which  this  amendment 
was  adopted,  when  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  suspect,  without  very  careful 
consideration,  took  this  position  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  program  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  will  reconsider  their  ill-c<»celved 
views. 

For  this  reason  I  h<H)e  that  the  con- 
current resolution  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted today  will  reasonably  promptly  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  it,  and  that  it  will  go  to 
the  other  body,  where  I  hope  It  will  re- 
ceive approval.  In  order  that  the  whole 
world  and  our  country  may  kiK>w  tJiat 
we  strongly  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  efforts  to  enhance 
the  somewhat  more  friendly  spirit  which 
Is  beginning  to  appear,  to  melt  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cold  war,  and  that  we  In 
our  country  may.  in  a  sense,  have  a 
matching  grant  program  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  the  effort  to  go  to  the  moon, 
and  thereby  save  a  dollar  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  money  for  every  doU&r 
the  Russians  pay  for  the  same  venture. 

As  I  said  on  August  8,  there  are  far 
too  many  unfilled  needs  In  our  Nation  in 
our  domestic  economy,  and  In  our  efforts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  well- 
being  of  our  people,  for  us  to  squander 
somewhere  between  $20  and  $30  billion 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  an  effort  to 
acquire  another  prestige  symbol,  an- 
other status  s3nmbol.  so  that,  like  a  Uttle 
boy  of  10  or  12  years  of  age,  we  can 
beat  our  chest  and  say,  "Look  at  me.  I 
got  to  the  moon  before  the  Russians." 


JOINT  COMMTTTEE  TO  STUDY  THE 
ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATTON 
OF  THE  CONGRESS— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.   237) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  anoth«-  subjeet.  I  submit  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  an 
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amendment  proposed  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Blr.  Cask] 
and  myself  when  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1,  which  Is  now  on  the  calen- 
dar. Is  called  up  by  the  leadership  for 

floor  action^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
He  on  the  table;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

The  amendment  (No.  237)  is  as 
follows: 

On  p*g«  4.  line  ao,  strike  out  the  subeec- 
tlon  deslgnaUon  "(%)". 

On  page  6,  line  34.  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period 
after  the  wc»-d  "Congrees"  and  insert  a  neml- 
cdon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  8,  between  Ilnee  4  and  5,  Inaert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices  or  precedents  of  each  Hoxise  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
on  the  floor  of  each  House." 

Beginning  with  line  5,  page  6,  strike  out  all 
to  and  Including  line  18,  page  0. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  amendment  Lb  to 
reinsert  In  the  resolution  the  words 
which  were  stricken  out  of  It  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  would  call  for 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  problem  of  the  need 
for  congressional  reorganization  and 
give  the  committee  authority  to  investi- 
gate the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices  or  precedents  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  and  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  on  the  floor  of  each  House. 

This  language  was  stricken  from  the 
resolution  originally  submitted  on  behalf 
of  30  Senators.  It  has  been  my  view 
that  the  action  of  the  Rules  Committee 
was  unwise  In  this  regard.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, congressional  reorganization  \b 
badly  needed^  In  the  area  of  rules,  par- 
liamentary procedure,  practices,  or 
precedents  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
and  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on 
the  floor  of  each  House.  That  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proposed  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  toll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Mr.  KkyAuvkR.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  took  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day, October  28.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Seiu^te  October  24  (legislative  day  of 
October  22).  1963: 

Ik  th«  Natt 

Vice  Adm.  William  R.  Smedberg  m,  XSB. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6333. 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Klrkpatrlck,  VS. 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  for  a  term  of  4  years  pursuant  to 
UUe  10.  TTiUted  States  Code,  section  6141. 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Charles  C. 
Klrkpatrlck,  U.S.  Navy,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
HJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  1:  17:  He  is  before  att 
things,  and  by  Him  aU  things  hold  to- 
gether. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  on  this  day 
vast  multitudes  are  praying  for  Thy  spe- 
cial blessing  on  the  United  Nations. 

We  penitently  confess  that  many  of 
the  ties  that  should  bind  together  the 
members  of  the  family  of  nations  are 
torn  apart  and  many  hearts  are  broken. 

Give  us  a  stronger  faith  in  Thy  divine 
sovereignty  for  Thou  alone  canst  inspire 
and  sustain  the  United  Nations  in  these 
perilous  times  when  aD  mankind  seems 
to  be  stumbling  in  darkness  and  groping 
its  way. 

Thou  alone  art  the  secret  of  its  unify- 
ing and  cohesive  power  and  the  prophecy 
of  its  creative  and  continuing  ideals  for 
without  Thee  Its  hopes  are  doomed  and 
its  dreams  of  peace  will  fade. 

Show  us  how  we  may  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  international  fellowship  and 
gain  for  humanity  a  larger  measure  of 
freedom  and  security  and  a  greater  op- 
portimlty  for  growth  and  self-realiza- 
tion. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  181] 
Avery  Barrett  Bates 

Baring  Barry  Belcher 


BenneU,  Mloh 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Berry 

Halpem 

Betts 

Banna 

Patman 

BUtnlk 

Harding 

Perkins 

Bolton. 

Hardy 

Pike 

Prances  P. 

Hams 

PUehar 

Bray 

Harvey,  Mich. 

PUllon 

Bmrk 

Hays 

Plmie 

Broyhin,  NO. 

Healey 

Qule 

Buckley 

Hubert 

QulUen 

Burton 

Hechler 

Reid.  ni. 

CahiU 

Hoeven 

Reld.  N.T. 

Cederberg 

Horan 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Celler 

Horton 

Roberu,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Chelf 

Ichord 

Roetenkowskl 

Chenoweth 

Jarman 

Rumsfeld 

Clancy 

Jensen 

Ryan,  NY. 

Clark 

Johnson,  Calif. 

St.  Oeorge 

Collier 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Conte 

Kee 

Schneebell 

Curtis 

Keith 

Bhelley 

Daddarlo 

KeUy 

Shipley 

Daniels 

Kilbum 

Sickles 

DavU,  Tenn. 

King,  cailf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Springer 

Denton 

Komegay 

Steed 

Deroimlan 

lAlrd 

Stubblefleld 

Derwlnskl 

Langen 

Taft 

Disss 

LatU 

Thomas 

DlngeU 

Leelnskl 

Tbompson,  La. 

Dom 

Long.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Evlns 

McDade 

Thomberry 

Fallon 

Mclntlre 

Tupper 

Parbsteln 

Macdonald 

Ullman 

Martin.  Calif. 

Utt 

Plndley 

ftfartln,  Mass. 

Van  Deerlln 

Plynt 

Matthews 

Van  Pelt 

Pogarty 

Michel 

Vinson 

Pulton,  Pa. 

MlUer.  N.T. 

Watson 

Oarmata 

MUllken 

Weaver 

Gary 

MlnshaU 

White 

Monagan 

Gibbons 

Morris 

Wilson. 

Orabowskl 

Morrison 

Charles  H. 

Gray 

Morton 

Wlnstead 

Green,  Pa. 

Moeher 

Wydler 

Grlffln 

Mom 

Younger 

Orover 

Mix 

Gumey 

03rien,  HI. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  279 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  ESTATE  TAXES 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  al- 
leviate a  very  serious  problem  which  has 
developed  in  recent  years.  In  the  as- 
sessment of  estate  taxes  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make 
such  assessments  upon  the  basis  of  ap- 
praisals of  property  values.  Internal 
revenue  agents  are  now  making  such 
appraisals  at  what  often  a4?pears  to  be 
exorbitant  levels,  and  in  many  instances 
upon  speculative  and  inflated  values. 
This  trend  is  leading  to  virtual  confisca- 
tion of  estates,  which  in  my  Judgment  is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
take  into  consideration,  in  making  such 
appraisals,  the  productive  capacity  of 
farm  and  ranch  land  and  other  prop- 
erty, rather  than  speculative  and  un- 
realistic values.  This  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  will  give  It 
most  serious  consideration. 
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PEPPER:    TRAVHj   CURB   TO   STOP 
GOLD  FLOW? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
to  include  extrckneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
be  Interested  to  know  that  my  colleague. 
Representative  Richard  Hanma.  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  and  I  held  an  in- 
formal conference  at  Miami  Beach  on 
Friday  last  at  which  time  we  heard  many 
experts  in  the  fields  of  travel,  tourism, 
and  related  industries  give  us  their  best 
thinking  about  the  best  ways  and  means 
of  eliminating  or  reducing  the  balance - 
of-payments  deficit  in  our  country.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HannaI. 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall.  and 
I  have  been  assigned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Wright  Patmam, 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  as  an  advisory  group  to  ex- 
plore this  critical  problem  as  it  relates 
to  the  tourist  industry  here  and  abroad. 
Mr.  WiDNALL  was  unable  to  be  with  us, 
I  regret  to  say,  because  of  a  previous 
commitment. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  place  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  about  our  delib- 
erations which  ap(>eared  In  the  Miami 
Herald  on  Saturday,  October  19,  written 
by  able  John  McDennott,  which  sum- 
marizes our  1-day  conference: 
PKPpn:  Tkavkl  Ctms  To  Stop  Oold  Plow? 
(By  John  McDermott) 

n.S.  Representative  Clattdk  Pxprat  wskmed 
a  congressional  hearing  at  Miami  Beach 
Prlday  that  the  day  may  oome  when  the 
United  States  might  have  to  restrict  travel 
abroad  as  an  emergency  step  to  curtaU  the 
flow  of  gold  from  this  country. 

"I  would  hate  to  see  this  happen  and  I 
would  fight  it."  declared  the  Miami  Con- 
gressman, chairman  of  a  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  studying  the  Na- 
tion's growing   balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Airline  officials  and  representatives  of 
tourist  Industries,  including  Volt  Ollmore, 
head  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  tesUfled  be- 
fore PxppzB  and  Representative  Richaso 
Hanna,  Democrat,  of  California,  during 
hearings  at  the  Carillon  Hotel. 

Some  highlight  recommendations  made 
to  the  committee  included: 

All-out  effort  by  Government  and  Indus- 
try combined  to  attract  South  American- 
Europe  travelers  to  swing  by  the  United 
States  for  a  visit  en  route. 

Repeal  the  old  Cabotage  law  which  pro- 
hibits foreign  coastal  ships  to  carry  Ameri- 
can passengers  between  two  coastal  ports 
and  thus  open  New  Tork-Mlaml  sea  travel  to 
compete  with  the  New  York-Nassau  runs. 

Intensify  efforts  to  Interest  U.8.  citizens  In 
flying  ua.  airlines  Instead  of  foreign  car- 
riers. 

Purther  removal  of  artificial  travel  barriers 
such  as  visa  reqtilrements  and  restrictions 
on  duty-free  purchases  abroad. 

Almost  to  a  man,  industry  repreeentatlves 
haUed  the  work  of  the  VB.  Travel  Service. 
They  urged  that  its  requested  budget  of  M.a 
mlUlon  for  1963  be  Increased,  not  slashed,  as 
Congress  has  Indicated  it  will  do. 

P«ppa  said  the  biggest  drain  on  the  Na- 
tion's gold  reserves  results  from  the  doUuv 
spent  by  tourists  traveling  abrocMl. 

"Economic  aid,  military  aid.  businees  In- 
vestments abroad  and  the  profits  which  for- 


eign flima  take  from  their  operations  in 
this  country  all  add  up,"  he  said. 

"But  research  shows  that  tourism  accounts 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  outflow." 

PsPFB  azul  Hawma  said  the  United  States 
must  find  ways  and  means  for  balancing 
this  outflow  with  Income  stimulated  from 
foreign  visitors  spending  money  here. 

Ollnxore  said  the  number  of  foreign  vis- 
itors coming  to  this  country  was  up  47  per- 
cent in  September.  Another  example,  re- 
sulting from  Increased  promotion  efforts  by 
his  agency  and  the  tourist  Industry  Is  a  63- 
percent  Increase  since  January  of  travel  here 
from  the  northern  half  of  South  America 
alone,  he  said. 

Herb  Robblns,  president  of  the  Southern 
Florida  Hotel  and  Motel  Association,  said 
the  Cabotage  law  Is  "outdated."  It  was 
enacted  to  protect  American  shipping  from 
foreign  vessels  In  coctftal  traffic. 

"But  today,  there  Is  no  American  shipping 
firm  doing  business  coastwlde  between  UJ3. 
ports  such  as  New  York  and  Miami,"  he 
said.  He  predicted  substantial  tourism  on 
this  route  If  foreign  carriers  were  aUowed  to 
carry  passengers  between  these  points. 

Cyrus  CoUlns,  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  Orace  Airways,  pointed  out  that 
South  America  offers  a  huge  potential  for 
future  travel  business  If  European  travelers 
can  be  Induced  to  make  a  circle  trip  to  In- 
clude the  United  States  of  America. 

He  said  that  "conservatively  100,000  tour- 
ists" annuaUy  fly  the  South  Atlantic.  If 
these  could  be  attittcted  to  stop  off  In  the 
United  States,  It  would  mean  a  $20  to  S40 
million  Increase  In  revenue  to  this  country. 

The  subconunlttee  hearing  was  held  In 
conjunction  with  the  Second  inter-Amerl- 
can  Travel  Seminar  meeting  at  the  Carillon. 


CRIME  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHl'l'ENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  crime  and 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. On  August  12.  1963,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
give  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
the  means  to  effectively  combat  crime  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray.  Washington  has  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  police  de- 
partments In  the  Nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  woik  of  the  depart* 
ment  has  been  seriously  hindered  by  cer- 
tain court  decisions.  Crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  of  particular  concern  to  the 
Congress. 

Chief  Murray  and  the  members  of  his 
department  must  have  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Colimibia  if  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  to  have  effective  law 
enforcement.  The  omnibus  crime  bill 
passed  by  the  House  is  now  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  at  this  session 
the  House  version  of  the  bllL 


I  was  very  pleased  to  read  In  the  Octo- 
ber 21, 1963,  edition  of  UJ3.  News  k  World 
Report  an  interview  which  members  of 
the  magazine's  staff  had  with  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  interview  with 
VS.  News  L  World  Report,  Chief  Murray 
answered  some  of  the  questions  people 
have  asked  about  his  department.  He 
also  pinpointed  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  hindered  his  department  in 
combating  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  include  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  the  interview  with 
Chief  Murray  as  carried  in  UJ5.  News  It 
World  Report  of  October  21,  1963.  and 
a  letter  from  Chief  Murray  to  the  editor 
of  a  Washington  newspaper  In  answer 
to  an  editorial  the  paper  cturled  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1963,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terview. 

(Prom  the  UJ3.  News  8t  World  Report. 
Oct.  31, 1»63] 

Wht  So  Much  Ckhcx  in  thk  Nation's  Capi- 
TAi. — iNTmvisw  With  Washington's  CHiar 
or  POUCK.  ROBOtT  V.  Mttbbat 

Question.  Chief  Murray,  Washington  has 
a  reputation  for  being  a  crlme-iidden  dty. 
Just  how  bad  Is  the  slt\iatlon? 

Answer.  Washington,  like  all  large  cities, 
has  entirely  too  much  crime.  But.  of  16  cities 
with  populations  of  600,000  to  1  million, 
Washington  was  eighth  In  nvmiber  of  crimes, 
of  all  kinds,  per  1,000  of  population.  In  the 
first  0  months  of  this  year. 

Question.  Did  Washington  rank  higher  In 
some  types  of  crime? 

Answer.  In  aggravated  assaults  we  ranked 
first.  Those  are  assaults  with  a  dangeroxis 
weapon. 

Question.  What  about  street  crimes? 

Answer.  In  robberies,  which  Include  those 
on  streets — such  as  mugging  and  yoking— 
we  were  second. 

Question.  Is  crime  getting  worse  in  the 
capital? 

Answer.  Robberies  and  street  crimes  have 
picked  up  considerably. 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  change  In  the 
pattern  of  crime  here — In  the  types  of  dimes 
committed? 

Answer.  Ill  go  back  to  1930,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  police  department.  We  had 
street  crimes  then.  We  had  purse  snatchlnga, 
holdups — but  I  dont  think  you  had  the 
vicious  type  of  crime  that  you  have  now. 

In  other  words,  then  they  would  snatch  a 
purse  and  r\m,  or  they  would  go  in  a  store 
and  hold  up  the  store  owner  and  take  the 
money.  But  now  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  assault,  both  on  the  street  and  In  the 
business  places. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  people  are 
being  beaten  up? 

Answer.  That's  light. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  causes  this? 

Answer.  It's  hard  to  say.  It  may  be  that 
It's  to  put  fear  Into  the  victim  to  prevent 
Identification.  It's  really  hard  to  say.  There 
are  a  lot  of  theee  assaxilts  that  are  without 
reason.  In  other  words,  they  take  the  money 
from  the  victims  without  assaulting  thwn, 
but  then 

QueaUon.  Isitsadlstto? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Could  there  be  a  racial  elemmi 
Involved  In  this  violence.  In  your  opinion? 

Answer.  No,  I  don't  think  so,  because  there 
are  as  many  colored  victims  as  there  are 
whites.  Also,  we  had  a  case  here  In  south- 
east Washington  not  too  long  ago  where  two 
colored  ofllcera  on  a  patrol  wagon  got  there 
Just  In  time  to  catch  these  two  fellows  run- 
ning away.  They  had  beaten  a  man  to  death. 
The  victim  was  white  and  the  two  criminals 
were  white. 
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QuMtlon.  Ib  there  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Increaee  In  the  Negro  population 
In  the  District  ot  CtolumbU  and  the  Increase 
In  crime? 

Answer.  I  would  say  this,  very  franUy, 
that  85  percent  of  the  serious  crtmee  In 
Washington  are  committed  by  Negroes.  On 
the  other  hand.  86  percent  of  the  victims — 
In  homicide,  rape,  and  aggravated  assault — 
are  Negroes,  too.  If  you  take  the  category 
of  robbery,  it  drops  down — 70  percent  of  the 
victims  are  Negroes. 

Question.  When  did  crime  begin  to  in- 
crease in  Washington? 

Answer.  Back  In  1067  we  had  crime  at  its 
lowest  point  In  10  years  here  In  the  National 
Capital.  Then  we  had  a  certain  court  deci- 
sion— the  llallory  decision.  After  that, 
crime  started  to  climb. 

Question.    What  was  the  Uallory  decision? 

Answer.  It  was  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Andrew  Mallory  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  rape  of  a  woman  here 
In  195<5,  and  convicted  by  the  district  court. 
The  conviction  was  upheld  by  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Question.  Was  the  conviction  based  on  a 
confession? 

Answer.  Yes,  It  was.  But  about  1\^  hours 
elapsed  between  the  time  Mallory  was 
brought  In  for  questioning  and  the  time  of 
his  confession  and  arraignment.  [Arraign- 
ment Is  the  appearance  of  a  suspect  before 
a  court  official,  where  he  Is  Informed  of  the 
charge  against  him  and  advised  of  his 
rights.]  His  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  conviction  was  reversed  because  of 
that  n%  hours. 

The  sole  Issue  was  the  amount  of  time 
elapsing  before  his  arraignment.  There's 
never  been  any  contention  by  Mallory  or  his 
attorneys  that  he  was  Innocent,  or  that  any 
force  or  duress  was  used  to  get  the  confes- 
sion. 

Mallory  was  released.  A  short  time  later 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  broke  In  a  hoiise. 
and  committed  almost  the  same  crime.  He 
Is  serving  11  >^  to  23  years  in  a  Pennsylvania 
prison.  But  that  was  luider  a  State  court. 
We  are  under  Federal  criming  procediires 
here   In   the   Capital. 

Question.  Did  the  Supreme  Court  say  you 
had  to  have  a  suspect  arraigned  within  a 
specific  time  limit? 

Answer.  No,  that's  Just  It.  There  hSTe 
been  diflerei|t  interpretations  by  different 
Jtxiges. 

Question.  Is  Mm  Mallory  rule  your  only 
problem  of  that  kind? 

Answer.  No,  a  ban  on  investigative  arrests 
is  another.  This  went  into  effect  on  March 
15  of  this  year.  It's  a  terrific  Impediment 
to  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla. 

Question.  By  investigative  arrest  do  you 
mean  the  practice  of  picking  up  somebody  to 
talk   to  him? 

Answer.  That's  right.  This  was  banned  by 
an  order  of  the  Commissioners  ( three  officials 
appointed  by  the  President  to  govern  the 
District  of  Coliuibla). 

I  dont  want  to  appear  to  be  critical  of 
either  the  Commissioners  or  the  Supreme 
Court  for  these  decisions.  We're  operating 
as  well  as  we  can  with  them  but  we  need 
some  clarification,  a  little  relief,  and  I  feel 
the  pending  legislation  [an  omnibus  erimft 
bUll  will  be  the  answer. 

Question.  Was  the  ban  on  investigative 
arrests  an  outgrowth  of  the  Mallory  decision? 

Answer.  No.  Back  in  1947  a  study  was 
made  by  a  coounittee  from  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Investiga- 
tive arreeU.  At  that  time  they  said  investi- 
gative arrests  were  unconstitutional,  and 
recommend  that  such  arresU  not  be  contin- 
ued.    Nothing  was  done  about  It. 

Another  study  was  made  more  recently  by 
a  conmilttee  of  three  lawyers  appointed  by 
Walter  N.  Tobriner.  Clialrman  of  the  Board 


of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  committee  felt  the  police  should 
have  some  alternative,  but  they  didnt  think 
we  should  have  Investigative  arrests.  Their 
recommendations  led  to  the  March  15  order. 
Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Mallory  decision  and  the  ban  on  investigative 
arrests,  in  your  opinion? 

Answer.  They  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  Increase  in  Washington  crime.  Three 
weeks  after  the  Mallory  decision  was  handed 
down,  I  testified  before  Congress  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  decision  would  have  a  very  ad- 
verse effect  on  law  enforcement  here,  and 
might  possibly  break  down  law  enforcement. 
Looking  back,  I  don't  think  I'm  too  far  off 
on  that. 

Question.  Can  you  be  specific — give  some 
actual  examples? 

Answer.  Recently  we  arrested  some  crim- 
inals for  a  major  crime.  Immediately  we 
had  to  take  them  to  court.  We're  not  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  them  about  any  other  case. 
We  know  they're  implicated  in  other  cases, 
including  a  homicide.  But  our  hands  are 
tied.  We  can't  talk  to  them  about  these 
other  crimes,  because  that  would  interfere 
with  the  preparation  of  the  case  for  the  par- 
ticiilar  crime  they  are  charged  with. 

We  have  to  work  with  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  on  any  case — homicide,  rape,  and  ex- 
tremely bad  robbery — where  someone  is  badly 
injured.  We  contact  his  office  when  an  arrest 
is  made  and  work  with  him,  or  the  assistant 
designated,  and  go  along  with  his  instruc- 
tions in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Mallory  decision.  That  is  one  way  the 
decision  affects  us. 

Now  let  me  go  Into  a  case  that  shows  an- 
other effect.  We  had  this  70-year-old  man 
who  was  struck  in  the  face,  knocked  down  on 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  in  the  middle  of  the 
day — Sunday.  The  young  thug  went  through 
his  pockets  and  took  what  money  he  had. 
The  victim  went  to  the  hospital. 

Two  days  later  a  64-year-old  man  was 
attacked  In  the  same  manner  In  the  same 
nelghlx)rhood.  The  only  description  he 
could  give  was:  "a  young  colored  num.  about 
6  feet  tall,  wearing  a  gray  sweatshirt  and 
khakl-colored  pants." 

One  of  our  detectives  spent  some  time  in 
the  neighborhood  and  soon  fo\md  a  fellow  of 
this  description  hanging  around.  So  he 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  over  to  the  third 
precinct.  Within  20  minutes  the  suspect 
told  the  detective  he  had  robbed  both  men. 
The  detective  then  took  the  suspect  to  the 
hospital — where  the  assailant  identified  the 
victim — and  then  to  the  home  of  the  second 
vlcUm,  to  see  if  they  could  Identify  him. 

But  when  the  case  went  to  court  the  judge 
said:  "Why  did  you  take  this  man  to  the 
third  precinct?" 

The  detective  said:  "I  wanted  to  question 

him  about  two  assault  and  robbery  cases." 

The  Judge  said:  "Well,  under  the  Mallory 

decision,  you  should  not  have  done  this.    The 

cases  are  dismissed." 

Now,  how  do  the  victims  and  the  families 
feel  about  this?  The  cases  were  dismissed 
because  2  hoiirs  had  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  the  arrest  and  arraignment. 
Question.  Is  2  hours  too  long? 
Answer.  This  Is  the  interpretation  some 
put  on  the  Mallory  decision.  I  don't  think 
Judges  are  together  on  what  the  Mallory 
decision  means.  That's  why  I've  asked  Con- 
gress to  correct  It.  Some  Judges  say  you 
should  not  question  s\ispects  at  all.  In  other 
words,  you  should  pick  up  a  man  and  bring 
him  in  and  charge  him  and  take  him  im- 
mediately to  oourt. 

Question.  How  can  you  charge  him  if  you 
dont  yet  know  his  oonnectlon  with  the 
crime? 

Answer.  That's  it.  For  101  years  we've 
been  allowed  to  bring  people  in  for  investiga- 
tion of  a  felony.  But  We  cant  do  that  now. 
There's  no  other  police  department  in  the 
Nation  that  has  to  contend  with  that. 


Question.  Do  you  think  this  rule  has  en- 
couraged people  to  go  out  and  commit  crimes 
because  they  feel  your  hands  are  tied? 

Answer.  Why.  of  course.  They'll  tell  you 
thU.  too. 

CanCINAtJJ    LAOCH 

Question.  Cant  you  even  tell  a  person: 
"Come  down  to  the  station  house.  We  want 
to  talk  to  you?" 

Answer.  Around  here  most  criminals  would 
laugh  In  your  face  if  you  said  that  sort  of 
thing.  One  thing  the  law-abiding  citizen 
doesn't  realize  is  that  the  criminal  element 
follows  coxirt  decisions  and  sentences  of 
Judges  much,  much  more  closely  than  the 
law-abiding  citizen  does.  Just  to  give  you 
an  example: 

On  last  March  15,  the  day  the  order  against 
investigative  arrests  went  into  effect,  we 
had  information  from  a  landlady  that  she 
suspected  some  of  her  tenants  were  up  to  no 
good,  because  they  had  television  sets,  radio 
sets,  guns  In  the  house — and  she  had  reason 
to  believe  they  were  engaged  in  crime. 

On  the  way  up  to  her  place,  some  of  the 
men  in  No.  10  precinct  ran  into  two  or  three 
of  these  fellows  who  lived  In  the  house.  The 
policemen  started  taking  their  names.  And 
one  fellow  said:  "Walt  a  minute.  Don't  you 
know  what  day  this  is?  This  is  March  15. 
This  Is  the  day  of  liberation.  We  don't  have 
to  give  you  ovu-  names,  even."  And  he  walked 
off. 

It  developed  that  these  men  had  broken 
Into  quite  a  few  places  and  also  conunitted 
some  robberies — trussed  people  up  in  their 
homes,  including  one  retired  lieutenant  of 
pcrtice.  But  this  one  fellow  knew  enough 
to  realize  that,  unless  we  had  a  charge 
against  him,  we  could  not  bring  him  into 
the  station. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  need  to  hold  a 
man  for  questioning? 

Answer.  We  say  6  hovirs.  If  they'll  give 
us  6  hours,  we'll  be  happy  with  It. 

Question.  Do  other  police  dei>artments 
have  investigative  arrests? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  A  lot  of  departments  can 
hold  you  for  3  days. 

I  was  in  St.  Loxils  at  a  convention  last 
October,  and  the  police  chief  there  was  com- 
plaining because  he  only  has  a  a4-hour 
holding  law.  I  said:  "We're  trying  to  get  6 
hours  and  can't  get  it." 

I  was  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation ot  Chiefs  of  Police  in  1960-61,  and 
came  in  contact  with  a  lot  of  the  chiefs 
across  the  country.  A  great  many  of  them 
found  It  incredible — unbelievable — that  we 
have  these  restrictions  on  the  police  here 
in  Washington. 

Question.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a 
change? 

Answer.  I  have  recommended  a  uniform 
arrest  act,  of  the  Itind  used  in  some  SUtes 
now.  Under  that  a  person  can  be  brought  In 
for  investigation  of  a  felony  charge.  If  he's 
released,  there's  no  recording  that  he's  been 
brought  In. 

This  has  passed  the  House,  as  part  of  an 
onmlbus  crime  bill.  This  is  the  third  tima 
the  House  has  passed  legislation  to  correct 
the  Mallory  decision.  The  first  time  the 
Senate  also  passed  the  legislation,  but  It  was 
sent  back  to  a  conference  and  was  struck 
down  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  session  on 
a  point  of  order.  It  did  not  come  up  for  a 
vote.  On  two  other  occasions,  the  House  ap- 
proved this  legislation.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate didn't  get  around  to  finalize  the  action. 

Question.  Chief,  how  much  has  crime  ac- 
tually increased  in  Washington  since  the 
Mallory  ruling  in  1957? 

Answer.  It  has  Increased  about  50  percent. 
You  have  to  go  back  a  few  years  to  get  the 
picture  of  crime  trends  in  Washington. 

In  1963  we  had  23,918  "part  T'  offenses 
Those  are  defined  by  the  FBI  as  criminal 
homicide,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
housebreaking,  grand  lArceny,  petty  larceny, 
and  auto  theft. 


1963 
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By  1967  we  had  brought  these  crimes  down 
to  16,664.  That  was  the  year  of  tne  Mallwy 
decision.  Now,  since  1967  we  have  added 
about  860  men  to  our  p>olioe  force,  a  K-0 
corps  (doflpi),  and  additional  equipment. 
We  feel  that,  everything  else  being  equal, 
we  should  have  crime  a  whole  lot  lower. 

But  in  1968  we  had  17,047  of  these  "part 
I"  offenses;  1969—17,616;  1960—19,929; 
1961—21303;  1962—21,634.  And  I  think 
that,  so  far,  1963  will  show  still  another  in- 
crease. I  think  it's  going  to  Increase  as  long 
as  we  have  these  restrictions  on  us. 

We've  also  had  a  14-percent  decline  in  the 
clearance  of  cases.  Where  we  were  clearing 
as  high  as  68  percent  of  all  crimes  here,  it's 
now  down  to  44  percent. 

Question.  What  does  "clearance"  mean? 

Answer.  It  means  solution  of  a  crime.  We 
call  it  a  solution  where  a  person  is  charged 
and  the  case  Is  presented  to  a  grand  Jury. 
Now  he  may,  for  some  reason,  be  acquitted 
in  court. 

LOaSMG    A    "BOLVSD"   CASS 

Question.  So  you  can  solve  a  lot  of  cases 
and  still  lose  thenv— the  criminal  can  go 
free — under  the  Mallory  rule? 

Answer.  Sure.  We  had  the  James  W.  Kll- 
lough  case,  in  1960.  His  wife  disappeared 
and,  after  about  5  days,  her  people  persuaded 
him  to  make  a  report  to  the  police.  He  did, 
but  he  was  so  vague  and  vmconcerned  about 
it  the  police  were  suspicious.  Before  they 
could  talk  to  him  further,  he  disappeared. 

About  6  days  later  he  came  back — he'd 
been  to  Pittsburgh — and  the  police  picked 
him  up.  They  brought  him  into  the  homi- 
cide squad  and  he  said:  "Well,  I  know  my 
constitutional  rights."  And  he  wouldn't 
talk  about  the  case.  They  held  him  anyway. 
They  knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Mallory  decision.  But  they  held 
him  overnight. 

The  next  morning  the  chief  of  detectives 
brought  him  in  and  Klllough  said:  "Well, 
I'll  talk  about  the  case  now.  I  killed  my  wife 
and  buried  her  out  on  a  diunp.  I'll  go  out 
and  show  you  where  she's  burled."  He  took 
them  out  and  showed  them  where  the  l>ody 
was  covered  up  with  trash.  Then  they 
brought  him  in  and  took  a  statement  from 
blm — a  confession.    He  signed  it. 

Then  they  took  lilm  before  the  VS.  com- 
missioner. He  was  arraigned  and  advised  of 
his  constitutional  rights — his  right  to  coun- 
sel— and  sent  on  to  the  District  jail. 

The  next  day  the  lieutenant  from  the 
homicide  squad  on  the  case  went  over  to  the 
Jail  to  talk  to  Klllough  about  the  disposition 
of  the  wife's  body.  At  that  time  Klllough 
went  into  the  confeeaion  all  over  again.  He 
was  Indicted  and  convicted  of  manslaughter 
only.  The  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  they  split  6  to  4.  The  contention 
of  the  majority  was  that  he  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  confess  in  the  Jail.  A 
second  trial  was  ordered.  The  case  is  still 
pending. 

Question.  Why  wasn't  the  case  thrown 
out  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  Mallory  rule? 
You  kept  him  overnight  without  charging 

him 

Answer.  The  prosecution  didn't  use  that 
first  statement  by  Klllough.  It  used  the 
confession  in  the  Jail,  after  the  man  had  been 
arraigned  and  advised  of  his  rights.  Now,  of 
course,  the  defense  contended  that  this  con- 
fession was  obtained  by  a  subterfuge.  But 
it  was  not. 

Question.  Does  all  this  mean  that  the 
police  in  Washington  almost  have  to  witness 
a  crime,  in  order  to  make  an  arrest? 

Answer.  When  there  is  physical  evidence, 
the  police  can  act.  They've  had  some  out- 
standing cases,  like  that  of  the  man  who 
stabbed  a  woman  in  a  church  near  the  Capi- 
tol. They  got  a  thuimbprint  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  elevator.  Another  was  in  an 
apartment  garage,  where  he  forced  a  60-year- 
old  woman  into  an  automobile  and  left  a 
thumbprint  on  the  door.    The  police  matched 


the  prints  up.    They  searched  76.000  sets  of 
prints  before  they  identlfled  him. 

Question.  That  was  accepted  as  evi- 
dence  

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  We  dont  have  to  depend 
on  his  confession  there.  But.  on  these  street 
crimes,  they  don't  leave  physical  evidence  at 
the  scene — I  mean,  they  don't  leave  finger- 
prints very  often. 

Question.  Can't  you  investigate  crimes  by 
talking  to  the  stispects  at  the  scene  without 
taking  them  into  custody? 

Answer.  Well,  let's  be  practical  about  it. 
We  have  advice :  "Why  dont  you  talk  to  these 
people  at  home?  Why  dont  you  talk  to  them 
on  the  streets?" 

TTiey're  not  going  to  tell  you  anything 
there.  You've  got  to  remember  the  kind  of 
people  you're  dealing  with.  Just  a  sample: 
In  a  holdup  and  murder  case  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, after  the  victim  was  shot,  one  of  those 
involved  stated :  "I've  done  Just  about  every- 
thing.   Now  I  want  to  kill  a  cop." 

If  you  bring  suspects  downtown  and  talk 
to  them  in  an  office.  It  doesnt  mean  that 
they're  going  to  be  mistreated  or  abused. 
But  it's  a  different  atmosphere  from  when 
they're  out  on  the  street  or  in  their  own 
home.  I  want  to  emphasize  a  point  rl^t 
here:  When  we  are  Interrogating  a  stispect, 
there  Is  none  of  this  "third  degree"  business. 
Doors  to  the  squad  rooms  where  siispects 
are  questioned  are  unlocked.  The  press  can 
walk  In  at  any  time,  and  they  do  this. 

Question.  Cant  you  talk  to  suspects  after 
they've  been  arraigned? 

Answer.  No.  We  can't  talk  to  them  about 
other  cases  in  which  they  may  be  implicated, 
or  have  useful  knowledge. 

THX  PUBLIC  IS  surrxxiNO 

Question.  Is  it  true  that,  under  the  \3S. 
Constitution,  no  one  has  to  talk  to  the  police 
if  he  doesn't  want  to? 

Answer.  Oh,  that's  right.  Way  back  when 
I  was  a  young  policeman  if  we  had  a  man 
and  he  said:  "I  want  a  lawyer"  I  gave  him 
the  phone  book.  But  these  restrictions  we're 
faced  with  now  are  something  new. 

I'm  in  my  34th  year  with  the  Washington 
police  department.  Tve  got  nothing  to  gain. 
I  cant  be  promoted  or  receive  any  raises. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  public  deserves  bet- 
ter than  they're  getting  in  the  way  of  these 
restrictions  that  are  i>eing  placed  on  law 
enforcement.  I'm  not  svifferlng  from  It,  but 
the  public  Lb. 

Question.  Is  it  safe  to  be  on  the  streets  In 
Washington  at  night? 

Answer.  It  is  as  safe  here  as  In  most  any 
other  large  city.  You  have  cities  with  far 
less  population  that  have  more  crime  than 
we  do. 

Question.  More  street  crime? 

Answer.  Well,  more  crime  In  general.  But 
that  doesnt  help  us  any.  We  feel  we  have 
too  much  crhne  here  and  we  feel  that  we 
can  do  a  miich  better  Job  about  curbing  It. 
But  we  do  have  to  have  some  sort  of  tools 
to  work  with. 

Question.  Do  you  advise  women  to  stay  off 
the  streets  of  downtown  Washington  at 
night? 

Answer.  No,  I  wouldnt  say  that.  We've 
had  cases  downtown.  We  had  a  case  at  10th 
and  O  Streets  where  two  young  women — 
earlier  this  year — had  come  out  of  a  movie 
and  went  to  their  car. 

A  hoodlum  forced  them  Into  the  car  at 
the  point  of  a  gun;  made  them  drive  around 
town  for  about  8  hours;  and  finally 
raped  one  of  them.  Then  he  left  town.  He 
went  over  to  Philadelphia  and  attempted  to 
hold  up  a  couple  of  candy  stores.  The  police 
picked  him  up  on  the  street  from  a  descrip- 
tion— which  they  can  do  over  there.  He 
told  the  police  that  he  had  killed  a  woman 
here  in  Washington  and  thrown  her  body 
in  the  river. 

When  we  found  out  about  his  arrest  in 
Philadelphia,  we  sent  our  victims  and  wit- 
ness and  some  of  our  detectives  over  there. 


They  Identified  him  right  away.  He  ad- 
mitted the  case,  Just  as  the  victinos  had  re- 
ported it. 

When  asked  why  he  told  the  story  about 
killing  a  woman  and  throwing  her  body  in 
the  river,  he  said:  "Well,  I  felt  that  if  you 
would  take  me  back  to  Washington,  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  getting  off  easier  than 
In  Philadelphia." 

Question.  Is  there  a  trend  for  Negro  crim- 
inals to  oome  more  and  m<M^  into  white  areas 
to  commit  crimes? 

Answer.  Yes.  We've  found  that,  where 
Negroes  have  moved  out  into  the  outlying 
areas,  we  do  have  more  crimes  oonunltted  by 
colored  out  there. 

Question.  £>o  you  have  more  crimes  in 
those  neighborhoods  than  you  had  before? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  definitely. 

WHXM    XNaANITT    18    CI.ATMro 

Question.  Have  court  decisions  on  insan- 
ity hvut  law  enforcement? 

Answer.  We  think  they  did  at  first.  But 
after  they  got  the  law  amended  so  that  any- 
one pleading  insanity  would  be  committed 
and  then  brought  back  for  trial  if  they  re- 
covered, the  number  of  cases  dropped  off. 
I  dont  think  it's  a  real  big  problem  now. 

Question.  In  handling  crime,  do  Juve- 
niles or  adults  give  you  the  most  trouble? 

Answer.  Well,  a  great  deal  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles. 

Question.  Who  is  a  Juvenile? 
A.  Anyone  under  age  18.  In  1962,  In  ar- 
rests for  rajM,  35  percent  were  Juveniles;  In 
arrests  for  robbery,  33  percent  were  juveniles; 
in  arrests  for  housebreaking,  34  percent;  in 
(arrests  for  auto  thefts,  46  percent  were 
juveniles. 

Question.  Are  Juveniles  harder  to  conyict 
than  adults? 

Answer.  Again,  we  have  a  ruling  here  that 
I  think  is  harmfuL  It  is  known  as  the  Har- 
ley  rule.  Briefly,  this  prohibits  the  use  of 
confessions,  admissions,  and  evidence  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  a  Juvenile's  statements 
while  he  is  in  the  juvenile  status  and  before 
the  juvenile  court  has  waived  Jurisdiction. 
In  other  words,  say  we  get  a  juvenile  in 
and  talk  to  him  alx>ut  a  crime  or  several 
crimes  and  gather  evidence  on  him,  get  hU 
statements,  and  so  forth.  Then  if  he's 
waived  over  to  the  adult  court,  all  that  is 
wiped  out.  We  can't  use  it.  It's  just  the 
same  as  the  Mallory  decision,  you  see. 

Question.  Is  there  a  rule,  too,  that  par- 
ents must  be  present  when  a  Juvenile  is 
questioned? 

Answer.  No.  Some  ot  them  have  said: 
"You  can't  ask  me  questions.  Dont  you 
know  about  the  Mallory  decision?"  Lots  <tf 
Juveniles  have  said  this. 

The  young  criminals  who  commit  these 
serious  crimes  on  the  street — a  great  many 
are  juveniles,  but  they're  as  big  as  any  man 
in  this  room.  They  knock  down  people  on 
the  street  and  it  is  necessary  to  hospitalize 
them. 

They  are  very  defiant  and  arrogant,  par- 
ticularly If  they've  had  any  court  experience 
at  aU. 

We've  had  oases  many  times  where  we've 
had  maybe  two,  three,  or  four  in  a  group  who 
have  ooQunltted  robberies  od  the  street — 
purse  snatchlngs  and  what  we  call  yoking  of 
mmi,  particularly  elderly  men.  We  would 
send  the  cases  to  oourt  and  the  next  thing 
you  know,  we'd  pick  the  same  Juveniles  up. 
Their  first  cases  hadnt  been  called  yet. 

So  I  say  that  this  makes  them  arrogant 
and  contemptuous  of  law  enforcement. 

Question.  Is    that   because   of   delays    in 
trial? 
Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  They're  out  on  ball  or  some- 
thing? 

Answer.  No.    Their  case  Is  just  pending. 
Question.  Arent   they   either   in   custody 
or  on  bail  bonds? 

Answer.  No,  no.  If  we  get  JuTenlles  to- 
day, or  tonight,  for  what  would  amount  to 
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%.  fttlooT — w*!!  ftay  a  robbery  or  houMbreak. 
lug — <w«  MiMl  tta«m  to  »  r«celvU>g  borne.  We 
file  p*p«rs  by  tomorrow  morning  In  Juve- 
nlto  oovrt.  TlMn  tiM  «aM  la  oat  o<  our 
bMuta. 

The  court  can  r«lettae  them  to  tbe  parenta, 
ttoey  can  keep  tbem  In  tbe  receiving  borne 
until  tb«lr  caae  U  called,  wblcb  rarely  bap- 
pen*  becauxe  It  may  be  weeks  or  even  months 
before  they're  called.  Tbla  la  bad.  because 
wben  tbe  eaaea  are  pending  for  6,  8,  or  10 
months,  these  young  fellowa  forget  about 
It  and  go  on  oat  and  cocnmlt  other  crimes. 

Question.  Why  isn't  baU  required,  as  In 
an  adult  oaae? 

Answer.  I  dont  know.  But  It's  a  rare 
occasion  where  ball  Is  called  for. 

Question.  CkHild  you  describe  a  case  that 
shows  the  effect  of  the  Harley  rule  prohib- 
iting use  of  Juveniles'  confessions? 

Answer.  I  know  that  one  group  that  we 
had  were  arrested  for  snatching  pocketbooks 
from  women  and  also  for  attacking  elderly 
men  on  the  street.  They  sent  some  of  their 
Tletlms  to  the  hospital. 

Question.  Was  this  a  group  of  young  col- 
ored people? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  got  then\  in  and  sent 
their  cases  over  to  court — or  what  we  call 
"sent  a  petltton" — cuid  a  few  weeks  later  we 
got  the  same  fellows  for  the  same  thing. 

They  were  very  arrogant  about  it.  They 
■aid :  "Any  old  man  or  any  *wlnehead' " — 
they  refer  to  a  person  that's  been  drinking 
as  a  '*wlnebead" — "has  got  no  business  on 
the  street  late  at  night,  and  be  should  be 
robbed." 

Question.  Are  theee  fellows  still  out  op- 
erating? 

Answer.  I  dont  know  whether  the  same 
groop  Is.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
Juvenile  court,  because  I  know  that,  when  I 
was  In  the  detective  bureau  IS  years  ago, 
weM  have  yoang  thugs — white  or  colored — 
who  were  brought  In  far  assaulting  an  elder- 
ly man  on  the  street — In  some  cases  they'd 
break  hla  Jaw — and  I  have  beard  them  talk- 
ing: "Well,  they  cant  do  anything  to  lis. 
We're  Juveniles." 

Now.  with  that  sort  of  an  attitude  to- 
ward tbe  courts — I  thlnJc  they  have  a  far 
different  feeling  If  there's  a  possibility  they 
may  be  sent  over  to  adult  ooort. 

Queetlon.  Would  It  help  If  you  eoold  pub- 
llah  th^r  names? 

Kammr.  I  think  there  are  some  authori- 
ties who  feel  that  would  be  helpful.  I  think 
Mr.  Hoover  (J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation),  for  one, 
feels  that  way. 

CAusxs  or  juvumjE  cbimx 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a 
high  percentage  ol  Juvenile  offenders? 

Answer.  I  think  It's  due  at  least  In  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  feel  they  can  get  away 
with  It,  even  If  they're  caught — that  there's 
not  much  likelihood  there'll  be  any  severe 
punishment. 

Qoectlaa.  Do  you  think  that  the  lack  of 
Job  opportunities — unemployment — Is  a  fac- 
tor in  why  these  youngsters  commit  crimes? 

Answer.  Tes,  I  do. 

Question.  If  they  could  find  regular  work, 
they  woaldnt  be  so  likely 

Answer.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  project  that 
should  have  the  attention  of  the  people  who 
could  do  something  atxrat  it. 

Question.  What  about  parental  responsi- 
bility?   Is  any  change  In  law  needed  there? 

Answer,  No.  That's  come  up  many  times 
at  OUT  law-enforcement  council  and  other 
places.  My  experience  has  been  this:  Most 
of  these  kids  who  get  Into  trouble  are  from 
broken  homes.  To  have  a  law  requiring  the 
parent  to  make  restitution  for  any  damage — 
I  think  that  should  rest  with  a  Judge.  Most 
of  the  p<u«nts  don't  have  a  dime  tind  wo\ild 
not  be  able  to  make  any  restitution. 

Question.  Did  you  say  the  majority  are 
ttoca.  broken  homes? 


Answer.  A  big  majority,  60-some  percent  of 
the  Juveniles  who  end  up  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
police,  come  from  broken  hocnes.  That  fol- 
lows through  when  they  become  adults.  Tour 
adult  criminals  are  recruited  right  up  the 
line  from  your  Juveniles. 

One  district  court  Judge  kept  tally  on  cases 
in  his  court  and  something  like  90  percent  of 
them  had  records  as  Juveniles. 

Question.  Would  Washington  streets  be 
safer  If  you  went  back  to  more  foot  patrol- 
men? 

Answer.  We  still  feel  that  the  foot  patrol- 
man is  tbe  best  deterrent  to  crime. 

Question.  But  do  you  have  as  many  as  you 
had.  say,  10  years  ago? 

Answer.  Tes.  We  have  more.  Of  course, 
you  also  have  the  need  for  emergency  vehicles 
where  they  can  respond  promptly  and  quick- 
ly to  calls.  So  you  have  to  have  a  balance 
between  the  footmen  and  motorized  force. 

If  you  had  enough  footmen  to  keep  on  the 
beat  regularly,  I  think  that  would  be  your 
best  deterrent. 

Question.  Is  most  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton, say,  patrolled  by  foot  patrolmen? 

Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  How  much  of  an  area  does  one 
patrolman  cover? 

Answer.  That  would  vary  according  to  how 
many  men  you  had  on  duty.  The  precinct  is 
split  up  Into  beats.  There's  no  set  number 
of  blocks  for  each  beat.  Some  that  are  in 
highly  congested  or  business  sections  are 
much  smaller  than  they  would  be  In  outlying 
precincts. 

Queetlon.  How  effective  Is  the  K-g  corps  of 
dogs  In  deterring  crime? 

Answer.  I  think  very  good.  I'm  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  K-9  corps.  A  dog  can 
do  a  much  quicker  and  better  Job  than  10 
policemen  in  searching  a  building,  because 
if  there'e  anybody  hiding  there,  the  dog  can 
find  him  much  quicker  than  a  policeman  can. 

We  shift  the  dogs  around  wherever  we  may 
be  having  tbe  most  street  crime.  Our  dogs 
have  done  some  wonderful  work. 

Question.  Do  citizens  come  to  the  aid  of 
police  when  they  need  It? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Do  you  detect  any  change  In 
the  public's  attitude  toward  the  policeman? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Are  colored  policemen  more  ef- 
fective In  colored  nelgbborboods? 

Answer.  Well,  I  wouldnt  say  they're  more 
effective.  We  have  quite  a  few  colored  po- 
licemen In  the  colored  precincts,  but,  of 
course,  we've  got  them  scattered  all  around 
now. 

Question.  What  percentage  of  your  police 
are  colored? 

Answer.  Sixteen  percent. 

Question.  How  big  a  force  do  you  have? 

Answer.  We  have  a  force  of  2.000  men.  We 
have  an  authorised  strength  of  not  less  than 
3,000  men,  but  we  have  the  appropriation 
for  3,900  and  hope  to  get  an  additional  100. 

aCAKINO    POUCS    krr KCTIVK 

Question.  Is  that  enough — 3.000? 

Answer.  I've  been  asked  that  question  by 
committees  of  Congress  that  say:  "Well, 
you  need  600  more  policemen."  Well,  600 
more  policemen  would  help  mm,  but  that 
wouldnt  be  the  answer  to  these  restrictions 
that  we  have.  I  think  If  these  restrictions 
were  removed,  a  3,000-man  force  could  do 
a  good  Job.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  any 
police  chief  who  has  ever  said  he  had  too 
many  men.  or  even  enough. 

Question.  Chief  Murray,  have  you  noticed 
any  difference  both  In  the  crime  and  In  the 
attitude  of  accused  persons  toward  the  police 
becatue  of  the  civil  rights  demonstrations? 

Answer.  No,  no;    I  haven't. 

Question.  With  Washington  getting  sort 
of  a  black  eye  around  the  country — at  least, 
you  hear  this — has  there  been  a  discernible 
drop  in  the  number  of  tourists  coming  to 
visit  Washington? 

Answer.  No.    Tourists  have  Increased. 


Question.  So  you  don't  think  there's  any 
reason  for  peopls  around  the  country  to  be 
afraid  to  oome  to  Washington 

Answer.  No.  Tbe  convention  bureau  of 
tbe  Washington  metropolitan  area  had  this 
inquiry  last  spring.  We  checked,  and  of 
more  than  600,000 — I  forget  what  the  exact 
figure  Is,  but  it's  a  tremendous  figure — of 
Juveniles  who  visited  here  in  the  year  1962, 
there  was  only  one  from  outside  tbe  metro- 
politan area  who  was  the  victim  of  a  crime. 
This  was  a  16-year-old  boy  who  was  the 
victim  of  a  simple  assault — he  bad  been 
struck  with  a  ftst. 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  these  visitors 
ought  to  be  told  to  stay  out  of  certain  areas 
in  Washington? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  school  groups  are 
chaperoned,  under  the  direction  of  an  adult. 
I  don't  think  there's  too  much  likelihood  of 
them  getting  into  any  trouble.  If  they  wan- 
der off  on  their  own.  they  might. 

Question.  Is  it  unsafe  now  to  walk  down 
a  darkened  street  in  tbe  city  of  Washington 
after  11  pjn.  alone,  in  almost  any  area? 

Answer.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to 
answer  In  any  large  American  city. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for 
Washington  being  the  No.  1  city  in  assaults? 

Answer.  No,  I  cant.  I  cant  really  say 
why.  Ill  say  this :  In  this  list  of  cities  that 
I  mentioned — 16  cities  of  500,000  to  1  million 
population — well  run  pretty  close  with  the 
other  cities  in  homicides.  There's  no  doubt 
about  a  homicide — if  a  person's  dead,  he's 
dead— or  about  stolen  cars — you  can  tabu- 
late those.  But  in  aggravated  assault,  the 
figures  are  way  off  balance:  we're  way,  way 
ahead  of  the  others.  Now,  whether  there 
is  a  different  system  of  reporting 

Question.  Different  definition,  maybe? 

Answer.  Could  be. 

ROW    TO    PROTZCT    TOnXSKLT 

Question.  In  view  of  theee  street  crimes, 
what  advice  woald  you  give  an  ordinary 
citizen  on  bow  to  safeguard  himself? 

Answer.  I  feel  they  should  not  go  Into 
areas  that  are  dark,  where  they  would  be 
alone  and  be  an  easy  victim  for  a  criminal. 
I  think  that  women  should,  wherever  possi- 
ble, not  be  alone  on  a  darkened  street.  I 
think  that  that's  an  Invitation  to  a  criminal 
to  operate. 

As  we  mentioned  a  while  ago.  If  youngsters 
wander  Into  places  that  they  shouldn't,  they 
may  be  a  victim  of  crime.  But  tbe  way 
they've  been  traveling,  in  gronpe — the  groups 
that  have  been  coming  In  here — I  think  that 
shows  there's  safety  In  numbers. 

Question.  Birt  what  of  the  waitress,  say, 
who  works  until  2  am.  someplace  and  then 
has  to  go  home  by  herself?  Should  she  carry 
a  gas  p>en  or  a  shrill  whistle? 

Answer.  It  wouldnt  hurt  to  have  a  whistle. 
It  would  be  helpful. 

Qviestlon.    What  about  tear-gas  pena? 

Answer.  There  are  some  now  that  are  per- 
missible. Tou  know,  for  a  while  they  were 
considered  a  dangerous  weapon,  but  the  VB. 
attorney  has  ruled  that  certain  types  of  tear- 
gas  pens  are  all  right  to  carry.  The  projec- 
tile type  is  a  violation. 

Question.  Would  better  street  lighting  be 
helpful?  There  are  some  cities  that  have 
contended  that  this  has  helped 

Answer.  It  would;  yes.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  good  street  lighting  works  against 
the  criminal. 

Question.  Tou  don't  advise  resisting  If  any- 
body pulls  a  g\m  on  you  and  says,  "Olve 
me  your  money" 

Answer.  No,  no;  I  dont. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post.  Oct.  ai, 
1963] 

Maixost  Airo  THX  CancB  Rati 

LrrrxBS  to  thx  lEorroa: 

Tour  editorial  of  October  17  criticizes  my 
response  to  the  question:  When  did  crime 
begin  to  Increase  in  Washington?  during  an 
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Interview  requested  by  the  editor  of  U.S.  News 
H  World  Report.  My  answer  was  founded 
on  fact. 

The  national  crime  rate  has  Increased 
steadily  since  1960.  In  the  District  erf  Colum- 
bia, we  were  gratified  that  while  our  serious 
crime  (pt.  I  offenses)  reached  a  peak  In 
1952  the  number  of  such  offenses  then  began 
to  decline  until  the  low  point  was  reached  In 
1957.  Beginning  In  1967,  our  serious  offenses 
in  tbe  District  of  Coliunbia  have  increased  in 
number  until  we  have  now  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious peak  year  of  1962.  Theee  figures  are 
substantiated  by  our  statistical  records,  a 
graph  of  crime  statistics  clearly  showing  a 
downward  trend  to  about  June  1957,  and  a 
steady  climb  thereafter. 

I  did  not  and  do  not  say  that  the  Mallory 
decision  of  1967  is  the  only  cause  of  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  and  have  acknowledged  that  there  are 
many  causes.  However.  I  think  that  the 
concurrence  in  time  of  the  Mallory  decision 
with  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  increase  erf  crime 
in  the  District  of  Cohimbla  Is  significant 
and  should  not  be  overlooked;  surely,  It  Is 
not  fantastic  to  suggest  that  the  Mallory 
decision  Is   a   contributing   factor. 

I  repeat  that  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  sus- 
pects to  take  refuge  In  the  Mallory  doctrine 
to  friutrate  questioning  by  our  detectives. 
Even  Juveniles  have  done  this.  I  cannot 
agree  that  your  phrase  "semimoronlc  louts" 
applies  generally  to  tbe  thugs  who  commit 
10  many  of  our  street  crimes.  It  is  true  that 
many  criminals  are  not  highly  or  formally 
educated,  but  from  my  years  of  experience  In 
dealing  personally  with  a  great  number  of 
offenders,  I  have  found  that  they  are  fre- 
quently sharp,  shrewd,  and  calculating;  and 
more  and  more,  as  legal  restrictions  are 
pUoed  on  police  activities,  suspected  crimi- 
nals confront  our  policemen  with  claims  of 
tbe  protections  afforded  them  by  legal  rules. 
Tour  editorial  writer  says  "Tbe  notion  that 
the  semimoronlc  louts  who  snatch  purses  and 
commit  assaults  on  the  streets  of  Washington 
plan  these  foul  deeds  la  advance  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  win  be  able  to  plead  a 
Mallory  defense  is  a  notion  altogether  xin- 
rclated  to  reality."  I  do  not  claim,  as  you 
imply,  that  a  hoodlum  bent  on  crime  says 
to  himself  "if  I  am  arrested  I  can  plead  the 
protections  of  rule  5a  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Kallory  ▼.  United  States." 
A  hoodlum  does  not  think  In  such  formal 
terms.  I  do  say,  though,  that  hoodlums 
know  very  well  that  If  arrested  under  the 
present  rules  they  wUl  be  shielded  from 
effective  police  Interrogation  which  might 
result  in  conviction  and  punishment;  and 
this  knowledge  on  their  part  that  the  chance 
of  conviction  Is  reduced  does  in  fact  em- 
bolden them  to  conunit  crime. 

I  have  held  that  swift,  sure  punishment  la 
one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  crime.  I 
feel  that  a  rule  thai  diminishes  the  chance 
and  opportunity  to  establish  the  guilt  of  an 
offender  by  proper  interrogation  will  in- 
evitably bolster  his  disposition  to  flout  the 
law  and  law  enforcement  officers  and,  there- 
f«e,  must  have  a  causal  effect  on  the  in- 
crease in  crime. 

I  base  my  statements  on  facts  that  I  have 
learned  in  more  than  S3  years  of  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  crime  and  crbnl- 
^*i».  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  tbe  baala 
on  which  your  writer  rests  hla  charge  that 
my  position  is  "a  venture  into  sheer  fantasy." 
It  Is  true  that  for  the  first  6  months  in 
the  current  year  Washington  stood  eighth  In 
ti»e  16  cities  with  population  between  600.000 
and  1  million.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  In  1987,  we  were  In  I2th  place.  From 
1967  to  1962.  while  serious  crime  In  theee 
cities  overall  increased  by  21  percent.  It  In- 
creased by  48  percent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia so  that  In  6  years  we  have  moved 
«p  four  notehee. 


This  sharp  trend  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  As  a  law  enforcement  admin- 
istrator, I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
we  stand  second  In  the  number  of  robberies. 
In  the  investigation  of  robberies  scientific 
evidence  such  as  fingerprints  is  often  not 
available,  so  that  the  proper  Interrogation 
of  suspects,  which  in  my  opinion  is  Im- 
peded by  the  Mallory  rule.  Is  often  vltaL 
In  this  connection,  I  must  also  notice  the 
alarming  fact  that  our  rate  of  clearance  of 
serious  crimes  has  declined  since  1960 — In 
other  words,  we  are  clearing  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  crimes  reported  to  the  De- 
partment. 

I  reject  your  suggestion  that  since  1967, 
or  in  any  year  during  my  career  as  a  police- 
man. I  have  been  diverted  from  law  enforce- 
ment by  lobbying  activities.  As  the  head 
of  a  police  force  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  I  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  speak 
out  clearly  and  honestly  when  questioned 
by  congressional  committees  as  to  the  rea- 
sons why  tbe  police  department  cannot  cope 
with  the  rising  trend  of  crime  In  our  com- 
munity. I  shall  continue  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  before  congressional  com- 
mittees and  I  shall  continue  to  testify  hon- 
estly and  frankly  to  the  facts  as  I  sincerely 
believe  them  to  be. 

I  ask  whether  we  must  wait  until  Wash- 
ington is  first  in  crime  before  providing  crur 
Police  Department  with  the  right  of  proper 
interrogation  which  is  possessed  by  other 
police  forces  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  which  was  available  to  our  police  force 
prior  to  the  Mallory  decision  in  1957. 
Robert  V.  Mukrat, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Washhtotow. 
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I  have  today  requested  Congresswom- 
an  Leonor  K.  Sui,LrvAir,  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, to  investigate  the  unjustified  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  flour  along  wit^ 
the  spiraling  price  of  sugar. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RUUS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  I^)eak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT   TO    RUSSIA   AND 
SATELLITES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  manipulators  and  dealers  in 
wheat  futures  are  greedily  parlaying 
profits  from  the  proposed  sale  of  Amerl- 
can  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites,  with  the  sale  price  of  wheat 
futures  rising  almost  10  percent  since 
the  Canadian  sale  of  wheat  has  been 
aimounced. 

Apparently  the  manipulators  are  in 
the  market  to  make  a  killing. 

General  Mills.  Pillsbury  and  others 
announced  price  increases  at  40  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  on  flour  that  was 
purchased  and  committed  before  the 
Canadian  sale  to  the  Soviets.  The  pro- 
posed American  sale  will  provide  even 
further  pressure  for  flour  price  Increases 
and  the  additional  increase  could  well 
exceed  another  2  cents  per  5 -pound  bag. 
A  price  increase  in  bread  Is  almost  a 
certainty. 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  flour  tax  or  a  bread 
tax  on  the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  particu- 
larty  when  our  storage  bins  overflow 
with  Government  purchase  and  costly 
storage  at  the  rate  of  $302.4  million  per 
year.  If  the  Soviet  wheat  deal  means 
higher  prices  for  American  families,  It 
is  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel'i 
bade.    We  ought  to  forget  about  It. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL  AND  VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addiiess  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  information  of  the  House.  I 
might  say  that  two  bills  on  education 
have  been  objected  to  on  a  request  to 
going  to  conference  on  the  said  bills. 
The  Ccrtnmittee  on  Rules  this  morning 
granted  rules  and  there  will  be  two  rules 
filed  today  sending  both  of  these  bills, 
the  higher  education  bill  and  the  voca- 
tional education  bill,  to  conference. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DUU5KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
away  from  the  House  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  and  Tuesday,  October  22.  If  I 
had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  each  of  tlie  following: 

Rollcall  No.  176,  conference  report  on 
S.  1578,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities and  Community  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963. 

Rollcall  No.  178.  HJl.  8821,  restora- 
tion of  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  amounts. 


SOME  CLARIFYING  FACTS  REGARD- 
ING THE  CURRENT  PROGRESS  OP 
THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT'S 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  SEGREGA- 
TION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HiBSBT] 
has  been  inserting  in  the  Rkcohs  in  the 
last  several  days  documents  purporting 
to    come    from    various    services    or 
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branches  of  the  armed  services  with  re- 
gard to  opposition  that  they  have  ex- 
pressed to  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  so-called  Gesell  report  and  by 
ImpUcatlon  that  they  allegedly  have  also 
to  the  directive  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Implementing  certain  aspects 
of  that  report  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  no  one  has  challenged  the  validity 
of  these  documents.  I  think  It  only  fair 
to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  docu- 
ments to  which  the  gentleman  refers — 
and  they  are  only  paraphrased  In  his  in- 
sertions In  the  Rxcokd;  we  do  not  have 
the  original  docimients — are  the  initial 
comments  made  by  the  service  depart- 
ments at  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary 
himself  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  his  direc- 
tive of  July  26.  In  fact,  the  Navy  docu- 
ment, to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  referred,  is  dated  July  23, 
which  is  3  days  before  the  Secretary 
issued  any  directive  at  all. 

And  I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  after  Secretary  McNamara 
issued  his  directive,  a  directive  inciden- 
tally that  he  had  prepared  in  the  light 
of  many  of  the  comments  from  the  in- 
dividual services  which  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  been  inserting  in  the 
RicoRO,  Implementation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's program  for  tnrlng  to  reduce  dis- 
crimination In  the  services  themselves 
and  in  the  areas  stirrounding  our  military 
bases,  has  been  proceeding  effectively, 
with  the  assistance  of  all  three  services, 
and  without  any  hint  of  mutiny  or  in- 
ternal service  revolt  of  the  kind  which 
one  might  mistakenly  get  the  idea  fnxn 
the  gentleman's  insertions  was  under- 
way in  the  Pentagon. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  PILED  OPPOSING 
HJl.  3846 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

■me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  13 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insxilar  Affairs,  including  6 
Democrats  and  7  Republicans,  have 
Joined  in  signing  minority  views  and 
dissenting  views  directed  at  H.R.  3846, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
of  1963. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  bill  has 
worthy  objectives  endorsed  and  spon- 
sored by  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
conservation  groups,  the  bill's  provisions 
do  violence  to  some  of  our  Nation's  old- 
est traditions  and  concepts  regarding 
public  lands  and  public  waters.  Without 
the  great  parliamentary  skill  and  lead- 
ership of  its  distinguished  sponsors  In 
the  committee,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  bill  would  have  been  reported  at  alL 

Eleven  members  of  the  committee  have 
filed  their  written  objections  to  the  re- 
quirement that  all  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  Government  surplus  property 
must  go  into  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  which  is  expected  to  ag- 
gregate $2  billion  during  the  next 
10  years,  with   the   addition  of   other 


revenue  sources.  Six  members  of  the 
committee  have  filed  written  objection 
to  the  principle  of  imposing  entrance  and 
admission  fees  for  the  first  time  upon 
our  Federal  reservoirs,  national  forests 
and  other  recreation  areas  historically 
regarded  as  free  to  the  public.  Five 
members  of  the  committee  have  indi- 
cated their  written  objection  to  the  bill's 
departure  from  standard  authorization 
and  appropriation  procedures. 

Four  members  have  indicated  their  ob- 
jection to  the  bill's  failure  to  provide  for 
development  of  existing  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  its  almost  total  emphasis 
upon  the  acquisition  of  additional  land, 
insofar  as  the  Federal  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  hope  and  trust  that  all 
Members  will  examine  carefully  the  mi- 
nority views  in  the  report  on  this  bill. 
We  do  not  believe  this  Congress  will 
adopt  the  concept  of  a  King's  Forest  and 
a  King's  Lake  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  outdoor  recreation. 

That  is  the  concept  inherent  In  H.R, 
3846,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  the  care- 
fiU  study  and  examination  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  H.R.  3846.  I  agree 
the  bill  does  ha^e  worthy  objectives,  but 
it  also  violates  our  traditional  concept 
regarding  public  lands  and  public 
waters. 

I  agree  that  this  bUl  would  put  the 
American  citizen  in  a  position  of  having 
to  pay  tribute  to  pass  through  what 
would  amount  to  the  king's  forests. 

It  has  been  our  concept  that  the 
American  people  own  the  forests  and 
public  lands  and  that  they  should  have 
free  access  to  their  lands.  HH.  3846 
would  place  their  lands,  so  to  speak,  un- 
der a  czar  with  powers  to  extract  fees  or 
taxes.  It  Is  a  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reminiscent  of  the  king's  forests  which 
could  not  be  crossed  without  the  traveler 
paying  tribute. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  need  for 
a  family  to  pay  such  a  tribute  Just  to 
take  a  Sunday  drive  In  October  to  view 
the  changing  colors  of  our  forest  land- 
scape.   It  is  an  alien  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  30  percent  of  the 
land  in  my  State  of  Washington  is  feder- 
ally owned.  Hundreds  of  backroads, 
highways,  and  fire  trails  traverse  these 
lands.  The  proposed  entry  fees  not  only 
would  strike  at  the  basic  concept  already 
mentioned,  but  also  would  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  people  of  my  district  and 
Washington  State  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  these  public  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  supported  appro- 
priations for  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  our  national  forests 
and  national  parks.  I  believe  we  must 
plan  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  our 
growing  population.    However,  I  do  not 


believe  admission  fees  is  the  proper  way 
to  provide  for  necessary  expansion  for 
recreational  purposes. 

I  do  not"  believe  the  people  who  in  re- 
ality own  the  land  should  have  to  pay 
admission  fees.  Certainly  they  should 
have  free  access. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  NAVY 
K.  M.  BxLIEU  SUPPLIED  FALSIFIED 
INFORMATION  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Kenneth  M.  BeLieu,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 
and  Logistics,  under  fire  for  sole-source 
procurements  has  furnished  a  committee 
of  this  Congress  with  falsified  informa- 
tion and  should  be  called  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  explain  his  actions. 

The  record  shows,  incontestably.  that 
those  actions  were  designed  to  guarantee 
the  sole-source  award  of  a  lucrative 
radio  contract  to  a  particular  electronics 
manufacturer — a  firm  which  BeLieu  has 
improperly,  but  never  so  blatantly,  as- 
sisted before. 

If  BeLieu  cannot  satisfactorily  explain 
his  actions,  and  if  he  insists  on  taking 
the  responsibility  for  the  falsehoods,  he 
should  be  required  to  resign  and  to  join 
his  former  boss,  ex-Navy  Secretary 
Korth,  on  the  sidelines.  Because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Just  as  Mr.  Korth's  improper 
use  of  the  Navy  yacht,  the  Sequoia,  and 
his  questionable  conduct  in  office  have 
damaged  the  Navy  and  this  Government 
in  one  way,  BeLieu's  inefficiency  and 
mismanagement  have  damaged  it  and 
penalized  the  taxpayers  in  another. 

It  Is  exactly  this  kind  of  sloppy  work 
that  caused  BeLieu  to  furnish  false  and 
misleading  information  to  a  committee 
of  this  Congress  while  justifying  Defense 
exp>enditures.  He  should  be  called  back 
before  this  same  committee  and  should 
be  required  to  answer  for  this  misin- 
formation. 

If  this  conmiittee  finds  BeLieu  was 
given  false  Information  by  subordinates, 
they  should  be  publicly  identified  and 
there  should  be  a  full-scale  investigatiwi 
instituted  of  these  people.  If  he  insists 
on  shouldering  Uie  responsibility  per- 
sonally, as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  then 
he  should  Join  his  former  boss  on  the 
shelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Defense  Department  budget  for  1964. 
The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  the  members  of  the 
staff  did  their  usual  excellent  Job.  On 
April  9.  1963.  they  heard  from,  among 
others.  Mr.  BeLieu.  He  is  the  one  man 
in  the  Navy  who  knows  what  Is  going  to  / 
be  bought,  how  It  Is  to  be  proctired  and 
why  it  is  needed. 

Let  me  place  in  perspective  Just  what 
was  going  on  in  the  questioning  of  Be- 
Lieu.   The  subcommittee  was  disturbed 
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by  the  problem  of  sole  sotirce — no  com- 
petition— contracts  for  electronics  pro- 
curement and  was  particularly  unhappy 
with  the  Navy's  proclivity  for  handing 
out  so  many  sole  source  contracts  on 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  very  costly 

basis. 

BeLieu  was  being  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  LMr.  Mahon]  to  justify 
the  Navy's  past  and  future  actions  on 
this  subject.  As  indicated  on  page  455, 
part  5  of  the  hearings  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  said  to  Be- 
Ueu: 

When  you  look  over  the  procurements  in 
the  field  ot  electronics  and  you  obBerve  the 
sole  iource  nature  of  •o  many  of  these  pro- 
c\irementB.  you  fVnd  yourself  a  bit  puzzled 
and  shocked  at  the  magnitude  of  this  oper- 
ation. We  win  present  you  with  a  list  of 
several  Items  In  this  regard. 

I  wish  you  would  take  these  Items  and 
comment  on  them  for  the  record  and  teU  the 
committee  whether  or  not  you  propose  to 
change  future  procurement,  including  the 
fiscal  year  1»04  program,  from  aole  source 
to  compeUtion.  and  where  this  Is  not  pro- 
posed to  be  done.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  a 
carefully  prepared  and  detailed  statement 
u  to  why  this  Is  not  pocBlble. 

Please  observe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  did  not  ask  BeLieu 
for  off-the-cuff  opinions.  He  did  not 
ask  for  facts  pulled  out  of  BeLieu's  head. 
The  chairman  was  concerned.  He  pre- 
sented a  specific  list  of  inquiries  and  he 
wanted  specific,  carefully  prepared  and 
detailed  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answers  to  more  than 
one  part  of  Mr.  Mahon's  questions,  as 
furnished  by  Mr.  BeLieu,  were  false,  un- 
true and  misleading  and  have  been  so 
proven  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

Here  ffc  the  answer  supplied  by  BeLieu 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Mahon's  question  about 
the  AN/PRC  38  manpack  radio.  It  is 
found  on  page  448  of  part  5  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

The  AN/PRC-S8  Is  a  military  modification 
of  Collins  Radio  Co.'s  commercial  model  618K 
In  which  the  company  claims  proprietary 
rights. 

The  Marine  Corps  procxires  this  equip- 
ment directly  and  not  through  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.  Fiscal  year  19C3  procurement  for 
seven  units  at  direction  of  DOD  for  service 
evaluation. 

Contingent  upon  successful  evaluation, 
the  Marine  Corps  plans  to  buy  2.386  units 
In  fiscal  year  1964.  Vor  a  minimum  produc- 
tion order  of  900  units  Collins  has  agreed  to 
furnish  to  the  Government  their  proprietary 
rights  and  daU  which  will  be  avaUable  for 
future  competitive  procurements.  A  deci- 
sion has  not  been  made  on  the  fiscal  year 
1964  quantity  to  be  sole  source.  Study  In 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  implied  here  Is 
that  Collins  Radio  Co.  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
developed  this  walkie-talkie  through  use 
of  their  own  funds.  The  Navy,  repre- 
sented here  by  its  number  one  procure- 
ment man,  represents  this  radio  as  a 
commercial  model  818K  and  Implies  that 
it  has  been  developed,  produced  and  sold 
in  a  commercial  market  by  Collins.  It 
again  infers  the  AN/PRC  38  to  be  strictly 
a  commercial  model  when  it  says  Collins 
"claims  proprietary  rights"  but  has 
agreed  to  furnish  these  rights  to  the 
Government,  provided  the  Navy  will  al- 
low it  one  uncontested,  sole-source  shot 


at  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook  under  a 
contract  for  900  production  units  of  the 
radio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  in  such 
a  transaction.  Collins  would  be  permitted 
to  charge  the  taxpayer  two  to  three 
times  more  than  the  radio  is  actuary 
worth  and  at  least  double  the  price  that 
would  be  charged  in  a  competitive  bid- 
ding situation. 

But  that  is  not  the  real  story  here. 
As  I  read  these  hearings,  BeLieu's 
statements  furnished  to  the  committee 
piqued  my  curiosity.  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  Collins'  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  doing  business  with  the  military. 
I  know  of  their  tremendous  backlog  of 
military  business,  and  I  also  know  their 
inflnlteslmsd  commercial  business. 

Speaking  of  that  record,  I  had  a  Navy 
rear  admiral  tell  me  less  than  2  weeks 
ago  that  he  is  consistently  amazed  at 
the  way  Collins  anticipates  and  is  able 
to  get  sole-source  contracts  to  fill  pres- 
ent and  future  requirements  of  the  Navy. 
In  the  next  breath  he  admitted  that  Col- 
lins seldom,  if  ever,  wins  a  competitive 
procurement,  and  he  admitted  that  at 
least  134  Collins  employees  are  former 
Navy  employees  from  various  levels.  In 
short,  the  mference  here  is  plain— here 
is  a  company  with  a  locked -up  inside 
track  to  Navy  money. 

But  that,  neither,  is  the  real  story 
here. 

As  I  said,  BeLieu's  statements  aroused 
my  curiosity.  I  therefore  directed  an 
inquiry  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell. 
I  asked  him  to  ascertain  how  many  units 
of  the  AN/PRC-38  radios  had  been  man- 
ufactured and  sold  commercially.  I  also 
inquired  as  to  how  much,  if  anything, 
this  firm  was  paid  by  the  Government  to 
develop  this  so-called  commercial  unit 
and  what  kind  of  rights  it  was  allowed  to 
retain  from  what  could  have  been  a 
Government  sponsored  research  effort. 
You  might  say  this  was  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition and  be  right,  but  the  little  bent 
pin  I  threw  In  the  Navy's  pond  hooked 
a  whale  of  a  case  that  would  make  Moby 
Dick  look  like  the  three  little  fishes  by 
comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  facts  alx>ut 
the  AN/PRC-38  which  prove  the  state- 
ments furnished  by  BeLieu  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  false  and  misleading. 

The  Comptroller  General  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  Marine  Corps  contract 
NOm72271  under  which  development  of 
the  AN/PRC-38  was  accomplished  and 
paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
contract  with  Collins  covered  a  total  of 
nine  radio  sets  including  three  for  the 
Army,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,561,614.11.  In 
addition,  the  UJ3.  Army  Electronics  Ma- 
teriel Agency.  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.. 
awarded  a  letter  contract — No.  03391— to 
Collins  for  what  it  calls  a  "continuation 
of  research  and  development "  for  the 
AN/PRC-38.  This  contract  was  funded 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000,  but,  based  on 
my  past  experience,  will  probably  be 
raised  to  $500,000. 

Thus,  almost  $2  million  In  UJS.  tax 
money  was  qpent  to  develop  a  radio  that 
BeLieu  called  "a  commercial  model." 

Under  terms  of  these  contracts,  the 
Government  should  receive  the  entire 
rights,  title,  and  interests  in  any  inven- 


tions and  patents  which  are  involved 
through  this  develc^ment  work.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have  a  right 
to  these  considerations  for  the  tax  money 
spent,  and  I  know  you  will  agree. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  as- 
tounded me  when  he  said  in  his  Octo- 
ber 9,  1963,  letter  that  Collins  Radio  has   , 
never  manufactured  or  sold  this  radio 
set  commercially.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
CoUins  available  commercial  catalogs  do 
not  even  list  the  item.     In  short,  the 
Comptroller  General  said,  this  set  has 
never  been  sold  to  anyone  other  than 
the  U.S.  Government. 
Commercial  model,  indeed. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  one  part  of  my 
charge.     Here  we  see  the  top  ranking 
logistics  man  in  our  Navy  ordered  to  give 
detailed  and  accurate  answers  to  ques- 
tions.   This  same  man  furnishes  infor- 
mation that  he  plans  to  buy  a  commercial 
model  radio  from  a  producer.    After  con- 
siderable expense,  he  allows,  he  might 
just  get  drawings  and  allow  competitive 
purchasing  in  the  future. 

When  his  statements  are  Investigated, 
we  find  the  radio  is  not  a  commercial 
model,  has  never  been  sold  as  such  and 
was  developed  through  use  of  taxpayers* 
money. 

Now  for  another  more  damning  part 
of  the  story.  Checking  further  into  ttie 
development  contracts,  I  found  that 
BeLieu's  Navy  "experts"  did  not  even 
bother  to  order  manufacturing  drawings 
as  a  part  of  the  development  contract. 
They  listed  drawings  under  an  option 
clause,  but  to  exercise  that  option,  the 
Government,  which  had  already  spent  al- 
most $2  miUion  on  the  radio,  had  to  first 
guarantee  it  would  buy  900  radios  and 
allow  Collins  to  set  the  price  and,  second, 
plunk  down  another  $50,000  for  the 
drawings. 

This  kind  of  thing  fairly  makes  my 
blood  boil,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  the  kind 
of  efiBciency  and  reliability  we  have  at 
the  top  of  our  Navy  today  and  this  Is 
why  I  say  BeLieu  must  be  called  back  to 
the  Hill  to  answer  for  his  misstatements 
furnished  the  Defense  Subcommittee. 

There  is  even  more  reason  for  such 
a  course  of  action.  I  have  found  that 
the  AN/PRC-38  contains  much  equip- 
ment that  has  been  developed  and  paid 
for  before  by  this  Government. 

In  studying  the  AN/PRC-38  I  found 
that  its  specification  requires  that  the 
component  parts  and  circuitry,  to  a  max- 
imum degree,  be  identical  to  those  In 
radio  sets  AN/PRC-41  and  AN/PRC-47. 
These  radios,  too,  are  sole  source  orders 
from  Collins,  and  the  Government  also 
paid  for  their  development.  Now  we  find 
Collins  given  another  development  con- 
tract for  ahnost  $2  million  to  repeat 
much  of  what  it  was  paid  for  on  earlier 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  more  ramifi- 
cation to  this  case.  When  BeLieu  was 
ordered  by  Mr.  Mahon  to  answer  ques- 
tions, the  chairman  wanted  reliable  facts, 
not  off-the-cuff  opinions,  rationalisations 
or  outright  lies. 

So  what  happened?  Someone  to  the 
Navy  wrote  a  fairytale  about  the 
AN/PRC-38.  "nils  fable  was  designed  to 
cover  swneone's  tracks  to  rationaliae,  to 
mislead,  to  protect  the  Individual  first, 
the  Navy  second  and  to  hell  with  the 
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truth,  the  committee  and  the  poor  tax- 
payer.  Tte  poaslbiU^  that  the  decep- 
tion would  be  uncovered  waa  apparenttr 
discounted. 

Still,  we  have  to  assiuie  the  Navy,  as 
a  senrloe.  wanted  to  supply  the  right 
answers  to  the  committee.  So  what  hap- 
pMied?  InefBdency  and  incompetency, 
that  Is  what.  I  will  wager  that  at  least 
a  doaen  people,  pertiape  more,  were  sup- 
poeed  to  have  studied  dociunents  BeLieu 
supplied  the  committee.  All  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  docvunoits  were  right. 

It  Is  Just  as  apparent  as  the  Capitol 
Dome  in  Washington  that  everyone  up 
the  ladder  just  shuffled  the  papers. 
4n<M^iprf  them  and  passed  them  on. 
They  were  shuffled  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Ungpln  paper  shuffler  of  them  all.  Secre- 
tary BeLleu.  who  stacked  them  in  order 
and  sent  them  to  the  committee. 

In  any  event,  the  answers  furnished 
establish  that  either  Belieu  himself  sup- 
plied falsified  information  to  Congress 
with  malice  aforethought  or  that  he  Is 
served  by  a  chosen  staff  so  totally  dis- 
honest and  incompetent  that  it  demon- 
strates his  unfitness  to  continue  as  a  pro- 
curement administrator. 

I  might  add  that  this  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  BeLieu  has  deceived  a 
committee  of  Congerss,  nor  the  first  time 
he  has  worked  strenuously  to  line  up  a 
fat  sole-source  contract  for  Collins  Radio. 
In  the  simuner  of  1962.  I  publicized  the 
fact  that  BeLieu  personaUy  refused  to 
permit  a  nationally  known  electronics 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  Collins 
for  a  $4  million  production  contract  on 
the  previously  mentioned  PRC-41  radio, 
even  though  the  competitor  guaranteed 
to  do  the  Job  as  quickly  as  Collins  and 
for  $1  million  less. 

BeLieu '8  action  In  that  case  brought 
an  investigation  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
which  issued  a  report  ripping  BeLieu 
for  breiJdng  Department  of  Defense 
reg\ilations  by  refusing  to  issue  bid  sets 
to  ColUns*  competitor.  The  Department 
of  Defense  later  slapped  the  Navy  back 
Into  line  with  the  other  services,  and 
Bcljieu  must  now  Issue  bid  sets  to  any 
interested  manufacturer. 

Incidentally,  during  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  hearings,  LeBieu  person- 
ally g\iaranteed  the  Congress  that  the 
next  time  the  PRC-41  came  up  for  pro- 
curement, it  woiild  be  open  to  full  com- 
petition. Yet,  this  spring  I  caught 
BeLieu  setting  up  another  sole  source 
contract  with  Collins  for  further  pro- 
duction of  the  PRC-41.  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  his  solemn  vow  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  inefficiency,  incom- 
petency and  prevarication  are  luxuries 
that  this  dead-broke  Government  cannot 
afford.  And  neither  can  it  afford  such 
people  as  BeLieu.  whose  poor  manage- 
ment— to  tise  the  kindest  phrase  I  can 
think  of — has  been  documented  again 
and  again,  lliat  is  why  BeLieu  should 
be  hauled  up  here,  ccxnpelled  to  explain 
his  apparent  deceiving  of  a  congressional 
committee,  and  asked  to  take  disciplinary 
action  against  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble. If  he  Insists  on  taking  the  ultimate 
responsibility — as  he  has  to  cover  his 
goofiips  In  the  past— then  he  should  be 


retired  to  the  Continental  National  Bank 
In  Port  Worth  with  his  f  onner  boss,  Mr. 
Korth.        

NKWS  RELEASES  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  during  a  special  order  obtained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brocx].  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
him  about  an  impression  we  had  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  issuing  ne^s 
releases  during  the  course  of  one  of  its 
criminal  cases.  Yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Katzenbach,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  explaining  what  had 
transpired  from  the  Department's  point 
of  view.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and 
I  am^lad  to  Insert  a  copy  of  it  In  the 
RicoCd  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
Interested  in  the  matter.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Thob  C.  Toclktsom, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAm  CoNcarjwMAN:  I  bav«  noted  your  re- 
markB  made  In  the  House  of  Representatlyes 
on  Wednesday.  October  16.  aa  set  forth  In 
the  CONOMBsioNAL  RxcoKO  Of  that  day.  The 
sequence  of  events  concerning  the  fUlng  of 
the  motion  In  question  with  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Friday.  October  4.  Is  as  f oUows. 

The  papers  to  be  filed  were  prepared  In  the 
Justice  Department,  and  contact  was  made 
with  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  notify  that  office  of  the  Department's 
desire  to  file  papers  on  that  day.  The  Clerk's 
office  advised  the  Department  that  the  Clerk 
would  be  In  his  office  untU  a  certain  hour 
and  that,  if  the  papers  were  filed  after  that 
time,  they  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other employee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
was  under  standing  Instructions  to  accept 
such  documents.  The  motion  papers  were 
filed  In  this  fashion  and  date  stamped  by 
the  Court  officer  who  received  them  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.  October  4.  The  Clerk  had. 
however,  already  left  for  the  day  and  the 
motion  was  not  date  stamped  by  the  Clerk's 
office  untU  Satxutlay,  October  6.  Documents 
have  been  so  received  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  motion  was  be- 
ing prepcu^d  In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox  was  at- 
tempting to  reach  defense  coxinsel  Jacob 
Koesman  ot  Philadelphia  In  order  to  notify 
him  of  the  fact  that  the  motion  would  be 
filed,  and  to  arrange  for  the  most  expeditious 
possible  delivery  of  the  motion  papers  to  him. 
Solicitor  General  Cox  reached  Mr.  Koesman 
by  telephone  a  few  minutes  after  a  Jxistlce 
Department  employee  had  departed  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  file  the  papers  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Arrangements  were  made  between 
the  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Koesman  for 
the  motion  to  be  served  by  special  delivery 
mall  and  this  was  done.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  the  motion  had  been  filed  and  the 
gist  of  the  motion  was  conveyed  to  defense 
attorney  Z.  T.  Osborne  In  Nashville  by  tele- 
phone by  Mr.  Walter  Sheridan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  Friday  evening. 

No  release  of  information  concerning  the 
motion  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  until  the  motion  had  actually  been 
received  at  the  Supreme  Court.     Then,  and 


only  then  were  copies  of  the  motion  made 
available  to  the  press — not  merely  to  one 
nsfirspaper  but  to  reporters  from  both  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. There  was  no  premature  release  of 
Information. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nicholas  dkB.  KATSXifBACH, 

Deputjf  Attorney  Oeneral. 


SALE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.   WYMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

imanimcus  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  membership  to  a  very  serious 
problem.  This  is  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  go  to  court  seeking  to  stop  the 
sale  to  Communist  nations  of  wheat  and 
other  agricultural  products. 

A  brief  examination  of  Public  Law 
87-128  passed  in  1961  shows  that  the 
Congress  expressly  stated  In  section  2(c) 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  Congress  and 
hence  of  our  Government  "In  no  manner 
to  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell  or  make 
available  any  subsidized  agricultural 
commodity  to  any  Communist  nations.** 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  October  9,  1963. 
stated  at  page  15,  that  this  was  mere 
PKjlicy  and  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  commercial  sales.  In  sub- 
stance what  the  President's  brother  ruled 
was  that  the  Government  could  Ignore 
the  express  and  stated  Intention  of  the 
Congress  as  to  national  poUcy. 

I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  whether 
we  are  watching  a  mockery  being  made 
of  our  laws  and  of  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Chief  Executive  as  he  rad- 
ically changes  JJB.  policy  in  the  cold 
war  without  even  consulting  the  Con- 
gress. We  should  consider  carefully 
whether  we  can  take  this  question  to  the 
courts  for  a  temporary  and  eventually 
a  permanent  Injunction  to  enjoin  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  Issuing 
these  export  licenses  In  violation  of  the 
stated  policy  of  law.  I  think  we  ought 
to  at  least  determine  If  this  can  be  done 
for  If  It  is  legally  possible  to  enjoin  our 
balling  the  Communist  system  out  of  a 
hole  caused  by  its  own  defects  we  should 
ask  the  help  of  the  Judiciary  in  check- 
ing these  repeated  usurptlons  of  legisla- 
tive pKjwer  by  the  President  with  help 
from  his  brother. 

If  we  are  ever  to  assist  oppressed 
peoples  of  this  world  to  genuine  freedom 
from  Communist  tjTanny  it  Is  not  by 
feeding  and  fattening  Communists. 


JET  AGE  MARKS  FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.   BECKER.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoao. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  7:20 
pjn.  on  October  26.  Pan  American  Air- 
ways Jet  clipper  N711PA  will  be  in  the 
air  between  New  York  and  San  Juan. 
p.R.  In  the  wake  of  this  aircraft  fiows 
the  entire  Jet  age  which  began  at  this 
moment  exactly  5  years  ago.  when  Jet 
clipper  N711PA  took  off  on  the  first 
scheduled  Jet  flight  under  the  American 

flag. 

Since  the  Jet  clipper  America's  fiight 
on  October  26.  1958.  840  Boeing  and  189 
Douglas  Jets  have  gone  into  service  for 
the  airlines  of  the  world — revolutionla- 
ing  travel  and  changing  historic  con- 
cepts of  geography. 

Pan  American  Airways,  in  these  5 
years,  has  flown  300  mllUon  revenue 
miles — comparable  to  three  trips  to  the 
Bun  with  enough  mileage  left  over  to 
make  30  trips  to  the  moon.  Pan  Ameri- 
can Jet  clippers  have  carried  10,395,000 
persons  since  the  Inaugural  flight — the 
equivalent  of  every  man,  womsin,  and 
child  in  both  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
with  seats  left  over. 

Beginning  service  in  1958  with  the 
first  6  Boeings  to  come  off  the  produc- 
tion line.  Pan  American  now  has  a  fleet 
of  66  Jets  with  an  additional  8  on  order. 
These  planes  now  fly  for  Pan  American 
to  104  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Not  a  single  piston  aircrsJt  Is  repre- 
sented in  the  airline's  250  transatlantic 
and  transpacific  filghts  scheduled  each 
week  this  fall  and  winter. 

Although  the  Jet  carries  nearly  twice 
as  many  passengers  at  nearly  twice  the 
speed  of  piston  aircraft,  it  has  stimu- 
lated travel  so  that  a  greater  number 
of  Jets  are  flying  the  oceans  today  than 
the  number  of  piston  sdrcraft  in  the 
summer  of  1958.  Last  summer.  Pan 
American  had  206  flights  each  week  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States, 
compared  to  170  piston  flights  In  the 
summer  of  1958. 

Since  its  historic  first  flight  5  years 
ago.  Jet  clipper  N711PA  has  compiled  a 
performance  record  unequaled  In  the 
history  of  transportation — typlfjrlng  the 
performance  of  the  entire  family  of  Jet 
clippers. 

Throughout  Its  5  years,  this  aircraft 
has  been  in  continuous  service,  except 
for  scheduled  maintenance  and  modifi- 
cations, flying  an  estimated  14,574  hours 
and  covering  7,287,000  miles  without  a 
single  major  incident. 

For  5  years,  the  aircraft  has  been  in 
use  an  average  of  7  hours  and  59  minutes 
each  day. 

Despite  its  hours  and  mileage.  Jet  clip- 
per N711PA  is  as  new  as  the  moment  it 
Diade  its  first  fiight  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
better  aircraft  than  it  was  in  1958.  Pan 
American  ofBcials  state. 

The  aircraft  is  "new"  because  of  a  con- 
tinuous replacement  of  parts  on  a  reg- 
ular schedule  and  is  ''better"  because  of 
a  series  of  modifications  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  aircraft  by  Pan 
American  to  improve  operating  charac- 
teristics and  passenger  comfort. 

Jet  transports  have  proven  the  most 
reliable  and  efficient  "tool"  for  the  pro- 
duction of  transportation  In  the  history 
of  aviation.  Pan  American's  jet  cUppers 
spend  up  to  13  hours  a  day  In  the  air. 
covering   wide  segments  of  geography 


ranging  to  84  lands  on  Pan  American's 
71,000-mile  route  pattern. 

In  a  single  month,  one  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican's turlx)fan-powered  Intercontinen- 
tal-range Jets  accomplished  320  hours 
fiight  time.  During  a  month  It  files 
135.000  air  miles. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Jet  age  began 
last  summer  when  Pan  American  made 
the  first  American-fiag  Jet  freighter 
filghts,  opening  the  Jet  age  in  air  freight 
as  it  had  in  passenger  travel.  Today 
Pan  American  has  Jet  freighters  in  serv- 
ice across  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
with  a  fieet  of  11  aircraft  in  operation 
or  on  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  long 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  problem  of 
civilian  supplementation  through  the 
military  airlift  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  must  certainly  be  heartened  with 
the  Pan  American  Jet  story.  The  knowl- 
edge that  Pan  American  already  has  66 
Jet  aircraft  and  an  additional  8  on  order 
Is  most  comforting  when  it  Is  realized 
that  in  case  of  national  emergency,  Pan 
American  will  be  able  to  turn  its  entire 
fieet  over  to  the  Military  Establishment 
within  24  hours.  I  am  proud  to  say  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  thousands  of 
dedicated  Pan  American  employees  live 
in  my  congressional  district  and  this 
fact,  quite  naturally,  makes  me  more  In- 
terested than  ever  in  Pan  American's 
continued  leadership  In  the  International 
transportation  Industry. 


rapidly  growing  know-how,  and  Grace's 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  geographi- 
cal problems  existing  on  the  west  coast, 
was  flying  the  route  16  years  before  an- 
other UJ3.  fiag  line  was  even  considered 
for  operations  from  the  United  States 
into  South  America. 

I  salute  Pan  American  and  its  enthusi- 
astic personnel,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  all  be  here  together  to  ob- 
serve the  50th  anniversary  of  that  air- 
line, which  began  so  modestly  36  years 
ago  In  Key  West. 


JET  AGE   MARKS   FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distingiilshed  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker].  I  also  have 
many  thousands  of  Pan  American  em- 
ployees as  my  constituents  and  I  am 
equally  proud  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments In  Pan  American's  Latin  Ameri- 
can Division. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Pan  American  actusdly  came 
into  being  on  another  October  26 — Octo- 
ber 26,  1927 — when  a  very  small  Pan 
American  airplane,  carrying  a  very  small 
contingent  of  passengers,  and  an  even 
smaller  bag  of  international  mall  took  off 
from  Key  West,  Fla.  for  a  90-mlle  flight 
to  Havana,  Cuba.  That  was  36  years 
ago  come  next  Saturday,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
I  share  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  the  pride  he  feels  In  being  part  of  a 
significant  aeronautical  anniversary. 

Shortly  after  the  Havana  flight  In  1927. 
Pan  American  started  fiylng  to  other 
Caribbean  islands  and  on  down  the 
treacherous  and  uncharted  east  coast  of 
South  America.  In  1928  Pan  American 
and  W.  R.  Grace  k  Co.,  combined  to  or- 
ganize Panagra  which  Is  still  the  pranler 
carrier  operating  on  South  America's 
west  coast.  Panagra,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
equipped  with  Pan  American's  young,  but 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF 
OCTOBER  28,  1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  concerning 
the  progrton  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  ha-ppy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.- 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Prior  to  responding  to 
the  gentleman's  Inquiry  may  I  advise 
that  we  have  completed  the  legislative 
business  for  this  week  and  It  will  be  my 
Intention  to  ask  that  we  go  over  until 
Monday. 

Monday  Is  District  day.  There  are 
no  bUls.  There  is  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
continuing  appropriations  for  certain 
governmental  agencies. 

House  Resolution  314,  granting  addi- 
tional travel  authority  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

For  Tuesday: 

House  Resolution  551,  declaring  the 
House  delegation  to  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentary Conferences  to  be  an  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  p\uix>se  of  imple- 
menting the  act  of  July  11,  1956 — Pub- 
lic Law  689,  84th  Congress. 

House  Resolution  555,  to  send  HJl. 
6143— Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of   1963 — to  conference. 

House  Resolution  554,  to  send  HJl. 
4955 — Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963 — to  conference. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

HJl.  8427,  Improved  retirement  and 
disabUity  system  for  certain  employees 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

This  will  be  imder  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  debate. 

HJl.  8195.  1-year  extension  of  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program. 

This  will  be  under  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  debate. 

This,  of  course.  Is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservations  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HARSHA.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
jaama  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
f^tot.irnpiijihod  majority  leader  If  we  are 
really  going  to  get  this  CIA  retirement 
bill  next  week.  That  ha«  been  floating 
around  here  for  at  least  a  week  and  was 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
House. 

&fr.  AIjBERT.  May  I  advise  the  gen- 
tleman in  that  regard  that  it  was  pro- 
gramed at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rnms],  who 
Is  managing  the  bill.  It  was  put  over 
solely  because  we  were  advised  that  the 
gentleman  had  a  virus  and  would  not  be 
able  to  be  present;  that  was  the  only 
reason  for  putting  It  over. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Tes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  it  been  decided 
whether  on  Monday — I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  announced  a 
resolution  would  come  up  Monday  con- 
tizming  appropriations? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  now  to  be  a  30- 
day  or  a  60-day  continuance? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  win  be  a  30-day  or  1 -month  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  It  is  going  to  be  a 
60-day  continuance,  I  would  like  to  de- 
vise some  way  of  providing  a  modest 
Christmas  decoration  for  the  House,  and 
I  would  hope  to  have  the  support  of  the 
distinguished   majority   leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  flrst  time 
I  have  ever  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  favor  any  appropriation  for  any- 
thing In  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  a  very  modest 
appn^^rlatlon  for  that  purpose. 


THE  CORN  SALE 


for  Its  very  existence  against  the  evils 
of  atheistic  communism? 

Despite  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  ban  on  the  orbiting  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  the  pro- 
posals for  cooperation  in  space  explora- 
tion, the  Slno-Sovlet  disputes,  have  we 
heard  "word  1"  from  Khrushchev  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  is  any 
less  Intent  on  communtzing  the  world? 
Indeed  not.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  the 
kind  of  "gratitude"  the  Communists  dis- 
play when  we  work  for  a  relaxation  of 
tensions.  When  the  newspapers  were 
reporting  the  President's  approval  of  the 
wheat  sale,  these  headlines  were 
matched  by  those  of  renewed  harass- 
ment of  TJS.  troop  movements  by  East 
German  border  guards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selling  com  to  the  Kadar 
regime  would  be  rank  hypKXjrlsy.  The 
present  Hungarian  Government  has  not 
forgiven  nor  forgotten  the  attempts  7 
years  ago  to  restore  self-determination 
in  this  Eastern  European  country.  The 
majority  of  political  prisoners  are  still 
in  Jail.  Those  who  s\ippressed  the  up- 
rising are  still  in  power. 

If  we  supply  any  of  the  Communist 
bloc  nations  with  commodities,  we  help 
to  lessen  their  own  need  to  provide  them. 
Thus,  we  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
their  strategic  position  by  allowing  a 
greater  proportion  of  available  resources 
to  be  devoted  to  the  btillding  of  a  mighty 
military  machine.  Why  the  United 
States  should  help  Khrushchev  in  his 
oft-repeated  vow  to  "bury  us"  is  an  im- 
ponderable without  parallel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  selling 
com  to  Hungary.  I  urge  the  President 
to  weigh  carefully  the  full  effects  of  this 
proposed  transaction. 

It  is  not  In  the  Interests  of  freedom, 
that  most  priceless  of  all  hiunan  condi- 
tions, to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  govern- 
ment that  has  murdered  those  who  have 
fought  for  it. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mumlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  18  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  It 
littterly  ironic  that  our  Government  is 
preparing  to  approve  the  sale  of  com 
to  Commnnist  Hungary  on  the  very  date 
of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  against  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  cruel  message 
nor  clearer  Indication  of  abandoning 
democratic  principle  than  announcing 
to  the  freedom-loving  Hungarian  peo- 
ple that  the  United  States  is  observing 
their  1956  revolution  by  agreeing  to  the 
sale  of  com  to  their  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  Na- 
tion, "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,"  is  engaged  in  a  struggle 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  28,  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  PLACES 

Mr.   HARSHA.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Goookll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potet  in  the 
RscosD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  Joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  781,  which  will  clarify 
the  right  of  every  citizen  under  the  Con- 
stitution voluntarily  to  pray  and  read 
the  scriptures  in  public  schools  and 
other  public  places. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  overturn  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  cases  on  this  subject.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  on  the  nar- 
row facts  involved  In  those  cases,  that 
no  State  may  compel  by  law  a  religious 
observance  such  as  reading  the  Bible, 
saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  saying  a 
prayer  written  by  the  State. 

Many  extreme  interpretations  have 
been  taken  from  these  decisions.  The 
concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Douglai 
has  reenforced  the  interpretations  of 
those  who  wish  to  take  an  extreme  view 
of  the  decisions.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment with  no  disrespect  intended  for 
the  Supreme  Court  and  certainly  with 
no  remote  Inference  that  cltlaens  should 
do  less  than  respect  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  Dean  Erwtn  Grlswold  said: 

The  debt  which  we  all  owe  to  the  Court  it 
far  greater  than  any  Individual  can  repay. 
Criticism  of  declalons  of  the  Court  or  opln- 
loos  of  Its  menxbers  should  be  offered  sa 
an  effort  to  repay  that  debt,  and  with  the 
thought  that  conscientious  criticism  may 
b«  an  aid  to  the  Court  in  carrying  out  ttl 
difficult  and  eaeentlal  taslc 

I  am  troubled  by  the  absolutist 
approach  that  seems  to  be  gaining  cur- 
rency on  the  Supreme  Court  with  refer- 
ence to  constitutional  Issues.  The  estab- 
lishment prohibition  does  not  mean  to 
me  religious  sterility  in  our  pobUe 
schools.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  ma- 
jority must  give  up  its  cultuial  heritage 
and  tradition.  It  is  Important  In  our 
educational  process  for  minorities  also 
to  be  tolerant.  Learning  tolerance  for 
others  is  a  crucial  part  of  our  educational 
process.  As  Dean  Grlswold  put  it  most 
eloquently : 

In  a  country  which  has  a  great  tradltloB 
of  tolerance,  Is  it  not  Important  that  minor- 
ities who  have  benefited  so  greatly  from  that 
toleranoe,  should  be  tolerant,  too.  as  long 
as  they  are  not  compelled  to  take  afDrmattve 
action  themselvee.  and  nothing  Is  done  which 
they  cannot  wait  out.  or  pass  respectfully  by. 
without  their  own  persotial  participation, 
if  they  do  not  want  to  give  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  issues  are  momen- 
tous to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The 
relationship  between  church  and  state 
should  be  defined  more  precisely  through 
the  constitutional  process.  Local  school 
boards,  school  principals  and  teacher* 
shoxild  be  free  to  conduct  prayers  and 
public  readings  In  the  schools  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the 
amendment  I  offer  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  '^ 
did  not  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  "Fhank  Bickxb,  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  New  York  State.  He  has 
led  the  crusade,  on  an  entirely  bipartisan 
basis,  to  define  precisely,  by  means  of  » 
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carefully  drafted  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  boundaries  of  proper  religious 
observances  In  public  places. 


THE  CULTURAL  CRISIS  IN  THE 

NATIONS  CAPITAL 
Mr.   HARSHA.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Wknall]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.      IS    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.   Spesiker,  when 
Newton  N.  Mlnow,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission, 
criticized  television   as   a   "vast  waste- 
land" few  could  foresee  that  the  opening 
of  the   1963-64   cultural   season   would 
find  the  Nation's  Capital  itself  a  cultural 
wasteland  with  the  world-famous  Bol- 
shol  Ballet  performing  In  a  converted  ice 
rink,  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  strike  demand- 
ing a  living  wage. 

Paul  A.  Nagle,  administrative  vice 
president.  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  APL-CIO,  commented  cogently 
on  this  situation  In  a  letter  to  me 
saying —  1 1 

Apparently,  the  citizens  of  Washington  are 
able  to  afford  to  subsidize  the  city's  vast 
■ports  stadium,  but  are  expected  to  place 
cultural  considerations,  In  quite  a  different 
compartment.  1 1 

At  the  present  time  almost  any  begin- 
ning Government  clerk  In  Washington  is 
paid  more  than  orchestra  players  with 
years  of  training  and  experience  and  the 
finest  educational  backgrounds.  The 
musicians  rejected,  through  their  union, 
the  orchestra  management's  offer  to 
raise  their  present  pay  to  a  level  which 
would  bring  the  seasonal  pay  of  the  low- 
est paid  staff  musicians  in  the  third  sea- 
son of  the  proposed  3-year  employment 
contract  to  $5,000;  The  musicians*  pres- 
ent demand  would  bring  the  third-year 
fig\ire  to  $6,000. 

The  greatest  support  that  has  come  to 
major  metropolitan  orchestras  In  recent 
years  has  come  from  grants  of  public 
funds  for  public   concerts   from  State, 
coimty,     and     city     governments.    In 
nearby    Baltimore,    Md.,    the    resident 
symphony  orchestra  receives  $140,000  a 
year  from  such  sources,  the  Los  Angeles 
symphony  receives  $155,000.  the  Phila- 
delphia  Orchestra    $50,000,    the   Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra  $50,000,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  $35,000.    The  New  York 
Philharmonic  receives  support  from  the 
New  York  State  cultural  fund.    In  a  re- 
cent dispute  between  the  Detroit  Or- 
chestra Association,  the  crisis  was  re- 
solved when  the  city  of  Detroit  pledged 
an  additional  $22,500  to  the  $50,000  It 
already   gives   Its   symphony   orchestra 
each  year.    Last  year  a  similar  Impasse 
in  Chicago  was  resolved  when  the  mayor 
of  Chicago,  Richard  J.  Daley,  pledged  to 
use  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  raise  an 
additional  $300,000  for  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  so  the  playing  season 
could  be  extended. 

The  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  $8,000  a  year  to  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra.    It  is  not 


that  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  lacks  the  power,  or 
sufficient  authority,  to  contribute  as 
much  to  its  resident  symphony  orchestra 
as  other  cities  in  our  country  contribute 
to  their  symphony  orchestras.  Actually, 
the  basic  authority  for  financial  support 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
other  music  and  art  programs  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  amply  provided 
In  the  1942  Act  of  Congress  establishing 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  De- 
partment, though  it  Is  possible  that  some 
refinement  of  this  act  is  necessary  at  this 
time. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  closefisted 
with  the  budget  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment. This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  its  current  budget  Is  over  $3  million 
a  year.  The  Congress  appropriates  for 
specific  Items,  and  the  current  budget 
includes  only  $8,000  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  sum  requested 
by  the  City's  Fathers  for  this  great 
orchestra. 

This  situation  must  change — and  for 
the  better.  Herman  D.  Kenln,  president 
of  the  powerful  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  AFL-CIO,  strongly  favors 
municipal  aid  for  the  arts.  As  early  as 
1959  he  said,  shortly  after  becoming  head 
of  the  musicians'  union,  that — 

If  America  Is  to  witness  a  renaissance  of 
the  living  arts  In  our  time — and  come  It 
must  If  our  national  cultxiral  heritage  Is  to 
survive — much  of  the  Impetus  must  come 
from  the  Congress. 


With  regard  to  mimlclpal  aid  for  the 
arts  in  the  Ertstrlct  of  Colvimbia  Mr. 
Kenln  said: 

The  proposal  Is  much  In  line  with  what 
the  Federation  of  MuBlclans  has  been  preach- 
ing for  a  number  of  years;  namely,  that  the 
cultural  arts  must  have  governmental  sup- 
port at  all  levels.  Such  Is  the  proven  suc- 
cess pattern  In  Europe,  even  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tet  we  In  the  United  States,  with  all 
ova  vast  resources,  have  done  so  very  little 
to  conserve  and  multiply  our  human  re- 
sources of  talent. 

Mr.  Kenln  wrote  me  under  date  of 
October  23,  1963.  regarding  the  urgent 
need  to  bring  "the  facts  of  life  home  to 
those  who  have  the  community  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  our  fine  National 
Symphony  Orchestra." 

Sam  Jack  Kaufman,  president  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians Local  161,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  has  also  written  me  re- 
garding the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc 
White  House  Committee  To  Aid  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  saying 
that— 


I>esplte  the  meeting  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Recreation  Board  with  Mr.  Charles 
H(Mvky  on  Monday.  I  agree  with  you  that 
permanent  legislation  Is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  recurring  crisis  each  year. 

This  ad  hoc  White  House  Committee 
Includes  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wlrtz,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  and  Presidential  Adviser  Charles 
A.  Horsky.  The  musicians  remember, 
however,  that  when  the  then  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Arthur  Goldberg,  intervened 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  dispute  the 
musicians  actually  gained  very  little,  if 
anythmg,  more  than  they  could  have 
gained  through  their  own  efforts. 


Paul  Hume,  the  nationally  known  mu- 
sic critic  of  the  Washington,  D.C..  Post, 
points  out  that^— 

The  National  Symphony  players'  problem 
lies  less  In  the  amount  of  money  offered  for 
the  weeks  they  work  than  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  weeks  for  which  they  are  contracted. 

Why  cannot  the  National  Symphony  build 
a  summer  concert  hall,  air  conditioned,  in 
which  It  can  have  concerts  of  such  excite- 
ment that  people  line  up  in  droves  for 
tickets? 

Can  we  not  do  what  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  New  York.  Boston,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  other  cities  do— which  Is  to  find 
ways  of  using  symphony  musicians  most  of 
the  yecu-? 

Richard  L.  Coe,  distinguished  drama 
critic  of  the  WaslUngton  Post,  wrote 
that — 

Our  "Capital  of  the  Western  World"  last 
week  clinched  Its  nickname,  HlcksvlUe-on- 
the-Potomac. 

From  Its  own  op\ilent  theater  In  the  capi- 
tal of  the  UJ3.SJI.,  a  sizable  company  of  the 
Bolshol  Ballet  took  the  only  stage  It  could 
get  In  the  U.S.  Capital — converted  ice  rink, 
the  Washington  Coliseum,  born  mine's 
Arena. 

I  very  much  resent,  as  a  citizen  of  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world,  that  this  miserable 
treatment  of  the  performing  arts  is  the  best 
our  country's  Capital  can  offer. 

The  Nation's  Capital  could  readily  be 
rescued  from  the  condition  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Coe,  and  could  easily  provide 
an  air-conditioned  summer  music  hall 
to  make  long  seasons  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  possible  by  saving 
the  Capitol  Theater. 

The  House  has  twice  passed  legisla- 
tion to  save  the  Capitol  Theater,  and 
passed  It  imanimously,  the  flrst  time  on 
September  24,  1962,  and  the  second  time 
on  Augiist  26,  1963.  This  legislation  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  District  ot 
Columbia  Committee. 

Senator  Pattl  H.  Douglas,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  Joined 
Representative  George  Hubdleston,  Jk.. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  and  myself  in 
introducing  similar  legislation  to  save 
the  Capitol  Theater. 

This   bipartisan    legislation    will    not 
conflict  with  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter; In  fact.  It  should  greatly  strengthen 
the  drive  for  funds  on  its  behalf.    The 
reason  for  this  should  be  obvious,  even 
to  the  most  partisan  proponent  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center.    It  is  simply 
this:  if  we  permit  the  destruction  of  the 
Capitol  Theater,  one  of  the  finest  music 
and  concert  halls  in  the  United  States 
today,  we  will  not  be  really  able  to  jus- 
tify asking  people  all  over  the  Nation  to 
contribute  money  to  build  the  National 
Cultural  Center  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
Washington  needs  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  if  it  is  to  discharge  its 
great  and  necessary  role  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.    I  voted  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  on  August  22, 1958,  when 
legislation  authorizing  it  was  first  before 
the  House,  and  I  voted  for  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter when  this  proposal  was  before  the 
House  on  August  6,  this  year. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  truly  national,  and 
to  provide  stages  for  the  best  of  the  per- 
forming arts  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries.    At  the  same  time,  Washington 
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dMper»toly  needs  the  Capitol  Theater  to 
fill  In  until  the  Natkmal  Cultural  Center 
iB  built,  and  thereafter  to  provide  a  suit- 
able wtrmm^T  concert  hall  which  would 
be  alr-coodltloQed.  That  this  Is  so  1a 
shown.  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  even 
though  the  Congress  provided  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  never  been  permitted  to  play 
there.  The  District  of  Columbia  needs 
the  Capitol  Theater  for  its  own  National 
Symph<my  Orchestra  and  its  other  resi- 
dent groups  in  the  performing  arts  so 
ttiey  may  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Rogers,  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, has  suggested  that  the  precedent  for 
civic  intervention  in  saving  the  Capitol 
Theater  was  demonstrated  In  New  York 
City  where  Carnegie  Hall  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  citizens 
and  leading  public  ofBcials.  Among  those 
active  in  that  great  civic  effort  were: 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  and, 
for  the  arts,  Isaac  Stern  and  a  host  of 
distinguished  American  artists. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  at  this  time  that 
Actors'  Equity  Association,  AFL-CIO, 
headed  by  Ralph  Bellamy,  has  offered  to 
launch,  at  the  appropriate  time,  a  na- 
tional campaign  for  funds  to  reequip  the 
CmpiUA  Theater  without  1  cent  of  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  This  offer  is  a  cru- 
el*! one.  and  should  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  save  the  Capitol  Theater. 
What  Isaac  Stom  and  his  colleagues  did 
for  the  cause  of  American  music  at  Car- 
negie Hall  in  New  York  City  can  be  done 
for  all  of  the  performing  arts  in  Wash- 
ington by  saving  the  Capitol  Theater. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  important  and 
significant  effort  In  the  arts  in  this  coim- 
try  in  recent  years  than  saving  the  Capi- 
tol Theater  and  financially  insuring  the 
future  of  the  National  Symphcmy  Or- 
chestra. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  objected  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  save  the  Capitol  Theater. 
Their  argimaent  is  that  they  "consider  it 
Inadvisable  to  divert  badly-needed  Dis- 
trict funds  to  a  use  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  overall  needs  of  the  District, 
must  be  considered  of  a  lower  priority." 
Senator  J.  OunfN  Bbaix,  RepuMlcan,  of 
Maryland,  and  Representative  Charles 
McC  IiAathias,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  have 
both  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
funds  for  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Like  the  bill  by  Senator  Doug- 
las, the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Bkall 
provides  for  saving  the  Capitol  Theater. 
At  the  time  this  bill  by  Senator  Beall  was 
introduced,  the  Washington,  D.C..  Eve- 
ning Star  reported.  March  16,  1963. 
that— 

Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Dlatrlet  CommlSBloners  said  he  thought  It 
was  "very  desirable  to  preeerre  the  Capitol 
ITieater  aa  an  outlet  for  erents  of  cultural 
Importance." 

Federal  grants,  rather  than  earmarked  tax 
money  would  be  the  appropriate  way  to  fund 
a  District  cultural  program,  Mr.  Tobrlner 
said. 

Clearly,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
<a  the  District  of  Columbia  are  willing 
to  tolerate,  perhi^s,  even,  to  welcome  the 


arts,  as  long  as  somebody  else  pays  for 
them. 

The  District  of  Columbia  which  is  so 
hard-pressed  for  funds  that  It  cannot 
afford  adequate  schools,  or  to  save  Its 
fast-disappearing  cultural  facilities.  Is 
losing  more  than  $3  million  a  year  in 
taxes,  according  to  one  recent  estimate 
which  could  be  realized  from  the  com- 
pletion of  such  building  projects  as  those 
proposed  for  the  Watergate  area,  the 
Providence  Hospital  site,  2700  Adams 
Mill  Road,  and  the  old  Henderson  Castle 
site  on  16th  Street  NW. 

High-rise  apartment  buildings  are  be- 
ing constructed  with  great  and  increas- 
ing rapidity  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the 
center,  while  new  construction  in  Wash- 
ington is  lagging  far  behind. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this,  some  of  which  were  stated  by  Fon- 
taine C.  Bradley  at  the  hearing  by  the 
Bocuxl  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  July  1,  1963,  requesting, 
on  behalf  of  Eugene  Meyer  m.  Katherlne 
Graham.  Frederick  S.  Beebe.  and 
the  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.. 
that  the  CommisslonerB  redefine  the 
boundaries  of  the  Adams-Morgan  urban 
renewal  project  so  as  to  exclude  the 
Meyer-owned  Henderson  Castle  site  from 
the  project  area. 

The  short  shrift  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  gives 
its  architects  and  builders — and  short- 
changes itself  in  addition— is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  editorial  "The  Style  of  the 
City"  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  21, 1963. 

Unless  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  takes  decisive 
steps  at  this  time  to  change  the  present 
situation,  building  activities  will  be  fur- 
ther discouraged,  the  population  will 
further  decline,  and  the  Ertstrict's  tax 
base  will  continue  to  shrink. 

I  include  the  editorial  "The  Style  of 
the  City"  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
a  statement  by  Angus  Duncan,  executive 
secretary.  Actors'  Equity  Association, 
regarding  the  need  to  save  the  Capitol 
Theater  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21.  1968) 

TH«  Sm*  0»  THS  CXTT 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Watergate  develop- 
ment In  Foggy  Bottom  Illustrate  the  reasons 
for  the  general  mediocrity  of  commercial 
architecture  In  Washington.  There  Is  not 
one  recent  apartment  or  office  building  here 
that  approaches  the  outstanding  new  work 
In  cities  like  Baltimore  and  Detroit,  let  alone 
the  traditional  centers  of  good  design. 

The  official  critics,  that  plurality  of  agen- 
cies who  exercise  authority  over  the  style  of 
building,  must  bear  much  of  the  reaponal- 
blllty  for  this  esthetic  blight.  The  Imagina- 
tive architect  Is  confronted  with  public 
policies  no  more  stable  than  the  personal 
tastes  of  the  constantly  shifting  member- 
ships of  the  various  boards  and  commissions, 
the  most  Important  of  vrhlch  like  to  work 
In  the  closet  atmosphere  of  personal  negotia- 
tions and  private  meetings.  As  a  meas\ue  of 
official  Indecision,  there  have  been  some  15 
repetitive  formal  bearings  on  the  Watergate 
designs. 

Watergate's  architects  originally  cooper- 
ated with  the  Planning  Commission's  staff 
to  the  point  of  collaboration,  only  to  find 
themselves  vehemently  attacked  when  the 
management  of  the  Commission  passed  Into 
new  hands.    The  builders  thought  that  they 


had  reached  an  aocommodation  with  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  but  now  the  member- 
ship of  that  Conunlsslon  has  also  been 
changed  and  the  new  arrivals  announce  that 
there  Is  no  agreement. 

After  more  than  2  years  of  continuous 
arguing,  the  Issue  at  Watergate  has  now  been 
narrowed  to  the  height  at  the  buildings 
along  (he  river  front,  and  whether  they  will 
rise  90  feet  or  160.  The  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion seems  to  follow  the  view  that  height 
adjacent  to  water  or  a  parkway  must  neces- 
sarily be  (tensive.  To  the  contrary,  height 
alone  la  vasUy  less  Important  than  propor- 
tion. The  Commlsalon  m\ist  decide  whether 
to  encourage  high  narrow  buildings  cover- 
ing small  areas  of  their  sites  and  opening 
wide  spaces  at  pedestrian  level,  or  low  broad 
buildings  covering  large  areas.  Foggy  Bot- 
tom's leading  example  of  a  truly  oppressive 
architectural  mass  will  continue  to  be  the 
State  Department,  only  seven  floors  high 
but  two  unbroken  blocks  long. 

As  long  as  the  city  rigidly  limits  height 
everywhere,  Its  new  buildings  wUl  continue 
to  be  the  squat  cubea  that  already  line  Its 
principal  streets  shoulder  to  shoulder.  In 
this  stage  of  the  city's  growth  the  clearly 
preferable  choice  Is  to  let  buildings  at  se- 
lected sites  rise  to  coiulderable  heights,  to 
save  space  at  ground  level.  Fortunately  the 
Fine  Arts  Commlsalon  now  seems  inclined 
to  experiment,  in  a  gingerly  fashion,  with 
that  idea. 

Most  buUders.  lacking  the  patience  and 
the  reaources  of  Watergate's  backers,  will 
not  risk  good  architecture  until  they  are 
assured  that  Innovation  does  not  automatl- 
c&Uy  subject  them  to  delay  and  political  at- 
tack. Washington  requires  an  explicit  and 
firm  poUcy  for  good  design,  and  that  poUcy 
wUl  be  Judged  by  Its  success  In  bringing  grace 
and  style  to  a  densely  Inhabited  modem  city. 

LKQimCATS     THKATCaS    IM     WASHINOTON,    D.C. 

(Statement  by  Angus  Duncan,  executive  sec- 
retary.   Actors'   Bqulty    Association) 

Actors'  Equity  Association  Is  greatly  trou- 
bled by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  program 
that  would  encourage  the  availability  of 
quality  theater  In  Waahlngtoo.  D.C.  As  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Washington  exerts  great 
Influence  throughout  our  country  and  over- 
seas. Relative  to  other  great  capitals  of  the 
world.  Washington  lags  far  behind  in  pro- 
viding for  cultural  activity  befitting  a  capital 
city  and.  Indeed,  appears  willing  to  strip  her- 
self of  whatever  facilities  now  exist  for  the 
theater  arts.  The  Shubert  Theater  has  sl- 
ready  disappeared  from  the  Washington 
scene,  the  Capitol  and  possibly  the  Keith 
are  threatened  with  demolition.  While  In- 
formed observers  of  life  In  Washington  de- 
plore the  shortage  of  good  theater  faculties, 
the  political  leaders  of  the  community  seem 
indifferent  to  the  relentleee  advances  being 
made  by  the  bulldozer. 

PreoccupaUon  with  a  cultural  center  on 
the  Potomac  should  not  be  an  excuse  for 
Ignoring  the  need  for  planning  theater  facu- 
lties In  the  heart  oi  the  city  and  for  falUng 
to  protect  thoae  theaters  that  already  exist 
until  new  ones  are  built,  for  theater  is  not 
only  an  educational  and  cultural  asset  to  a 
community,  it  also  generates  commerce  and 
promotes  beneficial  activity  In  the  city  dur- 
ing noowork  hours. 

A  theater  patron  spends  money  not  only 
at  the  boxofflce,  bat  in  restaurants,  parking 
lots,  shops,  for  taxlcabs  and  other  publlo 
conveyances.  These  facilities  see  little  use 
during  nonwork  hours  In  Washington.  At 
night  and  on  many  weekends,  Washlngtoo 
streets  are  nearly  empty  and  In  some  down-  ^ 
town  areas  totally  barren  of  activity.  Park- 
ing lou  and  garages  have  only  a  daytime 
use,  retail  stores  see  very  limited  evening 
activity,  restaurants  lose  potentially  valuable 
evening  and  weekend  trade,  public  tran4;>or- 
tation  equipment  stands  xmused  during  a 
large  portion  of  a  24-hour  time  period.    Bf 
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expanding  the  life  of  the  city  into  evening 
hours,  quality  theater  can  produce  revenue 
for  the  city  and  Its  citizens. 

When    Carnegie    Hall    In    New    York    was 
threatened,    the   Oovernor,   the   mayor,   and 
many   more    leaders   of    the    State   and   city 
worked    together    to    Insure    Its    retention. 
This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that  all  were 
concerned  with  developing  New  York's  Un- 
coln   Center.     Many    years   ago.   Mayor   La- 
Ouardla    acted    to    have    the    city    purchase 
the  buUdlng  that  Is  now  New   York's  City 
Cent«-.     The  famous  New  York  City  Ballet 
and  Light  Opera  Companies,  housed  in  this 
structure,  remain  as  living  tributes  to  La- 
OuardU's  foresight  and  jxjlltical  leadership. 
The  Capitol  Theater  must  lie  preserved. 
Other  fine  theaters  must  be  saved,  and  new 
Uieaters   for   our    performing   arts   must   \M 
provided  If  our  Nation's  Capital  is  to  pro- 
Tide  cultviral  faculties  that  are  adequate  for 
the  city's  growing  population  and  befitting 
Its  role  aa  a  world  center. 

Equity  xirges  the  political  leaders  of  Wash- 
ington to  support  Senator  Douglas'  blU  to 
save  the  Capitol  Theater.  Equity  looks  for- 
ward to  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
In  the  hope  that  the  planners  of  tomorrow's 
Washington  will  recognloe  that  the  use  made 
o(  buildings  for  cultural  pxirposee  Is  equally 
as  Important  to  the  cultural  life  of  a  city  as 
the  beauty  of  the  suuctures  themselves. 


FRANKED  PATRON  MAIL 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  StaftordI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
surprised  to  read  a  statement  attributed 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive BraiK:h  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, that  House  opinion  is  unanimous  in 
favor  of  allowing  franked  patron  mail. 

I,  for  one.  am  bitterly  opposed  to  al- 
lowing Congressmen  to  send  franked 
third-class  mail  without  specific  ad- 
dresses of  individual  recipients.  If  a 
constituent  is  not  important  enough  to 
be  addressed  by  name,  then  we  better  not 
be  writing  to  him. 

I  would  also  remind  the  House  that  in 
April  1962,  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  bar  such  "Junk  mail" 
lost  by  only  5  votes  in  a  record  vote  of 
192  to  197.  If  this  vote  indicates  any 
unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  this  matter,  then  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  unanimous.  If  a  vote 
were  taken  on  the  issue  in  the  House  now, 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers would  vote  to  bar  patron  mall. 

The  chalrmtui  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  is  holding  up  action  on 
the  legislative  appropriations  Wll  be- 
cause of  the  demand  to  bar  the  House 
from  sending  patron  mail.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  spending  money  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  which  has  not  even 
been  appropriated. 


DALLAS.  SHOWCASE  OP  CAPITALISM 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alcxr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial and  a  feature  article  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  October  22,  1963. 
The  editorial.  "Quite  a  Town,"  and  the 
feature  by  Walter  B.  Moore,  "Giant 
Strides  Built  Dallas,"  tell  once  again  the 
remarkable  story  of  "Big  D" : 

QXTTrE  A  Toww 
Readers  of  the  News'  business  page  would 
find  It  hard  to  escape  the  ooncluslon  that 
things  are  looking  up  around  the  Dallas  area. 
Business  editor  Al  Altwegg  reported  the 
other  day  that  employment  In  the  Dallas 
metropolitan  area  rose  to  a  record  507,600 
for  September  and  unemployment  dropped 
below  3.4  percent,  the  lowest  level  of  the 
year.  This  compares  favorably  with  the 
Aug\ist  unemployment  rates  of  the  Nation, 
6.2  percent,  amd  the  State,  4.6  percent. 

There  were  good  tidings  on  the  same  day 
for  shareholders  in  area  corporations,  too. 
Texas  Instniments  reported  that  Its  net  sales 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1963  were  the  high- 
est for  any  quarter  in  TI  history.  The  92.- 
923,000  In  profits  made  the  quarter  the  most 
profitable  of  the  year. 

Shareholders  of  Texas  Industries  Inc.  were 
told  at  the  same  time  that  the  firm's  net 
Income  for  the  last  quarter  was  a  record 
$1,301,482  and  heard  a  prediction  that  this 
fiscal  year  should  be  the  best  the  company 
has  ever  had. 

Benjamin  ParrUl,  president  of  MlUer  Bros. 
Hat  Co.  Inc..  reported  that  his  firm  regis- 
tered a  7  percent  Increase  In  profits  and  a  9 
percent  boost  In  sales  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  and  foresaw  an  even  better  record  for 
this  year. 

What  keeps  Dallas  ticking  so  consistently 
In  the  business  world? 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  Is  an  article  by 
Walter  B.  Moore  detailing  "giant  strides"  in 
the  development  of  this  metropolitan  com- 
munity. 

The  eniimeratlon  reflects  two  basics: 
Dallas  has  a  broad  and  diverse  fo\mda- 
tlon — finance,  retailing,  wholesaling,  dlstrl- 
buUon,  the  arts,  education,  light  industry 
properly  balanced  with  heavy.  Its  economic 
eggs  are  In  a  lot  of  baskets. 

Its  leadership  has  been  aggressive  but 
sound.  It  is  a  leadership  that  takes  risks 
but  gets  things  done.  Its  financial  institu- 
tions have  been  fiercely  competitive,  but  in 
the  final  analysis  unite  on  the  essentials  oX. 
progress. 

Giant  SrsmES  Bthlt  Dallas 
(By  Walter  B.  Moore) 
DaUas  grew,  not  steadily  without  interrup- 
tion, but  by  a  number  of  giant  strides 
through  which  civic  leaders  obtained  major 
enterprises.  This  fact  is  generally  accepted 
by  historians  of  this  city,  althoxigh  tiiey  may 
differ  as  to  which  stepping  stones  were  most 
Important. 

A  longtime  DcJlas  civic  worker  was  re- 
cently asked  to  name  some  significant  mile- 
stones of  grovrth.  His  list,  not  necessarily  In 
exact  chronological  order  and  certainly  not 
in  order  of  Importance,  should  prove  inter- 
esting to  others  who  may  have  different  Ideas 
as  to  leading  events  causing  this  city's 
_  growth: 

1.  Selection  of  this  site  on  the  Trinity  as  a 
crossing  point  for  pioneers  and  stagecoach 
lines. 

2.  Comlngof  the  railroads. 

3.  Birth  of  a  distribution  center,  with  the 
establishment  of  farm-implement  branches. 

4.  Development  of  the  State  TtAx  of  Texas. 
6.  Establishment  of  SMU. 


6.  Merger  of  various  commercial  groups 
Into  a  central  chamber  of  conunerce. 

7.  Campaign  which  secured  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Bank. 

8.  Selection  of  Dallas  as  regional  center 
for  both  telephone  and  telegraph  setups, 
the  coming  of  the  News  from  Galveston 
and  other  steps  that  made  this  a  center  for 
communications  and  graphic  arts. 

9.  Kesaler  plan  and  resultant  develop- 
ments. 

10.  Trinity  reclamation  and  associated  de- 
velopments. 

11.  Insurance  firms'  growth  that  followed 
the  Robertson  law. 

12.  Annexation  of  East  Dallas  and  Oak 
Cliff. 

13.  Bxilldlng  of  a  leading  air  terminal. 

14.  Selection  of  Dallas  as  a  site  by  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  other  pioneer  manufacturing 
plants. 

16.  Establishment  of  the  rlght-to-work 
concept  favoring  IndlvlduaUty  and  indus- 
trial enterprises. 

16.  Building  of  the  original  Cotton  Bowl 
and  associated  developments,  including  pur- 
chase from  an  individual  of  rights  to  the 
January  1  Cotton  Bowl  game  and  presenta- 
tion of  this  event  to  Southwest  Conference. 

17.  Securing  of  the  Texas  Centennial  Ex- 
position of  1936. 

18.  Enterprises  associated  with  the  east 
Texas  oil  field  which  made  Dallas  a  pe- 
troletun  financing,  management  and  dis- 
tribution center. 

19.  Adoption  of  coiuicil-manager  form  of 
city  government. 

20.  Arrival  of  North  American  Aviation 
as  the  first  very  large  manufacturing  en- 
terprise to  establish  a  national  reputation 
for  Dallas  management  and  labor  abUity 
and  dependability. 

21.  Development  as  a  convention  center, 
Including  building  of  Dallas  Municipal  Au- 
ditorium. 

22.  Acquisition  of  hospitals,  research  and 
educational  Institutions  associated  with 
medicine,  including  Southwest  Medical 
Foundation. 

23.  Beginning  of  sdence-orlented  indus- 
tries when  present  management  took  over 
what  now  Is  Texas  Instruments. 

24.  Planned,  orderly  Integration. 

26.  Establishment  of  science  research 
center,  SMU  graduate  program  and  other 
current  emphasis  on  edueatloikal  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dallas  is  a  showcase  for 
capitalism.  Its  tremendous  growth,  its 
many  civic  accomplishments,  its  fine 
schools,  its  great  industries  and  busi- 
nesses offering  both  profit  and  employ- 
ment, its  contributions  to  art  and  culture, 
its  splendid  recreational  facilities,  its 
outstanding  airport,  its  acknowledged 
leadership  in  the  field  of  tran^wrtation 
and  communications,  its  wealth,  its  pro- 
duction, its  contribution  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  metropolitan  areas,  all  this  and 
more  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  I>allas.  The 
record  has  been  made  through  the  full 
operation  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, capitalism. 

Those  with  vision  and  courage  and 
willingness  to  do  and  dare  invested  their 
money,  their  brains,  and  their  brawn 
and  the  result,  as  always  when  these  In- 
gredients are  put  to  work,  is  spelled 
s-u-c-c-e-s-s. 

Who  gains  from  the  progress  of  Dallas? 
All  the  people  of  Dallas.  Those  who  in- 
vested money  or  talent,  have  been  able 
to  make  a  profit.  Profit  has  enabled  the 
industries  to  grow  and  prosper  and 
create  Jobs.  The  whole  community,  the 
workers  in  the  factories  and  stores,  the 
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indusUi&Usta  and  businesanen,  the  chil- 
dren share  in  the  cultural,  artistic,  and 
reQreational  accomplishments. 

wh^  a  contrast  between  the  success 
of  capitalism  as  seen  in  Dallas  and  the 
failures  of  communism  in  every  country 
where  the  sjrstem  operates.  Dallas,  and 
the  success  stories  of  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can communities,  the  standard  of  living 
of  most  of  our  people,  the  opportunity 
for  all,  offered  in  the  United  States  is  the 
best  answer  to  communism. 

I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  to  the 
President  and  some  of  his  advisers  who 
seem  to  prefer  a  socialistic  society,  that 
they  look  around  in  America  and  com- 
pare the  results  of  capitalism  to  those  in 
Communist  countries. 

Instead  of  tnring  to  cxirry  favor  with 
Khrushchev,  Tito,  and  other  Red  leaders 
by  deiM'eciating  our  own  accomplish- 
ments, it  would  be  so  refreshing  if  we 
heard  some  statements  from  the  White 
House  enumerating  the  blessings  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  America.  Blessings, 
incidentally,  shared  with  our  enemies 
the  Communists,  by  our  free  handouts 
to  Yugoslavia,  Poland  through  foreign 
aid,  and  now  to  Hungary,  and  Russia 
its^  through  selling  them  com  and 
wheat,  every  bushel  of  which  is  subsi- 
dized by  American  taxpayers.  Just  once, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Keiuiedy  express  his  faith  in  the 
American  people  instead  of  holding 
their  efforts  and  their  accomplishments 
in  contempt  as  he  continually  down- 
grades whatever  is  done  and  calls  for 
more  controls,  more  Federal  planning  in 
the  pattern  of  a  socialist  nation. 

We.  in  "Big  D,"  do  not  apologize  for 
following  the  capitalist  system.  We 
brag  about  It.  We  invite  President  Ken- 
nedy, Arthur  Schlesinger,  Walter  Heller, 
Walter  Reuther.  George  Ball,  Averell 
Harriman,  and  aU  the  other  advocates 
of  a  planned  economy  to  come  to  Dallas 
any  time  and  share  with  ils  the  pride  of  a 
real  American  community,  built  in  the 
best  American  traditions,  and  following 
the  finest  concepts  of  the  foundation  of 
America's  greatness,  belief  in  the  in- 
divldiial. 

RURAL   ILLINOIS   3   TO    1    AGAINST 
WHEAT  SALE 

Nfr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pihdliy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
noon  I  delivered  to  the  White  House 
4,095  letters  and  postcards  which  refute 
earlier  claims  by  the  administration  that 
rural  America  approves  the  Russian 
wheat  sale. 

All  of  the  mail  is  from  rural  Illinois, 
and  most  of  it  flatly  opposes  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  sell.  I  left  2,751  com- 
munications which  said  no.  and  1,344 
which  said  yes.  Most  of  those  which  said 
yes  added  stipulations  which  actually 
put  them  in  opposition  to  the  terms 
which  the  President  said  are  acceptable. 


Taking  this  into  account,  I  estimate 
the  mail  shows  more  than  3-to-l  oppoO^^ 
tion. 

Today's  mail  is  the  heaviest  yet,  and 
seems  to  be  ninning  about  the  same  per- 
centage. I  will  transmit  this  and  any 
additional  mail  I  receive  so  the  White 
House  will  be  kept  fully  informed. 

The  new  total  shows  1,767  yes,  and 
3,291  no,  or  65  percent  against. 

This  mail  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause most  of  it  is  from  my  own  dis- 
trict— an  area  with  46.4  percent  of  the 
population  listed  in  nonurban  categories. 
Most  farms  grow  wheat. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  tjrpical  of 
those  opposing  the  wheat  sale: 

Parmer  from  Greene  County  : 

Just  helping  Russia  to  bury  us  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

Parmer  from  Sangamon  County: 
One  year  ago  this  country  was  alerted  to 
the  prospects  of  a  third  world  war.  avoided 
by  promises  to  get  soldiers  out  of  Cuba,  mis- 
siles, etc.  No  proof  by  Inspection  as  pledged. 
Why  do  we  reward  the  unfalthfxil? 

Parmer  from  Calhoun  County: 
When  you  have  a  club,  don't  give  It  to  your 
enemy  and  expect  him  not  to  Mae  It. 

Parmer  from  Cass  Coimty: 

Let's  wipe  out  hunger  In  the  free  countries 
first. 

Parmer  from  Hancock  County: 

I  do  not  have  a  bit  of  confidence  In  any- 
thing they  do  or  say,  and  I  wouldn't  trust 
them  any  further  than  I  could  throw  a  ton 
bull  by  the  tell. 

Farmer  from  Greene  County: 

How  does  It  happen  that  Freeman  did  not 
know  of  a  shortage  of  wheat  when  he  was 
In  Russia?  Is  It  possible  Russia  Is  storing 
food  to  carry  through  some  crises? 

Parmer  from  Morgan  County: 
Nor  the  943  a  bushel  corn. 

Farmer  from  Sangamon  County: 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  deal  with  a 
bunch   of   crooks    and    murderers   of   Khru- 
shchev or  any  of  the  satellite  countries.     I 
think  we  will  lose  If  we  do. 

Farmer  from  Cass  County: 

I  do  not  approve,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  In  the 
minority  because  the  majority  will  put  the 
dollar  ahead  of  principle. 

Parmer  from  Jersey  County : 
This  goes  for  Tito,  too. 

Parmer  from  Macoupin  County: 
Remember  the  scrap  Iron  we  sold  Japan. 
Parmer  from  Morgan  County: 

The  New  Frontier  Ls  taking  us  back  to 
where  Roosevelt  took  us  and  left  us.  If  I 
gave  you  my  honest  opinion  this  paper  would 
be  scorched. 

Farmer  from  Adams  County: 
Farm  votes  should  not  be  for  sale. 

Parmer  from  Brown  County: 

This  is  one  of  the  most  stupid  decisions 
the  present  administration  has  made  yet. 
Why  (many  whys)  should  we  be  cooperative 
with  our  most  dangerous  enemy?  Why 
should  we? 

Farm  wife  from  Sangamon  County: 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  to  h with 

Russia.    They  don't  care  if  their  own  i>eopl6 
starve. 


Parmer  from  Jersey  County: 
Why  feed  our  worst  enemy T 

Here  are  comments  typical  of  those 
who  said  yes  to  the  wheat  sale  but  added 
their  own  stipulations: 

Farmer  from  Brown  County : 

But  let's  have  those  troops  removed  from 
Cuba  in  the  deal. 

Farmer  from  Schuyler  County: 

I  do  think  It  would  have  been  a  good  time 
to  insist  that  Russia  withdraw  from  Cuba. 

Parmer  from  Jersey  County: 

Provided  we  get  a  full  cash  payment  on 
delivery  and  provided  Russian  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  Cuba. 

Parmer  from  Jersey  County: 
It  is  a  mystery  to  me  as  to  why  the  United 
Stetes  Is  selling  wheat  to  Russia  and  Russia 
Is   not  paying   the   United  Stetes   for   past 
debte. 

Parmer  from  McDonough  Coimty: 
They   may   Just  as  well  sell   them   wheat. 
They  turned  Cuba  over  to  them.     Broke  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  without  a  struggle. 

Farmer  from  Schuyler  County : 

If  (It)  would  get  rid  of  some  surplus  on 
a  cash  basis  paid  in  gold  at  our  port,  and 
they  agreed  to  get  out  of  Cuba  and  stey 
out.  I  think  we  should  get  some  settlement 
on  Oemuoiy.  And  do  they  need  wheat  or 
are  they  trying  to  trick  \is?  We  should  have 
market  price  at  our  port. 

Farmer  from  Greene  Coimty: 
We  had  Just  as  well  sell  wheat  to  Russia, 
because  we  trade  with  other  countries  that 
wUl  trade  with  them.  But  let's  don't  give 
it  to  them.  Looks  to  me  like  a  good  time 
to  use  a  little  leverage. 

Parmer  from  Adams  County : 
I  approve  selling  wheat  to  Russia  for  what 
they  need,  but  do  not  think  we  should  sell 
them  enough  to  dole  out  to  their  satellites. 
I  think  we  should  get  credit  for  helping  feed 
those  people.  If  Russia  objects,  those  satel- 
lites will  know  who  kept  them  from  getting 
our  wheat. 

Parmer  from  McDonough  County: 

I  would  approve  only  if  Russia  used  It  for 

their  own  use  and  they  pay  their  debt  due 

the  United  Stetes  first. 

Parmer  from  McDonough  County: 
I  feel  that  if  we  don't  sell  it  direct  soma 
other  country  will  buy  and  divert  to  Russia. 
However,  I  have  these  reservations.  In  ex- 
change for  the  deal  we  should  have  some 
consideration  such  as:  Russians  out  of  Cuba, 
a  relief  in  Berlin,  or  some  other  oonoeaslon 
of  importance. 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEES  CIRCULARIZB 
CONGRESS  ON  BRACERO  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  ad  hoc  committees  with 
religious  sounding  names  who  are  cir- 
colarizlng  Congress  with  statements  and 
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resolutions  in  opposition  to  an  extension 
of  the  braoero  program. 

Seldom  do  these  committees  or  reli- 
gious associations  give  their  credentials 
or  the  basis  of  their  views  or  valid  rea- 
sons for  their  resolutions.  A  little  in- 
vestigation will  reveal  that  they  have 
made  little  or  no  objective  study  of  the 
problems,  many  have  never  been  near  a 
farm — some  only  recently,  after  their 
commitment  to  oppose  the  bracero  pro- 
gram— some  did  not  and  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  "wetback."  a 
"green  carder"  or  a  bracero.  Most  have 
never  lived  near  a  migrant  farm  family 
or  in  a  rural  community.  None  has 
ever  been  a  local  governmental  ofBcial. 
None  has  presented  any  alternative  pro- 
posal. 

The  simple  fact  1$  that  they  do  not 
know  or  understand  the  problem  of  the 
farmer  or  the  bracero  or  the  domestic. 

If  you  want  a  religious  answer  to  the 
bracero  issue,  consult  your  personal  pas- 
tor, priest,  or  rabbi.  The  clergy  in  areas 
where  the  bracero  works  and  lives  do  not 
oppose  the  program.  They  have  facts, 
experience,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as 
compassion,  theological  training,  and 
morality. 

Naturally,  all  of  us.  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  bracero  bill,  should  be 
concerned  with  the  pathetic  plight  of  the 
migrant  farmworker's  family.  The  bra- 
coo  program  is  an  effective  adjunct 
to  a  better  life  for  domestic  workers.  It 
is  the  most  satisfactory,  humanitarian 
program  yet  devised  to  solve  the  social- 
economic  supplemental  farm  labor  prob- 
lem. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR   RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbbstkinI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  meeting  presently  being  held  in 
Washington  of  more  than  1.000  members 
of  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
district  in  New  York,  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District,  is  well  represented  at  this 
distinguished  convention. 

The  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  is  a  volimtary  organization  of 
national  stature.  It  was  founded  in  1950 
by  a  group  of  parents  who  were  anxious 
to  take  action  to  improve  life  for  their 
retarded  children.  From  this  small 
nucleus,  the  organization  has  grown  con- 
stantly, until  now  more  than  1.000  local 
associations  exist  across  the  60  United 
States. 

We  have  recently  seen  in  this  Congress 
enlightened  legislation  being  passed  to 
benefit  the  mentally  retarded,  legislation 
outlining  plans  for  national  action  far 
beyond  the  dreams  these  people  of  NARC 
could  even  imagine  when  they  formed 
their  organization.  Our  country  is  fi- 
nally taking  positive  action  to  help  the 
children  and  adults  who  are  retarded 


today,  and  to  prevent  mental  retarda- 
tion and  ameliorate  its  tragic  effects  on 
the  lives  of  children  of  coming  genera- 
tions. 

The  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  role  they  have  played 
in  leading  action  at  the  community  level 
to  help  all  of  America's  5^  million  re- 
tarded citizens.  I  should  like  to  record 
a  welcome  to  them  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  wish  them  continued  success  in 
their  endeavors. 


THE  DENIAL  OP  RELIGIOUS  FREE- 
DOM OF  JEWS  BEHIND  THE  IRON 
CURTAIN 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  total 
annihilation  threatens  Soviet  Judaism. 

All  the  resources  of  the  state  are  di- 
rected toward  this  purpose. 

Alone  and  isolated,  unprotected  by  law, 
cut  off  from  their  religious  confreres 
abroad,  victimized  by  a  ruthless  and 
unmitigating  propaganda  assault,  de- 
prived of  the  sacred  accoutrements  of 
religious  practice,  the  devout  Soviet  Jew- 
ish believer  faces  the  greatest  danger  to 
his  religious  life,  his  sacred  behefs  and 
traditions. 

Discrimination  against  Soviet  Jewry  in 
general  and  the  practice  of  the  Jewish 
religion  is  a  matter  of  official  Soviet  pol- 
icy. A  virulent  press  campaign,  designed 
to  distort  the  image  of  the  Jew  by  resur- 
recting time-worn  anti-Semitic  stereo- 
tjT)es,  is  a  grotesque  manifestation  of  this 
policy.  In  the  metropolitan  and  provin- 
cial press,  especially  in  areas  where  most 
Soviet  Jews  reside  and  where  anti-Semi- 
tism Is  still  widespread  and  endemic,  the 
Jews  are  portrayed  as  worshippers  of 
money.  Rabbis  and  lay  leaders  are 
always  depicted  as  extortionists  of  money 
from  devout  Jews  ostensibly  for  religious 
purposes,  but  in  reality  for  their  own 
selfish  gain.  Drunkenness  is  cited  as  a 
frequent  problem  In  synagogue  life.  In 
general.  Judaism  is  ridiculed;  its  religious 
rites  mocked;  and  its  tenets  portrayed  as 
potentially  or  actually  subversive. 

In  addition  to  the  propaganda  assault 
on  Judaism,  the  Soviet  state  employs 
even  more  direct  methods  of  circumscribe 
the  influence  and  effectiveness  of  Juda- 
ism. No  central  organization  is  per- 
mitted to  unite  congregations,  facilitate 
communications,  and  in  general  to  serve 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Jewish  religious 
community  eus  a  whole. 

The  state  prohibits  printing  facilities 
for  the  Jewish  community.  Thus,  there 
are  no  Jewish  religious  publications.  No 
Hebrew  Bible  has  been  published  for  Jews 
since  1917.  A  Russian  translation  of  the 
Jewish  version  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
never  been  p>ermitted.  Nor  has  a  Jewish 
religious  book  of  any  kind  been  published 
since  the  early  1920's,  except  for  the 
recent  publication  of  a  siddur;  that  la, 


a  Sabbath  prayerbook.  In  1958,  an  edi- 
tion of  only  3,000  copies  of  a  prerevolu- 
tionary  siddur  was  made  available  to  the  ' 
many  thousands  of  practicing  religious 
Jews.  No  prayerbooks  for  use  on  special  *" 
religious  occasions  have  been  published, 
and  Jews  must  rely  on  photographed 
copies  of  their  religious  calendars  sur- 
reptitiously circulated  among  themselves. 
Many  other  forms  of  religious  discrim- 
ination obstruct  the  Soviet  Jew  in  prac- 
ticing his  faith.  A  ban  still  exists  on 
Hebrew  so  that  Jews  educated  in  the  So- 
viet period  cannot  participate  fully  in 
the  liturgy  of  Jewish  religious  observ- 
ances. Indispensable  accoutrements  for 
the  religious  service  such  as  the  tallies 
and  tefillin  are  prohibited.  The  public 
baking  and  sale  of  matzoth  has  been  for- 
bidden. Restrictions  on  building  syna- 
gogues has  reduced  the  number  to  some 
60  or  70,  and  those  few  are  expected  to 
serve  1  million  believers.  Prior  to  1957, 
Jews  had  no  institutions  to  train  rabbis, 
and  the  yeshiva  established  In  1957  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  great  synagogue  In 
Moscow  has  operated  under  great  re- 
strictions. In  general,  it  could  not  hope 
to  meet  the  demands  that  the  service  of 
a  million  practicing  Jews  would  ordi- 
narily require. 

Jewish  religious  leaders  have  suffered 
direct  personal  attacks  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  a  campaign  of  attrition  and 
pressure  on  the  Jewish  community  which 
has  systematically  increased  since  the 
middle  of  1961.  In  June  and  July  of  1961, 
synagogue  presidents  in  six  major  pro- 
vincial cities  were  deposed.  Six  lay  reli- 
gious leaders  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
were  secretly  arrested.  In  October  1961, 
the  Moscow  and  Leningrad  leaders  were 
secretly  tried  on  charges  of  alleged  es- 
pionage and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment.  Soviet  Jews  are  made  to 
feel  disloyal  no  matter  how  innocent 
their  relations  may  be  with  Israel  or 
nations  of  the  West.  In  this  regard  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  religious 
Soviet  Jew  is  cut  off  completely  from  his 
confreres  beyond  the  US.S.R.  No  Jewish 
religious  delegation  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  ever  been  permitted  to  visit  reli- 
gious institutions  abroad,  and  Soviet 
synagogues  are  not  permitted  to  have 
ar\y  official  contacts,  permanent  ties,  or 
institutional  relations  with  Jewish  reli- 
gious, congregational,  or  rabbinic  bodies 
outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  these  acts  against  religious  Soviet 
Jews  and  their  practices  add  up  to  a 
systematic  policy  of  attrition,  designed 
to  intimidate  and  atomize  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  policy  seeks  to  cut  the  bonds  that 
link  the  Jew  to  his  historic  religious  past, 
to  isolate  him  within  Soviet  society  and 
isolate  him  from  the  world  community  of 
Jewry,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy  his 
Jewish  spirit;  for  this  policy  aims  not 
only  at  the  Jewish  religion  but  also  at  the 
whole  of  Jewish  consciousness. 

This  policy  is,  therefore,  not  another 
program  in  the  real  sense — it  has  none  of 
its  spasmodic  emotionalism;  nor  is  it^ 
Hitlerian  in  its  mode ;  it  is  rather  a  policy 
of  gradualism,  attrition,  and  atomisatioa 
calculated  to  se^  the  same  end:  destruc- 
tion of  all  those  essential  qualities  and 
characteristics,  both  interior  and  exteri- 
or, that  make  the  Jew  a  Jew. 
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X  truat  the  world  will  take  eo^nlzance 
of  the  foregoing  &nd  that  appropriate 
and  neceasary  representadona  will  be 
made  to  the  Soriet  Unioii  to  the  end  that 
reoognlUon  will  be  given  to  the  plaint 
of  the  Jewish  people  of  the  repressions 
practiced  against  their  coreligionists  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  the  Soviet 
Government  will  pay  heed. 


RECENT  ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  ON  ADMISSION  OP  RED 
CHINA  INTO  THE  UN. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mouus]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  it  is  worth  noting  the  recent  action 
by  the  United  Nations  on  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  UJJ.  This  was 
the  14th  time  that  the  proposal  has  been 
decisively  rejected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Again  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  such  a  move  and  I 
should  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  statement  made  by  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  which  points 
out  our  position  toward  such  a  move  in 
clear  and  concise  terms: 

SrATBKmr  rr  Aicbassadok  Adlai  E.  Stktxm- 
■oir.  U.S.  RxpsxsKirrATivs  to  thx  Ukitxd 

NATIOMS.    IM    FLKNAKT,    OM    CHDrXSX    RZPKK- 
•■MTATION.  OCTOBm   18,    1963 


Nothing  baa  happened  in  the  world  In  the 
put  j9tLr  to  Justify  the  General  Aasembly 
■erlously  redebatlng  the  Item  which  we  now 
have  before  ua;  Indeed  quite  the  opposite  la 
the  eaae.  For  many  yean  thla  iaaue  haa  been 
dealt  with  In  declalve  fashion  by  the  United 
Nationa;  in  1961  proposala  to  seat  the  Com- 
miuiiat  Chinese  and  expel  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  of  China  were  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  48;  last  year  they  were 
defeated  by  42  to  66.  In  1961  also  the  Aa- 
aembly  decided  by  a  70te  of  61  to  34  that  any 
propoaala  to  ehtinga  the  repreaentation  of 
China  would  come  under  the  provlaiona  of 
article  18(3)  of  the  charter  and  thla  requires 
a  two-Uiirda  vote.  Since  then  the  leaders 
of  Communist  China  have  further  demon- 
strated both  in  words  and  deed  that  they 
do  not  accept  the  most  basic  principles  of 
the  charter.  The  Albanian  proposal  Is  con- 
sequently totally  inappropriate  and  should 
be  decisively  rejected. 

Given  the  betiavior  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  in  the  past  year,  it  ia  even  more  un- 
fortunate that  the  conatructive  mood  of  this 
18th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a 
mood  in  which  all,  or  almost  all.  of  ua  have 
taken  such  satlaf action,  ahould  be  inter- 
rupted in  the  strident  and  discordant  rhet- 
oric of  the  cold  war.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  address  at  the  outset  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  whole  world  ia  now  looking  to  the 
United  Nationa  to  see  if  the  current  pause 
in  the  cold  war  can  be  stretched  into  a 
period  of  cooperation  during  which  both 
sides  can  gain  "new  confidence  and  experi- 
ence in  concrete  collaboration  for  peace." 
The  Albanian  proposal  to  expel  one  of  our 
founding  members  and  to  replace  its  repre- 
sentatives with  those  of  the  world's  most 
warlike  regime  is  in  essence  a  proposal  to 
instaU  the  chilliest  advocate  of  both  oold 
and  hot  wars  in  our  balls. 


Two  years  ago  oa  ths  eve  of  our  debate  on 
this  subject  Cotnmuniat  China  had  subjected 
Tibet  to  Its  docnlnatton.  Last  year  it  was 
engaged  in  aggressive  warfare  against  India, 
and  by  its  own  admission  was  uaing  its  influ- 
ence during  the  crisis  over  Soviet  missiles  In 
Cuba  to  try  to  prevent  the  solution  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  welcomed.  And  now 
this  year  we  find  Communist  China  not 
only  embroiled  in  both  old  and  new  disputes, 
on  all  of  its  peripheries,  but  also  being  the 
unique  and  aggreeaive  advocate,  alone  in  the 
coxincila  of  the  world,  of  the  inevitability  and 
desirability  of  war  as  a  means  of  solving 
international  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  2  years  19 
plenary  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  sub- 
stantive debate  on  the  representation  of 
Ctiina.  Nearly  all  members  have  expressed 
their  views.  In  both  1961  and  1963,  proposals 
to  expel  the  representativee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  and  to  admit 
Chinese  Communist  representatives  were  de- 
cisively rejected,  not  by  less  and  less  support, 
as  claimed  by  the  Representative  of  Albania 
in  his  statement  of  September  27,  but  by  a 
no  vote  of  48  in  1961  and  by  an  abeolute 
majority  of  56  in  1962.  One  of  the  preced- 
ing speakers,  furthermore,  has  based  his  case 
in  part  on  the  erroneoiis  assumption  that  a 
majority  of  member  states  recognize  Com- 
munist China.  The  fact  ia,  of  course,  that 
an  abeolute  majority  of  member  states— 
namely  59 — recognize  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

The  Albanian  request  that  this  Assembly 
reverse  itself,  that  we  throw  out  a  loyal 
cliarter  member  and  make  room  for  repre- 
sentatives of  a  regime  which  is  not  a  peace- 
loving  state  will  not  bear  scrutiny. 

In  contrast  to  the  Albanian  delegate's  pro- 
testations about  the  peace-loving  nature  of 
the  Peiping  leaders  and  their  dedication  to 
peacefiil  coexistence,  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nists  have  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  they 
will  not  meet  the  qualifications  of  article  4 
of  the  cliarter.  The  Government  in  Peiping 
is  not  peace  loving;  it  does  not  concur  in  the 
obligations  which  the  Charter  imposes;  and 
it  is  clearly  neither  able  nor  willing  to  carry 
them  out. 

A  recent  example  is  Communist  China's 
reaction  to  one  of  the  moet  significant  inter- 
national developments  since  our  last  debate 
on  Chinese  representation.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  first  successful 
step  in  17  years  of  effort  to  limit  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  What  has  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  said  about  this  agreement?  Un- 
like the  virtually  unanimous  majority  of 
United  Nationa  member  states  represented 
here,  which  have  adhered  to  the  treaty,  the 
Peiping  regime  rejected  it  out  of  hand  as  a 
fraud,  a  trap,  a  deceit.  "It  ia  rotten  to  the 
core"  ia  their  specific  reaction  to  this  first 
momentous  step  on  the  path  to  peace  and 
security  by  arms  control. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  rejection  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  while  disappointing,  cannot 
be  said  to  come  as  a  surprise  in  view  of  their 
known  attitude  toward  other  efforts  to 
diminish  international  tension  and  the  dan- 
ger of  war. 

Their  objection  to  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  dis- 
armament haa  also  been  repeated  within  the 
last  60  days.  "Universal  and  complete  dis- 
armament can  be  realized  only  after  im- 
perialism, capitalism,  and  all  systems  of  ex- 
ploitation have  been  eliminated,"  they  say. 
"To  make  i>ropag&nda  about  the  possibility 
of  realizing  'a  world  without  weapons,  with- 
out armed  forces,  and  without  wars'  through 
universal  and  complete  disarmament  while 
imperialism  still  exists  Is  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  and  is  detrimental  to  the 
straggle  for  world  peace." 

Just  ponder  this  for  a  moment.  As  we 
know,  imperialism  has  long  been  a  Commu- 
nist synonym  for  the  democracies  of  the 
West.     Peiping   is   saying    that   only    when 


thess  fr«e,  peaceful,  eoonocnlc  and  poUtloal 
systems  have  been  eliminated,  can  we  talk 
of  general  disarmament.  In  other  words 
they  are  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  18- 
member  committee  in  Geneva;  they  are  op- 
posed to  actions  such  as  the  resolution  we 
have  Just  adopted  in  committee  I  forbidding 
the  plaolng  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
in  orbit;  and  they  are  i>repared  to  talk  alx>ut 
disarmament  only  when  those  who  dont 
accept  their  ideology  have  been  erased. 

Such  an  attitude  hardly  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
But  it  is  also  hardly  new.  Long  ago  Mao 
Tse-tung  expressed  the  iron  maxim  of  Chi- 
nese communism  In  the  words:  "All  political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 
Only  recently  he  was  oonflrmsd  by  one  of 
his  qxikesmen  as  having  said  in  1967:  "If 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  and  half  of 
mankind  died,  the  other  half  would  remain 
while  imperlaliam  would  be  razed  to  the 
ground  and  the  whole  world  would  become 
Socialist  (i.e.  Communist).  We  must  oon- 
clude  that  they  accept  nuclear  war.  becauss 
the  death  of  half  of  the  human  race  would 
improve  the  prospects  for  Chinese  conunu- 
nism  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  all  this  evidence  of  the  dan- 
gerous mood  of  Communist  China,  there  may 
be  delegations  here  who  are  still  essentially 
unmoved.  People  who  see  Communist 
China's  attitude  as  only  one  more  aapect 
of  the  "cold  war";  who  regard  thla  as  a  re- 
mote dispute — even  if  important — between 
big  powers  but  with  little  real  relevance  and 
importance  to  them;  who  may  even  secretly 
take  some  comfort  in  the  attitude  of  Com- 
munist China  on  the  assumption  that  it  to 
some  degree  assists  them  in  the  struggle 
against  colonialism. 

To  those  who  are  so  inclined  I  urge  that 
the  real  objective  and  alms  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  be  studied  more  carefully.  For 
their  true  objective  is  not  the  objective  of 
African  or  Asian  democratic  natlonaliam; 
their  true  objective  is  to  use  this  national- 
ism aa  a  way  station  to  world  domination. 

The  efforts  of  peoples  still  under  colonial 
rule  to  achieve  freedom  are  to  be  supported, 
but  the  Communist  Party  in  those  countries 
ia  enjoined  to  work  "independently  among 
the  maaaea"  and  to  "guide  the  revolution 
on  to  the  road  of  socialism"  by  which,  ot 
course,  they  mean  communism.  And  lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  of  what  thla 
means  to  the  social  fabric  and  leadership 
of  those  states,  the  leaders  of  Communist 
China  add  that  "all  forms  of  struggle.  In- 
cluding armed  struggle"  are  to  be  mastered 
and  that  "the  transition  from  capitalism 
to  socialism  (that  la,  communism)  In  any 
country  can  only  be  brought  about  through 
the  proletarian  revolution  and  the  dlctatw- 
shlp  of  the  proletariat  in  that  country." 
These  words  speak  for  themselves  and  thsy 
shoxild  speak  to  all  of  us. 

No,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Commxmist 
Chinese  continue  by  word  and  deed  to  re- 
ject the  obUgaUons  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter — while  they  treat  the  organization 
with  contempt  and  arrogance — they  block 
their  own  admission  to  it.  They — who  have 
been  branded  as  an  "aggressor"  by  ths 
United  NaUons — charge  tliat  the  "United 
Nations  fiag  has  been  imprinted  with  the 
ignominious  hallmark  of  aggression  against 
Korea."  And  they  persist  in  asserting  ths 
right  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  take  the  island  of  Taiwan. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  according  to 
Albania,  consider  "the  lit>eration  of  TMwaa 
and  the  other  Chinese  islands  *  *  *  a  lagit-  . 
imate  right  of  this  People's  Republic  of  ^ 
China  *  *  *,"  an  objective  made  more  spe- 
cific in  a  report  of  a  political  work  con- 
ference of  the  Chinese  Communist  People's 
Lit>eratlon  Army  Issued  on  March  6,  I96S, 
which  says:  "We  will  speed  the  revolu- 
tiocary    and    modernizing    buildup    of    our 
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army  •  •  •  to  Uberate  TWwan  •  •  ••"  For 
many  years  the  United  States  has  sought 
without  success  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  abandon  the  use  of  force 
as  a  method  of  pursuing  their  policies  in 
the  straits.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  the  light 
of  such  an  attitude,  that  we  participate  in 
a  mutual  assistance  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  standards  of  thla  organization  were 
established  after  serious  deliberation. 
Krery  member  that  has  joined  this  organi- 
zation is  pledged  to  accept  those  standards. 
The  Chinese  Communists  cannot  amend  or 
contradict  them  in  the  way  they  do  and 
BtlU  expect  the  members  of  the  organization 
to  consider  them  seriously  committed  to 
obey  them  and  undertake  the  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  of  membership. 

The  rec\irrent  theme  of  "universality" 
nmnlng  through  the  arguments  of  those  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  Red  China  surely 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  such 
facta.  We  agree  that  universality  represents 
a  goca  toward  which  the  United  Nations 
must  strive.  But  the  people  of  China  are 
already  properly  and  legitimately  represented 
In  the  United  Nations  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  The  United  Nations 
must  not  weaken  its  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded  and  which 
have  been  speUed  out  in  its  charter.  It  is 
these  principles  that  should  be  universal. 
If  we  were  to  admit  those  who  deny  their 
validity,  we  would  be  creating  an  illusion 
of  universality,  which  In  time  would  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  a  universal 
delusion. 

Nor  are  the  realists  who  maintain  that  the 
composition  of  the  United  Nationa  should 
■imply  reflect  the  world  aa  it  ia  realistic  if 
they  disregard  these  principles  of  interna- 
Uonal  conduct.  The  argtmient  that  it  Is  un- 
realistic to  exclude  the  representatives  of  a 
regime  that  for  14  years  has  controlled  hiin- 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  on  the  mainland 
of  China  brushes  aside  realities  that  have  a 
direct  besiring  upon  the  issue  before  us. 
These  realities  include  the  unrepresentative 
and  aggressive  nature  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime;  the  faot  that  China  is  al- 
ready represented  in  the  United  Nations  by 
a  government  which  Is  both  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  char- 
ter; the  fact  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  sets  forth  explicitly  the  require- 
ments for  membership;  and  finally  the  mon- 
strous reality  of  the  Albanian  proposal  to 
expel  a  member  that  has  always  supported 
the  charter  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  re- 
gime whose  creed  and  actions  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
charter. 

This  argument  of  realism  also  overlooks 
still  another  reality,  namely,  that  what  keeps 
the  people  of  mainland  China  from  partici- 
pating In  the  work  of  this  organization  is  an 
unscrupulous  regime  that  has  interposed  it- 
aelf  between  the  people  of  China  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  psople  of  the  United 
States  have  always  been  close  friends  of  the 
people  of  China,  and  we  are  much  concerned 
with  their  well-being  and  that  they  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  modern  world.  But 
we  believe  we  could  do  the  Chinese  people  no 
greater  disservice  than  to  give  them  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  siding  with  their  op- 
pressors. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  can  best  be  tamed  by  admitting 
them  Into  the  United  Nations.  Although  I 
■tUl  feel  as  I  said  in  1961,  that  "this  is  a 
most  tempting  thought  which  all  of  us 
would  like  to  share."  unfortiinately  weight 
of  the  evidence  points  the  other  way.  In 
their  bilateral  relatlona  they  have  been  ag- 
gressive, expansionist  and  unfriendly  to 
their  neighbors.  On  the  rare  occasion  when 
Chinese  Communists  have  spoken  in  inter- 
national meetings  they  have  fostered  dis- 
harmony and  conflict.    Even  In  the  recently 


completed  Centenary  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  the  Chinese  Communist 
delegate,  Peng  Yen,  refused  to  support  a 
resolution  which  "welcomed  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  government  to  dispel  the  men- 
ace of  armed  conflict  by  the  reduction  of 
armaments,  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests  and 
weapons  and  the  resort  to  peaceful  methods 
of   negotiation." 

We  have  another  concrete  illustration  of 
Chinese  Conununist  t>ehavlor  after  they  were 
brought  Into  the  intemaUonal  conference 
arrangement  on  Laos.  Whenever  the  ICC  has 
taken  action  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  a 
resvunption  of  full-scale  hostilities  on  Laos, 
it  has  been  subjected  to  attack  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  E>espite  their  protesta- 
tions of  peaceful  intent  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  refused  to  cooperate  and  have, 
through  their  proxies  in  North  Vietnam, 
sought  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  they  have  be- 
come a  signatory,  thereby  keeping  this  un- 
happy neighbor  country  in  a  constant  state 
of  turmoil. 

Nor  need  we  look  beyond  the  speech  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Albania,  the  spokesman 
of  Communist  China  in  this  Assembly.  His 
two  speeches  to  this  Assembly  have  consti- 
tuted a  brutal  reversion  to  the  most  extreme 
demagoguery  of  the  cold  war  and  have  given 
the  Assembly  a  vivid  example  of  what  would 
happen  In  our  Incessant  struggle  for  mutual 
understanding  and  accommodation  in  the 
hails  of  the  United  Nations  If  Communist 
China  shotild  become  a  member. 

In  conclxialon,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
ruled  and  ruled  again  on  this  matter. 

In  1961  the  General  Assembly  after  a  long, 
full,  and  a  fair  debate  decided  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  throw  out  one  loyal  member  of 
this  organization  amd  to  replace  it  by  a  re- 
gime which  defies  the  charter  and  the  orga- 
nization Itself,  and  which  has  the  temerity 
to  demand  a  license  to  permit  armed  aggres- 
sion as  the  price  of  its  admission  to  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  peace.  That  decision 
was  reaffirmed  with  even  greater  conviction 
in  1962.  Nothing  haa  happened  in  the  in- 
terim to  cauae  ua  to  reconsider  that  care- 
fully considered  decision.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  that  haa  happened  conflrma  the 
wladom  of  that  decision.  The  evidence 
mounts  from  month  to  month  that  Conunu- 
nist China  does  not  believe  in  world  peace 
and  collective  security  nor  the  charter  of 
this  organization. 


THE  18TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POUNDma  OP  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Prases]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  18th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations. 

This  hour  has  been  reserved  to  provide 
Members  with  an  opportunity  to  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  United  Nations, 
not  only  to  its  outstanding  works  of 
peace  in  the  past,  but  to  its  future  as  our 
best  hope  for  achieving  a  world  of  peace 
with  freedom  under  law. 

Above  all  else,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want 
to  talk  about  the  United  Nations  in  real- 
istic words,  because  each  day  it  takes  on 
more  of  the  hard  tasks  of  solvihg  our 
complex  international  problems. 

We  need  to  address  ourselves  to  this 
great  international  organization,  not 
Just  with  eulogies,  but  with  honesty,  can- 
dor, and  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  and 
able  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
cell]  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  a  strong  friend 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  appear  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, to  be  followed  by  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  add  their 
statements  to  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
written  its  own  record  over  the  past  18 
years.  We  have  seen  its  effectiveness  as 
a  forum  for  discussion  of  crucial  Issues 
from  the  Berlin  blockade  to  the  October 
missile  crisis. 

It  has  helped  by  direct  action  to  re- 
solve crises  which  might  otherwise  have 
lead  to  major  war  in  such  places  as  the 
Suez  and  the  Congo. 

We  are.  perhaps,  less  conscious  of  the 
day-to-day  work  whereby  the  U.N. 
through  its  many  activities  is  helping 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  international  commvmity 
which  can  live  and  work  in  harmony. 

Only  last  week  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly banned  weapons  in  outer  spAce. 
Here  the  UJJ.  crystallized  world  con- 
sensus at  a  given  moment  of  time  before 
the  march  of  events — a  changing  tech- 
nology and  the  arms  race — might  have 
made  such  a  proposal  unacceptable. 

In  short,  the  UJ^.,  In  a  multitude  of 
ways,  In  crises  and  in  daily  operations, 
supports  the  primary  goal  of  U.S.  policy: 
to  further  the  emergence  of  a  world  in 
which  nations  can  live  together  peace- 
fully and  in  harmony,  settling  their  dif- 
ferences by  legal  means  rather  than  by 
the  sword,  a  world  in  which  every  nation 
is  secure  and  where  the  United  States 
is  therefore  secure. 

There  Is  little  disagreement  on  the 
value  of  the  UJ^.  today. 

It  is,  according  to  Qallup  polls,  con- 
sistently supported  by  over  80  percent 
of  the  American  people. 

But  over  the  years  a  continuing  ques- 
tion or  complaint  is  registered:  Is  not 
the  United  States  carrying  too  much  of 
the  burden? 

In  my  opinion  the  answer  Is  "No" — 
and  let  me  tell  you  why  I  answer  thus. 

The  United  States  makes  two  kinds 
of  payments  to  the  United  Nations. 
First,  as  a  result  of  mandatory  assess- 
ments. The  General  Assembly  has  the 
authority,  which  it  exercises,  to  assess 
member  nations  for  the  support  of  U.N. 
activities.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1946  it  was  decided 
that.  In  general,  the  costs  of  the  orga- 
nization should  be  shared  on  the  basis 
of  capacity  to  pay.  The  United  States, 
however,  argued  that  it  was  unwise  to 
have  any  one  member  nation  pay  too 
large  a  share  of  the  costs.  The  result 
was  that  a  ceiling  on  assessments  was 
created  at  39.89  percent. 

Later  this  was  reduced  to  33.33  per- 
cent, and  In  1967  it  was  determined  that 
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ulttmfttely  Um  o«ilin<  should  b«  30  per- 
cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  UH.  fixed  a 
floor  of  0.04  percent  for  the  smallest 

payers.  .     ^ 

Secondly,  we  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  support  a  number  of  UH. 
programs.  Included  among  these  pro- 
grams are  the  United  Nations  expanded 
technical  assistance  program  and  the 
Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  UJ4.  Relief  and  Works 
Ageiusy  for  Palestine  Refugees,  and  the 
UJJ.  Fund  tar  the  Congo  which  provides 
eecmomic  help  to  the  Congo. 

We  also  make  additional  contributions 
to  the  World  Health  OrganizaUon. 

In  which  category  do  the  costs  of  our 
peacekeeping  missions  fall? 

These  are  now  the  subject  of  manda- 
tory assessments  although  we  have  also 
made  extra  contributions.  This  ques- 
tion was  finally  resolved,  however,  only 
after  the  U.N.  began  military  operations 
in  the  Congo. 

The  General  Assembly  made  assess- 
moits  against  the  member  nations  to 
pay  for  this  and  the  Sues  operation. 
Prance.  Russia  and  other  countries  re- 
fused to  pay.  They  claimed  that  peace- 
keeping operations  had  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Security  Council  The  General 
Assembly  voted  to  refer  this  matter  to 
the  World  Court  for  an  opinion. 

The  World  Court  ruled  that  the  assess- 
ments were  valid  and  enforceable.  The 
General  Assembly  voted  to  approve  the 
Court's  decision.  Now.  if  a  country  fails 
to  pay.  it  will  lose  its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  when  it  becomes  more  than  2 
year*  In  default  on  its  payments.  Next 
year  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  that  far  in 
default,  as  will  France,  vmless  they  de- 
cide to  pay  up. 

The  current  financial  problems  of  the 
UJJ.  stem  from  these  peacekeeping  op- 
erations and  the  difllcultles  in  getting 
countries  to  pay  their  assessments. 
The  UJ*.  has  resorted  to  stop-gap 
answers.  First,  the  $200  minion  boixd 
issue.  Then,  for  the  last  6  months  of 
1963.  a  so-called  three-bite  assessment 
was  agreed  upon.  The  first  bite,  $3  mil- 
lion. Is  paid  by  all  covmtrles  according 
to  the  regular  percentages;  the  next  bite, 
$30  million,  on  a  modified  formula  per- 
mitting the  small  countries  to  pay  45 
percent  of  their  regular  share;  and  for 
the  third  bite,  the  major  powers  pick  up 
the  remaining  balance. 

The  result  Is  that  the  United  States 
contributes  about  37  percent  of  the 
total— far  leas  than  the  46  to  49  percent 
in  earlier  years. 

This  compromise— the  three  bite — was 
agreed  upon  because  the  small  nations 
felt  that  peacekeeping  was  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  larger  powers,  and  be- 
cause they  did  iK)t  have  the  financial 
resources  to  stay  in  step  with  these  ex- 
traordinary expenses.  The  UH.  has  ex- 
tended this  formula  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1964  and  is  still  working  on  a 
longer  term  solution. 

The  proportion  which  our  voluntary 
contributions  bear  to  total  contributions 
vary  eonsiderably.  For  example,  our 
contribution  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization's community  water  supply  pro- 
gram is  100  percent.  We  are  paying  for 
all  of  it.   This  is  one  of  those  cases  from 


which  the  impression  is  easily  gained 
that  we  are  shouldering  far  too  high  a 
burden. 

In  fact,  however,  counting  the  volun- 
tary programs,  the  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  both  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
Sast  a"'^  pledges  through  the  XJJt.  for 
economic  assistance  in  the  Congo,  the 
total  contribution  is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  45  percent. 

Furthermore.  In  the  area  of  voluntary 
contributions,  the  United  States  is  very 
far  from  being  the  only  participant. 

In  1962.  for  example,  our  contribution 
to  voluntary  programs  was  less  than  50 
percent,  whether  U.S.  contributions  are 
compared  against  program  pledges  or 
program  expenditures. 

How  do  we  measxire  a  fair  contribu- 
Uon7 

If  we  take  the  simplest  measure,  the 
total  productive  wealth  of  a  nation,  we 
find  that  the  United  States  In  1962  pro- 
duced approximately  38  percent  of  the 
total  productive  wealth  of  all  member 
nations. 

This  figure  is  larger,  therefore,  than 
our  regular  assessment  and  Is  larger  than 
the  "three-bite"  compromise  plan  now  in 
effect  to  pay  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

Let  us  fully  xmderstand,  therefore, 
that  wherever  the  United  States  is  sub- 
ject to  mandatory  assessments  jthe  pro- 
portion is  less  than  our  share  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

We  are  offsetting  this,  however,  with 
our    generous    voluntary    contributions. 
But  even  as  we  acknowledge  this  fact, 
we  should  understand  that  if  the  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  were  gen- 
erated by  applying  the  VS.  Federal  In- 
come tax  rates  to  all  taxpayers  in  all 
member  nations  of  the  UH..  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  would  be  paying  consider- 
ably more  than  they  are  today  in  support 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  as  so  many  of 
my  conservative   friends  like  to   point 
out.  money  in  national  treasiurles  does 
not  get  there  by  magic.  It  is  withdrawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  individual  tax- 
payer.   Today  the  average  contribution 
made  by  an  American  wage  earner  to  the 
U.N.  is  approximately  $3  a  year.    This 
includes  the  mandatory  assessments  and 
peacekeeping,  as  well  as  the  additional 
volimtary  contributions. 

I  use  these  figures  only  illustratively. 
My  point  is  that  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions is  enormous  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  the  limitations  we  have 
been  striving  for  on  U.S.  contributions 
are  supportable  primarily  on  the  public 
policy  groimd  that  no  nation  should  be 
contributing  too  large  a  share. 

I  firmly  support  that  view.  But  do 
not  let  us  get  the  notion  that  other  na- 
tions are  getting  a  free  ride  because,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  not  Forty -two 
nations — the  poorest — in  1962  paid  more 
than  they  would  based  on  their  share 
of  the  world's  wealth. 

This  resxilts  from  the  minimum  con- 
tribution level  set  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  point  is  Important  for  one 
other  reason.  The  U.N.  does  have  a  va- 
riety of  programs,  from  malaria  control 
to  peacekeeping,  some  of  which  may  not 
get  off  the  ground  unless  we  do  contrib- 


ute more  than  our  33  percent  We 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  give  these  pro- 
grams generous  support. 

Some  of  these  programs,  such  as  the 
Special  Fund  and  the  expanded  technical 
assistance  program,  seek  to  do  what  we, 
through  our  aid  program,  are  otherwise 
trying  to  do  unilaterally.  Even  where 
we  put  in  50  percent  or  more,  we  are  still 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closhig.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Stevenson.  The 
eloquent  tribute  paid  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  speeches  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished conveys  my  sentiments.  The 
President's  statement  follows: 

Many  crises  hare  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  world  since  Adlal  Stevenaon  became 
the  XJ3.  Ambaasador  to  the  United  Nation*. 
The  force,  eloquence,  and  courage  with  which 
he  has  advanced  the  American  viewpoint 
have  played  no  amall  part  In  helping  to  con- 
fine those  crlaee  to  the  councU  chambeti 
where  they  belong. 

At  the  end  of  the  preface,  he  adds: 
During  hlfl  presidential  campalgnj  OOT- 
ernor  Stevenaon  raiaed  the  level  of  our  na- 
tional political  dialog.  Am  our  repreaent- 
atlve  in  the  United  Natlona.  he  has  simi- 
larly raised  the  level  of  the  International 
political  dialog.  The  proof  Uea  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  IMr.  AlbebtI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
eonimend  the  gentlemar  for  taking  this 
time  for  this  purpose  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  interest  he  is  showing  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Congress  in  the  vital 
questions  that  have  come  before  us. 
There  is  no  more  Important  subject  than 
the  one  that  the  gentleman  is  discussing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  concluded  WorW 
War  II  by  using  the  atom  bomb,  there 
was  in  the  name  of  humeuilty  only  one 
tenable  position  open  to  the  civilized  n»- 
tions  and  that  a  position  of  united,  for- 
malized opposition  to  military  aggressloo 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  We  could  only 
speculate  what  new  changes  and  dangers 
lay  down  the  road  of  the  20th  century 
and  prepare  to  meet  them. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  was  conceived 
and  has  operated  as  the  single  interna- 
tional organization  empowered  to  handle 
critical  areas  of  international  interest 
and  International  dispute.  It  has  been 
peacekeeper,  economic  adviser,  banker, 
friend  to  the  needy,  sick,  uneducated. 
and  jobless  of  many  nations  of  the  world. 
But  it  functions  in  a  vastly  differ^t 
world  than  that  of  post  World  War  U. 
When  w&T  ended,  revolution  began;  revo- 
lution on  many  fronts — political— as  the 
colonial  order  of  things  was  replaced  by 
nonwhlte.  non-Christian,  but  free  and 
Independent  governments — almost  three 
dozen  of  them. 

Economic  revolution,  too.  has  broken 
out  like  a  rash.  BiUlons  of  people  on 
other  continents  by  voice  and  force  de- 
mand to  share  in  the  standards  we  re- 
gard as  orcUnary.  And  in  those  nations 
experiencing  a  nmaway  birthrate,  the 
economic  revolution  is  fought  «*"«  °' 
side  with  the  biological  revolution,  tne 
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one  almost  canceling  out  the  success  of 
the  other. 

Among  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
the  revolution  in  science  has  almost  pre- 
empted all  other  events.  Supersonic 
flight,  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
atomic  energy,  have  captured  their  full 
attention  and  competition. 

The  global  tide  is  running  toward 
change — toward  a  new  order  of  things 
In  which  no  single  country  or  area  will 
be  protected  by  time  or  distance — where 
hxmian  aspirations  cannot  be  sealed  off 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
lack  of  knowledge,  materials,  or  oppor- 
tunity. Submission  to  force,  to  climate, 
to  poverty,  to  ignorance,  is  becoming 
pass^. 

The  new  revolutions  demand  new 
rules  to  guide  the  International  revolu- 
tionaries. Humankind  shares  no  com- 
mon color,  no  common  faith,  no  com- 
mon race — It  shares  only  a  common 
yearning  for  a  decent  life  and  individ- 
ual freedom.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  we  unite  behind  our  common  de- 
nominator— man's  desire  to  be  free. 

Nations  must  share  In  a  common  ded- 
ication to  freedom  and  also  share  In 
the  responsibility  to  protect  It.  The  ve- 
hicle of  their  common  purpose  Is  the 
United  Nations.  Within  the  short  span 
of  18  years,  exp>erience  and  events  have 
confirmed  our  need  of  such  an  organi- 
sation. It  has  been  our  most  important 
force  to  extend  peace  and  order  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  free  world.  It  has 
guarded  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  new  nations  Just  learning  to 
walk  and  has  frustrated  the  exploitive 
purposes  of  the  Soviet;  It  has  been  the 
voice  and  the  hand  of  freedom  In  the 
trouble  spots  of  many  nations.  It  is  our 
best  experienced  and  only  working  world 
referee  to  date.  I  hope  It  can  grow  and 
develop  its  full  potentialities  as  the 
guardian   of   peace   and   freedom. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsjilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
United  Nations  Day.  Eighteen  years 
ago  the  U.N.  came  into  being.  It  was 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  greatest 
American  of  the  20th  century — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt — standing  today  as  a  monu- 
ment to  him  and  to  world  peace  Imposed 
at  the  conference  table  rather  than  on 
the  battlefield. 

It  Is  useful  to  compare  the  U.N.  on  Its 
18th  Emniversary  to  the  status  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  a  similar  time. 

Deprived  of  U.S.  participation,  scorned 
by  the  militarists  who  were  shortly  to 
bring  about  World  War  n,  the  League 
helplessly  stood  aside  while  Japan 
marched  on  Manchuria  and  China. 
Ignored  the  resurgence  of  German  mili- 
tarism, bowed  to  the  Italian  rape  of 
Ethiopia,  and  watched  but  did  not  under- 
stand the  subversion  of  the  Comintern. 
The  United  Nations  in  a  same  period 
has  forced  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Iran,  stood  up  and  fought 
the  Communist  Invasion  of  Korea,  re- 
stored and  kept  the  peace  in  the  Middle 


East  and  prevented  Communist  penetra- 
tion in  the  Congo. 

There  are  those  in  the  United  States 
who  say  the  UJf.  is  un-American.  I  say 
it  is  a  valuable  Instrument  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  is  costly. 
I  say  that  American  lives  are  more  valu- 
able than  American  dollars  and  the  U.N. 
has  preserved  American  lives. 

Some  claim  the  U.N.  is  part  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  I  say  nonsense. 
Some  friends  of  the  United  Nations 
are  disappointed  that  it  has  not  become 
a  superstate  with  an  army  capable  of 
forcibly  imposing  peace  on  the  world, 
superceding  national  sovereignties. 

The  purpose  of  the  U.N.  is  not  that — 
those  great  men  who  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  U.N.  did  not  Intend  such 
a  result — they  intended  a  world  forum 
where  the  moral  force  of  all  nations 
threatened  by  disputes  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  disputants — and  that  is  what 
we  have. 

I  am  proud  to  be  chairmsm  of  the 
subconunittee  of  the  Conmilttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  has  oversight  over  US. 
Involvement  In  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  confident  it  will  continue  to  serve 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  for  a  peaceful 
world  in  which  to  bring  up  their  children. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton  1  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     FRANCES     P.     BOLTON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  very  real  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  this 
United  Nations  Day. 

Much  water  has  flowed  over  the  dam 
since  those  meeting  In  San  Francisco 
gave  birth  to  the  United  Nations. 

Some  of  it  has  found  its  way  quietly 
through  calm  valleys,  some  of  it  has  been 
tossed  rather  violently  against  rocks  of 
disagreement.  None  of  it  has  reached 
the  great  sea  of  understanding  and  con- 
structive togetherness  that  we  dreamed 
of. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  woman  to  represent  this  great  body 
at  the  1953  Assembly,  there  were  less 
than  60  members.  Today  there  are  111. 
These  10  years  have  brought  even  in- 
creasing International  problems  with  no 
lessening  of  misunderstanding,  but  the 
United  Nations  is  still  a  soimdlng  board 
for  all  the  free  nations — a  meeting 
place — a  forum.  Newly  emerging  na- 
tions look  to  it  for  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment, for  help  in  technical  training 
for  their  people. 

But  with  the  rapid  pace  of  new  mem- 
bership accepted  without  any  prelim- 
inaries, there  has  come  what  may  be  a 
dangerous  and  profound  change  In  the 
principles  that  led  to  its  foimding. 

It  was  to  have  been  a  uniting  of  those 
nations  whose  goals  were  peace.  But 
even  at  the  outset  one  of  the  strong 
powers  had  little  desire  for  a  peace  in 
which  it  did  not  have  complete  control. 
The  battle  for  power  began  at  the  very 
beginning  and  continues  on,  even  as  here 


in  our  United  States  there  have  always 
been  two  great  factions,  one  believing 
that  strength  lay  In  the  union  of  auton- 
omous states,  and  the  other  Insisting  that 
the  Federal  Government  In  Washington 
control.  At  the  moment  the  latter  ele- 
ment Is  using  all  Its  strength  to  build  a 
iwwerful  Central  Goverrunent.  OpE>osl- 
tion  to  this  is  gathering  strength,  as  the 
people  begin  to  realize  what  it  is  that  is 
being  done  to  them. 

So.  In  the  United  Nations  these  many 
new  nations  are  beginning  to  see  that 
being  on  their  own  has  not  necessarily 
brought  them  the  independence  and  free- 
dom for  which  they  hoped.  They  will 
see  more  clearly  when  they  have  accepted 
the  responsibilities  of  such  freedom  and 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and 
humble  prayer  that  all  people  here  In  the 
United  States  and  out  across  the  world 
will  dMfW  together  during  the  years  to 
come  in  a  clear  knowledge  and  certainty 
that  the  peace  for  which  we  set  up  the 
United  Nations  can  be  had  only  when 
each  individual  and  each  nation  exam- 
ines the  depth  of  its  desires  and  seeks 
flrst  the  kingdom  of  God,  after  which  all 
things  will  be  added  unto  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFTKT.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  California. 

U.N.    AKD    THX    ATOM 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  are  capable  of  infilcting  unaccept- 
able destruction  on  each  other  within  the 
space  of  an  hour — agreed  that  It  was  In 
their  common  interest  to  put  a  brake  on 
the  further  extension  of  thermonuclear 
power,  they  conducted  their  negotiations 
directly  and  privately.  This  was  the  only 
safe  and  sensible  thing  to  do. 

And  it  may  well  be  that  next  steps 
toward  control  of  the  arms  race — if  such 
steps  can  be  agreed  upon — will  be  worked 
out  in  direct  negotiation  among  the 
major  nuclear  powers  before  such  agree- 
ments are  submitted  to  an  International 
body.  I  would  expect  this  to  be  the  case. 
But  this  does  not  deny  the  role  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
search  for  some  secure  formula  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  of  business  for 
the  General  Asembly  was  the  bold  pro- 
posal by  the  United  States  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  arms  race  before  it  began  by 
placing  the  management  of  atomic  pow- 
er under  international  control.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  had  accepted  that  dramatic 
initiative  by  the  United  States,  the  world 
would  be  a  far  different  and  better  and 
healthier  pl£u;e  for  all  of  us  today.  Since 
then  the  United  Nations  has  been  dis- 
cussing and  debating  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament in  general  and  nucler  disar- 
mament in  particular  year  after  year  in 
forum  after  forum.  Has  all  this  been 
futile?    I  do  not  think  so. 

This  protracted  preoccupation  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament has  served  as  a  constant  re- 
minded that  the  people  of  the  world  are 
weary  of  war  and  tired  by  the  burden  of 
armament.  These  debates — with  their 
proix>sals  and  counterproposals — also 
have  served  to  reveal  the  real  policies,  as 
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distinguished  from  the  propaganda,  of 
the  two  sidea.  Fxx  eTample.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  first  delayed  substantlye 
(UBarmament  dlscuulonc  becauae  they 
Insisted  that  fiiy«»*«irtn*  should  take 
place  within  a  10-natlon  forum  Instead 
of  a  5-natl(»i  forum,  and  then  won 
agreement  for  a  10-natlon  forum,  and 
then  walked  out  of  that  forum  because 
they  did  not  like  the  way  things  were 
going,  it  was  clear  to  all  which  side  was 
seriotis  about  negotiating  and  which  side 
was  not.  Repeated  incidents  of  this  kind 
have  had  an  educational  effect  upon  the 
leaders  of  other  nations. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  has 
served  as  a  useful  center  for  direct  nego- 
tiations and  as  a  promoter  of  new  nego- 
tiating efforts— as  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  which  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  2  years  in  Geneva. 

But  the  essential  relationship  between 
the  United  Nations  and  disarmament  is 
that  the  peacekeeping  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  only  substitute  for 
the  warmaklng  capacity  of  nations.  Dis- 
annament  and  peacekeeping  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

This  linkage  has  been  seen  clearly  by 
the  United  States  and  made  a  condition 
of  progress  toward  general  disarmament. 
When  UwS.  Delegate  Adlai  Stevenson 
described  the  UJ3.  plan  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  In  1961,  I  believe 
we  made  a  breakthrough  in  the  dialog 
of  war  and  peace.  His  description  of  the 
relationship  between  peacekeeping  and 
disarmament  are,  I  believe,  well  worth 
recalling: 

In  a  world  without  arms,  military  power 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  nations; 
tout  other  forma  of  power  would  remain — 
and  mostly  In  the  hands  of  the  same  states 
which  are  the  most  powerful  military  states 
today. 

Oonflletlng  ideologies  would  sUIl  be  with 
us. 
Political  struggles  would  still  take  place. 
Social  systems  woiUd  stlU  be  subject  to 
disruptive  pressures  from  within  and  with- 
out. 

Economic  strength  would  still  be  a  factor 
in — and  an  Instrument  of — national  foreign 
(mllcles. 

And  the  wc»-ld  would  still  be  the  scene  of 
peaceful  transformaUons — for  It  cannot  and 
should  not  remain  static. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  all  this : 
Disarmament  alone  will  not  p\irlfy  the 
human  race  of  the  last  vestiges  of  greed,  am- 
bition and  brutality — of  false  pride  and  the 
love  of  ixywer.  Nor  will  It  cleanse  every  last 
national  leader  of  the  least  Impulse  to  inter- 
national lawlessness.  No  sane  and  honest 
man  can  pretend  to  foresee  such  a  paradise 
on  earth — even  an  earth  without  arms.  •  *  * 
It  therefore  seems  clear  •  •  •  that  the 
only  way  to  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment lies  along  two  parallel  paths  which 
must  be  traveled  together.  One  leads  to  the 
absence  ot  arms;  the  other  to  the  presence 
of  adequate  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace. 
As  we  destroy  an  obsolete  institution  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  we  must  create  new 
Institutions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes — 
and  simultaneo\uly. 

Let  me  repeat  for  emphasis.  We  do  not 
hold  the  vision  of  a  world  without  conflict. 
We  do  hold  the  vision  of  a  world  without 
war — and  this  Inevitably  requires  an  alterna- 
tive system  for  coping  with  conflict.  We  can- 
not have  one  without  the  other. 

Tbls  ts  the  U3.  position  today:  We 
can  safely  dispose  of  the  machinery  of 


war  only  as  we  buUd.  simultaneously, 
effective  machinery  to  keep  the  peace 
and  resolve  the  oonflicts  that  would  re- 
main in  a  world  without  arms.  This  is 
the  essential  relationship  betwe^i  the 
United  Nations  and  disarmament. 

But  it  has  been  clear  since  that  first 
fateful  atomic  explosion  in  1945  that  in- 
herent In  the  atom  was  the  potential  not 
only  for  the  destmcUon  of  mankind,  but 
for  its  lasting  betterment.  I  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  efforts  through  the 
UU .  for  disarmament.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  point  out  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  through  the  UJJ. — or 
more  properly  through  its  affiliated  spe- 
cialized agent,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency — toward  constructive 
uses  of  the  atom. 

Since  that  explosion  In  Hiroshima  the 
world  has  lived  with  a  threat  and  a  prom- 
ise. Both  stem,  oddly  enough,  from  the 
Inevitable  proliferation  of  atomic  power. 
The  threat,  of  course,  lies  in  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapons;  the  promise 
In  a  proliferation  of  the  manifold  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  U  J*,  in  its  efforts  toward  disarma- 
ment has  served  to  keep  an  uneasy  lid 
on  the  threat.  And  the  IAEA  has  sought 
to  maximize  the  pnunise  by  spreading  the 
growing  body  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
ways  the  atom  can  serve  mankind. 

The  UjS.  Government  took  the  lead  af- 
ter World  War  II  in  sm  attempt  to  inter- 
nationalize atomic  energy.  However,  due 
to  Soviet  intransigence,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  did  not 
come  Into  being  until  1956. 

Not  widely  known  Is  the  fact  that  the 
IAEA  was  created  for  a  purpose  which  It 
never  had  to  fulfill.  At  the  time  of  Its 
birth  it  was  believed  that  nuclear  mate- 
rials would  be  in  extremely  short  supply 
and  that  some  agency  should  be  set  up 
to  parcel  out  the  limited  quantities  avail- 
able. As  things  worked  out,  there  proved 
to  be  a  relative  abundance  of  nuclear 
materials  and  the  problem  became  one  of 
Insuring  that  the  materials  were  used  for 
peaceful  purposes.  It  was  not  until  last 
year  that  the  IAEA  began  to  focus  clearly 
on  the  many  other  tasks  it  could  accom- 
plish In  this  field  of  Infinite  promise.  An 
advisory  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Smyth,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  IAEA, 
filed  a  report  which  highlighted  three 
basic  considerations  which  the  IAEA 
should  reflect  In  Its  future  activity. 

First,  the  committee  stressed  the  grow- 
ing future  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
through  wide  areas  of  the  world. 

Second,  It  underlined  the  necessity  of 
helping  nations  to  build  the  skills  and 
Institutions  required  to  utilize  the  new 
atomic  technology. 

Third,  it  cautioned  against  the  uncon- 
trolled spread  of  atomic  reactors  without 
international  safeguards  to  assure  the 
utilization  of  fuels  and  fission  products 
for  peaceful  ends. 

In  connection  with  the  final  assump- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  an  International 
agency  would  be  more  effective  In  as- 
suring adequate  Inspection  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  An  international  body  would 
apply  a  more  uniform  set  of  Inspection 
standards  than  would  a  number  of  coun- 
tries conducting  their  own  lnspectl<Kis. 
An  Inspection  conducted  by  a  group 
of  technicians  of  different  nationalities 


would  Insure  against  fraud  and  be  more 
credible  to  the  international  community. 
Moreover,  experience  In  International 
Inspection  is  the  only  kind  really  rele- 
vant to  the  associated  arms  control  and 
disarmament  problem.  And  finally,  an 
International  organization  Is  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  than  a  series  of  na- 
tional bodies. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  minute  what  the 
IAEA  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
few  years  of  Its  existence.  There  are 
now  well  In  excess  of  200  research  reac- 
tors around  the  world,  of  which  more 
than  25  are  In  developing  countries.  In 
about  a  dozen  nations,  In  addition  to 
our  own.  nuclear  power  programs  are 
vmderway.  The  Agency  has  conducted 
power  studies  In  a  number  of  countries, 
pointing  out  areas  where  atomic  power 
could  be  competitive  and  practical.  It 
has  provided  information  and  cost  esti- 
mates to  these  countries  and  has  assisted 
them  in  reactor  development  and  in  the 
training  of  specialized  personnel  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  these  facilities. 

In  the  field  of  Inspection,  It  has  main- 
tained regular  Inspections  of  facilities 
below  a  certain  power  level.  These  In- 
spections are  now  being  extended  to 
larger  reactors.  Although  this  program 
has  been  hampered  by  the  refusal  of 
some  larger  atomic  powers,  notably  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  submit  to  inspection,  the 
experience  gained  In  other  countries 
will  be  Invaluable  when  these  safeguards 
can  be  applied  on  a  truly  International 
basis.  And  it  Is  Important  to  rememb» 
that  today's  limited  Inspection  has  pre- 
vented the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials 
to  military  uses  In  those  areas  where  It 
has  been  carried  out. 

Concurrently  with  growing  utilization 
of  the  atom  for  power  has  been  a  vast 
Incresise  in  man's  knowledge  and  peace- 
ful application  of  radioisotopes.  The 
IAEA  has  assured  that  these  advances  In 
the  fields  of  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
Industry  have  been  speeded  to  other 
countries  of  the  world  where  they  may 
be  put  to  effective  use.  Through  the 
Agency  supplies  of  essential  radioisotopes 
have  been  made  available  to  those  coun- 
tries not  yet  able  to  produce  them. 

A  further  vital  service  rendered  by  the 
Agency  is  that  of  training  scientists  and 
technicians  from  other  countries.  With- 
out this  training  these  nations  would  be 
unable  to  Join  their  world  neighbors  in 
realizing  the  atom's  limitless  potential 
for  good.  Already  these  technicians  are 
returning  to  their  home  countries  and 
applying  their  new  skills  to  further  their 
national  development. 

In  the  atom  man  has  discovered  the 
potential  for  molding  his  environment 
and  ending  the  ancient  scourges  of  hun- 
ger, pestilence,  and  disease.  But  the 
same  F>ower  poses  a  challenge  to  his 
capacity  to  maintain  a  civilization  of 
law  and  order.  The  IAEA  Is  an  Institu- 
tional response  to  this  challenge,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  succeeds  In  Its  vital 
tasks  and  responds  to  new  sdentlflc 
breakthroughs  will  affect  the  course  of 
history.  For  the  sake  of  mans  self-lm- 
provonent.  as  well  as  his  survival,  It  must 
not  fall. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FRASER.    I  ytald  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reminded  of  Lincoln's  adage  that  you 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time  when  I  get  the  usual  run  of  Carl 
Mclntyre.  Smoot.  and  Birch  literatxire 
in  my  office  constantly  from  the  same 
misled,  misinformed  group,  who,  out  of 
desperation,  question  the  loyalty  and  re- 
ligious faith  of  all  representatives  when 
they  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  realistic  alternatives. 
These   folks   are   the   authors   of   more 
"cleverlsms"   than   the    free   mind   can 
comprehend,  one  of  which  Is  the  voice 
calling  from  high  on  the  UJ*.  building, 
"Let  me  out."    A  clever  ditty  to  these 
people  appears  to  be  the  sole  answer  to 
all  of   our  fundamental   problems   and 
they  always  promise  massive  retaliation 
for  the  nonconformer.    I  have  a  dozen 
of  these  honest  but  misled  folks  In  my 
district  who  purport  to  speak  the  voice 
of  400,000. 

The  theory  of  many  government  crit- 
ics Is  that  you  can  state  anything,  get 
someone  to  agree  with  you,  ignore  the 
real  facts,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  have 
created  a  cause. 

This  week,  all  over  the  United  States, 
we  are  celebrating  United  Nations  Week, 
and  today,  October  24.  1963.  United  Na- 
tions Day.  Plain  people  all  over  my  con- 
gressional district  are  congregating  in 
groups  to  pay  honor  to  the  organiza- 
tion created  in  San  Francisco  In  1945. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  who  will 
laud  this  organization  more  than  is  de- 
serving. For  many,  a  free  organization 
between  the  nations  of  the  world — the 
pros  and  the  cons  thereof — generate  very 
real  emotional  feelings. 

I  commend  Democrat  Senator  Albxrt 
GoRK  and  Republican  Senator  Gordon 
Allott  for  their  realistic  reported  ap- 
praisal of  their  Impressions  of  the  1962 
General  Assembly  to  which  they  were 
ofBclal  American  delegates.  They  Joint- 
ly pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations,  to 
be  sure,  was  no  universal  panacea  for  all 
world  ills;  it  was  a  cumbersome  debat- 
ing society.  They  cited,  however,  that 
the  U.N.  was  perhaps  better  than  we 
knew,  first.  In  providing  a  forum  where 
an  untrammel«l  flow  of  words  might  be 
exchanged  between  nations;  and,  second, 
that  potentially  the  U.N.  was  the  only 
group  of  its  kind,  based  on  multilateral 
agreement  to  keep  the  peace  between 
large  and  small  powers:  and  third,  the 
UJJ.  is  a  tremendous  educational  facility 
In  the  exchange  of  vital  Information  and 
the  grounding  of  all  nations  in  funda- 
mental concepts  of  international  law 
and  procedure. 

Where  else  could  the  United  States 
have  formally  Indicted  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but  In  this  forum?  With 
propaganda  machines  finely  devel(H>ed 
by  all  nations.  It  Is  essential  In  Interna- 
tional relations,  not  only  to  have  right 
on  your  side,  but  there  must  be  a  method 
of  communicating  a  position. 

The  Monday -morning  quarterbacks 
are  now  pointing  up  that  Vietnam,  Ko- 
rea, Cuba,  and  Latin  American  coups 
are  all  the  result  of  a  Communist  dom- 
taated  UH.  Representative  Robkrt  N.  C. 
Nix,  of  Pennsylvania,  writing  in  a  local 
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fwnyMrin*  has  eloquently  set  forth  that 
anything  can  be  proven  out  of  context 
relative  to  our  foreign  policy.  Coups, 
revolts,  and  reverses  disturb  the  con- 
servative mind  which  basically  wants 
things  to  stay  just  about  like  they  were 
yesterday.  Anybody  thinking  of  tomor- 
row Is  obviously  communistic — how  the 
liberals  and  conservatives  have  changed 
places  in  25  years. 

The  U.N.  has  provided  the  forum 
where  nuclear  testing  limitation  debates 
were  first  held  and  the  world  powers 
were  there  taught  the  benefits  of  mutual 
restraint  in  this  area. 

The  real  fear  of  a  few  Americans  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  their  fear  of  com- 
munism. They  have  no  answer  for 
Communist  mimicked  demands  for 
equality  of  people  and  this  makes  them 
uneasy  and  frustrated.  It  is  unrealistic 
that  we  can  fight  a  war  with  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  killing  thousands  on 
each  side  during  a  4-year  period,  and 
today  enjoy  nearly  $5  billion  worth  of 
yearly  trade  with  these  nations  and  yet, 
our  World  War  n  ally,  with  whom  we 
have  not  clashed  ever  in  battle,  we  are 
prejMired  never  to  recognize  a  de-Sta- 
linization  and  continue  a  cold  war  of 
nerves  during  our  lifetimes. 

Many  persons  are  panicked  to  change 
the  status  quo.  Our  President  is  not, 
and  neither  is  the  msOority  of  his  po- 
litical party.  The  President  may  rely 
on  the  fact  that  he  will  have  sustained 
supF>ort  from  people  who  are  not  con- 
cerned with  appeasement,  but  are  con- 
cerned with  people  peacefully  living  with 
people  who  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  an  organization  which  has 
demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  and  holds 
promise  of  creating  a  world  of  peace. 
Tensions  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  great.    Our  days  are  full  of  crises. 

Some  are  crises  of  danger:  Threats  to 
survival — to  life  and  liberty  and  all  the 
work  of  all  the  centuries.  Other  threats 
are  less  extreme,  but  nonetheless  dan- 
gerous: Subversion  of  those  Ideas  and 
Ideals  which  we  hold  dear;  threats  to 
those  wasrs  of  conducting  affairs  which 
we  call  civilized  and  which  have  been 
brought  Into  being  through  agonies  of 
thought  and  trial  and  error — threats  to 
our  Institutions  of  freedom,  of  business, 
of  government. 

Other  crises  are  those  of  opportunity: 
Opportunity  to  work  for  the  kind  of 
world  we  would  like  to  live  In;  opportu- 
nity to  promote  our  varied  Interests  In 
many  different  ways;  opportunity  to 
work  with  other  llkemlnded  nations  so 
that  strengths  may  be  teamed  up  and 
results  may  be  greater  than  could  be  ob- 
tained from  anyone's  trying  to  go  It 
alone. 

Some  of  the  threats  can  be  cotmtered — 
and  some  of  the  opportunities  grasped — 
by  the  United  States  acting  alone.  Other 
threats  and  other  opportunities  are  best 
handled  In  concert  with  other  nations. 
In  either  case  we  work  to  prevent  what 
we  know  to  be  bad  and  to  promote  what 
we  believe  to  be  good. 


Now,  two  of  the  paramount  duties  of 
any  civilized  government  are,  first,  to 
protect  the  lives  and  rights  and  property 
of  citizens,  and  second,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  of  the  citizens  end  of  the 
state.  It  Is  for  these  two  reasons  that 
the  other  110  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions belong  to  the  organization.  We  be- 
long to  the  TJH.  because  we  think  It  is 
useful  for  us  to  do  so.  The  UH.  repre- 
sents a  few  of  the  many  different  ways  In 
which  the  UJ3.  Government  works  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Interests  of  our 
country  and  its  citizens. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  Neither  the 
U.S.  Government  nor  the  U.N.  Is  a  char- 
itable Institution,  engaged  In  dispensing 
alms  to  worthy  Indigents.  Both  are  In- 
stitutions which  exist  to  serve  self-inter- 
ests— the  U.S.  Government  to  serve  the 
self-interest  of  its  people,  the  UJJ.  to 
serve  the  self-interests  of  its  111  mem- 
bers. I  am  not  talking  about  selfish  In- 
terest, but  self-interest.  The  terms  are 
not  sjmonymous,  nor  are  they  inter- 
changeable. 

We  woi*  through  the  UJI.  because  it 
Is  helping  to  build  the  kind  of  world  we 
would  like  to  live  in  and  do  business  In. 
The  UN.  Is  helping  to  build  our  kind  of 
world. 

What  kind  of  w(»-ld  do  we  want?  One 
that  \a  safe,  at  peace,  secure  for  little 
nations  as  well  as  big  ones?  Yes.  One 
in  which  there  are  decent  and  honorable 
rules  to  govern  the  relations  between 
men  and  among  nations?  Yes.  One  in 
which  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of 
tranquility  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
various  nations?  One  In  which  Uiere  is 
ever-broader  opportunity  for  economic 
and  social  progress?  One  in  which  Jus- 
tice can  fiourlsh  and  the  blessings  of 
liberty  be  coimted  secure?  The  answers, 
of  course,  are  all  affirmative.  These  are 
the  positive  attributes  of  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  see. 

In  all  of  these  affairs  the  UJ9.  Is  ac- 
tive: The  U.N.  Is  woildng  for  peace  and 
seciulty;  the  UJ^.  Is  working  for  law  and 
order;   the  UU.  is  helping  to  counter 
threats  to  domestic  tranquillity  in  many 
covmtries;   the  UJ^.  is  helpli^  provide 
more  economic  and  social  opportunities 
for  millions  of  people  in  scores  of  coun- 
tries; the  UJJ.  is  working  for  Justice;  the 
U  JJ.  is  helping  many  nations  to  promote 
the  general  welfare;  the  U.N.  helps  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.    It  is  no 
accident  that  the  words  and  concepts 
found  in  our  U.S.  Constitution  are  echoed 
in  the  language  and  Idesds  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.    We  helped  write  that  charter 
and    most   of   the   other   authors   had 
luiowledge  of  the  ideas  and  the  phrases 
of  freedom  foimd  in  our  basic  documents. 
Nor  is  it  an  accident  that  the  American 
people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  In 
all  the  nationwide  polls,  support  the  U  H. 
But,  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  most  ar- 
dent supporters  of  the  U.N.  root  for  the 
organization   for  the  wrong   reasons — 
Just  as  some  of  the  most  vocal  critics  are 
against  the  U.N.  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
Supporters  often  talk  about  the  Ulf. 
as  if  it  were  the  one  and  only  organiza- 
tion in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions; the  only  means  available  to  the 
United  States  In  the  search  for  peace  and 
progress.    Critics  denounce  the  UJf.  for 
being  a  "world  government."    In  point 
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of  fact  the  UU.  approaches  neither  ex- 
treme: It  is  neither  the  one  and  only 
tool  uaed  by  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  In  the 
field  of  international  affairs,  nor  is  it  a 
supergoremment  which  can  tell  every 
nation  how  to  conduct  its  internal  af- 
fairs, c(xnmlt  the  armed  forces  of  any 
nation,  or  raise  money  through  taxa- 
tion. 

The  UJ3.  Oovemment  uses  all  kinds 
of  means  to  protect  and  promote  its  in- 
terest.   Some  actions  we  take  all  by  our- 
selves: Deciding  on  the  size  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  production  of  weapons  and 
the  level  of  defense  expenditures;  un- 
dertaking research  and  development  in 
the  fields  of  atomic  energy  and  outer 
space;  deciding  on  tariff  and  trade  pol- 
icies, the  level  of  foreign  aid,  or  how 
much  to  spend  for  our  embassies  over- 
seas or  for  the  work  of  the  UjS.  Informa- 
tion Agency.    It  is  we  alone  who  decide 
whether  to  recognize   another   govern- 
ment, whether  to  allow  our  citizens  to 
trade  with  other  nations,  or  whether  to 
ratify  treaties.    These  and  similar  mat- 
ters— both  policies    and    programs — are 
made  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
period.    They  always  have  been,  and  are 
today,  the  kind  of  decisions  which  no 
one  else  can — or  should — make  for  us. 
The  ni7.  does  not,  and  should  not,  make 
these  decisions.    The  U.S.  Oovemment 
should  make  them,  and  does  make  them, 
in  the  light  of  our  own  Interests  and  our 
assessment  of  the  best  ways  to  advance 
them. 

Next  there  are  a  whole  series  of  bi- 
lateral decisions  made  by  the  United 
States  and  other  individual  nations  after 
negotiation  and  agreement.  These  usu- 
ally take  form  as  treaties  and  cover  a 
kaleidoscope  of  subjects  ranging  from 
the  traditional  ones  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  on  to  base  rights 
and  status  of  forces  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons;  tracking  stations  for 
space  and  missile  research;  economic 
and  technical  cooperation;  and  other 
matters  which  are  best  handled  by  the 
United  States  directly  with  other  indi- 
vidual nations.  For  example,  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  of 
little  concern  to  anyone  except  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada;  flood  control  on 
the  Rio  Grande  Is  of  immediate  interest 
only  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
These,  and  similar  matters,  are  best 
handled  bilaterally.  There  will  continue 
to  be  plenty  of  room — and  need — for  bi- 
lateral negotiations  and  bilateral  ar- 
rangements. 

We  have  regional  arrangements; 
NATO,  SEATO.  CENTO,  and  the  oldest 
of  all,  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  belong  to  these  organiza- 
tions for  purposes  of  mutual  defense,  or 
for  purposes  of  economic  cooperation, 
or  the  furthering  of  agreed  goals  in 
political  matters.  We  belong  to  regional 
organizations  because  it  is  easier,  better, 
or  less  costly  for  us  to  work  through 
such  organizations  than  to  work  by  om-- 
selves. 

Those  are  formal  arrangements  on  a 
regional  basis.  There  are  also  informal 
arrangements.  The  best  known  of  these 
is  called  the  Atlantic  Community.  De- 
pending on  who  Lb  doing  the  talking,  the 
phrase  "Atlantic  Community"  means 
North  America  plus  Western  Europe ;  or 


North  America  plus  Central  and  South 
America  plus  Western  Europe ;  or  all  the 
nations  which  own  any  of  the  rocks  and 
beaches  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
or  all  of  the  NATO  nations  plus  all  the 
Rio  Pact  naUons.  So  you  can  see  the 
definition  is  elastic. 

Assimiing  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  second  one — all  the  Americas  plus 
Western  Europe — here  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous building  Job  to  do.  The  Com- 
mon Market  in  Western  Europe  Is  part 
of  the  Job.  Alliance  for  Progress  is  an- 
other part.  The  economic  progress  and 
solidarity  of  North  America— the  United 
States  and  its  Immediate  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  south — is  still  another 
part.  All  together  these  separate  ele- 
ments and  other  synchronized  actions 
make  up  the  grand  design  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community,  the  center  of  the 
strength  for  peace,  the  backbone  of  the 
financial  forces  and  technical  tools 
needed  for  progress,  the  center  of  the 
strongest  forces  for  building  our  kind 
of  world. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  cooperative 
endeavors  we  have  need  for  still  another 
organization,  an  international  one  with 
almost  global  coverage;  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  have  it  because  we  need  it,  be- 
cause there  are  Jobs  that  we  want  done 
which  cannot  be  well  done,  nor  done  so 
easily,  through  any  other  grouping  of 
forces. 

Our  problem  is  not,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  to  choose  one  or  another 
of  these  interlocking  concerts  of  na- 
tions— neither  the  regional  alone,  nor 
the  Atlantic  community  alone,  nor  the 
U.N.  alone.  Our  Job  is  to  work  through 
each — or  all — at  such  times,  and  for  such 
purposes,  as  will  best  serve  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  keep  coming  back  to  the  national  in- 
terests of  this  country  as  a  standard  of 
measurement  for  our  actions.  How  else 
are  we  to  Judge?  By  someone  else's  in- 
terest? By  consxilting  tea  leaves  or  a 
deck  of  cards?  Or  a  reasonaible  analysis 
of  all  the  favorable  facts  and  a  hard- 
headed  decision  as  to  what  is  best  for  us? 
It  is  this  last  standard  which,  when 
applied  against  the  facts  of  life  in  today's 
dangerous  and  exciting  world,  leads  us 
to  belong  to,  to  work  in.  and  to  benefit 
from  the  United  Nations.  And  as  in  any 
discussion  of  UjS.  policy,  we  must  ad- 
ways  ask  the  question:  "What  are  the 
alternatives?" 

Can  the  search  for  peace  be  prosecuted 
better  than  through  the  U.N.?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  put  together  meaningful  ar- 
rangements for  nuclear  control  and 
practical  disarmament  measures  on  oth- 
er than  a  global  basis?  Have  we  the 
time  and  the  talent  and  the  energy  to 
send  out  negotiating  teams  to  the  other 
110  T3H.  member  countries  every  time 
an  issue  of  worldwide  interest  comes 
along?  Or  is  it  easier,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient  to  do  business  at  a 
single  place  and  at  agreed  times? 

Are  we  so  self-sufficient  that  we  need 
no  partners  in  the  Job  of  building  for 
peace  and  progress?  Shall  we  go  it 
alone  in  tnring  to  map  the  winds  and 
waves  and  weather?  Shall  we  turn  the 
clock  back  before  1853  when  Lieutenant 
Maury  represented  the  U.S.  Oovemment 


at  the  first  international  meteorological 
conference? 

Are  oxu*  hopes  so  low,  our  ideals  so 
tarnished,  our  confidence  so  shaken,  our 
will  so  weak  that  we  can  forget  about 
the  United  Nations  and  its  work  of 
peacekeeping  and  nationbuilding  ? 

Merely  to  ask  the  questions  in  this 
way  obviates  the  need  for  answers. 

Yet  many  people  are  worried  about  our 
relations  with  the  UU.  They  read  criti- 
cism not  only  from  foes  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  also  from  long-time  friends. 
They  hear  that  the  UU.  is  going  bank- 
rupt, and  learn  that  many  nations  are 
refusing  to  pay  for  certain  UJJ.  opera- 
tions, particularly  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. They  are  told  that  the  UJ*.  is  try- 
ing to  murder  the  idea  of  self-determi- 
nation in  the  Congo.  They  read  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  shirt  in  the 
UJJ.  General  Assembly  votes,  that  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  tak- 
ing the  UJI.  over,  making  an  unholy 
alliance  with  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
destroying  the  UJ3.  infiuence.  And  they 
read  that  the  UJ*.  does  not  do  anything 
about  repression  in  Hungary  or  about 
Indian  aggression  in  Goa.  but  sticks  its 
nose  into  the  affairs  of  UJS.  allies  in 
Africa. 

Were  all  the  charges  true  we  would 
have  good  cause  for  worry.  Fortunately, 
most  of  them  are  not. 

The  UJJ.  is  not  bankrupt,  although  it 
is  in  temporary  financial  difBculties  be- 
cause it  has  been  carrying  on  two  peace- 
keeping operations  we.  the  United  States 
are  tremendously  interested  in.  but  which 
a  few  large  nations  have  refused  to  pay 
for  and  many  small  nations  have  claimed 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for.  One  of 
the  peacekeeping  Jobs  is  in  the  Middle 
East  where  a  UJ^.  Emergency  Force— 
UNEF — is  patrolbng  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Israel,  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Gaza  area. 

The  largest  and  most  expensive  peace- 
keeping operation,  however,  is  the  one 
in  the  Congo.  This  is  also  the  least 
understood. 

In  1960  the  Congo  became  independent 
of  Belgium.  The  Belgian  armed  forces 
left.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Congo 
started  to  fall  apart,  and  violence  and 
bloodshed  followed.  Various  factions  in 
the  Congo  took  after  each  other.  The 
Government  of  Belgium  sent  troops  back 
to  protect  the  lives  of  its  nationals  in  tlie 
Congo.  The  Congo  Government  did  not 
want  the  Belgian  troops  and  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Government  to  send  U.S.  troops 
to  help  restore  order. 

We  could  have  done  this — Just  as  we 
sent  14,000  troops  to  Lebanon  In  the 
siunmer  of  1958.  But  the  Congo  situa- 
tion was  different.  Had  we  responded 
to  the  Invitation  from  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Russians  from  responding  to 
a  similar  request  from  factions  which 
were  unhappy  with  the  Central  Govern- 
ment? And  If  the  United  States  were  on 
one  side  and  the  Russians  on  another, 
would  not  this  be  a  situation  which  might 
result  in  active  hostilities  between  Rus- 
sian troops  and  UJ3.  troops?  Might  not 
this  Increase  the  risk  of  war,  even  nu- 
clear war? 

What  was  the  alternative?  It  was 
to  avoid   direct  confrontation  between 
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the  United  States  and  the  UB.SH.  In 
the  Congo  by  asking  the  UJ^.  to  take 
over  the  Job  of  peacekeeping  and  restor- 
ing order.  The  U£.  Government  told 
the  Government  of  the  Congo  we  were 
turning  down  its  request,  for  troops  but 
would  support  any  request  for  help  from 
the  United  NaUons.  The  Government 
of  the  Congo  did  ask  the  UJJ.  for  help 
and  the  U  JJ.  responded. 

The  record  of  the  U.N.'s  success  In 
keying  the  peace,  countering  repeated 
attempts  at  secession,  and  In  strength- 
ening the  new  Congolese  Government 
and  economy  Is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
Congo  Is  now  well  on  Its  way  to  assum- 
ing a  responsible,  viable,  and  Independ- 
ent role  In  the  growing  community  of 
African  states. 

One  particular  worry  about  the  new 
African  and  Asian  nations  has  not  found 
a  base  to  stand  on.  That  Is  the  fear 
that  as  the  UJ*.  membership  went  from 
51  to  111,  a  great  many  of  the  new 
members  might— because  of  reaction 
against  the  evils  of  colonialism — team 
up  with  that  self-professed  anticolonlal, 
the  U.8.S.R..  and  turn  the  UN.  Into  an 
antl-UJB.,  anti-Western  club.  This  has 
not  happened.  The  new  nations  do  not 
vote  as  a  solid  bloc.  Nor  do  they  con- 
sistently vote  with  the  UBJSJl.  and 
sgainst  the  United  States. 

The  Afro-Asian  members  are  making 
their  own  choices,  each  country  Judging 
what  Its  own  best  interests  are  and  how 
they  will  be  served  by  any  particular 
vote,  or  abstention.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  U.S.SJl.  has  never  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  one  of  Its  resolutions 
adopted  if  the  United  States  was  In 
active  opposition  to  It.  The  U.S.SJR. 
can  count  on  only  the  votes  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  Cube.  The  free  ones 
vote  as  they  see  fit.  And  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  most  of  them  most  of  the 
time  see  things  the  way  we  do. 

The  UJ*.  Is  very  much  alive.  The 
Security  Council  meets.  The  General 
Assembly  debates  and  votes  action.  The 
Secretary  General  remains  an  effective 
executive  agent.  He  was  not  turned  Into 
a  three-headed  monster  by  the  Sovlet- 
Bponsored  troika  proposal.  And, 
through  the  specialized  agencies,  the 
DJI.  is  working  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity, the  health  and  safety,  of  the  big 
as  well  as  the  little  nations. 

In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  all  na- 
tions, and  their  delegates  are  required  to 
practice  what  we  preach :  Law  and  order, 
representative  democracy .  free  and  open 
debate  under  regular  rules  of  order,  vot- 
ing in  accordance  with  agreed  proce- 
dures, and  resiwnslbdlity  for  decisions. 
No  single  political  bloc  or  geographic 
grouping  can  dictate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. There  is  no  veto  power  In  the 
Assembly,  so  no  nation  can  block  a  res- 
olution wanted  hjr  most  monbers. 
Since  no  nation  can  exercise  the  power 
of  dictation  every  nation  must  exercise 
the  power  of  attraction  for  its  ideas  and 
policies,  for  the  resolutions  it  introduces, 
for  the  arguments  it  develops. 

Through  the  JJH.  and  Its  spedallsed 
agencies  and  other  related  bodies  there 
are  t>eing  encouraged  those  relations  of 
government  and  business  and  labor 
which  emphasize  our  ideas  about  the 
best  ways  to  achieve  economic  and  social 


and  poUtlcal  dcvelopmoit:  private  own- 
ership; individual  initiative  and  reqxm- 
sibUlty;  Increased  production  and  pro- 
ductivity with  benefits  shared  among 
owners,  workers,  and  customers;  fair 
dealings  luider  equitable  laws. 

Through  the  World  Bank  and  other 
XJH.  financing  institutions  the  UJV. 
is  providing  capital  for  economic 
dev^c4>ment  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  are  In  line  with  our  ideas  of 
doing  business  in  a  responsible  way.  The 
Bank  has  courses  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  formation  of  capital  which 
are  given  to  persons  from  the  lesser  de- 
veloped areas  who  are  now,  or  will  be 
shortly,  in  charge  of  developing  policies 
and  practices  to  be  followed  in  their  na- 
tions. These  courses  emphasize  our 
Ideas  about  capital  Institutions,  our 
Ideas  about  credit  and  interest  rates, 
our  Ideas  about  how  Investment  and 
economic  development  are  best  encour- 
aged. The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  member 
of  the  World  Bank  and  has  no  influence 
whatsoever  in  its  decisions. 

Anyone  who  will  look  at  the  facts  can- 
not fall  to  conclude  that  the  U.N.  Is  help- 
ing to  build  the  kind  of  nations  and  kind 
of  institutions  we  can  live  with. 

We  do  not  think  of  the  U.N.  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  U.S.  direct  action.  It  is  not 
a  substitute  for  cooperation  with  other 
nations  on  affairs  of  local  regional  con- 
cern. It  Is  not  a  block  nor  a  bar  to 
effective  informal  consultation  and  Joint 
effort,  as  in  the  Atlantic  community.  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  needed  defense 
alliances.  We  do  not  try  to  pretend  that 
the  U.N.  is  something  It  Is  not,  or  that 
It  can  do  things  it  was  not  set  up  to  do. 
However,  we  should  not  Ignore  Its  obvi- 
ous uses,  its  established  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  diplomacy,  its  work  in  the  quest 
for  peace,  Its  help  in  building  the  kind 
of  world  that  is  fit  for  free  men  to  live 
in,  to  work  and  play  and  do  business  in. 
In  any  serious  discussion  of  T3B.  in- 
terests, and  wasrs  In  which  those  In- 
terests— strategic,  defense,  political,  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  and  cultural — can  be 
protected  and  promoted;  in  any  dlscvis- 
sion  of  the  alternatives  available ;  In  any 
examination  of  the  record ;  the  consensxis 
Is:  We  need  the  U.N.  because  it  ts  helping 
to  create  our  kind  of  world. 

Mr.    TEAOUE    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Let  me 
say  first,  while  I  very  frequently  find 
fault  with  the  United  Nations,  as  we  all 
have,  and  sometimes  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed, I  was  one  who  did  vote  for 
the  measure  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
the  bonds.  So  I  speak  In  a  general  cate- 
gory anyway  as  one  who  is  friendly  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  agree 
with  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make. 
I  have  been  here  for  some  years  now,  and 
I  am  sure  those  who  have  been  here  for 
a  similar  period  of  time  will  concur  that 
this  House  never  had  a  stancher  and 
more  effective  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  than  your  predecessor.  "Dr.  Wal- 
ter Judd.  I  think  it  is  most  approiMriate 
that  the  Rkcord  here  make  note  of  that 
fact 


Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
guished  gmtleman  for  his  remarks.  May 
I  add  that  while  my  predecessor  and  I 
were  before  the  people  of  our  district. 
I  f oond  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  both  he  and  I  shared  the  same 
views  on  many  important  international 
issues  not  only  as  to  the  need  to  support 
the  United  Nations  but  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  strong  program  of  helping  the 
underdeveloped  and  newly  emerging  na- 
tions. I  welcome  these  sentiments  and 
I  think  they  deserve  tribate. 


TRKUJT. 


ITS  CHAT.T.OCOBi 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  United  Nations  Is  18  years  old.  It 
was  also  18  years  ago  that  a  well-known 
financier  and  a  very  wise  man — Beards - 
ley  Ruml — made  a  prophetic  statement 
about  the  United  Nations.  In  1945  Mr. 
Ruml  said  this: 

At  the  end  of  6  years  you  will  think  the 
United  Nations  Is  the  greatest  vlsUn  ever 
realised  by  man. 

At  the  end  oH  10  years  you  will  find 
doubts — ^within  yourselves  and  all  through- 
out the  world. 

At  the  end  trf  IS  years  you  will  believe  the 
VJX.  cannot  succeed.  You  will  be  certain 
that  all  the  odds  are  against  Its  ultimate  life 
and  success. 

It  will  only  be  when  the  UJV.  is  ao  years 
old  that  you  will  revere  and  laud  the  dedi- 
cation of  those  who  devoted  their  energies 
to  It  throu^  Its  turbtilent  course.  For  by 
then  we  will  know  that  the  UJT.  is  the  only 
alternative  to  the  demolition  of  the  world. 

The  first  stages  of  this  prediction  have 
turned  out  to  be  remarkably  accurate.  I 
would  remind  you  that  2  years  ago,  as 
the  16th  General  Assembly  met  in  New 
York,  the  United  Nations  was  without  an 
executive  head,  and  without  a  plan  to 
avert  bankruptcy. 

At  that  moment  a  desperate  question- 
mark  seemed  to  hang  over  the  fate  of  the 
world  organization.  Tiny  but  noisy 
minorities  who  still  cling  to  iBolatlonism. 
or  who  are  prepared  to  risk  war  by  go- 
it-alone  intervention.  Jumped  up  and 
down  in  shrill  glee.  There  were  con- 
vinced that  the  U J*,  was  finished.  They 
were,  of  course,  abetted  by  the  Russltins 
who  did  their  best  to  paralyze  the  execu- 
tive arm  of  the  U2J.  with  their  Infamous 
troika  propcNsal. 

At  the  same  time  gloomy  lyophets  and 
the  hip-shooting  analysts  who  dominate 
small  parts  of  the  press  administered  the 
last  rites  and  prepared  to  bury  the  U.N. 
In  public  print.  Even  the  responsible 
press  and  news  magazines  wondered  out 
loud  In  unison:  "Can  the  UJi.  survive?" 
The  implications  seemed  to  be  that  If 
It  did  survive,  it  would  be  but  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U2I.  survived. 
It  not  only  survived,  but  emerged  a  bet- 
ter, stronger  instrument  for  keeplivg  the 
peace — subject  to  only  one  qualification. 
That  qualification  Is  the  question  of 
finances. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  United  Na- 
tions— supported  by  the  United  States- 
maintains  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo. 
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At  thla  very  nuunent — at  U.S.  Initia- 
tive and  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. — 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  still  seeking 
some  safe  formula  to  halt  the  deadly 
arms  race  and  put  the  world  on  the  path 
toward  true  peace. 

At  this  very  moment — at  UJS.  Initia- 
tive and  under  UJf.  auspices — the  na- 
tions are  meeting  in  an  effort  to  find 
other  formulas  for  cooperation  in  outer 
space. 

At  this  very  moment — at  U.S.  Initiative 
and  under  UJf.  auspices — the  nations 
are  working  on  concrete  plans  for  a  great 
decade  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

This,  then  Is  the  major  business  today 
of  the  United  Nations:  Peace;  coopera- 
tion in  space;  and  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  living  for  the  world's  Im- 
poverished people.  All  of  these  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  through  the  UJf. 
Each  of  them,  if  successful,  will  bring 
enormous  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  has  not  e^q^ired 
from  anemia,  as  its  early  critics  were 
wont  to  predict,  or  from  overindulgence, 
as  the  latter-day  doomsayers  would  have 
it.  Instead,  It  has  grown  In  its  capac- 
ity to  act  with  each  successive  challenge 
to  its  survival. 

The  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  to- 
day's troubled  world  is  no  longer  in 
doubt.  The  UJf.  is  a  vital  force  for 
peace,  growing  progressively  in  its  use- 
fulness to  us  and  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  stands 
to  benefit  from  the  United  Nations  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  our  enlightened  sup- 
port and  participation.  Today,  on  the 
U.N.'s  18th  anniversary,  this  House 
should  reaffirm  that  support  and  express 
its  gratification  at  the  high  quality  of 
our  participation  to  date. 

I.  for  one,  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

In  closing,  let  me  take  this  occasion, 
as  the  Representative  from  Vermont,  to 
pay  special  homage  to  one  from  my  own 
State  who  played  such  an  Important  role 
in  the  early  growth  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  refer,  of  course,  to  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  very  fine  statement 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
apologize  to  him  for  breaking  In  at  this 
time  on  this  very  important  discussion 
we  are  having  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
had  a  special  order  myself  this  after- 
noon, but  I  have  to  leave  for  Pittsburgh 
immediately  and  thus  will  not  be  able  to 
take  it. 

I  Just  want  to  make  a  comment  here 
about  an  Incident  that  happened  in  the 
last  24  hours  that  has  been  called  to  my 
attention,  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
note  at  this  point,  becaxise  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  total  matter  that 
we  are  discussing,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
and  its  foreign  relations  and  prestige  in 
world  and  domestic  affairs. 


It  appears  that  a  group  called  news- 
papermen are  on  a  tour,  as  they  call  it. 
If  Congress  were  to  take  a  toxir,  they 
would  call  it  a  Junket,  but  these  news- 
papermen call  it  a  tour.  One  of  the 
newspapermen  is  an  editor  from  my 
home  district.  He  is  sending  back  a 
daily  communique,  and  it  appears  that 
on  the  day  he  was  in  Paris  he  states  in 
his  communique  they  had  arranged  for 
a  meeting  with  President  de  Oaulle. 
However,  in  his  communique  he  states 
that  in  talking  to  the  State  Department 
through  the  Embassy  that  they  were  ad- 
vised at  the  Embassy  not  to  meet  Presi- 
dent de  Oaulle  since  he  no  longer  has 
any  influence  in  Prench  politics.  I  was 
going  to  suggest  to  the  House  that  per- 
haps with  all  of  the  money  that  we  are 
spending  we  could  perhaps  have  a  small 
appropriation  made  to  buy  Dale  Car- 
negie courses  for  the  members  of  the 
Embassy  who  think  8dong  the  same  lines. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  in  saluting  the  18th 
birthday  of  the  United  Nations  today, 
and  with  the  other  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  who  have  Joined  with  him.  I  am 
persuaded  that  It  is  the  idealism  and 
vision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  has  made  the  American  people 
stick  with  the  United  Nations  through 
thick  and  thin  for  the  last  18  years. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  people 
in  my  constituency  in  Wisconsin,  or  for 
that  matter  in  any  other  constituency, 
who  can  quote  verbatim  from  even  a 
single  article  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  But  almost  everybody  knows 
somehow  that  the  United  Nations  stands 
for  cooperation  among  nations  and  that 
it  stands  against  coercion. 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  the  U2I. 
stands  for  Justice  and  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  and  for  human  rights.  And 
we  Americans  know  that  these  are  the 
things  that  we  stand  for,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
stood  for.  We  know  that  the  U.N.  stands 
for  the  kind  of  world  we  would  like  to 
live  in  and  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
determined  to  have  our  children  live 
in. 

And  because  of  this  devotion  to  the 
UJ?.  through  thick  and  thin,  it  is  be- 
coming for  us  to  seek  continually  new 
ways  in  which  our  country  may  useful- 
ly make  the  United  Nations  an  even 
more  constructive  and  creative  organi- 
zation. 

I  would  like  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  suggest  a  couple  of  such  ways.  We 
have  seen  in  recent  months  the  terrible 
dilemma  that  our  country  has  gotten 
into  in  far-off  Vietnam,  where  on  the 
one  hand  we  are  determined  to  protect 
that  unhappy  country  sigsiinst  Commu- 
nist Invsislon  and  infiltration,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  been  increasingly 
worried  because  the  Government  of  that 
country,  headed  by  President  Diem, 
seems  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
people  and  the  desires  of  its  people;  has 
allowed  persecution  of  one  or  another 


religious  sect  to  go  on ;  and  In  many  oth- 
er aspects  presents  itself  as  a  very  em- 
barrsissing  client  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  suggested,  and  I  suggest  again 
today,  because  I  think  it  is  something 
that  we  might  usefully  consider,  that 
either  the  United  States  or  another 
friendly  nation  table  before  the  Unif^ 
Nations  a  proposal  to  invoke  the  mediat- 
ing and  observing  processes  of  the  U.N. 
in  Vietnam.  There  are  at  least  three  im- 
portant things  that  such  an  invocation 
of  the  United  Nations  could  accomplish. 
A  xm.  mission  in  Vietnam,  in  the  first 
place,  could  identify  and  contain  outside 
aggression.  In  the  second  place,  the 
mere  presence  of  such  a  United  Nations 
mission  in  Vietnam — and  there  Is  not 
now  such  a  mission — could  constitute  a 
guardian  for  human  rights  and  provide 
help  to  end  some  of  President  Diem's 
current  repressions. 

Thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all.  it  would  tend  to  clarify  the  proper 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam.  That  interest  is  to  protect 
South  Vietnam  against  Communist  ag- 
gression, not  to  hinder  it  by  presenting 
the  United  States  clothed  in  the  robes 
of  the  protector  of  a  backward-looking 
and  unrepresentative  client  government. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  if  we  do  this  we 
are  going  to  lose  South  Vietnam,  but  to 
this  I  would  say:  Not  at  all.  We  can 
and  should  continue  our  military  protec- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  imder  the  United 
Nations  auspices.  If  this  produces  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Diem  government.  I 
would  say  that  we  have  those  difficulties 
already,  and  I  would  point  out  for  the 
historical  record  that  from  June  until 
December  1944,  the  greatest  land  battle 
in  the  world's  history  was  fought  within 
the  borders  of  Prance  at  a  time  when  we 
did  not  recognize  the  Ooveriiment  of 
FYance  and  when  we  dealt  solely  with 
Prench  military  commanders. 

I  have  been  a  rather  regular  reader 
of  the  statements  made  by  Madam  Nhu. 
President  Diem's  sister-in-law,  since  her 
arrival  in  this  country.  I  frequently  find 
myself  In  disagreement  with  what  she 
says,  but  in  this  morning's  paper  she  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

I  telephoned  my  biuband  last  night  and 
told  him,  "Let  ua  break  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  America  and  juat  take  their  mili- 
tary aid." 

Well.  I  think  this  is  a  suggestion  of 
Madam  Nhu's  that  we  might  well  seri- 
ously consider,  particularly  since  it  Is  she 
who  made  it.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely 
useful  to  get  a  United  Nations  presence 
into  Vietnam.  If  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  break  off  relations  with 
us.  we  can  very  well  continue  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  tactical  echelons  of  the  Viet- 
nam forces.  Thus,  we  would  be  doing 
what  we  can  to  protect  the  country 
against  communism,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  would  be  doing  It  \mder  the  ban- 
ner of  human  rights  which  the  U.N.  can 
epitomize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  turn  to  another  pos- 
sible way  in  wlaich  the  UJ^.  can  be  more 
meaningful  in  our  life — and  this  is  a  field 
about  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  think 
in  connection  with  the  U.N.— we  in  this 
country  are  acutely  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
our  woods,  our  wildlife,  our  waters,  our 
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soil  and  all  the  other  things  for  which 
we  act  as  trustee  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

What  we  are  beginning  to  realize,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  problem  of  conservation 
is  not  Just  a  UJS.  problem,  but  has 
to  do  with  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Indeed  with  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thus,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  find  recently  support  in 
both  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  made  in  this  body,  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  has  made  in  the  other  body, 
that  the  issue  of  worldwide  conservation 
be  tabled  before  the  United  Nations. 
Out  of  such  a  conference  might  come, 
for  example,  an  agreement  by  the 
wealthy  countries  to  limit  the  Import 
into  those  countries  of  the  leopard  skins, 
the  rhinoceros  horns,  the  feathers  and 
other  animal  products  which  are  slowly 
depleting  the  world  resource  of  wildlife. 
Out  of  this  conference  might  come  some 
UJ«T.-sponsored  conservation  aids  for  the 
developing  countries,  enabling  them  to 
conserve  their  own  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  such  a  conference 
might  come  a  recognition  that  whereas 
the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  like  Hungary  have  given  to 
this  country  the  Hungarian  partridge, 
which  is  an  Important  game  bird,  we 
now  read  that  in  Hungary  practices  are 
being  pursued  which  go  against  the  in- 
terest of  worldwide  conservation.  We 
read  that  because  Hungary  Is  moving  to- 
ward collective  farms,  the  hedgerows  be- 
tween fields  are  being  ripped  up.  We  in 
Wisconsin  who  have  provided  over  the 
years  a  hospitable  home  for  the  Hun- 
garian partridge  have  long  since  found, 
to  our  sorrow,  how  the  practice  of  so- 
called  clean  farming,  getting  rid  of  the 
cover  between  the  fields,  can  hurt  the 
cause  of  conservation  and  hurt  the  pos- 
sibility of  wildlife  survival.  Americans 
may  not  talk  to  Hungarians  about  the 
dove  of  peace,  but  perhaps  we  can  talk 
about  the  partridge. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  between  the 
developed  world  and  the  developing 
world,  but  between  the  two  poles  of  the 
world,  between  the  free  world  and  the 
world  dominated  by  communism,  there 
Is  an  opportunity  here,  I  suggest,  for  a 
mutual  effort  that  transcends  the  hatreds 
of  the  cold  war  struggle  and  that  recog- 
nizes the  conservaticm  of  our  soil,  our 
waters,  our  wildlife,  as  a  problem  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Our  natural 
heritage  belongs  not  to  Just  one  country 
or  region  alone,  but  to  ail  mankind.  All 
nations  have  a  stake  in  preserving  the 
stock  of  wildlife  on  this  globe. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  here  that 
in  the  field  of  conservation,  and  in  the 
tormenting  problem  of  Vietnam,  there 
are  ways  in  which  we  can  do  even  more 
with  the  United  NaUons. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  on  this 
18th  birthday  of  the  T3H.,  that  we  give 
some  consideration  not  only  to  how  we 
can  memoralize  and  do  homage  to  what 
has  been  done  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  years  behind  us,  but  to  how  it  can 
be  an  even  more  effective  agency  In 
working  toward  world  peace  in  the  days 
to  come. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  It  is  my  c^lnlon  that 
the  imagination  refiected  in  the  gentle- 
man's statement  about  the  possible  uses 
to  which  the  United  Nations  should  be 
put  and  the  Important  fimction  which 
they  could  play  In  such  areas  as  Vietnam 
and  in  the  conservation  of  our  world 
resources,  that  these  suggestions  are  very 
welcome  and  are  the  kind  that  will  help 
make  the  United  Nations  grow  and  be- 
come sm  even  more  vital  organization. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  add  my  voice  to  those  par- 
ticipating today  in  commemorating  the 
18th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  spring  of  1945, 
at  town  meetings  throughout  New 
Hampshire,  the  then  proposed  United 
Nations  organization  received  a  strong 
vote  of  confidence.  I  believe  that  the 
Granite  State  was  the  only  one  in  the 
country  that  permitted  its  citizens  to 
thus  express  their  opinion  at  the  polls. 

New  Hampshire  granite  was  used  as 
the  cornerstone  for  the  United  Nations 
Building  in  New  York.  With  an  opening 
vote  of  confidence  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  and  with  New  Hampshire 
granite  as  a  cornerstone  of  Its  building, 
the  United  Nations  is  thus  of  particxilar 
concern  and  afSnity  to  residents  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  have  supported  the 
United  Nations  in  the  past  and  we  shall 
support  the  United  Nations  in  the  future. 

Oxu:  support  is  not  blind  support,  how- 
ever, and  we  reserve  the  right  to  criticize 
the  actions  of  this  body  Just  as  at  our 
town  meetings  and,  Indeed,  throughout 
the  year,  we  reserve  the  right  to  criticize 
our  elected  officials  and  oiu*  own  de- 
liberative bodies.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  add  that  this  Is  a  right  that  Is 
frequently  exercised,  for  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  take  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment seriously.  Our  State  motto  is  "Live 
Pree  or  Die"  and  the  freedom  to  criticize 
is  important  to  freedom. 

Support  for  the  United  Nations  or  any 
other  institution  of  man  should  not  be 
blind  and  unquestioning.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  some  friends  of  the 
United  Nations  to  confuse  valid  criticism 
of  this  institution  with  hostility.  Some 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations  is  unfair 
and  luifounded  in  fact,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  all  criticism  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Just  as  some  criticism  of  Con- 
gress is  unfair,  there  are  criticisms  of 
this  body  that  are  constructive  and  well- 
founded.  In  my  opinion,  much  unfair 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations  comes 
from  people  who  expect  too  much  of  it 
and  thus,  of  course,  are  disappointed. 

Let  us  recognize  the  United  Nations 
for  what  it  is.  As  such,  we  can  surely 
applaud  its  progress  on  the  long  and 
tortured  road  toward  a  better  world,  a 
step,  at  least,  toward  man's  aspiration 
for  peace,  a  ray  of  h<H>e.  It  is  a  delibera- 
tive body  of  imperfect  men  and  nations. 
It  is  a  fwum  where  people  can  about 
Instead  of  shoot.  It  is  a  mechanism  for 
adjusting  world  tensions  and  for  all  of 


Its  lmperfecti(Ni8,  It  Is  a  provm  step, 
toward  the  sensible  sc^uticMi  of  the  great 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  of  poverty 
and  Ignorance  In  the  world  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  shield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  In  ex- 
pressing support  of  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

Despite  its  many  critics — and  the  fully 
Justified  criticism  on  stxne  coimts — ^the 
United  Nations  organization  remains 
the  most  effective  single  international 
force  for  peace  and  order  In  a  troubled 
world. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  advance  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  the  world  to- 
day than  Americah  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  strengthen 
the  arm  of  Premier  Khrushchev  than 
for  the  United  States  to  yield  the  field  to 
Soviet  leadership  in  the  U.N. 

Recent  events  In  the  U.N.  on  the  issue 
of  Red  China's  admission  indicate  we 
are  gaining  support  for  our  position,  and 
America's  stock  is  high  among  other 
U.N.  members. 

Among  American  citizens,  I  believe 
the  United  Nations'  stock  is  also  high 
and  will  continue  to  rise  as  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.N,  grows. 

In  closing,  it  seems  appropriate  to  re- 
call the  observations  of  a  great  British 
statesman  many  years  ago: 

The  United  Nations  was  not  created  to 
take  the  world  to  Heaven,  but  rather  to  keep 
us  from  going  to  the  other  place. 

The  United  Nations  organization  has 
not  taken  the  world  to  the  comparative 
heaven  of  International  peace  and  Jus- 
tice as  yet,  but  it  has  certainly  helped 
substantially  to  prevent  our  going  to  the 
holocaust  of  thermonuclear  war  and 
has  provided  a  useful  forum  for  the 
peaceable  discussion  and  negotiation  of 
disputes  among  the  nations. 

With  full  awareness  of  the  UJY.'s 
structural  weaknesses,  with  equal  aware- 
ness of  the  great  Importance  of  UJS. 
armed  strength  and  readiness,  let  us 
continue  to  give  our  strong  support  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  statement.  I 
think  he  has  properly  construed  the 
role  the  United  Nations  has  played  dur- 
ing its  18  years. 

Iklr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
discussion  today  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  urge  for 
international  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion is  deepseated  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  We  can  better  understand 
the  desire  of  mankind  to  see  the  United 
Nations  become  a  success  when  we  con- 
sider the  nimaber  of  attempts  that  have 
been  made  through  the  years  to  create 
lasting  international  organizations. 
aNciKMT  oancs 

The  first  antecedents  of  contemporary 
International  organizations  were  orga- 
nized In  Greece  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  amphictyonic  councils,  of 
which  the  Delphic  council  was  the  mogi 
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illustrious,  were  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  those  tribes  devoted  to  the  same 
religious  temple.  Bound  by  the  same  re- 
ligion, some  city-states  would  agree  upon 
the  Joint  maintenance  and  security  of 
holy  places  and  provide  for  a  council  to 
discuss  or  manage  such  matters.  The 
council  members  swore  to  observe  the  In- 
violability of  shrines  and  the  safety  of 
pUfiTims.  and  they  pledged  themselves  to 
moderate  rules  of  warfare:  for  example, 
the  interruption  of  water  supplies  and 
the  razing  of  cities  were  forbidden.  The 
Etelphic  Amphictyony,  however,  touched 
political  regulation  only  as  an  incident 
to  its  functions  as  a  religious  coopera- 
tive invaluable  as  an  assembly  of  Greek 
opinion  on  matters  of  common  concern, 
such  as  setting  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
citizens  who  had  assisted  the  Persians  or 
laimching  a  crusade  against  some 
sacrilegious  city,  nevertheless  the 
amphictyony  had  no  force  beyond  the 
willingness  of  each  member  tribe  to  fol- 
low its  resolutions.  The  most  glaring 
weakness  of  the  oouncil  lay  in  its  voting 
arrangements,  for  as  an  ancient  tribal 
institution  it  did  not  reflect  the  locus  of 
pow;er  In  cities  like  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes  but  rather  granted  two  equal 
votes  to  each  of  Its  twelve  tribes.  Only 
in  the  last  centuries  before  Christ  were 
the  voting  arrangements  reformed,  but 
by  that  time  the  shadow  of  Macedon  and 
Rome  had  passed  over  the  Greek  penin- 
sula. 

Out  of  amphlctyonlc  councils  it  may 
be  presimied  that  such  Greek  political 
confederation  as  the  Phoclan  League,  the 
Akamian  League,  and  the  Boeotian 
League  emerged.  The  Lydan  confedera- 
tion presents  the  first  historical  evidence 
of  weighted  voting  in  an  Intersovereign 
assembly,  for  middle-sized  cities  and  one 
vote  for  each  of  the  tiny  settlements  in 
Lyda.  In  the  Achaean  League  there 
were  genuine  foundations  for  a  Greek 
federal  state:  an  assembly  of  the  cities 
met  twice  annually  to  vote  on  "national" 
affairs:  a  senate,  equivalent  to  a  stand- 
ing committee,  an  executive  council,  a 
secretary,  and  a  general  were  elected. 
Continuous  Joint  action  in  foreign  affairs 
and  federal  tax  levies  on  each  of  the 
member  cities  were  distinctive  attributes 
of  the  coaifederatlon.  AH  these  leagiies, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  linking 
peoples  with  the  same  racial-cviltural 
backgroimd  In  a  political  union,  and  in 
this  respect  they  were  very  different 
frcHn  modem  International  organiza- 
tions. 

KIDDLZ  ACXB 

During  the  Middle  A^es,  several  ex- 
amples of  collective  organization  for 
specific  piuiMses  existed.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  confederation  of  medieval 
times  was  the  treaty  among  the  Swiss 
cantons  of  UrI,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden 
in  1315.  It  was  followed  by  pacts  with 
Lucerne,  Zurich.  Glarus  and  Zug.  and 
Berne  primarily  for  cooperation  In 
repelling  attacks.  This  leagiie  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  modem  state  of 
Switzerland. 

A  singular  illustration  of  a  combina- 
tion of  city-states  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  was  the  Hanseatic  League.  The 
League  originated  as  a  society  of  com- 
mercial towns  on  or  near  the  Danish 
Isthmus    for    the    protection    of    trade 


through  the  equalization  of  tools  and 
the  suppression  of  piracy.  Gradually 
obtaining  mastery  of  the  North  and  Bal- 
tic Sea£.  the  Hanse,  including  upwards 
of  50  cities,  defeated  both  Denmark  and 
Norway  in  1370,  thereby  secxirlng  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  sea  trade  and  many 
other  strategic  economic  concessions. 
As  a  political  organization,  the  Hanse 
prescribed  rxiles  for  the  admission  of  new 
members,  forbade  any  member  city  to 
make  war  without  approval  of  its  four 
closest  neighbors,  and  permitted  only  the 
Diet  to  commit  the  whole  League  to  war. 
Between  1363  and  1550  the  Hanse  con- 
voked 53  general  assemblies.  Adminis- 
trative expenses  were  shared  by  the 
members,  an  agenda  was  circulated  prior 
to  the  Diet's  meeting,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  cities 
represented.  Such  resolutions  were 
binding  upon  the  entire  League;  failure 
to  comply  on  the  part  of  one  town  might 
lead  to  expulsion  from  the  Hanse,  the 
loss  of  all  trading  privileges,  the  arrest 
of  visiting  merchants,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  town's  property  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  League.  Because  the  Han- 
seatic League  was  an  international  "cor- 
Fwration"  with  an  administrative  center 
in  Lubeck  and  self-governing  "factories" 
in  foreign  ports  from  London  to  Novgo- 
rod, it  ran  counter  to  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  and  the  dynastic  state  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Conse- 
quently, it  slowly  withered  away. 

EMEXCEITCZ  Or  MOOEKN    NATION-STATE 

The  most  Important  arrangement  of 
the  new  state  system  was  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  terminating  the 
Thirty  Years  War  on  the  Continent.  No 
international  organization  was  estab- 
lished by  the  peace  treaty.  But  the  Join- 
ing of  practically  every  European  state 
in  a  diplomatic  conference  signaled  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  In  international 
relations.  Of  aU.  the  many  European 
sovereigns  only  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  not  mentioned  In  the  Articles  of 
Peace,  and  delegates  from  every  state  ex- 
cept Muscovy,  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Eng- 
land attended  the  conferences,  which 
extended  over  3  years. 

In  addition  to  sanctioning  the  inde- 
pendence of  new  states  and  redrawing 
the  map  of  Europe  rudimentary  acts  of 
international  regulation  which  were  to 
serve  as  important  precedents  were  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  provisions  for  the 
abolition  of  many  tolls  upon  commerce 
among  the  states  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  smd  the  declaration  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  free. 
Each  principality  of  the  Empire  pledged 
that,  if  injured,  it  would  first  seek  to 
bring  its  cause  to  a  "friendly  composi- 
tion of  the  ordinary  procedures  of  jus- 
tice." Should  the  dispute  not  be  termi- 
nated in  3  years,  the  other  parties,  being 
notified  that  "gentle  means"  had  not 
succeeded,  were  obliged  to  aid  the  in- 
jured party  by  coimsel  or  force. 

As  an  International  assembly,  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  intricate  organisation 
of  20th  century  peace  conferences.  No 
officer  presided,  no  committees  were 
formed,  no  votes  were  taken.  But  the 
cities  of  negotiation,  including  the  route 
between  Munster  and  Osnabrtlck,  were 


neutralized  from  the  war  while  both 
Papal  Nuncio  Chigl  and  Ambassador 
Contarlni  of  Venice  acted  as  mediators 
for  the  plenipotentiaries  in  Munster. 
Of  the  greatest  importance  to  interna- 
tional organization,  however,  were  the 
gathering  of  hundreds  of  envoys  in  a 
diplomatic  conference  which  represented 
practically  every  political  interest  in 
Europe  and  the  achievement  by  negotia- 
tion, rather  than  by  dictation,  of  treaties 
which  legalized  the  new  order  of  Euro- 
pean international  relations. 

Sixty-five  years  later  in  1713,  another 
great  conference  was  held  at  Utrecht  to 
end  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
Hostilities  were  still  In  progress  when  the 
plenipotentiaries  assembled  to  confer  on 
a  general  peace.  Once  again,  practi- 
cally every  interest  in  Europe  partici- 
pated in  the  conference  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  instead  of  imposing  one 
by  force. 

Ehiring  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
modem  plans  for  international  organi- 
zation appeared.  The  Duke  of  Sully, 
minister  of  Henry  IV  of  Prance,  sug- 
gested in  his  memoirs  a  European  con- 
federation of  15  states;  William  Penn  in 
1693  proposed  a  diet  of  states,  including 
Moscovy  and  Turkey,  wherein  voting 
would  be  weighted  according  to  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  states.  At  Utrecht 
Itself,  the  project  of  the  Abbe  de  Salnt- 
y^Pierre  for  perpetual  peace  called  upon 
the  sovereigns  to  submit  their  differences 
to  Judicial  decision.  In  the  event  that 
any  sovereign  should  refuse  to  coop- 
erate in  the  judgment,  the  other  states 
would  unite  their  military  forces  against 
him. 

Such  schemes,  humanitarian  in  out- 
look and  containing  the  germs  of  future 
international  organization,  gained  no 
acceptance  within  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  state  system — not  quite  free 
from  its  feudal  origins  nor  yet  pressed 
by  rapid  interstate  communications. 
Clinging  to  personal  sovereignty  as  a 
norm  of  political  life,  the  princes  estab- 
lished no  practical  International 
agencies. 

Nevertheless,  "congresses,"  emulating 
the  meetings  at  Westphalia  and  Utrecht. 
became  an  accepted  mode  of  Interna- 
tional diplomacy  to  adjust  the  quarrels 
among  states,  quarrels  which  now  af- 
fected every  other  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean state  system.  Thus,  at  Cambrai  in 
1722  representatives  from  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  France,  the  united  Nether- 
lands and  several  German  states  met  for 
a  period  of  3  years  to  discuss,  though  not 
settle,  a  dispute  between  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria; at  Solssons  in  1728  another  gather- 
ing was  called  on  the  British -Spanish 
controversy  over  Gibraltar.  In  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession,  every  European 
state  except  Denmark.  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey  was  involved,  and  the  congress 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  worked  out  the  final 
peace  treaties  among  six  European 
states.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
"congresses"  held  during  the  18th 
century. 

Modem  international  organization  dif- 
fers from  the  conferences  and  congresses 
of  this  period  In  three  major  respects. 
Its  foundation  is  still  the  treaty  or  inter- 
state contract,  but.  first,  the  stress  is  on 
a  multilateral   agreement  rather  than 
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a  bilateral  accord.  Although  the  treaties 
resulting  from  the  Conference  of  West- 
phalia and  the  periodic  congresses  of 
the  period  were  multilateral  in  concept, 
the  treaties  themselves  were  concluded 
between  only  two  states.  Thus,  a  series 
of  treaties  were  signed  at  each  confer- 
ence to  register  the  new  status  of  affairs. 
Secondly,  treaties  under  modem  inter- 
national organization  attempt  to  har- 
monize continuity  and  self-perpetuation 
of  the  basic  document  with  modification 
of  the  terms.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  made  to  be  broken.  And  thirdly  and 
most  characteristically,  modern  interna- 
tional organization  Is  Institutionalized 
by  periodic  councils  and  permanent  sec- 
retariats. Each  of  these  aspects  become 
explicit  In  the  development  of  Intema- 
tional  organization  In  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

MOOKEN    NATION -8T ATX    STSTKM 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  some  216  different  delegations  met 
m  Vienna  In  1814  to  liquidate  the  un- 
settled political  problems  which  the 
years  of  warfare  had  raised  for  Europe. 
By  comparison  with  the  pre-Napoleonic 
international  gatherings,  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  made  some  remarkable  ad- 
vances towGird  international  organization 
in  the  extent  of  first,  its  political  settle- 
ment; second,  the  diversity  of  economic- 
social  problems  treated:  and  third,  the 
procedure  of  the  Congress  Itself.  Not 
only  were  there  121  articles  in  the  body 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  the  final 
act  of  the  Congress  also  legaUzed  by 
unanimous  international  consent  17  oth- 
er acts,  declarations,  regulations,  and 
protocols  to  which  different  states  had 
previously  adhered  during  1815. 

The  most  notable  contributions  to  the 
development  of  international  organiza- 
tion resulting  from  the  Congress  are  the 
following : 

First.  For  the  first  time  at  an  interna- 
tional conference,  special  committees 
were  established  to  deal  with  selected 
problems.  Of  sjjecial  importance  to  the 
Congress  was  the  Statistical  Commission 
which  made  a  complete  censiis  of  terri- 
tories in  dispute  among  the  powers, 
thereby  providing  a  reasonable  basis  for 
negotiation  and  heralding  the  modem 
practice  of  international  organization 
with  its  factfinding  commissions. 

Second.  By  a  new  quadruple  alliance, 
Russia.  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain displayed  their  determination  to 
guarantee  the  peace  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  to  thwart  any  revival  of 
French  aggression.  They  accordingly 
agreed  to  renew  their  meetings  at  fixed 
periods  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
upon  their  common  interests,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  at 
each  of  these  periods  shall  be  considered 
the  most  salutary  for  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  nations  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
Intention  of  the  four  European  powers 
was  implemented  at  the  conference  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  1818,  at  the  conferences 
of  Troppau  and  Lalbach,  1820  to  1821. 
and  the  conference  of  Verona.  1822. 

In  this  manner,  several  European 
states  took  it  uixin  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  insti- 


tutionalized their  agreement  by  calling 
periodic  meetings. 

The  legal  mechanism  for  consultation 
among  the  great  powers  failed  in  1825, 
but  the  practice  of  international  confer- 
ences, in  time  of  peace,  among  the  states 
of  Europe  to  regulate  their  political  views 
and  Interests  had  been  firmly  established. 
No  permanent  machinery  existed,  but  a 
series  of  conferences  from  1826  to  1913 
served  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  multi- 
lateral consultation  and  testifleu  to  the 
genesis  of  international  organization. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  trace  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  international 
conferences  diiring  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century.  Some  grew  out  of 
common  effort  to  stop  a  war  in  progress; 
others  met  to  find  agreements  which 
would  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  conference  in  London.  1867,  over 
the  status  of  Luxembourg,  for  example, 
brought  together  all  the  great  states  of 
Europe,  including  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  pledged  them  to  respect  the 
perpetual  neutrality  of  Luxembourg, 
thereby  easing  for  a  few  years  a  point  of 
tension  between  Prance  and  Prussia. 

The  significance  of  this  multiplication 
of  conference  lies  in  the  adaptability  of 
the  device  of  consultation  to  the  late 
19th  century  diplomacy  in  both  peace 
and  war  and  the  willingness  of  states  to 
submit  their  propositions,  pleas,  and  ar- 
guments to  the  hearings  of  other  states. 
The  new  system  of  consultation  among 
states,  however,  did  not  and  could  not 
fashion  Instantaneously  an  international 
community.  Respect  for  the  law  and 
the  swift  punishment  of  criminals  as  typ- 
ified by  the  national  community  loomed 
up>on  a  horizon  very  distant  from  the 
first  simple  steps  toward  international 
organization. 

International  economic  and  social 
problems  always  require  political  activity 
for  their  ultimate  solution,  but  some  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  affect  power  re- 
lationships less  than  others.  Consulta- 
tions by  the  great  powers  during  the 
19th  century  proceeded  with  a  nervous 
and  hesitant  pace  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive international  organization  because 
they  instantly  challenged  the  European 
balance  of  power  Itself.  During  the  cen- 
tury, however,  a  spate  of  international 
problems  offered  to  statesmen  and 
specialists  alike  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fer without  rousing  too  roughly  the  deli- 
cate sentiments  of  national  pride;  In- 
deed, without  loss  of  treasure  or  prestige 
the  states  of  Europe  fell  upon  their  twin 
enemies — poverty  and  disease.  To  uti- 
lize the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  and  the 
telegraph  efBclently  required  interna- 
tional cooperation,  while  these  communi- 
cations, in  turn,  opened  the  dark  door  of 
envy  and  Ignorance  to  let  the  hope  of 
organized  international  work. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  organization  is 
the  proliferation  of  river  ccmimissions 
during  the  19th  century.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Octrai  of  the  Rhine,  estab- 
lished in  1804.  The  Rhine  River,  flow- 
ing from  western  Switzerland  and  either 
bordering  or  traversing  Austria,  Ger- 
many. France,  and  the  the  Netherlands, 
drains  fertile  valleys,  great  forests,  and 
both  coal  and  iron  territories.    But  the 


arbitrary  tolls  Imposed  by  local  princes 
and  the  right  of  cities  to  compel  the 
transfer  of  cargo  to  local  ships  clogged 
the  avenues  of  trade  and  impeded  com- 
merce. Furthermore,  problems  of  navi- 
gation and  security  on  the  river  were 
manifold. 

The  Octrai  of  the  Rhine  provided  that 
there  shall  be  a  director  general  em- 
powered to  direct  and  supervise  the 
establishment  and  the  collection  of  navi- 
gation tolls;  to  administer  everything  in 
respect  to  the  tolls  and  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  agreement.  The  direc- 
tor general  was  appointed  by  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  which  Included  all 
riparian  states.  By  this  means,  the 
riparian  states  collaborated  to  improve 
and  maintain  the  river,  to  collect 
common  tolls  for  the  costs  of  upkeep, 
and  to  secure  the  safety  of  navigation. 
The  benefits  of  such  an  arrangement  for 
commerce  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  director  general  of  the  Rhine  be- 
came a  prototype  of  the  international 
civil  servant,  responsible  not  to  his  gov- 
ernment but  the  governments  as  a  col- 
lective organization  signatory  to  the 
treaty.  The  Octol  of  the  Rhine  further- 
more provided  for  assistant  Inspectors 
and  collectors  at  the  toll  stations,  to  be 
appointed  by  individual  governments, 
and  an  international  commission  to  de- 
termine finally  all  appeals  on  questions 
of  tolls  and  police  regulations  on  the 
Rhine.  The  basic  structure  of  modem 
international  administrative  agencies — 
an  international  conference  or  commis- 
sion whose  members  are  appointed  by 
their  governments  and  a  director  ap- 
pointed Jointly — was  clearly  fore- 
shadowed. 

The  same  type  arrangements  were 
made  for  other  rivers  In  Europe,  and 
notable  the  Danube  River  where  both 
riparian  and  nonriparian  states  were 
included  in  the  regiilation  of  commerce 
on  the  river. 

Several  other  problems  of  a  "nonpo- 
litlcal"  nature  were  tackled  by  interna- 
tional organizations  in  the  19th  century. 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  the 
International  Telegraphic  Union  and  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  both  of  which 
are  still  with  us  today.  In  addition, 
smaller  agencies  concerned  with  health, 
science,  copyright  and  patents,  and  rail- 
roads were  established.  Common  to  all 
of  these  agencies  was  the  provision  for 
a  permanent  secretariat  responsible  to 
all  signatory  governments  and  a  general 
conference  of  delegates  i^presenting  all 
signatories  which  met  once  a  year  or 
every  2  years.  Even  though  these  agen- 
cies dealt  with  technical  problems  on  an 
international  level,  they  provided  inval- 
uable experience  for  the  architects  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations. 

LKAGTJK   or   NATIOm 

The  19th  centtiry  was  an  Bge  of  inter- 
national consultation  on  political  affairs; 
the  20th  century  begins  a  period  of  col- 
laboration. A  salient  difference  between 
international  organization  before  and 
after  the  League  of  Nation  lies  tn  the 
achievement  of  a  permanent  agency 
thirough  which  states  can  collaborate 
continuously  on  the  grave  problems 
which  affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Tlie  licague  of  Nations  did  not  spring 
f\ill  grown  from  the  minds  of  wise  states- 
men. Indeed,  its  origins  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  yarious  congresses  of  the  19th 
century  cuhninating  in  the  two  inter- 
national peace  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
Just  as  the  Napoleonic  Wars  had  Inter- 
rupted the  rudimentary  peace  parleys  of 
the  18th  century  only  to  be  revived  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  so  did  the  First 
World  War  suspend  the  universal  confer- 
ences at  The  Hague  only  to  realize  a 
more  articulate  association  of  nations  in 
the  League. 

The    League    of    Nations    operated 
through   three   major  organs:    first,    a 
Council,   originally  comprising   Britain, 
Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  and  four  smaller 
states  designed  by  the  assembly;  second, 
an  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  mem- 
ber states,  originally  42  in  number;  and 
third,   a   permanent  Secretariat  whose 
chief  officer,  the  secretary-general,  was 
nominated  by  the  Council  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  assembly.    Even  in 
these  rough  divisions  the  structure  uti- 
lized the  experience  of  the  19th  century 
with  Its  concert  of  major  powers,  its  gen- 
eral assemblies  such  as  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  the  institutions  of  dispas- 
sionate international  secretariats  most 
notably  in  the  form  of  the  telegraph  and 
postal  unions.    On  any  matter  extend- 
ing  beyond  administrative   regulations, 
equality  of  votes  and  unanimity  of  voice 
had  ruled  International  procedure.    The 
League  of  Nations  circumspectly  hewed 
to  this  line.    Learning  from  the  past, 
however,    the    covenant    required    the 
Coxmcil  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year  and 
the  assembly  to  convene  at  stated  inter- 
vals.   For  the  first  time  in  history,  there- 
lore,  the  world  was  provided  with  hum- 
ming machinery  to  study  and  solve  the 
causes  of  international  war. 

Whatever  the  reality  of  aggression 
proved,  the  fledgling  international  or- 
ganization in  1931  and  1936  could  not 
soar  beyond  its  own  limitations:  the 
provincialism  of  the  United  States,  the 
pessimism  of  Prance,  the  opportunism 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  conservatism  of 
Great  Britain,  all  shuddered  imder  the 
ruthless  arrogance  of  Japan.  Italy,  and 
Oermany  while  the  small  states,  too  fre- 
quently played  with  callous  ambition  or 
petty  covetousness. 

Yet  for  all  these  adolescent  disorders 
the   organization  carried   on  its   work. 
Throughout  the  20  years  of  its  brief  life 
the  League  of  Nations  steadfastly  pro- 
moted     international      administration. 
Cautious   world   cooperation   was  filled 
with  new  energy  and,  culling  the  weeds 
of    the    past    from    old    bureaus,    the 
Leag\ie'8    International    economic    and 
social  programs  flowered  in  the  fields  of 
commerce,  health,  communications,  and 
protection    of    helpless     peoples.      The 
Permanent    Court    sponsored    by    the 
League  gained  the  respect  of  the  world, 
and  no  reticulation  of  international  law 
had  ever  spread  so  rapidly.     Both  at 
Geneva  and  in  the  cities  of  different 
continents  the  League  encouraged  con- 
ferences    and     consxiltatlons      among 
statesmen,  some  of  whom  became  close 
friends  and  sympathetic  with  other  na- 
tional views.    In  its  best  years,  from 
1924  to  1931.  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Great  Britain,   Prance.   Germany.   Po- 


land, Czechoalovakla,  Holland,  and  the 

Scandinavian  countries  frequently  rep- 
resented their  states  in  the  Council,  giv- 
ing to  the  international  organization  a 
political  weight  and  center  unpcu-alleled 
In  modem  times.  Not  only  were  respon- 
sible ministers  represented  in  the 
Council  but  distant  states,  notably 
Braall  and  Argentina,  appointed  spe- 
cial representatives  to  Geneva  with 
ambassadorial  status  to  sit  with  the 
Council  Instead  of  utilizing  on  a  part- 
time  basis  one  of  their  envoys  to  a  Eu- 
ropean state.  Even  the  blasts  of  deri- 
sion leveled  at  the  military  impotency 
of  Geneva  in  later  years  could  not  alter 
the  fact  that  no  other  international  or- 
ganization had  ever  united  to  condemn 
and  pimish  a  major  state  for  violating 
its  covenants  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  days  of  the  League  were  unhap- 
pily numbered  In  the  docket  of  security 
from  international  aggression.  After 
helplessly  expelling  the  Soviet  Union  on 
December  14,  1939  for  its  attack  upon 
Finland,  the  League  faded  into  the  twi- 
light of  a  shattered  world  at  war.  Japan 
and  Italy  had  been  revealed  as  bluster- 
ing crimlimls  in  a  community  of  nation- 
states,  but  their  success  In  getting  away 
with  their  loot  forecast  the  doom  of  the 
first  period  of  international  collabora- 
tion. The  weakness  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  enforce  its  Judgments,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  the  end  of  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace;  it  indicated  rather  the  urgency 
of  shoring  up  its  hollow  structvu*. 
Scarcely  had  the  Second  World  War 
blazed  across  Eiu'ope  than  men  of  vision 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  creating 
a  new  charter  for  international  collabo- 
ration. 

UNITED    NATIONS 

The  history  of  the  UJ*.,  the  second 
trial  of  international  collaboration  by  a 
world  organization  for  peace,  has  too 
many  new  pages  for  a  seasoned  analysis. 
The  many  facets  of  its  international 
activities — in  security  matters.  In  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  affairs — beg- 
gar an  adequate  description,  and  the 
mere  account  of  its  ever-proliferating 
conferences,  commissions,  and  commit- 
tees would  make  a  dizzy  array  of  details. 
But  the  continuity  of  the  U-N.  in  many 
respects  with  the  League  of  Nations  gives 
the  8  postwar  years  some  perspec- 
tive. For  dependent  and  colonial  peo- 
ples the  U.N.  has  carried  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  a  plea  for  equality  unknown  to  the 
past  degradations  of  slavery  and  ex- 
ploitation. For  the  Improvement  of 
mankind  through  international  economic 
and  social  cooperation  it  has  afforded 
new  insights  and  bold  projects  captivat- 
ing the  imagination  on  the  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  improving  health,  nutrition, 
employment,  education,  science,  and 
morals  through  international  organiza- 
tion. All  these  things  enrich  the  soil  and 
the  climate  of  International  peace  and 
security.  For  the  deadly  quarrels  of  na- 
tion-states the  J3N.  has  provided  a 
means  of  accommodation,  a  permanent 
forum,  and  a  permanent  tribunal;  it  has 
offered  to  all  disputants  its  good  offices 
and  has  successfully  driven  every  state, 
large  or  small,  to  the  bar  of  world  opin- 
ion. The  UJJ.  Is  an  international  or- 
ganization, not  a  world  government:  as 


such,  it  bumps  along  the  twisting,  rocky, 
perilous  trail  first  opened  in  the  19th 
century.  Given  a  pliable,  multilateral 
treaty  for  a  constitution,  an  expert  in- 
ternational secretariat,  and  the  honest 
will  of  nation-states  to  work  together  for 
peace,  the  UJ<.  can  make  the  20th  cen- 
tury a  golden  era  of  civilization. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  October  24 
marks  the  18th  birthday  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  it  was  on  that  day  in  1945 
that  the  Charter  of  the  organization  en- 
tered into  force.  In  the  lives  of  young 
men  and  women,  the  age  of  18  is  a  land- 
mark, since  it  marks  the  end  of  one  era 
in  their  lives  and  opens  up  to  them  many 
new  privileges  and  responsibilities.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  18th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  can  serve  as  a  landmark  from 
which  we  can  review  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  formative  years  and  as- 
sess the  challenges  for  the  future. 

By  physical  measurement  the  growth 
of  the  world  organization  has  been  tre- 
mendous. From  the  60  nations  which 
signed  the  Charter  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  28.  1945,  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  has  more  than  doubled 
and  there  are  now  111  nations  repre- 
sented. The  very  existence  of  many  of 
these  countries  is  due  In  large  part  to 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  may  coimt  the 
presiding  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
death  of  colonialism  and  the  birth  of 
dozens  of  Independent  nations  as  one  of 
the  organization's  major  accomplish- 
ments. 

More  important  than  the  growth  in 
the  size  of  the  United  Nations,  however, 
has  been  its  Invaluable  contribution  In 
maintaining  peace  during  an  epoch  In 
which  peace  has  been  in  constant  Jeop- 
ardy. Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  sev- 
eral different  ways  in  which  the  United 
Nations  has  contributed  to  maintaining 
the  peace. 

The  first  is  as  a  policeman,  when  there 
has  been  a  breach  of  the  peace.  On 
many  occasions  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  its  capability  to  mobilize  collec- 
tive action  for  the  maintenance  or  res- 
toration of  peace.  In  one  way  it  may  be 
surprising  that  the  United  Nations  has 
succeeded  in  this  peacekeeping  function 
at  all.  for  its  Charter  had  been  drafted 
with  the  concept  that  the  great  powers 
would  continue  to  cooperate  In  peace  as 
they  had  in  war.  Experience  quickly 
proved  that  the  requirement  for  unanim- 
ity among  the  big  powers  for  Security 
Covmcll  action.  In  other  words  the  veto, 
would  prevent  the  United  Nations  from 
enforcing  the  peace  In  the  manner  which 
had  been  originally  contemplated.  For 
example,  the  military  agreements  by 
which  members  were  to  make  armed 
forces  available  to  the  Security  Council 
were  never  concluded. 

In  spite  of  the  veto,  however,  the 
United  Nations  proved  able  to  take  de- 
cisive action  to  maintain  or  restore  peace 
in  numerous  crisis  situations.  Attempts 
at  overt  armed  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munists were  sharply  reduced  after 
United  Nations  forces  repelled  the  ag- 
gression of  North  Korea  in  1950  across 
the  38th  parallel.  The  hostilities  fol- 
lowing the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1956  were  brought  to  an  end 
after  the  General  Assembly  urged  a  cease 
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fire  and  established  an  «nergency  force 
to  secure  and  supervise  the  ending  of 
the  conflict. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  served 
an  invaluable  poUce  role  In  areas  where 
the  transition  to  independence  and  the 
withdrawal  of  colonial  power  would 
otherwise  have  left  a  dangerous  vacuum, 
a  vacuum  which  would  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  or  other 
individuals  seeking  to  promote  their  own 
purposes.  The  outstandhig  example  is 
the  Congo,  where  for  more  than  3  years 
the  United  Nations  Force  has  worlced 
tirelessly  and  often  thanklessly  to  re- 
store and  maintain  order  and  to  train 
the  Congolese  to  assimie  the  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government.  A  great 
Secretary  General.  Dag  HammarskJold. 
gave  his  life  in  this  effort  The  new 
Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  has  re- 
ported that  the  time  has  now  come  In 
which  we  can  envisage  the  early  ending 
of  the  military  activities  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  Force. 

Similarly,  the  United  Nations  assisted 
In  the  transfer  of  West  New  Guinea  from 
Dutch  administration  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia.  First  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire, the  United  Nations  then  formed  a 
Temporary  Executive  Authority  to  insure 
that  needed  public  services,  which  haa 
been  previously  carried  out  by  the  Neth- 
erlands, were  not  interrupted.  The 
Temporary  Executive  Authority  also 
helped  prepare  the  people  for  the  change 
taking  place.  The  success  of  the  United 
Nations  efforts  was  culminated  when  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesian  Governments  re- 
sumed normal  diplomatic  relationshliM 
and  exchanged  representatives. 

Korea.  Suez,  the  Congo.  aiKl  West  New 
Guinea  illustrate  the  policing  furuilions 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  which  the  orga- 
nization steps  Into  crisis  situations  where 
hostilities  have  begun  and  restores  order. 
The  United  Nations  has  proved  capable 
of  fulfilling  this  function  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  any  single  nation  because 
the  intematloiud  organization  has  the 
sanction  of  the  world  community. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the 
United  Nations  has  proved  invaluable  in 
oontiibutlng  to  peace  in  the  postwar 
period.  I  refer  to  its  role  as  a  center 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 
Throughout  its  18  years  of  existence,  the 
United  Nations  has  exerted  a  constant 
effort  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  basic 
intematloiud  problems  which  give  rise 
to  tension.  The  political  controversies 
which  have  been  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  are  too  many  to  enumer- 
ate at  this  time,  but  they  have  included 
problems  in  every  region  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  treatment  of  Indians  and 
the  racial  policy  in  South  Africa,  the 
violation  of  hiunan  rights  In  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Palestine  problem. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  been  suc- 
cessfully settled  and  have  passed  into 
history.  Others  are  still  with  us  and 
will  undoubtedly  remain  with  us  for 
luany  more  years.  In  any  event, 
through  the  open  discussion  of  disputes 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  issues  have  been  clari- 
fied and  public  opinion  has  been  focused 
upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  acting 
as  a  restraint  and  a  sobering  influence 
upon  them. 


The  Cuban  situation  of  1  year  ago 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the 
important  assistance  which  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations.  On  United 
Nations  Day  last  year  the  people  of  the 
world  watched  tensely  as  they  witnessed 
the  confrontation  of  the  two  great  nu- 
clear powers.  On  the  surface  the  United 
Naticms  appeared  powerless.  It  was  the 
two  great  nuclear  powers  who  held  the 
world's  future  in  their  hands.  Never- 
theless, the  world  organization  did  not 
stand  idly  by  and  wait  while  the  two 
giants  decided  which  way  they  would 
move,  but  instantly  exerted  every  in- 
fluence It  could  in  favor  of  peace. 

First  of  all.  the  organization  served  to 
keep  communications  open  between  all 
the  involved  parties.  Each  side  had  a 
place  it  could  present  its  case  and  make 
clear  its  understanding  of  the  facts. 
The  United  Nations  provided  a  site 
where  representatives  of  each  side  could 
negotiate  without  a  long  controversy 
over  whether  and  where  such  negotia- 
tions should  take  place.  Second,  it  al- 
lowed parties  not  directly  involved  to 
make  constructive  proposads  and  take 
the  dispassionate,  impartial  action  of  a 
third  party.  For  example,  at  a  critical 
mcxnent  it  was  Secretary  General  U 
Thant's  Intervention  which  led  to  the 
diversion  of  the  Soviet  ships  headed  for 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  their  intercep- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Finally,  it  pro- 
vided a  fimnel  throv^h  which  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  could  channel  their 
anxiety  and  make  it  weigh  upon  the 
great  powers  as  they  made  their  fateful 
decisions.  We  cannot  pretend  tiiat  the 
United  Nations  could  have  prevented  a 
world  holocaust  if  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  had  acted 
rashly  or  irresponsibly  or  with  reckless 
determination  to  flght  it  out  once  and 
for  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  without  the 
United  Nations  the  chances  of  a  peace- 
ful outcome  of  the  Cuban  crisis  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished. 

The  United  Nations  also  deserves  more 
credit   than   it   generally   receives   for 
bringing  about  the  treaty  to  end  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere.    As  in 
the  Cuban  situation,  the  decisive  power 
lay  with  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.    If  those  two  coxmtries  had 
Insisted  upon  the  continuation  of  atmos- 
pheric   tests,    there    would    have    been 
little  the  United  Nations  could  have  done 
to   prevent   it  even  If  the   radioactive 
strontium  and  iodine  in  children's  bones 
doubled  or  tripled.    On  the  other  hand, 
however,  who  will  ever  be  able  to  meas- 
ure the  influence  of  the  United  Nations 
In  bringing  about  the  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican decision  to  conclude  the  test  ban 
treaty?    The  constant  outrage  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  against  the  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  found  expression  in 
United    Nations    debates.    The    annual 
resolutions  lu^ng  agreement  on  a  test 
ban  and  requesting  the  nuclear  powers 
to  refrain  from  tests  were  Impossible  to 
Ignore,  and  helped  keep  the  negotiations 
alive  even  when  their  prospects  seemed 
bleak.    The  study  and  c<»icluslon  of  the 
United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  that  "all 


steps  designed  to  minimize  Irradiation  of 
human  populations  will  act  to  the  benefit 
of  human  health,"  was  an  additional  im- 
petus. As  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  so  in  the 
matter  of  a  test  ban  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  was  not  decisive.  Yet 
without  the  United  Nations  the  success- 
ful conclusion  might  not  have  been 
achieved.  If  fmther  progress  toward 
mankind's  control  of  armaments  is 
made,  we  can  be  sure  it  will  be  in  part 
because  of  the  United  Nations  imceaslng 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  the  United  Nations  has  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  through  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  work  to  Improve  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  in  the  long  run  this  will  be  its 
greatest  contribution,  for  poverty,  hxm- 
ger,  illness,  and  ignorance  are  the  great- 
est enemies  of  peace.  During  its  18  years 
of  operation  the  United  Nations  has 
built  a  solid  record  oi  achievement  in 
Improving  the  welfare  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged. 

First.  It  has  worked  in  the  technical 
sphere  through  13  specialized  agencies 
such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization,   the    United   Nations    Chil- 
dren's Fund — UNICEP — and  the  World 
Health  Organization.    Through  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  technical 
and  scientific  skills  have  been  supplied 
to   underdeveloped   coimtries   to   assist 
them  in  Improving  their  own  farming 
methods.    Through  UNICEP  programs  of 
long-term  benefit  for  children  have  been 
developed  to  replace  the  initial  program 
of  providing  emergency  food  and  cloth- 
ing.   Through  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization nimierous  communicable  dis- 
eases have  been  attacked  with  the  inter- 
national cooperation  which  is  essential 
if  the  diseases  are  to  be  eradicated  and 
high  priority  has  been  placed  on  tiie 
training   of   health   persoimel    for   the 
strengthening  of  public  health  services. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  wajrs 
In  which  the  specialized  agencies  have 
contributed  to  the  world's  welfare. 

Another  way  In  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  contributed  to  economic  and 
social   welfare  Is  through  Its  program 
of  assisting  In  the  econcanic  development 
of  imderdcveloped  countries.    Tlu-ough 
the  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance  and  the   development   decade 
program,  the  United  Nations  has  sought 
the  same  kind  of  objectives  which  the 
United  States  is  seeking  In  its  program 
of  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries.    The   international   organization 
has  proved  uniquely  qualified  to  carry 
out  develwment  functions.    First,  it  can 
draw  Ml  the  technical  resources  of  all 
its  members.   For  example,  it  can  onploy 
technicians  from  every  country  or  con- 
vene International  meetings  of  techni- 
cians such  as  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  Less 
Developed  Areas,     Second,  It  does  not 
face  certain  problems  in  providing  as- 
sistance which  are  faced  by  individual 
nations,  such  as  being  suspected  of  chau- 
vinistic motives,  or  meeting  resentment 
if  strict  stipulations  are  attached. 

In  addition,  a  Special  Fund  and  Inter- 
national Development  Association  have 
been   established   to   assist   large-scale 
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projects  and  to  help  meet  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
for  capital  assistance.  In  this  year's  an- 
nual report  the  Secretary  General  noted 
that  the  Special  Fund  has  thus  far  ap- 
proved 327  major  projects  In  120  devel- 
oping countries  and  territories.  Toward 
the  program's  cost  of  $672  million,  the 
Special  Fund  was  contributing  42  per- 
cent and  the  developing  countries  were 
contributing  the  remainder. 

As  still  another  contribution  In  the 
economic  and  social  field,  the  United 
Nations  provides  important  assistance  to 
national  efforts  to  Improve  welfare 
through  the  wide  range  of  information 
and  statistics  it  collects  and  reports  on 
such  subjects  as  housing,  transportation, 
and  population.  Finally,  as  in  the  politi- 
cal field,  the  discussion  of  problems  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  focuses 
attention  on  the  issues  involved  and 
brings  the  weight  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  in  their  solution. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  United  Nations  has  assisted 
In  promoting  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
They  can  be  listed  along  with  the  organi- 
zation's accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
collective  security  and  pacific  settlement 
as  major  contributions  to  peace  which 
the  United  Nations  has  made  in  the  past 
18  years.  There  are  many  more  which 
could  be  cited  but  a  complete  list  would 
be  far  too  long  for  any  single  speech. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  on  its  18th 
birthday  the  United  Nations  is  a  vigor- 
ous organization  with  a  bright  future. 
It  is  a  happy  contrast  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  whose  18th  anniversary  year 
was  marked  with  Munich  and  from 
which  several  nations  had  already  re- 
signed. Remembering  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  can  only  be  what  its 
members  make  it,  on  United  Nations  Day 
of  1963  let  us  resolve  to  continue  and 
strengthen  our  support  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  encourage  other  nations  to  do 
the  same.  If  the  United  Nations  can 
sustain  the  record  it  has  achieved  in  Its 
first  18  years,  we  can  be  confident  that 
we  are  well  on  the  road  to  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  when  some  consid- 
eration of  the  Ulf .  comes  up  we  not  only 
hear  eulogies  from  the  Ul^.'s  friends  and 
Intemperate  attacks  from  its  foes;  we 
also  hear  the  perennial  complaints  that 
the  United  States  is  being  voted  down 
the  river  by  various  blocs  of  nations. 
The  standard  complaint  Is  that  the  new 
Afro-Asian  nations  are  teaming  up  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  to  hand  us  a  regular  shel- 
lacking In  the  General  Assembly.  Of 
course,  the  facts  do  not  reveal  any  such 
thing,  but  the  main  complainers  do  not 
really  care  for  facts — all  they  want  to 
do  is  to  scare  the  very  young  or  the 
gullible. 

However,  many  people  of  good  will 
and  good  sense  are  deeply  concerned  lest 
the  United  States — which  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  JJN.  which  is  one  of  its 
strongest  supporters  and  which  pays 
more  assessments  than  any  other  single 
nation — should  fail  to  exeroise  a  degree 
of  influence  proportionate  to  its  power. 
For  this  reason  they  suggest  that  the 
voting  system  in  the  U2J.  be  changed 


from  the  present  "one  nation,  orie  vote" 
system  to  some  kind  of  weighted  voting 
system. 

I  was  Interested  to  discover  that  the 
Department  of  State  was  concerned 
enough  about  this  matter  to  undertake 
a  study  on  weighted  voting.  After  read- 
ing as  much  of  the  unclassified  material 
as  is  available  I  come  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

First.  We  are  doing  all  right  under 
the  present  system  and  have  a  batting 
average  of  more  than  86  percent. 

Second.  The  application  of  weighted 
voting  formulas  would  not  change  the 
results  of  past  votes  by  terribly  signifi- 
cant amounts — about  84  percent  would 
have  come  out  the  same  imder  any  plan 
which  was  developed. 

Third.  No  system  which  would  sub- 
stantially change  the  "one  nation,  one 
vote"  nile  would  have  any  chance  of 
adoption,  anyhow. 

The  Department  of  State  feels,  and  I 
agree,  that  for  any  system  of  voting  to 
be  adopted  by  the  UJJ.  the  following 
considerations  must  be  present: 

First.  The  system  must  be  easy  to  un- 
derstand. 

Second.  It  must  be  based  on  factors 
for  which  adequate  Information  is  avail- 
able. 

Third.  It  must  be  applied  in  a  reason- 
ably equitable  maimer. 

Therefore,  the  Department  chose  na- 
tional income,  population,  and  U  J^.  scale 
of  assessments  as  the  three  factors  with 
which  to  develop  weighted  voting  for- 
mulas. The  reasons  are  simple:  National 
income  figures  are  available  and  accepta- 
ble, because  nations  report  them  to  the 
UJiJ.;  population — a  factor  essential  to 
any  system  of  weighted  voting — is  also 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  UJ^.;  and  UJI. 
assessments  are  already  known  and  are 
based,  roughly,  on  ability  to  pay. 

Even  without  going  to  the  electronic 
computers,  anybody  with  a  list  of  the 
XJN.  nations — their  population,  national 
inccme,  and  their  UJ«J.  assessments — can 
figiire  out  that  any  voting  formula  based 
on  a  simple  application  of  one  or  any  of 
the  three  factors  would  not  be  accepted. 
It  would  give  too  much  voting  power 
to  the  big  nations  and  take  away  too 
much  votixig  power  from  the  small  ones. 
While  the  big  nations  might  like  this, 
the  small  ones  are  guaranteed  not  to, 
since  the  "one  nation,  one  vote"  idea  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  equality  of  sov- 
ereignty. Obtaining  such  a  change 
would  be  about  as  difficult  as  trying  to 
obtain  proportional  representation  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

If  the  value  of  a  nation's  vote  In  the 
Jja.  were  directly  proportional  to  its 
assessments  for  the  support  of  the  UJ^.. 
the  United  States  alone  would  have  al- 
most one- third  of  the  total  votes  since 
our  assessment  is  slightly  more  than  32 
percent.  This  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  and  one  European  nation 
would  be  able  to  stop  action  on  questions 
which  must  be  decided  by  two- thirds 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  Since  the 
United  States  and  one  other  nation 
would  have  more  than  one- third  of  the 
votes  and  since  the  other  109  nations 
could  not  possibly  muster  the  necessary 
two-thirds,  any  system  which  results  in 


109  nations  being  thwarted  by  two  na- 
tions would  not  even  be  considered. 

You  get  a  somewhat  similar  result  by 
using  national  income  as  the  weight: 
The  voting  power  of  the  wealthy  nations, 
particularly  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  our  NATO  allies,  goes  up;  the  voting 
power  of  the  Soviet  bloc  goes  up,  too;  but 
the  voting  power  of  most  nations  goes 
way,  way  down. 

If  votes  were  proportional  to  the  size 
of  population,  the  UJS.  vote  would  in- 
crease in  value,  because  we  are  one  of 
the  10  largest  nations;  the  value  of  the 
Soviet  vote  would  go  up,  too;  but.  2  na- 
tions— this  time  China  and  India — would 
have  almost  as  much  voting  fwwer  as 
all  the  other  nations  combined.  There- 
fore, it  is  cleso-  that  no  system  of 
weighted  voting  based  on  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  three  factors,  either  singly 
or  in  combinations,  could  possibly  be 
adopted. 

The  State  Department's  study  then 
turned  to  some  fancy  combinations,  with 
various  weights  assigned  to  each  of  the 
factors,  sometimes  taking  two  factors  to- 
gether. But  regardless  of  the  Juggling 
of  the  figiires,  when  tlie  weighted  votes 
were  substituted  for  the  votes  actually 
cast  on  178  rollcall  votes  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  results  would  have  been 
the  same  in  148  cases,  or  84  percent  of 
them. 

This  leaves  the  question  "How  are  we 
doing  under  the  *one  nation,  one  vote' 
system?"  I  referred  earlier  to  178  roll- 
call  votes  of  major  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  "These  were  recorded  in 
the  General  Assembly,  either  in  plenary 
session,  or  in  meetings  in  various  com- 
mittees. It  should  be  noted  that  only 
"Yes"  or  "No"  is  counted  as  a  vote — ab- 
stentions do  not  count.  The  United 
States  voted  158  times,  and  abstained  or 
did  not  take  part  in  the  vote  20  times. 
It  voted  "Yes"  on  103  issues  and  "No"  on 
55  Issues. 

When  we  voted  "Yes,"  enough  other 
nations  also  voted  "Yes"  so  that  98  of 
the  103  Issues  we  voted  for  were  adopted. 
When  we  voted  "No,"  enough  other  na- 
tions voted  "No"  so  that  39  of  the  55 
Issues  we  opposed  were  defeated.  Our 
batting  average  on  "Yes"  votes  is  0.950; 
our  batting  aversige  on  "No"  votes  is 
0.700;  and  the  combined  average  shows 
that  we  were  on  the  winning  side  enough 
times  to  have  a  batting  average  of  0.867. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a  Babe  Ruth,  or 
Roger  Maris,  or  Mickey  Mantle,  to  know 
that  this  kind  of  batting  average  is 
phenomenal. 

On  the  statistics  of  It  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  do  much  better. 

But  even  if  we  could  do  better  with 
some  kind  of  weighted  voting  system 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  getting 
it  adopted.  In  the  first  place  any  system 
which  gives  too  much  to  the  big  boys  and 
takes  too  much  away  from  the  smaller 
ones  is  not  even  going  to  get  to  first  base. 
In  the  second  place,  to  put  any  weighted 
voting  system  into  effect  would  require 
revision  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  Rus- 
sians have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
they  are  Just  not  Interested  in  Charter 
revision  xmtil  the  Red  Chinese  have  been 
admitted  to  membership;  and  we  have 
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made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  not 
interested  in  membership  for  the  Chinese 
Communists;  and  so.  right  there  is  road- 
block No.  1. 

Even  supposing  this  hazard  could  be 
removed  there  are  stUl  a  lot  of  stepping 
stones  to  cross — and  all  of  them  are  slip- 
pery. Charter  revision  on  anjrthlng  re- 
quires three  distinct  procedural  steps. 
The  first  is  approval  by  the  UH.  Security 
Council,  including  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  five  permanent  members;  the  sec- 
ond is  approval  by  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  the  third  Is  rati- 
fication of  the  changes  in  the  U  J*.  Char- 
ter by  two-thirds  of  the  UH.  member- 
ship, acting  through  their  constitutional 
processes. 

Since  we  are  doing  all  right,  anyhow — 
I  might  point  out  that  the  Russians  have 
never  gotten  anything  adopted  tn  the 
General  Assembly  that  we  actively  op- 
posed, whereas  we  have  gotten  lots  of 
stuff  adopted  over  Soviet  opposition — 
since  w^ghted  voting  formulas  give  the 
same  results  in  about  85  percent  of  the 
Issues,  and  since  no  system  which  has 
been  devised  would  have  much  chance 
of  adoption,  I  suggest  we  stop  shadow- 
boxing  with  weighted  voting  and  Instead 
settle  down  to  consideration  of  how  we 
can  make  the  XiH.  work  better  under  the 
existing  charter. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  House 
today  and  pay  tribute  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  its  18th  anniversary.  This 
pleasure  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  en- 
Joyed  by  moat  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
participating  in  this  special  order.  Dur- 
ing 1961  and  1962  never  was  a  kind  word 
for  the  Xm.  uttered  In  this  Chamt>er  by 
my  predecessor.  As  a  venomous  spokes- 
man and  member  of  the  militant  John 
Birch  Society,  his  violently  anti-UJ^.  at- 
titude was  not  a  broad  reflection  of  the 
will  and  wishes  of  California's  25th  Con- 
gressional District.  He  reflected  only  the 
views  of  a  small  but  highly  vocal  minority 
of  reactionary  crackpots  who  carry  on  a 
continuing  fright  campaign  aimed  at 
driving  the  United  States  out  of  the  U  J7.. 
and  the  U2I.  out  of  the  United  States. 
Although  an  enlightened  electorate 
caused  by  predecessor's  forced  retirement 
from  public  life,  I  must  confess  that  the 
anti-United  Nations  assault  in  my  dis- 
trict has  not  subsided.  It  Is.  however.  I 
am  happy  to  report,  being  met  headon  by 
most  of  my  constituents,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations.  Where  the  Birchers 
bring  heat,  the  AAUN  brings  light. 
Where  the  Birchers  attack  with  lie,  dis- 
tortion, smear  and  hate,  the  AAUN  de- 
fends with  truth,  fact,  falrplay,  and  love 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  the  Birchers  and 
Birchsymps  tell  it,  the  UJJ.  Is  an  atheistic 
organization,  not  only  because  God  Is  not 
named  In  the  charter,  but  because  the 
U.N.  has  no  time  for  prayer. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  U JY. 
General  Assembly  opens  and  closes  each 
session  with  a  moment  of  silence  for 
prayer  or  meditation.  And  I  would  only 
point  out  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  does 
not  name  God.  Does  this  then  make  that 
precious  doctutient,  and  the  Nation  npon 
which  It  was  fouxuled.  ungodly?    Cer- 


tainly xwfc — at  least  not  to  the  logical 

mind. 

And  what  of  the  Kreh  fallacy  that  the 
UJ9.  is  too  costly,  that  Uncle  Sam  Is 
paying  all  the  bills? 

The  United  States  share  of  the  VN.'s 
regxilar  $82  million  budget  In  1962  was 
32.02  percent,  or  about  what  10  hours 
of  World  War  n  cost  each  of  us. 

What  about  the  rightwlng  charge  that 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  are.  in  effect,  eroding  our  rights 
as  American  citizens? 

This  allegation  is  quickly  refuted  by 
examining  the  UJi.  charter.  Article  2. 
states  that : 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  charter 
Khali  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  Inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  oX  any  state. 

Article  I  of  the  Declaration  of  Hximan 
Rights  imderstandably  nettles  the  Birch- 
ers because  It  enunciates  a  philosophy 
with  which  they  are  obviously  not  in 
sympathy: 

All  human  beings  are  bom  Tree  and  equal 
in  dignity  tmd  rights.  They  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act 
towards  one  another  .in  a  q>lrlt  of  brother- 
hood. 

Another  myth  propagandized  by  the 
Birchers  is  that  the  U.N.  is  dominated 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  Commimists  use  the  same 
line,  but  in  reverse — the  U.N.  Is  control- 
led by  the  United  States.  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
armed  with  a  shotgxm  loaded  with  facts, 
we  can  declare  open  season  on  extremist 
species. 

There  are  111  member  imtlons  in  the 
UJJ.,  with  cmly  10  of  them  actually  un- 
der Soviet  domination.  Yugoslavia,  def- 
initely a  Communist  state  although  not 
under  Kremlin  control,  frequently  votes 
with  the  UJSJBH.  The  remaining  100 
member  nations  include  the  coimtries 
of  Latin  America,  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  all  friendly  in  vary- 
ing degrees  to  the  United  States.  The 
member  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  like 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  vote 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 
issue  as  it  affects  their  own  national  in- 
terests— as  do  we. 

Perhaps  the  most  twisted  tale  spawned 
in  the  smoking  typewriters  of  the  para- 
noid patriots  is  the  one  dealing  with  the 
\JH.  Military  Committee.  This  is  the 
one^about  Molotov.  who.  In  a  secret  deal 
with  Alger  Hiss,  fixed  things  so  that 
American  soldiers  would  always  be  di- 
rected by  an  agent  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

In  the  Hearst  newspaper  editions  of 
April  7.  1963.  editor  in  chief  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  takes  the  lunatic 
wrappings  off  this  modem-day  fable 
concocted  for  the  ctilt  of  nonthlnk. 
With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Hearst's  column 
at  this  point  in  my  coomients. 

DOHT    BCLZKVX   EVESTTHINa 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Tba  many  evldanoea  that  tb«re  ar«  aom* 
people  who  will  believe  an3rthlng — no  matter 
how  oddball  or  offbeat — prove  we  havent 
come  so  far  from  the  days  of  the  goldbrlck 
and  snake-oU  spitien,  after  an. 


I  don't  go  Into  tlie  question  of  real 
weirdies  who  clutter  any  editor's  mall  with 
suggestions  for  trapping  enemy  mlasUes  In 
artificial  ck>uds  of  asparagxu  soup.  Or  solv- 
ing transportation  problems  with  polyethyl- 
ene flying  carpets. 

This  i>leoe  Is  just  about  the  gullible  ones 
who  accept  everything  they  hear  or  read  as 
goq>el. 

Two  real  gaesers  of  that  kind  have  been 
bouncing  around  recently  with  the  usual 
chain  reaction  of  Indignant  belief.  One  was 
an  oldie— a  set  of  aphorisms  attributed  to 
Abraham  Unooln. 

Every  year  It  gets  around  In  the  period  of 
the  great  Abe's  birthday,  although  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  long  ago  re- 
searched it  and  foiind  It  was  written  by  an 
Erie.  Pa.,  clergyman  only  47  years  bac^ 

But  it  always  finds  umpty-ump  hundreds 
of  suckers  who  excitedly  write  to  editors 
wanting  to  know  why  such  Important  ut- 
teranoee  of  the  16th  President  aren't  serving 
as  our  guiding  maxims. 

Actu&Uy.  they  are  a  aort  of  wn4>-up  of 
normally  sound  and  conservative  economic 
principles.  WhAt's  wrong  Is  that  they  are 
couched  in  sanctimonious  language  that 
would  have  made  the  author  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  shudder.  Pliu  the  little  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  Lincoln  never  said  or  wrote 
them.  Write  to  the  Lincoln  Foundation  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  for  full  details  If  you  wish. 

Another  whopper  that  has  been  agitating 
the  agltatable  ones  concerns  the  United  Na- 
tiooa.  Recently  I  ran  across  It  in  a  pattern 
of  letters  to  a  Florida  newspaper  that  showed 
the  writers  had  obviously  been  listening  to 
the  same  lecturer  or  read  the  same  maU  cir- 
cular. 

They  were  in  a  tizzy  of  indignation.  What 
kind  of  Oovemmcnt  do  we  have,  they  de- 
manded to  know,  that  permits  American 
soldiers  to  be  directed  by  a  United  Nations 
military  committee  which  is  an  Instrument 
for  Soviet  intrigue  because  It  Is  always  headed 
by  a  Russian? 

Furthermore,  they  demanded  to  know,  bow 
can  the  United  States  permit  such  an  ar- 
rangement when  (as  appfovntly  the  writers 
believe  any  schoolboy  should  know)  It  grew 
out  of  a  secret  agreement  between  Vyache- 
slav  "Ironpants"  Molotov  and  Alger  Hiss  at 
the  1945  San  n^inclsco  Conference  which 
created  the  UK.? 

The  same  far-out  story  has  come  my  way 
in  several  forms  since. 

Having  been  a  newspi^jenn&n  for  enough 
years  so  that,  unfortunately,  I  can't  claim 
any  longer  to  be  a  schoolboy,  I  proceeded  to 
check  out  this  deep-dyed  cloak-and-dagger 
tale.  That's  what  we  are  taught  to  do  In 
o\ir  profession. 

As  Pierre  J.  Huss,  chief  of  the  Hearst 
Headline  Service  Hureau  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, pointed  out,  who  can  say  what  Hiss 
and  Molotov  agreed  to? 

All  we  can  report  on  Is  what  happened,  and 
if  they  had  any  conversation  about  having 
the  Russians  dominate  the  UJ7.  military,  it 
Just  never  got  past  the  talk  stage. 

Yes,  Virginia  (that's  the  first  name  of  one 
of  the  indignant  letter  writers)  there  is  a 
United  Nations  military  staff  committee. 
Yes,  reports  my  niece  MilUoent  P.  Hearst, 
who  is  working  at  the  reporting  trade  at  the 
UJr.,  the  staff  committee  was  set  np  at 
the  San  Francisco  conference  under  article 
47  of  the  UJV.  Charter. 

This  UJV.  Military  Staff  Oommlttee  was  in- 
tended to  serve  a  purpoee — to  atfvlee  and 
assist  the  Security  Coxmcil  on  military  re- 
qtUrements  or  cases  where  force  may  be 
needed. 

And.  oh  yes — just  one  little,  trivial  point — 
the  UJ7.  MlUtary  Staff  Committee  has  never 
been  given  any  work  to  do.  It  meet!  reg- 
ularly and  agrees  to  meet  again. 

MeanwhUe,  back  at  the  shooting  range. 
every  military  Involvement  of  tlM  UJf. — la 
Palestine,  In  Korea,  in  the  Ooogo.  In  Mew 
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Oulnea — has  bypasMd  the  committee  aa  If 
It  weren't  there. 

Here's  an  outline  of  its  history: 

At  the  time  of  Ito  founding,  it  had  been 
generally  agreed  that  the  UJf.  would  have 
a  standing  armed  force  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  great 
powers.  It  was  to  consist  of  12  land  divi- 
sions and  roughly  comptirable  naval  and  air 
strength. 

Then.  In  the  manner  now  familiar,  the 
Soviet  trapped  the  plan  In  a  butterfly  "nyet." 
It  Insisted  that  naval  contributions  to  the 
UJI.  force  must  not  exceed  the  captuilty  of 
the  weakest  (navally  speaking)  of  the  Ave 
permanent  members  of  the  Secvirlty  Council. 

That  gimmick  sabotaged  the  Idea  of  a 
standing  UJf.  military  force.  The  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France  had  major  naval 
power.    8o  did  the  Rtiaslans — mostly  under- 


But  the  fifth  member.  Nationalist  China, 
had  no  navy  at  aU,  <»r  what  was  Jokingly 
referred  to  as  two  salpans  and  one  Junk. 

That  1946  deadlock  persists  to  this  day. 
Since  it  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
U  J».  General  Assembly  to  amend  the  charter, 
the  shadow  military  committee  goes  on  ex- 
IsUng  and  holding  its  shadow  meetings. 

Its  generals  and  admirals,  representing 
the  five  permanent  Security  CouncU  mem- 
bers, gather  twice  a  month  and  Immediately 
ungather. 

And.  oh.  another  yes,  Virginian-cor- 
respondent Mllllcent  reports  that  you  and 
the  other  angry  letter  writers  had  the  key 
point  all  wrong. 

The  chairmanship  Is  not  held  by  the  Rus- 
sians but  rotates  among  the  five  nations,  a 
■enlor  officer  of  another  coxmtry  taking  over 
each  new  month. 

When  we  check  In  this  office,  we  check.  So 
now  for  some  onslte  Inspection. 

One  of  my  senior  secret  emissaries  put  on 
his  best  diplomatic  homburg  and  false 
whiskers,  and  armed  with  all  the  equipment 
recommended  In  the  latest  catalog  for  spy 
hobbyists,  went  to  watch  the  U.N.  Military 
Staft  Committee's  coming  and  goings  the 
other  morning.  Here  Is  his  intelligence  re- 
port: 

Pixnn  9:69  ajn.:  Arrived  front  Secretariat 
B\illdlng.  Adopted  vacant  stare  so  would  be 
taken  for  an  ambassador  or  such. 

From  10:10  ajn.:  Baby,  It's  warm  out  here. 
Joined  by  agent  XYZ  In  green  Tyrolean  hat. 
as  arranged.  To  fool  anyone  who  might  be 
listening,  he  said:  "Muggy.  Un't  it?" 

From  10:11  ajn.:  Cjtfload  of  Russians 
arrive  (front  of  wrong  building).  Lots  of 
full  dress  gold  braid.  Also  lots  of  medals. 
Moved  to  other  entrance. 

From  10:19  ajn.:  Fooled  again.  Navy  car 
pulls  up  to  entrance  we  left.  Admiral  arrives. 
Lots  of  full  dress,  gtdd  braid,  etc^ 

From  10:20  ajn.:  Agent  XYZ  repeaU: 
"Damhot  out  here."  Invited  Indoors  by  St. 
Bernard  carrying  small  keg  of  coffee  (on 
rocks)  round  neck.  Discovered  that  British, 
French.  NaUonaUst  Chinese  all  arrived  be- 
fore 10:30  start  of  meeting.  Lots  of  gold 
braid,  medals,  etc.  and  etc. 

From  10:42  ajn.:  Learned  from  secret 
sources  that  secret  goings-on  were  secretly 
brief.  Owing  to  gold-braid  curtain,  could 
learn  only  that  Lt.  Oen.  Garrison  H.  David- 
son of  the  VB.  Army  took  chair  over  from 
Rear  Adm.  J.  D.  F.  Bush  of  Royal  Navy  (who 
last  month  had  succeeded  Gen.  Vladimir  A. 
Dobovlk  of  Red  Army ) .  Signing  off— Agent 
QED. 

Kidding  aside,  there  Is  plenty  of  not-so- 
fvmny  material  for  thought  in  this  function- 
less  U.N.  Military  Staff  Committee.  Above 
all.  it  shows  how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect 
cooperation  from  the  Soviet,  when  it  had  Its 
people  in  there  throwing  monkey  wrenches 
from  the  start. 

All  three  Secretaries  General  ot  the  nJ7. 
have  tried  to  get  a  commitment  for  a  stand- 
ing UJT.  armed  force  Instead  of  the  troops 


furnished  by  "volunteer"  natloins  each  time 
a  force  is  needed. 

President  Elsenhower  tried  for  It.  And 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  first  appearance 
before  the  UJT.  In  September  of  1961.  pro- 
posed that  each  nation  earmarked  special 
units  of  its  armed  forces  to  be  on  call  when 
required  by  the  U.N. 

It  is  trsglc  that  the  factiial  record  shows 
how  faraway  the  UU.  Is  from  the  power 
needed  to  fully  perform  its  function  of  keep- 
ing world  peace. 

It  is  even  more  tragic  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans— not  possessed  of  the  unhappy  facts — 
believe  every  tale  that  reaches  their  ears 
which  suggests  that  the  United  States 
Is  always  and  only  represented  at  Inter- 
national round  tables  by  dolts— or  Idiots — 
or  saps  or  spies. 

Before  reacting  so  hysterically  they  might 
at  least  check  with  their  nearest  and  favorite 
newspaper  editor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  other  noted 
Americans,  dlsspelllng  Birch  fiction  with 
hard  fact.  But  I  believe  my  point  has 
been  made  here  today,  a  point  which  Is 
being  made  day  after  day  In  my  congres- 
sional district  by  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  United  Nations — 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  who 
have  an  allegiance  to  freedom,  who  make 
It  a  part  of  their  dally  lives,  who  do  not 
spend  their  time  at  secret  cell  meetings 
where  the  concept  of  freedom  is  distorted 
by  demagogs  who  feed  the  flames  of 
fear  and  frustration  In  our  tlnderbox 
world. 

I  Imagine  there  will  always  be  a  small 
minority  of  Americans  hostile  In  the  ex- 
treme to  any  U.S.  policy  of  International 
cooperation.  And  perhaps.  In  a  way.  this 
is  well  for  the  UJ*.  For  the  rlghtwlng 
attack  has  caused  many  of  our  Inquisi- 
tive citizens  to  legitimately  question  and 
discuss  our  involvement  in  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  our  whole  foreign 
policy. 

Does  the  U  J*,  serve  our  national  inter- 
est? Are  we  paying  more  than  our  share 
of  the  cost?  Can  the  VN.  bring  about 
changes  In  the  behavior  of  nations? 
During  the  past  18  years  has  the  UJ*. 
justified  its  existence? 

All  these  questions  should  be  freely  de- 
bated on  the  platform  of  reason.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  history  to  see  that 
free  debate  works  for  truth  and  justice. 
Free  debate  is  in  the  great  American 
tradition  and  should  always  be  vigorously 
sought. 

It  Is  during  periods  of  enlightened  dis- 
cussion on  great  Issues  that  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court — indeed  all  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions— have  achieved  their  greatest 
strength. 

The  fact  that  our  relationship  to  the 
UJJ.  Is  now  the  subject  of  national  de- 
bate Is,  in  my  judgment,  merely  a  refiec- 
tion  of  our  desire  to  come  to  grips  with 
international  problems.  Contrary  to  the 
ominous  predictions  of  1945,  the  UJ^.  is 
not  dying.  It  is  growing  Into  maturity 
because  we  are  willing  to  discuss  Its  func- 
tions in  an  era  of  turmoil,  an  era  when, 
of  necessity,  the  U.N.  has  become  a  sig- 
nificant force  in  world  politics — a  peace- 
ful arena  for  the  exercise  of  national 
power. 

It  \a  argued  by  some  that  present  UJ3. 
policy  toward  the  U.N.  is  not  geared  to 
our  national  Interest. 


And  then  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  national  self-interest  is  selfish  and 
unrealistic  when  viewed  on  a  world  scale, 
that  our  approach  to  the  UJJ.  should  be 
based  strictly  on  faith.  This  view  ob- 
viously cannot  be  accepted  by  responsible 
representatives  who  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  protectors  of  the  national  In- 
terest. This  must  be  the  first  yardstick 
against  which  we  must  measure  the  wis- 
dom of  all  our  decisions. 

Yet  I  think  debate  on  the  subject  of 
national  interest  versus  faith  Is  more 
semantic  than  real.  Idealism  and  real- 
ism need  not  be  diametrically  opposed. 
When  we  say  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  and  supports  the  United 
Nations,  we  actually  mean — or  should 
mean — that  as  people  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion we  are  determined  to  make  the  UJfJ. 
a  success — a  determination  bom  of  con- 
viction that  the  best  interest  of  America 
Is  firmly  linked  to  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  a  civilized  world,  a  world  where 
all  the  parts  are  protected  by  the  whole. 
I  think  this  Is  the  message  which  we 
here  today  are  conveying  to  the  United 
Nations  on  its  18th  birthday — a  birthday 
which  traditionally  mailts  the  separa- 
tion between  adolescence  and  manhood. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  historical  milestone — 
the  18th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations — I  be- 
lieve it  Is  appropriate  for  this  legislative 
body  to  take  note  of  our  country's  par- 
ticipation in  this  international  organi- 
zation. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
the  concept  of  multilateral  cooperation 
as  one  Important  way  of  working  toward 
the  achievement  of  basic  aims  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy:  The  promotion  of  peace 
and  security,  and  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth.  Today  our 
country  is  associated  with  71  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs,  to 
which  we  are  contributing  over  $346  mil- 
lion. 

It  Is  clearly  important  that  the  United 
States  take  every  possible  step  to  as- 
sure that  the  activities  of  the  interna- 
tional organizations  are  soundly  con- 
ceived, effectively  conducted,  and  effi- 
ciently administered. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Harlan  Cleveland, 
took  a  significant  and  far-sighted  step 
in  this  direction.  He  appointed  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  in- 
formed Independent  citizens. 

This  Advisory  Committee  provides  the 
Department  of  State  with  an  impressive 
reservoir  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
expertise  which  can  be  drawn  on  at  any 
time  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  country's  participation 
in  the  international  organizations.  The 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  have 
been  meeting  almost  monthly,  are  mak- 
ing an  important,  generous  and  patriotic 
contribution  to  the  conduct  of  U5.  for-  / 
elgn  relations. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress 
who  know  personally  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  would  Join  me  in  not- 
ing that  It  Is  truly  a  distinguished  group. 
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Indeed,  to  read  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  assured  of  advice  and 
recommendations  that  reflect  thorough 
analysis,  objectivity,  business  acumen 
and  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States: 

Sol  M.  Llnowitz,  chairman:  chairman 
of  the  board.  Xerox  Corp.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Partner.  Harris.  Beach,  Wilcox, 
Dale  k  Llnowltz. 

Harding  P.  Bancroft,  executive  vice 
chairman,  the  New  York  Times.  New 
York  City;  formerly  general  counsel  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Kamey  A.  Brasfleld.  partner.  Touche, 
Ross,  Bally  &  Smart.  Washington,  D.C.; 
formerly  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Foreign  Aid  Program, 
1961. 

Andrew  W.  Cordier,  dean.  School  of 
International  Affairs,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City;  formerly  executive 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Under  Secretary  in 
charge  of  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Affairs. 

Lawrence  S.  Flnkelstein,  vice  presi- 
dent. Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  New  York  City. 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  partner.  Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost.  Colt  k  Mosle,  New  York 
City;  former  Ambassador,  Deputy 
US.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Deputy  VS.  Representative  In 
the  Security  Council. 

Arthur  Larson,  director,  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center,  Duke  University.  Durham, 
N.C.;  formerly  Director,  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

Joseph  Pols,  professor  of  public  ad- 
ministration. Graduate  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  formerly  di- 
rector of  finance.  State  of  Illinois. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman,  professor  of  in- 
ternational politics,  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy.  Tufts  University, 
Medford.  Mass.;  formerly  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  dean,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  Washington  D.C.; 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

Participants  from  Federal  agencies — 
who  have  not  been  asked  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  committee  reports — are: 
John  W.   Macy,  Jr.,   Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Robert  Amory.  Jr..  Chief,  International 
Division.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  I  am  proud  to  state, 
lives  In  Rochester.  N.Y. — ^my  own  con- 
stituency. I  have  long  known  him  as 
one  who  has  earned  the  genuine  respect 
of  the  business  world,  the  legal  profes- 
sion, banking  circles,  educators,  his  com- 
munity, and  the  many  local.  State,  and 
National  organizations  in  which  he  has 
served  his  fellow  man.  During  the  war 
he  served  with  distinction  in  the  UJ3. 
Navy. 

A  day  containing  25  or  vaart  hours 
would  be  a  welcome  Irmovation  for  Mr. 
Llnowltz.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Xerox  Corp.  which  has  its  home 
In  Rochester.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  J.  Arthur  Rank  Organiza- 
tion and  Rank  ]&erox  in  England,  and 


of  Rank  Xerox,  France,  travtilng  fre- 
quently to  both  countries. 

He  also  ctMxmiutes  to  Js4>an  where  Fugl 
Xerox  Is  the  largest  manufacturer  oS. 
photographic  equipment.  He  is  a  senior 
partner  of  the  widely  known  Rochester 
law  firm  of  Harris.  Beach,  Wilcox.  Dale 
fc  Llnowltz.  The  University  of  Rochester 
values  his  services  as  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  as  does  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 

He  has  given  his  time  freely  to  the 
bocuxl  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  NaUons,  to  the  United  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Fund,  and  to  the  New  York 
Bar  Association.  He  is  a  director  of 
banking  institutions  in  Rochester  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  should  also 
add  that  he  was  the  founder  and  mod- 
erator of  the  well-known  television  dis- 
cussion program.  "The  Court  of  Public 
Opinion,"  which  won  several  national 
honor  medal  awards  from  the  American 
Freedoms  Foundation. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Llnowltz.  and  I  can  say 
without  reservation  or  qualification  that 
his  very  deep  interest,  and  his  time- 
consuming  participation  in  the  State  De- 
partment's Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  guarantee  the 
soundness  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations and  constitute  a  real  serv- 
ice to  this  coimtry. 

The  advisory  committee  has  prepared 
two  reports  which  have  been  mcMle  public. 
The  first  report.  "Staffing  Interna- 
tional Organizations,"  was  Issued  in 
April.  The  letter  with  which  Mr.  Llno- 
wltz sent  the  report  to  the  Depso-tment 
of  State  summarizes  It  in  these  few 
words: 

In  undertaking  this  study,  our  committee 
had  one  prime  objective:  To  determine 
whether  we  in  this  country  are  doing  all  we 
properly  should  to  make  available  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  international 
organizations  American  citizens  of  compe- 
tence. Integrity,  and  responsibility  as  they 
may  be  required. 

Our  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  dedicated  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Independent  Secretariat  as 
contemplated  by  articles  100  and  101  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  But  we  also  feel 
that  if  the  United  States  is  fully  to  discharge 
its  obligations.  It  must  play  a  far  more 
effective  role  than  it  has  In  the  past  in  as- 
sisting the  leadership  of  these  organizations 
to  meet  their  personnel  requirements.  We 
have,  therefore,  urged  that  our  historic  policy 
of  political  and  financial  backing  for  the 
United  Nations  should  now  be  accompanied 
by  a  greatly  strengthened  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  staffing  effort. 

Our  advisory  committee  report  makes  a 
number  of  recommendations  toward  this  end. 
Some  of  them  call  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  others  suggest  steps  which 
can  and  should  be  taken  by  business,  educa- 
tlonad.  professional,  and  other  groups  to 
make  available  candidates  for  these  positions. 
We  hope  that  both  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment there  will  be  full  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  these  reconunendations  and  a 
willingness  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
make  them  effective. 

No  one  can  read  this  without  being 
impressed  by  the  need  for  action.  The 
committee.  In  its  conclusion,  urged  "an 
early  determination  in  Washington  that 


the  staffing  of  International  organiza- 
tions with  the  best  qualified  perscmnel  Is 
a  matter  of  national  priority  and  signifi- 
cance." The  report  was  issued  7  months 
ago.  I  hope  that  the  Department  of 
State  will  soon  put  these  recommenda- 
tions Into  effect. 

The  coDMnittee's  second  report  on 
"The  Technical  Co<H)eration  Programs 
of  the  United  Nations  System"  was  made 
public  in  June.  The  committee  notes 
that  "these  programs  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  advancement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries."  It  concludes  that 
they  "can  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future 
with  increasing  effect  and  promise"  If 
the  programs  are  effectively  organized 
and  administered. 

I  believe  that  these  few  sentences  from 
the  report  ci4>sule  the  content: 

A  large  number  of  technical  cooperation 
programs  have  been  established  by  the  UJf. 
agencies  and  a  complex  organizational  struc- 
ture has  been  created  to  support  them.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  this  multilateral 
effort  to  the  less  developed  countries,  and 
in  view  of  the  significant  contribution  the 
United  States  is  making  to  the  total  re- 
sources of  these  programs  (32  percent  for 
most  of  the  regular  programs.  40  percent  for 
the  technical  cooperation  programs  financed 
fitHn  voluntary  contributions ) ,  the  commit- 
tee urges  that  the  United  States  take  a 
vigorous  lead  in  pressing  for  a  simplification 
and  a  better  coordination  of  this  organiza- 
tional structure.  A  more  effective  integra- 
tion of  programs  and  organizations  is 
required  to  asstire  the  most  productive  uiM 
of  limited  resources  available. 

A  third  report  of  this  hard-working  ad- 
visory committee  is  in  preparation.  It 
will  deal  with  the  problem  of  financial 
management  in  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. I  imderstand  that  the  report  will 
make  a  number  of  constructive  recom- 
mendatlpns  to  accomplish  more  effective 
use  of  the  contributions  which  are  made 
to  these  organizations.  Recommenda- 
tions will  £dso  be  made  to  strengthen  this 
country's  own  fiscal  policies  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  International  organiza- 
tions, in  order  that  the  United  States 
may  Influence  more  effectively  the  fiscal 
processes  of  those  organizations.  I  hope 
that  the  report  can  be  made  available  to 
this  body  in  Uie  near  future. 

The  objective  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's advisory  committee  is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  make  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  International 
organizations  as  effective  as  possible.  In 
conclusion,  therefore,  I  would  only  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  reports  of  the 
committee  are  well  worth  the  few  min- 
utes It  takes  to  read  them.  The  com- 
mittee is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  UJ3.  international 
relations. 

Mr.  QRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Gallup  poll  released  figures 
showing  that  some  90  percent  of  all 
Americans  were  in  favor  of  the  U.N. — 
5  percent  were  opposed  and  5  percent 
had  no  opinion.  Other  colleagues  have 
spoken  cogently  of  the  many  reasons  why 
this  Government  and  this  people  belong 
to,  and  support,  the  U2f.  The  reasons 
must  be  convincing,  because  I  can  think 
of  few  other  Issues  in  this  country  where 
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you  can  get  a  division  of  opinion  of  90- 
5-5.  Even  back  In  the  days  when  every- 
one liked  Ike,  I  do  not  think  he  came  any- 
where near  that  90-percent  figure.  The 
last  presidential  election,  of  course,  was 
nip  and  tuck. 

Who  are  these  people  that  are  against 
the  UH.?  And  where  does  the  money 
come  from  to  support  their  propaganda? 

£k>me  of  the  opposition  to  the  U.N. 
comes  from  people  who  are  extremely  de- 
vout in  their  religious  convictions.  They 
are  against  the  U.N.  because  It  is  "a  god- 
less organisation."  Of  course  it  is.  So 
is  the  UB.  Government.  And  our  Con- 
stitution draws  a  very  sharp  line  be- 
tween what  is  proper  for  Government 
activity  in  the  field  of  religion  and  what 
is  not.  The  delegates  to  the  U.N.  come 
from  ill  countries.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  ofOclally  atheistic,  as  is  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  others  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  church  and  state, 
and  we  have  some  Catholic  countries. 
We  have  Israel,  we  have  Moslem  nations, 
Buddhist  nations,  and  we  have  others, 
like  the  United  States,  which  has  no 
state  religion  and  every  man  Is  supposed 
to  choose  for  himiseif . 

Others  are  against  the  XJH.  because 
they  say  *1t  costs  too  much."  Certainly 
it  costs  money,  every  worthwhile  activ- 
ity does.  But  the  entire  amount  of  as- 
sessed and  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  UH.  and  its  specialized  agencies 
came  to  about  $230  million  the  last  cal- 
endar year.  Tills  amounts  to  one  five- 
hundredth  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
and  about  $1.25  per  capita.  When 
placed  against  expenditure  for  liquor,  to- 
bacco, cosmetics,  or  spectator  sports,  our 
contribution  to  the  UJ4.  can  be  seen  in 
its  proper  proportion. 

Other  people  are  against  the  UJI.  be- 
cavise  they  are  afraid  it  Is  becoming  a 
world  government  and  will  soon  be 
messing  around  in  our  internal  affairs. 
It  is  not  a  world  government — it  is  not 
Intended  to  be — and  cannot  become  so 
xmder  its  present  charter.  Furthermore, 
the  charter  expressly  prohibits  the  U.N. 
from  getting  into  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  UJ^.  members.  Including  us.  In 
addition,  General  Assembly  resolutions, 
except  for  the  questions  of  finances,  are 
only  recommendations.  The  Security 
Council  can  act  In  ways  which  bind  UJ^. 
members,  but  the  United  States  can  veto 
any  such  Security  Coimcil  action. 

Other  people  are  against  the  Ulf.  be- 
cause they  are  afraid.  They  are  afraid 
that  the  United  States  is  losing  Its  place 
in  the  sun.  They  are  afraid  our  inter- 
ests are  being  submerged  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  UJI.  They  are  afraid 
that  the  clever  foreigners  will  gang  up 
against  the  country  boys  from  the  United 
States  and  vote  our  Nation  down  the 
river.  They  are  afraid  that  the  XJH.  can 
order  American  soldiers  into  battle  and 
they  are  afraid  that  the  whole  future  of 
the  United  States  is  being  placed  in  alien 
hands.  These  are  real  fears.  They  are 
Just  as  real  as  being  afraid  of  the  dark. 
One  way  to  cure  fear  of  darkness  is  to 
let  in  light,  and  I  think  the  people  who 
are  afraid  of  the  U.N.  need  light. 
The  United  States  is  not  losing  its 

place  in  the  sun,  nor  in  the  UJl.    We  are 

still  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 


Our  influence  in  the  UJJ.  b  enormous 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  our  1  vote 
out  of  ill  votes  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. We  i>ay  32.02  percent  of  UU.  as- 
sessments and  the  UJV.  Is  not  about  to 
undertake  anything  involving  finances 
without  our  OK.  We  swing  a  lot  of 
weight  at  the  UJJ.  because  we  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  issues,  and  because 
other  nations  have  the  same  basic  inter- 
ests that  we  do  in  freedom  and  justice 
and  economic  and  social  development. 

I  am  always  intrigued  with  the  myth 
that  in  any  kind  of  international  nego- 
tiations the  foreigners  are  always  clever 
and  right,  and  the  United  States  Is  al- 
ways stupid  and  wrong.  When  It  comes 
to  matching  wits  in  any  kind  of  debate, 
our  TJS.  delegation  to  the  Uli.  does  not 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  anybody.  We 
field  a  pretty  good  team  up  there:  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson,  who  has  said,  "the  VH. 
Is  biillt  for  trouble  and  tluives  on  it." 
Mrs.  Edna  Kelly.  William  Mailliard. 
Francis  Plimpton  and  Charles  Yost  as 
delegates:  and  Mercer  Cook,  Charles 
Stelle,  Jonathan  Bingham.  Sidney  Yates 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Warner  IMck  as  alter- 
nates. You  will  note  that  two  members 
of  the  delegation  this  year  are  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House — Mrs. 
Kelly  and  Bn.L  Mailxiard. 

As  for  the  power  of  the  TJH.  to  order 
American  soldiers  into  battle,  this  is  of 
course  fantastic.  The  U.N.  has  no  such 
power.  The  only  time  US.  soldiers  have 
been  under  a  UH.  flag  was  in  Korea,  and 
here  the  UH.  asked  the  United  States  to 
be  its  agent  and  all  the  commanders  of 
the  U2J.  operation  in  Korea  have  been 
U.8.  generals,  with  the  chain  of  com- 
mand running  right  back  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  White  House. 

I  often  wish  that  people  who  are  afraid 
of  the  \J2i.  and  our  involvement  in  it 
could  spend  a  few  days  in  Washington 
and  New  York  and  see  wliat  actually 
happens  and  talk  to  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  work  in  this  part  of  our  foreign 
relations.  I  think  those  who  came  to 
scoff  would  stay  to  praise. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
of  us  have  heard  it  said  that  "the  United 
Nations  is  a  great  idea  but  that  the  world 
is  not  ready  for  it,  yet"? 

I  find  this  idea  absolutely  charming. 
Here  we  have  an  organization  celebrat- 
ing its  18th  birthday,  full  of  vim,  snap, 
bounce;  working  hard  at  a  million  dif- 
ferent tilings;  adopting  resolutions  about 
outer  space,  and  nuclear  weapons,  and 
human  rights;  getting  rid  of  malaria; 
working  for  agreements  on  atomic  energy 
and  safeguards  for  reactors;  regulating 
the  allocation  of  radio  bands;  promoting 
economic  dsvelopment;  an  organization 
which  every  new  nation  wants  to  Join  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  an  organization  with 
a  total  budget  of  about  $200  million — and 
the  world  is  not  ready  for  it  yet. 

The  United  Nations  has  grown  In  mem- 
bership,  in  size  of  budget — reflecting  an 
increasing  capacity  to  do  something  use- 
ful about  the  problems  of  our  time — and 
the  world  is  not  ready  for  it  yet. 

In  many  nations  there  are  voliintary 
associations  for  the  United  Nations.  In 
our  own  Nation  there  are  two;  the 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  and  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations.    Gallup  polls  show  that 


overwhelming  majorities  of  the  TJS.  pub- 
lic are  in  favor  of  the  United  Nations — 
but  the  world  is  not  ready  for  it,  yet. 

Eighteen  years  old  and  we  are  not 
ready  for  it  yet. 

If  we  are  not  ready  for  the  U.N.,  what 
are  we  ready  for?  The  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Holy  Roman  Empire?  or  what? 

Or  do  you  suppose  people  who  say  "the 
world  is  not  ready  for  the  United  Na- 
tions" really  do  not  have  both  feet  in 
their  moutiis — just  tongue  in  cheek? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  on  the  readiness  of 
the  world  for  the  United  Nations,  and 
would  like  to  add  to  them. 

Back  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  famous  man- 
ufacturer of  a  quality  car  had  an  equally 
famous  slogan.  It  was:  "Ask  the  man 
who  owns  one."    This  is  the  acid  test. 

Let  us  apply  it  to  Just  a  few  of  the  U.N. 
activities  today.  Let  us  ask  our  own 
U.S.  scientists  whether  their  work  would 
l>e  further  ahead  or  further  behind  with- 
out the  United  Nations.  The  material 
collected  during  the  International  Geo- 
piiysical  Year  is  still  t)eing  analyzed  and 
interpreted.  The  material  being  gath- 
ered during  the  current  "Year  of  the 
Quiet  Sun"  will  be  of  value  for  years  to 
come. 

Let's  ask  our  weather  men  about  the 
UJJ.  Are  they  ready  for  it?  Coxild 
they  do  their  work  so  well  without  it? 
Has  it  made  things  easier  or  harder?  If 
you  are  going  to  have  a  really  good  world 
weather  watch,  you  have  got  to  have 
everybody  in  the  act,  and  use  informa- 
tion from  all  over — land.  sea.  and  In  the 
air.  including  way  up.  The  U  J^.'s  World 
Meteorological  Organization  is  in  this 
business  for  a  very  practical  reason ;  it  is 
needed. 

Let  us  ask  the  farmers  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
whether  they  are  ready  for  the  United 
Nations.  Ask  them  about  what  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has 
done  for  them — better  seeds,  better 
stock,  better  agricultural  methods,  bet- 
ter macliinery  and  equipment,  and  as  a 
result,  better  crops,  higher  jields  per 
unit  of  land,  higher  output  per  man.  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Let  us  ask  the  people  in  the  field  of 
public  health  alraut  the  need  for  the 
World  Health  Organization — and  not 
Just  the  need  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  but  also  in  the  United  States.  The 
control  of  disease  is  one  of  our  proudest 
achievements.  A  great  deal  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  WHO;  to  its  reporting 
services  which  keep  track  of  outbreaks; 
to  its  setting  of  standards  in  the  field  of 
quarantine  time  for  various  diseases; 
to  its  aid  to  various  national  health  serv- 
ices; and,  lately,  to  its  work  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  atiout  the  effects 
of  new  drugs.  Are  the  health  people 
ready  for  the  U.N.?  Do  they  appreciate 
it? 

You  can  ask  the  same  kind  of  question 
about  any  of  the  UJ^.'s  specialized 
agencies.  Or  about  any  of  the  special 
programs — like  the  Cliildren's  Fund — 
Just  go  ask  a  cliild  who  has  been  cured 
of  yaws  and  who  now  gets  some  milk  to 
drink  whether  he  is  ready  for  the  UJJ. 
Or,  to  take  the  most  costly  and  most 
controversial  of  all  UJ*.  operations,  go 
ask  Prime  Minister  Adoula  of  the  Congo 
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whether  he  is  ready  for  the  UJ^.  He 
has  asked  that  the  U.N.  forces  stay  in 
the  Congo  until  the  middle  of  next  year 
to  help  train  ills  army  and  to  help  keep 
order  until  his  own  people  are  ready  to 
take  over  the  Job  of  maintaining  tran- 
quillity. 

Let  us  ask  the  citizens  of  the  new 
nations  which  were  formerly  UJf.  trust 
territories  whether  they  are  ready  for 
the  U.N. 

Well,  we  could  keep  up  this  tsrpe  of 
rhetorical  questioning  for  a  long  time. 
And  everyone  knows  what  the  answers 
have  to  be:  The  world  is  not  only  ready 
for  the  U Jf ..  we  could  not  get  along  with- 
out it.      

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
one  little  [>oint  about  the  United  Nations 
that  people  sometimes  forget  to  mention 
and  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  over- 
locked.  It  is  a  very  simple  point,  but  it 
is  also  very  relevant. 

The  point  is  this:  The  United  Nations 
Is  a  plain  necessity. 

Can  anyone  really  pretend  to  imagine 
a  world  with  thermonuclear  weapons — 
a  world  with  dangerous  national  rival- 
ries— a  world  of  competing  ideologies 
and  systems  without  a  world  organiza- 
tion? 

Can  anyone  imagine  a  world  criss- 
crossed by  Jet  aircraft — a  world  that  is 
venturing  into  outer  space — a  world 
which  can  flash  a  photograpiiic  image 
across  the  oceans  In  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond and  which  can  reach  into  nearly  ev- 
ery comer  of  the  globe  at  the  speed 
of  sound — without  some  form  of  inter- 
national organization? 

Can  anyone  even  think  about  a  world 
of  some  120  separate,  Independent,  sov- 
ereign states  without  some  form  of  inter- 
national organization? 

Can  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  a 
world  with  the  capacity  to  blow  itself 
up,  which  is  interconnected  by  trans- 
port and  communication,  which  is  inter- 
dependent economically,  and  which  is 
being  forced  willy-nilly  by  scientific  ad- 
vance into  the  choice  between  coopera- 
tion or  chaos — can  anyone  imagine  such 
a  world  without  world  organization? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  is  the 
world  organization  which  we  have  cre- 
ated because  a  world  organization  was. 
and  is.  a  plain  necessity.  We  can  cer- 
tainly Improve  it.  But  to  suggest  that  we 
can  do  without  it  is  to  deny  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  celebrate  the  18th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
great  dream  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  an 
effective  organization  to  promote  peace 
and  understanding  among  nations  has 
become  a  reality. 

Willie  tills  world  organization  has  had 

many  crises,  its  record  of  success  has 

been  impressive.    Since  the  adoption  of 

its  charter  in  1945,  a  significant  list  of 

^.    accomplishments  has  been  complied. 

Foreign  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Iran.  Syria,  and  Lebanon  as  a  result  of 
discussions  undertaken  by  the  U.N.  in 
1946.  In  1947  the  United  NaUons  pre- 
vented outside  aid  from  coming  to  the 
Communist  guerrillas  in  Greece  by  keep- 
ing watch  over  the  northern  Ixjrders  of 
that  country.  A  cease-fire  In  ir^aHtwtr 
,    was  brought  about  by  the  U2?.  in  1948. 


Even  though  the  dispute  lias  not  yet 
been  fully  settled,  there  has  been  no 
further  outbreak  of  armed  hostilities. 

In  1949  United  Nations  mediation  as- 
sisted Indonesia  in  actiieving  independ- 
ence from  the  Dutch  and  brought  alwut 
a  cease-fire  in  Palestine  along  with  the 
signing  of  armistice  agreements  between 
Israel  and  her  nelgiibors. 

In  1950  UJf.  forces  lialted  aggression 
in  Korea  and  forced  the  aggressor  l>e- 
iilnd  the  38th  parallel.  When  France. 
Britain,  and  Israel  took  up  arms  against 
Egypt  in  1956,  the  United  Nations  ob- 
tained a  cease-flre  and  the  withdrawal 
of  troops.  It  also  arranged  for  an  emer- 
gency force  to  keep  the  peace  along  the 
Egyptian-Israel  fciorder  and  for  the 
clearing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1958  VU. 
representatives  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
helped  to  protect  the  peace  in  Uiose 
countries. 

The  United  Nations  activities  in  the 
Congo  l)eginning  in  1960  are  well  known 
to  us  all.  Regardless  of  tJie  criticism 
leveled  at  these  operations,  they  have 
prevented  the  spread  of  hostilities  and 
aided  in  the  stabilization  of  conditions. 
The  agreement  reached  In  1962  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  West  New  Guinea  and  the  pro- 
visions for  interim  control  by  the  U.N. 
prior  to  Indonesian  administration  and 
eventual  self-determination  Is  another 
recent  achievement  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  assistance  provided  last  year 
by  the  UJ*.  regarding  the  removal  of 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  helped  to  avert 
a  tragedy  which  could  have  resulted  in  a 
major  conflict. 

This  Impressive  record  of  United  Na- 
tions achievements  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  value  of  ttiis 
"action  agency  for  peace  and  progress." 
I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  United 
Nations  Day. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lis- 
tening to  all  the  nice  things  being  said 
about  the  United  Nations  on  its  18th 
birthday  reminds  me  that  not  everyone 
shares  the  same  high  opinion  of  this  in- 
ternational organization. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  Commu- 
nists. They  liave  not  really  Joined  the 
United  Nations;  they  cannot  run  the  out- 
fit; and  they  do  not  dare  pull  out.  So 
they  try  to  salwtage  it  at  every  oppor- 
tiuilty,  and  nobody  would  be  happier  to 
see  the  U.N.  weakened  or  broken  up  than 
the  Communists. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  the  opposite 
extreme — the  people  who  have  seen  so 
many  Commimists  imder  so  many  l>eds 
that  they  tiiink  the  sun  casts  a  red 
sliadow.  There  are  a  few  people  like 
this,  and  any  organization  that  lias  one 
single  Russian  In  It  is,  in  their  view,  part 
of  a  vast  conspiracy  to  burn  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  to  destroy  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  to  subvert  our  society. 
These  people  can  see  nothing  good  in  the 
United  Nations  because  it  has  some  Com- 
munist members.  These  people  are  so 
afraid  of  the  UJ^.  that  they  advise  us  to 
get  out. 

No,  I  am  talking  about  people  who.  In 
all  seriousness,  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  failure  because  of  the  long 
list  of  problems  which  the  TJH.  has  not 
solved — ^Berlin  and   the   wall;    Eastern 


Europe,  particularly  Himgary;  South 
Vietnam;  tlie  Israel-Arab  dispute;  the 
India -Pakistan  trouble;  Cuba;  dictators 
in  assorted  nations;  the  Congo;  the  popu- 
lation explosion;  continued  poverty; 
disease,  and  Ignorance,  and  so  on. 

We  try  to  convince  them  that  the  XJJi. 
is  not  involved  in  many  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  that  it  is  helping  in  others: 
that  the  U  Jf.  cannot  and  will  not  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  in- 
dividual nations;  that  some  of  Uiese 
problems  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
recorded  history;  or  tiiat  no  one  has 
asked  the  UJJ.  to  take  action. 

But  it  seems  to  make  no  difference. 
Since  the  UJ^.  Is  not  perfect,  the  argu- 
ment goes  on;  and  since  it  has  not  solved 
all  the  world's  problems,  then  the  XJH. 
must  be  a  failure. 

Does  this  same  line  of  reasoning  apply 
to  any  other  manmade  institution? 
Does  it  apply  to  the  UJ3.  Government? 
Is  our  Government  a  failure  because 
there  are  still  problems  in  the  United 
States  of  America?  Are  the  various  re- 
ligions and  churches  failures  because 
some  vestiges  of  original  sin  keep  crop- 
ping up?  Is  the  FBI  a  failure  because 
there  are  still  crimes  unsolved  and  crim- 
inals at  large? 

This  is  no  reason  to  be  negative  about 
the  United  Nations.  Look  at  the  positive 
side: 

First.  It  is  the  best  organization  we 
have  ever  put  together  for  world  peace 
and  progress.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  is  improvable. 

Second.  We  need  the  U17. — in  fact  we 
cannot  get  along  without  it — because  it 
does  so  many  things  that  we  cannot  do 
by  ourselves. 

Third.  The  UJf .  is  our  kind  of  organi- 
zation and  is  working  in  many  different, 
and  most  Important  ways  for  oxu*  kind 
of  world.  And,  as  the  U.N.  is  successful, 
we,  the  United  States  are  l>etter  off. 

Fourth.  We  helped  to  put  the  organi- 
zation together;  we  have  helped  to  keep 
it  together;  and  we  are  its  most  influ- 
ential member.  This  means,  in  no  small 
measure,  the  UJJ.'s  future  is  up  to  us. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  including  Representatives 
Dakte  B.  Fasccll  and  Donald  M.  Frasek. 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  United  Nations 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  organization's 
18th  birthday. 

If  modem  man  is  not  yet  obsolete,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
theUJJ. 

The  United  Nations  came  into  being 
under  a  charter  that  described  the  or- 
ganization as  "a  center  for  harmonizing 
the  actions  of  nations"  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  common  ends.  I  believe  that, 
regardless  of  Its  less  publicized  successes 
In  the  fleld  of .  economic  development, 
health,  and  education,  the  UJ^.  has 
earned  its  keep  by  its  role  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Middle  East  turmoil  and  in 
the  Congo. 

And  by  so  doing  the  UJ3.  national  In- 
terest has  been  served. 

During  the  18  Intervening  years  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  today,  the  U If. 
has  grown  in  the  direction  of  a  future 
system  of  wwld  order  and  peace. 
Flawed  and  imperfect  as  are  all  human 
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institutions,  the  UH .  at  a  minimum  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  disputes  after  other 
means  have  been  found  wanting.  True, 
It  cannot  impose  settlonent  of  an  issue. 
True,  it  is  effective  in  the  measure  that 
its  111  member  states  permit  it  to  be 
effective.  However,  in  the  cases  I  have 
just  cited,  the  record  is  indisputable 
that  the  UJ>f.  has  often  intervoied  in 
hostilities  and  restored  order. 

And  its  accomplishments  are  en- 
hanced by  the  gamey  enemies  it  has 
made  during  its  lifetime. 

To  anyone  who  might  cast  a  vote  to 
weaken  In  any  way  or  destroy  the  UJJ., 
the  question  should  be  put:  What  is  sug- 
gested to  take  its  place?  Military  power 
in  an  awesome  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  can  literally  depopulate  the  earth? 
The  arrows  launched  by  the  bowmen  at 
Agincourt  struck  their  target  with  lim- 
ited damage.  Can  anyone  say  the  same 
today  when  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  possess  a  nuclear 
arsenal  of  overkill  that  could  kill  each 
other's  populations  many  times  over? 

As  I  stated  during  the  discussion  on 
the  United  Nations  bond  issue  legislation 
last  year,  any  legislative  attempt  to  con- 
strict the  actions  of  this  Government  in 
the  Uir.  is  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
position  of  preeminent  leadership  which 
the  United  States  has  exercised  from  the 
beginning  in  the  political  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  Beginning  last  year 
there  have  been  disquieting  expressions 
within  Congress  that  the  United  Nations 
should  not  be  relied  upon  to  deal  with 
major  matters. 

In  recent  years  both  a  Republican  and 
a  Democratic  President  have  spoken  out 
In  support  of  the  U  JJ. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  speak- 
ing of  the  VH.  financial  problems  In  one 
section,  observed  that  "our  country  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  development 
of  this  great  forum  and  we  must  not  fall 
it  now." 

President  Kennedy  In  September  1961 
declared  that  "our  dedication  to  the 
charter  must  be  maintained.  New 
strength  and  new  roles  for  the  United 
Nations  are  required." 

I  suggest  that  on  this  observance  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  ancillary  organs.  This 
present  crisis  of  confidence  is  caused  as 
much  by  faintheartedness  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  friends  as  by  its  implacable 
enemies.  In  this  connection  we  would  do 
well  to  seek  sources  of  independent 
financing  for  the  United  Nations  so  that 
financially  it  would  have  a  greater  degree 
of  initiaUve. 

A  policy  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  means  affording  it  the  latitude 
to  improve  the  chances  that  there  will 
be  no  major  war  at  all.  And  in  so  doing, 
we  should  not  compile  the  statistics  on 
TJIt.  achievements  as  if  tl^y  were  base- 
ball batting  averages.  The  UJ^..  for 
example,  succeeded  in  the  Congo;  it 
failed  in  Qoa.  The  percentage  Is  1.000  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  given  the  historic, 
frightful  disarray  of  international  rela- 
tions for  centuries.  The  percentage  Is 
not  0.600.  What  was  accomplished  in  the 
Congo  could  not  have  happened  without 
an    international    organization.      What 


happened  in  Qoa  would  have  hi^jpened 
without  an  international  organization. 

Already  the  UN.  has  rix)wn  its  poten- 
tial for  evolution — the  enlargement  of 
the  Secretary  General's  position  to  that 
of  an  operating  executive,  the  establish  - 
ment  of  ad  hoc  military  detachments 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  General  As- 
sembly In  the  face  of  the  veto  power  that 
all  the  major  powers  want  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  evolution  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  save  succeeding  gener- 
ations from  the  scourge  of  war. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  FraskrI  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  need  for 
reaffirming  our  faith  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  only  international  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  peaceful  solution  of 
problems  between  nations. 

On  this  day  set  aside  as  United  Na- 
tions Day,  we  ought  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  our  continued  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  There  are  many  well- 
meaning  Americans  today  who  are  clam- 
oring for  "the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
Nations  to  get  out  of  the  United  States  " 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  view 
is  harbored  by  those  who  have  been  mis- 
informed on  the  facts  about  the  United 
Nations.  For  example.  I  have  received 
many  letters  and  circulars  advising  me 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  UIJ.  Is 
bankrupt,  and  urging  me  to  do  some- 
thing about  stopping  our  Government 
from  paying  our  allotted  share  of  the 
costs  of  operating  the  UJf. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  bankrupt.  For  a 
full  comprehension  of  this  statement  we 
must  first  realize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions finances  are  handled  on  the  basis 
of  many  different  accounts.  There  are 
accounts  set  up  for  the  operation  of  the 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
staff  employed  there.  Then,  there  Is  an- 
other account  for  the  so-called  working 
capital  fund;  another  account  for  the 
technical  assistance  program  and  for  the 
UN.  Special  Fund.  Each  of  the  12 
specialized  agencies  has  Its  own  budget; 
then  there  are  accounts  for  the  UJf. 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Congo. 

All  of  these  accounts,  according  to  In- 
formation given  me.  are  in  sound  fiscal 
condition,  except  the  so-called  peace- 
keeping accounts  relative  to  main- 
tenance of  UN.  forces  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  Congo.  The  regular  budgets 
are  met  by  regxUar  assessments  which 
are  generally  well  paid  up.  The  special 
fimds  are  financed  by  assessments  or 
voluntary  contributions  and  pose  no  real 
problem. 

The  only  accounts  which  are  In  bad 
shape  are  those  set  up  for  military  oper- 
ations In  the  Congo  and  In  the  Middle 
East.  In  these  accounts  the  U.N.  has  a 
deficit  of  about  $100  million,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  Is  owed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  The  Russians  have  fiatly 
refused  to  pay  anything  on  these  peace- 
keeping accounts.  They  have  argued 
that  assessments  for  peacekeeping  are 


not  legal,  despite  the  ruling  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  against 
such  argtunent,  and  have  refused  to  pay 
their  fair  share.  Of  course,  their  real 
reason  for  not  paying  is  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  sending  of  peacekeeping 
troops  to  the  Congo  and  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite 
nations  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  peacekeeping.  However,  there 
is  a  saving  provision  in  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  may  serve  to  force  pasrment. 
This  Is  the  provision  which  denies  a 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  to  any  na- 
tion which  defaults  in  the  payment  of 
Its  total  assessments  for  2  years. 
Whether  or  not  Russia  will  pay  its  share 
when  faced  with  the  deadline  is  to  be 
seen  next  year  when  the  first  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  takes  place. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Russians  will 
be  willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  face  and 
the  denial  of  a  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly by  refiisal  to  pay  when  that  time 
comes. 

Whether  Russia  pays  Into  the  peace- 
keeping accounts  or  not,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  United  Nations 
is  in  good  financial  condition  on  all 
other  accounts.  The  alleged  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  UN.  therefore  Is  a  base- 
less reason  given  tor  our  withdrawal 
from  its  membership. 

The  United  Nations  has  meant  as 
much  to  the  United  States  as  the  United 
States  has  meant  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  need  the  United  Nations  just  as 
much  as  it  needs  us.  To  heed  the  cry 
that  the  United  States  should  get  out 
of  the  UJ^.  and  UJ^.  out  of  the  United 
States  would  be  playing  directiy  Into 
the  hands  of  our  cold  war  enemies,  for 
that  is  exactly  what  they  would  want. 
Let  us  on  this  United  Nations  Day  as 
the  elected  leaders  of  this  Nation  re- 
solve to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frasir]  in  speaking  to- 
day in  recognition  of  the  18  years  of  fine 
work  done  by  the  U2I. 

The  Ui^.  has  served  the  world  wdl  in 
its  capacity  as  a  meeting  place  between 
East  and  West,  as  a  fortim  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  world's  problems  and  most 
Importantly  as  an  organization  for  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

Starting  with  the  efforts  to  end  the 
Communist-led  insurrection  in  Greece 
through  an  armistice  between  the  Indi- 
ans and  the  Pakistanis  In  Kashmir  and  a 
cease-fire  in  Palestine,  the  U.N.  has 
shown  its  ability  to  bring  belligerent 
parties  to  a  cessation  of  active  hostili- 
ties, even  though  it  has  failed  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  parties.  As 
a  r>olIce  force,  the  U.N.  has  opposed,  with 
force,  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists, 
has  imposed  a  detente  in  the  Middle 
Etist,  and  in  1960  sent  a  force  to  restore 
order,  prevent  civil  war,  and  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  of  the  major  powers  in  the 
Congo.  The  world  is  a  different  and 
better  place  because  of  these  actions. 

The  UJJ.  works:  it  does  not  succeed 
at  all  tn  some  cases  and  It  rarely  bats  a 
thousand.    But  we  must  remember  that 
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the  U.N.  is  a  human  Institution  and  the 
very  notion  that  It  might  work  perfectly 
or  even  nearly  perfectly  is  absurd.  What 
human  institution  does  work  perfectly? 
Which  of  our  local  or  State  governments 
can  claim  perfection?  Can  our  National 
Government  claim  that  it  never  makes 
a  mistake,  that  it  always  fulfills  the 
tasks  which  it  exists  to  perform? 

For  some  obscure  reason  some  of  our 
citizens  seem  to  feel  that  If  the  UU. 
does  not  complete  successfully  the  op- 
erations it  undertakes,  or  if  it  makes  an 
error,  that  it  should  be  junked,  dispensed 
with.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  fallaciousness  of  this  argimient. 
If  we  were  to  follow  this  reasoning  we 
would  then  have  to  dispense  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well. 

I  should  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  UJJ. 
deals  only  with  confilcts  which  nations 
or  groups  of  nations  are  unable  to  solve 
otherwise.  It  deals  only  with  problems 
that  nations  or  groups  of  nations  are 
unprepared.  Incompetent,  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  is  a  curi- 
ous system  of  accounting  which  reports 
that  the  U.N.  has  failed  if  the  particu- 
lar crisis  it  happens  to  be  dealing  with 
remains  unresolved  and  the  job  remains 
uncompleted. 

Yet,  if  one  brush  fire  has  been  put 
out — although  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
has  not  been  averted — If  one  armistice 
has  been  secured — although  the  source 
of  hostility  between  the  belligerents  has 
not  been  removed;  if  one  conflict  has 
been  put  off  without  solving  the  under- 
lying problem;  if  one  epidemic  hsw  been 
contained  without  eliminating  the  dis- 
ease; if  one  food  bank  has  been  estab- 
lished without  ending  hunger;  If  one 
conference  has  brought  closer  a  source 
of  cheap  energy  without  electrifying  the 
last  village;  if  one  school  system  has  been 
started  without  ushering  in  universal 
literacy;  if  one  delegation  to  the  UJI. 
has  gained  faith  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess without  curing  the  world  of  coer- 
cion— if  any  of  these  things  happened 
as  the  result  of  U.N.  action — and  they  do 
happen  with  considerable  frequency — 
then  the  U.N.  must  be  accoimtcd  to  have 
succeeded  that  much.  It  is  Ao  more 
realistic  to  measure  the  performance  of 
the  U.N.  against  the  standards  of  Utopia 
then  It  is  to  measure  the  performance  of 
a  man  eigainst  the  standards  of  the 
Deity.  I  am  often  astonished  when  self- 
styled  realists  throw  up  their  hands  with 
lamentations  because  the  U.N.  has  failed 
clearly  to  usher  in  the  millenlum. 

The  real  U  If.  is  an  organization  of 
sovereign  and  sometimes  hostile  states 
which  are  represented  by  fallible  men 
trying  to  cope  with  the  quarrels,  the 
poverty,  the  injustices  inherited  from 
the  ages  and  comptoimded  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties.  The  U.N.  can  be  no  bet- 
ter and  will  be  no  worse  than  the  na- 
tions which  are  Its  members,  the  men 
who  represent  them,  and  the  people  who 
support  them.  But  It  Is  a  place,  an  or- 
ganization, a  system,  for  doing  the  best 
that  the  nations  can  agree  to  do. 

There  Is  no  magic  In  the  UJ?.    It  is 
not  yet  good  enough.     It  is  only  good 
enough  to  warrant  oiu:  unflagging  at- 
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tention.  our  realistic  appreciation  and 
our  utmost  efforts  to  sustain  and  im- 
prove an  existing  piece  of  machinery 
that  works  within  limitations  for  marvy 
important  and  crucial  piuposes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  commemorating  the 
18th  birthday  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  \JH.,  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
has  made  important  contributions  to 
world  peace  during  Its  short  existence. 
ii>o  woKKS  worn,  us 
One  of  the  most  xmusual  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
It  is  imusual  in  that  It  Is  older  than  its 
parent  organization:  the  U.N.  was  estab- 
lished in  1945,  but  the  ILO  was  estab- 
lished in  1919. 

It  is  unusual  in  Its  structure,  which  is 
tripartite:  representatives  of  workers, 
employers,  and  governments  join  togeth- 
er to  determine  ILO's  policies  and  to 
supervise  its  activities.  This  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are  not  solely  the  responsibil- 
ity of  any  single  segment  of  society,  but 
are  the  joint  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  government. 

It  is  unusual  in  that  the  ILO  recog- 
nizes, iJerhaps  more  clearly  than  other 
UN.  agencies,  the  intimate  relationship 
of  prosperity  within  a  single  nation  with 
conditions  of  labor  in  that  nation,  and 
the  Interrelationship  of  conditions  of 
prosperity  among  all  nations. 

The  ILO  Is  unusual  in  that  It  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  bread-and-butter 
Issues  but  with  other  values  of  deep  con- 
cern to  human  beings.  The  ILO,  in  1944, 
adopted  the  "Declaration  of  Philadel- 
phia" which  was  later  to  become  part  of 
the  ILO  constitution.  This  declaration 
said,  among  other  things,  that  "all  hu- 
man beings,  irrespective  of  race,  creed, 
or  sex,  have  the  right  to  piirsue  both 
their  material  well-being  and  their 
spiritual  development  In  conditions  of 
freedom  and  dignity,  of  economic  secu- 
rity, and  eq\ial  opportunity."  The  decla- 
ration went  on  to  say  that  labor  Is  not  a 
commodity;  that  freedom  of  expression 
and  association  are  essential  to  sustained 
progress;  that  poverty  ansrwhere  consti- 
tutes a  danger  to  prosperity  everj^where ; 
and  that  the  war  against  want  must  be 
carried  out  with  unrelenting  vigor  with- 
in each  nation,  and  by  continuous  and 
concerted  International  effort  In  which 
the  representatives  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers, enjoying  equal  status  with  those 
of  govemmeiits,  join  with  them  In  free 
discussion  and  democratic  decision  witii 
a  view  to  promotion  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

Does  all  this  sound  familiar  to  us? 
Did  we  not  decide,  long  ago,  that  labor 
Is  not  a  commodity?  Have  we  not  had 
freedom  of  speech  and  association  writ- 
ten into  our  Constitution  since  almost 
the  beginning  of  nationhood?  Have  we 
not  taken  steps  in  the  United  States  to 
assure  that  prosperity  was  general? 
Have  we  not  tried  to  get  rid  of  poverty 
lest  it  be  a  threat  to  pro6i>erlty?  Have 
we  not  had  the  idea— exemplified  par- 
ticularly during  World  War  n  on  the 
War  Labor  Board — that  cooperatk)n  on 
the  part  of  management  and  unions  and 


the  Government  was  the  best  way  to  get 
things  done?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  "Yes." 

This  leads  to  the  next  question:  "Why 
do  we  need  the  ILO?"  The  answer  is  a 
littie  more  complicated.  We  need  it  be- 
cause we  are  Interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  standards  of  work  and 
of  production  around  the  world.  We 
know  that  one  rotten  apple  can  spoil 
the  whole  barrel,  and  one  country  with 
rotten  working  conditions  may  spoil  in- 
ternational trade  and  the  livelihood  of 
decent  employers  and  the  Jobs  of  those 
who  work  for  them. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  sell  quality 
products  to  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them.  Hence  we.  as  an  interna- 
tional trading  nation  are  interested  in 
prosperity  overseas  in  other  nations. 

And  we  need  the  ILO  to  act  as  a 
searchlight  for  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. There  is  not  one  of  us  here  who 
would  put  his  family  to  work  imder  some 
of  the  conditions  which  are  discovered 
from  time  to  time  by  ILO  people.  Until 
recently,  in  one  South  American  coxmtry, 
men  were  used  as  human  brakes  on  rail- 
roads in  the  coal  mines;  they  stood  with 
their  feet  on  the  rails  azid  with  their 
baclcs  against  the  front  of  the  coed  cars. 
Their  feet  were  wrapped  in  rags,  and 
the  friction  of  feet  against  rails  provided 
the  braking  power.  No  one  considered  it 
cruel  or  unusual— everybody  did  it  that 
way,  and  always  had.  However,  today 
such  working  conditions  are  on  the  way 
out,  thanks  to  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  the  ILO  Is  equipped  to  provide. 

One  of  ILO's  early  projects  was  in  the 
field  of  maritime  labor.  With  no  Inter- 
national standards  of  any  kind  agreed 
on  before  ILO  got  Into  the  act.  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  living  conditions 
of  sailors  were  unbelievable.  And  the 
possibility  of  ships  carrying  disease  from 
one  port  to  another  was  greatly  In- 
creased. Today,  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  in  line  with  ILO  recommendations 
and  conventions,  there  are  minimum 
standards  for  the  emplo3rment  of  sea- 
men. Including  preemployment  medical 
exarnlnations. 

The  ILO's  Interests  range  from  A  to 
Z — from  antimony  and  atomic  energy  to 
zinc;  from  forests  to  factory;  from  ap- 
prenticeship to  old-age  benefits. 

ILO  has  undertaken  many  studies  on 
the  safety  and  health  of  workers  and 
issued  codes  and  recommendations  on 
regulations  for  protection  from  power- 
driven  machinery  and  for  protection  of 
workers  In  mines  and  quarries,  in  atomic 
plants,  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
in  the  transport  of  dangerous  materials. 
ILO  experts  have  been  sent  to  advise 
governments  on  drafting  laws  and  regu- 
lations. It  has  granted  fellowships  for 
study  in  highly  developed  countries.  It 
has  supplied  demonstration  equipment. 

Many  studies  on  workers'  health  and 
safety  have  been  published  by  ILO,  some 
of  which  are  distributed  free  of  charge. 

ILO  has  headquarters  ta  Geneva,  axxl 
branch  offices  in  12  countries  and  field 
offices  in  7  regions  of  the  world.  More 
than  1,000  officials  coming  from  about 
80  different  nations  make  up  the  perma- 
tsent  headquarters  staff.  Since  1948  the 
director  general  has  been  an  American. 
David  A.  Morse. 
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Activities  of  ILO  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  as  reflected 
in  Its  regiilar  budget — under  $10  million 
in  1961.  over  $11  million  in  1962,  and 
over  $14  million  in  the  current  year.  The 
United  States  contributes  25  percent  of 
this  assessed  budget,  or  $3.5  million  in 
1963.  This  averages  less  than  2  cents 
a  year  for  each  American.  HO  receives 
about  $5  million  additional  from  the 
UJf.  expanded  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  is  executing  sigency  for  37 
projects  for  which  it  received  $29  mil- 
lion from  the  Ulf.  Special  Fund,  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

At  the  end  of  1962.  ILO  had  358  ex- 
perts at  work  in  71  countries  and  terrl- 
torlea,  teaching  more  efficient  labor 
techniques  and  other  means  of  improv- 
ing worker  productivity,  mostly  in  de- 
veloping countries.    For  example: 

In  Colombia,  HO  has  a  program  to 
tram  instructors  in  automobile,  dlesel 
and  other  mechanics;  electrical  trades, 
welding,  masonry  and  woodworking,  and 
maintenance  of  textile  machinery.  In  2 
years,  242  instnictors  and  347  supervi- 
sors were  graduated. 

In  Pakistan,  training  In  labor  manage- 
ment and  technical  supervision  is  con- 
ducted. Advice  is  beiiig  given  to  gov- 
ernment departments,  training  insti- 
tutes and  private  concerns,  including  the 
vast  jute  mills  near  Dacca.  Instructors 
for  building  river  craft  and  installing 
dlesel  engines  are  being  trained. 

In  India,  $657,000  worth  of  technical 
and  scientific  equipment  to  improve 
techniques  for  mine  safety  has  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Central  Mining  Research 
Station. 

Similar  training  programs  are  being 
conducted  in  Argentina.  Cambodia,  Cey- 
lon, Chile,  Malaysia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
and  so  foith. 

As  wages  and  working  conditions  im- 
prove overseas,  XJ3.  workers  are  better 
off. 

And  as  other  countries  become  better 
suppliers,  better  customers  and  better — 
and  safer — places  for  investment,  all  of 
America  will  be  better  off. 

That  is  why  we  support  the  HO. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  Members  of  the  House,  I  receive 
hundreds  of  letters  each  month.  Along 
with  the  usual  brickbats  and  the  imusual 
bouquets,  I  sometimes  find  a  letter  from 
an  honestly  worried  citizen.  Often  as 
not.  it  iB  about  the  United  Nations.  The 
letterwrlter  wiU  have  heard  that  the 
UJ^.  is  a  creature  of  international  com- 
munism, that  it  was  started  by  the  Rus- 
sians, is  mainly  staffed  by  Russians,  has 
a  Russian  as  chairman  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee— and  in  general  Jerks 
Its  arms  and  legs  up  and  down  when  the 
Kremlin  pulls  the  strings. 

Some  of  these  people  are  so  upset  they 
cannot  even  wait  for  me  to  open  my 
mall.  They  paste  a  sticker  on  the  out- 
side of  the  envelope  imploring  us  to  "Oet 
the  United  States  out  of  the  Ulf.,  and 
the  Ulf.  out  of  the  United  States." 

In  replying  to  one  such  worried  letter- 
writer  recently,  I  tried  to  answer,  point 
by  point,  this  accusation  that  the  U.N.. 
is  "ran"  by  Russians.  I  tried  to  do  this 
by  acknowledging  the  grain  of  truth  un- 
derlying each  statement. 


The  UU.  to  be  sure,  was  started  by 
Russians,  in  that  Russia  sent  delegated 
to  San  Francisco.  So  did  we,  and  49 
other  Nations. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  Russian 
heads  up  the  U.N.'8  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee—once every  5  months.  This 
position  is  rotated  monthly  among  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  U17. 
Security  Council.  Thus,  once  every  five 
times,  a  Russian  has  the  Job.  The  other 
four  times  it  is  held  by  a  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  France,  or 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  this  Military  Staff 
Committee  has  never  been  implemented 
as  the  UJN.'s  founders  intended,  and  cuts 
no  ice  whatever  in  any  UJJ.  military 
operations. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  Com- 
mimist-bloc  citizens  employed  by  the 
UJ^.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  They 
are  members  of  the  organization — and 
the  U  JJ.,  like  any  other  manmade  orga- 
nization, is  a  political  animal.  But  of 
20  top  Jobs,  they  hold  only  2.  And  of 
the  other  professional  and  executive 
posts,  Americans  outnumber  the  Rus- 
sians by  almost  9  to  1. 

But  in  the  manner  charged  by  UJf. 
detractors,  a  careful  review  of  the  record 
proves  that  this  body  in  no  sense  is  "run" 
by  the  Russians.  They  were  not  running 
it,  certainly,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  repel  Communist  aggression  against 
North  Korea.  They  were  not  running  it 
when  the  General  Assembly  voted  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  massacre  in  Hungary. 
They  were  not  nmning  it  when  member 
nations  spurned  a  Soviet  proposal  to 
divide  the  Secretary  General's  ofQce  into 
«  three-headed  monster  to  be  called 
"Troika."  They  were  not  running  it. 
Just  a  year  ago,  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil heard  documentation  of  Russian  per- 
fidy in  Cuba.  And — to  bring  matters 
right  up  to  date — they  were  not  running 
it  this  week  when  supporters  of  Red 
China  failed  once  again  to  win  General 
Assembly  approval  for  its  admission. 

We  should  avoid  stating  it  boastfully, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Russians  have 
never  been  able  to  get  enough  votes  to 
have  even  one  of  their  proposals  adopted 
when  America  worked  against  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  run  the 
VH.  either.  The  organization  is  com- 
posed of  111  members.  Only  the  Com- 
munist states  vote  as  a  bloc  on  most  is- 
sues. Other  groups  of  nations  come  to- 
gether for  votes  on  certain  issues — like 
colonialism  or  apartheid — and  drift 
apart  on  other  Issues,  such  as  Chinese 
representation  or  disarmament. 

I  asked  the  State  Department  to  rack 
up  some  kind  of  box  score.  They  pro- 
duced some  figures  showing  that,  over 
an  8-year  period,  when  we  voted  "Yes," 
95  percent  of  the  time  a  sufficient  major- 
ity of  other  nations  voted  along  with  us 
to  get  the  proposals  adopted.  When  we 
voted  "No,"  70  percent  of  the  time  enough 
other  nations  voted  with  us  to  get  the 
proposals  defeated.  Out  of  the  total 
nvunber  of  our  "Yes"  and  "No"  votes, 
other  nations  voted  the  same  way  we  did 
88.7  percent  of  the  time. 

Translated  into  baseball  terms,  this  is 
a  batting  average  of  .867.  Neither  Maris 
nor  Mantle  ever  approached  that  record 
for  a  season,  to  say  nothing  of  18  years. 


Mr.  on  J..  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent months,  there  have  been  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  United  Nations  has 
been  roundly  abused;  there  have  been 
few  occasions  on  which  it  has  been 
praised  or  even  evaluated  constructively; 
it  is  good  on  this  occasion  to  find  the 
United  Nations,  and  our  participation  in 
it,  being  treated  in  friendly  terms. 

It  is  said  with  some  accuracy  that  his- 
tory does  not  disclose  its  alternatives. 
We  shall  never  know  with  certainty  what 
the  world  would  have  been  like  without 
the  United  Nations,  or  without  some  of 
its  actions.  However,  the  horrible  alter- 
natives that  have  presented  themselves 
on  the  many  occasions  t>efore  the  Ui4. 
has  acted  can  lead  only  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  world,  and  this  country, 
would  be  in  a  far  more  precarious  and 
explosive  state — indeed  they  might  have 
already  disintegrated  into  international 
anarchy  or  war — were  it  not  for  the  me- 
chanisms of  this  international  orga- 
nization. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  danger- 
ous situations  the  U.N.  has  met  or  helped 
to  solve  should  suffice  to  show  its  worth. 

Where  would  the  chaotic  Congo  be  to- 
day without  the  peacekeeping  function 
of  the  UJ^.  forces?  Surely,  imllateral 
intervention  here  by  any  nation  would 
have  been  likely  to  touch  off  worldwide 
conflict. 

How  long  would  the  imeasy  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  obtain  without 
the  U.N.  border  patrol?  Open  hostili- 
ties between  these  two  nations  could  cer- 
tainly touch  off  war  throughout  the  Near 
East  as  it  almost  did  once  before. 

Who  can  gage  the  value  of  the  UJf. 
truce  supervision  in  disputed  Kashmir? 
Surely,  a  reopening  of  the  stniggle  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  in  this  area 
would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  free 
world  and  a  boon  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

The  Uli.  administration  of  the  trans- 
fer of  West  Iranian  or  Dutch  New  Gui- 
nea from  the  Netherlands  to  Indonesia 
has  kept  a  restraining  hand  on  what 
could  have  erupted  into  open  warfare  in- 
volving far  more  than  the  two  nations 
directly  concerned. 

Beyond  these  well-known  examples  of 
preventing  open  and  widespread  conflict, 
the  U2i.  has  served  us  and  mankind  well 
by  providing  a  "window"  into  potentially 
dangerous  situations.  We  have  used 
this  window  in  Jordan,  in  Lebanon,  and 
now  in  Laos.  The  threat  of  exposure 
and  loss  of  face  with  the  many  peace- 
keeping nations  of  the  world  has  been  a 
mighty  deterrent  to  Communists  and 
other  potential  aggressors.  In  practice, 
all  this  "window"  consists  of  is  a  few 
U.N.  observers. 

In  looking  at  the  actual  peacekeeping 
activities  of  the  UJJ.,  we  should  not 
overlook  its  very  important  function  as 
a  forum  for  world  opinion.  The  UJ*. 
General  Assembly,  and  its  various  coun- 
cils, have  provided  both  a  fonmi  and  a 
means  of  recognition  for  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world.  On  the  whole,  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  have 
acted  with  responsibility  and  restraint 
on  the  many  questions  that  concern  them 
in  the  U2^.  They  have  not  tended,  as 
some  feared,  to  vote  as  a  bloc.  They 
have  not  fallen  under  the  sway  or  in- 
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fluence  of  a  Communist  bloc,  whether 
it  be  Chinese  or  Russian.  The  dignity 
with  which  these  new  and  often  im- 
poverished countries  have  been  accepted 
into  the  family  of  nations  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  restraint  and  dignity 
with  which  they  have  conducted  them- 
selves to  date. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  of  great  beneflt 
to  us  as  a  nation  and  to  us  as  part  of 
humanity.  From  time  to  time,  we  hear 
the  strident  calls  of  the  far  right  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  "get  the  United 
States  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out 
of  the  United  States."  I  submit  that 
these  people  not  only  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  balanced  information  but  they  also 
reflect,  in  a  wildly  distorted  fashion,  this 
country's  old  leaning  to  isolationism. 
Most  of  us  consciously  reject  the  idea 
tiiat  America  can  ever  withdraw  unto 
Itself  and  forget  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  exists.  Certainly,  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world  today  prevents 
this  if  nothing  else  does.  However,  we 
often  have  trouble  ridding  ourselves  of 
the  self-conscious  wish  that  if  only  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  go  away  and  quit 
bothering  us,  we  would  be  much  happier. 
I  am  afraid  that  much  of  the  outcry 
against  the  U.N.  springs  from  this 
visceral  and  unthinking  attitude. 

But  how  close  we  court  disaster.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  this  House  defeated 
by  a  mere  handful  of  votes  an  attempt 
to  throw  us  into  arrears  with  our  U.N. 
assessments.  Our  years  of  effort  to  build 
a  position  of  international  strength  in 
the  U.N.  could  have  been  shattered  in  a 
fit  of  budget-balancing  pique. 

In  all  evaluations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  hope  that  we  recognize  that  what 
success  we  have  there,  and  the  limited 
nature  of  our  few  failures,  is  basically  due 
to  the  people  who  represent  us.  All  too 
seldom  do  we  recognize  the  caliber  axKi 
the  skill  of  our  U.N.  mission.  I  have 
faith  that  history  will  record  the  debt 
that  we  all  owe  to  the  tireless  energy  and 
humane  spirit  of  people  like  the  late  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  to  Adlal  Stevenson,  to 
mention  but  two.  Indeed,  if  we  have  a 
liistory  to  record,  it  will  be  l>ecause  these 
and  many  others  struggled  to  insure  that 
there  would  be  a  future.  Let  us  set  our 
minds  to  making  that  struggle  easier  and 
more  fruitful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  become 
so  ai>sorbed  in  the  individual  problems 
that  the  United  Nations  discusses,  that 
we  lose  sight  of  its  overall  objectives. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
back  and  look  at  the  world  organization 
in  perspective. 

I  have  Uttle  patlemce  with  those  who 
would  acclaim  the  United  Nations  as  the 
only  hope  for  world  peace,  or  who  would 
condemn  the  organization  as  a  Com- 
munist plot  to  weaken  America.  Both 
of  these  attitudes  reflect  inability  to  face 
up  to  the  complexity  and  difBculty  of 
international  problems.  The  real  pic- 
twre.  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  is  a 
mixed  one. 

The  United  Nations  is  one  approach  to 
the  achievement  of  an  important  inter- 
national goal :  a  peaceful,  stable  world  in 
which  nations  of  diverse  political, 
economic  and  social  systems,  religious 


beliefs  and  cultural  traditions  can  live 
In  relative  harmony  with  one  another. 

Such  a  world  will  never  be  possible 
until  we  can  develop  standards  of  con- 
duct and  behavior  which  will  be  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  We  can 
nj  more  afford  to  permit  nations  to 
overstep  their  bounds  than  we  can  per- 
mit a  landowner  to  trespass  on  the 
property  of  his  neighbor. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  product  of 
wartime  hopes  tempered  by  peacetime 
realities.  Those  who  beheved  in  1945 
that  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  would  put  an  end  to  world  ten- 
sion have  t>een  sobered  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  embarked  upon  a  voy- 
age bolder  than  has  been  attempted  be- 
fore in  human  history.  We  should  not 
be  surprised  or  discouraged  l>ecause  the 
products  of  centuries  of  distrust,  suspi- 
cion and  desire  for  national  aggrandize- 
ment have  not  Ijeen  eliminated  in  18 
years. 

Nor,  as  has  been  alleged,  has  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  operated  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  General  As- 
sembly, on  the  contrary,  has  adopted 
the  U.S.  position  on  resolutions  against 
the  50-megaton  bomb,  practices  deny- 
ing the  Tibetan  people  of  their  inde- 
pendence, the  continued  thwarting  of 
U.N.  objectives  in  Korea,  and  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  in  the  UJJ. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  in  recent 
years  that  the  large  number  of  newly 
independent  Afro-Asian  nations  would 
weaken  the  UJ3.  position  in  the  United 
Nations.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
disagreements  on  specific  policy  issues. 
But  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  control  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  the  whole  world.  National  in- 
dependence, if  it  is  to  be  meaningful, 
must  encompass  independent  poUtical 
beliefs  as  well  as  independent  govern- 
ments and  economies.  We  must  not  in- 
terpret disagreement  with  a  specific  U.S. 
policy  as  a  rejection  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  we  support.  Nations  who  have 
so  recently  gained  their  independence 
are  not  likely  to  surrender  it  lightly  to 
the  totalitarianism  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  specifically,  should  we  continue 
our  support  for  the  United  Nations? 

First,  if  we  are  to  create  a  climate  in 
which  freedom  can  flourish,  we  must 
have  "an  vmtrammeled  flow  of  words  in 
an  open  forum." 

Second,  the  United  Nations  is  an  im- 
portant multilateral  peacekeeping  agen- 
cy. It  can  resolve  local  disputes  and 
prevent  them  from  escalating  into  a 
worldwide  conflagration. 

Third,  the  world  organization  is  an 
important  educational  tool.  The  re- 
ports and  studies  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations  have  enlightened  the 
world  on  subjects  ranging  from  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
political  status  of  women. 

In  the  limited  time  we  have  today,  we 
cannot  hope  to  touch  upon  all  the  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  can,  however,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  underly  the  United  Nations 
and  to  assert  our  continued  willingness 
to  cooperate  within  this  framework  for 
the  creation  of  a  harmonious,  antitotall- 
tarian  world. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  18 
years  ago,  when  the  world  was  emerging 
from  a  long  period  of  war  that  had  en- 
gaged many  nations,  the  United  Nations 
was  lx>m.  It  was  a  hopeful  beginning 
in  a  search  for  true  world  peace.  In  the 
years  since  its  beginning,  the  world  has 
several  times  tottered  on  the  brink  of 
war,  violence  has  flared  in  some  areas, 
and  there  have  been  many  diplomatic 
crises.  But  general  war  has  been  abated, 
and  crisis  have  been  resolved  through 
peaceful  negotiations.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  the  United  Nations  has  played 
a  significant  role. 

It  is  itself  a  troubled  organization,  but 
it  h&s  had  strong,  enlightened  leadership 
and  administration  and  it  rises  above  its 
internal  problems  to  serve  effectively  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

It  has  now  twice  the  numt>er  of  mem- 
ber nations  as  were  enrolled  at  its  be- 
ginning. It  fulfills  its  mission  as  a 
forum  for  discussion  and  solution  of 
world  problems.  It  has  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities  for  preserving  the  peace, 
even  to  the  point  of  using  force  as  in 
Korea  and  the  Congo. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  18th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  we  recog- 
nize its  important  contributions  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  hope  that 
it  shall  be  ever  more  effective  in  its  role 
as  peaceful  arbitrator  of  differences  be- 
tween nations.  Perhaps  the  real 
mesisurement  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  fact  that  this  world  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
years  have  passed  since  October  24,  1945. 
when  the  United  Nations  was  founded. 

The  ensuing  years  have  been  some  of 
the  most  tmnultuous  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  winds  of  change  have 
blown  across  whole  continents.  Colonial 
empires  liave  been  broken  up.  Dozens 
of  new  nations  have  been  created.  Peo- 
ples everywhere  have  been  swept  aloi^  on 
a  tide  of  rising  expectations. 

There  have  been  grave  ruptures  in  the 
fabric  of  world  harmony.  The  cold  war 
between  the  Communist  Uoc  and  the 
Western  Powers  has  dominiited  our  age. 
Scientific  discoveries  harnessing  the 
power  of  the  atom  have  made  even  minor 
conflicts  important. 

Through  all  these  times  of  headlong 
change,  of  hostility  between  nations,  of 
danger  from  nuclear  destruction,  the 
United  Nations  has  survived.  Thursday 
as  we  celebrated  the  18th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations  founding,  we  also,  in 
effect,  observed  its  coming  of  age. 

That  was  the  theme  I  deveUH>ed  in  re- 
marks to  the  United  Nations  I>ay  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  mayor's  committee  of 
Alexandria.  Va..  for  the  United  Nations, 
held  last  Thursday.  In  the  address, 
which  follows,  the  past  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  reviewed,  its  present  status  was 
assessed  and  its  future  was  scanned: 

Thx    Unitkb   NATicnrs:    Past,    PazszKT,    and 

Fu'iuu 
(A  speech  by  Hon.  Clkicxi«t  J.  Zablocki.  of 

Wtoconstn,  city  of  Alexandria.  Va.,  United 

Nations  Day  Dinner,  Thursday,  October  24, 

19«3) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening  at  this  annual  United  Hatlona 
Day  observance. 
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Am  one  who  has  long  b«en  Interested  In  th« 
United  Nations.  I  am  partlcxilarly  gratlfled 
when  I  learn  of  civic  groups  mch  aa  yourt. 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  better  Inter* 
national  relations  and  understanding. 

The  city  of  Alexandria.  In  creating  this 
mayor's  oonunlttee  for  the  celebration  of 
United  Nations  Day,  has  demonstrated  an 
enlightenment  unique  among  American 
cities.  Truly,  you  may  be  proud  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Bach  of  you  also  is  to  be  commended  for 
your  attendance  here  tonight,  because  it 
demonstrates  yo\ir  Indlvldxial  interest  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  a  subject  of  utnKXt  im- 
portance in  this  atomic  age. 

As  we  are  gathered  here  for  this  annual 
observance,  the  United  Nations  is  18  years 
old.  To  be  18  In  this  country  U  to  come  of 
age.  At  18  an  Individual  reaches — in  most 
cases — full  legal  age. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  are  not  taking  too  many 
liberties  if  we  say  that  tonight  we  are  cele- 
bratlDg  the  coming  of  age  of  the  United 
Nations.  And  while  aware  that  the  passage 
of  time  does  not  always  bring  maturity,  we 
can  assume  that  the  United  Nations  is  no 
longer  an  adolescent. 

At  such  points  In  the  life  of  an  individual — 
or  of  an  organization — It  is  fitting  to  review 
the  past,  evaluate  the  present,  and  scan  the 
future  for  signs  and  portents.  This  I  intend 
to  do — briefly — tonight. 

nn  PAST  or  trx  trmrxo  natioks 

The  United  Nations  was  1x>m  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive 
war  the  world  had  ever  known.  It  was  the 
child  of  the  five  so-called  great  powers  which 
had — at  terrible  cost— defeated  fafclsm. 

When  the  UJf.  was  organized  many  be- 
lieved that  it  would  ins\ire  that  World  War 
n  was  tnily  the  "war  to  end  all  wars."  How 
naive  that  hope  was. 

For  it  was  based  on  a  mechanism  of  col- 
lective security  that  took  for  granted  that 
the  wartime  allies  would  remain  peacetime 
allies. 

As  we  know,  the  Ink  scarcely  was  dry  on 
the  Charter  slgnatiires  when  the  Soviet 
Union  began  the  aggressive  acts  that  pro- 
pelled the  world   Into  the   era  of  cold   war. 

The  cold  war  Januned  the  mutual  security 
mechanism  firmly.  Not  only  was  war  far 
from  being  abolished,  it  became  a  terrifying 
and  real  possibility. 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  United  Nations 
survived.  Unlike  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
was  able  to  overcome  structural  deficiencies 
and  early,  serious  problems. 

Why?  Because — It  seems  to  me — the  great 
powers  did  not  abandon  the  XJH.  For  all 
the  animosity  that  has  grown  up  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  nations, 
neither  side  has  quit  the  United  Nations. 

Both  blocs  have  flung  hot  and  angry  words 
at  each  other  in  the  Security  Council,  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  varioua 
technical  and  social  ooiincils.  But  both 
have  kept  talking. 

All  have  realized  that  to  stop  talking  is 
to  risk  flghting — with  all  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

You  may  remember  that  shortly  before 
the  Korean  conflict  broke  out.  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  much  fanfare  walked  out  of 
the  United  Nations.  When  the  Russian  dele- 
gation returned,  there  was  a  United  Nations 
army  flghting  Communist  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea and  the  XJJ/f.  Charter  had  been  amended 
to  give  the  overwhelmingly  pro-Western 
Oeneral  Assembly  more  actual  power. 

The  Soviets'  action  was  a  major  tactical 
error.    They  have  never  repeated  it. 

Subsequently,  the  great  powers  have  never 
ceased  to  actively  participate  In  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations.  With  this  continu- 
ing pcutlcipation  the  United  Nations  has 
gained  greater  importance  with  each  passing 
year. 

The  inability  of  the  Organization  to  coi)e 
with  the  Communist  subjugation  of  the  peo- 


ples of  eastern  and  oantral  Europe,  and  at 
Asia,  has  tended  to  obscure  its  ooncrate 
achievements.  The  list  of  these  la  an  impos- 
ing one: 

The  United  Nations  has  been  successful  in 
preventing  or  stopping  war  in  Kashmir.  Laos, 
the  Middle  Kast,  Yemen,  and  New  Guinea. 

It  has  resisted  aggreeslon  In  Korea  and  has 
put  down  civil  war  In  the  Congo. 

It  has  expressed  and  stirred  the  conscience 
of  mankind  by  condemning  Communist  ag- 
gression and  atrocities  in  Korea,  Hungary, 
Tibet,  and  other  places. 

Today,  for  example;  a  U.N.  team  is  in  Viet- 
nam to  investigate  charges  of  Buddlxist  per- 
secution. 

The  United  Nations  has  endeavored  to  en- 
large the  area  of  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  thereby  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  has  assisted  millions  of  peoples  to 
achieve  smooth  transition  from  dependency 
to  Independent  nationhood. 

On  this  last  point,  I  think  It  should  be 
noted  that  t>etween  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  1961,  more  than  30  new  nations  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  700  million  came  into 
existence.  Although  their  tranaitlon  to  in- 
dependence was  not  entirely  without  blood- 
shed, the  record  on  this  score  finds  no  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  man. 

The  role  which  the  United  Nations  has 
played  and  continues  to  play  In  this  process 
has,  Indeed,  been  most  constructive. 

But  beyond  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the 
nations  which  liave  emerged  from  the  swift 
breakup  of  the  old  colonial  empires,  the 
United  Nations  offers  these  newly  Independ- 
ent nations  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Fiurther,  the  United  Nations — through 
agencies  like  the  Special  Fund,  UNESCO,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Children's 
Fund — has  provided  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  with  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  other  assistance.  It  lias  sought  to 
help  these  nations  resolve  their  economic 
and  social  problems,  and  faahlon  a  better  fu- 
ture for  their  peoples. 

Those,  brlefiy,  are  the  past  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  Nations.  But  what  of 
the  present? 

THx  paasufT  DMiiau  natioms 

The  United  Nations  of  today  bears  only 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  Organization 
created  in  1»4S. 

First,  it  Is  more  than  twice  as  large. 

In  1963.  Rwanda.  Burundi,  Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, and  Tobago.  Algeria,  and  Uganda  were 
admitted  to  membership.  On  May  14  of 
this  year  Kuwait  Joined  the  UJT..  bringing 
its  total  memlMrshlp  to  111. 

Thus,  the  often-expressed  goal  of  uni- 
versal representation  in  the  Organization  is 
coming  closer  and  closer  to  realization. 

Second,  the  structural  mechanisms  that 
underlie  the  United  Nations  Organization 
have  been  adapted  to  meet  the  realities  of 
our  times.  The  Security  Council — doomed 
to  paralysis  by  the  cold  war  and  Russia's 
constant  use  of  the  veto  power — la  being 
more  and  more  bypassed  in  favor  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  Assembly,  originally  conceived  as  lit- 
tle more  than  a  debating  society,  has  become 
the  principal  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 
With  a  majority  vote  prevailing  on  most 
questions  and  no  veto,  it  has  been  able  to 
act   effectively   in  many  situations. 

Of  growing  importance  too  has  been  the 
Secretariat.  This  international  civil  service 
now  numt>ers  about  6,000.  As  it  has  grown 
in  size,  so  has  the  statmre  of  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  Secretary  General. 

Both  Trygvie  Lie  and  Dag  Hammarskjold 
succeeded  In  expanding  and  strengthening 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral diulng  their  years  in  that  position.  U 
Thant  has  carried  on  the  thrust  of  their 
activities.     Today,  there   can   b«  no  doubt 


that  the  Secretary  General  plays  an  extreme- 
ly  important  part  in  building  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  recent  example  of  this  was  the  request 
by  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  that  Mr. 
Thant  determine  whether  elections  in  Sar- 
awak and  Borneo  had  Indeed  indicated  the 
desire  of  those  former  British  colonies  to 
Join  the  new  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Secretariat, 
under  U  Thant's  direction,  proved  to  the 
world — although  not  to  Mr.  Sukarno — that 
the  principle  of  self-determination  was  In- 
deed realized  in  the  forming  of  Malaysia. 

A  third  change  at  the  United  Nations  hss 
been  the  kinds  of  matters  discussed.  With 
the  heightened  Influence  of  the  African  na- 
tions in  the  General  Assembly,  cold  war  con- 
flicts, to  some  extent,  have  been  shunted 
aside.  In  their  place  have  come  Issues  of 
self-determination  aaid  equality  of  peoples 
and  races.  Portugal  and  South  Africa  have 
been  called  to  accounting  before  the  l>ar  of 
world  opinion. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.8.  delegation  in 
19S9  to  the  14th  General  Assembly  and  from 
subsequent  observations,  I  have  noted  a 
fourth  significant  change  regarding  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  not  a  structural  change,  but  rather  a 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  people  everywhere 
about  the  U.N.  and  what  it  can  and  cannot 
accomplish. 

There  Lb  a  great  deal  more  realism  about 
the  United  Nations  today  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  Extravagant  hopes  that  the 
XJJS.  would  lead  the  world  effortlessly  to  s 
lasting  peace  have  vanished. 

The  disillusionment  that  replaced  those 
hopes — a  disillusionment  that  dismissed  the 
U.N.  as  worthless — has  also  largely  melted 
away. 

In  the  place  ot  extravagant  hopes  and 
black  despair,  there  is  today  realistic  knowl- 
edge of  the  kinds  of  activities  the  United 
Nations  can,  with  succees,  undertake. 

The  new  emerging  nations  are  discovering 
that  the  world  problems  which  seemed  so 
simple  of  solution  when  they  stood  outside 
the  international  arena  are.  Indeed,  difficult 
and  complex. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  learning  that 
while  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  msy 
sometimes  go  against  us.  our  country,  la 
general,  enjoys  the  respect  and  support  ot 
the  majority  of  the  world's  nations. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu< 
nlst  bloc  may  b«  learning  that  table  thimip- 
ing,  troika  touting,  and  obstructionism  are 
not  the  way  to  win  friends  imd  infiuencs 
delegates. 

This  new  realism  about  the  United  Nations 
is  a  heartening  trend.  It  indicates  that  the 
Organization — and  attitudes  toward  it — are 
reaching  maturity  after  18  years. 

THX  ruTumx  or  rax  uKrrxo  nations 

But  what  of  the  future? 

It  is  always  risky  to  don  the  turban  of  * 
visionary,  sit  down  to  a  crystal  l>all  and  pre- 
tend to  have  knowledge  of  things  to  come. 
But  one  need  not  be  a  seer  to  discern  certain 
forces  within  the  United  Nations  which  will 
shape  its  future. 

For  example,  we  can  expect  a  mounting 
campaign  by  the  African  nations  to  increase 
their  representation  in  the  major  organs  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  1946  when  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  signed  there  were  three  African  nations 
represented.  Today  there  are  33.  With  the 
growth  of  the  African  bloc  has  come  pres- 
sure to  refiect  the  increasing  importance  of 
Africa  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Security  Council.  LASt  May  the  ^ 
Addis  Ababa  conference  of  African  leaders 
unanimously  insisted  that  Africa — as  a  geo- 
graphical region — should  have  equitable  rep- 
resentation in  the  United  Nations.  Further 
support  for  this  position  has  come  from 
other.  non-African  member  nations. 
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In  order  to  lnoreaa#  the  size  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  Security 
Council,  the  United  Nations  Charter  must  be 
revised. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  perennially 
refused  to  consider  amending  the  Charter 
until  Its  erstwhile  ally,  Communist  China,  Is 
seated  in  the  place  of  Nationalist  China. 

It  remains  to  l>e  seen  what  position  the 
Soviet  Union  will  take  in  the  light  of  the 
mounting  campaign  by  the  African  nations — 
whose  good  will  It  hopes  to  win — as  against 
Its  commitment  to  Communist  China — 
whose  good  will  it  seems  to  have  lost. 

There  likely  will  l>e  agonizing  reappraisals 
in  the  Kremlin  over  this  issue.  We  may  be 
able  to  take  some  comfort  from  the  discom- 
fort of  the  Soviets. 

The  Sino-Sovlet  split  will  make  itself  in- 
creasingly felt  in  the  future  activities  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  was  an  indication  fof  this  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  The  General  Assembly, 
by  a  slightly  larger  margl^  than  last  year, 
voted  to  keep  Conununlst  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  14th  time,  by  a  vote 
of  67-41  with  13  abstentions. 

No  longer  was  it  the  Sovl«t  Union  wtiich 
put  forth  the  resolution  chaoapioning  the 
cause  of  Red  China.  Instead.  U  was  tiny 
Albania.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  voted 
to  seat  Communist  China,  it  refrained  from 
praising  that  country's  regime.  There  was, 
in  addition,  a  similar  general  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  aifiong  the  bloc  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  may 
be  coming  around  to  the  view  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Pelplng  regime  should  be 
considered  an  outlaw  on  the  world  scene. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Communist  China  will  be  seated  in  the  U.N. 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  can  expect 
continuing  success  of  our  efforts  to  keep 
them  out. 

As  we  happily  contemplate  the  Russians 
beset  by  new  and  dllDcult  problems,  let  us 
not  forget  that  our  own  role  in  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  to  be  far  from  an  easy 
one. 

The  United  States  can  look  for  continued 
difficulties  l>etween  our  NATO  allies  who 
Ijave  colonies  in  Africa — such  as  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain — and  the  newly  inde- 
pendent, mllltantly-nationallstic  African 
states. 

There  may  be  Increasing  trouble  as  well 
from  France  as  that  nation,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  de  Gaulle,  embarks  on 
a  campaign  to  increase  Its  world  influence  at 
our  expense. 

Prance  may,  for  example,  use  the  United 
Nations  as  a  forum  to  attack  or  harass  our 
current  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Suffice  to  say  that  oxir  able  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  his  staff  will  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  liighest  diplomatic 
abilities.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  offer 
the  same  dynamic  leadership  which  has 
characterized  United  States  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  Organization  through 
the  past  18  years. 

STTMMATION 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
>s  a  XJS.  Congressman  I  am  constantly  re- 
ceiving letters  which  demand  that  the 
United  States  get  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  vice  versa.  These  came  from  John 
Blrchers  and  other  extremists  in  California, 
Texas,  and  Arizona;  fortunately,  few  come 
from  my  own  district. 

The  persons  who  write  these  cards  and 
letters  consider  themselves  antl-Commu- 
nUts.  Yet  I  can  think  of  few  actions  which 
the  United  States  could  take  that  would 
please  the  Communists  more  than  having 
our  country  abandon  the  United  Nations. 

Without  the  United  States,  the  Reds  could 
make  the  XJ3i.  a  vehicle  for  their  own  propa- 
ganda. They  could  single  us  out  as  abdicat- 
ing our  responsibiliUes  to  the  rest  of  the 


world;  and  they  could  blacken  mb  as  war- 
mongers and  imperialists  without  rebuttal. 

It  is  certain  that  for  the  United  States  to 
leave  the  United  Nations  would  lie  suicidal. 
It  ill  behooves  these  self-proclaimed  pa- 
triots to  espouse  a  cause  which  would  be 
destructive  to  our  Nation  and  its  goals. 

Rather,  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  work  within  the  United  Nations  to  build 
a  community  of  nations,  diverse,  tolerant  and 
genuinely  independent,  but  bound  together 
by  a  common  humanity  and  by  a  common 
Interest  in  peace  and  progress. 

If  the  United  Nations,  with  our  help,  suc- 
ceeds in  coming  close  to  that  goal,  then  we 
have  truly  fashioned  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  If  we  fall — there  may  be 
no  one  left  to  write  the  histories  of  our 
failure. 

Let  us  then,  this  evening,  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  International  Justice 
and  understanding  as  expressed  In  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Our  past  efforts  have  aided  the  United  Na- 
tions to  come  of  age;  now  let  \is  work  so 
that  nations  united  may  come  to  peace. 


OENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ERNESTO  OALARZA 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
■  weeks  ago.  I  learned  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  Dr.  Ernesto  Oalarza  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  would  be  retained  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  into 
the  tragic  bus  accident  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  32  human  beings  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1963. 

In  a  special  order  on  October  16,  I 
exposed  Dr.  Galarza  as  a  man  who  had 
a  conflict  of  interest  and  could  be  ex- 
pected, Judging  from  his  long  history  of 
agitation  and  distortion  of  the  truth,  to 
use  the  investigation  to  further  his  long- 
standing campaign  to  discredit  Public 
Law  78.  In  making  my  presentation,  I 
cited  a  report  by  a  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  an  incident  I 
personally  observed.  This  evidence  con- 
clusively showed  him  to  be  unreliable 
and  lacking  in  objectivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shocking  to  me  that 
a  man  such  as  Oalarza,  who  has  related 
this  unfortunate  accident  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  Public  Law  78  over  his  own  sig- 
nature, should  be  allowed  to  use  the 
prestige  of  the  Congress  to  continue  his 
record  of  self-serving  distortion  of  fact. 
Yet.  he  has  been  given  such  an  oppor- 
tunity after  no  consultation  whatever 
between  the  chairman  of  the  fiUl  coax- 
mittee  and  any  member  of  the  minority. 


New  information  which  I  learned 
about  just  a  few  days  ago  makes  the  in- 
vestigation stand  out  even  more  clearly 
as  a  ridiculous  watste  of  taxpayers'  funds 
and  a  duplication  of  what  has  already 
been  done  by  perhaps  as  many  as  ten 
other  agencies. 

It  is  now  obvious  from  this  new  infor- 
mation that  this  Investigation  itself 
should  be  investigated. 

Galarza  will  be  the  consultant  to  two 
staff  investigators,  a  Mr.  Odell  Clark  and 
Miss  Corrlne  Huff. 

I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Clark,  but 
I  do  know  that  Miss  Huff  was  at  one 
time  a  runner-up  in  the  Miss  Universe 
contest  and  is  better  remembered  from 
an  experience  she  had  last  year  investi- 
gating another  matter. 

On  August  8,  1962,  she  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope at  taxpayers'  expense,  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary.  On  this  trip,  she  was  part 
of  a  two-woman/one-man  investigating 
committee  scheduled  to  study  equal  Job 
opportunity  for  women,  while  seeing 
Europe  and  cruising  among  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  Sea.  She  and  another 
female  staff  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  went  along  to  as- 
sist the  committee  chairman,  Represent- 
ative Adam  Clayton  Powell,  In  ferret- 
ing out  information  for  the  committee. 

As  representatives  of  the  Congress, 
traveling  at  taxpayers'  expense,  the  trio 
traveled  first  class,  stopping  at  the  finest 
hotels.  According  to  a  well-known  col- 
umnist, the  chairman  requested  that  the 
Queen  Mary  be  met  by  a  UJS.  official  at 
Cherbourg,  Prance,  with  $100  UJ8.  equiv- 
alent in  local  currencies  for  each  mem- 
ber of  his  party.  The  columnist  stated 
that  Chairman  Adah  Clayton  Powell 
requested  Army  cars  and  chauffeurs  and 
tickets  for  the  first  show  and  best  din- 
ner table  at  the  Lido  in  Paris  for  him- 
self and  his  feminine  companions,  tickets 
for  the  Venice  Film  Festival,  London 
plays,  and  use  of  the  Consulate's  motor 
boat  in  Venice.  He  Inquired  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  6-day  boat  trip  around 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  a  pos- 
sible visit  to  Rhodes  for  himself  and  his 
companions. 

Miss  Huff  is  imdoubtedly  an  attractive 
person  and  may  be  well  qualified  as  an 
investigator.  But  in  light  of  the  unfa- 
vorable publicity  she  brought  upon  the 
Congress  by  reason  of  her  trip  abroad  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  she  Is  involved  in  this  very 
peculiar  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previously  quoted 
from  a  report  signed  by  a  majority  of  a 
duly  constituted  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  reveals  case  after  case  of  a  shock- 
ing distortion  of  the  truth  by  an  orga- 
nization of  which  Dr.  Oalarza  was  the 
educational  director.  This  report  which 
I  have  previously  mentioned  consistently 
refers  to  a  film,  entitled  "Poverty  in  the 
Valley  of  Plenty,"  as  a  "disregard  of  the 
truth."  "wholly  false,"  and  "a  shocking 
collection  of  falsehoods,  almost  wholly 
unrelieved  by  any  regard  whatever  for 
the  truth  and  the  facts." 

Neither  Dr.  Oalarza  nor  his  defenders 
have  made  any  effort  to  challenge  the 
truth  of  this  report.  Rather,  they  have 
sought  to  discredit  it,  since  it  was  not 
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"fW^iy  filed  by  the  Democnttic  major- 
ity as  an  ofBclal  House  report  but  was 
Inserted  In  tbe  CavcasssiONAL  Rbcokd 
for  March  9.  1050,  a  fact  which  I  clearly 
stated  In  my  ^>eech  of  October  16. 

I  have  talked  with  former  Oonflrressman 
Thomas  H.  Werdel  who  placed  the  re- 
port In  the  Rxcoao.  He  has  assured  me 
that  It  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  Former  Congressman  Wer- 
del also  assures  me  that  a  copy  of  the 
signed  report  was  filed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  that  he — 
Werdel — filed  a  signed  copy,  along  with 
his  extension  of  remarks,  with  the  Con- 
uxssiOHAi.  Rbcoro  clerk. 

Mysteriously,  all  of  these  copies  have 
disappeared  from  the  files  and  the  only 
record  left  is  the  signed  report  as  It  ap- 
pears In  the  CoKOUcssioNAL  Rscoiu)  as 
an  extension  of  remarks  by  Congressman 
WerdeL  Were  it  not  for  his  action  of 
March  9.  1950,  this  majority  report 
would  not  only  have  been  denied  official 
status  for  reasons  which  can  only  be 
Imagined,  but  It  would  have  been  lost 
for  an  time. 

It  continues  to  strike  me  as  more  than 
strange  that  peculiar  things  happen 
whenever  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza  is  involved. 

Whether  the  report  was  officially  filed 
or  not  is  immaterial.  The  fact  still  re- 
mains that  it  was  signed  by  and  is  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  a  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Congress. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  I  urge  him  to  contact  our 
highly  respected  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stxxd],  who  Is 
one  of  the  signatories.  He  will  tell  you. 
as  he  has  told  me,  that  the  report  was 
signed  by  three  members  of  a  five-man 
committee  and  reflects  majority  opinion. 
Tom  Stcxo  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us  and 
we  all  know  his  word  is  good. 

It  has  been  Inferred  that  this  report 
is  not  genuine  and  I  say  again  with  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Stixs]  ,  that  this  report  genu- 
inely reflects  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  subcommittee  and  was  signed  by 
Richard  Nixon.  Thurston  Morton,  and 
Tom  Steed.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Congressman  Stxxd,  told  me 
within  the  last  24  hours,  every  word  of 
that  report  is  the  truth. 

Justice  Schottky  of  the  Third  District 
Court  of  Appeals  In  California  thinks 
enough  of  this  committee  report  to  make 
reference  to  it  in  one  of  his  decisions. 
On  April  30  of  this  year  he  refers  to  it 
as  reported  in  volume  30.  California  Re- 
porter, page  353.    He  says: 

In  February  1960  tha  subcommittee  ren- 
dered ita  report  and  concluded  that  th« 
charges  made  In  the  film,  and  hereinbefore 
enumerated  were  false.  The  report  waa 
printed  tn  tbe  Co wm  — iowal  Rboocd  and  a 
copy  lepueee  In  the  Ubrary  of  the  AP1.-CIO 
Waahlngton  Haadquarten. 

Now,  let  us  proTe  my  point  in  still  an- 
other manner  with  aboolutely  no  refer- 
ence to  the  challenged  report.  Let  us 
look  to  the  Judicial  records  of  the  State 
of  California. 

On  May  18.  1949,  a  llbd  action  was 
brought  against  several  defendants  in 
the  superior  court  In  and  for  the  coimty 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  libel  consisted  of 
false  statements  made  In  a  film  "Poverty 
In  the  Valley  of  Plenty"  for  which  the 


defendants  were  responsible.  Named  as 
one  of  the  defendants  was  Ernesto 
Oalarza. 

Let  me  quote  once  again  from  Dr. 
Ernesto  Galarza's  sworn  testimony  on 
November  12, 1949,  from  the  printed  sub- 
committee hearings  which  can  be  found 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Regarding 
this  libel  suit  he  says,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  Just  been  aerved  and  I  am  named 
as  defendant  in  thla  axilt. 

Later  on  the  same  page  he  says  In 
part: 

So  whatever  I  had  to  do  with  thla  film.  I 
am  rather  proud  of  that  film. 

Thus,  it  is  established  that  Dr.  Galarza 
was  a  defendtuit  in  this  libel  action.  Be- 
cause of  his  position  as  educational  di- 
rector of  the  union  and  his  own  sworn 
statement  there  is  no  question  that  he 
bears  some  responsibility  for  the  film. 
The  decision  of  the  court  further  verifies 
his  responsibility. 

On  May  24,  1950,  the  defendants  con- 
fessed Judgment  and  agreed  to  p>ay  dam- 
ages in  the  amount  of  $1  and  further 
agreed  not  to  make  further  showings  of 
the  controversial  and  libelous  film  and  to 
destroy  all  copies,  negatives,  and  dupli- 
cate negatives.  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarsa,  as 
one  of  the  defendants,  joined  In  a  con- 
fession of  Judgment.  This  Is  entered 
by  the  clerk  of  Los  Angeles  County  as 
consent  Judgment  No.  566888. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  further  proof  is  re- 
quired that  this  man  who  has  been  re- 
tained to  work  with  a  well-traveled 
beauty  queen  and  conduct  an  impartial 
investigation  for  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  is  capable  of  libel  and 
distortion  than  his  own  confession? 

Several  years  later  when  Dr.  Galarza 
had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
union,  the  film  was  again  shown  and  a 
subsequent  suit  re.sulted  in  the  award 
of  $60,000  in  damages  plus  Interest  from 
the  date  of  the  Judgment  for  a  total 
award  of  approximately  $66,500.  This 
case  was  appealed  to  the  district  court 
of  appeals  where  Judge  Schottky  on 
April  30.  1963.  siistalned  the  decision 
of  the  trial  court  and  adjusted  the  gen- 
eral damage  to  $10,000  plus  $50,000  puni- 
tive damages. 

This  decision  can  be  found  at  volimie 
30,  California  Reporter,  page  350. 

Though  Dr.  Galarza  had  left  the 
union's  employ  prior  to  the  offensive  re- 
peat showing  of  the  film,  the  case  is  still 
pertinent  because  after  13  years  two  dif- 
ferent courts  found  a  film  to  be  libelous 
in  which  Galarza  shared  a  legal  responsi- 
bility. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  Galarza  stands  as 
having  confessed  to  participating  in  a 
libel  in  the  production  of  the  film  "Pov- 
erty in  the  Valley  of  Plenty"  and  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  is 
proven  by  the  Judicial  record  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

Within  the  last  week  Galarza  has 
handled  truth  as  though  It  were  a  Yo-yo 
with  him  pulling  the  string.  He  was 
quoted  In  the  Palo  Alto  Times  and  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  as  saying  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  flin)  "Poverty  in 
the  Valley  of  Plenty"  and  that  there 
never  was  a  subcommittee  report  on  it 

The  extent  to  which  he  went  '.o  make 
this  statement  is  incredible.    To  do  so 


he  must  Indirectly  accuse  not  only  me  of 
lying  but  three  Members  of  Congress,  one 
of  whom  is  still  in  this  body,  one  who  is 
today  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  one  who  is  a 
former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Additionally,  he  must  believe 
that  the  superior  court  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  was  guilty  of  dis- 
torting the  truth.  But  what  is  most 
amazing  is  that  he  Indicts  himself  as  a 
purveyor  of  falsehood  when  he  contra- 
dicts his  own  statement  made  under  oath 
on  November  12,  1949.  and  his  own  con- 
fession of  judgment  for  llbeL  Which 
time  must  we  believe  Ernesto — when  he 
testified  under  oath  or  when  he  talked 
to  the  newspapers  last  week? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  opposition  to  a  fair- 
minded  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  tragic  bus  accident  by  a  committee 
which  properly  has  jurisdiction.  It  is 
my  belief  that  several  thorough  and  com- 
plete Investigations  are  being  made  and 
there  is  no  need  for  a  further  drain  upon 
the  taxpayer.  But  if  the  majority 
should  feel  that  an  investigation  is  war- 
ranted, then  we  as  Congressmen  and  tax- 
payers have  the  right  to  be  assured  that 
it  will  be  made  by  competent,  unbiased 
personnel. 

We  have  a  right  to  something  more 
than  a  "beauty  queen"  who  was  all  over 
the  paper  a  year  ago  as  the  traveling 
assistant  to  Representative  Powell  and 
a  man  such  as  Ernesto  Galarza  who 
stands  convicted  by  his  own  confession 
of  participating  in  a  libel. 
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The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BaAODtAsl  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

KCr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Kennedy  announced  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  in  his  noble  address  of 
March  13.  1961.  he  made  clear  that  the 
Alliance  was  not  to  be  a  one-way  street 
In  particular  the  President  urged  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  to  share  with 
us  their  rich  traditions  of  artistic  and 
Intellectual  achievement. 

Said  President  ELennedy  at  that  time: 

We  invite  our  frianda  in  Latin  AnMrlca  to 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  Ufa  and 
culture  In  fcha  United  States.  Wa  need 
teachers  of  your  literature  and  history  and 
tradition,  opportunities  for  our  young  people 
to  study  in  your  universities,  access  to  your 
music,  yoiu-  art.  and  the  thought  of  your 
great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we  have 
much  to  learn. 

In  thla  way  you  can  help  to  bring  a  fuller 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Statee.  and  contribute  to 
understanding  and  mutual  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
President  Kennedy's  challenge  has  met 
with  a  warm  response  on  the  part  of 
at  least  one  of  the  greatest  countries  of 
Latin  America,  Chile. 

For  the  Embassy  of  Chile  has  organized 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  a  series  of 
presentations  of  Chilean  music,  art,  and 
literature  under  the  general  title  of  tht 
"Image  of  Chile."  Tbe  series  began 
last  month  and  will  continue  into 
November. 


I . 


As  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Chile  to  the  United  States,  The  Honor- 
able Sergio  Gutierrez-Ollvos,  said,  in  an- 
nouncing the  "Image  of  Chile"  series: 

We  wlUlngly  take  up  President  Kennedy's 
friendly  Invitation  and  challenge,  for  It 
affords  tis  a  unique  opportunity  to  fulflll 
several  desirable  objectives. 

It  permits  us  to  portray,  even  In  fragmen- 
tary form,  the  c\iltural  heritage  of  a  dis- 
tant land  still  too  little  known  and  under- 
stood In  this  great  sUter  Republic. 

It  encourages  us  to  pioneer  an  effort  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  emulated  by  other  nations 
of  Latin  America,  each  with  an  eloquent  and 
Important  expression  of  our  common  splr- 
Itxial  legacy. 

Finally,  It  permits  Mb  to  reciprocate  In 
some  small  measure  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  Ideas  that  flows  from  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  give 
form  to  the  esteem  and  affection  In  which 
we  hold  this  Nation  and  Its  people. 

Ambassador  Gutierrez-Olivos's  re- 
marks represent  the  imaginative  re- 
sponse of  one  Latin  American  nation  to 
President  Kenendy's  plea  for  Increasing 
cultural  communications  between  the 
countries  of  North  and  South  America. 
Certainly  the  "Image  of  Chile"  presen- 
tations offer  a  unique  opportimity  to 
North  Americans  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
achievements  of  that  country  and  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  some  of  Chile's  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  performing  and  visual 

arts. 

XKAUoxraAi.  or  seriks 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  on 
September  22,  1963,  of  attending  the  in- 
augural program  of  the  "Image  of  Chile" 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Partici- 
pating in  this  opening  event  as  speakers 
were  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz; 
Ambassador  Gutlerrez-Olivos ;  and 
our  renowned  conductor,  pianist  and 
composer,  Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

A  splendid  concert  was  presented  that 
evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  the  Ancient  Music 
Group  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile 
as  well  as  a  brilliant  recital  of  contem- 
porary Chilean  poetry,  which  was  offered 
by  a  distinguished  Chilean  actress,  Pel- 
licia  Montealegre,  also  known  in  our 
country  as  Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Among  the  cultural  programs  which 
have  already  been  or  are  to  be  presented 
during  the  "Image  of  Chile"  are  an  ex- 
hibit of  contemporary  Chilean  painting, 
a  program  of  traditional  songs,  dances, 
and  music  by  a  Chilean  folklore  group 
and  three  roundtable  discussions  by 
leading  American  and  Chilean  authori- 
ties on  Latin  American  poetry,  fiction, 
and  theater  and  several  recitals  by  out- 
standing Chilean  musicians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  this  pioneering  ef- 
fort by  the  Embassy  of  Chile  and  in  par- 
ticular to  congratulate  Ambassador  Gu- 
tierrez-Ollvos. His  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion are  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
this  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  cultural  life  of  our  own  country. 

I  must  also  note  that  this  effort  has 
been  supported  financially  and  in  other 
ways,  by  many  educational,  business  and 


private  interests  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Chile. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  hope  this  ven- 
ture will  prove  to  be  only  the  first  of 
many  such  efforts  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic exchanges  between  ovu:  country  and 
the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

The  relative  mutual  isolation  in  which 
artists  and  creative  thinkers  in  our 
hemisphere  have  so  long  found  them- 
selves is,  I  think,  a  great  misfortime  and 
programs  such  as  the  "Image  of  Chile" 
represent  an  impwrtant  milestone  in  the 
direction  of  remedying  this  shortcom- 


ing. 


THX    INTER-AMKRICAN    COMlcrrTZZ 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  organization  which  is  working 
full  time  for  the  development  of  such  cul- 
tural exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  the  Inter- 
American  Committee. 

The  Inter-American  Committee,  which 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  organizations 
which  cooperated  in  organizing  the  'Im- 
age of  Chile,"  Is  a  private,  nonprofit 
foundation  established  in  January  of 
this  year.  The  lAC  was  formed  pre- 
cisely in  order  to  cope  with  the  serious 
vacuum  which  to  too  great  an  extent 
exists  between  intellectual  and  creative 
leaders  in  Latin  America  and  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  equally  serious  void  which  exists 
among  many  such  persons  in  Latin 
America  itself. 

The  Inter-American  Committee  under- 
takes to  arrange  for  outstanding  Latin 
American  thinkers  and  artists  to  visit 
the  United  States  suid  for  leading  Ameri- 
cans in  the  arts  to  go  to  Latin  America. 

In  particular,  the  lAC  directs  its  ef- 
forts toward  enabling  artists  and  writers 
from  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  to  meet  each  other  and  exchange 
ideas  and  views,  to  consider  mutual  prob- 
lems, and  to  study  and  work  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  different  cultures 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  goal  of  these 
efforts  of  expanded  cultural  exchange 
is  to  develop  a  greater  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  of  mutual  respect  among  crea- 
tive people  in  the  Americas. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  Is  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Wool.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  is  Mr.  Flavian  Levine.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  are:  Ed- 
ward Albee,  John  Harrison,  Andrew 
HeiskeU,  Israel  Klabin,  Richard  M. 
Morse,  Rodman  C.  Rockefeller,  Robert 
Rossen,  William  Styron,  Gore  Vidal,  and 
Robert  M.  Wool. 

ADDRZSSIS  AT   INAUOtHlAL  OF  "IMACK  OF  CHILK" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  addresses  delivered  at  the  in- 
augural program  of  the  "Image  of  Chile" 
on  September  22,  1963,  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  addresses  follow : 

REMASKS  or  SECEETAaT  OF  LABOR  W.   Wn-LARD 
WOtTZ    AT    THE    IK AUGURAL    PROGRAM    "IMAGE 

or  Chilx,"  September  33, 1963 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  my  col- 
leagues Of  the  President's  Cabinet  in  wel- 
coming you  here  this  evening,  and  In  ex- 
pressing our  deep  appreciation  to  Ambas- 


sador dutlerreE-Ollvoa  for  bringing  ua  the 
"Image  of  ChUe." 

If  you  were  to  Inquire,  or  even  wonder, 
why  this  privilege  ahould  be  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  would  not  know  the 
answer,  but  would  find  here  at  least  the  re- 
mmder  that  a  nation's  true  culture  la  only 
what  baa,  over  the  days  and  years.  Inspired 
Its  people's  commonest  labors. 

The  realization  that  each  word  of  mine 
stands  between  you  and  the  true  pleasures 
of  the  evening  reminds  me  that  brevity  is 
the  child  of  sUence,  and  a  great  credit  to  its 
paternity. 

You  would  want  me  to  say,  though,  for 
you,  how  grateful  we  are  to  Ambassador 
Outlerrez-Olivos  and  his  associates,  and  to 
the  participants  in  this  program,  for  en- 
riching our  knowledge  -  and  understanding 
of  a  neighbor  we  know  too  little,  for  letting 
us  renew  our  realization  that  "life  is  paint- 
ing a  picture,  not  doing  a  siun." 

You  wovUd  ask  me  to  ezpreaa,  too,  oxir 
pleasure  at  this  response  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's invitation,  and  our  admiration  for 
Its  coming  first,  in  this  generous  fashion, 
through  an  embassy  for  which  we  know  it 
represents  a  very  major  undertaking. 

SETTING  or  THE  CULTURE 

Perhaps  you  wlU  feel,  too,  that  It  Is  not 
amiss  that  I  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the 
things  that  will  make  it  easier  to  transport 
ourselves  into  the  setting  of  the  culture  we 
are  this  week  to  share. 

So  it  is  that  we  think  this  evening  of  a 
country  so  far  to  the  south,  that  it  is  warm- 
est In  December  and  coldest  in  July — a 
country  only  200  miles  wide  but  stretching 
a  distance  as  far,  in  terms  we  know,  as  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico,  a  country  resting  on  the 
west  shoulder  of  the  Andes  and  sloping  down 
with  them  to  the  sea. 

I  think,  Mr.  Ambassador,  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  geography  with  the  history  and 
friendship  of  the  Americas,  or  perhaps  it  is 
more  than  coincidence:  that  all  of  America's 
mountains,  from  our  own  Rockies,  down 
through  the  Sierra  Madres,  then  on  down 
along  the  length  of  the  Andes,  rvm  north 
and  south,  so  that  they  are  not  even  bar- 
riers between  us,  but  a  backbone,  rather, 
for  freedom  and  friendship. 

To  turn  from  geography  to  history  is  to 
note  that  Chile,  like  the  United  States,  Is  a 
country  whose  culture  combines  the  influ- 
ence of  a  people  who  were  there  ecurlier  with 
that  of  others  who  came  Inspired  sometimes 
less  by  culture  than  by  conquest,  from  Eu- 
rope. The  native  Arauamian  of  Chile  played 
a  very  large  part  In  the  foimdlng  of  lU  cul- 
ture. The  pivot  point  of  your  history,  like 
oxir  own.  was  one  of  revolutlon^-ovirs  In  the 
late  18th  century,  yours  In  1810,  and  marked 
4  days  ago,  on  September  18. 

We  remind  ourselves  of  our  freedom's  gene- 
sis in  terms  of  the  rigors  of  Valley  Forge  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Ice-fllled  Delaware,  you 
in  terms  of  the  18-day  crossing  of  the  ice- 
covered  Andes  by  Joee  de  San  Martin,  Jose  M. 
Carrerra,  and  Bernardo  CHlgglns. 

Your  revolutionary  doctrines  were  printed 
on  a  press  which  arrived  In  Chile  in  1811 — 
an  Important  Import  from  the  United  States. 
So  you  had  your  Tom  Palnes,  too.  One  of  the 
patriots  of  the  Junta  which  began  the  march 
toward  Chilean  independence  on  September 
18,  1810,  wrote,  in  words  which  could  have 
been  spoken  tonight — ^when  he  looked  to- 
ward what  he  spoke  of  as  "the  day  when 
America,  whether  of  the  two  continents,  or 
of  the  South,  shall  speak  to  the  rest  o<  the 
world  with  a  voice  which  will  make  itself  re- 
spected so  that  her  resolve  will  be  opposed 
with  dlfllculty."    

KCUCATIOIt 

If  there  Is  a  segment  of  cultiire  which  we 
accept,  labeling  It  as  "primitive."  we  recog- 
niae  that  it  Is  education  which  releasee  the 
fuller  power  "to  give  forms  to  one's  dreams, 
to  give  shape  to  one's  fancy,  to  change  one's 
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ld«M  Into  itomttm,  to  %w9rtm  otuTn  mii 
through  a  materUl  th*t  one  BMkkM  lorsly"— 
to  perfarm.  In  start.  wtuU  Owar  WIKIa  tden- 
tlltod  M  tlM  faneUon  at  art.  And  m  «• 
ezftlt.  in  our  two  oountrtas.  tb*  ImporMuio* 
of  wtaOAtton— with  unlWilttM  that  hav* 
now  the  ««•  oC  oenturtM  tn  their  walU.  with 
law*  that  make  adticatlon  eom|Milsarr.  with 
the  aocampUahment  in  both  Chile  and  the 
United  States  of  a  level  at  Utermey  weU  above 
the  T5-percent  mark. 

A  eentnry  and  a  half  ago.  our  two  ooun- 
trlee  ooUaborated  In  armed  revolution.     It 
f,  flret,  to  put  In  freedom'!  foun- 


Two  yean  ago  we  declared  Jointly — in  the 
Alliance  for  Progreee  a  new,  10- year  war 
against  dlseaee.  and  poverty,  and  Inadequate 
housing,  and  hunger,  and  hopeleasneee— to 
give  more  meaning  to  freedom  In  more  peo- 
ple's lives. 

Tonight,  and  thU  weak,  we  Join — thanks  to 
Chile's  InlttaUve — in  tasting  some  of  the 
fruits  of  our  centurlee  of  cooamon  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor.  We  know  that  what  we 
will  learn  anew  this  week  Is  that  while  there 
may  be  boundary  llnee  between  nations, 
there  are  none  betwe«i  Ideas,  or  beauty  or 
people. 

It  la.  finally,  my  particular  privilege  to  In- 
troduce the  evening's  speaker. 

DrraooucTioN  or  LsoMAao  BOLNffrsiM 

To  say  anything  to  you  of  who  he  Is  or 
what  he  has  done  wo\ild  be  to  disregard  the 
oonunon  knowledge  of  the  part  he  has  come 
to  play  In  all  our  Uvee — that  he  has  brought 
beauty  and  pleasure  to  xis  and  has  given 
them  In  their  flneet  form  to  our  children. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce  him  rather  by 
reading  what  I  came  upon  some  time  ago: 
a  "stz-part  definition  of  an  old-fashioned 
artist." 

"nrst,  and  above  all,  a  fiercely  hard  worker, 
an  agonlzer,  never  satisfied,  yet  always  re- 
warded by  the  simple  act  of  creating. 

"Second,  an  extender  of  tradition,  acutely 
aware  of  roots  and  lineage,  who  extends  these 
by  measuring  them  Inceseantly  against  the 
future:  Therefore,  of  course,  an  Insatiable 
piugiesslve. 

"Third,  an  Inward-looker,  a  self -searcher, 
a  soul-plcker.  who  will  spare  no  part  of  his 
body  or  spirit  to  achieve  expreeslve  cleanli- 
ness, stylistic  rlghtneas  and  nKiral  truth. 

"Foiorth.  a  socially  oriented  conscience,  a 
sodety-lover  and  Implacable  critic:  There- 
fore, of  course,  a  persistent  radical. 

"Fifth,  a  fountain  of  humor,  of  laughter, 
be  It  savage,  snide,  or  shy;  a  sport,  in  love 
with  the  very  athletics  of  creating  art. 

"And  sixth,  an  experimentalist:  but  one 
who  experiments  with  personal.  Interior  ma- 
terials. Which,  In  fact,  stmis  up  all  the 
elements:  Tou  cannot  make  this  kind  of 
Inner  experiment  without  the  agony  of  labor, 
the  respect  for  traditions,  the  sense  of  futiire. 
the  self -searching,  the  direct  wire  to  human 
society,  or  the  gift  of  laughter  which  protects 
against  every  undue  pomposity  and  solem- 
nity. 

"Tills  Is  the  artist  who  will  cackle  and 
hoot  IX  you  call  him  dedicated,  and  rush  off 
In  a  fit  to  create  a  very  old-fashioned  thing 
which  men  still  call  In  their  fxunbllng,  old- 
fashioned  way  •  •  •  beauty." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  author  of  these 
words  I  have  read,  the  director  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  a  man  who  stands,  a 
colossus  of  culture,  astride  our  continents 
and  brings  them  together  by  the  miracles  of 
music  and  marriage:  Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein. 

RKMAKKS  or  LXONAKO  BEBNSTZIlf  AT  THX 
"IMAOB  or  CRILC"  PiOOKAM,  Skftzmbzh  22, 
1063 

Mr.  Secretary,  Ambassador  Quttleres.  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  dear  friends:  I  am 
afraid  that  I  stand  here  tonight  in  a  rather 
oblique  relationship  to  you  all;  my  formal 
connection  with  the  "Ima«e  of  Chile"  is  a 


par«)7  marital  oo*.    It  to  a  curious  azpert- 

ence  for  me  to  appear  as  a  speaker-in-law, 
so  to  speak;  but  I  do  it  warmly  and  willingly, 
because  my  affections  for  Chile  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  mere  hiisbandly  in- 
terest. Chile  is  a  country  that  you  love,  that 
you  cannot  help  loving,  wife  or  no  wife. 
Have  you  ever  met  a  traveler  returning  from 
ChUe  who  was  leas  than  In  love  with  Itf  I 
haven't.  There  Is  a  H>eclal  charm  In  that 
country,  and  In  Its  people — a  mixture  of  Old 
World  civility  and  New  World  freshness:  a 
vitality  bom  of  that  life-giving  air  and 
climate,  together  with  the  gentleness  and 
peacefulnees  of  a  people  snuggled  Into  a 
sweet  strip  of  earth  between  the  Andes  and 
the  Pacific.  It  la  a  country  wonderfully  alive 
without  being  hectic;  and  that  U  a  magic 
formula  we  Norteamerlcanos  may  well  envy. 

The  first  direct  news  of  Chile  I  can  re- 
member came  from  my  friend,  Aaron  Cop- 
land, our  leading  Annerlcan  composer,  who 
In  1942  made  a  tour  tor  the  State  Department 
of  the  principal  countries  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America — with  an  eye,  of  course,  on  what 
was  happening  musically  In  those  parts.  I 
will  always  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  returned :  his  excitement  at  finding 
new  younger  composers  like  Bias  Oallndo 
and  Pablo  Moncayo  in  Mexico,  Ouarmieri  In 
Brasll,  Juan  Orrego-Salas  in  Chile,  Hector 
Tosar  In  Uruguay — of  course,  that  was  over 
20  years  ago.  and  there  have  been  many  new 
names  in  the  meantime.  But  way  back  then 
those  were  almost  like  names  from  Mars;  and 
when  Mr.  Copland  subsequently  brought  a 
good  many  of  these  young  composers  to  study 
at  Tanglewood.  where  I.  too,  was  working, 
one  had  the  feeling  at  first  of  meeting 
Martians,  who  upon  closer  acquaintance 
turned  out  to  be  real.  live,  gifted,  dedicated 
musicians,  not  very  different  from  our  own. 
Copland  also  brought  back  stirring  tales  of 
a  frontier  cultxire:  of  Indians  playing  Scho- 
enberg:  of  Oerman  refugees  playing  Indian 
drums;  of  disappearing  Colonial  social  struc- 
tures, of  new  nationalistic  Impulsee.  But 
what  I  recall  most  vividly  of  aU  his  reporta 
was  his  Impression  of  Chile — warm,  vital, 
slmp&tico — so  far  away  geographically,  and 
so  near  to  us  in  spirit  and  in  humor. 

My  next  brush  with  Chile  occurred  some 
4  years  later  when  I  met  Felicia  Montealegre, 
who  became  my  wife.  In  her  I  met  that 
same  warmth,  vitality,  simpatla:  and  through 
meeting  her  family  and  friends  I  began  to  be 
able  to  see  and  feel  for  myself  the  very 
special  quality  of  that  country. 


Totn  or  LATur  amkkica  bt 
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But  it  wasn't  untU  1068  that  I  was  finally 
privileged  to  go  there.  In  that  year  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  and  I  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour — also  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  State  Department — of  every  country  In 
South  America  plus  Mexico.  It  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  and  moet  ex- 
citing trips  of  my  life,  especially  when  I 
discovered  the  power  of  music  In  establishing 
friendships  and  lasting  relationships  on  the 
widest  basis.  I  am  not  speaking  idly,  or 
boastfully,  or  simply  as  a  musician,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Amer- 
icas, and,  hopefully  of  the  world.  That  tour 
happened  to  coincide  with  another  South 
American  tour  that  was  being  made  by  our 
then  Vice  President;  and  the  coincidence 
yielded  some  striking  observations,  especially 
when  the  Nixon  tour  and  the  Philharmonic 
tour  happened  to  Intersect  in  Quito,  Ecua- 
dor, where  we  exchanged  notes.  I  reported 
to  the  Vice  President  tiunultuous  receptions, 
record  crowds,  cheering,  stamping  audiences, 
kisses,  roses,  embraces;  while  he  reported  to 
ma  the  unpleasant,  distasteful  incldenta  of 
Caracas,  Lima,  and  other  places.  Where  did 
the  difference  lie?  After  all,  we  were  both 
Americans,  both  on  goodwill  missions,  and 
both  vulnerable  to  the  same  demonstrations 
of  an ti- Yankee  feelings,  whether  Commu- 
nist Inspired  <x  not.     Where  did  the  differ- 


ence Uat  In  music:  In  the  sochangs  of  the 
deepest  feelings  and  revelations  of  which 
man  Is  capable — those  of  art.  We  had  mu- 
sic on  our  side.  In  other  words:  If  we 
are  really  serious  about  oommiinlcatlng  with 
one  another,  about  knowing  ourselves 
through  our  neighbors — Ln  short,  about 
paaoeful  civilization — then  we  can  never 
overestimate  the  good  that  comes  from  ar- 
tlatlo  eommunion.  When  we  touch  one 
another  through  music,  we  are  touching  the 
heart,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  all  at  once. 

PATK3TT  OF  ASTIBTXC  VlSrrs  FBOIC  SOUTH 
AMXUCA  TO  THX  tTNTRD  BTATXS 

As  you  can  see,  our  Stata  Department  has 
been  aware  of  this  truth  for  a  long  time,  and 
has  stood  behind  such  tours  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  by  Copland,  the  Philharmonic, 
and  others.  But  It  has  still  not  been 
enough — it  can  never  be  enough.  And  of 
lata  there  has  been  something  of  a  falling 
off  in  this  area,  to  say  nothing  of  the  paucity 
of  artistic  vlslta  m  the  other  direction — from 
South  to  North  America.  That  is  why  this 
"Iniage  of  Chile"  convocation  is  so  Important 
and  necessary.  There  ahould  be  many  oKtre 
like  It.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the 
need  for  constant  artistic  Interchange — con- 
stant, not  de  ves  en  quando.  The  cries  of 
budgetary  strictures  are  really  not  to  be 
taken  that  seriously.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
our  entire  tour  of  South  America  cost  tbe 
Stata  Department  a  great  deal  less  than  it 
costa  to  make  one  wing  of  an  obeolescent 
bomber,  and  it  accomplished  a  good  deal 
more.  If  I  may  say  so.  In  the  matter  of  in- 
tarnatlonal  understanding.  Mrs.  Rusk, 
please  do  convince  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
send  lis  back  to  Chile.  Apart  from  anything 
else.  I  long  to  sit  again  in  a  little  room  on 
the  outskirta  of  Santiago,  and  listen  to  the 
magical  folksinging  of  Vloleta  Parra.  I  have 
always  t>een  a  folk  music  fan,  ever  alnce  I 
can  remember — any  kind — Hindu,  Swahlli, 
hillbilly.  But  I  must  say  I  have  never  felt 
so  clooe  to  a  newly  discovered  folk  music  as 
I  did  to  those  hearbreaklng  saludos  and 
parablenes  that  poured  out  of  Parra's  mouth 
and  soul.  I  only  wish  she  too  could  be  hers 
for  this  "Image  of  Chile." 

SSIJ'-KMOWXKIXn  HAS  BSCOBCB  A 
HKMISPHSaiCAI.    MATTSa 

I  had  not  meant  to  get  so  seriously  In- 
volved In  this  subject  tonight;  after  all.  I 
am  only  a  speaker-ln-law.  and  I  intend  te 
leave  the  bulk  of  the  speaking  to  my  dear 
wife,  who  will  speak  far  more  beautiful 
words  than  I  can.  But  when  I  come  near 
to  this  subject  of  cultural  exchange.  I  cant 
help  becoming  a  bit  polemical;  and  I  cant 
resist  pressing  home  this  one  point.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  world  Is  obviously  an  Interna- 
tional one— or  else  It  Is  a  bleak  future  In- 
deed. We  have  got  to  continue  to  know  our 
neighbors  better  and  better;  the  time  of 
complacent  Isolation  Is  over;  and  national 
boundaries  must  become  Increasingly  purely 
geographical  sjrmbols.  The  road  to  peace  Is 
the  road  to  universality;  and  this  road  Is 
fed  into  by  all  kinds  of  smaller  byways  and 
avenues  that  come  from  self-knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  our  Inunedlate  neighbors, 
growing  into  broad  highways  that  lead  to 
all  parte  of  the  world.  But  we  must  begin 
with  ourselves;  we  must  be  exposed  to  im- 
ages of  all  kinds.  How  Interesting  it  would 
be  now  to  have  an  "Unage  of  Alabanut,"  for 
instance — and  go  from  there  to  the  great 
original  concept  of  America — North,  South, 
and  Central,  all  together.  History  is  rushing 
by;  and  self-knowledge  hhs  now  become  a 
hemispherical  matter,  at  the  very  least.  I 
was  startled  into  a  reminder  of  this  concept 
the  other  day  while  I  was  In  the  process  of 
solving  one  of  those  tricky  British  crossword 
puzBlea — the  Manchester  Oxiardlan.  I  think  It 
was.  The  clue  read:  "Italian  city  starting  in 
America" — answer  In  seven  letters.  After 
much  brain  racking.  I  dlsoovered  the  answer 
to  be  "PerugU";  of  coiuae,  an  Italian  city 
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starting  with  Pern.  But  to  Peru  In  An»rlca? 
Of  course  It  U.  Only  we  North  Americans 
Btlll  don't  think  big  enough  to  accept  that 
natural  concept.  And  we  must  begin  to  think 
that  way  soon,  before  It's  too  late.  This 
presentation  of  Chilean  art  and  thought  is 
a  significant  step  in  that  direction;  and  I 
congratulate  all  of  you  who  have  helped 
It  to  come  to  be,  and  hope  that  It  will  achieve 
everything  3rou  expect  of  it — especially  those 
deep,  warm  ties  that  arise  from  artistic 
communion,  and  that  lead  to  a  fruitful, 
peaceful  life  on  this  earth. 
Thank  you. 


Address   DxLivnsD   bt  His  Excellknct   Mk. 
Sergio    GnnEKRZZ-Oi.ivos,    Ambassador   or 

CHILB,    at   THX   OPXNTNO    OF   THX    "IMACX    OF 

Chilx,"  on  SxPTKicBxa  22,  1963 

Your  Excellencies,  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, Mrs.  Bernstein,  distinguished  gueste: 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  statement  in  his 
first  inaugural  address  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  is  pertinent  to  our  own  inau- 
gural tonight,  and  to  the  "Image  of  Chile" 
program  to  follow: 

"Physically  speaking,"  he  said,  "we  can- 
not separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respec- 
tive sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an 
Impassable  wall  between  them." 

Lincoln  referred  to  an  existing  xmion 
threatened  by  division  and  disintegration. 
We.  as  North  Americans  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, are  concerned  with  a  union  In  evolu- 
tion, a  union  still  incomplete  In  many  re- 
spects, but  a  union  that  gives  every  promise 
of  growing  strength  and  permanence. 

Geography  unites  us  in  the  physical  sense 
and  we  cannot  separate.  More  important,  we 
have  no  desire  to  separate  and  our  determi- 
nation Is  to  draw  ever  closer  to  one  another. 
Our  economic  and  political  unity  Is  still  In 
evolution,  but  it  moves  steadily  forward. 

In  the  culttual  and  spiritual  sense,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  paradox  of  possessing  all 
the  elemente  of  unity,  and  of  yet  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  wall  which  has  no  reason  lor  be- 
ing, and  which  we  must  tear  down. 

Our  economic  underdevelopment  is  an  Im- 
pediment to  unity  that  we  are  doing  our 
beet  to  overcome,  but  we  are  moving  at  par 
with  you  and  others  In  our  cultural  and 
spiritual  development,  and  we  are  like  you 
in  so  many  respecte  that  we  should  almost 
be  able  to  take  oxir  cultural  and  spiritual 
unity  for  granted. 

A  ONX-WAT   COXTOXAl.  FLOW 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  We  LaUn  Ameri- 
cans know  you  well,  but  you  do  not  know 
xis  as  well.  For  some  extent,  we  have  per- 
formed a  one-way  cultural  fiow,  and  our 
presence  here  tonight  U  to  help  to  remedy 
that  deficiency. 

Chile  is  a  tiny  land  In  comparison  with 
the  United  States,  but  for  many  generations 
it  has  been  giving  expression  in  song  and 
dance.  In  prose  and  verse.  In  sculpture  and 
on  canvas,  to  a  cultural  heritage  and  evolu- 
tion that  is  uniquely  Ite  own,  yet  which  has 
a  common  origin  in  the  Parthenon  and 
Scriptiu-es  which  nourish  your  own  cultural 
and  spiritual  values. 

We  are  a  people,  like  yourselves,  with  a 
highly  developed  and  Jealously  guarded  tra- 
dition of  political  democracy.  Like  your- 
selves, we  predicate  our  democracy  on  a  pro- 
found respect  for  man  as  an  individual. 

We  are.  like  yourselves,  a  melting  pot,  an 
amalgam  of  varied  national  and  racial 
strains.  We  need  go  no  further  than  the 
participanto  In  this  evening's  program  to 
illustrate  this  truth.  Besides  such  names  as 
Montealegre,  Lopez.  Ramos  and  Mendoza, 
we  have  Soublette,  Mlnolettl  and  Stratlgopo- 
ulou.  The  folklore  group  soon  to  arrive  from 
Chile  Includes  a  MacKenna,  a  Lathrop,  a 
Dlttbom.  a  Sauvalle.  and  guest  artiste  to 
appear  in  this  series  Include  a  Bronstein  and 
Fischer,  ChlleanA  aU. 

Just  as  the  internal  strength  and  unity  of 
a  democracy  derive  from  unwavering  respect 


for  man  u  an  Individual,  so  must  the 
strength  and  unity  of  our  International  com- 
munity derive  from  respect  for  the  Individ- 
uality of  each  nation  and  people  In  our 
midst.  Here  is  the  reason  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's call  to  Latin  America  to  "contribute 
to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  cxilture  In  the 
United  States,"  and  here  Is  where  we  must 
level  the  wall  that  holds  us  apart  in  the  cul- 
txiral  and  spiritual  sphere. 

AN  ANSVm  TO  PRZSmKNT  KENNZDT'S  CAUL 

We  are  here  tonight  In  answer  to  that  call. 
We  are  here  to  Inaugurate  a  modest,  but 
honest  presentation  of  our  cultural  heritage 
and  evolution. 

This  evening  and  on  evenings  to  come  you 
will  see  something  of  a  culture  that  differs 
from  your  own  in  many  ways,  but  which  cer- 
tainly will  find  an  echo  and  response  in  your 
minds  and  hearte,  for  your  culture  and  our 
own,  each  in  ite  own  way,  are  but  expres- 
sions of  our  common  Westam  Inheritance. 

In  this  venture,  we  have  met  with  generous 
support  and  cooperation  from  many  sources 
in  this  country  and  my  own — so  many,  that 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  enu- 
merate them  all.  To  all  the  organizations 
and  individuals  who  gave  so  warmly  of  their 
material,  moral  and  artistic  support,  to  all 
who  contributed  to  this  series,  who  cooper- 
ated In  ite  organization  and  participate  in 
It,  I  give  my  sincerest  thanks. 


TWO  ANNIVERSARIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggon- 
ner]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  which  we  are  now  in  is  the  anni- 
versary of  two  of  the  important  dates 
in  free  man's  struggle  against  the  force 
of  godless  communism  and  I  cannot  let 
the  week  pass  without  making  note  of 
the  curious  celebration  of  these  anni- 
versaries this  Nation  is  engaged  in. 

It  was  7  years  ago  this  week  that  the 
spark  of  freedom,  smoldering  so  long 
under  the  hated  dominance  of  Russia, 
flared  into  a  brilliant  fire  in  Hungary. 

The  people,  demanding  the  ouster  of 
Emo  Gero.  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  secretary  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  government  under  the  leadership 
of  Imre  Nagy.  broke  forth  in  open  re- 
volt against  communism.  Revolution- 
ary councils  sprung  up  like  mushrooms 
across  the  nation  while  the  people, 
armed  with  clubs,  axes,  knives,  and 
make -shift  weapons,  threw  themselves 
against  the  Russian  battle  machine  and 
carried  their  fight  to  the  brink  of  vic- 
tory. Nagy  pleaded  with  the  United 
Nations  for  help  but  the  cries  of  the 
Hungarian  people  fell  on  deaf  ears.  To 
its  eternal  shame,  neither  this  Nation 
nor  the  Communist-dominated  U.N. 
lifted  a  finger  to  help  these  freedom 
fighters  in  their  quicksilver  moment  of 
victory. 

The  forces  of  the  Soviet,  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  a  people's  revolt  against 
communism  was  on  the  verge  of  suc- 
cess, rushed  200.000  troops,  2,500  tanks 
and  armored  cars  into  the  breech. 

While  the  free  world  stood  mutely 
aside,  the  Soviets  slaughtered  gallant 
men  and  women  in  a  day  of  carnage, 
probably  without  parallel  in  human  his- 
tory. Some  estimates  of  the  slaugh- 
tered and  executed  reached  82,000.  An- 
other 200,000  fied  the  city  as  blood  ran 
in  the  streets. 


On  the  anniversary  of  this  event,  I  can 
only  find  shame  in  my  heart  as  I  read 
how  the  administration  is  celebrating 
this  black  week  of  history. 

On  the  seventh  anniversary  of  this 
event,  a  group  of  Soviet  Communists  ar- 
rived in  this  Nation  to  accept  our  gen- 
erous offer  to  sell  tbe  Russians  enough 
wheat  to  bolster  their  economy,  to  save 
them  from  having  to  admit  to  the  world 
that  the  Communist  agrarian  reform 
has  dismally  failed  again  and  to  permit 
them  to  ship  $33  million  worth  of  wheat 
purchased  from  Canada  to  Communist 
Cuba. 

The  administration  has  also  an- 
nounced its  agreement  to  ship  great 
quantities  of  com  to  the  Communists  as 
well. 

It  staggers  the  sensibilities  to  capsule 
this  absurdity  in  this  way. 

In  other  times,  when  men's  backbones 
were  straighter,  this  consorting  with  the 
enemy  would  be  labeled  for  what  it  is: 
treason. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  asked  Averell  Har- 
riman,  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  co- 
existence test  ban  treaty  if  he  believed 
the  Russians  had  deviated  in  any  degree 
from  their  sworn  purpose  of  burying  us. 
He  said  that  anyone  who  thought  they 
had  changed  one  iota  was  a  fool.  I 
accept  his  statement  and  believe  it  Is 
true. 

Yet  it  se«ns  to  me  that  every  sinew 
of  this  administration  is  being  strained 
toward  every  possible  means  of  assist- 
ing the  Soviets  in  what  may  be  the  hour 
when  communism  is  in  its  worst  difficul- 
ties. Many  of  us  have  prayed  for  the 
inevitable  day  when  the  Communist  sys- 
tem would  stagger  and  begin  its  collapse. 
At  the  first  sign  that  this  day  may  be 
close  at  hand,  the  administration  advo- 
cates rushing  to  their  rescue  with  what- 
ever material  and  cooperation  is  needed 
to  keep  them  propped  up  and  alive. 

No  matter  how  thin  you  slice  this  atti- 
tude, it  is  still  "baloney." 

Communism  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
democracy. 

Russia  is  the  committed  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

Khrushchev  is  the  arch  enemy  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 
It  is  that  simple.  It  is  undeniable. 
If  there  Is  Joy  in  Communist-held 
Hungary  on  this  seventh  anniversary,  it 
is  the  rejoicing  of  the  Red  commissars 
who  have  their  heels  ground  down  on  the 
necks  of  freedcun -loving  Hungarians. 

If  there  is  joy  in  Cuba  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  our  confrontation  with 
Russia  over  their  missiles  90  miles  from 
Florida,  It  is  Joy  emanating  from  within 
the  Castro  government  . 

If  there  were  any  way  I  could  apolo- 
gize to  the  people  of  Hungary  for  the 
sorry  anniversary  observation  we  are  cel- 
ebrating this  wedc,  I  would. 

If  there  were  any  way  I  could  express 
my  shame  to  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
for  the  celebration  of  our  confrontation 
anniversary,  I  would  do  that.  too. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dvir- 
ing  the  past  year  I  have  been  research- 
ing the  impact  of  psychological,  or  what 
I  more  appropriately  call  "brainpicklng," 
tests  In  American  education.  Parmts 
are  vitally  Interested  In  these  tests  which 
pry  into  paroltal,  religious,  and  personal 
relations  and  beliefs  of  students.  One  of 
the  greatest  needs  has  been  for  parents 
to  know  more  about  the  types  of  tests 
which  are  given  and  their  background. 
In  a  series  of  addresses  on  this  floor,  I 
intend  to  detail  as  broad  a  picture  as  I 
possibly  can  concerning  the  so -called 
personality  tests.  These  tests  range  from 
those  which  are  mildly  offensive  and 
snooping  to  the  outright  Inexcusable 
brainpicklng  test.  They  range  from  the 
established  commercially  published  test 
to  the  teacher -prepared  test  in  local 
8cho<As. 

As  a  setting  for  this  work.  I  want  to 
present  a  bibliography  of  the  publishers 
of  personality  tjrpe  tests  with  their  frank 
catalog  or  brochure  statement  regarding 
what  their  tests  purport  to  do.  Often 
it  is  significant  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  self-serving  statements  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  brag  up  their  tests  in  cata- 
logs which  are  sent  to  guidance  coun- 
selors throughout  the  covmtry.  Take  for 
example,  this  interesting  statement 
which  appears  in  the  catalog  of  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates  regarding  their  liberal- 
ism-conservatism test:  "Recommended 
for  use  in  courses  in  the  social  sciences 
to  clear  up  'fuzzy'  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  'liberalism.' " 

As  a  start.  I  include  at  this  point  part  I 
of  the  bibliography  of  standard  Ameri- 
can personality-type  tests : 

Apfkkdqc   I — 'PxjvusnxMa   or    Pstcholooical 
OB  Pbmonautt-TYpb  Tssts 

Acorn  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  Rockyllle  Cen- 
tre, Long  Island.  N.T.:  1.  UTe  adjustment 
Inventory.  R.  C.  Doll. 

American  CouncU  on  Education.  1785 
MaAsachuaetta  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Guidance  Service.  Inc..  Educa- 
tional Test  Bxireau.  720  Washington  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

The  Bobbe-MerrlU  Co..  Inc.,  1730  Bast  38th 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  also  4300  West  6ad 
Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

1.  Detroit  adjustment  Inventory. 

a.  High  school  personality  questionnaire. 

8.  IPAT  anxiety  scale  questionnaire. 

4.  Nevirotlclsm  scale  questionnaire. 

6.  Sixteen  personality  factor  questionnaire. 

Martin  M.  Bruce  Co..  71  Hanson  Lane.  New 
Rochelle.  N.T.;  also  340  Oxford  Road,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.: 

1.  AMOdatlon  adjiutment  Inventory. 

a.  Test  of  social  Insight,  youth  edition. 

8.  Polyfactorial  study  of  personality. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measxirements. 
KaT)«<Mi  State  Teachers  College.  Emporia. 
Kan«.: 

1.  Character-conduct  self -rating  scale 
(Brown) . 

a.  Heston  personal  adjustment  Inventory. 

3.  Parsons  social  comprehension  test. 

4.  Personality  adjustment  scale  (Schram- 
mel-Oorbutt) . 

6.  The  personality  Inventory. 

0.  Social  comprehension  test  (Furbay- 
Schrammel). 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio:  1.  The 
Wishing  Well. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Serv- 
ice, State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa: 

1.  Adjustment  Inventory  (Bell). 
a.  Personality  Inventory. 


Bureau  at  PubUoatlona.  Teactiera  OoUeg*, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  M.T. 

California  Test  Bureau.  Del  Monte  Re- 
search Park.  Monterey,  CalU.:  also  200  Bridge 
Street.  New  Cumberland.  Pa.;  alec  141fi 
Slocum  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.;  also  910  WUllam- 
son  Street.  Madison.  Wis.: 

1.  Behavior  preference  record. 

a.  Bonney-Feesenden  80clogra{A. 

3.  California  test  of  personality. 

4.  Johnson  temperament  analysis. 

5.  Mental  health  analysis. 

0.  S-O  Rorschach  test. 

Center  for  Psychological  Service.  1835  Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C:  1.  Social  In- 
telligence test. 

Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests, 
Inc.,  Mountain  Home.  N.C. 

Consxiltlng  Psychologists  Press,  Inc.,  577 
College  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  O&llf.: 

1.  Adjective  check  list. 

a.  Adjustment  Inventory. 

3.  Analysis  of  relationships. 

4.  California  psychological  inventory. 

6.  Children's  hypnotic  susoeptlblUty  scale. 

0.  Harvard  group  scale  ot  hypnotic  sus- 
oeptlblUty. 

7.  Holland  vocational  preference  Inven- 
tory. 

8.  Orientation  Inventory. 

9.  Personality  Inventory. 

10.  School  Inventory. 

11.  Security-Insecurity  Inventory. 

la.  Social  competency  scales  (Oaln- 
Levlne). 

13.  Welsh  figure  preference  test. 

Cooperative  Test  Dlvlalon.  Educational 
Testing  So-vlce.  Princeton.  N.J.;  also  4640 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Oallf. 

Educational  Test  Bureau.  720  Washington 
Avenue  SE..  Minneapolis.  Mian.:  1.  Vlneland 
social  matxirity  scale. 

Educators'  Employers'  Tests  Ac  Services 
Associates,  lao  Detzel  Place.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio: 

1.  Hlldreth  personality  and  Interest  in- 
ventory. 

a.  Child  personality  scale. 
FamUy  Life  Publications,  Inc.,  Post  OfBce 
Box  0726.  College  Station.  Durham,  N.C: 

1.  A  dating  problems  checklist, 

2.  Sex   knowledge   Inventory. 

0.  A.  Oregory  Co.  (see  the  Bobbs-Merrlll 
Co.). 

Harcourt.  Brace  &  World.  Inc..  Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson,  N.T.;  760  Third  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.;  221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Hi.;  680  Forrest  Rocwl  NE..  Atlanta  Oa.; 
703  Browder  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.;  1866  R<d- 
Uns  Road.  Burllngame,  Calif. 

Depositories : 

Georgia  School  Book  Depository,  Inc.,  080 
Forrest  Rocul  NE..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Lone  Star  School  Book  Depository,  Inc., 
703  Browder  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

J.  K.  am  Co..  408  Southwest  Fifth  Avenue, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

John  W.  Graham,  708-710  First  Avenue, 
Spokane.  Wash. 

New  Mexico  School  Book  Depository.  Inc.. 
Post  Office  Box  4128.  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 

1.  Aspects  of  personality  (Plntner) , 

2.  Behavior  rating  schedule  (Haggerty-Ol- 
son-Wlckman) , 

3.  Blllett-Starr  youth  problems  Inventory, 

4.  Gordon  personal  profile  and  Inventory, 

5.  Heston  personal  adjustment  Inventory. 
8.  KD  pronenees  scale  and  checklist. 

7.  Rorschach  method  of  personality  diag- 
nosis. 

8.  Syracxise  scales  of  social  relations, 

9.  Washbume  social-adjustment  Inven- 
tory. 

Houghton  MllBln  Co.,  432  Park  Avenue. 
South.  New  York.  NY.;  3108  Piedmont  Road, 
NE.,  AUanta,  Ga.;  1900  South  BaUvla  Ave- 
nue, Geneva,  ni.;  2  Park  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.;  715  Browder  Street,  Dallas.  Tex.;  777 
California  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  1120 
Avenue  of   the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.: 


1.  Pupil  adjustment  Inventory  (cmn-flle) . 
Institute  for  Personality  and  AbUlty  Test- 
ing, 1802-4  Coronado  Drive,  Champaign,  m. 

1.  Children's    personality    questionnaire, 

2.  Contact   personality   factor   test, 

3.  High  school  personality  queetlonnalre. 

4.  IPAT  anxiety  scale  queetlonnalre, 

6.  IPAT  8-parallel  form  anxiety  battery, 

0.  IPAT  humor  test  of  personality, 

7.  IPAT  music  preference  test  of  person- 
ality, 

8.  Motivation  analysis  test, 

9.  Neurotlclsm  scale  questionnaire, 

10.  O-A  personality  test  batteries — youth 
and  adult, 

11.  Objective-analytic  (O-A)  anxiety  bat- 
tery. 

12.  School  motivation   analysis   test. 

13.  Sixteen  personality  factor  question- 
naire. 

Ohio  scholarship  tests.  State  Department 
of  Education.  Colunxbiis,  Ohio. 

Personnel  Press.  Inc..  188  Nassau  Street. 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Personnel  Research  Institute,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Psychological  Corp..  304  East  45th  Street. 
New  York.  NY.: 

1.  Adjustment  Inventory  (Bell). 

a.  Bender  revised  visual  retention  test. 

3.  Bender  visual  motor  Gestalt  test. 

4.  Blacky  pictures. 

6.  Children's  apperception  tests. 

6.  Drlscoll  play  kit. 

7.  Era  mining  for  aphasia. 

8.  Gordon  personal  profile  and  Inventory. 

9.  Harris  tests  of  lateral  dominance. 

10.  Holtzman  Inkblot  technique. 

11.  Make  a  picture  story. 

12.  Minnesota  counseling  Inventory. 

13.  Minnesota  multiphasic  personality  In- 
ventory. 

14.  Mooney  problem  check  list. 

15.  Plctxire-story  test  (Symonds) . 

16.  Rotter  Incomplete  sentences  blank. 

17.  Thematic  apperception  tests  (TAT). 

18.  Vlneland  social  maturity  scale. 
Psychological   Research  Services.   Western 

Reserve  University.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Psychometric  Affiliates.  Box  1625,  Chicago, 
m.: 

1 .  Academic  freedom  s\urvey. 

2.  American  home  scale. 

3.  Children's  personality  questionnaire. 

4.  Ego  strength  test. 

5.  Family  adjustment  test  and/or  Kllss 
family  opinion  survey. 

0.  High  school  personality  questionnaire. 

7.  Human  relations  Inventory  (Bemberg). 

8.  IPAT  anxiety  scale  queetlonnalre. 

9.  IPAT  music  preference  test  of  person- 
ality. 

10.  Power  of  influence  test. 

11.  Science  research  temperament  scale. 

12.  Self-Interview  Inventory. 

13.  Sixteen  personaUty  factor  question- 
naire. 

14.  Speech  screening  test  (Weldner- 
Fensch) . 

16.  "Tulane  factors  of  Uberallsm -conserva- 
tism. 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.  (see  the 
Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.). 

Scholastic  Testing  Service.  Inc.,  3774  West 
Devon  Avenue.  Chicago.  CI. 

Science  Research  Associates.  Inc..  269  last 
Erie  Street,  Chicago.  111.: 

1.  Curtis  completion  form. 

2.  Michigan  picture  test. 

3.  Personal  audit. 

4.  SRA  junior  Inventory-form  A. 

6.  SRA  youth  Inventory -form  A. 
0.  SRA  Junior  Inventory-form  S. 

7.  SRA  youth  Inventory-form  S. 

8.  Survey  of  Interpersonal  values.  / 

9.  Thurstone  temperament  schedule. 
Sheridan  Supply  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  8t7, 

Beverly  HllU.  Calif. 

Stanford  University  Press,  (see  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  PreM,  Inc.). 
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C.    H.   Stoelting    Co.,    434   North    Homan 
Avenue.   Chicago,   Ul.: 

1.  Behavior    cards-^«    test- Interview    for 

delinquent  children. 

2.  Children's  appert5eptlon  tests. 

3.  Free   association   test    (Kent-RosancrfT). 

4.  Personality  inventory. 

5.  Rorschach  psychodlagnoetlc  teats. 

0.  Szondl  tests. 

7.  Thematic  apperception  teets  (TAT). 

8.  Twltchell -Allen  three  dimensional  per- 
sonality test. 

Western  Psychological  Services,  12035  Wll- 
Bhlr<  Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif.: 

1.  Bender  visual  motor  gestalt  test. 

2.  Cassel  group  level  of  aspiration  test. 
8.  Children's  apperception  tests. 

4.  Children's    personality   questionnaire. 

5.  Drawing  completion  test. 

6.  Five  task  test. 

7.  Forer  structured  sentence  completion 
tests. 

8.  High  school  personality  questionnaire. 

9.  House-tree-person  projective  technique. 

10.  IPAT  anxiety  scale  questionnaire. 

1 1 .  IPAT  humor  test  of  personality. 

la.  IPAT  m\islc  preference  test  of  person- 
ality. 

13.  Insight  test. 

14.  KD  pronenees  scale  and  check  list. 

15.  Leadership  ability  evaluation. 

16.  Personality  evaluation  form. 

17.  Phllo-phobe  projective  technique. 

18.  Picture  world  test. 

19.  Plastic  doll  play  family. 

20.  Pol3rf  actorlal  study  of  personality. 

21.  Rogers  test  of  personality  adjustment. 

22.  Rohde  sentence  completion  test. 

23.  Rorschach  psychodlagnoetlc  tests. 

24.  Sixteen  personality  factor  question- 
naire. 

25.  Symonds  personality  survey. 

26.  Szondl  tests. 

27.  Test  of  social  Insight — youth  edition. 

28.  Twltchell-Allen  three  dimensional  per- 
sonality test. 

29.  Vlneland  social  maturity  scale. 
World   Book   Co.    (see  Harcourt.  Brace   k, 

World.  Inc.) . 

AfTDTDIX    n ALPHAnmCAL    LlSTINO    OP    PST- 

CHOLOCICAL    OB    PXBaONAUTT-TrPK    TXSTS 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  SUVVET   (ATS) 

Author:  Academic  Freedom  Committee. 
Illinois  division.  Ankerican  ClvU  Liberties 
Union. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

Administration :  Not  given. 

Range:  Not  given,     i 

Time:  Not  given.       |l 

From:  AFS — Psychometric  Affiliates,  from 
catalog,  page  7 : 

"With  the  aid  of  the  ACLU  booklet  en- 
tlUed  'Academic  Freedom  and  Academic 
Responsibility.'  a  two-page  test  of  acckdemlc 
freedom  was  constructed.  It  contained  12 
Items  on  rights  of  students.  7  on  rights  of 
teachers,  and  4  general  rights.  Each  item 
was  answered  on  a  tiiree-polnt  scale  of  "Ex- 
tent to  which  right  la  effectively  assured — 
complete;  as  a  general  rule;  very  little  or 
none.'  Possible  scores  could  range  between 
23  to  69." 

THZ  ADJECTXVX  CXSCK  LIST   (ACL) 

Author:  Gough.  Harrison  G.,  University 
of  Calif ornU  (Berkeley). 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range :  No  age  limit. 

Time:  No  time  limit. 

From:  ACL — 1.  OotUBultlng  Psychologists 
Press,  catalog,  page  16: 

"A  standardized  30O-adjectlv«  list  widely 
used  in  personality  assessment  and  psycho- 
metric research,  the  ACL  la  made  available 
with  a  comprehensive  manual  which  In- 
cluded deecrlpUona  of  the  need  scales  for 
the  ACL  developed  by  Alfred  B.  Heilbrun. 


Jr.  The  adJectivM  and  the  scalea  have 
proved  iiseful  in  studying  descriptive  cor- 
relates of  test  scores  and  in  reducing  inter- 
view OT  clinical  Judgments  to  staUstically 
manageable  units.  Accessories  Include  an 
attractive  profile  sheet." 

THE    ADJtTSnCEMT    INVXNTORT     (BELL)     (TAI8) 

Authors:  Bell,  Hugh  M.,  Chlco  SUte  Col- 
lege. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Press.  (2)  the  Psychological 
C3orp.,  (3)  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Service. 

Admlnlstratlcm :  Group  or  individual. 

Range :  Junior  high  through  college. 

Time:  Usually  completed  in  36  minutes  or 
less. 

Prom:  TAIS — 1.  (Tonstilting  Psychologists 
Press,  catalog,  page  18 : 

"This  time-tested  diagnostic  aid  for  coun- 
selors and  guidance  workers  has  Just  been 
revised  by  the  addition  of  two  new  scales 
to  the  four  previously  available.  It  now 
yields  six  scores:  home  adjustment,  health 
adjustment.  submlEslveness  (formerly  social 
adjustment),  emotionality  (formerly  emo- 
tional adjustment) ,  hostility,  and  masculin- 
ity-femininity. New  norms  for  high  school 
and  ooUege  students  are  Included  In  the  ex- 
panded manual.  The  straightforward  sim- 
plicity, brevity,  and  ease  of  scoring  have 
made  the  BeU  a  favorite  for  20  years;  the 
1962  revision  should  continue  this  popular- 
ity.   For  Junior  high  through  coUege." 

TAIS — 2.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  catalog, 
page  50 : 

"Aids  the  counselor  and  guidance  worker 
in  discovering  the  extent  and  sources  of  per- 
sonal maladjustment  In  students  and  adults. 
The  separation  of  adjustment  into  four 
types — home,  health,  social,  and  emotional — 
aids  In  the  location  of  specific  adjustment 
difficulties." 

THE   AMERICAN    HOME    SCALE     (AH8) 

Authors:  Kerr,  W.  A..  Purdue  University; 
Remmers.  H.  H..  Purdue  University. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  1.  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

From:  AHS — 1.  Psychometric  Affiliates, 
catalog,  page  9 : 

"This  scale  Is  designed  to  measure  the  cul- 
tural, esthetic,  and  economic  envtronment. 
Construction  is  baeed  on  profile  and  factor 
analyses.  Discriminates  between  sociological 
areas.  Scores  correlate  .92  with  scores  of 
interviewers  completing  the  scale  during 
home  calls.  Norms  are  based  upon  over 
16.000  8th  grade  pupUs  in  over  42  American 
cities." 

ANALTSIS     or     RELATIONSHIPS     (AOR) 

Author:  Chiselll,  Edwin  E.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley). 

PublUhers  and  distrlbuton:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Nine  industrial  and  school  groups. 

Time:  No  limit.  Usvially  requires  30  min- 
utes. 

From:  AOR — 1.  Consulting  Psychologists 
Press,  catalog,  page  19: 

"A  40-ltem  power  test  of  Intellectual  abil- 
ity with  a  wide  range  of  difficulty,  the  Analy- 
sis of  Relationships  test  has  great  promise 
for  business  and  industrial  use  as  well  as 
for  schools.  The  test  eliminates  the  speed 
factor  and  gives  finer  discriminations  at  the 
higher  ability  levels  than  older  I.Q.  measures 
used  in  many  personnel  offices.  Administra- 
tion and  scoring  are  extremely  simple.  Pre- 
liminary manual  gives  tentative  norms  for 
9  Industrial  and  school  groups,  30  different 
reliability  and  validity  coefficients,  data  on 
age  and  sex  differences.  Norms  on  a  na- 
tional basis  are  in  process  of  coUecticm.'* 

ASPECTS    or    PXXBONALITT     (PDrTNEX)       (AOP) 

Authors:  Plntner.  Rudolf,  professor  of  edu- 
cation. Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity;   Loftus,    John    J.,    assistant    superin- 


tendent of  schools.  New  York  City.  Forlano, 
George,  assistant  in  educational  psychology. 
Teachers  CoUege.  Coltunbia  University;  Al- 
ster,  Benjamin,  teacher.  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  Inc. 

Administration:  Group  or  IndlvlduaL 

Range:   Grades  4-9. 

Time:  Not  given. 

From:  AOP — 1.  Harcourt,  Brace  tt  WotW, 
Inc.,  catalog,  page  80: 

"An  Inventory  consisting  of  three  sections 
covering  ascendance-eubmlsdon.  extrover- 
sion-introversion, and  emotlonaUty." 

ASSOCIATIOW  ADjrUBTMENT  INVENTORT    (AAI) 

Author:  Bruce,  Martin  M. 

PuUlshers  and  distributors:  (1)  Martin 
M.  Bruce  Co. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range :  Not  given. 

Time :  10  minutes. 

From:  AAI — 1.  Martin  M.  Bruce  Co.,  cata- 
log, page  2: 

"Personality  test  in  multiple  choice  word 
association  format.  Approximately  10-mln- 
ute  administration.  Provides  Indications 
of  overall  adjustment  in  terms  of  deviate 
thinking,  extent  of  Juvenile  Ideas,  and 
11  other  personaUty  traits." 

BEHAVIOR   cards:    A  TEST- INTER  VIEW   POR 
DEUNQVEirr  CHIUIRXir 

Author:  StogdiU. 

Publishers  and  dlstrlbutore:  (1)  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Co. 

Administration:  Indlvidiial. 

Range:  None  given. 

Time:  None  given. 

From:  (1)  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  catalog, 
page  5: 

"Subject  sorts  150  cards  as  the  statements 
apply  to  him.  A  measure  of  delinquency 
potential." 

BEHAVIOR  PREFERENCE  RBtXMtD  (BPR) 

Author:  Wood.  Hugh  B.,  Ed.  D.  (Colum- 
bia), professor  of  education,  University  of 
Oregon;  director.  Curriculum  Materials  Lab- 
oratory; and  editor.  Curriculimi  Bulletin. 
Dr.  Wood  has  had  8  years  of  experience  as 
an  elementary  and  high  school  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, and  superintendent  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  and  Colorado.  He  was  re- 
search associate  In  curriculum  at  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  and  held  sev- 
eral fellowships  while  there.  He  was  an 
Instructor  at  St.  Peters  CToUege.  Jersey  City. 
N.J.,  and  associate  professor  of  school  admin- 
istration at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  before  going  to  Oregon  In  1939. 
He  commanded  coUege  V-12  units  for  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  He  has  been  curric- 
ulum consultant  for  the  pubUc  schools  of 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ala- 
bama, and  Oregon.  He  Is  now  cunicul\un 
consultant  to  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Education.  Dr.  Wood  Is  coauthor  of 
a  "Checklist  of  60  Crucial  Social,  Economic, 
and  Political  WOTld  Problems,"  and  3 
books  on  curriculum.  He  Is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Kappa  Delta  PI,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  I*rofes- 
sors. 

Publisher  and  distributors:  (1)  California 
Test  Bureau. 

Administration :  Orotq;>  or  indlvld\ial. 

Range :  Elementary,  grades  4-6;  intermedi- 
ate, grades  7-9;  advanced,  grades  9-12. 

Time:  No  time  limit.  30-45  minutes  are 
usually  sufficient. 

From:  BPR — 1.  California  Test  Bureau, 
catalog,  page  84 : 

"The  behavior  preference  reccwd  is  designed 
to:  (a)  provide  a  systematic  sampUng  of 
some  behavior  situations  related  to  ttie  In- 
dividual's understanding  of  democratic  Ideals. 
(b)  elicit  the  Individual's  expressed  prefer- 
ences for  varlo\is  types  of  behavior,  (c)  dis- 
cover the  individual's  reasons  for  the  pre- 
ferred behavior,  and  (d)  stimulate  discussion 
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and  «<^<*>«irttiwwiritvj  about  desirabla  be- 
tutTlor.  It  oonalsta  of  a  aerlca  of  problem  slt- 
uationa.  followed  by  three  to  five  poeslble 
ooureea  of  action  from  which  the  student 
•electa  one.  Following  the  choice*  la  a  llat 
of  poaalble  reaaona  for  a  particular  choice. 
The  student  marks  the  reaaon  or  reasons 
which  determined  his  choice.  Scores  are 
obtained  for  the  following  aapects  of  be- 
havior: (1)  Cooperation.  (2)  frlendllnees.  (3) 
Integtlty.  (4)  laaderahlp,  and  (6)  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  the  level  of  critical  think- 
ing used  In  explaining  hla  preferences.  Dis- 
cussion periods  In  which  the  relative  merits 
of  different  coiirsee  of  action  are  considered, 
together  with  the  adeqiiacy  of  the  reasons  for 
choosing  them,  are  recommended." 

BKHAVIOB    aATTNO    BCIWml^     (HOW) 

Authors:  Haggerty.  U.  ■..  Ph.  D..  dean  of 
the  Ck>llege  of  Education,  University  of  Min- 
nesota: Olson,  W.  C.  Ph.  D.,  director  of  re- 
Mareh  In  child  development,  University  of 
Michigan:  Wlckman.  B.  K.,  the  Conmion- 
wealth  Fund.  New  York  Olty. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  Inc. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  Individual. 

Range:  Grades  kindergarten  to  13. 

Time:  Not  given. 

Prom:  HOW— 1.  Harcourt.  Braoa  *  World. 
Inc.,  caUlog,  page  78: 

"Standardized  scales  for  Identification  and 
study  of  the  child's  capacity  to  adjust  to  the 
demand  of  his  environment." 

BSMOn  BXVISKD  VIST7AL  BCTKNTION  TKST  (BBVKT) 

Author :  Benton,  Arthiir. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Administration:    Not  given. 

Range:    Age  8  to  adult. 

Time:    About  6  minutes. 

From:  BRVRT — 1.  The  Psychological 
Corp..  catalog,  page  46: 

"A  standardized  measure  of  visual  mem- 
ory, designed  to  supplement  the  \isual  mental 
examinations  of  persons  siispected  of  ab- 
normality or  impairment.  Useful  also  in 
experimental  research.  The  30  design  cards 
•re  botmd  separately  and  cased  with  the 
manual.  Examinee  draws  on  plain  paper; 
record  form  Is  used  by  examiner  to  record 
results." 

BXKDXS    VISXrAL    MOTOK   OESTALT  TX8T    (BXNOBt- 
OKSTALT) 

Author:  Bender,  Lauretta. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp..  (2)  Western  Psychological 
Servloss. 

Administration :  None  given. 

Range:  None  given. 

Time:  None  given. 

From:  Bender -Oestalt — 1.  The  Psycholog- 
ical Corp.,  catalog,  page  46: 

"A  diagnostic  and  experimental  tecbnlqxie 
of  Interest  to  clinicians  and  research  work- 
ers. The  subject  reproduces  a  series  of  de- 
signs, his  departures  from  the  originals  be- 
ing interpreted  In  terms  of  the  Oeetalt  laws 
of  perception  and  organization.  Studies  of 
both  children  and  adults  are  reported  in  the 
Monograph  (American  Orthopsychiatrlc  As- 
sociation, No.  3).  The  text  by  Pascal  and 
Suttell  includes  46  protocols  for  practice  in 
scoring  and  40  clinical  case  disciissions." 

BnxRT-STASa  TOUTR  PSOnXlIS   (BZLiLXrr- 
8TAIS> 

Authors:  Billett.  Roy  O.;   Starr.  Irving  S. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  Inc. 

Administration:  Group. 

Range:  Junior  level,  grades  7-0;  senior 
level,  grades  10-13. 

Time:  No  time  limit,  allow  about  60-TO 

minutes. 


From:  Blllett-Starr — 1.  Hareovrt, 
World.  Inc..  catalog,  page  74: 

"An  Inventory  of  stiident  problems  In 
Junior  and  senior  high  school.  Eleven  areas 
cover;  physical  health,  fitness,  and  safety; 
getting  alone  with  others;  boy-girl  rela- 
tionships; home  and  family  life;  personal 
finance;  interests  and  activities;  school  life; 
personal  potentialities;  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture; mental -emotional  health  and  fitness; 
morality  and  religion." 

THZ  WLACtCT   nCTUaZS    (BLACKT) 

Author:  Blum,  Gerald  S..  Department  of 
Psychology.  University  of  Michigan. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  The 
Psychological  Corp. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range :  5  years  old  on  up. 

Thne:  Not  given. 

From:  Blacky — 1.  The  Psychological  Corp., 
catalog,  page  66: 

"A  set  of  13  black-and-white  cartoons 
designed  expressly  to  elicit  projective  re- 
sponses which  can  be  sensibly  interpreted 
In  the  language  of  modern  dynamic  per- 
sonality theory.  Although  it  can  also  be 
useful  as  a  general  diagnostic  tool,  clinicians 
and  research  workers  find  it  especially  valu- 
able for  the  appraisal  of  the  peycboeexual 
development  of  individuals.  The  drawings 
picture  the  adventures  of  a  dog  named 
Blacky  and  Black  y's  family;  the  use  of  canine 
characters  minimizes  the  danger  of  resist- 
ance in  the  definitely  structured  situations, 
but  does  not  seem  to  reduce  projection  and 
Identification  on  examinee's  part." 

BOHNXT-rKSBXMDXlf  SOCIOOaAPH  (B-rS> 

Authors:  Bonney,  Merl  ■.,  Ph.  D.  (Colum- 
bia) .  professor  of  psychology.  North  Texas 
State  College;  Fessenden.  Seth  A.,  Ph.  D. 
(New  York  University)  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  speech.  Orange  County  State 
College. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  California 
Test  Bureau. 

Administration:  Group. 

Range:  All  age  levels. 

Time:  None  g(iven. 

From:  B-F8 — 1.  California  Test  Bureau, 
catalog,  page  86: 

"The  soclograph  is  essentially  a  chart  upon 
which  sociometric  data  can  be  recorded.  It 
consists  of  a  manila  folder,  the  inside  of 
which  is  printed  with  a  triangular -shaped 
graph  that  is  used  for  recording  the  socio- 
metric choices  of  up  to  40  students.  The 
graph  la  so  constructed  that  the  data  can  be 
summarized  easily  and  quickly.  Space  Is 
provided  for  recording  the  following  inter- 
pretations: class  characteristics,  indlvldxial 
characteristics,  and  natural  groups.  The 
soclograph  has  been  developed  in  response 
to  the  growing  awareness  that  the  statiis  and 
lines  of  interpersonal  relationships  of  mem- 
bers of  any  group  are  important  Influences 
toward  harmony,  friendliness,  and  demo- 
cratic functioning  of  that  group.  It  aids 
in  promoting  these  goals  and  in  integrating 
discordant  or  Isolated  members  In  a  con- 
structive way." 

cAuroxmA  PSTCBou>aiCAL  nrvsMTOsT  (cn) 

Author:  Oough,  Harrison,  G.,  Pb.  D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychology,  and  associate 
research  psychologist.  Institute  of  Person- 
ality Assessment  and  Reeearch,  University 
California.  Berkeley. 

Publishers  and  dlstrlbiitors:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Frees. 

Administration :  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Adolescence  through  adulthood. 

Time:  No  limit.  N(n-mally  46  minutes  to  1 
hour. 

From:  CPI — 1.  Constiltlng  Psychologists 
Press,  catalog,  pages  6  and  7: 

"A  48-item  true-false  questiCMUialre  for 
normal  individuals,  based  on  the  Minnesota 


multiphasic  personality  inventory,  the  CFI 
offers  a  combination  of  features  which  Jus- 
tify Its  description  as  'a  new  achievement  In 
personality  testing': 

"1.  It  provides  18  scales  measvu-lng  easily 
understood  and  socially  desirable  behavioral 
tendencies  rather  than  esoteric  and 
pathological  characteristics.  These  scales 
fall  into  the  following  categories:  (a)  poise, 
ascendancy,  and  self-assurance  (Includes 
measures  of  dominance,  capacity  for  statiu, 
sociability,  social  presence,  self-acceptance! 
sense  of  well-being):  (b)  socialization. 
maturity,  and  responsibility  (Includee  meas- 
ures of  responsibility,  socialization,  self -con- 
trol,  tolerance,  good  impression,  com- 
munallty);  (c)  achievement  potential  and 
intellect\ial  efficiency  (Includee  measures  of 
achievement  via  conformance,  achievement 
via  Independence,  and  Intellectual  efficien- 
cy); (d)  intellectual  and  Interest  modes 
(includes  psychologlcal-mindedness,  flex- 
ibility, femininity). 

"2.  Its  scales  have  been  repeatedly  cross- 
validated  and  most  were  empirically  de- 
veloped, i.e.,  baaed  on  the  actual  test  re- 
sponses of  persons  known  to  exhibit  various 
kinds  of  effective  behavior.  The  test  con- 
tains three  internal  checks  on  the  validity  of 
responses  to  guard  against  faking. 

"3.  Its  emphasis  on  universal  behavioral 
tendencies  makes  it  applicable  from 
adolescence  through  adulthood,  particularly 
in  settings  where  one  is  interested  In  iden- 
tifying and  maximizing  the  positive  and  fa- 
vorable personality  assets  of  individuals. 

"4.  It  provides  the  most  complete  manual 
ever  published  for  a  personality  Inventory — 
40  pages  which  contain  practical  advlcs  on 
use  and  interpretation,  including  seven  sam- 
ple cases,  plus  sununaries  of  extensive  valid- 
ity data  and  suggestions  for  further  re- 
search. 

"6.  Norms  are  based  on  over  13.000  cases 
distributed  through  30  States.  Means  and 
standard  deviations  are  also  given  in  the 
tnanual  for  30  special  educational,  profes- 
sional and  other  groups." 

CAUrOSNIA     TEST     OF     PZBSONAUTT      (tTTr) 

Authors:  Thorpe,  Louis  P.,  Ph.  D.  (North- 
western). Professor  of  education  and  psy- 
chology. University  of  Southern  California. 
Also,  was  formerly  director  of  the  psycho- 
logical clinic  at  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Thcxpe  has  had  public  school 
experience,  and  taught  in  colleges  in  Mich- 
igan and  Washington  before  going  to  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  where 
he  offers  courses  and  has  written  textbooks  in 
the  flelds  of  personality,  mental  hygiene,  and 
child  development.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  Phi  DelU  Kappa,  the  Interna- 
tional Mark  Twain  Society,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association.  Hs 
Is  co-author  of  the  "Mental  Health  Analysis," 
the  "Occupational  Interest  Inventory,"  and 
the  "Musical  Aptitude  Teet." 

Clark,  WUlls  W.,  Ed.  D.  (Southern  CaU- 
fomla).  Executive  vice  president  and 
formerly  director  of  research  and  technical 
services,  California  Test  Bureau.  Previously 
director  of  research  and  giUdance  for  the 
Los  Angeles  city  schools.  Since  1923,  Dr. 
Clark  has  conducted  many  university  courses 
In  guidance  and  evaluation.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
He  is  author  of  numerous  research  studies 
appearing  In  professional  literature  and  co- 
author of  the  "Ingraham-Clark  Diagnostic 
Reading  Tests."  "Lee-Clark  Reading  Readi- 
ness and  Reading  Tests,"  "Mental  Health  An- 
alysis, California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity," 
and  the  "California  Reading  Test."  "Arith- 
metic Test."  and  "Language  Test." 

Tlegs.  Kmest.  Pb.  D.  (MlnnesoU).    Editor     / 
in  Chief.  Oallfomla  Test  Bursau.    Formsrly 
dean  oi  University  College  and  professor  Of 
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education  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Dr.  Tlegs  served  for  16  years  as 
principal  and  superintendent  in  the  public 
schools  of  WlsconBln,  Michigan,  and  Min- 
nesota, before  going  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California  where  he  offered  coiirses 
and  wrote  textbooks  in  the  flelds  of  tests, 
measurements,  and  statistics.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and 
Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He  Is  oo-author  of  the  "Cali- 
fornia Reading  Test,"  the  "California 
Arithmetic  Test,"  the  "California  Lang^uage 
Test,"  the  "California  Test  of  Mental  Matu- 
rity," and  the  "Mental  Health  Analysis." 

PublUhers  and  distributors:  (1)  Califor- 
nia Test  Bureau. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Primary,  kindergarten  to  grade  3; 
elementary,  grades  4-8;  intermediate,  grades 
7-10;  secondary,  grades  9  to  college. 

Time:  No  time  limit.  40-60  minutes  are 
usually  sufficient. 

From:  CTP — 1.  California  test  bureau, 
caUlog.  page  87: 

"This  questionnaire  helps  to  identify  cer- 
tain important  components  in  personality 
and  social  development  often  referred  to  as 
'Intangibles'.  It  Is  designed  to  provide  Infor- 
mation on  personal  and  social  characteris- 
tics of  IndlvlduEils  and  groups,  and  to  assist 
guidance  personnel. 

"By  responding  'yes'  or  'no'  to  the  carefully 
chosen  questions,  students  indicate  how  they 
feel,  think,  and  act  regarding  a  wide  variety 
of  situations  which  effect  them  as  individu- 
als or  as  members  of  groups.  The  instru- 
ment Is  divided  into  two  sections:  personal 
adjustment  and  social  adjustment. 

"Section  1  indicates  how  the  student  feels 
and  thinks  about  himself — his  self-reliance, 
hlB  estimate  of  his  own  worth,  his  sense  of 
personal  freedom,  and  his  feeling  of  be- 
longing. Tendencies  toward  withdrawing 
and  nervousness  are  also  revealed.  Section  3 
consists  of  social  adjustment  components. 
It  helpe  to  show  how  the  student  functions 
as  a  social  being,  and  how  he  feels  about 
social  standards,  social  skills,  family,  school, 
and  community  relationships." 

THX  CASSXL  aBOtn>  LXVKL  OV  ASPUtATION  TKST 
(C«LAT) 

Author:  Cassel,  R.  N.,  Ed.  D. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  Not  given. 

Time:   Not  given. 

From:  CGLAT — 1.  Western  Psycholglcal 
Services,  catalog,  page  4: 

"A  new  approach  to  measuring  and  evalu- 
ating global  aspects  of  personality  levels  of 
aspiration,  reality  adjustments,  delinquency 
proneness.  and  psychopathy.  Presents  many 
stimulating  research  potentialities." 

CHAXACm-CONDnCT   SCr-RATINO   8CALB 
(BSOWN'B)    (BOSS) 

Author:  Brown,  Dr.  Edwin  J..  Ph.  D.,  Kan- 
sas State  Teacher's  College.  Emporia,  Kans.; 
professor  of  education,  St.  Louis  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Bureau 
of  Educational  Measurements. 

Administration:   Group. 

Range:  For  students  of  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  and 
similar  groups. 

Time:   No  time  given. 

From:  BOSS — 1.  Biu-eau  of  Educational 
Measurements,  catalog,  page  36: 

"The  purpose  of  this  scale  is  to  sectire  im- 
provement In  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Individuals  through  self-rating.  It  con- 
tains 100  carefully  selected  items,  provides  a 
character-conduct  point  score  for  each  stu- 
dent, and  is  an  excellent  device  for  creaUng 


a  desire  within  each  individual  for  attaining 
improvement  in  his  character  and  conduct." 

CHILD  PKBSONALrrT  SCAI.X  (CP8) 

Author:   Amatore,  S.  Mary. 

Publishers  and  distributors :  (1)  Educators' 
Employers'  Tests  &  Services  Associates 
(ET8A  Co.). 

Administration :    Group. 

Range :  Kindergarten  to  ninth  grade. 

Time:  No  time  limit. 

From:  CPS — 1.  Educators'  Employers'  Tests 
&  Services  Associates,  catalog,  page  6: 

"This  scale  measures  the  personality  traits 
of  pupils  In  kindergarten  to  ninth  grade. 
The  child  can  see  both  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  his  own  character  and  per- 
sonality. Rating  may  be  made  by  teacher, 
parent,  or  pupil.  By  securing  the  rating  of 
others,  the  teacher  is  able  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter all  aroiind  picture  of  the  child.  Here  Is 
a  valuable  help  to  the  teacher,  counselor,  and 
the  child  himself." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Shellet.  / 

Mr.  F'iNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harsha)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuQUA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Healet. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Teague  of  California)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nedzi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  844.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 


HH.  845.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  tnist  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 

HJl.  2636.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  for  the  purpose  of  Including 
the  Fort  MoJave  Indian  Reservation  among 
reservations  excepted  from  the  25-year  lease 
limitations; 

HJl.  6226.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  6481.  An  act  to  permit  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  au- 
thority to  undertake  urban  renewal  and 
housing  activities. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  redefining 
the  xinlts  and  establishing  the  standards  of 
electrical  and  photometric  measvirements  to 
provide  that  the  candela  shall  be  the  unit  of 
Iximlnous  intensity;  and 

S.  1676.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through  grants 
for  construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  asslsttmce  In  Improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  28,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  JuliV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  en- 
titled "A  bUl  to  amend  section  4(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  exempt  therefrom  "special  Government 
Mnployees"  as  defined  in  section  303  ( a) , 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  76  Stat.  1131; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

1329.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  Pribllctf  Islands, 
in  Alaska,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  provide  for  the  self-s\ifflclency  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  CX^MMI'lTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Am.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  refo-ence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   8.  777.    An  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
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Control  and  Dl— rmamwnt  Act  In  order  to 
Inere— e  Xb»  autborlxatlon  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  tbe  personnel  security  proc«> 
duraa  for  contractor  employves;  with  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  863) .  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  at  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7467.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  assistance 
for  Indigent  defendants  In  crlnUnal  cases  in 
U^.  courts;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
864).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  XLUOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  554.  Resolution  taking 
HJl.  4066  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
sending  It  to  conference;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  866) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLXINO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Raaolutlon  666.  Resolution  taking 
H,R.  6148  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  send- 
ing it  to  conference;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  866).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  OOLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolutlon  656.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJt.  6838.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901  (81  Stat.  1440),  as  amended, 
to  Incorporate  In  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority 
to  make  certain  Improvements  of  Qscal  and 
admlnlsti^tlve  practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
867) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Hoxise  Resolution  651.  Resolution 
declaring  the  House  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary 
Conferences  to  be  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  the  act  of  July  11, 
1956  (Public  Law  889,  84th  Congress);  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  868).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINa:  Occnmlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  552.  Reeolutlon  providing 
for  an  oflBclal  picture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
869).    Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

HJt.  8913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  permit  an  employer. 
In  his  discretion,  to  deduct  the  required 
withholding  tax  from  the  wages  of  his  em- 
ployees only  once  a  month  even  though 
their  regular  pay  periods  are  less  than  a 
month;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  8913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PISHER: 

HJl.  8914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
value  of  a  decedent's  real  property  (or  Inter- 
est In  real  property)  which  was  used  as  a 
ranch  or  farm  or  In  some  other  trade  or 
bvulness  shall  be  determined,  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  solely  by  reference  to  Its  value 
for  such  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.B.  8015.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1016.  as  It  relates  to  certain  leasee. 
Uoenses.  or  assignments  of  ocean  terminal 
faculties:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  HALKT: 

H.R.  8016.  A  bUl  to  protect  American  In- 
dians from  the  flooding  of  their  lands  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
before  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  relocation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD  (by  request) : 

HJl.  8917.  A  bUI  to  amend  Utle  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  8018.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1016,  as  It  relates  to  certain  leases,  li- 
censee, or  assignments  of  ocean  terminal 
facilities;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  8919.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District 
of  ColTunbla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 

of  Colimibla.  

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  8920.  A  bin  to  revise  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alc<^ollc  Beverage  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  8921.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  It  relates  to  certain  leasee,  li- 
censes, or  assignments  of  ocean  terminal 
faclUtles;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  8922.  A  bin  to  authorlae  grants  to  as- 
sist the  States  In  strengthening  professional 
nurse  education.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  well-tralned  professional  nurses 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  hospitals  and 
health  agencies,  as  well  as  of  nongovern- 
mental hospitals  and  other  employers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  8923.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  coinage 

of  60-cent  pieces  In  commemoration  of  the 

200th  anniversary  of  the  Touro  Synagogue; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  8924.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  certain  real  property  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Tsxas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

HJl.  8925.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
a  disability  which  has  been  rated  at  or  above 
a  certain  percentage  for  20  or  more  years 
may  not  thereafter  be  reduced  below  such 
percentage;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
^alrs. 
'  By  Mr.  TCM.LKFSON: 

HJl.  8926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916,  as  it  relates  to  certain  leases.  U- 
censes,  or  assignments  of  ocean  terminal 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HJl.  8927.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

HJl.  8928.  A  bin  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  permit 
the  granting  of  free  transportation  to  g\ildea 
or  guide  dogs  accompanying  bUnd  persons 
and  to  attendants  of  disabled  persons;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WUITENER: 

RJl.  8929.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for  the 


National  C^tal  region;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  en.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  8030.  A  bUi   for  the  relief  of  cerUin 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  MaJ.  Vic- 
tor R.  Robinson.  Jr.,  U.8.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HJl.  8032.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  8033.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
La  Diana  and  Llvla  La  Diana,  his  wife;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8034.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Compton 
B.  Thlerens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  8035.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eumella 
Custodla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WE8TLAND: 
HJl.  8036.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
M.  Dal  ton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  <m  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

400.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Old  Faithful  SUUon.  Wyo..  with 
reference  to  Congress  initiating  legislation 
to  require  that  an  appropriate  conunlttee 
make  a  study  of  racism  In  nonsouthern  col- 
lege and  university  fraternities  and  sororities 
in  the  United  States,  and  report  same  to  said 
House  as  a  House  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

401.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  the 
Ngo  family  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

402.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
Initiating  legislation  amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  so  that  It  wUl  be  out  of  order  for 
a  Member  on  the  floor  or  In  conunlttee,  to 
speak  or  hint  slightingly  of  another  Mem- 
ber's legal  occupation  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

403.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  much  better  grade  of  paper  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

404.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  with  reference  to  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu^:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

405.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  relative  to 
modlflcatlon  of  50-year-old  laws;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

406.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  re- 
questing Congress  to  Initiate  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  preclude  any  chance  of  the 
selection  of  the  President  being  taken  out 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  or  away  from  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

407.  Also.  petlUon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station.  Wyo..  with  reference  to  a 
resolution  relative  to  American  eoonomlo* 
and  U.S.  financial  Integrity;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Independence    Daj    of    Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL  • 

or    HEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 26  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  will 
celebrate  the  ninth  anniversary  of  her 
independence.  On  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion, we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem; 
and  His  Excellency  the  Vietnamese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Do  Vang 
Ly. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1954  Vietnam  was  partitioned 
along  the  17th  parallel.  At  that  time, 
Western  observers  gave  South  Vietnsmi 
almost  no  chance  of  withstanding  the 
challenge  of  Communist  North  Vietnam. 
I  think  it  is  worthwhile  remembering 
this  fact  at  a  time  when  our  thoughts 
on  South  Vietnam  are  filled  with  doubts 
and  apprehension. 

The  situation  that  faced  South  Viet- 
nam after  the  Geneva  Conference  was 
filled  with  many  difflcultles.  The  years 
of  war  had  destroyed  almost  all  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  the 
economy  of  the  country  had  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill.  Political  power  was 
in  the  grip  of  the  armed  Cao  Dal  and 
Hoa  Hao  religious  sects,  the  Binh  Xuyen 
crime  syndicate,  and  a  number  of  other 
organized  groups  intent  upon  obstruct- 
ing the  development  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment at  Saigon.  There  was  the  national 
army,  but  the  soldiers  were  demoralized 
by  recent  military  defeat  and  the  very 
loyalty  of  the  army  was  imcertaln.  An- 
other major  problem  was  the  influx  of 
more  than  800,000  destitute  refugees  who 
had  abandoned  all  they  possessed  in  the 
north  and  fled  southward  from  com- 
munism. On  the  credit  side.  South  Viet- 
nam's important  assets  were  the  firm 
leadership  of  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the 
patriotism  of  the  VietnEunese  people,  and 
the  backing  of  the  United  States. 

The  independence  of  South  Vietnam 
was  officially  proclaimed  on  October  26. 
1954.  but  this  event  did  not  really  alter 
the  anticipation  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. It  was  considered  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  unstable  south  fell 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietman.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  happens 
that  South  Vietnam  will  celebrate  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
It  means  that  for  almost  a  decade  now 
the  Government  and  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  solving  many  of  the 
problems  that  once  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  country.  Above  all,  It  means 
that  they  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ing the  Communist  attempts  at  aggres- 
won  and  subversion.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  terrible  struggle,  with  a  heavy  toll 


in  ravaged  crops,  confiscated  livestock, 
burned  homes,  misery  and  death. 

Since  the  Communists  opened  their 
all-out  attack  on  South  Vietnam,  our 
country  has  increased  both  military  tmd 
economic  assistance  and  has  repeatedly 
stated  its  determination  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  defend  themselves.  The 
United  States  sees  the  Communist  at- 
tempt to  conquer  South  Vietnam  as  a 
threat  to  our  own  security,  because  a 
Communist  victory  there  might  lead 
many  people  to  believe  that  communism 
Is  In  fact  the  wave  of  the  future.  The 
defeat  of  South  Vietnam  would  increase 
the  difficulty  of  defending  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia  and  place  in  jeopardy  the 
independent  development  of  all  free  As- 
ian countries. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
government  have  fought  bravely  sigainst 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion, 
and  they  have  shown  the  world  again 
that  it  is  possible  to  stand  up  to  the 
forces  of  communism.  There  are  few 
people  in  the  world  today  who  have  had 
to  fight  so  steadfastly  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  independence  as  those  who 
live  in  South  Vietnam.  They  deserve  our 
admiration,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  them  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  country's  independence. 


No.  20 — New  Hampshire:  The 
Gamblers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  a  few  things  about  gambling  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1962,  $82  million  was  bet  on  New 
Hampshire's  race  tracks.  This  legal  ac- 
tivity brought  into  the  coffers  of  its  State 
treasury  almost  $6  million  in  revenue. 

According  to  the  McClellan  committee 
hearings,  illegal  gambling  may  be 
roughly  calculated  as  having  been 
slightly  under  $400  million  last  year. 
But  New  Hampshire  realized  that  this 
illegal  gambling  was  nothing  but  a  gang- 
ster's grab-bag.  So  It  acted— wisely 
and  courageously. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire lottery,  to  become  operative  next 
March,  will  flourish  as  an  example  of 
financial  and  social  realism.  The  vast 
revenues  now  buoying  the  underworld 
will  be  significantly  diverted  into  public 
coffers,  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
rather  than  a  select  coterie  of  crime 
bosses. 

New  Hampshire  has  sensibly  recog- 
nized that  gambling  must  be  controlled 
as  It  cannot  be  eradicated.    Human  na- 


ture cannot  be  molded  to  fit  bluenose 
dreams.  If  New  Hampshire's  common- 
sense  can  be  contagious,  it  will  spell  out 
the  end  of  gambling  as  a  major  form  of 
criminal  sustenance,  for  gambling  must 
be  outlawed  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
government  revenues. 

I  am  certain  that  the  New  Hampshire 
congressional  delegation  Is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  many  ways  in  which  their 
State  lotterly  will  benefit  the  State.  I 
hope  they  will  join  in  seeking  to  give 
the  wisdom  of  their  State  national  scope 
by  supporting  my  fight  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  lottery. 

My  hat  is  off  to  New  Hampshire  for 
taking  the  necessary  action  to  change 
their  State  from  a  gamblers'  paradise  to 
the  people's  haven. 


Educational  Rhythmict  for  Mentally 
Handicapped  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  dedi- 
cated effort  to  improve  the  lot  and  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  our  mentally  re- 
tarded children  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  this  body. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  inspir- 
ing efforts  of  Ferris  and  Jennet  Robins 
on  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robins  were  saved  during 
the  evacuation  of  Dunkirk.  Subsequent- 
ly they  came  to  this  country  and  spent 
22  months  entertaining  our  servicemen 
for  the  USO.  Later  they  became  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Much  of  their  wartime 
work  was  in  military  hospitals,  and  they 
were  startled  at  the  impact  of  certain 
music  and  dance  rhythms  on  the  men- 
tally disturbed. 

Prom  this  discovery  evolved  the  Robins 
special  "schools  of  movement,"  which 
have  pioneered  what  has  become  known 
as  "educational  rhythmics"  for  mental- 
ly retarded  children.  Through  the  use 
of  carefully  selected  music  and  an 
adaptation  of  classical  ballet  tech- 
niques and  syncopated  rhythms,  they 
have  created  a  series  of  imaginative  body 
movements  that  come  naturally  to  the 
retarded  child. 

They  learn  to  tie  their  shoes,  walk 
up  and  down  stairs,  brush  their  teeth, 
and  perform  many  tasks  normally  be- 
yond their  capaci^.  The  story  of  the 
success  of  the  Robins  has  spread,  and 
has  created  a  demand  for  wider  dis- 
semination of  their  unique  and  benefi- 
cial methods. 

The  outcome  has  been  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  a  stirring  book 
entitled  "Educational  Rhythmics  for 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children,"  a  book 
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designed  to  help  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
and  anyone  el«e  worldng  with  these  chil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  most  touching  sections  Is 
devoted  to  100  umwsed  photographs  of 
chlldrMi  reacting  to  the  Robins  method. 
It  Is  exciting  to  see  photographically  how 
the  music  and  movements  appeal  to  the 
child's  natural  urge  to  Imitate  and  play. 
The  pictures  again  and  again  emphasise 
the  actual  beauty  of  a  retarded  child  in 
Its  joy  of  movement — Just  where  beauty 
Is  least  expected.  The  enllghteiunent 
and  happiness,  the  satisfaction  of 
achievement,  shows  In  each  face. 

Gentlemen,  this  book  Is  a  distinguished 
volume  and  a  landmark  in  the  unending 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
child.  It  can  do  untold  good.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  It  Is  being  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


B'aai  B'ridi:    120tk  AaBivertary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  mrw  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwnday,  October  24,  1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  B'nal 
B'rlth,  the  first  national  service  orga- 
nization to  be  founded  in  the  United 
States  is  now  marking  its  120th  year. 

This  celebration  with  its  Biblical  con- 
notations— 120  years  being  the  lifespan 
of  Moses — underscores  B'nal  Brlths  de- 
votion to  perpetiiatlng  the  traditional 
moral  values  that  iinderlie  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  heritage. 

From  Its  earliest  days.  B'nal  B'rlth  has 
imdertaken  works  of  philanthropy, 
community  service,  and  youth  education. 
In  the  latter  field,  it  met  an  urgent  need 
by  sponsoring  the  Hlllel  Foundations 
which  provide  religious  and  cultural  cen- 
ters for  Jewish  students  on  247  campuses. 

B'nal  B'rith's  work  In  the  field  of 
human  relations  and  civil  liberties  is  well 
known.  Its  Anti-Defamation  League, 
founded  in  1913.  has  pioneered  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  In  employment, 
housing,  and  the  like,  and  to  promote 
intergroup  harmony. 

B'nal  B'rlth  organized  the  first  dis- 
aster relief  for  the  victims  of  the  Balti- 
more flood  of  1868.  It  established  a  free 
employment  bureau  In  Chicago,  and 
manual  and  technical  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  Orleans,  mobilized 
relief  drives  for  victims  in  the  Chicago 
fire  and  the  San  Francisco  quake.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  B'nal  B'rlth  conducted 
a  recruitment  drive  of  its  own,  outfitted 
a  Jewish  company  and  cared  for  the 
families  of  the  company's  soldiers. 
B'nal  B'rlth  began  with  a  contribution 
of  $60.  and  today  it  Is  a  great  service 
organization  which  spends  millions  in 
programs  for  youth  activities,  education, 
social  work,  and  vocational  training. 

Of  great  significance  Is  the  fact  that 
these  accomplishments  are  the  work  of  a 
widespread  voluntary  organization. 
Such  a  group  has  the  imagination,  flexi- 


bility, and  vitality  to  adjust  old  causes 
to  new  needs.  Our  democratic  society 
flourishes  when  cMc  and  charitable  work 
is  carried  on  through  service  groups  like 
B'nal  B'rlth.  B'nal  B  rlth  has  rendered 
valuable  service  not  only  to  the  Jewish 
community,  but  to  our  entire  Nation. 

I  salute  B'nal  B'rlth  as  it  celebrates 
Its  120th  anniversary  this  month. 


CxechosIoTak  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CAUrOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday,  October  24.  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 28  marks  the  beginning  of  a  most 
glorious  period  In  the  modem  history  of 
the  Czechoslovak  people.  Forty-five 
years  ago  on  that  day  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  in  Prague  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  That  his- 
toric event  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  centuries-old  struggle  which  these 
stiu'dy  and  stouthearted  people  carried 
on  against  the  overlords  of  their  historic 
homeland.  This  national  goal  was  at- 
tained as  the  result  of  ceaseless  deter- 
mination to  work  for  Its  realization  and 
also  partly  as  the  result  of  devoted,  wise, 
and  persevering  leaders  headed  by  the 
late  great  Thomas  Masaryk. 

The  rebirth  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public soon  after  the  First  World  War 
also  highlighted  most  startling  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 
The  polyglot  Austrian  empire  was  shat- 
tered; imperial  Germany  was  no  more, 
and  at  the  time  there  seemed  to  be  no 
danger  from  any  direction  to  freedom 
and  peace  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
Czechoslovak  people  took  f\ill  advantage 
of  this  auspicious  circumstance,  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  friends  abroad,  in 
a  relatively  short  time  they  succeeded 
not  only  in  rebuilding  their  wartorn 
country,  but  made  It  a  model  democracy 
in  central  Europe  where  peace  and  free- 
dom reigned.  The  country's  economy 
was  put  on  a  sound  basis,  politically  its 
stability  seemed  assured,  and  it  became 
a  prosperous,  progressive  state.  But  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long; 
Czechoslovaks  enjoyed  their  hard-won 
freedom  for  only  2  decades,  for  the  catas- 
trophic events  beginning  in  1938  proved 
most  disastrous  to  them.  First,  their 
country  was  dismembered,  then  they 
were  robbed  of  their  freedom,  and  with 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war  their  fate 
was  in  the  hands  of  ruthless  Nazis.  And 
we  all  know  what  has  been  their  lot 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  especially  since 
1948,  when  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

Throughout  their  long  and  turbulent 
history  these  people  had  not  lost  sight 
of  their  national  goal,  and  they  attained 
It  In  1918.  So  today,  even  when  suffering 
under   an  Implacable   and   unrelenting 


totalitarianism,  they  are  not  down- 
hearted, they  are  not  in  despair,  but  are 
confidently  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  chains  which  now  hold  them  in 
check  will  be  shattered  and  they  will 
once  more  regain  their  freedom.  I  say 
this  confidently  because  I  have  known 
many  of  these  fine  and  hardworking  p>eo- 
ple  in  my  own  State  in  California,  es- 
pecially In  San  Francisco  where  they 
have  domiciled  for  generations  and 
where  they  have  proved  themselves  a 
real  and  indispensable  asset  to  our  com- 
munity as  loyal,  industrious,  patriotic, 
and  gallant  citizens  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic. On  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Independence  Day,  I  Join 
hands  with  these  Americans  of  Czecho- 
slovak descent  and  solemnly  observe  the 
anniversary  of  that  historic  event. 


H.R.    333,    a    BUI    To    Lift    Antitnut 
IguBonities  Front  Labor  OrfaniiatioM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   KSBKABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24. 1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  mall  lately  concerning  H.R.  333. 
a  bill  which  amends  the  Sherman  Act, 
Clayton  Act.  Nonis-La  Guardla  Act,  and 
Taft-Hartley  Act  so  as  to  lift  antitnist 
Immunities  from  labor  organizations. 
By  far  the  great  majority  of  these  let- 
ters have  been  in  support  of  this  bill. 
Yet  I  have  received  other  letters  which 
condemn  this  bill  and  similar  attempts 
to  curb  union  monopoly  power.  These 
letters  reveal  certain  misconceptions 
about  the  nature  and  effect  of  my  bill. 

First  of  all.  my  bill  would  not  elimi- 
nate health  and  welfare  benefits  or  pen- 
sion plans.  International  unions  and 
brotherhoods  could  continue  to  admin- 
ister such  plans,  providing,  of  course, 
that  these  benefits  could  not  be  with- 
held as  a  lever  to  regain  control  of  col- 
lective bargaining  activities.  If  the 
large  national  and  international  unions 
did  not  see  fit  to  continue  these  benefit 
and  pension  plans,  they  could  be  taken 
over  and  administered  by  the  local 
unions  on  the  basis  of  contributions  re- 
ceived from  local  members.  All  benefit, 
pension,  and  strike  funds  must  come 
ultimately  from  the  local  union  member 
anyway,  and  if  these  contributions  went 
no  fiu-ther  than  the  local  union,  there  Is 
less  likelihood  that  they  would  be  di- 
verted to  pay  for  marble  palaces  In 
Washington  and  black  Cadillacs  for 
union  leaders. 

By  the  same  token,  sick  leave  pay, 
vacation  pay.  and  overtime  pay  would 
not  be  eliminated.  These  and  other  Is- 
sues would  be  negotiated  by  the  unions 
with  each  individual  company,  neither 
having  an  unfair  advantage  In  size  or 
power  over  the  other. 

It  la  further  charged  that  H.R.  333 
would   destroy   craft   unions,   replacing 
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them  by  mdustrlal  imJona.  This  Is  not 
true.  The  Landrum-CSrllBn  Act  specifi- 
cally states: 

It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
xinder  Bubaectlona  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
for  an  employer  engaged  prlm&rUy  In  the 
building  and  construction  Indxistry  to  make 
an  agreement  covering  employees  engaged 
(or  who,  upon  their  employment,  wUl  be 
engaged)  In  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  with  a  labor  organization  of  which 
building  and  construction  employees  are 
members. 

My  biU  does  not  amend  the  Landrum- 
Orif^  Act,  and,  as  a  consequence,  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry  Is 
not  affected  by  HH.  333. 

These  and  similar  attacks  on  my  bill 
are  merely  attempts  to  divert  attention 
from  the  central  problem — the  over- 
weening power  of  big  unions.  They  are 
red  herrings  drawn  across  the  path  of 
rational  examination — see  the  "Inter- 
national Teamster."  January  1963.  page 
25. 

Union  leaders,  of  course,  deny  that 
their  power  Is  excessive.  They  point  to 
such  large  corporations  as  A.  T.  It  T., 
which  has  net  assets  In  excess  of  $24 
billion,  or  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
with  $10.5  billion  in  assets,  or  General 
Motors,  with  $8.8  billion.  In  comparison, 
they  say.  all  unions,  national,  interna- 
tional, and  local,  had  c<Mnbined  net  assets 
of  ooly  $1.3  billion— 1960  figures. 

Furthermore,  they  argue,  only  a  third 
of  the  nonagricultural  work  force  is 
unionized — unions  being  not  yet  signifi- 
cant in  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  serv- 
ices. Government  employment,  finance, 
and  the  white-coUar  occupations 
generally. 

On  the  surface,  these  are  plausible 
arguments,  yet,  in  a  sense,  cash  assets 
and  membership  rolls  are  irrelevant  to 
the  issue  of  union  power.  A  comparison 
of  union  financial  assets  with  those  of  the 
slant  corporations  obecin-es  differences 
iQ  basic  character  and  purpose.  The 
function  of  the  labor  union  Is  merely  to 
represent  workers  at  the  scene  of  their 
efflplojrment  and  negotiate  labor  con- 
tracts acceptable  to  a  reUably  deter- 
mined majority  of  them.  A  corporation, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  invest  In  pro- 
ductive facilities  costing  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  erect,  and  equip,  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  maintain  and  improve  and 
replenish — an  Investment  representing 
billions  of  dollars  of  built-in  risk  that 
must  hold  Itself  together  through  com- 
petitive sales  and  pay  Its  taxes  and  ex- 
pand Its  plants  and  refine  Its  methods 
and  pursue  all  manner  of  research  In  or- 
der to  serve  the  public.  Its  only  source 
of  revenue  and  perhaps  eventual  re- 
ward—see Maurice  R.  Franks.  "What's 
Wrong  With  Our  l^bor  Unions?"  The 
Bobbs-MerriU  Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  1963, 
pages  117-118. 

Union  strength,  then,  is  strategic 
rather  than  quantitative.  Union  mem- 
bership is  concentrated  in  key  Industries: 
*teel,  coal,  automobiles,  construction, 
PubUe  utilities,  communications,  and 
transportation;  and  the  power  of  such 
onions  to  disrupt  the  orderly  processes 
of  the  economy  and  to  damage  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  the  piirsuit  of  their  ob- 
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JecUves  Is  as  awesome  as  these  numbers 
suggest.  The  economic  power  of  even 
the  largest  business  organisations,  sub- 
ject as  they  are  to  a  variety  ot  legal  aokd 
economic  restraints.  Is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  power  of  the  great  inter- 
national unions. 

Unionism's  power  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
a  highly  differentiated,  complex,  and  In- 
terdependent 83rstem  in  which  the  cessa- 
tion of  only  one  activity  or  the  breaking 
of  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution — if  the  interrupted 
function  be  a  crucial  one — can  put  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  economy  out  of  com- 
mission, if  not  paralyze  it  completely. 
Significantly,  unions  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  control  over  just  such  cru- 
cial points  in  the  economy.  Moreover, 
the  union  rule  that  picket  lines  are  not 
to  be  crossed,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  a 
particular  strike,  places  strategic  power 
in  the  hands  of  even  the  smallest  union. 

It  is  needful  to  point  out  at  the  same 
time  that  the  strike  Itself.  Justified  or 
imjustified.  by  no  means  represents  the 
major  harm  that  unions  can  inflict  on 
society.  It  is  the  settlement  which  fol- 
lows the  strike,  or  even  the  settlement 
reached  in  lieu  of  a  strike  which  may 
impose  the  harshest  burden  on  society 
at  large.  Strikes  end,  their  disruptions 
are  temporary  if  severe,  but  the  settle- 
ments which  follow  them  may  cause  per- 
manent distortions  in  factor  and  product 
markets  yielding  chronic  unemplosnnent, 
diminished  rates  of  private  investment 
and  thus  of  growth,  lessened  intema- 
tl<mal  competitiveness  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  The  occurrence  of 
any  one  of  these  deveU^ixnents,  and  a 
fortiori  where  several  are  taking  place 
simultaneously,  diminishes  the  social 
dividend  and  contracts  the  economic  al- 
ternatives open  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers. In  sum,  the  community  suffers 
a  reduction  both  in  its  material  welfare 
and  in  freedom. — ^Patrick  M  Boarman. 
Union  Monopolies  and  Antitrust  Re- 
straints, Labor  Policy  Association,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  1963.  ppges  10-11. 

Unrestrained  union  power,  then,  has 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  economy. 
What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  in- 
dividual union  member? 

With  nationwide  master  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  national  union  oflOcers 
directly  with  their  national  counterparts 
in  the  corporation,  it  is  clear  that  local 
unions  in  most  mass-industry  organiza- 
tions DO  longer  do  their  own  bargaining 
on  major  issues.  There  is  thus  a  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
ber and  the  collective-bargaining 
process.  He  no  l<mger  has  any  signifi- 
cant control  over  the  men  who  negotiate 
his  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  working 
conditions.  Just  as  the  corporation  has 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  ownership  of 
decision -making,  so  big  xmlons  deprive 
the  rank-and-file  of  similar  privileges. 
My  bill  would  correct  this  by  providing 
that  no  union  could  represent  employees 
of  more  than  one  company  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining. 

H.R.  333  is  not  an  attempt  to  put 
unions  in  an  Inferior  position  vis-a-vis 


management  It  merely  sedEs  to  restore 
the  balance  which  outmoded  laws  have 
tipped  in  favor  of  big  unions. 

Our  Government  prosecutes  as  a  mo- 
nopoly the  A.  k  P..  whose  stores  handle 
about  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply,  which  must  keep  its  prices  com- 
petitive with  those  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  stores.  Aod  which  is  without 
power  to  make  anyone  go  hungry. 

Yet.  the  Government  does  nothing, 
and  it  can  do  nothing,  about  the  Team- 
sters UnlOTi,  whose  members  handle  not 
a  small  fraction  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply  but  virtually  all  of  it;  which  can, 
without  fear  of  substantial  competition, 
raise  the  cost  of  food  almost  at  will,  and 
which  has  the  power  to  shut  off  our  en- 
tire food  supply  and  make  us  all  go 
hungry. 

Clothing  manufacturers  may  not  law- 
fully conspire  together  concerning  their 
dealings  with  suppliers — that  is,  con- 
tractors— or  to  fix  their  own  selltng 
Ibices  on  the  basis  of  uniform  labor  costs, 
but  th^  may  lawfully  conspire  with  a 
luiion  to  fix  their  suppliers'  principal 
charges,  to  determine  with  what  sup- 
pliers each  will  do  business  and  what 
sufrpliers  can  do  business  at  all,  tmd  to 
price  their  own  products  according  to 
uniform,  arbitrary,  and  even  fictitious 
labor  costs.    And  they  do  Just  that. 

If  any  combination  of  soft-coal  opera- 
tors had  the  power  to  reduce  the  output 
of  coal  or  to  stop  it  for  even  a  few  days 
in  order  to  raise  prices  or  keep  them 
high,  the  Government  could  enjoin  them 
and  prosecute  them,  even  though  they 
never  used  the  power,  and  it  doubtless 
would.  If  th^  used  the  power,  their 
victims  could  sue  for  triple  damages. 
But  the  Mine  Workers  Unioa  may  redace 
output  or  stop  It  altogether.  No  one  can 
move  against  them  mider  the  antitrust 
laws  or  under  any  other  law  for  having 
the  power.  And.  even  who)  they  use  the 
power,  only  the  Government  can  move 
against  them,  and  It  only  when  they  have 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  national 
catastrophe. 

Steel  companies  may  not  lawfully  con- 
^ire  together  to  fix  suppliers'  costs  or 
prices,  or  their  own  costs  or  prices,  or 
their  customers'  costs  and  prices.  But 
James  MacDonald.  a  labor  monopolist, 
for  reasons  of  internal  union  politics  or 
interunion  rivalry,  and  no  other,  may 
regulate  labor  costs  in  the  iron  mines,  in 
the  steel  mills,  and  in  himdreds  of  shops 
in  scores  of  Industries  that  use  steel ;  and 
in  the  process  he  may  close  all  the  mines, 
all  the  mills,  and  all  the  shops,  paralyze 
our  economy,  and  force  the  Government 
to  meet  his  terms. 

Businessmen  may  not  conspire  to- 
geth^  to  put  a  competitor  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  to  raise  his  prices,  or  to  limit 
the  territory  in  which  he  will  sell  his 
goods,  or  to  excluile  his  goods  from  the 
market,  or  to  use  wasteful,  expensive 
methods  and  techniques,  or  to  blo^ 
progress,  but  they  may.  through  a  labor 
union,  do  Indirectly  what  the  law  for- 
bids them  to  do  themselves,  notwith- 
standing that  the  adverse  effects  vpon 
the  pubUe  are  the  same  tn  one  caae  as 
In  the  other. 
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These  oddities  and  others  like  them  in 
our  laws  present  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  most  pressing:  problems  if 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  our 
system  of  free  collective  bargaining  are 
to  survive.  My  bill,  KM.  333.  represents, 
I  think,  the  best  approach  to  a  solution 
of  these  problems.  Such  an  approach 
has  been  supported  by  thinking  people 
for  many  years.  As  long  ago  as  1950, 
Oustav  Peck,  senior  specialist  in  labor 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
concluded  his  report  to  Congress  on  "The 
Application  of  Antitrust  Laws  to  Labor 
Practices  Harmful  to  Market  Competi- 
tion" In  the  following  way : 

In  oonaequencc,  It  would  appear  from  this 
perspeotlve  Ui&t  Inclusion  of  restrictive  labor 
practloea  within  the  scope  of  Jurisdiction  of 
the  antitrust  laws  would  not  encroach  upon 
l»bor  organlaatlon  and  bargaining  any  more 
ttima  upon  corporate  organization  and  bar- 
gaining in  the  productive  process,  but  would 
prevent  the  monopolization  of  commerce, 
the  exclusive  control  of  supply  of  commod- 
ities, or  the  use  of  unreasonable  restrictions 
upon  the  market.  The  public  Interest  as 
defined  In  the  antltrxist  laws  would  then  In- 
clude both  Industry  and  labor  to  the  end 
that  genuine  competition  In  the  market  for 
production  should  prevail.  (Hearings,  UJB. 
Senate.  Subcommittee  of  the  Ckimmlttee  OQ 
the  Judiciary,  "To  Protect  Trade  and  C?om- 
xnerce  Against  Unreasonable  Restraints  by 
Labor  Organisations".  Feb.-Ifar,  19S0.  p.  18.) 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  acted. 


Twcter:  Tlie  New  Sweater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or   SOTTTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24. 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago,  with  the  wonderful  assist- 
ance of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, we  of  my  district  were  proud  to 
welcome  into  York  County  the  Huntley 
Knitting  Mills.  The  mill  now  employs 
over  400  people  and  the  citizens  of  York 
and  the  surrounding  community  are  most 
happy  to  have  the  industry  there  and 
have  welcomed  the  personnel  and  the 
new  shot  in  the  arm  that  this  concern 
has  given  to  the  economy  of  York  and 
the  area. 

Now,  Huntley  Knitting  Mills  have  pre- 
sented to  the  sports -loving  population 
a  new.  exciting,  and  revolutionary 
sweater,  called  the  Tweter.  It  Is  made 
of  100  percent  Orion  acrylic  in  big,  bold 
stripes,  and  I  quote  from  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement which  is  most  attractive: 

Destination:  Any  place  that's  wild  and 
wonderf\il.  The  latest  rage  of  the  student 
body.  An  absolute  dlsooxirager  to  winter 
winds  In  the  grandstand  •  •  •  ooEy  "to- 
getherness" on  an  evening's  walk.  Get  hep 
and  "In  step"  with  the  season  with  a  genuine 
collegiate  Tweter. 

I  salute  HunUey  Knitting  Mills  and 
its  bright  new  innovation  in  casual  wear. 
I  am  proud  to  r^resent  a  district  In 


which  the  industrial  effort  Is  always  for- 
ward. 

I  wish  for  Huntley  Knitting  Mills 
every  success  In  this  and  other  innova- 
tions. 


RepresentatiTe  Edaa  F.  Kelly,  of  New 
York,  SnccetsfuUj  Opposes  Effort  in 
United  Nations  Committee  To  Open 
Leafne  of  Nations  Treaties  to  Ac- 
cession by  Red  China  and  Other  Non- 
U.N.  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24. 1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  Congress- 
woman  Edna  F.  Kklly,  long  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  experts  in  the 
Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
international  affairs,  has  further  distin- 
guished herself  and  brought  honor  upon 
this  House  by  her  success  in  presenting 
the  U.S.  position  in  a  highly  controversial 
issue  in  the  United  Nations'  Sixth,  or 
Legal,  Committee. 

Mrs.  Kelly — one  of  the  few  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ever 
accorded  such  responsibility — was  chosen 
by  President  Kennedy  to  serve  this  fall 
on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  18th  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  As  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Europe.  Mrs.  Kzllt 
brought  to  this  assignment  a  fine  grasp 
of  the  complexities  of  international  af- 
fairs and  an  ability  we  have  all  seen 
demonstrated  many,  many  times,  in  cut- 
ting through  the  window-dressing  lan- 
guage to  get  to  the  key  points  of  an  issue. 

She  has  now  proved  that  this  ability 
to  push  aside  the  nonessential  elements 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  a  controversy  can 
be  put  to  Very  good  use  in  behalf  of  her 
country  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Sixth,  or  Legal,  Committee  of  the 
XJJS.,  on  which  Mrs.  Kkllt  has  been 
representing  the  United  States,  handles 
questions  relating  to  International  law, 
treaties,  conventions,  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements.  In  addition,  she  has 
been  handling  before  other  committees 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  items 
deaUng  with  atomic  radiation,  outer 
space,  and  enlargement  of  U.N.  bodies, 
among  others. 

AMKMoacurr  vom)  down  42  to  ss 

The  issue  on  which  Mrs.  Kxllt  suc- 
cessfully led  a  fight  to  uphold  the  U.S. 
position,  over  strong  opposition  from  the 
Communist  bloc  and  others,  arose  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  opening 
for  participation  by  new  nations  of  some 
of  the  old  League  of  Nations  treaties  stlU 
in  effect  and  serving  a  useful  purpose, 


such  as  the  one  on  counterfeiting.  An 
amendment  was  offered  to  permit  acces- 
sion by  any  state.  This,  as  Mrs.  Kclly 
ably  pointed  out  in  a  si;>eech  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  October  18,  would  have  in- 
cluded not  only  those  new  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  Red  China  and  East  Germany, 
or  other  non-U.N.  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  am  submitting  the  text 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Congresswoman 
Kelly  on  this  highly  controversial  issue. 
But  first,  I  want  to  add  that  Mrs.  Kelly's 
fight  on  behalf  of  our  country  to  prevent 
Red  China  and  East  Germany  to  come 
into  treaty  relationships  with  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  through 
this  subterfuge  resulted  in  victory.  The 
vote  on  the  proposal  was  42  to  38,  in  our 
favor  with  10  abstentions.  And  yester- 
day, a  new  formula  was  adopted  under 
which  no  non-U.N.  state  could  accede  to 
any  League  of  Nations  treaty  without 
the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly. 
All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Kelly  repre- 
sented our  Nation  in  this  Important 
matter,  and  thus  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
widespread  interest  here  in  reading  the 
text  of  her  U.N.  address,  as  follows: 
Statkmxnt  bt  Edna  P.  Ket.lt.  U.S.  Rspkxsknt- 
ATivz  nr  THE  Leoal  (Sixth)  CouMrrrEE  or 
THE  General  Assembly,  on  the  Question 
or    Extended    Pakticifation    in    Oenxbai, 

MULTILATBBAL    TKEATIE8    CONCLUDED    UnDD 

THE  Auspices  or  the  League  or  Nations, 
OCTOBEB  18.  1063 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chapter  3  of  the  re- 
port of  the  International  Law  Conunlsslon 
Indicates,  an  examination  of  the  substance 
and  utility  of  open-ended  multilateral  trea- 
ties concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Is  needed.  Such  an  exam- 
ination should  determine  which  treaties  are 
still  In  force  and  hold  Interest  for  states  and 
what  action  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  contemporary  conditions.  E>raft  Resolu- 
tion L.  633  wisely  calls  for  such  a  study  but 
does  not.  In  the  meantime,  delay  opening  for 
extended  p>artlclpatlon  the  multilateral 
treaties  Involved.  Certain  of  the  treaUes, 
especially  the  Convention  and  Optional 
Protocol  for  the  Suppression  of  Coxmter- 
feltlng  Currency,  may  be  of  Immediate  Inter- 
est to  states  and  should  be  opened  for  acces- 
sion. As  Indicated  by  Interpol  and  as  proved 
by  recent  accession  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  treaties  concerning  counterfeiting  remain 
useful  and  contemporary. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  multilateral  trea- 
ties concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  which  are  not.  however,  of  Interest 
to  states  or  which  are  useful  only  If  adapted 
to  modern  clrcxunstances.  The  procedures 
set  forth  In  the  nine-power  draft  resolution 
Is  a  simple  and  expeditious  method  of  deter- 
mining the  usefulness  and  adaptability  of 
such  treaties.  If  they  are  no  longer  useful, 
no  further  action  Is  necessary.  If,  on  ths 
other  hand,  certain  of  the  treaties  are  cur- 
rently outdated  but  are  adaptable  to  con- 
temporary clrcximstances  by  substanUv* 
amendments  the  protocol  of  amendment 
procedure  suggests  Itself.  In  accordance  with 
Resolution  34  ( I ) .  the  General  Assembly,  be- 
tween 1940  and  1063,  approved  seven  pro- 
tocols which  made  necessary  amendments  of 
substance  and  replaced  old  participation 
clauses  with  clauses  opening  them  to  acces- 
sion by  new  nations. 

A  substantive  examination  of  the  treaties 
should  not,  however,  delay  extended  partld- 
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patlon  tf  certain  states  wliOt  to  accede  imme- 
diately. The  treaties  should  be  opened  to 
acctsslnn  now.  As  th«  International  Law 
Commission  points  out  In  lis  report,  the 
original  parties  to  such  treaties  Intended 
them  to  be  open  for  accession.  The  pro- 
cedure for  extended  participation  proposed 
In  the  nine-power  draft  resolution  provides 
a  simplified  and  efficient  method  of  achiev- 
ing the  object  of  extending  participation  in 
useful  treaties. 

Such  a  procedure  Is  not.  In  the  view  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  open  to  objection.  The 
parties,  by  voting  for  the  resolution,  may 
consent  to  opening  such  treaties  for  extended 
f)artlclpatlon.  As  stated  before,  the  partic- 
ipation clauses  of  the  treaties  Indicate  an 
Intention  to  make  then^  open  ended.  What 
Is  involved  is  a  simple  adaptation  of  the 
participation  clataw  to  the  fact  that  the 
League  of  Nations  baa  been  succeeded  by 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to  the  two 
amendments  L.  633  and  L.  634.  The  United 
SUtea  regrets  that  a  highly  controTerslal 
political  Issue  has  beeaa  Injected  Into  the 
consideration  of  extended  participation  in 
multilateral  treaties. 

Tlie  amendment  propooed  by  Ghana  and 
others,  contained  in  doeiunent  L.  633,  would 
request  the  Secretary  General  to  invite  "any 
state"  not  otherwise  eligible  to  become  a 
party  to  theee  treaties  to  accede  thereto  by 
depositing  an  Instrument  of  acceeslon  with 
the  Secretary  General.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  amendment  tabled  by  Australia,  Greece, 
and  Guatemala,  in  document  L.  634,  would 
request  the  Secretary  General  to  Invite  "each 
state  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  a 
specialized  agency"  to  accede  to  the  con- 
ventions. The  United  SUtes  strongly  sup- 
ports this  latter  amendment  and  hopes  that 
the  members  of  this  Coaamittee  will  vote  in 
(tvor  of  It. 

The  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Stavropoulos, 
has  preTlousl7  explained  to  the  Committee 
the  extremely  difficult  position  in  which  the 
sdoptlon  of  an  "all  states"  formula  would 
place  the  Secretary  General.  As  Mr.  Stavro- 
poulos  has  pointed  out,  unless  the  Secretary 
Ocneral  la  given  precise  dlrectiona  by  the 
Aaembiy.  he  would  be  put  In  the  nntenaUe 
ittuatloD  of  having  to  decide  i^ilch  entities 
that  are  not  United  Nations  members  should 
be  invited  to  become  parties  to  these  trea- 
ties. Let  me  Illustrate  his  difficulty  by  an 
example  which  Is  less  embarrassing  to  those 
iB  this  room  than  others  I  could  cite.  Sup- 
pose we  had  adopted  this  resolution  a  year 
•go.  Would  the  Secretary  General  have  been 
obliged  to  conununlcate  It  to  Katangaf  I 
could  multiply  examples.  But  wiuit  I  bav* 
nld  demonstrates  that  the  amendment  of 
Qhana  would  Impose  upon  the  Secretary 
Qeneral  the  making  of  «  political  decision  of 
a  highly  controversial  and  acutely  embar- 
nsslng  natxire.  The  Secretary  General  quite 
Ightly  wishes  to  avoid  this  political  func- 
tion. If  the  supporters  of  the  amervdment 
propoeed  in  document  L.  633  really  would 
Uke  to  spend  some  weeks  discussing  which 
ratltlee,  not  members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  Its  specialized  agencies,  are  states,  then 
they  should  say  so.  Otberwiae,  they  should 
*ltlMlraw  their  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  highly  charged  polltl- 
<*1  issue  cannot  be  decided  by  the  Secretary 
General.  It  cannot  be  decided  by  the  Sixth 
Committee.  The  SUth  Committee  has  no 
competence  to  determine,  or  bustoeas  in  at- 
tempting to  determtne  that,  for  example, 
the  so-called  Peoples'  Republic  of  Korea  la 
»  iUte.  This  U  no  mora  a  question  for  the 
Ifgal  Commltt—  thaa  for  the  Bwrstary 
Qeneral. 

Kvery  year,  ainoe  the  beginning  oC  th« 
United  Nations,  there  have  been  propoMla 
th»t  all  states  should  be  invited  to  adbera 


to  United  Nations  treaties  or  to  participate 
in  United  Nations  conferences.  No  such 
profwaal  has  ever  been  accepted.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  uniformly  followed  the 
principle  that  United  Nations  treaties  and 
United  Nations  conferences  are  open  to  par- 
ticipation only  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialiaed  agencies. 

We  should  follow  that  principle  in  the 
case  now  before  us.  The  purpose  of  the  nine- 
power  draft  resolution  contained  in  docu- 
ment L.  633  is  to  welcome  participation  in 
League  of  Nations  treaties  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  new  states  which  have  achieved  their 
Independence  since  the  demise  of  the  League. 
Those  new  states  are  virtually  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  are  partici- 
pating here  in  the  work  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  in  the  work  af  our  Committee. 
The  amendment  of  Australia.  Greece,  and 
Guatemala  will  make  possible  their  partici- 
pation in  these  treaties  if  they  desire  to  par- 
ticipate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  that  the 
draft  resolution.  If  amended  as  Ghana  and 
others  propose,  would  be  acceptable  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  League  who  are  rep- 
resented here — and  whose  assent  to  this  reso- 
lution Is  neceesary.  as  stated  in  operative 
paragrafrfk  3  of  the  reeolutlon.  We  believe 
that  most  of  these  former  members  of  the 
League  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  this 
resolution  if  it  implied  that,  whether  they 
like  It  or  not,  they  would  be  required  to  enter 
Into  treaty  relations  with  entitles  which  they 
do  not  recognize  as  states.  Adoption  of  the 
all  states  formula  would  thus  destroy  the 
chance  of  Implementing  the  underlying  reso- 
lution. Indeed,  adoption  of  the  all  states 
formula  would  effectively  negate  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  by  any  of  the  newer 
states  members  of  this  organization,  and 
our  consideration  of  this  agenda  item  would 
have  been  fruitless. 

Por  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge 
the  members  of  this  Committee  to  vote 
against  amendment  L.  633  and  to  vote  in 
favor  of  amendment  L.  534. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Market  Newt  Scnrice  Problems  Solred 
bj  Sccrelaiy  Frcram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

•r  rumxoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24, 1963 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  inserted  in  the  ConoansioHAi. 
RxcoBo  editorials  and  news  stories  want- 
ing of  dangers  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's expansion  of  the  Pederal- 
State  Market  News  Service.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Porelgn  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment InformatloD  Subcommittee.  I 
looked  into  this  matter  and  I  am  happjr 
to  report  that  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
has  agreed  to  solve  the  three  problems 
which  the  press  has  been  highlighting. 

Last  August  Secretary  Preeman  an- 
nounced that  farm  market  information 
which  the  Department  coUects  will  be 
directly  available  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  lesae  facilities  from  the  telephone 
aorvice.  In  announcing  the  new  service. 
Secretary  Preeman  saki  the  D^iMutmeat 


must  reserve  the  right  to  eancd  the  serv- 
ice to  any  sidtMcriber  who  misused  It. 
This  raised  the  fear  of  censorship  if  the 
Department  could  cancel  the  service  as 
retaliation  against  a  newH>aper  or  farm 
organization  wlilch  ha{H>ened  to  disagree 
with  the  Department  on  some  political 
issue.  Because  the  announcement  of  the 
new  service  stated  that  various  U.S.  De- 
peu'tment  of  Agriculture  news  releases 
also  would  be  sent  on  the  market  news 
wire,  a  number  of  new^N^ero  warned 
that  Oovemment  press  re)ease8  sent 
over  the  new  system  would  make  It  a 
propaganda  function  Instead  of  an  in- 
formation service.  Others  warned  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  would  be  in 
competition  with  some  private  organiza-  - 
tlons  which  now  pick  up  the  Depart- 
ment's market  infoimatlon,  edit  it,  add 
other  facts,  and  wire  the  information  to 
private  subscribers. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Secretary 
Freeman  has  agreed  to  solve  each  of 
these  three  problems.  He  explained 
that  the  right  of  cancellaUon  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  speculators  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  news  service  from  adding 
false  market  quotatkms  as  part  of  the 
Pederal  report.  Secretary  Preeman  has 
now  agreed  to  surroxmd  this  right  of 
cancellation  with  safeguards  to  prevent 
its  use  as  a  tool  of  censorship.  Before 
any  action  will  be  taken,  he  said,  a  sub- 
scriber f£Lcing  cancellation  will  be  able 
to  file  a  written  statement  tsr  have  a 
hearing  on  the  proposed  action.  The 
proposed  findings  will  be  Issued  and  the 
subscriber  will  have  20  days  to  file  an 
answer  before  any  ruling  could  be  Issued. 
Even  after  that.  Secretary  Freeman  said, 
the  subscriber  facing  eascellation  would 
have  his  day  in  court,  for  the  Depart- 
ment's action  wiU  be  subject  to  judieial 
review  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

On  the  question  of  the  new  maiicet 
news  service  becomlOig  a  Ooverhment 
news  agency.  Secretary  Freeman  said 
that  the  various  U.S.  Department  at  Ag- 
riculture news  releases  will  only  be  mar- 
ket quotations  rai  purchases  of  c<»nmodl- 
ties  for  the  school  lunch  and  surphw 
food  distribution  programs.  On  the 
question  of  competition  with  private  or- 
ganizations which  now  disseminate  farm 
market  Informatkm,  Secretary  Freeman 
agreed  that  the  new  system  will  XK>t  pro- 
vide qieciallzed  serriee  which  now  can 
be  purchased  frtwn  private  organizations. 
These  organizations  identify  various 
products  and  producers,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  persons  using  the  services  to 
have  more  detailed  information  on  farm 
market  facilities.  Secretary  Freeman 
said  the  new  Agriculture  Department 
service  will  not  identify  producers  or 
products,  but  win  only  carry  the  stand- 
ard market  quotations  which  are  now 
available  in  Washington  and  at  other 
Agriculture  Department  ofBces  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  the  results  wtdcb  I  am 
able  to  report  to  you  would  not  have 
been  possible  unless  the  Nation's  press 
had  highlighted  the  situation.  These 
developments  prove  cmce  again  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  Iiee  press  able  to  analyze 
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and  criticize  the  Ooveminent  and  for  a 
continuing  fight  for  the  people's  right 
to  know  the  facta  of  government. 

Following  Is  Secretary  Freeman's  letter 
spelling  out  the  conditions  under  which 
the  news  service  will  operate: 

DxPAxncxirr  or  Agkicttltuxx, 
Waahinffton.  D.C.,  October  22,  1993. 
Hon.  DAim  B.  Fascxll, 

Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Fasckix:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  letters  of  August  23  and  Septem- 
ber 34  enclosing  editorials  on  the  expanded 
use  of  the  Federal-State  market  news  leased 
wire  system. 

As  you  know,  the  arrangemenc  for  indi- 
vidual use  of  the  leased  wire  circuits  was 
requested  by  agriculture  producers  and  dis- 
tributors who  make  extensive  use  of  market 
lafonnatlon.  The  Department  acted  only 
after  discussions  with  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  Hovise  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  after  a  request  for 
public  conxments  which  resulted  In  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  plan  for  expanded 
use  of  the  existing  leased  wire  system. 

The  editorials  commented  on  whether  the 
Department's  authority  to  cancel  the  Market 
Newi  Service  could  be  used  as  a  device  for 
oensorahip.  I  can  assure  you  that  safeguards 
surrounding  the  I>epartment'8  authority  for 
cancellation  make  thli  Impossible. 

The  Department  must  reserve  the  right 
to  cancel  service  to  an  individual  solely  as  a 
safeguard  against  false  reports  being  Issued 
which  are  Identified  as  official  Federal-State 
market  news  quotations.  This  administra- 
tive remedy  is  needed  because  there  is  nc 
Federal  statute  which  prohibits  the  false  or 
fraudulent  use  oC  Federal-State  market  news 
reports.  For  example.  In  o\ir  opinion.  Inter- 
mingling data  from  various  sources  and 
ascribing  them  entirely  to  the  Federal-State 
Karket  News  Service,  If  practiced  by  a  sub- 
scriber, should  be  stopped  or  the  service 
should  be  canceled  in  order  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  producers  and  marketers  who 
rely  on  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  offi- 
cial Federal -State  reports. 

An  agreement  In  effect  for  several  years  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  PAM  News 
Corp.  which  distributes  market  news  to  pri- 
vate subecribers,  requires  the  conx)ration  to 
separate  the  Department's  official  market 
reports  from  other  market  Information.  This 
agreement  also  reserves  the  right  of  cancella- 
tion. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  It  became 
necessary  to  exercise  the  Department's 
authority  to  cancel  service  under  the  market 
news  leased  wire  system,  the  Department 
would  follow  the  established  procedure  for 
withdrawal  of  voluntary  fee  services,  such 
as  inspection  and  grading,  which  are  also 
provided  under  the  Agricultiiral  Marketing 
Act  of  liM6.  The  procedure  gives  the  re- 
spondent the  opportunity  to  file  a  written 
statement— or,  if  he  wishes,  have  an  oral 
hearing — to  show  cause  why  the  service 
shovild  not  be  withdrawn.  Next,  the  re- 
spondent must  be  served  with  a  proposed 
suspension  order  including  tentative  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  specifying  the  s\ispen- 
slon  period  and  providing  20  days  to  file 
exceptions.  Only  after  nillng  on  the  excep- 
tions can  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Service 
Issue  a  formal  suspension  order  for  the 
specified  period. 

This  procedure,  set  forth  in  the  Depart- 
ment's AMS  Instruction  910-1,  provides  ad- 
ministrative safeguards  against  any  abuse  of 
the  authority  for  cancellation.  In  addition 
to  the  internal  procedure  the  Department 
would  follow  if  cancellation  were  necessary, 
the  action  is  subject  to  Judicial  review  un- 
der the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  This 
act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
reviewing    court    shall    decide    all    relevant 


questions  of  law  and  sHall  set  aside  any 
agency  actions  foxind  to  be  arbitrary, 
capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  contrary 
toiponstitutlonal  right,  or  for  other  specified 
reasons. 

The  editorials  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment's announcement  of  the  expanded 
Market  News  Service  stated  It  would  carry 
varioiis  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  news 
releases  of  importance  to  marketers.  No 
general  press  releases  or  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultwe  policy  statements  are  carried  on 
the  leased  wire  circuits.  We  occasionally 
send  administrative  Instructions  during  Idle 
circuit  time.  The  releasee  of  Importance  to 
marketers  refers  to  announcements  giving 
the  quantities  and  prices  of  commodities 
purchased  for  the  school  lunch  or  food  dis- 
tribution programs.  Such  information  is 
carried  as  part  of  our  market  news  program 
because  they  have  at  times  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  market  for  the  particular  commodity. 

The  editorials  commented  on  whether  the 
expanded  Market  News  Service  will  include 
Identification  of  specific  producers,  thus 
competing  with  any  private  market  infor- 
mation service.  The  dissemination  of  such 
information  is  prohibited  by  Department 
regulations,  and  it  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  new  system.  Section  686b 
(6)  and  (9)  of  title  I  of  the  Department's 
regulations  prohibit  publication  of — 

"(5)  Information  and  reports  furnished  by 
dealers,  manufactvuers,  associations,  or 
others  covering  quantities  of  commodities 
processed,  ptirchased,  or  sold  during  pre- 
scribed periods  and  the  prices  paid  or 
received  therefor." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(9)  Information  furnished  voluntarily  by 
individuals  or  firms,  relating  to  their  farm 
or  business  operations,  for  use  in  making 
statistical  analyses  as  a  foundation  for  offi- 
cial estimates  and  reports." 

I  hope  this  has  provided  the  information 
which    the   subconunlttee    desires.    If    you 
have  further  questions,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Osvnxx  L.  FaxKicAir. 

Secretary. 


in  their  pursidt  of  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness. 

His  life  added  merit  to  the  causes  to 
which  he  dedicated  himself. 


The    Death    of    the    President    of    the 
Ofden,  Utah,  Branch  of  the  NAACP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERRIAN  P.  LLOYD 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24. 1963 

Mr.  LLOYD.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  leader 

from  Utah  in  the  clvU  rights  movement 
has  been  killed  wlille  carrying  out  his 
public  responsibility.  His  death  occurred 
on  October  18. 

Detective  Sgt.  Marshall  N.  White,  an 
18-year  veteran  with  the  Ogden  Police 
Department,  was  shot  and  killed  while 
searching  a  home  for  a  prowler. 

Mr.  White  was  President  of  the  Ogden 
branch  of  the  NAACP. 

His  life  and  death  reflect  the  dual 
demands  of  American  citizenship  for  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibility. 
Rights  without  responsibility  is  anarchy; 
responsibility  without  rights  is  tyranny. 
Mr.  White  gave  full  devotion  to  both. 

Mr.  White's  life  was  taken  while  he  was 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  citizens,  pre- 
serving law  and  order  so  that  men  and 
women  living  in  freedom  would  be  safe 


Ohio  Electric  G».  and  Rural  Electric  G>op- 
peratives  Join  in  New  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24. 1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Ohio  Power  Co.  and 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of  Ohio 
are  Joining  in  a  new  generating  project 
that  will  provide  hundreds  of  additional 
Jobs  in  our  coal  industry  as  well  as  the 
Inexpensive  electric  power  needed  for 
continued  development  and  expansion  of 
Ohio  industry. 

The  Ohio  Power  Co.,  and  Buckeye 
Power.  Inc.,  the  latter  a  subsidiary  of 
Ohio's  rural  electric  cooperatives,  will 
build  a  Jointly  owned,  major  electric 
powerplant. 

The  steam-electric  station  will  have  an 
initial  generating  capacity  of  1,230,000 
kilowatts  and  an  ultimate  capacity  of  2 
million  kilowatts.  Even  initially,  the 
plant  would  be  the  largest  in  Ohio  and 
require  an  investment  estimated  at  $125 
million. 

The  new  station  will  be  named  the 
Cardinal  plant  after  the  State  bird  of 
Ohio.  It  win  be  built  on  the  Ohio  River 
adjacent  to  Ohio  Power's  existing  Tidd 
plant,  at  Brilliant,  south  of  Steubenville. 

Construction  is  expected  to  start  im- 
mediately, with  ground  breaking  to  take 
place  next  Monday,  and  initial  operation 
is  scheduled  for  mld-1966.  The  plant 
will  be  operated  entirely  Independently 
by  a  new  corporation  to  be  formed  and 
Jointly  owned  by  the  Buckeye  group  and 
Ohio  Power. 

The  announcement  was  made  Jointly 
by  Owen  T.  Manning,  president  of  Buck- 
eye Power,  of  Columbus,  and  Donald  C. 
Cooik,  president  of  American  Electric 
Power  Co.  and  of  Ohio  Power,  of  Canton, 
in  a  press  conference  here  attended  by 
Governor  James  A.  Rhodes.  Ohio  Power 
is  one  of  six  operating  electric  utilities 
in  the  seven-State  American  Electric 
Power  System. 

The  announcement  by  Manning  and 
Cook  said: 

Because  It  enccnnpasses  new  concepts  In  the 
electric  utility  industry,  not  only  in  its  engi- 
neering and  deelgn  but  In  the  fact  that  here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  major  electric  generat- 
ing facility  will  be  jointly  owned  by  an  in- 
veetor-owned  utility  and  member-owned 
electric  cooperatives  and  financed  entirely 
by  funds  obtained  from  the  private  money 
market.  Also,  plans  call  for  the  plant  to  be 
tied  in  to  the  transmission  systems  of  six  of 
the  SUte's  principal  utilities,  which  wUl 
transmit,  \mder  contract,  the  cooperatives^ 
portion  of  its  pwwer  generation  to  the  co-ops' 
transmission  systems,  substations,  and  load 
centers. 

These  utilities,  in  addlUon  to  Ohio 
Power,  are:  the  Cincinnati  Oas  It  Elec- 
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trie  Co..  Columbus  k  Southern  Ohio  Eleo- 
trlc  Co..  the  Dajrton  Power  k  Light  Co., 
the  Toledo  Edison  Co..  and  the  Marietta 
Electric  Co. 

Virtually  all  of  the  bulk  power  supply 
needs  of  Ohio's  co-ops  today  are  pur- 
chased from  the  State's  investor-owned 
utilities.  This  supply  would  be  taken 
over  by  Buckeye  Power  sometime  after 
completion  of  Buckeye's  new  plant  fa- 
cilities. 

Howard  Cummins,  Buckeye  general 
manager,  emphasized  that  the  co-op's 
Investment  in  the  Cardinal  plant, 
through  Buckeye  power,  ts  being  financed 
by  private  sources,  since  their  equity  and 
net  worth  are  now  sufflcient  to  attract 
private  capital.  The  30  co-ops  in  Buck- 
eye Power  serve  about  135,000  electric 
customers  in  74  of  Ohio's  88  counties,  sm:- 
cording  to  Cummins. 

Announcement  of  Ohio  Power's  pro- 
posal to  the  co-ops  for  their  joint  owner- 
shop  and  operation  of  a  major  plant  was 
made  in  late  1962  and  has  been  under 
study  since  then. 

According  to  A.  N.  Prentice,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Ohio  Pow- 
er, the  new  Cardinal  plant  will  bum  an 
estimated  3  million  tons  of  coal  or  more 
per  year  in  its  initial  two  units.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  it  will  come  from  mines  in 
eastern  Ohio  and  the  Wheeling  Panhan- 
dle area  of  West  Virginia,  Prentice  said, 
adding  that  this  fact  alone  would  "pro- 
vide a  tremendous  economic  impact"  on 
the  two-State  area. 

This  supply  of  coal.  Prentice  estimated, 
would  require  the  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 500  miners,  in  addition  to 
scores  of  other  workers  in  the  transpor- 
tation and  allied  fields.  He  added  that 
3  million  tons  of  coal  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  40,000-car  railroad  train 
extending  300  milea— or  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Cardinal  plant  said  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  studlM,  planning,  design,  and  ne- 
gotiations for  the  new  plant  have  been 
actively  underway  for  close  to  2  years, 
under  the  direction  of  Philip  Spom,  re- 
tired president  of  American  Electric 
Power  and  Ohio  Power  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  AEP  8yst«n  Development 
Committee. 

In  discussing  the  new  plant,  Spom 
described  it  as  representing  an  entirely 
new  stage  of  development  in  the  history 
of  power  generation  technology.  It  will 
be  ultramodern  in  concept  and  design 
and  will  inlUally  house  two  615.000  kilo- 
watt turbine-generator  units,  which  in 
themselves  will  further  advance  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  generating  art.  Each  unit 
will  be  of  tandem  design,  with  all  sec- 
tions of  its  turbine— the  high-.  Inter- 
mediate-, and  low-pressure  elements — 
as  well  as  the  generator,  all  revolving  on 
the  same  single  shaft  200  feet  long. 
They  will  be  the  largest  single-shaft 
turbine-generator  imits  in  the  world. 
The  electrical  generators  themselves  will 
also  be  the  world's  largest  and  will  be 
water  cooled. 

The  units  will  oiperate  under  steam 
conditions  of  3,500  pounds  per  square 
inch  pressure  and  a  temperature  of 
1.000°  P..  with  double  reheat  twnpera- 
tures  of  1.025*  and  1,050*. 

When  in  operation.  Cardinal  is  ex- 
pected to  achieve  a  new  low  in  steam- 


electric  production  coats,  brought  about 
by  a  MHnbination  of  the  units'  antici- 
pated generating  efficiency  and  the  en- 
tire plant's  projected  capital  investment 
cost  of  about  $100  per  kilowatt  of  capac- 
ity. At  1.230.000  kilowatts.  Cardinal  will 
be  Ohio's  largest  power  station — with  a 
capacity  about  15  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  present  largest  plant,  the 
Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp.'s  huge  Kyger 
Cre«k  plant  at  Cheshire,  also  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

The  new  plant  will  be  complete  in 
itself  but  will  be  located  only  several 
hundred  feet  south  of  Ohio  Power's  220,- 
000-kllowatt  Tidd  plant.  The  location, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  imtil 
recently  was  the  site  of  the  AEP  system's 
500.000-volt  "ndd  transmission  test  proj- 
ect, where  high-voltage  research  was 
carried  out  during  the  period  1947-52 
to  pave  the  way  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
major  transmission  lines  of  today. 

The  plant  will  be  interconnected  with, 
and  backed  up  by,  Ohio  Power's  six  other 
major  steamplants,  as  well  as  those  of 
its  affiliated  utilities  throughout  the 
AEP  system. 

The  co-ops  were  organized  in  the  late 
1930's  for  the  specific  Job  of  building 
power  lines  to  Ohio's  unserved  rural 
areas,  where  only  18.8  percent  of  the 
State's  farms  had  such  service.  The 
first  pole  set  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
by  an  electric  co-op  was  In  Ohio— near 
Piqua — on  November  14,  1935. 

During  the  intervening  years,  the  co- 
ops and  the  investor-owned  utilities  have 
made  electric  service  available  to  all 
Ohio  farms,  of  which  99  percent  are  now 
served.  Member  co-ops  of  the  Buckeye 
organization  have  built  over  30.000  miles 
of  lines  that  deliver  power  to  approxi- 
mately 135,000  customers  over  roughly 
65  percent  of  the  State's  land  area. 
Much  of  this  expansion  has  been  with 
the  aid  of  100-percent  loans  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

A  list  of  the  Ohio  rural  electric  co- 
operatives follows : 

Pioneer  Rural  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc..  Piqua. 
Ohio. 

Delaware  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

Inter-County  Rural  Klectrle  Co-op..  Inc., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Marlon  Rural  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.,  Marlon. 
Ohio. 

Holmes-Wayne  Electric  Co-<^..  Inc.,  Mll- 
lersburg,  Ohio. 

Belmont  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.,  St.  Olalrs- 
vlUe,  Ohio. 

Midwest  Electric,  Inc.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Paulding-Putnam  Electric  Co-c^..  Inc.. 
Paulding,  Ohio. 

Licking  Rural  Electrification.  Inc.,  Utica, 
Ohio. 

Darke  Rural  Electric  Co-op..  Inc..  Oreen- 
vUle.  Ohio. 

Unlcm  Rural  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.,  Mary*- 
vUle,  Ohio. 

Tuscarawas-Coshocton  Elec.  Co-op.,  Inc., 
Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Lorain-Medina  Rural  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc., 
WelUngton,  Ohio. 

Morrow  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc..  Mt.  OUead, 
Ohio. 

North  Central  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.,  Attica, 
Ohio. 

South  Oentral  Rural  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.. 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Trlcounty  Rural  Sec.  Co-op..  Inc.  Na- 
poleon. Ohio. 


Logan  County  Co-op  Power  &  Light  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  Bellefontalne,  Ohio. 

Butler  Rural  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

North  Western  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.,  Bryan, 
Ohio. 

Firelands  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.,  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

Carroll  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc,  Carrollton, 
Ohio. 

United  Rural  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc..  Kenton. 
Ohio. 

Ouernsey-Musklngum  Electric  Co-op..  InCn 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Hancock-Wood  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.,  North 
Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Buckeye  Rural  Electric  Co-op..  Inc.,  Galll- 
polls,  Ohio. 

Washington  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc..  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Adams  Rural  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc..  West 
Union,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc..  Kelleys 
Island,  Ohio. 

Southeastern  Michigan  Rural  Electric  Co- 
op., Inc.,  Adrian.  Mich. 

Ohio's  first  electric  co-op  (Pioneer) 
was  also  the  first  in  the  Nation.  It  was 
organized  in  1935.  with  construction 
started  on  November  14  of  that  year. 
Ohio's  last  co-op.  Lake  Brie,  was  or- 
ganized in  1949. 

Co-op  lines  have  been  financed  to  date 
by  100  percent  loans  from  the  Rural 
Eaectrlflcatlon  Administration.  The 
total  borrowed  to  date  is  $72,372,571. 
Payments  on  the  principal  amount  to 
$30,454,299 — approximately  $3  million  of 
which  has  been  paid  ahead  of  schedule — 
and  the  debt  outstanding  to  REA 
amounts  to  $41,918,272. 

Starting  with  "zero"  figures  in  1936, 
Ohio's  co-ops  today  have:  30.000  miles 
of  power  lines  in  operation;  1344M7  con- 
sumers receiving  service;  ftnnual  sales 
totaling  942,168,639  kllowatt-houra.  and 
an  average  of  6.981  kilowatt-hours  sold 
per  consimier. 

Ohio  Rural  Sectric  Cooperatives,  Inc.. 
with  headquarters  at  4302  Indianola 
Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio,  was  foimded  in 
1941.  It  is  similar  to  a  trade  association 
functioning  to  solve  mutual  problems  in 
power  supply,  safety,  employees'  insur- 
ance, legislation,  scholarship  program, 
supply  of  construction  materials,  ware- 
housing, membership  education,  power- 
use  education,  legal  problems,  public 
relations. 

Its  officers  are:  President — Poster 
Scott,  Chandlersville,  Ohio;  first  vice 
president — Frank  Clay,  LaRue,  Ohio; 
second  vice  president — Lloyd  Leather- 
berry,  Carrollton,  Ohio;  secretary-treas- 
urer— Howard  Mosier.  Haviland.  Ohio; 
executive  manager— Howard  Cummins. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  counsel — John  W. 
King.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Buckeye  Power,  Inc..  with  headquar- 
ters at  4302  Indianola  Avenue.  Colimibus, 
Ohio,  was  organized  in  1959,  and  is 
owned  by  all  Ohio  electric  cooperatives 
for  the  purpose  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  to  member 
co-ops. 

Its  officers  are:  President — Owen 
Manning,  Coshocton,  Ohio;  vice  presi- 
dent— Charles  Wyckcrff,  Piketon.  Ohio; 
secretary-treasurer — Powers  Luse.  North 
Baltimore,  Ohio;  executive  manager — 
Howard  Cummins,  Colmnbus,  Ohio,  and 
counsel — John  W.  King,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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mw  Bnckeye  group's  engineering  con- 
sultants are  Soathem  Engineers,  of  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  and  loeb  &  Eames.  of  New 
YorkCltjr. 

Ohio  Power  Co.  Is  one  of  six  major 
operating  companies  comprising  the 
American  Electric  Power  System. 

In  tta  15.400-s4\iare-mile  servioe  area. 
Ohio  Power  provides  electric  power  for 
4<5,0M  customers.  This  area  embraces 
parts  of  53  counties  in  a  broad  belt  across 
north-central  Ohio  and  a  wide  area  in 
the  central,  southeastern,  and  southern 
sections  of  the  State.  Population  of  the 
area  is  approximately  1.750.000. 

To  serve  Its  customers,  Ohio  Power 
maintains  a  staff  of  approximately  3.700 
employees.  General  offices  are  in  Can- 
ton, with  division  offices  located  in  Steu- 
benville.  Canton.  Coshocton,  ZanesvUle. 
Ifewark,  Portsmouth,  TUBn.  Pindlay.  and 
Lima.  Offices  and  service  facilities  are 
maintained  In  31  other  cities  and  towns. 

Ohio  Power  operates  six  steam -electric 
generating  stations  on  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingum  Rivers.  Their  combined 
power-producing  capability  is  2.900,000 
kilowatts.  These  pluits.  plus  10  other 
major  plants  and  several  smaller  ones, 
give  the  AEP  system  a  generating  capa- 


bility of  7  million  kilowatts— largest  of 
any  Investor -owned  electric  system  In 
^e  Nation.  In  addition  to  this  capacity, 
Ohio  Power  has  available  for  its  cus- 
tomers backup  generation  from  19  oUier 
utilities  with  which  the  AEP  system  has 
Interconnections . 

The  company  operates  more  than  4,000 
miles  of  transmission  lines  ranging  from 
23.000  to  345.000  volts,  the  latter  being 
the  highest  in  general  use  in  the  Nation. 
To  carry  electricity  from  transmission 
substations  to  the  customers,  Ohio  Power 
operates  more  than  17,000  miles  of  dls- 
trllnitlon  Unes. 

Ohio  Power's  history  dates  back  to 
1883  when  the  earliest  predecessor  com- 
panies came  Into  being.  Throughout  its 
80  years  of  existence,  the  company  has 
pioneered  many  technological  advances 
which  have  become  staxKl&rds  for  the 
Industry. 

Ohio  Power  is  the  Nation's  10th  largest 
Investor -owned  electric  utility  company 
from  the  standpoint  of  sales  of  elec- 
tricity, approximately  14 '2 -billion  kilo- 
watt-hours having  been  sold  In  1962. 
While  Ohio  Power  sells  more  electricity 
than  any  other  Ohio  electric  company.  It 
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Monday,  OcTOBea  28, 1963 

il>egUlative  dag  of  Tuesdmy,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  13  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
ealled  to  order  by  the  Viee  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rer.  Avderick  Brown 
Harris,  DJX.  offered  the  foUowhig 
prayer: 

O  Ood,  Tlxy  word  Is  written  In  the 
very  framework  of  the  universe:  Thy 
Image  Is  stamped  at  the  very  core  of  our 
being.  It  Is  Thy  voice  which,  if  we  have 
but  ears  to  hear,  soimdeth  In  the  ex- 
periences which  sing  and  sob  and  sigh 
across  life's  changing  scenes. 

Discarding  every  mask  and  disguise  of 
pretense,  which,  alas,  too  often  we  wear 
befdre  the  face  of  man,  we  come  praying 
that  the  fretful  fears  that  fli™  our  sight 
may  be  east  out  by  a  k>ve  that  takes  the 
dimness  of  oar  souls  away. 

In  the  vlsioQ  splendid  of  divine  Father- 
hood and  of  himum  brotherhood,  may 
we  dream  our  dreams,  fashion  our  lives, 
enact  our  laws,  build  our  Nation,  and 
plan  our  world  until  this  shadowed 
earth,  which  is  our  home,  rolls  out  of 
the  darkness  into  the  light  and  it  Is  day- 
break everywhere. 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  life  ia  the  light  for  all  men. 
Amen. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DIS- 
PENSED WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makstield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE       ' 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Fui.b«icht.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW  AND 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elmployment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansvikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
October  24,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


ranks  third  in  revenxies  received  from 
electric  sales  and  third  in  the  number  of 
customers  served. 

To  provide  its  customers  with  electric 
service,  Ohio  Power  has  a  net  capital  in- 
vestment of  nearly  $700  million.  This 
amounts  to  about  $1450  for  each  cus- 
tomer served  and  $200,000  per  employee. 
During  the  past  decade,  Ohio  Power  has 
Invested  an  average  of  $42  million  per 
year  for  the  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  its  facilities. 

Ohio  Power's  six  major  powerplants, 
their  locations  and  capabilities  follow: 

MusMngimi  River  plant.  Beverly.  Ohio, 
888^)00  kilowatts;  Phllo  plant,  near 
ZanesvUle.  497.000  kilowatts;  Tldd  plant. 
Brilliant,  Ohio.  220,000  kilowatts;  Philip 
Sporn  plant,  Graham  Station,  W.  Va., 
owned  Jointly  with  Appalachian  Power 
Co.,  1,100,000  kilowatts — Ohio  Power's 
portion.  816,000  kilowatts;  Kammer 
plant.  Captlna.  W.  Va.,  owned  Jointly 
with  Ormet  Corp.,  «75.000  kilowatts- 
Ohio  Power's  portion.  305.000  kilowatts; 
and  Windsor  plant.  Power.  W.  Va.. 
owned  Jointly  with  West  Penn  Power 
Co..  300,000  kilowatts — Ohio  Power's  por- 
tion. 150,000  kilowatts. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEjrr.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  wiU  be 
stated. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  M  Dean.  1450A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade 
indicated,  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS.  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations,  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk,  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
tn  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESlDEa^T.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  wiU  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldait.  I 
ask  imimlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  win  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    B£r.   President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resxmied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

commissabt     and     rspokts     on     mkssnro 
Teansactions 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnLstrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  W&ahington,  D.C.,  trana- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  com- 
mlasary  and  messing  transactions,  for 
fiscal  year  1903  (with  accompanying  re- 
pots);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Compacts  vob  PiOMortNO  Hiorwat  Teaitic 
SArvrr 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Coliunbla.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  approved  August 
ao.  1068.  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  several  States  to  negotiate  and  enter 
Into  compacts  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
highway  traffic  safety  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Conmierce. 

Ebtablishmknt  op  Indiana  Ditnks  National 
Lakksboue 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  piupoees  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


for  a  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  COBiMnTEE  ON 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES— FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral employment  and  pay  for  the  month 
of  September  1963.  In  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  several  years'  standing, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  stat^nent  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^?ort 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


FSDXaAL   PZBSONNZL  IN   EXJCUTIVK    BSANCH.   SKPTKMBSK    1963   AND   AUGXTBT    1963,    AND   PaT, 

August  1963  and  Jult  1968 

pxbsonnkl  and  pat  suicicast 

(See  toble  I) 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports  for  September   1963  submitted  to  the  Joint 

Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noneaaentlal  'Pederal  E]q>endlt\ire8  Is  summarized  as  toUows: 


Civilian  personnel  in 
executive  branch 

Parroll  (In  thousands)  in 
executive  branch 

Total  and  major  catecories 

In  Sep- 
tember 
num- 
bered- 

In  August 

num- 

bered- 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

{-) 

In  August 
was— 

In  July 

was— 

Increase 

{+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

Total ' 

xmm 

2,sis.oa 

-22.804 

$1.  Ml.  472 

$1,370,106 

—$28,726 

Airencies  ezchiaive  of  Department  of 
Defense 

1,44&,7S3 
1. 046,417 

1.4n2  235 
1,052.7W 

-10,483 
-6.881 

T78.810 
562, 662 

792.  m 
578,027 

—13,261 

Department  of  Defense 

-16,461 

Inside  the  United  States 

2.321026 
108,144 
M1.8M 

2.34B.0Q8 
1«5,038 
567.112 

—26,073 
+2,309 
-6.766 

^itsi'lf  th4'  I'piM  «t«tfli 

Industrial  emptoymeot . 

Foreifn  Dstionab 

lOOiOOO 

161,600 

-1.000 

28.082 

« 27, 780 

+282 

>  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  Howard  and  Doro- 
thy Hillier,   of  Dafter,  Mich.,  prajrlng 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  m  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  %b»  niimbw  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  ahows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I.  n.  m,  and  IV. 


Table  I. — ContolidaUd  table  of  Federal  -perumnel  intide  and  outride  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  September 
196S,  and  comparison  with  Augiut  196S,  and  pay  for  Axigv^t  196S,  and  comparison  unth  July  196S 


Department  or  agency 


Kneutlve  departoieata  (except  Department  of  Deleose): 

Agriculture 

Commeroe 

Health.  Bdooatlafi,  and  WeUkre 

Interior L ... 

Justice IT 

Ubor I. 

Post  OfBoe 

SUteo _ 

_    Treasury 

KxecuUve  OflBoe  of  the  Prestdcnt: 

Whlte  House  OflJce 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Council  of  Roono^c  Atfvtoers 

Executive  Mansloa  and  Grounds 

Natkxial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coaacfl 

National  Security  Councfl . .. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning . ...... ...... 

Ofnce  of  Science  and  Teebnology 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  far  Trade  Negotiations 

President's  Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting  Partldpatiaa... 
President's  Committee  oo  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations... 

American  Battle  Monuments  CommiKton 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstnn 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission  ... 

CivU  War  Centennial  Commlasioo _ 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts : I.III....II 

Commission  oo  Civil  RlgbU 

Delaware  River  Basin  CommtsriOB 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Wsshlngtan 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commtelon  . _. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatioo. -.........^........^.. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Peraoonel 


September 


106,366 
31. 176 
81,401 
68,152 
31.863 
0.400 

587.764 
42,517 
86,661 

376 
483 

47 
74 

28 

42 

467 

100 

27 
7 

4 

32 

436 

7.227 

616 

860 

4.038 

i 

6 

«2 

2 

293 

240 

46^157 

7 

1.4« 

1,374 


August 


114.843 
32,212 
82.820 

■60.834 

32.137 

0.670 

600,162 
42,011 
86,678 

380 

408 

46 

77 

30 

40 

470 

50 

36 

17 

4 

27 
436 

7,267 

tea 

863 

4.073 

6 

• 

90 

2 

200 

237 

46,567 

7 

1.6»3 

I,»4 


Increase 


Decrease 


50 
1 


-1 


6,478 

i.or 

1,330 

1.682 

174 

m 

2,408 

304 

1,017 

5 
16 


10 


40 
8 
3 

36 


38 
.... 


410 

"n 


Pay  (in  tboaaands) 


August 


$60,064 
31,340 
43,158 
30.610 
21.366 
6.079 

287.083 
22.630 
63,137 

360 

447 

61 

40 

27 


34 

21 

7 
7 

32 

04 

6.566 

427 

067 

2,588 

6 

6 

SB 

2 

211 

183 

13,718 

4 

1,073 

860 


July 


$50,646 
20.706 
44.163 
40.904 
22,006 
6,238 

201.714 
28.737 
64,338 

373 
466 

42 
42 
34 
36 

411 

36 
33 

7 


Ini 


Decrease 


38 

80 

6,807 

446 

607 

2,603 

4 

7 

86 

3 

226 

186 

$<786 

4 

1,118 


$«4 


$501 


904 
1.386 
1.330 

147 
3.731 
1.107 
2.301 

12 
10 


It 

a 
1 


341 
19 


1 
14 

S 
1.0W 

ij 

14 
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Tablb  I. — C«mtiidaUd  table  of  Ftienl  veraomnel  inndt  and  otUticU  the  UniUd  StaUt  tmploytd  by  tkf  executive  agenciet  during  September 
1963,  and  eowtpariwn  with  AuguH  19S3,  and  pay  Jor  Augutt  196S,  and  eompart90»  with  Jutf  1965 — Continued 


DcfMVtllMBt  or 


Indyixtont  aeancto— Continuad 
Fpeleral  Home  Loan  Rsnk  Board. 
7ed«na  Maritime  CommiatoB. 
Federal  MediaUoa  aad  CooolUaUaB  I 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council  < 

Federal  Tnwle  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conuni 

General  Accounting  Office ...„„. 

General  Services  AdminLstratlon ... 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.. .... 

Indian  Clainu  Ciwiiiihitoa— 

Intmititir  Cofluaeree  CMnBtialaa.. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Honstnu  Anthorlty . 

National  Capital  Planning  Commissloa. ........_._.. .. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. . 

National  Galtery  or  Art 

National  LatMr  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Fioard .. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Puiama  Canal ........ 

President"'!  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board „ 

Renecoliation  BoarQ. .........._,........_. ..................... 

St.  Lawrance  Seaway  Development  CorponUloo 

Sectirltin  and  Exchange  OommtaBtao. 

Selective  Service  System _ 

Small  Bwiinew  AdmlnlUratton 

Smithflonlan  Institution.. 

Soldiers' Home „ 

Boutli  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Elorida  Wat«r  Staij  Com- 

miarion. . . .  .. ..... ... 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Boati 

Tarlfl  Commission- - _ 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

V.8.  Arms  Control  aad  Olaarmameat  A«ei>cy _. 

U.S.  Information  Agency ._ 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Tetal,  exelwlinc  Department  of  De»n» 

Net  decrease,  eicludinx  DepBrtment  of  DeJeBseL... 

Department  of  Defense: 

OfBoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

DeiMTtment  of  tba  Army 

Departmeat  of  the  Nary 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Sopport  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defease  Supply  Agency ..._. 

Office  of  Civil  Defease _ 

U.S.  Court  of  MllltMT  AppraJa. 

Interdepartateatal  aoUvities 

International  military  activities.- 

Armed  Foreee  tnfermation  and  education  activities. 
Clawiftod  activitiM 


Personnel 


September      Aoinat 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

NetdMraaaa,  Dapartmant  of  Defenaa. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense". 
Net  decrease,  iadudiniK  Deptartnient  of  Del 


1.2M 
34* 
M8 

1,154 

4 
l.lSt 

190 

4,  Ml 

32,003 

7,244 

14,117 

31 

2.411 

20.003 

441 

SO 

6S 

310 

1,068 

138 

063 

14,070 

57 

1,036 

210 

163 

1.3M 

6.880 

s,3n 

1.482 
1.073 

11 

26 

27S 

156 

17.788 

151 

11,000 

173,780 

SSI 


1,245 
300 

i.ao* 


1.445.70 


2.154 

374,791 

340,  ON 

207.260 

1.996 

6L'6 

25.422 

1,050 

N 

13 

60 

421 

1.057 


1,MI.417 


2,402,100 


I,«I4 

144 

4.901 

33,017 

7,241 

14,180 

21 

2,413 

30.538 

436 

64 

74 

316 

2,017 

138 

071 

14.087 

67 

1.963 

210 

169 

1.301 

0.038 

i.sao 

1,0M 

IS 
3S 

381 

158 
17.084 

168 

11.982 

172,177 

ON 


1.4C.2as 


2.203 

>S7S,7n 

S43.aS4 

207.173 

2.0W 

503 

24.051 

1,007 

40 

14 

50 

420 

1.662 


1.0S2.7W 


2.515,033 


10 


17 
IS2 


Decrease 


Par  (<■  thwisands) 


August 


11 
3 
1 

55 


80 
24 

"72 

2 
S78 


6 
0 
0 

29 


8 

17 

"27' 
.... 

tt 

ao 

17 
98 
11 


8 

3 

190 

17 


03 


aOl  16. 784 

16,483 


w 


33 
471 


40 

a.tn 

2,  MS 


47 
1 
1 


S867 
180 
358 
866 


3.003 

1^79a 

4.  IN 

•,0«B 

21 

1,711 

34,422 

206 

45 

68 

140 

1,45S 

M 

•87 

7.035 

41 

1.130 

183 

KM 

on 

2.308 

8S1 
305 

7 

30 

308 

m 

U.ttl 

123 

6.712 

80. 008 

126 


778,010 


1,511 

196.030 

193.190 

155.524 

1.039 

383 

12.006 

040 

M 

9 

42 

220 

1.0tt 


002 
0,381 


0,863 


003  I  33.707 

22,864 


662,502 


1,341.472 


July 


Increase 


1000 

192 
*70 
903 


888 

80 

3,225 

17.247 

4.784 

•1443 

38 

1.788 

22.708 

210 

54 

04 

149 

1,510 

118 

733 

0.030 

a 

1.174 

197 

MO 

1.0M 

2,300 

3,838 

B&l 

379 

11 

21 

217 

ISO 

11,7a 

150 

4.282 

84.000 

140 


792.171 


1,897 

196.  «M 

<  1(8.738 

163,725 

1.080 

392 

13,749 

906 

SO 

9 

43 

233 

OU 


678.027 


1,37a.  190 


$1,054 


lOOS 


1.460 


Decrease 


3 
18 

48 


17 

'i32 
492 

385 

403 

7 

77 


11 

9 

0 

• 

01 

34 

46 

2 

48 
IS 

3 
38 
98 
93 

"14 

4 

1 

S 

4 

410 

27 


3,  MO 

20 


6,212 
13.261 


19.473 


40 


426 


386 

671 
S,S42 

8,201 

tl 

9 

1.0S4 


1 
U 


465 

15.465 

.on  i 


15,9M> 


o.8n 

20  730 

( 


31  on 


>  Revised  ob  basia  of  later  tnfarmatloa. 

*  September  figure  Indadea  17,054  employees  of  the  Agency  Cor  Intematlooal  De- 
valopment  as  compared  wttii  17  242  la  August  and  their  pav.  These  AID  figures 
Indtide  employees  who  are  paid  from  forsiKB  ctirrtacica  depoated  by  foreign  gorem- 
ments  in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  September  figure  Includes  4/i64  of  these 
trast  fimd  employees  aad  the  August  flg«i«  Includes  4,<74. 

'  September  figure  include-  1,012  employe«e  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with 
1,075  in  Augost  and  their  pay. 
<  New  ageaey,  created  porsuant  to  Public  Law  80-373. 

*  F^idoaiTeof  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  InteUigenoe  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agmey. 

*  IneiwieB  employment  by  Federal  scencles  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Aet  <PtiW4e  Law  87-066),  as  follows: 


Agency 


AgrlciUwa  Depart  mwit. 

Interior  Department 

TennaHea  Valley  AaUbority. 


September 


3.897 

8,000 

01 


Total. 


o^ooo 


August 


1.881 

lao 

00 


Cbaage 


+J.010 


-♦-4,627 


Table  II, — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agenciea  during  September  1963,  and  comparison  vith 

August  1963 


DepartiMBt  or  agency 


Executive  AepartiBents  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agricalture_...i _. ................ 

Commerce. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

PottOAee 

Otaiatt 

TreaBary"I~"I..I '-""'""..".. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


8eptaa»- 


107,006 
30,521 
80,843 
67,506 
31,587 
9,301 

160,362 
10.730 
80^048 


De- 
crease 


0,633 

1,026 

1,338 

1,714 

171 

187 

«.417 

383 

1.017 


Department  or  aseney 


Executive  OfBoe  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office^ 


Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

ExecutlTS  Manslnn  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CounclL. 

National  Saoirity  Council 

Office  <A  EmargaDCy  Planning 

Ofllce  of  Sdenn  and  Tacbnology "_ 

Office  of  tba  Special  JUpraM&tatlTa  tat 
Trade  Negotiations 


Septem- 


376 

403 

47 

M 

30 

43 

407 

100 


Aofuat 


«0 

77 

10 

40 

470 


S 
1 


De- 


{ 

16 

■3 

1 
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Tabus  H.— Federal  per$onnel  intid*  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  Kteeutute  agende*  durina~Stalember  1963,  and  eompariton  vnth 

Augwt  1^5— Continued  /^ 


Departmrnt  or  afleaey 


Executive  Office  of  the  Preeidsnt— Conthiaod 
President's  Commission  on  Regietratlon 

and  Voting  Partidpaticn. 

President's  Committee  on  EQual  Oppor- 

timlty  In  Hooslng ..... 

Independent  agendea: 

Advisory    Commission   an   Intergovem- 

mental  Relations 

American  Battle  Mooumonts  Oom mission. 

Atomic  Energy  Conunisston.. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commlsaioa 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  CivU  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission .... 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  

Federal  Commimlcations  Commission.. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal     Mediation     and     Conciliation 

Service 

Federal  Power  Commlaitoi 

Federal  Radiation  Coune41 « 

Federal  Trade  CommL^skm 

Foreign  Claims  .Scttlemcut  Commission... 

General  Aooounlliig  Offles 

Oeneral  Services  Administration...... 

Oovemmenl  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  i  Inance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 
National  Capital  Transportation  A«ency.. 

Natitmal  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  MediaUon  Board 

National  Sdenoe  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 


Se^ 

Aognat 

IB- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

7 

17 

10 

4 

4 



S3 

37 

S 

7 
7,1»4 

7 
7,331 

37 

010 

034 

8 

858 

801 

3 

<m 

4070 
S 



30 

0 

03 

0 
90 



38 

3 

2 

203 

300 

0 

340 

337 

3 

45,107 

45,507 

400 

7 
1,400 

7 
1,630 

70 

L272 

1,302 

80 

1,334 

1,340 

11 

340 

3tt 



3 

396 

399 

1 

1,1&4 

1.300 

66 

4 

4 

1,155 

M04 

9 

110 

lOS 

7 

4.430 

4.406 

78 

31970 

32.005 

36 

7.344 

7.341 

3 

13,927 

13,900 

00 

21 

21 

3,411 

3,413 

3 

30,950 

30,626 

675 

441 

436 

0 

SO 

04 

6 

06 

74 

0 

SIO 

310 

6 

1,906 

1,904 

39 

138 

138 

10 

•*• 

•49 

oas 

9 

170 

107 

3 

Dq;Mrtment  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Emidoy- 

ment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devdopment  Cor- 

porati<a. 

SecurltiTj  and  Exdiange  Commission. 

Selective  Serviee  System 

Small  Business  Administration^..... 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers' Home 

South   Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.8.  Arms  Control  and  Disaraoament  Agency. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  exduolng  Depittnent  of  De- 
fense  


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Del 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Dennae  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  CommonioatkMis  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Offlee  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Courts  of  MUltary  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 

activities 

Classified  activities 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Deiwrtment  of  Defense. 


Orand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  indudlng  Department  of 
Defease .....     „ 


Septam- 
bar 


87 

i,sao 

330 

103 
1,360 
0,740 
3,324 
L400 
1,073 

11 

35 

275 

156 

17.788 

151 

3,378 

171,763 


1,381,097 


2,101 

823.381 

316,246 

209,972 

1.990 

096 

28,422 

LOBO 

39 

13 

36 

421 
1.067 


943,928 


2,824.028 


Augost 


57 

1,003 

319 

100 
1,301 
4779 

8.sa 

Le«2 

I.0S4 

15 

35 

383 

ISO 

17,983 

160 

3,410 

171,578 


1,397,010 


2,143 
327,598 
319, 2M 

2n,ooe 

3,010 
SOS 

34,961 

1,007 

40 

18 

87 

420 
1,002 


961,483 


2,349.006 


In- 


18S 


300 

10, 


De- 
crease 


1" 

6 

.__ 



S2 



— 

SO 
19 

:...::" 

90 

11 


8 

3 

IftS 

17 

38 


10 
471 


10,809 
619 


42 
4,217 
S.00i 

1,730 
14 


477 
1 


803        0.060 

8.664 


7«2 


25,806 


38,07» 


i  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

>  September  figure  hwludea  3,896  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Intemattonal  Der^op- 
DMBt  as  compared  with  3,060  In  August. 


*  September  figure  indudes  047  employees  of  the  Peaoe  Corps  as  compared  with  719 
In  August. 

*  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  80-878. 


Table  III. — Federal  pertonnel  outside  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  September  1963,  and  comparison  with 

Augutt  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Xxsootlve  departments  (except  Department  of 
D«l«ose): 

Agriculture . 

Commerce .... 

Health,  Education,  and  WoUare^ 

Interior ._ 

JusUce _ 

Labor 

Pwt  Offlee ^^ 

Sttte" ._ 

Treastiry .'..'". "..I"""""! 

iBdependent  agendea: 

American  Battle  Monumonts Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Asronautioi  Board ! 

Civil  SeryioeCommissioo 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commiaiioai_. 

Oeneral  Aooountlng  Offles 

Oeneral  Services  AdminMration 

Bousing  and  Home  Finaaoce  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spacw  Admln- 

totrallon 

National  Labor  RelatiotM'Boardrmiim! 

National  Sdenoe  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Sdectlve  Service  System,  "mil".. r 


Septem- 

August 

In- 

De- 

oeaae 

crease 

1.800 

1.8a 

SO 

664 

000 

12 

048 

049 

1 

607 

636 

33 

800 

809 

S 

106 

93 

10 

____ 

1,803 

11,408 

9 

81.781 

81,793 

,   . 

12 

OU 
430 

OU 
430 

1 

88 

80 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1,060 

3 

3 

40 

3 

1,060 
2 

3 
41 



10 

-.■■■■•• 

••*••*•. 

1 

91 

00 

2 

33 

32 

1 

190 

198 

8 

13 

13 

33 

33 

14 

13 

1 

14.800 

liSSO 

*•*>—«— ^ 

20 

148 

140 

«»***H« 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agenciea— Oontinusd 
Small  Buslneas  Administration.. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans*  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  exduding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  exduding  Department  ot 

Defense . . ..... ...... 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense ...... 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy ! 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Delense  Communications  Agency ... 

Interdepartmental  activities 

Intornstional  military  activities . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defeoia... 


Department  of 


Orand  total,  including 

Defense 

Net  increase,  indoding  Department  of 

Defense. 


Segsm- 


57 
10 


8,021 
900 


04.055 


68 

61,410 

34,674 

»,3»7 

81 


103,489 


108,144 


AogUBt 


66 

18 

1 

8,600 

909 


04,010 


00 

>  51, 114 

24,616 

35,476 

28 

1 

33 


10L8U 


164085 


IB- 


3 


m 


De- 


3 
1 

"s 

63 


180 


68 
1,823 

8 


3,181 

2,173 


2,868 


144 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


I  sL^'IZSTiS"' i^"^'"  Y*  *?**"  *"*"*  "«>w"-  lor  tbls  porposa.    Tbe  September  figure  inehidas  4004  of  tItMe  tnat  foad 

oom^*^'''°^.'^°*'*"'^^'**°>P'<'7«es  of  the  AmncT  for  International  Devel-  and  tita  A uguat  figure  indudes  4074. 
wl»!«  JSi?J55!!7**  7*""  U.l«3  in  August    Tbeaa  AID  figures  Indnde  omplovees        » September  figure  Includes  8«  employess  of  the  Peaea  Cotpi  at  eomparad  with 

woo  are  paid  from  foreign  oorrendes  depodted  by  foreign  goremments  in  a  trust  ftaid  880  In  Aogust.  ^^ 
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TabLiB  IV. — Indu*tii€il  employee*  of  the  Federal  GooernmetU  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  execxdive  agencies  during 

September  1965,  and  comparison  with  August  1965 


DefMitment  or  tceney 

Septom- 

Anrust 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  acency 

Septem- 

Aognst 

Id- 

ereaae 

De- 

creasB 

Executive  dep«rtim>.nU  (except  Department  0/ 
Defense): 

8,863 

6.634 

8,863 

303 

6,363 

363 
Z066 
1.730 
7.344 

38,063 
7,437 

163 

14.808 

663 

8,973 
^706 
9.015 
270 
8,311 

370 
8,076 
1.738 
7.341 

80.688 
7,803 

164 

14,788 
616 

83' 

» 

130 

173 

168 

8 

17 

111 

6 

878 
166 

3 

186 

68 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  Unlt«<l  StatM 

•  188,074 
>4.688 

106.002 
1.273 

128,768 
1,088 

1,778 

*  140. 701 

>4,eoo 

107.437 
1.263 

130. 767 
1.082 

1.783 

36" 

io* 

i" 

1,817 

Comroeroe . .... 

Interior      .. .......................... 

Outside  the  United  States : 

Department  of  the  Navy. 

Inside  the  UnlU>d  States 

Vtvtt  Ctft\em 

1.438 

Outside  the  I'nited  States 

iBdeperi'lent  agencies: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Inskle  the  United  States 

808 

Foflnptt.!   A  vi  At  inn  Affpnrv 

Outside  the  Unlt^  States 

npnprftl  S«rv1oes  AamlnistnUon.. ........ 

Defense  Supply  Aitency. 

Inside  the  United  SUtes 

Government  Printing  Oflttce 

10 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration                             . -- 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  oecrease.   Department  of  De- 
ereaae 

473,408 

476.723 

87 

4.261 

Panama  Canal  

8t.  Lawrence  SMway  Development  Cor- 

4,234 

Grand  total.  Including  Department 
ment  of  Defense 

Tnnnmmw  Vaney  Anthorlty 

861,366 

667, 113 

«2 

Vlrftn  Islands  Corporation 

6.848 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense . 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 

88,868 

00.800 

68 

1, 

1,687 
633 

ol  Deienw......... .-,-. ..... 

6,786 

1 

*  Subject  to  revision. 


*  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Tablb  V. — Foreign  nationals  toorking  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
ojf  fund*  from  which  they  are  paid,  a*  of  September  1963  and  comparison  urith  August  1965 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

September 

Aosust 

September 

August 

September 

August 

September 

August 

34 

83 

3,067 

31, 176 

77,610 

266 

80,234 

6,226 

1,397 

87 

640 

33 

78 

2,974 

21,219 

78,132 

247 

80.599 

6.214 

1.496 

8« 

663 

34 

83 

3.868 

3,843 

11,001 

368 

18,266 

33 

78 

110 
12 
88 

131 
13 
86 

2,853 

17.321 
65,633 

17.841 
66,106 

3.866 

Germany — - - - 

11.940 
247 

Greece — 

Japan . . 

17,638 
6.336 

17,804 
8.214 

14.330 

■14.423 

18,873 

Korea . 

786 

>740 

661 
67 

756 

Morocco _.....,.--....—...——————.——————-—-- 

Netherlands    -. ........„...——————--—. 

86 

Trtnldad - 

640 

863 

1<ota]                              -  --  

160,600 

161.600 

106,818 

107,468 

16.823 

18.934 

87,060 

38,201 

>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

arATKMKMT     BT     SXNATOB     BTRO     OP     VlBOINIA 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  September  totaUng  2,492,169,  com- 
pared with  2.615.033  In  Axigust.  ThlB  was  a 
net  decrease  of  22.864.  including  a  net  in- 
crease of  4,627  In  temporary  employment 
tinder  the  public  works  acceleration  program 
authorised  by  Public  Law  87-668. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1964,  which  began 
July  1,1963,  follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

July             

2,618,868 
2,616,083 
2,402,160 

9,140 

August 

3.824 

September    

22,864 

Total  Fedwal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  September  was  1,446,- 
762,  a  decrease  of  16,483  as  oompued  with 
the  August  total  of  1,462,235.  Total  civilian 
employment  in  the  military  agencies  in  Sep- 
tember was  1,046,417,  a  decrease  of  6381  as 
compared  with  1,062,798  In  August. 

CivlUan  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Agriculture  Department  with  6.478,  Post 
Office  Department  with  2,408,  Interior  De- 


partment with  1,682,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  with  1329.  Commerce 
Department  with  1,037,  Treasury  Department 
with  1.017  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  with  676.  The  de- 
creases In  Agriculture  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Army  with 
3,921  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with 
2,945.  The  Defense  Supply  Agency  reported 
the  largest  Increase  with  471. 

Inside  the  United  SUtes.  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  28,073  and  outside  the 
United  States,  civilian  employment  Increased 
2,209.  Industrial  employment  by  Federal 
agencies  In  September  totaled  661,366,  a  de- 
crease of  6,766. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

POBEION     NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,492,169  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regxilar  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Oovernment  activities  abrocul, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  160,600 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U3.  agencies 
overseas  during  September  who  were  not 
ootmted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.    The 


nimiber  In  August  was  161,600.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  Sept«nber 
follows : 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada ........ 

84 

83 

2,067 

21.176 

77.610 

288 

60,884 

«^ne 

1,897 

67 

640 

3 

34 

Crete 

83 

England  .. .. .. 

110 
12 

86 

X»K 

France 

17.331 
66,633 

3.843 

Germany 

11.  Wl 

Qre«oe 

358 

Japan       .......... 

17.638 
6,326 

14.380 

18,366 

Korea 

Morocco 

786 

661 

Netherlands 

87 

Trinidad 

640 

Total 

160,600 

106,818 

1^823 

37,060 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES — PED- 
ERAL  STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.   BYRD  of   Virginia.     Mr.   Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral  stockpile    inventories    as   of    June 
1963.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Ricort,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Ricobd,  as  follows: 
Pkdkbal  STOCKPn.!  iNvxNToam,  Jums  1963 
nmtoOTTcnoN 

This  Is  the  43d  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It  Is 
for  the  month  of  June  1963. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
In  these  stockpUes  tnitnnltted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expendlttiree  by  the  Departments  of 


Agriculture,  Defense.  Health,  Bdueation.  and 
Welfare.  Interior,  and  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  June  1,  196S, 
totaled  $14.199.994368,  and  as  of  June  80, 
1963.  they  totaled  $13.821,903372.  a  net  de- 
crease of  $378,000,986  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  summarlge  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  In 
tables  1.  2,  8,  4,  and  6,  but  the  cost  value 
flgiu'es  are  siuunarlzed  by  major  category,  as 
follows: 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  ttockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  oategory 


Stntsflc  and  critical  matwfais: 

National  stockpile '...,. 

Defease  Preduotlon  AeC 

Supplemental — barter... 

Total,  stratefflc  and  crltleal  materiaia' 

Africultural  commodities: 

Price  support  Inventonr . 

Invaotory  transiaiTed  from  national  stockpUa 

Total,  acrlealtaral  commodltlM  > ._ 

Civil  defense  sappUee  and  eqalpment: 

Civil  detrnx  itockpile,  Department  of  Defense 

Civil  drfpn<)p  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  HeiJtb,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Total,  dvU  defensa  (uppUes  and  equ^iinaat^ ^ 

Machine  toots;  I 

Defense  Production  An ....^.....'. _„... 

National  Industrial  Rsssrve  Act 

Total,  machine  tools.. 

Helium 

Total,  all  tnventortes^ 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jane  1, 1063 


86,888.070.100 
1.600.410.200 
1.831.724.514 


8.670.804.814 


6,078,707,868 
127,608,001 


6.306.316,064 


36, 615. 880 
185.866.386 


233,873,266 


2,206.600 
01.807.800 


04.015.000 


7.084.434 


14, 100,  OM,  368 


End  of  month. 
June  88, 1063 


$5,816,608,206 
1.4g0.IOi000 
1.888.072,088 


8.664.086.133 


4. 71^  486.  S3? 
127.608.001 


4.848,044.324 


36,568,627 
187.671.056 


234.280.682 


2.208,600 
Oa  108. 500 


02. 317, 100 


8,807.133 


13, 821, 80$,  872 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-821.561,000 

-006.300 

4-6.347.610 


-16  110.681 


-388,272,680 


-8PS,272,«80 


+52,747 
+I.814.«« 


+1,867,416 


-1.608.800 


-1,606,800 


+1.222,708 


-878,006,086 


>  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  $128,400,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  lor  disposal,  pursuant  to  I>ublic  Law  87-548,  during  August  1062. 

DetaUed  tables  In  thl*  report  show  each     marlzed  above.  In  terms  ot  quantity  and  cost 
oonunodlty,  by  the  m%Jor  categories  stun-     value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 


month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accovmtlng  and  other 
adjtistments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  flgrures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  packaging,  processing, 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried  In 
agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quantities  are 
stated  in  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of 
measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report  includes  program 
descriptions  and  statutory  citations  piertlnent 
to  each  stockpUe  Inventory  within  the  major 
categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Strategic  and  critical  materials  In- 
ventories (all  grades),  June  1963  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and 
excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms 
of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) . 

Table  2:  Agrlciiltural  commodities  Inven- 
tories. June  1963  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  Jime  1001  (showing  by 
Item  net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  qtxantlty) . 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories,  June. 
1963   (showing  by  Item  net  changes  dtu-lng 
the    month    in    terms   of    cost    value    and 
quantity). 

Table    5:    Helixmi   Inventories,    June    1963 
(showing  by  Item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 
New  stockpile  objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for 
eight  materials:  Aluminum,  castcff  <M,  c(^>- 
per,  feathers  and  down,  lead,  opltun,  tin. 
and  Bine. 

Appendix  B  contains  excopts  from  a  atata- 
ment  by  the  Office  of  Emergroey  Planning 
setting  forth  the  new  policy  with  respect  to 
objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  matarlals. 


Tablb  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  June  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  valiu  OTui  quantity,  and  excesses  over  mixximum  objective*  in  term*  of  quantity  a*  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


CoatvakM 

Quantity 

Commndit] 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1.  1063 

Kndof 

month, 

June  80,  1063 

Net  chants 
during 
month 

Unit  Of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,  1068 

End  of 

month, 

Jnne  SO.  1068 

Natchaaga 
during 
month 

Maximnn 
objective  i 

Bxeeasever 

maxlmnm 

objective 

Akiminum,  metal: 
Nylons)  stwkrlfe 

$487,880,600 
486^106.600 

$487,680,600 
487,  K7, 600 

Short  too 

„.    do 

do 

do 

Sbortdry  too 
do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

1.138,860 

868,616 

1.138.880 
886,681 

+8,'om' 

*>*••****•••** 

Dafcnae  ProducUon  Act 

+$1,882,000 

""*""""■■"'  ■"* 

»w 

Total „ 

838.87(1^200 

02&ae8.200 

+1.882,000 

1. 002, 804 

1,806.670 

-f«.066 

>4io,ooe 

1.841670 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Bupplementai— barter 

12.648,141 

11112.007 

+1.561408 

42.083 

47.805 

+1272 

m 

47.805 

Aluminum  oxide,  fuaed.  etude: 

NaUonal  iitockplle — 

21. 786. 100 
82, 747, 400 

31.786,100 
32.747,400 

300,088 
178.386 

30a008 
178,388 

. — ..» — 

... ... — 

8n  pple  men  tal— barter , 



............ 

Total 

44.482.500 

44,482,600 

378,350 

878.860 

soaooo 

1781 868 

Antimony: 

National  stockpile 

20.488,000 
11.77MI08 

2a  488, 000 
12,346,700 

8a  301 
3a  887 

aasoi 

31,072 

Supplemental— barter. 

— 

+470k3BI 

+686 

Total 

82.268,606 

82.733,700 

+470,201 

60.688 

61,878 

+686 

7a  000 

(*) 

Asbestos,  amoalte: 

National  stockpUe 

2,6r.600 
^02l7ll 

2.687.600 
^  326. 134 

11,706 
28,682 

11.706 
28,000 

Supplemental— barter. 

+400,418 

do 

do 

abartdrytoD 

. *»... 

do 

.do 

+1,088 

t 

Tow ,. 

Asbeatoe,  chryaoUle: 

National  stockpile...... 

8,  MS,  811 

8,088,734 

+400, 4U 

88,867 

87,806 

+1.088 

41000 

W 

8,888,200 
2,102,600 
8,«H66e 

8,886,200 

2,102,000 

8,<Heeo 

6.234 

2,848 
6,683 

6,334 
2,848 
8,  SB 

Defense  Production  Ao 



»•« ^ 

8, 88$,  808 

81888,800 

11  MM 

11  KM 

11,000 

8.104 

See  footnotes  at  end  U  tabi*. 
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Tablk  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  June  196S  (showing  by  commodity  nrf  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  erid  of  the  month) — Continued 


CoetTalne 

QnanUty 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,  IMS 

End  of 

month, 

June  30, 1903 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,  1908 

End  of 

month, 

June  30, 1003 

Netchanfle 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  > 

Excess  over 

maximum 

obJecUve 

▲•bestoe,  crocidoUte: 

National  stockpile 

t7W,100 
0,727,010 

8702,100 
7, 101, 187 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton.. 
do 

1,807 
26,066 

1.607 
27,203 

Supplemental— barter 

+8433,641 

""+2'i48' 

.............. 

Total 

7,42«,71fl 

7,803,287 

+433.641 

20.032 

28.770 

+2.148 

C) 

28.770 

Bauxite,  metal  crade.  Jamaica  type: 
National  stockpile 

13,026.000 
18.108,000 
88.170.044 

13,926,000 
18,108,000 
80.246.003 

879,740 
1,370,077 
6,098,800 

870,740 
1.370,077 
6,773,494 

Defcnae  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

+1.000.019 

do 

+76.18 

Total 

iaO.272,044 

121.338.003 

+  1.000.019 

.     do     .  .    . 

7,048,123 

8.003,311 

+76.188 

2,000,00C 

6,423,311 

do 

Bauxite,  metal  grade.  Surinam  type: 
National  itockpii^ 

78.852,800 
48.806.900 

78,862,600 
46.320.200 

4.962,700 
2.927,20C 

4.002,700 
2,927,200 

Supplemental— barter 

-39.700 

do 

do 

L<»gealetaMd 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do.. 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do. 

do.. 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

128.018.400 

123.878.700 

-38.700 

7.890.900 

7.880.000 

0.400,000 

1.489.960 

Bauxite,  refractory  md*: 

National  stockpile 

11.847.800 

11.347.800 

99.   79 

200.271 

137,000 

102,279 

Berrl: 

Natiooal  stockpile 

•.770.200 

1,426.800 

•22,738.800 

9,708.400 

1.4^8.800 

22.788.000 

-1,800 
+48,866" 

23,233 

2,64d 

11,321 

23,230 

2,643 

11,321 

-1 

Defcnae  Production  Aet 

•••*••""""•• 

Supplemental— barter 

. . 

.............. 

Total 

83.086,800 

33.982.200 

+40.700 

87,007 

37,004 

-3 

28,100 

13,904 

BeryDium  metal: 

Supplemental — barter................ 

•12,186,380 

14,263.383 

+2.007.904 

106 

123 

+18 

C) 

123 

Bismutb: 

National  stockpile 

2, 074. 300 

82,400 

5,610,000 

2.074.300 

62,400 

6. 640. 300 

1.842,402 

22,901 

^800, 493 

1,342,402 

22,001 

1600,403 

Defense  Production  Aet 

+2i,'366' 

Supplcmenta^barter 

.............. 

.•«.••••••.• 

Total 

8,246,700 

8.300.900 

+21.200 

8.871,700 

8.871,700 

8.000,000 

871,790 

Cadmium: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

21,280,300 
12,312.800 

30.800.600 
12,327.700 

-029,700 
+14.900 

10.817,688 
7,448.960 

10,490,704 
7,448.968 

-830.791 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

88, 640. 100 

82,084.300 

-014,800 

18,300,874 

17,948,783 

-330,791 

0.800.000 

11.446,783 

Castor  oil:  National  stockpile 

62,030.400 

61.290.000 

-1,848.800 

301,842,606 

100,036,682 

-6,800.963 

•23,000,000 

174,036.8«3 

Celeatlte: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

1,412,800 

1.412.300 
103,363 

""+i62,'8M" 

28,810 

38.810 
2.003 

+3,'668' 

Total 

1.41^800 

1.814.063 

+102,363 

38,810 

31.800 

+1008 

23.000 

9,800 

Chromlte.  (Aemlcal  nade: 

National  stockpfle 

11280,800 
21,442,800 

12,288.000 
21.700.849 

+1.300 
+828.649 

560,462 
078,008 

660.463 
000.064 

Supplemental— barter 

+31.040 

Total 

88,720,000 

34.064,849 

+334,749 

1,238.000 

1. 260, 100 

+21,040 

478,000 

784,100 

Chromite,  metalhnlcal  grade: 

National  stoekp  le 

204,074,200 

36,870.000 

224,071,600 

204.674.000 

36,879,901 

224,071,000 

+40C 

8,797.409 

086.040 

1.548,114 

3,707,400 

066,040 

1.643,114 

Defense  Production  Aet 

*.*•«••.*»•• 

Supplemental— barter ._ 

Total 

626,226.700 

826,220,100 

+400 

0,320,109 

0,820,100 

2.700.000 

3,020,109 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

26,149,800 
6.678,370 

26,149.800 
6,678.370 

1,047.16'. 
198,024 

1,047,160 
196,024 

Supplemental— barter 

........... 

ToUl 

30,727,070 

30,  727.  670 

do 

Pound 

1,246,783 

1,246.783 

1.300.000 

(•) 

Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 

109,280,000 

62,074,000 

2,109,000 

l«0.288,7OO 

62. 074.010 

2.109.000 

-47,800 

70,740.980 

36.104.122 

1.077,018 

76, 726. 646 

26,104.122 

1.077.018 

-21,441 

Defense  Production  Act . 

do. 

do 

Supplemental— barter ...... 

Total 

228,829,000 

223.482.300 

-47,300 

do 

103,018,120 

102.090.086 

-21,441 

19.000.000 

83,990,086 

Cocraint  oil: 

National  stockpile 

16,880,800 

11,02.800 

-2,424,000 

do 

L<»iff  dry  ton. 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton..... 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

104,043.738 

88,030.438 

-10,004,296 

C) 

88,039.436 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental— barter . 

2,080.400 

2,030,400 

07,030 

07.030 

(*) 

07,630 

Columbium: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

28,028,900 

60,266,800 

700,200 

23, 910, 300 

80,338,900 

700,100 

-9,700 

-10,000 

-100 

7,487.48« 
888,877 

7,487,400 

8,232,084 

388,877 

Defense  Production  Act 

...         .— 

Supplemental— barter .. 

.....a........ 

Total 

74.963,000 

74,067,300 

-20.400 

10,000,000 

l^  099. 000 

1,900.000 

14,199,000 

Copper: 

National  stockpile 

822,066,900 

•0.801,100 
8,198,000 

632,743,000 

•0,111,000 

8, 160, 100 

+87,100 

-090,100 

-48,600 

1,008,830 

106,436 

U883 

1.008,313 

107.107 

12,383 

-28 
-1.208 

Defense  Production  Act 

..........'• 

Supplemental— barter        ...•. 

Total 

601,066,000 

601,004,100 

-081,800 

1,120,168 

1.137.803 

-1.291 

•778.000 

861863 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 

National  stockpile 

37,741.400 

87.  740, 900 

-800 

140, 737.  610 

149,730.028 

-1.482 

180.000.000 

(0 

8e«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  dnd  criHeal  materials  inventories  (aU  grades),  June  196S  (showing  by  commodity  nd  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


CoatTahM 

Quantity 

Commodit] 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1.  1963 

End  of 

month, 

June  30, 1908 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1,1903 

End  of 

month. 

June  30, 1008 

during 
month 

Maximum 
ob}ectiTe  > 

Excess  OTer 
objective 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

National  stockpile.. .« 

$41873.800 

$41780,900 

-8106,600 

Poimd 

Short  ton 

do 

810, 049, 403 

816,968,608 

-066,809 

330,000.000 

m 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile-.. ._ 

398.100 

308,100 

1006 

1006 

1000 

8 

Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  At 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

* 

7,341800 

7.091000 

-160,300 

30,237 

2^683 

-644 

(•) 

35,063 

490,300 

483,000 

-0,700 

Ptooe 

10,067 

16,087 

35,000 

W 

Diiunond,  industrial,  eraafalng  bort: 

Natiooal  stockpile 

SupptoDMDtal- barter.. 

01, 009,  600 
16.480.700 

01,009,600 
18,460,700 

Carat 

31,113,411 
6,623.748 

31,113,411 
6,623.748 

do. 

do 

Tata _ 

77,060.300 

77,066,300 

30,087,160 

30.637.150 

30.000,000 

6, 637, 159 

Diamond,  industrial,  stooec 

Matlnn&l  ntiW^nlM 

100. 601. 600 
180.481.478 

100, 601, 600 
180,008.800 

do 

0,315,183 
16,461066 

0.816.183 
15.451068 

SupplemenUl— barter 

+180,822 

do 

do.. 

Piece 

ToUl 

380.061978 

287,100.800 

+180,822 

24.707.841 

21707.841 

i8.ooaooo 

0,707,841 

DUmond  tools:  Nattonal  itockpile 

1.016.400 

1,016.400 

04.178 

01178 

(•) 

01178 

37.900,300 

87.606,000 

-401.300 

Potmd 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 

...  do  

0,104.188 

0.061880 

-111,802 

•  looaooo 

0,051880 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 

NAtV>nAl  Rtnrkntte 

30.197.600 

1.391400 

33.626.900 

26,167.800 

1.304.400 

83.828.800 

;    408.040 

19.700 

073.282 

403.040 

10.700 

073.232 

Defense  ProduetioD  An 
Supplemental— barter. 

Totol 

^ 

+1966 

. — 

01.087.800 

01.090.700 

+2,900 

1,156.081 

1.156.961 

380.000 

876,981 

Fluorspar,  naetallurgioal  gtade: 

17.331400 
1.608.100 

17.331400 
1,606.100 

300.443 

41800 

300. 4tt 

41800 

Supplemental— barter 
ToUl 

....... 

do 

do 

...~... 

18.840.800 

18.840.800 

411248 

411248 

r5,ooo 

37,343 

Oraphite,  natural,  Ceykm,  auMMpbous 

lump: 

NlAtt/\na1  «t/w»krknji 

987,900 
341.200 

037,900 
841,300 

do 

do. 

1456 

1.428 

1456 

1.438 

Supplemental— barter. 
ToUl 



*•••••-•.---... 

1.379.100 

1.279,100 

do 

do. 

6.883 

6.883 

3,600 

1283 

Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  orysUl- 
line: 

7,060.200 
2iaS12 

7,060,200 
221.143 

81288 

1.867 

K2» 

1.907 

BupplemenUl— barter. 
ToUL 

>•...••_.•>••••. 

+ia8si 

do 

do 

+50 

7,200,612 

7.277,848 

+ia8si 

30,000 

3M40 

+80 

17,200 

18.010 

Oraphite,  natural,  other,  oryaunina: 
National  stockpile 

l,88fl.400 

1,890,800 

-100 

do 

5,487 

8.487 

1100 

8,387 

Hyoaclne:                          1 

Natkmal  stockpile.. .11 

80,000 

80.000 

Ounce 

1100 

iiioo 

1100 

« 

Iodine: 

4,061000 
1.041.400 

4,081000 
1.000,000 

Pound 

do 

do 

19n,048 
0M,«30 

1077.048 
901080 

.  BupplemenUl— barter 
ToUl 

+34,000 



6,123,400 

M48,000 

+H000 

8,071606 

3.071608 

1300.000 

(•) 

Iridium: 

1625.800 

1526,800 

Troyoimoe... 

Piece 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do       

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do.. 

u,«r 

13.087 

1000 

9.937 

■^•••••••••••*-- 

Jewel  bearings: 

National  stockpile.  .... 

4.066.800 

4,066,600 

61.270,566 

51.270,566 

57,600,000 

(«) 

Kyanlte-muUlto: 

National  stockpile 

Lead: 

811.000 

808,100 

-8,600 

0,387 

9,289 

-98 

1800 

1489 

319.298.100 

1.790,900 

78.282,200 

319,296,100 

1,000,000 

78,306.000 

1,060.370 

1728 

327,496 

1,060,870 

1479 

327,998 

Defense  Productton  A 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

ct 

-94.800 
+110.400 

-3M 



.......•••.« 

..«_ 

309.871,300 

390.303.300 

+21100 

1,883.000 

1,381847 

-249 

•0 

1.381847 

Magnesium: 

National  stockpUe 

131.  Ill  100 

130,830.300 

-286,900 

180,802 

180.306 

-804 

107.000 

73,208 

Mancancae,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 

31.020,600 
14.511796 

21,026,600 
14.068.896 

""":;422,'966' 

141486 
141861 

■  41486 

141851 

Supplemental-barter 

Total , 

Manganese,    battery    gn 
dioxide: 

86.638.296 

85.116,896 

-421900 

280, 836 

280.830 

80,000 

288,838 

ide,   tynttetie 

8.006.600 
1534,700 

1  --      ■       .1 

8.096.600 
1534.700 

21.272 
8,779 

31,273 
3,770 

Defense  Productkxi  Act 

.........._.. 

j.m  .  ■  .*■..■             . 

Total 

6.830.300 

6,030.300 

%051                36.061 

30.000 

5,061 

Bee  f  ootaotM  at  end 

1 

•ftabls. 

.(_^— — 

r 
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Tablb  l.—StraUffit  and  critical  material*  inventories  (all  grades),  June  1968  {»howng  by  commodity  net  ehanget 
of  eoet  9alue  and  quantity,  and  exeestea  over  maximum  ob^ctioeM  in  termt  of  fuantUy  at  of  tk$  omd  of  the  * 


October  28 

during  the  month  in  terms 
month) — Continued 


Cost  Tahie 

Quantity 

Commodity 

BeffnnfnK 

of  month, 

lunel,  ion 

End  of 

raontli, 

JoaelO.  1901 

Net  clufnf!e 
durioff 
month 

Unit  of 
meaaora 

BeginninK 

o(  Month, 

hmei,  ion 

End  of 

month, 

June  10.  1908 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ■ 

Excess  ovci 
maximum 
objective 

Mancaneae.  chemical  grade,  type  A: 

National  »tockpjl> 

8u  p  pleiiiBii  tal — iMi'tv..... ........... 

«a.  183. 300 
8.088.000 

$2,133.  too 
7,890,000 

""-$io4,'o66' 

Short  dry  ton 
do 

20.  M7 
117.007 

20.807 
117.007 

Total 

10. 198.800 

10,031.900 

-1M.900 

do 

do. 

do 

146.914 

140.014 

80.000 

110.914 

Mancanefle,  chemica]  gnOe,  type  B: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

Sopplemental— barter 

132.fl00 
0.840.800 

132,600 
0,083,300 

""-llY.SOO 

1.822 
99.016 

1.822 
00.010 

Total 

0.973.400 

«.  815, 900 

-ui.m 

do 

100.838 

100.838 

88,000 

47.838 

Manganeee,  metalluridcal  (rade: 

Nattooml  atockptle 

MS.  MO,  100 
IT*.  710. 900 
»4. 000. 134 

M8.MO.I0O 
170. 474. 400 
233,072.838 

+200 
-330,800 
-333,579 

do._ 

do.       .... 

do 

do 

8.861.204 

1.060,771 
8.419.038 

8.851.304 
3,066.001 
3,431.802 

Defense  Prodnctlon  Act 

-80 

+  11.904 

Total _ 

088.967.184 

090,887.266 

-809.870 

12.9S7.083 

IZ  830. 547 

+  11.884 

0.800.000 

5.839.547 

Nattooal  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

10.089.800 
3.440.200 

30.090.800 
3.440.200 

FlMk 

do. 

120.825 
16.000 

120.825 
10.000 

••.••••....• 

TBtd _ 

M.48S,7t» 

23.485.700 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

148.925 

145.  .'(25 

iiaooo 

35,525 

Mica,  mmrortte  block: 

National  stockpile 

X7.0S1.200 

40.887.700 

4.794.511 

r.  631. 200 

40. 887.  700 

5. 024.  690 

11.831.211 
0.480.261 
1. 459. 476 

11.021.311 
6.  450. 251 
1.517.150 

Deitose  Prodnctlon  Act 

SupplemenUl— barter 

"'"+236,"i79' 

+87.074 

•-....A....... 

Total _ 

7J.«3.411 

73, 813.  890 

+330,179 

19.680.938 

10.804.012 

+57.074 

8,808.000 

11,301612 

Mica,  muwovtte  flbnT 

National  stot^Oe 

Deitaae  Prodnetion  Act 

H«ppl4>nient«l — hartfr 

9,068,100 
833,300 
083,940 

0,008.000 

033.800 

1.000.049 

+40."i63' 

do .... 

do 

do 

1.783.088 

102.081 
97.990 

1.783.083 
102.081 
102.514 

+4.'8i8" 

............ 

T»UI „ 

10. 048. 340 

10, 001. 449 

+40,103 

do 

.....*> 

. — do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

1.983.700 

1.088.278 

+4.818 

1,800.000 

•n.278 

Mica.  mnsooTlto  spUtttngs: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

40.998.300 
0.225.800 

40.898.300 
6.225.800 

40.040.204 
4.826.287 

40.040.204 
4. 820. 257 

» 

Total 

40. 824, 100 

40.824.100 

44. 800.  Ml 

44.806.551 

31.300.000 

23.000.551 

Mica,  pblosoptte  block:  National  stock- 
pile  

803.600 

803.600 

223.120 

288.230 

+111 

17.000 

306.239 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings: 

National  stockpUe 

2.580.500 
Z 100. 801 

2.580.600 
2,267.072 

+«CT8i" 

8.070.002 
1.87a  409 

3.070.062 
1.011.482 

+-«ao6i 

Tom. 

1771.301 

4.838.172 

+60,781 

4.040.801 

1000.544 

+40.983 

1.700.000 

3.290.544 

Motybdemnn:  National  stockpile 

83,295.900 

84.  528. 100 

-767.800 

90.  816. 748 

TO.  816. 780 

-700.018 

59.000.000 

20.816.730 

Nickel: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total  . 

1*1.988.000 
103.801.000 

181.980.100 
102,  677. 400 

-2.800 
-923,600 

881901010 
100.280  603 

334.  rw.  91 5 
107.  535.  369 

-7.701 
-1,754,324 

Opinm: 

National  stockpile 

13.801.700 

18.001.700 

—926, 100 

do 

. d* 

Troyoonee 

do 

do 

443.904.300 
104  767 

441.832.284 
106.757 

-1.762.025 

323.000.000 
■141.280 

11&  832.284 

61477 

Palladium: 

National  stockpile 

2.079.000 

177.300 

M;  17a  200 

2,079.000 

177.300 

12.170.200 

80,811 

7.884 

04&124 

89.811 

7.884 

048.124 

Defense  Production  Act _. .... 

ft]  pple  mental— barter 

— 



Total 

14.420.800 

14.426.800 

do 

748.810 

748.819 

840.000 

40&8I9 

Pahnofh 

National  stockpile 

4.739.300 

4.506,000 

-141,300 

Pound    

30,380.760 

25.  MS.  593 

-785.170 

m 

26.548.818 

Plattanm:                        ^ 

National  stockpile 

80,879.900 
4,024.800 

00,904,400 

80.879,900 
10H800 

00,904,400 



Troy  ounce 

do 

do 

716,343 
40.009 

7M  ^9 

716.343 
49.000 

*^rr>^mwit»l    barter 

Total 

Pyrethrtim: 

National  stockpile 

418.000 

418,  WO 

+100 

Pound 

07,006 

07.008 

IOS.00O 
66.000 

601.843 

1,008 

Quartz-ay  sUls: 

National  stockpile 

Sapplemental-barter 

Total 

00, 000.  TOO 
3.128.700 

» 

00,000,700   . 
3.128,700    . 

do 

do 

8,001,481 
232.282 

8,001.481 
232.352 

+io6' 





Qiiinidtae: 

National  stockpile 

«   .  .                                      *                     = 

2,030. 700 

2,010.900 

-28,800 

do 

Ounce 

6,  AS'V  733 
1,708.877 

4  833.833 
1.743.877 

+100 
-28,000 

ooaooo 

i.floaooo 

4188.833 
143.877 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

4.047.900 

S.  022. 600 

-428.800 

-...do 

8.800.732 

8.727,782 

-072.000 

« 

- 

8,727.782 

Rare  earths: 

Natienal  stockpile 

7,1H900 
8,008,  907 

7.18i900    . 
8,n3.182 

Bbort  dry  ton 
do 

10^043 

ia042    . 

+44,078    . 

0^048                 7,281  1 

+808    . 

... . 

Total ..._ 

12,803,407 

12.848.082 

+44,678    . 

....do 

10,000 

17.208 

+808 

8.700 

11.803 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablb  1. — Strategic' and  eriticat  material*  inventorie*  (all  gradet),  June  196S  (thotring  by  commodity  net  chiutgee  during  the  month  in  termt 
of  eott  value  and  qtumtity,  and  excettet  over  maximum  objectvfet  in  termt  of  quantity  at  of  the  end  of  Ike  month) — Continued 


Costvahie 

Quantity 

Commodttl^ 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Junel,10il 

End  of 

month. 

June  30,  1008 

during 
month 

Unit  of 
measnre 

Beginning 

of  month, 

June  1.  1008 

End  of 

month, 

June  80,  1008 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  > 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

Rare  earths  residue: 
Defense  Production  i 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile.... 

It 

8067.800 

8087,800 

Troy  ounce. -. 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

Short  dry  too 

do 

do 

do 

8,084  870 

4084670 

m 

4085,570 

■  ■TTB«rWI«-T 

78,100 

78,200 

+8100 

018 

018 

o 

018 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile...... 

770,321000 

784068,800 

-14284  000 

1.001178 

004  822 

-14888 

784000 

M4  823 

Ruthenium:                      1 
Bupplemen  tal— barter 

660.800 

680,800 

14001 

14001 

m 

14001 

Rutile: 

National  StockpUe... 

2. 07a  100 
2,728,100 
1,001,800 

2, 07a  100 
2,724100 
1,001.800 

14  800 
17. 410 
11,082 

14  800 
17. 410 
11,082 

Defense  Production  ▲ 

Ct 

......       .. 

SupplenMD  tal— barter 

Total 

8.880,800 

4884  800 

47,041 

47,041 

04000 

{«) 

Rutile,  chkM-inator  charge: 

Defense  Pooductlon  Act 

do 

7,063 

7,038 

-14 

C) 

7.038 

Carat 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 
National  stockpile... 

190,000 

190,000 

14  187, 800 

14  187, 800 

14004000 

(«) 

Pound 

do 

do 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile... 

757.100 
1,070.800 

787, 100 
1,07a  600 



07.100 
184818 

07,100 
164818 

Supplemental- barter 

Total ; 

1.837,000 

1.827,000 

353.618 

284018 

400,000 

(*) 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile... 

8,721100 

8,021,900 

-103.300 

do 

17,403,037 

17,107,814 

-301218 

7,404000 

0,707.814 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Sllloon  carbide,  crude: 
National  stockpile... 

11,301500 
36.811100 

11,304,800 
24802,700 

01007 
131,806 

01007 
111,808 

8u  ppiemen  tal— barter 

-11.400 

Total 

88,208,000 

38,107.300 

-11.400 

104  803 

104  802 

100.000 

04  802 

Bilk  noils  and  waste: 
NaUonal  stockpile . ... 

1,806.800 

1.738.800 

-143,800 

Pound 

.  .    do 

1,883,487 

1,204010 

-80,477 

070.000 

824010 

SOk.raw: 

National  stockpile.... 

480,000 

484000 

118.818 

114  818 

120.000 

(0 

mip: 

do 

Sperm  oil: 

NaUonal  stodtpUe.... 

in8,400 

1774  400 

38.443^188 

24442,158 

24000,000 

44X188 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Talc,  steaUte  block  and  In 
National  stockpile... 

400,800 

494800 

1,374 

1,274 

800 

974 

Talc,  SteaUte  ground: 
National  stockpile... 

231,000 

311,300 

+300 

4001 

4001 

C) 

4001 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpOe... 

la  081. 000 

0,7K400 

31.100 

la  003, 700 

0,731400 

21,100 

+11.700 

ia),478 

1,831,800 

4080 

4430,478 

1,831,866 

4016 

.•-  —  •—...-. 

Defense  Production  Act 

_       . 

6u  ppiemen  tal— barter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

Sbort  ton 

do 

do 

■ 

Total 

90,780,800 

30,748,200 

+11.700 

1060,880 

1060,880 

4434000 

3,830.880 

ct 

Thorium: 

Defense  Production  A 

43,000 
17,18a  660 

4^000 
17, 411. 130 

'"""+38a47i' 

844874 
4274078 

844864 

4404380 

-210 
+121,276 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

17,172,068 

17,  484  130 

+380. 471 

0, 127, 640 

0,944004 

+121.066 

m 

0,944004 

4. -..•»-..»... 
t 

Tin:                               1 
Natkwal  stockpile.. ; 

830,601.400 
16.401000 

814  341,000 
14  401000 

-1800,400 

887,480 
7,806 

834002 

7,806 

-1,7»4 

Sapptanen  tal— barttH 

— _ — ... 

Total , 

837,006,400 

832.645,000 

-1800,400 

341001 

344107 

-1,704 

'304000 

141107 

*t 

Titanium: 

Defense  Production  h 

176,602,300 
32,007,700 

174  488.100 
12.097,700 

-230,100 

22,443 

o,on 

22,416 
0,081 

-r 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

308,780,900 

306.&0a800 

-230,100 

81,408 

81.496 

-27 

m 

91.490 

Pound 

do 

Tunnten: 

Natiooal  stockpile... 

868,127,900 

818,770,700 

18,648,300 

800,137,300 

814818,000 

14  661, 400 

-000 

+41,200 

+8.200 

130,071,880 

74184  808 

4703,810 

124071,880 

74184  608 

4771827 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

Supplemental- barter 

do 

+1*808 

...    do 

Total 

704840,800 

704  802,600 

+44800 

901034331 

301082,720 

+U8oe 

84004000 

101091730 

kpQe 

do 

Ixmrton 

do 

do 

Vanadium:  National  stocl 

81,567,900 

81,  867, 000 

14734803 

14780,801 

2,004000 

11794801 

M!t,    chestnut: 

VegeUble     tannin    eztn 
National  stockpUe. . . 

11.989,800 

11,083,800 

-7,000 

42,706 

42,770 

-36 

84000 

117TB 

i,    qnebradM: 

Vegetable  tannin    extrac 
National  StockpUe... 

40,310.300 

40,101400 

-21800 

104038 

194838 

-100 

184000 

14818 

raot,     wattle: 

VegeUble      tannin      ext 
National  stookpUe... 

0,844800 

0.884000 

-U,«0 

80,097 

84083 

-78 

94000 

(<) 

See  f ••teotea  at  ea< 

of  table. 

• 

- 

• 
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October  28 


Tabu  1. — StraUgie  and  eritieal  maieriaU  tn«en/ortM  {aU  fradet),  June  1963  (ahowinif  by  commodity  rut  cJuutffea  during  the  month  in  terma 
of  eo«l  9altie  and  quantity,  and  excfte*  ootr  m4jaimum  ohjtctioe*  in  ierm*  of  quantity  a*  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Becinning 

of  month, 

June  1.  1963 

End  of 

month, 

June  30.  1063 

Net  change 
dnring 
month 

Unit  or 
meaaure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Jona  1.  M63 

End  of 

month, 

June  30.  1063 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

Zinc: 

National  stockpile 

3364,830.400 
79.i8&aeO 

1364.353. 200 
79.568,300 

+113.800 

dhort  ton 

do 

1,356,866 
328.886 

1,366.866 
333.806 

Sapplemeata^— bwter.       

Toul 

443.027.600 

443.941.400 

+  13.800 

*> 

abort  dry  ton. 
do 

1.580.763 

1,580.762 

•0 

1,080,762 

Zlroonlnm  ore,  bsddeleytte: 

National  itoekplle _ 

7ia609 

710.600 

16.533 

ML  531 

(») 

16.538 

Zlrconlam  ore.  tlrcon: 

National  stocltpUe 

ro.5oo 

202.200 

-68.300 

4.571 

3.416 

-1,155 

o 

3,416 

ToUl: 

Nattonal  stockpile 

6,833,070,100 

i.&oo.4iaaoo 

1.331.724.514 

A.  816.  SOS.  200 
1. 409.  504. 900 
1.338.072.033 

-31.561,900 

-906.300 
+6.347,519 

Defense  Production  Act 

Sapplementai— baner 

— 









Total,  itrateslc  and  critical  ma- 

8.670,304.814 

S.  664. 085, 133 

-16.119.681 

, 

lertala. 

>  Maximum  obJectivM  lor  strstegic  and  critical  materials  are  datermined  pursuant  *  Not  In  excess  o(  maximum  objective. 

to  the  Btrateglc  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-96h).    The  •  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information.    In  May  51  tons  of  beryUlum  metal  at  a  ooat 

Office  of  Emcrreitcy  Planning  is  cturently  In  the  process  ot  revising  stockpile  objee-  value  of  $5,893,600  was  reportad  with  beryL 

tivaa.    (See  app.  B.  p.  21.)  „             „         „ 

»  New  objective.    (See  app.  B,  p.  21.)  Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Pervlces  Admlnbtratkn 

•  No  preaeot  objective.  *^  ^^  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tamim  2. — Agricultural  commoditie*  inventoriet,  June  1965  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Prioe-aupport  Inventory: 
Basic  eominodities: 

Com. 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuta,  farmen'  stock. ___ 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rke,  moled 

Wheat „ 

Bolgur 


Total,  basic  commodities. 


Designated  nonbaslc  commodities: 

Barley 

Oraln  sorghiun.. 

Honey 

Milk  and  botterfat: 

Butter _ 

Batter  oU 

Cbeeae _. 

Ohee 

Milk,  dried 

Oati 


Bye. 


Total,  designated  nonbaslc  commodities. 


Other  nonbaslc  oomraoditias: 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined 

naneed _ 

Soybeans 

Titfi)entine 

Vegetable  oil  products.. 


Total,  other  nonbaslc  commodities 

Total,  price  support  Inventory .. 

Inventory  transferred  Ihxn  naUnpfti  stockpile:  > 
Cotton,  Egyptian 

Cotton,  Amorl/nm.y.gyptlan      ,  ...    ,. 


Total,  inventory  transfarred  tnm  nutlnnul  stock- 
pile. 

Total,  agricultural  mmmmiiti,^ 


Coat  valne 


Beginning  of 

month, 
7tme  1,  1963 


1603. 927. 586 

4.350.336 

808,206,937 

7,365,034 

8, 165, 174 

167, 186 

4.8031714 

1306,606,166 

829,637 


3, 833. 689. 760 


31,097,110 

764.747,068 

113.835 

334,453.815 
64.307,400 

300;  883 

100^796^638 

10, 017. 108 

1.305,104 


1, 213. 930. 566 


3,701,469 
1.014,923 
14,032,982 
4.286,019 
433,546 
7,618.608 


31.087.637 


i.  078, 707, 963 


103.874, 843 
33.734.148 


127,006,901 


6.206,316.964 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1963 


$803. 676. 644 

4.350,336 

714.465,702 

740.938 

11,461.601 

130,012 

0.562.709 

2.167.741.439 

263.648 


3. 512. 402, 034 


60,632,300 
006,687,394 


230,836,783 

72, 180, 754 

19. 309. 610 

1. 751.  446 

UK  267, 803 

11.  ISO,  7X 

1, 619, 836 


1. 167. 435, 791 


8,773,377 

220,364 

16.793,867 

7, 435, 749 
433,646 

2,941,126 


35. 507. 518 


4,716.435.333 


103.874,843 
23, 734. 148 


127,608.901 


4,843,044.324 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$90,250.9(3 


-03.8301336 

-6,634.096 

+8,296.427 

-28,174 

+4.668.996 

-137.963.717 

-56<i^9»4 


-321.287.736 


+9,  535,  260 

-59. 059.  064 

-113,825 

-13,617.032 
+17.883,364 
-1,433^019 
+1.381.808 
-1638^730 
+1.133.013 
+314,733 


-46.494,775 


+5,071.908 

-794.569 
+  1.760.375 
+3. 149^  730 


-4.677,673 


+4. 509. 881 


-363.272.630 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

do 

Uundredweigbt. 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 


Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1.  1963 


Bushel 

do 

Pound 


—..do 

do 

do 

....do 

—.do 

BoabeL 

....do 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

Bushel 

do 

Oallon 

Pound 


Bale 

do 


do„ 


-363.272,630 


875.  466. 756 

15.865 

4. 676. 156 

63.096.427 

46,405.553 

17.012 

907.491 

1, 166.  480.  740 

15,308.649 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1963 


36,641,001 
on,  309. 139 

910,259 

402,506,460 

67. 562, 608 

6^  373, 274 

486.823 

738,467,963 

16,592,907 

1,  22i  452 


543,610 
8,339,550 
4.730,983 
1,843,088 

826,233 
41,457,220 


122,966 
47.188 


170.143 


492, 124. 265 

15.865 

4.135.731 

6.936.808 

06,944.036 

14.039 

1.796.161 

.082.464.091 

4.864.113 


Net  change 

during 
month 


-83.342.480 

-m6.'435 

-67.068.610 
4-30.538.463 
-Zt83 
+888.670 
-74.016,658 
-10.451637 


48,975,637 
633.412.519 


879. 845. 971 

80,968.731 

61,430,373 

1160.883 

706.775,691 

18,623,062 

1.563,336 


1.167.649 
1,267.637 
6,327,184 
3.181.807 
826.233 
17.362.311 


122.955 
47.188 


170,143 


+11.434.038 

-55.896.620 

-010.256 

-22,660.489 

+23,306.123 

-3,952,901 

+1.714.661 

-10^091262 

+2.030.155 

+338,874 


+624.030 
-7,072,013 

+196.251 
+1.838.724 


-24,004.t0» 


'  Transferred  {Tom  Oeneral  Services  Administration  ptmasLnt  to  Public  Law  8S-90 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.,  p.  W374.) 


Sooroe:  Compiled  ftom  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultura. 
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Table  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  June  1965  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Oostrakie 

Quantity 

nam 

Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1,  1963 

End  of  month, 
June  80, 1968 

during 
month 

Unit  of  measore 

Beginning  of 

month, 
June  1, 1963 

End  of  month, 
June  30,  1963 

Net  <diange 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  ptunpe, 
chlortaaten,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  flttings). 

Chemical  and  blologlaal  equipment 

Radiological  equipment 

810,023,273 

1.772.521 
24.730,086 

$10,015,517 

1. 816. 657 
34.736.553 

-$7,756 

+44,006 
+16,467 

10-mile  tmtts 

S3;;::~::~::; 

48 

«S 



Total 

36,615,880 

36.568.627 

+62.747 

CivU  defense  medlca]  stockpile.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks  and  associated  items  at  civil 

142, 210. 156 

5,420.642 

87, 631.  614 

004.075 

144, 160, 887 

5.415.028 

87.444.461 

669.779 

+1,940,732 

-4.  714 
-87.058 
-84,396 

(«) 

_ 

defcnae  moblllratlon  warehouses. 
Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

O 

Civil  defense  emcrgeni 
Replenishment  units 

•y  boapitals 

Ea«*..  .  . 
(') 

1,«I0 

1.900 

.............. 

(functional  assemblies  other 

._-„ . 

than  hospitals). 

Total J 

185.856.386 

187,671.065 

+1.814.669 

Total,  elvU  defense  sappUes  and  equipment 

222.372,266 

224. 239. 682 

+1,867,416 

- 

, 1 L_ 

I  Composite  group  of  many  different  Items. 


Sonroe:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Deltense  and  the 
•eowtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUan. 


Table  4. — Machine  tools  inventories,  June  1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


r 


Defense  Production  Act: 

In  storage 

On  lease 

On  loan. 


Total. 


:t 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
June  1, 1963 


National  Industrial  Reaerva  Act: 

In  storage 

On  lease , 

On  kian  to  other  agenctoa 

On  loan  to  school  programs... 


Total 

Total.  ma<^lne  tools... 


$21,400 

2,144.800 

42,900 


1308.000 


82,780.700 

27.S00 

2,036.900 

0,962,300 


91.807,300 


94,015,900 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1963 


$21,400 
3.144.800 

42,900 


8.306.000 


79,933,300 

27,600 

3,176,000 

7,97L100 


90,108,500 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$2,847,400 


+180,700 
+L00«,900 


-1.698,800 


92, 317, 100 


-1.008,800 


Quantity 


Unit  of  meaaure 


Tool... 

do. 

do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

.do. 

-...do... 


Beginning  of 

mcMith, 
Jane  1,1968 


7 
MS 

7 


117 


7,847 
1 

301 
Le48 


9,807 


9,614 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1963 


7 

103 

7 


117 


7,108 

1 

336 

L9I8 


9.886 


0,462 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+34 
+308 


-02 


-«2 


Sooroe:  Compiled  from  reports  sabmltted  by  the  Oeneral  Servlees  Administration. 


Table  5.— Helium  inventories,  June  1965  (t(howing  by  item  net  changes  during  tfie  month  in  termt  of  cost  value  and  quantitp) 


1  Ina 


Baliom: 

Stored  above  groand 

Stored  under  ground... 


Total,  helium. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jane  1,  1968 


$367,983 
6,726.441 


7,084,424 


End  of  month, 
June  30,  1908 


$206,008 
8,039^126 


8,807,183 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$89,975 
+1.312,684 


+1,222,709 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  sabmltted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Cable  foot. 
do 


...do 


Beginning  of 

montl^^ 

Jane  1, 1968 


29,100,000 
804,500,000 


833.600,000 


End  of  month. 
June  30,  1963 


21,800,000 
905,400.000 


927.200,000 


NetchansB 
during 
month 


-7,300,000 
+100.900,000 


+98.600,000 


Afpemdix  a 

Tmocmau  Dxscriftions  and  STATDToax 

Citations 

BTKATXGIC    AMD   CtlTICAL    KATBOAUi 

NatiOTial  stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.8.C.  9»~e8h)  provides  for  the 
eatablishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  Btrateglc  and  critical  ma- 
terials. The  Oeneral  Services  AdmlnUtraUon 
is  responsible  for  making  piorchases  of  strate- 
IJc  and  critical  mateHals  and  providing  for 
tnelr  storage,  security,  and  maintenance. 
These  functions  are  performed  In  accordance 
*Hh  dlrecUTes  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Offlce  of  Kmergency  Planning.  The  act  also 
proTldea  for  the  tranafer  from  other  Oov- 
enunent  agenclea  of  otrateglc  and  criUcal 
CIX 1278 


materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  ot 
such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stockpile  objectlTes  established  by  OEP. 
In  addition,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration ts  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile  purposes. 

Oeneral  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockplliiig  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  Issued  by  th.e  Director  of  the  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Ffederal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
"FR.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  803  of  the  Defense  Produe- 
Uon  Act  of  I960  (60  UJ3.C.  App.  2093)  and 
XzecuUve  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Oen- 


eral S«^ces  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  ptir- 
chase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Oovemment  use  or  resale.  In  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
nsvlt  ot  such  purchases  or  conunltments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Supplemental — barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (82A  CTJR.,  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4) 
the  Oeneral  Servlees  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  storage 
of  materials  placed  In  the  supplemental 
stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agrlcultm^l 
Act  of  19M  (7  XJB.C.  1868)  provides  that 
strategic  and  other  materials  acquired   by 
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tb«  Oommodlty  Credit  Corpormtlon  as  a  re- 
mit of  barter  or  exchange  of  agrlcxiltural 
product*,  unlcM  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purpoees.  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agrlc\il- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (7  use.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to 
the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  be  eo 
acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under  the 
progranu  ettabllshed  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten,  Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum -Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1966  (60  V3.C.  App.  2191-3196), 
which  terminated  December  31.  1968,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorised  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AOBICULTtTSAI.    COMMOOrnXS 

The  price-support  program 

Prlce-rupport  operations  are  carried  out 
uiMler  the  charter  powers  (16  X3B.O.  714) 
at  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiire,  In  conformity  with 
the  Agrleultxiral  Act  of  1949  (7  U.8.C.  1431). 
the  Agrlcultiuwl  Act  of  1964  (7  UJB.C.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1964.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1966  (7  VJB.C. 
1443) ,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1968  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  38,  1946,  as 
amended  (7  UJB.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agrl- 
cult\iral  Act  of  1949,  price  support  Ls  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodltlee — com.  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  p>eanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specUle  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1968,  as  producers  of  com 
voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support 
program  for  com  authorized  by  that  act. 
price  support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for 
wool  and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1964,  through  the 
marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1966.  Price 
support  for  other  nonbaslc  agrlculttiral  com- 
modities Is  discretionary  except  that,  when- 
ever the  price  of  elthor  cottonseed  or  soy- 
beans Is  supported,  the  price  of  the  other 
must  be  suppcMted  at  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  cause  them  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  on  the  market.  This 
program  may  also  Include  operations  to  re- 
move and  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal 
or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  ptirpose  of  stabilizing  prices 
at  levels  not  In  excess  of  permissible  price- 
support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producers'  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  avail- 
able. By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a 
producer  receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the 
Corporation  any  quantity  of  the  coounodlty 
which  he  may  elect  within  the  maxlmmn 
specified  In  the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  ezpendl- 
t\ires  Is  represented  by  the  dlsbvnrsements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part 
of  the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the 
program  result  from  the  forfeiting  of  com- 
modities pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which 
the  ezpendltxires  occ\irred  at  the  time  of 
making  the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  acquiring  the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sectloiu 
303,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agrlcxilttiral  Act  of 
1948,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 


ticularly the  Agrleultiu^l  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  ol  1964  (7  U.8.O. 
1691),  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
tlUe  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1966,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1968,  the  act  of  August 
19,  1968.  In  the  case  of  commeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  31,  1969, 
with  regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In 
emergency  areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
Uc  Law  86-96  and  Public  Law  87-648.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts:  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  coet  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVU.    DKTKNSS    STTTTLIKS    AKO    SQUIPMXIfT 

CixHl  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  piu^uant  to  section 
201(h)  of  PubUc  Law  930,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of   general   sUxikge   facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  eqxilpment  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  930,  81st 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  1958.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the 
procurement,  storage,  maintenance,  inspec- 
tion, survey,  distribution,  and  utilization 
of  essential  supplies  and  equipment  for 
emergency  health  services.  The  medical 
stockpile  Includes  a  program  designed  to 
pre-position  assembled  emergency  hospitals 
and  other  medical  supplies  and  equipment 
into  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACBINZ    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960  (60  U.S.C.  App.  3003) 
and  Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  ac- 
quired machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  ex- 
pansion of  productive  capacity.  In  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  nuiintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair, 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  national  in- 
dustrial reserve  equipment  transferred  to 
QSA  under  the  Natlon&l  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948  (50  UJB.C.  461-463) . 

HKUUM 

The  helliim  conservation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 18,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  UB.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acta  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  program.  Among  other  things, 
the  Helium  Act  authorises  the  Secretary  at 


of  the  Interior  to  produce  hell\mi  in  Oov- 
•mment  plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  pri- 
vate plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  current 
demands,  and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  Is  so  produced  or  acquired  in  excess 
of  that  required  to  meet  current  demands 
Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs 
of  the  program  within  36  years,  except  that 
this  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary 
for  not  more  than  10  years  for  fluids  bor- 
rowed for  purposes  other  than  the  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  helium  plants  and 
facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  is  produced 
In  Oovernment  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  in  excess  of  current 
demands  Is  stored  in  the  Cllffslde  gasfield 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure 
Is  cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70*  F. 

Appbndix  B 
Nbw  Stockpilk  Objxctivzs 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for 
eight  materials:  aluminum,  castor  oil,  cop- 
per, feathers  and  down,  lead,  opium,  tin,  and 
zinc. 

The  following  excerpts  from  an  OEP  state- 
ment dated  July  11,  1963,  set  forth  the  new 
policy  with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic 
and  critical  materials: 

"The  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interde]>artmental  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Conunerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  participate  as  ob- 
servers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  In 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  def- 
icits tot  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  possible  Increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective' 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  ma- 
terial. The  basic  objectives  assiuned  some 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  an  emergency.  The  former  maTlmum 
objectives  completely  discounted  toreiga 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  mftTinmim  objectives  could 
not  be  less  than  6  months'  normal  ussge 
of  the  material  by  Industry  in  the  United 
States  in  periods  of  active  demand.  The  6- 
month  rule  has  been  eliminated  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  calculated  conventional  war 
objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mo- 
bilization Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general 
policies  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling,  was  now  being  revised  to  reflect 
these  new  ]x>llcles.  When  finally  prepared 
and  Improved,  the  new  order  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 
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"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  axe  being  de- 
veloped as  ri4>ldly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirenaants  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously 
been  developed.  Some  commodity  objec- 
tives may  be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower 
than  the  objectives  established  for  conven- 
tional war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives win  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  ass\imptlons 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantities 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  re- 
quirements in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not 
heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
tee  that  the  Interests  of  producers,  proces- 
aors,  and  consumers,  and  the  international 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  carefully 
considered,  both  In  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  dispiosal  programs.  Before 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a  particu- 
lar Item  In  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  appro- 
priate consultations  with  Indiistry  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  Interested  parties." 

Statzmznt  bt  Bknatob  Btbd  or  Voiginia 

Tlie  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  June  80.  1963.  totaled  813,831,- 
988372.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $378,- 
000,986  as  compared  with  the  June  I  total 
of  $14,199,994,358. 

Net  changes  during  the  month  are  sum- 
marized by  major  category  as  follows: 


Coat  vahie,  June  1M3 

Major  category 

Net  ehanr* 
during  month 

Total,  md  Of 
month 

aintsclc  snd  critical  ma> 
tarfaJs 

-$16,119,681 
-5)63,372,630 

-i-1. 887, 416 
-1,  $88, 800 

+i.sa.7oo 

ts  6M  08MS3 

Atrieultural  commodities. 
CivU  ddMise  rappiles  and 

equipment 

Mscblne  tools.    .            .« 

4.843,044.324 

334.139,  OKI 
92, 317, 100 

8.907.133 

Tetal 

-378,000.966 

13. 821. 903, 372 

These  flg\ires  are  from  the  June  1968  re- 
port on  Federal  stookplle  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
^Mleral  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
coounodlty  in  the  Inventories  covered. 

BTKATKOIC    AKD    CSmCAL     MATCBIAUI 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  (1)  the 
haUonal  stockpUe,  (2)  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemen- 
tal barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Maximum  objectives — In  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  mate- 
rials. Of  the  76  materials  having  maximum 
objectives,  63  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  June  30.  1963. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  esUbllshlng  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materlaU.  ThU  report 
reflects  the  new  objectives  for  8  materials: 
aluminum,  castor  oil,  eopper,  feathers  and 
down,  leEid,  opium,  tin  and  siix:;  and  con- 
tains  pertinent    agency   explanation. 


Increases  in  cost  valtie  were  reported  In 
28  of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategle 
and  critical  inventories,  decreases  were  r»- 
p>orted  in  34  materials,  and  83  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  June. 

National  stockpile 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  June  30,  1963,  totaled  $5,816.- 
508.200.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $21.- 
561.900  during  the  month.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  $10,256,600  in  rubber  and 
$4360,400  in  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  coet  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  June  80,  I96S, 
totaled  $1,499,604,900.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $905,300.  The  largest  increase  was 
In  aluminum  offset  by  decreases  In  nickel 
and  copper. 

Supplemental  barter 

The  coet  value  of  materials  in  the  sup- 
plemental-barter stockpile  as  of  June  30  to- 
taled $1338,072,083.  This  was  a  net  increase 
of  $6,347,619.  The  largest  Increases  were  in 
beryllium,  alumintun  oxide,  and  baiixlte. 

OTHXH  STOCKPILE  INVZNTORnSS 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
is  $4  8  billion  In  agricultural  conunoditles. 
Major  decreases  in  agrlcultxu-al  commodities 
during  June  were  reported  for  wheat,  cotton, 
corn  and  grain  sorghum. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  increases  in  medical 
stocks;  the  machine  tools  Inventories  showed 
a  net  decrease;  and  the  helium  inventories 
showed  a  net  Increase  during  June. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  2261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Paul 
Pltras  and  Anne  Marie  Pitras;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
heretofore  grazrted  to  the  city  of  Grand 
Prairie,  Tex.,  for  public  airport  purpoees, 
contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  real  property  now  used  by 
such  city  for  public  airport  ptirposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.2363.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mimosa 
Thereseta  Godeiich;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDY  OP  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP 
SCENIC  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
217)  to  authorize  a  study  of  a  National 
System  of  Scenic  Highways,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES  AND  NA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH  CX>UNCIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  218)  conveying  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 


tional Research  Council  congratulations 
for  its  contributions  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrxy, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

STUDY  OP  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP 
SCENIC  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rakdolph]  and  myself,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  system  of  scenic 
highways. 

A  public  investment  program  should, 
wherever  possible,  carry  out  the  dual  role 
of  contributing  to  the  public  welfare 
and  providing  for  the  expansion  of  the 
private  economy.  The  proposal  for  a 
national  system  of  scenic  highways  of- 
fers an  exceptional  opportunity  in  this 
respect. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  some  of 
the  outstanding  natural  resources  of  the 
world,  offering  unequaled  scenic  and 
recreation  opportunities  for  our  people. 
Ready  access  to  our  major  scenic  re- 
sources is  largely  undeveloped. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  which 
wm  provide  the  transportation  backbone 
for  the  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Nation  naturally  concen- 
trates on  major  urban  areas.  This  inter- 
state program  when  completed  will  meet 
the  requirements  for  this  most  important 
part  of  our  economy.  Now  It  is  time  to 
plan  for  future  highway  programs  to 
provide  access  to  our  scenic  areas,  as  yet 
often  inaccessible  because  of  the  lack  of 
good  highway  systems. 

Many  States,  Including  iflchigran,  are 
developing  programs  which  provide  ac- 
cess to  some  of  these  areas.  The  Pederal 
Government  should  be  participating  as 
a  partner  in  these  local  programs  hi  an 
attempt  to  achieve  an  integrated  system 
which  will  return  greater  benefits  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  respective  States. 

Planning  is  overdue  for  such  a  na- 
tional scenic  highway  system,  as  a  major 
subsidiary  to  the  ongoing  Interstate 
Highway  System.  This  subsidiary  sys- 
tem would  tie  presently  remote  and  In- 
accessible areas  more  readily  into  the 
national  economy  and  In  reverse  would 
make  Uiese  areas  accessible  to  people  for 
their  scenic  and  recreational  Mijoyment. 

Such  a  development  would  be  a  modem 
parallel  to  the  Pederal  Interest  In  farm- 
to-market  roads,  imder  which  the  fanner 
was  linked  to  the  market  areas  of  the 
States.  A  scenic  hlshway  system,  tied  in 
with  our  freeways,  would  make  available 
to  the  city  dweller  the  scenic  areas  and 
shorelines  of  the  United  States  through 
recreational  motoring. 

The  report  of  the  bipartisan  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sloii  found  that  b(f  far  the  most  popular 
fcnm  of  recreation — 20.78  percent — is 
driving.  The  drive  through  the  ooontry- 
slde  is  the  No.  1  pleasure  for  those  who 
seek  the  outdoors. 

We  would  anticipate  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  study  would  probe 
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the  contribution  that  could  be  made  to 
the  scenic  highway  system  by  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments.  The 
Michigan  Highway  Depcutment  has  been 
a  leader  In  the  Nation  in  highway  devel- 
opment. I  can  visualize  the  Interest  our 
State  agency  would  have  in  a  program  to 
make  more  available  to  the  public  the 
beauty  and  natural  wcmders  with  which 
our  State  is  so  richly  endowed. 

The  east  coast  of  lAke  Michigan  and 
the  south  shore  of  lAke  Superior  come 
instantly  to  mind  as  offering  exceptional 
potential  for  such  scenic  drives.  They 
would  tie  in  with  the  proposed  Sleeping 
Bear  and  Pictured  Rocks  National  I^Uce- 
shores  and  make  possible  their  fullest 
use  and  enjoyment. 

A  study  of  the  potential  of  a  national 
system  of  scenic  highways  would,  of 
course,  survey  similar  potentialities  in 
other  States.  Indeed  there  are  already 
before  Congress  proposals  for  scenic 
parkways  and  historic  routes. 

The  system  as  I  envision  it  could  be 
designed — 

First.  To  serve  an  area  of  true  scenic 
value  or  other  tourist  Interest. 

Second.  To  enhance  the  natural  land- 
scape— with  a  minitniim  of  disruption  of 
forest  growth  or  other  values. 

Third.  To  provide  adequate  views  of 
the  terrain  and  the  scenic  high  spots, 
both  as  to  viewpoint  and  duration. 

Fourth.  To  avoid  artificiality  of  loca- 
tion or  allnement,  and  monotony  of 
"scenic  exposure." 

Plfth.  To  provide  access  to  beauty 
spots,  overlooks,  and  natural  wonders. 

Sixth.  To  provide  turnouts  and  rest  or 
parking  areas. 

Seventh.  To  provide  driving  comfort 
and  safety  at  reasonable  speeds. 

Eighth.  To  be  signed  and  publicized  as 
a  scenic  road — for  the  considerate  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  tourists,  the  nature 
lover,  and  the  beauty  seeker. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  imder  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution wUl  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows: 

Wlierea«  an  adequate  recreational  program 
U  eosentlal  to  the  well  being  of  ova  eltlaena; 
and 

Where&B  the  recreational  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion are  p-owlng  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate; 
and 

Whereaa  theee  needa  are  Intenalfled  be- 
cause the  recreational  facilities  available  to 
our  citizens  are  limited;  and 

Whereas  the  CSongress  has  shown  Its  recog- 
nition of  these  needs  by  providing  for  the 
development  of  national  parka  and  national 
seashore  within  the  limited  areas  which  re- 
main large  areas;  and 

Whereas  there  are  miles  of  shoreline  along 
th«  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  miles  of 
forest,  park,  and  mo\intaln  scenery  which 
provide  an  excellent  potential  for  scenic 
highway  recreational  use;  and 

Whereas  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  has  indicated  that 
slghtaeelng  by  automobUe  is  the  Nation's 
number  one  outdoor  recreational  activity: 
Therefore  be  it 

Re»olv«A.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  undw  sections  184(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Beorganlzatlon  Act 


of  1M6.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurladlctlons  specified  by  rule  XXV  at 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  detailed  study  and  Investigation  concerning 
the  role  that  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  scenic  high- 
ways could  play  In  the  Nation's  recreation 
program.  Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to:  (1)  an 
analysis  ot  the  functions  of  such  a  system. 
(2)  the  design  criteria  to  be  utilized,  (3) 
the  methods  of  financing  the  necessary  con- 
struction. (4)  the  status  of  existing  State 
plans  for  scenic  highway  systems.  (8)  the 
natxire  and  extent  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
participation  and  responsibility,  and  (6) 
recommendations  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  action. 

Szc.  2.  For  the  pxuiMees  of  this  reeolutlon 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  through  January  31. 
1065.  Is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  em- 
ploy upon  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consul- 
tants; and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Szc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.1965. 

Szc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•50,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fxind  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ACAD- 
EMY OF  SCIENCES:  RESOLUTION 
OF  COMMENDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  other  public  of- 
ficials, with  scientists,  and  Interested 
citizens  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
scientific  organization  on  the  occasion 
of  its  100th  birthday. 

I  refer  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  has  been  observing  the 
centennial  of  its  founding,  by  congres- 
sional charter,  in  1863. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  personal  con- 
gratulations, through  the  Academy's 
able  President.  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz.  a 
distinguished  physicist,  to  the  staff,  to 
members,  and  to  friends  of  the  Academy. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  may  wish 
to  add  Its  own  formal  congratulations. 

For  this  reason,  I  submit  at  this  time, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
which  would  express  the  o£Qclal  good 
wishes  and  appreciation  of  the  Senate 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Academy's  com- 
pletion of  its  first  100  years  of  honored 
service. 

At  the  climax  of  these  10  crowded  dec- 
ades, the  Academy  has  emerged  to  the 
most  important  role  of  its  history — in 
the  nuclear-space  age  of  the  1960's. 

The  Academy  and  its  operating  arm, 
the  National  Research  Council,  today 
represent  two  great  assets  of  this  Na- 
tion. They  are  assets  for  the  security 
of  the  free  world  in  an  age  of  peril. 
They  are  assets  for  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  a  golden  age  of  scientific  oppor- 
tunity. 


The  Acad«ny  and  the  Council  seem, 
in  effect,  at  the  apex  of  their  contribu- 
tions. But  still  greater  challenges  con- 
front them.  now.  as  the  Academy  enters 
into  its  second  century. 

Today,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  the  well-deserved  prestige  of  the 
Academy,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
makes  it  an  invaluable  "bridge"  between 
Federal  Agencies,  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  scientific  com- 
munity, between  scientific  disciplines, 
and  between  American  and  foreign 
science.  Including  science  In  the  Com- 
munist Nations. 

aoLz  or  scmrcx  amd  tbckkouxit  tooat 

Few  knowledgeable  observers  need  be 

reminded  of  the  crucial  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  modem  society,  both 
in  terms  of  deterring  war  azkl  fulfilling 
all  of  mankind's  potential  In  peace. 

In  civUian  affairs  alone,  science  and 
technology  are  Impacting  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  society;  they  are 
changing  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education,  as  well  as  postgraduate  edu- 
cation. 

They  are  transforming  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  communications. 

They  are  effecting  a  revolution  In  in- 
ternational affairs,  both  in  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  in  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
the  Academy  is  being  constructively 
utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  in  its 
peacetime  history  by  the  highest  office  of 
the  land — that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States — through  the  Office  of  the 
President's  Director  for  Science  and 
Technology,  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  in  % 
number  of  vital  studies. 

Last  Tuesday,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy delivered  a  historic  centennial  ad- 
dress before  the  Academy.  His  speech 
was  the  highlight  of  a  4 -day  program 
crowded  with  landmark  addresses  by 
many  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  our 
time. 

The  superb  talent  associated  with  each 
of  these  scientific  sessions  evidenced  the 
outstanding  caliber  of  the  670  or  so  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy. 

The  many  honored  foreign  scientists 
who  journeyed  to  our  shores  to  join  with 
the  Academy  at  these  centennial  meet- 
ings bespoke  the  high,  worldwide  reputa- 
tion of  the  Academy. 

It  Is  a  reputation  for  excellence,  s 
reputation  for  international  scientific 
leadership — such  as  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year — a  reputation 
for  absolute  integrity  in  search  of  veri- 
fiable truth. 

coMMrrntz  on  scizncz  and  public  policy 

Most  recently,  the  Academy  has  added 
to  its  well-deserved  laurels  through  the 
initial  activity  of  its  new  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy.  This  15 -man 
Committee  serves  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  former  science  adviser  to 
the  President,  I>r.  George  B.  Kistiakow- 
sky. 

Vision,  leadership,  and  boldness  by  this 
Committee  can,  I  believe,  exert  a  par- 
ticularly salutary  Infiuence.  The  Com- 
mittee can  and  will  address  itself,  I  am 
sure,   to  many   high   priority   Issues— 
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where   science  crucially  affects  and  Is 
affected  by  public  policy. 

PZZSIDCNT  XZNNXOT'B  HISTOEIC  COlClCXMTS 

Last  Tuesday  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  with  profound  and  historic 
insight  some  of  the  many  implications  of 
this  relationship — particularly,  as  man 
alters  his  environment.    He  stated : 

.Vs  science  Investigates  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, it  also  modifies  It — and  that  modi- 
fication may  have  Incalculable  consequences, 
for  evU  as  well  as  for  good. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Science  today  has  the  power  for  the  first 
Ume  in  history  to  undertake  experiments 
with  premeditation  which  can  Irreversibly 
alt*r  our  biological  and  physical  environ- 
ment on  a  global  scale. 

The  President  continued : 

The  Government  has  the  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  weigh  the  Importance  of  large-scale 
experiments  to  the  advance  of  knowledge  or 
to  naUonai  security  against  the  posslbUlty  cf 
adverse  and  destructive  effects.  The  scien- 
tific community  must  assist  the  Oovernment 
In  arriving  at  rational  judgments  and  in 
interpreting  the  Lssuea  to  the  public. 

SIIPPOBT   or   BASIC   BZSKAZCB 

And  our  Chief  Executive  wisely  indi- 
cated— on  one  phase  which  I  know  is  of 
deepest  Interest  to  the  Academy — that, 
throughout  all  of  science's  efforts.  It 
must  be  afforded  adequate  opportunity  to 
pursue  knowledge,  not  Just  for  known — 
that  is,  for  anticipated — ends  but  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge  itself. 

Basic  research — fundamental  re- 
search— must  not  be  shortchanged. 

This  has  been  a  plea  of  countiess 
Academy  panels,  and  I,  for  one,  should 
like  to  reiterate  it  today,  as  I  have  in  the 
past 

PLZA    POZ   EZSTOZB)    PTTirDS    POB    IfSP 

Specifically,  I  should  like  to  express 
the  strongest  possible  support  of  restora- 
tion of  the  full  appropriations  request 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
This  vital  agency  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  fundamental  research, 
across  the  board,  in  all  disciplines.  It 
has  worked  closely  with  the  National 
Academy  and  with  the  President's  sci- 
encfc  adviser. 

Specifically,  I  commend  the  Founda- 
tion's wise  efforts  to  help  establish  more 
university  "centers  of  excellence."  These 
efforts  represent  precisely  the  type  of 
program  which  the  National  Academy's 
membership  would,  I  know,  wholeheart- 
edly support. 

TRZZZ    ICATZRIALS    TO    BZ    ZZPBIMTZD 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  the 
text  of  the  resolution  of  commendation 
which  I  am  introducing  today ;  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Seltz'  splendid  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  Space  Subcommittee,  sum- 
marizing a  few  of  the  Academy's  many 
past  contributions  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  President  Kennedy's 
centennial  address  to  the  Academy  on 
October  22. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  under  the  rule,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rcco«d  ;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  excerpts  and  centennial 
address  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 

Whereas  by  a  unanimous  Act  of  Congress, 
signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
March  3,  1863,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences was  chartered  as  a  private  and  Inde- 
pendent learned  society  which  would  serve 
as  an  official  advisor  to  the  United  States 
Oovernment;   and 

Whereas  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years.  In  times  of  war  and  pe&ct,  the  dis- 
tinguished officers,  staff,  and  members  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  have  In- 
valuably served  the  Oovernment  and  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  furtherance 
of  science  and  technology:   and 

Whereas  in  1916  there  was  established, 
as  a  part  of  the  Academy's  organization 
under  its  congressional  charter,  a  National 
Research  CouncU  which  helped  to  organize 
research  and  secure  the  participation  of 
scientists  and  technologists  in  the  solution 
of  military  problems  during  World  War  I; 
and 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Re- 
search CouncU  again  made  Inuneasurable 
contributions  to  victory:  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  In  the  prosecution  of 
its  functions,  has  continued  to  demonstrate 
standards  of  excellence  throughout  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  science,  from  its  most  basic 
to  Its  most  applied  aspects;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  maintained  the  high  esteem  of  the  In- 
ternational scientific  community  and  has 
ably  represented  this  Nation  In  worldwide 
scientific  organizations  and  endeavors;   and 

Whereas,  as  It  enters  upon  the  second 
century  of  Its  organization,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  diligently  fulfilling 
many  of  the  most  challenging  commitments 
for  service  that  have  been  undertaken  In 
the  annals  of  science:   Therefore  t>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  joins 
with  the  President  and  people  of  our  Nation 
in  conveying  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council 
of  such  Academy  congratulations  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Academy  diirlng  the 
past  one  hxuidred  years,  and  in  expressing 
high  confidence  that  the  Academy  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country  and  all  mankind. 

The  excerpts  and  address  presented  by 
Mr.  HuicPHREY  are  as  follows: 
Issues  on  Which  thz  National  Acadzmt  or 

ScixNcxs  Has  Bcxn  op  Dikzct  Skbvicb  to 

THZ  CONOaZSS  IN   THZ  PAST  CkNTUZT 

(Excerpts  of  statement  of  Dr.  Frederick  Belts, 
President,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  the  Committee 
on    Science    and    Astronautics,    House    of 
Representatives,  October  16,  1063) 
For  your  perusal,  I  have  listed  a  nxunber  of 
cases  In  which  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  been  of  direct  service  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  century.    In  maiklng  this  list, 
I  have  chosen  some  clear  and  well-defined 
cases  In  which  we  have  been  formally  asked 
by    Congress    to    Investigate    an    Important 
Issue.     I  should  add  that  there  are  many 
other  Instances  In  which  congressional  com- 
mittees have  called  upon  \is  to  appear  before 
them,  formally  or  Informally,  and  still  others 
in  which  we  have  been  of  service  to  Indl- 
vldxial  Members  at  their  request. 


"POLAZI8 


SClZNTinC     INSTRUCTIONS     POB    THZ 
XXFZDmON 1 S  70 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1870  authorized  an 
expedition  toward  the  North  Pole,  providing 
that  the  scientific  operations  of  the  expedi- 
tion be  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 


National  Academy  of  Sciences.  A  committee 
of  the  Academy  provided  such  advice  for  the 
resulting  voyage  of  the  Polaria,  which  took 
place  In  1871. 

TBANSrrS    OP    VXNX78 IBTl 

A  committee  of  the  Academy  was  appointed 
to  make  plans  for  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  which 
would  take  place  In  1874.  In  1871  Congress 
made  the  first  of  several  appropriations  for 
the  pvirchase  of  Instruments  and  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  expeditions  for  these  observa- 
tions, specifying  that  they  be  spent  under 
the  direction  of  a  commission  that  would  In- 
clude the  President  of  the  Academy.  The 
same  commission  remained  In  existence  for 
the  second  transit  of  Venus,  in  1882.  These 
are  the  only  two  transits  of  Venus  that  have 
occurred  since  the  Academy's  founding;  the 
next  will  occur  In  the  year  2002. 

BUBVZTUfO    AND    SCAPPINO    OP    THZ    TZaRTTORtES 
OP  THZ   TTNTTZD   8TATBB 187S 

The  Sundry  ClvU  Act  of  1878-79  required 
the  Academy  to  review  the  land  surveys  of 
a  scientific  character  then  being  carried  out 
by  the  War  and  Interior  Departments  and 
the  Land  Office,  and  to  rep>ort  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  surveying  and  mapping  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  The  Acad- 
emy's plan,  which  recommended  the  termi- 
nation of  the  earlier  geological  and  geo- 
graphical surveys,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  U.S.  Geological  Sxirvey  to  take  their 
place,  became  part  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Act 
of  1879-80,  thus  bringing  the  Geological 
Survey  Into  existence. 

NATIOMAL    BOABO    OP    HXALTB — IBTt 

Congress  established  a  National  Board  of 
Health  in  1879  and  requested  the  Academy 
to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and  report  to 
Congress.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Academy  for  this  task  remained  In  existence 
xmtU  1883. 

THZ  StONAI,  SZRVICS  OT  THZ  AZICT.  THZ  GZO- 
LOGICAL  BUBVXT,  THZ  COAST  AND  OZOOKTIC 
SURVZT,  AND  THZ  BTDBOOBAPHIC  OPPICX  OP 
THZ  NAVT  DZPAZTKZlfT 1BS4 

A  Joint  Commission  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  was  established  by  the  Sundry 
ClTll  Act  of  1884-85  to  report  on  the  orga- 
nization of  these  agencies  "with  the  view 
to  secure  greater  eOciency  and  economy  of 
administration  of  the  public  service."  The 
Joint  Commission  asked  for  the  advice  of 
the  Academy.  Not  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  Academy  were  followed,  but  the  fol- 
lowing were:  (1)  The  meteorological  serv- 
ice became  a  separate  bureau  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (later  the  Weather 
Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Commerce) ; 
(3)  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
established  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor;  (8)  Tti*  Astrophyslcal  Observa- 
tory was  established  under  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

SPZCIPICATTONS  POB  THZ  PBACTICAI,  APPLICATION 
OP  THZ  DZPtNinONS  OP  THZ  AMPZKZ  AND 
VOLT 1894 

The  act  of  CongreaB  establishing  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  ampere  and  volt,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  findings  of  the  electrical  con- 
gress of  1893,  provided  that  the  Academy 
shotUd  si>eclfy  whatever  details  might  be 
necessary  for  the  practical  application  of 
theee  definitions,  and  that  these  specifica- 
tions sho\ild  be  considered  the  standard 
specifications  for  the  country. 

NATIONAL    POZZnr    BKBZZVZ    IN    THZ    BOTrTHZKN 
APPALACHIANS —  1 903 

The  Academy  made  a  letter  report  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Forest  Reservations 
and  the  Protection  of  Game,  In  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  the  committee  ohalnnan 
relative  to  the  conditions  under  which  a 
reservation  In  the  Southern  AppalachianB 
might  be  eztabllBhed. 
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i  or  OOMDUCTIMO  SCIXN- 

TIM  Sundry  CItU  Act  tot  1008-00  required 

the  Academy  to  report  to  the  Congreee  a 
plan  for  ooneoHrtattng  all  "aetentlflo  siirreyB'* 
and  all  "chemical,  teetlng,  and  experimental 
laboratorlea"  of  the  Oovemment  so  a«  to 
"prevent  duplication  of  work  and  reduce  ex- 
penditures without  detriment  to  the  public 
service."  A  report  was  made,  finrfing  that 
the  acttial  duplication  of  work  was  of  small 
magnitude,  but  that  the  duplication  of  or- 
ganizations and  facilities  was  considerable, 
and  that  a  permanent  board  should  be 
established  to  try  to  bring  about  a  "rational 
correlation  of  allied  branches  of  sclentUlc 
work  carried  on  by  the  Government."  It 
Is  not  clear  what  was  done  with  this  report 
by  the  Congress. 

aoopTiON  or  csMruaAOB  akd  rAMMXiraKrt 

8CAUB 1910 

Tlie  Academy  appointed  a  committee  on 
this  subject  In  response  to  the  requirement 
of  a  bill.  H^.  628. 


State*  In  the  International  Oeophyaloal  Year 
and  In  the  International  programs  generated 
by  It. 


'MAX. 


leao 


In  response  to  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
the  Academy  named  a  committee  which  re- 
ported adversely  on  a  recommendation  for 
the  award  of  a  congressional  medal  to  an 
Individual  for  his  dlaoorerles  related  to  radio 
receiving. 

Mmxc  STsmc — ie*t 

At  the  request  of  a  Senator,  an  Academy 
committee  reported  on  a  bill  to  fix  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  sb 
the  single  standard  for  certain  uses.  The 
Academy  committee  favored  the  bin. 

MATKKMAnCAL  ASPSCTS  OT  aXAPFOBTION- 
«t«WT — 1929 

An  Academy  comi^lttee  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  re- 
ported on  the  several  mathematical  methods 
of  calculating  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  among  the  Statee. 

AOVICX    ON  r.Aitnwm   KXBXASCH — 1997 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Acad- 
emy at  the  request  of  a  Senator  to  provide 
advice  and  suggestions  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
gram of  cancer  research  that  would  be  au- 
thorised by  a  pending  bill. 

cazanov  of  vsLLOwsHiPfl — 1*54 
At  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  Academy  convened  a 
repreeentatlve  meeting  to  discuss  for  officials 
of  the  Treasury  and  representatives  of  the 
Senate  Plnance  Committee  the  question  of 
proposed  limitations  of  the  tax-tree  status 
of  fellowship  awards  for  scholarly  study.  A 
statement  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  this 
meeting. 

i^>uoirmjTw  vaocnraiioif — i»«s 
The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Science,  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  requested 
the  Academy  to  name  a  panel  of  experts  to 
discuss  before  the  aubcommlttee  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  a  bill  to  defray  the  cost  of 
poliomyelitis  vaccination  for  certain  groups. 
Afterwards  the  subcommittee  chairman 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
"a  new  standard  of  excellence  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  discussion  of  complex  scientific 
problems  before  congressional  committees." 
cBOfiCAi.  Aaornvm  or  roon^issT 
A  panel  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  at 
the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Science  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  discuss 
with  the  subcommittee  the  problems  asso- 
cUted  with  chemical  additives  in  foods. 


ranoMAi.  oaorHTSiCAL  Tsaa — 14 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  the  Preeident  of  Che  Academy  re- 
ported on  the  participation  of  the  United 


XNTSKMATXONAI,  OBOPHTSICAI.  TXAB — 19Se 

The  Academy  was  represented  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  In  a  number 
of  hearings  on  appropriations  for  UJ3.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Geophysical 
Y< 


coLoa  AcornvEB  in  rooo— leeo 
A  panel  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  provide 
scientific  Information  on  the  problem  of  safe 
tolerances  for  color  additives  known  to  be 
capable  of  Inducing  cancer  in  man  or  animal. 

POLLUTION  or  wA-m.  An,  AMD  son. — lees 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  requested  the 
Academy  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  as- 
suming responsibility  for  assembling  and  or- 
ganising information  on  the  problem  of 
pollution  of  water,  air.  and  soil.  Matter  still 
under  consideration. 

Theee  examples  Include  only  a  few  of  the 
large  niunber  of  inquiries  answered  by  the 
Academy  from  Individual  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  of  the  large  number  of 
appearances  by  the  President  of  the  Academy 
and  by  especially  designated  members  of  the 
Academy  before  various  House  and  Senate 
committees  and  subcommittees  at  their  in- 
vitation to  dlsc\is8  pending  legislation  or 
other  problems. 

Tkxt  or  Rkmakks  bt  thz  PaxsmzNT  Betobb 
THx  National  Acaokmt  or  SdxNcxs,  Coer- 
BTTTUTiow  Hall.  Washihoton,  D.C,  Octo- 
an  2a.  1963 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  part 
in  this  centennial  celebration.  It  Is  impres- 
sive to  reflect  that  100  years  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  a  savage  fraternal  war,  the  U.S. 
Congress  established  a  body  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  research.  Joeeph 
Henry,  to  whom  the  development  of  Amer- 
icsm  science  owes  so  much,  well  said  that 
the  cnganlzatlon  of  this  Academy  marked 
"an  epoch  In  the  history  of  philoaophical 
opinions  in  our  country."  It  was,  Henry 
added,  "the  first  recognition  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  importance  of  abstract  science 
as  an  eesentlal  element  of  mental  and  mate- 
rial progress." 

The  recognition  of  the  value  of  "abstract 
science"  ran  against  the  grain  ot  our  tradi- 
tional preoccupation  with  application  and 
technology.  You  will  remember  Tocque- 
vllle"8  famous  chapter  on  "Why  the  Amer- 
icans Are  More  Addicted  to  Practical  Than 
to  Theoretical  Science."  Tocquevllle  con- 
cluded that,  the  more  democratic  a  society, 
"the  more  will  dlaooverles  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  prodnctlve  Industry  confer  gain, 
fame,  and  even  power  on  their  authors." 

But  If  I  were  to  name  a  single  thing  which 
points  up  the  difierence  this  century  has 
made  in  the  American  attitude  toward  sci- 
ence, it  would  certainly  be  the  wholehearted 
understanding  today  of  the  importance  of 
pure  science.  Science  contributes  to  our  cul- 
ture in  many  ways,  as  a  creative  InteUectual 
activity  in  its  own  right,  as  the  light  which 
has  served  to  iUiuninate  man's  place  in  the 
universe,  and  as  the  source  of  understanding 
ot  man's  own  nature.  We  realise  now  that 
progress  In  technology  depends  on  progress 
in  theory — that  the  most  abstract  investiga- 
tions can  lead  to  the  most  concrete  result* — 
and  that  the  vitality  of  a  scientific  communi- 
ty springs  from  its  passion  to  answer  science's 
most  fundamental  questions.  I  therefore 
greet  this  body  with  particular  pleasure — 
for  the  range  and  depth  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment represented  In  this  room  constitute  the 
seedbed  of  the  Nation's  future. 

The  last  hundred  yean  have  seen  a  second 
great  change— the  change  In  the  relationship 


between  science  and  public  policy.  To  this 
new  relationship,  your  own  Academy  has 
made  a  decisive  contribution.  For  a  cen- 
tury, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
exempllAed  the  partnership  between  scien- 
tists who  accept  the  reeponalbillty  that  ac- 
companies freedcna  and  a  Government  which 
encouragee  the  increase  of  knowledge  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  As  a  result  In  large 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Acad- 
emy, the  Federal  Oovemment  enlarged  its 
scientific  activltlee  through  such  agencies  as 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

But  It  took  the  First  World  War  to  bring 
science  into  central  conUu^t  with  govern- 
ment poUcy,  and  it  took  the  Second  World 
War  to  make  scientific  counsel  an  indispen- 
sable function  of  government. 

The  relatlonahip  between  science  and  pub- 
lic policy  is  bound  to  be  complex.  As  the 
country  has  had  reason  to  note  In  recent 
weeks,  scientists  do  not  always  unite  among 
themselves  in  their  recommendations  to  the 
makers  of  policy.  This  is  only  partly  be- 
cause of  scientific  disagreements.  It  Is  even 
more  because  the  big  Issues  so  often  go 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  exact  scientific 
determination.  I  know  few  significant  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  which  oan  be  safely 
confided  to  computers.  In  the  end,  the  hard 
decisions  Ineecapably  involve  Imponderables 
of  intuition,  prudence,  and  Judgment. 

In  this  last  hundred  years,  science  has 
thus  emerged  from  a  peripheral  concern  of 
government  to  an  active  partner.  The  in- 
strumentalities devised  in  recent  times  have 
given  this  partnership  continuity  and  force. 
The  question  on  all  our  minds  today  is  how 
science  can  best  continue  its  service  to  the 
Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  suggest  that  science  Is  already 
moving  to  enlarge  Its  Infiuence  In  three  gen- 
eral ways:  in  the  interdisciplinary  area;  In 
the  international  area;  and  In  the  Intercul- 
tural  area.  For  science  is  the  most  pwwerful 
means  we  have  for  the  unification  of  knowl- 
edge; and  a  main  obligation  of  Its  future 
must  be  to  deal  with  problems  which  cut 
across  boundaries,  whether  boundaries  be- 
tween the  sciences,  boundaries  between  na- 
tions, or  boundaries  between  man's  scientific 
and  humane  concerns. 

As  science,  of  necessity,  becomes  mon  In- 
terdisciplinary, so  also,  of  necessity,  it  be- 
comes more  International.  I  am  impressed 
to  know  that  of  the  670  members  of  this 
Academy,  163  were  born  in  other  lands.  The 
great  sclentlflc  challenges  transcend  national 
frontiers  and  national  prejudices.  In  a  sense 
this  has  always  been  true:  the  language  of 
science  is  universal,  and  perhaps  scientists 
have  been  the  moet  International  of  all  pro- 
fessions in  their  outlook.  But  the  eontam- 
porary  revolution  in  transport  and  com- 
munication has  dramatically  speeded  the 
intematlonalisatlon  of  science.  And  one 
consequence  has  been  the  Increase  In  orga- 
nized  international  cooperation. 

Every  time  you  scientists  make  a  major 
Invention,  we  politicians  have  to  Invent  a 
new  institution  to  cope  with  It — and  almost 
invariably,  these  days,  it  must  be  an  Inter- 
national institution.  I  am  not  Just  think- 
ing of  the  fact  that  when  you  people  figure 
out  how  to  build  a  global  satellite  communi- 
cation system,  we  have  to  figure  out  a  global 
organization  to  manage  it.  I  am  thinking, 
as  well,  that  sclentlflc  advance  provided  the 
rationale  for  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orpanizatlon — 
that  splitting  the  atom  leads  not  only  to 
a  nuclear  arms  race  but  to  the  establish- 
ment ol  the  International  Atomic  Snergy 
Agency — that  the  need  for  scientific  explora- 
tion of  Antarctica  leads  to  an  international 
treaty  providing  free  access  to  the  area  with- 
out regard  to  territorial  claims — that  the 
scientific  posslbUlty  of  a  World  Weather 
Watch  requires  the  attention  of  the  World 
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Mete<Mt)loglcal  Organization — that  the  ex- 
ploration of  international  oceans  leads  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographlc  Commission.  Recent  sclen- 
tlflc advances  have  not  only  made  interna- 
tional cooperation  desirable  but  have  made 
International  institutions  necessary.  The 
ocean,  the  atmosphere  and  outer  space  be- 
long not  to  one  nation  (»■  to  one  ideology 
but  to  all  mankind. 

As  science  carries  out  its  tasks  In  the  years 
ahead,  it  must  enlist  all  its  own  disciplines, 
all  nations  prepared  for  the  sclentlflc  quest 
and  all  men  capable  of  sympathizing  with 
the  sclentlflc  Impulse.  Scientists  alone  can 
establish  the  objectives  of  their  research. 
But  society,  in  extending  support  to  science, 
must  take  account  of  Its  own  needs.  As  a 
layman,  I  can  only  suggest  with  diffidence 
what  some  of  the  major  tasks  might  be  on 
the  sclentlflc  agenda.  But  you  will  forgive 
me  If  I  venture  to  mention  certain  areas 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  maker  of 
policy,  might  deserve  your  special  concern. 

First,  I  would  suggest  the  question  of  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  I  proposed 
a  WOTldwide  program  to  protect  land  and 
water,  forests  and  wildlife;  to  combat  ex- 
haustion and  erosion:  to  stop  the  contamina- 
tion of  water  and  ah:  by  industrial  as  well 
as  nuclear  i>ollution;  and  to  provide  for  the 
steady  renewal  and  expansion  of  the  natural 
bases  of  life.  Malthus  argued  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  that  men,  by  using  up  all  available 
resources  would  forever  press  on  the  limits 
ol  Bubeistence  thereby  condemning  human- 
ity to  an  Indefinite  future  of  poverty  and 
misery.  We  can  now  begin  to  hope  that 
Ifalthus  was  expressing,  not  a  law  of  nature, 
but  a  limitation  of  sclentlflc  and  social  wis- 
dom. The  truth  or  falsity  of  his  prediction 
will  depend  on  our  own  actions,  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  earth  can  be  an  abundant  mother  if 
we  learn  to  use  her  with  skill  and  wisdom — 
to  tend  her  wounds,  replenish  her  vitality, 
and  utilize  her  potentialities.  And  the  ne- 
cessity Is  now  urgent  and  worldwide;  for  few 
nations  embarked  on  the  adventure  of  de- 
velopment have  the  resources  to  sustain  an 
ever-growing  population  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  United  Nations  has  dee- 
Ignated  this  the  decade  of  dev^opment.  We 
all  stand  committed  to  make  this  agreeable 
hope  a  reality.  This  seems  to  me  the  great- 
est challenge  to  science  in  our  time:  to  use 
the  world's  reeources  to  expand  life  and  hope 
for  the  world's  inhabitants. 

While  these  are  essentially  applied  prob- 
lems, they  require  guidance  and  support 
from  basic  science.  I  solicit  your  help,  and 
I  particularly  solicit  your  help  In  meeting 
a  problem  of  universal  concern:  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  multiplying  mouths  of  our 
multiplying  world.  Abundance  depends  on 
the  applicaUon  of  sound  biological  analysis 
to  the  problems  of  agriculture.  If  all  the 
knowledge  we  already  have  were  systemati- 
cally applied,  the  world  could  greatly  im- 
prove its  performance  in  areas  of  low  yield 
today.  But  this  would  not  be  enough,  and 
the  long-term  answer  to  inadequate  food 
production  must  He  In  new  research  and  new 
experimentation.  And  the  suooeesful  use  of 
new  knowledge  will  require  cloee  cooperation 
with  oth^  nations.  Alreculy  a  begiimlng  has 
been  made:  I  think  of  the  wwk  in  other 
coimtries  of  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foun- 
dations, and  the  creaUon  by  the  OAS  of  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  in  Costa  Rica.  I  look  forward 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  International  agricultural  research  Insti- 
tutes on  a  regional  basis  throughout  the 
developing  world. 

Second.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
'«»ted  problem — th*(  U,  the  understanding 
and  use  of  the  resources  of  the  seas.  I  re- 
cently sent  Congress  a  plan  for  a  national 
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oceanogn^hlc  program,  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2  billion  over  tbe 
next  10  years.  This  plan  is  the  culmination 
of  3  years'  effort  by  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography,  and  it  reeults  from 
recommendations  made  at  my  request  by 
the  National  Academy. 

Our  goal  is  to  investigate  the  world  ocean, 
Its  boundaries,  Its  properties,  and  its  proc- 
esses. To  a  surprising  extent  the  sea  has 
remained  a  mystery:  ten  thousand  fleets  still 
sweep  over  it  in  vain;  we  know  less  of  the 
oceans  at  our  feet  than  of  the  sky  above  our 
heads.  It  is  time  to  change  this — to  use  to 
the  full  our  powerful  new  instruments  of 
oceanic  exploration — to  drive  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  unknown  in  the  waters  which 
encircle  our  globe.  We  need  this  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake — and  we  need  it  to  consider 
its  bearings  on  our  security  and  on  the 
world's  social  and  economic  needs.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  yield 
of  food  from  the  seas  could  be  increased  5 
or  10  times  through  better  knowledge  of  ma- 
rine biology. 

Here  again  the  Job  can  best  be  done  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  working  together  In  in- 
ternational Institutions.  As  all  men  breathe 
the  same  air,  so  a  storm  along  Cape  Cod  may 
well  begin  off  the  shores  of  Japan.  The 
world  ocean  Is  also  indivisible;  and  events  in 
one  part  of  the  great  sea  have  astonishing 
effects  in  remote  places.  International  scl- 
entlflc cooperation  Is  Indispensable  If  human 
knowledge  of  the  ocean  is  to  keep  pace  with 
human  needs. 

Third,  there  is  the  atmosphere  Itself — the 
atmosphere  In  which  we  live  and  breathe  and 
which  makes  life  on  this  planet  possible. 
Scientists  have  studied  the  atmosphere  for 
many  decades;  but  Its  problems  continue  to 
defy  us. 

The  reasons  for  our  limited  progress  are 
obvious.  Weather  cannot  be  easily  repro- 
duced and  observed  in  the  laboratory.  It 
must  therefore  be  studied  In  all  its  unrull- 
ness  wherever  It  has  Its  way.  Here,  as  in 
oceanography,  new  sclentlflc  tools  have  be- 
come available.  With  modem  computers, 
rockets,  and  satellites,  the  time  is  ripe  to 
harness  a  variety  of  disciplines  for  a  con- 
certed attack.  And,  even  more  than  ocean- 
ography, the  atmospheric  sciences  require 
worldwide  observation  and  hence  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Some  of  our  moat  successful  international 
efforts  have  involved  study  of  the  atmos- 
phere. We  all  know  that  the  World  Mete- 
orological OrganlzaUon  has  been  effective  In 
this  fleld.  It  is  now  developing  a  worldwide 
weather  system  to  which  nations  the  world 
over  can  make  their  contributions.  Such 
cooperative  imdertaklngs  can  challenge  the 
world's  best  efforts  for  decades  to  come. 

Fourth,  I  would  mention  a  problem  which 
I  know  has  greatly  concerned  many  of  you— 
that  Is,  our  responsibility  to  control  the  ef- 
fects of  our  own  sclentlflc  experimentation. 
For,  as  science  investigates  the  natural  en- 
vironment, it  also  modlfles  it — and  that 
modlflcatlon  may  have  Incalculable  conse- 
quences, for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  In  the 
past,  the  problem  of  conservation  has  been 
mainly  the  problem  of  inadvertent  human 
destruction  of  natural  resources.  But  science 
today  has  the  power  for  the  flrst  time  in  his- 
tory to  undertake  experiments  with  premedi- 
tation which  can  irreversibly  alter  our  bio- 
logical and  physical  environment  on  a  global 
scale. 

The  problem  Is  difficult,  because  It  is  hard 
to  know  in  advance  whether  the  cumulative 
effects  of  a  particular  experiment  will  help 
or  harm  mankind.  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
teetlng,  the  world  is  satlsfled  that  radioactive 
contamination  Involves  unnecessary  risks — 
and  we  are  all  heartened  that  more  than  100 
nations  have  Joined  to  outlaw  testing  in  en- 
vironments where  the  effects  most  directly 
threaten  mankind.  In  other  fields,  we  may 
be  less  sure.    We  must,  for  example,  balance 


the  gains  of  weather  modification  against 
the  hasards  of  protracted  drought  or  storm. 
The  Government  has  the  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  weigh  the  importance  of  large-scale  ex- 
periments to  the  advance  of  knowledge  or  to 
national  security  against  the  possibility  of 
adverse  and  destructive  effects.  The  scien- 
tific community  must  aasist  the  Government 
in  arriving  at  rational  Judgments  and  in  in- 
terpreting the  Issues  to  the  public.  To  deal 
with  this  problem,  we  have  worked  our  for- 
mal procedures  vet  thin  the  Government  to 
assure  expert  review  before  potentially  risky 
experiments  are  undertaken.  And  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  publish  the  data  needed 
to  permit  open  examination  and  discussion 
of  proposed  experiments  by  the  scientific 
community  before  they  are  authorised. 

If  science  is  to  press  ahead  in  the  towr 
fields  I  have  mentioned,  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  grow  in  effectiveness  and  productivity, 
our  society  must  provide  scientific  inquiry 
the  necessary  means  of  sustenance.  Mili- 
tary and  space  needs,  for  example,  offer  lit- 
tle Justification  for  much  work  in  what 
Joseph  Henry  called  abstract  science. 
Though  such  fundamental  inquiry  is  es- 
sential to  the  future  technological  vitality 
of  industry  and  government  alike,  it  is  usu- 
ally more  difficult  to  ccnnprehend  than  ap- 
plied activity — and  as  a  consequence  often 
seems  harder  to  Justify. 

If  basic  research  is  to  be  properly  regarded, 
it  must  be  better  understood.  I  ask  you  to 
refiect  on  this  problem  and  on  the  means 
by  which  in  the  years  to  come  our  society 
can  assure  continuing  backing  to  fundamen- 
tal research  in  the  life  sciences,  the  physical 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  on  natural  re- 
sources, on  agriculture,  on  protection  against 
pollution  and  erosion.  Together  the  sci- 
entific community,  the  government,  industry 
and  education  must  work  out  the  way  to 
nourish  American  science  in  all  its  power 
and  vitality. 

I  would  not  close  on  a  gIoc»ny  note.  For 
ours  is  a  century  of  scientific  conquest  and 
scientific  triumph.  If  scientific  discovery 
has  not  been  an  unalloyed  blessing.  If  it  has 
conferred  on  mankind  the  power  not  only 
to  create  but  also  to  annihilate,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  provided  humanity  with  a  su- 
preme challenge  and  a  supreme  testing.  If 
the  challenge  and  the  testing  are  too  much 
for  humanity,  then  we  are  all  doomed.  But 
my  own  faith  Is  plain  and  clear.  I  believe 
that  the  power  of  science  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  science  have  offered  mankind  a 
new  opportunity  not  only  for  Intellectual 
growth  but  for  moral  discipline — not  only 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but  for  the 
strengthening  of  nerve  and  of  will. 

We  are  bound  to  grope  for  a  time  as  w« 
grapple  with  problems  without  precedent  In 
human  history.  But  wisdom  is  the  child  of 
experience.  In  the  years  since  man  unlocked 
the  power  stored  up  within  the  atom,  the 
world  has  made  progress,  halting  but  effec- 
tive, toward  bringing  that  power  under  hu- 
man control.  The  challenge  may  be  our  sal- 
vation. As  we  begin  to  master  the  destruc- 
tive potentialities  of  modem  science,  we 
move  toward  a  new  era  in  which  science  can 
fulfill  Its  creative  promise  and  help  bring 
Into  existence  the  happiest  society  the  world 
has  ever  known. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963— 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  N06. 
240,  241.  242.  243.  244.  245.  AND  246) 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HH.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoees,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  (Xi  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 
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October  28 


Ur.  JAVrrS  cufamltted  amendments 
(Nm.  338  and  333) .  Intended  to  be  pro> 
poaed  by  him,  to  House  bill  7836.  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLIED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  October  25.  1963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 1004.  An  act  to  amnul  Uie  act  redeftnlng 
Um  unlta  and  establUblnf  th«  standards  of 
•laetrleal  ^M  pbotomatrlo  me&Burements  to 
proTld*  that  Um  candala  shall  be  Um  unit  ol 
luminous  Intensity;  and 

8. 167S.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
onni|t>fh^ng  mental  retardation  tlirougli 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  assistance  In  Improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TOM  (XXNNALLY 


Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  just  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
passing  away,  this  morning,  of  one  of  the 
aUtlme  great  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Tom  Connally. 

The  loss  of  Tom  Connally  is  a  loss  to 
the  whole  peace-loving  world.  In  his  36 
years  In  Congress,  his  leadership  helped 
to  mold  American  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  with  a  wisdom  rarely  seen. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  heljjed  create 
the  United  Nations,  and  was  a  leading  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  United  States  to 
assume  a  leading  role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  July  1941.  on  the  eve  of  the  U.S. 
entry  into  the  World  War,  and  was  a 
guiding  power  in  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  during  the  hard  days  of 
World  War  n  and  in  connection  with 
forging  the  instruments  of  victory.  He 
was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  at  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  Tom  Connally  who  sponsored 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter In  the  Senate.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  first  U.N. 
General  Assembly  meeting  in  1946. 

He  was  a  great  man.  In  1952,  after 
24  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
Senate,  he  decided,  for  health  reasons, 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
History  and  today's  steady  march  toward 
a  world  at  peace  will  prove  him  to  be  one 
of  America's  greatest  Senators. 

I  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Texas,  more 
than  30  years  ago  when  Tom  Connally 
would  come  back  to  our  State  and  would 
speak  to  his  legions  of  friends  at  the 
crossroads,  in  the  small  towns,  and  in 
the  cities.  He  would  call  thousands  of 
them  by  their  first  names.  He  talked  of 
the  great  goals  and  problems  common 
to  all  mankind  in  a  warm,  simple  way 
that  made  him  loved  and  req;>ected  in  a 
way  exemplif3rlng  the  finest  in  American 
statesmanship.  Tom  Coimally  looked 
like  a  Senator;  he  spoke  like  a  Senator; 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  best  traditions  of 
our  Govenunent. 


This  is  the  way  I  will  remember  the 
beloved  Tom  Connally. 

He  was  elected  to  the  65th  Congress 
and  to  five  sticceeding  Congresses,  from 
March  4.  1917,  to  March  3,  1929;  and  in 
1928  he  was  elected  to  the  UJ3.  Senate, 
where  he  served  from  March  4,  1929.  to 
January  3.  1953. 

Mr.  President,  later  In  this  session  I 
hope  to  have  more  extensive  remarks  to 
make  about  this  great  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ilANSPIKLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya«- 
borouch]  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  our  late  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Tom  Connally.  of  Texas. 

His  contributions  to  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body,  have  been  many,  and 
will  be  most  enduring.  He  served  with 
dignity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was  a 
strong  asset  to  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed and  to  the  Nation  of  which  he 
was  a  citizen. 

Although  we  have  for  some  time  an- 
ticipated this  sad  event,  nevertheless  we 
are  deeply  shocked  at  the  news  that  Tom 
Connally  has  now  gone  to  his  reward. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self. I  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest 
sjrmpathy  In  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  with  deep  sadness. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  hear  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Tom  Connally.  He 
was  a  most  valiant  teacher  of  mine  In 
the  Senate.  I  worked  with  him  for  a 
good  many  years  on  many  matters  in- 
volving the  foreign  policy  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Tom  Connally  was  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  has  written  on  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Senate  a  great  record 
which  will  always  be  the  greatest  monu- 
ment which  possibly  could  be  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Tom  Connally  will  live  in  American 
history.  That  is  not  true  of  most  public 
servants.  The  record  he  made  is  a  liv- 
ing one;  it  will  live  on  for  decades  to 
come. 

I  join  the  Senator  frwn  Texas  [Mr. 
YAaBORouGH]  and  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  MAMsnsLDl.  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mrs.  Morse.  In  extending  to  Tom  Con- 
nally's  family  our  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  former  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  formerly  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  is  now  occupying  the 
chair,  and  inasmuch  as  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  do  not  permit  him  to  speak  in 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  know 
that  in  expressing  our  deep  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  the  Vice  President  would  wish 
to  Join  us  in  these  remarks  and  in  our 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  out- 
standing services  rendered  by  this  very 
distinguished  statesman. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  I  heard  of 
the  passing  of  former  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally, of  Texas.  His  36  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress,  particularly  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  Korean  war  pe- 
riods, provided  an  example  of  statesman- 
ship for  all  to  follow.  It  was  under  his 
chairmanship  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  passed  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  and  other  measures  which 
have  helped  shape  today's  world. 

His  influence  went  very  deep  in  the 
work  of  this  body.  I  had  served  4  years 
on  the  committee  when  Senator  Con- 
nally retired,  but  I  remember  him  well 
as  a  charming,  interesting,  and  colorful 
individual.  He  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
interest  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Perhaps  the  sentiments  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  memory  of  him  as  a 
man  are  best  summed  up  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  commemo- 
rating his  retirement  in  1952 : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  expresses  Its  warm  affection  for 
Senator  Connally.  and  Its  deep  appreciation 
for  Ills  devotion  and  outstanding  servloe 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  committee,  to 
the  Senate,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
entire  free  world  by  his  great  ability,  initia- 
tive, and  statesmanship. 


DR.   OLAUS  J.   MURIE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Olaus 
J.  Murie  is  gone;  but  as  long  as  one  per- 
son who  knew  this  great  American  con- 
tinues to  live,  affectionate  memories  of 
a  flne  man  wiU  linger;  and  in  his  pub- 
lished works  and  in  his  contributions  to 
the  wilderness  and  to  conservation  and 
to  the  simple  and  good  things  of  life. 
Olaus  Murle  has  left  an  enduring  monu- 
ment. 

Troubled  by  illness  for  many  years,  but 
resolutely  following  the  outdoor  life 
which  he  loved  best  whenever  his  health 
permitted  him  to  do  so,  Olaus  Murle  died 
the  other  day  in  his  t>eloved  Wyoming. 
In  commenting  editorially  on  his  passing, 
the  Washington  Post,  said  among  other 
things: 

Sren  in  his  advanced  years.  Dr.  Murle 
wallied  through  a  forwt  with  the  gractful 
stride  at  a  panther. 

On  first  reading  that  sentence,  I  flatly 
rejected  the  contention  that  Olaus  Murie 
was  a  man  of  advanced  years.  On  reflec- 
tion. I  had  to  agree  that  as  time  is  usually 
counted,  he  was  certainly  not  a  young 
man.  being  74  or  75  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Yet  to  me  and,  I  dare  say.  to 
everyone  else  who  knew  him.  he  was  al- 
ways young  in  heart  and  spirit. 

Wyoming  was  home  for  Olaus  Murle 
and  his  wife.  Mardy.  Alaska  was  surely 
their  second  home,  and  Mardy's  first, 
almost.  It  was  there  she  was  raised,  and 
it  was  there  she  smd  Olaus  met.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  and  marriage  in 
Alaska  is  recounted  in  Mardy's  fascinat- 
ing book  "Two  in  the  Par  North."  telling 
of  their  life  in  Alaska. 

I  knew  Olaus  Murie  more  than  40 
years.  To  know  him  was  to  respect  him 
and  to  admire  him.  His  abiding  mterest 
In  nature  and  his  determination  to  save 
some  of  the  wilderness  unspoiled  for  the 
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future  were  as  marked  characteristics  of 
the  man  as  was  his  gentle  spirit.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  last  Fri- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  thousands  of  people  who  had  hiked  or 
camped  with  Olaus  J.  Murie  or  had  talked 
with  him  on  a  mountain  traU,  he  was  Mr. 
Wilderness.  Even  In  bis  advanced  years. 
Dr.  Murle  walked  through  a  forest  with  the 
graceful  stride  of  a  panther.  His  ears  were 
attuned  to  every  sound  of  the  "singing 
wilderness,"  as  Sig  Olson  would  say.  He 
was  a  friend  of  every  living  thing  and  seemed 
to  find  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  introduc- 
ing other  human  beings  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  wilds. 

Dr.  Murle  began  his  fascinating  career  as 
a  sort  of  ambassador  of  the  wilderness  when 
he  and  his  wife  Margaret  went  to  Alaska  to 
study  the  caribou  for  the  old  UB.  Biological 
Survey.  Later  they  studied  the  wolves  of 
Alaska  and  many  other  wUd  animals  In  their 
natural  habitats.  He  was  an  eminent  au- 
thority on  the  elk  and  in  1949  led  an  ex- 
pedition to  New  Zealand  to  study  that 
species.  His  volxune  of  "The  Elk  of  North 
America"  and  various  other  books  won  him 
high  distinction  as  a  naturalist. 

Yet  It  was  to  the  unspoiled  forests, 
streams  and  open  spaces,  rather  than  the 
world  of  books,  that  he  belonged.  At  home 
with  the  natives  of  remote  areas  as  well 
as  with  the  wild  life,  he  exemplified  the 
gentleness  and  natural  wisdom  that  some 
sensitive  people  seem  to  derive  from  close 
association  with  the  earth  and  its  creatures. 

As  president  and  later  as  council  chair- 
man of  the  Wilderness  Society,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  many  conservation  en- 
deavors. His  interest  In  the  preservation  of 
natural  beauty  was  pointedly  demonstrated 
in  1954  when  he  came  to  Washington  from 
his  home  In  Moose,  Wyo.,  to  participate  In 
the  175-mlIe  C.  &  O.  Canal  hike  led  by  Jxistloe 
Douglas.  At  the  age  of  65.  he  hiked  the 
entire  distance  even  though  he  was  ill  at  the 
time.  His  friends  of  that  and  many  other 
expeditions  will  remember  him  as  a  highly 
civilized  being  who  had  acquired  an  aura 
Of  nobleness  frcan  the  wilds  that  he  loved 
•o  much. 
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SHIPBUILDING  PRICES  AND  COSTS 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
text  of  an  address  presented  by  the  ex- 
cellent and  able  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders CouncU  of  America,  Edwin  M. 
Hood,  at  the  National  Propeller  Club 
Convention,  at  Baltimore.  In  the  belief 
that  my  colleagues  will  likewise  find  Mr. 
Hood's  statement  of  interest.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  talk  about  U.S.  shipyard  selling  prices 
*nd  the  coet  factors  that  govern  them.  This 
subject,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  badly  ma- 
ligned in  recent  years.  Why  U.S.  shipyard 
prices  should  be  singled  out  as  a  prime  tar- 
get for  distortion  while  most  other  U.8.  in- 
dustries are  similarly  at  an  economic  dls- 
Mvantage  with  respect  to  their  foreign 
counterparts  Is  never  made  quite  clear. 

At  the  outset,  however,  let  me  say  moet 
emphatically    that   shipyard   prices   In    the 


United  States  have  followed  a  general  down- 
ward trend  over  the  past  6  years  while  ship- 
yard costs,  in  the  same  period,  have  steadily 
Increased.  This  pattern  is  perhaps  unique 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  general  Infla- 
tionary pressures  which  have  prevailed  in 
our  economy  since  1953. 

But,  the  dramatic  trend  of  prices  and  costs 
In  our  Industry  has  been  completely  ob- 
sciired  by  the  prominence  given  shipyard 
economics  In  foreign  countries.  Not  only 
are  price  and  cost  comparieonB  cited,  but  the 
modernization  of  certain  shipyard  faculties 
In  Europe  is  frequently  used  to  create  the 
Illusion  that  VS.  yards,  as  one  observer  put 
it.  are  "steeped  in  antiquity." 

In  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  expose  these  lUusioiis  for 
what  they  are  and  to  place  the  U.S.  shipyard 
price-cost   balance   In  clear  focus. 

First,  a  few  moments  should  be  devoted  to 
what  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  foreign 
shipbuilding.  It  Is  little  realleed  that  your 
tax  dollars — and  mine — were  used  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  reconstruct  and  re- 
habilitate foreign  shipyards  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  during  World  War  n. 
Under  mutual  security  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, t>etter  than  1  billion  U.S.  dollars  were 
spent  in  this  endeavor.  It  Is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  expenditure  of  an  equiva- 
lent sum  of  money  with  U.S.  shipyards  would 
have  greatly  Improved  the  economics  of  ship- 
building and  ship  repairing  in  this  country. 
But,  modernized  facilities  can  frequently 
be  a  mirage.  WUly  Schlieker's  yard  in  Ham- 
burg. Germany,  which  for  a  while  was  widely 
advertised  as  the  most  up-to-date  and  most 
automated  shipyard  in  the  world  has  been 
bankrupt  and  Its  doors  are  now  padlocked. 
WUllam  Denny  &  Co.,  the  venerable  Clydeside 
shipbuilder  and  manvifactiu-er  of  a  Hover- 
craft air  ciishlon  vessel  which  has  been  pic- 
tured as  a  forerimner  of  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  future,  has  reportedly  within  the 
month  gone  Into  voluntary  liquidation. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  trade  journals  an- 
nounced that  the  modern  Swedish  yard,  Ud- 
davallavarvet  AB,  had  gone  into  receivership 
and  was  taken  over  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. 

The  experiences  of  these  yards  suggest  that 
any  modernization  scheme — whether  gran- 
diose or  modest^— must  be  predicated  on  the 
expectation  of  a  sufficient  work  volume  to 
enable  adequate  use  of  the  facilities  and  to 
Justify  the  investment  of  hard  cash.  Those 
who  downgrade  the  progress  of  U.S.  ship- 
yards and  clamor  for  even  more  ambitious 
Improvement  programs,  would  make  sense  If 
they  coxild  offer  some  aasxirances  that  work 
volimies  will  Increase  to  adequate  levels  In 
the  future.  To  be  sure,  with  prospects  for 
more  work,  greater  strides  could  be  made. 


Even  so,  VS.  shipyards  have  not  been 
pennywlse  and  pound  foolish.  In  the  past 
10  years,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
between  $260  and  $400  million  have  been 
spent  for  yard  improvements.  Supporting 
the  higher  estimate  is  the  latest  Census  of 
Manufactures,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  shows  that  nearly  $40 
million  were  spent  for  capital  Improvements 
in  the  shipyards  in  1958  alone. 

Most  of  the  latter-day  techniques  such  as 
optical  lofting,  automatic  flame  cutting,  new 
welding  processes,  prefabrlcation.  and  so 
forth,  are  already  being  employed  In  our 
shipyards.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to 
the  adoption  of  computerized  operations,  tape 
controls,  and  more.  And,  the  UJ3.  shipyard 
Industry  leads  the  world  In  developing  and 
building  nuclear  powered  vessels.  This  ac- 
complishment would  not  be  possible  without 
the  capabilities  and  facilities  to  deal  with 
the  full  spectrum  of  engineering  and  techni- 
cal problems  associated  with  the  nuclear  age. 
But,  In  the  great  American  tradition.  If 
U.S.  yards  could  see  the  potentUl  for  more 
work  on  the  horizon,  I  am  confident  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  greater  Improvements  would 
be  forthcoming.  And,  with  It,  shipyards 
would  be  In  a  position  to  pass  on  greater 
savings  to  the  ship  operator,  the  public 
treasury,    and    the    taxpayer. 

American  ingenuity  is  numbered  among 
oxu-  greatest  national  assets.  That  state- 
ment is  not  new  to  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence. But,  ingenuity  and  progress  In  our 
Industry  have  come  to  be  an  absolutely 
necessary  way  of  life.  And,  those  who  sug- 
gest that  U.S.  shipyards  with  built-in  higher 
costs,  as  represented  largely  by  oiu-  higher 
standard  of  living,  can  by  some  magical 
formula  overcome  the  cost  advantages  of 
our  foreign  competitors  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  economic  facts  of  Ufe. 

Shipyards  produce  mostly  custom-built 
ships  requiring  an  infinite  number  of  skills 
and  many  months  to  complete.  The  c^por- 
ttmities  for  assembly  line  coet  saving  tech- 
niques are  theref<M«  limited.  Por  one  thing, 
a  shipyard  production  run  Is  small.  And," 
aeries  production  In  our  indtistry  \isually  In- 
volves an  order  for  only  two  or  five  ships 
of  similar  design. 

In  spite  of  considerable  Investments  In 
capital  Improvements  and  tremendous  prog- 
ress In  utilizing  new  techniques,  labor  costs 
still  remain  a  major  Item  In  determining  the 
total  cost  of  constructing  a  ship.  To  put 
this  point  in  better  focus,  a  comparison  of 
average  hourly  shipyard  labor  costs,  includ- 
ing all  fringe  benefits,  prevailing  in  the 
principal  shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world 
during  the  period  195i>-«a  U  moet  enlight- 
ening. 


Comparative  average  hourly  labor  costt  in  U.S.  cents,  1969-62 
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It  wiU  be  seen  that  U.8.  labor  costs  range 
from  nearly  double  to  tout  times  higher  than 
those  of  our  foreign  counterparts.  But, 
labor  rates  alone  do  not  necessarily  dictate 
the  final  price  of  ships.  Other  factors  have 
an  important  bearing.  Por  example,  Sweden, 
which  has  the  second  highest  labor  costs,  is 
able  to  offset  this  disadvantage  because  of 
favorable,  less  rigid  labor  agreements. 
Swedish  yards  are  unhampered  by  rigid  work 
rules  and  are  able  to  interchange  workmen 
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and  skills  to  achieve  great  economies  and 
cost  savings. 

My  point  in  focusing  attention  on  compar- 
ative labor  costs  here  and  abroad  Is  not  to 
disparage  the  American  worker.  It  Is  to 
emphasize  that  the  American  standard  of 
living,  of  which  we  are  justifiably  proud,  is 
a  not  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  economic 
equation  that  determines  the  price  of  ma- 
terials and  services  which  shipyards  must 
procure.    There  are  also  those  who  say  that 
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tb«  productirtty  of  th«  workingman.  Indi- 
vidually and  oollectlvely,  muBt  be  mcluded 
In  the  equation. 

Thxis  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  explain. 
In  tbe  language  of  the  layman,  the  reasons 
why  UJ3.  shipbuilding  costs  exceed  those  of 
foreign  nations.  I  have  also  shown — I  hope 
to  your  satisfaction — that  our  yards  are  any- 
thing but  complacent,  that  they  are  techno- 
logically alert  and  that  they  are  aggressively 
striving  to  reduce  prices  as  well  as  costs. 
The  Index  of  estimated  shipbuilding  costs 
ranging  from  January  1.  1939  to  December 
31,  1963.  provides  more  substantiating  evi- 
dence of  this  point. 

The  experience  curve,  constructed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration's  Office  of  Ship 
Construction,  reflects  both  labor  and  material 
costs  of  the  ^Ipbullders.  The  curve  Is  prac- 
tically uninterrupted  In  Its  upward  ascent. 
During  the  past  10  years,  shipbuilding  costs 
to  the  shipbuilder  have  Increased  about  33 
percent.  The  rate  of  climb  has  been  less 
severe  lately,  and  It  Is  hoped  this  short-term 
trend  portends  a  leveling  off  of  cost  In- 
creases and  greater  productivity  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  force. 

The  trend  of  new  ship  selling  prices  In 
this  country  is  even  more  striking.  The 
experience  ctirve.  also  drawn  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration's  Office  of  Ship  Con- 
struction, covering  a  time  span  from  Oc- 
tober 1957 — when  the  subsidized  ship  re- 
placement program  got  underway — through 
April  of  this  year  deserves  wide  notice. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  shipbuilder's 
costs  roee  steadily  during  this  period,  ship- 
building prices  fell  steadily.  The  IiCarl- 
tlme  Administration's  assessment  of  price 
trends  shows  that  shipbuilding  prices  In 
Deconber  1961  were  about  22  percent  below 
those  which  prevailed  In  October  1957.  As 
of  April  of  this  year,  these  prices  were  still 
18  percent  below  the  October  1967  level. 

You  might  ask — and  properly  so— how 
does  the  trend  of  ship  prices  In  this  country 
compare  with  other  economic  barometers 
during  the  same  period?  To  provide  this 
perspective,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  benchmark. 

Plotting  the  Consumer  Price  Index  against 
the  same  base  as  the  new  ship  selling  price 
Index  is  also  revealing.  Consiimer  prices  are 
8  percent  higher  than  they  were  In  the  fall 
of  19S7.  Shipbuilding  prices  today,  how- 
ever, are  18  percent  below  the  level  which 
prevailed  nearly  6  years  ago.  And,  con- 
trary to  the  much-publicized  charge  In 
recent  weeks  by  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
shipping  commvmlty,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration tells  us  that  shipyard  selling  prices 
have  increased  only  by  2>4  percent  from  the 
low  of  December  1961.  The  charge  that  UJ3. 
shipyard  prices  are  today  7  percent  above 
1960  levels  Is  obviously  not  shared  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  certainly  not 
supported  by  shipbuilders'  records. 

The  pattern  of  decreasing  prices  and  In- 
creasing costs  In  T3B.  shipyards  since  1958 
is  reaUy  the  pattern  of  survival  in  a  highly 
competitive  Industry.  It  reflects  efforts  to 
reduce  man-hours  and  to  conserve  material 
purchases.  In  addition,  it  reflects  efforts  to 
decrease  overhead,  and  In  many  cases,  to 
eliminate  considerations  of  profits. 

With  this  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
privately  owned  conunercial  shipyards,  it  is 
hard  to  And  any  Justification  for  the  present 
national  policy  of  arbitrarily  assigning 
slightly  more  than  60  percent  of  all  naval 
ship  procuremenU  to  Government-owned 
and  operated  naval  shipyards  whose  costs 
are  within  the  range  of  10  to  33  percent 
higher.  The  needless  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  which  results  from  this  procedure 
should  require  no  diagrams  here,  other  than 
to  say  that  a  change  In  policy  by  awarding 
more  of  this  work  to  privately  owned  com- 
mercial shipyards  could  start  In  motion  a 
chain   reaction   of   economic   forces   which 


could  effect  greater  stability  In  the  Industry 
Hopefully.  President  Kennedy's  statement 
last  month  that  "no  wasteful,  inefficient  or 
unnecessary  Government  activity  will  be  tol- 
erated" offers  the  promise  of  a  change  In 
poUcy  with  regard  to  naval  shlpwork. 

And,  so  it  is — the  destiny  of  the  UJB. 
private  shipyard  Industry  Is  shrouded  with 
a  cloak  of  public,  and  frequently  Industry, 
misconceptions  and  confounded  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  national  policies  and  Interna- 
tional politics.  As  to  misconceptions,  these 
sessions  of  the  Propeller  Club  conventions 
help  to  "clear  the  air."  But,  as  to  national 
policies  and  International  politics.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  have  some  veteran  shipyard 
officials  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  argue  that  a  fluorlshlng  shipbuilding 
Industry  In  the  United  States  must  be  at 
the  foundation  of  all  Western  maritime 
policy.  Toward  the  attainment  of  that  free 
world  resource,  as  well  as  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  essential  national  objectives,  the 
private  shipyards  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  pursue  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce 
prices  further,  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
Uverlng  the  best  ships  In  the  world. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
NATIONWIDE  MARKET  NEWS 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  since  Au- 
gust 1,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  operating  in  the  news  media 
field  through  its  nationwide  Market 
News  Service.  I  have  always  held  a  dim 
view  of  Government  activities  which 
compete  with  private  enterprise,  and  in 
the  case  of  this  news  service.  I  must 
express  the  strongest  opposition. 

During  the  past  few  years,  much  has 
been  said  about  managed  news.  How- 
ever. I  take  pride  in  our  free  press  and 
the  contribution  it  has  made  to  a  demo- 
cratic society.  With  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  News 
Service,  the  principle  of  a  free  press  is 
put  in  Jeopardy.  Government  by  Its 
very  nature  tends  to  expand.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  fear  that  this  first  entry 
into  competition  with  our  private  news 
services  will  be  duplicated  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  nation- 
wide Market  News  Service  represents  a 
new  activity  for  which  Federal  funds 
will  be  expended,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  program.  I  hope 
that  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees waste  no  time  in  scheduling  a 
full  study  of  this  questionable  activity. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  see  no  Justifica- 
tion for  permitting  any  Federal  agency 
to  enter  the  news  reporting  field.  The 
News  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  terminated  imme- 
diately, and  it  should  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  Congress  will  not  permit  other 
Federal  agencies  to  adopt  similar  activ- 
ities. 


FAREWELL  TO  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXNORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  indicated  my  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  lack  of  tax  reforms  in  the 
tax  bill  presently  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  dissatisfaction  shared  by  many  persorvs 
who  have  been  interested  in  improving 
our  tax  structure.    I  feel  that  a  rare  op- 


portunity to  obtain  basic  tax  reform  has 
been  frittered  away. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  Wednes- 
day. October  23.  an  editorial  made  the 
same  point.  The  editorial  first  quoted 
Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  E>x>nomic  Advis- 
ers, as  stating  that  "opportunities  for 
tax  reduction  do  not  come  often  in  a  na- 
Uon's  lifetime." 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  about 
tax  reform.  As  the  New  York  Times 
points  out: 

This  was  a  year,  if  ever  there  was  one.  to 
undertake  a  basic  overhaul  of  oiu:  eroding 
tax  structure. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  administration  agreed  to  discard  its 
most  effective  reform  measures  in  the  vain 
hope  of  accelerating  the  approval  of 
reductions. 

Thus,  it  scrapped  its  profxjsal  to  change 
the  way  In  which  oil  and  gas  allowances  are 
computed,  a  move  that  would  have  mildly 
reduced  the  preferential  status  of  the  oU 
lobby.  It  has  in  fact  agreed  to  new  provi- 
sions that  wlU  create  new  loopholes  and  com- 
plexities, making  reform  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

In  my  previous  remarks  on  the  tax  bill, 
I  have  also  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  Inflationary  trends.  The  Times  also 
mentioned  this  possibility.  The  editorial 
states: 

(The  administration)  has  neglected  the 
posslbiUty  that  tax  cuts  In  the  absence  of 
reform  may  provoke  an  unhealthy  boom. 
Inflationary  symptoms  are  admittedly  scanty, 
but,  as  the  recent  price  increases  In  steel  and 
other  products  demonstrate,  they  are  more 
in  evidence  than  the  signs  of  an  economic 
decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

A  PUMBLKD  OPPOaTUNlTT 

Walter  W.  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  ob- 
served recently  that  "opporttinlties  for  tax 
reduction  do  not  come  often  in  a  nation's 
lifetime."  The  record  shows  that  Dr.  Heller 
is  correct.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
there  is  widespread  agreement  on  the  need 
for  tax  reduction.  This  year  was  one  of  those 
rare  occasions,  but  the  performance  of  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  at  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  Business  CouncU  indicates 
that  they  are  continuing  to  make  the  least 
of  it. 

This  was  a  year.  If  ever  there  was  one.  to 
undertake  a  basic  overhaul  of  our  eroding 
tax  structure.  With  economic  activity  run- 
ning at  record  levels,  the  administration's 
original  request  for  a  broad  tax  revision 
program.  Involving  reforms  as  well  as  re- 
ductions, was  the  right  approach.  But  the 
White  House  agreed  to  discard  its  most  effec- 
tive reform  measures  in  the  vain  hope  of 
accelerating  the  approval  of  reductions. 

Thus,  it  scrapped  its  proposal  to  change 
the  way  in  which  oil  and  gas  allowances  are 
computed,  a  move  that  would  have  mildly 
reduced  the  preferential  status  of  the  oU 
lobby.  It  acquiesced  In  klUing  off  lU  pro- 
posal for  a  6-percent  floor  on  individual  de- 
ductions without  insisting  on  an  alternative 
method  of  simplifying  tax  payments  and 
strengthening  the  tax  base.  It  has  In  fact 
agreed  to  new  provisions  that  will  create  new 
loopholes  and  complexities,  making  reform 
more  necessary  than  ever. 
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The  administration  has  not  only  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  reform.  It  has  also 
pledged  itself.  In  the  manner  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  to  cxirtaU  spending 
In  a  way  that  wUl  Inevitably  resiilt  In  Jetti- 
soning many  necessary  civilian  projects.  It 
has  made  little  effort  to  cut  back  In  areas 
of  conspicuous  waste,  like  agriculture,  or  in 
the  hu{^  outlays  for  defense  and  space. 
Thus  the  President's  commitment  to  hold 
dovrn  spending  will  mean  relative  reductions 
for  the  growing  social  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

The  White  House  has  stressed  that  tax 
reductions  are  needed  to  prevent  a  recession 
by  giving  the  economy  a  shot  In  the  arm; 
but  it  has  neglected  the  possibility  that 
tax  cuts  In  the  absence  of  reform  may  pro- 
voke an  unhealthy  boom.  Inflationary 
symptoms  are  admittedly  scanty,  but,  as  the 
recent  price  Increases  In  steel  and  other 
products  demonstrate,  they  are  more  In 
evidence  than  the  signs  of  an  economic 
decline. 

If  tax  cuts  are  voted,  the  administration 
Is  sure  to  claim  that  it  has  achieved  a  major 
victory.  But  In  sxirrenderlng  on  reforms 
and  giving  in  on  spending,  It  has  lost  more 
than  it  can  gain.  The  White  House  has 
fumbled  Its  opportunity  to  lay  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  long-term  economic  growth. 


THE  CLOUDY  CRYSTAL  BALL 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  New  York  Times  published  a 
fine  analysis  by  M.  J.  Rossant,  pointing 
out  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  basing 
tax  policy  on  economic  forecasting. 
The  economic  forecasters  have  been 
wrong  almost  as  often  as  they  have  been 
right.  The  predictions  made  by  the 
leading  economic  advisers  of  Govern- 
ment that  if  we  did  not  have  a  tax  cut 
this  year  we  would  have  a  recession  this 
year  have  already  been  proved  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred,  entitled 
"Cloudy  Crystal  Ball."  by  M.  J.  Rossant, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

fProm   the   New  York    (N.T.)    mmes,   Oct. 

ai,  1963] 
Clottdt  Cktstal   Bau.:     Pessimism   or  U.S. 

■ooNOMiBTs    Tojrm   Faulty    in    Facx   of 

■conomt's  Stkength 

(By  U.  J.  Rossant) 

The  administration's  economic  forecasters 
are  back  at  the  same  old  stand.  Both  Sec- 
retary of  the  IVeasury  Douglas  DUlon  and 
Walter  W.  Heller.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CoxincU  of  Economic  Advisers,  pre- 
dicted last  week  that  a  recession  was  In  the 
making  for  next  year  unless  Congress  ap- 
proved an  across-the-board  reduction  In 
taxes. 

These  predictions  echo  the  alarmist  view 
voiced  by  the  administration,  including 
President  Kennedy  himself,  earlier  this  year. 
Washington  then  had  the  Jitters  about  the 
EUte  of  the  economy.  It  discarded  Its  tax 
revision  program  of  reforms  and  reduction  to 
concentrate  almost  solely  on  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  because  of  the  fear  of  a 
recession. 

Tax  reduction  did  not  come  through,  but 
the  economy  did.  Now,  the  admlnlstraUon 
Is  again  talking  In  terms  of  tax  cuts  as  a 
shot  in  the  arm  rather  than  as  an  instru- 
ment that  can  help  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween the  performaooe  of  the  economy  and 
Its  potential.  j^ 

CAUnoif   X*   VOICED 

Mr.  Dillon  alluded  to  the  weakening  of  the 
economic    Indicators   over  recent   weeks   as 


the  omen  of  a  possible  downturn,  while  Dr. 
Heller  observed  that  "beyond  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year  It  Is  not  easy  to  find 
enoxigh  economic  steam  In  the  economic 
boUer  to  prevent  backsliding  Into  reeeflsion.'* 

The  reversion  to  scare  tactics  Implies  that 
the  economy  Is  In  delicate  health  if  not 
actually  ailing.  Yet  the  latest  and  most 
sensitive  barometers  show  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  strength  In  demand  for  bank 
credit,  construction,  and  retaU  sales  Indicates 
a  renewed  quickening  In  the  pace  of  the 
expansion. 

The  administration  is  evidently  unim- 
pressed by  the  strength  of  btislness.  Just  as 
it  is  xmpertvirbed  that  its  earlier  predictions 
of  recession  for  this  year  were,  fortunately, 
erroneous.  It  Is  difficult  to  know  whether 
it  is  motivated  by  the  desire  to  win  a  po- 
litical victory,  or  by  honest  concern  about 
the  economy. 

If  It  does  regard  a  deterioration  In  activ- 
ity as  probable.  It  Is  far  from  alone.  The 
pessimistic  belief  that  the  economy  will 
falter  if  tax  reductions  are  not  forthcoming 
has  enjoyed  an  extraordlnarUy  long  vogue  in 
both  academic  and  business  circles.  Even 
though  the  economy  has  refuted  It,  it  re- 
mains In  fashion. 

BUSmXHHMlcys    rORKCAST 

Last  week,  for  example,  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Reduction  for  1963,  headed  by 
Henry  Ford  2d,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  Stuart  Saunders,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Issued  a  letter  warn- 
ing that  "there  are  Indications  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  now  approaching  a  critical  Juncture," 
and  declaring  that  tax  cuts  were  essential 
If  the  current  expansion  Is  not  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Tax  cuts  wotild  probably  help  to  accelerate 
and  prolong  the  expansion.  But,  as  the  Busi- 
ness CouncU  pointed  out  this  weekend,  it 
does  not  follow  that  failure  to  enact  a  tax 
cut  makes  a  recession  Inevitable  for  1964. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pessimistic  forecast 
that  remains  so  fashionable  has  been  out  of 
touch  with  reality  for  weU  over  a  year.  If 
forecasters  continue  to  stick  to  this  line,  and 
If  Congress  refuses  to  act,  they  may  even- 
tually get  a  recession,  If  only  because  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  most  robuct  and 
durable  expansion  rc^s  over  and  dies. 

But  the  case  for  an  imminent  recession  Is 
pretty  weak.  Given  the  poor  record  of  the 
pessimists,  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
economy  Is  headed  for  a  downturn  unless 
saved  by  tax  cuts  is  on  them. 

By  their  reckoning,  the  expansion  should 
have  been  dead  and  burled  by  now.  Even  Dr. 
Heller,  who  was  clearly  more  buUlah  than 
most  academic  and  business  prophets  and 
did  not  foresee  a  decline  In  1963.  does  not 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  strength  of 
the  basic  forces  at  work. 

FHZDICnONS    WIDE    OF   MAKK 

In  a  speech  in  Milwaukee  last  week.  Dr. 
HeUer  blithely  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  "wide  of  the  mark"  in  his  forecast  for 
1963,  when  he  had  expected  the  economy  to 
reach  boom  proportions.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  had  been  "very  close  to  tbe  mark" 
for  1963. 

Dr.  Heller's  projections  were  more  optimis- 
tic than  the  majority  contained  in  a  study 
entitled  "Business  Forecasts  for  1963,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond. On  this  relative  basis,  he  looks  good. 
But  considering  his  assxunptlon  that  tax  cuts 
would  be  In  effect  by  last  July,  his  claim 
of  accuracy  is  questionable. 

The  CouncU's  forecast  for  gross  national 
product — the  market  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  economy — in  1963  was 
$678  biUlon.  plus  or  minus  $6  bilUon  to  %6'n 
blUlon  was  apparently  Intended  to  cover  all 
conceivable  possibilities,  although  the  Coun- 
cU explicitly  stated  that  it  was  counting  on 
passage  of  the  President's  tax  proposals. 


Without  tax  cuts.  It  Is  probable  that  Dr. 
HeUer  would  have  plumped  for  a  slightly 
lower  range,  from,  say,  $570  billion  to  $580 
bUllon. 


xasnMATxs  exceeded 

Dr.  HeUer's  crystal  ball  tximed  out  to  be 
cloudy.  Despite  Congress'  failure  to  comply 
with  the  President's  request  for  action  by 
midyear,  gross  national  product  has  been 
rising  faster  than  Dr.  Heller's  moet  optimistic 
expectations. 

Dxirlng  the  first  half,  gross  national  prod- 
ucts averaged  close  to  $576  billion  at  an  an- 
nual rate.  In  the  third  quarter,  it  was  run- 
ning at  an  estimated  annual  rate  of  about 
$588  billion.  The  average  for  the  year  should 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $585  billion,  which 
is  above  the  upper  limit  of  Dr.  Hello-'s  tax 
reduction  forecast. 

It  is  possible  that  anticipations  of  tax  cuts 
have  helped  to  strengrthen  business  activity, 
but  evidence  on  this  score  is  Inconclusive. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  Is  that  Dr.  Heller 
may  have  come  closer  to  the  target  than  the 
majority  of  experts,  but  he  has  not  come  near 
the  bull's-eye.  %  ' 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  Is  not  due  to  magic. 
It  has  a  lot  of  things  going  for  it,  and  there 
la  no  sign  that  they  are  fading  out.  All 
major  sectors — consumers,  government,  and 
business — are  oontzlbuting  to  the  rise. 

Yet  Dr.  Heller  and  Mr.  Dillon  seem  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  strong  performance  of  the 
economy  has  been  done  with  mirrors.  They 
seem  tmable  to  believe  that  it  can  be  kept 
going  on  its  own. 

The  administration  may  be  right  In  its 
skepticism  about  the  future.  But  Its  re- 
newed harping  on  the  dangers  of  recession 
do  not  seem  warranted.  In  fact,  it  is  serv- 
ing to  discredit  Its  reputation  for  responsi- 
ble forecasting  as  weU  as  the  role  It  has 
played  in  prolonging  the  expansion. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Professional  Journalistic  Society,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  has  today  made  public  an  ex- 
haustive report  prepared  by  its  freedom 
of  information  committee. 

The  society  foimd  that  freedom  of  in- 
formation in  the  Federal  Government 
Is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  history — a  conclu- 
sion which  comes  as  no  great  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  have  questioned  the 
administration's  policies  of  truth  sup- 
pression. 

In  language  with  which  I  completely 
concur,  the  society  asserted  that  Federal 
departments  are  hiding  behind  claims  of 
"confidential"  information  which  has 
resulted  In  "spreading  the  blanket  of 
secrecy  over  the  records  of  Government 
and  particularly  over  those  records  per- 
taining to  spending  of  taxpayer  funds." 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  concluded  further  that 
Etefense  Department  ofBcials  have 
created  "an  oligarchy  of  control"  over 
news  released  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Every  administration  attempts  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  favorable  light,  but  the 
New  Frontier  has  completely  misused 
this  logical  prerogrative  with  gestapo 
tactics,  deliberate  lies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  TPX  investigation,  the  Cuban 
crisis,  and  more  currently,  in  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  Much  of  this  is 
brought  out  In  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  re- 
port which  is  destined  to  prove  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  public  aware- 
ness of  the  activities  of  elected  officials. 
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I  compliment  the  society  for  the  depth 
and  scope  of  its  report  and  for  the 
cogency  of  its  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  Is  qtiite 
lengthy,  and  accordingly.  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  first 
section  in  which  are  found  comments  on 
the  Defense  Department,  "the  Qovem- 
ment  lie,"  "the  TFX  plane  controversy," 
"Sigma  E>elta  Chi  testimony  in  Con- 
gress." and  "Cuba  and  Vietnam." 

I  ask  \manlmous  consent  that  these 
excerpts,  together  with  a  news  item  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Comorxssiohal  Rscoro  at- 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  news  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

(From  Report  of  the  1963  Blgma  Delta  Chi 

Advancement  of  Freedom  of  Information 

Ckunmlttae] 

Past  I.  Thk  Fkdouu.  OoTzairicxMT 
1.  rkxsDOM  or  arroiMATiOM  at  lowkst  kbb 

President  Kennedy  had  a  lot  of  fine  things 
to  say  about  freedom  of  information  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Just  before  and  right 
after  his  Inaugxiratlon  in  1961.  But  these 
fine  resolutions  have  slowly  eroded  away  dur- 
ing his  nearly  3  years  In  office,  and  yo\ir  com- 
mittee m\ist  report  that  genuine  freedom  of 
information  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  today  In  the 
history  of  otir  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  can  be  srunmed  up  briefly  in  two  sen- 
tences, as  follows: 

1.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  and  his  public  relations  director. 
Arthiir  Sylvester,  have  created  an  oligarchy 
of  control  over  the  release  of  all  news  ema- 
nating from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
which  led  to  its  boast  of  "management  of  the 
nsws"  in  the  Cuban  crisis  late  in  1963. 

a.  All  of  the  rest  of  Federal  Government 
falls  back  on  the  miishy  claims  of  "confi- 
dential" and  similar  excuses  in  spreading  the 
blanket  of  secrecy  over  the  records  of  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  over  those  records 
pertaining  to  the  spending  of  the  taxpayer 
funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  people 
are  being  deluged  today  with  more  govern- 
mental propaganda  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  our  cotintry.  And  the  Department 
of  Defense,  both  In  the  Pentagon  and  at  the 
various  military  bases,  is  leading  the  way 
In  this. 

Webster's  dictionary  gives  the  definition  of 
"oligarchy"  as  "despotic  power  exercised  by 
a  privileged  class,"  and  that  exactly  describes 
the  approach  of  Secretary  McNamara  to  free- 
dom of  Information  in  the  Depcurtment  of 
Defense.  The  record  shows  clearly  that  he 
wants  no  dissent  from  his  subordinates  and 
that  b«  is  determined  to  Institute  rules  to 
cut  down  on  the  possibility  of  any  dissent 
arising  or  finding  its  way  to  the  press. 

Tour  conunlttee  is  concerned  about  this  tor 
two  reasons. 

First,  a  democratic  government  always 
faces  the  great  danger  of  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  military  unless  there  Is  a  constant 
restraint  exercised  by  an  Informed  public 
opinion.  Thus  far  this  year  there  have  been 
several  indications  of  the  military's  stretch- 
ing its  power,  from  behind  its  solid  curtain 
of  secrecy,  into  the  dcmestlc  life  of  our 
MaUon. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Defense  spends 
more  than  $60  billion  of  tax  funds  a  year  and, 
of  all  departments  of  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, its  spending  should  t>e  under  the  con- 
stant restraint  of  an  Informed  public  opin- 
ion to  eliminate  possible  waste  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  rest  of  Federal  Oovemment,  spending 
nearly  another  S60  billion  of  tax  fimds  a 
year,  does  this  imder  the  blanket  of  what 
your  committee  can  only  describe  as  "mushy 


secrecy."  Here  U  the  way  virtually  all  of 
Federal  Oovemment  utlllaes  "mushy  s»- 
erecy"  to  disregard  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  luiow  about  their  Oovemment, 
taken  from  an  actual  case  in  1963: 

1.  Late  In  May,  a  newspaper  asked  Federal 
offices  in  its  community  for  certain  legitimate 
information,  not  pertaining  to  national  se- 
cxirlty.  It  was  told  that  such  information 
must  come  from  the  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  The  newspaper  Immediately  asked  the 
Washington  offices  for  this  information. 

3.  On  July  I.  the  newspaper  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Federal  agency  In  Washington 
stating  that  the  information  was  "confi- 
dential." 

4.  The  newspaper  then  appealed  to  Repre- 
sentative Moss's  House  Sutxx>mmlttee  on 
Oovemment  Information  and  to  the  Congres- 
men  who  represented  its  district. 

5.  On  July  26,  Representative  Moss  wrote, 
after  making  inquiries  of  the  Federal 
agency,  that  its  policy  was  not  to  withhold 
information  generally  but  only  in  certain 
Individual  cases. 

6.  On  July  31.  the  Congressman  from  the 
district  wrote  the  newspaper  and  enclosed 
three  Items  of  information  released  by  the 
Federal  agency,  over  2  months  aifter  it  had 
first  Informed  the  newspaper  that  the  in- 
formation requested  was  "confidential." 

If  thsre  Is  any  doubt  of  this  general  policy 
of  "mushy  secrecy"  in  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. your  committee  recommends  that 
every  newsman  in  oxu:  land  try  to  seek  out 
similar  legitimate  information  from  any 
Federal  agency. 

a.THS    MAJOB    PBOaiXK 

The  Department  of  Defense  unquestion- 
ably represented  the  major  problem  In  the 
information  field  during  the  last  year.  Both 
the  policies  and  the  practices  of  the  Defense 
Department  should  cause  grave  concern 
among  those  Interested  in  the  maximum 
freedom  of  information. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset,  that 
the  objections  are  not  with  the  proper  use 
of  measuree  to  protect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  within  the  law  and 
properly  drawn  regulations.  No  responsible 
newspaper  reporters  or  editors  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Defense  Department,  or  any 
other  governmental  agency,  abandon  prop- 
erly administered  secrecy  practices  necessary 
for  the  national  defense. 

The  objections  are  raised  to  policies  and 
practices  that  have  been  devised  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  normal  fiow 
of  Information  from  the  Defense  Department 
on  matters  that  are  not  Involved  with  the 
national  security. 

The  pattern  of  the  Pentagon  in  the  last 
3  years  would  appear  to  be  designed  to  quaah 
dissent,  and  to  cloee  up  the  avenues  through 
which  evidence  of  dissent  normally  finds  its 
way  to  the  press  and  to  the  public.  This 
pattern  would  appear  to  be  designed  to  lieep 
a  close  supervision  over  press  contacts  with 
civilian  and  military  personnel  at  the  Penta- 
gon to  quiet  those  who  might  provide  infor- 
mation contrary  to  the  views  and  facts  the 
politically  appointed  civilian  secretaries  wish 
to  have  presented. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Pentagon  has 
In  fact  instituted  policies  to  control  press 
contacts  at  the  Pentagon,  and  has  released 
false  and  misleading  information  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  of  major  controversies. 
This  Is  the  pattern : 

1.  In  ICay  1961,  testimony  released  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  disclosed 
that  Secretary  McNamara  made  a  statement 
indicating  he  favored  less  information  for 
the  public  as  well  as  misinformation  on  our 
military  developments.  The  attitude  ex- 
pressed in  that  testimony  might  explain 
some  later  developments.  McNanuira  testi- 
fied: 

"Why  shotild  we  tell  Russia  that  the  Zeus 
development  may  not  be  satisfactory?    What 


we  ought  to  be  sa3rlng  Is  that  we  have  the 
most  perfect  antl-ICBM  system  that  the 
human  mind  will  ever  devise.  Instead,  the 
public  domain  is  already  full  of  statements 
that  the  Zeus  may  not  be  satisfactory,  that 
It  has  deficiencies.  I  think  it  Is  absurd  to 
release  that  kind  of  information." 

Under  criticism  from  Representative  John 
Moss,  Democrat,  of  California,  Secretary 
McNamara  issued  a  four-point  statement  on 
information  policy  that  seemed  to  retreat 
from  his  position  in  his  testimony.  Moss 
had  called  the  initial  McNamara  statement 
"a  gross  disservice"  to  the  An:ierican  people 
and  declared  it  was  "advocacy  of  a  program 
of  misinformation." 

2.  In  February  1962.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  used  the  arbitrary  claim  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  to  prevent  the  Pentagon 
censors  from  testifying  on  the  operations  of 
the  censorship  program  that  had  resulted 
in  highly  questionable  pattern  of  deletions 
from  the  speeches  of  high-level  military 
personnel.  There  was  no  claim  that  na- 
tional security  was  involved  in  this  with- 
holding Incident.  The  letter  from  President 
Kennedy  to  McNamara  on  February  8.  1962, 
appeared  to  be  a  further  extension  of  the 
arbitrary  claim  of  "executive  privilege"  that 
had  been  used  by  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration to  hide  a  broad  range  of  scandalous 
conditions  in  the  regxilatory  agencies,  in  the 
Defense  Department,  and  In  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  permit  subordinate 
officials  of  our  career  services  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  congressional  inquiry  into  policies 
which  are  the  responsibilities  of  their  su- 
periors," President  Kennedy  said. 

The  Elsenhower  administration's  use  of 
"executive  privilege"  sought  to  bar  testi- 
mony from  high-level  officials  of  govern- 
ment. The  Kennedy  letter  appeared  to  say 
that  Congress  could  be  barred  from  ques- 
tioning low-level  officials  to  go  behind  the 
broad  general  positions  and  self-serving  dec- 
larations of  heads  of  departments  and  their 
key  aids. 

3.  During  the  crisis  over  Cuba  In  the  fall 
of  1962,  there  was  a  wide  range  of  complaints 
that  misinformation  was  distributed  by  the 
Pentagon  press  office.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  documentation  on  these  com- 
plaints to  make  a  broad  charge,  or  to  pin- 
point the  responsibility  for  this  misinforma- 
tion. The  Nation  was  In  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  mistakes 
were  made  by  Oovemment  officials  In  the 
pressure  of  the  crisis.  It  is  also  possible  that 
there  were  some  misunderstandings.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  matters  dealing  with 
the  Cul>a  crisis  that  are  clear  and  premedi- 
tated efforts  to  limit  access  to  information. 

4.  On  October  27,  1902,  during  the  Cubs 
crisis.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Sylvester 
issued  a  directive  to  control  all  press  con- 
tacts at  the  Pentagon.  That  directive  stated: 
"The  substance  of  each  interview  and  t^e- 
phone  conversation  with  a  media  represent' 
atlve  will  be  reported  to  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic Information  office  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness that  day.  A  report  need  not  be  made  if 
a  representative  of  the  pabllc  information 
office  is  present  at  the  interview." 

It  would  be  naive  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  Sylvester  and  Secretary  McNamara  that 
the  directive  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  information  available  in  "an  expedi- 
tious and  equitable  manner."  Veteran 
Pentagon  reporters,  such  as  Mark  Watson  of 
the  Baltimore  Siui  and  Jim  Lucas  of  the 
Scrippe-Howard  newspapers,  comment  that 
the  Sylvester  directive  is  a  "gestapo"  tactic. 
Their  sharp  criticism  is  echoed  by  almost 
every  other  military  affairs  reporter.  Despite 
the  criticism.  McNanaara  and  Sylvester  re- 
fused to  change  the  directive  or  withdraw 
it.  (At  the  State  Department.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Robert  Manning  Issued  a  memo- 
randum that  carried  the  same  general  view. 
However,  he  withdrew  the  memorandum  after 
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receiving  complaints  from  a  large  niunber  of 
State  Department  correspondents.  He  In- 
dicated he  had  only  Intended  to  use  it  div- 
ing the  emergency.) 

President  Kennedy  has  backed  McNamara 
and  Sylvester  on  the  October  27  directive. 
The  press  complaints  have  subsided,  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  press  policing  device 
nt  the  Pentagon  will  become  permanent  un- 
less some  new  fury  Is  raised  on  specific 
problems. 

3.    THX    GOVSRNMKNTAL    LIE 

5.  Shortly  after  the  Cuba  crisis.  Afslstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Sylvester  bocuted  of  the 
way  the  Kennedy  administration  bad  "man- 
aged the  news"  during  the  Cuba  crisis.     He 

i  followed  this  up  with  his  infamous  and  con- 
"  troverslal  conunent  about  the  "Inherent" 
right  of  the  Oovemment  to  lie  when  involved 
In  a  nuclear  crisis.  The  full  quotation  from 
the  transcript  is  as  follows:  "If  we  can  talk 
to  the  general  point,  it  would  seem  to  me 
basic,  all  through  history,  that  a  govern- 
ment's right — and  by  a  government  I  mean 
a  people,  since  in  our  country,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  people  express,  have  the  right  to 
express,  and  do  express  every  2  and  every  4 
years,  what  govenunent  they  want — that  it's 
Inherent  in  the  Oovemment's  rl^t.  If  neces- 
sary to  lie  to  save  Itself  when  it's  going  up 
into  a  nuclear  war.    This  seems  to  me  basic." 

Considerable  controversy  arose  over  the 
news  stories  dealing  with  Sylvester's  speech. 
Later  Sylvester  denied  that  he  had  ever  said 
the  Oovemment  had  an  "Inherent"  right  to 
lie.  When  Sylvester  was  before  the  McClellan 
subconunlttee  in  connection  with  the  TFX 
warplane  tnvestlgatlOQ.  Senator  B^akl  Mundt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  asked  him: 
"The  question  is  that  If  you  believe  the  Oov- 
emment has  the  right  to  lie  to  the  people. 
Tou  are  speaking  as  a  Oovemment  witness. 
I  want  to  be  sxire  that  you  dont  carry  that 
philosophy  to  the  point  of  testifying  before 
us  under  oath." 

Sylvester  answered:  "You  are  making  a 
quotation  to  me  which  was  attributed  to  no- 
body, some  faceless  accuser  which  you  are 
using.  Tou  have  not  quoted  anything  I 
have  said." 

MtTNDT  asked:  "If  you  said  you  did  not 
make  it,  that  Is  one  thing.  I  have  read  it 
a  doBen  times  In  the  paper,  that  you  made 
that  statement.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
you  about  that  point  of  view  at  this  time." 

Sylvester  replied:  "Obviously,  no  Oovem- 
ment information  program  can  be  based  on 
lies.  It  must  always  be  based  on  truthful 
facts." 

4.  THK  TTX  PLANK  CONTROVIBST 

6.  Sylvester  had  l)een  called  before  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  for  making  what  is 
now  admitted  to  be  a  false,  misleading,  and 
erroneous  statement  In  connection  with  the 
TFX  warplane  Investigation.  On  March  8, 
1963,  Sylvester  held  a  press  briefing  and  in  a 
critical  commentary  on  the  McClellan  sub- 
conunlttee members  stated :  "You  will  hardly 
get  a  Judicial  rendering  by  a  committee  In 
which  there  are  various  Senators  with  State 
self-interest  where  the  contract  goes.  So 
far  there  is  only  one  Senator  I  have  seen  on 
the  committee.  Senator  Muskix,  who  hasnt 
got  an  Interest  in  it," 

When  Sylvester  stated  that  "there  Is  only 
one  Senator  I  have  seen  on  the  conunlttee. 
Senator  Muskix,  who  hasn't  got  an  inter- 
est in  it,"  Sylvester  was  charging  that  Chair- 
man McClellan  and  other  members  of  the 
subconunlttee  had  a  State  self-interest. 

Under  questioning,  Sylvester  admitted  that 
he  had  no  information  to  support  this  charge 
against  other  members'  of  the  subcommittee. 
Only  two  of  the  members — Senator  Hxnht 
Jackson,  of  Washington,  and  Senator  Jacob 
jAvrrs,  of  New  York — had  a  State  Interest  in 
the  contract  and  there  was  nothing  devious 
or  hidden  about  this. 

Committee  members  concluded  that  Syl- 
vester had  engaged  In  loose  handling  of  the 


truth  In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  probe  of  the  $6.6  billion  TFX 
warplane  contract. 

7.  Throughout  the  TFX  investigations,  the 
Pentagon  released  erroneous  and  misleading 
Information.  Also,  high  officials  of  the  De- 
fense Department  refused  to  answer  factual 
questions  dealing  with  this  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  contract.  Information  was  released 
indicating  that  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Roswell  Ollpatrlc  had  served  as  a  lawyer  for 
the  Boeing  Co.,  and  that  this  in  some  way 
balanced  his  affiliation  as  lawyer  for  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  in  such  a  way  that  it  can- 
celed the  possibility  of  any  "conflict  of  in- 
terest." 

When  questioned  by  the  McClellan  sub- 
committee, Ollpatrlc  admitted  that  he  had 
not  served  as  a  lawyer  for  Boeing,  but  had 
only  served  as  an  unpaid  witness  on  one  oc- 
casion. The  subconunlttee  developed  testi- 
mony that  Oilpatrlc's  law  firm  of  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore  had  received  $300,000  In  fees 
from  General  Dynamics,  and  Ollpatrlc  had 
been  the  lawyer  assigned  to  General  Dy- 
namics prior  to  becoming  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  In  January  1961.  Ollpatrlc  refused 
to  answer  questions  on  the  details  of  what 
he  contended  had  been  a  total  resignation 
from  his  law  firm  with  complete  severance 
when  he  Joined  the  Defense  Department. 
He  refused  to  discuss  the  substantial  sums 
of  money  he  received  from  his  law  firm  after 
becoming  Deputy  Defense  Secretary.  He 
said  that  these  were  private  as  between  him 
and  his  law  firm.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara also  refused  to  discuss  these  matters 
Involving  the  Important  details  on  the  ar- 
rangements for  Ollpatrlc  to  receive  money 
after  becoming  the  number  two  man  in  the 
Defense   Department. 

Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  arrangements  of  loans  his 
bank  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.  in  the  fall  of  1961. 
Korth,  as  president  of  the  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  approved 
the  loans  (identified  only  as  being  less  than 
the  $600,000  limit  on  the  bank)  to  General 
Dynamics. 

In  January  1962,  Korth  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  but  retained  the  bank 
stock  with  a  value  of  more  than  $150,000. 
Then  Korth  took  part  In  the  discussions  and 
decisions  In  the  TFX  warplane  contract,  and 
overruled  the  unanhnous  reconamendatlons 
of  his  top  naval  officers  and  others  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  contract  go  to  General 
Dynamics. 

Korth  ref  lued  to  tell  reporters  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  General  Dynamics,  or  the  clr- 
cunutanoes  siirroundlng  the  loan.  He  re- 
fused to  tell  reporters  the  value  of  his  stock 
In  the  bank. 

There  was  no  national  security  question 
Involved  In  the  transactions  between  Oll- 
patrlc and  his  law  firm,  which  still  repre- 
sented Oeneral  Dynamics.  There  was  no 
national  security  issue  involved  in  the  de- 
tails of  Korth 's  relations  with  the  Continen- 
tal National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth  or  In  the 
details  of  the  loan  arrangement  with  Oen- 
eral Dynamics. 

Ollpatrlc  and  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara refused  to  discuss  whether  these  inter- 
ests had  been  discussed,  or  what  facts  were 
made  known  to  McNamara  on  Korth 's  and 
Oilpatrlc's  Interests. 

S.    SIGMA    DKLTA    CHI    TK8TIMONT    IN    CONGRESS 

On  March  19,  1963,  Representative  Moss 
House  Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation held  a  public  hearing  on  the  matter 
of  management  of  the  news  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Witnesses  who  testified  were  Rob- 
ert J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs;  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs; 
and  members  of  the  press.  Including  Clark 
Mollenhoff,    Washington    correspondent    for 


the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  a 
member  of  your  committee. 

This  report  already  has  dealt  with  most  of 
the  matters  discussed  in  the  bearing.  But 
in  his  testimony,  Mollenhoff  gave  definitions 
of  the  four  types  of  "mansigement  of  the 
news"  now  practiced  in  Federal  Government 
and  your  committee  feels  that  this  should 
be  inscribed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Now,  I  think  there  Is  one  thing  that 
should  be  clarified  here.  There  Is  an  awful 
lot  of  talk  In  the  press  and  In  Congress  on 
news  management,  without  an  effort  to  draw 
lines  as  between  the  different  types  of  prob- 
lems in  this  area.  I  want  to  very  brlefiy  Just 
go  over  what  I  think  are  about  the  four 
types,  because  they  have  to  be  approached 
in  different  ways. 

"The  first  would  be  the  common  news 
management,  in  which  an  administration 
puts  out  the  Information  that  Is  most  favor- 
able to  It  and  then  tries  to  make  It  a  little 
difficult  for  you  to  get  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  This  we  fight  to  a  degree  all  the  time. 
I  do  not  object  to  this  too  much,  because 
that  Is  part  of  the  game — up  to  the  point 
where  you  get  the  lies  and  the  distortions, 
and  at  that  point  it  is  wrong. 

"Also,  such  special  directives  as  Sylvester's 
order  of  October  27  to  control  the  press  con- 
tacts at  the  Pentagon.  This  Is  an  entirely 
different  category.  This  is  one  that  I  think 
this  committee  and  members  of  the  press 
should  fight  in  every  respect  until  it  is  with- 
drawn, because,  if  this  stays  intact  as  it  is, 
we  will  have  other  agencies  that  will  follow 
it  in  the  future. 

"The  mere  fact  that  this  directive  is  not 
enforced  does  not  mean  anything,  either. 
Remember  that  It  Is  a  directive,  and  it  can  be 
\ised  against  personnel  In  the  Pentagon  at 
any  point  that  they  see  fit  to  use  It. 

"That  means  that  It  Is  a  club  In  their 
hands. 

"Now,  they  may  not  use  it  for  long  periods 
of  time,  but  I  think  that  we  have  to  continue 
to  harp  on  this  subject  until  It  Is  corrected. 

"The  third  area  Is  the  misuse  of  military 
security  classifications  to  cover  up  mistakes 
of  Judgment,  malfeasance.  Incompetence, 
and  so  forth. 

"We  have  all  run  across  many  cases  in  this 
category. 

"Then,  fourth,  and  the  one  that  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  important.  Is  the  one  of 
executive  privilege. 

"This  committee  has  a  great  record  rela- 
tive to  the  abuses  In  this  area,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  go  into  any  more  detail  than  to 
merely  state  that  this  is  a  claim  of  an  In- 
herent right  by  the  executive  branch  to  pull 
down  the  secrecy  ciutain  at  any  point  not 
only  on  the  Congress,  not  only  on  the  press, 
but  on  the  Congress  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

"And  when  this  administration  took  power, 
there  were  indications  that  it  would  not  use 
executive  privilege.  There  were  a  good  many 
statements  that  it  would  not  be  used. 

"Since  then,  it  has  been  used.  It  has  been 
drawn  down  a  little  bit  by  a  statement  by 
the  President  that  he  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  used  as  it  was  used  under  the  Elsenhower 
Adpiinlstratlon,  by  every  individual  in  the 
whole  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
However,  I  am  going  to  have  to  watch  that 
in  operation  for  some  period  of  time  before 
I  have  any  great  confidence  that  it  will  not 
take  place  again." 

e.    C17BA    AND    VXETNAK 

Your  committee  took  note  of: 

1.  The  international  agreement,  through 
an  exchange  of  secret  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev,  that 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  Russian  long-range 
missiles  from  Cuba. 

2.  The  great  obstacles  faced  by  American 
newsmen  In  their  attempts  to  report  U.S. 
participation  In  the  undeclared  war  against 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
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Detells  of  th«  Mcrvt  Intemattonal  agree- 
ment between  Kennedy  and  Kbrushchev  over 
removal  of  the  SoTlet  mlaeUee  from  Cuba 
neTer  have  been  made  public. 

Immediately  after  the  crisis,  French  news- 
papers carried  atorlee,  based  on  Information 
from  their  government,  that  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  dismantle  our  missile 
bases  In  Txirkey  and  Italy  In  return  for  the 
Soviet  dismantling  In  Cuba. 

This  was  denied  by  American  Oovernment 
■polucmen,  yet  within  a  few  weeks  the 
United  States  did  dismantle  Its  missile  bases 
In  Turkey  and  Italy,  and  it  was  announced 
that  American  defense  In  those  areas  against 
the  conununlstlc  threat  woxild  be  left  to  our 
nuclear  submarines. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  3,  It  was  dlscloeed 
that  no  less  than  40  secret  letters  and  mes- 
sages had  been  exchanged  In  a  riinnlng  com- 
munication between  Kennedy  and  Khru- 
shchev. One  newspaper  reported  these  letters 
as  the  "Oovemment's  most  carefully  guarded 
secret,"  and  quoted  a  VB.  Senator,  who  In- 
sisted that  his  name  be  withheld,  as  saying: 
"I  confess  that  I'm  a  little  shocked  to  learn 
the  great  volume  of  these  exchanges.  What 
are  they  writing  about  at  such  great  length. 
If  not  plans  for  serious  negotiations  on  sub- 
jects affecting  the  entire  Nation's  security?" 

Your  committee  recdlxee  that  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  conduct  International  negotia- 
tions In  a  fish  bowl,  but  at  the  same  time  It 
sincerely  feels  that  the  secret  agreement  over 
removal  of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  and 
the  40  secret  letters  and  messa^  %  between 
the  heads  of  the  American  and  Soviet  Oov- 
emmente  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the  prln- 
clploe  of  free  government. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  these  secret  communications 
\indoubtedly  dealt  with  subjects  affecting  the 
well-belAg  of  free  American  citizens  and  per- 
haps even  their  lives.  Certainly  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  a  complete  and 
accurate  report  on  any  International  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  encroachment  of  com- 
munism 90  miles  from  our  shores,  and  like- 
wise they  also  are  entitled  to  a  white  paper 
or  other  official  report  from  Waahlngtoo  on 
secret  negotiations  between  their  elected 
President  and  the  chief  of  the  communistic 
dictatorship. 

What  Is  taking  place  In  our  undeclared  war 
against  communism  In  Vietnam,  which  Is 
costing  both  American  lives  and  considerable 
tax  dollars.  Is  even  more  confusing. 

On  June  23,  American  newspc^jers  reported 
that  U.S.  servicemen  on  duty  in  South  Viet- 
nam were  being  Instructed  to  avoid  "gratiii- 
tous  criticism"  and  to  give  a  more  positive 
picture  of  the  war  to  American  reporters. 

In  Its  Log  at  July  4-11.  the  Associated 
Press  gave  details  of  how  Vietnamese  secret 
police  pummeled.  knocked  down,  and  kicked 
Amerloan  reporters  and  smashed  their  cam- 


On  July  37,  Editor  tt  Publisher  reported 
on  the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnam  Oovern- 
ment to  curtail  the  international  press  cover- 
ing the  feud  between  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Diem  government,  and  said  that  Vietnam- 
ese nationals  employed  by  the  foreign  press 
had  been  threatened  with  prison. 

Here  again  your  oommlttee  sincerely  feels 
that  all  of  this  Is  abaolutely  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  free  government.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  called  upon  to  fight  an  unde- 
clared war  In  the  jungles  of  the  Par  East, 
deserve  complete  and  factual  information 
from  day  to  day  and  If  the  American  Oov- 
ernment officials  In  Vietnam  are  not  support- 
ing the  American  reportsrs,  as  has  been  re- 
ported, then  oar  Oovernment  at  Washing- 
ton Is  obligated  to  step  in  and  to  give  both 
cooperation  and  protection  to  representatives 
oC  the  free  American  press. 


C 
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PXMTAOON  NXWS  CONTBOL  B001» 

Chicago.  October  27. — Amsrleans  have 
been  deliberately  deceived  and  kept  in  ignor- 
ance about  matters  affecting  security  and 
use  of  taxes  by  politicians  who  have  kept 
Information  at  "the  lowest  ebb  In  history." 
Sigma  E>elta  Chi,  professional  Journalistic 
society,  said  today. 

The  80-page  report  of  the  society's  free- 
dom of  information  conunlttee  leveled  heav- 
iest criticism  at  the  Defense  Department. 
It  said  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
Arthiur  Sylvester  have  created  "an  oligarchy 
of  control"  over  news. 

The  committee  said  it  was  not  objecting 
to  "proper  use  of  measures  to  protect  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States." 

KZVZH  MAOK  FXTBLIC 

"The  pattern  of  the  Pentagon  in  the  last 
3  years  would  appear  to  be  designed  to  quash 
dissent  and  to  close  up  the  avenues  through 
which  evidence  of  dissent  normally  finds  It 
ways  to  the  press  and  to  the  public,"  it  said. 

The  committee  said  "the  international 
agreement,  through  an  exchange  of  secret 
letters  between  President  Kennedy  and 
(Soviet)  Premier  Khrushchev  over  removal  of 
the  missiles  never  has  been  made  public." 

It  was  disclosed  that  "no  less  than  40 
secret  letters  and  messages  had  been  ex- 
changed" between  the  two  leaders  during  the 
crisis,  the  report  said. 

The  critics  acknowledged  that  negotia- 
tions cannot  be  conducted  "in  a  fish  bowl," 
but  said  that  the  American  people  were 
entitled  "to  a  white  paper  or  other  official 
report  froni  Washington  on  secret  negotia- 
tions between  their  elected  President  and  the 
chief  of  the  Conununist  dictatorship." 

The  committee,  headed  by  V.  M.  Newton. 
Jr..  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Pla.) 
Tribune,  urged  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
all  Federal  Government  records  "other  than 
those  of  a  security  nature"  be  opened  con- 
stantly to  public  inspection.  -i 

xxcusKs  DEcanm 

"All  of  the  rest  of  Federal  Oovernment 
falls  back  on  the  mushy  claims  of  'confi- 
dential' and  similar  excuses  In  spreading 
the  blanket  of  secrecy  over  the  records  of 
government,  and  particularly  over  thoee 
records  pertaining  to  the  spending  of  the 
taxpaper  funds,"  the  repxjrt  said. 

Congressional  freedom  of  information 
suffered  its  "worst  year  of  the  last  decade" 
and  39  percent  of  all  congressional  com- 
mittee meetings  were  held  in  closed  session 
during  the  first  8  months  of  1963,  the  society 
said. 

The  number  of  secret  meetings  was  "6 
percent  higher"  than  1962,  said  the  report, 
and  committees  with  the  highest  secrecy  rate 
were  the  Senate  Armed  Services,  88  percent 
closed,  and  House  Foreign  Affairs.  74  per- 
cent closed. 


which  will  make  real  the  simple  truth  of 
the  words  ot  St.  Paul: 

Ood  •  *  •  hath  made  ot  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Although  most  Presidents  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson  have  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  corrective  action.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  to  abolish  the 
national  origins  quota  system  is  the  first 
time  that  a  specific  bill  has  been  pro- 
FKwed  to  the  Congress  by  a  President. 
The  law  he  seeks  would  squarely  meet 
national  needs  and  also  be  pleasing  to 
foreign  nationals.  It  recognizes  that 
each  immigrant  has  a  special  worth  be- 
cause of  his  potential  contribution  to 
the  total  manpower  of  our  country  and 
that  he  should  be  judged  on  his  individ- 
ual ability. 

The  bill  will  provide  flexibility  in  refu- 
gee policy,  remove  ofTenslve  Asiatic  re- 
strictions, and  increase  basic  quotas  for 
many  new  nations.  Over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod it  would  eliminate  all  quotas  based 
on  national  origin.  The  total  annual 
quota  would  be  raised  only  slightly  from 
the  present  154,000  to  an  estimated  164,- 
000.  One  Important  objective  is  for  the 
reunification  of  families  now  separated 
by  our  outmoded  immigration  laws.  It 
is  with  a  sense  of  privilege  that  I  cospon- 
sored  the  legislative  proposal  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  our  Presi- 
dent. Lei  us  remember  at  all  times,  we 
are  the  nation  which  chiseled  on  our 
Statue  of  Liberty: 

Oive  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your   huddled   masses   yearning   to  breathe 

free; 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-toased  to 

me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


ADMINISTRATION  IMMIGRATION 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
no  provision  of  any  national  law  is  more 
distasteful  to  millions  of  Americans  or 
to  the  peoples  of  many  nations  of  the 
world  than  the  concept  of  Judging  a 
man's  worth  for  immigration  to  our 
country  on  the  basis  of  his  place  of  birth 
or  the  racial  ancestry  of  his  parents. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  great  traditions 
of  this  Nation.  As  a  people  we  are  mor- 
ally committed  to  seek  a  national  policy 


CENTENNIAL       CELEBRATION       OP 
POSTAL    CITY    DELIVERY    SERVICE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  100 
years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  Into 
law  a  bin  to  provide  for  the  city  deliv- 
ery service  of  mail.  Thus,  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  1860's,  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor brought  to  the  American  people  a 
new  and  greater  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  through  the 
mails. 

Last  Saturday  evening,  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  celebrated 
this  centennial  with  a  dinner  in  ihe 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  They  utilized  the 
occasion  to  salute  Hon.  William  C. 
Doherty,  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Jamaica. 

Bill  Doherty  was  president  of  the  Let- 
ter Carriers  of  America  for  21  years. 
The  Letter  Carriers  have  established  a 
scholarship  fund  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  own  members,  to  give  them 
an  additional  opportunity,  through  ap- 
propriate competitive  examinations,  to 
continue  their  education  in  colleges  and 
universities.  I  Join  in  saluting  Bill 
Doherty,  in  whose  name  the  scholarship 
fund  was  created. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Ambassador 
made  an  exoell^it  speech  in  which  he 
discussed  the  history   of  city  delivery 
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service  and  how,  in  1863.  one  postal  em- 
ployee began  on  his  own  to  deliver  mail 
to  the  homes  of  families  in  one  part  of 
the  community  in  which  he  labored. 

Prom  that  small  beginning  under  Lin- 
coln's Postmaster  General,  the  Congress 
became  interested  in  providing  this 
unique  and  hitherto  unheard  of  service 
to  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

Ambassador  Doherty  also  discussed  the 
role  of  the  postal  employee  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  Nation,  and  the  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  that  has  ever  been  his. 
Along  with  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives I  was  pleased  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  as  were  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Ambassador 
Doherty's  address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CXNTINNIAL      CXLEBBATION     OF     POSTAL     CrrT 
DELIVXaT  Skbvicb 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends:  It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone 
who  knows  me  at  all.  that  this  is  one  of  the 
proudest  and  happiest  moments  In  my  life. 
I  am  overwhelmed  by  this  generous  outpour- 
ing of  people  from  all  walks  of  American  life. 

It  is  an  especially  proud  moment  to  be 
able  to  share  with  to  many  distinguished 
friends  the  centennial  of  city  delivery  service. 

And,  of  course,  I  am  extremely  gratified 
that  this  affair  should  serve  as  the  source 
from  which  the  scholarship  fund,  which  has 
been  given  my  name,  will  grow  into  being. 

When  we  think  of  the  modest  beginning 
of  our  city  delivery  service  Just  100  years 
ago  and  then  gaze  upon  this  vast  and  glit- 
tering assembly,  one  is  almost  stunned  by 
tbe  progress  achieved  during  the  past 
century. 

There  has  been  a  running  argument  over 
the  years,  ever  since  this  country  was 
founded,  as  to  whether  the  Poet  Office  is  a 
business  or  a  service.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  whole  concept  of 
city  delivery  was  bcued  on  the  presumption 
of  service — a  vital  and  necessary  service  to 
the  American  people. 

The  credit  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  city 
delivery  must  go  to  a  man  who  was  both  a 
postal  clerk  and  a  postal  supervisor  in  my 
native  State  of  Ohio.  His  name  was  Joseph 
William  Brlggs,  and  he  was  both  the  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  and  a  window  clerk  in  the 
Cleveland  Post  Office. 

The  Civil  War  was  In  full  progress  and  the 
wives  and  mothers  and  sweethearts  of  the 
boys  In  uniform  were  naturally  hungry  for 
word  of  their  loved  ones.  But,  in  those  days, 
a  citizen  had  to  make  his  way  to  the  local 
post  office  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  naall 
for  him. 

There  was  a  kind  of  primitive  delivery 
»ervlce  in  those  days,  but  It  was  Irregular 
*nd  unofficial.  A  patron  could  arrange  to 
have  a  messenger  pick  up  his  mall  and  bring 
It  to  him — for  a  fee,  "The  system  was  un- 
trustworthy, expensive  and  slow,  and  few 
people  used  It. 

So,  one  bitter  cold  day  in  Cleveland.  In 
the  year  1862.  Mr.  Brlggs  looked  out  at  the 
long  line  of  women  waiting  in  the  snow  to 
inquire  for  their  mall,  and  he  had  a  com- 
passionate thought.  Why  could  not  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  devise  a  system  of  delivering  let- 
ters to  the  homes  of  these  people? 

With  Brlggs,  to  think  was  to  act.  He  de- 
vl»ed  a  system  and  set  up  a  route  for  hlm- 
«elf.    He  then  walked  the   route   and   de- 


livered   mall    to    the    houses.    He    became 
America's  first  letter  carrier. 

Brlggs  then  wrote  to  Postmaster  General 
Montgomery  Blair  and  described  his  experi- 
ence. Montgomery  Blair — a  truly  great 
Postmaster  General — brought  Brlggs  to 
Washington  and  put  Mm  in  charge  of  de- 
veloping the  system  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Congress  was  finally  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  idea  and  p>assed  the  en- 
abling legislation.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  bill  into  law  on  March  3,  1863  and  on 
the  following  July  1,  the  first  letter  carriers 
in  history  started  walking  the  streets  of 
49  of  our  largest  cities — delivering  mall  to 
oiu*  citizens. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  series  of 
events  that  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

In  the  first  place — just  imagine  the  cour- 
age and  the  imagination  and  the  boldness  of 
the  Lincoln  administration — embarking  on 
an  experiment  of  such  scope  and  magnitude 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  Civil  War. 

Jvist  think  of  it.  City  delivery  service 
was  inaugiu^ted  on  the  very  same  day  that 
the  tragic  slaughter  was  beginning  at 
Gettysburg. 

During  my  21  years  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  I 
saw  administrations  many  times  refuse  to 
consider  even  the  most  inconsequential  Im- 
provements In  the  postal  service — or  In  the 
pay  and  working  conditions  of  postal  em- 
ployees— because  of  some  minor  (and  often 
largely  imaginary)  national  crisis.  But,  here 
was  a  case  of  an  administration — at  the 
climax  of  the  greatest  crisis  this  Nation  has 
ever  faced — embarking  on  a  bold  civilian 
program  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 

And,  the  second  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
these  events  is  this:  If  the  Government  of- 
fers its  citizens  a  worthwhile  service,  and 
makes  that  service  attractive,  available  and 
reasonably  priced — It  wlU  soon  jwy  for  It- 
self. 

When  the  Idea  of  free  city  delivery  was 
first  proposed,  the  conservatives  and  die- 
hards  m  Washington  predicted  national 
bankruptcy,  ruin  and  devastation.  However, 
this  new  program  made  the  postal  service 
so  attractive  that  people  found  it  almost 
Irresistible.  In  its  first  year  of  t»elng,  city 
delivery  cost  approximately  $300,000.  But — 
postal  revenues  in  that  jtar — ^whlch  had 
been  steadily  declining  dxirlng  the  war 
years — leaped  up  by  more  than  $3  million. 
More  people  started  using  the  malls  and 
they  started  using  them  more  extensively. 

As  an  old  postal  professional  who  literally 
grew  grey  In  the  service,  I  offer  these  two 
observations,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  as 
something  to  be  remembered  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  of  you. 

Enlightened  boldness  has  seldom  been 
tried  in  the  postal  system — but,  when  It  has 
been  tried  it  has  always  reaped  great  rewards. 
And — intelligent  regard  for  Improving  the 
service  will  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of 
productivity  and  efficiency  than  wUl  all  the 
programs  of  arid  economy  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  man. 

Although  the  city  delivery  service  was 
inaugurated  on  a  wave  of  generous  Impulses, 
It  is  regrettable  that  I  must  report  that 
these  impulses  died  down  rather  suddenly 
as  the  new  system  lost  its  novelty.  During 
the  1870's  and  1880's,  Postmasters  General 
began  to  show  a  marked  reluctance  toward 
paying  letter  carriers  a  Uvlng  wage.  The 
original  salary  was  set  at  $800  a  year  maxi- 
mum, and  it  stayed  at  that  level  for  26 
years. 

This  led  to  the  organization  on  August 
29.  1889,  of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Postmaster  General's  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  organization  of  the  NALC  had  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  for 


fear  of  reprisals  from  management.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  organizing  convention 
was  held  tinder  the  cover  of  the  annual 
encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public In  Milwaukee  that  year — and  many 
of  those  original  organizers — including  Wil- 
liam H.  Woods,  of  Detroit,  the  fltfst  national 
president — were  wearing  the  blue  of  the 
Union  Army  at  Gettysb\u-g  on  the  day  city 
delivery  was  begtin. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  this 
original  convention  passed  three  principal 
resolutions  regarding  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  first  called  for  an  annual  wage  of 
$1,200  a  year.  This  goal  was  finally  reached 
in  1907 — 18  years  later. 

The  second  called  for  a  guaranteed  wage 
of  $200  a  year  for  all  substitute  letter  car- 
riers. The  first  guarantee  of  any  kind  for 
substitutes  was  achieved  In  1945—66  years 
later.  And  there  stlU  Is  no  guaranteed  mini- 
mum annual  wage. 

The  third  resolution  called  for  voluntary 
retirement — with  pension — after  20  years  of 
service.  Seventy-four  years  have  passed — 
and  we  are  still  trying  to  get  voluntary  re- 
tirement after  30  years. 

So,  you  must  admit,  those  early  organizers 
of  the  NALC  were  not  bashful.  They  were 
well  In  advance  of  their  time — in  many  ways. 
Of  course,  in  those  early  and  formative 
days,  even  a  Neanderthal  man  would  have 
been  In  advance  of  the  social  thinking  of 
postal  management. 

Looking  back  from  these  days  of  happy 
accord  with  management — the  conditions 
which  have  confronted  letter  carriers  and 
other  postal  employees  over  the  years  seem 
primitive  to  the  point  of  savagery. 

As  I  look  over  this  impressive  assembly,  I 
cannot  help  but  reflect  how  Impossible  It 
would  have  been  to  hold  such  a  gathering 
as  this — until,  relatively  quite  recently. 

In  the  early  days,  it  took  courage  to  belong 
to  a  postal  union.  Management  and  the  In- 
spection service  of  that  time  looked  upon 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
with  apprehension,  antipathy,  and  bitter 
resentment. 

Known  members  were  assigned  to  the 
worst  routes  In  their  community.  Leaders 
of  the  movement  wwe  fired  out  of  hand  for 
subversive  behavior. 

In  1903  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  Is- 
sued the  notoriotis  "gag  rule"  which  made  it 
unlawful  for  a  Federal  employee,  or  any 
group  of  Federal  employees,  to  write  or  speak 
to  a  Member  of  Congress  on  any  matter  re- 
garding pay  or  conditions  of  work. 

The  penalty  for  disobedience  was  Instant 
dismissal. 

Although  this  rule  was  plainly  unconsti- 
tutional— since  it  inhibited  the  right  of  peti- 
tion— ^it  remained  in  effect  for  10  years — 
xmtll  passage  of  the  Lloyd-La  Follette  Act  in 
1912. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  social  gains  within 
the  postal  employee  force  were  held  to  a 
minimum  during  those  10  years.  Postal  em- 
ployees could  only  complain  to  postal  man- 
agement which  was  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaints in  the  first  place. 

I  mention  these  things  because — knowing 
the  prestige  and  the  respect  that  the  NALC 
afid  the  other  postal  unions  enjoy  today — It 
is  easy  to  take  all  this  progress  for  granted — 
as  If  it  had  been  presented  to  tis  on  a  silver 
platter. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Every  forward  step  we  have  taken  was  fought 
for.  worked  for  and  earned. 

It  has  been  a  long  Journey  from  those  fur- 
tive beginnings  in  Milwaukee  in  1889  to  the 
celebration  of  an  occasion  like  this — and  It 
has  been  uphill  every  foot  of  the  way. 

And,  certainly.  It  would  have  been  xm- 
thlnkable  In  the  past  for  so  many  people— 
from   Oovernment.  from   management  and 
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from  labor — to  join  bands  together  In  a  com- 
mon effort  to  craate  ooUega  scbolanblpa  for 
tha  spadaUf  talentad  aona  and  daughtars  of 
lettar  oarrlara. 

Contrast  for  a  moment.  If  you  will,  plaaaa. 
thoaa  dark  days  of  yesteryear  with  the  brl«ht 
spectacle  we  witness  here  tonight.  Honor- 
able members  of  President  John  R.  Ken- 
nedy's Cabinet  In  the  presence  of  Postmaster 
General  Oronouskl  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
WlrU;  dlstlngxUshed  Members  of  th«  U^. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  His 
Excellency  the  Jamaican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Statee.  Sir  Neville  N.  Ashenhelm;  tha 
most  outstanding  trade  unionist  in  the 
world  today.  AFL.-CIO  Preeldent  George 
Meany;  labor  and  management  leculers  and 
a   vast  army  of  kind  and   generous   people. 

I  am  delighted  and  proud  that  the  letter 
carriers  of  the  Nation  voted  to  put  my  name 
on  this  noble  project. 

However,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  It 
would  have  been  appropriate  to  name  the 
scholarship  fund  after  a  gracious  lady  who 
rucoeeded  In  educating  her  nine  children  on 
the  meager  earnings  of  a  letter  carrier.  She 
has  also  counseled  and  guided  the  hand  of 
this  speaker  for  nearly  2-acore  years.  I 
would  have  named  the  scholarship  fxind 
after  Oertrude  Dacey  Doherty. 

Over  tha  years,  letter  carriers,  and  the 
fi^m^ii—  from  which  most  of  them  spring, 
simply  have  not  had  the  economic  means  of 
^n/fitH  thatr  youngsters  to  college. 

Bren  the  State  universities  have  been  be- 
yond their  means — because  In  many  In- 
stances, the  flnanclal  affairs  of  the  family 
were  so  straitened,  the  yoxmgsters  had  to  be- 
come breadwinners  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  thla 
subject  because,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  almost  half  a  centvur  ago,  I 
was  forced  to  leave  school  In  order  to  go  to 
work,  to  add  my  bit  to  the  family  Income. 

My  successor  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  brilliant,  and  learned.  Jerome  J. 
Keating,  Is  a  glowing  exception.  He  worked 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Minnesota 
as  a  substitute  letter  carrier — and  he  even 
went  on  to  take  extensive  postgraduate 
work.  But.  as  Jerry  Keating  would  be  the 
first  to  admit,  the  biirden  was  an  almost 
Intolerable  one.  far  more  than  any  youngster 
should  be  asked  to  bear. 

And  I  win  say  here  and  now  that  there  are 
precious  few  people  with  the  determination 
and  the  mental  and  physical  stamina  of  a 
Jerome  J.  Keating.  I  know  you  will  agree 
that  Jerry  Keating  Is  one  of  the  exceptional 
people  of  our  generation.  I  want  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  him  tonight  as  a  great  friend, 
a  great  organization  president  and  a  great 
labor  leader  In  his  own  right. 

During  the  more  than  30  years  that  I 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  NALC  I  saw  so 
many  youngsters  of  great  ability  come  Into 
our  organization — young  men  who  could 
easily  have  become  doctors,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness administrators,  governmental  leaders, 
scientists,  or  scholars  If  they  had  been  given 
the  educational  opportunities — and  I  often 
wondered  how  the  Nation  could  afford  to 
continue  to  squander  so  many  obvious  and 
xiseful  talents  among  Its  young  citizens. 

Mind  you.  I  do  not  say  this  in  derogation 
of  the  letter  carrier  career.  Not  at  all.  The 
career  of  a  letter  carrier  Is  a  noble  one  and 
It  is  followed  by  noble  people — people  who 
perform  a  vital  service  selflessly  and  for  low 
pay. 

We  were  and  are  proud  to  have  these  out- 
standing young  men  in  our  ranks  and.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  they  are  proud  to  be  counted 
among  our  numbers. 

But.  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carrtera.  Its  members,  and  Its  officers,  are 
determined  that  at  laast  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  these  outstanding  people  shall  have 
the  educational  opportunities  that  their  par- 
ents were  unable  to  enjoy. 


X  am  gratified,  more  than  I  can  say.  ai 
finding  that  so  many  of  the  frlonda  of  the 
letter  oarrlars  are  sharing  that  determination 
with  us. 

As  our  society  has  become  more  speclaliaed. 
and  as  It  has  become  more  and  more  en- 
dangered by  Its  own  inventiveness  and  inge- 
nuity, we  have  become  naore  and  moro  aware 
of  the  universal  need  for  people  thinking, 
as  a  basis  for  our  civilization.  To  survive  in 
this  perilous  world  we  must  develop  genera- 
tions, not  only  of  scholars  and  scientists  and 
speciallsU.  but  also  of  human  beings  with 
trained  minds  accxistomed  to  hard  and  seri- 
ous thinking.  The  exact  measure  of  the 
progrees  of  our  civilization  has  always  been 
the  degree  in  which  the  common  mind  has 
prevaOled  over  brute  force.  In  the  world  of 
tomorrow  and  tha  day  after  tomorrow,  this 
measure  will  be  even  more  exact  than  It  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  minimum  standards 
for  survival  will  be  higher:  the  standards 
for  world  leadership  incomparably  more 
severe. 

The  scholarship  fund  which  you  are  mak- 
ing poaalble  tonight  will  be  a  small  but 
definite  step  toward  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  future. 

So.  thank  you.  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  what  you  have  done — what  you  are 
doing — and  what  you  are  planning  to  do. 

I  know  letter  carriers  as  well  as  any  man 
on  earth  has  been  privileged  to  know  them. 
I  know  from  long  experience  that  any  effort 
or  money  that  Is  spent  on  their  behalf  Is 
invariably  repaid  a  thousandfold — In  satis- 
faction, in  loyalty,  in  friendship.  In  grati- 
tude. I  know  that — for  the  rest  of  your 
natural  Uvea — you  will  be  proud  of  what  you 
have  contributed  to  this  great  and  noble 
cause. 

Thank  you — and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHKLl.  It  was  appropriate,  Indeed, 
that  the  fine  organization  known  as  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
should  honor  their  former  president.  Bill 
Doherty.  who  is  doing  such  a  fine  Job  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Jamaica. 

I  have  used  the  illustration  of  Bill 
Doherty  m&ny  times  in  connection  with 
the  always  recurring  argument  about 
career  people  versus  noncareer  people 
serving  as  ambassadors.  Personally,  I 
favor  both.  Ambassadors  should  be  ca- 
reer people  predominantly,  but  there  is 
also  an  appropriate  place  for  fine,  out- 
standing men  and  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  other  fields.  Bill  Doherty  is  an 
outstanding  illustration. 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  OOVERN- 
MENT  OPERATIONS  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAININO  TO  INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION.  ECONOMY,  AND 
EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  liir.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  569, 
Senate  Resolution  215,  which  Is  non- 
controversiaL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  llie  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleilc  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  27.  Bghty-etghth 
Congress,  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  study  matters 
pertaining     to     Interagency     coordination. 


economy,  and  efficiency,  agreed  to  March  14. 
1963.  Is  amended  on  page  a.  line  20.  by  strik- 
ing out  ~$88,000'*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•106,000". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  was 
agreed  to. 

CONTINUED     SWEEPING     OF     TFX 
UNDER  RUG  IS  CRITICIZED 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
ceptive columnist  Richard  Wilson  has 
analyzed  the  recent  developments  in  the 
TFX  aircraft  controversy  in  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  October  22.  He  makes  some 
telling  points,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
summed   up  in  this  paragraph: 

What  was  considered  an  outrage  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration  Is  considered 
Justifiable  practice  in  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. This  Is  what  is  most  exasperating 
to  Kennedy's  old  friends  at  the  Capitol. 
They  say  that  the  Preeldent  seems  to  think 
that  whatever  a  Kennedy  does  is  right. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  referring  to  what  he 
termed  the  "chronic  apologists"  for  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  continuing 
to  sweep  the  TFX  inquiry  imder  the  rug. 

Mr.  President,  we  caimot  afford  to 
have  this  matter  swept  under  the  rug, 
regardless  of  what  administration  is  in 
the  Wlilte  House.  Integrity  is  one  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  rests, 
and  the  minute  a  possible  conflict  of  In- 
terest is  permitted  to  exist  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  public  officials,  this  founda- 
tion will  begin  to  weaken.  Once  the 
people  get  the  impression  that  a  public 
official  can  "get  away  with"  anything, 
then  they  will  lose  confidence  in  their 
Government. 

This  matter  has  gone  on  too  long. 
Questions  which  have  arisen  must  be 
answered.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  answers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcou)  the 
article  entitled  "Continued  Sweeping  of 
TFX  Under  Rug  Is  Criticized." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Des   Moines    Register,    Oct.    22, 
10631 

OoNTiwuKU  SwzKPncG  OF  TFX  Undkb  RT70  IB 
Camcizxo 

(By  Richard  WUson) 

Washinctom,  D.C. — Chronic  apologists  for 
the  Kennedy  administration  continue  to 
sweep  the  TFX  Inquiry  vmder  the  rug.  al- 
though it  is  evident  to  tboee  who  have 
studied  the  record  that  the  groeseet  kind  of 
favoritism  was  Involved. 

The  favoritism  consisted  of  overriding  by 
the  civilian  authority  of  the  highest  techni- 
cal military  consensus  without  a  factual 
record,  then  or  since,  sustaining  the  deci- 
sion. 

President  Kennedy's  bland  acceptance  oi 
this  condition  is  very  disheartening  to  his 
old  associates  at  the  Capitol.  They  thought 
that  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  in- 
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veetleatlng  sut>commltite  of  the  Senate  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  Conunlttee  wovUd  Insure 
his  vigilance  as  President  whsre  matters  of 
this  kind  were  concerned. 


But  as  it  turns  out.  Kennedy  as  a  Senator 
seeking  to  discredit  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  Kennedy  trying  to  preserve  the 
image  of  his  adminlfitration.  are  two  differ- 
ent men. 

What  was  considered  an  outrage  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration  is  considered  jxis- 
tlflable  practice  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. This  is  what  is  most  exasperating  to 
Kennedy's  old  friends  at  the  Capitol.  They 
say  that  the  President  seems  to  think  that 
whatever  a  Kennedy  does  Is  right. 

Nor  Is  It  any  less  exasperating  to  Kennedy's 
old  friends  that  the  recent  resignation  of 
Pred  Korth  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should 
be  presented  as  owing  solely  to  some  sudden 
dispute  other  than  TFX.  For.  it  is  the  con- 
viction of  Senator  McClixlan,  the  chairman 
of  the  investigating  conunlttee  of  which 
John  Kennedy  was  once  a  member  and  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  was  counsel,  that  the  Presi- 
dent knew  the  full  extent  of  what  the  re- 
newed TFX  inquiry  will  shortly  reveal. 
These  disclosures  were  laid  before  high  Ken- 
nedy officials  prior  to  north's  resignation. 

A     DEEPER     HXX.ATIONSHIP 

The  new  evidence  showed  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  Korth  with  high  oflkcials  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.  ran  deeper  than  had 
been  revealed. 

Even  the  New  York  Times,  as  yet  unaware 
of  the  new  disclosures  about  Korth.  con- 
cluded that  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  should 
hsve  disqualified  himself  from  taking  any 
BcUon  in  the  $6  billion  TFX  deal  because  of 
his  association  with  Oeneral  Dynamics,  which 
vts  awarded  the  huge  contract  for  a  new 
bleervloe  fighter  plane. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  with  even 
more  force  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  a  man  of  fine  repuutlon.  Roewell 
Ollpatrlc.  Gilpatric  deeply  involved  with 
Oeneral  Dynamics  through  the  law  firm  to 
which  he  win  shortly  return,  should  have 
disqualified  himself  from  taking  part  in  the 
TFX  deal.  He  did  not  do  so.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous mistakes. 

SROt7U>I«^     RAW    PAmCIPATKD 

Korth  and  Gilpatric  should  not  have  been 
In  the  picture.  They  should  not  have  par- 
ticipated even  If  It  could  have  been  shown, 
and  It  was  not  shown,  that  the  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics plane  was  superior  to  the  Boeing 
model  What  now  makes  it  worse  is  that 
they  did  participate  and  a  record  can  be 
made  that  the  Boeing  plane  was  better  and 
cheaper. 

It  would  be  highly  embarrassing  to  Ken- 
nedy to  admit  any  of  this  in  connection 
with  Korth 's  resignation.  If  It  were  to  be 
admitted,  this  would  be  an  Indirect  confes- 
sion that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  was  wrong.  That  Is  a  confession 
Kennedy  will  never  make  because  it  would 
also  mean  that  Kennedy  was  wrong. 

The  record  shows  that  McNamara  did  not 
formalize  his  decision  until  he  had  cleared 
it  with  Kennedy  in  a  White  House  confer- 
ence. MDreover,  In  that  conference,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  record.  Kennedy  was  not 
apprised  of  the  full  facts. 

HIS    BASIC     WEAKNESS 

But.  beyond  all  that,  the  TFX  case  has 
taken  on  Its  biggest  intra-Oovernment  slg- 
nlflcance  as  the  impoaitlon  of  the  will  of 
civilian  authority  over  military.  AH  con- 
slderauons  of  fact  and  evidence  seem  to  have 
been  set  aside  in  favor  of  such  a  willful 
assertion. 

This  is  McNamara 'a  basic  weakness.  He 
has  transferred  to  tha  matter  of  national 
defense  the  practices  and  ctistoms  of  the 
dictatorial  structure  of  private  corporations. 
It  doesn't  work.    McNamara  could  not  know 


eaoofh  to  put  his  Judgment  against  the 
coUeetlve  knowledge  and  experience  of  hun- 
dreds of  military  experts  In  the  narrow  field 
of  supersonic  fighter  aircraft. 

THIS    INQtTIRINO     WILL     CONTIMUB 

But  he  has  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  do  so.  He  could  do  no  wrong. 
Korth  could  do  no  vn-ong.  nor  Gilpatric. 
This  is  the  way  corporations  operate.  But 
it  is  not  the  way  the  Government  operates. 

The  McClellan  committee  Is  slowly  but 
solidly  making  the  record  that  shows  the 
shaky  basis  on  which  the  TFX  award  was 
made,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  making  the  award.  This  inquiry 
win  continue  for  some  time. 


THE    45TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic — a  Repub- 
lic which  for  more  thian  15  years  has 
suffered  under  brutal  Communist  sup- 
pression. On  this  day,  Czechoslovaklan 
people  all  over  the  world  will  somberly 
reflect  upon  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try, which  once  enjoyed  the  liberties  of 
a  free  society  but  which  now  Is  closeted 
within  the  confines  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny. 

Mr.  President,  the  Czechoslovaklan 
people  enjoyed  prosperous  development 
under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  their 
two  democratic  Presidents — Thomas 
Oarrigue  Masaryk  and  Eduard  Benes. 
During  the  20  years  of  their  Influence, 
Czechoslovakia  made  remarkable  strides 
not  only  economically  and  politically  but 
also  socially  and  culturally.  Particularly 
during  this  period  of  time,  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan people  learned  to  cherish  the 
unique  liberties  of  a  free  government — 
a  government  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people — a  government  which  today 
is  so  obviously  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  brought  with  it  the 
exploitation  of  the  land,  the  inspiration 
of  class  hatred,  and  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  all  those  who  oppose  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Kremlin.  Barbed  wire 
fences  and  mine  fields  have  been  set  up 
throughout  the  coxmtry  to  instill  fear 
and  thereby  allegiance  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Clearly,  this  Iron  Curtain  is  a 
blatant  acknowledgment  by  the  Commu- 
nists of  their  own  unpopularity. 

Mr.  President,  the  lips  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan people  have  been  silenced,  yet 
their  hearts  remain  faithful  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom.  Let  us  who  so  highly  cher- 
ish these  ideals  not  forget  the  Czechoslo- 
vakians  In  their  hour  of  anxiety.  On 
this  somber  occasion,  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  these  fine  people,  let  us  reassure  them 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  their  plight 
and  that  we  are  hoping  and  praying  for 
their  eventual  liberation. 


MAN  OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pulse  Man  of  the  Year  award  for  1963 
was  presented  on  October  16,  1963,  to 
John  Kluge.  As  owner  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan BroadcasUng  Corp.,  he  has  dedi- 
cated time,  effort,  and  Imagination  to 
bringing  variety  and  vitality  to  broad- 
casting.    Metropolitan   media   has   ex- 


panded under  his  direction  from  4  to  IS 
stati(Mis.  He  has  offered  exdUng  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  broadcasting  and  de- 
serves our  encouragement  and  thanks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  folk)wing  my  remarks  the 
text  of  Dr.  Sydney  Rostow's  citation 
when  he  presented  the  award  to  John 
Kluge  at  the  Pulse  luncheon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Da.  Stdnzt  Roslow'b  CrranoM  or 
Ms.  John  Kloce  as  Pulse  Man  or  the 
Teas  1963  at  the  Pulse  Lunchxoh  in  New 
ToRK,  Wednesdat,  Octobek  16,  1863 

Yesterday's  accomplishments.  John  IBLluge 
ha*  said,  "belong  to  yesterday.  What  makes 
us  alive  Is  that  were  looking  ahead  to  today 
and  tomorrow."  I  remembo'  reading  that 
credo  in  a  broadcasting  magazine  story  about 
John  Kluge  and  metropolitan  broadcasting, 
and  I  remember  resolving  to  remember  it. 

It  helps  to  explain  why  our  man  ot  1963 
can  i^jproach  his  task  and  his  mission  with 
a  special  vitality  and  concentration.  It  also 
helps  explain  how  he  can  look  at  tha  sanw 
things  other  people  have  been  looking  at  for 
years,  and  see  different  patterns,  different 
possibilities,  different  implications,  and  even 
different  scales.  By  that,  I  mean,  in  the 
vein  of  Dr.  Theodor  Levitt's  "Marketing 
Myopia."  a  now  famous  essay  from  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  the  riMkm  to  perceive 
that  he  is  not  in  radio  but  in  broadcasting, 
not  in  broadcasting,  but  In  mass  media;  not 
in  mass  media  but  in  communications;  not 
in  communications,  but  wherever  his  vision 
extends.  In  directing  Metropolitan's  expan- 
sion from  4  stations  to  IS.  he  has  accom- 
plished things  no  one  thought  possible.  He 
decided  Independent  operatton  oould  be  prof- 
itable at  a  time  when  independents  and  even 
some  networks  afllliates  were  losing  money. 
And  he  has  proved  his  point,  through  prudent 
programing,  through  Judicious  purchase  of 
feature  fltins,  through  bold  concepts  of  serv- 
ice on  a  local  level.  He  has  shown  a  flair  for 
innovation  and  for  peopls  who  Innovate. 
And  a  rare  genius  for  finding  the  right  man 
for  the  right  Jobs,  and  giving  them  fuU  re- 
sponsifiiUty  and  with  authority  and  money 
to  Tnat.rh  He  hss  shown  a  willingness  to 
pay  weU  for  facility  and  to  upgrade  as  fast 
as  possible.  Among  the  people  In  whom  he 
reposes  confidence  are  people  who  are  very 
mindful  of  research,  as  a  oontributlng  factor 
toward  the  kind  of  efltolency  which  means  so 
much  to  John  Kluge. 

Mr.  Kluge's  broadcast  experience  spans  a 
period  of  16  years.  Diirlng  this  time,  he  has 
been  affiliated  with  a  nximber  of  broadcasting 
properties — as  president,  partner,  director,  or 
major  stockholder. 

In  1951.  Mr.  Kluge  directed  the  major  part 
of  his  energies  and  resources  toward  broad- 
casting. He  purchased  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 
and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  top 
management  position.  He  promptly  set  In 
motion  policies  that  hsve  spelled  rapid  suc- 
cess for  the  company  in  servlDg  the  public 
and  as  a  business  enterprise — in  television — 
with  WNEW-TV.  New  York  City;  WTTO, 
Washington,  D.C;  KMBC-TV,  Kansas  City; 
WTVH.  Peoria.  lU.;  WTVP.  Decatur.  HI  :  and 
KTTV,  Los  Angeles — In  radio — with  WNEW- 
AM-FM,  New  York  City;  WIP-AM-FM.  Phila- 
delphia; WHK-AM-FM.  Cleveland;  KMBC- 
AM-FM,  Kansas  City;  KLAC.  Los  Angeles: 
and,  subject  to  FCC  approval.  WCBM.  Balti- 
more— In  representation — with  Metro  Broad- 
cast Sales — in  outdoor — with  Foster  and 
Klelaer — in  show  business — with  Ice  Capades. 
Inc.  , 

Where  next,  John  Kluge,  Pulse  Man  of  the' 
Year  1968.  who  by  reason  of  a  rare  talent,  ' 
an  immense  capacity  and  what  someone  has 
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called  practically  unlimited  vision  U  help- 
ing to  re-create  an  entire  Industry — balanc- 
ing enlightened  aeU-lnterest  with  the  public 
Interest. 

Washinoton,  D.C. 

October  19,  1993. 
Mr.  Milton  EuKNBzao, 
Office  of  Senator  Kemketh  Kxatimo. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Milton  :  The  encloeed  la  the  complete 
citation  of  Dr.  Sydney  Roalow  to  John  Kluge 
naming  him  "Pulse  Man  of  the  Year  1963." 
The  ceremony  takes  place  In  New  York  today, 
Wednesday,  October  16. 

This  Is  a  major  award  In  the  broadcasting 
field  and  has  been  won  by  such  other  broad- 
casters as  Robert  Samoff,  George  Starr,  and 
William  Paley.  etc.  It  would  be  a  great  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Kluge.  and  I  believe  an  ap- 
propriate geetiire  on  the  part  of  Senator 
KxATiifo  If  he  were  to  Insert  this  In  the 
CoKOBiaaoNAL  Rccoao. 

This  could  be  done  any  time  after  today. 
Please  let  me  know  your  reaction  to  this  sug- 
gestion. Thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies 
and  for  your  help. 

Warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Plobsncz  Lowx. 


SCHENECTADY  ARMY  DEPOT 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  dlaturbed  by  reports,  which  are 
not  denied  by  the  Army,  that  the 
Schenectady  Army  depot  may  be  threat- 
ened v^th  closure.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  disturbed  over  the  status  of 
the  Army  depot  and  the  recurrent  moves 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  transfer 
functions  away  from  this  area.  In 
February.  I  was  informed  that  the  Army 
was  studjHns  its  supply  distribution  sys- 
tem and  expected  In  about  6  months  to 
have  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  status 
of  the  depot.  At  that  time  the  Army 
promised  to  notify  me  of  any  pcMssible 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  re- 
ceived no  notification  from  the  Army.  I 
have  received,  in  answer  to  a  query  of 
my  own.  an  ambiguous  and  disturbing 
letter  in  which  the  Army  indicated  that 
its  study  is  completed  but  still  under 
review.  This  letter  will  rouse  deep  anx- 
iety among  all  thoee  connected  with 
the  depot. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  fear  that  the 
Army  might  complete  the  review  and 
present  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation  with  an 
already  accomplished  fact,  I  am  urgently 
requesting  that  the  steering  committee 
meet  to  discuss  the  question  and  take 
appropriate  action  to  insure  that  what 
the  Army  itself  describes  as  "the  unique 
geographic  location"  of  the  depot  be 
fully  recognized. 


PATHWAYS  TO  PROGRESS  AND 
PROSPERITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  before  the  West 
Virginia  AFL-CIO  convenUon.  held  on 
October  25,  1963,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 

Pathways  to  PtooBzas  and  Psospxarrr 


(An  address  by  Hon.  Robzet  C.  Btu)  of  West 
Virginia  before  the  APL-CIO  Convention 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  38.  1963) 

Queen  Victoria's  famed  Prime  Minister, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  once  said,  "The  secret  of 
success  Is  constancy  of  purpose."  This  la 
manifestly  true  of  the  APL-CIO  organiza- 
tion In  West  Virginia,  which,  through  Ite 
constancy  of  purpose,  continues  to  achieve 
social  and  material  progress  for  the  workers 
of  the  Mountain  State. 

No  small  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
West  Virginia  APL-CIO  organization  la  due 
to  Miles  C.  Stanley.  His  astute  and  energetic 
leadership  has  won  for  him  not  only  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  membership 
of  this  organization,  but  also  that  of  persons 
In  other  walks  of  life.  His  leadership  has 
forged  the  APL-CIO  as  a  sure  and  continuing 
force  for  progress  and  the  Improvement  in 
living  standards  of  workers. 

The  West  Virginia  story  today  is  no  longer 
that  of  a  large  segment  of  the  popiilatlon 
prostrated  by  grinding  poverty.  Rather,  it  is 
the  drama  of  "operation  recovery"— of  a  slow 
but  heartening  Improvement  in  the  Stete's 
economic  health.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  record  to  fully  appreciate  the  economic 
progress  which  Is  taking  place  In  our  Stete. 

In  1963,  the  average  Income  per  person  In 
West  Virginia  rose  to  a  record  high  of 
$1,810 — or  $136  more  than  In  1960.  Paren- 
thetically, workers'  income  in  Charleston 
averaged  $6,480  a  year  in  1963 — or  fourth 
highest  among  all  cities  In  the  United  States, 
and  38.8  percent  above  the  national  average. 

Retail  sales  are  expected  to  exceed  $1.9 
bUllon  by  the  end  of  this  year,  as  compared 
with  $1.8  billion  last  year. 

During  the  3-year  period  from  January  1, 
1961,  through  December  31,  1963,  a  total  of 
63  new  plants  was  started  in  West  Virginia, 
and  53  existing  companies  undertook  major 
expansions.  This  industrial  activity  brought 
14,439  new  Jobs  to  our  State,  with  a  new 
payroll  of  almost  $59  million.  Purthermore, 
business  outlays  for  capital  Investmente 
during  those  2  years  totaled  $428  million. 

LAst  year,  more  than  8  million  tourlsto 
visited  West  Virginia,  enriching  the  Stete  by 
ezpendltiu'es  of  around  $338  million.  This 
year — the  year  of  our  centennial — forecaste 
indicate  that  the  stream  of  tourlste  will 
break  all  previous  records,  with  expenditures 
reaching  close  to  $400  million. 

All  of  this  progn'ess  may  not  appear  to  be 
spectacular,  and  no  claim  is  being  made  that 
it  is.  But  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
Is  Indeed  heartening. 

However,  as  I  review  the  total  picture  of 
recent  American  economic  trends,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  We  have  much  un- 
used plant  capacity  In  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Our  private  investments  in  plante  and  equip- 
ment are  lagging.  We  also  seem  to  be  unable 
to  bring  unemployment  down  to  an  accept- 
able level. 

During  the  past  6  yean  unused  plant  ca- 
pacity has  averaged  6  percentage  pointe 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  preceding 
decade.  Private  investmente  in  plante  and 
equipment  have  fsdlen  in  recent  years  to  9 
percent  of  the  total  output  as  compared  to 
10-13  percent  in  the  first  postwar  decade. 
And  during  no  year  since  1967  has  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  unemployment  fallen 
below  iVi  percent. 

Particularly  disturbing  are  the  recent 
trends  in  the  labor  market  and  the  grim 
prospecte  for  the  years  ahead.  During  the 
midsixtles  we  expect  that  about  3^  mil- 
lion young  people  will  be  entering  the  labor 
market   each    year — some   40   percent   more 


than  In  the  mldflftles.  We  also  anticipate 
that  because  of  advances  In  technology  and 
productivity  as  many  as  3  million  wcMrkera 
will  be  displaced  each  year. 

Thus,  allowing  for  reductions  in  the  labor 
force  due  to  retirement,  death,  and  other 
causes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide,  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years,  about  3  million  new 
Jobs  annually  to  keep  the  unemployment 
rate  from  rising  above  the  current  5 14 -per- 
cent rate.  If  we  are  to  bring  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  down  to  a  minimum  desirable 
goal  of  4  percent,  we  will  have  to  create  l 
million  new  Jobs  annually. 

We  are  faced  with  no  easy  task.  To 
achieve  the  goal  of  4-percent  unemployment, 
the  economy  will  have  to  grow  by  $15  to 
$25  billion  more  each  year  than  it  is  now 
doing. 

There  are  two  aspecte  of  this  problem  to 
which  we  must  address  ourselves  with  all 
possible  speed  If  we  are  to  take  quick  and 
forthright  action  against  a  possible  exten- 
sion of  human  misery  In  this  country: 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  need  to  undertake 
private  and  governmentel  programs  to  In- 
crease both  consumer  demand  and  the  In- 
centive to  Invest. 

The  second  of  these  Is  the  need  to  make 
a  candid  appraisal  of  unemployment  caxised 
by  automation,  especially  as  It  affecte  our 
older  workers. 

One  program  now  before  the  Congress, 
which  could  Increase  consumer  demand  and 
the  Incentive  to  Invest,  Is  the  proposed  cut 
in  taxes.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
regard  the  tax  bill  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  measures  now  before  the 
Congress,  and  one  on  which  action  should 
be  teken  this  year.  If  action  on  this  bill  Is 
delayed  until  next  year,  the  tax  cute  should 
be  made  retroactive  to  Janiuu7  1,  1964. 

There  are  differenoes  of  opinion  as  to  how 
potent  a  device  the  tax  bill  may  be  for 
stimulating  consumer  demand  and  the  In- 
centive to  invest.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
Without  a  tax  cut  we  will  fall  more  and 
more  behind  our  goal  of  accelerating  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  while  Increasing 
the  viilnerablllty  of  the  economy  to  the 
ravages  of  the  business  cycle. 

Business  economlste,  as  well  as  Oovem- 
ment  economlste,  have  been  pointing  out 
that  there  Is  Increasing  danger  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  business  recession  next  year.  We 
have  not  abolished  thoee  periodic  fiucttia- 
tlons  from  business  expansion  to  contraction 
associated  with  the  phenomena  known  as 
business  cycles.  These  periodic  fluctuations 
have  plagued  the  history  of  advanced  indus- 
trial nations  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  We  have  learned  how  to  moderate 
business  contractions.  But  they  can  still  do 
plenty  of  damage  to  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  size  of  our  budgetary  deficlte,  and 
to  our  International  financial  position. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  present  business 
recovery,  which  began  In  March  1961,  was  31 
months  old  in  September — already  reaching 
the  average  duration  of  expansion  in  this 
country  dvu-lng  the  past  100  years.  Thus,  on 
the  basis  of  age  alone,  the  current  business 
recovery  may  peak  out  early  next  year. 

Even  if  we  were  not  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  accelerating  our  rate  of  economic 
growth,  we  would  be  wise  to  anticipate  and 
reckon  with  the  increasing  likelihood  of  a 
business  recession,  by  passing  the  tez  bill  at 
the  time  when  It  would  do  the  most  good. 
Unfortunately,  too  often  In  the  past.  Govern- 
ment efforte  have  been  self-defeating  becavise 
of  the  poor  timing  in  the  use  of  Government 
tools  for  steblllzatlon.  It  is  In  the  interest 
of  both  economic  growth  and  steblllty  that 
we  recognize  the  urgency  of  enactment  of  the 
tax  blU. 

If  the  Senate  adopte  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Repreaentetives,  It  wlU  provide 
for  a  total  tax  reduction  of  $11  bUllon  a  year. 
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Virtually  every  taxpayer  and  every  bualneas 

in  the  United  Stetes  wlU  receive  some  reduc- 
tion in  texes.  The  cute  will  teke  effect  in 
two  stages — the  first  in  1964  and  the  second 
In  1966.  Two-thirds  of  the  $8.7  billion  reduc- 
tion In  taxes  for  individuals,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  $2  3  billion  reduction  in  corpo- 
rate texee,  would  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1064;  tb»  remaining  reductions  would  oce\ir 
on  January  1.  1966.  Individual  tax  rate* 
would  fall  from  the  present  range  of  30  to  tl 
percent  to  a  range  of  14  to  70  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury,  the  average  cut  for 
individuals  would  be  about  20  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  prefer  to  face  up  realistically 
to  the  economic  firoblems  of  our  time.  We 
may  all  have  our  reservations  about  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bill.  But  when  these  doubte 
are  weighed  against  the  overriding  conaldera- 
tlon  that  the  tex  bill  as  a  whole  Is  likely  to 
have  a  strong  and  invigorating  impact  upon 
erery  sector  of  the  economy,  and  upon  every 
single  texpayer.  hes1tet*on  must  yield  to 
wholehearted  and  active  support. 

Now,  as  to  th«  need  for  taking  a  candkl 
look  at  unecnployment  caused  by  automa- 
tion, especially  as  It  affecte  our  older  work- 
en.  we  can  see  that  today  skilled  persons 
are  often  being  replaced  by  workers  with 
greater  skills — workers, especially  trained  for 
tutomated  equipment,  who  are  often  younger 
persons  with  quicker  reflexes  than  older 
workers. 

Thus,  today,  when  a  man  Is  automated  out 
of  his  Job,  he  can  seek  retraining  If  he  is  not 
too  old,  or  he  can  teke  an  unskilled  Job  at 
lower  pay — If  one  can  be  found — or  he  can 
(pend  endless  days  In  a  never-ending  search 
tor  a  Job  for  which  he  may  think  he  is  quali- 
fied, but  which  Is  nonexistent. 

Of  late.  too.  we  have  been  hearing  more 
and  more  about  the  fact  that  many  techno- 
loglcaUy  unemployed  older  workers  do  not 
havs  sufficient  education  for  retraining  for 
new  skills.  This  factor,  added  to  the  realisa- 
tion that  employment  opportuntttas  are  more 
nadily  available  to  younger,  more  energetic 
workers,  must  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
knowledge  that  older  workers  need  more  of 
our  regard  today  than  ever  before. 

It  seema  to  nae  that  a  positive  approach  to 
tbs  special  problem  facing  our  cenlor  dtl- 
Mns  would  be  to  lower  the  social  security  age 
limit  to  60,  or  even,  parhaps.  to  56.  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  a  greater  degree  of 
part-time  amployment  on  the  part  of  retired 
persons  who  are  on  social  security. 

Releasing  employees  from  full-tlms  work 
»t  a  lower  age  limit  would,  in  effect,  permit 
the  continuation  of  automation  without  a 
concomltent  increase  in  unemployment. 
Moreover,  there  could  be  a  retention  of  con- 
»umer  demand  on  the  part  of  such  retirees  if 
social  security  paymente  could  be  supple- 
mented by  a  greater  degree  of  part-time  em- 
ployment than  Is  now  permitted  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended.  This  is  a 
•ocial  goal  which  certainly  deserves  a  good 
liwd  look. 

If  the  technological  revolution  which  Is 
exploding  all  around  ua  Is  to  be  a  human 
revolution  In  the  best  tradition  of  human 
Progresa.  then  w«  must  be  bold  and  imagina- 
tive and  resourceful.  If  we  have  no  fear  of 
exploring  the  ocean  depths,  or  the  endless 
^»ce  of  the  universe,  then  we  should  not 
''••Itete  for  one  moment  to  devise  or  perfect 
the  economic  and  social  means  by  which  we 
may  provide  ourselves  atxl  our  posterity  with 
a  richer,  more  secure  exlatenc«. 


PROPAGANDA  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 
Mr.  NfETCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  1963,  the  Industrial  News  Re- 
view, an  editorial  serrlce  of  E.  Hofer  & 
Song,  1405  SW.  Harbor  Drive,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  dlatrlbuted  an  editorial  entitled 


"Bureaucratic  Domination."  The  edl- 
Uniml  misrepresents  Knowles  Dam  and 
comes  to  the  remarkable  oonchision  that, 
thanks  to  the  existinf  utilities,  there  Is 
no  danger  of  a  pover  shortage  in  Mon- 
tana, a  conclusion  that  the  president  of 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  himself  negated 
at  the  House  hearings. 

Perhaps  that  conclusion  is  not  so  re- 
markable, considering  the  nature  of  In- 
dustrial News  Review.  It  has  been 
around  for  decades,  collecting  money 
from  private  utilities  and  other  big  busi- 
nesses and  sending  out  editorials  which 
reflect  the  most  extreme  views,  to  thou- 
sands of  newspapers.  Some  of  these 
newspapers  reprint  these  editorials  and 
credit  them  to  the  Industrial  News  Re- 
view. Some  rvewspapers'  editors  re- 
print them  as  their  very  own  original 
comments. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware  of  the  kind  of  "service"  which  In- 
dustrial News  Review  provioes  its  in- 
dustrial clients,  and  the  disservice  it  pro- 
vides unsuspecting  readers  of  its  edito- 
rials. The  distinguished  SenaUn*  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  ORUEmNc]  treated  this 
subject  in  "The  Public  Pays,"  written 
more  than  30  years  ago,  and  which  I  am 
delighted  to  report,  will  soon  be  repub- 
lished. Industrial  News  Review  was  also 
the  subject  of  recent  comments  by  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  immedi- 
ately following  these  remarks,  the  In- 
dustrial News  Review  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  the  Northwest  Pub- 
lic Power  Association  article  about  INR. 
entitled  "Who  Plants  the  Grass  in  the 
Grassroots  Papers?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recoko.  as  follows: 
Who  Pukirrs  the  OaASS  im  tbx  OaAsaaooTS 

PiU>EBS? 

(Most  newspaper  readers  are  aware  that 
the  Nation's  railroad  industry  has  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  paid  newspaper  advertis- 
ing to  promote  Ite  deceptive  campaign 
against  "featherbeddlng."  Less  well  known 
Is  the  fact  that  the  ralhoad  Industry  Is  also 
behind  many  of  the  "featherbeddlng"  edi- 
torials now  appearing  In  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Last  week,  the  Northwest 
PuWlc  Power  Association,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization with  offlces  at  Vancouver.  Wash., 
published  a  documented  report  on  one  of  the 
propaganda  mills  that  turns  out  slanted  edi- 
torials, not  only  about  "featherbeddlng."  but 
also  on  other  subjecto  dear  to  the  heart  of 
big  business  and  big  utilities.  Here  In  part 
is  the  report,  reprinted  with  permission  of 
Ous  Norwood,  executive  secretary.  Pacific 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association.) 

Do  you  read  the  Industrial  News  Review? 
No,  never  heard  of  it?  About  all  you  read  is 
your  own  Uttle  local  dally?  Because  you 
know  the  editor  and  figure  he  gives  an  honest 
opinion  on  things  that  relate  to  your  com- 
munity? 

Nevertheless,  the  chances  are  good  that 
you  do  sometimes  read  the  Industrial  News 
Review,  you  and  several  million  other  sub- 
scribers to  email  hometown  papers,  even 
though  you  have  never  seen  a  copy  at  it. 

TRK  RIDOCM   PSaStTAOBa 

TTils  strangely  Influential  little  paper  is  a 
5-page  lithographed  sheet  sent  every  week, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  editors  of  all — more 
than  11,000 — rural  and  community  papers  In 
the    United    States,    by    a    Portland    outfit. 


To«,  as  a  newspaper  reader  are  exposed  to 

the  ideas  of  this  onesided  little  pubUeatlon 
because  smalltown  editors,  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four  men,  often  simply  n- 
pMlnt  the  editorials  so  obligingly  offered  to 
them. 

E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  publishers  of  this  news 
sheet,  have  been  the  subject  of  Isolated  In- 
vestigations off  and  on  for  years.  DTR  was 
part  of  the  puMIc  utility  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  early  as  1938. 
It  was  written  up  at  Harvard  University  in 
a  Nleman  Fellows  report  in  1948.  This  spring 
It  was  the  subject  of  a  term  paper  done  In 
a  course  in  propaganda  analysis  at  Washing- 
ton Stete  College.  The  material  uncovered 
in  these  investigations  provides  the  answers 
to  several  Interesting  questions. 

What  Is  the  service  offered  to  overworked 
editors?  Canned  editorials  that  can  be 
quickly  set  in  type  when  the  preaeure  of 
other  work  has  kept  the  editor  too  busy  to 
get  at  the  editorial  page  before  press  time. 
Canned  editorials  are  unsolicited  editorial 
material  sent  to  the  editors,  who  are  encour- 
aged to  use  them  as  they  see  fit,  either  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  original  source  or  printing 
the  editorial  without  credit,  as  though  the 
opinions  expressed  were  those  of  tlM  editor 
hlixMelf. 

Who  publishes  the  IndustrU:  New«  Re- 
view? E.  Hofer  and  Sons.  1406  Southwest 
Harbor  Drive,  Portland,  Oreg.  Started  in 
1913,  It  was  expanded  in  1933  to  nationwide 
coverage.  Samuel  InauU.  acting  for  the 
various  electric  utlUty  oommlttees  witii 
which  he  was  connected,  announced  that  ar- 
rangemcnte  had  been  made  so  that  the  serv- 
ice would  cover  the  whole  United  States  and 
that  the  expense  had  beoi  underwritten  by 
large  manufacturing  and  holding  companies. 

Still  subsidized  by  the  big  companies 
whose  Intcreste  It  promotes,  K.  Hofer  is  still 
a  family  enterprlaa.  Since  the  death  o€  Ite 
founder.  Ernest  Hofer.  in  1634.  the  company 
has  been  continued  by  his  sons.  Robert  M. 
and  Laiunnoe  P.  Hofer.  Tliree  grandsons  are 
Junior  partners,  the  eldest,  Robert  D.,  serv- 
ing as  m«"ftfling  editor  at  the  present  time. 
In  addition  to  the  five  members  of  the  Hofer 
family,  the  firm  employs  a  staff  of  from  7  to 
10  people. 

Where  does  the  money  corns  from?  From 
those  big  companies  who  want  INB  to  write 
and  dlatribute  editorials  alanted  toward 
their  own  benefit.  "Industry,  business  and 
professions.  Including  public  utilities,  re- 
tellers,  railroads,  minea.  manufactuxera.  food 
processors,  petroleum,  flianclal  institutions 
and  others  who  believe  that  community 
prosperity  and  growth,  sound  government 
and  reasonable  taxation,  must  accompany 
individual  and  corporate  prosperity,"  pro- 
vide the  financial  support,  according  to  the 
stetement  which  appears  on  the  masthead 
of  each  issue. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  investigations 
In  1928  indicated  that,  at  that  time.  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  New  York;  Umted  Oas  Im- 
provement Co..  Philadelphia;  People's  Qaa 
Light  and  Coke  Co..  Chicago;  and  North- 
western Light  and  Power  Association.  Port- 
land, as  well  as  more  than  80  other  utllltiea, 
subscribed  to  Ito  service  to  the  extent  of 
$84,000,  a  year,  about  half  of  the  totel  con- 
tributions made  to  the  organization.  Hofer 
and  Sons  themselves  consider  the  exact 
names  on  the  subscribers'  list  as  "confiden- 
tial." 

However.  It  is  known  that  in  I9M  and 
1957,  Portland  General  Electric  and  Pacl'c 
Power  and  Light  Co.  both  contributed  f  1,300 
for  each  year. 

Who  receives  these  readymake  editorials? 
They  are  sent  every  week  to  more  than  11,- 
000  rural  newspapers.  Hofer  considers  rural 
newspapers  to  be  all  those  published  in 
communities  of  less  than  50.300  population 
as  listed  In  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Sons  Newspaper 
Directory.     The  only  exceptions   are  those 
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p«p«n  which  h«v«  putlctilarly  Mked  to  be 
taken  off  the  in*Ulnc  Ut. 

inb'b  isitokal  TOPICa 

INB  ItaeU  laya  th*t  It  oommeata  on 
electric  power,  stockownerabip  and  aecurlUee 
exohAngea.  railroads,  farm  equipment,  coal, 
retail  distribution,  petroleum,  and  ocean 
•hipping.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Issues  oX 
Industrial  News  Review  between  April  0  and 
May  18,  1966,  showed  the  foUowlng  distribu- 
tion of  editorial  material: 

Private  versus  public  power — 14  editorials. 
(INR  never  misses  a  chance  to  criticize  pub- 
lic utmuee.) 

Inflation  and  coat  of  living — 13.  (It's  too 
high.) 

Railroads — 12.  (These  editorials  were 
about  equally  divided  In  their  oppoeltlon  to 
the  practice  INR  refers  to  aa  "featherbed- 
ding"  and  the  so-called  unfair  competition 
the  Oovemment  jjarcel  post  service  offers  to 
the  Railway  Express  Ck>.) 

Labor  and  \inlons — 10.  (Most  of  these 
editorials  were  In  support  of  the  McClellan- 
Barden  bill.) 

Oil — 10.  (These  were  primarily  in  defense 
of  the  depletion  allowance  given  to  oil 
producers. ) 

Taxes — 10.  (INR  believes  taxes  are  too 
high  and  that  the  graduated  Income  tax 
Is  often  Inequitable.) 

Private  enterprise  in  general — 7.  (INB 
pushes  private  enterprise  at  every  opportu- 
nity. (A  reader  might  easily  decide  that  U 
the  schools  and  the  post  office  were  not  so 
well  established.  INR  would  label  public 
education  and  public  mall  service  social- 
istic.) 

Ocean  shipping — 6.  (INR  pounds  away  at 
the  necessity  for  continuing  large  subsidies 
to  shipbuilders. ) 

Farm  problems — 6.  (INR  hammers  away  at 
the  Idea  that  farmers  should  have  a  higher 
Income  and  that  wages  of  workers  be  kept 
down.) 

Airlines — 3.  (INR  Is  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  airlines.) 

Stock  market — 3.  (INR  claims  that  any 
fall  In  stock  prices  can  be  traced  fairly  di- 
rectly to  the  Iniquities  of  the  capital  gains 
tax.) 

Freedom  of  the  press — 3.  (INR  Implies 
that  a  government  which  deals  In  public 
power,  for  Instance,  Is  likely  to  take  over  the 
newspapers  at  any  minute.) 

Bureaucracy  In  general — 2.  (All  Govern- 
ment agencies,  INR  believes,  are  bxmibllng. 
Inefficient,  expensive.) 

Unclaaslfled— H.  (These  articles  were 
tisually  In  praise  of  noncontroverslal  suh- 
Jects.  such  aa  the  Bible,  the  FBI,  and  local 
school  boards,  or  against  such  things  as  com- 
munism, delinquency  and  crime.) 

INR's  habit  of  putting  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  angels  serves  to  dispel  the  editors' 
uneasiness  about  INR's  purposes  In  general. 
It  therefore  Is  made  easy  for  INR  to  equate 
high  corporation  taxes  or  Government  reg- 
ulations, which  INR's  supporters  oppose  for 
their  own  purposes,  with  socialism  and  delin- 
quency, which  everybody  opposes. 

What  are  INR's  general  policies?  In  the 
words  that  appear  on  the  masthead  of  every 
Issue,  the  editors  of  INR  express  their  per- 
sonal convictions  in  discussing  "industrial 
and  economic  questions  that  affect  business 
stability  and  social  progress." 

The  Hofer  editorials  are  skillfully  and  pro- 
fessionally written,  and  they  never  lose  track 
of  the  points  that  they  and  their  subscribers 
want  made.  They  employ  guilt  by  associa- 
tion, glittering  generalities,  namecalllng, 
halftruths,  distortion,  and  sometimes  guilt 
by  omission  of  pertinent  facts. 

The  principles  which  the  Hofers  say  em- 
body their  convictions  are  three.  First,  rep- 
resentative government  cannot  continue  to 
exist  In  this  country  unless  the  individual 


retains  tbe  prlrllsge  of  making  his  ttvlng 
without  regard  to  political  oonslderations, 
and  therefore  the  State  must  not  become  a 
mass  employer  of  Amercan  dtlxens.  Second, 
public  ownership  and  government  domina- 
tion of  industry  must  be  continuously  re- 
sisted, not  because  industry  Is  sacred  but 
because  the  future  of  individual  freedom, 
the  Hofers  maintain,  is  inseparable  from 
the  futxire  of  private  enterprise.  Third,  as 
long  as  representative  government  is  the 
system  desired  by  the  American  people,  they 
must  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  part 
private  industry  and  private  employment 
play   in  maintaining  that   system. 

How  wide  is  its  Influence?  Indirectly  its 
influence  is  great  Indeed.  As  Hofer  himself 
says,  the  increasing  number  of  people  in 
subiu-ban  areas  who  read  a  weekly  as  well 
as  a  large  dally  paper  Is  giving  the  country 
press  between  40  and  60  million  readers. 

What  about  freedom  of  the  press?  A  free 
press  means  the  honest  reporting  of  news 
and  opinion,  free  of  pressure  from  any  orga- 
nized group.  Whenever  any  group  forces 
its  views  on  the  public,  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know  who  is  behind  such  a  push. 

The  Hofers  frequently  mention  that  their 
publications  carry  no  advertising.  They  say 
that  they  do  not  promote  or  publicize  com- 
panies or  products — the  only  thing  they  try 
to  sell  Is  ideas. 

In  one  sense  this  claim  is  accurate.  Tbe 
names  of  the  companies  who  pay  for  the 
propaganda  are  seldom  mentioned.  Yet  INR 
does  something  more  for  Its  subscribers  than 
simply  sell  their  products.  It  hammers  away 
at  the  kind  of  legislation  designed  to  put 
millions  of  dollars  into  its  subscribers'  cof- 
fers. 

No  one  questions  that  freedom  of  the  press 
gives  E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  as  well  as  any  other 
organization  or  individual,  the  right  to  hold 
whatever  opinions  seem  right  to  them  and  to 
write  about  those  opinions  from  whatever 
point  of  view  they  choose. 

RXAOESS  HAVK  XI0RT8,  TOO 

But  readers  also  have  rights.  Readers 
have  a  right  to  know  who  pays  the  bill  on 
the  propaganda  they  read.  Readers  may 
well  ask,  who  plants  the  seed  for  this  grass- 
roots fleld  of  opinion?  Who  pays  for  the 
fertilizer?  And  who.  then,  will  gather  the 
harvest? 

BUXKAUCBATIC   DOIOMATION 

The  Government's  proposed  Knowles  Dam 
project  in  Montana  Is  an  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  electric  power  socialization 
groups  are  willing  to  go.  It  has  been  bitterly 
denounced  by  Indian  tribal  councils,  and 
with  good  reason — for  it  would  flagrantly 
violate  a  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

It  would  flood  a  huge  amount  of  land, 
Indian  and  non-Indian,  including  valuable 
and  Irreplaceable  farm  and  grazing  land. 
Damage  to  the  State's  economy  would  be 
heavy.  It  would  also  flood  two  hydroelectric 
sites,  now  operated  by  tribes,  and  a  third 
possible  site. 

There  is,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  no  pop- 
ular demand  for  the  project.  The  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  are  in  the  position 
of  trying  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of 
Montanans.  regardless  of  their  wants  and 
requirements. 

The  dam  cannot  be  Justifled  on  the 
grounds  of  need.  There's  no  power  shortage 
In  Montana  and  no  danger  of  one.  Existing 
utilities  see  to  that. 

The  project  repreeents  bureaucratic  dom- 
ination that,  if  It  Is  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  will  \iltlmately  destroy  local  rights 
and  responsibilities  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and 
trample  roughshod  over  everything  and 
everyone  that  may  get  in  ths  way.  Then  no 
freedom  will  be  secure. 


CHIP  ROBERT  AND  OEOROIA  TECH'S 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

B£r.  TALMAOOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  one  of  Its  most  be- 
loved and  outstanding  alumni.  Iaw- 
rence  Wood  "Chip  "  Robert.  Jr.,  made  an 
unallocated  gift  of  $75,000  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"Chip"  Robert  has  long  been  a  warm 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  also  the  friend 
of  many  Members  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
widely  known  as  the  brilliant  president 
of  one  of  the  world's  top-ranking  archi- 
tectural firms.  In  addition  to  his  pri- 
vate business,  "Chip"  Robert  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  the 
October  22  Issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
an  article  by  Robert  McKee  which  briefly 
traces  the  career  of  "Chip"  Robert,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

GaxAT  Gift — Ms.  Robest:  Tech's  Benktactoi 
(By   Robert  McKee) 

A  long  and  pleasant  association  was  capp>ed 
the  other  day  when  Lawrence  Wood  "Chip' 
Robert,  Jr.,  made  an  unallocated  gift  of 
$76,000  to  Georgia  Tech.  Georgia  Tech  was 
76  years  old,  so  Mr.  Robert  reckoned  on  the 
basis  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

It  all  began  in  August  of  1903 — before  Mr. 
Robert  was  16  years  old.  He  was  intent  upon 
enrolling  at  Cornell  University  to  take  a  clvU 
engineering  course,  but  short  of  high  school 
credits,  he  entered  the  subfreshman  class  at 
Tech  to  prepare  for  enrollment  at  Cornell. 

From  the  very  start  he  liked  Tech,  so  there 
he  stayed  for  6  years.  He  became  a  graduate 
in  civU  engineering  and  then  took  poetgrad- 
\iate  work  In  experimental  engineering  in 
1900.  He  won  the  admiration  of  the  Tech 
faculty  because  he  worked  hard  from  mom  to 
dusk. 

His  dally  marks  were  so  high  the  faculty 
did  not  require  him  to  take  an  examination 
during  his  0  years  as  a  student  at  Tech.  He 
was  No.  1  in  his  class  when  he  received  bis 
bachelor  of  science  degree  In  engineering  In 
June  of  1908. 

ATHLETE 

Mr.  Robert  also  wrote  his  name  impres- 
sively on  the  athletic  records  of  Georgia  Tech. 
Because  of  his  high  scholastic  standing,  be 
was  permitted  to  break  tbe  rule  that  decreed 
no  student  should  pcu-tlclpate  in  more  than 
one  branch  of  athletics. 

He  was  on  the  school's  baseball,  football, 
track,  and  cross-country  teams.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  the  cross-country  team  in  1907,  and 
captained  the  baseball  and  football  teams  in 
1908 — the  year  of  his  graduation. 

After  leaving  Tech,  the  young  man  fran 
Montlcello,  Ga.,  decided  to  go  into  business 
on  his  own.  He  created  his  own  flrm,  Robert 
&  Co.,  now  known  all  over  the  world  as 
top-ranking  architects,  engineers  and  con- 
sultants. 

He  led  the  effort  to  organize  the  Georgia 
Tech  National  Alumni  Association,  and  be- 
came its  second  president.  He  was  elected  as 
the  first  alumnus  on  the  Georgia  Tech  board 
of  trustees  until  it  was  supplanted  by  tbe 
State  board  of  regents,  then  served  two  terms 
as  a  member  of  the  regents. 

A     MBDAX. 

In  1934  he  received  a  medal  as  Tech's  out- 
standing alumnus.    At  that  time  he  was  In 
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Washington  serving  under  President  Roose- 
velt as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net CouncU,  the  PWA  and  the  RFC. 

In  World  War  U,  it  was  his  task  to  handle 
the  construction  of  important  military  in- 
stallations. These  cost  more  than  $2  bilUon, 
and  were  located  In  this  country.  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  Pacific. 

He  is  probably  Georgia's  most  traveled 
citizen.  Mr.  Robert  has  been  around  the 
world  10  times.  He  had  Important  posts  in 
the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe  and  China  and 
has  been  to  Moscow  five  times  since  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  i 

Through  the  years  many  honors  have  come 
to  him,  but  none  is  more  cherished  than  the 
knowledge  that  be  was  once  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  engineering  school. 


REDUCTION  OP  VS.  MILITARY 
STRENGTH  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  TAUdADOE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  increasing  support  for  the  withdrawal 
of  much  of  the  U.S.  military  troops  and 
facilities  from  Europe.  As  I  have  stated 
In  the  past,  this  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  economy  as  well  as  an  incentive 
to  other  NATO  nations  to  share  more  of 
the  cost  of  defending  Western  Europe. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the 
security  of  free  Western  European  coun- 
tries whose  defense  naturally  is  of  prime 
concern  to  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  we  can  move  great  numbers  of 
troops  and  equipment  abroad  very 
quickly  was  successfully  demonstrated 
In  the  recent  Operation  Big  Lift. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
balance-of -payments  deficit,  I  have  long 
contended  that  this  critical  problem 
could  be  greatly  alleviated  by  taking 
positive  steps  in  two  directions. 

First,  our  friends  in  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance should  be  given  more  responsibility 
and  the  attendant  costs  of  defending 
their  countries,  thereby  allowing  the 
United  States  to  cut  back  on  its  military 
establishment  overseas. 

Second.  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  could  be  lessened  by  a  reduction 
In  military  and  economic  foreign  aid. 
especially  in  areas  where  it  has  re- 
peatedly been  shown  that  such  spending 
is  wasteful  and  Inefficient. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
October  27  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  an  excellent  column  by 
Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, who  pointed  out  that  a  troop 
withdrawal  is  now  possible  and  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  alleviation  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 

Oct.  27.  1963) 

A   Txoop    WrrHDRAWAL   Is   PossiBiLn-T    Now 

(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

When  Senator  Richako  B.  Russell  mildly 
asked  the  other  day  why  the  United  States 
couldnt  reduce  Its  troop  strength  In  Europe, 
bis  was  no  random  Inquiry  from  an  unin- 
formed observer. 

The  poealbUity  of  XJ.B.  troop  withdrawals 
irom  Germany   became   distinct   last   week 


When  the  Army  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
airlift  a  full  division  from  Texas  to  Europe 
In  8  days. 

Behind  Senator  Ritssbll's  question  lay 
months  of  military  study  and  years  of  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  anticipation.  Former 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  has  now  coma 
out  flatly,  in  the  current  Saturday  Evening 
Poet,  and  said  it: 

"Though  for  8  years  in  the  White  House  I 
believed  and  announced  to  my  associates 
that  a  reduction  of  American  strength  in 
Europe  should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean economies  were  restored,  the  matter 
was  then  too  delicate  a  political  question  to 
raise. 

"the  time 

"I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when 
we  should  start  withdrawing  some  of  those 
troops.  •  •  •  One  American  division  In 
Eurc^M  can  'show  the  flag'  as  definitely  as 
can  several." 

To  reduce  the  quarter-million -man  army 
in  Europe  to  one  division  would  be  a  severe 
cut  Indeed.  But  some  reduction  does  appear 
to  be  In  the  works. 

And  this  will  jar  Americans  who  have 
come  to  believe  what  they  have  long  been 
told:  That  a  U.S.  troop  puUout,  tending  to 
disengage  us  in  Europe,  would  invite  a  Rus- 
sian walk  in. 

For  a  long  time  that  was  demonstrably 
true.  Disengagement  simply  meant  pulling 
the  Red  Army  behind  the  Elbe,  but  it  meant 
pulling  the  U.S.  Army  across  the  Atlantic. 
Some  new  factors  have  arisen  in  the  12 
years  since  the  United  States  committed  six 
divisions  to  NATO  in  Germany,  however. 

Largely  through  production  of  Lockheed 
transport  planes  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  currently 
increasing,  the  U.S.  Army  has  become  air- 
borne. As  last  week's  airlift  of  a  division 
showed,  troops  can  hop  the  Atlantic  and 
fight  within  a  week  now.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Nation  did  not  have  this  airlift. 

ECONOMIES     RESTOEED 

Moreover,  the  Europecm  economies  have 
been  restored  while  U.S.  troops  guarded  their 
soil.  Now  NATO  nations  like  France  and 
Germany  can  afford  their  own  defense.  Yet 
some  of  them,  notably  France,  have  declined 
to  bother  much  with  supporting  NATO  and 
have  left  the  spending  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Presence  of  the  large  U3.  Army  in  Bxirope 
Is  now  tending  to  discourage,  not  spur,  the 
development  ot  military  strength  by  the 
E\irc^>eans  themselves. 

And  finally,  cost  of  the  huge  military 
establlahment  overseas  is  contributing  to  dis- 
turbing U.S.  deficits  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Thus  the  arguments  are  building  tor  troop 
withdrawals  from  Germany,  demonstrating 
that  a  policy  which  contributes  to  strength 
in  one  decade  can  begin  to  show  a  reverse 
effect  in  the  next. 


A  TV  EDITORIAL  FROM  AMARILLO 
BY  TOM  MARTIN 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee,  I  receive  con- 
siderable mail  from  television  stations 
discussing  the  work  they  do.  Recently 
I  received  a  copy  of  an  editorial  broad- 
cast October  18,  1963,  by  Tom  Martin,  a 
distinguished  award-winning  Texas 
journalist.  The  editorial  was  broadcast 
over  KPDA-TV  in  Amarillo. 

Mr.  Martin's  editorial  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TV  Editorial  From  Amasillo 

Ever  since  we  can  remember,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  world  contains  seven  wonders 
in  all,  but  the  trouble  with  this  formula  Is 
that  every  time  you  begin  to  accept  it  at 
face  value — up  pops  another  wonder. 

The  latest  wonder,  of  all  places,  pops  up 
In  Borger,  our  bustling  neighbor  to  the 
north,  which  rightfully  prides  Itself  on  be- 
ing a  clean,  friendly  community  with  a 
colorful  past  and  a  bright  future. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  a 
group  of  friendly  people  in  Borger  this  week 
and  we  Inquired  al>out  a  phenomenon  we 
could  not  believe  actually  existed — but  there 
it  was  and  so  here  we  are  to  tell  about  it. 

If  the  firsthand  intelligence  we  got  can  be 
believed — and  we  think  it  can  be — something 
called  the  Borger  Dental  Association — which 
we  presume,  is  something  like  a  dentists' 
union  there — the  Borger  Dental  Association 
has  declared  war  against  socialism. 

So  far  so  good  and  that's  a  nice,  direct 
stfind  to  take.  But  there  are  wars  and 
weapons  to  fight  them  with — and  we  were 
cxirious  to  find  out  what  weapons  the  dental 
fraternity  chose — and  find  out  we  did.  It's 
called  censorship  by  some,  selective  recullng 
by  others.  But  what  it  all  bolls  down  to 
is  the  fact  that  if  you  live  in  Borger  you 
have  one  concrete  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
us — namely — you  don't  have  to  do  your  own 
thinking.  Some  of  the  dentists  wiU  do  it 
for  you. 

It  seems  that  some  members—or  all  of 
them — of  the  Borger  Dental  Association  de- 
cided some  time  back  that  the  country  was 
heading  down  the  rocky  path  toward  social- 
ism and  communism — and  that  this  was  due 
at  least  partly  to  the  scurrilous  material  on 
hand  in  the  dentists'  waiting  rooms. 

Being  the  direct  types  they  are.  the  den- 
tists took  rvctlon.  They  voted  to  exclude  aU 
that  socialistic  propaganda  from  their  wait- 
ing rooms — and  to  stock  their  magazine  racks 
and  coffee  tables  with  only  the  finest  ex- 
treme rlghtwlng  Journals. 

In  a  trice,  it  appears,  all  that  dangerous 
material  vanished.  Out  went  Life  and  Look 
and  Time  and  Newsweek — and,  presumably 
Field  and  Stream,  Mechanics  Illustrated, 
Vogue,  Charm,  True  Confessions,  Modem 
Screen  and  TV  Guide. 

With  these  contaminating  Influences  gone, 
the  party  line  press  took  over,  and  today  the 
dentists'  offices  have  on  hand  such  delight- 
ful and  refreshing  literary  jewels  as  Dan 
Smoot's  Report,  Life  Lines,  Clarence  Man- 
Ion's  Forum  and  Robert  Welch's  "American 
Opinion."  All  this,  of  course,  Is  true  blue 
Americanism,  patriotic  reading  at  Its  best — 
and  If  you  dont  feel  your  American  blood 
tingle  with  pride  while  you're  waiting  few 
that  nagging  molar  to  come  out — well,  you 
won't  be  able  to  blame  the  dentists  for  It. 

Having  purified  the  air  In  Borger,  we  hear 
now  the  dentists  are  set  to  launch  their 
crusade  Into  other  areas.  They  calculate 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  waiting 
rooms— doctors,  lawyers,  insurance  ofllces 
and  the  like — just  waiting  to  be  uncontaml- 
nated.  And  that's  enough — youll  pardon 
the  expression — to  set  the  saliva  flowing  for 
any  square-jawed  crusader. 

Well,  who  is  to  say  what — if  anydlite— 
dentists  should  or  shouldn't  have  as  reading 
material  in  their  waiting  rooms.  The  serv- 
ice stations  are  stocked  with  touring  guides 
and  rocul  maps.  The  washeteriaa  abound 
with  Christian  Science  literature.  Any  doc- 
tor worth  his  salt  has — for  curiosity  value  If 
nothing  else — at  least  one  copy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Journal  on  his  office  table.  And 
TV  stations  Include  listings  of  their  faU 
schedules.   So  it's  all  part  of  the  game. 
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Bat  weY*  eurtoua  about  •  eoapla  of 
thine*— and  mayb«  one  of  the  dentlata  wouid 
be  good  enoiigb  to  write  and  let  u»  know 
about  tbem. 

First,  we  note  that  the  Bible  Imt  on  the 
■o-called  approved  reading  list  and  we  hereby 
petition  the  dentlat  to  relent  at  leaat  to  this 
extent  and  allow  an  occasional  good  book  to 
be  placed.  For  further  Information  call  the 
Gideons. 

Second,  what  happened  to  the  spare  copies 
from  the  leftover  subscriptions  to  Life,  Look, 
and  Mechanics  niustrated?  Do  the  dentists 
read  them  at  home — or  do  they  J\wt  chuck 
them? 

Third — what  happens  when  a  patient 
might  occasionally  be  silly  enough  to  read 
some  of  thoee  subeervlces  magazines  like  TV 
Oulde?  Do  you  Just  let  him — again,  pardon 
the  expression — do  you  Jxist  let  him  grit  his 
teeth  and  suffer? 

We'd  be  gratefxil  for  some  word  on  all 
this — and  In  retxim.  we  have  a  suggestion  to 
offer  on  what  to  do  with  all  those  discarded 
magazines  and  papers  if  they're  piling  up  in 
the  living  rooms.  Why  not  get  them  all  to- 
gether In  one  big  stack  and  have  a  good  old 
fashioned  book  burning — the  kind  they  used 
to  have  In  Germany. 

And  for  now — that's  SO. 


motels,  restaurants,  business  estabUshments 
er  places  of  amuaament.  and  that  a  pub- 
lic accommodations  law  cover  all  sstab- 
Ushments.  of  whatever  slae. 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  amendments  b« 
made  to  the  bill  to  add  a  permanent  Pair 
Kmployment  Practices  Commission  to  cover 
hiring,  ftrlng,  and  promotion  In  all  types  of 
employment  and  membership  In  labor  orga- 
nizations engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 
And.  further,  that  the  bill  t>«  amended  to  give 
the  VB.  /attorney  General  power  to  bring  civil 
suits  In  all  cases  where  Americans  are  de- 
nied their  constitutional  rights  because  of 
race  or  religion. 

The  civil  rights  program  before  the  Con- 
gress represents  minimal  objectives  at  this 
critical  point  In  our  Nation's  history.  One 
hundred  years  after  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, the  American  Negro  finds  that  in 
education.  In  employment,  In  housing.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  of  citizenship,  he  Is 
still  a  second-class  citizen.  The  Congress 
should  therefore  act  this  year  to  bring  to  ful- 
fillment the  promise  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


UNITARIAN  UNIVERSALIST  ASSO- 
CIATION SUPPORTS  CIVIL 
RIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Unitarian  Universallst  Association  on 
October  14,  1963.  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Last  Thursday,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  six  statements  made  by  as 
many  leading  religious  organizations  and 
church  bodies.  Today  I  call  attention  to 
another  in  the  growing  chonis  of  voices 
from  church  leaders  calling  for  the  pas- 
sage of  civil  rights  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLUTiON  Adopted  bt  thx  Boazs  ot  Tbxts- 
Txxs  or  XJitTTAMiAH  UMrvxBasusT  Associa- 
tion ON  OCTOBEB  14.  1983 
The  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Unitarian 
Universallst  Association,  recognizing  the 
■erloxasness  of  the  deep  racial  crisis  whlcli 
has  gripped  the  United  SUtes  in  recent 
months  and  weeks,  and  reaffirming  the  tra- 
ditional concern  of  Unitarians  and  Unl- 
versallsts  for  the  supreme  worth  of  every 
human  personality,  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
the  use  of  the  democratic  method  In  human 
relatlonahlps.  respectfully  urges  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  mean- 
ingful, comprehensive  civil  rights  legislation 
to  redress  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
Negroes  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups. 

To  this  end.  we  endorse  the  substance  and 
Intent  of  B.A.  7162  and  8.  1731  to  strengthen 
voting  rights,  make  discrimination  In  public 
accommodations  unlawful,  speed  public 
school  desegregation,  establish  a  community 
relations  service  to  mediate  racial  disputes, 
extend  the  life  of  the  U^.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  4  years  and  give  it  added 
responsibilities,  authorize  withholding  of 
Federal  f\inds  from  programs  that  are  ad- 
ministered in  discriminatory  fashion;  and 
establish  as  a  permanent  Commission  the 
President's  Committee  on  Squal  Kmployment 
Opportunity. 

We  urge  especially  that  the  Congress  erase 
the  humiliation  which  accompanies  the 
members  of  minority  groups  when  they  are 
refused  accommodation  or  service  in  hotels. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Tided  the  principal  opposition:  they  mis- 
trusted the  free  and  easy  way  in  which  the 
races  mixed.  In  Hawaii.  So  when  Pong  came 
to  the  Senate,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Hawaii  la  the  southernmost  of  all  the 
States — that  Kalae  Point,  on  the  big  Island 
of  Hawaii,  Is  farther  south  even  than  Key 
West.  Fla.  By  comparison,  Mississippi  is 
Yankee  country. 

FONO  himself  can  perhaps  best  be  described 
as  a  middleground  Republican — but  his  col- 
leagues began  bugging  him  about  his  Deep 
South  background — wanted  to  know  when  he 
would  take  his  place  with  the  other  Southern 
Senators  in  their  fight  to  block  civil  rights 
legislation  (which  Fono  nat\irally  supports 
with  all  his  might  and  main) . 

Anyhow,  before  the  civil  rights  march  on 
Washington,  leaders  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
gathered  at  the  Capitol,  Fong  made  a  speech. 
From  his  obviously  Hawaiian  face,  csm:ie 
these  words:  "T'aU  know  Ah  In  a  southern 
Senator,  and  you  no  doubt  wonder  where  Ah 
stand  on  this  question  of  civil  rights." 

He  got  an  ovation  to  end  all  ovations. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy 
to  oversimplify  Issues  and  the  positions 
men  take  on  them.  Labels  are  too  easily 
applied,  stereotypes  too  readily  accepted. 

Take  the  troubled  field  of  civil  rights, 
for  example.  Ask  the  average  citizen 
how  the  sides  line  up  and  the  odds  are 
strong  that  he  will  say  that  northern 
Senators  are  for  it,  southern  Senators 
against. 

This  Is  an  oversimplification.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  intend  to  show. 

Because  two  Senators  from  one  of  the 
most  southerly  of  States  have  announced 
their  readiness — yes.  even  eagerness — 
to  vote  "yes"  on  the  entire  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  package. 

On  this  Issue — and  others — these  men 
speak  clearly  and  with  reason  although 
I  confess  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  swing 
many  of  their  southern  colleagues  be- 
hind them. 

These  two  men — I  will  not  keep  this 
body  in  suspense  any  longer — are  Sen- 
ators HnuM  Foifo  and  DANtn.  Ihottyk. 
There  is  no  State  further  south  than 
theirs. 

The  able  Senator  iNOxm  has  told  me 
he  Intends  to  vote  for  the  strongest  civil 
rights  bill  possible.  And  the  position 
of  the  respected  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii — whose  eloquent  voice  is  often 
heard  championing  the  common  man — 
was  recently  presented  in  a  delightful 
broadcast  by  NBC's  "Monitor." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Rights 

The  State  of  HawaU  is  an  almost  un- 
believable sunaigamation  of  races.  As  ex- 
amples: one  of  Its  Senators — Hixam  Fong — 
Is  of  Chinese  ancestry:  the  other — Dakizi. 
Inoutx — Is  of  Japanese  descent.  It  has  two 
Representatives  In  the  House — Spaekst 
Matsunaga,  Japanese  background:  and  Tom 
Gnx.  who  Is  what  the  Hawailans  call  a 
"haole"— or  white  man.  The  Governor  of 
Hawaii  Is  an  Irishman,  Jack  Bums:  the 
Mayor  of  Honolulu  Is  named  Blalsdall  and  Is 
a  blend  of  several  races. 

During  the  years  HawaU  fought  for  state- 
hood, southern  Members  of   Congress  pro- 


CONRAD  WIRTH 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  learned  recently,  with  deep  regret,  that 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  expects  shortly  to  re- 
tire from  his  position  as  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  US.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior, 

Conrad  Wirth  Is  my  friend.  In  fact, 
I  think  he  Is  a  great  and  good  friend  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  this 
country;  and  I  think  each  of  these  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  visited  our 
national  parks  will  realize  the  truth  in 
this  statement. 

I  suspect  there  Is  no  other  single  man 
In  the  United  States  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  healthful  recreation  and 
pleasure  of  so  many  people,  along  with 
promoting  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  and  preservation  of  our  his- 
toric areas. 

I  intend  to  speak  at  greater  length 
at  a  later  date  on  the  great  work  and 
fine  contributions  of  Mr.  Wirth.  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Park  Service:  but  today 
I  simply  want  to  note  a  few  facts,  and 
make  three  insertions  in  the  Congkzs- 

SIONAL  RSCORD. 

The  National  Park  Service  was 
founded  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
In  1916.  The  Service  is  now  47  yean 
old.  Connie  Wirth  came  Into  the  Serv- 
ice In  1931.  He  became  Its  Director  In 
1951.  No  one  Is  more  efficient  in  his 
life's  work  or  more  dedicated  to  it. 

Mr.  Wirth  has  been  with  the  Park 
Service  in  all  but  15  years  since  its  es- 
tablishment. And  now  our  national 
park  system  comprises  more  than  200 
units,  including  31  national  parks. 
These  units  cover  some  26  million  acres 
of  public  areas. 

Through  these  areas  the  Government 
is  engaging  In  the  highly  constructive 
service  of  preserving  and  interpreting 
great  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  as- 
sets of  our  people,  and  upward  of  100 
million  people  are  benefiting  from  them 
every  year. 

I  have  visited  virtually  all  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  and  I  know  that  in  them  Is 
to  be  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  world,  and  those  who 
use   the  parks  know   that  they  afford 
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healthful  recreation  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  for 
the  development  of  our  national  park 
system  for  some  30  years.  My  efforts 
and  Connie  Wlrth's  career  with  the 
Service  are  almost  parallel.  I  regard 
the  system  as  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while of  all  Federal  programs. 

Most  of  the  development  has  had  the 
personal  attention  of  Conrad  Wirth. 
Before  becoming  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  12  years  ago  he  served  under 
four  former  Directors:  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, Arno  B.  Cammerer,  Newton  B. 
Drury.  and  Arthur  E.  Demaray. 

In  more  recent  years  Mr.  Wirth  has 
been  engaged  In  the  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  nationally  known  "mis- 
sion 66,"  which  is  probably  the  greatest 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  I  had  hoped  that  Director 
Wirth  would  stay  to  see  It  through. 

But  he  feels  that  he  should  retire. 
And  certainly  he  has  earned  a  rest.  He 
has  my  greatest  admiration,  warmest 
personal  regards,  and  very  best  wishes. 
And  in  this  cotmectlon  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  two  letters  and  a  news- 
paper editorial  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
these  remarks. 

I  think  the  letters  should  be  a  part  of 
the  public  record,  and  I  should  like  to 
preserve  the  editorial  for  history.  The 
first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Wirth  to  the  Hon- 
orable Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  October  18,  1963.  Per- 
mission to  publish  it  has  been  received 
from  both  parties.    It  follows: 

n.S.  Depabtmxmt  or  tbs  Intzxios, 

National  Park  Sekvick, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  18, 1963. 
Hon.  Stewakt  L.  Udall, 
Secretory  of  the  Interior, 
Woihington,  DC 

Deak  Mk.  SEcaxTABT:  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  considering  retirement  since  1062.  In 
February  of  this  year,  I  submitted  to  you  the 
names  of  five  Park  Service  people  that  I  felt 
were  well  qualified  to  fill  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor position  which  had  been  vacant  since  Mr. 
Scoyen's  retirement.  Mr.  Hartzog  was  se- 
lected from  this  list,  and  appointed.  At  that 
time,  I  Indicated  that  I  intended  to  retire  in 
about  a  year,  and  gave  you  my  reasons. 
While  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Carver  agreed  that 
I  should  consider  retirement,  you  indicated 
that  you  would  respect  my  wishes.  My  rea- 
soning has  not  changed  since  then. 

You  and  the  President  have  committed 
yourselves  to  further  the  development  of  a 
strong  career  service.  Well-trained  em- 
ployees with  an  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment is  basic  to  a  strong  career  service.  It 
is  good  government:  it  is  good  business.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  a  career  service  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  good  one.  It  is  a  vigor- 
ous, capable,  aggressive,  and  loyal  organiza- 
tion, dedicated  to  serving  the  public  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress  and  the  p>ollcles  estab- 
lished by  the  administration  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  These  are  traits  that 
were  built  into  it  by  its  first  Directors. 
Stephen  T.  Mather  and  Horace  M.  Albright, 
and  maintained  down  through  the  years  by 
the  Directors  who  have  followed  them — Arno 
B  Cammerer,  Newton  B.  Drury,  and  Arthur 
E  Demaray. 

Prom  my  observations  in  over  35  years  of 
Government  service,  I  believe  that  If  the 
Integrity  of  career  service  Is  to  be  maintained 
and  strengthened,  three  basic  principles 
should  be  recognized: 

1.  Opportunity  for  advancement:  There 
thould  be  a  general  rule  that  key  personnel 


subject  to  day-to-day  pressures  should  re- 
tire In  the  early  60's,  and  younger,  well- 
trained  Individuals  advanced  Into  the  admin- 
istrative and  policymaking  positions.  This 
wlU  result  In  quicker  reactions  to  changes 
caused  by  our  fast-growing  national  econ- 
omy and  the  resulting  increased  needs  of  our 
people. 

2.  Use  of  knowledge  and  experience:  There 
should  be  established  within  the  framework 
of  the  civil  service  regulations  a  method  for 
the  retention  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
senior  employees  as  advisers,  who  would  not 
be  subject  to  day-to-day  routine  and  pres- 
sures. This  would  bring  better  balance  and 
stability  Into  the  organization.  Today  pri- 
vate business  is  picking  up  many  of  these 
well-trained  Government  employees  on  that 
basis. 

3.  Elimination  of  incentive  distractions: 
The  schedule  C  classification  should  be 
abolished  Insofar  as  It  Is  applied  to  the 
operating  and  technical  career  bureaus.  I 
don't  know  of  anjrthing  that  has  discouraged 
career  employees  more  than  the  establish- 
ment of  schedule  C. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  do  about  Items 
2  and  3,  but  knowing  your  strong  feelings 
with  reference  to  a  better  career  service  I 
could  not  help  but  express  my  thoughts.  I 
can  do  something  about  Item  1.  Therefore, 
I  respectfully  request  your  approval  of  my 
retirement,  to  be  effective  after  the  close  of 
business  on  January  11,  1964. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  Directors 
Albright  and  Cammerer,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  to  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  CCC  program  in  the  thirties, 
working  with  many  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  leaders  In  the  State  park  field; 
and  to  Secretaries  McKay,  Seaton,  and  you 
for  supporting  the  Mission  66  po-ogram  dur- 
ing my  tour  of  duty  as  the  sixth  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Of  course,  I 
have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  Secretary 
Oscar  L.  Chapman,  for  It  was  he  who  gave 
me  my  promotion  to  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  on  December  9,  1951.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  I  have  lived  up  to  his  expec- 
tations. And  you.  Secretary  Udall,  have 
sparked  and  brought  Into  focus  the  building 
of  a  national  park  system  worthy  of  the 
American  people.  Certainly  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  done  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
surge  forward  Is  underway,  due  largely  to 
your  efforts  and  leadership. 

I  believe  we  often  forget  the  Important 
contributions  by  our  lawmakers,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  the  park 
and  recreation  programs.  I  have  appeared 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  for  over 
30  yeiu-s  and  I  have  nothing  but  admiration, 
respect,  and  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
helpful  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
requests  and  reports.  I  number  many  of 
them  among  my  very  best  friends. 

There  are  also  the  conservationists.  Indi- 
viduals, and  associations,  as  well  as  various 
civic  minded  people,  many  of  whom  have 
been  of  tremendous  help  to  the  Service  and 
to  me  personally,  for  which  I  am  most 
grateful. 

And  last,  but  most  Important  next  to 
Mrs.  Wirth  who  has  shared  my  upw  and 
downs  and  Is  my  greatest  critic  and  by  far 
my  strongest  supporter,  are  the  employees 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  I  have  known 
all  of  the  five  previous  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  worked  on  the  staff 
of  four  of  them.  They  taught  me  much  and 
helped  me  greatly,  and  they  know  my  deep 
appreciation.  But.  I  also  know  that  they 
would  understand  and  agree  when  I  say 
that  I  owe  the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  many  loyal  and  devoted  associates  of 
mine  In  the  National  Park  Service.  Many  of 
them  have  retired  since  I  Joined  the  Service 
in  1931,  and  those  that  are  still  in  the 
Service  I  grew  up  with.  No  bureau  chief 
could  ever  have  had  a  more  devoted,  hard- 


working, and  loyal  organization  than  the 
people  that  make  up  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. I  shall  never  be  able  to  adequately 
express  to  them  my  heartfelt  appreciation. 
I  conamend  them  to  you,  and  to  the  new 
Director. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Conrad  L.  Wixtb, 

Directorr. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Secretary 
Udall  to  former  Park  Service  Director 
Horace  Albright  dated  October  22,  1963. 
It  is  offered  for  publication  with  the  Sec- 
retary's permission.    It  follows: 

OcTOBXR  23,  1968. 
Mr.  HoEACX  Albkigrt, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deas  Horace:  Needless  to  say,  I  share  your 
concern  over  the  Items  which  appeared  In 
the  press  which  Implied  that  Director  Con- 
nie Wlrth's  retirement  was  a  result  of  some 
policy  crisis  or  personality  conflict  within 
my  Department.  Nothing  could  be  more 
untrue — or  more  unfair  to  Connie. 

You  know  the  high  esteem  that  I  have 
for  him  and  I  attempted  to  convey  this  at 
the  Yosemlte  conference  when  I  stated  that 
his  contribution  has  given  him  a  place  "on 
the  highest  honor  roll  of  those  In  this  centtiry 
who  have  done  the  most  to  preserve  a  rich 
outdoor  legacy  for  the  American  people." 

In  order  that  you  will  have  the  true  facts 
concerning  the  leadership  transition  In  the 
National  Park  Service  I  want  to  recite  them 
again: 

(1)  At  the  time  Associate  Director  Elvind 
Scoyen  retired  in  early  1962  It  was  my  feeling, 
and  I  expressed  It  to  Director  Wirth,  that 
he  should  be  replaced  with  a  career  man 
who  would  be  selected  and  groomed  to  be- 
come the  next  Director; 

(2)  Coxmle  concurred,  and  late  last  year 
he  submitted  to  me  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  five  career  Park  Service  employees 
whom  he  recommended  for  consideration 
for  appointment  as  Associate  Director; 

(3)  After  much  discussion  and  evaluation 
we  decided  to  ask  Oeorge  Hartzog — who  was 
then  employed  by  downtown  St.  Loxils — to 
come  to  Washington  for  a  special  Interview, 
and  at  that  time  we  persuaded  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Park  Service  and  accept  the  As- 
sociate Director's  position; 

(4)  Later,  In  February  or  March  Connie 
Indicated  that  he  Intended  to  retire  about 
January  1,  1964,  and  stated  that  he  would 
like  to  announce  his  retirement  at  the  Bien- 
nial Conference  of  Superintendents  at  Yo- 
semlte In  October.  At  that  time  I  agreed  to 
attend  this  conference  and  we  also  decided 
to  make  a  final  decision  during  the  Inter- 
vening period  on  his  successor  and  to  an- 
nounce his  appointment  simultaneously. 

As  you  observed  at  Yosemlte,  the  arrange- 
ments we  made  were  carried  out  and  it  gave 
me  the  highest  pride  and  satisfaction  to  note 
the  deep  affection  and  loyalty  felt  for  Con- 
nie by  his  associates  in  the  Park  Service, 
and  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  reception 
given  to  the  announcement  of  the  Hartzog 
appointment. 

The  public  should  know  the  facts  I  have 
outlined  here  and  I  am  confident  that  you 
and  other  friends  of  Director  Wirth  and  of 
the  Park  Service  will  help  to  see  that  the 
truth  Is  disseminated  and  any  misapprehen- 
sions are  dispelled. 
Sincerely, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  October  22,  1963, 
under  the  title  "Mr.  Park  Service."    It 

follows: 

Ms.  Park  Service 

We  have  sometimes  been  critical,  even 
strongly  critical,  of  the  stiffnecked  attitude 
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of  the  National  Park  Serrloe.  When  It  stands 
like  HoraUua  at  the  bridge,  blocking  some 
project  TltaJ  to  the  emerging  new  Washing- 
ton, patience  nm«  low. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  It  had  not  been  for 
the  National  Park  Service,  Washington  might 
well  have  lost,  or  perhape  never  have  acqiilred, 
what  amounu  to  one  of  the  ILaeat  park  sys- 
tema  in  the  world. 

Since  1951,  Conrad  L.  Wlrth  has  been  Mr. 
Park  Service  to  ua. 

Connie  Wlrth's  retirement  as  Park  Service 
Director  was  announced  last  Friday.  4  day« 
after  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Car- 
ver made  a  speech  to  park  superintendents 
that  was  highly  critical  of  the  organization's 
attitudes  and  contained  the  Implication  that 
the  Interior  Department  high  command  had 
lost  patience  with  Ui.  Wlrth. 

Anxong  other  things.  Mr.  Carver  charged 
the  Servloe  with  resorting  to  a  semlrellglous 
mystique  to  thwart  Interior  Department  poll- 
elfls.  He  said  it  fostered  a  publlc-be-damned 
attitude  and  was  not  cooperating  with  the 
DepartoMnt's  new  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reafelao. 

Mr.  Wlrth  denies  that  his  retirement  was 
hastened  by  his  fuperlors.  And  Interior  Sec- 
retary Udall,  since  Mr.  Carver's  speech,  has 
taken  pains  to  praise  Mr.  Wlrth's  record  and 
to  disavow  to  Mr.  Wlrth's  subordinates  Mr. 
Carver's  Implied  slap.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
George  B.  Hartaog,  who  Is  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wlrth  as  Director,  was  one  of  five  men  rec- 
ommended for  the  post  by  Mr.  Wlrth.  His 
selection  does  not  presage  an  about-face  In 
national  park  policy. 

We  are  glad  that  this  Is  the  case.  For  to 
aacrlfloe  to  expediency  or  popular  demands 
of  the  moment  the  basic  policy  ot  conserv- 
ing natiiral  America  for  generations  yet  un- 
born could  have  tragic  consequences. 

The  men  who  fathered  the  p>ark  movement 
were  aealots.  They  were  missionaries.  With- 
out these  qualities  the  movement  never 
would  have  got  off  the  ground.  The  men 
who  continue  their  work  must  have  the  same 
basic  aeaL 

While  we  Intend  to  continue  to  argue  the 
merits  of  specific  decisions  on  the  use  of  park 
land,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  "soft"  policy 
oonoeming  such  use  should  be  adopted.  We 
congratulate  Connie  Wlrth  on  32  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  Nation  and  eepe- 
dally  to  Its  Capital.  If  hfB  successor  does 
as  well,  we  will  all  have  been  very  ably 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  AGED 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly. 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, today  Issued  a  report  evaluating  3 
years  operation  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  medi- 
cal-asslstance-to-the-aged  program. 

This  carefully  documented  report  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  information  that  I 
believe  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  growing  numbers  of  pri- 
vate citizens  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  Important  problem  of  assuring 
economic  access  to  adequate  medical  care 
on  a  decent,  self-respecting  basis  to  the 
18  million  Americans  who  have  passed 
their  65th  birthday. 

I  commend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Introduction  and  summary, 
which  highlight  its  conclusions,  be  placed 
hi  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

MXXnCAL      ASSBTAMCX      FOB      TH>      AOSD TRB 

Kiaut-Moxs  PBoasAM.  19«0~63 
nrmoDucnoH 
After  S  years  of  operation,  the  Kerr-Mllls 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA)  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  at  best  an  Ineffective 
and  piecemeal  approach  to  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  18  milUon  older  citi- 
zens. 

Since  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  took  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1960 — 3  years  ago — the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  Its  predecessor,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee,  have  closely  observed  Its 
operation  and  have  periodically  Issued  re- 
ports evaluating  the  program." 

This  report  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  the 
third  such  evaluation  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram, and  Is  based  upon  study  and  appraisal 
of  all  available  Information. 

The  findings  of  this  report  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  earlier  studies  that  the  MAA 
program  did  not,  and  could  not  by  Itself, 
constitute  an  effective  national  solution  to 
the  pressing  and  pervasive  problems  con- 
nected with  the  financing  of  the  hospital 
and  related  expenses  of  th«  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

The  findings  set  forth  In  "Performance 
of  the  States,"  the  1963  staff  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  have  proved 
to  be  still  valid.  Additional  findings  and 
new  data  have  been  added. 

In  brief,  we  find  that  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
stiU   suffers  from   these  major  defects. 

1.  After  3  years  it  Is  stiU  not  a  national 
program,  and  there  la  no  reason  to  exi>ect 
that  it  wlU  become  one  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Although  aU  60  State  legislatures 
have  met  since  this  program  was  enacted 
Into  law  3  years  ago,  only  38  States  and  4 
other  Jurisdictions  now  have  the  program 
in  operation. 

3.  Stringent  ellglblUty  tests.  Hen-type 
recovery  provisions,  and  responsible  rela- 
tive provisions  have  severely  limited  partici- 
pation in  those  Jurisdictions  where  the  pro- 
gram Is  in  operation.  In  July  of  1963,  only 
148.000  people  received  MAA  assistance— or 
less  than  1  percent  ot  the  Nation's  older 
citizens. 

3.  The  duration,  levels,  and  types  of  bene- 
fits vary  widely  from  State  to  State.  Bzcept 
for  those  four  States  having  comprehensive 
programs  (Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  North  Dakota)  benefits  are  nominal, 
nonexistent,  or  Inadequate. 

4.  Administrative  costs  of  MAA  programs 
remain  too  high  in  most  Jurisdictions.  In 
Tennessee,  for  example,  administrative  costs 
totaled  69  percent,  whUe  in  four  other  States 
they  exceeded  36  percent  of  benefits. 

6.  The  distribution  of  Federal  matching 
funds  under  MAA  has  been  grossly  dispro- 
portionate, with  a  few  wealthy  States,  best 
able  to  finance  their  phase  of  the  program, 
getting  a  lion's  share  of  the  funds.  Five 
States,  California,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
TLfiphigftn,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
received  88  percent  of  all  Federal  MAA  funds 
distributed  from  the  start  of  the  program 
through  December  31.  1963,  although  those 
five  States  have  only  33  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  people.    New  York  alone,  with 


10  percent  of  the  Nation's  elderly,  received 
43  percent  of  this  total. 

6.  The  congressional  intent  to  extend  as- 
sistance to  a  new  type  of  medically  indi- 
gent persons  through  MAA  has  been  frus- 
trated by  the  practice  of  several  States  In 
transferring  nearly  100.000  persons  already 
on  other  welfare  programs,  mainly  OAA.  to 
the  Kerr-Mllls  program.  The  States  have 
done  this  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
matching  grant  provisions  ol  Kerr-Mllls,  sav- 
ing millions  of  dollars  In  State  oosu  but  di- 
verting money  meant  for  other  purposes. 

7.  The  welfare  aspects  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
MAA  program.  Including  cumbersome  In- 
vestigations of  eligibility,  plus  the  require- 
ment In  moet  States  that  resources  of  an 
older  person  must  be  depleted  to  a  point 
of  near-dependency,  have  fxirther  reduced 
participation. 

SVUUJkMT 

Intent  of  the  Kerr-MilU  MAA  leffislation 

The  Kerr-Mllls  Act  has  two  facets — one 
representing  a  relatively  minor  Improvement 
In  the  already  existing  program  of  aid  for 
people  on  old-age  assistance  (OAA),  and 
the  other  representing  a  major  Innovation.' 
The  primary  featxire  of  Kerr-Mllls  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  category  of  public 
assistance — medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
This  program,  popularly  known  as  Kerr-Mllls 
MAA.  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  States 
to  secure  substantial  Federal  grants  appli- 
cable— on  a  matching  basis — toward  meet- 
ing the  medical  expenses  of  older  citizens 
who  had  previously  been  Ineligible  for  help — 
the  "medically  Indigent"  aged.  The  "medi- 
cally Indigent"  aged  are  those  persons  who 
are  not  on  the  old-age  assistance  rolls,  but 
who  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  costs  of 
health  services. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congrecs  that 
the  MAA  program  would  provide  broad 
health  services  to  the  many  aged  needing 
them  but  unable  to  afford  them  even  though 
the  individuals  were  not  on  welfare. 

Achievement  of  such  a  goal  for  MAA  would 
require  that  (1)  all  States  establish  MAA 
programs,  (2)  the  programs  Include  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  medical  services  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  created  by  the  poorer 
health  generally  suffered  by  the  aged,  (3) 
the  eligibility  requirements  be  realistic  In 
terms  of  the  health  expenses  and  financial 
resources  of  the  aged,  and  (4)  the  assistance 
be  made  available  without  humiliating  or 
degrading  our  older  people. 

The  evidence  available  after  3  years  ot 
Kerr-Mllls  operation,  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  the  congressional  Intent  has  not 
and  wUl  not  be  realized,  with  respect  to  any 
of  these  four  goals. 

Limited  use  of  the  act 
Many  States  have  not  Implemented  the 
MAA  program.  As  of  the  end  of  August  1963. 
only  38  States  and  4  other  Jurisdictions  had 
MAA  plans  in  operation.  Indications  are 
that  by  the  end  of  1964,  from  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  the  States  stUl  wlU  not  have 
MAA  plans  In  operation. 

In  those  States  which  have  established 
MAA  plans,  implementation  is.  In  many  in- 
stances, nominal,  because  of  a  lack  of  Stats 
funds  to  finance  the  type  of  program  that  Is 
required.  Many  States  which  have  esUb- 
llshed  MAA  plans  still  do  not  meet  what 
they  themselves  say  are  the  basic  needs  (not 
including  health  needs)  of  those  of  their 
citizens  who  are  on  reUef . 
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Only  148,000  aged  pacaons  received  any 
MAA  help  In  August  1963 — less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  elderly.  And  many  thou- 
sands of  these  people  hsid  received  care  or 
were  eligible  for  cars  under  relief  programs 
existing  before  enactment  ot  Kerr-Mllls. 

Even  aooording  to  the  moat  conservatlv* 
estimates,  proU-oly  well  over  one-half  ot 
all  applications  approved  for  MAA  through 
September  1963  were  submitted  in  behalf 
of  people  previously  receiving  or  eligible  for 
medical  aid  under  a  public  program  other 
than  Ksrr-Mills. 

As  s  result  of  the  use  of  means  tests  for 
liAA  which  are  almost  as  strict  as  thoae  for 
OAA.  the  ntunber  of  people  who  can  re- 
ceive help  is  severely  limited. 

The  means  test 

"So  that  the  county  board  of  assistance 
can  decide  as  fast  as  possible  whether  you 
are  eligible  for  MAA.  be  ready  when  you  ap- 
ply to  give  them  the  facts  on  your  age,  resi- 
dence, amount  of  Income,  and  value  of  prop- 
erty. It  may  help  If  you  bring  papers  that 
give  this  information.  Also  have  with  you 
the  names  and  addresses  of  your  husband 
or  wife,  your  sons  and  daughters."  * 

MAA  programs  require  an  applicant  to 
submit  to  a  means  test — an  investigation  of 
bis  income  and  assets.  The  means  test  is 
the  basis  of  all  relief  programs.  In  most 
States,  the  highly  restrictive  nature  of  the 
t>ets.  apart  from  any  d^rading  qualities, 
exclude  from  help  many  of  the  aged  who 
are  desperately  In  need  of  assistance.  There 
are  at  least  14  States  in  which  the  means 
test  for  MAA  would  serve  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  aged  people  who  qualify  for  other 
relief  programs  in  thoBe  States. 

Twelve  States  have  "family  responslblUty" 
provisions  which.  In  effect,  also  Impose  means 
tests  upon  the  relatives  of  those  who  might 
be  tempted  to  seek  aid  from  the  MAA  pro- 
gram. These  provisions  not  only  are  dis- 
ruptive of  familial  relationships,  but  deter 
many  proud  people  from  seeking  the  care 
they  need  because  they  do  not  want  to  in- 
volve their  families.  "A  number  of  elderly 
persons  in  Buffalo,  when  informed  of  this 
provision  reportedly  told  the  welfare  com- 
missioner. 'Please  kill  my  sppUcatlon.  •  •  • 
I  don't  want  my  son  questkmed.' "  *  T)m 
welfare  commlssloneT  of  the  city  ot  New 
York  hr.s  stated:  "I  believe  that  thU  re- 
quirement serves  to  bar  uncounted,  truly 
needy,  older  persona  from  aeeklng  medical 
aid  under  this  program."  • 

Nine  States — including  those  with  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  people  receiving  help 
under  Kerr-Mllls  MAA — have  recovery  provi- 
sions In  their  programs  extending  to  Uie 
homes  of  people  receiving  help,  and  collect- 
able after  death.  Since  Americans  of  re- 
tirement age  equate  "free  and  clear"  owner- 
ship of  one's  home  with  self-respect,  the 
Idea  of  a  State  tsJilng  a  claim  on  tint  home 
Is  completely  abhorrent  to  them.  This 
further  restricts  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Means-test  ntedlclns"  requires  that  the 
applicant  for  MAA  shroud  himself  in  the 
welfare  cloak.  He  must  state,  and  In  many 
JurtsdlcUons  his  relatives  are  also  required 
to  reveal,  the  precise  amounts  and  sotirces 
of  his  income,  and  the  value  of  each  asset. 
In    "means-test    medicine,"    far    toe    much 


» "Performance  of  the  States,  18  Months  of 
Sxperience  With  the  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged  (Kerr-Mllls)  Program."  June  16. 
1963.  "State  Action  To  Implement  Medical 
Programa  for  the  Aged, "  June  8,  1961. 


'Since  1950  the  Federal  Government  has 
assisted  the  States  with  funds  to  be  used 
toward  payments  to  suppliers  of  medical  csre 
for  people  on  relief.  The  first  part  of  the 
Kerr-Mllls  Act  simply  Increased  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  avaUable  for  that  purpose 
under  the  program  of  old-age  asslatanoe. 


'"If  You  Naed  Medical  Aasistanoe  for  t>M 
Aged."  Informatlonai  leaflet  No.  8.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  March  1962. 
^  '  Quoted  by  Senator  Okokcx-«  Mxtcalt  In 
"New  York's  Medicare  Plan."  Hospital  Toploa. 
October  1962. 

'At  hearing  of  New  York  State's  Joint 
L«glslativ«  OommlttM  on  Health  Insurance 
Plana.  November  16.  IMa. 


emphasis  Is  placad  upon  the  means  test  and 
Dot  enough  upon  the  medicine. 

LimttatiOTis  on  benefits 

Having  navigated  the  eligibility  maae,  the 
applicant's  expectation  of  relief  Is  all  too 
often  not  realized.  Frequently,  assistance 
available  is  totally  Inadequate.    For  example: 

Question.  "In  Kentucky,  what  happens  if 
the  hospital  patient  Is  still  sick  after  6 
days?" 

Answer.  "We  pay  only  for  6  days.  If  the 
patient  Is  in  the  hospital  longer,  the  care 
may  be  paid  for  by  a  relative  or  a  charity, 
or  the  hospital  may  discharge  him.  We  do 
not  know  what  happens  after  our  responsl- 
bUlty  U  aoet."  • 

Many  States  participating  In  MAA  sharply 
limit  their  programs  In  terms  of  types  of 
services  provided  and  the  duration  or  qual- 
ity of  care  supplied.  In  addition  to  speci- 
fying that  benefits  will  be  available  only  for 
certain  kinds  of  illness  or  injury. 

Only  four  States — ^Hawaii,  Massachusetts. 
New  York,  and  North  Dairata — have  plans 
which  meet  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  definition  of  a  compre- 
hensive health  program.  And  in  Hawaii. 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  only  2  percent 
or  less  of  total  payments  was  for  physicians* 
services — hardly  indicative  of  comprehensive 
coverage  of  physicians'  care. 

Where  nursing  home  care  \b  provided,  the 
payments  ape  often  no  more  than  enou^ 
to  provide  a  poor  quality  of  custodial  care 
and  are  totally  InsuiDcient  to  pay  for  any 
skilled  nursing  care.  Custodial  care  ts  not 
medical  care. 

In  some  States,  the  medically  Indigent  per- 
son is  required  to  pay  cash  contributions 
from  his  nteager  resources  toward  the  cost 
of  care.  In  some  States,  he  must  make  such 
payments  before  he  can  even  qualify  for 
MAA  help.  Louisiana's  I>epartment  of  Pnb- 
lle  Welfare  even  permits  hospitals  to  collect 
from  the  MAA  recipient  and/or  his  relatives 
the  difference  between  the  amount  billed  and 
the  allowance  paid  by  the  welfare  fund.  Use 
of  such  deductible  and  contributory  provi- 
sions Is  particularly  Inappropriate,  con- 
tradictory, and  self-defeating  In  a  program 
which  has  already  employed  a  means  test  to 
prove  Inadequacy  of  reeotu-ces.  and  for  which 
the  Congress  has  forbidden  use  of  any  "en- 
rollment tees,  premium,  or  similar  chargea." 

Freedom  of  choice  restricted 
Even  those  relatively  few  aged  persons  who 
are  declared  eligible  for  limited  help  under 
MAA  are  not  always  able  to  get  the  care 
they  need.  In  some  cases,  they  cannot  get 
care  from  the  doctors  of  their  own  choice. 

The  limitations  In  the  scope  and  levels  of 
care  in  many  of  the  MAA  programs  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  care  provided,  the  pa- 
tients freedom  of  choice,  and  the  doctor's 
freedom  to  treat  his  patients  in  an  individ- 
ual way.  They  are  dependent  upon  the 
wllUngness  of  hospitals  and  physicians  to 
accept  MAA  payments — which  are  often  be- 
low the  "going"  rates.  In  one  State,  for  a 
while,  some  doctors,  and  hospitals  refused 
to  participate  In  the  MAA  program  because 
the  State  found  It  neceesary  to  reduce  fees 
paid. 

At  least  five  ot  the  Jtulsdlctlons  with  MAA 
plans  require  that  services  be  secured  from 
specified   physicians  or   facilities  only.     As 


*  Response  to  questions  was  made  by  Ken- 
tucky's commissioner  of  economic  security 
at  the  6th  Annual  Medical  Services  Con- 
ference of  the  Council  on  Medical  Servloe  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Nov.  25, 
1963.  The  theme  was  "Kerr-Mllls  In  Ac- 
tion— 1963."  The  number  of  days  of  hoepl- 
tal  care  provided  In  Kentucky  has  since  been 
Increased  to  10. 


a  practical  matter,  the  failxire  of  many  Juris- 
dictions to  cover  Inhospltal  phj^slclans'  serv- 
ices means  that  a  large  percentage  of  MAA 
recipients  must  depend  upon  the  services 
of  hospital  and  cilnlc  staff  doctors.  Half  of 
the  physicians  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  do 
not  participate  in  the  MAA  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  "freedom  of  choice" 
and  the  quality  of  care  envisaged  are  de- 
pendent upon  much  more  liberal  financing 
of  MAA  progranu.  Unfortunately,  also,  most 
of  the  States  cannot  generate  the  matching 
funds  necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
program. 

Distortion  of  congressional  intent 

Total  MAA  expenditures  (Federal  and 
State)  from  the  Inception  of  the  program 
through  August  1963  were  %d90  million.  Not 
even  this  thoroughly  Inadequate  sum  (total 
pajrments  for  2^  years  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  of  yearly  medical  costs  for  persons  over 
age  66)  represents  exclxxsively  new  expendi- 
tures for  a  new  program. 

BIAA  money  has  been  and  Is  being  tised 
to  pay  for  care  for  nearly  100.000  persons 
previously  aided  under  other  relief  programs. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Income  tests  for  old- 
age  assistance,  tens  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional recipients  of  MAA  would  have  been 
eligible  for  care  imder  OAA  had  the  MAA 
program  not  been  enacted. 

It  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  when 
It  authorized  MAA  that  new  Federal  funds 
be  used  to  relieve  States  and  communities  of 
a  responsibility  which  they  had  already  ac- 
cepted. Congress  Intended  that  this  help 
be  extended  to  an  entirely  new  group  of 
citizens — not  to  those  already  on  relief  or 
who  would  be  eligible  for  relief.  Congress 
offered  to  assume  the  major  share  of  a  new 
responsibility  In  the  belief  that  the  States 
would  be  eager  to  assiune  the  rest. 

Despite  the  clear  expressions  of  congres- 
sional Intent  that  this  was  not  to  be  a 
program  In  lieu  of  existing  OAA  medical 
care  plans,  a  number  of  States,  by  their 
actions,  clearly  thwarted  and  distorted  what 
was  intended. 

Tbe  motive  Is  clear— the  Federal  matdi- 
v.ii  -a  under  MAA  is  more  generous 
than  under  OAA.*  The  method  U  simple — 
drop  skilled  nursing  home  care,  for' example, 
from  the  OAA  program  and  transfsr  coverage 
for  that  servloe  to  the  MAA  program.  Now, 
the  OAA  recipient  In  need  of  nursing  home 
care  cannot  be  provided  the  care  he  needs, 
tor  OAA  no  longer  includes  that  service.  A 
few  forms  are  completed  and  the  OAA  re- 
cipient Is  swiftly  transformed  into  aa  MAA 
recipient.  The  clear  Intent  of  the  Congreas 
Is  violated  by  these  paper  V&nsactlons. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  Impact  of  this 
policy  of  transferring  responsibility  for  care 
from  OAA  to  MAA  recently  occurred  In  the 
State  of  Washington.  That  State  reported 
a  total  or  3187 .659  paid  in  bdialf  of  1,176 
recipients  of  MAA  during  the  month  of  May 
1933.  For  the  month  at  June  1963.  however. 
Washington  reported  total  payments  of 
31.282,149  for  care  of  0.628  recipients  of  MAA. 

Bute  officials  explain  that  this  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  MAA  payments  and  recipi- 
ents was  caused  by  the  transfer  of  recipients 
of  long-term  nursing  home  care  under  the 
old-age  assistance  (OAA)  program  to  Wash- 
ington's MAA  plan. 

Theae  transfers  are  totaDy  iztoonalstent 
with  tbe  inteot  of  the  Oongreas  when  It  en- 
acted Kerr-Mllla.    A  recent  article  analyzing 


*  The  Federal  Oovernment  will  match  up 
to  a  maximum  of  315  of  vendor  payments 
for  medical  care  under  OAA.  However, 
under  MAA,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  vender  paymenta  subject  to  Federal 
matching. 
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the  Kerr-MlUa  liAA  jtrogram  In  Connecticut 
appeared  In  ttae  Aucust  luue  of  the  authori- 
tative Journal  Hoepltal  Procreae.  The  au- 
tbora.  Albert  W.  Snoke,  MD..  and  Pamle 
8.  Snoke.  U.D..  had  thla  pertinent  remark 
to  make  concerning  the  matter  of  transfer 
of  assUtance  reclplenta  to  MAA: 

"In  thla  preliminary  and  tentative  study 
of  MAA  In  Connecticut.  It  la  apparent  that 
the  program  U  an  extension  of  an  existing 
welfare  program  for  health  care  of  the  needy 
aged.  A  large  percentage  of  patients  pre- 
Tlously  receiving  assistance  through  OAA 
have  been  transferred  to  MAA.  The  caseload 
In  Connecticut  Is  steadily  Increasing." 

Uneven  diatribution  of  Federal  fundi 

While  the  formula  under  which  Federal 
grants  are  made  to  the  States  was  Intended 
by  Congress  to  favor  the  States  with  low 
per  capita  Incomes — where  needs  are  great- 
est— In  actual  practice,  a  few  wealthier 
States  are  getting  the  lion's  share  of  MAA 
funds. 

Some  of  the  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  Nation  are.  In  effect, 
contributing  toward  the  cost  of  MAA  pro- 
grams In  the  wealthier  States — while  their 
cltlxens  receive  in  some  cases  nothing,  In 
others  relatively  little  In  return. 

This  result  Is  not  necessarily  due  to  a 
lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  less 
wealthy  States  to  do  more  for  their  older 
citizens,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  far 
greater  tax  bases  in  the  wealthier  States. 

Nearly  88  percent  of  the  $189  million  In 
Federal  funds  allocated  from  the  inception 
of  the  MAA  program  through  December  1963 
went  to  Just  five  States — California.  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  only  32  percent  of  the  older 
population  of  the  Nation  reelde  In  those 
five  States. 

This  dlsproimrtlonate  sharing  may  well 
continue  over  the  long  run. 

High  adminUtrative  costs 

MAA's  unavoidable  administrative  expenses 
constitute  a  substantial  drain  upon  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  the  States,  which  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  purchasing  health 
care.  In  five  States,  such  expense  ranged 
from  36  to  69  cents  for  each  dollar  actually 
spent  on  medical  care  in  1963. 

In  general,  those  States  which  have  the 
highest  costs  of  administration  are  the 
States  which  can  least  afford  the  expense — 
those  with  very  low  per  capita  incomes.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  only  60  percent  of 
the  costs  of  administration  while  it  may 
pay  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  dollars 
going  for  actual  medical  care.  Thus,  only 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  a  State's  funds 
may  go  for  medical  care  when  substantial 
amounts  have  to  be  allocated  to  administra- 
tive costs. 

As  compared  with  a  program  based  upon 
\ise  of  the  social  security  mechanism  and 
with  no  means  test,  it  costs  a  great  de«a  of 
money  to  administer  a  program  with  the 
complex  limitations  on  eligibility  and  bene- 
fits Inherent  In  the  MAA  program. 

In  five  States,  administrative  costs  in  1963 
for  each  applicant  approved  for  MAA  aver- 
aged over  9100.  The  average  cost  per  ap- 
proved applicant  in  all  SUtes  with  MAA 
plans  was  $70. 

In  contrast,  a  social  seciu-lty-linanced  pro- 
gram woxUd  not  spend  millions  in  investi- 
gating Income  and  assets  of  applicants  and 
their  relatives.  The  administrative  expenses 
of  such  a  program,  estimated  at  3  percent, 
would  relate  mainly  to  the  procedure  for 
making  payments  of  hospital  and  related 
benefits,  not  to  the  determination  of 
eUglblllty. 

Concluaion 

In  conclusion,  3  years  of  experience  Indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  strained  financial  re- 
sources of  the  States — and  the  competition 
for  those  funds  by  other  urgent  public  needs 
such    as    education,   housing,    roads,    etc. — 


make  the  well-intentioned  alms  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  MAA  legUlaUon  impossible  of  retOlBa- 
tlon  In  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

This  experience  proves  that  Kerr-Mllls 
cannot,  of  Itself,  solve  that  problem  which 
we  have  found  to  be  the  most  persistent  and 
frightening  one  confronting  millions  of 
older  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country — the 
problem  of  assuring  economic  accees  to  ade- 
quate medical  care  on  a  decent,  eelf- 
respecting  basis. 


PTA    MAGAZINE    SERIES    ON    CIVIL 
UBERTIES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
offlcers,  editors,  and  directors  of  the 
PTA  magazine,  the  official  magazine  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  new  effort  to  increase  public  un- 
standlng  of  the  fundamental  gxiarantees 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Beginning  with  their  September  Issue, 
they  are  publishing  a  series  of  10  articles 
on  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  The 
series  begins  with  an  article  by  the  his- 
torian and  Western  Reserve  University 
professor,  Carl  Wlttke,  oo  "Our  Heritage 
of  Freedom."  The  October  issue  con- 
tinues the  series  with  an  article  by  the 
Yale  University  educator.  Edward  Gor- 
don. "Freedom  To  Teach  and  Learn." 
Articles  to  appear  In  future  Issues  will 
concern  legislative  apportionment,  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  and  the  right  to  silence, 
children's  rights,  search  and  seizure,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
high  schools.  The  editors  express  the 
hope  that  these  articles  "will  stimulate 
thoughtful  consideration  and  informed 
discussion  of  the  issues  involved." 

This  effort  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  our  liberty  de- 
serves support  and  commendation.  I 
hope  this  series  is  widely  studied,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  initial 
article  by  Professor  Wittke  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Om  HxxrTAOi  of  Fbxxdom 
(By  Carl  Wlttke) 

In  September  1787,  39  men  in  knee 
breeches  and  powdered  wigs  signed  a  few 
pages  of  parchment  and  departed  for  home 
after  4  long  months  of  deliberation  and 
debate  and  compromise.  The  product  of 
their  labors  can  be  read  in  about  half  an 
hour.  It  Is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Practical  men  of  affairs  and  experi- 
ence, the  Founding  Fathers  included  some 
of  the  young  Nation's  wisest  men.  They 
were  a  small,  well-organlaed  minority,  who 
beUeved  it  was  necessary  to  lead  a  conserva- 
tive reaction  against  the  economic  and  social 
disorders  that  followed  the  American  Revo- 
lution— against  what  some  people  caUed  the 
excesses  of  democracy. 

In  the  long  contest  to  secure  ratification 
of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  States,  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  was  the  absence 
of  a  bill  of  rights  that  would  guarantee  in- 
dividual liberties.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  ot  1787 
were  not  opposed  to  a  bill  of  rights.  In  fact, 
they  had  helped  draft  those  bUIs  already  in 
existence  in  their  native  States.  They  were 
eager  to  return  to  their  homes  after  hot 
months  In  Philadelphia,  however,  and  they 
believed  a  bill  of  rights  was  unnecessary  be- 


cause the  new  Oovemment  was  one  of  lim- 
ited, specific  powers  only. 

Moreover,  did  not  the  Constitution  itself 
contain  specific.  Judicial  safeguards  on  mat- 
ters that  people  were  concerned  about?  It 
guaranteed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which 
protects  people  against  being  held  In  jail 
unlawfully.  It  forbade  laws  of  attainder — 
that  is,  laws  that  punish  people  without  re- 
sort to  the  coxirts.  It  prohibited  ex-post- 
facto  legislation  and  thus  guaranteed  that  a 
person  cannot  be  punished  for  an  act  which 
was  not  Illegal  when  he  performed  It.  Trial 
by  Jury  was  also  assured.  It  was  assumed, 
too.  that  the  courts  would  protect  the  people 
from  legislative  and  executive  tyranny  by 
applying  the  rule  of  reason  and  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Sngllsh  common  law. 

But  these  assurances  were  not  enough  for 
the  American  people.  They  remembered  the 
centuries  of  political  battles  in  Britain  to  es- 
tablish individual  liberties.  Their  American 
experiences  with  oppressive  governments  in 
colonial  days  were  vivid  In  their  minds. 
They  were  disturbed  that  the  new  Constitu- 
tion safeguarded  property  rights  but  said 
relatively  little  about  individual  liberties. 
Five  States  ratified  the  Constitution  only 
after  receiving  specific  pledges  that  a  bill  of 
rights  would  be  added  to  protect  individual 
rights  against  encroachments  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  first  UjS.  Congress.  James  Madison, 
In  fulfillment  of  the  agreements  made  dur- 
ing the  contest  over  ratification,  presented 
the  resolutions  that  developed  Into  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  He  had  examined  more  than  100 
proposals  from  the  States.  The  House  of 
RepresentaUves  adopted  17;  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  number  to  12;  and  10  were  finally 
ratified  by  the  States.  For  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  the  10  amendments  of  1791 
may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. 

OTTABMAN  OF  OUX  BIGHTS  AND  LIBStmS 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  omit  a 
discussion  of  amendments  9  and  10,  which 
were  Intended  to  define  more  precisely  the 
nature  of  American  federalism  and  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people. 
The  first  amendment  guarantees  religloiis 
Uberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  press,  petition, 
and  assembly  against  Interference  by  Con- 
gress. The  second,  asserting  the  right  to 
bear  arms,  and  the  third,  forbidding  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  private  homes,  are 
not  so  significant  today  as  they  once  were. 
The  fourth  amendment  protects  the  Indi- 
vidual's person,  premises,  papers,  and  other 
property  from  arbitrary  and  uiu-easonable 
search  and  seizure. 

Amendment  five  Is  complex.  It  bars  trial 
for  a  capital  crime  until  a  grand  Jury  has  ex- 
amined the  evidence  and  made  formal 
charges  either  in  a  presentment  or  Indict- 
ment. It  protects  a  person  in  a  criminal 
trial  from  being  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself.  Its  double  Jeopardy  clause  means 
that  a  person  acquitted  of  an  offense  may 
not  be  tried  for  it  a  second  time.  It  also 
guarantees  due  process  of  law  In  all  things 
related  to  depriving  a  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  and  provides  that  private  prop- 
erty may  not  be  taken  for  pubUe  viae  without 
Just  compensation. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  amendments  guar- 
antee Jury  trial,  the  right  to  counsel,  and  the 
right  to  confront  those  who  have  virltnessed 
against  the  accused.  The  eighth  prohlbiu 
excessive  ball  and  fines  and  unxisual  punish- 
ments. 

The  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  amendments 
are  as  Important  today  to  our  evolving  de- 
mocracy as  they  were  when  they  were  first 
adopted  in  1791. 

Amendment  one  la  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  best  way  to  make  a  government  stable 
is  to  keep  it  fiexlble.  A  democracy  requires 
free  trade  In  ideas  as  well  as  in  commerce 
and  Industry.  The  United  States  Is  not  a 
closed  society,  frozen  into  a  fixed  mold.    It 
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Is  a  process  forevw  unfinished.  In  Che 
eternal  quaet  for  truth  and  Jnstloe.  tike  free- 
dom of  expresaion  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendnaent  is  easenttel  to  orderly,  peeoeful 
progresB  If  we  would  avoid  tumult  and  revo- 
lution. The  first  amendment  rests  upon 
faith  In  the  dignity.  Intrinsic  worth,  and  In- 
telltgenoe  of  the  Individual,  provided  ttae 
channels  of  tniormatlon  are  kept  open  so 
that  truth  oaay  do  battie  with  error  In  the 
marketplaoe  of  Ideea. 

There  Is  a  vast  diflerence  between  dissent 
and  disloyalty,  betweui  crlUclstn  and  sub- 
version. We  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  the 
opinions  of  men  are  act  the  proper  concern 
of  government.  Only  when  they  break  out 
in  overt  acts  against  the  peace  and  public 
order  nuiy  government  Intervene.  Nothing 
could  have  a  more  bUghtlng  effect  upon  a 
democratic  society  than  silence  forced  upon 
Its  citizens  by  law. 

nnder1;rtng  the  American  faith  in  freedom 
U  the  beUef  that  man  still  can  make  choices 
along  the  road  of  history  and  that  not  all  of 
life  is  a  matter  of  economic  or  biological 
determinism.  The  drat  amendment  assumes 
that  men  are  capable  of  reasoning  and  fol- 
lowing the  weight  of  argtmient  to  rational 
conclusions.  In  a  democratic  society,  policy 
is  distilled  from  public  debate,  and  we  pro- 
gress by  experlmectatlon.  Moreover,  ttae 
more  civilized  we  are.  tAte  more  mlzKirltles  we 
are  likely  to  have.  Ttae  first  amendment 
rsoognlaee  the  function  of  ttae  catalysts  In 
society— of  thoee  wha  would  bring  about 
changea.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  soci- 
ety against  attncks  frem  those  on  the  left  or 
on  the  right  who  would  Impose  ttaelr  ortho- 
doxies by  the  methods  of  dictatorship. 

It  Is  obvious  that  toleranoe  is  not  tolerance 
unless  it  tolerates  dlsaxreement.  Free  speech 
is  meaningless  unless  It  affiles  to  unpopular 
mlnorittee  and  guarantees  ttaelr  right  to  be 
tieard  as  they  do  not  advocate  substituting 
bullets  for  baUota. 

nSX  TO   MOVX  POBWAHB 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  slavery  once 
was  defended  as  a  sacred  rlgtit  to  hold  a 
form  of  property.  It  was  specifically  pro- 
tected by  the  UB.  ConsUtutlon.  and  aboU- 
tlonlsts  daftod  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  when  they  insisted  that  all  men  should 
be  free.  Free  public  schools  once  were  con- 
sidered communistic  because  they  Involved 
tbs  confiscation  of  one  man's  goods  for  the 
education  of  another  man's  child.  Many  re- 
member the  bitter  contests  over  women's 
suffrage,  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
mothers'  pensions,  and  Government  Insur- 
ance of  bank  deposits.  Free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  free  electUms  have  made  all  these 
things  possible  without  the  ahock  of  social 
upheaval. 

The  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  have  preserved  the  evolutionary 
features  of  our  democracy  by  keeping  open 
the  appeal  to  mediation  aiKl  compromise. 
Progress  often  has  been  Initiated  by  the  dis- 
satisfied and  disgruntled  critic 

In  recent  years  the  fifth  amendment  has 
assimied  unexpected  Importance.  I  urge  you 
to  read  It.  It  oonaUto  of  Just  106  words. 
They  were  written  Into  the  ConsUtutlon  to 
protect  individuals  from  persecution  by  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  governments.  The 
Founding  Fathers  knew  their  history.  They 
knew  the  story  of  the  heroes  who  in  earlier 
centuries  had  defied  leglslaUve.  executive, 
and  Judicial  tyranny  and  won  decisive  vio- 
torles  for  human  freedom.  A  number  of  the 
State  constitutions  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  forbade  questioning  prisoners  to  force 
them  to  incriminate  themselves.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  same  protection  was  put 
Into  the  XJ3.  Constitution  In  1791. 

Several  parU  of  the  fifth  anvendment.  as 
we  have  noted,  deal  with  due  process  of  law. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  our 
time  Is  that  which  provides  that  no  one  can 
be  forced  to  testify  against  himself.  Thia 
protection  derives  from  a  time  when  eoa- 


from  the  victims  of 
tyrannical  peraeoatloB  by  physical  and  boo- 
tal  torture.  Dndsr  ttaeee  clrcumatanoee.  tak- 
ing the  flftli  ■naendoMBt  co«M  not  be  con- 
sidered a  oonfaealon  ot  gfotlt.  R  was  tntendod 
to  eerve  all  men  and  simply  meant  that  some 
way  had  to  be  found  to  prove  a  man's  guilt 
other  than  by  the  methods  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Undoubtedly  some  who  are  guUty  have  ap- 
pealed to  ttae  fifth  to  conceal  their  guUt. 
But  It  was  and  still  Is  intended  to  shield  ttae 
innocent  from  Illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  ot 
government. 

TO  CHXaiBH  AlfS  UUXMD 

The  Bill  of  Rights  remains  the  main  bul- 
wark of  oar  liberties,  and  along  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  the 
most  admired  abroad.  Originally  Intended 
in  1791  to  protect  the  majority  from  a  power- 
ful minority,  its  major  function  today  is  to 
protect  Individual  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
unpopular  minorities.  It  la  our  defense 
against  regimentation  and  totalitarianism. 
It  recognizes  that  individual  variations,  not 
blind  conformity,  Invigorate  democracy. 

It  must  be  cherished  and  defended.  It  wOl 
not  be  attacked  bead  on  in  an  effort  to  sectnre 
its  rei>eal.  But  unless  we  are  alert  and  eter- 
nally vigilant,  it  can  become  the  victim  of  a 
slow,  almost  imperceptible  process  of  erosion, 
especially  In  a  time  of  international  tensions 
that  affect  the  national  security. 

The  late  Justice  Murphy  pointed  out  that 
"loyalty  to  our  traditions  of  civil  liberty 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  oin*  patriotism  as  defenee 
of  our  shores  and  hatred  of  treaaon."  More 
recently  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  pleaded 
for  the  preservation  of  our  basic  freedoms 
"lest  in  ovir  desire  to  be  secure  we  loee  our 
ability  to  be  free." 


DECISIVE    STEP    TOWARD    SAVING 
THE  INDIANA  DUNES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  C?hl- 
cago'B  American  last  week  hailed  intro- 
duction of  8.  2249  by  Senator  Jacksok 
and  other  Senators  as  a  "decisive  st^ 
toward  saving  the  Irreplaceable  dunes," 
but  properly  pointed  out  that  even  when 
the  bill  to  create  the  national  lakeshore 
is  passed — as  I  am  certain  It  will  be — 
the  vahie  of  the  park  in  practice  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  ^ood  faith  of  Indiana 
leaders. 

While  I  would  not  show  quite  the  re- 
straint voiced  by  Chicago's  American 
about  the  very  hopeful  developments  of 
recent  weeks,  this  newspaper  has  every 
right  to  a  skeptical  attitude.  The  Amer- 
ican's long  and  thoughtful  Interest  in 
saving  the  Dunes  gives  It  this  right  and 
adds  weight  to  Its  opinion.  It  Is  true 
that  the  administration  bill  to  create  an 
11,700-acre  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  is  not  jret  enacted,  but  the  in- 
troductton  of  8.  2249  with  the  coeponsor- 
ship  of  approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
Senate  gives  definite  hope  to  those  of  as 
who  are  seeking  immediate  acticm  on 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Amer- 
ican of  October  23  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

8t«p  Tow  aid  SavzHO  rax  Dnms 

A  Mil  to  create  an  ll.TSa-acre  natlonsd 
park  In  the  Indiana  dunee.  thus  saving  tlM 
dunes  from  b^ng  turned  into  a  sprawling 
laduaCrlal  oomplax.  has  been  introduoed  la 
ttae  Senate.  While  the  bill  Is  not  strlcUy 
np— king  a  oompromlae.  it  la  probably  ttae 
closest   thing  to  it  that  oould  iutve   been 


reached.  Senator  Pam.  DoTrcLaa,  who  has  led 
a  tireless  battle  to  block  the  destructloa  of 
the  daaea  area,  has  our  thsmks  azkd  coagratu- 
latloiis  Cor  gaining  even  tlito  partial  suooeaa. 

It  mact  be  emphaelaed.  ttaougli,  that  tlM 
Seiute  bUl  baa  only  bet  Introduced,  not 
peesed;  that  It  faces  stiff  oppoaitlan  In  the 
House;  and  that  even  If  It  Is  passed  by  both 
Honaee.  Its  value  la  practtoe  will  depend 
largely  oa  the  good  faith  of  Indiana  poU- 
Udana.  a  quality  that  has  not  been  in  no- 
ticeable oversupply. 

Under  the  Interior  Depiutment's  bill,  ttae 
proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeataora 
Park  would  oonalat  of  10  eeattared  paicete  ot 
land  stretching  from  the  outskirts  of  Gary 
eastward  almost  to  Mw^h^ga^  City.  Tfae  De- 
partment said  the  areas  set  apart  are  ttaoee 
most  suitable  for  "praservattoa  and  por- 
trayal of  the  natural  dunes."  for  beactaes. 
recreation  grounda.  and  nature  study. 

Ttae  bUl  also  clean  ttae  way  for  construc- 
tion of  steel  mlUs  and  a  rtew  deep-water 
harbor  at  Bums  Ditch,  m  plan  initiated  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  azkd  Mldwaet  Steel  Corps. 
(Since  the  whole  point  of  the  conserva- 
tionists' campaign  was  to  have  these  proj- 
ects located  elsewhere,  the  bill  cant 
Uterally  be  called  a  compromise.)  The  moet 
Intriguing  elements  In  the  whole  project. 
though,  are  two  conditkMM  attached  by  tte 
Federal  Budget  Bureau  to  the  harbor-build- 
ing plan. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  help,  a  fully  Inte- 
grated steel  mlU  muet  be  built  at  the  Bums 
Ditch  site  and  a  yearty  flow  of  10  aalllioa 
tons  of  coal  ttarough  tlM  harbor  moat  be 
guaranteed:  or  alternatively  two  Integrated 
mills  muet  be  built  and  6  million  tons  guar- 
anteed. TtM  coal  must  be  destined  for  usere 
other  than  the  steel  companies. 

The  steel  oompanlee  cannot  in  fact  make 
that  guarantee.  Coal  shippers  would  have  no 
particular  reason  to  transfer  their  operatkXM 
in  this  area  to  Bums  Ditch;  ttaey  can  do  tlM 
same  Job  more  cheaply  through  ttaelr  pree- 
ent  faculties  in  Chlcaco.  Indiana  seems  to 
be  taking  a  desperate  gamble  In  aaaking 
promises  it  can't  back  up,  but  we  woedea 
whether  there  Isn't  an  aoe  or  two  up  some- 
body's sleeve. 

For  the  moment,  though,  a  declsJn 
has  been  taken  toward  saving  the  Irrcpis 
able  dunes  from  destruotlaa.   Ibere  Is  i 
for  oooslderable  satisfaction  In  ttiat. 


LOUIS  BROWNLOW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Louis  Brownlow  was  one  of  the  flneot 
practitioners  and  students  of  the  art  of 
public  administration  ever  produced  by 
this  country.  As  Journalist,  administra- 
tor, and  authtH-  he  erempltfled  the  un- 
selfish and  skilled  public  servant:  his  ex- 
ample has  made  the  full  meaning  of  pub- 
lic service  clear  to  many  students  and 
officials  and  will  inspire  many  others  to 
come.  Tbough  without  formal  degrees 
and  titles  as  professor.  In  his  life  and 
work  he  was  In  fact  an  educator  of  wide 
and  lasting  Influence. 

The  distinguished  acholar.  Herbert 
Emmerich,  who  was  Louis  Brownlow'a 
friend,  has  written  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

liOun  "Bmowttunr — I879-196S 
(By  Herbert  Emmerich^ 

Louis  Brownlow  defied  deecrlptlon.  Be 
was  unique — a  zuUural  if  you  wiU.  He  waa 
hard  to  ptaotograyta  or  to  paint,  nor  did 
profilers  or  daaalflers  ever  innnejs  to  eateta 
the  whole  vivid  essence  of  this  gifted  and 
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belovwl  nuun.    TliflM  Unas  will  alao  be  Ixukde- 

qiiate. 

Nobody  ever  knew  "Brownie"  oomptotelj. 
Tbe  oountlaM  (sceU  of  his  unlrerMl  Intereeta 
and  kBOWledc*  were  only  partly  revealed  to 
each  one.  In  ttae  beet  aenee  he  was  all  thln^ 
to  all  men.  for  be  was  never  to  himself  un- 
true. 

He  was  unschooled  but  Immensely  edu- 
cated. His  special  gift  of  total  recall  was  a 
burden  to  him  and  he  longed  to  forget  some- 
thing occasionally.  He  rarely  did.  He  re- 
vered men  of  learning  such  as  bis  late  great 
friend  Charles  Bdward  Merrlam  and  he  never 
ceased  to  be  astonished  at  the  acceptance  of 
himself  as  a  peer  by  the  world  of  scholars. 

"Brownie"  was  empathy  personified.  His 
catholicity  of  Interest,  his  Intense  curiosity, 
his  Immense  reading,  and  his  total  recall, 
animated  and  mellowed  by  his  radiant  love 
of  people,  caused  him  to  Identify  with  every- 
one and  with  their  vocations.  His  Immense 
circle  of  friends  In  all  lands  and  climes,  not 
only  felt  the  warmth  of  his  Interest  In  their 
lives,  but  unconsciously  came  to  accept  him 
as  an  honorary  member  of  their  professions. 

He  had  an  unaffected  tolerance  for  every 
race  and  creed.  He  adored  young  people  of 
whom  so  many  came  under  his  spell.  But 
these  were  no  maudlin  relationships.  His 
keen  brown  eyes  perceived  motivations  and 
fallings  as  well  as  strengths.  Nor  was  he 
reticent  in  communicating  praise  and  blame. 

He  abhored  cynicism,  cant,  and  tawdrlness. 
He  charily  used  such  words  as  "leadership" 
and  "excellence"  but  they  were  qualities  he 
revered  and  himself  personified. 

He  had  the  gift  of  projecting  history  Into 
the  future  and  at  times  his  forecasts  on  men 
and  events  were  uncannily  prophetic.  He 
liked  to  recall  that  in  bis  long  rich  lifetime 
he  had  known  men  who  had  seen  every 
President  of  the  United  States  and  even  one 
French  veteran  who  had  seen  Napoleon.  He 
was  our  most  profound  student  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Presidency  which  he  considered  the 
noblest  Invention  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
His  book  on  '"The  President  and  the  Presi- 
dency" Is  a  classic  and  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  Is  his  montmient.  No  won- 
der that  more  than  one  President  sought  his 
counsel. 

Quite  remarkably  his  excursions  Into  the 
larger  theaters  of  national  and  International 
administration  never  diminished  his  interest 
In  the  problems  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  municipality,  and  year  in  and  out  he 
kept  insisting  on  their  essential  Interrela- 
tionships in  oMi  great  society. 

"Brownie's"  "A  Passion  for  Politics."  his 
first  memoir,  was  later  eclipsed  but  not  re- 
placed by  his  passion  for  good  administra- 
tion In  which  he  was  a  pioneer  and  in  which 
field  he  made  his  most  enduring  contribu- 
tions. "A  Passion  for  Anonymity."  his  sec- 
ond memoir,  expressed  his  administrative  in- 
terests and  the  phrase  symbolizes  his  con- 
viction that  in  the  public  service  the  cause 
comes  first  and  transcends  the  public  recog- 
nition of  the  individual. 

But  he  also  was  the  great  communicator. 
He  believed  that  Intelligence  In  related  fields 
should  be  shared  and  disseminated  and  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House  was 
the  institutional  expression  of  this  idea. 

He  had  a  rare  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  He  deplored  the  pass- 
ing of  the  American  tall-tale  as  an  art  form. 
He  was  the  lntellect\ial  of  the  cracker  barrel 
and  he  loved  big  talk,  small  talk,  and  above 
all,  good  long  talk.  But  In  fact  he  wrote 
better  than  he  spoke.  His  severe  apprentice- 
ship under  great  Journalists  sharpened  his 
natural  gift  for  expressing  bis  own  inex- 
haustible stockpile  of  Insights  and  memories. 
All  the  world  was  "Brownie's"  family  and 
he  gave  generoxisly  of  his  time  and  substance 
to  friends  without  thought  of  reward.  But 
he  had  time  and  a  special  place  In  his  heart 
for  his  own  kith  and  kin.  as  son,  brother. 

oousln.   uncle,   and  great   uncle,   and  they 
•tfored  him. 


As  husband  his  love  and  tender  devotion 
shone  forth  for  all  to  see.  In  turn  his  gifted 
aod  lovely  consort.  Klizabeth  81ms  Brown- 
low,  indefatlgably  shared  and  supported  his 
dreams  and  aspirations.  Their  wonderful 
union  was  a  model  of  affection  <md  partner- 
ship. 

His  unquenchable  spirit  of  freshness  and 
enthusiasm  remained  vibrant  until  his  very 
last  breath,  and  his  end  came,  as  he  would 
have  wanted  It  to  come.  In  action.  We  will 
think  of  Louis  Brownlow  again  and  again  and 
when  we  do,  I  believe.  It  will  be  with  Joy  In 
our  hearts,  and  renewed  Inspiration  to  carry 
forward  our  own  causes  and  aspirations. 

Louis  Brownlow  waged  a  lifelong  and  vic- 
torious battle  for  his  health.  It  may  have 
been  this  battle  plus  his  innate  humility 
that  fostered  in  him  a  sense  of  awe  for  the 
universe  beyond  the  area  of  a  man's  rational 
comprehension . 

In  his  memoirs  he  declared  the  faith  he 
sought,  the  faith  he  found,  and  the  faith  he 
held  In  the  following  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"In  Memorlam": 

"That  God.  which  ever  lives  and  loves; 
One  Ood.  one  law.  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


MIDNIGHT    WELFARE    SEARCHES 
AND  THE  SOCIAL  SECtTRITY  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  recipi- 
ents of  public  welfare  support  are.  none- 
theless, still  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  protected  by  the  civil 
liberties  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Illinois, 
and  in  many  other  States,  a  number  of 
questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate methods  of  checking  on  the 
eligibility  of  recipients  of  assistance. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  evidence  that  In 
some  cases  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
indirectly  become  a  means  for  depriving 
some  recipients  of  aid  of  the  privacy 
guaranteed  by  the  fourth  amendment. 

Charles  A.  Reich,  associate  professor  of 
law  at  Yale  University,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  article,  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  night  raids  on  families 
receiving  assistance  which  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  many  Members  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
published  in  the  June  1963  issue  of  the 
Yale  Law  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiDNIOHT  WXLFARZ  SEAKCHZS  Aim  THX  80CIAI. 

SxctTKrrT  Act 
(By  Charles  A.  Reich) 
In  many  States,  and  In  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  has  become  common  practice  for 
authorities  to  make  unannounced  Inspec- 
tions of  the  homes  of  persons  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  Often  such  searches  are  made 
without  warrants  and  In  the  middle  of  the 
night.  The  purpoee  of  the  Inspections  Is  to 
check  on  recipients'  eligibility  for  assistance. 
Eligibility,  under  State  or  local  law,  may  be 
determined  by  many  aspects  of  a  family's 
clrc\m3stance8.  Including  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  an  adult  man  capable  of  supporting 
the  family.  The  searches  are  sometimes 
based  upon  particular  evidence  known  to  In- 
vestigators beforehand,  but  on  occasion  there 
have  been  mass  raids  designed  as  general 
checks  on  eligibility.  The  demand  for  entry 
may  carry  with  It  the  threat,  express  or  Im- 
plied, that  refxisal  to  admit  wUl  lead  to  dl»- 
contlnuanee  of  public  aselstano. 


Under  the  Social  Security  Act,'  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  participates  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree In  State  public  assistance  programs. 
The  act  sets  forth  detaUed  requlremenu  that 
State  plans  must  meet  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds  and  provides  for  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.'  Nothing  In 
the  act  deals  explicitly  with  the  matter  of 
searches.  But  the  widespread  use  of  mid- 
night searches  In  the  administration  of  wel- 
fare programs  which  are  federally  supported 
nevertheless  presents  a  problem  of  national 
concern.  This  concern  must  be  all  the  great- 
er because  persons  on  welfare  are  mostly  un- 
able to  protect  their  own  rights,  and  because 
the  searches  have  become  an  Integral  part  of 
an  otherwise  beneficent  program  that  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  welfare  state. 

I.    WKLFARX    SEAXCHES    AND    THX    CONSTmTTION 

The  first  question  that  must  be  asked  Is 
whether  midnight  Inspections  are  consistent 
with  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  fourth 
amendment  provides: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  p>ersons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

The  rights  guaranteed  by  this  amendment 
are  enforceable  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  through  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  against  the  States.* 

Do  searches  of  welfare  recipients'  homes 
without  warrants  violate  the  4tb  and  14th 
amendments?  They  might  be  Justified,  If  at 
all,  only  by  one  of  these  general  arguments: 
(a)  that  the  searches  are  conducted  with 
the  consent,  express  or  Implied,  of  the  re- 
cipients; (b)  that  the  object  of  the  searches 
U  not  to  secure  evidence  for  criminal  prose- 
cution or  forfeiture:  (c)  that  the  searches, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  are  reasonable. 
These  Issues  will  be  discussed  below. 

A.  Consent 

An  entry  or  search  that  might  api>ear  to  be 
a  violation  of  constitutional  rights  may  be 
validated  by  consent,  express  or  Implied. 
Welfare  Inspectors  do  not  force  their  way 
In;  they  enter  only  when  the  occupant  opens 
the  door.  Our  first  problem  Is  whether  this 
form  of  acquiescence  In  a  search  constitutes 
"consent." 

Two  leading  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  deal  with  the  question  of  acquiescence 
to  a  search.  In  Johnson  v.  United  States* 
the  occupant  of  a  room  opened  the  door 
after  the  police  knocked  and  said  they 
wanted  to  talk  to  her.  The  Court  held  that 
the  occupant  had  not  freely  consented  to  the 
officers'  entry  and  subsequent  search: 

"Entry  to  defendant's  living  quarters, 
which  was  the  beginning  ot  the  search,  was 
demanded  under  color  of  office.  It  was 
granted  in  submission  to  authority  rather 
than  as  an  understanding  and  Intentional 
waiver  of  a  constitutional  right."  • 

In  Amos  v.  United  States*  officers  went  to 
a  home  and  told  the  woman  who  answered 
the  door  that  they  were  revenue  officers  come 
to  search  the  premises,  whereupon  she  ad- 
mitted them.     The  Court  ruled: 

"The  contention  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  defendant  were  waived  when  his 
wife  admitted  to  his  home  the  Oovemment 
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>  49  Stat.  620  (1935) ,  as  amended.  42  UJ3.C. 
(I  301-1371  (1968). 

*See,  e.g.,  49  Stat.  527.  629.  631  (1935).  ss 
amended.  42  Ufl.C.  II  601-02.  701-08.  711-13 
(1958). 

•  Af app  V.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643  (1961):  glMns 
V.  United  States,  364  n.8.  206  (1960);  Wol/  V. 
Colorado,  338  UB.  25  (1049) . 

4Sd3UJ3. 10  (1946). 

•M.  atlS. 

•225UJB.81S  (1921). 


officers,  who  came,  without  warrant,  demand- 
ing admission  to  make  search  of  It  under 
Oovemment  auth<M^ty.  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. We  need  not  consider  whether  it  Is 
possible  for  a  wife,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  thus  to  waive  his  constitutional 
rights,  for  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  under  the 
Implied  coercion  here  presented,  no  such 
waiver  was  Intended  or  effected."^ 

Thus  the  mere  demand  for  admission  by 
one  in  authority  is  likely  to  be  considered 
as  coercive.'  The  courts  are  quick  to  note 
the  "disparity  of  position"  between  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  and  a  himible  ordinary  citi- 
zen.* In  light  of  these  cases,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  opening  of  a  door  by  a  welfare 
recipient.  In  response  to  a  demand  by  official 
Investigators,  Is  not  the  consent  to  a  search." 

The  conclusion  that  consent  Is  not  present 
In  a  typical  welfare  search  has  been  reached 
without  assuming  the  existence  of  any  pres- 
sure on  the  occupants  other  than  that  gen- 
erated by  the  mere  presence  of  authority.  In 
reality,  there  is  often  a  threat,  sometimes 
made  explicitly,  and  sometimes  merely  pres- 
ent in  the  mind  of  the  recipient,  that  unless 
Inspectors  are  admitted  public  assistance  will 
be  taken  away.  This  fact  greatly  strength- 
ens the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  freely 
given  consent.  In  a  recent  case  involving 
a  coerced  confession,  the  Supreme  Coxirt  held 
that  the  threat  that  "State  financial  aid  for 
her  Infant  children  would  be  cut  off  •  •  •" 
constituted  an  important  element  of  coer- 
cion." ThU  case  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
Court  would  deem  evan  an  implied  threat  to 

'/d.  at  317. 

*Judd  V.  United  States.  190  F.2d  649  650- 
51  (D.C.  Clr.  1951). 

*Canida  ▼.  United  States.  250  F.2d  822 
825  (5th  Clr.  1958) .  See  also  Nelson  v.  United 
States.  208  F.2d  605  (DC.  Clr.  1953,  cert, 
denied.  346  U.S.  827  (1953);  Ray  v.  United 
States.  84  F.2d  654,  856  (5th  Clr.  1936). 

"The  status  of  the  law  on  this  point  has 
been  well  sununarlzed  by  Judge  Washington 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

"Searches   and   seUxires   made  without   a 
proper  warrant  are  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  unreasonable  and  violative  of  the  fourth 
amendment.      True,    the    obtaining   of    the 
wvrant  may  on  occasion  be  waived  by  the 
Individual;  he  may  give  his  consent  to  the 
•earch  and  seizure.     But  such  a  waiver  or 
consent  must  be  proved  by  clear  and  positive 
testimony,  and  it  must  be  established  that 
there  was  no  duress  or  coercion,  actual  or  im- 
plied.    (Amos  V.  United  States.  265  U.S.  313 
41,  8.  Ct.  266.  66  L.  Ed.  664;  United  States  v* 
Kehh.  DCS  J)..  Dl.   1921.  272  F.  484.)      The 
Government  must  show  a  consent  that   is 
"unequivocal     and     specific"     (Karwicki     v 
United  States.  4  Clr.  55  Fi2d  225,  226)    "free- 
ly   and    Intelligently    given."      {Kovach    v. 
United  States,  6   Cir.,    63   F.2d   639).     Thus 
invitations  to  enter  one's  house,  extended  to 
armed  officers  of  the  law  who  demand  en- 
trance, as  usually  to  be  considered  as  Invita- 
tions secured    by   force.      (United   States  v 
Marquette.  D.CJJJ3.  Cal.  1920,  271  F.  120.)     A 
like  view  has  been  taken  where  an  officer 
displays  his  badge  and  declares  that  he  has 
come  to   make  a   search    {United  States  v. 
Slusser.  D.C.SD.  Ohio  1921.  270  F.  818)    even 
where  the  householder  replies   "All  right  " 
l^^J^ted  States  v.  Afarra.  D.C.WJDJJ.Y.  1930. 
40  P.2d  271).     A  finding  of  consent  In  such 
circumstances    has    been   held    to    be    "im- 
founded  in  reason."    (Herfer  v.  United  States. 
9  Clr.  27  P.2d  521 . )      IntimldaUon  and  duress 
are  almost  necessarily  impUclt  In  such  situa- 
tions;  if  the  Government  aUeges  their  ab- 
•ence.  it  has  the  burden  of  convincing  the 
court  that  they  are  in  fact  absent.    Judd  v 
United  States.  190  FJd  649,  650-51  (DC  Cir 
1951.)  ■ 

^Lynumn   t.   tUinott.    372    U.S.    628,    634 
(1»63). 
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cut  off  assistance  as  coercive  In  a  welfare 
search  situation. 

If  there  is  no  voluntary  consent.  Is  there 
any  ground  for  contending  that  recipients 
of  public  assistance  impliedly  consent  to  in- 
spections when  they  accept  assistance?  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  In  special 
circumstances,  where  a  citizen  is  required  by 
law  to  keep  certain  records,  the  citizen  may 
be  held  to  have  accepted  the  obligation  to 
permit  them  to  be  inspected.'^  However,  the 
theory  of  such  cases  is  that  the  citizen  has 
in  his  possession  property  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him — property  that  Is  public,  not 
private.  Welfare  recipients  are  not  required 
to  keep  any  comparable  records,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  in  their  homes  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  deemed  public  property  Justifying 
an  inspection.  Even  under  the  public  rec- 
ords doctrine  Inspection  must  be  carried  on 
In  a  reasonable  manner.  The  Supreme 
Court.  In  upholding  Inspection  of  public  rec- 
ords held  by  a  private  Individual,  stressed 
that  the  Inspection  took  place  at  "a  place  of 
business,  not  a  private  residence."  and  that 
It  occurred  "during  business  hours."  "  The 
Court  added : 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  officers  seeking  to 
reclaim  Government  property  may  proceed 
lawlessly  and  subject  to  no  restraints.  Nor 
do  we  suggest  that  the  right  to  Inspect  under 
the  regulations  subjects  a  dealer  to  a  general 
search  of  his  papers  for  the  purpoee  of  learn- 
ing whether  he  has  any  coupons  subject  to 
Inspection  and  seizure."  " 

In  simunary,  there  Is  no  theory  vmder 
which  It  can  be  said  that  public  assistance 
recipients  consent,  expressly  or  Impliedly,  to 
searches  of  their  homes.  The  official  demand 
for  entrance  Is  sufficient  to  render  any  appar- 
ent consent  Involuntary  and  the  threat  of 
loss  of  public  assistance  underscores  the  co- 
ercive natiire  of  the  demand  for  entry. 
B.  The  object  of  the  search 
Does  the  object  or  purj>ose  of  a  search 
affect  its  validity  under  the  foxirth  amend- 
ment? It  has  been  argued  that  there  Is  a 
significant  difference  between  a  search  for 
evidence  of  crime  and  an  Inspection  to  check 
on  eligibility  for  a  Government  benefit. 

In  Frank  v.  Maryland.^  the  Supreme  Court 
had  before  it  a  city  ordinance  authorizing 
health  Inspectors  to  inspect  homes  for  un- 
sanitary  conditions  without  a  warrant,  and 
subjecting  householders  to  a  fine  for  refusal 
to  admit  an  inspector.  In  a  6-to-4  decision, 
the  Court  upheld  the  law.  Its  reasons  were 
as  follows:  (a)  the  Inspection  was  solely  fM- 
remedial  health  pvirpoees;  no  evidence  for 
criminal  prosecution  or  forfeiture  was 
sought;  (b)  under  the  ordinance,  valid 
grounds  for  siisplclon  were  required  to  exist; 
(c)  the  Inspection  was  required  to  be  made  In 
the  daytime.  The  Court  said:  "Here  was  no 
midnight  knock  on  the  door,  but  an  orderly 
visit  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  with  no 
suggestion  that  the  hour  was  inconven- 
ient";" (d)  the  Inspector  had  no  power  to 
force  entry;  (e)  such  inspection  had  a  long 
history.  The  Court  upheld  that  statute  be- 
cause it  touched  "at  most  upon  the  periphery 
of  the  Important  Interests  safeguarded  by 
the  14th  amendment's  protection  against  of- 
ficial intrusion,"  and  because  "it  is  hedged 
about  with  safeguards  designed  to  make  the 
least  possible  demand  on  the  Individual  occu- 

"  Shapiro  v.  United  States.  335  U.8.  1,  32-36 
(1948);  DavU  v.  United  States.  328  DjS.  682 
687-91  (1946);  Wilson  v.  United  States.  221 
U.S.  361  (1911).  See  also  Bowles  v.  Olick 
Bros.  Lumber  Co..  146  F.2d  666  (9th  Clr 
1945),  cert,  denied.  325  UJ3.  842  1945;  Rodg- 
ers  V.  United  States.  138  FJ2d  992  (6th  Clr 
1943). 

"Davis  V.  United  States,  328  UJ8.  582    592 
(1046). 
"/d.  at  601. 
«360UJ3.  360  (1960). 
"  Id.  at  366. 


pant,  and  to  cause  orUy  the  slightest  restric- 
tion on  his  claims  of  privacy."  " 

This  decision  is  the  chief  argument  in  sup- 
port of  permitting  some  kinds  of  noncriminal 
inspections  without  warrants."  But  the 
carefully  guarded  language  of  the  opinion 
Indicates  that  the  holding  would  not  be  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  welfare  searches.  They 
lack  the  safeguards  that  the  Court  men- 
tioned. Instead,  welfare  searches  are  fre- 
quently the  very  "midnight  knock  on  the 
door"  which  the  Frank  case  condemned.  It 
woiUd  require  a  significant  extension  of 
Prank  to  permit  the  welfare  searches. 

Rather  than  being  extended,  the  prospect 
Is  that  the  Frank  case  wUl  be  limited  and 
that  Judicial  protection  of  privacy  will  in- 
crease. The  four  dissenting  Justices  In 
Prank,  all  of  whom  are  still  serving,  con- 
tended that  the  Inspection  violated  the  4th 
and  14th  amendments  despite  Its  noncrimi- 
nal pvupose  and  Its  safeguards.  They  said 
that  no  Government  official  can  Invade  a 
home  for  any  reason  unless  he  has  a  warrant 
or  an  Immediate  major  crisis  affords  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  get  a  warrant.'* 
Recent  decisions  of  the  Coxu-t  show  it  to  be 
moving  toward  a  more  sweeping,  rather  than 
narrower,  interpretation  of  the  right  of 
privacy."* 

The  above  comparison  of  welfare  Inspec- 
tions with  health  Inspections  has  assumed 
that  the  welfare  Inspections  are  not  searches 
for  evidence  of  crime.  But  this  assumption 
Itself  must  be  questioned.  The  purpose  of 
searching  recipients'  homes  Is.  as  already 
stated,  to  check  on  their  eligibility.  But  un- 
der State  public  assistance  laws,  misrepresen- 
tation of  eligibility  may  generally  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  crime.  For  example,  section  145  of 
the  New  York  social  welfare  law  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  obtain  public  assistance  to 
which  one  is  not  entitled,  and  specifies  that 
failure  to  notify  the  appropriate  welfare  of- 
ficial of  any  receipt  of  Income  shall  consti- 
tute presumptive  evidence  of  deliberate  con- 
cealment of  a  material  fact.  Moreover,  un- 
der this  statute  welfare  officials  must  report 
apparent  violations  to  the  district  attorney. 
In  Washington.  D.C.  misrepresentation  may 
also  be  punished  as  a  crime  luider  section 
32-765  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Code.  In 
California  a  false  application  for  aid  to  a 
child  constitutes  the  crime  of  perjury .'i  In 
addition,  the  unlawful  taking  of  welfare  pay- 
ments, based  upon  misrepresentation  of  eli- 
gibility, has  been  held  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  grand  theft."  In  New  York.  It  would  also 
constitute  grand  larceny .»  In  Pennsylvania 
It  would  be  cheating  by  false  pretense.** 

"  Id.  at  367. 

"In  Ohio  ex  rel.  Eaton  v.  Price,  364  U.3. 
263  (1960),  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed 
Frank,  4-4.  and  in  the  view  of  the  dissenters, 
applied  it  to  a  different  factual  situation. 
However,  the  majority  wrote  no  opinion.  In- 
dicating that  no  extension  of  Prank  was  In- 
tended. Cf.  Abel  v.  United  States.  362  U.S. 
217  (1960),  also  Involving  a  noncriminal 
search;  but  In  that  case  the  search  was  up- 
held solely  on  the  ground  that  It  was  Inci- 
dental to  a  lawful  arrest. 

"  Frank  v.  Maryland.  359  VS.  360,  374.  See 
also  District  of  Columbia  v.  Little,  178  FJd 
13  (D.C.  Clr.  1960).  aff'd  on  other  grounds, 
339  US.  1  (1960).  for  a  strong  statement  by 
Judge  Prettyman  that  the  fourth  amend- 
ment applies  equally  to  noncriminal  searches. 

»  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States,  371  VS.  471 
(1963):  Mapp  V.  Ohio,  367  VS.  643  (1961); 
Silverman  v.  United  States.  366  VS.  505 
(1961). 

»  Oal.  Welfare  &  Institutions  Code  i  1560 
(1956). 

"  Dawson  V.  Superior  Court.  138  Cal.  App. 
2d  685,  292  P.2d  574  (1956) . 

**  People  V.  Hubbard,  10  App.  Dlv.  2d  736, 
199  N.Y.S.2d  206  (1960). 

"  Commonwealth  v.  Thomas,  166  Pa.  Super. 
214,  70  A Jd  458  (1950). 
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ST«n  mar«  ttgniflcant  for  th«  preaent  (tl»- 
ouwton  U  the  fact  tb&t  searctiM  by  welfare 
Lnspeeton  tuive  actually  led  to  almlnal  proa- 
ecutlona  ander  the  laws  Just  dtad.  For 
ex&mple.  In  People  v.  Shirley,'^  defendant, 
Treaele  Neal.  recelred  welfare  aid  for  herself 
and  her  minor  children.  She  reported  to  a 
ooiinty  aocl&l  worker  that  her  only  Income 
waa  her  welfare  payments  plus  occasional 
earnings  of  the  children,  and  that  there  were 
no  unrelated  adults  living  with  the  family. 
The  social  worker  visited  her  home  1  day 
and  found  a  man  there,  fully  clothed  but 
wearing  bedroom  slippers.  Two  days  later, 
Investigators  came  to  the  house  at  3:30  ajn. 
and  found  the  man  In  bed  In  defendant's 
bedroom.  She  then  admitted  that  he  had 
been  living  there  for  at  least  8  months  and 
that  he  had  contributed  to  her  support.  She 
was  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  grand  theft. 

In  People  ▼.  Phippa*  a  woman  obtained 
welfare  payments  for  herself  and  her  nine 
minor  children  after  stating  that  her  hus- 
band was  absent  from  home  and  that  she 
was  seeking  a  divorce.  After  accumulating 
considerable  evidence  that  the  husband  was 
actually  living  at  home,  Investigators  paid  a 
noctiimal  call,  described  by  the  court  as 
toUows : 

"Between  2  and  3  a.m.  on  January  28, 
1B&9,  Investigators  went  to  the  Phlpps  home 
to  Investigate  the  truth  of  reports  that  Bir. 
Phlpps  was  frequenting  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Phlpps.  The  c&ll  was  made  at  that  unusual 
hour  to  preclude  the  anticipated  explanation 
that  Mr.  Phlpps  was  at  the  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  his  children.  As  the  Investi- 
gators approached  the  home  they  en- 
countered Mr.  Phlpps  as  he  came  out  the 
back  door.  Mrs.  Phlpps  and  several  of  the 
children  were  Inside  the  home.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phlpps  were  fully  dressed.  She 
stated  that  Mr.  Phlpps  had  spent  the  evening 
there  and  they  were  still  visiting  and  awaiting 
the  return  of  a  teenaged  daughter  who  had 
gone  out  to  attend  a  dance."  " 

Primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  subsequent 
admission,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  thus  obtained,  husband  and  wife 
were  convicted  of  grand  theft. 

In  Blackmone  v.  United  States."  Elizabeth 
Blackmone  obtained  welfare  payments  after 
representing  that  her  husband  had  deserted 
her.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  court's 
opinion  are  relevant : 

"On  the  evening  of  February  7,  1958,  three 
Investigators  of  the  department  ot  public 
welfare  went  to  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Blackmone.  Two  of  them  went  to  the  rear 
of  the  premises,  and  after  a  short  wait,  they 
observed  a  man  ninnlng  from  the  rear  door 
In  his  bare  feet  and  shirt  sleeves.  The  In- 
vestigators asked  him  where  he  was  going  and 
requested  him  to  go  back  Into  the  hoxise 
with  them,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  proceedings  and  evidence,  he  did 
voluntarily.  Inside,  they  found  Mrs.  Black- 
mone and  the  third  Investigator,  who  testified 
that  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  premises 
by  Mrs.  Blackmone.  After  some  discussion, 
she  stated  that  the  man  was  her  husbcuid. 
Blackmone  then  said:  *WeU,  you've  got  me. 
boys.  My  name  Is  Blackmone.  I'm  here,  you 
can  see.  I've  been  here  off  and  on  about  3 
years.' 

"While  In  the  house  the  Investigators 
noticed  men's  clothing."  ■ 

Husband  and  wife  were  convicted,  on  the 
basis  of  this  and  other  evidence,  of  the  crime 
of  welfare  fraud. 

Other  cases,  not  themselves  Involving  In- 
spection, show  the  Importance  to  criminal 


»  55  Cal.  2d  521,  11  Cal.  Rptr.  537,  360  P.2d 
83  (1B81). 

"191  Cal.  App.  ad  448.  12  Cal.  Rptr.  681 
(DUt.  Ct.  App.  1961). 

"  191  Cal.  App.  2d  at  462.  12  Cal.  Rptr.  at 
683.  *^ 

"  161  A.2d  191  (D.C.  Mun.  Ct.  App.  1969) . 
» Id.  at  194. 


prosecutions  of  evidence  that  might  possibly 
be  obtained  by  searches  of  recipients'  homes. 
In  People  ▼.  Bailey.-  the  court  held  that 
where  a  man  lives  with  the  mother  of  wel- 
fare-aided children,  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  has  the  right  to  treat  him  as  If 
he  were  the  children's  stepfather  and  to  com- 
pute eligibility  by  considering  his  tnooms. 
The  defendant  mother  was  convicted  of  grand 
theft.  In  People  v.  Rverson."  a  husband  and 
wife  were  convicted  of  obtaining  welfare 
money  by  false  pretenses  because  they  repre- 
sented that  they  had  separated  while  ac- 
tually continuing  marital  relations.  In  Peo- 
ple ▼.  Hubbard.**  a  charge  of  grand  larceny 
was  based  on  misrepresentation  of  marital 
status  to  the  Department  of  Welfare." 

It  should  be  added  that  even  the  narrowest 
Interpretation  of  the  fourth  amendment  ap- 
plies It  to  evidence  for  forfeltxu^s  as  well  as 
crimes.**  A  search  for  evidence  to  cancel 
welfare  benefits  might  well  be  deemed  to  be 
a  proceeding  for  forfeiture."  While  this 
term  as  used  In  the  early  search  and  seizure 
cases  undoubtedly  meant  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of 
law."  deprivation  of  welfare  subsistence  could 
be  considered  the  modem  equivalent  of  a 
forfeiture. 

C.  Reasonableness  of  search 

The  only  remaining  argument  to  support 
welfare  searches  is  the  very  general  one  that 
they  can  somehow  be  Justified  as  reasonable. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said:  "It  is  only  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  which  come 
within  the  constitutional  Interdict.  The  teat 
of  reasonableness  cannot  be  stated  In  rigid 
and  absolute  terms.  Each  case  is  to  be  de- 
cided on  its  own  facts  and  circum- 
stances." " 

In  the  two  leading  cases  In  which  this 
statement  was  made,  searches  without  war- 
rants were  held  valid.  But  in  both  cases  the 
searches  were  incident  to  lawful  arrests,  a 
circumstance  which  the  Court  recognizes  as 
a  special  exception  to  the  general  rules  gov- 
erning searches  and  seizures  and  which  Is 
not  present  in  the  ordinary  welfare  search. 

With  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  a 
search  of  a  private  dwelling,  not  supported 
by  a  lawful  arrest,  the  Supreme  Court  first 
stated  Its  position  In  Agnello  v.  United 
States: " 

"While  the  question  has  never  been  di- 
rectly decided  by  this  Court,  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  one's  house  cannot  law- 
fully be  searched  without  a  search  warrant, 
except  as  an  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest 
therein.  The  protection  of  the  fourth 
amendment  extends  to  all  equally — to  those 
Justly  svispected  or  acc\ised,  as  well  as  to  the 
Innocent.  The  search  of  a  private  dwelling 
without  a  warrant  Is  In  itself  iinreasonable 
and  abhcMTent  to  our  laws.  Belief,  however 
well  founded,  that  an  article  sought  Is  con- 
cealed in  a  dwelling  house  furnishes  no 
Justification  for  a  search  of  that  place  with- 


"56  Oal.  2d  514,  360  P.2d  39,  11  Cal.  Rptr. 
643  (1961). 

«  199  Cal.  App.  2d  646.  19  Cal.  Rptr.  22 
(Dlst.  Ct.  App.  1962). 

"10  App.  Dlv.  2d  235,  199  N.T.S.2d  206 
(1960). 

"In  addition  to  evidence  of  the  crimes 
described  above,  searches  of  recipients'  homes 
might  furnish  evidence  of  closely  related 
crimes,  such  as  adultery  or  fornication.  Sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Social  Security  Act  also  recog- 
nises that  states  may  Impose  criminal  penal- 
ties based  upon  misuse  of  funds  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  a  child.  76  Stat.  188  (1962), 
42  US.C.  I  605  (1962  Supp.) . 

"  Frank  v.  Maryland,  supra  note  16,  at  866. 

»  But  cf.  Flemming  v.  Nestor,  363  UjS.  603 
(1960). 

"  Boyd  V.  United  States.  1 16  D.S.  616  ( 1886) . 

"  Harris  v.  United  States.  331  UB.  148,  150 
(1947) ;  United  States  v.  RabinovHte.  S99  U.S. 
56.63  (1950). 

"269UJ3.20  (1926). 


out  a  warrant.  And  such  searches  are  held 
unlawful  notwithstanding  facts  luquestion- 
ably  showing  probable  cause."" 

This  case  Ls  the  first  of  a  series  in  which 
the  Court  expressed  the  view  that  a  private 
dwelling  has  a  special  sanctity.  In  the  case 
of  a  home,  even  if  officers  have  good  reason 
to  believe  they  will  find  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing, it  is  unreasonable  per  se  for  them  to 
enter  without  first  obtaining  a  warrant. 
The  Court  adhered  to  this  strict  view  in 
Taylor  v.  United  States- 

In  Johnson  v.  United  States,*^  the  Court 
had  before  it  a  case  which  on  Its  facts  was 
remarkably  similar  to  the  nocturnal  calls  of 
welfare  investigators.  At  about  7:30  p.m. 
an  officer  of  the  Seattle  police  force  received 
information  from  an  informant  that  persons 
were  smoking  opliun  In  the  Eiirope  Hotel. 
The  police  and  narcotics  agents,  arriving  at 
the  hotel,  recognized  the  smell  of  burning 
opium,  which  led  them  to  room  1.  They 
knocked,  identified  themselves  as  officers,  de- 
manded entry,  and  were  admitted.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  while  the  search 
would  have  been  Justifiable  if  made  upon  a 
warrant  obtained  from  a  Judge,  since  it  was 
in  fact  made  without  a  warrant  it  violated 
the  fourth  amendment." 

In  the  recent  case  of  Chapman  v.  United 
States,-  the  Court  expllciUy  reaffirmed  the 
views  expressed  in  Agnello.  Taylor,  and  John- 
son. It  then  went  further  and  declared  that 
a  rented  dwelling  has  the  same  protection  as 
one  that  is  owned,  even  if  the  landlord  con- 
sents to  the  oflk;ers'  search  of  the  tenant's 
quarters. 

The  authorities  discussed  show  that  in- 
specting the  homes  of  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  without  warrants  Is.  re- 
gardless of  variations  in  circumstances, 
unreasonable  and  therefore  Illegal  and  \m- 
constltutional.  Plainly,  no  arguments  based 
on  necessity  to  enforce  the  welfare  laws  will 
Justify  the  search  without  warrants  of  the 
homes  of  welfare  recipients.  Nor  will  any 
amount  of  Information  showing  the  likeli- 
hood of  violation.  On  this  question,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  so  dear  and  con- 
sistent that  further  citation  of  authorities 
Is  unneceesary.  In  simi.  midnight  weUare 
searches,  as  commonly  practiced,  are  a  fiag- 
rant  violation  of  the  4th  and  14th  amend- 
ments. 

n.  THX  SOCIAL  SaCUBTTT  ACT  AND  THX  USPON- 
SIBnjTT  or  THK  DKPABTICXNT  OF  HXALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WElTAaS 

If  the  practice  of  searching  the  homes  of 
public  assistance  recipients  Is  unoonstitn- 
Uonal.  why  has  it  continued  so  long?  A 
major  reason  Is  thAt  persons  on  public  assist- 
ance are  In  no  position  to  enforce  a  consti- 
tutional right  of  privacy.  They  lack  the 
means  and  knowledge  to  litigate  constitu- 
tional questions.  And  the  available  legal 
remedies  are  most  inadequate.  Until  1961 
there  was.  for  all  practical  purposes,  no  rem- 
edy whatever  that  could  be  Invoked  by  a  pri- 
vate Individual  whose  home  had  been  invaded 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Since  Mapp  v.  o;i<o,<«  evidence  obtained  as  the 
result  of  such  an  invasion  has  been  inadmis- 
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•Id.  at  32-33. 

"286  US.  1  (1932). 

"333U.S.  10  (1948). 

"  Crime,  even  In  the  privacy  of  one's  own 
quarters.  Is,  of  course,  of  grave  concern  to 
society,  and  the  law  allows  such  crime  to  be 
reached  on  proper  showing.  The  right  of 
officers  to  thrrist  themselves  Into  a  home  is 
also  a  grave  concern,  not  only  to  the  in- 
dividual but  to  a  society  which  chooees  to 
dwell  in  reasonable  security  and  freedom 
from  surveillance.  When  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy must  reasonably  yield  to  the  right  at 
search  is.  as  a  rule,  to  be  decided  by  a  Ju- 
dicial officer,  not  by  a  policeman  or  govern- 
ment enforcement  agent.    Id.,  at  14. 

«365  U.S.  610.  613  (1961). 

"367UJ8.643  (1961). 


slble  in  a  subsequent  State  criminal  trial, 
and  it  might  also  be  held  inadmissible  in  a 
hearing  to  revoke  eligibility  for  welfare. 
But  these  remedies  are  strictly  after-the- 
fact:  they  do  not  bar  the  searches.  The  only 
way  to  bar  the  searches  is  to  refuse  to  admit 
the  investigators,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law  that  means  risking  the  loss  of 
subsistence  for  the  fanxlly. 

These  clrcxmistances  bring  Into  sharp 
focus  the  question  of  national  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  those  State  pro- 
grams which  receive  Federal  aid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Are  midnight  searches 
compatible  with  the  act?  And  does  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  any  power  or  responsibility  with 
respect  to  such  searches?  In  the  absence 
of  other  effective  means  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  a  large  group  of  the  poor 
and  the  Ignorant,  these  questions  are  urgent. 

A.  Are  illegal  searches  compatible  xoith  the 
act? 
The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  In  welfare  programs. 
The  programs  are  established  and  admin- 
istered by  State  legislatures  and  State  execu- 
tives. To  encourage  the  establishment  of 
such  programs,  the  Federal  Government 
offers  substantial  financial  assistance,  both 
for  subsistence  payments  and  for  adminis- 
trative expense.  To  qualify  for  receipt  of 
these  Federal  funds,  however,  the  State  pro- 
grams must  conform  to  specified  Federal 
standards  stated  In  the  act.  Interpretation 
of  these  standards,  and  application  of  them 
to  State  legislation,  case-law.  and  adminis- 
tratlce  practice  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  to  which  the 
particular  program  has  been  assigned — in 
the  case  of  dependent  child  and  similar 
benefits,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  On  the  basis  of  his 
periodic  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  a  State  program  is  or  con- 
tinues to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Federal 
standards,  payments  of  Federal  fimds  are 
made.  If  he  finds  a  lack  of  or  departure 
from  conformity,  they  may  be  withheld."  It 
is  uncertain  whether  his  determinations  are 
subject  to  Judicial  review." 

The  standards  set  by  Congress  include 
matters  of  procedure  and  administration. 
For  example,  the  Federal  program  of  grants 
to  State  for  aid  and  service  to  needy  chil- 
dren contains  detailed  provisions  as  to  how 
a  State  plan  must  be  administered,  includ- 
ing a  requirement  of  fair  hearings  on  denial 
of  applications.*^  and  safeguards  for  keeping 
confidential  all  information  concerning  ap- 
plicants." It  is  therefore  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  asserted  the  power  to  control  at 
least  some  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
State  plans,  and  that  Congress  has  in  fact 
concerned  Itself  with  questions  of  State  pro- 
cedure and  administration.  Against  this 
background,  the  issue  is  whether  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  searching 
homes  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral standards  to  which  the  State  plans  must 
conform. 

The  Social  Security  Act  itself  does  not 
contain  any  provisions  with  resp>ect  to  search 
and  seizure.  This  la  not  surprising:  there 
is  nothing  alxjut  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
distinguished  from  many  other  Federal  stat- 

"49  Stat.  638  (1986).  42  U.S.C.  } J  603-04 
(1958). 

"  See  Arizona  ex  rel  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  v.  Hobby,  221  F.  2d  498  (DC.  Clr. 
1954);  Indiana  ex  rel  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  v.  Kwing.  99  F.  Supp.  734  (DD.C. 
1951),  vacated  as  moot,  195  F.  2d  556  (D.C. 
Clr.  1962). 

"49  Stat.  627  (1938).  42  U.8.C.  {  e02(a)  (4) 
(1958).  V    'V    / 

"63  Stat.  1380  (19S9).  42  U.8.C.  1602(a) 
(8)  (1958). 
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utes,  which  would  suggest  that  search  and 
seizure  problems  might  arise  under  it.  But 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  searching  private  homes  In  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  or  administra- 
tion of  any  Federal  stotute.  Section  2236  of 
title   18.  United  States  Code,  provides: 

"Section  2236.  Skakches  without  war- 
rant.—Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  engaged  in  the  en- 
forcement of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
searches  any  private  dwelling  used  and  oc- 
cupied as  such  dwelling  without  a  warrant 
directing  such  search,  or  maliciously  and 
without  reasonable  cause  searches  any  other 
building  or  property  without  a  search  war- 
rant, shall  be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not 
more  than  $1,000;  and,  for  a  subsequent  of- 
fense, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year  or  both." 
This  statute  is  unquestionably  binding  on 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  aU  of  its  employees.  It  also 
applies  to  all  persons  acting  as  agents  of 
the  United  States.  Including  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  While  it  is  doubtful 
that  a  State  officer  enforcing  a  Federal -State 
program  is  an  agent  of  the  United  States, 
the  spirit  of  the  statute  U  a  broad  one.« 

The  fact  that  Congress  dealt  explicitly 
with  the  search  of  dwellings  is  of  special 
significance.  The  protections  of  the  fourth 
amendment  Include  many  matters  other 
than  the  search  of  dwellings;  arrests,  seiz- 
ures, and  searches  of  places  other  than 
homes  are  covered.  But  Congress  deemed 
the  privacy  of  homes  to  be  of  such  Impor- 
tance that  it  singled  out  the  practice  of 
searching  dwellings  to  declare  affirmatively 
that  the  enforcement  of  Federal  law  by  use 
of  this  practice  is  a  criminal  offense. 

Congress  has  sought  to  insure  that  no 
State  welfare  program  be  approved  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  unless  It  meets  Congress' 
standards.  It  requires  little  by  way  of  im- 
plication to  read  the  act  so  as  to  Include 
among  essential  Federal  standards,  a  con- 
gressional policy  against  searching  dwellings 
that  is  so  specific  in  Its  object  and  so  broad 
in  Its  applicability.  Certainly  if  a  State  pro- 
gram expressly  listed  searches  of  dwellings 
among  its  provls^ps  for  administration,  it 
would  be  highly  incongruous  to  hold  such  a 
program  to  be  in  compliance  with  Federal 
standards. 

But  even  if  Congress  had  enacted  no 
statutes  dealing  with  searches  by  public  offi- 
cials, the  Constitution  sets  its  own  standards 
for  the  administration  of  federally  assisted 
programs.  For  example.  Congress  could  not 
assist  a  State  welfare  plan  which  was  admin- 
istered so  as  to  discriminate  against  persons 
because  of  their  race  or  religion."  Govern- 
ment funds  may  not  be  spent  In  a  way  that 
discriminates  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tlon."  This  principle  has  been  asserted  in  a 
recent  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  memorandum  holding  that  a 
provision  of  Michigan  law  limiting  benefits 
available    to   dependent   child    beneficiaries 

"  State  officials  are  subject  to  an  entirely 
separate  Federal  statute  prohibiting  them, 
subject  to  Federal  penalty,  from  enforcing 
any  law.  state  or  federal,  by  means  that  de- 
prive people  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
This  Is  the  old  Civil  Rights  Statute.  18  U.S.C. 
I  242  (1958),  and  at  a  minimum  it  shows 
congressional  concern  that  State  officials  en- 
force their  laws  only  by  constitutional 
means. 

••This  was  recognized  by  Judge  Schwein- 
haut  in  Arizona  ex  rel.  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  v.  Swing,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act,  Civil  No.  2008-52, 
DI>.C.,  1952,  aff'd  as  modified  sub  nom., 
Arizona  ex  rel.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
V.   Hobby,   221    P.    2d   498    (DC.   Clr.    1964). 

""  B.g.,  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority, 365  U.S.  716  ( 1961 ) . 


was    inconsistent    with    Federal    standards 
under  the  act." 

The  principle  is  not  limited  to  violation  of 
the  Constitution  by  discrimination.  It  is 
equally  plain,  for  example,  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  spend  its  money  in 
support  of  a  program  that  violated  the  first 
amendment.  The  underlying  proposition  is 
that  Congress  may  not  apply  public  funds  to 
any  plan  or  program  that  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

B.  The  Department's  responsibility 
In  light  of  this  principle,  and  in  light  of 
congressional  policy  on  searches  of  dwellings, 
what  is  the  p>ower,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  a  State  welfare  program 
administered  by  Illegal  inspections  of  recipi- 
ents* homes?  This  question  involves  the 
Secretary's  power  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning federally  supported  state  programs, 
or  to  disapprove  programs  that.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, do  not  conform  to  Federal  standards. 
The  Secretary  has  general  power  to  issue 
regulations  under  section  1102  of  the  Social 
Security  Act."  With  respect  to  State  plans 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  his  power  is 
very  specific;  a  State  must  "provide  such 
methods  of  administration  •  •  •  as  are 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  or>eratlon  of  the 
plan."  "  The  word  "proper"  should  be  em- 
phasized. In  at  least  two  Instances  the  Sec- 
retary has  recognized  and  exercised  the  power 
to  disapprove  State  plans  on  grounds  not 
explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
He  disapproved  plans  which  deny  aid  to  needy 
children  on  the  basis  of  a  suitable  home  eli- 
gibility condition."  and  he  rejected  Michigan 
house  bill  146  because  of  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination In  its  plan  of  eligibility." 

These  powers  and  precedents  seem  ample 
to  support  a  ruling  or  regulation  by  the  Sec- 
retary barring  the  practice  of  administering 
State  plans  by  unconstitutional  searches  of 
recipients'  homes.  In  the  case  of  the  "suit- 
able home"  requirements,  cited  above,**  the 
Secretary  disapproved  the  State  programs  be- 
cause they  Imposed  "a  condition  of  eligibility 
that  bears  no  Just  relationship  to  the  aid  for 
dependent  children  program." "  For  au- 
thority the  Secretary  had  only  the  general 
purposes  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  the  general  principle  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  withdraw  aid  from  children 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  home  In  which 
they  live.  But  the  Secretary  found  that, 
despite  the  absence  of  more  specific  statu- 
tory authortty.  he  was  responsible  to  see  that 
Federal  grants  were  made  only  with  respect 
to  State  programs  that  carried  out  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of 
Michigan  house  bill  146,  also  cited  above,  the 

"Memorandum  by  Alanson  W.  Wlllcox, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled 
"Memorandum  Concerning  Authority  of  the 
Secretary,  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  to  Disapprove  Michigan  House  Bill 
145  on  the  Ground  of  its  Limitations  on  Elig- 
ibility." (March  25,  1963.)  See  also  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Celebrezze  on  this 
same  subject,  dated  March  26. 1963. 

"49  Stat.  647  (1935).  42  VS.C.  {  1302 
(1958). 

"  53  Stat.  1379  (1939) ,  42  VS.C.  {  602(8)  (6) 
(1958). 

="  Memorandum  for  The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  ftom  Secretary  Flemming. 
January  16. 1961. 

"SUtement  of  Secretary  Celebreize. 
March  26.  1963  (disapproving  Michigan 
house  bill  145  because  of  aribtrary  discrim- 
ination). 

""49  Stet.  627  (1936),  42  XJS.C.  !  602(a) 
(4)  (1968). 

<^  BCemorandum  for  The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  from  Secretary  Flemming, 
supra  note  57,  at  2. 
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8eer«tarf  nmmnwUA  the  Authority  to  <Ump- 
prove  programs  on  general  groiincU,  and  the 
general  counael  said  that  the  Secretary  oould 
unqueetlonaldy  dlaapprore  a  program  which 
appeared  unconstitutional.  He  eald:  **It 
would  appear  self-evident  that  the  Secretary 
might  properly  disapprove  a  State  plan  so 
discriminatory  as  to  be  luconstltutlonal 
under  the  14th  amendment.""  It  follows 
that  the  Secretary  can  also  disapprove  a  plan 
that  Is  unconstitutional  under  the  4th  and 
14th  amendments. 

IX  the  Secretary  has  the  power,  what  Is 
his  responsibility  and  duty?  The  Supreme 
Court  has  suggested  an  answer  In  an  anal- 
ogous situation.  A  State  provided  financial 
aid  to  a  private  restaurant.  It  had  the  power 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  by  the  res- 
taurant as  a  condition  of  supplying  the  as- 
sUtance,  but  It  faUed  to  exercise  thU  power. 
The  Court  said.  In  words  that  apply  force- 
fully to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  the  present  situation: 

"As  the  Chancellor  pointed  out.  In  Its 
lease  with  Eagle  the  Authority  could  have 
aiOrmaUvely  required  Eagle  to  discharge  the 
responalbUltles  under  the  14th  amendment 
Imposed  upon  the  private  enterprise  as  a 
consequence  of  State  pcu^clpatlon.  But  no 
State  may  effecUvely  abdicate  Its  respon- 
sibilities by  either  Ignoring  them  or  by 
merely  falling  to  discharge  them  whatever 
the  motive  may  be.  By  lU  Inaction,  the  Au- 
thority, and  through  It  the  State,  has  not 
only  made  Itself  a  party  to  the  refusal  of 
service,  but  has  elected  to  place  Its  power, 
property,  and  prestige  behind  the  admitted 
dlscrlmlnaUon."  •» 

Thus  If  the  Secretary  permits  Federal 
funds  to  be  dispensed  to  States  which  use 
administrative  methods  that  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, he  permits  the  power,  property, 
and  prestige  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  such  practices — practices  which  can- 
not effectively  be  contested  by  the  unfor- 
ttinate  victims.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
Secretary's  duty  to  exercise  his  power  by 
prohibiting  the  unconstitutional  practices 
seems  both  plain  and  unavoidable.  Here,  as 
In  the  eaae  of  racial  discrimination,  there  Is 
evidence  of  the  Increasing  need  for  govern- 
ment to  Intervene  alBrmatively  If  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  to  be 
secured  In  fact. 

m.  A  rUKTUJOt  QTTXSnON 

Social  security  and  public  assistance  are 
the  heart  of  the  welfare  State.  They  recog- 
nise that  In  a  complex  Industrial  society  In- 
dividuals cannot  always  be  blamed  for  In- 
ability to  support  themselvea.  and  that  re- 
sponsibility for  Indlvldxial  subsistence  must 
be  widely  shared.  But  must  the  price  of 
State  support  be  the  eroelon  of  self-respect, 
and  Individual  rights  against  government? 

Welfare  implies  dependence.  And  depend- 
ence means  that  people  may  more  easily  be 
Induced  to  part  with  rights  which  they  would 
ordinarily  defend.  A  not  uncommon  psy- 
chology leads  those  who  dispense  welfare  to 
feel  it  only  J\ist  that  the  beneficiaries  give  up 
something  in  return.  To  some  public  of- 
ficials, opening  one's  home  to  Inspection  evl- 
dentiy  seems  a  reasonable  condition  to  Im- 
pose on  those  whose  homes  are  supported  by 
a  public  agency.  In  many  others  ways,  sub- 
tie,  and  obvious,  the  recipients  of  public 
bo\mty  are  made  to  pay  a  similar  price. 
They  may  be  asked  to  observe  standards  of 
morality  not  Imposed  on  the  rest  of  the 
conunimlty.  They  may  be  forced  to  endure 
official  condescension  and  prying. 

If  the  welfare  state  Is  to  be  faithful  to 
American  traditions,  government  must  rec- 
ognize Its  duty,  even  as  it  hands  out  bene- 

■  Statement  of  Secretary  Celebreae,  sunra 
note  66.  at  3  nJ. 

-Burum  V.  wamington,  Parking  Author- 
lt|f.8«6U.S.715.728  (19«1). 


fits,  to  preserve  the  independence  of  those 
It  h«lp«.  In  a  complex  society,  individual 
rights  are  as  much  a  community  responsibil- 
ity as  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Bodal 
Security  Act  should  have  become  a  means, 
however  indirect,  for  depriving  some  persons 
of  the  privacy  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  chief  object  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  protect  the  home  and.  thereby, 
the  Integrity  of  every  Individual.  The  object 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  also  to  pro- 
tect the  home,  and  to  protect  Independence 
and  self-respect.  It  undoes  the  most  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  act  If  It  is  enforced  by 
methods  that  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  degrade  and  humiliate  recipients. 
To  Insist  that  welfare  officials  obey  the  fourth 
amendment  is  no  more  than  to  insist  that 
the  high  aim  of  the  Social  Security  Act  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  day-to-day  difficulties 
of  carrying  it  out;  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  act  remains  what  it  was.  above  all.  In- 
tended to  be — a  guardian  and  insurer  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 


VALACHI  TESTIMONY  SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  TRUTH-m-LENDINO  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  has  shown 
that  the  criminal  S3m(llcate  Is  financed 
in  significant  part  by  enormous — you 
might  even  say  murderous — interest 
charges  on  underworld  loans. 

In  his  widely  read  column  in  the 
Washington  Post.  "The  District  Line." 
columnist  Qill  Gold  recently  commented 
on  the  widespread  moneylending  activ- 
ities of  criminal  leaders  who  charge  200 
percent  or  more  a  year  with  persuasive 
penalties  for  the  delinquent  borrower. 
Mr.  Gold  concludes  that  this  testimony 
has  "demonstrated  the  need  for  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  in  dramatic  fash- 
ion." 

While  S.  750.  my  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
is  not,  of  course,  primarily  designed  to 
combat  the  criminal  syndicate,  nonethe- 
less, it  would  provide  a  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  restrict 
the  power  of  the  syndicate.  The  main 
point  Is,  as  Mr.  Gold  sxiggests.  that  the 
imderworld  practice  of  usurious  charges 
on  loans  is  not  so  far  divorced  from  the 
high  and  concealed  interest  rate  prac- 
tices commonly  affecting  the  ordinary 
consumer.  The  consximer,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  entitled  to  Imow  the  rate  he  is 
paying. 

I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  Mr. 
Gold's  column  of  October  24  be  printed 
in  the  CoNGRissioNAL  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Kims  or  Feond  Tou  Don^t  Nsd 
(By  BUI  Oold) 

T%/a  news  stories  about  Joe  Valachl's 
moneylending  activities  mentioned  an  in- 
tereei  rate  of  20  percent,  but  left  me  un- 
claarAw  to  details.  The  full  text  of  Valachl's 
testifiiony  Is  now  available,  and  it  spells  out 
the  enormity  of  this  unsavory  business  with 
shocking  clarity.  Valachl  would  lend  tlXtOO. 
for  example,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be 
repaid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  week  tar  12 
weeks. 

The  interest  can  therefore  be  stated  as 
30  percent  of  the  amount  loaned.    But  tbla 


is  quite  misleading  because  interest  terms 
are  not  usuaUy  stated  in  this  manner. 
When  we  speak  of  0  percent,  it  under- 
stood that  6  percent  per  year  Is  meant. 
And  Valachl's  loans  had  to  be  repaid  in  only 
12  weeks.  So  the  true  interest  rate  was  far 
in  excess  of  ao  percent. 

Calculating  rapidly  in  his  head.  Senator 
Paul  DouoLAa,  Democrat,  of  nilnots,  figured 
the  true  Interest  rate  charged  by  loan-shark 
Valachl  as  over  150  percent.  With  a 
pencil,  I  figure  it  at  160  percent.  (If  you're 
checking  on  us,  keep  in  mind  that  the  bor- 
rower does  not  keep  the  entire  amount  of 
the  loan  for  the  ftill  term;  he  repays  it  in 
installments.) 

But  whatever  the  exact  figure,  it  is  clearly 
a  horrendous  price  to  pay  for  borrowing. 

What's  worse,  other  testimony  presented 
to  the  committee  dealt  with  loansharks  who 
charged  200  percent  or  more  per  year,  and 
in  one  case  340  percent.  They  demonstrated 
the  need  for  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
in  dramatic  fashion. 

Almost  everybody  borrows  money  at  one 
time  or  another,  whether  to  buy  something 
like  a  bouse  or  a  car  or  to  raise  cash  for 
other  purposes.  So  we're  all  affected  by  in- 
terest rates,  whether  or  not  we  realize  it. 
And  very  often  we  don't  realize  It. 

Shortiy  after  Valachl  told  of  his  loanahark 
business,  I  was  discussing  his  testimony  with 
a  man  I  know.  I  expressed  wonder  that 
anybody  could  be  desperate  or  stupid  enough 
to  pay  Interest  rates  of  that  kind. 

"Yeah,"  my  friend  said.  "You'd  think  a 
guy  would  realize  he  was  being  taken  to 
the  cleaners.  Why,  you'd  never  get  out  of 
debt  that  way.  When  I  run  short,  I  Just 
go  to  a  friend  who  works  In  my  shop  and  he 
lends  me  $10  until  payday.  I  pay  him  back 
$11,  and  I'm  finished  with  him." 

I  tried  to  explain  that  this  was  10  percent 
per  week,  or  620  percent  per  year,  but  I 
dont  think  the  message  got  through.  The 
last  I  heard,  the  man  was  still  borrowing 
from  his  friend  in  the  shop.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  interest  rate  his  enemies 
would  charge  him. 
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BOARD  OP  UNITARIAN  UNIVERSAL- 
IST  ASSOCIATION  URGES  ENACTT- 
MENT  OF  MEANINGFUL.  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Unl- 
versalist  Association  of  North  America, 
on  October  15,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  Congress  to  en- 
act meaningful  and  comprehensive  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  resolution  en- 
dorses the  substance  and  intent  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  proposal  in  the  form  of 
S.  1731,  and  urges  especially  that  the 
Congress  enact  a  public  accommodations 
feature  which  will  "cover  all  establish- 
ments, of  whatever  size,"  and  additions  to 
the  bill  providing  for  "a  permanent  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission"  and 
part  m  authority  in  all  cases  where 
Americans  are  denied  their  constitutional 
rights  because  of  race  or  religion. 

This  encouraging  further  evidence  of 
public  support  for  strong  and  effective 
civil  rights  legislation  is  representative 
of  the  deep  moral  concern  on  this  issue 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
I  was  pleased  to  receive  notice  of  this 
resolution  from  Dr.  Dana  McLean 
Greeley  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  and  a  copy  of  tbe  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UmTASiAM  UNivxasAUBT  AsaocuTioir, 

Boston.  Mass.,  October  23. 1963. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  £>ouot.AS, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Mk.  Douolab:  It  Is  my  duty  and 
privilege  to  report  to  you  at  once  action  taken 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian 
Universallst  Association  (of  North  America) 
in  regard  to  President  Kennedy's  clvU  rights 
legislation. 

Our  board  of  trtutees  acting  ujxm  the 
precedent  and  in  the  context  of  many  de- 
nominational resolutions  and  expressions  of 
convictions  in  the  past,  voted  unanimously 
at  Its  meeting  on  October  15  to  urge  adequate 
legislation  at  once.  I  do  not  need  to  say 
that  this  action  Is  without  any  political  bias 
on  the  part  of  our  tmard  and  association,  or 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  In  accord 
with  our  belief  in  the  principle  ot  himian 
brotherhood.  We  feel  strongly  that  this 
legislation  is  a  necessary  tangible  expression 
of  our  faith  in  human  brotherhood. 

We  urge  your  support,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  Involved,  for  the  sake  of  the  Integrity 
of  oiu-  Nation,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  image 
of  America  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

With  cordial  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dana  McLsaiv  Okxzlxt, 

President. 

RESOLimoir  Asoi>txd  bt  thk  Boabo  or  TiixTS- 
T«i8  of  DwrrAKiAw  UifrvKBSALisT  Associa- 
tion on  OcTOBn  14,  1963 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian 
Universallst  Association,  recognizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  deep  racial  crUls  which 
lias  gripped  the  United  SUtes  in  recent 
months  and  weeks,  and  reaffirming  the 
traditional  concern  of  Unitarians  and  Unl- 
versalists  for  the  supreme  worth  of  every 
htunan  personality,  the  dignity  of  man.  and 
the  use  of  the  democratic  method  In  himian 
relationships,  respectfully  urges  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  mean- 
ingful, comprehensive  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion to  redress  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
the  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups. 

To  this  end,  we  endorse  the  substance  and 
Intent  of  H.R.  7162  and  S.  1781  to  strengthen 
voting  rights,  make  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations  unlawful,  speed  public 
school  desegregation,  establish  a  commun- 
ity relations  service  to  mediate  racial  dis- 
putes, extend  the  life  of  the  U-S.  Cotn- 
mlsslon  on  Civil  RlghU  for  4  years  and 
give  It  added  responsibilities,  authorize  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds  from  programs  that 
»re  administered  in  discriminatory  fashion; 
and  establish  as  a  permanent  commission 
the  President's  Committee  on  Eqxial  Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

We  urge  especlaUy  that  the  Congress 
erase  the  himiillation  which  accompanies  the 
members  of  minority  groups  when  they  are 
refused  aoconMnodatlon  or  service  In  hotels 
motels,  restavu^nts.  business  establUhments 
or  places  of  amusement,  and  that  a  public 
accommodations  law  cover  aU  establish- 
ments of  whatever  slae. 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  amendments  be 
made  to  the  biU  to  add  a  permanent  fair 
employment  practices  conamlssion  to  cover 
nlrlng.  firing  and  promotion  in  aU  types  of 
employment  and  membership  in  labor  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
And,  further,  that  the  blU  be  amended  to 
give  the  VS.  Attorney  General  power  to  brlns 
civu  suite  in  aU  casM  where  Americans  an 
denied  their  constitutional  rlghta  becaues  of 
race  or  religion. 

The  civil  nghta  program  before  the  Con- 
Rrew  repreeenu  minimal  objectives  at  this 
critical  point  in  our  Nation's  history.     One 
CIX 1280 
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hundred  yecuv  after  the  Emancipation  Piyk- 
lamatlon,  the  American  Negro  finds  that  in 
education,  in  employment,  in  hn»ii»ii>g  ^xi 
the  exercise  of  his  rlghta  ot  citiaenahlp.  he 
is  still  a  second-class  eltisen.  Tbe  Goo^vsa 
should  therefore  act  this  year  to  bring  to 
fulfillment  the  promise  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


NEBRASKA  SITUATION  HIGH- 
LIGHTS NEED  FOR  'I'KU'l'H  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday's  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tains a  front-page  story  disclosing  that 
$1  billion  of  consumer  loans  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  have  been  declared  to  be 
usurious.  The  Nebraska  Supreme  (>)urt 
recently  ruled  that  all  installment  sales 
on  which  the  consumer  was  charged  a 
finance  or  Interest  rate  In  excess  of  9  per- 
cent were  usurious — the  Nebraska  usury 
limit  being  9  percent  per  year.  Of 
course,  the  effect  of  the  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  is  that  credit  sellers 
in  the  future  cannot  legally  charge  more 
than  a  9-percent  interest  rate.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  comment  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  on  install- 
ment purchases  credit  sellers  in  Ne- 
braska almost  always  charge  an  interest 
rate  of  more  than  9  percent  per  year. 

This  Nebraska  episode  dramatically 
illustrates  the  need  for  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  (Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  truth-in-lending  bill  would 
require  all  lenders  and  credit  sellers  to 
truthfully  and  accurately  disclose  the 
finance  charges  and  Interest  rates  which 
are  assessed  for  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions. I  am  sure  tliat  many,  if  not 
most,  consumers  in  Nebraska  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  tiave  been  pay- 
ing— in  almost  every  case  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal — a  finance  or  in- 
terest rate  in  excess  of  9  percent  per 
year. 

I  feel  confident  that  lenders  would  not 
have  been  so  emboldened  as  to  risk 
wholesale  violation  of  the  tisury  law  In 
Nebraska  if  consumers,  borrowers  and 
buyers  had  known  all  along  that  their 
personal  credit  was  costing  them  as 
much  as  18  to  25  percent  per  year  in 
interest  on  the  purchases  of  used  cars, 
as  much  as  at  least  18  percent  for  de- 
P«utment  store  revolving  credit,  and 
sometimes  In  excess  of  50  percent  for 
department  store  credit.  Indeed,  even 
the  standard  rate  charged  by  lenders 
for  FHA-lnsured  title  I  repair  and 
modernization  loans  of  9Vi  percent  per 
year  is  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by 
the  Nebraska  antiusury  law. 

If  the  annual  Interest  or  finance  rate 
had  been  disclosed  on  this  $1  billion  of 
personal  debt,  Ixjrrowers  and  lenders 
would  have  been  immediately  aware  that 
the  rate  of  Interest  charged  was  In  ex- 
cess of  the  9  percent  permitted  by  Ne- 
braska laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  attempt  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  is  a  fair  Interest  rate 
for  consumers  to  pay  in  Nebraska  or 
any  other  State.  However,  I  do  think  it 
is  revealing  that,  according  to  the  finance 
Industry  itself,  borrowers  in  Nebraska 
almost  always  pay  more  than  9  percent 
interest  rate  per  year.    I  believe  that 


every  borrower  and  busrer  has  the  right 
to  know  the  credit  charges  and  interest 
rates  he  win  pay  on  any  consumer  credit 
transaction.  This  is  what  the  truth  in 
lending  bill  would  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  its  entirety  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 

Nebxasxa  Ooubt  Rxtlsb  $1  BnxiON  IN  Tats 
Salbs  SmcB  1959  Wbrb  Illbgal — It  Calls 
Thbk  UsTBions  Loans;  Sokx  Bittbks  Kbxp 
Peoductb,  Sub  To  Obt  Paticxnts  Back 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum) 

Lincoln,  Nraa. — Are  installment  Bales  Il- 
legal? 

In  Nebraska,  most  that  have  been  made 
since  1969  apparenUy  are.  And  a  Stata  su- 
preme court  decision  last  week  apparentiy 
means  that  no  future  time  sales  can  be  made 
In  the  State,  unless  they  specify  installment 
pajrmente  at  what  retailers  and  finance  com- 
panies would  regard  as  a  very  low  rate  ot 
Interest. 

So  Nebraskans  who  since  1969  have  bought 
about  tl  billion  worth  of  cars,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  other  goods  on  monthly  paymenta 
face  an  aUurlng  prospect:  They  can  keep  the 
goods  without  making  the  paymenta.  In 
fact,  about  200  have  filed  suit  to  get  hack 
from  the  sellers  their  downpaymenta  and 
any  Installmenta  they  may  already  have  paid. 
In  one  case  a  Lincoln  couple  that  ordered 
some  $18,000  worth  of  equipment  from  a 
Chicago  firm  early  this  year  to  set  up  a  coin- 
operated  laimdry  is  skipping  Ita  naonthly  pay- 
ments and  suing  to  get  ita  $600  downpayment 
back,  while  keeping  the  equipment. 

What  brought  about  this  situation? 
Ironically,  the  desire  of  Nebnaka's  consimier- 
flnance  industry  to  get  lnstaUm«nt  sales  cov- 
ered by  a  specific  law. 

DOCIKINB  OB   LAW? 

Before  1959,  Nebraska,  like  many  other 
States,  had  operated  under  a  time-sale  "doc- 
trine" that  consisted  of  precedenta  set  in 
court  decisions,  but  not  fonnallzed  by  a  legis- 
lative act.  The  doctrine  permitted  time  sales 
even  when  the  difference  between  the  price 
the  buyer  wound  up  paying  in  Installmenta 
and  the  price  he  would  have  paid  in  a  straight 
cash  sale  exceeded  the  9-peToent  rate  limit 
set  by  State  usury  laws.  The  theory  was  that 
the  seller  was  being  compensated  for  having 
to  wait  to  collect  the  fall  prloe  and  experi- 
encing higher  oosto  than  he  would  tn  a 
straight  sale,  and  the  compensation  for  this 
was  not  an  Interest  charge. 

But  retailers  and  finance  companies,  anx- 
ious to  fcHTnallze  time-sale  procedure  and  to 
set  marl  mil  w  rates  on  installment  sales,  in 
1950  got  the  Kebraska  Legislature  to  pass  a 
spedflc  time-sale  law.  This  permitted  th« 
time-sale  price  to  exceed  the  cash-sale  price 
by  as  much  as  16  percent  cm  some  aiito  sales, 
and  by  as  much  as  12  pereent  on  other 
types  of  merohandlse,  baaed  on  a  1-year  pay- 
ment period.  It  also  tooched  off  a  series  of 
State  supreme  court  dedaiotM  that  have 
thrown  the  Industry  into  chaos. 

In  a  test  case  in  June,  the  court  ruled  that 
the  wording  of  the  1960  act  made  the  portion 
of  a  time-sale  price  to  be  paid  tn  installmenta 
a  loan  of  money  to  the  buyer,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  a  time-sale  price  and  a  cash 
price  was  termed  to  be  interest.  Moreover, 
it  ruled  the  legislature  acted  luoonstitution- 
ally  in  permitting  such  interest  to  be  set  at 
more  than  the  9  f>ereent  general  usury  limit. 
Though  the  Stata  ooostitutkm.  allows  th« 
leglalature  to  set  nr^*  »«■»»««»>  interest  rates, 
it  forbids  doing  this  in  special  lawB  that  is,' 
Uws  not  applying  to  ercryoiM.  Tlk$  eoort 
found  the  1969  act  to  be  such  apedal  legls- 
lation,  dnce  It  applied  only  to  retail  salea. 
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not  to  mftnufactursn'  and  other  whol«Ml« 
sal««. 

VSM  AI.TT  rom  DBumzms 

The  effect  ot  thi«  dedalon  was  to  brand  aa 
usury  all  time  sales  made  undar  the  1969  act 
at  more  than  9  percent  Interest — which, 
Nebraska  finance  men  say,  means  nearly  all 
times  sales  made  under  the  act.  And  though 
the  usury  may  have  been  unintentional,  it 
still  carries  a  penalty:  The  buyer  can  keep 
the  goods  and  the  usurer  can't  collect. 

In  later  decisions,  the  court  has  hammered 
home  the  point.  Last  week  it  struck  down  a 
time-sale  law  hastily  passed  by  the  legisla- 
t\ire  In  July  to  replace  the  1959  act.  Though 
the  new  law  changed  some  wording,  the 
court  found  it  still  amounted  to  unconstitu- 
tional special  interest-rate  legislation. 

In  an  intermediate  decision,  the  court 
went  ftirther  to  strike,  seemingly,  at  the 
whole  legal  basis  of  a  time-sale  doctrine. 
In  that  decision.  Involving  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corp.,  the  court  rtiled  that  "re- 
gardless of  the  term  used"  the  difference  be- 
tween a  time-sale  price  and  a  cash  price  is  a 
charge  for  the  loan  of  money  or  for  forbear- 
ance of  a  debt  and  therefore,  disguise  it  as 
we  will.  It  is  and  remains  interest. 

The  controversy  these  decisions  have  set 
off  "not  only  can  but  probably  will  spread 
into  other  States,"  predicts  Marvin  R.  Werve, 
vice  president  In  charge  of  consumer  credit 
at  the  Omaha  National  Bank.  Lawyers  note 
that  38  other  States  have  some  form  of  time- 
sale  doctrine  or  law.  But  at  least  three  of 
these — Missoxuri,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin— have  constitutional  provisions  Identical 
to  Nebraska's,  prohibiting  "special"  laws  set- 
ting interest  rates,  according  to  Max  A. 
Denney.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Finance  Conference,  an  organiza- 
tion of  sales  finance  companies. 

Whether  It  spreads  or  not,  the  controversy 
Is  having  bombshell  effects  In  Nebraska.  The 
legislature  currently  is  meeting  to  see  what 
it  can  do  to  clarify  the  situation.  But,  since 
last  week's  court  decision  killing  its  latest 
time-sales  law.  Governor  Morrison  has  ad- 
vised the  legislature  not  to  try  to  write  any 
more  time-sales  laws,  apparently  since  no  one 
now  can  imagine  one  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  uphold.  Instead,  the  Governor  has 
advised  the  legislature  to  attempt  only  to 
clarify  the  State's  general  Interest  laws. 

One  Idea  that  has  come  up  is  to  raise  the 
usury  limit  to  12  percent.  This  would  allow 
retailers  and  finance  companies  to  collect  on 
future  Installment  sales  something  close  to 
what  they  had  been  collecting.  But  it  would 
not  help  those  now  holding  apparently 
worthless  time-sale  paper  written  under  the 
1969  act.  "We've  already  handed  down  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  you  can't  breathe 
new  life  Into  a  void  contract  with  legisla- 
tion," sa3r8  Robert  A.  Nelson,  a  special  assist- 
ant to  Nebraska's  attorney  general. 

About  the  only  thing  that  wlU  help  these 
people,  it  seems  now,  is  a  possible  feeling 
among  customers  that  it  would  be  unethical 
to  press  for  retiim  of  money  paid  on  time 
sales,  or  to  stop  payments  on  outstanding 
time -sale  debt,  because  the  sales  were  made 
In  good  faith  (a  point  the  State  supreme 
court  concedes).  Some  retailers  and  finance 
companies  find  it  encouraging  that,  in  an 
earlier  case  In  which  one  lender's  time-sale 
paper  was  found  illegal,  80  percent  of  his 
debtors  paid  their  Installments  anyway. 

TXaaiBLX  TZaRT'S   BOLZ 

But  a  ntunber  of  Nebraskans  obviously 
feel  there  is  nothing  imethical  about  trjrlng 
to  get  back  the  money  they  paid  on  time 
sales  while  keeping  the  goods.  One  is  Terry 
Carpenter,  a  State  senator  best  known  out- 
side Nebraska  for  his  attempt  to  nominate  a 
fictitious  "Joe  Smith"  for  Vice  President  at 
the  1956  Republican  National  Convention. 
Inside  the  State,  he  is  known  to  finance  com- 
panies as  "Terrtble  Terry"  because  of  his 
lack  of  sympathy  for  our  problems." 


Mr.  Carpenter  says  he  bought  two  cash 
registers  for  about  »7,000  from  National  Cash 
RegUter  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has  paid 
some  $1,300  on  them.  He  currently  is  suing, 
not  only  to  keep  the  cash  registers  and  get 
back  the  •  1,300,  but  to  collect  interest  for 
the  period  the  company  held  the  money. 
His  suit,  he  says,  also  Is  on  behalf  of  all  per- 
sons who  bought  National  Cash  Registers 
and  other  office  machines  since  1959,  and  on 
that  basis  could  Involve  more  than  tlO  mil- 
Hon. 

Mr.  Carpenter  contends  there  Is  nothing 
unethical  about  this.  He  says  retailers  and 
finance  companies  were  warned  by  some  le- 
gal soxirces  in  1959  that  the  time-sale  act 
they  were  pushing  then  might  be  uncon- 
stitutional, and  should  now  take  the  conse- 
quences of  disregarding  this  advice. 

If  suits  by  such  people  as  Mr.  Carpenter 
and  the  Lincoln  couple  succeed,  it  is  unclear 
who  would  pay  back  the  money — the  sellers 
who  originally  wrote  time-sale  contracts  or 
the  finance  companies  that  bought  most  of 
them.  It  would  depend,  lawyers  say,  on 
what  agreement  the  two  might  make  and 
what  attitude  the  courts  take. 

LIUrr  ON  NKW  SALES 

Meanwhile,  new  time  sales  in  Nebraska 
can  be  made  only  at  9  percent  simple  inter- 
est. This  parallels  the  slttiatlon  in  Arkansas, 
which  threw  out  a  time-sale  law  10  yean 
ago.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  says  it  since  has 
made  all  its  Arkansas  time  sales  at  10  percent 
simple  interest,  the  maximum  rate  permitted 
by  that  State's  usury  laws. 

Simple  Interest  rates  are  lower  than  they 
look  because  simple  Interest  is  figured  as  a 
percentage  of  the  average  amoxint  of  debt 
outstanding  while  the  debtor  is  making  his 
payments.  A  time-sale  contract  specifying 
financing  charges  of  6  percent  of  the  pxir- 
chase  price  would  be  Imposing  close  to  13 
percent  simple  interest,  since  the  buyer 
would  constantly  be  reducing  his  outstand- 
ing debt. 

In  Nebraska,  the  effects  of  the  limit  have 
been  severe.  James  Talcott,  Inc.,  a  big  New 
York  financing  firm,  withdrew  its  "substan- 
tial" time-sale  financing  operations  from  the 
State  after  the  1969  law  was  struck  down, 
says  Oran  Hark,  a  vice  president.  Earlier 
it  had  financed  time  sales  of  construction 
equipment,  among  other  things.  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Credit  Corp.  has  not  yet 
ended  its  Nebraska  financing  of  farm  ma- 
chinery sold  by  its  parent  corporation,  says 
Herman  Ebsen,  president,  "but  if  favorable 
legislation  is  not  passed,  we'll  take  another 
look  at  it." 

There  are  some  indications  the  Nebraska 
economy  is  suffering.  New  car  sales  in  Au- 
gust dropped  9  percent  below  the  1962  month, 
the  first  decline  in  1963.  and  auto  men  say 
used  car  sales  have  fallen  much  more.  Ap- 
pliance sales  at  Sol  Lewis  Co..  an  Omaha 
store,  have  dropped  10  percent  since  the 
supreme  court  decisions,  "mainly  because 
no  one  Is  willing  to  finance  the  marginal 
buyer  at  9  percent  simple  interest,"  says 
Mitchell  Lewis,   treasurer. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

lilr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct  our  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial which  was  published  recently  by 
the  Westerly  Sun  in  Westerly,  RJ.,  and 
which  pertains  to  the  possible  sale  of 
U.S. 'wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  supported  such  an  undertaking 
on  the  grounds  that  by  selling  wheat  and 
other  "soft"  consumer  goods  to  Russia 
and ,  nations  dominated  by  communism 
for  "hard"  currency  we  would  be  di- 
minishing Communist  resources  to  con- 
ducj  aggressive  policies  against  us.  This 
editorial  emphasizes  that  "any  drawing 
together    on    common    ground    without 


sacrifice  of  our  freedom  or  ideals  is  to 
our  advantage  because  such  contacts 
lessen  the  danger  of  war." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  editorial 
is  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  full  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Rnsau  Nkkds  Wheat 

The  Soviet  Union's  great  need  for  wheat  to 
make  up  short  domestic  supplies  has  now 
been  clearly  set  forth  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
himself.  He  has  told  the  Soviet  people,  in  a 
speech  that  took  up  3  pages  of  Izvestia,  that 
this  year's  disastrous  harvest  has  made  it 
necessary  to  buy  millions  of  tons  of  wheat 
from  the  West. 

The  Khrushchev  speech  was  the  final  step 
In  the  process  of  gradually  letting  the  people 
in  on  the  dismal  news.  The  best  that  he 
could  say  about  the  situation  was  this:  "On 
condition  that  we  economize  on  bread,  the 
resources  we  have  will  be  enough  to  supply 
normally  the  population  of  the  country." 
He  evidently  Included,  In  "the  resources  we 
have,"  nearly  10  million  tons  of  wheat  bought 
from  Canada  and  Australia. 

Whether  the  Kremlin  also  would  like  to 
buy  some  U.S.  wheat  has  not  yet  been  made 
clear.  The  chances  seem  good  that  Russia 
WlU  seek  more  wheat  somewhere,  possibly 
from  this  country.  Soviet  needs  are  pro- 
portionately greater  than  ours,  because  per 
capita  bread  consumption  is  over  400  pounds 
a  year,  about  four  times  the  U.S.  figure. 

The  extent  of  the  Soviet  need  may  encour- 
age some  feeling  in  this  country  that  this  is 
all  the  better  reason  to  withhold  our  wheat. 
It  may  be  argued  that  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  aiding 
the  enemy.  This  is  a  narrow  view  of  the 
situation,  rooted  in  the  idea  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  is  to  hold  them 
at  daggerpoint  and  beat  them  when  it  comes 
to  war. 

On  the  contrary,  any  drawing  together  on 
common  ground  without  sacrifice  of  our  free- 
dom or  Ideals  Is  to  our  advantage  because 
such  contacts  lessen  the  danger  of  war. 
Selling  Russia  wheat  when  she  needs  it 
might  be  one  of  the  best  steps  we  could  take 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  climate 
for  East- West  agreement. 
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RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  time 
of  decision  and  debate  in  the  area  of 
Federal  regulation  of  the  transportation 
industry,  it  is  reassuring  to  hear  fresh 
tliinking  and  informed  analysis  eminat- 
ing  from  the  regulatory  agency  which  is 
most  intimately  concerned.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  very  interesting  speech 
entitled  "Rail  Passenger  Service?"  by 
Commissioner  William  H.  Tucker  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  deliv- 
ered Octobeir  7.  before  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Passen- 
ger TraflBc  Officers  and  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Ticket  Agents,  at 
Miami  Beach. 

Commissioner  Tucker  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  plight  of  our  present 
rail  passenger  service,  of  the  aging  and 
obsolete  equipment  now  In  service  and  of 
the  low  rate  of  investment  in  research 
and  development.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Commissioner  clearly  sees 
an  important  and  necessary  role  for  the 
railroads  in  the  crowded  society  of  the 
future  and  he  calls  for  innovation  and 


new  ideas  on  the  part  of  rail  manage- 
ment. Government,  and  everyone  con- 
cerned to  meet  the  needs  to  come. 

This  approach  coincides  with  my  own 
thinking.  It  was  against  this  same  back- 
ground that  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, and  again  this  year,  my  proposal 
for  an  interstate  authority  to  operate 
high  speed  rail  passenger  service  be- 
tween Washington,  DC,  and  Boston. 
This  proposal  has  prompted  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  all  transportation  in 
the  highly  populated  megalopolitan  cor- 
ridor of  our  Northeastern  States,  and 
that  study  is  now  in  full  progress  wittiin 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  hope 
to  get  the  results  by  the  middle  of  1964. 

I  commend  Commissioner  Tucker  for 
making  this  clear  and  incisive  statement 
on  this  important  matter  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  RKcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AooaEss  BT  Commissioner  Tuckes 
I 

Rail  passenger  service?  Do  we  need  it? 
What  is  its  futxire?  Let's  start  on  these 
questions  by  briefly  acknowledging  the 
darker  side  of  the  present  picture. 

No  railroad  passenger  man  nor  the  gen- 
eral public  needs  to  be  told  that  railroads 
providing  passenger  service  have  their  prob- 
lems. Even  those  who  generally  predict  a 
brighter  picture  for  the  common  carrier  as 
a  consequence  of  governmental  and  trans- 
portation industry  efforts  of  recent  months 
have  to  admit  that  this  progress  will  not 
substantially  "rub  off"  on  railroad  passenger 
servloe.  More  pessimistic  obaervers  count 
the  years  of  the  life  expectancy  of  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  and  many  are  already  pigeonholing 
rail  passenger  travel  as  a  vestige  of  a  bygone 
era  along  with  the  horse  and  buggy. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  huge  deficits  piled 
up  each  year,  or  at  the  absolute  decline  in 
passenger  miles  in  the  past  30  years,  despite 
the  increase  in  total  intercity  travel,  is 
enough  to  assure  moet  observers  that  pas- 
senger travel  by  raU  is  no  breadwinner. 
Add  the  glamour  of  air  travel,  improved  bxis 
service,  the  American's  insatiable,  and  some- 
times incomprehensible,  urge  to  drive  his 
own  car,  and  the  future  of  rail  passenger 
MTvice  seems  even  more  bleak. 

I'm  sure  that  moet  of  you  will  not  accept 
passively  this  image  of  future  rallrocul  pas- 
senger service.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
truthfully  say  to  you  that  your  diligent 
efforts  in  improving  aerylce  alone  can  solve 
this  problem. 

Adequate  rail  passenger  service  la.  in  my 
opinion,  a  vital  and  necessary  requirement 
for  many  years  ahead.  While  no  one  can 
give  you  an  exact  formula  for  assuring  the 
futiue  of  rail  passenger  service,  I  would  like 
to  explore  the  present  need  for  such  service 
and  some  of  the  possible  avenues  which  will 
Improve  its  competlttTe  poetxire, 

s 
Several  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Koads  completed  a  study  of  pasaenger  travel. 
This  study  revealed  that  from  1929  to  1956 
the  naUonal  economy  reflected  a  lai-percent 
Increase  in  gross  national  product.  This 
p-owth  was  far  outst:rlpp«d  by  a  300  percent 
increase  in  automobile  passenger  miles. 
During  the  same  period  coumion  carrier  pas- 
senger miles  roee  by  84  percent.  Although 
tnls  gain  was  less  than  the  economy's  growth 
fate,  it  surpassed  the  38  percent  population 
increase. 

While  the  reliance  on  the  automobUe  has 
continued  to  increase  to  the  point  where  90 


percent  of  all  intercity  passenger  traffic  now 
moves  by  private  car,  the  tremendous  In- 
crease in  tourist  and  business  ezpeiullturss 
BtUl  provided  the  conunon  carriers  with  an 
increase  oif  approximately  47  billion  revenue 
passenger  miles  In  1962  over  the  1936  leveL 
In  1962,  intercity  buses  accounted  for  18.1 
billion  and  the  tnmk  airlines  for  SliS  bil- 
lion revenue  passenger  mUes  of  this  new 
trafllo.  Unfortunately,  the  railroads'  share 
of  this  total  gain  was  only  1.4  bUllon  miles. 

The  changes  in  travel  habito  have  not 
grown  evenly  in  the  years  since  1936.  Both 
rail  and  bus  passenger  service  hit  an  all-time 
high  during  the  war  years.  Subsequently, 
rail  and  bus  passenger  service  hit  an  aUtlme 
peak  of  97.7  billion  passenger  revenue  miles, 
in  1944;  although  losses  have  been  very 
gradual  in  recent  years.  Bus  travel  tapered 
off  slowly  after  1945.  to  19.7  billion  In  1961; 
and  then  climbed  to  21  bUllon  last  year. 
Trunk  airlines  Jumped  from  1  to  7.8  biUion 
in  the  forties  and  quadrupled  In  the  next 
decade. 

Looking  at  the  three  modes  In  terms  of 
net  Income.  I  see  some  hope  in  the  fact  that 
the  rail  passenger  deficit  has  l>een  cut  from 
Ite  1957  high  of  $723,670,000  to  $394,277,000 
last  year.  These  savings,  however,  have  re- 
sulted, to  a  large  extent,  from  the  large 
number  of  discontinuances  and  abandon- 
mente  of  raU  passenger  service,  particularly 
after  this  course  of  action  was  stimulated  by 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  Whatever 
optimism  might  be  encouraged  by  the  de- 
crease In  the  annual  passenger  deficit  must 
be  tempered  by  the  realization  that  the  drop 
in  revenue  passenger  mUes  has  been  fairly 
proportionate  to  this  deficit  decrease. 

Net  Income  of  the  intercity  bus  industry 
has  increased  markedly  during  the  past  8 
years.  With  the  exception  of  1960,  the  indus- 
try has  Increased  Ite  net  income  annually. 
Last  year's  $42.4  million  was  almost  a  180- 
percent  gain  over  1956.  But  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  new  revenue  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  more  charter  trips  and  express  carried. 

Despite  the  rapid  Increase  in  air  travel, 
net  income  for  the  tnmk  lines  has  faUed  to 
equal  Its  1955  high  of  nearly  $63  mllUon. 
Last  year  the  trunk  airlines  showed  an  $8.3 
mUlion  profit.  Even  this  small  margin  was 
a  distinct  Improvement  over  their  $34.5  mil- 
lion loss  for  the  previous  year.  In  1960  the 
trunk  alrUnes  barely  broke  even  with  a  profit 
of  $68,000.  These  profit  fluctuations  can 
be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  periodic  variations 
in  reequipment  outlays,  safety  records,  and 
the  general  financial  outlook  in  the  business 
community  Inasmuch  as  business  travel  sup- 
plies a  large  part  of  the  trunkllnee'  revenues. 
Nevertheless,  the  figures  emphasize  that  the 
Nation's  trunk  airlines  as  a  whole  are  not 
extremely  profitable  despite  the  large  Increase 
in  traffic. 

Perhaps,  the  bleak  rail  deficit  plotxire  and 
the  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  private  automo- 
bile traffic  as  one  of  Ito  real  competitors  have 
contributed  more  to  the  predictions  of  the 
demise  of  rail  passenger  service  than  any- 
thing else.  A  major  effort  to  rejuvenate  rail- 
road ptiasenger  service,  therefore,  cannot  be 
confined  to  examining  the  present  and  past 
travel  trends  with  the  financial  records  of 
the  other  two  forms  of  common  carriers. 

Without  underplajring  the  significance  of 
these  (now  steUc)  facts,  I  believe  that  it  is 
much  more  Important  to  evaluate  the  future 
need  for  rail  passenger  service.  By  1970,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  estimated  that  the 
U.S.  population  will  total  between  209  and 
214  million.  The  population  for  1980  should 
be  between  246  and  260  million. 

While  estimates  of  probable  intercity  pas- 
senger miles  at  a  future  date  lack  statistical 
precision,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
predicted  that  Intercity  travel  could  Increase 
by  68  percent  in  1970  and  133  percent  in  1980 
over  1961  levels. 

This  same  study  forseee  a  continuing  rela- 
tive decline  in  travel  by  common  carrier. 
However,  ite  traffic  projections  for  common 


carriers  still  wotild  result  in  a  80  percent 
increase  by  1970  and  nearly  60  percent  by 
1980  over  the  intercity  passenger  miles  re- 
peated by  all  common  carriers  in  1961.  I 
should  add  that  I  have  read  other  studies 
which  have  been  much  more  optimistic  ahout 
the  future  use  ot  common  carrier  service. 
Tourist  and  business  expenditures  fcM-  inter- 
city travel  are  stUl  rising  far  faster  than  the 
general  economic  growth.  There  wlU  be 
more  elderly  people,  who  prefer  not  to  drive, 
traveling  during  their  retirement  years.  If 
the  railroads  can  captiu-e  only  2^^  percent 
of  all  the  traffic  generated,  which  is  ap- 
proximately their  present  proportion  of  aU 
intercity  traffic,  in  the  next  two  decades,  they 
can  more  than  double  their  present  totel 
of  revenue  passenger  miles. 

m 

Let's  look  at  the  future  through  the  eyes 
of  those  members  of  the  public  who  rely 
almost  excliisively  on  their  own  car  for  inter- 
city travel.  Olvlng  due  regard  to  the  need 
for  the  development  of  new  highways,  I  shud- 
der to  think  about  having  seven  cars  moving 
tomorrow  where  three  travel  today.  Without 
rail  passenger  service,  we  will  have  to  build 
so  many  highways  to  accommodate  this  flood 
of  vehicles  that  the  moet  densely  populated 
areas  of  the  Northeastern  States  and  parte 
of  the  west  coast  may  have  more  public 
concrete  than  taxable  land. 

With  forecaste  predicting  2  new  vehicles 
on  the  road  for  every  8  addlUonal  Ameri- 
cans, 100  million  cars  will  be  registered  by 
1975.  Approximately  half  of  all  the  mileage 
covered  by  these  cars  will  be  moving  over  the 
10  percent  of  this  Nation's  thoroughfaree 
which  are  In  metropolitan  areas.  All  these 
cars  lined  up  bumper  to  bumper  could  circle 
the  Equator  16  times.  Measiuing  by  the 
foot,  Detroit  is  turning  out  cars  much  faster 
than  we  can  build  new  streete  and  highways. 

The  large  metropolitan  areas  are  the  first 
places  to  feel  the  effecte  of  this  accelerating 
worship  of  private  transportetion.  As  quick 
access  to  the  cities  becomes  more  dilBcult. 
the  cultural  and  business  sectors  of  these 
communities  will  continue  to  pack  up  and 
head  for  outlying  areas.  This  U  urban 
sprawl  and  the  main  cure  for  this  disease  is 
adequate  transport  facilities.  The  cities,  in 
turn,  WlU  try  to  stem  this  tide  by  building 
bigger  and  better  expressways.  This  will  re- 
sult in  less  available  office  and  housing  space 
and  higher  texes  and,  as  a  consequence,  even 
more  businesses  and  people  will  head  toward 
the  suburbs. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  found  that  peak- 
hour  traffic  was  increasing  annuaUy  by  35.000 
vehicles.  As  a  solution  the  city  embarked  on 
a  stepped-up  freeway  program.  With  the 
initiation  of  such  a  program,  city  traffic 
officials  discovered  that  they  were  construct- 
ing 6  mUes  of  six-lane  freeway  each  year. 
However,  to  meet  the  infiux  of  new  traffic, 
the  city  would  need  30  mUee  of  six- lane  free- 
way each  year.  Some  transport  and  urban 
planners  forecast  that,  as  the  present  rate, 
the  future  highway  program  of  this  city 
wUl  cover  so  much  land  that  the  taxpaylng 
property  will  be  barely  siifflcient  to  meet  the 
basic  community  servioes. 

If  the  same  percentage  of  the  public 
stanchly  cUngs  to  the  steering  wheel,  it 
Is  obvious  that  some  cities  wUl  be  trans- 
formed into  highways  and  parking  lote.  Por 
example,  if  aU  the  travel  in  New  York  City 
was  reliant  upon  private  automobUes,  then 
all  of  Manhattan  below  50th  Street  would  be 
filled  with  multistory  parking  garages. 

While  the  orban  dwellers  look  at  their 
clogged  highways  as  a  problem  which  reaches 
Ite  greatest  proportions  during  rxmh  hour 
conunuter  traffic,  moet  city  planners  and 
transportetion  experte  see  two  separate 
transportetion  problems — commutetlon  and 
Intercity  travel.  Rush-hour  traffic  jams  pre- 
sent more  Immediate  threate  to  the  public 
but  the  intercity  crisis  is  as  real  if  not  quite 
so  obvious  to  the  general  pubUa 
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Am  tlM  subtirbs  stretch  farther  and  farther 
Into  the  hinterland,  the  average  commuter 
gets  up  earlier  and  gets  home  later.  The  40- 
hour  week  was  considered  a  tremendous  so- 
cial and  economic  advance  over  the  60-hour 
workweek  of  several  decades  ago.  Does  the 
average  cotnmuter  get  to  use  most  of  this 
extra  time?  I  doubt  it.  He  travels  farther 
each  year,  finds  more  of  his  associates  on 
the  highways,  and  pokes  along  on  theoe 
superhighways,  often  at  about  30  miles  per 
hour.  At  the  present  rate  of  automobile 
registration  and  urban  sprawl,  Clarence  Com- 
muter will  soon  be  sfiendlng  more  time  com- 
muting and  working  than  his  grandfather 
did. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  commuters  will 
have  to  turn  to  rail  service  for  the  longer 
commuter  trips  to  the  city.  Moreover,  re- 
duced accessibility  to  the  cities  will  affect 
Intercity  travel  and  place  a  premium  on  that 
form  of  transportation  which  will  be  eco- 
nomical, time-saving,  and  efficient.  In  my 
opinion  modernized  rail  passenger  service  can 
provide  this  service  at  the  lowest  economic 
and  social  cost  In  many  areas,  particularly 
In  the  short  to  medium  distance  trips. 

IX  this  potential  nuurket  for  passenger 
transportation  exists  and  an  effective  solu- 
tion cannot  be  found  by  a  greater  reliance  on 
private  transportation,  the  answer  must  be 
supplied  by  the  common  carrier. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  need 
technology  more  than  concrete  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  alleviate  this  highway  movement  prob- 
lem. And  we  need  this  technology  right 
now.  It  Is  possible  to  foresee  tremendovu 
change*  In  the  not  too  distant  future  such 
as  electronically  controlled  highway  move- 
ment. But  even  this  doesn't  spell  the  end 
for  rail  passenger  service.  Moreover,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  Ln  a  transition  period 
that  could  last  a  generation? 

XV 

The  establishment  of  an  ef&clent  and 
economical  rail  passenger  system  that  does 
not  pile  up  huge  deficits  is  obviously  not  an 
easy  task.  Since  1930,  except  for  the  war 
years,  the  railroads  have  regularly  ended  up 
in  the  "red"  on  their  passenger  service. 
This  fact  alone  has  given  support  to  those 
who  talk  of  eliminating  all  rail  passenger 
service  in  the  Kast.  Perhape  this  move 
would  help  to  solve  the  railroads'  problems, 
but  it  surely  would  not  solve  the  ever-In- 
creasing transportation  troubles  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  about 
developing  a  marketable  package  for  rail- 
road passenger  service.  I  am  not  about  to 
suggest  that  the  rail  Industry  can  solve  this 
problem  alone.  Rehabilitation  of  rail  ser?- 
ice,  both  commuter  and  Intercity,  will  need 
further  assistance;  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  assistance  from  State 
and  local  governments.  While  some  types 
of  rail  trips  can  be  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  others  will  require  external  relief  in 
the  form  of  legislative  changes,  subsidies, 
loans,  tax  relief,  or,  as  yet  undevised,  gov- 
enunental  props.  If  the  unprofitable  routes 
are  the  best  method  of  transportation  when 
cc«npared  to  the  total  social  and  economic 
costs  of  alternative  methods,  the  localities 
Involved  and  the  general  public  In  their  own 
Interests  should  insist  upon,  and  assist  in, 
their  development  as  a  desirable  public  serv- 
ice. 

Diirlng  the  past  3  yeairs,  there  have  been 
many  developments  which  appear  to  offer 
significant  aid  toward  the  need  for  healthy 
rail  pcusenger  facilities.  In  my  opinion, 
these  are  hopeful  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; and  necessary  if  rail  passenger  service 
is  to  reach  its  full  potential.  Although  I 
have  no  pat  solution  for  all  the  perplexities 
facing  rail  passenger  service  today,  I  would 
like  to  discviss  some  of  the  most  promising 
approaches. 


One  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  lin> 
proved  passenger  operations  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  better  equipment  and  services  at 
economical  rates.  Modernization  of  passen- 
ger trains  and  terminals  is  long  overdue. 
Having  spent  moet  of  my  life  in  the  North- 
east. I  have  not  been  fully  cognizant  of  the 
more  adequate  and  profitable  passenger  serv- 
ice offered  elsewhere  In  the  country.  How- 
ever, while  there  are  some  exceptions,  the 
average  for  all  U.S.  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, equipment,  and  financial  stability.  Is.  to 
say  the  least,  unimpressive. 

According  to  the  latest  flgxires,  58.5  per- 
cent of  the  passenger  cars  are  over  30  years 
old.  Only  3.9  percent  are  under  6  years  old. 
I  know  that  you  have  been  hearing  about  the 
advances  being  made  to  improve  terminals, 
to  offer  better  car  service,  and  to  provide  a 
host  of  other  technical  and  service  benefits 
to  your  clientele.  I  have  read  about  the 
steps  being  taken  to  offer  better  service  In 
the  proceedings  of  your  last  convention,  and 
I  realize  that  many  other  encouraging 
chsmges  have  recently  been  made.  Never- 
theless, we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
the  general  public  apathy  toward  rail  serv- 
ice can  be  subatantlally  overcome. 

One  of  the  most  promising  signs  In  this 
area  is  the  recent  self-criticism  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  from  those  affiliated  with  the 
Industry.  This  recognition  of  weaknesses 
and  the  impetus  given  to  research  and  Inno- 
vation is  heartening.  Last  August  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report,  "Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Railroad  Industry," 
by  a  group  composed,  in  part,  of  rail  people, 
concludes  that  the  Industry  has  failed  to 
explore  fully  all  scientific  and  technological 
opportunities.  A  similar  criticism  of  the 
lack  of  research,  innovation  and  moderniza- 
tion was  also  made  In  a  study  released  by 
the  Railway  Progress  Institute  a  year  ago. 

The  Research  Institute  proposed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  could 
possibly  be  another  shot  in  the  arm  for  up- 
dating rail  passenger  service,  providing  that 
the  individual  railroads  are  willing  to  lend 
their  full  cooperation. 

Pare  experimentation  In  rail  passenger 
service  has  been  recently  dramatized  by  the 
announcement  of  the  two  Canadian  rail- 
roads to  cut  fares  by  as  much  as  68  percent. 
Although  not  as  eyecatching,  the  Boston 
commuter  experiment  on  the  Boston  ft 
Maine  and  the  New  Haven  has  been  favorably 
received  by  the  general  public.  In  January 
the  Boston  &  Maine  added  178  commuter 
trains  on  7  lines  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  4ropped  fares  by  30  percent.  The  New 
Haven  subsequently  Joined  the  demonstra- 
tion project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract between  State  and  railroad  officials,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  through  the  Housing 
and  kome  Finance  Agency  and  the  Coounon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  wUl  pay  the  rail- 
roads over  93  million  to  help  finance  this 
experiment. 

Th^  Boston  pilot  study  Is  allowing  the 
railroads  to  experiment  with  various  types 
of  schedules,  fares,  and  services  In  order  to 
explore  the  various  facets  of  the  potential 
for  rail  passenger  service.  I  am  hopeful  that 
similar  projects  can  be  Initiated  to  test  the 
potentials  for  other  markets.  The  increased 
rush-hour  patronage,  the  decline  of  highway 
traffic  congestion,  and  the  marked  increase 
in  patronage  during  the  ofTpeak  hours  cer- 
tainly suggest  that  this  may  be  a  successful 
prototype  for  other  areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  devising  a  better  cost-service  package 
is  the  basic  solution  to  the  passenger  dilem- 
ma. On  the  contrary,  many  other  forms 
of  assistance  are  required  from  external 
sources.  Nevertheless,  technological  and 
servlc^  Improvements  must  be  made  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  Today,  the  rallroculs  are 
spending  only  $7  on  research  out  of  every 
910,000  received  from  gross  operating  reve- 


nues. One  railroad,  alone.  acco\inted  for 
33  percent  of  the  total;  6  railroads  were 
responsible  for  60  perecnt  of  the  total;  and 
70  percent  of  the  103  class  I  railroad  re- 
ported no  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures at  all. 

The  second  main  source  of  help  must 
come  from  those  local  and  State  govern- 
ments of  areas  which  require  the  preserva- 
tion of  passenger  service.  These  bodies 
represent  the  general  public  and  it  Is  the 
general  public  who  Is  going  to  be  hit  the 
hardest  by  the  eventual  cessation  of  rail 
service  If  passenger  deficits  continue  to  un- 
dermine the  health  of  all  rail  operations. 
While  the  railroads  must  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  the  Interests  of  the  public,  it  Is 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  they  can  offer 
unprofitable  services  year  after  year. 

In  the  longrun  rail  passenger  deficits, 
without  public  assistance,  must  be  made  up 
through  freight  rate  Increases.  If  passenger 
service  is  to  be  subsidized,  should  it  be 
done  by  the  general  public,  or  the  freight 
shipper?  To  meet  the  Increased  freight  com- 
petition by  motor  carriers,  water  carriers, 
and  pipelines,  rail  rates  have  been  lowered. 
A  general  decrease  In  profits  from  rail  freight 
operations  indicates  that  freight  revenues 
can  no  longer  pay  for  passenger  deficits  in 
many  areas. 

Relief  from  burdensome  taxes  is  one  direct 
way  for  States  and  cities  to  aid  the  railroads. 
In  the  Railroad  Passenger  Deficit  case,  306 
ICC  463,  the  Conunlsslon  found  that  it  took 
13.8  percent  of  passenger  revenues  to  meet 
taxes."  With  the  upward  spiral  of  prc^>erty 
taxes  in  metropolitan  areas,  partltilly  due  to 
the  removal  of  highway  rights-of-way  from 
the  tax  rolls,  immediate  measures  must  be 
initiated  to  lessen  the  costs  of  maintaining 
rail  facilities  in  densely  populated  areas. 

Another  related  source  of  relief  is  the  re- 
moval of  inequitable  tax  assessment  ratios 
which  have  discriminated  against  railroad 
property.  All  too  often,  it  seems,  th»t  local- 
ities have  attempted  to  bleed  the  railroads 
as  possessors  of  "deep  pockets."  Many  crit- 
ics of  high  rail  taxes  also  claim  that  local 
resistance  to  abandonments,  trail  discon- 
tinuances, and  consolidations  has  stemmed 
budeally  from  the  desire  to  keep  railroad  tax 
payments  fiowlng  in.  This  at  least  appears 
to  minimize  tax  burdens  oq  other  Industries 
and  the  public. 

Local  or  State  subsidies  constitute  a  third 
form  of  assistance  such  as  in  the  Boston  ex- 
p>erlment.  More  extensive  provision  of  equip- 
ment loaxis,  and  the  provision  of  publicly 
supported  terminal  facilities  at  low  cost 
rentals  have  also  been  introduced  to  place 
passenger  service  on  a  sounder  financial 
footing. 

Finally,  State  and  local  governments,  where 
it  becomes  necessary,  could  assume  owner- 
ship of  lines  and  lease  the  trackage  as  has 
been  done  with  part  of  the  Rutland  Rail- 
road. The  Staten  Island  presents  another 
variation  of  this  form  of  assistance  where 
the  line  was  leased  to  the  city  of  New  York 
and  operated  by  the  B.  &  O.  as  agente  of  the 
city. 

On  a  nationwide  scale  this  type  of  solu- 
tion has  resulted  in  renewed  interest  in  the 
development  of  a  National  Railrocul  Pas- 
senger Service  Corporation,  which  has  been 
proposed  to  place  all  rail  passenger  service 
under  the  single  control  of  a  private  or  pub- 
lic corporation.  This  idea  has  been  outlined 
in  many  different  ways  and  will  require  ad- 
ditional research  and  discussion  before  any 
final  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

More  local,  but  similar,  programs  are  also 
under  study  In  Philadelphia  and  the  trl- 
State  area  of  New  York.  Connecticut,  New 
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» In  comparison,  the  corresponding  per- 
centage of  freight  revenues  assigned  to  that 
service  was  8.9  percent  in  1957. 


Jersey,  to  mention  but  a  few  examples.  In- 
cr—rtnc  cancellations  of  passenger  schedules, 
coupled  with  findings  of  many  planners  that 
rail  service  is  vital  to  an  efficient  transport 
complex,  have  accelerated  the  extent  of  as- 
sisUnce  offered  by  State  and  local  govem- 
menU.  More  help  is  Immediately  needed,  for 
unless  the  public  supports  SUte  and  local  as- 
sistance, the  number  of  jiassenger  discontin- 
uances will  continue  to  mount. 

vn 

The  need  for  governmental  assistance 
exists  at  the  Federal  level  as  well.  Repeal  of 
the  10-percent  Federal  excise  tax,  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  geared  to  hasten  equipment 
modernization,  and  expansion  of  the  trans- 
portetion  research  programs  are  the  principal 
recent  developments  and  they  Indicate  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
passenger  problem  and  a  greater  wUllngness 
to  provide  assistance.  The  Transportation 
Act  of  1958  Included  a  provision  which  has 
facilitated  the  reduction  of  those  unprofita- 
ble passenger  trains  which  were  not  required 
by  the  public  and  which  placed  an  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  Aid  to  pas- 
senger operations  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments also  has  been  sUmulated  some- 
what by  the  Federal  Government. 

Without  infringing  upon  the  responslbU- 
lUes  of  States  and  cities  to  Influence  their 
own  transportation  systems,  the  Hovislng  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  financed.  In  part, 
a  number  of  passenger  experiments  uUllzlng 
various  types  of  common  carriers.  The 
lu-ban  mass  transportation  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  awaiting  action 
in  the  House.  Here  again  I  can  see  greater 
emphasis  on  a  coordinated  transport  system 
as  well  as  a  recognition  that  funds  must  be 
made  available  for  equipment  and  facUlUes 
Piecemeal  consideration  of  transportation 
programs  exclusively  directed  toward  either 
buses,  private  automobiles,  highways,  air- 
ports, or  raUs  must  inevitably  produce  excess 
capacity.  Inefficiency,  and.  of  great  Impor- 
tance.  Increased  costs  of  traveling  to  the  Ken- 
eral  public.  ' 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  conduct- 
ing a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  transport 
problems  in  the  Boston-Washington  corri- 
dor as  a  result  of  a  proposal  by  Senator  Pkll. 
Of  Rhode  Island.  This  study  u  attempting 
to  determine  the  future  demand  for  all  typee 
of  transportation,  although  the  principal 
•mphasis  U  being  placed  on  passenger  service. 

An  adequate  and  efficient  transport  com- 
Plex  cannot  be  developed  without  this  kind 
Of  comprehensive  research.  This  "Megalo- 
polltan  Study"  will  Include  analyses  of  the 
kinds  of  improvement  for  raU  passenger 
•ervlce  which  can  economically  be  utUlzed 
to  meet  the  demand  for  intercity  passenger 
travel  between  now  and  1980. 

Another  study  is  examining  the  country's 
I*Menger  and  freight  requirements  for  a 
national  emergency.  While  the  public  U 
informed  about  the  tremendous  contrtbu- 
uons  that  the  railroads  made  during  World 
War  n.  there  may  be  a  lack  of  realism  in 
the  beUef  that  railroads  must  maintain  a 
re«erve  capacity  to  meet  aU  defense  require- 
ments from  proflte  gained  solely  from  nor- 
mal traffic  revenues.  If  our  country's  de- 
fense needs  will  require  the  preservation 
or  rail  facilities  which  cannot  be  used  for 
normal  business,  and  which  may  place  the 
railroads  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  then 
I  believe  it  U  not  only  unfair  but  bad  eco- 
nomic policy  to  make  the  industry,  and 
Ultimately  the  shippers,  foot  the  entire  biU 
for  these  national  needs. 

If  SUte  and  local  tax  reforms  and  con- 
cisions are  made,  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider legislation  to  make  this  new  revenue 
source  free  of  Income  tax  untU  passenger 
deficits  are  eliminated.  Such  relief  would 
reassure  the  State  and  local  governments 
^at  their  assistance  to  passenger  operations 
Will  not  be  partially  eliminated  by  Federal 
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income  taxes  for  those  roads  whose  combined 
freight-passenger  operations  show  a  profit. 

Making  equitable  the  subcidles  and  user 
charges  among  the  Tarious  common  carriers, 
and  between  comm(Hi  carriers  and  private 
transportation,  is  also  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  healthy  system  wherein  each 
form  of  transportation  can  assert  its  service 
as  well  as  Its  cost  advantages.  Any  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  the  passenger  carrier,  as 
well  as  road  building  programs,  must  be 
based  on  a  demonstrated  need  for  the  par- 
ticular transportation  involved  and  on  an 
overall  evaluation  of  the  effects  which  will 
befall  competitively  affected  carriers. 

President  Kennedy's  transportation  mes- 
sage of  1962  recommended  that:  (1)  user 
charges  be  extended  to  both  commercial 
and  private  airplanes;  (2)  assistance  to  do- 
mestic trunk  air  carriers  be  reexamined  and 
subsidies  to  other  air  carriers  be  reduced; 

(3)  the  Federta  Oovernment  with  its  vast 
transportation  bills  should  utilize  privately 
owned    carriage    wherever    practicable;    and 

(4)  additional  research  should  be  iised  to 
Insure  that  the  Federal  Government  main- 
tains an  equitable  promotional  and  regvila- 
tory  framework  toward  all  carriers.  I  think 
that  the  President's  analysis  of  the  existing 
situation  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  possible. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  on  these 
proposals,  most  of  which  have  been  sup- 
ported in  principle  by  regulatory  agencies 
for  several  years. 

Railroad  passenger  operations  are  faced 
with  very  high  Inflexible  costs  for  taxes, 
labor,  matertal,  and  fuel.  There  U  little  that 
Indtistry  Itself  can  do  to  lower  these  expenses. 
I  have  already  mentioned  several  methods  to 
reduce  certain  tax  burdens.  Improved  use 
of  labor,  which  constitutes  60  percent  of  pas- 
senger operating  expense,  may  be  possible 
under  conditions  of  labor-management  co- 
operation. If  such  conditions  can  ever  again 
be  achieved  in  the  railroad  Industry. 

vm 
There  are  many  bright  signs  that  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  adequate  rail  pas- 
senger service  are  beginning  to  be  examined 
and  implemented.  However,  greater  effort  is 
going  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned or  it  is  going  to  be  a  case  of  "too  little, 
too  late."  I  strongly  beUeve  that,  even  if 
the  Industry  introduces  Improved  services 
and  has  the  complete  cooperation  of  Federal.  ^ 
State  and  local  govenmients.  the  public  must 
sUU  be  sold  all  over  again  on  the  conven- 
ience, comfort,  and  costs  of  railroad  pws- 
senger  travel.  There  has  been  a  growing 
stigma  attached  to  this  service.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  climate  catering  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  national  urge  to  fly  or  drive,  it's  going 
to  take  more  than  the  development  of  a  bet- 
ter travel  package  from  a  technical  stand- 
pcrfnt. 

The  advent  of  an  efficient  rail  service  Is  not 
by  Itself  going  to  bring  passengers  streaming 
to  the  doors  of  the  necirest  railroad  station. 
At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  an  advocate  of 
slick  promotional  campaigns,  I  suggest  that 
the  major  roadblock  for  you  is  dispelling  the 
traveling  public's  apprehension  about  riding 
the  rails.  Whether  the  negative  attitude 
which  I  think  prevalU  is  baaed  on  truths, 
half-truths,  or  Is  completely  false  makes  lit- 
tle difference:  rail  service  must  be  sold  as  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  other  transport 
facilities.  It  Is  undoubtedly  trite  to  say: 
"Building  a  better  moxisetrap  U  but  the  first 
step,  the  real  key  to  success  Is  mairing  the 
public  believe  you  have  something  to  offer." 
But  It  is  undoubtedly  trite  because  it  is  true. 

Several  of  the  research  studies  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government  shoxild 
offer  some  Insight  into  the  most  promising 
types  of  service  for  the  railroads.  Besides 
these  programs  which  I  mentioned  earUer, 
the  census  of  transportation  should  also 
produce  some  valiiable  information  on  trav- 
eling habits  and  preferences.     But  market 


r«)eearch,  including  public  relations  effort* 
in  raU  passenger  service,  has  definitely  not 
been  one  of  the  strong  points  of  yoiu"  in- 
dustry. 

Thi*  necessary  exploration  of  demand, 
service  and  sales  la,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  and  last  steps  in  developing  a  sound 
product.  In  order  to  design  the  equipment 
and  services  that  are  tailored  to  the  pub- 
lic's desires,  you  must  first  know  what  the 
public  wants.  TTien  the  public  must  be  told 
that  you've  made  rail  service  a  convenient 
way  to  travel.  And  let's  realize  once  and  for 
all  that  the  public  Just  wont  buy  poor 
service. 

Railroad  sales  historically  have  been  geared 
to  soliciting  freight  from  a  limited  number 
of  shippers.  Gaining  freight  traffic,  however 
difficult,  is  relatively  simple  compared  to 
convincing  passengers  to  leave  the  highways 
and  ride  the  railroads.  Any  good  freight 
agent  can  pinpoint  the  key  determinant* 
which  influence  shipper  patronage — for  in- 
stance, service  rellabUlty,  cargo  protection, 
rates,  and  available  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  playing  in  a 
different  ball  game  when  you  attempt  to  in- 
fluence passenger  travel.  The  cost  of  pri- 
vate automobile  transportation  Is  figured 
only  by  how  much  Is  cpent  for  gas,  oil  and 
tolls.  Longer  transit  time  Is  submerged  be- 
neath the  \irge  to  drive.  And  the  air  traveler 
still  proudly  announces  '«hat  he  flew  from 
Washington  to  New  York  In  an  hovu,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  It  took  3  hours  from 
his  office  In  downtown  Washington  to  Wall 
Street.  The  costs  to  and  from  the  airport 
often  similarly  disappear  from  his  consid- 
eration. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  freeh  perspective  on 
the  part  of  rail  management  dealing  with 
passenger  service.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  the  advsuitages  of  travel  by  rail. 
About  one  out  of  three  Americans  have 
never  ridden  a  train.  Most  of  those  who 
have  tried  rail  service  have  seen  the  worst  at. 
It — Jammed  oommuter  trains,  overcrowded 
holiday  tripe,  or  the  unkempt,  one-a-day, 
branch  line. 

As  a  potential  Intercity  traveler  consider* 
the  various  ways  people  move  around  our 
Nation  he  may  be  influenced  by  his  TV  set. 
In  the  course  erf  normal  viewing,  he  is  bound 
to  see  advertisements  suggesting  that  bu* 
riding  is  the  "easiest  travel  on  earth,"  that 
he  "take  tiie  bus  and  leave  the  driving  to 
us,"  or  that  he  "can  fly  to  New  York  every 
holu-  on  the  hour."  About  the  only  time  you 
can  find  a  mention  of  railroad  passenger 
service,  at  least  here  In  the  East,  is  as  an 
Incidental  prop  In  one  of  the  westerns. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  demean  either  the 
advantages  or  need  for  buses  and  airlines; 
they  both  win  play  Important  roles  In  trans- 
porting passenger*.  However,  the  railroad* 
must  significantly  Improve  the  jx-esent  pub- 
lic oonoeptlOD  of  their  passenger  service*. 

IX 

Thus,  It  is  gc^ng  to  take  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Industry  and  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  develop  raa- 
road  pacaenger  service  to  meet  the  intercity 
and  oommuter  demands  of  the  coming 
decade*. 

The  potential  market  is  available  and  the 
gap  which  would  be  left  by  the  cessation  of 
rail  passenger  service  could  be  filled,  if  at 
all^  only  by  enormous  economic  and  social 
ooet*.  Tbe  future  of  rail  passenger  service 
cannot  be  a  question  mark,  it  must  be  made 
a  reality. 


QILPATRIC  AND  TFX 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  others  who  are  fol- 
lowlng  with  interest  the  Intricacies  of 
the  TFX  controversy  an  article  written 
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tff  ClAifc  Ifoncnhoff  that  appeared  tn 
the  Oetober  27  Dee  Moines  Re«toter. 

The  article  entitled,  •aupatrtc  On 
Leave  IK^ille  in  U^  Post"  discloses  that 
the  Deputy  Dafenae  Secretary  did  not 
sever  his  ties  with  his  private  business 
infeeresta  at  the  time  he  entered  Oovem- 
raent  servlee. 

It  appears  the  Defense  Secretary  was 
ooly  on  leave  from  his  law  firm — the  flrm 
which  did  then  and  still  does  handle  the 
Oeneral  Dynamics  account — while  he 
was  sitting  on  the  impartial  board  which 
awarded  the  M  S  billion  TFX  contract 
to  Oeneral  Dynamics. 

Ut.  MoUenhoff  recalls  that  "Ollpatrle 
was  one  of  those  recommending  that  the 
contract  should  go  to  Oeneral  Dynamics" 
evexi  though  "the  Pentag(Mi  source  selec- 
tion board  had  favored  the  Boeing  Ca 
version  of  TFX." 

I  request  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Mollenhoff  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
aafoUovs: 

Q/OTtTOc  ow  Ijeats  Whtl«  tk  TJ S.  Poar — 

DnncT  Spur  PmxT  Wrrw  Law  Pm 

(By  CUrk  Mollenhoff) 

WAaatNWroM.  D.C. — Oroup  tnsuraaoa  r«o- 
ords  state  that  Deputy  Defeia««  Secretary 
BoawvU  Ollpatiic  waa  put  om  an  "on  leave" 
Bt&t\ia  rather  than  having  severed  hia  tlea 
with  the  law  firm  oT  Cravatii.  Swalna  & 
Moore.  It  waa  learned  Saturday. 

DocamenU  stating  tkat  OUpatrle  waa  on 
laare  have  been  obtalnad  hy  the  McCMlan 
Senate  InTesUgatlooa  Buboonuplttee  In  con- 
nection with  the  probe  of  the  TFX  warplaae 
contract. 

Thti  tafocmatlan  Is  regazdad  by  the  com- 
BlUee  as  Important  In  eatablUhlng  Oltpat- 
rlc's  continued  link  with  the  law  ftrm  during 
the  period  he  baa  been  the  No.  a  man  In  the 
Dareaae  Department.  OUpatrte  baa  aald  ha 
la  goli«  to  return  to  the  btg  Mew  York  law 
arm  later  this 


oiMiaAX.  omv&iicia 

Qllpatrlc  waa  a  lawyer  for  Oeneral  Dy- 
wamif  Co.  trom  1057  until  he  became  Dep- 
uty Delenae  Secretary  In  January  1961.  He 
has  atat«d  that  when  he  came  Into  the  De- 
fense Department  he  turned  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  account  over  to  one  of  hla 
partneia  In  the  law  flrm.  who  later  became 
a  director  of  Oeneral  Dynamics. 

During  1961  and  1960.  OUpatrlck  took  part 
tn  the  Pentagon  dec  laic  i  on  the  $6.5  billion 
TFX  progranv,  and  with  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  went  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  contract  with  President 
Kennedy. 

OUpatrle  was  one  of  thoae  recommending 
that  the  oontract  should  go  to  General  Dy- 
natnina  The  Pentagon  Source  Selection 
Board  had  favored  the  Boeing  Co.  version  of 
TFX  on  grounds  of  anticipated  superior  per- 
formance and  an  estimated  coet  that  waa 
lower  toy  $100  to  $41$  million. 

QBCZD   DKLAT 

After  the  contract  award  to  General  Dy- 
««Twtr.»  VIM  announced  on  November  24.  1962. 
Senator  Jokm  McCuxxaji.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  urged  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment hold  off  «'g"»"f  a  farmal  contract  vmtll 
hla  investigators  had  completed  a  preliminary 
review. 

OUpairlc  wrote  a  letter  to  MoClellam  re- 
jecting the  suggeatlon  that  the  contract 
ahould  be  held  upc  saying  he  had  found  that 
In  the  national  interest  It  should  be  signed 
Imnvedlately.  The  contract  was  signed  the 
same  day. 


I  ot  the  McCleUan  ooaunlttM 
MiMiliMi  of  Coi^reas  have 
aUpatrlc  ahould  have  dla- 
fram  handMtig  aay  sap  ante 
of  tiM  TPX  warp:aiM  oositraot.  even  If  he 
hMl  laads  a  ooosplete  raalgnatlon  from 
OraTatA.  Swmtne.  and  Moor*. 

LAW  lis  ooMiutuaa 

Ths  law  firm  has  continued  to  represent 
General  Dynamics  up  to  the  preeent  time. 

Oeneral  Dynamics  officials  have  testified 
that  approximately  $300,000  in  fees  had  been 
paid  to  the  law  firm  up  to  the  summer  of 
1963. 

Ollpatrle  haa  testified  that  In  1067  or  early 
1958.  be  obtained  General  Dynamics  aa  a 
client  of  Cravath.  Swalne.  and  Moore,  and 
until  January  1961,  he  handled  General  Dy- 
namics cases. 

General  Djmamlcs  records  show  that  he 
frequently  attended  board  meetings,  and  was 
consulted  on  major  problems  when  the  firm 
was  In  serious  financial  trouble  and  obtained 
more  funds  through  a  merger  with  Material 
Services.  Inc..  a  Chicago  flrm  headed  by 
Henry  Crown. 

OKMus  nipaoniKTT 

Ollpatrle  haa  declared  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing Improper  In  his  role  in  the  TFX  contract. 

He  haa  refused  to  discuss  details  of  his  ar- 
rangements with  the  law  flrm.  under  which 
he  has  been  receiving  more  than  $30,000  a 
year.  He  states  that  this  involved  compen- 
sation for  past  services.  He  has  declined  to 
say  if  any  of  It  comes  frcxn  the  General 
Dynamlca  account. 

mfoxa  TanMAM 
The  records  and  correspondence  between 
OUpatrlc's  law  ftrm  and  the  Insurance  com- 
pany show  that  he  also  was  put  In  on  leave 
status  with  the  group  Insurance  plan  in  1961 
and  19$a.  when  he  served  aa  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary to  the  Air  Force  in  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. 

OUp>atrlc  receives  $22,500  a  year  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara aald  he  made  a  "great  aacrlflce"  to 
come  Into  the  Govermnent. 

McNamara  said  Ollpatrle  plans  to  leave  the 
Government  soon  because  of  heavy  pergonal 
financial  commitments  that  he  must  take 
care  of  through  the  more  lucrative  prsctlca 
of  law.  <> 

oaoos  coKPLAnrr 

Representetlve  H.  &.  Ososa.  Bepublican.  of 
Iowa,  has  told  the  House  that  GUpatrlc  and 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  were  Involved  In 
Improper  roles  In  the  TFX  contract. 

He  said  both  should  have  dlaquallfled 
themselves  because  of  dose  associations  and 
financial  ttes  with  General  Dynajnlca  prior 
to  coming  into  Government. 

Korth  has  resigned  as  Navy  Secretary  ef- 
fective November  1.  He  baa  released  cor- 
respondence that  dlseloeed  he  was  promot- 
ing business  for  Continentel  National  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth.  TeK..  white  serving  as  Navy 
Secretary. 

He  vmeA  Navy  stationery  to  promote  de- 
postte  for  the  bank  he  formerly  headed.  He 
tised  a  Navy  yacht,  the  Sequoia,  to  entertain 
ofllclals  of  the  bank  and  some  of  the  bank's 
"extra  good  customers.** 

Korth  has  denied  that  he  was  involved  In 
any  Impropriety.  The  Justice  Department 
baa  written  to  a  Congressman  that  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  It  haa  available,  it  does  not 
believe  tiae  law  on  "conflict  of  tntereste' 
have  been  violated. 

However,  White  House  pressxtre  Is  said  to 
have  been  applied  to  Induce  Korth  to  resign. 


HUMAN  COLOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Walter  P.  Sanders  of  Waldport,  Oreg., 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  most  sin- 


cere and  touching  essay  which  cuts 
through  the  many  side  Issues  which  be- 
cloud the  basic  moral  principle  at  the 
heart  of  the  civil  rights  controversy. 

I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Walters 
for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
bring  this  very  short  essay  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  her  letter  of  September  30 
and  the  essay  attached  thereto  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  essay  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxooaD,  as  follows: 

Saw  Makint  ADornow. 
Waldport,  Oreg..  September  30, 1963. 
Senator  Wattyx  Mosax, 
Senate  Office  BuildiJiff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  SsNAToa  Moass:  The  attached  story 
Is  true.  In  that  while  babysitting,  and  read- 
ing stories  to  the  children.  I  have  been  asked 
the  question  which  prompted  me  to  write 
thla  story. 

At  thla  time,  with  the  segregation  situa- 
tion, and  the  problem  of  the  color  of  peo- 
ple's skins.  I  truly  believe  thla  story  Is  apt 
and  fitting,  and  am  hoping  somehow  It  can 
be  printed  and  read  by  thousands.     I  have 
sent  a  few  copies  to  some  of  the  newspapers. 
I  am  sending  this  copy  to  you.  Just  for  you 
to  read,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  read  It  to  yoiu-  grandchildren. 
Thank  yon  for  your  courtesy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maxt  a.  SANDxaa. 

Mrs.   Walter   F.   Sanders. 

DxAB  Johwwt:  You  asked  me  why  there  are 
so  many  different  colors  of  people  in  the 
world.  Ton  wonder  why  some  have  white 
skins,  some  brown  skins,  and  some  red.  Per- 
haps this  win  help  answer  your  question. 

When  God  made  the  flowers.  He  didn't 
make  one  size,  or  one  color,  or  even  one 
shape.  Just  like  people.  We  love  all  of  the 
flowers,  also  the  treea.  Their  leavee  are  of 
many  slses  and  colors.  Some  leaves  are  pale 
green,  abnoet  white,  while  others  are  yellow. 
or  red. 

To  complete  the  color  harmony  In  the 
world.  God  made  the  skins  of  His  children 
of  different  colors  also.  To  the  Amerlcsji 
Indian  He  gave  a  shade  of  red  akin.  Many 
times  you  hear  of  them  referred  to  as  "Red- 
skins.** He  gave  the  Orientals,  such  as  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  yellow  skins.  Some 
Negroes  have  a  light  brown  akin,  while  others 
have  a  darker  skin.  Many  of  the  so-called 
white  race  have  very  ruddy,  or  olive  colored 
Bktns.     No  one's  skin  la  really  white. 

Remember  last  year,  how  thrilled  we  were 
to  see  the  lovely  ahnost-black  tulips  In  the 
garden,  and  the  very  dark  red  of  some  of  the 
roses.  We  also  like  the  yellow  daisies,  the 
beautiful  brown  Iris,  as  well  as  the  many 
white  flowers. 

Now  Johnny,  stop  and  think  about  this. 
Dont  you  think  It  would  be  a  very  unin- 
teresting, pale  and  dull  world  if  everything, 
and  everyone,  were  only  one  color?  A  white 
world  of  freeh  snow  Is  lovely  to  look  at.  and 
also  lote  of  fun  to  play  In.  It  would  not  be 
BO  pretty  If  there  were  no  green  trees  to  be 
seen,  nor  If  we  did  not  see  the  limbs  of  the 
leafless  trees,  partly  covered  with  snow. 

How  Joyous  and  happy  everyone  feels  when 
we  see  a  rainbow  after  a  storm.  What  s 
glorloia  picture  one  sees  In  the  gold  and  rose 
of  a  sunset. 

We  know  that  God  made  everything  in  the 
world,  and  everything  He  made  was  good 
Tou  learned  that  In  Sunday  school,  dear. 
Remember  how  soft  Is  a  kltten*8  fur.  and  the 
petals  of  a  rose.  These  are  only  two  of  the 
lovely  things  God  made  that  we  touch. 

Remember  how  good  your  nose  feels  when 
you  put  It  In  a  bunch  of  Ulaes.     God  gav« 
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the  birds  their  Joyous  songs.  He  gave  all  of 
His  children,  no  matter  the  color  of  their 
skins,  the  ability  to  compose  beautiful 
music,  as  well  as  to  sing  many  beautiful 
songs. 

Always  remember,  Johnny,  no  matter  what 
color  of  skin  God  gave  to  His  many  children. 
He  made  all  of  them  with  His  love.  He  gave 
all  of  them  the  same  good  and  loving  hearte. 
If  God  loves  all  of  His  children,  no  matter 
what  color  their  skin,  la,  we  should  do  the 
same.  Every  person  of  every  race  and  every 
color  Is  a  child  of  God. 

SEPTKMBxa  30,  1S63. 


20333 


QUIT  THAT  EXPANSION,  COUNTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic laws  that  govern  a  society  in  to- 
day's modem  world  border  on  the 
Incomprehensible  and  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  many  people  would  rather  consider 
the  national  budget  and  economy  in  more 
simple  terms  less  prone  to  cause  doubt 
and  headaches. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  written  a  very  enlight- 
ening article  on  the  conflict  of  economic 
theories  and  the  future  course  of  our 
Nation.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  October  27  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SacpLK-MiNDKD  PaorxsaoB:    Qurr  That  Bx- 

PANSIOIt,    COUNTBT 

(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 
What  happened  to  talk  of  the  "proflt 
•queeae"?  TUe  fact  that  proflte  have  been 
establishing  new  records  every  quarter  has 
seat  It  into  temporary  hiding,  along  with 
talk  that  current  depreciation  should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  take  accoimt  of  algebraic  changes 
In  the  price  level. 

When  prices  start  to  rise  rather  than  fall. 
real-Income  depreciation  will  again  come  out 
of  hiding.  And  when  proflte  cease  to  grow 
■o  nicely,  we  ahall  again  hear  about  "proflt- 
less  prosperity." 

I  have  a  friend  who  U  a  simple-minded 
professor.  His  motto  has  always  been: 
"What  U  good  for  me  Is  good  for  me;  what 
1«  good  for  the  country  Is  good  for  the 
country."  He  fears  be  has  reached  the  peak 
•alary  a  professor  can  get;  so  he  Is  against 
everything  that  causes  the  country  to  ex- 
pand. 

Often  he  say  to  me:  "How  can  you  vote 
for  Democrate  when  you  know  that  they  are 
the  party  that  presses  for  high  employ- 
ment"? Experience  has  teught  him  that  I 
sm  a  hopeless  case. 

But.  being  simple  minded,  he  cannot  un- 
derstend  the  political  attitudes  of  business- 
men. He  has  the  naive  notion  that  their 
primary  Interest  Is  In  proflte.  And,  since 
profits  are  the  residual  leftover  after  relative- 
ly fixed  coste  get  paid,  he  flgvires  that  proflte 
are  the  principal  beneficiary  of  rapid  growth 
i  keep  reminding  him  that  the  unemployed 
and  the  partially  employed  also  benefit  from 
rapid  growth;  but  he  concentrates  on  one 
*blng  at  a  time. 

Most  Americans  have  grown  up  knowing 
that  Just  as  winter  follows  fall,  bualnesamen 
generally  vote  Republican.  My  professor 
irlend  came  to  this  country  as  an  adult 
And  although  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
our  summer  heat  and  our  auttminal  gales,  he 
suii  Qnds  It  marvelous  and  remarkable  that 
tne  group  whose  intereste  depend  on  proflte 
■Ppiaud  the  contractlonlst  orthodoxies  of 
oenator  Btkd.  and  Secreterles  Humphrey  and 
Anderson  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 


Although  puzzled,  he  Is  grateful  that  they 
work  for  his  Intereste  and  not  for  those  of 
their  stockholders. 

When  I  point  out  to  him  that  an  occasional 
big  businessman  comes  out  in  favOT  of  a 
Democrat— Thomas  I.  Watson.  Jr.,  In  the 
1960  Kennedy  campaign,  for  example — my 
friend  Just  shakes  his  head  and  says:  "It  Is 
always  for  the  wrong  reasons  that  they  go 
DemocraUc — out  of  a  misplaced  sense  of 
idealism  and  not  for  selfish  Identlflcatlon  of 
true  economic  intereste." 

Like  most  professors,  my  colleague  can  be- 
come eloquent  at  times.  He  accosted  me  on 
the  streete  of  Cambridge  the  other  day  with 
a  wild  look  in  his  eye:  "Do  you  know  what 
your  President  Kennedy  has  succeeded  in  do- 
ing?" Whenever  something  Is  amiss,  the 
President  Is  put  In  my  possession.  I  winced, 
expecting  to  hear  that  the  White  House  had 
ruled  that  professors  must  teach  at  least 
twice  a  week  or  had  cut  out  sabbatical  years 
by  arbitrary  edict.  The  indictment  was  not 
long  in  coining. 

"That  man  in  Washington  has  added  $100 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product  in  his 
3  years  of  office.  Think  of  what  he'U  do  if 
we  give  him  8  years.  Why  that's  a  20-percent 
Increase  since  early  1961." 

Trying  to  mollify  him,  I  pointed  out  that 
almost  all  the  Increase  was  in  real  terms 
rather  than  merely  reflecting  prlce-teg  in- 
creases. Also,  modesUy,  I  tried  to  make  plain 
that  productivity  has  been  especially  good 
from  1960-63  as  compared  to  1966-60.  and 
that  the  GNP  is  produced  by  the  citizenry 
and  not  by  a  few  people  In  Washington.  But 
Profesaor  X  was  too  smart  for  me. 

"I'm  not  complaining  about  that  part  of 
the  4-percent  growth  which  consisted  of  the 
2  Vi -percent  growth  that  was  typical  under 
Elsenhower.  I  can't  reasonably  object  to 
that.  But  as  an  economist  you  know  very 
well  that  increases  In  productivity  are  helped 
by  a  ruing  economy.  And  every  time  pro- 
ductivity rises  in  Detroit  and  Bridgeport 
I  have  to  pay  Just  that  much  more  for  the 
maid  who  helps  my  wife  with  the  house- 
work. 

"Take  last  year's  pause  In  business.  It 
might  well  have  turned  Into  a  recession  as 
In  the  good  old  days.  If  talk  of  a  tax  cut 
and  stepped-up  paymente  on  veterans'  in- 
surance and  lote  of  other  things  had  not 
been  done  or  been  in  the  ofling.  I'm  not 
getting  any  younger  and  if  these  postwar 
expansions  are  going  to  be  stretched  out 
In  duration  by  Government  interference 
whenever  am  I  going  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
those  depression  bargains?" 

Taking  leave  of  my  friend  (who  Is  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself).  I  return  to  the 
subject  of  profite.  Their  behavior  can,  1 
think,  be  explained  this  way. 

After  the  war,  capltel  was  scarce  relative 
to  labor  and  output  here  and  abroad.  Hence 
profite  were  large. 

This  led  to  the  wherewithal  and  the  In- 
cenUve  to  undertake  much  capital  forma- 
tion. As  capital  piled  up  each  unit  of  cap- 
ital began  to  compete  harder  with  each  unit 
of  capital  at  home  and  abroad.  This  process 
would  have  led  to  a  gradual  squeeze  on  the 
percentage  to  be  earned  on  the  Investment 
dollar,  whatever  was  done  in  Washington. 
The  only  thing  that  could  offset  this  com- 
petitive process  was  new  inventions  and  im- 
proved technology. 

Along  with  the  above  basic  trend,  there 
has  been  the  sad  fact  that  real  growth  rates 
began  to  languish  about  10  years  ago.  The 
formulas  we  uae  to  estimate  proflte  always 
contain  in  them  a  strong  term  reflecting 
growth  or  output.  If  output  stoys  high  but 
stagnant,  proflte  get  eroded  away. 

Hie  above  two  factors  account,  I  think, 
for  the  slackness  of  proflte  that  took  place 
In  the  late  IWO's.  Looking  ahead  I  wotild 
stress  one  caution: 

Oeneral  price  rises  wlU  do  more  to  end 
the  expansion  of  the  l»60'e  than  any  other 
single  thing.     Where  fUms  have  the  power 


to  raise  prices  a  little  more  or  a  litUe  less, 
they  can  selfishly  maxlmlae  their  long-nm 
proflte  by  choosing  a  little  less. 

Here  is  a  case  where  virtue  will  not  have 
to  be  Ite  own  reward. 


DEVELOPMENT      OP      THE      RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  West  is  the  develc^ment 
of  the  railroad.  The  State  of  Wyoming 
owes  much  to  the  determination  and 
energy  of  those  hardy  men  who  pushed 
the  iron  rails  across  the  West. 

It  may  surprise  many  people  to  know 
that  this  pioneer  activity  was  carried  on 
well  into  the  20th  century.  In  fact  the 
city  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  just  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  completion 
of  a  rail  link  with  lines  to  the  north  and 
south. 

Mr.  President,  the  Burlington  Railroad 
has  prepared  an  excellent  summation  of 
the  railroad's  arrival  in  Casper  which 
was  distributed  at  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration on  October  20.  This  celebra- 
tion included  a  steam  train  ride  from 
Casper  to  Arminto,  Wyo.,  and  return. 
More  than  1,000  persons  attended  that 
celebration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  brochure  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bro- 
chure was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
PurrrxTH  Anntvxesart  of  the  AaarvAt.  or  th« 

BtnujNCTON  RAnjtOAo  at  Caspkk,  Octobxk 

30—1913-63 


Casper  had  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "boom"  when  BurUngton  rails  reached 
It  in  October  of  1913.  The  Stete,  in  fact, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  outgrown  Ite 
frontier  atmosphere,  for  the  so-called  Old 
West  of  the  last  century  was  still  very  much 
In  evidence. 

The  building  of  the  line  to  Casper  waa  part 
of  a  master  plan  of  empire  builder  James  J. 
HIU  to  connect  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Texas  gxilf  porte  with  a  direct,  heavy  duty 
railroad. 

Hill,  famous  as  the  builder  of  the  Or«at 
Northern,  had  bought  the  Burlington  In  1901. 
He  also  had  working  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Sometime  between  1902  and  1905 
he  decided  to  build  an  entirely  new  line 
south  from  Billings,  both  to  provide  a 
shorter  route  to  the  gulf,  and  to  open  the 
vast  Big  Horn  Basin  to  development. 

The  railroad's  only  previous  penetration 
of  the  Big  Horn  Basin  was  a  line  from 
BUllngs  to  Prannle,  via  Toluca.  Construc- 
tion southward  from  Prannle  began  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1908,  and  reached  Klrby,  12  miles  north 
of  Thermopolls.  on  September  3,  1907.  There 
the  line  ended — at  least  temporarily. 

Meantime,  down  In  Colorado,  evente  were 
taking  place  that  would  prove  of  Importance 
to  Casper.  The  Colorado  &  Southern  Rail- 
way had  been  conducting  an  aggressive  ex- 
pansion program  sinoe  1900.  and  now  had  a 
system  that  extended — either  by  direct  own- 
ership or  by  trackage  right  agreements — 
from  Orin  Junction,  on  the  Platte  River  14 
miles  east  of  Douglas,  southward  to  Denver. 
Pueblo,  Trinidad.  Amarlllo.  Fort  Worth,  Dal- 
las, Houston,  and  Galveston 

It  was  readily  apparent  to  James  J.  Hill 
that  If  the  Big  Horn  Basin  line  from  Billings 
to  Klrby  could  be  continued  south  through 
the  Wind  River  Canyon  and  on  to  Grin  Junc- 
tion, his  dream  of  a  railroad  from  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  gulf  would  became  a 
reality — if  he  could  obtein  the  Colorado  & 
Southern.    Late  in  1907.  therefore.  HIU  and 
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BiuiUacton  Prealdant  Oeorge  B.  Harris  en- 
tered Into  negotlathMM  wltA  die  pricetpal 

owners  of  the  Colondo  h  SoutlMrn,  and  put" 
cbsMd  U  on  nee— ahsr  18.  IMM. 

Work  on  the  line  south  ot  Kirtoy  was  re- 
sumed In  July  of  1900.  Blasting  a  railroad 
through  the  rugged,  scenic  Wind  River  Can- 
yon proved  •  dlfflcuit  task,  but  Borllngtoa 
trackjB  reached  Casper  on  October  30,  1913. 
Construction  continued  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  the  line  reached  Orln  Junction  Just 
2  days  short  of  1  year  after  It  had  reached 
Caqien  October  IS.  1*14.  Oasper  now  was 
a  main  point  on  the  shortest  rail  route  from 
the  Padflc  Northweat  to  the  gulf.  With  the 
building  of  an  8-mlle  link  between  Wendover 
Junction  and  Onemsey,  Casper  was  also 
placed  on  a  mainline  route  to  eastern 
marks  ta. 

The  first  Burlington  train  to  roll  out  of 
Oasper  was  an  Inspection  train  that  had 
arrived  the  prevlovu  evening  from  Alliance. 
over  the  rails  of  the  North  Western  line  from 
Crawford.  A.  J.  Mokler's  Natrona  County 
Tribune,  of  October  33.  1913,  tells  about  It: 

"BUKUNCTON    OmcIAU    VISrT    CASPKB    MOMBAT 

"The  Burlington  Inspection  train  arrived 
In  Casper  Sunday  evening  on  the  Chicago  Jk 
Northwestern  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Burlington  line,  and  on  Monday  a  trip  was 
made  w«ct  from  here  by  the  ofllclals.  The 
train  consisted  of  two  coaches  and  an  an- 
giae  especially  built  for  the  purpoee  of  In- 
specting the  company's  roads.  The  oiBclals 
on  this  Inspection  trip  were  E.  D.  Koller. 
assistant  generiJ  manager,  of  Omaha;  S.  K. 
Young,  general  superintendent,  of  Alliance; 
O.  S.  Oupton,  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  of  BlUlngs;  W.  W.  Johnston,  assistant 
general  fraicht  agent,  of  Omaha:  T.  O. 
Hunter,  general  agent,  ot  BUUnga:  and 
Messrs.  Clenow  and  Winters  of  the  Great 
Northern,  who  make  their  headquarters  at 
Binings.- 

The  first  train  Into  Casper  over  the  new 
line  arrived  from  Klrby  Monday  evening. 
The  fact  It  arrived  on  time  may  have  been 
oonstrued  as  a  good  omen  by  those  who 
turned  out  to  greet  It.  The  same  Issue  of 
Mr.  Mokler's  Tribune  gives  this  Interesting 
account: 

"aauvAi.  or  mar  auauNcroM  tkaim  ik 
caspxa 

"Train  service  on  the  Burlington  system 
over  the  Casper  and  Oreybidl  Division  was 
commenced  on  Monday.  October  30,  and  tha 
first  train  came  Into  Caspar  at  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day evening,  arriving  In  this  city  promptly 
on  time.  Quite  a  number  of  passengers  were 
on  the  first  train  and  the  trip  was  made 
without  a  hitch  anyplace  along  the  line. 
The  service  for  the  present  wUl  be  tri- 
weekly, leaving  Casper  at  7  aoa.  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  axul  Saturdays,  arriving  at 
Klrby  at  7  p.m.  The  train  will  leave  Klrby 
at  7  In  the  evening.  C.  E.  McMlllen  Is  the 
agent  In  Casper.  He  was  the  agent  In  Cody 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  given  the 
Casper  station,  which  Is  considered  a  promo- 
tion. Mr.  McMlllen  will  move  his  famUy  to 
Casper  just  as  soon  as  he  can  find  a  house  In 
which  to  live. 

"At  the  preaent  time  two  boxcars  are 
being  used  as  a  depot,  but  one  of  th*:  nicest 
depots  In  tLe  State  on  the  Burlington  sys- 
tem will  be  btdlt  In  Casper.  This  depot  wUl 
coet  985,000,  and  will  be  built  of  brick  and 
stone.  It  win  be  located  at  the  foot  of 
Center  Street,  and  work  upon  the  structure 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  material 
can  be  gotten  on  the  ground.  Work  upon 
a  two-story  freight  depot  100  by  28  feet  was 
commenced  this  week.  This  building  Is  lo- 
cated at  the  foot  of  Wolcott  Street,  and  wlU 
be  between  the  main  track  and  a  sidetrack. 
so  loading  and  unloading  may  be  made  from 
either  side.  The  fact  that  the  Burlington 
system  Is  putting  up  these  substantial  and 
expensive   buildings   la   an   assurance   that 


Oasper  ts  to  ba  tha  principal  station  in 
Wyoming. 

"A  great  many  sidetracks  have  already 
baan  tooUt  in  tha  yards  here  and  a  large 
crew  ot  laborers  and  trainman  are  at  work 
loading  cars  with  gravel  on  the  north  side 
ot  tha  river  which  Is  being  used  to  surface 
tha  roadbed  weet  from  Casper.  A  large  wa- 
ter tank  Is  being  built  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tracks  at  the  foot  of  Center  Street,  and 
the  roundhouse  Is  being  built  east  from 
the  water  tank.  The  dispatcher's  ofllce  Is 
at  preaent  located  In  a  boxcar,  but  this  of- 
fice of  course  will  be  moved  into  the  new 
depot  when  It  Is  buUC 

"Just  at  preaent  the  service  over  the  new 
road  U  not  the  beat,  but  this  wlU  be  im- 
proved as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  Is  thought 
that  through  trains  from  the  gulf  to  the 
coast  will  not  be  In  operation  until  next 
sununer.  but  work  will  be  continued  on  the 
line  between  Casper  and  Orln  Junction  all 
winter  and  through  service  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible.  When  this 
stretch  of  road  U  finlahed  this  wlU  be  a 
transcontinental  line  and  some  very  fine 
trains  will  be  put  In  service. 

"The  stations  between  Casper  and  Ther- 
mopolis  are  Cadoma,  Bucknum.  Petrle,  Pow- 
der River.  Armenia  (now  Armlnto).  Madden, 
Lyslte.  Schoenlng.  Bonneville,  Emery.  Boy- 
sen,  Domlck,  and  Mianesela.  The  distance 
between  Casper  and  Thermopolla  la  134 
miles" 

That  portion  of  the  line  from  Armlnto  to 
Bonneville  was  almoet  entirely  washed  out 
by  fiash  fioods  in  1933.  and  had  to  be  rebuilt 
In  a  better  protected  location.  Burlington 
Bailroad  president  Harry  C.  Murphy,  then 
a  young  engineer  well  underway  on  his  rail- 
road career,  was  sent  to  Wyoming  at  this 
time  and  assisted  in  the  relocation  and  re- 
building efforts. 

During  the  oil  boom  years,  around  the 
time  of  World  War  I,  the  Burlington  hauled 
long  trains  of  tank  cars  to  eastern  refineries 
and  marketing  points.  During  War  II,  long 
oil  trulns  moved  In  the  reverse  direction; 
from  Texas  to  the  Northwest  In  preparation 
for  an  attack  on  the  Japanese  forcea.  The 
Casper  division  was  such  a  busy  point  that 
finding  enough  employees  to  conduct  opera- 
tions was  a  major  problem:  young  men  were 
recruited  from  all  parts  of  the  system  and 
sent  here.  High  Uvlng  coets,  lack  of  ade- 
ouate  housing  and  homesickness  prod\iced 
^a  continual  turnover.  The  railroad  erected 
a  hotel  to  house  employeee,  thus  keeping 
many  who  would  otherwise  not  have  stayed. 
The  housing  shortage  was  so  acute  that  one 
enterprising  clerk  in  the  division  freight 
agent's  office  rented  his  cot — the  only  sleep- 
ing accommodations  he  co\ild  find — to  two 
other  workers  each  day.  charging  them  91 
for  each  8  hoxirs  of  occupancy.  At  the  end 
of  8  hours,  the  clerk's  "guest"  would  be 
awakened  and  sent  on  his  way.  and  the  cot 
rented  to  another  for  the  next  8  hours. 
Casper's  "wide  open  frontier  town"  charac- 
teristics during  the  boom  years  afford  qulta 
a  story,  the  telling  of  which  will  not  be  at- 
tempted here. 

In  subsequent  years,  Casper  and  the 
Burlington  faced  World  War  I,  the  "roaring 
twenties"  and  Its  dizzying  booms,  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties.  World  War  II  and 
the  vast  surge  of  growth  that  followed. 

Smoke  from  Burlington  steam  englnea  no 
longer  blows  down  the  historic  Platte  Val- 
ley. In  place  of  the  chufllng  Iron  horse. 
supereiSclent  dlesel  locomotives — resplendent 
In  Burlington's  sliver  or  Chinese  Red  drees — 
fiash  over  steel  rails  that  pierce  the  rolling 
hins  and  prairies  of  central  Wyoming. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  the  State 
stands  on  the  threshold  ot  unbounded  ex- 
pansion. A  first  question  of  any  Industry 
considering  a  Wyoming  location  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  available  railroad  transportation.  Is 
It  dependable?    Oaa  irntas  be  made  to  offset 


the  disadvantages  of  Wyoming^  greater  dis- 
tances from  market  T 

The  Burlington  has.  time  and  again  In  the 
poet  War  n  years,  demonstrated  Its  desire 
and  ability  to  locate  new  Industry  In  the 
Cowboy  State.  Bxlstlng  lands  owned  by  the 
railroad  In  Casper  have  been  improved  to 
attract  new  industry,  and  additional  acre- 
age has  been  purchased  to  lns\ire  that  no 
Industry  will  be  turned  away  from  Casper 
for  want  of  a  suitable  location.  As  freight 
rates  have  been  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Wyoming  shippers,  freight  schedules,  too. 
have  been  trimmed,  thus  passing  on  to  Wyo- 
ming the  beneflU  of  Burlington's  post  War 
II  investment  of  ahioost  tl  billion  In  modern 
equipment,  stronger  track  and  an  efllclent 
plant. 

The  Burlington  U  t>ettlng  Its  next  60  years 
of  partnership  with  Casper  will  see  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  oil  capital  city,  and  In- 
creasing Importance  of  the  mainline  freight 
route  between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Southeast  and  gulf  points. 


OLAUS  J.  MURIE 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with 
a  real  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  that  I 
speak  today  on  the  death  last  week  of 
Olaus  J.  Murle.  Olaus  Murie  earned 
and  carried  well  the  title  of  "Mr.  Wilder- 
ness." Not  only  was  he  a  great  natural- 
ist and  former  president  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  but  he  was  a  man  to  whom 
the  wilderness  was  home. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  occurrences 
of  my  life,  Mr.  President.  Is  that  I  was 
able  to  spend  many  hours  \n  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Murie  and  from  him  learn 
many  new  and  Interesting  facts  about 
the  intricate  balance  of  nature  and  the 
beauty  and  calm  of  a  close  association 
with  a  wprld  unmarred  by  man's  frantic 
attempts  to  control  his  environment.  I 
have  always  loved  the  many  wilderness 
areas  present  in  my  State  of  Wyoming 
but  with  Dr.  Murie's  help  I  was  able  to 
discover  many  new  facets  of  beauty  so 
that  each  visit  to  the  wilderness  became 
even  more  enjoyable.  And  I  was  but 
one  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
benefited  from  an  association  with  this 
perceptive  man. 

But  Dr.  Murie  was  more  than  a  man 
keenly  attuned  to  his  surroundings.  He 
was  a  man  convinced  that  only  man 
could  save  his  natural  heritage  from 
those  of  his  own  kind  who  prefer  plunder 
and  profit  to  careful  utilization  and  con- 
servation. His  efforts  over  many  score 
years  added  significantly  to  the  move- 
ment which  has  rescued  many  irreplace- 
able natural  treasures  from  destruction 
and  made  the  general  public  conscious 
of  the  need  to  preserve  for  our  posterity 
some  porLlor  of  our  great  land  as  it  was 
before  the  arrival  of  civilization. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Murie  was  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  do  not  Intrude 
upon  their  environment  but  rather  sire 
a  part  of  it.  men  who  are  completely  com- 
fortable in  nature  because  they  are  "at 
home." 

Wyoming  is  very  proud  that  this  man 
chose  to  make  his  home  in  the  "Equality" 
State.  We  will  remember  him  with  warm 
and  comforting  memories  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  we  will  honor  him  by  living 
up  to  the  standards  of  gentleness,  humil- 
ity, and  devotion  to  nature  that  be  has 
set  for  oa 
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Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post, 
on  October  24,  carried  Dr.  Murie's  obit- 
uary and  on  October  25.  published  a 
moving  editorial  on  this  great  man.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  Wilderness  News  re- 
lease on  Dr.  Murie's  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  34,  19«3] 
Olsob  J.  Mxntix 

Olaus  J.  MUrle,  a  former  director,  staff 
head  and  president  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, with  ofllces  at  3144  P  Street  NW.,  died 
Monday  In  Jackson,  Wyo.,  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness.   He  was  76. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Murle  was 
chairman  of  the  WUderness  Society  Council, 
the  governing  body. 

A  mammaloglst,  be  had  received  niuner- 
ous  medals  and  cocomendatlons,  including 
the  Leopold  Medal  and  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society's  special  Audubon  Medal  Award. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  of 
the  home  In  Moose.  Wyo.;  two  sons,  Martin, 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  Donald,  of 
Bvanston.  111.;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Norman  Mil- 
ler, of  Chicago,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Oct.  35. 
1963) 
Olaos  J.  MnmiK 
To  thousands  of  people  who  had  hiked  or 
camped  with  Olaus  J.  Murie  or  had  talked 
with  him  on  a  mountain  trail,  he  was  Mr. 
Wilderness.  Even  In  his  advanced  years. 
Dr.  Murle  walked  through  a  forest  with  the 
graceful  strtde  of  a  panther.  His  ears  were 
attuned  to  every  sound  of  the  "singing  wil- 
derness." as  Slg  Olson  would  say.  He  was  a 
friend  of  every  Uvlng  thing  and  seemed  to 
find  his  greatest  enjoyment  In  Introducing 
other  human  beings  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
wilds. 

Dr.  Murie  began  his  fascinating  career  as 
a  sort  of  ambassador  of  the  wilderness  when 
he  and  his  wife  Margaret  went  to  Alaska  to 
study  the  caribou  far  the  old  US.  Biological 
Survey.  Later  they  studied  the  wolves  of 
Alaska  and  many  other  wild  animals  In  their 
natural  habltau.  He  was  an  eminent  au- 
thority on  the  elk  and  In  1949  led  an  expedi- 
tion to  New  Zealand  to  study  that  species. 
His  volume  on  "The  Elk  of  North  America" 
and  various  other  books  won  him  high  dis- 
tinction as  a  naturalist. 

Yet  It  was  to  the  tinspoUed  forests,  streams, 
and  open  spaces,  rather  than  the  world  of 
books,  that  he  belonged.  At  home  with  the 
nauves  of  remote  areas  as  well  as  with  the 
wild  life,  be  exemplified  the  gentleness  and 
natural  wisdom  that  some  sensitive  people 
•eem  to  derive  from  close  association  with 
the  earth  and  Its  creatures. 

As  president  and  later  as  council  chairman 
of  the  Wilderness  Society,  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength  In  many  conservation  endeavora. 
His  Interest  in  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  was  pointedly  demonstrated  In  1964 
when  he  came  to  Wsahlngton  from  his  home 
in  Moose.  Wyo..  to  participate  in  the  176- 
mUe  C.  &  O.  Canal  hike  led  by  Justice  Etoug- 
laa.  At  the  age  of  66.  he  hiked  the  entire 
distance  even  though  he  was  111  at  the  time. 
His  friends  of  that  and  many  other  expedl- 
Uons  will  remember  him  as  a  highly  civilised 
being  who  had  acquired  an  aura  of  noble- 
ness from  the  wUda  that  he  loved  so  much. 

Olavs  J.  MTjaa,  ljuotna  Kxponknt  or 

WoMEXifxas 

WasHiNOTOiv,  DC,  October  33, 1963. — Olaus 

J.  Murle,  oiu-  leading  exponent  of  wilderness, 

passed    away    quIeUy    yeaterday    afternoon 

(October  31,  1963)  after  a  long  illness,  the 


WUderness  Society  reported  today.  He  was 
In  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Jackson,  Wyo. 

A  former  director  and  staff  head  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  of  which  he  was  also 
president  from  1960  to  1957,  Dr.  Murle  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the 
society's  council,  its  governing  body.  He 
was  In  his  76th  year. 

There  will  be  no  funeral,  the  society  an- 
nounced. Dr.  Murie's  ashes  will  be  left  in 
the  back  country  of  the  mountains  at  a  time 
and  place  yet  to  be  chosen.  Those  who 
might  wich  to  send  fiowers  are,  at  the  s\ig- 
gesUon  of  Mrs.  Murle.  invited  instead.  If 
so  Inclined,  to  send  contributions  to  the 
Wilderness  Society  for  the  recently  estab- 
lished Olaus  Murle  Endowment  for  Wilder- 
ness and  People. 

HIS  UIPACT  CALLED  INCALCULABLZ 

"His  Impact  upon  conservation  and  the 
cause  of  wilderness  Is  Incalculable,"  said 
Harvey  Broome,  president  of  the  Wilderness 
Society. 

"Olaus  Murle,"  said  Mr.  Broome,  "was  for 
many  years  a  leading  mammaloglst  who  re- 
ceived International  recognition  for  his 
scholarship,  but  those  who  were  closest  to 
him  will  remember  him  best  for  his  humility, 
his  integrity,  and  his  visions  for  mankind. 
He  had  a  remarkable  sense  of  humor  but  no 
Interest  In  gossip  or  trivia.  For  him  life  was 
too  noble  to  be  wasted,  and  the  myriad  as- 
pects of  the  earth  which  reached  their 
climax  In  wilderness  were  the  great  challenge 
of  his  life." 

"He  was  the  one  person  who  best  personi- 
fied wilderness  In  our  culture,"  said  Howard 
Zahnlser,  the  Wilderness  Society's  executive 
director  and  editor,  who  had  served  on  the 
society's  staff  under  Dr.  Murle  since  1946. 
"His  life  and  living,"  he  said,  "were  in  and 
from  the  wUdemeas,  and  In  personality  the 
concept  of  wilderness  had  a  noble  and  com- 
pelling expression." 

KXMOaiAL  rXJiTD  BBTABLISKKD 

The  Olaus  Murie  Endowment  for  Wilder- 
ness and  People  to  which  memorial  contribu- 
tions were  Invited  was  recently  established 
by  members  of  the  Wilderness  Society's  head- 
quarters staff  for  the  Increase  of  wilderness 
appreciation.  Including  the  financing  of 
wilderness  trips  by  young  men  and  women 
from  urban  areas. 

Administered  by  the  WUderness  Society, 
the  fund  would  provide  Income  expected  to 
make  possible  at  least  one  trip  each  year 
on  one  of  the  exctirslons  sponsored  as  part 
of  the  society's  "A  Way  to  the  WUdemeas" 
pro)?ram. 

Emphasizing  the  special  infiuenee  of  Dr. 
Mxirle's  deep  Interest  in  people,  his  feUow 
staff  members  said  In  InlUaUng  the  fund: 
"We  are  glad  to  honor  him  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  for  the  epeelal  purpoee  of 
bringing  people  to  the  wUdemess  and  the 
general  purpose  of  wilderness  appreciation. 
We  hope  that  others  wUl  Join  with  lu  to  in- 
crease the  endowment  and  thus  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  educational  program." 

ACUXKVU  GKKAT  LXAOE>8BIP 

Dr.  Murle  had  achieved  a  great  leadership 
for  wilderness  preservation  and  apprecia- 
tion, said  the  WUdemeas  Society's  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  and  such  reoognltlao  as 
the  superbly  prized  Leopold  Medal,  the  Na 
tlonal  Audubon  Society's  special  Audubon 
Medal  Award,  the  Honor  Roll  Award  of  the 
iBaak  Walton  League,  and  the  John  Mulr 
Award  conferred  on  him  by  the  Sierra  Clt^ 
at  the  Eighth  Biennial  WUdemess  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  this  past  April. 

His  wriUngs  Included  "Alaska-Yukon  Cari- 
bou." "The  Klk  of  North  America."  "A  Field 
Oulde  to  Animal  Tracks."  and  many  contri- 
bution* to  scientific  Journals  »nd  to  mafa- 
Einea.  Just  before  his  death,  he  was  priv- 
ileged to  see  the  first  copies  of  his  booklet, 
"Jackson  Hole  With  a  Nattirallat."  published 
by  Frontier  Preaa.  jackaoB,  Wyo.   These  writ- 


ings, his  Ulustrations  of  his  own  and  others' 
writings,  and  his  oU  paintings  that  hang  on 
many  walls  were  deacrlbed  as  both  "evi- 
dence and  agents  of  his  leadership." 

Back  ot  aU  his  achievement,  said  the  ao- 
ciety,  was  his  wide  and  Intimate  personal 
exi>erlence  with  wUdemeas — In  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Labrador  regions;  in  the  wUderness 
of  Alaska,  western  Canada,  and  western 
United  States,  where  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  conducted  field  Investi- 
gations for  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey  and  Its 
successor  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service;  and 
in  New  Zealand,  where  In  1949  he  led  the 
scientific  party  of  the  New  Zealand -Ameri- 
can Flordland  Expedition. 

His  field  work  in  and  for  many  areas  of 
wilderness  Included  participation  in  the  fa- 
mous 1964  C.  &  O.  Canal  hike  with  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  With  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  he  was  one  of  the  nine  who 
hiked  the  entire  canal  distance  from  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  married  on  an  Alaskan  expedition 
(to  Margaret  E.  TTiomas,  on  August  19,  1924) 
and  with  his  wife  raised  their  chUdren  (Mar- 
tin L.,  Joanne  E.,  and  Donald  O.)  In  Wyo- 
ming's Jackson  Hole  region,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Tetons.  His  own  drawings  Ultistrate  Mrs 
Murie's  recently  published  volume  "Two  in 
the  Far  North"  (New  York:  Alfred  A  Kn<^. 
1962)  narrating  their  experiences  during  his 
Alaska  wUdemess  studies. 

He  served  with  the  Balloon  Service  In 
World  War  I,  and  during  World  War  n  was 
superintendent  of  the  Jackson,  Wyo.,  hospi- 
tal where  he  died. 

Olaus  Johan  Murle  was  bom  on  March  1. 
1889,  in  Moorhead,  Minn.,  the  son  of  Joachim' 
D.  and  Murie  (Frimanslimd)  Murle.  He  toe* 
an  AB.  degree  in  1913  at  Pacific  University, 
where  he  later  was  granted  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science,  in  1949.  In  1927  he  re- 
ceived a  master  of  science  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Murle  Is  survived  by  Mrs.  Mtirle  at  the 
Miu-le  Ranch  In  Moose.  Wyo.,  by  his  broth- 
er, Dr.  Adolph  Murle.  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  who  also  has  a  residence  at  the  ranch 
In  Moose,  Wyo.;  by  his  three  children- 
Martin  L.  Murle  of  316  Bast  Herman  Street 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Norman  MlUer  of 
6628  South  Blackstone.  Chicago  37,  m  ■  and 
Donald  O.  Murle  <rf  1613  Wesley  Avenue. 
Evanston.  ni.;  and  by  eight  grandcAUdren— 
Margaret,  Norah.  Janet,  Robin,  David  Jona- 
than, and  Jxillette  Murie.  and  Benjamin 
Olaus  and  Paul  David  MUler. 


BOLIVIA'S  IMPORTANCE    - 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  was  a 
real  privilege  for  me  to  meet  once  again 
President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  of 
Bolivia  during  his  recent  visit  to  this 
coimtry.  I  had  met  President  Paz 
during  a  study  mission  to  South  America 
late  in  1961.  We  foxmd  Bo^ia  to  be  a 
poor  nation  but  a  proud  nattao.  one  that 
was  working  determinedly  to'^prove  its 
situation  with  or  without /help  from 
abroad.  And  in  President  Pkz  we  found 
a  man  who  made  a  very  roillstlc  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  as  it  existed  In 
his  country  and  was  taking  some  very 
realistic  steps  to  overcome  the  many 
obstacles  In  the  path  of  Bolivian  prog- 
ress. 

What  was  extremely  remarkable  for  a 
country  so  poor  was  the  degree  of  polit- 
ical stability.  President  Paz'  program 
had  a  broad  appeal  and  thoae  elements 
that  usually  feed  on  the  discontent  of 
poverty  were  complete  ineffectual.  The 
Senators  on  that  oilssion  were  greatly 
impressed  and  much  heartened  by  this 
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example  of  diligence  and  bootstrap  self- 
Improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  our  assistance  to 
Bolivia  by  persons  who  somehow  find 
that  anything  that  is  associated  with 
the  present  administration  is  suspicious. 
I  would  hope  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
make  political  progress  we  will  not  con- 
demn, out  of  poUtical  expediency,  those 
who  are  not  striving  to  become  carbon 
copies  of  our  political  institutions  but 
are  making  real  progress  toward  and 
better — and  a  freer — life  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  Presi- 
dent Paz'  visit  to  this  country  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bolivia's  Importance 

"What  you  ar«  attempting  to  do  In  your 
country,"  President  Kennedy  said  in  wel- 
coming President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro,  "la 
what  I  hope  all  of  ua  In  all  of  o\ir  countries 
In  this  hemisphere  would  try  to  do  for  our 
people."  This  was  far  more  meaningful 
than  the  usual  homilies  exchanged  at  the 
time  of  state  visits,  and  suggests  why  the 
presence  In  Washington  of  Bolivia's  Presi- 
dent Is  fitting  and  important. 

Landlocked  Bolivia  Is  a  poor  country  and  ' 
it  has  known  periods  of  wrenching  Insta- 
bUlty.  But  long  before  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  got  underway,  Bolivia  committed 
Itself  to  basic  reform  within  a  constitutional 
framework.  Along  with  Mexico,  Bolivia  Is 
as  example  of  a  revolutionary  nation  de- 
termined to  remain  the  master  of  its  own 
destiny. 

Of  course  there  are  friendly  disagreements 
with  Bolivia  and  there  are  difficulties  arising 
from  Bolivia's  dependence  on  tin  sales.  But 
few  doubt  that  the  government  of  President 
Paz  Is  broadly  responsive  to  popular  demands 
for  land  reform,  economic  development,  and 
Improved  educational  opportunity.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
the  United  States  has  granted  extensive  aid 
to  Bolivia — a  country  with  a  socialist- 
oriented  and  nationalistic  regime. 

This  history  Is  the  best  aiuwer  to  Cuban 
charges  that  the  United  States  Is  by  defini- 
tion hostile  to  all  revolutions.  Surely  Latin 
Americans  will  note  that  President  Paz,  in 
thanking  the  United  States  for  Its  help,  said 
that  this  country  had  "never  demanded 
from  us  anything  that  might  have  tainted 
our  national  dignity  and  sovereignty." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  bill.  Under  Senate  precedents, 
the  committee  substitute  is  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. Amendments  to  the  committee 
substitute  are  therefore  amendments  in 


the  first  degree,  and  subject  to  amend- 
ment in  one  further  degree. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute,  which  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  has  asked  the  minority 
leadership  to  object,  at  the  moment,  to 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
as  original  text.  Does  the  objection  now 
have  to  be  made  by  me  in  order  to  pro- 
tect a  Senator's  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  all  the 
precedents  are  uniform  and  that  no  ob- 
jection would  lie  to  the  procedure  an- 
nounced by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  heard  the  Presid- 
ing OflQcer  correctly,  I  thought  he  said 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  would  be.  under  the 
Senate  precedents,  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Parliamentarian  Informs  the 
Chair  that  no  objection  could  lie  to  that 
procedure,  because  of  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand the  distingiiished  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  been 
extensively  rewritten  from  the  bill  as  it 
went  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  substi- 
tute is  in  the  form  of  one  amendment, 
the  Parliamentarian  Informs  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  nature  of 
a  substityte. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  there  any  right,  un- 
der the  rules,  for  a  Senator  to  object  to 
the  announcement  the  Chair  has  Just 
made? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  are  uniform,  and  no 
objection  lies. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Any  amend- 
ment which  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
offered  to  the  biU  as  it  was  originally  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, would  still  be  eligible  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Of  course. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  not  be 
prejudiced  In  any  way  in  connection 
with  any  amendment  which  he  desired 
to  offer  to  the  original  bill  prior  to  any 
possible  adoption  of  the  committee  sub- 


stitute.   He  would  not  be  prejudiced  at 
all.  as  I  understand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  the  substitute  amendment 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  be  considered  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  not  as  an  amendment  in  the  first 
degree.  It  is  subject  to  amendment  in 
two  degrees. 

An  amendment  proposed  to  the  House 
text  has  precedence  over  the  committee 
substitute  or  any  amendment  thereto. 
Such  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
may  be  proposed  while  an  amendment 
is  pending  to  the  substitute  and  takes 
precedence  as  to  a  vote  thereon. 

When  the  House  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee substitute  have  each  been  perfected, 
the  vote  will  come  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  amended,  if  any  amendment 
be  made.  A  majority  vote  against  the 
committee  substitute  would  restore  the 
House  text,  In  whatever  form  it  might 
be  when  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  House  text  would  then  be  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  only  reason  why 
I  ask  the  question  is  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues asked  me  to  make  the  Inquiry. 
My  recollection  is  that  when  a  Senator 
in  charge  of  a  bill  presents  to  the  Senate 
a  committee  substitute,  he  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text.  If  I  am 
correct  in  that  recollection.  I  should  like 
to  know  why  the  Chair's  advice  has  been 
different  in  this  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  is  not 
a  parallel  situation.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  two  different  situations 
in  mind.  What  the  Senator  has  in  mind 
is  a  case  in  which  many  amendments 
have  been  made  by  the  committee.  This 
involves  only  one  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  is  only  one  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
stating  the  situation  as  he  understands 
It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  that 
courtesy.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  ob- 
tain information. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much.  My  only  suggestion  is  that 
if  one  of  my  colleagues  does  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment,  in  any  fashion,  to 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  I 
want  to  be  sure  he  has  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  substitute 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee 
will  be  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  KIUCHEL.  Suppose  the  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  House  language. 
Would  that  still  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  gracious  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Chair  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly, and  that  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  clarifled  the  matter, 
but  because  of  the  procedural  situation 
and  the  fact  that  many  Members  of  the 
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Senate  are  not  in  the  Chamber,  the  sit- 
uation should  be  understood.  Bills  come 
from  committees  with  committee  amend- 
ments, and  such  committee  amendments 
are  usually  agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the 
understanding  that  such  action  does  not 
prevent  any  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
offering  an  amendment  later. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Senator  from 
California  had  in  mind  that  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  correctly  stated 
the  situation,  as  did  the  Chair,  in  read- 
ing the  statement  furnished  by  the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  MORSE.  J  think  it  will  be  helpful 
to  have  this  statement,  so  that  Senators 
who  read  the  Record  tomorrow,  who  are 
not  now  present,  and  who  may  ask  ques- 
tions, will  know  the  situation.  I  think 
this  Is  the  proper  procedure,  as  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Senator  from  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  Is  now  before  the  Senate 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Is  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cor- 
rect In  that  statement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  A  complete  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute  may  be  offered,  If  a 
Senator  desires  to  do  so.  Amendments 
to  the  committee  subetitute  would  be 
amendments  in  the  first  degree  and  would 
be  subject  to  amendment  In  one  further 
degree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  apologies  to  the 
Chair,  because  his  statement  is  so  clear 
It  really  needs  no  further  clarification 
but  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  it  Is  correct 
to  state  that  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment  changing  in  any 
part  any  secUon  of  the  committee  bill 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  and  which  now  is  the  pend- 
ing business,  has  the  parliamentary  right 
to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  eminently  correct.  Amendments  to 
the  committee  substitute  are  amend- 
ments in  the  first  degree  and  are  subject 
to  amendment  in  one  further  degree 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  Friday  a  group  of 
Senators— not  aU— who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  thought  the  bill  would  come  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  the  ordinary 
form  and  not  in  the  special  form  In 
which  it  has  come  to  the  Senate.  They 
left  instructions  with  some  of  us  that 
if  It  did  come  to  the  fioor  in  the  usual 
form,  objection  should  be  raised  to  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendments 
en  bloc.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
^^are  foUowing  a  perfecUy  proper  pro- 
cedure. All  we  have  before  us  Is  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  substitute 
for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  risk  of  repeUUon.  in  fact 
and  in  effect,  with  the  action  which  Is 
fK  !.  ^^^-  an  original  biU  is  before 
the  Senate,  because,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  committee  amendment  be- 
comes original  text.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
IS  correct— for  purposes  of  amendmentr— 


because  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee  Is  a  OMnplete  substitute  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  58)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  was,  in 
line  5,  after  "Relations"  insert  ",  and  one 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  House  added 
an  amendment  merely  requesting  an 
additional  1.000  copies  of  the  hearings 
for  its  own  use. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  conciu"  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  task  today  to  commence  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  assistance  bill  of  1963.  I 
can  start  by  assuring  my  colleagues  that 
I  intend  to  be  very  brief.  Frankly  after 
some  15  years,  virtuaUy  everything  has 
been  said  about  the  basic  objectives  and 
characteristics  of  foreign  aid.  And  I  am 
just  as  tired  of  rehearsing  the  funda- 
mental points  as  my  associates  are  of 
hearing  them. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  real  reason  for 
me  to  present  a  lengthy  and  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  which  Is  before  us. 
The  committee  report,  a  copy  of  which  is 
on  the  desk  of  every  Senator,  does  pre- 
cisely that.    It  gives  a  complete  r6sum6 
of  the  contents  of  the  biU.    It  explains 
the  actions  taken  by  the  committee.    It 
points  to  the  further  concerns  of  com- 
mittee  members,   and   it  demonstrates 
just  how  the  existing  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation has  been  amended.    It  has  the 
further  virtue  that  It  may  be  read  by 
Senators  In  less  time  than  they  might 
have  to  devote  to  listening  to  me  were 
I  to  set  forth  an  elaborate  dissertation 
one    replete   with    oratorical    flourishes 
and  exhortations. 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  it  more  use- 
ful to  survey  quite  briefly  where  we  have 
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been,  where  we  are  now,  and  where- 
in my  opinion— we  should  be  going  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  Intensely 
aware  of  the  many  and  varied  criticisms 
directed  at  foreigii  aid.  To  hear  some 
tell  it,  one  would  think  that  we  had  been 
spending  our  time  over  the  last  decade 
throwing  away  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
fruitless  effort  to  repel  the  onrushing 
Communist  hordes  and  to  spray  water 
on  a  world  In  fiames.  But  let  us  look 
back  over  the  record  of  the  past  5  to  10 
years  and  see  whether  this  hyperbolic 
criticism  even  remotely  resembles  the 
truth. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Communist  bloc  has  been  fought  to 
better  than  a  standstill  during  the  cold 
war  period  of  the  last  decade.  The 
plight  of  Cuba  Is  an  obvious  exception 
to  any  statement  of  that  character,  but 
I  think  It  Is  equally  obvious — or  should 
be — that  the  very  unfortunate  situation 
on  that  island  Is  largely  attributable  to 
factors  wWch  existed  long  before  this 
country  embarked  on  its  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  errors  of  the  United 
States  which  compounded  the  underly- 
ing difficulties  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  of  foreign  aid.  Indeed,  they  were 
not  even  all  governmental  in  origin. 

Since  1955,  well  over  50  countries 

about    half    of     them     African— have 
gained    Independence    and    joined    the 
United  Nations.    The  remarkable  fact 
Is  that  not  one  of  these  new  nations  has 
succumbed  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
it  is  not  because  the  Communists  did  not 
make   serious   efforts  to   subvert  these 
countries.    It  Is  also  true  that  most  of 
these  areas  have  not  turned  toward  close 
affiliation   with   the    West.    But,    then, 
there  was  no  logical  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would.    In  any  case,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  contest  be- 
tween   the    Conununlst    bloc    and    the 
countries  of  the  West,  it  is  a  clear  gain 
for  the  latter  whenever  a  new  nation 
maintains  its  independence  within  the 
free  world  community. 

Further,  It  must  be  noted  that  we  are 
not  merely  holding  our  own  at  the 
points— such  as  Berlin— where  the  Com- 
munist bloc  Is  exerting  maximum  pres- 
sure; we  are  seeing  great  ideological  and 
political  disarray  within  the  bloc,  as  well 
as  evidence  that  the  Communists  in 
many  instances  are  being  placed  on  the 
defensive.  Where  we  are  experiencing 
difficulties— and  I  have  no  intention  of 
minimizing  them— they  are  frequently 
attributable  to  factors  which  have  litUe 
to  do  with  the  Communist  challenge 
Moreover,  they  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  short-term  solutions. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  Is  right  with 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
facing  global  problems  which'  are  ex- 
traordinarily complicated  and  difficult  to 
resolve.  Neither  am  I  saying  that  for- 
eign aid  has  been  the  single,  or  even  the 
most  important,  determining  factor 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  present 
stage  in  world  affairs.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  the  outlook  for  our  Nation 
and  for  the  free  world  is  at  least  as 
bright  as  any  of  us  a  decade  ago  had  a 
right  to  expect  It  might  be.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  quite  apparent  that  we  might 
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have  been  In  a  radically  different  situa- 
tion If  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy had  not  been  given  the  foreign 
policy  tools  to  work  with  through  con- 
gressional action  on  the  program  now 
before  us. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  that  those 
who  have  been  most  vocal  in  their  op- 
position to  foreign  aid  over  the  years 
will  nnd  their  position  vindicated  by  the 
current  postiire  of  the  United  States  In 
the  world. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
digress  to  say  a  word  about  a  remarkable 
speech  made  yesterday  in  Frankfurt  by 
the  new  Chancellor  of  Germany,  Dr.  Er- 
hard.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him.  I  was  both  surprised  and  gratified 
by  the  character  and  generosity  of  his 
comments  about  the  alliance  with  this 
country  and,  more  particularly,  about 
the  movement  toward  the  unification 
and  close  cooperation  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  with  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Erhard  paid  a  strong  tribute 
to  the  efforts,  the  expenditures,  and  the 
contributions  made  by  this  country  to 
the  revival  of  Western  Europe.  He  also 
recognized  the  responsibilities  of  his 
country  and  the  other  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  Common  Market  and 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  He  acknowledged 
their  responsiblltles  in  connection  with 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  sharing  more 
equitably  the  burdens  of  their  own  de- 
fense. 

I  believe  the  speech  of  Dr.  Erhard 
yesterday  was  extremely  encouraging. 
It  had  direct  relationship  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Marshall  plan  which,  of 
course,  was  the  primary  program  in  that 
area,  or  the  initial  program  in  the  over- 
all effort. 

When  we  read,  daily,  of  the  criticisms 
and  shortcomings  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, we  should  balance  them  by  recog- 
nizing the  great  accomplishments  that 
have  already  been  made,  especially  in 
Western  Europe,  and  also  be  glad  that  a 
man  like  Dr.  Erhard,  the  new  leader  of 
one  of  the  strongest  nations  In  that  area, 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  statements  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  take  the  time  to  read  Dr. 
Erhard's  speech. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  world  today  Is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  world  we  faced  15 
years  ago.  There  have  been  basic 
changes  within  the  Commimist  bloc. 
Western  Europe  Is  a  vital  and  prosper- 
ous area  well  able  to  play  a  much  more 
important  role  in  shaping  the  future  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  The  under- 
developed areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  have  moved  great  dis- 
tances from  their  former  obscurity  and 
are  wrestling  with  well-advertised  and 
intractable  problems.  Everywhere  we 
lo<rfc — at  every  continent  outside  our 
own — we  see  the  world  In  process  of 
rapid  transition.  It  seems  obvious  that 
the  foreign  policy  tools  needed  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago  are  no  longer  the  in- 
struments which  are  best  applied  to  the 
present  world  scene. 

It  is  true  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  undergone  considerable 
changes  during  its  15-year  existence. 
But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  pace  of 


change  has  tended  to  lag  behind  events. 
I  strongly  believe  the  administration 
should  give  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  profound  reappraisal  of  the 
world  situation  now  taking  shape,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  foreign  policy  tools 
which  will  be  required  to  deal  with  the 
situation  as  it  is  developing. 

While  I  tend  to  share  the  view  of 
many  Members  of  this  body  that  at  least 
portions  of  the  foreign  aid  program  are 
threatening  to  become  obsolescent,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  drastic  action.  There  is  far 
more  danger  in  being  precipitate  than 
in  tolerating  temporarily  a  degree  of  ob- 
solescence. I  think  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely mindful  of  the  Clay  Commit- 
tee's admonition  against  abrupt  cut- 
backs in  the  program.  The  very  use  of 
the  term  "phasing  out"  should  inhibit 
any  hasty  dismantling  of  a  structure 
which — despite  its  shortcomings — has 
amply  served  the  national  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  urge  the 
administration  not  to  delay  embarking 
upon  a  full-scale  reexamination  of  for- 
eign aid  requirements  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which  is  approach- 
ing at  alarming  speed. 

I  have  some  suggestions  of  my  own  to 
contribute  to  tills  process.  But,  before 
giving  them,  I  must  emphasize  that 
these  are  strictly  my  personal  views.  I 
am  speaking  only  for  myself,  not  for 
other  committee  members.  The  report 
on  the  bill  speaks  for  the  committee. 

First,  I  believe  the  time  is  approaching 
when  we  should  separate  the  military 
comi)onent  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
from  the  economic  and  other  elements. 
Some  while  back,  we  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  procedure  whereby  the  for- 
eign military  assistance  prorgam  was 
reviewed  in  competition  with  our  overall 
defense  expenditures.  There  has  long 
been  merit  in  the  more  fundamental  Idea 
that  military  aid  should  be  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  the  past  has  been  reluctant 
to  approve  such  a  move,  primarily  be- 
cause of  fears  that  the  military  program 
would  expand  if  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  enormous  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget.  However,  I  am  now  com- 
ing to  the  tentative  position  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  can  no  longer  afford 
to  carry  this  billion-dollar-plus  burden. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  the 
general  subject  of  development  loans  to 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  the 
world.  While  I  cannot  pretend  to  any 
gift  of  prophecy,  I  siispect  that  within  a 
relatively  short  period  we  shall  be  find- 
ing that  a  substantial  number  of  under- 
developed countries  will  be  unable  to 
service  or  utilize  efficiently  many  more 
large  capital  loans,  even  on  highly  flex- 
ible terms.  Without  in  the  slightest  giv- 
ing up  on  our  long-term  objective  of 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  nations 
toward  economic  growth  and  stability. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  new  tack  will  have 
to  be  taken  by  this  country.  I  believe  we 
should  reduce  substantially  our  bilateral 
development  loan  program,  and  look  in- 
creasingly toward  the  International  fi- 
nancial institutions  for  the  provision  of 
capital  loans.  Such  a  change  should 
prove  an  inducement  to  other  countries 


to  Increase  their  contributions  to  the 
international  institutions,  so  that  more 
funds  would  be  available  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection,  as  loans  become 
more  difficult  to  service,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  repasrment  diminishes,  there  will 
probably  be  an  even  greater  necessity  for 
close  scrutiny  of  the  underdeveloped 
economies.  A  good  deal  of  pressure  will 
have  to  be  asserted  in  the  direction  of 
lending  preconditions  involving  economic 
and  social  reforms  and  other  highly  un- 
popular steps.  Our  interests  might  best 
be  served  by  letting  the  Impersonal  and 
efficient  international  institutions  absorb 
the  resentment  which  inevitably  accom- 
panies the  imposition  of  discipline,  while 
we  maintain  our  relationships  and  pur- 
sue our  objectives  with  the  underde- 
veloped countries  through  other  means. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  believe  we  would  do 
well  to  start  paying  much  more  attention 
to  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  as  well  as  to  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Monetary  F\md. 

These  international  institutions  have 
now  had  sufficient  experience  so  that  I 
believe  we  can  judge  their  efficiency  with 
much  greater  assurance  than  we  could 
have  done  5  or  8  years  ago.  They  have 
performed  an  extraordinarily  fine  serv- 
ice. Our  need  to  wait  for  the  results  to 
become  clearly  evident  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  suggestion  could  not 
have  been  made  with  any  assurance  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  in  view  of  their 
excellent  record,  I  think  the  time  has 
now  come  when  It  Is  appropriate  to  give 
consideration  to  this  approach. 

My  third  point  grows  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  concerns  the  means 
through  which  we  maintain  our  relation- 
ships and  our  presence  within  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  Here,  I  think  we 
should  give  priority  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  resources  which 
are  increasingly  being  seen  as  the  neces- 
sary precursors  to  meaningful  economic 
development.  It  thus  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  maintain  technical  assistance 
programs  comparable  in  nature  to  those 
now  going  on,  but  at  reduced  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  preserve  and 
give  even  more  weight  to  the  various 
methods  of  providing  educational  assist- 
ance. Along  with  these  two  programs.  I 
believe  we  can  also  rely  upon  the  Peace 
Corps  and  our  Public  Law  480  programs 
to  give  evidence  of  our  Interest,  to  estab- 
lish our  presence,  and  to  preserve  a  de- 
gree of  Influence  over  developments  in 
the  newly  independent  areas. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  provide  the 
President  with  a  sizable  contingency 
fund,  large  enough  to  give  him  the  ability 
to  act  with  maximum  effect  in  a  critical 
situation,  for  it  is  obvious  that  any  new 
approach  which  contemplates  the  elim- 
ination of  supporting  assistance  and.  in 
time,  of  soft  development  loans  will  place 
heavy  pressures  on  the  administration 
charged  with  executing  such  an  ap- 
proach. It  Is  quite  apparent  that  these 
pressures  would  probably  be  severe  dur- 
ing the  first  transitional  phase  of  any 
profound  overhauling  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  not  offered  these 
personal  and  very  general  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future  in  any  dogmatic 
spirit  or  with  the  b^ef  that  they  will 
lead  to  a  solution  of  all  our  problems 
with  foreign  aid.  I  am  also  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  that  would  be  experi- 
enced in  efforts  to  give  effect  to  such 
recommendations.  However,  I  firmly 
believe  that  some  such  gxiidelines  as 
these  are  prerequisites  to  a  meaiilngful 
and  fruitful  change  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  and  I  believe  such  a 
change  must  take  place  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  confront  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  as  It  stands.  I  think 
that  our  total  congressional  experience 
with  the  program  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  we  cannot  tear  up  the  blue- 
prints before  us  and  create  a  new  struc- 
ture on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Fur- 
thermore. I  believe  we  might  seriously 
jeopardize  the  national  security  if  we 
were  to  slash  deeply  at  the  bill  without 
reference  to  the  existing  framework, 
obligations,  and  objectives.  There  is  al- 
so the  compelling  fact  that  substantial 
changes  in  the  aid  program  have  been 
made  in  recent  times;  and  further 
changes  have  been  carried  out,  conse- 
quent to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  which  we  have  foUowed 
closely.  I  am  personally  persuaded  that 
the  reduced  foreign  aid  program  in 
roughly  its  present  dimensions  Is  cur- 
rently a  necessary  element  in  our  na- 
Uonal  security.  As  such.  I  beUeve  it 
requires  our  support  and  final  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  normally 
given  to  employing  military  language  in 
describing  our  foreign  policy.  However, 
in  this  case  I  believe  we  are  now  on  the 
eve  of  marshaling  our  forces  for  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  problems  confronting  us 
In  a  very  fiuid  period  of  world  affairs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  commander 
worth  his  salt  would  pull  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  out  of  the  front  lines  in  making 
his  dispositions  for  a  new  assault.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  large-scale  departure 
from  our  present  foreign  aid  arrange- 
ments at  this  time  would  pose  imaccept- 
able  risks  to  oiu-  entire  foreign  policy 
position. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
starting  one  of  the  most  historic  debates 
that  has  occurred  in  my  time  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  foreign  aid  bill  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  is  not  only  a  hodgepodge  of 
meaningless  compromises;  it  Is  also  a 
body  blow  to  the  most  vital  defense 
weapon  the  American  people  possess; 
namely,  their  own  economy. 

It  violates  the  oft-repeated  professings 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  we  support  freedom  around  the 
world,  and  oppose  tyranny  and  denial  of 
self-government. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
perpetuate  the  shocking  waste  and  gross 
inefficiency  which  for  years  have  charac- 
terized the  administration  of  American 
foreign  aid.  both  military  and  economic. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  being 
rooked"  by  our  worldwide- flung  give- 


away foreign  aid  program.  Ttiey  should 
rise  up  and  hold  to  a  political  accounting 
any  Members  of  Congress  who  votes  for 
this  bill. 

This  bUl  raises  such  serious  monetary 
and  foreign  policy  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  that  it 
must  be  debated  in  great  detail,  section 
by  section  and  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
The  welfare  of  our  country  calls  for  Its 
rewriting  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

The  apologists  for  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee have  given  to  the  American  people, 
in  their  committee  report,  a  great  deal 
of  language  about  the  need  for  future 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  But 
It  has  not  produced  those  changes;  as 
usual  it  has  expressed  pious  hopes  that 
the  administrators  of  the  program  will 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  foreign 
aid  sometime  In  the  future.  This  is  the 
same  old  snow  job  that  the  committee 
for  some  years  past  has  got  away  with. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  It  this  year. 
xmrxjuTXAjs}  recommkkdations  fob  crancb 

Most  of  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill  Is  a  description  of  Its  provisions.  But 
In  three  pages  of  "Committee  Com- 
ments" there  are  briefly  put  down  the 
many  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  that  were 
so  strongly  expressed  in  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee. 

When  Members  of  the  Senate  are  ele- 
vated to  the  high  post  of  membership  on 
the  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee,  they 
should  be  expected  to  have  some  measure 
of  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
Their  convictions  are  outlined  on  pages 
4.  5.  and  6  of  the  committee  report;  but 
the  committee  has  failed  miserably  to  do 
Its  duty  of  writing  those  convictions  Into 
amendments  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

What  we  have  Instead  Is  a  series  of 
committee  amendments  that  would  pro- 
duce another  year  of  bloated,  wasteful, 
uneconomic,  and  In  many  ways  danger- 
ous, American  foreign  aid.  Almost  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  expressed 
the  view  that  some  part  of  the  aid  policy 
should  be  drastically  changed.  If  the 
committee  was  unable  to  agree  on  what 
those  changes  should  be.  It  should  at 
at  least  have  reduced  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  exjienditure. 

But  it  did  not  even  do  that.  Instead  It 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  wl'th 
amendments  that  would  make  It  one  of 
the  largest  foreign  aid  programs  since 
1954. 

At  the  very  opening  of  Its  "Committee 
Comments"  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  disown  responsibility  for 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  even  though  it  is  also 
recommending  that  $4.2  billion  be  spent 
on  it.    The  committee  report  states: 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  depends  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  leglslaUon  enacted  by  the 
Ck>ngre88. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  Congress  Is 
rarely  so  self-effacing,  and  it  surely 
would  not  be  in  this  case  were  It  not  for 
the  general  and  well-known  uprising 
against  foreign  aid  that  Is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 
But  the  committee  continues: 
Beyond  the  neoeesarlly  broad  q>eclflc«tlon8 
of  the  Uw  the  succeaa  of  the  program  de- 
pends upon  the  skill  and  aophutleatlon,  the 
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judgment  and  farslghtednees  of  thoee  In  the 
executive  branch  who  administer  the  pro- 
gram. In  this  respect  the  enactment  of  the 
annual  foreign  aid  bill  Is  an  act  of  faltti  In 
the  wisdom  of  Its  executors. 

There  is  the  greatest  instance  of  legis- 
lative buckpassing  and  irresponsibility 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  19  years  in  the 
Senate.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  those  words  is  washing  Its  hands 
of  responsibility  for  foreign  aid,  except 
of  coiu-se,  for  its  endorsement  of  $4.2  bil- 
lion to  be  spent  on  it. 

The  Constitution  does  not  place  Con- 
gress, nor  the  Senate,  nor  even  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  perform  acts  of  faith  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  that  is  all  we  are  going 
to  do  here  with  this  foreign  aid  bill,  then 
we  might  better  merely  turn  all  the 
purse  strings  over  to  our  friends  down- 
town, and  go  home.  We  are  doing  no 
good  here  at  all  if  we  only  perform  acts 
of  faith  by  giving  administrators  what 
they  want  to  spend  how  they  please, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  profess  to  op- 
pose much  of  what  Is  being  done  with  the 
money. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  am  ashamed  of  those  words 
in  the  committee  report.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  slough  off  my  responslbUltles  that 
way.  The  success  or  failure  of  foreign 
aid  and  the  foreign  policies  it  is  designed 
to  achieve  depends  far  more  upon  the 
skill,  sophistication,  judgment,  and  far- 
sightedness of  the  Congress  than  it  does 
upon  all  these  qualities  in  its  adminis- 
trators. That  foreign  aid  has  been  much 
of  a  failure  as  it  has  is  really  the  fault 
of  Congress.  It  Is  our  fault  because  we 
have  not  done  nearly  enough  nor  gone 
nearly  far  enough  to  set  forth  the  spe- 
cific policies  to  govern  Its  administra- 
tion. It  is  we  in  Congress  who  provide 
the  money;  therefore.  It  Is  we  In  Con- 
gress who  must  set  forth  the  way  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  spent. 

We  cannot  avoid  being  held  to  account 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  aid. 
even  If  we  do  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  de- 
cline to  take  a  hand  In  correcting  the 
abuses  and  mistakes  we  know  to  exist. 

The  committee  report  declares  its  dis- 
appointments in  certain  aspects  of  the 
program.    It  states: 

There  have  been  Instances  of  failure  and 
Inefficiency  In  the  field,  administrative  and 
organization  shortcomings.  Imbalances  In 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  aid  extended  to 
certain  countries,  overgeneroslty  to  some  re- 
cipients and  the  neglect  of  other,  more  de- 
serving recipients,  the  prollferaUon  of  aid 
programs — especially  military  aid  programs — 
to  an  ever  growing  number  of  countries,  and 
Inexplicable  delays  In  terminating  assistance 
to  countries  which  no  longer  need  It  or  which 
have  failed  to  make  productive  use  at  It. 

I  think  that  is  a  serious  Indictment  of 
foreign  aid.  Yet  Senators  will  find 
not  one  Ironclad  legislative  proposal  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  cor- 
rect these  failures.  The  only  major 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is  for 
more  money  than  was  used  last  year. 

The  report  states: 

The  committee  Is  less  Impressed  with  the 
case  made  by  the  executive  branch  for  the 
maintenance  of  U.8.  aid  programs,  even  on  a 
small  scale.  In  virtually  every  \mderdeveloped 
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try  in  th«  tra*  ikvU  and  In  a  few  da- 
or  laUttwty  (toiatopad  conntrlaa. 


But  Senators  win  aearch  In  vain  for 
any  language  propoaed  by  the  committee 
to  correct  thl3  condition. 

And  again  the  report  states: 

Tba  mmmlttaa  a«aa  little  merit  In  aid 
prognuna  whoaa  aola  or  major  Justification 
la  the  raalntannnoe  of  a  XJS.  "praaence"  or 
tha  demonatratkm  of  UB.  "Interest. ** 

After  seeing  little  merit  in  such  aid. 
the  committee  might  be  expected  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  but  no  such  thing.  This  re- 
port is  an  advisory  opinion,  not  a  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  one  of  the  biggest 
expendltvtfes  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 

Acaln  the  committee  report  states: 

Ik  (Um  eommlttaa)  la  aquaUy  uiMnthual> 
aatle  about  aid  programs,  both  muitary  and 
aconomXc.  wtuiae  major  purpose  is  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  Soviet  bloc  aid. 

But  the  committee  docs  not  stop  such 
aid. 

Another  committee  conclusion  is  that 
aid  extended  through  multilateral  or- 
ganizations is  often  more  effective  than 
bilateral  aid  because  they  can  insist 
upon  more  conditions.  But  all  the  com- 
mittee can  do  is  ask  the  administration 
to  give  "careful  connderation"  to  using 
the  authority  In  section  205  whereby  up 
to  10  percent  of  development  locm  funds 
may  be  lent  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  for  relending. 

Some  of  the  ccnnmlttee's  comments 
are  directed  to  a  Justification  of  aid.  It 
found  some  "significant  improvements" 
In  recent  years,  primarily  the  degree  of 
ecncoitratlon  of  aid  In  certain  cotuitrlea 

Bxxt  the  important  finding  was — 

The  eommittee  beUerea  that  major  changes 
remain  to  ba  mads  In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Why  did  the  committee  not  make 
them?  That  Is  the  question  that  the  re- 
port raises. 

Continuing,  the  committee  report 
states: 

In  fact,  the  committee  gave  aarious  con- 
sideration to  an  amendment  which  would 
have  terminated  the  program  In  Its  present 
form  June  90,  1965,  so  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  could  consider  a 
major  reorganisation  and  reorientation  of 
the  program  prior  to  that  date.  The  commit- 
tee refrained  from  adopting  this  amendment 
In  the  expectation,  which  It  hopes  will  not 
prove  unjustified,  that  the  administration 
will  submit  a  fiacal  year  1006  program  to 
Congress  which  has  been  revamped  In  major 
respects. 

That  is  a  nice  expectation.  That  Is  an 
elegant  form  of  "passing  the  buck."  The 
way  to  revamp  foreign  aid  is  to  revamp 
it.  I  am  not  too  modest  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  to  which  the  com- 
mittee report  referred  is  my  own.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  iMge  8.  between  Unas  17  and  18,  Inssrt 
the  following: 

"Sic.  303.  Chapter  I  of  part  rn  la  amended 
by  adding  at  tha  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

'"8»c.  820.  (a)  PaoHiBrnoN  ok  PonnsR- 
mo  <»  AasmAMCs  SuaaaQusMr  to  Juwa  80, 


IM0. — Motwtthstandlac  any  other  piovUlon 

of  this  Act,  no  aaalatance  shall  be  tumlshad 
pursuant  to  tills  Act  to  anj  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1965  unless— 

"•(1)  Such  oonntry  or  area  has  requested 
■oeh  assistance  and  can  show  that  It  is  pur- 
suing the  following  economic,  political,  and 
mlUtary  poUctas: 

"  '(A)  That  It  (t)  Is  seriously  and  oonUnu- 
ously  engaged  in  measures  of  belf-help.  (U) 
has  taken  appropriaU  steps  to  assure  that  Its 
own  private  capital  resources  will  be  uUllzed 
within  Its  own  country  or  area.  (Ill)  wUl  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  private  en- 
terprise sector  of  Its  own  economy,  (Iv)  has 
taken  adequate  steps,  where  appropriate  and 
necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  In  such 
fields  aa  land  dlstrtbuUon  and  taxation  to 
enable  its  people  fairly  to  share  In  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  development,  and  that  the  project 
or  program  for  which  economic  aid  Is  re- 
quested win  contribute  to  the  economic  or 
social  development  of  the  country: 

"  '(B)  That  It  is  pronnotlng  the  maximum 
amount  of  Individual  freedom  and  is  en- 
couraging lU  people  freely  to  choose  their 
own  government; 

"  '(C)  That  it  seeks  to  establish  and  main- 
tain only  such  military  force  as  may  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  Internal  overthrow 
of  an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threat- 
ened external  Communist  attack; 

'*  '(3)  The  furnlahlng  of  such  assistance  Is 
required  by  an  Irrevocable  commitment 
made,  or  contractual  obligation  Incurred, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"'(8)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  ex- 
tended In  the  form  of  loans,  the  Interest  rate 
thereon  Is  not  less  than  the  average  rate 
payable  on  obligations  of  ths  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities. 

'"(b)  Ths  total  numhsr  of  countries  or 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
subsequent  to  June  30.  1965.  shall  not  exceed 
fifty.'" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  revamp- 
ing of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  think 
it  would  meet  Just  about  all  the  com- 
plaints the  committee  makes  about  for- 
eign aid,  except  the  complaint  that  not 
enough  of  our  loan  money  is  being  chan- 
neled through  intematicmal  organiza- 
tions. It  would  limit  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  aid  to  50  and  would 
require  them  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  project  to  show  that  their  own 
capital  was  being  usefully  employed  at 
home,  show  that  it  is  taking  steps  to 
enable  its  people  to  join  in  economic 
progress,  and  show  that  it  is  not  divert- 
ing resources  Into  military  adventures 
against  its  neighbors. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  might  be 
expressed  within  the  committee  as  to 
the  number  of  countries  we  are  aiding 
at  the  present  time.  The  figure  of  107 
has  been  discussed  repeatedly  In  execu- 
tive sessions  but,  depending  upon  how 
one  would  define  "foreign  aid,"  it  is 
somewhere  between  90  and  107.  But 
90  is  too  many:  80  Is  too  many;  70  is 
too  many.  In  my  opinion  we  cannot 
Justify  more  than  50.  It  is  important 
to  place  the  foreign  aid  program  on  such 
a  footing  that  applicants  come  to  us. 
and  that  we  lay  down  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
we  will  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for 
foreign  aid  to  any  country.  The  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  that  protection. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  I  have 
against  this  aid  bill  is   that  Congress 


would  faU,  once  more,  to  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  taxpayers  with  r»- 
apeet  to  a  wise  and  eflBclent  expenditure 
of  their  money.  It  was  the  dear  duty 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
year,  and  it  Is  the  clear  duty  of  Con- 
gress DOW.  to  revamp  the  foreign  aid 
program  so  that  the  Interests  of  tax- 
payers will  be  better  protected  than  they 
will  be  if  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee  should  become  law. 

It  was  said  in  the  committee  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  in  his  examination 
of  various  administration  witnesses,  that 
there  are  only  eight  countries  this  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  that  are  not  rec^v- 
ing  some  form  of  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  I  paraphrase  him.  but 
I  believe  acciu-ately — and  good  naturedly, 
because  he  spoke  good  naturedly— when 
I  say  that  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "I 
am  rather  sure  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it.  they  will  be  getting  it  in 
another  year." 

For  years  we  have  been  handing  out 
the  taxpayers'  money  as  though  it  were 
only  paper.  Instead  of  hard,  cold,  legal 
tender,  and  in  many  instances  not  get- 
ting a  decent  return  on  the  money,  but 
actually  making  things  worse  instead  of 
I  Hter.  It  has  been  said  many  times 
that  we  do  not  buy  friends  with  huge 
money  gifts.  Instead,  we  buy  suspicion, 
distrust,  and  eventually  enmity. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world  tell 
us  to  our  faces,  when  we  engage  In  seri- 
ous conversation  with  them.  "We  do  not 
understand.  We  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  hoptog  to  get  out  of  this." 
They  do  not  realise  that  we  believe  in 
freedom,  that  we  have  been  trying,  on 
the  basis  of  a  dedicated  Interest  in  free- 
dom, to  really  make  them  free.  How- 
ever, in  instance  after  instance  we  have 
not  been  doing  It  effectively  or  effi- 
ciently; so  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
good  win. 

Then.  too.  they  do  not  understand 
our  professions  about  the  loan  pro- 
gram— many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  loaned  at  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent interest,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  interest  covers  the  carrying  cost  of 
the  so-called  "loan."  along  with  the  10- 
year  grace  period— when  some  of  our 
allies  make  loans  not  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  Interest  but  at  5  or  8  percent 

The  Communist  bloc  nations.  In  con- 
nection with  some  of  their  loans,  likewise 
charge  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  saying,  "Enough  is  enough.  We  have 
had  it"  The  time  has  come  to  revamp 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Is  It  or  Is  it  not 

true  that  Russia  in  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram provides  loans  at  a  low  Interest 
rate,  sometimes  at  2  percent,  sometimes 
less? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  recall  the  evidence 
before  our  committee,  there  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  great  variation  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  Some  of  her  Interest  rates  go 
up  to  5  percent  and  6  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  they  do  have 
some  Interest  rates  which  are  very  low? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  perhaps 
some  Communist  cotmtries  give  money 
for  nothing.  That  would  not  be  a  per- 
suasive argument  with  me  that  we  should 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  that. 
I  am  only  trying  to  develop  the  facts 
so  that  I  can  understand  the  situation. 
The  Senator  makes  a  strong  argument, 
which  appeals  to  me  very  much,  and  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  facts  are.  Is  it 
also  true  that  the  provision  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  this  year  is  somewhat  more 
strict  than  the  provision  of  last  year, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  provide  for  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest  for  a  5-year 
period? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  was  opposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  no  payment 
on  the  principal  in  the  first  6  years? 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  some  modification 
of  it  over  the  10 -year  grace  period.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  testified  against  any 
change  In  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
some  of  this  money  is  reloaned  to  per- 
sons within  the  country  at  higher  In- 
terest rates? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  record  is 
a  little  fuzzy  on  that  point.  I  am  not 
asidng  for  a  higher  interest  rate  because 
the  money  may  be  reloaned.  I  am  not 
going  to  interfere  with  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, once  a  country  gets  the  money. 

1  merely  say  we  have  a  duty  to  determine 
the  terms  and  the  conditions  imder 
which  it  is  to  receive  the  money. 

As  this  debate  continues  In  the  next 

2  or  3  weeks,  there  will  be  a  considerably 
detailed  discussion  of  the  various  pro- 
posals which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
amount  to  an  attempt  on  our  part  to 
Intervene  economically  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  that  as  I  am 
to  military  intervention,  but  I  strongly 
support  our  laying  down  the  terms  and 
conditions  that  applicants  must  meet  to 
get  a  loan.  Just  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  have  hsul  the  experience  of 
going  through.  I  will  strike  out  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Senator  from  WIsconsto. 
because  perhaps  he  has  not  had  to  do 
this,  but  over  the  years  I  have  had  to 
meet  terms  and  conditions  as  I  have 
tried  to  get  loans.  I  have  either  met 
them  or  I  have  not  received  the  loans. 
So  far  as  I  am  concemed,  this  is  only 
one  aspect,  but  this  aspect  Involves  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  revamp  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  have  been  applied  in  the  past 
and  are  still  being  applied  by  the  State 
Department  to  making  fimds  available 
to  the  recipients  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator 
made  any  calculation  of  the  degree  of 
the  subsidy  tovolved?  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Government  pays  4 
percent  on  its  money  at  the  present 
time 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  4 
percent  yet.  I  think  It  Is  3  point  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  close  to  4  per- 
cent. It  depends  on  the  period  of  the 
loan.    Certainly,  30-  or  35-year  money 


comes  close  to  4  percent.     Possibly  It 
would  be  more. 

At  any  rate,  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  there  is  any  arithmetical 
analysis  of  what  such  loans  amount  to 
to  terms  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  those  fig- 
ures, but  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Such  figures  would 
be  toteresting.  In  looking  at  such  loans, 
if  a  program  involves  repayment  over 
many  years,  the  toterest  costs  are  often 
startlingly  high. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  why  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  have  required  a  revamptog  of  the 
fiscal  policies  we  are  to  follow  to  our 
relations  with  applicants.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  at  the  end  of  1965. 
an  applicant  would  have  to  follow  those 
procedures  if  he  sought  a  loan  or  a 
grant. 

Let  me  say  agato,  because  the  issue 
will  arise  agato  and  agato  to  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  I  am  not  seektog  an 
end  to  grants.  I  am  seeking  an  end  to 
most  of  them.  I  am  seeking  to  change 
the  ratio  of  grants  to  loans,  so  that  the 
major  expenditures  will  be  to  the  form 
of  loans  and  not  grants. 

In  the  early  1950's,  when  foreign  aid 
appropriations  were  at  their  peak,  the 
ratio  of  grants  to  loans  was  about  94 
to  6  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ntoety-f our  percent 
grant  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ntoety-four  percent 
grant  money. 

The  figures  may  be  off  a  percentage 
point  or  2,  but  in  recent  years  they  have 
been  to  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  64  per- 
cent grants,  and  the  rest  to  loans.  The 
ratio  should  be  reversed.  We  should  give 
consideration  to  whether  or  not  we  could 
have  a  good  foreign  aid  program  with  75 
percent  loans  and  25  percent  grants. 

There  will  have  to  be  various  grant 
programs  for  such  humanitarian  pur- 
poses as  food  for  the  starving,  malaria 
control,  assistance  for  education,  and  all 
such  programs  that  go  specifically  to  the 
protection  of  human  values.  This  great 
humanitarian  Nation  is  not  going  to  stop 
carrying  out  moral  principles.  We  have 
been  providing  grants  for  services  which 
ought  to  be  based  on  loans.  Instead  of 
grants^ 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  on  that  potot? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    FULBRIOHT.    Merely    for    the 
record — I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
Senator's    argument — there    was    testi- 
mony to  the  hearing  relating  to  this 
potot.    I  think  the  Senator  said  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  were  for  grants. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Last  year. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    The  testimony  ap- 
pears to  the  House  hearings  on  this  par- 
ticular potot.    Mr.  Bell  was  testifying: 
Mr.  BxasT.  With  regard  to  our  aid.  which 
Is  nearly  In  the  form  of  loans,  now.  Isnt  it? 
Mr.   BsLi,.  I   think   the  figure   Is   over  60 
percent.  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  BautT.  In  the  form  of  loans? 
Mr.  Bex.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bxaar.  On  the  other  40  percent 

Mr.  Bxi.T..  A  large  part  of  the  other  40  per- 
cent Is  the  technical  assistance  which  we 
give.  In  which  we  provide  technicians.  We 
pay  their  salaries  and  travel  expenses  and 
soon. 


I  potot  out  that  much  of  that  grant 
goes  to  toternational  agencies,  such  as 
UNICEF.  to  the  United  NaUons. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  but  the  figures  the 
Senator  has  Just  pototed  out  were  chal- 
lenged. Mr.  Bell's  figures  were  chal- 
lenged from  the  standpotot  of  defini- 
tion. What  he  calls  loans,  to  my  Judg- 
ment, to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  mllhons 
of  dollars,  are  not  loans  at  all.  They 
are  huge  subsidies.  Merely  sasring  that 
something  Is  a  loan  does  not  make  It  a 
loan.  In  my  Judgment,  a  so-called  loan 
at  three-quarters  of  l  percent,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period.  Is  not  a  loan  at 
aU.  Mr.  BeU  can  call  it  a  loan,  but  if 
anything  is  coUected.  aU  that  Is  col- 
lected is  a  part  of  the  service  charge  for 
shuffling  the  papers  to  connection  with 
that  grant. 

That  Is  a  part  of  the  problem  to  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  aid  program. 
There  is  a  pattern  of  dogmas;  and  there 
are  many  people  to  the  Department 
swaUowtog  those  dogmas.  When  Mr. 
Bell  takes  the  witness  stand  and  says 
the  transactions  are  loans,  it  does  not 
make  them  loans.  He  should  show  what 
the  taxpayer  gets  out  of  It.  The  fact  is 
that  it  Is  not  very  much. 

I  also  potot  out  that  he  was  talking 
about  economic  aid,  not  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  a  whole.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Take  a  look  at  military 
aid,  to  the  tune  of  many  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  overwhelming 
percentage  is  grant,  not  loan.  The  over- 
all foreign  aid  program  Is  still  substan- 
tially a  grant  program,  and  not  a  loan 
program.  Take  a  look  at  the  definition 
and  then  determtoe  what  it  costs  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
taken  the  position  that  we  recognize  the 
necessity  for  a  substantial  grant  pro- 
gram, but  that  the  grant  program  hiv^ 
been  too  big  to  the  past  and  should  be 
reduced. 

Does  the  Senator  also  argue  that,  from 
the  standpotot  of  efficiency  and  the  ef- 
fectivenss  of  this  money,  it  Is  likely  to 
be  used  more  efficiently  and  honestly  If 
there  Is  a  loan  program — a  fairly  hard- 
headed  loan  program — under  which  peo- 
ple are  required  to  account  for  the  money 
and  make  some  ktod  of  program  and 
plans  for  repaying  the  money? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PROXMIRK  And  if  they  are  able 
to  secure  fimds  only  if  they  find  there 
is  a  sound,  workable,  economic  oppor- 
tunity available? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
position  I  take.  I  shall  detail  that  theme 
to  subsequent  speeches.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now  that  I  favor  loans  to  the  field  of 
foreign  aid.  I  think  the  administration 
of  these  loems  ought  to  be  handled 
through  lending  agencies  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  of  which  I  have 
always  been  an  ardent  advocate,  and 
othor  lending  agencies  that  may  be 
created. 

I  am  also  a  proJect-by-proJect  man 
and  a  govemment-by-govorunent  man. 
I  look  askance  at  a  system  under  which 
the  UJ3.  Oovemment  hands  over  money 
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to  government  X.  for  ezamptai  I  want 
to  see  a  reramplng  of  our  procram  ao 
that  If  a  country  wants  a  railroad,  a  road, 
or  a  harbor,  the  country  makes  an  aiTpU- 
catloa  for  a  loan  In  relatioo  to  that  proj- 
ect, and  ibe  mooey  Is  not  merely  handed 
over,  bat  will  be  made  available  as  prog- 
ress Is  made  on  the  construction  of  these 
projects. 

We  haw  bad  pretty  good  experience 
as  to  bow  the  program  works  in  this 
country,  have  we  not? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 
Is  it  not  true  that  less  graft  and  dis- 
honesty may  result  where  that  Und  of 
arrangement  is  in  effect?  We  recog- 
nise that  in  many  countries  there  must 
be  grant  programs,  because  it  is  the  only 
kind  they  can  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  raise  my 
right  hand  and  swear  and  take  the  wit- 
ness stand  and  give  proof  of  a  great  deal 
of  graft  and  dishonesty.  It  has  not  been 
in  my  province  in  investigations  to  seek 
such  evidence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  that  is  cor- 
rect. ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor is  what  has  been  reported  to  us.  even 
by  Oovemment  witnesses,  from  time  to 
time,  as  well  as  by  other  qualified  peo- 
ple who  have  had  sad  experiences  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  connection 
with  governmental  dishonesty,  corrup- 
tion, and  graft.  Tlierefore.  I  give  my 
impression  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ptrelgn  Relations.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  there  lias  been  entirely  too 
much  of  it.  and  we  will  not  stop  it  untU 
we  revamp  the  terms  and  conditions  and 
policies  which  shall  prevail  in  connection 
with  making  American  taxpayer  money 
available  for  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  an  exceDent  answer.  I 
should  like  to  modify  the  Implications  of 
my  question  by  agreeing  that  there  has 
probably  not  been  a  great  amount  of 
graft  or  stealing.  There  has  been  some, 
and  it  has  been  proved  or  stipulated  by 
authorities,  but  there  has  not  been  very 
much.  I  believe  it  Is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency in  connectioD  with  projects 
which  have  not  worked  out,  projects 
which  were  not  needed,  and  which,  on 
the  basis  of  careful  analysis  would  prob- 
ably have  never  been  made  if  they  had 
been  required  to  be  made  on  a  hard- 
headed  loan  basis. 

I  find  the  Senator's  argument  persua- 
sive, and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
made  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Oregon  resumes 
his  prepared  speech,  will  he  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MORSB.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PUI^RIGHT.  Of  course.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  explain 
his  point  of  view  on  the  bill.  However, 
to  say  that  loans  are  not  loans  com- 
pletely negates  the  idea  of  an  under- 
standing or  explanation  of  the  situation. 
The  Senator  says  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bell 
or  the  admlnistraUoo  calls  them  loans 
does  not  make  them  loans.  I  agree. 
Even  if  tixe  Senator  from  Oregon  saya 


somethinc,  his  saying  it  does  not  make 
it  so.  However,  what  are  the  facts?  The 
facts  are  that  as  to  the  loans,  the  prin- 
cipal is  repayable,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  interest  is  collected  on  them.  The 
Senator  says  that  a  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  interest  rate  does  not  make  a 
loan  a  loan.  I  do  not  know.  then,  what 
a  loan  is.  If  there  is  an  undertaking  to 
repay  the  principal  on  a  certain  date,  I 
do  not  understand  that  that  is  not  a  loan. 
It  is  not  a  bcmkable  loan.  It  was  not  set 
up  in  order  to  make  money.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be.  in  the  foreign  aid  bilL  I 
do  not  pretend  It  to  be.  and  no  one  else 
does. 

It  is  not  like  loans  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopmoit  They  are  not  set  up  in  that 
fashion.  However,  they  are  loans,  as 
distingxiished  from  the  grants  that  were 
made  under  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
there  was  no  expectation  of  having  a 
repayment  of  the  principal. 

If  all  that  the  Senator  Is  argiilng  is 
that  the  interest  rate  is  too  low,  that  is 
another  matter.  However,  when  the 
Senator  says  that  calling  them  loans  does 
not  make  them  loans,  I  become  com- 
pletely lost.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  enlighten  the  public  by  that  kind 
of  argmnent.  What  does  the  Senator 
can  an  undertaking  by  a  company  in 
South  America  or  elsewhere  to  pay  back 
an  amoimt  of  money  in  35  years  at  a  low 
rate  of  Interest?  What  does  the  Senator 
can  It,  if  it  is  not  a  loan? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill— H  R.  6500 — to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
VINSON.  Mr.  RrvKRs  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Phzlbin,  Mr.  Utatxr.  Mr.  Asends, 
Mr.  NoRBLAD.  and  Mr.  Bates  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  pai.-t  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  782— making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill— H.R.  7885 — to  amend  fiu-- 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  if  the  message  from  the  House  on 
continuing  appropriations  applies  to  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Is  that  what  the 
message  refers  to? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  understand  that  the 
Senator's  inquiry  Is  a  proijer  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  withdraw  it. 


Mr.  MORSB.  If  it  were,  it  could  not 
come  at  a  more  auspicious  time,  and 
could  not  be  a  better  example  of  serving 
notice  on  the  American  people  that  they 
had  better  direct  aU  their  attention  for 
the  time  being  ujwn  the  poUticians  whom 
they  have  elected  to  Congress,  to  hold 
them  to  an  accounting  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  will  support  this  continuing 
waste  of  taxpayer  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  a  moment, 
but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont! 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  not  agree  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  stop  adopting 
continuing  resolutions  and  get  busy  on 
deciding  whether  we  shall  pass  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  that  we  are 
overworking  the  continuing  resolution 
procedure  and  postponing  the  facing  of 
issues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  American  people 
ought  to  be  told  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
a  foreign  aid  bill  until  next  February, 
it  will  not  have  any  detrimental  effect 
on  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  matter  can  go  over  until  the  en- 
tire bill  is  revamped.  The  idea  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  mad  emergency  situa- 
tion requiring  inrunediate  legislaUon  is 
an  old  game.  The  American  people 
should  prepare  for  a  great  barrage  of 
scarecrow  headlines  about  crisis  after 
crisis,  and  as  to  what  will  happen  unless 
Congress  passes  the  foreign  aid  bill  de- 
manded by  the  administration.  I  have 
seen  that  happen  year  after  year.  There 
is  a  terrific  lobby  that  will  waste  a  great 
amount  of  paper  designed  to  scare  the 
American  people  into  bringing  pressure 
upon  those  of  us  who  will  not  knuckle 
under  and  agree  with  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  the  CIA.  and  the 
White  House.  The  American  people 
should  get  ready  for  it.  It  will  be  a 
terrific  campaign. 

Now  I  wish  to  ret^  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
tell  him  that  I  am  pained  to  find  myself 
in  such  complete  disagreement  with  him 
on  the  pending  bill,  because  usually  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  are  not  in 
disagreement.  I  shall  later,  in  ray  manu- 
script show  that  I  am  not  raising  any 
quesuon  as  to  the  sincerity,  loyalty,  or 
dedication  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
I  merely  cannot  understand  their  lapse 
of  good  judgment.  I  believe  they  are 
completely  wrong.  That  Is  why  I  am 
not  a  party  to  their  proposal  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  argument  that 
merely  calling  something  a  loan  does 
not  make  it  a  loan.  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  my  fear.  He 
should  prepare  for  the  fact  that  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  such 
loans  win  never  be  collected,  and  no  seri- 
ous attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  collect 
them.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  label 
is  put  on  the  so-called  loans.  The  fact 
is  that  in  my  Judgment  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  so-called  loans  will  never  be 
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paid  back.    One   excuse  after  another 
will  be  given  for  not  pressing  a  poor 
country,  to  collect  the  loan,  because  of 
a  crisis  that  has  arisen  in  that  country. 
The  fact  that  we  put  the  label  "loan" 
on  it  does  not  make  it  a  loan;  nor  does 
it  mean  that  the  taxpayers  will  ever  get 
any  of  the  money  back. 
The  committee  goes  on  to  say : 
Spedflcally,  the  committee  believes  that 
countriee  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
BhoiUd  be  eUmlnated  from  the  program,  that 
even     more     eelecUvlty     among     countries 
should  be  Introduced,  and  that  prompt  and 
serious  consideration  Bhould  be  given  to  a 
greatly  Increaaed  utilization  erf  multilateral 
•gmcles.  such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
ReconstrucUon    and    Development,    and    Ita 
•ubsldlarloe.  noUbly  the  Internattonal  De- 
velopment Asaoclatlon. 
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When  a  congressional  committee  re- 
ports such  a  belief,  it  surely  owes  a  duty 
to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
to  act  on  those  beliefs. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Sermte  to 
make  clear  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  It  has  had  enough  of  its 
promises,  and  that  it  Is  going  to  rewrite 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  within 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  there  Is 
far  from  unanimity  on  the  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  usual  leglslaUve  rationaliza- 
tions that  so  frequently  rear  their  heads 
in  committees  at  the  time  of  the  msirk- 
up  of  major  legislation  were  urged  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  again 
this  year  and  produced  this  unsound  bill. 

Every  Senator  knows  the  line  of  ra- 
tionalization to  which  I  refer.  The  argu- 
ments always  are  about  like  this: 

The  House  haa  already  reported  a  hill  with 
a  much  smaller  amount.  Therefore,  we  must 
recommend  a  bill  with  really  more  than  we 
think  should  pass,  in  order  to  compromise 
with  the  House  In  conference. 

As  I  have  always  said  to  the  Senate, 
such  a  rationalization  is  nothing  but  in- 
tellectual dishonesty.  It  is  a  form  of  de- 
ception.   It  is  not  good  faith  conduct. 

Senate  committees  owe  the  obligation 
to  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
to  report  the  Senate  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  they  believe  to  be  sound,  not 
unsound,  and  authorixatlon  requests 
that  they  beUeve  to  be  Justified,  not  ex- 
cessive. 

Senate  committee*  cannot  justify  rec- 
ommending legislation  that  they  know 
contains  many  bad  features,  but  which 
is  being  sent  to  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
Pose  of  legislaUve  Jockeying  with  the 
House.  When  a  committee  acts  on  that 
premise,  one  never  can  be  sure  how  much 
jockeying  is  going  on  among  Members 
Within  the  committee  Itself,  in  order  to 
Ket  other  Members  to  support  the  com- 
promising technique  and.  thereby,  report 
to  the  Senate  sections  of  a  biU  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  hope  will  rt- 
main  in  the  bill.  The  arguments  of  ex- 
pedience are  used  In  committee  to  seduce 
others  to  vote  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  the  rationalization 
that  the  section  will  be  dropped  out  In 
conference  anyway. 

♦K^^™*  «"id  time  again  \n  my  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  seen  bills  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  secUons  that 
have  been  adopted  in  committee  on  the 
'>asis  of  such  motivations,  only  to  find 
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that  they  remained  in  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  atid  remained  In  the 
bill  after  conference.  The  Senate  as  a 
whole  should  rebel  against  this  type  of 
committee  markup  action.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  foreign  aid  bill  is  honeycombed 
with  such  action. 

A   second   argument   made   within   a 
committee  Is  that  Senators  should  agree 
to  report  a  bill  even  though  they  disagree 
with  many  parts  of  it.  because  they  can 
reserve  the  right  to  offer  amendments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.     Of  course, 
as  we  all  know,  every  Senator  has  that 
right  anyway,  but  he  should  never  lend 
himself  to  voting  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  when  he  knows  that  there  are 
In  the  bill  major  features  with  which  he 
does  not  agree.    If  Senators  would  stop 
the  practice  of  agreeing  to  report  a  bill 
to  the  Senate  In  order  to  accommodate 
other  Senators  who  want  to  get  some  bill 
before  the  Senate,   and   Instead   would 
insist  on  registering  their  vote  In  com- 
mittee against  the  bill,  a  reform  would 
be  brought  about  that  would  do  more 
to  Improve  the  legislative  process  In  the 
Senate  than  all  the  other  Senate  reforms 
that  are  being  proposed  these  days. 

The  place  where  a  serious  breakdown 
occurs  In  the  legislative  process  of  the 
Senate  is  within  the  committees  them- 
selves, at  the  time  of  the  markup  of  bills. 
It  Is  there  that  the  bad  compromises 
are  agreed  to.  and  many  Senators  who 
enter  Into  those  compromises  try  to  ra- 
tionalize a  vote  to  report  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  with  the  unsound  argument  that 
they  reserved  the  right  to  support  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    Tliey  cannot  justify  shuffling  off 
their  legislative  responsibilities  that  way. 
They  owe  It  to  their  constituents  to  vote 
agahist  any  bill  In  committee  that,  in 
their  Judgment,  contains  major  defects. 
Do  not  ten  me  that  If  every  Senator 
would  take  that  position  the  legislative 
process  would  bog  down  and  little  or  no 
legislation  would  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate.   That  argtunent  Is  nonsense.     To 
the   contrary.   If   Senators   would    stop 
passing  the  legislative  buck  In  committee 
at  the  time  of  the  markup  of  a  bill  and  in- 
sist that  only  bills  which  a  majority  of 
the  committee  believes  are  soimd  shall 
be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  quality  of  legislation  would  be  greatly 
Improved. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  the  Senate  with  a  favor- 
able report  If  a  committee  becomes 
deadlocked  over  an  Item  in  a  bill.  It  can 
and  should  report  a  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
verse report  of  the  committee.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  is  the  kind  of  report 
that  should  have  accomp€uiieQ  this  for- 
eign aid  bm. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bllL  It  spent  a  long  time  on  the 
markup  of  the  bilL  There  was  much  op- 
position within  the  committee  to  section 
after  section  of  the  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
the  bill  does  not.  in  fact,  represent  a 
consensus  of  approval  of  a  majority  ol 
the  members  of  the  committee.  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  can  tell  us  bow  much 
they  disagree  with  this  or  that  section 
of  the  bilL    But  the  committee  Itself  did 


nothing  about  them.  At  the  very  least, 
the  committee  should  have  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment which  would  have  added  up  to  an 
adverse  report,  setting  forth  the  adverse 
opinions  of  coounittee  member  after 
committee  monber.  totaling,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, well  over  a  maJorUy.  to  various 
sectlOTis  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  bfll  Is  the  product 
of  many  powerful  pressures.  Some  of 
those  pressures  are  partisan. 

This  foreign  aid  bill,  even  with  such 
feeble  and  Inadequate  changes  as  have 
been  made  in  conrunittee.  is  still  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  bill.  There 
are  those  partisans  who  seem  to  think 
that  unless  Democrats  go  along  with 
the  bill,  in  some  way.  somehow  they  will 
become  disloyal  to  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  That  is  more 
ncwisense. 

In  my  Judgment,  each  of  us,  irrespec- 
tive of  our  party  responsibility,  owes 
the  obligation  to  our  constituents  to  ex- 
ercise an  honest  Independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
bin.  testing  the  Mil  against  the  facts  as 
we  find  them  and  by  where  the  pubMc 
interest  lies.  Such  analy^  diows  that 
the  bra  la  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
taxpayers  and  of  the  country. 

The  bin  Is  the  product  of  powerful  a1- 
mlnlstratlon  lobbying.  The  State  De-  % 
partment,  the  Pentagon,  CIA.  AID.  the 
White  House,  business  groups,  and  labor 
unions  have  been  turning  on  the  polit- 
ical heat  for  months,  seeking  to  ram  the 
major  features  of  the  bin  through  Con- 
gress. It  Is  my  view  that  partisan  con- 
siderations have  no  place  in  a  congres- 
sional consideration  of  what  our  foreign 
aid  program  should  be. 

No  Democrat  can  Justify  voting  for  the 
bin  on  the  grounds  that  party  loyalty 
calls  for  such  a  vote  because  it  is  an  ad- 
ministration bin.  Rather,  party  loyalty 
calls  upon  him  to  vote  only  for  a  blU 
which,  in  his  opinion.  Is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country,  because  only  then 
win  the  bin  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
his  party. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Republicans.  No 
RepubUcan  can  Justify  voting  against 
this  bin  simply  because  its  main  features 
constitute  a  Democratic  admlnistratloa 
bin.  He.  too,  has  the  same  obligation  to 
the  RepubUcan  Party  of  voting  oiily  for 
a  bill  which.  In  his  opiiuon.  will  promote 
the  best  inte.*ests  of  his  country,  because 
only  such  a  bin  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  who 
are  opposed  to  the  biU  will  bring  our 
case  against  the  biU  based  on  the  major 
premise  that  the  blU  is  against  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country  from  the  stand- 
point of  many  domestic  and  foreign 
pohcy  issues. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee should  never  go  to  conference. 
The  bin  should  be  rewrittoi  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  Senate  acting  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  because,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  failed  the  Senate  In  report- 
ing such  an  unsound  bUl  to  the  Senate. 

In  suite  of  the  powerful  loUiies.  gov- 

^enuncntal  and  nongovernmental,  which 

have  been  floodinc  the  country  with 
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their  support  of  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  I  am  satisfied  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people 
are  already  fed  up  with  the  waste,  malad- 
ministration, and  unsound  foreign  pol- 
icies of  many  features  of  the  bill.  Their 
numbers  will  increase  in  landslide  pro- 
portions once  the  people  of  our  country, 
as  a  whole,  realize  how  they  are  being 
taken  for  an  economic  ride  by  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  We  have  already 
poured  into  it,  since  1946.  more  than 
$100  billion.  We  have  already  given 
more  than  $41  billion  of  aid  to  Europe. 
We  have  been  taken  for  more  than  $9 
billion  by  Prance,  and  we  are  now  col- 
lecting our  dividend  from  Prance  in  the 
form  of  De  Oaulle's  anti -American,  na- 
tionalistic program. 

The  American  people  are  not  only  fed 
lip  with  the  foreign  aid  program;  they 
are  also  preparing  to  react  against  it  at 
the  citadel  of  American  freedom — the 
voting  booth. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  loyalty  to  party  or  country  of 
those  who  support  the  bill;  but  I  do  dis- 
agree with  their  Judgment.  I  disagree 
with  many  of  their  interpretations  of  his- 
tory and  with  their  evalution  of  facts.  In 
many  respects  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  assume  that  the  sound  reasons 
that  existed  for  foreign  aid  at  the  time 
of  the  historical,  courageous  stand  of 
President  Harry  Truman,  when  he 
enunciated  the  Greece -Turkey  Tnmian 
Doctrine:  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  which  saved  all 
Europe  from  communism ;  and  at  that 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  NATO 
Treaty  In  1949  are  reasons  which  con- 
tinue today  and,  therefore.  Justify  the 
bill.  It  Is  the  position  of  many  of  us 
who  oppose  the  bill  that  those  sound 
reasons  for  foreign  aid  of  the  era  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  first  years  of  NATO  no  longer  exist. 
Foreign  aid  of  today  bears  no  resem- 
blance In  either  cause  or  effect  to  the 
Justification  of  foreign  aid  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's.  We  propose  to 
prove  It  as  this  debate  progresses. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,    at 
'  this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
McInttm  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  much  sub- 
stance to  many  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  In  regard 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  in  many 
places;  but  I  wonder  whether  he  also 
directs  his  statements  to  the  situation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Inasmuch  as 
we  did  so  little  for  Latin  America  for  so 
long,  and  inasmuch  as  we  also  know 
that  Latin  America  Is  in  a  very  con- 
fused and  imstable  condition,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be- 
lieves that  perhaps  a  different  rule 
might  apply  to  Latin  America  and  to 
our  dealings  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  as  compared  with  the  rule  ap- 
plying to  our  dealings  with  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORfiE.  I  favor  providing  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  much 
more  economic  aid,  under  the  terms  I 


have  already  stated  in  the  course  of  this 
speech;  but  I  would  propose  that  we  ex- 
tend much  less  military  aid  to  Latin 
America — for  reasons  which  I  shall 
state  during  the  next  few  days,  in  con- 
nection with  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  all  foreign  aid,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
favor  foregin  aid  which  will  be  so  de- 
vised that  it  will  protect  the  interests  of 
our  country.  However,  In  my  Judgment 
this  bill  would  harm  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  Just  as  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid  in  the  past  several 
years  has  harmed  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

During  the  executive  session  of  the 
committee,  it  was  interesting  to  hear 
Senators,  who  apparently  have  gone 
along  with  the  bill  in  order  to  get  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  berate  the  In- 
eflBclency  of  the  administration  in  con- 
nection with  our  foreign  aid  around  the 
globe,  including  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  tell  about  the  terrific  waste  of  the 
personnel  of  foreign  aid.  I  say  frankly 
to  the  Senate  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee expressed  great  concern  about  the 
lack  of  Justification  for  all  the  personnel 
now  being  used  in  the  administration  of 
foreign  aid;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
guilty  of  an  overstatement  when  I  say 
that  many  Senators  thought  the  person- 
nel of  foreign  aid  could  be  reduced  at 
least  30  percent,  and  some  Senators 
thought  it  could  be  reduced  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  cannot  pass 
that  buck  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. If  that  feeling  exists,  and  If  the 
facts  support  that  feeling — and  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  do.  we  have  a  clear 
duty  to  rewrite  the  bill  during  the  next 
3  weeks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
my  judgment,  it  will  require  that  length 
of  time  to  accomplish  that  task.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  than 
to  stop  the  shocking  waste  and  InefB- 
cient  policies  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— some  economic  and  some  mili- 
tary— that  are  Jeopardizing  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Before  I  conclude  my  speech,  I  shall 
make  some  references  to  the  problem  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  some  of 
the  things  which  I  think  we  need  to  do 
in  order  to  have  a  better  aid  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  In  any  sense 
finding  fault  with  the  Senator's  state- 
ment with  reference  to  our  aid  to  other 
areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  not  even  with 
reference  to  his  statements  about  our  aid 
to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  much  more  intimate  relation- 
ship between  ovir  country  and  our  West- 
em  Hemisphere  neighbors  than  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Also,  we  know 
firsthand  about  the  confusion  and  the  in- 
stability which  exist  in  Latin  America, 
and  we  also  know  firsthand  about  the 
good  results  which  have  come  from  nu- 
merous  specific   things   we   have   done 


there.  POr  example;  I  think  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  I  believe  we 
have  had  great  good  from  it.  and  that  the 
nations  traversed  by  it  have  come  Into 
much  closer  cooperation  with  each  other. 
I  see  the  gap  existing  from  the  Canal 
through  the  central  part  of  Colombia  and 
through  the  Darien  Isthmus,  and  beyond, 
which  I  think  needs  some  attention. 

Prom  my  own  observation  and  travel. 
I  can  find  various  places  where  material 
things  can  be  done,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  those  countries,  and  of 
some  advantage  to  the  United  States; 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  productive  of 
specific,  longtime,  favorable  results. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  suggest  that  we  can  do 
many  worthwhile  things  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  we  find  the  way  to  do  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

So  I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  subcommit- 
tee which  deals  with  Latin  America,  will, 
in  this  speech  or  in  later  speeches,  deal 
rather  specifically  with  that  subject.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  we  have  had 
a  much  more  fertile  field  for  well  di- 
rected and  well  performed  foreign  aid 
there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  outline  of  objectives 
which  he  has  given  the  Senate.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement.  Before  this  debate 
is  over,  I  shall  discuss  the  Latin  American 
situation.  We  have  accomplished  some 
good  there;  but  I  am  afraid  that  when 
we  consider  our  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  its  totality,  we  find  that  we  have 
caused  more  harm  than  good,  to  date. 
It  Is  sad  to  have  that  belief,  but  in  my 
opinion  that  is  the  actual  situation. 
That  situation  exists  because  we  are 
doing  such  a  poor  Job  in  administering 
the  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. So  much  of  the  program  has  been 
based  on  a  govemment-to-government 
relationship,  rather  than  on  a  project- 
to-project  relationship;  and  much  of  our 
program  has  strengthened  antifreedom 
forces  in  Latin  America.  We  have  per- 
mitted the  oligarchs  there  to  dig  in. 
whereas  they  should  be  participating 
with  us  in  investing  their  earnings  in 
the  economic  future  of  Latin  America. 
We  have  frightened  a  good  many  of  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Latin  America; 
and  many  of  the  governmental  leaders 
there  are  greatly  concerned  about  what 
we  are  doing  in  Latin  America  that  is 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  freedom. 

On  PYiday,  I  sent  by  page  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  confidential  message  re- 
porting on  what  a  very  high  ofliclal  of 
a  Latin  American  country  told  me;  and 
his  statement  added  up  to  a  complete 
disagreement  with  U.S.  pohcy.  He  Is  one 
of  the  great  democrats  in  all  Latin 
America.  Before  I  finish  my  speech 
today.  I  shall  deal  Indirectly  with  some 
of  the  charges  he  made.  / 

I  am  pleading  for  a  strengthening  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program ;  but  if 
we  do  not  revamp  and  rewrite  this  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  program 
will  increase  the  problems  of  the  United 
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SUtes  In  Latin  America,  rather  than 
diminish  them.  In  my  judgment,  the 
program  called  for  by  the  bm  as  it  now 
stands  wouW  be  welcomed  by  Communist 
influences  In  Latin  America.  I  believe 
that  the  bQl  as  It  now  stands  would 
strengthen  the  forces  against  freedom 
In  Latin  America. 

I  speak  soberly  and  solenmly  when  I 
utter  those  words.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proposed  foreign  aid  program  is  not  the 
way  to  win  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  be  a  lengthy 
debate,  because  the  Foreign  Relatiorw 
Committee  has  made  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  Into  a  great 
educational  assemMy  hall  to  be  used  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
American  people  about  the  many  weak- 
nesses and  failures  and  unsound  policies 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

We  think  it  Is  Important  that  the  Sen- 
ate be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider 
thoroughly  each  item  in  this  bill.  We 
think  It  imperative  that  the  American 
people  be  informed  about  this  bill  so  that 
wben  they  come  to  cast  their  votes  as 
Jurors,  they  will  be  voting  on  the  basis 
of  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the 
great  harm  that  is  being  done  our  coim- 
try  by  our  foreign  aid  program  as  it  now 
operates. 

Therefore,  we  have  notified  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  most  respectfully  that 
we  will  not  agree  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  calling  for  any  time 
limitation  on  debate  In  connection  with 
any  amendment  to  this  bill  or  on  the 
bill.  Itself.  We  shaH.  of  course,  recon- 
*ler  our  position  on  this  procedural 
matter  If  later  on  in  the  debate  we  be- 
come convinced  that  there  has  been  fuU 
and  adequate  discussion  of  any  amend- 
ment or  of  the  bin  Itself. 

I  wish  to  make  our  procedural  posl- 
tl<»  very  clear.    What  we  are  saying  to 
the  Senate  is  that  we  shall  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  agreenoent  proposal 
that  seeks  in  advance  of  debate  on  any 
amendment  w  on  the  bill  to  limit  the 
time  for  debate  on  that  amendment  or 
on  the  bill,  and  to  fix  a  time  certain  to 
'ote.    We  win  never  grant  that  agree- 
ment   We  are  going  to  Insist  cm  full  de- 
wte    in    advance    of    any    agreement, 
whenever   we   become   ecmvlnced    that 
there  has  been  adequate  time  to  express 
our  opposition  to  an  amendment  or  to 
the  bill.  then,  as  I  have  told  the  ma- 
jority leader,   we  shaU   be  glad  to  sit 
down  with  him  and  see  if  we  can  arrive 
at  terms  and  conditions  for  further  limi- 
tation on  the  amendment,  and  In  order 
to  acconunodate  our  colleagues,   as   a 
matter  of  convenience,  fix  a  time  to  vote 
on  that  amendment.     Frequent  use  of 
unanimous-consent  agreements  has  had 
a  very  sad  and  detrimental  effect  uoon 
the  debating  process  In  the  Senate.    The 
people  who  elected  m  to  office  have  a 
nght  to  expect  us  to  be  presoit  during 
the  course  of  debate. 

They  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  make 
whatever  contribution  we  can  to  the  sub- 
stanUve  matter  under  debate. 

The  Senate  is  not  merHy  a  voting 
chamber.  Our  forefathers  did  not  es- 
tablish the  Senate  solely  as  a  meeting 
place  fbr  Senators  to  come,  before  the 
reu  is  called,  to  cast  their  vote.  In  my 
Judgment,    that    growing   practice   has 
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ptHluted  the  stream  of  the  legislative 
process  In  this  body.  That  is  why  some 
of  us.  for  some  time,  have  tried  to  slow 
down  the  tendency  in  the  Senate  to  act 
only  under  tmanimous-coosent  agree- 
ments which  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote. 
We  know  what  happens.  With  such  an 
agreement.  Senators  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

That  is  why  some  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  Senate  procedural  reform  be- 
lieve that  conrniittees.  as  a  general  rule, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  However,  each  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  try  to  obtain  such 
an  agreement  If  he  can.  But  we  also 
have  a  right  to  prevent  it;  and  as  far  as 
this  issue  is  concerned,  there  will  not  be 
any  such  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment— and  the  majority  leader  knows  it 
He  is  our  leader,  too.  Out  of  consid- 
eratkm  for  our  rights  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  see  to  It  that  no  such  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  in  the  absence  of  op- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

However,  those  of  us  who  take  this 
position  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that 
the  subject  matter  of  foreign  aid  is  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  the  future  of  our  country  that 
we  must  Insist  that  no  restriction  be 
placed  upon  full  debate  to  the  time  that 
we  are  satisfied  there  has  been  full  de- 
bate. 

We  have  no  intuition  whatsoever  in 
engaging  in  a  filibuster  or  in  any  pro- 
longed debate  tactic  aimed  at  talking 
any  section  of  this  bill  or  the  bill,  itself, 
to  death.  However,  we  do  intend  to 
speak  at  whatever  length  is  necessary  to 
make  the  historical  record  that  we  think 
must  be  made  for  future  reference  and 
for  the  consideration  of  the  American 
people  who.  I  repeat,  are  goint  to  cast 
the  final  vote  on  this  subject  matter. 


CHoias  oFnr  to 

Because  its  committee  has  failed  to  do 
the  job  needed  to  make  sense  out  of  for- 
eign aid.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to 
do  the  Job.  The  Senate  has  several  al- 
ternatives open  to  it 

It  could  reject  an  the  amendments  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
are  primarily  amendments  adding  $700 
million  on  to  the  House-passed  biU.  Cer- 
tainly If  neither  the  committee  nor  the* 
Senate  wants  to  undertake  a  substantial 
rewriting  Job.  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
simply  cut  doiwn  the  sums  to  be  spent 
We  can  do  that  by  accepting  the  House 
bilL  The  House  bill  is  not  good  In  all 
iU  details;  it  could  be  perfected.  But  it 
is.  in  my  opinion,  much  better  than  the 
conwnlttee  rectnamendation.  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  makes  meaningful 
reductions  in  the  amount  available. 

The  group  met  last  Friday.  There 
were  many  who  could  not  be  present  at 
that  time — they  were  away  or  had  other 
commitments,  but  gave  assurance  they 
would  be  with  us  at  subsequent  meet- 
ings to  consider  opposition  to  the  bilL 
There  was  at  the  Friday  meeting  an  ex- 
pression of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of 
several  Senators  that  we  should  seek  to 
substitute  the  House  bill  for  the  Senate 
cocnmittee  version. 

I  would  much  prtfer  that  we  come  to 
grips  with  all  facets  of  the  foreign  aid 
problem  and  rewrite  the  bill  tn  the 
Chamber.    I  hope  that  course  of  action 


will  be  followed,  but  if  I  should  find  my- 
self in  some  Idnd  of  parliamentary  box. 
where  I  would  have  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  Senate  committee  amend- 
ment or  the  House  bill,  I  timn  vote  for 
the  House  bilL  It  may  very  weO  be  th«t. 
in  the  course  of  time  such  a  snbstJtate 
PH-oposal  will  be  made. 

A  second  path  open  to  the  Senate  is 
to  turn  the  Senate  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  rewrite  the  bill  here  on 
the  floor.  We  wUl  have  enough  amend- 
ments offered  to  do  that  There  is  no 
lack  of  guidance  as  to  bow  the  Mil  should 
be  written  We  need  only  look  at  the 
committee  report,  and  then  translate  the 
committee's  criticisms  into  law. 

The  committee  report  is  a  devastating 
attack  upon  the  foreign  aid  tMngi^m 
The  truth  is  that  the  committee  itself 
points  the  way  to  a  revamping  of  the 
Senate  bilL  The  sad  fact  is  that  Uve 
committee  did  not  do  its  job.  On  the 
basis  of  the  committee's  own  critleiams 
of  foreign  aid.  it  should  have  brought  an 
entirely  different  bill  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee^  own 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  it  betteves  tlie  Senate 
can  justify  passing  the  bill  the  ccnmU- 
tee  has  brought  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee's  own 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid,  the  committee 
should  have  at  least  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  adversely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bfr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yidd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred  to  page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

Speeiflcally.  the  committee  belteve*  that 
countrl««  which  can  take  eare  of  theraselTca 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  aelectlvt^  among  eountrtae  ataoold 
ba  tntroihic«d.  and  that  pnmipt  and  htIoim 
consklenitlon  ahoukl  be  given  to  a  greatly 
Increased  utilization  oX  multUataral  agenclea. 
BUcta  as  the  IntemaUonal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  Its  subsidi- 
aries, notably  the  Intemattonal  Development 
Aasodatton. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if  the 
countries  that  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves have  been  eliminated  frcm  the 
program.  If  so.  which  countries  are 
they,  and  what  savings  have  been  in- 
volved in  their  tiiminatlon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  answer  is  xw.  On  the  basiB  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee should  have  given  the  Senate  the 
beitefit  of  Its  recoomiendaticns  as  to 
what  countries  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr  PROXMIRB.  There  are  coun- 
tries, however,  which  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Chester 
Bowles — a  great  administration  cham- 
pion of  the  foreign  aid  program  a  former 
Govnnor,  Administrator,  and  Ambassa- 
dor— made  the  statement  many  months 
ago  that  there  were  some  countries  in 
which  the  foreign  aid  program,  or  eeo- 
nomlc  assistance  program,  was  wasteful 
As  I  recall,  there  w«y  a  nimnber  of  such 
countries  which  coukl  not  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  whi^  were  not  ready  for 
aid.  They  could  use  the  Peace  Cbrps  and 
food  for  peace,  or  ther  could  use  some 
kind  of  aid  of  that  kind,  which  is  not 
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included  In  the  bill,  m  I  understand.  I 
wonder  whether  any  countries  in  such 
status  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
prograoL 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  administration 
would  point  out  that  they  are  not  giving 
a  ffread  deal  of  aid  to  countries  X.  Y,  and 
Z.  but  they  are  giving  aid.  as  I  have  said 
earlier  in  my  speech,  to  some  107  coun- 
tries. Tliat  itf  ridlctilous  suid  absurd :  an 
unjxistiflable  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  which  is  being  poured 
into  107  countries  aro\md  the  globe. 

The  committee  had  a  duty,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill  cut 
down  in  amount,  a  bill  cut  down 
In  the  nimiber  of  countries  to  receive  aid. 
and  a  bill  cut  down  in  a  good  many 
other  respects,  as  the  amendments 
which  I  shall  be  offering  from  day  to  day 
will  show. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  go  back  to  a  point  made 
previously,  that  we  still  have  a  program 
which  involves  heavily  subsidized  loans. 
They  are  subsidized  in  the  sense  that  the 
Interest  rates  are  far  below  what  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  to  pay  for  the 
money  it  borrows  to  loan  again. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  can  in- 
form the  Senate  as  to  whether  our  allied 
countries  have  made  loans  of  this  kind. 
It  is  my  understanding,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  that  $2  billion  is  the 
total  of  all  aid  from  other  industrialized 
countries,  in  net  expenditiures. 

I  am  wondering  if  countries  that  are 
(m  our  side  have  made  loaiu  at  low  sub- 
sidised rates  or  if  their  rates  are  gen- 
erally higher. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  always  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
the  accuracy  of  statements  I  make.  If 
I  make  an  Inaccurate  statement,  it  is 
(xily  because  I  am  acting  on  the  basl^  of 
information  made  available  to  me  from 
what  I  consider  to  be  reliable  sources.  I 
am  not  going  to  "curbstone"  on  the  in- 
formatton  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. I  will  give  the  Senator  my 
opinion  on  what  the  general  policy  is. 
The  general  policy  is  that  few,  if  any, 
countries  make  loans  on  such  easy  terms 
as  we  do.  The  easiest  terms  are  usually 
available  only  to  former  colonies,  where 
strong  investment  and  financial  ties  with 
the  lending  country  ronain.  I  shall  try 
to  obtain  more  specific  Information  for 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  appreciate  that. 

Another  part  of  the  committee  report 
indicates  that  we  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  persuade  our  prosperous 
allied  coimtrles  to  do  far  more  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past  to  provide  a  for- 
eign aid  program.  We  recognize  that 
the  growth  rate  of  many  of  those  coun- 
tries is  greater  than  ours,  in  proportion 
to  their  gross  national  product. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  provision  of 
any  kind  In  the  bill  to  bring  that  pur- 
pose about,  or  if  any  effort  of  any  kind 
has  been  made  to  require  or  stipulate  a 
groiter  participation  by  our  allied  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  pat  on  the  wrist  and 
support  of  the  Morse  amendment  by  the 
statement  that  if  the  administration 
does  not  do  something  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
IMS.  Congress  ought  to  do  something. 


It  Is  the  same  old  "come  along"  and 
seductive  argiunent  that  we  have  been 
faced  with  for  years. 

For  years  we  have  known  that  this 
program  ought  to  be  modified.  The 
American  people  have  had  the  carrot 
with  the  foreign  aid  stick  held  out  in 
front  of  them  to  bring  them  along  in 
support  of  a  foreign  aid  bill.  In  my 
judgment,  that  kind  of  legislative  and 
executive  hypocrisy  ought  to  stop,  and 
we  ought  to  make  corrections  here  and 
now. 

The  press  this  morning  reports  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Brhard, 
of  West  Germany,  apparently  are  in 
agreement  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  strengthening  of  NATO.  Who  is 
going  to  pay  the  bill?  I  have  heard  that 
kind  of  tommsnrot  before.  That  is  the 
kind  of  propaganda  I  was  talking  about 
earlier  this  afternoon  when  I  said  to 
the  American  people,  "Be  on  your  giuurd. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  one  administration  official 
after  another  will  try  to  scare  you  out 
of  your  clothes  in  the  next  few  days  by 
dire  predictions  of  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  your  representatives  In  Congress 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  rewrite 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
bring  to  an  end  this  shocking  waste." 

They  do  not  scare  me.  I  am  a  pretty 
hard  person  to  scare  by  that  kind  of 
talk.  I  have  a  few  questions  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  about  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  NATO.  Let  him 
"hit  the  trail,"  on  platform  after  plat- 
form, and  j\istify  the  State  Department's 
policy  in  regard  to  NATO.  He  cannot 
do  it.  The  NATO  countries  have  been 
taking  us  for  a  ride,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon, 
and  the  White  House. 

Consider  the  number  of  troops  we  have 
In  Europe  today.  There  are  more  boys 
there  in  American  military  uniform  than 
in  those  of  Prance,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  combined.  We  sent  oiu*  Secre- 
tary of  State  over  there  because  Erhard 
became  a  little  excited,  thinking  an  airlift 
might  mean  we  were  going  to  take  some 
boys  out  of  Germany.  I  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  that  we  ought  to  take 
thousands  out  of  Germany.  We  can- 
not justify  having  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can boys  In  Germany  that  we  have  there 
today. 

The  German  leaders  kiraw  It  is  not 
those  boys  that  are  making  them  safe. 
The  German  leaders  know  that  if  Rus- 
sia moves  against  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
and  West  Germany,  Russia  will  have 
"had"  it.    Of  course,  we  shall  have,  too. 

There  Is  no  qiiestlon  about  the  deter- 
mination of  President  Kennedy  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Russians  do  not  take  over 
Germany. 

Do  Senators  think  it  is  easy  for  me, 
with  the  dedication  I  have  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  state  my 
complete  disagreement  with  him  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid?  I  have  pleaded 
for  months  with  administration  leaders 
to  rewrite  the  program,  so  that  we  could 
be  imited  on  it  and  go  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  imited  group,  asking 
them  to  support  a  sound  foreign  aid 
program. 


In  my  Judgment,  this  administration 
has  failed  in  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram by  not  sending  to  Congress  a  re- 
draft of  the  foreign  aid  program  the 
moment  this  administration  knew  of  the 
serious  revolt  that  had  arisen  at  the  grass 
roots  and  at  the  precinct  level  of  the 
country  against  the  foreign  aid  program. 
If  this  administration  does  not  know  it, 
it  is  going  to  discover  it. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  in  the  state- 
ments coming  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  these  days,  and  from  the  Pentagon. 

I  did  not  ask  for  this  fight,  but  it  is 
my  judgment  that  I  would  fail  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  if  I  did  not  oppose  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  study  the  facts 
about  foreign  aid.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion a  year  ago  that  the  facts  showed 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  was  so 
much  against  the  best  Interests  of  my 
country  that  I  opposed  it  then.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  aid.  I  shall  continue 
to  oppose  it  until  at  least  the  committee 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid.  about  which 
nothing  was  done  to  bring  about  correc- 
tions, are  recognized  and  the  bill  Is  re- 
written to  take  care  of  these  deficiencies. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  criticisms.  In  my  judgment, 
one  cannot  read  the  committee  report 
and  sanction  the  bill. 

Senators  should  have  been  in  the  com- 
mittee. They  should  have  heard  the 
great  concern  about  Pakistan.  It  was 
deplorable.  It  was  terrible  that  Pakistan 
should  be  entering  into  air  landing  rights 
agreements  with  Red  China;  that  Paki- 
stan should  continue  its  anti-American 
attitude.  But  when  we  tried  to  cut  back 
the  bill,  and  efforts  were  made  to  with- 
hold aid  until  Pakistan  makes  up  its 
mind  whether  it  is  with  the  United  States 
or  with  Red  China,  a  remarkable  atti- 
tude seemed  to  overcome  the  committee. 
It  gave  us  the  language  for  reform  on 
foreign  aid.  but  it  did  not  give  us  the 
reforms.  That  Is  why  I  think  we  must 
turn  the  Senate  into  a  Foreign  Relations 
Commitee  and  write  a  new  foreign  aid 
bill  in  the  next  3  weeks.  That  is  why 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  blU 
have  no  intention  of  having  it  rushed 
th]:t>ugh  the  Senate.  That  is  why  in  the 
next  3  weeks  there  needs  to  be  a  debate 
from  coast  to  coast,  until  the  American 
people  become  aware  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  to  the  problem  of  our  having 
many  thousands  of  troops  in  Europe,  at 
great  cost  to  this  country. 

They  are  serving  the  interests  of  this 
country  primarily,  but  they  are  also 
serving  the  survival  interest  of  West  Eu- 
rope. They  represent  an  element  In  for- 
eign aid.  They  represent  a  contribution 
which  this  country  is  making,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out. 
of  great  proportions  to  the  survival  of 
West  Germatiy,  France,  England,  and 
other  countries. 

Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  if  we 
recognize  that  contribution  and  add  to 
it  the  $4.2  billion  which  the  committee 
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is  asking  the  Senate  to  authorize  for  ap- 
propriations, and  add  the  food-for-peace 
program,  with  hiuidreds  of  miUlons  of 
dollars  more,  and  add  other  foreign 
agencies,  like  the  Peace  Corps,  with  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  more,  and  many 
more  programs 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  maintenance  of 
our  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  many 
more  programs  that  we  cannot  even  lo- 
cate, and  with  respect  to  which  even  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cannot  tell  us  how  much  we  have  given 
and  will  continue  to  give.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  talking  about  only  one 
part— perhaps  the  biggest  part,  but  only 
one  part — of  the  burden  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  American  people.  That 
burden  is  far  greater  than  the  $4  bil- 
lion sought  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Much  greater. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  making  a 
contribution  to  allied  countries  which 
can  afford  a  much  greater  sacrifice  than 
they  are  making.  They  are  making  a 
lesser  sacrifice  than  they  should  be  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  one  of  our  presen- 
tations, in  the  course  of  the  debate,  we 
shall  give  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  American  dollars 
abroad.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
total  expenditure  for  foreign  aid.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  maintenance 
of  America  military  personnel  abroad. 
We  must  add  that  cost  to  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  In  foreign  aid  we  would 
have  to  consider  any  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent  in  this  country  for  goods 
which  are  sent  abroad.  As  I  imderstand, 
there  has  been  a  very  strong  attempt, 
and  in  some  respects  a  very  successful 
attempt,  to  spend  our  money  In  this 
country  for  mlhtary  asslstsmce  sent 
abroad,  such  as,  for  example,  the  ex- 
penditure for  tanks,  planes,  and  other 
military  materiel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  argument  of 
bribery. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
foreign  aid  amounts  to,  he  will  have  to 
Include  the  value  of  the  goods  that  are 
bought  in  this  country.  Then  we  may 
get  a  picture  showing  an  expenditure  of 
16  billion  or  more  and  that  would  give 
a  true  pictiu-e  of  what  this  program 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
On  the  point  of  the  money  being  spent 
In  this  country,  we  shall  have  to  tackle 
In  due  course  of  tUne  what  I  call  the 
argument  of  bribery.  It  is  the  argument 
that  80  percent  of  the  money  is  spent 
In  this  country.  However,  for  what  pxir- 
Pose?  A  great  deal  of  it  is  spent  for 
munitions;  or  the  maintenance  of  so- 
called  defense  plants. 

When  I  think  of  what  is  needed  in 
heart  research,  cancer  research,  arthritis 
control,  and  in  many  of  the  other  critical 
«Jeas  of  American  health,  and  when  I 
think  of  what  is  needed  in  this  country 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  the  crying 
needs  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
united  States,  and  the  shocking  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemployed 
people— yes,     unemployable     people — I 


look  askance  at  all  the  heart-rending 
pleas  for  more  money  for  NATO,  or  more 
money  for  countries  which  are  already 
able  to  do  a  better  job,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  also  to  help  us  in  the  program 
of  doing  a  better  Job  in  luider developed 
areas  of  the  world. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Let    me    ask    the 

Senator 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  point,  and  I  wish  to  get  to  it.  Then 
I  will  yield  again.  When  I  think  of  how 
little  most  of  om-  NATO  Allies,  outside 
of  West  Germany,  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  am 
a  little  aghast  at  Mr.  Rusk's  suggestion 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  stronger  NATO. 
If  he  thinks  we  will  get  a  stronger  NATO 
by  State  Department  preachment,  he 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  We  have  been 
pointing  out  to  the  French  for  months 
what  its  obligations  are.  Their  gesture 
to  us  hsis  not  been  a  polite  one,  but, 
Instead,  a  very  rude  one.  They  have 
told  us  very  rudely  where  to  go. 

I  think  about  how  little  Great  Britain 
has  done  in  the  past  half  a  dozen  years. 
Yet  when  anyone  raises  any  question 
about  Great  Britain,  he  is  almost  accused 
of  being  disloyal.  Great  Britain  has  not 
been  paying  her  share  of  the  freight  for 
mutual  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

Canada  is  another  example;  and  we 
could  go  down  the  line.  We  can  take 
Portugal,  for  example.  We  have  poured 
money  into  a  non-NATO  ally.  Spain. 
Yet  we  cannot  find  out  from  the  State 
Department  how  much  is  being  poured 
into  that  country.  It  is  still  top  secret. 
We  will  blast  it  out  of  them,  never  fear. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  every  detail  of  the  Spanish  deal. 
I  say  from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  "Mr. 
Secretary  of  State,  give  us  all  the  facts." 
What  about  the  denial  by  Spain  of 
harbors  to  Polaris  submarines?  Spain 
ought  to  be  paying  for  its  own  infra- 
structiire.    So  should  Prance. 

If  we  will  only  take  the  time  in  the 
Senate  to  dig  into  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States,  and 
tell  the  American  people  what  the  facts 
are.  we  shall  make  some  changes.  I  will 
tell  Senators  why  changes  will  be  made. 
The  American  people  will  tell  us  we  had 
better  make  changes. 

Take  a  look  at  this  interesting  word- 
ing in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  ambiguity. 
I  point  to  page  30.  and  read: 
Thl8  section  adds  a  new  provision  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  prohibiting  grant 
assistance  to  any  economically  developed 
nation  "capable  of  siistalnlng  Its  own  de- 
fense burden  and  economic  growth." 

Who  are  they?  The  committee  does 
not  tell  us.  Which  countries  are  they? 
Why  did  not  the  committee  write  them 
into  the  bill?  They  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  administrators. 

Then  we  get  into  the  whole  area  of 
dispute  over  facts,  the  whole  area  of 
evaluating  evidence.  When  we  ask  the 
Secretary  or  his  administrators  in  a 
year  or  two.  "Why  did  you  not  stop  it?" 
the  answer  will  be,  "My  conclusion  was 
that  I  did  not  think  they  met  the  defini- 
tion or  the  meaning  of  the  language 
that  Congress  used."    He  will  read  that 


language  right  back  at  us.  I  have  sat 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
years  and  have  observed  bureaucrats  use 
every  escape  hatch  in  the  vague  lan- 
guage that  Congress  has  written  into 
the  statute  books. 

We  cannot  leave  any  escape  hatches. 
If  we  do,  they  will  be  used  every  time. 
It  will  be  said,  "We  do  not  thixik  those 
countries  are  capable  of  sustaining  their 
own  defense  and  economic  burden.  We 
have  concluded  that  they  have  not 
reached  that  point  yet." 

Mr.  President,  many  things  must  be 
done,  and  they  must  be  done  now.  We 
sit  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  talk  about  country  after  coun- 
try. What  does  the  committee  do?  It 
brings  before  us  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Mr.  Bell,  Director  of  AID.  They  are 
given  a  word  bath  that  is  supposed  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  wrongdoing  in 
the  senatorial  words  of  the  committee. 
They  are  told.  "Naughty,  naughty.  Do 
not  do  it  any  more."  Then  the  com- 
mittee obtains  a  vague,  general  state- 
ment from  Rusk  and  Bell,  appreciating 
very  much  the  advice  that  the  committee 
has  given  them,  and  saying  they  will  try 
to  do  better  and  will  try  to  develop  some 
rules  and  regulations  that  will  be  help- 
ful. But  next  year,  when  they  come 
back,  nothing  will  have  been  done.  We 
knew  at  the  time  that  it  would  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  delude  my- 
self, or  the  Senate,  or  the  people  of  my 
State.  If  we  want  to  reform  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  aid — and  Senator 
after  Senator  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  day  after  day,  talks  about 
the  grave  errors,  inefficiency,  and  waste 
in  the  foreign  aid  program — the  admin- 
istration of  the  foreign  aid  program  can- 
not be  corrected  by  any  wrist-slapping 
lectures  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Administrator  of  AID,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  They  must  be  tied  down 
with  restrictions  in  the  bill. 

So  the  jargon  that  the  committee  has 
written  into  the  report  does  not  impress 
me.  It  is  a  huge  blanket  of  snow.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  we  can  go  back  over  the 
years  and  see  that  this  statement  Is 
merely  a  repetition  of  past  performances 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  committee  tells  the  State  Etepart- 
ment,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  other  agen- 
cies, "You  will  have  to  do  better."  They 
promise  to  do  better;  but  the  next  year 
we  find  things  are  worse. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  had  it. 
The  other  day  I  heard  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body.  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  critically  examine 
an  administration  witness.  He  said,  "I 
am  fed  up  with  the  program."  He  spec- 
ified from  his  own  knowledge  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  wonder  where  he  was  when  this 
section  of  the  committee  report  was 
written: 

This  section  adds  a  new  provision  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  prohibiting  grant  as- 
sistance to  any  economically  developed  na- 
tion "capable  of  sustaining  Its  own  defense 
burden  and  economic  growth."  Exceptions 
are  provided  in  the  case  of  firm  commltmenta 
made  before  July  1,  1963.  and  In  the  case  of 
additional  military  orientation  and  training 
expenses  up  to  $1  million  per  coimtry. 
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Mr.  DOMZNICK.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
perts In  bureaucratic  evasion  downtown 
must  have  thrown  their  hats  In  the  air 
when  they  read  that  report  and  shouted. 
"Hallelujah!  Waste  can  go  on."  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  unbelievable  that  this 
kind  of  report  can  be  submitted. 

A  third  choice  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider is  to  recommit  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  Instructions  to  reduce  It  in  sxun  and 
improve  Its  policy  directives.  I  shall 
move  to  do  that  very  thing  If  it  appears 
that  that  is  the  most  helpful  alternative 
to  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  ask  me  to  yield.  I 
apologize  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  permit  me  to 
comment  for  a  moment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  grant  aid  and  military  as- 
sistance to  Europe  amounts  to  something 
like  $229  million,  for  fiscal  1964.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  directly  contradicts  the 
provision  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon read  fnxn  page  47  of  the  bill,  lines 
15  through  21.  which  reads: 

No  ualatanc«  sbaU  be  fumlstied  on  a  grant 
baslB  under  this  Act  to  any  economically  de- 
veloped nation  capable  of  siistalnlng  Its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth. 

They  are  not  eastern  European  coun- 
tries; they  are  western  European  coun- 
tries. The  fact  Is  overwhelming  that 
those  countries  are  in  exceptionally  good 
economic  condition  and  are  expanding, 
growing,  and  pros(>erlng.  They  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  defense. 
This  language  Is  a  direct  contradiction. 
Country  after  country  in  western  Europe 
is  listed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicx]  for  permitting  me  to 
make  this  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again.  I  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  and  make  certain  of  the 
figures;  but  I  shall  comment  on  the  gen- 
eral statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  do  not  know  what  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  means. 
I  think  it  is  meaningless.  It  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on,  because  it  gives 
the  Senate  no  guarantee  as  to  what 
countries  will  be  dropped  out. 

It  may  be  asked:  Does  not  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  trust  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  aid  program? 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  an- 
swer is  "No."  If  by  that  question  is 
meant.  Do  I  trust  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  waste  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program?  the  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  The  administrators  of 
the  program  are  not  justified  by  their 
acts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  told  that  the 
names  of  the  countries  and  the  amounts 
to  each  country  are  classified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ah.  that  Is  Interesting. 
Classified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Information  is 
available  to  Senators,  but  it  is  classified. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  revealing  classified 


information  to  indicate  that  those  are 
the  countries  in  Europe  which  are  pros- 
perous, whose  economies  are  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  ours,  and  whose  in- 
comes are  Increasing  more  rapidly  than 
ours,  but  which  are  spending  a  smaller 
proportion  of  their  incomes  on  their  de- 
fense than  we  arc.  Yet  they  are  includ- 
ed in  the  bill  to  the  tune  of  $229  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  this  subject.  However. 
I  point  out  that  what  the  Government  ts 
doing  by  secrecy  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  Is  denjdng  to  the  American 
people  the  facts  that  the  people  ought 
to  have  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  a  people's  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  President  be  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat:  he  does  not  own 
American  foreign  policy.  It  Is  not  his 
foreign  policy.  He  Is  but  the  tulminis- 
trator  of  the  people's  foreign  policy. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  this  administration, 
like  the  administration  before  it,  has 
denied  to  the  American  people  the  facts 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  form  a  valid  judgment 
on  what  their  foreign  policy  should  be. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  me  why  that  in- 
formation should  be  classified? 

Why  shoxild  it  be  classified?  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be.  I 
could  bring  to  the  Senate  a  stack  of  ad- 
verse reports  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  dtiring  the  past  several  years, 
dealing  with  waste  and  inefllciency  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  in 
country  after  country;  but  I  cannot 
give  the  Senate  the  details,  because  they 
are  classified.  Why  should  they  be 
classified? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  total  amount  of  aid  proposed 
for  Europe  is  not  classified:  the  $229 
million  total  proposed  as  our  aid  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  not  classified,  but 
the  amount  of  aid  proposed  for  each 
coimtry  within  that  category  is  classi- 
fied. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  that  Is  the 
crux  of  the  issue.  If  we  are  to  render 
an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  policy  Is  a  good  one,  we 
should  know  how  much  Is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Portugal,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses: and  how  much  is  proposed  to  be 
given  to  France,  and  for  what  purposes; 
and  how  much  is  proposed  to  be  given 
to  Turkey  and  to  Greece,  and  for  what 
pm-poses. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  an 
American  citizen,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
those  in  the  bureaucracies.  The  bu- 
reaucrats can  have  access  to  that  in- 
formation; but  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— who  Is  one  of  the  taxpayers 
who  must  pay  the  bill,  and  is  one  of  the 
taxpayers  who  will  have  to  do  the  dying 
if  the  burea^Brats  follow  a  foreign  pol- 
icy that  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country — is  not  given  the  facts.  As 
a  juror  sitting  In  the  Jury  box  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  he  should  have 
those  facts  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass 
judgment  not  only  on  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  on  all  the  evidence.  A  trial 
Is  going  on  in  America;  foreign  aid  is 
on  trial,  and  the  American  people  are 
the  jurors.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that 
their  Government,  under  this  adminis- 


tration, as  imder  the  past  administra- 
tion, will  not  give  them  so-called  "classi- 
fied" material.  Of  course  I  am  not 
asking  that  any  partlciilar  fact  which 
really  Involves  the  secxirity  of  the 
United  States  should  be  made  public; 
but  such  facts  constitute  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  marked 
"Classified." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding. 

In  the  report,  I  have  been  reading  a 
reference  to  a  provision  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  in  order  to  provide 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Im- 
ports from  Yugoslavia  and  from  Poland. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon can  "clue"  me  in  on  this  matter. 
Last  year,  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  Congress  Included  a  specific  pro- 
hibition against  such  action.  But  now, 
a  year  later,  we  find  that  it  is  proposed 
that  we  say,  "We  really  did  not  mean 
what  we  said  then;  we  want  to  accept 
more  imports  from  these  countries,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  under  Com- 
munist control,  and  have  been." 

Only  the  other  day.  I  noted  with  some 
disfavor  the  fact  that  one  of  our  allies 
who  has  been  fighting  the  Communists 
was  not  given  the  privilege  or  courtesy  of 
any  sort  of  formal  reception  in  Washing- 
ton, whereas  Marshal  Tito  was  enter- 
tained in  the  White  House.  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  couple  such  ac- 
tions with  the  proposed  favored  treat- 
ment to  the  governments  of  Communist 
countries  which  are  supposed  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  eliminate  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  statement.  Dur- 
ing this  debate,  other  Senators  will  speak 
on  the  question  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  raised. 

We  now  find  that  the  prohibition  we 
included  last  year  was  not  as  specific  as 
we  then  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  whereas  Presi- 
dent Truman  cut  off,  in  2  months,  our  aid 
to  13  countries.  President  Kennedy  has 
not  taken  any  action  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  In  connection 
with  the  speech  which  another  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  make — one  to  be  made 
by  another  member  of  our  group — we 
shall  call  attention  to  that  situation.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
raising  this  F>oint. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally,  Mr.  President. 
whichever  of  these  choices  we  make,  the 
Senate  and  the  Congerss  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  approval  of  huge  sums  of 
money  for  a  foreign  aid  program  It  knows 
Is  so  faulty  and  unsound  as  this  program 
is  known  to  be.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
administration  to  do  this  job  of  revamp- 
ing. We  have  been  making  and  hearing 
these  same  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  in 
the  FV)relgn  Relations  Committee  for 
more  than  5  years  now.  and  we  have  been 
asking  the  administrations — Republican 
and  Democratic — to  do  something  about 
them. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now;  the  place  to 
act  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States;  and  the  Immediate  action  called 
for  Is  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
measure  now  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  an  editorial  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Debate  Begins";  it  was  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PoExiGN  Am  Debate  Begins 

This  week  the  Senate  starts  debate  on 
what's  called  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  This  is  the  legislation  which  lays  down 
the  conditions  under  which  U.S.  taxpayer 
money  wlU  be  used  to  help  other  countries, 
and  fixes  a  maximum  sum. 

There  appears  to  be  more  steam  than  usual 
behind  efforts  to  economize,  reduce  the 
money  total,  and  to  apply  stlffer  restrictions. 

Senator  Morse,  for  Instance,  has  a  whole 
series  of  guidelines  he  Intends  to  propoee. 
Others  are  shooting  at  less  spending.  Sena- 
tor HiCKENLooPEH.  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  thinks  the 
foreign  aid  limit  eventually  will  be  cut  from 
the  S4.6  billion  asked  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  $3.7  or  $3.«  billion. 

Even  more  Important  than  arbitrary  money 
limits  la  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  aid 
program,  such  as  Senator  Morse  urges. 

Senator  Keating,  for  example,  would  shut 
off  aid  to  countries  which  "use  their  own  re- 
sources for  military  activities  elsewhere," 
such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt. 

Reducing  the  money  limits  would  help  cut 
the  Federal  deficit.  But  reorganization 
should  aim  at  a  better  serving  of  U.S.  In- 
terests— whatever  the  amount  we  continue 
to  spend. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Last  of  aU,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  refer  to  a  matter  on  which 
I  commented  in  the  course  of  colloquy, 
some  minutes  ago.  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland!.    I  have  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  me  a  de- 
taUed  accounting  of  the  action  which 
our  Government  has  taken  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Honduras,  in  carrying  out  its 
public  announcement  that  it  was  with- 
drawing   American    mission    personnel 
Irom  both  of  those  tragic  areas.    I  have 
advised  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I 
hear  from  a  good  many  sources  of  in- 
formation,   all    of    which    have    to    be 
checked.    The  other  day  a  high  official  of 
a  Latin  American  country  spoke  to  me 
about  the  position  of  his  government. 
That  position  was  contrary  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  posiUon  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment.    I  thought  the  first  person 
to  be  notified  of  that  was  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  immediately  I  got  the  in- 
formation to  him.    So  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  tell  me  who.  and 
in  what  numbers,  in  American  foreign 
missions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
In  Honduras  have  actually  been  with- 
drawn ;  and  I  have  also  asked  him  to  give 
me  rebutUl  proof  to  the  charge   that 
the  United   States  is  engaged   in  only 
token  withdrawals.    The  charge  is  that 
the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  following 
a    wait  and  see"  policy  that  is  alarming 
many  of  our  friends  In  trouble  spots  in 
[AUn    America,    for    those    democratic 
leaders  are  saying  that  if  we  follow  a  so- 
caUed  slap  on  the  wrist  token  poUcy  in 
Honduras  and  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 


lic, we  shall  have  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  turning  over  of  other  re- 
gimes to  either  military  Jimtas  or  to 
Communists. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  I  think  Is  on 
all  fours  with  the  promises  of  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States,    publicly 
made — namely,  that  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  give  aid  to  regimes  that 
come  into  power  as  the  result  of  the  over- 
throw by  military  force  of  democratically 
constituted,  constitutional  regimes — spe- 
cifically, and  of  immediate  concern,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  Hondu- 
ras.    But,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
others  if  the  past  policy — and  I  am  not 
80  sure  that  it  is  not  the  present  policy — 
of  the  United  States  continues.    So  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  provided  that 
no  military  or  economic  aid  shall  go  to 
any  countries  where,  by  military  force, 
constitutional,  democratic  government  is 
overthrown,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
their  constitutional  systems.    That  can- 
QOi  be  done  by  way  of  civilian  "stooges" 
nor  can  it  be  done  with  a  military  junta 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— a   military   junta   composed   of 
military  officers  trained  under  American 
military  training  programs,  and  making 
use  of  American  military  equipment,  and 
blowing  out  the  torch  of  freedom  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  to  me. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  me, 
I  got  the  word  treatment.  I  am  used 
to  it.  I  know  how  to  evaluate  it,  too. 
We  heard,  "There  is  great  merit  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
We  appreciate  the  suggestion.  We  think 
perhaps  something  can  be  agreed  upon. 
Maybe  we  can  get  together  and  agree 
on  some  language  that  will  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  in 
mind."  I  always  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, but  I  always  tell  them  that  the  test 
will  be  in  the  final  wording. 

One  morning  when  I  reached  my  office 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  wait- 
ing. I  was  very  much  embarrassed.  I 
thought  it  was  terrible  to  have  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  with  aU  the  things 
he  has  to  do,  waiting  in  my  outer  office 
to  see  me  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  said.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you 
wanted  to  see  me?  I  would  have  been 
down  here  earlier." 

As  a  policy  of  many  years'  standing, 
I  never  call  members  of  the  executive 
branch  to  my  office.  I  go  to  their  offices. 
If  I  have  a  problem  to  talk  over  with 
them,  I  belong  in  their  offices,  and  not 
they  in  mine. 

There  were  two  drafts  of  language.  I 
read  them.  Of  course,  the  language  did 
not  change  the  status  quo  at  all.  I  was 
given  a  great  deal  of  nice -sounding  ver- 
biage. They  had  Included  language  that, 
of  course,  they  would  not  act  as  proposed 
unless  the  President  should  decide  that 
our  national  interest  made  such  action 
necessary.  That  is  what  he  is  doing  now. 
That  is  the  status  quo.  It  did  not  mean  a 
thing.  In  fact,  it  was  an  Insult  to  my 
Intelligence. 

So  I  walked  over  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  offered  my  amend- 
ment.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  an  out- 


and-out  prohibition,  but.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  willing  to  arrive  at  a  modus  oper- 
andi. 

Senators  will  have  an  opportimlty  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  I  then  offered, 
before  the  debate  is  over.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  provide  that  all 
aid.  Including  military,  economic,  and 
other  missions,  shall  stop  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  report- 
ing to  the  Congress,  sets  forth  reasons 
which  in  his  judgment,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  interest,  call  for 
a  continuation  of  the  aid,  and  his  report 
is  approved  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Do  Senators  know  what  the  argument 
used  against  the  concurrent  resolution 
proposal  is?  The  argvunent  Is,  "That  is 
an  Interference  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy." Not  at  all.  It  is  an  exercise  of  the 
checks-and-balances  system.  It  happens 
to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  Congress,  in 
carrying  out  its  authority  over  the  purse- 
strings,  to  lay  down  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds ;  and  If  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  report  that  the 
President  submits  is  not  a  soimd  report; 
if  the  Congress  disagrees  with  him  when 
he  says  that  we  ought  to  continue  the 
aid  in  the  national  Interest.  Congress 
shpuld  say  to  him,  "Not  with  the  tax- 
payers' money."  We  ought  to  cut  It  off. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  again  say 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  already 
knows.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  promised  Government 
policy  in  connection  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  to  date. 

That  leads  me  to  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  make,  because  Senators  will  hear  it  in 
the  debate.  The  following  argument 
will  be  made:  "What  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
Department  of  State." 

Not  at  all.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
If  the  Department  of  State  has  a  sound 
proposal  supported  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  with  the  Congress.  I  have  never 
known  them  to  have  any  trouble  with 
Congress  if  they  really  had  a  sound  pro- 
posal. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  when  we  get 
into  a  situation  In  which  a  foreign  aid 
program  is  honeycombed  with  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  injustice,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  the  Congress 
revamp  the  bUl.  write  guidelines  into 
the  bill,  place  the  prohibitions  for  the 
expenditiu^  of  funds  in  the  bill,  and 
make  clear  to  the  administration  what 
the  administration  may  spend  for  the 
enumerated  purposes,  and  that  that  is 
all  it  may  spend,  until  it  comes  to  the 
Congress  and  gets  more  funds. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  things  move 
so  fast  in  the  world  that  we  must  see  to 
it  that  there  are  a  great  many  escape 
hatches  written  into  the  bill  so  that  the 
administration  can  exercise  the  widest 
scope  of  discretion.  They  do  not  move  so 
fast  that  the  President  cannot  take  20 
minutes  to  come  to  the  Capitol  for  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  if  such  a  ses- 
sion were  necessary.  Evmts  do  not 
move  so  fast  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  come  to  Congress. 
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Let  us  be  honest  about  the  question. 
In  all  my  19  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
never  known  of  a  single  emergency  that 
arose  that  could  not  be  handled  by  a 
quick  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  connection  with 
foreign  policy.  Can  the  Senator  imagine 
a  greater  emergency  than  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor emergency  of  December  7,  1941? 
PrankHn  Delano  Roosevelt  then  came 
to  the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  could  dte  many  other  examples  of 
emergencies  in  which  Presidents  who  de- 
sired to  carry  out  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  were  not  handicapped  by 
taking  a  crisis  up  with  the  Congress. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  concurrent 
resolution.  If  the  report  Justifies  the 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
the  President  will  get  it  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  We  know  that.  Therefore,  the 
shuffling  and  shunting  aside,  the  dis- 
missal of  my  amendment  because  it  pro- 
vides for  a  concurrent  resolution  support- 
ing the  report  of  the  President  in  my 
Judgment  is  a  failure  on  our  part  to  carry 
out  our  duties  imder  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances system. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  much 
longer  than  I  intended  to  today.  But  I 
think  the  interruptions  were  pertinent 
I  fully  realize  that  there  will  be  those 
who  may  wish  that  I  would  not  talk  as 
much  as  I  shall  before  the  present  his- 
toric debate  Is  over.  I  would  rather 
IcAve  the  Senate  than  leave  my  respon- 
sibilitlec  in  connection  with  the  bill.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  administration 
Is  unaware  of  the  great  concern  of  the 
American  people  about  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  determined  to  see 
to  it  St  least  that  the  record  Is  made, 
and  that  the  Senate  Ls  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reform  the  bill,  are  not  going 
to  be  deterred  by  pressxire  to  speed  up 
consideration  of  the  bill.  We  do  not 
propose  to  take  any  more  time  than  Is 
necessary  to  make  our  case,  but  we  shall 
take  all  the  time  that  is  necessary  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  »4r.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  doing  so 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
is  the  opening  day  of  the  foreign  aid  de- 
bate and  I  have  been  a  rather  active 
pculiclpant  in  the  field  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1947  and  encotm- 
tered  the  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  pro- 
gram, and  since  the  fundamentals  are 
being  discussed  in  the  opening  of  this  de- 


bate. I  hope  Senators  will  bear  with  me 
if  I  take  perhaps  15  to  20  minutes  to 
state  what  I  consider  to  be  the  case  for 
foreign  aid  and  what  I  believe  we  need 
to  do  about  it. 

Certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 — for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and 
indeed,  affection — when  he  says  the  bill 
represents  the  expression  of  Congress 
as  to  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and,  therefore,  it  Is  our  duty  to  perfect 
it  in  every  way  we  can. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  Is  coming  on  difficult  days. 
In  my  judgment.  It  will  survive  this  par- 
ticular session  of  Congress  probably  al- 
most intact,  whether  the  figure  finally 
appropriated  is  three  billion  six.  or  seven, 
or  eight,  or  nine — or  four  billion.  What- 
ever the  exact  figure  may  be.  the  foreign 
aid  program  will  be  substantially  carried 
on — as  I  believe  even  its  opponents  would 
probably  admit — through  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  people  of  America  are  testing  and 
questioning  the  validity  and  soundness 
of  the  program;  and  therefore  its  best 
friends — and  I  am  one  of  them — must 
analyze  for  the  people  what  is  being  done 
and  why,  and  also  how  the  situation  may 
be  changed  to  the  benefit  of  the  program 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion, as  I  see  it,  is  this:  Can  the  foreign 
aid  program  be  reoriented  in  a  private 
enterprise  direction  so  as  to  maike  the 
American  people  feel  that  the  private  en- 
terprise system  of  the  United  States  is 
being  adequately  brought  into  the  pro- 
gram? 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  the  only  di- 
rection that  the  foreign  aid  program 
must  take.  I  shall  develop  that  point  in 
a  few  moments,  but  that  is  the  fiuida- 
mental  thesis. 

The  reason  why  the  program  is  In 
trouble — and  it  is  in  trouble — is  that 
neither  this  administration  nor  the  pre- 
vious administration  understood  what 
the  private  enterprise  system  is  capable 
of  contributing  toward  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  has  failed  to  use  it.  and 
continues  to  fail  to  use  it. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  not  car- 
ried out  in  a  vacuum.  We  caimot  decide 
that  we  either  can  or  will  not  carry  out 
the  foreign  aid  program.  We  made  a 
decision  In  1947,  1948,  and  1949  in  this 
respect,  when  we  dealt  with  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program  and  the  Marshall 
aid  program.  We  knew  then  that  we  had 
to  do  It,  or  that  the  world  would  go  Com- 
munist. We  are  almost  in  the  same  posi- 
tion today,  but  for  a  vastly  different  rea- 
son. If  we  do  not  carry  on  the  foreign 
aid  program,  it  will  be  carried  on  by 
others,  without  the  motivations  and  in- 
terests which  we  serve. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  foreign  aid 
program  of  its  own.  considered  to  be  in 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  almost  the  size 
of  ours,  something  like  $1.9  billion  a 
year,  as  ccxnpared  with  what  Uie  com- 
mittee has  provided,  in  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic, technical  assistance,  and  other 
aid,  of  $2.3  billion. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  the  Soviet 
Union  beams  its  aid  to  countries  with 
which  it  wishes  to  cooperate,  or  in  which 


it  may  have  an  advantage  in  cooperat- 
ing, and  that  those  countries  receive 
much  more  aid  than  we  provide,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  much  smaller 
list  of  countries  to  which  she  provides 
aid. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Let  the  So- 
viet Union  do  it  and  choke,  economically, 
in  the  process."  Unfortunately,  no  such 
thing  will  happen.  Many  persons  felt 
the  same  way  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  economic  development  and  her 
5-year  plans.  What  has  happened  in  the 
40-odd  years  of  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion Is  that  Russia  has  become  the  No.  2 
world  power,  or  perhaps  even  No.  A-1, 
as  compared  with  ourselves.  So  the  as- 
siunption  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  move  into  countries  out  of  which  we 
would  move,  in  respect  of  foreign  aid.  is 
an  assumption  we  cannot  and  dare  not 
take.  Thus,  our  area  of  choice  is  rela- 
tively narrow. 

Second.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  industrialized  nations  in  the 
world  and  the  newly  developing  nations 
of  the  world  is  widening,  not  narrowing. 
In  other  words,  our  situation  is  Improv- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  theirs.  This 
presents  again  a  point  of  great  attraction 
for  some  other  system ;  and  the  compet- 
ing system  in  the  world  is  the  Communist 
system. 

Third,  the  Communists  are  ready  to 
trade.  They  are  ready  to  trade  on  a 
barter  basis,  and  do  business  on  that 
basis.  We  do  business  on  a  commercial 
basis,  while  she  does  it  on  a  political 
basis.  So  trade  can  be  substituted  for 
aid.  So  what  they  will  not  be  able  to 
fill  in  by  direct  aid  they  will  do  by  trade. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not leave  the  newly  emerging  areas  in  a 
vacuum.  If  a  vacuimi  is  left,  It  will  be 
filled,  and  it  will  be  filled  by  people  wait- 
ing to  fill  vacuimis,  without  the  same 
considerations  for  which  we  are  giving 
aid. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
euphoria,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  our  being  lulled  into  a  state 
of  complacency  by  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  an 
ideological  problem  with  the  Communist 
Chinese. 

How  thoroughly  it  would  harm  the 
world  if  we  suddenly  pulled  out  foreign 
aid,  or  made  such  changes  that  it  re- 
sulted in  our  pulling  out.  Would  not  the 
world  say.  "That  settles  it.  The  United 
States  has  been  taken  in.  The  only  pro- 
gram which  presents  an  obstacle  against 
the  spread  of  communism,  namely,  for- 
eign aid,  has  been  abandoned"? 

The  prime  consideration  in  respect  of 
aid  which  we  give  is.  What  is  the  need 
of  the  world  which  is  friendly  to  us,  in 
terms  of  it,  itself,  standing  for  freedom, 
if  given  half  a  chance?  In  other  words, 
what  are  we  doing  to  help  that  part 
of  the  world  in  the  way  of  a  bank  for 
reconstruction,  a  bank  for  International 
development,  an  International  financial 
institution,  an  inter-American  bank? 
What  are  we  doing  together?  We  must 
do  our  fair  share.  Efforts  along  these 
lines  represent  our  fair  share,  except  that 
we  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
orienting  it  to  the  private  enterprise 
system. 
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There  Is  a  vacuum  in  the  world,  in 
terms  of  the  progress  of  nations,  eco- 
nomically. The  United  Nations  has  vari- 
ously estimated  the  vacuum  as  being 
somewhere  between  $10  and  $12  billion 
a  year  in  extraneous  foreign  investment. 
We  are  falling  far  short  of  that  mark. 

No  real,  measurable,  effective  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  world  unless  we  do 
our  share  toward  the  ultimate  goal  which 
I  have  described. 

Without  measurable  progress,  we  are 
not  "in  business"  ourselves.  It  is  not  a 
unilateral  question.  The  world  will  not 
struggle  long  without  it.  The  world  will 
turn  in  the  Communist  direction.  This 
is  the  competition  we  face.  The  world 
is  not  simple  any  more.  It  is  a  world  in 
which  mankind  is  in  competition.  If  we 
forgo  doing  our  part,  we  shall  effec- 
tively yield  to  the  competition.  The 
competitor  will  move  in  and  take  over  our 
business.  That  Is  the  choice  we  face. 
The  choice  is  not  whether  we  shall  go 
Into  the  program  or  keep  out.  The 
choice  is  do  we  go  In,  or  do  we  move  out 
and  have  the  Communist  system  go  In? 
That  is  the  choice  mhich  we  have.  That 
is  the  choice  which  has  always  been  be- 
fore Congress  and  it  is  why  it  has  voted 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  notwith- 
standing unhappiness  with  the  program 
in  one  phase  or  another. 

Another  point  is  that  in  connection 
with  a  program  like  this  we  cannot  stop 
in  the  middle  and  slow  down  and  have 
a  reorganization.  Reorganizations  must 
be  planned,  and  there  must  be  a  gradual 
phasing  of  work  under  the  program.  So 
we  cannot  dismantle  the  program  tomor- 
row, or  this  week,  and  still  expect  it  to 
be  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  endeavor  to  build  a 
new  structure  for  it.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
mantled and  still  leave  us  the  hope  that 
it  will  let  us  keep  our  place  in  the  foreign 
aid  competition. 

So  the  real  difficulty  we  are  having  is 
that  there  are  some  who  think  the  pro- 
gram should  be  dismantled  now;  and  it 
cannot  be  done  without  destroying  it. 

I  recall  speaking  In  1957  in  defense  of 
the  USIA  in  whose  funds  a  cut  of  about 
40  percent  was  made.  It  took  the  USIA 
years  to  recover.  It  has  not  recovered 
yet  from  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
was  dismantled  at  that  time. 

The  question  calls  for  a  national  com- 
mission on  the  highest  possible  level  to 
reexamine  the  foreign  aid  program  of 
the  United  States  and  recommend  how 
it  may  be  reoriented  and  remain  effec- 
tive. I  would  very  much  favor  such  ac- 
tion, but  that  Is  a  far  cry  from  dis- 
mantling the  program  at  this  stage. 

The  basis  for  the  program  is  the  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
need  of  the  world  for  economic  suflBciency 
if  It  is  to  remain  substantially  in  the 
role  of  the  free.  Otherwise  we  are  in 
the  gravest  danger  in  trying  to  change 
something  which  is  working  now  not  as 
effectively  or  as  well  as  we  would  like 
It  to,  but  which  is  working,  and  it  will 
not  wait  for  this  complete  revision  to 
take  place. 

I  said,  when  I  began,  that  this  program 
J^eeds  to  be  reoriented  in  the  private 
enterprise  direcUon.  That  is  the  big 
challenge  which  has  not  been  met 
There  are  efforts  to  bring  private  enter- 


prise administration  and  private  enter- 
prise channels  into  this  bill,  but  they  are 
far  from  adequate  in  respect  of  the  bill 
Itself  and  in  respect  of  the  terms  of  the 
program. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  have  failed  to 
enlist  the  private  enterprise  system, 
which  has  generated  the  $600  billion  na- 
tional economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  the  $1.C00  billion 
production  in  the  Atlantic  community. 
I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  bill 
Invokes  aid  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  not  only  on  a  country- 
to -country  basis  but  also  through  their 
private  enterprise  systems. 

One  of  the  other  points  about  the 
program  we  must  not  forget  is  that  it  has 
encouraged,  up  to  now,  approximately 
$2  billion  in  aid  from  Europe  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  if  we  folded  up  on  this  program,  a 
great  deal  of  that  aid  would  fold  up  too. 
and  that  the  tremendous  buildup  would 
be  lost.  It  is  a  buildup  that  is  not  going 
as  far  as  it  should,  but.  still,  it  is  an 
important  contribution. 

I  am  glad  that  private  enterprise  Is 
invited  into  the  foreign  aid  situation. 
However,  the  technique  for  having  whole 
projects,  the  totality  of  effort  in  coun- 
tries, the  use  of  private  enterprise,  co- 
ordinated closely  with  private  invest- 
ment, has  not  been  adequately  pursued 
by  our  Government. 

Also,  the  investing  public  has  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
foreign  aid.  For  example.  I  am  the  au- 
thor, with  other  Senators  who  are  sim- 
ilarly interested,  of  a  bill  which  would 
open  up  to  private  investment  participa- 
tion a  great  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. No  hearing  has  been  held  on 
the  bilL  One  of  the  amendments  which 
I  hope  to  propose  to  the  pending  bill  in- 
volves that  kind  of  proposaL  It  is  tc 
open  up  to  private  investment  a  great 
part  of  the  money  that  Is  being  spent  by 
us  on  foreign  aid.  There  are  a  great 
-many  elements  in  that  program  which 
would  justify  business  investment  and 
American  investor  interest,  not  oiUy  on 
a  profit  basis,  but  also  on  a  patriotic 
basis. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  investment  guaran- 
tee program.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  see  that  being  done.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  authorization  is  now  being 
pushed  up  fn»n  $1,300  million,  which 
has  been  very  heavily  used  up,  to  $2^ 
billion. 

We  have  made  57  such  guarantee 
agreements.  Nineteen  of  them  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  past  2  years. 
That  is  by  no  means  the  totality  of  the 
cotmtries  aided  by  such  private  invest- 
ment, but  it  is  encouraging. 

Therefore,  we  must  make  a  drive  for 
more  of  these  agreements,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  private  investment  in  these  coim- 
tries.  It  is  a  vital  supplement  to  foreign 
aid. 

Another  amendment  which  I  shall  pro- 
pose would  provide  that  the  administra- 
tion be  directed  toward  the  urgent  need 
for  concluding  these  agreementa.  If 
necessary,  we  should  condition  our  aid 
upon  the  fact  that  such  agreonents  be 
concluded,  so   that  iMlvate   enterprise 


may  have  full  opportunity^^o^ntribute 
its  share. 

The  other  aspect  of  private  enterprise 
which  is  being  dealt  with  in  the  bill  is 
that  the  President  is  directed  to  carry 
out  his  programs  of  assistance  through 
private  channels  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  instead  of  wherever 
appropriate. 

I  believe  that  is  a  desirable  change,  if 
it  is  coupled  with  some  machinery  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
operate  effectively. 

I  may  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  appoint  a  real  high-level  com- 
mission of  distinguished  Americans  in 
business  and  in  the  academic  field — ^not 
in  government — and  representing  the 
public  interest,  to  see  how  the  private 
enterprise  system  may  be  phased,  in  a 
more  effective  way.  Into  the  foreiffn  aid 
program.    This  is  a  big  subject. 

The  precatory  statements  which  we 
make,  such  as  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
bill,  to  use  private  channels  "to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,"  have 
been,  in  one  form  or  another,  on  the 
statute  books  for  a  long  time.  From 
the  standpoint  of  these  amendments — 
and  I  have  authored  some  of  them  my- 
self— this  provision  somehow  or  other 
does  not  work  out. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  "utilize  wherever  practicable 
the  services  of  the  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise—including, but  not  limited  to.  the 
services  of  experts  and  consxiltants  in 
technical  fields  such  as  engineering." 

For  example.  David  Rockefeller  the 
other  day  suggested— a  suggestion  which 
I  made  about  2  years  ago — the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  peace  corps  of  dis- 
tinguished executives,  who  could  be 
utilized  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  pro- 
vided they  could  retain  their  connections 
with  their  own  companies. 

Conflict  of  interest  in  this  respect  is 
not  the  problem  it  Is  cracked  up  to  be. 
and  can  very  well  be  handled. 

Again,  nothing  ts  done  about  that. 
That  suggestion  Is  lying  on  the  shelf. 
Nothing  is  done  effectively  except  to 
make  a  generalized  statement  about  the 
use  of  private  channels  and  private 
enterprlre. 

The  only  way  In  which  it  can  be  done, 
and  save  this  program  from  much 
harder  attacks  than  are  being  made  on 
it  now.  Is  to  have  a  blueprint  laid  before 
the  country.  If  the  administration  does 
not  have  the  wit  to  do  it.  the  business 
community  should  and  wilL  We  must 
show  the  country  exactly  how  the  private 
enterprise  system  can  be  tied  in. 

One  other  point  that  I  believe  is  de- 
sirable is  that  the  President  is  directed 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discoiu-age 
nationalization  or  expropriation  or  con- 
fiscation; injurious,  discriminatory,  or 
other  actions  which  would  result  in  such 
expropriations  In  areas  where  we  are 
giving  aid. 

This  is  an  extremely  desirable  idea. 
It  is  reflected  also  in  the  report  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  which  urged  us  not  to 
aid  a  foreign  government  in  projects  es- 
tablishing government-owned  indus- 
trial or  commercial  oiterprises  which 
compete  with  existing  private  enterprise: 
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therefore,  clearly  or  by  Implication  It 
does  not  want  American  endeavors  of 
private  character  dismantled. 

Those  are  all  desirable,  useful,  and 
Important  provisions.  However,  they 
still  do  not  bring  the  private  enterprise 
system  appreciably  into  the  foreign  aid 
program.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  program  can  be  effectively  re- 
oriented. 

Prom  everything  I  can  see,  we  are 
In  for  a  foreign  aid  program  for  another 
decade,  at  least,  and  perhaps  longer.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  survive  year  after  year 
the  attacks  which  are  constantly  acceler- 
ating in  their  intensity,  such  as  the 
one  being  made  here,  and  in  the  other 
body,  and  which  will  be  made  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have,  from  the 
administration  or  from  a  commission 
source,  a  recommendation  as  to  how  the 
program  may  be  reshaped  and  revamped 
In  the  public  interest. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  means  a  heavy 
Implementation  with  the  private  enter- 
prise system  as  the  means  through 
which  the  program  will  be  carried  out. 

The  lines  of  this  progrtim  are  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  proposal,  for 
example,  that  development  loans  may 
be  channeled  through  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, something  which,  a  decade  a«o, 
was  recommended  by  Christian  Herteri 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  me  in  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  If  It  takes  10  years  to  get 
a  simple  proposal  like  that  through,  that 
Is  perhaps  some  indication  of  the  length 
of  time  which  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  really  effective  participation  by 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  foreign 
aid. 

Before  I  complete  my  preliminary 
statement  on  the  bill.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
one  other  amendment  In  which  I  have 
joined  with  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr,  ORurinjiG],  which 
I  think  Is  a  matter  of  the  most  critical 
importance  to  us.  The  amendment  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill  but  was 
strickew  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  will  be  Senator  GRtrKNmc's 
purpose  and  mine  to  restore  it.  The 
amendment,  which  appears  in  the  lan- 
guage stricken  from  the  House  bill  on 
pages  18  and  19  of  the  bill,  reads: 

No  aasiatacce  shall  be  provided  under  thla 
or  any  other  act,  and  no  sales  sliall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Envelopment 
and  AaslBtance  Act  of  1964,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  la  engaging 
In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  ef- 
forts directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  act,  or 

(3)  any  covmtry  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agrlcult\iral  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1064, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurancee  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will 
not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 
tained In  this  Act. 

This  provision  Is  directed  against  ac- 
celerating   arms    races,    especially    the 


accelerating  arms  race  in  the  Near  East 
to  which  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
the  principfil  party.  Let  us  make  it 
clear  that  the  Presidoit  has  the  power 
to  cut  off  aid  in  a  situation  where  our  aid 
is  filling  in  for  the  resources  of  a  country 
which  are  being  diverted  for  the  purpose 
of  aggressive  military  preparations. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  has  not 
taken  this  action  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Therefore,  he 
must  be  directed  to  take  such  action; 
otherwise  he  will  not  do  it. 

We  had  a  precatory  request  to  the 
President  to  do  just  such  a  thing  in  the 
bill  up  to  now.     It  reads : 

It  Is  the  senM  of  the  Congress  that  In  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
tiioae  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  ot  United  States  aeaUt- 
anoe,  divert  their  own  economic  reeourcee  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed 
agaaiat  the  United  States  or  agalnat  other 
countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  suoh  effort*  are  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 

That  language  was  directed  against 
an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  In  the 
Near  East;  but  that  provision,  too,  is 
now  out  of  the  bill,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  restored  it. 
So  there  is  neither  a  sense  request  or  a 
statutory  provlsl<xi  in  the  bill  today  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  srleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  the  situation  would  be  In 
regard  to  the  present  altercation  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  both  of  which  have 
been  receiving  assistance,  or  surplus 
food,  at  least,  from  the  United  States? 
Would  the  Senator's  amendment  require 
the  United  States  to  shut  off  aid  to  both 
countries? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  might  very  well,  and 
quite  proF>erly  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  UntU  they  stopped 
fighting? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  such  action  might  not  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  both  participants.  The 
amendment  would  give  the  President  a 
directive  to  shut  off  aid,  where  th«  aid 
which  we  are  given  presents  the  recipient 
nation  with  resources  for  "aggressive" 
military  efforts.  Conceivably,  the  Presi- 
dent could  make  a  determination  that 
one  of  those  countries  was  the  aggressor. 
But  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  prob- 
ably much  more  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  provision  would  result  In  cutting 
off  aid  to  both  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  Judge  which  country  was  the 
aggressor. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  agree.  I  would  not 
beg  the  question.  Probably  it  would  be 
impolitic  for  the  President  to  decide 
which  country  was  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  he  could 
decide. 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  a  rhetorical 
question:  Does  he  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  much  more  re- 
spect for  the  foreign  aid  program  if  It 


were  used  In  such  a  way  that  It  did  not 
preempt  the  resources  that  are  used  to 
All  in  for  resources  in  a  particular  coun- 
try, resources  which  were  then  diverted 
to  forward  an  aggressive  military  effort? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be — and  are — very 
much  opposed  to  the  United  States  ren- 
dering assistance  to  any  nation  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  or  creating  war. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  con- 
tributed to  wars  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe  through  enabling  one  side  or  the 
other  to  continue  fighting,  when  per- 
haps, except  for  our  assistance,  they 
might  not  have  been  able  to  keep  those 
wars  going.  I  suppose  we  might  call 
them  little  wars  or  brush  fire  wars; 
nevertheless,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  object  to  our  assistance  being 
used  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

I  point  out  what  this  "sense"  resolu- 
tion which  Is  contained  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  now,  in  the  absence  of  a  prohibit- 
ing amendment  such  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  ORtrKwiNO)  and  I  will  move 
in  the  Senate,  has  resulted  in.  In  the 
first  place.  It  has  provided  surplus  foods 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  that  country  is 
sending  troops  into  Yemen  and  has  in- 
terfered directly  in  the  affairs  of  a  rev- 
olution In  Yemen,  with  great  mischief 
to  us  and  our  policy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  committed  aggression  against  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  both  of  which  are  receiving 
surplus  food  aid. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  Is  arming. 
It  is  buying  arms  openly  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  report  as  recently  as  today 
indicates  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
is  sending  arms,  planes,  and  troops  to  be 
ready  to  aid  President  Ben  Bella  in  Al- 
geria, in  his  war  with  Morocco.  None- 
theless, the  United  States  continues  to 
give  aid  to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc. 
Moreover,  President  Nasser,  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  constantly  reiter- 
ates that  the  one  basis  for  Arab  unity  Is 
to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea  and, 
by  armed  aggression,  to  eliminate  Israel 
as  a  state.  He  means  it,  as  we  know 
very  well  from  the  many  demonstrable 
acts  which  have  been  taken  in  pursuance 
of  that  design,  including  the  effort  to 
subvert  both  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  effort  to  unite  Syria  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  the  effort  to  bring 
about  great  Egyptian  influence  in  Iraq 
and  Iran.  That  is  what  is  jwpularly 
called  Nasserism. 

Nonetheless,  the  US.  aid  program  con- 
tinues. Our  aim  in  the  aid  program  is 
to  assist  free  nations.  That  objective  Is 
lost  when  one  nation  which  we  are  trying 
to  help  dissipates  its  resources  in  aggres- 
sion or  preparation  for  aggression 
against  another  nation  which  we  are 
also  trying  to  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  knowing  what  we 
face,  we  cannot  allow  that  situation  to 
continue.  It  Is  calculated,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Blr.  Aikkn]  so  very 
properly  said,  to  depreciate  the  quality, 
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character,  and  backbone  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall  be  suc- 
cessful in  having  this  amendment  re- 
stored to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
so  that  there  may  be  agreement  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  upon  this 
section. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  as  I  began. 
We  cannot  rebuild  the  house  of  foreign 
aid  while  the  house  is  being  used.  What 
we  must  do  Is  to  design  a  new  building 
out  of  the  present  one.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  new  one  must  be  based  heavily 
on  the  private  enterprise  system,  which 
has  not  been  adequately  used  in  respect 
to  foreign  aid. 

I  welcome  the  Senate  committee 
amendments  to  accelerate  and  improve 
utillMition  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
t«n,  for.  fundamentally,  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  is  a  business  operation,  and 
It  can  be  carried  on.  and  should  be  car- 
ried on.  in  the  closest  cooperation  with 
American  business  When  the  program 
is  operated  on  that  basis.  It  will  gain 
the  greatest  respect  from  the  American 
people.  Furthermore,  by  tmiidementlng 
our  foreign  aid  through  the  operations 
of  American  business,  we  shall  also  en- 
list the  great  resources  of  American 
business,  and  thus  will  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  American  business  to  make  con- 
tributions both  of  brains  and  of  tangi- 
ble aid  to  this  program. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  whoi  we  con- 
sider the  argtmient  that  it  is  better  to 
have  this  program  as  it  now  stands, 
rather  than  to  permit  a  gap  to  occiu* 
between  the  present  program  and  the 
development  of  a  better  one  to  succeed 
it,  I  point  out  that  if  we  now  were  to 
suspend  foreign  aid.  the  vacuum  thus 
caused  would  quickly  be  filled,  but  not 
by  us;  instead,  it  would  be  filled  by  our 
competitor,  the  Soviet  Communist  sys- 
tem. The  nations  of  Europe  may  not 
give  us,  every  day,  their  thanks  for  our 
foreign  aid.  even  though  we  deserve 
them;  but  that  is  a  rather  superficial 
point,  as  compared  to  keeping  them  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world  by  enabling 
them  to  have  viable  economies  under 
this  system,  whereas  In  the  absence  of 
this  system  they  will  turn  to  the  Com- 
munist system;  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
aUow  them  to  do  that,  even  if  this  pro- 
gram is  not  as  economical  or  as  efficient 
or  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  favor  this  pro- 
gram, and  we  must  favor  It.  untU  some- 
thing better  is  available,  even  though 
our  failure  to  devise  an  improved  pro- 
gram Is  a  great  mistake;  and  at  one  and 
the  same  time  I  shaU  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  other  Senators  in  the  ef- 
fort to  build  a  better  structure  to  do  this 
job.  However,  I  cannot  favor  dis- 
mantling this  program  while  ve  try  to 
build  up  a  better  one. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  tjie  floor. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  U  on  agretsinff  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  auggert 
the  absence  of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFZCKR.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislauve  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  rolL 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  RESOLUTKM*  MAKINO  COlf- 
•ILPIUINO  APPROPRIATIONB  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
25,  1963.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  arxd  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  joint  resolution  making  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  the  months  of 
July  and  Aug\ist  since  most  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  had  not  been  enacted 
into  law  at  that  time.  Subsequently,  on 
August  27  of  this  year,  that  resolution- 
Public  Law  8&-55— was  amended  by  ex- 
tending the  authority  thereunder  until 
October  SI. 1963. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  House 
Joint  Resolution  782,  the  effect  of  which 
will  continue  until  November  30,  1963. 
appropriations  for  those  functions  of 
the  Government  for  which  funds  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate Immediately  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  782. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  782) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  the  first  time  hs  its  title 
and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Reaolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep' 
retentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  tlM  Joint  reeo- 
lutlon  of  August  as.  IMS  (Public  Law  88- 
109).  la  hereby  amended  by  itrlltlng  out 
"October  31.  19«"  and  inserting  In  lieu  th««- 
ot  "November  SO.  IMS". 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  is  similar  to  continu- 
ing resolutions  which  we  have  agreed  to 
on  two  other  occasions  this  year,  and  to 
others  In  prior  years,  and  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  appropriations  dur- 
ing November,  1963.  as  follows: 

In  those  instances  when  bills  have 
passed  both  bodies  and  the  amounts  or 
authority  therein  differ,  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  un- 
der the  lesser  of  the  two  amounts 
approved  or  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority. 

When  a  bill  has  passed  only  one  House, 
or  when  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  both 
Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  at  a  rate  of  operations 
not  exceeding  the  fiscal  1963  rate  or  the 
rate  permitted  by  the  one  House,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

In  Instances  when  neither  House  has 
passed  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
1964,  amounts  are  approved  for  con- 
tinuing projects  or  activities  conducted 


'  in  fiscal  1963  not  bx  ezceas  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  rate  or  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever 
is  lower. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  report  the 
status  of  the  various  appr(H)rlatlon8  for 
fiscal  year  1964: 

Enacted  into  law  are  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  the  Interior, 
Treasxiry,  Post  Office,  Executive  Office] 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Etefense  Departments,  and  their 
related  agencies. 

There  are  two  bills  which  have  passed 
both  Houses— the  legislative  branch 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  appropri- 
ation bills — and  conferences  with  the 
House  have  been  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

Three  bills  are  presently  In  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Hearings 
are  in  progress  on  the  Independent  offices 
and  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  judiciary  appropriation  bills, 
and  It  is  expected  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  will  be  ready 
for  maitoip  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Still  remaining  in  tlie  House  Commit- 
tee, pending  flnalization  of  the  author- 
ization process,  are  the  foreign  aid, 
public  works,  and  military  construction 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  consulted  with  me,  as 
the  senior  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  joint  resolution.  I  believr 
that  the  Senate  must  pass  the  joint 
resolution.  We  cannot  do  otherwise  be- 
cause the  appropriation  bills  referred  to 
are  stin  pending. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  eonunittee.  for  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  respect,  I  believ«  that  we 
should  not  have  to  pass  another  joint 
resolution  of  the  character  of  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate.    It  does  not  help 
Congress    to   have    appropriation    bills 
that  were  due  to  be  passed  before  July 
1  of  1963  pending  for  5  months  after 
they  became  due,  so  that  we  are  asked 
to  act  on  resolutions  that  would   au- 
thorize the  various  departments  of  the 
Government    to   spend   money   on   the 
basis  of  last  year's  appropriations  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  whichever  amounts  are  lower. 
I  do  not  l>elieve  that  action  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  operate  our  Government 
as  efficiently  as  possible.    So  I  say  that 
the  Senate  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to 
pass  the  joint  resolution.    The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ai;H>ropriation8 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayddi],  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
utmost  regard,  agrees  with  me  that  that 
is  not  a  process  which  helps  the  prestige 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ariaona, 
whose  position  I  completely  support  in 
asking  for  the  continuing  reeolutloo.  "^t 
I  have  been  puzsled  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening with  reference  to  some  of  the 
conferences  which  the  Senate  requested. 
For  example,  the  Senate  on  June  28 
passed  the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 
There  has  been  no  conference.    There 
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has  been  no  appointment  of  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body  up  to  this 
time. 

On  September  30.  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  happened  to  handle 
that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  has  not  yet  appointed  conferees. 
On  inquiry  of  the  staff  we  find  that  prob- 
ably no  conferees  will  be  appointed  until 
after  Armistice  Day.  Does  the  Senator 
know,  or  Is  he  able  to  state  for  the 
Record,  why  we  are  encountering  such 
long  and  unforeseen  delays  in  the  setting 
up  of  conferences  for  which  the  Senate 
has  asked  and  on  which  the  Senate  has 
appointed  conferees? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  In  complete 
Ignorance  as  to  what  motivated  the 
House  to  cause  the  delay  on  those  two 
bflls.  With  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
bills,  the  delay  results  from  lack  of  an 
authorization  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  in  exactly  that  same  situation. 
He  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  not  only  passed  those 
two  bills  some  time  ago,  appointed  com- 
fereea  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  House, 
but  also  that  we  have  been  trying  to  move 
ahead  ever  since,  without  avail,  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  deeply  regret  the 
delay. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  will  be  either  a 
continuing  resolution  for  the  next  Con- 
gress, or  we  shall  have  to  pass  those 
bills. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  782— was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  tlilrd  time,  and 
passed. 

THE  PROPOSED  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT  AND  A  REPLACE- 
MENT FOR  THE  OUTMODED  DC-3 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently several  airlines  in  the  United 
States  have  expressed  the  intention  of 
purchasing  early  models  of  an  Ameri- 
can-built supersonic  transport  aircraft, 
the  production  of  which  will  be  carefully 
monitored  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Trans  World  Airlines,  the  first 
firm  to  make  known  Its  intention  to  buy 
the  high-speed  aircraft,  has  now  been 
Joined  by  Pan  American  Airways  and  by 
American  Airlines. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  capable  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monhonky]  ,  is 
currently  holding  hearings  to  better  de- 
termine the  progress  and  promise  in  this 
imaginative  and  important  project. 

The  Intent  of  our  aviation  firms  to 
purchase  a  domestically  built  supersonic 
transport  has  far-reaching  implications 
for  the  economy.  At  a  time  when  our 
balance  of  payments  must  be  improved, 
and  the  aviation  leadership  of  the  United 


States  is  seriously  challenged  by  the 
development  of  the  "Concorde"  through 
the  Joint  effort  of  the  British  and  French, 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  take  thoughtful 
action. 

The  exp>€ditious  and  efficient  construc- 
tion of  an  American-built  supersonic 
transport  will  enable  this  country  to 
compete  favorably  with  foreign  airlines 
in  the  trtmscontinental  travel  market, 
and  with  foreign  production  of  a  similar 
plane.  The  major  airlines  who  have 
thus  indicated  confidence  in  U.S.  indus- 
try's ability  to  produce  this  advanced 
aircraft  have  done  much  to  add  impetus 
to  the  completion  of  a  finished  product. 
They  have  hastened  the  day  when  our 
citizens,  and  those  of  other  lands  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  American  ingenuity 
and  know-how. 

Another  area  of  air  transportation 
which  is  receiving  needed  study  by  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  Industry,  is  the  development  of  a 
suitable  airplane  to  replace  the  faithful 
but  outmoded  DC-3.  In  this  area,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mow- 
RONXY]  has  exercised  vigorous  leader- 
ship. Construction  of  such  a  plane 
would  contribute  to  the  service  and  con- 
venience available  to  travelers  in  smaller 
cities  and  areas  not  normally  served  by 
large  metropolitan  airports. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  is  energetic  In  its 
support  of  a  DC-3  replacement  program, 
and  that  this  diligent  governmental 
agency  believes  such  an  aircraft  would 
be.  in  their  terms,  "short-haul,  safe,  sub- 
sonic, and  subsidy  saving."  I  concur  in 
this  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  vitally  need- 
ed adjimct  to  the  aerial  capability  of 
the  United  States,  and  urge  that  signifi- 
cant emphasis  be  placed  on  its  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  on  that  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  West  Virginia,  and  the  Na- 
tion, would  benefit  from  such  a  dual- 
purposed  program  of  technological  prog- 
ress. 

I  commend  the  Interest  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MoNRONry], 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee  on 
that  study  as  well  as  their  study  of  the 
supersonic  plane. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (.HH.  7885)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
aft  amended,  smd  for  other  purposes. 

roaXION    AID    MEMO    ««NT    TO    tT.S.    XDITOKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  and  I  sent  out  a  letter  and 
memorandum  to  over  600  American 
newspaper  editors  calling  to  their  atten- 
tion certain  basic  facts  about  the  foreign 
aid  program.  As  I  will  be  speaking  later 
this  week  on  the  substantive  points  cov- 
ered in  the  memorandxma,  I  will  not  do  so 
at  this  time. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  the 
letter  and  memorandiun  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  p^^jlnt. 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

us.   8KNATK. 

Washington.  DC.  October  23.  1963. 
!>«*«  :  We  believe  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary need  at  this  point  to  encourage 
better  public  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  to  the 
security  and  weU-belng  of  our  country,  and 
how  V3.  private  enterprise  and  voluntary 
organizations  carry  out  their  Important  role 
In  it.  So  much  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
foreign  aid  problems — both  real  and  Imag- 
ined— that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  its  performance. 

P^)r  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  more 
balanced  perspective  on  this  subject,  we  en- 
close with  this  letter  a  memorandimi  on 
foreign  aid.  It  comments  briefly  on  some 
of  the  current  criticisms  of  the  program  and 
outlines  in  plain  terms  the  factors  which 
have  caused  us  and  many  other  public  of- 
ficials, whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
to  give  it  continued  support.  We  submit 
this  case  for  foreign  aid  for  your  considera- 
tion, mindful  of  the  responslbilitiee  we  share 
to  be  informed  of  and  weigh  the  Important 
foreign  policy  developments  of  oxir  times  and 
to  bring  them  fairly  before  the  American 
people.  For  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  traditionally  bipartisan  from  the  be- 
ginning and  today  foreign  aid  Is  called  for 
by  President  Kennedy  and  supported  by 
former  President  Elsenhower. 

In  the  period  ahead,  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete action  on  this  jrear's  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization and,  thereafter,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  will  consider  the  bill  at  the  ap- 
propriations stage.  This  Is  a  particularly 
vital  time  for  pubUc  consideration  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  letter  and 
memorandum  wUl  bring  increased  luider- 
standing  to  that  consideration. 
Sincerely  yom^, 

HTTBBtr  H.  HtTMPHmrr. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

V.S.  Senator. 

A  Cask  fob  Fobeion  Am 
roaziON  AID  m  xsskntiai.  to  u.s.  sxcinuTT 
Contrary  to  charges  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  a  "global  giveaway,"  it  is  easen- 
tlally  a  means  to  advance  the  security  and 
weU-belng  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  free 
world.  Comprised  of  both  economic  and 
military  aid.  It  Is  a  vital  arm  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  which  seeks  to  win  the  cold  war  and 
prevent  hot  wars. 

This  Is  why  President  Kennedy  and  former 
President  Elsenhower  support  foreign  aid  so 
stroogly.  why  President  Elsenhower  recenUy 
said:  "Never  has  there  been  any  question  In 
my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  program  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  keep  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  from  being  overrun  by 
the  Communists.    It  Is  that  simple." 

This  Is  why  the  main  finding  In  the  Clay 
Committee  report  Is  that  a  soimd  foreign  aid 
program  Is  "essential  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  Its 
worldwide  responslbilitiee." 

rOBEIGN  ATO  Xa  AN  INDISPKKSABLK  INSTBUMENT 

or  U.8.  roBziGN  poucT  IN  CBrncAi.  ABZA8  or 

TRB  WOBU> 

A  good  example  Is  found  In  the  aid  given 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  Latin 
America,  the  area  described  by  President 
Kennedy  as  the  "most  critical  In  the  world." 
In  the  face  of  antl-U.S.  propaganda  from 
Castro-Communist  forces,  U.S.-back0d  proj- 
ects there  have  demonstrated  our  concern 
for  Latin  America's  welfare.  In  the  brief  2 
years  since  this  hemispheric  cooperative  ef- 
fort was  launched,  some  140.000  new  hoxislng 
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units  have  been  constructed,  8.200  new  school 
classrooms  have  been  built,  and  more  than 
700  new  community  water  systems  under- 
taken. Tax  and  land  reform  measures  have 
been  adopted  by  many  countries,  more  than 
160,000  agricultural  credit  locms  have  been 
made,  4  million  schoolbooks  have  be^n  dis- 
tributed, and  more  than  0  mUUon  children 
are  being  fed  In  18  countries  under  the  food 
for  peace  program. 

The  concrete  results  of  our  participation 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  can  be 
Illustrated  by  two  examples: 

1.  Before  the  Alliance  was  launched,  a 
shack  In  a  Bogota,  Colombia,  slum  was  the 
home  of  Campo  Ellas  Bernal,  his  wife  and 
his  six  children.  Their  total  family  Income: 
$1  a  day.  Now.  2  years  later,  the  Bernals 
are  living  In  a  modest  but  clean  and  facili- 
ties-equipped home  In  Cludad  Techo,  an 
Alliance  housing  project  near  the  Colombian 
capital.  Priced  at  $«30  and  financed  over  a 
16-year  period,  the  Bernals  are  building  their 
home  through  a  system  of  self-help  home 
construction  widely  employed  under  the  Al- 
liance throughout  Latin  America. 

2.  In  Brazil,  the  misery  of  the  Favela  Bom 
Jesus  until  2  vears  ago  was  typical  of  the 
slums  ringing  L<\tln  American  cities.  Today 
this  favela  has  been  crushed  by  bulldozers 
and  its  inhabitants  live  In  Barrio  Allanca.  a 
housing  development  near  Rlo  de  Janeiro 
named  after  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  Is 
a  cooperative  endeavor  of  a  private  founda- 
tion, the  State  Government  of  Guanabara 
and  the  United  State*. 

rOEEIGN  Am  SITPRLEMENTS  U.S.  MILITABT 
STRENGTH  ABOUND  THE  WORLD  AND  BEDUCES 
THE  LIKELIROOD  VS.  FOBCXS  WILL  RAVS  TO 
BE    USED    IN    COMBAT 

Military  opinion  Is  that  without  foreign 
aid.  we  either  would  have  to  tolerate  Com- 
munist takeovers  in  varlouB  countries  or 
coomiit  American  troops  to  fight  brushfire 
wars  there  with  weak  local  allies.  Oxu  aid 
supports  3 '4  million  foreign  troops  who 
stand  guard  along  Oonununlst-bloc  borders 
where  U.S.  troops  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  stationed. 

Through  guerrilla  warfare  and  stealthy 
subversion,  communism  uses  himian  misery 
In  unstable  countries  for  Ite  own  ends.  VS. 
mlUtary  aid  to  strengthen  foreign  forces 
and  U.8.  economic  assistance  to  advance 
economic  and  social  progress  helps  keep 
Communist  and  other  radical  movemento 
from  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Obviously, 
our  aid  alone  Is  not  sufficient,  but  it's  one  of 
our  most  effective  weapons. 

XJ3.  military  aid  supporta  foreign  troops 
in  countries  facing  the  Commimlst  bloo — 
from  Greece  and  Txirkey  to  Korea — at  a  price 
one-tenth  that  of  maintaining  comparable 
numbers  of  UjS.  soldiers  there.  Were  It  not 
for  foreign  forces  supported  by  our  military 
assistance.  It  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
substantial  expansion  of  our  own  forces  at 
heavy  costs  In  manpower  and  funds. 

While  the  test  ban  treaty  debate  has  evi- 
denced concern  for  military  safeguards  for 
US.  strength  as  against  Conununlst  power. 
It  Is  often  forgotten  that  our  mUltary  aid 
1«  part  of  this  safeguard  and  that  economic 
aid  Is  one  of  the  chief  nonmllltary  safe- 
guards for  UJS.  security  and  peace.  The 
CommunlsU  may  be  expected  to  Intensify 
their  cold  war  efforts  In  the  develc^lng 
countries.  In  thU  situation,  foreign  eco- 
homlc  aid  Is  more  Important  than  ever  as 
»  safeguard  against  Increased  Communist 
influence. 

FOREIGN  AID  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS  FOB  THE  UNITKD 

"*'™8 IT  MEANS   MOBZ  U.S.   XXPOKTS,    MOBS 

VM.    MABXETM    ABBOAD,    AND    MOBX    U3.    JOBS 

Foreign  aid  ptirchases  In  the  United  States 
nelp  account  for  the  Jobs  of  more  than  660,- 
000  American  wage  earners. 
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In  1962.  for  example,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID)  financed  25 
percent  of  U.S.  Iron  and  steel  mill  product 
exporta.  38  percent  of  our  exporta  of  fer- 
tilizer and  locomotives,  $50  million  In  for- 
eign purchases  of  U.S. -manufactured  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  10  percent  of  U.S. 
truck  and  bus  exports. 

The  military  assistance  program  also  helps 
U.S.  business.  In  addition  to  about  $1  bil- 
lion In  procvu-ement  financed  by  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  military  assistance  activities  wUl 
contribute  to  cash  and  credit  sales  to  allied 
governmente  thU  fiscal  year  expected  to 
amount  to  about  an  additional  $1.2  bUUon 
worth  of  U.S.  military  goods  and  services. 

The  percentage  of  ald-flnanced  U.S.  ex- 
porta Is  rUlng  sharply.  AID  financing  of 
American  commodities  from  fiscal  year  1962 
to  1964  wUl  almost  double,  rising  from  about 
$500  mUUon  to  $1  blUlon  a  year. 

Foreign  aid-financed  U.S.  exporta  help 
make  American  producte  more  familiar  to 
and  desired  by  buyers  in  other  countries. 
AID  financed  almost  one-tenth  of  America's 
$7.6  bUllon  of  exporta  to  underdeveloped 
free  world  countries  In  1962.  Foreign  aid 
also  helps  develop  growing  economies  which 
are  better  marketo  for  American  producte. 
After  postwar  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  and  Japan, 
U.S.  exporta  to  Europe  doubled  between  1959 
and  1962.  and  American  exporta  to  Japan 
tripled  In  the  last  decade. 

Can  the  United  States  afford  substantial 
foreign  aid  expenditures  in  light  of  the 
current  budget  deficit? 

Yes,  since  substantial  aid  cute  now  would 
create  later  coeta  which  would  far  exceed  any 
Immediate  savings. 

There  are  a  number  of  countries  where 
our  aid  is  a  decisive  barrier  to  Communist 
takeover  In  the  short  or  longer  term.  The 
cost  of  CcHnmunlst  gains  In  Cuba — a  single 
small  country — has  been  enormous  both  to 
the  U.S.  Government  and  to  U.S.  business 
there.  The  month's  cost  of  mobilizing  U.S. 
forces  at  the  time  of  Khrushchev's  mlssUe 
threat  last  October  would  siistaln  aid  pro- 
grama  In  a  number  of  countries. 

The  annual  dollar  cost  of  even  a  limited 
war  In  a  single  country  might  far  exceed 
worldwide  foreign  aid  coste  for  several  years 
and  result  In  Immeasxirable  coeta  In  Ameri- 
can lives.  The  Korean  conflict  alone  cost 
four  times  the  total  foreign  aid  request  this 
year. 

We  have  three-fourths  of  a  million  men 
In  our  Armed  Forces  stationed  outalde  the 
United  States.  The  foreign  aid  program  Is 
one  of  oxir  best  means  of  Insuring  that 
these  men  will  not  have  to  fight  full  scale 
wars.  Ita  support  of  foreign  troops  also  re- 
duces the  nximber  of  U.S.  troops  needed 
abroad  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them 
there. 

The  United  States  spends  $50  blUlon  a  year 
for  defense  to  be  prepared  for  wars  we  hope 
we  never  have  to  fight.  We  spend  about  8 
percent  of  that  for  foreign  aid  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  war  and  to  maintain  the  Ini- 
tiative in  the  cold  war.  Military  assistance 
makee  as  great  a  contribution  to  TJS.  secu- 
rity, dollar  for  dollar,  as  the  funds  in  our 
own  defense  budget.  The  coet  Involved  In 
both  programs  Is  the  price  of  our  own 
security. 

THE  rOBEIGN  Am  PBOOBAM  PROPOSED  THIS  TEAS 
JB  SMAIXEB  THAN  THE  AVBSAOZ  PROPOSAL  OF 
PAST  TEABS 

This  year's  request  Is  less  than  the  amount 
requested  In  10  of  the  16  fiscal  years  since 
the  Biarshall  plan  began.  It  Is  about  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  the  average  request  over  the 
last  15  years.  4  of  which  were  over  $7.6  billion. 

The  United  States  today  Is  spending  10 
percent  of  Ito  gross  national  product  (ONP) 
to  improve  Ito  national  seciu-lty.  Only  one- 
twelfth  of  tills  spending  goes  for  foreign  aid. 


and  almost  half  of  even  this  amount  Is  for 
military  and  related  strategic  aid.  The  re- 
quest for  military  aid  is  only  3  percent  of  the 
regular  defense  budget. 

Foreign  aid  expenditures  have  decUned  as 
a  percentage  of  UJB.  gross  national  product 
from  almost  2  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Marshall  plan  to  seven -tenths  of  1  per- 
cent today,  as  a  share  of  the  Federal  budget 
from  11.6  percent  In  1949  to  4.1  percent 
today. 

FOREIGN  Am  IS  NOT  NOW  A  MAJOB  CAUSE  OF  OUB 
SERIOUS  BALANCE-OF-PATMENTS  PBOBLSM  AND 

COLO  OUTFLOW 

While  aid  has  been  an  Important  contribu- 
tory cause  In  the  past,  policy  ciianges  since 
1959  and  especially  In  the  last  year  have 
achieved  the  result  now  that  90  percent  of 
all  aid  commitmenta  goes  to  pvm:hase  U.S 
goods  and  services.  Thus  a  cut  of  $1  blUlon 
in  foreign  aid  would  cut  $100  mlUlon  from 
the  deficit  In  the  balance  of  paymento  but 
$900  million  from  VS.  exporta.  Even  If  sur- 
plus agricultural  oommodltles.  military  aid 
and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  are  omitted! 
8  out  of  every  lo  economic  aid  doUars  are 
spent  In  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  UjS 
share  of  actual  total  AID  expenditures  has 
been  rising  at  a  rate  of  about  10  percent 
yearly,  and  the  mUltary  assistance  program 
now  has  reached  the  point  where  It  actually 
helps  our  balanoe-of-paymenta  position 
The  present  paymenta  problem  Is  a  serious 
one,  but  It  cannot  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
foreign  aid. 

SHABP  CUTS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
WOULD  DO  SEVERE  DAMAGE 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  a  $4  1  bil- 
lion program  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  program  was  slashed  to  $3  5 
billion  on  the  House  fioor.  This  heavy  cut 
raises  many  dangers: 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  25-per- 
cent cut  to  $450  million  would  mean  that 
fewer  funds  would  be  available  this  year  than 
last  year,  though  the  opportunities  for  use- 
ful Investment  In  Latin  America  are  substan- 
tially Increasing,  not  decreasing: 

Would  indicate  that  Just  when  the  AlU- 
ance  is  demonstrating  real  progress  and  after 
U.S.  criticism  of  Latin  American  perform- 
ance, it  Is  the  United  States  which  appears 
to  pull  back  from  Ite  Alliance  pledges 

Would  reduce  U.S.  aid  to  all  19  Latin 
American  countries  under  the  Alliance  this 
year  to  about  the  amount  of  Communist  aid 
to  the  single  island  of  Cuba;  and 

Would  weaken  pro-VS.  and  pro-Alliance 
forces  In  Latin  America  and  be  a  boon 
to  Castro  and  the  Communlsta.  In  gloat- 
ing over  the  recent  cut.  one  Communist 
newspaper  wrote:  "Only  the  naive  and  ser- 
vile can  continue  to  believe  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress."  Fidel  Castro  himself,  attack- 
ing the  Alliance  on  July  26  of  this  year  as 
"an  Instrument  of  aggression  against  the 
Cuban  revolution,"  scoffed  that  "the  North 
American  treasury  every  day  is  more  Incapa- 
ble of  mobilizing  resources  that  will  permit 
It  to  sustain  •  •  •  ita  allies  In  these  coun- 
tries." 

In  military  assistance,  a  $400  million  cut 
In  thU  fiscal  year  to  $7  billion  would  place 
the  United  States  In  a  position  of  reducing 
assistance  to  Ita  allies  at  a  time  when  Com- 
mimlst  threato  to  free  world  security  are 
backed  by  an  Improving  arsenal.  About  70 
percent  of  total  military  assistance  In  fiscal 
year  1964  (and  almost  80  percent  of  asso- 
ciated supporting  assistance)  was  planned 
to  go  to  nine  key  countrlea  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries has  the  resouircee  to  maintain  the 
forces  which  our  own  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  desirable  to  repel  any  Communist 
aggression.  Any  reductions  in  military  as- 
sistance would  fall  principally  on  tbeM 
countries. 
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For  development  loans  to  coimtrles  In 
Asia.  Africa,  and  tbe  Near  East,  the  reduc- 
tion to  9900  tnlUton  would  In  view  of  present 
U^.  commitments  tightly  limit  aid  to  many 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Communist  bloc 
and  bit  our  modest  aid  to  African  countries 
especially  hard. 

Requirements  for  VS.  aid  this  jeta  to 
four  countries  under  multilateral  programs 
(India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Nigeria)  ex- 
haust more  than  80  percent  of  funds  which 
would  be  available.  This  leaves  lees  than  20 
percent  available  for  39  other  countries  In 
these  areas  of  the  world. 

The  House  floor  cut  of  9160  million  Is 
equivalent  to  all  of  the  development  loans 
made  last  year  to  all  the  countries  of  Africa 
and  the  Par  East. 

For  the  oontlngeney  fund,  the  reduction  to 
•160  million  woxild  make  the  fund  9100  mU- 
Uon  less  than  In  1963  and  9125  million  less 
than  In  1942;  and  puts  the  fund  at  Its  lowest 
level  since  Its  establishment  In  1959  as  a 
separate  fund  to  be  available  for  unforeseen 
•mergencles  In  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

CHASOXB    THAT     FOKZiaif     AD     HAS     VAZLKD     AND 
OOXa    OM    IWOSTLNITSLT    AMM    INACCTTaATE 

Foreign  aid  has  generally  done  the  job 
for  which  It  Is  designed.  This  Is  true  both 
where  Its  principal  aim  was  to  forestall  the 
threat  of  Internal  collapse  and  Communist 
military  takeover,  as  In  Korea,  or  where  Its 
purpose  was  to  help  countries  toward  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development,  as  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
now  has  an  end  to  Its  aid  programs  in  mind, 
even  though  the  end  for  some  countries  Is 
not  clearly  In  sight. 

Foreign  aid  to  14  nations  of  Western 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  to  Ja- 
pan, Spain  and  Lebanon  has  been  an  obvious 
success.  Economic  aid  to  these  countries  has 
been  terminated,  nooet  of  It  some  years  ago; 
and  other  countries — especially  Greece,  Is- 
rael, free  China,  the  Philippines.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela — will  soon  Join  the  ranks  of  coun- 
tries no  longer  receiving  U.S.  economic  aid. 

Military  assistance  to  our  NATO  partners 
sudi  as  Prance,  Oermany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  was  designed  to  Instu-e  that  NATO 
presented  a  creditable  deterrent  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  Europe.  This  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  United  Stetes  will 
make  no  new  conunltments  for  provision  of 
mlIlt(U7  eqvilpRnent  to  these  countries. 

Foreign  aid  has  helped  many  countries  In 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  move  In- 
creasingly toward  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility. It  has  assisted  hard-pressed  govern- 
ments there  to  show  that  progress  under 
non-Communist  governments  Is  possible  and 
see  tangible  evidence  of  U.S.  concern  for  their 
well-being. 

Former  successes  In  foreign  aid  are  per- 
mitting reductions  In  Its  current  cost,  and 
successful  military  security  assistance  In  the 
past  has  encouraged  Increased  emphasis  on 
economic  development  aimed  at  making 
countries  self-sufficient  as  soon  as  possible. 

THX  FOXZXCN  Am  PHOCRAM  OF  TODAY  B  NOT  TH« 
SAMX  OLD  PSOCRAK  MAKING  THX  SAMX  OLD 
MOTAKXS 

With  the  reorganization  of  foreign  as- 
f  slstance  efforts  under  AID  In  1961  and  the 
recruitment  of  many  able  persons  Including 
a  nximber  of  biislnessmen,  the  economic  aid 
program  has  substantially  and  continuously 
Improved.  Stricter  standards  have  been  In- 
troduced, self-help  conditions  for  aid  have 
been  emphasized.  Interest  rates  have  been 
raised  and  loan  terms  tightened  for  coun- 
tries better  able  to  bear  them,  and  old  pro- 
cedures have  been  and  are  being  stream- 
lined. 

The  nature  of  the  aid  program  has 
changed.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  aid  went  al- 
most entirely  to  Europe  and  Japan;  today  It 
U  aimed  at  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Where  90  percent  of  Marshall  plan  aid  was 


in  grants,  economic  aid  is  now  on  a  loan 
basis,  dollar-repayable  and  on  soft  terms. 
Ten  years  ago  most  of  our  aid  went  for  mili- 
tary and  related  strategic  assistance  to  ar- 
rest urgent  problems;  today  this  kind  of  aid 
has  been  cut  In  half  and  reduced  by  almost 
91  billion  over  the  last  3  years.  Today,  aid 
is  aimed  at  long-term  gains  designed  to  fore- 
stall crises  t>efore  they  occiir,  not  to  meet 
them  after  they  occur. 

The  present  aid  program  is  highly  selective 
and  concentrated.  Estimates  are  that  20 
coxintrles  will  receive  about  80  percent  of 
total  AID-provlded  economic  assistance; 
S  of  these  will  receive  80  percent  of  Develop- 
ment Loan  funds;  6  Latin  American  nations 
win  receive  80  percent  of  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress funds;  and  10  countries  will  receive  al- 
most 80  percent  of  total  military  assistance. 

VS.  aid  is  not  dispensed  Indiscrlmi. 
nately,  the  same  for  all  countries.  It  Is 
carefully  tailored,  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  concerned,  varying 
with  the  degree  of  United  States  and  free 
world  Interest  In  a  country,  the  extent  of  the 
country's  needs  and  self-help  measures,  and 
the  availability  of  assistance  from  other 
sources.  Countrlss  receiving  economic  aid 
fall  roughly  Into  three  categories: 

1.  Where  aid  Is  directed  to  Lasting  economic 
and  social  development — some  30  countries. 

2.  Where  the  short-range  goal  of  maintain- 
ing external  or  internal  security  is  primary 
to  the  long-term  development  goal — about 
seven  countries,  a  declining  nimiber. 

3.  Where  U.S.  participation  is  quite  small 
and  limited  in  scope — more  than  40  coun- 
tries, many  of  them  In  Africa. 

Another  major  change  In  the  aid  program 
concerns  the  expanding  role  of  private  enter- 
prise. Earlier  aid  programs  consisted  of 
technical  assistance  and  military  aid.  Pres- 
ent programs,  emphasize  loan  funds  and 
guaranties  against  certain  risks  to  U.S.  In- 
vestments, are  designed  to  effect  maxlmima 
economic  growth  based  on  private  initiative 
backed  by  improved  government  services 
and  policies.  Also  universities,  foundations, 
unions,  trade  and  citizen  organizations,  and 
many  other  elements  of  the  private  sector 
are  heavily  involved. 

THX  PACT  THAT  THX  OXVXLOPXD  COUNTUXS  OP 
XUKOPX  AXX  NOT  CAKSTINO  THXn  SHAKX  OP 
THX  XCONOUIC  AID  BXnu>XN  DOBS  NOT  MXAN 
THAT  THX  tTNTTXD  STATXS  CAN  NOW  APPOXO 
TODOLXS8 

While  other  develo(>ed  countries  generally 
are  not  yet  doing  their  full  share,  there  has 
been  progress — much  of  it  due  to  UB.  pres- 
sxire — and  the  United  States  Is  pusiilng  them 
further. 

Economic  aid  from  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  has  doubled,  from  91.2  billion  In  1966 
to  92.4  billion  in  1962.  By  1962.  the  propor- 
tion of  direct  VS.  economic  aid  to  that  pro- 
vided by  other  developed  countries  was 
60  to  40  percent,  approximately  the  raUo 
of  the  U.S.  national  product  to  that  of 
these  other  coimtrles.  Three  or  four  West 
European  countries  give  a  greater  share  of 
their  QNP  for  aid  than  does  the  United 
Stetes. 

The  United  States  has  increased  its  pres- 
txirt  tor  improved  aid  performance  by  other 
prosperous  countries,  espyeclally  concerning 
the  terms  or  quality  of  their  aid.  and  there 
has  been  some  recent  progress  here  as  well. 
In  some  recent  loans,  the  British  have  cut 
their  interest  rates  effectively  in  half  and 
Oermany  has  Increased  its  grace  periods  to 
7  years. 

Doing  less  ourselves,  however,  Is  unlikely 
to  cause  other  countries  to  do  more.  A 
better  answer  lies  In  continued  UJ3.  preesxire, 
demonstrations  that  America  wlU  not  as- 
sume aid  burdens  which  others  do  now  and 
should  carry,  and  European  awareness  that 
their  aid,  like  ours,  can  lead  to  expanding 
their  commerce  and  markets. 


THX  POEXICN  Am  PIPKUNX  CANNOT  BK  USID  POt 
NXW  PXOJKCTS  IN  THX  TXAXS  AHKAO 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  foreign  aid  could 
be  provided  out  of  funds  already  voted  by 
the  Congress  but  not  yet  actually  expended. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  these  funds,  the  so- 
called  pipeline,  represent  commitments  the 
United  SUtes  has  made  but  not  yet  fulfllied. 
All  funds  In  the  pipeline  have  been  com- 
mitted for  specl&c  projects  and  purposes, 
though  not  yet  fully  expended.  Only  In  rare 
cases  could  these  funds  be  diverted  to  meet 
new  requirements.  It  may  teke  several  years 
to  spend  all  funds  necessary  to  build  a  dam. 
for  example,  but  the  United  Stetes  cannot 
promise  to  build  another  dam  in  a  second 
country  with  the  money  set  aside  to  build 
the  first.  While  certain  projects  could  con- 
tinue with  funds  previously  committed  for 
them  even  if  new  funds  were  not  available, 
others  would  cease  only  half-finished  and  no 
new  projecte  could  begin.  In  addition,  plan- 
ning and  Implementetion  of  current  projects 
often  are  predicted  on  the  completion  of 
earlier  related  projecte  to  sustein  program 
continuity  and  progressive  achievement. 

THX  POaciGN  XCONOUIC  AID  PaOOSAM  DOKS  NOT 
PIT  THX  8TXXXOTTPKD  NOTION  OP  OOVXXN- 
MXNT-TO-OOVXXNMXMT  AID  WHICH  NXVD 
RXACHX8  THX  PXOPLX 

While  aid  is  provided  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
plicit or  tacit  arrangemente  between  the 
VS.  Government  and  foreign  governments, 
it  Is  a  misteke  to  believe  it  goes  only  or  even 
chiefly  for  government  operations.  Most  de- 
velopment loan  funds,  for  example,  are  used 
for  Importe  needed  by  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  especially  the  private  sector,  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  credit  for  private  bor- 
rowers, etc.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gr&m  furnishes  a  number  of  services  for  T3S. 
Investors.  Including  guaranties  and  surveys, 
and  it  Involves  a  great  number  of  private 
American  educational,  business,  and  profes- 
sional organizations  and  figures.  UJS.  aid 
also  has  provided  vaccines,  health  services, 
school  lunches,  classrooms,  textbooks,  water 
systems,  housing,  seeds,  and  technical  train- 
ing for  millions  of  persons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If 
Senators  would  look  at  the  memorandum, 
they  would  see  that  It  answers  many  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
about  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  outlines 
rather  clearly  the  several  features  In- 
volved in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  com- 
pares the  foreign  aid  bill  of  the  present 
year  with  the  foreign  aid  expenditures 
and  authorizations  of  previous  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  memorandum  was  not 
necessarily  to  be  persuasive  and  convinc- 
ing, but  rather  to  offer  factual  Informa- 
tion that  will  keep  the  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate— and  I  hope  In  the  public  press  and 
other  media — on  responsible  and  reason- 
able terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  make  my  ma- 
jor statement  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
relation  to  the  area  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  hope  to  do 
so  tomorrow  immediately  after  certain 
morning  business  has  been  transacted. 

I  also  wish  to  announce  now  my  Inten- 
tion of  bringing  to  the  Senate  floor  some 
tangible,  visible  evidence  of  progress  to 
Latin  America  during  the  past  2  years — 
in  other  words,  the  use  of  visual  educa- 
tional materials. 

Too  often  we  depend  upon  merely  the 
spoken  word  in  the  Senate  to  perfect  our 
case.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  visual  display  material  can  be  even 
more  effective  and,  Indeed,  can  be  most 
effective  with  the  American  public.    So 
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I  announce  today  my  intention  of  exer- 
cising rather  unorthodox  procedure  to- 
morrow in  presenting  my  case  for  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  analysis  of  one 
of  the  crucial  problems  confronting  this 
hemisphere,  communism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Early  this  summer,  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  this  subject 
presented  a  truly  alarming  picture  of  the 
rising  Influence  of  communism  in  Latin 
America.  Because  of  the  imix)rtance  I 
attach  to  having  a  balanced  analysis  of 
this  Issue  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, I  asked  our  top  Latin  American 
policymaker  in  the  State  Department, 
Assistant  Secretary  Edwin  Martin,  to 
comment  on  this  article.  He  has  done 
so  in  a  perceptive  analysis  of  some  of  the 
problems  we  confront  in  Latin  America 
and  the  progress  we  have  made  In  meet- 
ing them  during  the  past  2  years.  His 
letter  describes  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
to  aid  our  friends  to  resist  Communist 
infiltration  of  universities,  labor  unions, 
secondary  schools,  and  communications 
media. 

Mr.  Martin's  letter  is  a  very  good, 
hard-hitting  answer  to  some  of  the 
points  that  were  outlined  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article. 

I  believe  Mr.  Martin's  analysis,  in  in- 
dicating where  we  have  progressed  and 
what  problems  remain  unsolved,  points 
up  once  again  the  Importance  of  ideo- 
logical Information  and  propaganda  ac- 
tivities in  the  struggle  for  men's  minds  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  in  that  area  that 
we  have  expended  the  least  of  our  re- 
sources, and  it  is  in  that  area  of  ideologi- 
cal information  and  propaganda  or  edu- 
cational activities  that  we  have  used  so 
little  of  our  resources. 

I  found  it  most  interesting  that  in  the 
response  to  my  "Report  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress"  which  I  Issued  in  March  of 
this  year.  Latin  American  observers 
commented  most  frequently  on  that  sec- 
tion of  the  report  in  which  I  discussed 
the  ideological  basis  of  Marxism  and 
Communism.  Referring  to  the  Mexican 
situation.  I  stated: 

The  continued  Marxist  grip  on  the  minds 
of  some  Mexican  university  professors  and 
students  atteste  once  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  ideological  basis  of  communism  is  Ite 
principal  attraction  for  educated  groups, 
not  Ite  economic  critique.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  communism  captures  the  univer- 
sity before  the  slum. 

This  strong  attraction  of  Marxism 
and  communism  among  the  intellectual 
elite  groups  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
why  we  should  step  up  our  activities  in 
the  information,  education,  and  propa- 
ganda fields. 

We  should  not  cut  back  our  USIA  pro- 
grams in  those  fields,  for  example,  but 
they  should  be  expanded.  If  we  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
educational,  cultural,  scientific,  propa- 
ganda and  Information  activities,  we 
would  possibly  be  making  much  more 
progress  in  the  Latin  American  area  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democratic 
society. 

We  should  step  up  our  programs  in 
the  area  of  cultural  and  educational 
exchange.    We  should  intensify  our  pro- 
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grams  aimed  at  university  students  and 
professors,  at  television,  cinema  and 
radio  writers  and  producers,  and  at  Jour- 
nalists and  editors.  To  do  this,  however, 
we  must  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  these  programs  through  USIA  and 
the  State  Department's  educational  and 
cultural  affairs  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  have  been  falling,  it  Is  the  fail- 
ures of  Congress.  This  Congress,  which 
was  willing  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  defense  than  the  President  asked  for. 
Is  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  money 
the  President  asked  for  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  informational  activities.  Ap- 
parently, we  feel  that  we  are  better  gen- 
erals than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and, 
apparently,  that  we  are  better  educators 
than  those  responsible  for  our  educa- 
tional efforts  overseas. 

The  recent  action  of  the  House  in  cut- 
ting the  administration's  requests  for 
these  programs  was  ill  advised,  ill 
considered  and  ill  timed.  At  the  appro- 
priate moment,  I  Intend  to  see  to  it — 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  at  least — ^that 
these  cuts  are  reversed,  that  our  people 
in  charge  of  these  programs  In  Latin 
America  are  provided  with  the  funds  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  have  advised  our  people  in  these 
agencies  to  come  to  Congress  and  say, 
"If  you  know  how  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram better  than  we.  do,  then  take  it,  if 
you  are  going  to  constantly  complain 
that  we  do  not  do  a  good  Job." 

Let  me  mtike  clear  for  the  Record  that 
while  we  put  up  half  the  money  required 
to  do  the  Job,  the  Communists  spend 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  times  as  much 
as  we  do  In  the  Latin  American  area 
alone  on  propaganda,  informational,  and 
cultural  activities.  Everyone  knows  that. 
We  insist  on  having  an  arms  race  with 
the  Russians  in  an  area  of  the  world 
where  there  are  no  arms — namely,  Latin 
America.  We  spend  far  less  on  our  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  programs 
in  the  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Amer- 
icans areas  than  do  our  opponents  and 
competitors,  the  Communists.  We  spend 
far  more  on  military  programs  all  over 
the  world  than  do  our  competitors  and 
enemies,  the  Communists.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  our  efforts  In  armaments 
produce  some  rather  good  results.  The 
Communists  have  found  they  cannot  keep 
pace.  They  are  retreating  from  the  arms 
race,  only  to  step  up  their  propaganda 
race.  Since  we  have  no  intention  of 
using  the  guns  we  manufacture  to  kill 
people  unless  a  war  is  forced  upon  us, 
the  Communists  go  ahead  with  their 
programs  of  education,  information,  and 
propaganda  with  little  or  no  resistance 
from  us. 

Our  friends  In  the  USIA  and  the  State 
Department,  who  handle  educational  and 
cultural  programs,  have  done  a  very  good 
Job.  They  wrestle  with  a  giant  with 
one  arm,  while  the  other  arm  is  tied  be- 
hind the  back,  and  both  legs  tied,  be- 
cause Congress  prefers  to  provide  money 
for  military  programs  rather  than  for 
the  tools  and  weapons  that  are  really 
needed  in  the  struggle  today;  namely, 
the  cultural,  educational,  scientific,  and 
propaganda  activities. 

I  was  in  Oermany  over  the  weekend, 
and  I  talked  with  some  of  our  ambas- 


sadors who  were  gathered  at  Bonn  for 
a  regional  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion of  the  American  diplomatic  serv- 
ices In  the  European  area.  I  learned,  for 
example,  that  despite  the  limited  amount 
of  money  available,  many  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  come 
to  look  at  the  American  exhibits  In  Amer- 
ican embassies  there.  My  good  friend, 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Anderson,  who  is  our  Min- 
ister to  Bulgaria,  was  kind  enough  to 
call  me  by  long-distance  telephone  from 
Bonn  while  I  was  in  Frankfurt.  She  told 
me  that  the  developments  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  Bulgaria  were  most  reassuring 
and  comforting;  that  each  day  thousands 
of  people  come  to  see  the  small  number 
of  paintings  that  the  USIA  is  able  to  pro- 
vide out  of  its  limited  budget  for  this  area 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  we  operate 
under  severe  restrictions  because  of  the 
Communist  Government  of  Bulgaria,  but 
the  people  are  hungry  for  our  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  the  same  thing 
In  Latin  America.  I  saw  exhibits  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  that  attracted  thousands  of 
people.  I  saw  binational  centers  that 
were  giving  educational  services  to  thou- 
sands of  people;  and  yet  I  saw  our  own 
country  running  a  poor  second  to  Cuba 
in  terms  of  educational,  or  if  we  wish  to 
so  call  it,  propaganda  material. 

When  the  great  United  States  of 
America  cannot  keep  pace  even  with 
Cuba  in  the  fields  of  cultural  activities 
and  educational  activities,  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  in  terms  of  our  priorities. 

I  believe  I  know  what  is  wrong  with 
our  priorities.  This  morning,  I  spoke  to 
a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  program 
for  prcHnotlon  of  the  arts  In  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  made  note  of  the  fact 
that  we  go  around  as  though  we  were 
paupers  passing  the  cup.  hoping  to  get 
the  $30  million  necessary  for  a  National 
Cultural  Center  for  the  Capital  of  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world — for  the 
capital  of  freedom  In  this  entire  world. 
Every  other  coimtry  in  the  world,  with 
no  exception,  has  a  much  better  cultural 
center  or  auditorium  and  a  much  better 
cultural  program  in  terms  of  govern- 
ment activities,  than  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  some  very  good  horse 
races  around  here.  There  are  some  good 
night  clubs.  There  are  some  fine  com- 
mercial recreational  establishments.  We 
provide  them  with  all  kinds  of  tax  de- 
ductions and  business  expense  allow- 
ances to  keep  them  going.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  a  National  Cultural  Center,  the 
same  Nation  that  has  a  Congress  which 
votes  a  budget  of  $48  billion  in  one  after- 
noon for  defense  expenditures  stands 
paral3^ed  and  cannot  seem  to  find  $30 
million  to  build  a  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter for  the  capital  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  Indicative  of  why  we  are  In 
trouble  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  We 
build  the  biggest  atom  bombs,  and  yet 
we  put  the  least  emphasis  up)on  some 
things  that  are  Just  as  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  me  signed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Martin  In  answer  to  the 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  entitled  "Communism 
in  Latin  America." 
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■  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

DsPAsncxNT  or  Stats. 
Wathington.  D.C^  July  29,  1963. 

The  Honorable  Hubbtt  H.  fiTntrtaart, 
V£.  Senate. 

DsAK  SDfAToa  Hxtuphut:  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  your  letter  of  July  11,  1963  con- 
cerning Richard  Armstrong's  important  arti- 
cle in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  com- 
munism In  Latin  America.  I  have  read  the 
article  with  great  interest  and  care  and  am 
happy  to  give  you  my  appraisal  of  it. 

I  want  to  preface  the  critique  by  saying 
that  my  general  comments  do  not  constitute 
either  agreement  or  disagreement  with  all 
the  specific  assertions  of  fact  and  value 
Judgments  which  it  contains.  To  give  an 
opinion  on  each  of  these  Is  a  task  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  letter. 

As  an  overall  Judgment  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  accurately  Identified  the 
danger  spots  which  the  Communists  are  ex- 
ploiting and  correctly  llst«d  the  different  tac- 
tics they  are  using.  He  also  Issues  warnings 
which  many  Americans  would  do  well  to 
heed.  Birt  I  think  he  paints  a  darker  pic- 
ture of  the  degree  of  Communist  gains  than 
the  facts  at  the  present  moment  Justify. 
This  Is  by  no  means  to  say  that  Communist 
subversion  Is  a  minor  threat.  It  represents 
a  serious  danger,  and  that  is  why  we  and  our 
democratic  friends  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere are  combating  it.  Becaxise  these  ef- 
forts are  producing  concrete  results,  I  do  not 
beilere  that  we  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  as  an  uncritical  reading  of  the  arti- 
cle would  convey. 

Turning  to  a  few  specifics,  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Armstrong's  apparent  Impression 
that,  because  the  "Oonomunlsts  have  neTer 
song  their  hopes  so  high,"  they  see  Tlctory 
within  reach.  The  Communists,  I  believe, 
are  rather  making  the  tjrpe  of  self-serving 
statements  that  reflect  less  rather  than 
m(Hn  self  confidence.  Certainly  they  see 
powerful  social  movements  at  work  in  the 
area  which  they,  as  a  small  minority,  hope 
to  mount  and  ride  to  power.  But  they  also 
confront,  as  the  author  himself  notes,  some 
very  strong  forces,  such  as  a  growing  num- 
ber of  reform-minded  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic left,  an  Alliance  for  Progress  on  the 
more,  and  a  greater  mobilization  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  the  clergy  and 
the  armed  forces.  In  this  connection  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  ruling  classes 
are  not  a  hopelessly  benighted  group  which 
stubbornly  continues  to  oppoee  change,  as 
the  article  Implies.  Many  significant  ele- 
ments in  these  groups  understand  the  social 
forces  at  work  in  their  respective  cotuitries 
and  are  playing  Important  roles  in  reform 
movements.  Furthermore,  the  Communists 
are  not  as  monolithic  and  well-disciplined 
as  might  seem.  The  missile  crisis  of  last 
October  severely  tarnished  the  Castro  image 
and  deflated  the  claim  that  communism  is 
the  wave  of  the  future.  The  tug  of  war  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Pelping  for  leadership  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  is  also 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  Latin  American 
Communists  as  divisions  deepen  In  their 
own  ranks. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  regard  the  grow- 
ing manifestations  of  nationalism,  anti- 
Tankeeism,  Independence  and  reform  In 
LaUn  America  as  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  Communist  strength.  Ova  task  is 
to  assist  the  Latin  American  people,  as  we 
are  doing  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to  their 
•oonomlc  and  social  problems.  At  the  same 
time  we  miut  also  help  them  in  other  ways 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  constanUy  seeking  to  block 
the  gains  being  made  under  the  Alliance. 
Contrary  to  the  implication  of  the  article 
we  do  not  regard  Latin  America  as  an  "Amer- 


ican fleT'  nor  do  we  insist  that  the  Latin 
Amarican  States  become  "slmon-p\xr«  Amer- 
ican style  capitalist  sUtes."  I  think  it  U 
very  important  for  us  to  Interest  other  free 
world  countries  In  Involving  themselves  In 
Latin  America  to  keep  the  choice  from  look- 
ing like  one  between  communism  and  "UJS. 
brand  democracy"  and  to  put  across  the 
point  that  the  choice  is  between  a  slave  and 
a  free  world,  enriched  by  variety. 

Mr.  Armstrong  places  considerable  em- 
phasis on  the  Inroads  which  the  Communists 
have  made  in  intellectual  and  student  cir- 
cles. I  would  not  minimize  these  inroads, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  greater 
today  than  they  have  been  over  the  past 
two  decades.  What  has  Increased  is  the  de- 
termination of  moderate  elements  to  do 
something  about  it. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  shall  be  glad 
to  place  at  your  disposal  a  paper  prepared 
by  my  office  at  the  end  of  1962  which  deals 
in  some  detail  with  the  progress  being  made 
by  non-Communist  students  in  the  univer- 
sities. This  year,  despite  some  disappoint- 
ments, I  have  seen  nothing  to  Invalidate 
my  belief  that  the  moderate  elements  In 
university  circles,  which  have  long  been 
passive,  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
that  they  have  great  interests  at  stake  in 
the  ideological  struggle  and  that  they  m\]st 
defend  them  actively.  They  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  becoming  a  powerful 
cohesive  force,  but  the  trend  is  a  heart- 
ening one. 

It  is  paralleled  by  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  more  extreme  leflat,  though  not  strictly 
Communist,  university  and  Intellectual 
circles  to  say  "a  plague  on  both  3rour 
houses,"  meaning  on  the  Communist  and 
the  "Yankees."  Without  In  any  sense  ad- 
vocating "neutralism"  or  "third  forcism,"  I 
ventxire  to  call  this  too  a  desirable  develop- 
ment, because  I  welcome  loss  of  faith  in 
something  evil  as  well  as  a  spectacular  con- 
version to  something  good.  Public  conver- 
sion comes  hard  to  most  people,  especially 
to  those  who  attach  a  lot  of  importance  to 
"face."  We  will  have  to  be  patient  with 
many  prominent  people  who,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  breaking  away  from  Commu- 
nist Influence,  find  It  expedient  to  be 
noisily  "anti-Yankee  Imperialist"  in  order  to 
prove  their  Intellectual,  political,  and  emo- 
tional Independence. 

The  special  box  on  university  leaders  writ- 
ten by  Trevor  Armbrlster  throws  out  of  bal- 
ance the  comments  on  university  trends 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  makes  toward  the  end 
of  his  article.  I  have  strong  doubts  that  the 
Peruvian  university  student  leader,  for  ex- 
ample, could  make  good  his  threat  to  stir  up 
the  peasantry.  The  cultural  and  emotional 
gaps  between  Latin  American  intellectuals 
and  the  workers  of  their  countries  are  more 
frequently  harder  to  bridge  than  those  be- 
tween well-oriented  foreigners  and  those 
same  workers. 

The  article  gives  an  erroneous  impression 
that  the  Communists  hold  a  virtual  monoply 
of  the  creative  talents  in  Latin  America.  An 
equally  Impressive  list  of  outstanding  per- 
sonalities whose  attachment  to  the  free  world 
Is  beyond  question  could  be  prepared.  To 
mention  Just  a  few:  the  Mexican  painter 
Ruflno  Tamayo,  the  Argentine  writer  and 
poet  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  the  Venezuelan  Nov- 
elist Romulo  Oallegoe.  the  Ute  Chilean  Nobel 
Prize  poet.  Oabriela  Mistral,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Nobel  Prize  scientist.  Bernardo  Houssay. 
It  is  hard  to  gage  progress  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  glamour  of  communism  In  certain  In- 
tellectual circles  in  Latin  America.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  the  staUonlng  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba  and  Khnuhchev's  cavalier 
treatment  of  Castro  In  withdrawing  them 
imder  US.  pressure  produced  a  very  marked 
disenchantment  among  Intellectuals  who 
were  not  confirmed  Communists,  many  of 
whom  have  pronounced  "ban-the-bomb" 
proclivities.  The  process  of  dissipating  the 
vogue     of     extreme     leftism     and     feUow- 


traveUng  will  create  many  problems  for  us. 
We  can  expect  it.  in  its  early  stages,  to  con- 
front \is  with  a  myriad  of  hairsplitting, 
overtly  anti-American  factions.  As  Mr. 
Armstrong  warns,  we  shall  have  to  take  care 
not  to  reunite  them  by  looking  on  them  with 
too  little  subtlety  and  understanding.  Part 
of  the  Job  ahead  is  to  convince  the  Latin 
American  Intellectual  that  he  can  live  in 
dignity  with  us,  without  having  to  parrot  our 
own  particular  sense  of  what  is  democratic 
and  desirable.  Part  of  our  task  with  the 
Latin  American  Intellectuals  is  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  Interested  not  only  in 
their  knowing  our  achievements  but  also  in 
learning  from  what  they  have  to  offer  to  us. 
In  other  words  cultural  exchange  must  really 
be  a  two-way  street. 

Communist  Influence  in  the  news  media 
shows  a  pattern  similar  to  that  in  intellec- 
tual circles.  They  have  their  own  newspa- 
pers  and  magazines  some  of  which  are  done 
well  enough  to  have  public  appeal.  Per- 
hi^}s  more  serious  problems  exists  in  con- 
nection with  reputable  neswpapers  and  radio 
and  TV  stations  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
continue  to  furnish  outlets  for  clever  and 
unscrupulous  Communists,  fellow-travelers 
and  opportunltlsts.  Nevertheless,  the  total 
of  their  output  or  imi>act  does  not  compare 
with  the  resources  and  Influence  of  the  media 
which  follow  an  independent  or  anti-Com- 
munist line.  The  wide  acceptance  of  USIA 
news  output  and  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams is  a  clear  Indication  of  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  large  majority  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ica news  media. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  description  of 
the  four  main  tactics  being  used  by  the 
Communist,  I  think  the  reader  can  get  the 
impression  that  Conununlet  subversion  is 
running  rampant  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  not  the  case.  Take  the  first 
tactic :  "terror  In  the  cities."  The  only  place 
where  we  flnd  terror  being  used  to  any 
slgnlflcant  extent  is  in  Caracas,  Venezuela 
where  the  Conununlst  have  been  forced  to 
resort  to  violence  because  they  enjoy  little 
popular  support.  In  doing  this  they  have 
provoked  the  wrath  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Venezuelan  people  and  the  Government. 
President  Betancourt  had  undertaken  in- 
creasingly energetic  and  effective  secxirlty 
measures  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  second  Communist  tactic  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Armstrong  is  "guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  backlands."  At  one  point  in  the  article 
he  makes  the  statement:  "Colombia  is  not 
the  only  country  infested  by  Conununlst 
guerrillas."  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  Is  no  country  in  Latin  America  "In- 
fested" by  guerrillas.  The  few  bands  which 
operate  In  Venezuela  have  gotten  nowhere  ss 
the  armed  forces,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  camp>e8lnos,  continue  to  harass  them.  In 
Ek;uador  last  year  an  attempt  by  a  band 
of  young  rebels  (many  less  than  300  the  au- 
thor estimated)  to  launch  guerrilla  activities 
was  quickly  put  down.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Peru  the  Government  caught  Castro-type 
Guerrilla  Leader  Hugo  Blanco  as  well  as  a 
group  of  Cuban-trained  revolutionaries 
which  had  clandestinely  entered  the  coim- 
try  from  Bolivia.  In  Brazil  there  have  been 
periodic  Instances  of  violence  in  the  north- 
east with  some  Indications  of  Commxmlst 
Involvement,  but  these  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Communist  guerrilla  activity 
which  to  my  knowledge  is  nonexistent.  Mr. 
Armstrong  narrates  the  failxire  of  Castro- 
backed  Brazilian  Communists  to  establish 
guerrilla  training  centers  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  As  I  noted  in  my  statement  before 
the  Selden  subcommittee  last  February,  and 
as  Mr.  Armstrong  acknowledges  but  In  pass- 
ing, violence  In  Colombia  is  basically  ban- 
ditry rather  than  Communist-controlled  in- 
sxu^ncy. 

With  regard  to  the  third  tactle— "creation 
of  popular  fronts  designed  for  the  election 
of  Communists  for  pro-Communists" — Cblls 
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is  the  only  country  where  the  Oommunists 
have  an  adequate  base  to  pursue  this  ap- 
proach. However,  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent Chilean  municipal  elections  and  dis- 
sensions within  the  Communist-dominated 
coalition  FRAP  have  considerably  reduced 
the  possibilities  of  the  Communists  coming 
to  power  through  the  next  elections.  On  the 
other  hand.  Communist  influence  in  British 
Guiana  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  the 
problem  there  is  very  real  and  substantial. 
The  Conununlst  technique  of  infiltration — 
the  foxu-th  tactic — is  the  easiest  to  disgxilse 
and  therefore  the  hardest  to  detect  and  coun- 
teract. While  growing  spirits  of  nationalism 
and  Independence  may  In  the  long  run  serve 
to  frustrate  Communist  objectives,  it  now 
frequently  serves  as  a  shield  for  Communist 
infiltration  and  at  the  same  time  makes  our 
task  of  warning  a  government  of  the  con- 
sequences more  delicate.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  keeping  a  close  watch  over  this  form  of 
subversion  and  doing  as  much  as  we  can  to 
help  other  governments  deal  with  it. 

You  ask  for  a  candid  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  antlsubverBlon  program 
in  LaUn  America  today.  My  answer  Is  that, 
while  we  have  a  considerable  way  to  go,  we 
are  making  progress  and  I  am  optimistic. 
Our  principal  enemy  In  Latin  America  is  not 
communism  but  Immature  intellectuals  and 
demagogues  with  limited  knowledge  of  com- 
munism and  its  results  on  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple who  live  under  It.  and  the  widespread 
poverty.  Ignorance  and  disease  which  pro- 
vides these  people  with  srguments  and  is- 
sues. We  are  energetically  trying  to  correct 
these  Ills,  and  in  the  process  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  and  remove  the  con- 
ditions on  which  communism  breeds.  ITie 
Communlsu  are  trying  to  exploit  them  In 
order  to  gain  power  and  Implant  their  to- 
talitarian system.  Based  on  this  assessment, 
our  program  contemplates  two  parallel 
courses  of  action.  One  Is  to  work  with  the 
Latin  American  governments  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  achieve  greater  In- 
tellectual and  political  maturity,  economic 
development,  social  Justice  and  political 
subillty.  The  burden  of  our  effort  must 
be  concentrated  here.  But  while  we  do  this, 
we  must  also  make  sure  that  our  flanks  are 
protected  against  the  sorties  of  Communist 
subversion. 

Ted  Moscoso  is  in  a  better  position  to 
comment  on  the  gains  we  are  making  through 
the  AID  program.  I  am  glad  that  you  sent 
him  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  me  asking  for 
his  suggestions.  He  will  be  writing  directly 
to  you. 

With  respect  to  the  defense  of  our  flanks, 
we  are  moving  ahead  on  two  fronts.  One 
la  the  multilateral;  the  other  the  bilateral. 
ftogress  on  the  multilateral  front  Is  reflect- 
ed in  the  decisions  reached  last  April  at  the 
Managua  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Govern- 
ments, Interior  or  Seciu-lty  of  the  flve  Cen- 
tral American  sUtes.  Panama  and  the  United 
States.  A  copy  of  the  flnal  act  is  enclosed. 
Implementation  of  the  decisions  is  in  prog- 
fees.  Another  accomplishment  is  represent- 
ed by  the  report  which  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  sent  to  the  governments  this  month 
irglng  that  they  Implement  the  speclflc  rec- 
ommendaUons  contained  therein  for  control 
of  travel  to  Cuba,  the  flow  of  subversive 
propaganda  and  the  transfer  of  funds  for 
■ubverslve  purposes.  I  am  also  sending  you 
»  copy  of  this  dociunent.  A  third  element 
in  the  multilateral  effort  is  the  steps  we 
■re  continuing  to  take  to  increase  the  isola- 
tion of  Cuba  and  thereby  reduce  its  subver- 
sive potential. 

Bilaterally  we  are  seeking  to  Increase  the 
internal  secxirlty  capabiliUes  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  throtogh  a  variety  of 
measures  tollored  to  meet  the  needs  of  each. 
The  emphasis  is  on  training  and  equipping 
the  armed  forces  and  civil  police.  The  mili- 
tary personnel  are  being  trained  In  riot  con- 
trol, counterguerrllla  operations  and  tacUcs. 
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Intelllgenoe  and  counterintelligence,  public 
Information,  psychological  warfare,  and  other 
subjects.  The  police  personnel  are  training 
in  organization,  administration,  riot  control, 
records  and  investigations.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  equipment  being  furnished  to 
the  Latin  American  countries  under  the 
military  assistance  program  is  designed  to 
fit  in  with  the  Increased  emphasis  on  their 
Internal  security  requirements. 

While  In  this  battle  there  is  always  the 
need  for  Improvement.  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  two-pronged  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Communist  subversion  is  making  progress. 
Oiu-  task  will  continue  to  be  to  mobilize  our 
human  and  material  resources,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  the  psychological  advantages  we 
enjoy  in  this  respect.  We  have  been  de- 
veloping constantly  better  techniques  for 
doing  so.  We  have,  I  am  sure,  many  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  are  hardly  aware,  and  I 
am  constantly  pressing  for  Identification 
and  positive  understanding  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  much  advertised  liabilities  we  suf- 
fer in  the  area.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
we  can  do  everything  better  than  the  Com- 
munists, If  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  distracted  from  the  Job,  or  get  panicky 
and  exp>ect  miracles  every  day.  With  yotir 
help  and  that  of  others  who.  like  you.  have 
looked  deeply  into  the  Latin  American  scene. 
I  am  sure  we  can  proceed  with  confidence. 

I  hope  that  this  assessment  of  the  Post 
article  will  be  of  use  to  you.     If  I  can  be  of 
any  fxirther  assistance,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  M.  Mabttk. 
Atsiatant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  reason  we  have  not  done  better  in 
many  of  these  areas  is  that  we  really 
have  not  tried  to  do  so.  We  have  talked 
about  it.  We  have  made  speeches  about 
it.  We  have  written  articles  about  it, 
but  we  really  have  not  tried. 

Tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  demonstrate 
how  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  despite  its 
imperfections,  and  despite  the  failure 
of  Congress — and  indeed  the  executive 
branch — to  do  the  best  Job  that  could 
be  done,  has  made  substantial  progress. 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
action  of  the  committee. 

The  action  of  the  committee  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Is  not 
all  I  had  hoped  it  would  be.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  social  progress  fund  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  should  have 
been  granted  in  its  entirety.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  funds  set  aside  for  housing 
will  be  inadequate.  It  is  also  my  view 
that  the  sulministration  of  some  of  these 
programs  has  been  too  tardy.  We  are 
beginning,  however,  to  make  considerable 
progress  In  the  improvement  of  admin- 
istration, and  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
whatever  I  may  do  as  a  Senator  will  not 
impede  effective  administration.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  what  we  do  in  this  pro- 
gram will  be  enough  to  really  be  eflec- 
Uve. 

I  have  used  the  example  many  times, 
because  it  is  a  relevant  example,  that 
if  a  man  has  a  serious  infection,  which 
requires,  according  to  medical  analysis, 
treatment  by  penicillin,  there  is  no  use 
giving  that  patient  25.000  units  of  peni- 
cillin, even  though  much  money  could 
be  saved  by  giving  him  that  small  a 
dosage.  We  might  as  well  give  him 
Smith's  cough  drops.  In  fact,  he  might 
be  better  off.  because  he  would  avoid  the 


danger  of  a  reaction.  When  a  man 
needs  1  million  units  of  penicillin  to 
repel  an  infection,  it  does  not  do  much 
good  to  give  100.000  units  or  200.000 
units. 

The  great  area  of  Latin  America  is  to- 
day the  victim  of  very  serious  political 
and  economic  Infection,  political  insta- 
bility, economic  backwardness,  illiteracy, 
all  sorts  of  social  ills.  We  have  been  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  that  type  of  in- 
fection— political,  economic,  and  social 
infection — ^with  inadequate  dosages  of 
the  treatment  that  has  beoi  prescribed. 
The  doctors  In  Congress,  I  am  afraid, 
are  trjring  to  cut  down  the  dosage  that 
the  conservative  doctors  presented  orig- 
inally, or  the  original  prescription.  So 
I  hope  we  will  not  let  the  patient  die 
by  quibbling  over  the  cost  of  the  medica- 
tion. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
read  the  article,  "Funerals  Are  Costly"— 
regular  funerals  and  political  fimerals. 
It  is  costly  to  try  to  rescue  nations  once 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  tyranny 
or  communism.    The  cost  is  fantastic. 

Had  we  had  more  vision  in  some  of 
those  areas,  we  might  have  saved  our- 
selves some  trouble. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  53.  there  is  some 
cryptic  langiiage,  reading  as  follows: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  "surplus  agrlcxat\u-al  commodity" 
shall  Include  any  domestically  produced 
fishery  product  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  determined  that  such  product  is 
at  the  time  of  exportation,  "In  excess  of 
d<nneEtlc  requirements,  adequate  carryover, 
and  anticipated  exports  tor  dollars." 

Does  this  language  refer  to  what  is 
known  a^  high-protein  fish  concentrate, 
otherwise  known  as  fish  flour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Yes;  it  can  very 
well  cover  that  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  of  tliat. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Science  finds  that  high -protein 
fish  concentrate,  or  fish  flour,  is  com- 
pletely wholesome  and  nutritious,  has 
absolutely  no  toxic  qualities,  and  is  100- 
percent  safe? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  such  a  product  could  be  used  to 
meet  nutritional  deficiencies. 

I  think  the  amendment  sp>ecLflcaIly 
related  to  canned  fish  products,  which 
could  provide  greatly  needed  nutrition- 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  does  Include 
fish  flour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  Interpre- 
tation that  it  Includes  flsh  flour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  fish 
flour  has  a  high -protein  content  of  ap- 
proximately 85  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  so.  The 
Senator  frcxn  Illinois  has  be«i  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  effective  advocates 
of  this  product.  I  made  a  trip  about  a 
year  ago  to  South  America.  I  cannot 
recall  in  which  particular  country  It  was. 
but  I  recall  that  in  that  country  the 
medical  profession  told  me  there  had 
been   a   decided   improvement   In   the 
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health  of  children  particularly  a«  a  re- 
sult of  the  uae  of  fl«h  flour,  because  It 
had  brought  about  an  Increased  intake 
of  protein. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
fish  flour  can  be  produced  in  bulk  at  an 
average  cost  of  14  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  have  heard 
that  testimony. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS  This  amounts  to  a 
very  cheap  form  of  nutrient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Is  not  this  of  great 
beneflt  in  tropical  countries  close  to  the 
equator,  where  the  presence  of  heat  and 
the  absence  of  refrigeration  makes  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  preserve  meat,  fish, 
and  milk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Only  dried  milk  can  be  used  there. 
Pish  flour  Involves  very  much  the  same 
type  of  operation.  Pish  is  processed  into 
a  usable,  nonperishable  commodity. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  And  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  has  pronounced  it 
completely  sanitary,  sterile,  and  bene- 
flclal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  And  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  given  this  product 
his  endorsement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  done  so.  The  language 
on  page  53  of  the  bill  Is: 

Ptor  the  purpoees  of  thla  title  •  •  •  shall 
include  any  domestically  produced  flahery 
product  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  haa 
determined  that  such  product  la  at  the  time 
of  exportation  In  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exporU  for  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Now  we  come  to  the 
real  catch.  Because  the  head  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Mr.  Larrlck 
has  declared,  on  his  own  Initiative,  that 
flsh  flour,  or  fish  protein  concentrate 
shaU  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  because  it  Is  produced  from 
the  whole  flsh  and  therefore  includes  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  flsh  and  the  head 
of  the  flsh.  He  has  pronounced  it  repul- 
sive and  unestheUc,  and  therefore  not  fit- 
for  any  American  to  eat. 

I  may  say,  In  explanation,  that  the 
flsh  U  crushed,  subjected  to  a  number  of 
solutions  of  alcohol,  a  niunber  of  solu- 
tions of  water,  thoroughly  baked,  and  is 
made  completely  sterile.  But  Mr.  Lar- 
rlck says  it  is  unesthetic  because  It  may 
raise  in  people's  minds  the  memory  of 
where  it  came  from,  although  it  is  a 
brown  powder,  with  no  repulsive  quali- 
ties, and  although  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdmlnlstraUon  permits  ratUesnakes 
ants,  silkworms,  snails,  chocolate- 
covered  baby  bees,  grasshoppers,  whole 
squid  and  caterpillars  to  be  sold  In 
American  stores. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Beetles  and  grass- 
hoppers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  chocolate- 
covered  baby  bees  and  grasshoppers,  to 
be  sold.  We  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
this  fact:  Here  is  a  product  we  are  going 
to  export,  but  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
^traUon  has   said   it   U  improper   for 

^^h*;Sf  ^  **^  ^^  product,  so  it  is 
prohibited  for  use  by  Americans.  I  can 
hear  the  Communist  propagandists  in 


Latin  America  and  the  Tropics  saying, 
"Here  is  a  substance  Americans  will  not 
consume  themselves,  but  they  give  It  to 
us  In  assistance." 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  perhaps 
a  little  persuasion  should  be  exercised  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
its  head,  Mr.  George  P.  Larrlck  to  observe 
the  realities  of  this  product?  The  Sena- 
tor is  a  pharmacist.  This  Is  only  one  of 
his  many  fine  accomplishments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  flsh  flour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  have  brought 
some  along  with  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  some  flsh 
flour  biscuits,  or  something  the  Senator 
had  prepared.  They  are  delicious.  I 
will  see  what  we  can  do  to  be  persuasive 
and  convincing  with  the  head  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  many 
areas  where  the  finest  fruits  are  pre- 
pared and  consumed,  and  where  health 
standards  are  high,  flsh  flour  is  an  ac- 
cepted food  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  prohibits 
Americans  from  eating  it.  There  are 
Americans  with  low  incomes  and  other 
people  living  in  tropical  countries  whose 
diets  would  be  greatly  Improved  by  the 
addition  of  flsh  flour.  This  product  can 
be  stored  indeflnitely  without  refrigera- 
tion. The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  is  subject  to  criticism  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  new  provision  in  the  bill  will  be 
effective,  and  I  trust  that  the  Food  and 
Dnig  Administration  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  Its  implementation.  In  order 
to  bar  unfair  criticism,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  wise  policy  for  the  agency  to  re- 
assess its  earUer  judgment  and  to  see  If 
it  cannot  find,  within  the  terms  of  Its 
scientiflc  standards  for  purity  and 
for 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  admit  It  Is  pure. 
They  admit  it  has  high  value  as  food. 
They  admit  that  It  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial. However,  they  say,  since  It  comes 
from  the  whole  fish.  It  raises  bad 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to  its 
origin,  and  therefore  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  in  circulation.  They  do  not 
object  to  caviar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
making  a  very  good  case. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Caviar,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows — I  know  he  leads  a  simple 
life  and  does  not  eat  large  amounts  of 
caviar— caviar  Is  the  eggs  of  the  stur- 
geon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  when  I  am 
out  on  the  embassy  circuit  do  I  eat 
caviar.  I  must  confess  that  before  I 
came  to  Washington  I  had  never  In- 
dulged in  caviar.  After  15  years  I  be- 
lieve I  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
I  almost  enjoy  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oysters  have  a  di- 
gestive tract.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration does  not  object  to  oysters, 
although  oysters  have  a  digestive  tract' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
almost  turned  me  against  oysters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  can  eat  silkworms.  They  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration.   Frankly,  there  are  many  things 
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that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
does  which  I  do  not  like.  This  is  only 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  get  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  see  the  light  on  the  matter  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  feel  that  he  has  gained  a 
rather  substantial  victory  In  the  legisla- 
tive process  by  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  flsh  products.  He  had  considerable 
cooperation  from  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  he  has  taken  the  lead  on  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  fish  products  offer 
a  very  fine  opportunity  for  a  source  of 
food,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
balanced  program  and  a  far  greater  use 
and  availability  for  our  people  than 
heretofore. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  not  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  have 
fish  protein  flour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wiU  take  fish 
powder  before  I  will  take  rattlesnakes 
or  worms  or  beetles.  Fish  flour  is  per- 
fectly nutritious,  and  It  Is  a  pure  food, 
and  It  could  well  be  Included  in  the 
American  diet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  said,  tomor- 
row I  will  hold  forth  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  because  to  me  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  the  key  and  the  heart  of  the 
whole  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not  propose 
to  say  now  or  tomorrow  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  been  a  complete  success. 
I  do  say,  however,  that  it  has  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  a  better  life  for 
millions  of  people  in  this  hemisphere. 
I  further  say  that  it  is  on  the  road  to 
success.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  im- 
pede that  process  by  unwise  cuts  or  by 
restrictive  language  which  might  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
program  administratively. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  29,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  Oc- 
tober 28  (legislative  day  of  October  22). 
1963: 

In  thx  a™  Forck 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Pred  M.  Dean,  1460A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posltlona  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 


In  trx  Mashtx  Cokps 
The  nominations  iMglnnlng  Joseph  A.  Mal- 
lery.  Jr..  to  be  major,  and  ending  Harold  R. 
DavlB,  to  be  major,  which  nocnlnatlona  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNGRXSsioNAL  Rzcotu)  ou  October  17.  1963. 

In  thx  Navt  and  Maxims  Cokps 
The  nomlnatlona  beginning  Anthony  J. 
Adaachlk,  to  be  eiMlgn  In  the  Navy,  and 
ending  David  L.  McXvoy,  to  be  captain  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate,  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNCXCssioNAi.  Rzcoxo  On  October  9,  1963. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Isaac  Freeman,  Congregation 
Agudas  Achim.  Newburgh.  N.Y..  offered 
the  following  prayer; 

Almighty  God,  Impart  Thy  protection 
and  wisdom  to  the  chosen  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  people.  Accept  our 
thanksgiving  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend Thy  gifts  of  material  and  spiritual 
bounty  to  the  enrichment  of  human  life 
and  culture. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  quicken  and 
sustain  within  us  the  understanding  and 
awe  that  the  seeds  of  the  future  are  con- 
tained in  this  present  hour — that  each 
act  and  decision  embodies  the  poten- 
tiality of  both  blessing  and  curse.  Grant 
us  reverence  for  the  goodness  woven  into 
the  souls  of  men  and  the  courage  to  be 
faithful  to  that  reverence.  May  the  well- 
springs  of  our  life  be  rooted  in  Thy 
eternity  so  that  in  word  and  deed.  Thy 
duelling  place  may  ever  be  manifest  in 
our  midst. 

May  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the 
meditations  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable 
unto  Thee,  our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  October  24, 1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HA.  2073.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged landa  within  the  Jurladlctlon  of  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
&nd  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. 

"Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  669.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provlalona  of  title  n  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  In  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  to  authorlw  for 
teachers  In  private  Xionproflt  schools  certain 
beneflu  under  the  provisions  of  titles  V  and 
VI  of  such  act  provided  for  teachers  In  pubUc 
•chools. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  168,  88th  Congress, 
had  appointed  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Pong  as  a  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  In  Kuala  Lumpur. 
Malaya,  beginning  November  4.  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  pursuant 
to  said  resolution,  designated  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT  as  the  chairman  of  said  dele- 
gation. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS. AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  6500.  an  act 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Vinson.  RrvERs  of  South  Carolina.  Phil- 
bin,  Hebert,  Arends,  Norblad,  and  Bates. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ON  HJl.  8864. 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  file  a  supple- 
mental report  to  accompany  House  Re- 
port No.  870  on  H.R.  8864  so  as  to  in- 
clude therein  the  additional  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger]  which  were  inadvertently  omitted 
in  the  filing  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.   BECKER    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  f^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  about  to  bring  up  before  the  House 
a  continuing  resolution  for  appropria- 
tions for  certain  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  sincerely  hope  those  of  us 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  trying  to 
Hiul  out  why  we  are  approaching  the 
5th  month  of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  ma- 
jority party  has  not  brought  appropria- 
tion bills  before  this  House.  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  all  of  the  reasons,  then 
have  a  record  vote  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  express  ourselves  as  we  rlghtfuUy 
should.    If  reasons  or  explanations  are 


not  forthcoming  from  the  Democratic 
leadership,  then  I  cannot  vote  for  this 

continuing  resolution. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Morrison 

Multer 

Melsen 

Nlz 

O'Brien,  xa. 

OBrtcn,  N.T. 

Osmen 

Patteo 

PeUy 

Pepper 

PUcher 

Pcfweil 

Qule 

QulUen 

field.  HL 

ReUel 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan.  NY. 

St.  Onee 

SchneebeU 

Shelley 

SUmU 

Skubitz 

Springer 

Staffom 

SUnson 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Tbombony 

ToUeCaon 

Tupper 

Utt 

WaUhauser 

WhaUey 

White 

WlckerSham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  293 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


f  Roll  No.  18a  J 

Abbltt 

Oonzalex 

Abemethy 

Orant 

Addabbo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Avery 

Green,  Pa. 

Ayres 

OrllBn 

Baring 

Grlfflths 

Barry 

Gumey 

Battln 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Boiling 

Hall 

Bolton, 

HaUeck 

Prances  P. 

Harding 

Bolton, 

Harris 

OllTcr  P. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Bonner 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Buckley 

Herlong 

Burton 

Hoeven 

Cso-ey 

Hoffman 

Celler 

Horaa 

Clark 

Hull 

Clausen, 

HutdUnson 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Cooley 

Jennln^ 

Cramer 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Curtis 

KeUy 

Daddarlo 

Keogh 

Delaney 

Kilbum 

Dlggs 

King.  N.T. 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Komegay 

Etownlng 

ttandnmi 

Dwyer 

Leslnakl 

■vlna 

Long.  La. 

FaUon 

McOade 

Farbsteln 

McDoweU 

Pelghan 

Mclntlre 

Pino 

Macdonald 

Plynt 

MacOregor 

Ford 

Madden 

Foreman 

Mainiard 

Fountain 

Martin.  Mass. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

May 

Fuq\ia 

Mtller,  N.T. 

Oarmatz 

MlnahaU 

Oary 

Monagan 

Gibbons 

Montoya 

QUI 

Moore 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  DEPARTMENTS  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  previously  granted  by  the  House 
I  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution  782,  a 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
for  other  purpoees,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  House  joint  resolution 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  tn  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  foDows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  astembled.  That  the  Joint  resolu- 
tton  of  Aogost  38,  IMS  (Pubttc  Law  88-109) , 
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la  hereby  amended  by  ctrlklag  out  "October 
31.  1903**  and  Uuertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "No- 
vember 30,  1063". 


The  SPEAKE31,    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  resolution  for  1 
month,  the  month  of  Novemlaer.  It  is 
the  third  continuing  resolution  during 
this  session.  We  had  a  continuing  reso- 
lution for  July  and  August,  a  second  one 
for  September  and  October,  and  the 
pending  resolution  would  bring  us  down 
to  December  1,  next. 

The  following  bills  for  fiscal  1964  have 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  and  sU^ed 
by  the  President:  The  appropriation  bills 
for  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Labor  and  HEW  Departments,  and 
the  Defense  Department. 
Two  of  the  supply  bills  are  now  on  the 

Speaker's    table    awaiting    conference 

the  legislative  appropriation  bill  and  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill 

Three  have  passed  the  House  and  are 
now  in  the  Senate  awaiting  action  by 
that  body— State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary;  the  District  of  Columbia 
bill  and  the  independent  offices  biU. 

This  leaves  four  supply  bills  for  the 
year  still  awaiting  action  by  the  House, 
the  public  works  bill,  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
then,  as  nearly  always,  the  closing' sup- 
plemental bill. 

There  is  no  difference  of  substance  be- 
tween the  pending  resolution  and  the 
two  previously  acted  on  by  the  House. 
The  phraseology  is  identical.  The  pro- 
>lsions  are  the  same.  The  only  change 
made  is  the  30-day  extension  to  include 
the  month  of  November. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Has  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussed with  Members  of  the  other  body 
the  possibility  of  getting  these  appro- 
priations out  at  an  early  date? 

Mr.  CANNON.     Of  course,  the  main 
reason  the  four  bills  await  action  by  the 
House  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary    authorizations.     The     legislative 
committees  bring  in   the  authorization 
bills  and  they  must  pass  both  Houses  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  before  It  is  in 
order  to   bring  in   the   appropriations. 
We  cannot  appropriate  a  single  dollar 
until  it  is  authorized  by  law.    The  au- 
thorizaUon  bills  are  holding  us  up     We 
must  await  authorization.    The  Senate 
is  as  fully  aware  of  that  act  as  we  are 
"la  a  great  body,  a  very  deUberative 
Dody.    And    they    have    been    holding 
hearings  on  the  three  appropriation  bills 
now  over  there.    As  soon   as  the  re- 
maining authorization  bills  are  disposed 
of  we  are  going  to  bring  in  the  remaining 
appropriation  bills.  * 

rn^mif?^-  ^  appreciate  that  the 
nn^.l^  ?"  Appropriations  cannot 
under  the  rules  report  out  the  bills  untU 
the  related  authorlzaUon  bills  are  ao- 
proved.  However,  this  seems  to  be  a 
great  and  a  continuous  practice  of  not  be- 


ing able  to  get  our  legislation  and  appro- 
priations finished  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  it  looks  like  we 
are  beginning  to  stay  in  session  all  year. 
I  wonder  what  the  chairman  would  think 
about  revising  the  bookkeeping  of  the 
Government  and  putting  it  on  a  calen- 
dar-year Instead  of  a  flscal-year  basis,  so 
that  these  departments  can  know  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  operation 
exactly  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Cannon 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  would  depend  on 
the  wishes  of  the  House  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  suppose  the  gentleman 
was  here  at  the  time,  but  many  of  us 
were  here  under  the  old  constitutional 
provision  when  every  other  year  the 
House  had  to  adjourn  by  noon  on  the 
4th  of  March.  We  convened  in  early 
December,  passed  all  the  essential  legis- 
lation and  all  the  appropriation  bills. 
There  was  not  a  single  instance  that  I 
recall  In  the  last  50  years  In  which  we 
failed  by  the  4th  of  March  to  dispose 
of  all  necessary  business.  Then  we  went 
home.  We  met  our  constituents,  and  we 
had  enough  time  to  visit  with  them  and 
talk  with  them  and  learn  what  they  were 
thinking  about,  and  get  their  views  on 
pending  legislation. 

I  think  we  will  agree  that  it  has  been 
a  mistake  in  nearly  every  instance  In 
which  we  have  changed  the  Constitution, 
but  it  certainly  was  a  great  mistake  when 
we  changed  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  Congress  adjourn  every  2  years 
not  later  than  the  4th  of  March. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  would  say  that  that  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  what  we  call  the  good 
old  days  to  which  I  would  like  to  see 
Congress  go  back  to. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  said  that  had 
all   the  authorizing  bills  been  adopted 
early  in  this  session  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations    would    have   had    their 
work  done  before  July  1.  last.    But  such 
is  not  the  case.     We  have  authorizing 
legislation  yet  pending.    So  as  much  as 
I  dislike   to  continue   these   continuing 
extensions  for  appropriations,  the  facts 
are  that  our  hands  are  tied,  so  to  speak. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  now  except 
adopt  this  continuing  resolution.     That 
is  all  there  is  to  say  about  It.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  realize  many  Members  of  the  House 
are  completely  fed  up  with  this  constant 
extension   of   time,   but  conditions   are 
such  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.    The  chairman,  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Canwon],  has  given 
the  House  the  facts  on  the  bUls  that 
have  been  passed   by   this   House,  and 
those  that  have  been  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  those  that  are  still  to  come 
before  the  House.    So  I  must  say  only 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  expedite  the  bills 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  con- 
front us, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly.  I  want  to  make 
It  plain  here  today  that  I  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  criticising  our  great  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    the     gentleman    from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon).    I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him.  and  a  great  respect  for 
his  ability.    Therefore,  my  criticism  is 
not  of  him  or  of  my  good  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tieman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen).    I  have 
a  criticism  to  make  and  it  is  over  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  Reorganization  Act.  this  Con- 
gress Is  supposed  to  adjourn  on  July  30. 
But.   we  are  continuing  to  operate  on 
emergency  resolutions  because  we  have 
not  finished  our  business  yet.    There  is 
no  national  or  international  emergency. 
Then  our  fiscal  year  starts  on  July  1. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  knows,  and 
so  do  all  committee  chairmen,  and  au- 
thorizing committees  as  well,  that  all 
authorization   bills   must   be   passed   in 
time  so  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations can  act  upon  the  authoriza- 
tions, prior  to  June  30  before  the  start 
of  the  following  fiscal  year.    My  quarrel 
is  with  the  operation  of  the  Congress— 
and  the  inept  operation.    I  might  say— 
and  what  the  cause  of  it  is,  I  may  have  a 
sneaky  idea  in  my  mind— is  a  delaying 
action.    Because  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  we  must  remember,  we  were  so  to 
speak,  "fiddling  away  while  Rome  was 
burning."    Our  time  was  being  wasted, 
and  we  were  not  authorizing  legislation 
for  appropriations.    Now  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said.  "Give  me  an 
overwhelming  Democratic  Congress  and 
I  will  get  the  legislation  through." 

Well,  he  has  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  what  has  happened 
in  these  last  3  years?    Here  we  are  going 
into  the  5th  month  of  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  we  still  have  major  appropriation 
bills  to  be  acted  upon.    And  then  what 
happened  under  the  rule— under  the  niles 
of  this  continuing  resolution  under  which 
we  will  function,  there  are  three  factors 
by  which  departments  of  Government 
are  operating— and  as  I  said  last  week. 
I  take  a  case  in  point,  the  foreign  aid 
program.    Under  that  program,  the  de- 
partment is  operating,  on  the  basis  of 
appropriation  of  last  year  of  some  $4,100 
million  or  $4,200  million,  and  the  House 
authorized  $3,500  million  for  1964.    The 
budget   request   was   for   $4,900  million 
and  later  they  cut  it  to  $4,500  million. 
So,  consequently,  today  when  we  figure 
the  aid  program  is  operating  on  this 
$4,100    million — they    can   commit   this 
Congress  to  $4,100  million  right  today 
and  probably  are  doing  so  even  though 
we  have  not  passed  an  appropriation  bill. 
Now   I   doubt   very   seriously   that   any 
Member  of  this  House  can  be  in  agree- 
ment with  that  kind  of  inept  operation 
by  a  great  legislative  body  such  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  have  fiscal  years  starting 
July  1  if  we  are  bringing  in  appropriation 
bills  in  October  and  November?  You 
have  the  responsibility  in  the  majority 
party  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  have  asked 
twice,  why  has  this  legislation  been  held 
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up  to  this  date?  We  cannot  Just  blame 
it  on  the  other  body,  because  our  own 
authorization  bills  were  late  In  coming 
through  in  this  body  this  year.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  get  some  answers  as  to 
what  we  will  do  and  when  we  will  do  it. 

The  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
administration  are  going  to  keep  us  here 
just  by  delaying  the  appropriation  bills. 
Maybe  that  is  the  prospect  they  have  In 
mind;  that  is,  to  keep  us  here  to  the  first 
of  the  year.  I  do  not  know  why;  If  there 
is  legislation  to  be  acted  on,  bring  it  out. 
Let  us  not  have  a  Reorganization  Act  and 
say  that  we  will  adjourn  on  July  30  and 
then  use  an  emergency  that  does  not  exist 
to  keep  us  in  session.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
and  is  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
American  people.  l>ecause  the  people  all 
over  the  country  and  business  all  over 
the  coimtry  are  uncertain  as  to  what  we 
will  do.  TTiey  cannot  function  properly 
and  carry  on  their  affairs  as  they  should 
with  the  constant  threat  of  legislation 
being  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  majority  leader  is  here,  and  I  wish 
he  would  answer  some  of  those  questions. 
The  majority  leader  does  not  see  fit  to 
answer,  so  without  any  explanation  I  will 
ask  for  a  rollcall  and  vote  "no"  in  pro- 
test 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  when  it  transpires 
that  on  three  successive  occasions  we 
are  called  upon  to  pass  continuing  reso- 
lutions In  order  to  keep  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  func- 
tioning, we  should  have  more  informa- 
tion than  is  available  from  the  discus- 
sion so  far.  Fy>r  example,  I  would  like 
to  know  on  what  basis  NASA  is  operat- 
ing. Is  NASA  spending  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  appropriation  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  ciirrent  budget  request?  As  I  un- 
derstsmd  the  public  law  which  would  be 
extended  by  this  resolution,  it  provided 
that  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  could  continue  to  spend  at 
the  lower  of  three  levels:  The  rate  pro- 
vided in  any  new  public  law  which  has 
been  enacted,  which  obviously  would  be 
binding;  or  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  last 
year's  appropriations  or  the  rate  provided 
in  the  budget  estimate — whichever  is 
lower.  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions; Is  that  correct?  An  agency  of 
the  Government  which  is  operating  un- 
der the  previously  enacted  continuing 
resolutions  would  be  restricted  to  the 
lower  of  two  figures,  that  Is,  what  was 
appropriated  last  year  or  the  budget 
estimate  submitted  this  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry  and  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  under  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion they  cannot.  In  the  Interim,  exceed 
last  year's  rate  or  this  year's  budget  esti- 
mate rate,  whichever  is  lower.  And  the 
stricture  in  the  sUtute  is.  "Not  In  ex- 
cess." The  truth  about  the  matter  Is 
that  on  these  bills  yet  to  become  law  we 


are  saving  money.  If  the  bills  wer€  in 
effect  as  they  passed  the  House  in  many 
Instances  they  would  be  spending  more 
money  than  they  are  allowed  to  spend 
under  this  continuing  resolution.  The 
only  possible  exception,  an  outstanding 
exception,  as  the  gentleman  indicates,  is 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  even  In  this  case, 
as  in  all  instances,  there  is  a  brake  upon 
expenditure,  a  redeeming  feature,  be- 
cause we  provide  as  follows,  and  I  read 
from  the  continuing  resolution  statute 
itself: 

and  expenditures  therefrom  shall  be  charged 
to  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorization whenever  a  bill  in  which  such 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion U  contained  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

In  other  words,  when  they  finally  get 
their  annual  appropriation  in  the  regu- 
lar bill,  they  must  take  out  of  It  all  of  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  by  them  since 
the  30  th  day  of  Jime  imder  the  continu- 
ing resolutions.  So  in  every  Instance,  the 
longer  we  wait  for  the  bill  to  become  a 
law.  the  more  money  remains  in  the  UJ3. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  just  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  Since  4  months  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  have  already  passed  and 
most  agencies  and  departments  have 
spent  at  last  year's  rate,  which  In  almost 
every  case  Is  lower  than  this  year's 
budget  request,  we  should  be  saving 
money  by  delaying  the  passage  of  the 
new  bills  and  passing  continuing  resolu- 
tions. 

Since  the  agencies  apparently  are  get- 
ting along  without  difficulty  under  the 
continuing  resolutions,  which  hold  cur- 
rent spending  to  last  year's  rate.  I  think 
we  should  take  that  into  consideration  In 
the  appropriation  bills  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  For  a  period  of  4  months, 
one-third  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  X 
agency  has  spent  at  the  rate  of  last  year's 
appropriation,  which  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  new  budget.  Why  should 
we  not  properly  take  that  into  consider- 
ation In  the  bills  that  have  not  yet  be- 
come law  and  make  drastic  reductions, 
because  they  have  already  operated  un- 
der the  old  basis  for  one-third  of  the  new 
fiscal  year?  Will  that  not  give  us  an 
opportimlty  to  make  even  greater  reduc- 
tions than  we  might  have  made  hiui  the 
bills  been  approved  earlier  in  the  year? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  and  I 
are  in  perfect  accord,  because  I  recently 
made  the  statement  here  on  the  fioor. 
that  we  expect  to  take  every  advantage  of 
this  slippage.  And  we  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  do  likewise 
as  to  the  bills  over  there.  And  we  trust 
that  they  wUl  do  that. 

Of  course  so  far  as  this  moondoggle 
appropriation  is  concerned — I  do  not 
think  we  will  ever  again  pass  a  bill  that 


carries  that  much  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. I  might  say.  however,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  just  one  more 
word,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
entitled  to  save  money  in  this  Interval 
that  has  not  yet  been  taken  care  of.  the 
President  has  assured  us.  repeatedly, 
that  he  will  see  that  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditure,  that  a  curb,  a  re- 
straint, will  be  put  upon  expenditures. 
An  appropriation  is  not  an  ironclad 
mandate  to  spend  every  dollar  of  it 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JonasI 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  permission  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
that  the  only  way  we  can  be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  money  will  be  saved  that 
was  not  spent  during  the  past  4  months 
is  to  be  in  touch  with  the  departments 
to  see  that  they  are  not  now  operating  on 
a  deficiency  basis. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  could 
believe  that  these  departments  would  do 
that  I  would  yell  "Hooray"  and  a  million 
hosannas.  The  gentieman  knows,  as  well 
as  I.  whether  we  passed  an  appropriation 
bill  now  or  3  months  ago,  that  they  will 
use  up  all  of  It. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  the  reason  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  consid- 
eration Is  given  in  future  bills  to  the  fact 
that  the  agencies  operated  for  4  months 
at  the  old  rate  and  the  Oovemm^it  did 
not  fold  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  antideficien- 
cy  law.  It  took  a  while  to  perfect  It  but 
it  has  been  perfected  and  it  has  teeth. 
That  law,  in  concert  with  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  statute  which  I  have 
just  read  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
is  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the  situa- 
tion is  adequately  covered.  And.  of 
course,  Congress  should  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  in  this  respect  on 
the  remaining  bills. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  tabula- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
STATcrs  or  the  appsopkiation  bills,  ssth 

CONGKXSS.    IBT   SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave.  I  Include  a  down-to-date  reflec- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bills  of  the 
session  and  the  corresponding  budget 
requests. 

There  is  no  change  from  the  last  re- 
port, of  October  10.  because  the  situa- 
tion is  unchanged.       We  continue  to 
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mark  time,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the 
other  body  and,  agreeable  to  the  rule* 
of  the  HouM,  as  indicated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  the  leglslat/e  authorization 
bflls.  The  throe  regular  bills  remain- 
ing to  be  reported  to  the  House — the 
public  works  bills,  the  military  con- 
struction Mil.  and  the  foreign  aid  bill 
InvolTe  budget  requests  of  about  $11.- 
320.(X)0.000.  The  customary  closing  sup- 
plemental requests  are  not  In  hand,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  they  soon  will 
be:  the  amounts  are  dependent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1M3.  $184,889,905 
has  been  cut  from  the  budget  on  the 
supplementals  In  this  session. 

As  to  the  main  budget,  for  fiscal  1964. 
the  four  bills  signed  by  the  President, 
disposed  of  $61,918,577,000  of  his  budget 
requests  for  appropriations.    They  were 


cut  by  $2.229357.000.  And.  in  the  ag- 
gregate, they  are  below  comiiarable  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1963  by  $339.- 
000.000. 

The  two  bOls  awalUng  conference.  Ag- 
riculture and  legislative,  involve  $6,550.- 
973.450  of  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations. 

Three  bills — State-Justlce-Commerce- 
Judiciary.  Independent  offices,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  has  cut  $4,731,266,426  from 
the  budget  requests  considered  in  the 
nine  regular  bills  for  fiscal  1964  and, 
assuredly,  will  put  the  knife  to  those  re- 
maining. The  other  body  has  registered 
some  dissent  and.  with  equal  assurance, 
we  may  confidently  assume  further  dis- 
agreements with  the  actions  of  the  House 
in  those  connections.     But  apparently 


nothing  has  yet  developed  to  Influence 
the  earlier  outlook  for  final  congres- 
sional reductions,  as  to  the  regular  bills 
for  fiscal  1964.  of  the  magnitude  of 
$5,400,000,000. 

No  estimate  of  the  aggregate  prob- 
ability for  the  session  can  omit  the  ap- 
proximately $12,000.000.000 — using  a 
roimd  amount  because  it  does  not  stand 
still — of  appropriations  recurring  auto- 
matically for  fiscal  1964  under  perma- 
nent law.  That  is  not  In  the  table  to  fol- 
low because  it  requires  no  annual  action 
by  the  Congress.  The  principal  expense 
is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  ten- 
tatively estimated  at  $10,020,000,000  in 
the  January  budget;  It  will  probably  be 
higher. 

The  substantiating  details  are  in  the 
following  table: 


[DoM  not  Include  back-door  tppnt'^mtioat  or 


The  appropriation  biUa,  88tk  Cong.,  tat  ««M.,  a*  of  Oct.  98,  1963 

approDrtetkxM  >  oadv  prevVma  tofhhrton.    Does  Include  Indefinite  Approprl*Uoiu  carried  In  aonuaJ  approprUtka 
bUls) 


Tttii 

Hooaa 

Bfllnombw 

Budget 
aatlmatwto 

UOMS 

Date  and  f«port 
nnatar 

Amount  at 
reported 

Aoaount 

reported 

eon  pared 

wlthbadcK 

estlmatea 

Date 
passed 

Amount  as 
passed 

H«u«  acUoB  oanpand 
wllh- 

Budfet 

ABOunt 
roportad 

HJ  KaB.384_ 

ita  anmsiiBirrAU 

Supple  mental,  Asricultnre.. 
BvpplmnMital 

>t808.17XOOO 
l.041.80r.  100 
(^Oa  800. 000) 

ai4l,8<»f,108) 

Feb.  36  (No.  46)... 
Apr.  8  (No.  198)-. 

$808.17X000 

988.788,806 

(- ) 

(088.788,806) 

Palv.  37 
Apr.  10 

$808.17X000 
1.438.801.806 

(48aooaooo) 

(988.891,806) 

B.R.8U7 

-3682. 78a  600 

(-soaooaooo) 

(-U2.78a600) 

-$303,818,800 
(-81000,000) 

(-183.818,800) 

-t-t44«.n8.000 

PubUa  vwki  aewlera- 

tion. 
AD  other. 

Mar.  28  (Na  177). 

(-61000) 

mentals. 

19M  jLttwamxrioia 

Intarlor 

Contract  authority 

Traaranr-Poat  oaca 

Labor-Health.     Educatloa, 

and  Welfarei 
Acrlralt^m     

Apr.    3 

3, 148.  (TO.  lot 

i,«8an8.808 

-tai,7saooo 

1, 948. 863. 808 

-302,811000 

-H410t5.000 

H.R.  8St„... 

8881000,000 

(13,000.000) 

(17.800,000) 

«^  MS,  843, 000 

8^700.488,000 

^  388, 7SS,  000 

•(880,000.000) 

M48w  58a  248 

zist.sgi.ooo 

40,014.237,000 

(288. 881. 800) 

K888.000 

(8,000.000) 

14.068.888,000 

039. 000. 200 
(6.000,800) 

-68.318.800 

(-7.ooaooo) 

(-17.80a000) 
-l4«.81^000 
-309.801.000 

-380,388.000 

032.626,200 

(6,ooaooo) 

-75,383,900 

(-7.001009) 

(-17.801000) 

-149.816.000 

-309.601000 

-381291000 

-7.061000 

F  ■  im 

Apr.'lCNo.m)... 
Apr.  28  (No.  346).. 

Jiiim3(No.3S8)_. 

8,007.036.000 
8, 440. 988, 000 

8,970.467.000 
•(853,00a000) 
M40.n3R,010 
L861.30at00 

47. 082. 300. 000 

(284.281800) 

32.888.000 

(8.000.000) 

13.  lot  8ia  700 

Apr.     4 
Apr,  30 

June    6 

6,997.030,000 
8,449,981.000 

8^979.487.000 
•(8S6.00a000) 
•141038. 919 
1.881.361900 

47, 081 000, 000 
(281286,800) 
32.868.000 

(8.ooaooo) 

13.  KB.  ns.  700 

H.R.  S888 

H.R.  t7S4 

-7,000 

Lean  autiioriaatlona 

Leglslatlw 

H.R.  8888 

June  6  (No.  380)... 
June  14  (No.  388)_ 

June  21  (No.  438).. 
July  8  (No.  400)... 

-a  Ml,  338 
-308.832.000 

-1.9K2.028.000 
(-8.296.000) 

-2.ooaoro 

Jane  11 
Juns  IS 

June  38 
July   11 

-1641.326 
-301623.000 

-1,932.331(100 

(-8.291000) 

—2.001000 

H.R.7tti 

State,   Ja9tto^  Cotnaaaraa. 
Judiciary. 

Drienae 

DMrtet  of  CohiinMa 

Faderal  paymanl 

Independent  offioea 

Total.  1084  appropria- 
tions. 

Total,  alt  appropria- 
tions. 

Total,  loan  aothorlt*- 
tions. 

Total,  eonuact  ao- 
ttaority. 

H.R.  717» 

H.R.7ai 

-11100  008 

H.R.  8747 

Oct.  7  (No.  824)... 

-1.60&,7O0,30O 

0«t.  10 

-1.861 801300 

-101000 

86. 38a,  380. 148 

8a  878. 368. 719 

-4,  n3, 894. 428 

8a887.9BS.n9 

-1731.201426 

-17,372.000 



87.4«.8tt.2U 
(879,000.000) 
(17.800.000) 

82.072,291228 

(88t.ooaaoo) 

-8.366.648.020 

(-7.ooaooo) 

(-l7.aO6.00C) 

82,801857.228 

(S88.noaoQO) 

-1931082.026 

(-7.001000) 

(-17,801000) 

-(-432.861000 



Titli 

SenaU 

BinMniBlMr 

Budget 
esttaatea 
toSeaata 

Date  and  report 
noiKbar 

Amount  as 
nported 

Date 

Amount  as 

Senate  action  compared  wttb— 

Budget 
estlmatea 

House 

action 

HJ.  iMi  3M.. 

1908  •Um.XlUKIAU 

SnpptoaaaBtal.  Apleoltnrs 

SupplementaL 

Pnblte  ircrks  aeeeleratloo 

$80117X000 
1.083.301486 

(80inno.ooM 

O.»813014e6) 

Feb,  28  (Na.  9).... 
Apr.  24  (No.  166).. 

$801172.000 
1.481001841 
(431 001 000) 
a.0M,081S41> 

Mar.    4 

May    1 

$801172.000 
1.481681841 
(430,001000) 
(L  031 681 841) 

H.R,  8617 

-$161611 615 
(—8100(1.000) 

(-msiioUi 

-hU9.932.335 

AMothw 



(+41901338) 

Total.  1963  supplementaia. 

2.160.472.486 

1.991 361 841 

1.991855.841 

-163,6l\615 

-i-49. 092. 335 

- 

■m  iMtMta  at  mi  •(  takla. 
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The  appropriation  bills,  88th  Cong.,  l»t  teas.,  a*  of  Oct.  28,  /S55— Continued 
(Does  not  Include  back-door  appropriations  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  legislation.    Does  Indode  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  approprlaUon 


BID  number 


II,R.  5279. 

H.R,  8386. 
H.R,  8888. 
H.R.  6754. 

H.R.  6868. 
H.R.  7063. 
H.R,  7179. 
H,R.  7431. 

H,R,  8747. 


Tttit 


1004  APPKOraUnONS 


Interior 

Loan  authortzaUon 

Contract  authority . ..„..„„. 

Treasury.Post  Office 

Labor-lfcelth,  Education,  and  Welfare.... 

Aplculturt 

Loan  authorizations 

Leglslatlw 

Bute,  JttAtcc,  Commerce.  Jodidary 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia 

Fedeni]  payment 

Loan  aulhorUatioos 

Independent  offices 


Total,  1964  appropriations. 

Tot|d,  all  appropriations. . . 
Tot9|,  loan  authoriratlons. 
,  eootract  authority.. 


Senate 


Bad»Bt 
sattmates 
to  Senate 


Date  and  report 
number 


998,006.000 

(13,000.000) 

(17.600.000) 

1146.842.000 

5. 759. 486, 000 

1368.755.000 

»  (855.000,000) 

182.218.450 


41011237.000 


ei«00.66a4EO 


71830,022.906 

(868.000.000) 
(17,800,000) 


May  22  (No.  181). 


May  3  (No.  168).. 
Aug.  1  (No.  383).. 
Sept.  12  (No.  497). 


June  25  (No,  313). 
8ept."i7"(NoVM2); 


Amount  as 
reportod 


979.093,400 
(1000.000) 


1071211250 
5, 494. 627. 250 
1046.738.340 
>  (880.000.000) 
168.273.069 


47,371,407,000 


66.131356.300 


61121621150 
(886,000.000) 


Date 
t>assed 


May  28 


May  8 
Aug.  7 
Sept.  30 


June  26 
Sept.'24 


Amount  I 
passed 


976.603.400 
(1000.000) 


1066,461250 
5. 495, 827, 260 
1047,988.340 
*  (880.000,000) 
168,273,069 


47,339,707,000 


66, 100. 055. 306 

68,097,811,160 
(886.000.000) 


Senate  action  oompared  with— 


Bodtet 
estimates 


House 
acticm 


-11315,600 

(-7,001000) 

(-17.800,000) 

-77,375.750 
-a63,6«1.750 
-320.766,660 
(-»-25,000.000) 

-13.945,381 


-1.671531000 


-2, 368. 595. 141 

-2.532,211,756 
(-(-18.000.000) 
(-17,800.000) 


-1-57,081200 


-1-72, 440, 260 
-1-45,  Mfi.  250 
+68.531.340 
(+25,000,000) 
+28,234,160 


+287.668,000 


+629.811190 

+679,811525 
(+28.000,000) 


Bill  number 


HJ.  Res.  384. 
BR,  5617 


H.R.  5279 

H.R.  5366 
HJt.  8888 
H,R.  6754 

H.R.  6866 
H.R.  7063. 
H.R,  7179. 
H.R.  7431. 

H.R.  8747 


Title 


ConfereDoe 


Date  filed  and  report 
number 


ISeS  SrrPLIllENTALS 


Sopplcmental,  Agriculture 

Supplcnirntal 

Public  works  acceleration. 

AU  other 


Total,  1963  supplementals. 


I 


l»e4  APPKOPKUTION8 

terior 

Loan  authorization 

Contract  authority 

Treasury-Post  Office 

I«bor-Health,  Eduoatloo,  sod  Welfare. 
Acriculture 

Loan  authorisations 

Legislative 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Jodiciary 

Dlstrict"of  Coiumbla"".lI""lll'llIlI"! 

Federal  payment 

i      Loan  authoriratlons „. 

Independent  offices '..'.'." 


Total,  1664  appropriattoos. 

Total,  all  appropriations... 
Total,  loan  authoriratlons.. 
Total,  contract  authority.. 


May  6  (No.  375).. 
May  31  (No.  390). 


July  11  (No.  851). 


May  38  (No.  353).. 
6ept.26(No.77i). 


Got.  7  (No.  812). 


Amount  as 
approved 


Increase  or  de- 
crease oompared 
to  budget  esti- 
mates to  date 


PnbUc  L«w 


Number 


$80117X000 
1,  467. 431 491 
(481000.000) 
(1,017.430.491) 


1, 975. 60X  491 


96X481800 
(1001000) 


1045.461000 
1471.087,800 


47,230,011000 


-$184. 860. 965 
(-80,000,000) 
(-131860,965) 


-181 808. 965 


-4165X800 

(-7,001000) 
(-17.800.000) 
-101.371000 
-381401.800 


-1,794,227,000 


89.689.020.000       -2.226.567,000 


61,661622.491 
(1000,000) 


-2,411421965 

(-7,000,000) 

(-17,800,000) 


88-35 


88-79 


88-S9 
88-138 


88-189 


Date 
approved 


Mar.     6 
May    17 


July     36 


Jane    IS 
Oct.     U 


Oct.     17 


'TenUtlvely  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $11,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
'Shifted  from  budget  for  1964,  which  was  reduced  accordingly, 
'Includes  $630,000,000  for    Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  currently  made 
nomiMn  repayments  in  Ilea  of  former  practice  of  new  public  debt  borrowings  from 


*  Excludes  Senate  items. 

Prepared  by  Committee  oa  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

Nora.— Totals  reflect  amounts  approved  and  comparisons  at  latest  stage  of  congres- 
sional action  on  each  bill. 


BT71IMABT     OF    NET    BUOCET     RXCEIPT8    AND    Ht- 
PXNDITUKX8     (THE    TtADITIONAL    AOMIN18TEA- 

TIVE     BtTOOBT) 3     MONTHS     OF     FISCAI,      1964 

▼»«SU8     3     MONTHS     OF     FISCAL     1963,     WITH 
COMPARISONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity  with  our 
practice.  I  include,  under  leave  granted, 
for  the  Information  of  Members  and 
others  a  tabulation  of  budget  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  the  first  3  months 
of  fiscal  year  1964  with  pertinent  com- 
parisons. 

BT7DCET  BXCEIPTS 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  normal 
pattern  of  budget  receipts  shows  Sep- 
tember. December,  March,  and  June  as 
peak  months;  and  receipts  In  the  first 


half — July-December — of  the  fiscal  year 
are  usually  lower  than  in  the  January- 
June  second  half. 

Budget  revenues  were  officially  esti- 
mated at  $86,900,000,000  in  last  Jan- 
uary's budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1964,  which.  If  realized,  would  exceed 
fiscal  year  1963  revenues  by  $543,000,- 
000.  That  is  the  last  official  budget  es- 
timate; the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
updated  the  figure  to  $88,800,000,000  in 
testimony  on  the  tax  bill,  which,  if  real- 
ized, would  mean  a  $2,443,000,000  in- 
crease over  actual  fiscal  1963  revenues. 
In  any  event.  In  the  first  3  months  of 
the  fiscal  year — a  relatively  low  collec- 
tion period,  actual  budget  revenues 
amounted    to    $20,932,000,000,    slightly 


higher  than  the  corresponding  3  months 
of  last  year. 

BUDGET    EXPENDirrntES 

Budget  expenditures  were  officially 
projected  in  the  budget  last  January  at 
$98,802,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  which,  If 
held  to,  would  represent  eoi  Increase  of 
$6,212,000,000  over  the  fiscal  1963 
budget  expenditures.  On  a  straight 
monthly  basis.  It  would  mean  an  aver- 
age of  $8,233,000,000  per  month,  in 
contrast  to  which  the  expenditures  in 
the  first  3  months,  July-September, 
averaged  $7,994,000,000  which  in  turn 
compares  with  $7,707,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding 3  months  last  year;  the  na- 
tional defense  monthly  average  was  up 
$142,000,000  over  a  year  ago  and  the 
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monthly  average  for  all  other  Items — 
nonde/enoe — was  $145,000,000  higher. 

But  In  his  Augxist  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Informally 
presented  a  revised  estimate  of  $98,000,- 
000.000  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1964.  In  contrast  to  the  original  estimate 
of  $98,802,000,000:  supporting  details  are 
not  available.  This  would  represent  an 
increase  over  flacal  1963  of  $5,410,000,000. 
Expenditures  In  the  first  3  months,  July- 
September,  were  $863,000,000  hlnher  than 
those  for  the  same  3  months  last  year; 
both  defense  and  nondefense  were  up. 

As  in  all  past  budgets,  the  original 
January  budget  expenditure — disburse- 
ments— estimate  of  $98,802,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964  represented  a  composite  of 
first,  estimated  disbursements  in  fiscal 
1984  from  appropriations  made  in  prior 
years — $42,353,000,000.  or  approximately 
43  percent,  and  therefore  not  directly 
affected  by  current  congressional  action 
on  the  1964  appropriation  bills;  second, 
$1,202,000,000  estimated  first-year  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  1964  associated  with 
proposals  for  new  legislation;  third, 
roughly  $11,781,000,000  estimated  to  be 
expended  from  permanent  appropriations 
recurring  automatically  under  prior  law 
and  therefore  not  required  to  be  voted  on 
in  the  current  session;  fourth,  thus  leav- 
ing only  about  $43,466,000,000  of  the  total 
$98,802,000,000  original  spending  esti- 
mate for  1964  subject  to  direct  action  in 
the  appropriation  bills  of  the  current 
session. 
KXPZNDrnTKis   rem   dctkivsk.    spacx,    and   nr- 

TEBXST,     AND     ALL     OTHXB     PROCSAMS 

Both  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
Budget  messages,  last  January,  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  expenditure  esti- 
mates and  programs  for  fiscal  1964  were 
so  constructed  that  total  proposed  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditure  for  all 


programs  other  than  national  defense, 
space,  and  interest  were  slightly  below 
the  fiscal  1963  level — as  then  forecast — 
for  such  programs.  The  original  net 
budget  for  fiscal  1964  for  such  other  pro- 
grams was  $29,066,000,000.  In  the 
meantime,  actual  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1963  for  comparable  purposes  did  not  go 
as  high  as  forecast  in  last  January's 
budget,  with  the  result  that  the  $29,066,- 
OOO.OOO  stands  as  an  Increase  of  $1,747.- 
000.000  over  fiscal  1963  rather  than  being 
below  that  year.  In  the  first  3  months — 
July-September  of  fiscal  1964,  expendi- 
tures for  such  other  programs  were 
$7,664,000,000— about  $107,000,000  below 
the  corresponding  expenditure  in  July- 
September  of  last  year. 

SURPLUS    OB    DSnCTT 

Whether  the  budget  deficit  is  the 
$9,200,000,000  informally  projected  by 
the  Secretary  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  mentioned  in  the 
President's  letter  of  August  19.  or  some 
other  amount,  fiscal  1964  represents  the 
28th  year  of  budget  deficits  in  the  last 
34  years.  And  the  President  advises  that 
the  next  budget,  for  fiscal  1965.  will  also 
be  In  the  red.  And  no  assurance  is  at 
hand  that  the  fiscal  1966  budget  will  be 
balanced.  We  have  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  since  fiscal  1960.  In  summary 
here  are  the  official  administrative 
budget  figures  of  the  last  3  years: 


And  in  total,  actual  budget  expendi- 
tures in  the|  fiscal  year  closed  on  Jime  30 
last,  and  those  now  informally  projected 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1964,  compare  with  certain  earlier 
years,  as  follows: 


Budget  spend  Inr 


Oyer  fiscal 
IMl 


Over  fiscal 
1054 


FlscA.  1963  actual 

National  dvfenae 

Other     than     natloaal 
delense 

Total.  1963  over 

Fiscal  \9f4  estimate 
Total.  ItMasttanateover 


ti,  a4«.  000,  000  $\  757. 000.  000 
t.  836^  OOa  000  10. 396^  OOa  000 


II. 0781  OOa 000  2Si. 061w OOa 000 


IS.  48&.  000.  oooaa  463.  ooa  00 


THX  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr  Speaker,  after  3  months  of  budget 
operations  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1964 
the  total  public  debt,  both  direct  and 
guaranteed,  stood  at  $307,328,111.300  33 
and  compares  with  certain  earlier  dates 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Federal  public  debt — Direct  and  guaranteed 

(Fiscal  years) 


IftM 


From  July  1, 
IMl,  to  date 


For  3  flscal 
years  IM2-4M 


Fiscal  106.  (from  July 
1.  1961) 

Fbcal  1963 

Fiscal  1964  (3  months 
»oSept.3C.  1063) 

Fiscal  1964  (estimate 
mentioned  in  Presi- 
dent's A  ng.  19  letter). 

Total,  asabore.. 


to  STR.  000. 000 
6. 233, 000. 000 

3. 0S2. 000. 000 


16.608.000.000 


».  378. 000. 000 
6.233.00C.00O 


1.  The  debt  at 
end  of  period 
(In  bllllon.i)... 

X  Amount  per 
capita  (In 
dollan) 

3.  A  verafre  for  a 
family  of  4  (In 
dollars) 


$271  3 


6.68a0 


1061 


S3S0.2 


l.«7a  0  1.576.0 


6.30a0 


1963 


$298.6 


i.ooao 


fli4oao 


1063 


»306.5 


1,610.0 


6,47«lO 


1964  1 


$307.3 


1.617.0 


6.46&0 


0.200.000.000 


21.811.000.000 


>  At  Sept.  30.  1961 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing table  elaborates  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure situation  more  fully: 


Net  budget  receipU  and  exptnditurea  {the  traditional  administrative  budget)  3  months  of  fiscal  19€4  versus  S  months  of  fiscal  196S  ani 

comparisons  with  full-year  estimates 

(In  minioa  of  dollar*) 


1.  BadcBt  receipts  (iMt) 

1  Budget  expenditures  (net): 

(a)  National  deiHue  (per  official  bodget  claMlfleatlon) 
(6)  Other  than  national  defense 

Total  eipadltiirea,  nst 

I.  Net  surplus  (+),  or  deficit  (-) 


4.  Average  monttalv  expendtturc: 

(•)  Natlonaldeltotse 

(6)  Other  than  natloaal  detaise 


Total  monthly  averafe.. 


^17*^  "*'  budget  eipenditures  oa  the  baste  enuihastod  by  the 

budget  message  of  January  1963'  «-f»ii»»w«  u,  tam 

(a)  National  defense '„ 


(W  Space 

(«)  Interest 

(f)  All  other  expendltinwll 


Total  expenditures,  net.. 


Actual  for  S  months  (to  Beptember  SO) 


Ftooal 
1964 


».0B3 


U8S8 
11.136 


23,963 


-3.063 


4.386 
3.706 


1X888 
841 

7.6M 


a.  081 


Fiscal 
1963 


».708 


U433 
10.687 


33.130 


-2.412 


4.144 
3,063 


7,707 


11483 

m 
x*a 

7,771 


33.130 


1064  com- 
pared to 
1963 


+333 


Bodret  estimates  ior  all  of  fiscal 
1964  compared  to  actual  result 
for  aU  of  fiscal  1063 


1964  estimates  ovir  1963 


Budget 
estlntatae 
iar  1964  > 


Informal 
Treasury 
revision  ' 


Actual. 
1963 


86^060 


88i,800 


81^367 


Original 
e.>t  mate* 
over  1963 


Informal. 
Treasury 
revL^lon 
over  1963 


+M 


-1-3.443 


■H38 


+863 


-640 


-1-143 
+143 


+387 


66.433 
43.388 


08.803 


s 


08,000 


-11.003 


4.810 
3.614 


8.383 


+438 
-107 


+883 


66.433 

4.200 

iaio3 

30.088 


08.803 


'  As  per  original  budget,  January  17.  1003. 

tat  Mil  (August  1063). 
'  No  breakdowns  available. 


-0.300 


m 
en 


ft,  167 


tXTO 
38. 847 


01  MO 


-6,333 


+3.800 

+3,833 


•Hi  312 


•  -ieoo 


+6.410 


«-X967 


4,1 

3.: 


7,718 


+«»4 
+3M 


+618 


S 


+483 


08.000 


62.743 

xua 

9.976 
27.318 


08.  MO 


+1600 

+1.648 

+127 

+1. 747 


+6^312 


(') 
(•) 
C) 


+4418 


ays  and  Means  Committee  fai  eonnectfoB  with 


w  J.*!2.'  '*  ^  ■*''  "'**•  2  estimates  repreeeot  a  projected  deficit  In  fiscal  1064  higher, 
by  $8,660,000,000  sad  $10«7,000,000,  respectively,  than  the  defldt  actnaUy  experienced 
!■  flacal  1083. 

Sources:  Monthly  Treasury  sUtoment  for  Sept.  30, 1SQ3;  budget  for  1964;  and  monthly 
Treasury  statement  for  June  30, 1063. 
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Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize,  and  I  am  sure 
we  all  realize,  that  we  have  no  course 
to  follow  other  thax>  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we  have 
moved  along,  not  this  year  alone  but  in 
years  past,  by  the  adoption  of  these  ex- 
tensions of  appropriations  from  month 
to  month,  we  are  engaging  in  a  bad  prac- 
tice, something  that  lends  Itself  to  bad 
government  and  poor  management. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  despite  the  Intent  and  the  purpose 
of  these  resolutions,  the  agencies  of  Qov- 
enunent  are  not  strictly  adhering  to 
them.  I  realize  too  that  whatever  they 
expend  between  July  1  and  the  final 
adoption  of  the  appropriation  bills,  must 
be  taken  out  of  their  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  involved.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  until  and  unless  they 
put  their  houses  in  order  in  adherence  to 
these  resolutions,  which  are  applicable  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  figures  and  last 
year's  appropriations,  we  must  insist  and 
see  to  it  that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
these  resolutions  receives  the  adherence 
of  each  and  every  department  and 
agency  covered. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.     Very  briefiy. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Very  briefiy.  I  would 
certainly  go  along  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  because  he  leads  me  in 
this  field.  But  we  have  not  gotten  one 
single  reason  here  or  explanation  as  to 
why  this  should  be,  why  these  things 
have  been  held  up  so  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  could  not  get  a  chance 
to  do  its  work. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  As  has  been  ex- 
plained— and  I  think  the  major  reasons 
which  I  believe  can  be  accepted,  but  the 
main  reason  why  many  of  these  appro- 
priations have  not  been  enacted  into 
law  for  the  full  fiscal  year  is  because 
they  lack  authorization  of  certain  proj- 
ects or  programs  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Permit  me  to  say  at  this  point  that  I 
am  not  sure  how  we  can  correct  this 
situation.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  system  is  so  wrong  that  this 
continuing  practice  will  go  on  indefinite- 
ly. As  I  say,  it  is  bad  government  and 
bad  practice.  Until  we  can  find  a  way 
whereby  these  authorizations  are  either 
adopted  or  established  the  year  before 
or  early  in  the  year  so  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  appropriate  funds  as  of  the 
fiscal  year,  we  are  bound  to  have  more 
of  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate or  proper  or  legal  to  change 
our  system  of  requiring  authorizations 
the  previous  year  as  to  the  year  in  which 
we  are  operating,  but  something  like 
that  might,  in  an0  of  Itself,  correct  this 
bad  situation.        | 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests we  have  a  cutoff  date  on  authori- 
zations? It  seems  a  paradox  to  have 
authorizations  continue  the  year  round 
and  then  have  a  cutoff  date  as  to  the 
appropriations.    In  that  way  we  have  to 


wait  an  year  long  to  see  what  the  au- 
thorizations are  going  to  be.  It  might 
be  that  we  could  require  that  all  appro- 
priations ought  to  be  based  upon  au- 
thorizations that  are  passed,  say,  by 
July  1. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OsTERTAG]  have  something  like  that 
in  mind? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  had  In  mind  that 
we  might  require  all  authorizations  to 
be  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress a  year  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  appropriation  bill  involved. 

Mr.  PILLION.    That  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion: First,  what  effect  will  this  pro- 
cedure have  upon  the  formulation  of  the 
1965  budget?  How  can  the  departments 
and  agencies  formulate  a  budget  for  1965 
imder  this  sort  of  procedure,  and  if  they 
cannot  formulate  a  budget  what  kind 
of  a  bind  are  we  getting  into  now  with 
respect  to  the  movement  of  appropria- 
tion legislation  next  year?  Can  anybody 
shed  any  light  on  what  is  happening  to 
the  budgetary  procedure  £is  of  now  when 
those  responsible  ought  to  be  formulating 
a  1965  budget? 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question 
since  I  did  not  get  an  answer  to  the  first 
one.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  this 
means  the  continuing  resolution  to  No- 
vember 30,  1963,  will  result  in  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1963? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  certain  the 
gentleman  knows  as  much  about  the  last 
question  as  any  of  us  in  the  House.  As 
to  the  first  inquiry,  we  have  three  de- 
partments of  Government,  the  Judicial, 
the  executive,  and  the  legislative.  From 
all  appearances  each  department  Is  to 
judge  whether  it  is  handling  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities adequately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
any  encouragement  in  this  1 -month  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  we  can  be  out  of 
here  on  or  about  December  1? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  neither  would  I. 

OENXKAL    LEAVX   TO    EXTKND    "gMtuw^i^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Record  on  the 
House  joint  resolution  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
House  joint  resolution. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  retui  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  280,  nays  11,  not  voting  141, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNclSSJ 

YEAS— 280 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pike 

PllUon 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Ralna 

RandaU 

Reld,  N.T. 

B«U88 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Bleb 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts,  Ala. 
RoblsoQ 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Ckdo. 
Rogers,  na. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roetenkowskl 
Rousb 
RoylMil 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan,  Ulch. 
8t  Germain 
Baylor 
Schadeberg 
Bchenck 
Scbwelker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 
Sbeppard 
Bblpley 
Sbrlver 
Blbal 
Sickles 
SUtes 
Slsk 
Slack 

Snoltb.  Calif. 
Smith,  lows 
8mltb.Va. 
Snyder 
Staebler 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stepbens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teagtie,  CalU. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tbonsas 
Tbompeon,  N  J. 
Tlxunpson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Toll 

Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Tuten 
UdaU 
UUman 
VanDeerlin 
Vanlk 
Van  Pelt 
Vinson 
Wsggonner 
Watson 
Watu   . 
Weavsr 
Weltner 
Westland 
Whltener 
Wbltten 
WUllams 
Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 
WUscm. 
Charles  H. 


Abele     . 

Ooodllng 

Adair 

Orabowskl 

Albert 

Gray 

Alger 

Gross 

Anderson 

Grover 

Andrews 

Gubser 

Arends         • 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Asbley 

Haley 

Asbmore 

Halpem 

Asplnall 

Hanna 

Aucblncloss 

Hansen 

Baker 

Hardy 

Baldwin 

Harrison 

Barry 

Harsba 

Bass 

Hawkins 

Bates 

Healey 

Beck  worth 

Hubert 

Belcber 

Hechler 

Bell 

Hemphill 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hollfleld 

Bennett,  Mlcb. 

HoUand 

Berry 

Horton 

Betts 

Hosmer 

Blatnlk 

Huddleston 

Bolton, 

Icbord 

Prances  P. 

Jensen 

Bow 

Joelson 

Brademas 

Johansen 

Bray 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Brock 

Jonas 

BromweU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brooks 

Jones,  Uo. 

Broomfleld 

Karsten 

Brotzman 

Karth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kastenmeler 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Kee 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Keith 

Burke 

Kllgore 

Burleson 

King,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Knox 

Cameron 

Kunkel 

Cannon 

Kyi 

Casey 

Laird 

Cederberg 

Langen 

Celier 

Lankford 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Cbelf 

Lennon 

Cbenowetb 

Llbonatl 

Clawson.  Del 

Lindsay 

Cleveland 

Lipscomb 

Cobelan 

Lloyd 

Collier 

Long,  Md. 

Colmer 

McCIory 

Conte 

Mcculloch 

Corbett 

McFaU 

Corman 

Mclntlre 

Cunningham 

McLoskey 

Curtln 

McMillan 

Dague 

Mahon 

Daniels 

Marsh 

Davis,  Oa. 

Martin.  Calif. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Dawson 

Mathlas 

Dent 

Matsunaga 

Denton 

Matthews 

Derwlnski 

Meader 

Dole 

Michel 

Dowdy 

MUler.  Calif. 

Dulski 

MlUlken 

Duncan 

MUls 

Kdmondaon 

Moorhead 

Edwards 

Morgan 

Elliott 

Moms 

EUswortb 

Morrison 

Everett 

Morse 

Pallon 

Morton 

Faacell 

Mosher 

Plndley 

Moss 

Flnnegan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Plsber 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Flood 

Mtirray 

Fogarty 

Natcher 

Forrester 

Nedzl 

Fraser 

Nelsen 

Frellngbuysen 

MorbUd 

Fulton.  Pa. 

CHara.m. 

Oatblngs 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Olalmo 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Gilbert 

Olson.  Minn. 

aienn 

Ostertag 

OoodeU 

PftMmAXI 
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WlIUtMMl 

Wjrdler 


Aabbrook 
Becker 
BeermAnn 
CUuicr 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Battln 

Bogga 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 

Bonner 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burkh&lter 

Burton 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtla 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Evlna 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallagher 

Qarmats 
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October  28 


Wynum 
Young 

NATS— 11 

DettmnlAn 
Devtne 
O'Konakl 
Sbort 


Younger 
Zablockl 


SUar 
Wharton 
Wilaon,  Ind. 


NOT  VOnNO— 141 


Gary 

Qlbbona 

OUl 

Gonzales 

Orant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUBn 

Griffltha 

Gurney 
V  Hagen,  Caltf. 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Harding 

HarrlB 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

King,  N.T. 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Leslnski 

Long,  La. 

McOade 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

MallUard 

Martin,  Mass. 

May 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnlah 


m. 

N.Y. 


Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Multer 

NU 

O'Brien, 

OBrlen, 

ONeUl 

Oamers 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

PbUbln 

Pilcher 

Powell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld,  Ul. 

Relfel 
Rlehlman 
Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Shelley 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnaon 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomberry 

ToUefson 

Utt 

Wallhauser 

Whalley 

White 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wright 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    announce!    the    following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.   03rlen  of  nUnols  with   Mr.   Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Cxirtls  of  Missouri 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Stlnson. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  O-NelU  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  Roberts  of  Texas  with  J^.  Hutchinson 

Mr.  Leslnski  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.    Patman    with    Mr.    Rivers    of    South 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  BoUlng  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  GIU. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Leggett 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Orant  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 


Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolttm. 

Mr.  Oarmats  with  Mr  Moore. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  CahUL 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mra.  Reld  of  nilnola. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr  St.  Onge  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.   Ryan    of    New   York    with   Mr.   Mac- 
Oregor. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mlnlah  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Don.  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Gary  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Hoeven. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Flno. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  ORANT  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  en  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  314  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  103,  88th  Congress,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  a  Science  Data 
Processing  Center  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  consisting  of  not  more 
than  five  persons,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall 
be  scientists,  may  visit  In  Russia  for  not 
exceeding  four  days  to  inspect  the  Ai:  Union 
Institute  of  Sclentlflc  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation at  Moscow. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shaU  be  made  avaUable  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  under  section  190(d) 
of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence 
In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maxlmvim  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  In  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion In  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shaU  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  Its  employees 
In  any  coimtry  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 


That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  of 
Bald  committee  an  itemised  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished  and  the  cost 
of  transporUtlon  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Smith]  30  minutes,  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  yield 
for  that  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  one  of  the 
special  travel  resolutions  that  we  have 
been  presenting  from  time  to  time.  It 
authorizes  a  subcommittee  of  five  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
make  a  visit  to  Moscow  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  a  scientific  data  processing 
arrangement  that  they  have  there  which 
it  seems  exists  in  no  other  place. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  State 
Department  and  has  been  cleared  with 
the  Russian  Government  to  permit  an 
examination  of  this  collection  of  scien- 
tific data. 

As  you   know,  we   have   pretty   near 
every  agency  of  the  Government  delving 
somewhere  in  the  field  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation.    There  are  many  scholar- 
ships  awarded   for    that   purpose,   and 
many  grants  to  imlversities  and  colleges 
for  specific  objects  of  investigation.    It 
has  occured  to  some  of  us  for  a  long  time 
what  becomes  of  all  that  scientific  data, 
after  they  get  it,  and  after  we  spend  our 
money  for  it.     My  information  is  that 
Russia  has  a  central  point  at  which  all 
of  this  data  is  processed  and  gotten  to- 
gether so  that  they  know  what  has  been 
investigated  and  what  remains  to  be  in- 
vestigated.   I  have  been  told  in  certain 
instances  here  in  this  country  we  have 
issued  grants  to  make  an  investigation 
on  why  the  wangdoodle  wangdoodles,  or 
something  of  that  kind.     Looking  into 
the  matter,  we  found  out  we  have  already 
investigated  the  wangdoodle  once  before 
and  nobody  knows  what  became  of  the 
data.    It  might  be  well  for  us  to  obtain 
some  information  as  to  all  of  this  mis- 
cellaneous scientific   data   that  we  are 
constantly  paying  out  money   to  have 
investigated  and  have  it  collected  at  one 
central  point  so  that  we  do  know  what 
has  happened  to  all  of  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  resolution  passed 
on  August  26  of  this  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  making 
available  money  to  the  ad  hoc  committee 
headed  by  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucmsKil.  At  that  time 
an  amendment  was  added  to  the  rea- 
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olution  which  said  that  these  funds  are 
to  be  used  within  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  oppose 
this  resolution  before  us  today.  That 
is  not  my  idea,  although  I  may  question 
it.  Certainly  there  is  an  inconsistency. 
What  do  we  do  about  the  resolution  we 
have  already  passed  which  says  the  ad 
hoc  committee  cannot  use  the  money 
outside  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Your  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has 
passed  this  resolution? 

Mr.  BURLESON.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  raises  a  perfectly  valid 
point,  but  if  he  will  read  the  two  resolu- 
tions he  will  find  there  Is  no  conflict 
between  the  two  resolutions.  The  travel 
resolution  before  the  House  today  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  counterpart  funds. 
None  of  the  $7,000  that  has  been  appro- 
priated for  use  by  this  committee  in  the 
continental  United  States  is  going  to  be 
used  under  this  travel  resolution.  If 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  a  budget  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  a  specific  purpose. 
It  provides  that  $3,000  is  to  be  used  to 
hire  a  secretary  for  the  committee,  and 
$3,000  is  to  be  used  for  travel  expenses 
of  scholars  in  thi4  country  to  come  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  remainder  is  to  be  used 
for  postage  and  stationery.  So  that 
none  of  this  money  appropriated  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  is 
contemplated  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  House  Resolution  314. 

Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  are  going  to  get  counterpart 
funds  in  Russia.  We  do  not  have  any 
counterpart  funds  in  Russia,  and  that  is 
where  you  are  going.  I  am  not  arguing 
the  point;  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful,  but 
if  you  are  expecting  to  spend  coimter- 
part  funds  in  Russia  we  do  not  have 
any  there. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides that  only  counterpart  funds  can 
be  used.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  funds  available  for  travel  in 
Russia  under  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  making.  I  had  understood  that  in 
the  past  there  had  been  counterpart 
funds  used  for  travel  in  some  countries 
on  counterpart  funds  Issued  in  another 
place.  But  if  I  understood  the  earlier 
resolutions  out  of  the  Rules  Committee 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  bill.  House 
JoUit  Resolution  245  that  passed  here 
some  months  ago  and  Is  now  in  the  other 
body,  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  \a 
restricted  to  the  country  of  authorized 
travel. 

I  may  take  advantage  of  saying  this 
there  may  be  some  method  of  obtaining 
counterpart  funds  In  one  country  to  pay 
travel  expenses  in  another.  But  unless 
the  other  body  passes  House  Joint  Reso- 


lution 245  I  will  never  have  smother 
question  about  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds,  because  I  am  a  little  tired  of  re- 
stricting ourselves  here.  Small  as  some 
of  these  things  may  be,  we  should  get  this 
thing  on  a  uniform  basis  where  both 
bodies  treat  themselves  alike.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  not  violate  the  rules  of  this 
House,  but  I  can  get  Just  a  little  upset 
about  their  not  doing  anything  about  this 
legislation  which  has  t>een  pending  since 
the  early  part  of  this  year. 

The  point  again,  getting  back  to  the 
immediate  issue  I  am  afraid  you  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something  else  in 
financing  this  trip.  If  we  sell  wheat  to 
the  Soviets  we  may  create  a  counterpart 
fund.  But  as  of  now.  I  say  I  do  not  know 
where  you  are  going  to  get  counterpart 
funds  for  use  In  Russia. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  may  comment  on 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fnxn  Texas.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
a  violation  of  the  rules  to  insist  on  the 
comities  between  the  two  bodies  and  on 
the  principle  of  coordinate  duties  of  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  each  occasion  I  have  pre- 
sented these  rules  with  respect  to  travel 
heretofore,  I  have  heard  the  evidence  in 
detail  before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
have  recommended  each  one  of  them, 
but  in  this  instance  I  do  not  feel  I  am 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  will  listen  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  explain  what 
he  has  In  mind,  as  he  did  to  me  this 
morning. 

We  passed  House  Resolution  314  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  some  6  months  ago. 
It  has  not  been  taken  up  and  I  though^ 
it  was  dead  for  the  session,  but  I  noVra 
on  Friday  that  it  had  been  scheduled  for 
today.  Checking  into  it  this  morning.  I 
find  an  amendment  will  be  made  to 
change  the  travel.  Instead  of  five  going 
there  are  going  to  be  seven,  and  instead 
of  Just  going  to  Russia  they  are  going  to 
Bnissels.  Holland.  Frankfurt,  Warsaw, 
Paris,  and  Italy. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  If  you  change 
this  resolution,  before  we  vote  on  it,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  the  responsibility 
to  hear  and  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  I  will  admit  freely  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  Interested  In 
this  resolution  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qunl  Is,  but 
I  think  we  should  hear  this  further  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  committee 
has  jurisdiction  to  go  to  all  these  other 
places  and  whether  there  are  any  coun- 
terpart funds,  and  then  bring  the  amend- 
ment down  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  read  the  amendment  and 
know  what  we  are  voting  on,  because  I 


do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on 
House  Resolution  314  as  originally  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  gentleman  can  enlighten  me  fur- 
ther as  to  why  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  Jurisdiction  over 
a  scientific  and  technical  information 
meeting  at  Moscow.  It  seems  to  me 
someone  should  come  up  with  the  all- 
seeing  eye  that  we  heard  about  the  other 
day.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  com- 
mittee going  to  California  to  investigate 
a  bus  accident  which  belongs  imder  an 
entirely  different  department  of  Govern- 
ment concerning  a  bill  which  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Now  today  we  see 
something  which  at  least  on  Its  surface 
appears  to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  he  can  en- 
lighten me  as  to  why  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  properly  has  Juris- 
diction of  this  subject? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
recall,  and  I  believe  the  gentlem£m  was 
here  in  1958.  when  this  coimtry  hit  the 
panic  button  because  of  the  first  launch- 
ing of  the  sputnik  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  Congress  enacted  legislation  known 
as  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  Is  on  the  books  to  this  day  and 
which  has  served  as  one  of  our  major 
efforts  to  produce  scientists  and  other 
needed  scholars  to  participate  in  the  ef- 
fort to  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  part  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1958.  the  Congress  created  the  Office  of 
Science  Information  Services.  This  Is 
the  agency  that  was  created  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  greater  coordination  of 
research  activities  to  avoid  duplication 
and  wafte  and  so  on. 

There  is  legislation  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latx>r  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
amend  the  NDEA  to  give  the  Office  of 
Science  Information  Services,  which  was 
created  by  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  greater  authority  to  bring 
about  the  very  thing  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  spoke 
of  so  eloquently — to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter system  of  coordinating  and  dissemi- 
nating research  information  so  that  we 
are  not  going  to  spend  $17  V^  billion  on 
a  great  deal  of  duplication.  This  is  why 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  basic  and  original  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  allow  me,  and  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  make 
further  Inquiry  regarding  this. 

We  have  a  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  It  is  concerned  with 
the  subject  matter  of  this  Investigation. 
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We  alao  have  a  newly  created  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flesearch  and  Development  which  deals 
with  exactly  the  same  thln^rs  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been  dis- 
cussing. I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  either  of  those  committees  has 
seen  fit  to  send  people  to  Russia  to  at- 
tend this  International  conference. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  try  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  other  committees  of  this 
Congress.  They  are  all  doing  a  good  job. 
I  know  for  a  fact  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  very  much  m- 
terested  in  this  matter.  They  have  se- 
lected a  subcommittee  which  is  headed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DaodarioI,  who  is  look- 
ing into  the  research  aspects  of  NASA 
and  other  agencies  associated  and  con- 
nected with  space  and  space  problems. 
I  also  happen  to  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  [Mr.  Vinson]  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  is  head- 
ed by  my  very  good  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pkicb]  who  is 
looking  into  the  situation  with  regard  to 
waste  In  our  defense  effort.  I  also  hap- 
pen to  know  that  we  in  this  House.  I  be- 
lieve, unanimously,  established  a  com- 
mittee which  is  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott].  All  three 
of  those  committees  are  working  in  their 
own  respective  disciplines.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  heading  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  a  national  information  center.  But 
my  committee  is  not  looking  into  that 
aspect  of  the  plctiire  dealing  primarily 
with  duplication,  but  rather  we  are  look- 
ing into  the  activities  of  the  Oflfice  of 
Science  Information  Services,  which  was 
created  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  and  which 
has  the  basic  responsibility  of  coordinat- 
ing the  dissemination  of  research  data 
generated  in  our  universities  and  labora- 
tories and  various  other  educational  ac- 
tivities Interested  in  this  work.  There- 
fore. I  see  no  conflict  here.  I  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  Elliott  com- 
mittee because  it  has  a  special  function. 
I  am  sure  that  this  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Eluott]  will  do  an  out- 
standing Job.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  a  vast  subject.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  only  one  specific  subject  in  my 
committee  and  that  is  the  establishment 
of  a  national  information  center  which 
wovdd  coordinate  and  disseminate  re- 
search information  which  flows  from  our 
universities  and  our  schools.  Neither  of 
these  three  committees  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  up  to  now  necessarily 
deals  with  that  subject.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  national  information  center. 

The  resolution  that  is  before  this  House 
today  is  to  afford  this  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  other  countries  are 
doing.  I  might  say  to  this  House  that  it 
is  amazing  and  appalling  how  far  ahead 


other  countries  of  the  world  are  in  this 
field  than  our  own  country. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  With  the  permission 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  more  question,  and  then 
I  have  sufficient  information  to  vote  on 
this  subject.  We  know  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  there  are 
many  staff  members  of  very  wide  and 
very  diverse  talents.  Miss  Corinne  Huff, 
the  former  Miss  Universe  runner-up.  who 
figured  very  prominently  in  a  famous  trip 
to  Europe  last  year,  which  was  all  over 
the  headlines,  was  recently  in  California 
as  a  staff  investigator  investigating  a  bus 
accident  there.  She  has  since  been  to 
Europe  to  discuss  the  subject  of  equal 
opportunity  for  women.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  Miss  Corinne  Huff  Is  going  to  be 
along  on  this  investigation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  resolution  provides  two 
scientists  shall  go  along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  We  have  invited 
some  very  distinguished  scientists.  Dr. 
Karl  Heumann.  who  is  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  Dr.  Allan  Klron,  who  is  head 
of  research  of  the  VS.  Patent  Office,  also 
serving  as  a  consultant  to  our  commit- 
tee. I  might  also  advise  you  that  Dr. 
Frederick  Seltz,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  appointed  a 
very  distinguished  panel  of  American 
scholars  who  are  working  as  consultants 
with  this  committee.  So  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  Is  "No." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  Corinne  going  or  is 
Corinne  staying? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  "No." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  further  clarification  on  the  way  this 
trip  is  being  financed.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
brought  up  a  good  point  when  he  stated 
the  way  the  resolution  is  now  written, 
it  appears  that  unless  counterpart  fimds 
are  available,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
make  the  trip,  and  counterpart  is  not 
available  in  Russia.  I  assiune  some  oth- 
er currency,  a  supply  of  which  we  do 
have,  will  be  used  to  buy  tickets  to  Russia 
and  probably  a  supply  of  that  currency 
will  be  taken  into  Russia  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  committee  while  there. 
If  that  is  the  fact.  I  think  it  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  House,  and  it  also  should 
be  disclosed  as  to  what  currency  is  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  stated 
earlier,  this  trip  had  been  discussed 
earlier  with  the  State  Department  and 
also  with  the  Soviet  authorities.  The 
State  Department  assures  us  that  the 
language  in  this  resolution  does  make 
counterpart  funds  available,  I  would 
presume  from  some  other  country.  I  do 
not  know  that  for  a  fact,  but  I  would  pre- 


sume there  is  some  arrangement  in  ex- 
istence because  many  committees  of  this 
House,  many  committees,  go  to  Russia. 
There  have  been  visits  made  to  Russia, 
and  I  presume  on  those  they  used  the 
same  formula  for  those  trips  as  they  an- 
ticipate using  for  this  trip. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows  we 
have  Polish  zlotys,  the  Polish  currency, 
in  abundance,  and  we  also  have  Finnish 
markka.  I  believe.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  at  this  time  whether  one  of  these 
particular  currencies  will  be  used  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  trip? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  know  which 
currencies  would  be  used,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  probably  the  travel  expenses 
into  Moscow  will  be  handled  through 
Copenhagen,  because  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  if  the  House  approves  this 
very  worthwhile  trip  of  my  committee, 
which  is  working  very  hard,  certainly  the 
State  Department  Indicated  they  would 
handle  the  travel  from  Copenhagen  into 
Russia.  Perhaps  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers on  th3  fioor  here  today  who  have 
visited  Russia  and  who  might  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
How  many  members  of  the  subcommittee 
or  the  committee  are  going  on  this  trip? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Originally  there  were 
going  to  be  three  members  and  two 
scientists.  That  is  why  the  original 
House  Resolution  314  provides  for  five 
people.  The  members  of  the  original 
group,  besides  the  chairman,  were  going 
to  be  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Brademas],  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLKYl.  Since  then  two  other 
members  have  indicated  a  strong  desire 
to  go,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quix]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey].  So  we  are  asking  to- 
day at  the  appropriate  time  to  amend  the 
resolution  to  substitute  the  flgrure  7  for 
the  figure  5.  Then  we  are  going  to  have 
five  members,  myself,  Mr.  Brademas  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Findley  of  Dlinois,  and  Mr.  Qule  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  two  scientists.  Dr. 
Heumann  and  Dr.  Klron. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  two  scientists  are 
not  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Those  were  the  instructions  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  one  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  House  Resolution 
314  was  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  The  distinguished  chairman 
at  that  time  asked  me  whether  any  of 
our  three  members  were  scientists  and  I 
had  to  point  out  that  so  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  scientists  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  if  this  trip  were  really 
worthwhile  and  meaningful  we  ought  to 
have  the  professional  services  of 
scientists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  in  order  to  take  along 
two  scientists  you  wUl  seek  to  amend  the 
bill  to  change  the  number  from  5  to  7? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No;  that  is  in  order 
to  take  two  additional  Members  of  the 
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Congress.  The  original  resolution  pro- 
vided for  three  Members  of  Congress  and 
two  scientists.  Two  additional  Members 
of  Congress  have  requested  permission  to 
go,  and  so  we  are  asking  for  that  number. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  staff  members 
will  accompany  them? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    None. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PucmsKil  for  the  purpose  of  offer  - 
Ing  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OVTEREO    BT    MS.    PUCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  eunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucdtski:  On 
line  4  strike  out  the  word  "five"  and  Insert 
the  word  "seven". 

On  line  6  after  the  word  "visit"  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  that  sentence  and  Insert 
therein  the  following  language;  "the  Center 
for  Information  and  Documentation,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  1  day;  European  Center  for 
Dociunentatlon  and  Tranjilatlon  at  Delft, 
Holland,  1  day;  Gmeim  Institute  Documenta- 
tion Center.  Frankfort  am  Main  13.  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  1  day;  All-Unlon  In- 
■Utute  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion. Moscow.  U.8J3JI..  3  dajrs;  Central  In- 
stitute for  Scientific  and  Technical  Docu- 
mentation. Computer  Center  Polish  Academy 
of  Science,  Warsaw,  Poland,  2  days;  Centre 
National  de  la  Researche  Sclentlfique,  Paris, 
France,  2  days;  Eurof>ean  Community  Atomic 
Energy  Scientific  Information  Center,  Isbra, 
Italy.  1  day." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PtTcmsKi]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  119,  nays  164,  not  voting  149, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  184] 
YEAS— 119 


Albert 

Anderson 

Arends 

Asptnall 

Barry 

Bass 

Beekworth 

BeU 


Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

EdmondBon 

Edward* 


Bennett.  Mich.  Elliott 
Boland  Everett 


Brademas 

Brooks 

Burke 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

CoheUn 

CoUler 

Corraan 

DanMa 

Davl*.  Tenn. 


Fascell 

Findley 

Plnnegan 

Flood 

Fraaer 


Healey 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Hoimeld 

HoUand 

Hosmer 

Karsten 

Earth 

Kaatenmeter 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 


Frellngliuysen    McFaU 
Olalmo  Mathlas 


GUbert 

Ooodell 

Orabowski 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Hawklna 


Matsunaga 
Meader 
MUler.  CaUf . 


Murphy.  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

CHara.  lU. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Patman 

Perkins 

Plrnle 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rains 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodino 


Abele 

AdaU- 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bates 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

BetU 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzznan 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bruce 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dowdy 
EUsworth 
Fallon 
Fisher 
Forrester 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Oathlngs 
Glenn 
Goodllng 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Royt>al 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Senner 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Stratton 

NAYS— 164 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Halpem 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hschler 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Ichord 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Rllgore 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCullocb 

Mclnthre 

McLoekey 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martm.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

MlUlken 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

OKonskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pike 

PUllon 

Poage 


Sullivan 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullnuin 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Westland 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 
Zablockl 


Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  ArlB. 

Rich 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Te«, 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlvar 

Slkea 

SUer  ^ 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 148 


Moorhead 
Mooher 
Mosa 
Murphy,  m. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Aucblncloas 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

BogSB 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brown,  Oallf. 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Burton 
CahUl 
Carey 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Delaney 
Dlgga 
DlngeU 
Dom 


Downing 

Dwyer 

Evlns 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmats 

Gary 

Gibbons 

GIU 

Gonzales 

Grant 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

GrliBn 

GrlAtha 

Gumay 

Bagen.  Calif. 

Hall 

Balleck 

Harding 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 


Harvey,  Mich. 
Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven  ^ 

Hoffman 

Ho  ran 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Oallf. 

Kelly 

ICi<f>g^| 

KUbtun 

King.  N.Y. 

Klucsynskl 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Long.  lA. 

McDade 

McDoweU 

Maodonald 

MacGrecor 

Madden 

MaUUard 

Martin.  Caltf . 

Martin,  Maw. 

May 

MUler.  N.T. 


Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morse 

Multer 

Nix 

O'Brien,  m. 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

PoweU 


Qole 

Qumen 

Beid.m. 

Relfel 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  B.C. 

BobertB.Tez. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

SchneebeU 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Slak 

Skublts 


Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stlnaon 

Tart 

Taylor 

Thompson.  L 

Thornbeiry 

ToUefaon 

Utt 

Vinson 

Wallhauaer 

WhaUey 

White 

Wlckeraham 

WidnaU 

Wright 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Shepp>ard  against. 
Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Dom  against. 
Mr.    Delaney    for.    with    Mr.    Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  OUver  P.  Bolton 
against. 

Mr.   MacOregor  t<x.  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Kllbum  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Utt 
against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  for.  with  Mr.  Auchlncloas 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pexmsylvanla  tor.  with  Mr. 
QxilUen  against. 

Mr.  Phllbln  for.  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Oiirney  against. 

Mr.    Kluczynskl    for,    with    Mr.    Hoffman 
against. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  for,  with  Mr.  Avery  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mrs.  Bsid  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

hbe.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  DingeU  for,  with  Mr.  Staffcntl  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  In- 
diana against. 

Mr.  liBslnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Hoeven  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Stlnson  against. 

Mr.    St   Germain    for,    with    Mr.    Wldnall 
against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
sigalnst. 

Mr.  Nlz  for,  with  Mr.  Rlehlman  against. 

Mr.  SheUey  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Nsw  York  for.  with  Mr.  HaU 
against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  King 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Maodonald  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Xvins  with  Mr.  Wallhauaer. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mrs.  St.  GMrg*. 

Mr.  Gary  wHh  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
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Mr.  BoniiMr  with  Mr.  l>Bll«C8on. 

Mr.  MeOowvU  with  Mr.  Ptno. 

Mr  O'Brien  of  Illlnots  with  Mr.  Bamj  ct 
Michigan. 

Mr.  SIsJl  with  Mr  McDad*. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Ba«en  ot  California  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Dlffg*  with  Mr.  SehnMbeU. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  MlnahaB. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Moor*. 

Mr  HairU  with  Iifr.  BaU«ok. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr  RlT«n  of  South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  Maatof,  with  Mr.  OoBMles. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Maasachusetts. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Pattan  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  F«ppar. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mrs.  OrllBths  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  PUcher. 

Mr.  Bnrkhalter  with  Mr  Clark. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  MT.  Olll. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  HAIPERN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea-  to  •*nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
u  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


mVKSnOATION  INTO  THE  ACTIVI- 
TIES AND  MANIPULATIONS  OF 
ROBERT  O.  BAKER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUoo 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OR068.  »€r.  Speaker,  the  Inves- 
tigation into  the  activities  and  manipu- 
lations of  Robert  O.  Baker,  erstwhile 
secretary  to  the  majority  in  the  other 
body,  is  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
Members  of  that  body. 

But  it  is  also  of  serious  concern  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  we  have  been  called  upon  to  approve 
Bobby  Baker's  $20,000  a  year  salary  as 
well  as  other  Federal  funds  spent  by  this 
ponzi  from  Pickens.  B.C. 

Among  other  things.  I  want  to  know, 
Mr.  SpMker,  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  young  German  woman  was  has- 
tily deported  from  this  country  a  few 
weeks  ago  following  an  FBI  investiga- 
tion. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  element  of  security  violation  con- 
cerned In  this  speedy  and  hitherto  un- 
publicized  deportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rzcou  and  to  include  a  copyright 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Clark  Mol- 
lenhofr  in  the  October  26.  1963,  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register. 
UNrrn>  States  Expels  Ona,  Linkxd  to  Ot- 

nciALs — Is  SawT  to  Ooucairr  Arm  FBI 

PmoBS 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

WASHmoTOK,  DC— A  Senate  committee 
win  hear  next  week  about  the  friendship  of 
several  congreeslonal  figures  with  an  exotto 


27-year-old  German  girl  who  was  expelled 
from  the  country  last  August. 

An  outline  of  the  girl's  activities  will  be 
given  to  the  Senate  Rxiles  Cosmnlttee  which 
la  In  the  process  of  examining  allegations 
regarding  tha  conduct  of  Senate  employaas 
as  well  as  Members  of  the  Senate. 

However,  the  evidence  also  Is  likely  to  In- 
clude Identification  of  several  high  execu- 
tive branch  oSclals  as  friends  and  associates 
of  the  part-time  model  and  party  girl. 

WnXIAMS    IMTSaXSTCD 

It  was  learned  Friday  that  Senator  John 
Williams.  Republican,  of  Delaware,  has  ob- 
tained an  account  of  the  woman's  life  In 
Washington  over  a  period  of  more  than  3 
years. 

The  wife  of  a  sergeant  In  the  German 
Army,  she  came  to  tb«  United  States  on 
AprU  0.  1961.  Her  husband  was  attached  to 
the  German  Military  Mission  In  Washington. 

Last  summer  the  FBI  started  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  girl.  With  less  than  a  week's  no- 
tice, she  and  her  husband  were  sent  back  to 
Germany  August  21.  1963.  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Department. 

ATPAKTXXS 

The  Investigation  established  that  the 
beautiful  brunette  had  been  attending  par- 
ties with  and  was  associating  with  congres- 
sional leaders  and  some  prominent  New 
Frontiersmen  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

An  Inoomplete  list  of  her  Government 
friends  Is  reported  to  be  In  the  possession 
of  Senator  WnxiAMS. 

Senator  WnxiAMs  goes  before  the  Rules 
Committee  In  a  closed  session  next  Tuesday 
to  outline  the  tu-eas  that  he  feels  should  be 
lnvest.g»ted. 

The  German  woman  lived  with  her  hus- 
band and  a  5-year-old  child  In  a  comfortable 
brick  hjme  on  Military  Road  In  Arlington. 
Va.,  and  moved  In  a  crowd  that  Included 
some  well-known  New  Frontier  flgures.  It 
was  not  a  life  that  could  be  financed  on  the 
pay  of  a  noncommissioned  German  soldier. 

She  was  acquainted  with  Robert  G. 
(Bobby)  Baker,  the  recently  resigned  secre- 
tary to  the  Senate  majority.  She  Is  reported 
to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Quorum  Club,  a  private  club  for  lobbyists 
and  congressional  employees.  In  the  Carroll 
Arms  Hotel.  Just  across  the  street  from  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

She  has  been  at  the  house  at  308  N  Street 
SW..  that  records  IndlcaU  Baker  purchased. 
Carol  Tyler,  his  SB.SOC-a-year  secretary  when 
he  was  employed  by  the  Senate,  lived  there. 
Miss  Tyler  quit  at  the  same  time  that  Baker 
resigned  In  the  midst  of  a  controversy  over 
his  outside  business  activities. 

There  la  no  evidence  that  the  German 
woman  was  any  more  than  a  mere  friendly 
acquaintance  of  Baker  and  Miss  Tyler. 


AMONG 

The  German  woman  was  bom  and  reared 
In  Klelnltz.  Kast  Germany,  and  still  has  rela- 
tives on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  possibility  that  her  acUvlty  might  be 
connected  with  espionage  was  of  some  ooo- 
cern  to  sectirlty  Investigators  because  of  the 
high  rank  of  her  male  companions. 

The  Investigations  by  the  FBI  are  reported 
to  have  dispelled  the  possibility  that  the 
woman  had  any  political  motive  In  her 
actlvltlea.  She  and  her  husband  are  cltlsens 
of  West  Germany. 

There  are  reports  here  that  they  have  been 
divorced  since  returning  to  Germany,  but 
this  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  woman  claae 
her  as  "stunning."  and  In  general  appearance 
comparaMe  to  movie  actress  Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

aNOBT  ovxa  ousna 

When  she  firat  came  to  the  United  States, 
she  was  reported  to  have  toM  various  men 
she  was  Mngle.  and  later  said  she  was  di- 


vorced. Only  In  the  last  few  months  before 
she  was  called  back  to  Germany  did  she  tell 
associates  that  she  was  married,  and  then 
she  said  she  was  ooatempiatlng  a  divorce. 

She  Is  reported  to  have  been  furious  be- 
cause her  In^portant  friends  did  not  block 
her  expulsion. 

Neighbors  say  she  told  them  she  was  a 
model,  to  account  for  her  unusual  hours. 
She  would  leave  at  odd  hours  during  the 
day  and  night,  the  neighbors  said,  her  hus- 
band remaining  at  home. 


MISLABELING  OF  IMPORTED 
MOHAIR  BLENDS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Therewasno  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  quantities  of 
knitted  garments  are  being  imported 
into  this  country  In  violatkm  of  our 
lal>eling  laws,  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  apparel  I  refer  to  relates  to 
sweaters  manufactured  in  Italy,  which 
purports  to  be  blends  of  stated  mohair 
content,  and  other  fibers.  In  July  of  this 
year  1,100.000  sweaters  were  admitted 
from  Italy,  valued  at  $5  million.  In  order 
to  promote  the  pa'c  of  these  garments  the 
labels  have  grossly  overstated  the  mo- 
hair content,  and  other  fiber  components 
in  the  products.  In  this  way  American 
women  are  being  swindled  because  they 
are  led  to  believe  the  garments  contain 
more  mohair  than  Is  the  case.  This  con- 
stitutes a  fraud  and  a  deception. 

This  is  indeed  a  hoax,  and  the  effect  of 
it  is  to  downgrade  the  mohair  fiber  with 
this  misrepresentation.  This  constitutes 
a  form  of  deception  which  may  very  well 
cause  the  buying  public  to  get  a  false  Im- 
pression of  the  mohair  fiber.  Mohair  Is  a 
specialty  flber.  Its  reputation  for  resil- 
iency and  durability  is  well  known.  The 
growers  have  spent  years  Improving  the 
product,  and  this  has  added  to  its  de- 
mand, both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
the  importation  of  these  sweaters, 
labeled  falsely  with  respect  to  their  mo- 
hair content,  has  serious  adverse  effect 
upon  the  consumer's  acceptance  and 
preference  for  the  mohair  fiber. 

It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  state 
precisely  how  widespread  is  this  repre- 
hensible practice.  I  have  been  able  to 
confirm  the  following,  however:  Four- 
teen sweaters  bought  at  retail  and 
selected  at  random  from  9  d  fferent 
well-known  retailers  in  this  eountry  were 
recently  tested  for  flber  content  by  ttie 
United  States  Testing  Co,  an  Inde- 
pendent and  reputable  commercial  test- 
ing company.  In  each  and  every  one  of 
these  tests  it  was  found  that  the  label 
on  the  garment  overstated  the  mohair 
content,  and  In  every  Instance  except 
one,  very  substantially. 

In  not  a  single  Instance  did  the  label  of  / 
any  sweater  tested  truthfully  state  its 
fiber  components.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  no  mohair-blend  garment  im- 
ported from  Italy  is  hooesUy  labeled. 
But  I  do  know  that  among  those  Investi- 
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gated  not  in  a  single  Instance  has  one 
proven  to  be  truthful. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  these 
garments  that  were  tested  were  selected 
at  random.  They  were  not  purchased 
from  any  shady  or  "fly-by-night"  re- 
tailer. They  came  from  the  best  and 
most  reputable  retail  stores,  including  R. 
H.  Macy's,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Lerh- 
er's.  S.  H.  Kress.  Bloomingdales,  Bon- 
wlt  Teller,  Stem's,  Korvette,  and  Abra- 
ham ti  Straus.  Sweaters  purchased  at 
other  stores  are  now  being  tested. 

All  of  these  garments,  according  to 
these  labels,  are  of  Italian  origin.  They 
are  said  to  be  hand-knitted.  I  am  told 
they  are  produced  in  homes  and  under 
conditions  ordinarily  prohibited  to 
American  manufacturers.  The  wa«es 
paid  to  the  woricers  are  a  mere  pittance 
by  comparison  with  American  wage  rates. 

Retailers  who  sell  these  garments 
usually  do  a  profltable  business.  They 
buy  them  at  low  prices,  which  reflect  the 
low  wages  paid,  and  then  proceed  to  sell 
them  imder  the  misleading  guise  of  false 
labels.  And  despite  this  fact  the  sales 
are  frequently  promoted  imder  the  claim 
of  superior  styling,  whereas  most  or  all 
of  them  are  produced  by  Italians  work- 
ing on  farms  and  in  city  slums. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  fraud  is 
felt  not  only  by  the  consumers  but  also 
by  the  producers  of  mohair  in  this  coim- 
tnr  who  take  great  and  understandable 
pride  In  the  superior  quality  of  their 
product.  This  sort  of  practice,  if  con- 
tinued and  expanded,  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  market  that  has  been  ac- 
quired through  the  years  for  genuine 
mohair  products.  In  fact,  our  domestic 
producers  of  ccHnparable  garments  have 
seen  their  own  employment  decline  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  calls  for  prompt  and 
positive  action.  I  am  sending  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  administers  the  Wool 
Labeling  Act,  and  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  urging  them  to  initiate 
prompt  action  to  remedy  this  problem 
and  see  to  it  that  It  is  not  permitted  to 
recur. 

OiT  entire  Industry  is  affected — the 
growers,  the  yam  spinners,  and  the  knit- 
ted outerwesu-  industry,  and  all  others 
engaged  in  the  production  and  processing 
of  mohair  and  mohair  products.  I  feel 
confident  we  will  promptly  get  the  relief 
to  which  we  are  entitled. 


FEDERAL   PAY   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  Tuesday  of  last 
week  contains  remarks  of  Senator 
LAtJSCHE,  of  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral pay  legislation.  The  Senator  noted, 
first,  what  he  described  as  the  "shock- 
^"  fact  that  there  are  twice  as  many 
Federal  employees  as  State  employees 


in  his  State,  and,  secondly,  that  Federal 
employees  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  receive 
higher  weekly  earnings  than  State  em- 
ployees. He  suggested  that  these  were 
reasons  for  voting  down  any  Federal  pay 
proposals  and  described  appeals  for  pay 
increases  as  "balderdash." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make 
these  comments.  First,  looking  at  the 
charts  the  Senator  placed  in  the  Record, 
I  could  not  help  noticing  that  there  are 
only  four  States  in  the  Union  which  have 
more  Federal  employees  than  Ohio.  It 
happens  that  the  Senator's  State  benefits 
greatly  from  a  number  of  sizable  Fed- 
eral activities.  In  fact,  Ohio  has  nearly 
six  times  as  many  Federal  employees  as 
my  State  of  Arizona.  However,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  this  is  not  be- 
cause Arizona  looks  unfavorably  upon 
Federal  programs.  On  the  contrary,  we 
welcome  Federal  employees  and  payrolls 
in  our  State.  We  would  like  more.  And 
if  there  is  any  sentiment  in  the  Senator's 
State  to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal 
installations  there.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  people  of  my  State  will  gladly  make 
room  for  them. 

However,  I  am  certain  the  Senator  did 
not  mean  that  he  wants  Federal  instal- 
lations taken  out  of  Ohio  or  that  he 
wants  thousands  of  Federal  workers 
there  laid  off.  His  point  was  that  there 
should  be  no  increase  of  any  kind  in  any 
Federal  salaries  because  the  average  sal- 
ary paid  Federal  employees  exceeds  the 
average  salary  paid  State  employees  In 
Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  this  would  be  like  my 
saying  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  this  country  should  cease  all 
hiring  because  out  of  9>^  million  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  this  country,  a 
"disproportionate"  7  million  work  for 
State  and  local  governments.  Or  I  might 
say  that  no  State  or  local  worker  should 
be  increased  in  salary  until  State  and 
local  employment  drops  from  the  present 
37  per  1,000  population  to  the  13  per 
1,000  ratio  enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  kind 
of  generalized  objection  to  salary  legis- 
lation is  meaningless.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  scientists,  engineers  and  top 
administrators — capable  of  managing 
multibillion -dollar  programs — are  em- 
ployed in  Ohio,  but  I  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  has  to  carry  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  most  highly  trained 
people  we  have  in  this  country.  No  State 
has  anything  like  the  space  program, 
ansrthing  like  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. To  take  an  average  of  Federal 
salaries  and  say  that  it  should  be  equal 
to  or  less  than  an  average  of  State  sal- 
aries in  Ohio  or  Arizona  Is  to  assume 
that  the  two  groups  of  employees  are 
identical  In  nature  and  have  identical 
Jobs  to  perform.  I  do  not  see  how  Mon- 
bers  of  this  Congress  can  make  such  a 
preposterous  assumption. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  hard,  painstaking  study  of 
specific  facts.  If  one  makes  such  a  study 
of  the  Federal  pay  structure,  as  the  emi- 
nent businessmen  on  the  Randall  Com- 
mission did  for  both  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  need  for  meaningful 


increases  In  the  Federal  salary  struc- 
ture, particularly  in  the  top  executive 
and  Judicial  categories,  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Congress. 

For  example,  studies  show  that  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  there  are  at  least  17  public 
officials  who  are  paid  more  than  Senator 
IiAUscHx,  surely  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant officials  serving  the  people  of  that 
State.  In  fact,  State  salaries  in  Ohio 
range  as  high  as  $36,000.  more  than  is 
proposed  for  Senators  and  Congressmen 
in  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 
I  take  no  exception  to  this.  I  believe  it 
is  altogether  proper  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  pay  such  salaries,  for  no  organiza- 
tion can  hope  to  attrswjt  top  talent  with- 
out comr>etitive  salaries.  However,  I  be- 
lieve an  examination  of  specific  salaries 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  may  dispel  any  no- 
tions that  salaries  paid  executives  there 
are  lower  than  salaries  paid  executives 
in  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact, 
precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

To  cite  one  example,  the  president  of 
Ohio  State  University  receives  a  salary 
of  $36,000,  while  the  UB.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  administers  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  program  affecting  every 
school  district,  most  colleges  and  every 
taxpayer  in  the  United  States,  receives 
a  salaiy  of  $20,000. 

In  addition  to  the  president,  there  are 
three  other  executives  of  Ohio  State 
University  whose  salaries  exceed  the 
highest  executives  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. One  is  the  vice  president  for 
business  and  finance,  who  makes  $26,- 
976.  I  am  sure  his  res(>onsibllities  are 
heavy,  but  I  doubt  that  they  are  heavier 
than  those  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States,  who  must  super- 
vise expenditures  of  $100  billion  a  year 
at  a  salary  of  $22,500. 

Another  is  vice  president  for  instruc- 
tion, paid  $26,976,  an  important  Job  but 
surely  no  more  burdensome  than  that 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
who  makes  $22,500. 

Then  there  Is  the  dean  of  the  medical 
school,  who  makes  $26,952.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  this  salary,  but  surely  this 
position  does  not  exceed  in  responsibility 
that  of  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  who  manages 
over  150  hospitals  and  medical  facilities 
from  coast  to  coast  at  a  salary  of  $21,- 
050. 

I  am  sure  the  president  of  Bowling 
Green  State  College  in  Ohio  has  a  big 
Job  to  do,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that  it  is 
bigger  or  more  vital  than  that  of  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  who  makes  $22,500,  compared 
to  the  $30,000  earned  by  that  Ohio  col- 
lege president. 

There  are  more.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Cinclimatl,  Ohio,  receives 
a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year.  The  dty 
manager  of  that  city  also  makes  $30,- 
000  a  year.  Hie  dty  manager  of  Day- 
ton receives  $26,643  a  year.  These  Jobs 
require  top  talent,  but  so  does  that  of 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, a  Job  that  pays  only  $22,500. 

And  there  are  still  more.  The  presi- 
dents of  three  other  State  univendties. 
the  superintendents  of  schoc^  in  Akron 
and  Cleveland,  the  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
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and  the  dty  manager  of  Toledo  an  re- 
ceive salaries  exceeding  br  (3,000  those 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  Is  often 
made  that  0<yvemment  service  is  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor,  that  we  should  not 
expect  Government  ofSclals  to  receive 
the  saUrles  they  might  receive  In  pri- 
vate industry.  However,  surely  it  Is  an 
honor  to  serve  the  State  of  Ohio  Just  as 
It  Is  an  honor  to  serve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Frwn  the  facts  presented.  I 
would  say  there  is  more  than  ample  rea- 
son to  Increase  Federal  salaries  at  least 
to  the  level  enjoyed  In  that  State  for 
compiu-able  talent  and  responsibility. 
Much  as  I  wish  for  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  Ohio,  I  would  not  want  to  see 
that  State  luring  away  our  most  capable 
Federal  executives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  every  Member  of  the  other 
body  represents  a  particular  State.  It  is 
a  great  temptation  at  times  to  speak  for 
our  parochial  interests.  However,  it  Is 
my  Judgment  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility as  well  to  speak  for  tlie  national 
Interest.  If  we  do  rot.  who  wlH?  We 
need  the  best  talent  this  Nation  has  to 
offer,  not  the  cheapest.  It  is  time  we 
made  adjustments  in  our  pay  scales  to 
Insure  that  we  will  get  the  best  people 
In  the  Federal  service.  If  we  do  not.  we 
will  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame 
for  the  waste  and  inefficiency  which  is 
bound  to  be  the  result  in  future  years. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  this  brings  me  to  the 
final,  and  perhaps  most  serious,  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  said 
there  is  no  need  to  Increase  congressional 
salaries  because  there  are  ample  candi- 
dates at  the  present  salary  level.  In 
fact,  he  said  there  are  100  persons  who 
would  like  to  displace  every  Senator,  and 
500  persons  who  would  like  to  take  the 
Job  of  every  Representative.  I  am  fasci- 
nated by  this  5-to-l  ratio  of  interest  In 
the  House  over  the  Soiate.  but  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  not  agree  that  this 
Interest,  in  essentially  the  present 
ratios — whatever  they  are — would  ob- 
tain even  if  the  pay  were  but  $500  a  year, 
or  a  dollar  a  year,  or.  in  fact,  if  these  Jobs 
required  payment  of  $22,500  a  year  not 
from,  but  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  question  is  not  whettier  we  can 
find  people  interested  In  serving  in  Con- 
gress. Obviously,  as  long  as  there  are 
lobbies,  as  long  as  there  are  special  in- 
terests, as  long  as  there  are  people  in 
this  country  who  have  special  axes  to 
grind,  there  will  always  be  a  maximum  of 
interest  in  getting  your  owi.  kind  elected 
to  CuigTess.  The  question  is  not 
whether  ignoring  congressional  pay  will 
wither  away  the  number  of  prospects  for 
congressional  seats;  the  question  is 
whether  we  want  our  Government  ulti- 
mately run  by  millionaires  smd  crooks, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  honest,  first-rate 
public  servants,  on  the  other. 

If  Senator  Lauschk's  point  is  valid, 
then  the  Congress  should  never  have 
raised  congressional  salaries  in  1955  or 
at  any  point  in  our  history.  It  is  an 
argument  against  ever  raising  congres- 
sional salaries.  It  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  amoiint  to  much,  that 
people  foolish  enough  to  seek  such  office 


should  be  abused,  berated,  insulted  and 
held  up  to  ridicule,  that  they  should  b« 
paid  the  least  possible  amount  of  sadary 
and  encouraged  to  move  on  to  " honest" 
undertakings  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  have  Independent  Income. 

When  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyiullI  and  I  in- 
troduced Federal  salary  legislation,  we 
did  so  with  every  expectation  of  abuse 
and  scorn.  Of  course,  some  of  this  has 
been  forthcoming.  I  do  not  mind  being 
toW  that  arguments  of  the  Randall  Com- 
mission and  such  arguments  as  I  have 
presented  are  "balderdash."  I  have  even 
been  told  by  one  correspondent  that: 

The  few  honest,  honorable  people  In  our 
CongresB  can  be  counted  on  two  hands — and 
you  are  certainly  not  one  of  them. 

I  expected  this  type  of  reaction.  How- 
ever, I  am  gratified  that  support  for  Fed- 
eral pay  legislation  is  coming  in  from 
far  and  near,  and,  happily,  the  leading 
daily  newspaper  in  my  own  district,  the 
Arizona  E>aily  Star  of  Tucson,  has  en- 
dorsed Federal  pay  Increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection.  I  in- 
sert an  editorial  from  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro: 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Tucaon,  Arts.. 
Oct.  9.  196SI 
Bkitkr  Top  UB.  Salasixs  Ni 


When  leaders  of  large  corporations  agrc« 
that  the  salaries  piid  to  X3S.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  c«rtaln  others  of  high  governmental 
rank  a^e  too  small,  a  real  case  for  salary  Im- 
provement Is  established.  The  plea  for  a  pay 
raise  In  the  upper  brackets  ceases  to  be  sim- 
ply a  selfish  one  and  becomes  one  of  national 
concern. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  retired  board  chair- 
man of  Inland  Steel  Co..  reporting  for  his 
Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salaries,  states 
the  case  for  Unproved  pay  succinctly: 

"Our  findings:  severe  and  Inequitable  sal- 
ary levels  for  those  In  top  positions  In  the 
executive  branch  and  also  for  the  Judiciary 
and  Congress. 

"Never  has  our  Federal  OoTemment  had 
greater  need  for  able  men  in  poats  of  *  *  * 
responsibility  •  •  •  (but)  w«  have  cr«ated  a 
situation  where  only  men  of  substantial 
means  can  aflord  Federal  appointment.  And 
we  have  done  so  In  a  period  which  has  no 
historical  parallel  in  terms  of  Its  demand  for 
men  of  experience  and  ability." 

Along  with  th«  former  Inland  Steel  execu- 
tive there  ore  on  the  Panel  active  or  retired 
top  executives  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co..  Brown  Bros,  and  Harrlman. 
and  Stain  Roe  and  Farnham.  Also  on  the 
panel  are  Oen.  Omar  Bradley;  George  Meany. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  others  of 
nationwide  note. 

The  Hoiise  Committee  on  Post  OiBce  and 
Civil  Service  has  received  the  Panel's  report. 
The  cost  of  making  the  upper-echelon  salary 
structxirs  attractive  would  be  chlckenfeed 
compared  to  the  cost  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 


IB  THE  KERR-MILLS  ACT  MEETING 
THE  HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEM  OF 
OUR  ELDER  CITIZENS? 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toi^  (Mr.  KeoghI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoAD  and  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAE:£31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  in  the 
summer  of  1960.  we  considered  various 
legislflitive  proposals  designed  to  help  our 
older  citizens  with  the  mounting  cost  of 
hospital  care.  Many  of  us  believed 
then,  as  we  do  now.  that  the  only  sound 
program  was  one  based  on  our  proven 
social  security  system — backstopped  by 
public  assistamce.  This  is  the  policy 
which  Congress  had  followed — with  one 
temporary  lapse — since  1935  in  develop- 
ing the  defenses  against  the  economic 
ha2:ards  of  old  age,  early  death,  disabil- 
ity amd  unemployment.  But  in  1960.  we 
adopted  a  different  approach  to  the 
problem  of  financing  health  care  in  old 
age.  Instead  of  a  social  insurance  pro- 
gram as  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
these  risks,  we  reversed  our  policy  and 
adopted  a  public  assistance,  or  relief 
approach.  This  we  did  by  adopting 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  act. 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  3  years,  has  two  psirts — one, 
a  relatively  minor  improvement  in  the 
already  existing  program  of  aid  for  peo- 
ple on  relief  and  the  other  a  major  new 
departure.  It  is  in  this  second  aspect 
that  the  main  purpose  of  Kerr -Mills  is 
to  be  found,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  category  of  public  Eissist&nce, 
one  which  would  enable  the  States,  with 
supporting  fimds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  help  people  not  yet  on  relief 
but  financially  unable  by  themselves  to 
meet  the  cost  of  their  needed  medical 
care.  This  latter  program,  the  major 
thrust  of  Kerr-Mills,  is  known  as  MAA — 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  It  it 
the  program  by  which  Kerr -Mills  must 
be  evaluated. 

There  are  two  standards  by  which  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  can  be  effectively 
judged: 

First.  How  effectively  is  the  program 
helping  the  group  that  it  was  designed 
to  help,  the  medically  indigent  aged? 
Or  to  put  it  in  the  terms  its  chief  sup- 
porters have  used  to  advertise  it  to  the 
Nation:  How  effective  has  it  been  in 
helping  those  who  need  help? 

Second.  To  what  extent  does  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  medically 
indigent  aged  meet  the  need  for  vovera- 
mental  participation  in  financing  the 
health  costs  of  persons  over  65? 

A  study  recently  issued  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
sheds  considerable  light  on  these  ques- 
tions and  deserves  thoughtful  attention 
by  all  those  who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  responsibility  that  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  have  for  the 
health  emd  welfare  of  all  Americans. 
The  study  analyzed  old-age  assistance— 
OAA — and  MAA  programs  in  all  the 
States  where  they  existed  in  the  period 
covered;  namely,  the  first  quarter  of 
1963,  in  order  "to  obtain  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  MAA  program  in  New 
York  State  in  relation  to  the  national 
scene."  Since  the  study  was  first  Issued 
last  August,  the  Department  has  pre- 
pared additional  comments  on  the  mate- 
rial and  Included  data  covering  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1963.  These  data  only 
reinforce    the    findings    based    on    the 
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earlier  material.  The  study  Itself  pro- 
vides a  valuable  tool  for  the  assessment 
of  the  overall  operation  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  rei)ort  reprinted  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Every  Member  of  the  House,  I  am 
sure,  is  concerned  with  this  mounting 
problem  of  providing  medical  care  for 
the  elderly.  There  are  differences  among 
us  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done,  but 
there  is  no  longer  disagreement  about 
the  necessity  for  action. 

I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  uniquely  advan- 
tageous position  to  present  this  analysis 


of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  for  two  reasons:  First.  I  can- 
not be  accused  of  presenting  a  politi- 
cally partisan  study.  It  was  prepared 
by  a  State  agency  which  enjoys  a  long 
record  of  competence  and  objectivity. 
Moreover,  it  was  prepared  under  an  ad- 
ministration whose  political  persuasion 
differs  from  mine.  Second,  it  comes 
from  a  State  that  cannot  possib^  be  ac- 
cused either  of  not  having  tried  to  make 
Kerr-Mills  work,  or  of  having  any  kind 
of  "sour  grapes"  attitude  toward  it  as  a 
consequence  of  its  not  having  received 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  fimds.    On 


the  contrary,  my  State  was  one  of  the 
first  half  dozen  States  to  implement  the 
Kerr-Mills  MAA  program.  It  got  under- 
way in  New  York  in  April  1961.  I  have 
here  a  table  covering  the  nationwide 
operation  of  this  program  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1963.  It  shows  that  New 
York  received  35.2  percent  of  all  the 
Federal  money  spent  for  this  program 
during  that  period.  With  10.2  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  over  65  years  of 
age,  we  got  over  a  third  of  the  Federal 
grant  dollars.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing table  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


Medical  attitiance  for  Uu  aged — total  paytnentt,  Federal  maicking  amounts,  average  monthly  number  of  recipients^  operage  payment  ptr 
1 '  recipient  per  TnorUh,  fiscal  year  1963 

Pretlminary  data  I 


Bsfsn  paymsnt 

State 

Total  payments 

Federal  matehlnc 

BedpieDta 

Bank 

Amount  > 

Percent 

(percent) 
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Peroeat 

Comulattre 
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per  month 
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1,000  aced> 
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maotlOy 
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8287. 851.  667 

loao 

•$147,788,643 

loao 

116.471 

•  La 

8306.98 

April  1961 ^ 

January  1982 

November  1980 

November  1900 

February  1982 

May  1962 

New  York 

1 

104.164.981 

SO,  424,889 

49,122.148 

10.844.G07 

16.842.828 
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3.588,388 

2.983,937 
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3,708.063 

2.347.563 
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1,490.477 
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1.015,133 
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880.006 
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15.7 

&9 

&9 
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1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.5 

,5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 
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1.437.594 
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1.566.200 

1,817.111 

1,888.407 

\.0fA.6ii 

1,180.382 
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1.090.326 

676.072 
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349.851 
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37.726 
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6.7 

8.9 

L3 

LO 

LO 
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LO 
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.9 
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.5 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.5 
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.1 

D 

h 
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4.556 

L7U 

^317 
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•  881 

1,378 
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L83e 

321 

411 
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66 
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80 

324 

67 

17.3 

IL4 

80.3 

7.8 

6.3 

18.8 

.6 

80.4 

SL8 

•LS 

25.2 

•17.3 

r.9 

3.4 

12.4 

15.4 

1L5 

4.6 

L7 
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6.1 
18.8 

a* 

2.5 
1.3 
17 
L8 

m 

110.0 

xn.41 

7 

California 

288.50 

1 
4 

MaaMchuaetti 

Michltan 

171.99 
838.80 

t 

Pennsylvania 

388>.64 

A 

ConnccUcut . 

211.38 

7 

Norember  1981 

November  1980 

/vnt  i9a> 

nitnote 

438.07 

8 
t 

Washlmrton 

Maryland 

West  VirKlnia 

145.15 

87  67 

Ifl 

November  1980 

Auf(i]st  I9B1      

34.28 

11 

Maho..  .1 

138.79 

U 

Aujrust  1981 

North  Dakota..- 

Utah 

•288.83 

u 

8ept*ml)or  1961 

December  1980 

Autru5t  1961 

189  20 

M 

Oklahoma 

198.61 

15 

South  Carolina 

nawaH 

174.25 

in 

July  1961 

228.14 

17 
IK 

Octohef  1981 

January  1MB _ 

Dccemler  1981 

April  1961 , 

Arkansas.     

Main* 

SO.  48 
363.46 

19 

1  fftiiiilana 

Kentu^j 

197.84 
21.01 

n 

Auitust  1961 

64.30 

a 
n 

M 

January  1981 

February  1983 
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October  1982 

May  1988 

Puerto  Rloo 

Alabama „... 

Otecoa.    

31.96 
18a  85 
125.72 

» 

Vermont 

332.86 

r 

New  Hampshire 

Dlstrtet  o(  Columbia.. 

Vlrtln  lalanda..- 

Guam 

i2Ln 
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28 

29 

May  1981 , 
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17.71 

>  Excludes  81,372,474  In  aooey  payments  to  recipients  not  subject  to  Federal  matdi- 
\H.  N»«  York.  $150,472:  Massachusetts,  $1,161,561:  Connecticut,  $34,088;  North 
DakoU,  $26,403. 

'  Raaed  on  pre litnlnary  Mpulatton  ostlmates  by  Bodal  Security  Administration, 
aiofJoly  1,  I9«3.    KaMstaMO  on  number  of  recipients  in  June  1903. 

'  Percent  of  total  payments,  51 J7. 

'  liascd  on  Sutes  listed  In  Lhl5  table.  Rale  IncludlnK  States  not  making  medical 
Hristance  for  the  afrcd  payments  Is  7.7  per  1,000  ajred  persona. 

•  SUfbtly  overstated  due  to  Indosiaa  of  an  imknown  (but  probably  small)  number 


of  persons  who  received  money  payments  only  in  October  1888  tbroocb  Jbds  1988 

(except  March  1963). 
•  Slightly  understated  (see  footnote  9. 
'  Less  than  O.OS  percent. 
■  No  pa)  ments  made  In  June  1963. 

NoTK.— Details  may  not  add  to  totab  doc  to  Independent  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Weltare. 


Mr.  Speaker,  bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  one  could  fairly  conclude  that  if 
Kerr-Mills  were  to  work  anywhere.  It 
would  work  in  New  York.  But  this  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram shows  it  is  not  working.  And  the 
logic  of  the  analysis  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  which  I  quote  from 
"Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions" 
of  this  study : 

There  appear*  little  doubt  that  the  sound- 
«t  approach  to  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged  Is  for  basic  care  to  be  covered  by 
OASDI;  residual  care  by  private  Insurance 
'or  thoee  who  have  the  means  to  pay  pre- 
miums; and,  for  thoee  unable  to  bviy  Insur- 
ance, an  MAA  program  revlaed  for  that 
purpose.  1 1 

*MI8TANC«  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  BKLATION  TO  NEED 

Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  again  to  the  analysis  from  the 
New  York  Welfare  Department  and  the 
•iKht  It  sheds  on  our  first  question; 
namely.  How  well  is  this  program  geared 
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to  the  health  and  economic  needs  of  the 
aged? 

With  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Kerr-Mllls  in  assisting  the  medically 
indigent  aged,  the  primary  question  ap- 
pears to  be  whether  assistance  is  being 
provided  In  relation  to  the  need  for  such 
aissistance.  The  New  York  report  shows 
that  this,  clearly,  is  not  the  case. 

Half  the  States  had  no  Kerr-MlIls 
MAA  program  at  all.  The  7  million 
aged  in  those  States  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  particularly  grateful  to 
the  Congress  for  having  enacted  the 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program.  The  citizens  of  those 
States  contributed  through  their  taxes 
to  financing  MAA  programs  elsewhere, 
but  not  one  siged  person  in  those  25 
States  in  the  period  under  study  had  re- 
ceived any  help  toward  his  medical  costs 
unless  he  was  already  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls. 


I  respectfully  invite  my  coneagues  to 
study  the  report  I  am  putting  into  the 
Record.  "Riey  will  find  there  Indispu- 
table evidence  that  in  the  States  that 
do  have  MAA  programs,  any  relation  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  programs 
and  the  health  and  economic  needs  of 
aged  citizens  is  purely  coincldmtal. 

Whether  or  not  a  State  has  Instituted 
an  MAA  program  and  the  extent  of 
benefits  and  the  eligibility  requirements 
in  those  States  that  have  MAA  pro- 
grams— these  factors  seem  to  depend  on 
the  State's  financial  position  and  the 
State's  ingenuity  in  adjusting  its  exist- 
ing welfare  program  to  take  advantage 
of  increased  Federal  ftmds.  "Hie  figures 
compiled  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  show  conclusively  that 
the  distribution  of  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  tmder  MAA  do  not  reflect  at 
aU — I  repeat,  not  at  all — the  health 
needs  and  the  economic  needs  ot  persons 
over  65.  '  ■ 
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In  the  face  of  thlA  evidence  It  seems  ln> 
creaslngly  strange  to  me  that  certain 
opponents  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  can 
continue  to  extol  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  under  Kerr-Mills  as  a  program 
that  can  effectively  help  the  aged  who 
need  assistance  with  the  costs  of  medical 
care. 

While,  as  the  report  notes,  "the  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  with  adequate  in- 
comes relative  to  ordinary  living  costs 
are  fairly  xiniform  among  the  States." 
and  the  quantity  of  medical  services  re- 
quired by  the  aged,  per  person,  in  a 
given  period  of  time,  should  not  vary 
radically  among  the  States,  the  average 
payment  for  medical  care  per  recipient 
on  the  OAA  and  MAA  rolls  covers  a 
range  of  almost  ludicrous  dimensions — 
from  $109.42  monthly  In  New  York  to  22 
cents  monthly  in  Montana.  See  appen- 
dix table  A.  I  suggest  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues, that  you  take  a  sharp  look  at 
this  table  A  and  find  the  amount  of  the 
average  monthly  medical  payment  made 
in  your  State  in  relation  to  others,  and 
I  challenge  anyone  to  find  a  basis  for 
your  State's  comparative  position  that 
Is  in  any  rational  way  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged. 

The  report  makes  It  clear  that  "aged 
persons  in  similar  circumstances  are  pro- 
vided care  in  some  States  and  denied 
care  in  others,"  concluding  quite  justi- 
fiably that  "imder  this  system  it  is  a 
matter  of  geography  rather  than  of 
physiology  whether  a  sick,  low-income, 
aged  person  will  receive  care  at  public 
expense  in  this  country." 

AflSISTAirCZ   TO    STATS    BtTDCXTS    INSTKAO    OT 
ASSIBTAKCS    TO    AGSD 

As  the  report  points  out,  the  Federal 
regiilatlons  governing  the  administration 
of  BiAA  programs  "allowed  the  States 
such  wide  latitude,  that  by  maneuvering 
skillfully  States  were  able  to  write  MAA 
plans  that  would  yield  them  increased 
Federal  aid  without  increasing  either  the 
size  of  their  caseloads  or  medical  care 
outlays."  Thus,  they  could  use  the  Fed- 
eral fluids  that  were  made  available  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  assisting  the 
medically  indigent  aged  and  use  them 
instead  to  take  s<xne  of  the  pressure  off 
their  State  budgets. 

The  report  describes  some  of  the  ways 
that  this  can  be  done.  For  example,  a 
State  might  transfer  all  of  its  OAA  case- 
load that  was  in  long-term  care  facilities, 
away  from  the  OAA  rolls  and  into  the 
MAA  program.  This  would  not  increase 
the  overall  costs,  nor  change  the  bene- 
fits to  those  already  receiving  assistance. 
But  it  would  enable  the  State  to  obtain  a 
higher  proportion  of  matching  fimds 
f  nnn  the  Federal  Government. 

By  examining  tables  D  and  F,  we  find 
that  the  two  States  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  MAA  recipients.  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  substantially  reduced 
their  OAA  caseloftds  through  transfer  to 
MAA  between  September  1960  and 
March  1963,  from  81,000  to  67,000  and 
from  78,000  to  57,000,  respectively.  They 
decreased  th^  average  payments  for 
medical  care  per  person  on  the  OAA 
rolls  from  $33.46  in  1960  to  $17.67  in  1963 
In  New  York,  and  from  $45.86  in  1960  to 
$17.67  in  1963  In  Massachusetts. 


Table  F  shows  further  12  of  the  25 
States  with  MAA  programs  had  fewer 
recipients  in  1963  of  both  OAA  and  MAA 
benefits  than  they  had  recipients  of 
OAA  benefits  alone  in  1960. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program  has  abso- 
lutely failed  to  reach  a  new  group  of  per- 
sons. As  the  report  concludes,  "MAA's 
primary  objective,  helping  a  large  pro- 
portion of  low-income  aged  persons  ob- 
tain medical  care,  has  not  been  realized." 

In  the  light  of  these  figures,  claims  that 
vast  numbers  of  aged  who  ha4  never  had 
governmental  assistance  available  before 
to  meet  their  medical  costs,  were  now 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  MAA  program, 
are  shown  to  be  quite  patently  untrue. 

MAA  NOT  PSOVIDIMG  COMFKXBKMSIVK  BKNCTITS 

Kerr-Mills  MAA  legislation  has  been 
widely  lauded  as  providing  benefits  com- 
prehensive in  scope.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  MAA 
benefits  have  in  actuality  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  institutional  care. 
While  the  authorizing  Federal  legislation 
permits  a  broad  spectrum  of  benefits, 
during  1962,  95.1  percent  of  the  funds 
spent  imder  MAA  were  spent  for  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care;  2.2  percent  was 
spent  on  physicians'  services;  2  percent 
on  prescribed  drugs;  and  0.7  percent  on 
dental  care,  and  aU  other  medical  care. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  lend 
a  hollow  ring  to  the  contentions  one  fre- 
quently hears  that  Kerr-Mills  is  so  su- 
perior to  the  King -Anderson  proposal 
because  it  provides  such  a  broad  scope  of 
benefits. 

The  facts  smd  statistics  contained  in 
the  New  York  State  report  lead  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  Kerr-Mills  is 
not  meeting  Its  primary  stated  objec- 
tive— to  provide  assistance  in  financing 
the  health  costs  of  the  needy  and  near- 
needy  aged. 

KKXX-MIIXS  DOXS  NOT  UETT  GOVKKNICKNT'S 
RSSPONSIBIUTT 

But  even  if  Kerr -Mills  were  so  revised 
and  so  implemented  as  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  and  successfully  assisted  the 
indigent  and  the  medically -indigent,  the 
appropriate  govenunental  responsibility 
for  the  health  and  economic  security  of 
the  Nation's  older  citizens  would  not 
have  been  well  met. 

This  is  because  public  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be,  and  traditionally  have 
been,  our  last — not  our  first — line  of  de- 
fense against  poverty.  Both  OAA  and 
MAA  are  designed  to  help  out  an  aged 
individual  or  couple  after  their  savings 
and  resources  have  been  virtually  ex- 
hausted, and  after  dependency  has  been 
established.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
most  frequent  single  cause  for  aged  per- 
sons turning  to  public  assistance  is  the 
exhaustion  or  reduction  of  their  assets 
to  meet  medical  care  costs.  The  social 
Insurance  approach,  as  incorporated  in 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  would  make 
benefits  available  before  resources  are 
exhausted.  In  most  instances  it  could 
successfully  prevent  dependency  and  en- 
able aged  persons  to  retain  their  dignity 
and  self-reliance. 

The  appropriate  place  for  a  Kerr-Mills 
type  of  program  is  to  step  in  when  all 
else  has  failed.  When  the  Congress  de- 
cides, as  I  am  confident  it  will  decide,  to 


return  to  the  sound  principle  of  social 
Insiurance  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  economic  catastrophe,  then  it 
will  t)e  possible  for  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram to  perform  a  useful  and  construc- 
tive function.  With  the  crushing  load 
of  hospital  costs  for  the  needy  aged  taken 
off  our  welfare  agencies,  the  States,  left 
only  with  the  small  residual  problem  will 
be  in  a  F>osition  to  develop  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  medical  and  economic 
needs  of  those  for  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. These  can  be  sound  programs  and 
adequate  programs.  Kerr-Mills,  as  a 
supplement  to  social  insurance,  has  an 
important  and  useful  job  to  do.  Kerr- 
Mills,  as  a  substitute  for  social  insur- 
ance, can  only  compound  its  already  dis- 
graceful record  of  failure. 

BfKDtCAX.  Cass  ExpxNDrrcrRxs  for  thk  Acb 
IN  THZ  Unitxd  Statis  Undex  thx  Pb>. 
zaAiXT  AisKO  Public  Assistancx  Pbogbaiu, 
Jandaxt-Maxch  1963 — A  Compakison  or 
ExpxaiZNCx  DvBiNO  thx  First  Qu/utTxx  or 
1963  or  26  States  Having  Mkoical  As- 
sistancx roK  THX  Aged  Pxograms  in  Errxcr 
With  25  Statxs  Not  Operating  Mkdical  A«- 
sistancx  for  thx  ackd  pxograks 

INTROOUCTORT  agMAairi* 

This  paper  waa  prepared  piimarily  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  picture  of  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  program  in  New  York 
State  In  relation  to  the  national  scene.  It 
presents  an  analysis  of  vendor  medical  paj- 
ments  made  by  the  50  States  on  behalf  of  the 
aged  population  of  the  country  under  tvo 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs- 
old-age  assistance  (OAA)  and  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  (MAA) — during  the 
first  quarter  of  1963.  In  that  period.  25 
States  reported  expenditures  under  both  the 
OAA  and  MAA  programs.  The  remaining  35 
States  were  operating  only  OAA  programs. 
A  number  of  these  States  are  in  varloiu 
stages  of  Inaugurating  MAA  programs.  The 
earliest  date  any  is  expected  to  have  pro- 
grams In  effect  Is  July  1963.  Pour  Jurisdic- 
tions were  omitted  from  this  analysis:  the 
District  of  Columbia  whose  MAA  program 
went  into  effect  in  March  1963  but  made  no 
vendor  payments  that  month;  Ouam.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  all  of  which  had 
MAA  programs  in  effect  but  under  Federal 
financial  arrangements  somewhat  different 
from  the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  analysis  was  to 
compare  experience  In  providing  medical 
care  to  aged  persons  in  the  25  States  that 
had  MAA  programs  In  effect  with  the  2S 
States  not  operating  MAA  programs.  There 
are  also  comparisons  of  caseloads,  expendi- 
tures, and  of  various  averages  In  March  196S 
with  those  of  September  1960.  the  month 
Just  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Inau- 
gxiratlon  of  the  MAA  programs  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  there  has  been  some  published 
material  on  MAA  experience  for  the  calendar 
year  1962.  it  was  decided  to  compile  and 
utilize  exp«-ience  for  the  first  S  months 
of  1963  instead  because  the  data,  though 
for  a  shorter  period,  were  more  recent  and 
more  typical  than  those  for  1962.  In  1962, 
some  States  had  not  been  operating  MAA 
programs  for  a  full  year  and  some  that  had 
programs  in  effect  for  12  months  were  In 
their  formative  periods  when  caseloads  and 
expenditures  were  appreciably  smaller  than 
they  have  been  since. 

The  organization  of  the  tabular  material  U 
In  two  parts.  Tables  1  to  5,  the  text  Ubles, 
give  some  background  Information  on  the 
State  as  weU  as  January-March  106S  experi- 
ence in  both  the  OAA  and  MAA  programs. 
These  tables  are  followed  by  seven  appendix 
Ubles  Identified  by  the  letters  A  to  O  which 
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cover  a  variety  of  aspects  of  the  effects  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  MAA  program. 

SUMMAXT  or  THX  fTNOINOa  AND  CONCLTTSIONS 

An  examination  of  the  characteristics  and 
of  medical  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
aged  of  the  two  groups  of  States  elected 
to  establish  a  second  program  for  the  aged 
and  the  other  half  did  not.  Within  each 
group  of  25  States  there  were  States  with: 

Relatively  high  and  relatively  low  percent- 
ages of  aged  in  the  population. 

Relatively  high  and  relatively  low  per 
capita  personal  Income. 

High  and  low  proportions  of  aged  popula- 
tion receiving  OASDI  benefits. 

High  and  low  proportions  of  aged  popula- 
tion on  public  aasistanoe. 

Relatively  high  and  relatively  low  average 
medical  payments  per  person. 

The  ranges  between  the  highs  and  the  lows 
In  each  group  of  States  were  very  wide  and 
not  Justifiable  by  differences  In  the  economic 
position  or  physical  condition  of  the  aged 
among  the  States.  The  proportion  of  the 
aged  with  adequate  Incomes  relative  to  ordi- 
nary living  costs  are  fbtrly  uniform  among 
Uie  States.  The  qiiantity  of  medical  services 
re<|\ilred  by  the  aged,  per  person,  in  a  given 
period  of  time  should  not  vary  at  all  among 
the  States,  yet  it  has — frooa  as  little  as  82 
cents  to  $100.46  per  month  per  person  on  the 
public  assistance  rolls.  Under  current  Fed- 
eral regulations,  although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment underwrites  from  60  to  80  percent 
of  medical  payments,  each  State  is  free  to 
decide  which  aged  are  eligible  for  medical 
care  at  pubUc  expense  as  well  as  the  scope 
and  quantity  of  serrlcea.  Under  this  system 
It  Is  a  matter  of  geography  rather  than  of 
physiology  whether  a  sick  low-Income  aged 
person  will  receive  care  at  public  expense  in 
this  country. 

To  pursue,  further,  the  Inquiry  as  to  why 
some  States  did  and  other  States  did  not 
initiate  MAA  programs  it  Is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  an  analysis  of  the  conventional  eta- 
tlstlcal  averages  since  they  revealed  very 
little.  One  mxist  delve  into  accounting 
records.  At  the  time  the  Kerr-MlUs  Act  be- 
came effective  (the  Federal  act  establishing 
the  MAA  program) ,  sotne.  but  not  all,  States 
found  themselves  In  a  strategic  position  to 
benefit  financially  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  Federal  regulations  governing  the 
admlnlttratlon  of  the  MAA  program  allowed 
the  States  such  wide  latitude  that  by  ma- 
neuvering skillfully  States  were  able  to  write 
MAA  plans  that  would  yield  them  Increased 
Federal  aid  without  Increasing  either  the 
size  of  their  caseloads  or  medical  care  out- 
Isys.  To  illustrate  how  a  State  can  benefit 
from  the  MAA  program  let  us  taice  a  h3rpo- 
thetical  case.  State  Q,  whoee  per  capita 
personal  Income  Is  above  the  national  aver- 
age, would  be  reimbursed  60  percent  of  their 
ouUays  for  medical  care  of  aged  persons  on 
UAA.  Its  OAA  position  is  presently  as 
follows: 

Caseload:  10.000;  9,000  living  at  home; 
1,000  in  long-term  medical  facilities. 

Payments:  Total,  $1,060,000  monthly;  for 
persons  living  at  home,  $675,000  for  rubeist- 
ence  and  $185,000  for  medical;  and  $260,000 
monthly  for  the  1.000  cases  in  long-term 
medical  facilities. 

l^eral  aid:  $540,000  under  current  OAA 
regulations. 

State  and/or  local  costs:  $530,000. 

The  State  initiates  an  MAA  program  that 
would  enable  it  to  Uaiufer  the  1.000  in  long- 
term  medical  facilities  to  the  MAA  program 
and  retain  the  remaining  9.000  persons  on 
OAA.  This  would  not  Increase  overall  costs. 
Federal  aid  for  the  reduced  OAA  caseload 
would  be  $486,000  and  for  the  1,000  persons 
on  MAA.  $125,000  or  a  total  of  $611,000.  The 
State  benefits  at  the  rate  of  $71,000  monthly. 
There  are  further  opportunities  to  profit. 
Aged  persons  on  progranas  for  the  blind  and 
disabled  who  were  receiving  cosUy  medical 


care  ootild  also  be  traiufarred  to  tiM  MAA 
program  where  rloher  Federal  aid  was 
araUabla. 

It  was  certainly  not  Vam  intention  of  the 
Ocxigreas  in  passing  the  Kerr-MUls  bill  to 
have  the  States  use  it  as  a  rehicl*  for  th* 
States  to  redtice  their  appropriations  for  Um 
sick  aged.  If  this  w«re  the  intention,  tha 
Congress  co\ild  merely  have  enriched  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  formula  tor  OAA  and 
not  establish  a  second  prograzn  for  the  aged. 
The  purpoee  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act  was  to  Inaugurate  a  second  program  for 
the  aged  which  would  aid  aged  persons  not 
eligible  for  OAA  to  obtain  needed  medical 
care.  A  successful  program  would  have  re- 
sulted in  Increasing  the  proportion  of  aged 
persons  on  public  assistance  from  a)x>ut  14 
percent  to  about  20  (>ercent.  This  propor- 
tion would  still  be  lower  than  the  22.4  per- 
cent of  the  aged  population  who  received 
care  under  OAA  in  December  1950.  Today 
the  percentage  of  the  aged  aided  under  the 
two  programs.  OAA  and  MAA,  is  about  13 
percent  and  in  a  declining  trend.  MAA's 
primary  objective,  helping  a  large  propor- 
tion ot  low-income  aged  {>erBons  obtain 
medical  care,  has  not  been  realized.  Adop- 
tion of  MAA  programs  by  States  not  present- 
ly having  this  program  would  not  improve 
the  situation  any. 

A  second  objective  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act 
was  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to  providing 
medical  care  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  DLsablllty  Insurance  (OASDI)  System 
which  was  under  consideration  at  the  same 
time.  The  Kerr-Mills  program  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  sulMtltute  for  medical  cov- 
erage under  OASDI.  In  the  first  place,  un- 
der OASDI  auspices,  the  means  test  required 
by  Kerr-Mllls  provisions  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Secondly,  there  would  be  equitable 
treatment  of  all  the  aged  in  the  country  re- 
gardless of  State  of  residence. 

Under  public  assistance  provisions,  where 
eligibility  and  scope  of  care  Is  determined 
by  each  State,  there  are  many  InequlUes. 
Aged  persons  In  slmUar  circumstances  are 
provided  care  In  some  States  and  denied  care 
In  others.  Among  the  States,  ranges  in  the 
proportions  of  aged  who  receive  care  are  very 
wide  as  Is  the  amount  of  care  provided.  In 
the  low  State,  2.9  percent  of  the  aged  received 
pubUc  assistance;  in  the  high  SUte,  49.5  per- 
cent. In  th«  low  State,  the  average  monthly 
payment  for  medical  care  per  aged  person  on 
public  assistance  was  22  cents;  in  the  high 
State,  it  was  $109.42.  Such  extremes  are  not 
found  under  the  OASDI  System.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  receiving  OASDI  ijeneflts 
ranged  from  52.1  to  78.5  percent.  In  a  few 
years  the  percentages  will  be  nearly  equal  In 
all  of  the  States.  The  average  monthly  re- 
tired worker  benefit  ranged  from  $57.50  in 
the  low  State  to  $86.02  in  the  high  State. 
Considering  the  proportions  of  previous  In- 
come theee  benefits  replaced,  the  averages 
are  much  closer  than  the  raw  flgxires  Indicate. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  program  has  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  an  institutional  care  program. 
In  1962.  of  $250  million  spent  In  the  MAA 
program.  05.1  percent  was  for  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  and  2.2  percent  for  phy- 
sicians. The  appropriate  role  for  pubUo 
assistance  medical  care  of  the  aged  is  to 
supplement  medical  care  under  OASDI.  To 
accomplish  that  purpose,  it  is  doubtful  that 
two  programs  for  the  aged  are  needed — 
OAA  and  MAA.  It  would  seem  that  the  two 
programs  should  be  merged. 

It  is  contended  that  private  insurance 
provides  adequately  for  the  health  needs 
of  the  aged.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
figure  that  60  percent  of  the  aged  har* 
some  kind  of  health  coverage  and  that  In- 
surance carriers  are  now  offering  to  the  aged 
a  variety  of  insurance  plans.  The  50  percent 
of  the  aged  covered  is  heavily  weighted  with 
aged  persons  under  70  years  who  are  still  In 
the  labor  force,  whose  premiums  are  paid  In 
full  or  ButMtantlally  by  their  employers.    Aa 


to  the  new  insurance  plans,  they  are  beyond 
the  means  of  most  aged  persons.  Annual 
prwnlums  average  $225  for  plans  that  pay 
only  a  fraction  of  medical  casta. 

The  inoreaalng  proportion  of  aged  in  the 
population  accentuates  the  problem.  There 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  soundest  ap- 
proach to  providing  me<\^cal  oare  for  the 
aged  Is  for  basic  care  to  be  covered  by  OASDI; 
residual  care  by  private  Insurance  for  those 
who  have  the  means  to  pay  premiums;  and, 
for  those  unable  to  buy  insurance,  an  MAA 
program  revised  for  that  piirpoae. 

OISCTJS8ION  or  THX  TABLXS 

Table  1  summarises  data  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  for  the  60  Statee  as  a  whole 
and  for  each  of  the  two  groups  of  States — 
those  operating  and  thoee  not  operating 
MAA  programs  In  early  1968.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  table  there  are  given  some  se- 
lected characteristics  of  the  two  groups  of 
States  which  were  thought  might  have  soom 
bearing  on  why  some  States  chose  to  estab- 
lish MAA  programs  and  the  others  did  not, 
on  the  size  of  their  caseloads  of  aged  per- 
sons, and  on  the  relative  size  of  medical 
expenditures  for  the  aged.  The  latter  i>art 
of  the  table  gives  caseload  and  expenditure 
experience  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

The  States  with  MAA  programs  had,  in 
mid -1961,  57.7  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  58.2  percent  of  the  aged  population 
of  the  60  States.  The  States  with  MAA  pro- 
grams had  a  higher  concentration  of  aged 
persons  in  their  populations  than  the  other 
States — 9.5  versus  9.2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  all  ages. 

The  per  capita  personal  Income  in  the 
MAA  States  was  $8,480  as  against  $2,182  In 
the  other  25  States  In  1962.  The  national 
average  was  $2357. 

The  number  of  aged  persons  receiving  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits (OASDI)  per  1,000  aged  In  the  popula- 
tion was.  In  mid- 1962,  697  In  the  MAA  States 
and  677  in  the  other  25  States. 

The  number  of  aged  persons  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls  per  1 ,000  aged  in  ttie  popula- 
tion in  Decemt>er  1062  was  132  for  the  Na- 
tion, 127  in  the  MAA  States,  and  138  In  the 
other  States. 

MAA  recipients  in  early  1063  represented 
6.2  percent  of  total  persons  on  the  two  pro- 
grams OAA  and  MAA  combined.  In  the 
MAA  States.  MAA  recipients  were  10.7  per- 
cent of  total  persons  In  the  two  programs. 

The  inauguration  of  the  MAA  program  un- 
der the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  October  1,  1960  did  not  re- 
sult In  adding  aged  persons  to  the  public 
assistance  rolls.  The  number  of  recipients 
under  the  two  programs  for  the  aged,  OAA 
and  MAA,  was  In  December  1962,  2,336,000, 

13.2  percent  of  the  aged  population.  In  De- 
cember 1960,  the  number  was  2,346,000.  13.8 
percent  of  the  aged  In  that  year.  For  De- 
cember of  earlier  years  the  oorreq>ondlng 
figures  were: 

In  1950  (OAA  only)  2,786.000  persons; 
22.4  percent  of  the  aged  population. 

In  1954  (OAA  only)  2.565.000  persons; 
183  percent  of  the  aged  population. 

In    1956    (OAA    only)    3.614.000    persona; 

17.3  percent  of  the  agad  population. 

In  1068  (OAA  only)  2,462.000  persona; 
15.0  percent  of  the  aged  population. 

In  1060  (OAA  and  MAA)  2,346,000  persons; 
13.8  percent  of  the  aged  population. 

In  1062  (OAA  and  MAA)  2386j0OO  persona; 
13  J  percent  of  the  aged  population. 

The  decrease  l>etween  December  1960  and 
December  1063  shown  above  U  an  under- 
statement of  the  extent  at  the  decrease  be- 
tween the  a  years.  The  December  1062  fig- 
ures Included  not  only  transfers  from  tha 
OAA  program  but  tranafers  of  aged  persona 
who,  In  I960,  were  on  other  public  welfare 
programs  such  as  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the 
disabled,  general  assistance,  and  medical  in- 
digents.    The  decline  has  continued  since 
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December  10<n.  In  Mmreh  1(M8,  the  number 
of  aged  on  tbe  rolls  wm  3383,000  while  tb* 
number  of  a^ed  In  tbe  population  bad  In- 
ereaaed  some  90,000. 

Today,  tbe  proportion  of  tbe  aged  for  un- 
der public  aaalatance  la  but  60  percent  of  tbe 
proportion  under  care  13  yean  ago.  Thrae 
is  every  Indication  tbat  tbla  decline  will 
continue  despite  the  establUhment  of  a  new 
program  for  tbe  aged — MAA. 

D\U'lng  the  first  quarter  of  19<J8,  expendi- 
tures by  the  50  States  for  medical  care  on 
behalf  of  aged  persons  on  the  OAA  and  MAA 
rolls  totaled  9176  million  which  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9700  million.  The  average  pay- 
ment per  month  per  person  on  tbe  rolls 
In  the  two  programs  was  $25.33.  This  was 
equivalent  to  an  outlay  of  $3.33  per  month 
for  each  of  the  aged  persons  In  the  popula- 
tion whether  or  not  on  public  assistance. 
This  was  also  equivalent  to  a  monthly  con- 
tribution of  81  cents  for  medical  care  of 
the  aged  under  public  assistance  bj^each  in- 
habitant of  the  Nation.  One-sixth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  personal  Income  of  the  Nation 
U  being  spent  for  medical  care  of  aged  per- 
sons on  public  assistance. 

Average  public  assistance  expendltiues  per 
person  for  medical  care  of  the  aged  were 
higher  In  the  25  States  with  MAA  programs 
than  In  the  other  group  of  35  States.  In 
the  MAA  States,  the  monthly  average  pay- 
ments were:  Per  person  In  the  caseload, 
$32.23;  per  aged  person  In  the  population, 
$4.10;  per  inhabitant  of  the  35  States,  38 
cents.  The  corresponding  averages  in  the 
other  35  States  were  respectively:  $16.45, 
$2.36.  and  21   cents. 

Tbe  distribution  of  medical  care  expendl- 
ttires  for  early  1968  was  not  available.  There 
were  some  figures  for  calendar  year  1962  when 
$634  million  was  spent  for  medical  care  In 
the  two  programs  for  the  aged.  Hospital 
costs  were  $256  million  and  nursing  home 
costs.  $244  million.  Together  they  made  up 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  total.  Physicians' 
services  and  drugs  each  amounted  to  a  lit- 
tle over  $52  million;  together  they  account- 
ed for  163  percent  of  the  costs.  A  little 
over  1  percent  was  spent  for  dental  care. 
By  program,  there  were  important  differences 
In  the  distribution  of  medical  expenditures 
by  claas  of  care  as  the  table  below  shows. 

Percent  distribution  of  medical  care  expendi- 
tures for  aged  persona  on  public  assistance 
during  calendar  year  1962 
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The  MAA  program,  so  far,  has  been  little 
more  than  an  Institutional  eare  program 
with  05  percent  of  total  costs  having  gone 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care.  The 
small  percentages  for  physicians'  care  and 
drugs  were  most  likely  services  incidental  to 
institutional  care. 

Tables  3,  3,  4  and  5  present  data  for  each 
of  the  50  States.    Table  3  gives  for  each  of  the 

25  MAA  States  and  table  3  for  each  of  the 
other  25  States  some  background  statistical 
material.  Tables  4  and  6  give,  respectively, 
for  the  35  MAA  Stetes  and  the  35  other 
States,  performance  In  providing  medical 
care  to  aged  persons  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  during  the  first  quarter  of  1963. 

In  competing  the  background  data  of  the 

26  States  operating  MAA  programs  with  the 
as  SUtes  not  having  MAA  programs,  no  clue 


can  be  diacemed  as  to  why  36  States  decided 
to  Initiate  MAA  programs  and  35  other 
SUtes  are,  so  far,  without  MAA  programs. 
Each  group  of  States  included  some  with 
high  and  some  with  low  proportions  of  aged 
persona  In  their  populations;  some  with 
relatively  high  and  some  with  relatively  low 
per  capita  personal  income;  some  with  rela- 
tively high  and  some  with  low  proportions  of 
aged  receiving  OASDI  benefits;  and  some 
with  high  and  some  with  low  proportions  of 
aged  on  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

In  the  MAA  States,  the  percentage  of  aged 
persons  in  the  population  ranged  from  4.7 
in  Hawaii  to  11.3  percent  In  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont.  Per  capita  Income  ranged 
from  $1,516  in  South  Carolina  to  $3,095  In 
Connecticut  in  1963.  The  proportion  of  the 
aged  population  receiving  OASDI  benefits  In 
1963  ranged  from  531  per  1.000  aged  in 
Louisiana  to  765  per  1,000  in  Michigan.  The 
number  of  aged  persons  per  1 .000  in  the  aged 
population  receiving  public  assistance  In  De- 
cember 1963  ranged  from  46  in  Pennsylvania 
to  406  in  Louisiana. 

In  the  25  States  not  operating  MAA  pro- 
grams, there  were  equally  wide  ranges  among 
the  States  In  pertinent  averages.  In  percent 
of  aged  In  the  population  the  range  was 
from  2.4  percent  In  Alaska  to  12.0  percent  in 
Nebraska  In  per  capita  personal  Income  In 
1062,  the  range  was  from  $1,282  In  Mississip- 
pi to  $3,176  in  Nevada;  in  the  nximber  of  aged 
per  1,000  aged  In  the  population  receiving 
OASDI  benefits  in  mld-1962.  the  range  was 
from  679  in  Alaska  and  580  In  Georgia  to  785 
in  Rhode  Island;  as  to  per  1,000  of  the  aged 
in  the  population  who  were  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls,  December  1062,  the  range 
was  from  20  in  Delaware  to  300  in  Mississippi. 

Table  4  gives  for  tbe  first  quarter  of  1963, 
for  the  States  operating  both  MAA  and  OAA 
programs,  average  monthly  caseloads  in  the 
two  programs,  expenditures  for  subsistence 
and  for  medical  care  for  the  two  programs 
combined,  and  average  monthly  payments  per 
month  per  person  for  medical  care.  Since 
the  States  were  listed  in  descending  order  of 
the  number  of  aged  in  the  population  it 
would  be  expected  to  find  a  steadily  decreas- 
ing number  of  aged  persons  on  public  assist- 
ance. This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so.  There 
were  many  Irregularities.  The  first  two 
States  on  the  list  were  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  monthly  average  number  aided 
in  New  York  was  88.000.  5  percent  of  the  aged 
population  of  the  State.  In  California,  the 
monthly  average  number  aided  was  280.000, 
10  percent  of  the  aged  in  that  State.  Yet 
the  two  States  have  many  economic  similari- 
ties. Annual  per  capita  personal  Income  In 
1062  was  $3,030  In  New  York  and  $3,871  In 
California.  In  1050,  median  Income  of 
couples  headed  by  aged  persons  was  $4,077 
In  New  York  and  $3,681  In  California.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  aged  persons  living 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives,  median  Income  in 
California  was  $1,441  as  against  $1,170  in 
New  York.  On  the  whole  the  Income  posi- 
tion of  the  aged  was  about  the  same  In  the 
two  States. 

To  carry  the  comparison  between  the  two 
States  further,  total  expenditures  for  the 
aged  under  public  assistance  during  tbe  first 
quarter  of  1063  was  $40.5  million  In  New 
York  State  and  $90.4  million  in  CallfomU. 
New  York  State  received  approzlmataly  $22 
million  In  Federal  aid  while  California  re- 
ceived about  $40  million  In  Federal  aid  in 
that  quarter.  Yet  New  York  State  con- 
tributes more  In  Federal  revenue  than  does 
California. 

Taking  other  States  In  pairs  and  making 
comparisons  will  disclose  anomalies.  These 
result  from  the  wide  latitude  the  States  have 
under  public  assistance  regulations  In  writing 
their  own  public  assistance  plans. 

Among  the  MAA  States,  the  monthly  aver- 
age payment  for  medical  care  per  aged  per- 
son on  the  public  assistance  rolls  ranged 
from  $6.43  in  Kentucky  to  $100.42  In  New 


York.  Per  aged  person  in  the  Stata.  average 
monthly  outlays  for  medical  care  under  pub- 
lic assistance  ranged  from  $1.04  per  month  in 
Kentucky  to  $8.18  per  month  in  Massachu- 
setta.  Finally,  the  average  resulting  from 
dividing  total  medical  assistance  granted 
aged  persons  by  the  total  population  of  the 
State  ranged  from  10  centa  per  month  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland  to  94 
cents  per  month  In  Massachxisetts.  Since 
these  averages  represent  the  Federal  as  well 
as  the  non-Federal  shares  of  the  coste,  State 
and  municipal  appropriations  were  from  30 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  depending  upon  the 
per  capita  personal  income  of  the  States. 

Table  5  covers  the  25  States  not  having 
MAA  programs.  The  statistical  data  are  for 
the  OAA  program.  As  for  average  monthly 
paymenta  for  medical  care  per  person,  they 
varied  widely  among  the  States.  The  aver- 
age monthly  pasrment  per  person  on  the  rolls 
In  the  OAA  program  was  lowest  In  Montana, 
22  cents,  and  over  $60  per  month  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  Other  averages  varied 
as  widely. 

COMMKNTS  ON   THE  APPENDIX  TaBUCS 

Table  A  gives  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment tor  medical  care  per  person  In  the  case- 
load during  the  first  quarter  of  1063,  by 
State.  In  the  States  with  MAA  programs, 
the  averages  represent  the  combined  OAA 
and  MAA  reclplenta  divided  Into  the  total 
medical  care  expenditures  in  the  two  pro- 
grams. It  will  be  noted  that  some  States, 
although  they  operate  MAA  programs,  have 
relatively  low  average  medical  payments  per 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  some  States,  no- 
tably Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, which  operata  only  OAA  programs,  spend 
more  per  month  per  person  than  is  spent  by 
most  of  the  MAA  States. 

In  table  B  each  group  of  25  States  U 
ranked  by  amount  of  annual  per  capita  per- 
sonal Income  in  1062.  The  succeeding  col- 
lunns  show:  (1)  the  annual  expenditures  for 
medical  care  of  aged  persons  on  public  as- 
sistance divided  by  the  total  number  of  In- 
habltanU  of  the  State,  and  (2)  out  of  each 
$100  In  personal  Income  of  the  resldenU  of 
the  States,  how  much  Is  spent  In  the  State 
for  medical  care  of  aged  public  aasistanos 
reclplenta.  These  medical  paymenU  are  fi- 
nanced only  in  part  from  State  and /or  local 
appropriations.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
imburses the  States  from  50  to  80  percent 
of  their  medical  care  outlays  depending  upon 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  Statas. 

In  Table  C  the  States  are  ranked  by  per 
capita  personal  Income  In  1062.  The  table 
gives  the  percentage  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  to  each  Stata  for  medical 
care  paymenta  made  on  behalf  of  aged  per- 
sons on  public  assistance  which  Is  60  per- 
cent for  States  with  p>er  capita  personal  In- 
comes above  the  national  average  and  up  to 
80  percent  for  States  with  below  average  per 
capita  income.  The  table  also  shows  the  an- 
nual medical  payment  per  inhabitant  sepa- 
rated Into  amounta  paid  from  Federal  funds 
and  amounta  from  Stata  and/or  local  taxes. 
Among  the  MAA  States  the  amount  spent 
per  Inhabitant  per  annum  from  Stata  and 
local  appropriations  ranged  from  20  cents 
in  three  States,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina,  to  $5.64  In  Massachusetts. 
In  the  Statas  operating  only  OAA  programs 
the  average  paid  from  Stata  and  local  funds 
per  annum  per  inhabitant  ranged  from  1 
cent  in  Montana  to  $3.03  In  tllnnesota. 

Table  D  Is  confined  to  the  25  States  with 
MAA  programs.  The  table  has  three  panels, 
each  showing  average  monthly  grants  to 
aged  public  assistance  reclplenta.  In  tbe 
first  panel  are  given  the  average  amount  of 
money  paymenta  (subsistance)  and  tbe  av- 
erage payment  for  medical  care  In  tbe  OAA 
program  In  September  1060,  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  establishment  of  the  MAA  pro- 
gram. The  second  panel  gives  the  corre- 
sponding averages  in  March  1963  of  the  cur- 
tailed OAA   program,   curtailed   because  of 
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numerous  transfers  from  OAA  to  MAA.  The 
third  panel  gives  ths  averages,  treating  the 
two  programs  for  the  aged,  OAA  and  MAA, 
as  if  they  were  a  single  program.  Unless 
one  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MAA  program  in  each  of  the  35 
States  It  is  difllcult  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
transpired  during  the  30-month  Interval  be- 
tween September  1900  and  March  1963.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  current  MAA  pro- 
gram Includes  not  only  transfers  from  OAA 
but  also  transfers  of  aged  {lersons  from  pkro- 
grams  for  the  blind,  tbe  disabled,  and  med- 
ical Indlgenta. 

Table  E  covers  the  25  States  not  operating 
MAA  programs.  It  shows  the  average 
monthly  payment  per  OAA  recipient  for 
subsistence  and  for  medical  care  in  Septem- 
ber 1960  and  in  March  1963.  Average  month- 
ly paymenta  for  medical  care  in  March  1963 
were  substantially  higher  than  they  were 
2^  years  ago  in  practically  all  States.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  rising  medical  prices  but 
mainly  to  the  stimulus  of  enriched  Federal 
aid  for  medical  care. legislated  between  the 
two  dates.  This  would  Indlcata  that  ade- 
quate medical  care  programs  can  l>e  pro- 
vided by  the  States  under  OAA  without  hav- 
ing to  administer  a  second  program  for  the 
aged. 

Table  F  ahows  for  each  of  the  50  States 
the  number  of  OAA  reclplenta  In  September 
1960,  the  month  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  the  Inauguration  of  the  MAA  program, 
and  the  niunber  of  aged  public  assistance 


reclplenta  In  March  1063.  For  the  36  MAA 
States,  the  March  1063  data  show  separately 
the  numl>er  on  the  OAA  rolls  and  the  niun- 
ber on  the  MAA  rolls  as  well  as  the  totals 
for  the  two  programs  combined.  Among  the 
MAA  States  all  but  foiu-,  CalUomla,  Louis- 
iana, Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  showed  reduc- 
tions In  OAA  reclplenta  between  the  two 
dates  under  consideration.  In  comparing 
the  September  1060  OAA  figures  with  the 
combined  OAA  and  MAA  reclplenta  in  March 
1063,  13  States  had  more  reclplenta  in  the 
latter  date  than  In  the  former.  In  how 
many  of  the  States  the  Increase  was  real  Is 
not  readily  ascertainable.  Many  current 
MAA  reclplenta  were  fcwTnerly  on  other  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  than  OAA;  e.g.,  pro- 
grams for  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  for 
medical  Indlgenta.  Among  the  35  States 
not  op«-ating  MAA  programs,  all  but  3, 
Texas  and  Florida,  showed  reductions  In 
OAA  reclplenta  dtirlng  the  30-month  period. 
This  table  gives  no  consideration  to  the 
growth  In  the  number  of  the  aged  in  the 
Nation  which  was  approximately  900,000  In 
the  30-month  period.  The  data  in  the  suc- 
ceeding table  does  refiect  the  effecta  of  this 
growth. 

Table  O  gives  the  number  of  aged  persons 
on  the  public  assistance  rolls  per  1,000  aged 
in  the  population  for  December  of  each  of  4 
years:  1950,  1954,  1960,  and  1963.  The  De- 
cember 1950  and  December  1954  rates  cover 
OAA  reclplenta  only.  They  do  not  reflect  care 
given  to  aged  persons  under  other  public  wel- 


fare programs  whose  numbers  are  no  longer 
Identifiable.  The  December  1960  ratios  In- 
clude In  addition  to  OAA  reclplenta  the  small 
number  of  MAA  reclplenta  who  had  quali- 
fied for  care  under  that  program  In  a  few 
States.  The  December  1962  figures  Include, 
In  addition  to  the  OAA  cases,  some  110.000 
persons  on  the  MAA  rolls  In  25  States.  Be- 
tween December  1950  and  December  1963 
every  State  except  Maryland  showed  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  proportions  of  aged 
on  the  public  assistance  rolls.  The  national 
average  decreased  from  224  per  1,000  to  137 
per  1.000  in  that  12 -year  period.  In  Decem- 
ber 1950  the  proportion  of  the  aged  on  OAA 
In  Maryland  was  61  per  1.000,  47th  among  the 
then  48  States  and  less  than  one-third  the 
national  average.  In  December  1962.  OAA 
and  MAA  reclplenta  per  1,000  population  In 
Maryland  was  65  per  1,000  aged,  half  the  na- 
tional average  and  41st  amcmg  the  50  States. 
Between  December  1960  and  December  1962, 
11  MAA  States  showed  Increases  In  propor- 
tions of  aged  population  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls.  All  of  the  Increases  were 
modest  In  size.  In  half  of  the  States  the  In- 
creases were  attributable  to  counting  under 
the  aged  public  assistance  programs  certain 
classes  of  public  welfare  cases  who  were 
formerly  In  programs  not  exclusively  for 
aged  persons.  All  of  the  25  States  that  pres- 
ently do  not  have  MAA  programs  showed 
reductions  In  the  proportions  of  aged  cared 
for  under  OAA  between  December  1960  and 
December  1062. 


Table  I.— Summary  of  selected  characteristics  and  of  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  erpenence  of  2  groups  mf  25 
d^ng  Janua?y!^m7chl96s''i  '"*'*'°"^' ^'^  '^^  '^^  °"^  ^  ^''^  <'^«"P  "*>'  *«''"H^  -^^'^^^'^  'assistance  for  the  <^7d  ^dra^^n^^ 


Hern 


SXLICrKD  CHAKACrXRISTICS 

Kttd  population  (in  thousands),  July  1061 

Total  population  (in  thousands),  July  1061. 

Percent  aged  In  population,  July  1061 

Pwcapitapersonal  inoomp,  1962 

Ared  OASDI  henpflciaries  per  1,000  aced  popu- 
lation, June  30.  1962  ..    rr 

ReripienU  of  OAA  and  MAA  per  {,000  aged 
poDulation    I>oeml*r  1962: 
OAA  ana  MAA  combined 


OAA  only.. 
MAA  only. 


Total  of 
60  States 


16,990 

182,232 

0.3 

$2,367 

687 


131.7 


126. 6 
6.3 


2S  States 

with  MAA 

programs 

in  effect 

March  1063 


0.852 

106,175 

0.5 

$2,480 

607 


126.7 


116.0 

ia7 


2S  Stetes 
not  having 

MAA 

programs 

in  effect 

March  1963 


7,067 

77,057 

0.2 

32,182 

677 


138.0 


138.0 


'  Excludes  4  JurWictions  having  OAA  programs:  Tbe  District  of  Columbia  which 
nai  no  MAA  program  and  Guam,  Puerto  Kloo,  and  tbe  Virgin  Islands  which  have 
MAA  programs  in  effe>ct. 


Item 


OAA  AND  MAA  DATA,  lAKTTAlT-MABCH  19SS 

Monthly  average  number  of  recipients: 

OAA  and  MAA  oombii>ed 


OAA  only. 
MAA  only. 


Expenditures  for  3  months  (in  thousands): 
Total  OAA  and  MAA  payments 


8ul>slstenoe  payments.. 
Medical  paymenta 


OAA  medical  payments.. 
MAA  medical  payments. 


Average  monthly  payment  for  medical  care  in 
the  OAA  and  MAA  programs  combined: 

Per  person  in  the  caseload 

Per  aged  person  In  tbe  popoiation.  " 
Per  inhabitant  of  the  State 


Total  of 
80  States 


2,203,803 


2,170,428 
114,466 


$576,680 


402,324 
174,268 


102.041 
71,324 


25.32 

3.33 

.31 


25  States 

with  MAA 

programs 

in  effect 
March  1963 


1.290,437 


1, 175, 972 
114,466 


(363,387 


238.652 

124,738 


53.411 
71,324 


32.22 

4.10 

.38 


MAA— Medical  assistance  for  tbe  aged. 
OAA— Old-age  assistanoe. 


28  States 

not  having 

MAA 

programs 

in  effect 

March  1963 


1,003.456 


1,003,456 


$213,203 


163,673 
49,530 


49,630 


16.46 

2.26 

.21 


Table  2.—SeUcted  characteristics  of  26  StaUs  vnlh  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program  in  effect  during  the  1st 


quarter  of  196S  " 


I 

irer  of t 


States  ranked  by  numrrr  of  aged  in  population 


^ates  with  medical  assistanoe  for  tbe  aged  program.. 

fjew  York 

California *' 

IZ^t^"^ :-:::  i::::::::;::;:::™::::: 

Michigan..  *"* 

MajisachusettsI""!!!!.....,. 
icnuesjiee..  .  IT 

Kentucky it* 

« '»»hingt«i..  r.;"ii"~;!n~ 

Alabama  It 

Oklahoma. ." '^^' 

Connecticut." 

Ix)ulslana 

-Maryland.'.'.!""""" 

See  footnote  at  end  of  t«Me. 


PopuUUon  July  1061  (In  thoasands) 


Aged 
popiuatloo 


0,862 

1.787 

1.431 

1,140 

006 

667 

679 

316 

vn 

386 
368 
356 
340 
MB 


Total 
population 


106,176 

17,178 

16,386 

11,356 

10,000 

7,034 

6.130 

3,603 

3.061 

2,948 

3,334 

isn 

S,S7» 


Peroent  aged 


0.6 

lai 

&7 

lai 
•.» 

8.3 

11.3 
&8 
0.7 
9L7 
8.1 

10.6 
9.7 
7.6 

r.« 


Per  capiu 
personal  in- 
oomein  1963 


2,090 
1871 
2.368 
1830 
2,300 
2.776 
1,67* 
1,706 
2,409 
1.688 
1,004 
8,09« 
LTU 


Per  1,000 

aged  in 

population 

receiving 

OASDI 

Jane  30, 1963 


607 
738 
666 

736 
608 
766 
720 
686 
674 
707 
004 
584 

rn 


Old-age  aasistanee  and  medical  assistance 
for  tlw  aged  reetplents  per  1,000  aged 
popolatioB,  December  1963  ^^ 


Total 


13&7 

4&4 

187.7 

46.6 

63.8 

83.3 

137.1 

166.9 

180.6 

163  0 

380.9 

830.1 

•8.6 

499.3 

M.0 


Old-age 
assistanoe 


116 

83 

177 

41 

68 

78 

99 

164 

181 

160 

890 

817 

m 


Medical  as- 
sistance for 
tbe  aged 


10.7 
1&4 

la? 

IS 

.8 
7.8 

tt.l 
19 
8.6 
10 
.9 
11 

17.9 
1.3 

n.% 
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Tablb  2. — Beleetei  charmeterUHet  of  tS  Btmte$  %rtth  ntedtcal  otHatanoe  for  the  aged  program  in  effect  during  the  Itt  quarter  of 

1963  *— CJootinned 


01d-«(!«  aaatetanoe  and  medleal  aeilstance 

Population  Jul7  1061  (In  tbouaands) 

Per  1,000 

lor  tbe  a«ed  redptenu  per  l/XX)  aged 

PercaptU 

aged  lu 

populaUou,  December  1962 

persona]  tn- 
oomeln  1062 

population 
raoelTtaif 
OASDf 

AcMl 

Total 

01d-a«e 

MedtoalM- 

• 

population 

population 

Pcreentaced 

JiUM  80,  1062 

Total 

aart  stance 

ilataneelDr 

UMlfMl 

Arku>.M. 

106 

1.808 

11.0 

1.S83 

630 

388.8 

370 

•  8 

Oregon 

100 

1,836 

10.3 

2.310 

753 

80.6 

78 

Z« 

West  Vlntlnla 

175 

1,805 

0.7 

1.820 

730 

120.5 

04 

35.5 

Sooth  CaroUa*. 

156 

2,419 

6.5 

1.616 

641 

183.8 

180 

18 

Maine 

MS 

006 

11.0 

1.008 

768 

106.3 

104 

ZS 

m 

020 

11.2 

2.230 

770 

66.5 

87 

I.I 

Utah 

00 

038 
685 

6.6 

8.7 

2,041 
1.023 

689 
720 

114.0 
113.0 

90 
91 

31t 

Idaho 

22.0 

North  Dakota. 

•0 

638 

0.3 

2.229 

602 

113.0 

90 

US 

Vermont.. 

u 

388 

11.3 

2.021 

736 

127.3 

126 

L8 

HawaU 

u 

661 

4.7 

2.0D0 

744 

56.6 

38 

ir.« 

I  In  addition  to  the  35  States  with  a  medieal  aaslstance  for  tbe  aged  program  in  effect  tbe  loUowing  3  )urisdicti<»i8  also  operated  medical  assistance  lor  the  aged  programs 
Otiam,  Pnerto  Rloo,  and  Virgin  UandSL 

Tablx  3. — Selected  ckaraeteristice  of  tS  States  which  did  not  have  a  medical  aesiatance  for  the  aged  program  in  effect  during  the  let  qvarter 

of  196S » 


Popnlatioa,  July  1061 
(in  thousands) 

Per 

eaplta 

personal 

kMome 

in  1962 

Per  1,000 

aged  in 

population 

recelTtng 

0A8DI, 

June  30, 

1962 

Old-age- 

Aseistanm 

States  ranked  by 

number  of  aged 

in  population 

Population,  July  1961 
(in  thousands) 

Per 
eapiU 

personal 
income 
In  1082 

Per  1,000 

aged  in 

populatkw 

reoeiTing 

OASDI. 

June  30, 

1062 

Old-age- 
ASsMamn 

StatM  rsnked  by 

recipients 

per  1.000 

popolation, 

December 

1082 

recipients 

number  of  aged 
Inpopoiatiaa 

Aged 

Total 
popula- 
tion 

Per- 

eent 

Aged 

pooula- 

tion 

Total 

Per- 
oaat 

per  1.000 

population, 

December 

1082 

States  wttb  DO 
medical  assist- 

7,087 
013 
773 
507 
561 
500 
452 
412 
363 
331 
324 
200 

77,067 
1031 
1024 
1346 
1155 
4,325 
4,603 
4.040 
1448 
2,770 
4,657 
4.032 

12 
12 
7.8 

11.4 
14 

11.8 
0.6 

10.2 

lis 

12.0 
10 
7.4 

2.182 
2.388 
2.030 
1.907 
2.874 
2,373 
2.353 
2.276 
2,230 
2.200 
1,706 
1,714 

677 
707 
593 
657 
746 
655 
752 
743 
679 
006 
600 
580 

138 
93 

278 

108 
31 

207 
54 
75 

118 
92 

138 

306 

Virginia 

Karvw* 

306 

243 

183 

167 

182 

07 

01 

78 

06 

54 

37 

27 

10 

6 

4.100 

1106 

2.217 

1.482 

1.841 

1,428 

860 

707 

700 

969 

460 

354 

317 

236 

7.3 

11.1 

8.7 

11.4 

18 

18 

10.6 

114 

14 

5.5 

8.0 

7.6 

6.0 

2.4 

2,004 
2,164 
1.382 
2.250 
2.352 
2.064 
2.384 
2.042 
2,217 
1.824 
1006 
1178 
1176 
1610 

667 
673 
6U2 
685 
614 
636 
786 
686 
688 
583 
735 
663 
673 
670 

48 
103 

anee  tor  tbe  aged 

Mississippi 

390 

or^~::::::- 

Nebraska 

78 

Colorarto 

2n 

Texas          

.Arizona 

130 

nocida-     .. 

Nev  Jciaey 

MlHoart. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

66 

107 

88 

TtuHaiik 

New  Mexico 

Delaware 

194 

20 

MlnnesoU 

Wyoming , 

lot 

Iowa..  

NeVada.I 

126 

North  Cafottna.... 

AlMka 

234 

Oeorfia 

i  Eichides  tbe  District  ot  Colombia  which  has  an  old  age  assistance  but  not  a  medical  assistance  ibr  tbe  aged  pro;?am  lu  effect. 

Tabli  4. — Monthly  etoerage  number  of  old-age  assistance  and  medieal  assistance  for  the  aged  recipients,  expenditures  for  auhsistenee  and 
medical  care,  average  monthly  payment  for  medical  care  per  person  in  the  caseload,  per  aged  person  in  the  population,  and  per  in- 
habitant eff  the  State  during  the  S-month  period  January-March  1963  in  S5  States  having  a  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program 


Monthly  average  number  of  recip- 
ients January-March  1003 

Expenditures  (In  thousands)  during  3  months: 
March  1963 

January- 

Average  monthly  payment  for 
medical  care  per— 

states  ranked  by  number  of  aged 
in  population 

Total 

CAA 

MA  A 

Total 

Expendi- 

toreefor 

Bubsist- 

enoe 

Medical-care  expenditures 

Person 

in  the 

caseloads 

Age*l  per- 
son in  the 
population 

Inhabitant 

Total 
medical 

OAA 
medical 

MAA 

medical 

of  tbe  SUte 

States  with  M AA  program. . 

1,201437 

1,171072 

114.465 

8061887 

8381683 

81X785 

881411 

871.834 

$3122 

8110 

8ia 

New  York 

81204 

371817 

53.682 

64,241 

61206 

71964 

5C317 

57,403 

41700 

104,866 

84,003 

11027 

127,707 

11903 

51006 

11688 

22,868 

21442 

11.800 

4,730 

7,314 

1006 

1758 

1800 

1.800 

51067 

261.047 

41706 

63.611 

51.463 

57.884 

41244 

51884 

42,702 

104.620 

M.182 

1276 

127.363 

1363 

51066 

11207 

11008 

27.760 

11,262 

4.S18 

16B6 

1470 

18B6 

ISO 

1.18i 

31.217 

17,070 

4,074 

880 

4.743 

22,100 

1,073 

ICOO 

1,007 

237 

820 

4.651 

'     434 

1230 

1,04C 

476 

1765 

683 

358 

102 

1.588 

1,480 

807 

67 

486 

41533 

01440 

14.760 

11734 

11806 

31887 

7,200 

1471 

12.580 

21.065 

31807 

4.777 

31,925 

1721 

11074 

1042 

1006 

4.354 

1020 

1.431 

1.726 

1.701 

1160 

1.400 

838 

11.679 

71010 

1116 

1778 

11616 

11,854 

1103 

1534 

1013 

11035 

11774 

1,611 

31456 

1.748 

1803 

1270 

1834 

1461 

1760 

068 

1006 

1135 

835 

188 

21054 

31001 

1686 

7.086 

1180 

11401 

1,006 

037 

1676 

2.040 

1008 

1166 

078 
1861 
1763 

003 
1160 
363 
763 
786 
1025 
866 
848 

1065 

1T06 

1840 

7,166 

1,531 

1044 

806 

748 

1156 

1734 

1540 

510 

1170 

258 

1023 

1618 

420 

551 

861 

307 

144 

180 

462 

400 

46 

21000 

11816 

1705 

790 

1668 

11,430 

202 

180 

521 

306 

408 

1647 

200 

715 

880 

145 

735 

342 

200 

56 

610 

806 

878 

68 

207 

100.42 
3181 
34.00 
41.28 
86.70 
60.36 
7.27 
6.43 
4.120 
0.35 
10.75 
7178 
14.26 
30.80 
1168 
37.47 
16.06 
1147 
3138 
35.64 
36.26 
37.67 
8100 
8187 
06.00 

136 
160 
1.80 
2.80 
103 
8.18 
1.14 
1.04 
6.52 
3.56 
6  45 
4.14 
7.15 
1.35 
18T 
101 
132 
1.86 
183 
178 
107 
183 
180 
110 

.M 

r;>i<ainite    ,            

.40 

Pennsylvania 

nMnob 

Michigan        

Maseachusetts.    

Tmituxww 

Kentucky 

Washington 

A){ih«tit«        ,   .. 

.U 

.as 

.» 

.94 
.10 
.10 

.a 

.28 

Okl^hmna 

.68 

Ccnneetkot 

.41 
.it 

Maryland . „....„..„ 

Arkanina, , .. 

.10 
.44 

Oregon .       .    . 

.a 

Went  Vlr^nta        ., 

South  Carolina 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Utah 

.38 

i 

Idaho 

.88 

NorthDakota .         

.81 

Varmnnt          ,    . 

Hawaii .   ,., 

:S 

1  Exehides  Qwm,  Puerto  Rise,  and  tbe  Virgin  Islands  vhick  had  M  AA  programs 
in  effect. 


MAA-M«diMl  aasistanea  lor  tl»  agwi. 
OAA-  Okl-«ta  aasistanea. 


1963 
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Table  5.— Monthly  average  number  of  old-age  assistance  recipients,  expenditures  for  subsistence  and  medical  care,  average  monthly  payment 
for  medical  care  per  recipient,  per  aged  person,  and  per  inhabitarU  of  the  StaU  during  the  S-morUh  period  January-March  1963  in 
26  States  not  hanng  a  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program  in  effect 


Monthly  aver- 
age number  ol 

recipients 

January-March 

1063 

Old-age  assistance  expenditures  (In 
thousands)  3  months  January-March  1068 

Average  monthly  payment  for  medical 
care  per— 

states  ranked  >  i  numoer  oi  agea  m  poiMiauon 

Total 

Subsistence 

Medical  care 

Person  In 
tbe  caseload 

Aged  person 

in  the 
population 

Inhabitant 
of  tile  SUte 

States  not  having  a  medio 
Obk) 

1001456 

81608 

221600 

713S8 

11668 

101013 

31481 

81883 

41784 

30.703 

41821 

01650 

11806 

26.004 

77.380 

11060 

40.260 

11478 

1100 

7.802 

1047 

11787 

1,112 

1678 

1688 

1.804 

$211302 

21.  718 

46  442 

13.225 

1296 

21.047 

1343 

1758 

11738 

1282 

7.368 

11566 

1384 

1702 

1132 

1145 

11400 

1486 

1.527 

1.018 

1230 

1618 

300 

880 

083 

S37 

$161673 

17, 318 

30.000 

1078 

1744 

41023 

1103 

1106 

1783 

1370 

1400 

12.000 

1.737 

1387 

7,728 

1.860 

12,166 

1483 

1382 

1,602 

1228 

1,024 

178 

668 

527 

281 

841530 
1400 
7,433 
1247 
1553 
1134 
1150 
1562 
7.056 
1012 

008 
1,666 

647 
1836 

401 

1.286 

1243 

24 

276 

321 
4 

680 
27 

116 

155 
36 

$16. 45 
16.04 
11.06 
1141 
46.84 

162 
20.33 
60.03 
60.  C3 
31.61 

7.20 

&00 
1162 
17.80 

174 
32.80 
21.05 
.60 
1103 
1156 
.22 
21.20 

&00 
14.45 
2a  36 

161 

$3.26 
1.57 
100 
1.66 
1.43 
1.36 
1.56 
4.39 
7.13 
2.87 

.98 
1.83 

.71 
170 

.60 
168 
147 

.06 

.00 
143 

.02 
110 

.24 
140 
166 
100 

80.31 

Texai 

, 

.14 

norkla 

.34 

New  Jersey.. _........... 

.10 

Missouri 

.....a........... 

.14 

Indiana 

.16 

Wisconiin , . 

.16 

Mlnne<K>ta  .  . 

.48 

fewa 

.78 

North  CaroUim. 

... 

.85 

Oeorgla 

I:::::::::::::::::::;;;;:::: 

.07 

Virginia 

1..:::::::::::::::::  ::: 

.18 

Tansa* 

T 

.06 

MWalppl. 

■ 

.30 

Nebraska 

.08 

Cokndo 

.38 

Arlsona 

.66 

Rhode  Island 

.08 

8oHth  Dakota 

.11 

M  •nt*?># 

.18 

New  Meiloo ^ 

...       .. 

0) 

Delaware 

.22 

Wyomhig 

.00 

Nevada.. ] 

.10 

Aluka 

.16 

.06 

■  Less  than  }i  a  cent  per  inhabitant. 


Note.— Excludes  the  Distriot  of  Columbia. 


Appendix  Table  A. — Average  monthly  payment  for  medical  care  per  recipient  on  the  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the 

agea  rolls,  by  State,  January  to  March  1963 


States  with  old-age 

asststanee  and 

medical  asristanoe 

(or  tbe  aged 

programs 


New  York 

Comiecticut... 

Hawaii 

Massachusetta 
North  Dakota. 
Wisbtaigton... 

miBois 

Idaho 

Oregon .. 

Michigan 

Utah 

Pennsylvania. 
Vermont 


Monthly 

average 

Rank  of 

medical 

State  by 

payment  per 

siieof 

person  on 

payment 

the  rolls 

$100.43 

1 

75.78 

2 

66.06 

3 

60.36 

4 

50.59 

5 

48.30 

6 

41.38 

7 

37.57 

8 

37.47 

0 

3170 

10 

35.26 

11 

34.90 

12 

3187 

18 

States  with  old-age 

assistance  program 

only 


Minnesota.. 
Wisconsin... 
New  Jersey.. 
Nebraska... 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Fk>rida 


Monthly 
average 
medical 
payment  per 
person  on 
the  rolls 


$60.63 
60.03 
45.84 
32.80 
31.61 
20.38 
21.05 
21.20 
20.36 
17.80 
16.04 
1163 
15.41 


States  with  old-age 

asslstanoe  and 

medical  assistance 

for  the  aged 

programs 


Maine 

California 

New  Hunpsliire. 

Maryland 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia... 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina.. 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 


Monthly 

average 

Rank  of 

medical 

State  by 

payment  per 

size  of 

person  on 

payment 

the  rolls 

$83.38 

14 

20.81 

15 

25.64 

16 

20.80 

17 

1175 

18 

1106 

10 

14.28 

20 

1168 

21 

1147 

22 

0.35 

23 

7.27 

24 

5.43 

25 

States  with  old-age 

assistance  program 

only 


Rhode  Island.. 

Wyoming 

South  Dakota- 
Texas 

Alaska 

Delaware 

North  CaroUna 

Missouri 

Oeorgla 

Mississippi 

Arlsona 

Montana 


Monthly 
average 
medical 
payment  per 
person  on 
the  rolls 


$1103 
14.48 
1180 
1100 
161 
100 
7.30 
103 
100 
174 


Appendix  Table  B.~Amount  expended  per  inhabitant  per  annum  and  amount  expended  per  $100  of  personal  income  for  medical  care 
of  aged  persons  on  public  assistance,  by  State  {based  on  3  morUhs'  expenditures  during  January  to  March  1963) 


States  with  old-age  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  for  tbe  aged  programs 


I 


Connecticut 

New  York 

CaUfomla... 

Ullnols ",\ 

MM8achusett8..IIII" 
Maryland... 
Washington . I. 


:iE 


Hawaii 

Michigan 

Pumsylvanla 

Oregon 

New  Hampehbv*. 
North  Dakota 

Utah ."; 

Vermont. 

Idaho "" 

Maine 

Oklahoma I" 

West  Virginia... 

Louisiana 

Kentucky....,.., 

Tfunessee ... 

Alabama '"„ 

Arkansas...  1 1 

South  CaroltnaII"II™IIIl 


-l- 


Annual  per 

Annual 

capita 

medical 

ncome. 

payment 
per  inhab- 

1082 

itant 

$1006 

8102 

1030 

6.60 

1871 

188 

1830 

124 

in5 

11.28 

1664 

120 

1460 

7.82 

1400 

104 

1300 

112 

1886 

1.02 

1310 

172 

1220 

128 

1236 

112 

1041 

112 

1021 

5.88 

1.023 

4.20 

1.0C8 

156 

1.0O4 

8.16 

1.820 

2.64 

1.718 

6.60 

1,705 

1.20 

1,670 

1.20 

1.638 

148 

1,533 

5.38 

1516 

1.44 

Medical 

payment  for 

ag&dper$100 

personal 

income 


8116 
.23 
.20 
.11 
.41 
.06 
.30 
.08 
.13 
.06 
.16 
.10 
.28 
.16 
.20 
.23 
.24 
.43 
.14 
.38 
07 
.07 
.28 
.34 
.00 


States  with  old-age  assistance 
program  only 


Nevada 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

AlMka 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island.. 

Missouri 

Indiana ... 

Colorado 

Wiaoonsin 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Iowa 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Arltona 

South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

Virgtota 

Florida 

New  Mexico... 

neorgia 

North  CaroUna. 
Mississippi 


Annual  per 
eaplta 


icome, 
1082 


83.176 
1006 
1874 
1610 
1388 
1884 
1878 
1368 
1862 
1276 
1280 
1280 
1217 
1200 
1178 
1164 
1064 
1043 
1080 
1004 
1,007 
1824 
1.714 
1700 
1.90 


Annual 
medieal 
payment 
per  inhab- 
itant 


$L80 

.24 
1.68 

.60 
1.68 
1.32 
1.02 
1.80 
6.72 
140 
136 
0.12 

.02 
4.30 
1.30 
140 

.13 
1.80 
188 

.60 
130 
164 
1.68 

.U 

.n 


Medical 

payment  for 

aged  per  $100 

personal 

Inoome 


0) 


8106 
.01 
.06 
.02 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.30 
.34 
.18 
.41 

.10 
.08 
.11 

.m 

.00 
.14 

.00 

.11 
.u 


'  l43s  than  half  a  cent  per  annum  per  tlOO  of  personal  incooM. 
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Appendix  Tablb  C  —Amount  expended  per  inhabitant  per  annum  for  medical  ettre  of  m§ed  perton*  on  oU-ofe  aseistance  or  medical 

aanotance  for  the  aged,  by  Federal  thare  and  StaU  and  local  thare,  by  StaU 


BUtea  wltb  oM-mce  MiisV 
■BM  and  iwHttfl  ■mM' 
•nM  for  tbe  aced  proffnuns 


*ntin«l  medl- 

MlpayaMt 

per  intaabi- 

tact 


Connectlflnt... 

New  York . 

Calli 

IlUnois 

MMMcbuaetta 

Maryland . — 

Washinfton 

HawaU 

Vfichlcan 

Pennsylvania 

Oragon 

New  Hampahlra 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont — 

Idaho 

Maine 

Oktaboma 

Wast  Virginia 

Louisiana 

Kflotncky _„ 

Tanoeasee 

Alahama 

Arkansas. . 

Boatb  OaioUna 


•4.« 

&ao 

&88 
S.24 
11.38 
l.» 
7.t2 

ao4 

113 
l.«3 

a.  72 

X28 
6.12 
S.13 
6.88 

4.20 
4.60 
8.10 
Z«4 
6.60 
1.20 
1.20 
a48 
6.38 
1.44 


PerMDtfrom 
Federal  fonda 


n.00 

6a  00 
eaoo 

60.00 
60.00 

8a  00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
6Z40 
68.18 
72.44 
63.74 
67.07 
66.29 
66.60 
66.53 
7a  32 
72.55 
76.67 
75.87 
7».04 

saoo 

8a  00 


▲nannt  from 
Federal  funds 


Amount  from 
State  and 
local  fuDda 


ia.« 

>.ao 

3.»4 
1.62 
6.64 

.00 

».e« 

1.03 
1.66 
.96 
1.M 
L» 
4.tt 
LW 
3.94 
178 
3.04 
&..43 
1.86 
4.79 

.n 

.91 
176 
4.22 
1.16 


0.96 
3.30 
2.94 
1.62 
6.64 

.60 
3.66 
1.03 
1.56 

.96 
1.77 

.96 
1.00 
1.13 
1.94 
1.43 
1.52 
273 

.78 
1.81 

.39 

.20 

.73 
LOO 

.20 


Statra  with  old-am 
aaalslaiiMi  proframonly 


Annual  medi-] 

eal  payment 

per  ixihabi- 

tant 


NevMta 

I>elaware 

New  Jersey . 

Alaska 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

Mlsaourl 

IndlanH ......»...«-.. 

Colorado 

WtsoMiain 

Nebraska 

MlDnr«<)ta 

Mod  tan  a 

Iowa... 

Wyomtng 

Kansas 

Arlsona 

South  DakoU 

Texas 

VlTflDta 

Fkwlda 

New  Mexico 

Oeorrla 

North  Carolina 

Mladsslppi 


$1.80 

.24 
1.08 

.60 
L68 
L32 
1.93 
1.80 
6.72 
5.40 
3.36 
9.12 

.02 
4.30 
L20 
2.40 

.13 
1.80 
Z88 

.60 
2.28 
2.64 
L66 

.81 

.73 


Amount  from 

Amount  from 

State  and 

Federal  tunds 

Federal  funds 

k>cal  tunds 

80.00 

laoo 

10.90 

6a  00 

.12 

.13 

6a  00 

.84 

.84 

aaoo 

.30 

.30 

aaoo 

.84 

.14 

&L00 

.67 

.66 

6191 

L02 

.90 

6103 

.94 

.86 

6178 

3.56 

3.17 

6S.10 

187 

lis 

66.86 

L91 

L46 

67.96 

6.19 

IN 

56.74 

.01 

.M 

68.48 

146 

L74 

6a86 

.61 

.81 

67.62 

L88 

L03 

58  75 

.07 

.Of 

72  16 

L30 

.89 

6a  79 

L76 

LU 

64.91 

.30 

.31 

68.44 

L33 

.96 

66l22 

L73 

.91 

76l04 

L17 

.31 

77.47 

.63 

.U 

aaoo 

.58 

.U 

NOTK.-Anno»l  expenditure  rata  based  on  most  recent  experience:  Jant»ry-March  1963;  States  are  ranked  In  descending  order  o(  annual  per  capita  Income.  1962. 

Appsndix  Tabl*  D.—At>erage  payment  per  recipient  of  old-age  OMistance,  for  money  payments  and  for  vendor  payments  for  medical  care, 
September  1960  and  March  196S,  and  ttvera{fe  payment  per  recipient  in  the  combined  old-age  asststance  and  medical  asnetancefor  the 
aged  caseloads,  March  196S,  in  t6  States  hanng  a  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program  tn  effect 


States  with  eid-afle  assistaaoe  and 
medical  assistance  lor  the  afed  programs 


New  York 

CaUlomia. 

nUnols 

Mmaebttsetti 

MwTland 

Washington 

HawaU 

Mtefaigan. 
Pennsyl^ 

Oregon — 

New  Hampshire... 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

Idaho -. 

Mdne 

Oklahoma. 


ATcrage  payment  per  person  on  the 
old-age  assistance  rolls,  September  1900 


Total 


West  Virginia 

Louisiana .— 

Kentucky 

Tetmesaee 

Alabama 

Arkansas 
Boatb  Ci 


flOO.42 
107.87 
9a  19 
77.98 
106.80 
82.41 
87.83 
68.42 
76.80 
08.64 
80.31 
79.31 
80.18 
7119 
•4.98 
60.61 
66.39 
79.14 
39.07 
71.90 
ML  34 
41.86 
6188 
6163 
4a  94 


Money 
paymenta 


Vendor  medi- 
cal payments 


190.66 
74.42 
80.43 
43.83 
61.03 
66.88 
67.30 
67.68 
66.93 
64.60 
61.66 
6111 
56.41 
67.30 
61.48 
60.10 
63.30 
67.16 
34.18 
60.14 
60.34 
41.26 
SI  87 
46.96 
38.06 


118.86 
33.46 

9.76 
34.16 
46.86 

6.  S3 
80.63 

6.74 
ia66 

3.86 
38.65 
17.10 
34.76 

4.90 
13.80 

9.42 
13.00 
11.09 

4.93 

108 

Too 

.01 
6.68 
188 


Ayerage  payment  per  person  on  the 
old-age  assistance  roDi,  March  1963 


Average  payment  per  person  on  the  com- 
bined olU-a«e  assistance  and  medloal 
assistance  lor  tbe  aged  rolls,  March  1U63 


Total 


177.30 
86. 06 

107.70 
86.20 
86.69 
71.67 
91.88 
60.16 
78.28 
78.04 
87.06 
90.20 
86.83 
64.62 
80.22 
71.86 
78.23 
0130 
46.93 
83.70 
•7.61 
47.04 
70.31 
•4.08 
48.86 


Money 

payments 


Vendor  medt- 
eal  payments 


$57.76 
67.30 
04.84 
46.96 
68.02 
6137 
63.61 
49.87 
68.08 
6133 
40. 08 
77.16 
6a  96 
67.33 
8a  00 
6L30 
6173 
74.10 
38.06 
69.08 
6132 
41.34 
60.40 
61.76 
4a  06 


$10. 45 
17.67 
1186 
40.26 
17.67 
9.20 
38.37 

laso 

9.30 

16.83 
37.40 
2113 
36.88 
7.38 
30.13 

laeo 

26.40 

18.01 
8.88 

14.63 
LIO 
6.80 
9.93 

1133 
7.90 


Total 


$116.96 

153.66 

110. 14 

88.40 

107.60 

61.17 

04.14 

104.08 

98.61 

96.06 

87.68 

100.57 

104.49 

77.61 

8186 

83.91 

86.87 

03.16 

43.36 

84.19 

•4.30 

47.41 

TO.  97 

66.03 

6L83 


Money 
payments 


$38.46 

43.46 
88.62 
46.68 
40.18 
38.13 
6130 
34.88 
6196 
67.43 
48.16 
76.03 
6172 
44.68 
40.67 
47.79 
60.63 
72.26 
36.23 
68.86 
48.44 
40.38 
00.22 
60.84 
30.01 


Vendor  medi- 
cal payments 


$78.80 
110. 10 
30.53 
4191 
68.43 
38.04 
41.84 
60.30 
36.56 
37.04 
30.81 
r.66 
61. 7f 
3101 
3121 
36.13 
36  34 

savi 

17.  u 
16.M 
6.96 
7.03 
10.76 
14.19 

n.n 


MAA-Medical  aastatanoe  te  tbe  aged. 
OAA-Oki-«ge  assistance. 


Note.— September  I960  was  the  month  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tbe  medical  assist- 
ance for  tbe  aged  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


Appendix  Table  E— Average  payment  per  recipient  for  old-age  assistance,  for  money  payments  and  for  vendor  payments  for  medical 
care,  September  1960  and  March  1963  in  tS  StaUs  not  operating  on  medical  asststance  for  the  aged  program  tn  March  IfMSS 


States  with  old-age 

•laistance  programs 

oo^ 


Total        Money 
payments  paymenta 


Nevada.. 

Delaware , 

New  Jersey 

Alaska 

Ohio 

Rhode  Islaod 

Missouri 

Indiana ._ 

Colorado 

W  laeonsln_... 

Nebraska 

Mtnneaota 

MantHak.__ 


Average  payment  per 
redpteot.  September  1060 


$74.08 
80.48 

oau 

64.34 
76.88 
80.77 
60.13 
64.90 
100.86 
84.01 
71.  «• 
80.46 
•4.00 


Vendor 

medical 

payments 


$68.98 
60.48 
66.06 
64.34 
66.01 
66.77 
60.74 
44.15 
83.63 
38.63 
47.04 
SI  40 
68.74 


Total 
payments 


$8.97 


36.06 


ia70 
16.00 

.39 
30.75 
17.02 
46.39 
34.96 
37.06 

.37 


Average  payment  per 
recipient,  March  1968 


Money 
payments 


$00.37 
60.00 
•6.38 
68.07 
83.61 
83.42 
06.85 
74. 7S 

104.31 
00.48 
80.13 

106.03 
•8.73 


Vendor 

mfidlral 

payments 


$68.67 
61.  S4 
40.01 
60.46 
6A.68 
68.42 
68.02 
43.43 
83.04 
34.33 
47.41 
44.04 
68.61 


$21.70 

8.36 

46.37 

8.63 

16.03 

16.00 

6u93 

SL86 

21.26 

66.26 

3171 

60.00 

.13 


States  with  old-age 
assistance  programs 


paymeots  payments 


Iowa 

Wyoming _.» 

Kansas ..«,... 

Arizona. . ........ 

South  Dakota 

Texas — 

Virginia 

Florida 

New  Mexico 

Oeorgla 

North  Carolina.. 
Mississippi 


Average  payment  per 
recipient,  September  1960 


Total 


$83.05 
71.06 
80l34 
6L41 
62.61 
63.90 
4&68 
68.34 
•8.17 
47.36 
44.00 
34.61 


Money 


Vendor 

medical 

payments 


$74.01 
61.87 
68.11 
61.41 
62.61 
52.90 
37.82 
80.21 
8a  64 
47.36 
4L73 
34.61 


$8.03 
0.19 
12.13 


9.06 
6.02 
8.64 


138 


Average  payment  per 
recipient,  MarclLl963 


Total 
payments 


Money 
payments 


$80.87 
84.41 
•0.90 
6L40 
81.06 
60.12 
87.03 
6E2.67 
80.67 
S3. 78 
88.47 
38.34 


Vendor 

medical 

payments 


$n.08 
•0.07 
71.82 
6a  68 
67.66 
68.07 
4L80 
47.40 
60.38 
46.82 
48.4* 
33.33 


$31.79 

16.84 

10.17 

.73 

11* 

lL6i 

16.  •« 

U.17 

3L38 

131 

IM 

100 


1963 
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Appendix  Table  F^ — Comparison  of  number  ofoiged  perton*  on  the  pvJbHc  aesi^anee  rotts  in  September  1960  tcith  the  number  on  the  rolls  in 

March  196S,  by  State 


Slates  with  OAA  and  MA  A  programs 


Connecticut „ 

Kcw  York 

California ,. 

Illinois ft 

Massachusetts i* 

Marjland L 

Wasnlneton ^» 

Hawaii 

MIchlran , 

Pennsylvania 

Oregon ........._ 

Kew  riampshlre 

North  Dakota l» 

Dtah L 

Vermont U 

Idaho ,. 

Maine ► 

Oklahoma U — 

West  Virginia L 

Louisiana U 

Kentucky j.. 

Tennessee ► 

Alabama ,. , 

Arkanaas 

South  Carolina. 


Nnmber 

of  OAA 

recipients 

September 

1960 


14.881 

81,058 

264.139 

A600 

71233 

•.883 

41383 

1.410 

60.610 

60,101 

16.760 

4.82S 

7.310 

7.768 

6.627 

7.160 

11.676 

80.118 

10,186 

125.463 

66,115 

64.442 

09.216 

66. 980 

3L068 


Number  of  OAA  and  MAA  recipients, 
March  1963 


Total 


13,710 

88,407 

280.363 

68,602 

79.517 

15,228 

43.824 

1.600 

86.260 

62.570 

16.658 

4.723 

6.743 

7.167 

6,681 

6.960 

11.783 

84.846 

23,122 

121100 

68.134 

49.969 

100.304 

01X73 

31318 


OAA 


9,130 

57.016 

261.983 

63.180 

67.497 

0.309 

42.639 

1,1«2 

51.336 

48,514 

15,186 

4.S92 

5,832 

1682 

6.S23 

6.426 

11.290 

83.984 

15.941 

127.604 

63.811 

48.933 

104.996 

61266 

27.808 


MAA 


4.680 

31,302 

11 380 

612 

22,020 

6,019 
086 
608 

4.024 

4,066 
473 
131 
Oil 

L686 
68 

1.634 
403 
861 

7.181 
416 

4.323 

1,036 
300 

1016 
730 


States  with  OAA  programs  only 


Nevada 

Delaware 

N'ew  Jersey 

Alaska 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island... 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Colorado 

Wisconsin.. 

Kebraaka. 

Minnesota. 

Montana. 

Iowa 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Arlsoaa 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Vlrglnla._ 

Florida 

New  Mexleo 

Oeorgla _ 

North  Carolina., 
Mississippi 


Number 

of  OAA 

recipients 

September 

1060 


3. 806 

1.368 
IIWO 

1,422 
80,186 

6.746 
115.066 
37.208 
60.706 
34.708 
14.760 
46,297 

6,746 
33,t<2 

3.231 
28.188 
13,077 

8.729 
221,808 
14.662 
00,409 
la  •63 
9180 
41231 
81215 


Number 

ofOA.\ 

recipients 

March  1963 


1646 

LUl 
11S04 

1,39-J 
86,333 

106U 

106.611 

24.844 

45.640 

30.  sn 

11006 
43.663 

^03o 

30,653 

1641 

34.867 

11467 

7.821 

331807 

11726 

70,230 

11778 

•3.403 

44.720 

77,108 


MAA**Modical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
OAA-OU-age  assistance. 


NOTB.— September  1000  was  the  month  prior  to  tbe  inauguration  of  tbe  medical 
assistance  for  tbe  aged  program  by  tbe  Fedoal  Oovemment. 


Appendix  Table  G. — Number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  per  1,000  aged  nt  the  population, 

by  StaU,  December  1960,  December  1951,,  December  1960,  and  December  1969 


States  with  old-age  w^Lttanee  and 
medical  asslstanoe  for  ihu  aged  pro- 

Number of  aged  persons  on  the  public  aeslEtanoa 
rolls  per  1,000  aged  In  tbe  population 

States  with  old.«ge  assistance  pro- 
grams only 

Number  df  aged  persons  on  tha  pobUe  assistaaee 
rolls  per  1.000  aged  In  the  population 

grams         || 

Deoember 
1060 

Deoember 
1964 

December 
10601 

Deoember 
1002* 

Deoember 
1960 

December 
1064 

Deeeaiber 
1000 

Deeember 
1062 

Connecticut 

New  York 

CaUfamla. 

r:::::.*:: 

US 

•1 
no 

!•• 

AH 
•1 

m 

11* 

tn 

M 

!•« 
132 
W 

tn 

1» 
181 

aai 
735 

an 

tfS 

SI* 

81 

73 
257 
115 
177 

58 
240 

77 
146 

60 
133 
104 
156 
106 
182 
180 
128 
440 
161 
679 
218 
253 
276 
Sit 
S3B 

68 

47 

ISl 

72 

134 

41 

100 

4* 

93 

44 

80 

71 

121 

126 

128 

123 

100 

362 

111 

610 

18B 

173 

374 

3M 

307 

54 

48 

188 

64 

136 

66 

153 

36 

83 

46 

81 

•0 

U4 

00 

127 

113 

106 

320 

130 

406 

190 

157 

381 

289 

184 

Nevada 

Dataware 

New  Jersey _. 

Alaska 

Ohio 

Rhode  Iskad 

2S0 
61 
•0 

«1«3 
146 
311 
129 
417 
105 
182 
209 
274 
175 
272 
108 
363 
236 
438 
85 
308 
311 
483 
286 
445 

206 
88 
46 
334 
ISl 
107 
206 
96 
378 
120 
128 
176 
163 
144 
190 
163 
265 

in 

373 

71 

aio 

337 
300 

100 

338 

U7 

84 

S3 

360 

08 

74 

225 

60 

294 

SS 

•• 

128 

102 

182 

124 

lis 

151 

in 

303 
80 
132 
212 
338 
151 
418 

12ft 

n 
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Washington i, 

217 

Hawaii         4I _  _ 

Indkun 

64 

Michigan ^ 

Cokirado 

Wl«vm«lii... 

273 

Pennsylvania.  ...........j 

J 

n 

Oregon 

New  Ilampshlre ....... 

■ •••••-••• 

Nebraska 

Minnesota —       

78 
118 

North  Dakota 

Dtah I 

MonUm 

Iowa . 

88 
02 

Vvmont , 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Arizona ..    

Texas .    .    

Virginia 

FloHda 

New  Mexico 

100 

Idaho , 

Maine 

Oklahoma 

West  VirgInU 

Louisiana .. 

-r — 

loa 

IM 

107 
378 

4g 

Kentucky... | 

! 

108 

Tennessee .. 4.,. _.. 

Al»t>aiua ^ ,    

Arkansas. ..4 

Sooth  Carolina 4.; 

194 

OeorfTia 

North  Carottna. 

M  Ississlppi 

306 
138 
tn 

■  Includes  medieal  assistance  lor  tbe  aged  recipients  In  four  Statea:  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia. 


*  Includes  old-age  assistance  and  medloa]  assistance  tor  tbe  aged  redpienta  la  all  2S 
States. 
I  Not  available. 


REPEAL     OP     RETAILERS'     EXCISE 
TAX    ON  WOMEN'S   PURSES 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  retailers'  excise  tax  on  women's 
purses  and  handbags  sold  at  retail  for 
less  than  J15.  This  tax  has  long  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  is  an  unneces- 


sary hardship  on  women  of  modest 
means. 

I  need  no  other  explanation  of  my 
reasoning  for  Introducing  this  bill  than 
to  place  at  the  end  of  these  remarks  an 
editorial  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Portland.  Oreg.,  Journal. 

A  woman's  pocketbook  and  the  cluttered 
condition  thereof  la  almost  ••  much  s 
staple  of  comedy  as  the  banana  peel  and  the 
ctistard  pie. 

Therefore  It  was  stire  fire  that  the  press 
wires  would  pick  up  the  letter  which  Philip 
Lubliner,  manager  of  Local  No.  1  of  tbO 
Pocketbook  and  Novelty  Workers  Union  in 
New  York  City,  wrote  to  Oregon's  Senator 
Mauanri  MKUBxacxK  and  10  other  wonMn 
Member*  of  Congresa.  He  asked  them  to 
lobby  for  the  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax  on 
women's  pocketbooks  on  the  ground  that  a 


woman's  puns  la  as  mtich  a  necessity  to 
her  as  a  man's  untaxed  pockets  are  to  him. 

LubUner  lleted — and  here  is  where  men 
are  expected  to  chuckle  tolerantly — the 
"bedrock"  items  a  woman  has  to  cram  into 
her  handbag  : 

Change  purse,  mirror,  comb,  compact,  lip- 
stick, nail  file,  billfold,  driver's  lloenee,  ad- 
drees  book,  handkerchief,  pen  and  pencil, 
tissues,  key  case,  eysglaases,  cosmetic  bag. 
memo  pad,  cigarettes,  matches,  bankbook, 
checkbook,  medical  supplies,  and  photo- 
graph folders. 

Well,  being  merely  male,  we  chuckled,  all 
right.  And  then  we  began  making  sn  in- 
ventory of  ottr  own  pockets,  and  the  grin 
faded.    Tbe  list  Included: 

Two  pens,  a  penoll,  matches,  two  periodi- 
cals for  reading  on  the  bus.  handkerohiaT, 
coin  purse,  key  case  with  seven  k»fe  and  a 
penkaUe.  notsbook.  and  a  waUel.    Add  |t»e 
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wallet  cont&liu  8  caJendan,  14  mexnberahlp 
cards  and  paasfls.  11  Identlflcatlon  cards,  13 
credit  cards,  Ashing  license,  liquor  license, 
driver's  license,  library  card.  3  bus  time- 
tables. 7  personal  cards,  2  draft  cards,  trav- 
eler's check  record,  glasses  prescrlpUon,  book 
of  stamps,  3  blank  checks,  and  3  claim 
checks. 

Maybe  it  woiild  be  easier  for  \u  men  to 
start  carrying  handbags.  IX  only  they'd  re- 
peal that  luxury  tax. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Bfr. 
OowTALEz]  and  many  others  addressed 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  Earlier  we  enjoyed  a  pro- 
tracted debate  on  this  floor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  collection,  compiling,  preserv- 
ing, and.  if  you  will,  the  editing  of  his- 
torical documents. 

Few  there  were  who  denied  that  the 
history  of  this  country  should  be  pre- 
served, despite  differences  that  existed 
on  the  extent  of  Federal  participation  in 
such  a  project.  This  was  because  all  of 
us  recognize  that  our  illustrious  predeces- 
sors in  this  body,  and  at  the  helm  of  this 
Oovemment  in  its  earlier  days,  had  made 
history  worthy  of  the  notice  and  study 
of  later  generations.  They  had  an  inter- 
est in  collecting  the  memorabilia  of  what 
they  had  done — but  far  more  than  that, 
they  did. 

I  wonder  as  we  consider  this  great 
social  problem  of  civil  rights,  complexly 
intertwined  as  it  is  with  education,  hous- 
ing, employment,  production,  and  other 
causative  factors,  if  future  generations 
of  lawmakers  wUl  feel  that  our  efforts 
today  are  as  worthy  of  note  and  preserva- 
tion as  we  now  consider  the  acts  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  and  others  to  have  been. 

I  for  one  want  to  know,  and  I  want  to 
know  now.  This  year  is  dying  while  we 
concern  ourselves  with  minutiae.  I  think 
I  know  the  problems.  I  think  I  know 
the  differences.  I  think  I  know  the  argu- 
ments for  compromise,  and  so  have  we  all 
known  for  many  months.  The  time  when 
we  might  expect  delay  to  solve  these 
problems  for  us  has  long  since  gone  by. 
The  time  has  come  to  vote.  The  time  has 
come  to  write  today's  history.  The  time 
has  come  to  find  out  whether  this  Con- 
gress can  make  history  or  only  collect 
and  'edit"  it.  The  time  has  come  to  tell 
our  minority  citizens — and  we  are  all 
members  of  a  minority  group  at  one 
time  or  another — whether  the  Constitu- 
tion means  what  it  says  or  not. 

There  are  those  who  would  make  of 
this  a  sectional  fight;  but  men  of  good 
will  know  that  the  disease  of  racism  is 
not  isolated  in  one  section  of  this  coun- 
try— It  Infects  the  whole  body  politic. 
There  are  those  in  this  body  whose  con- 
stituency, whose  environment,  whose  his- 
tory makes  this  a  most  difficult  step  to 
take;  but  who  know  down  deep  that  It  is 


a  step  which  must  be  taken.  So  it  de- 
volves upon  the  rest  of  us  to  do  that 
which  must  be  done,  which  should  be 
done,  to  the  ultimate  relief  of  our  mi- 
nority groups,  ourselves  ajid  our  col- 
leagues so  constrained.  They  will  thank 
us  silently  if  we  do  so.  We  will  be  con- 
demned, and  Justly  so,  should  we  not 
do  so. 

There  are  those  who  would  make  of 
this  a  political  fight,  but  men  of  good  will 
know  that  this  is  not  so.  Each  major 
political  party  has  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
gamer  therefrom  the  political  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  resulting  there- 
from. Each  party  has  succeeded  slightly 
and  failed  mightily.  I  care  not,  and 
history  cares  not,  at  this  point  who 
claims  or  receives  credit.  I  care,  and 
history  cares,  only  that  the  job  is  done. 

Sooner  or  later  the  battle  must  be 
Joined.  Sooner  or  later  the  test  must  be 
taken.  I  say  that  we  have  equivocated 
long  enough  and  that  we  have  vacillated 
long  enough,  that  we  have  delayed  long 
enough.  I  say  "vote."  Let  us  do  what 
must  be  done  if  we  can.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  if  we  cannot. 


TRADE  WITH  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  new^aper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  contlniilng  discussion 
over  trade  with  satellite  nations  and 
particularly  with  Yugoslavia.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  today  this 
letter  from  former  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia George  Keiman. 

It  was  published  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  and,  I  believe,  is  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinue certain  t3l>e8  of  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  Kennan,  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
recall,  was  the  architect  of  the  first 
effective  free  world  program  to  halt  the 
worldwide  expansion  of  communism. 
He  is  a  distinguished  American  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Lrmas  to  thi  Tncxs — Kznnan  Backs  Sales 

TO  Trro— OpposmoM  Dsclabsd  HAKMruL  TO 

THK  Cause  or  Aimcoauf  xmiSM 
To  the  EDiToa  of  tux  Nkw  Yoax  Tnixs: 

There  was  reported  Ln  your  colimins  on 
October  11  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
Everett  McKiklxt  Dikksen,  and  Represent- 
ative Chasles  a.  Halxxck,  criticizing  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  permitting,  by  an  order  of 
May  14,  1063,  the  sale  of  $2  million  of  mili- 
tary supplies  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  President's  action,  they  were  quoted 
as  saying,  constituted  a  clrcvimventlon  of 
congressional  stipulations  prohibiting  mili- 
tary aid  to  Communist  nations.  The  legis- 
lators referred  particularly  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1969  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act. 
which  they  described  as  flatly  prohibiting 
military  aid  to  Commiinist  nations,  though 
leaving  economic  aid  to  the  President's  dis- 
cretion, subject  to  certain  restrictions  en- 
acted in  1901. 


This  description  of  the  legal  situation  is 
not  accurate.  The  act  referred  to  did  Indeed 
inhibit  aid  to  Communist  nations;  but  the 
authorizing  legislation  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  exceptions  in  instances  where 
he  considered  this  to  be  "vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States."  This  applied  to  sales 
of  military  supplies  as  well  as  to  economic 
aid.  The  President  was  wholly  within  his 
rights  in  making  such  a  finding. 

PATMKNT  roa  EQUIPICXMT 

With  respect  to  the  particular  sale  in 
question,  the  term  "aid"  ought  never  to  have 
been  used.  Our  mllltary-ald  program  for 
Yugoslavia  was  terminated  some  6  years 
ago.  at  the  initiative  of  the  Yugoslavs.  Since 
then  they  have  paid  dollar  cash  for  military 
equipment  purchased  In  this  country.  They 
will  do  so  in  the  present  Instance. 

The  Inclusion  of  such  sales  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aid  legislation  Lb  really  a  legal 
technicality.  The  purchases  to  be  covered 
by  this  particular  authorization  consists  of 
spare  i>arts  for  end  items  acquired  by  the 
Yugoslavs  in  earlier  yetu-s.  These  end  Items 
are,  as  I  understand  it,  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
by  standards  of  current  military  procure- 
ment; and  no  question  of  military  secrecy  is 
Involved. 

They  were  acquired  in  good  faith.  Many  of 
them  were  paid  for  in  cash.  The  spare  parts 
are  necessary  to  permit  their  full  utUizatlon. 
The  Yugoslavs  would  presumably  not  have 
acquired  them  had  they  known  that  the  spare 
parts  were  going  to  be  denied;  nor  would  we. 
I  am  sure,  have  made  the  initial  sale  had  we 
thought  this  possible. 

We  are.  after  all.  not  sharpsters.  What  is 
involved  here  is  the  good  faith  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  not  as  a  sponsor  of  aid  but  as  a 
partner  to  a  commercial  proceeding. 
Messrs.  Dirksen  and  Haixxck  may  not  be- 
lieve that  the  good  faith  of  this  Ooverimient 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
I  do.  The  President,  in  approving  this  sale, 
had  before  him  my  affirmative  recommenda- 
tion, submitted  in  my  capacity  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Yugoslavia,  for  which  I  gladly  accept 
full  responsibility. 

The  entire  concept  underlying  the  recent 
congressional  effort  to  bar  military  sales  to 
Yugoslavia  was  in  my  opinion  seriously  mis- 
conceived. The  effort  has  already  brought 
real  damage  to  American  interesta  in  the 
confrontation  with  Soviet  power.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1961  Yugoslav  military  pur- 
chasing had  been  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  the  West. 

XMCaXASXD    DXPXNDXNCX 

The  Insistence  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Yugoslavs  be  denied  even  obsolete  and  sur- 
plus Itams  for  which  they  were  willing  to 
pay  cash  has  been  a  major  factor  in  causing 
them  to  turn  again  to  Soviet  sources  of 
supply.  The  effect  can  only  be  to  increase 
the  dependence  of  their  military  establish- 
ment— one  of  the  largest  military  establish- 
mente  in  Europe  outaide  of  Soviet  control — 
on  Soviet  sources  of  supply.  In  this  respect, 
the  effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  recent 
legislation  denying  the  Yugoslavs  normal 
tariff  treatment  for  their  exporta  to  this 
country. 

If,  faced  with  such  rebuffs  from  our  side, 
the  Yugoslavs  stUl  retain  their  independence, 
as  I  believe  they  will,  this  will  have  to  be  as- 
cribed in  the  circumstances  solely  to  their 
own  fortitude  and  good  sense,  manifested 
in  spite  of.  and  in  defiance  of,  the  best 
efforta  of  some  of  our  legislators  to  put  them 
in  a  position  where  they  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  resubmit  to  Soviet  leadership. 

Why  any  Member  of  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly any  congressional  leader,  would  wish 
this  to  be  said  of  him — and  how,  in  particu- 
lar, he  could  reconcile  It  with  a  professed 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  antlcommuniam — 
escapes  me. 

Osoaox  KzNNAir. 

PuNCROir,  MJ,.  Oetoher  11,  1993, 
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UJ9.  SPACE  GAP  THREATENS  OUR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  E. 
Webb,  Administrator  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
has  a  responsibility  to  present  to  this 
Congress  and  the  Nation  a  realinement 
of  our  space  program  with  national  se- 
curity as  its  prime  objective.  If  he  can- 
not do  this  effectively,  I  shall  call  for  hla 
resignation. 

The  United  States  has  been  racing 
alone  to  the  moon  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  abandoned  this  maimed  moon 
project  and  concentrated  on  military 
control  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This 
I  have  said  before  and  again  repeat  to 
this  House.  In  May  1961,  this  adminis- 
tration challenged  the  Soviets  to  a  moon 
race  as  a  public  diversion  from  the  fiasco 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  While  the  admin- 
istration was  daoling  the  public  by 
moonglow,  Soviet  subterfuge  has  been 
coQcentratlng  on  the  potential  military 
values  of  space  domination  of  the  near- 
earth  area.  The  Soviets  have  estab- 
lished a  space  gap  due  to  this  effort. 
They  have  375  manned  hours  of  flight 
to  our  53  Mi  hours. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  now  states 
publicly  what  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  minority  have 
previously  reported — that  the  Soviets  are 
not  seeking  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon 
at  this  time.  This  committee  minority 
through  their  studies  have  recognized 
that  the  military -oriented  space  program 
of  the  Soviets  is  a  very  serious  national 
security  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  our  clvlllan-orlented  US. 
manned  moon  program  has  been  for  In- 
ternational prestige. 

The  public  relations  gesture  of  the 
President  before  the  UJJ.  in  offering  a 
Joint  United  States-U.SJSJl.  effort  to 
reacii  the  moon  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  publicity  and  political  gimmick 
to  cover  up  his  knowledge  that  they  were 
not  even  seeking  the  same  goal  as  the 
United  States  in  space.  This  type  of 
news  management  has  Jeopardized  our 
national  security  tiy  concentrating  on  a 
moon  shot  for  prestige  punxjses.  This 
type  of  political  maneuvering  to  cover  up 
mistakes  instead  of  presenting  the  truth 
to  the  American  public  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  administration's  poor  faith 
toward  the  American  people.  This 
"moondoggle"  has  been  a  wrong  objec- 
tive in  a  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
never  existed  and  has  resulted  in  a  space 
gap  which  threatens  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Therefore,  It  becomes  imperative  that 
we  immediately  reallne  our  spctce  objec- 
tive to  national  security  and  eliminate 
this  space  gap.  I  call  upon  James  E. 
Webb.  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  carry  out  this  objective.  If  he  cannot 
Immediately  reevaluate  and  report 
frankly  and  honestly  to  this  Congress 


that  this  has  been  accomplished,  then 
I  feel  it  is  our  responslbill^  to  demand 
his  resignation.  The  Oongren  and  the 
public  can  no  longer  tolerate  public  rela- 
tions gimmloks  and  doubletalk  ooneem- 
ing  the  space  program  and  our  space  gap 
when  our  national  security  Is  threatened. 
Mr.  Wek>b  has  this  responsibility  and  if 
he  cannot  carry  it  out,  frankly  he  should 
resign  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
Uon. 

MORE  MANAGED  NEWS? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  frcxn  New  York  [Mr. 
Barry!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  revered  professional  journalistio 
society  than  Sigma  Delta  ChL  This  so- 
ciety's Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
tee has  Just  released  a  60-page  report  on 
news  management  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  October  28,  1963,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  group  made  the  follow- 
ing discoveries.   I  quote: 

Pentagon  News  Contbol  Scorkd 

Chicaoo,  October  27. — Americans  have  been 
deliberately  deceived  and  kept  in  ignorance 
about  matters  affecting  security  and  use  of 
taxes  by  politicians  who  have  kept  Informa- 
atlon  at  "the  lowest  ebb  in  history,"  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  Journalistic  society, 
said  today. 

The  60-pag*  report  of  the  society's  free- 
dom of  information  committee  leveled 
heaviest  criticism  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  said  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mo- 
Namara  and  AsslEtant  Defense  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester  have  created 
"an  oligarchy  of  control"  over  news. 

The  committee  said  it  was  not  objecting  to 
**]H«per  use  of  measurea  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States." 

KKVn    MADK    FCBUC 

"The  pattern  of  the  Pentagon  in  the  last 
S  years  vrould  appear  to  be  designed  to  quash 
dissent  and  to  close  up  the  avenues  through 
which  evidence  of  dissent  normally  finds  its 
way  to  the  press  and  to  the  public,"  it 
said. 

The  committee  said  "the  international 
agreement,  through  an  exchange  of  secret 
letters  between  President  Kennedy  and  So- 
viet Premier  Khriishchev  over  removal  of  the 
missiles  never  has  been  made  public." 

It  was  dlBCloeed  that  "no  leas  than  40 
secret  letters  and  messages  had  been  ex- 
changed" between  the  two  leaders  during 
the  crisis,  the  report  said. 

The  critics  aciinowledged  that  negotia- 
tions cannot  be  conducted  "in  a  fish  bowl," 
but  said  that  the  American  people  were  en- 
titled "to  a  white  paper  or  other  official  re- 
port from  Washington  on  secret  negotiations 
between  their  elected  President  and  tha 
chief  of  the  Oommimlst  dictatorship." 

The  committee,  headed  by  V.  M.  Newton, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  urged  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
all  Federal  Government  records  "other  than 
those  of  a  security  nature"  be  opened  con- 
stantly to  public  inspection. 


tui*  and  lUnllar  exeusM  in  spreading  the 
blanket  ot  secrecy  over  the  records  of  Oov- 
emment, and  partlciUarly  over  those  records 
pertaining  to  the  spending  of  the  taxpayer 
funda,"  the  report  said. 

Congressional  freedom  of  information  sxif- 
fered  its  "worst  year  of  the  last  decade" 
and  39  percent  of  all  congressional  commit- 
tee meetings  were  held  in  closed  session  dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  IMS.  the  society 
said. 

The  number  of  secret  meetings  was  "B 
percent  higher"  than  1962,  said  the  report, 
and  committees  with  the  highest  secrecy  rate 
were  the  Senate  Armed  Services,  88  percent 
cloeed.  and  House  Foreign  ASaln,  74  percent 
cloeed. 


SXCPSSS  OaCBXZD 

"All  of  the  rest  of  Federal   Ooremment 
falls  baofc  on  the  mushy  claims  of  'oonflden- 


THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  Cl'l'lES 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LiiTDSAT]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
midst  of  legislative  tussle  and  turmoil 
over  civil  rights  and  taxes,  I  wonder 
whether  we  have  been  overlooking  some 
of  the  basic  difficulties  of  our  expanding 
country,  particularly  problems  related  to 
the  growth  of  our  over-populated  cities. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  there 
are  unsolved  problems  relating  to  hous- 
ing, education,  transportation,  highways, 
and  the  destruction  of  neighborhoods, 
narcotics,  school  dropouts,  crime  in  gen- 
eral, the  flight  of  business  and  culture, 
overpopulation.  and  underhousing. 
These  are  basic  matters  that  lead  to 
group  tensions,  as  much  as  does  outright 
bigotry  and  bias. 

As  the  population  continues  to  shift 
from  rural  into  urban  areas  it  also  be- 
comes apparent  that  action  at  all  levels, 
and  planning  at  all  levels,  and  a  good 
deal  of  coordination,  will  be  required  If 
our  cities  are  to  grow  properly. 

During  my  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  have  often  addressed  the 
Members  from  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  true  middle- 
income  housing  in  our  cities  and  for  a 
proper  governmental  structure  that  can 
adequately  plan  and  coordinate  the  many 
areas  of  governmental  interest  in  the 
housing  field. 

The  same  is  true  In  req>ect  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  seems  all  but  forgotten  that  3  years 
ago  the  House  discussed  the  question  of 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  measure  was  defeated  on 
the  floor.  I  was  one  of  those  on  the 
minority  side  that  voted  for  the  measure, 
even  though  I  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  floor  for  action— by  reorganization 
plan  rather  than  by  a  bill — and  even 
though  I  would  have  structured  the  pro- 
posed Department  somewhat  differently. 

In  any  event  I  believe  that  we  should 
reorganize  the  Federal  structure  in  the 
executive  branch  In  order  to  pull  to- 
gether and  raise  the  status  of  the  too 
many  agencies  now  concerned  with  urban 
affairs.    As  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
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Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  these  fractured  agencies  and 
bureaus  should  be  merged  and  restruc- 
tured in  order  that  a  single  high  level 
department  will  concern  itself  with  the 
multiplicity  of  Federal  programs  now  in 
existence  which  affect  cities. 

Even  more  important  than  the  hori- 
zontal structure  is  the  vertical  structure. 
The  consumers  of  our  cities  have  never 
been  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
cities  have  never  had  a  voice  at  high 
levels.  Agriculture,  labor,  business,  and 
industry — all  are  represented  at  the 
highest  level  in  our  Federal  structure, 
the  Cabinet  level.  But  not  the  cities  nor 
the  consiuning  public  who  live  in  our 
cities.  Admittedly  this  administration 
does  not  make  use  of  Cabinet  structure 
as  much  as  former  administrations. 
Nevertheless  the  departmental  level  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  executive 
branch  is  structured  and  Cabinet  ofiBcers 
have  powerful  weight  in  the  executive. 
This  weight  is  felt  when  it  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  and  establishing  priorities  in 
the  budget.  For  these  reasons  I  support 
a  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch. 
I  hope  to  raise  the  status  of  housing,  ap- 
proaches to  air  and  water  pollution, 
urban  renewal,  transportation,  defense, 
school  dropouts,  narcotics,  et  cetera. 

The  congressional  and  Federal  pic- 
ture is  such  that  unless  middle-income 
housing  programs  are  renewed  before 
the  end  of  the  88th  Congress  much  of 
the  new  construction  for  middle-income 
apartment  dwelling  in  cities  will  cease-^ 
urban  renewal  will  slow  to  a  halt.  This 
means  of  course  that  in  places  like  Man- 
hattan, my  home  city,  the  trend  toward 
Manhattan  becoming  a  place  for  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  will  acceler- 
ate. Slums,  which  grow  faster  than  they 
are  removed  or  rehabilitated,  will  spread. 
Ghetto  living  will  not  be  checked  and  in 
fact  will  worsen.  Urhan  blight  will  be- 
come a  national  plague.  Cities  will 
cease  to  become  a  place  for  the  couples 
with  ^lildren.  The  middle  groups,  like 
middle-income  housing,  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  In  New  York  we  have  lost 
more  than  900,000  middle-income  fam- 
ilies here  in  the  past  decade.  Where 
have  they  gone?  Some  have  gone  to  the 
suburbs — those  are  the  more  fortunate 
ones.  Some  others  have  headed  for 
other  parts  of  the  coxintry.  Of  course,  a 
like  number  have  come  into  the 
city  but  their  income  level  has  been 
lower.  This  significant  change  bears 
heavily  upon  the  city's  need  to  provide 
special  services  and  facilities  and  of 
course  affects  our  general  economy. 
New  York  City  is  not  atypical.  Problems 
of  New  York  City  are  the  same  as  other 
cities. 

In  1961,  during  House  consideration 
of  the  housing  bill,  I  proposed  a  measure 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act. 
designed  to  assist  the  private  arena  to 
build  and  provide  middle-income  rental 
units  in  cities.  My  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend.  Senator  Javits,  spon- 
sored the  same  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  adopted  by  the  Congress,  it  would 
have  great^  lessened  the  housing  crisis 
in  New  York  City  and  other  metropolitan 
centers.  Also  it  would  have  been  far 
more  effective  and  far  less  costly  than 


the  provision  adopted  by  the  Housing 
Act  In  1961. 

I  am  reintroducing  that  measure  to- 
day. I  am  convinced  that  it  provides 
the  best  hope  for  increased  middle  in- 
come housing  in  the  United  States  today. 
Tlie  bill  would  establish  a  Federal 
Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corp.,  self- 
financed,  which  could  finance  about 
160,000  moderate  income  family  units 
at  a  rate  of  40.000  units  a  year.  The 
mortgage  loans  provided  by  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  90 -percent  loans.  They 
would  provide  for  complete  amortization 
within  a  period  of  up  to  60  years.  The 
corporation  would  be  financed  by  $100 
million  of  stock  investment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  would  have  the 
authority  to  Issue  bonds  which  It  is  antic- 
ipated would  raise  $2  billion  from  the 
public  over  a  4-year  period.  The  cor- 
poration would  lend  money  to  coopera- 
tive entities — foundations,  trade  unions, 
and  similar  organizations,  or  to  private 
groups — subject  to  limitations  on  prof- 
its— to  build  moderate  income  housing 
with  restrictions  on  rents  and  carrying 
charges,  and  with  adequate  provision  for 
occupancy  by  middle-income  families 
and  the  elderly. 

This  housing  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
modeled  on  a  program  developed  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York  called  the  Mit- 
chell-Lama program.  It  is  a  program 
which  has  received  growing  acceptance 
around  the  coimtry.  Senator  MacNeil 
Mitchell  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
and  of  my  congressional  district  was  the 
chief  architect  of  this  farslghted  pro- 
gram and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
New  Yorkers  for  his  accomplishment 
This  bill  which  I  introduce  today  will 
establish  a  national  program  modeled  on 
this  highly  successfvil  New  York  pilot 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  Introducing 
today  legislation  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more 
equitable  procedures  for  the  relocation 
of  persons  displaced  from  their  homes 
or  places  of  business  by  urban  relocation 
projects.  The  bill  will  also  increase  the 
amount  of  relocation  payments  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  such  persons.  More 
specifically,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
disposal  of  any  property  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  until  residents  and  business 
concerns  have  been  relocated.  The  bill 
would  require  the  local  planning  agency 
to  encourage  those  displaced  from  an 
urban  renewal  area  to  relocate  in  the 
same  general  area  when  such  action  will 
assist  in  preserving  "a  desirable  neigh- 
borhood character."  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  to  the  maximimi  extent  fea- 
sible. Individuals,  families,  cmd  business 
concerns,  which  are  displaced  from  an 
urban  renewal  area  and  temporarily  re- 
located are  accorded  a  priority  of  op- 
portunity, under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  to  return  to  and 
relocate  in  such  area  in  space  and  with 
rents  comparable  to  what  they  had  be- 
fore. It  would  require  the  local  plan- 
ning agency  to  provide  in  the  disposition 
contract  provisions  to  insure  this  prior- 
ity of  opportunity. 

The  bill  would  require  6  months  noti- 
fication of  relocation  plus  complete  re- 
location  information   with    respect    to 


other  locations,  accommodations,  and 
facilities  which  might  be  appropriate  for 
his  or  its  relocation.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  maximum  payment  for  both 
moving  expenses  and  actual  direct  losses 
of  personal  property  from  $200  to  $500 
or,  if  greater,  the  total  certified  actual 
moving  expense.  The  maximum  reloca- 
tion pasonent  for  business  concerns  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  both  moving 
expenses  and  actual  direct  losses  of 
property,  would  be  increased  from  $3,000 
to  $5,000. 

Finally,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  loan 
or  capital  grant  under  the  Housing  Act 
the  program  must  include  a  full  census 
of  housing  needs  and  housing  avail- 
ability In  the  area.  Including  data  on 
the  total  number  of  families  in  the  area, 
the  size  and  income  of  such  families, 
and  the  nimiber.  type,  and  location  of 
the  housing  units  proposed. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  can  serve  as  a  mod- 
el for  local  action  in  the  private  arena 
which  should  force  a  new  look  at  all  fu- 
ture programs  for  title  I  housing  in  New 
York,  including  the  practice  by  which 
the  city  administration  relieves  itself  of 
planning  and  operational  responsibility 
by  turning  over  to  private  sponsors  the 
responsibility — and  the  profit — for  ac- 
quiring land,  relocating  tenants,  remov- 
ing existing  structures  and  providing  new 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  re- 
state my  support  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  interests  of  both  the 
local  and  State  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  served  through 
the  coordination  in  a  single  executive 
department  of  all  Federal  activities  con- 
cerned with  urban  affairs.  Immense 
problems  which  are  necessary  bsrprod- 
ucts  of  the  urbanization  of  our  society 
completely  Justify  representation  at  the 
Cabinet  level  of  our  cities'  interests. 

The  problems  faced  by  our  cities  de- 
mand the  attention  of  all  Americans  be- 
cause they  deeply  affect  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  all  Americans.  Urban 
centers  have  become  the  core  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  They  are  the  produc- 
tion centers  which  bring  together  labor, 
finance,  and  the  raw  materials  with 
which  the  country  progresses.  They  are 
the  centers  of  communication,  the  nerve 
cells  which  transmit  information  to  the 
hamlets,  towns,  and  countryside  of  our 
Nation.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation for  better  housing  and  an  im- 
proved status  for  our  cities  in  the  coun- 
cils of  government. 

This  question  of  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is  not  a  new 
one  insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  This 
is  my  fifth  year  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  each  year  I  have  spoken 
and  written  at  some  length  on  the  sub- 
ject. My  experiences  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  as  a 
Memtier  of  Congress  have  convinced  me 
that  present  Federal  structure  in  respect 
of  urban  matters  in  the  executive  branch 
is  uncoordinated  and  scattered.  For  the 
sake  of  housekeeping  alone  this  move  is 
important.    It  is  sensible  to  collect  under 
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one  roof  many  areas  of  Federal  ap- 
proaches to  the  urban  problems  now 
scattered  in  a  variety  of  departments, 
bureaus,  and  agencies. 

The  urban  affairs  bill  that  I  today  in- 
troduce is  I  think  a  far  better  bill  than 
the  administration's  original  bill.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  enlargement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anymore  than  did  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  reorganization  of  the 
Social  Security  agency  and  other  Fed- 
eral interests  into  a  single  executive  de- 
partment. 

The  preamble  of  my  bill  is  important. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  states  the  need 
for  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  pro- 
vides that  Congress  recognizes  the  rapid 
Increases  in  urbanization  in  the  United 
States  and  the  resulting  problem  of  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  slum  clearance,  pre- 
venticm  and  elimination  of  urban  blight, 
education,  air  and  water  pollution,  water 
supply,  sewage  facilities,  transportation 
and  other  areas.  It  reminds  us  that  as 
urbanization  increases  the  needs  of  oiir 
urban  population  also  will  increase.  It 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  education, 
research,  and  technical  assistance  to 
municipal  governments.  It  stresses  the 
importance  of  focusing  the  attention  for 
the  solution  of  urban  problems  in  the 
highest  councils  of  government. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of  all 
functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  its  constituent  agen- 
cies to  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
It  further  provides  that  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  reorganiza- 
tion plans  to  effectuate  the  transfer  of 
these  functions  appropriately  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  pxirpose  of  the  act. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  this  bill  would 
in  no  way  constitute  any  additional  drain 
on  the  Treasury.  It  merely  assembles 
under  one  roof  all  of  the  Federal  func- 
tions and  ofiBces  now  in  existence.  It  will 
permit  for  the  first  time  a  consistent  and 
coordinated  approach  to  this  important 
and  ever-increasing  problem  of  urban 
needs. 

The  principles  underlining  these  pro- 
posals are  by  no  means  novel.  As  far 
back  as  former  President  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration and  again  in  1937  there  were 
reconmiendations  for  improving  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  efforts  to 
improve  our  national  standard  of  living. 
Various  proposals  designed  to  establish  a 
Cabinet  level  agency  to  cope  with  urban 
problems  have  been  submitted  to  each 
Congress  since  the  83d  Congress.  That 
was  over  10  years  ago. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  problems 
created  by  the  exploding  metropolis  are 
not  necessarily  answered  by  placing  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  urban  matters  In 
a  single  organization  unit — the  problem 
is  one  of  principle  and  philosophy,  rather 
than  of  method.  TYue,  but  the  same  was 
also  true  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  fact  of  its 
creation  has  led  to  the  gradual  formula- 
tion of  a  philosophy,  establishing  more 
clearly  than  in  the  past  separate  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  also  argued  that  the 
problem  is  basically  one  of  research. 
Conceded,  but  anyone  who  has  been  in 
the  business  of  research  knows  perfectly 


well  that  research  can  be  wasteful  and 
Ineffective  unless  it  is  organized  from  top 
to  bottom.  That  is  what  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
done.  In  short,  it  has  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  not  by  preempting 
local  resix>nsibility  but  by  determining 
the  overall  nationwide  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. Without  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
problem  in  its  related  facet  it  cannot  be 
solved. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  today 
a  House  resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  to 
study  the  problems  of  urban  areas.  I 
have  long  been  disappointed  that  the 
Sulacommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  re- 
fused to  conduct  inquiries  and  hearings 
into  the  subject  of  urban  renewal  and 
related  matters  in  our  big  cities.  In  my 
Judgment  the  committee  ought  to  travel 
to  the  big  cities  and  take  a  firsthand 
look.  All  kinds  of  problems  have  de- 
veloped in  our  cities  in  connection  with 
the  planning  and  programing  of  urban 
renewal.  It  is  time  that  it  was  reexam- 
ined. We  cannot  legislate  intelligently 
and  soxindly  unless  we  know  the  facts 
and  the  practical  woiicings  of  any  pro- 
gram. Vest  pocket  renewal,  for  exam- 
ple, has  never  been  studied  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  congres- 
sional neglect  is  the  busyness  of  a  small 
subcommittee  of  a  larger  committee. 
There  are  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  would  like  to  lend  their  time  to  the 
work  of  a  select  committee.  I  am  one 
among  them.  We  think  we  can  do  a  Job. 
But  we  need  congressional  backing  to  do 
so.  If  Congress  is  to  appropriate  funds 
for  urban  renewal,  as  it  must,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  efforts  of  locaUties  be 
sensibly  directed  toward  long-range  ob- 
jectives. The  scotch-tape,  bulldozer  ap- 
proach of  many  urban  areas,  including 
New  York  City,  must  be  corrected.  This 
resolution,  then,  would  establish  in  the 
House  a  Select  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs which  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  housing  problems  of  our  expanding 
cities  and  to  reexamine  concepts  of  urban 
renewal  and  community  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cries  of  our  cities 
must  be  heeded.  As  the  Congress  be- 
comes further  enmeshed  in  one  or  two 
subjects  of  great  moment  it  may  neglect 
these  other  areas  of  equal  imc>ortance. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  made  this 
speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  hope  that  it  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  tasks  unfinished. 


INVESTMENT  CLUBS  IN  OUR  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MARTEN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
realize  that  the  cold  war  Ideological 
struggle  is  still  being  waged  with  full  in- 


tensity, and  the  advantages  and  virtues 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  should  be 
continually  emphasized. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday,  September  22,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  by  its  financial 
editor,  Edwin  Darby,  dealing  with  the 
success  of  two  outstanding  young  women 
in  teaching  the  value  of  investing  In 
American  free  enterprise,  which  I  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  prime  source  of  our  economic 
strength  is  the  investment  by  citizens  in 
our  free  enterprise  corporations,  and 
American  economic  superiority  is  based 
on  investor  stimulation  of  our  economy. 

I  feel  this  article  is  of  a  timely  nature, 
and  an  example  of  sound  American  phi- 
losophy of  Investing  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth. 

CLtTBS    HKLP    TSACH    ABC'S   of    INVXSTINO 

(By  Edwin  Darby) 

Helen  McLane  and  Pat  Hutar  have  a  lot  to 
answer  for.  And  the  ll«t  is  only  going  to 
grow  longer. 

In  the  past  half-dozen  years  the  two  of 
them,  hoth  attractive,  pleasant  women,  have 
got  all  sorts  of  people  Involved  in  the  stock 
market.  Helen  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Bev- 
erldge  c»-ganlzation,  a  public  relations  firm 
that  specializes  In  financial  public  relations. 
She's  working  part  time  on  a  master's  de- 
gree in  business  administration.  Pat  has 
made  her  mark  in  politics  and  currently 
serves  as  a  vice  president  of  the  Republican 
Citizens  League  of  Illinois  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  United  Repub- 
lican Fvmd  of  Illinois. 

But  to  a  growing  number  of  people  all  over 
the  country  and,  yee,  even  In  Europe,  they 
are  known  as  members  of  something  called 
the  Gold  Coast  Clippers.  The  Gold  Coast 
Clippers  is  an  investment  club.  Now  7  years 
old  it  can  claim  status  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  investment  club  movement. 

Today  some  350,000  persons  are  members  of 
investment  clubs  and  together  they  are  in- 
vesting more  than  $65  million  a  year  in 
stocks. 

Helen  and  Pat  have  been  not  only  num- 
bers of  a  successful  club  but  they  also  have 
become  students  of  investing  through  the 
investment  club  medlxim.  They  have  helped 
in  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  clubs.  They 
have  nuule  Bi>eeches,  appearad  on  radio  and 
television,  taught  classes  and  served  the 
National  Association  of  Investment  Clubs. 
Helen's  a  past  president  and  this  summer 
was  a  delegate  to — startling  as  it  may  seem — 
the  International  Congress  of  Investment 
Clubs  in  Rotterdam. 

PSIMART    PTTRPOSa:     EDUCATION 

Now  the  pair  has  written  a  book.  It  is 
called  "The  Investment  Club  Way  to  Stock 
Market  Success."  Doubleday  &  Co.  is  the 
publisher.  It's  a  crackajack  do-it-yourself 
guide  to  the  formation  and  operation  of  an 
investment  club.  What's  Just  as  important. 
It  is  also  highly  informative  on  the  mechan- 
ics and  art  of  buying  and  selling  stocks. 

When  a  group  of  citizens  band  together 
to  form  a  club  they  are  hoping  to  pool  their 
money  and  use  it  to  make  a  dollar  or  three. 
But  a  primary  pxu-poae  and  benefit  is  educa- 
tion in  the  world  of  finance,  free  enterprise, 
and  Wall  Street.  How  far  Helen  and  Pat 
have  come  in  7  years  is  evident. 

They  can  write  a  chapter  about  how  to 
read  annual  reports  and  their  grasp  is  sure 
enough  that  they  can  dlscxiss  balance  sheets 
in  plain,  everyday  English,  rather  than  in 
technical  Jargon. 

Tet  they  confess  that  when  they  started 
out  7  years  ago  they  were  so  ignorant  of 
basic  stock  market  information  that  they 
misnamed  their  club.    The  '^lub  members. 
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the  book  report*,  "plckad  the  nam*  'dip- 
per*' with  the  thought  that  they'd  b«  ipend- 
Ing  their  time  In  the  future  oUpplng  eou- 
poDS.  It  wu  only  l*t«r  on  that  they  dis- 
covered this  delightful  task  is  reserved  for 
bondholders,  not  shareholders.** 

Hard  work,  careful  study  and  patience 
have  paid  off.  Even  after  the  general  stock 
market  dlitaster  of  1903,  the  club  claims  a 
gain  of  1S7  percent  in  79  months  of  stock 
ownership. 

It  can  be  done.  I  know  of  one  high- 
powered  Investment  club  so  successful  that 
the  members,  with  wives,  annually  take  a 
vacation  trip  on  the  profits  and  still  manage 
to  show  an  Increase  In  assets.  Last  year, 
the  members  flew  to  Las  Vegas  for  their  out- 
ing. As  part  of  the  fun.  the  members  ap- 
proved an  Investment  of  91, 000  from  club 
funds  at  the  gaming  tables.  Results:  a 
100  percent  loss. 

OOWMOKADK  SOCIAL  ACTIVTrT 

But  these  were  sophisticated  businessmen, 
well  able  financially  to  have  some  fun  with 
a  part  of  their  money  while  stUl  preserving 
the  serious  Intent  of  the  club.  Pat  and  Hel- 
en are  writing  for  the  novice  who  vrants  to 
learn  and  who  may  be  able  to  use  the  very 
convenient  device  of  the  Investment  club 
to  earn  while  be  learns.  They  recognize  the 
social  values  of  monthly  club  meetings,  but 
they  warn  against  letting  the  party  aspect 
get  out  of  hand.  It  not  only  distracts  from 
necessary  dlsciission.  but  also  eats  up  profits. 
Recommended  device :  fines  for  members  who 
miss  meetings  or  fall  to  contribute  to  the 
Investment  dlscxisslon.  with  the  money  be- 
ing used  to  pay  for  food,  drinks,  etc. 

It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  authors  that  a 
club  has  got  to  have  a  strict  formal  organiza- 
tion with  ofScers,  voting  procedures,  study 
assignments,  and  one  standing  conunittee  on 
new  inyestments  and  another  assigned  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  even  more  difficult 
task— deciding  when  to  hold  on  and  when 
toseU. 

With  the  stock  market  booming  and  pub- 
lic Interest  Increasing.  It  Is  probable  that 
therell  be  a  new  spurt  In  the  growth  of  in- 
vestment clubs.  The  McLane-Hutar  book 
is  recommended  reading.  Especially,  the 
advice:  Dont  get  discouraged,  Itll  probably 
be  a  years  at  best  heian  a  new  club  makes 
money. 

PSYCHOLOaiCAL    TESTS— PART    H 

lilr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ash- 
uooKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoed  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKPTR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
herewith  Insert  part  n  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  personallty-tjrpe  teste  admin- 
istered in  American  schools: 

TBS  CHILDKXM'B  APPXaCKPTIOK  TKSTS  (CAT) 

Authors:  Bellak.  Leopold.  UJi..  MJ).,  di- 
rector. Department  of  Psychiatry,  City  Hos- 
pital at  Elmhurst.  N.Y.,  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  New  York  University: 
Bellak,  Sonya  Sorel. 

Publishers  and  distrlbu  ..ors :  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp.;  (3)  Western  Psychological 
Services;    (3)  C.  H.  Stoeltlog  Co. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  8-  to  10- year-olds. 

Time:  Not  given. 

Prom:  Cat— 1.  The  Psychological  Corp., 
catalog,  page  55: 

"Ten  drawings  of  animals  In  various  social 
situations,  prepared  as  a  downward  exten- 
sion of  the  Murray  TAT.  Baaed  on  the 
theory  that  children  identify  more  readily 


with  animals  than  with  htiman  figures.  The 
short  form  of  the  Bellak  TAT  blank  is  usu- 
ally used  for  reoording  and  analysing  the 
CAT.  A  siipplementary  set  ot  10  irregularly- 
shaped  pictures  is  available  for  further  ex- 
ploration of  special  areas  of  tension:  a  sep- 
arate manual  accompanies  the  supplement." 

CAT — 2.  Western  Psychological  Services, 
catalog,  page  14: 

"Full  set  of  cards  and  manual." 

Supplement  to  the  CAT:  "Ten  plctiires  de- 
signed for  special  uses,  in  addition  to  those 
on  the  CAT:  for  use  with  disabled  children, 
psychosomatic  or  hypochondriacal  children. 
Includes  fantasies  over  pregnancy,  behavioral 
problems.  Elicits  specific  themes.  Pull  set 
of  10  pictures.'* 

CAT— 8.  C.H.  Stoeltlng  Co.,  catalog, 
page  6: 

"A  version  of  the  TAT  for  children.  Ten 
drawings  of  animals  in  various  social  situa- 
tions." 

THX  childbkn's  btpnotic  suscbftibiutt 
(Cass) 


Author:  London.  Perry,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Publishers  and  distributor:  (1)  Consulting 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group  or  IndivlduaL 

Range:   Ages  5  to  17. 

Time:  About  60  minutes  for  complete 
scale. 

Frfun:  CH8S — 1.  Consulting  Psychologists 
Press,  catalog,  page  13: 

"A  aa-ltem  adaptation  of  the  Stanford 
forms  A,  B,  and  C  for  use  with  children  and 
adolescents  aged  5  to  17.  Contains  verbatim 
instructions  for  two  age  levels.  Items  are 
generally  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  testing 
may  terminate  after  item  12  if  subject  is  not 
experiencing  hypnosis.  Norms  are  being 
coUected.** 

THX    CHtLOaXM'B    PBaSOWAUTT    QTTCBTIOMNAnUt 
(CFQ) 

Authors:  PMter,  Dr.  Rutherford  B.,  direc- 
tor, division  of  special  education.  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  College;  Cattell.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond, research  professor  in  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Publishers  and  distributors  :  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates;  (2)  Institute  for  Person- 
ality and  AbUlty  Testing;  (8)  Western  Psy- 
chological Services. 

Administration:   Oroup  or  Individual. 

Range:  For  children  of  8  to  12  years. 

Time:  30  to  60  minutes  fcH'  each  form. 

From:  CPQ — 1.  Psychometric  AfflUates, 
catalog,  page  4: 

"Purpose:  Parallels  that  of  the  HSFQ  and 
the  10  PP  which  are  for  older  ages.  The 
CPQ  extends  systematic,  oontlnuoxis  person- 
ality measurement  down  to  the  8-12-year- 
old  level.  Inventory  Itenu  designed  to  be  es- 
p>eclally  appropriate  to  this  age  level  yield 
scores  on  14  Independent  dimensions,  e.g., 
general  Intelligenoe,  sociablUty,  dominance, 
dependability,  tension,  etc.,  as  in  the  older- 
age  HSFQ  and  18  PF. 

"Format:  Each  of  the  two  forms  Is  a  four- 
page  booklet  with  70  Items,  most  of  which 
are  answered  by  checking  one  of  two  alter- 
natives. Answers  are  placed  directly  on  the 
test  booklet,  since  the  use  of  answer  sheets 
may  confuse  some  children  in  this  age  range. 
Standard  instructions  are  given  both  by  the 
test  administrator  and  on  the  booklet.  A 
profile  grid  Is  on  the  booklet,  and  a  more 
detailed  one  can  also  be  ordered  separately. 

"Where  used:  In  schools,  clinics,  and  re- 
search." 

CPQ — 2.  Institute  for  Personality  and 
Ability  Testing,  catalog,  page  14: 

(This  catalog  states  everything  Identically 
as  does  the  Psychometric  Affiliates  catalog.) 

CPQ— 3.  Western  Psychological  Services, 
catalog,  page  4: 

"For  the  systematic  and  cootinuoxis  per- 
sonality measiirement  of  children  8  to  13 
years.  Yields  14  independent  and  significant 
dimensions  of  personality.    For  schools,  clin- 


lOB,  praotltlonerB.  and  research.  Norms  are 
based  on  1.470  children.  Takes  80-60  min- 
utes. Bacy  to  administer,  score,  and  inter- 
pret." 

THX  OONTACT  PBtSONAUTT   rACTOB   TXSr    (CPF) 

Authors:  Cattell.  Dr.  Raymond  B.,  research 
professor  in  psychology.  University  of  Il- 
linois; King,  Dr.  Joseph  E.,  president.  Indus- 
trial Psychology,  Inc.;  Schuettler,  A.  K., 
(A.M.)  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Institute 
For  Personality  And  Ability  Testing. 

Administration:   Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Senior  high  school  students  and 
general  adults. 

Time:  About  10  minutes,  on  an  average, 
per  form. 

From:  CPF — 1.  Institute  For  Personality 
and  Ability  Testing,  catalog,  p.  16: 

"Purpose:  A  frequent  need  In  personnel 
selection  Is  to  distinguish  between  those 
fitted  for  contact  Jobs  and  those  better  ad- 
Justed  to  working  on  their  own.  The  CPF 
simply  provides,  in  a  single  total,  the  scores 
on  the  five  personality  factors  known  to  have 
largest  correlation  with  extraversion  and 
success  in  contact  situations.  Thus,  socia- 
ble, extraverted  personnel,  such  as  sales- 
men, are  distinguished  from  seclusive,  in- 
troverted, self-sufficient  personnel,  sooh  as 
machine  operators.  For  Job-application  sit- 
uations in  which  there  may  be  strong  temp- 
tation to  misrepresent,  a  special  'motiva- 
tional distortion'  scale  Is  included.. 

"Where  used:  Principally  for  Indxistrial 
selection  but  also  for  guidance  In  high  school 
and  college." 

CUBTIS  COMFLETION  rOBM  (CtTBTIS) 

Author:  Curtis,  James  W..  supervising 
psychologist,  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  Grades  11-12,  college,  adult. 

Time:  Approximately  45  minutes. 

From:  Curtis — 1.  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  catalog,  p.  C38: 

"Designed  to  evaluate  emotional  maturity 
and  adjustment,  the  Curtis  Completion  Form 
Is  a  sentence  completion  test.  The  testes 
completes  60  sentence-stems  in  whatever 
way  he  feels  they  should  be  completed. 

"The  Curtis  Completion  Form  is  useful 
in  educational  coiuisellng  to  Identify  stu- 
dents who  will  benefit  from  psychother^y 
or  psychiatric  treatment.  For  clinical  psy- 
chologists, it  is  valuable  for  screening  and 
diagnosis." 

A    DATIMG    PaOBLXMS    CHXCKUST     (DATINO) 

Author:  McHugh.  Oelolo. 

Publishers  and  distrltnators:  (1)  Family 
Life  Publications,  Inc. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  Individual. 

Range:  High  school  and  college  students. 

Time :  Not  given. 

From:  Dating— (1)  Family  Life  Publica- 
tions, Inc..  from  test  and  advertisement: 

"Based  on  author's  work  with  many  young 
people,  enables  youth  to  register  personal 
problems  In  boy-girl  relations  for  counselors 
and  teachers.  Bach  package  with  counselor's 
guide." 
DKTBorr  AOJvsTicxNT  nrvnTTOBT   AND  Bxm- 

DtAL    BXraOXSnONS     (DCTKOrr    Al    AKD    B8) 

Author:  Baker,  Harry  J.,  former  director 
Of  the  psychological  clinic  of  the  Detroit 
public  schools.  He  Is  well  known  as  an 
author  of  numerous  books  and  pamphlets, 
for  his  special  work  with  exceptional  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  designer  of  widely  used  tests 
in  Intelligence,   aptitudes,   and   adjustment. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Bobbs- 
MerrUl  Co.,  Inc. 

Adminlstratioa:  Orcup  or  IndiTldoaL 

Range:  Age  6  to  adulta. 

Time :  No  limit  given. 
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From:  Detroit  AI  and  R8 — 1.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrlll  Co.,  Inc..  catalog  page  35: 

"This  is  a  series  of  four  inventories  to 
belp  find  the  adjustment  problems  of  per- 
sons of  any  age.  A  set  of  remedial  leaflets 
Is  designed  for  each  form  to  be  given  to 
pupil  or  parent  to  assist  In  correcting  the 
bad  and/or  weak  habits  revealed  by  testing. 

"E>elta  form:  Ages  6-8  years.  It  Is  a  two- 
dimensional  Inventory  with  several  types  of 
reactions:  It  enables  the  teacher  to  evaluate 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils  at  an 
early  age. 

"Gamma  form:  Grades  3-6.  It  Is  self -ad- 
ministering and  is  also  two  dimensional  with 
four  types  of  reactions:  habits,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  ethical,  geared  to  each  of  fotu* 
environments:  self,  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity. 

"Alpha  forms:  This  Is  used  In  Junlcw'  and 
senior  high  schools  and  Is  also  self -adminis- 
tering. It  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosing and  treating  maladjustment  prob- 
lems and  may  also  be  used  as  a  teaching  aid 
for  classes  dealing  with  community  and  self- 
xmders  landing. 

"Self -analysis  inventory:  Geared  to  adults 
and  also  self-adminlstered.  this  is  an  inven- 
tory of  personal  and  social  conduct  to  be 
used  by  prospective  employers,  social  case 
workers.  consulting  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists." 

THX  naAwnvo  comfi^etion  txst  (dbawino 

Author:  Klnget,  G.  M. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration :  Not  given. 

Range:  Not  given. 

Time:  Not  given. 

From:  Drawing — 1.  Western  Psychological 
Services  catalog,  page  9: 

"A  widely  used  projective  drawing  tech- 
nique: scoring  and  Interpretation  can  be 
made  in  30  minutes  or  less.  Indicates  psy- 
chotherapeutic progress.  A  valuable  clinical 
Instrument." 

DBUCOLL  PtAT  KIT  (DKISCOtX) 

Author:  Driscoll,  G.  P. 

Publisher  and  dUtrlbutor:  (1)  The  Pys- 
chological  Corp. 

Administration :  Not  given. 

Range:  Not  given. 

Time:  Not  given. 

Driscoll — 1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from 
caUlog.  page  47: 

"For  the  clinical  psychologist,  pediatrician, 
research  worker,  or  parent  Interested  In  mjb- 
tematlc  observations  of  children's  doll  play; 
designed  to  provide  a  standardized  situation 
for  investigating  the  dynamics  of  personal- 
ity development  and  adjustment.  A  sturdy 
plywood  carrying  case  opens  to  form  a  23-  by 
30-inch  apartment  of  five  roooms  and  bath, 
inhabited  by  a  family  of  five  plastic  dolls 
(mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  baby)  with 
movable  Joints.  The  27  pieces  of  specially 
built  furniture  are  Bolld,  durable,  and  well- 
proportioned." 

XOO  STXZNOTH  TEST  (XOO) 

Author:  Casaell,  BusseU  N..  Phoenix  Union 
High  School  and  College  System. 

Publisher  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Grades  7  and  up. 

Time:  One  class  period. 

Prom:  Ego — 1.  Psychometric  Affiliates, 
catalog,  page  4: 

"The  (Q-sort  technique)  test  obtolns  a 
measiire  of  the  ego  strength  or  happiness 
maintenance  of  an  individual.  Its  68  items 
are  derived  from  4,275  contributed  by  600 
graduate  students  over  a  7-year  period. 
Yields  part  scores  on  ego  status,  social  status, 
goal  setUng,  mental  health,  physical  health, 
and  total  score.  Validation  on  mental 
patients.  Federal  prisoners,  airmen,  WAF's, 
chaplains  and  ueuropsychlatrlc  technicians. 
Norms  on  763  normals,  211  simple  schizo- 


phrenia cases,  and  225  Federal  prisoners. 
Untlmed,  one  class  period  for  7th  graders  up; 
about  90  minutes  for  neuropsychlatrlc  cases." 

XXAMIMINO    FOB  APHASIA    (APHASIA) 

Author:  Elsenson,  Jon. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  The 
Psychological  Corp. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  Adolescents  and  adults. 

Time:  No  limit,  30  minutes  to  2  hours. 

From:  Aphasia — 1.  The  Psychological 
Corp.,  catalog,  page  47 : 

"A  basic  standardized  procedure  for  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  language  func- 
tions of  aphaslcs.  Thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  extended  on  the  basis  of  7  years' 
use  of  the  first  edition  by  practical  speech 
diagnosticians  and  therapists. 

"In  addition  to  detailed  instructions  for 
administration  of  the  examination,  the  80- 
page  manual  contains  chapters  on  the  prob- 
lem of  aphasia,  the  areas  and  forms  of 
aphasic  and  related  disturbances,  the  kinds 
of  diagnostic  procedures  which  have  been  In 
xise,  and  the  problems  of  relating  examina- 
tion results  to  the  therapeutic  work  of  the 
clinic.  It  Is  not  only  a  practical  working 
manual  but  also  a  text  that  Is  valuable  In 
training  students.  Fourteen  plates  of 
stimulus  material  In  black  and  white  and 
color  are  included  in  the  manual;  the  ex- 
aminer can  readily  assemble  the  few  com- 
mon objects  also  required." 

PAMILT       ADJUSTMENT       TXST       AHD/OB       XLIAB 
PAICILT    OPIKION    SUBVXT     (XLIAS) 

Authors:  Ellas,  Gabriel;  Remmers,  H.  H., 
edlt(v. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:    Not  given,  presumably  all  levels. 

Time:  46  minutes. 

From:  Ellas — 1.  Psychometric  Affiliates, 
catalog,  page  6: 

"A  new  test  which  provides  a  measxire  of 
intrafamily  homeyness-homelessness  (ac- 
ceptance-rejection) while  appearing  to  be 
concerned  only  with  attitudes  toward  gen- 
eral conununity  life.  The  test  booklet  is 
entitled  the  Ellas  Family  Opinion  Survey  In 
order  to  fxirther  this  projective  Intent,  and 
gives  10  subscores — attitudes  toward  mother, 
father,  relatives  preference,  oedipal.  in- 
dependence struggle,  parent-child  friction, 
Interparental  friction,  family  status  feeling, 
child  rejection,  and  parental  quality. 

"In  addition  to  serving  Its  main  and  gen- 
eral function  of  measuring  feelings  of  Intra- 
family H-ness,  the  FAT  provides  subtest 
scores,  and  clinical  indicators  of  a  number 
of  adjustment  trends. 

"Norms:  Percentile  norms  are  provided,  by 
sex,  for  ages  12-13,  14-16,  16-18  and  19  and 
over.  Classification  into  H-ness  categories 
is  also  provided.  Interpretation  la  provided 
in  terms  of  response  Indicative  of  psychotic 
reactions,  and  in  terms  of  the  subtest  pro- 
fUe.  Norms  for  ths  10  subtests  categorised 
Into  specific  parent-chUd  relationship  are 
Included." 

THE  PIVX  TASK  TXST  (PITX) 

Authors:  Buhler,  Charlotte,  Ph.  D.;  Mande- 
vlUe,  Kathryn,  M.A. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration :  Individual. 

Range :  Children  and  adults. 

Time:  About  30  minutes. 

From:  Five — 1.  Western  Psychologlcsl 
Services  catalog  page  16 : 

"The  Five  Task  Test  Is  both  a  performance 
and  projective  test.  It  provides  valuable 
clinical  insights  Into  emotionality,  motor 
skills,  personality  structure  and  dynamics. 
It  presents  five  simple  but  interesting  tasks 
of  a  performance  nature.  Facilitates  clinical 
diagnoses  and  evaluation  of  children  and 
adults.  Takes  about  30  minutes.  A  useful 
Instniment  for  the  child  clinic,  guidance 
center,     clinician,    counselor,    school,     and 


psychotherapy  situation.    Has  rich  research 
possibilities." 

THX  POBEB   STBVCTUKEO   SENTENCE   COMPLETION 
TESTS    (FOXXB) 

Author:  Forer,  Bertram,  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Raoige:  Adolescent  girls  and  boys,  men 
and  women. 

Time :  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  16 : 

"A  widely  used  projective  test.  Brings  out 
dynamic  interrelationships  quickly  and 
meaningfully.  Useful  In  diagnosis,  psycho- 
therapy, personnel  selection,  and  research. 
Easily  administered,  scored,  and  Interpreted. 
Separate  forms  for  men,  wocnen,  boys,  girls. 
A  sensitive  clinical  Instrtunent. 

PRXX  ASSOCIATION  TXST  (KB-PAT) 

Authors:    Kent,  G.  H.;    Rosanoff,  A.  J. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  C.  H.  Stoel- 
tlng Co. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range :  Not  given. 

Time :  Not  given. 

1.  C.  H.  Stoeltlng  Co.,  from  catalog  page 
5: 

"This  is  the  original  Kent-Rosanoff  Test, 
containing  100  words  for  study  of  free  as- 
sociation." 

COBOON     PXBSONAL    PBOPILX    AND    IMTXNTOBT 

Author:  Gordon,  Leonard  V.,  UjB.  Naval 
Personnel  Research  Unit,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcoiu-t, 
Brace  &  World,  Inc.;  (2)  The  Psychological 
Corp. 

Administration:  Group. 

Range:  Grades  9-12. 

Time:  About  15  minutes. 

1.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  from 
catalog  page  75: 

"Short,  easily  administered  instruments 
yielding  dependable  measures  of  eight  as- 
pects of  personality:  Profile,  ascendance,  re- 
sponsibility.  emotional  stability,  and  socia- 
bility; inventory,  cautiousness,  original 
thinking,  personal  relations,  and  vigor.  A 
'forced-choice'  technique  reduces  faking  of 
responses.  An  expanded  manual  for  the 
profile  contains  new  experimental  data.  In- 
cluding percentile  ranks  and  validity  data 
for  various  adult  groups." 

2.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog 
page  51: 

"Two  short,  easily-administered,  forced- 
choice  inventories  designed  to  measure  eight 
aspects  of  personality.  Profile:  yields  indi- 
ces at  ascendancy,  responsibility,  emotional 
stability  and  sociability.  Inventory:  gives 
Indices  of  cautiousness,  original  thinking, 
personal  relations,  and  vigor." 

HABBIS  TX8T8  OP  LATXXAL  DOMINANCX    (HABBIS) 

Author:  Harris,  A.  J. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Administration:   Not  given. 

Range:  Age  7  to  adults. 

Time :  Not  given. 

1.  The  Phychologlcal  Corp.,  from  catalog 
page  48: 

"This  manual  of  examining  procedures 
brings  together  a  number  of  accepted  and 
and  easy-to-adminlster  tests  of  lateral 
dominance.  Each  test  is  fully  described, 
with  suggestions  for  interpretation.  The 
tests  do  not  jitld  a  standardized  score — 
rather,  they  provide  a  sjrstematic  basis  for 
collecting  sufficient  information  to  make  a 
clinical  Judgment  possible." 

KABVABO    GBOUP    SCALE    OP    HTPNOTtC 
SUBCXFTIBILrrT      (H08) 

Authors:  Shor,  Ronald  B.,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School;  Ome,  Emily  C,  Brandels  Uni- 
versity. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Consulting 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group. 
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Ranee:  For  ciMwoom  demoostratlon. 

Time;  Not  flven. 

1.  Ck>nsultlng  Piyohologiste  Pr«M,  from 
catalog  page  14: 

"An  adaptation  of  Stanford  Form  A  for 
group  admlnUtratton.  Verbatim  Injtruc- 
tlons  for  Induction.  Subject*  record  tbelr 
own  reeponaes.  Useful  for  daasroom  denum* 
stratlon  aa  well  aa  research. ** 

BSSTON    FSSSONAl.    APJUBrMKHT    IKTKNTOIT 
(HXSTON) 

Author:  Heston.  Jooepti  C.  Ph.  D..  director 
of  bureau  of  testing  and  research  and  aaao- 
date  professor  of  psychology,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, Qreencastle.  Ind. 

PubUahera  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  Inc.  (3)  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Measurements. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Orades  d-12.  college,  adult. 

Time:  About  45  minutes. 

1.  Harooort,  Brace  ft  World,  Inc.,  from 
catalog  page  74: 

"A  measure  of  six  Important  traits  of  per- 
sonal adjustment:  analytical  tblnldng, 
sociability,  emotional  stability,  oonfldence, 
personal  relations,  and  home  satisfaction. 
Questions  are  answered  yes  or  no." 

a.  Bureau  of  Educational  Mee«airementB, 
from  catalog  page  23 : 

"This  Inventory  will  be  found  useful  In 
student  personnel  work  and  In  counseling 
adults  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  It 
measures  six  Important  traits  of  personal 
adjustment;  theee  traits  are  well  established 
and  easily  Interpreted;  (2)  a  pupil's  score 
on  one  trait  is  completely  Independent  of  his 
score  on  the  other  traits;  (8)  It  affords  ade- 
quate statistical  reliability  of  measurement; 
(4)  validation  has  been  carried  out  both 
statlatlcally  and  by  actual  clinical  use;  (S)  It 
Is  usable  at  either  college  or  high  school 
level;  (6)  stable  and  representative  norms 
are  provided  for  the  different  age  levels  and 
both  sexes;  (7)  It  Is  simple  to  administer 
and  unusually  convenient  to  score. 

"Attached  answer  sheets  are  provided  for 
rapid  handsoorlng.  Separate  answer  sheets 
for  madilne  scoring  are  available.  A  oom- 
prehenalve  manual  explains  In  detfdl  the 
methods  of  administering,  scoring,  and  Inter- 
preting the  Inventory." 

THX     HUH     SCHOOL     PXaSOMAUTT      QUXSTION- 
NAIU    (BSPQ) 

Authors:  Cattell,  Dr.  Raymond.  Ph.  D. 
D.  Sc..  research  professor  In  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  nilnola;  Beloff,  Dr.  Hal  la.  M-A.. 
Queen's  University,  Northern  Ireland; 
Coan.  Dr.  Rlcfa&rd  W.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates;  (2)  The  Bobbs-MeniU  Co.. 
Inc.;  (8)  Western  Psychological  Services; 
(4)  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing. 

Administration:  Grot^)  or  individual. 

Range:  For  chUdren  of  12  to  17  or  18  years. 

Time:  Averaging  a  half  hour  for  one  form 
but  ranging  to  1  hour. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
page  6: 

"Purpose:  Alike  In  clinical,  educational, 
and  vocational  guidance  diagnosis,  it  is  im- 
portant to  assess  all  major  aspects  of  the 
child's  personality.  This  multidimensional 
test  gives  scores  on  14  Independent  factors 
including  general  intelligence,  emotional 
maturity,  anxiety  level,  super  ego  strength, 
cyclothymla-schizothymia,  etc.  Although 
brief,  and  of  inventory  form  (requiring, 
however,  a  minimum  of  reading  vocabu- 
lary), the  separate  measrires  are  of  sufficient 
accTiracy  to  give  a  substantial  multiple  cor- 
relation predicting  a  number  of  important 
real-life  criteria  and  performances.  The 
HSPQ  dimensions  paraUel  those  of  the  16 
FF  adult  qnestlonnalre,  making  possible 
systematic  continuous  or  cross-sectional 
comparisons  over  the  age  ranges  covered. 
The  HSPQ  also  overlaps  sllghUy  with  the 
upper  age  limit  of  the  younger-age  CPQ. 


"Format:  Each  of  the  two  forms  is  an 
elght-p€ige  booklet  with  142  questions  (10  to 
a  factor  plus  2  'buffers')  to  be  answered  by 
"yes'  or  'no,'  'a'  or  'b,'  responses  on  a  stand- 
ard answer  sheet.  Instructions  are  given 
both  by  the  test  administrator  and  on  the 
booklet. 

"Where  \i8ed:  In  schools  and  clinics  gen- 
erally. 

"Research  baalB:  Six  researches  have  been 
published  describing  how  the  142  Items  were 
discovered  by  the  factor  analysis  of  over  300 
questions  designed  to  measure  various  as- 
pects of  personality,  how  the  various  un- 
wanted factors,  unreliable  items,  and 
response  tendencies  were  cut  out  in  the  ensu- 
ing questionnaire  confitmctlon.  and  how  the 
meanings  of  the  self-consistent  factors  were 
confirmed  against  those  at  the  16  PF  per- 
sonality tests,  and  the  criteria  behavior  rat- 
ings. Data  are  now  available  on  the  rela- 
tive roles  of  heredity  and  training  in  these 
factors. 

"Nonns:  Adequate  norms,  on  over  1.000 
cases,  are  now  available  for  boys  aitd  girls 
separately,  with  age  corrections,  over  12  to  18 
years  of  age.  for  those  personality  factors 
showing  age  trends." 

3.  The  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  Inc.,  from  cata- 
log page  34: 

"The  Junior-Senior  High  School  Person- 
ality Queetlotmalre  for  12  to  18  year  olds,  is 
a  multidimensional  Instrument  providing 
scores  on  14  independent  factors  Including 
general  intelligence,  emotional  maturity, 
anxiety,  level,  and  others.  Many  years  of 
research  have  succeeded  In  isolating  the  im- 
portant dimensions  of  child  personality  and 
producing  these  valid  and  useful  measures. 
The  Junior-Senior  High  School  Personality 
Questionnaire  is  a  valuable  group  test  to:  (1) 
pick  out  children  needing  individual  atten- 
tion and  guidance.  (3)  in  combination  with 
ability  measiu^s.  to  understand  and  predict 
school  progress,  (3)  serve  as  a  research  tool 
for  evaluating  scholastic,  personality  and 
character  education.  (4)  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment for  vocational  and  general  guidance." 

3.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  4: 

"For  children  13  to  18  years.  A  multi- 
dimensional test  which  measiues  14  inde- 
pendent and  significant  personality  factors, 
including:  general  intelligence,  emotional 
maturity,  anxiety  level,  super  ego  strength, 
and  cyclothjrmic-schlzophrenla.  Takes  30  to 
60  minutes.  Norms  are  based  on  1,000 
cases.  Kasy  to  administer,  score,  and  inter- 
pret." 

4.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  13: 

"Purpose:  Alike  In  clinical,  educatianal. 
and  vocational  guidance  dlagnosia.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  assess  all  major  aspects  of  the 
teenager's  scores  on  14  Independent  factors 
including  general  intelligence,  emotional 
maturity,  anxiety  level,  super  ego  strength, 
extraverslon,  etc.  Although  brief,  and  of 
inventory  form  (requiring,  however,  a  mini- 
mum of  reading  vocabulary),  the  separate 
measures  are  of  sufficient  acc\iracy  to  give  a 
substantial  multiple  correlation  predicting 
a  number  of  Important  real-life  criteria  and 
performances  such  as  popularity,  school  ad- 
justment and  achievement,  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

"Where  used:  In  schools  and  clinics  gen- 
erally. In  researches  on  Inheritance  of  per- 
sonality, and  on  personality  factors  in 
school  success,  family  life,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, etc." 

HILOaSTB    PSBBONALJTT    AMD    DfTXREST    DTVIM- 
TORT     (HPIT)     (HIGH   SCHOOL  TOEM) 

Author:  Not  given. 

Publisher  and  distributor:    (1)  Educators' 
Employers'  Tests  &  Services  Associates. 
Administration :  Group  or  IndivlduaL 
Range:  High  school. 
Time:  Within  one  class  period. 


1.  Educators'  Employers'  Tests  Jk  Services 
Associates,  from  catalog  page  8: 

"The  High  School  Form  of  the  Inventory 
has  been  prepared  for  recording  personal 
data  concerning  the  characteristics,  ambi- 
tions, and  interests  of  pupUls.  The  pupil 
makes  the  record  using  the  two  blanks  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Significant  features 
of  these  materials  are  their  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  opportunity  afforded  the  pupil 
to  record  responses  In  his  own  handwriting. 
The  Inventory,  which  may  be  used  with 
groups  or  Individuals,  can  be  given  within 
one  class  period.  For  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults the  Inventory  should  be  given  annually 
and  the  Information  blanks  filed  in  individ- 
ual pupil  folders." 

HOLLAND     VOCATIONAL     rKxmxiVCB    ntTKNTOBT 
<HVPI) 

Author:  Holland,  John  L.,  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corp. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Consulting 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration :  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  No  age  group  given. 

Time:  Requires  about  30  minutes. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  from 
catalog  page  31: 

"The  Holland  Inventory  is  essentially  a 
personality  test  which  employs  occupational 
item  content  and  is  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  reliable  and  relevant  data  about  per- 
sonality and  motivations  as  well  as  inter- 
ests can  be  obtained  from  responses  to  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  occupations.  Pres- 
ently the  Inventory  Is  scored  for  10  scales 
and  yields  three  response  set  scores.  Scales 
Include  physical  activity,  intellectuality,  re- 
sponsibility, conformity,  verbal  activity, 
emotionality,  control,  aggreeslveneas,  and 
masculinity -femininity." 

HOLTOCAM     nnCBLOT    RCHNIQtTS     (HrT) 

Author:  Holtxman.  W.  H. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Psycho- 
logical Corp. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range :  5-year-olds  to  adults. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp..  from  catalog 
page  56: 

"For  the  elicltatlon  and  appraisal  of  pro- 
Jectlve-expresslve  responses,  the  new  Holtz- 
man  inkblots  offer  the  clinical  sensitivity 
of  the  original  Rorschach  blots  plus  sub- 
stantially greater  objectivity  and  precision. 
Distinctive  advantages  of  the  "HIT"  Include: 

"Richer  and  more  varied  stimuli — a  total 
of  00  blots,  including  some  that  are  asym- 
metric, some  in  one  color  other  than  black, 
some  with  new  visual  textures. 

"Parallel  forms — two  forms.  A  and  B.  of  46 
blots  each,  to  evaluate  change  or  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

"One  response  to  each  blot — holding  the 
total  number  of  responses  more  nearly  con- 
stant sharpens  appreciably  the  discriminat- 
ing power  of  the  content,  determinant,  and 
other  comparisons  useful  to  diagnosticians. 

"Flexibility — experienced  psychodiagnos- 
tlclans  can  select  a  smaller  nxmiber  of  cards 
from  either  form  (or  both)  to  obtain  multi- 
ple responses  and  explore  more  intensively 
areas  of  special  Importance  in  the  particular 
case. 

"More  objective  scoring — axudysls  of  hnn- 
dreds  of  protocols,  using  modem  computer 
processes,  has  produced  a  scoring  guide  that 
makes  results  highly  reproducible  from  one 
scorer  to  another. 

"Percentile  norms — tor  22  response  varl- 
ablee  based  on  8  groups,  normal  and  path- 
ological, ranging  from  normal  6-year-olds  to 
adults  and  including  such  clinical  popula- 
tions as  schizophrenics  and  mental  defec- 
Uves. 

"Convenience— an  8-page  record  form  with 
miniature  outlines  of  the  46  blots  facilitates 
recording  and  scoring  as  well  as  clinical 
analysis   of   the   responses;    a    1-page   sum- 
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mary  sheet   adds   oonTenleno*  In  totaling 
Boares."  || 

HOTTSZ-TaXZ-PnSON    MOJSCTITi    TBCHNIQUS 
<H-T-P) 

Author:  Buck.  John  N. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  IndivlduaL 

Range:  3  years  and  older,  also  15  years  and 
older.  ■ 

Time:  Not  given.     II 

1.  Western  Psychological  Bervices,  from 
caUlog  page  7: 

"A  widely  used  versatile  projective  test 
with  increasing  applications  In  school,  clinic. 
practice,  and  research.  Provides  much  slg- 
nlfleant  diagnostic  and  prognostic  materials 
of  the  total  personality.  Is  both  a  verbal  and 
nonverbal  technique.  Used  with  subjects 
8  years  and  older.  Norms  available  for  sub- 
jects 16  years  and  older.  An  important 
clinical  instrximent." 

BXnCAN  SKLATIONS  INTXNTOKT    (HU) 

Author:  Bemberg,  Raymond  E.,  Los 
Angeles  State  College.  Department  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

Administration :  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  High  school,  college,  and  adxilts. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
page  4: 

"An  effectively  disguised  test  of  a  type  of 
social  (or  lawful)  conformity  which  dis- 
criminates between  samples  of  law  violators 
and  ordinary  conformists.  Objective  group 
test.  Constructed  with  use  of  the  'direction 
of  perception'  technique.  Comprehensive 
manual.  Norm  data  on  (1)  senior  high 
•cbool  boys;  (2)  college  students;  (8)  regular 
churchgoers;  (4)  Los  Angles  Police;  (6) 
male  inmates  of  a  California  youth  prison; 
(6)  adult  male  inmaties  Los  Angeles  County 
JaU;  (7)  adult  female  inmates,  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Jail. 

"Validity:  discriminates  between  conform- 
ist and  nonconformist  groups.  Social  con- 
formity defined  by  moral  values,  positive 
goals,  reality  testing,  ability  to  give  affection, 
tension  level,  and  impulslvity.  Thesis  by 
Roys  (1956)  showed  valid  difference  between 
delinquents  and  nondellnquents  in  Illinois." 

THX  XKnOBT  lUl    (TTT) 

Author:  Sargent,  Helen  D.,  Pli.  D. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  Not  giren. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  16: 

"A  verbal  projective  technique  for  person- 
*Uty  study  and  diagnosis.  Reinforces  and 
enriches  data  of  other  psychological  tests. 
Test  tasks  are  readily  acceptable  to  subjects. 
Has  many  clinical  uses." 

VAT  ANxxmr  acALS  vmntomHuaM  (ipat 
Ainamr) 

Authors:  Dr.  Raymond  Oattell.  research 
professor  in  psychology.  University  of  mi- 
Qois;  Dr.  I.  H.  Scheier.  test  editor,  IPAT. 

Publisher*  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates;  (2)  InsUtute  for  Personality 
Mid  AbUity  Testing;  (3)  the  Bobbs-Merrlll 
Co..  Inc.;  (4)  Western  Psychological  Serv- 
ices. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Senior  high  school  students  and 
kdults  of  most  educational  levels. 

Time:  About  6  to  10  minutes  on  an  av- 
erage. 

1-  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
pe«e7: 

"Purpoee:  Good  clinical  work  depends 
more  and  more,  nowadays,  upon  meaningful 
Instruments  of  measurement.  Krtenslve  re- 
cent research  has  separated  a  definite  gen- 
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eral  anxiety  factor  from  neurotlcism  and 
other  abnormal  symptom  groupings.  The 
present  test  is  one  of  two  (the  other  req\ilr- 
Ing  appcuiitus  and  greater  time) .  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  which  have  been  exhaus- 
tively demonstrated  against  fac«>rlal  and 
clinictd  criteria.  It  measures  general  anx- 
iety level  as  distinct  from  general  ne\ux>6ls 
or  psychosis. 

"This  test  Is  planned  for  use  as  a  brief  (6 
to  10  minutes),  verbal,  clinical  question- 
naire, clerically  scorable.  The  total  score  is 
also  susceptible  of  analysis  to  give  indica- 
tions of  anxiety  origins.  It  is  valuable  both 
In  dlagitosls  (where  it  separates,  for  example, 
anxiety  hysterics  from  general  neiu-otlcs  at 
the  0.001  significance  level)  and  In  prognosis 
vkrbere  it  can  be  readmlnistered  to  plot 
changes  during  therapy. 

"Where  iised:  It  is  Intended  for  general 
clinical  use  and  also  for  screening  out  in- 
dividuals. e.g..  in  college  counseling,  to  re- 
veal cases  in  need  of  advice  ch-  therapy." 

2.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  18: 

(This  company  has  the  same  worded  cata- 
log pertaining  to  this  test  as  the  above  com- 
pany (Psychometric  Affiliates).  However, 
the  following  Is  Included  by  this  company) : 

"The  test  is  designed  to  place  people  as 
to  anxiety  level,  psychiatric  or  other  clinical 
diagnosis.  The  new  1963  handbook  also  re- 
views a  great  deal  of  new  criterion  Informa- 
tion; for  example,  anxiety  levels  of  over  2,000 
clinical  cases  sorted  Into  23  groups  of  gen- 
eral clinical  Interest." 

3.  The  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co..  Inc.,  from  cata- 
log i>age  25 : 

"This  questiontuLire  is  for  senior  high 
school  students  and  adults  of  7th  grade 
educational  level  or  above.  Test  Is  untimed 
but  usually  required  only  6  to  10  minutes. 

"Its  Importance  for  guidance  Is  Indicated 
by  criteria  data  on  several  thoiisand  clinical 
cases  which  show  that  high  anxiety,  as 
measured  by  this  test,  predisposes  to  almost 
every  known  form  of  ps3rchologlcal  disorder." 

4.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  4: 

"A  brief  and  objective  measure  of  gen- 
eral anxiety,  distinct  from  neurosis  or 
peychosis.  Reveals  individuals  in  need  of 
psychotherapy  or  counseling.  Tat  high 
school  seniors  and  adults.  Takes  6  to  10 
minutes.  Easy  to  administer,  soore,  and 
interpret." 

IPAT     BOHT-PAaALLXL-roaiC     ANXZXTT     BATTZST 
(IPAT-S) 

Authors:  Scheier.  Ivan  H.,  Ph.  D..  test 
editor.  Institute  for  Personality  and  AbUity 
Testixkg:  Cattell.  Dr.  Raymond  B..  Ph.  D^ 
D.  Sc..  research  professor  In  psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  InsUtute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Normal  or  abnormal  adults  down 
to  14  or  IS  years  of  age  and  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  educational  level. 

Time:  About  10  to  15  minutes  per  torm. 

I.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  19: 

"Purpoee:  This  battery,  the  first  of  its 
type,  provides  as  many  as  eight  comparable 
forms  for  the  repeated  measurement  of 
anxiety  level  over  time.  Each  of  the  8  forms 
contains  50  Items,  distributed  over  7  sub- 
tests of  questionnaire  and  objective  (dis- 
guised-in-purpose)    type. 

"Only  two  or  three  of  the  same  items  are 
repeated  from  form  to  form.  Thus,  the 
forms  can  be  xised  for  repeated  measurement 
of  anxiety,  no  matter  how  short  the  interval 
between  testings  (e.g.,  immediately  before 
and  after  a  therapy  session,  application  of  a 
stress  condition,  etc.).  Nonrepetltlon  of 
items  also  means  that  the  forms  can  be  com- 
bined with  one  another  as  desired,  to  pro- 
duce more  highly  reliable  and  Intensive 
measurement  of  anxiety  at  any  one  testing 
occasion. 


"Where  used:  Mainly  In  clinical ' practice 
and  research." 


IPAT  BUMOB  TIBT  Op 
(XPAT-BUMOa) 


AUTT 


Autluics:  Cattell,  Dr.  Raymond  B..  rsaearch 
professor.  University  of  nilnoAs;  Tollefson, 
Donald  L.,  assistant  professor,  St.  Olaf's 
OoUege. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Institute 
for  Perscmality  and  Ability  Testing;  (2) 
Western  Psychological  Services. 

Administration:   Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  For  senior  high  school,  college,  and 
adults  generally. 

lime:   About  80  to  48  minutes  per  form. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  34: 

"Purpose:  The  test  is  designed  to  measure 
basic  personality  factors  and  motivation 
structure  by  an  attractive  and  Indirect  ap- 
proach; for  use  In  circumstances  where  the 
subject  should  not  realize  that  a  personality 
test  is  being  given  or  where  dec^Jtions  might 
be  attempted  on  the  ordinary  questionnaire 
test.  Naturally,  it  also  has  disadvantages 
compared  with  a  questionnaire,  notahly  that 
some  jokes  are  known  to  some  subjects,  thus 
reducing  the  reliability  of  the  Intercorrela- 
tlons.  The  test  is  of  clinical  value  In 
dynamic  analysts,  probing  the  nature  and 
strength  of  persotuOlty  reactions  kqit  under 
repression." 

2.  Western  Psyohologloal  Senrioes,  from 
catalog  page  4: 

"Measures  baMe  personality  factors  and 
motivation  structvu-e.  Uses  a  new.  inter- 
esting, and  indirect  approach  by  probing 
nature  and  strength  of  personality  reactions 
under  repression.  Based  on  factor  analysis 
studies.  Extensive  nonns  for  sttident  popu- 
lation only." 


THX  IPAT   ICVmC  PaE^EKBIVCS  nVT  OP  PBtSON- 
AUTT    (IPAT    BCTTOC) 

Authors :  Cattell.  Dr.  Raymond  B..  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Eber,  Herbert,  W,  consulting 
psychologist. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psy- 
ch<Hnetrlc  Affiliates:  (2)  Institute  for  Vtt- 
sonallty  and  AblU^  Testing;  (S)  Western 
Psychological  Servloes. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Tat  adults  and  ehiktran  (Awn  to 
6  years). 

Time:  ny^  mlnntea.  form  A:  27%  minutes, 
form  B;  66  minutes  total. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
page  7: 

"Purpose:    Emotional   reactions  to  music 
have  long  been  known  to  express  4aep  per- 
sonality differences.    Ttoi*  test  utataes  pnT-  * 
erenoes  for  excerpts  pla3red  on  a  reeonl  as 
a  means  ctf  getting  at  primary  paraosallty 
dimensions,  especially  those  of  teaaparament  ' 
and  dynamic  tendendea.     As  a  peraooality^ 
test  it  has  ttie  advantage  of  being  pleasant 
to  take,  simple  to  administer,  and  readily  ap- 
plicable to  such  groups  as  psychotica,  chil-  - 
dren.  iUlterates,  the  bUnd.  etc" 

2.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  24: 

(Identically  as  the  Psyehanietric  Affiliates 
except  for  the  following) : 

"Where  used:  In  clinics,  schools,  mental 
hoq>ltals.  and  in  research." 

S.  Western  Psychologloal  Servioea.  from 
catalog  page  16: 

"A  new  and  indirect  approach  to  Inalght- 
f ul  understanding  of  personality  rttnwmatnns. 
Uses  emotional  reactions  to  music.  Dis- 
criminates normal  from  abnormal  indlTkl- 
uals.  Easy  to  administer,  aoore.  and  inter- 
pret. For  individuals,  groups,  oliildraii,  11- 
Uterates.  handicapped  psyohotics.  and  nor- 
mal adults.    Takes  about  one  hour." 


jOHitaoir 
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(XOHmON) 

Author:  Johnson,  Roswell  H.,  Ph.  D.. 
(Pittsburgh).  Director  of  counseling  emerl- 
ttn,  American  instlttite  cC  VkbbSIj  Btiations. 
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Rjuiffe:  For  elMsroom  damoostnttlozi. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Consulting  PsychoIogUte  Preae,  from 
eat&log  page  14: 

"An  Mlaptatlon  or  Stanford  Form  A  for 
group  administration.  Verbatim  InaCruc- 
tlona  for  Induction.  Subjecta  record  their 
own  reeponses.  Useful  for  claMroocn  demon- 
stration as  well  as  research." 

RXSTOH    PBUONAL    SDJ  U8TMKWT    INVSMTOBT 
(HXSTON) 

Author:  Heeton,  Joseph  C,  Ph.  D..  director 
of  bureau  of  testing  and  research  and  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychology,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, Oreencastle,  Ind. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcourt. 
Brace  &  World,  Inc.  (2)  Bxireau  of  Educa- 
tional Ueasurements. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Grades  9-12,  college,  adult. 

Time;  About  45  minutes. 

1.  Harcourt,  Brace  *  World,  Inc.,  from 
catalog  page  74: 

"A  measure  of  six  Important  traits  of  per- 
sonal adjustment:  analytical  thlnl^ng, 
sociability,  emotional  stability,  oonfldence, 
personal  relations,  and  home  satisfaction. 
Questions  are  answered  yes  or  no." 

2.  Btireau  of  Bduoatlonal  Meastirements, 
from  catalog  page  23 : 

"This  Inventory  wUl  be  found  useful  In 
student  personnel  work  and  In  counseling 
adults  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  it 
measures  six  Important  traits  of  personal 
adjustment:  theee  traits  are  well  established 
and  easily  Interpreted;  (2)  a  pupil's  score 
on  one  trait  Ls  oocnpletely  Independent  of  his 
score  on  the  other  traits:  (S)  It  affords  ade- 
quate statistical  reliability  oif  measurement; 
(4)  validation  has  been  carried  out  both 
statistically  and  by  actual  clinical  use;  (6)  It 
Is  \isable  at  either  college  or  high  school 
level;  (6)  stable  and  representative  norms 
are  provided  for  the  different  age  levels  and 
both  sexes;  (7)  It  Is  simple  to  administer 
and  tmusually  convenient  to  score. 

"Attached  answer  sheets  are  provided  for 
rapid  handscorlng.  Separate  answer  sheets 
for  matditne  scoring  are  available.  A  com- 
prehensive manual  explains  In  detail  the 
methods  of  administering,  scoring,  and  Inter- 
preting the  Inventory." 

THX      HUH      SCBOOI.     PXBSOJfALITT      OXTXSTION- 
JfSIBB    <aSPQ> 

Authors:  Cattell.  Dr.  Raymond,  Ph.  D. 
D.  Sc.  research  professor  In  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Beloff,  Dr.  Halla,  M-A., 
Queen's  University,  Northern  Ireland; 
Coan.  Dr.  Richard  W..  University  of  Arizona. 

Pubilahsrs  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Afn Mates;  (2)  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Co.. 
Inc.;  (8)  Western  Psychological  Services; 
(4)  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing. 

Administration:   Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Por  children  of  12  to  17  or  18  years. 

Time:  Averaging  a  half  hour  for  one  form 
but  ranging  to  1  hour. 

1.  Psychometric  Afflllates.  from  catalog 
page  6: 

"Purpose:  Alike  in  clinical,  educational, 
and  vocational  guidance  diagnosis.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  assess  all  major  aspects  of  the 
child's  personality.  This  multidimensional 
test  gives  scores  on  14  independent  factors 
including  general  intelligence,  emotional 
maturity,  anxiety  level,  super  ego  strength, 
cyclothymla-schlzothymia,  etc.  Although 
brief,  and  of  inventory  form  (requiring, 
however,  a  minimum  of  reading  vocabu- 
lary), the  separate  measures  are  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  give  a  substantial  multiple  cor- 
relation predicting  a  number  of  Important 
real-life  criteria  and  performances.  The 
HSPQ  dimensions  parallel  those  of  the  16 
PP  adult  qoestionnaire,  making  possible 
systematic  continuoxis  or  cross-sectional 
comparisons  over  the  age  ranges  covered. 
The  HSPQ  also  overUps  sllghUy  with  the 
upper  age  limit  of  the  younger-age  CPQ. 


"Format:  Xach  of  the  two  forms  Is  an 
eight-page  booklet  with  142  questions  (10  to 
a  factor  plus  2  'bviffers')  to  be  answered  b/ 
'yes'  or  'no,'  'a'  or  'b,'  responses  on  a  stand- 
ard answer  sheet.  Instructions  are  given 
both  by  the  test  administrator  and  on  the 
booklet. 

"Where  \ued:  In  schot^  and  clinics  gen- 
erally. 

"Research  basis:  Six  researches  have  been 
published  describing  how  ths  142  Items  were 
discovered  by  the  factor  analysis  of  over  800 
questions  designed  to  measure  various  as- 
pects of  personality,  1k>w  the  various  un- 
wanted factors,  unreliable  items,  and 
response  tendencies  were  cut  out  in  the  ensu- 
ing questionnaire  constmctlon,  and  how  the 
meanings  of  the  self-consistent  factors  were 
confirmed  against  those  of  the  16  FP  per- 
sonality tests,  and  the  criteria  behavior  rat- 
ings. Data  are  now  available  on  the  rela- 
tive roles  of  heredity  and  training  in  these 
factors. 

"Norms:  Adequate  norms,  on  over  1.000 
cases,  are  now  available  for  boys  and  girls 
separately,  with  age  corrections,  over  12  to  18 
years  of  age.  for  those  personality  factors 
showing  age  trends." 

2.  The  Bobbs-MerrlU  Co.,  Inc.,  from  cata- 
log page  24: 

"The  Junior-Senior  High  School  Person- 
ality Questionnaire  for  12  to  18  year  olds,  is 
a  multidimensional  instrtunent  providing 
scores  on  14  independent  factors  including 
general  Intelligence,  emotional  nuiturity, 
anxiety,  level,  and  others.  Many  years  of 
research  have  succeeded  in  Isolating  the  im- 
portant dimensions  of  child  personality  and 
producing  these  valid  and  useful  measxires. 
The  Junior-Senior  High  School  Personality 
Questionnaire  is  a  valuable  group  test  to :  ( 1 ) 
pick  out  children  needing  individual  atten- 
tion and  guidance.  (2)  in  combination  with 
ability  measures,  to  understand  and  predict 
school  progress,  (3)  serve  as  a  research  tool 
for  evaluating  scholastic,  personality  and 
character  education.  (4)  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment for  vocational  and  general  guidance." 

3.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  4: 

"For  children  12  to  18  years.  A  mulU- 
dlmenslonal  test  which  measures  14  inds- 
pendent  and  significant  personality  factors, 
including:  general  Intelliganoe.  emotional 
maturity,  anxiety  level,  super  ego  strength, 
and  cjrclothynaic-schisophrenla.  Takes  80  to 
60  minutes.  Norms  are  based  on  1,000 
cases.  Kasy  to  administer,  score,  and  inter- 
pret." 

4.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  12 : 

"Purpose:  Alike  in  clinical,  educational, 
and  vocational  guidance  diagnosis,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  assess  all  major  aspects  of  the 
teenager's  scores  on  14  Independent  factors 
including  general  Intelligence,  emotional 
maturity,  anxiety  l«vel,  super  ego  strength, 
extraverston.  etc.  Althou^  brief,  and  of 
Inventory  form  (requiring,  however,  a  mini- 
mum of  reading  vocabulary ) .  the  separate 
measures  are  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  a 
substantial  multiple  correlation  predicting 
a  number  of  Important  real-life  criteria  and 
performances  such  as  popularity,  school  ad- 
justment and  achievement,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

"Where  used:  In  schools  and  clinics  gen- 
erally, in  researches  on  Inheritance  of  per- 
sonality, and  on  personality  factors  in 
school  success,  family  life.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, etc." 
snjiBXTH  pmasoNAurr  akd  nmrnasT  nrvuf- 

TOIT    (HPIT)     (HIGH    BCBOOL   rO«>C) 

Author:  Not  given. 

Publisher  and  distributor:   (1)  Educators' 
Employers'  Tests  &  Services  Associates. 
Administration :  Group  or  Individual. 
Range:  High  school. 
Time :  Within  one  class  period. 


1.  Educators'  Employers'  Tests  *  Services 
Associates,  from  catalog  page  fl: 

"The  High  School  Form  of  the  Inventory 
has  been  prepared  for  recording  personal 
data  concerning  ths  characteristics,  ambi- 
tions, and  interests  of  pupils.  Ths  pupil 
makes  the  record  using  the  two  blanks  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Significant  features 
of  these  materials  are  their  cocaprehensive- 
ness  and  the  opportunity  afforded  the  pupil 
to  record  responses  in  his  own  handwriting. 
The  Inventory,  which  may  be  used  with 
groups  or  Individuals,  can  be  given  within 
one  class  period.  For  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults the  inventory  should  be  given  annually 
and  the  information  blanks  filed  in  individ- 
ual pupil  folders." 

HOLLAND     VOCATIONAL     paERSXirCZ    DrVKNTOXT 
(HVPI) 

Author:  Holland,  John  L.,  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corp. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Consulting 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration :  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  No  age  group  given. 

Time :  Requires  about  30  minutes. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  from 
catalog  page  21 : 

"The  Holland  Inventory  Is  essentially  a 
personality  test  which  employs  occupational 
Item  content  and  is  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  reliable  and  relevant  data  about  per- 
sonality and  motivations  as  well  as  inter- 
ests can  be  obtained  from  responses  to  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  occupations.  Pres- 
ently the  Inventory  Is  scored  for  10  scales 
and  yields  three  response  set  scores.  Scales 
include  physical  activity,  intellectuality,  re- 
sponsibility, conformity,  vertial  activity, 
emotionality,  control,  aggressiveness,  and 
masculinity-femininity." 

HOLTZatAIC     imCBLOT    TXCHMIQUS     <Hrr) 

Author:  Holtsman,  W. H. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Psycho- 
logical Corp. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range :  6-year-olds  to  adults. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Ths  Psychological  Corp..  from  catalog 
page  66: 

"For  the  ellcltatlon  and  appraisal  of  pro- 
Jectlve-expresslve  responses,  the  new  Holtz- 
man  Inkblots  offer  the  clinical  sensitivity 
of  ths  original  Rorschach  blots  plus  sub- 
stantially greater  objectivity  and  precision. 
Distinctive  advantages  of  the  "HIT"  include; 

"Richer  and  more  varied  stimuli — a  total 
of  OO  blots,  including  some  that  are  asym- 
metric, some  In  one  color  other  than  black, 
some  with  new  visual  textures. 

"Parallel  forms — two  forms,  A  and  B,  of  46 
blots  each,  to  evaluate  change  or  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

"One  response  to  each  blot — holding  ths 
total  number  of  responses  more  nearly  con- 
stant sharpens  appreciably  the  discriminat- 
ing power  of  the  content,  determinant,  and 
other  comparisons  xiseful  to  diagnosticians. 

"Flexibility — experienced  psychodiagnos- 
ticians  can  select  a  smaller  number  of  cards 
from  either  form  (or  both)  to  obtain  multi- 
ple responses  and  explore  more  Intensively 
areas  of  special  Importance  in  the  particular 
case. 

"More  objective  scoring — analysis  of  hun- 
dreds of  protocols,  using  modern  computer 
processes,  has  produced  a  scoring  guide  that 
makes  results  highly  reproducible  from  one 
scorer  to  another. 

"Percentile  norms— for  22  reeiwnse  vari- 
ables based  on  8  groups,  normal  and  path- 
ological, ranging  from  normal  S-year-olds  to 
adults  and  including  such  clinical  populs- 
tlons  as  schisophrenics  and  mental  defec- 
tives. 

"Convenience— an  8-page  record  form  with 
■ainlature  outlines  of  the  46  blots  facilitates 
recording  and  scoring  as  well  as  clinical 
analysis  of  the  respooaes;    a   l-page  sum- 
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mary   dieet   adds   oon-venlenoe   In   totaling 
soores." 

HOirSX-TlKE-PnSOM    FtOJSCTITS    TCCHNIQX7S 
(H-»-P) 

Author:  Buck.  John  M. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  IndlviduaL 

Range ;  3  years  and  older,  also  15  years  and 
older. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
caUlog  page  7: 

"A  widely  used  versatile  projective  test 
with  Increasing  applications  In  schocd,  clinic, 
practice,  and  research.  Provides  much  sig- 
nificant diagnostic  and  prognostic  materials 
of  the  total  personality.  Is  both  a  verbal  and 
nonverbal  technique.  Used  with  subjects 
8  years  and  older.  Norms  available  for  sub- 
jects 18  years  and  older.  An  Important 
clinical  Instniment." 

BTTIIAM  kSLATIONS  INVXNTOaT    <BU) 

Author:  Bemberg,  Raymond  E.,  Los 
Angeles  State  College.  Department  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Afflllates. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  High  school,  college,  and  adults. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
page  4: 

"An  effectively  dlsgiiised  test  of  a  type  of 
social  (or  lawful)  conformity  which  dis- 
criminates between  samples  of  law  violators 
and  ordinary  conformists.  Objective  group 
test.  Constructed  with  use  of  the  'direction 
of  perception'  technique.  Comprehensive 
manual.  Norm  data  on  (1)  senior  high 
school  boys;  (2)  college  studen to;  (8)  regular 
chiirchgoers;  (4)  Los  Angles  Police;  (6) 
male  inmates  of  a  California  youth  prtson; 
(6)  adult  male  Inmates  Los  Angeles  County 
Jail;  (7)  adult  female  inmates,  Los  Angeles 
•^County  Jail. 

"Validity:  discriminates  between  conform- 
ist and  nonconformist  groups.  Social  oon- 
formlty  defined  by  nx>ral  values,  positive 
goals,  reality  testing,  ability  to  give  affection, 
tension  level,  and  impulslvity.  Thesis  by 
Roys  (1955)  showed  vaUd  difference  between 
delinquenU  and  nondellnquento  In  Illinois." 

THx  nvnaBT  txst  (tit) 

Author:  Sargent.  Helen  D.,  PIl  D. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Wsetem 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  Not  gtven. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  16: 

"A  verbal  projective  technique  for  person- 
ality stiidy  and  diagnosis.  Reinforces  and 
enriches  data  of  other  psychological  tssts. 
Test  tasks  are  readily  acceptable  to  subjecto. 
Has  many  clinical  uses." 

VAT  AKXnCTT    eCALS  ^VBSTIOIIMAISS    (IPAT 


> 

Authors:  Dr.  Raymond  Cattell,  research 
professor  in  psychology,  Univmslty  of  nil- 
Qols;  Dr.  I.  H.  Scheler.  teet  editor,  IPAT. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Afflllates;  (2)  InsUtute  for  Personality 
ind  AblUty  TesUng;  (3)  the  Bobbs-lierriU 
Co.,  Inc.;  (4)  Western  Psychological  Serv- 
ices. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 
Range:   Senior  high  school  stwlenU  and 

tdulto  of  most  educational  levels. 

Time:  About  6  to  10  minutes  on  an  av- 
erage. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
PMs  7: 

"Purpoee:  Oood  dltnlcal  work  depends 
(Bore  and  more,  nowadays,  upon  meaningful 
Instruments  of  measurement.  Extensive  re- 
cent research  has  separated  a  definite  gen- 
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eral  anxiety  factor  from  neuroticism  and 
other  abnormal  sympt<»n  groupings.  The 
present  test  is  one  of  two  (the  other  requir- 
ing apparatus  and  greater  time) ,  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  which  have  been  exhaus- 
tively demonstrated  against  factorial  and 
clinical  criteria.  It  measures  general  anx- 
iety level  as  distinct  from  general  neurosis 
or  psychosis. 

"This  test  Is  planned  for  use  as  a  brief  (6 
to  10  minutes),  verbal,  clinical  question- 
naire, clerically  scorable.  The  total  score  is 
also  sxisceptlble  of  analsrsis  to  give  indica- 
tions of  anxiety  origins.  It  is  valuable  both 
in  diagnosis  (where  it  separates,  for  example, 
anxiety  hjrsterlcs  from  general  neiuotics  at 
the  0.001  significance  level)  and  in  prognosis 
where  it  can  be  readminlstered  to  plot 
changes  dviring  therapy. 

"Where  used:  It  is  intended  for  general 
clinical  use  and  also  for  screening  out  In- 
dividuals, e.g.,  in  college  counseling,  to  re- 
veal cases  in  need  of  advice  or  therapy." 

2.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  18: 

(This  company  has  the  same  worded  cata- 
log pertaining  to  this  test  as  the  above  com- 
pany (Psychometric  Afflllates).  However, 
the  following  is  Included  by  this  company)  : 

"The  test  is  designed  to  place  people  as 
to  anxiety  level,  psychiatric  or  other  clinical 
diagnosis.  The  new  1963  handbook  also  re- 
views a  great  deal  of  new  criterion  informa- 
tion; for  example,  anxiety  levels  of  over  2,000 
clinical  cases  sorted  into  23  groups  of  gen- 
eral clinical  Interest." 

3.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  from  cata- 
log page  36 : 

"This  questionnaire  is  for  senior  high 
school  studento  and  adulto  of  7th  grade 
educational  level  or  above.  Test  Is  untlmed 
but  usually  required  only  6  to  10  minutes. 

"Its  Importance  for  guidance  is  indicated 
by  criteria  data  on  several  tho\isand  clinical 
cases  which  show  that  high  anxiety,  as 
measured  by  this  test,  predisposes  to  almost 
every  known  form  of  ps3rchologlcal  disorder." 

4.  Western  Psychological  Servioee.  fnxn 
catalog  page  4: 

"A  brief  and  objective  measure  of  gen- 
eral anxiety,  distinct  from  neurosis  or 
psychosis.  Reveals  individuals  in  need  of 
psychotherapy  or  counseling.  For  high 
school  seniors  and  adulto.  Takes  6  to  10 
minutes.  Easy  to  administer,  score,  and 
interpret." 

IPAT     SIQBT-PAaALIXL-fOaif     ANZICTT     BATTEkT 
(IPAT-«) 

Authors:  Scheler.  Ivan  H..  Pli.  D..  test 
editor,  Instltuto  for  PersonaUty  and  Ability 
V^astlng;  Cattell.  Dr.  Raymond  B..  Ph.  D.. 
D.  Sc..  research  professor  In  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Institute 
for  PersonaUty  and  Ability  Testing. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Normal  or  abnormal  adulto  down 
to  14  or  16  years  of  age  and  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  educational  level. 

Time:  About  10  to  15  minutes  per  form. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  19: 

"Purpose:  This  battery,  the  first  of  Ito 
type,  provides  as  many  as  eight  oocnparable 
forms  for  the  repeated  measurement  of 
anxiety  level  over  time.  Each  of  the  8  forms 
contains  50  Items,  distributed  over  7  sub- 
testo  of  questionnaire  and  objective  (dis- 
guised-In -purpoee)    type. 

"Only  two  or  three  of  the  same  Items  are 
repeated  from  form  to  form.  Thus,  the 
forms  can  be  used  for  repeated  measurement 
of  anxiety,  no  matter  how  short  the  Interval 
between  testings  (e.g..  immediately  before 
and  after  a  therapy  session,  application  of  a 
stress  condition,  ete.).  Nonrepetltlon  of 
Items  also  means  that  the  forms  can  be  com- 
bined with  one  another  as  desired,  to  pro- 
duce more  highly  reliable  and  Intensive 
measuretnent  of  anxiety  at  any  one  testii^ 
ooeaeion. 


"Where  used:  Mainly  in  clinical  practice 
and  reeearch." 

THB  IPAT  HTTMOB  TXBT  Or  PBUOMALBTT 

(IPAT-BtmOX) 

AutlUMrs:  Cattell.  Dr.  Raymond  B..  research 
professor.  University  of  Ulinota;  ToUefson. 
Donald  L.,  assistant  professor,  St.  Olaf's 
OoUege. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Institute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing;  (2) 
Western  Psychological  Services. 

Administration:   Group  or  individual. 

Range :  For  senior  high  school,  college,  and 
adulto  gen«-aUy. 

Time:  About  SO  to  46  minutes  per  form. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  24 : 

"Pttrpose:  The  test  is  designed  to  measure 
basic  personality  factors  and  motivation 
structtnv  by  an  attractive  and  Indirect  ap- 
proach; for  iise  In  circumstances  who^  the 
subject  should  not  realize  that  a  personality 
test  is  being  given  or  where  deceptions  might 
be  attempted  on  the  ordinary  questionnaire 
test.  Naturally,  It  also  has  disadvantages 
compared  with  a  questionnaire,  notably  that 
some  Jokes  are  known  to  some  subjecto,  thus 
reducing  the  reliability  of  the  Intercorrela- 
tions.  The  test  is  of  clinical  value  in 
dynamic  analysis,  probing  the  nature  and 
strength  of  personality  reactions  kepi  under 
repression." 

2.  Western  Psychologloal  Servioee.  from 
catalog  page  4: 

"Measures  basic  personality  factors  and 
motivation  structure.  Uses  a  new.  Inter- 
esting, and  Indirect  approach  by  probing 
nature  and  strength  of  personality  reactions 
under  repM-ession.  Based  on  factor  analysis 
studies.  Extensive  norms  for  student  popu- 
lation only." 

THX  IPAT   MTTSIC   FVXPBmrCK   TCBT  OT  PBtaON- 
ALTTT    (IPAT   ICTTaK) 

Authors :  Cattell,  Dr.  Raymond  B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Eber,  Herbert.  W..  consulting 
psychologist. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psy- 
chometric Affiliates;  (2)  Institute  for  Per- 
sonality and  Ability  Testing;  (8)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Group  or  IndlviduaL 

Range:  For  adults  and  children  (dosm  to 
6  years). 

Time:  27Vi  minutes,  form  A;  37 Vi  minutes, 
form  B;  66  minutes  total. 

1.  Psychometric  Afnilates,  from  cataloc 
page  7: 

"Piirpose:  Emotional  reactions  to  musie 
have  long  been  known  to  express  deep  par-  ^ 
sonallty  differences.  This  test  utUlzee  piraC- ' 
erences  for  excerpto  played  on  a  record  as 
a  means  al  cetUng  at  primary  pereonallty 
dimensions,  especially  those  of  tenpeiament 
and  dynamic  tendenctea.  As  a  personality 
test  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  pleasant 
to  take,  simple  to  administer,  and  readily  ap- 
plicable to  such  groups  as  psyehotlca,  chil- 
dren. UUterates.  the  bUnd.  etc" 

2.  Institute  tar  Personality  and  AblUty 
TeeOng.  from  catalog  page  34: 

(Identically  as  ths  Psychoinetrlc  Affiliates 
except  for  the  following) : 

"Where  used:  In  clinics,  schools,  mental 
hospitals,  and  in  research." 

3.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  p<ige  16: 

"A  new  and  Indirect  approach  to  UMtght- 
ful  understanding  of  pereonallty  dlmanalaos. 
Uses  emotional  reactions  to  music.  Dis- 
criminates normal  from  abnormal  Individ- 
uals. Easy  to  administer,  soore,  and  inter- 
pret. For  individuals,  groups,  oklldrea.  11- 
Uterates.  handicapped  paychattos.  and  nor- 
mal adulto.    Takea  about  <»e  hotir." 

JOBIfSOir  TSSCPBaASCCMT  AlfALTMi   (JORMaOM) 

Author:  Johnson.  Boswell  H..  Ph.  D., 
(Pittsburgh) .  Director  of  eounaellnc  emeri- 
tus, American  Institute  of  Funny  Belatlans. 
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PubU*h«r  ank^tstrlbutor:  (1)  CaUIoml* 
Te«t  BtxTMu.        V  N 

Admlnlatratlon :  ©roup  or  Indlvldtial. 

Rime*:  Hlcfa  tchool  students,  colleg*  stu- 
dents  and  adults. 

Tim*:  40-60  minutes  are  usually  suOclent. 

1.  California  Test  Bureau,  from  eataloc 
page  89: 

"This  inventory  is  designed  to  reveal  sev- 
eral bebavior  tendencies  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  It  provides  In- 
formation concerning  some  of  the  factors 
involved  In  relatlonehlps  between  mates. 
famlUaa.  colleagues,  and  coworkers.  It  is 
widely  used  In  marital  counseling. 

"The  analysis  requires  the  selection  of  one 
of  three  possible  responees  to  each  of  a  series 
of  questions  about  a  person  called  the  'Sub- 
ject' or  'S'.  The  'Subject'  la  usvially  the  In- 
dividual responding,  but  may  be  someone 
well  acquainted  with  the  'Subject'.  The  nine 
behavior  patterns  or  tendencies  are  expressed 
by  the  following  scales:  composed-nervous, 
'gay-hearted'-depresslve,  quiet-active,  cold- 
ccMXlial,  'hard-boiled'-sympathetlc,  objective- 
subjective,  submissive-aggressive,  apprecia- 
tive-critical,   Impulslve-'aelf-mastery'. 

"This  Instriiment  is  virtually  aelf-adminis- 
tering.  Complete  instructions  for  adminis- 
tration, scoring,  and  interpretation  are  pro- 
vided in  the  manual." 


Ko    paowBirsBs    scals    and    CRBCXLIST     (KS) 

Author:  Kvaraceua.  William  C,  profeeeor 
of  education,  Boston  University. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Haroourt. 
Brace  *  World.  Inc.;  (>)  Western  Psychologi- 
cal Servioea. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  individual. 

Ranee:  Orades  7-12. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Harcourt,  Brace  St  World,  Inc.,  from 
catalog,  page  79: 

"A  device  that  Identlflas  children  whose 
environment  and  erpr eased  attitudes  and 
opinions  closely  resemble  thoee  of  delin- 
quents." 

3.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  27 : 

"A  delinquency  proxMness  scale.  High 
positive  scores  Identify  children  whose  ex- 
pressed attitudes  and  opinions  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  delinquents.  Scale  Is  for  grades 
7-12.  CheekUat  Is  for  any  age.  Booklet  con- 
tains scale  and  checklist.  Takes  about  25 
minutes." 

LBAOBBSHXP  ABXUTT  SVaLTTATIOW    (LAB) 

Author:  Cassel,  R.  N..  Ed.  D.;  Stancik,  E.  J. 
ICJL 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

AdmlnlstratlOD :  Not  given. 
*    Bangs:  Qradse  9-12  and  adults. 

Time:  Not  glTsn. 

1.  Wsstsrn  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  paffs  ft: 

"A  nsw  objective  measurement  for  the 
identlfteation  of  leadership  and  behavior; 
assssses  the  decision-making  pattern  when 
a  person  fiinctlons  as  a  leader  In  influencing 
Individuals  or  groups.  Presents  50  practical 
probleau  to  be  resolved.  Norms  from  ninth 
grade  through  adult  levels.  Easy  to  admin- 
ister, score,  and  interpret." 

Line  AOJTTSTlfSMT  IMVSMTOaT    (LAI) 

Authors:  Doll.  Ronald  C,  AM.,  Instructor, 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University; 
Wrightstone.  J.  Wayne.  Ph.  D.,  director,  edu- 
cational research,  board  of  education,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  Acorn  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  individual. 

Range:  Grades  9  through  12. 

Time:  Usually  requires  25  minutes. 

1.  Acorn  PublishlJig  Co.,  from  catalog  page 

"This  inventory,  for  use  with  pupils  in 
grades  9  throu^  12.  is  helpful  both 
in  c\UTlcul\mi  study  and  in  guidance  work. 
It  conforms  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 


tion's life  adjustment  program  in  the  meas- 
uring ot  pupils'  general  adjiutment  to  their 
high  school  cxirrlculum  as  well  as  their  feel- 
ing of  need  for  additional  experience  in  13 
specific  areas,  such  as  consvimer  educa- 
tion; religion,  morals,  and  ethics;  family  liv- 
ing; vocational  orientation  and  preparation; 
reading  and  study  skills;  citixenship  educa- 
tion. The  Inventory  can  be  used  in  curric- 
ulum surveys  and  for  diagnosis  of  the 
ciirrlculum  maladjustments  of  individual 
pupils." 

MAKZ  A   PKTUU  8TOBT    (MAPS)  i(' 

Author:  Shneldman.  E.  8.  > 

Publishers  and  distributors:  1.  Psyc^og- 
Ical  Corp. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  Not  given. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp..  from  catalog, 
page  57: 

"A  projective  method  in  which  the  exam- 
inee chooses  a  background,  populates  it  with 
figures,  and  tells  a  story  to  account  for  his 
choices  and  arrangement,  or  uses  the  figures 
to  act  out  his  story  dramatically.  The  22 
pictorial  backgrounds  range  from  such  def- 
initely structured  ones  as  a  bedroom,  a  bath- 
room, etc.,  to  such  ambiguous  ones  as  a  vague 
grotto  or  cavelike  opening.  There  are  67 
cutout  figures  of  i>er8ons  (young,  old, 
clothed,  nude,  wounded,  etc.)  and  animals. 
The  examiner  may  probe  further  by  asking 
tor  story  about  specific  figures  and /or  back- 
grounds; MAPS  may  also  be  used  in  therapy. 

"A  miniature  theater  which  also  serves  as 
a  carrying  case  Is  optional.  Its  use  makes  it 
possible  for  the  figures  to  stand  erect  at  vary- 
Iz^  distances  in  front  of  the  background; 
without  It,  the  pictxire  is  simply  laid  fiat  and 
the  figures  laid  on  it.  The  theater  is  made  of 
wood  and  attractively  finished." 

MXMTAL    HXALTH    AMALTSIS     (MHA) 

Authors:  Thorpe,  Louis  P.,  Ph.  D.  (North- 
western) profeeeor  of  education  and  psy- 
chology. University  of  Southern  California; 
Clark,  Willis  W..  Ed.  D.  (Southern  Califor- 
nia) executive  vice  president,  California  Test 
Bureau;  Tlegs,  Ernest  W.,  Ph.  D.  (liflnneeoU) 
professor  of  education.  Los  Angeles  State 
College. 

(Por  ftu-thw  infonxkatlon  on  the  back- 
grounds of  the  authors,  above,  refer  to  ma- 
terial given  with  "California  Tsst  of  Per- 
sonality," or  page  2  of  the  "Manual  of  In- 
structions.") 

Publishers  and  distributor:  (1)  California 
Test  Bureau. 

Administration:    Oroup  or  individual. 

Range :  Elementary :  gradee  4-6,  junior  high 
level:  grades  7-0,  secondary:  grades  9-col- 
lege. 

Time:  No  time  limit.  Itorty-flve  to  fifty 
mlnu^  are  usually  sufficient. 

1.  California  Test  Bureau,  from  catalog, 
page  90: 

"Tlie  purjKwes  of  the  Mental  Health  Analy- 
sis are  to  (1)  Assist  in  obtaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subtle  forces  which  in- 
fluence mental  health,  (2)  help  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  tensions  and  stresses  which 
precede  and  underlie  mental  health  disturb- 
ances, and  (3)  foster  more  poeltlve  and  sat- 
isfying adjustments. 

"The  1959  revision  presents  a  completely 
rewritten  manual  containing  added  vsJidity 
studies,  new  normative  data,  and  an  im- 
proved discussion  on  the  use  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  scores.  Oeneral  Improvements 
in  bocdtlets  and  profiles  have  been  effected. 
The  test  items,  however,  have  been  retained 
Intact.  This  instrument  is  organized  into 
two  sections:  Mental  Health  Assets  and  Men- 
tal Health  Liabilities.  Each  section  has  five 
components.  Assets  to  be  sought  or  ampli- 
fied are:  (1)  Close  personal  relationships, 
(2)  interpersonal  skills,  (3)  social  participa- 
tion, (4)  satisfying  work  and  recreation,  and 
(6)  adequate  outlook  and  goals.  Liabilities 
to  be  minimized  or  corrected  are:    (1)   Be- 


havioral Immaturity,  (2)  emotl(»al  insta- 
bility, (3)  feelings  of  inadequacy.  (4)  con- 
cern about  physical  defects,  and  (5)  nervotu 
manifestations.  The  200  items  are  distrib- 
uted equally  between  the  2  sections  and 
among  the  10  specific  areas  of  the  Analysis." 

MICHIGAN   ncrUXX  TEST    (MPT) 

Author:  Prepared  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health. 

Publishers  and  distributor:  (1)  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  8-14  years. 

Itme:  1  hour. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
catalog,  page  Ca8 : 

"(Sale  restricted  to  thoee  with  training  in 
projective  techniques  and  personality  dy- 
namics.) 

"Purpose:  Projective  personality  tech- 
nique   for    measuring    emotional    reactions. 

"Interpretation:  Rating  scale  for  pupil  ad- 
justment provides  method  for  classifying 
children's  personal  and  social  adjustment  in 
terms  of  observed  behavior. 

"Content:  Sixteen  semlstructvired  pictures 
representing  social-emotional  situations 
drawn  from  real-life  experiences  of  boys  and 
girls." 

lONNKSOTA  COtn48ZUN0  INVXNTOST   (MCI) 

Authors:  Berdle.  R.  P.;  Layton.  W.  L. 

Publishers  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  individual. 

Ranfe:  Grades  9-12. 

Time:  About  50  minutes. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog, 
page  52: 

"For  counselors  of  high  school  students, 
based  on  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Per- 
sonality Inventory  and  the  Minnesota  Per- 
sonality Scale,  the  MCI  yields  nine  scores. 
Three  scores  Identify  areas  in  which  teen- 
agers may  be  adjusting  particularly  well  or 
poorly:  Family  relationships,  social  rela- 
tionships, and  emotional  atability. 

"Four  scores  indicates  students'  charac- 
teristic ways  of  meeting  problems  and  their 
behavior  In  social  groups:  Conformity,  ad- 
justment to  reality,  mood,  and  leadership. 
'Question'  and  'validity'  scores  are  provided 
as  checks  on  test-taking  attitude." 

MINNESOTA  MULTAPRASIC  PKSSONALITT   XNVKN- 
TOBT    (MMPI) 

Authors:  Hathaway,  8.  R.;  McKlnley,  J.  C. 

Publishers  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Adolescents  and  adults. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog, 
page  53: 

"A  diagnostic  Instrument  constructed  en- 
tirely on  the  bcMls  of  clinical  criteria.  Ten 
scales :  hypochondriasis,  depression,  hysteria, 
psyi^opathlc  deviate,  masculinity-feminin- 
ity, paranoia,  psychasthenla,  schizophrenia, 
hypomanla,  and  social  Introversion.  Four 
other  scores  are  obtained :  the  queetion  score, 
the  lie  score,  the  validity  score,  and  the  K 
score  (a  suppressor  variable  refining  the  dis- 
crimination of  five  of  the  clinical  variables)." 

MOONKT    PaOBLKM    CHSCKLI8T     (MOONST) 

Authors;  Mooney,  R.  L.;  Gordon,  L.  V. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  1.  The  Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Adolescents  and  adults;  form  J, 
Junior  high  school  pupils;  form  H.  high 
school  students;  form  C,  college  students; 
form  A,  adults. 

Time:  Untimed,  about  30  minutes. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog, 
page  26: 

"Used  to  help  Individuals  express  their 
personsa  problems.  The  checklist  methcxl  Is 
particularly  useful  for  group  survey  and  re- 
search purposes,  fcx*  identifying  individuals 
who  want  or  need  help  with  personal  prob- 
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lecoM.  to  Increase  teacher  imderstanding  of 
students,  and  to  prepare  students  for  cotm- 
sellng  Interflews.  Ttie  problem  checklists 
are  not  tests;  they  are  self -administering, 
and  for  many  counseling  purposes  require 
no  scoring.  Subjects  read  the  problems,  un- 
derline the  problems  that  are  of  some  con- 
cern, circle  the  ones  of  most  concern,  and 
write  a  summary  in  their  own  words.  For 
some  counseling  and  research  purposes,  the 
problems  checked  may  be  summarized  by  a 
quick  and  easy  counting  process.  Such  sum- 
mary Is  by  areas,  which  differ  from  form  to 
form  according  to  the  age  group  for  which 
the  form  is  designed;  typical  areas  are  health 
and  physical  development,  home  and  family, 
boy  and  girl  relations,  morals  and  religion, 
courtship  and  marriage,  economic  security, 
school  or  occupation,  social  and  recreational, 
etc." 

THX    MOTIVATION    AKAI.T8I8    TX8T     (MAT) 

Authors:  Cattell,  Dr.  Raymond  B.,  research 
professor  in  psychology,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; Horn,  I>r.  John,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology.  University  of  Denver;  RadclUfe, 
Dr.  John,  senior  lecturer  In  psychology.  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  Australia;  Sweney,  Dr. 
Arthur  B.,  associate  professor,  Texas  "Tech- 
nological College. 

Publishers  and  dlstHbutor:  (I)  Institute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing.  , 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  High  school  seniors,  college,  and 
adults  generally.  The  reading  ability  re- 
quired is  about  that  needed  to  read  the 
average  newspaper. 

Time:  50  minutes  for  persons  with  11th 
grade  reading  ability. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  catalog,  page  26: 

"Psychologists  are  increasingly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  supplementing  ability  and 
personality  measurements  by  objective 
measures  of  motivation.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  prediction  of  school  achievement 
is  much  improved  by  Including  theee  tests, 
while  m  Industrial  personnel  departments  It 
is  realized  that  a  measure  of  motivation 
strength  is  as  important  as  all  other  meas- 
ures put  together.  In  psychological  clinics 
objective  indications  of  the  drives  and  ten- 
sion levels  In  the  individual  are  indispen- 
sable, and  in  social  research  It  is  imperative 
to  get  at  the  individuals'  value  systems. 
The  test  offers  three  fundamental  advances 
on  previous  interest  or  motivation  tests, 
namely:  (1)  It  deals  with  the  chief  xmitary 
dimensions  found  objectively  by  factor 
analysis  in  a  comprehensive  array  of  atti- 
tude Interests  for  typical  adult  members  of 
our  culture,  rather  than  with  the  arbitrarily 
defined,  alternately  narrow  and  complex 
pseudodlmenslons  listed  by  the  ad  hoc  bat- 
teries that  have  hitherto  grown  up  arbi- 
trarily in  segregated  clinical,  personnel,  aiul 
educational  practices;  (2)  it  measures  by 
objective  devices  which  are  relatively  safe 
from  the  deliberate  faking  or  personal  illu- 
sion which  basically  vitiate  so  many  check- 
list 'projective*  and  oplnlonnaire  interest 
batteries;  (8)  by  using  four  logically  and 
operationally  district  measxiring  devices, 
each  shown  by  repUcated  research  to  measxire 
uniquely  on  one  of  the  four  major  com- 
ponenu  of  motivaUonal  strength,  the  test  Is 
not  bound  by  the  'response  sets'  and  specific 
emphases  of  single  vehicles,  but  Instead  al- 
lows for  the  breadth  of  expression  which  is 
needed  If  a  motivational  measure  is  to  show 
good  construct  validity.  MAT  provides  re- 
liable measxires  of  10  of  the  cUnicaUy  most 
useful  among  the  roughly  20  dynamic  fac- 
tors so  far  found  to  be  representative  in  a 
oomprehenalve  ooverage  of  adult  motlvaUon. 
nve  of  the  dimensions  are  basic  drives 
(technically  ergs)  and  five  are  sentiment 
•tructures  (or  valus  systams)  buUt  up 
through  learning  experience  and  which  foeus 
on  the  main  attachments  in  a  person's  life." 


THX  MTDBOTKmf  SCAUI  QOi»'ltOmH»JMM   (ITBQ) 

Authors:  Scheier,  Ivan  H.,  Ph.  D..  test  edi- 
tor, Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing;  Cattell,  Dr.  Raymond  B.,  research 
prctfessor,  University  of  minois.  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Institute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing;  and 
(2)  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  individual. 

Range:  Senior  high  school  students  and 
general  adults. 

Time:  About  5  to  10  minutes  on  an  aver- 
age. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog,  page  17: 

"Purpose:  This  is  a  brief,  valid  question- 
naire device  for  screening  out  relatively 
neurotic  Individuals,  in  educational  or  in- 
dustrial situations,  and  for  obtaining  an 
index  of  severity  and  type  of  neurosis  in 
clinical  work.  Its  brevity,  and  aptness  for 
scoring  by  clerical  help,  make  It  most  \ise- 
ful  as  a  screening  device,  in  the  interests 
of  high  group  morale,  clinical  selection,  etc. 
It  Is  virtually  self -administering  for  either 
individual  or  mass-testing  purpoees. 

"Where  xised:  In  clinics,  schools,  and  in 
industry  to  screen  Job  applicants,  on  whom 
ability  measvu^s  are  already  available,  into 
those  likely  to  be  maladjusted  and  those,  at 
the  other  extreme,  whose  mental  health  fits 
them  to  lead,  to  take  responsibility,  and  to 
occupy  positions  of  stress." 

2.  The  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  Inc..  from  cata- 
log, page  25: 

"This  Is  a  brief  questionnaire  device  for 
use  in  clinical  work  in  determining  rela- 
tively neurotic  individuals  in  education  or 
industrial  situations  and  for  obtaining  an 
index  of  severity  and  type  of  neurosis  (in 
clinical  work).  The  test  Ls  valuable  for 
clinical  use  in  conjunction  with  ability 
measures  in  guidance  work." 

O-A    PKBSONAUTT   TEST  BATTKBIXS :     tOUTH   AND 
ADX7I.T    (0-A>    TOUTH 

Authors:  Cattell.  Raymcmd  B..  research 
professor,  University  of  Illinois;  Warburton, 
Dr.  P.,  helper  on  test;  Pawllk,  Kurt,  helper 
on  test;  Damarln,  F.,  helper  on  test. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Institute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing. 

Administration:    Group  or  IndlTldual. 

Range:  Youth  O-A  batteries,  11-16  years; 
adults  O-A  batteries,  all  literate  adults. 

Time:  About  20-90  minutes  per  factor. 
The  14-factor  youth  O-A  battery  takes  about 
4Vi  hours;  the  adult  12  factor  takes  about 
4  hotirs;  and  the  adult  18  factor,  about  6 
hours. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog,  page  22: 

"Purpose:  The  O-A  batteries  are  Objec- 
tive, nonquestlonnalre,  nonrating  measures 
of  personality  designed  to  prevent  motiva- 
tional distortion  or  faking.  The  anxiety 
factor,  and  Inhibition  factor,  the  extraver- 
slon  factor,  and  other  Important  dimensions 
are  measured.  Tliese  batteries  offer  a  better 
basis  than  any  other  for  personality  factor 
measurement,  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a 
form  to  be  used  by  anyone  but  a  pro- 
fessional psychologist,  familiar  with  the  re- 
search literature,  and  able  to  work  from  es- 
sential technical  Instructions.  However,  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  teste  are 
restricted  to  research  purpoees,  since  very 
effective  predictions  have  been  made  with 
them  in  'applied'  sitiiatlons,  Important 
enough  to  merit  the  extra  time  which  they 
demand,  e.g.,  in  military  selection  and  clin- 
ical screening." 

THX   OBJBCTIVX-ANAI.TTIC    ANXIETT    BATTXXT 
(O-A) 

Authors:  Cattell,  Dr.  Ra3rmond  B.,  Ph.  D„ 
research  professor  in  psychology.  University 
of  Illinois;  Scheier,  Ivan  H..  Ph.  D..  tsst  edi- 
tor. Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing. 

Publisher  and  Distributor:  (1)  Institute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing. 


Administration:  Oroup  or  Individual. 

Range:  14  to  15  years  through  adultbood. 

Time:  Depending  on  age  and  intelligence 
of  subjects,  and  selection  of  tests,  from  26  to 
50  minutes. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog  page  21: 

"Pvu-poee:  Objective  testa  are  vitally  needed 
in  clinical  areas  where  deliberate  distortion, 
defensiveness,  and  lack  of  self -insight  reduce 
the  value  of  traditional  questionnaire  inven- 
tories. The  present  battery  overcomes  these 
difficulties  as  an  objective  test  parallel  to 
the  IP  AT  Anxiety  Scale  Questionnaire.  The 
tests  are  nonstressful.  Interesting,  easy  to 
administer,  and  very  brief  In  terms  of  the 
wealth  of  Information  provided.  Test  pur- 
pose Is  disguised,  and  two  of  the  tests  are  of 
physiological  type,  thus  minimizing  tendency 
to  falsify  results  deliberately. 

"Where  used:  In  clinics,  private  practice, 
for  research,  and  for  giildance  work  in 
schools  and  industry." 

THX   OUXNTATION   INVINTOET    (OXI) 

Author:  Bass,  Bernard  M,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Publisher  and  Distributor:  (1)  Consulting 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group  or  IndlvldTial. 

Range :  College  students  or  other  groups. 

Time:  Usually  10  or  15  minutes. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  from 
catalog  page  19: 

"By  means  of  only  27  forced-choice  Inter- 
est and  opinion  Items,  the  ORI  generates 
three  scores  which  have  shown  promising 
relationships  to  various  Indttstrlal  and  aca- 
demic criteria.  The  scales:  Self -orientation, 
interaction-orientation,  the  task-<»lenta- 
tlon — are  based  on  Bass's  theory  of  interper- 
sonal behavior  in  organizations.  Easily- 
Bcored.  Manual  provides  tentative  norms  for 
college  students  and  m»>^T^t;  of  other  groups." 


PAXSOWS    SOCIAI.  OOMPKXHXJIBIOW 

(An  Excellent  Test) 

Author:  Parsons,  VerUn.  MUton  Vale. 
Kans. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (I)  Bxireau  of 
Educational  Measurements. 

Administration:  Oroup. 

Range :  Grades  9-12. 

Time:  40  minutes. 

1.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements, 
from  catalog  page  26: 

"This  test  measures  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  the  accepted  rules  of  social  conduct. 
It  Includes  Items  which  are  of  particular  im- 
portance In  the  life  and  adjustment  of  high 
8ch(x>I  students.  The  test  possesses  high 
validity  and  reliability.  It  Is  easy  to  ad- 
minister, to  score,  ^nd  to  Interpret.  Tlis 
working  time  to  take  bue  test  Is  40  minutes.'* 

PXXSONAL  AVSIT    iPA) 

Authors:  Adams,  Clifford  R.,  professor  of 
psychology,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Lepley,  William  M..  professor  of  psychology 
and  director.  Psychology  Laboratories,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Science  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  Individual. 

Ramge:  Orades  9-12,  college  and  adult. 

Time:  rom  LL  40-60  mlntites,  form  SS 
30-40  minutes. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
catalog  page  C2S : 

"Purpose:  Form  LL  (long  form)  measures 
nine  personality  traits:  (1)  seriousness- im- 
pulsiveness, (2)  firm  ness  -indecision.  (8) 
tranquUllty-lrrltablllty,  (4)  frankness-eva- 
sion, (5)  stablUty-instabllity.  (6)  tolerance- 
intolerance,  (7)  steadiness -emotionality.  (6) 
perslstence-fiuctuatlon,  and  (9)  oontent- 
ment-worry;  form  88  (short  form)  meastires 
the  first  six  traits. 

"Zntarpretation:  Personal  audit  aoores  may 
be  used  by  the  counselor  as  an  aid  to  grsatar 
understaBdlag     of     sUidsiit's     psrsosiallty 
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charaeterlatlcs  and  by  tbe  clinician  for  dlag- 
noAla  OS  present  and  potential  maladjiut- 
ment." 

PKBSONAUTT   AIVrU*Tl(Kirr  SCAUC    (SO-PAS) 

Authors:  Schr&mmel,  H.  B.,  director, 
Bureau  Educational  Meaaurement:  Oorbutt, 
Dorothy  O..  clinical  psychologist;  Children's 
Center.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Bvireau  of 
Educational  Measxirements. 

Administration:    Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Jxinior — Senior  high  school,  col- 
lege, adult. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements, 
from  catalog  page  24: 

"This  Is  a  scale  for  evaluating  the  per- 
sonal neurotic  adjustment  of  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students,  college  students, 
and  other  adults.  Item  and  scale  validity 
was  carefully  established.  The  reliability 
of  the  scale  is  .01." 

nSSONAUTT   rVALUATION   TOmU    (PST) 

Authors:  Buhler,  Charlotte.  Ph.  D.;  How- 
ard, Oertrude.  M.A. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  "schools". 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  33: 

"A  clinical  approach  to  understanding 
tbe  total  personality  in  action.  Practical, 
effective,  and  revealing.  For  use  In  cUnlcs. 
schools,  and  counseling  programs." 

TH«  nmaoNAUTT  iNvzirroaT   (fi) 

Author:  Bemreuter,  Robert  O..  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Press;  (3)  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  and  Service;  (S)  Bu- 
reau of  Ed\icatlonal  Measiirements;  (4)  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Co. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  Individual. 

Bange:  High  school,  coUege.  adult. 

Time:  Usually  completed  In  25  minutes. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  catalog 
page  21: 

"One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  personality 
Inventories,  the  test  of  Dr.  Bemreuter  is  very 
widely  used  partlciilarly  in  business  and  In- 
d\istry.  The  personality  inventory  consists 
of  125  items  responded  to  by  Tes',  "No",  or 
•?•.  and  it  yields  six  scores:  neurotic  tend- 
ency, self-stifflclency,  introverslon-extraver- 
slon,  dominance-submission,  sociability,  and 
confidence.  Norms  (193S)  are  provided  for 
high  school,  college,  and  adult  men  and 
women.  For  hand-scoring,  questions  should 
^  answered  on  the  test  booklet  itself.  IBM 
scoring  stencils  cannot  be  used  to  hand- 
score  IBM  answer  sheets." 

3.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements, 
from  catalog  page  23 : 

"This  Inventory  consists  of  six  scales  cov- 
ering the  foUowlng  fields:  Neurotic  tend- 
ency, self-sufflciency,  Introversion-extrover- 
sion, dominance-submission,  sociability,  and 
confidence.  Ncnms  are  available  for  high 
school,  college,  and  adult  ages." 

4.  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  from  catalog  page  6: 
"The  well-known  and  widely-used  test  of 

six  personality  traits.  Including  stabUlty.  ex- 
troversion, dominance,  social  independence." 

THX  FHnO-PHOBX  PSOJCCTIVX  TXCHNIQUX 
(PFPT) 


personality  pathology  and  dynamics.    Facil- 
itates diagnosis  and  treatment." 


PICTUKZ-STOBT 
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Author:   Buck.  John  N. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  8  years  old  and  older. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  16: 

"A  psychiatric-psychological  interview 
technique  for  subjects  8  years  and  older. 
Quickly  evokes  significant  data  dealing  wltli 


Author:   Symonds,  P.  M. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Administration:  Not  given  (possibly  indi- 
vidual ) . 

Range:   Adolescents.  | 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog 
page  59: 

"Twenty  pictures  on  6-  by  8^ -inch  cards 
for  use  with  adolescents.  The  method  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Murray  TAT.  but 
each  picture  contains  one  or  more  youthful 
figxires  with  which  the  subject  can  easily 
identify." 

THS  PICTUKX   WOaU)  T«8T    (PICTUBZ) 

Authors:  Buhler.  Charlotte,  Ph.  D.;  Man- 
son.  Morse  P.,  Ph.  D. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  individual. 

Range:  Children,  adolescents,  and  adults. 

Time:  About  30  minutes. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  7: 

"A  penetrating  projective  approach  to  ex- 
plore personality  dynamics  and  eulttiral 
forces  In  a  global  manner.  Provides  reveal- 
ing Insights  to  life,  defense  mechanLsnvs.  es- 
cape techniques,  interpersonal  and  Inter- 
group  attitudes,  social  reactions,  and  adjust- 
ments as  the  subject  'creates  his  personal 
world.'  For  children,  adolescents,  and 
adults:  individuals  or  groups,  suitable  for 
cooperative  work  performances.  Has  rich 
and  protean  diagnostic,  psychotherapeutic, 
and  research  potentialities." 

THX  PUkamC  DOLX  PLAT  PAMILT    (DOLL  PLAT) 

Author. . 

PublUher  and  distributor:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Not  given  (possibly  In- 
dividual). 

Range:  Not  given  "schools." 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  26 : 

"Flexible,  plastic  dolls.  Arms,  legs,  bodies, 
heads  can  be  twisted  into  different  positions 
to  assume  lifelike  poses  In  standing,  sitting, 
walking:  will  withstand  rough  Ueatment. 
Realistically  dressed.  Ideal  for  work  in 
clinic,  practice,  school,  laboratory,  training. 
Adult  dolls  are  A^^  inches;  children  are  3V^ 
Inches  smd  babies  1%  inches.  Plastic  doll 
play  family  includes  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  baby,  grandmother,  grandfather,  and 
maid.     ($12.60.) 

"Full  set  of  30  dolls  include:  father, 
mother,  boy-brother,  girl-sister,  baby-white, 
baby-Negro,  maid-white,  maid-Negro,  grand- 
mother, grandfather,  uncle,  aunt,  doctor, 
nurse.  Indian  girl.  Indian  man.  minister, 
teacher,  n\in,  cook-Negro,  gardener,  police- 
man, mailman,  clown,  farmer,  fireman,  cow- 
boy, cowgirl,  bride,  bridegroom." 

POLTTACTOaiAL  8TUDT  OP  PSBaONALTrT 
(POLTPACrOB) 

Author :  Bruce,  M.  II.,  Ph.  D. 

Publisher  and  distributors:  (1)  Martin 
M.  Bruce  Co.;  (2)  Western  Psychological 
Services. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  Not  given. 

Time:  45  minutes. 

1.  Martin  M.  Bruce  Co.,  from  catalog  page 
2: 

"Untimed  true-false  personality  inventory. 
Standardized  on  institutionalized  and  nor- 
mal populations.  Offers  assessments  of  11 
personality  traits." 

2.  Western  Psychological  Servloes.  fr(nn 
catalog  page  8: 

"Offers  diagnostic  profiles  leading  to  cate- 
gories of  hypochondriasis,  sexual  Identlfloft- 


tlon,  anxiety,  social  distance,  soclopathy.  de- 
pression, oompulsivlty.  repression,  paranoia, 
schiaophrenla.  hyperaffectivity.  Is  self- 
administered  and  takes  about  40  minutes." 

THX   POWXB  or  INPLtTXNCX  TXST    (POCT) 

AuthcHs:  Cochrane,  Roy.  Ed.  D.  (Stanford 
University)  Tacoma,  Wash.  Principal, 
Franklin  B.  Oault  Junior  High  School, 
Tacoma.  Wash.  Formerly  director  of  re- 
search and  psychological  services.  Tacoma 
Public  Schools,  Tacoma.  Wash.;  director  of 
guidance.  Unified  School  System,  Vallejo. 
Calif.;  lecturer  in  guidance.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley.  Calif.;  vocation  instruc- 
tor (Smith  Hughes).  Lassen  Junior  College, 
Susauvllle.  Calif.,  and  a  member  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Guidance  and  Personnel  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa;  Roeder, 
Wesley  S.  (Southern  California)  Portland. 
Oreg..  area  director.  California  Test  Bureau, 
4226  N.  E.  Alameda.  Portland.  Oreg. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

Administration:  Group. 

Range:  Grades  4-12. 

Time:  About  5  minutes. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catalog 
page  9: 

"Applicable  through  all  school  levels  down 
to  the  fourth  grade,  the  Poit  is  a  systematic, 
well  normed  soclometrlc  device  for  group 
administration  to  find  friendless  children 
needing  help  to  find  leaders  for  projects,  de- 
termine class  rapport,  to  help  in  classroom 
administration,  and  control,  and  to  infer 
probable  aptitude  for  diplomacy,  politics, 
salesmanship,  administration,  etc." 


SURPLUS      AGRICULTURAL      PROD- 
UCTS TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MARTIN  ot  Nebi-aska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  frMn  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  WymanI  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
considerable  study  by  a  group  of  this 
body,  an  attempt  will  not  be  made  to  ob- 
tain a  court  injunction  prohibiting  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  issuing  ex- 
port licenses  for  surplus  agricultural 
products  to  Communist  countries.  A 
thorough  review  of  the  statutes  reveals 
that  Congress  itself  in  1962 — Public  Law 
87-615 — transferred  to  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  any  par- 
ticular export  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  This  act  was  not  cited 
in  Attorney  General  Kennedy's  opinion 
of  October  9,  1963,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Although  congressional  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961— 
Public  Law  87-128 — declared  that  ex- 
ports or  sales  to  Communist  countries 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
should  not  be  made,  the  1962  amend- 
ment literally  constituted  an  abdication 
of  congressional  discretion  to  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Accordingly,  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  except  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1961  to  give  the  force  of  law 
to  the  policy  therein  stated. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
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have  declared  that  the  shipment  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  com  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  would  not  make  "a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military 
and  economic  potentials"  of  these  Com- 
munist countries,  hence  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  little  that  we 
could  do  right  now  that  would  more  di- 
rectly help  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

Just  how  bad  the  situation  is  can  be 
seen  in  these  few  brief  facts:  By  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  decision  the  U5.8.R. 
will  be  allowed  to  buy  American  wheat 
for  $1.40  a  bushel,  although  in  the  So- 
viet Union  the  price  for  wheat  is  $2.50  a 
bushel,  while  anyone  in  America  who 
wants  to  buy  It  must  pay  more  than 
$2  a  bushel  for  the  same  wheat.  To 
make  things  worse,  those  who  were  giv- 
en export  licenses  and  export  wheat  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  $1  40  a  bushel  can  turn 
right  around  and  bill  the  Government 
for  the  difference  between  what  the 
U.S.SJl.  paid  and  the  American  market 
price.  This  will  be  a  direct  subsidy  on 
shipments  of  wheat  fo  Communist 
countries  chargeable  to  the  American 
taxpayer  of  at  least  60  cents  a  bushel, 
cash  money. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  bad  government 
and  bad  business.  More  than  this,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  should  not  be 
selling  wheat  to  Communist  countries  as 
a  matter  of  principle. 


THE  KIDS  WHO  SAVED  A  TOWN 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Plood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  district  that  epitomizes 
the  need  for  an  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram under  Federal  auspices.  I  want  to 
q)ell  out  Just  a  few  items  that  illustrate 
this  need. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  an- 
thracite coal  was  once  the  king  In  and 
around  Hazleton.  Pa.  But  in  Just  the 
10  years  since  1950,  Jobs  in  the  Hazleton 
mines  dropped  from  8.400  to  2.000.  I  do 
not  have  to  spell  out  what  this  kind  of 
shock  means  in  human  lives,  community 
morale,  and  Just  plain  dollars  and  cents. 

Hazleton  can  be  proud  of  the  way  In 
which  it  responded  to  this  disaster.  In 
the  fifties,  the  industrial  development 
corporation,  local  Individuals  and  banks 
raised  more  than  $4  million  and  actually 
succeeded  in  attracting  or  expanding 
existing  firms  that  employed  3.000  men 
and  women.  But  even  so.  despite  all  of 
this  16  percent  of  the  work  force  was  still 
unemployed  by  the  end  of  that  decade. 

Today,  it  Is  still  a  depressed  area,  with 
unemployment  somewhere  between  10  to 
12  percent.  Thousands  have  left  the 
area  or  simply  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
market,  thus  not  being  counted  as  un- 
employed. In  other  words,  despite  all 
the  local  efforts  to  "do  it  alone."  Hazle- 


ton still  needs  help.  It  oannot  go  on 
being  successful  in  raising  millions  of 
local,  hard-to-find  dollars  for  industrial 
development.  Its  local  sources  have  a 
limit,  and  more  and  more  Hazleton 
must  seek  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  its  development  program  from 
outside  soiu-ces.  The  local  leaders  know 
that.    And  the  experts  know  that. 

That  is  where  ARA  comes  in.  Sev- 
eral projects  have  been  developed,  and 
are  being  developed,  that  will  result  In 
new  hope  for  Hazleton.  One  of  them  is 
the  provision  of  public  facilities,  such 
as  a  much-needed  water  system  to  serv- 
ice an  industrial  park,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  expansion  of  operations  by  at 
least  four  existing  companies.  And  this 
expansion  will  make  possible  the  added 
employment  of  several  hundred  workers, 
In  such  firms  as  a  trailer  factory,  a  bak- 
ery firm,  and  a  foam  company. 

Without  ARA.  the  community  itself 
could  not  have  financed  the  construction 
of  this  water  system. 

Right  across  from  Luzerne  County  lies 
Berwick,  a  town  of  about  14,000  popula- 
tion, and  with  a  labor  force  of  about 
6.000.  In  the  spring  of  1962.  American 
Car  k  Foimdry  announced  plans  to  close 
down  operations  in  Berwick  and  thereby 
dismiss — permanently  and  definitely — 
2,000  employees.  That  is  one-third  of 
the  labor  force  in  an  area  already  classi- 
fied as  having  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment. 

To  make  a  dramatic  story  short.  ARA 
loaned  two  separate  organizations,  one 
public,  one  private,  about  $1.5  million 
to  purchase  from  ACF  its  property — to 
keep  it  from  being  dismantled  ane^sold 
for  scrap  and  to  make  It  possiblevfor 
the  Berwick  PcM^e  k  Fabricating  Co/to 
use  part  of  the  property  now  and  enj- 
ploy  about  300  of  the  former  ACF  em- 
ployees. This,  of  course.  Is  only  a  be- 
ginning. But  it  Is  a  beginning  that 
never  could  have  been  possible  without 
the  prompt  decision  of  ARA  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Berwick  and  Its  citizens. 
Furthermore,  the  town  now  has  some 
prospects  for  several  other  industries 
which  can  use  the  basic  parts  of  the  old 
ACF  facilities  and  thus  sustain  the 
hopes  for  the  workers,  the  businessmen 
and  the  public  officials. 

This  briefly  described  story  has  been 
described  by  Parade  magazine  as  the 
"Town  the  Kids  Saved."  because  the 
school  children  wrote  to  President  Ken- 
nedy when  the  ACF  announcement  first 
was  made,  asking  him  to  send  help. 
They  apparently  had  greater  faith  than 
a  lot  of  callous  critics  today  have.  And 
John  F.  Kennedy  did  send  help.  It  was 
In  the  form  of  a  team  of  ARA  experts 
who  helped  the  community  leaders  work 
out  a  financial  loan  package  that  did 
help  save  the  town. 

Without   ARA.    the   kids— God   bless 
them — could  not  have  saved  Berwick. 
Th«  Kids  Who  Saved  a  Toww 
(By  Sid  Ross) 

This  is  the  story  of  a  town  and  of  61 
schoolchildren  who  saved  it  from  disaster. 

The  town  is  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  fifth,  and  ninth -grade  pupils  at  two 
of  its  schools.  Last  fall  they  started  some- 
thing that  has  changed  the  history  of  tbeir 
hometown   and  provided   an   inspiring   ex- 


ample for  American  ccxnmunltles  every- 
where. 

It  began  last  November  8,  when  Berwick's 
peace  and  quiet  were  shattered  by  a  sudden 
announcement.  The  huge  American  Car  ft 
Foundry  Co.,  the  town's  biggest  Industry, 
broke  the  news  that  it  was  going  to  close 
down  its  Berwick  plant  In  late  1962. 

The  townsfolk  were  stunned.  American 
Car  &  Foundry  employed  nearly  half  the 
city's  manpower.  When  these  men  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  what  would  they  do? 
What  would  happen  to  their  wives,  their 
children? 

STBANGE     NKW     WORDS 

The  children  themselves  caught  the  fear  in 
their  parents'  faces.  They  watched  the 
adults  gathering  grimly  to  disciiss  the  news; 
they  overheard  strange  new  words  like  "ghost 
town."  "hard  times."  "depression.'  There  was 
tension  and  gloom  In  many  of  the  households 
of  this  pretty  little  commimlty  of  16.000. 

The  next  morning,  in  two  different  class- 
rooms in  two  schools  on  opposite  sides  of 
town,  the  chUdren  came  trooping  in  for  their 
lessons.  The  classes  were  Mrs.  Martha  Kersh- 
ners  fifth  grade  in  the  14th  Street  School, 
and  Andrew  Soback's  ninth-grade  civics  class 
in  the  Orange  Street  School. 

Mrs.  Rersbner  recalls  how  upset  the  chil- 
dren were.  "They  gathered  in  the  classroom 
at  the  window  facing  the  plant,"  the  teacher 
relates.  "Some  of  them  were  crying.  They 
knew,  young  as  they  were,  what  the  news 
meant." 

Soback  says  of  his  students.  "Some  of  them 
had  already  planned  to  go  to  work  for  ACF 
after  they  graduated.  And  they  realized  this 
would  mean  they'd  lose  close  friends  whose 
families  moved  out  of  town,  maybe  even  have 
to  give  up  a  coUege  education  for  lack  of 
money." 

PRESXDEIfT'S    PXK    VALS 

Both  Mrs.  Kershner'B  young  fifth-graders 
and  Mr.  Soback's  older  pupils  wanted  to  do 
something.  But  what?  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, a  single  Idea  occvirred  to  both  classes 
at  the  same  time:  Why  not  write  a  letter  to 
I*resldent  Kennedy? 

It  happened  that  letterwriting  exercises 
were  the  regular  lesson  in  Mrs.  Kershner's 
class  that  morning.  Each  of  her  pupils  com- 
poeed  a  letter  to  the  President.  Then  Mrs. 
Kershner  put  stamps  on  them  and  mailed 
them  to  the  White  House. 

What  did  the  letters  say?  Here's  a  sam- 
pling: 

Wrote  Paul  JafUn:  "Mr.  President  will  you 
please  try  to  do  something  about  them  clos- 
ing down  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
of  Berwick,  Pa.?  You  see  my  father  and 
grandfather  won't  have  any  work  and  then 
they  wUl  want  to  move." 

Wrote  Barbara  Ann  Diets:  "If  (the  plant) 
closes  up  my  father  will  have  to  quit  and 
then  I  won't  be  able  to  have  any  Christmas 
and  we  won't  have  any  money  to  buy  food 
to  eat." 

Ljmn  Garrison:  "The  people  of  Berwick 
need  a  new  place  for  working."  Yvonne 
Yohery:  "Wotild  you  please  send  another 
company  to  fill  Its  place?" 

MeanwhUe  across  town  in  Mr.  Soback's 
ninth -grade  civics  class,  students  were  at- 
tacklng  the  problem  trtjm  a  more  adult 
angle.  The  kids  decided  to  deal  directly  with 
the  President,  because,  says  Soback,  "they 
felt  in  a  democracy  they  had  the  right  to  go 
to  the  top.  About  10  of  them  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  the  letter.  They  did  a  lot  of 
research  on  Berwick  and  its  advantages  and 
resources." 

The  committee  finished  the  draft  at  Stu- 
dent Donna  Hummel's  house  one  evening. 
"We  felt  sure  President  Kennedy  would  pay 
attention  to  us."  she  says.  "ACF  had  helped 
our  country  win  World  War  II  and  was  im- 
portant enough  to  stay  where  it  had  been  for 
so  many  years." 

Another  ninth  grader.  Mary  Aim  Ml^te, 
commented:   "I  read  In  tbe  paper  a  white 
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back  thAt  one  poor  little  boj — in  Itew  York. 
I  think — Addrwaed  a  latter  to  God  Mklag 
for  16  to  buj  ClirletmM  prMfat*  for  hie 
fkUUlT.  KeoMfUr  SMClVMl  the  latter  and 
Mnt  H.  X  thought  If  he  oould  answer  some- 
thlnf  ae  trivial  ae  th*t  he  wae  sura  to  anewer 
•omethlnf  as  big  and  eerloiu  ae  our  prob- 
lem." 

Their  letter  pointed  out  Berwick's  adran- 
tagee — the  town  Is  flood  free,  on  a  mala 
highway,  has  aoceee  to  three  airfields,  en- 
joys a  sklUed-labor  supply.  "During  the  past 
two  World  Wars, "  the  letter  added.  "Berwick 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  suppliers  of  arms 
to  our  fighting  forces  overseas."  This  letter, 
neatly  typed,  also  made  lU  way  to  the  White 
House. 

Meanwhile.  Berwlc's  adults  were  also  get- 
ting bosy.  The  mayor,  btislneasmen,  and  la- 
bor leaden  went  to  ACP,  did  their  best  to 
persuade  the  company  to  change  Its  mind. 
But  ACF  officials  shook  their  heads,  argued 
that  the  centers  of  r&llroad  traffic  growth 
hsTt  shifted  to  the  South  and  West.  As  a 
result,  then  was  not  enovigh  buslnees  to 
support  a  railroad  equipment  plant  In  Ber- 
wick.   Tht  company  had  to  get  out. 

Prom  Harrlsburg.  ttie  State  capital,  eame 
planners  to  talk  about  ways  of  attracting  new 
industry  to  Berwick.  A  new  group — the  Ber- 
wick Industrial  Derelopment  Aseodatton — 
tried  to  rmlse  eooie  $aUM».000  to  buy  the  AOP 
property,  preferably  with  a  VS.  Ooremment 
loan  from  the  newly  formed  Area  Revelop- 
ment  Admlnlstratloa. 

But  prograas  on  all  theae  fronts  was  dls- 
oouraglngly  slow,  and  the  local  newspaper 
urged  the  town  to  keep  its  chin  up. 

Now  the  eoene  shifts  to  Washington. 

There  the  letters  had  come  to  President 
Kennedy's  personal  attention.  He  read  them 
carefully,  paaaad  them  on  for  "positive  ac- 
tion" to  William  Batt,  Jr..  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administrator.  One  day  the  phone 
rang  In  Berwick  school  headquarters.  It  was 
Batt.  He  wanted  to  meet  the  kids  who  had 
written  the  letters. 

The  result  was  a  special  assembly  on  De- 
cember 18  In  the  local  high  school.  Oueets 
of  honor  were  Mrs.  Kershner's  20  children 
and  Mr.  Soback's  group  of  83.  Present  also 
were  Batt  and  Pennsylvania's  UB.  Senator 
JoasPB  Clajik,  who  had  driven  up  from 
Washington  in  a  snowstorm.  In  Batt'i  brief- 
case were  the  original  Utters  from  the  kids. 

As  the  meeting  got  underway.  Batt  asked 
each  letter  writer  to  stand  up.  assured  them 
Individually  that  no  one  In  Berwick  was  going 
to  starve.  Then  h*  said  to  the  entire  audi- 
ence: 

"There's  a  k>t  to  be  done  and  most  of  It 
will  have  to  be  done  by  you  people  In  the 
community,  but  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  to 
help.  If  the  Initiative  ahown  by  thaae  chil- 
dren of  yours  Is  any  guide,  I'm  sure  you  will 
dolt." 

NXW  BT7BINXS8 

That  meeting  was  the  turning  point.  Since 
then.  Berwick  has  received  $1,6664XK>  In  loans 
from  Batt'a  agency,  plus  another  $3604)00 
from  the  Small  Boslneaa  Administration. 
The  town  will  uee  the  money  to  buy  the  ACP 
facilities,  then  attract  new  indnstriaa  to  use 
them.  Already,  the  Berwick  Forge  and  Fab- 
ricating Co.  haa  agreed  to  occupy  about 
one-elzth  of  the  old  ACP  are*. 

Berwick  Isnt  out  of  the  woods  yet.  but 
there  is  new  hope  and  pride  among  its  peo- 
ple. A  high  Oovernment  oOcial  summed  It 
up  In  a  statement  to  Parade.    He  said: 

"What  has  happened  in  Berwick  Is  the 
result  of  many  people  working  together^- 
private  enterprlaa.  the  community,  the  SUte. 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  But  the  Im- 
petua  for  all  of  thla  aotirtty  came  from  the 
schnoichiidrap  at  Berwick.  The  oonoem 
they  eapreaaad  for  the  future  of  their  oom- 
munlty  and  their  families  served  as  the 
spwrk  tor  ttaU  joint  eObrt.  America  can  be 
proud  of  the  children  of  Berwick." 


t 


"Come  back  ia  8  or  10  yMrs."  adda  the 
BXATOf,  Wayne  Schuyler,  "and  you  11  find  a 
bigger  and  a  stronger  Berwick  than  even 
when  ACF  was  at  Ita  peak.  Well  have  some 
tough  timaa.  but  w«ni  aaake  it.  And  God 
bleaa  our  klda — the  onaa  who  wrote  the 
letters." 


CENTRAL  VAIiLEY  PROJECT. 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TDTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullmaw]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CJeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  noted  in  this  morning's  paper  that 
today  is  the  asth  day  in  a  row  of  rainless 
weather  in  this  area.  Farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  real  pinch,  and  unless 
relief  comes  soon,  a  serious  feed  shortage 
could  result. 

In  my  district.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in 
other  reclamation  areas  throughout  the 
West.  28  summer  or  fall  days  without 
rain  is  not  even  unusual — it  happens  al- 
most every  year.  And  yet,  western 
farms  are  amcmg  the  most  productive 
in  the  world. 

The  reason  this  is  possible  is  explained 
in  one  word:  "Irrigation."  By  reclaming 
lands  with  short  water  supplies.  Ameri- 
ca is  seeing  in  our  own  time  an  example 
of  the  ancient  promise  that  "the  desert 
will  blossom  Uke  the  rose."  This  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  short  talks  describ- 
ing the  achievements  of  Federal  recla- 
mation projects.  Last  week  I  discussed 
the  great  Columbia  Basin  project,  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Today  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  Central  Valley  project, 
in  California,  which  even  though  not 
fully  developed,  is  already  one  of  the 
most  successful  operations  the  Oovem- 
ment has  ever  embarked  upon. 

cxHTKAi.  vAixBT  rsojacT.  CMlSKmmVk. 

An  adventurous  band  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers, chasing  Indian  runawasrs  from  the 
mission  of  Monterey,  were  the  first  white 
men  to  look  Into  the  great  Central  Valley 
of  California.  They  foimd  It  to  be  a 
desolate  expanse,  part  desert  and  part 
swamp,  and  turned  back  to  the  coast, 
leaving  the  valley  to  the  Indians.  It 
was  about  100  years  later  before  early 
settlers  began  using  the  river  waters 
for  irrigation. 

Agriculture  In  the  Central  Valley  has 
developed  through  three  overlapping 
stages:  the  cattle  ranching  of  the  early 
days,  followed  by  dry  farming  of  small 
griklns,  and.  finally,  the  specialized  and 
intensified  irrigation  farming  of  today 
made  possible  by  the  application  of  water 
to  the  dry,  parched  lands  of  the  valley. 

In  contrast  to  many  reclamation  areas, 
the  Central  Valley  of  California  had  a 
well-established  history  and  a  rich  agri- 
cultural economy,  much  of  it  irrigated, 
developed  solely  by  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  and  Irrigation  districts  of  the 
area  long  before  the  Federal  Government 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  With  the  exception 
of  the  relatively  small  Orlando  project 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 


ley, no  Federal  development  of  irriga- 
tion works  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
valley  prior  to  1935,  the  data  of  the  first 
Federal  appropriation  for  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

It  was  against  this  bcM^kround  of  in- 
tensive agriculture,  which  had  developed 
critical  water  shortages,  lowering 
groundwater  levels,  particularly  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  salt  water  en- 
croachment on  the  rich  delta  lands,  ttiat 
the  Central  Valley  project  was  planned 
and  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  project  was  designed  to 
put  a  firm  water  base  under  the  existing 
agriculture  by  supplementing  local  sup- 
plies with  water  from  northern  Califor- 
nia's Sacramento  Valley  and  to  provide 
new  water  for  lands  which  had  no  sup- 
ply. Nature  had  not  distributed  the 
water  resource  of  this  area,  either  sea- 
sonally or  geographically,  according  to 
the  needs  of  man.  The  project  redis- 
tributed this  water  by  controlling  and 
storing  the  floodwaters  in  the  north  and 
using  it  to  supplement  the  precarious 
water  supply  in  the  south. 

Today,  the  Central  Valley,  although 
not  fully  developed,  is  one  of  the  world's 
choice  agricultural  regions.  The  large 
acreages  of  deep,  smooth  alluvial  soils, 
the  mild  climate,  the  long  hours  of  bril- 
liant sunshine  in  the  summer,  and  the 
controlled  application  of  water  have 
been  used  effectively  for  the  production 
of  high  value  crops.  Five  Central  Val- 
ley counties  are  among  the  first  10  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation  in  value  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced.  Besides  supply- 
ing significant  portions  of  the  food  needs 
of  California's  rapidly  growing  urban 
centers,  the  Central  Valley  furnishes 
nearly  all  the  national  supply  of  some 
fruits  and  a  significant  share  of  the  na- 
tional production  of  other  crops,  all 
made  possible  through  the  conservation 
and  application  of  a  once  unused  water 
resource. 

The  value  of  agricultural  production 
in  the  vast  Central  Valley  is  greater 
than  that  of  most  whole  States.  During 
the  1962  crop  year,  there  were  902.425 
acres  of  land  irrigated  in  the  Central 
Valley  project,  producing  a  gross  crop 
value  In  excess  of  $258  million.  About 
$218  million,  or  more  than  80  percent  of 
this  total,  was  accounted  for  by  high 
value  vegetable,  nursery,  and  seed  crops, 
fruit,  nuts,  and  upland  cotton.  Since 
1943,  the  year  in  which  production  was 
first  reported  on,  the  project  has  pro- 
duced more  than  $2,555  million  in  crop 
value,  or  over  3  times  the  $789,314,539 
of  project  construction  costs  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1962. 

In  1953,  a  typical  year,  the  Central 
Valley  produced  98.5  percent  of  the  figs, 
87  percent  of  the  almonds,  83  percent  of 
the  olives,  64  percent  of  the  grapes,  35 
percent  of  the  asparagus,  25  percent  of 
the  rice,  18  percent  of  the  cantaloupes, 
16  percent  of  all  fruit,  and  nuts,  and  10 
percent  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  irrigation  and 
drainage  have  turned  a  desolation  of 
swamp  and  desert  into  an  area  of  rich 
farms  and  attractive  cities  supportlnc  a 
population  of  more  than  2  million. 

While  the  Central  Valley  project  K 
primarily  an  Irrigation  project,  it  pro- 
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vides  many  additional  benefits  in  the 
form  of  hydroelectric  power,  municipal 
and  industrial  water,  fiood  control,  navi- 
gation, salinity  replusion,  and  recreation. 

During  1962,  the  Central  Valley  project 
delivered  3,031,537  acre-feet  of  water  for 
agriculture,  municipal  and  industrial 
use,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  uses. 

Gross  power  generation  during  1962 
was  over  3  billion  Icilowatts,  with  a  total 
of  40-power  distributing  customers  re- 
ceiving energy  from  the  project. 

Recreation  areas  were  maintained  at 
nine  project  reservoirs,  with  a  combined 
water  surface  area  of  63,000  acres  and 
over  650  miles  of  shore  line.  Boating, 
angling,  picnicking,  and  related  outdoor 
sports  were  enjoyed,  with  an  {innu£d 
attendance  estimated  at  over  4  million 
visitor  days. 

Shasta,  Priant,  and  Polsom  Reservoirs, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  reservoirs,  have 
reserves  of  storage  space  for  fiood  con- 
trol, and  their  operations  have  decreased 
flood  daoigers  and  damages  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  Is  now 
estimated  at  $1,480  million,  which  in- 
cludes $433  million  for  San  Luis  unit 
Joint- use  features  for  which  the  State 
of  California  is  scheduled  to  provide 
$238  million.  Through  December  31, 
1962,  project  construction  has  cost 
$789,314,539,  or  53  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  project  as  now 
authorized. 

Net  income  to  date  from  project  opera- 
tion has  passed  the  $100  million  mark. 
To  December  31,  1962,  a  total  of 
$106,733,605  was  available  to  apply  to- 
ward repayment  of  project  costs.  This 
is  17.2  percent  of  the  cost  of  project 
features  completed  and  in  operation. 

In  1962.  the  project  gross  income  from 
all  sources  was  $17,865,192.  Net  revenue 
amounted  to  $8,131,434. 

The  Central  Valley  project  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  success  recla- 
mation has  haiid  in  combining  the  raw 
lands  and  scarce  waters  into  a  single 
productive  resource. 

Numerous  irrigators  have  established 
adequately  irrigated  farms,  providing 
livelihood  for  not  only  their  own  fam- 
ilies, but  for  an  equally  great  number 
of  farm  wage  earners.  From  this  eco- 
nomic base  has  sprung  the  prosperous 
community  development  which  charac- 
terizes not  only  the  Central  Valley,  but 
the  entire  reclamation  West. 

Human  existence  would  be  virtually 
precluded,  and  the  agriculture  as  we 
know  it  today  in  the  Central  Valley 
could  not  exist  without  the  assured 
source  of  water  provided  by  this  highly 
successful  reclamation  project.  The 
Rrowth  and  economic  production  of  this 
area  continues  only  by  virtue  of  the  water 
which  is  stored  and  delivered  through 
manmade  facilities — a  living  tribute  to 
bis  Ingenuity. 


STEPS  TOWARD  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
A  NEW  SUGARBEET  INDUSTRY  IN 
CAYUGA  COUNTY,  NY..  A  BRIGHT 
SPOT  IN  THE  RECORD  OF  THE 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  RacoRO  and  tndude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  this  House  are  aware,  I  have 
long  fought  for  the  area  redevelopment 
program  of  this  administration,  and  I 
have  always  supported  the  ARA  bills,  as 
being  vitally  needed  to  give  an  effective 
boost  to  the  economy  of  my  upstate  New 
York  area. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  was  mistakenly  at- 
tacked for  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  health  of  our  area  by 
encouraging  a  new  sugarbeet  industry  in 
my  district,  in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y. 

I  am  happy  now  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  thought- 
ful editorial  on  the  impact  of  this  new 
industry  in  our  area  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Ssn-acuse  Post- 
Standard,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  widely  read  newspapers  in  all  upstate 
New  York. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  the  Post- 
Standard's  opinion  that  the  Cajruga 
County  sugarbeet  project  represents  a 
"wise  choice"  for  the  ARA.  I  might  add 
that  the  Post-Standard  is  not  generally 
a  supporter  of  the  administration. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  especially  those  who  represent 
some  of  the  other  counties  referred  to 
in  the  editorial.  I  do  hope  this  will  show 
them  the  urgent  necessity,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  economic  health  of 
our  upstate  New  York  area,  of  support- 
ing the  proposed  extension  of  ARA. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NrW  SUGAS  iMDUSntT? 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
has  been  erlticlBed  for  allocating  funds  to 
projects  providing  little  employment,  but 
it  is  making  a  sound  investment  in  a  central 
New  York  sugarbeet  experiment. 

The  Agricultxire  Department  reports  sugar 
yields  from  test  beets  just  harvested  are 
high,  and  the  beets  are  of  excellent  quality 
for  conunerclal  use. 

Farmers  in  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Tompkins, 
Ontario,  Seneca,  Oswego,  Wayne,  and  Yates 
Counties  are  participating  in  the  exi>erlment, 
which  oould  add  $13  million  to  the  central 
New  York  economy. 

The  ARA  is  providing  funds  for  the  tests 
being  conducted  by  the  Cornell  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  will  pay  66  percent  of  the 
coet  of  a  sugar  refinery  planned  by  the  Pepsi 
Cola  Co.  near  Auburn  if  >ugaTbc«t  produc- 
tion shows  enough  promise. 

Central  New  York  apparently  has  the  soils 
and  climate  for  successful  develc^ment  of 
this  crop,  although  final  decision  miist  await 
further  analysis.  With  siigar  a  widely  sought 
commodity  due  to  the  shutting  off  oA  Cuban 
exports,  the  project  in  this  area  woxild  seem 
to  offer  great  opportunities. 

If  our  farms  can  produce  beets  of  such 
quality  in  a  period  of  drought,  the  outlook 
with  normal  rainfall  is  highly  encouraging. 
The  ARA  must  be  credited  with  a  wise  choice 
in  this  instance. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PxppcH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BENifXTT  of  Florida),  for  the  we^  of 


October  28,  1963,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Rtak  of  New  Ycnrk  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York)  for 
Monday,  October  28  and  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 29,  1963,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  FoiTHTAiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albxrt)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Downing  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hardy),  for  Monday,  October  28,  1963, 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Monday,  October  28,  1963, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Patman  for  1  hour  tomorrow  on  the  life 
of  the  Honorable  Tom  Connally.  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  later  UJ5.  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  passed  away  last  night. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Trimble  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  Include  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Staebler  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Pino.  ~:^ 

Mr.  McLosKXY. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Algxr. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TuTEN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  BuRKK. 

Mr.  Prassr. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  569.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  IM- 
fense  Sducatlon  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  title  n  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  to  authorise  for  teach- 
ers in  private  nonprofit  schools  certain  bene- 
fits under  the  provisions  of  titles  V  and  VI 
of  such  act  provided  for  teachers  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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BHAJB  PRESENTED  TO  THB 

PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnlstrBtlon.  reported  Uimt 
that  committee  did  on  October  25,  1M3. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approral. 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

Hit  844.  An  aeC  to  declare  that  oertatn 
land  of  the  United  States  U  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  tor  the  Oclala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  at  the  Pine  Bldce  Reeermtlon: 

HR.  845.  TX}  declare  that  certain  land  of 
the  United  SUtee  Is  held  by  the  United 
Statee  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reeerratlon; 

HJl.  toss.  To  amend  the  act  of  August  9. 
105S.  for  the  purpoee  of  Including  the  Port 
Mojave  Indian  Reeerratlon  among  reserva- 
tions excepted  from  the  SS-year  lease  limita- 
tions; 

Hit.  S8O0.  To  eetabUah  a  rerolvtog  fund 
from  wMeh  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 
may  make  loans  to  finance  the  procurenient 
of  expert  assistance  by  Indian  trlbee  In  cases 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission: 

3Jt.  6236.  To  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJ^8481.  To  permit  the  government  of 
Guam  to  authortae  a  public  authority  to  un- 
dertake urban  renewal  and  housing  aotivl- 
Ues. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.> ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  29,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executlTe 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

13S0.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Porelgn  Agricultural  Service,  UB. 
Department  of  Agrtctilture.  transmitting  a 
report  an  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agreements 
concluded  during  September  IMS.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  aspects  of 
Ii<alI-Plo  systems  at  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  and  Loe  Angeles.  Calif.,  poet 
oOeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  coets  Included  In  prices  for 
Palcon  mlssUe  components  purchased  from 
Avco  Corp.,  Croeley  Division.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  under  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

ISSS.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  the  Plegan  unit  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  irrigation  project,  Mon- 
tana, to  the  landowners  within  the  unit~; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  UJB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneftclariee  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classifleatlon, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


13M.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  because 
of  the  faUure  to  standardize  the  tropical 
wool  trousers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMrrrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22. 
1963,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
October  28, 1963: 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  8864.  A  bUl  to  carrr  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreenoent.  1062,  signed 
at  New  York  on  September  28.  1862;  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  870).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  Octot>€r  2t.  1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Additional  views.  HJt.  8804.  A  bUl 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 1862,  algned  at  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  870,  pt.  2).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  8TAOOKRS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Conunerce.  Report  on  world 
newsprint  supply-demand  outlook  through 
1965;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  871). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BXCKXB: 
HA.  6837.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
retired  oOlcers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Porce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest): 
HJl.  88S6.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion, free  of  duty,  of  racing  shells  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  preparations  for  the  1864 
Olympic  games;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJt.  8889.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  re- 
tailers excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  ete., 
shall  not  apply  to  women's  purses  and  hand- 
bags sold  at  retaU  for  less  than  $16;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJt.  8940.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948  to  provide  more  equit- 
able procedxires  for  the  relocation  of  persons 
displaced  from  their  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness by  urban  renewal  pro)ects,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  payments  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJI.B941.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Lim- 
ited Profit  Mortgage  Corporation  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families  and  for  elderly  persons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJt.  8942.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  Its 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJL  8848.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1963;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ut.  SICKLES: 

HJt.  8044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployeea'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
Injured  employees  enUUed  to  receive  medical 
services  under  such  act  to  utlliee  the  serv- 
ices of  podiatrists;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CANNON; 

R.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approptlatlone 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Arlington  and  Pairfax  Counties, 
Vs.,  and  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  and  for 
other  pxirposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    CEDERBERO: 

HJ.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 

H.   Con.   Res.  227.  Concurrent    reeolutlon 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    LINDSAY: 

H.  Res.  567.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Inveetlgation  and 
study  of  the  problenu  of  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BASS: 

HJt.  8846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royston 
Rudolph;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRKLINOHUYSEN : 

H.R.  8846.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Alexis 
X.  Iiachman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

HJt.  8947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bozo 
Juravlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  8948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elle 
Boghdadl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   MICHKL: 

H.R.  8940.  A  blU  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures in  ooimection  with  the  Peoria,  DL. 
Medloal  center  project  eligible  as  local 
granU  In  aid  toward  that  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HJt.  8950.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Perelra  Dantaso,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  8851.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Helana  da 
Rosa  Alves  de  Farla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

408.  Petition  of  Theodore  R.  Hawes  and 
others,  Chicago,  Dl.,  relative  to  requesting 
support  of  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  the  SPEAKER: 

409.  Petition  of  Lo4s  Kshrer,  county  clerk. 
Plumas  County  Board  of  Supervlsars,  Qnlney. 
Calif.,  relative  to  Federal  in-lieu  payments 
for  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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410.  Also,  petition  of  George  A.  Brown, 
mayor,  Waurika,  Okla.,  relative  to  xu^lng  the 
earliest  poeslMe  action  on  the  Waurika 
Rflservolr  proposal;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

411.  Also,  petition  of  C.  E.  Ziegenfuss,  sec- 
retary, Dormont  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  relative  to  requesting  an  approiM^ate 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  restore 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  opening  exer- 
cises in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

412.  Also,  petition  of  Heiur  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  does  not  have  absolute 
initiatory  powers  as  to  appropriation  bills; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

413.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  there 
be  awarded  a  special  medal  to  Alice  C.  Car- 
ney, of  Taunton,  Mass.,  who  has  just  been 
retired  as  a  public  school  teacher  after  43 
years  of  service;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

414.  Also,  petition  ot  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  do  a  study  and 
make  it  public  relating  to  editorial  comment 
In  the  Negro  nations  of  Africa  regarding 
southern  racism  In  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

416.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  to  insist  to  both  the 
Depcu-tment  of  State  and  the  United  Nations 


that  constitutional  repreeentative  democratic 
government  be  maintained,  eq>eelally  in  the 
Caribbean  area;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

416.  Also,  petition  of  Heiu7  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  make  a  study 
relating  to  the  Russian-United  States  wheat 
question;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

417.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  cause  to  be 
listed  In  the  Congressional  Record,  Repre- 
sentatives with  residences  in  Washington, 
and  showing  their  political  afflllations,  ad- 
dreeses,  and  their  ZIP  code  numbers;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administration. 

418.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  to  legislate  for  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Capitol  dentist;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

419.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  to  censure  the  U.S. 
judge  in  New  York  City  who  last  summer 
sentenced  James  M.  Landis  to  Federal  jail 
terms,  to  run  consecutively,  for  income  tax 
tardiness;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

420.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  to  congratulate  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers  for  beating  the  New 
York  Yankees  In  four  consecutive  games, 
becavise  New  York  City  suffers  from  a  sui>e- 
rlorlty  complex  and  this  should  tend  to  hu- 
manize New  Yorkers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


421.  Also,  petition  of  Heiu>y  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  to  legislate  to  re- 
quire that  the  Presidential  oath  be  given 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
President-elect  take  the  correct  oath;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jucflelary. 

423.  Also,  petition  oC  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo..  to  legislate  to  make 
it  a  Federal  felony  for  persons  beyond  the 
age  of  16  years  to  wear  masks  publicly,  out- 
side of  a  private  residence;  to  the  Coxnmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

423.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  Congress 
to  initiate  a  study  of  American  dtlaens  own- 
ing ocean  shipping  lines  flying  foreign  flags, 
especially  of  Panama  and  Liberia,  and  report 
their  findings  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

424.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to  the 
House  enacting  legislation  to  abolish  the  tax 
exemptions  of  certain  currently  tax-exempt 
foundations  since  the  praotloe  worlcs  a  hard- 
ship on  the  "unfavored":  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

425.  Also,  petition  of  HeruTr  Stoner,  Old 
Faithful  Station,  Wyo.,  with  reference  to 
Congress  clarifying  the  meaning  of  section 
4,  14th  amendment,  U.S.  Constitution,  as 
compared  to  article  I,  section  8,  clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  relating  to  interpretation 
oonoemlng  the  public  debt;  to  the  Oonunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribflte  to  die  Firtt  Pretidcat  of  tkc 
Republic  of  CxechosIoTakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or  ICICHIOAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  28. 1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Its  founder  and  first  President. 
Thomas  Garrlgue  Masaryk,  To  men  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  liberty,  there  can 
be  no  symbol  out  of  the  past  more  in- 
spiring than  that  of  President  Masaryk. 

He  was  born  In  1850.  poor  in  the  ma- 
terial things  of  this  world,  but  rich  In 
Intelligence  and  spiritual  strength. 
Through  hard  work,  he  managed  to  over- 
come poverty;  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Prague.  Fortified  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  Western  hu- 
manitarian tradition,  he  concentrated 
his  enormous  energy  on  bringing  the 
benefits  of  freedom  and  democracy  to 
the  Qzechoslovaklan  people.  He  was  an 
ardeht  patriot,  pleading  Czechoslovakia's 
cause  before  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  often  working  closely  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson, 

During  World  War  I,  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  National  Council,  which  he  led, 
was  recognized  by  the  Allies  as  the  de 
facto  Gtovemment  of  Czechoslovakia. 
On  October  28.  1918.  he  was  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
reelected  untU  he  retired  in  1935  at  the 
age  of  85.    Just  before  his  death  in  1937, 


he  addressed   a    radio   message  to  the 
American  people,  saying: 

CBechoelovakia  proudly  accepts  the  Ideals 
of  Washmgton.  Lincoln,  and  Wilson.  liCt 
others  find  a  solution  to  their  own  prob- 
lems, but  let  us  not  allow  them  to  touch 
our  most  Important  treasures:  freedom  of 
soul,  freedom  of  word,  and  freedom  of  race. 

Although  Nazi  and  Soviet  domination 
have  destroyed  Masaryk's  dream  of  a 
free  Czechoslovakia,  the  love  of  liberty, 
which  Masaryk  brought  to  the  Czecho- 

slovakian  people,  cannot  be  destroyed. 


fU, 


Tkc  Gamblers' 
Par»£se 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  October  28, 1985 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  more  partic- 
ularly the  congressional  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Arizona,  some  interesting 
figures  having  to  do  with  the  extent  of 
gambling  in  that  State. 

Arizona's  parimutuel  turnover,  in  19<{2, 
amounted  to  over  $21  million  from  which 
the  State  collected,  legally  and  properly, 
over  $1  million.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story. 

Illegal  gambling  is  widespread  in  Ari- 
zona. The  share  of  national  off  track 
betting  allocated  to  this  State,  based  on 


testimony  before  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee, came  to  $360  million  last  year.  The 
total  figure  for  all  kinds  of  illicit  gam- 
bling as  estimated  at  $750  million 
annually. 

About  10  percent  of  the  Illegal  gam- 
bling activity  sticks  to  the  underworld's 
fingers  as  gross  profit.  The  official  hy- 
pocrisy which  keeps  gambling  Illegal  is 
bankrolling  gambling's  criminal  mtre- 
preneurs  to  the  tune  of  $75  million  a  year. 
Arizona  is  a  haven  for  the  professional 
gamblers. 

Most  countries.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  and  regulate  the 
human  urge  to  gamble.  All  of  our  Eu- 
ropean and  Latin  American  allies  con- 
duct Government -run  lotteries  not  only 
as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  but  cutting 
down  its  gambling  problem  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

It  Is  high  time  that  Arizona  and  all 
of  its  sister  States  put  a  halt  to  its 
unknowing  silent  partnership  with  the 
mob.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Ari- 
zona needs  Government  control  of  gam- 
bling through  a  national  lottery. 


Osark  Ckapter,  Assm^Km  tf  tbe  UJS. 
Amy  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  aaKAXsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRXSKNTATIVSS 

Monday,  October  U,  1963 

Mr.    TRIMBLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
wedc  the  Association  of  the  UJB.  Army 
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held  Ita  annual  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ingrton.  At  that  time,  the  Ozark  chapter 
of  the  association  recelyed  the  outstand- 
ing chapter  award  for  haring  the  great- 
est percentage  increase  In  membership 
between  July  1.  1962  and  June  30,  1963. 
Present  to  accept  the  award  were  James 
S.  Beckman  and  Tom  Putral,  officers  of 
the  Oeark  chapter.  We  are  proud  of 
them  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
achievements.  When  one  considers  that 
there  are  121  chapters  throughout  the 
world,  this  is  quite  an  honor  for  the 
Ozark  chapter. 


EzplaMlion  of  Rolkall  V«tet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  .^ 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Mondajf.  October  28. 1983 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
Tuesday.  September  10.  1963,  I  was  on 
ofBclal  business  in  New  York  City  as  con- 
gressional adviser  to  U.8.  mission  on 
United  Nations  Committee  for  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  final  passage  of  S.  1576 — 
rollcall  No.  144 — to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  cen- 
ters and  grants  for  facilities  for  the 
mmtally  retarded  and  assistance  in  im- 
proving mental  health  through  grants 
for  construction  and  initial  staffing  of 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  Monday,  October  14,  1963,  District 
of  Columbia  Day.  there  had  been  no  no- 
tice that  there  was  controversial  legis- 
lation scheduled.  Consequently.  I  sched- 
uled consultations  with  constituents  in 
my  Pittsburgh  district  office  in  order  to 
save  these  constituents  the  time  and 
expense  of  trips  to  Washington,  D.C.  On 
final  passage  of  HJl.  5871 — rollcall  No. 
172 — to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  court  Judges  after  10 
years  of  service,  under  the  same  formula 
for  computation  of  annuity  as  vmder  the 
present  law,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
Such  pension,  or  pay  Increases,  should 
all  be  considered  under  legislation  for 
U.S.  Oovertunent  employees,  studied  for 
overall  policy  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  disap- 
prove and  oppose  this  procedure. 

On  Monday,  October  21.  1963,  I  re- 
turned from  my  district.  Pittsburgh,  to 
Washington,  D.C,  and  attended  the 
House  session.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
slan,  I  was  adTised  there  would  be  no 
legislative  business  of  a  substantial  or 
controversial  nature  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 22.  1963.  I  therefore  flew  back  to 
Pittsburgh  on  Monday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 21,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
on  October  22  arranged  for  personal  ap- 
pointments for  constituents  at  my  Pitts- 
burgh congressional  office,  and  returned 
for  the  session,  Wednesday,  October  23, 
1963.  I  make  these  trips  to  Pittsburgh 
at  my  own  expense  in  order  to  give  more 
efficient  wid  personal  service  to  constitu- 


ents of  my  district  and  make  myself 
available  for  individual  personal  consul- 
tation with  constituents  on  urgent  or 
complicated  personal  matters  that  could 
only  be  handled  otherwise  by  corre- 
spondence on  a  delayed  basis. 

On  October  22,  1963,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  final  passage  of  HJl. 
8821 — rollcall  No.  178 — to  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  methods 
by  which  amounts  made  available  to  the 
States  pursuant  to  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1958 
and  title  xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  a  remarkable 
majority  of  350  to  1,  so  obviously  no 
controversy  was  expected. 


Double  Standards  of  tke  New  Froaticr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxntoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28. 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  findings  and  observations  concern- 
ing the  obvious  double  standards  of  the 
New  Frontier  which  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  2  weeks. 

After  recommending  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill,  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
than  went  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  recommend  toning  down 
the  proposed  legislation  in  that  body. 

After  recommending  numerous  tax  re- 
forms to  the  House  and  Senate.  Secre- 
tary Dillon  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  completely 
abandoned  principle  by  urging  their 
support  for  the  House-passed  bill  in 
order  to  get  anything  through  Congress 
this  session  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion's image. 

However,  nowhere  has  this  "in-again- 
out-again  Flnnegan"  attitude  been  bet- 
ter portrayed  than  on  my  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  Last  year  authoriza- 
tion was  made  for  a  $900-milllon  accel- 
erated public  works  program  to  allegedly 
attack  the  unemplojmient  problem  by 
providing  neo-political  Jobs  in  areas  with 
chronic  unemployment.  This  year,  af- 
ter the  program  had  been  funded  by  a 
228  to  184  partisan  vote,  the  administra- 
tion pleaded  for  an  additional  author- 
ization. In  urging  enactment  of  close 
to  $1  billion  In  additional  funds  this 
year.  President  Kennedy  stated  on  April 
6  that— 

I  hope  that  partisan  activity  will  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  or  weaken  a  program 
aimed  at  our  unemployment  program. 

When  the  tax  bill  passed  the  House  last 
month,  the  Democrats  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  noted  that — 

The  effect  of  the  tax  reduction  *  *  *  in 
reducing  unemployment  *  *  *  Is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  argument  offered  by  some  of 
Increased  Government  expenditures  in  order 
to  overcome  unemployment. 

Yet  within  2  weeks  hearings  were 
called  in  my  committee  for  the  unneces- 


sary and  excess  spending  under  the  pub- 
lic works  acceleration  program. 

While  experts  were  testifying  as  to 
the  merits  of  accelerated  public  works. 
Secretary  Dillon  was  trying  to  talk  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  into  report- 
ing out  the  tax  bill  by  promising  that 
accelerated  public  works  "was  not  an 
administration  bill"  and  that  "I  do  not 
think  that  bill  is  necessary."  letter  in 
the  tax  hearings,  Kermit  Gordon,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  when 
asked  by  Senator  BiNNrrr  of  Utah 
whether  the  program  has  the  sponsor- 
ship and  support  of  the  administration 
said.  "It  does  not.  Senator." 

This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  adminis- 
tration's left  hand  not  knowing  what  Its 
other  hand  is  doing.  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
earlier  this  year  stated  that  balanced 
budgets  could  be  dangerous  things,  now 
piously  states  that  some  spending  is  not 
backed  by  the  administration. 

I.  for  one.  am  glad  to  hear  this.  But 
does  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
know  it?  Do  the  spending  administra- 
tors in  the  departments  and  agencies 
downtown  know  it?  Because  my  com- 
mittee has  had  no  official  notice  of  the 
administration's  position.  I  have  written 
Chairman  Bucklet  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  with  a  copy  to  the 
s];x>nsor  of  this  legislation.  Representa- 
tive Blatnik.  asking  that  Mr.  Gordon  be 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee— not  insofar  as  his  economic  theories 
are  concerned,  but  merely  to  clear  up 
one  question — is  the  administration  for 
the  accelerated  pubUc  works  program  or 
is  it  against  it? 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  ad- 
ministration cannot  have  its  cake  in 
Senate  Finance  and  still  eat  it  In  the 
House  Public  Works. 

All  we  wlah  to  ask  is.  "Will  the  real 
priority  spending  legislation  please  stand 
up — will  the  rest  please  sit  down  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  citizens?" 


The  45tli  Aanhrersary  of  die  Repvblk  of 
CxechotloTakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or   WSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28. 1963 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  28.  marks  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  great  Repub- 
lics of  the  world,  the  Republic  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  that  be- 
leaguered  nation  and  to  its  freedom-lov- 
ing people. 

The  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  came 
Into  being  some  45  years  ago  after 
World  War  I  on  October  28.  1918.  Its 
first  President.  Thomas  Garrlgue  Ma- 
saryk,  was  the  cornerstone  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic. 
He  had  the  firm  support  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  American 
people  who  have  always  given  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  and  constructive  support  to 
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the  Ideals  of  freedom  In  an  portions  of 
the  world. 

Many  years  later  in  1937  President 
Masaryk,  then  In  his  87th  year,  said, 
"Czechoslovakia  proudly  accepts  the 
Ideals  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Wil- 
son. Let  others  find  a  solution  to  their 
own  problems,  but  let  us  not  allow  them 
to  touch  our  most  lmp>ortant  treasures: 
freedom  of  soul,  freedom  of  word,  and 
freedom  of  race."  This  simple  but 
great  man  epitomizes  the  spirit  and  feel- 
ing of  Czechoslovakians  everywhere. 

A  short  time  later  Czechoslovakia  fell 
under  the  heel  of  Nazi  totalitarianism 
to  be  followed  Immediately  by  the  over- 
whelming oppression  of  Red  communism. 
Today  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of 
Czechoslovakia  still  live  under  this  brutal 
oppression. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  within 
their  hearts  there  still  beats  that  same 
glow  of  freedom  that  has  been  their 
birthright  and  heritage  of  Czechoslo- 
vakians down  through  the  ages.  On 
this  45th  anniversary  I  proudly  salute 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  the  future  course  of  history 
that  once  again  the  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia will  regain  its  birthright  and 
that  the  people  of  that  country  will  take 
their  place  in  the  forefront  of  the  great 
democratic  nations  of  the  world. 


Tkc  45tib  Aaaivcrsary  of  Iht  CaeckosloTak 
Repablic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OV  IttNNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
<rf  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  As  we 
look  toward  the  future.  It  is  appropriate 
to  recall  the  liberal  tradition  which 
Czechoslovakia  set  as  a  new  democracy 
and  to  which  we  hope  she  may  soon  again 
return. 

Deprived  of  independence  by  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  the  Czech  people  were 
able,  after  300  years  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, to  establish  the  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1918.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Masaryk  as  President,  and  of 
Eduard  Benes  as  Foreign  Minister,  this 
new  Republic  built,  in  the  uncertain  in- 
terwar  years,  a  liberal  and  progressive 
democracy. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  Czechoslovakia 
acted  decisively  in  numerous  areas.  An 
extensive  land  reform  law,  with  compen- 
sation for  expropriated  property,  was  en- 
acted and  lmpl«nented.  Special  steps 
were  taken  to  protect  the  rights  of  mi- 
nority groups.  A  system  of  social  insur- 
ance was  established,  to  be  copied  by 
others  In  Europe.  Unions  were  encour- 
aged. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Czechoslovakia  was 
the  only  nation  which  in  1931  protested 
Japanese  aggression  against  China  on 
behalf  of  the  idea  of  collective  security. 


Bduard  Benes.  Czechoslovakia's  Foreign 
Minister  and  later  President,  was  known 
as  "a  pillar  of  the  League  and  the  fore- 
most spokesman  of  the  small  nations." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  sad  history  of 
Czechoslovakia  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
trip  to  Munich  through  the  war  years  to 
its  domination  by  the  UBJ3.R.  I  Join  to- 
day with  my  colleagues  to  express  our 
fervent  hope  that  one  day  Czechoslovakia 
will  again  have  a  free  government  which 
will  not  only  refiect  the  aspirations  of 
her  people,  but  which  will  also  reestab- 
lish Czechoslovakia's  historic  role  of  lead- 
ership in  the  coimcils  of  free  nations. 


Massachusetts  Police  Assodadoa  Calls 
for  ReteDtion  of  the  Death  Penahj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHTTBKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28. 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day evening.  October  22,  1963, 1  attended 
the  1963  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Police  Association  at  the  Schine  Inn, 
Chlcopee,  Mass.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  a  newspaper  report  on  the 
convention  that  appeared  in  the  Spring- 
field Union,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Wednes- 
day, October  23, 1963. 

The  news  article  is  as  f oUows : 

PoLics  Session  Votes  To  Kxtr  Death 
Pewaltt — State  Association  Acts  Unani- 
iiouBLT  at  Convention 

The  MassachUMtts  Police  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  Tiiesday  at  the  Schine 
Inn,  Chlcopee,  unanlmoxisly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  retention  of  the  death 
penalty. 

DOES   not  agree 

Later  n.S.  RepreaentaUve  James  A.  Bxtkke, 
of  MUton.  principal  speaker  at  the  conven- 
tion banquet,  said  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  wholesale  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  In  murder  cases,  but  it  must  be 
retained  on  the  books  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
hardened  criminal  who  has  nothing  to  lose 
by  using  a  gun. 

Bnuu  noted  that  two  Massachusetts 
policemen  have  been  killed  recently  in  gun 
battles  with  criminals  and  last  week  two 
desperados  escaped  from  a  Jail  neaa-  Boston. 
In  all  cases  these  men  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  could  have  shot  either  a  policeman  or 
citizen. 

One  wonders  wliat  runs  through  the  mind 
of  a  criminal  at  times  like  that  when  he 
probably  faces  life  in  prison  anyway,  he 
said. 

QUOTES  FIGURES 

Quoting  figures  compUed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Representative  Bueke  said  that 
in  1961  alone,  more  than  9.620  policemen  In 
the  Nation  were  injured  as  the  result  of 
serious  assaults  and  that  i8  others  were 
killed.  This  represented  a  rise  of  150  percent 
compared  to  10  years  ago. 

It  seems  the  only  time  that  policemen 
are  respected  Is  when  they  lay  down  their 
lives,  but  then  they  are  quickly  forgotten, 
he  said.  These  men  who  have  risked  their 
lives  are  someone  to  be  respected. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  whole  reappraisal  of 
the  police  system  and  what  they  are  set  up 
for.  The  public  shoxild  have  a  better  xmder- 
Btandlng  of  the  police  problems. 


Actually,  the  local  police  are  the  frontline 
of  defense  for  the  Nation's  security  and  most 
of  the  Federal  law  enforcement  agendas  de- 
pend almost  snUrely  on  them  for  Informa- 
tion and  could  not  operate  without  them, 
the  Congressman  said. 

OPPOSES  carries 

He  decried  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
do-gooders  to  break  down  the  respect  for 
local  police  by  attacking  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Representative  Bttkxb  said  that  he  was  not 
calling  for  use  of  the  death  penalty  in  all 
cases,  since  each  case  miist  be  Judged  on  its 
merits  and  the  recommendations  of  law  en- 
forcement and  court  officials,  but  that  its 
retention  is  necessary  as  a  deterrent  against 
the  hardened  criminal. 

The  association  Tuesday  also  strongly 
condemned  the  use  of  civilian  trial  boards 
to  pfiss  judgment  on  alleged  infractions  com- 
mitted by  poUcemen  along  the  lines  of  racial 
issues,  brutality  and  other  eivU  rights. 

Capt.  Daniel  J.  H<Hland.  of  the  Springfield 
PoUoe  Department,  convention  chairman, 
said  that  such  a  board  was  recently  used  in 
York.  Pa.,  but  resulted  In  a  complete 
demoralization  of  police  personnel  and  a 
high  rise  in  the  crime  rate  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

RATE  imOFS 

When  the  trial  board  was  abolished,  the 
crime  rate  was  greatly  reduced,  he  said. 

Also  Tuesday  Sgt.  Bernard  S.  nemlng.  ot 
Brookllne,  wcw  nominated  unopposed  for 
president  of  the  association,  succeeding 
Chief  Joseph  C.  Wright,  of  Brockton.  Others 
nominated  unopposed  were:  Sgt.  Frederick 
T.  Lane,  of  Maiden,  secretary,  and  Captain 
Holland,  treasurer.    Election  will  be  today. 

More  than  100  police  officials  from  western 
Massachusetts  attended  the  opening  session 
Tuesday.     The  convention  ends  tonight. 

I  also  include  my  remarks  made  at  the 
banquet  on  Brockton's  Chief  of  Police 
Joseph  Wright. 

My  remarks  are  as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight.  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  because  of  the  position  of 
reEponslbillty  in  your  organizati<m  htid  by 
yoxxr  president.  Police  Chief  Joe  Wright,  of 
Brockton.  Through  nmny  years  I  have  oofne 
to  know,  respect,  and  admire  Chief  Wright, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  high  police  ofBcial. 
In  his  private  life  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  person  of  exceptional  character,  gen- 
uine good  will  and  friendly  loyalty.  In  his 
professional  field  he  has  progressively  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  position  within  the 
law  enfCKxement  unit  of  his  community.  He 
has  done  so  by  applying  a  determined  dili- 
gence and  perservering  wUl  to  the  acqtilre- 
ment  of  constantly  new  learning  and  knowl- 
edge in  his  profession.  These  are  the  basic 
qualities  necessary  for  attaining  superior 
competence  on  any  job  and  they  are  the 
fundamental  marks  of  an  individual  devoted 
to  duty.  For  these  qualities  he  has  ovir  uni- 
versal admiration.  Throughout  his  profes- 
sional progress  Chief  Wright  has  retained  the 
good  nature,  the  sympathetic  understanding 
the  friendly  disposition,  the  oooperatlw  per- 
sonality and  the  quiet  humility  which  have 
always  characterised  his  personality.  For 
these  qualities  he  has  our  united  respect. 

The  combination  a€  these  attributes  pro- 
duces the  cap>ac1ty  and  the  impact  of  lettder- 
ship  in  an  individual.  Tht  recognition  of 
his  possession  of  leadership,  spirit  and  drive 
is  essentially  why  Joe  Wright  is  the  head  ot 
the  police  force  in  the  city  of  Brodtton  and 
why  he  was  honored  by  your  organteatton. 

The  city  of  Brockton  Is  fortunate  Indeed, 
to  have  this  man  in  such  an  exacting  posi- 
tion. Chief  Wright,  It  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  be  here  and  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  a  Job  well  done.  In  do- 
ing so  I  know  I  echo  tlie  sentiiBents  of  your 
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f«llow  eltlaens  In  th«  city  of  Brockton,  with 
the  further  common  wUh  that  the  good  Lortl 
will  grant  you  ZDMnj  more  jears  of  laatlng 
good  health  to  continue  your  good  work  on 
behalf  of  your  oocnmunlty,  your  State,  and 
your  fellow  man. 


WasluBfftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEKTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  28. 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter  of 
October  26,  1963: 

Washington  Rxpokt 

(By  Congresanan  Bbxtcs  Aixna.  Fifth 

DUtiict.  Texas.  Oct.  38.  1(M3) 

THX    SSTH    CONOKXSS 

Thla  Congrees  haa  been  In  session  145  days 
since  It  convened  on  January  9.  Its  work 
could  have  been  completed  weeks  ago.  It 
could  adjourn  now,  but  It  wont.  Major  leg- 
islation pending: 

1.  Seven  appropriation  bills. 

a.  Civil  rights  bill. 

5.  Tax  bUl. 

The  only  legislation  which  Congrees  must 
approve  before  adjournment  Is  the  appro- 
priation bills.  Proper  procedure  would  de- 
mand approval  of  appropriation  bills  by  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  June  30.  Congress 
brings  upon  Itself  Justifiable  criticism  when 
It  allows  Its  primary  fimctlon  to  be  shunted 
aside  while  weeks  are  spent  on  controversial 
and  political  measures. 

There  are  12  regxilar  appropriation  bills 
which  make  available  the  money  necessary  to 
nin  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

I.  Treastiry,  Post  Ofllce,  and  esecutlva 
ofllces. 

3.  Interior  and  related  agencies. 

8.  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

4.  Legislative  ta'anch. 

6.  Defense  Department. 

6.  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

8.  Agriculture. 

0.  Independent  ofllces. 
10.  Military  construction. 

II.  Public  works. 
la.  Foreign  aid. 

The  House  has  passed  nine  of  these  so  far 
with  military  construction,  public  works, 
and  foreign  aid  still  to  go.  The  Senate  has 
given  its  approval  to  only  six.  It  must  still 
hold  hearings  on  some  of  the  remaining  bills. 
This  means  Congress  will  be  In  session  well 
Into  December,  and  perhaps  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

The  two  bills  responsible  for  the  long  ses- 
sion with  Its  tremendoxjs  coet  to  the  tax- 
payers are  both  Bi>onsored  by  President  Ken- 
nedy: (1)  The  civil  righU  bUl,  and  (2)  the 
tax  bill.  It  appears  now  that  neither  will 
be  passed  In  this  session.  As  they  are  both 
identified  with  political  expediency  the  fight 
will  be  even  more  bitter  next  year,  an  election 
year. 

In  the  cloakrooms  and  other  gathering 
places  In  Washington  two  other  reasons  are 
often  given  for  keeping  Congress  in  session. 
First,  it  keeps  the  national  press  corps  here 
where  the  administration  holds  the  center 
of  the  stage.  If  Congress  adjourns,  press 
coverage  Is  dissipated  among  the  50  States 
and  436  congressional  districts  taking  the 
spotllghU  away  from  the  President.  Second. 
It  Is  said  many  Members  of  Congress  don't 


want  to  face  thetr  constituents  knowing 
that  the  majority  ot  the  people  are  opposed 
to  the  Kennedy  tax  proposal,  many  of  the 
Kennedy  spending  programs,  the  Kennedy 
policy  of  "accommodation"  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  that  the  people  are  disturbed  and 
critical  over  the  Kennedy  failures  In  do- 
mestic problems  as  well  as  meeting  the 
Communist  challenge  especially  in  Cuba. 

NOMINATIONS    FOB    SXXVICS    ACAOXICIXS 

More  than  100  young  men  from  Dallas 
County  applied  this  year  for  appointment  to 
the  service  academies.  Of  this  group  I  can 
appoint  one  principal  for  West  Point,  one 
for  Annapolis.  Six  are  nominated  for  the 
Air  Force  with  the  Academy  officials  making 
the  final  selection  of  the  principal.  My  pro- 
cedure In  making  selections  is  designed  to 
assure  all  applicants  an  absolutely  fair  op- 
portunity. All  the  boys  compete  In  an  ex- 
amination conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  appointments  are  made 
strictly  on  the  grades  received  on  that  ex- 
amination without  regard  to  personal  friend- 
ship, politics,  aocial  standing,  or  any  other 
criteria.  If  my  opponent's  son  received  the 
highest  grade,  he  would  get  the  appointment. 
These  boys  make  It  on  their  own  without 
influence  or  special  favor.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  boys  and  to  the  Dallas  schools  that  we 
have  so  many  competent  applicants  and  that 
Dallas  appointees  make  such  fine  records  In 
all  the  academies. 

Nominations  for  entrance  In  July  1064, 
West  Point:  Principal,  James  Dale  Knox,  Jr.; 
first  alternate,  Robert  Walter  Spiro;  second, 
Dan  Mcovy  Parker,  Jr.;  third,  Olen  Raymond 
Zauber. 

Annapolis:  Principal,  Carl  Amoe  Gaines; 
first  alternate,  John  Tom  Krlese;  second. 
James  Bryan  Robinson;  third.  John  Martinez 
Oreatbouse;  fourth.  Donald  Kenneth  Bailey; 
fifth.  E>onald  Ralph  Stewart. 

Air  Force:  James  Elbert  Houston.  David 
Russell,  Wade  L.  Bennett,  m,  John  S. 
Haggle,  m.  Robert  Morton  OUlasple,  WlUlam 
Patterson  Evans. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy:  10  nominees 
will  compete  on  a  statewide  basis  for  ap- 
pointment, Terry  Morgan,  Scott  M.  Ander- 
son. Robert  E.  Howell,  Bill  J.  Shlpp,  Jr., 
Lewis  F.  Boyd.  Jefferson  A.  Stewart,  Charles 
J.  Webster,  Herbert  P.  William,  Jr..  James  K. 
Thomas.  Billy  Orlflln. 

October  22,  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  marked  by  the  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  back  his  words  with  deeds 
with  the  resxilt,  the  consolidation  of  Soviet 
power  in  Cuba. 

October  33,  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Himgarlan  revolution.  The  administration 
picked  this  day  to  approve  the  sale  of  several 
millions  of  bushels  of  com  to  Hungary. 


The   IStli  Aniiiversarj  of  the  United 
NatioM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oazooM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  October  28, 1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  October  24,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Representative 
Donald  M.  Phaser,  led  a  special  order 
observance  on  the  House  floor  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations.  I  be- 
lieve that  Representatives  Praser  and 
Dante  Pasckll.  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 


tions and  Movements  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  encouraging  Members  to 
commemorate  this  Important  anniver- 
sary. 

If  modern  man  is  not  yet  obsolete,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  XJH. 

The  United  Nations  came  Into  being 
under  a  charter  that  described  the  or- 
ganization as  a  "center  for  harmoniz- 
ing the  actions  of  nations"  in  the 
achievement  of  common  ends.  I  believe 
that,  regardless  of  its  less  publicized  suc- 
cesses in  the  field  of  economic  develop- 
ment, health  and  education,  the  U.N. 
has  earned  its  keep  by  its  role  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Middle  East  turmoil 
and  In  the  Congo. 

And  by  so  doing  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest has  been  served. 

During  the  18  intervening  years  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  today,  the 
UJ*.  has  grown  in  the  direction  of  a 
future  system  of  world  order  and  peace. 
Flawed  and  Imperfect  as  are  all  human 
institutions,  the  U.N.  at  a  minimum  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  disputes  after  other 
means  have  been  found  wanting.  True, 
it  cannot  impose  settlement  of  an  Issue. 
True,  it  is  effective  in  the  measure  that 
its  111  member  states  permit  it  to  be 
effective.  However,  in  the  cases  I  have 
just  cited,  the  record  Is  Indisputable  that 
the  XJH.  has  often  Intervened  in  hostili- 
ties and  restored  order. 

And  its  accomplishments  are  enhanced 
by  the  gamy  enemies  it  has  made  dur- 
ing its  lifetime. 

To  anyone  who  might  cast  a  vote  to 
weaken  in  any  way  or  destroy  the  UJ*., 
the  question  should  be  put:  What  Is  sug- 
gested to  take  its  place?  Military  power 
In  an  awesome  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  can  literally  depopulate  the  earth? 
The  arrows  launched  by  the  bowmen  at 
Aglncourt  struck  their  target  with  lim- 
ited damage.  Can  any  one  say  the  same 
today  when  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  possess  a  nuclear 
arsenal  of  overkill  that  could  kill  each 
other's  populations  many  times  over? 

As  I  stated  during  the  discussion  on 
the  United  Nations  bond  Issue  legislation 
last  year,  any  legislative  attempt  to  con- 
strict the  actions  of  this  Government  in 
the  UJI.  is  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
position  of  preeminent  leadership  which 
the  United  States  has  exercised  from  the 
beginning  In  the  political  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  Beginning  last  year 
there  have  been  disquieting  expressions 
within  Congress  that  the  United  Nations 
should  not  be  relied  upon  to  deal  with 
major  matters. 

In  recent  years  both  a  Republican  and 
a  Democratic  President  have  spoken  out 
in  support  of  the  U  J*. 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  speak- 
ing of  the  U  JJ.  financial  problems  in  one 
section,  observed  that  "our  country  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  development 
of  this  great  forum  and  we  must  not  fail 
it  now." 

President  Kennedy  in  September  1961 
declared  that  "our  dedication  to  the 
charter  must  be  maintained.  New 
strength  and  new  roles  for  the  United 
Nations"  are  required. 

I  suggest  that  on  this  observance  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  strengthen- 
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ing  and  improvement  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  it£  ancillary  organs.  This 
present  crisis  of  confidence  is  caused  as 
much  by  faint-heartedness  on  the  part 
of  some  of  its  friends  as  by  Its  Implacable 
enemies.  In  this  connection  we  would 
do  well  to  seek  sources  of  independent  fi- 
nancing for  the  United  Nations  so  that 
financially  it  would  have  a  greater  degree 
of  initiative. 

A  policy  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  means  affording  it  the  latitude 
to  improve  the  chances  that  there  will 
be  no  major  war  at  all.  And  in  so  doing, 
we  should  not  compile  the  statistics  on 
UJJ.  achievements  as  if  they  were  base- 
ball batting  averages.  The  XJH..  for 
example,  succeeded  In  the  Congo;  it 
failed  in  Goa.  The  percentage  is  1.000, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  given  the  his- 
toric, frightful  disarray  of  International 
relations  for  centuries.  The  percentage 
is  not  .600.  What  was  accomplished  in 
the  Congo  could  not  have  happened 
without  an  international  organization. 
What  happened  In  Goa  would  have  hap- 
pened without  an  International 
organization. 

Already  the  U.N.  has  shown  its  po- 
tential for  evolution — the  enlargement 
of  the  Secretary-General's  position  to 
that  of  an  operating  executive,  the  es- 
tablishment of  ad  hoc  military  detach- 
ments under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  adaptability  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  the  face  of  the  veto  power 
that  all  the  major  powers  want  In  the 
Security  Council.  The  evolution  is  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  ability 
of  the  United  Nations  to  save  "succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of 
w4r." 


Do  We  Need  a  Sputnik  From  the  Sea? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   UAMTLAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28, 1963 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  very 
limited  efforts  and  lack  of  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  oceanography  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  me  for  several  years. 

While  the  national  effort  in  this  sci- 
ence of  the  seas  has  been  fairly  extensive 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  bulk  of 
our  oceanographlc  knowledge  has  come 
from  the  efforts  of  the  ocean  boundary 
States,  a  few  private  institutions  and 
some  special  ocean-related  Industries. 
Maryland  has  met  the  scientific  chal- 
lenge of  the  ocean  since  the  founding  of 
the  State.  But  all  of  these  efforts  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  this  most 
Important  field  of  inner  space  research. 

Recent  legislation  passed  by  the 
House,  providing  for  a  long  range  com- 
prehensive program  in  oceanography  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  must 
realize  the  Importance  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  providing 
trained  personnel  for  the  application  of 
that  knowledge,  to  our  national  security 
and  future  welfare. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  I    wish    to    introduce    Into    the 


Rbcoki)  a  speech  made  by  miy  Maryland 
colleague.  Congressman  Chables  McC. 
Mathias,  Ja.,  on  October  19  before  the 
Maryland  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Mathias  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Ocean- 
ographlc Laboratory  In  Chesapeake  Bay. 
His  reasons  are  valid  and.  It  is  my  hope, 
that  such  an  institution  will  be  included 
in  our  national  oceanographlc  program. 

I  recommend  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  read  Mr.  Mathias'  excellent 
treatise  on  the  need  for  oceanographlc 
research  titled  "Do  We  Need  a  Sputnik 
From  the  Sea?" 

The  speech  follows: 

Do  W«  Need  a  SprmnK  From  thi  Ska? 
(Address    by    Congressman    Charles    McC. 

Mathias,  Jh..  of  Maryland,  October  19,  1963, 

before  the  Maryland  Society  of  tlie  Sons  of 

the  American  Revolution,  Hotel  Belvedere, 

Baltimore,  Md.) 

One  of  the  most  menacing  weapons  at  the 
command  of  Adolf  Hitler  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  was  his  fleet  of  U-lx>ats. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  commissioned, 
manned,  and  Is  operating  a  fleet  of  sub- 
marines more  than  10  times  the  size  of  the 
German  submarine  fleet  In  1939. 

Our  Intelligence  indicates  that  the  Rus- 
sians now  have  approximately  600  sub- 
marines of  which  we  believe  400  to  be  capable 
of  fleet  operations. 

At  this  very  moment  a  Russian  trawler  Is 
lying  off  the  Virginia  Capes  ostensibly  fish- 
ing, but  I  venture  to  predict  that  every  ship 
that  leaves  the  Port  of  Baltimore — and  all 
other  Chesapeake  Bay  shipping — will  be  ob- 
served, logged,  and  reported  Russian  naval 
headquarters.  ' 

Consideration  of  the  maritime  aspect  of 
the  relationship  between  Russia  and  Cuba 
makes  It  easier  to  understand  what  has  gone 
on  In  that  Island.  A  look  at  a  map  will  show 
you  how  valuable  it  Is  for  Russian  ships  to 
be  able  to  extend  their  range  by  refueling  In 
Cuba  rather  than  making  a  mid-Atlantic 
loop  from  and  to  Russian  home  ports.  This 
may  explain  why  Russia  withdrew  the  mis- 
siles from  Cuba.  What  she  prlmarUy  wanted 
In  Cuba  was  not  a  missile  base  but  a  naval 
and  maritime  base. 

Thxis,  we  see  that  Communist  Russia  Is 
achieving  the  dream  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
make  the  Russian  people  Into  the  dominant 
seafaring  nation.  Why  they  are  doing  this 
and  how  they  are  doing  It  become  Important 
questloiu  to  the  American  people. 

Early  in  October  I  took  my  two  small  sons, 
Charlie  and  Rob,  to  the  beach  for  their  flrst 
look  at  the  ocean.  We  stood  there  on  the 
shore  of  our  Island — for  that.  Indeed,  Is 
what  our  land  la — an  Island  In  the  midst  of 
a  gigantic  ocean  domain.  As  we  stood  there 
on  that  Indian  siunmer  afternoon  I  came  to 
realize  the  sparkling  sea  as  man's  last  fron- 
tier on  earth — as  72  million  square  miles  of 
unexplored  and  unexplolted  territory — as  the 
giver  of  life  as  we  know  It  on  this  planet  and 
the  key  to  our  continued  existence. 

As  a  nation  we  have  had  a  continuous  and 
Intimate  relationship  with  the  sea.  While 
this  has  undergone  cycles  of  emphasis  and 
deemphasls,  our  ability  to  use  the  sea  has 
turned  up  a  governing  consideration  In  every 
time  of  troubles.  The  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812,  two  World  Wars,  Korea,  all 
saw  the  outcomes  balanced  precariously  upon 
the  success  of  oiu-  operations  at  sea.  A  future 
conflict  may  once  again  find  sea-based  power 
employed  to  tip  the  scales. 

Important  as  our  oceanic  military  posture 
has  been,  It  Is  only  a  part  of  our  historical 
maritime  dependence.  The  Yankee  traders 
of  a  former  age  used  clipper  ship*  to  en- 
vlgorate  the  colonies'  economy.  The  Blavea- 
rum-furs  triangle  of  that  day  has  developed 


more  recently  into  a  two-way  exchange  be- 
tween our  Industrial -agricultural  economy 
and  the  raw  materials  producers  overseas. 
Vlrltually  no  technologically  advanced  na- 
tion is  so  self -sustained  as  to  lack  the  need 
for  Imports  of  either  raw  materials  or  spe- 
cial manufactured  goods.  Once  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  we  iiave — and  It  Is  a  sad  admis- 
sion— become  a  depleted  nation  and  now 
depend  entirely  upon  supply  from  abroad  for 
many  critical  materials. 

We  have  only  recently — and  very  slowly — 
begun  to  understand  the  full  Impact  of  the 
sea  upon  o\ir  future.  With  this  has  come 
the  realization  that  we  are  almost  com- 
pletely Ignorant  of  what  goes  on  In  the  en- 
tire area.  Water  covers  roughly  tiiree-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  feature  well 
known  to  every  observer  of  a  globe — the  area 
Is  immediately  visible — the  identity  of  the 
shoreline  is  well  deflned.  But  this  Is  Just  a 
two-dimensional  portrayal  of  the  oceans. 
The  third  dimension — that  of  depth — Is  not 
apparent  imless  you  examine  a  relief  map 
closely.  The  sea  averages  about  13,000  feet  In 
depth.  The  deepest  point  Is  roughly  35,800 
feet,  a  hole  into  which  Mount  Everest  would 
all  but  disappear.  Eighty  percent  is  deeper 
than  9,000  feet.  The  oceans  contain  1J5  bil- 
lion tons  of  water.  If  tlie  surface  of 
the  earth  were  bulldozed  smooth,  sea  water 
would  cover  It  to  a  depth  of  12,000  feet. 
Truly,  the  earth  Is  the  "water  planet,"  for 
no  other  planet  retains  Its  moisture  in  liquid 
form.  And  It  is  this  part  of  our  planet  that 
is  largely  unknown. 

Man's  activities  on  the  planet  have  always 
Included  exploration.  By  restless  ctirioelty 
alone — but  more  likely  in  search  of  the 
miracle  of  fabulous  discovery — man  has  rath- 
er thoroughly  unclothed  the  continents.  To 
be  sure,  details  are  scanty  about  certain 
parts — whether  in  terms  of  topography,  or 
more  particularly  subsurface  mineral  con- 
tent— but  about  the  ocean  floor,  man  knows 
next  to  nothing.  The  resources  of  the  ocean 
thus  remain  untapped. 

The  need  for  these  resources,  whether  min- 
eral or  biological,  for  hvmian  nourishment 
is  often  considered  a  problem  for  the  next 
generation — so  that  the  urgency  for  immedi- 
ate exploitation  may  superflcially  appear 
marginal.  Studies  are  made  of  the  economic 
payoff  anticipated  in  ocean  exploitation — but 
these  are  academic  since  little  Is  known  of 
what  la  there  in  the  flrst  place.  We  must 
flrst  have  charts  of  the  oceans  in  terms  of 
their  physical  descriptions  of  temperature, 
salinity,  the  presence  of  ciurents,  etc. — then 
descriptions  of  the  ocean  floors  in  terms  of 
topography  and  mineral  content.  Finally, 
we  need  to  know  more  about  flahes. 

For  a  peaceful  world,  dedicated  to  man- 
kind's physical  and  spiritual  welfare,  the  vast 
expanses  of  the  oceans  hold  out  hope  for 
more  resources  and  consequent  enrichment 
of  life.  But  the  world  Is  not  at  peace.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  an  Ideological 
camp  whose  annoiuiced  and  demonstrated 
objective  Is  world  domination.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Soviets  have  appar- 
ently recognized  the  sea's  potentials  and 
have  begun  a  vigorous  program  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  ocean  development.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  await  an  Oceanic  Sputnik  to  be  jarred 
to  our  senses? 

Let  VIS  look  a  bit  fxirther  at  Communist 
Interest.     Here  are  a  few  signiflcant  facts: 

Since  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union  has 
constructed  more  combatcmt  ships,  with  the 
exception  of  aircraft  carriers,  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  merchant 
shipbuilding  programs  are  as  rapid  as  their 
plant  facilities  permit. 

Soviet  seaborne  trade  has  expanded  to  the 
point  that  they  buy  or  lease  foreign  mer- 
chant ship* — I  saw  tangible  evidence  of  this 
when  I  participated  In  several  surveillance 
flights  over  the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  wa- 
ters during  the  Cuban  blockade  in  the  fall 
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of  10C3.  I  M«  for  x&TMlX  the  variety  and 
quality  at  RuaaUn  ahlpping  wtilch  la  sailing 
the  hlfh  aaaa. 

The  SoTlei  ocaanographlc  reaearch  pro- 
gram aurpaaaaa  that  of  the  ti—  vorld. 

Soviet  **■»««  "g  fleeta  have  gone  In  for  fao- 
tor7-<ahlp  oompieaes.  The  capabllltlea  for 
other  than  routln*  flThing  operatlona  were 
▼erifled  by  the  boarding  of  a  Soviet  trawler 
In  the  vicinity  of  an  Atlantic  cable  break. 

The  Soviet  submarine  forcea  in  the  Atlantic 
have  become  more  ventxaxesome,  as  witnessed 
during  the  Cuban  blockade. 

The  Soviet  aubmarlne.  the  Severyanka.  la 
conducting  oceanographlc  research. 

A  Soviet  nuclear-powered  Icebreaker  U  In 
operation. 

Prom  theee  operations,  we  can — or  should — 
derive  a  picture  of  their  plana.  They  are 
aiming  Xor  world  domination — and  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  conalsta  of  ocean. 

"llkls  la  all  very  well."  you  reply.  •*But 
let's  go  back  to  something  you  mentioned 
a  moment  ago — the  economic  payoff.  Even 
the  Soviets  Uve  In  an  envlromnent  of  supply 
and  demand.  What  can  be  derived  from  the 
cx:eans  that  can't  be  had  easier  and  cheaper 
from  the  land?" 

That's  a  good  question.  To  be  truthful, 
we  dont  know  the  exact  answer.  So  little 
is  known — so  much  Is  there  to  be  learned. 
That  is  the  reason  we  need  an  extensive 
program  of  oceanography — to  build  up  our 
basic  khowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
sea.  But  a  few  facts  are  at  our  disposal. 
Let's  examine  some  of  these. 

Minerals  are  known  to  exist  In  many 
places.  Sea  water  Itself  has  some  00 
elements  dissolved  In  various  fomu.  One 
cubic  mile  of  sea  water  contains  about  140 
million  tons  of  salt.  6  million  tons  of  mag- 
nesium. 4  million  tons  of  sulphtn*.  and  3 
million  tons  of  potasslxim.  Alumlntim. 
Iodine,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and  sine  are 
there — as  vrall  aa  the  rarer  elements  snch  as 
cesium,  uranium.  3rttrlum,  and  scandium. 
About  5  poxmds  of  gold  are  to  be  foxind  In 
1  cubic  mile  of  sea  water. 

At  present  extraction  processes  are  very 
iineconomlc.  The  sea  Is  Jealously  withhold- 
ing Its  riches.  But  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  a  serious  problem  Is  going  to  arise. 
We  win  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  extract- 
ing fresh  water  from  the  sea.  When  this 
happens  we  win  have  all  of  the  solids  to 
deal  with.  Suppose  that  a  minion  people  In 
the  United  States  use  an  average  of  1.000 
gallons  of  dlstined  sea  water  annually — and 
this  figure  Is  not  unreasonable  In  Judging  our 
future  requirements.  Approximately  a  cubic 
mile  of  sea  water  would  be  needed.  Over 
150  minion  tons  of  solids  win  become  avail- 
able. Of  course,  the  vast  quantities  of  salt 
and  magnesium  wiU  be  more  than  we  need, 
but  other  elements  will  be  welcome  additions 
to  ovir  supply  of  raw  materials. 

Ifflnerals  wUl  probably  be  r«cover«d  In  com- 
mercial quantities  from  beaches  or  the  ocean 
bottom  long  before  sea  water  extraction  be- 
comes feasible.  Many  new  and  old  beaches 
contain  deposits  of  Interest  that  have  been 
processed  nicely  by  the  crushing  and  grind- 
ing action  of  the  surf.  Additional  processing 
necessary  Is  generaOy  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive— with  an  adequate  water  supply  being 
a  big  help.  Diamonds,  gold.  tin.  and  silica 
are  taken  from  marine  beaches,  whUe  tita- 
nium, a  metal  of  rtslng  Importance  in  the  jet 
and  space  age.  Is  being  mined  from  older 
beaches  pushed  up  out  of  the  sea  by  the 
subterranean  forces  which  cause  an  emerging 
coastline  In  some  localities. 

Tin  deposits  are  being  mined  in  submerged 
beaches  off  Malaya,  and  the  Japanese  have 
long  been  working  magnetite  sands  off  their 
coasts.  Diamonds  are  being  dredged  from 
beach    sands   off    the   weet   coast   of    South 

Africa.      Our    own    beaches    are    not    being 
similarly    exploited.      Possibly    because    the 

minerals  are  not  there,  but  more  probably 

because    adequate   surveys    have    XK>t    been 


made.    At  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  we  begin 
to  draw  a  blai^ 

The  minerals  in  deejMr  waters  aw*7  from 
beach  atvas  have  lODf  bsea  regarded  as  b»- 
yoiMl  our  grasp.  A  «BaU  amoont  ot  rela- 
tively shallow  dredging  baa  taken  plaos — 100 
or  aoo  fast  In  depth— but  beyond  that,  the 
ocean  floor  has  been  the  exclusive  rsalm  at 
Poseidon's  creatures.  Omi  knowledge  of 
these  areas  consists,  in  the  main,  of  spotty 
soundings.  Tou  have  probably  heard  It  said 
that  we  have  better  topographic  maps  of  the 
moon  than  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on 
earth.  This  Is  true.  Only  a  very  few  places 
in  the  ocean  have  accurately  plotted  bottom 
topography.  And  even  this  Is  changing.  The 
sea  bottom  Is  a  restless  thing,  forever  being 
washed  by  currents,  sprinkled  by  sediments 
from  above,  and  heaved  by  the  equalizing 
forces  In  an  unsettled  earth's  crust. 

A  few  mineral  deposits  of  tmpcrtanoe  have 
been  located  and  Identified  in  deeper  waters. 
The  delicate  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
balance  In  the  ocean  has  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  large  nodules — or  chunks — of  ma- 
terials which  average  about  30  percent  man- 
ganese and  contain  significant  percentages 
also  of  aluminum,  copper  and  nickel.  These 
seem  to  have  been  formed  by  a  complicated 
process  in  which  the  electrically  charged 
Ions  of  these  minerals  collected  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  shark's  tooth  or  a  whale's 
ear  bone.  It  took  a  lot  of  sharks  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  manganese 
nodules,  but  our  finny  predecessor  did  not 
let  us  down.  One  survey  has  concluded  that 
in  the  centra]  and  southeast  Pacific  alone 
there  is  an  area  larger  than  the  continental 
TTnlted  States  literally  covered  with  man- 
ganese. 

Red  clay  Is  a  form  of  sediment  that  covers 
some  40  million  square  miles  of  ocean  floor. 
That  found  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
an  alumina  content  of  about  38  percent. 
Because  of  this  and  other  reasons  It  would 
probably  be  a  more  attractive  source  of  cop- 
per imd  alumina  than  a  land  deposit  of 
slmUar  grade.  Another  large  expanse  of 
ocean  bottom  Is  covered  with  a  type  of 
sediment  caUed  globlgerina  ooee.  It  Is  very 
high  In  calcium  carbonate  and  Is  very  simi- 
lar to  cement  rocks  which  account  for  about 
95  percent  of  the  cement  rock  market.  Ex- 
tensive deposits  are  known  to  exist  fairly 
close  to  shore.  Concentrations  of  nickel 
and  sliver  are  found  In  fish  debris  which 
covers  much  of  the  ocean  fioor,  but  so  Uttle 
data  exists  at  present  that  their  economic 
significance  Is  unknown. 

These  have  been  but  a  few  of  the  minerals 
that  we  know  about  almost  by  accident — 
through  the  adventurous  explorations  of  a 
few  inquisitive  people.  The  Information  on 
manganese  nodules  in  the  Pacific,  for  In- 
stance, came  from  a  sxirvey  conducted  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Today  we  have  better 
Instruments,  tools  and  analytical  devices — 
available  Is  the  technology  that  yearns  to 
discover  signs  of  Ufe  on  Mars  or  plant  man's 
feet  on  the  crunchy  surface  of  the  Moon. 
Our  Nation — yes,  mankind  Itself — should 
demand  that  we  focxis  some  of  o\ir  tech- 
nical abUltles  on  the  frontier  of  the  sea. 
The  resources  are  there  for  the  taking.  No- 
where In  the  solar  system  is  there  a  more 
promising  source  of  enrichment. 

The  sea  is  presently  hiding  enormous  de- 
posits of  oil.  Man  has  followed  oil  bearing 
strata  to  the  low  water  line  of  a  beach  only 
to  turn  back  when  depths  have  exceeded  a 
hundred  feet  or  so.  Drilling  from  Texas 
Towers  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Otilf  of 
Mexico  has  been  successful,  and  a  few  weUa 
have  been  drilled  from  specially  configured 
ships  in  deeper  water.  But  the  sea  keeps 
pressing  us  back.  Somehow,  the  air  breath- 
ing animal  that  we  are — Is  repulsed  by  en- 
vlronmental  eonditions  beneath  ths  asa 
which  are  £ar  less  formldabls  to  conquer 
than  tbamt  in  outer  spaoa. 


In  space  we  have  a  vacuum^-or  a  lack  of 
pTMSure.  Beneath  the  sea  there  is  an  ex- 
ossa  of  prwsura.  In  botb  cases,  ws  haw  to 
take  oar  atmoaphera  along  with  us.  The 
pmhtrms  of  subsisting  man  in  either  outer 
spacs  or  the  Inner  space  beneath  the  sea  are 
in  many  ways  Identical  to  the  nuxlern  engi- 
neer. We  have  only  decided  to  do  one  and 
not  the  other.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  reexamine  our  ambitions  and  devote 
proper  attantloa  to  the  froatlars  of  our  own 
planet. 

Our  first  nead  Is  a  national  policy.  Ilils 
should  Identify  our  goals— our  objectives  for 
the  peaceful  exploitation  of  the  oceans.  No- 
tice the  word  "peaceful."  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Department  of  Defense  la 
going  to  make  full  use  of  the  oceans  to  en- 
hance our  military  posture.  We  need  to 
identify  what  else  It  Is  that  we  should  try  to 
accompllah — through  what  means — under 
whose  eognlaanoe.  What  steps  should  t« 
taken  by  which  agenclest  What  are  ths 
needs  for  legislation  and  funding^  What 
participation  should  be  solicited  from  ths 
Industrial,  financial,  scientific,  or  other  com- 
munities? A  well -developed  and  inclusive 
policy  should  establish  guidelines  for  an  ele- 
ments of  government.  Every  cltlaen  should 
have  It  at  his  disposal  also  so  that  hs  might 
plan  with  confidence  for  the  future. 

Development  of  this  policy  has  already  ba- 
g\in  because  of  eoonomlo  and  Intellectual 
Interest  at  the  citizen  IsvsL  Ths  State  of 
Maryland  Is  fortunate  to  have  the  Institute 
of  Natural  Resoxurces  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  Solomons  Island  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Institute  of  Johns  Hoptclns  Univer- 
sity— both  leaders  In  this  field.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  Maryland  Industries  such  as 
Wastlngliouse  and  Textron  are  engaged  In 
prlvats  oceanographlc  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  with  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  oceanographlc  research 
and  the  great  and  pressing  need  for  explora- 
tion of  inner  space,  the  time  Is  now  at  hand— 
and  I  want  to  make  a  strong  case — for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Oceanographlc 
Laboratory  In  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  Is  no  oceanographlc  eacillty 
at  a  Federal  level  south  of  Wood's  Hole  and, 
I  believe,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  an  Ideal 
location  for  soeh  a  laboratory.  It  offers  a 
ready  access  to  the  open  sea  and,  at  the  same 
tlma.  provldsa  a  location  which  would  be 
conTenlent  for  oonsviltatiaa  with  other  Gov- 
emment  facilities  and  with  the  great  uni- 
versities of  ths  Eastern  States. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  ocean  policy  stems  from 
the  general  Interplay  of  international  rela- 
tions. The  process  of  Interaction  of  peoples 
upon  the  sea  has  been  Influenced  primarily 
by  the  tremendous  expanses  and  the  relative- 
ly Inexhaustible  richness  of  living  reoouross 
In  the  oceans.  Cooperativa  enjoyment  of 
the  oceans  has  been.  In  general,  the  law  of  ths 
saa. 

The  contemporary  scene.  In  contrast,  has 
recently  begun  to  be  less  cooperative — mors 
studded  with  demands  for  exclusive  au- 
thority of  states  over  larger  segments  of  the 
world's  oceans.  By  far  the  most  controver- 
sial denutnds  ars  those  to  extend  the  terri- 
torial sea  beyond  the  prevkiualy  narrow 
limits  generally  accepted  in  International 
law.  Claims  to  exclusive  authority  over  re- 
sources in  the  high  seas  Include  the  exploita- 
tion of  fisheries  and  certain  natural  re- 
sources— principally  oil  at  this  time — found 
In  the  Continental  Shelves  near  many  coiurts. 
These  will  quite  probably  be  extended  in  the 
future  to  create  further  conflicts  and  con- 
troversy in  the  open  sea  not  contiguous  to 
any  pcu^lcular  stata.  The  technology  to  ex- 
ploit these  areas  of  the  high  seas  Is  at  bsnd. 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  predicted  that  con- 
flicts of  Interest  are  in  Xht  oQlng  when  tech- 
nology has  developed  the  necessary  operating 
systems. 
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The  UJS.  Oovemment  p<^cy  should  take 
cognizance  of  Impending — and  inevitable — 
undersea  developments.  It  should  recognize 
that  commercial  Interests  wlU  create  new 
situations  never  before  contemplated  under 
the  framework  of  International  law.  Free 
world  development  will  quite  probably  be 
paralleled  by  nationalized  projects  of  the 
Socialist  camp.  Inherent  In  these  Is  poten- 
tial conflict.  We  need  not  wait  for  a  crisis 
to  precipitate  the  formation  of  our  national 
guidelines. 

Two  easily  Identlflable  areas  of  oceanic 
development  are  apparently  needed.  One  of 
these  is  oceanography.  We  simply  need  to 
know  more  about  the  ocean — to  compile  and 
digest  tons  of  data  in  order  that  our  scien- 
tific understanding  of  this  region  will  be 
more  complete.  Fortunately,  there  Is  a  pro- 
gram In  existence  which  Is  actively  pursuing 
this  knowledge.  The  10-year  oceanographlc 
program,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography  Is 
supported  by  legislation  and  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  All  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Oovernment  agencies  such  as  the  Navy,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  others  with  particular  in- 
terest are  actively  engaged  as  are  members 
of  the  scientific  community  with  particular 
contributory  skills.  We  may  expect  our 
Klentlfic  understanding  of  the  oceans  to 
advance  with  great  strides  under  the  aegis 
of  this  program. 

Another  feature  of  ocean  exploitation  has 
not  been  so  lively.  This  Is  what  might  be 
caUed  ocean  engineering — the  appUcation  of 
engineering  technology  for  the  development 
of  underwater  devices  and  systems.  For 
some  reason  we  have  been  content  to  watch 
the  slowly  expanding  knowledge  of  the  sea 
without  daring  to  put  it  to  work. 

The  Wright  brothers  did  not  hold  up  their 
flights  at  Kitty  Hawk  because  of  inadequate 
meteorological  Information — they  flew  with 
what  they  knew.  Several  years  later,  the 
Naval  Appropriations  Act  of  1016,  approved 
March  3.  1915,  authorized  the  setting  up  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics to  "supervise  and  direct  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  problems  of  flight,  with  a 
view  to  their  practical  solution,  and  to  dis- 
cuss their  solution  and  their  application  to 
practical  questions."  The  establishment  of 
laboratories  to  conduct  research  was  au- 
thorized. 

From  the  NACA  sprang  the  great  wind 
tunnel  experiments  which  laid  the  engi- 
neering foundation  for  our  assault  upon 
the  atmosphere.  The  NACA  cowling  and 
many  other  engineering  contributions  too 
numerous  to  mention  assured  our  leader- 
ship in  flight.  We  need  now  to  consider 
what  needs  to  be  done  about  our  engineer- 
ing leadership  in  the  oceans.  The  need  for 
a  similar  program  suggests  Itself  when  we 
contemplate  the  enormity  of  the  task. 

One  thing  Is  certain— ocean  engineering 
Is  now  lagging  oceanography.  We  are  learn- 
ing more  about  the  ocean,  but  doing  less. 
The  recent  search  for  the  Ill-fated  subma- 
rine Thresher  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  little  we  know  about  Inner  space.  The 
Thresher  went  down  In  approximately  8,400 
feet  of  water — but  had  It  gone  down  In  only 
840  feet  the  results  of  the  search  would  have 
been  about  the  same,  due  to  our  lack  of 
ocean  engineering  knowledge. 

We  must  somehow  bring  the  great  weight 
of  our  technical  and  engineering  abilities  to 
bear  upon  this  problem  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  position — or  If  we  do  not  want  to 
risk  falling  behind  In  the  development  of 
this  critical  region.  A  national  policy  Is 
needed  for  overall  guidance — this  Is  the  job 
of  the  executive  department.  All  of  o\ir 
Oovemment  agencies  must  accept  the  new 
challenge  and  make  plans  to  get  their  feet 
wet  where  needed.  Congress  should  recog- 
nize the  need  for  ocean  engineering  devel- 
opment  and   see   to   It   that   an    adequate 


program  Is  supported  with  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

FinaUy,  the  citizenry  of  this  country  must 
realize  that  the  sea  Is  a  dominant  influence 
in  their  future.  A  concerted  effort  wlU  re- 
quire participation  by  Industry,  educational 
institutions,  foundations,  associations  and 
Individual  citizens.  It  Is  a  program  which 
must  be  approached  with  the  adventiiroiis 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  which  our  forefathers 
so  ably  demonstrated. 

The  challenge  Is  great — the  need  is  press- 
ing. Let  us  hope  that  we  all  have  the  cour- 
age to  carry  It  through. 


Addret*  bj  President  Kennedy  at  the  Uni- 
▼ertity  of  Maine  on  Relations  With  the 
Soviet 
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HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28. 1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oRs.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Addbsss  or  PaxsniENT  Kxnnzdt  at  thz  Um- 
vxBsn-T  or  Maikk  on  Reu^tions  WrrB  ths 
Sovsrr 

Governor  (John  H.J  Reed,  Senator  (Mar- 
garet Chase]  Smith.  Senator  (Edmund  S.] 
Muskle,  Congressman  (S^nley  R]  Tupper, 
Congressman  [CllfTord  O'.)  Mclntlre.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  feel  honored  to  join  you  at 
this  distinguished  university. 

In  the  year  1717,  King  George  I  of  Eng- 
land donated  a  very  valuable  library  to  Cam- 
bridge University — and,  at  very  nearly  the 
same  time,  had  occasion  to  dispatch  a  regi- 
ment to  Oxford.  The  King,  remarked  one 
famous  wit,  had  Judiciously  observed  the 
condition  of  both  universities — one  was  a 
learned  body  In  need  of  loyalty  and  the  other 
WEis  a  loyal  body  In  need  of  learning. 

Today  some  observers  may  feel  that  very 
little  has  changed  in  two  centuries.  We 
are  asking  the  Congress  for  funds  to  assist 
our  college  libraries,  including  those  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  it  was  regrettably  nec- 
essary on  one  occasion  to  send  troops  to 
Oxford,  Miss. 

And  more  generally  speaking,  critics  of  our 
modern  universities  have  often  accused  them 
of  producing  either  too  little  loyalty  or  too 
little  learning.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
either  charge.  I  am  convinced  that  o\ir 
universities  are  an  Invaluable  national  as- 
set which  must  be  observed,  conserved  and 
expanded. 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  degree  which 
you  award  me  today — and  I  think  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  speak  at  this  university,  noted  for 
both  lojralty  and  learning,  on  the  need  for 
a  more  exact  understanding  of  the  true  cor- 
relation of  forces  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

axcAixs  CLASH  WTrH  sovirr 

One  year  ago  this  coming  week  the  United 
States  and  the  world  were  gripped  with  the 
somber  prospect  of  a  mUitary  confrontation 
between  two  great  nuclecir  powers.  The 
American  people  have  good  retison  to  recall 
with  pride  their  conduct  throughout  that 
harrowing  week.  For  they  neither  dissolved 
In  panic  nor  r\iahed  headlong  into  reckless 
belligerence. 

WeU  aware  of  the  risks  of  resistance,  they 
nevertheless  refused  to  tolerate  ths  Soviets' 
attempt  to  place  nuclear  weapons  In  this 
hemisphere — but    recognized    at    ths    sama 


time  that  otur  preparations  for  the  use  of 
force  necessarily  required  a  simultaneoxis 
search  for  fair  and  peaceful  solutions. 

The  extraordinary  events  of  that  week  and 
the  weeks  that  followed  are  now  history — a 
history  which  Is  differently  interpreted,  dif- 
ferently recounted  and  differently  labeled 
among  various  observers  and  nations.  Some 
haU  it  as  the  West's  greatest  victory,  others 
as  a  bitter  defeat. 

Some  mark  It  as  a  turning  point  in  the 
cold  war,  others  as  proof  of  Its  p>ermanence. 
Some  attribute  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  mis- 
siles to  our  military  actions  alone,  while  some 
credit  solely  our  use  of  negotiations.  Some 
view  the  entire  episode  as  an  example  of 
Communist  duplicity,  while  some  others 
abroad  have  accepted  the  assertion  that  it 
Indicated  the  Soviets'  peaceful  Intentions. 

While  only  the  passage  of  time  and  events 
can  reveal  in  full  the  true  perspective  of 
last  October's  drama.  It  Is  already  clear  that 
no  single,  simple  view  of  this  kind  can  be 
wholly  accurate  in  this  case.  While  both 
caution  and  commonsense  proscribe  our 
boasting  of  it  In  the  traditional  terms  of 
unconditional  military  victory,  only  the  most 
zealous  partisan  can  attempt  to  call  It  a 
defeat. 

While  it's  too  late  to  say  that  nothing  has 
changed  In  Soviet-American  relations,  it  is 
too  early  to  assume  that  the  change  is  per- 
manent, "niere  are  new  rays  of  hope  on  the 
horizon — but  we  still  live  in  the  shadows  of 
war. 

CALM     AND     CAUTION 

Let  us  examine  the  events  of  12  months 
ago,  therefore,  and  the  events  of  the  past 
12  months,  and  the  events  in  the  next  12 
months,  in  a  context  of  calm  and  caution. 
It  is  clear  there  will  be  further  disagree- 
ments between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets  as 
well  as  further  agreements.  There  will  be 
setbacks  in  o\ir  Nation's  endeavors  on  behalf 
of  freedc»n  as  well  as  successes. 

For  a  pause  in  the  cold  war  Is  not  a  lasting 
peace,  and  a  detente  does  not  equal  disarma- 
ment. The  United  States  must  continue  to 
seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  but  we  have 
no  cause  to  relax  our  vigilance. 

A  year  ago  It  woiild  have  been  easy  to  as- 
sume that  allout  war  was  Inevitable,  that 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  was  impos- 
sible and  that  an  unlimited  arms  race  was 
unavoidable.  Today  It  Is  equally  easy  for 
some  to  assiime  that  the  cold  war  Is  over. 
that  all  outstanding  issues  between  the  So- 
viets and  ourselves  can  be  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily settled  and  that  we  shaU  now  have. 
In  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  an  "abundance 
of  peace  so  long  as  the  Moon  endureth." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  of  course,  that 
neither  view  is  correct.  We  have.  It  Is  true, 
made  some  progress  on  a  long  journey.  We 
have  achieved  new  c^portunltles,  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste.  We  have  concluded 
with  the  Soviets  a  few  limited,  enforcible 
agreements  or  arrangements  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  sides  and  to  the  world. 

But  a  change  in  atmosphere  and  emphasis 
is  not  a  reversal  of  purpose.  Mr.  Khrxishchev 
himself  has  said  that  there  can  be  no  co- 
existence in  the  field  of  ideologry.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  still  major  areas  of  tension 
and  oonfUct,  from  Berlin  to  Cut>a  to  south - 
cast  Asia.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  still  have  wholly  different  concepts  of 
the  world.  Its  freedom,  its  future.  We  still 
have  wholly  different  views  on  the  so-called 
wars  of  liberation  and  the  use  of  subversion. 

And  so  long  as  these  basic  differences  con- 
tinue, they  cannot  and  should  not  be  con- 
cealed; they  set  limits  to  the  possibUities  of 
agreement;  and  they  will  give  rise  to  further 
crises,  large  and  smaU,  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  both  in  the  areas  of  direct  con- 
frontation— Oarmany  and  the  Caribbean — 
and  In  areas  where  events  beyond  our  con- 
trol could  Involve  us  both — areas  such  as 
Africa  and  Asia  and  the  Middle  Bast. 
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la  ttmM  such  M  ttit— .  tlierafcr«,  ttien  la 
nothing  tneottstotaiC  with  alining  aa  atana- 
pheiic  nixlaar  t«st  ban.  on  tha  ona  hand,  aad 
taatlQc  nodarground  on  tha  oChar;  about 
balng  vlllli«  to  aaU  to  tha  Sovlata  our  sviiw 
pliia  vhaat  while  ntvmlxig  to  aaU  atntagle 
Itama;  about  probing  their  Intaraat  In  a  Joint 
lunar  landing  whlla  ii%a»ng  a  major  aSort  to 
maatar  thla  naw  anTlronmant;  or  about  ex- 
ploring the  poaalbUlty  of  dUarmaownt  wblia 
maintaining  our  stockpile  of  anna. 

ror  aU  of  thaae  movea,  and  all  of  thaae  ele- 
manta  ctf  American  policy  and  allied  policy 
toward  tha  Soviet  Union,  are  directed  at  a 
single,  comprehensive  goal;  namely,  convinc- 
ing the  Soviet  leaders  tluU  It  U  dangerous 
for  tham  to  engage  In  direct  or  Indirect  ag- 
(reaalon.  futUa  for  them  to  attempt  to  Im- 
pose their  will  and  their  system  on  other 
unwilling  peoples,  and  beneacl&l  to  them,  as 
well  aa  to  tha  world,  to  Join  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  and  enforclble  peace. 

WhUe  tha  road  to  that  peace  Is  long  and 
hard,  and  full  of  trapa  and  pitfalls,  there  Is 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  step  that  we  can 
safely  take.  It  la  In  our  national  self-lnter- 
aat  to  ban  nuclear  tasting  In  the  atmosphere 
so  that  all  of  our  cltlzezM  can  breathe  more 
easily.  It  is  In  our  national  self-interest  to 
sell  surplus  wheat  In  storage  to  feed  Hus- 
sions and  Eastern  Europeans  who  are  willing 
to  dlvart  large  portions  of  their  Limited  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  away  from  the  imple- 
ments of  war. 

It  Is  in  our  national  self-interest  to  keep 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  out  of  outer 
space — to  maintain  an  emergency  commu- 
nications link  with  Moacow — and  to  substi- 
tute Joint  and  peaceful  exploration  In  the 
Antarctic  and  outer  space  for  cold  war  exploi- 
tation. 

KO  aZASON  TO  RECaXT 

No  one  of  these  small  advances,  nor  all  of 
them  taken  together,  can  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  Soviets  are  abandoning 
their  basic  alms  and  ambitions.  Nor  should 
any  future.  less  friendly  Soviet  action — 
whether  It  is  a  stoppage  on  the  Autobahn,  or 
a  veto  In  the  UJ^..  or  a  spy  in  our  midst,  or 
new  trouble  elsewhere — cause  us  to  regret 
the  steps  we  have  taken. 

Even  If  those  steps  themselves  should  be 
undone — by  the  violation  or  renunciation  of 
the  teat  ban  treaty,  for  example,  or  by  a  de- 
cision to  decline  American  wheat — there 
would  stm  be  no  reason  to  regret  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  has  made  every  responsible 
effort  to  Improve  relations. 

For  without  our  making  such  an  effort  we 
could  not  maintain  the  leadership  and  re- 
spect of  the  free  world.  Without  our  mak- 
ing such  an  effort,  we  could  not  convince  omr 
adversaries  that  war  was  not  In  their 
Interest.  And  without  our  making  such  an 
effort,  we  could  never.  In  ease  of  war,  satisfy 
our  own  hearts  and  minds  that  we  had  done 
an  that  could  be  done  to  avoid  the  holocaust 
of  endless  death  and  destruction. 

Historians  report  that  in  1914.  with  moat 
of  the  world  already  plunged  in  war.  Prince 
Bulow,  the  former  German  Chancellor,  said 
to  the  then  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg: 
"How  did  It  all  happen?"  and  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  replied;  "Ah.  If  only  one  knew.- 

If  tails  planet  is  ever  ravaged  by  nuclear 
war — If  300  minion  Americans,  Russians  and 
Europeans  are  wiped  out  by  a  eo-mlnuta 
nuclear  exchange — if  the  survivors  of  that 
devastation  can  then  endure  the  Are,  poison, 
chaos  and  catastrophe — I  do  not  want  one  of 
those  stirvlvors  to  ask  another  "TIow  did  It 
all  happen?"  and  to  receive  the  Incredible 
reply:  "Ah,  if  only  one  knew.- 

Therefore,  while  mtdntainlng  our  readi- 
ness for  war,  let  us  exhaust  every  aventie  for 
peace.  Let  us  always  make  clear  our  wlU- 
ingneaa  to  talk.  If  talk  will  help,  and  ot» 
readiaesB  to  fight.  If  fight  we  must. 

Let  us  resolve  to  be  the  masters,  not  tha 
victims,  of  our  history,  controlUnj  onr  own 
destiny  without  giving  way  to  bUnd  suspl- 


eVna  aad  amottona.    LaC  vm  dlaClngitlafa  ba- 

tween  oiir  hopes  and  ova  illusions,  always 
hoplBg  fbr  steady  progrcaa  toward  leas  criti- 
cally daagaroua  relatlona  with  the  Soviets  but 
naver  laboring  under  any  illuatons  about 
Cooununlst  methods  and  Communist  goala. 

mVTAMCB   TVr  TO   BS   OOTXXXD 

Let  us  recognize  both  the  gains  we  have 
Biada  down  the  road  to  peace  and  the  great 
distance  yet  to  be  covered.  Let  us  not  wasta 
the  present  pause  by  either  a  needless  re- 
newal of  tensions  or  a  needless  relaxation  of 
vigilance.  And  let  us  recognise  that  we  have 
made  these  gains  and  achieved  this  pause  by 
the  firmness  we  displayed  a  year  ago  as  well 
as  our  restraint — by  our  efforts  of  defense  as 
well  as  our  efforts  for  peace. 

In  sbort.  whan  we  think  of  peace  In  this 
oountry.  let  ua  think  of  both  our  capacity 
to  deter  aggression  and  our  goal  of  true  dis- 
armament. Let  us  think  of  both  the  strength 
of  our  Western  alliances  and  the  areas  of 
East-Wast  cooperation. 

For  the  American  eagle  on  the  Presidential 
seal  holds  In  his  talons  both  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  and  the  arrows  of  military  might. 
On  the  celling  of  the  Presidential  Office, 
constructed  many  years  ago.  that  eagle  is 
facing  the  arrows  of  war  on  Its  laft.  But 
on  the  newer  carpet  on  the  floor,  reflecting 
a  change  Initiated  by  President  Rooaevelt  and 
implemented  by  President  Trvunan  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  that  eagle  Is  now  facing 
the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit — the  spirit  of  both 
preparedness  and  peace — that  this  Nation 
today  is  stronger  than  ever  before,  strength- 
ened by  both  the  Increased  power  of  our 
defenses  and  our  Increased  efforts  for  peace, 
strengthened  by  both  our  resolve  to  resist 
coercion  and  our  constant  search  for  solu- 
tions. And  it  is  in  this  spirit.  I  can  assure 
you.  the  American  Eagle  still  faces  toward 
the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

And  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  wa 
Intend  to  build  both  kinds  of  strength — 
during  times  of  detente  as  well  as  tension. 
during  periods  of  conflict  as  well  as  coopera- 
tion— until  the  world  we  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren Is  truly  safe  for  diversity  and  freedom 
and  the  rule  of  law  covers  alL 


Ambient  Colle^  in  Matsachntetts  Confer* 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Dcgrc«  •■ 
Frtudeat  John  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    ICASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  October  28, 1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday.  October  26.  Amherst  College, 
until  recently  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, held  a  special  convocation  to  honor 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
P.  Kennedy.  President  Kennedy  de- 
livered the  convocation  address  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  ground  break  ceremonies 
for  the  $3.5  million  memorial  library  to 
the  late  Robert  Proet,  one  of  America's 
great  and  lllustrlaus  poets  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Amherst  College  faculty. 

Honorary  degrees  of  doctors  of  laws 
were  conferred  by  Amherst  College  Presi- 
dent Calvin  H.  Plimpton  upon  President 
Kennedy  and  Archibald  MacLeiah,  poet, 
statesman,  and  former  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  presence  of  John  J.  McCloy. 
chairman  of  the  Amherst  College  board 


of  trustees.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  the  news  story  from  the  Spring- 
field Sunday  Republican  of  October  27, 
the  honorary  degree  citations,  and  the 
text  of  President  Kennedy's  address  with 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccoso: 

(Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  RepubUean. 
Oct.  ST,  loes) 

Kknnedt  in  Plia  AT  Amhisst  ro«  Aw  on 
Probi-ems — Pauiuaw  r  Awakded  HoTfOSABT 
DecKEc,   Helps   Break   Qbovnd  roa   Prost 

MnCORIAL 

Amhxkst. — President  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
Saturday  called  upon  all  educated  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  to  Join  In  the 
solution  of  staggering  problems  facing  a 
country  that  has  lived  150  years  in  isolation 
and  suddenly  finds  Itself  In  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

DUAL  PDapoas 

Speaking  at  a  convocation  called  by  Am- 
herst College  for  the  dual  purpose  of  honor- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
breaking  g  ound  for  the  new  93 A  million 
memorial  library  to  Bobert  Proat.  one  of 
America's  great  poets  and  onetime  Amherst 
faculty  member,  the  President  cited  these 
problema  as: 

1.  To  find  10  million  Joba  in  the  next  i% 
yer.rs: 

3.  To  govern  our  relatlona  with  more  than 
lOO  countries  so  that  the  tMlanoe  ot  power 
remains  on  the  side  of  freedom; 

3.  To  make  It  pooalble  for  Americans  of  all 
races  and  creeds  to  live  together  In  har- 
mony; and 

4.  To  make  it  poaslble  for  a  world  to  azlst 
In  diversity  and  freedom. 

While  the  President  was  undisputed  head- 
line speaker  of  the  day.  it  was  left  to  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh.  former  Librarian  of  Congress, 
AasUtant  Secretary  of  8Ute.  lawyer,  and  a 
poet  in  his  own  right,  to  set  the  tone  for  tha 
day. 

ntasmaifT  found  tuq 
Noting  that  the  Nation  might  well  forget. 
In  the  passage  of  time,  what  memorable 
things  happened  here  today.  IfacLeish  stated, 
however,  that  "the  people  of  thla  community 
will  remember  for  many,  many  years  that  a 
young  and  gallant  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  weight  of  history  heavy  upon 
his  shoulders,  somehow  found  time  to  come 
to  our  small  corner  of  tha  world  to  talk  of 
books,  and  men,  and  leamlng." 

Even  before  MacLeiah  spoke  his  prophetic 
words,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  approxi- 
mately S.OOO  Amherst  alumni  and  towns- 
pDople  were  quite  excited  over  the  prospects 
of  seeing  the  President.  They  began  stream- 
ing in  from  the  fog-shrouded  hills  as  early 
as  9  ajs.  in  a  constant  procession,  forming 
long  lines,  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  Pratt 
gymnasium  where  the  event  was  to  be  held. 
or  gathering  in  tight  little  groups  to  chat, 
while  youngsters  and  dogs  cavorted  on  tha 
wide,  leaf-covered  lawns. 

Just  before  President  Kennedy  entered  the 
building  a  note  of  excitement  filled  the  air. 
Even  BophlBticated  Amherst  alumni  and  their 
wives  jumped  up  on  chairs  for  a  better  look 
at  htm.  When  he  finally  appeiu-ed  and  the 
Amherst  band  struck  up.  "Hail  to  the  Chief" 
the  crowd,  whether  they  all  wre  Republi- 
cans, Democrats  or  Independents,  roared  its 
greeting  in  an  ovation  that  lasted  until  Ken- 
nedy walked  down  the  long  center  al£le, 
mounted  the  platform  and  finally  sat  down. 

tONO    LIKVS 

Later  In  the  day  the  crowd  streamed  In 
other  long  lines  over  the  steep,  grassy  hills 
to  the  scene  of  the  ground-breaking  exer- 
cises, again  loudly  applauded  when  the 
President  arrived  in  his  long,  white  con- 
vertible on  which  were  mounted  the  Ameri- 
can and  Presidential  flags.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  ended,  a  long  line  of  State  troopers 
and  a  couple  of  companies  of  Reserve  Officers 
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Training  Corpa,  peraicbmel.  had  dUOcuIty  In 
keeping  the  crowd  from  bunting  through  the 
drift  fencea  set  up  for  tha  event. 

They  streamed  back  over  the  hill  to  tha 
baseball  field  and  waited  another  half  hoar 
in  the  boiling  sun  to  see  him  take  off  In  a 
Marine  helicopter. 

Even  OS  the  whirlyblrd  roae  In  a  great 
cloud  of  dust,  the  crowd  waved  its  farewell. 

The  Associated  Prees  after  reported  that 
the  President  arrived  safely  at  his  summer 
borne  at  Atoka,  Va.  at  9:S7  p.m. 

roc   DKLATB  AaxrvAi. 

Dense  fog  over  the  entire  eastern  seaboard 
delayed  the  Presidential  arrival  for  an  ho\ir 
and  a  half .  Shortly  after  9:30  the  fog  envel- 
oping the  Amherst  area  seemed  to  lift,  but  it 
returned  again  ahortly.  Por  a  time  college 
oOcials  felt  that  the  President  might  be 
obliged  to  come  from  Westover  by  motorcade, 
but  the  fog  finally  cleared  sufficiently  for  a 
takeoff.  The  President  and  his  ofllcial  party 
arrived  In  three  Marine  Corps  'copters, 
Isndlng  on  a  baseball  field  ringed  with  blue- 
clad  State  troopers  and  ROTC  cadets.  A 
Westover  AFB  crash  truck  and  an  ambulance 
stood  by. 

The  'copters  came  down  with  soch  a  niah 
that  they  caused  clouds  of  dust  to  riae  from 
the  dry  playing  field,  forcing  the  waiting 
crowds  beck. 

The  academic  proceoslon  which  opened  the 
formal  convocation  In  the  huge  gym.  was  led 
by  a  sllk-hatted.  gold-vested  bow-tied  mar- 
shal carrylnR  an  ancient  pike  from  which  flew 
eolored  streamers.  The  group  ot  visiting 
dignitaries,  clad  In  their  black  academic 
gowns,  accentuated  by  the  red.  purple,  blue 
and  white  scarves  of  their  respective  degreea. 
ware  finally  seated  on  the  stage. 

PA    SYSTEM    eOES    HATWIKX 

Things  were  not  destined  to  proceed 
smoothly,  however.  The  public  address  sys- 
tem went  haywire  at  the  outset,  causing 
speakers'  voices  to  fluctuate  madly  from 
mere  whispers  to  loud,  raucotis  squawks 
vhlch  led  MacLelsh  at  one  point  to  quip 
1  shall  disclose  •  •  •  or  rather,  either  the 
machine,  or  I.  will  disclose  to  you  •  •  •." 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  strong  tribute, 
characterized  Prost  as  one  of  the  granite 
figures  of  the  world.  He  was  svipremely  two 
things,  the  President  said,  an  artist  and  an 
American. 

The  President  said  that  a  nation  reveals 
Itself  not  only  by  the  men  it  produces  but 
slso  by  the  men  It  honors,  the  men  it  re- 
members. 

"In  America,"  he  continued,  "our  heroes 
have  customarily  run  to  men  of  large  ac- 
oompUshmento.  But  today  this  college  and 
country  honors  a  man  whose  contribution 
*«s  not  to  our  sine  but  to  our  t>plrlt, 
not  to  onr  poUtical  ballefa  but  to  our 
Insight,  not  to  our  seslf-esteem  but  to  oxir 
self -comprehension.  In  honoring  Robert 
•"rost,  we  therefore  can  pay  honor  to  the 
deepest  sourcea  of  our  national  strength." 

^ost,  the  President  continued,  brought  an 
unsparing  instinct  for  reality  to  bear  on  the 
platitudes  and  the  pieties  of  society.  His 
•«nse  of  the  human  tragedy  fortified  him 
against  self-deception  and  easy  consolation. 
"CAVE  ma  Aox  strength 

''B*cause  he  knew  the  midnight  as  well  as 
*^hlgh  noon,"  President  Kennedy  said, 
because  he  understood  the  ordeal  as  well 
M  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit,  he  gave 
his  age  strength  with  which  to  overcome 
despair.  At  bottom  he  held  a  deep  faith 
m  the  spirit  of  man." 

Expressing  full  confidence  In  the  future. 
President  Kennedy  said  he  foresaw  an  Ameri- 
^^*''»lch  "will  match  Its  mlUtary  rtrength 
»»th  our  moral  strength.  Its  wealth  with 
r'""  *l*dom.  ite  power  with  ovw  purpose.  I 
|ook  forward  to  an  America  which  wm  not 
oe  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty,  which  will 
protect  tha  beauty  of  our  natural  envlron- 
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ment.  which  wUI  preserve  the  great  old 
American  houses  and  sqtiares  »r>^  parka  and 
which  will  build  handsome  and  balanced 
cities  for  oor  future.  And  I  look  forward  to 
aa  America  which  commands  respect 
throughout  tha  world  not  only  for  Its 
strength  but  for  Ite  elTllicatlon  aa  well." 

MacLeiah,  who  preceded  the  Preeident, 
saw  in  the  person  of  Robert  Prost  an  undy- 
ing greatneas. 

TALKS   OP   BONOK 

Speaking  with  a  fluency  one  might  exp>ect 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  a  nation- 
ally recognized  poet,  MacLelsh  said,  "There 
was  something  In  Frost's  fame  that  resists 
the  fame  as  burning  maple  logs — rock  maple, 
anyway — resists  the  flame.  What  it  Is.  I 
think  we  know.  At  least  there  is  an  evening 
not  many  years  ago,  or  many  blocks  from 
here,  an  evening  others  in  this  room  will 
remember  •  •  •  which  might  tell  us.  It 
was  his  80th  birthday.  FtDst  bad  been  to 
New  York  for  every  possible  honor.  Including 
some  not  possible,  that  had  been  paid  him 
and  on  returning  here  to  Amherst  and  his 
friends  he  fell  to  talking  of  what  honor 
really  was.  or  would  be;  to  leave  behind  him, 
as  he  put  It,  a  few  poems  it  would  be  hard 
to  get  rid  of.' 

"Poems  are  not  monuments — shapes  of 
stone.  Poems  are  speaking  voices.  And  a 
poem  that  Is  hard  to  get  rid  of  Is  a  voice 
that  Is  hard  to  get  rid  of .  And  a  TOlce  that 
is  hard  to  get  rid  of  is  a  man. 

"What  Prost  wanted  to  know  for  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  praise,  was  what 
Keats  had  wanted  for  himself:  To  be  among 
the  English  poets  at  his  death — the  poete  of 
the  English  tongue.  Reputation  •  •  •  above 
all.  a  Uterary  reputetlon.  is  a  poor  thing.  It 
rises  and  falls.  It  wasn't  reputetlon  that  he 
was  thinking  about  that  wintery  evening.  It 
was  something  else  *  *  *  to  be  among  the 
English  poete  Istobe*  *  *togoon  being. 
And  he  has." 

After  both  President  Kennedy  and  Mac- 
Lelsh concluded  their  talks,  honorary  degrees 
of  bachelcs-  of  law.  were  conferred  on  them 
both  by  President  Calvin  H.  Plimpton.  The 
citations  for  these  honors  appear  elsewhere 
in  this  edition. 

Pollowing  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
the  oOdal  party  left  the  stage  and  proceeded 
to  the  site  of  the  new  library  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  away.  It  wUl  be  built  on  a  hillside 
on  the  site  of  the  Walker  Memorial  Library 
only  recently  raaed.  The  $3.6  mllUon  build- 
ing bearing  Proet's  name  will  hotiaa  Am- 
herst's 650.000  volumes. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  the  outset  that 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  were  not  going 
to  take  any  chances  with  the  President's  life. 
About  150  husky  State  Uoopers  lined  the 
baseball  field  where  the  Presidential  heli- 
copter was  to  land,  then  moved  up  to  the 
Pratt  gym  grounds  nearby  to  guard  all  tha 
approachea.  Troopers  even  were  posted  on 
the  rooftops  of  adjacent  buildings.  All  were 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Carl  Larson,  chief 
of  the  uniformed  Stete  police  force.  A  large 
corpa  of  secret  service  men.  wearing  only 
a  small  lapel  button  as  Identification,  re- 
mained close  to  the  President  from  the  start 
to  the  finish  of  the  day's  program. 

The  only  pickets — If  they  could  be  called 
that — were  of  a  peaceful  sort.  About  50  un- 
dergraduates carrying  banners  proclaiming. 
"Mr.  Preeident,  We  Support  Tour  CivU  Rlghte 
Program"  and  "CivU  Rlghte  Law  in  196S'' 
stood  patiently  in  tha  cold,  damp  fof  for  S 
hours  until  Kennedy  arrived  and  waved  his 
fleeting  greeting. 

It  was  a  typical  October  Satiu-day  morning 
In  a  small  New  England  college  town  that 
greeted  the  President.  There  were  some  mink 
stoles  in  evidence,  but  mostly  everyone  wore 
sporty  tweeds,  flaming  red  dresses  or  jackets, 
and  as  they  chatted  with  animaUon  In  small 
friendly  groups,  or  waved  excited  greetings 
to  classmates  they  haven't  seen  since  last 
alumni   day.   they   presented   a   scene   that 


oould  be  found  in  Amherst  on  almost  any 
Saturday  in  October. 

Tha  siaaU  fry  enjoyed  tha  asettament 
immensely.  One  tyke  ran  all  over  the  place 
on  a  hobby  horae.  Others  played  touch  foot- 
ball. A  brown  beagle  walked  around  with  a 
Mickey  Mouse  baUoon  tied  to  Ite  tall.  There 
were  lean,  elderly  old  men  who  looked  as 
though  they  once  teught  at  Amherst,  or 
yoxmger,  brisker  coUeglate  types.  Otaia  from 
nearby  coUeges  added  color  and  grace. 

Despite  the  long,  cold  wait,  the  crowd  re- 
mained In  good  spirits.  In  the  gymnasium 
the  crowd  chatted,  again  in  small  groups, 
untU  asked  to  clear  the  aisles  and  stop  smok- 
ing ahortly  before  the  ceremonies  began. 
The  Amherst  band  frequently  cheered  things 
up  with  the  rousing  "Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst." 

CLOSXD    TV    CmC'UlT 

Several  hundred  more  persons,  unable  to 
get  into  the  gymnaslxim,  were  able  to  see  and 
hear  proceedings  through  a  epeclal  closed 
circuit  television  setup  In  an  adjacent  build- 
ing. 

In  the  press  headquarters  early  reporto 
were  discouraging.  The  fog  that  made  some 
roads  In  the  area  almost  impassable,  re- 
fused to  lift  and  reporte  from  Washington 
indicated  that  the  President's  plane  would 
be  a  half  hour  late;  then  an  hotir;  finally 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  plane  carrying  the 
White  House  eorrespondente  was  delayed 
even  longer. 

All  news  wire  services  were  represented  by 
full  complemente  of  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers. 

Some  of  the  town  youths  decided  early  to 
capitalize  on  the  Presidential  visit  by  offer- 
ing parking  on  front  and  side  lawns  of  adja- 
cent properties  for  $1. 

[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Republican, 
Oct.  27,  19631 

OPPICIAL    CiTATtoNa 

These  are  the  official  texto  of  the  clUtions 
accompanying  the  honorary  degrees  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  conferred  upon  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Archibald  MacLeiah,  poet, 
stetesman,  and  former  librarian  of  Congress 
by  Amherst  CoUege  Saturday: 

"John  FltEgerald  Kennedy:  A  cltetion  for 
the  Preeident  of  the  United  Stetea  raads 
more  like  a  prayer  to  the  haavans.  for  all 
hopea  for  the  sanity  ot  national  and  Into-- 
natlonal  understanding  depend  upon  yon. 
But  while  pledging  our  support,  we  can  ap- 
plaud your  skill,  admire  your  courage,  and 
be  grateful  for  your  leadership.  By  virtue  ot 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  board  ot 
trustees  of  Amherst  CoUege.  I  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

"Archibald  MacLelsh:  Son  of  Yale.  Harvard 
lawyer,  American  soldier  and  stetesman.  in- 
ternational poet  and  author.  Through  your 
efforte  and  through  yourself  you  have  re- 
vealed that  Incandescence  which  is  the  hu- 
man spirit.  Your  interest  has  been  deeper 
than  morphology  for  you  have  seen  into  the 
mechanisms  of  the  mystery  in  a  way  to  give 
hope  to  the  myopic  and  comfort  to  the  bUnd. 
Por  going  from  man  to  man.  from  tha  par- 
ticular to  the  universal  in  a  way  to  enlarge 
understanding,  we  salute  you.  By  virtue  at 
tha  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Amherst  CoUege,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws." 

Remarks  or  thz  PRxamprr  Upow  RBCxrvDce 
HoNORAar  DEfixzx  or  Docroa  op  Laws.  Am- 
Hxaar  Ooixics,  AjcHxaar.  Mass. 
Mr.  McCloy.  President  Pllmptcm,  Mr.  Mac- 
Lelsh.    distinguished     gueste.     ladiea.     and 
gentlemen:    I   am  very   honored   to  be  here 
with  you  on  this  occasion  which  means  so 
much  to  this  college  and  also  means  so  much 
to  art  and  the  piogiass  of  tha  United  Statea. 
This  oollegs  is  part  of  the  UiUtad  Stataa.    It 
belooga  to  It.     So  dM  Mr.  Proat.  In  a  large 
aanaa.     And.  therafore.  I  waa  privileged   to 
aoc^t  tha  invltetlon  somewhat  rendered  to 
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me  In  tb«  same  way  that  Franklin  Booeevelt 
ren<lere<l  his  Invitation  to  Mr.  IfacLelsh.  tha 
Invltattoti  whleb  I  raoelved  from  Mr.  MeCloy. 
The  power*  of  tba  Preeldency  are  often  de- 
■orlbed.  Its  llmltatlona  ahould  oooaatonaUy 
be  r«mefnbere<L  And,  therefore,  when  the 
Chairman  of  our  DUarmament  AdTlBory 
Committee,  who  has  labored  eo  long  and 
hard,  Oorernor  8teyeneon*e  aaslatant  during 
the  very  dlllknilt  dajs  at  ttte  United  Natlona 
during  the  Cuban  crlsla.  a  public  eerrant  <tf 
so  many  years  asks  or  Invites  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  there  Is  only  one  re- 
sponse.   So  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

Amherst  has  had  so  many  soldiers  of  the 
king  since  Its  first  one,  and  some  of  them  are 
here  today:  Mr.  McCIoy,  who  has  long  been 
a  public  servant;  Jim  Reed,  who  Is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry;  Presi- 
dent Cole,  who  Is  now  our  Ambassador  to 
Chile;  Mr.  Ramey,  who  Is  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conynlsslon;  Dick  Reuter, 
who  Is  head  of  the  VaoA  for  Peace.  These 
and  scores  of  others  down  through  the  years 
have  recognised  the  obligations  of  the  ad- 
Tantagea  which  the  graduation  from  a  col- 
lege such  as  this  places  upon  them  to  serve 
not  only  their  private  Interest  but  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  well. 

Many  years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 
"What  good  Is  a  political  party  unless  It  Is 
serving  a  great  national  ptirpose.  And  what 
good  Is  a  private  college  or  university  unless 
It  Is  serving  a  great  national  purpose?"  The 
liteary  being  constructed  today,  this  college. 
Itself,  of  course  was  not  done  merely  to  give 
this  school's  graduates  an  advantage,  an  eco- 
nocnlc  advantage.  In  the  life  struggle.  It 
does  do  that.  But  In  return  for  that.  In  re- 
turn for  the  great  opportunity  which  society 
gives  the  graduates  of  this  and  related 
schools.  It  seems  to  me  Incumbent  upon  this 
and  other  schools'  graduates  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  public  Interest. 

Privilege  Is  here,  and  with  privilege  goes 
reapooalblllty.  And  I  think,  as  your  presi- 
dent said,  that  It  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  you  that  this  school's  gradxiates 
have  recognised  It.  I  hope  that  the  students 
who  are  here  now  will  also  recognise  It  In 
the  futiire.  Although  Amherst  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  extending  aid  to  needy  and 
talented  students,  private  colleges,  taken  as 
a  whole,  draw  80  percent  of  their  students 
from  the  wealthiest  10  percent  of  our  Nation. 
And  even  State  universities  and  other  public 
Institutions  derive  26  percent  of  their  stu- 
dents from  this  group.  In  March  1963,  per- 
sons of  18  yean  or  older  who  had  not  oom- 
I^eted  high  school  made  up  46  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force,  and  such  persons  comprised 
M  percent  of  thoee  who  were  unemployed. 
And  In  19S6.  the  lowest  fifth  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  had  4V^  percent  of  the 
total  personal  Income,  the  highest  fifth  46  >4 
percent.  There  Is  Inherited  wealth  In  this 
country  and  also  Inherited  poverty.  And  vm- 
less  the  graduates  of  this  college  and  other 
colleges  like  it  who  are  given  a  running  start 
In  life — unless  they  are  willing  to  put  back 
Into  our  society  those  talents,  the  broad  sym- 
pathy, the  understanding,  the  compassion — 
unlees  they  are  willing  to  put  those  qualities 
back  into  service  of  the  Great  Republic,  then 
obviously  the  presuppositions  upon  which 
our  democracy  are  based  are  bound  to  be 
fallible. 

The  problems  which  this  country  now  face 
are  staggering,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  need  the  service  in  the  great  sense  of 
every  educated  man  or  woman  to  find  10 
million  Jobs  in  the  next  3>4  years,  to  govern 
our  relations,  a  country  which  lived  in  Iso- 
lation for  150  years,  and  U  now  suddenly  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  to  govern  our  rela- 
tions with  over  100  countries,  to  govern  those 
relations  with  success  so  that  the  balance  of 
power  remains  strong  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, to  make  It  possible  for  Americans  of 
Mil  different  races  and  creeds  to  live  together 
In  harmony,  to  make  It  poesible  for  a  world 


to  exist  In  diversity  and  freedom.  All  this 
reqviires  the  best  of  all  of  us. 

Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  come  to  this  col- 
lege whose  graduates  have  recognised  this 
obligation  and  to  say  to  those  who  are  now 
here  that  the  need  is  endless,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  respond. 

Robert  Frost  said:  "Two  roads  diverged  In 
a  wood,  and  I.  I  took  the  one  less  traveled 
by,  and  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

I  hope  that  road  will  not  be  the  less 
traveled  by,  and  I  hope  your  commitment  to 
the  Oreat  Republic  interest  In  the  years  to 
come  will  be  worthy  of  your  long  inheritance 
since  your  beginning. 

This  day  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Prost  offers  an  opportunity  for  reflection 
which  Is  prized  by  politicians  as  well  as  by 
others,  and  even  by  poets,  for  Robert  Frost 
was  one  of  the  granite  figures  of  our  time  In 
America.  He  was  supremely  two  things:  an 
artist  and  an  American.  A  nation  reveals 
Itself  not  only  by  the  men  it  produces  but 
also  by  the  men  it  honors,  the  men  It  re- 
members. In  America,  oiir  heroes  have  cus- 
tomarily run  to  men  of  large  accomplish- 
ments. But  today  this  college  and  country 
honors  a  man  whose  contribution  was  not 
to  our  size  but  to  our  spirit,  not  to  oxir  po- 
litical beliefs  but  to  oxir  Insight,  not  to  our 
self-esteem,  but  to  our  self-comprehension. 
In  honoring  Robert  Frost,  we  therefore  can 
pay  honor  to  the  deepest  sources  of  our  na- 
tional strength.  That  strength  takes  many 
forms,  and  the  most  obvious  forms  are  not 
always  the  most  significant.  The  men  who 
create  power  make  an  indispensable  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  greatness,  but  the 
men  who  question  power  make  a  contribu- 
tion Just  as  Indispensable,  especially  when 
that  questioning  is  disinterested,  for  they 
determine  whether  we  use  power  or  power 
uses  us.  Our  national  strength  matters,  but 
the  spirit  which  informs  and  controls  our 
strength  matters  Just  as  much.  This  was 
the  especial  significance  of  Robert  Frost.  He 
brought  an  unsparing  instinct  for  reality 
to  bear  on  the  platitudes  and  pieties  of  so- 
ciety. His  sense  of  the  human  tragedy  forti- 
fied him  against  self-deception  and  easy 
consolation.  I  have  been,  he  wrote,  one 
acquainted  with  the  night.  And  because  he 
knew  the  midnight  as  well  as  the  high  noon, 
because  he  understood  the  ordeal  as  well  as 
the  triumph  of  the  hximan  spirit,  he  gave 
his  age  strength  with  which  to  overcome 
dlspalrs.  At  bottom,  he  held  a  deep  faith 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  and  It  Is  hardly  an 
accident  that  Robert  Frost  coupled  poetry 
and  power,  for  he  saw  poetry  as  the  means 
of  saving  power  from  Itself.  When  power 
leads  man  toward  arrogance,  poetry  reminds 
him  of  his  limitations.  When  power  nar- 
rows the  arefts  of  man  concerned,  poetry 
reminds  him  of  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  his  existence.  When  power  corrupts, 
poetry  cleanses.  For  art  establishes  the 
basic  hunuui  truths  which  must  serve  as  the 
touchstone  of  our  Judgment.  The  artist, 
however  faithful  to  his  personal  vision  of 
reality,  becomes  the  last  champion  of  the 
individual  mind  and  sensibility  against  an 
intrusive  society  and  an  officious  state.  The 
great  artist  is  thus  a  solitary  figure.  "He 
has,"  as  Frost  said,  "a  lover's  quarrel  with 
the  world."  In  pursuing  his  perceptions  of 
reality,  he  must  often  sail  against  the  cur- 
rents of  his  time.  This  is  not  a  popular  role. 
If  Robert  Frost  was  much  honored  during 
his  lifetime,  it  was  because  a  good  many 
preferred  to  Ignore  his  darker  truths.  Tet 
in  retrospect,  we  see  how  the  artist's  fidelity 
has  strengthened  the  fiber  of  our  national 
life. 

If  sometimes  our  great  artists  have  been 
the  most  critical  of  our  society,  it  is  because 
their  sensitivity  and  their  concern  for  Justice 
which  must  motivate  any  true  artist,  makes 
him  aware  that  our  Nation  falls  shcvt  of  Its 
highest  potential.  I  see  little  of  more  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  country  and 


our  clvUlzatlon  than  full  recognition  of  the 
place  of  the  artist.  If  art  is  to  flourish  th« 
roots  of  our  culture,  society  must  set  the 
artist  free  to  follow  his  vision  wherever  It 
takes  him.  We  must  never  forget  that  art 
Is  not  a  form  of  propaganda;  it  is  a  form  of 
truth.  And  as  Mr.  MacLelsh  once  remarked, 
of  poets  there  Is  nothing  worse  for  our  trade 
than  to  be  In  style.  In  tree  society  art  is 
not  a  weapon  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  polemics  and  Ideology.  Artists  are 
not  engineers  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  dif- 
ferent elsewhere.  But  democratic  society— 
In  it,  the  highest  duty  of  the  writer,  the  com- 
poser, the  artist  is  to  remain  true  to  himself 
and  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  In 
serving  his  vision  of  the  truth,  the  artist 
best  serves  his  nation.  And  the  nation  which 
disdains  the  mission  of  art  Invites  the  fats 
of  Robert  Frost's  hired  man,  the  fate  of  hav- 
ing nothing  to  look  backward  to  with  prlds 
and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope. 

I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  Amer- 
ica, a  future  in  which  our  country  will  match 
its  military  strength  with  oiu-  moral  strength, 
its  wealth  with  our  wisdom,  its  power  with 
oiur  purpose.  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  will  not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty, 
which  will  protect  the  beauty  of  our  natural 
environment,  which  will  preserve  the  great 
old  American  houses  and  squares  and  parks 
of  our  national  past,  and  which  will  b\illd 
handsome  and  balanced  cities  for  our  future. 
I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  In  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  In  business  or  statecrsift.  I 
look  forward  to  an  America  which  will  stead- 
ily raise  the  standards  of  artistic  accom- 
plishment and  which  will  steadily  enlarge 
cultural  opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
And  I  look  forward  to  an  America  which 
commands  respect  throughout  the  world  not 
only  for  its  strength  but  for  lU  civilization 
as  well.  And  I  look  forward  to  a  world 
which  win  be  safe  not  only  for  democracy 
and  diversity  but  also  for  personal  distinc- 
tion. Robert  Frost  was  often  skeptical  about 
projects  for  hxmian  Improvement,  yet  I  do 
not  think  he  would  disdain  this  hope.  As 
he  wrote  during  the  uncertain  days  of  the 
Second  War,  take  human  natiire  altogether 
since  time  began,  and  It  must  be  a  little  mors 
In  favor  of  man,  say  a  fraction  of  1  percent 
at  the  very  least,  our  hold  on  the  planet 
wouldn't  have  so  Increased. 

Because  of  Mr.  Frost's  life  and  work,  be- 
cause of  the  life  and  work  of  this  college, 
our  hold  on  this  planet  has  Increased. 
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Remarks  by  Joka  A.  Groaoatki,  Poii- 
matter  General,  at  a  Dinner  G>m- 
memoratinff  tke  Centennial  of  Free 
Oty  Delirery,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Waskinfton,  D.C,  October  26,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Monday.  October  28.  1963 

Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla  year 
our  country  celebrates  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  free  city  delivery.  On  Satur- 
day, October  26,  1963,  a  dinner  was  held 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  commemoratiiK 
the  centennial  of  free  city  delivery,  and. 
we  were  privileged  to  hear  an  address  by 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Gronouski. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcou).  I  wish  to  Include  Postmaster 


Oeneral  Oronouskl's  remarks  which  fol- 
low: 

One  of  the  first  things  I  heard  about  the 
postal  service  was  th«t  Isttar  carriers  always 
know  what  Is  happening  long  before  anyone 
else  does.  The  scheduling  of  this  dinner  Is 
a  case  m  point.  The  date  was  set  months 
before  I  even  knew  I  was  going  to  be  the 
Postmaster  OeneraL  But  the  letter  carriers 
must  have  known.  Why  else  would  they  have 
set  this  great  celebration  on  my  birthday? 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  help  honor 
Bill  Doherty  and  to  commemorate  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  free  city  delivery.  Free  city 
delivery  is  even  older  than  I  am.  And  It  Is 
t  lot  older  than  Bill  Doherty,  even  though 
bis  name  has  been  synonymous  with  letter 
carrier*  in  Washington  for  about  as  lone  *• 
anyone  can  remembsr.  But  BlU  Is  still 
yoimg  and  exuberant. 

BUI  Doherty  is  one  of  the  great  labor 
leaders  of  this  era.  In  his  30  years  as  a 
national  oOosr  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  he  played  a  central  role 
In  building  unions  of  Government  employees 
Into  the  InQuentlal  and  responsible  organic 
satlons  they  are  today. 

BUI  Doherty  was  one  ol  the  best  ambas- 
ladors  the  postal  service  and  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  ever  had.  The  country 
was  fortunate  In  getting  htm  to  put  his  am- 
bassadorial talents  to  work  for  the  Nation. 
Hs  Is  the  Orst  labor  leader  to  become  an  am- 
bassador In  the  Nation's  history.  From  all 
the  reports  I  get  he  la  doing  a  brUllant  Job. 

Back  in  1961.  when  h»  was  sUll  president 
of  the  NALC,  BUI  Doherty  said  the  follow- 
ing about  the  personnel  policies  of  the  new 
postal  administration:  "The  labor-manage- 
ment climate  Is  practically  Ideal.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  recorded  history,  otn-  opln- 
lOQS  are  sought  and  sertously  considered  be- 
fore Important  poUey  decisions  affecting  \m 
are  made." 

I  am  delighted  that  organlzaUons  of  Fed- 
eral employees  have  flourished  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  taken  the  lead  In  the 
area  of  enlightened  labor  relations.  I  want 
to  reiterate  what  I  have  already  said  several 
times  since  becoming  Postmaster  Oeneral. 
I  Intend  to  carry  forward  the  program  of  oon- 
niltatlve  management.  My  door  will  always 
bs  open  to  union  leaders  who  have  problems 
which  they  wish  to  discuss  with  me. 

BUI  Doherty  managed  to  achieve  great 
things  without  the  advantage  of  a  coUege 
education.  The  William  C.  Doherty  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  which  wlU  enable  talented  sons 
and  daughters  of  letter  carriers  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Is  a  wonderful  way  to  honor  him.    The 


fund  Is  another  Indication  oC  the  marvelous 

Job  organized  labor  la  doing  to  open  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Its  members'  chil- 
dren. AFL-CIO  unions  award  more  than 
1,000  sehcHarahlps  annually,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  tl  million  each  year. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  every  child  who 
has  the  talent  and  abUlty  to  make  use  of 
a  college  education  should  get  one.  We  talk 
a  great  deal  about  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  In  this  country,  but  we  do  shock- 
ingly little  about  It.  Huge  differences  con- 
tinue to  exist  In  the  kind  and  quality  of 
education  available  to  our  children. 

Sight  percent  of  our  young  people  still  faU 
to  complete  the  eighth  grade.  One-third 
never  finish  high  school.  Almost  half  of 
those  who  do  graduate  from  high  school  dont 
go  on  to  college.  Among  them  are  many 
bright  and  ambitious  youngsters.  These 
young  people  want  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, but  they  simply  cannot  afford  It. 

Half  of  the  students  in  private  colleges  and 
universities  come  from  families  who  rank 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  the  Nation  in  terms 
of  income.  In  public  institutions  26  per- 
cent come  from  families  ranking  In  the  top 
10  percent  in  terms  of  Income. 

This  should  not  really  siirprlse  us.  It 
costs  about  Sl.TSO  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  to 
college  for  a  year.  Median  family  Income 
last  year  was  lea  than  M.000.  In  other 
words.  It  takes  almost  one-third  ot  an  aver- 
age famUy's  entire  Income  to  finance  a  year's 
college  education  for  a  alngle  child.  What 
U  a  family  with  nine  chUdren — like  BUI  Do- 
herty's — supposed  to  dot  To  me,  this  Is  a 
terrible  and  depressing  situation. 

The  postwar  baby  crop  is  now  advancing 
to  college  age.  College  enrollment  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  In  the  present  decade. 
reaching  7  miUlon  by  1070.  To  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  this  enrollment,  ws 
should  be  spending  $2.3  billion  a  year  for  the 
e:q>aiulon  of  college  facilities.  So  far  we  are 
spending  only  $1.3  billion. 

Progressive  mechanization  and  the  Increas- 
ing complexity  of  American  society  demand 
that  we  sharply  upgrade  the  educational 
level  of  our  entire  population.  There  are 
great  gaps  in  the  country's  need  for  trained 
perEonnel — teachers  and  engineers,  doctors 
and  nurses — but  there  is  less  and  less  demand 
for  people  with  no  significant  training. 

When  are  we  going  to  take  action  to  meet 
this  need?  When  are  we  flnaUy  going  to  see 
to  It  that  gifted  youngsters  are  not  prevented 
by  weight  of  economic  drcunutanee  from 
getting  the  education  they  require  to  <U1 
openings  In  technical  and  professional  fields? 
President  Kennedy's  omnibus  education 
bill  calls  for  substantial  Federal  aid  to  In- 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer  : 

Job  28 :  28 :  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
tf^t  is  wisdom:  and  to  depart  from  evil 
«*  understanding. 

*^mal  Qod.  we  so-e  again  turning  our 
woughts  and  dedres  toward  Thee  for 
Thou  alone  canst  give  wiadom  to  giilde, 
•trength  to  sustain,  and  hope  to  cheer 
us  in  these  perik>u8  days. 

Oraot  that  we  may  commend  and 
commit  ourselves  completely  and  unr^ 
jCT^^Uy  to  the  sovereignty  of  Thy  divine 
J^  in  order  that  otir  finite  and  fallible 
ftuman  spirits  may  be  Uught  by  Thee 
*na  touched  to  nobler  Issues. 


Inspire  us  with  a  deeper  experience 
of  Thy  presence  for  this  is  our  greatest 
need  and  the  secret  of  our  highest  Joy 
in  a  time  when  fear  comes  upon  us  pt^ 
our  faith  begins  to  waver. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  Thou 
wilt  enthrone  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  our  Members  of  Congress,  and 
aU  who  are  charged  with  the  high  voca- 
tion of  building  a  civilization  that  will 
be  worthy  of  being  preserved  and  per- 
petuated. 

Hear  us  in  His  ruuoe.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


crease  educattonsl  opportunttlas  at  every 
level.  Included  are  provlskms  for  both  loans 
and  grants  for  construction  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  for  assistance  to  students 
pursuing  graduate  study.  I  txrge  you  to  get 
behind  this  prograas  and  give  It  all  the  sup- 
port you  can. 

I  want  now  to  present  our  City  Delivery 
commemorative  stamp.  The  whimsical 
drawing  of  a  IKh  century  tetter  carrier 
walking  In  Mam  rain  accompanied  by  a 
small  boy  and  a  dog  was  done  by  Norman 
Rockwell.  We  all  take  free  mail  delivery  to 
oiu-  homes  so  much  for  granted  now  that 
it  seems  a  little  hard  to  beUeve  that  It  began 
only  a  hundred  years  ago.  Up  until  18«3. 
when  free  delivery  was  Inaugurated  in 
48  cities,  maU  In  large  communities  was 
delivered  by  private  carriers  who  charged  the 
recipient  2  cenU  per  letter.  Where  the 
"peimy  post."  as  It  was  called,  was  not  In  use, 
maU  had  to  be  picked  up  at  the  local  post 
ofHce.  Picking  up  one's  mall  could  be  an 
onerotis  chore.  Lines  of  people  often 
stretched  out  for  long  dlstanoss  fram  de- 
livery windows. 

Montgomery  Blair.  Abrahsm  Uaeoln's 
Postmaster  General,  who  Instituted  free  d»- 
Uvery.  believed  that  good  servloe  and  the 
convenience  of  the  public  should  In  all  in- 
stances be  the  primary  consideration  of  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  a  belief  we  still  sub- 
scribe to.  In  1887,  Congress  required  the 
Department  to  extend  free  delivery  to  every 
dty  with  a  population  of  over  60,000.  and 
pecsiltted  its  extension  to  uma^ii^  oommu- 
nltles  having  a  population  of  10,000,  or  gross 
post  oOos  revenues  of  $10,000.  The  Depart- 
ment now  employs  about  170.000  city  letter 
carriers. 

The  city  delivery  stamp  ts  the  first  com- 
memorative to  employ  a  phosphorescent 
"tagging^  tedmlque.  The  stamps  are  coated 
with  a  lumtnesoent  nuttsrlal  that  glows  green 
imder  the  special  lamps  of  a  new  electronic 
maU  sorting  machine.  Airmail  stamps 
ooated  with  luminescent  material  will  glow 
red.  The  new  equipment  detects  stamps, 
automatically  cancels  them,  and  sorts  all  the 
envelopes  so  that  they  face  the  same  way. 
It  can  handle  up  to  S0,000  envelopes  per 
hour.  The  new  gear  Is  an  Improvement  over 
our  older  faoer-canceler  machines  which 
oi>erate  on  a  photoelectric  principle.  It  Is  a 
part  of  our  overaU  program  of  dsvwloplng 
and  iDstaUlDg  the  most  coodern  avaUabto 
techniques  In  the  handling  of  malL 

I  hope  tliat  this  stamp,  which  went  on  sate 
In  Washtagton  today.  wUl  remind  Americans 
everywhere  of  the  fins  spirit  and  ttedlcattan 
of  the  man  who  dsllvsr  the  mall. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  782.  Joint  resotution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.   and   for   other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concturent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  U.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


OOMMriTEB  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Vbit  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEXICAN  LABOR 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
wiio  represent  various  constituencies  on 
occasion  hear  from  two  classes.  First, 
that  class  that  sometimes  can  tell  you 
what  you  ought  to  do  and.  second,  that 
class,  which  is  always  very  small,  who 
can  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

WlUi  reference  to  a  bill  we  will  have 
up  very  soon  for  consideration,  the  so- 
called  bracero  Mil,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment those  who  have  told  us  what 
we  ought  to  do.  Now  we  are  clear  on 
the  problem,  but  how  to  do  It  has  not 
been  made  clear. 

I  would  suggest,  coming  from  a  dis- 
trict In  which  this  problem  is  very  Im- 
portant, that  we  allow  the  1-year  ex- 
tension as  requested  in  this  bill  to  see 
how  to  do  it  and  what  to  do  that  have 
been  so  eloquently  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representatives,  we 
In  this  body  have  on  frequent  occasion 
heard  from  two  classes  of  persons  with- 
in our  constituencies.  First,  that  group, 
legion  in  number,  who  can  tell  you 
what  to  do  and  sometimes  why  you 
should  do  it.  These  persons  are  helpful 
in  pointing  up  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment Second,  that  group,  not  so  often 
found  and  usually  small  in  number,  who 
can  tell  you  how  to  accomplish  what  has 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out,  should  be 
done. 

With  reference  to  the  so-called  brac»t) 
liill  which  will  be  before  us  tomorrow, 
we  have  had  able  and  effective  advice  as 
to  i^bat  we  should  do.  We  liave  been 
told  logically,  emphatically,  and  some- 
times emotionally,  why  we  should  follow 
this  advice.  A  decision  was  rendered  by 
this  body  succinctly  and  unequivocally 
supporting  this  advice.  What  shall  we 
do  about  the  bracero  program? — stop  it. 
This  decision  was  reported  earlier  this 
year  to  the  farmers  within  my  county. 
Those  directly  affected  were  the  orchard 
operators  and  the  Japanese  trench  gar- 
deners, for  these  are  the  principal  users 
of  braceros  In  my  county.  They  work 
50,000  acres  and  produce  approximately 
$50  million  in  crops.  This  acreage  is  in 
a  critical  area  of  competing  land  use. 
The  economics  of  continuing  agricultural 
pursuit  in  an  environment  of  high  land 
cost  and  high  taxes  demands  very  care- 
ful management,  high  production,  and 
top  quality  of  produce  to  sustain  our  ag- 
riciilture.  It  is.  however,  important  that 
it  be  sustained  for  several  reasons. 

First.  It  gives  us  a  balanced  economy. 
A  good  relationship  in  land  use.  It 
is  the  one  successful  retardant  to  com- 
plete urban  sprawl  and  maintains  the 
desirable  green,  open  zones. 

Second.  It  provides  for  ready  market 
of  the  Los  Angeles  basin,  a  very  ready 


source  of  garden  fresh,  row  crop  vege- 
tables of  high  quality  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Third.  It  sustains  several  important 
segments  of  related  industries  located 
in  the  county:  food  processors  like  Hunt 
Foods  which  within  the  county  hire  6.292 
persons  and  support  a  payroll  of  $33,- 
500,000;  food  package  and  container 
manufactiirers  like  Continental  Can  It 
Container  Corp.,  which  has  a  substan- 
tial employment  and  payroll. 

Why  do  I  take  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  bring  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
these  facts  after  I  have  stipulated  that 
in  its  wisdom  the  Congress  has  already 
decided  what  it  should  do?  It  is  simply 
for  this  reason,  gentleman:  if  we  do  not 
use  some  consideration  in  how  we  ac- 
complish our  decision,  the  maladjust- 
ment created  in  a  sudden  termination 
in  my  district  is  going  to  have  serious 
and  undesirable  consequences  in  the 
very  delicate  but  important  balance  that 
exists  between  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural complex  I  have  outlined.  I 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will  be 
vehement  rejoinders  from  my  able  col- 
leagues who  have  for  so  long  labored 
earnestly  for  the  cessation  of  this  pro- 
gram. They  will  assert  correctly  that 
they  have  been  sounding  the  warning 
bell  for  some  time.  I  agree.  But  will 
the  gentleman  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  many  times  what  is  obvious  in  these 
Halls  of  Congress  Is  not  always  conveyed 
so  clearly  to  the  citizens  back  in  the  dis- 
tricts. May  I  sissure  you  earnestly  and 
honestly  that  those  Japanese  strawberry 
farmers  of  Garden  Orove  and  the  old 
German-American  citrus  growers  In 
Anaheim  went  into  their  1963-64  crop 
plans  relying  in  good  faith  upon  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram. Whoever  owed  the  responsibility 
to  them  of  establishing  the  expectancy 
of  what  my  able  and,  I  believe,  right 
colleagues  have  finally  accomplished  as 
a  decision  in  this  matter,  failed  them. 
Since  I  was  not  honored  to  be  present 
prior  to  this  year  I  cannot  Judge  that 
shortcoming. 

What  I  say  to  you  now  Is  that  a 
termination  at  this  point  without  the 
requested  short,  simple  12-month  exten- 
sion will  work  a  hardship  on  a  substan- 
tial number  of  honest,  worthwhile  and 
productive  citizens.  These  same  citizens 
have  assured  me  that  given  this  small 
consideration  they  will  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  their  problems  and  hopefully 
could  accomplish  it  without  putting  so 
many  acres  out  of  agricultural  pursuits 
as  to  serlovisly  impair  the  interdepend- 
ent economy  of  out  county  and  of  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  complex. 

Congress  has  determined  decisively 
what  to  do  in  this  Instance.  18  it  ask- 
ing too  much  that  we  cooperate  In  this 
Instance  with  those  citizens  effected  on 
how  we  accomplish  our  purpose?  Could 
the  extension  request  be  weighed  in  Just 
this  light? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  180] 


Abemethy 

HarrlB 

Pepper 

Anderson 

Pllcher 

Ajrre* 

Harvey,  MIcb. 

Reld.ni. 

Baring 

H«bert 

B«tUn 

Herlong 

RiTere.  B.C. 

Bolton. 

Hoffman 

Roberts.  Tex. 

OUver  P. 

Horan 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Bonner 

Hull 

St.  George 

Buckley 

Hutchlnaon 

St.  Onge 

Burkbalter 

Kelly 

fkiott 

Burton 

Kllbum 

Shelley 

C«U«r 

Long.  La. 

Skubltz 

CUuaen. 

Mcculloch 

Springer 

DonH. 

McDade 

Stafford 

Dlgga 
Brlns 

ICaodonald 

Stlnaon 

MalUlard 

Taylor 

Peigban 

MarUn,  Maoe. 

Thompson.  La. 

Ford 

>«ay 

Thompson,  NJ 

I^Uton,  Tenn. 

Millar,  N.T. 

ToUefson 

Fuqua 

Monagan 

Utt 

Grant 

Montoya 

Whlt« 

Gray 

Morrlaon 

Wright 

Green.  Pa. 

CBrten,  ni. 

Harding 

Pelly 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorxun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiuther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der I  have  for  today  be  transferred  until 
tomorrow  for  the  same  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  E.  FOGARTT 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  citation. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

TBK    17BTR    AMNIVKKSAXT    CONTOCATIOK   OT 

OBoaorrowN  umvxssrrT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  tbe 
academic  convocation  of  the  faculties 
and  students  of  Georgetown  University 
to  commemorate  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Douglass  White  of  the  class  of  1863  and 
to  honor  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren, 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty,  Dr.  Al- 
berto Lleras  Camargo.  Dr.  Erwin  N. 
Grlswold,  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit,  and  J. 
Cleo  Thompson.  The  ceremony  was  an 
Inspiring  and  moving  event  that  re- 
flected great  credit  on  this  very  great 
and  noble  institution.  Foimded  in  the 
very  year  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  created  in  1789, 
Georgetown  University  has  sent  her 
graduates  Into  all  fields  of  endeavor  into 
many  areas  of  this  world.  The  sons  and 
daughters  have  distinguished  themselves 
and  their  alma  mater  in  bringing  their 
learning  and  talents  to  the  service  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  brilliant  convoca- 
tion discourse,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 


United  States.  Earl  Warren,  sketched 
the  life  and  ability  of  one  of  his  pred- 
ecessors and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1863  of  Georgetown  University,  Edward 
Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice,  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  from  1910  to  1921.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  made  note  of  the  spirit 
of  imity  Justice  White  engendered  on 
the  Court  and  the  reconciliation  which 
he  fostered  throughout  his  long  public 
career  after  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  asked  for  that  same  spirit  today. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  plea 
could  not  have  been  made  in  a  better 
forum.  Georgetown  University  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  heroic  efforts  to  imlfy 
this  land  following  the  Civil  War.  Sons 
of  Georgetown  fought  on  both  sides  of 
that  struggle  and  her  colors  of  Blue  and 
Gray  honoring  these  men  adorn  her 
banner  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reception  given  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  by  the  huge  as- 
sembly, was  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
that  I  have  seen  tendered  to  any  man. 
Surely,  this  was  a  gathering  that  knew 
the  temper  of  the  times  and  recognized 
the  courage  it  oftentimes  takes  to  face 
the  problems  and  issues  squarely. 

HON.    JOHN    B.    rOOASTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conferring  an  honor- 
ary degree  on  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Georgetown  University  also  honored  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  For  any- 
time any  Member  of  this  great  body  is 
cited,  the  luster  of  Congress  shines  more 
brightly.  The  honorary  degree  pre- 
sented to  Congressman  Fogarty  marked 
the  12th  time  that  he  has  been  honored 
by  a  college  or  university.  The  honors, 
awards,  and  citations  that  our  colleague 
has  received  from  colleges,  schools,  so- 
cieties, and  associations  total  some  125. 
Pew  men  who  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  been  so 
singled  out  for  such  dedication  and 
devotion.  I  know  we  are  all  proud  of 
him  and  all  of  us  Join  in  congratulating 
him  as  one  more  Jewel  is  added  to  his 
crown  of  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  read  the 
Georgetown  University's  citation  confer- 
ring this  great  honor  on  our  colleague: 

CrrATioN 
The  President  and  Directors  of  Georgetown 
College,  to  AU  Who  ShaU  Vieto  ThU  Doc- 
ument.  Greetings  and  Peace  in  the  Lord: 

Oui  country  has  sununoned  many  of  Its 
noblest  citizens  to  service  In  the  Congress, 
where  a  man  can  serve  his  fellow  citizens 
and  our  principles  of  government,  without 
contradiction  either  between  them  or  his 
own  conscience.  One  such  principle  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
la  government's  responslbUlty  for  the  welfare 
ot  the  people.  The  laws,  written  in  behalf 
of  the  spiritual  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  citizenry,  form  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
uments of  the  176  years  of  the  Congress 
nlatory. 

Today  we  honor  a  man  who  has  worked, 
with  great  energy  and  dUtinction.  to  help 
build  that  monxmient.  During  his  long  ca- 
feer  in  the  U.8.  House  of  RepresentaUvee.  he 
nas  authored  or  sponsored  a  long  list  of 
oUls  designed  to  encoiirage  education  and 
research,  in  the  fields  of  physical  and  men- 
tal health,  rehabilitation  and  education  of 
the  handicapped,  mental  retardation,  and 
the  problems  of  the  aged.  So  energeUc  and 
fl*^*"'^  iiave  his  efforts  been  in  theM 
"•las.  that  he  has  received  recognition  from 


organizations  all  over  the  Nation,  including 
the  dedications,  in  his  name,  of  three  health 
and  educational  facilities  in  his  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  Besides  his  strenuous  ef- 
forts in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  health 
affairs,  he  also  has  a  distinguished  voting 
record  In  behalf  of  those  other  principles  of 
our  Government:  vinlty.  Justice,  and  free- 
dom. 

Accordingly,  in  tribute  to  an  exemplary 
Christian  gentleman,  an  illustrious  and  pa- 
triotic citizen,  Georgetown  University  pro- 
claims with  the  greatest  esteem,  John  E. 
FocARTT,  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 

In  witness  whereof  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  Georgetown  University  have  issued 
these  letters  patent  duly  signed  and  sealed 
at  Georgetown  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  year  of 
the  University. 

EOWABO    B.    BUNN,    S.J.. 

President. 
Joseph  A.  Sellinger.  S.J., 

Secre^ry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  congratulate  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Edward  B.  Buim,  S.J.,  the  presi- 
dent and  father  rector  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  Georgetown  faculties 
and  students  on  their  marvelous  con- 
vocation yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  28,  1963,  and  the  citations  to 
the  other  distinguished  men  who  were 
honored  yesterday  by  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity: 

Georgetown's  Anniversast 
In  the  rich  and  varied  program  of  events 
which  Georgetown  University  has  planned 
for  the  observance  of  its  175th  anniversary 
year,  today's  convocation  at  which  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  will  be  the  principal 
speaker,  has  spxecial  significance  and  distinc- 
tion. Universities  are  conservators  and 
transmitters  of  the  past;  but  they  are  also 
active  participants  In  the  present,  con- 
tributing knowledge  and  understanding  to 
the  solution  of  contemporary  problems. 

The  contemporaneovisness  of  this  venera- 
ble and  great  institution  of  learning  and  the 
broad  spectrum  of  its  interests  are  marked 
by  the  roster  of  those  upon  whom  it  wiU 
confer  honorary  degrees  today.  In  addition 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
recipients  will  be  Congressman  J.  E.  Fogarty. 
a  noted  supporter  of  medical  research;  Dr. 
James  M.  Nabrit.  president  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  the  principal  advocates 
in  the  desegregation  casee  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  nearly  a  decade  ago;  Dean 
Erwin  Grlswold  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
an  exemplar  of  the  lawyer's  commitment  to 
public  service;  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
former  President  of  Colombia,  who  has  ren- 
dered conspicuous  public  service  to  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
James  Cleo  Thompson,  a  graduate  of 
Georgetown  Law  School  and  an  eminent 
Methodist  layman  and  lawyer. 

Americans  in  general,  Washingtonlans  in 
particular,  owe  great  gratitude  to  George- 
town University,  an  ornament  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  a  potent  influence  upon 
the  Nation's  affairs.  Its  varied  schools  have 
contributed  much  to  the  understanding  of 
today's  perplexities.  We  congratulate  the 
institution  and  wish  it  continued  useful- 
ness into  a  long  future. 

Cttation 

The  President  and  Directort  of  Oeorgetoum 

College,    to   All    Who    Shall    View    This 

Document.  Greetings  and  Peace  in  the 

Lord: 

The  labors  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our 

Republic  were  crowned  by  a  Federal  Consti- 


tution which  was  promulgated  in  the  year 
which  witnessed  the  foundation  of  our 
college.  Those  Foimding  Fathers  wisely  dis- 
tributed the  functions  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, entmsting  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  to  the  President  their 
execution,  while  to  the  Judiciary,  whose 
structure  was  crowned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  they  assigned  the  deli- 
cate and  exacting  task  of  insuring  that  in 
the  application  of  the  law  of  the  land  to  the 
citizens  Individually  and  collectively  the  re- 
quirements of  Justice  be  tempered  by  mercy 
and  equity. 

A  century  ago  Edward  Douglass  White  was 
a  student  at  Georgetown  College,  a  member 
of  the  class  the  centennial  of  whose  gradua- 
tion was  observed  this  year.  More  than  a 
half  century  ago  he  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  The  present  Chief  Jus- 
tice now  adds  to  the  distinction  implicit  in 
these  anniversaries  by  graciously  accepting 
the  university's  invitation  to  be  numbered 
among  her  alumni. 

The  eminent  Jurist  whom  Georgetown  de- 
lights to  honor  repeatedly  placed  his  talents 
and  his  learning  at  the  service  of  the  citizens 
of  his  town,  his  country,  and  his  State,  over 
whose  destinies  he  presided  for  10  years  as 
Governor  of  California.  Named  Chief  Justice, 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  for  a  decade  de- 
voted himself  generously  to  the  lofty  ideal  of 
justice  under  law,  that  each  citizen  may  duly 
share  in  the  helps  provided  by  our  laws  for 
the  fuller  attainment  of  those  certain  un- 
alienable rights  wherewith  aU  men  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator — among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
and  in  particular  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
education  in  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  upon 
which  the  implementation  of  those  rights 
has  become  Increasingly  dependent.  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  First  World  Conference  of 
Lawyers  for  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of 
Law.  which  met  at  Athens  this  year,  evi- 
dences his  conviction  that  among  peoples, 
too,  true  prosperity  must  be  founded  upon 
Justice  under  law. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  deep  admiration  and 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  qualities  and  his 
achievements  that  Georgetown  University 
names  and  proclaims  Earl  Warren,  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa. 

In  witness  whereof  the  president  and 
directors  of  Georgetown  University  have 
issued  these  letters  patent  duly  signed  and 
sealed  at  Georgetown  this  twenty-eighth  day 
of  October  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen 
hxmdred  and  sixty-three,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  year  of 
the  University. 

Edwako  B.  Bitnn,  S.J.. 

Pretident. 
Joseph  A.   SEixiNcm,   S.J., 

Secretary. 

Cttatiok 

The  President  and  Directors  of  Georgetown 

College,    to   AU   who    ShaU    View    Thi» 

Document.  Greetings  and  Peace  in  the 

Lord: 

When  the  hand  of  factionalism  threatens 

to  overturn  a  government,  it  often  threatens 

to   destroy    the    constitutional    foundations 

of  the  nation.     Freedom  collapses,  burying 

Justice;  a  tyrant  surveys  the  desolation  and 

proclaims  it  peace  and  prosperity.    Brigands 

haunt   the   rubble  and  plot  to  spread   the 

ruin.      In   times   of   such    danger   a   people 

must  summon  a  leader  armed  with  courage 

and  experience  to  defend  democracy  against 

conspiracies  whether  of  the  right  or  of  the 

left. 

Twice  has  the  Republic  of  Colombia  issued 
such  a  challenge  to  the  man  we  honor  to- 
day; twice,  as  her  President,  he  has  respond- 
ed with  energy  and  insight.  During  hta 
latest  administration  the  citizens  tinited  In 
a  national  front  to  support  liberal  programs 
of  agrarian  reform.  Thoroughly  trained  in 
the  art  of  political  Joumalism.  he  is  qulok 
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to  cut  tliroagh  propa^ftnda  filtering  Into  his 
n«tlon  from  b—w  of  tot&Ilt&rlan  BedlUon. 
As  a  former  i»»«T»t«t*r  of  sdtieatlon  and  unl- 
▼•rvlty  praaldent  he  realises  that  oommunity 
action  must  be  anchored  In  an  expanding 
syatem  of  edncatlon.  His  vital  participation 
la  ezecutlTe  poeltlona  of  various  inter- 
Anaerlcan  organisations  Justifies  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  Western  Hemisphere's  most 
respected  statesmen. 

In  this  JvbUee  year  Oeorgetown  University 
proudly  proclaims  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 

As  permanent  witness  to  this  honor  the 
president  and  directors  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity have  Issued  this  document  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  slzty-three. 
Xdwaso  B.  Bttwh,  BJ., 

President. 

JOSBPB    A.    SBLLXKGXa,    8.J., 

5ecretarf. 

Citation 

The  President  and  Directors  of  Georgetown 
College,  to  All  Who  ShaU  View  This  Doc- 
ument, Greetings  and  Peace  in  the  Lord: 
No  true  legal  scholar  either  undervalues 
the   established  traditions  of  jurisprudence 
or  takes  them  for  granted,  for  carefully  to 
cultivate  them  serves  the  Interests  of  public 
order,  prudently  to  enlarge  them  guarantees 
the    liberty   of    the   Individual,   critically   to 
examine  them  keeps  them  relevant  to  the 
times. 

Becatise  he  has  done  this  for  so  many 
years  as  discriminating  critic,  perceptive 
teacher,  and  tireless  author,  it  Is  fitting  in 
this  convocation  whose  theme  Is  "Law  and 
Public  Service"  to  proclaim  Krwln  Nathaniel 
Orlswold,  honorary  doctor  of  law. 

In  testimony  of  which  the  president  and 
directors  of  Oeorgetovni  University  have 
Issued  this  docximent  officially  signed  and 
sealed  at  Oeorgetown  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
Edwaso  B.  Bxrtm,  S.J.. 

President. 
JoszpR  A.  Sklukcks.  8.J.. 

Secretary. 

Cttstiow 
TTie  President  and  Directors  of  Georgetown 
CoUege.  to  All  Who  ShaU  View  This  Doc- 
ument, Greetings  and  Peace  in  the  Lord: 

The  touchstone  of  Justice  Is  to  render  to 
each  his  due.  Throughout  human  history. 
It  has  always  been  a  difficult  task  In  times 
of  civil  unrest  and  turbulence  for  a  man  to 
apply  himself  to  the  defense  of  the  rights 
of  all.  This  Is  rendered  even  more  difflcult 
by  the  necessity  of  making  allowance  for 
differing  and  often  conflicting  opinions. 
Furthermore.  It  Is  not  at  all  easy  to  effect  the 
proper  balance  that  should  exist  between 
the  Just  and  necessary  claims  of  the  state 
upon  Its  subjects  and  the  preservation  of 
those  natural  rights  that  each  man  possesses, 
not  through  the  generosity  of  a  government, 
whatever  its  form,  but  from  the  hand  of 
God.  Chief  among  the  rights  of  man  is  free- 
dom, which,  as  Pericles  has  said,  brings  us 
happiness  and  at  the  same  time  demands 
courage.  Though  man  possesses  liberty  by 
his  very  nature,  it  frequently  happens  that 
men  must  work  vlgoroTisly  in  Its  defense  or 
to  regain  It  when  It  has  been  lost. 

It  requires  courage  for  a  man.  relying  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  acting  out  of 
devotion  to  his  people,  to  apply  hlmseU 
Who'eheartedly  to  the  defense  of  the  rights 
of  our  country's  citizens  of  Negro  ancestry. 
For  he  could  not  fail  to  realize  the  storms 
of  controversy  that  would  sxirround  the  legal 
matters  involved  and  he  must  be  resolved  to 
endure  them.  Justice,  too.  is  gloriously  em- 
bodied in  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
a  legal  career  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
kmg  period  of  years  has  Impcuted  to  youth 


the  wisdom  and  happiness  to  be  found  In  a 
life  under  law. 

The  president  and  directors  of  Oorgetown 
University  today  warmly  honor  such  a  man. 
With  special  Joy  In  the  fact  that  he  is  at  the 
present  time  the  president  of  a  renowned 
university  in  this  very  city,  they  proudly 
proclaim  James  IC.  Nabrlt,  doctor  of  laws, 
honoris  causa. 

For  a  lasting  testimony  and  memorial  of 
this  happy  occasion,  these  formal  letters 
patent  have  been  Issued,  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  University,  from  Oeorgetown  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-eighth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1963. 
Ebwako  B.  Bitmm.  SJ.. 

President. 
JOSKPH  A.  Skllinobs,  8.J., 

Secretory. 

CiTATIONa 

The  President  and  Directors  of  Georgetown 
College,  to  All  Who  Shall  View  This  Doc- 
ument, Greetings  aiid  Peace  in  the  Lord: 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero  in  which  Au- 
giistine  concurred  that  the  state  can  not  be 
administered  without  Justice.  To  that  state- 
ment we  for  our  part  would  add  that  Justice 
itself  cannot  be  administered  without  men 
skilled  in  the  law.  It  thereby  becomes  evi- 
dent how  beneficial  and  praiseworthy  a  func- 
tion In  ovu:  society  these  distinguished  men 
fulflU. 

With  a  sense  of  maternal  Joy  Georgetown 
University  today  salutes  one  of  her  own  sons 
who  over  a  period  of  years  as  a  lawyer  in  his 
own  native  State,  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  various  legal  associations  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  most  recently  as  a  delegate 
to  the  first  Conference  for  World  Peace 
Through  Law  at  Athens,  has  with  such  out- 
standing results  dedicated  his  life  to  this 
profession:  J.  Cleo  Thompson,  doctor  of. laws, 
honoris  causa. 

In  witness  whereof  the  President  bjA  Di- 
rectors of  Georgetown  University  have  ftsued 
these  letters  patent  duly  signed  and  sealed 
at  Georgetown  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  one  hiuidred  and  seventy-fifth  year  of 
the  University. 

Eduasous  B.  Bunk.  BJ.. 

President. 
JosKPH  A.  SsLLnrcxs, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCorxack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  liappy  in  the  fact  that  Oeorge- 
town University  has  conferred  an  hon- 
orary degree  upon  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  FogakttI.  There  Is  no  one 
I  know  of  more  entitled  to  that  great 
honor  and  recognition  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fooartt], 
a  great  American,  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, and  a  gentleman  of  deep  faith. 

I  extend  to  my  dear  and  valued  friend, 
John  Pocarty,  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions, which  congratulations  I  also  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Pogarty. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  our  distingiiished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BOLANOl  In  this  timely 
tribute  to  an  eventful  day.  Oeorgetown 
University,  celebrating  Its  175th  anni- 
versary on  the  hilltop  of  American  edu- 
cation, deserves  all  the  lauds  and 
paeans  which  a  proud  nation  can  con- 
vey. 

Since  the  day  when  Bishop  John  Car- 
roll spoke  forth  In  the  name  of  Intel- 
lectual development,  Oeorgetown  Uni- 
versity has  opened  Its  doors  to  men  of  all 
faiths,  all  needs,  and  all  nations.  Her 
proud  sons  move  In  all  quarters,  many 
professions,  and  high  places. 

As  a  nationally  chartered  intsitutlon 
her  programs  cater  to  cultural  and  edu- 
cational diversity.  Throughout  Oeorge- 
town's  history,  however,  there  runs  a 
main  current  which  has  never  changed 
Its  course. 

The  theme  of  Oeorgetown's  education 
is  to  Impart  those  disciplines,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  physical,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  timeless  and  infinite  educa- 
tion which  befits  man  to  act  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker  and  the  service  of  hit 
brother.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  175th  anniversary,  that 
Oeorgetown  selected  for  Its  high  honor 
our  colleague.  Representative  Johh 
Pogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  yean 
of  service  in  the  House  truly  fit  the 
configuration  of  the  Oeorgetown  image. 
In  bestowing  upon  him  Its  doctorate  In 
law,  the  great  university  recognizes  his 
life  effort  under  the  most  primitive  and 
principal  law  of  the  universe,  that  man 
scales  those  heights  which  are  nearest  hia 
Maker  when  he  stoops  low  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  the  ill,  the  diseased,  and  the 
disadvantaged.  Oeorgetown's  history  li 
enriched  by  the  enrollment  of  this  D- 
lustrious  son,  as  our  Nation  is  the  great- 
er for  175  years  of  Oeorgetown  men. 
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THE  LUNAR  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tsk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoose 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
withdrawing  from  the  race  to  the  moon 
has  produced  some  disturbing  reactions 
here  in  the  United  States.  Here  we  have 
a  breakdown  in  the  Communist  system. 
Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  exert 
real  leadership  and  show  what  a  free 
economy  can  do.  And  we  have  those 
who  are  now  advocating  that  we  aban- 
don our  efforts  to  explore  the  universe. 
I  am  perturbed.  Why  must  we  do 
something  Just  because  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion does  it?  Why  should  we  ref  uae  to  do 
something  Just  because  the  Soviet  Unloo 
refuses  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  true  lead- 
ership does  not  consist  of  reaction  but  l9 
action  in  working  under  principle  for  the 
attainment  of  worthwhile  goals.  Thoae 
who  are  asking  us  to  abimdon  our  efforts 
In  the  lunar  space  program  are  asking  w 
to  concede  a  weH-eamed  position  of 


leadership.  After  working  so  long,  after 
committing  so  much  of  our  national  re- 
sources, after  attaining  a  measure  of 
leadership  in  the  space  program,  I  for 
one  am  not  willing  to  abandon  or  crip- 
ple a  program  which  will  assure  us  of 
outstanding  leadership  not  only  today 
but  tomorrow  as  well. 


DECORUM  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  with  some  sorrow  and  some  humor. 
All  of  us  in  Congress  have  certain  stand- 
ards to  maintain  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  has  conae  to  my  attention  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  threat- 
ened another  Texan  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  pistol  whip  him  the  way  they 
did  back  home.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  tell  of  the  incident  as 
he  saw  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  was  a  witness 
when  this  very  unfortimate  threat  was 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  pistol  whip  him  as  they  did 
in  Texas.  Off  the  floor  I  saw  the  culmi- 
nation of  this  thing  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  threatened 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoRJt- 
MAw)  and  followed  through  by  striking 
Mr.  Foreman  with  his  fist.  I  was  frankly 
shocked  and  surprised  to  see  this  very 
undignified  incident  and  irresponsible  ac- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
GroNzALEz]  take  place  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.    J  j 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  corroborating  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  case.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman],  for  his  re- 
straint in  not  retaliating  by  striking  the 
other  gentleman,  the  gentleman  from 
San  Antonio  [Mr.  OonzalezI. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  coming  to  my  aid  in  this  in- 
stance. In  these  matters  I  am  perfectly 
capable  of  handling  myself  physically, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  fisticuffs. 
However,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
that  the  gentleman  from  San  Antonio 
completely  lost  his  head,  and  evidently, 
his  reasoning,  and  had  to  resort  to  strik- 
^  me  in  these  Halls  of  Congress  be- 
cause he  disagreed  with  something  that 
had  been  reported  in  the  newspapers 
that  I  had  said. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
ZALB]  said  he  understood  that  I  had 
called  him  a  Communist.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  misunderstanding  on  his  part. 
I  have  stated  that  in  my  opinion  Mr. 
Gonzalez'  ultraliberal,  leftwing  voting 
record  had  done  a  disservice  to  the  UB. 
Constitution  and  helps  to  serve  the 
Socialist-Communist  cause.  I  stand  be- 
hind this  statement  without  retraction  or 
apology. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcMn 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  declaring  "that  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  common  carriers 
by  railroad  in  the  United  States  should 
give  priority  to  the  transportation  re- 
quirements of  domestic  shippers  and 
should  not  use  their  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  movement  of  grain  to 
be  shipped  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  or  any  other  Soviet-bloc 
country,  unless  all  other  domestic  trans- 
portation needs  have  been  met." 

The  shortage  of  railroad  equipment  is 
already  critical  in  many  areas.  To  fur- 
ther aggravate  this  situation  by  divert- 
ing equipment  from  domestic  needs  to 
satisfy  the  shipment  of  grain  and  other 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  cannot 
in  my  opinion  be  Justified  under  any 
circumstances.  The  failure  to  ade- 
quately serve  our  domestic  needs  first 
can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy and  result  in  serious  commodity 
losses. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration  re- 
quest that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issue  an  order  setting  forth 
this  domestic  priority. 

I  have  today  sent  the  following  wire 
to  the  President  on  this  subject: 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  PxxsiDxirT:  The  shortage  of  raU- 
road  facilities  to  adequately  satisfy  domes- 
tic requirements  is  critical.  Respectfully 
suggest  you  request  ICC  to  Issue  order  stat- 
ing that  the  needs  for  domestic  transporta- 
tion have  priority  over  facilities  to  be  used 
for  shipment  of  grain  and  other  commodi- 
ties to  Soviet-bloc  countries. 

ElFORO  A.  CEOEEBnC, 

Afember  of  Congress. 


TO  SEND  HJl.  6143  TO  CONPERENCE 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  555  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bUl  (HJl. 
6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habUitation,  or  Improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  faculties  In  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions,  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is.  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  disagreed 
to  and  that  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bollimg]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and,  pending  that,  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  heard 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  after  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request  to  send  this  bill.  H.R.  6143,  to 
conference.  There  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  support  of  send- 
ing the  higher  education  bill  to  confer- 
ence members  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republicans  sides  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  There 
seemed  to  be  virtually  unanimous  agree- 
ment in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  a  bipartisan  way  that  this 
bill  should  go  to  conference.  All  pro- 
spective conferees  indicated  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  support  the  House 
position.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  our 
hearing  on  this  resolution,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  again  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, reported  the  resolution  favorably. 

I  know  of  no  great  controversy  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  therefore  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  has  properly  ex- 
plained this  resolution,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  send  to  conference  H.R. 
6143,  the  so-called  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  However,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  in  the  Senate  to  this  House 
measure  have  been  so  broad  and  so  im- 
portant, that  I  believe  the  House  would 
like  to  have  a  very  short  description  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills. 

H.R.  6143  as  it  cleared  the  House  car- 
ried three  titles. 

It  provided  in  title  I  for  grants  for 
construction  of  undergraduate  academic 
facilities  $230  miUion  a  year  for  3  years, 
or  a  total  of  $690  million. 

Under  title  n,  it  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  graduate  academic  facilities 
for  1964,  1965,  and  1966  fiscal  years  $145 
million.  Under  title  m.  loans  for  wm- 
structlon  of  academic  facilities  $120  mil- 
lion for  each  of  3  years,  or  a  total  of 
$360  miUion;  making  a  total  authorized 
in  grants  and  In  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  of  $1,195  mil- 
lion. That,  of  course,  was  the  form  in 
which  the  House  approved  this  particular 
bill  some  time  ago. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  other  body 
it  was  simended  greatly.  The  first  35 
or  36  pages  of  the  bill.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, were  stricken  out  by  amendment 
and  some  44  new  pages  of  amendments 
were  written  into  the  bill  by  the  other 
body.  As  the  bill  came  back  to  the 
House  from  the  Senate  it  was  so  amended 
that  title  I,  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities, provided  in  part  A  thereof  grants 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities 
$180  million  for  each  of  5  fiscal  years, 
for  a  total  of  $900  million.  In  part  B  of 
the  same  title  I,  grants  for  construction 
of  graduate  academic  facilities  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  $25  million,  and  $60  mil- 
lion each  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966,  making  a  total  under  parts  A  and 
B  of  $145  million,  or  about  equal  to  that 
provided  in  tiUe  n  of  the  House  bUL 

Then  part  C  provided  loans  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities — that  is 
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on  page  55  of  the  bQl,  by  the  way— of 
$120  million  for  each  of  5  fiscal  yean,  or 
$600  million,  compared  with  the  flgiires 
In  the  House  bill  of  $360  mllUon. 

Then  under  ttUe  n  of  the  bill,  the 
public  community  eoUege  assistance  pro- 
vision, $50  million  a  yecu*  is  carried  in 
the  Senate  bill,  for  5  years,  for  a  total  of 
$250  million,  making  the  Senate  total  au- 
thorization $1,895  million  as  compared 
to  the  House  Mil  which  carried  $1,195 
million. 

In  fairness  I  believe  I  should  point  out 
that  the  Senate  bill,  or  the  Senate 
amendments  as  written,  would  provide 
in  several  instances  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram where  the  House  bill  provided  for 
a  3-year  program,  the  House  having 
taken  th«  position  that  3  years  was  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  vote 
funds  for  these  purposes,  so  to  at  least 
review  It  at  the  end  of  3  years  to  see  Just 
what  the  situation  then  might  be.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  authori- 
zations contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  authorizations  carried  in 
the  House  bill  totaling  $700  million. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoLLnral  has  properly  explained,  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  especially  those 
who  will  be  conferees,  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
made  it  very  clear  they  favored  the  pro- 
Tiskms  of  the  House  bill  and  they  be- 
lieved that  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate  were  not  justified  and  were 
not  proper. 

They  gave  assurances  to  the  committee 
that  they  all  intended  to  stand  by  and 
do  everything  within  their  power  to  pro- 
tect the  bill  as  it  cleared  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  of  ms  who 
voted  for  this  original  House  bill  with 
some  reluctance  when  it  was  before  the 
House.  I  am  of  the  opinion  and  convic- 
ti<Mi  the  House  itself  will  not  approve  the 
adding  of  another  $700  million  to  the 
total  already  authorized  under  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  in  the  amount 
oi  nearly  $1.2  billion  over  a  3-year  period, 
$1,195  million,  a  pcut  of  which,  some  $360 
million,  would  be  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it.  none 
of  the  money  carried  in  the  bin  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  would  be  on  a 
loan  basis,  but  would  all  be  on  a  grant 
basis  so  the  Federal  Treasury  would  not 
be  able  to  recapture  any  of  the  money 
contained  in  the  bill  If  the  measure  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  should  become 
law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
when  this  bill  goes  to  conference  we  can 
expect,  as  we  seemingly  were  assured  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  that  the  House 
conferees  will  do  everything  within  their 
power  and  authority  to  protect  the  posi- 
ti<m  of  the  House.  I  believe  that  has 
been  the  understanding  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  reason  why  tliis  resolution 
is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Powsix. 
Mrs.  OUEN  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Bradkmas, 
Sickles,  Gibbons,  FRZLmoHVYSsn,  Qooo- 
ELL,  GRiFmf ,  and  Quib. 


TAKING  H  Jl.  4955  FROM  THE  SPEAK- 
ER'S TABLE  AND  SENDING  IT  TO 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  554  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  thla  resolution,  the  bill  (H.R.  4956)  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality  of  voca- 
tional education  and  to  expand  the  voca- 
tlonal  education  opportunities  In  the  Nation, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be.  and  the  same  are  hereby,  disagreed 
to  and  that  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  554, 
now  before  us,  provides  simply  that  the 
House  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  HJR.  4955  which  is  a  bill  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  at  the  same 
time  designed  to  considerably  expand 
vocational  educational  opportiuiities 
throughout  our  Nation.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  6,  1963, 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  a 
large  number  of  amendments  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1963. 

The  more  Important  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate  provided  for  $252 
million  more  money  than  was  authorized 
in  the  House  bill,  HJl.  4955;  and  pro- 
vided for  a  vocational  education  work- 
study  plan  which  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill. 

An  examination  of  the  two  bills  with 
respect  to  vocational  education  indicates 
it  was  felt  by  both  House  and  Senate 
that  additional  Federal  grants  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  States  to  assist  them  to 
maintain  and  extend  and,  above  all,  to 
improve  existing  programs  of  vocational 
education;  and  that  such  grants  should 
be  made  to  develop  new  programs  of 
vocational  education  so  that  persons  of 
all  ages  In  all  States,  including  those  in 
high  schools,  and  including  those  who 
have  completed  or  discontinued  their 
formal  education  and  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  labor  market,  and  Including 
those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills 
or  learn  new  ones;  and  including  those 
with  special  educational  handicaps,  so 
that  all  of  them  will  have  ready  access  to 
vocational  training  or  retraining  in  the 
light  of  actual  or  prospective  opportuni- 
ties for  gainful  employment  and  which 
Is  suited  to  the  needs,  the  Interests,  and 
the  ability  to  benefit  of  those  who  take 
such  training. 


The  vote  by  which  this  bill  passed  the 
House — 377  to  21— and  the  vote  by  which 
it  passed  the  Senate — 80  to  4 — Indicate 
certainly  that  there  is  wide  agreement 
among  concerned  people  of  this  country, 
including  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  that  the 
vocational  education  program  is  one  of 
the  best  education  programs  that  our 
Government  has  ever  undertaken. 

We  launched  vocational  education  as 
a  great  Federal-State  undertaking  with 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in 
the  year  of  1917.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  amended  the  original  act.  In  my 
time  in  Congress  I  have  twice  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  to  make  major  ex- 
pansions of  the  program. 

What  is  before  us  now  in  the  bill  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  is  a  real  landmark  im- 
provement of  the  whole  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  field.  Through  his  bill 
we  are  bringing  vocational  education 
into  a  much  more  automated  age  than 
prevailed  when  the  program  was  orlgl- 
nally  launched.  In  the  Perkins  bill  we 
are  setting  vocational  education  into  Its 
rightful  place  among  the  scientific  con- 
cepts that  play  a  greater  and  greater  role 
in  our  lives.  We  are  upgrading  voca- 
tional education  to  make  It  meet  the 
tests  of  the  age  of  the  atom,  and  the  age 
of  space. 

The  question  before  us  is  simply 
whether  we  will  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  recog- 
nized that  the  America  we  live  In  and 
that  we  love  and  serve  is  changing  very 
rapidly.  In  many  areas  of  the  countiy 
such  as  the  one  that  I  come  from,  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  great  economic 
change,  perhaps  equal  in  its  intensity 
and  in  its  effect  to  the  original  indus- 
trial revolution  that  so  changed  old  Eng- 
land and  early  America.  We  know  that 
existing  vocational  programs  are  not  al- 
ways attuned  to  the  new  needs  of  a 
growing,  vibrant,  dynamic  America. 

This  bill  is  what  I  would  caU  a  bill  to 
provide  "education  for  Industrial 
growth."  The  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Perkins  bill  tato  law  will  be  that 
for  a  generation  it  will  provide  educa- 
tion for  Industrial  development  and 
growth. 

Now  the  Senate  added  to  this  bill  an 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  for  a  period  of  3  years.  As  the 
author  in  the  House  of  the  original  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  House  today 
that  I  have  been  extremely  well  pleased 
with  the  new  opportunities  that  the  Act 
has  provided  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  throughout  this  land  of  ours. 
About  a  half  million  young  people  have 
been  granted  loans  with  which  to  attend 
college.  The  Senate,  In  Its  amendments 
extending  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  also  amended  Title  I  of  the 
Act  which  provides  loans  for  college  stu- 
dents by  increasing  the  amount  available 
for  those  loans  from  the  present  celling 
of  $90  to  $125  million.  This  amendment 
was  in  response  to  the  showing,  nation- 
wide, by  the  1.500  colleges  that  partici- 
pate In  the  program  that  there  was  great 
need  for  this  additional  amount  of  money 
for  these  loans. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  the 

House  will  remember  when  we,  through 
the  mechanics  of  debate,  hammered  out 
the  loan  proposal  in  19S8  right  here  in 
this  Chamber.  My  at- that- time  Sub- 
committee on  Special  Education  learned 
about  how  such  loans  as  were  available 
to  college  students  in  the  year  1957  were 
working,  and  we  hetld  hearings  in  nu- 
merous places  throughout  the  country  in 
which  we  specifically  inquired  about 
such  student  loans  as  were  then  being 
made  from  private  sources.  We  found 
that  there  were  not  nearly  as  many 
loans  available  as  there  were  sometimes 
said  to  be.  but  we  invariably  found  that 
students  who  borrowed  money  to  attend 
college  were  good  loan  risks  and  that 
they  repaid  their  loans  in  almost  every 
instance.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  today 
that  our  experience  imder  the  National 
Defense  Education  Art  of  1956  has  borne 
out  exactly  what  we  found.  To  date. 
the  repayment  of  the  half  million  loans 
that  have  been  made  is  running  at  dou- 
ble the  rate  required  by  the  law. 

While  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  perfect, 
yet  I  do  contend  that  it  has  had  a  won- 
derful impcu;t  upon  just  about  every 
phase  of  American  education.  It  has 
provided  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  for  the  more  precise 
and  efficient  teaching  of  the  sciences  and 
mathematics  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  counseling  and  guidance  in  the 
educaUon&l  systems  of  all  the  States. 
It  has  aided  the  expansion  of  existing 
vocational  schools  to  train  high  grade 
technical  people  that  are  so  greatly 
needed  in  our  present  economy.  It  has 
provided  for  an  upgrading  of  existing 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guages and  has  provided  institutes 
whereby  counseling  and  guidance  has  be- 
come a  standaid  part  of  the  educational 
administration  in  this  country.  It  has 
led  to  the  expansion  of  our  graduate 
schools  all  over  the  country,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  in  which  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  graduate  study  fa- 
cilities. The  fellowships  provided  imder 
the  act  have  gone  into  the  training  of 
several  thousands  of  new  Ph.  D.'s  that 
are  badly  needed. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  consider- 
able sentiment  in  this  body  to  discon- 
tinue the  National  Defense  Education 
Act, 

So.  I  do  not  see  any  great  complica- 
tion in  having  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
deal  with  its  extension.  I  feel  rather  cer- 
tain that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  and  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
both  bodies  and  beneficial  to  education 
throughout  our  country. 

The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
providing  lor  the  further  extension  of 
Public  Laws  816  and  874.  commonly 
known  as  the  impact  laws,  for  another 
3  years.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  of  the  beneficial  help  that  this 
program  has  been  to  areas  of  our  coun- 
try where  Federal  activity  has  created 
an  undue  impact  on  the  local  education 
systems.  Under  this  biU  we  have  spent, 
since  It  was  enacted  In  1950.  about  $2 


billion  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses, 
and  the  maintenance  and  operations  of 
schools  In  these  impacted  areas.  While 
there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  some  claiming 
they  are  a  bit  too  liberal  in  their  defini- 
tions, yet  I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
who  would  disagree  with  the  fact  that 
that  bill  was  necessary  when  it  was 
passed  and  has  continued  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  present  time,  and  at  least  for 
the  Immediate  future  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  continued. 

Again,  our  conferees  will  be  working  on 
a  bill  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
They  will  be  dealing  with  what  to  them 
is  an  old  subject.  I  am  sure  they  will 
have  the  learning,  the  ability,  and  the 
skill  to  achieve  an  acceptable  conference 
report  with  the  Senate  conferees  that 
will  enable  this  program  to  continue  un- 
til the  time  when  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  win  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  look  carefully  at  all 
provisions  of  this  bill.  In  the  meantime, 
the  school  aid  for  impacted  areas  law  has 
expired,  and  it  is  urgent  that  we  take 
action  very  soon  to  reenact  it. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  vote  to  send  this 
bill  to  conference  will  be  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  again  register  our  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  that  we  extend  and 
improve  and,  to  some  degree,  modify 
these  fine  programs  that  have  been  test- 
ed by  time  and  seasoned  by  the  salt  of 
experience  to  the  point  that  they  are 
most  helpful  and  most  desirable  to  our 
educational  system. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  and 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  move  the 
previous  question. 

Uafor  digerenees  between  H.B.  49SS.  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  o/  1963  a*  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Aug.  e  and  H.R.  49SS  at  it  passed  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  8.  S963 — Appropriations 
authoriMed 

fin  Hiinions  of  doHars 
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Teacher  training:  The  House-passed 
bill  authorlaed  funds  to  be  used  for  In- 
service  teacher  training.  A  Senate 
amendment  would  broaden  the  authori- 
zation to  Include  all  types  of  teacher 
training. 

Required  expenditures:  As  it  passed 
the  House  the  bill  would  require  the 
States  to  expend  at  least  25  percent  of  its 
new  Federal  funds  in  its  area  vocational 
education  school  programs  either  in  op- 
erating costs  or  in  construction.  These 
are  the  programs  that  are  geared  for  vo- 
cational training  of  high  school  dropouts 
and  graduates.  Tlie  Senate  amendment 
would  increase  this  amount  to  40  percent. 

Research  demonstration  and  experi- 
mentation: Five  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
House  version  would  be  set  apart  for  re- 
search and  pilot  programs  directed  par- 
ticularly   to   communitlefl   with   s^ool 


dropouts  and  unemployed  jrouths.  The 
Senate  version  Increases  this  reservation 
to  15  percent. 

Residential  vocational  education 
schools:  The  Senate  added  a  5 -year  pro- 
gram with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $15 
million  to  establish  and  <l«nonstrate  the 
feaslMlity  resMentlal  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  particularly  in  large  uriMm 
areas. 

Allotment  formiila:  The  Senate  added 
a  factor  taking  Into  account  per  capita 
income  of  various  States  in  calculating 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States. 

Area  vocational  schools:  The  Senate 
broadened  the  definition  of  area  voca- 
tional schools  so  as  to  encompass  various 
additional  secondary  school  instruction 
situations  and  conditions. 

Work  study  programs:  The  Senate 
added  a  5 -year  program  with  an  Initial 
first-year  authorization  of  $50  minion  to 
enable  local  educational  agencies  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  In  irabfic 
schools  and  other  public  agencies  to  stu- 
dents in  full-time  attendance  at  area 
vocational  education  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Acts  Included  In 
part  A  of  the  Senate  biU,  the  Senate  bill 
also  extends  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Impacted  areas  legis- 
lation—Public Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874. 

Part  B  of  the  Senate  bill  extends  for 
a  3 -year  period  aU  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Other  than 
minor  technical  amendments,  the  Senate 
bin  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  student 
loan  authorization  from  the  present  $90 
million  to  $125  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  $135  minion  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
$145  minion  for  1966.  and  $150  milUon 
for  1967.  It  is  anticipated  that  lotin  re- 
payments win  be  received  in  sufficient 
volume  after  fiscal  year  1966  to  remove 
the  necessity  for  further  increase  in  the 
authorization.  The  Senate  bill  also 
raises  the  present  $250,000  institutional 
ceiling  to  $800,000.  thus  enabling  many 
of  the  larger  institutions  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  prt^ram.  The  Senate 
also  amended  the  bin  to  expand  the 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing  provi- 
sions of  title  V  of  NDEA  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and  provides  for  the 
additional  $2^  million  required  lor  this 
expansion. 

Part  C  of  the  Senate  bfll  provides  for 
a  straight  3-year  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation — Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874.  The  only  modifica- 
tion to  these  laws  made  by  the  Senate  biH 
was  the  Inclusion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WHAT  H.R.  *9H  WHO.  DO  TOU  VOCATIOMaL  TlUttB 
AND   XKDDSTKIAI.  KOUCATION  IN    *I-*»*ma 

The  State  of  Alabama  presently  has 
six  area  vocational- technical  schools  in 
operation.  Two  additional  area  schools 
have  been  planned  for  some  time.  Just 
recently  additional  area  vocational 
schools  were  authorized,  section  IV (5). 
HJl.  4955.  would  a];H>ear  to  be  very 
timely  by  providing  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  these  schools. 

As  the  State  of  Alabama  continues  to 
increase  in  industrial  employment,  it  is 
essential    that    additional    workers    be 
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trained  in  the  immediate  future,  llany 
of  the  demands  of  industrial  employment 
today  were  not  in  existence  a  short  time 
ago.  It  is.  therefore,  important  that  the 
workers  in  Alabama  be  trained  to  meet 
the  needs  in  a  changing  economy. 

The  vocational  trade  and  industrial 
education  program  in  Alabama  in  the 
high  school  and  at  the  post  high  school 
level  are  doing  a  fine  Job  in  training  in- 
dirlduals  for  industrial  employment. 
However,  there  remains  a  vast  number 
who  should  have  additional  training  in 
order  to  remain  productive  worlcers  and 
meet  the  emerging  challenges  of  skilled 
workers  in  an  industrial  society.  Many 
areas  in  the  State  of  Alabama  do  not 
have  the  type  of  trade  and  industrial 
training  necessary  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  our  people.  Addi- 
tional funds  under  this  bill  would  assist 
greatly  with  this  matter. 

Provisions  of  HJl.  4955  will  help  Ala- 
bama, or  any  other  State,  to  further 
evaluate  their  programs  and  do  the  nec- 
essary studies  concerning  current  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  op- 
portvmities.  Provisions  of  the  bill  will 
also  make  it  possible  for  the  training  of 
persons  with  various  types  of  handicaps. 
Expenditures  by  the  State  of  Alabama 
for  vocational  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation for  1961  were  $1,190,116.88.  Of 
this  amotmt  $176,310  were  Federal  fimds. 

BOW  mz  NXW  APP«OP»lATION  AUTHORIZEO  BT 
BM.  40SS  WOTTLO  ATTWCT  TSAJMntQ  IN  BOMS 
■0OIVO1CIC8  Dr  AUiBAMA 

Training  for  employment:  It  would 
provide  opportunity  in  high  school  for 
training  for  wage-earning  services  re- 
quiring home  economics  knowledge  and 
skills,  at  the  same  time  that  reqiiire- 
ments  for  high  school  graduation  are 
being  completed.  There  is  Increasing 
need  for  this  type  of  training.  In  Ala- 
bama, as  well  as  In  other  States,  some 
high  school  girls  are  already  working 
either  after  school  or  on  Saturdays.  Of 
25,402  girls  mrolled  in  vocational  home 
economics  In  Alabama  high  schools  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1962-63.  9  percent 
were  working  on  Saturdays  and  5  per- 
c«it  after  school.  Many  more  might  be 
able  to  supplement  the  family  Income  if 
they  were  trained  for  new  services  that 
are  emerging.  This  would  seem  impor- 
tant, since  in  1961  only  three  States  were 
lower  than  Alabama  in  per  capita  per- 
sonal income. 

Training  for  hcnnemaking:  If  25  per- 
cent of  the  existing  appropriation  for 
home  economics  is  diverted  to  training 
for  wage  earning — as  required  in  the 
House  bill — this  would  be  a  handicap  for 
Alabama  in  canying  on  the  vocational 
homemaklng  education  program  in  high 
school,  which  has  as  its  goal  training  for 
the  occupation  of  homemaklng. 

In  the  school  year  1962-63  there  was 
a  lack  of  funds  for  carrying  out  the  voca- 
tional homemaklng  program  in  Alabama. 
I  quote  fnMn  the  1962-63  Annual  De- 
scriptive Report: 

No  new  programs  have  been  possible  dur- 
ing the  year  because  of  limited  funds.  Punds 
were  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  381  reim- 
bursed programs.  In  order  to  avoid  prona- 
tion or  a  cutback  of  term  of  employment,  a 
reduction  was  made  In  the  travel  allowance 
for  each  vocational  home  eoonomlcs  teacher. 
This  was  done  for  all  vocational  services. 


There  is  urgent  need  to  retain  the 
full  amount  of  the  present  appropria- 
tions for  home  economics  for  the  train- 
ing of  homemaklng  for  youth  and  adults 
and  for  teacher  education  and  super- 
vision of  home  economics.  It  Is  through 
these  vocational  funds  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  teacher  education  has  been  main- 
tained. 

Home  economics  educators  conceived 
and  put  into  practice  some  aspects  of 
teacher  education  which  are  now  ac- 
cepted by  all  teacher  education — such 
as  student  teaching  by  college  students 
in  centers  provided  by  the  teacher  edu- 
cation institution  off  campus.  State 
supervision  of  home  economics  programs, 
and  home  visits  by  home  ecoilomics 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  families  of  their 
students  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  teach. 

New  training  opportunities:  The  pro- 
posed appropriation  would  provide  for 
Alabama  youth  and  adults  wage-earning 
training  not  now  offered  in  home-  and 
commimity- related  occupations.  This 
trsdning  would  be  available  in  area  vo- 
cational schools,  in  junior  colleges,  and 
In  community  colleges,  $ls  well  as  In  high 
schools. 

With  the  technological  developments 
bringing  about  changes  in  family  living, 
and  the  Increased  employment  of  women 
outside  the  home,  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  additional  tjrpes  of  home  and  com- 
munity services. 

Of  the  14,974  mothers  of  youth  en- 
rolled In  vocational  home  economics 
courses  In  Alabama  during  the  school 
year  1962-63,  40  percent  were  employed 
outside  the  home — approximately  30 
percent  full  time,  and  10  percent  part 
time.  As  more  women  become  employed 
outside  the  home  they  will  need  to  uti- 
lize more  home  and  community  serv- 
ices— possibly  a  child  care  center  where 
small  children  can  be  left  during  the  day 
under  the  care  of  trained  personnel:  the 
homemaker's  assistant  who  will  come 
Into  the  home  either  full  time  or  part 
time  to  do  special  cleaning,  laundering, 
or  prepare  certain  meals.  Some  of  the 
emerging  occupations  for  which  training 
is  needed  are: 

First.  Child  day-care  center  worker — 
to  help  care  for  children  of  employed 
mothers. 

Second.  Management  aid  in  low-rent 
public  housing  projects. 

Third.  Visiting  homemaker. 

Fourth.  Hotel  and  motel  housekeeping 
aids. 

Fifth.  Supervised  food  service  wortcer. 

Sixth.  Personal  wardrobe  mainte- 
nance specialist. 

Seventh.  Companion  to  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Eighth.  Family  dinner  service  special- 
ist. 

Ninth.  Homemakers  assistant. 

VOCATIONAI.    AGaiCm.TTTKX    nm    H.X.    49S8 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  Alabama  is  devoted  to  farming.  There 
are  109,000  farms  in  the  State.  The 
value  of  land  and  buildings  alone  devoted 
to  farming  is  nearly  $2  billion.  In  1962, 
Alabama  farmers  marketed  more  than 
one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of  prod- 
ucts.   There  are  341  schools  in  Alabama 


which  provide  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture.  Total  high  school  enroll- 
ment in  this  subject  in  1962  was  18,446. 

In  addition  to  land  in  farms,  Alabama 
has  many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest 
used  in  the  production  of  lumber,  pulp, 
and  other  forest  products. 

Under  the  provlsionS|[  of  HH.  4955. 
there  would  be  considerable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  available 
to  Alabama  for  Instruction  In  vocational 
education.  In  agriculture,  the  program 
of  farmer  training  would  continue  in 
high  school  as  well  as  for  out-of -school 
young  farmers  and  adult  farmers.  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  out-of- 
school  farmer  training  program  is  par- 
ticularly needed. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  lib- 
eralization of  present  Instructional  pro- 
grams In  vocational  agriculture  to  extend 
and  broaden  educational  opportunities 
for  farm  youth. 

Trairxing  would  no  longer  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home,  but  might  be  offered  in  such  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  as  to  train 
for  employment  In  forestry,  soil  conser- 
vation, landscaping,  horticulture,  and  a 
great  number  of  jobs  where  knowledge  of 
agriculture  is  Important.  The  fields  of 
landscaping,  horticulture,  8uid  green- 
house operation,  for  example,  employ  an 
expanding  nimiber  of  persons  for  work  in 
parks,  private  businesses,  and  institu- 
tions. It  is  likely  that  vocational  agri- 
cultural instruction  will  be  extended  to 
many  schools  in  leo^e  urban  centers 
where  such  employment  opportunities 
exist.  Other  examples  of  off-farm  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  be  in  busi- 
nesses that  purchase  from  farmers,  mar- 
ket farm  products,  or  provide  supplies 
for  farmers.  On  a  nationwide  basis  it  is 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  our  work 
force  Is  employed  in  some  phase  of  the 
broad  field  of  agriculture.  Of  these,  a 
great  many  need  thorough  knowledge 
about  the  work  of  farmers,  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  aspirations. 

More  specialized  training  is  needed  for 
persons  who  will  be  employed  on  the 
farm  as  hired  workers.  Modem  farm 
mechanization,  for  example,  requires  the 
services  of  persons  who  are  skilled  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  highly 
complicated  and  expensive  farm  ma- 
chinery. Programs  of  specialized  train- 
ing for  such  work  may  be  offered  imder 
the  proposed  legislation,  for  workers  cur- 
rently employed  as  well  as  for  those  who 
still  are  in  school. 

Many  agriculturally  trained  techni- 
cians are  needed,  such  as  soil  conserva- 
tion aids,  forestry  aids,  artificial  insem- 
inators,  and  custom  operators  of  fertil- 
izer and  insecticide  distribution  equip- 
ment. Specialized  training  may  be  pro- 
vided for  such  persons  under  this  legis- 
lation, either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
specially  equipped  area  schools. 

While  it  Is  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  new  legislation,  it  Is  expected  the 
programs  of  leadership  and  citizenship 
training  now  conducted  for  students  of 
vocational  agriculture  under  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  organization  would 
be  continued  and  would  be  expanded  as 
the  instructional  program  expands.  The 
work  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
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is  provided  for  by  Public  Law  740  of  the 
81st  Congress,  passed  in  1950. 

Some  programs  of  instructkxi  will  in- 
volve more  than  ooe  field  of  vocational 
education.  For  example,  a  peraon  pre- 
paring for  a  career  in  agricultural  sales 
might  study  basic  agriculture  and  again 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  farm  practices, 
and  also  have  training  in  sales  provided 
through  Um  distributive  educatioa 
branch  of  vocational  training. 

The  proposed  legislation  Includes 
funds  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  fa- 
cilities for  area  vocational  schools. 
Training  for  many  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, particularly  tboee  for  technicians, 
probably  would  be  offered  through  such 
schools  that  draw  students  from  a  wide 
area  and  which  can  offer  training  in  em- 
ployment fields  where  such  spedaUaed 
instruction  would  not  be  practical  in  a 
single  community 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  ex- 
pansion m  the  funds  for  teacher  train- 
ing, supervision,  demonstration  or  exper- 
imental programs,  and  research.  This 
is  a  vital  need  in  a  field  such  as  agricul- 
ture where  technology  is  constantly 
changing.  If  teachers  are  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 

In  extending  and  increasing  the  Na- 
tional E>efense  Education  Assistance  pro- 
gram for  a  3-year  period  the  leglslaUon 
would  permit  many  farm  boys  with  lim- 
ited financial  reeourees.  but  good  scho- 
IssUc  ability,  to  cootlnue  their  education 
through  college. 

The  bill  provides  additional  funds  that 
may  be  used  for  guidance,  testing,  and 
counseling  programB.  and  extends  these 
programs  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  This  would  be  expected  to  im- 
prove such  services  in  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  msrself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  difficxilt  to  foDow 
my  illustrious  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  who  has 
»o  thoroughly  gone  into  the  purposes  and 
the  reasons  for  this  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  This  House  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  sending  to  conference  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  4A&5.  known  as  the  vocational 
education  biU,  with  Senate  amendments. 
As  I  attempted  to  do  today  on  the  pre- 
vious piece  of  legislation,  I  feel  at  this 
time  it  might  be  helpftil  to  discuss  for 
Just  a  few  minutes  the  dtffercDce  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  HJl. 
4955. 

The  bill,  H.R.  4955.  as  it  passed  the 
Hotise  dealt  only  with  vocational  educa- 
tion. When  it  reached  the  other  ixxly. 
the  bill  was  amended  drastically  and 
very,  very  broadly.  The  first  25  pages, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  all  of  the 
House  me€isure.  were  stricken  from  H  R. 
4955  after  it  readied  the  cloisters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  and  some  45 
pages  of  new  legislatkm  were  Introduosd 
as  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  first  portion  of  that  amendment 

or  series  of  aooiendments.  perhaps.  I 
ahould  say— dealt  with  vocational  edu- 
cation. I  shaU  flrat  discuss  the  dlf- 
lerences  between  the  provlsioas  of  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  dealing 
with  vocational  education  matters. 


The  vocational  education  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  carried  $45  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  which,  of  course, 
started  July  1  last.  As  it  passed  the 
Senate,  this  appropriation  "^^A  been 
lifted  to  $108  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  the  House  blD 
provided  $90  million:  the  Senate  bill  $153 
million — all  for  vocational  education,  of 
course. 

For  fiscal  year  ld66,  the  Bouse  bin 
provided  $135  million.  The  Senate  bill 
for  the  same  fiscal  year,  $198  million. 
For  1967.  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
House  bill  provided  $180  billion  and  the 
Senate  bill  $243  million,  meaning  the 
total  cost  for  the  first  4  years  under  the 
provisions  of  the  House  hill,  that  is  the 
total  authorized  appropriation,  would  be 
$450  million,  and  for  the  Senate  measure 
$702  million,  as  they  had  amended  the 
House  bill. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  extension  of 
the  practical  nurse  training  program. 
The  House  had  $5  million  set  aside  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  other  body,  the 
Senate,  provided  $15  million. 

Tlien  nnder  title  m  of  the  vocational 
education  bill  as  It  was  rewrlttwi  In  the 
Senate,  an  amendment  adopted  in  that 
body  authorized  $50  miUlon  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  "for 
each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years  such  sirnis 
as  may  be  necessary"  for  a  work  study 
program  for  vocational  education  stu- 
dents.    Tliere   was  no   such   provision 
whatsoever  as  I  understand  It,  In  the 
House  bill,  but  tiiat  cost  could  run  $256 
million  over  the  life  of  the  program. 
However,  after  ttie  other  body,  after  it 
had  completed  Its  efforts  at  changing 
and  rewriting  the  vocational  education 
bill  as  it  had  been  approved  by  the  House, 
luiopted  two  other  amendments  to  the 
bill,  something  that  could  not  be  done  In 
the  House  under  our  rule  requiring  ger- 
maneness.   It  adopted  an  amendment  to 
extend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  here  In  this  body  would  re- 
quire separate   action,   and   which   the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  been  considering,  and  has  a  biU 
pending  before  It  to  do  that  very  thing 
now.     "nie  Senate  amendments  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
are  not  carried  in  the  House  bill  at  all 
because  of  the  rule  of  germaneness.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  provide  $90 
million  for  the  first  2  years,  the  same  as 
we  already  have  for  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963.  under  present  law.    Fot  1964,  this 
present  fiscal  year,  tt  would  provide  $126 
million  compared  to  $90  million  in  the 
present  law  now  In  effect,  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year.     Then  for  1 965  the 
Senate  bill  would  provide  $135  million, 
and  in  1966  $145  million,  and  in  196T  $150 
million  for  each  of  the  following  3  fiscal 
years.     I  want  to  emphasise  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  not  yet  dealt  with  that  question. 
It  is  true  most  of  this  money  provided 
would  be  used  to  make  loans  to  students. 
That  loan  program,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama   explained   to   you,   has 
worked  very  wril.    The  students  are  al- 
ready beglzmlng  to  re|>ay.  some  of  those 
who  received  these  loans.    There  Is  every 
indicatlcm  the  Government  will  not  lose 
any  substantial  amoimt  of  money,  if  any 
at  all.  as  a  result  of  these  loans  to  stu- 


dents that  have  been  made  under  ttiis  acL 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  I  un- 
derstand, before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  as  to  the  need 
for  Increttslnc  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  carry  on  this  student  program 
under  the  National  Defense  Sducation 
Act  in  the  future.  So  there  Is  not  too 
much  complaint  against  that  particular 
provision  of  the  bill  except  tlmt  It  seem- 
ingly provides,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
more  money  than  perhaps  the  House 
committee's  investigation  will  show  is 
actually  needed,  or  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage. 

Then  the  Senate  proceeded  to  adopt 
another  i^mi»nrfm«>nt  to  the  vocational 
education  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
This  was  ancrther  bill  now  pending  before 
the  House  itself.  First  it  was  passed  out 
of  the  C(xnmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee 
to  extend  for  1  year  present  law.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  dealing  with  Federal 
pas^ments  to  Qovemment  impacted 
school  districts  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Ti^ 
thing  is  very  badly  needed  and  has  been 
pledged,  and  should  be  carried  out  at 
least  until  seme  determination  is  made  as 
to  when  the  program,  if  U  is  to  be  ended. 
should  be  stopped  at  some  future  date. 
Why  do  I  say  tiu^?  Because  a  great 
many  school  districts  Impacted  by  Oov- 
emment  installatians  throughout  the 
United  States  set  up  their  budgets  last 
Apill  and  May  for  the  present  school 
year  on  the  basis  they  were  to  receive  the 
same  payments  from  the  F\ederal  Gov- 
ernment in  lieu  of  taxes  they  had  been 
receivii^  in  the  past.  Rememlxr.  wh«i 
the  Federal  Government  mores  into  a 
school  district  and  btiUds  a  great  instal- 
lation there,  it  talces  taxable  property  off 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  school  district,  and 
leaves  less  income  for  the  district.  At  the 
same  time  it  reduces  the  tax  Income  to 
the  school  district,  the  Government 
dumps  a  great  many  new  students  onto 
the  local  schools  and  says,  -Here.  Edu- 
cate these  yovm^sters  we  have  brought 
Into  your  eonmranity." 

If  any  great  corporation,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  General  Electric,  moved 
a  large  indmtrial  jAvni  into  any  school 
district  in  America  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  local  school  taxes.  Just  the 
same  as  any  other  property  owner,  to 
heU>  susqjort  the  schools  of  that  area, 
and  to  educate  the  children  of  their 
employees. 

A  long  time  ago.  Just  after  ttie  close  of 
World  War  H,  Congress,  la  its  wisdom, 
enacted  Public  Laws  815  and  874  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  these  Government-impacted 
school  districts,  because  the  Federal 
Government  caimot  be  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  property  taken  up,  or 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  edxicating  the  chil- 
dren brought  into  ^ose  areas  and 
school  districts.  Yet  these  school  dis- 
tricts, depending  on  the  assurances  that 
had  been  givra  them  by  Federal  ofOclals, 
believed,  as  always,  that  on  July  1,  as 
had  happened  in  the  past,  with  the 
change  in  the  fiscal  year,  there  would  be 
funds  available  for  the  new  school  year 
which  started  last  September.  Tliey 
went  right  ahead  with  their  budvetlng. 
went  right  ahead  with  their  school  plan- 
ning,   had    their   schools   opened,   and 
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many  of  th«m  are  now  faced  with  the 
sad  situation  that  unless  legislation  of 
this  type  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  be- 
tween now  and  January,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  restrict  erreatly  the  educa- 
tional benefits  extended  to  the  young- 
sters of  their  areas,  or  even  to  close  pub- 
lic schools  in  some  instaix;es,  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Certainly  none  of 
them  win  be  able  to  conclude  the  entire 
school  year,  until  next  May  or  June, 
luiless  legislation  of  this  type  is  enacted, 
and  the  funds  promised  them  are  forth- 
coming. 

The  Senate,  when  It  wrote  into  this 
vocational  educational  bill  the  amend- 
ment providing  the  extension  of  the  Im- 
pacted School  District  Act.  also  provided 
for  a  3-year  extension,  instead  of  a  1- 
year  extension  as  the  bill  from  the  House 
C<Hnmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
originally  proposed:  and.  in  addition, 
provided  that  pasmients  should  be  made 
in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  the  basis  it  is  a 
Federally  impacted  district,  in  spite  of 
the  fact,  I  might  add,  as  I  have  always 
been  under  the  Impression,  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  created  to  be  the 
seat  of  our  National  Gtovemment.  If  I 
recall  correctly,  we  are  paying  something 
like  $50  to  $53  million  a  year  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  lieu  of  taxes, 
pcut  of  which  presiunably  is  to  be  used 
to  help  support  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

The  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  who  will  serve 
as  representatives  of  the  House  on  the 
conference  committee,  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  strongly  in- 
dicated— in  fact,  some  of  them  even 
pledged,  almost  in  writing,  or  submitted 
written  statements — that  they  intended 
to  support,  to  the  bitter  end.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill,  especially  as  it 
pertained  to  the  impacted  school  dis- 
trict amendment  and  to  the  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  amendment.  And  likewise, 
if  I  understood  the  position  of  the  con- 
ferees correctly,  they  Intended  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  House  in  hold- 
ing down,  to  the  figures  carried  in  the 
House  bill,  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
made  available  for  vocational  education 
training  which,  by  the  way.  while  not  a 
new  program  Is  a  very  greatly  expanded 
one.  the  biggest  vocational  educational 
program  ever  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  all  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKss]. 

Mr.  SIBIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  of  us  who  have  a  particular  Inter- 
est in  the  Impacted  area  school  biUs 
which  now  are  carried  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  vocational  education  bill. 
We  have  been  very  concerned  with  the 
delays  encountered  in  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  these  bills. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy about  getting  this  bill  to  confer- 
ence. I  think  the  House  is  indebted  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PowxLL]  aiKl  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Smtth]  for  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere so  that  the  step  which  is  now 


proposed  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
can  be  carried  out. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  take  a  moment  to  express  my  own  very 
great  appreciation  for  some  of  the  finest 
work  for  schools  that  has  been  done  by 
suiyone,  and  that  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  my  good 
friend  [Mr.  Perkins]  .  He  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  give  us  a  workable  program 
for  the  continuation  of  the  impacted 
area  bills,  something  extremely  impor- 
tant to  a  great  many  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  programs  we  have  in  the  field 
of  education.  Without  the  Impacted 
area  school  bills  a  great  many  schools 
in  this  Nation  would  be  operating  on  a 
restricted  basis  and  on  standards  far 
below  those  which  we  want  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  yomig  people  of  America. 

This  program  has  operated  without 
criticism,  without  controversy,  and  with- 
out di£Dculty.  It  has  been  well  admin- 
istered. It  has  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  improvement  of  schools  and 
the  Improvement  of  educational  advan- 
tages for  children. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  the  first 
item  taken  up  by  the  conferees.  We 
need  it.     We  need  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  there  are 
but  few  people  who  really  comprehend 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  with 
which  schools  are  now  confronted.  This 
is  late  October.  Schools  are  well  into 
the  scholastic  calendar  year.  A  great 
many  schools  in  a  great  many  States 
began  this  year's  work  counting  on  a 
continuation  of  the  impacted  area  school 
bills.  This  was  to  be  their  assurance  of 
adequate  funds  for  a  successful  school 
year.  Now  they  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  that  assurance 
or  not- 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  this,  the  financial 
assistance  these  bills  provide,  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  for  each  of  these  schools 
to  cut  back  on  their  school  programs  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  year.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  would  bring  about  chaos 
in  school  conditions.  Or.  in  lieu  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  they  will  have  to  raise  local 
taxes.  Each  of  us  can  comprehend  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  change  a  school 
budget  or  trying  to  change  a  local  tax 
structure  in  the  average  community  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  problems 
with  which  schools  are  confronted. 
Time  is  running  out.  We  are  remiss 
in  our  duties  if  we  fail  to  complete  action 
on  these  bills  now  immediately.  Our 
schools  must  have  needed  assurance 
that  they  can  continue  to  operate  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  at  a  proper 
educational  level. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  We  are  all  interested  in 
the  impacted  area  provision  of  this  bill 
but  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man if  he  can  see  any  Justification  for 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
this  impacted  area  biU  which  has  been 
expanded  from  time  to  time  to  include 
so  many  other  effected  areas  and  Federal 
activities.    In  other  words,  is  it  not  true 


that  the  District  of  Columbia  now  is  en- 
Joying  the  benefits  of  Federal  assistance? 
The  gentleman's  own  committee  takes 
care  of  that  every  year  in  a  lump-simi 
contribution. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  District  of 
Colimibia  schools  are  properly  a  part  of 
this  bill,  nor  do  I  think  they  should  be 
considered  for  this  purpose  at  this  time. 
That  is  a  separate  question  to  be  deter- 
mined in  other  legislation,  if  necessary. 

I  am  talldng  about  many  schools  in 
many  States  throughout  the  Nation  that 
started  this  year  counting  on  receiving 
Impacted  area  school  money.  Without 
it  they  are  going  to  be  in  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion. It  is  our  resi>onsibillty  to  complete 
action  on  this  very  shortly,  and  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case.  I  also  hope  this 
legislation  will  be  continued  not  for  1 
year  but  for  3  years. 

Let  xis  not  get  into  this  fight  again  in 
the  middle  of  a  presidential  election  next 
year.  Let  it  have  a  continuation  of  the 
impacted  area  programs  for  3  years — at 
least  for  2 — so  that  we  can  approach  the 
problem  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  when 
again  it  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Piwbley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  explain  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  not  been  sitting  on  its 
hands  in  regard  to  Impacted  school  aid. 

I  serve  on  the  Dent  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  legislation.  I  can 
report  that  on  May  15  the  Dent  subcom- 
mittee without  a  dissenting  vote  re- 
ported the  impacted  school  aid  extension 
bill  to  full  committee.  It  reported  the 
bill  after  lengthy  consideration  and 
after  having  the  benefit  of  a  special 
study  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Qun 
and  Mr.  O'Hara. 

After  long  deliberation  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  out  a  bill  which  had  a 
civil  rights  feature  in  it,  a  feature  which 
would  withhold  funds  from  any  school 
district  which  practiced  racial  discrim- 
ination. It  provided  Jime  30.  1965.  as 
the  cutoff  date.  This  feature  was  ap- 
proved without  dissent.  I  am  especially 
conscious  of  this  provision  because  I  ini- 
tiated it.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Impacted 
school  aid  bill  which  was  reported  out 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  Jxme  27.  On  that  vote  there 
were  25  votes  for  the  bill  with  the  civil 
rights  feature  in  it.  and  only  5  opposed. 
It  was  reported  to  the  House  on  July  9. 
only  9  days  after  the  existing  legislative 
authority  for  Impacted  school  aid  had 
expired. 

So,  had  the  administration  desired  to 
get  action  on  impacted  school  aid  it 
could  have  done  so  during  the  month 
of  July,  the  first  month  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  authority.  This 
would  have  avoided  the  present  hard- 
ship and  uncertainty  among  schools  de- 
pending on  Federal  aid. 

Why  was  this  action  not  taken?  In 
my  Judgment,  because  of  the  civil  rights 
featiu^.  Why  has  the  Senate  taken  this 
means  of  getting  an  Impacted  school  aid 
bill  before  a  conference  conimlttee? 
Simply  because  it  makes  possible  the 
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elimination  of  any  tlvil  rights  feature 
to  impacted  school  aid. 

The  legislation  which  will  be  before 
the  conference  committee  will  not  In- 
clude the  House  bill  on  Impacted  aid; 
therefore,  the  conference  will  not  have 
before  it  the  civil  rights  feature  which 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
reported  out.  So  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  the  conference  committee  to  report 
a  civil  rights  feature. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  basic  reason 
why  we  have  this  resolution  before  us 
today.  I  express  the  hope  that  the  con- 
ference committee  will  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  and  will  insist  that  the 
impacted  school  aid  bill  not  be  a  part 
of  this  legislation,  so  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  upon  the 
impacted  school  aid  bill  which  has  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  since 
July  9,  and  also  so  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  the 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  then, 
the  title  of  this  resolution  as  its  relates 
to  vocational  education  Is  not  the  full 
purport  of  this  conference.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  correct.  The 
legislation  which  will  be  before  the  con- 
ference committee  will  consist  from  the 
House  side  of  the  vocational  education 
bill.  From  the  Senate  side  it  will  consist 
of  an  omnibus  education  bill  consisting 
of  vocational  education,  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  Impacted  school  aid  without  civil 
rights,  and  the  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  also  holding  up 
the  vocational  education  bill  which  the 
House  passed,  and  I  think  most  of  us  are 
Interested  in  that  not  being  held  up  as 
the  result  of  these  other  measures  which 
are  more  controversial  t>elng  added. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
true.     

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  important  to  have  brought  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House  under  the  direc- 
tion, apparently,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  It  Is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  these  programs  which  do 
have  an  overwhelming  majority  of  sup- 
port are  being  used  as  vehicles  to  try 
to  ram  through  other  measures  over 
which  there  is  considerable  controversy. 
Maybe  these  other  measures  which  are 
controversial  could  pass  on  their  own 
merits,  but  it  Is  very  unfair  and  unfor- 
tunate to  tie  them  to  measures  which  are 
not  In  controversy. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKi]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  historic  day  for  the  young  people  of 
America.  I  would  Uke  to  congratulate 
niy  own  committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  today  and  sending  this  measure 
to  conference. 

I  say  it  is  a  historic  day  because  the 
measures  to  be  resolved  in  conference 


will  make  giant  steps  in  helping  the 
young  people  of  this  country  to  obtain 
an  education.  The  vocational  educa- 
tion bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
frcnn  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!  offers 
thousands  of  young  people  In  America 
new  hope  for  acquiring  new  skills  with 
which  to  find  gainful  employment. 
Through  vocational  education  they  can 
become  meaningful  members  of  the  eco- 
nomic stream  In  our  communities. 

I  believe  this  one  measure  can  do  more 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  the  country's 
youth  than  all  the  other  programs  that 
have  been  considered  In  Congress,  and 
that  goes  for  the  youth  conservation  bill 
and  many  others. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  Is  to  be  commended  for  the 
impressive  contribution  he  has  made  to 
our  Nation  In  sponsoring  this  bill. 

But  I  am  particularly  happy  over  one 
thing,  and  I  think  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  people  who  are  attending  the 
colleges  of  America  are  going  to  be  en- 
couraged when  they  hear  and  read  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  when  she 
testified  liefore  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Indicated  that  she  would  either  go 
along  with  the  Senate  version  or.  per- 
haps, remove  completely  the  $250,000  an- 
nual ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  loans 
each  institution  of  higher  learning  can 
Issue  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  I  certainly  hope  the  con- 
ferees will  support  this  action.  This 
loan  program  vmder  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  stimulants  to  higher  education 
among  the  young  people  of  America  that 
this  country  has  ever  engaged  in,  and  is 
one  of  our  most  worthwhile  programs. 
Young  people  who  have  benefited  from 
this  program  are  paying  their  losuis 
back.  This  program  means  that  we  are 
saying  to  every  American  child,  if  he 
has  the  qualifications,  he  can  lo(A  for- 
ward to  a  higher  education  by  applying 
for  a  loan  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

There  are  121  tmiversities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  have  now  exceeded  the 
$250,000  annual  limitation  on  loans.  The 
Senate  version  raises  the  limit  to  $800,- 
000  a  year.  In  Chicago  alone  there  are 
five  universities  that  now  have  loan  ap- 
plications totaling  more  than  $2  billion. 
This  loan  program  is  not  a  handout. 
This  is  the  most  American  way  that  I 
know  of  doing  things — helping  these 
young  people  to  get  their  higher  educa- 
tion by  giving  them  loans  which  they  re- 
pay over  a  period  of  10  years  after  they 
graduate  from  college.  So  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  conferees  on  the  House  side  will 
go  along  with  the  other  body  in  accept- 
ing the  amendment  either  to  remove  the 
ceiling  completely  on  this  loan  program 
or  raising  it  to  $800,000  a  year  for  each 
university  because  the  121  universities 
that  have  exceeded  their  $250,000  annual 
limitation  are  among  the  finest  schools  in 
the  country.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country  in  every  single  community 
and  In  every  single  State  and  in  every 
single  region.  America  will  benefit  by 
making  these  loans  more  readily  avail- 
able, if  we  remove  this  ceiling.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  do  hope  that  our 
House  conferees  will  support  this  action. 


May  I  say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
young  people  of  the  country  should  vote 
a  special  expression  of  appreciation  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  who  has  worked  tirelessly  not 
only  to  Improve  the  NDEA  but  has  also 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  getting  through 
our  coEomittee  and  the  House  the  higher 
education  bill  which  will  mean  so  much 
to  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
Is  Indeed  a  champion  of  our  yoiing  peo- 
ple and  she  deserves  their  everlasting 
appreciation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 554.  The  people  of  Tennessee  have 
a  vital  interest  in  this  legislation.  Just 
recently  local  and  State  taxes  have  In- 
creased to  the  point  that  the  people 
cannot  now  afford  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ditional taxes  and  take  care  of  necessary 
educational  requirements  in  areas  that 
have  been  Impacted  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  have  seen  this  in  my  own 
district  and  in  other  parts  of  Tennessee 
as  well.  I  know  if  this  legislation  is  not 
extended  it  will  not  mean  that  schools 
will  be  closed  in  these  areas;  it  does  not 
mean  that  our  children  will  not  have 
some  form  of  education.  But  it  will 
mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources, 
namely,  our  brain  power.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  areas  where  this  situation 
exists  today.  I  was  discussing  this  prob- 
lem with  a  leader  In  education  from 
Tennessee  yesterday.  Local  taxes  have 
risen  more  than  300  percent  since  World 
War  n.  If  this  bill  should  not  be  passed, 
and  if  this  Impacted  areas  legislation 
were  to  cease,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
further  mcrease  taxes.  This  would 
mean  that  taxes  would  be  increased  at 
the  local  level  by  more  than  400  percent 
since  World  War  n.  This  is  the  kind  of 
burden  that  will  be  Impossible  for  our 
people  to  carry  In  order  to  train  and 
properly  educate  our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  1-year  extension  of 
this  bill,  to  me,  would  not  make  sense 
because,  certainly,  we  already  are  al- 
most finished  with  the  year  of  1963  and 
going  into  1964.  School  budgets  must  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  year.  There- 
fore, I  certainly  hope  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  insist  on  a 
3-year  extension,  but  certainly  not  to 
come  back  to  the  House  with  any  ex- 
tension less  than  2  years  for  this 
very  necessary  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  our  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  stick  by  the  position  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  taken 
when  we  originally  passed  It.  for  a  3-year 
extension. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  fDllowinc  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Messrs.  Powkll,  Peskins, 
Lanskum,  Durr,  Bradkmas,  Fkxumghut- 
sxx.  OoooELL,  Martin  of  Nebraska.  Quiz, 
BsLL,  and  Mrs.  Orxxn  of  Oregon. 


DECLARINQ  THE  HOUSE  DELEGA- 
TION TO  NATO  PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCES  TO  BE  AN  APPRO- 
PRIATE COMMTFTEE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  FOR  IMPI^BCENTINO  THE 
ACT  OF  JULY  11.  1956 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  551  and  ask 
lor  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Re»olx?ed.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
fltona  of  MCtion  603  at  the  MutuiU  Seciirlty 
Act  ot  1064  {22  XJ£.C.  1764).  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  State*  shall  be  made 
ayaOable  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  dele- 
gation to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parlia- 
mentary Oonferencee  (appointed  aa  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Oongress  to  carry 
out  the  proTlBlons  of  the  Act  of  July  11.  1954 
(Public  Law  689.  Eighty-fourth  Congreai)). 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  delegation  and 
Its  employees  La  attending  such  confer- 
ences. Including  but  not  limited  to  expenses 
Tor  the  temporary  rental  of  office  space  and 
for  the  employment  of  Interpreters.  No 
member  or  employee  of  such  House  delega- 
tion Shan  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
(1)  for  STibslstence  in  an  amount  In  excess 
d  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  approved 
Xor  oversea  travel  as  set  forth  In  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations,  as 
revised  and  amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  (3)  for  transportation  in  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

Each  member  and  employee  of  such  House 
delegation  shall  make  to  the  chairman  there- 
of an  ttemlaed  report  showing  the  nvunber 
of  days  vlalted  in  each  coxmtry  whose  local 
currsucles  were  spent,  the  amount  of  local 
currencies  furnished  for  per  diem,  and  the 
local  currency  cost  of  transportation  if  fur- 
nished by  public  carrier,  or  if  such  trans- 
portalon  is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  agency.  All  s\ich  individual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
House  delegation  wl«h  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lan- 
Kua«e  of  this  resolution  Is  complicated 
but  its  purpose  Is  very  simple.  It  will 
merely  make  It  possible  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Parliamentary  Conferences  to  be 
met  by  counterpart  funds  rather  than  by 
dollars.  This  complicated  language  is 
necessary  because  of  the  situation  which 
exists  in  a  provision  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  Obviously  it  is  better  for  us 
and  the  American  taxpayer  if  the  ex- 
penses of  such  delegation  can  be  met  by 
counterpart  fimds  rather  than  the  addi- 
tional expenditures  out  of  the  VS. 
Treasury. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  resolu- 
tion and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  imderstanding  of 
House  Resolution  551  is  precisely  as  was 
just  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BoLLiNc] .  The  chairman  and 
delegates  are  entitled  to  go  to  NATO  and 
will  be  leaving.  I  believe,  Thursday  night 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  pass  this 
resolution.  This  is  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  and  making  possible 
that  counterpart  funds  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  expenses  of  this  trip 
without  spending  U.S.  dollars.  Some 
Members  have  inquired  of  me,  asking 
why  we  are  passing  this  resolution.  It  is 
to  allow  counterpart  funds  to  be  used 
when  these  Membeis  are  entitled  to  go 
and  when  it  is  their  obligation  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  However,  I  do  have  requests 
here  for  time.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  will  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  Conference  will  also  be  spend- 
ing counterpart  funds?  They  su'e  not 
included  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  fnxn  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hats)  to  answer  tliat  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er they  will  or  not.  The  chairman  of 
the  Cixnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation,  although  I  xmderstand  now 
he  is  going  to  another  conference  and 
has  appointed  Mr.  SPAaxjCAif  as  chair- 
man of  this  delegation.  They  do  have 
authority  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  draw  counter- 
part funds.  They  do  not  have  the  re- 
striction which  we  have  had  put  on  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  They  may  or 
may  not,  depending  upon  their  decision 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  explaining  it.  I  turn  to  page  2  of 
the  resolution  in  which  certain  report- 
ing procedure  is  set  up.  The  resolution 
refers  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
(22  U.S.C.  1754).  That  law  provides  for 
detailed  reporting  and  printing  of  ex- 
pense accounts  in  the  Congeessional 
Rkcoko.  But  on  page  2  of  the  pending 
resolution,  beginning  on  line  7.  there  ts 
set  forth  a  different  reporting  procedure. 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  would  this  in  any 
way  nullify  the  provision  already  con- 
tained in  law  or  would  this  expand  the 
language  contained  in  law? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentie- 
man  that  this  language  on  page  2  con- 
forms with  the  language  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  put  in  effect  for  commit- 
tees this  year.  It  Is  more  restrictive 
than  the  language  in  the  original  law. 
The  original  language  merely  requires 
reporting.  This  language  on  page  2  puts 
it  on  a  per  diem  basis,  which  was  not  re- 
quired in  the  original  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  that  respect  It  is  dif- 
ferent, but  In  other  respects  it  does  not 
go  as  far  as  section  502  of  the  act  of  19S4. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  will  report  In 


accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  this  act,  both.  We 
win  try  to  meet  whatever  requirements 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  this  language  does  not  re- 
strict the  reporting  of  all  spending? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
restricts  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
spend,  but  not  the  requirement  for  re- 
porting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
resolution  although  I  have  never  sup- 
ported this  NATO  parliamentary  deal 
If  you  must  take  these  trips  I  think  you 
should  spend  counterpart  fimds  rather 
than  American  dollars. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  3rleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  get  further  information  than 
is  contained  in  the  resolution  Itself.  The 
purpose  of  the  resolution  seems  to  be 
perfectly  logical,  but  this  provides  an 
opportunity  to  ask  some  questions  about 
the  Conference  Itself.  The  reason  for 
my  concern  is  that  I  am  on  a  task  force 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  has  been 
looking  into  various  aspects  of  NATO.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  economic 
aspects.  I  was  looking  for  Congress- 
man Qmx,  who  Is  chairman  of  this 
group. 

First,  who  is  on  our  delegation?  Is  it 
composed  of  both  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  law  provides  nine 
Members  from  each  body  appointed,  no 
more  than  five  being  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  they  are  members 
of  the  conference? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  sort  of  agenda 
has  been  develc^ied  for  this  meeting  that 
Is  In  the  oflOng?  Or  perhaps  we  should 
do  it  this  way.  Can  the  gentleman  put 
in  the  Rzcoss  what  the  agenda  is,  80 
that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  had  a  communication 
this  morning.  The  agenda  has  been 
finalized  and  is  on  its  way  here.  I 
cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  eorlve  be- 
fore we  leave,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
put  it  in  the  Record,  either  before  we 
leave  or  when  we  return. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  pleased  that  this  delegation  will,  aa 
I  think  it  will,  upgrade  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  the  NATO  alliance  Itsdf. 
Some  of  those  on  my  side  of  the  «dsle 
have  been  concerned  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  weakening  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  A  great  deal  of  this  weaken- 
ing has  been  contributed  to  by  some  of 
our  oflQclal  actions. 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PnfBLrr], 
who  has  been  serving  on  this  task  force. 
He  and  I  have  been  going  over  a  list  of 
some  of  the  points  which  we  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  these 
NATO  Parliamentarian  Conferences  are 
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being  held  and  I  hope  they  will  continue. 
I  hope  they  will  have  great  effect. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BLays]  if  the  previous 
Conferences  have  resulted  in  agreement 
upon  (Kxsitions  and  then  getting  the 
positions  carried  out  in  the  NATO  com- 
munity? What  success  has  been  had  in 
that  field? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  will  yield,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  each 
year  we  have  been  a  little  more  success- 
ful than  we  were  in  the  beginning.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman,  very  briefly, 
that  in  the  beginning  I  think  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  and  the  governments 
themselves  were  rather  hostile  to  the 
Idea  of  parliamentarians  having  any- 
thing very  much  to  say  about  the  Con- 
ference. I  think  this  feeling  has  not 
only  diminished  but  I  think  It  has  almost 
vanished  imder  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary General  Spafdc  and  his  successor 
Mr.  Stlkker.  They  have  been  very  cor- 
dial. The  Council  of  Ministers  has  been 
very  cooperative.  They  have  made 
translators  and  other  staff  personnel 
available  which  would  cost  a  lot  of  money 
if  they  had  not  done  so. 

We  send  our  resolutions  that  are 
passed  to  the  Council  through  channels, 
in  our  case,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  State  Department,  in  turn. 
forwards  them  to  our  Ambassador  to 
NATO.  I  might  say  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
of  the  governments  that  this  organiza- 
tion should  be  strengthened  and  that  it 
should  play  even  a  more  prominent  role. 
In  other  words,  I  might  almost  say  that  in 
the  beginning  the  governments  were 
hostile  while  now  they  are  very  recep- 
tive and  are  encouraging  members  of 
the  various  parliaments  to  play  a  more 
active  part  in  this  area. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  will  yield  further,  can  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  tell  the  Members 
of  the  House  If  any  single  resolution  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Conference  has  been  acted 
upon,  either  up  or  down,  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  specifically  cite 
one  that  has  been  acted  upon  up  or  down 
as  it  was  issued  verbatim.  But  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  several  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  in  reso- 
lutions have  been  later  implemented  in 
general  terms  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  will  yield  further,  could 
the  gentieman  detail  some  of  that  in  the 
body  of  the  Record?  It  would  be  very 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  are  serving 
on  this  project  committee  on  NATO 
unity  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have 
had  great  concern  about  the  tendency 
toward  bilateral  contact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  as  op- 
posed to  unified  action  in  the  NATO 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  cite  a  few  examples, 
there  are  the  proposed  joint  moon  shot 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  the  hot-line  pro- 
posal which  establishes  instantaneous 
contact  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, but  without  any  counterpart  linking 


the  NATO  capitals;  the  bilateral  nego- 
tiations on  selling  wheat  and  com;  the 
negotiations  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  which  certainly  bypassed  one 
of  our  important  NATO  partners, 
France;  the  Skybolt  incident;  the  with- 
drawal of  missiles  from  Turkey  and 
Italy,  and  the  denial  of  Information  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  friends  and  allies 
in  NATO,  information  that  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  know  the  Soviet 
Union  already  possesses. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  trend  toward  bilateral 
contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  hope 
that  out  of  this  conference  will  come  a 
strengthening  of  NATO. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Ohi^lMr.HAYs]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley].  May  I  say  to 
the  genUeman  that  I  think  In  the  in- 
stance, for  example,  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  14  of  the  15  NATO  coimtries 
signed  this  treaty.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  diflBculty,  among  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians themselves,  because  they 
operate  on  a  basis  of  unanimity.  In 
getting  resolutions  passed  and  I  regret 
that  France  has  not  seen  her  way  clear 
to  sign  this. 

I  regret  that  France  has  not  seen  fit 
to  sign  it.  Some  of  the  things  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference  that  have  not  been  agreed  to. 
There  have  been  obstacles  and  there  has 
been  concern  expressed.  Some  of  these 
things  have  been  talked  about  and  de- 
bated in  the  political  committee  and  I 
think  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

I  will  be  glad  after  the  Conference  this 
year  to  detail  some  of  this.  In  fact,  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  genUeman 
whatever  reports  of  the  committee  there 
are  and  a  verbatim  report  of  the  debates 
in  the  plenary  sessions.  I  think  he  will 
be  satisfied  a  great  many  of  these  sub- 
jects are  covered.  There  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  but  I  think  we  can 
agree  It  Is  all  debated,  and  very  forth- 
right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  genUe- 
man will  agree  that  in  regard  to  the 
test  ban  treaty  the  only  nuclear  powers 
were  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France. 

The  other  nations  were  not  actually 
obligated  either  up  or  down  in  the  nu- 
clear field  in  a  practical  way  In  signing 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  realize  that,  but  sign- 
ing the  treaty  was  all  they  could  do  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ONE  HUNDRED  SEVENTY-FIFTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY     OF      GEORGETOWN 

-  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  175 
years  Georgetown  University  has  met  the 
educational  challenges  of  the  times. 
This  great  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing was  the  culmination  of  long  years 
of  planning  and  labor  by  Most  Reverend 
John  Carroll,  S.J.,  DJ5.,  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore and  native  of  Maryland. 

Christ's  command  to  his  followers.  2.000 
years  ago  to  teach  all  nations  motivated 
John  Carroll  to  write  in  1788,  "we  shall 
begin  the  building  of  our  academy  this 
summer  on  one  of  the  most  lovely  situa- 
tions that  imagination  can  frame." 

Georgetown  University,  called  the 
alma  mater  of  all  Catholic  schools  in 
America  by  Pope  Pius  XI,  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Carroll  in  1789.  but  its  tradi- 
tions and  methods  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  year  1534  when  a  group  of  mis- 
sionaries known  as  the  Society  of  Jesus 
developed  a  practical  system  of  educa- 
tion that  revolutionized  teaching 
throughout  Europe. 

The  various  schools  of  this  university 
have  contributed  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  the  perplexities  of  the  times 
through  these  175  years  of  its  existence 
and  the  broad  scope  of  its  Interests  and 
teachings  are  marked  by  the  roster  of 
graduates  who  have  become  leaders  and 
teachers  not  only  in  our  own  country 
but  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Georgetown  University's  religious  and 
educational  environment  has  provided  a 
rewarding  and  intellectual  experience  to 
thousands  of  these  graduates  whose  in- 
fiuence  is  felt  throughout  the  world  to- 
day by  their  contributions  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  government.  In  medicine 
and  law,  in  business  and  engineering,  in 
practical  education  and.  in  fact,  in  all 
the  various  pursuits  of  civilized  man- 
kind. 

All  Americans,  and  particularly  the 
residents  of  Washington,  D.C..  should 
take  great  pride  In  the  educational  in- 
fluence this  university  has  exerted  for 
the  past  one  and  three  quarters  cen- 
turies. 

The  outward  beauties  of  its  buildings 
and  campus  are  only  physical  evidence 
of  the  inward  beauties  of  the  soul  ac- 
quired within  its  classrooms  through 
knowledge,  education,  and  understand- 
ing. 

Many  outstanding  programs  and 
events  are  planned  by  the  imiversity  for 
this  observance  of  its  175th  year.  I  re- 
cord here  my  congratulations   to  this 
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creftt  educationml  Institution  of  higher 
learning  and  exmvas  my  wish  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men  and  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation 
onder  the  guidance  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Edward  B.  Bxinn,  S.J..  the  renowned 
president  of  Georgetown  University. 


BUSINESS  LEADERS  ENDORSE 
FOREIGN  AID 

l£r.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lii.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently business  leaders  of  key  U.S.  in- 
dustries gave  unanimous  endorsement  to 
President  Kennedy's  foreign  sdd  pro- 
gram. They  acted  during  the  closing 
session  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Export  Expansion. 

The  conference  Included  more  than 
300  representatives  of  major  industry, 
business,  agricult\ire.  and  labor  groups. 

■Rie  resolution,  Introduced  by  Kenneth 
M.  Spang,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Whlt«  Hotise  Conference  on  Ejqport 
Expansion  record*  lt«  conviction  that  con- 
tinuation of  a  well-exectrted  aid  program  is 
Indlspenslble  under  world  conditions  to  US. 
foreign  policy  goals  and  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, and.  further,  will  contribute  to  Amer- 
ican export  expansion. 

I  think  the  nimiber  of  people  attend- 
ing and  the  broad  variety  of  bu^ess 
and  labor  which  they  represent  Is  sig- 
nificant enough  that  the  record  should 
show  their  names.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
Insert  their  names  in  the  Congrkssional 
Rxcord: 

Albuquerque  council  areas:  Howard  C. 
Sberllne,  president,  Eberllne  Instrument 
Corp. 

Anchorage  ootxndl  area:  Donald  L.  Melllsh, 
esaeutlTe  vice  president,  National  Bank  of 
Alaska. 

Atlanta  council  area:  X.  T.  Bfu-wlck.  pres- 
ident, Barwlek  Mills.  Inc.;  Thomas  S.  Mor- 
gan, prealdent.  Thomas  3.  Morgan  Co.;  Har- 
ding D.  Toxmg,  dean,  school  ot  business  ad- 
ministration, AtlanU  University;  Lorlmer 
MUton,  president.  Citizens  Trust  Co..  Atlanta. 
Oa. 

Birmingham  council  srea:  B.  Ward  Faulk, 
Hayes  International  Corp.;  A.  L.  Vandergrlff, 
president.  Continental  Oln  Co.;  Robert  8. 
Well,  president.  Well  Brothers-Cotton  Inc. 

Boston  council  area :  Edward  C.  Bursk,  vice 
president,  marketing  management,  American 
Marketing  Association;  Roger  P.  Sonnabend. 
president.  Hotel  Corporation  of  America: 
Ralph  M.  BLnney,  vice  president.  Interna- 
tional division,  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton; Charles  F.  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Raytheon  Co.;  John  C.  Dowd,  presi- 
dent. John  C.  Dowd.  Inc.;  Irving  J.  Fain, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  secretary.  Apex 
Tire  a  Rubber  Oo.;  Carl  J.  OUbert.  chairman 
of  the  board,  OUiette  Co.;  Paul  W.  Lemlng. 
president.  Van  Nc«man  Industries,  Inc.; 
Harry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  president.  Brown  M 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.;  Raymond  8. 
Sterens,  president.  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.; 
Thomas  H.  West,  president.  Draper  Corp.; 
«.  W.  Miller,  president,  the  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Oa 


Buffalo  oouncll  area:  Charles  Rtmuill,  pres- 
ident, Rumrlll  Oo^  Inc.;  Barman  Brereton. 
vice  president  and  general  counsel,  Esstmsn 
Kodak  Co.;  James  R.  Houghton.  Coming 
Glass  Works;  William  H.  Wendel.  president. 
Carborundum  Co.;  Robert  D.  Murphy,  pres- 
ident. Corning  Glass  Works  International; 
Joseph  F.  Lynch,  president.  Lynch  Equip- 
ment Oo. 

Charleston  oouncll  area:  James  A.  Morris, 
dean,  school  of  business  administration.  Uni- 
versity of  South  CaroUna;  Paul  A.  Belknap, 
president,  Charleston  Rubber  Co. 

Cheyenne  council  area:  Robert  W.  Adams, 
president.  Western  Nuclear,  Inc. 

Chicago  covmcll  area:  Nell  C.  Hurley,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president,  Thor 
Power  Tool  Co.;  MUton  E.  Slater,  executive 
assistant  to  president,  Thor  Power  Tool  Co.; 
John  H.  Barr,  president,  Barr  Development 
Corp.;  Thomas  H.  Miner,  president,  Thomas 
H.  Miner  ft  Associates,  Inc.:  Robert  C.  Becker- 
er,  president.  Unk  Belt  Co.;  WUllam  Blackle, 
president.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.;  Stephen 
F.  Brlggs  n,  president.  Outboard  Mar- 
ine Corp.  International;  Jack  L.  Camp,  presi- 
dent. International  Harvester  Export:  Draper 
Daniels,  vice  prealdent,  McCann-Erlckson, 
Inc.; 

Robert  A.  Fergusson.  president,  Rust- 
Oleum  Corp.;  WUl  C.  Grant.  Chairman  of 
the  board.  Grant  Advertising.  Inc.;  Paul  M. 
Green,  dean,  college  of  conunerce  and  busi- 
ness administration.  University  of  Illinois; 
Alonzo  B.  Klght.  president,  Borg-Wamer 
International  Corp.;  John  F.  Probst,  presi- 
dent. South  Bend  Lathe.  Inc.;  Herbert  V. 
Prochnow,  president.  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago;  John  F.  Spauldlng.  president. 
Skll  Corp.; 

Everett  Kouler,  president,  James  B.  Bean 
Distilling  Co.;  SherrUl  A.  Parsons,  vice  chair- 
man, BooE  Allen  ft  Hamilton;  W.  J.  Platka, 
president.  Platka  Export  Co.,  Inc.;  Arthur  E. 
Walton,  vice  president  In  charge  of  factories. 
Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Oo.;  A.  Lelghton  WUkle, 
president.  Do  All  Co.;  William  P.  Grayson, 
vice  president.  Ebony  magazine. 

Cincinnati  council  area:  Kenneth  Wilson, 
dean,  college  of  business  administration. 
University  of  Cincinnati;  George  M.  Harri- 
son, president.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Forwarders,  Ex- 
press and  SUtlon  Employees;  Nell  H.  Mc- 
Klroy,  chairman  of  the  board.  Proctor  it 
Gamble  Co.; 

Ronald  E.  Reltmeler,  president.  Catalysts 
ft  Chemicals,  Inc.;  Prank  H.  Rlchterkesslng, 
president.  Clssel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.; 
Donald  H.  Robinson,  vice  president-group 
executive,  Procter  ft  Gamble  Co.;  Charles 
P.  Taft,  general  counsel,  committee  for  a 
national  trade  poUcy;  David  A.  Meeker,  presi- 
dent, Hobart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cleveland  council  area:  R.  A.  Steudel,  ex. 
port  service  manager.  Sherwln  Williams  Co.; 
Harry  F.  Burmester,  president.  Union  Com- 
merce Bank;  Robert  H.  Davles.  chairman  of 
the  board,  Eltra  Corp.;  Russell  C.  Jaenke, 
president,  Penton  Publishing  Co.;  Chaiincy 
B.  Smythe,  president,  Thew  Shovel  Co.; 

J.  J.  Stmad.  president,  Lempco  Interna- 
tional Inc.;  Harry  B.  Warner,  president,  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Chemical  Co.;  Bertram  D.  Thomas, 
president,  Battelle  Manorial  Institute; 
James  J.  Nance,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  bo(U-d,  Central  National  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Dallas  councU  area:  Albert  Long,  senior 
vice  president.  Republic  National  Bank  of 
Dallas;  J.  O.  Flynn,  Jr.,  vice  president.  Inter- 
national division,  Collins  Radio  Co.;  Patrick 
B.  Haggerty,  president.  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.;  John  Lawrence,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Dresser  Industries. 

Denver  councU  area:  C.  NeU  Morgren. 
president,  C.  A.  Norgren  Co.:  Bussall  J. 
Cameron,  president,  Cameron  ft  Jones,  Inc.; 
O.  A.  Knight,  president.  Oil,  Chemical  ft 
Atomic  Work»s  International  Union;  L.  C. 


Rose,  president,  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Corp.; 
L.  K.  Spitaer,  president,  Arrow  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Detroit  ooxmcil  area :  Tom  LUIey,  vice  presi- 
dent. Ford  International  Staff,  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  John  W.  Klnsey.  manager.  International 
division,  Mlcrcxnatlc  Hone  Corp.;  H.  Glenn 
Blxby.  prealdent,  Bx-CeU-O  Ccnp.;  Irving  j. 
Bluestone.  administrative  assistant.  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile.  Aircraft 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America; 

Roy  D.  Chapln,  Jr.,  executive  president, 
American  Motors  Corp.;  Ray  R  Bppert.  presi- 
dent. Burroughs  Corp.;  Malcolm  P.  Fergusoa. 
president,  Bendlx  Corp.;  John  H.  French.  Jr., 
president.  City  National  Bank  of  Detroit; 
Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen,  executive  vice  president. 
lAnsIng  Division,  White  Motor  Co.; 

Louis  Klngscott.  Jr..  president,  Louis  C. 
Klngscott  ft  Associates,  Inc.;  James  M.  Roche, 
executive  vice  president.  General  Motors 
Corp.;  Macauley  Whiting,  president.  Dow 
Chemical  International;  Irving  J.  Mlnett, 
group  vice  president,  Chrysler  Corp. 

Greensboro  council  area:  J.  Edgar  Kirk, 
vice  president.  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
Raleigh;  Charles  R.  Browning,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Aeronautical  Electronics,  Inc.; 
Robert  P.  Lynn,  vice  president,  Burlington 
Industries  Inc.;  John  H.  Wheeler,  president. 
Mechanics  and  Fanners  Bank,  Ehirham;  Ed- 
win A.  Morris,  president.  Blue  Bell,  Inc. 

Hartford  council  area:  Hans  H.  Bohlmann. 
export  manager.  Seamless  Rubber  Co.;  Joseph 
M.  Barr,  vice  president.  United  Aircraft. 

Honolulu  council  area:  H.  Tucker  Grata, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board,  Pepsi 
Cola  BotUlng  Co.  In  Hawaii. 

Houston  council  area:  Leonard  F.  MeCol- 
\\xm,  president.  Continental  OU  Co.;  George 
W.  Ebanks,  vice  president.  International 
banking  department.  National  B«mk  of  Com- 
merce. Houston;  Richard  E.  Derby,  president. 
Uncle  Ben's,  Inc.;  Norman  T.  Ness,  vice  pres- 
ident and  secretary,  Anderson,  Clayton  ft  Co. 

Jacksonville  council  area:  Henry  N.  l^)lk, 
Jr.,  chairman,  Pensacola  Port  Authority; 
John  T.  Lesley,  general  manager.  Florida  Cit- 
rus Exchange;  Charles  A.  Rovetta,  dean, 
school  of  business  administration,  Florida 
State  University;  W.  F.  Walker,  president, 
Dantzler  Limiber  ft  Exports  Co. 

Kansas  City  council  area:  Jack  F.  Whltaker, 
Jr.,  president.  WhlUker  Cable  Corp.;  Howard 
W.  Hardy,  president.  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc.;  Joseph  M.  Kramer,  partner,  Col\imblan 
Steel  Tank  Co.;  Howard  L.  Roach,  president. 
Soybean  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  council  area:  Harper  Q.  North. 
vice  president,  research  and  development. 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge,  Inc.;  Robert  R. 
Dockson,  dean,  school  of  business  adminis- 
tration. University  of  Southern  California; 
B.  F.  Coggan,  executive  vice  president,  opera- 
tions. Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc.;  C.  G.  Ho- 
kanson.  president,  C.  O.  Hokanson  Co..  Inc.; 
Thomas  V.  Jones,  president,  Northrop  Corp.; 
Erie  Constable,  executive  vice  president, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  International,  Inc. 

Memphis  oouncll  area:  Allen  Mcu^an,  pres- 
ident. First  National  Bank,  Memphis;  Hugo 
N.  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  board,  George 
H.  McFaddon  &  Bros.;  George  R.  Hlrsch, 
managing  partner,  Cary-Hlrsch  Lumber  Co.; 
Lewis  Schuster,  dean,  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration. Tennessee  State  University:  M. 
H.  Simmons,  presldsnt.  Plus  Poultry  Inc.  of 
Northwest  Arkansas:  Richard  O.  Wilson, 
president,  WUoo  Machine  Works.  Inc. 

Miami  council  area:  L.  J.  Hodge,  president. 
Standard  Cap  ft  Seal  Co.;  Joel  C.  WUcox, 
port  director,  Port  of  Palm  Beach;  Richard 
Bertram,  president.  Bertram  TachtOo.;  Harry 
N.  CoU,  president,  Chris-Craft  Corp:  Nathan- 
iel J.  Klein,  chairman  of  the  board.  Key  Phar- 
maceuticals. 

Milwaukee  oouncU  area:  Richard  D.  Cud- 
ahy,  president,  Patrick  Cudahy  Packing  Co.; 
Henry   Hamlschfeger,   president.   Harnlsch- 
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feger  Corp.;  William  B.  Jacques,  president, 
Jacques  Seed  Co.;  Joseph  W.  Simpson,  Jr., 
president.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of 
Milwaukee. 

Alfred  P.  Dlotte,  corporate  secretary,  Park- 
er Pen  Co.;  Fred  Saldltt,  director,  Haml- 
schfeger Corp.;  Robert  8.  Stevenson,  presi- 
dent, Allls-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Daniel  Parker,  president.  Parker  Pen  Co. 

Minneapolis  cotmoU  area:  Paul  V. 
Orambsch,  dean,  school  of  business  admin- 
istration. University  of  Minnesota;  LoweU 
Andreas,  manager,  Honeymead  Products,  Inc.; 
John  A.  Moorhead,  president.  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

New  Orleans  council  area:  Harry  X.  Kelly, 
director,  customers  relations.  Delta  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Inc.;  Joseph  T.  Lykes,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent, Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co. 

New  York  councU  area:  George  Inselman, 
president,  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters;  Walter  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  gen- 
eral corporate  executive,  Interpublic,  Inc.; 
Robert  M.  Norrls,  president,  Nation  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  Inc.;  Kenneth  M.  Spang,  vice 
president.  First  National  City  Bank;  Louis 
A  Albarracln,  senior  vice  president.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank;  Alfred  Aufhauser,  presi- 
dent. Industrial  Raw  Materials;  Ad  Auriema, 
president,  Auriema,  Inc.;  John  J.  Bergen, 
president,  John  J.  Bergen  ft  Co. 

John  C.  Blerwlrth,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector, International  Division,  National  Dis- 
tillers ft  Chemical  Coro.;  William  O.  Bir- 
mingham, Jr.,  executive  vice  president.  Dodge 
ft  Seymour,  Ltd.;  William  P.  Bogle,  editor, 
the  American  Banker,  Wllloughby  F.  Bra- 
seau,  president,  American  Steel  Export  Co.; 
James  Smith  Bush,  president,  Northwest  In- 
ternational Bank:  Howard  L.  Clark,  presi- 
dent, American  Express  Corp.;  Emlllo  G. 
Collado,  vice  president.  Standard  OU  Co. 
(New  Jersey) . 

Basil  G.  Dandlson,  senior  vice  president, 
McOraw-Hlll  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.;  James  P. 
Delafleld,  vice  president,  General  Foods 
Corp.;  George  B.  Doughman,  manager,  ex- 
port department  producer  goods.  Interna- 
tional General  Electric  Co.;  Percy  L.  Douglas, 
president,  Otis  Elevator  Co.;  Carl  G.  Drescher, 
president,  Sinclair  International  Co.;  Edward 
L.  Dreyer,  president,  Adamas  Carbide  Corp.; 
George  T.  Dudman.  president,  Allen  V.  Smith, 
Inc.;  Brian  J.  Dunn,  president.  Picker  Inter- 
Datlonal  Corp. 

James  A.  Farrell,  Jr.,  president,  Farrell 
Lines,  Inc.;  Luke  B-  Fltchthom,  assistant 
to  the  president,  American  Home  Products 
Corp.;  Shelton  Fisher,  president,  publications 
division,  McOraw-HlU  Publishing  Co.;  Emer- 
son Foote,  president,  McCann-Ei-lckson  Corp. 
International;  John  M.  Franklin,  chairman 
of  the  board.  United  States  Lines  Co.;  Car- 
mine  J.  Grossi,  vice  president.  Combustion 
Engineering  International;  Carlton  A.  Hoh- 
locht  vice  president,  Snxlth,  Klrkpatrlck  ft 
Co.,  Inc.;  Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive  edi- 
tor, Syracuse  Herald-Journal. 

Richard  W.  Klxmlller,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Celanese  Corp.  of  America;  Ken- 
neth Kllpeteln,  president,  American  Cyana- 
mld  Co.;  William  E.  Knox,  chairman,  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  International  Corp.;  Felix 
E.  Larkln,  executive  vice  president,  W.  R. 
Grace  ft  Co.;  Albrecht  M.  Lederer,  president, 
A.  M.  Lederer  ft  Co.;  Milton  Levenson,  presi- 
dent, MUes  Metal  Corp.;  John  W.  Uenhard, 
president.  International  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Export  Corp.;  WUllam  J.  Marshall, 
president,  Bourbon  Institute. 

F.  H.  V.  Mecklenbxirg,  chairman  of  the 
board,  H.  E.  Bot«?w,  Inc.;  Gerald  L.  Phll- 
llppe,  president.  General  Electric  Co.;  John 
S.  Routh,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board,  Routh 
Coal  Export  Corp.;  Stephen  J.  Rundt,  presi- 
dent, S.  J.  Rundt  ft  Associates;  David  Sar- 
noff,  chairman  of  the  board,  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America;  Francis  X.  Sctifuro,  vice 
president.  Bank  of  America  International; 
Sidney  H.  Scheuer.  president,  Sdieuer  ft  Co.; 
Henry  O.  Sheehy,  president.  Foreign  Credit 
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Insurance  Association;  Hans  Stauffer,  presi- 
dent, Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

Walter  E.  Buchenhomer,  vice  president. 
Sulphur  Export  O04  F.  B.  Ellenberger,  vice 
president,  group  executive,  International  Op- 
erations, Worthlngton  Corp.;  Arthur  D.  Fatt, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board.  Grey  Advertising, 
Inc.;  Michel  Frlborg,  president,  Continental 
Grain  Co.;  Harold  L.  Graham,  senior  vice 
president.  Pan  American  World  Alrwajrs;  tt*- 
nest  Graupner,  president,  Sulphur  Export 
Oo. 

H.  E.  Lorenz,  president,  Potash  Export  As- 
sociation, Inc.;  Admiral  W.  J.  McNeil,  presi- 
dent, Grace  Lines,  Inc.;  David  S.  Melklejohn, 
financial  vice  president,  American  Machine 
ft  Foundry;  Daniel  Nelson,  assistant  direc- 
tor, research  department.  International  La- 
dles' Garment  Workers;  Walter  R.  Olmstead, 
executive  vice  president,  Borden  Co.;  Israel 
Oseas;  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board,  IBM  Corp. 

Arie  Vemes,  president.  Philips  Electronics 
ft  Pharmaceuticals  Industries  Corp.;  F.  Perry 
Wilson,  vice  president.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
International;  Admiral  John  W.  Will,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president,  American 
Export  Lines;  Robert  T.  Stevens,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president,  J.  P.  Stevens  ft  Co., 
Inc.;  Harry  Thompson,  International  editions 
director,  Newsweek,  Inc.;  Everett  B.  Horgan, 
president,  Raleigh  Coal  ft  Oil  Corp. 

Philadelphia  council  area:  William  H.  Lu- 
kens,  consultant.  R.  H.  Holllngshead  Corp.; 
Thomas  C.  Ballagh.  president,  Ballagh  ft 
"nirall.  Inc.;  WllUam  Bellano,  president.  Glen 
Alden  Coal  Co.;  J.  W.  Crosby,  president,  Thl- 
okol  Chemical  Co.;  Don  C.  Hallan,  general 
manager.  International  division,  McCormlck 
ft  Co.,  Inc.;  Osslan  MacKensle,  dean,  biislness 
administration,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity; Charles  P.  McCormlck,  chairman  of  the 
board,  McCormlck  ft  Co.,  Inc.;  Sidney  H. 
Schreter,  president,  A.  Schreter  ft  Sons. 

David  Atkinson,  director,  corporate  plan- 
ning, Thlokol  Chemical  Co.;  Stewart  S.  Cort, 
president,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  David  H. 
Dawson,  vice  president,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  ft  Co.;  Nelson  Leldner,  executive 
vice  president,  Roeenau  Brothers,  Inc.;  Wil- 
liam E.  Mullesteln,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Lukens  Steel  Co.;  George  F. 
Sullivan,  editor,  International  publications, 
ChUton  Co. 

Phoenix  councU  area:  J.  B.  Edens,  presi- 
dent. Southwest  Forest  Industries,  Inc.;  John 
H.  Maffeo,  district  manager,  Eutectlc  Welding 
Alloys  Co.:  Carl  A.  Sauer,  president,  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Pittsburgh  coxmcU  area:  Fred  C.  Foy. 
chairman  of  the  board,  Koppers  Co..  Inc.; 
William  Boyd,  Jr.,  vice  president,  intema- 
Uonal,  Pittsburgh  National  Bank;  E.  D. 
Brockett,  president,  Gulf  Oil  Corp;  Thomas 
M.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  board,  H.  K.  Por- 
ter Co.,  Inc.;  John  D.  Harper,  president, 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America; 

David  J.  McDonald,  president.  United  Steel 
WcM-kers  of  America;  W.  Cordes  Synder.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board,  Blaw-Knox  Co.;  John 
M.  MltcheU,  executive  vice  president.  Alum- 
inum Co.  of  America;  Walter  Phelps,  vice 
president,  Mellon  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 
Portland  council  area:  Robert  F.  Dwyer, 
vice  president  and  director.  Dwyer  Lumber  ft 
Plywood  Co.;  WUllam  R.  Wells.  Jr.,  vice  pres- 
ident. First  National  Bank  of  Oregon;  J.  B. 
Bonny,  president.  Morrison  Knudsen  Co., 
Inc.;  Thomas  Kerr,  prealdent,  Kerr  Grain 
Corp.;  Robert  B.  Pamphlin,  president,  Geor- 
gia-Pacific Corp. 

Reno  covmcll  area:  Robert  C.  Weems,  Jr., 
dean.  College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Nevada. 

Richmond  councU  area:  Charles  M.  Eck- 
man,  president,  Virginia  Metalcrafters,  Inc.; 
WUllam  R.  Malloy,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Lynchburg  Rendering  Co..  Stuart  T.  Saim- 
ders,  president,  Norfolk  ft  Western  RaUway 
Co. 


St.  Louis  oouncU  area:  Hector  B.  Domln- 
guee,  vice  president.  First  National  Bank  of 
St.  Louis;  Walton  C.  Marsh,  president.  Marsh 
StencU  Machine  Co.;  Joseph  G.  Roldan, 
president,  Roldan  Products  Corp.;  J.  Spltzer, 
president,  Ritepwlnt  Pen  ft  PencU  Co.; 
Charles  Allen  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Salt  Lake  council  area:  Clyde  N.  Ran- 
dall, dean.  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Utah. 

San  Francisco  councU  area:  Adolph  Schu- 
man,  chairman.  World  Trade  Center  Author- 
ity; William  A.  Murjale.  vice  president.  In- 
ternational Relations,  Bank  of  America;  Jef- 
ferson A.  Beaver,  executive  vice  president 
and  director,  Trans-Bay  Federal  Savings  ft 
Loan  Association;  A.  Wayne  Elwood,  senior 
vice  president,  FMC  Corp.;  P.  H.  Fish,  direc- 
tor. International  Operations,  California 
Packing  Corp.;  Claude  L.  Gtmz,  vice  presi- 
dent, Dymo  Industries,  Inc.;  Edward  L.  Glnt- 
zon,  chairman  of  the  board,  Varlan  Associ- 
ates; James  M.  Halt,  president,  FMC  Corp.; 
George  KUIlon,  president,  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  Ltd.;  William  E.  Roberts,  Presi- 
dent, Ami>ex  Corp.;  Konrad  W.  Bchoebel, 
president.  Precision  Instrument  Co.;  H.  Myrl 
Steams,  president,  Varlan  Associates;  C.  Lee 
Emerson,  vice  president.  Kaiser  Steel  Co.; 
G.  J.  Tlcovilat,  president.  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp  International. 

San  Juan  councU  area:  Carlos  J.  Lastra. 
secretary  of  commerce,  Depiurtznent  of  Cocn- 
merce,  Santuree. 

Savannah  councU  area:  J.  E.  Cay,  Jr.. 
president.  Palmer  ft  Cay,  Inc.;  WUllam  8. 
Hopkins,  Jr.,  president.  National  Rosin  OU 
Prxlucts;  Hobart  Manley,  president,  Beyn- 
olds-Manley  Lumber  Oo. 

Seattle  council  area:  Nick  Bes,  president, 
Peter  Pan  Seafoods,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Frank  M.  Crugger, 
chairman  of  the  board.  National  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Association;  John  A.  GoeneU,  executive 
secretary.  National  Small  Business  Associ- 
ation; George  Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO; 
Rudolph  Faupl,  international  representative. 
International  Association  of  Machinists;  J.  B. 
Hutson,  president.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.; 
L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board.  Rlggs 
National  Bank  of  Washington:  Clarence  D. 
Palmby,  executive  vice  president,  U.S.  Feed 
Grains  CouncU;  Joseph  O.  Parker,  chair- 
man. International  Trade  Development 
Committee;  Charles  A.  Richards;  Herbert 
W.  Robinson,  president.  CJSIJR.,  Inc.;  Fred 
Burrows,  executive  vice  president,  Interna- 
tional Apple  Growers  Association;  Kenneth 
dark,  executive  vice  president.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America,  Inc.;  Robert 
W.  Coyne,  president,  DlstUled  ^Irito  In- 
stitute, Inc.;  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  Internation- 
al secretary.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  Harry  C.  Moore,  presi- 
dent, Belolt  Corp.;  W.  A.  Boyle,  president^ 
United  Mine  Workers;  J.  Bel  ton  Warren,  di- 
rector. Area  1,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Associa- 
tion. 


ZONING  CONTROLS  ARE  DETER- 
RENT TO  GOOD  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Institute  of  Flaimlng 
and  Zoning,  Urban  Renewal  Commis- 
sioner William  L.  Slayton  noted  that 
zoning  controls  are  "decidedly  inappro- 
priate to  a  large  subdivision  and  a  posi- 
tive deterrent  to  good  development." 
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Mr.  6lA3^ton  also  noted  that  the  con- 
trols needed  would  gtve  free  rein  to  the 
talents  of  the  planners. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emerging  record  indicates  that  free  rein 
has  been  taken  by  those  who  arrange  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  urban  renewal 
programs.  And  they  display  consider- 
able talent. 

There  is  a  law  which  says  that  In  proj- 
ects of  this  nature,  all  stock  transfers 
must  first  receive  approval  of  RLA.  Yet 
major  stockholders  of  the  Harbour 
Square  project  apparently  transferred  10 
percent  of  their  stocks  to  each  of  two 
employees  in  recognition  of  their  faith- 
ful service  to  the  firm.  These  gifts 
amount  to  half  the  holdings  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  project. 

Now  10  percent  might  not  seem  like  an 
unreasonable  gift  for  faithful  service. 
However,  the  gift  should  reach  the  total 
of  $128,100  in  2  years  for  each  recipient. 
This  Is  a  bit  more  than  the  usual  gold- 
watch  treatment  afforded  employees. 

There  are  427  housing  units  In  Har- 
bour Square — 70  percent  of  them  sold  at 
the  time  of  ground  breaking  at  prices 
ranging   from   $20,000   to   $70,000. 

In  the  Columbia  Plaza  project,  the 
faithful  secretary  winds  up  with  anoth- 
er gift,  1V2  percent  of  the  stock,  the  same 
amount  as  is  held  by  the  company  part- 
ners and  a  primary  promoter  of  the  proj- 
ect who  also  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
employees  of  said  firm.  This  is  a  $20  mil- 
lion project.  In  this  instance  the  gener- 
osity of  the  firm  for  the  secretary  is  over- 
whelming. Hurried  computation  indi- 
cates that  this  gift  will  probably  total 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars,  which  is  a  nice 
neighborhood,  even  for  redeveloped  Co- 
liunbia  Plaza. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  "boss"  says  he  still  has  irrevocable 
power  of  attorney  over  the  gift  and  that 
he  can  sell  the  stock  at  any  time.  Since 
all  the  stock  is  now  tied  up  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  man  who  supplied  the  real 
money,  the  secretary  who  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  most  gracious  gift  could  be 
In  somewhat  of  a  quandary,  which  Is  be- 
side the  point. 

Not  beside  the  point,  however,  Is  the 
testimony  that  the  stockbooks  have  been 
lost.  This  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
anything  sinister,  because  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Plaza  area  many  things  have 
been  lost,  including  good  sense.  And 
anyhow,  we  have  finally  received  the  ad- 
mission that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mis- 
take, because  the  area  could  not  have 
qiiallfled  for  urban  renewal  in  the  first 
place. 

This  is  Just  another  illustration  of  the 
irrefutable  fact  that  the  Congress  had 
better  redesign  the  entire  urban  renewal 
laws  on  the  books  or  face  the  conse- 
quences of  the  myriad  situations  devel- 
oping all  over  the  country,  which  would 
be  ridiciilous  if  they  were  not  so  tragic. 


AMELUNO   GLASSWORKS  IN 
FREDERICK  COUNTY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  designate  the 
site  of  the  Amelung  Glassworks  in 
Frederick  County.  Md  ,  as  a  registered 
national  historical  landmark. 

A  great  people  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  their  own  history  if 
they  are  to  progress  through  succeeding 
generations.  The  glassworks  founded  by 
John  Frederick  Amelung  in  1784  were 
certainly  significant  in  the  development 
of  our  modern  industrial  Republic.  The 
extraordinary  manufacturing  commu- 
nity envisioned  and  erected  by  Amelung 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  American  p>ower  to  its  20th 
centiUT  height  as  the  construction  of 
our  early  canals  and  railroads  or  the 
enactment  of  the  progressive  legislation 
which  fostered  the  growth  of  the 
Republic. 

For  the  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  still  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  the  site  of  the  Amelung  Glass- 
works will  have  a  sp>ecial  appeal  since 
excavations  made  there  last  year  and 
this  year  have  revealed  information 
about  18th  century  glassmaklng  tech- 
niques never  before  known. 

For  a  further  description  of  the  site 
and  of  the  interesting  archeologlcal  effort 
which  has  been  undertaken  there  by  a 
distinguished  team  organized  by  the 
Corning  Museum  of  Glass  in  association 
with  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc..  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  iinder  the 
direction  of  Paul  N.  Perrot,  I  am  append- 
ing an  article  from  the  FYederlck  Post  of 
Saturday,  October  19,  1963. 

Finish  Second  Excavation  Season  at  Site  or 
Famous  Amxlitno  Wouu 

The  aecond  season  of  excavation  at  the 
site  of  the  New  Bremen  glass  manufactory 
of  John  Frederick  Amelung,  south  of  Fred- 
erick near  Flint  HUl,  and  Park  ICUls.  was 
completed  yesterday. 

The  excavation  was  organized  by  the  Corn- 
ing Museum  of  Glass  with  the  cooperation 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg.  WUllamsburg.  Va.. 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

KSTABLISHXD    IN    I7S4 

The  New  Bremen  glass  manufactory  was 
established  by  Amelung  In  1784  with  the 
help  of  a  group  of  Oerman  glassmakers 
whom  he  l»t>ught  from  Bremen,  Oermany. 
Though  active  for  only  10  years.  It  produced 
the  most  refined  and  distinguished  glass 
made  In  America  until  the  19th  century  and 
Its  output  was  particularly  notable  for  the 
number  of  elaborately  engraved  presentation 
pieces,  several  of  which  are  preserved  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City, 
the  Wlnterthur  Museum.  Wlnterthur.  Del., 
and  the  Coming  Museiun  of  Olasa. 

UntU  1962  when  the  same  team  carried 
out  the  first  professional  excavation  of  the 
site,  not  much  was  known  concerning  the 
extent  of  Amelung's  factory  or  the  nature 
and  size  of  his  furnaces.  The  encouraging 
results  of  the  first  season  which  uncovered 
a  fritting  furnace  of  imposing  size  and  of  a 
tjrpe  hitherto  unrecorded  in  America  prompt- 
ed a  continuation  of  the  project. 

AOCtTEATS   XSTIMATBS 

According  to  Paul  N.  Perrot.  director  of 
the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass  and  admin- 
istrative director  of  the  excavation  "the  cor- 
rectness of  our  estimates  concerning  the  ex- 
tent and  Importance  of  the  remains  has  been 


more  than  vindicated.  An  extremely  large 
structure  112  feet  by  65  feet  straddling  the 
properties  of  Charles  Smith,  of  Park  Mills, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kxel  Tingling,  of  FUnt  HIU. 
was  uncovered.  A  preliminary  study  of  Its 
plan  indicated  that  It  housed  at  least  two 
glassmaklng  furnaces  and  several  ancillary 
structures  all  closely  related  In  what,  for  its 
age,  forms  an  Imposing  Industrial  complex." 

I.  Noel  Hume,  chief  archeologlst  of  Co- 
lonial WlUlaniBburg,  and  archeologlcal  di- 
rector of  the  excavation,  has  suggested  that 
the  structures  bear  a  striking  similarity  to 
some  of  the  plans  published  in  Diderot's 
Encyclopedia  In  the  second  half  of  the  18tb 
century.  Mr.  Hume  noted,  however,  that 
"naturally  Diderot's  renderings  represent 
plans  of  glass  factories  operating  In  France 
and  it  would  be  normal  to  find  that  struc- 
tures constructed  by  German  glassmakers  in 
the  United  States  be  different  in  several  par- 
ticulars. The  extent  of  these  differences  will 
only  be  revealed  after  further  research  has 
been  completed.  We  are,  however.  In  an  ex- 
cellent position  this  year  Inasmuch  as  the 
foundations  uncovered  are  In  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  In  addition  to  the  buildings 
and  fiu-naces  a  large  number  of  glass  stun- 
ples  were  uncovered,  particularly  rich  In 
fragments  of  pattern  molded  and  ribbed 
tumblers  and  flasks  of  types  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  directly  linked  to  Am- 
elung's production,  as  well  as  great  quanti- 
ties of  remains  from  simple  utilitarian  pieces 
which  are  quite  ordinary  in  quality." 

"This  year's  excavation  was  again  assisted 
by  the  owners  of  the  properties  Involved  and 
by  Prof.  William  R.  Quynn,  owner  of  Ame- 
lung House.  Without  their  generous  sup- 
port our  task  would  have  been  impossible," 
said  Mr.  Perrot. 

THOSE     PAXTICIPATINC 

In  addition  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion which  was  represented  by  John  Pearce. 
Associate  Curator.  Division  of  Cultural  His- 
tory, and  by  Richard  Muzzrole,  the  follow- 
ing persons  have  participated  in  the  excava- 
tion: 

Kenneth  M.  Wilson,  Old  Sturbrldge  Vil- 
lage; Stuart  Feld,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art;  Cary  Carson.  Wlnterthiir  Musevun; 
Frederick  WUding  White,  Rensselaer  County 
Junior  Museum:  and  Mrs.  I.  Noel  Hume.  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg. 

The  Coming  Museum  of  Glass  was  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Louise  Kugler.  curator  of  ed- 
ucation; Adrian  Baer.  ciistodian;  Raymond 
Errett,  restorer-photographer;  and  Mrs.  Paul 
N.  Perrot. 

"With  this  second  excavation  we  are  con- 
cluding our  work  at  the  Ameiimg  site." 
stated  Mr.  Perrot.  "Our  purpose  was  to  un- 
cover as  much  new  information  as  possible 
on  one  of  our  most  distinguished  early  In- 
dustries, and  permit  a  clearer  evaluation  of 
Amelung's  place  In  the  history  of  glass. 

TO   PUBLISH   riNDnros 

"This  goal  appears  to  have  been  reached 
and  we  expect  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
to  publish  a  summary  of  Mr.  Noel  Hume's 
findings  In  the  Journal  of  Glass  Studies,  a 
Corning  Museum  publication.  The  shed 
built  last  year  over  the  first  furnace  will  re- 
main and  we  may  add  one  or  more  protec- 
tive structures  this  year  over  our  new  finds. 

"Should  it  prove  desirable  to  do  further 
work  at  a  later  date  we  have  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  owners  to  do  so.  In  the 
meantime  we  hope  that  the  site  will  not  be 
molested  by  souvenir  hunters  and  that  all 
those  interested  In  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  of  18th  century  industrial  America 
wUl  consider  this  small  corner  of  Maryland 
a  shrine  from  which  sprang  a  fine  tradi- 
tion In  glassmaklng  which  exerted  an  im- 
portant Influence  on  the  development  of 
the  Industry  particularly  In  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Pittsburgh  area." 

VUltors  to  the  site  today  can  see  the  ex- 
cavations made  this  year  for  the  last  time. 
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PRESENTINO  PHmnONS  TO  CON- 
GRESS IN  SUPPORT  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  article  I 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  first  amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Con- 
stitution, guarantees  to  the  people,  in 
positive  words,  the  right  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

A  vast  multitude  of  the  people  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  represent  here  in  Congress,  have 
grievances.  They  have  gathered  them- 
selves and  Joined  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  legislative  organ  of  our 
National  Government,  a  petition  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances. 

It  is  my  proud  and  solemn  duty  and 
privilege  to  tender  to  you  their  petition 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  a  crisis  in  America  that  is 
now  a  national  danger.  Unless  some- 
thing Is  done  about  it.  and  it  must  be 
done  soon,  this  crisis  will  become  a  na- 
tional calamity. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished that  our  national  goal  is  equal 
Justice  under  law  for  all  persons. 

More  than  100  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  opened 
the  way  for  America  to  fulfill  that  prom- 
ise. 

Until  1954,  that  promise  was  frustrated 
by  the  false  doctrine  of  legal  racial  dis- 
crimination, effectuated  through  the 
techniques  of  segregation,  degradation, 
and  violence.  Millions  of  Americans 
were  subjected  to  cruel  and  Indecent 
treatment  and  deprivation  solely  because 
of  their  ancestry  and  color. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  from 
1954  onward  have  destroyed  the  basis 
for  that  cruel  and  imworthy  doctrine. 
It  is  now  clear  beyond  peradventure  of 
doubt  that  no  government  may  legally 
use  Its  powers  to  compel,  assist,  or  sanc- 
tion any  racial  discrimination,  whether 
effectuated  by  segregation  or  otherwise. 
Under  these  court  decisions,  there  has 
been  much  progress  in  the  past  9  years 
toward  giving  increased  meaning  to  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
rights  to  many  Americans.  This  prog- 
ress Is  supported  by  the  majority  of 
Americans  of  all  classes,  creeds,  and  parts 
of  our  country  including  the  churches, 
professions,  business,  labor,  veterans,  and 
the  rank-and-file  people  of  America. 

However,  there  are  still  too  many  areas 
and  groups  that  continue  to  demean,  and 
to  discriminate  against,  Negroes  and 
other  minorities.  There  Is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  any  justification  for  such  con- 
tinued discrimination. 

As  a  Negro  and  as  the  Congressmiui  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois which  I  have  represented  since  1942, 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  and  asserted 
that  the  Negro  people  are  proud  to  be 


American  citizens  and  American  Ne- 
groes. We  have  never  been  satisfied  with 
second-class  treatment  for  ourselves  or 
for  any  American  citizen. 

We  have  borne  these  cruel  and  unjust 
burdens  for  100  years  since  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  Time  has  run  out. 
These  burdens  can  no  longer  be  borne. 
Our  patience  is  gone.  We  demand  and 
insist  upon  the  full  and  equal  protection 
of  the  law  as  guaranteed  to  us  and  to 
every  American  by  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960 
were  good  steps  In  the  proper  direction 
but  they  are  far  too  small  and  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  equal  Justice 
that  now  confronts  our  Nation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  niinois  now  present  to  the  Con- 
gress through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  pe- 
titions for  redress  of  grievances.  They 
petition  the  Congress  as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned,  support  the  passage 
of  H£.  7453.  a  blU: 

1.  To  enforce  the  constitutional  right  to 
vote; 

2.  To  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States: 

8.  To  provide  Injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodation; 

4.  To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  education; 

5.  To  establish  a  Community  Relations 
Service; 

6.  To  extend  for  4  years  the  Commission  on 
ClvU  Rights; 

7.  To  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs; 

8.  To  eeUbllsh  a  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity;  and 

9.  For  other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  Ho\ise  of 
RepresenUtlves  on  July  9,  1963,  by  Congress- 
man WnxiAM  L.  Dawson  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  bill  supports  President  Kennedy's 
clvU  rights  leglsUUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  HJl. 
7453,  the  civil  rights  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House,  I  Join  in  this  petition  of 
my  constituents.  I  join  in  their  demand 
for  prompt  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963.  This  needed  legislation  is 
also  supported  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  introduced  similar  bills. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  put  its  full  moral  and  legal 
weight  In  support  of  the  command  and 
promise  of  the  14th  amendment  to  guar- 
antee equal  protection  of  the  law.  Six- 
teen years  ago.  President  Truman  em- 
phasized in  his  profound  speech  before 
the  Lincoln  Monument  on  June  29,  1947, 
that: 

Civil  rights  today  means  not  only  protec- 
tion of  the  people  against  the  Government, 
but  protection  of  the  people  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  is  Indeed  the  true  measure  of  ful- 
fillment of  our  national  destiny  and 
tradition. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  a  strong 
civil  rights  law  is  essential  to  deal  with 
the  mounting  crisis  of  violence,  disregard 
of  constitutional  rights,  and  Internal  dis- 
sension which  is  weakening  our  natlonsil 
strength  and  unity. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  present  to  you  this 
large  bundle  of  petitions  signed  by  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  citizens 
whom  I  represent. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  NATO 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxiTH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include,  ex- 
trsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  NATO,  I  have  for  a  long  time  l)een  in- 
terested in  the  problems  Involved  in  sta- 
tioning American  soldiers  in  E^urope. 
Recent  events  have  caused  many  of  us 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration is  contemplating  a  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  the  Continent.  Certain- 
ly it  seems  to  me  that  any  decision  in 
this  area  should  be  made  within  NATO — 
our  allies  should  be  consulted  and  we 
should  work  together  towsird  a  solution 
which  is  satisfactory  to  all.  The  follow- 
ing editorials  state  this  position  clearly 
and  convincingly:  from  the  Qulncy 
Patriot  Ledger,  "Questions  for  NATO," 
and  from  the  New  York  Times,  "The 
Troop  Cuts": 

(Prom  the  Quincy  Patriot  Leader,  Oct.  28, 
1963] 
QtTKsnoNS  Fos  NATO 
Operation  Big  Lift — In  which  the  United 
States  Is  moving  an  entire  armored  division 
by  air  from  Texas   to  bases  in  West  Ger- 
many— ^has  political  as  weU  as  military  im- 
plications for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO). 

The  question  now  being  raised  in  European 
capitals  Is  whether  the  United  States  will  cut 
back  on  Its  military  forces  deployed  in 
Europe. 

Washington  has  been  lofting  trial  balloons 
the  last  few  months  on  the  subject.  In 
August  there  were  reports  the  United  States 
Intended  to  reduce  Its  230,000-man  force  In 
West  Germany  by  40,000  men.  After  pro- 
tests from  Bonn,  the  Defense  Department 
assured  the  Germans  that  no  reduction  In 
German-based  torcm  was  contemplated. 

Then  on  Saturday.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  deputy.  RosweU  L.  GUpatzlc,  said 
the  time  Is  near  when  the  United  States 
could  reduce  Its  forces  overseas  and  cut  heavy 
military  spending  abroad.  The  speech  was 
cleared  by  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department. 

Gllpatrlo  said  national  defense  was  en- 
tering a  new  phase  when  shifts  ooukl  be 
made  in  oversea  deployments  without  Im- 
pairing military  strength  or  support  for 
global  allies. 

GUpatrlc  pointed  to  Operation  Big  Lift 
as  an  example  of  the  way  In  which  the  United 
States  can  deploy  troops  and  equipment  over- 
seas in  a  hurry.  But  he  said  that  any  re- 
ductions In  U.8.  forces  wUl  be  baaed  on 
consultation  with  allies  and  so  far  as  pos- 
slUe  on  agreed  NATO  poUdec 

Bonn  has  reacted  to  this  speech  by  asking 
for  clarification. 

Two  addlUonal  events  hav«  starwigthened 
speculaUon  that  the  United  State*  may  be 
about  to  reduce  Its  oversea  forocs.  On«  Is 
the  announcement  Mcoiday  by  tb*  Army  that 
It  Is  replacing  aains  "first  gaiaratton"  atomic 
weapons    with    more    powerful    and 
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mobile  mlssllM  and  artillery.  The  Army, 
however,  aayi  thl«  doesn't  mean  oversea 
troop  strength  will  be  reduced.  The  other 
Is  a  report  from  Tokyo  that  United  States 
and  Japanese  offlclals  are  discussing  possi- 
bilities of  reducing  our  garrison  In  Japan. 

If  the  United  States  can  bring  some  of  Its 
troops  home  without  diminishing  military 
strength  In  critical  areas,  there  are  power- 
ful arguments  In  Its  favor.  It  would  help 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  and  per- 
haps reduce  overall  military  spending. 

It  Is  also  about  time  the  TJ3.  burden 
of  defending  Exirope  from  aggression 
Is  eased  and  more  of  the  load  carried  by 
prosperous  B\ux)pe.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  Is  putting  pressure  on  Its  European 
allies  to  do  this,  since  of  all  the  NATO 
members,  the  United  States  Is  the  only  one 
which  has  fully  met  Its  military  commit- 
ments In  Europe. 

However,  there  are  bound  to  be  repercus- 
sion within  NATO.  A  reduction  In  XJS. 
forces  In  Europe  would  add  weight  to 
French  President  Charles  de  Oaulle's  conten- 
tion that  eventually  the  Americans  will  pull 
their  forces  out  of  Europe.  This  Is  one 
reason  why  De  Oaulle  Is  Insisting  upon  de- 
veloping an  Independent  French  nuclear 
deterrent.  A  U.S.  cutback  In  Its  Eviro- 
pean  forces  would  make  De  Oaulle  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  and  perhaps  encourage 
other  European  NATO  members  to  Join 
forces  with  De  Ouallee  In  creating  a  Euro- 
pean deterrent,  rather  than  accept  the 
American  plan  for  a  NATO  multilateral  nu- 
clear force. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  psychological  Im- 
pact on  Elurope  to  consider.  Signing  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  may  have  lulled 
many  Europeans  Into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
A  withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  troops  from 
Europe  might  add  to  this  complacency. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
defend  Europe  Indefinitely  without  a  greater 
conunltment  from  Its  European  allies. 
Ultimately,  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  should  be  brought  home  from 
Elurope  If  It  can  be  done  without  Jeopar- 
dizing the  defense  of  the  Ck>ntlnent.  But 
this  move  mxist  not  be  undertaken  without 
full  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies.  The 
current  hints  from  offlclals  In  Washington 
are  bound  to  touch  off  some  very  difficult 
political  questions  within  the  alliance. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1963] 
Th»  Taoop  Cuts 

Secretary  Rusk  has  used  his  visit  to  Ger- 
many to  reduce  the  confusion  caused  by 
exercise  "Big  Lift"  and  by  Pentagon  talk  of 
American  troop  reductions  In  Surope.  Bonn 
now  appears  reassured  that  we  will  not  de- 
fault In  our  commitments  to  West  Europe's 
defense. 

This  Is  the  pound-foolish  season  In  Wash- 
ington, when  budget  planning  can  lead  to 
pennywlse  cuts  that  reverse  major  policies. 
Last  year  Secretary  McNamara  unilaterally 
canceled  the  Skybolt  missile  program  with- 
out giving  adequate  consideration  to  the  po- 
litical consequences  abroad.  In  the  sub- 
sequent crisis  with  London,  the  United  States 
extended  the  life  of  Britain's  national  nu- 
clear deterrent  by  a  decade  and,  by  anger- 
ing Oeneral  de  Oaulle.  helped  precipitate 
his  veto  of  Britain's  entry  Into  the  Common 
Market. 

This  year  the  Pentagon  seems  to  be  urging 
unilateral  American  troop  and  aircraft  cut- 
backs In  Europe  to  help  stem  the  dollar  out- 
flow. Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ollpatrlc 
has  already  JusUfled  reducUons  by  pointing 
to  the  new  capability  of  moving  a  whole  divi- 
sion to  Europe  by  air. 

It  would,  however,  be  folly  for  the  United 
States  at  this  point  to  undermine  Chancellor 
Erhardt  pro-American  poUdes  by  feeding 
Oaulllst-lnsplred  suspicions  of  an  ultimate 
American  withdrawal  from  Europe.    A  uni- 


lateral American  decision  right  now  would 
also  imdercut  a  vital  reassessment  of  NATO's 
entire  strategic  concept  and  Its  force  struc- 
ture. 

Hitherto,  Secretary  McNamara's  strategy 
has  called  for  large  conventional  forces  In 
Europe  to  delay  and.  If  possible,  to  avoid 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  anything  short  of 
an  all-out  war.  But  Britain.  Prance,  and 
West  Germany  Insist  that  NATO's  war  plans 
must  continue  to  provide  for  early  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  If  Russia  Is  to  be  deterred: 
and  In  line  with  this  reasoning  both  Britain 
and  France  are  refusing  to  meet  their  con- 
ventional force  commitments. 

It  Is  obvloxis  that  a  serious  attempt  must 
be  made  to  achieve  a  single,  unified  strategy 
for  NATO.  It  Is  within  that  strategy,  worked 
out  Jointly  with  Europe,  that  any  decisions 
on  American  forces  in  Europe  should  be 
made.  Nothing  would  be  more  destructive 
of  alliance  unity  than  a  unilateral  American 
move  at  this  point. 

In  the  Impending  dlscxissions,  the  United 
States  could  well  argue  that  a  tripwire  de- 
fense, if  that  Is  what  the  Biuopeans  want, 
would  reduce  the  niunber  of  American  divi- 
sions needed  In  Europe.  But  If  the  Europe- 
ans want  American  forces  to  remain  at 
present  levels,  the  United  States  Is  entitled 
to  insist  that  they  fulfill  their  own  agreed 
force  goals  and  accept  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  dollar-outfiow  problem. 

In  this  context  there  Is  no  reason  why 
confilcting  American  thoughts  about  troop 
cuts  should  not  be  aired.  But  they  should 
be  aired  within  NATO,  as  part  of  the  strate- 
gic confrontation  now  getting  underway — 
and  before,  not  after,  a  unilateral  American 
decision  Is  taken. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS— PART  HI 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
herewith  insert  part  HI  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  personality -type  tests  adminis- 
tered in  American  schools: 

pupn.  AOJXTsncDrr  intkmtokt   <pai-cum> 

(CUM-rXLX) 

Authors:  Developed  by  the  Educational 
Service  Bureau,  School  of  Education.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In 
conjunction  with  group  B  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Suburban  School  Study  Council. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Houghton 
MlfOln  Co. 

Administration:  Group. 

Range:  Kindergarten — Grade  13  plus. 

1.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  from  catalog  page 
18: 

"This  Instrument  Is  designed  to  help  school 
personnel  understand  each  student.  The 
short  form  can  be  used  by  any  classroom 
teacher.  From  a  five-point  rating  scale,  a 
profile  for  each  pupil  can  easily  be  con- 
structed covering  the  following  characteris- 
tics: Academic,  social,  emotional,  physical, 
activities,  and  interests,  school's  Infiuence 
upon  the  pupil,  and  home  background. 
Pupils  developing  a  profile  Indicative  of  ab- 
normal tendencies  on  the  short  form  can 
then  be  rated  on  the  accompanying  long  form 
by  the  guidance  counselor." 

THK  loazas  •ncsT  or  PxaaoNAUTT  aojubticknt 

(BTVA) 

Author:  Rogers,  Carl  R. 
Publishers  and  distributors:    (1)    Western 
Psychological  Services. 


Administration :  Individual. 

Range:   Children  age  ^13. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  4: 

"Measures  adjustment  to  companions. 
For  children  ages  9-13." 

THK    ROHDK    SXNTUtCK   COMPLXTION    TI8T 
(BOHDX) 

Author:  Rohde,  A.  R. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  Not  given. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  15: 

"Widely  used  sentence  completion  test. 
Reveals  underlying  drives  and  feelings,  yet 
avoids  creating  resistance  in  persons  being 
tested.  Extensively  used  In  personality 
study,  personnel  selection,  and  psycho- 
therapy." 

KORSCHACH    kCXTHOD    OP    PXasONAUTT 
DIAONOSIS 

(Individual  record  blanks) 
Authors:  Klopfer,  Bruno;  Davidson,  Helen 


H 

Publisher  and  distributors:  (1)  Harcourt, 
Brace  tt  World,  Inc. 

1.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  catalog, 
page  81: 

"A  4-page  folder  providing  forms  for  scor- 
ing, tabulating,  summarizing,  and  Interpret- 
ing the  performance  of  one  subject  on  the 
Rorschach  ink-blot  test." 

THE      KOaSCRACR      PSTCHODIAONOSTIC      TXSTS 
(RPT» 

Author:    Rorschach,  Hermann,  M.D. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services;  (3)  C.  H.  Stoeltinu 
Co. 

AdmlnlEtratlon :   Individual. 

Range:   Not  given. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  10: 

"The  most  widely  used  projective  test.  A 
standard  clinical  Instrument  around  the 
world.  For  psychodiagnostic,  psycho- 
therapeutic, and  research  purposes." 

3.  C.  H.  Stoeltlng  Co..  from  caUlog.  page 

"This  Is  the  widely  used  Rorschach  test 
of  'Ink-blots'.  Complete  set  Includes  plates, 
100  record  blanks,  and  manual." 

aOTTXa     INCOMPLKTX     SENTENCES    BLANK     (EU) 

Author:  Rotter.  J.  B. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  The 
Psychological  Corp. 

Administration:   Group  or  individual. 

Range:  High  school,  college,  or  adult. 

Time:  30-40  minutes. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog, 
page  58: 

"In  addition  to  the  iisual  cUnlcal  inter- 
pretations of  the  sentence  completions, 
numerical  scores  of  a  more  nearly  objective 
sort  can  be  obtained  from  this  blank.  The 
scoring  method  is  based  on  a  classification  of 
responses  In  three  categories:  conflict  or 
unhealthy  responses,  neutral  responses,  and 
positive  or  health  responses.  The  blank  may 
be  used  as  a  screening  device  for  groups  as 
well  as  Individual  clinical  examinations." 

THK    SCHOOL    INVKNTOBT     (TBI) 

Author:  BeU.  Hugh  M..  Chlco  SUte  Col- 
lege. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  No  age  limit  given. 

Time:  None.    Requlies  about  10  minutes. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  from 
catalog,  page  35: 

"The  School  Inventory  is  an  attitude  scale 
which  provides  a  quantitative  measiire  Of 
pupils'  attitudes  toward  their  school.    Used 
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with  indivldxial  students  as  a  diagnostic  or 
counseling  aid.  It  provides  an  understand- 
ing of  a  pupil's  feelings  about  the  school  and 
its  personnel.  Administered  anonymously 
to  a  school  population,  it  provides  a  morale 
Btxrvey  which  may  be  useful  to  administra- 
tors." 

THE     SCHOOL     MOTIVATION     ANALYSIS     TEST 
(BMAT) 

Authors:  Sweney,  Dr.  Arthur  B.,  associate 
professor.  Texas  Technological  College;  Cat- 
tell,  Dr.  Raymond  B  ,  research  professor  In 
psychology.    University    of    Illinois. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Institute 
for  Personality  and  Ability  TesUng  (IPAT). 

Administration:  Group  or  Individuals. 

Range:  Age  11  through  16. 

Time:  About  90  minutes. 

1.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog,  page  37: 

"Purpose:  Motivation  holds  a  vital  place 
In  the  understanding  of  a  child's  behavior 
in  school,  at  play,  and  in  the  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  School  Motivation  Analysis 
Test  (8MAT)  was  constructed  to  achieve  for 
children  the  same  comprehensive  coverage 
of  motivation  as  Is  achieved  for  adults  In  the 
MoUvation  Analysis  Test  (BLAT) .  Like  MAT, 
It  operates  with  objective,  unfakable  meas- 
urement devices  Instead  of  the  older  opln- 
lonnalre  type  of  Item.  8MAT  measures  16 
drive  structures  on  both  the  conscious  and 
relatively  unconscious  levels,  including  as- 
sertion, sensuality,  gregarlousness.  cxirlosity. 
religion.  patriotism.  and  others.  The 
breadth  of  coverage  makes  the  6MAT  test 
measurement  valuable  for  understanding 
and  prediction  in  terms  of  a  great  number  of 
important  educational  and  adjustment  cri- 
teria. 

"Where  use:  Schools,  guidance  clinics,  and 
research  centers." 

IKAKCH    TBICPERAICKNT    SCALE     (BKT) 


BCIZNCX 

Author:  Koslnar.  William  C. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Afflllates. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  Not  given  (norms  include  high 
school,  however) . 

Time:  About  6  minutes. 

1.  Psychometric  Afflllates,  from  catalog, 
page  6: 

"Items  for  the  Science  Research  Tempera- 
ment Scale  were  developed  (by  the  Army 
psychology  forced-choice  technique  to  re- 
duce falsification)  on  614  professional  re- 
search workers.  It  then  was  administered 
to  310  technical  and  scientific  personnel,  cor- 
relating r  0.38  and  eta  0.60  with  the  scientific 
productivity  criterion  (inventions  and  scien- 
tific publications).  Cross  validations  were 
then  executed  against  the  same  criterion  In 
a  private  research  laboratory  (N  30)  and  In 
a  public  research  laboratory  (N  36);  these 
validity  coefficients  were  0.36  and  0.86  re- 
spectively, the  8RT  accounting  for  from  7 
percent  to  13  percent  of  the  variance  In 
scientific  and  technical  productivity.  The 
manual  provides  norms  on  scientific  and 
technical  personnel.  National  Science  Tal- 
ent Search  wlnnersi  college  students,  and 
high  school  students.  An  aid  In  career  guid- 
ance of  youth  and  In  selection  of  research 
and  scientific  personnel." 

THE    SEcuamr-iNsiCTjarrT    inventory    (s-n) 

Author:  Maslow,  Abraham  H.,  Brandela 
University. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Consult- 
ing Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  High  school  through  adult  ages. 

Time :  No  limit  given. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  from 
cauiog.  page  33: 

"A  byproduct  of  10  years  of  careful  re- 
search by  Professor  Maslow  on  the  concept  of 
emotional  or  psychological  security,  the  S-I 
Inventory  provides  a  76-ltem  meastire  of  the 


feeling  of  seciirity.  The  test  Is  divided  into 
three  equal  pcuia,  any  one  of  which  correlates 
over  0.90  with  total  score.  Norms  are  baaed 
on  3.000  cases  from  high  school  through 
adult  ages.  Manual  (1063)  provides  detaUs 
of  construction,  correlations  with  other  tests, 
and  references  to  pertinent  published  re- 
search. Ideal  as  rapid  screening  device  In 
schools,  colleges,  and  clinics  and  for  research 
work." 

sklt-intzbvixw  inventory   (8-1) 

Author:  Hovey,  H.  Blmet,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Salt  Lake  City. 

PublUhers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

1.  Psychometric  Afflllates,  from  catalog, 
page  4: 

"This  pcOnstakingly  constructed,  partly 
factoriia  Instrument  has  a  heavy  loading  of 
unique  content  and  yields  scores  on  current 
complaints,  emotional  Insecurity,  guilt  feel- 
ings, a  ccxnposlte  neurotic  score  based  on 
three  foregoing,  prepsychotlc  or  psychotic, 
behavior  problems,  childhood  illness,  a  com- 
posite maladjustment  score  based  on  latter 
three  scores,  and  two  special  validating 
scores — one  on  carefulness  and  one  on  truth- 
fulness of  response.  The  device  has  been 
vaUdated  and  cross-validated  on  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc  and  control  veterans  groups,  retain- 
ing 185  of  the  original  673  items." 

SEX   KNOWLXDGE    INVENTORY     (SEX) 

Author:  McHugh,  Oelolo. 
Publisher    and    distributor:    Family    Life 
Publications,  Inc. 

Advisory  committee  to  the  "Sex":  Stone, 
Abraham,  M.D.,  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion; Duvall,  Evelyn  M.,  Ph.  D.,  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations;  Dicks,  Russell 
L..  DJ3.,  Duke  University;  Stokes,  Walter, 
MJD..  George  Washington  University;  Klr- 
kendall,  Lester  A.,  Ph.  D..  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege; Burkhart.  Roy  A..  DX>..  Ph.  D.,  First 
Community  Chxirch,  Columbus,  Ohio.;  HIU, 
Reuben.  Ph.  D..  University  of  N<Mth  Carolina; 
Foster,  Robert  O.,  Ph.  D.,  the  Mennlnger 
Foundation;  Boys.  Floyd.  MJ3.,  University  of 
minols;  Leunson,  Herbert  D..  Ph.  D. 
Administration:  Group  or  individual. 
Range:  High  school  seniors  and  college 
freshmen. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Family  Life  Publications,  Inc.,  from  ad- 
vertising sheet  with  test: 

"The  Sex  Knowledge  Inventories  provide 
dlscusslonal  openings  to  cover  more  Items 
of  sex  knowledge  and  attitudes  than  would 
ever  be  likely  to  come  up  in  two  or  more  in- 
terviews without  them.  They  locate  quickly 
key  areas  of  misinformation  and  indicate 
unhealthy  feelings  concerning  sex  which  so 
often  are  relevant  to  personal  problems  dis- 
cussed In  counseling.  Most  Important  at  all, 
these  teste  make  a  major  therapeutic  con- 
tribution. They  give  evidence  to  the  testes 
that  what  he  knows,  or  doesn't  know,  Is  not 
unique  to  himself  and  that  a  lack  of  sex 
knowledge  Is  neither  unusual,  bad,  nor  pecu- 
liar. This  modifies  self-concern  about  sex 
and  tends  to  deemotlonallise  sex  frtnn  fear- 
provoking  attitudes  and  beUefs  to  a  matter 
of  fact  consideration."  (This  quotation 
oomes  from  Francis  W.  McKenzle,  Graduate 
Division.  Trinity  College,  Hartford.) 

Form  X:  "An  objective  measure  of  sex 
knowledge  through  80  multiple  choice  ques- 
tions. Areas  covered  by  the  questions  and 
discussed  In  the  accompanying  marriage 
counselor's  manual  Include  superstitions  and 
misconceptions  concerning  sex,  passible 
oauses  of  poor  sexual  adjustment,  birth  oon« 
trol.  sex  techniques,  conception,  pregnancy, 
chUdblrth,  and  menopause." 

Form  Y:  "This  teat  measxires  Individual 
understanding  of  the  hxunan  reproductive 
system,  knowledge  of  how  sex  parts  func- 
tion, and  vocabulary  pertaining  to  sexual 
activity.    Form  Y  can  be  used  to  supplement 


form  X  or  Independently.  With  this  test.  It 
Is  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of 
understanding  of  sex  structure  and  function, 
even  where  vocabulary  U  larking.  Birth  con- 
trol items  and  sex  technique  questions  have 
been  omitted  here.  Inatnictlons,  a  soorlng 
key.  and  norms  are  provided." 

THE     IS     PERSON  ALTTT     PACTOR     QTTEBTIONNAntS 
(IS    FT) 

Authors:  Cattell.  Raymond  B.,  research 
professor  of  psychology.  University  of  n- 
llnols;  Saunders,  I>avld  R.;  Stlce,  Glen  F. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Afllllates;  (3)  Institute  for  Person- 
ality and  Ability  Testing  (IPAT);  (8)  The 
Bobbs-MerrUl  Co.,  Inc.;  (4)  West«m  Psy- 
chological Services. 

Administration:   Group  or  individual. 
Range:    Senior  high  school,  college,   and 
adults  generally.    The   vocabulary   required 
is  that  of  the  average  newspaper. 
Time :  About  40  minutes. 
1.  Psychometric    Afflllates,    from    catalog, 
page  5: 

"This  Is  a  multidimensional  measure  cov- 
ering 16  distinct,  primary  personality  fac- 
tors: emotional  stability,  schlzothyme  tend- 
ency, general  ability,  neurotlclsm,  domi- 
nance, super-ego  strength,  surgency,  etc.  It 
yields  the  most  comprehensive  profile  of 
personality  yet  offered  in  a  single  test.  The 
test  Is  based  on  many  years  of  published 
research  in  which  every  item  has  been  sub- 
jected to  unustially  sound  foundation  of 
proof  that  the  16  measures  are  stable  and 
Independent.  The  meaning  of  these  16 
factors — In  terms  of  clinical  prognosis,  suc- 
cess In  occupations,  social  behavior,  etc. — 
Is  becoming  increasingly  precise  throxigh 
studies  now  being  reported  In  psychological 
research  articles  and  textbooks,  e.g.,  Cat- 
tell'B  'Personality:    A   Systematic  Study.' 

"Norms:  Norms  are  given  for  college  stu- 
dents (Including  high  school  seniors),  the 
general  adult  population,  and  26  Important 
occupational  groups,  with  data  on  age 
trends." 

3.  Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability 
Testing,  from  catalog,  page  9 : 

"Purpoae:  This  world -renowned  test  is  a 
multidimensional  measure  covering  16  dis- 
tinct, primary  personality  factors;  emotional 
stability,  withdrawal  tendency,  general  abU- 
Ity,  dominance,  super-ego  strength,  surgency. 
etc.  It  yields  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
file of  personality  yet  offered  In  a  single  test. 
"Where  used:  For  vocational  selection 
purposes  in  regard  to  the  nonacademlc  staffs 
of  universities,  ministers,  airplane  pUots, 
nurses,  clinical  workers.  Army  leader  and 
Infantnrman  selection,  selection  for  fire  de- 
partments, and  in  scholarship  selection 
where  emphasis  is  necessary  on  personal 
qualities  required  in  further  professions! 
work.  It  is  used  clinically  for  initial  screen- 
ing and  diagnosis,  as  an  Independent  check 
for  projective,  mlBp>crception  tests,  and  In 
the  etiological  investigation  of  clinical 
disorders." 

3.  The  Bobbe-Merrlll  Co.,  Inc.,  catalog, 
page  34: 

"The  16  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire, 
for  seniors  in  high  school,  coUege,  and 
adults,  is  a  multidimensional  personality 
Instrument,  covering  emotional  stability, 
general  ability,  dominance,  and  other  fac- 
tors— 16  In  all,  yielding  a  comprehensive 
profile  of  the  Individual's  personality.  The 
16  PF  is  based  on  many  years  of  published 
research  In  which  every  Item  has  been  sub- 
jected to  factor  analytic  investigation,  thus 
providing  evidence  that  the  16  measxiree  are 
stable  and  Independent.  The  16  PF  has 
many  of  the  same  uses,  at  a  higher  age  level. 
as  the  Junior-Senior  Hl^  School  Personal- 
ity Questtonnalr*.  It  is  also  used  exten- 
slvrty  for  vocational  selection  purpoeea.  The 
profile  chart  provides  an  additional  usefxil 
Interpretative  tool." 
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ton.    TMdfe  tb* 

m«  o<  unj  pmmamahtf  tMt.    BMad  am  tmabat 

an&lysla  studies.     TWfc«  SO  mtniitM      Baallf 

aiul  rapidlj  acored.     Norms  for  high  adiool 
seniors,  college  students.  &nd  adults." 


aoaui.  oourmrmMcr 
(CAZM-unmrx)    (cvac) 

Avtbocs:  Cain.  Lao  P..  Sad  Prandaoo  Stat* 
Coliega;  Lerln*.  8amu«i,  Ban  Pranolaoo 
State  OollacB:  Bmy.  Vraenaa  P,  Saa  Praa- 
Cisco  State  COtl«c«. 

Dtstrlbutor  and  pubUaher:  (1)  OoDsuJtlng 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration:    Qroup   or   individuals. 

Range:  Agw  6  tlirougb  13. 

Time:  No  time  limit  glvan. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  catalog, 
page  14: 

"A  44-ltsm  behavioral  rating  seals  to  sstl- 
mate  the  social  comp>etence  of  trainable 
mentally  retarded  children,  the  Caln-Levlne 
scale  yields  a  total  score  plus  four  subscale 
scores;  selX-hslp,  InlUaUTe,  social  alLllls.  and 
conununlcatloo.  PsrcentUs  norms  based  on 
mentally  retardsd  ^lldrsn  are  offered  for 
chronological  ages  6  through  13.  Compre- 
haaslye  manual  Includes  aoiple  instructions 
for  scales'  us*  by  teachers  or  ^iini/'ians 
Scores  ars  useful  In  rtlsgnnsls.  placement, 
planning,  and  evaluation  of  training." 

•OCIAI.  COICFaaJUHSUSI   rst    (tubbat- 
SCHBaMlCBI.>      (VB-SCT) 

Authors:  Porbay,  John  H..  Ph.  D..  WfTwifn 
City.  Ifo.:  Mills  CoUege:   Schrammel.  H.  B. 

Publisher*  and  distributors:  (1)  B\ireau 
of  Kducatlonal  lAeasurements. 

Administration:  Qroup. 

Bangs:  0  to  13  and  college. 

Tims:  80  minutes. 

1.  Bureau  of  Kriucatloosl  Msasuremsnts. 
catalog,  paga  36: 

"This  test  alms  to  measiire  the  studfsnt's 
knowledge  of  tb*  aoospted  niles  for  social 
conduct.  It  contains  Itsms  devoted  to  the 
following  sections:  Social  calls:  teas,  recep- 
tions, parties:  Introduetloos:  Inviutlons: 
tabis  ettquetts;  dress  and  personal  haMts: 
public  courtesies:  oorreepondenoe:  house 
gUBsts:  coaveraatloD:  travaling;  funerals: 
dances  and  balls;  courtships:  engagements: 
weddings  and  nUsoellaneoas. 

This  tsst  contains  14  to  33  Iteoos  for  each 
of  tlM  aboTs  divisions.  Tbs  total  number 
of  itsms  is  aso.  Tbs  tioae  rwiuirsd  to  take 
til*  test  Is  80  mlantes." 


SOCIAL  nrrcLuoxifcs  rwn  (srr) 

Authors:  Moss.  P.  A.;  Hunt.  T^  Omwake. 
K.  T.;  with  asslstanae  on  the  Sooond  Edition 
by  Woodward.  L.  O. 

Distributors  and  publishers:  (1)  Center 
for  Psychological  Service. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  Individual. 

Range:  None  given. 

Time:  None  given. 

8-0  KOaSCHACH  TX8T  (SOST) 

Author:  Stone.  Jaiea  B..  Pta.  D. 
Pubtlshsr  and  distrlbotar:    ^1)   California 
Test  Bureau. 
Administration:  Oroup  or  indlvldnai. 
Range:  Adult. 
Time:  ao-60  minutes. 

1.  California  Test  Bureau,  from  catalog 
page  aS: 

"The  S-O  Borsch  acb  Tsst  is  designed  to 
appraise  vocatlonaUy  signYncant  tsmpsra- 
mant  traits  of  adults.  2t  ooml>lnes  the  subtle 
features  of  the  highly  dsveloped  and  widely 
nq;Mct*4  BoraehMk  ink-bloi  MOiMUvs 
inthnrtolQgy  with  tbs  practloal  group  msth- 
wMogy  oC  ths  obJsoUv*  tsst..    TIm  two 


fsaturss  of  th*  traditional  Borachach  are 
prsssrvsd  la  this  test:  (1)  th*  10  original 
stiasatas  bloto  are  used,  and  (2)  th*  sanks 
soorlag  systsm  U  easptoysd.  Th*  SORT  dif- 
fers from  ttM  tradittaaal  Bocschach  in  ssv- 
eral  tmportaat  ways,  however.  Plrst,  th* 
sUmulua-respooses  are  provided  to  th*  sa- 
amln**.  8*ooQd.  th*  total  numlMr  of  iw- 
spoasss  is  flasd  by  bmsus  oC  ths  forosd* 
choice  format  for  presenting  the  standard 
stimulus-response.  This  also  permits  stencil 
scoring  of  the  IBM  answer  sheets.  Third, 
no  Inquiry  of  examinee  reponses  Is  con- 
ducted, and  fourth  the  SORT  Is  not  Intended 
for  clinical  use. 

"The  scores  obtained  from  this  Instrument 
are  grouped  according  to  standard  Rorschach 
scoring  techniques.  Scores  on  the  SORT 
give  InXormatJon  about  mental  fu'-ctlonlng 
and  temperament.  Mental  functioning  vari- 
able Include:  Theoretical,  practical,  pedantic, 
induction,  deduction,  rigidity,  formal  struc- 
turing, and  concentration.  Reduction  in 
efflclency  is  Indicated  by  one  or  more  of  the 
following;  Low  generalization,  perfectionism, 
poor  control,  high  anxiety,  or  oompulslvlty. 
The  temperament  variables  Include:  Persist- 
ence, aggressiveness,  social  responsibility,  co- 
operation, tact,  confidence,  consistency  of 
behavior,  anxiety,  moodiness,  activity  poten- 
tial. Impulslvenese,  flexibility,  and  conform- 
ity." 

SPXECH      SCKEZmifO      ILBI       (WTIDIVZa-rEMSCH) 

(sw) 

Authors:  Weidner.  Winiam  E..  Mansfield 
Public  Schools,  Mansfield,  Ohio:  Pensch,  Bd- 
wln  A.,  Mansfield  Public  Schools.  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric AfiUlates. 

Administration :    Individual. 

Rang*:    Grades   1-S. 

Time:  Wot  given. 

1.  Psychometric  AflDlates,  from  catalog, 
page  9: 

"Carefully  developed  by  a  speech  therapist 
and  a  psychologist  on  total  populations  of 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  children,  this 
is  a  quick  individual  test  covering  ability  to 
make  the  basic  sounds.  Purpose  not  overt 
to  the  child  who  loolcs  at  33  pictures  and 
names  what  he  sees.  Each  response  Is  scored 
for  one  key  sound,  and  norms  on  1,133  chil- 
dren permit  interpretation  against  normal 
expectation  on  each  response." 

SSA  JTJNXOB  UrVKMTOaT — VOaiC  A   (SaA  JT7N10B-AI 

Authors:  Remmers,  H.  H.,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, professor  of  psychology  and  edvicaUon 
and  director  of  division  of  educational  ref- 
srsnce;  Oim  of  the  country's  outstanding 
specialists  In  attitude  measurement,  he  has 
aathorsd  many  books  and  journal  artlclea. 
H*  is  coauthor  of  the  "6RA  Youth  Inven- 
tory" and  for  17  years  has  conducted  th* 
annual  Purdue  University  Ouldanca  Con- 
ferences: Bauernfelnd.  Robert  H..  director  of 
educational  research  at  National  College  of 
Education  (Evanston.  HI.).  Prom  1963  to 
UMl  h*  served  as  director  of  the  test  depart- 
ment at  Science  Research  Associates,  and 
prior  to  his  work  there,  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  education  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  and  assistant  coordinator  of 
the  teacher  training  program  at  Carleton. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Scianc* 
Research  Associates.  Inc. 

Administration:  Qroup  or  individual. 

Range:  Orades  4-S. 

Tims:  Not  given. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  frcoi 
catalog  pags  027: 

"Purposs:  Msottfleatlgn  of  stodsnt  prob- 
Isms  and  needs  as  thsss  are  perceived  by  stu- 
dants  themselves.  Ths  Inventories  consist 
of  problem  checklists  expressed  in  ths  lan- 
guage of  young  p«iple.    Ths  rssnlts  are  of 


value  to  school  administrators  and  to  person- 
nel sngsg*d  in  student  counseling. 

~Oont*nt:  StudsnU  oh*ck  sUtamanU  de- 
scribing th*lr  own  problems.  Does  not  glvs 
Indicatloa  of  degree  or  Intensity  of  prob- 

SBA  JUNIOB  INVINTOIT — rORM  8    (SBA 

jtrmoa-ai 


Authors :  Remmers,  H.  R.,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  education  and  director  of  the 
division  of  educational  reference  at  Purdue 
University.  Member  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Research  Aesoclatlon,  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education,  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  Dr. 
Remmer  Is  senior  author  of  the  "SRA  Junior 
Inventory,"  and  of  several  professional  books 
In  psychology  and  education.  His  books  in- 
clude "Educational  Measurement  and  Evalu- 
ation," "An  Introduction  to  Oplnton  and  At- 
tlttids  Measurement."  He  also  serves  as  the 
editor  for  Harper  and  Brothers'  Education  for 
Living  series  Pt>r  several  years  he  served  ns 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
search to  the  US  CommUsloner  of  Education 
under  the  provlslona  of  Public  Law  581  on 
Cooperative  Rssearoh;  Bauernfelnd.  Rob- 
ert H.,  a  specialist  In  psychological  concepU 
as  applied  to  problems  of  educational  guid- 
ance and  evaluation.  Dr.  Bauernfelnd  is  ed- 
itor of  the  test  department  at  Science  Re- 
search Associates,  a  member  of  Sigma  XI  Na- 
tional Scientific  Honorary,  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation. As  editor  of  the  SRA  Test  De- 
partment, be  has  direct  responalblUty  for 
Euch  test  pmbllcatlons  as  the  "Michigan  Pic- 
ture Test"  (individual  form),  "The  Drake 
Musical  Aptitude  Tests,"  and  tbs  "Planagan 
Aptitude  Classification  Teste." 

Publishers  and  dlstributon:  (1)  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Group  or  IndlviduaL 

Range :  Grades  4-8. 

Time:  Approximately  40  minutes. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates.  Inc..  from 
catalog,  page  ca7: 

"Purpose:  Identification  of  student  prob- 
lems and  needs  as  these  are  perceived  by 
studente  themselves.  The  Inventories  con- 
sist of  problem  checlOiste  expressed  in  the 
language  of  young  jjeople.  The  results  are 
of  value  to  school  administrators  and  to  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  student  counseling. 

"Content:  Helps  Identify  problems  in  five 
areas:  (l)  'About  Me  and  My  School.'  <» 
'About  Me  and  My  Home.'  (3)  'About  My- 
self.' (4)  'Getting  Along  With  Other  Peo- 
ple.' and  (6)  "Things  in  General.'  Sepa- 
rate sccres  ars  provided  for  each  area.  In- 
cludes strength-of-response  format  enabling 
child  to  indicate  the  Intensity  of  each  prob- 
lem.- 

SBA  TotrrH  DTVzirroBT — roRic  a  (sxa 
ToxrrH-A) 
Authors:  Remmers,  H.  H.;  Purdue  Uni- 
versity (refer  to  SRA  Junior  Inventory  or 
the  manual  of  instructions  for  more  infor- 
mation); Shimberg,  Benjamin,  stall  asso- 
ciate in  the  office  of  the  president  and  also 
director  of  the  Guidance  Inquiry  at  Edu- 
caUonal  Testing  Service,  Princeton.  NJ. 
Prior  to  his  work  at  ETS.  he  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 
Branch  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
EducaUon.  VB.  Public  Health  Service. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  research 
psychologist  in  the  aviation  psychology  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  He  It  a 
member  of  tbe  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, th*  Amsrloan  Personnsi  and  Guid- 
ance Association,  and  the  National  Oooncll 
for  MsasurenMnts  Used  in  Education; 
Drucker,  Arthur  J.,  research  psychologist 
with  th*  Peraonnsl  Research  ft»trtitm.  AOO 
Department  of  Oefenss. 
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Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Scienes 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Oroup  or  individual. 

Range:  Orades  7-18. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
catalog,  page  027: 

"Purpose:  Identification  of  student  prob- 
lems and  needs  as  these  are  perceived  by  stu- 
dente themselves.  The  Inventorlee  consist 
of  problem  checkllste  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  young  people.  The  resulte  ars  of 
value  to  school  administrators  and  to  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  student  counseling. 

"Content:  Studente  check  stetemente 
which  indicate  their  own  problems.  Does 
not  provide  for  measuring  degree  or  intensity 
of  problems.  A  basic  diificulty  score  may  be 
obtained.  The  same  test  booklet  and  answer 
pad  are  used  in  grades  7-12.  A  junior  high 
school  profile  is  provided  for  use  in  grades 
7-9,  a  senior  high  school  profile  for  use  in 
grades  9-12." 

BBA  TOUTH  INVKNTOBT VOBM  8    (SBA  TOtTTH-S) 

Authors:  Renuners.  H.  H.,  Ptirdue  Uni- 
versity (more  information  can  be  obtained 
from  "SRA  Junior  Inventory — Form  A  or 
Form  S.") ;  Shimberg,  Benjamin,  Educational 
Testing  Service  (more  Information  can  be 
obtained  from  "SRA  Touth  Inventory — 
Form  A"). 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:    Group  or   individual. 

Range:  Grades  9-12. 

Time:  Approximately  40  minutes. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
catelog.  page  C27: 

"Piirpose:  Identification  of  student  prob- 
lems and  needs  as  these  are  perceived  by 
studente  themselves.  The  inventories  con- 
sist of  problem  checkllste  expressed  in  the 
language  of  young  people.  The  resulte  are 
of  value  to  school  administrators  and  to 
personnel  engaged  in  student  counseling. 

"Content:  Contains  characteristic  prob- 
lems that  worry  yoimg  people  in  the  follow- 
ing eight  areas:  (1)  'My  School.'  (2)  'After 
High  School.'  (3)  'About  Myself.'  (4)  'Get- 
ting Along  With  Others,'  (5)  'My  Home  and 
Family.'  (6)  'Boy  Meete  Girl.'  (7)  'Health.' 
and  (8)  "Things  In  General.'  A  basic  dif- 
ficulty score  identifies  those  studente  who 
may  have  serious  personality  difficulties.  A 
unique  feature  of  form  S  Is  Ite  strength 
of  response  fomukt:  answer  boxes  are  graded 
In  size  to  represent  'big.'  "middle  sized.' 
'little.'  or  'no  problem'  responses;  thus  in- 
dicate the  importance  attributed  by  studente 
to  each  problem. 

"Interpretation:  The  inventories  yield 
separate  scores  for  each  area  explored.  Na- 
tional nomu  are  provided  for  purposes  of 
comparative  assessment." 

BtniVKT     or    DrrZRPCBSONAL     VALTTK8      (8IV) 

Authors:  Gordon.  Leonard  V.,  Measure- 
ment Research  Division,  XJB.  Naval  Person- 
nel Research  Field  Activity,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Science 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  High  school  and  adult. 

Time:  16  minutes. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
catalog,  page  C28: 

"Purpose:  Measures  certeln  critical  values 
involving  the  individual's  relaUonshlp  to 
other  people  or  their  relationships  to  him. 
A  guide  for  counseling,  occupational  selec- 
tion, and  placement. 

"Content:  Scales  derived  by  factor  analy- 
sis. In  forced-choice  Item  format,  yield  scores 
measuring  values  individual  attaches  to: 
receiving  support,  showing  conformity,  re- 
ceiving recognition,  have  Independence,  act- 
ing with  benevolence,  and  exercising  leader- 


ship.   Separate  nortoM  for  males  and  females 
at  hlg^  school  and  adult  levels." 

TBX    8TMOND8  PXBSONALITT   SUBVBT     (BP«> 

Author:  Symonds.  P.  M.,  Pb.  D. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  "Pupils" — grades 6-13. 

"Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  4: 

"Provides  b€isic  Information  of  personality 
tralte,  attitudes,  and  adjustmente.  Identi- 
fies pupils  who  may  need  special  help  and 
those  who  will  advance.  Measures  mental 
age.     For  grades  6-12." 

STBACU8X    SCALXS    OW   SOCIAL,    BXLATIONS     (SSSB) 

Authors:  Gardner,  Eric  P.,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity;   Thompson,    George,   Syractxse   Uni- 
versity. 

Publishers  and  distributors :  ( 1 )  Harcourt, 
Brace  Ac  World,  Inc. 

Administration:  Oroup. 

Range:  Grades  6-12. 

Time:  Elementary  and  junior  high,  60-60 
minutes,  senior  high,  about  60  minutes. 

1.  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  trotn 
catelog,  page  73: 

"Instrumente  at  three  levels  that  yield  re- 
liable Information  about  the  way  IndlvlduaLs 
Interact  in  order  to  satisfy  their  social  needs. 
Two  Important  psychological  need  situations 
are  considered  at  each  level:  Elementary, 
grades  6-6,  succorance  and  achievement  rec- 
ognition; junior  high,  grades  7-9,  succorance 
and  deference:  senior  high,  grades  10-12,  suc- 
corance and  pla3rmlrth.  The  scales  utilize 
a  reference  population  that  is  personal  to 
the  individual  pupil  and  that  extends  beyond 
the  members  of  the  group  being  evaluated, 
making  It  possible  to  compare  social  rela- 
tlons  Btetus  of  different  groups  and  of  Indi- 
viduals in  nonoverlapplng  groups.  They 
supply  complete  information  on  each  mem- 
ber of  a  group — his  evaluation  of  every  other 
member  and  every  other  member's  evalua- 
tion of  him." 

THK  SZONDI  TESTS 

Author:  Szondl,  L.,  MJ3. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services;  (2)  C.  H.  Stoeltlng 
Co. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  Not  given. 

"Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog,  page  14: 

"Well-known  and  widely-used  projective 
test.  Makes  use  of  reactions  to  photographs. 
A  stimulating  approach  to  personality  study, 
diagnosis,  psychotherapy,  and  research." 

2.  C.  H.  Stoeltlng  Co.,  from  catalog,  page  6: 
"By  interpretation  of  the  subject's  choices 

from  48  photographs  of  mentel  patlente,  a 
personality  diagnosis  may  be  made." 

TXST  or  SOCIAL  INSIOBT — TOOTH    <T8I — TOUTH) 

Author:  Bruce.  Martin  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Publishers  and  distributors:  (1)  Martin 
M.  Bruce  Co.;  (2)  Western  Psychological 
Services. 

Administration:  Not  given. 

Range:  Grades  6-12. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Martin  M.  Bruce  Co.,  from  catalog 
page   4: 

"A  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual uses  withdrawal,  passivity,  coopera- 
tiveness,  competitiveness,  and  aggressiveness 
to  solve  social  and  Interpersonal  problems. 
Designed  for  \ise  from  the  fifth  grade  through 
high  school." 

2.  Western  Psychological  Services  from 
catalog  page  6: 

"Appraises  characteristic  reactions  in  re- 
solving social  problems.     Assesses  modes  of 


social  behavior;  withdrawal,  passivity,  co- 
operation, competition,  aggression.  Norms 
for  grades  9-12,  delinquent  and  correctional 
institute  populations,  Junl(»  colleges,  and 
adtata." 

THK     THEMATIC     APPZRCZFTIOM     TXST8      (T-A-T) 

Author :  Murray,  H.  A. 
Publishers  and  distributors:   (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp.;    (2)   C.  H.  Stoeltlng  Co. 
Administration:  Individual. 
Range:  Boys,  girls,  men,  and  women. 
"Time :  Not  given. 

1.  The  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog 
page  69 : 

'"The  TAT  is  a  set  of  81  picture  cards  pro- 
viding 2  series  of  10  each  for  boys,  girls, 
men.  and  women.  Stories  and  descriptions 
of  the  plctvues  reveal  to  the  trained  Inter- 
preter some  of  the  dominant  drives,  emo- 
tions, sentimente,  complexes,  and  confllcte 
of  a  personality." 

2.  C.  H.  Stoeltlng  Co.,  Irom  catalog  page  5: 
'"The  TAT  test  consiste  of  a  set  of  31  pic- 
ture cards  and  is  a  well-known  projective 
measure  of  personality  tralte." 

THTJBSTONB    TKICPEBAMKNT     SCHXDXn.B     (TTS) 

Author:  lliurstone,  L.  L.,  late  director  of 
the  psychometric  lalx»'atory.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Science  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc. 

Administration:  Group  or  individual. 

Range:  Grades  9-12.  college,  and  adulte. 

'Time:  20  minutes. 

1.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
catalog  page  C26: 

"Purpose :  Designed  to  give  a  brief  appraisal 
of  seven  relatively  steble  aspecte  of  tempera- 
ment. Subscores  measure  the  following 
tralte:  active  (tendency  to  hurry  and  "be  on 
the  go');  vigorous  (Interest  in  physical  ac- 
tivity and  outdoor  occupations) ;  impulsive 
(ability  to  make  quick  decisions  and  to 
change  readily  from  one  task  to  another): 
dominant  (tendency  to  take  the  initiative, 
aasxime  responsibility,  and  display  leader- 
ship); stable  (ability  to  remain  relaxed  and 
calm  under  stress);  sociable  (lilting  for 
people  and  ability  to  get  along  with  others) : 
reflective  (Interest  In  quiet  work  and  Intel- 
lectual pursuite). 

"Interpretetlon :  Primary  value  is  in  assess- 
ing tralte  of  normal  personality  Important 
for  school  and  job  adjustnxent.  "The  schedule 
Is  not  Intended  for  clinical  use.  Percentile 
norms  for  high  school  studente  and  adulte 
are  provided  on  the  answer  sheete  and  in  the 
manual. 

"Content:  140  questions  with  3  response 
altamatlves:  'Yes'  '7'  and  'No'." 

TUIANX  VACTOBS   OF  LBBBALIBIC-OONSXBVATXBK 
(TFLC) 

Author:  Kerr,  Wlllard  A.,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Psycho- 
metric Affiliates. 

Administration:  Not  give  (possibly  group). 

Range:  Recommended  for  use  In  courses 
In  the  social  sciences. 

lime:  About  25  minutes. 

1.  Psychometric  Affiliates,  from  catelog 
page  7: 

"A  research  supported  by  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity Research  Council  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  demonstrated  the  factorial  In- 
dependence of  five  factors  of  liberalism-con- 
servatism: political,  economic,  religious,  so- 
cial, aesthetic.  Two  cross-validations  ot  fac- 
torial purity  by  Voor  at  Catholic  University 
have  confirmed  the  Independence  of  vari- 
ables. Other  validity  date.  About  26  min- 
utes. Norms  Include  259  university  students, 
251  Catholic  divinity  studente,  and  32  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee  members. 
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"lUooDuntnded  Xor  uw  In  oouraw  la  Um 
■oeUl  acl^aow  to  dew  up  tvaMj"  think^mg 
about  Um  m«tnlng  of  'UtenOlam*.  ThM* 
factor*  arc  mora  liMlep«nd«at  ot  —ah  oUi«r 
than  ar«  th«  Thuntone  Prlmarr  Mfi»^l 
AbUitlM." 

TWTTCHZXX-AU,fN     TRSXS     tttMXXBtOn  AI.     PB- 
•OMAUTT  TKST    (THSZZ) 

Author:  TwltehaO -Allen.  Dr.  Doric.  aMod- 
at«  professor  UnlTarslty  of  Cincinnati  Orad- 
uate  School,  chief  psychologist  at  the  Long- 
view  State  Hospital .   Cincinnati. 

Publlahers  and  distributors:  (1)  Western 
Psychological  Services:  (2)  C.  H.  Stoeltlng 
Co. 

Administration:  IndlvlduaL 

Range:  Age  4  and  older. 

Time:  Not  given. 

1.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  18: 

"A  stimulating  new  approach  to  personality 
testing.  In  this  test,  projective  techniques 
are  applied  to  amblguotn  plastic  objects, 
making  use  of  spatial  and  tactile  stimuli 
patterns.  Subject  expresses  and  reacts  with 
gestures  and  verbalizations.  For  ages  4  and 
oMsr.    A  unique  and  svocattare  iaatrumeat." 

2.  C.  H.  Stoeitting  Co..  frcsn  oatalog  paces 

•  andlS»-l: 

"A  personality  test  presented  as  a  projeo- 
tlve  technique  and  consisting  of  2S  ambigu- 
ous plastic  figures  varying  from  geometric 
forms  to  generalized  organic  forms,  to  more 
concrete  human  or  animal  forms.  This  test 
Is  unique  in  that  the  subject  can  express 
himself  through  gesture  aa  wen  as  verbaliza- 
tion." 

"The  three-dimensional  persanallty  teat, 
presented  as  a  proJecUve  technique.  U  offered 
as  a  cllnlcAl  tool  for  both  diagnosis  at^t 
therapy,  due  to  its  special  property  of  three- 
dlmenslonailty    combined    with    ambiguity. 

•  •  •  Its  purpose,  according  to  the  author. 
Is  to  'elicit  the  overt  expression  of  the  sub- 
ject's interests,  needs,  goals,  sentioMnts, 
feelings,  and  emotions.'  ** 

mcnjLMB  aocxAi,  acaiuaiii  acaut   (viirBJUco) 

Author:  Doll,  Bdgar  A.,  director  of  re- 
search. Training  School,  at  Vtneland,  N  J. 

PubUabers  and  distributors:  (1)  The  Psy- 
chological Corp  ;  (2)  Western  Psychological 
Bervleea:  (3)  Educational  Test  Bureau. 

Administration:  Individual. 

Range:  Infancy  to  adulthood. 

TtBM:  ao  to  SO  minutes. 

1.  Tlia  Psychological  Corp.,  from  catalog 
page  49:  ^ 

"A  series  o<  Items  In  progressive  order  of 
dUiculty  arranged  In  a  Blnet-type  age  scale 
designed  to  measure  the  succesalve  stages  ot 
sodal  competence  from  Infancy  to  adult  life. 
The  scale  may  be  used  as  a  record  of  devel- 
opmental history,  as  a  measure  of  growth. 
Improvement  or  deterioration,  as  a  guide  for 
child  training  and  social  education,  as  a 
method  of  mental  diagnosis  and  vocational 
or  educational  guidance,  and  as  a  measure 
of  insight  In  mentally  abnormal  patients." 

2.  Western  Psychological  Services,  from 
catalog  page  5: 

"A  standard  and  widely  used  individual 
rating  scale.  Por  all  levels  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment." 

S.  Bdueatlonal  Teat  Bureau,  from  catalog 
page  26: 

"The  Vlneland  Social  Maturity  Scale  Is 
an  Instrument  for  parents,  teachers,  conn- 
eelors.  roclal  workers,  clinicians,  pediatri- 
cians, psychiatrists — at  their  respective  lerria 
of  Interest  and  practice. 

"It  Is  appUcable  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  A  standard  schedule  of  normal  devel- 
opment. 

(2)  A  measure  of  Individual  dlflsrenoea. 
hence  deviation. 

(3)  A  qualitative  IxMlas  at  varlAttcm  la 
abnormal  cases. 


(4)  A  measure  of  Improvement  foUowla^ 
therapy. 

(6)  Clinical  studies  of  retardation,  deteri- 
oration, decline. 

(6)  DUtlngnlsbtng  between  mental  v«- 
tardatton  with  social  Incompetence  (feeble- 
mindedness) and  mental  retardation  with 
social  competence  (often  confused  with 
feeblemindedness) . 

(7)  Assistance  In  child  guidance  and 
training,  home,  or  school. 

(8)  Evaluating  influence  of  environ- 
ment and  handicaps.  "The  scale  Is  based 
on  20  years  of  research.  Including  10  years 
of  use  on  thousands  of  varied  cases.  It  out- 
lines performances  in  which  the  Individuals 
show  progressive  capacity  for  looking  after 
themselves  and  for  participating  In  those 
activities  which  lead  toward  ultimate  adult 
Independence  and  civic  xisefulness.  The 
items  are  arranged,  like  a  Blnet-type  scale. 
In  order  of  increasing  average  diiSculty  In 
six  categories:  self-help  (general,  eating, 
dressing)  self -direction,  occupation,  com- 
munication, locomotion,  soclalixatlon." 

WABKBUam  aOCIAL-ABJTTSTMKirr  nrVXKTOBT 


Author:  Washburne.  John  N..  Ph.  D.  Syra- 
cuse University. 

Publisher  and  dlstrfbutor:  (1)  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  Inc. 

Administration :  Group  or  Individual. 

Range:  Grades  9-12.  college. 

Time:  About  30  to  SO  minutes. 

1.  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World.  Inc..  from 
catalog  page  75: 

"A  measure  of  students'  social  and  emo- 
tional adjustment." 

wsLSH  novaa  PSKraaufcs  tcst  (wvtt> 

Author:  Welsh,  George  S..  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Consiiltlng 
Psychologists  Press. 

Administration :  Group  or  IndlvlduaL 

Range:  All  ages. 

Time :  Requires  about  50  minutes. 

1.  Consulting  Psychologists  Prees.  from 
catalog  page  20: 

"The  Figure  Preference  Test  is  an  intrigu- 
ing nonverbal  approach  to  personality  meas- 
urement and  research.  It  Incorporates  the 
well-known  Barron -Welch  art  scale.  The 
test  consists  of  400  black-and-white  figures 
to  which  the  subject  simply  responds  'like' 
or  'dislike.'  Can  be  administered  Individually 
or  in  groups,  to  children  and  adults,  to  Il- 
literates and  mentally  retarded,  and  to  se- 
verely regressed  psychiatric  patients.  While 
the  items  of  the  test  have  projective  stim- 
ulus properties,  the  tentative  scalea  provided 
are  objectively  scored.  Included  are  three 
response-set  scales,  four  empirically  vali- 
dated scales,  and  a  number  of  Judged-ltem 
scales.  In  addition  to  a  movenMnt  scale,  sex 
symbol  scales  and  a  figure-ground  scale.  A 
35-page  preliminary  manual  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  provocative  areas  of  research  applica- 
tion. Tost  t>ookleta  are  printed  on  heavy 
book  stock  and  are  reusable.  Users  must 
prepare  their  own  stencils  from  data  In  ths 
manual." 

TRs  wxsBxicfl  wau. 

Author:  Unknown;  this  la  ooa  at  oldest 
tests  In  existence  and  has  Hin<t^  current 


Publisher  and  distributor:  (1)  Biu-aau  ot 
Educational  Research. 

Administration:  Unknown  (probably  group 
or  individual). 

Range:  Grades  4.  5.  6.  and  7. 

Time:  Unknown. 


MORE  MANAGED  NEWS? 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Nebnuka.     ICc 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barbt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  tn  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  frequent 
complaints  were  heard  about  dilatory  ac- 
tion in  the  executive.  In  fact,  alleged 
slowness  to  react  was  one  of  the  chief 
complaints  hurled  by  the  New  Frontiers- 
men at  the  Ellsenhower  administration. 

Candidate  Kennedy  in  1960  promised 
to  end  all  that,  and  "get  the  country 
moving  again."  We  can  assume  tliat 
President  Kennedy's  remarks  were 
simply  campaign  oratory.  The  follow- 
ing from  today's  New  York  Times  proves 
the  point,  I  quote: 
RxpoKTKB  DxTan.s  A  QuxsT  FOB  Data — Sats  It 

Took   8  Dats  To   Or   U.S.    Fiovaxs   om 

Onassis 

WAaHucGTOK.  October  29.— A  reporter  testi- 
fied today  that  he  had  ^>ent  more  than  a 
week  getting  unclassKied  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  Federal  payments 
to  a  shipping  company  dominated  by  Aris- 
totle 8.  Onasais.  the  Greek  shipowner. 

James  V  Mathls,  White  House  oorrespond- 
ent  for  the  Advance  News  Service  of  the  New- 
house  newspaper  chain,  said  the  only  reason 
he  could  assign  to  the  delay  was  that  "figures 
high  in  the  administration  were  accepting 
hospitality  from  Mr.  Onaasls"  at  about  tbe 
time  he  sought  the  Information  for  an  article. 

He  would  not  say  that  the  Department's 
Information  officer  had  acted  on  instruc- 
tions, noting  that  someUmes  lesser  officials 
did  such  things  on  their  own. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.. 
were  guests  aboard  an  Onassls  yacht  in  the 
Mediterranean  recently. 

Mr.  Mathls  testlfled  at  the  opening  of 
hearings  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Edwaso  V.  Lor«a.  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  on  a  proposed  freedom  of  Informa- 
Uon  bUl.  The  biU  U  designed  to  give  tbe 
public  and  the  press  Increased  access  to 
records  of  Government  agencies. 

Earl  F.  English,  dean  of  the  University  o* 
Missouri's  School  of  Journalism,  and  Ut. 
Mathls  Joined  in  supporting  legislation  aimed 
at  curbing  secretive  Government  officials. 

A  third  witness.  John  C.  Plgg,  a  farmer 
of  Shattug.  ni.,  testlfled  that  even  with  the 
help  of  Senator  Evnarr  McKinut  Diskskh. 
Republican  of  IllinoU.  be  had  not  been  sbl« 
to  get  information  from  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment on  why  his  corn-acreage  allot- 
ments were  reduced  In  1981  and  1962  under 
the  feed  grains  progrsun. 

Mr.  Mathls  said  he  had  tried  to  get  the 
total  payments  made  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
last  June  30  to  Victory  Carriers,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  shipping  company,  under  the  program 
by  which  surplus  farm  commodities  are  sold 
abroad— his  8-day  effort  had  required  30 
telephone  calls  and  nimierous  letters  before 
he  got  the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  19«2 
on  October  16. 

He  said  Victory  Carriers  was  an  American 
oonoem.  but  that  Mr.  Onassls.  the  Greek 
shipowner,  held  a  "commanding  position"  In 
its  operations. 

He  said  he  had  wanted  to  relate  the  Agri- 
culture Department  statistlos  to  similar  flg- 
Tires  to  be  obtained  from  the  Mmtary  Sea 
Transport  Service  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration "to  Ulustrate  Mr.  Onassls'  re- 
UUonahlps  of  a  financial  nature  with  the 
Federal  Government." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  the  fore- 
goliig  I  am  sure  that  all  fairmlnded 
Americans  can  Join  with  me  In  saying, 
"I  miss  Ike." 


SOME   AFTERTHOUGHTS   ON   U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELJBEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alan  C. 
Mcintosh,  editor  of  the  Rock  County 
Star-Herald,  of  Luverne.  Minn.,  is  a 
keen  observer  wherever  he  goes.  He  and 
his  wife  have  recently  gone  on  a  world 
tour,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  articles 
he  wrote  that  he  was  not  loafing — was 
not  merely  doing  the  pleasure  circuit. 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
articles  he  has  written,  and  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  one  which  ap- 
peared a  week  or  two  ago.  in  which  he 
sums  up  some  of  the  things  he  saw  and 
beard  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  feeling  as  I  read  it  that 
Mr.  Mcintosh's  observations  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention  both  here  in  Congress 
and  downtown  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  I  am  suggesting  there- 
fore that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent: 

SoMx  ArrcxTHoncHTS  on  VS.  Foxkign 

POUCT 

(By  Al  Mcintosh) 

I  said  in  the  foreward  that  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  foreign  affairs — Just  a  country 
editor. 

However,  after  looking  at  how  badly 
botched  some  of  our  policies  have  been, 
policies  designed  by  the  real  experts  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  express  a  few  opinions. 

It  is  a  terribly  trite  phrase  to  use  when  I 
■ay  this  Is  a  shrinking  world.  And  the 
changes  are  coming  faster  than  we  know 
in  conquering  distance.  We  are  now  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  first  plane  flight  to  London 
where  the  flying  time  is  scheduled  for  2^^ 
hours. 

Which  means  that  we  no  longer  will  ever 
live  unto  ourselves  alone.  Whether  we  want 
to  be  a  part  of  the  world  we  are  very  much 
in  it.  What  happens  in  Vietnam  today  wlU 
affect  our  welfare  tomorrow.  No  man  lives 
on  an  island  any  more. 

For  instance,  if  we  should  lose  Vietnam. 
God  forbid,  we  could  look  forward  to  the 
collapse  of  India  and  the  takeover  of  Thai- 
land as  Just  a  preliminary  to  total  debacle. 

Speaking  of  Thailand  I  had  heard  before 
we  left  that  that  country  was  in  grave  dan- 
ger of  going  Communist.  This  was  stoutly 
denied  to  me  a  number  of  times  on  this  trip. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  certain  con- 
ditions which  make  tt  easy  for  Communist 
influence  to  wax  fat  are  not  preaent  In  this 
iand  of  happy  people. 

Usually,  when  the  Communists  make  their 
appeal  to  the  low-income  group  they  point 
out  how  they  could  have  a  share  of  the  big 
estates.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  the  usual 
Importance  for  the  people  of  Thailand.  The 
land  ownership  percentage  Is  hla^  in  Thai- 
land. 


Communism  thrives  too  well  when  ex- 
treme poverty  and  starvation  prevail.  These 
people  are  weU  fed.  The  country  grows 
more  than  enough  rloe  for  its  own  needs 
and  Thailand  Is  an  exporting  country. 

And  so  they  say.  But  I  have  my  fearful 
doubts  if  all  that  is  said  is  true.  Thailand 
Is  being  bombarded  and  Infiltrated  with 
Communist  propaganda  and  influence.  It 
Is  a  country  where  the  present  king  took  the 
throne  after  the  Conmiunist  assassination 
of  his  brother.  Thailand  lies  in  the  path 
of  the  aggression  launched  by  the  Red 
Chinese. 

India  is  a  question  marie — a  country  that 
desperately  needs  help,  a  country  where  cor- 
ruption exists  at  aU  levels — where  bureauc- 
racy makes  too  many  individuals  reluctant 
to  exercise  Individual  enterprise  and  initia- 
tive. 

India  doesn't  ask.  It  demands.  It  wants 
gifts  with  no  strings.  It  is  a  country  that 
is  difficult  to  deal  with  becaxise  of  the  un- 
bending arrogance  of  many  of  its  ofllcials. 

It  Is  a  coxmtry  where  life  is  tragically 
cheap  and  where  the  human  misery  is  In- 
credible— misery  so  horrible  that  you  wUl 
have  nightmares  of  conscience  for  nights 
afterward. 

A  land  of  great  charm  and  great  people, 
who  blame  us  for  continually  siding  with 
Pakistan  through  the  years  over  the  border 
disputes  yet  forget  to  remember  that  their 
Krishna  Menon  always  sided  with  Russia 
in  the  United  Nations  against  us  on  every- 
thing. 

The  tragedy,  to  me,  is  that  oxur  "experts" 
in  our  foreign  service  too  many  times 
thought  that  American  dollars  were  the 
panacea  for  every  trouble  throughout  the 
world. 

So  we  gave  away  our  substance.  To  our 
astonishment  we  And  that  we  are  not  loved. 

Every  American  that  goes  abroad  wants 
to  be  loved.  Not  for  his  money  or  his  pre- 
vious gifts,  but  for  himself,  and  we  get  a 
bit  hurt  when  we  And  that  we  are  not  al- 
ways affectionately  regarded  as  a  person  or 
a  people. 

We  get  the  blame  for  everything. 

We  get  the  credit  for  precious  little. 

Yet  I  think  we  would  do  it  all  over  again 
Jvist  the  same  way,  Americans  being  what 
they  are. 

Now  that  our  own  financial  cupboard  is 
becoming  a  bit  bare  some  of  our  recipients 
of  aid  are  apt  to  adopt  a  back-of-the-hand 
attitude  toward  us. 

With  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  vmder  at- 
tack we  can  do  a  service  to  America  If  we 
try  to  preserve  It. 

We  did  give  the  millions  and  the  bUlions 
away,  too  many  times,  to  the  wrong  people 
for  the  wrong  projects.  Too  many  times  oiu- 
dollars  wo\ind  up  in  the  wrong  pockets  and 
the  people  who  needed  It  most  got  nothing. 

Some  of  the  previous  bungling  would  al- 
most make  one  say  in  desperation,  "if  the 
Communists  had  blueprinted  our  program  it 
couldn't  have  been  worse." 

We  propped  up  despotic  regimes  and  the 
money  and  goods  never  got  out  to  those  on 
the  outside  of  the  Inner  circle.  Corruption 
was  all  to  prevalent. 

We  were  too  timid.  We  let  ourselves  be 
whlpsawed  and  intimidated  by  the  politi- 
cians who  threatened  us  with  the  loee  of 
their  friendship  If  the  golden  spigot  was 
turned  off. 

The  billions  have  been  spent.  Cutbacks 
are  in  order. 

There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk. 
But,  we  can  profit  by  our  mistakes. 

Because,  America  does  have  an  obligation 
to  the  world  •  •  •  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
carry  all  the  world's  troubles  on  Uncle  Sam's 
two  shottldera. 


Why  not  face  It?  The  people  who  are  the 
real  culprits  are  not  the  people  in  the  State 
Department,  the  guUty  are  we  the  people. 

We  are  the  ones  who  skipped  over  the 
world  news  stories,  telling  of  troubled  areas, 
and  turned  quickly  to  the  sports  page.  We 
had  no  interest  in  world  affairs,  even  though 
it  was  our  money  that  was  being  spent. 

I  would  venture  the  statement  that  our 
State  Department  is  not  as  good  as  its  de- 
fenders say,  neither  is  it  as  bad  as  what  the 
critics  say. 

I  encountered  a  number  of  State  Depart- 
ment people,  some  were  outstanding,  some 
were  little  leaguers  in  a  big  league  Job. 

On  one  occasion,  at  one  embassy.  I  had  the 
impression  I  was  l>elng  given  a  "snow  Job." 
It  was  an  interview  full  of  rosy  optimism. 
Other  sources,  there  and  in  other  countries. 
confirmed  my  impression  that  all  was  not 
that  good.  I  hope  it  was  a  "snow  Job"  be- 
cause I'd  hate  to  think  that  these  career 
diplomats  were  that  far  off  the  track  of  facts. 

aOMK  DKAD  ON  WWXT 

I  have  the  feeling  that  some  of  our  em- 
bassies in  some  countries  are  completely 
dead  on  their  feet.  In  other  countries  we 
found  dedicated,  hard  working,  keen  minded. 
State  Department  and  USIS  employees. 
Men  doing  their  level  best  to  do  a  real  Job 
for  America. 

We  met  ambassadors  who  live  literally  on 
the  run  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  a  crowded 
schedule  in  trying  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  for  America.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
crowded  social  schedule  but  a  working  sched- 
ule of  meeting  people  who  count — people  at 
all  levels. 

Men  like  Ambassador  Blair  In  Copenhagen, 
Green  in  Hong  Kong,  Reischauer  in  Tokyo, 
Meyer  in  Beirut  are  typical. 

And  mention  should  be  made  of  Reis- 
chauer, the  career  diplomat,  men  whose  sal- 
ary is  never  quite  commensurate  VTlth  abUity. 
who  attack  their  problems  with  finesse  and 
Intelligence  and  integrity. 

We  do  think  that  there  sboiild  be  a  men- 
tion made  that  we  have  always  with  us  the 
"third  raters"  who  slip  Into  positions  (tf  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  authors  of  the  "Ugly  American" 
stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  with  their  book. 
They  concluded  the  book  with  an  analysis 
of  why  we  failed  too  often  to  achieve  our 
high-minded  goals. 

And  I  would  say  that  many  of  those 
criticisms  were  valid  then  and  now,  human 
beings  being  what  they  are. 

The  Foreign  Service  and  lure  of  foreign 
lands  and  excitement  motivated  many  men 
and  women  to  seek  new  frontiers.  They 
were  transported  first  class  to  their  new 
posts.  (While  corporation  presidents  rode 
economy  class.)  Their  cars  were  brought 
over  free.  They  bought  their  food  In  the 
local  conimlssary  equivalent  to  the  PX. 
They  never  bothered  to  learn  the  language. 
They  showed  no  desire  at  all  to  meet  the 
people  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
living. 

BO   NOT  MAKS  ntlKKDS 

Too  many  times  they  lived  completely 
within  their  own  circle,  doing  the  us\ial 
cocktail  routine  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  faces,  the  same  petty  gossip. 

How  could  they  make  friends,  if  they  had 
not  bestirred  themselves  to  get  out  and  meet 
the  "common  people"  If  they  did  not  know 
the  language?  They  did  not  even  make  the 
effort. 

This  Is  not  true  of  every  Foreign  Serrloe 
employee,  but  there  were  enough  who  dldnt 
care  enoiigh  to  do  the  real  Job. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  Peace  Corps.  It 
has  great  virtues  and  enough  faults.  The 
clergymen  say  tt  costs  $9,000  a  year  per  per- 
aon  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  going  while  the 
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cburctaea  maintain  tbelr  foreign  service  mls- 
•lonarlea  for  about  $3,600. 

«ven  8o,  we  are  jetting  value  reoelred 
from  aome  dedicated  men  and  women. 

Let  me  aay  It  thla  way.  If — and  It  la  that 
tragic  word  "If"  again — our  Stote  Depart- 
ment Foreign  Service  personnel  had  had 
the  tazne  aeal  that  motivated  the  Peace 
Corpa,  we  wouldn't  have  failed  »o  tragically 
In  «o  many  placea.  We  wouldn't  have  toeaed 
away  so  many  billions  and  we  would  have 
gotten  more  for  our  money. 

When  we  say  "more  for  our  money'*  we 
are  not  talking  about  material  repayment. 
All  we  wanted  back  was  to  help  build  a 
better  world — a  peaceful  world  where  men 
could  live  without  fear. 

There  was  Incredible  waste  in  our  foreign 
policy.  And  there  U  still  waste  today  de- 
spite the  anguished  screams  of  trimmed 
budgets. 

Every  Embassy  has  military  atUch^s  knee 
deep.  At  our  Athens  Embassy  we  have 
about  76  military  attaches.  A  former  am- 
basaador  recoimted  recenUy  how  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  60  of  them.  They  were  like  lilies 
of  the  field  "they  tolled  not,  neither  did  they 
spin"  and  performed  no  useful  function. 
But  the  great  white  father  In  Washington 
refused  to  yield  to  hla  request.  He  had  to 
keep  all  76  of  them. 

More  than  one  ambassador  has  said  "why 
we  need  so  many  military  attaches  only 
heaven  knows,  ni  be  glad  when  they  are 
phased  out." 

Former  Ambassador  Rlgg,  who  used  to  be 
In    Greece,    has    told    how   the    Reds   forced 
us  to  send  home  66  of  the  78  people  we  had 
at  our  Embassy  In  Prague.    The  CommunlsU 
he  said,  really  did   us  a  tremendous  favor 
The  12  staffers  did  a  better  Job  for  America 
than  what  was  turned  out  when  we  had  78. 
The  military  will  have  more  official  cars 
than  the  Ambassadors,  their  entertainment 
budget  win  be  much  greater  than  the  Am- 
bassador,   and  we  must  remember   that  no 
poor  man  could  afford  to  be  an  ambassador 
They  all  exceed  their  entertainment  allow- 
ances and  it  comes  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Speaking  of  entertainment — the  way  of  a 
diplomat    is   not   easy.     Visiting   Americans 
expect  the  Ambassador  to  be  tour  guide  so- 
cial secretary,   baby  sitter  and  income'  tax 
deduction.     Many  book  appointments  with 
an  Kmbaasy  and  never  show  up.     It  Is  a  cer- 
tainty that  some  sharpie  Is  going  to  deduct 
his  trip  taxwise  on  "official  business." 

But  it  la  the  choral  groups  that  add  new 
gray  hairs  to  their  head.  Every  group,  save 
the  Institutions  that  have  gone  before  and 
know  the  score,  thinks  that  they  can  defray 
expenses  by  giving  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  Europeans  and  Scandinavians  are  not 
excited  about  groups  who  are  not  of  their 
nationality.  They  want  to  spend  their  sum- 
mertime In  their  gardens,  at  the  beach  or 
on  hoUday.  not  cooped  up  In  a  hot  concert 
hall. 

KXPXCT    TO    BX    PAm 

The  worst  of  It  Is  some  of  these  groups 
expect  to  be  paid.  They  expect  the  Embassy 
to  organize  the  deal,  advertise  it,  seU  the 
tickets,  etc. 

One  group.  I  think  it  was  from  Ohio, 
pestered  one  Ambassador  to  arrange  a  con- 
cert. He  politely  told  them  the  facts  of 
life.  But— after  further  appeals  he  got  the 
mayor  to  "pop"  for  a  breakfast,  he  sched- 
uled  flowers  to  be  sent  to  the  concert  hall 
he  arranged  a  concert  at  an  old  folks  home' 
To  thla  day  he  is  still  waiting  for  a  letter  to 
say  why  they  never  showed  up. 

Americans  abroad  are  decent  people  Not 
overbearing  as  they  are  commonly  pictured. 
We  do  get  ImpaUent  when  we  bump  against 
the  I-cant-be-hurrled  national  atutude  of 
a  country  when  there  is  a  plane  to  catch 
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But  as  a  rule — Americans  are  well  behaved. 
But,  there  are  exceptions. 

One  group,  mostly  Irish  from  a  large 
American  city,  wrote  one  Embassy  of  their 
impending  visit.  They  wanted  a  state  ban- 
quet. They  directed  that  the  King  and 
Queen  of  that  country  be  present. 

The  Ambassador  wrote  back  saying  that  it 
was  impossible. 

He  said  the  weather  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  hold  a  reception  outdoors  but  he 
would  host  one  inside.  He  could  accommo- 
date 100  guests,  he  told  them.  The  "march- 
ing and  chowder"  group  kept  notifying  the 
Embassy  that  there  would  be  extras.  The 
total  on  the  guest  list  had  climbed  to  over 
250  when  the  alarmed  Ambassador  said  that 
the  group  would  have  to  be  divided  Into 
three  secUons.  They  would  have  to  come  at 
different  times  because  the  home  would  not 
accommodate  that  many  guests. 

AU,    THXKX     AT    ONCX 

What  happened?  They  all  showed  up  at 
the  same  time.  Few  ever  took  off  their  top- 
coats. (The  Ambassador  later  discovered 
why.)  They  called  to  the  King's  brother 
(who  had  agreed  to  come)  and  would  say 
"Come   here,   Princle." 

The  Ambassador  and  hU  staff  were  shud- 
dering as  these  older  age,  pot-bellied  bores 
swept  up  the  refreshments. 

The  worst  was  learned  when  they  Anally 
departed.  Then  they  knew  why  so  many 
kept  their  coats  on.  The  group  had  helped 
themselves  freely  to  "souvenirs."  Some  of 
the  pieces  taken  were  family  heirlooms,  al- 
most priceless. 

To  top  it  off,  there  were  19  holes  in  rugs 
where  cigarettes  had  been  stamped  out. 

They  were  the  exception.  Only  a  few  Bos- 
tonlans  are  that  way— Just  like  most  Amer- 
icans here  and  abroad  are  great  klndlv 
people.  '' 

We  have  hearts  full  of  compassion  and 
we  have  open  purses  for  we  want  this  to  be 
a  good  world.  Everywhere  we  went  our  mili- 
tary, air,  naval,  army  were  in  evidence  a 
terrific  financial  burden  that  we  carry  to  for- 
tify our  words  that  we  wlU  resist  aggression 

We  should,  though,  return  to  the  old  Yan- 
kee trader  spirit. 

We  should  remember  the  ScottUh  adage 
"many  a  mlckle  makes  a  muckel." 

No  nickel,  no  dollar  U  unimportant. 
There  has  been  too  much  waste.  Now  that 
our  dollar  Is  under  fire.  In  international 
monetary  circles,  everything  must  be  done  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  doUar. 

We  should,  by  now.  have  learned  our  les- 
son that  friendship  one  can  get  by  money 
Isn't  worth  having.  Friendship  is  only 
achieved  by  honesty  and  living  deeds— not 
with  dollars. 

We.  as  citizens,  mxist  demand  that  we  get 
more  for  our  Stete  Department  doUars,  but 
unless  we  Interest  oiu-selves  more  in'  the 
world  about  ua  then  we  can  only  bear  the 
major  share  of  the  blame. 

The  world  Is  in  turmoil.  There  is  hatred 
discontent.  Jealousy.  There  is  striving  by 
the  new  nations  and  their  politicians  for  a 
place  in  the  sun.  The  man  who  wore  a  loin 
cloth  in  the  Jungle  a  couple  decades  ago  now 
Bits  in  the  lobbies  of  the  big  hotels  and  at 
the  council  tables  of  the  world  as  the  world 
civilization  fights  Its  way  upward 


SIZX  APPALLINO 

The  size  of  the  American  "establishment" 
overseas  Is  what  appalls  me. 

A  decade  ago  one  could  see  the  desperate 
struggle  to  get  blasted  nations  back  on  their 
feet.  But  five  trips  later  to  the  same  coxm- 
trles  we  find  spending  spigots  still  running 
wide  open.  * 

Is  this  the  concept  of  American  policy 
forever — that  we  are  destined  to  carry  all 
the  world  on  the  back  of  our  taxpayers? 


I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  can  go  on  at  this 
pace,  pursuing  thU  philosophy,  much  longer 
without  disaster.  And  when  I  say  "much 
longer"  I  am  not  referlng  to  years. 

Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau.  head  of  Chicago 
University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Ameri- 
can Aid.  says  we  haven't  yet  pursued  a 
coherent,  firm,  intelligent,  policy  as  regards 
foreign  aid. 

Dr.  Eugene  Black,  former  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  said  that  "none  of  our  ob- 
jectives have  been  obtained." 

Yet  the  American  going  round  the  world 
has  the  feeling  that  there  Is  a  bottomless 
pit  of  dollars  that  foreign  aid  policy  plan- 
ners think  must  be  sp>ent  at  all  costs. 

The  trouble  U  that  too  many  times  we 
have  rewarded  our  enemies  and  kicked  our 
good  friends  in  the  face.  We  have  actually 
subsidized  Communist  takeovers  and  too 
many  times  we  have  hastily  beat  a  retreat 
leaving  vast  quantities  of  military  materiel 
for  the  Reds  to  take  over. 

The  truth  is  that  the  give  away  brigade 
has  more  money  squirreled  away  that  it  ever 
admits  while  it  U  screaming  against  any 
cut  in  foreign  aid  spending.  The  truth  u 
that  as  of  June  23.  1963,  there  were  un- 
expended balances  of  over  $21  billions. 

Fortunately— the  $1.6  billions  President 
Kennedy  insisted  on  for  India's  Bokaro  steel 
mill  is  not  going  to  be  spent.  Congress  put 
its  foot  down  on  providing  a  Socialist  nation 
with  a  steel  mill  to  compete  with  American 
private  enterprise  steel  mills. 

Congress  has  forbidden  any  more  aid  to 
Communist  countries  yet  three  months  later 
we  gave  Tito  $136  million. 

The  liberals  say  "nto  paid  for  the  food  we 
gave  him." 

But  did  he? 

He  paid  only  a  part  of  the  bUl  and  that  in 
Yugoslavian  dinars  which  we  can't  take  out 
of  the  country.  Then  we  pass  90  percent 
back  to  the  Yugoslavian  Government  in  gifts 
or  loans  and  into  allows  us  to  use  the  10 
percent  servicing  our  embassy  in  Belgrade. 

WX  crvx,  THET  SEIX 

We  gave  Communist  Poland  $61  million  in 
cash  and  $672  millions  in  agricultural  com- 
modities and  Poland  turns  around  and  sells, 
at  a  profit,  our  food  to  other  Communist 
countries  including  $13  million  worth  of 
food  to  Castro  and  $1S  million  worth  to 
North  Vietnam  Reds. 

When  we  were  in  the  Rama  Hotel  in  Bang- 
kok we  watched  a  family  for  several  days. 
The  father  and  husband  was  a  lean,  dynam- 
ic, tall,  rangy,  man.  Hla  wife  was  a  "bub- 
bler" dressed  in  stylish  summer  clothes  in 
keeping  with  the  frightful  heat.  The  son 
wore  a  bow  Ue.  a  Jaunty  hat.  his  pants  legs 
didn't  reach  his  shoes.  He  was  dressed  in 
perfect  style — there  were  3  inches  of  white 
SOX  showing  between  pant  cuffs  and  his 
shoes.  He  was  about  a  high  school  Junior. 
He  held  his  stylishly  clipped  poodle  which 
also  sported  a  bow  tie.  His  sister  was  a  frills 
and  bows,  cut,  high  school  girl. 

I  learned  that  the  father  was  the  super- 
vising engineer  of  the  new  highway  that  Is 
being  built  in  nearby  Burma. 

I  wondered  about  several  things  as  I 
watched  this  family.  Would  the  mother  and 
the  two  children  adopt  themselves  and  make 
friends  with  the  native  population  or  would 
they  be  aloof.  Would  they  regard  this  sum- 
mer as  an  ordeal  or  would  they  help  make 
friends  for  America.  I  wondered  about  this 
road  that  this  man  would  build  which  has 
been  called  economically  unfeasible.  Gen- 
eral Ne  Win  kicks  us  in  the  teeth  In  Burma 
and  we  give  him  $10  million  in  mUltary  aid 
a  year  and  AID  is  still  going  ahead  with  the 
road. 

I  wondered,  too.  If  the  Red  Chinese  would 
xise  our  roed  to  overrun  Burma  and  Thailand 
if  they  Invade  India. 
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What  else  do  w«  do?  We  gave  $26  million 
to  Ceylon,  a  country  which  had  seized  oxir  oil 
properties  without  a  dime  of  compensation. 

And  as  we  traveled  through  Arab  countries 
we  heard  Nasser's  broadcasts.  He  screams 
against  us  as  he  tries  to  perfect  his  Arab 
federation. 

We  gave  last  year  direct  economic  assist- 
ance to  Nasser  of  nearly  $225  million. 

Ovu'  loyal  little  friend,  Turkey,  a  hard 
fighting  country  gets  less  than  we  give  Nasser 
and  we  let  him  buy  (a  phony  bookkeeping 
deal)  $546  million  worth  of  food  with  worth- 
less Egyptian  money  and  we  have  given  him 
over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  food  for  peace. 

CUaaENCT   WOKTHLXSS 

We  get  paid  In  that  worthless  Egyptian 
currency  and  most  of  It  goes  back  to  Nasser 
to  meet  his  deficits  or  to  build  new  factories 
or  Industries  In  Egypt.  And  with  his  un- 
bounded gall  be  used  $43  million  of  our 
money  to  declare  a  dividend  to  1.500.000 
workers  as  proof  that  state  ownership  of 
Industry  brings  "prosperity." 

We  are  underwriting  the  bills  for  the  Arab 
or  Communist  grab  for  power  In  the  mldoie 
east. 

What  does  Nasser  say  to  us? 

"Thank  you" — not  on  your  life. 

The  Egyptians  don't  know  about  our  gen- 
erosity. 

What  Nasser  tells  them  Is  "overthrow  the 
lackeys  who  cooperate  with  our  arch  ene- 
mies, the  English,  the  Americans  and  the 
Jews." 

Ben  Bella  of  Algeria  talked  sweet  to  us  In 
Washington.  Then  he  went  to  visit  Castro 
and  voiced  a  demand  we  give  up  Guan- 
tanamo.    We  gave  Ben  Bella  $92  million. 

We  are  the  chief  accomplice  of  the  rape  of 
Indonesia.  We  threatened  another  tried  and 
true  friend,  the  Netherlands,  with  the  WOTst 
if  they  didn't  hand  over  Indonesia  to  the 
blackguard  Sukarno  and  then  we  gave  this 
fanny-pinching  nightclub  rounder  $787,300,- 
000  in  gifts. 

And  Sukarno  wants  still  more,  and  some 
of  our  diplomats  excuse  it  all  by  saying  "he 
Is  the  only  one  that  can  hold  this  country 
together." 

We  back  down. 

We  dont  have  a  coherent  policy. 

We  don't  even  act,  too  many  times,  with 
self-respect. 

We  give  money  to  these  countries.  We 
humbly  asked  them  to  help  us  out  since  oiur 
economy  was  starting  to  pinch.  Couldn't 
we,  we  asked,  sell  American  tourists  a  small 
part  of  the  currency  we  had  acquired  from 
our  food  for  peaosL 

THKT  SAT,   "no" 

Bvu-ma  said  "No."  Bo  did  Indonesia.  Paki- 
stan, Poland,  and  Tvigoslavla. 

Pakistan  is  drifting  toward  a  friendly  rap- 
port with  the  Chinese  Reds.  Small  wonder. 
When  India's  Krishna  Menon  was  kicking  up 
in  the  U.N.  and  thwarting  us  at  every  txu-n  of 
the  road,  as  though  following  a  Communist 
roadmap,  Pakistan  stood  with  us.  Now,  we 
hvuTledly  arm  her  archenemy,  India.  Paki- 
stan Is  worried.  Our  hasty  sweet  talk  doesn't 
seem  to  oomvlnce  her. 

She  has  seen  too  many  other  countries 
Jilted,  when  tbs  showdown  comes,  by 
America. 

And  other  countries  round  the  world  watch 
our  prodigal  spending,  with  lack  of  aim,  co- 
herence, or  Integrity  and  they  regard  us  as 
fools. 

No  wonder  th«  Image  of  America  Is 
tarnished  and  we  have  lost  the  traditional 
reputatioci  of  belag  shrewd  Yankee  traders. 

It  Is  unpleasant  for  me  to  end  this  series 
of  articles  on  what  seems  to  be  a  sour  note. 

However,  I  wouldn't  be  honest  with  myself 
and  with  you,  a«  our  reader,  If  we  didn't 


speak  our  mind  and  what  we  think  is  the 
truth  •  •  •  the  way  we.  as  a  country  edi- 
tor, see  the  facts. 

Truth  Is  hard  to  find  nowadays.  Our  State 
Department  has  become  a  super  govern- 
ment— so  much  so  In  fact  that  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  pierce  the  veil  even.  Congress- 
men can't  get  th^  facts.  Few  know  It  but  the 
State  Department  has  a  regulation  fwbld- 
Ing  the  employees  to  talk,  or  give  informa- 
tion, to  Members  of  Congress. 

Tills  is  still  a  great  world  and  a  world 
filled  with  opporttmltles  for  America  and 
Americans.  It  will  talks  courage  and  faith 
and  hard  work,  yes,  and  money.  It  Is  time, 
though,  that  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
money  alone  doesnt  do  the  Job. 

ACM. 


LEASE  LAWS  FOR  COAL  IN  NEED  OP 
REVISION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  srentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  maximum  coal  acreage  which 
may  be  held  imder  option  or  lease— or 
both  combined — on  the  public  lands 
within  any  State,  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  is  15.360.  The  original 
limit  established  in  1920  was  2,560  acres, 
but  from  time  to  time  Congress  has 
found  it  necessary  to  ensw^t  legislation 
increasing  the  maximum  to  meet  chang- 
ing economic  conditions.  In  the  past  I 
have  sponsored  some  of  that  legislation 
at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
startling  changes  in  the  production  of 
coal  for  electric  power.  For  many  dec- 
ades the  consumption  of  electric  power 
in  the  United  States  has  doubled  every 
10  years.  Until  recently  the  coal  indus- 
try did  not  receive  its  proportionate  share 
of  this  Increased  market.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  coal  industry  is  beginning  to 
share  in  this  increase  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  industry  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Nation's  expanding  power  needs. 

According  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  electric  industry  is  expected 
to  increase  its  generating  cat>acity  from 
168,002,000  kilowatts  in  1960  to  1,803,- 
500,000  kilowatts  in  the  year  2000 — an  in- 
crease to  more  than  tenfold.  The  niim- 
ber  of  kilowatt  hours  generated  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  753  billion  In 
1960  to  9.000  billion  in  the  year  2000—12 
times  as  much. 

The  expected  reliance  upon  coal  to 
help  meet  the  power  needs  of  the  West  is 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  Oil  and  Oas  Journal 
of  September  16. 1963 : 

Demand  for  oU  and  gas  wUl  double  in 
seven  Western  States  in  the  next  four  dee- 
ades,  but  two  of  today's  relatively  unimpor- 
tant fuels — ooal  and  nuclear  energy — are  the 
real  comers  In  this  noarket. 

The  huge  western  ooal  deposits,  which 
now  supply  only  2.5  percent  of  the  market. 


are  expected  to  meet  18.8  percent  of  the 
seven-State  demand  by  aooo. 

The  article,  summarizing  a  study  by 
Keith  W.  Johnson,  economist  for  Pacific 
Gas  b  Electric  Co.,  contained  a  table 
showing  that  the  1960  coal  consumption 
of  the  seven  Western  States — Ariaona, 
California  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Utah — is  expected  to  increase 
to  172  million  tons  by  the  year  2000. 

In  recent  years  the  capacity  of  electric 
ix>wer  generating  stations  has  iiu:reased 
at  a  fantastic  rate.  A  few  years  ago  a 
plant  with  200,000  kilowatt  cM>acity  was 
considered  very  large.  Many  plants  of 
500,000  kilowatt  are  in  operation  today, 
and  plants  with  1  million  kilowatt  capac- 
ity are  becoming  more  familiar.  In  July 
of  this  year  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
received  an  order  for  two  huge  steam 
generators  to  supply  the  Ke3rstone  eoal- 
buming  generating  station  with  a  capac- 
ity of  1,800,000  kilowatts.  This  plant, 
in  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  will  bum 
about  15,000  tons  of  coal  daily— over  5 
million  tons  a  year.  To  support  the  op- 
eration of  this  plant  over  a  lifetime  of 
40  years,  coal  production  aggregating 
about  200  million  tons  will  be  required. 

There  has  been  tremendous  progress 
in  the  development  of  transportation  of 
coal  power  to  market,  including  unit  or 
integral  trains,  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  coal  pipelines.  These 
developments  give  promise  that  in  the 
next  few  years  the  coal  fields  of  the  West 
will  be  in  a  position  to  help  serve  the 
power  needs  of  the  west  coast.  These 
coal  fields  do  not  in  any  manner  repre- 
sent a  competitive  threat  to  the  coal 
fields  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation, 
because  their  distance  from  the  consum- 
ing markets  of  the  East  bEu-s  them  from 
such  markets. 

The  construction  of  generating  sta- 
tions of  modem  size  requires  the  invest- 
ment of  vast  sums  ot  money.  Ooal  pipe- 
lines, high  voltage  transmission  Unes.  and 
integral  trains  also  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  cs«)ital.  Together, 
the  generating  and  transportation  facili- 
ties necessary  to  construct  a  plant 
similar  to  the  Keystone  plant,  serving 
the  west  coast  power  market  with  coal 
from  the  public  lands  of  the  West,  would 
require  the  investment  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  recovered  over 
the  plant  lifetime  of  SO  to  40  years.  Un- 
less the  reserves  of  coal  necessary  to 
serve  such  a  plant  for  its  entire  lifetime 
can  be  assured,  the  investment  of  the 
necessary  sums  of  money  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. If  the  coal  of  the  West  is  to  help 
supply  power  to  the  west  coast  in  the 
future,  the  public  land  leasing  laws  must 
be  modernised. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible  to 
revise  the  leasing  laws  by  replacing  the 
acreage  limitation  with  a  tonnage  limi- 
tation snch  u  200  million  tons.  The  difS- 
cultleB  arising  from  the  uncertainties  of 
actual  mineral  content  appear  insuper- 
able to  this  method  of  procedure. 

Ooal  seams  vary  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  variation  can  be  great,  but  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  use  a  6-foot  seam 
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for  purposes  of  discussing  average  coal 
content.  If  a  6-foot  seam  existed 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  46,080 
acres,  250  million  tons  of  coal  could  be 
produced  therefrom — assuming  a  50  per- 
cent rate  of  recovery.  It  Is  unreasonable 
to  assume  the  existence  of  the  coal  seam 
through  the  entire  acreage  of  a  lease, 
and  for  that  reason  it  Appears  pro[>er  to 
say  that  46,080  acres  with  a  6-foot  seam 
would  produce  about  200  million  tons — 
the  amount  needed  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
plant  like  the  Keystone  plant. 

According  to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
UJ3.  Geological  Survey,  the  United 
States  as  of  January  1.  1960.  had  830  bil- 
lion tons  of  recoverable  coal — assuming 
50  percent  recovery.  Of  this  830  billion 
tons,  substantial  amounts  were  situated 
in  Western  States  with  large  areas  of 
public  lands;  including  Colorado,  40  bil- 
lion tons;  Montaiia,  110  billion  tons;  New 
Mexico,  30  billion  tons;  North  Dakota. 
175  billion  tons;  Utah,  13  billion  tons; 
Washington,  31  billion  tons;  and 
Wyoming,  60  billion  tons. 

With  these  vast  reserves  of  coal  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  West,  moderniza- 
tion of  the  acreage  limitation  will  not 
pose  any  threat  of  monopoly.  I  am 
therefore  Introducing  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  maximum  acreage  to  46,080  acres, 
and  identical  bills  are  being  introduced 
by  Congressmen  Morgan  and  Saylor. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  not 
yet  been  asked  for  an  official  expression 


of  viewpoint,  but  my  bill  would  not 
change  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
statute  which  have  been  construed  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  discre- 
tion to  reject  applicants  for  coal  leases  if 
he  feels  the  leases  are  not  warranted  in 
the  public  Interest.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  appears  to  be  adequate 
protection  against  any  possible  abuse  of 
the  public  interest.  Modernization  of 
the  maximum  coal  acreage  will  help  the 
development  of  the  economy  of  the  West. 


The  report  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  yesterday  indicates  that  In  the 
first  half  of  1963  the  following  States 
used  bracero  labor  in  the  amounts  In- 
dicated: 


FARM  LABOR  PACTS— FINALE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Leggett]  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  consider  providing 
California  and  a  number  of  other  States 
with  a  labor  source  for  another  year. 
It  is  tragic  economically  that  the  Con- 
gress engage  in  such  games  with  the 
prime  tablefood-producing  business  of 
the  State  which  has  shown  the  greatest 
ability  to  absorb  population  and  provide 
Jobs,  which  has  the  highest  agricultural 
wage  and  manufacturing  wage  In  the  Na- 
tion Tomorrow  many  will  perhaps  ad- 
mit they  are  not  complaining  so  much 
about  California  as  the  oppressive  wages 
paid  In  other  States. 


StatM 

Contracts 

Poroentage 

Aritooa 

8.371 

4.768 

46.643 

6.796 

223 

2.308 

2.037 

55 

793 

49 

8.351 

167 

1.557 

10 

i 
•7 

Arkansu 

CalUonila '"' 

Colorado 

Kansas .... 

.MonUuia.... ............. 

Nebraska " 

.Nevatia 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

M 

Utah 

Wyoming. 

Total 

81018 

100 

These  figures  Indicate  that  all  of  the 
States  are  cutting  down  substantially  on 
this  utilization  of  foreign  labor  supply. 

I  think  it  reasonable  that  this  labor 
program  be  continuously  curtailed  as 
producers  are  able  to  mechanize  and  or- 
ganized labor  or  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  the  ready  ability  to  provide  a 
supplemental  domestic  labor  force  in 
quantity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of 
Labors  power  to  prescribe  a  domestic 
adverse  effect  wage  rate  has  resulted  in 
the  following  wages  being  paid  during 
1962: 


Tabl.  l.—Piece-raU  earnings  of  Mexican  nationala  employed  in  California  arrayed  by  crop  according  to  total 

Dec.  SI,  I9uS 

n*ablbhed  In  March  1963  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor) 


waget  paid,  Jan.  t  through 


Activity  and  crop 


TotoL. 


Pick  tonuktoea 

Pick  kemons —.——.-.— ...IIII" 

Pick  oranjtw ™"I""I 

Cut  asparagus ..„ __....II.""" 

Harvest  lettuce .^1.111 

Load  tomatoes I"""" 

Pick  beans,  snap . "" 

Pick  grapes I...""!""" 

Pick  cantak>up8 

Pick  strawberries I™! 

Thin  saprbeeto "[I 

Pull  and  top  carrots 

Pull  and  top  onions,  dry.""""""" 

Harvest  celery . IIH""* 

Pick  cucumbers .-..I""""" 

Pick  (trapehmit 

Pick  flgs IIIIIIII 

Harvest  tomato  seed«...I~""III 

Pull  and  bunch  tomato  plantaT"' 

Pick  peaches 

Pick  apricots 

Pick  dates 

Pick  olives 

Bunch  parsley 

Pick  bushberrlea ', 

Pull  onions,  green 

Harvest  cabbage 

Cap  cantaloaps 

Pick  up  potatoes 

Pull  garlic 

Pull  and  top  turnips. 

Harvest  broccoli ," 

Pick  watermelons 

Pick  oom 

C  ulUvate  spinach 

Pull  and  top  parsnips 

Pick  chill  peppers.  .V. 

Cap  melons 

Pick  tangerines. 

Bunch  mustard 

Harvest  mIsoeLlaneoas'vegatabiiiislIir 


ToUi 
pak 


$41. 275, 707 


: 


16.660.373 

6. 157. 023 

8,919.28« 

3.217.480 

3. 064. 014 

1. 306, 940 

1,0(H.«S0 

973.104 

780.028 

730,466 

386.300 

366.287 

208,182 

285,426 

233.272 

163.002 

161,306 

110,024 

07.270 

06,280 

03,345 

87,476 

81,777 

78,001 

75.040 

00,371 

58.808 

44.302 

42,040 

35,807 

34.106 

31,131 

ao.«r 

28^814 
26,736 
24.S90 
10, 0» 
18.744 
16,473 
13,801 
15,  MS 


Total 

hours 

worked 


82. 792. 670 


12, 300. 041 
5. 501. 633 
3, 327,  615 
3.037.801 
2,435.800 
648.061 
082.753 
737.431 
623.402 
617.672 
305.905 
303.042 
248.504 
207.986 
175,655 
136.116 
117,291 
78.093 
77.966 
61.220 
80.509 
52,384 
56.901 
55,867 
66,188 
63,380 
50,800 
42.800 
32.766 
26.738 
20,151 
21,600 
18,000 
18,731 
17, 812 
22,280 
15,706 
15.064 
11.787 
11,871 
U;83> 


Average 

wage 
per  hour 


$L26 


L35 
1  12 
1.18 
1.06 
1.26 
X15 
1.  09 
1  32 
1  25 


1.20 
1.28 
1  18 
1.20 
1.37 
1.33 
1.20 
1.38 
1.41 
1.25 
1.57 
1.16 
1.67 
1.43 
1.38 
MS 
LIO 
1.16 
1.04 
L31 

Las 

L17 
1.44 
1.70 
L38 
1.44 
LIO 
1.21 
1.30 
L40 
1.34 
L23 


Wages  aa 
percent 
oltoUl 


100.00 


4a  3304 
14. 0168 
9.4954 
7.7951 
7.4233 
3.3830 
2.6808 
2.3576 
1.8020 
1.701S 
.0361 
.8080 
.7224 
.6915 
.5652 
.3040 
.3908 
.2666 
.2367 
.2333 
.2281 
.2119 
.1081 
.1865 
.1840 
.1681 
.1427 
.1075 
.HMD 
.0800 
.0826 
.0754 
.0742 
.0625 
.0824 
.0606 
.0461 
.0464 
.OMO 
.0385 
.0380 


Aotlvity  and  crop 


Harvest  walnuts 

Thin  lettuce 

Plckokra I.IIIIIIII 

Pick  peppers "H 

Pick  noneydew  melons ....I™ 

Load  celery "I"! 

Preharrest  hops """I"" 

Culture  mushrooms " 

Irrigate  multlcrop 

Cultivate  celery I""I 

Sort  and  trim  strawberry  plan'tsll 

Thin  miscellaneous  vegetables 

Pull  and  top  rutabagas 

Thin  romatne ...V.'.'.'..' 

Load  potatoes ..."I""" 

Pick  boysen berries... II"" 

Cap  watermelons 

Pick  raspberries HI" 

Harvest  rhubarb 

Pick  cotton 

Pnme  orchards. HI" 

Plant  onions. .     

Pick  peas HI 

ThInbrooooH 

Thin  and  hoe  maHitrop 

Thin  cabbage .„ 

Bagdates "" 

Harvest  and  cut  flowers. .  ..II'" 

Harvest  mustard 'J, 

Prune  strawberries I.IIIIII" 

Preharvest  dates .IIIII 

Thin  peppers. . . IIII" 

Prune  grapes 

Load  lettuce "         ~~ 

PuU  radishes 

Boll  cotton .-IIIIIIIIH 

Load  peaches 

Thin  celery 1111111^^^" 

Pick  avocados HUH 

Load  carrots H"' 

Harvest  raiains H         H' 

Pick  prunes ..H  H 

Load  cabbage "'." 


Total 


$12,026 
11,888 
11.606 
11.305 
0.359 
0,360 
8,004 
8,023 
8.311 
8.303 
7,782 
7,374 
7.293 
6.703 
6,751 
6,600 
6.001 
6,484 
4.243 
4.170 
4.072 
3.638 
3.224 

3,ia 

2,060 

2,380 

Z288 

1,8M 

1,707 

1,412 

1.187 

1,040 

1,088 

756 

445 

408 

342 

334 

320 

300 

300 

180 

4 


Total 

hours 

worked 


8.603 

8,045 

11,004 

7.301 

5.618 

6,603 

6.340 

^2fi0 

7,762 

6.428 

4.514 

4.860 

4.536 

6.828 

3,346 

5.860 

5.745 

4.618 

2,190 

3.647 

3.121 

3.304 

2.817 

2.525 

1.878 

1.7M 

1.508 

1.088 

1.000 

607 

845 

1,006 

040 

350 

418 

422 

204 

166 

308 

107 

140 

100 

3 


Average 

wage 
per  hour 


$1.40 
1.33 
1.05 
1.55 
1.41 
1.42 
1.37 
1.64 
1.07 
1.20 
1.72 
1.52 
1.61 
1.28 
Z02 
1  14 
1.06 
1.10 
1.93 
1  14 
1  30 
L04 
1.14 
L24 
1.68 
1.37 
1.46 
MO 
1.12 
2.03 
1.40 
1.03 
1.09 
2.16 
1.06 
.07 
1.68 
2.01 
1.10 
2.80 
1.40 
1.18 
100 


Wages  aa 
percent 
of  total 


a  0201 
.0288 
.0281 
.0274 
.0227 
.0227 
.0210 
.0300 

.oeoi 

.0201 

.0180 

.0170 

.0177 

.0165 

.0164 

.0162 

.0148 

.0133 

.0103 

.0101 

.0099 

.0086 

.0078 

.0076 

.0072 

.0057 

.0056 

.0044 

.0044 

.0034 

.0029 

.0025 

.0025 

.0018 

.0011 

.0010 

.0008 

.0006 

.0008 

.0007 

.0006 

.0004 

.000008 


1963 
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-Piece-r<Ue  eamingt  of  Mexican  nationals  employed  in  CaliforrUa,  arrayed  6j/  crop  according  to  average  wage  per  hour,  Jan.  1 

through  Dec.  SI,  1982 


Activity  and  er«p 


Total. 


$41.  $75, 707 


I/oad  carrots , 

Load  lettooe ►. 

Load  tomatoes 

Prune  strawberries 

Load  potatoes 

Thin  crlery 

Losd  cabbage 

Harvest  rhubarb 

8ort  and  trim  strawberry  plants... 

Pick  watermelons 

Load  peaebes 

Pick  dates 

Culture  mushrooms ^.. 

Pull  and  top  rutabagas.. 

Thin  and  hoe  multlcrop.,... 

Pick  ((eacbes ^h 

Pick  peppers - 

Thill  miscellaneous  vegetables 

Harvest  raisins 

Bag  dates _ 

Barvaat  broeeoU 

Coltivata  spioacb. . . 

Pick  olives 

Loadeeliry 

Pick  hooeydew  melons 

Harvest  tomato  seeds 

Preharvest  dates 

Pick  tanfBrinea 4. 

Harvest  wafamta. .1, 

Pick  oom. — J.i 

Pick  flgt. \\ 

Bunch  paraky 

Thin  cabbage 

Harvest  eelery 

Preharvest  bops.    ,. 

Pick  tomatoes 

Bunch  mustard 

Pick  cucumbers 

Pull  gar  lie .« 

Thin  lettuce !« 

Pick  grapes. ;. 


Total 


E 


in 


800 

766 

1.395,049 

1,413 

0,751 

834 

4 

4,243 

7.782 

30,637 

342 

87,476 

8,623 

7,303 

2.009 

06,28tt 

11.305 

7,874 

209 

2,258 

31,131 

25,736 

81,777 

0.350 

0,350 

110,024 

1,187 

16,473 

12,026 

25.814 

161,806 

76.001 

2,300 

286.426 

8,664 

16,650.373 

15.808 

233,272 

35.507 

11,888 

078,104 


ToUl 

hours 

worked 


81,701670 


107 

850 

648,061 

697 

3,34« 

166 

2 

2,100 

4.514 

18,000 

904 

52,384 

5.250 

4,536 

1,878 

61,220 

7,301 

4,860 

140 

1.549 

21,606 

17,812 

66,001 

6,608 

5,618 

78,093 

845 

11,787 

8,603 

18,731 

117,201 

55,867 

1,724 

207,008 

6.340 

12,800,041 

11,871 

175,666 

26,738 

8,045 

737,431 


Average 

wase 
per  bour 


$L36 


2.80 

2.16 

115 

3.03 

2.02 

2.01 

100 

1.93 

L72 

1.70 

1.68 

L67 

1.64 

1.61 

L58 

1.57 

1.55 

1.52 

1.49 

1.46 

1.44 

1.44 

1.43 

1.42 

1.41 

1.41 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 


Wages  as 
percent 
of  total 


loaoo 


37 
37 
37 
1.35 
1.34 
L33 
1.33 
1.33 
L82 


.0007 
.0018 

3.3820 
.0034 
.0164 
.0008 
.000000 
.0103 
.0180 
.0743 
.0008 
.2119 
.0309 
.0177 
.0072 
.2333 
.0274 
.0179 
.0005 
.0055 
.0754 
.0624 
.1981 
.0227 
.0227 
.2666 
.0009 
.0809 
.0291 
.0625 
.3908 
.1865 
.0057 
.6015 
.0210 

40.3394 
.0385 
.5652 
.0800 
.0088 
2.8676 


Activity  and  crop 


Pick  up  potatoes .. 

Prune  orchards 

Cut  and  trim  oekry 

Thin  romalne .. 

Harvest  lettuce.... 

Thin  sugarbeeta 

Pick  cantaloups 

Pull  and  bunch  tomato  pluits 

Thin  broccoli 

Harvest  misoellaneoua  vegetables.. 

Pick  chili  peppers 

Pull  and  top  onions  dry 

Pick  grapefruit .... 

Cap  melons . ... 

Pick  strawberries 

Pick  avocados 

Pick  raspberries 

Pull  and  top  carrots 

Pick  oranges <. 

Pull  and  toptomips 

Pick  apricots 

Harvest  cabbage 

Pick  bushberries 

Pick  boysenberries 

Pick  cotton 

Pick] 
Plcki 
Pick  lemons. 

Harvest  mustard 

Harvest  and  cut  flowers. 

Pull  onions,  green 

Pull  and  top  parsnips 

Pick  snap  beans .. 

Prune  grapes . 

Irrigate  multlcrop 

Cut  asparagus 

Pull  radishes 

Cap  watermelons 

Pick  okra 

Cap  cantaloaps 

Plant  onions 

Tbln  peppers 

Boll  cotton 


Total 

wages 

paid 


Total 
boars 

worked 


$42,040 

4,072 

8.208 

6,703 

8,064,014 

886,399 

780,028 

07,270 

8,148 

15,685 

10.030 

298,182 

163,002 

18,744 

780,466 

820 

5,484 

358,287 

8, 919. 2B6 

84,106 

03^845 

58,898 

75,040 

8,000 

4,170 

S.tM 

180 

6,157,028 

1,707 

1.M4 

00,  fn 

24,580 

1,068. 080 

1.038 

8.311 

8,217,480 

445 

6,001 

11,005 

44,881 

8,588 

1.040 


82,765 

3,121 

6,428 

5,825 

2,435,800 

305.906 

623,402 

77,956 

2,525 

12.833 

15,706 

248,604 

186,116 

15,654 

617,572 

268 

4,618 

303,042 

3, 327, 615 

20,151 

80.500 

50,560 

06,188 

5.800 

3,647 

1817 

100 

5,601,633 

1,000 

1,000 

68, 350 

22.280 

082,753 

040 

7,752 

3,087,801 

418 

6,745 

11,004 

41560 

8,804 

1.005 

422 


Average 
per  boor 


$L81 
L80 

i.ao 

L28 
1.28 
L26 
1.25 
L25 
1.24 
L22 
1.21 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.18 
1.18 
1.17 
1.16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
M3 
1.12 
1.12 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
L07 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
L06 
L04 
L04 
L03 
.07 


Wages  as 
percent 
of  total 


O.lOtO 
.0000 

.0201 
.0165 

7.4233 
.0061 

1.8920 
.2357 
.0076 
.0380 
.0461 
.7224 
.3949 
.0454 

1.7915 
.0008 
.0133 
.8680 

9.4954 
.0826 
.2261 
.1427 
.1840 
.0162 
.0101 
.0078 
.0004 
14.9168 
.0044 
.0044 
.1681 
.0505 

15808 
.0025 
.0201 

7.7061 
.0011 
.0148 
.0381 
.1075 
.0087 
.0025 
.0010 


The  following  figures  were  accumulated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  balance  of  the  United  States: 

1962  reported  piece-rate  earnings  of  Mexican  nationals 


State  and 
leporting  area 


Arliona. 

Coohlse 

llorleopa.. 


Crop  activity 


PtoaL.. 
Yuma.. 


r-' 


Hoai5 
worked 


Lsttooe,  barrest 

Brussels  sprouts,  harvest- 
Carrot,  harvest 

Collard.  buaeh 

Cabbage,  harvest 

Cotton,  pick 

Orapeft^ult,  pick 

Lettuce,  harvest. 

Mustard  green,  bunch 

Watermelon: 

Cap 

Thto 

Harvest 

Oreen  onkm,  harvest 

Dry  onion,  harvest 

Cranfre.  pick 

Parsley,  bunch 

Potatoes: 

Harvest 

Load._ 

Radish,  harvest 

Raplnl,  hsTfest 

Bpinaeb,  bondt....... 

Squash,  harvest .... 

Strawljerry,  harvest , 

Tangerine,  pick 

Tumlp,  bunch 

Table  Deet,  bunch 

Vegetable  (mixed),  harvest.. 

Lettuce,  harvest 

Carrot,  topping 

Cotton,  pick 

Cantaloup,  harvest 

Grapefruit,  harvest 

Melon,  cap. 

Lettuce: 

Harvest. 

Seed,  harvest 

Lemon,  pick ........ 

Orange,  barveet. 

Dry -onion,  harvest 

Tangerine,  barrest 


44.488 

6,045 

14,755 

488 

4.0B2 

14,645 

20,016 

785,067 

4.036 

447 

170 

ia$55 

881.458 

106,203 

23,428 

1,480 

60,424 

4,010 

0,021 

5,082 

880 

57 

1,047 

1,812 

1,680 

108 

6.021 

46,200 

7,663 

26,931 

77,745 

51,134 

8,467 

528.070 
1611 

366.031 
0.111 
0,287 
8,089 


Earnings 
(or  hours 
worked 


$41878 

4.851 

11572 

840 

4.047 

nose 

24.115 

845,510 

4,401 

510 

367 

16, 121 

880.801 

122,026 

27.084 

1.465 

60.884 

7.380 

0.136 

8,586 

325 

62 

1,164 

1,678 

1,588 

113 

6,452 

56.901 

6,046 

23.894 

80,047 

48.863 

11003 

0Oi7tt 
8.742 

187,844 
8,744 
0.734 
8,043 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


$aoo 

.06 
.86 
.80 
1.00 
.88 

Lao 

L15 
1.00 

1.14 
1.40 
1.40 
1.02 
1.16 
1.18 
LIS 

1.18 
1.84 

.03 
1.51 

.06 
LOO 
1.11 
L38 

.oe 

L06 
.07 

L28 
.79 
.87 

L16 
.85 

L42 

L15 
L4S 

.08 

.00 

LOO 

.00 


State  and 
reporting  area 


Arkansas:  West  Mem- 
phis. 
Colorado: 

Statewide 


Western  slope. 


San  Lois  Valley.. 
Arkansan  Valley. 


Northern 

Illinois:  Northern. 
Iowa:  Muscatine.. 
Indiana: 

Northwest 


Crop  activity 


Cotton,  pick  and  puD. 


Sugar  beet,  preharvest 

Pickle,  harvest 

Tomato,  harvest  (pick  and 
load). 

Spinach,  harvest... 

Onion,  harvest y^ .. 

Tomato,  harvest 

Carrot,  harvest 

Tomato,  harvest .... 

Pickle,  harvest 


Northeast. 


Kansas:  South  western . 

Michigan :  Statewide. . 

MonUna:  Statewide.. 

Nebraska:  Sutewide„ 

New  Mexico:  Las  Cru- 
oes. 

Oregon:  Rogue  River.. 

Texas: 

Big  Spring 

El  Paso 

Lubbock 

Dallas 

Utah:  North  OeotiaL. 


Wisconsin: 

Nortbeast.... 
East  Central. 


Wyoming:  Statewide.. 


Apple,  harvest 

Cucumber,  harvest 

Tomato,  harvest 

Cacamber,  harvest 

Pepper,  harvest . . 

Tomato,  harvest 

Lettuce,  harvest 

Sugarbeet.  preharvest. 

Pickle,  harvest 

Sugarbeet,  preharvest. 

do.. 

Tomato,  pick 


Pear,  harvest. 


Boon 
worked 


Cotton,  all  activities 

do 

do 

....do 

PlckV.  harvest- 

MisoeUaneoas      vegetaMe, 
harvest. 

Apide,  harvest 

Lettaos,  harvest......—-... 

Celery,  harvest 

Pickle,  harvest 

Sugarbeet,  pceharvesL _ 


110,800 


384,081 

138,076 

0.025 

1180 

8,204 

28,474 

6,700 

20,050 

19,630 

1004 

84.834 

LOSS 

8,008 

1046 

15,631 

11757 

17,865 

007.732 

131.722 

58L064 

10,786 

87,888 

83,854 

111611 

801847 

04.056 

4.481 

1030 


7,000 

7L084 

85,866 

110.125 

78,023 


Eaniisgs 
loThonrs 
worked 


$07,233 


486,170 

118.651 

10,870 

8,803 
11,021 
20,610 

6,248 
38.817 
14,008 

1540 
88,668 

LOSl 

0,1U 

1178 

21001 

16.700 

20,408 

841086 

143.312 

670,000 

21,764 

153,270 

31,407 
00,264 
38,878 
58,075 
1000 
4.083 


1515 

81,  OU 

87,471 

117,066 

85,000 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


$0.82 


LU 

.85 
1.20 

1.80 
1.83 

Lao 

1  09 

LW 

.78 

L94 
Lll 
LI6 
1.14 
L06 
L54 
1.82 
L13 
.84 
1.08 
L07 
LIO 

L75 

.83 

.88 
.04 
.82 

.90 

Lao 


1.83 
L15 
L04 
LOO 
LOO 


Bonrce:  Uj8.  DepartneBt  of  Labor,  Boreso  of  Employment  Secoilty.    Baported  tnm  records  sabmltted  by  employers  and  employer  pAynll  aadtts  by  Fann  lAbor 


e:  UJ8.  Departme 
repressBtaovea. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Arkansas 
CeTvs\ia  Statistics,  1959.  part  34,  pa«e  28. 
lists  the  average  cotton  wage  paid  in  that 
State  at  10  eects  an  hour,  as  opposed  to 
the  arerace  bracero  rate  paid  last  year 
at  82  cents  an  hour  fn  that  State.  Like- 
wise the  Texas  average  cotton  wage  paid 
in  the  same  census  publication  for  19S9 
is  bated  at  73  cents  an  hour  as  opposed 
to  the  braoero  rate  last  year  of  83  to  M 
cents  per  hour. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bracero  proerram 
is  teading  the  wage  rate  tn  many  States 
not  depressing  the  same. 


COMUTTTEE,  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

•nxe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uruier 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  [Mr.  Enyeutsm]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PXXnNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  brief  moment  today  to  dis- 
cms  the  action  taken  by  the  House  yes- 
terday on  the  resolution  that  was  offered 
by  my  subcommittee  to  make  a  vi&it  to 
several  research  biformaiion  centers  in 
Europe  which  figure  importantly  in  our 
current  Investigation,  but  before  I  dis- 
cuaa  that  I  shoxild  like  to  note  for  stu- 
dents of  journalism  how  a  story  about  a 
subject  like  this  can  be  treated  in  various 
ways  by  various  reporters.  It  would 
certainly  be  my  hope  that  the  professors 
of  journalism  would  use  the  coverage  of 
this  story,  which  appeaxed  this  morning 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  oiie  example 
of  how  you  can  write  a  story  to  bring  out 
one  particular  facet  of  a  situation  as  it 
transpires.  I  thought  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  lead  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
story.     It  states: 

The  House  voted  164  to  119  today  to  deny 
a  HouM  Junket  to  Moecow  to  Representative 
ROMAK  PuciNsia,  even  after  he  promised  he 
would  leave  a  beauty  oonteat  winner  8ec«- 
tary  at  bomai 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  story  ia 
one  of  Washington's  most  highly  re- 
^?ected  Journalists.  Certainly  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  him.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  way  he  chose  to  handle 
this  story.  That  is  his  privilege  For 
20  years  I  exercised  that  same  privilege. 
I  am  sure  there  have  been  occasions 
when  those  I  wrote  about  did  not  q\iite 
agree  with  the  manner  in  which  I  han- 
dled a  story.  I  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  try  to  influence  any  member 
of  the  press  on  how  he  should  approach 
a  story.  But  having  said  all  this  I 
would  not  want  the  Implication  in  this 
story  to  stand  without  the  record  show- 
ing that  I  do  not  believe  It  correct  for 
this  particular  iMd  to  Imi^  \fg  innuendo, 
or  otherwise,  that  I  had  made  some  aort 
of  promise  here  to  leave  a  beau^  coo- 
test  winner  secretary  at  home  and  that 
we  had  originally  intended  to  %^^  a 
beauty  contest  winner  secretary  alonff. 
but  only  after  prodding  by  the  Houae  In 
an  effort  to  bring  about  support  for  the 
resolution,  did  we  make  such  a  promise. 
The  author  of  this  particular  article  may 
not  have  Intended  such  an  impression  but 
as  I  read  the  lead,  that  is  the  impression 
I  get  and  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 


nothing  to  even  remotely  Justify  such  a 
suggestion. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  story  knows  that  the  committee  ^ad 
no  Intentton  of  taking  any  secretary 
along.  Had  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla,  who  raised  the  question  in  the 
first  Instance,  read  the  resolution,  he 
would  have  found  that  it  would  have 
been  Impossible  to  even  consider  taking 
a  secretary  because  the  resolution  Itself. 
House  Resolution  314.  specifically  desig- 
nated the  people  that  coukl  go.  and 
those  were  five  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  two  scientists,  I  had  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  who  the  two  scientists 
were  that  were  going,  and  I  told  the 
House  yesterday  who  the  two  scientists 
were  that  were  going.  So  I  think  if  a 
journaJist  wants  to  have  a  little  levity 
with  a  Member  of  Congress,  certainly 
tliat  is  his  privilege,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  nmnlng  a  picture  of  the 
young  secretary  and  myself  and  the  big 
story  did  create  the  impression  that  we 
had  Intended  to  take  the  secretary.  Such 
an  impression  was  wrong. 

He  further  states  that  Mr.  Pucissiu 
had  ducked  answering  the  question  in 
the  first  faistance.  I  think  if  anybody 
wishes  to  read  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings he  will  find  I  had  replied  im- 
mediately to  the  question  asked  by  my 
colleague  from  California,  I  think  my 
colleague  from  Cahfomla  knew  that  the 
young  lady  was  not  contemplated  to  go 
on  this  trip,  and  I  suspect  that  he  asked 
the  question  as  a  little  form  of  needling 
another  Ifember  of  Congreaa.  But  hav- 
ing said  all  this.  I  regret  that  the  House 
took  the  action  it  did  yesterday,  and 
I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee to  resubmit  a  resolution  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  My  committee  is  now 
conducting  hearings  on  very  important 
legislation.  I  think  that  we  all  realize 
the  great  problems  that  confront  us  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout 
the  world  in  this  whole  field  of  excharig- 
Ing  sclentlflc  Information.  We  in  this 
country  spend  $17.5  billion  a  year  for 
research  and  development.  This  Is  very 
Important  work.  I  think  it  is  Incimibent 
upon  this  Nation,  as  other  nations  are 
doing,  to  make  this  information  aa 
quickly  and  as  readily  available  to  other 
scientists  as  possible. 

I  have  said  many  thnes  before  my  com- 
mittee that  I  would  be  the  last  man  to 
propose  restrictions  on  the  scientific 
mind,  because  who  is  going  to  Judge  what 
marvels  may  come  out  of  a  scientific 
mind? 

Up  until  1942.  Einstein  was  considered 
by  many  as  aomewhat  a  crackpot  in 
the  scientific  community  and.  yet,  thank 
God.  that  tn  1942.  we  had  a  man  named 
Einstein  to  help  us  put  together  a  for- 
Ruila  for  an  atomic  bomb  which  helped 
to  shorten  World  War  II  and  save  mll- 
Uons  of  American  lives  and  the  lives  of 
other  people  as  well.  So  it  la  not  up  to 
me  to  sit  in  judgment  ever  on  the  work 
of  scientists,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  high  cost  of  scientific  re- 
search. Therefore,  it  se«na  to  me  we 
can  reach  the  very  epitome  of  efficiency 
if  we  make  available  to  our  scientists  a 
service  which  will  make  the  exchange  of 


scientific  knowledge  and  information 
readily  available.  I  am  certain  that  sci- 
entisU  will  impose  tiieir  own  rtig/^rpiinp 
against  waste  and  duplication  once  they 
have  a  means  of  quickly  retrieving  re- 
search completed  by  other  scientists. 
This  is  what  my  committee  Is  now  doing. 
I  said  yesterday  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size today,  it  is  tragic  that  every  other 
major  nation  in  the  world  today  is 
moving  along  In  the  direction  of  setting 
up  national  information  centers  for  the 
exchange  of  research  flowing  out  of  its 
universities  but  our  own  country  is  still 
behind  on  that  score.  I  am  certain 
majiy  diverse  factors  motivated  my  fel- 
low Members  yesterday  in  rejecting  our 
resolution.  I  am  sure  they  may  have 
had  their  own  reasons  for  taking  the  ac- 
tion they  did  take — perhaps  we  called 
the  resolution  up  at  the  wrong  time,  call- 
ing it  up  on  Monday  when  many  of  our 
Members  are  away  or.  perhapa.  other 
factors  are  involved.  But.  it  is  certainly 
my  hope  that  the  Corigress  will  permit 
the  subcommittee  to  visit  some  of  the 
other  centers  so  that  we  can  see  what 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  doing  in 
this  very  important  field. 

I  had  not  mentioned  th&  gentleman 
from  California  by  name,  but  since  I  did 
refer  to  his  remarks  and  I  see  the  gentle- 
man on  his  feet,  if  he  wishes  me  to  yield, 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  was  liot  present  during 
all  of  the  gentleman's  remarks  which 
alluded  to  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Perhaps,  I  might 
read  to  the  gentleman  the  Chicago 
Tribune  story  which  was  provoked  by  the 
question  he  raised.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  do  this  so  that  the  gentleman 
will  know  what  was  said. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  had  not  seen  the 
newspaper  story  nor  would  I  care  to 
comment  on  ik 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Perhaps  I  should 
read  it  to  the  gentleman  before  he  pro- 
ceeds so  he  may  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  The  Chicago  Tribune  story 
this  morning  said: 

The  House  voted  164  to  119  today  to  deny 
«  Junket  to  Ifoacow  to  Representative 
BouAM  PTTCxKaKi  eTBU  after  he  promised  ho 
would  leave  a  beauty  contest  winner  secre- 
tary at  home. 

Of  course,  no  such  promise  had  been 
made  because  no  such  promise  was 
necessary;  nobody  intended  to  take  this 
young  lady  or  any  other  young  lady  on 
this  trip. 

Mr.  GUBSER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  or  misunderstanding 
which  may  exist  between  the  newspaper 
and  him.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  I  aAed  for  a  point  of  infor- 
mation and  the  gentleman  responded  to 
my  question.  Now  this  is  a  traditional 
procedure,  and  I  think  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  come  to  the  point 
where  it  is  Improper  here  for  a  Member 
to  request  information  and  to  get  an 
honest  answer. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  Xkot  the  slight- 
est quarrel  with  the  gentkauoi  for  asking 
his  question. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    That  is  right. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knew  that  this  particular  young 
lady  was  not  scheduled  to  go  on  a  trip, 
but  he  still  has  the  privilege  and  the 
right  to  ask  a  question.  He  asked  the 
question  and  I  gave  him  the  answer.  I 
gave  him  a  fiat,  categorical  answer  and 
then  this  story  says  that  Mr.  Pucinski 
ducked  answering  the  question  the  first 
time.  The  Record  will  show  that  I  an- 
swered the  gentleman  the  first  time,  even 
though  he  might  not  have  heard  me,  and 
I  certainly  emphasized  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  young  lady  was  not  scheduled 
and  never  had  been  scheduled  to  go  on 
any  trip  with  my  committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  Record  does  veri- 
fy exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  idea  whether  the 
gentleman  revised  and  extended  his  re- 
mar  Ics. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now  the  gentleman 
is  welcome  to  look  at  the  original  record 
and  the  gentleman  will  find  that  I  did 
not  revise  this  particular  statement. 
Iliere  is  one  point  I  want  to  emphasize 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  I  answered  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the 
young  lady  had  never  been  contemplated 
to  go  on  any  trip.  His  question  took  me 
by  complete  surprise  becaxise  we  never 
even  thought  of  this.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  that  after  I  gave  the  answer 
that  I  did  to  the  gentleman,  this  news- 
paper interpreted  my  answer  as  a  prom- 
ise that  she  will  not  go.  Well,  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  journalist  is  entitled  to  inter- 
pret news  as  he  sees  it,  and  if  that  is  the 
way  the  gentleman  saw  it,  that  certainly 
is  his  right  and  privilege  and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  in  the  world  to  argue  with 
him  about  that. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  might  say,  as  one  of 
those  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  yester- 
day during  the  debate  and  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  he  gave  the 
correct  answer  on  the  first  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  so  there  was 
no  necessity  for  him  to  change  his  word- 
ing In  the  permanent  Ricord.  I  have 
read  the  Record  here  today,  and  it  is 
exactly  as  I  heard  It  when  I  sat  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
It  certainly  helps  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  Record  does  speak  for  itself.  I  have 
sat  here  in  the  Congress  for  a  long  time 
and  watched  the  press  report  the  news. 
I  must  emphasize,  as  one  who  has  en- 
gaged in  this  practice  for  20  years,  that 
I  would  violently  object  and  strenuously 
oppose  any  sort  of  restrictions  on  the 
complete  freedom  to  interpret  the  news 
by  our  Journalists.  I  think  the  men  who 
write  the  stores,  for  whatever  their  rea- 
sons may  be,  must  be  the  final  judge.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  can 
weaken  democracy  faster  than  if  we  or 
anybody  else  other  than  the  bonaflde 
editors  decided  to  sit  as  an  arbiter  In 
Judging  how  news  should  be  handled 
but  students  of  Journalism  ought  to  see 
this   story   because   of    the   interesting 


manner  in  which  it  was  handled.  I  am 
certain  my  former  colleagues  in  the 
newspaper  profession  will  quickly  recog- 
nize the  real  piu-pose  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  story  was  handled,  and  since 
I  engaged  In  this  practice  myself,  I  can 
appreciate  the  reporter's  technique.  But 
I  think  students  of  Journalism  ought  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  a  story  by  an 
enterprising  reporter.  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  today  Just  in  case  there 
Lb  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  our 
committee  requested  permission  to  make 
this  trip  for  the  most  serious  of  reasons. 
Members  of  this  committee  are  all  highly 
respected  Members  of  this  Congress,  and 
the  two  scientists  who  have  been  selected 
to  go  with  the  committee,  if  approval  \a 
ultimately  granted,  are  two  of  the  most 
highly  respected  people  in  the  scientific 
commimity.  While  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  California  asked  the  question 
in  good  faith  and  in  all  sincerity.  I  would 
not  want  anybody  to  get  the  Impression 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  or 
the  scientists  going  on  this  contemplated 
trip  have  been  contemplating  taking 
along  some  secretary  or  diverting  their 
attention  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  this  statement.  I  certcdnly 
want  to  Join  v^th  him  and  let  him  know 
that  I,  for  one,  was  not  intending  to  cast 
any  reflection  whatsoever  upon  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  who  might  be  go- 
ing on  this  proposed  trip  to  Russia.  So 
that  the  gentleman  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  motivation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  I  wovild  like  him 
to  know  that  Just  within  the  last  2 
weeks  this  yoimg  lady  whom  I  men- 
tioned was  sent  to  California  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
investigate  a  bus  accident  which.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  absolutely  no  Jurisdiction 
over  whatsoever.  So.  because  her  talents 
are  diversified  and  because  she  is  a  ver- 
satile person,  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  just  how  far  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  was  going  to  extend  her 
talents.  So  I  asked  the  question  In  good 
faith,  not  expecting  or  Intending  to  em- 
barrass the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Thank  you.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  young  lady's  travels  be- 
cause she  is  In  no  way  associated  with 
my  staff  uid  I  can  only  speak  for  my 
subcommittee,  but  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  again,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that 
no  such  intentions  were  had  on  the  part 
of  this  committee. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an- 
other aspect  of  this  whole  situation.  In 
reporting  this  action,  and  I  am  sure  In 
reporting  the  action  we  took  today  in 
permitting  nine  Members  of  the  House  tcf 
attend  the  NATO  parliamentary  con- 
ferences, emd  as  we  did  some  time  ago, 
and  in  permitting  a  large  delegation  of 
Members,  some  of  whom  voted  against 
our  resolution,  to  attend  the  conference 
In  Yugoslavia,  I  have  noticed  that  so 
often  these  trips  by  Members  of  Congress 
are  referred  to  as  Junkets. 


Now,  you  cannot  quarrel  with  the  use 
of  the  word  "Junket."  because  certainly 
Webster  defines  It  In  many  ways.  One 
definition  of  the  word  "Junket"  is  a  trip 
tor  pleasure.  Another  definition  which 
Webster  gives  to  the  word  "Jimket"  is  a 
trip  by  officials  at  public  exr>ense.  How- 
ever. I  think  all  in  all  the  word  "Junket" 
has  taken  on  a  coiuiotatlon  of  a  pleasure 
trip,  something  that  one  is  dc^ng  for  his 
own  personfid  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment. Certainly  over  the  years  the  press 
has  created  this  impression. 

Perhaps  in  many  instances  the  press 
might  be  perfectly  Justified  in  describing 
a  trip  as  a  Junket  for  pleasure,  but  if  you 
will  look  at  the  resolution  we  introduced 
yesterday  where  we  proposed  to  visit 
seven  national  world  renowned  informa- 
tion centers  in  seven  nations  In  11  days, 
one  will  quickly  draw  the  conclusion  that 
certainly  this  particular  trip  was  no 
pleasure  trip.  I  would  say  instead  that 
it  was  a  marathon  engaged  in  by  a  group 
of  dedicated  Congressmen  to  see  as  much 
as  they  possibly  could  of  this  very  Im- 
portant problem  of  information  in  the 
research  field  in  a  very  limited  time.  So 
It  would  be  erroneous  for  anyone,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  term  the  trip  that  was  pro- 
posed by  this  committee  as  a  pleasure 
Jimket.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
give  a  favorable  report  so  that  we  may 
again  bring  this  matter  before  the  House. 
It  woxild  be  tragic  if  this  committee  of 
Congress  which  has  worked  so  hard  and 
diligently  and  sincerely  and  honestly  in 
pursuing  a  very  important  subject  here 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  Investi- 
gate these  matters  to  see  what  other 
countries  are  doing  so  that  we  can  re- 
port our  own  views  and  recommendations 
In  our  final  report. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OP  THE  TVA 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  recently 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  leading  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent Issued  statements  that  have  been 
alarming  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  and 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  In  a  press 
statement  some  weeks  ago  he  said  that 
if  he  were  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  he  would  sell  the  TVA  to  private 
enterprise.  Last  month  one  of  my  col- 
leagues addressed  a  letter  to  him  asking 
if  he  were  serious  about  his  intention. 
Last  week  he  wrote  back  that  he  was 
serious  and  would  sell  TVA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  that  a 
man  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  basic 
concept  of  government  and  the  intellect 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
would  make  such  a  proposal,  to  slash 
up,  divide,  and  destroy  an  institution 
that  is  so  important  not  only  to  the 
seven -State  area  that  it  serves  as  a  power 
producing  and  distributing  agency  but 
to  all  the  Nation.    To  deny  the  great 
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U  perfomui  to  all  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States  m  a  me&na  of  deter- 
Blning  tfae  aetaal  cost  of  producing 
power:  to  stop  the  TVA  f^rom  provtdtnc 
a  jMTdstiek  far  this  imrpose  for  all 
power-produclns  agencies  In  the  United 
States,  would  be  wasteful  and  foolhardy. 
Every  time  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  world  oomes  to  visit  the  United 
States,  almost  without  ezcepUoD  he  stops 
t3  Tiew  the  great  development  of  the 
TVA.  Personally.  I  think  the  people  o< 
Tennessee  would  be  utterly  stupid  to  vote 
for  a  man  for  President  who  had  this 
idea.  If  this  man  were  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  made  the 
ofler  to  seU  the  TVA  I  believe  he  might 
be  successful  because  I  know  of  the  er- 
roneous publicity  the  TVA  has  had  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  caused  many  Members  to  vote 
against  it  in  the  past. 

Of  course,  this  man  is  being  consist- 
ent, he  has  always  opposed  TVA.  but 
I  believe  that  with  the  influence  and  the 
prestige  of  his  Office  if  he  should  be  Pres- 
ident  and  make  such  a  proposition  it 
might  be  accepted.  Particularly  with 
the  Increase  in  the  number  of  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  from  the  South. 
something  which  we  also  deplore.  But 
If  this  should  become  a  reality  the  Dixon- 
Yates  deal  of  a  few  years  ago.  which 
was  an  attempt  to  t^j»ifp  over  part  of  our 
area,  would  look  like  a  penny-ante  poker 
game  In  comparison  with  what  would 
happen  in  this  country  with  the  sale  of 
the  TVA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  people 
of  our  own  country  will  stand  up  and 
take  note  as  to  exactly  what  this  man  is 
proposing  when  he  offers  to  destroy  this 
great  institution  which  is  serving  a 
seven-State  area  in  the  South  and  which 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  providing  a  great  service  to 
all  ttie  Nation  tn  the  area  of  power  pro- 
duction, cost  analyses,  and  the  yardstick 
for  power  cost  to  an  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Edmondsok]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  tfae  gen- 
tleman's comments  are  certainly  timely. 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  about 
30  days  ago  I  shared  a  considerable  con- 
cern about  some  statements  that  the 
same  distinguished  son  of  a  Western 
State  had  made  in  a  visit  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Oklahoma  when  he 
made  the  statement  that  he  was  in 
agreement  with  Life  magazine's  descrip> 
tion  of  the  Arkansas  River  project  as  the 
granddaddy  of  all  pc«rk  barrel  projects 
and  he  thought  it  should  be  reexamined. 
But  if  there  Is  any  comfort  in  the 
thought  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Basal  to  this  fact,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  hds  attention  that  within  the 
last  48  hours  the  same  gentleman,  hav- 
hig  observed  the  fact  that  people  were 
leaving  hts  banner  by  the  thousands  In 
Oklahoma  because  of  this  statement 
about  the  rtver  project,  this  same  gentle- 
n^  has  come  out  with  a  statement  that 
he    has   now   repudiated    his   previous 


statement  He  has  now  decided  It  ts  a 
great  project*  notwithstaxuling  the  fact 
that  he  has  gone  on  record  against  it 
eight  times  in  the  last  5  years.  In  other 
words,  he  has  had  a  shotgun  conversion 
and  he  Is  now  strong  for  this  project  in 
Oklahoma. 

So.  perhaps,  if  there  Is  jxist  a  Uttle 
heat  on  the  subject  of  the  gentleman's 
program  down  in  Tennessee,  we  will  see 
another  shotgun  conversion. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  contribution. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  B4ILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recommend  for  the  reading 
and  study  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
entitled  'Changing  the  Space  Program- 
which  appeared  in  the  October  29  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  need  to 
go  forward  with  the  conquest  of  space 
despite  the  announced  decision  by  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  taking  the  Soviet  Uh- 
lon  out  of  the  so-called  race  to  the  moon. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  fact  that 
we  have  entered  a  new  age  of  scientific 
exploration  and  conquest  and  that  we 
must  proceed  without  vacillation,  doubt, 
or  fluctuations  of  faith  dependent  on 
alternative  claims  upon  our  genius  and 
resources  or  the  varying  emotions  and 
intentions  of  rival  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stood  hi  the  well 
of  this  House  many  times  and  denied 
that  we  were  in  a  moon  race  with  Rus- 
sia. We  have  elected  to  go  to  the  moon 
for  certain  scientific  reasons  as  part  of 
the  general  exploration  oC  outer  space; 
that  by  developing  techniques  to  do  this, 
we  will  have  the  teclmiqiie  to  fully  ex- 
plore outer  space  arid  to  bring  back  from 
it  the  benefits  that  will  inure  to  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  would  please  a 
rival  power  which  seeks  leadership  in 
the  field  of  outer  space  than  to  have  us 
accept  their  word  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  to  the  moon.  It  is  a  fine  ploy 
to  lead  us  into  a  sense  of  security  and 
then  to  turn  around  emd  destroy  our 
prestige  by  doing  what  they  say  they  are 
not  intending  to  do.  We  are  not  going 
to  allow  Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  trust,  to  tell 
this  country  where  it  should  go  or  to  lead 
it  in  this  important  area. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 
Cbakgino  thm  Spacb  Pkoobam 
Plan*  of  tlM  National  Aerooautlos  and 
Bpsea  Administration  for  a  mooo  landli^ 
by  1970  ar9  not  fixed.  Imaiutable,  unalterBt>ta^ 
and  beyond  amendnMnt.  Qood  oocaslon  may 
aria*  lor  deferring  tba  tarf«t  dat« — or  haa- 
tening  it.  Reaaona  may  develop  for  cutting 
down  the  $62  billion  appropriation  authori- 
sation, or  for  increasing  It. 

Therw  are  two  reasoiui  given  for  changing 
the  apao«  program  that  really  do  not  aeem 
relevant.     One  la  that  tt  should  be  eltared 


so  as  to  penalt  the  diversion  of  more  fuads 
to  research  in  bloiogy  and  othar  seteaow. 
Tha  othar  one  U  that  the  space  program 
should  now  be  scrapped  because  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  disclosed  that  the  Soviet 
Unfon  is  leaving  the  race  to  the  moon. 

This  country  needs  to  carry  forward  a  pro- 
fram  In  outer  rpac*  that  wUl  push  Its  tech- 
i^lo«ry  forward  at  a  sound  and  rapid  rata. 
The  fact  that  we  land  a  man  oo  the  moon 
Is  far  leas  Important  than  tha  fact  that  In 
trying  to  do  so  we  are  plvlng  a  focus  to  a 
vast  expansion  of  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge.  When  we  have  that  knowledge 
tn  hand,  we  may  choose  to  use  It  to  nccom- 
plJsh  a  different  objective,  or  many  different 
objectives.  As  a  remit  ot  the  lunar  landing 
program  we  will  have  acquired  by  1S70.  if 
not  the  capacity  to  actually  land  a  man  on 
the  nvoon,  a  facUlty  In  the  whole  gamut  of 
apace  science  that  otherwise  w*  never  could 
hnve  acquired. 

We  need  to  go  forward  with  the  conquest 
of  space.  That  need  U  not  altered,  dtmtn- 
Ished,  expanded  or  Increased,  or  Influenced 
In  any  way  by  the  equally  valid  needs  of  scf- 
enoe  that  arlae  in  other  OeJda.  Tbe  exlsU 
ence  of  the  nwon  program  Is  no  exctue  ft* 
neglecting  the  biological  sclencaa,  or  social 
objectives  of  other  kinds.  These  are  abso. 
lute  needs,  too.  We  are  not  In  an  either /op 
predicament. 

Apparently,  the  Soviet  Unkm  ts  la  a  por- 
tion where  It  most  ehooee.  The  anguish 
with  whiai  this  choice  to  gat  out  of  the  race 
to  the  moon  has  been  made  ts  suggested  by 
what  Soviet  leaders  have  said  In  the  pMl 
Last  Auguat.  In  a  speech  on  the  explolU  of 
Tltov.  Khrushchev  said. 

•The  Cicplolta  of  our  cosmonauts  reflect  tha 
great  achievement  of  our  economy,  science, 
and  technology.  They  demonstrate  the  great 
advantages  of  tbe  Socialist  system." 

Pravda,  exulting  In  Sorlei  spcM:«  achlev«- 
menu,  raid  tn  March  l»ei,  that  "the  euc- 
ceeaeB  of  the  Socialist  state  are.  flg\iratlv«ly. 
a  multistage  rocket  which  will  unfailing 
put  all  peoplea  Into  tha  orbit  of  commu- 
nism." 

Soviet  superiority,  said  Marshal  K.  A.  Ver- 
shlnln.  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Air  Porce.  "Is  not 
a  temporary  advantage  •  •  •  but  Is  a  con- 
ctantly  active  factor  In  the  superiority  of  our 
Soelaltst  country  over  tha  capitalist  ooun- 
trles.- 

R«d  Star.  In  Vebnuu^  1961.  said  the 
launching  of  a  rocket  toward  Venus  repra- 
sented  "one  of  the  graphic  proofs  of  the  So- 
cialist system's  Incontestable  superiority  over 
the  capitalist  system." 

The  opportvmlty  to  make  similar  boasts 
abont  an  early  moon  landing  la  one  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  forgo  with  great  regret. 
We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  they  have  for- 
gone that  opporttmlty.  In  any  case,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  hardly  devise  an  ac- 
cordloo-Uke  program.  Involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  that  can  be  altered  and 
amended  from  week  to  week  to  fit  the  fluctu- 
ating declarations  of  Premier  Khrushchev's 
Intentlone.  We  need  a  space  program  that 
fits  OUT  Intentions  and  not  his  tntentloaa. 
or  professed  Intent  loos. 

This  country  needs  to  go  forward  Into  tha 
space  age.  In  that  aga.  every  town  and  city 
and  village  wUl  become  a  port  up>on  that 
great  sea  which  Is  tha  sky.  Thla  circum- 
stance will  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the 
horlzona  of  an  mankind.  It  will  put  Into 
the  hands  of  mortals  greater  power  tlian  they 
ever  have  poeeeeeed  to  shape  their  own  en- 
vironment. The  vision  of  this  futurv  world 
has  lUmnlned  the  minds  of  young  people, 
thrUled  them  with  the  poaslbtlltles  of  thU 
new  epoch  in  man's  destiny,  awakened  their 
Interest  and  excitement  In  the  advancement 
of  all  hunum  knowledge.  We  have  entered 
a  new  age  of  scientific  exploration  and  con- 
qneet.  We  must  proceed  tn  it  without  vacil- 
lation,  doubt  or  mrctuatione  of  faith  de- 
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pendent  on  altemattve  nlahns  npon  oar 
genius  and  resourcee  or  the  varying  emotions 
and  Intentions  of  rlva3  powers. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Raitdaix  for 
Wednesday.  October  30.  and  Thursday, 
October  31,  on  account  of  ofiDcial  busi- 
ness— appearance  before  Regional  Con- 
ference of  National  Association  of  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoEVKN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martik  of  Nebraska ) ,  for  1  hour,  on  Oc- 
tober 30. 

Mr.  PucnisKi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoLLiNc) ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lecgett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoixiNC) ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
charts  and  tables. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recobd.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Powell  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$742.50. 

Mr.  Fnto. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  FuLTOif  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Nelskw. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoLLiMC)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  PURCELU 


ENROLLED   JOUTT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exsimlned  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

B.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
19W,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  81  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  October  30.  1963.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXBCDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  eicecutive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1S30.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
(Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities relating  to  providing  aviation  war 
risk  Insurance  as  of  September  30,  1963,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  blU  to  revise  the  procedures 
established  by  the  HawaU  Statehood  Act. 
Public  Law  86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  tlie  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prt^jer 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interkx*  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3735.  A  bill  to  set  aside 
certain  lands  In  Montana  for  the  Indians  of 
the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  872) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCEUj:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Ho\ise  Joint  Resolution  778.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law  and  the  International  (Rome)  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law,  and  au- 
thorizing appropriations  therefor;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  673).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  779.  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  ot 
January  28,  1948,  relating  to  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  South  Pacific  Commission,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize certain  appropriations  thereunder  for 
the  fiscal  years  1904  and  1965;  witiumt 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  674).  Referred  to 
the  Conamlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.     - 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  558.  Re8Cdutl(xi  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  777,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  In 
order  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations and  to  modify  the  personnel 
security  procedures  for  contractor  nnployees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  875).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  569.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8864.  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  pxirpoees;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  876) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

HJl.  8963.  A  bUl  to  impose  qtiota  limita- 
tions on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HH.  8963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  site  of  tbe  Amelung  Glassworks. 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  in  the  Registry  of 
National  Historic  Landmarks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 

H  Jt.  8954.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices within  the  continental  United  States, 
within  Alaska,  or  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS:  ^ 

HJl.  8955.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  cojAxuc- 

tlon  of  needed  public  works  and  othivfacili- 

tles  In  areas  of  extremely  high  uinaploy- 

ment;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubllcnWorks. 

By  Mr.  RAINS:  W 

H.R.  8956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  to  make  expenditures  to 
correct  substantial  defects  in  one-  to  four- 
family  dwellings  covered  by  mortgages  in- 
sured thereunder,  or  to  compensate  home- 
owners for  such  defects:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJt.  8957.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  a 
program  to  Improve  the  humane  care,  com- 
fort, and  welfare  of  laboratory  animals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H  Jl.  8958.  A  bin  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  on  the  public  domain;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

HJl.  8959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Minereil  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
as  amended.  In  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  on  the  public  domain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.8960.  A  bin  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  36.  1930. 
as  amended,  in  order  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  coal  on  the  public  domain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Ccnciirrent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  domestic 
transportation  needs  should  be  given  pri- 
ority over  certain  grain  shipments  to  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Intecstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  560.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a 
new  seal  and  press  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
HJt.  8961.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Marie  Evans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJt.  8962.  A  bUl  f or  the  nUet  ot  Bamon 
Angeles.  Jr..  MJ>4  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJt.  8963.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Glullano;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HALPERN: 
HJt.  8964.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Dledre 
Reglna  Shore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  J0EL80N: 
HJt.  0966.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  ot  Nuwart 
Mellkyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  KINO  of  Calif ornU: 
HJl.  88M.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 

tlca  Dominie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

dlclAry. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
HJl.  89«7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lynette 

M&rgaret  Warrllow;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

JiuUclary. 

HJl.  8968.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mllka 

Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•  •         aefc     — »« 


senah 

Tuesday,  October  29, 1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  followlngr  the  exam- 
ple of  our  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
day  with  its  golden  hours  we  come  grate- 
f 111  for  a  laboring  place  in  Thy  vineyard, 
and  that  in  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet 
and  strong.  Thou  callest  us  to  be  fellow 
laborers  with  Thee. 

Forgive  the  petulance  of  our  impa- 
tience which  is  revealed  in  our  easy  dis- 
couragements, in  our  hasty  judgments, 
in  our  childish  outbursts  because  the 
kingdom  of  love  and  Justice  and  peace 
seems  too  long  delayed. 

Our  spirits  are  shadowed  by  the  pass- 
ing of  an  illustrious  son  of  Texas  and  of 
the  Nation,  who  in  perilous  times  served 
In  this  body  with  impressive  distinction 
and  dedication,  especially  in  complicated 
foreign  affairs.  As  this  day  we  lift  up 
In  grateful  memory  the  long,  faithful, 
national  stewardship  of  Thy  servant, 
Tom  Connally,  we  humbly  pray  that  we 
may  be  strengthened  to  play  our  part  in 
the  life  of  our  times,  to  think  clearly,  to 
speak  kindly,  to  act  bravely,  to  walk  in 
the  light  as  Thou  art  in  the  Ught.  to  keep 
the  faith,  to  finish  our  course,  and  then 
one  day,  falling  on  sleep,  to  gain  the 
crown — the  approval  of  the  Master  of  all 
good  workmen. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Huvphrkt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
October  28,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the   United    States    submitting    sundry 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  782) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business,  with  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hukphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowIng  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RiPOBT  ON  Tmx  I  AOKKSMKMTS  UNDCm  AOU- 
CtTLTUSAI,    TBAOE   DkVKLOPMKNT  AMD  ASSIST- 

AMcz  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Aesoclate  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agrlcult\ire,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  title  I  a^eements  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  for  the  month  of  September  1963 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire  and  Poreetry. 

AlCKNDMXMT  OF  COIOTCNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934, 
To  BXXICPT  CXBTAIN  OOVKXNMKNT  Em- 
PLOTEE8 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Commiinlcatlons  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  4(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
exempt  therefrom  "special  Government  em- 
ployees" as  defined  In  section  202(a) ,  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  76  Stat.  1121  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

BiPOBT  ON  INAOKQUATS  StUOIXS  TO  DXTBUCHfB 
FXASIBILITT    OF   MaEL-FLO   BTSTKMS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 


law,  a  report  on  Inadequate  studies  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  mall-fio  systems 
and  effect  of  systems  upon  operating  coeu 
at  the  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles 
poet  offices,  dated  October  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Repokt  on  Excxssivx  Costs  Inci-doid  dc 
Pucxs  FOB  Falcon  Miiwn.K  Components 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  Included  la 
prices  for  Falcon  missile  components  pur- 
chased from  AVCO  Corp.,  Crosley  division, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.! 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  under  a  negotiated  con- 
tract. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
October  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Rkpoxt  on  Unnxckssaxt  Costs  iNcirutB) 
BxcAUSK  OF  FAn.UKK  To  Standaroizx  Taop- 
ICAL  Wool  Taousxas 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
because  of  failure  to  standardize  tropical 
wool  trousers.  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  dated  October  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  aid  In  the  administration  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  Alaska,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  to  provide  for  the 
self-Bufflclency  of  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

TXANSFxa  OF  PncAN  Unit  of  Blackfir  In- 
dian laaiGATioN  PaoJKCT,  Montana 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
Plegan  unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Irrl- 
gaUon  project,  Montana,  to  the  landowners 
within  the  unit  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

CONVKTANCZ    OF    CXXTAIN    LANDS    TO    StaTX   OF 

Hawah 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  procedures  established  by  the 
Hawaii  Statehood  Act,  Public  Law  86-3,  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

BtTPaxMX  CoDBT  Dkcision  in  Casx  of  H.  J. 
Rtan  v.  PaxsiDENT  of  thx  Sen  ATS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice,  Washington. 
D.C.  Informing  the  Senate  that  on  October 
14.  1963,  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the 
appeal  for  want  of  jxirlsdlctlon  and  denied 
oerUorarl  In  H.  J.  Ryan  v.  President  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
rxpokts  rzlatino  to  pxtmons  fo«  fost 
Pbkfkbxncz  Classitxcation 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  I>epartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  acccx-dlng 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification 
iinder  the  act  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXPRESSION     OF     GRATITUDE    BY 
GUAM  LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Guam 
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Legislature,  signed  by  M.  U.  Lujan,  vice 
speaker,  expressing  the  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  that  legislature  for  the  Sen- 
ate passage  of  House  bills  6225  and  6481, 
relating  to  rehabilitation  and  urban  re- 
newal in  Guam,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  ccxnmlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Coomilttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  741.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  Influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  &93). 

By  Mr.  FONO.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1396.  A  bin  to  consent  to  the  Institution 
of  an  original  action  In  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  certain  land  and  prop- 
erty situated  within  that  State  (Rept.  No. 
5»4). 

By  Mr.  DIRELSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  section  41(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Rnemy  Act  (Rept.  No. 
595). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  2835.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
clrcxilt  and  district  judges  retired  from  reg- 
ular active  service  (Rept.  No.  696) . 

By  Mr.  SOOTT.  froca  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  4146.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  (Rept.  No.  697) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  716.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Pucdo  (Rept.  No.  699); 

S.  1129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
B.  BoUora  and  Earlene  BoUers  (Rept.  No. 
619); 

S.  1385.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
AlRzander  Doumanl    (Rept.  No.  600); 

S.  1446.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrelna 
VlseUl  (Rept.  No.  601); 

8.  1479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Demetrlos  Flesaaa  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Flessas 
(Rept.  No.  602); 

a  1516.  A  bill  f or  tJHe  relief  of  Ana  Mur- 
gelj  (Rept.  No.  808); 

8.  1812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey  (Rept.  No.  604); 

H£.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  secUons  384, 
367,  and  360  Of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
734,  767,  769)  and  to  add  a  new  eection  866 
K>  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceed- 
iogs  to  the  time  prescribed  by  section  57n 
of  the  BanlLruptcy  Act  (II  U.S.C.  OSn) 
(Rept.  No.  606); 

Hit.  1811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller  (Rept.  No.  606); 

HJl.  1346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson  (Rept.  No.  607); 

HR.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rozsl  Neuman  (Rept.  No.  608); 

HR.  2446.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen  (Sept.  No.  600); 

HA.  2754.  An  act  for  the  rtilef  of  Mer- 
cedes Robinson  Orr   (Rept.  No.  610); 

HJl.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
You  Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  You  Fong 
and  Lyn  Fong  T.  Hom)    (Rept.  No.  611); 

HA.  2068.  An  act  fon*  the  relief  of  Kad- 
mlerz  Kurmaa  and  Zdatolaw  Klormas  (Bept. 
No.  611) ; 

HA.  2066.  An  act  to  aaaend  section  1301 
of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  venue  generally  (Rept.  No.  620); 


HJt.  3S84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Suey 
Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and  Lee 
Shue  Chung)  (Rept.  No.  613) ; 

HJl.  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
B.  Montemayor,  Jr.  (Bept.  No.  614) ; 

HA.  6260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wai 
Chan  Cheng  Uu  (Rept.  No.  616) ;  and 

Hjr.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Interstate  school  district  by  Hanoiver, 
N.H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt..  and  to  an  agreement 
between  Hanover  School  District,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Norwich  Town  School  District, 
Vermont  (Rept.  No.  616) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1524.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hal  Tung 
Jung  and  Johnny  Jung  (Rept.  No.  617);  and 

S.  1737.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  BolU  (Rept.  No.  618) . 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  621 ) . 


WITHDRAWING  SUSPENSION  OP  A 
CERTAIN  ALIEN— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT  NO.  598) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  66) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
of  Joe  Quong,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon:  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows ;_ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  of 
Repretentativea  concurring),  That  the  Con- 
gress, In  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.A.  1256(a)),  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  in  the  ease  of  Joe  Quong 
( A^6S53S0)  vThlch  was  previously  granted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
592) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  an  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  In  order  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  such  act 
and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  non- 
rural  areas,  and  I  submit  a  report  there- 
on. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, including  a  graph  and  taMes,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  LMr.  OolowatekI 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowKBl  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

TTie  bill  (8.  2265)  to  tmaend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  Increase  the 
amoimt  of  assistance  under  such  act  and 
to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural 
areas,  reported  by  Mr.  Moasx,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  axid  Public  Welfare, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable   reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary: 

Frank  Kowalskl,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board; 

Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  dalms  Settlement 
Commission;  and 

LaVern  B.  DUweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 


BnJ»S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  folltjws: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  2264.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Marl j a 
Zupanclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2266.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  In  order  to  increaae  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such 
assistance  to  nonrural  areas;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 

reported  the  above  bill  from  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  appeara 

under  the  heading  "Report  of  a  Ootnmlttee.") 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

5.2266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fonlga  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1026;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request) : 

8.2267.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  88-T2 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  361  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
WITHDRAWINO      SUSPENSION      OP 
DEPORTATION     OP     A     CERTAIN 
ALIEN 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
(m  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deptortation 
of  Joe  Quong,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS.  A  DOCU- 
MENT ENTITLED  "UNITED  STATES 
ASTRONAUTS."  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  219)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  with  Illustrations,  a  document 
entitled  "United  States  Astronauts."  and 
ordering  additional  copies  printed,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adminiatratkm. 

(See  the  above  resohition  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  SnmroToir. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS.  A  DOCU- 
MENT ENTITLED  "UNITED  STATES 
ASTRONAUTS."  WITH  ADDITION- 
AL COPIES 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  18  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  selected  a  new 
group  of  trainees  for  the  astronaut  pro- 
gram. That  brings  to  30  the  number 
that  are  now  in  training  in  the  astro- 
naut program,  including  the  original 
seven  Mercury  astronauts.  The  exploits 
of  those  seven  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us,  to  all  Americans,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
whole  world.  Their  100  percent  success- 
ful completion  of  these  dangerous  mis- 
sions is  triily  an  acconplishment  of 
which  all  of  lis  may  be  justly  proud.  For 
one  thing,  it  proves  that  we  still  possess 
In  this  cotmtry  that  spirit  for  bold  ad- 
venture and  willingness  to  explore  the 
unknown  that  made  this  country  great. 
God  grant  that  we  never  lose  that  spirit. 

The  original  7  were  chosen  on  April  9. 
1959,  9  more  were  selected  on  September 

17.  1962.  and  14  were  added  on  October 

18.  1963.  America's  manned  exploits  in 
space  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  men, 
at  least  for  the  next  several  years.  They 
will  be  the  first  Americans  to  orbit  the 
earth  in  pairs,  rendezvous  in  space,  and 
live  in  the  hostile  environment  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time.  And  one  of  them. 
In  all  probability,  will  be  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  put  a  foot  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  Since  Mr.  Khrushchev  now  says 
that  the  Russians  have  no  manned  limar 
program,  perhaps  one  of  these  fine 
American  boys  will  be  the  first  human 
being  on  the  moon.  That  will  be  a  his- 
toric day  for  all  mankind. 

Of  these  30  men.  14  are  from  the  Air 
Force.  10  from  the  Navy.  2  from  the  Ma- 
rines, and  4  are  civilians.  In  addition, 
the  Air  Force  has  selected  six  men — five 
Air  Force  and  one  NASA  civilian— to  be 
pilots  in  the  research  effort  that  may 
lead  to  orbital  flight  in  the  X-20  or  other 
follow-on  military  programs. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  these 
men,  both  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  Americans  in  general,  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Di  Luzio,  staff  director  of  the  Space 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man, has  assembled  their  biographies 
and  photographs  into  a  single  document 
so  that  we  might  have  it  as  a  ready  refer- 
ence. 

I  therefore  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  printing  of  this  volume  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on^iRules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Beaolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
"United  States  ABtronauta"  prepared  for  the 
uae  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  by  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  be  printed  with  lllxistratlons  as 
a  Senate  document;  and  that  there  be  printed 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  tor  the  use  of  that  committee. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1963— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATINQ  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  247)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Englx)  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
248).  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  7885.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  249) .  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  250) .  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  House  bill  7885.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  251).  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7885. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  also  submitted  14  amend- 
ments (Nos.  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  257, 
258,  259.  260,  261.  262,  263, 264, and  265) . 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  7885.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  266  and  267).  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House 
bill  7885.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  268) .  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bill  7885.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  265) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
(x>mment  briefly  on  another  amendment 
that  I  am  sending  to  the  desk,  because 
of  the  discussion  that  was  had  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  differs  from  the  pro- 
posal that  was  being  discussed,  which 
Is  the  proposal  in  the  bill,  and  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  not  vote 
for.  I  shall  offer  the  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  this  subject.  The  following 
Is  the  amendment: 

On  page  30  strike  out  lines  10  to  17  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"S»c.  264.  Restrictions  on  Assistancs. — 
(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  im- 
der  authority  of  this  act  may  be  used  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  any  country  covered  by 
this  title  In  which  the  government  has  come 
to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
a  prior  government  which  has  been  chosen 
In  free  and  democratic  elections. 


"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to 
any  country  If,  foUowlng  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  withholding  of  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution  approving  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  assistance." 

I  submit  the  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 
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CLEAN    AIR     ACT    OP     1963— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bUl  (S.  432 )  to  accelerate, 
extend,  and  strengthen  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  program,  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDIANA 
DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  21.  1963.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlktt,  Mr.  Bukdick.  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Gruendig,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McGovxrk, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Neubergir, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yarborough. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (8. 
2249)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  October  21,  1963. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OP 
1963— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  231  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  H.R.  7885, 
and  that  on  the  next  printing  of  the 
amendment  his  name  appear  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimoimced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4955)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  in  the 
Nation;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 


by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Lanorum.  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Quix,  and 
Mr.  Bell  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  In  under- 
graduate and  graduate  Institutions; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Powell,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Sickles,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, and  Mr.  Qxhe  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


POUND:  A  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
always  seems  to  be  open  season  on  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  whether  in  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democratic  administration. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  always  the 
target  of  attack  in  the  Congress, 
throughout  the  country.  In  newspaper 
editorials,  and  so  forth.  Rarely  are 
Secretaries  of  State  praised  for  their 
policies. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  is  a 
remarkably  patient,  skillful,  and  intel- 
ligent man,  who  has  served  our  country 
extremely  well  in  the  top  position  In  our 
foreign  policy.  That  is  why  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  lead  editorial  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Found:  A  Secretary  of  State." 

It  is  pointed  out  In  the  editorial  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  of  bringing  a  unified  policy 
from  the  diverse  attitudes  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Department,  the 
CIA,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  so  forth, 
with  reference  to  our  troop  commit- 
ments abroad.  The  article  points  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  "ride 
herd"  in  relation  to  foreign  poUcy  on 
diverse  elements  that  have  different  ideas 
and  different  and  conflicting  viewpoints. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  performed 
that  task  brilliantly.  I  may  not  agree 
thoroughly  with  this  policy  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  but  I  have  great  admiration  for 
his  skill  and  ability.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  very  diflBcult  for  him. 


I  am  sure,  to  re£u;h  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to.  For  that  reason  I  rise  to 
praise  Secretary  Rusk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Found:  A  Secretary  of  State,"  and  also 
the  speech  delivered  recently  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  in  Frankfort.  Ger- 
many. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being   no   objection,  the   edi- 
torial and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Found:   A  Secret abt  of  State 

In  Frankfurt  Dean  Rusk  demonstrated  that 
this  country  now  has  a  Secretary  of  State. 
He  spoke  with  clarity  and  lorce  about  Amer- 
ican policy  and  what  we  expect  from  our 
a  Hies.  He  had  spoken  with  equal  force  and 
clarity  to  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House 
before  he  left  Washington. 

The  immediate  issue  is  pressure  for  uni- 
lateral American  troop  cuts  in  Germany.  It 
arises  at  a  time  when  a  new  strategic  reas- 
sessment in  NATO,  just  getting  underway, 
demands  not  only  consultation  but  joint 
decisions  on  such  matters. 

Pressure  for  troop  reductions  has  come 
from  budget-planners  in  the  Pentagon,  from 
Treasury  oflQclals  concerned  about  the  dollar 
outflow,  from  Congressmen  of  both  parties 
disturbed  about  Europe's  laxness  in  its  own 
defense  and,  most  recently,  from  former 
President  Elsenhower.  This  Is  a  formidable 
array  and,  backed  by  It.  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary Oilpatric  evidently  obtained  White 
House  support  for  publicly  airing  thoughts 
about  troop  cuts,  despite  the  State  Depart- 
ment's  objections. 

The  Gllpatric  speech,  combined  with  exer- 
cise Big  Lift,  aroused  alarm  in  West  Ger- 
many, as  predicted.  It  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  the  policy  President  Kennedy  him- 
self had  elaborated  in  Frankfurt  last  June, 
a  policy  designed  to  further  Atlantic  part- 
nership despite  the  continued  resistance  of 
General  de  Gaulle. 

That  policy  demands  a  relationship  of  mu- 
tual confidence  with  West  Germany,  some- 
thing that  has  been  achieved  only  recently 
after  2  years  of  conflict.  It  demands  an 
active  search  for  common  programs — eco- 
nomic, political  and  mUltary — which  help 
unite  the  countries  of  free  Europe  and  also 
the  two  continents  of  the  North  Atlantic 
world.  It  demands,  above  all,  a  continuous 
effort  to  make  major  decisions  jointly  with 
Europe,  rather  than  alone. 

No  such  policy  can  succeed  when  the  De- 
fense, Agriculture  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments, the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  are  pursuing  policies  of 
their  own,  as  they  all  have  done  in  recent 
years.  The  President  can  formulate  a  for- 
eign policy,  but  he  cannot  Impose  It  unless 
a  string  Secretary  of  State,  with  his  back- 
ing, rides  herd  on  the  mob. 

Secretary  Rusk  forcefully  sought  and  ob- 
tained that  backing  before  he  went  to  Frank- 
furt. That  was  why  he  was  able  to  reassure 
the  Germans  about  American  defense  com- 
mitments in  Eiu-ope.  And  that  was  why  he 
was  able  to  reassert  with  conviction  the 
American  desire  for  a  Europe  that  is  xuilted, 
that  speaks  with  a  single  voice  and  that  does 
its  share. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  perseveres  in  this 
course,  we  can  expect  better  news  from 
Washington  and  abroad  than  the  country 
has  had  for  quite  some  time. 


Address  bt  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Sec- 
retary or  State,  as  Prepared  for  Delivxrt 
AT  Paxil's  (Tburch,  Fraickfurt,  Federal 
Republic  or  Germany,  on  the  Occasion  or 
THE  Dedication  or  a  Memorial  to  Gen. 
George  C^  Marshall,  Sunday,  Octobxs  27, 
1963 

I.    general    MARSHALL 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  to  express  to  you  and  to  the 
German  people  the  gratitude  of  every 
American  for  the  honor  which  you  are  pay- 
ing today  to  George  Catlett  Marshall.  I  am 
especially  happy  that  Mrs.  Marshall  is  with 
us.  It  is  of  special  significance  that  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  with  us — men  who  themselves 
were  General  Marshall's  strong  collaborators 
and  who  represent  here  the  fact  that  the 
great  partnership  between  you  and  us  known 
as  the  Marshall  plan  engaged  the  commit- 
ment and  dedication  of  every  American  citi- 
zen who  took  part  in  it.  This  great  under- 
taking could  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  understanding  and  practical  support  of 
our  citizens  who  are  with  us  in  spirit  today. 

To  those  of  us  who  served  with  him.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  was  an  Olympian  flgtire.  He 
led  us  through  our  greatest  war  but  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  peace.  He  was  a  warm  hu- 
man being  but  a  man  of  stern  discipline  with 
regard  to  the  duties  of  public  service.  He 
had  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  consti- 
tutional processes  of  a  Democratic  people. 
Simple  and  uncomplicated  in  mind  and 
spirit,  he  gave  lessons  to  more  sophisticated 
colleagues  In  clarity  and  perception  of  fun- 
damentals. I  can  hear  him  now  saying  to 
his  colleagues:  "Gentlemen,  don't  discuss 
our  problems  so  much  as  though  they  were 
military  problems — to  do  so  makes  military 
problems  out  of  them." 

General  Marshall  had  two  essential  attri- 
butes of  greatness  in  a  statesman.  He  had 
the  ability  to  form  large  concepts — those 
goals,  which  as  Lord  Acton  said,  captivate 
the  Imagination  by  their  splendor  and  the 
reason  by  their  simplicity.  And  he  had  the 
will  to  persevere  in  these  concepts,  untU  they 
became  reality. 

When  General  Marshall  came  back  from 
the  failure  of  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1947. 
the  concept  of  a  large  plan  to  unite  and 
restore  Europe  was  forming  in  his  mind.  By 
early  summer  he  had  made  his  decision.  On 
June  5,  1947,  he  spoke  at  Harvard,  indicating 
that  If  the  European  countries  would  come 
together  to  form  a  joint  plan  for  economic 
recovery,  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  join  them  In  carrying  that  plan 
forward. 

Of  course,  many  men  and  many  minds  had 
offered  him  advice  and  help.  But  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  was  one  that  he  could  not  share. 
Only  he,  carrying  the  respKsnslbUitles  that  he 
did,  could  advise  the  President — at  a  time  of 
domestic  economic  difficulty  and  in  the  face 
of  an  approaching  election — to  go  to  the  peo- 
ple and  ask  for  $16  billion  on  what  could,  at 
best,  be  called  a  reasoned  and  necessary 
gsmtible. 

But  he  had  the  concept  clearly  in  mind. 
He  was  convinced  that  It  was  right,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate. 

And  so  here  we  come  to  the  second  element 
of  his  greatness:  His  ability,  having  devel- 
oped a  concept  to  press  ahead  in  its  execu- 
tion with  steadiness  and  courage. 

And  It  Is  due  to  that  courage — his  refusal 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  uncertainties  and 
difficulties  he  faced  as  he  moved  ahead  in 
the  svunmer  of  1947 — that  we  owe  the  fruit- 
ful economic  partnership  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  whose  effects  are  in- 
creasingly evident  today. 

n.    ECONOMIC    PARTNERSHIP 

That  partnership  has  prospered  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  1947.  but  it  has  not  departed 
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from  ttia  two  bulc  concepts  which  0«n«nU 
U>r»b«Il  wt  forth. 

Ptnt.  That  Borope  ihould  play  Its  part  In 
the  partnwmhlp  u  a  ooUactiw  entltj. 

8«oocMl.  That  the  United  St&tee  abould 
riee  to  the  opportunities  for  cooperation 
which  Europe's  unity  created. 

The  first  of  these  concepts  has  been  re- 
flected In  the  creation  of  three  great  insti- 
tutions— the  Coal  and  Steel  Conunnnlty. 
Euratom.  and  the  Common  Market. 

In  these  institutions  the  Tislon  of  a  truly 
united  Europe  was  first  given  effect:  a  Europe 
which  could  act  as  an  entity,  not  by  reason 
of  the  hegemony  of  one  state  or  the  endless 
negotiations  of  many,  but  because  the  Euro- 
pean states  had  agreed  to  treat  certain  Issues 
as  matters  of  conunon  concern,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  common  agencies,  on  behalf  of  a 
single  oocnmunity. 

And  each  time  that  Europe  took  an  ef- 
fective step  toward  greater  ecoiK>mlc  unity, 
the  United  States  responded  to  the  need  and 
the  opportxmlty  for  closer  partnership  which 
that  step  created. 

Our  original  loan  to  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  our  atomic  cooperation  with 
Euratom,  and  the  passage  of  our  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act — all  have  given  tangible  evi- 
dence that  the  American  goal  was  a  united 
Europe  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and 
able  to  deal  with  the  United  States  as  an 
equal  and  self-respecting  partner,  and  able 
to  resume  its  historic  role  in  world  affairs. 

There  Is  much  unfinished  business  for 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the 
econcanlc  field.  It  Is  a  full  agenda:  trade, 
development,  and  the  balance-of-payments 
problem — a  problem  which  arises  from  the 
economic  and  security  functions  the  United 
States  performs  within  the  free  world,  and  a 
problem  which  we  believe  can  be  met  effec- 
tively by  common  measures  in  the  OECD  and 
elsewhere.  As  I  reflect  upon  my  own  public 
service  I  find  that  I  have  spent  half  of  It 
worrying  about  having  too  much  gold  and 
the  other  half  about  having  too  little;  I  wish 
we  could  discover  what  amount  Is  just  right. 

The  progress  of  the  last  16  years  gives  us 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  this  economic 
agenda  of  partnership  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with,  if  we  hold  to  basic  concepts  of 
which  General  Marshall  spoke  at  Harvard. 

Our  economic  partnership  carries  with  It  a 
deep  commitment  to  reducing  the  barriers  of 
trade  among  us — a  course  well  understood 
and  ahly  advocated  by  Chancellor  Erhard 
Liberal  trade  practices  are  essential  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  peoples  and  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole.  They  are  no  less 
vital  to  the  achievements  of  our  common 
political  and  security  purposes,  which  re- 
quire economic  streni^th  for  their  fulfillment. 
Yet  in  all  our  countries  there  are  voices,  often 
politically  persuasive  and  sometimes  strident, 
urging  us  to  take  measures  which  look  in  the 
other  direction — back  toward  higher  tariffs. 
narrow  markets,  and  economic  isolation.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  heed  these  coimsels  of 
yesterdsy  For  the  economic  fragmentation 
of  the  free  world  could  result  in  tearing  down 
al  that  we  have  successfully  built  together 
In  the  last  15  years. 

m.    POLmCAL    PA*TWnWHIP 

President  Kennedy  spoke  In  this  great  city 
in  June  of  the  need  for  closer  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  uniting 
Exirope.  not  only  in  economic  matters  but 
in  political  action  and  defense.  I  turn  first 
to  political  cooperation.  This  question  takes 
on  special  Importance  in  the  current  phase 
of  Bast-West  relations. 

Here  I  would  register  two  warnings.  First, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  not  abandoned  their 
goal  of  world  domination  or  their  determlna- 
Uon  to  push  toward  that  goal  by  every 
means  safe  for  them.  Second,  the  limited 
agreements  we  recently  have  reached  with 
the  Soviet  Union  do  not  constitute  a  detente 
The  "hot  wire"  for  emergency  use  between 


Moscow  and  Washington,  the  ban  on  atomic 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  In  outer  space 
and  under  water,  the  declaration  against 
placing  in  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion— tiiese  are  useful  but  small  step*  toward 
peace.  There  can  be  no  genuine  detente 
without  progress  toward  settling  such  critical 
political  Issues  as  Berlin  and  the  dlvlalon  of 
Oermany.  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cuba,  and 
there  can  be  little  progress  toward  disarma- 
ment until  inspection  and  verification  are 
accepted.  So,  we  of  the  free  world  are  not 
Justified  in  relaxing  our  guard. 

However,  there  are  interesting  develop- 
ments within  the  Communist  world.  There 
are  the  Slno-Sovlet  dialog  and  tensions  In 
their  state  relations.  There  are  growing 
signs  of  national  awareness  among  the  Com- 
munist states  of  Eastern  Europe.  There  Is 
an  evident  sobriety  about  the  perils  of  a 
nuclear  exchange.  There  are  problems  In  the 
allocation  of  their  economic  resources  among 
the  competing  demands  of  armaments.  In- 
dustrialization, constmier  satisfaction,  and 
the  promotion  of  world  revolution.  And 
there  are  signs  of  growing  interest  in  more 
personal  freedom. 

Processes  of  change  are  clearly  evident  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  expect  these  changes  to  oome  rapidly. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  power  of  the  ideas  of  freedom — Ideas 
which  historically  have  demonstrated  their 
vitality  and  their  roots  In  the  very  nature 
of  man. 

Our  basic  goal,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin.  Is  to  recon- 
stitute Europe — not  the  artificially  divided 
Europe  which  has  existed  since  1945  but  a 
Europe  in  which  every  people  will  enjoy  self- 
determination  and  freedom. 

Such  a  Europe  Is  now  blocked  by  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  events  since  1945 
suggest  that  this  obstacle  will  not  readily 
yield  to  oratory  or  persxiaslon.  It  can  only 
be  removed  by  force  or  by  peaceful  ehange. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  decided  by  force 
which  would  itself  destroy  the  goals  we  have 
before  us.  Increased  trade  and  contacts  with 
Communist  nations  may  help.  We  should 
seek,  as  part  of  this  effort  to  hasten  construc- 
tive change,  agreement  on  steps  which  point 
toward  the  removal  of  the  prevent  division 
of  Germany.  We  must  keep  steadfastly  be- 
fore us  our  objective  of  the  reunlAeatlon  of 
the  German  people  in  freedom.  That  goal  Is 
important,  not  only  for  reasons  of  justice 
and  humanity,  but  because  there  can  be  no 
secure  and  lasting  peace  lutll  the  tensions 
inherent  in  the  involuntary  separation  of  the 
German  people  have  been  removed.  No  sat- 
isfactory political  settlement  is  possible 
which  Ignores  that  goal.  It  follows  from  this 
that  we  must  do  nothing,  in  negotiations 
with  the  Communist  nations,  which  would 
appear  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
status  quo  of  the  German  people.  It  also 
follows  that  we  must  not  allow  such  nego- 
tiations to  place  in  jeopardy  the  growing 
strength  and  unity  of  the  West. 

These  are  not  matters  which  can  or  will  be 
decided  imllaterally  by  the  United  States  or 
any  other  coxintry.  That  la  why  the  ques- 
tion of  political  consultation  takes  on  special 
importance.  No  agreement  affecting  our 
allies  will  be  concluded  by  my  country  with- 
out such  consultation. 

Effective  procedures  for  consultation  exist. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  CoxincU  and  through 
normal  diplomacy.  We  have  made  good  use 
of  these  procedures  in  the  last  3  years.  But 
we  must  move  now  toward  an  even  more  In- 
timate partnership  on  these  vital  matters. 

All  our  countries  should  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  which  discus- 
sions In  the  North  Atlantic  Council  offer  to 
thU  end.  The  United  SUtes  has  greaUy  In- 
tensified its  own  initiatives  to  consult  In  the 
Council  and  hopes  that  other  members  will 
do  the  same. 


I  also  hope  that  key  policymaking  officials 
from  Interested  countries  can  come  together 
more  often,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Council.  In 
ad  hoc  NATO  groups.  In  this  way,  the  men 
who  are  nuiking  decisions  on  these  issues  In 
the  home  capitals  will  come  to  have  a  better 
undersUnding  for  each  others'  views.  There 
is  a  useful  precedent  for  this  In  the  AtlanUc 
PlanrUng  Advisory  Group,  which  brings  to- 
gether NATO  policy  planners  from  the  sev- 
eral capitals  at  periodic  Intervals. 

We  are  all  aware  of  certain  problems  In  the 
transatlantic  relationship.  My  own  impres- 
sion Is  that  these  are  not  tmly  transatlantic 
in  character  but  stem  from  the  lack  of  an  an- 
swer  to  the  question:  What  U  Europe  and 
who  speaks  for  It?  Since  the  basic  commlt- 
menU  of  the  members  of  great  Atlantic  Com- 
munity are  Identical,  I  have  no  reservation 
about  the  vitality  of  transatlantic  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  a  strong, 
vigorous  and  united  Europe. 

But  the  answers  here  must  come — as  they 
had  to  come  In  1947— from  the  European  na- 
Uons  themselvea. 

rv.     DEmfSX     PARTNEHSHIP 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  field  In  which 
President  Kennedy  indicated  that  the  prtn- 
ciple  of  Exu-opean  unity  and  Atlantic  part- 
nership can  be  given  new  meaning — that  of 
defense. 

We  need  substantial  and  diversified  West- 
ern power  to  protect  the  Atlantic  area. 

This  power  must  Include  both  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  components. 

The  NATO  military  authorities  have  ap- 
proved force  gofds  whose  attainment  would 
help  to  give  us  a  balanced  force  structure. 
It  is  Important  that  these  goals  be  attained. 
Then  no  one  anywhere  could  conclude  that 
the  West  Is  lax  or  indifferent  to  the  defense 
of  Its  vital  Interests. 

I  hope  that  the  alliance  as  a  whole  can 
meet  its  goals.  In  a  genuine  partnership, 
burdens  must  be  equiubly  borne;  all  coim- 
tries  must  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the 
total  strength  of  the  alliance. 

The  United  States  is  msklng.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  lu  full  contribution  to  this 
partnership.  It  Is  a  source  of  pride  that  the 
United  States  has  generally  met  or  exceeded 
its  goals,  and  a  sotrrce  of  regret  that  certain 
others  in  the  alliance  have  not.  It  is  oar 
strong  convlcUon  that  the  alliance  as  a  whole 
should  meet  Its  commitments  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  it  will  do  so. 

Since  you  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  we 
of  the  United  States  are  carrying  the  heavi- 
est burden  of  NATO,  let  me  speak  to  you  very 
frankly.  You  and  we  are  working  in  the 
closest  partnership  In  NATO.  We  consult 
each  other  Intimately.  When  we  say  that 
your  defense  Is  our  defense,  we  mean  it.  W« 
have  proved  It  In  the  past.  We  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  It  in  the  future. 

We  have  six  divisions  in  Germany.  Wt 
intend  to  maintain  these  divisions  here  ss 
long  as  there  is  need  for  them— and  under 
present  circumstances  there  is  no  doubt  thst 
they  wUl  continue  to  be  needed.  Our  forces 
in  Oermany  are  supported  by  the  world's 
largest  logUtlcal  system,  which  malntalM 
these  foroaa  in  the  highest  state  of  readiness 
with  the  most  modern  and  powerful  equip- 
ment. And  they  are  backed  by  nuclear  forces 
of  almost  imlmaginable  power. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  central 
NATO  front  Is  not  the  only  frontier  of  free- 
dom on  which  the  forces  of  the  United  SUtas 
stand  gtiard.  We  have  more  than  3,700.000 
men  \mder  arms.  Of  these,  we  maintain 
nearly  1  million  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  ashore  or  afloat. 

As  a  nation  with  more  than  40  allies  and 
with  worldwide  defensive  conunltments,  ws 
are  naturally  very  much  Interested  in  ths 
mobility  of  our  forces. 

In  this  connection.  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  airlift  of  a  U.S.  armored  division 
to  Oermany   for  maneuvers.     This   exercise 
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was  an  experiment  and  demonstration  arising 
directly  from  the  airlift  capability  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  create  in  1961,  in  the 
context  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Its  fundamental 
objective  was  to  permit  the  swift  deploy- 
ment of  reinforcements  in  the  face  of  a 
major  crisis.  It  was  thus  the  testing  of  a 
new  and  important  additional  capability 
which  strengthens  the  military  partnership 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Does  the  airlift  of  an  armored  division 
mean  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Germany?  The  answer  is  "No" — the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Because  of  this  airlift 
we  have  at  the  moment  a  seventh  division 
temporarily  in  Europe.  Moreover,  equip- 
ment is  in  position  (or  still  another  division. 
Thus,  the  airlift  capability  developed  by  the 
United  States  at  such  great  expense  provides 
a  major  source  of  added  strength  to  the 
alliance. 

The  partnership  among  the  North  Atlantic 
allies  must  extend  to  nuclear  defense. 

The  occasion  to  do  so  arises,  as  in  the 
case  of  political  consultation,  from  the  need 
to  meet  a  specific  problem.  That  problem  is 
posed  by  a  growing  Soviet  nuclear  power, 
reflected  In  hundreds  of  Soviet  missiles 
aimed  both  at  Western  Europe  and  at  the 
United  States. 

It  has  seemed  to  two  successive  U.S.  ad- 
ministrations that  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  this  threat  was  by  a  combination  of 
U.S.  missiles  and  of  MRBM's  deployed  to 
Allied  forces  under  multilateral  manning, 
control,  and  ownership. 

Such  a  multilateral  missile  fleet  would  be 
militarily  effective.  Its  accurate  and  well- 
protected  missiles  would  be  counted  toward 
the  total  needs  of  Western  deterrence. 

It  would  strengthen  Atlantic  partnership 
by  binding  the  United  States  and  Europe  In 
an  inextricable  nuclear  tie.  The  missiles 
and  warheads  would  be  jointly  owned  and 
controlled;  they  could  not  be  unilaterally 
withdrawn. 

And  it  would  strengthen  Euroi}ean  cohe- 
sion by  providing  the  presently  nonnuclear 
powers  an  opportunity  to  share  in  owner- 
ship, manning,  and  control  of  a  powerful 
nuclear  force  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
members  of  that  force. 

It  would  thvLs  be  an  effective  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  which  Gen- 
eral Marshall  spoke  within  the  present  po- 
litical framework  of  Europe. 

As  that  framework  progresses,  there  must, 
of  cotu-se,  be  room  for  evolution  In  this  field, 
as  in  the  field  of  political  consultation.  The 
President  spoke  clearly  of  this  possibility  in 
relation  to  the  missile  fleet  when  he  said  here 
last  June  that  as  Europe  moves  toward  unity 
It  can  and  should  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility In  this  fleld. 

v.  TBK     KTTSOPBAN     tESPONSX     AND     OXRMANT'S 
KOLK 

The  Atlantic  partnership  owed  its  begin- 
nings. In  the  economic  fleld.  both  to  the  in- 
dication of  U.S.  willingness  to  proceed  and 
to  the  European  response.  As  General  Mar- 
shall said  in  his  speech :  "The  initiative  must 
come  from  Europe." 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Oermany  could  play 
only  a  limited  role  In  framing  the  European 
answer.  But  the  ensuing  years  have  seen 
the  Federal  Republic  achieve  a  sound  pmlitl- 
ca:  system,  a  remarkable  economic  advance, 
and  an  eminent  place  in  European,  Atlantic, 
and  world  affairs.  You  have  achieved  a  his- 
toric reconciliation  with  France.  In  these 
efforts.  It  was  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
▼ho  provided  the  leadership  and  played  an 
Imperishable  part  in  German  and  European 
history.  His  achievement  was  powerfully 
supported  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard's  economic 
miracle. 

As  a  result  of  these  great  labors,  Germany 
Is  able  to  play  Its  vital  role  In  develc^lng 
European  unity  and  pcu-tnershlp  between 
Europe  and  North  America.    The  opportuni- 


ties which  are  now  before  you  are  at  least  as 
exciting  as  those  which  Eiu-opean  countries 
faced  16  years  ago. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  ago,  Chancellor 
Erhard  stressed  the  need  for  such  an  effort, 
when  he  outlined  the  program  of  his  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  German  program,  based  on 
what  the  Chancellor  believes  to  be  the  beet 
Interests  of  Germany.  But  It  is  also  a  Euro- 
pean program,  an  Atlantic  program,  and  a 
free  world  program. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  in  the  light  of 
Mayor  Brandt's  constructive  speech  last 
Tuesday,  that  we  Americans  who  strive  for 
bipartisanship  on  our  principal  foreign  poli- 
cies are  hefurtened  to  find  the  leaders  of  all 
of  your  principal  parties  in  general  agree- 
ment on  the  basic  arrangement  of  your  tcx- 
elgn  policy. 

We  expect  to  move  forward  with  Chancel- 
lor Erhard  and  his  able  colleagues  toward 
European  unity  and  Atlantic  partnership. 

In  this  effort  the  steadfastness  of  both  our 
countries,  and  of  other  countries  which  share 
our  goals  will  be  tested  to  the  fxill.  For  we 
will  have  to  face  obstacles  as  we  move 
ahead. 

There  will  be  dlfHcultles  in  further  prog- 
ress toward  European  integration  and  At- 
lantic partnership;  these  are  to  be  expected 
in  a  movement  of  such  historic  dimensions. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  temporary  delays 
and  disappointments.  But  we  are  moving 
with  the  flood  of  history,  and  there  can  be 
no  other  outcome. 

If  freedom  Is  to  prevail,  we  must  move 
with  deepest  conviction  and  resolution. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  make  clear  once 
again  my  country's  readiness  to  give  new 
dimension  to  our  pcu^nershlp. 

It  is  for  you  and  others  who  share  the  goals 
of  European  unity  and  Atlantic  partnership 
to  determine  whether  that  effort  shall  go 
forward. 

By  going  forward  we  will  be  honoring  In 
the  way  which  he  would  most  ^>preclate,  the 
statesman  who  first  gave  voice  and  meaning 
to  these  concepts,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 


HAWAn  CHURCH  LEADERS  SUP- 
PORT CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  our  colleague,  Senator  Daniel 
INOTJYE,  sent  each  of  us  a  letter  calling 
our  attention  to  a  recent  statement  Is- 
sued by  a  number  of  prominent  church 
leaders  in  Hawaii.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  statement,  particularly 
because  of  the  experience  it  was  based 
upon  in  our  50th  State.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  so  that  others  may 
read  it  as  well.  It  is  another  in  the 
series  of  statements  by  church  leaders 
supporting  civil  rights  legislation  that  I 
am  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Lrrrxa  to  All  Concxkssmen  fsom 
Cbttkch  Lkadexs  or  Haw  An 

Honolulu.  Hawau, 

October  17. 1963. 
HoNOKABLx  Sirs:  Several  years  ago  you 
passed  legislation  which  made  Hawaii  the 
60th  State  of  the  Union.  Prior  to  this  event 
there  had  been  expressed  reservations  about 
our  capacity  to  handle  our  local  affairs  and 
to  assume  our  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
a  State.  Some  of  the  reservations  had  to  do 
with  the  large  numbers  of  our  people  who 
were  of  oriental  extraction  whose  parents  or 
grandparents  were  Immigrants  from  the  Far 
Kast. 


The  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  has 
resulted  in  a  reaffirmation  of  the  American 
heritage  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  peoples. 
Whatever  expressed  or  unexpressed  reserva- 
tions there  may  have  been,  the  fact  Is  that 
Hawaii  has  gained  Increased  political  stature, 
expanded  economically,  and  matxired  socially 
since,  and  because  of,  statehood.  Hawaii's 
significance  within  the  life  of  our  United 
States  and  before  the  world,  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  social-economic-political 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  has  been  measur- 
ably accentuated  by  its  new  status. 

We  in  Hawaii  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
have  been  richly  blessed — by  nature,  by  his- 
torical circumstances,  by  geographical  lo- 
cation, by  our  ties  with  the  mainland  United 
States.  We  feel  that  of  all  i>eople  we  are 
most  fortunate.  We  cherish  for  all  people 
the  kind  of  opportunity  and  equality  which 
we  have  come  Increasingly  to  enjoy. 

We  observe,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  un- 
happy conscience,  that  there  are  others  in 
this  land  of  ours  who  have  not  been  so  privi- 
leged. We  feel  the  Injustice  of  the  depriva- 
tions, discriminations,  and  inequalities  un- 
der which  ovir  Negro  brethren  have  suffered 
so  long.  We  feel  that  there  Is  no  basic 
justification  for  not  doing  everything  possi- 
ble, as  soon  as  possible,  to  accord  full  rights 
and  oi^>ortunities  to  all  citizens,  including 
the  Negro  population.  We  believe  that  In 
the  fiirtherance  of  this  Imperative  the  estab- 
lishment of  legislation  which  enunciates 
clearly  the  basic  tenets  of  o\ir  American 
heritage  is  all  Important. 

To  this  end  we  join.  In  earnestness  of 
spirit,  to  urge  you  to  pass  a  strong  civil  rights 
bill  which  will  be  the  standard  by  which  we 
strive  to  Insure  to  all  people  the  basic  free- 
doms which  we  deeply  desire  for  ourselves 
and  which  we  believe  to  be  the  birthright 
of  all  men. 

Mitsuo  Aokl,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Religion,  University  of  Hawaii;  PhlUp 
Yung  Lee,  President,  Honolulu  Minis- 
terial Union;  Seldo  Ogawa,  Executive 
Director,  Honolulu  Council  of 
Churches;  Harry  S.  Kennedy,  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  HonolvUu;  Maklko  Ichl- 
yasu.  Executive  Director,  TWCA  of 
Oahu;  W.  B.  Phlfer.  Jr..  Pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church;  George  A.  Jac- 
obs, Pastor,  First  Christian  Church; 
Frank  E.  Butterworth,  Superintend- 
ent, Hawaii  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  Robert  R.  Dye,  General  Sec- 
retary, YMCA  of  Honolulu;  Robert  C. 
Loveless.  President,  Honolulu  Chris- 
tian CoUege;  John  J.  Morrett,  Dean. 
St.  Andrews'  Cathedral.  Thomas  L. 
Croeby,  Pastor.  Central  Union  Church; 
James  T.  Ledbetter,  Pastor,  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Honolulu;  Joseph  J. 
Bevilacqua,  General  Secretary.  Hawaii 
Conference,  United  Church  of  Christ; 
Lawrence  S.  Jones,  President,  Hono- 
lulu Council  of  Churches. 


BRIBERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
SPORTING  CONTESTS 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
this  morning  unanimously  reported  fa- 
vorably a  bill  that  would  make  a  Federal 
offense  the  use  of  interstate  facilities  to 
influence  by  bribery  sporting  contests. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  which  was 
drafted  in  consultation  with  leading  offi- 
cials of  organized  sports  including  the 
NCAA  and  the  Eastern  College  Athletic 
Conference,  would  strike  a  major  blow 
at  repeated  scandals  involving  college 
and  professional  sports. 

TTie  Department  of  Justice,  in  endors- 
ing the  bin.  described  it  as  a  step  toward 
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"strengthening  the  supporting  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  assault 
on  orvanlzed  crime." 

I  am  delighted  by  tlie  bipartisan  aj^- 
proval  the  bill  received  In  the  ommlttee. 
A  companion  bill  Is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  confidence  that  the 
measure  will  soon  be  enacted. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  sports  are  a  credit 
to  the  Nation.  They  will  welcome  this 
effort  to  drive  the  gamblers  and  hood- 
lums off  the  campuses  and  out  of  the 
sports  arenas  of  America.  The  com- 
mittee's action  today  Is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  Congress'  determination  to  help  rid 
sports  of  any  criminal  contamination. 


CZECH06L0VAKIAN  CLAIMS  SET- 
TLEIUKNT— AMENDMENT  TO  POR- 
EION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  247) 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  danger  that  the  next  step  in  "thaw- 
tag"  relations  with  the  Communist  bloc 
Is  going  to  cost  American  citizens  over 
$100  million.  This  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  American-owned 
property  confiscated  by  the  Communists 
in  Csechoslovakia  and  the  amount  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  accept  as 
compensation. 

Specifically,  the  Poreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  has  made  awards  of 
$113,645,205.21  in  2,630  cases  growing 
out  of  the  Czech  nationalization  program. 
These  awards  are  now  scheduled  to  be 
settled  for  $10.5  million,  less  than  10 
cents  on  the  dollar.  To  make  matters 
worse,  $8.5  of  the  $10.5  million  already 
has  been  paid  out  of  Czech  funds  seized 
in  the  United  States,  leaving  a  balance  of 
approximately  $2  million.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  balance  will  be 
obtained  from  an  additional  $9  million  In 
Czech  gold  which  we  hold  under  an 
agreement  with  Prance  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  balance  of  the  gold 
Is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  Communist 
Czech  Government. 

What  all  this  high  finance  means  Is 
that  American  citizens  are  going  to  be 
left  holding  the  bag  for  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $100  million.  On  Its  face,  this 
Is  completely  unjust. 

It  Is  also  completely  unprecedented. 
The  United  States  since  World  War  n 
has  negotiated  claims  settlement  agree- 
ments with  Italy,  Yugoslavia.  Rumania, 
Poland,  and  Bulgaria.  The  Italian  set- 
tlement paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  the 
others  varied  from  24  percent  to  91  per- 
cent. Ironically,  those  with  our  present 
allies  tend  to  be  much  more  favorable 
to  us  than  those  with  Communist  bloc 
countries,  but  no  agreement  approaches 
the  10-percent  settlement  being  consid- 
ered In  this  case. 

In  my  Judgment,  no  such  agreement 
should  be  made  without  giving  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  mat- 
ter. IliCTe  Is  no  reason  whatever  for 
treating  this  as  anything  less  than  a 
treaty  abrogating  the  rights  of  over  2,600 
American  citizens.  Before  any  such 
drastic    action    Is    taken,    the    Senate 


should  be  asked  for  Its  consent  as  In  the 
case  of  other  treaties. 

Although  recent  claims  have  been  set- 
tled by  executive  agreements,  there  la  a 
precedent  for  Senate  ratification  ta  the 
Panama  Claims  Convention,  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  August  1950.  Since  that 
settlement  was  for  90  percent.  It  strikes 
me  as  a  good  precedent  to  follow. 

I  am  submitting  &n  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Senate  confirmation  of 
any  agreement  with  the  Czechs  In  this 
matter  should  be  required. 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  to  be 
fully  aired,  and  I  hope  that  no  commit- 
ment will  be  made  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment before  the  Senate  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  this  subject  the  closest  scru- 
tiny. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIA-nON  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  very 
shortly  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  will  be  marking  Its  40th 
anniversary.  This  association  has  played 
a  unique  role  through  the  years  In  sup- 
porting first  the  League  of  Nations  and 
now  the  United  Nations  in  the  efforts  of 
these  world  organizations  to  maintain 
peace  in  a  troubled  world.  The  associa- 
tion has  throughout  the  country  350 
chapters  and  a  total  membership  of 
about  60,000.  In  1962  the  AAUN  had 
2.400  speakers  on  the  road  addressing 
gatherings  on  the  hopes  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  AAUN  has  made  a  genuine 
contribution  in  making  American  citi- 
zens more  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
VJN.  action  and  better  Informed  upon 
all  phases  of  United  Nations  work.  The 
AAUN  has  distributed  throughout  the 
country  pamphlets  and  information  on 
the  U.N.  It  has  studied  United  Nations 
problems,  such  as  the  urgent  question  of 
financing,  and  it  has  offered  a  number  of 
very  constructive  recommendations.  The 
AAUN  has  cooperated  with  similar  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  to 
create  and  sustain  a  grassroots  support 
for  the  world  organization. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  AAUN 
seeks  to  back  up  our  Government  in  Its 
support  of  the  U.N.,  the  association  is 
financed  entirely  by  membership  dues 
axjd  contributions.  Although  contrlbu- 
tioxis  are  deductible  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, the  AAUN  receives  no  Government 
aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  40th  anniversary 
history  and  smnmary  prepared  by  Mr. 
Clark  M.  Elchelberger  which  appeared  In 
the  AAUN  News. 

My  congratulations  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations  on  its 
first  40  years  of  achievement,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  continued  succecs  in  its 
programs  for  the  future. 


•njere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Ous  40th  AiTMTmsAST.  1923-63 

Clark  M.  Elchelberger,  eKecuUve  director 
of  the  American  Aaaoelatlon  for  the  United 
Nations.  Introduces  oxir  brief  history  of  our 
beginnings  as  an  organloatlon. 

"This  la  the  40th  annlTersary  of  oiar  as- 
soclatlon.  On  this  page  Is  a  description  of 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Aaaoclatlon  with  a  'who's  who"  of  its  orlg- 
Inal  leadership.  The  association  today, 
with  Its  name  changed,  has  the  same  char- 
ter and  corporate  structure  that  was  created 
In  1923.  Shortly  we  shall  announce  our 
plans  for  special  commemoratlTe  obeenrances 
this  year. 

"I  want  to  say  here  that  any  member  of 
the  AAtJN.  any  chapter  officer,  any  committee 
member,  should  be  able  to  walk  with  his 
head  a  bit  higher,  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  he  Is  working  for  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  trlxmaph  of  this  cause 
will  be  the  trlvimph  of  the  legal  and  spirit- 
ual organization  of  the  society  of  nations. 
PaUure  will  mean  the  destruction  of  all  of 
us.  The  association  has  had  a  particular 
role  to  play  from  the  time  of  Its  o'-ganlza- 
tlon  In  1928.  The  association  has  been  and 
Is  a  pioneer  organization,  preparing  public 
opinion  so  that  government  can  take  addi- 
tional steps  toward  leadership  In  the  orga- 
nliied  roclety  of  nations. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  freedom  to 
make  aggressive  war  Is  one  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  both  wish  to  abolish 
and  are  willing  themselves  to  surrender,  and 
that  Instead  of  seeing  'no  reason'  for  doing 
It  they  plead  as  a  reason  the  millions  of 
young  lives  and  the  billions  of  treasure  de- 
stroyed by  the  World  War  and  the  very 
preservation  of  civilization  for  ourselves  and 
for  posterity." 

Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  It?  A  ringing 
declaration  of  goals.  It  could  be  a  1963  state- 
ment of  purposes  of  the  AAUN. 

It  Is,  however,  an  extract  from  "A  Chal- 
lenge to  the  President"  from  the  officers  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Non-Partlsan  Associa- 
tion. Issued  In  December  1923. 

It  was  In  May  of  1923  that  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans Incorporated  the  new  organization  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  experience  of  the  prewar 
and  wartime  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Heading  this  new  national  movement,  new 
In  the  mores  of  American  nongovernmental 
existence,  were  men  and  women  whom  we 
would  consider  pioneers  today.  The  word 
"pioneer"  conjures  up  in  our  mind's  eye 
long  lines  of  covered  wagons,  guns,  and  rifles 
cocked  for  action  by  hardy  men  and  women 
who  crossed  the  uncharted  territories  of  the 
yet  to  be  settled  United  States. 

Yet  these  people  of  1923  were  pioneers 
too: 

Justice  John  Clarke,  who  resigned  his  Su- 
preme Court  seat  to  head  the  new  citlsens' 
organization. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  known  na- 
tionally and  internationally  for  her  efforts 
to  win  the  vote  for  women. 

Raymond  B.  Posdlck,  an  American  who  had 
served  as  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations,   1919-20. 

George  Wlckersham,  who  had  been  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  first  officers  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Non-Partlsan  Association.  Al- 
though they  did  not  travel  by  covered  wagon, 
these  comfortably  situated,  prominent  Amer- 
icans took  the  difficult  course  of  volunteer 
leadership  to  chart  the  unknown  path  of 
building  public  opinion  In  support  of  VB. 
participation  tn  th*  new  world  organization, 
the  League  of  Nations. 
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It  is  Interesting  to  review  here  the  first 
statement  of  purpoaee  issued  In  December 
16.  1923; 

"It  Is  the  aim  at  the  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partlsan  Association : 

"1.  To  make  the  value  of  American  mem- 
bership In  the  League  and  the  Court  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  To  Inform  regarding  the  League  and 
the  Court  all  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
delegates  to  national  conventions,  and  se- 
cure from  them  pledges  of  support  for  Amer- 
ican membership  thsreln. 

"3.  To  urge  In  every  possible  manner  the 
adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  on  the 
basis  recommended  by  President  Harding  and 
Secretary  (of  State)  Hughes  on  February  14, 
1023. 

"4.  To  secure  platform  commitment  In 
favor  of  American  membership  In  the  League 
of  Nations  from  all  political  conventions  held 
in  1924." 

This  early  pronouncement  from  the  as- 
sociation was  Issued  from  Its  first  headquar- 
ters located  at  15  West  37th  Street  In  New 
Tork  City.  (In  February  1924.  the  organiza- 
tion was  to  move  to  6  East  39th  Street  because 
of  the  need  for  more  space.  The  association 
stayed  at  39th  Street  for  several  years,  mov- 
ing to  8  West  40th  Street  Uter.) 

Organizations  need  funds  to  start  and  to 
exist.  A  look  at  the  first  ledger  of  the  asso- 
claUon  shows  these  names  as  some  of  the 
prominent  contributors  and  members : 

John  W.  Davis,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Mary  E. 
Woolley.  Jane  Addaxns,  John  D.  Wlnant. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Edward  Fllene.  Ruth 
Baker  Pratt,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Thomas  J. 
Watson.  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laldlaw,  Samuel 
Pels. 

The  minutes  book  shows  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton,  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt to  the  association  of  the  certificate  of 
Incorporation  "of  your  company"  and  placed 
it  on  file  as  requested,  on  May  11.  1923. 

An  early  executive  committee  meeting,  held 
even  before  the  May  date  of  Incorporation, 
records  that  It  was  decided  to  set  the  dues 
at  $1.  The  membenshlp  rolls  of  the  League 
To  Enforce  Peace  and  the  Woodrow  WU- 
8on  Foundation  were  to  be  circularized  to 
buUd  strength  into  the  new  citizens'  orga- 
nization. 

How  many  New  Yorkers  remember  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Opera  House?  A  minute 
of  a  meeting  shows  that  there  were  to  be 
arrangements  made  for  a  public  meeting 
there  to  strengthen  the  program  in  that  city. 

Ac  early  edition  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Herald,  publication  of  the  association, 
features  an  article  from  Washington  on  the 
flood  of  letters  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
White  House  urging  that  the  United  States 
recognize  the  World  Court.  "WrlUng  letters 
to  the  President  Is  one  of  the  main  features 
of  World  Court  Week,"  says  the  correspond- 
ent. "The  letterwrltlng  campaign  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Justice  and  Ooodwlll  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches." 

A  report  comes  In  the  same  Issue  of  the 
Italian-Greek  conflict  over  Corfu  with  an 
editorial  comment  titiat  "the  successful  set- 
tlement within  the  month,  of  a  contro- 
versy in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  the 
Sarajevo  Incident  that  began  the  World 
War,  amply  testify  both  to  the  value  of  the 
League  and  the  skill  of  Its  leaders." 

Dr.  Frldtjof  Nansen,  Norwegian  explorer 
whose  name  has  become  identifled  with  pass- 
Ports  for  the  world's  homeless,  viras  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  of  the  League  of 
Nations  In  1923.  His  visit  to  tii9  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Peace  Union  and  orgemtzations  Including  the 
•••oclatlon  was  a  major  event  of  the  year. 


Announcement  of  the  Bok  Peace  Award 
competition  was  made  by  the  association  in 
Its  Joiimal,  with  the  comment  that  members 
of  our  organization  could  express  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  winning  plan 
when  It  would  be  printed  in  an  early  Issue. 

The  League  of  Nations  as  a  debate  topic 
in  the  high  schools  was  reported  at  a  new 
high,  with  students  from  over  a  dozen  States 
writing  Into  national  headquarters  for  de- 
bate materials. 

The  question  of  outlawry  of  war  through 
the  League  was  answered  in  firm  language  by 
Justice  John  Clarke  in  a  message  to  associa- 
tion members.  "In  my  Judgment  the  only 
reasonable  prospect  of  outlawllng  war  in 
time  to  prevent  another  world  war,  which 
will  render  discussion  of  the  subject  useless, 
is  through  the  League  of  Nations,"  he  stated. 

National  attention  was  focvising  in  1033  on 
the  issue  of  VS.  entrance  into  the  World 
Court,  and  It  was  considered  a  matter  of 
major  importance  that  the  association  re- 
emphasize  its  prime  purpose — that  of  urging 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  move  for  national 
reafllrmatlon  of  purpose  came  at  a  time  when 
public  attention  in  this  country  was  catight 
up  in  the  World  Court  issue. 

Twenty-five  nations  were  represented  at 
the  1928  meeting  in  Vienna  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  League  of  Nations  So- 
cieties. Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
leader  in  the  association  here,  was  Instru- 
mental in  the  setting  up  of  the  interna- 
tional agency.  His  son,  Charles  Marburg. 
continues  this  Interest  today  in  the  World 
Federation  of  United  Nations  Associations. 
The  report  brought  home  to  the  United 
States  by  our  own  delegates,  Henry  A.  Atkin- 
son and  Robert  J.  Caldwell,  shows  a  high 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  International  dis- 
cussions, but  "with  good  spirit,"  the  gentle- 
men say. 

A  report  from  Los  Angeles  tells  at  the 
"desire  of  the  leaders  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  to  make  the  caxise 
of  international  peace  the  central  feature 
of  our  biennial  convention  in  1924." 

The  correspondent  continues,  "There  Is  a 
feeling  of  much  gratitude  among  Califomia 
women  that  this  State  has  been  chosen  as 
the  first  in  which  to  begin  to  line  up  the 
forces  which  are  working  out  a  practloal 
peace  program." 

And  when  women  working  for  world  peace 
were  spoken  of.  there  was  one  name  that 
stood  out  in  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
partisan Association.  Mrs.  James  Lees  Lald- 
law. prominent  New  Yorker,  served  from  the 
inception  of  our  organisation  as  a  leader  In 
the  fight  to  bring  the  American  public  to 
a  realisation  of  our  place  in  the  world.  To- 
day, her  daughter.  Mrs.  Dana  C.  Backus, 
carries  on  this  tradition  in  the  AAUN. 

Looking  backward  helps  us  all  to  look 
forward.  We  are  told  that  history  is  prel- 
ude. This  bird's-eye  view  of  the  beginnings 
of  our  organization  serves  to  bring  into  focus 
the  background  that  forms  the  basis  for 
today's  elforts. 

To  not  one  of  those  first  leaders  of  the 
association  can  It  be  said:  "You  did  not  work 
hard  enough." 

To  none  of  them  can  we  say:  "You  did  not 
give  enough  time  and  effort  to  the  organi- 
zation." 

To  ail  of  them  It  can  be  said:  "Yotu's  was 
the  hardest  Job  of  all.  trying  to  open  new 
frontiers  for  our  minds,  bring  new  concepts 
to  us  as  Americans,  show  the  urgency  of  and 
practicaUty  of  our  Nation  reaching  up  to 
new  responsibilities  In  the  world." 

Lessons  to  be  learned?  Of  ootirse,  lessons 
for  all  Americans  in  the  valiant  beginnings 
of  the  ctttaens*  organization  called  the 
League  of  Nations  Non-Partlsan  Association: 
lessons  we  must  cherish  constantly. 


CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE  SUPPORTS 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
statement  recently  Issued  by  the  Cath- 
olic Association  for  International  Peace 
strongly  endorses  action  on  pending  civil 
rights  legislation. 

The  statement  emphasizes  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  at  the  heart  of 
the  basic  question.  It  points  out  that 
while  the  enactment  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation may  reduce  the  threat  of  wide- 
spread violence,  may  enhance  the  pres- 
tige of  our  country  and  may  increase  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  the  main  basis 
for  the  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace's  support  is  that  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  "to  remove  from  the 
Negro  unjust  burdens  under  which  he 
has  so  long  labored,"  and  "to  Insure  for 
the  Negro  the  exercise  of  rights  which  he 
has  been  so  long  denied." 

"These  rights  and  their  concomitant 
duties,"  the  statement  points  out,  "derive 
from  the  very  nature  of  man." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  state- 
ment will  be  of  Interest  to  many  mem- 
bers, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  following  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  tis  follows: 

Statzmznt  of  thk  Catholic  Association 
Ton  iNTzaiTATioNAi.  Pkacx  in  Support  of 
TRX  Cim.  Rights  Bili. 

The  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  which  seeks  pe&ce  with  dignity  for  all 
men  throughout  the  world,  strongly  endorses 
the  civil  rights  bill  now  being  considered  by 
Congress.  The  measures  which  this  bill  ad- 
vocates are  Justified  in  terms  of  traditional 
Catholic  principles  regarding  racial  Justice, 
principles  which  are  being  articulated  with 
ever-increasing  refinement  and  urgency. 

In  1958,  the  CathoUc  bishops  of  the  United 
States  Issued  a  statement  on  discrimination 
and  the  Christian  conscience.  The  bishops 
pointed  out  that,  although  great  strides  had 
been  made  since  they  had  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  evils  of  racism  16  years  earlier, 
in  recent  years  "^he  march  toward  justice  and 
equality  has  been  slowed  if  not  halted  in 
some  areas.  The  transcendent  moral  issues 
involved  have  become  obscured,  and  possi- 
bly forgotten." 

Five  years  later,  in  spite  of  recent  advaxices. 
these  words  are  still  applicable  In  large  parts 
of  our  country.  North  and  South.  And  It  re- 
mains true  that,  as  the  bishops  said,  "the 
lieart  of  the  race  question  is  moral  and  re- 
llgiot»."  Enforced  segregation  carries  with 
it  "the  Judgment  that  an  entire  race,  by  the 
sc^e  fact  of  race  and  regardless  of  individual 
qualities,  is  not  fit  to  associate  on  equal 
terms  with  members  of  another  race.  We 
cannot  reconcile  such  a  Judgment  with  the 
Christian  view  of  man's  nature  and  rights." 

In  this  country,  enforced  segregation  has 
long  deprived  the  Negro  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges which,  in  Justice,  are  his.  Ln  the  basic 
areas  of  education,  employment,  liou&ing. 
and  voting,  oppressive  conditions  have  pre- 
vented him  from  exercising  his  full  human 
rights.  The  various  evils  which  have  fol- 
lowed upon  this  oppression,  whi(^  are  a  di- 
rect oonsequenoe  of  segregation,  are  now  be- 
ing ascribed  to  the  Negro  and  offered  as  rea- 
sons for  continuing  the  very  oondltioos  that 
engendered  them.  This  circle  must  be 
broken  and  the  measures  contained  in  the 
civil  rights  blU,  as  it  was  recently  reported 
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out  of  a  Houw  JudlcUry  Subcommittee,  are 
designed  to  do  J\iat  that.  The  provlBlons 
directed  against  aegregatlon  In  public  accom- 
modaUonx.  the  Injunctive  relief  to  be  In- 
vested In  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  eases  where  constltuUonal  rights  are  tIo- 
lated,  the  FEPC  legislation — all  Insure  that 
the  Negro  will  more  nearly  attain  that  status 
In  our  society  which  Is  properly  his. 

The  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  supports  the  civil  rights  bill,  not  be- 
cause It  will.  If  enacted,  reduce  the  threat 
of  widespread  violence — although  It  may  do 
that;  not  because  It  will  enhance  the  prestige 
of  OUT  country  In  other  lands — although  It 
may  do  that;  not  because  It  will  Increase 
the  strength  of  our  economy — although  It 
may  do  that.  The  CAIP  supports  this  bill 
and  urges  that  It  be  enacted  without  crip- 
pling compromise  because  It  Is  designed  to 
remove  from  the  Negro  unjxist  burdens  xin- 
der  which  he  has  so  long  labored,  because  It 
Is  designed  to  Insure  for  the  Negro  the 
exercise  of  rights  which  he  has  been  so  long 
denied. 

These  rights,  and  their  concomitant  duties 
derive  from  the  very  nature  of  man.  The 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  SUtes  said 
In  their  Joint  pastoral  letter  of  August  23. 
19«3: 

"B«Q>ect  for  personal  rights  Is  not  only  a 
matter  of  Individual  moral  duty;  It  la  also  a 
matter  for  civic  action.  Pope  John  stated: 
"rh«  chief  concern  of  civil  authorities 
must  •  •  •  be  to  insure  that  these  rights 
•re  acknowledged,  respected,  coordinated 
with  other  rights,  defended  and  promoted, 
•o  that  In  this  way  each  one  may  more  easily 
carry  out  his  duties.' 

"We  know  that  pubUc  authority  Is 
obliged  to  help  correct  the  evUs  of  lujust 
discrimination  practiced  against  any  group 
or  class.  We  also  recognize  that  every  minor- 
ity group  In  America  seeking  Its  lawful 
rights  has  the  obllgaUon  of  respecting  the 
lawful  rights  of  others. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  racial  question  con- 
fronts the  conscience  of  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  degree  of  direct  or  Indirect  in- 
volvement. Indeed,  the  conscience  of  the 
NaUon  Is  on  trial." 


October  29 


HONORS  FOR  CUFPORD  E. 
CARPENTE31 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  a  fit- 
ting honor  recently  came  to  a  fellow 
townsman  of  mine  In  Rochester,  N.Y., 
when  Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  b  Chronicle,  was 
installed  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 
This  tribute  la  an  eloquent  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  high  esteem  In  which  Cliff 
Carpenter  la  held  by  his  fellow  editors, 
and  climaxes  a  long  and  varied  career 
In  Journalism. 

Cliff  Carpenter's  penetrating  editorials 
have  earned  for  him  and  his  newspaper 
broad  respect  and  admiration.  They 
combine  commonsense,  wide  Imowledge, 
and  effective  use  of  the  English  language. 

Because  he  speaks  with  authority  based 
on  travel,  experience,  and  training.  Cliff 
Carpenter  has  become  one  of  New  York's 
most  Important  opinionmakers.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
salute  him  for  this  recent  honor  and  to 
wish  him  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  days  ahead. 

PltUngly  enough,  an  excellent  example 
of  the  fine  editorials  was  published  in 
the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  on 
October  6.  the  day  after  Cliff  Carpenter's 
elevaUon  to  chairmanship  of  the  editors 
group.     This  editorial  synthesizes   the 


thinking  of  some  outstanding  citizens  as 
they  grappled  with  the  issues  of  modem 
man's  dilemmas.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RkcoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

MoDxaN  Mam's  Wok:  Pxabsoicb,  mxrt  Thsbb's 
A  SiLVXB  Lining 

Let's  face  It — modem  man  Is  In  a  terrible 
flx,  a  three- letter  word  meaning  a  "position 
from  which  It  Is  difficult  to  escape."  That 
was  the  aU  but  inescapable  conclusion 
reached  in  Rochester  last  week  by  a  panel 
of  experts  who  tackled,  from  their  various 
vantage  points  of  expertness,  "Modem  Man's 
DUemma  In  an  Age  of  Tension." 

The  colloquial  "fix"  Is  probably  a  more 
applicable  word  than  "dilemma."  The  latter 
means  a  situation  demanding  a  choice  be- 
tween equaUy  undesirable  alternatives.  It 
would  be  a  dreary  day  indeed  if  there  were 
no  desirable  choices.  As  Rabbi  Bernstein 
of  Rochester  put  it.  the  word  suggests  a 
paralysis  of  will  whereas  we  need  a  program 
of  action  to  deal  with  the  "fix"  we  are  in. 

Whatever  the  semantics,  the  realities  can- 
not be  softened  or  disguised  by  words.  Our 
problems  may  not  all  be  new  but  their  extent 
and  number  give  them  a  baffiing  complexity. 
For  example,  there  was  tension  wh«n 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  but  it 
was  unlike  the  tension  created  by  the  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  Big 
Powers. 

There  have  always  been  Inadequacy  and 
Indigency  In  a  world  of  men  but.  as  docu- 
mented by  State  Commissioner  of  Social  Wel- 
fare George  K.  Wyman,  never  In  their  mod- 
em proportions.  Society  cannot  afford  mere- 
ly to  throw  up  Its  hands  at  the  fact  that  one 
of  every  six  of  the  nations'  adults,  because 
of  chronic  disease,  handicaps,  old  age  or  lack 
of  Jobs,  cannot  earn  a  living  or  keep  house; 
that  1.6  million  children  are  chronically  Ul; 
that  11  million  persons  are  illiterate;  that  30 
million  people  live  in  slums;  that  two-fifths 
of  the  population  support  the  other  three 
fifths.  There  must  be  a  will  to  find  answers. 
Other  problems?  One  panelist  emphasiaed 
that  in  the  ranks  of  the  dispossessed,  the 
disinherited,  the  discriminated  against,  the 
Negro  stands  In  the  forefront.  The  Negro 
Insists  upon  treatment  as  a  human  being  of 
dignity  and.  In  one  view,  achieving  this  Is 
America's  most  xirgent  problem. 

The  very  tangible  benefits  of  that  inttm- 
glble  quality  of  freedom  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted.  Who  can  quarrei,  then,  with 
the  principle  that  our  future  hinges  on  the 
values  we  should  cherish  most — values  like 
freedom,  integrity,  eqiiality  of  opportunity 
a  sense  of  Justice?  Modem  man  often  seems 
more  attentive  to  expediency,  finagling. 
clilsellng.  Is  he  bowing  before  false  gods? 
These  problems — and  there  are  more — 
cannot  be  avoided,  despite  the  reluctance  to 
meet  them.  As  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Block  of  Buf- 
falo, phrased  it,  "In  a  world  as  tense  and 
complicated  as  ours,  it  Is  normal  for  us  to 
seek  diversion  or  escape." 

Certainly  there  Is  no  permanent  escape. 
Dr.  Block  made  this  clear  when  he  spoke  of 
thoee  who  try  to  elude  reality  tiirough  the 
use  of  alcohol,  narcotics  and  other  drugs. 
Thus  the  very  urge  to  duck  or  ignore  our 
problems  Itself  becomes  a  major  problem. 
It  can  be  translated  into  the  apathy  that 
sends  a  school  budget  before  an  empty  bear- 
ing room  or  causes  pathetically  small  voters' 
turnout. 

Nevertheless  relaxation  or  relief  from  ten- 
sions Is  a  vital  part  of  society's  therapy. 
Dr.  Block  concedes  we  must  look  to  athletics, 
books,  plays,  music,  movies,  or  a  variety  of 
avocations  when  ordinary  living  pressures 
become  too  great. 

Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  director  of  the  Sast- 
man  School  of  Music,  another  panelist,  is 


escape  minded  and  makes  no  bones  about 
It.  But  he  takes  a  different  angle.  HU 
theory  Is  that  oxir  tensions  grow  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  Jet-age  speed  in  which  we  live- 
"We  are  like  a  Jet  plane  hurtling  through 
the  air  •  •  •  bound  for  an  unknown  land 
with  no  pilot  at  the  controls,  or,  at  best,  a 
pilot  who  has  lost  his  sense  of  direction." 

Every  man.  in  Dr.  Hanson's  view,  must 
have  his  "Island,"  whatever  its  form,  in 
which  to  commune  with  nature,  to  refresh 
his  soul,  to  regain  perspective. 

This,  we  must  agree.  Is  not  escape  but  a 
means  of  resharpening  one's  tools  for  deal- 
ing with  problems.  Here  is  more  from  Dr. 
Hanson: 

"Even  In  this  mechanistic  age  the  Islands 
remain  •  •  •  but  if  man  Is  to  find  them 
he  must  search  in  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties. He  will  not  find  them  in  the  sciences 
•  •  •  science  may  be  used  •  •  •  to  kill  or 
cure  •  •  •  it  may  take  us  to  the  moon 
but  It  cannot  give  purpose  to  the  trip. 
Economy-minded  Congressmen  might  do 
well  to  consider  the  posslbUity  of  saving 
billions  of  dollars  by  spending  a  few  more 
million  on  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram •  •  •.  Whence  comes  this  Judgment 
of  comparative  values,  this  sense  of  direc- 
tion? Only  from  a  search  for  God.  for 
beauty  as  well  as  truth,  for  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  life  •  •  •  from  faith  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  spirit,  from  a  belief 
of  man  In  the  grand  design.  For  without 
this  conviction  man  Ls  a  small  rat  caught  in 
a  cosmic  rat  trap  from  which  he  cannot 
escape  •  •  •.  To  set  man  once  again  on 
the  path  which  leads  to  heaven  requires  all 
of  the  powers  of  phUoeophy,  art,  and  above 
all.  of  religion." 

There  Is  one  answer,  that  of  a  nationally 
known  musician  and  teacher.  Are  there 
other  answers?  Rabbi  Bernstein  sees  the 
solution  in  an  Implementation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  In  social  and  economic 
areas  Commissioner  Wyman  envisions  In 
some  future  day  public  welfare  highly  in- 
tegrated into  an  organization  of  specialists 
from  welfare,  education,  housing,  labor, 
working  with  private  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity— business,  industry,  management, 
labor,  voluntary  social  agencies,  and  medi- 
cine. He  sees  the  solution  in  a  giant  co- 
operative approach. 

If  one  strong,  consoling  thought  stands 
out  in  this  fast  synthesis  of  opinion,  it  Is 
that  our  dilenuna  is  also  a  hopeful  paradox. 
The  world,  so  deeply  troubled.  Is  rich  In 
the  potentials  of  good  will,  human  talent, 
physical  and  spiritual  resources,  and  a  rest- 
less energy  to  progress.  The  way  out.  Is  to 
put  them  to  work. 


FEDERAL  VERSUS  STATE  JURISDIC- 
TION IN  THE  FIELD  OF  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  west- 
em  America  continues  to  face  a  vexing 
problem  with  respect  to  Federal  versus 
State  jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  water 
and  water  development.  The  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  a  lifelong  resident  of  his  State 
and  a  former  able  chief  executive  of  his 
State,  is  intimately  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  water  problems  of  the 
West.  He  has  been  a  vigorous  advocate 
for  his  State  and  for  all  of  western 
America  in  maximum  development  of 
their  natural  resources. 

On  October  24,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  spoke  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  in 
Sim  Valley,  Idaho.  Re  made  a  powerful 
presentation  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant questions  confronting  Western 
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Statec.  He  described  in  detail  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  sponsored  t>y  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  which 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  solving  the 
Federal-State  Jurisdictional  question  In 
the  field  of  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  entire  text  of 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sotms  WATtM  RicRTt — The  Basis  foe  Sovnb 
Watsx  Plamnlno  akb  Sound  Watzb  Peoj- 

■CTB 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Coles,  distin- 
guished guests  and  members  and  friends  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association,  I 
thank  you  for  the  warm  welcome  extended 
to  me.  I  was  most  pleased  to  receive  the 
invitation  to  meet  with  you  and  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  concerning 
matters  ot  conunon  interest. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  not  only  as  your 
guest  at  this  particular  convention,  but 
also,  in  a  way,  as  one  of  your  hosts  to  my 
home  State,  which  I  am  proud  to  represent 
as  a  US.  Senator  and  which  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  various  capacities.  I  Join 
Governor  Smylle,  Senator  Church,  your 
Idaho  director.  Alex  Coleman,  and  President 
Tom  Olmsted  of  the  Idaho  Reclamation  As- 
sociation In  welcoming  you  to  Idaho. 

This  occasion  has  a  special  personal  sat- 
isfaction for  me.  It  permits  me  to  proudly 
view  your  president.  La  Selle  Coles.  In  action 
and  to  recall  that  many  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  senior  at  the  University  of  Oregon  I  first 
met  La  SeUe  when  he  enrolled  as  a  freshman 
■long  with  my  younger  brother.  I  was  head 
of  a  fraternity  house  at  that  time  and  we 
thought  La  Selle  looked  Uke  a  promising 
chap,  so  we  took  him  in.  I  have  followed  his 
career  through  the  years  and  he  has  fully 
Justified  the  confidence  we  had  in  him.  I 
•alute  him — and  the  NRA  for  having  him  as 
Its  leader. 

No  one  recognizes  more  that  I  do  the  valu- 
able service  which  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  has  rendered  to  development  of 
the  17  Western  States  over  the  years.  I  ap- 
prove, also,  your  more  recent  extension  of 
Interest  in  the  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  US.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs In  leea,  and  especially  since  Joining  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcoounittee 
upon  organization  of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
have  come  all  the  more  to  welcome  the  coun- 
sel of  this  assoclatlaa,  which  I  have  drawn 
upon  most  of  my  adult  life  while  wrestling 
with  the  water  problema  of  Idaho,  the  whole 
Columbia  Basin  and  now  those  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

We  members  of  the  Interior  Committee  al- 
ways welcome  the  testimony  of  your  able 
■ecretary-manager.  Bill  Welsh,  and/or  that 
of  your  varlotis  directors  or  other  representa- 
tives who  appear  before  us  from  time  to  time. 

Incidentally,  I  remind  you  that  Bill  Welsh 
knows  Idaho  well.  He  served  for  24  years  as 
the  watermaster  of  the  Boise  River  In  th« 
southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  participate  this 
year  in  the  ninth  annual  conference  be- 
tween the  NRA  Board  of  Directors  and  my 
Interior  Committee  on  March  8.  We  had  a 
beneficial  dlscvisslon  of  many  Issues,  in- 
cluding some  of  those  relating  to  my  topic 
for  today. 

My  subject  for  today  is  "Sound  Wat«r 
Rights— Basis  for  Sound  Water  Planning  and 
Sound  Water  Projects."  I  defend  the  poal- 
tlon  that  water  for  consumptive  use  such  as 
<iomestic,  municipal,  irricatlon  «jwi  indus- 
trial  should    have   priority   orsr   water   for 


hydroelectric  purposes.  And  I  defend  this 
position  on  the  grounds  that  people  need 
water  and  nothing  will  take  its  place,  that 
desert  lands  need  water  and  nothing  can  take 
its  place,  that  food  ptrocesslng  and  allied 
Industrial  xises  require  water  and  nothing 
can  take  Its  place,  but  that  electric  energy 
can  be  supplied  from  many  sources  other 
than  falling  water  and  finally,  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  supplying  the  power 
needs  of  an  area  rests  with  the  people  locaUy. 

Our  stewardship  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources  lies  in  putting  these  resources  to 
the  highest  possible  use.  Now,  let  me  talk 
with  jrou  some  about  how  we  can  better 
assure  t^e  highest  performance  of  our 
stewardship  through  the  implementation 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  seriously 
needed  piece  of  Federal  legislation.  This 
past  April  I  Joined  Senator  KncHEL.  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  ranking  Republican  on  my  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  on  my  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  Senator  Moss, 
of  Utah,  in  sponsorship  of  a  bill  designed 
to  rectify  and  settle  some  of  the  existing 
problems  arising  from  claims  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Central  Oovemment  In  re- 
gard to  the  control  and  use  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources.  This  legislation  primarily 
affects  the  West,  but  It  should  be  of  concern 
to  aU  thoee  Interested  in  wise  use  of  water 
and  good  government. 

This  bill  bears  the  designation  S.  1275. 
It  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  you  already. 
I  hope  It  is.  Companion  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Repu-esentatlves 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  No  hearings  on  this 
legislation  have  yet  been  held,  or  even  set, 
because  of  the  failure  of  various  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  to  render  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  requested  of  them 
on  this  bill  in  accord  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. 

At  this  point,  let  me  give  yoo  a  little 
background  and  describe  briefly  what  S.  1276 
would  do.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  you  not  familiar  with  the  problem  or 
with  this  bill.  Then,  I  wish  to  dlsctiss  some 
particular  Issues  within  the  scope  of  8.  1275 
about  which  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned recently.  And,  finally,  I  will  outline 
some  of  the  other  newer  developments  in 
this  field — all  with  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating why  I  am  so  convinced  action  must 
be  taken  on  this  bill  with  a  view  to  clarifying 
the  status  of  water  rights  in  our  reclamation 
States,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
under  some  circumstances. 

I  will  not  tuidertake  here  to  provide  a  com- 
plete history  or  a  detailed  legal  analysis  of 
what  has  oome  to  be  known  as  the  Federal - 
State  water  rights  controversy.  I  commend 
to  you  Senator  Kuchxl's  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  AprU  4,  1963,  when  he  introduced  S. 
1276,  if  you  desire  citations  of  the  pertinent 
statutory  and  case  law  on  the  subject.  Also, 
I  understand  that  there  wiU  soon  be  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  the  several  papers  on 
this  subject  which  were  rendered  by  various 
water  experts  at  the  Western  Water  Law  Sym- 
posium held  in  conjunction  with  the  14th 
Annual  Spring  Conference  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys'  Association  in  Los  An- 
geles on  March  11,  1S>63. 

S.  1276  of  this  88th  Congress  is  a  successor 
to  Senator  Kochxl's  S.  2638  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. Earlier  bills  on  the  same  subject,  but 
differing  in  various  respects,  include  the  bm 
of  former  Senator  Prank  Barrett,  of  Wyo- 
ming, considerably  revised  as  reported  in  the 
84th  Congress,  and  the  so-called  agency  biU 
first  suggested  during  the  85th  Congress,  rep- 
resenting the  maximum  consensus  which 
could  be  gained  at  that  time  from  certain 
of  the  most  affected  executive  departments 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Ttiat  agency 
blU  having,  as  it  did,  approval  by  important 
segments  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
perhaps  represented  the  high  watermark, 
untU  BOW  at  least,  for  the  States  rlgbts  point 


ot  view  in  this  field.  It  failed  of  enactment, 
in  large  part,  becaiiae  of  the  lack  ot  broad 
support  from  the  grassroots  groups  which 
withheld  support  because  the  bUl  did  not,  in 
their  opinion,  go  far  enough  to  limit  Federal 
power. 

I  think  such  an  attitude  was  a  mistake. 
We  might  have  been  better  off  today  if  sup- 
port had  been  forthcoming.  Let  me  make 
it  clear  right  now  that  S.  1276,  though  it  does 
solve  more  problems  than  the  agency  bUl, 
does  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  wish.  It 
does  not,  for  example,  require  Federal  com- 
pliance with  State  regulation  of  water  in  all 
Instances,  as  yova  association's  res(4ution  2 
ot  last  year's  convention  would  caU  for. 

The  Important  tiling  Is  that  S.  1275  does 
all  that  we  sponsors  believe  can  be  imple- 
mented in  this  Congress  under  this  admin- 
istration. I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
time  the  grassroots  groups  seem  to  agree 
with  this  appraisal  and  are  rendering  excel- 
lent support.  I  hope  this  association  will 
do  so  at  this  convention.  More  about  that 
later. 

Now.  what  does  S.  1276  do?  Briefly,  it 
first  Includes  all  of  the  agency  bill's  protec- 
tion against  the  reservation  theory  of  the 
Central  Government  supremlsts.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  water  development  in  the 
West  and,  in  particular,  ever  since  the  Desert 
Land  Act  of  1877,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
nonnavigable  winter  having  its  source  on  pub- 
Uc, that  is.  Federal  land  was  available  for 
appropriation  by  people  in  accord  with  State 
law.  This  assumption  was  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  late  as  1935  when  it 
said  that  such  water  was,  to  use  the  Court's 
words,  "subject  to  the  plenary  control  of  the 
designated  States,  •  •  •  with  the  right  in 
each  to  determine  for  itself  to  what  extent 
the  rule  of  appropriation  or  the  common- 
law  rule  in  respect  of  riparian  rights  should 
obtain." 

Then,  in  1955  came  the  Infamous  Pelton 
Dam  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
opinion  restricted  the  definition  of  "public 
lands"  in  the  Desert  Land  Act  to  mean  only 
those  open  to  entry  under  homestead  laws 
and  not  those  which  had  been  withdrawn  or 
reserved.  This  immediately  gave  rise  to  the 
centralists'  contention  that,  therefore,  upon 
any  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  public  lands 
the  United  States  thereby  ipso  facto  estab- 
lished for  Itself  a  priority  to  use,  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  waters  of  thoee  lands,  regard- 
less of  whether  an  individual  or  private  or 
non-Pederal  public  entity  downstream 
might,  in  the  meantime,  otherwise  qualify 
for  a  right  to  tjse  the  water  in  acowd  with 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  particular 
State. 

S.  1275  would  cure  any  possible  defect  in 
any  such  State-based  right  by  providing: 
"the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  surveyed 
or  unsurveyed  public  lands,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made,  shall  not  affect  any  right  to 
the  use  of  water  acquired  pursuant  to  State 
law  either  before  or  after  the  establishment 
of  such  withdrawal  or  reservation." 

Second.  S.  1276  would  make  applicable  to 
aU  future  reclamation  and  other  federally 
authorized  or  licensed  works  with  respect  to 
waters  of  the  West  the  salutary  principle  of 
priority  of  consumptive  over  nonconsump- 
Uve  uses.  Such  a  rule  is  now  applicable  to 
flood  control  and  navigation  projects  gen- 
erally in  the  West.  It  has  been  written  into 
many  pieces  of  reclamation  legislation  on  a 
proJect-by-proJect  basis. 

Third,  8.  1276  would  assure  that  In  those 
Instances  when  the  United  States  claims  a 
water  right  in  Its  proprietary,  as  contrasted 
to  Its  sovereign,  capacity  It  must  satisfy  the 
same  laws  and  procedures  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  you  or  to  me  In  acquiring  a  sim- 
ilar proprietary  Interest  in  water.  That  la 
only  fair.  But,  sadly.  Federal  ofllclals  of  the 
executive  branch  have  asserted  that  such 
State  regulation  is  not  applicable  to  them 
even  when  establishing  a  proprietary  right 
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without  asserting  any  constitutional  power 
of  sovereignty.  A  Federal  district  judge  re- 
cently rejected  this  bizarre  Jxistlce  Etepart- 
ment  contention,  but  the  Attorney  General 
has  appealed  that  ruling  and  we  need  8.  1375 
to  bury  the  centralists'  contention  even 
deeper. 

For  a  fourth  prong  In  the  attack  of  8.  1276 
against  centralism,  we  have  what  actually 
should  need  no  statute.  But.  here  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  put  down  what,  to  me, 
seems  to  be  a  most  extreme  assertion  of  the 
consututlonal  sovereign  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  assures  anyone  deprived 
of  property  by  the  necessary  and  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  that  he  wUl  be  fair- 
ly compensated.  Further,  It  Is  our  practice 
that  If  agreement  with  the  owner  as  to 
▼alue  Is  not  reached  prior  to  the  Impair- 
ment, then  the  United  SUtes  Initiates  a 
court  proceeding  for  the  orderly  and  fair 
determlnaUon  of  that  value.  Meanwhile, 
the  Federal  project  Is  then  undertaken  un- 
impeded by  the  proceedings  to  determine 
the  extent  of  compensation. 

However,  such  has  not  always  been  the 
experience  in  water  matters.  There  lurks 
in  the  case  law  the  theory  of  the  naviga- 
tional easement.  This  theory  holds  that  In- 
herent In  the  Federal  constitutional  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  conunerce  Is  the  right 
to  regulate  broadly  defined  navigable  waters 
without  regard  to  existing  usee  of  that  water 
which  may  otherwise  be  protected  under 
State  law.  Congress  has  relieved  the  iwlor 
right  holders  of  the  burden  of  this  servitude 
In  some  Instances,  as  under  the  Reclamation 
Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Act.  But,  Ln  oth- 
er situations,  Including  navigation  and  flood 
control  projects.  In  the  absence  of  speclflc 
relief,  the  United  States  can  presently  tram- 
mel rights  which  would  be  protected  In  any 
other  context  than  water.  Certainly  no  one 
claims  that  our  power  to  build  the  Inter- 
state highway  system  Includes  the  power  to 
do  so  without  compensating  the  owners  who 
are  deprived  of  land  by  It.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  treat  water  right  owners  differently. 
8.  1376  would  abolish  that  different  treat- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  do  even  more  In  this  regard. 
Even  In  those  Instances  where  Congress  has 
refused  to  exercise  the  asserted  navigation 
easement,  nevertheless  the  executive  author- 
ities have  contended,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  them,  that  the  United  States 
may  impair  the  water  rights  without  reach- 
ing agreement  on  compensation  with  the 
owner  and  even  without  instituting  court 
action  to  determine  the  Issue  of  value. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has  success- 
fully left  the  Injured  party  to  redress  his 
grievance  by  himself  vmdertaklng  to  bring 
suit,  often  without  adequate  accurate  In- 
formation as  to  the  extent  of  the  right  the 
United  States  is  claiming,  and  in  all  cases 
above  $10,000  In  the  remote  and  difficult 
fonun  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  rather  than 
In  his  local  U5.  District  Court. 

8.  1276  cures  that,  too.  It  not  only  says: 
"No  vested  right  to  the  beneficial  diversion. 
storage  or  consximptlve  use  of  any  waters, 
navigable  or  nonnavlgable,  which  Is  rec- 
ognized by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  such  waters  are  diverted  or  used  as 
compensable  if  taken  by  or  under  authority 
of  the  SUte,  shall  be  taken  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  without  com- 
pensation." 

But  it  also  goes  on  to  add  procedural  pro- 
tection to  substantive  protection  by  provid- 
ing: "and  where  such  rights  are  acquired 
otherwise  than  by  agreement  with  the  owner 
they  shall  be  taken  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  SUtes  affected." 

The  bill  also  reUlns  such  other  limits  on 

Federal   power   as    now   exist    and    protecU 

treaty  obligations  and  other  existing  rights. 

I  move  now  to  some  recent  manlfesUUons 

of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  regretuble  atU- 


tude  of  the  executive  branch  toward  the  In- 
tegrity of  water  rights,  SUte  and  local  Inter- 
esu  and  the  primacy  of  consumptive  uses  of 
water.  In  so  doing,  I  believe  I  will  demon- 
strate that  we  do  have  real  problems  and 
show  further  why  we  need  8.  1276. 

A  general  attitude  of  complacency,  at  best, 
and  perhaps  really  one  of  smug  Indifference, 
toward  the  concern  of  the  great  majority  of 
water  people  over  water  rights  and  develop- 
ment of  the  West  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
failiire  of  the  present  administration  even  to 
render,  as  yet,  their  requested  commenU  on 
8.  1378. 

In  fact.  Senator  Kuchxl's  similar  bill.  In- 
troduced In  the  last  Congress  on  September 
35,  1961,  was  never  reported  upon  by  the  ad- 
ministration, although  requesU  were  made 
of  four  of  Its  Departments  plus  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. These  agencies  are  all  under  con- 
trol of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
for  purposes  of  reporting  on  legislation— 
this  by  virtue  of  an  Executive  order  Issued 
by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Thus,  S.  2636.  87th  Congress,  died  over  a 
year  after  It  was  referred  to  the  administra- 
tion, for  without  reports  we  could  not  hold 
meaningful  hearings  and  the  executive 
branch  thereby  frustrated  the  legislative 
process — and.  I  think,  the  people's  will. 

It  appears  we  are  now  encountering  the 
same  familiar  stall.  By  letters  of  April  12, 
1963,  the  chairman  of  the  full  Senate  Interior 
Committee  asked  the  same  six  executive 
agencies  to  offer  their  comments  on  S.  1276. 
We  have  yet  to  receive  a  single  reply,  beyond 
routine  acknowledgments  of  the  referral. 

When  the  administration  likes  a  proposal 
we  have  no  trouble  getting  reports.  But 
when  a  bUl  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  philosophy 
of  paramount  Federal  authority,  or  Is  other- 
wise repugnant  to  the  administration,  they 
are  dilatory  about  reporting,  or  even  fall  to 
report.  They  know  that  the  usual  practice  Is 
not  to  have  legislative  hearings  and /or  action 
without  the  executive  branch  commenU 
having  been  rendered. 

Sometimes  delay  can  be  attributed  to  a 
heavy  workload  and  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  squeaking  wheel  getting  the  grease.  But 
In  this  Instance,  we  sponsors  of  this  bill  have 
been  squeaking.  The  administration  knows 
of  the  desires  of  the  sponsors  for  early  con- 
sideration of  this  bin.  Senator  Kuchix  has 
been  pressing  for  reports  by  the  agencies.  I 
have  done  so,  too.  Including  an  expression  at 
a  recent  committee  hearing  of  my  dissatis- 
faction with  the  absence  of  administration 
comments  on  S.  1275.  But,  nothing  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  elapsed  time  of 
over  6  months,  plus  the  period  on  predecessor 
8.  2636  and  the  long  consideration  on  simUar 
legislation  over  the  years,  has  given  the  ad- 
ministration ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter  and  prepare  commenU  on  S.  1275.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  just  a  few  days  ago. 
In  executive  session,  my  Irrigation  Subcom- 
nuttee  colleagues  expressed  the  joint  con- 
viction that  we  had  waited  long  enough  for 
reporu.  As  a  result.  Senator  Moss,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  written  Secre- 
Ury  Udall  Insisting  on  action. 

We  have  had  experiences  In  the  past  when 
we  set  hearings  without  reporU  and  we  have 
found  that  the  executive  agencies  thereupon 
get  to  work  and  get  their  commenU  formu- 
lated. They  then  either  submit  them  In 
wrlUng  or  appear  at  the  hearings  rather 
than  have  the  bill  considered  without  their 
views  being  known.  We  have  actually  en- 
countered the  rldlciiloiis  situation  of  having 
reporU  handed  to  us  the  night  before,  or  on 
the  very  morning  of,  the  commencement  of 
hearings.  This  Is  a  deplorable  performance 
by  the  agencies,  but  I  am  willing  to  risk 
even  that  sort  of  treatment  If  It  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  It  is  time  we  call  this  administra- 
tion's bluff  on  conservation — find  out  Jurt 


how  much  they  really  care  about  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
West,  or  whether  they  Intend  to  just  pay 
lipservice  to  conservation  while  they  turn 
their  backs  to  the  basic  issue  of  water  rights 
which  Is  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
wise  conservation  practices  are  esUbllshed. 
President  John  Kennedy  recently  made  a 
much-publicized  tour,  mainly  In  the  West 
Though  the  SUUs  he  visited  formed  an  in- 
teresting pattern  relating  to  where  the  Presi- 
dent ran  poorly  in  1960,  and  where  Senators 
of  his  party  are  up  for  reelection  next  year, 
the  tour  was  billed  as  a  nonpolltlcad  conser- 
vation tour.  By  platitudes  he  tried  to  mes- 
merlze  Westerners  Into  believing  that  he  was 
sympathetic  and  alert  to  our  water  resource 
needs,  yet  he  holds  back  the  word  that  would 
bring  reporU  from  executive  agencies  and 
thus  clear  the  way  for  congressional  action 
on  legislation  that  Is  long  overdue. 

The  President  seems  to  forget  that  this 
is  one  Nation  and  that  a  strong  West  means 
a  strong  Nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle 
the  problems  of  the  big  cities  of  the  East. 
I  think  they  need  o\u  attention.  What  I  do 
say  is  that  the  rest  of  the  country  cannot 
be  Ignored  because  of  an  Infatuation  with 
one's  own  political  fortunes.  And  I  say  that 
sound  reclamation  projecU  In  the  West 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by  a  weird 
philosophy  of  Federal  supremacy  over  water 
rlghu. 

President  Kennedy  wound  up  his  trip  with 
a  speech  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  There  he  said: 
"Water  Is  the  key  of  growth  and  lU  wise 
use  Is  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
United  SUtes."  I  hope  he  means  It.  Even 
more,  I  hope  he  understands  how  to  Im- 
plement It. 

I  think  that  the  water  rlghte  bill  which 
I  have  been  discussing  gives  the  opportunity 
to  find  out.  The  President  Is  In  control  of 
what  his  Department  chiefs  will  say  in  re- 
gard to  S.  1275.  His  brother,  the  Attorney 
General,  heads  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  that  Department's  report  on  the  bill 
will  be  most  Infiuential,  at  least  with  those 
who  foUow  the  administration  line  In  such 
matters.  Another  of  his  primary  New  Fron- 
tiersmen, Stewart  Udall,  heads  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  lU  report  will  also 
be  most  important. 

Of  course,  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  acU 
not  only  as  a  fiscal  agency  but  as  a  policy- 
Implementing  arm  as  well.  How  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  policymakers,  through  that 
Bureau,  controls  the  substance  of  agency 
reporU  and  when,  and  If,  the  Bureau  clears 
any  reporU  at  all,  will  give  us  the  best  evi- 
dence of  how  the  President  really  feels  about 
the  wise  use  of  water. 

I  am  apprehensive  about  what  the  admin- 
istration will  say  on  S.  1275.  This  is,  in  part, 
because  of  the  mere  fact  that  they  have,  so 
far,  repressed  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
not  making  their  views  known.  I  fear  this 
may  represent  animosity  toward  the  bill. 

But,  more  than  that,  I  am  apprehensive 
becaxise  of  a  recent  administration  action 
and  the  cavalier  handling  of  it  and  of  my 
Inquiries  concerning  It.  I  fear  their  attitude 
thus  expressed  Is  symptomatic  of  what  we 
may  expect  on  8.  1275.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  this  recent  experience  of  mine,  which 
is  convincing  evidence  that  this  adminis- 
tration Is  politically  motivated  and  power 
dominated. 

Encouraged  by  President  Kennedy's  en- 
thusiastic support,  last  year  Secretary  Udall 
and  a  full  complement  of  staff  asslstanU 
made  an  extended  trip  to  Russia  on  an  in- 
spection of  Russia's  centralized  system  of 
hjrdroelectrlc  production  and  distribution. 
Since  then,  the  Secretary  has  shown  great 
alacrity  In  Implementing  changes  by  Execu- 
tive order — all  moving  toward  centralized 
control  over  more  of  the  Nation's  power  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Three  examples 
illustrate  what  I  mean. 
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Secretary  Udall,  last  spring,  decided  to 
bring  Bonneville  power  into  southern  Idaho. 
This  decision  was  based  on  a  feasibility  re- 
port, hastily  contrived  and  challenged  on 
every  band  for  lU  flagrant  Inaccuracies.  Ac- 
tion was  taken  without  public  hearings.  In 
this  InsUnce  speed  was  all-lmporUnt.  In 
contrast  to  their  unwillingness  to  face  up  to 
the  viUl  water  rights  Issue  Is  their  eager- 
ness to  dominate  and  control  electric  power 
distribution. 

The  net  effect  of  the  BPA  Ukeover  in 
southern  Idaho  has  been  to  Increase  the 
overhead  and  redu6e  the  rates  on  existing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  contracU,  thus  cir- 
cumventing the  win  of  Congress  as  set  forth 
In  the  original  enabling  legislation.  But 
their  zeal  In  building  a  power  empire  does 
not  end  with  the  marketing  of  power  from 
Federal  dams. 

Moving  swiftly  and  again  without  public 
hearings  last  March,  the  SecreUrle*  of  Agrl- 
cultxire  and  Interior  Issued  a  joint  directive 
aimed  at  control  or  elimination  of  their  non- 
Federal  competitors.  This  joint  order  stip- 
ulates that  appllcanu  for  transmission  line 
right-of-way  over  public  land  must  agree  to 
turn  over  to  the  Government  surplus  capac- 
ity of  the  line  for  Government  use,  give  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  line  for  permanent  Govern- 
ment use  and  no  right-of-way  will  be  grant- 
ed If  that  line  shall  be  contrary  to  Federal 
power  marketing  policy. 

The  net  effect  of  this  order  has  been  to 
delay  the  orderly  construction  of  about  $250 
million  of  transmission  line  construction  by 
non-Federal  taxpaylng  utilities. 

Power  revenues  have  played  an  imporUnt 
role  as  the  paying  partner  of  irrigation  in 
some  multipurpose  projecU.  I  hope  this 
arrangement  will  continue  but  I  wonder 
what  effect  the  new  "rolling  maturity"  ac- 
counting system  adopted  last  spring  by  di- 
rective from  the  SecreUry  of  Interior  will 
have  on  this  program. 

If  power  cosu  are  to  be  repaid  first  before 
Irrigation  cosU,  what  happens  to  reclamation 
if  the  power  coste  are  never  repaid  as  they 
are  rolled  ahead  with  the  addition  of  each 
new  project? 

Prom  the  three  above-mentioned  direc- 
tives, the  questions  naturally  arise,  must  we 
now  clear  future  reclamation  projecU 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  what  priority  will  be  assigned  future 
reclamation  projecU  In  relation  to  existing 
Federal  power  requtremenU  for  water?  And 
are  we  moving  toward  a  "conunissar  of  kllo- 
watte"  patterned  after  the  Russian  system? 

These  are  evenu  of  the  past  6  months  and 
offer  convincing  evidence  that  In  the  field 
of  water  resource  development,  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  from  reclamation  to  power.  I 
have  grave  concern  about  this  course  of  de- 
velopmenU.  Some  of  my  Inquiries  on  the 
Secretary's  decision  regarding  southern  Idaho 
reflected  that  concern.  But  I  am  not  going 
Into  that  here. 

I  well  remember,  and  agree  vrtth,  the  re- 
marks of  your  Arizona  director,  J.  A.  Rlg- 
glns,  Jr.,  during  your  board's  meeting  with 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  In  Iiiarch,  to 
the  effect  that  our  primary  objective  of  get- 
ting water  on  the  land  or  to  p>eople  or  Indus- 
tries should  not  be  confused  with,  and  pos- 
sibly frustrated  by,  what  should  be  a  sepa- 
rately debated  Issue  of  Government  versxis 
private  power. 

Our  main  concern  Is  with  water  for  con- 
sumptive use  and  whether  that  use  will  be 
subordinated  to  Federal  kllowatU.  That  Is 
why  I  also  Inquired  of  Secretary  Udall  about 
administration  policy  on  that  question.  This 
Is  the  issue  with  which  I  deal  here  now. 

Following  his  BonneviUe-BOUthern  Idaho 
decision,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Udall  on  June  11, 
1963.  In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Udall  I  told 
him  of  my  dissatisfaction  with  his  failing  to 
hold  public  hearing  In  advance  of  hU 
decision,  so  as  to  permit  the  people  of  Idaho 


to  know  what  this  action  means  to  the  State. 
I  had  been  swamped  with  mail  inquiring  as 
to  what  his  action  Implies. 

I  expressed  my  conviction  that  back 
through  the  years  Idaho's  contacU  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. I  Inquired  whether  now  there 
might  not  arise  a  problem  of  Intervention  by 
an  inappropriate  agency  in  the  future  rec- 
lamation projecU  of  the  area,  since  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration — an  electricity 
agency  rather  than  a  water  agency — was  now 
taking  over  the  present  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion power  contracU. 

And,  lastly,  I  referred  to  the  Secretary's 
departmental  reporU  and  press  releases  on 
his  decision  and  in  my  letter  to  him  I  said: 

"You  imply  also  that  future  reclamation 
projecU  will  have  priority  over  hydroelectric 
projecU.  These  are  comforting  words  to 
Idaho  reclamationisu  and  I  hope  this  has  ad- 
ministration approval;  but  because  of  the 
overriding  Importance  of  this  Issue,  Idahoans 
will  hope  for  verifications  of  your  position  by 
the  Chief  Legal  Officer  of  the  United  States." 

That  is,  of  course,  the  President's  brother, 
Robert.    I  continued: 

"In  order  to  clarify  this  point,  may  I  sug- 
gest a  simple  statement  something  like  this: 
The  rlghU  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
water  originating  in  or  flowing  across  Idaho 
for  power  purposes  are  subordinate  not  only 
to  existing  water  rlghU  but  also  to  future 
irrigation  righU  to  be  acquired  under  Idaho's 
constitution  and  statutes." 

Then  I  said:  "If  this  sentence  correctly 
states  what  I  understand  your  position  to  be, 
does  the  Attorney  General  concur?" 

About  a  month  later  I  received  a  reply  to 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Udall.  But  the  reply 
was  not  signed  by  Mr.  Udall.  It  was  signed 
by  the  same  Assistant  Secretary,  Kenneth 
Holum,  who  made  the  feasibility  report  I  was 
challenging. 

I  immediately  wrote  again  to  the  Secretary. 
I  expressed  dismay  that  the  person  originally 
making  the  challenged  decision  would  be  as- 
signed to  reply  to  an  Inquiry  made  of  the 
Secretary  personally,  since  It  was  he,  the  Sec- 
retary, who  is  the  judge  In  the  case,  so  to 
speak,  of  whom  I  inquired. 

Further,  I  wrote  Secretary  Udall  this  In 
my  second  letter:  "I  am  especially  disap- 
pointed In  Mr.  Holum's  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion regarding  water  rlghU  for  future  Idaho 
reclamation  projecU." 

I  told  Secretary  Udall  what  Mr.  Holima  had 
written — and  I  now  quote  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Holum's  reply  to  my  first 
letter: 

Mr.  Holum  wrote:  "You  are  correct  In  stat- 
ing that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion has  priority  over  use  of  water  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  priority  In  the  future. 
Whether  Attorney  General  Kennedy  concurs 
In  this  view  is  a  question  you  may  wish  to 
submit  to  him." 

I  concluded  this  second  letter  to  Secretary 
Udall  by  saying:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  regard  this 
as  a  cavalier  answer  to  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  my  State.  You  are  the  Cabi- 
net officer  from  whom  one  would  expect  to 
learn  the  administration's  position  on  this 
matter.  I  now  respectfully  ask  you  this 
question:  Does  the  present  administration 
concur  that  the  rlghU  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  water  for  power  purposes  are  sub- 
ordinate to  future  irrigation  rlghu  to  be 
acquired  under  State  law?" 

A  month  and  one-half  later.  Secretary 
Udall  himself  replied.  He  too,  said  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  his  I>epartment  to  give  the 
use  of  water  for  Irrigation  a  priority  over  lU 
use  for  generation  of  electricity. 

But,  as  to  my  question  of  whether  it  was 
the  position  of  the  executive  branch,  as  a 
whole,  that  the  rlghU  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  water  for  power  purposes  are  sub- 
ordinate to  future   Irrigation   rlghU  to   be 


acquired  under  State  law.  Secretary  Udall 
replied  that  this  point — and  I  quote  him: 
"did  not  relate  to  policies  In  the  use  of  water 
but  was  concerned  with  the  basic  legal  ques- 
tion of  State  and  Federal  water  righU.  In 
this  area,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  law  that 
governs  rather  than  departmental  policies. 
Let  me  assure  you  this  Department  is  not 
reluctant  to  announce  lU  policies  In  any  of 
iU  fields  of  operation.  However,  where  a 
given  problem  must  be  resolved  through  the 
law  by  appropriate  legal  interpretations  and 
judicial  inquiry,  it  is  not  then  a  matter  of 
policy  formulation."  The  Implication  here 
is  that  Interior  policy  flaunts  the  law  and  is 
therefore  meaningless. 

The  Secretary  concluded  by  suggesting 
that  I,  rather  than  he,  as  I  had  requested, 
inquire  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
matter. 

So  I  did  then  write  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy. I  told  him  of  my  previous  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  quoted  to  him  their  suggestions  that 
I  communicate  directly  with  him.  I  put  It 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  quite  clearly  as  follows: 
"From  this  exchange  [with  Interior]  it  Is 
clear  that  my  question  Is  still  not  answered 
and,  as  suggested  by  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department,  I  now  respectfully  put  the  same 
question  to  you:  "Does  the  present  admin- 
istration concur  that  the  rlghU  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  water  for  power  pur- 
poses are  subordinate  to  future  irrigation 
rlghU  to  be  acquired  under  State  law?" 

I  concluded  by  saying:  "The  people  of 
Idaho,  with  more  than  a  mUlton  acres  of 
desert  land  to  reclaim,  want  assurance  that 
the  water  righU  to  be  acquired  imder  State 
law  for  this  purpose  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  having  priority 
over  existing  uses  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  power  purposes. 

"Your  answer  will  be  appreciated." 

The  reply  was  a  shock,  to  say  the  least. 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  evidently  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  this  very  important 
matter  to  the  West,  delegated  his  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Lands  to  answer. 

Incidentally,  this  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Ramsey  Clark,  has  clearly  spoken  out 
against  enacting  legislation  such  as  8.  1276. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  as  a  policy  matter 
he  would  probably  dissent  even  from  the 
slight  comfort  given  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  announced  policy. 

But,  the  real  kicker  in  Mr.  Clark's  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  this. 
After  restating  my  question  to  make  It  clear 
he  knew  what  I  wanted,  Mr.  Clark  finished 
his  letter  abruptly  with  this:  "As  you  know, 
the  Attorney  General  renders  opinions  only 
at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the  head 
of  a  department.  Since  the  question  you 
present  calls  for  a  legal  opinion  we  are  un- 
able to  respond  to  It." 

Now,  is  that  not  a  profound  answer  by  the 
Attorney  General's  staff  to  a  question  pro- 
pounded to  him  at  the  suggestion  of  top 
Cabinet  officials?  First,  the  i>er8on  I  origi- 
nally questioned.  Secretary  Udall,  evades  the 
issue  himself  and  refuses  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative as  a  department  head  to  make  the 
inquiry  of  the  Attorney  General  which  I 
asked  that  he  make.  He  tells  me  to  do  It 
myself.  And  when  I  do,  I,  a  member  of  the 
people's  board  of  directors,  so  to  speak,  am 
told  that  the  Attorney  General  Is  unwilling 
to  answer  my  question.  Now,  I  ask  you.  In 
all  sincerity,  how  can  the  administration's 
position  be  ascertained? 

Well,  I  win  ten  you  what  I  think  is  the 
real  answer.  They  know  they  cannot  square 
what  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  said  the 
law  should  be  with  what  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  telling  the  courU  It  is. 

The  statutes  are  legion  In  which  the  Con- 
gress has  tried  very  clearly  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  water  rlghU  baaed  on  State  law. 
This  whole  issue  of  Federal-State  water 
rlghte  really  should  not  exist  at  all. 
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But  the  Jtutloe  Department — and  T  will 
•dnilt  tlutt  this  occwrmi  to  •ome  degree  un- 
der Republlom  AttomeTs  OenenU  aloo — hae 
been  searching  for  erery  poealble  loophole, 
has  been  dreaming  tip  far-fetched  Interpre- 
tatlone  of  our  statutee.  ami  haa  been  selling 
a  bill  of  goods  to  the  courts.  Sometimes  the 
Judge,  or  Judges,  have  not  bought  the  pack- 
age. But  the  Justice  Department,  having  the 
enormous  human  and  financial  resoxirces  of 
the  Central  OoremmeDt  behind  It,  as  It  has. 
appeals  and  appeals  until  a  sale  is  made  to 
some  court,  which  Is  often  not  familiar  with. 
or  sufltdentlT  reepectfxil  of.  the  natvu*  of 
water  rights  In  the  West.  Thus,  the  Depart- 
ment crams  its  doctrine  down  the  throats  of 
the  little  people  who  have  been  fighting  for 
tntegrlty  of  our  time-proven  and  congres- 
■tonally  honored  system  of  water  rights. 

Thus,  the  need  for  S.  1375  is  clear.  We  need 
It  so  that,  as  to  the  problems  it  covers.  In 
«  the  words  ot  this  association's  resolution  of 
last  year,  we  can  "at  once,  enact  a  law  so  clear 
and  unambiguous  as  to  be  Incapable  of  eva- 
sion by  either  Executive  order  or  Judicial 
Interpretation." 

This  is  no  mere  academic  problem,  as  some 
seem  to  believe.  It  is  real.  It  is  with  us — 
today.  It  does  make  a  difference.  It  means 
a  greet  deal  to  the  West.  Let  me  spell  that 
out  even  more  than  I  have  so  far.  I  have 
specifics  which  have  arisen  even  since  our 
legislation  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate. 

First,  point  1  of  S.  127t5 — the  reservatlcm 
of  public  lands  effect  on  water  rights:  On 
J\ine  S  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Cour'  an- 
nounced Its  opinion  In  the  long  litigation 
over  the  waters  of  the  lower  Colorado  River. 
This  was  primarily  a  dispute  between  Arl- 
aona  and  California,  but  I  will  not  touch  on 
that  aspect  here.  The  point  for  our  p\irpoees 
now  is  that  the  Court  clearly  upheld  the 
Justice  Department's  theory  that  reserva- 
tion of  public  lands  implied  a  reservation  of 
such  water  appurtenant  to  that  land  as  may 
ever  be  needed  in  the  future  on  such  reserva- 
tions— Indian,  forest,  wildlife,  or  recreation. 

This  theory  the  Court  applied  not  only  to 
congressional  withdrawals  but  also  to  those 
effected  by  Executive  order  alone.  And  even 
though  nothing  was  said  In  the  relevant  stat- 
utes or  orders  about  the  matter  of  water. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  to  Indians, 
wildlife  enthusiasts,  forest  users,  or  recrea- 
tlonlsts  a  call  on  any  water  which  is  needed 
for  their  purposes  so  long  as  some  present 
higher  use  does  not  override.  The  point  is 
that  the  Federal  Government's  reservation 
theory  resiilts  in  putting  on  the  shelf,  so  to 
■peak,  for  possible  future  use  a  valuable  and 
often  scarce,  but  usually  renewable,  resource 
In  a  highly  unpredictable  amount  and  quite 
apart  from  other  existing  needs  for  that 
resource. 

For  example.  In  the  Southwest,  water  is 
precious  and  all  available  supplies  are  being 
developed  to  save  existing  agriculture  or  to 
meet  existing  or  inunedlately  future  domes- 
tic and  industrial  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Federal  water  reservations  the 
Supreme  Court  approved  in  the  Arizona  v. 
California  case,  the  Court  put  on  the  shelf 
for  conjectural  future  agricultural  use. 
which  would  probably  enure  more  to  the 
benefit  of  absentee  non- Indian  lessees  rather 
than  the  relatively  few.  2,000.  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  enough  water  for  the  domestic 
uses  of  114  mllUon  people  in  the  burgeoning 
population  centers  of  the  Southwest. 

So.  my  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  that 
ia  a  wise  allocation  of  water,  and  S.  1275 
would  avoid  such  unfortunate  results  by 
freeing  the  longstanding  principles  of  west- 
ern water  law  to  work  as  they  have  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  over  the  years. 

The  second  point  of  S.  1276.  the  consump- 
tive use  preference  provision.  Is,  of  course, 
right  on  the  nose  of  the  legal  issue  I  took 
up  with  the  Interior  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments and  on  which  they  refused  to  tell 


their  position  concerning  the  present  status 
of  the  law.  We  need  S.  1275  to  settle  that 
point. 

The  third  point  of  S.  1271,  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Oovemment  comply 
with  State  regulation  when  asserting  water 
rights  under  proprietary  principles  as  dis- 
tlnguLshed  from  the  sovereign  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  is  also  a  current  and  real  issue. 
The  Justice  Department  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  appeal  the  lower 
court  decision.  I  earlier  referred  to,  which 
had  denied  the  central  supremlsts'  claim  of 
the  right  to  take  water  without  either  com- 
plying with  the  State  regulation  or  paying 
damages  to  the  others  it  harms  In  doing  so. 
That  Is  the  notorious  FalXtrook  litigation, 
and  we  need  S.  1275  to  avoid  such  claims  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Finally,  the  fourth  point  of  S.  1275  is 
hardly  academic  either.  On  April  16.  19«3. 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an- 
other decision  granting  to  the  executive 
branch  a  broad  power  to  do  that  which  S. 
1275  would  prohibit;  namely,  the  selxure  of 
water  without  first  Instituting  court  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  fair  compensation  for 
those  who  will  be  harmed  by  the  seizure. 

In  so  doing,  the  High  Court  overruled  west- 
ern water  lawyers,  a  western  Federal  district 
Judge,  and  a  three-Judge  pemel  of  our  west- 
ern Federal  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
That  la  the  well-known  case  of  Dugan  v. 
Bank,  formerly  known  as  Rrnnit  v.  Krug.  8. 
1275  would  avoid  such  a  result  in  the  futxxre. 

So,  the  situation  Is  clear.  There  are  real 
and  present  problems  In  the  field  of  western 
water  rights. 

Water  planning,  such  as  U  going  on  all  the 
tinM  and  as  would  be  Implemented  under 
the  terms  of  other  pending  legislation,  8. 
1111,  the  water  resources  planning  bill.  Is 
best  done  In  full  awareness  of  who  has  what 
and  who  can  do  what  with  regard  to  availa- 
ble water.  Testimony  at  our  irrigation  sub- 
committee's recent  hearings  on  the  water 
planning  legislation  was.  to  a  great  extent,  to 
the  effect  that  8.  1278  should  be  enacted 
simultaneously  with  the  planning  bill,  8. 
nil.  Harmonious  and  sound  water  plan- 
ning requires  sound  water  rights. 

Also,  the  implementation  of  planning  by 
the  construction  of  projects  requires  sound 
water  rights.  The  West  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  disputes  either  before,  dxuing,  or 
after  the  construction  of  our  dams,  convey- 
ance facilities,  and  service  works.  Objec- 
tions to  proposals  would  often  disappear  if 
those  who  would  be  affected  know  where  they 
stand  with  respect  to  water  rights.  We  could 
proceed  with  the  Job  sooner  and  run  it  more 
smoothly  after  It  Is  finished.  8.  1275  would 
remove  many  possible  doubts  which  might 
otherwise  exist  concerning  the  far-reaching 
proposals  which  we  can  anticipate  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  rule  In  the  future  of  water 
resource  development.  Enactment  of  our  bill 
would  actually  help  Federal  as  well  as  State 
and  local  projects — by  clarifying  a  now  too 
confused  situation  concerning  Federal  au- 
thority under  Federal  projects. 

Just  as  the  problems  I  have  discussed  are 
clear,  so  is  the  solution.  It  Is  enactment  of 
S.  1278. 

And.  as  the  solution  Is  clear,  so  are  the 
means  necessary  to  Implement  It,  It  is  broad 
grassroots  support  from  organizations  like 
yours. 

Only  with  such  support  can  we  overcome 
administration  Indifference,  and  maybe 
even  hostility,  which,  unfortvuiately,  ap- 
pears to  exist.  The  westerners,  in  partic- 
ular, and  all  those  everywhere  Interested  in 
good  water  resource  development  and  good 
government  must  make  their  views  known 
so  as  to  impress  upon  President  Kennedy. 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  Secretary  Udall, 
and  the  rest  of  the  President's  advisers  on 
this  legislation,  that  this  Is  an  Important 
matter  and  that  It  should  be  treated  in  the 


manner  you  and  I,  and  others  familiar  with 
water  itevelopntient,  know  it  nrast  be 
treated — by  enactment  of  8.  12T5. 

I  am  truly  convinced  that  this  time  we  are 
securing  the  necessary  support  to  result  In 
enactment  of  this  vital  legislation.  Many 
Important  groups  have  already  this  year 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  8.  1275.  either 
■pacifically  or  by  virtue  of  the  scope  of  their 
■tatad  position.  Many  good  people  have 
been  working  on  this.  Including  your  own 
Kevada  director  and  association  first  vice 
prestden'.  Hugh  Shamberger. 

We  already  have  reeolutlons  of  support 
from  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the  West- 
em  Association  of  Attorneys  Genatil,  and 
Tarlous  State  and  local  governments  and 
associations  of  which  I  am  aware.  There 
may  well  be  some  national  organizations 
which  have  expressed  their  support  and 
which  I  do  not  personally  know  of  at  this 
time — the  resolutions  are  coming  In  thick 
and  fast  from  all  around. 

You  probably  noticed  that  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  National  Reclamation  Association. 
This  Is  because  you  have  not  yet  passed  a 
resolution  since  introduction  of  8.  1275, 
though  you  did  pass  one  on  the  subject  of 
water  rights  last  year. 

I  hope  that  during  this  convention  you 
will  adopt  a  clear-cut  resolution  putting  the 
full,  unqualified  support  of  this  important 
group  behind  8.  1278. 

Aa  I  said,  the  course  necessary  to  help 
the  caxise  of  water  resource  development  and 
good  government  U  clear.  Other  groups  are 
doiitg  their  part  to  help.  I  hope  the  Ken- 
nedy admlnUtraUon  wiU  not  stand  In  the 
way.  I  hope  you  will  lend  your  voices  to  the 
cause. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day  the  Social  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
very  broad  declaration  on  racial  prej- 
udice which  is  of  great  fnterest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  declaration 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD,  as  follows: 

DSCLABATION   BT    U.N.    ON   RACIAL  PkKJUDICX 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  baaed  on  the  principles  of 
the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  hxunaa  be- 
ings and  seeks,  among  other  basic  objectives, 
to  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction,  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion. 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  proclaims  that  all  hu- 
man beings  are  bom  free  and  equal  in 
dignity  and  rights  and  that  everyone  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out 
In  the  declaration,  without  distinction  of 
any  kind.  In  particular  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  proclaiais  further 
that  all  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
entitled  without  any  discrimination  to  equal 
protection  against  any  discrimination  and 
against  any  Incitement  to  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  has 
condemned  colonialism,  and  all  practices  of 
segregation  and  discrimination  associated 
therewith,  and  that  the  declaration  on  the 
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granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coxin- 
tries  and  peoples  proclaims  in  particular  the 
necessity  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and  un- 
conditional end. 

Considering  that  any  doctrine  of  racial 
differentiation  or  superiority  Is  scientifically 
false,  morally  condemnable.  socially  unjust 
and  dangerous,  and  that  there  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  racial  discrimination  either  in 
theory  or  In  practice. 

Taking  Into  account  the  other  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
International  Instrtunents  adopted  by  the 
specialized  agencies,  especially  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  In  the  field  of  discrimination. 

Taking  Into  account  the  fact  that,  al- 
though International  action  and  efforts  made 
In  a  nimaber  of  countries  have  made  It  pos- 
sible to  achieve  progress  in  that  field,  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  or  ethnic 
origin  In  certain  areas  of  the  world  none- 
theless continues  to  give  cause  for  serious 
concern. 

Alarmed  by  the  manifestations  of  racial 
discrimination  still  In  evidence  In  some  areas 
of  the  world,  some  of  which  are  imposed  by 
certain  governments  by  means  of  legislative, 
administrative,  or  other  measures.  In  the 
form  Inter  alia,  of  apartheid,  segregation  and 
separation,  as  well  as  by  the  promotion  and 
dissemination  of  doctrines  of  racial  superior- 
ity and  expansionism  In  certain  areas. 

Convinced  that  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  still  more  so  governmental 
policies  based  on  the  prejudice  of  racial  su- 
periority or  on  racial  hatred,  besides  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  tend  to  Jeopardize  friendly  relations 
among  peoples,  cooperation  between  nations 
and  International  peace  and  security, 

Convinced  also  that  racial  discrimination 
harms  not  only  those  who  are  Its  objects 
but  also  those  who  practice  It, 

Convinced  further  that  the  building  of  a 
world  society  free  from  all  forms  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination,  factors  which 
create  hatred  and  division  among  men.  Is  one 
of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Solemnly  afHrnu  the  necessity  of  speedily 
eliminating  racial  discrimination  through- 
out the  world  and  In  all  Its  forms  and  mani- 
festations and  of  securing  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

Solemnly  affirms  the  necessity  of  adopting 
national  and  International  measures  to  that 
end,  including  teaching,  education  and  In- 
formation, in  order  to  secure  the  universal 
and  effective  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  principles  set  forth  below,  and 

Proclalnu   this  declaration: 

AKnCLK    1 

Discrimination  between  hxmaan  beings  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color  or  ethnic  origin  Is 
an  offense  to  human  dignity  and  shall  be 
condemned  as  a  denial  of  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
violation  of  the  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoHM  proclaimed  In  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  as  an  obstacle 
to  friendly  and  peaceful  relations  aooong  na- 
tions and  as  a  fact  capable  of  disturbing 
peace  and  security  among  peoples. 

AsncLx  a 

1.  No  state.  Institution,  group  ex  Individ- 
ual shall  make  any  discrimination  whatso- 
ever in  matters  of  himian  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  the  treatment  of  per- 
•ons.  groups  of  persons  or  institutions  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color  or  ethnic  origin. 

2.  No  state  shall  encourage,  advocate,  or 
lend  Its  support,  through  police  action  or 
otherwise,  to  any  discrimination  baaed  on 
race,  color  or  ethnic  origin  by  any  group. 
Institution,  or  individual. 

3.  Special  concrete  measures  shall  be  taken 
In  appropriate  clrciunstances  In  order  to  se- 


cure adequate  development  at  protection  of 
indivlduaOs  belonging  to  certain  racial  groups 
with  the  object  of  Insuring  the  full  enjoy- 
ment by  such  individuals  of  hiunan  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  These  measures 
shall  In  no  circumstance  have  as  a  conse- 
quence the  maintenance  of  unequal  or  sepa- 
rate rights  for  different  racial  groups. 

ARTICLZ    3 

1.  Particular  efforts  shall  be  made  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  baaed  on  race,  color  or 
ethnic  origin,  especially  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  access  to  citizenship,  education,  reli- 
gion, emplojmient.  occupation  and  housing. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  equal  access  to  any 
place  or  facility  Intended  for  use  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
color  or  ethnic  origin. 

ARTICLE    4 

All  states  shall  take  effective  measures  to 
revise  governmental  and  other  public  pol- 
icies and  to  rescind  laws  and  regulations 
which  have  the  effect  of  creating  and  per- 
petuating racial  discrimination  wherever  it 
still  exists.  They  should  pass  legislation  for 
prohibiting  such  discrimination  and  should 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  combat 
those  prejudices  which  lead  to  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

ABTICLK    s 

An  end  shall  be  put  without  delay  to  gov- 
ernmental and  other  public  policies  of  racial 
segregation  and  especially  policies  of  apart- 
held  as  well  as  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  separation  resulting  from  such 
{>olicles. 

ARTICLE    S 

No  discrimination  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
or  ethnic  origin  shall  be  admitted  In  the 
enjoyment  by  any  person  of  political  and 
citizenship  rights  In  his  country,  in  partic- 
ular the  right  to  participate  in  elections 
through  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  to 
take  part  In  the  government.  Everyone  has 
the  right  of  equal  access  to  public  service  in 
his  country. 

AXTICLX    7 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  equality  be- 
fore the  law  and  to  equal  Justice  under  the 
law.  Everyone,  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  color,  or  ethnic  origin,  has  the  right  to 
security  of  person  and  protection  by  the 
state  against  violence  or  bodily  harm, 
whether  inflicted  by  government  officials, 
or  by  Individual,  group,  or  Institution. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  an 
effective  protection  and  remedy  against  any 
discrimination  he  may  suffer  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color  or  ethnic  origin  with  respect 
to  his  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms 
through  Independent  national  tribunals 
competent  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

ARTICUC   ■ 

All  effective  steps  shall  be  taken  Inunedl- 
ately In  the  fields  of  teaching,  education,  and 
Information,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  prejudice  and  pro- 
moting understanding,  tolerance  and  friend- 
ship among  nations  and  racial  groups,  as 
well  as  to  propagating  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  of  the  declaration  on  the 
granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

ARTICLX   9 

1.  All  propaganda  and  organizations  based 
on  Ideas  or  theories  of  the  superiority  of  one 
race  or  group  of  persons  of  one  color  or 
ethnic  origin,  with  a  view  to  Justifying  or 
promoting  racial  discrimination  In  any  form, 
shall  be  severely  condemned. 

2.  All  Incitement  to.  or  acts  of  violence, 
whether  by  individuals  or  organizations, 
against  any  race  or  group  of  persons  of 
another  color  or  ethnic  origin  sluill  be  con- 
sidered an  offense  against  society  and  pun- 
ishable luder  law. 


3.  In  order  to  put  Into  effect  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  this  declaration,  all  states 
shall  take  Immediate  and  positive  measures 
including  legislative  and  other  measures  to 
prosecute  and  or  outlaw  organizations  which 
promote  racial  discrimination  or  Incite  to 
or  use  violence  for  the  purpose  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  color  or  ethnic  origin. 

ARTICLX  10 

The  United  Nations,  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, states  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
energetic  action  which,  by  combining  legal 
and  other  practical  measvu-es,  will  make  pos- 
sible the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. They  shall,  in  particular, 
study  the  caiises  of  such  discrimination  with 
a  view  to  recommending  appropriate  and 
effective  measures  to  combat  and  eliminate 
It. 

ARTICLX   11 

Every  state  shall  promote  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  shall  fully  and 
faithfully  observe  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent declaration,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  declaration  on  the 
granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  dec- 
laration was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
0,  with  17  abstentions.  One  of  the 
countries  which  abstained  was  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  the  UJ3. 
abstention  was  a  provision  in  the  decla- 
ration which  may  possibly  present  prob- 
lems imder  the  Constitution  because  It 
called  upon  the  member  states  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  "outlaw"  organi- 
zations which  may  be  advocating  racial 
discrimination  or  segregation.  This 
presents  a  question  for  us  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
right  of  free  speech  under  the  first 
amendment. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  we  can  deal 
with  this  issue  when  an  opportunity 
comes  to  do  so  again  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. I  hope  very  much  that,  by 
making  the  necessary  reservations  as  to 
the  constitutional  protections  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  other  appropriate 
means  which  can  be  presented  by  our 
representative  at  the  U2f..  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  the  United  States  will  find  It 
possible  to  Join  in  this  declaration.  It  is 
important  that  we  do  so. 

First,  the  U.N.  declaration  afllrms  the 
basic  human  values  of  the  charter. 

Second — and  very  importantly — it 
lines  up  the  whole  world  in  a  declaration 
against  discrimination  and  segregation 
which  is  international  in  scope  and 
dem(»strates  to  the  whole  world  that  not 
only  does  the  United  States  suffer  from 
manifestations  of  this  character,  which 
affect  particularly  American  Negroes, 
but  that  other  nations  have  similar 
problems,  and  that  the  world  is  cogni- 
zant of  them,  and  is  now  about  to  take  a 
role  in  helping  Individual  nations  meet 
the  problems. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  two 
of  the  declarations  in  this  master  decla- 
ration.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVrra    "nic  declarations  we, 

first: 

Convinced  also  that  racial  discrimination 
harms  not  only  thoM  who  arc  Its  objects  but 
those  who  practice  It. 

Another  declaration  la: 

Convinced  fxirther  that  the  building  of  a 
world  society  free  from  all  forms  of  racial 
segregaUon  and  discrimination,  factors 
which  creats  hatred  and  dlflslon  among  men, 
Is  one  of  the  fundamental  objectlf«s  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  think  all  mankind  will  applaud  this 
declaration  and  its  quality.  I  would  feel 
deeply  disappointed  if  the  United  States 
did  not  find  a  way  to  J<rin  in  It,  as  I  am 
confident  it  represents  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  tlie  people  of  this  country, 
both  as  respects  manifestations  of  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  the  United 
States  and  as  respects  our  feeling  that 
such  discrimination  and  segregation 
should  be  eliminated,  wherever  else  it 
may  be,  notably  in  connection  with  the 
policy  of  apartheid  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  which  is  unjust  for  so  many  mil- 
lions of  persons  there,  and  which  en- 
dangers the  peace  and  security  of  that 
great  continent. 

I  am  confident  this  can  be  done  by  ap- 
ixiopriate  reservation.  In  view  of  the  legal 
problems  which  it  presents  to  our  dele- 
gation at  the  U  J^..  but  I  rise  today  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  dec- 
laration and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  only  meaningful  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  great  problem  in  the  world 
and  that  segregation  and  discrimination 
on  an  international  scale  are  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  mankind,  but  that  the 
United  Nations  is  now  trying  to  take  a 
hand  in  an  effort  to  solve  them.  This 
Is  to  the  good. 

It  represents  my  ardent  desire — and  I 
think  it  represents  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people;  certainly  the  people  in 
my  State— that  the  United  States  should 
not  refrain  from  being  a  party  to  the 
declaration,  but  that  it  should  Join  in  it. 
as  can  be  done  by  appropn-late  reserva- 
tion, at  the  time  the  vote  is  cast,  to  save 
Itself  from  any  implication  that  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  is  being  compro- 
mised. 

TbMt  could  not  be  done,  anyway,  under 
our  law.  The  Constitution  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  a  treaty  or  declaration.  In  this 
case,  the  declaration  Is  not  a  treaty.  But 
I  think  we  should  make  the  necessary 
reservations  and  not  fail  to  aline  our- 
selves with  a  movement  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  mankind  and  to  the  con- 
science of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  this  subject 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd  as  a  part 
of  my  remarka 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

TJ.N.   Umr   Anona   Appcal   To    Bsask   Racx 
PauTTDici— UwTOD  »r/»Tia  ant>  1«  Otkhw 

AbSTAIK.      FeaBING      CtJRB      ON      FaiEDOJSS— 

AJOKDismrr   Soctoht 

(By  David  Anderson) 
Uwrrm  NAnom.  W.T.,  Ocftober  28.— A  dec- 
laratlon  against  an  fonns  of  nwial  dlscrlml- 


natkm  was  adopted  by  the  Oenaral  Asaemr 
biy^  Social  Committee  here  today.  Tbm  vote 
WMS9  to  0,  with  n  atatentlona. 

The  covatrias  that  withheld  eadocaement 
otf  the  matloo— Waatern  Buropeana.  the  Brlt^ 

lah  Commonwealth,  and  the  United  Statee 

explained  that  they  did  so  taecauae  the  dec- 
laration threatened  certain  freedoms  in  its 
desire  to  stamp  out  race  bias.  In  particular 
they  oppoeed  a  provision  that  calls  on  all 
nations  to  outlaw  organlzationa  that  "pro- 
mote" racial  discrimination. 

*Tt»e  purpoees  and  principles  of  the  dec- 
laration have  oar  wholehearted  support,  as 
we  hare  made  clear  time  and  time  again," 
said  Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick  of  the  United 
States.  However,  she  continued,  wording  in 
the  text  upset  a  carefully  worked  out  com- 
promise by  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can delegations. 

ntcrrucKNT  is  rxAazD 
"Our  legal  and  constitutional  system  has 
maintained  a  distinction  between  the  mere 
expression  of  opinion  and  the  voicing  of 
statements  likely  to  lead  to  crime  or  vio- 
lence," she  added. 

A  dooen  speakers  echoed  this  belief  that 
the  declaration  trespassed  on  their  countries' 
constitutional  provisions. 

While  the  size  of  the  vote  for  the  declara- 
tion made  Its  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
sembly a  certainty,  a  move  will  be  made  to 
amend  the  one  passage  that  the  United 
States  and  the  others  cannot  accept.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  obtain  unanimous 
approval. 

Mrs.  Dick  said  the  United  States  was  "con- 
fident that  some  basis  can  be  found  that 
win  make  It  possible  for  this  declaration  to 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  It  de- 
serves." H.  P.  L.  AtUee  of  Britain  said  it  was 
still  possible  to  Improve  the  text  at  a  later 
stage. 

The  Soviet  bloc  Is  expected  to  flght  any 
amendment  and  a  majority  of  member  states 
may  be  content  to  let  weU  enough  alone. 
As  one  African  delegate  observed:  "Free 
speech  can  go  too  far." 

The  declaration  covers  every  aspect  of 
racial  discrimination  that  delegates  from  111 
nations  could  conceive  possible.  Its  articles 
open  with  condemnation  of  any  offense  to 
human  dignity  and  move  on  to  outline  what 
a  state  may  not  do.  such  as  "encourage,  ad- 
vocate, or  lend  Its  support,  through  police 
action  or  otherwise,  to  any  discrimination." 
Civil  rights,  religion.  Jobs,  and  housing 
would  be  protected  from  bias  of  any  kind. 
The  policies,  laws,  and  regulations  of  a  coun- 
try would  be  open  to  scrutiny  if  a  nation 
abided  by  the  declaration.  Special  reference 
Is  made  to  apartheid,  as  In  South  Africa,  as 
something  to  be  eliminated. 

Guarantees  of  racial  freedom  In  matters  of 
civil  service  employment,  the  holding  of  pub- 
lic office,  and  voting  were  written  into  the 
declaration,  as  were  such  areas  as  teaching, 
education,  and  public  information.  A  need 
for  Independent  courts  to  hear  racial  cases  Is 
mentioned,  along  with  the  right  to  absolute 
equaUty  before  the  law. 

PROPAGANDA    AUCS    BAXBED 

The  most  controversial  passages  of  the 
document  deal  with  Instnmients  or  groups 
for  propaganda  and  Incitement  of  racial 
discrimination. 

In  conclusion,  all  member  states  and  the 
United  Nations  Itself  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
mote energetic  action  against  racial  In- 
tolerance and  to  foster  respect  for  human 
rtghU.  pertlcularly  as  set  forth  in  the 
declaration. 

Much  trouble  waa  wtperlenced  In  draft- 
ing the  declaration.  Debate  on  Its  provisions 
dragged  on  over  38  meetings.  In  the  course 
of  which  81  amendments  or  revisions  were 
discussed.  The  dominant  wish  of  the  dele- 
gates was  to  strengthen  a  provisional  text 
submitted  by  the  Ooauntsslen  on  Human 
Rights. 


Tlda  earn*  as  no  surprise  since  the  Com- 
mlaakin*B  mf^trtmcti  was  considered  to  be  one 
reflecting  its  eompoeitlon :  of  31  member  na- 
tions, only  one,  Liberia,  waa  African  and 
three — ^Afghanlstac,  India,  and  the  Philip- 
pines— Asian. 

Barly  in  debate  fear  waa  expressed  by  the 
XTnited  States  and  Waetem  European  ooun- 
trlea  that  the  drive  to  al>oUsh  racial  bias 
might  get  out  of  hand. 

TI.a.    KS-TTCTANCX    SHOWN 

For  example.  It  was  felt  that  other  free- 
doms, those  of  association  and  expreaslon, 
were  endangered.  The  question  came  to  a 
focus  In  the  hotly  contested  article  9.  dealing 
with  measures  a  goveriunent  Is  expected  to 
take  against  discrimination. 

The  United  States  reluctantly  agreed  to 
the  outlawing  of  organizations  that  incite 
to  or  use  violence  for  the  purpose  of  racial 
discrinUnaUon.    But  then  trouble  developed. 

Byelorussia  Introduced  an  amendment 
whereby  groups  merely  promoting  bias  would 
likewise  be  outlawed  and  this  was  Inaccept- 
able  to  a  number  of  delegations,  including 
the  United  Statee. 

It  was  to  rearm  this  position  that  the 
United  States  abstained  today  and  will  at- 
tempt to  have  tlie  text  restored  when  It 
comes  before  the  full  Assembly  fa»  final 
action. 

Western  delegates  have  been  disturbed  by 
other  aspects  of  tiie  debate.  It  was  argued 
that  confusion  had  arisen  between  a  declara- 
tion and  a  convention. 

A  declaration  should  concern  itself  with 
general  principles  and  moral  precepts  to 
guide  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  naUons. 
It  was  reasoned.  A  convention,  due  to  be 
drafted  next  year,  is  to  detail  specific  legal 
objections  and  Impose  sanctions.  Yet  the 
present  declaration  includes  such  detaU. 
axpsxssivx  mxAs  fought 

The  search  for  strong  language  by  the 
Africans  and  Asians  opened  the  way  for  the 
Communist  bloc  to  inject  concepts  that  were 
discarded  only  after  long  wrangling  sessions. 
Among  these  were  passages  terming  racial 
discrimination  a  threat  to  peace.  neo-Paacist, 
and  punishable  under  criminal  law. 

The  United  States  led  In  the  flght  against 
every  approach  of  this  kind.  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  necessary  to  restrict  freedom  for 
the  expression  of  ideas,  even  ideas  we  loathe. 
In  order  to  overcome  discrimination,"  Mrs. 
Dick  told  the  committee. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Chief  U.S.  Delegate, 
virtually  assured  the  committee  at  the  start 
of  the  debate  that  this  country  would  sup- 
port the  declaration. 

"We  would  not  risk  leaving  the  Impression 
that  we  place  anything  but  the  highest  prior- 
ity on  the  fight  against  discrimination  every- 
where," he  said. 

Yet  it  now  appears  that  the  declaration, 
as  It  stands,  would  violate  the  U.a.  Con- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Bonifacio  de  Miranda  of  Portugal  noted 
that  he  had  supported  the  declaration  al- 
though abstaining  in  earlier  voting.  The 
reason,  he  explained,  lay  In  Portugal's  Inter- 
est in  alx>llshlng  discrimination  In  whatever 
form. 

"We  are  pioneers  in  antlraclsm.  the  origi- 
nal multiracial  society,"  he  said. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— PROPOSAL  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  date  of  Wednesday.  October  16.  there 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Ehspatch 
an  excellent  editorial  relating  to  a  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  foreign  aid  bllt 
This  amendment  waa  discussed  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.    In- 


deed, it  was  discussed  in  the  committee. 
It  relates  to  the  concern  that  has  be&a 
expressed  on  the  Senate  floor  on  several 
occasions  by  Members  of  this  body  con- 
cerning the  plethora  of  military  coups 
in  Latin  American  countries  and  what 
these  do  to  our  foreign  relations,  our 
programs  in  Latin  America,  and  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  suggested  that  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  and  grants  be  denied 
any  country  "in  which  the  government 
has  come  to  power  through  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
had  been  chosen  In  free  and  democratic 
elections." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
exercise  some  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  In  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources in  coimtrles  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  where  military  coups 
were  undertaken  and  where  juntas  were 
in  power  at  the  expense  of  constitutional 
government   and   free   elections. 

The  editorial  la  appropriate  for  this 
debate.  I  was  aware  of  the  editorial, 
and  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  if  he  would  mind  if  I  placed 
the  editorial  In  the  Rccord.  because  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  merits  our  favor- 
able consideration,  and  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  so  indicating. 

I  shall  attempt  to  woric  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  see  to  It 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  strengthened 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  also  the  posi- 
ti(xi  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  no  formal 
vote  with  regard  to  the  final  language 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  I  ai^reciate  very  much 
his  putting  the  editorial  in  the  Rbcou. 
I  consider  it  an  honor.  The  Senator 
frwn  Minnesota  and  I  may  have  some 
differences  with  respect  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  we  do 
not  have  any  differences  on  objectives. 
We  seek,  to  the  best  of  our  sights,  to 
strengthen  our  country  in  its  foreign  re- 
lations in  connection  with  adoption  of  a 
foreign  aid  program  that  will  strengthen 
our  country's  security. 

In  the  debate  which  is  taking  place — 
and  it  is  to  be  not  only  a  historic  detmte, 
but  a  vigorous  debate — many  Senators 
who  are  not  participating  in  the  debate 
are  going  to  Jump  to  a  false  conclusion 
that  there  are  important  differences  of 
opinion  among  Senators  who  may  differ 
with  respect  to  certain  sections  of  the 
bill.  To  the  contrary,  we  have  a  com- 
mon Interest  in  tryiixg  to  accomplish 
what  we  want  dcxie.  namely,  the  develc^- 
ment  of  a  foreign  aid  program  that  will 
best  help  the  cause  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators  who  are  Joining  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  opposition  in  respect 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  bill  are  not 
against  foreign  aid;  we  are  for  foreign 
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aid.  That  is  why  we  have  to  be  against 
the  bill  as  iM-esently  written. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  Presidoit.  will 
the  Senator  jrleld?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENTNO.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  [Mr. 
HuicpHRET]  and  those  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1. 

I  would  like  to  see  foreign  aid  Im- 
proved so  that  It  can  be  effective.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  foreign  aid.  I  read  with 
considerable  interest  and  approval  the 
numerous  pertinent  criticisms  that  were 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the  two  Sen- 
ators, the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  are  members. 
My  amazement  was  compounded  when  I 
noted  that  following  these  valid  criti- 
cisms, no  appropriate  recommendations 
for  action  were  Included  in  the  report. 
If  the  criticisms  are  Justified — and  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  both  valid,  and  per- 
tinent— they  should  have  been  followed 
with  appropriate  recommendations  to 
eliminate  the  appropriations  that  make 
such  abuses  possible. 

Later  in  the  day  I  shall  make  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  in  which  I  shall  point  out 
how  foreign  aid  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved and  made  more  effective  by  im- 
plementing some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
our  discussion  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
In  the  RccosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRh.  as  follows: 

WAKimVQ    TO    Plottkbs 

Senator  Morse's  proposed  amendment  to 
the  foreign  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  reflects  this  coun- 
try's growing  concern  over  the  treiul  toward 
milltSLry  regimes  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
last  18  months  elected  goveriunents  were 
overthrown  in  Argentina,  Peru.  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Bepublic.  and  Hon- 
duras. The  military  was  the  vital  factor  in 
each  case,  though  civilian  regimes  have  re- 
sumed control  in  Argentma  and  Peru. 

So  Senator  Moasx  suggests  that  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  and  grants  be  denied  any 
country  "in  which  the  government  has  come 
to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  had  been  chosen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections."  The  amend- 
ment Is  aimed  particularly  at  the  D<»iinican 
Republic  and  Honduras,  where  military  coups 
occurred  within  the  last  month,  but,  as  writ- 
ten, would  also  apply  to  Ouatemala  and 
Ecuador. 

The  State  Department  is  opposing  the  In- 
clusion of  the  latter  two  countries  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  has  already 
recognised  the  new  governments  and  should 
not  terminate  the  continuing  add  progranM. 
The  aituatlon  with  regard  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  te  dllTerent.  Last 
October  4  the  United  States  suspended  aid 
and  diplomatic  relations  and  ordered  with- 


drawal of  economic  and  military  assistance 
missions. 

Senator  Mease's  proposal  puts  additional 
emphasis  behind  the  new  i>ohey,  b\rt  we  do 
not  think  it  should  be  made  retroactive. 
Also,  it  may  be  foimd  that  It  does  not  grant 
the  President  stdBclent  flexibility.  He  could 
not  resume  Alliance  aid,  for  example,  even 
if  he  determined  that  in  a  specific  caae  it 
was  In  the  national  interest.  The  President 
would,  however,  retain  discretion  In  the  ex- 
tension of  various  forms  of  support  not  In 
the  Alliance  program. 

There  may  be  defects  in  Mr.  Moasi's  pro- 
posal as  it  stands,  but  it  alms  In  the  tight 
direction.  Other  Latin  American  countries 
remain  under  the  threat  of  miUtary  coups, 
and  II  more  fall  the  entire  basis  of  the  Alli- 
ance will  be  undermined.  The  premise  of  the 
Alliance  is  that  the  best  hope  for  Latin 
America  Is  economic  reform  under  demo- 
cratic rule  and  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  mUltary  dic- 
tators pervert  the  program. 

There  le  no  question  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  can  tie  attained  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  But  they  are  sound, 
and  they  raise  the  hope  ot  a  better  life  for 
the  impoverished  people.  That  Is  why  Alli- 
ance aid  was  made  contingent  on  such  re- 
forms as  the  redistribution  of  land,  more 
equitable  taxes,  and  more  democratic  social 
and  political  procedures. 

In  reality  the  Alliance  alms  at  a  middle 
way.  Unstable  because  of  poverty  and  illit- 
eracy, Latin  American  countries  generally 
are  prime  targets  for  the  Commiinlsts  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  military,  sometimes 
allied  with  the  old  ruling  classes,  on  the 
other.  A  successful  democratic  regime  Is 
abhorrent  to  either  extreme;  the  extremes 
are,  or  should  be,  abhorrent  to  the  United 
States. 

The  military  is  powerful  in  Latin  America 
because,  though  not  numerous.  It  usually  has 
the  organization  and  means  to  determine  the 
course  of  events;  and  the  Communists  have 
strength  because  of  their  easy  promises  of 
better  living  standards.  The  United  States  in 
most  Instances  has  no  business  encouraging 
the  military  any  more  than  the  Communists. 
It  must  continue  to  seek  ways  of  helping  the 
people;  a  policy  of  denying  aid  to  mlUt&ry 
dictators  should  cool  the  ardor  of  those  who 
may  be  plotting  to  overthrow  elected  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  editorial  la  a  very  reasoned  one.  It 
points  out: 

In  reality  the  Alliance  aims  at  a  middle 
way.  Unstable  because  of  poverty  and  Ulit- 
eracy,  Latin  American  countries  generaUy 
are  prime  targets  for  the  Communists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  the  military,  sometimes 
aUied  with  the  old  ruling  claaeee,  on  the 
other.  A  successful  demoeratio  regime  U 
abhorrent  to  either  extreme;  the  extremes 
are,  or  should  be,  abhorrent  to  the  United 
States. 


THE  SISTER  CITY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  sister  dty  pro- 
gram which  has  linked  American  cities 
with  communities  of  similar  -size  in 
friendly  coimtrles  around  the  world. 
The  benefits  to  International  good  will 
fnxn  this  program  are  Incalculable. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  afUla- 
tlon  of  Dover,  the  capital  of  my  State, 
with  the  city  of  Laznla,  tn  Greece. 

Recently  29  citizens  of  Dover  made  a 
special  trip  to  lAmla.  along  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Bortman.  Mr.  Bortman  is 
chairman  of  the  civic  eammittee  of  the 
peopie-to-people  prograoL 
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Mayor  Crawford  J.  Carroll,  of  Dover, 
was  not  able  to  go.  and  he  was  repre- 
sented by  P.  W.  Brlttan,  who  was  very 
active  in  the  original  effort  to  establish 
the  bond  between  the  two  cities.  Mrs. 
Brlttan  accompanied  him. 

Also  malting  the  trip  were :  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard C.  Beckett.  Mrs.  William  Bradford. 
Mrs.  Andy  B.  Clements,  Mrs.  J.  Norman 
Cubbage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Etobber- 
stein.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  J.  IXincan.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Ehinger.  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  C.  Emmert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Hallett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  K. 
Harmeson.  Miss  Margaret  Hartnett.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  8.  Hodgson.  James  D. 
Lucas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUbur  A.  Miller. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  H.  Mires.  Mrs.  P 
J.  O'Neill.  Sr..  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Rau.  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  N.  Schamberg.  Ar- 
thur Southall  of  Milton.  Mass..  and  Miss 
Plorence  W.  Hopkinson  of  Boston.  Mass., 
were  also  members  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Brlttan  has  since  written  a  letter- 
type  report  on  the  trip  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DiA«  Sknatoe  Boooa:  During  the  many 
years  you  have  spent  In  public  office,  you 
have  demonstrated  your  considerable  In- 
terest in  reaching  a  closer  understanding 
among  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Both  as 
their  Oovemor.  and  now  as  their  Senator, 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  have  been  fortunate 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
furtherance  of  peace. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  you  as  an 
honored  guest  at  a  limcheon  meeting  held 
to  confirm  the  adoption  by  Dover  of  Its 
sister  city,  Lamia,  Greece.  As  you  have  con- 
tinued to  show  Interest  In  our  program.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  to  present  a  report 
on  the  recent  visit  to  Lamia  by  29  citizens 
of  Dover,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Bortman.  Mr.  Bortman  Is  chairman  of  the 
civic  c(»nmltt«e  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. As  Mayor  Crawford  Carroll  was  vm- 
able  to  Join  xis.  he  had  requested  me  to  act 
as  his  representative. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Athens  airport. 
we  were  greeted  by  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  representatives  from 
the  Mayors  Union  of  Greece;  the  assistant 
cultural  attach^  to  the  UJ3.  Embassy;  cor- 
respondents from  the  Athens  papers,  as  well 
as  the  editor  of  the  Lamia  dally  newspaper; 
an  observer  from  the  London  Economist. 
who  remained  with  our  group  during  our 
visit  to  Lamia  and  later  wrote  a  report  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Economist.  This 
was  our  first  taste  of  Greek  hospitality  and 
It  was  to  continue  throughout  our  trip,  giv- 
ing us  a  preview  of  the  sincerity  of  feeling 
which  the  Greeks  have  for  Americans.  In 
addition  to  this  reception  at  the  airport, 
bouquets  of  beautiful  roses  were  presented 
to  Mrs.  Brlttan  and  Mrs.  Bortman. 

Driving  from  the  airport  to  the  hotel  in 
Athens,  we  had  o\ir  first  and  everlasting 
view  of  the  Acropolis,  which  dominates  this 
ancient  modem  city.  Waiting  for  us  at  the 
hotel  were  individual  messages  of  greetings 
to  our  group  from  Mayor  Papaslopoulos,  of 
Lamia,  and  within  minutes  after  we  had 
checked  In,  Mayor  Papaslopoulos  telephoned 
xis  from  Lamia  to  bid  us  welcome.  This 
was  done  even  though  he  spoke  no  English 
and  had  to  use  the  hotel  operator  to  trans- 
late his  good  wishes. 

On  the  following  day  we  traveled  by  pri- 
vate bus  to  ova  sister  city  Lamia  which  lies 
approximately  160  mUes  northwest  of  Athens. 
As  we  left  Athens  om  gxilde  proudly  ad- 
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vised  us  that  the  highway  on  which  we  were 
traveling  was  built  by  American  generosity 
through  the  Marshall  plan.  Greece  remem- 
bers with  profound  gratitude  the  assistance 
rendered  her  by  the  United  States  in  the 
years  following  World  War  n  when  Marshall 
plan  aid  meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  During  part  of  the  drive  we 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  stark  moun- 
tains of  Greece,  appearing  as  though  the 
thousands  of  years  had  taken  their  toll  of 
trees  and  natural  growth.  Then  through 
areas  where  olive  trees  appear  to  be  the  only 
evidence  of  cultivation,  and  where  farms 
are  few  and  all  members  of  the  family  must 
work  Incessantly  to  scratch  survival  from 
the  barren  soil.  In  these  areas  there  is  man- 
ifestation of  poverty  in  depth,  which  for 
counUess  generations  has  been  the  herlUge 
of  the  Greek  farmer,  as  the  rainfall  U  in- 
sufficient and  the  soil  too  rocky  to  produce 
a  normal  crop.  His  prized  possessions  are 
his  goaU.  from  which  he  derives  milk  and 
meat  and  xises  the  skins  for  hU  clothing. 
Occasionally  one  sees  a  donkey,  the  beast 
of  burden  of  the  ages,  laden  with  twice  Its 
weight  In  fagots  and  the  master  riding  on 
top  of  the  pile. 

Then  suddenly  our  driver  was  pointing  In 
the  dlsUnce  to  Lamia,  and  all  other  matters 
seemed  to  become  unimportant.  There 
across  the  fiat  expanse  between  the  moun- 
tains was  our  sister  city  which  was  setUed. 
at  least  to  us.  in  antiquity  itself — 460  B.c! 
As  we  drew  closer,  we  saw  that  the  town  was 
built  around  and  upon  a  hlU  at  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort 
which  once  held  the  original  town  within 
Its  walls.  A  half  mile  away  we  were  met  by 
motorcycle  policemen  and  our  entry  to  Lamia 
began  to  the  familiar  sounds  of  police  sirens. 
Thousands  of  Lamlans  filled  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  while  others  stood  on  balconies 
and  even  on  the  rooftops. 

As  we  stepped  from  our  bus  we  could  hear 
the   people   cheering  and   applauding.     We 
were  first  greeted  by  an  army  general  and 
the    colonel    of    the    Lamia    police.     Then, 
walking   toward    us   In    the   middle   of   the 
street,   appeared   Mayor   Papaslopoulos   and 
his   wife.     After   embracing    the   mayor.   In 
the   custom   of   the   coxmtry,   I   Introduced 
each  member  of  our  group  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Papaslopoulos  and  we  started  our  walk  up 
the  street  to  the  city  hall.     On  both  sides 
Lamlans  continued  to  applaud  as  we  passed 
them,  and  many  broke  frwn  the  sidewalks 
to   shake   otir   hands   and    cry,    "Welcome." 
Few   Lamlans  spoke   English,   but   they  all 
had    been    taught    to   say    the    word,    "wel- 
come," with  which  to  greet  their  American 
visitors.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe 
the     feelings     of     warmth     and     sincerity 
emanating  frran  this  crowd  of  weU-wlshers. 
At  the  city  hall  the  mayor  had  prepared  a 
buffet  featuring  a  variety  of  local  delicacies. 
Including  our  first  taste  of  Ouzo,  the   na- 
tional   aperitif.     Present   at   this   luncheon 
were   the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
the  city  council,  the  administrator  of  war 
veterans,   the  principals   of   the  schools   In 
Lamia,  the  directress  of  the  girl  guides,  the 
director  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  chairman  of 
the  bar   association,   the   chairman   of   the 
hospital  and  members  of  his  staff,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  county  medical  society,  the  chair- 
man of  the  workers  center,  and  many  other 
officials  from  the  area.    Each  of  these  won- 
derful people  shook  oiu-  hands  and  bid  us 
welcome,  and  although  the  language  barrier 
was   a  problem,   there    was  no  question  of 
their  sincere  desire  to  reach  out  to  us  and 
make    us    feel    at    hc«ne.     The    mayor    had 
planned   for  members  of  our  group   to  be 
housed  with  local  families,  during  oxir  3-day 
visit,  and  after  the  buffet  we  were  driven  to 
our  designated  homes  for  a  brief  rest  before 
the  ceremonies  of  affiliation  which  were  to 
be     conducted     that     evening     In     Liberty 
Square. 


Shortly  before  6  o'clock  Lamlans  began  to 
gather  at  the  entrance  to  Liberty  Square,  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived,  the  square  was  filled 
In  addition,  every  window,  balcony  and  roof- 
top held  others  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
The  colonel  of  police  estimated  the  crowd  to 
be  between  16,000  and  20.000,  or  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Lamia.  Our 
group  walked  between  rows  of  schoolchll- 
dren  in  uniform,  rows  of  girls  in  native  cos- 
tumes and  young  men  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  Evzones.  the  elite  regiment  of  Greek 
soldiers  who  wear  white  skirts  and  have 
pompons  on  their  shoes  but  have  fought  like 
wild  devils  in  all  their  engagements.  Here 
again,  the  crowd  cheered  and  applauded  aa 
we  walked  to  the  end  of  the  square,  where 
seats  had  been  placed  for  our  party. 
Speeches  were  given  by  the  mayor,  the  presN 
dent  of  the  Central  Union  of  Municipalities 
and  Communities  of  Greece,  and  the  cultural 
attach^  from  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Later  we 
were  presented  with  gifts  for  the  city  of 
Dover,  and,  in  turn,  we  gave  the  mayor  a 
certificate  of  honorary  citizenship  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Other  members  of  our 
party  presented  the  mayor  with  gifts  sent  by 
various  Dover  civic  associations  and  clubs. 
Following  the  presentations,  we  were  enter- 
tained by  several  groups  of  dancers  In  native 
costumes,  climaxed  by  the  exciting  dances 
of  the  Evzones. 

After  the  ceremonies  on  Liberty  Square, 
I  was  given  the  honor  of  laying  a  wreath.' 
supplied  by  our  Embassay.  at  the  monument 
erected  In  the  memory  of  Anthanaslos  Dia- 
kos,  on  Dlakos  Square.  This  national  hero 
was  a  Lamlan  who  was  finally  put  to  death 
In  1821  by  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
during  the  war  of  Independence  against  the 
Turks.  The  love  and  respect  which  Lamlam 
hold  for  Dlakos  became  evident  during  this 
ceremony.  An  honor  guard  of  soldiers  stood 
at  rigid  attention,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
our  arrival,  the  faces  of  the  crowd  lost  their 
smiles  as  they  paid  homage  to  the  hero  from 
Lamia.  After  a  minute  of  silence,  the  band 
played  the  national  antbe>ms.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  on  the  many  occasions 
the  national  anthems  were  played,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  always  played  first  in 
honor  of  the  American  visitors. 

That  evening  we  were  gviests  at  the  Lamlan 
Club  for  a  banquet  given  by  more  than  100 
officials  from  Lamia  and  the  surrounding 
communities.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Mr.  Panoa  latrldes.  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Central  Union  of  Municipalities  and 
Communities  in  Greece.  Here  again.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  express  the  wonderful 
hospitality  of  our  hosts.  They  succeeded  in 
making  each  member  of  our  party  feel  that 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Following  the 
banquet,  we  were  conducted  to  the  beautiful 
Municipal  Theater  for  a  special  performance 
by  the  chorus  of  the  municipality  of  Lamia 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aenian  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  choral 
masters  in  Europe.  It  should  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  this  group  won  second  prize 
last  year  at  the  Conservatory  of  Rome  in 
an  International  competition,  but  this  fact 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  was  merely  a 
reduction  to  written  praise  of  a  performance 
so  outstanding  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  second  day.  we  visited  Hypatl.  one 
of  the  most  renowned  health  spas  located 
about  18  miles  from  Lamia.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Greece  have  been  famous  from 
earliest  times  for  their  exceptional  healing 
qualities  and  the  springs  at  Hypatl  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  treatment  of  various  skin 
diseases.  These  springs  originated  centuries 
ago.  following  a  great  earthquake.  Upon 
leaving  Hypatl,  we  were  driven  to  the  ancient 
Cloister  of  Damasta.  nested  about  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  They  are  completely  self- 
sufficient,  raising  their  own  produce  and 
weaving  their  own  clothes.  Carrier  pigeons 
are  their  only  means  of  communication  when 
the  road  becomes  impassable  during  the  win- 
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ter  months.  From  the  Cloister,  we  drove 
to  the  St.  Lucas  Club  In  Lamia  for  a  luncheon 
given  In  our  honor  by  the  municipality  of 
Lamia.  Our  hosts  Included  the  president  of 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Greece,  the  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  chairman  of 
the  bar  association,  newspaper  publishers, 
and  the  chairmen  of  many  other  organiza- 
tions In  the  area.  Most  of  these  leading 
citizens  gave  a  welcome  speech  and  later 
each  of  our  group  was  presented  with  a  pack- 
age made  up  of  many  local  products  and 
delicacies. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  visiting  the  town, 
the  schools,  the  hospitals,  and  the  orphanage. 
Dr.  Maynard  Mires  of  our  party,  who  is  depu- 
ty director  of  the  Delaware  Board  of  Health, 
reported  very  favorably  on  the  conditions 
of  the  general  hospital,  the  tuberculosis 
sanitarium,  the  health  center,  and  the  ma- 
laria control  station.  All  the  equipment  In 
the  sanatorium  was  furnished  through  Mar- 
shall plan  funds.  Tuberculosis  Is  still  a 
Mrlous  problem  In  Greece  and  Dr.  Mlree  told 
us  of  the  outspoken  appreciation  of  the  doc- 
tors for  this  gift  from  America.  Incidental- 
ly, Mayor  Papaslopoxiloe  is  the  chief  sxir- 
geon  at  the  Lamia  General  Hospital  and  his 
wife  is  a  microbiologist. 

That  evening  we  returned  to  the  Munici- 
pal Theater  for  a  performance,  by  the  fa- 
mous national  stage  group  of  northern 
Greece,  of  the  premiere  of  a  new  Greek  trag- 
edy "The  Island  of  Aphrodite."  It  may  be 
bard  to  believe  that,  although  the  play  was 
presented  In  Greek,  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance was  such  that  we  were  able  to  fol- 
low Its  meaning  without  difficulty. 

On  the  morning  of  our  last  day,  we  paused 
near  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  where 
In  480  B.C.,  Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta,  and 
SOO  Spartan  soldiers  held  off  an  army  of 
3.000  Persians. 

Our  farewell  luncheon  was  given  at  an- 
other spa,  Kammena  Vouria,  and  we  learned 
that  many  of  the  dignitaries  attending  had 
traveled  upwards  of  50  miles  to  Join  us. 
The  outstanding  qualities  and  enormous 
quantities  of  food  and  wines  could  not  dis- 
pel the  sadness  of  depcu-ture.  Although  our 
memories  of  the  past  few  days  were  bright, 
most  of  us  found  it  difficult  to  hide  our  emo- 
tions at  leaving  these  delightful  people.  As 
our  btis  drove  down  the  highway,  we  could 
see  o\ir  friends  waving  until  we  were  out  of 
sight. 

Since  otu-  retxirn,  the  relations  between 
Dover  and  Lamia  have  continued  to  grow. 
Almost  every  day  communications  go  out 
from  school  children,  professionals,  clubs, 
and  civic  organizations  to  their  counterparts 
In  Lamia,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  a  group  of 
Lamlans  headed  by  Mayor  Papaslopoulos  will 
visit  Dover  in  the  spring  of  1964. 

I  hope.  Senator  Booas,  that  this  report  may 
serve  as  firsthand  evidence  of  a  success- 
ful venture  In  bringing  together  the  peo- 
ple of  two  towns  even  though  they  are  from 
different  nationalities,  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage and  are  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
Very  truly  yours. 

11  P.  W.  BaiTTAW. 


i^ 


FOREIGN   AID  TO   BOLIVIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  was  critical  of  the  results  of 
foreign  aid  In  the  case  of  Bolivia.  Presi- 
dent Victor  Paz  Elstenssoro  retorted  that 
I  should  be  more  certain  of  my  facts,  be- 
fore criticizing  what  has  taken  place  in 
his  country  under  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. I  agree  with  President  Paz.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
read  the  Congrxssionai.  Rbcors  may  bet- 
ter understand  the  reasons  for  my  com- 
ments on  Bolivia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  chapter  8  of  the  book,  "The 
New  Argument  in  Economics,"  published 
by  Van  Nostrand  and  written  by  WlUlam 
Stokes,  be  Inserted  In  the  Rxcoro  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  author  of  this  particular  chapter, 
entitled  "The  Contraproducente  Con- 
sequences of  the  Foreign-Aid  Program  In 
Bolivia,"  is  Dr.  William  S.  Stokes,  senior 
professor  of  comparative  political  institu- 
tions at  Claremont  Men's  College  and  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  has  conducted 
research  in  all  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, leading  to  over  200  publications  in 
English.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Be- 
fore accepting  an  endowed  chair  at 
Claremont  Men's  College,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Stokes  has  lec- 
tured at  many  Latin  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  His  books  are: 
"Honduras:  An  Area  Study  in  Govern- 
ment." 1950;  and  "Latin  American 
PoliUcs."  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tub  "CoNTaAPaooncENTC"  Conskqukncks  or 

THX  FoRziGN  Am  Pbooiam  in  Bolivia 

(By  William  S.  Stokes) 

IWTBODUCnON 

In  a  letter  to  President  Victor  Paz  Estens- 
soro  of  Bolivia  (released  May  14.  1961,  in 
the  United  States  and  May  17  In  La  Paz.  Bo- 
livia). President  Kennedy  declared  that  the 
United  States  was  now  ready  to  assist  Bo- 
livia in  a  long-range  economic  program  to 
achieve  higher  standards  of  living,  economic 
progress,  and  social  Justice.  President  Ken- 
nedy promised  loans  and  grants  for  the  state 
tin  and  oil  enterprises,  roads,  surplus  agrl- 
cultiu^l  products,  an  airport,  and  a  sugar 
mUl  (totaling  $50  million,  including  the 
West  German  credits),  with  other  projects, 
such  as  low-cost  worker  and  farmer  housing 
to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  planning 
and   programing  could  be   completed. 

In  the  last  paragraph.  President  Kennedy 
said:  "This  great  revolution  has  blazed  a 
path  for  others  to  follow."'  In  the  official 
translation  of  the  letter  in  Bolivia,  the  sen- 
tence reads:  "This  g^at  revolution  has 
opened  the  road  for  other  countries  to  fol- 
low." In  the  headlines  to  the  letter  as  It 
was  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of 
Bolivia  Is  the  phrase:  "Kennedy  Eulogizes 
the  National  Revolution."  * 

Is  this  a  "great  revolution"?  Has  it 
"blazed  a  path  for  others  to  follo<w"? 
Should  the  President  "eulogize"  It?  Is  It 
worthy  of  long-range  foreign  aid? 

Bolivia  has  already  been  the  recipient  ot 
aid  from  the  United  States  (from  July  1. 
1946,  through  June  30.  1960.  a  total  of  $191,- 
2(X),000  in  mutual  security  and  economic 
program  aid;  $191,700,000  if  military  aid  Is 
Included).*  President  Kennedy  has  deter- 
mined that  the  country  should  receive  more, 
and  apparently  he  and  his  dlsUngulahed  ad- 
visers are  convinced  that  the  Revoluclbn 
Naclonal  Is  a  model  for  other  Latin  Amerl- 


» Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary. 
for  release  to  ajn.  papers.  Sunday.  May  14. 
1961.  Monday.  May  16.  1961. 

>Ls  Nacl6n  (La  Paz.  7  de  mayo  de  1061). 

■  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports,  United 
States  roreign  Assistance  and  Assistance  tram 
International  Organizations  (Mar.  81.  1961), 
p.  60. 


can  countries  to  follow.  It  therefore  seems 
legitimate  for  the  scholar  and  citizen  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  tlie  RevoIuci6n  Na- 
clonal and  the  aid  it  has  received  from  the 
United  States  preliminary  to  a  determination 
of  the  consequences  of  the  President's 
"strong  leadership"  and  "bold.  Imaginative 
program." 

THE  lOEOLOGT  AND  POUnCS  07  THK  CKSAT 
KTVOLUnON 

I  have  described  elsewhere  the  origin  of 
the  Movlmlento  Naclonalista  Revolucionario 
or  MNR.*  In  association  with  a  military 
lodge,  the  MNR  seized  power  by  force  on 
December  20,  1943.  TTie  clvUiaai-mllltary 
oligarchy  proceeded  to  govern  by  terror.  At 
least  II  outstanding  Bolivians  were  mur- 
dered in  the  period  November  20-25.  1944. 
alone.  The  assassinations,  tortures,  and  offi- 
cial thievery  became  so  universally  known 
ttiat  Sumner  Welles  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  •••  •  •  turned  Bolivia  into  an  im- 
mense concentration  camp"  and,  "torture 
and  assassination  were  daily  occurrences."  * 

Led  by  professors  and  university  students, 
urban  masses  exploded  into  a  direct,  frontal 
assault  on  the  centers  of  dictatorial  power 
in  La  Paz  In  July  1946.  When  they  bvmt 
Into  the  governmental  palace  and  finally 
found  President  Oualberto  Vlllarroel  hiding 
in  a  cloeei  (armarlo) .  they  shot  him  In  the 
chest,  and  pushed  his  body  out  on  one  of 
the  balconies  that  front  on  Ayacucho 
Street.  Prom  there  they  threw  him  to  the 
mob  below,  whlcdi  finished  him  off  and  hung 
his  remains  to  a  lamppost.* 

Those  leaders  of  the  MNR  who  escaped  be- 
gan inunediately  to  plan  their  return  to 
power.  In  August  1949  they  initiated  such 
mass  violence  that  it  probably  could  be  said 
that  a  state  of  civil  wsir  prevailed  in  the 
country.  The  army  suppressed  the  uprising 
in  3  weeks  of  fighting.  The  next  attempt, 
which  was  successful,  was  a  2 -day  attack  on 
La  Paz,  the  center  of  p<^tlcal  power.  The 
fighting  from  April  9-11.  1952.  was  fierce.  A 
two-column  analysis  ot  the  violence,  pub- 
lished In  SI  Murcuiio  of  Sar.tlago,  Chile,  on 
April  11.  1958,  asserted  that  at  least  6,000 
lives  were  lost. 

The  original  Ideology  of  the  MNR  was 
basically  Marxist-Leninist,  although  It  was 
revisionist  In  not  contemplating  Immediate 
affiliation  with  International  communism. 
Theortsta  such  as  Walter  Guevara  Arze  and 
Jo86  Fellman  Velarde  accepted  historical  ma- 
terialism and  the  class  struggle  as  central 
parts  of  their  thinking.  IdeaUy.  the  ex- 
ploited masses  should  destroy  the  bourgeoisie 
and  establish  an  economic  system  of  social- 
ism and  a  political  S3ntem  of  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  (people's  democracy).  The 
theorlsta  argueCt,  however,  that  Bolivia  was 
obliged  to  import  a  third  of  Ita  food  and  ob- 
tain foreign  exchange  by  marketing  inln««ls 
In  other  coxmtrlec.  Whether  Bolivia  could 
have  socialism,  therefore,  depended  upon 
whether  socialism  first  succeeded  in  the  large 
countries.  A  further  difficulty  was  that  class 
conscio^isness  was  not  sufficiently  develof>ed 
among  the  Indians  and  mestizos  to  permit 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  at  once.  If 
BoUvla  could  not  have  socialism  and  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletculat  Immediately,  what 
could  and  should  It  have?  The  MNR  theo- 
rlsta answered.  revolucl6n  nadonal.  "The 
revolucl6n  naelcnal."  Dr.  Onevara  Arse  as- 
serted, "does  not  deny  the  class  struggle  but 
is  not  based  upon  It."  He  added  that  later, 
depending  upon  the  world  development  of 


«Winiam  8.  Stokes.  "The  RevoIuci6n 
Naclonal  and  the  MNR  in  Bolivia."  Inter- 
American  Economic  Affairs  (spring.  1969). 
pp.  38-30. 

•  New  York  HermM  Tribune  (Jllly  81.  1046) . 

*For  details  and  documentation  of  this 
^isode,  see  Stokes,  op.  clt.,  pp.  80-^. 
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socialism,  Bolivia  could  base  a  revolution  on 
the  class  struggle.^ 

The  original  program  of  the  MNR  In- 
cluded: Opposition  to  Judaism  and  liberal 
democracy:  prohibition  of  foreign  capital  In 
the  media  of  communication;  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  foreigners  in  conunand  posts  In 
the  army;  registration  and  control  of  all  for- 
eign employees  in  the  country;  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  Inunlgration  of  Jews;  aboli- 
tion of  the  "(Treat  private  monopolies";  State 
control  of  commercial  activities;  national- 
ization of  public  services;  class  warfare 
through  a  imlon  (allanza  de  clases)  of  the 
proletariat,  peasants,  and  the  middle  classes 
against  the  "antlnational  superstate"  (usual- 
ly called  the  rosea)  and  its  servants;  and 
public  education  and  social  welfare  directed 
by  the  State  along  political  and  nationalistic 
lines.' 

Fellman  Velarde,  who  was  Minister  of 
Education  in  1961,  described  the  program- 
matic objectives  of  the  MNR  in  this  way: 
*****  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  Imperial- 
ism and  the  great  bourgeoisie  that  serves  as 
its  agent,  returning  to  Bolivia  the  exploita- 
tion of  its  mines,  redistributing  the  land, 
and  diversifying  the  economy  by  means  of 
the  creation  of  new  sources  of  wealth."  • 

The  men  who  affixed  their  slgnatvu-es  to 
the  act  establishing  the  MNR  were :  Aug\isto 
C^spcdes,  Carlos  Montenegro,  Victor  Paz 
Estenssoro,  Hem&n  Slles  Zuazo,  Walter 
Guevara  Arze,  and  Joe6  Cuadroe  Qulroga.  In 
addition,  there  were  eight  other  leaders  who 
aided  significantly  In  the  campaign  for  power 
that  followed."'  Most  of  the  original  found- 
ers and  their  principal  supporters  have  pub- 
lished works  that  expose  their  views.  Al- 
though Marxist-Leninist  conceptions  are  im- 
portant in  almost  all  cases.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  MNR  sought  nationalis- 
tic applications  of  Communist  formulas. 
Both  Montenegro  and  C^spedes.  for  example, 
assert  again  and  again  that  the  MNR  man- 
aged the  data  of  historical  materialism  bet- 
ter than  the  scientific  Marxists.  By  this  they 
meant  that  the  reality  of  Bolivia  negated  the 
possibilities  of  a  successful  class  revolution. 
They  therefore  opposed  the  native  Marxist 
activists  and  the  trained  members  of  the  in- 
ternational apparatus  who  wished  to  impose 


» Alberto  Comejo  8..  Programas  politicoe  de 
Bolivia  (Cochabamba,  Bolivia:  Imprenta 
Univeraltaria.  1949).  p.  164.  See  also  pp. 
159-164.  170-176.  Other  relevant  sources  in- 
clude: Nestor  Taboada  Ter&n.  Antologia  de 
cuentoe  de  la  revoluclbn  (La  Paz:  Talleree 
QrA&coe  Bolivianos,  Publlcaclonee  SPIC, 
1954),  passim;  Republlca  de  Bolivia.  El  Ubro 
bianco  de  la  Independencla  econ6mlca  de 
Bolivia  (La  Paz:  Subsecretaria  Prensa,  In- 
formaciones  y  Cultura.  1952),  p.  188;  Secre- 
tarla  EJecutiva  del  Comity  Politico  Naclonal 
del  MNR.  El  pensamlento  revolucionario  de 
Paa  Estenssoro  (La  Paz:  E.  Burillo  y  Cia. 
1964),  p.  303;  Satumlno  Rodrigo,  Dlario  de 
la  revolucibn  naclonal  (La  Paz:  Libreria 
Editorial  "Juventud,"  1956),  p.  389;  Andr^ 
Townsend  Ezciirra,  "La  revolucibn  nacional- 
Ista  de  Bolivia,"  Humanlsmo  (Mexico,  DJP.: 
No.  1,  JvU..  1962),  pp.  49-60;  Alberto  Ostrla 
Gutierrez.  The  Tragedy  of  Bolivia  (New  York: 
Devln-Adair  Company,  Inc.,  1958),  pp.  103- 
118. 

» Comejo  S.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147-151.  See  also 
Walter  Guevara  Arze,  Plan  de  politica  eco- 
n6mlca  de  la  revoIuci6n  naclonal  (La  Paz: 
Minlsterlo  de  Bxteriores  y  Culto,  1965),  p. 
200. 

•  Jos*  Fellman  Velarde,  Victor  Paz  Estens- 
soro: El  hombre  y  la  revolucldn  (La  Paz:  Al- 
fonso Tejerlna,  1954).  p.  95. 

'•Augusto  C^spedes.  El  dlctador  suiclda 
(Santiago:  Editorial  Unlversitarla,  SJV.. 
1966) ,  p.  246. 


the  revealed  truth  of  Marxism-Leninism  on 
Bolivia  in  orthodox  Conununist  fashion." 

A  major  work  of  Hem&n  Siles  Zuazo  pub- 
lished in  1964  revealed  Intellectual  affiliation 
with  Marxism.'*  but  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress In  1958,  President  Siles  Zuazo  repudiat- 
ed class  dictatorship,  criticized  the  Commu- 
nists, and  associated  himself  with  "Christian 
democracy." '»  Even  Siles  Salinas  (who  in- 
sists that  President  Paz  Estenssoro  clearly 
is  a  Marxist)  asserts  that  Slles  Zuazo  is  not 
a  dogmatic  Marxist."  A  Congressman  con- 
cerned with  Latin  American  affairs  told  me 
in  Washington  in  July  1961,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  bad  assured  him  that 
President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  is  not  a 
Marxist.  On  the  basis  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, and  interviews  available  to  me,  I  must 
conclude  that  President  Paz  Estenssoro  is  a 
revisionist  Marxist-Leninist,  whose  policies 
have  encouraged  communism  in  Bolivia. 

There  Is  less  disagreement  as  to  the  Marx- 
ist orientation  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  la- 
bor unions,  such  as  Juan  Lechin.  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  Bolivia  and  head  of  both  the  Cen- 
tral de  Trabajadores  de  Bolivia  and  the  Con- 
federaci6n  Mlnera  de  Bolivia,  and  Mario 
Torres  Calleja.  Secretary  General  of  the  Ped- 
eraci6n  Sindlcal  de  Trabajadores  Mlneros  de 
Bolivia  or  F8TMB.  Stalinists  and  Trotskyites 
drew  up  the  famous  Tesls  de  Pulacayo  (ap- 
proved on  May  18,  1946),  which  was  adopted 
as  the  Programa  de  Principios  of  the  PSTMB. 
The  essence  of  the  Tesls  de  Pulacayo  was  a 
commitment  of  the  miners  to  subordinate 
temporary  possibilities  of  economic  gain  to 
the  greater  task  of  achieving  the  proletarian 
revolution.  The  specific  provisions  of  the 
T6sis  and  the  Programa  paralleled  almost 
exactly  the  reforms  of  the  MNR  after  the 
seizure  of  power  in  1962.  When  Lechin  ar- 
rived at  Huanunl  on  May  7,  1961,  after  a  trip 
to  the  United  States  to  discuss  foreign  aid. 
he  made  a  20-mlnute  speech  to  union  mem- 
bers to  the  effect  that  his  visit  to  the  heart- 
land of  imperialism  did  not  mean  a  giveaway 
(entreguismo)  or  betrayal  of  the  working 
class.  He  told  his  audience  that  they  must 
be  prepared  to  zigzag  If  they  expected  to 
achieve  their  objectives,  and  on  this  point 
he  reminded  them  that  even  Stalin  made  a 
temporary  alliance  with  Hitler  as  a  part  of 
his  long-term  strategy." 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  source 
of  Information  as  to  the  ideological  orienta- 
tion of  the  MNR  at  the  present  time  is  the 
program  of  government  for  1960-64.  The 
program  was  drafted  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  persuading  the  United  States 
to  part  with  even  larger  amoimts  of  foreign 
aid.  Nevertheless,  the  program  defends  the 
politically  unllberal    and   economically   un- 


"  See  Carlos  Montenegro.  Documentos  (La 
Paz:  Imprenta  "Naclonal,"  1964),  pp.  60,  62- 
55.  62-71;  O^spedes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  246-249. 

''Hern&n  Slles  Zuazo,  "Hacla  la  planiflca- 
cidn  de  la  economla  bollviana."  Revista  de  la 
Facultad  de  Economla  y  Pinanzas  (Aruro, 
julio-diclembre  de  1954),  passim. 

"  Hem&n  Slles  Zuazo,  Mensaje  al  honorable 
Congresso  Naclonal,  6  Agoeto  1958  (La  Paz: 
Talleres  de  la  Editorial  del  Estado,  1958),  pp. 
8.34,60.  86,95.  101. 

"  Jorge  sues  Salinas.  Lecciones  de  una  rev- 
olucldn. Bolivia:  1952-1959  (Santiago:  Edi- 
torial Universldad  Cat61ica,  1959),  pp.  69.  62. 

"El  Dlario  (La  Paz,  8  de  mayo  de  1961). 
See  also  El  Mercurlo  (Santiago.  13  de  marzo 
de  1961);  Mario  Padllla  A..  "El  Movimiento 
Naclonallsta  Revolucionario,"  Semana  (21  de 
novlembre  de  1960);  Tesls  de  Telamayu  (La 
Paz:  n.p.,  1960).  pp.  1,  6;  Presencla  (La  Paz. 
30  de  mayo  de  1961);  La  Prensa  (Buenos 
Aires.  22  de  junio  de  1961 ) ;  Samuel  Mendoza, 
"La  sltuacidn  en  Bolivia."  El  Mercurlo  (San- 
tiago, 9  de  marzo  de  1961 ) ;  El  Dlario  (La  Paz, 
17deabrUde  1961). 


successful  "reforms"  achieved  since  1952 
some  of  which  were  contained  in  or  alluded 
to  in  the  first  program,  already  discussed 
In  addlUon,  the  part  that  deals  with  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  the  role  of  law  and 
certain  institutions,  such  as  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police,  is  clearly  Marxist-Leninist 
According  to  MNR.  the  state  is  an  instru- 
mentality at  the  service  of  the  classes  that 
control  the  means  of  production.  "Legal 
norms — which  are  not  mere  abstractions  re- 
moved from  reality  but  part  of  the  social 
phenomenon — reflect  the  interests  of  the 
economically  dominant  classes  and  are  obllg. 
atory  upon  the  members  of  society.  The 
armed  forces  constitute  the  apparatus  of 
force  of  the  state  and  of  the  social  classes 
that  have  public  power  and  are  designed  to 
fulfill  two  principal  functions.  The  first 
consists  of  defending  the  state  from  its  in- 
ternal enemies.  This  means  defending  the 
groups  or  social  classes  that  have  in  their 
hands  the  management  of  the  state,  as  op- 
posed to  those  social  groups  with  contradic- 
tory Interests.  This  constitutes  the  function 
of  conserving  public  order  •  •  •  and  neces- 
sarily implies  a  political  Identification  be- 
tween the  armed  forces  and  the  dominant 
classes. 

"In  the  modern  state  the  police  are  one  of 
the  instruments  of  coercion  of  the  social 
classes  that  possess  public  power."  '• 

The  government  established  by  President 
Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  in  1962  could  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  described 
as  democratic.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visers evidenced  from  the  very  beginning  a 
paKSionate  intolerance  of  the  opposition. 
They  arrested  a  former  foreign  minister,  for- 
mer minister  of  economic  affairs,  former 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  leaders  of 
the  major  political  parties,  and  many  other 
prominent,  even  distinguished  flgtires.  Se- 
cret police  organized  \inder  a  bureau  known 
as  political  control  ferreted  out  the  opp>osl- 
tion,  using  unconstitutional  methods  that 
rivaled  in  ferocity  those  employed  by  the 
Nazi  and  Communist  tyrannies.  The  Jails 
were  literally  filled  with  thousands  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  President  Paz  Estenssoro 
created  concentration  or  "work"  camps  to  ac- 
commodate the  overflow. 

Among  such  camps  were  Ciirahuara  de 
Carangas.  near  Laz  Paz.  and  those  at  Coro- 
coro,  Catavl,  and  Uncla."  The  media  of 
communication  were  intimidated.  President 
Paz  Estenssoro  ordered  the  closing  of  La 
Razdn  in  La  Paz,  a  nevrspaper  owned  by 
Carlos  Aramayo.  In  Cochabamba,  MNR 
mobs  burned  and  destroyed  the  dally  Los 
Tiempos."  The  leaders  (dlrigentes)  of  the 
MNR  arrogated  to  themselves  "super-legal 
immunities"  and  acted  above  constitution, 
law,  or  court.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they 
looted  the  public  treasury  and  engaged  in 
fiscal  irregularities  probably  without  parallel 
in  Bolivia's  history.  As  late  as  July  1961  it 
was  revealed  that  about  91  million,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  used  to  purchase  4,000 
tons  of  lard,  had  disappeared." 


"  Programa  de  Ooblerno.  Movimiento  Na- 
clonallsta Revolucionario.  Tercer  Gobierno 
de  la  Revolucldn  Naclonal,  1960-64  (La 
Paz:  E.  Bxirillo,  1960),  pp.  113,  115-116.  121. 

"  El  Dlario  (La  Paz.  12  de  febrero  de  1958; 
14  de  mayo  de  1958;  16  de  novlembre  1968); 
El  Mercxu-lo  (Santiago.  25  de  octubre  de  1958; 
2  de  agosto  de  1961);  La  Prensa  (Buenos 
Aires.  13  de  Julio  de  1961);  Crdnica  (Cocha- 
bamba, 31  de  Julio  de  1961) ;  Ostria  Gutierrez, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  205-219. 

"Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz.  11  de  abrll  de 
1968);  Ostrla  Gutierrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  137-140; 
La  Nacldn  (Buenos  Aires,  11  de  mano  de 
1958). 

"Ultima  Hora  (28  de  Julio  de  1961);  El 
Dlario  (La  Paz.  18  de  dlclembre  de  1968); 
Presencla  (La  Pa«,  13  de  febrero  de  1968). 
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When  elections  were  scheduled  for  June 
1956,  with  power  to  l>e  transferred  In  August, 
it  was  obvious  to  Bolivian  and  foreign  ob- 
servers that  the  ofllolal  candidate.  Dr.  Her- 
nain  Slles  Zuazo,  Vlo«  President  \inder  Pas 
Estenssoro,  would  win.  All  effective  political 
opp>osition  had  been  suppressed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  MNR  instituted  universal  suffrage, 
which  meant,  in  effect,  giving  the  vote  to 
Illiterates.  Whereas  only  about  160,000  citi- 
zens were  eligible  to  vote  in  the  1951  elec- 
tions, approximately  1.200,000  were  eligible 
to  cast  ballots  in  1956.«>  To  be  certain  that 
no  embarrassing  slips  would  occxir,  the  gov- 
ernment created  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
draft  an  electoral  statute  that  would  guar- 
antee the  effectiveness  of  the  "Imposlcldn" 
(rigged  election).  They  gave  the  illiterate 
Indians  their  colored  ballots  (papeletas  de 
colores),  and  Dr.  Slles  Zuazo  became  Presi- 
dent." Paz  Estenssoro  departed  for  England 
to  perform  ambassadorial  duties  but  retiu-ned 
to  win  the  1960  elections  and  assume  the 
Presidency  once  more  (with  former  President 
Slles  Zuazo  departing  tor  Uruguay  to  perform 
ambassadorial  chores.) 

President  Slles  2uaEo  closed  the  concen- 
tration camps,  succeeded  (early  in  July, 
1957)  in  removing  some  extreme  leftwlng 
Infiuence  from  the  cabinet  and  party  leader- 
ship, and  permitted  freer  expression  of  opin- 
ion in  the  press.  In  addition,  the  President 
stated  that  the  thousands  of  political  exiles 
oould  return  to  Bolivia.  In  fact,  however, 
most  requests  for  the  special  transit  visas 
(permisos  de  retorno)  were  reported  to  have 
been  denied.  Although  administrative  cor- 
ruption reached  unknown  limits,  and  Siles 
bad  to  denoiince  certain  members  of  the 
previous  administration  for  having  enriched 
themselves  at  public  expense,  it  is  contend- 
ed that  not  one  person  was  punished  for 
the  operaclones  fraudulentas.** 

The  MNR  endeavored  to  eliminate  the  tra- 
ditional army  and  to  create  proletarian  armed 
militias  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the 
Revolucldn  Naclonal.  Juan  Lechin,  who  is 
credited  with  having  formed  the  militias, 
has  claimed  that  the  rural  people  (cam- 
pesinos)  made  up  fifteen  regiments,  the 
miners,  10.(X)0  men,  the  railroad  workers, 
3,000,  and  the  factory  workers.  3.000. 
When  a  union  was  organized,  its  leaders  im- 
mediately asked  the  government  for  arms 
for  each  man.*  It  was  reported  late  In  1968 
that  at  the  last  mining  congress  at  Colquirl, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  "The 
militias  should  be  strengthened,  their  com- 
mand centralized,  and  their  discipline  ought 
to  he  based  on  the  most  profound  class 
convictions.  The  Federation  of  Miners  will 
arm  the  workers  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide them  with  an  ideological  conception  of 
class.  The  armament  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  peasants  Is  one  of  the  great  conquests 
of  our  class  and  especially  of  the  miners. 
The  revolution  has  no  more  defense  than 
that  of  the  workers"  militias."  •*     However, 


"New  York  Times  (June  15,  1966);  Ostrla 
Gutierrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-129. 

°  Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz,  21  de  febrero  de 
1968).  For  a  defense  of  the  Slles  Zuazo  ad- 
ministration, see  Slles  Zuasx3,  Mensaje  al 
honorable  Congreso  Nacldnal,  op.  cit.,  pp.  116 
and  api}endices. 

"  Ultima  Hora  (La  Paz.  2  de  abril  de  1968) ; 
El  Mercurlo  (Santiago,  26  de  octubre  de 
1958;  11  de  abril  de  1958);  Ultima  Hora  (La 
Paz.  10  de  abrll  de  1968);  La  Prensa  (Lima. 
23  de  novlembre  de  1958);  see  also  EI  Dlario 
(La  Paz,  16  de  novlembre  de  1968);  Pedro 
Zllvetl  Arcs,  La  hora  de  la  verdad  (n.p.,  1968) . 
pp.  lS-16;  Ostrla  GutWrrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  219- 
220. 

*>ErciIla  (Santiago,  8  de  septlembre  de 
1955);  see  also  Mario  Padllla  A.,  "Bl  Movi- 
miento NacionallsU  Revoludonao,"  Se- 
mana   (Novlembre   21,    1960). 

**  Ultima  Hora  (La  Pas,  20  de  octubre  de 
1958). 


the  use  of  violence  for  political  purposes. 
Instead  of  protecting  person  and  property, 
has  sometimes  failed  to  serve  the  MNR. 
Sometimes  the  militias  have  refused  to  fol- 
low orders  or  have  acted  contrary  to  gov- 
ernment policy.  Therefore,  In  recent  years 
the  MNR  has  begun  to  rebuild  the  profes- 
sional army.  The  army  is  reputed  to  total 
about  80,000  soldiers  at  the  present  time,* 
and  In  the  1961  budget  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense received  62,700  million  bolivianos  (with 
only  debt  service  and  education  receiving 
more)  .* 

Although  the  MNR  has  always  officially 
repudiated  the  class  revolution  and  professes 
to  represent  an  alliance  of  workers,  peasants, 
and  members  of  the  middle  class,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  MNR's  policies  have  desperately  in- 
jured the  middle  class,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  upper  class.  The  Government's 
policy  of  Inflation,  for  example,  meant  that 
many  members  of  the  middle  class  were  com- 
pelled to  debase  their  standards.  Many  in- 
tellectuals and  trained  people  left  the  coun- 
try. Others  abandoned  their  professions  for 
black-marketing.  Those  with  capital  ex- 
ported it  in  order  to  prevent  government 
seizure.  The  Zondag  report  declared  that 
inflation  "•  •  •  is  about  to  wipe  out  the 
small  middle  class  of  Bolivia,  which  •  •  • 
Is  practically  the  only  one  that  has  the  nec- 
essary education  and  management  ability 
to  give  direction  to  the  country." "  Some 
writers  argue  that  the  MNR  should  have 
boldly  eliminated  the  latiftindlstas  (large 
landholders)  as  a  social  class  in  the  first 
place.*  ITiere  is  little  evidence  that  the 
MNR  has  curbed  Omiunxinist  infiltration 
from  1952  to  the  present.  Indeed,  there  is 
demonstration  of  Communist  presence  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  legislature,  court 
system,  police,  unions,  and  education." 
There  was  enough  support  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1960  to  approve  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Deputy  Roncal  calling  for  aid 
for  the  Cuban  revolution  (to  defend  the 
Cuban  revolution  is  to  defend  the  Bolivian 
revolution)  .•• 

Since  retxuTiing  to  power  in  1960,  Presi- 
dent Paz  Estenssoro  has  recM-ganlzed  the 
court  system,  permitted  the  Minister  of 
Economy  to  intervene  in  the  management 
of  the  newspaper  El  Dlario  of  La  Paz,  de- 
creed an  estado  de  sitio  (suspension  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  fco'  90  days  beginning 
June  7),  and  forced  Walter  Guevara  Arze, 
chief  of  the  Movimiento  Revolucionario 
Naclonal  Aut6ntico,  anti  31  followers,  to  flee 
to  Peru.  The  Congress  converted  itself  into 
a  Constituent  Assembly,  in  a  manner  that 
seems  clearly  unconstitutional,  in  order  to 
add  more  than  100  amendments  to  the 
organic  statute.  Some  of  the  amendments 
purported  to  give  constitutional  sanction  to 
previous  elections,  while  others  gave  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  to  effect  economic  change 
without     approval     from     the     legislature. 


*La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  18  de  Jxuilo  de 
1961). 

»E1  Dlario  (La  Paz,  3  de  enero  de  1961). 

"  Cornelius  H.  Zondag,  Problems  in  the 
Economic  Development  of  Bolivia  (La  Paz: 
1966) ,  pp.  24,  42,  166-157. 

*■  Pausto  Beltr&n  A.  and  Jos*  Fem&ndez  B., 
?Donde  va  la  reforma  agraria  bollviana? 
(La  Paz:  Talleres  Or&flcos  Bolivianos,  1960), 
pp.24,  186-186,215. 

"  Guillermo  Bedregal,  La  naclonalizacldn 
mlnera  y  la  res;>onsabllidad  del  slndicallsmo 
(La  Paz:  n.p.,  1959),  p.  23;  Guillermo  Mar- 
tinez M&rquez,  "El  dilema  boliviano,"  La 
Presna  (Buenos  Aires,  4  de  junio  de  1961); 
Crdnlca  (Cochabamba,  19  de  Junto  de  1961) ; 
La  Presna  (Buenos  Aires,  18  de  Jtinlo  de 
1961;  22  de  Junio  de  1961;  IS  de  Julio  de 
1961);  La  Prensa  (Lima,  12  de  aflasto  de 
1961);  El  Merciu-io  (Santiago,  6  de  JtiUo  de 
1961). 

">E1  Dlario  (La  Paz,  18  de  agosto  de 
1960). 


Finally,  the  Communist  assault  on  the 
Catholic  church  has  intensified  class  confilct 
and  resulted  In  the  closing  of  a  Catholic 
radio  station.*^ 

TBI  (»KAT  RKVOLXmON  AND  THI   AORAUAN 
RErOSlC 

The  Zondag  mission  described  traditional 
agricultiu-e  In  Bolivia  as  economically  and 
socially  backward  and  concluded  that  reform 
was  absolutely  necessary."  The  problems 
were  many.  Some  men  owned  too  much 
property  (latlfundismo) ,  and  some  too  little 
(mlnlfundlsmo).  The  1950  census  revealed 
that  4.5  percent  of  the  rural  landowners 
possessed  70  percent  of  all  private  landed 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  and 
medium  farmers,  who  made  up  90  percent  of 
the  rural  population,  held  only  SO  percent  of 
the  land."  The  evils  of  the  colonato  system, 
characteristic  of  the  central  valley  and  altl- 
plano  (highlands)  of  Bolivia,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  many  writers." 

So  inefficient  was  the  system  of  agricul- 
txire  that  large  percentages  of  the  foodstuffs 
domestically  consumed  had  to  be  imported 
each  year:  for  1926-29,  223  percent;  1940, 
23.9  percent;  1962,  30  percent;  1953, 87.84  per- 
cent." This  situation  was  unnecessary. 
Bolivia  has  literally  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
developed land  that  studies  have  proved  to  be 
suitable  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  ex- 
tractive enterprises.  For  example,  the  pos- 
sibilities for  cacao  and  Brazil  nuts  are  great. 
Bolivia's  rubber  is  high  grade  and  not  likely 
to  be  replaced  by  synthetics.  The  climate 
and  labor  conditions  in  Yiuigas  are  favorable 
to  tea  growing  (of  which  166  tons  worth 
$200,000  were  Imported  In  1953) .  Pjrrethrum, 
bananas,  corn,  rice,  sugar,  yucca,  vegetable 
oils,  tobacco,  hard  fibers,  cusi  palms  for 
palm  oil,  honey,  tiirmeric,  cotton  caranday 
palm  wax,  quebracho — all  could  be  produced. 
Although  low,  governmentally  controlled 
prices  for  coffee  discourage  its  production, 
without  such  artificial  barriers  the  possibili- 
ties were  virtually  unlimited.  Quinna,  grown 
In  the  Bolivian  highlands,  is  a  cereal  ex- 
tremely rich  In  vitamins  and  protein  con- 
tent. New  varieties  of  wheat  could  t>e  grown 
on  the  high  plains,  freeing  the  vallejrs  for 
other  crops.  With  an  estimated  128  million 
acres  of  forest,  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  countries  In  the  world  In 
this  resoiuxe."  ? 

Instead  of  concentrating  agrarian  reform 
on  national  lands,  the  MNR  enacted  a  decree- 
law  on  August  2,  1953,  which  provided  fcNr 
expropriation  and  distribution  of  lands  that 
were  already  in  use.  The  official  program  of 
the  MNR  for  1960-64  describes  the  agrarian 
reform  as  the  most  transcendental  of  all  its 
conqulstas  because  it  liberated  more  than 
2  million  ccunpeelnos  from  serflike  oondi- 
tions."  The  boast  evokes  sympathetic  re- 
sponse, but  the  facts  must  be  explored  to 
determine  what  the  effects  of  the  agrarian 
reform  have  been. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  main  Ideo- 
logical influence  in  the  drafting  of  the  ex- 
propriation decree  was  Mandst-Trotskyite." 

"  La  Preivsa  ( Buenos  Aires.  16  de  dlclembre 
de  1960) ;  Guillermo  Martinez  M&rquez. 
*'Bollvla  en  'estado  de  sitio'  otra  vez,"  La 
Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  S  de  marzo  de  1961); 
Crdnlca  (Cochabamba,  19  de  junio  de  1961); 
La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires,  18  de  Junio  de 
1961;  22  de  Junio  de  1961;  13  de  Julio  de  1961; 
13  de  agoeto  de  1961) ;  El  Mercurlo  (Santiago, 
12  de  agoeto  de  1961);  La  Prensa  (Lima,  S  de 
agosto  de  1961);  El  Dlario  (La  Paz,  8  de 
agosto  de  1961). 

"  Zondag,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78-79. 

"  Beltr&n  A.  and  Fem&ndez  B.,  op.  cit..  p. 
18. 

"See  Stokes,  op.  dt.,  footnote,  p.  88. 

"  Zondag,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

"Zondag,  op.  cit.,  annex  to  chap.  V.,  pp. 
1-14, 160. 

"  Programa  de  Ooblerno,  <^.  dt.,  p.  41. 

"  Stokes,  op.  dt.,  pp.  89-40. 
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According  to  Artld*  186,  hAcendadoa  or 
l&tlfuncUstas  (Ur^  landtaolden)  whoae 
iaxula  are  e]q>roprlat«d  in  whole  or  In  part 
are  to  be  offered  compensaUon  In  the  form  of 
2  percent.  a6-year  agrarian  bonds.  The  val- 
ue of  the  land  waa  based  on  the  formula 
of  current  tax  assessment,  which  must  have 
been  calculated  to  take  prlrata  property  vir- 
txially  without  compensation.  The  vicious 
innatlon  that  the  MNR  Initiated  further 
eroded  the  worth  of  the  bonds.  Article  160 
provides  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  land 
program  can  pay  for  the  land  on  the  same 
terms — price  according  to  tax  aseeesment,  26 
years  for  amortization.  2-percent  interest. 
Article  162  sets  up  a  National  Service  of 
Agrarian  Reform  headed  by  the  President. 
Article  164  gives  the  President  supreme  au- 
thority over  the  entire  administrative  sys- 
tem including  in  (sec.  d)  the  final  de- 
elaion.  without  Judicial  appeal,  on  all  con- 
cessions at  titles  to  land.  The  agrarian  law, 
therefore,  provides  for  a  centralized  system 
of  admlnlstxatlon  without  checks  or  con- 
trols on  the  executive.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  whomever  he  chooses 
to  administer  the  program,  and  he  himself 
has  the  final  vote.  As  I  wrote  in  1959.  "This 
kind  at  unlimited,  unchecked  authority  in- 
vites art>ltrary  action  and  abuse."**  Let  us 
see  how  the  scheme  has  worked. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  was  signed  on  August 
2,  1953.  many  Indians  seized  land  militarily. 
They  took  and  used  whatever  they  found, 
including  about  $15  million  worth  of  cattle, 
many  of  which  were  prize  breeding  stock. 
Although  the  haciendas  (large  farms)  had 
been  supplying  the  cities  with  food,  the  peo- 
ple who  seized  or  received  land  proceeded 
to  grow  food  for  themselves  alone.  The  rea- 
son for  this  was  that  the  prices  the  Bolivian 
Government  offered  the  farmers  for  their 
produce  were  too  low.  When  there  were  sur- 
pluses, the  farmers  smuggled  their  livestock, 
com.  rice,  and  other  products  into  neigh- 
boring countries  where  they  could  sell  at  a 
ixtjiflt.  Bolivia,  the  home  of  the  potato,  was 
compelled  to  Import  this  food  from  Argen- 
tina. Thus,  the  Initial  result  of  the  agrarian 
reform  was  famine  in  the  cities,  which  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  alleviate. 
However,  about  one-third  of  the  food  sup- 
pUed  by  the  United  States  was  smuggled  out 
of  the  country,  and  much  of  the  rest  went 
Into  black  markets.  Little  reached  the  con- 
sumers who  needed  it  nuwt.  although  they 
waited  hours  in  lines  (colas)  to  get  it.  In 
December  1956  prices  of  XJB.  food  were 
raised  from  their  formerly  artificially  low 
points  of  10  to  20  percent  of  cost  to  market 
lerels.  Price  controls  were  abollahed.  These 
actions  encouraged  local  production  to  some 
extent." 

The  National  Service  of  Agrarian  Reform 
was  characterized  by  dishonesty,  ignorance. 
and  negligence.  The  local  administration — 
called  Juntas  rurales — produced  anarchy  and 
insecurity  in  the  countryside.  Trips  to  ac- 
quire data  to  implement  the  reform  t>ecame 
expeditions  of  pillage.  Aside  from  gifts  in 
kind,  the  members  of  the  Juntas  collected 
fees  from  the  Indians  they  were  suppoeed  to 
benefit.  A  law  of  December  22,  1966,  re- 
placed the  Juntas  by  a  new  administrative 
system,  but  the  results  were  no  better.  Tlie 
new  appointees,  like  the  old,  demanded  food. 
drink,  gifts,  and  fees  for  their  labor.  In 
many  instances,  the  owner  was  not  present 
at  the  time  his  property  was  investigated, 
but  the  oflicials  proceeded  to  sign  the  form 
declaring  that  the  proprietor  had  ceded  his 
property  to  the  Indians  freely  and  volun- 


"  Stokes,  op.  clt.,  p.  41. 

•"Roger  A.  Freeman,  "The  Revenue  Prob- 
lem of  Bolivia"  (ms.  report  by  the  Tax  and 
Revenue  Adviser,  VS.  Fiscal  Mission  to  Bo> 
livia.  La  Pas.  April  12.  1957.  Supplement  to 
Final  Report  on  Assignment  In  La  Pas.  No- 
vember 17,  1966.  to  AprU  24.  1967.  dated 
April  29. 1967)  ,  i 


tarily.  It  usually  took  several  months  to 
conclude  the  preliminary  part  of  the  paper- 
work. When  the  documents  were  trans- 
ferred to  higher  authority,  they  entered  a 
long  winter  aleep,  alttumgh  awakened 
promptly  by  gifts. 

Frotn  the  National  Service  of  Agrarian  Re- 
form, the  dociunents  passed  to  the  Minister 
of  Canipesino  Affairs,  and  from  there  to  the 
Legal  IDepartment  of  the  Presidency,  and  fin- 
ally to  the  Primer  Mandatarlo  (the  Presi- 
dent) himself.  In  the  long  meantime,  the 
campeslnos.  orphans  without  direction,  be- 
came adventurera  They  sacked  houses,  oc- 
cupied properties;  and  subjected  the  owners 
to  terror  and  extortion.  Many  of  the  agita- 
tors who  encouraged  such  activity  were  mem- 
bo-s  of  the  MNR. 

The  lawyers  prolonged  land  cases  to  in- 
crease their  fees.  The  administrative  and 
legal  work  was  done  so  poorly  that  a  second 
examination  was  often  required  (called  a  re- 
planteo)  to  correct  the  mistakes  made.  The 
surveyors  demanded  "gross  sums"  for  their 
services  (such  as  60,000  bolivianos  each  from 
320  ex-colonos  of  the  property  Cocamarca  in 
the  province  of  Arque  in  Cochabambe ) .  The 
campesinos  were  thus  compelled  to  pay  for 
lawyers,  surveyors.  Judges,  secretaries,  and 
other  officials,  as  well  as  for  sealed  paper. 
stamps,  etc..  in  order  to  obtain  titles  to  land. 
The  total  amount  Invested  often  was  more 
than  the  market  value  of  the  land.  For  this 
reason.  "*  *  *  a  great  number  of  ex-colonos 
prefer  to  buy  their  parcels."  " 

In  his  addrees  to  the  national  congress  in 
1958.  President  SUes  Zuazo  estimated  that  it 
would  take  30  to  40  years  to  complete  the 
agrarian  reform."  However,  BeltrAn  and 
Fem&ndez  (1960)  have  calcxilated  that  If  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  period  of  the  reform — 
195S-66 — ^were  followed,  it  would  take  486 
years  to  redistribute  the  land.  If  the  in- 
creased pace  of  the  1956-69  period  were  to 
continue,  it  would  take  108  years."  As  of 
May  1960,  the  government  had  granted 
63,414  tlUes  to  44,100  heads  of  famUy,  in- 
volving 1.510,832.57  hectares,  of  which  only 
820.707.82  hectares  went  into  Individually 
held  plots.  In  addition.  23.431  titles  were 
almost  ready  for  distribution  to  12,670  heads 
of  family.** 

The  average  size  oS  holding  extended  to 
campesinos  has  been  3.61  hectares.*  Pro- 
duction has  increased  in  some  crops,  espe- 
cially sugxur.  It  has  fallen  in  others,  such  as 
wheat.  However,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
agrarian  reform,  even  in  instances  in  which 
a  farmer  has  t>een  able  to  secure  title  to  land, 
has  created  fractlonallzed  plots  too  small  to 
encourage  hopes  of  prosperity  among  th* 
masses  of  rural  peoples.  Benjamin  Malu- 
enda,  a  Chilean  agronomist,  reported  in  No- 
vember 1968  that  the  agrarian  reform  had 
had  only  one  result:  the  subdividing  of  prop- 
erty.** Martinez  M&rquez.  writing  in  June 
1961,  concluded  that  after  8  years,  the  agra- 
rian reform  had  not  resulted  in  increased 
production,  lower  prices  of  products.  Im- 
provement in  the  living  conditions  of  the 
peasants,  or  lessened  political  tensions  in  the 
country.*^  State  Interventlonlsm  In  agricul- 
ture may  have  produced  poUtlccU  conse- 
quences, however.  Two  Bolivian  deputies 
have  charged  than  an  immense  tonnage  of 
coca  leaves  are  being  processed  into  cocaine 


*>  Beltr&n,  A.  and  FerrUmdes.  B.,  op.  cit.. 
pp.  68-71. 

**Slles  Zuaao.  Mensaje,  al  honorabls  Con- 
greso  Nacional,  op.  clt.,  p.  36. 

•Beltr4n,  A.  and  FernAndes,  B..  op.  olt., 
pp.  76-76. 

**ProgranM  de  OoMemo.  op.  clt..  p.  44. 

"BelUiin,  A.  and  Fern^dea.  B..  op.  clt.. 
p.  83. 

*•  Kl  Mercurlo  (Santiago,  24  d*  noviembr* 
dsl968). 

«TOuillermo  Marinez  M&rquez,  "EI  dllema 
boliviano,"  La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aire*,  4  de 
Juniode  1961). 


in  a  factory  in  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  managed 
by  Senator  Luis  Sandoval  Mor6n,  the  "ri^t 
arm  of  the  government."  The  cocaine  is 
allegedly  exported  to  pay  for  arms  flown  In 
from  Cuba,  stored  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Cocha- 
bamba.  and  from  there  distributed  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Argentina  in  preparation 
for  other  fidelazos  (Castro-Uke  coup>s).«> 
Finally,  even  Augusto  C^spedes,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  MNR  and  editor  of  the  offi- 
cial newspaper.  La  Nacl6n,  admitted  that  the 
agrarian  refonn  had  produced  contraprodu- 
cente  consequences  (the  reverse  of  expecta- 
tions), at  least  in  the  rich  Oochabamba  Val- 
ley. He  uses  such  words  and  phrases  as  the 
following  to  describe  what  has  happened: 
"Unproductive,"  "anarchy."  "new  tyranny." 
"disorder,"  "lower  agricultural  production." 
and  "negative  results."  *• 

THX  CaXAT  RXVOLtmON  AKD  THX  NATIONAIJZA- 
TION  or  TUX  TIN  lUM  KS 

In  response  to  their  enchantment  with  na- 
tionalization of  the  means  of  production  and 
the  planned  economy,  the  MNR  seized  the 
three  great  tin  interests — Patifio,  Aramayo. 
and  Hochschild — on  October  31.  1962.**  Both 
evidence  and  logic  argued  strongly  against 
natioQalisatlon.  The  Bohan  report  (1942) 
concluded  without  qualification  that  the 
three  large  companies  "*  •  •  axe  without  a 
doubt  superior  to  any  staff  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia,  alone  or  with  official  Ameri- 
can assistance,  could  put  into  the  field. "^ 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  MNR  and  their 
leftwlng  supporters  had  the  terms  of  an  Ide- 
ology to  fulfill,  and  in  addition  they  could  see 
that  the  companies  were  prosperous.  They 
thought  that  by  seizing  tb^  tin  mines  they 
would  make  a  great  killing.  For  example, 
Anaya — a  Marxist-Leninist — declared  that 
the  nationalized  mines  would  make  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  agrarian  reform;  the 
electrification  of  the  country;  the  coloniza- 
tion program;  the  construction  of  light  and 
heavy  industry;  petroleum  development:  the 
building  of  schools,  hospitals  and  the  like 
on  a  great  scale;  and  the  development  of 
water,  air.  and  land  transportation  and  com- 
munication." Dr.  Hem4n  Siles  Zuazo.  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  MNR  and  president  from 
1966-60,  read  a  paper  at  the  Unlversldad 
Mayor  de  San  Sim6n  in  Cochabamba  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  1964.  in  which  he  declared:  "For 
many  years,  Bolivia  will  depend  on  the  pro- 
duction of  lU  extractive  industry." "  The 
best  proof  of  the  grandiose  expectations  of 
the  MNR  nationaltzers  and  planners  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Cor- 
poracl6n  Mlnera  de  Bolivia  (Comibol),  the 
state  mining  snterprlse,  made  In  1969.  Ouil- 
lermo  Bedregal  asserted  that  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  decree  of  nationalization  it 
was  their  expectation  to  finance  all  our  Ideals 
of  social  Justice  through  operation  of  the 
mines.** 

The  leaders  of  the  MNR  and  their  sup- 
porters had  long  depicted  the  tin  companies 
as  exploitative.  Imperialistic  enterprises  that 
contributed  little  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. The  decree  of  nationalization  itself  as- 
serts that  the  tin  companies  paid  to  the 
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(La  Paz:  n.p..  1969) ,  p.  9. 


Government  only  a  "tiny  part"  (minima 
parte)  of  the  value  of  tin  exports.  The 
companies,  the  decree  states,  "were  prac- 
tically exempt"  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
What  they  paid  to  the  Government  would 
scarcely  cover  the  most  essential  needs  of 
the  country,  while  the  owners  were  "accumu- 
lating enormous  fortunee"  for  themselves. 
The  fact  is  that  the  mines  before  nationali- 
sation paid  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  Government.  Ren6  Balllvl&n  shows 
what  the  revenues  were  for  the  period 
1921-44,"  and  even  Anaya  admits  that  the 
taxes  the  mines  paid  in  1948  amounted  to 
47.46  percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
Government."  The  Bohan  report  demon- 
strated that  Bolivia,  almost  alone  among 
tin-producing  nations,  taxed  its  exports  of 
tin  very  highly.  There  were  30  separate  tax 
laws  dealing  with  export  duties.  The  result 
was  that  20  percent  of  the  c.l.f.  value  of  tin 
exported  was  returned  to  the  Government." 

Although  the  MNR  did  not  formally  na- 
tionalize the  medium  and  small  mines,  al- 
most the  same  effect  was  achieved  by  Gov- 
ernment p>ollcy.  The  Ford,  Bacon,  and 
Davis  svu^ey  of  1956  said:  "As  a  result  of 
this  extreme  taxation  of  private  mines,  the 
Government  has  maneuvered  the  significant 
(H-ivate  mines  into  a  position  where  they 
are,  in  effect,  nationalized  without  the  Gov- 
ernment having  the  headaches  of  their  op- 
erations." The  Government's  take  was 
often  1(X)  percent  of  the  profits,  and  the 
survey  found  that  26  percent  of  the  mines 
were  operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  of 
June  1956.  The  MNR  took  41  to  66  percent  of 
net  sales  income  without  regard  to  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  mine  or  its  replacement  needs. 
In  addition,  the  MNR  established  a  complete 
monop>oly  of  purchase  and  sales  of  all  min- 
erals, control  over  all  imports  of  necessary 
equipment,  and  complete  contnH  of  the 
Ontral  Bank  In  regard  to  foreign  exchange 
for  the  private  mines.  The  number  of  small 
private  mines  declined  by  over  1,600  in  the 
period  1963  throxigh  1964.  More  would  have 
ceased  operations  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
do  so  without  confiscation  by  the  Govern- 
ment. "The  major  reasons  for  these  condi- 
tions are  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the 
unfavorable  political  climate  and  adverse 
economic  environment  for  private  initiative 
and  private  investment."  The  Ford,  Bacon, 
and  Davis  survey  concluded :  "No  other  coun- 
try in  the  Western  Hemisphere  takes  so  much 
from  industry  profits,  and  no  other  mining 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
created  such  a  condition  of  exhausted  work- 
ing capital  and  lack  of  self-stistaining  mine 
operations  as  has  Bolivia."  " 

The  management  of  the  nationalized  tin 
mines  by  the  Government  of  the  MNR  was 
an  immediate  and  disastrous  falliire.  As 
Victor  Andrade,  long-time  member  of  the 
MNR  and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
St  the  time,  admitted  in  1967,  "Most  of  the 
tin  mined  since  1952  has  l>een  at  a  loss.  Al- 
most every  pound  of  tin  taken  ttom.  the 
Bolivian  mines  since    1952   has   been   at   a 
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loss.""  Utilizing  figures  supplied  by  Ouil- 
lermo  Bedregal,  president  of  Comibol,"  I 
have  prepared  a  chart  that  demonstrates 
what  has  happened  through  1968: 

Record  of  management  of  nationalized 
Bolivian  tin  mines 


Tin  pro- 
duced 
(kUos,  fine) 

Tin  ex- 
ported 
(comibol) 

Value,  tin 
(cnmlbol) 

1052 

27,346,902 
26.034,007 
25,860,417 
23,484,543 
22,996,621 
21,648.353 
17,384.476 

25,245,360 
29,974,273 
25.141,006 
23,703,612 
22, 843, 206 
22,380.816 
14.074,511 

$65,000,390 

1063 

61,360,919 

1964 

10A5 

1066 

40,684,404 
48,035,681 
40,632,838 

1067 

1058 

45,488,068 
28,482.446 

Although  the  above  official  figiu'es  do  not 
go  beyond  1958,  studies  of  more  recent 
Comibol  statistical  data  indicate  that  the 
MNR  has  not  been  able  to  correct  its  mis- 
takes. Production  continues  to  decline. 
Costs  continue  to  increase.  One  analysis 
(Comibol  flgiues)  show  a  69-percent  de- 
cline in  production  of  the  nationalized  mines 
from  1952  to  1960.*>  Pacheoo  Arana,  with 
the  aid  of  official  sources,  concludes  that 
the  losses  of  the  state  enterprises  from  No- 
vember, 1952,  to  December,  1959,  amounted 
to  307,617,366,657  bolivianos."  Losing  mon- 
ey on  18  out  of  20  nationalized  mines  in 
1960,  the  Government  sustained  a  total  loss 
for  that  year  of  149,243,733.681.46  bollvia- 
nf)B."  According  to  GuiUermo  Bedregal 
Gutierrez,  president  of  Comibol,  the  loss 
was  approximately  $10  million  in  1960  and 
660  million  for  the  entire  period  of  state 
operation."  The  cost  of  production  for  the 
years  immediately  preceding  April  9,  1962. 
was  estimated  to  be  $0.70  per  pound.  Ac- 
cording to  Comibol.  the  cost  rose  to  $1.17 
by  1959  and  $1.29  by  I960." 

Why  could  private  enterprise  operate  the 
tin  mines  profitably?  Why  have  the  state 
enterprises  failed  to  do  so?  The  question 
evokes  agreement  on  some  points  and  basic 
disagreement  on  others.  Let  us  examine 
first  the  areas  in  which  there  is  substantial 
agreement. 

It  cannot  l>e  denied  that  the  MNR  and  its 
leftist  supporters  encouraged  the  belief  for 
ye&n  that,  when  the  state  nationalized  the 
tin  mines,  the  workers  would  achieve  gains 
such  as  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  less 
discipline,  less  work,  and  more  fringe  liene- 
flts.  Aside  from  the  .  fact  that  the  unions 
were  led  by  Marxists-Leninists-Trotskyitcs 
and  anarchosyndlcallsts  for  the  most  part, 
the  masses  of  the  workers  wanted  their 
gains,  and  at  once.    They  got  them. 

A  decree  of  December  1953.  created  the  so- 
called  worker  control  (control  obrero)  under 
which  the  unions  would  elect  representa- 
tives for  1  year  to  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mines.  The  consent  of  the  con- 
trol obrero  was  required  for  all  persotuiel 
changes — hiring,  firing,  promotion,  demotion, 
transfer;    the  control  obrero  must  approve 
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action  on  absenteeism,  theft,  sabotage; 
supervise  allocation  of  housing,  commissary 
supplies,  distribution  of  mining  materials 
and  explosives;  sign  all  purchase  orders; 
check  on  health  and  safety  conditions;  re- 
port to  union  officials  and  workers;  and  he 
had  the  right  of  veto  over  management's 
actlc»is.  If  the  management  should  object, 
the  issue  Is  referred  to  Comibol  and  the 
miners'  federation.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached,  the  case  then  goes  to  the  Ministry 
of  Mining.  As  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  "al- 
ways a  leading  member  of  the  union"  (for 
example,  in  1961  the  Minister  of  Mines  was 
the  Marxist  Nuflo  Ch4vez  Ortiz) ,  the  records 
of  the  cases  show  that  most  of  the  decisions 
have  favored  the  control  obrero.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Ford,  Bacon,  and  Davis  report 
for  the  above  data. 

The  report  also  asserts  that  "•  •  •  the 
mines  are  very  much  lacking  in  competent 
supervision,  and  the  working  conditions  have 
greatly  deteriorated."  There  was  a  decrease 
in  underground  labor  efficiency  averaging  15 
percent  in  the  first  5  years  of  state  operation 
of  the  mines.  The  working  force  of  the  na- 
tionalized mines  continually  increased,  rising 
from  28,998  in  1962  to  34,500  in  1966.  Safe 
practices  and  conditions  were  much  below 
minimum  standards.  The  report  declares 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  materials,  lack  of 
discipline,  disrespect  for  safety  rules,  lack 
of  enforcement  authority,  pilfering  of  critical 
materials,  lack  of  safety  training,  and  inter- 
ference from  political  groups.  There  was  an 
increase  of  61  percent  in  the  frequency  of 
fatal  accidents  per  1  million  shifts  worked  in 
1966  as  compared  to  1963.  The  commissary 
(pulperia  is  the  word  \ised  in  Bolivia)  sub- 
sidy in  some  mines  amounted  to  more  than 
the  total  direct  mining  and  milling  cost*  at 
the  mine.  The  workers  enjoyed  80  paid  p^^^- 
days  in  1965." 

The  findings  of  the  Zondag  and  Freeman 
reports  were  essentially  the  same.  Zondag 
found  that  contrary  instructions  poured  in 
on  the  mine  managers  from  many  and  differ- 
ent sources — the  Minister  of  Mines.'  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  mining  corporation, 
the  general  manager  of  the  mining  corpcva- 
tlon,  the  union,  and  the  control  obrero. 
Labor  had  six  channels  of  recourse  to  higher 
authority  over  their  own  management.  The 
union  exercised  actual  control  over  the  com- 
missary in  many  of  the  mines.  The  stealing 
of  minerals  and  supplies  were  prevalent. 
There  were  dally  interruptions  of  work  for 
xinion  meetings.  The  foremen  and  super- 
visors could  not  exercise  their  authority,  as 
the  tmlons  refxised  to  appn-ove  any  dismissals. 
Many  workers  used  up  their  sick  leave  at  the 
urging  of  the  unions.  The  mine  doctors  were 
afraid  to  reject  workers  with  subjective  com- 
plaints for  fear  of  losing  their  Jobs.  Zondag 
found  much  featherbedding  in  Comibol 's 
mines.  The  Freeman  report  indicated  that 
the  average  mineworker  earned  almost  as 
much  as  a  Cabinet  officer,  although  the  Boli- 
vian miner  produced  only  one-tenth  that  of 
a  U.a.  miner  in  a  comparable  type  of  work." 

When  Siles  Zuazo  was  president,  he  boasted 
about  the  social  security  gains  Bolivian 
workers  enjoyed.  "I  shoxild  like  you  to  show 
me,"  he  challenged,  "any  other  underdevel- 
oped country  which  has  so  high  a  percentage 
of  its  workers  covered."  •  I  would  argue  that 
It  Lb  hard  work,  low  wages,  saving,  few  fringe 
benefits,    and   productivity — all    leading   to 
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capital  aecumulattoo — which  la  what  under- 
developed countries  need  if  they  desire  to 
improve  themselves  economically.  President 
Slles  Zuaso's  own  Azures  indicated  that  the 
social  security  system  added  greatly  to  the 
costs  of  production  and  contributed  to  the 
state's  vast  deficits.  Zondag  found  that 
social  security  costs  were  67.5  percent  of  the 
employee's  wage:  Family  subsidy.  18  percent 
of  wage;  rent  allowance.  14  percent;  social 
sectirity,  S.6  percent;  professional  risks.  5 
percent:  3  extra  months'  pay  and  other  ben- 
efits, 10  percent;  Sundays  and  bonus  boll- 
days.  30  percent.  Bver  since  1964,  wages 
must  be  paid  for  7  days  per  week  even  if  no 
work  is  performed  by  anyone  on  Sunday. 
Two  months'  extra  salary  are  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  are  furnished  free  if  there  are  over 
80  employees  In  the  enterprise;  regular  wages 
are  paid  for  90  days  to  sick  workers;  90  days' 
notice  or  3  months'  wages  are  required  for 
dismissal:  with  proper  notice  a  fired  em- 
ployee Is  entitled  to  1  month's  pay  for  each 
year  with  the  company;  if  the  employee 
has  worked  In  one  place  for  8  or  more  years, 
he  gets  this  amount  even  if  he  resigns; 
finally,  the  employer  is  prohibited  by  decree 
from  the  nimiber  of  his  employee*.** 

The  psychology  (mentalldad),  encouraged 
by  the  MNR,  that  to  work  less  means  to  gain 
more,  has  resulted  In  a  large  number  of 
strikes  and  work  stoppages.  Martinez 
Marques  estimates  that  the  average  number 
of  strikes  per  year  was  300  for  the  period 
1953  to  1097.  In  1058.  the  total  was  aboiit 
600.*  The  president  of  Cktmlbol  reports, 
somewhat  sadly,  that  the  union  and  Its 
representative  In  the  Ministry  of  Mines  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  $7,800,000  for  "ficUtlovis 
labor."  o  Oomlbol  even  reeorted  to  an  in- 
centive system  as  a  means  of  persuading  the 
miners  to  work  a  little  more.  On  October 
31.  1966,  the  Oovemment  announced  that 
thoee  workers  who  stayed  on  the  Job  for  a 
year  would  be  granted  a  substantial  Incre- 
ment. Some  districts  took  advantage  of  the 
offer.  Now,  however,  the  union — the 
FBTMB — Insisted  that  the  offer  represented 
a  labor  gain  (conqiilsta  laboral)  and  de- 
manded that  all  districts  should  receive  the 
bonus,  including  thoee  that  had  struck  so 
much  and  done  so  little  that  the  state  enter- 
prise suffered  a  $4  million  loss  as  a  result  of 
their  activity.'*  Very  recently  the  MNR  has 
appealed  to  the  unions  to  replaoe  the  Tesls 
de  Pulacayo.  which  had  a  ICarxlst-Leninlst 
proletarian  revolution  as  its  purpose,  with 
the  Tesls  de  Telamayu."whlch  has  as  its  ptur- 
pose  subordinating  temporary  workers'  gains 
for  the  vital  necessities  of  the  Revolucl6n 
National." 

Slles  Zuaao  argues  that  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  operate  the  mines  eco- 
nomically are:  low  prices.  Insufficient  capital, 
womout  machinery.  Inadequate  electrical 
power,  and  an  excessive  number  of  wtn-kers 
who  are  kept  on  because  of  elementary  social 
J\ifitloe.'«  Beltr&n  and  Pemindea  assert  that 
what  Bolivia  imports  costs  about  800  percent 
more  than  in  1045.  Tin  was  selling  for 
$0.85  per  pound  In  1046;  therefore.  BoUvla 
should  get  three  times  that  price  of  tin  or 
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$1.05  per  pound  Just  to  break  even.*  If  this 
kind  of  argument  la  accepted,  then  It  would 
follow  tiiat  an  international  oonmiodlty  or 
cartel  agreement  with  the  United  States 
buying  Un  at  high  fixed  prices  would  be 
logical.  The  United  States  has  already  pur- 
chased much  tin  from  Bolivia  for  political 
purposes,  and  our  stockpiles  exceed  strategic 
requirements  (as  of  July  1961)  by  about 
150.000  tons.'* 

In  any  event,  the  contention  that  low 
prices  explain  state  failure  is  erroneous. 
According  to  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Un  Council  In  London,  except 
for  the  higher  prices  produced  by  the  Korean 
police  action  In  1951  and  1953,  the  price  per 
pound,  fine,  prior  to  expropriation  was:  1948. 
$0.98;  1949,  $0.98.  and  1950,  $0.93.  Since 
nationalization,  low  prices  and  the  Soviet 
dumping  of  tin  In  1967  and  1968  cannot  ex- 
plain the  deficits  of  the  Corporacidn  Miners. 
Using  the  above  source,  we  find  that  the  price 
In  1958  was  $0.91;  1954.  $0.89;  1955,  $0.93; 
1956.  $0.98;  1967.  $0.94;  1968.  $0.91;  1959. 
$0.98;  and  1960.  $0.90.  Other  explanations 
are  put  forth,  but  they  are  hardly  credible. 
Lopez  Rlvas.  for  example,  blames  the  demo- 
cratic, capitalistic,  monopolies  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  state's  failures." 

Basic  disagreement  exists  as  to  whether 
socialism  or  capitalism  can  best  operate  the 
means  of  production.  All  the  Independent 
studies,  surveys,  and  reports  that  I  have  been 
able  to  read  take  the  position  that  the  in- 
herent dlfllculties  of  socialism  negate  the 
poeslbilltles  of  successful  operation  of  tlM 
mines.  The  Keenleyslde  report,  written  be- 
fore the  MNR  seized  the  mines,  states: 
"Even  if  nationalization  of  the  mining  In- 
dustry were  theoretically  desirable.  It  would 
be  wholly  impracticable  in  Bolivia  under 
present  conditions.  The  government  has 
neither  the  financial  resooirces  nor  the  tech- 
nical and  administrative  competence  to 
undertake  any  such  task.""  The  United 
States  has  supplied  the  MNR  with  more  than 
$191  million  In  financial  assistance  and 
promises  more,  but  the  management  of  the 
state  mines  still  lacks  technical  and  admin- 
istrative competence.  A  lawyer's  group  with- 
in the  MNR  (La  C^lula  de  Abogados  del 
MNR)  Issued  a  public  statement  in  August 
1961.  which  accused  the  management  of 
Comlbol  of  such  administrative  ineptitude 
and  dishonesty  that  state  operation  of  the 
mines  could  only  be  termed  "disastrous." 
The  group  called  for  the  Immediate  resigna- 
tion of  the  top  officials.  Including  Oulllermo 
Bedregal,  president  of  Comlbol.'* 

All  the  recent  reports  assume  that  socialism 
will  not  prove  economically  viable  and  that 
therefore  the  MNR  must  return  to  a  free 
economy.  The  Zondag  report  Insists  that  a 
free  economy  Is  required  "•  •  •  because  only 
a  free  economy  can  stop  the  present  drain 
caused  by  the  activities  of  specvQatlon  and 
runners  of  contraband.  Only  a  free  economy 
can  force  people  to  work  again  Instead  of 
making  a  few  pennies  by  standing  In  line. 
Only  a  free  economy  will  create  confidence 
In  the  foreign  Investor  which,  once  estab- 
lished, will  result  in  the  Bolivian  investor 
bringing  back  vast  amounts  of  capital  now 
hoarded   abroad." "    The  Pord,  Bacon,  and 
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Davis  survey,  the  moet  complete  and  thor- 
ough of  all  the  studies,  aaeerta:  "Both  the 
technical  and  economic  problems  are  sur- 
mountable, and  the  industry  should  be  able 
to  overcome  its  present  difficulties  provided 
the  Oovemment  takes  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  available  time  to  give  Bolivia  the  eco- 
nomie  and  investment  climate  it  needs." 
The  same  survey  makes  absolutely  clear  that 
It  Lb  not  price  or  lack  of  subsidization  that 
is  causing  the  trouble:  "It  must  be  noted 
that  during  the  past  4  years  the  nationalized 
mining  of  Bolivia  has  enjoyed  the  highest 
metal  prices  In  the  history  of  the  industry, 
and.  furthermore,  the  country  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  UJ3.  Oovemment  tungsten  con- 
tracts to  the  sum  of  about  $6>4  million  an- 
nually. The  Bolivian  tin  Industry  has  been 
subsidized  through  all  the  Longhorn  smelter 
contracts  to  an  amount  estimated  at  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  annually."  The 
survey  concludes  finally  that  Bolivia's  only 
hope  "•  •  •  is  through  revival  of  private 
mining  activity."" 

It  is  not  only  the  nationalized  tin  mines 
that  are  mismanaged  and  deflclt-rldden,  but 
all  the  other  socialized  Industries  as  well. 

The  president  of  Comlbol  stated  in  1989 
that  70  percent  of  the  economic  activities  of 
Bolivia  were  state  owned  and  operated. 
This  figure  Included  not  only  the  mines  but 
factories,  railroads,  the  state  oil  enterprise, 
and  other  activities."  Even  in  the  face  of 
the  moet  overwhelming  evidence  that  social- 
ism is  a  fallxire  In  Bolivia,  the  United  States 
has  almost  literally  leaped  to  support  the 
system.  Por  example,  the  MNR  called  In 
Salzgltter  A.O.,  a  West  German  Government 
holding  company  with  mining  activities,  to 
survey  Comlbol.  There  were  some  reports 
that  Salzgltter  might  assume  managerial  re- 
sponsibility under  a  production  contract.  At 
this  time  the  Soviet  Union  allegedly  an- 
nounced that  It  was  prepared  to  give  Bolivia 
a  $10  million  tin  smelter.  The  Un'ted  States 
almost  Instantly  changed  its  policy  position 
of  refusing  credits  to  Comlbol  as  a  state 
enterprise  bom  of  expropriation.  The 
United  States  agreed  to  put  up  $10  million 
for  reequlpment  and  concentration  plants 
as  well  as  exploration  work  to  find  new  tin 
deposits." 

The  United  States  should  have  told  the 
Bolivian  planners  and  the  unions — one  of 
which  threatened  to  march  on  the  capital  if 
the  Soviet  offer  was  not  accepted;  **  that  a 
tin  smelter  does  not  make  economic  sense 
for  them.  The  Bohan  report  made  this  point 
clear  as  long  ago  as  1943.  The  Ford.  Bacon, 
and  E>avls  survey  established  that  the  direct 
operating  costs  of  a  tin  smelter  in  Bolivia 
would  Involve  an  estimated  $401  i>er  fine  ton. 
about  00  percent  higher  than  in  foreign 
smelters,  mainly  because  of  the  costs  of  Im- 
ported materials  and  supplies.  Also,  there 
should  be  proved  ore  reserves  for  25  years  of 
operations  In  order  to  Justify  a  smelter,  some- 
thing that  Is  lacking  In  Bolivia."  Despite 
the  evidence  that  the  Soviet  offer  should 
have  been  described  as  spiu-lous,  the  United 
States  responded  to  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge by  establlahing  the  important  policy 
that  this  country  is  now  prepared  to  subsi- 
dize nationalized  industries  whether  Just 
compensation  Is  provided  or  not.    Although 
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the  United  States  accepted  Mextean  expro- 
priation of  private  oil  properties  with  a  taken 
compensation.  It  had  been  a  policy  of  this 
country,  until  President  Kennedy's  edict,  not 
t   reward  oonflscators. 

What  about  payment  for  the  expropriated 
mines?  The  government  promised  to  pay  in 
the  decree  of  expropriation.  The  decree  in 
article  S  listed  certain  values  that  it  said 
would  be  taken  into  account  when  a  final 
settlement  was  reached.  The  government 
promised  In  article  10  to  reach  a  final  settle- 
ment before  December  31,  1953.  In  reach- 
ing the  figure  of  real  worth  of  the  properties, 
the  decree  threatened  in  the  preamble  to 
subtract  sums  for  alleged  nonpayment  of 
taxes  or  alleged  noncompliance  with  fiscal 
provisions  of  the  law  in  the  past.  Prior  to 
settlement  with  the  companies,  the  govern- 
ment promised  In  artide  11  to  pay  3  percent 
interest  on  the  values  described  above,  and 
in  artide  13  to  deposit  In  the  Banco  Central 
de  Bolivia  2  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
all  minerals  exported  by  the  nationalized 
mines  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to  begin  paying 
the  owners  of  the  mines  for  their  property. 
Under  the  "retentions"  system,  the  Patlfio. 
Aramayo  and  Hochschlld  groups  received 
through  September  1959  a  total  of  $16,825,- 
681.34.  according  to  the  president  of  Coml- 
bol." Even  these  sums  were  apparently 
given  grudgingly.  The  president  of  Coml- 
bd  says  they  were  paid  as  a  necessity  and 
an  imperative  In  the  face  of  sabotage  and 
Judicial  embargoes  Initiated  by  the  former 
owners."  As  the  New  Frontier  increases 
Bolivia's  stipends  under ^  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, there  might  be  enough  money  to  make 
up  the  deficits  and  even  to  pay  the  former 
owners  for  the  mines. 

There  were  other  consequences  of  the 
grandes  conqulstas  and  transformaclones 
profundas  of  the  MNR.  When  the  state  en- 
terprises failed  and  inctirred  great  deficits, 
the  planners  printed  paper  money.  This  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  fantastic  inflation. 
By  December  31.  1968,  the  Revolxiclbn  Na- 
tional had  printed  and  put  Into  circulation 
90  times  as  nuuiy  bolivianos  as  existed  in 
1962.  when  they  seized  power  by  force.  The 
exchange  rate  in  1953  was  reported  to  be 
about  Be  110  to  $1  up  to  Bs  160  to  $1  on  the 
free  exchange.  By  1956,  the  exchange  rate 
was  up  to  about  Bs  14,CKX)  to  $1.  On  Decem- 
ber 16.  1966.  the  government  was  persuaded 
to  accept  and  put  Into  effect  a  stabilisation 
program  devised  by  U.S.  experts.  The 
bdlviano  was  to  be  stabUlzed  at  Bs  7.750 
to  $1,  but  by  January  1959  the  exchange 
rate  was  Bs  12,600  t»  $1.  The  plan  faUed, 
even  though  the  United  SUtes  provided 
$25,000,000  to  back  up  the  boUvlano.  The 
Banco  Central,  as  of  March  31.  1962.  had  in 
iU  vaulU  344.961  godd  pounds  sterling  and 
17.766  kilos  in  gold  bars.  By  December  31. 
1957,  only  2j021  kilos  of  gold  remained.  An 
editorial  in  Ultima  Hora  dated  January  3, 
1069,  aaaerted  that  not  even  an  adarme  (the 
leth  part  of  an  ounce)  of  the  gold  remained." 
According  to  official  data,  the  general  index 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  Bolivia  (1963-100) 
had  risen  by  August  1960  exactly  3,031  per- 
cent or  30.3  times." 

Tint  oaxAT  azvoLvnoM  ani>  vm.  roancif  ad 

In  the  following  quotations.  I  hope  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  flavor  of  the  U-S.  fordgn  aid 
program  in  Bolivia  ($191,200,000  as  of  June 
30,  1960)   through  a  sampling  of  comments 


"  Bedregal,  La  nadonallzacldn  mlnera  y  la 
responsabUidad  del  slndloallsmo,  op.  dt..  Ap- 
pendix. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

"  For  documentation  of  the  details  of  the 
Bolivian  inflatloci.  see  SttAes.  op.  clt,  pp. 
46-47. 
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Beltr4n  A.  and  P«roAnd«B  B..  op.  dX^  p. 


froon  a  1960  doc\mient  of  the  U.S.  Opera- 
tions Mission  to  Bolivia." 

In  a  letter  from  Rey  M.  HiU.  Director,  to 
Juan  Haxis  Soils.  Minister  of  EooncMUlc  Af- 
fairs (1960),  there  Is  a  reference  to  "an  in- 
adequate control  system." 

As  of  August  6.  1960.  the  Government  of 
BoUvla/Dlstrlbutors  owed  Bs  16.6  billion. 
This  amount  has  t>een  outstanding  2  to  4 
years. 

As  of  August  6.  1960,  the  Oovemment  of 
BoUvla/Dlstrlbutors  owed  Bs  4.1  billion. 
This  amount  has  been  outstanding  3  to  4 
years. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  that  was  used  to 
purchase  new  commodities  has  been  poorly 
handled. 

Also  sight  should  not  be  lost  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bolivia/ Importers  did  not  abide 
by  the  terms  of  payments  as  outlined  in 
these  agreements.  Large  sunu  were  still 
outstanding.  As  of  August  6.  1960,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bolivia/Importers  owed  Be  6.8 
billion.  This  amount  should  have  been  paid 
2  years  ago  to  the  stabilization  account. 

The  end  results  are  that  poor  records  were 
maintained,  some  of  the  equipment  was  sold 
without  accovmtabillty.  and  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds \i8ed  for  other  purposes. 

The  mission  on  a  monthly  basis  since  Au- 
gust 1957  has  requested  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  to  provide  Information  on  the  funds 
accruing  to  It.  To  date  no  reports  have  been 
submitted. 

The  largest  single  amount  as  of  August  6. 
1960,  due  the  special  account  counterpart  is 
Bs  9  bUlion  owed  by  the  Government  of 
Bollvla/YPJP.B.  for  Avgas.  This  amount 
has  been  owed  since  1958. 

In  re  United  States  dollars  aid: 

Cooperating  governments  usually  assume 
the  leading  role  to  control  the  aid  com- 
modities/equipment and  submit  to  the  U.S. 
mission  reports  regarding  the  arrival,  dis- 
tribution, usage,  and  storage  of  the  com- 
modities/equipment. In  Bolivia  the  infor- 
mation required  for  these  purposes  has  not 
been  furnished  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 

Costly  errors  are  in  abundance. 

The  real  difficulty  regarding  the  monitor- 
ing and  auditing  of  local  currency  projects 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  project  sponsor  to 
establish  a  separate  bank  account  for  the 
project  funds  and  to  submit  quarterly  prog- 
ress and  flnancli^  statements.  Here  again 
the  key  to  the  solution  lies  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Economy.  One  solution  that  is  con- 
sidered rather  drastic  is  to  cut  off  funds  to 
the  project  until  the  project  sponsor  abides 
by  the  terms  of  the  project  agreement.  Less 
drastic  would  be  an  educational  program  of 
utUizlng  the  press  and  word  of  mouth  that 
any  project  agreement  entered  into  must  be 
abided  by.  Since  for  6  years  most  of  the 
project  sponsors  have  not  abided  by  the  re- 
porting requirement  of  the  agreements.  It  Is 
considered  advisable  to  begin  the  educational 
program  Immediately,  and  if  thU  measure  U 
not  effective,  commence  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  cut  off  fuiKls  beginning  January  1,  1961. 

As  of  Augxut  6,  1960.  the  mission  had 
issued  210  reports  containing  506  recommen- 
dations to  the  Bolivian  Oovemment.  "Un- 
fortunately seldom  have  any  of  these  recom- 
mendations been  acted  upon." 

ICA  equipment  valued  at  $20,600  "remained 
In  the  ports  for  2  years." 

No  replies  have  been  received  to  any  of 
the  above  correspondence. 

Many  other  recommendations  pointing  out 
misuse  of  funds,  nonuse  of  equipment,  etc., 
that  have  not  been  acted  upon. 


"Memorandum  for  Information  and  Action 
of  the  United  States  Aid  Program  (United 
States  Operations  Mission  to  BoUvla.  Septem- 
ber 1,  I960),  in  Spanish  and  English,  pages 
not  nxunbered  oonsecwtively  throughout. 


Since  no  reports  have  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Bolivian  Oovemment  on  the 
amount  of  funds  accruing  for  deposit.  •  •  • 

In  re  some  Bs  8  billion: 

This  amount  was  not  deposited  to  the 
•pedal  account  counterjMtrt  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  assistance  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  but  was  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  Ministxy  of  Finance. 

Since  the  present  handling  of  import  duty 
funds  Is  not  In  conformity  with  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  •   •   • 

•  •  •  the  failure  of  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  to  provide  reports  of  any  nature  ex 
have  the  project  sponsors  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  project  agreement. 

End-use/audit  reports: 

It  was  necessary  for  this  staff  to  work 
2^^  years  to  account  for  the  amounts 
owed  by  distributors  who.  as  agents  for 
the  Government  of  Bolivia,  sold  the  ICA 
food  and  cotton  arriving  during  the  1954- 
68  period.  These  reports  are  available  to 
the  Government  of  Bolivia.  They  point  out 
that  Bs  20.6  bUlion  is  still  owed.  For  the 
paB.t  year  a  part  of  the  end-use/audit  staff 
has  field  checked  the  use  of  the  ICA  hard- 
ware Items.  These  field  checks  have  in- 
cluded two  detaUed  siu-veys  of  the  ICA  com- 
modities/equipment that  has  remained  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  the  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  ports. 

These  reix>rts  point  out  ICA-flnanced 
equipment  remaining  in  the  ports  from 
1  to  3  years  and  deteriorating,  equipment 
purchased  for  certain  projects  and  remain- 
ing In  its  original  crates  for  long  periods  of 
time  after  arriving  in  Bolivia,  misuse  of  local 
currency  funds,  and  failure  to  file  insurance 
claims  within  the  statutory  period. 

A  letter  (n.d.)  from  Rey  M.  Hill,  director 
to  '  Juan  Haus  Soils,  Minister  of  National 
Economy,  refers  to  manipulations  of  Coun- 
terpart Funds. 

In  a  letter  from  Jorge  Tamayo  Ramoe, 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Banks,  dated  June  6,  1960.  in 
re  point  4  fxinds:  "This  action  coiUd  be 
considered  embezzlement  with  the  aggravat- 
ing circumstance  of  swindle." 

"Many  irregularities  have  taken  place." 

Exhibit  A — ^Montellano  *  Co.:  "Cr6dlto 
Hlpotecarlo  has  Ulegally  retained  the  amount 
of  Bs.  62.262.420  for  its  own  use." 

Bxhlbit  C — American  Export  Co.:  "The  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Controller's  Office 
End-Use  Inspector  states  that  two  WUlys 
Jeep  station  wagons  were  handed  over  to  the 
Minister  of  Economy  without  sale  slip. 

"The  Cochabamba  mayor's  oflloe  received 
two  Jeeps  under  the  same  condition." 

Other  recent  U3.  Government  documents 
merit  at  least  brief  examination.  Some  of 
the  words  and  phrases  from  the  Selden- 
FaaceU  report  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Conmilttee  (1061)  are:  "  •  •  •  great  excess 
of  miners.  •  •  •  inability  to  fire  feather- 
bedded  laborers.  •  •  •  decreased  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  production,  voluminous 
contraband  traffic.  Inflationary  monetary 
policies."  In  regard  to  the  Pord.  Bacon,  and 
Davis  survey:  "Due  to  political  pressure 
*  *  *  the  Bolivian  Government  took  no  ac- 
tion on  the  recommendations.  The  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  Implement  its  decisions 
is  further  handicapped  by  the  existence  of 
an  armed  milita  of  workers  and  peasants. 
Infiltrated  by  Communists."  On  the  UJS. 
aid  program  to  BoUvla:  "It  should  be  ta- 
pered off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  assistance 
directed  to  specific  projects."  ^ 


**  Special  Stiidy  Mission  to  Latin  America: 
Venezuela,  BrasU.  Argentina,  Chile,  BoUvla, 
Panama,  Report  by  Hon.  Akmistxao  I.  Selokw, 
Jb.,  Alabama;  Hon.  Dants  B  Fascxll,  Florida 
(Washington.  D.C.:  United  States  Govern- 
ment Frintlxig  OOoe,  1061).  pp.  24-31,  pas- 
sim. 
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Some  data  relevant  to  the  MNR  In  BoUvla 
may  be  found  In  the  10411  hearings  of  the 
■ubconunittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatlona  of  the  Boum  of  RepreeenUtlves. 
Although  Dr.  Gordon  wae  an  admlnlfltratlon 
witness  and  favored  the  President's  proposals 
for  more  aid  for  Bolivia,  this  exchange  took 
place: 

"Mr.  PASsacAif.  Did  not  some  of  your  wit- 
nesses testify  that  Bollyl*  last  year  was  near 
bankruptcy? 

"Mr.   OoaocN.  It  was  and   Is   near  bank- 
ruptcy." 
Further  on  In  the  hearings; 
"Mr.   MoNTOTA.  And   I   notice  where   they 
were  not  suffering  any  paucity  erf  funds  be- 
cause of  such  small   revenues   because   last 
year  Bolivia,  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, received  $23  million  In  special  assist- 
ance.    That  Is  $3  million  more  than  their 
total  revenues.     They  received  $8,870,000  In 
technical  assistance,  or  a  total  of  $31,870,000. 
But  let  us  go  further  with  respect  to  Bolivia. 
"They  received  a  loan  from  the  DLP  of  $4 
million.     That  far  exceeds  their  total  reve- 
nues. 

"But  let  us  go  further  than  that.  This 
Is  what  adds  to  the  shock — the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loaned  them,  during  1958  and  1959, 
$47J  million,  or  approximately.  In  total 
UjB.  funds,  a  ratio  of  about  3  to  1." 

"Mr.  OoaooN.  It  Is  true  •  •  •  we  have  made, 
relative  to  the  Bolivian  Oovernment  reve- 
nues, enormous  financial  assistance  In  loans 
and  grants  together.  The  Bolivian  case  Is, 
as  I  think  I  mentioned  the  other  day.  a  par- 
ticularly tragic  case.  None  of  us  are  happy 
with  what  happened  there,  either  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  financial  situation,  or  with 
respect  to  the  failure  so  far  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram really  to  get  the  Bolivian  economy  even 
approaching  getting  on  Its  feet.  •  •  •  I  am 
sure  that  the  future  policy  shotild  differ  very 
substanUally  from  the  past  policy  In  the  Bo- 
livian case."  •» 

On  the  other  hand.  In  neither  public  nor 
private  Bolivian  sources  can  one  find  any- 
thing even  remotely  approaching  enthusiasm 
for  the  UJ3.  foreign  aid  program.  The  kind- 
est words  are  found  in  President  Slles  Zuazo's 
message  to  Congress  in  1958.  He  made  sev- 
eral very  brief  noncommittal  references  to 
n.S.  aid  and  then  finally  used  the  phrase, 
"the  generous  cooperation  of  the  people  and 
North  American  government."  In  respect  to 
the  program."  All  the  official  prograni  of 
government  of  the  MNR  for  1960-M  says  Is. 
"The  results  obtained  up  to  now  are,  in  gen- 
eral, satisfactory."  This  is  scant  praise,  and 
the  next  sentence  says  that  the  results  can 
be  improved  by  application  of  better  meth- 
ods." OuUlermo  Bedregal,  president  of 
Comlbol.  says  only  (1950)  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  pay  "public  expenses."  » 
Mario  Torres  Calleja.  secretary  general  of 
the  miners'  union  (the  P8TMB)  and  a  Trot- 
skylte.  has  provided  a  detailed  criticism  of 
U.8.  foreign  aid  to  Bolivia.  The  truth,  he 
argues,  is  that  in  large  part  the  aid  the 
United  States  sent  to  Bolivia  was  food  and 
fiber  products  that  the  United  States  over- 
produced and  channeled  into  Bolivia  as  a 
dimiping  ground.  To  administer  the  aid, 
the  United  States  has  created  a  gigantic  bu- 
reaucracy in  Bolivia  made  up  of  Inept  and 
Ignorant  men  who  have  contrived  to  waste 
the  dollar  aid  so  that  all  Bolivia  sees  of  It 


"  Inter- American  Programs  for  1961;  De- 
nial of  1962  Budget  Information.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives. 
87th  Congress.  Plrst  Session  (Washington, 
DC:  United  States  Oovernment  Printing 
Office.  1961 ).  pp.  1 16.  266. 

"Slles  Zuaao.  Menaaje  al  honorable  Oon- 
greso  Naclonal,  op.  clt.,  pp.  43-44.  90.  02.  106. 

"Programa  de  Goblemo.  c^.  clt..  p.  141. 

"  Bedregal.  La  naclonalizacl6n  minera  y  la 
responsabilidad  del  slndlcallsmo.  op.  clt..  p. 


are  ciphers  on  paper.  The  aid  never  Involved 
bringing  machines  or  Instruments  of  pro- 
duction. The  U.S.  objective  was  simply  to 
dispose  of  8\ui)lus  farm  commodities  In  order 
to  solve  the  farm  crisis  and  to  "destroy  the 
agriculture  and  national  Industries  and  frus- 
trate the  diversification  program  and  self- 
sufficiency  plans  begun  In  1962."  The  North 
American  experts  are  characterized  by  In- 
credible Ineptitude,  the  Eder  plan  for  mone- 
tary stabilization  was  antlnatlonal  and  anti- 
worker,  and  imperialist  control  of  the  min- 
erals market  has  Injured  Bolivia.  The  union 
leader  Is  against  Yankee  plutocracy,  mo- 
nopolists, and  multimillionaire  Yankees. 
Torres  concluded  by  saying  that  his  union 
would  continue  the  antl-lmperlallst  strug- 
gle, expressing  Its  solidarity  with  the  Cuban 
Revolution." 

Similar  Ideas  are  developed  by  Beltr&n  A. 
and  Fem&ndez  B.  In  a  serious  study  pub- 
lished in  1960.  The  principal  reason  for 
U.S.  foreign  aid  in  Latin  America  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  30-.  40-.  and  50-percent  earnings  on 
capital  Invested  of  North  American  monop- 
olies. As  Latin  America  Is  of  enormous  Im- 
portance to  the  monopolies,  the  United 
States  has  put  Into  play  a  new  form  of 
slavery  through  the  deceiving  etiquette  of 
American  aid.  The  food  program  (of  Public 
Law  480)  Is  not  disinterested.  The  purpose 
Is  twofold:  (1)  to  permit  the  maintenance 
of  high  prices  In  the  United  States  by 
dumping  the  surpluses  in  Latin  America; 
and  (2)  to  prohibit  the  development  of  a 
healthy  agriculture  In  Latin  America  that 
might  compete  with  the  United  States.  In 
this  way.  It  Is  possible  to  subjugate  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  keep  them  In  a  per- 
petual state  of  dependency.  The  United 
States  can  use  foreign  aid  to  protect  both  its 
sources  of  raw  materials  in  Latin  America 
and  also  the  markets  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  its  monc^>ollstlc  enterprises.  The 
United  States  uses  surplus  food  (excedentes 
agrlcolas)  for  the  purpose  of  financing  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  furthering  political 
corruption  in  order  to  guarantee  a  favor- 
able climate  for  the  Investments  of  North 
American  monopolies.  The  United  States 
also  provides  technical  assistance  to  Bolivia, 
but  the  means  employed  are  absolutely  frag- 
mentary and  superficial.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  U.S.  fcK-elgn  aid  has  caused  all 
the  failures  of  the  MNR.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cause  of  the  countries  that  fight  for 
their  liberation  can  count  on  the  definite 
help  of  the  Socialist  world,  aid  that  Is  a 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  an  enterprise." 

CONCLUDtNO     aZMABKS 

If  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  foregoing 
analysis  la  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
merit  the  Judgment  of  substantial  accuracy, 
then  it  becomes  crystal  clear  that  President 
Kennedy's  eulogy  of  the  Revolucldn  Naclonal 
as  a  great  revolution,  which  has  blazed  a 
path  for  others  to  follow,  is  a  profound 
blunder,  the  consequences  of  which  may 
prove  disastrous  for  the  United  States.  Un- 
doubtedly the  President  was  advised  by 
trained,  traveled,  and  talented  specialists  In 
Latin  American  affairs  to  vn-lte  the  letter, 
promise  the  aid,  and  praise  the  MNR.  The 
names  of  such  men  and  the  reasons  for  their 
advice  have  not  been  revealed,  however. 

The  Revolucldn  Naclonal  Is  not  a  great  rev- 
olution. It  has  not  blazed  a  path  for  others 
to  follow.  It  has  lessened  political  liberty 
and  retarded  representative  government. 
What  Is  the  direction  of  the  present  govern- 
ment? A  scholar  working  in  Bolivia  writes 
(early  1961) :  "  •  •  •  Paz  Kstenssoro,  wllUng- 
ly  or  unwittingly,  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  far  left  of  the  MNR";  and 
"•  •  "the  drift  U  toward  the  left."  The 
same  scholar's  words  and  phrases  support 
the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  the  MNR's  sys- 

"  El  Dlarlo  (La  Paz.  17  de  abrtl  de  1961) . 
"  Beltr&n  A.  and  Fem&ndez  B.,  op.  clt.,  po. 
9.  124-126,  174-184.  210-211.  217.  219. 


tern  of  socialism  and  the  planned  economy 
Is  an  ignominious  fracaso  or  failure:  "stag- 
nating agrarian  reform";   "plummeting  tin 
producUon":    "hyperlnflaUon";    "rising  cost 
of  living";  "mass  exodus  of  professionals."" 
The  United  States  must  have  selected  all 
Ito  officlaU  In  Bolivia  from  the  ranks  of  Im- 
beciles and  the  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  not 
to  know  what  has  happened  in  that  country 
in    the    past   8    years,   one   Latin   American 
writes."     Ramirez  R.  tells  us.  "We  view  with 
surprise  the  measures  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  handing  over  enormous  quantities  of 
dollars    to    their    own    enemies."  "•     In    the 
view    of     Slles    Siainaa.    U.a.    aid    to    Bo- 
livia Is  designed  to  provide  an  example  to 
other  Latin  American  countries  of  what  not 
to  do — seize  land,  nationalize,  and  "plan."  •« 
One  Increasingly  notes  the  use  of  the  word 
"antlejemplo"   (literally,  "counterexample") 
In  Latin  American  publications  to  describe 
the  Revoluclbn  Naclonal  In  Bolivia.    The  feel- 
ing   has    assuredly   developed,    among   some 
Latin  Americans  at  least,  that  the  quickest 
way  to  debase  a  country's  economy  Is  to  na- 
tionalize It.    This  may  well  be  the  only  posi- 
tive   consequence    of    the   U.8.   foreign    aid 
program  In  Bolivia. 

I  submit  that  the  evidence  does  not  and 
cannot  support  the  view  that  the  MNR  U 
a  defender  of  the  Ideals  and  values  of  Amer- 
ican culture.  Massive  U.S.  eUd  has  nul- 
lified the  American  policy  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  aid 
program  has  resulted  In  rendering  the  lead- 
ers of  the  hOfB,  subject  to  extended  tutelage 
by  selected  UB.  officials.  Even  so.  no 
basic  principles  of  the  MNR  have  changed, 
and  only  a  minute  Impact  on  policy  can  be 
claimed. 

I  am  aware  of  the   fact   that  it  can  be 
argued    that   the   political   authoritarianism 
of  the   1952-66  period  has  been  moderated 
In  certain  particulars.     Some  have  insisted, 
erroneously  In  my  Judgment,  that  the  presi- 
dential elections  of  1966  and  1960  were  dem- 
ocratic.   The  reforma  agraria  has  so  far  per- 
mitted Individuals  to  possess.  If  not  to  ac- 
quire   legal    title    to.    land,    but    there    are 
Influential  elements  in  the  MNR  who  agitate 
constantly    for    cooperatives    or    collectives. 
The  public  monopoly  in  oil  has  been  mltl- 
grated   to   permit   private   exploration   under 
prescribed  clrcvmistances.    Some  recognition 
of  the  value  of  private  initiative   is  to  be 
found  in   the  Program  of  Government  for 
1960-64.      Furthermore.    Dr.    Rowland    Eg- 
ger.  special  representative  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, addressed  high  officials  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Revolucl6n  Naclonal  In  Novem- 
ber 1961.  and  said:   "Bolivia  Is  destined  to  a 
social  and  economic  future  of  Incomparable 
brilliance"      (La     Nacl6n.      La     Paz,      Nov. 
12.    1961).      However,    the    basic    principles 
and  policies  of  the  MNR.  It  must  be  reiter- 
ated, have  resisted  assault.     Is  there  any- 
thing In  the  expanded  program  of  aid  to  the 
public  sector,  to  which  President  Kennedy 
has  committed  this  Nation,  that  will  per- 
suade the  MNR  to  revise  Its  principles  and 
policies  In  a  more  fundamental  and  substan- 
tial   way?     In   candor,   one   must  recognize 
that,  as  of  July  1961,  President  Paz  Kstens- 
soro was  reported  to  be  Intent  upon  soliciting 
$150  million  in  aid  from  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  whatever  else  he  might  "cadge"  from 
Red  Chlna.>« 


"  Richard  W.  Patch.  "Bolivia  Today— An  As- 
sessment Nine  Years  After  the  Revolution," 
American  Universities  Field  Staff,  Vol.  Vin, 
No.  4  (1961),  pp.4.  7,  10-11. 

"Cr6nlca  (Cochabamba,  6  de  Junlo  de 
1961). 

>**La  Mafiana  (Asunddn,  14  de  abril  de 
1961). 

^  Slles  Salinas.  Leoclonea  de  una  revolu- 
cl6n.  op.  clt.,  p.  43. 

^"El  Mercurlo  (Santiago,  4  de  miio  de 
1961). 
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Foreign  aid,  overtly  or  unconsciously,  has 
t)ecome  an  instrumentality  of  American 
foreign  poMcy.  If  this  Is  true,  then  It  fol- 
lows that  the  foreign-aid  program  should 
t)«  vised  to  defend  and  advance  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  few  in- 
terests on  which  the  executive  and  Congress 
and  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens 
teem  to  be  agreed  Is  that  communism  should 
not  inherit  the  earth.  Modem-day  com- 
munism Is  principally  Leninism,  and  much 
can  be  learned  about  Its  nature  and  tactics 
by  examination  of  Lenin's  '"The  State  and 
Revolution"  and  "Impertallsm:  The  Last 
Stage  of  Capitalism."  Communism  operates 
as  an  international  conspiracy  with  highly 
developed  techniques  of  internal  subversion 
and  sophisticated  employment  of  force  and 
threats  of  force  In  International  relations. 
Any  country  that  demonstrates  a  desire  to 
eradicate  internal  Communist  subversion 
and  external  Communist  pressure  and  coer- 
cion shovild  be  aided  by  the  United  States 
by  specific  measures  designed  to  accomplish 
specific  results. 

However,  some  In  the  United  States  as- 
sume that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  Latin 
American  countries  from  becoming  Commu- 
nist eatellites  is  to  extend  massive  support 
to  leftwlng.  collectlvlstlc  movements.  When 
the  question  Is  raised  why  such  an  assump- 
tion should  be  accepted,  the  reply  usually 
given  is  that  people  are  In  a  hurry  to  achieve 
the  benefits  of  technology,  and  that  rapid 
progress  can  be  won  only  by  permitting  the 
government  to  control  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  this  assumption  can 
and  should  be  challenged.  Is  not  Japan  de- 
veloping more  rapidly  than  India?  From 
what  I  could  see  of  East  Germany  with  so- 
cialism and  West  Germany  with  capitalism 
(summer  1960).  the  latter  had  "turned  the 
clock  back"  to  a  superior  economic  system. 
Better  still,  visit  the  heartland  of  socialism, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Insofar  as  the  great  masses 
of  human  beings  are  concerned,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  primitive,  backward  country.  This 
was,  at  least,  my  own  observational  convic- 
tion. However,  the  best  lUiistratlon  of  the 
falsity  of  the  line  of  reasoning  that  the 
United  States  can  oppose  communism  only 
by  supporting  leftwlng  revolutions  is  seen 
in  Bolivia.  Massive  aid  has  been  given.  The 
public  sector  has  planned  and  expanded,  but 
the  results  have  been  contraproducente. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  a  considered  solution  to  this  dilem- 
ma: Extend  even  greater  aid  to  leftwlng 
political  authoritarianism  and  economic  so- 
dalism.  To  do  this,  to  refer  to  the  Revolu- 
ci^n  Naclonal  as  a  model,  is  to  produce  con- 
fusion and  consternation  among  those  pub- 
lic figures  of  virtue  and  Integrity  In  Latin 
America  who  support  principles  of  Individ- 
ualism, voluntarism,  representative  govern- 
ment, and  private  Initiative  and  enterprise. 
Only  the  Marxists-Leninists  and  leftwlttg  na- 
tlvlst  collectlvists,  who  seek  to  do  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  what  the  MNR  has 
done  in  BoUvla,  can  possibly  derive  aid  and 
comfort  from  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Bills  have  already  been  Introduced  in  Chile 
to  expropriate  UJS. -owned  copper  mines  at 
a  fraction  of  their  real  value,  with  payment 
to  be  provided  indirectly  through  funds  from 
the  Allanza  para  el  Progreso  program.'" 

To  those  who  argue  that  there  are  no 
alternatives,  that  there  Is  only  one  course 
possible,  I  must  Insist  that  there  Is  always 
another  way,  and  not  Infrequently  a  better 
way.  Such  matters  are  appropriate  consid- 
erations for  another  paper  and  should  not 
unduly  encumber  the  purposes  and  findings 
of  this  Investigation.  However,  tf  the  United 
States  deslrea  to  Inhibit  the  growth  of  com- 
munism In  Latin  America  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  publlo  funds,  then  It  must 
make  such  funds  available  to  those  nMn  who 


by   conviction    and   poMcy   oppose   commu- 
nism.   If  the  United  States  desires  to  spend 
public  funds  to  aid  other  peoples  to  achieve 
higher  material  standards  of  living.  It  must 
make  such  funds  avallaWe  for  governments 
and  policies  that  make  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  possible.     Books,  documents,  re- 
ports,  Interviews,  and  observation  all  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  Bolivia  possesses  the 
human  and  material  resotirces  appropriate 
for  individual  and  collective  life  Immensely 
superior  to  anything  so  far  enjoyed  in  that 
country.    The  evidence  suggests,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  Revolucl6n  Naclonal  cannot  ad- 
vance the  good  life,  even  with  massive  U.S. 
aid.    At  this  point  in  the  argtmaent.  the  sup- 
porters of  the  MNR  usTially  insist  that  with- 
drawal of  foreign  aid  to  the  Revolucldn  Na- 
clonal  would   Instantly   mean   that   Bolivia 
would  become  a  Communist  satellite.    It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  U.S.  support  of  the  MNR 
has  already  led   Bolivia    closer   to  commu- 
nism than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  continued  support  of  the 
men  and  policies  of  the  Revolucl6n  Naclonal 
will  continue  to  advance  the  ca\ise  of  com- 
munism.    If  U.S.  aid  to  Bolivia  were  with- 
drawn, the  MNR  would  fall  from  power,  and 
probably    very   quickly.     Other   Bolivians — 
talented,    educated,    competent,    patriotic — 
and  dedicated  more  to  the  ideals,  values,  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern World  than  the  MNR'ers.  are  ready  to 
assume  power.     Those  familiar  with  Latin 
America  know  who  these  men  are.    It  Is  pos- 
sible  that   they   and    not   the   Communists 
would  emerge  with  control  of  the  state. 


•"  Hanson's  Latin  American  Letter  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  August  19,  1961,  No.  857). 


TRADE     POLICIES     WITH     COMMU- 
NIST-BLOC   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  in  remarks 
to  the  Senate  on  September  26.  I  urged 
a  high-level,  broad  reexamination  of  our 
trade  policies  with  the  Commimlst-bloc 
countries. 

Now  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  armounced  it  will  under- 
take such  a  review,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  their  willingness  to  take 
on  this  Important  Job. 

Within  recent  days,  the  Detroit  News 
had  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need 
for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the 
Issues  involved  in  trade  with  Communist 
nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Detroit  News  of  October 
11  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Oct.  11.  19631 

MoEX    TKadb    With    Rbm    Wdcbis — Attxb 

WHxaT  Sauc,  What? 

Now  that  President  Kennedy  has  cleared 
the  way  for  the  sale  of  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  VS.  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites,  the  question  Is 
whether  this  country  should  seek  Increased 
trade  In  general  with  the  Commxintst  world. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
already  has  announced  that  it  is  going  to 
review  UJB.  trade  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
bloc.  We  think  that  such  a  review  wlU  be 
valuable  both  in  informing  public  opinion 
about  present  policies  and  in  weighing  the 
alternatives  of  a  failure  to  Increase  trade. 

Such  a  review  Is  needed  because  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  that  the  administration 
approval  of  the  "one-shot"  wheat  deal  with 
the  Communist  nations  did  not  represent  a 
new  Soviet-American  trade  policy.  Instead, 
he  described  the  deal  only  as  "one  more 
hopeful  sign  that  a  more  peaceful  world  la 
both  possible  and  beneficial  to  xu  all." 


But  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  al- 
ready have  Indicated  an  Interest  in  bujring 
feed  grain  and  perhaps  other  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  also  co\ild  be  an  expansion 
of  trade  in  other  consumer  products  which 
the  United  States  has  been  selling  In  limited 
quantities  to  the  Conuntmlst  world  In  re- 
cent years. 

The  limitations  which  the  President  put 
on  the  wheat  sales  would,  however,  restrain 
the  expansion  of  trade.  The  wheat  is  being 
sold  by  private  U.S.  exporters  for  gold  or 
dollars,  in  cash  or  under  normal  commercial 
terms;  is  being  shipped  In  American  bot- 
toms whenever  possible,  and  must  be  con- 
simied  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  East- 
em  European  satellites.  This  final  limita- 
tion was  Imposed  to  bar  transshipment  of 
grain  to  Cuba,  Communist  China.  North 
Vietnam,  and  North  Korea. 

Expansion  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  would  be 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  economies  of 
the  two  countries  are  somewhat  similar.  In 
normal  times,  both  are  exporters  of  many 
agricultural  products,  althovigh  the  Uniteo 
States  has  a  much  greater  surplus  than  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  has  achieved.  Both  also 
export  many  industrial  products  although 
here,  too,  U.S.  excess  production  is  much 
greater  than  the  Sovtets. 

In  addition,  trade  Is  another  weapon  in 
the  cold  war  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
strategists.  The  factors  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply that  govern  trade  In  this  country  al- 
ways can  be  subject  to — and  controlled  by — 
political  considerations  In  the  Cocnmimist 
world.  So  it  would  be  dangerous  for  this 
country  ever  to  beocane  dependent  for  any  of 
its  strategic  supplies  on  the  Sovlet-bloc 
countries. 

The  facte*  of  political  advantage  to  the 
Soviet  Union  also  must  be  considered.  In- 
creased trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
tend  to  indicate  U.S.  approval  of  the  status 
quo  In  Eastern  Europe.  It  also  would  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  special  consideration 
that  the  United  States  now  gives  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  in  an  effort  to  wean  them 
away  from  full  dependency  on  the  Soviets. 
Yet  all  of  these  argimaents  do  not  offset 
the  possible  advantages  to  be  gained.  The 
United  States  needs  new  markets  to  replace 
those  It  is  losing  to  the  Common  Market  in 
Western  Europe.  The  United  States  needs 
greater  exports  to  reverse  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  The  United  States  by  selling 
more  consumer  products  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  harvest  Soviet  dollars  and  gold  that 
could  not  be  spent  for  armaments. 

So  we  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  gives  open-minded  con- 
sideration to  the  prospect  of  greater  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites.  Al- 
ways, of  course,  the  conmilttee  must  keep 
In  mind  the  protection  ot  the  best  long-range 
Interests  of  this  country,  Jiist  as.  we  feel. 
Mr.  Kennedy  did  In  approving  the  nte  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PUBLIC  PROTESTS 
AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
more  controversial  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent civil  rights  ferment  has  been  its 
tise  of  various  kinds  of  public  protests 
and  demonstrations. 

We  have  all  heard  these  questions 
raised:  Do  these  demonstrations  repre- 
sent a  disrespect  for  law  and  order?  Or 
are  they  in  the  mainstream  of  a  great 
heritage  and  right  of  public  protest  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution?  If  so.  are 
there  limits  to  this  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  <rf  protest? 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  long  a  respected 
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and  vigilant  guardian  of  Uie  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans,  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "How  Americans 
Protest:  A  Statement  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Demonstrations." 

This  pamphlet  surveys  the  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  right  of  as- 
sembly from  the  Magna  Carta,  through 
early  State  constitutions,  to  its  inclusion 
in  the  first  amendment  as  "an  inde- 
pendent right,  equally  as  important  as 
free  speech  and  press."  And  it  traces 
the  history  of  public  protest  in  this  coun- 
try from  revolutionary  days  to  the  cur- 
rent civil  rights  movement. 

Finally,  the  pamphlet  examines  the 
limitations  on  the  right  of  assembly  and 
finds  that  its  abridgement  can  be  justi- 
fied only  in  order  to  protect  other  sub- 
stantial rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  ACLD 
pamphlet  to  all  Americans,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  and  edi- 
torials on  it  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  Boston  Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record ,  as  follows: 

How  Amkbicans   Protest — A  8TATia4i:NT  on 
TBI  Civil  Rights  Demonstrations 

rOKKWOKO 

The  American  CivU  Liberties  Union  views 
with  firm  hope  the  coxirse  being  taken  by  the 
movement  of  o\ir  Negro  countrymen  toward 
ftill  citizenship.  A  protest  movement  of  such 
dimensions  Is  bound  to  arouse  opposition 
and  be  attended  by  disorders,  perhaps  some 
that  wlU  be  more  serious  than  have  already 
occurred.  But  disorder  Is  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  suppression  of  the  right  to  protest.  In 
our  constitutional  system  this  right  Is  one 
of  fundamental  Importance — a  part  of  the 
pvu-pose  of  our  national  being.  It  Is  also  a 
means  of  resolving  deep-seated  problems — 
the  loss  of  which  threatens  dangers  of  a 
much  higher  order. 

We  deem  It  essential,  therefore,  to  revert 
to  first  principles — to  inquire  why  the  1st 
amendment  forbids  Ck>ngre8s  to  make  any 
law  "abridging  •  •  •  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances,"  why 
the  14th  amendment  forbids  State  ac- 
tion abridging  the  same  right,  how  Ameri- 
cans have  used  this  right  before,  and  how 
all  this  affects  what  we  do  in  response  to  to- 
day's headlines. 

The  first  amendment  prohibition  was  a 
fruit  of  colonial  experience.  Bacon's  Rebel- 
lion In  Virginia,  the  Regulator  movement  in 
North  CaroUna,  and  the  movement  cul- 
minating In  the  Boston  Massacre — all 
originated  in  denial  to  the  people  of  a  right 
to  assemble  and  voice  their  grievances.  The 
colonists  therefore,  had  had  bitter  experi- 
ences at  the  hands  of  an  unrestrained  gov- 
ernment willing  to  resort  to  shooting  and 
hanging  to  suppress  pop\ilar  protest.  Hence 
the  architects  of  the  Constitution  rightly  put 
the  new  government  under  restraint. 

Yet  in  the  very  act  of  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment they  placed  themselves  \mder  re- 
ciprocal restraint,  acknowledging  this  in  the 
word  "peaceably"  which  they  wrote  into 
their  definition  of  the  first  amendment  right. 
Kven  so,  the  right  they  defined  is  quite  as 
capable  of  being  suppressed  by  violent  citi- 
zen opponents  as  by  an  unrestrained  gov- 
ernment. Clearly,  then,  government  is  not 
only  required  to  refrain  from  Interference 
with  peaceful  assemblies;  It  must  restrain  the 
restralners  as  well. 

Those  government  officials  and  editorial 
writers,  who  have  been  quick  to  rebuke  cer- 
tain   parts   of    the   extraordinarily   effective 


clvU  rights  demonstrations  of  1963,  have 
forgotten  this  clear  direction  of  the  first 
amendment.  They  have  likewise  forgotten 
that  the  demonstrators  have  shown  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  meaning  and  limit  of  the 
first  amendment  right.  When  breaches  of 
order  have  occurred,  the  well-led  civil  rights 
assemblies  have  manifested  truly  remarkable 
self-discipline,  and  they  have  rarely  been 
the  aggressors. 

But  observers  of  these  actions  owe  the 
protesters  an  additional  concession;  the 
grievances  sought  to  be  redressed  are  them- 
selves the  denial  of  a  carefully  defined  con- 
stitutional right  to  equality.  Members  of 
the  majority  that  has  dominated  the  Ameri- 
can society  and  its  lawmaking  machinery  for 
the  past  centiiry  cannot  escape  responsibility 
for  the  years  of  callous  indifference  to  the 
demands  of  nonwhlte  citizens.  This  indif- 
ference created  the  frustration  which  now 
finds  expression  in  the  current  demonstra- 
tions. After  decades  of  denial  of  rights,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  demonstrations  show 
such  deep  emotion?  Or  that  some  actions 
have  been  taken  which  Inconvenience — or 
even  Interfere  with  rights  of — other  citizens? 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  does  not 
assert  that  every  civil  rights  demonstration 
has  confined  itself  to  constitutionally  pro- 
tected protests.  But  we  remind  every  Amer- 
ican who  feels  adversely  affected  by  this  ac- 
tivity that  he  is  involved  in  the  current 
crisis:  he  must  face  the  issue  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  rights — rights  having  dignity  equal 
with  his  own. 

In  the  final  analysis  It  is  redress  of  the 
grievances  that  will  measure  the  living  value 
of  the  right  to  protest.  In  employing  this 
time-honored  American  right,  the  people 
engaged  in  this  movement  have  created  an 
awareness  of  the  extent  of  deprivation,  and 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  that  never  before 
existed  among  their  countrymen.  Yet  igno- 
rance of  these  matters  persists,  sometimes 
from  almost  conscious  self-deception,  more 
often  from  an  unreal  sense  of  distance  from 
and  noninvolvement  in  the  Issues.  None 
of  us  Is  free  from  Involvement. 

The  blot  of  inequality,  of  persisting  ves- 
tiges of  that  slavery  which  the  13th  amend- 
ment undertook  to  outlaw.  Is  a  curse  upon 
all  of  us,  and  threatens  the  security  with 
which  we  all  enjoy  the  fundamental  rights 
of  an  American.  Until  this  lesson  is  brought 
home,  until  the  grievances  to  which  It  re- 
lates are  In  fact  redressed,  we  may  expect 
an  increasingly  persistent  emplojmient  of  the 
right  of  protest.  And  a  decent  respect  for 
our  own  Interest  in  all  of  the  rights  of  an 
American  demands  that  we  acquire  and 
manifest  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
this  one. 

THE     AMEHICAN     REBITAGE     OF    PUBLIC     PBOTEST 

The  major  Impact  of  the  clvU  rights  dem- 
onstrations in  1963  warrants  our  knowing 
more  of  the  American  heritage  of  public 
protest.  Too  many  of  us  have  forgotten  the 
Important  role  protests  have  played  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  Involved. 

De  Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in  America" 
pertinently  remarks  that  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  association  in  order  to  pxirsue  com- 
mon objectives  is  a  potent  weapon  of  free 
citizens  to  resist  tyranny  of  the  majority  and 
to  achieve  desired  legislative  action.^  The 
first  amendment  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1791)  guarantees  the  right  of  the 
people  "peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Oovernment  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances." This  Federal  constitutional  guar- 
antee was  preceded  by  provisions  of  several 
State  constitutions  gruaranteelng  the  right 
of  the  people  to  "assemble  together,  to  con- 
sult for  the  common  good,  to  Instruct  their 
representatives  and  to  apply  to   the  legls- 


» De  Tocquevllle,  "Democracy  In  America" 
(New  York.  1956).  pp.  194-195. 


lature  for  redress  of  grievances."  •  Although 
stenunlng  historically  from  the  right  to 
petition  the  crown  for  redress,  set  forth  In 
chapter  61  of  the  Magna  Carta  (1216).  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  has  established  that 
the  American  right  is  not  limited  to  assem- 
bly in  order  to  petition  the  Oovernment  but 
Is  an  Independent  right,  equally  as  Important 
as  free  speech  and  press.' 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  reminds 
us  that  this  Nation  came  Into  being  as  an  act 
of  protest  against  discriminatory  treatment 
of  the  colonies  by  the  British  Oovernment. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  we  find 
throughout  our  turbulent  history  niunerous 
examples  of  public  and  even  violent  protest 
either  against  governmental  action  or  to 
achieve  the  creation  of  new  public  policy. 
The  formation  of  a  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  followed  such  public  protests  as  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  and  those  of  the  earlier 
movements  In  Virginia  and  the  CaroUnas. 
In  New  York  the  protest  took  a  less  violent 
but  no  less  effective  form  when  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  of  New  York  published,  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  1773.  a  resolution  branding  as  an 
"enemy  of  the  liberties  of  America"  whoever 
aided  in  transporting,  selling  or  buying  the 
taxed  tea.  The  forceful  suppression  of  these 
protests  culminated  In  a  war  of  revolution, 
whose  successful  conclusion  made  the  paper 
Independence  of  1776  an  ultimate  reality. 
The  relationship  between  these  protests  en- 
shrined In  history  and  the  current  protests 
on  behalf  of  equal  rights  for  Negroes  was 
recognized  by  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  in  the 
course  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  July  10. 
1963.  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  pending  civil  rights  bill. 
When  Senator  THtniMOND  challenged  Secre. 
tary  Rusk's  approval  of  civil  rights  demon- 
strations. Senator  Pastore  asked  Senator 
Thurmond  whether  he  believed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  ito 
abolition  in  1865  by  the  13th  amendment, 
was  the  object  of  vigorous  public  attack  and 
support  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
William  Lloyd  Oarrison.  a  leading  abolition- 
ist, was  a  pacifist;  the  agitaUon  he  led  and 
countenanced  did  not  Include  physical  vio- 
lence or  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  colorful 
speech  and  symboUc  burnings  of  copies  of 
the  Pederal  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  and  of 
court  decisions  enforcing  it. 

Determined  efforts  to  stop  his  nonviolent 
agitation  for  abolition  Involved  disorderly 
public  demonstrations  and  unlawful  threats 
In  several  Northern  clUes.  For  example,  on 
his  return  in  1835  from  London,  where  he 
spoke  against  slavery.  Garrison  was  criticized 
in  the  New  York  newspapers  and  met  at  the 
pier  by  a  throng  of  5,000  persons  opposing 
abolition.  His  appearance  In  Boston  was 
met  with  placards  lu-glng  that  he  be  tarred 
and  feathered.  Prominent  people.  Including 
members  of  the  clergy,  joined  In  denouncing 
the  abolitionists  and  Boston's  FaneuU  Hall, 
that  historic  cradle  of  liberty,  was  packed 
with  a  crowd  of  the  best  people  to  listen 
to  speeches  denouncing  the  abolitionists  and 
In  support  of  States  rights  and  slavery.  A 
month  later  a  mob  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Garrison's  newspaper,  the 
Liberator,  and  dragged  him  through  the 
street  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  In  1838  a  mob 
opposing  the  abolitionists  rioted  for  several 
days  in  Philadelphia  and  In  the  process 
burned  down  the  newly  built  Pennsylvania 
Hall. 

For  years  abolitionists  could  not  meet  In 
New  York  City  without  encountering  orga- 
nized  disturbances.    And   even   diulng   the 


*  North  Carolina  Constitution,  1778,  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  art.  18.  See  also 
similar  provisions  in  the  constitutions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*DeJonge  v.  Oregon,  290  U.S.  353,  364 
(1937). 
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ClvU  War  the  New  York  City  draft  riots  of 
1863,  which  In  large  part  reflected  anti-Negro 
sentiment,  resulted  in  thousands  of  deaths 
and  several  lynchlngs  of  Negroes.  Southern 
SUtes,  such  as  South  CaroUna,  of  course, 
handled  abolition  talk  very  simply  by  threat- 
ening to  hang  any  abolitionist  who  might 
fall  into  their  zealous  hands.  (It  is  only 
fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  abolition 
movement  had  its  start  and,  prior  to  1831, 
most  of  Its  members  in  the  plantation 
States.*) 

Even  though  Garrison  refused  to  support 
or  condone  them,  vlolient  demonstrations  also 
supr>orted  the  cause  of  abolition.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
of  1860  requiring  the  return  of  escaped 
slaves  met  with  violent  resistance.  In  1854 
the  capture  and  return  of  Anthony  Burns 
was  met  with  riot  in  Boston  as  well  as  by 
Thoreau's  famoxis  denunciation.  "Slavery  in 
Massachusetts."  The  Supreme  Cotirii's  Dred 
Soott  decision  in  1867.  holding  that  an 
escaped  slave  remained  the  property  <rf  his 
master,  arovised  Indignation  and  jwotest 
throughout  the  entire  North.  The  raids, 
violence,  and  kUUngs  In  the  struggle  to  de- 
termine whether  Kansas  would  be  a  free  en- 
slave State  culminated  In  JcAin  Brown's  raid 
on  the  Federal  arsenal  at  Harper's  Perry  seek- 
ing to  arm  volunteers,  white  and  Negro,  to 
invade  the  South  Bind  free  the  slaves.  Al- 
though Brown  was  protnptly  captured  and 
banged,  his  truth  that  slavery  is  an  abomlna- 
Uon  did  Indeed  go  marching  on  and  all  of  the 
violence  on  both  Ades  merged  into  the  Civil 
War. 

After  the  ultimate  violence  of  that  fratri- 
cidal war.  in  which  more  Americans  were 
killed  than  in  any  other  war  In  which  the 
United  States  i>artlclpated.  the  struggle  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  equal  rights  of 
Negroes  guaranteed  by  the  13th  (1865).  the 
14th  (1868).  and  the  15th  (1870)  amend- 
ments, continued.  The  strongest  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Pederal  Oovernment,  in- 
cluding the  i>assage  at  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1866  and  1876.  and  the  series  of  Recon- 
struction statutes  Imposing  mUltary  rule  on 
the  defeated  South  untU  1877.*  During  this 
period,  as  at  present,  Negroes  demonstrated 
to  obtain  in  fact  the  equal  treatment  under 
the  laws  which  the  civil  rights  acts  under- 
took to  grant  them  and  then,  as  now,  ihelr 
peacefvQ  protest  actions  were  met  with  coun- 
terattacks and  physical  violence.  For  ex- 
ample, in  May  1871,  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  Negroes 
who  insisted  on  riding  in  streetcar  seats  re- 
served for  whites  were  dragged  off  the  cars 
by  feUow  p>assengera  and  bystanders  and 
beaten.  When  the  U.8.  Attorney  General 
promised  Federal  court  action  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  Negro  riders,  the  streetcar  com- 
pany capitulated  and  allowed  passengers  to 
Bit  where  they  pleased.  The  Kentucky  press 
approved  this  desegregation  of  the  streetcars 
as  a  model  for  good  race  relations  and  the 
community  accepted  the  new  state  of  affairs.* 

The  Supreme  Court's  1883  decision  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases,''  holding  invalid  the  act 
of  1875  which  prohibited  discrimination  In 
public  accommodations,  brought  to  a  halt 
that  era  of  demonstrations  to  support  the 
rights  of  Negroes.  The  1954  decision  In  the 
school  segregation  cases  ■  was  the  forenmner 
of  the  protests  currently  developing. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  many  forms  of 
proelavery  and  antlslavery  agitation,  omi  his- 
tory has  recorded  many  vlgorovis  public  pro- 
tests, either  against  action  taken  by  State  or 
Federal  authorities  or  urging  action  to  be 


ii 


•Charles  A.  MadlAon,  "Critics  and  Cru- 
sades" (2d  ed.;  New  York.  1961) .  pp.  S-4. 

•Claude  Bowers.  "The  Tragic  Era"  (New 
York,  1929). 

*  Alan  P.  Westln.  "Rlde-In,"  American  Her- 
itage magazine,  August  1962. 

'  109  US.  8. 

*BTcnBn  y.  Board  of  Education,  347  VB. 
483. 


taken.  Even  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration it  was  necessary  for  State  authority  to 
cope  with  such  uprising  as  Shay's  Rebellion. 
In  1794  the  mlUtia  of  the  Infant  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  called  to  suppress  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion  in  western  Pennsylvania  against 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  Uquor.  Public 
agitation  against  the  Senate's  ratification 
of  the  Jay  Treaty  terminating  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  with  Great  Britain  was  so 
violent  and  extensive  that  John  Jay,  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  United  States, 
was  burned  In  effigy  In  1795  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  public  meetings  of  protest  in  Bos- 
tlon,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  other  cltles.»  Convictions 
under  the  infamous  Sedition  Act  of  1798 
were  protested  by  large  assemblies  before  the 
jails  demanding  the  releeise  of  the  prisoners. 
In  later  demonstrations,  the  suffragettes 
helped  secure  voting  rights  for  women;  sup- 
porters of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  contrib- 
uted to  the  enactment  of  prohibition;  a 
"Bonus  Army"  of  thousands  of  jobless  veter- 
ans marched  on  Washington,  D.C.  In  1932; 
farmers  In  the  Middle  West  protested  against 
foreclosures  of  farm  mortgages  during  the 
economic  depression  of  the  1930's;  and  exten- 
sive agitation  and  picketing  accompanied 
the  attainment  by  labor  of  the  right  to 
organize.  All  these  vises  of  the  right  of 
public  assembly  give  solid  precedent  for  the 
current  demonstrations  against  unequal 
treatment  of  Negro  citizens. 

THE  SIGHT  OF  PROTEST 

Two  vital  questions  are  Immediately  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  it  views  the  current 
protests :  what  are  the  proper  limits  to  which 
these  demonstrations  may  go,  and  are  the 
participants  under  any  obligation  to  avoid 
occasions  where  violence  may  occiir? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  demonstra- 
tions have  exceeded  the  proper  limits  of  the 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  protest. 
For  example,  last  July  4  a  protest  against 
discrimination  in  employment  by  Jones 
Beach  State  Park  in  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  took 
the  form,  not  merely  of  legal  picketing,  but 
in  addition  of  blocking  automobUe  ap- 
proaches to  the  park  by  bodies  of  demon- 
strators lying  across  the  hlgliway.  More  re- 
cently the  blocking  of  all  access  to  the  con- 
struction site  for  Downstate  Medical  Center 
In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  protest  against  the 
hiring  policies  In  the  construction  trades, 
prevented  persons  from  entering  the  site  on 
their  own  business.  Each  of  these  violated 
legal  protections  of  the  public's  right  of 
movement  and  thereby  exceeded  the  limits 
of  constitutionally  protected  activity.  The 
ACLU  does  not  support  such  excesses;  spe- 
cifically we  believe  that  physical  obstruction 
of  the  right  of  movement  does  not  merit  clvU 
liberties  protection. 

But  citizens  will  variously  judge  these 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  others — deliberately 
done  on  these  occasions  by  persons  prepared 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  law  violation. 
We  owe  these  persons  acknowledgement  that 
the  discrimination  they  object  to  is  Itself  a 
violation  of  law — more  outrageous  in  these 
cases  because  the  public's  funds,  and  there- 
by a  measure  of  official  sanction,  are  involved. 
Moreover,  it  recognizes  but  part  of  the  prob- 
lem to  editorialize,  as  did  the  New  York 
Times  recently,  that  "protest  certainly  can- 
not be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  Innocent  bystanders.""  This  analysis 
neglects  the  fact  that  the  majority,  long 
indifferent  to  racial  discrimination,  may 
scarcely  be  considered  to  consist  entirely  of 
Innocent  bystanders.  Some  men  of  oon- 
sclenoe    are    moved    to    use    extraordinary 


means    only    because    ordinary    ones    have 
seemed  to  fail. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  right  of  assembly  is  a  relative,  not  an 
absolute  right,  subject  to  regulation  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  others."  But  it  may  be 
regulated  only  to  protect  substantial  rights, 
not  merely  to  avoid  Inconvenience.  Just  as 
the  distribution  of  noncommercial  handbills 
(an  exercise  of  the  comparable  right  of  free- 
dom of  press)  may  not  be  prohibited  merely 
to  avoid  littering,"  so  the  right  to  assemble 
and  protest  may  not  be  denied  to  avoid  pos- 
sible public  unrest,  or  even  violent  opposi- 
tion." A  permit  may  be  required  for  the 
holding  of  parades  or  public  meetings,  and 
meetings  and  demonstrations  may  be  regu- 
lated, for  example,  to  prevent  undue  restric- 
tion of  normal  traffic  or  to  limit  use  of  facili- 
ties to  one  group  at  a  time.  But  this  power 
may  not  be  used  to  "protect"  the  pubUc 
from  exposure  to  what  some  members  of  It — 
or  some  officials — do  not  want  sald.>< 

The  American  majority  may  well  see  the 
predominantly  lawful  activity  which  has 
characterized  the  current  movement  as 
bringing  troublesome  inconvenience.  And 
Indeed  the  protests  forecast  even  more. 
Painful  readjustments  are  demanded  by  the 
expressed  grievances.  Many  people.  In  every 
section  of  the  country,  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  understand  how  racism  pervades  our 
dally  lives  and  to  sense  how  profoundly  aU 
our  ways  will  be  affected  in  the  process  of 
eliminating  It.  As  white  citizens  In  northern 
commxinltes  begin  to  reexamine  entrenched 
habits  and  customs,  partlcvilarly  those  In- 
volving schools,  employment,  and  housing, 
many  of  the  same  emotions  may  be  stirred  as 
in  a  deep  southern  community  moving  away 
from  total  segregation.  Change  is  difficult 
and  often  frightening.  But  It  is  coming, 
and  its  accomplishment  wUl  occupy  a  tower- 
ing place  In  history.  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes 
said  that  a  man  must  "share  the  passion  and 
action  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being  judged 
not  to  have  Uved,"  and  we  are  confident  that 
Americans  wiU  Incresislngly  welcome  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  our  time  Impels.  We 
are  also  confident  that  as  a  beginning  each 
community  wUl  bend  to  accommodate  the 
immediate  inconveniences  engendered  by  to- 
day's legitimate  protests. 

The  major  aspect  of  the  right  to  demon- 
strate which  has  had  insufficient  attention 
is  found  In  the  suggestions  by  many  of  the 
highest  public  authorities  that  assemblies 
likely  to  lead  to  breaches  of  peace  should  be 
avoided.  Governors  of  various  States  and 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
been  among  the  authors  of  this  misstate- 
ment of  principle.    The  point  that  has  not 


•  Claude  Bowers,  "Jefferson  and  Hamilton" 
(Boston,  1925) ,  pp.  266-288. 

»•  "Bounds  of  Protest."  July  9,  1963;  see 
also  "Right  Goal— Wrong  Method."  July  23. 
1963;  "Breakthrough  or  Breakdown?"  July 
81,1963. 


^  Hague  v.  CIO,  S07  VS.  496,  616  (1939) . 

"LoveU  v.  GHffin,  303  U.S.  444  (1938). 

"  Kunz  V.  Neto  York,  340  UJB.  290;  Termi- 
niello  V.  Chicago,  337  U.S.  1.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Dougl£is  said  in  Termlnlello,  of  an  Intensely 
provocative  speech  made  in  a  public  meeting. 
"(a]  function  of  free  speech  under  our  sys- 
tem *  *  *  is  to  invite  dispute.  It  may  in- 
deed best  serve  Its  high  purpose  when  it 
induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dis- 
satisfaction with  conditions  as  they  are  or 
even  stirs  people  to  anger.  •  •  •  It  may  strike 
at  prejudices  and  preconceptions  and  have 
profound  unsettling  effects  as  it  presses  for 
acceptance  of  an  idea."  337  VS.  at  4.  These 
words  apply  equally  to  protest  demonstra- 
tions. 

^  Hague  ▼.  CIO.  note  11  above  (holding 
void  a  municipal  "permit"  ordinance  which 
had  been  used  by  local  authorities  to  pre- 
vent public  meetings  on  behalf  of  union 
organization);  Rockwell  v.  Morris,  211  New 
York  State  2d  26.  affd.  10  N.Y.  3d  721,  oert. 
denied  368  VS.  913  (requiring  Issuance  of  a 
permit  to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  a  speech 
by  a  "  'self-confessed  advocate  of  violence' 
and  Hltlerian  methods") . 
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been  made  clear  Is  that  the  Important  con- 
stitutional right  of  protest  cannot  be 
abridged  by  the  Tlolent  threat*  ot  lawlees 
Indlvlduaia  oppoeed  to  the  objectives  of  the 
demonstrators. 

The  courts  have  plainly  declared  that  Im- 
portant ooDstltutlonal  rights,  such  ss  free 
speech  and  assembly  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  cannot  be  curtailed  because  of 
apprehension  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
will  result  in  riotous  disturbances  by  lawless 
opponents.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  very 
recently  reiterated  this  point  In  Wright  v. 
Georgia,'*  in  reversing  the  "breach  of  peace" 
conviction  of  six  Negroes  for  peacefully  play- 
ing basketball  in  a  "whites  only"  public  park. 
There  the  Court  said  "the  poMlblllty  of  dis- 
order by  others  (whites,  whom  the  police 
anticipated  would  be  provoked  to  a  breach  of 
the  peaoe  by  the  Negroes'  presence)  cannot 
justify  the  excltislon  of  persons  from  a  place 
if  they  otherwise  have  a  constitutional  right 
(founded  on  the  equal  protection  clause)  to 
be  present."  The  constitutional  rights  of 
speech  and  protest  are  equally  fundamental." 
In  Cooper  t.  Aaron,"  the  "lawless  opponents" 
were  State  officials  themselves  who,  encoxu:- 
aglng  mob  violence  and  interposing  State 
units  at  the  National  Ouard  forcibly  to  pre- 
vent compliance  with  Federal  court  orders, 
led  the  school  authorities  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  to  ssk  a  Federal  court  to  postpone  Im- 
plementation of  a  deeegregatlon  plan  becavise 
of  extreme  public  hoetllUy.  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  this  petition  and  ordered  Im- 
mediate reinstatement  of  the  plan,  saying 
that  "law  and  order  are  not  here  to  be  pre- 
served by  depriving  the  Negro  children  of 
their  coDstltutional  rights."  » 

This  issue  arises  in  the  streets,  at  police 
heftdquarters  and  at  executive  mansions  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  courts  and  it  is  the  Oov- 
emors,  the  mayors,  and  the  police  ofBclals 
who  must  bring  home  the  truth  that  demon- 
strations for  racial  equality  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited because  lawless  reaction  Is  antici- 
pated. Means  must  be  found  to  turn  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  to  the  protection  of 
the  demonstrators  and  to  prevent  violence 
by  those  who  would  attack  them. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  the  constitutional 
right  to  demonstrate  peaceably  should  be 
abridged  by  the  least  tolerant  element  In  the 
community.  Reversing  the  denial  of  an  in- 
junction against  interference  with  free 
speech  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  In  SeUert  v. 
JoliTUon  **  explained : 

"Undar  rach  a  doctrine  (that  Individuals 
may  be  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights 
of  assembly  Lf  their  unpopularity  threatens  a 
riot),  unpopular  political,  racial,  and  reli- 
gious groups  might  find  themselves  virtually 
Inarticulate.  Certainly  the  fundamental 
rights  to  assemble,  to  speak,  and  to  worship 
cannot  be  abridged  merely  because  persons 
threaten  to  stage  a  riot  or  because  peace  of- 
ficers believe  or  are  afraid  that  breaches  of 
the  peaoe  will  occur  if  the  rights  are  ex- 
ercised." 

Of  cotirse  police  may  be  compelled  to  stop 
a  public  meeting  or  demonstration  if  the 
situation  develops  to  the  point  of  Inunlnent 
riot.  But  before  the  tension  reaches  that 
stage  police  must  act  to  prevent  hostile 
threats  against  peacefid  demonstrators  from 
being  carried  out  and  to  arrest  thoee  seek- 


»  373  U3.  284. 

^'Edwards  v.  South  Carolina,  373  U.S.  220 
(peacefia  protest  on  State  c^tal  groxuids; 
RocJtweU  V.  MorrU,  note  14.  above;  Termi~ 
niello  V.  Chicago,  note  13,  above  (inflamma- 
tory speech  which  occasioned  mob  violence 
by  opponents  outside  the  meeting  hall) . 

w  368  UB.  1. 

"  358  U.S.  at  le. 

» 163  F.  2d  877,  881. 


Ing  to  break  up  an  assenably."  There  la  no 
legal  or  constitutional  right  for  other  citizens 
to  Interfere  with  a  public  assembly.*^ 

»:  ANanoMAi.< 


The  exercise  of  the  right  of  assembly,  pro- 
test and  demonstration  cannot  guarantee  a 
redress  of  all  Just  grievances  and  of  only 
thoee  which  are  Just.  Not  every  movement 
of  protest  will  be  successful,  nor  will  history 
necessarily  Judge  to  be  Just  all  those  which 
are  successful. 

But  grievances  must  be  heard  In  order  to 
be  redressed — and  In  a  forum  where  action 
can  be  taken  that  Is  responsive  to  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  problems  raised.  Underlying 
the  emphasis  which  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment now  places  upon  public  demonstra- 
tions Is  the  proven  Inadequacy  of  the  forums 
In  which  their  grievances  have  previously 
been  heard.  The  courts  have  responded  to 
their  suits  with  unequivocal  declarations  of 
the  right  to  equal  treatment.  Yet  9  years 
after  the  decision  in  the  school  segregation 
cases,  but  a  small  proportion  of  Negro  stu- 
dents in  blraclal  districts  attend  Integrated 
schools,  and  parks  and  other  public  facili- 
ties continue  to  discriminate.  Presidents 
and  Governors  have  Issued  Executive  orders 
In  response  to  the  pleas  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ers, dealing  among  other  things  with  dis- 
crimination In  public  employment.  Yet  lack 
of  employment  opportunities  for  nonwhlte 
people  is  a  problem  approaching  crisis  pro- 
portions today.  Congress  has  legislated  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  voting 
rights,  but  application  of  these  laws  has  so 
far  made  only  a  small  dent  in  the  rejection 
that  faces  many  Negroes  seeking  to  vote. 

Each  of  these  forums — the  Judicial,  the 
Executive,  and  the  legislative — has  respond- 
ed, when  it  acted,  with  an  unequivocal  en- 
dorsement of  the  Justice  of  the  civil  rights 
demands  and  each  has  contributed  Impor- 
tant gains  which  have  in  turn  given  impetus 
to  both  the  demands  and  the  awakening  of 
the  American  conscience.  But  these  gains, 
in  the  context  of  the  total  problem,  have 
afforded  only  a  token  measiore  of  redress. 
What  has  not  yet  come  to  pass  is  a  commit- 
ment of  the  whole  Nation  to  right  the  wrongs 
toward  minority  races  embedded  In  the  pat- 
terns of  our  national  existence.  Such  a  com- 
mitment can  only  come  from  a  total  aware- 
ness of  the  problems,  and  of  the  Inconsistent 
clash  that  exists  between  our  historic  and 
constitutional  standards  of  equality  and  our 
everyday  practices.  Only  appeal  in  a  larger 
forum — the  public  demonstrations — can 
achieve  that  total  awareness.  Only  then  will 
legislation.  Executive  action.  Judicial  decree 
and  private  response  concur  to  redress  not 
merely  some  grievances,  but  an  entire  pat- 
tern of  second-class  citizenship. 

Thus  It  is  that  oiir  aggrieved  countrymen 
have  come  to  state  their  case  in  the  largest 
forum  our  free  society  provides.  They  follow 
the  path  of  countless  others— from  the  pax- 


*■  Police  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy, 
of  New  York  City,  on  June  20.  1963.  Issued  a 
public  statement  describing  the  responsibil- 
ity assumed  by  the  police  of  department  he 
heads.  In  It  he  said:  "The  police  are  the 
representatives  of  the  government — a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  men.  The  police  have  a 
sworn  duty  to  enforce  the  law — impartially, 
objectively  and  equally.  •  •  •  They  recog- 
nize and  respect  the  right  of  the  people  to 
express  their  views  on  nuitters  of  public  con- 
cern. The  police  will  protect  the  rights  of  all 
to  peacefully  assemble  and  petition.  They 
will  brook  no  Interference  with  these  rights 
by  anyone.  Tbetr  Impartial  role  is  clear  and 
set  by  law." 

*>  See  dissenting  opLoions  in  Feiner  v.  Neio 
York,  304  N.Y.  316;  also,  David  FeUman.  "The 
Constitutional  Right  of  Association."  pp. 
20^3. 


tidpanta  In  the  Boston  Tea  Party  to  the  suf- 
fragettes and  the  trade  unionists.  They 
count  on  a  core  of  humanity  and  decency 
In  their  fellow  men  to  respond  to  a  case 
that  is  well  and  forcefxilly  stated.  And,  as 
their  cause  is  Just,  so  may  we  as  confidently 
count  on  the  Nation's  ultimate  response  to 
be  equal  to  it. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald] 
PBtspacnvz  on  Old  Rights 

The  American  ClvU  Ubertles  Union's 
scholarly  new  pamphlet  on  the  legal  and 
historical  Justification  of  clvll-rights  demon- 
strations ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  who 
seeks  an  understanding  of  this  extraordinary 
social  phenomenon  of  our  times. 

Indeed,  the  pamphlet  constitutes  a  whole 
new  gloss  on  the  treasured  first  ajnendment 
rights  of  peaceable  assembly  and  of  petition 
to  the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Although  the  ACLU  does  not  abandon  lu 
traditional  role  as  a  friend  of  the  underdog. 
In  no  sense  Is  Its  pamphlet  onesided. 

It  acknowledges  that  the  current  demon- 
strations have  at  times  exceeded  the  proper 
limits  of  the  constitutionally  protected  right 
of  protest,  citing  two  cases  In  point — the  July 
4  demonstration  at  Jones  Beach  State  Park 
In  Long  Island,  where  pickets  blocked  access 
by  automobiles  by  lying  across  the  highway, 
and  the  more  recent  demonstration  against 
discrimination  In  construction  trade  hiring 
In  Brooklyn,  where  pickets  prevented  per- 
sons from  entering  the  site  on  their  own 
business. 

"Each  of  these  (cases)  violated  legal  pro- 
tection of  the  public's  right  of  movement 
and  thereby  exceeded  the  limits  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  activity,"  says  the  pam- 
phlet. 

But  even  these  demonstrations  ought  not 
to  be  condemned  out  of  hand,  the  ACLU  goes 
on  to  suggest.  "We  owe  these  persons  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  discrimination  they 
object  to  Is  Itself  a  violation  of  law,  more 
outrageous  In  these  cases  becaxise  the  pub- 
lic's funds,  and  thereby  a  measure  of  official 
sanction,  are  Involved." 

America's  heritage  of  public  protest,  the 
ACLU  notes,  is  indeed  a  rich  one.  Including 
such  notable  events  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  de- 
clares the  pamphlet,  "reminds  us  that  this 
Nation  came  into  being  as  an  act  of  .protest 
against  discriminatory  treatment  of  the  Col- 
onlea  by  the  British  Government." 

And  the  ACLU  also  points  out  the  lack  of 
either  legal  or  moral  Justification  In  sugges- 
tions that  demonstrations  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued when  they  meet  with  violent  dis- 
favor. 

"The  courts,"  says  the  pamphlet,  "have 
plainly  declared  that  Important  constitu- 
tional rights,  such  as  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  cannot 
be  curtailed  because  of  apprehension  that 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  will  result  In 
riotous  disturbances  by  lawless  opponents. 
Means  must  be  found  to  turn  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  to  the  protection  of  the  dem- 
onstrators and  to  prevent  violence  by  those 
who  would  attack  them.  There  is  no  legal 
or  constitutional  right  for  other  citizens  to 
Interfere  with  a  public  assembly." 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 

Speech  Wfth  Okoeb 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  widely 
respected  for  its  vigilant  oonstltutionallsm, 
has  come  out  with  a  statement  on  picketing 
and  demonstrations.  The  statement  refers 
obviously  to  current  activities,  but  It  draws 
on  universal  rules.  The  law  of  picketing 
and  of  demonstrations,  arising  from  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  was  developed  in  the  great 
labor  surge  of  the  early  thirties  and  there- 
after.   The  ACLU  now  applies  this  body  of 
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doctrine  as  enunciated  In  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  to  the  c\irrent  problems. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  Is  that  picketing  and 
demonstrations  come  under  the  first  amend- 
ment protections  of  the  right  to  speak  and 
assemble.  The  Supreme  Coiu^  has  held 
that  the  picket's  placard  Is  as  much  a  pub- 
lication as  a  newspaper  or  a  constitutional 
treatise,  and  privileged  in  the  same  degree. 
The  demonstration,  a  merely  more  complex 
or  massive  form  of  picketing  or  assembly 
shares  the  same  protections  under  the  BUI 
of  Rights. 

But  every  right  Involves  a  duty,  and  the 
duties  keep  the  rights  from  being  absolute. 
Just  as  there  is  an  Individual  or  a  group 
right  to  speak,  to  publish,  to  persuade,  by 
picketing  and  demonstration,  so  there  is 
what  the  ACLU  calls  "the  public's  right  to 
movement."  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  picketing  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
violent  attack;  neither  does  It  extend  to  the 
blockade,  however  passive,  of  public  ways. 
(A  demonstration  like  that  scheduled  for 
next  Wednesday  in  Washington,  arranged 
with  the  help  of  law  officers,  does  not  con- 
stitute blockade  of  public  ways — if  it  pro- 
ceeds as  planned.)  "Physical  obstruction  to 
the  (public's]  right  of  movement  does  not 
merit  civil  liberties  protection,"  says  the 
ACLU. 

Well,  then,  can  provocateurs  compel  the 
prohibition  of  picketing  and  demonstration 
by  threatening  to  precipitate  violence  or  ob- 
itriictlon?  Not  at  all,  says  the  ACLU:  "The 
Important  constitutional  right  of  protest 
cannot  be  abridged  by  the  violent  threats 
of  lawless  individuals  opposed  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  demonstrators."  The  rule,  after 
all,  is  not  a  complicated  one:  Speech  and 
assembly  will  be  protected,  and  so  will  law 
and  order. 


yearning  for  freedom  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  them  in  this 
desire. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  HUNGARIAN 
RErVOHTTION  OP  1956 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  October  23 
marked  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  time  assuages  bitter 
passions.  We  seem  now  to  be  progressing 
toward  resumption  of  normal  relations 
with  the  Hungarian  Government. 

This  seems  strange  in  the  light  of  our 
bitter  resentment  at  the  time  of  the  up- 
rising's suppressions.  Even  so,  there  is 
wisdom  in  taking  measures  which  must 
ultimately  ease  world  tensions  and  lead 
to  a  less  austere  existence  for  the  people 
of  Hungary. 

Taking  this  step  Is  not  condoning 
the  1956  attack  on  a  virtually  un- 
armed civilian  population.  It  certainly 
is  not  an  abandonment  of  concern  and 
hope  that  the  Hungarian  ];)eople  soon  will 
win  the  jaersonal  freedom  and  national 
independence  for  which  they  fought  so 
gallantly. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  persons — many  now  citizens 
of  the  United  States — who  fought  in  the 
Hungarian  revolution  and  who  were  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  escape  from  Hun- 
gary. They  fled  from  Hungary  but  not 
from  a  moral  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  their  brethren  whom 
they  left  behind. 

During  October,  throughout  the  United 
States,  these  fighters  for  Hungarian  free- 
dom are  commemorating  the  events  and 
ideals  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1956.  They  will  reafllrm  their  deter- 
mination that  the  Hungarian  people's 
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SPECIAL  TREATMENT  FOR  PILINO 
OF  DELINQUENT  TAX  RETURNS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  another  situation  wherein  this  admin- 
istration after  finding  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  law  bx  one  of  its  Frontiersmen 
allowed  this  individual  merely  to  submit 
a  quiet  resignation  and  then  promptly 
proceeded  to  brush  the  whole  episode 
under  the  rug. 

On  August  14,  1963,  Mr.  Herbert  K. 
May,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter -American  Affairs,  submitted  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
administration  with  the  usual  profound 
regrets. 

The  record  shows  that  Mr.  May  not 
only  had  a  historical  record  of  delin- 
quencies in  the  filing  of  his  tax  returns 
but  also  had  neglected  to  file  any  returns 
at  all  during  the  8-year  period  1953  to 
1961.  When  this  was  discovered  the  only 
action  taken  was  to  allow  him  in  1963  to 
file  returns  retroactively  for  those  delin- 
quent years,  1953  through  1961,  and  then 
submit  what  as  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned  was  an  honorable  resignation. 

This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  what  would 
have  happened  had  this  been  an  ordinary 
laborer  or  farmer  without  proper  political 
connections. 

Some  explanation  of  this  special  treat- 
ment for  this  New  Frontiersman  should 
be  forthcoming  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  a  letter  dated  October  3,  1963, 
signed  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplln,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  confirming 
this  situation. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Texasttxt  Dkpabticxmt, 

iNTXaNAI,   RrVKNITX   SXBVICZ, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  3. 1963. 
Hon.  John  J.  WnxiAics, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkas  Sxnatob  Wn.T.TAMs:  In  response  to 
yo\ir  letter  of  August  21,  1963,  there  Is  shown 
below  a  stunmary  of  the  Income  tax  filing 
record  of  Mr.  Herbert  K.  May  for  the  years 
1948  through  1963. 

TKAH  AJfD   nUMO  RkCOEO 

1948,  timely  filed. 

1949.  dellnquently  filed  In  1961. 

1960,  dellnquently  filed  in  1962. 

1961,  dellnquently  filed  in  1968. 

1962,  dellnquently  filed  In   1963. 

1953  through  1961,  dellnquently  filed  In 
1963. 

19«2,  timely  filed. 

The  district  director  In  Baltimore,  In  whose 
office  all  of  these  returns  were  filed,  reports 
that  there  are  no  outstanding  unpaid  assess- 
ments for  any  of  theee  yefui. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  satisfactorily 
answers  your  questions  in  the  matter. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

IfOBTIMZa  Cafun. 

Comini9»ioner, 


BOISE  DIED 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President — 
The  average  i»escrtptlon  costs  a  week's 
wages  for  these  people  •  •  •  something 
they  could  not  possibly  afford.  Some  went 
without  drugs  •  •  •  they  had  to  stay 
sick  •   •   *  some  died. 

These  words  spoken  by  the  Acting 
Health  Minister  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Alberto 
Escobar,  paid  grim  tribute  to  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  a  fearsome  campaign  by  drug 
companies,  including  leading  American 
firms,  to  choke  off  the  sale  of  low-cost 
drugs  in  Latin  America.  In  a  recent 
report  from  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  Bo- 
gota. Colombia,  published  by  the  Herald 
Tribime,  William  Haddad  furnished 
firsthand  evidence  of  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare currently  being  waged  by  a  combine 
of  American  and  Latin  American  drug 
firms. 

The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernments, troubled  by  the  poverty  of 
their  people,  have  been  attempting  to 
stimulate  the  marketing  of  low-cost 
generic-name  drugs.  Last  year  the  Co- 
lombian Government  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  cooperation  of  a  major  Amer- 
ican drug  manufacturer,  McKesson  L 
Robbins.  McKesson,  in  partnership  with 
a  Colombian  drug  firm,  began  to  market 
some  76  drugs  under  their  generic  names 
at  an  average  price  one-seventh  the  pre- 
vailing prices  for  identical  drugs  imder 
manufacturers'  trade  names. 

What  WM  the  reaction  of  McKesson's 
fellow  manufacturers?  As  reported  in 
the  Trlbime,  Herman  C.  Nolen,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  McKesson,  made 
the  following  charges: 

Biajor  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  re- 
fused to  sell  bulk  materials  for  the  low-cost 
drug  program. 

Doctors  were  advised  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  produce  quality  pharmaceuticals  at 
the  low  prices. 

Retailers  were  told  by  the  dnig  Industry 
that  generics  would  bankrupt  their  business. 

Medical  Journals  in  South  America  refused 
generic  drugs  ads  and  wrote  critical  editorials 
and  stories. 

Rival  drug  oonoems  opened  up  generic 
drug  packages  and  contaminated  the  low- 
cost  drugs. 

Potential  pcutners  in  South  American 
countries  were  pressiu-ed  to  rebuff  McKesson. 
In  one  country,  a  company  interested  In 
Joining  McKesson  said  It  suddenly  received 
a  threat  that  all  Its  Incurance  would  be 
dropped  and  Its  bank  credit  cut  off. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  of  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  serving  the  needs  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  appeared  on  a 
panel  for  the  National  Committee  for  the 
World  Health  Organization  together  with 
Dr.  E.  Oifford  Upjohn,  chairman  of  the 
Upjohn  Chonlcal  Co.  I  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  solicit  Dr.  Upjohn's  re- 
action to  the  charges  being  aired  and  I 
asked  ^<tn  to  comment  on  the  generic 
name  program. 

His  reply,  I  regret,  was  sadly  unen- 
lightening.  Dr.  Upjohn  stoutly  ob- 
jected "to  have  somebody  steal  the  prod- 
uct which  was  developed  on  the  basis  of 
our  research  and  start  manufactxirlng  It 
without  any  thought  for  the  patent 
rights  that  relate  to  It." 
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stealing  what  patent  rights?  Of  the 
76  drugs  marketed  under  their  generic 
names  by  McKesson  k  Bobbins,  only  1 
was  patented  and  for  that  1  McKesson 
entered  Into  an  entirely  valid  licensing 
agreement. 

Decrying  "shortsighted  political  and 
economic  Interference,"  Dr.  Upjohn 
stressed  the  need  for  profits  to  stimulate 
research.  He  found  "particularly  omi- 
nous" any  proposals  to  "restrict  trade 
names."    He  stated: 

No  Industrial  concern  can  afford  to  Invest 
In  reeearch  for  the  future  If  It  cannot  be 
aosured  of  a  reasonable  commercial  protec- 
tion for  tbe  contributions  It  makes  to  scien- 
tific progress  and  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  products  it  produces;  so  It  may  make  a 
recuonable  retxim  on   Its  Investment. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  Congress  who 
would  deny  to  the  drug  companies  "rea- 
sonable commercial  protection,"  but  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  "shortsighted  po- 
litical interference"  to  question  where 
reason  ends  and  monopolistic  price-fix- 
ing begins. 

In  this  morning's  Herald  Tribune,  Mr. 
Haddad  cites  newly  unearthed  evidence 
of  intraindustry  "commercial  protec- 
tion" so  rapacious  as  to  make  the  in- 
famous international  cartels  of  the  1930*8 
blushing  novices  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Haddad  and  his  team  liave  un- 
covered an  astonisliing  assortment  of 
documents  from  the  files  of  the  very 
companies  involved,  to  prove  the  charges 
which  he  makes.  Replete  with  secret 
codes,  fictitious  names,  and  a  higlily  de- 
veloped structure  of  price-fixing  agree- 
ments, the  image  emerges  of  an  indus- 
try which  all  but  abandoned  competition 
in  the  free  market.    He  writes: 

Experts  who  have  reviewed  the  documents 
are  convinced  that  the  price  structure  of 
certain  drugs  widely  marketed  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  international  agreements. 
They  believe  that  If  the  cartel  were  broken 
and  a  free  market  prevailed.  U^.  drug  prices 
would  tumble. 

McKesson  Si  Robblns  maintains,  and 
it  has  no  apparent  reason  to  exaggerate, 
that  it  is  now  making  a  20-percent  profit 
on  sales  under  Its  generic  name  pro- 
gram— and  predicts  a  25-percent  mar- 
gin by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  observer  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  such  profits  are  considered  insulB- 
cient  by  McKesson's  competitors,  who, 
If  the  Tribune's  charges  are  true,  prefer 
to  maintain  the  exorbitantly  high  pre- 
vailing price  levels  for  drugs  throughout 
the  world  by  conspiracy.  Intimidation, 
threat,  and  boycott. 

The  acute  allergy  of  American  drug 
companies  to  price  competition,  calls  for 
the  most  searching  congressional  scru- 
tiny. The  documents  produced  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  team  have  now  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  Justice  Department,  I  am 
confident  that  the  subcommittee  will  ad- 
dress Itself  unstlntingly  to  the  task  of 
restoring  competition  to  this  most  vital 
of  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Herald  Tribune  articles  of 
September  29  and  October  29.  1963,  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  an  outspoken  and  perceptive 


editorial  from  the  Oregon  Statesman  of 
September  18, 1963. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  Sept. 

28, 19631 

Drug  Was  Staxx:  Dxath 

(By  WUllam  Haddad) 

Cakacas,  Venezttxla. — The  pressure  cam- 
paign to  stop  the  sale  of  low-cost  drugs  In 
Latin  America  has  spread  from  Colombia 
to  Venezuela. 

Blogen  Laboratories  here — one  of  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  drug  manufacturers — Joined 
with  McKesson  St  Robblns  In  a  plan  to  mar- 
ket 60  drugs  at  a  fraction  of  prevailing  rates 
and  Inunedlately  ran  Into  an  Industrjrwlde 
boycott. 

Venezuelan  Government  cfflclals  have  full 
details  of  the  secret  meeting  at  which  the 
boycott  was  proposed. 

In  addition,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  (es- 
tablished by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  to  rep- 
resent the  Nation's  pharmacists)  has  com- 
piled a  sizzling  account  of  drug  company 
abuses  Including  overbllUng  for  raw  mate- 
rials, net  profits  declared  In  Venezuela  as 
compared  to  those  declared  In  the  United 
States,  true  costs  of  promotion,  producing 
and  advertising  and  of  the  concerted  efforts 
to  keep  prices  high. 

PaiSSTTUt 

The  same  pattern  of  pressure  persists  In 
Colombia,  where — despite  down-the-line 
denials  by  drug  firms — the  Herald  Tribune 
research  team  foiind  added  evidence  to  sup- 
port charges  by  McKesson's  Board  Chair- 
man Herman  C.  Nolen.  that  a  "maUclous 
and  concerted"  campaign  was  being  waged 
against  his  company  to  block  the  sale  of  low- 
cost  drugs.  The  charges  were  first  made  dur- 
ing a  secret  session  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  revealed  In  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  sub- 
committee has  the  task  of  investigating  his 
charges.  If  the  Senators  went  to  Colombia 
this  is  what  they  would  find: 

A  tenacious,  determined  President — Ouil- 
lermo  Leon  Valencia — who  told  the  Herald 
Tribune  In  an  hour-long  interview:  "I'd 
rather  lose  my  office  than  this  campaign." 

Is  there — ^Mr.  President — an  organized 
campaign   to  block   your    program? 

"I'm  afraid  such  a  campaign  exists.  It  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  campaign  because  it 
Is  a  hidden  one." 

Down-the-llne  backing  of  Mr.  Nolen's 
charges  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  government's 
mind."  Acting  Health  Minister  Dr.  Alberto 
Escobar  said,  "that  a  malicioiis,  organized 
and  systematic  campaign  Is  being  waged 
against  the  program. 

"It  has  frustrated  our  objective  of  getting 
low-cost  drugs  to  the  people." 

Who's  to  blame? 

"AFIDRO,"  he  said — this  Is  the  Colombian 
drug  manufactxirers  association  which  also 
represents  the  IS  U.S.  companies  who  do  ap- 
proximately half  of  Colombia's  drug  busi- 
ness. 

Industry  sources  flatly  deny  the  charges, 
contending  that  the  companies  are  not  oper- 
ating in  concert,  that  any  actions  by  any  one 
are  "spontaneovis"  and  motivated  "by  In- 
dividual needs." 

What  happens.  Mr.  Minister,  If  the  cam- 
paign continues? 

"If  the  drug  companies  continue  their 
campaign,  then  the  government  will  find 
the  drugs  somewhere  even  If  we  have  to  go 
Into  the  manufacturing  business  ourselves." 

America's  friends  are  worried  about  the 
impact  of  possible  U.S.  Intervention  on  be- 
half of  the  drug  manufacturers.  Listen  to 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  former  President  of 


Colombia:  and  one  of  the  two  former  Presi- 
dents working  to  give  "central  direction"  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

"If  your  Ooveminent  does  intervene  for 
the  drag  companies,  it  could  do  serious  dam- 
age to  the  Alliance. " 

UJ9.  drug  companies  are  accused  of  "eco- 
nomic colonialism"  because  of  a  system  used 
to  withdraw  money  from  Colombia.  Investi- 
gating the  charges,  the  Herald  Tribune  found 
that  UJ3.  drug  companies  charge  their  whol- 
ly owned  lAtln  American  subsidiaries  prices 
for  raw  materials  far  above  the  world  market 
prices.  This.  Colombians  charge,  keeps  the 
Latin  American  profits  low  and  allows  com- 
panies to  take  out  their  high  profits  in  dol- 
lars. 

For  Instance,  on  September  4.  according  to 
sworn  Invoices,  the  Colombian  subsidiary  was 
charged  $1,942  for  raw  materials  selling  for 
$530  on  the  world  market.  Another  case  that 
day  showed  $386.63  as  the  Colombian  price 
and  $133  as  the  world  price.  Other  examples 
on  July  3:  $160  and  $29.50;  $8.60:  and  74 
cenU:  $260  and  $72.76. 

U3.  customs  statements  supporting  the 
Invoices  bear  the  sworn  legend  that  the  prices 
are  accurate. 

Key  medical  Journals  won't  sccept  Mc- 
Kesson's advertisements.  One  publishing 
source  said:  "If  I  accept  their  advertise- 
ments. I'd  lose  my  other  customers.  It's 
better  to  have  40  ads  than  1." 

How  do  you  know? 

"Representatives  of  the  drug  indiistry  Just 
let  you  know." 

SnSPENSIOMS 

Presented  with  this  information — and  two 
instances  where  medical  Journals  had  folded 
after  accepting  advertisements  on  the  low- 
cost  drug  program — Mr.  Anlbal  Fernandez. 
AFIDRO's  articulate  and  djrnamic  executive 
secretary,  said: 

"If  this  were  so  the  industry  would  be  the 
first  to  condemn  the  practice." 

Congresses  sponsored  by  medical  associa- 
tions are  underwritten  by  drug  manufactur- 
ers. One  carried  an  exhibit  on  the  low-cost — 
organic — drug  program.  The  president  of  the 
medical  association  received  a  caU  from  the 
manager  of  an  American  drug  company 
threatening  to  cut  off  all  drug  Industry  con- 
tributions if  the  exhibit  was  not  removed. 
The  doctor  balked,  demanded  the  threat  In 
writing.  That  ended  that,  but  today  most 
medical  congresses  faU  to  carry  exhibits  on 
the  generic  program. 

Human  costs  are  high.  Dr.  Escobar  said 
a  survey  was  conducted  at  Samari tana's  Hos- 
pital "In  a  very  low  Income  section  of  the 
city.  We  learned  that  the  average  prescrip- 
tion cost  a  week's  wages  for  these  people 
•  •  •  something  they  couldn't  possibly  af- 
ford. Some  went  without  drugs  •  •  •  they 
had  to  stay  sick  •   •   •  some  died." 

A  raging  controversy  persists  over  the 
"quality  and  potency"  of  low-cost  drugs.  To 
get  a  definite  answer  to  that  argument,  the 
Herald  Tribune  went  to  Dr.  Juan  Jacobo 
Munoz.  president  of  Colombia's  College  of 
Surgeons  and  chief  of  surgery  at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.     He  said: 

"When  I  remove  a  patient's  adrenal  glands. 
he  can't  live  without  a  dally  prescription  of 
steroids.  I  prescribe  the  low-cost — or  gen- 
eric— drugs.  You  might  say  It  Is  a  test  by 
fire.  If  the  dr\igs  aren't  of  the  right  potency 
or  the  right  quality,  the  patient  dies.  None 
of  my  patients  has  died  from  this  cause.  Is 
that  proof  enough  for  you?" 

Colombian  Government  charges  that  the 
industry  is  not  cooperating  In  Its  generic 
drug  program  are  hotly  denied  by  manufac- 
turers. They  also  deny  a  campaign  exists 
among  doctors  and  druggists.  They  dispute 
the  Government  claim  that  two  markets 
exist:  one  for  low-cost,  or  generic  drugs,  and 
the  other  for  brand  names.  Most  of  all  they 
say  It's  Impossible  for  McKeseon  to  be  mak- 
ing a  profit  and  selling  at  low  prices.  Mc- 
Kesson maintains  it  is  now  making  a  20  per- 
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cent  profit  on  salsa  and  predicts  25  percent 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  despiU  the  fact 
that  on  the  76  generic  drugs  produced,  the 
average  price  la  one-seventh  the  prevailing 

price-  1 1 

iKrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Oct. 
29,1963) 

HIGH     STAKES     IK     LOW-OOST     DKUGS — SXCaZT 

CODE  IN  Drtjo  Documents 
(By  William  Haddad) 
(Some  drug  companies  are  involved  In  an 
international  plan  to  Inflate  prices.  ThU 
agreement  does  not  by  any  means  involve  the 
entire  Industry — but  some  top  firms  are  In- 
volved. Here  insiders,  men  who  knew  what 
went  on,  men  who  took  part,  tell  their  story 
to  the  Herald  Tribune.  They  are  wlUlng  to 
tali  to  Senate  Investigators.  They  will  tell 
of  secret  codes,  flctitiovis  names,  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  plot.  These  men — who  worked 
(or  that  segment  of  the  Industry  Involved  In 
this  International  agreement — now  feel  a 
0MraJ  obligation  to  speak  out.    Here  is  their 

itary) 

Secret  documents  of  a  worldwide  cartel 
thit  rigs  drug  prices  have  been  uncovered 
by  the  Herald  Tribime  and  turned  over  to 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

The  doc\mients  are  also  being  studied  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Several  U.S.  pharmaceutical  firms  are  In- 
TOlved.  Their  actions,  however,  should  not 
h*  taken  as  an  Indictment  of  the  entire  In- 
dustry, which,  like  any  other  Industry,  has 
Its  sharp  operators.  Involved  with  the  VS. 
turns  are  German  and  Italian  companies. 
As  a  result  of  the  cartel's  activities,  prices  on 
Bome  of  the  world's  most  Important  drugs 
hive  been  kept  unreallBtically  high. 

Traditionally,  drug  manufacttirers  attrib- 
ute the  high  cost  of  drugs  to  research 
expenses. 

Among  the  papers  is  a  secret  code  used  to 
dlfguise  price  fixing  and  payoff  conmiunlca- 
tions.  Fictitioiu  names,  decoded,  become 
drug  names:  "Pluto"  becomes  the  manager 
of  a  XJ3.  firm  overseas,  a  "sinner"  denotes  a 
person  who  had  dared  to  depart  from  price- 
fixing  agreements. 

A  "disturbed  family,"  in  the  code,  refers 
to  a  price-cutting  situation  and  a  "powwow" 
U  a  price-fixing  meeting. 

When  decoded  an  innocuous-looking  letter 
containing  high  personal  references  and  a 
sprinkling  of  company  names  becomes  a 
startling  document  on  price  fixing. 

The  papers  were  obtained  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  from  several  sources.  The  informa- 
tion in  them  dovetails.  In  one  situation,  the 
separate  files  of  two  companies  arguing  over 
a  "disturbed  family"  situation  are  included. 

Named  In  the  papers  is  a  score  of  senior 
executives  of  major  U.8.  dnig  companies. 

Experts  who  have  reviewed  the  documents 
are  convinced  that  the  price  structure  of 
certain  driigs  widely  marketed  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  International  agreements. 
They  believe  that  If  the  cartel  were  broken 
and  a  free  market  prevailed.  U.S.  drug  prices 
would  tumble. 

A  competitive  market,  however,  is  the  last 
thing  the  drug  manufacturers  mentioned  In 
the  secret  documents  want. 

In  Venezuela,  for  Instance,  In  a  case  dating 
from  1958,  when  an  ambitious  sales  manager 
of  a  U.S.  subsidiary,  eager  to  Impress  his 
Buperlors  with  Increased  sales,  began  to  offer 
discounts  to  a  large  drugstore  chain,  he 
triggered  a  violent  chain  reaction  on  three 
continents. 

The  manager's  actions  forced  another  U.S. 
company  to  cut  prices  to  its  large  accounts  to 
regain  the  edge  lost  to  the  first  company. 

The  "enforcer"  for  •  third  UB.  cwnpany, 
the  docimients  show,  iMgan  wiring  and  writ- 
ing its  New  York  home  ofllce  for  help,  urging 
the  company's  top  executives  to  see  execu- 
tives of  the  other  flrma  to  keep  the  competi- 
tion from  competing. 


The  records  show  that  the  esecutlres  met 
in  New  York  and  tried  to  restore  wder  In  the 
"disturbed  family."  Similar  meetings  were 
held  by  the  foreign  and  UjB.  companies  in 
Venezuela. 

The  International  operation  Is  vividly 
spelled  out  In  one  lett^*  from  the  "sinner" 
to  his  home  ofllce  in  New  Tork: 

"Yesterday  afternoon  we  (name  of  drug) 
distributors  had  a  meeting  in  the  c^ces  of 
(a  UjS.  company),  to  talk  once  again  about 
the  prices  of  these  products." 

At  the  meeting  were  several  U.S.  firms,  the 
Germans  and  the  Italians.  Together,  they 
represented  all  the  producers  of  a  major  and 
widely  used  drug. 

"At  this  meeting,"  the  letter  continued, 
"we  were  accused  of  not  having  adhered 
to  the  agreement  which,  according  to  them, 
we  had  made  In  October  of  last  year  with 
respect  to  these  products. 

"This  agreement  •  •  •  had  applied  sole- 
ly to  the  presentations  of  the  pure  drug 
which,  at  that  time  were  the  only  ones  In 
the  market,  and  had  not  applied  to  the  new- 
ly developed  derivatives. 

"Furthermore,  we,  for  our  part,  had  always 
accepted  that  each  of  the  firms  would  de- 
posit with  a  bank,  in  favor  of  the  other 
firms,  a  check  for  26.000  bolivares,  which 
would  become  effective  In  case  any  one  of 
the  firms  were  to  violate  the  agreement. 

"The  purpose  of  arriving  at  that  agree- 
ment was  to  equalize  the  list  prices  of  all 
products,  and  we  did  so  in  almost  all  cases, 
with  small  exceptions." 

ON  THE  CARPET 

The  letter  concluded  with  this  explana- 
tion: 

"I  am  telling  you  all  this  for  your  cogni- 
zance and  also  asking  that  you  let  Mr. 
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(a  top  U.S.  executive)  know  so  that  he  may 
be  informed  of  the  present  price  situation 
•  •  •  to  enable  you,  in  case  (the  "enforcer") 
tells  you  that  we  are  fooling  around  with 
prices,  to  answer  them  Immediately  that  we 
have  at  no  time  lowered  the  prices." 

Order  was  temporarily  restored  after  sev- 
eral meetings  at  a  hotel  in  New  York,  but 
sporadic  trouble  continued  to  break  out, 
causing  the  "enforcer"  to  write  his  home 
office  superiors  that  the  "sinner"  had  de- 
stroyed "mutual  confidence"  and  should  be 
reported  to  his  company. 

A  year  later,  when  the  "sinner"  was  called 
on  the  carpet  again  for  cutting  prices  to 
large  customers,  he  reacted  violently: 

"I  will  not  make  any  'fuss'  nor  will  I  fight 
with  anybody,  but  simply  return  to  the  In- 
dependent policy  which  I  maintained  In  the 
past,  without  agreements  or  such  nonsense." 

This  triggered  another  set  of  international 
meetings.  When  they  were  over,  the  "en- 
forcer" reported  the  results  to  his  New  York 
office: 

"We  convoked  a  |>owwow  (with  all  the 
major  UJ3.,  German  and  Italian  firms)  pres- 
ent. 

"Dtirlng  the  powwow  it  became  evident 
that  a  U.S.  company  was  engaged  In  a  price- 
cutting  scheme  *  •  *  It  also  became  evi- 
dent that  another  UjB.  firm  (the  "sinner") 
had  followed  suit  without  consulting  the 
remaining  partners"  (those  companies  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting) . 

The  report  described  the  price-cutting 
sales  manager  In  these  words: 

"(He)  wants  to  become  a  branch  manager 
and  to  this  end  is  trying  to  prove  to  his 
superiors  that  he  can  sell  lots,  while  lacking 
in  managerial  training  and  experience  that 
would  show  him  that  such  methods  can  be 
disastrous  to  the  proflt-and-loes  statement." 

soTTKCK  or  rworm 

In  other  words,  profits  come  from  the 
rigged  prices,  not  from  Increased  sales. 

The  report  continued: 

"During  the  powwow  the  previous  cotifl- 
dence  was  restored  and  It  was  said  and 
agreed,  Xefs  try  again.' 


"The  stubbornness  of  a  disturbed  family 
was,  as  ustud,  the  cause  ot  it  alL" 

The  rQ>ort  was  signed:  "Pluto." 

In  another  case,  the  DJ3.  producers  of  an 
Important  drug  fixed  a  high  impart  price  on 
their  product  shipped  to  a  third  cotmtry  in 
anticipation  of  the  foreign  government's 
plan  to  set  a  price  celling  based  on  import 
costs. 

Through  laxity,  the  German  and  Italian 
producers  of  the  drug  had  failed  to  take  sim- 
ilar precautions. 

For  the  U.S.  companies,  this  presented  a 
serious  crisis,  for  it  would  expose  their  exag- 
gerated price  structure.  Hurried  meetings 
were  held  and  in  a  repcxt  to  New  York  the 
fear  and  the  dilemma  were  vividly  pictured: 

"If  we  go  down  to  the  lowest  competitive 
level,  how  could  we  explain  then  oui  previ- 
ously submitted  costs?  And  how  oould  we 
afford  to  have  frcKn  the  States  billing  prices 
much  lower  than  the  ones  vised  at  stateside 
with  the  U.8.  Government?  If  we  do  not  go 
down,  how  can  we  sell?" 

Their  natural  answer:  Get  the  Germans 
and  Italians  to  raise  their  prices  and  give  up 
the  market.  After  several  international 
meetings,  a  key  New  York,  executive  got  this 
report: 

"Both  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
and  German  companies  were  very  well  aware 
of  the  great  danger  •  *  *  each  of  us  (the 
four  XJJ8.  companies  present  at  the  meet- 
ing) made  our  contributions  as  to  what  will 
hapfien  should  the  Government  eetahllsh 
percentages  for  the  distributees,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  on  such  rockbottom  prices. 
There  will  be  not  a  penny  left  for  promotion, 
advertising,  overhead,  etc.  The  (German) 
was  willing  to  Jack  up  his  prices  to  more  or 
less  our  levels  and  so  were  (the  Italians) . 

"We  are  all  very  hopeful  that  an  agree- 
ment be  reached  otherwise  (we)  anticipate 
a  price  war.  And  I  am  not  only  concerned 
about  this  country,  but  I  fear  that  these  ex- 
tremely low  prices  in  this  market  will  have  a 
reperctisslon  in  other  countries." 
The  pact  was  arranged. 
Many  such  cases  are  outlined  in  the  docu- 
ments now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee and  the  Justice  Department. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  is 
clear:  Legal  authorities  have  told  the  Herald 
Tribune  that  many  of  the  activities  men- 
tioned in  the  docimients  may  not  be  illegal 
under  existing  antitrust  laws.  The  sub- 
committee has  the  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine If  new  laws  are  needed. 

Those  activities  which  are  clear  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws  fall  Into  the  realm  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Statesman.  Sept.  18,  1968] 
Drug  War  on  M.  &  R. 

The  largest  drug  wholesaler  in  the  United 
States  is  McKesson  &  Robblns.  When  in 
1962  Colombia  invited  all  major  drug  firms 
to  participate  in  a  program  of  selling  dnigs 
under  their  generic  names  Instead  of  their 
trademarked  nantes,  McKesson  &  Robblns 
was  the  only  firm  which  offered  to  partici- 
pate. It  bought  a  half  Interest  in  a  Co- 
lombian drug  manufacturer  and  began  to 
sell  822  drugs  at  dramatically  low  prices. 
As  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
"an  antibiotic  used  In  treatment  of  respira- 
tory infections  and  typhoid  sold  for  3.6  cents 
per  capsule,  compared  with  the  trade  name 
product  that  sold  for  29  cents.  An  arthritic 
was  able  to  buy  a  month's  supply  of 
prednlsUone  for  $2  instead  of  the  $16  it  had 
cost  before." 

When  McKesson  h  Robblns  offered  to  carry 
the  program  to  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries it  found  its  way  was  blocked.  And  the 
established  drug  industry  in  Colombia  re- 
taliated by  appeals  to  the  drug  Industry  of 
the  United  States,  which  interceded  with 
the  State  Department. 

What  later  developed,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  McKesson  &  Robblns,  was  that 
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tha  drug  Industry  b«gan  to  "gang  up"  on 
thU  firm.  Its  action  In  Colombia  touched 
off  a  "hug«  commercial  war  to  stop  the  sale 
of  low-ooct,  llfesavlng  drugs,  some  at  price* 
one-tenth  the  prevailing  rates."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Herald  Tribune,  which  has  fea- 
tured the  controversy  In  a  series  of  articles. 
The  board  chairman  of  M.  &  R.  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  certain  pharmaceutical  maniifac- 
turers  refused  to  sell  them  raw  materials 
\isef\il  for  the  generic  drug  program. 

The  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  who  had 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings  which  revealed 
the  prldng  practices  of  pharmaceutical 
houses,  wanted  to  have  the  committee  Inves- 
tigate the  McKesson  &  Robblns  charges,  but 
lacked  support  from  his  committee.  After 
the  case  received  publicity  In  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Senator  Phh-  Habt,  Kefauver's  suc- 
ce— or  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Committee,  got  committee  ap- 
proval for  a  closed  door  investigation.  When 
that  Lb  completed  the  committee  will  decide 
whether  to  conduct  public  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

The  pies  of  the  concerns  hostile  to  the 
M.  *  B.  program  Is  that  the  practice  Invades 
patent  rights,  but  M.  &  R.  say  they  pay  ap- 
propriate royalties  on  patents.  Another  ob- 
jection is  that  cut  rating  dries  up  funds  for 
research.  That,  however,  would  not  justify 
boycotting  of  M.  ft  R..  which  is  willing  to 
pay  going  prices  for  raw  materials. 

The  American  drug  industry's  alarm  Is 
partly  over  loss  of  some  lucrative  markets 
abroad  but  also  the  threat  of  loss  if  sale  of 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  by  generic  names 
becomes  common  in  America,  where  exclusive 
trade  names  permit  higher  markup. 

The  pharmaceutical  and  drug  Industry  of 
the  country  Is  quite  cohesive.  The  wonder 
Is  that  McKesson  &  Robbins  was  willing  to 
go  it  alone  on  the  Colombia  deal.  That  it 
has  complained  to  the  Government  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  under  heavy  pres- 
■ures.  Presimiably  its  competitors  now  call 
it  a  traitor  to  the  club. 

Let  the  Investigation  proceed.  Let  It  be 
thorough,  giving  all  the  parties  a  chance  to 
testify.  M.  ft  R.  In  support  of  their  charge* 
^d  their  policies,  the  regulars  In  support  of 
their  practices.  But  If  there  Is  such  a  price 
fpread  between  drugs  marketed  under  generic 
names  and  those  marketed  under  trade 
patented  names,  why  don't  American  houses 
go  into  selling  under  generic  names? 


THE  COOPER-ERVIN  JUDICIAL  RE- 
VIEW AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL— H.R. 
6143 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  "Congress 
Bhall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
llahment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

History  makes  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  drafted  and  rati- 
fied this  constitutional  provision  to  erect 
"a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state";  to  secure  to  every  man  the 
right  to  worship  Ood  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  to 
outlaw  forever  the  congressional  appro- 
priation of  tax-raised  funds  for  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  support  of  any  and  all 
religious  institutions  and  their  activities. 

As  the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
so  well  declared  in  the  Everson  Case  (330 
U.S.  22.  26) : 

One  of  otir  basic  rlghU  Is  to  b«  free  of 
taxation  to  support  a  transgression  of  the 
constitutional  command  that  the  authori- 
ties "shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 


lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  •  •  •  This  freedom  was 
first  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  It  was  first 
In  the  forefathers'  minds.  It  was  set  forth 
In  absolute  terms,  and  its  strength  Is  its 
rigidity.  It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep 
the  state's  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
religion's  hands  off  the  state  and,  above 
all,  to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out 
of  public  life  by  denying  to  every  denom- 
ination any  advantage  from  getting  control 
of  public  policy  or  the  public  purse. 

Pour  times  in  the  past  16  years,  namely 
in  the  Everson  Case,  the  McCollum  Case 
(333  U.S.  203),  the  McGowan  Case  (366 
U.S.  420) .  and  the  Torcaso  Case  (367  US. 
488),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  expressly  declared  that  the 
first  amendment  means  at  least  these 
things: 

Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Infiuence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  wiU 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
in  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
liefs or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
nonattendance.  No  tax  In  any  amount,  large 
or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  reli- 
gious activities  or  Izistitutlons,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  reUglon. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can.  openly  or  secretly,  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  clause  against  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erect  "a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  aiding  religious  educa- 
tional institutions  and  using  tax  moneys 
for  their  support  and  participating  in 
their  affairs  if  it  makes  grants  or  loans 
to  them  under  the  provisions  of  HH. 
6143.  Indeed,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
virtually  admit  this  to  be  true  by  section 
2.  which  asserts  that  the  bill  is  to  be 
passed  to  assist  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  it. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  provides.  In  sub- 
stance, that  the  grants  and  loans  au- 
thorized by  it  are  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  classrooms,  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  related  facilities  for  in- 
struction or  research  of  a  secular  nature 
is  immaterial. 

The  first  amendment  forbids  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  grant  support  to  reli- 
gious educational  institutions.  It  does 
not  merely  prohibit  Federal  support  of 
the  religious  activities  of  religious  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  prohibits  aid  to 
their  secular  activities  as  well.  Con- 
sequently, Congress  cannot  divorce  reli- 
gious activities  of  a  religious  educational 
institution  from  its  other  activities  and 
support  the  latter. 

This  is  made  plain  by  statements  in  the 
Everson  Case — pages  33  and  46-47 — the 
McCollum  Case — page  212 — and  the 
2k>rach  Case — 343  U.S.  306.  page  314 — 
that  Government  cannot  aid  or  support 
the  blending  of  secular  and  religious  in- 
struction. By  this  it  is  meant  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  support  a 
college  or  university  which  offers  both 
secular  and  religious  instruction.  This 
Is  made  crystal  clear  by  Justice  Douglas 
In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Abing- 


ton  School  District  Case,  which  was 
handed  down  on  June  17,  1963.  See 
pages  3-5.  I  quote  the  words  of  Justice 
Douglas: 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  It,  and  this  truth  U 
reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religiou* 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  In  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  In  Its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause.  Budg. 
ets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically  seps- 
rable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the  in. 
stltutlon  Is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  llvlsf 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  In  prosely. 
tlzlng  when  it  is  strengthened  in  any  depart- 
ment  by  contributions  from  other  than  iU 
own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  state  even  In  a  minor  degree  wlthotit 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  Is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended,  as  this 
case  Illustrates;  it  is  the  use  to  which  public 
funds  are  put  that  Is  controlling.  For  tht 
first  amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed.  It  sayi 
that  "no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  "  shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be 
done  directly  may  not  be  done  indirectly  lest 
the  establishment  clause  become  a  mockery. 

Millions  of  Americans  share  the  cod* 
viction  that  the  making  of  grants  and 
loans  of  tax-raised  moneys  to  religious 
colleges  and  universities  violates  the  first 
amendment. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  Is  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  these  millions 
of  Americans  can  obtain  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  grants  or  loans  to 
colleges  and  universities  owned  or  con- 
trolled or  operated  by  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

When  It  advocated  the  passage  of  a 
bill  authorizing  Federal  aid  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  before  a  House 
committee  several  years  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
admitted  this  to  be  true.  The  fear  that 
existing  Federal  procedures  bar  a  court 
test  in  cases  of  this  nature  arises  out  ot 
certain  statements  made  in  Massachu- 
setts V.  Mellon.  262  UJS.  447.  See  pages 
486-489. 

When  HM.  6143  was  under  considera- 
tion by  it,  the  Senate  adopted  the  so- 
called  Cooper-Ervin  Judicial  Review 
Amendment  conferring  upon  the  U5. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jurisdiction  to  determine  the  con- 
stitutionality of  specific  grants  or  loans 
which  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  propose  to  make  to  spe- 
cific institutions  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Under  this  amendment,  any  taxpayer 
can  bring  a  suit  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
all  other  taxpayers  against  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  determine  the  constitutionality 
of  the  specific  grants  or  loans  which  the 
Commissioner  may  propose  to  make. 
The  amendment  restricts  Jurisdiction  of 
such  cases  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  Commissioner 
will  not  be  harassed  by  suits  in  all  areas 
of  the  United  States.  It  prevents  a 
multiplicity  of  trials  of  such  suits  in  the 
VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  providing  that  if  two  or 
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more  actions  are  brought  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  same  proposed  grant  or 
loan,  the  U.S.  District  Court  can  con- 
solidate all  such  actions  for  the  purpose 
of  a  single  trial  and  judgment.  It  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  the  sictlon  must 
be  brought  within  a  limited  period  of 
time  specified  by  the  Commissioner  him- 
self. It  prevents  any  injury  to  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  grant  or  loan  by  specifying 
that  when  an  action  is  brought  to  test 
Its  validity,  the  Commissioner  shall  hold 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  grant  or 
loan  In  escrow  until  the  case  is  deter- 
mined. 

The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion can  obtain  a  speedy  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  any  judgment  adverse 
to  him  which  may  be  entered  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  is  true  because  a  direct 
appeal  would  lie  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  1252  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  procedure  established  by  the 
amendment  is  unlike  the  procedure  in- 
voked by  the  single  taxpayer  in  the 
Mellcm  case.  Since  the  taxpayer  suing 
under  the  amendment  sues  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  all  other  taxpayers,  he  as- 
serts an  interest  sufficient  to  require  the 
court  to  entertain  Jurisdiction  of  the 
case.  Moreover,  the  amendment  does 
not  authorize  a  challenge  to  any  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress.  It  merely 
affords  a  means  of  challenging  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds  only  administrative 
action  which  the  Federal  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  propose  to  take  in  re- 
spect to  a  specific  grant  or  loan  to  a 
specific  college  or  university. 

When  all  is  said,  there  is  no  reasonable 
basis  for  objection  to  the  Cooper-Ervin 
amendment.  Congress  ought  to  legis- 
late in  constitutional  light,  and  not  In 
constitutional  darkness.  The  amend- 
ment will  enable  Congress  to  obtain  a 
speedy  answer  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  Congress  is  exceeding  the  power 
it  possesses  under  the  Constitution  when 
it  undertakes  to  authorize  grants  or  loans 
of  tax-raised  moneys  for  construction 
purposes  to  colleges  and  universities 
owned,  or  controlled,  or  operated  by  re- 
ligious denomlnatloins.  If  the  Court 
should  adjudge  that  congressional  grants 
or  loans  of  this  character  do  not  violate 
the  Constitution.  Its  decision  would  re- 
move the  basis  for  any  constitutional 
objection  to  them.  But  if  the  Court 
should  adjudge  that  grants  or  loans  of 
this  nature  do  violate  the  Constitution, 
then  such  grants  or  loans  ought  not  to 
be  made  by  a  Congress  whose  Members 
are  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  or  afiBrma- 
tion  to  uphold  all  of  the  Constitution, 
including  the  first  amendment. 

Congress  cannot  assume  that  it  will 
obtain  an  answer  to  this  constitutional 
Question  in  a  suit  now  pending  In  the 
State  courts  of  Maryland,  which  chal- 
lenges the  validity  under  the  first  amend- 
inent  and  the  Maryland  constitution  of 
certain  grants  or  loans  of  State  fimds 
to  certain  religious  colleges  in  Maryland- 
This  is  true  because  the  Maryland  court 
niay  emulate  the  examples  set  by  other 
State  courts  in  recent  years,  which  have 
adjudged  State  grant*  to  religious  schoola 


imcoinstltutlonal  imder  State  constitu- 
tions and  laws  without  considering  the 
first  amendment  at  alL  This  happened 
in  the  following  cases: 

Matthews  v.  Quintan  (Alaska) ,  362  P. 
2d  932; 

Silver  Lake  Consolidated  Schx>ol  Dist. 
V.  Parker  (Iowa),  29  N.W.  2d  214; 

McVey  V.  Hawkins  (Missouri).  259 
S.W.  2d  927; 

Zellers  v.  Huff  (New  Mexico),  236  P. 
2d  949; 

Judd  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Union 
Free  School  Dist.  No.  2  (New  York),  15 
NJ].  2d  576; 

Dickman  v.  School  District  No.  62C 
(Oregon),  366  P.  2d  533; 

Haas  v.  Independent  School  Dist.  No.  1 
of  Yankton  (South  Dakota) ,  9  N.W.  2d 
707; 

Visser  v.  Nooksack  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict No.  506  (Wash.) .  207  P.  2d  198;  and 

State  v.  Nusbaum  (Wisconsin),  115 
N.W.  2d  761. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  the  Cooper-Ervin 
amendment  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  believe 
In  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  true  because 
a  constitutional  or  legal  right  is  without 
value  imless  there  is  a  procedure  for  its 
enforcement.  Certainly  Congress  ought 
to  make  it  clear  by  retaining  the  Cooper- 
Ervin  amendment  In  H.R.  6143  that  it 
is  unwilling  to  nullify  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  that  American  citizens  can 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional grants  or  loans  of  tax-raised 
moneys  to  church  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Federal  courts,  which  are  vested  with 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  Congress  fails  to  do  so,  it  will  nec- 
essarily engender  In  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  conviction  that 
it  Is  unwilling  to  have  Its  constitutional 
power  under  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion clause  of  the  first  amendment  sub- 
jected to  judicial  determination. 


GEORGE  HARTZOG  AND  THE  OZARK 
RIVERS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  October  18,  1963.  comment- 
ing on  the  good  news  that  George  B. 
Hartzog,  Jr..  Is  to  be  the  next  head  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  edito- 
rial notes  the  close  acquaintance  Mr. 
Hartzog  has  had  with  St.  Louis  and  with 
the  Missouri  Ozark  streams.  It  also 
comments  that  Mr.  Hartzog  will  be  es- 
pecially suited  to  oversee  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ozark  Rivers  into  a  pro- 
tected and  preserved  area  should  the 
Ozark  River  bill,  which  has  now  passed 
the  Senate,  also  successfully  pass  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  LouIb  (Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch, 
Oct.  18, 1963] 

Oborok  Hastzoo   ako  trk  Rtvnts 
It  was  a  happy  coincidence,  and  perhaps 
a  slgnlflcant  one,  too,  which  tn-ought  on  the 


same  day  the  news  that  George  B.  Harteog 
Jr.,  Is  to  be  the  next  head  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  that,  by  unanlmoiu  Tote. 
the  Senate  Interior  Cccninlttee  approved  the 
Ozark  bilL 

Mr.  HartBog  made  admiring  frtends  in  St. 
Loula  by  hU  perserverence  and  enterprise 
while  in  charge  of  the  development  ot  the 
riverfront  national  park.  In  that  time  he 
also  became  a  good  St.  Louisan.  In  fact, 
once  assured  of  the  completion  of  the  Gate- 
way Arch,  he  left  the  Federal  service  to  settle 
here  as  director  of  Downtown  St.  Louis,  Inc. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaU  persuaded  him 
to  return  for  a  brief  "breaking  In"  and  then 
promotion  to  the  superlntendency  of  the 
Park  Service. 

It  was  as  a  St.  Louisan  that  Hartzog  be- 
came enthusiastically  addicted  to  the  beau- 
ties and  the  pleasures  of  the  Current  and 
the  other  fast-running  Osark  streams.  li 
the  Senate,  at  the  urging  of  Senators  Stmino- 
TON  and  Long,  passes  the  rivers  bill,  and 
If  the  House  follows  this  example  next 
year — and  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  win — Mlssoxirlans  will  be  asstired  of 
the  presence  In  Washington  of  a  man  who 
knows  their  precious  streams  and  who  wUl 
guard  them  as  they  must  be  guarded  for 
posterity. 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROBLEMS 
ARE  INTENSIFIED — ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
RESPOND  WITH  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION— PUBLIC  WORKS  ARE 
NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  water  problems  must  have  pri- 
ority consideration.  That  these  prob- 
lems are  being  neglected  is  a  tragedy. 
Earlier  this  year  many  communities 
were  the  victims  of  devastating  floods. 
Now,  substantial  portions  of  our  country 
suffer  the  dire  consequences  of  prolonged 
drought. 

Flood  control  and  water  supply  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States  must  not 
be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  any  other 
objective.  We  have  made  some  progress 
but  not  enough. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  should 
demonstrate  a  dedication  to  the  water  re- 
source problems  and  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens in  a  degree  at  least  equivalent  to 
our  dedication  to  such  programs  as  space 
exploration,  nuclear  power  subeldlzation, 
military  assistance  abroad,  and  foreign 
economic  aid. 

Mr.  President,  xmless  this  Congress 
acts  promptly,  progressively,  and  effec- 
tively on  programs  to  solve  the  Nation's 
water  problems  we  will  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge.  And  the  history  of  this  de- 
ficiency doubtless  wiD  record  loss  of 
human  life,  vast  damage,  and  destruc- 
tion of  public  and  private  property,  and 
a  stunting  of  the  national  economic 
growth  potential,  due  to  fiood,  drought, 
and  fire. 

This  Is  not  a  new  declaration  on  my 
part.  I  am  repeating  and  emphasizing 
an  urgent  appeal  made  on  October  21. 
1963,  In  telegrams  to  the  President  of 
trie  United  States,  to  the  ^Hce  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
majority  leaders  and  majority  whips 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

In  those  communications  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  leadership,  the  view 
was  expressed  that  although  flood  con- 
trol and  water  storage  project  author- 
izations and  appropriations  should  be 
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expedited,  we  see  delays  and  stalemate 
prevailing  in  the  legislative  process. 

I  urge  now.  as  in  my  messages  to  the 
leadership,  that  we  make  legislation 
concerning  water  resources  Items  of  high 
priority  in  the  Congress — and  at  once. 
I  am  hopeful  for  these  actions  and  afflrm- 
ative  results: 

First.  That  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
additional  delay  in  taking  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference  a  vitally  needed  meas- 
ure to  extend  river  basin  development 
authorizations,  as  well  as  to  authorize 
other  multipurpose  water  projects  on 
which  there  have  been  adequate  hear- 
ings. We  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  strongly  support  the  position  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MAiAl  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  confer 
with  the  other  on  differing  versions  of 
the  same  measure.  After  a  bill  has 
passed  both  bodies — with  one  having 
amended  that  of  the  other — there  is  the 
obligation  to  confer.  There  is  the  addi- 
tional obligation  of  the  conferees  to 
work  diligently  and  in  good  faith  and 
in  the  best  public  interest,  to  the  end 
that  they  will  bring  forth  a  report — 
not  a  stalemate. 

Second.  With  the  fiscal  year  already 
a  quarter  gone,  it  is  vital  that  flood  con- 
trol authorizations  be  finalized  and  that 
there  should  promptly  follow  affirmative 
action  on  fiscal  1964  appropriations 
necessary  to  finance  flood  control  and 
navigational  aid  projects  for  which  ap- 
propriations hearings  have  been  held.  I 
congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Elxkhdir]  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Subcommittee.  They  have  performed  a 
significant  service  in  compiling  a  thor- 
ough record  of  hearings  on  many  vitally 
important  water  resource  projects  in 
need  of  financing.  I  am  privileged  to  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee presided  over  so  capably  and  con- 
scientiously by  Senator  Ellender,  and  I 
am  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  the 
diligence  with  which  he  patiently  builds 
the  record  through  long  hours  of  hear- 
ings. As  a  consequence,  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  be  ready  to  act  intelligently 
on  reasonably  short  notice  on  any  fiscal 
1964  civil  works  appropriations  bill  sent 
to  this  body  by  the  other. 

Third.  In  addition  to  the  major  flood 
control  and  navigational  aid  projects 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  there  are  many  other  vi- 
tally needed  water  resource  development 
and  utilization  projects  at  the  commu- 
nity level  which  need  assistance.  And 
this  Ls  an  area  in  which  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  invaluable.  In 
a  protracted  drought  season  such  as 
much  of  the  country  has  been  experienc- 
ing, the  water  shortage  and  water  sys- 
tem deficiencies  of  many  communities 
have  been  accentuated  and  have  become 
emergencies — in  many  instances  acute 
emergencies  with  adverse  health  and  in- 
adequate fire  protection  implications. 
Because  of  their  economic  plight  and 
status,  these  APW-eligible  communities 
come  to  special  attention  through  ap- 
plications they  file  under  provisions  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 


1962.  I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
a  number  of  eligible  West  Virginia  com- 
munities with  serious  water  shortage 
problems  or  inadequate  or  outmoded 
water  distribution  systems  cannot  obtain 
the  Federal  assistance  they  need  to  cor- 
rect their  situations  because  the  APW 
fimds  appropriated  have  all  been  obli- 
gated or  programed  for  obligation.  This 
applies  with  resp>ect  to  numerous  eligible 
communities  of  other  States,  too. 

The  communities  to  which  I  make  ref- 
erence can  do  little,  if  anything,  under 
the  regular  water  pollution  control  and/ 
or  community  facilities  programs  to  solve 
the  problems  of  their  water  supply  and 
sewerage  deficiencies.  They  cannot  meet 
the  problem  totally  under  the  loan  pro- 
grams because  they  cannot  develop 
financially  satisfactory  loan  applications 
and  supporting  papers.  The  acute  prob- 
lems of  these  communities  persist — even 
grow  worse — while  they  fail  to  qualify 
under  the  loan  programs  and  cannot 
obtain  grants  because  funds  are  not 
available.  Their  water  supply  sources 
axe  either  dried  up  or  unsafe  from  the 
public  health  standpoint;  they  continue 
to  have  imemployment  at  rates  which 
make  them  eligible  under  the  APW  Act; 
and  among  their  other  needs  for  water 
supply  and  distribution  assistance  is  the 
vital  one  of  water  quantity  and  pressure 
sufficient  for  fire  protection  purposes. 
We  have  communities  in  West  Virginia 
where  a  single  fire  probably  would  create 
a  huge  conflagration  of  homes,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments.  We  have 
other  communities  which  need  both  resi- 
dential and  industrial  water  systems,  and 
in  one  instance  an  establishment  em- 
ploying 225  persons  may  be  forced  to 
close  imless  the  community  can  obtain 
and  operate  a  water  system.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  there  should  be  expedi- 
tious appropriation  on  an  emergency  ba- 
sis of  the  remaining  $50  million  author- 
ized, but  not  yet  appropriated,  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 
I  urge  in  this  Instance  that  such  funds — 
even  though  vastly  Inadequate  when 
c<Hnpared  with  the  total  needs — be  ear- 
marked for  helping  local  communities 
eligible  under  the  act  to  finance  criti- 
cally required  water  supply  projects. 

Fourth.  The  need  for  and  the  validity 
of  the  $900  million  program  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962 — for  which  $850  million  have  been 
appropriated — continue  to  be  present. 
TTiere  remain  too  many  areas  of  chronic 
labor  surplus — too  much  imemployment. 
There  remain  too  many  unmet,  but  vi- 
tally important,  public  facility  and  public 
improvements  needs  in  numerous  com- 
munities eligible  under  the  APW  Act. 

The  Job  opportunities  provided  and  the 
economic  stimulation  stenmiing  from  ac- 
celeration of  public  works  are  sound 
reasons  for  continuing  the  program,  and 
there  is  added  the  fact  that  the  projects 
provide  permanent  or  long  life  and  use- 
ful public  improvements  and  facilities. 
The  communities  eligible  imder  the  act 
need  assistance  to  provide  emplosrment 
on  APW  program  projects;  otherwise, 
they  would  not  be  eligible. 

We  are  informed  that  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  original  authorization 
have  been  obligated  or  programed  for 


obligation.  There  remsdn  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  approvable 
applications  from  communities  where  the 
Job  opportunities,  economic  stimulation, 
and  improvements  or  facilities  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  projects  are  vitally  needed. 
I  urge,  therefore,  that  there  be  action 
to  authorize,  and  appropriations  to 
finance,  extension  of  public  works  ac- 
celeration, especially  for  projects  in 
which  local  government  bodies  will 
share  in  the  costs.  And  I  would  urge, 
also,  that  priority  status  be  declared  for 
water  supply  and  sews^e  system  proj- 
ects, but  I  am  not  suggesting  that  an 
extended  APW  program  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  water  projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I 
speak  in  this  forum  of  the  importance 
of  water;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  detail 
be  used  concerning  water  overabundance 
in  flooding  and  water  shortage  In  drought 
periods.  There  is  general  knowledge- 
ability  on  these  conditions. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  return  pri- 
orities to  the  fundamentals — land,  wood, 
water,  and  the  fossil  fuels  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  live — and  to  the  earthly 
problems  of  people,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

Conversely,  I  believe  we  should  place 
less  emphasis  and  Invest  less  of  our  avail- 
able revenue  and  debt  commitment  to 
outer  space,  to  vehicles  to  destroy  man- 
kind, to  misused  military  assistance 
abroad,  and  to  nuclear  power  giveaways. 

I  renew  in  this  fonun  the  urgent  ap- 
peal made  to  the  White  House  and  to 
leaders  of  both  bodies  of  Congress  that 
high  priority  be  given  to  acceleration  of 
public  works  and  to  flood  control  and 
other  programs  and  projects  intended  to 
help  solve  the  Nation's  water  problems. 

The  cause  is  real.  The  task  is  an  im- 
perative one. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiu^her  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspend- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  7885.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  address  myself  today  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  conunonly 
referred  to  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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I  should  like  to  discuss  today  the  most 
important  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation this  week.  I  refer  to  our  assistance 
to  Latin  America  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  is  through  our  partici- 
pation in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  that 
we  extend  aid  to  the  area  described  by 
President  Kennedy  as  "the  most  critical 
area  in  the  world." 

I  agree  with  President  Kennedy's  an- 
alysis of  this  area.  It  is  the  most  critical. 
Therefore,  it  requires  the  most  thought- 
ful consideration  and  attention  during 
this  debate.  While  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  confident,  as  was 
said  earlier  today  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  that  we  have 
the  same  objective,  namely,  to  make  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  an  effective  and 
vital  instrument  of  American  policy  for 
the  improvement  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  aim  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
as  defined  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Peo- 
ples of  America  which  precedes  the 
Charter  of  Punte  del  Este.  is  to  "unite  in 
a  common  effort  to  bring  our  people  ac- 
celerated economic  progress  and  broader 
social  Justice  within  the  framework  of 
personal  dignity  and  political  liberty." 

The  main  objective  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  We  need  constantly  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  striving  for  accelerated 
economic  progress,  that  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  about  broader  social  Justice,  and 
that  we  are  striving  to  do  all  this  within 
the  framework  of  personal  dignity  and 
political  liberty. 

Therefore,  we  have  deplored  develop- 
ments such  as  military  coups  and  also 
developments  which  have  indicated  a 
tardiness  or  slowness  in  the  fulfillment  of 
projects  and  programs. 

I  will  not  elaborate  here  on  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  which  stimu- 
lated President  Kennedy's  call  for  a  new 
"Alliance  for  Progress"  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  which  inspired  20  American 
republics  to  subscribe  to  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram in  the  Charter  of  Punte  del  Este. 
These  conditions  are  well  known.  Briefly 
stated  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
called  forth  by  the  shocking  economic 
and  social  inequality  between  privileged 
and  impoverished,  between  glittering 
capitals  and  festering  slums,  between 
booming  industrial  regions  and  primitive 
rural  areas.  The  Alliance  is  a  response 
to  the  revolutionary  challenge  of  an 
unjust  social  order,  a  social  order  in 
which  true  peace — peace  based  on 
justice — is  Impossible. 

At  this  time,  as  the  Senate  considers 
the  annual  authorization  bill  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
brief  appraisal  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress as  it  looks  to  one  U.S.  Senator  after 
2  years  of  operation. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America.  Not  only  have  I  visited 
them;  I  have  worked  in  them,  in  an  effort 
to  understand  more  clearly  and  fully  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  pre- 
vail In  those  countries,  and  to  observe 
the  political  forces  at  work.  I  have  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  officers  of  this 
Government — ambassadors,  members  of 
diplomatic  missions,  and  mission  direc- 


tors of  our  AID  program  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  and  with  USIA 
officials  and  others.  I  have  done  this  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  a  better  vmderstand- 
ing  of  what  the  United  States  Is  doing  in 
Latin  America  and  to  observe  at  first 
hand  how  this  great  cooperative  en- 
deavor of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
United  States  and  its  sister  republics  to 
the  south  is  prc^ressing. 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  not  merely  a  U.S. 
program;  It  is  basically  a  program  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  republics  to  the 
south — the  Latin  American  countries — 
will  be  the  major  effort,  and  ours  will  be 
a  supplemental  or  auxiliary  effort. 
However,  the  sense  of  inspiration  and 
political  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  must  come  from 
the  United  States  as  well  as  from  the 
countries  we  seek  to  help. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance, which  we  celebrated  last  month,  we 
heard  repeated  cries  of  desperation, 
doom,  and  despair  about  the  fate  of  the 
Alliance.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  share  this  Judgment  of 
pessimism  and  gloom.  I  am  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  difficulties.  I  do  not  ap- 
proach this  discussion  or  debate  with 
the  feeling  or  attitude  that  all  Is  well. 
I  approach  the  discussion  knowing  that 
we  have  only  begun  our  effort;  that  a 
brief  and  faltering  start  has  been  made; 
but  that  at  least  a  start  has  been  made. 
We  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  prog- 
ress, and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  begin- 
ning we  have  thus  far  accomplished  lost 
because  of  frustration  or  because  of 
unhappiness  about  the  pace  of  events. 

My  own  conclusion  today  remains  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  stated  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  "Report  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress"  that  I  wrote  and 
issued  in  March  of  this  year : 

In  tenns  of  where  It  was  a  year  ago,  the 
Allanza  para  el  Progreso  ha«  taken  a  giant 
leap  forward.  In  terms  of  where  It  has  yet 
to  go,  it  has  taken  only  a  short  faltering  step. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  this  con- 
clusion in  terms  of:  First,  what  we  have 
learned  In  the  past  2  years;  second,  what 
we  have  accomplished;  and.  third,  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  remind  Senators,  as  we  discuss  the 
benefits  of  foreign  aid,  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  progrtun  that  is  at  work  in 
some  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  the 
world.  It  was  one  thing  to  work  with 
Western  Europe,  where  there  was  a  body 
of  citizenry  who  were  highly  knowl- 
edgable  in  the  areas  of  Industry,  agri- 
culture, and  science;  where  there  was  a 
high  rate  of  literacy;  and  where  there 
was  industrial  know-how.  All  we  needed 
to  do  in  that  instance  was  to  supply  capi- 
tal and  a  modest  degree  of  technical 
assistance,  and  also  to  supply  faith  and 
confidence.  We  did  that  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  the  results  were  mi- 
raculous. 

Now  we  are  working  In  areas  of  the 
world  where  there  is  little  or  no  mana- 
gerial skill  or  know-how;  where  indus- 
trial development  is  at  a  minimum; 
where  agricultural  development  is  ac- 
tually primitive;  where  the  rate  of  illit- 
eracy is  staggering;  and  where  disease 
and  poverty  are  the  pattern  of  the  day. 


I  submit  that  in  conditions  like  those 
it  is  difficult  to  have  a  good  record  of 
accomplishment,  at  least  when  that  rec- 
ord Is  compared  with  the  record  of  de- 
velopment in  Western  Europe. 

We  have  been  subject  to  many  frustra- 
tions. We  have  had  to  condition  our- 
selves to  many  disappointments.  This  is 
not  to  excuse  bad  administration;  neither 
is  it  to  be  interpreted  as  an  excuse  for 
PKXjr  planning  or  for  a  failin-e  to  keep 
our  commitment  to  the  objectives  that 
we  say  we  support.  I  merely  wish  to  put 
the  foreign  aid  discussion  in  a  proper 
frame  of  reference.  We  are  now,  in  the 
main,  talking  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  it  is  directed  toward  areas  of 
the  world  that,  regrettably,  are  backward 
technically  and  scientifically;  that  have 
a  short  supply  of  skilled  manpower  and 
an  inadequate  number  of  trained  public 
administrators.  We  are  talking  about  an 
area  of  the  world  that  is  in  an  explosive 
situation  in  terms  of  political  and  social 
developments. 

It  is  because  I  feel  this  way  that  I 
speak  today  not  on  behalf  of  every  fea- 
tm-e  of  the  foreign  aid  program  but  also 
of  the  concept  and  purpose  of  foreign 
aid  as  an  essential  part  of  our  total  pro- 
gram of  national  security.  I  want  to  be 
clear  on  this  point.  There  will  be.  as 
there  have  been,  statements  and  speeches 
made  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body 
that  are  critical  of  foreign  aid.  With 
some  of  that  criticism  I  agree.  It  is  our 
duty  during  this  debate  to  try  to  improve 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantive framework  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  foreign  aid.  I  look  upon  certain 
amendments  that  have  been  suggested 
as  highly  desirable.  I  voted  for  some 
amendments  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  I  intend  to  vote  for 
once  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
So  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  carte  blanche  approval  of 
everything  that  the  administration  has 
requested  or  of  everything  that  has  been 
done.  I  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  thoughtful  appraisal  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  it  relates  to  our 
overall  national  objectives  and  our  over- 
all national  security  effort.  I  believe 
that  this  debate,  if  we  wiU  but  partici- 
pate in  it,  if  we  can  have  an  honest  dis- 
cussion about  the  differences  that  we 
hold,  can  do  much  to  put  foreign  aid,  as 
a  Government  policy  and  a  good  Govern- 
ment program,  on  a  much  better  footing 
and  give  it  much  better  support  in  Con- 
gress and  among  the  public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
Senator  my  own  satisfaction  at  having 
Joined  with  him  in  the  memorandum  to 
editors  throughout  the  country,  a  mem- 
orandum which  is  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator.  It  seeks  to  sum  up  the  case 
for  foreign  aid.  I  assume  that  in  due 
course  the  Senator  will  have  it  placed  at 
the  proper  i>blnt  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  that  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
myself  as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
One  of  the  things  I  should  like  to  stress 
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is  the  emphasis  on  the  private  economy 
In  all  its  phases  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  keenly 
about  this.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  satisfaction  to  the  country 
that  together,  in  a  bipartisan  way,  we 
will  endeavor  to  Implement  that  partic- 
ular commitment  efTectlvely.  I  know 
how  seriously  the  Senator  feels  about 
the  obligations  he  undertakes.  I  think 
tills  should  be  an  important  item  of  con- 
sideration in  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  Senators,  including 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  myself, 
will  Join,  In  the  most  purposeful  way, 
in  seeing  that  a  great  part — as  great  m 
part  as  is  humanly  possible — of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  private  enterprise,  where  it  should 
have  been  lo.  these  many  years. 

liT.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  I  again 
eommend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  inspirational  and  personal  lead- 
ership in  the  formulation  of  the  private 
enterprise  effort  known  as  ADELA,  which 
relates  to  private  development  In  the 
Latin  American  area.  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  this  effort.  I  believe  we  have  made 
some  progress. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  made  great 
progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  arooBe  greater  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  private  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  in  Latin 
AmeriCA.  We  are  seeking  to  promote 
investment  in  that  area  by  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  and  that  of  West- 
em  European  countries,  as  well. 

It  is  my  view  that  without  greater 
participation  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economies  of  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe  and  with- 
out greater  participation  by  the  private 
Individuals  in  Latin  America,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  succeed.  Therefore,  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
are  most  appropriate;  and  he  can  be 
assured  of  my  faithful  and.  I  hope,  my 
helpful  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  most  helpful:  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  the  premature  pessimism  about 
the  Alliance  results  from  an  underesti- 
mation of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
from  false  expectations  about  what 
could  be  achieved  in  a  brief  period  of 
time.  Today,  we  are  well  aware  that 
nostalgic  recollection  of  the  dramatic 
sviccess  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  restoring 
economic  and  social  vitality  to  the  war- 
ravaged,  but  highly  advanced,  modern 
societies  of  Weston  Europe  should  not 
delude  us.  We  are  aware,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  this  European  experience 
does  little  to  illuminate  the  path  to 
speedy  economic  and  social  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  reform  and  modification  of 
social  and  economic  traditions  that  have 
persisted  for  two  centuries  are  not  going 
to  be  accomplished  in  2  years — and  prob- 
ably not  in  a  decade.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood by  now  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  just  begun.  We  have  had 
1  year  to  prepare  for  it  and  1  year  of 
actual   operation.    It   Is   premature   to 


pronounce  any  definitive  judgment  on 
its  success  or  failure;  but  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  it  has  had.  and  Is  making,  a 
beginning. 

Among  the  more  difflcult  lessons  which 
had  to  be  learned  during  the  first  2  years, 
none  proved  more  difflcult  than  the  fun- 
damental truth  outlined  in  the  Alliance 
charter— namely,  that  the  Alliance  Is  not 
just  another  U.S.  aid  program.  Rather, 
it  is.  as  I  have  said,  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor by  19  Latin  American  countries 
and  the  United  States  to  enjoy  more  fiilly 
the  oiltural,  spiritual,  and  material 
riches  available  in  the  20th  century — an 
endeavor  to  msike  these  accessible  to  the 
whole  population,  rather  than  to  only 
a  select  few.  Following  from  this,  there 
is  today  a  wider— if  still  Imperfect — 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tions of  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves in  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  are  far  more  Important  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  quantita- 
tive terms.  It  Is  agreed  that  80  percent 
of  the  material  resources  for  Alliance 
programs  must  come  from  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves.  In  fact, 
that  figure  may  be  even  higher;  some 
have  said  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
material  resources  must  be  generated  in 
the  Latin  American  countries.  But  far 
more  Important,  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  mobilize  both  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  resources  of  the  societies 
must  come  from  within.  A  key  role  will 
invariably  be  pla3red  by  the  pobtical 
leaders  who  are  currently  In  power  in  a 
country.  The  political  decisions  taken 
or  not  taken  will  in  great  part  determine 
the  progress  or  failure  of  the  Alliance 
in  a  given  country.  The  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  influence  these 
political  decisions  is  always  limited, 
sometimes  nonexistent.  Political  lead- 
ership is  the  most  important  ingredient, 
in  determining  whether  AUiance  pro- 
grams will  progress  In  a  given  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  when  we  see 
a  failure  or  when  we  find  a  shortcoming 
or  are  able  to  expose  some  inadequacy, 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  these  are 
not  always  our  fault.  We  are  having  to 
work  with,  and  to  depend  upon,  people 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves for  leadership  and  foUowthrough 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  any 
program  effective.  I  tend  to  believe  that 
in  the  first  place,  we  assume  that  we  are 
more  or  less  saving  the  world  single- 
handedly,  that  somehow  or  other  we  are 
paying  all  the  bills,  and  that,  therefore. 
if  things  go  wrong,  the  fault  is  ours  alone. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  we 
are  not  saving  the  world  singlehandedly. 
and  that  we  ought  not  do  so  even  if  we 
could,  because  this  is  a  responsibility  to 
be  shared  by  many.  Furthermore,  we 
are  not  paying  all  the  bills;  to  the  con- 
trary, we  expect  others — and  call  upon 
them  to  do  so — to  do  far  more  than  we 
do,  which  is  entirely  right.  In  addition, 
all  the  mistakes  which  may  be  made  are 
not  necessarily  our  fault.  We  make  our 
fair  share,  to  be  sure;  but  many  of  them 
are  mistakes  which  are  inherent  within 
less  developed  social  structure.  Mr. 
President,  not  only  have  we  made  mis- 
takes and  shared  in  failures;  we  have  also 
gained  victories  and  shared  In  accom- 
plishments.    If  Senators  win  examine 


the  display  of  photographs  in  the  rear 
of  this  Chamber,  and  will  notice  the  dif- 
ference. In  country  after  country,  be- 
tween what  was  and  what  Is — the  dif- 
ference in  housing,  in  schools.  In  sani- 
tation, in  health  and  education.  In 
harbors,  and  in  roads,  they  will  see  that 
great  gains  have  been  made.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  there  is  so  much  more  to 
do;  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  con- 
demn a  program  and  throw  it  out  simply 
because  there  is  yet  more  to  do  and  be- 
cause the  task  for  the  futxire  seems  to  be 
an  exceedingly  heavy  burden. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  today 
buoyant  with  hope  about  the  prospects 
for  Peru  and  Argentina,  It  is  because  of 
the  promise  engendered  by  the  election 
of  a  new  set  of  political  leaders  who  are 
determined  to  convert  the  disillusions  of 
the  past  Into  valid  programs  for  the 
future. 

If  we  are  despondent  about  the  Carib- 
bean area — and  surely  I  have  expressed 
deep  concern  and  worry  about  this 
area — it  Is  because  we  have  witnessed 
once  more  the  vulnerability  of  two  gov- 
ernments which  could  not  rely  on  a 
strong,  well -developed,  democratic  in- 
stitutional structure.  We  need  strong 
democratic  Institutions  to  support 
strong  leaders.  In  fact,  we  need  to  de- 
velop strong  democratic  institutions  to 
support  the  kind  of  reforms  that  this 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  de- 
manding of  our  partners  in  Latin 
America.  I  repeat  what  I  have  stated 
before: 

The  uaault  on  th«  ree«ntly  elected  coo- 
stituttonal  governments  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  of  Hondxiras  by  those  who  have 
not  experienced  a  tradttJon  of  free  demo- 
cratic government  la  a  cruel  blow  to  political 
freedom  In  this  hemisph«re,  and  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

If  a  government  can  Inspire  confi- 
dence and  hope  among  Its  people.  It  can 
advance  toward  the  Alliance  goals — re- 
gardless of  where  it  starts.  Disillusion- 
ment in  this  hemisphere  has  not  been 
greatest  in  the  least  advanced  cotm- 
trles — which  in  some  cases  are  some  of 
the  most  advanced  economically. 

We  are  likely  to  experience  disap- 
pointment and  disillusioimient  again  in 
certain  Latin  American  countries  over 
the  course  of  the  next  decade,  Just  as  we 
have  experienced  it  the  past  weeks  in 
the  Caribbean.  In  most  cases  these  win 
be  caused  by  a  failure  of  political  lead- 
ership and  a  failure  to  build  [>olitical 
institutions  which  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining and  implementing  the  basic 
structural  modifications  In  their  socie- 
ties, as  called  for  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  remind  Senators  that  we  are 
administering  strong  medicine  in  the 
reforms  we  require  for  cooperation  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  progress,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  remedy  in  a  few  years  the 
abuses  of  two  or  three  centuries.  So 
the  great  question  before  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world  is  whether  we  can 
effectuate  adequate  reforms  In  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  structure, 
through  the  democratic  process,  or 
whether  these  reforms  win  come  only 
with  blood  and  revolution.  I  hope  we 
can  perfect  a  system — imder  our  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  in  cooperation  with 
other  democratic  peoples  and  leaders— 
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that  will  bring  aibout  genuine  reform, 
without  violence  and  without  revolution, 
because  ail  too  often  revolutions  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  dictators  and  de- 
stroy what  they  were  designed  to  fulfill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  contributed  to  such  disap- 
pointment because  we  failed  to  give  con- 
sistant  and  strong  support  to  govern- 
ments which  sought  to  implement  the 
aims  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  are  political, 
as  well  as  economic  and  social. 

As  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  stated,  the  Al- 
liance includes  not  only  a  social  revolu- 
tion against  the  scourge  of  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  illiteracy,  but  also  a  political 
revolution  whose  "single  most  important 
force"  is  "the  quest  for  first-class  citi- 
zenship." "Free  covmtries,"  Mr.  Moscoso 
rightly  concludes,  "do  not  develop  on 
bread  alone."  Political  democracy  and 
free  constitutional  government  must  re- 
main an  indispensable  goal  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

It  is  to  this  very  proposition  that  sev- 
eral Senators  in  this  body  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  recent  weeks  as 
we  have  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
juntas  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Honduras.  It  is  because  of  our  con- 
viction that  political  democracy  and 
free  constitutional  government  must  re- 
main an  indispensable  goal  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  that  we  have  called 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  upon  a  constitutional 
government,  and,  to  deny  the  juntas  and 
military  cliques  American  aid.  That  is 
why  I  said  earUer  today  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  Is  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  in  bringing  into  the 
bill  the  kind  of  objectives  that  he  has 
sought  in  his  amendment  to  cut  off  the 
aid  programs  to  those  goverrunents  that 
throw  out  or  destroy  duly  constitution- 
ally elected  governments.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  find  plenty  of  allies  in 
this  body  for  that  worthy  endeavor.  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  having  raised  his 
voice  on  that  subject,  because  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  accommodate  ourselves.  £is  some 
people  say,  to  being  "realists." 

If  we  are  going  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bihties  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  charter  imder  the  Alliance,  we 
must  live  up  to  our  commitment  to 
achieve  broader  social  justice  within  the 
framework  of  j)ersonal  dignity  and  polit- 
ical Uberty.  Either  we  should  commit 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  of  political 
liberty,  democratic  institutions,  and  free 
constitutional  government  or  we  should 
quit  calling  the  program  which  we  are 
now  advancing  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  a  char- 
acter about  it.  It  involves  more  than 
merely  money.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  not  merely  another  grant  or  loan. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  great  mis- 
sion, a  dedication  to  economic  progress, 
to  social  justice,  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  personal  freedom,  to  polit- 
ical liberty.  It  is  a  commitment  by  our 
Government  and  by  others  to  democratic 
institutions  and  constitutional  govern- 


ment. It  is  because  of  my  firm  belief  in 
that  principle  that  I  feel  we  must  not 
back  up  1  inch  in  our  responsibilities 
and  the  commitments  that  we  made,  and 
to  which  we  affixed  our  signature  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  Alliance  in  the  years  ahead 
that  we  have  in  the  past  2  years  managed 
to  discard  many  of  the  old  cliches  which 
have  governed  our  thinking  about  Latin 
America  in  the  past. 

One  cliche,  now  exposed  in  all  its 
hollowmess,  is  that  which  portrays  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  being 
divided  between  avaricious  oligarchs  and 
primitive  masses,  the  former  united  in  a 
concerted  plot  to  oppress  the  latter.  This 
explanation  is  not  adequate  and  will  no 
longer  do.  There  remain  oligarchs  and 
there  remain  oppressed  masses — far  too 
many  of  both.  But  such  a  dichotomy 
Ignores  the  grQwth  of  a  substantial 
middle  class  in  most  of  the  larger  Latin 
American  countries.  It  ignores  the 
growing  number  of  enlightened  progres- 
sive leaders  springing  from  the  aristoc- 
racy, even  from  the  military  and,  in- 
deed, the  church.  It  ignores  the  growth 
of  well-organized  unionized  workers  in 
most  metropolitan  centers  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Overall  it  ignores  the  growing 
awareness  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  truth 
of  President  Betancourt's  statement 
that,  "If  we  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  we  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich." 

It  also  ignores  what  I  found  to  be  a 
fact — the  growth  of  a  responsible  group 
of  young  men  and  women  from  the  vmi- 
versities  and  colleges.  There  is  a  renais- 
sance of  social  dedication  and  conunit- 
ment  among  the  youth  in  many  of  those 
countries.  Although  the  middle-class 
citizen,  enlightened  aristocrat,  the  union- 
ized laborer  and  the  socially  conscious 
youth  may  be  far  too  few  in  number, 
it  is  from  these  groups  that  the  leader- 
ship for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram must  come.  It  is  to  those  groups 
that  we  should  give  our  support,  help, 
and  encom-agement.  It  Is  time  for  the 
old  cliches  to  be  dropped  and  these  new 
realities  faced. 

In  summary  then,  the  experience  of 
the  past  2  years  has  taught  us  that  the 
Alliance  Is  a  long-term  program,  that 
the  Latin  American  Continent  Includes 
a  diverse  and  rapidly  changing  group  of 
societies  whose  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic S3^tems  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  cliches  of  the  past. 

Also  during  the  last  2  years  they  taught 
us  that  we  must  expect  to  experience 
many  disan;x)lntments,  but  we  can  also 
be  encouraged  by  many  achievements. 

I  would  now  like  to  shift  from  what  we 
have  learned  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. Despite  the  brevity  of  the  pe- 
riod, there  are  certain  concrete  sujcom- 
pllshments  one  can  point  to  after  2  years. 
In  the  brief  2  years  since  this  hemi- 
Gfpheric  cooperative  effort  was  launched, 
some  140,000  new  housing  units  have 
been  constructed,  8,200  new  school  class- 
rooms have  been  built,  and  more  than 
700  new  community  water  systems  un- 
dertaken. Tax  and  land  reform  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted  by  many  coim- 
tries,    more    than    160,000    agricultural 


credit  loans  have  been  made,  4  million 
schoolbooks  have  been  distributed,  and 
more  than  9  million  children  are  being 
fed  in  18  countries  under  the  food  for 
peace  program. 

There  are  other  accomplishments. 
We  have  had  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams that  have  been  increased.  Thou- 
sands of  young  Students  from  Latin 
America  are  attending  universities  and 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  information  programs 
under  the  supervision  of  the  UJ3.  In- 
formation Agency.  Many  new  bina- 
tlonal  centers  that  encoiurage  reading  in 
English  and  a  better  understanding  of 
our  respective  countries  have  been  estab- 
lished. Vocational  schools  have  been 
constructed  and  staffed.  I  have  seen 
those  things  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have 
been  in  country  after  country  and  have 
witnessed  the  work  that  is  underway. 
Colleges  have  been  staffed;  imiversities 
have  been  constructed.  In  cooperation 
with  democratic  leaders — people  who  be- 
lieve In  personal  liberty  and  personal 
freedom — we  have  been  able  to  make  an 
impact  upon  the  yoxmg  people  in  college 
after  college  and  imiverslty  after  univer- 
sity. In  many  cases,  the  Communist 
forces  have  been  defeated.  The  forces 
of  liberty  and  democracy  are  in  the 
ascendancy. 

Those  are  some  of  the  good  news  head- 
lines that  we  ought  to  know.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  rennaissance  In  the  Argen- 
tine, In  the  Central  American  republics, 
in  Chile.  Peru,  and  Colombia.  The 
prosp>ect  Is  not  all  dark  and  despairing. 
Much  of  it  is  bright  and  hopeful. 

But  these  statistics  are  poor  illustration 
of  what  the  Alliance  has  accomplished 
for  individual  persons  and  individual 
families.  To  give  a  concrete  idea  of 
what  the  Alliance  means  to  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere,  as  I  said  earlier, 
I  have  brought  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
several  photograph  panels  which  graph- 
ically illustrate  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Alliance  during  the  past  2 
years. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  exhibits 
available  which  we  could  display  if  we 
but  had  the  space  to  display  them  and 
the  time  properly  to  study  them.  Our  in- 
formation centers  In  Latin  American 
countries  are  popular.  Thousands  of 
people  come  to  them  to  hear  the  story 
of  American  democracy  as  an  example 
for  Latin  American  republics  is  reaching 
the  people. 

These  six  pairs  of  panels  in  the  rear 
of  the  chamber  indicate  the  difference 
in  the  lives  of  six  groups  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans wrought  by  the  AJliance ;  they  show 
their  situation  before  the  Alliance  was 
launched — and  after  2  years  in  progress. 
Let  me  briefly  describe   these   panels: 

BKAZn.:    HOUSINO 

First.  Before:  The  Pavelo  Bom  Jestis 
is  typical  of  urban  slums  in  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  urban  squalor — 
without  water,  electricity,  or  sewers— is 
the  lot  of  more  than  half  a  million  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  Ouanabara. 

Second.  After:  Former  residents  of 
Bam  Jesus  are  now  being  resettled  In 
the  Barrio  Allanca— the  Alliance  Sub- 
urb—a new  community  taking  shape  22 
miles  outside  Rio  near  the  textile  mill 
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town  of  Bazisu.  The  project  will  consist 
of  2^50  houses.  Barrio  Allanca.  and 
other  demonstration  housing  projects  In 
Ouanabara  State,  are  being  financed  un- 
der an  AID  grant  of  Cr$I  binion  gener- 
ated from  a  title  I  sale  of  Public  Law 
480  commodities  to  Brazil.  The  State 
of  Ouanabara  Is  also  applying  Cr|l  bil- 
lion to  the  project 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  see  in 
the  Chair  at  the  present  moment  the 
former  director  of  the  food  for  peace 
program,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McOovkrn],  under  whose  direction 
much  of  this  program  was  launched.  We 
have  been  able  to  convert  surplus  Amer- 
ican food  into  housing  to  help  eradicate 
the  slums  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  have 
been  able  to  sell  siirplus  American  food 
stocks  to  Brazil,  and  loan  back  to  Brazil 
the  money  generated  by  the  sale  of  the 
food,  so  that  Brazil  and  the  local  State 
government  of  Ouanabara  could  build 
2^50  homes  for  2.250  families. 

I  know  this  is  a  small  effort,  and  there 
Is  great  need  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  houses  in  Brazil,  but  we 
have  made  a  beginning.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  democracy 
needs  beginnings.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  work  for  future  generations,  but  we 
need  to  make  a  start.  We  have  made 
a  lu^akthrough. 

I  have  seen  the  slum  areas  of  Brazil. 
I  have  walked  through  the  streets  smd 
seen  conditions  beyond  description,  even 
beyond  human  endurance.  But  w«  are 
beglxming  to  crack  this  problem.  The 
facts  prove  my  statement. 

Third.  Before:  This  Andean  farmer 
plows  the  land  using  the  same  primitive 
techniques  as  his  father  and  father's 
father  have  employed  for  generations. 

Fourth.  After:  Under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  mechanized  agriculture  has  be- 
come a  more  common  sight  In  Venezuela. 
Through  the  country's  land  reform  pro- 
gram— which  is  one  of  the  best,  the  Na- 
tional Agrarian  Institute  has  settled  over 
53.000  families  on  2  million  hectares  of 
land  distributed  over  more  than  500  farm 
cooperative  settlements.  A  $10  million 
social  progress  trust  fimd  loan  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
currently  being  used  to  finance  various 
colonies  and  agrarian  developments  In 
Venezuela.  An  additional  $10  million 
loan  from  AID  is  financing  a  program  of 
supervised  agricultural  credit  in  Vene- 
zuela, making  it  possible  for  the  Banco 
Agricohi  y  Pecuarlo  to  make  loans  to 
small  farmers  Tlie  program  combines 
technical  assistance  with  credit  facilities 
so  that  farmers  may  learn  new  produc- 
tion methods  and  acquire  facilities  and 
machinery  to  make  Improvements  In 
their  farms. 

I  also  point  out  the  great  growth  of 
rural  cooperatives  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Two  years  ago  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  AID  bill  to  encourage 
the  dcrelopcnent  of  rural  cooperatives — 
producers  cooperatives,  housing  coopera- 
tives, farm  cooperatives,  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives — for  agrarian  people. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  battle 
agaliist  Castroism  and  canummlsm  in 
Latin  America  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the 
agrarian  areas.    I  want  to  see  this  Oov- 


emment  do  much  more  in  the  agrarian 
field.  We  are  all  too  often  dazzled  by 
the  sight  of  new.  big  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. B^ch  of  the  real  poverty 
In  Latin  America  is  In  the  rural  areas. 
Prom  those  areas  htmdreds  of  thousands 
of  people  migrate  to  the  cities  hoping  to 
find  something  better. 

The  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  upon 
agrarian  reform;  but  also  upon  the  new 
techniques  of  agricultural  farm  credit — 
little  bits  of  credit  for  the  family  farm 
through  the  development  of  the  rural  co- 
operative. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperatives  in  Latin 
America  is  very  encouraging.  This 
bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $25 
million  for  the  development  of  an  Inter- 
American  cooperative  financial  institu- 
tion to  help  finance  national  cooperative 
developments  and  local  cooperative  de- 
velopments for  rural  people.  I  believe 
this  Is  one  of  the  better  features  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  Inter- 
rupt the  Senator,  but  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  approach  he  Is  making  to  this 
problem  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  point  the  Senator  Is  making  about 
giving  a  little  bit  of  credit  to  the  farmer 
In  Latin  America  Is  Important.  I  believe 
I  could  summarize  my  attitude  by  saying 
that  providing  credit  to  enable  the  farm- 
er to  purchase  a  sow  is  much  more  Im- 
portant than  all  the  sUk  purse  policies 
the  State  Department  might  make  avail- 
able to  him.  It  is  a  good  example  of  what 
we  can  do  for  the  farmer  In  Latin 
America. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  Just 
spoken  about  the  credit  union  and  the 
cooperatives,  and  providing  farm  ma- 
chinery on  an  area  basis  which  can  be 
loaned  out  and  made  available  to  central 
cooperatives  for  the  improvement  of  live- 
stock. All  that  goes  along  with  the  type 
of  modem  agriculture  which  we  have  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States. 

I  say  it  Is  exportable.  It  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  I  keep  talking  about 
when  I  say,  "Let  us  export  our  economic 
freedom."  That  is  the  way  to  whip  com- 
munism. The  approach  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  making  Is  unanswer- 
able. It  Is  what  we  need  to  do  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  He  has  witnessed 
many  of  these  developments,  and  has 
been  deeply  shocked  by  some  of  the  un- 
believable conditions  that  prevail  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Unless  this  program  can 
reach  the  people,  unless  the  program  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  Identified 
with  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  peasant, 
the  campeslno — the  workers  and  their 
needs — it  will  not  succeed. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  merely 
a  program  of  finance.  It  is  not  merely  a 
program  of  big  industry.  It  Is  a  program 
essentially  designed,  as  the  charter  of 
that  Alliance  provides,  to  bring  about 
progress  in  the  economy,  social  Justice, 
personal  liberty,  and  political  freedom. 

We  need  to  keep  all  those  objectives 
foremost    In    the    disciisslon    on    the 


Alliance,  and  the  amendments  which  wis 
be  offered  to  the  bOl. 

BCy  primary  purpose  In  making  this 
speech  today  Is  to  put  into  the  Recou 
the  philosophy  that  I  believe  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  win  this  struggle.  We  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  further  on  that  par- 
ticular point,  which  is  very  important? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
say  that  the  bill  would  provide  more 
funds  for  cooperatives? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty-flve  million? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct; 
$25  million  over  jmd  beyond  what  is 
available  from  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  what  has  been 
made  available  imder  the  Social  Progress 
Trtist  Fund  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  certainly  one  important 
element — and  I  believe  the  crux — in  land 
reform  in  Latin  America  Is  the  availabil- 
ity of  credit  to  farmers  at  low  interest 
rates? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "Hie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  difficulty  to 
these  areas  Is  that  historically  the  in- 
terest rates  have  always  been  very  high, 
In  fact  usurious — tjrplcally  15.  20,  25  per- 
cent not  being  unusual. 

l£r.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  not  only  riOt 
unusual:  It  is  the  pattern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  pattern.  Is 
it  not  true — that  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  in  Latin  America  and  the 
providing  of  the  $2S  million  additional 
for  cooperatives,  the  loans  will  be  at  km 
Interest  rates  so  they  can  be  repaid  and 
will  not  be  prohibitive,  so  that  the  bene- 
fits win  go  to  the  farmers  and  not  the 
moneylenders. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
rest  assured  on  that  score,  because  a  loan 
to  a  cooperative  goes  to  a  nonprofit  In- 
stitution, so  to  speak. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  member- 
owned?  And  the  members  are  the  small 
farmers  who  borrow  from  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  It  would  be 
member  owned  in  this  Instance  by  the 
campesinos.  or  the  farmers.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  a  high  Interest  rate. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  the  In- 
terest rate  should  at  least  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  administrative  costs. 

One  of  the  more  pleasing  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America  Is  in  the  credit 
union  development  and  the  cooperative 
develoFunent.  which  provide  funds,  re- 
sources, and  technical  assistance  at 
moderate  rates  of  interest.  I  Insisted.  In 
my  discussions  with  officials  handling 
this  program,  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  this  aspect. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  digresses,  let  me  say 
that  he  is  eminently  correct  when  be 
says  we  should  export  this  particular 
genius  of  the  American  system.  There 
is  no  phase  of  the  American  economic 
system  that  has  been  more  productive, 
more  efficient,  or  has  done  more  for  the 
American  people  than  agriculture.    The 
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cooperative  movenient  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  The  National  Credit 
Union  headquarters  is  located  in  Madi- 
son. Wis.  CUNA,  as  it  is  known,  has 
been  sending  its  experts  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  doing  work  there  very  quietly. 
Not  much  has  been  reported  about  it. 
They  have  been  helping  in  the  credit 
union  movement  and  helping  the  little 
people  so  that  they  can  establish  that 
kind  of  cooperative  effort.  With  the  lit- 
tle these  farmers  have,  they  make  it  go 
as  far  as  possible  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
They  have  been  rendering  excellent 
service. 

If  our  agricultural  cooperatives,  with 
their  record  of  success,  can  take  part 
in  this  program,  it  can  be  very  helpful 
to  those  countries.  This  is  a  point  of 
foreign  aid  that  we  should  encourage. 
The  aid  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has 
been  stressing  reaches  the  individual 
person,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  Campeslno  to  have  a  stake  in  his 
society  and  economy.  When  that  is  a 
fact  he  is  going  to  be  a  foe  of  the  Com- 
munist and  will  stand  for  free  govern- 
ment and  a  free  nation.  Small  land- 
holders have  always  provided  the  prime 
opposition  to  the  Marxist,  Leninist.  Sta- 
linist, Khrushchev  push.  That  is  why 
this  part  of  the  program  is  so  crucial. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
iflnnesota  is  emphasizing  the  imjKjr- 
tance  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  who  has  great 
Imowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  movement  and  its  role  in 
America,  and  what  It  Is  doing  overseas. 
Senators  will  be  interested  In  knowing 
that  one  of  the  universities  providing 
training  in  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Latin  America  Is  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  help  Is  being  provided  the 
lAtin  American  countries  themselves, 
because  of  the  success  we  have  had  with 
it  in  this  country.  Not  only  Is  capital 
being  made  available,  but  leadership  and 
the  training  for  leadership  are  being 
made  available.  That  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  AID  administra- 
tion—the  program  of  cooperative  devel- 
(H>ment  and  expansion  in  Latin  America 
and  the  training  of  people  for  the  co- 
operative movement.  It  has  been  quite 
encouraging. 

I  have  insisted  on  having  regular  re- 
ports from  the  AID  administration  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  the  cooper- 
ative endeavor.  I  was  the  author  in  the 
Senate  of  the  amendment  that  instructed 
the  AID  administration  to  engage  in  the 
training  of  cooperative  leaders  In  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  areas  of 
credit  unions,  housing,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, marketing,  niral  electric  co-ops, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  had  reports  every 
month.  Each  month  the  reports  are 
better.  Each  month  there  Is  evidence 
of  significant  progress.  Our  leaders  In 
the  cooperative  movement  and  coopera- 
tive Interests  in  America  have  been  sent 
Into  Latin  America  to  speak,  to  train, 
and  to  provide  seminars  to  help  In  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  to  stay  with  it  long  enough 
to  set  It  going. 

They  do  not  get  the  headlines,  but  this 
is  what  has  been  happening.    As  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  a  go- 
ing cooperative  movement  is  death  to 
communism.  The  Communists  can  never 
take  over.  The  only  way  the  Impover- 
ished rural  people,  known  as  the  cam- 
pesinos, are  going  to  get  ahead  is  by  pool- 
ing whatever  resources  they  have  In  a 
cooperative  effort,  and  obtaining  some 
capital  and  guidance.  It  is  not  only 
money  that  they  need.  They  need  land 
reform  and  modern  agricultural  tech- 
niques, because  the  farmer  who  does  not 
learn  modem  techniques  will  soon  lose 
his  land,  and  it  will  go  back  where  it 
came  from.  But  land  reform  is  needed, 
along  with  supervision  with  respect  to 
credit,  supported  by  the  development  of 
rural  cooperative  works.  I  have  seen  the 
program  in  operation.  I  went  into  cer- 
tain countries  in  Latin  America  a  while 
ago.  and  attended  cooperative  meetings. 
I  visited  with  those  who  are  operating 
and  managing  the  cooperatives. 

In  Panama,  for  example,  people  who 
were  Impoverished,  starving,  were  en- 
abled, through  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, through  AID  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  buy  some  fishing  equipment, 
a  fishing  boat,  and  a  refrigerator  boat, 
and  were  able  to  establish  a  cooperative. 
Not  only  did  they  do  much  better,  but 
they  were  begiiming  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  schools,  roads,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  concrete  evidence. 

The  trouble  is  we  do  not  hear  about 
the  good  things.  We  hear  about  some- 
body's mistakes.  Do  we  ever  hear  about 
safe  drivers?  No;  we  hear  about  those 
who  have  accidents.  Do  we  ever  hear 
about  people  who  conduct  good,  normal 
lives?  No;  we  hear  only  about  those  who 
get  into  trouble.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  emphasize  the  negative,  when 
we  are  supposed  to  be  people  who  em- 
phasize the  positive. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Cen- 
tral America.  I  point  out  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  area  on  the  basis  of  photo- 
graphic ottservations  or  reading  about 
it.  I  have  been  in  all  the  cotmtries  of 
Central  America  save  one.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  meet  with  the  officials  of 
the  government,  with  the  heads  of  trade 
unions,  with  agricultural  people,  and 
with  school  heads.  I  have  visited  schools 
and  rural  areas  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. I  have  visited  industrial  projects 
and  slum  areas.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  Congress  of  El 
Salvadore  and  of  Mexico.  In  other  coun- 
tries, I  have  sat  down  with  representa- 
tives of  industry  and  labor.  Therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  its  development  in  this  area,  I  do  so 
from  on-the-spot  observation  as  well  as 
study  of  the  records  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  there  Is  one  chart  marked 
"Central  America:  Mobile  Health  Pro- 
gram." This  is  a  project  which  I  advo- 
cated in  the  Senate  several  years  ago  at 
the  time  that  we  discussed  the  so-called 
White  Fleet.  I  urged,  iristead  of  building 
large  hospitals  and  big  health  centers, 
which  were  stationary,  and  to  which  peo- 
ple had  to  come  in  many  of  the  backward 
or  underdeveloped  or  poor  areas  of  the 
world,  that  we  equip  mobile  units  to  take 
medical  care  to  the  people,  that  we  uti- 
lize our  technology  of  communication,  re- 


gardless of  whether  there  were  roads.  I 
said  we  could  develop  a  kind  of  unit  that 
could  move  across  any  terrain,  to  bring 
modem  medicine  and  modem  health  care 
to  the  people. 

On  one  of  the  panels  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  labeled  "Before,"  there  is  an 
illustration  showing  the  need  for  preven- 
tive health  and  saiiltatlon  measures  In 
Central  America.  It  shows  the  kitchen 
in  a  rural  home.  Until  recently,  mod- 
ern medicine  has  been  unknown  or  un- 
available In  the  nu'al  vllltiges  of  Central 
America.  The  annual  per  capita  income 
has  averaged  less  than  $100  a  year,  and 
many  village  people  have  never  worked 
together  outside  their  families. 

There  Is  another  panel  In  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  entitled  "After." 

Today,  under  the  imique  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  mobile  health  teams — 
traveling  by  Jeep,  boat,  and  mule — are 
Introducing  modern  medicine  to  remote 
villages  of  six  Central  American  coun- 
tries. Drugs  and  medicine  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  people  In  600  villages  by  teams 
of  Central  American  doctors,  public 
health  nurses,  and  sanitarians.  Re- 
sources of  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
food  for  peace  have  Joined  in  this  Alli- 
ance program  to  help  villages  carry  out 
preventive  health  measures  and  build 
health  centers  and  other  community 
projects.  Hlgh-proteln  food  for  peace 
commodities  are  also  being  distributed, 
and  team  nurses  are  teaching  mothers 
how  to  prepare  food  and  are  advising 
them  about  general  nutrition,  general 
sanitation,  and  personal  hygiene. 

I  have  seen  this  program  in  operation. 
Rather  than  hearing  the  distressixig 
news  of  some  colonel  who  is  trying  to 
shoot  his  way  into  power,  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  American  people  could 
know  that  there  are  today  many  mobile 
health  units — jeeps,  trucks,  and  hospitals 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  going  into  the 
back  country  with  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  technicians  to  carry  modem 
medical  care  and  preventive  medicines 
to  the  people. 

How  was  this  done?  Through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  The  people  who  are 
doing  it  are  sacrificing  their  lives. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  many  people  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  living  so  com- 
fortably in  air-conditioned  homes,  with 
good  sanitary  conditions  and  facilities, 
with  the  best  of  food  and  clothing  think 
of  the  many  sacrifices  that  some  em- 
ployees of  this  Govemme'ht  are  making, 
in  faraway  places  in  infected  areas  and 
Infested  swamps. 

I  have  seen  it.  It  would  be  good  occa- 
sionally to  give  a  little  credit  to  some  of 
those  who  are  literally  sacrificing  their 
Uves.  I  know  of  Ambassadors  who  have 
lost  their  children  to  what  we  call  tropi- 
cal diseases  as  they  were  serving  their 
country  in  f  aroff  places. 

I  know  of  people  in  the  AID  group  and 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  who  have 
suffered  terrible  sicknesses  as  they  sought 
to  help  others.  There  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  served  on  teams 
which  have  gone  to  faraway  places  and 
who  have  come  back  incapacitated  for  a 
while  because  they  gave  of  their  health 
and  of  their  time  to  help  others. 

This  program  has  Involved  sacrifices: 
It  has  had  Its  martyrs  and  its  heroes,  as 
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well  as  Its  bums.    I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing about  some  of  its  heroes. 

One  of  the  panels  In  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  is  entitled  "Bolivia — Com- 
mimity  Water  Supply  System."  That 
panel  shows  the  situation  before  a 
change  was  made.  The  panel  entitled 
"Before"  shows  a  Bolivian  youngster  In 
the  village  of  El  Paso  filling  his  water 
Jug  from  the  community's  only  water 
supply — an  open  canal  contaminated  by 
human  and  animal  waste. 

Then  there  Is  the  "After"  panel.  It  Is 
1  year  later,  and  residents  of  El  Paso 
have  a  potable  water  supply  system  con- 
sisting of  a  stone-covered  water  channel 
and  a  filtering  system  which  is  protected 
fnmi  exterior  contamination.  The  sys- 
tem Includes  concrete-covered  storage 
tanks  and  more  than  3,000  meters  of 
gsdvanlzed  pipe.  Although  the  project 
was  financed  by  AID  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  the  907  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  El  Paso  contributed  approxi- 
mately $400,  plus  material  and  labor.  To 
encourage  this,  and  similar  self-help 
projects,  the  US.  AID  mission  in 
Bolivia  has  provided  $270,000  to  finance 
community  water  programs  that  will 
provide  safer  water  to  85  percent  of  the 
urban  population,  as  well  as  to  500  rural 
villages,  within  5  years.  The  project  is 
also  planned  to  stimulate  development  of 
a  national  water  supply  authority  and 
other  local  organizations  for  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  these  new  water 
supply  systems. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  we 
could  do  which  would  contribute  more 
to  the  happiness  and  health  of  the  peo- 
ple than  to  encourage  and  aid  In  the 
development  of  a  potable  supply  of  sani- 
tary water  in  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  or  Africa. 

The  amoxint  of  money  that  we  put  into 
this  project  is  $270,000.  It  will  finance 
community  water  programs  to  serve  85 
percent  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  it 
costs  to  fire  one  Polaris  missile  on  a  test 
flight.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  costs  more 
than  $270,000.  I  read  the  other  day  that 
we  had  fired  another  Polaris  missile  off 
the  coast  of  Florida  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  2,300  miles.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  missile  worked.  I  know  that  it 
Is  essential  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
However,  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  com- 
pare costs  in  the  area  of  missiles  as  well 
as  costs  in  the  area  of  civilian  imder- 
takings. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  have  been 
more  missiles  that  did  not  go  off  than 
there  have  been  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs  that  did  not  work.  I  am  sure 
of  it.  There  have  been  more  mistakes  in 
the  construction  of  modem  military 
weapons,  which  had  to  be  revised,  or 
taken  back,  as  it  is  said,  for  readjust- 
ment or  modifications,  thsui  there  have 
been  projects  relating  to  the  hesdth,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  and  the  productivity 
of  people  under  the  aid  program. 

Yet  for  some  peculiar  reason  we  hear 
little  about  the  failures  that  we  encoun- 
ter in  the  space  program  or  In  the  mili- 
tary program.  I  do  not  mean  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  these  programs. 
They  are  important.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  cannot  have  scientific  re- 


search without  failures.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  conduct  a  program,  in  an 
area  of  instability  and  poverty  and  mis- 
ery, without  having  failures.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  conduct  a  modem  cor- 
poration without  having  failures. 

During  the  past  weekend  I  had  occa- 
sion to  talk  with  a  very  important  busi- 
ness executive.  He  told  me  what  the 
difference  was  between  pubUc  service  and 
private  service.  The  difference  is  pri- 
marily, he  said,  that  If  a  person  is  the 
head  of  a  big  corporation  he  Is  given 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  opera- 
tions of  that  corporation.  The  measure- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year  is  whether 
he  made  more  money  than  he  lost. 

This  executive  said  to  me.  "They  don't 
come  and  say  to  you.  'You  bought  too 
many  thiunbtacks,'  or  'Your  advertising 
program  on  this  particular  item  did  not 
work.'  What  is  most  important  is  the 
result." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  hardly  an  auto- 
mobile produced  on  an  assembly  line  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  not  an 
occasional  car  that  must  be  turned  back. 
A  few  of  the  first  automobiles  produced 
of  a  particular  line,  even  in  the  most 
experienced  companies,  are  what  are 
called  lemons. 

However,  the  president  of  General 
Motors  is  not  fired  because  every  car  that 
came  off  the  line  Is  not  perfect.  What 
the  coHJoration  looks  for  is  the  profit 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the 
profit  statement  shows  some  positive  re- 
sults, there  is  the  possibility  that  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  that  achieve- 
ment will  be  rewarded  and  praised. 

I  am  only  asking  that  we  take  a  good 
look  at  the  assets  and  liabilities,  at  the 
debits  and  the  credits.  If  the  assets  at 
the  end  of  a  particular  period  of  time  add 
up  to  a  little  more  than  the  liabilities,  If 
the  credits  are  a  little  better  than  the 
debits,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  say 
that  there  has  been  progress  and  some 
success. 

One  of  the  benefits  that  are  shown 
relates  to  Colombia.  It  Is  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  housing  in  the  city  of  Cludad 
Techo.  One  of  the  panels  shows  the 
scene  before  the  program  went  into  ef- 
fect. It  shows  a  two-room,  ramshackle 
structure  that  served  as  the  home  for 
Campo  Ellas  Bemal.  his  wife,  and  their 
six  children.  Due  to  poor  eyesight  and 
illness.  Sr.  Bernal  is  unemployed.  The 
family's  entire  Income  amoimts  to  only 
$1  a  day  that  the  father  earns  through 
odd  jobs. 

Another  panel  shows  the  new  home  at 
Cludad  Techo  to  which  the  Bemal  fam- 
ily will  soon  move.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
vast  Alliance  for  Progress  housing  proj- 
ect outside  Bogota.  They  and  27  other 
families  are  now  building  their  houses 
through  a  system  of  self-help.  The  total 
price  of  the  home  Is  $630.  which  will  be 
financed  over  a  15-year  period.  The 
Cludad  Techo  housing  project  was  in- 
augurated by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Lleras  Camargo  on  December 
17.  1961.  Construction  began  In  January 
1962,  and  will  be  substantially  completed 
during  July  1963.  The  total  anticipated 
population  of  Cludad  Techo  will  be  ap- 
proximately 90.000  people.  The  project 
Is  being  assisted  with  an  AID  grant  of 
half  a  million  dollars  and  an  AID  loan  of 


$12  million,  which  is  repayable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Here  Is  a  home  that  is  satisfactory, 
comfortable,  and  sanitary;  a  home  that 
will  provide  adequate  shelter  for  a  family 
consisting  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  6 
children,  for  the  price  of  $630.  So  such 
housing  can  be  provided.  I  have  seen 
these  homes.  While  they  do  not  compare 
with  what  we  call  housing  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  some  highly  creditable 
features.  They  are  clean.  They  are 
warm.  They  are  ventilated.  They  are 
spacious.  They  have  running  water. 
They  have  electricity.  They  provide  a 
modicum  of  comfortable  housing.  This 
has  been  done  through  the  AID  program 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  education  and 
community  development  in  Honduras. 
Honduras  is  a  country  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  rather  backward  in  its  eco- 
nomic development.  Its  progress  has 
been  slow.  Recently  it  was  the  victim  of 
a  military  coup,  one  that  Members  of 
this  body  deplored.  We  wanted  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  responsible,  effective 
action  to  bring  about  constitutional  gov- 
ernment once  agadn  and  to  deny  the 
junta  any  of  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

One  of  the  panels  shows  the  little 
Honduran  village  of  Palo  Pintado,  which 
until  recently  was  a  community  steeped 
in  old-country  traditions.  Housing  con- 
sisted of  minimal  shelter  without  light, 
water,  or  toilet  facilities;  agriculture  was 
on  a  subsistance  level;  small  handicraft 
Industries  were  incredibly  primitive  and 
education  consisted  of  only  two  grades 
taught  by  one  unqualified  teacher  in  a 
single,  dimly  lit.  and  poorly  furnished 
room. 

The  next  panel  shows  what  happened 
after  the  program  was  underway.  The 
change  in  the  village  of  Palo  Pintado  Is 
represented  by  this  new  Alliance  for 
Progress  school  constructed  jointly  by 
the  Education  Cooperative  Service  and 
the  citizens  of  Palo  Pintado  with  support 
from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Honduras.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  AID,  a  home  demonstration  cen- 
ter has  been  established  which  has  Intro- 
duced a  number  of  improvements  to  the 
village.  Among  them:  Furniture  has 
been  built  for  50  percent  of  the  homes, 
outdoor  toilets  for  30  percent;  90  percent 
now  have  smokeless  stoves;  80  percent 
have  been  Improved  with  lime  paint;  and 
nearly  all  have  replaced  loose  dirt  floors 
with  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  sand  that 
is  pounded  Into  a  hard,  dustless  surface. 

These  Improvements  may  not  sound 
like  much  to  people  In  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  substantial  Improvements 
for  those  iieople  who  have  lived  with  so 
much  less.  I  observed  the  construction 
of  schools  In  Honduras.  I  saw  people  in 
the  niral  countryside  building  desks  and 
chairs  and  all  the  other  facilities  inside 
the  schools.  I  watched  women  from 
rural  families  gather  the  rock  that  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  schools. 
With  a  little  outlay  of  cash,  imder  the 
terms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  with 
some  technical  assistance  provided  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  schools  were 
established — not  one.  but  hundreds. 
They  were  established  through  the  work 
of  rural  labor.     The  families  gathered 
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the  rock  and  the  stone  for  the  walls. 
The  sons  and  fathers  built  the  desks, 
tables,  and  chairs.  They  were  engaged 
In  a  self-help  program,  with  just  a  little 
cooperation  from  the  U.S.  Government 
and  our  AID  mission. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  encouraging 
sights:  they  need  our  continued  support. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  six  ex- 
amples of  how  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  bettering  the  lives  of  Individuals  and 
facilities  and  communities  In  Latin 
America.  These  are  not  dry  statistics, 
but  graphic  illustrations  of  successful 
aid  to  human  beings. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  detail  here  the 
total  accomplishment  during  the  past  2 
years  in  the  individual  fields  of  land  re- 
form, tax  reform,  private  enterprise, 
and  housing,  but  there  is  substantial 
accomplishment.  However.  I  believe  a 
summary  of  what  Is  happening  In  these 
fields  should  be  placed  In  the  Record. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
the  following  appendixes: 

Appendix  1 :  Land  ref  onn. 

Appendix  2:  Tax  reform. 

Appendix  3 :  Private  enterprise. 

Appendix  4:  Housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  bo  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  present  additional  Information 
later  this  week  on  recent  developments 
in  the  field  of  public  administration, 
education,  and  cooperatives. 

For  the  long-range  future  of  the  Alli- 
ance, one  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  past  2  years  has  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  change  in  attitude  within  the 
traditional  elite  groups  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  social  and  economic  reform.  A 
few  years  ago  It  could  be  said  that  the 
difference  and  fatalism  of  the  ruling 
groups  of  Latin  America  was  well  ex- 
pressed In  the  remark  of  the  late  19th 
century  Chilean  President  Barros  Locco: 

There  are  only  two  klndB  of  problems 
facing  society:  ThoM  which  get  solved  by 
themselves — and  those  which  defy  solution. 

Today  this  attitude  is  no  longer 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  ruling 
groups.  There  are  individuals  from  the 
traditionally  privileged  groups — the  pro- 
fessional clttsses.  the  landowners,  the 
businessmen,  the  universities,  and  the 
church — who  are  beginning  to  take  the 
lead  In  championing  the  economic  and 
social  reconstruction  of  their  societies 
prescribed  by  the  Alliance  Charter.  If 
they  remain  exceptions  to  the  rule.  If 
they  are  far  too  few  In  number.  If  they 
are  a  half  century  late  in  asserting  their 
leadership,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  today 
that  an  Increasing  number  are  joining 
the  representatives  of  the  rising  middle 
class  to  provide  the  leadership  that  \^'lll 
be  necessary  to  Insure  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance.  What  Is  still  doubt- 
ful is  whether  they  will  move  fast 
enough  and  with  the  desperate  sense  of 
urgency  that  the  situation  calls  for. 

It  is  here,  I  believe,  that  we  can  make 
a  real  contribution,  pointing  out  the 
urgency  which  exists  among  these  groups 
and  individuals,  and  moving  to  back  up 
the  reforms  which  have  been  temporar- 


ily, at  least,  initiated,  but  which  are  just 
beginning  to  take  hold. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the 
Latin  American  scene  in  recent  years  Is 
the  renaissance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  a  new  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
church  leaders  to  the  shocking  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  continent. 
Since  the  meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
hierarchy  at  the  Eucharlstlc  Congress 
in  Brazil  in  1956.  church  leaders  have 
begxm  to  focus  attention  on  the  social 
injustice  perpetuated  by  the  traditional 
indifference  of  the  privileged  classes  to 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Today  in  Chile,  Panama.  Venezuela. 
northern  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Colom- 
bia, members  of  the  hierarchy  are  push- 
ing actively  the  reforms  stipulated  under 
the  Alliance  Charter.  Whereas  formerly 
the  active  espousal  of  progressive  social 
and  economic  policies  was  largely  con- 
fined to  religious  orders  like  the  Mary- 
knoll  priests  or  to  isolated  pastors,  to- 
day they  are  supported  by  occupants  of 
metropolitan  sees.  They  are  supported 
not  only  by  the  occupants  of  the  met- 
ropolitan sees — archbishops  and  bish- 
ops— but  by  the  Vatican  itself.  This 
has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  role 
of  leadership  of  certain  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOim  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  called  at- 
tention to  what  I  believe  is  the  great  eco- 
nomic renaissance  In  the  Catholic 
church  In  many  parts  of  Latin  America, 
and  I  think  he  does  well  In  pointing  out 
that  it  is  bringing  a  great  deal  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  masses  of  people 
in  Latin  America,  although  not  in  all 
places. 

The  CathoUc  church  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 
Apparently  it  has  been  under  Spanish 
domination,  and  has  not  become  a  part 
of  the  economic  renaissance  of  the  Cath- 
oUc church  in  Latin  America.  Its  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic government  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  Is  well  known;  its  attempt  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Bosch  in  the  first 
place  Is  well  known;  its  support  of  the 
junta  is  well  known.  But  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  E>omlnlcan  Republic  is  not 
the  Catholic  church  in  many  other  parts 
of  Latin  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  Inauguration  of  the 
new  president  of  Peru,  there  was  an  in- 
augural mass  on  the  preceding  Sunday; 
and  I  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  ser- 
mon which  was  delivered  at  the  mass, 
and  heard  the  comment  of  delegate  af- 
ter delegate  from  inaugural  delegations 
from  countries  around  the  world,  who 
said  that  that  political  sermon  was  clear 
notice  of  the  need  for  economic  reform 
in  Latin  America.  They  called  atten- 
tion to  the  pleas  by  the  priest  who 
preached  the  sermon  for  greater  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  of  the  country  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  for  land  reform, 


and  for  all  the  other  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  so  elo- 
quently explained  today.  It  was  a  re- 
markable sermon,  and  was  a  great  sym- 
bol of  what  Is  happening  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, from  Uie  standpoint  of  the  faith  that 
dominates  there  and  of  the  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment is  on  the  road  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

So  I  think  the  tribute  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  paid  to  the  segments 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Latin  America 
that  can  be  said  to  be  parties  to  an  eco- 
nomic renaissance  Is  most  deserved, 
and  I  wish  to  join  him  In  it. 

Last  of  all,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  exposition  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  for  his  exposition  of  the 
obligations  which  we  and  the  other  19 
signers  of  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
undertook,  and  for  his  exposition  of  the 
accomplishments  which  the  Allismce  for 
Progress  program  has  already  achieved 
in  the  first  2  years.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  ardent  support  of  these  objectives 
and  In  my  ardent  support  of  a  sound 
program  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  well 
knows  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
really  was  born  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  when  the  now 
President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  spent 
the  appropriation  of  approximately 
$150,000  which  the  Senate  gave  our 
committee.  We  expended  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  In  the  form  of  contracts 
into  which  we  entei"ed  with  universities. 
research  centers.  Institutes,  foundations, 
and  recognized  scholars  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  will  recall  that  I  made  the  mo- 
tion that  the  study  ought  to  be  made 
for  us,  as  authorized  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  we,  as  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  should  sit  as  Jurors 
in  passing  valued  judgments  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  studies.  The  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  seconded  my  motion 
and  made  a  brief  and  effective  statement 
in  support  of  it  The  motion  was 
adopted,  and  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  approved  the  motion;  and  we 
went  forward  with  the  study  for  which 
the  Senate  had  appropriated  the  funds. 
As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows, 
a  whole  series  of  research  treatises,  with 
recommendations  for  action  in  Latin 
America,  was  prepared  for  us;  those 
treatises  contained  the  reconmiendatlons 
which  subsequently  the  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  after  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  wrote 
into  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
They  are  just  as  sound  today  as  they 
were  when  our  committee  approved  them 
and  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  enunciated  them  and  initiated 
them  In  the  form  of  the  great  foreign 
policy  program  known  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

Although  I  am  highly  critical  of  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  become  a 
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great  reality,  for  In  my  Judgment  it  is 
tlie  answer  to  communism  in  Latin 
America,  aiul  we  have  a  clear  duty  to 
malte  this  program  work.  That  is  why 
it  grieves  me  to  And  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  point  out  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  has  so  many 
defects  in  it  that,  in  fulfllllng  my  trust 
to  my  ofOce.  I  must  oppose  the  pending 
bill  unless  it  Is  modified. 

I  would  that  I  could  take  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  out  of  the  bill  and 
treat  it  as  a  separate  bill,  for  no  one 
could  be  a  more  ardent  advocate  of  It. 
But  if  I  have  to  take  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  edong  with  all  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  pending  bill,  so  far  as 
my  vote  Is  concerned,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  will  have  to  be  voted 
against — although  only  temporarily,  only 
as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  strategy 
in  the  Senate — for  not  only  do  I  favor 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  it 
has  developed  to  date,  but,  in  addition, 
I  would  strengthen  it.  and  I  would  vote 
for  funds  for  it  if  we  could  get  a  better 
guarantee  that  the  objectives  of  that 
program  will  be  accomplished. 

So,  regardless  of  whatever  differences 
may  develop  during  this  debate  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  my- 
self, we  do  not  have  any  difference  as 
regards  our  objectives  in  connection  with 
the  great  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon:  and  I  think  it  proper 
and  most  appropriate  for  me  to  state 
that  the  administration  of  the  AID 
program  and  those  responsible  for  it 
would  be  well  advised  to  consult  most 
directly  and  intimately  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  the  matters  he 
broiight  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
in  the  debate  yesterday.  Certainly  I 
am  not  here  to  argue  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  he  knows  that.  We 
have  the  same  objectives;  and  during  my 
remarks  today,  I  have  attempted  to  em- 
phasize the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  and 
to  point  out  how  important  it  Is  that 
we  keep  them  foremost  in  mind,  and  not 
merely  be  satisfied  with  the  development 
of  housing  or  schools  or  public  works, 
but  also  concern  ourselves  with  the  de- 
velopment of  political  liberty,  constitu- 
tional government,  and  personal  liberty. 
These  are  the  big  objectives  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress;  and  it  will  be  my 
purpose,  if  I  can  serve  any  useful  purpose 
In  this  debate,  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  views.  I  think  that  can 
be  done;  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  far 
apart.  I  shall  not  discuss  that  point 
now;  but  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon — 
that  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  try  to  find 
ways  and  means,  without  sacrificing  any 
principle,  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
by  means  of  the  bill,  and  to  write  that 
into  the  bill. 

No  bill  is  sacrosanct.  The  pending 
bill  can  be  amended,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  amended.  I  wish  to  see  it  state  the 
purposes  we  have  in  mind,  rather  than 
get  bogged  down  in  some  detail  which 
gets  us  off  the  track. 

We  can  and  will  get  to  the  proposals 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  of- 
fered in  the  committee  and  spoken  about 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.    I  know  that 


he  will  offer  amendments.  I  wish  to 
study  those  amendments.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  will  study 
them  with  a  friendly  attitude.  I  am  con- 
fident that  after  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  discussed  them  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  with  members  of 
the  committee,  and  with  members  of  the 
administration  who  are  responsible  for 
conducting  the  program,  many  of  the 
differences  will  be  reconciled.  I  make 
that  prediction  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  we  ought  to  be  working  to- 
gether on  the  iH-ogram,  and  we  are  going 
to  work  together.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  or  the  other  parts  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  killed  or  substantially 
weakened  because  of  basic  differences 
over  a  particular  feature.  We  can  arrive 
at  some  proposals  that  will  alter  or  mod- 
ify these  projects,  titles  or  provisions  of 
the  bill  without  doing  damage  to  the  ob- 
jective— In  fact,  enhancing  the  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  proceed,  and 
then  I  wish  to  yield  the  fioor  because  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
deliver  a  fine  address.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  today,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  give  us  some  very  constructive  sug- 
gestions. 

Again  I  make  the  statement  that  the 
purposes  smd  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  my  own  are  alike. 
What  I  seek  to  do,  if  I  can  play  any  role 
at  all  in  the  discussion,  is  to  bring  us 
closer  together  and  see  if  we  cannot  save 
the  bill  and  make  it  a  real,  viable  in- 
stnmient  for  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  on  a  constructive  basis 
that  will  substantiate  and  suiH>ort  demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  government, 
and  bring  the  effects  of  the  bill  down  to 
the  people.    I  am  sxu'e  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  commenting  on 
the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Cath- 
olic Chiu-ch  in  reference  to  certain  devel- 
opments in  Latin  America.  The  far- 
sighted  social  and  economic  philosophy 
of  Pope  John's  recent  social  encyclicals 
"Mater  et  Magistra"  and  "Pacem  in 
Terris"  Is  being  strongly  pushed  by  the 
Vatican.  These  are  great  encyclicals. 
They  have  great  importance  in  what  we 
are  seeking  to  accomplish  in  the  many 
underdeveloped  and  underprivileged  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  Men  who  would  once 
be  "promoted"  to  mountain  parishes  for 
their  advanced  views  are  now  being  ap- 
pointed bishops  and  cardinals.  Why? 
Because  there  is  a  renaissance  of  socisQ 
progress  and  economic  progress  in  the 
church.    I  can  document  it. 

Probably  the  best  known  among  those 
bishops  and  cardinals  who  are  now  pro- 
viding progressive  leadership  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Santiago.  Chile,  Raul  Cardinal 
Silva  Enriquez.  Cardinal  SUva's  ad- 
vanced social  views  are  well  expressed  in 
the  now  well-known  pastoral  letter  issued 
in  November  of  1962  by  the  Chilean 
bishops  on  "Social  Reform  and  the  Com- 
mon Good." 

The  pastoral  letter  scathingly  crit- 
icized existing  social  and  economic 
abuses,  deplored  the  inequality  in  distri- 
bution of  incomes,  and  called  on  the 
Government  to  extend  and  speed  up  its 
reforms  and  its  social  welfare  program. 


Offering  Its  own  example,  the  church  in 
Chile  is  now  redistributing  most  of  its 
own  lands  to  local  peasants. 

In  the  2  years  since  the  Alliance  was 
launched  there  have  therefore  been  sig- 
nificant accomplishments — even  if  these 
accomplishments  only  make  a  dent  in 
solving  the  staggering  problems  of  the 
hemisphere.  We  have  begun  to  appre- 
ciate the  cooperative  nature  of  the  Alli- 
ance. We  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  political  leadership 
and  viable  political  institutions  in 
achieving  the  alms  of  the  Alliance.  We 
have  witnessed  at  least  a  beginning  of 
Interest  among  the  traditional  niling 
classes  in  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

We  have  even  learned  about  the  geog- 
raphy of  Latin  America.  There  is  not 
any  one  real  Latin  America.  There  are 
many  countries  in  what  we  term  "Latin 
America."  Each  country  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent.  Each  has  its  own  history.  Each 
has  Its  own  traditions.  Each  country 
must  be  considered  independently.  Yet 
there  are  regions  that  have  some  com- 
mon denominators.  One  of  the  great  ac- 
complishments thus  far  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Conunon  Market  in  Central 
America — the  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  the  financing  of 
regional  projects.  Regionalism  in  Cen- 
tral America,  with  its  12  million  people, 
is  beginning  to  work.  Exports  have  in- 
creased; the  standard  of  living  is  going 
up.    These  are  good  signs. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  assess 
briefiy  some  problems  confronting  the 
Alliance  which  must  receive  our  immedi- 
ate attention. 

First  of  all  we  must  translate  our  new 
imderstanding  of  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  Alliance  into  the  formal  maciiinery 
which  administers  the  Alliance  programs. 
The  spuming  by  certain  nations  2  years 
ago  of  a  n.S.  suggestion  to  establish  a 
multilateral  system  for  making  Alliance 
decisions  contributed  heavily  toward  the 
development  of  the  present  bilateral  sys- 
tem under  which  the  principal  decisions 
are  msule  by  the  U.S.  Government.  For- 
mer Colombian  President  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo's  conclusion  that  this  repre- 
sents "the  Alliance's  greatest  error  in 
procediure"  would  appear  to  be  valid. 
Writing  in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  states: 

Inter-American  organs  were  set  up  to  study 
and  prepare  plans  for  national  development, 
but  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  United  States 
initiative  not  only  to  find  the  way  in  which 
Its  contribution  should  be  made  available, 
but  also  to  arrive  at  some  standard  of  judg- 
ment as  to  how  and  when  and  to  whom 
support  should  be  apportioned  for  carrying 
out  Alliance  plans.  The  result  was  to  create 
a  pattern  of  bilateral  operation  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  set  the  tone  of  the  discxisslons  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  each  separate 
Latin  American  nation  for  each  particular 
case:  and  on  the  other  hand  It  caused  an 
unending  series  of  misunderstandings,  re- 
sentments, conflicts. 

Former  President  Lleras.  joined  by  for- 
mer Brazilian  President  Kubltschek,  has 
now  proposed  that  the  multilateral  charr 
acter  of  the  Alliance — which  he  refers  to 
as  the  "original  character" — be  accom- 
plished by  establishing  an  inter-Ameri- 
can body  to  administer  the  Alliance.  The 
newly  formed  Inter-American  Develop- 
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ment  Committee  may  be  the  body  which 
could  appropriately  be  entrusted  "with 
the  responsibility  of  scrutinizing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  country,  including 
the  United  States,  fulfills  the  commit- 
ments it  assumed  at  Punta  del  Este." 

That  is  what  was  done  under  the 
Marshall  plan  when  in  Europe  there  was 
established  the  OflBce  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  so  that  the  proposals 
that  were  made  by  the  United  States 
would  also  have  to  be  considered  in 
terms  of  their  effect  upon  the  totality 
of  Western  Europe  by  every  coimtry 
represented  on  the  committee.  I  think 
we  need  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  to  make  the  Alliance  a  better 
instrument.  Although  I  am  in  no  way 
qualified  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  par- 
ticular procedure  to  be  adopted,  I  accept 
the  basic  premise  of  increasing  the  role 
of  the  Latin  nations  in  making  the  basic 
decisions  wliich  will  govern  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Alliance  In  the  hemisphere 
as  as  whole.  As  I  have  said,  our  experi- 
ence with  the  participation  of  European 
governments  in  the  administering  of  the 
Marshall  plan  suggests  that  we  should 
not  fear  this  change  away  from  a  strictly 
bilateral  approach  and  toward  a  multi- 
lateral system  in  administering  the 
Alliance. 

Progress  is  being  mftde  In  extending 
credit  for  agriculture  and  half  of  the 
countries  of  the  continent  have  received 
sizable  Alliance  loans  for  agricultural 
credit.  Cooperatives  are  being  formed 
in  some  areas.  Programs  are  imderway 
to  open  up  new  areas  by  biillding  pene- 
tration roads.  Land  distribution  under 
agrarian  reform  programs  is  proceeding 
In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Chile. 

The  importance  of  rural  development 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  I  have  em- 
phasized it  here  today.  Over  half  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  continue  to 
spend  sizable  amoimts  of  precious  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  to  import  food  to 
feed  their  populations.  This  occurs  in 
countries  that  are  primarily  agricul- 
tural. For  the  common  man  in  half 
of  Latin  America  the  key  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  the  near  future  is 
still  an  increase  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. In  this  field  the  United  States 
has  a  record  of  proved  performance.  We 
abound  in  technical  expertise  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  the  key  to  suc- 
cess appears  to  be  our  ability  to  secure 
the  widespread  adoption  of  known  and 
proved  techniques. 

Another  reason  for  Increasing  our  em- 
phasis on  agrarian  reform  and  rural 
development  has  been  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Lleras  Camargo : 

The  imbalanced  growth  of  population  in 
Latin  America  places  an  Increasingly  heavy 
burden  on  cities. 

For  there  is  no  sort  of  economic  expan- 
sion, however  swift  or  successful,  that  can 
asslmUate  both  the  rural  masses  who  cease 
to  live  by  agricultxire  and  the  new  surplus 
hands,  whether  in  the  town  or  In  the  coun- 
try, who  come  year  by  year  to  glut  the  labor 
market. 

To  the  extent  that  rural  moderniza- 
tion slows  down  the  exodus  to  the  city, 
it  alleviates  the  problem  engendered  by 
rapid  population  growth. 

The  economic  development  of  the  rural 
sector  is  intimately  linked  to  the  prog- 


ress of  the  industrial  sector,  for  indus- 
trialization can  flourish  only  if  it  has 
available  progressively  widening  mar- 
kets. The  piu'chasing  power  of  a  mod- 
ernized rural  sector  Is  of  great  potential 
stimulus. 

I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  criticisms 
that  the  Alliance  is  now  focusing  too 
much  attention  on  rural  areas  and  too 
little  on  "Latin  America's  troubled 
cities."  I  would  sustain  this  new  em- 
phasis on  rural  development  and  In  many 
countries  increase  it.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  attempt  to  reverse  the  long- 
range  secular  trend  toward  urbanization 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  modern 
technological  world.  Nor  am  I  suggest- 
ing that  we  attempt  to  discourage  indus- 
trialization and  encourage  concentration 
on  production  of  raw  materials  through 
a  predominantly  agricultural  economy. 
What  I  am  stressing,  however,  is  the 
need  to  improve  the  living  standards  in 
rural  areas  and  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity,  and  to  do  so  througj^  the 
application  of  modern  techniques. 

Indeed,  today  we  are  witnessing  one  of 
the  ironies  of  Marxist  determinism. 
Today  we  see  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  for  decades  assailed  the  United 
States  for  preventing  industrialization 
and  keeping  Latin  American  economies 
confined  to  producing  raw  materials,  im- 
posing upon  Cuba  a  modem  day  mer- 
cantile system  In  which  Cuba  Is  the  raw- 
material- producing  colony  for  Russia, 
and  the  captive  market  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  manufactured  goods.  This  is 
20th  century  Soviet  colonialism. 

I  insist  that  the  Alliance  programs 
must  give  special  consideration  to  rural 
and  agricultural  development,  because  it 
is  necessary  that  someone  redress  the 
balance  which  events  have  tilted  heavily 
in  favor  of  urban  men,  and  financed  by 
urban-oriented  financial  institutions. 
The  whole  complex  of  international 
lending  Institutions — the  World  Bank, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  private  banking 
houses — is  heavily  geared  toward  urban 
and  industrial  development. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  farmer  in  any 
one  of  them.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
many  people  in  these  institutions  who 
really  have  any  expertise  in  agricultural 
credit  and  agricultural  technical  im- 
provements. 

Most  of  these  institutions  do  not  find 
it  possible  to  channel  substantial  cap- 
ital into  agricultural  programs.  And 
yet  the  basis  of  the  modem  agricultural 
revolution  which  we  have  experienced  in 
the  United  States,  is  heavy  capital  in- 
vestment, plus  a  large  dose  of  scientific 
development  and  scientific  know-how. 
It  is  investment  in  machinery,  in  fertili- 
zer, in  seeds,  in  scientific  research,  and 
in  technical  training.  According  to  Dr. 
Earl  Buty,  dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue 
University,  agriculture  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest users  of  capital  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  capital  assets  of  U.S.  farms 
in  1963  is  estimated  at  $214  bUllon. 
Agriculture  is  big  business  in  this  coun- 
try. It  requires  great  expenditures  and 
investments.  In  a  study  of  Indiana 
farms,  the  total  capital  investment  per 
farm  was  $138,000,  averaging  out  to  an 
Investment  of  over  $78,000  per  man. 
This  is  foiir  times  the  average  capital 


investment  per  industrial  worker  In  this 
country. 

If  agricultural  and  nual  development 
are  to  fiourish  in  Latin  America,  large 
amounts  of  capital  will  be  requlred. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  George  Woods,  the 
new  President  of  the  World  Bank,  em- 
phasize this  fact  the  other  day,  when  he 
stated  that  the  World  Bank  had  been 
derelict  In  agricultural  financing  and 
agricultural  credit.  I  hope  that  the 
statement  of  the  new  President  of  the 
World  Bank  means  that  the  internation- 
al financial  institutions  which  have  such 
an  Important  role  to  play  in  Latin 
America  will  give  increased  emphasis  to 
the  agricultural  credit  and  capital  needs 
of  that  area.  In  the  absence  of  other 
sources,  the  Alliance  agencies  such  as 
AID  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  must  be  principal  sources  for 
this  agricultural  capital. 

But  once  again  it  Is  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  rural  tinder- 
development  that  are  of  importance. 
The  glaring  gap  between  booming  in- 
dustrial urban  regions  and  primitive 
rural  areas  is  social  and  political  dyna- 
mite. 

I  remind  Senators  of  the  fact  that  in 
Moscow,  in  1952,  when  Stalin  was  still 
alive,  the  international  Communist 
movement  in  its  party  congress  in  Mos- 
cow, laid  down  the  prop>osition  that  com- 
munism on  the  international  front  would 
exert  Its  main  effort  In  the  rural  areas 
of  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa — ^but 
primarily  Latin  America.  Even  with  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  de- 
Stalinizatlon  period,  that  objective  has 
never  been  renounced.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  all  the  evidence  anyone  would 
ever  need  that  the  major  push  of  the 
Communist  movement  today  is  in  rural 
Latin  America.  Yet  our  Government  and 
the  international  lending  institutions  are 
so  completely  addicted  to  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  that  the  rural 
areas  have  been  neglected  far  too  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
Venezuela  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  has  emphasized  rural 
areas;  has  divided  the  land  so  as  to  cre- 
ate approximately  30,000  small  holdings, 
and,  as  I  understand,  has  also  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  housing  program  for 
rural  areas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  President  Betan- 
court is  one  of  the  great  democratic 
leaders  in  Latin  America  who  imder- 
stand  the  importance  of  the  rural  area 
in  the  government's  endeavors.  He  was 
elected  with  the  massive  support  of  the 
peasants,  which  offset  his  defeat  in  the 
city  of  Caracas. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  And  he  has  done  this 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  much  so.  I 
emphasize  the  importance  of  local  lead- 
ership and  national  leadership.  There 
is  a  need  for  otir  own  Government's 
agencies  to  place  emphasis  on  rural  de- 
velopment, cooperative  development, 
rural  credit  and  the  technologlcsil  infor- 
mation necessary  for  modem  agricul- 
ture. 
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We  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  situ- 
ation most  8\isceptible  to  violent  revo- 
lutloa  la  the  wlwtence  of  Tact  differences 
in  the  level  of  development.  Income,  and 
RTOwth  within  a  country.  To  tbe  op- 
pressed peasant  of  northeast  Brazil,  the 
dagyling  splendor  of  S&o  Paulo  is  more 
of  an  incitement  to  revolution  than  the 
faraway  places  of  the  rich  United  States. 
Political  and  social  stability  demands 
that  the  gap  between  rich  regions  and 
poor  regions  be  narrowed. 

Tbe  growth  of  stable  political  and  so- 
cial institutions  requires  that  the  bullc 
of  dtiaens  be  integrated  into  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  society.  Today,  in 
moat  Latin  American  countries,  the  mass 
of  rural  people  remain  utterly  cut  off 
from  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
Political  democracy  is  the  province  of 
the  few.  It  is  not  valued  by  the  many 
who  are  hungry,  impoverished  and  illit- 
erate. Indeed,  it  is  often  viewed  as  a 
luxury  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many. 

If  political  democracy  is  to  survive  and 
to  flourish  in  Latin  America  it  must  be 
proven  that  the  neglected  masses  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  we  associate 
with  it.  This  presupposes  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  of  education  and  of 
health  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
active  participation  in  the  political  proc- 
esses of  society.  Rural  development  and 
modernization  is.  therefore,  a  require- 
ment in  the  path  to  the  goal  of  first-class 
citizenship  for  alL 

In  discussing  priorities  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the 
role  which  prlvsite  voltmtary  associa- 
tions must  play.  As  many  Senators 
know.  I  have  long  been  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  emphasizing  the  people-to- 
people  approach  to  foreign  aid.  of  chan- 
neling aid  through  voluntary  associa- 
tions to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  In 
Latin  America  there  is  a  vast  array  of 
voluntary  grouiM  made  up  of  both  local 
and  UJB.  citizens.  These  agencies  are 
often  closer  to  the  people  at  the  grass- 
roots level  than  those  in  official  govern- 
mental positions. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  work  of 
voluntary  agencies  in  Latin  America  is 
receiving  more  attention  from  Alliance 
for  Progress  officials.  I  am  happy  to 
note  a  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Alliance  officials  in  the  past  year  toward 
voluntary  associations.  I  believe  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  change 
in  attitude  within  the  U.S.  Government 
should  go  to  the  US.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Mr.  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso.  Today,  there  is  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  role  that  voluntary  groups 
can  perform,  not  only  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  also  In  foster- 
ing needed  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  in  introducing  the  political 
skills  necessary  for  a  functioning  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  important  role  played  by  volim- 
tary  associations  of  all  types  in  promot- 
ing economic  progress  is  also  refiected  in 
their  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
stable  political  institutions.  This  point 
is  too  often  overlooked.  If  the  masses  of 
Latin  America,  who  have  for  decades 
remained  outside  the  political  process, 


are  to  be  capable  of  achieving  and  of 
exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship,  they 
must  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  participation  in  the  po- 
litical process.  These  skills,  and  this 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  In  an 
atomized  society.  It  is  the  atomized  so- 
ciety that  is  easy  prey  for  totalitarian 
government.  In  one  of  the  best  capsule 
definitions  of  "totalitarian  government." 
Hannah  Arendt  once  defined  it  as  the 
elimination  of  all  subgroups  between  the 
individual  and  the  state.  Tocqueville 
remarked  over  a  century  ago  on  the 
many  private  voluntary  organizations 
In  the  United  States  which  provide  the 
training  ground,  the  school  for  skxjuir- 
ing  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
are  necessary  for  political  participation. 
Such  elementary  things  as  how  to  or- 
ganize a  meeting,  run  an  election,  con- 
duct a  debate,  or  decide  a  dispute  Issue 
are  learned  primarily  in  private  groups 
and  associations.  Once  having  been 
learned  there,  they  can  be  easily  applied 
to  participation  in  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional political  life.  Volimtary  associa- 
tions therefore  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  accomplishing  both  the  political  and 
the  economic  alms  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

One  final  point  on  what  needs  to  be 
done.  I  have  often  said  that  if  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Alliance  is  to  be  effective. 
there  must  be  strong  programs  in  all  Im- 
portant fields.  We  cannot  be  concerned 
only  with  our  economic  aid,  but  similarly 
with  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  the 
political.  Informational,  military,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  fields.  There  are 
times  when  an  educational  exchange 
program  is  more  important  than  a  new 
road. 

In  the  response  which  we  received  from 
Latin  Americans  on  the  report  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  find  this  view 
corroborated. 

One  section  In  the  report  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
Latin  Americans  is  the  part  in  which  we 
refer  to  the  continued  Marxist  infiuence 
among  Mexico's  elite,  particularly  in  the 
National  University  of  Mexico.  It  con- 
cludes : 

The  continued  Marxist  grip  on  the  minds 
of  Mexican  \uilvenlty  Ideological  basU  of 
communism  Is  Its  principal  attraction  for 
educated  groups,  not  its  economic  crltlqxie. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  communism  cap- 
tures the  university  before  the  slum. 

This  Is  one  more  reason  why  more  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  education,  on  propa- 
ganda, on  exposing  both  the  elite  groups  and 
the  pubUc  at  large  to  Uberal  democratic  Ideas 
and  Institutions. 

That  is  why  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch,  must  Increase  its 
attention  to  our  programs  for  Latin 
America  in  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional fields.  This  means  giving  stronger 
support  to  our  USIA,  and  State  Depart- 
ment cultural-educational  exchange  pro- 
grams, and,  of  equal  importance, 
stronger  support  to  the  many  valuable 
nongovernment  programs  in  these  fields. 

The  success  of  the  Alliance,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Latin  American  nations  In 
mobilizing  their  own  resources  will  de- 
pend in  great  part  on  their  ability  to 
avoid  embroilment  in  costly  military  pro- 
grams that  0(mtrlbute  nothing  to  their 


security.  Some  program  of  limiting  mili- 
tary expenditures,  of  achieving  arms  con- 
trol. Is  essentiaL 

Our  Oovemment  should  encourage  the 
Latin  American  nations  to  make  an  arms 
control  agreement  as  broad  as  possible 
80  as  to  limit  the  large  amount  of  fluids 
which  are  so  often  wastef ully  devoted  to 
armaments.  TTie  current  situation  In 
which  the  small  countries  compete  for 
military  forces  which  are  too  large  for 
their  immediate  needs,  and  far  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  maintained  without  outside 
assistance,  is  deplorable  and  unaccept- 
able. 

The  whole  matter  of  arms  assistance 
to  Latin  America  requires  immediate 
scrutiny.  And  it  Is  not  enough  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  take  this  Initia- 
tive. It  must  be  done  in  the  OAS.  be- 
cause if  we  were  to  deny  certain  coun- 
tries military  assistance — and  I  think  we 
should — they  could  get  it  someplace  else. 
We  must  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a  hemi- 
spheric agreement  on  this  matter,  and 
quickly,  for  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  will 
weaken  and  possibly  cause  the  failure  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  all  that  the 
Alliance  means  unless  something  Is  done 
to  implement  an  effective  arms  control 
agreement  in  this  area. 

This  Is  where  we  can  provide  leader- 
ship. Instead  of  pouring  money  Into 
arms — over  $50  million — we  should  diplo- 
matically endeavor  to  bring  about  a  com- 
plete arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  can  provide  the  shield  of  protection 
those  countries  will  need  from  outside 
forces.  That  these  countries  will  expend 
their  limited  capital  resources  upon  arm- 
aments is  deplorable.  It  means  they  will 
not  be  able  to  use  that  money  for  the 
essentials  of  health,  education,  housing, 
agriculture,  and  industry,  which  Is  the 
only  way  they  can  possibly  save  them- 
selves from  being  destroyed  by  a  dicta- 
torial power. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  I  very  heartily  ap- 
prove what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Is  saying.  I  do  not  quite 
follow  him  when  he  says  that  if  we  with- 
draw military  aid  from  some  coimtries, 
they  will  get  it  somewhere  else.  I  think 
if  we  learn  that  in  countries,  where  mil- 
lions of  poor,  sick,  undernourished,  half- 
starving  people  live,  their  nilers  are 
spending  the  limited  funds  available  on 
armaments,  we  should  stop  sending  them 
our  dollars.  I  think  we  should  not  only 
cut  out  military  aid.  but  should  insist 
that  they  do  not  arm  themselves  and 
spend  their  money  on  arms  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  defense,  but  which, 
as  experience  has  shown,  are  used  to 
overthrow  duly  elected  governments.  We 
should  Insist  that  they  stop  this  non- 
sense and  spend  the  money  In  helping 
their  people.  That  Is  the  objective  and 
purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  It  needed  to 
be  done  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  There  may  be  a  coun- 
try like  Costa  Rica,  which  has  no  mili- 
tary organization 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  And  Costa  Rica  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  It. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  deserves  high 
praise.  There  may  be  another  country 
that  does  not  have  aiiy  and  does  not 
spend  money  on  military  assistance.  But 
If  a  third  country,  a  border  country, 
starts  piling  up  arms,  and  there  is  a  hls- 
toiy  of  enmity  between  it  and  its  neigh- 
bors, the  other  countries  become  con- 
cerned. What  I  am  saying  is  that  mili- 
tary assistance  is  essentially  wasteful. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Second,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  that  kind  of  program,  we  ought 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  have  an  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreement 
among  the  Latin  American  coimtries.  I 
believe  that  Is  the  answer.  That  initia- 
tive has  not  been  taken.  The  reason  I 
mention  it  today  Is  that  It  ought  to  be 
taken. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  spoken.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  a  major  issue  of  it. 
I  joined  in  the  effort  to  reduce  military 
assistance  to  Latin  American  countries. 
Much  of  it  is  a  sheer  waste.  It  does  not 
help  those  countries  at  all,  but  merely 
promotes  regional  animosity. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  Is  worse  than 
waste.  It  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money 
that  should  go  Into  economic  develop- 
ment, but  it  leads  to  overthrow  of  the 
few  democratically -elected  regimes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  There  is  one  prob- 
lem the  Senator  will  have  to  face  in  pro- 
posing action  by  the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  It  may 
be  very  difficult  to  get  jvmta-controUed 
countries  to  enter  into  agreements  like 
that.  Those  governments  maintain 
themselves  in  power  because  they  have 
big  supplies  of  arms  mostly  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Those  countries 
have  regimes  in  power  that  resulted  from 
overthrow  of  civilian  governments,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  join  in  such  an 
agreement  in  OAS.  What  can  be  done 
when  a  majority  of  the  countries  in  OAS 
do  not  join  In  such  agreements? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  we  should 
deny  juntas  this  assistance. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  could  not  agree 
more  completely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  we  cannot 
get  full  agreement  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  we  can  apply 
selectivity  in  the  elimination  or  with- 
drawal of  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  hope  that  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  are  little 
giildelines  for  those  who  administer  the 
program. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks,  and  then 
try  to  answer  questions  that  may  be 
asked. 

If  the  Latin  nations  mobilize  the  re- 
sources needed  to  push  ahead  in  imple- 
menting alliance  social  and  economic 
programs,  they  will  not  be  able  to  Indulge 
in  the  uruiecessary  and  nefarious  luxury 
of  missiles,  hydrogen  bombs,  and  nuclear 
or  any  other  kind  of  submarines.  If  they 
should  decide  to  indulge,  for  example,  in 
the   fallacy  of  competing   for  nuclear 


weapons,  they  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  welfare  of  their  people.  Today  all  the 
time  and  money  and  effort  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  required  to  met 
the  first  challenge — the  challenge  of 
social  revolution.  Today  the  Latin 
American  nations  must  decide  whether 
they  will  follow  peaceful  revolution  lead- 
ing to  progress,  or  violent  revolution 
leading  to  tyranny.  Today  they  still 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice. 
Tomorrow  they  may  not. 

The  choice  between  peaceful  revolu- 
tion leading  to  progress  and  violent  revo- 
lution leading  to  tyranny  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  also  a  choice  for  the  Untied  States. 
Our  commitments  under  the  Alliance, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  must  be  honored.  Nothing  is 
more  harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  our  na- 
tional image,  and  to  our  foreign  policy 
interests  than  the  appearance  of  re- 
neging on  commitments  made.  The  re- 
cent action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  dr£istlcally  reducing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  interpreted  in  every  Latin 
American  country  as  precisely  that. 
Most  of  the  major  Latin  American  news- 
papers, including  those  most  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  did  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  House  figure  approved  for  the 
entire  Latin  American  continent  was 
only  slightly  above  the  total  Soviet  aid  to 
Cuba  alone. 

I  want  that  statement  to  "soak  in." 
The  amount  that  was  approved  by  that 
one  part  of  Congress  for  the  entire  Latin 
American  continent  was  only  slightly 
above  the  total  amount  of  Soviet  aid  to 
one  country  alone,  Cuba.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  concur  in  such  a 
sharp  reduction.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  will  join  in  reneging  on  our  com- 
mitment. I  am  confident  the  Senate  will 
do  its  duty  to  honor  in  full  the  United 
States  commitment  imder  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

With  this  firm  support  of  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  American  nations  can 
meet  the  internal  challenge  of  social 
revolution.  With  the  close  and  con- 
sistent cooperation  between  all  Ameri- 
cans of  this  hemisphere,  north  and  south, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  succeed, 
and  I  believe  it  will  succeed. 

I  join  in  commending  those  who  have 
contributed  such  great  efforts  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Alliance,  and  urge  that  they 
look  upon  this  discussion  of  the  Alliance, 
its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses,  as  a  dis- 
cussion in  a  friendly  attitude  of  seeking 
to  Improve  the  program,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  weaken  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
delivered  a  great  speech.  We  all  ac- 
knowledge the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  in 
the  Nation.  This  exposition  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  been  badly 
needed,  for  many  reas(Mis,  particularly 
because  it  is  positive  and  constructive, 
and  because  It  points  out  the  many  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  particularly  appreciated  the  em- 
phasis  on  self-help,  on  direct  assistance 
to  individual  persons  in  Latin  America, 
assistance    to    the    poor    people,    the 


campesinos,  the  workers  who  need  the 
assistance.  I  also  appreciated  the  Sen- 
ator's emphasis  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  contribution,  which  has 
changed  so  dramatically  recently,  and 
which  is  so  constructive  and  useful;  also 
the  emphasis  on  nu-al  areas  in  a  de- 
veloping coimtry,  because  that  is  where 
most  of  the  people  live,  and  that  Is  where 
standards  must  be  improved  and  where 
we  can  make  a  contribution,  particularly 
in  contrast  with  the  great  failures  of 
agriculture  that  the  Commvmists  have 
had. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  majority  whip,  about 
the  real  crux  of  the  situation.  I  believe 
that  virtually  all  Senators  approve  of 
some  degree  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  much.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  much  we  c£ui  afford. 

The  House,  as  I  understand,  has  set 
forth  in  its  report,  at  page  131,  a  total 
of  over  $1  billion  of  estimated  imex- 
pended  balances  as  of  June  30,  1963. 
This  Includes  $79  million  for  Argentina, 
$137  million  for  Brazil,  $81  million  for 
Chile,  $75  million  for  Colombia,  $46  mil- 
lion for  Peru,  $48  million  for  Venezuela, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  for  many 
other  countries. 

Is  it  true  that  these  unexpended  bal- 
ances are  ccxnmltted  or  obligated  in 
large  part? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  that  the  expla- 
nation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  many  of  the  un- 
expended balances  have  not  been  dis- 
pensed or  actually  expended  In  connec- 
tion with  projects  is  that,  first,  there 
may  be  a  matter  of  local  cooperation 
which  does  not  meet  our  standards,  or 
the  planning  has  not  been  fully  com- 
pleted. I  do  not  want  to  misinform  the 
Senator,  but  I  believe  the  unexpended 
balances  are  obligated.  I  should  like  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Holt,  the  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  knows  as  much  about  Latin 
America  as  anyone,  so  that  I  may  give 
an  accurate  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  total  nonobllgated  funds  up  to 
June  30,  1963,  for  he  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress were  $90.8  million.  That  is  the 
amount  that  is  not  obligated  or  put  out 
on  projects,  the  amount  which  has  not 
gone  through  the  tedious  and  sometimes 
very  slow  and  laborious  process  at  the 
AID  administration  level. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So,  in  effect.  90 
percent  of  the  overall  $1  billion  has  been 
obligated  and  committed,  and  It  Is  now 
a  matter  of  handling  it  in  a  cautious 
and  prudent  and  careful  way? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  privately  expressed  some  con- 
cern to  AID  officials  about  this  amount 
of  unexpended  funds.  I  was  told  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  they  were  not 
spent  was  that  we  were  insisting  upon 
certain  guarantees  in  the  spending  of 
the  funds. 

We  have  had  some  experience,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  with  situations  in  which 
some  of  the  so-called  change  was  lost  on 
its  way  to  the  program.  We  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  that  did  not  happen. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  House  pro- 
vided $450  mUUon  for  the  Alllanoe  for 
Progress,  plus  $200  milli<m  under  other 
laws  for  Latin  American  aid,  and  the 
8enate  committee  would  provide  $650 
million  plus  $175  million.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  committee  is  about  $175  mil- 
lion above  the  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  $650  million  figure  represents  an  in- 
crease over  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  may  be  a 
Kood  answer,  but  what  concerns  me  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  asking  for  this  large 
amount  even  though  up  to  1960  the  total 
aid  to  Latin  America,  although  It  fluctu- 
ated, averaged  about  $300  million  or  $400 
million.  Now  it  is  nearly  three  times 
that  amount. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE;.  We  have  certain 
imexpended  balances,  and  we  have 
trouble  finding  projects  which  we  feel 
are  sound  and  on  which  the  fvmds  can 
be  expended.  I  wonder  on  what  basis 
the  Senator  would  justify  going  $175 
million  above  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  the  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  up  to  1960  were 
very  minor.  There  were  primarily  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  and  most  of 
them  were  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
They  were  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  they  were  very  limited.  It 
is  tragic  that  we  did  not  do  much  more. 
We  waited  too  long.  The  Infection  has 
set  in.  and  now  a  heavier  dose  of  treat- 
ment is  required. 

Since  1960  we  have  started  to  take  a 
new  interest  In  Latin  America.  The 
Senator  may  remember  that  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower  went  to  Latin  America  at 
that  time.  Then  there  was  the  Bogota 
Conference;  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  were  somewhat 
outlined  In  the  1960  period. 

In  1961  we  authorised  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  and  really  got  down  to 
the  business  of  establishing  the  organi- 
zation and  asking  the  countries  to  estab- 
lish planning  agencies  and  develop  proj- 
ect plans  on  a  countrywide  basis.  We 
established  standards  for  countries  re- 
ceiving grants  and  loans.  Therefore,  I 
believe  it  can  be  quite  factually  stated 
that  until  1962  we  did  not  really  have 
much  of  a  program  in  Latin  America. 
The  1962  period  was  preparation  and 
programing,  and  had  to  do  with  policy 
statements,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
agreements  that  would  facilitate  proj- 
ects, and  with  the  staffing  of  organiza- 
tions in  Latin  America.  In  some  coun- 
tries there  were  no  plans.  There  were 
no  planning  bodies.  E^xperts  had  to  be 
employed  to  help  design  a  plan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  It  was  a  different 
program,  a  new  program,  so  we  insisted 
on  certain  conditions.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  Insisted  on  cer- 
tain specific  conditions.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  wise.  It  is  wise  to  insist  on 
certain  conditions  if  we  are  to  have  a 
successful  program.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  for  every  dol- 
lar that  we  put  into  South  America  we 
insisted  that  a  substantial  contribution 
be  made  by  the  recipient  country. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  ratio  Is  about 
4tol. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  says 
4  to  1.  The  countries  receiving  aid 
would  have  to  invest  their  capitaL  I  am 
concerned  about  this  because  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  wealthy  persons  in 
these  nations  still  follow  the  policy  of 
depositing  funds  In  anonymous  Swiss 
accounts,  and  the  capital  is  not  staying 
in  those  countries,  as  It  should.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  can  inform  the 
Senate  on  the  success  of  that  particular 
condition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  la  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  so-called  flight  capi- 
tal from  South  America  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  ruling  cliques — ^we  uae  the 
word  "oligarchies" — by  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  little  faith  in  their  country, 
lltiose  people  undoubtedly  have  sent 
their  capital  off  to  Swiss  banks  and  New 
York  banks,  or  at  least  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  not  kept  their  capital  at 
home  to  use  it.  However,  that  Is  not 
true  of  governments;  it  is  true  of  certain 
individuals. 

I  took  this  question  up  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  about  6  months  ago  I  received 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  as  to  the 
amount  of  flight  capital,  which  I  had 
Indicated  was  exaggerated  substantially, 
actiially  more  new  capital  was  coming 
into  Latin  America  than  was  leaving. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  mislead  the 
Senator.  I  think  there  is  far  too  much 
flight  capital.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that  Is  that  we  have  been  insisting  upon 
certain  tax  reforms  and  social  reforms, 
which  the  rich,  who  have  had  things 
their  own  way  for  so  long,  refuse  to  abide 
by.  So  they  get  out  with  their  money. 
However,  we  are  doing  many  things 
today,  privately  and  governmentally.  to 
encourage  an  Inflow  of  capitaL  I  believe 
this  activity  has  been  working  quite  well 
in  certain  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Is  there  any  arith- 
metical report  to  show  the  amount  of 
South  American  money  that  is  being  con- 
tributed to  match  our  capital?  Is  the 
raUo4to  1? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  the  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  projects  are  con- 
cerned, the  relationship  pretty  well  ac- 
cords with  what  was  agreed  upon  at 
Punta  del  Estes.  I  have  received  a  little 
advice  and  counsel  from  the  staff  which 
shows  me  that  the  program  really  op- 
erates quite  well  For  every  $20  million 
that  we  put  into  a  project,  about  $80 
million  is  contributed  by  the  recipient 
government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  it  been  foimd 
that  that  Is  being  done? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  has  been 
done  on  many  projects,  except  those 
projects  with  respect  to  which  we  make 
grants. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  loan  programs, 
but  not  for  grants? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  for  develop- 
ment programs,  if  we  total  what  is  being 
done  in  a  country,  a  substantially  larger 
amount  is  being  contributed  by  the  coun- 
try, and  the  persons  In  that  country,  than 
is  contributed  by  the  United  States;  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  grant  programs? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  contribote 
much  more  in  the  grant  programs  than 
we  do  In  the  loan  programs.  We  may 
pay  more  for  projects  in  grant  programs, 
but  not  always.  We  provide  some  fi- 
nancial aid  in  the  form  of  grants  for 
schools,  but  the  recipient  covm tries  con- 
tribute the  labor,  raw  materials  and  land. 
The  United  States  provides  them  with 
certain  raw  materials  that  are  not 
otherwise  available,  and  with  certain 
technical  assistance  for  the  building  of 
schools. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  it  not  con- 
ceived at  the  time  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  was  under  discussion  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  would 
match  our  grant  money? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  so.  In 
the  main,  they  have  matched  our  grant 
money:  but  I  was  trying  to  be  quite  care- 
ful and  specific.  I  would  not  want  my 
remarks  to  be  reexamined  later  and  have 
someone  say,  "He  did  not  tell  all  the 
truth."  I  believe  there  are  some  projects 
in  which  we  have  contributed  more  than 
the  recipient  coimtry.  However,  in  the 
main,  I  think  they  match  what  we  con- 
tribute, overall,  even  if  we  may  con- 
tribute more  to  a  specific  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  about  land 
reform? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  recipient  country  out  of  its 
local  capital  or  with  loans  made  by  IDE 
from  AID. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  in  his 
speech  laid  perfectly  proper  emphasis  on 
rural  progress;  but  if  there  Is  to  be  rural 
progress,  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  re- 
form. There  must  be  good  land,  fertile 
land,  in  the  hands  of  the  campeslnos  or 
small  landowners,  so  that  they  can  op- 
erate family  farms.  If  good  land  is  not 
available,  no  matter  how  much  money  is 
put  into  the  project,  the  activity  will  not 
be  successful.  How  is  the  land  reform 
progressing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  progressing 
well  in  some  covmtrles.  I  have  received 
unsmlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks,  a 
study  on  land  reform.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  it  quite  helpfuL  It 
deals  not  only  with  land  reform,  but  also 
with  tax  reform. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  next  question 
was  to  have  been  about  tax  reform. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  begim  in 
many  countries,  though  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  made  this 
a  condition  for  our  assistance,  have  we 
not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  consist- 
ently advocated  tax  reform,  that  is  what 
has  caused  more  trouble  In  terms  of  flight 
capital  than  any  other  thing.  In  coun- 
try after  country,  we  have  withheld 
money  for  project  after  project  because 
tax  reform  had  not  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  In  a  lighter 
vein? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield.  / 

Mr.  MORSB.  I  wish  the  Senate  could 
proceed  as  rapidly  with  tax  reform  as 
some  countries  In  Latin  America  are  pro- 
ceeding. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  we  oould, 
too:  I  am  afraid  we  are  contesting  with 
them  as  to  who  will  come  out  second. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  What  about  mone- 
tary reform,  a  point  we  were  discussing 
a  little  earlier?  Many  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  been  plagued  by 
crushing  Interest  rates.  Because  they 
have  been  suffering  from  inflation.  It  Is 
difficult  to  accomplish  monetary  reform. 
As  I  understand,  monetary  reform  was 
not  a  stated  condition  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  assistance.  However,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  Is  as  essential  as  land  reform 
and  tax  reform.  What  progress  has  been 
made  In  that  area? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  any 
program  we  have  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  We  surely  will  want  to 
submit  a  report  on  It.  Obviously,  a  coun- 
try like  Brazil  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
need  for  some  fiscal  or  monetary  reform. 
Our  Government  has  Indicated  to  Brazil 
the  importance  it  attaches  to  monetary 
reform. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Once  again  I  commend 
him  upon  making  a  most  helpful  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  In  the  Rxcoiu)  tomorrow  the  text  of 
a  paper  I  have  offered  on  tax  reform,  he 
will  find  It  reassuring.  AID  has  Initiated 
a  number  of  programs  through  the  oo- 
operatlon  of  business  schools — for  ex- 
ample. Harvard  University  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
others.  With  the  assistance  of  these  fine 
Institutions  and  Gfovemment  agencies,  a 
program  of  tax  reform  has  begun  in 
many  Latin  American  countries.  The 
UJ3.  Ooyemment  has  trained  a  number 
of  Latlii  Americans  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion, in  tax  collection,  In  setting  up  ac- 
counting systems,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  tax  offices  in  a  Govern- 
ment agency. 

For  example,  In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
Government  of  Argentina,  by  tightening 
up  on  tax  collections  through  a  training 
program  that  we  offered  and  tax  reform, 
215,000  new  taxpayers  were  placed  on  the 
tax  rolls.  Some  of  the  taxpayers  were 
big  ones.  This  has  yielded  $100  million 
in  new  revenues. 

Due  to  improved  tax  collections  and 
recent  tax  reforms,  Brazil  Is  expected  to 
collect  more  than  $200  million  In  In- 
creased revenues.  A  tax  law  was  passed 
last  November  raising  the  Income  taxes. 

In  Chile,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
effort  toward  tax  reform.  This  Is  one  of 
the  countries  where  tax  reform  is  really 
needed.  Chile  has  a  training  school  and 
has  trained  in  the  past  year  375  new  In- 
spectors and  assessors,  Chile's  tax  col- 
lections   have    Increased    substantially. 

In  ColcMnbla,  Income  taxes  now  provide 
40  percent  of  the  total  revenue;  a  few 
years  ago,  they  provided  little  or  none  of 
the  revenue. 

In  Panama,  income-tax  collections  are 
at  a  record  high.  There  has  been  a  40- 
percent  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Dominican  Republic — and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  coun- 
try may  have  had  a  coup — passed  one  of 
the  roughest  Income  tax  laws,  reaching 
63  percent  of  the  iap  brackets  of  income. 
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Some  of  the  persons  having  larger  In- 
comes did  not  like  the  law. 

In  Venezuela  there  has  been  tax  re- 
form of  a  substantial  degree.  The 
amount  of  tax  receipts  hicreaslng  by 
more  than  30  percent. 

In  a  number  of  coimtrles  good  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  If  one  were  to  ex- 
amine Into  each  of  those  countries,  he 
would  see  that  there  Is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done.  But  great  progress 
has  been  made. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  that  It  has  adhered  to  Its  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  such  standards.  They 
are  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  objective,  and  If  those  coim- 
tries  are  to  grow  and  resist  communism 
and  have  the  kind  of  broad -scale  owner- 
ship participation  in  the  economy  that 
is  essential  to  freedom. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  We 
should  Insist  that  It  continue.  This  is 
an  encouraging  beginning;  but  it  Is  only 
one  step  in  a  long  journey. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  question  of 
fiight  capital  is  discussed  In  one  of  the 
papers  I  have  received  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  While  fiight  capital  was  a 
troublesome  problem  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  the  situation  is  now  rather  stable. 
The  trouble  now  is  to  bring  the  capital 
that  left  Uie  Latin-American  covmtrles 
back  to  those  countries.  That  activity 
will  have  to  be  related  to  political  sta- 
biUty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  general 
tenor  of  his  remarks.  My  wife  and  I 
spent  some  time  in  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela last  December  and  January.  Vot 
the  sake  of  the  Record,  I  may  say  that 
the  trip  was  at  our  own  expense.  I  try 
to  keep  in  touch  with  developments  In 
Central  America  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
I  am  a  most  hearty  supporter  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  we  should  ask 
experts  from  some  of  the  countries  which 
have  reformed  their  tax  systems  to  come 
to  this  country  and  help  us  collect  our 
taxes  In  a  better  way.  I  have  just  ob- 
tained a  table,  which  has  been  circulated 
Inside  the  Treasury  Department,  show- 
ing that  in  the  year  1959,  five  Americans 
having  gross  Incomes  in  excess  of  $5  mil- 
lion in  that  year  did  not  pay  a  single 
cent  In  taxes.  And  there  were  10,  with 
inccanes  between  $500,000  and  $5  milUon, 
who  did  not  pay  1  cent  of  tax.  Moreover, 
their  gross  taxable  Income  did  not  In- 
clude Interest  on  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  writeoffs  for  Intangible  drilling 
and  developmental  costs  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry, and  certain  other  items  such  as 
excluded  capital  gains,  as  well.  So  we 
have  a  very  black  record,  I  may  say;  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Or^on  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  implied, 
it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  put 
through  any  income-tax  reform. 

But.  as  regards  Latin  America,  let  me 
adc  whether  there  appears  anywhere  a 
breakdown  as  to  how  the  Allianee  for 


Progress  intends  to  distribute  these 
funds,  country  by  country?  I  know  this 
information  generally  Is  concealed  or  is 
not  stressed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  books, 
country  by  country,  outlining  the  pro- 
posed projects  were  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  information 
included  In  the  hearings  record? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  be  a  viola- 
tion of  confidence  to  place  it  In  the  Con- 

ORXSSIONAI.   RkcORO? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  problem  is 
that  when  it  is  made  public,  one  country 
Is  Inclined  to  say,  "Country  X  is  getting 
so  much  money;  why  are  we  not  given 
a  similar  amount?" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  know  that,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says  "We  know  that,  anyway"; 
and  I  believe  he  Is  correct.  I  have  not 
been  pleased  with  the  rule — which  we 
adopted  several  years  ago— that  we 
should  eliminate  from  the  hearings 
statements  of  the  items  country  by  coun- 
try. However,  that  Information  is  avail- 
able. I  now  show  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois the  booklet;  and  I  encourage  all 
Senators,  before  they  vote  on  the  bill, 
to  carefully  examine  this  book.  It  shows, 
for  example,  the  items  for  Argentina. 
Brazil,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras ;  and  In  this  book  Senators  can 
find  reports  which  give  a  rather  concise 
analysis  of  the  amounts  we  have  sent  to 
each  country,  the  amounts  we  now  In- 
tend to  send  there,  the  projects,  and  their 
present  development. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  submitted  a  most  Interesting 
amendment,  as  I  understand — one  to 
deny  aid  to  countries  In  which  the  gov- 
ernments have  come  Into  power  because 
of  a  military  coup  d'etat.  I  am  not  siire 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  in 
Its  present  form;  but  certainly  I  am  In 
agreement  with  its  general  principle,  and 
certainly  I  would  say  we  should  give  a 
special  bonus  to  countries  which  are 
maintaining  democratic  Institutions.  \m- 
der  great  pressure.  I  refer  particularly 
to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Coeta  Rica,  and 
El  Salvador. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And,  In  northern 
South  America,  to  Bolivia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  also  Mexico 
and  Chile. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  about  Peru.  But  I  think  we 
should  be  very  careful  about  giving  aid 
to  Santo  Domingo  and  Honduras,  where 
the  present  governments  have  come  In- 
to power  by  means  of  revolution  and 
military  coup  d'etat.  I  hope  Congress 
will  take,  on  this  matter,  some  general 
stand  which  will  be  strongly  influential 
upon  the  aid  we  give.  Instead  of  being 
treated  as  merely  a  pious  pronuncla- 
mento  which  these  countries  can  read 
and  then  can  throw  Into  the  wastebas- 
ket. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  and  I  have  tried 
to  make  that  point  clear  today.  I  ao 
stated  in  the  committee,  and  I  so  voted 
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In  the  committee;  and  I  Intend  to  so 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe  that  the  present 
provisions  on  that  subject,  as  now  set 
forth  In  the  bill,  are  strong  enough? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  present 
provision  is  rather  good — as  follows : 

8»c.  254.  REsnucnoNS  ok  Assistanci. — 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  In  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  choeen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
asslstajice  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  provision 
retroactive? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  applies  to 
countries  in  which  the  governments  now 
in  power  have  come  into  power  through 
coup  d'etats  or  juntas — for  example,  the 
Juntas  in  Honduras  and  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Under  this  restriction, 
those  countries  would  be  denied  such 
fimds.  Under  this  provision,  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  authority  to  offer  funds,  but 
only  If  he  finds  that  is  in  the  national 
Interest  of  this  country ;  and  the  burden 
of  proof  would  be  upon  the  President. 
We  may  even  wish  to  strengthen  that 
provision;  but  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  know — for  one  day  he  said  to 
me.  on  the  telephone,  that  he  would  like 
me  to  watch  out  for  that  provision,  since 
he  had  a  keen  interest  in  it.  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Oregon — that  I  tried  my 
beet  to  get  the  original  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  The  committee 
finally  settled  upon  the  language  I  have 
just  read  to  the  Senate,  and  backed  it  up 
by  rather  strong  language  included  in 
the  report,  as  follows:  '' 

OOVXBNIIKirrAI.    CHAMOK    BT    COUP   D'CTAT     (SXC. 
lOS(D) ) 

The  committee  has  been  gravely  concerned 
over  the  number  of  elected  governments  In 
Latin  America  which  have  been  overthrown 
by  force  In  recent  months.  The  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  de- 
clares In  article  5(d)  that  "the  solidarity  of 
the  American  States  and  the  high  alms 
which  are  sought  through  It  requires  a  po- 
litical organization  of  those  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of  representa- 
tive democracy.'' 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Santiago.  Chile, 
in  August  of  1959  declared  that  "the  exist- 
ence of  antidemocratic  regimes  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  is  founded, 
and  endangers  the  living  together  in  peace- 
ful solidarity  In  the  hemisphere  •  •  •", 
and,  "  •  •  •  The  governments  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  should  be  derived  from  free 
elections." 

The  forcible  overthrow  of  duly  elected 
governments  is  a  step  entirely  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  economic  and 
social  goals  of  the  Alliance  can  be  achieved 
in  the  face  of  such  political  Instability. 
Thus,  assistance  fxirnlshed  to  irregular  gov- 
ernments is  unlikely  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Purthermore,  such  assistance  may  very 
well  encourage  ambitious  militaristic  forces 
elsewhere  In  the  hemisphere  to  believe  that 
they  too  can  carry  out  coups  d'etat  with  Im- 


punity and  continue  to  receive  American  aid 
and  otherwise  to  participate  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  is  important  that  vigorous 
steps  be  taken  to  dispel  this  dangerous  de- 
lusion. The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  threat- 
ened from  both  left  and  right  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  has  gone  to  consid- 
erable lengths  to  protect  the  Alliance  from 
the  threat  from  the  left  represented  by 
Castroite  subversion  and  Infiltration.  It  Is 
equally  Important  that  the  Alliance  be  pro- 
tected from  the  threat  from  the  right  rep- 
resented by  the  forces  of  the  ultraconserv- 
ative  traditional  oligarchies. 

Finally,  there  is  at  stake  here  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  United  States,  whose  ambassadors, 
speaking  for  this  Government,  have  repeat- 
edly warned  Latin  American  military  lead- 
ers that  the  United  States  would  look  VTlth 
disapproval  on  the  overthrow  of  constitu- 
tional governments.  If  our  word  is  to  be 
believed  In  the  future,  we  must  follow 
through  on  these  warnings  by  concrete  steps 
to  express  disapproval. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement  with  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  and  I  believe  the 
language  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  read  is  adequate.  It  is  forthright, 
and  it  shows  the  committee's  purpose. 
But  I  would  make  one  reservation. 
There  is  a  reservation  In  the  language 
that  if  the  President  decides  that  this 
provision  is  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest, it  is  void.  But,  in  practice,  this 
means  that  some  subordinate  official, 
who  may  not  be  at  all  in  sympathy — and 
recently  a  high  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment said  some  Juntas  eu-e  good,  and 
some  are  bad,  but  that  we  must  not  rule 
them  out^-can  decide.  If  the  decision, 
theoretically  made  by  the  President,  ac- 
tually is  made  by  a  subordinate  official, 
the  result  might  be  to  nullify  the  entire 
purpose.  So  I  think  we  must  watch  that 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  flag  of  caution  which  I  am  quite 
sure  will  be  observed  by  the  responsible 
authorities  in  our  Government.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  fully  aware  of  the  at- 
titudes of  certain  Senators — and  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body — on  the  question  of  Juntas  and 
military  coups.  I  do  not  believe — and  I 
hope  that  I  am  correct  in  my  belief — 
that  a  minor  official  In  the  Govern- 
ment— someone  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State — would 
be  making  a  decision  that  would  permit 
assistance  to  go  on  unabated  and  im- 
inhibited  to  the  Juntas  and  military  coup 
takeovers.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  debate  is  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  while  we  do  not  wish 
to  tie  the  President's  hands  and  leave 
him  in  a  diplomatic  strait  jacket,  we  ex- 
pect that  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  statements  of  prin- 
ciples of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  be  fulfilled  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  objectives  and  criteria  laid  down 
are  quite  specific,  namely,  representative 
government,  constitutional  goverimient, 
democratic  Institutions.    The  language 


in  the  bill  clearly  expresses  the  view  of 
the  majority — not  merely  the  majority 
but  all  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  express  the  view  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Senators.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  permit  minor  officials  to 
make  such  a  decision.  The  important 
decisions  of  the  recent  past  have  been 
made  at  the  highest  level,  as  they  should. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  I  correctly  inter- 
pret the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  he  said  that  we  should  be  selec- 
tive in  our  basis  of  aiding  countries,  and 
that  we  should  aid  them  more  generously 
when  they  fulfill  the  prescription  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  President  Kennedy, 
that  such  democratic  regimes — regimes 
that  want  to  help  themselves,  regimes 
that  have  a  social  conscience,  and 
regimes  that  want  the  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  body  poli- 
tic and  not  merely  to  the  few  on  top — 
regimes  that  make  sure  our  funds  will 
be  honestly  administered,  with  purpose 
to  achieve  these  desirable  objectives  and 
are  working  with  us — should  have  our 
aid.  I  think  the  countries  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  eminently 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  preference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thoroughly 
agree.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
support  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  require  that  kind  of  priority  and 
that  kind  of  emphasis.  Countries  that 
stand  by  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  the  principles  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Char- 
ter, and  the  principles  that  we  have  laid 
down  for  receiving  our  aid,  should  be  re- 
warded. Such  a  rule  is  a  way  to  express 
our  disapproval  of  countries  that  violate 
those  principles. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  not  the  result 
be  that  nations  which  are  not  following 
the  policies  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
move  into  line  and  follow  the  example 
of  the  more  enlightened  countries  that 
are  following  more  democratic  and  In- 
telligent policies,  and  in  consequence 
are  receiving  our  aid?  Will  not  those 
enlightened  countries  set  an  example  to 
the  recalcitrant  nations  that  are  not  co- 
operating and  not  doing  anything  to 
make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  success- 
ful? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  his  authority 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  followed, 
in  several  instances,  the  very  doctrine 
that  is  being  described.  For  example, 
I  point  to  Venezuela,  where  there  is  a 
pro-democratic,  friendly,  responsible 
government  that  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
life.  Our  Government  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  made  It  un- 
qualifiedly clear  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
government  of  which  we  approve.  We 
support  it  with  money  and,  if  need  be, 
with  our  strength,  to  maintain  it  as  a 
free  institution  and  a  free  government. 
We  did  the  same  thing  in  Colombia.  It 
should  be  noted  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's first  two  visits  to  Latin  America 
were  to  Venezuela  and  Colombia.    The 
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second  two  were  to  Mexico  and  Coeta 
Rica. 

We  so  acted  in  relation  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Juan  Bosch.  We  now  wish  to 
make  sure  that  that  Junta  Is  not  re- 
warded after  having  taken  over.  I  think 
we  have  expressed  rather  firmly  today 
our  concern  over  that  subject. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out  that  possibly  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  of  the  coup 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  that  Presi- 
dent Bo6ch  was  putting  through  a  taxing 
program  when  there  had  been  no  effec- 
tive or  Just  tax  program.  He  was  putting 
through  a  land  reform  program,  and  the 
powers  that  always  had  monopoly  con- 
trol— the  little  feudal  group  at  the  top, 
the  successors  of  TruJiUo — opixieed  that 
program.  That  wus  one  of  the  motiva- 
tions of  the  coup  d'etat.  It  Is  there- 
fore absolutely  essential  that  the  United 
States  adhere  to  the  determination  not 
to  recognize  these  usurpers,  and  to  make 
crystal  clear  that  we  will  not  restore 
recognition;  that  we  will  not  restore  aid 
until  the  constitutional  regime  which 
was  elected  freely — perhaps  the  first  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— Is  reestablished. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHRFY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinoia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  heartily  approve 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  said.  I 
only  hope  that  it  may  come  true.  There 
is  always  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and 
friction  between  the  permanent  civil 
servants  and  the  legislative  bodies. 
Sometimes  we  are  extremely  unjust  in 
our  Judgment  of  them.  I  think  it  Is  fre- 
quently true  that  they  are  somewhat  un- 
just in  their  Jiidgment  of  us.  I  b^eve 
there  is  a  common  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Service  to  believe  that 
Congress  does  not  know  much,  if  any- 
thing, about  foreign  affairs  and  that 
they  know  best,  and  they  so  Interpret  the 
laws  which  we  pass  that  the  laws  con- 
form to  their  prejudices,  interests,  and 
opinions. 

We  have  all  been  very  much  shaken  by 
the  recent  memorandum  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Martin,  issued  after  the 
revolution  in  Santo  Domingo  and  after 
the  revolution  in  Honduras  which,  while 
not  exalting  Juntas  as  a  permanent  r>ol- 
icy,  was  certainly  a  plea  in  mitigation. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  attack  upon 
Mr.  Martin.  I  know  him  slightly.  I 
think  he  is  a  very  decent  individual.  But 
I  sun  sure  that  he  speaks  the  opinion  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  can- 
not watch  everything.  He  has  great 
tasks  on  his  hands.  I  am  rK)t  at  all  cer- 
tain that  our  aspirations,  hopes,  and 
instructions  will  actually  be  carried  out 
In  that  connection,  is  there  not  a  possi- 
ble loophole  in  lines  10  to  12  on  page  39 
of  the  bill,  which  states: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  HUMPHRSY.    I  see  the  language. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  response  to  the 
questicm  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Saiator  from  Minnesota  said  that 
more  than  $1  bUlion  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances had  been  i4>pit>prlated  under  pre- 
vious acts.  Cannot  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  say.  "This  restric- 
tion applies  only  to  additional  fluids  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  under  this  act. 
but  does  not  apply  to  the  unexpended 
balances  and  previous  commitments"? 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  shakes  his 
head,  and  that  the  staff  authority  shakes 
his  head.  For  the  sake  of  the  record  let 
it  be  said  that  the  whip  and  the  staff 
director  shake  their  heads.  But  is  that 
action  binding  upon  the  Foreign  Service 
and  upon  Assistant  Secretary  Martin? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  the 
Senator  to  think  that  by  a  shake  of 
my  head  I  was  able  to  shake  up  the  For- 
eign Service.  I  am  not  even  saying  that 
it  needs  to  be  shaken  up.  But  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl,  H.R.  7885,  which  is 
"an  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  sis  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  including  the  word 
"act,"  relates  to  the  act  of  1961. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  this  particular 
biU? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  relates  to  this 
particular  bill,  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  that  be  clear  in 
words  of  burning  steel  and  sent  down  to 
the  State  Department  and  the  Latin- 
American  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  there  are 
representatives  within  the  precincts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  why  I  raised 
my  voice,  so  that  they  might  hear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  will  have  no 
trouble  understanding  the  vigor  with 
authority  of  this  act."  That  word  "act" 
has  been  spelled  out.  Section  254,  on 
page  39  of  the  bill  is  enUtled  "Restric- 
tions on  Assistance."  It  reads  in  part: 
"None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  act."  That  word  "act" 
refers  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended.  The  pending  bill  is 
but  an  amendment  and  extension  of  that 
act.  The  word  "act"  includes  everything 
legislated  In  foreign  assistance  acts 
since  1961. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  let  it  be  made 
clear  that  unless  the  President  should 
declare  otherwise  this  would  cut  off  any 
aid  to  Santo  Domingo  and  to  Honduras; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  ix>UGLAS.  Would  it  cut  off  aid 
to  Peru? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  not  cut 
off  aid.  because  Peru  now  has  a  duly 
constituted  government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  did  it  come  to 
power? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  came  to  power 
as  a  resiilt  of  a  most  recent  election. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  we  going  to  legit- 
imatize the  Government  of  Peru? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  a  Junta 
in  Peru,  which  I  vigorously  protested 
and  criticized  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  a  dozen  times.  The  junta  threw 
out  the  victor  in  the  election  of  1962. 
Our  Government  then  brought  pressure 
to  bear  upon  that  Junta.  Elections 
were  called  for  in  June  of  this  year. 


Free  elections  were  held  in  June.  They 
were  supervised  elections.  We  observed 
them.  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  was 
elected  president,  and  a  congress  was 
elected.  I  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  delegation,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  ,  which  attended  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  President. 

A  duly  constituted  government  is  in 
power  in  Peru  today,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  endure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on 
the  Government  of  Argentina?  Is  that 
a  revolutionary  government  or  is  it  a 
duly-elected  democratic  government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  now  a  duly 
elected  government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  was  it  given 
absolution? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Argentina  recently 
had  a  free  election. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  see. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Representatives  of 
the  Congress  attended,  as  did  represent- 
atives of  the  President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  QoY- 
ernment  of  Haiti? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Government  of  Haiti  is  a  dictator- 
ship. If  I  had  my  way.  all  aid  would  be 
cut  off  from  Haiti. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  Peru,  Mr.  Belaunde.  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  one  of  his 
many  qualities.  Yes,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  We  can  al- 
ways rely  on  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
arrive  at  the  climactic  moment  to  put 
his  blessing  upon  any  Texan  who  holds  a 
responsible  p>osition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  status  of 
Haiti?  Is  that  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment; or  is  it  a  legislative,  democratic 
government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  frwn 
Illinois  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  do  not.  I  know 
the  answer  that  I  would  give,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  give. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  caimot   answer 
for  the  State  Department,  of  course,  but 
I  will  help  coach  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    How  would  the  Sena- 
tor coach  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wovUd  coach 
them  by  saying  it  Is  a  dictatorship,  that 
it  is  unwortiiy  of  support  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  said  so  in 
the  hearings  2  years  ago.  I  Insisted 
that  aid  be  cut  off  from  Haiti  because  the 
President  of  that  country  has  exercised 
dictatorial  power  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
manity and  all  the  principles  of  justice. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Caetht  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yidd  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Granting  the  very 

specific  stipulations  which  the  Senator 
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from  niinois  has  wisely  propounded.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  under  this  new  provision 
all  economic  aid  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Dominican  Republic? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GRUENINO.  And  also  all  mili- 
tary assistance  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect.          

Mr.  ORUENING.  And  also  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Peace  Corps  should  be  included, 
and  I  should  like  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  For  the  record,  it 
is  important  that  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Later,  as  we 
come  to  the  section  in  the  bill  which  I 
believe  would  exclude  the  Peace  Corps, 
I  shall  say  something  about  it  because  I 
believe  the  Peace  Corps  should  not  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  weapon  in  the  diplo- 
matic struggle.  Let  us  try  to  keep  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Peace  Corps  on  a 
very  high  plane,  people  to  people.  Our 
young  people  are  working  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  doing  the  Job  of  working  pri- 
marily with  people  and  not  with  govern- 
ments. So  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
exclude  the  Peace  Corps  from  any  of 
these  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  How  about  contri- 
butions through  the  United  Nations 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  doubt  that  we 
could  have  any  control  there,  nor  do  I 
believe  we  should  have,  because  if  we 
should  start  that,  we  would  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  say,  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  funds  we  have  contributed  in 
this  special  fund  should  be  used  to  make 
contributions  to  countries  X,  Y  and  Z." 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  dispute  that,  but  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  discovered  21  "spigots" 
through  which  foreign  aid  is  poured  out 
to  various  countries.  Many  of  these  are 
not  included  in  the  legislation,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  is  something  we  shoiild  be 
vigilant  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  will  exercise  vigilance. 
I  am  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  handle  of 
this  spigot  in  my  effort.  This  spigot  is 
a  big  one;  and  when  one  opens  it,  it  really 
splashes.  If  one  closes  it,  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  thirsty  some  people  get. 

In  connection  with  Haiti.  I  should  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  Haiti  does  not  re- 
ceive any  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States  at  present  and  would  not  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  receives  financial  aid  only  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  through  a  military  con- 
trol program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  I  be  pressing 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  too  far  if 
I  were  to  ask  him  whether  Guatemala  is 
eligible? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  certainly  is  pressing,  but  he  is  a 
fearless  man  and  an  honest  man,  and  he 
deserves  a  courageous  and  honest  an- 
swer. 

I  should  say  that  under  the  provisions 
of  section  254,  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  felt  that  it  was  of  over- 
riding national  interest.  Guatemala 
would  not  be  eUgible. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  agree  with  him 
thoroughly.  So  we  have  made  it  clear, 
have  we  not,  that  the  intent  of  the  bill 
and  the  intent  of  Congress,  unless  re- 
versed by  the  President,  is  that  there 
should  be  no  further  economic  aid  or 
military  assistance  to  Santo  Domingo  or 
to  Honduras.  Have  we  not  also  made  it 
clear  that,  if  a  revolution  should  occur  in 
El  Salvador,  they  would  receive  no  aid? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  a  junta  or  a  coup? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  El  Salvador 
is  desperately  trying  to  make  its  govern- 
ment work.  They  have  a  fine  program, 
and  they  have  a  President  who  is  a  mod- 
erate, a  middle-of-the-road  man.  He 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  radical. 
If  that  government  were  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  junta  or  a  coup  d'etat.  I  would  hope 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
make  it  clear  within  the  hour  that  not 
one  nickel  would  go  to  them. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent Ambassador  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Ambassador 
Williams  is  one  of  our  best  Ambassadors. 
He  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Substantial  progress  is  being 
made  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  I  weary  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  too  much  if  I 
asked  another  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  of  course  not. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  wait  much  longer,  be- 
cause I  know  he  has  a  dramatic  and 
memorable  address  to  deliver  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Costa  Rica  is  one  of 
the  finest  Latin  American  States.  It  has 
no  army.  It  has  had  no  revolution.  Any 
change  in  government  takes  place  peace- 
ably. There  is  a  very  low  rate  of  illiter- 
acy, probably  the  lowest  of  any  Latin 
American  country.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  danger  of  an  internal  revolution 
in  Costa  Rica.  The  land  is  fairly  well 
distributed.  Democratic  institutions  are 
strong.  But  Costa  Rica  has  a  neighbor. 
Nicaragua,  and  Nicaragua  has  been  hos- 
tile to  Costa  Rica.  At  one  time  it  had 
its  army  poised  on  the  border.  I  believe 
I  may  have  played  a  minor  part  in  get- 
ting some  American  airplanes  down 
there  to  fly  over  the  border  to  discourage 
the  Nicaraguan  troops  from  actually  in- 
vading Costa  Rica.  There  is  always  that 
threat  to  Costa  Rica. 

Suppose  Nicaragua  were  successful  in 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  set  up  a  pro-Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment inside  Costa  Rica.  What  would 
be  the  attitude  then?  Would  aid  go  to 
such  a  government  imposed  from  the 
outside,  just  as  the  Communists  succeed- 
ed in  overthrowing  the  democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  be  faced 
with  two  situations.  The  first  would  be 
possibly  an  instance  of  aggression.  If 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  would  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  always 
the  case.     Secondly,  and  more  impor- 


tantly, if  the  country  of  Costa  Rica  were 
overthrown  by  subversive  instruments  or 
agents — I  gather  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  would  be  done — and  not  by 
overt  military  action 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Well 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  get  to  the 
point.  If  Costa  Rica  were  overthrown 
or  occupied  by  another  state,  that  gov- 
ernment would  be  denied  all  assistance 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  the 
aggressor  would  be  denied  such  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Division  of  the  State  Department 
take  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  believe  it  did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
stronger  than  that.  I  think  if  there 
were  an  invasion  by  Nicaragua  of  Costa 
Rica  the  United  States  would  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  coming 
to  my  side  when  he  says  that  there  is  a 
time  when  the  United  States  has  a  right 
to  intervene  when  a  government  is  over- 
thrown. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Any  time  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  wanted  me  to  Join  him  on 
that  set  of  facts,  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  join  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
the  Record  will  be  clear,  I  think  it  should 
be  said  that  at  this  time  there  Is  no 
known  threat  from  Nicaragua.  It  could 
happen,  but  there  is  no  threat  at  this 
time.  We  are  talking  about  a  hypotheti- 
cal case.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  do  not 
in  any  way  have  the  Record  indicate  that 
such  a  hypothetical  case  is  a  reality,  or 
a  probability.  But,  in  terms  of  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  if  there  were  aggression, 
we  would  be  committed,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Rio,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
victim  of  the  attack.  We  would  have 
the  instrumentality  of  the  OAS.  which  is 
less  than  effective,  but  at  least  we  would 
have  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  becoming 
very  modest. 

Further,  we  could  cut  off  aid  to  the  ag- 
gressor, and  whoever  was  the  puppet  of 
the  aggressor,  not  only  under  this  act, 
under  all  other  acts. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  In  other  words,  we 
would  have  an  aid  overkill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  good  way 
to  express  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  enunciated  an  admirable 
statement  of  policy,  which  I  hope  will  be 
borne  out.  Is  there  any  way  to  make  this 
policy  effective  on  the  CIA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor goes  far  beyond  my  capabilities.  Let 
me  say  only  that  President  Kennedy  is 
much  concerned  over  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  its  success  and  over  our 
relationships  with  the  republics  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  so  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  repel  aggression, 
to  deny  any  form  of  assistance  to  those 
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who  violate  constitutional  governments 
and  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ments, and  also  to  exercise  a  restraining 
hand,  in  light  of  recent  experiences,  upon 
instrumentalities  of  the  Goverrnnent  of 
the  United  States  in  case  such  instru- 
mentalities should  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  want  to 
abuse  the  CIA.  It  has  done  many  fine 
things,  but  I  think  the  experience  In 
Egypt  In  1956  sends  up  a  warning  flag. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State  De- 
partment, which  was  then  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Poster  Dulles,  took  a  somewhat 
strong  stand  toward  Egypt  in  Its  seizure 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  sent  out  Mr. 
George  V.  Allen,  who  was  then  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  came  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  but  he  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can 
be  sure  that  If  he  came  from  Texas,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroitgh] 
would  have  Jumped  up  and  told  us  about 
It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  weeks  later 
Colonel  Nasser  made  a  speech  at  Alex- 
andria in  which  he  said  he  had  heard 
about  the  projected  trip,  but  that  a  highly 
placed  American  Government  official  had 
called  upon  him  and  told  him  not  to  pay 
attention  to  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Allen;  that  he  did  not  speak  for  the 
American  Government,  and  that  Nasser 
should  pay  no  attention  to  him. 

Nasser  heard  some  expressions — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  correct  or 
not — to  the  effect  that  he  was  urged  to 
"kick  that  man  downstairs."  Nasser  said 
he  exercised  great  forbearance,  and  did 
not  kick  him  downstairs.  This  naturally 
excited  curiosity  as  to  who  the  man 
might  be. 

I  went  to  Egypt  shortly  after  the  Suez 
Incident.  I  went  up  and  down  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  was  then  blocked,  and  made 
some  Inquiries  as  to  who  the  man  was. 

When  I  went  there  I  thought  It  was  the 
previous  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  By- 
roade,  who  had  given  some  rather  ex- 
traordinary testimony.  I  believe,  that  he 
did  not  know  who  was  in  power  In  the 
neighboring  country  of  Tunisia.  I  must 
say  that  after  my  inquiries  there  I  be- 
came convinced  that  I  had  uninten- 
tionally done  Mr.  Byroade  an  Injustice. 
Now,  7  years  after  the  fact,  I  wish  to 
apologize  publicly  for  entertaining  such 
erroneous  thoughts  about  Mr.  Byroade. 
But  I  have  cited  the  established  facts  to 
show  that  a  leading  citizen,  who  bore, 
and  I  think  still  bears,  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  family  participated 
in  an  incident  in  which  the  CIA  took  over 
the  direction  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  persuaded  a  foreign  goverrunent. 
with  which  we  were  on  unfriendly  terms. 
to  adopt  a  contemptuous  attitude  toward 
an  official  of  our  Goverrunent.  I  think 
the  record.  If  gone  Into,  will  bear  out 
what  I  have  said. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
anile  when  I  mention  this.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  Is  a  confession  of  guilt 
or  not 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Xt  Is  an  expression. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  will  be  borne 
out.  This  Is  a  difficult  problem,  but 
essentially  the  policy  must  be  not  merely 


the  policy  of  Congress,  not  merely  tiie 
policy  of  the  State  Department,  but  the 
policy  of  all  parts  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment; namely,  that  we  will  not  waste 
money  in  revolutions  In  Latin  America 
that  overthrow  peacefully  constituted 
governments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  way  I 
know  we  can  make  sure  this  type  of 
coordination  exists  Is  to  rely  upon  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  country.  If  we 
were  to  write  the  policy  into  law,  it 
would  make  no  difference.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  He  is  responsible  for  the  control 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  command  and  control  over  all  the 
agencies  of  Government  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  CIA  is  one  of  those.  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  could  do  it 
except  the  President. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  this  President, 
who  is  an  active  man,  an  intelligent  man, 
and  is  constantly  at  the  Job  of  super- 
vising the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  our  Nation, 
would  see  to  it  that  there  was  no  conflict 
of  command  such  as  the  Senator  has  out- 
lined In  the  previous  instance.  I  must 
place  my  complete  confldence  in  the 
President,  and  I  have  confldence  in  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have,  too.  The 
question  is  whether  he  can  control  all  the 
more  or  less  autonomous  bodies  that 
have  grown  up,  and  which  frequently 
function  in  secret. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  conclude  my  part  of  the  discussion.  I 
do  not  mean  to  cut  It  off,  but  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening]  to 
have  his  day  in  the  Senate  on  his  mes- 
sage. 

There  are  examples  that  are  disturb- 
ing. The  Senator  has  brought  to  our 
attention  an  exsimple.  There  may  be 
disagreement  as  to  all  the  details,  but 
there  was  some  problem  with  CIA  in  the 
Instance  of  Egypt.  We  must  rely  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
light  of  that  example,  to  keep  a  pretty 
close  watch  and  control  over  the  activi- 
ties of  any  of  the  sensitive  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
feel  that  a  form  of  control  ought  to  be 
exercised  over  CIA.  For  example,  I  have 
proposed  a  Joint  committee  on  national 
security,  which  would  have  overall  super- 
vision of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
as  well  as  other  agencies. 

My  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] proposed  a  special  committee  In 
Congrress,  to  have  a  t3rpe  of  supervisory 
Jurisdiction  over  CIA. 

The  majority  leader  made  a  proposal 
of  that  kind. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  we 
may  have  to  take  some  legislative  action. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary.  However,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  President.  I  am  sure  he  now 
recognizes.  In  light  of  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Egypt,  and  other  places,  that  the  CIA 
plays  a  very  powerful  role  in  American 
policy  and  In  the  conduct  of  our  opera- 
tions overseas,  and  therefore  It  must  be 
as  closely  coordinated  and  supervised  as 
any  other  departmeiU  of  the  Govern- 


ment, and  must  not  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate on  its  own. 

I  will  not  make  any  accusations  or 
charges,  because  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  what  the  CIA  has  done  or  has  not 
done.  I  know  that  there  has  been 
enough  concern  expressed  so  that  some 
things  may  not  be  right. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Then  I  wish  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  sdeldlng  to  me.  I  rise  only  be- 
cause of  some  statements  that  were  made 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Allen  might  have 
been  from  Texas,  that  he  went  to  Egypt 
as  a  representative  of  the  President,  and 
that  another  American  told  Colonel 
Nasser  to  kick  him  down  the  stairs.  I 
only  rise  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Allen  were 
from  Texas  and  were  In  Egypt  on  orders 
of  the  President  and  had  Colonel  Nasser 
attempted  to  kick  him  down  the  stairs, 
it  is  more  than  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Colonel  Nasser  would  have  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  flrst. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Long  live  Texas. 
The  spirit  of  the  Texans  is  what  really 
sustains  us  In  these  moments  of  doubt 
and  crisis.  The  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
doing  a  brilliant  Job  in  representing  the 
people  of  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  fear  that  with  his  very  flne  com- 
pliments directed  toward  me  he  is  trying 
to  lure  me  into  voting  for  everything 
that  Is  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  could  be 
something  to  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  is  compli- 
menting me  too  generously  today.  Of 
course,  I  always  fear  Greeks  bearing  gifts, 
and  it  may  be  that  there  Is  some  other 
motive  behind  his  flne  compliments  to 
me.    However,  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  anyone  who 
may  read  the  Rbcoro.  let  me  say  that 
everything  I  have  said  about  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  well  deserved  by  him.  He 
certainly  deserves  all  the  praise  that  he 
has  received  from  me  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  confldent  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  such 
a  brilliant,  able,  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  will  find  it  within  his  conscience 
and  heart  and  experience  to  vote  for  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Tliere  may  be  an  amendment  or  two 
to  adjust  the  bill  slightly,  for  which  he 
will  wish  to  vote.  However,  when  it  is 
all  over  and  the  roll  is  called— not  up 
yonder,  but  down  here — I  expect  to  see 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  voting 
with  us.  I  live  for  that  day.  It  will  be 
a  day  of  Joy  and  happiness. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 
For  a  few  moments  I  had  the  illusion 
that  he  would  stop  this  accolade  with- 
out tying  it  Into  the  foreign  aid  bill.  He 
did  not  even  stop  to  Insert  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  stopped  with  a 
period. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  went  right 
into  the  large  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  accolade  to  the 
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Senator  from  Texas.  Mchv  Important 
than  the  high  approval  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  ottter  Senators 
have  Kiyen  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
my  gratification  to  report  that  I  was  a 
personal  witness  to  an  outpouring  of  en- 
thusiasm, support,  admiration,  respect, 
and  affection  of  the  people  of  Texas  at 
a  recent  salute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  in  his  hometown  of  Austin, 
where  the  mimicipal  auditorium,  holding 
5.000  people,  was  packed  to  standing 
room  only,  and  hundreds  of  people  were 
turned  away  because  there  was  not 
enough  room  for  them.  Never  in  my 
experience  have  I  seen  expressed  more 
enthiisiasm  for  the  principles  for  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  stands. 
I  think  that  is  even  more  important  than 
that  his  colleagues  highly  approve  of 
him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  saw  a  copy  of 
that  program.  I  not  only  hope  that 
the  dinner  was  a  huge  success,  in  terms 
of  well-deserved  praise  for  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  but  I  trust  also  that  the  po- 
litical coffers  were  well  filled,  because 
campaigns  In  Texas  are  a  rather  expen- 
sive ordeaL  I  can  think  of  no  man  who 
more  deserves  the  support  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  citizens  of  any  State  than 
does  the  Senator  trom  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  very  generous  words. 
Moreover,  I  thank  him  for  his  kind 
words  In  Austin  on  October  19,  where 
he  participated  In  the  program,  and 
where  his  eloquence  and  his  generosity 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
that  affair.  The  fact  that  he  was  on 
that  program,  as  was  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Inotttk  In  the  chairl .  both  of 
whom  are  well  known  in  my  home  State, 
was  a  great  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  visited 
a  number  of  times  in  my  hometown. 
His  text  on  Mexico  is  well  known,  as  is 
also  his  long  service  In  the  New  Deal, 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  is  well 
known  also  for  his  14  years  of  service  as 
Governor  of  Alaska.  He  has  many 
friends  in  my  State.  It  was  because  of 
his  presence  ttiat  so  many  people  turned 
out  on  that  occasion. 

The  Presiding  Officer  is  also  well 
known  in  my  State.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  my  hometown  were  thrilled  by 
the  fact  that  Senators  from  two  of  the 
newest  States  in  the  Union,  represent- 
ing the  farthest  south  State  and  the  far- 
thest north  State,  as  well  as  farthest 
west  State,  were  present.  A  number  of 
persons  said  to  me  that  they  felt  honored 
that  a  representative  from  the  newest 
State  should  be  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. We  rememl)er  that  during  World 
War  n  some  of  our  people  from  Texas 
foimd  themselves  in  a  rather  difficult 
position,  and  that  a  battalion  from 
Hawaii,  of  which  the  Presiding  Officer 
was  a  brave  and  noble  member,  who  was 
decorated  for  his  acti<Mi  in  combat,  in 
which  he  lost  an  arm.  came  to  the  rescue 
of  our  men  from  Texas.  These  were 
men  of  the  3eth  Division,  the  old  Texas 
National  Ouard  Division,  two  of  whose 
regiments  go  back  as  far  as  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  since  183S. 


He  was  met  at  the  airport.  He  is 
already  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
State,  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1944. 
At  the  airport  he  was  presented  with 
awards  on  behalf  of  the  36th  Division 
for  the  action  of  the  Hawaiian  battalion 
in  coming  to  their  rescue,  when  they 
were  pinned  down  by  Nazi  fire  during 
World  War  H. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  contributions,  as  I  am  also  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  who  caused  this  great  outpouring 
of  f>eople. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  won- 
derful messages  that  others  sent.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  Is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  others.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  96  beautiful  letters  and  tele- 
grams that  were  received.  All  of  it  was 
far  beyond  my  just  deserts.  They  may 
be  helpful  next  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBXT    1 

AprorDCx  I 
Land  Rzrouc  in  Latin  Amfhic* 

Land  reform  In  Latin  America  Is  certainly 
not  an  offspring  born  with  tho  Alliance  tor 
Progress,  but  reaches  bacJi  to  the  earliest 
freedom  struggles  In  the  continent. 

Robert  J.  Alexander,  In  his  Illuminating 
article  '"Land  Reform  in  Latin  America."  For- 
eign Affairs,  October  1962,  underscores  over 
a  century  of  agrarian  movements  in  South 
America.  He  reminds  us  that  the  great  lib- 
erator Slm6n  Bolivar  undertook  to  seize  es- 
tates from  Spanish  loyalists  and  distribute 
them  to  hlfl  armies.  When  the  Republic  was 
founded  In  Haiti,  the  rebellious  slaves  dis- 
tributed the  land  of  their  former  masters 
among  themselves.  From  the  time  the  col- 
onists fled  the  Dominican  RepubUc  In  1821 
until  the  rise  oX  Trujlllo.  most  of  the  land 
remained  In  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  In 
many  Instances  during  the  19th  century. 
Latin  American  nations  initiated  land  re- 
form by  depriving  the  church  of  its  vast 
holdings  and  distributing  them  among  the 
laity. 

"In  recent  decades  agrarian  reform  has 
once  again  assumed  hemispheric  proporUona. 
Mexico  engaged  In  a  massive  redistribution 
of  land  In  the  years  following  the  outbreak 
of  its  revolution  In  1910.  Tba  fundamental 
achievement  of  the  Bolivian  Revolution 
which  began  a  decade  ago  has  also  been  land 
reform.  In  the  last  3>4  years,  Venezuela 
has  undertaken  a  large-scale  land  redistri- 
bution scheme.  Within  the  last  year,  legis- 
lation calling  for  one  type  or  another  of 
agrarian  reform  has  been  passed  In  Colom- 
bia, Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Bra- 

And  since  publication  of  this  article  we 
can  add  Costa  Rica,  Honduras.  Panama.  Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala  and  Peru. 

Mexico  has  undoubtedly  been  the  leader 
In  the  modem  land  reform  movunent,  and 
since  the  revolution  has  set  the  precedent 
tor  redistribution  procedures  tliroughout 
Latin  America. 

"The  oldest  of  the  contemporary  agrarian 
reform  programs  in  Latin  America  Is  that  of 
Mexico,  where  it  has  been  in  process  for 
about  half  a  century. 

"By  early  1962  the  total  amotint  of  land 
distributed  since  the  first  decree  of  January 
19 IS  had  reached  approximately  50  milUon 
hectares.  Some  12  million  pefuants  are  esti- 
mated to  tiave  benefited,  with  the  result  that 
the  land  under  cultivation  is  now  approz- 
Ifluttely  equally  divided  between  the  bene- 


ficiaries of  the  land  redistribution  program 
and  other  proprietors,  most  of  whom  lost 
land  throxigh  the  reform. 

"One  program  which  has  been  very  much 
Influenced  by  the  Mexican  example  has  been 
that  of  Bolivia,  following  the  revolution  of 
AprU  9.  1962.  which  put  the  Movlmlento 
Naclonallsta  Revolucionaria  in  power.  Mex- 
ican officials  helped  In  drawing  up  the  basic 
law,  and  other  assisted  In  putting  the  law 
into  operation.  Like  Mexico,  BoUvla  has 
attempted  to  restructure  the  whole  rural 
economy  of  the  country  and  to  Integrate  the 
peaaant  masses  into  the  clvU  life  of  the 
nation.  All  tenants  were  granted  the  land 
on  which,  under  the  traditional  Bolivian 
latifundla  system,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
build  their  homes  and  to  grow  crops  for  their 
own  use.  As  a  result,  every  Indian  tenant 
was  Immediately  converted  Into  a  small  pro- 
prietor." 

The  process  of  land  redistribution  pro- 
poses a  variety  of  questions — what  land 
should  be  distributed,  what  kind  of  com- 
pensation paid,  credit  opportunities  for  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  technical  assistance, 
transportation  of  goods  from  farm  to 
market — all  must  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  unique  agrarian  sltxiatlon  In  each 
country. 

Some  countries,  like  Chile,  have  limited 
their  agrarian  programs  to  seizing  large  idle, 
uncultivated  remnants  of  the  latifundla  sys- 
tem, while  other  countries,  like  Bolivia,  have 
found  this  method  Insxifflcient  for  their 
needs.  Whenever  land  was  cultivated  by 
semifeudal  techniques  In  Bolivia,  It  was  con- 
fiscated, while  soil  tilled  by  modem  machin- 
ery was  to  remain  inviolate.  In  Mexico,  land 
was  supposed  to  be  expropriated  on  the  basis 
of  irrigation,  grazing,  and  agricultural 
potential. 

Compensation  procedures  also  vary  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  each  reform  program. 
The  Mexican.  Bolivian,  and  Guatemalan 
agrarian  laws  call  for  pajrment  set  by  the 
proprietor.  In  Venesuela.  the  Agrarian  Insti- 
tute negotiates  a  fair  compensation  price, 
and  in  Colombia,  the  National  Geographical 
Institute  arbitrates  the  value  between  the 
landowners  and  the  Colombian  Agrarian 
Institute. 

Mr.  Alexander  stresses  the  diverse  patterns 
of  agrarian  reform: 

"The  provisions  iinder  which  expropriated 
land  Is  transferred  to  new  owners  have  varied 
greatly  from  country  to  country.  At  one 
extreme  Is  Cuba,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
State  has  retained  most  of  the  expropriated 
land,  organizing  It  Increasingly  as  State 
farms.  At  the  other  extreme  Is  Bolivia, 
which  has  given  the  Indian  pe.osant  title  to 
his  land  and  has  not  sought  to  impose  any 
pattern  for  the  organization  and  use  of  the 
land.  In  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases, 
the  peasants  have  organized  cooperatives,  but 
in  most  Instances  they  cultivate  the  land  as 
individual  farmers.** 

Under  moat  agrarian  reform  programs,  the 
peasants  are  granted  the  land  without  pay- 
ment. In  Venesuela,  the  new  landowners, 
tn  addition  to  receiving  titles  gratis,  have  the 
option  of  purchasing  additional  land  at  low 
rates. 

"In  virtually  every  Latin  American  coun- 
try that  has  undertaken  agrarian  reform, 
controversy  has  arisen  over  the  advisability 
of  concentrating  effort  on  opening  up  and 
colonizing  virgin  hinterland  as  opposed  to 
redistributing  tlie  holdings  of  the  landlords. 
Actually  both  of  these  approaches  are  need- 
ed. Where  population  press\ires  on  the  land 
is  great,  the  division  of  large  landholdings 
is  necessary  both  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
social  explosion  and  to  obtain  the  ultimately 
more  efficient  use  of  the  land.  Redistribu- 
tion is  cheaper  than  colonization  and  It 
promises  a  quicker  Incorporation  of  large  ele- 
ments of  the  peasantry  into  the  market  econ- 
omy. In  many  areas,  however,  sole  reliance 
on  land  redistribution  may  merely  substitute 
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munlfundla  for  latifundla.  That  is,  there 
is  danger  that  the  land  will  be  divided  into 
such  small  holdings  that  they  cannot  be 
cultivated  efficiently  or  that  they  will  never 
provide  more  than  the  barest  substance.  •  •  • 
The  mere  distribution  of  land  la  not  a  B\ifll- 
cient  reform  by  itself.  An  effective  program 
of  agrarian  reform  must  make  sure  that  the 
new  proprietors  have  access  to  credit  to 
finance  their  crops  and  to  buy  equipment, 
and  it  must  provide  technical  assistance  and 
help  marketing." 

As  a  partner  in  the  Alliance,  the  United 
States  has  assisted  Latin  nations  to  push 
ahead  In  their  agrarian  programs  by  sup- 
porting projects  of   the  following  nature. 

Under  the  social  progress  trust  fund  over 
$65.8  million  have  been  lent  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  for  their  agricultural  develop- 
ment programs.  Of  this  total,  $22.2  is  for 
agrarian  reform  and  resettlement:  $38  mil- 
lion for  agricultural  credit:  and  $5.6  million 
for  irrigation  and  development  of  farm  cen- 
ters. 

AID  Lb  specifically  helping  to  finance  the 
following: 

1.  Resettlement  of  excess  farm  population 
on  unused  farmland  now  available  in  areas 
both  within  and  outside  the  Brazilian  north- 
east. 

a.  Reduction  of  the  large  handling  and 
storage  losses  between  farm  and  consumer, 
creation  of  an  adequate  system  of  processing, 
storage,  distribution,  grading,  and  marketing 
for  agricultural  products  and  a  system  for 
credit  to  low-Income  families  in  northeast 
Brazil. 

3.  Through  the  National  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica,  provision  of  long-  and  short-term  credit 
to  medivun-  and  small-sized  farmers. 

4.  Development  of  modem  agricultural  in- 
stitutions in  Guatemala,  E>omlnican  Repub- 
lic, and  Peru. 

6.  Development  of  rural  cooperatives  in 
Nicaragua.  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  su- 
pervised agricultural  credit  in  Mexico  and 
Venezuela. 

6.  The  resettlement  and  reclamation  pro- 
gram designed  to  settle  20,000  families  yearly 
on  sound  economic  units  in  Colombia,  and 
assisting  the  development  of  a  national  credit 
program  there. 

7.  Farm-to-market  road  constructlcm  In 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Braotl.  cmd 
Peru. 

Theee  are  only  a  few  of  the  projects  which 
AID  is  supporting.  In  nearly  every  country, 
AID  is  assisting  the  Alliance  goal  of  increcM- 
Ing  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  emphasized  that  imme- 
diate results  of  redistribution  programs  is 
often  an  unavoidable  decline  in  agricultural 
production. 

"One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  agrarian  re- 
form programs  in  Latin  America  has  been  to 
increase  agriculttiral  output.  However,  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  immediate  result  of  re- 
distributing the  land  has  been  a  decline  in 
production.  The  new  peasant  owners  have 
not  had  the  technical  competence,  nor  in 
some  cases  sxifflcient  interest  to  maintain 
former  output  levels." 

To  help  relieve  this  temporary  decline, 
AID  has  granted  loans  to  Mexico  and  Vene- 
zuela in  support  of  agrlcultvu-al  credit  pro- 
grams to  small  farmers.  These  loans,  cover- 
ing technical  aasistance,  will  assure  the  new 
fanners  success  and  repayment  ability. 

Alexander  climaxes  his  report  on  the  fol- 
lowing note: 

"These  problems  (agrarian)  must  be 
•olved.  not  only  because  one  of  the  funda- 
mental aspiraUons  of  the  masses  of  Latin 
America  Is  to  possess  and  work  their  own 
land,  but  because  this  development  is  essen- 
tial for  the  economic  growth  as  well  as  the 
eventual  political  stability  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent. The  United  States  has  done  well, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  aasoclate 
Itself  with  this  movement." 


The  Charter  of  P\mta  del  Bate  made  land 
reform  a  primary  goal  for  all  of  Latin 
America. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  major  pro- 
gram of  land  reform  was  initiated  In  July 
1962  after  the  passage  of  an  agrarian  re- 
form law.  More  than  2,000  families  have 
been  settled  on  land  fcHmerly  owned  by 
members  of  the  Trujlllo  family.  As  of 
March  the  Banco  Agrlcola  has  made  loans 
totaling  over  $15  million  to  45,600  families. 

In  Bolivia,  titles  issued  under  the  agrarian 
reform  law  since  the  revolution  have  gone  to 
181,000  families.  The  phenomenal  growth 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  area  has  moved  Bolivia 
from  almost  total  dependency  on  Imports  few 
its  rice  and  sugar  to  almost  total  self- 
sufflclency.  The  cooperative  movement  has 
gained  such  strength  that  the  wool  coopera- 
tive was  responsible  in  Febmary  1962  for  the 
first  commercial  sized  export  of  wool  from 
Bolivia  in  40  years. 

In  October  1962,  Costa  Rica  adopted  a  re- 
vised land  and  settlement  law.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Lcmds  and  Colonies  was  established 
to  manage  agrarian  reform  problems,  ap- 
prove colonization  programs,  expropriate 
land  if  necessary,  and  promote  cooperative 
development.  A  progressive  tax  on  proper- 
Ues  larger  than  247  acres  was  established. 
Rxiral  agricultural  credit  Is  available  for 
farmers  through  the  Banco  Naclonal. 

Under  a  new  agency  which  provides  super- 
vised production  credit  to  small  farmers  In 
El  Salvador,  approximately  6,800  agricultural 
credit  loans  will  have  been  made  by  July. 

In  October  1962,  the  National  Agrarian 
Transformation  Institution  In  Guatemala 
was  established  to  plan  and  carry  out  an 
agrarian  reform  program  primarily  based  on 
exploitation  of  idle  or  undercultivated  lands. 
The  law  provides  for  progressive  taxation  of 
land  and  few  farm  credit  programs. 

On  November  27  an  agrarian  reform  law 
was  passed  in  Chile.  Ownership  of  land  has 
now  become  contingent  upon  proper  land 
use  and  improvement.  Under  this  law  it  Is 
proposed  that  6,000  families  wUl  be  resettled 
in  1963. 

As  far  back  as  March  1960,  Venezuela  had 
Initiated  a  comprehensive  agrarian  reform 
program  for  the  expropriation  of  large  es- 
tates that  were  not  in  production  or  worked 
by  tenants.  By  the  end  of  1962,  over  1^ 
million  hectares  had  been  distributed  to  over 
66,000  settlers. 

Appkntox  n 
Tax  Retorm  in  Latin  Amkeica 

The  mere  nature  of  tax  reform  involves  a 
complex  of  tax  theory  and  techniques,  eco- 
nomics, relations  t>etween  executive  and  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches,  domestic  and 
international  politics,  and  the  level  of  public 
and  tax  administration  In  general.  In  Latin 
America,  tax  reform  is  fiu-ther  complicated 
since  changes  must  first  be  made  In  the 
traditionally  rooted  legal  systems,  class  struc- 
ture, and  archaic  governmental  Institutions. 

Due  to  the  sphere  of  Influence  connotated 
by  the  concept  of  tax  reform  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, assistance  cannot  and  should  not  be 
administered  by  one  agency,  but  demands 
the  total  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  both  governmental  and  pri- 
vate. Nor  can  tax  reform  be  brought  at>out 
solely  from  outside.  The  process  is  neoee- 
sarlly  a  slow  and  painful  one,  all  over  the 
world. 

The  task  of  stimulating  tax  reform  and  im- 
proved collections  In  the  Alliance  covmtries 
carried  quite  delicate  and  difficult  political 
and  technical  constraints.  Also,  the  adop- 
tion of  these  foreign  policy  objectives  Implies 
an  unprecedented  diplomatic  and  economic 
Involvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.  The  delicacy,  technical  complex- 
ity, and  novelty  of  the  task  have  required  a 
discreet,  highly  pragmatic,  and  experimental 
approMh.  Since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Bste,    the   United    SUtes    and    mvUtilateral 


agencies  have  been  playing  a  major  part  in 
bringing  about  tax  reform  In  a  variety  of 
ways  adapted  to  the  c<»nplexlty  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  present  stages  of  development 
In  particular  coimtrles. 

One  area  of  activity  has  been  a  continuous 
round  of  speeches  and  statements  aimed  at 
creating  an  awareness  of  the  immediate  need 
for  tax  reform.  Where  there  was  almost  no 
dlscvission  of  tax  reform  prior  to  the  Alliance, 
it  Is  now  generally  accepted  In  many  coun- 
tries that  reform  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
economic  and  social  development.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  newly  kindled  In- 
terest is  the  result  of  constant  reiteration  of 
the  Importance  which  the  United  States 
places  upon  tax  reform.  This  United  States 
inslstance  has  been  conuniinlcated  not  only 
through  executive.  ADD,  and  U.S.  legislative 
policy  statements,  AID  missions  In  the  field, 
and  normal  diplomatic  channels,  but  has 
been  emphasized  In  almost  all  aasistance 
loans  and  grants  made  through  AID,  IDB, 
IMP,  IBRD,  etc.  Similarly,  the  two  tax  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
OAS-ECLA-IDB  Joint  tax  program  have  rm- 
doubtedly  had  an  Important  public  relations 
Impact. 

Tax  reform  Is  also  a  key  element  of  nego- 
tiations for  major  programs  of  financial  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  selected  countries.  It 
is  significant  that  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
of  this  type  governments  in  countries  such 
as  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia  have  pledged 
themselves  publicly  to  {x-ograms  of  refcwm. 

Another  Instrument  for  reform  has  been 
the  tripartite  tax  study  teams.  These 
studies  have  stimulated  efforts  by  the  host 
governments  to  organize  and  continue  the 
research  activities  which  will  be  required  on 
a  long-term  basis  few  soimd  tax  refewm.  As- 
sistance to  the  tax  reform  movement  in  Latin 
America  must  be  In  a  form  acceptable  to 
those  \inder taking  tax  reform. 

Political  reaction  in  Latin  America  often 
makes  it  wiser  to  bring  such  pressure 
through  Inter-American  and  multilateral 
agencies.  Therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
total  tax  reform  effort,  AID  took  the  initia- 
tive In  developing  the  current  policy:  AID 
takes  primary  resix>nslblllty  for  assistance  In 
improving  tax  administration;  the  OAS,  due 
to  its  multilateral  character,  is  the  more  ef- 
fective instrument  for  tax  policy  and  there- 
fore has  primary  responsibility  In  that  area. 
Under  the  OAS  Joint  tax  {wogram,  a  team 
of  five  experts  has  completed  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  tax  system  of  Panama.  A  con- 
siderable n\imber  of  recommendations  for  re- 
form designed  to  Implement  the  principles 
of  Pvmta  del  Este  has  emerged  from  this 
survey  and  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Panamanian  authorities.  A  group  of  four 
experts  has  prepared  a  complete  survey  of  the 
fiscal  structure  of  Ecuador. 

AID  has  organized  itself  to  assure  that 
tax  policy  Is  coordinated  and  integrated  Into 
the  total  development  picture.  As  part  of 
Its  responsibilities,  the  Latin  American  Bu- 
reau makes  sure  that  maximum  efforts  to- 
ward tax  reform  are  Included  in  each  coun- 
try program,  (consistent  with  that  country's 
development  plan,  If  It  has  one),  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  for  growth,  the  over- 
all tax  structure  and  the  extent  of  self-help 
measures,  and  the  political  situation.  In 
this  way,  tax  reform  Is  Injected  into  the  total 
programing  and  budgeting  process  and  is 
considered  a  key  element  in  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance programs  in  Latin  America. 

AID  Initiated  a  cooperative  working  pro- 
gram with  the  IRS  in  1961.  During  the  in- 
tervening months,  28  Internal  Revenue  men 
were  used  in  11  different  countries,  and  the 
working  relationship  was  formalized  In  an 
Inter-Agency  Agreement  between  AID  and 
IRS,  signed  May  29,  1963.  HUs  agreement, 
supplies  AID  with  IRS  tax  administration 
Bp>ecialistB.  Some  800  IRS  men  are  already 
available  for  service  In  Latin  America.  Un- 
der the  Argeement  the  services  of  Internal 
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Revenue  are  aleo  available  for  the  tralnlzig 
of  LaUn  American  tax  olBclale  In  the  United 
States.  Ae  a  formal  part  of  the  Alliance,  the 
IRS  haa  aatahllahed  a  Foreign  Technical 
Assistance  Staff  In  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner which  la  giving  primary  attention 
to  the  Improvement  of  tax  admlnUtratlon 
In  Latin  America  and  In  OkObUlalng  the  re- 
sourcec  of  IRS  In  thia  objective.  Another 
cooperative  venture  haa  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  Tax  AasUtance 
Reserve.  Under  thla  program  selected  IRS 
men  undergo  a  16-week  training  at  the  ex- 
pense of  AID  and  are  then  ready  on  call  for 
short  or  long  term  assignments  In  Latin 
America.  Coordinated  with  AID'S  own  pro- 
gram of  tax  training,  these  cooperative  efforts 
with  the  IRS  have  proven  highly  sucoeae- 
ful  and  have  contributed  directly  to  Im- 
provements in  Chile.  Peru,  and  Panama. 

Finally,  AID  has  stepped  up  training  for 
tax  administration  In  the  United  Statea. 
About  116  Latin  Americana  have  been  trained 
here  alnce  the  Charter  of  Pimta  del  Este. 
This  la  largely  group  training  designed  for 
impact  on  tax  reform  and  has  directly  con- 
tributed to  Improvements  In  Chile,  Guate- 
mala, and  Peru. 

Before  the  Alliance,  AID  predecessors  had 
one  or  two  men  working  in  Latin  America. 
The  OA3  had  none.  The  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  Latin  American  countries  to 
available  tax  assistance  had  been  testimony 
of  their  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  reform 
and  thalr  readiness  to  help  themselves  Im- 
plement new  tax  programs.  Guatemala, 
Honduras.  Nicaragua,  Chile.  Peru,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador  have  made  urgent 
requests  for  assistance  in  variovis  aspects  of 
revenue  improvement.  But  by  far  the  most 
impressive  achievements  on  any  level  have 
been  those  Initiated  and  enforced  by  the 
Latin  coiintrles  themselves  without  outside 
assistance.  Since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  almost  all  have  adopted  some  form  of 
tax  legislation,  and  although  results  usually 
lag  3  years  behind  such  reforms,  worthwhile 
achievements  have  already  been  produced. 

In  the  field  of  land  tax.  which  until  re- 
cently was  the  stronghold  of  tax  reform  re- 
sistance, cadastral  surveys  to  locate  and 
determine  ownership  of  property  for  tax 
purposes  are  underway  In  Panama  and  Chil& 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  art 
embarking  on  similar  programs  and  Co> 
lombia  has  requested  assistance  to  improve 
its  property  tax  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1963.  the  Government  of 
Argentina,  by  tightening  up  collections, 
added  215,000  new  taxpayers  to  Its  rolls. 
Early  this  year.  Argentina  Introduced  fur- 
ther revenue  measures  which,  with  improved 
enforcement,  are  expected  to  yield  an  In- 
crease of  »200  million  In  1963.  This  alone 
represents  15  percent  of  the  total  1962 
revenues. 

Due  to  Improved  tax  collection  methods 
and  recent  tax  reforms,  Brazil  expects  to  col- 
lect a  $200  million  Increase  In  Government 
revenues.  A  tax  law  was  passed  In  Novem- 
ber raising  Income  and  consumption  taxes, 
broadening  the  use  of  withholding  taxes, 
and  instituting  a  tighter  collection  procedure 
on  wage  and  bearer  share  Income. 

El  Salvador  has  adopted  a  tax  reform 
measure  raising  progressive  Income  tax  rates. 
These  are  among  the  highest  In  the  hemi- 
sphere and  yielded  a  40-percent  increase 
In  receipts  in  1962  over  1961. 

Guatemala's  first  Income  tax  law  In  his- 
tory became  effective  July  1.  Real  property 
which  has  not  been  revalued  for  tax  purposes 
during  the  last  15  years  will  be  evaluated  at 
300  percent  over  previous  assessed  values. 

In  Chile,  complete  reassessment  of  taxes 
on  all  real  estate,  niral  and  urban,  has  been 
started.  Individual  reassessment  of  every 
separate  property  is  in  process.  Estimates  of 
revenue  increases  in  1963  due  to  various  tax 
reforms  are  as  follows:  (1)  from  better  ad- 
ministration, $16.6  million;   (2)   from  prop- 


erty tax  improrement.  $9  million:  (3)  from 
reform  In  income,  inheritance  tax,  etc..  %ltA 
mUUon;  for  a  total  of  $42  million.  Tlili  U 
expected  to  double  in  1904. 

Chile's  tax  training  school  Is  a  going  con- 
cern, and  by  April  196S  had  graduated  878 
inspectors  and  assessors.  A  tax  enforcement 
unit  has  been  organized.  A  nine-volume 
manual  on  tax  laws  and  procedures  has  been 
developed.  A  new  project  has  been  signed 
to  streamline  the  legal  collections  system 
with  an  Inunedlate  target  of  96  million  es- 
cudos  overdue  and  uncollected. 

In  Colombia.  Income  taxes  now  provide 
about  40  percent  of  total  revenues  and  are 
among  the  highest  percentages  of  GNP  In 
the  hemisphere. 

In  Panama,  income  tax  collections  In  1962 
were  a  record  high  at  $15  mlllloa.  a  40-per- 
cent increase  over  1961.  dde  to  tax  reform 
measures  passed  In  1961  strengthening 
procedures  for  dealing  with  fraud  and  tax 
evasion.  Income  tax  returns  Increased  20 
percent  after  removal  from  the  law  of  a 
provision  requiring  proof  of  Intent  to  de- 
fraud. A  land  system  aimed  at  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  vital  land  has  been  Initiated.  At  the 
request  of  the  Panamanian  Government,  a 
tax  audit  adviser  was  sent  for  60  days  to 
suggest  improvements  in  tax  audit  proce- 
dures. As  a  result  of  this  visit,  an  In-service 
training  course  to  be  given  to  all  auditors 
has  been  Initiated;  and  guidelines  for  exam- 
inations of  books,  reocmls.  audits,  etc..  are 
now  used  by  auditors  where  previously  no 
books  or  records  had  been  maintained. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  passed  a 
revised  income  tax  system  of  progressive 
rates,  reaching  63  percent  on  top  brackets 
of  income,  which  is  already  bringing  In  sub- 
stantial increases  In  revenues. 

In  Mexico,  an  Important  series  of  tax 
reforms  went  Into  effect  last  year.  Income 
tax  rates  were  Increased  In  the  middle  and 
upper  brackets:  a  complementfiry  Income 
tax  was  Imposed,  starting  at  8  percent  for 
Incomes  equal  to  $14,000  and  Increasing 
thereafter  to  15  percent.  Total  tax  receipts 
In  1962  were  12  percent  above  1961.  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  further 
Increase  of  20  percent  in  1963.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  data  processing  unit  Increased 
the  number  on  the  tax  roles  from  700,000 
m  1962  to  1.4  mUllon  In  1963.  By  the  end 
of  1964  thla  figure  Is  expected  to  Jump  to  3.5 
million. 

Due  to  a  July  1960  reform  measure  In 
Venezuela,  a  22-percent  Increase  occurred 
In  filed  tax  declarations  over  the  prior  year. 
During  1962,  Income  tax  receipts  Increased 
30  percent  over  1961. 

AppKNoa  in 

LariM  AMxaica:  A  Posrrivx  Vnw  or  Privatb 
Bntkrpkisz 

In  a  recent  Vision  article  of  Iklay  1963,  the 
editors  point  out  some  salient  facts  about 
private  enterprise  In  Latin  America: 

"A  disturbing  attitude  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica haa  developed  In  this  country.  It  might 
be  called  the  'down-the-draln'  syiidrome. 
It  manifests  Itself  in  a  number  of  ways: 
Glum  talk  of  bankruptcy,  flight  capital  and 
ballooning  Inflation;  fearful  talk  of  politi- 
cal collapse  and  chaoe;  table-thimiplng  talk 
of  Oommunlst  takeovers  up  and  down  the 
line. 

"Thoe©  who  knoir  Latin  America  well 
know  that  such  an  attitude  is  unreallstl- 
cally  onesided,  that  it  could  be  dismissed 
were  It  not  for  the  harm  it  Is  doing  to  ef- 
fective policymaking  of  bx^eaucrat  and  busi- 
nessman alike." 

The  article  points  out  a  number  of  opti- 
mistic trends  In  Latin  America  which  seldom 
find  publicity  In  the  voliunlnous  material 
published  about  the  Alliance. 

If  Increased  private  Investment  is  one 
thermometer  of  a  progressive  alliance,  the 
statistics  are  encouraging;.    In  a  recent  VI- 


niOD.  article  of  May  1963.  one  sees  a  side  of 
the  picture  which  is  seldocn  publicized: 

"Ford  ts  expanding  auto  production  in 
Brasll.  after  a  recent  talk  between  Henry 
Ford  n  and  President  Joao  Ooulart.  Last 
year  the  company  showed  Its  confidence  tn 
Venezuela's  economic  and  political  strength 
by  holding  opening  ceremonies  at  Its  new 
Valencia  assembly  plant  right  In  the  middle 
of  the  Cuban  mlsalle  crisis  and  a  fortnight 
after  an  outbreak  of  sabotage  directed 
against  U.S.  companies.  A  group  of  US. 
chemical  and  fiiianclal  firms  Is  pushing 
ahead  with  a  $72  million  petrochemical  proj- 
ect In  Argentina  despite  the  chain  of  crtaes 
there.  Bethlehem  Steel  is  expanding  opera- 
tions in  Chile's  politically  sensitive  mining 
Industry  In  an  effort  to  broaden  Its  sources 
of  Iron  ore. 

"The  Ust  runs  on  and  on.  Caterpillar  is 
doubling  the  size  of  Its  Sao  Paulo  plant, 
sending  In  fresh  capital  to  help  finance  the 
Job.  J.  I.  Case  hopes  to  be  building  a  com- 
pletely Argentine-made  tractor  by  1964. 
Esso.  Shell.  Phelps.  Dodge.  Sears  are  either 
setting  up  or  expanding  shop  in  Central 
America.  Westlnghouse  is  working  with  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
on  an  electrical  appliance  and  equipment 
Industry  for  the  area." 

Nor  is  this  optimistic  surge  of  investment 
solely  an  American  venture. 

"Exports  from  the  EEC  countries  to  Latin 
America  have  jumped  more  than  60  percent 
In  the  last  decade,  and  Investment  and  sup- 
plier credits  have  risen  from  comparatively 
low  levels  to  more  than  $400  million  a  year. 
General  de  Gaulle  has  made  It  plain  (via  a 
$150  million  economic  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico) that  he  considers  Latin  America  the 
most  promising  of  the  developing  areas,  and 
indications  are  that  France  Is  about  to 
launch  a  concerted  trade  drive  In  the  more 
industrialized  republics.  There  are  also 
signs  that  France,  by  Itself  or  In  concert  with 
the  EEC,  will  negotiate  tariff  cuts  with 
LAFTA  and  CACOM,  somiftthlng  that  Latin 
America  has  been  hoping  for  ever  since  the 
birth  of  EEC  and  its  attendant  threat  of  tar- 
iff barriers  against  Latin  American  coffee  and 
other  vitally  Important  agrlcultviral  exports. 

"West  Germany  Is  Europe's  fastest  moving 
contender  In  the  quest  for  Latin  American 
markets.  Her  direct  private  investments 
there  totaled  $300  million  by  the  end  of  last 
year,  more  than  6  times  her  African  invest- 
ment, and  more  than  7  times  her  Asian  In- 
vestment. Moreover,  the  Increase  In  value 
during  1962  was  on  an  order  of  27  percent, 
most  of  it  In  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  "riski- 
est" Republics,  in  the  U.S.  mind. 

"The  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  Mannes- 
mann  has  announced  plans  to  triple  produc- 
tion at  its  steel  works  in  Mlnas  Oerals. 
Volkswagen  of  Brasil  Is  gearing  for  a  multi- 
million-dollar expansion  program  that  will 
make  It  the  largest  auto  maker  in  Latin 
America.  VW  sees  the  potential  small  car 
nuu-ket  that  can  be  created  when  LAFTA  be- 
gins to  Jell,  and  It  is  convinced  that  the 
stakes  are  worth  the  risk.  The  picture  is 
roughly  the  same  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
German  consortium  will  handle  the  expan- 
sion of  Peru's  Chimbote  steel  mill;  another 
will  build  a  copper  refinery  in  Chile.  •  •  • 
Japanese  Investors  are  developing  thriving 
shipbuilding  and  steel  Industries  In  Brazil. 
All  told.  Japan's  Latin  American  investments 
run  to  around  $390  million  and  are  growing 
by  about  $90  million  annually." 

Vision  again  turns  the  light  onto  another 
neglected  facet  of  the  Alliance  and  perhaps 
the  most  important — manpower  and  leader- 
ship. 

"Very  little  has  been  said  In  the  United 
States,  or  In  Latin  America,  for  that  matter — 
about  the  new  generation  of  political,  aca- 
demic, church,  and  business  leaders  arising 
in  the  continent.  Most  are  men  in  their 
early  forties  or  fifties;  some  are  younger. 
All  are  well  educated  In  the  problems  of  the 
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countries  and  infused  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  something  to  improve  things.  These 
men  are  moving  to  the  top  now.  and  as  they 
do,  government  is  getting  more  capable  and 
business  more  aware  of  its  responsibilities. 

appxndix  rv 
Housing  in  Latin  Amxxica 

The  need  for  housing  in  Latin  America  is 
BO  vast  that  it  can  scarcely  be  measured.  The 
figures  vary  depending  on  the  source  or 
so\irces  but  all  are  in  the  millions  of  new 
units  needed  and  billions  of  dollars.  One 
figure  that  has  been  put  forward — and  Is 
as  good  as  any — Is  the  Chase  Manhattan's 
estimate  of  a  need  of  12  to  14  million  units 
at  a  cost  of  some  $10  to  $13  billion. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  possibility  of  an 
overextension  of  building  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  Important  thing  is  to  con- 
centra  >  on  the  reasons  for  the  deficit  and 
on  the  solutions. 

Two  common  misconceptions  about  Latin 
America  are:  That  housing  U  important  for 
social  reasons,  only,  and  has  no  economic 
significance;  and  that  there  is  no  capacity  to 
save  so  that  all  housing  must  be  government 
financed  or  financed  from  external  sources. 

This  has  led.  In  the  past,  to  little  financial 
aid  from  this  Government,  has  deterred  the 
establishment  of  private  savings  Institutions 
for  housing,  has  helped  prevent  the  invest- 
ment of  private  U.S.  capital  in  housing  in 
Latin  America,  and  has  led  to  defeatist  atti- 
tudes toward  the  ability  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  to  house  themselves. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth — 
on  both  counts. 

It  is  true  that  economic  development  is 
not  the  end  product,  but  the  means  to  the 
end,  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  part  and 
parcel  of  that  end  result.  A  partial  result 
of  the  lack  of  housing  ts  widespread  unpro- 
ductlvlty,  social  unrest,  fertile  ground  for 
violent  political  upheavals,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  competitive,  free  enterprise 
society  we  are  attempting  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate through  a  program  of  foreign  aid. 
On  those  grounds,  alone,  financial  assistance 
for  housing  is  Justified.  Nevertheless,  hous- 
ing can  stand  on  its  own  as  a  means  of 
fostering  economic  development. 

In  the  developed  counuiea.  social  needs 
aside,  homebuilding  is  an  important  and 
Integral  part  of  the  national  economy.  The 
importance  of  housing  to  a  national  economy 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  In  1949  when 
it  declared  the  national  policy  at  home  to 
be: 

"The  production  of  housing  in  sufllclent 
volume  to  enable  the  housing  Industry  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  an  economy  of 
maxlmiun  employment  and  purchasing 
power." 

Year  after  year  the  relationship  between 
business  cycles  and  the  home  construction 
Industry  has  been  widely  acknowledged. 
Now.  Congress,  In  the  past  several  Foreign 
Assistant  Acts,  has  recognized  that  technical 
and  financial  assistance  In  the  field  of  hovis- 
ing  is  a  proper  tool  In  economic,  as  well  as 
social  development  abroad.  AID  In  formu- 
lating its  housing  policy  to  carry  out  con- 
gressional Intent,  has.  in  effect,  recognized 
that  consideration  must  be  given  to  housing 
as  necessary  for,  and  complementary  to. 
industrial  and  agricultural  development,  has 
acknowledged  the  urbanization  effect  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  eoononxlc  waste 
of  the  lack  of  planning,  housing's  relation 
to  productivity,  hoiislng's  contribution  to 
full  employment  and  housing  as  a  means  of 
Inducing  savings. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  JustlficaUon  and  most 
persuasive  argiunent  tor  economic  assist- 
ance for  housing  In  the  lesser  developed 
countries  is  as  an  adjunct  to  Industrial  and 
agricultural  development,  what  has  been 
termed  the  "social  overhead";  i.e.,  roads, 
power,  railroads,  etc. 

Economic  development  means  new  fac- 
tories   and    new    agricultural    settlements. 


Large  movements  of  people  are  required  In 
developing  coiuitries  to  man  new  residential 
centers.  Ilils  makes  imperative  the  crea- 
tion of  new  supplies  of  houaing  to  assure 
mobility  and  retain  labor.  New  centers  of 
work  mean  new  locations  where  housing  did 
not  exist  prevlotisly  in  sufllcient  quantities 
or  quality  to  shelter  the  necessary  labor 
force.  Similarly,  economic  development  of 
sparsely  settled  countries  or  areas — as  In  the 
case  of  Israel  which  I  have  visited  on  sev- 
eral occasions — requires  planned  regional 
development  with  new  towns  and  popula- 
tion movements. 

Aside  from  the  need  to  service  Industriali- 
zation, housing  is  needed  to  shelter  the  new 
town  population.  Economic  development 
results  inevitably  in  urbanization  and  In 
country  to  town  movements  On  the  other 
hand,  urbanization  Increases  the  need  for  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  supply  of  bousing. 

In  addition  to  a  housing  supply  to  attract 
and  retain  labor,  the  condition  of  existing 
housing  can  reduce  productivity  by  affecting 
the  physical  health  and  mental  attitude  of 
labor.  Some  economists  tend  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  bad  housing  on  productivity  or 
assume  that  a  greater  relationship  exists 
between  productivity  and  food.  It  may  be 
that  the  relative  effect  is  indeterminable. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
some  relationship  does  exist. 

Housing  is,  too,  one  of  the  most  potential 
markets  In  a  poor  cotmtry  since  in  such 
countries  housing  is  most  deficient.  In 
developed  countries,  the  home  construction 
industry  offers  three  types  of  employment; 
onslte,  offsite  and  tertiary.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  each  housing  unit  pro- 
vides between  2^  and  3  man-years  of  em- 
ployment, one  man-year  on  the  Job,  one 
man-year  In  the  factories  producing  bxilld- 
ing  materials,  and  an  additional  half  to  a 
year  In  related  fields.  In  countries  which 
are  underdeveloped  to  a  limited  degree,  only, 
and  which  have  a  formal,  organized  con- 
struction Industry,  as  is  the  case  of  so  much 
of  Latin  America,  as  distinguished  from 
Africa,  hoiislng  plays  as  substantial  a  role 
In  the  national  economy  as  in  the  so-called 
developed  countries.  In  Chile,  for  example, 
construction  represents  a  subetantial  portion 
of  the  entire  economy  and  home  construc- 
tion Is  the  major  part  of  all  constriiction. 
Some  110,000  persons  are  engaged  in  direct 
construction  with  another  150.000  persons 
occupied  In  producing  building  supplies. 
For  the  10-year  period  from  1941-50,  site 
development  and  homebuilding  represented 
3ul  percent  of  the  net  national  product  while 
from  1961-65,  the  percentage  was  3.5. 

Actually  there  is  no  lack  of  a  marlcet  for 
housing  in  Latin  America.  The  need  ezlsta. 
of  course,  but  more  important,  the  ability 
to  pay  for  housing  exists  provided  long-term 
mortgage  money  Is  made  available.  The  es- 
sential requirement  is  long-term  credit,  a 
commodity  that  is  lacking  In  meet  lesser 
developed  coimtrles.  The  need,  too,  ts 
largely  for  local  currency,  not  foreign  ex- 
change, since  hoxislng  is  labor — intensive  and 
abundant  labor  exists  in  most  lesser  devel- 
oped countries,  and  indigenous  materials  are 
largely  used. 

With  the  realization  that  long-term  credit 
is  the  key  to  a  solution  to  a  large  part  of 
the  problem,  and,  because  we  cannot  expect, 
with  U.S.  resources  alone,  to  solve  Latin 
America's  housing  problem,  AID  has  been 
concentrating  on  helping  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  Latin  America  create  savings 
institutions  whose  sole  function  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  savings  of  the  many  and 
the  channeling  of  those  savings  into  housing. 
We  have  utilized  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
publlc-cplrlted  U.S.  savings  and  loan  ofltclals, 
many  known  to  you,  to  advise  such  coun- 
tries as  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia.  Costa 
Rica.  Dominican  Republic.  £k:uador.  El  Sal- 
vador, Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Pan, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela.    Their  efforts  have 


already  resulted  In  home  savings  institutions 
being  created  In  Chile,  Dominican  Republic. 
Eciuidor,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  and  the  pros- 
pects of  similar  legislation  In  Argentina, 
Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Panama. 

The  success  of  home  savings  schemes,  how- 
ever, requires  the  Impetus  of  initial  capital. 
Without  such  Initial  capital,  the  alow  rate 
of  savings  acciunxilation  at  the  beginning 
will  delay  the  flow  of  mortgage  loan  funds  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  early  use  of  savings 
will  be  retarded  inordinately  and  enthusiasm 
for  saving  will  wane.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  early  days  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  governmental  partici- 
pation was  deemed  essential  to  support  ini- 
tial saving  and  permit  early  lending. 

We.  therefore,  have  been  providing  "seed" 
capital  loans  for  savings  and  loan  institutions 
initiated  with  our  technical  assistance. 
"Seed"  capital  loans  have  been  made  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  systems  in  Chile  ($5  million 
plus  a  $5-mlIlion  grant  and  $1,500,000  of 
Public  Law  480  funds) ,  Dominican  Republic 
($2,100,000).  Ecuador  ($6  mlUlon).  Peru 
($9,500,000)  and  Venezuela  ($10  million). 
Other  such  loans  are  contemplated  for  Ar- 
gentina and  Colombia.  These  loans  are 
being  funneled  into  the  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem through  forms  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boards.  Generally,  these  loans  are 
matched  by  funds  of  the  coxintry  Involved. 

These  systems  and  loans  are  already  bear- 
ing frultw  In  Chile,  as  of  October  1962,  there 
were  20  private  savings  and  loan  associations 
with  19,000  savers  and  approximately  $16 
million  in  savings.  An  additional  $35  mil- 
lion of  savings  has  been  accumulated  In  the 
savings  department  of  the  Banco  del  Estado. 
Some  2,000  loans  had  been  approved  for  a 
total  of  $20  million  on  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $7,000  per  loan.  In  Chile,  we  sug- 
gested a  linkage  of  savings  and  loans  to  a 
wage  index  to  offset  Inflation.  This  has  been 
a  prime  factCM*  In  Increasing  savings  and  is 
a  technique  we  are  hopefxil  of  Introducing 
throughout  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  these  "seed"  capital  loans, 
we  have  also  made  loans  for  direct  govern- 
ment action:  $12  million  to  Colombia  pri- 
marily for  aided  self-help  projects.  $400,000 
for  a  union  project  in  Hondxiras.  $2,500,000 
to  Panama's  Banco  de  Ahorros  for  relendlng 
purposes,  $5  million  to  the  Mendoza  Founda- 
tion of  Venezuela  and  $30  million  for  slum 
clearance  in  Venezuela.  Consideration  is 
also  being  given  to  housing  loans  for  Jamaica 
and  Uruguay.  This  means  that,  to  date,  over 
$100  million  of  AID  monies  has  been  com- 
mitted or  under  serloiis  consideration  for 
housing  in  Latin  America.  Add  to  this  UJS. 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $150  million  trans- 
ferred to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  housing  loans  and  you  have  $250 
million  of  US.  moneys  being  channeled  Into 
the  home  construction  and  home  financing 
Industry  In  Latin  America. 

Another  form  of  assistance  is  the  all  risk 
Investment  guarantee  which  authorizes  AID 
to  gusutintee  $240  million  of  U.S.  capital  in- 
vested abroad,  against  virtually  any  risk, 
with  $60  mlUlon  of  this  $240  million  specif- 
ically earmarked  for  housing  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A  subsidiary  of  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  ft 
Co..  of  New  York,  is  making  the  first  housing 
locm  to  be  guaranteed  under  this  program. 

There  Is  a  proposal  known  as  S.  582  to 
create  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Senators  SKATHxas 
and  Spakkman,  with  a  similar  bill  proposed 
by  Senator  Dulkskk.  and  by  Representative 
WaiGHT  Patman  In  the  House,  would  author- 
ize domestic  savings  and  loan  institutions 
to  Invest  up  to  ^  percent  of  their  assets  In 
such  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
which.  In  turn,  could  then  invest  in  foreign 
mutual  thrift  and  home  financing  institu- 
tions and  foreign  hmne  loan  banks.  This 
would  provide  a  potential  $8d0  million  for 
Investment    in    housing    abroad.      Recently 
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Senator  Spakkman  said  of  this  proposal  that 
"a  good  base  can  be  laid  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  International  Home  Loan 
Bank   during   the  coming  Congress." 

The  degree  to  which  housing  can  aid  In 
the  economic  development  of  a  country  de- 
pends, as  In  the  case  of  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic development,  on  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment, on  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
country  concerned.  In  well-developed  coun- 
tries, hovislng's  contribution  to  a  sound  econ- 
omy and  full  employment  Is  readily  recog- 
nized. In  more  advanced  "underdeveloped" 
countries,  i.e.,  Latin  America,  a  similar  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  essentiality  of 
housing  for  Industrialization,  housing's  place 
In  urbanization  and  housing's  contribution 
to  saving  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
saving.  If  economic  development  is  to  be 
a  balanced  program  and  if  political  demands 
and  social  expectations  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
more  attention  must  be  devoted  to  housing 
as  an  economic  and  social  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Record  and  also  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  249)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between  lines  3  and 
4  insert  the  following: 

"(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  flnancial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other 
than  supporting  assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
part  I.  assistance  from  the  contingency  fund 
established  imder  chapter  5  of  part  I,  and 
military  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  part 
n),  or  any  other  law  authorizing  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  (other  than  mlUtary  as- 
sistance, supporting  assistance,  or  asslstonce 
from  the  President's  contingency  fund) ,  to 
the  government  of  any  nation  which  is  more 
than  one  year  in  arrears  in  Its  payment  of 
any  assessment  by  the  United  Nations  for  Its 
regular  budget  or  for  peace  and  security 
operations,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  government  has  given  reasonable 
assurance  of  paying  (independently  of  such 
assUtance)  all  such  arrearages  and  placing 
its  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  or  determines  that  such  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  unusual  and  exceptional 
clrcimistances.  Is  economically  unable  to  give 
such  assurance." 

Mr.  GRUENINO  obtained  the  floor 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  at  some  length 
in  my  speech  yesterday.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  as  I  have 
ah-eady  explained  to  him.  He  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  say  that  he  wishes 
to  give  consideration  to  my  proposal 
I  understand  that  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministraUon  wish  to  discuss  my  pro- 
posal with  me.  J'    p^" 

The  solution  I  am  advocating  is  not 

^  ,?^'"«  ^®"^®  **"^  ^e  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  administering  of 


foreign  policy.  It  is  the  carrying  out  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  clear  duty  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  check  any  ad- 
ministration. Republican  or  Democratic, 
in  this  field.  We  have  a  clear  trust  and 
duty  not  to  leave  this  matter  for  deter- 
mination by  any  President,  because, 
eliminating  all  personalities,  if  we  accept 
the  provision  of  the  bill,  we  do  not  do 
anything  to  accomplish  the  objective  we 
have  in  mind;  we  merely  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

We  have  had  this  problem  before,  in 
our  disagreement  that  some  of  us  had 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  Martin.  His  un- 
fortunate article,  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  some  weeks  ago. 
did  much.  I  thought,  to  Jeopardize  many 
parts  of  the  bill  and  it  raised  this  point 
very  clearly.  As  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening)  has  pointed  out,  ap- 
parently the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  thinks  that 
there  are  good  military  juntas.  No  such 
beast  exists.  A  military  junta  is  a  beast 
that  devours  free  governments.  The 
fact  that  some  civilian  stooges  or  facades 
are  put  up  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
military  junta  will  eventually  return  the 
country  to  constitutional  government  is 
a  bill  of  goods  I  will  never  buy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
ought  to  welcome  my  amendment.  The 
administration  ought  to  say,  "We  would 
not  think  of  proposing  to  give  support 
to  a  military  junta  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest,  unless  Con- 
gress agreed." 

Any  administration  should  want  to 
present  the  question  to  Congress.  It 
should  want  the  support  of  Congress. 
It  should  not  want  to  have  written  Into 
law  a  provision  that  gave  it  imchecked 
discretion  to  support  a  military  junta, 
without  a  congressional  check. 

To  my  President.  I  say:  'In  my  judg- 
ment, you  would  perform  a  great  service 
by  giving  the  American  people  confidence 
in  the  procedures  you  will  follow  under 
the  foreign  aid  bill  if  you  would  an- 
nounce to  them  that  you  would  like  to 
have  an  amendment  that  required  Con- 
gress to  support  you  in  a  decision,  if 
you  ever  found  yourself  in  a  position  in 
which  you  really  believed  the  national 
Interest  called  for  aid  to  some  country 
whose  constitutional  government  had 
been  overthrown." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
not  vote  for  the  bill,  under  any  circum- 
stances, if  it  contains  the  language  of 
the  committee;  namely,  that  it  will  give 
us  the  words,  but  will  give  the  President 
the  power.  I  believe  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  we  ought  to  serve  notice 
on  Latin  America  that  we  will  not  give 
aid  to  any  military  jimta  that  over- 
throws a  constitutional,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] spoke  about  Costa  Rica.  I  have 
received  from  President  Orlich  of  Costa 
Rica  a  message  making  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  supports  the  position  for  which 
I  stand.  The  fight  I  have  been  making 
against  military  jimtas  Is  supported,  for 
example,  by  Mufioz-Marln.  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  by  Jose  Figueres  of  Costa 
Rica. 


Throughout  Latin  America  democratic 
regimes  are  frightened  about  the  danger 
of  military  juntas  taking  over.  It  will 
not  satisfy  them  if  we  pass  the  language 
of  the  committee,  for  they  know  that 
in  the  past,  administrations  of  this  Gov- 
ernment have  supported  military  juntas 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  military 
juntas  have  taken  over  the  government. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  spoke  about  Peru. 
The  Senator  knows  the  position  the  U.s! 
Government  took  with  respect  to  Peru 
at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peruvian  Government.  We  announced 
that  we  would  not  support  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. We  made  fine  verbal  state- 
ments and  gestures,  but  in  no  time  the 
U.S.  Government  recognized  the  military 
jimta  in  Peru. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Martin 
refers  to  that  military  jimta  as  a  good 
one  because  of  the  record  it  made.  It 
never  was  a  good  military  junta.  It 
could  not  be,  because  it  was  a  beast — 
a  political  beast — that  devoured  a  free, 
constitutional  government  in  Peru.  The 
U.S.  Government  never  should  have  sup- 
ported it. 

We  will  not  give  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  security  to  democratic  regimes 
in  Latin  America  if  we  give  them  only 
verbal  support.  They  understand  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  The  one 
amendment,  and  the  only  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  that  will  serve  notice  of 
our  sincerity  of  purpose  is  an  amend- 
ment that  provides  that  if  there  is  an 
overthrow  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  a  fact  situation  develops,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  thinks 
it  might  be  in  our  national  Interest  to 
do  business  with  that  government,  he 
should  obtain  the  approval  of  Congress, 
for  it  is  the  taxpayers'  money  he  will  be 
spending.  This  is  an  example  of  a  check 
on  the  purse  strings. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill  without  such  a  check  guarantee, 
whereby  if  there  were  an  overthrow  of 
a  constitutional  government,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
nied the  power  to  spend  a  single  dollar 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  country 
of  that  overthrown  government  until 
Congress  said,  "Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  your  reasons  and  have  decided  to 
support  you"  or  "Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  your  reasons,  and  we  reject  them." 
That  is  the  test  of  whether  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  will  be  applied 
in  such  a  delicate  situation.  This  is  a 
situation  which,  in  my  opinion,  frightens 
democratic  leaders  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Before  the  debate  has  been  concluded, 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  messages 
from  the  leaders  of  democracy  in  Latin 
America,  expressing  their  fear  about  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  in  Honduras.  I  said 
yesterday  that  I  was  waiting  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  me  the  facts 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
mission  personnel  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  it,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxten- 
XNOl  has  also  called  for  the  information, 
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and  he  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  tliat 
he  is  still  waiting  for  It. 

I  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon:  "Mr.  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  when  are  we  going  to  get  the 
information?  We  want  to  know  how 
many  persons  you  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  how  many 
you  have  withdrawn  from  Honduras; 
who  they  are;  and  who  are  still  left 
there.  The  Inference  still  is  that  you  are 
engaging  only  in  a  sham  withdrawal; 
that  it  is  only  a  token  withdrawal;  and 
that  raises  a  suspicion  among  our  friends 
In  Latin  America  that  we  are  only  wait- 
ing for  the  storm  to  Wow  over,  and  then, 
once  again,  the  State  Department,  in 
keeping  with  what  I  think  is  the  most 
unfortunate  attitude  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Martin,  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  another  rationale  in  the  form 
of  unsupportable  excuses,  to  the  effect: 
"Well,  it  is  the  only  course  open  to  us; 
we  have  no  other  course." 

We  must  see  to  it  that  we  put  a  check 
on  the  administration,  so  that  that  can- 
not be  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedt  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  yield,  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  yield  briefly,  if  It 
Is  understood  that  In  yielding  at  this 
time  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  lent  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
favor  slowing  down  the  American  space 
program,  but  we  are  warned  that 
Khruschev's  statement  that  Russia  is 
checking  out  of  the  moon  race  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  lure  and  trap  to  us, 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  slow  down  our 
effort  If  the  Russians  slow  down  theirs. 

If  the  Russians  have  actually  slowed 
down  their  effort  to  reawih  the  moon,  the 
cause  is  the  crop  failures  in  Russia  year 
after  year,  whereas  American  agricul- 
ture has  never  been  more  successful  than 
It  Is  today. 

A  most  perceptive  editorial  on  this 
subject  was  published  today  In  the 
Washington  Post.  The  editorial,  which 
is  entitled  "Changing  the  Space  Pro- 
gram." reads  as  follows : 

Changing  thk  Spacx  Progbam 

Plans  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  fT  a  moon  landing 
by  1970  are  not  fixed,  immutable,  unalterable 
and  beyond  amendment.  Oood  occasion  may 
arise  for  deferring  the  target  date — or  has- 
tening It.  Reasons  may  develop  for  cutting 
down  the  $5.3  billion  appropriation  authori- 
zation, or  for  Increasing  It. 

There  are  two  reasons  given  for  changing 
the  space  program  that  really  do  not  seem 
relevant.  One  Is  that  it  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  permit  the  diversion  of  more  funds 
to  research  in  biology  and  other  sciences. 
The  other  one  Is  that  the  space  program 
should  now  be  scrapped  because  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  discloeed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  leaving  the  race  to  the  moon. 

This  country  needs  to  carry  forward  a  pro- 
gram In  outer  space  that  will  push  Its  tech- 
nology forward  at  a  sound  and  rapid  rate. 
The  fact  that  we  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
is  far  less  Important  than  the  fact  that  in 
trying  to  do  so  we  are  giving  a  focus  to  a 


vast  expansion  of  adentlllc  and  technolog- 
ical knowledge.  When  we  have  that  knowl- 
edge In  hand,  we  may  chooee  to  use  it  to  ac- 
complish a  different  ob^tlve,  or  many  dif- 
ferent objectives.  As  a  result  of  the  lunar 
landing  program  we  will  have  acquired  by 
1970.  if  not  the  capacity  to  actually  land 
a  man  on  the  moon,  a  facility  In  the  whole 
gamut  of  space  science  that  otherwise  we 
never  could  have  acquired. 

We  need  to  go  forward  with  the  conquest 
of  space.  That  need  Is  not  altered,  di- 
minished, expanded  or  increased,  or  influ- 
enced in  any  way  by  the  equally  valid  needs 
of  science  that  arise  in  other  fields.  The 
existence  of  the  moon  program  Is  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  biological  sciences,  or 
social  objectives  of  other  kinds.  These  are 
absolute  needs,  too.  We  are  not  In  an 
either /or  predicament. 

Apparently,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  It  must  chooee.  The  anguish 
with  which  this  choice  to  get  out  of  the  race 
to  the  moon  has  been  made  Is  suggested  by 
what  Soviet  leaders  have  said  in  the  past. 
Last  Augiist.  in  a  speech  on  the  exploits  of 
TltOT,  Khrushchev  said :  "The  exploits  of  our 
cosmonauts  reflect  the  great  achievements  of 
our  economy,  science,  and  technology.  They 
demonstrate  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Socialist  system." 

Pravda.  exiilting  In  Soviet  space  achieve- 
ments, said  In  March  1961.  that  "the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Socialist  state  are,  figuratively, 
a  multistage  rocket  which  will  unfailingly 
put  all  peoples  into  the  orbit  of  commu- 
nism." 

Soviet  superiority,  said  Marshal  K.  A. 
Vershinin,  chief  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  "is 
not  a  temporary  advantage  •  •  •  but  is  a 
constantly  active  factor  in  the  superiority  of 
oiir  Socialist  country  over  the  capitalist 
countries." 

Red  Star,  in  February  1961,  said  the 
launching  of  a  rocket  toward  Venus  repre- 
sented "one  of  the  graphic  proofs  of  the 
Socialist  system's  incontestable  superiority 
over  the  capitalist  sj^tem." 

The  opportunity  to  make  similar  boasts 
about  an  early  moon  landing  Is  one  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  forego  with  great  regret. 
We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  they  have  fore- 
gone that  opportunity.  In  any  case,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  hardly  devise  an 
accordlonllke  program.  Involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  p>eopIe.  that  can  be  altered 
and  amended  from  week  to  week  to  fit  the 
fluctuating  declarations  of  Pnxnier  Khru- 
shchev's Intentions.  We  need  a  space  pro- 
gram that  fits  our  intentions  and  not  his 
Intentions,  or  professed  intentions. 

This  country  needs  to  go  forward  into  the 
space  age.  In  that  age,  every  town  and  city 
and  village  will  become  a  port  upon  that 
great  sea  which  Is  the  sky.  This  circum- 
stance will  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the 
horizons  of  all  mankind.  It  wUl  put  Into 
the  hands  of  mortals  greater  power  than  they 
ever  have  possessed  to  shape  their  own  en- 
vironment. The  vision  of  this  future  world 
has  iUiunlned  the  minds  of  young  people, 
thrilled  them  with  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  epoch  In  man's  destiny,  awakened  their 
Interest  and  excitement  In  the  advancement 
of  aU  human  knowledge.  We  have  entered 
a  new  age  of  scientific  exploration  and  con- 
quest. We  must  proceed  in  It  without  vacil- 
lation, doubt  or  fluctuations  of  faith  depend- 
ent on  alternative  claims  upon  our  genius 
and  resources  or  the  varying  emotions  and 
intentions  of  rival  powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  entitled  "The  Moon 
Race:  Go  or  Not.  the  Cost  Will  be  About 
the  Same."  The  article,  written  by 
Howard  Simons,  was  published  today 
in  the  Washington  Post;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Moon  EUca — Oo  oa  Nor,  thb  Cost  Wnx 

Bk  Abottt  the  Saick 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

Whatever  official  Washington  finally  de- 
cides about  the  moon  race — to  go  or  not 
to  go.  or  to  slow  down — the  cost  will  be 
roughly  the  same. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  UJS.  moon 
program  will  ooet  920  bUllon. 

But  even  before  Soviet  Premier  Niklta 
Khrushchev  took  his  nation  out  of  the  race — 
temporarily,  at  least — American  space  agency 
c^cials  were  telUng  Congress  this  wasn't 
really  so.  The  point  that  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  ofllclals 
were  making  was  that  the  manned  lunar 
landing,  itself,  will  cost  between  $1  billion 
and  $3  blUlon. 

The  rest  of  the  930  bUllon  Is  earmarked 
for  big-rocket  boosters,  launching  pads,  tech- 
nical and  scientific  know-how,  unmanned  ex-  " 
ploratlon.  and  tracking  stations.  And.  these 
wlU  be  needed  whether  Americans  travel  to 
the  moon's  surface  or  not. 

Doubt  has  been  expreeped  in  some  quar- 
ters that  NASA  will  be  able  to  get  Americans 
to  the  moon  in  this  decade  and  for  $20 
bllUon. 

Informed  sources  yesterday  said  that  In 
recent  weeks  NASA  ofllclals  have  reappraised 
the  moon  program  In  the  light  of  rising 
costs  and  schedule  slippages.  Their  conclu- 
sion: the  moon  effort  will  not  cost  more 
than  $30  bilUon  and  the  1970  target  date 
stUl  looks  good. 

To  meet  both  the  fiscal  and  the  calendar 
gocds.  however,  will  require  some  program 
changes.  These  are  now  being  made. 
Though  the  Informed  sources  would  not  com- 
ment on  the  nature  of  the  program  adjust- 
ments, they  did  say  the  changes  will  be 
announced  soon. 

Unless  the  United  States  wants  to  abandon 
space  exploration  altogether  or  leave  spaee 
superiority  to  the  Russians,  there  seems 
little  value  In  abandoning  the  manned  lunar 
landing. 

This  Is  the  view  of  many  space  experts  who 
hold  that  the  manned  lunar  landing,  in  spite 
of  all  the  attention  foctised  upon  It,  has  been 
merely  a  symbol. 

But  because  of  this  sjrmbol,  the  United 
States  is  now  racing  to  build  bigger  boosters 
than  the  Russians  have  thus  far  demon- 
strated. Unless  this  development  oonttnuee, 
the  Russians  wiU  continue  to  domlzuite 
space. 

Moreover,  in  the  view  of  these  experts, 
although  the  pace  of  the  U.S.  space  program 
has  been  set  by  real  political  needs,  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  have  always  been  there. 
Thus,  there  are  milltcur  and  sdentlflc  and 
practical  applications  of  space  near  the 
earth.  And  beyond  the  moon  there  are  the 
planets. 

In^  effect,  what  these  experts  maintain  Is 
that  with  or  without  Soviet  sputniks.  Ameri- 
cans would  have  wanted  to  explore  the  heav- 
ens. The  only  question  Is  whether  to  do  It 
in  a  hurry. 

Slowing  down  NASA's  effort  to  get  men  to 
the  moon  within  this  decade  brings  as  mu^ 
horror  to  many  space  experts  as  does  the 
suggestion  of  abandoning  this  goal  outright. 
This  is  so  because  they  say  that  it  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  more  to  slow  down 
than  to  keep  on  a  steady  pace. 

NASA  officials  estimate  that  a  slowdown  in 
the  sense  of  chopping  a  few  hundred  million 
from  their  budget  request  this  year  would 
raise  the  total  cost  of  Project  Apollo  $2 
to  93  billion.  Not  everyone  agrees  with  the 
NASA  ofllclals. 

But  few  f>erBons  argue  with  the  notion  that 
a  slowdown  or  stretchout  would  cost  the 
nKX>n  program  scane  of  its  best  scientific  and 
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tochnical   talent,   who   would  quit  to  seek 

other  Jobs. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  Texas 
can  tell  us  how  much  NASA  is  spending 
In  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  do  not  have  In 
mind  the  exact  figure,  but  the  amount  Is 
a  sizable  one — although  not  as  much  as 
NASA  is  spending  on  research  In  Cali- 
fornia. As  Senators  know.  48  percent  of 
all  the  research  funds  are  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia. Furthermore,  the  amount  being 
spent  in  Texas  is  not  as  great  as  the 
amounts  being  spent  on  the  launching 
pads  in  Florida  or  the  amounts  being 
spent  on  the  sites  in  Louisiana.  How- 
ever, Texas  is  among  the  four  or  five 
leading  States  in  terms  of  the  amounts 
being  spent  on  research.  In  view  of  the 
research  laboratories  being  established  in 
Texas,  I  believe  Texas  will  be  among  the 
leading  four  or  five  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  NASA  budg- 
et request  was  $5.7  billion.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Texas  say  that  one-flfth  of 
that  is  to  be  spent  in  Texas? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  No.  because 
much  of  that  work  is  subcontracted,  as 
Senators  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  contemplated 
NASA  expenditures  in  Texas  would  not 
have  anything  to  do,  would  they,  with 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
in  regard  to  the  U.S.  attempt  to  reach 
the  moon? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  opinions  of  more  than  10  million 
people  in  Texas  would  have  something 
to  do  with  my  opinion  In  regard  to  that 
matter;  but  I  would  have  great  qualms 
about  that  program  if  I  thought  it 
would  result  in  stopping  research.  How- 
ever, the  Washington  Post  article  which 
I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record  states 
that  this  is  not  an  "either  or"  proposi- 
tion, but  that  if  research,  including  re- 
search in  the  biological  sciences,  were  to 
be  stopped,  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  the  Senator 
from  Texas  knows  that  NASA  has  al- 
ready hired  a  great  majority  of  all  the 
available  scientists  in  this  field,  and 
scarcely  any  are  left  for  use  by  the  in- 
dustries and  the  universities. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Yes;  but  I  point 
out  that  the  effort  to  reach  the  moon 
will  use  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
nimiber  available  for  scientific  research, 
and  the  expenditures  for  landing  on  the 
moon  program  will  involve  only  a  small 
part  of  that  total.  The  greater  part  of 
the  research  is  in  regard  to  space,  about 
which  we  need  to  know,  in  any  event — 
in  connection  with  weather  develop- 
ments and  modifications,  and  many 
other  programs. 

The  research  as  to  the  kind  of  vehicles 
we  can  land  on  the  moon  and  as  to  how 
man  can  live  on  the  moon  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  amount  of  research. 
The  overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the  re- 
search— approximately  80  percent.  I  be- 
lieve— is  on  space  exploration,  as  such,  as 
distinguished  from  making  a  landing 
on  the  moon;  and  we  need  this  space  re- 
search, because  of  its  effect  on  many 
other  branches  of  science  and  many 
other  effects  on  human  life  and  environ- 


ment, including  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  pollution  of  the  space 
above  the  atmosphere.  Many  other  im- 
portant developments  and  programs  are 
involved;  and  the  cost  of  the  effort  to 
reach  the  moon  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  made  in  the 
Senate  a  most  important  and  impressive 
address  in  which  he  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  our  having  priorities  in  con- 
nection with  our  Federal  expenditures. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  educational  facilities,  class- 
rooms, teachers,  and  also  there  are  many 
unemployed,  and  that  there  are  perhaps 
no  more  Important  programs  or  efforts 
than  those  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion— not  even  the  effort  to  reach  the 
moon.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  fully  agree 
with  him.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  take  care  of  the  neces- 
sities of  mankind  on  this  planet  before 
we  start  reaching  for  the  others,  with 
which  we  can  deal  in  due  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  As  a  member 
of  the  Educational  Subcommittee,  I 
have  been  a  coauthor  of  most  of  the 
educational  bills  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  past  5  years.  They  in- 
clude the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  do  not  think  the 
moon  program  or  any  of  the  other  pro- 
grams has  slowed  up  the  efforts  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that 
many  people  oppose  the  provision  of 
Federal  funds  for  education,  on  the 
theory  that  that  program  would  infringe 
on  their  control,  and  on  many  other 
grounds  totally  unconnected  with  the 
cost  involved  in  the  effort  to  reach  the 
moon.  If  I  thought  the  program  to 
reach  the  moon  would  slow  up  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  would  not 
advocate  a  continuation  of  the  moon 
program.  But  the  editorial  and  the  arti- 
cle I  have  just  now  placed  in  the  Record 
show  that  we  are  already  so  greatly 
committed  to  the  effort  to  reach  the 
moon  that,  in  the  long  run.  there  will  be 
little  change  in  the  cost,  regardless  of 
whether  at  this  time  any  changes  in  that 
program  are  made,  because  the  scien- 
tists are  already  employed  and  the  money 
is  being  spent. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  we  need  to  increase 
our  efforts  to  have  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  provide  adequate  aid  to  educa- 
tion. During  the  previous  Congress,  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  aid-to-education  bill 
bogged  down,  for  the  House  would  not 
agree.  The  House  has  said,  both  last 
year  and  this,  that  scholarships  are 
among  the  things  most  needed.  I  honor 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright] for  the  Fulbright  exchange  plan 
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and  for  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Many  scholarships  should  be 
provided. 

In  connection  with  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  the  effort  to 
make  provision  for  scholarships  lost  by 
a  margin  of  only  two  or  three  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Loans  for  fel- 
lowships are  provided  for;  but  we  should 
have  7,000  fellowships  a  year — that  many 
people  working  on  their  doctorates,  with 
grants  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
We  now  have  1,500  a  year — only  a  small 
beginning. 

I  favor  all  these  educational  pro- 
grams— a  great  Federal  "crash"  pro- 
gram for  education.  I  do  not  think  the 
space  program  is  the  cause  of  our  failure 
to  provide  Federal  funds  for  education. 
The  issue  of  Federal  funds  for  education 
has  been  fought  over  for  20  years  or  so — 
long  before  the  moon  program  was  even 
thought  of.  Yet  we  still  find  the  same 
objections  being  made — although  they 
have  been  made  for  decades — in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  Congress  from  under- 
taking a  real  aid-to-education  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  We  all  recognize 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  all  forms  of  educa- 
tion. He  has  even  gone  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration program  in  urging  an  Im- 
portant piece  of  proposed  legislation  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor — 
the  cold  war  GI  bill — which  would  extend 
to  young  men  who  are  drafted  the  same 
educational  or  similar  educational  op- 
portunities to  those  that  were  afforded 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
veterans  of  Korea. 

But  the  issue  that  I  believe  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  that, 
after  all.  we  have  only  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  spend  on  all  of  our  needs. 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  $5  billion  an- 
nually on  the  space  program,  it  is  Inevita- 
ble that  some  other  domestic  needs  will 
be  neglected.  I  share  the  view  that  we 
could  take  one  or  two  of  those  billions  of 
dollars  and  put  them  into  education.  Into 
accelerated  public  works,  and  into  meas- 
ures which  would  put  our  unemployed 
to  work  and  train  those  who  are  not  ade- 
quately trained  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  jobs.  That  would  be  more  Im- 
portant than  to  have  a  target  date  for 
reaching  the  moon. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  reach  the  moon 
in  1980  instead  of  1970.  Is  the  earlier 
date  and  its  additional  cost  in  billions  of 
dollars  comparable  In  Importance  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  on  earth?  That  is 
the  point  that  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  trying  to 
make — a  view  which  I  share. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  One  of  the 
fmstratlons  that  I  am  sure  I  share  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  that  It  Is 
easier,  relatively,  to  get  money  for  for- 
elgn  aid.  a  trip  to  the  moon,  or  vast  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  $48  to  $50  bil- 
lion, than  it  is  to  get  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  for  domestic  improvements  In  our 
country. 

I  am  coauthor — and  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
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is  also — of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
bill — 700.000  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  arc  unemployed  and 
not  In  school  will  remain  dropouts  be- 
cause their  educational  attainments  are 
so  small.  They  could  be  made  produc- 
tive members  of  society  If  we  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  CCC  to  work  with. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  has  gone  to 
the  House  and  has  there  bogged  down. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  program  re- 
lated to  water  research.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Ander- 
son 1  has  led  the  fight  for  water  research 
and  the  purification  of  water  in  our  coun- 
try. We  are  reaching  the  stage  of  water 
scarcity  all  over  our  covmtry — even  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Such  programs  cost  little  compared  to 
the  defense  program.  They  cost  less 
than  the  proposed  trip  to  the  moon. 
Year  after  year  these  progrsuns  have 
been  urged.  Session  after  session  we 
have  urged  action.  We  pass  the  bills, 
they  cross  the  center  of  the  Capitol,  and 
then  they  die. 

We  need  those  programs.  I  do  not 
believe  the  program  for  the  exploration 
of  space  Is  slowing  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  domestic  programs  are 
slowed  by  Inertia  at  home.  There  is  an 
unwillingness  to  explore.  I  have  sat  as  a 
conferee  in  conferences  with  Members 
who  have  said,  "I  will  not  spend  any  more 
for  new  programs."  We  would  still  be 
vassals  of  England  If  that  attitude  had 
prevailed  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
It  is  distressing  that  so  many  of  these 
things  are  needed  on  the  domestic  front. 
It  is  not  the  exploration  of  space  that 
slows  them  up;  it  Is  the  Inertia  of  the 
human  mind  that  influences  people  to 
be  reluctant  to  embark  on  a  new  program 
when  the  need  is  so  patent. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram is  not  new ;  the  GI  bill  is  not  a  new 
program.  They  represent  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  for  young  people  that 
our  country  has  ever  had.  Yet  we  can- 
not continue  such  programs. 

The  need  for  water  research  is  patent 
everywhere — certainly  everywhere  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  far  more 
difiScult  to  get  a  little  money  for  many 
programs  of  that  kind  than  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  foreign  aid  or  space 
exploration.  Whether  my  views  on  space 
exploration  are  accepted  or  not.  I  am 
for  those  programs,  and  I  shall  flght 
diligently  and  as  long  as  necessary  for 
each  of  those  needed  domestic  programs, 
particularly  those  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  public  health. 

rOREIGM    AID    EETOSMS    A»X    NKZDXO    NOW — NOT 
LATBt 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  his  col- 
leagues on  that  cominittee  for  the  truly 
excellent  report  they  have  filed  on  H.R. 
7885 — the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Time  and  time  again  in  its  report  the 
committee  Is  frank  in  pointing  out  areas 
where  the  foreign  assistance  program 
literally  cries  out  for  changes. 

For  example,  on  page  5  of  the  report, 
the  committee  states: 

The  committee  is  less  impressed  with  the 
case  made  by  the  executive  branch  for  the 


maintenance  of  U.S.  AID  programs,  even  on 
a  small  scale,  in  virtually  every  underde- 
veloped country  In  the  free  world  and  in  a 
few  developed  or  relatively  developed  coun- 
tries. The  committee  sees  little  merit  In  aid 
progranis  whose  sole  or  major  Justification  Is 
the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  "presence"  or  the 
demonstration  of  U.S.  Interest.  It  Is  equally 
unenthuslastlc  about  aid  programs,  both 
military  and  economic,  whose  major  purpose 
is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  Soviet-bloc  aid. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  long  over- 
due. So  are  the  words  contained  In  the 
report  further  down  on  the  same  page: 

Specifically,  the  committee  believes  that 
countries  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries  should 
be  Introduced. 

This  Is  what  I — and  a  small  group  of 
my  colleagues — have  been  urging  for 
years  now. 

The  committee's  report  is  replete  with 
similar  instances  of  deep  soul  searching 
by  the  committee  as  it  studied  the  for- 
eign aid  presentation  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Thus  on  page  8  the  report  states : 

The  conunittee  hopes  through  this  amend- 
ment to  avoid  situations  in  which  loans  are 
made  for  projects  beyond  the  technical  and 
managerial  capacities  of  the  borrowing 
country. 

And  again  on  page  10  the  committee 
stated: 

No  program  of  technical  assistance  shall  be 
undertaken  in  the  absence  of  a  prior  com- 
mitment by  the  recipient  country  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  7  years  unless  the 
program  is  scheduled  for  earlier  completion. 

In  my  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  a  study  of 
U.S.  aid  programs  in  10  Middle  Eastern 
and  African  countries,  I  stated : 

In  the  10  countries  studied,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  there  were  218  separate  technical 
assistance  projects  on  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  subjects.  There  were  in  addition 
projects  for  which  development  loans  were 
made,  as  well  as  local  currency  loans.  Since 
they  involve  so  many  diverse  subjects.  It  is  a 
physical  Impossibility  to  make  certain  that 
their  execution  is  efficiently  carried  out. 
We  are  thus  scattering  our  aid  as  though 
from  a  shotgun  rather  than  concentrating 
more  effort  on  the  fewer  projects  that  need 
more  aid  now. 

Copies  of  my  report  are  available  in 
the  cloakroom. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Its  excellent 
report,  the  Clay  Committee  recommend- 
ed a  maximum  period  of  7  years  for  tech- 
nical assistance  projects — as  did  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— but  the  Clay  Committee  went 
further  and  stated  that  3  years  should 
be  the  average  for  sach  projects. 

At  least,  however,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  made  a 
beginning  In  this  area. 

With  some  of  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  I  find  myself  In 
agreement.  However,  on  some  I  find 
myself  in  total  disagreement  with  the 
committee. 

Thus  beginning  on  page  6  the  commit- 
tee seems  to  be  urging  a  wider  delegation 
of  lending  authority  to  International  de- 
velopment agencies.  In  theory  this  may 
lead  to  objectivity.    But  I  cannot  sup- 


port the  suggestion  since  it  also  leads  to 
a  further  dilution  and  possibly  a  re- 
nunciation of  congressional  responsibil- 
ity and  the  turning  over  to  an  Interna- 
tional agency  the  responsibility  for  lend- 
ing and  spending  U.S.  dollars.  This 
could  be  an  alxiication  of  the  constitu- 
tionally prescribed  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.    I  could  never  support  that. 

Again  on  page  9  the  committee  sup- 
ports Increased  development  grants  to 
Africa.  This  recommendation  I  cannot 
support.  The  Clay  Committee  has 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  African  nations  should 
rightly  rest  on  the  former  colonial  pow- 
ers. I  support  the  Clay  Committee  rec- 
ommendation, and  in  this  case  not  that 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

On  the  same  page  the  committee  sup- 
ports increased  development  grants  for 
the  Near  East.  Having  just  completed 
a  detailed  study  of  our  assistance  pro- 
grams in  10  Middle  Eastern  and  African 
countries,  I  can  categorically  stale  that 
with  the  exception  of  Tunisia  and  Jor- 
dan our  economic  assistance  programs 
in  those  countries  should  not  be  in- 
creased. At  least  that  is  my  view,  which 
I  believe  I  amply  document  In  my  report. 

On  page  11  the  committee  states  that 
the  American-sponsored  universities  in 
Beirut  and  Cairo  are  "spreading  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  culture."  This  statement 
I  dispute.  From  the  study  I  have  made 
I  would  be  more  inclined  to  state  that 
these  two  universities  are  spreading  not 
American  Ideals,  but  the  ideals  and 
thinking  of  President  Nasser.  I  think 
that  no  further  increase  in  funds  for 
these  universities  should  be  made  imtil 
we  are  assured  that  there  is  fxill  aca- 
demic freedom  on  its  campuses.  I  ob- 
ject to  spending  U.S.  tax  dollars  to 
spread  Nasser's  particular  concepts  of 
history  suid  politics. 

On  the  other  hand  I  commend  the 
committee  most  highly  for  its  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  use  of  research 
funds  for  population  control  studies. 
This  too  Is  a  long  overdue  amendment. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the  popula- 
tion explosion  nullifies  whatever  eco- 
nomic gains  are  brought  about  by  our 
aid. 

The  committee  should  also  be  com- 
mended for  its  addition  of  fish  products 
to  the  list  of  Public  Law  480  products. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  the 
use  of  fish  products  to  feed  the  hungry 
peoples  of  the  earth  offers  a  great  poten- 
tial new  food  source.  If  we  could  but 
overcome  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  the 
use  of  protein  concentrate  we  would 
make  a  further  gain  in  discovering  new 
food  sources. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  say  "amen." 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  No  one  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  use  and  acceptance 
of  fish  fiour.  fish  protein  concentrate, 
than  has  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  hope  that  his  ef- 
forts will  be  successful  in  respect  to  hav- 
ing the  agency  which  controls  this 
matter  change  its  policy. 
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In  the  days  ahead,  as  we  debate  this 
most  important  bill,  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  point  to  other  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report, 
which  makes  well-merited  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  U.S.  aid 
program.  The  ones  I  have  already 
pointed  to  should  serve  to  illustrate  the 
high  caliber  of  the  report.  However,  Mr. 
President,  the  time  is  long  past  when 
the  Senate  can,  year  after  year,  con- 
tinue to  denounce  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  AID  program  Is  administered, 
when  Instance  after  instance  of  shock- 
ing waste  in  the  U.S.  AID  program  is 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  authorize  appropriations  at  just 
about  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  year  is  no  exception. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amount  authorized 
for  this  program  in  the  other  body  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram richly.  We  shall  gain  no  friends 
by  being  profligate.  We  shall  only  lose 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  other 
nations  throughout  the  globe.  The  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  raising  the  total 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  U.S. 
AID  program  to  within  $302  million  of 
the  amount  requested,  after  correctly 
pointing  out  where  savings  can  be  made 
by  tightening  the  program,  is  not  only 
extremely  disappointing,  but  also  a  nega- 
tion of  the  committee's  sound  pro- 
nouncements. It  is  a  case  of  not  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  should  have  started  with  the  flg- 
lu'e  authorized  by  the  other  body  and 
taken  a  hard  look  to  see  how  much  low- 
er it  would  be  if  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations were  carried  out. 

With  foreign  aid  being  dispensed  in  79 
countries,  but  with  80  percent  of  it  con- 
centrated in  only  20  countries,  the  time 
has  come  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
our  UJ3.  AID  program  in  the  other 
59  countries  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
our  aid  program  is  really  necessary  to 
each  and  every  one  of  those  countries. 
Are  we  really  doing  our  image  any  good 
in  those  countries,  or  are  we  doing  it 
more  harm  than  good?  Are  we  really 
achieving  something  there  in  behalf  of 
U.S.  security  and  world  peace — the  long- 
presimied  major  objectives  of  our  pro- 
gram? 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  those  ques- 
tions and  give  ourselves  honest  answers, 
because  U.S.  economic  and  military  for- 
eign aid  has  in  the  past  16  years  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  days  before  the  advent  of  these 
programs,  the  arsenals  of  U JS.  diplomats 
abroad  consisted  almost  entirely  of  their 
own  diplomatic  skills,  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  the  logic  and  soundness 
of  the  point  of  view  they  sought  to  con- 
vey. There  was,  of  course,  for  an  un- 
fortunate numbers  of  years,  our  use  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  in  Latin  America,  but 
that  has,  happily,  come  to  an  end.  I  am 
glad  that,  as  a  journalist  and  later  as  the 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  Inter-American  Conference  in 
Montevideo  in  1933, 1  played  a  small  part 
in  bringing  about  this  desirable  reversal 
of  previous  T33.  policy. 


The  role  of  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  AID  programs  was  essen- 
tially a  negative  one.  Both  Houses 
passed  on  appropriations  to  support  the 
embassies  and  their  staffs  abroad.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  Senate  was 
given  the  role  of  advising  and  consenting 
to  treaties  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch.  Essentially  this  latter  function 
is  a  negative  function,  even  granted  the 
power  to  attach  reservations  to  a  treaty. 

But  this  role  of  the  Senate  was  not  al- 
ways thus  confined  or  conceived. 

Initially  our  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended that  the  major  role  in  foreign  re- 
lations should  be  carried  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  The  President's  role  was  in- 
tended to  be  minor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  originally  re- 
ported to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
on  August  6. 1787,  the  treaty  clause  of  the 
proposed  Constitution  made  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  any  participation  by  the 
President  in  the  treatymaking  process. 
The  clause  read : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties,  and  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors, and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  exclusion  of  the  President  from 
the  treatymaking  process  was  urged  by 
those  who  felt  that,  because  treaties  be- 
came, under  the  Constitution,  the  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  the  treatymaking 
process  was  basically  a  legislative  func- 
tion and  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution  giv- 
ing the  President  a  role  in  the  treaty- 
making  process  is  a  unique  clause.  The 
President  is  given  the  power  "by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  be  a  continuous 
process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  treatymaking  process. 

Thus  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federal- 
ist—No.  LXXV: 

The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  hvunan  vir- 
tue which  would  make  It  wise  In  a  nation 
to  commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and 
momentous  a  kind,  as  those  which  concern 
Its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  the  sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created 
and  circumscribed  as  would  be  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Years  later — in  1818 — Rufus  King, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and  who  held  the 
seat  in  the  Senate  now  occupied  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  said  o^i  tiie 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

In  these  concerns  the  Senate  are  the  con- 
stitutional and  only  responsible  counselors 
of  the  President.  And  In  this  capacity  the 
Senate  may.  and  ought  to.  look  into  and 
watch  over  every  branch  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation;  they  may.  therefore,  at 
any  time  call  for  full  and  exact  information 
respecting  the  foreign  affairs,  and  express 
their  opinion  and  advice  to  the  President 
respecting  the  same,  when,  and  under  what- 
ever other  clrcximstances.  they  think  such 
advice  expedient. 

As  the  years  went  on.  the  power  of  the 
Senate  gradually  was  eroded.    But  now 


times  are  different.  Foreign  aid  impels 
each  and  every  Senator  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  his  busi- 
ness and  responsibiUty.  for  he  is  called 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  utilization  of 
large  sums — huge  sums — of  U.S.  dollars 
to  be  given  to  one  nation,  to  be  withheld 
from  another,  to  be  loaned  to  still  an- 
other. 

This  power  must  be  jealously  guarded 
and  carefully  exercised.  It  is  every  bit 
as  important  as  the  Senate's  role  in  ap- 
proving treaties.  In  some  respects  it 
can  be  said  to  l>e  an  even  more  important 
function,  for  its  actions  on  treaties  are 
perforce  such  as  to  amount  to  coming  in 
at  the  landings — approval  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  advance  means  that  the 
Senate  is  coming  in  at  the  takeoff. 

Let  us  take  the  time  to  do  the  job 
right  and  thoroughly. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  I  shall  of- 
fer a  number  of  amendments  designed 
to  strengthen  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Some  of  these  I  have  submitted  already. 
Others  I  shall  offer  in  the  days  ahead. 

Today.  I  shall  conflne  myself  to  dis- 
cussing the  sums  of  U.S.  dollars  involved 
in  the  House-passed  bill  as  opposed  to 
the  amounts  involved  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment. 

I  believe  the  amounts  added  by  the 
Senate  are  a  grave  mistake.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  besetting  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  years  has  been  Its 
lack  of  selectivity.  Thus,  In  the  10  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  African  covmtries  I 
studied  in  fiscal  year  1962,  there  were  at 
least  218  separate  projects.  Surely  In 
the  interests  of  efficiency  some  of  these 
projects — many  of  which  have  been  go- 
ing for  more  than  10  years — could  be 
eliminated  and  millions  of  dollars  saved. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  reject 
the  committee  amendment  without  prej- 
udice to  the  amendments  being  brought 
up  one  at  a  time  and  each  considered  on 
it  merits. 

The  Senate  committee  has.  for  exam- 
ple, increased  title  n  development  grants 
and  technical  cooperation  from  the 
House-granted  figure  of  $217  to  $225 
million — an  increase  of  $8  million.  In 
the  Ught  of  all  these  reports  about  doing 
too  much  for  too  many  too  fast,  is  that 
$8  million  necessary  or  can  the  program 
work  as  well  without  it? 

The  Senate  committee,  as  another  ex- 
ample, has  added  $25  million  to  the  con- 
tingency fund,  making  it  $175  million.  I 
cannot.  Mr.  President,  conceive  of  a 
genuine  emergency  arising  of  sufficient 
importance  that  could  not  be  stemmed 
sufficiently  by  the  President  using  $150 
million  until  the  Congress  can  increase 
that  fund.  Is  the  added  $25  million 
really  necessary?  The  committee  states 
that  in  1962  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
$275  million  from  the  military  assistance 
fimd  to  the  emergency  fund.  In  1963  the 
amount  appropriated  was  more  than  was 
needed. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     Indeed,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  the  Senator 
is  comparing  these  figures  with  the  House 
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figures.  He  is  not  comparing  them  with 
the  administration's  request,  because  in 
each  Instance  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  committee  cut  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  I  know  what  the 
chairman  states  is  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  for  the 
record  state  that  originally  the  admin- 
istration proposed  to  request  approxi- 
mately $4.9  billion.  After  the  Clay  re- 
port was  published,  the  administration 
revised  the  request  to  $4.5  billion,  in 
round  numbers.  They  are  not  the  exact 
figures.  Again  In  round  numbers,  the 
committee  cut  that  amount  another  $300 
million,  to  approximately  $4.2  billion.  So 
it  depends  on  how  one  is  presenting  the 
flg\ires  whether  it  is  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease. We  say  In  the  report  that  we  de- 
creased the  administi^atlon's  request  by 
$300  million. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  welcome  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  applaud  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
having  reduced,  in  Umited  degree,  the 
estimates  of  the  bill  presented  to  it,  but 
I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  how  we 
could  effectively  save  more  money  and 
Improve  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  add  to 
what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  no  secret,  it  is 
the  universal  practice,  without  exception, 
that  in  going  to  conference  with  the 
House,  the  amoimt  Is  still  further  cut. 
The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  a  feeling  we 
should  not  count  on  what  may  happen, 
but  should  act  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
think  should  be  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  "may  happen."  I  say  with  due  defer- 
ence; it  has  always  happened,  and  is 
bound  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  ORUENTNG.  As  another  exam- 
ple, take  the  increase  of  $300  million  for 
military  assistance.  The  House  author- 
ized $1  billion — the  Senate  committee 
increased  it  to  $1.3  billion.  We  could 
save  about  $125  million  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  stop  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  I  am  certain  that  a  military 
assistance  package  of  $1  billion  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  will  suffice. 

This  is  what  I  mean,  Mr.  President,  by 
full  debate.  Let  us  not  adopt  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  Let  us  work  with 
the  House  bUl.  Then  let  us  add  to  it 
those  amendments  which  one  by  one  can 
be  brought  up  by  the  committee  sind  the 
Senate  be  F>ermitted  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENINO.  1  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  E>oe8  the  Senator 
plan  to  object  to  the  usual  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  treated  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  then  be  treated  as  original 
text? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Yes;  I  shall  object 
on  my  own  account  and  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mi:.  MorsiI. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  done  that 
before.  I  think  In  this  particular  case, 
when  there  is  substantial  sentiment  for 
something  like  the  Etouse  bill,  and  when 


each  amendment  should  be  discussed 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  that  is  a 
logical  way  to  achieve  that  objective.  I 
think  it  is  not  in  any  sense  obstructing 
or  slowing  down  the  process,  because  as 
I  understand,  we  woiild  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  each  amendment  and 
go  back  to  the  House  bill.  So  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  is  constructive  and 
will  not  delay  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Both  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  frwn  Oregon, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  leave  for  an- 
other commitment,  I  shall  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request  on  the  bill  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE   subsequently   said: 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  statement.  The  rea- 
son I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  jrleld  is 
that  I  was  in  error  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  discussed  amendments  to  this 
bill.  An  entirely  different  procedure  was 
used  on  the  Senate  amendments  yester- 
day than  the  one  that  is  often  followed 
in  the  Senate.  Instead  of  reporting  a 
series  of  amendments,  the  committee  re- 
ported one  committee  substitute.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  have  the  ccxnmit- 
tee  amendments  considered  en  bloc.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent.  In  cormection  with 
the  procedure  that  was  adopted  yester- 
day, no  objection  is  in  order.  It  was 
made  clear  by  the  Vice  President  and 
other  Senators  who  were  on  the  fioor  at 
the  time  that  the  procedure  adopted  yes- 
terday was  a  perfectly  proper  and  ap- 
propriate procedure.  The  reason  I  rise 
at  this  point  Is  that  I  wish  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  I  left  in  the  record 
a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I  indicated  that 
I  thought  unanimous  consent  would  be 
required  to  treat  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  was  a  highly 
technical  parlisunentary  question.  In 
reading  the  Rxcord  this  morning,  I  foimd 
it  not  too  easy  to  understand  fully  the 
reasoning  of  the  Vice  President,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Parliamentarian.  How- 
ever. I  believe  our  objective  certainly  is 
to  have  every  amendment  fully  discussed, 
and  not  to  be  confronted  with  an  accom- 
plished fact.  This  is  far  too  important 
a  subject  to  be  decided  in  an  offhand 
manner,  a  situation  in  which  millions 
of  dollars  and  Ximdamental  policy  are 
involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
underlining  the  point  that  I  have  tried 
to  make.  All  amendments  are  In  order. 
Any  Senator  may  offer  an  amendment 
without  objection  being  in  order.  Any 
section  of  the  amended  bill  may  be 
amended. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  times, 
certainly  In  my  6  years  of  experience  in 
the  Senate,  when  a  committee  had  made 
a  series  of  changes  in  the  bill  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  single  substitute 
amendment,  instead  of  reporting  several 
amendments  to  be  treated  en  bloc.  But 
I  imderstand  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  done  this  quite 
often. 


Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  checked 
with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  procedure 
followed  yesterday  has  been  followed 
every  year  but  one  during  the  6  years 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
served  in  the  Senate.  That  procedure 
was  followed  in  at  lesist  5  of  those  years. 
It  is  not  a  devious  plan  to  deceive  Sen- 
ators. It  is  a  simpler  way  to  do  it  that 
way  than  the  other  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  have  any 
notion  that  ansrthing  devious  was  being 
done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  usual 
procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  raised 
the  point  was  that  in  connection  with 
most  bills — although  it  is  Indeed  differ- 
ent with  foreign  aid  authorization  bills, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  absolutely  correct  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid  bills,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  handled  in  this  way  in 
5  of  the  last  6  years— on  most  other  bills, 
however,  I  am  sure  he  will  agree,  when  a 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  a 
House  bill,  the  committee  reports  the 
changes  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
committee  amendments,  which  are 
treated  en  bloc.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  procedure  that  has  been  followed 
here.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  de- 
sirable method  of  procedure.  In  fact, 
it  is  probably  more  efficient. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
for  money,  I  can  make  certain  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  sums  recommended 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee can  be  further  reduced. 

In  Brazil,  because  of  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions there,  we  could  save  at  least 
$172.3  million  by  stopping  aid  there. 
Brazil  represents  perhaps  the  most  fla- 
grant example  of  imwilUngness  to  make 
itself  eligible  for  U.S.  aid  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program.  It  has 
welshed  on  every  promise  of  reform. 
We  have  poured  $2^  billion  into  that 
rich  country  and  there  is  next  to  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it.  Yesterday  morning's 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial,  points 
out  clearly  the  long  overdue  and  re- 
peatedly urged  need  for  fiscal  reforms 
in  Brazil.  Until  those  reforms  are  made, 
we  should  stop  all  aid  to  Brazil. 

But  of  course  we  are  not  stopping  all 
aid  to  Brazil,  however  overwhelming  the 
evidence  that  we  should  do  so.  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  I  saw  a  Uttle 
item  on  an  interior  psige  headed:  "AID 
Project  in  Brazil,"  which  says: 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  authorised  an  Alliance  for  Progress  grant 
of  $130,000  to  send  three  engineer- 
technicians  from  the  n.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  assist  In  the  develc^ment  of  hy- 
draulic works  In  northeastern  Brazil  and  to 
train  Brazlltans  in  that  field. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  does  this 
mean?  Is  this  the  beginning  ot  idans 
for  a  multimilllon  dollar  hydroelectric 
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proemm?  Are  we  planning  to  create  a 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  Brazil? 
Are  we  contemplating  one  or  more  multi- 
million  dollar  power  dams  for  Brazil? 
Certainly  this  item  is  highly  suggestive, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  our  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  our  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  and  our 
Appropriations  Committee  looked 
searchlngly  into  what  this  entering- 
wedge  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  hy- 
draulic woiics  in  northeastern  Brazil  and 
to  train  workers  in  that  field,  signifies. 

Unfortvmately.  the  history  of  our  for- 
eign aid  has  been  one  of  making  far- 
reaching  entering -wedge  commitments 
which  may  look  innocent  and  praise- 
worthy enough  at  the  time  but  ulti- 
mately results  in  our  expenditure,  often 
wasteful,  of  millions,  tens  of  millions,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  the  face  of  Brazils 
record  of  broken  promises  and  failure  to 
straighten  out  its  chaos,  we  are  continu- 
ing foreign  aid  in  any  form  is  most  dis- 
turbing. 

In  oil-rich  Libya — which  no  longer 
needs  our  aid — let  us  stop  the  program 
and  save  $12.5  million  there. 

The  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras are  already  cut  from  economic  and 
military  aid,  saving  $51.7  million  and 
$14.4  million  for  a  total  saving  of  $66.1 
million. 

Let  us  stop  aiding  aggressor  nations 
such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt  which  cause 
neighboring  countries,  also  receiving  U.S. 
aid,  to  spend  money  for  armaments 
rather  than  economic  development.  We 
could  save  $140.9  million  and  $198.7  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $339.6  million. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  pour  money 
into  unstable  Syria  which  also  seems 
determined  to  build  up  their  military 
might.    We  could  save  $400,000. 

Prosperous  Europe  can  well  afford  to 
increase  its  military  and  economic  ex- 
penditures by  $899.1  million  to  save  the 
US.  aid  program  that  amount. 

Algeria  amd  Morocco  are  now  bent  on 
wasting  their  energies  and  our  moneys 
on  a  war  threatening  to  spread  into  world 
conflagration.  According  to  press  re- 
leases. Egypt's  Nasser — ^made  bold  by  our 
support  of  his  actions  in  Yemen — has 
sent  military  forces  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  the  Algerian-Moroccan  con- 
flagration. Stopping  aid  to  these  two 
nations  would  save  us  $154.6  million. 

The  Argentine  situation  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  so  unstable — despite  the  state- 
ments that  there  have  been  elections 
there — that  it  would  be  well  worthwhile 
to  halt  further  aid  to  that  country  imtll 
it  Is  politically  on  that  sound  basis  so 
essential  for  economic  development.  If 
aid  to  Argentina  were  stopped  we  could 
save  $156.5  million. 

Theae  few  countries,  where  it  Is  obvi- 
ous that  our  money  is  either  not  needed 
or  being  wasted,  received  in  fiscal  year 
1963  the  grand  total  of  $1,801.1  million. 
Think  of  it — nearly  $2  billion. 
This  amount  should  be  unhesitatingly 
cut  from  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion. 

To  recapitulate.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  could  be  cut  from  the  for- 


eign aid  authorization  bill  on  the  basis 

of  fiscal  year  1963  obligations: 

MUlion 

BrasU tlTa.  S 

Libya 12. 8 

Dominican  Republic Bl.  7 

Honduras 14. 4 

Indonesia 140.  9 

Egypt 198.  7 

Syria .  4 

Europe 899. 1 

Algeria _ 79. « 

Morocco 75. 0 

Argentina. . - 166. 6 

Japan 67.  8 

Total- 1.868.9 

Those  of  US  who  are  in  favor  of  foreign 
aid — who  realize  how  vital  it  is  to  the 
nations  of  the  free  world — can  do  most 
for  that  program  by  transforming  it 
into  a  program  using  a  rifle  approach 
rather  than  a  shotgun  approach. 

Those  friends  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram who  take  the  attitude  that  the 
smallest  criticism  of  the  program — how- 
ever justified — is  sacrilegious  are  doing 
the  foreign  aid  program  a  real  disservice. 

And  the  time  to  improve  the  program 
is  now — not  next  year.  It  is  always  next 
year  with  the  foreign  aid  program — and 
it  has  been  next  year  for  years  and 
years  past. 

How  can  we  defend  voting  huge  svims 
for  a  program  which  reaches  into  at 
least  79  nations  all  over  the  globe  and 
stands  ready  apparently  to  come  Into 
any  newly  formed  country  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence. There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
our  being  In  Africa  with  thousands  of 
men  and  women  flitting  around  from 
one  newly  Independent  country  to  an- 
other offering  our  economic  assistance 
and  plans  and  program  even  before  the 
new  government  can  take  oflBce  and  sta- 
bilize Itself,  as  we  have  also  done  in 
British  Ouiana,  to  our  sorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  rather  aid  the 
unemployed  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  than  the  Negroes  of  Africa.  I 
would  rather  spend  our  funds  in  putting 
our  fellow  Americans  without  jobs  into 
gainful  employment.  Our  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  out  of  funds 
while  countless  good  projects  are  proc- 
essed and  waiting.  They  should  have 
priority  over  increased  aid  to  Africa. 

There  is  one  question  I  wish  answered 
by  those  who  say  that  a  T3S.  "presence" 
is  necessary  and  therefore  an  aid  pro- 
gram Is  needed  In  a  particular  country. 
That  question  is:  How  was  diplomacy 
conducted  abroad  by  our  able  diplomats 
in  the  days  before  aid?  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  diplomats  were  doing  pretty 
well  generally  without  the  use  of  vast 
sums  of  U.S.  funds.  Let  us  stop  using 
dollars  to  take  the  place  of  shrewd  in- 
telligent diplomacy  geared  to  f arsighted 
policies  and  objectives. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  briefly  the 
point  I  have  tried  to  make  in  my  speech, 
which  is  that  we  have  been  confronted  in 
the  last  15  years  with  an  entirely  new 
basic  fact  in  foreign  policy.  Prior  to 
that  time  It  was  assumed,  under  the 
Constitution,  that  the  President  made 
foreign  policy,  and  that  in  certain  limited 


fields,  such  as  in  treatymaking,  the  Sen- 
ate advised  and  consented.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  new  and  unprece- 
dented situation  that  miUions  of  dollars 
are  used  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  Uirough  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Of  course  Congress  Is  responsible  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds.  Therefore  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  a  new  duty 
and  a  new  responsibility,  which  did  not 
exist  before,  to  inject  themselves  much 
more  vigorously  into  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

We  have  a  right  to  study  and  to  know 
where  our  UJS.  dollars  are  going,  and 
whether  they  are  being  used  wisely.  I 
sought  to  point  out  that  there  were  a 
number  of  specific  countries  where,  in 
my  judgment,  we  could  properly  with- 
hold foreign  aid  from  countries  until 
certain  interval  reforms  were  made,  and 
from  countries  which  engaged  in  aggres- 
sive warfare. 

I  prefer  that  approach  to  the  blanket 
approach  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  cutting  off  large  sums  of  money 
without  specifying  where  or  why.  I  have 
in  mind  specific  countries — and  have 
named  than — from  which  we  could  cut 
off  our  foreign  aid.  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  those  countries  will 
be  discussed  individually.  I  believe  it  is 
a  mistake  to  give  foreign  aid  regardless 
of  a  country's  failure  to  make  reforms 
and  regardless  of  whether  it  is  engaged 
in  aggressive  warfare  and  misusing  our 
aid  in  this  manner.  If  we  follow  such  a 
policy  we  will  not  have,  in  my  opinion, 
a  successful  foreign  aid  program,  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  usef  uL 

I  believe  that  foreign  aid  is  desirable. 
It  has  been  a  necessary  program.  I 
think  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  an 
inspired  Idea.  However,  It  has  not 
worked  as  it  should  because  we  have  not 
insisted  on  a  quid  pro  quo,  as  we  have 
the  right  to  insist. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  we  go  into 
a  foreign  covmtry  and  say  to  it,  "You 
must  do  such  and  such,"  we  are  inter- 
fering with  the  sovereign  right  of  a  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  share  that  view  when 
we  are  giving  that  country  our  financial 
and  other  aid. 

No  country  Is  obliged  to  accept  foreign 
aid.  Any  country  can  reject  it  nor  is 
there  any  obligation  for  the  United 
States  to  give  aid  to  any  country.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  right  to  say  to  a  country, 
"You  need  not  accept  our  foreign  aid. 
If  you  do  accept  it.  we  ask  you  to  accept 
It  on  such  and  such  terms."  If  that 
country  does  not  like  our  terms  it  can 
reject  them.  That  is  not  interfering 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
government.  I  feel  that  this  fundamen- 
tal aspect  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  lost  sight  of.  If  the  United 
States  had  kept  it  In  mind,  had  adhered 
to  it  and  made  its  position  unmistak- 
ably clear,  our  program  would  have  been 
far  more  successful  and  at  a  much  lesser 
cost.  It  would  have  obviated  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  confront  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRO  following  the  conclusion 
oi  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OrtjknihcI  an  editorial  en- 
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titled  "Reshaping  Porelgn  Aid,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
October  25,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RxsHAPiira  FoancH  As 

The  administration  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Senate  Vtrelgn  Relations 
Committee.  Not  only  did  the  committee 
rcommend  a  total  foreign  aid  authorization 
of  $4.2  billion — $600  million  more  than  the 
House  haa  approved — but  the  Senators  sub- 
jected the  entire  program  to  a  thoughtful 
scrutiny.  The  report  accompanying  the 
committee's  recommendations  Is  in  most  re- 
spects a  model  of  legislative  responsibility. 

What  lends  weight  to  the  verdict  Is  that  the 
committee's  realistic  dollar  authorization  was 
not  the  reiiUlt  of  a  mood  of  cheerful  assent. 
The  committee  dealt  In  a  hardheaded  way 
with  a  program  that  Is  sometimes  Indiffer- 
ently explained  or  defended.  And  the 
committee's  report  contains  constructive 
recommendations  for  new  approaches  to  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Specifically,  the  committee  felt  tliat  "coun- 
tries which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
■bould  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries  chould 
be  Introduced,  luid  that  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  greatly 
increased  utilisation  of  multilateral  agencies, 
luch  as  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
(tructlon  and  Development,  and  Its  rubsldl- 
arles.  notably  the  International  Development 
Association. " 

The  reacon  why  International  agencies  can 
often  be  more  effective  In  administering  for- 
eign aid  was  set  forth  by  Xugene  Black  In  a 
tutement  quoted  In  the  report: 

"Because  they  are  known  to  have  no  ulte- 
rior motives,  they  can  exert  more  Influence 
over  the  use  of  a  loan  than  Is  possible  for  a 
bllaterlal  lender:  they  can  Insist  that  the 
projects  for  which  they  lend  are  established 
on  a  sound  basis,  and — most  important — they 
can  make  their  lending  conditional  upon 
commensurate  efforts  being  made  by  the 
recipient  country  Itself." 

The  committee's  reoomraendatlon  ties  di- 
rectly In  with  proposals  already  made  to  give 
more  multilateral  direction  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  policy  can  point  the  way 
to  a  far  greater  return  on  the  dollars  Invested 
in  helping  other  countrlee  to  help  thenuelvea. 

On  Fon>e  other  details,  there  can  be  dis- 
agreements with  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation. But  on  large  points  at  dollar 
authorization  and  overall  policy.  Senator 
PrLsaicHT's  committee  offers  the  Senate  a 
solidly  wrought  blU  that  should  be  over- 
whelmingly approved.  That  massive  ap- 
proval will  be  needed  If  the  Senate,  once 
again.  Is  to  rescue  the  foreign  aid  program 
from  the  brutal  damage  attempted  in  Pass- 
man's Oulch. 


THE    KERR-MILLS     ACT— MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  be  famihar  with 
the  differences  of  opinion  current  re- 
garding progress  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  and  voluntary  eflforts  to  provide 
medical  care  for  persons  past  65. 1  invite 
its  attention  to  the  minority  views  set 
forth  in  the  report  Issued  yesterday  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that  evm 
now  it  is  out  of  dat«  with  reference  to 
growth  of  health  insurance.  Yesterday 
the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  reported  that  at  the  end  of  1962, 
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60  percent  of  all  Americans  over  65  were 
covered  by  voluntary  health  plans. 

This  Increase  of  almost  10  percent  in 
coverage  during  a  single  year  dramat- 
ically demonstrates  the  rapid  progress 
being  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<msent  that  a  short- 
ened version  of  the  minority  views  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  concluslan 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  supplementary  views  of 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  be  placed  in  the 
Record  thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MZDICAL  ASSISTANCX  rOS  TBX  ACKD ^THX  KXBR- 

Mnj-s  PaooRAM  1960-«3 — Mnfoarrr  Virws 
OP  Senatos  Evekrt  McKiklet  DxaKSEN, 
Senator  Baut  Oolowater,  and  Senator 
Frank  Carlson 

Improvement  In  methods  of  financing 
medical  care  costs  for  persons  past  65  has 
been  rapid  and  substantial  during  the  past 
several  years. 

This  improvement,  which  has  been  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  has  resulted 
In  part  from  a  continuation  of  higher  in- 
come among  older  people,  in  part  from 
volatile  expanjsion  and  refinement  of  volun- 
tary health  insurance,  in  part  from  develop- 
ment of  public  programs  encouraged  by  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  the  States  and  in  part 
from  continued  growth  of  State  and  local  aid 
programs  which  do  not  employ  Federal  funds. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  evaluate  any  one  of  these  major 
elements  relating  to  medical  care  of  older 
people  without  clear  and  careful  reference 
to  accomplishments  by  the  others.  Tet  this 
is  precisely  what  has  been  attempted  in  the 
majority  report. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  program,  with  which  the  report  is 
concerned,  was  never  expected  "by  itselT'  to 
(xrovlde  the  sole  avenue  for  financing  medi- 
cal care  for  the  Nation's  18  mllllcm  persona 
past  65. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Kzpansion  of  the  medical  care  aspects  of 
the  old-age  assistance  program  by  the  same 
act  indicated  the  desire  of  Ck>ngrcas  to  con- 
tinue medical  aervioes  under  that  program 
to  persons  receiving  cash  public  assistance, 
now  approximately  13  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's over  65  population,  and  to  afford 
greater  flexibility  to  the  States  in  developing 
medical  programs  for  older  people  with  lim- 
ited or  no  resources.  This  action  regarding 
the  OAA  medical  vendor  payment  program 
has  reEUlted  in  this  type  of  benefit  being 
newly  made  available  to  at  least  600,000  F>eo- 
ple  in  11  Jurisdictions  and  in  an  expansion 
of  OAA  coverage  under  such  programs  In  4 
other  States  to  include  the  medically  Indi- 
gent, not  in  need  of  subsistence  payments. 
To  ignore  this,  is  to  leave  out  an  Important 
part  of  the  picture. 

The  majority  statement  falls,  also,  to  taks 
into  account  State  and  local  pro-ams  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  older  persons  wlthoxrt 
Federal  grants.  Conceding  that  information 
about  such  programs  may  be  difficult  to 
assemble,  their  existence  must  be  recognized 
in  any  appraisal  of  medical  care  for  older 
people. 

One  striking  example  In  this  regard  Is  the 
State  of  Oolorado.  It  has  not  «iacted  MAA, 
but  It  does  have  a  medical  care  program. 
State  sapported.  which  as  of  June  80,  1963, 
covered  58.000  persons,  83  percent  of  the 
State's  over  65  population. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  further,  that  the 
Oolorado  State  Legislature,  apparently  on  the 
basis  of  Its  erperlenoe,  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  enactment  of  a  medical  service  pro- 
gram under  the  social  security  system. 


That  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  its 
role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  older  people, 
should  be  disregarded  in  an  appraisal  of  MAA. 
however,  probably  constitutes  the  most  glar- 
ing omission  in  the  majority  statement. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  J.  F.  Poll- 
mann.  Jr.,  director  of  Information  and  re- 
search. Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America,  at  the  end  of  1961,  55  percent  of 
the  people  past  65  had  voluntary  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  report  is  al- 
most 3  years  old.  Since  then  there  has  been 
an  intensive  development  and  sale  of  new 
health  insurance  plans  for  older  people. 

Nor  is  there  substantiation  for  the  claims, 
oft  repeated,  that  those  persons  without 
health  insurance  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

In  reporting  on  a  sin^ey  of  persons  past  65 
conducted  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Ethel 
Shanas,  who  directed  the  study  said: 

"All  persons  who  had  no  health  insurance 
were  asked  whether  they  would  be  Interested 
in  obtaining  coverage.  Half  of  them  said 
they  would  be.  but  that  they  could  not  afford 
It  (34  percent  of  the  total)  or  that  they 
won't  sell  me  any*  (16  percent) .  One-fourth 
said  flatly  'I  don't  want  it."  and  the  same  pro- 
portion said,  I've  never  thought  about  if." 

The  new  insurance  plans,  developed  since 
the  1957  Shanas  study,  undoubtedly  con- 
stitute an  answer  for  the  16  potent  who 
said  "they  won't  sell  me."  Assuming  con- 
tinued validity  of  the  survey's  findings,  this 
would  leave  roughly  one-third  of  the  un- 
insured (one-sixth  of  the  total  over  66  pop- 
ulation )  who  deem  their  own  finances  to  be 
Insufficient  to  permit  purchase  of  inrurance. 
How  nuuiy  of  these  are  now  beneficiaries  of 
old-age  assistance  medical  services.  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  benefits,  ttts  Kerr- 
MUls  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  p  o- 
gram,  and  other  federally  supported  pro- 
grams, woxild  provide  a  valuable  area  for 
study. 

While  there  Is  agreement  that  sonte  older 
people  need  and  should  have  services  related 
to  medical  care  provided  in  part  or  totality 
through  Federal  and  State  funds,  an  at- 
tempt to  appraise  sudi  programs  without 
reference  to  prlvat*  plans  Inevitably  will  be 
deficient. 

That  voluntary  health  Insurance,  supple- 
mented by  public  programs  where  needed, 
is  the  Nation 'B  method  of  choice  for  financ- 
ing major  medical  costs  is  Indicated  by 
congressional  mail  and  the  results  of  polls 
conducted  by  Members  of  Congress. 

Of  33  recent  polls  of  the  constituents 
by  Members  of  Congress  (33  Republicans 
and  10  Democ-ats),  81  produced  majority 
views  against  a  Federal  social  security  sys- 
tem program. 

Connecticut,  whose  MAA  program  Is  the 
object  of  criticism  by  Implication  in  the 
majority  statement,  affords  one  of  several 
instances  wherein  disregard  of  health  insur- 
ance can  be  fatal  to  an  accu'ate  evaluation. 
As  of  now.  85  percent  of  that  State's  65-pIus 
p>opulatlon  has  voluntary  coverage. 

Any  Judgment  regarding  long-term  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Government  with  ref- 
erence to  medical  care  for  older  people  must, 
to  be  moBt  valid,  give  recognition  also  to 
improving  levels  of  Income  among  o'.der  peo- 
ple. They  strongly  suggest  that  the  percent- 
age of  older  people  unable  to  provide  for 
their  own  needs  has  declined  In  recent  years 
and  further  reduction  In  income  deficiencies 
may  be  expected  to  continue  In  the  futtu«. 

Older  people  today  want  to  maintain  their 
own  independence.  Including  the  f  eedom  to 
make  their  own  decisions  as  to  how  money 
available  to  them  shall  be  spent.  Presum- 
ably older  people  of  tomorrow  will  have 
similar  desires  for  individual  freedom. 

These  legitimate  preferences,  coupled  with 
rising    income    patterns    for    older    people. 
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clearly  ruggect  that  Federal  Government  In- 
▼olvement  In  provlalon  of  seryloes  related  to 
medical  care  for  Mnlor  dtlaen*  abould  re- 
main  flexible. 

Certainly  any  ootnpulsory  program,  un- 
related to  need,  would  permanently  freese 
the  Federal  Oovernment'i  role  In  medical 
care  for  Indlvlduala.  It  would  Involve  eerl- 
OU8  dangers  for  the  existing  medical  care 
system  now  based  on  maTlmnm  exercise  of 
private  initiative  and  Individual  responsl- 
bUlty. 

One  of  the  major  programs  to  prevent 
hardship  cases,  of  course,  U  the  medical 
assistance  for  aged  (MAA)  program  created 
by  the  Kerr-MlUs  Act. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  at  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  level  to  nxake  the  MAA  pro- 
gram work.  Possibly  amendments  to  the  act 
will  be  required  to  clarify  and  completely 
implement  congressional  intent. 

Whether  one  approves  or  disapproves  of 
the  approach  envisioned  by  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act.  It  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  As  such,  its 
Implementation  should  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  Federal  ofllclals.  The  negative  tone 
of  the  majority  statement  depreciates  this 
concept  and  thus  tends,  in  itself,  to  help 
create  a  climate  in  which  many  older  people 
may  be  denied  the  services  intended. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  program  will 
work  If  given  full  support. 

XnfWAJUAIfTKD  CONCLUSIONS 

To  conclude,  as  the  majority  opinion  has, 
that  MAA  is  not  working,  will  not  work,  and 
cannot  work  Is  to  form  a  premature  Judg- 
ment based  on  Inadequate  evidence. 

This  prematurity  and  inadequacy  is  re- 
flected repeatedly  in  specific  conclusions  in 
the  majority  views.  It  Is  sufficient  to  cite  a 
few  examples  from  that  opinion's  Introduc- 
tion and  summary. 

The  majority  statement  says  In  part:  "Only 
M  States  and  4  other  Jurisdictions  noiw  have 
the  program  In  operation." 

Actually  six  other  Statee  have  enacted 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  MAA. 
Seven  States,  containing  15  percent  of  the 
people  pttat  66,  have  neither  enacted  legis- 
lation nor  have  it  pending.  These  include 
Texas,  which  Is  awaiting  a  oonftitutional 
referendum  necessary  before  MAA  passage 
and  several  which  have  created  study  com- 
missions to  develop  program  recommenda- 
tions. They  include  two  States  (Indiana  and 
Missouri)  where  legislation  was  enacted  but 
vetoed  by  their  respective  Governors.  They 
also  Include  Ck>lorado  and  several  other  States 
which  reportedly  feel  existing  State  programs 
are  adequate.  If  the  concept  of  State  re- 
sponsibility is  to  continue  to  have  mecming, 
it  would  appear  prudent  that  the  right  to 
exercise  this  Judgment  at  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people  should  b« 
maintained. 

The  majority  opinion  further  says:  "In 
August  of  1983.  only  148.000  people  received 
MAA  assistance — or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  older  citizens." 

The  use  of  monthly  figures,  of  course,  seri- 
ously minimizes  aid  rendered;  approximately 
370,000  received  MAA  during  fiscal  1962-^. 
More  significant  is  the  fact  that  not  all  po- 
tentially eligible  older  people  needed  the 
services.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  approximately  12  percent  of  the  over- 
66  population  were  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  old-age  assistance  program. 

The  implication  that  family  responsibility 
and  "recovery"  programs  are  improper  is 
highly  debatable.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  Kerr-Mills  prohibi- 
tion of  home  liens,  no  recovery  is  permitted 
in  any  State  from  the  older  person  or  spouse; 
it  can  only  be  applicable  to  the  beneficiary's 
heirs.  Whether  this  is  right  or  wrong.  It 
would  appear  appropriate  that  the  decision 
be  made  at  the  State  level.  The  same  logic 
applies  to  the  requirement  that  families  who 
are  fliumcially  able  shoxUd  take  care  of  their 


own  members  before  State  programs  are  in- 
voked. 

The  most  serious  implication  In  this  ma- 
jority quotation,  however,  is  that  "low  us- 
age" automatically  means  "inadequacy." 
This  is  based  on  the  highly  questionable  as- 
sumption that  there  Is  a  vast  unmet  need 
for  medical  care  among  older  people.  It  is 
equally  and  perhaps  much  more  plausible 
that  this  "low  usage"  may  be  due  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  other  existing  mechanisms.  In  fact, 
it  suggests  that  coverage  by  other  programs 
may  be  exceedingly  good. 

The  MAA  record  in  the  Chicago  area  af- 
fords evidence  that  assvunption  of  adequacy 
may  be  the  more  correct  conclusion. 

The  B\ireau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  devel- 
oped what  some  budgetary  experts  regard  as 
a  "liberal  budget"  for  couples  and  individuals 
past  66  for  20  major  cities.  For  couples  in 
Chicago  (the  highest  of  these  20  cities)  it  is 
$3,112  per  year  and  for  individuals  living 
alone,  91336  a  year.  Since  the  budgets,  re- 
spectively, include  $160  and  (90  for  gifts  and 
contributions  and  assume  rental  of  living 
quarters  (most  older  couples  and  many  single 
persons  past  66  own  their  own  homes) ,  it 
appears  reasonable  in  terms  of  the  BLS 
budget,  which  may  be  high,  to  assume  that 
$3,000  and  $1,800  constitute  adequate  or 
more-than-adequate  incomes. 

Under  Illinois  MAA.  individuals  who  do 
not  have  other  resources  available  to  them 
are  eligible  for  benefits  if  their  income  is 
below  $1,800.  The  maximum  Income  require- 
ment for  a  couple  to  be  eligible  is  $2,400 
per  year.  Apparently  Illinois  State  officials 
and  the  leglslatiue  felt  this  was  a  more  ac- 
curate determination  of  adequacy  than  the 
BLS  budget.  Whether  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture took  homeownershlp  and  other  factors 
into  consideration  in  arriving  at  this  income 
figure  is  not  clear,  but  presumably  they  gave 
careful  consideration  to  all  factors  In  the 
situation  of  the  State's  older  population. 

In  any  event,  by  whichever  standard  is 
used.  It  wovild  appear  that  the  vast  majority 
of  older  persons  in  the  Chicago  area  whose 
inctxnes  might  be  termed  "inadequate,"  are 
eligible  for  MAA. 

The  fact  that  "only"  (to  use  a  word  oft 
repeated  in  the  majority  views)  6,474  MAA 
applications  were  approved  and  "only"  3,039 
were  denied,  withdrawn  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  in  Cook  County  (of  which  Chicago 
Is  the  county  seat) ,  during  the  first  23 
months  of  the  program's  operation,  reinforces 
the  view  that  the  alleged  unmet  need  has 
often  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Another  quote  from  the  majority  state- 
ment says :  "Except  for  those  four  States  hav- 
ing comprehensive  programs  (Hawaii,  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  York,  and  North  Dakota) 
benefits  are  nominal,  nonexistent,  or  Inade- 
quate." 

Whether  a  program  is  "comprehensive," 
"intermediate,"  or  "minimal"  is  based  on 
definitions  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the 
type  of  services  provided.  According  to  these 
definitions,  which  are  set  forth  In  the 
majcvlty  report,  the  administration  social 
security  financed  proposal  would  qualify  as 
a  "minimal"  program,  unless  one  regards 
services  by  interns  and  residents  In  tecu:hlng 
hoepltals  and  services  by  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  radiologists,  and  physlatrlsts  in 
the  hospital  as  fulfilling  the  qualification  re- 
garding "physician  services." 

The  significant  fact  is,  however,  that  there 
is  no  real  evidence  for  Jumping  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  "minimal"  standards  ac- 
cording to  these  definitions  can  be  equated 
with  inadequacy.  The  type  of  benefits  can- 
not be  Isolated  from  other  medical  programs 
In  the  State.  Tennessee,  for  example,  con- 
tains no  provision  for  physician  services  in 
Its  BIAA  pnsgram.  An  agreement  by  the  Ten- 
nessee physicians  voluntarily  entered  Into 
and  insisted  upon  by  them,  however,  assures 


such  serrlees  to  all  hospitalized  persons  un- 
able to  pay.  In  a  similar  way  all  of  the 
States  (six)  referred  to  In  the  majority  state- 
ment as  omitting  nursing  home  care  do  pro- 
vide such  services  when  needed  through  their 
OAA  programs. 

Another  nxajorlty  statement  quotation  says; 
"Five  States.  California,  New  York.  Massachu 
setts.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  exam- 
ple, received  88  percent  of  all  Federal  MAA 
funds  distributed  from  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram through  December  31,  1962,  although 
those  five  States  have  only  32  percent  of  the 
Nation's  elderly  people.  New  York  alone,  with 
10  percent  of  the  Nations  elderly,  received 
42  percent  of  this  total." 

The  five  States  referred  to  have  66  per- 
cent of  the  over-66  population  in  States 
with  MAA.  They  are  urban.  Industrial  States 
which  tend  to  greater  use  of  assistance  pro- 
grams. Since  they  are  among  the  States  with 
the  highest  total  and  aged  population,  high- 
est medical  costs,  and  highest  utilization 
patterns,  their  share  of  Federal  medical 
funds  will  always  tend  to  be  greater  than 
their  share  of  the  population. 

A  final  example  from  the  majority  state- 
ment says:  "Cumbersome  Investigations  of 
eligibility,  plus  the  requirement  In  most 
States  that  resources  of  an  older  person  must 
be  depleted  to  a  point  of  near  dependency, 
have  further  reduced  participation." 

The  undocumented  charge  regarding  eli- 
gibility investigations,  if  true,  could  easily 
be  resolved  by  adoption  of  an  tmnendment  to 
the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  Introduced  by  Senator 
DixKssN  (and  previously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) or  a  similar  change  In  the  basic  law. 

A  simple  review  of  current  eligibility  re- 
quirements In  the  several  States  with  MAA 
programs  In  operation  or  under  development 
and  a  relating  of  such  requirements  to  aver- 
age per  capita  incomes  and  living  costs  in 
each  will  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
charge  that  "most  States"  require  reduction 
of  BiAA  beneficiaries  to  a  "state  of  near  de- 
pendency." 

It  should  be  noted  further,  with  reference 
to  this  particular  point  and  the  entire  ma- 
jority statement,  that  careful  examination 
of  future  developments  under  MAA,  possible, 
probable,  and  certain,  unfortunately  has 
been  given  little  attention.  A  number  of 
States  have  and  will  have  under  considera- 
tion improvements  regarding  benefits,  eli- 
gibility requirements,  and  other  facets  of 
Kerr-Mllls  operation.  Among  plans  recent- 
ly approved  by  State  legislatures,  but  not 
yet  in  operation,  are  some  which  Introduce 
new  concepts. 

MAA  INNOVATIONS   SHOXH^D   BS   KNCOUKAGKO 

One  Innovation  Is  the  proposed  plan  by 
South  Dakota  to  purchase  voluntary  health 
Insurance  for  persons  who  qualify  under  the 
State's  MAA  program.  Although  spokesmen 
for  South  Dakota  discussed  this  plEin  with 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
officials  at  length  prior  to  adopting  the  leg- 
islation, as  of  October  10  approval  by  HEW 
was  not  yet  forthcoming. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  that  States  be 
free  to  purchase  voluntary  health  insurance 
for  MAA  beneficiaries.  Encouragement  ot 
this  type  of  approach  certainly  would  be 
appropriate  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  ftU 
others  interested  in  adequate  medical  service 
for  older  people. 

CX>NCLt7SION 

In  conclusion.  It  would  seem  that  the  ma- 
jority opinion  that — "The  evldenoe  available 
after  3  years  of  Kerr-Mllls  operation  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  the  oongresslonal 
Intent  has  not  and  will  not  be  realised  "— 
will  not  stand  up  under  even  the  most  casual 
review. 
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The  fact  that  much  of  the  data  used  In 
tb«  majority  statement  is  based  on  a  period 
when  many  States  were  getting  started  and 
some  were  engaged  in  perfecting  plans  au- 
thorized, but  yet  to  be  Inaugurated,  under- 
scores the  Inconcluslveness  of  the  evidence 
presented  therein. 

It  bears  repeating,  further,  that  the  pre- 
ferred method  of  most  Americans  for  meet- 
ing the  majc»'  costs  of  medical  care  is  voltm- 
tary  health  Insurance.  This  is  true  of  both 
young  and  old.  This  pr«ferenoe  should  b« 
encouraged. 

Because  availability  of  adequate  income 
wherever  possible  constitutes  the  best  way 
to  exprees  such  encouragement,  the  highest 
priority  In  Federal  Government  policies  re- 
lating to  older  people  should  be  those  aimed 
St  Improving  Income  and  at  preserving  the 
dollar's  value  so  such  Improvements  will  have 
maximum  beneficial  effect. 

EvKRXTT  McMnnxr  DnucsEN. 

BaKST  OOLOWATBt. 

FSAMK  OuMom. 
SupruEMXNTAi.  Vixws  ov  Senator  Hixam  L. 

FONO 

It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  Hawaii's  medical 
saslstance  for  the  aged  program  described  as 
one  that  provides  comprehensive  services. 
It  reflects  the  firm  desire  of  Hawaii's  cltlnens 
to  adequately  care  for  their  elders.  It  would 
tppe&r  that  all  States  could  do  likewise  In 
keeping  with  their  own  unique  needs  and 
resources. 

The  comments  In  the  minority  views  with 
reference  to  the  prematurity  of  any  current 
judgment  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  appear  to  be 
well  taken.  The  program  Is  new.  Despite 
tbe  comparative  Bp>eed  with  which  most 
States  have  taken  action  to  effect  Its  pur- 
poses, more  time  and  experience  with  tbe 
various  programs  and  their  continuing  Im- 
provements would  seem  desirable  before  seri- 
ously considering  abandonment  of  the  con- 
cepts of  Federal  aid  on  which  {M-eeent  law  Is 
based. 

It  Is.  nonetheless,  fitting  that  both  major- 
ity and  minority  views  consider  the  pos- 
tiblllty  of  some  changes  in  the  Kerr-MlUs 
Act 

This  coincides  with  my  rHm  that  addi* 
ttonal  leglslatlOD  Is  needed.  While  persist- 
ing Id  the  opinion  that  the  proposal  Jointly 
sponsored  by  Senators  Saltonstaix,  Azkzn. 
Scott,  Boocs.  Paocrr.  Cotton,  and  myself 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  contains 
the  most  desirable  elements  for  such  legis- 
lation, it  should  be  recognized  that  Kerr- 
Klils  Act  amendmenu  along  such  lines  might 
be  a  satisfactory  leg^lslatlve  avenue  for  their 
socompllshment. 

This  plan,  baaed  on  sharing  of  coat  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  with  tbe  advan- 
tages of  State  administration,  gives  three 
choices  to  all  persons  over  66  whose  annual 
income  for  Federal  tax  purposes  Is  below  spec- 
ified levels.  The  choices  would  give  bene- 
ficiaries an  option  to  chooee  ( 1 )  a  diagnostic, 
preventive,  short-term  Illness  plan,  (2)  a 
long-term  Illness  plan,  or  (3)  private  health 
Insurance. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  desirability  of 
such  an  approach  be  reitvated  as  a  part  of 
this  document. 

The  recurring  suggestion  In  the  majority 
report  that  social  sectirlty  financing  Is  de- 
■irable  impels  me  to  oomment. 

Social  security  financing  of  medical  care 
for  tbe  aged  is  grossly  iinfair.  It  would  put 
the  burden  very  heavily  on  wage  earners  re- 
gardless of  their  Income  or  ability  to  pay. 
The  $5.200-a-yeRr  clerk  would  pay  as  much 
social  security  tax  as  the  $50,000  corporation 
president. 

It  would  be  especially  hard  on  young  peo- 
ple, struggling  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  ed- 
ucate their  children  and  protect  them  cur- 
rently with  medical  Insurance,  to  be  forced 
to  shoulder  at  the  same  time  the  tax  for 
hospital  insurance  for  the   aged.     Through 


aU  their  wofklng  years.  Amsrlea's  working 
men  and  women  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
a  social  security  health  insurance  tax.  yet 
receive  none  of  the  benefits  for  themselves 
vmtil  they  reached  age  65.  Should  they  die 
before  age  68,  they  would  receive  nothing  for 
all  their  payments. 

Social  security  taxation  for  aged  health 
Insurance  Is  a  very  regressive  tax.  hurting 
most  those  In  the  lowest  wage  brackeU. 
About  60  percent  of  America's  workers  earn 
wages  of  $6.(XX)  a  year  or  less. 

Under  the  social  security  financed  Insur- 
ance plan  of  th9  administration,  even  those 
of  the  blind,  the  handicapped,  the  domestic 
workers,  and  the  farmworkers  who  pay  social 
security  taxes  would  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
health  care  of  the  well  to  do. 

Meantime,  40  percent  of  all  taxable  In- 
come In  the  United  States  on  which  no  so- 
cial security  tax  is  levied  would  escape  any 
responsibility  whatsoever  to  help  In  this 
problem.  Including  the  income  of  9  million 
American  workers  not  In  the  social  security 
system. 

In  October  1062,  the  HawaU  Medical  Service 
Association  Informed  toe  that  the  medlcai 
benefits  proposed  under  the  administra- 
tion's social  security  plan  could  be  offered  In 
Hawaii  for  each  senior  citizen  at  an  esti- 
mated $7.10  per  month,  or  $85.20  per  year. 

Under  the  administration's  proposed  sodal 
security  tax  plan,  an  employee  earning 
$5,200  annually,  which  is  tbe  maximum  sal- 
ary to  be  taxed,  would  pay  $27.60  a  year 
more  than  the  tax  he  now  pays  under  social 
security.  If  an  employee  age  20  would  de- 
posit this  $27.50  In  an  Insured  savings  and 
loan  association  each  year  for  45  years  at 
4% -percent  Interest  compounded  quarterly 
(this  rate  Is  common  In  Hawaii  and  west 
coast  States),  he  would  have  a  nest  egg  of 
$4,093.78  at  age  65. 

If  he  continued  to  invest  the  $4,093.78  at 
4% -percent  interest  compounded  quarterly, 
he  could  pay  for  an  excellent  medical  care 
insurance  policy  with  the  $197.94  in  Interest 
on  his  savings  each  year  and  get  better  cov- 
erage than  the  administration's  plan  would 
provide.  Or.  he  could  buy  the  benefits  of 
tbe  administration  plan  for  $86.30  and  still 
have  $112.74  left  over. 

Most  startling  of  all,  after  he  died,  his 
nest  egg  of  $4,093.78  would  go  to  his  family. 
Should  he  die  before  age  65,  say  at  age  60, 
his  family  would  inherit  his  savings  of 
$3,126.16.  Under  the  administration  plan 
he  would  build  no  nest  egg.  Actually,  the 
administration  would  have  oonsxuned  his 
goose. 

As  one  who  voted  for  the  Kerr-Mllls  law 
in  1960  and  who  has  cosponsored  an  excellent 
voluntary  health  insurance  plan  for  those 
aged  persons  not  eligible  for  Kerr-Mllls  or 
old-age  assistance,  I  believe  there  are  better 
ways  than  the  social  security  plan  of  the 
administration  to  meet  the  remaining  prob- 
lem. 

All  of  us  want  to  make  sure  proper  medical 
care  Is  received  by  our  elderly  dtlaens.  those 
who  arrived  on  this  earth  before  us  and  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much. 

As  they  reach  their  sunset  years,  and  as 
others  reach  them  tomorrow,  next  year,  and 
in  the  years  to  come,  their  security  and 
dignity  are  on  our  conscteBoe. 

Now  in  the  twilight  of  their  years,  some  of 
our  senior  cltlxeas  are  In  need  of  assistance. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  they  enjoy  their  re- 
maining years  in  peace  and  dignity,  not  aa 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  as  free 
citizens,  able  to  live  their  lives  In  gracious 
ful&llment.  As  the  administration  plan  Is 
woefully  Inadequate,  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  explore  better  ways  to  meet  the 
need. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Now  that  we  are  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  a 


good  deal  ot  speculatkm  about  the  iched- 
iile  from  now  on  and  what  one  hopes  will 
be  the  teminattoii  of  the  seMlon.  I  am 
^bMxvlr  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Friday 
will  be  the  first  of  Norember.  If  mw 
arithmetic  is  correct,  there  will  be.  aU 
together,  about  35  or  36  leclalattre  shop- 
ping days   before  Christmaa  wedL 

So  I  took.  It  upon  mys^  to  oonf  er  with 
the  majority  leader  tills  afternoon  wtth 
respect  to  the  calendar  from  here  on. 
I  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  election 
days  in  Noronber,  one  in  Texas  and  one 
in  Kentucky,  in  case  Senators  have  iMt 
voted  absentee  ballot  and  would  want  to 
leave  the  Senate,  and  if  there  were  yea- 
and-ruiy  votes,  they  would  not  be  prej- 
udiced by  that  fact. 

It  has  been  customary  to  have  no 
real  business  (m  Veterans  Day.  the  11th 
of  Novonber.  Then  comes  llianksKiT- 
ing.  and  finally  oomes  that  red  letter  day 
on  the  calendar — Christmas. 

We  have  discussed  the  subject  at  some 
length,  and  I  now  aadc  the  majority 
leader  whether  he  has  in  mind  at  least  a 
tentative  schedule  for  the  guidance  and 
benefit  of  Senators  and  the  country,  and 
also  for  our  friends  in  the  press  gallery. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assmne  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  had 
the  same  pressure  directed  against  him 
that  has  been  directed  against  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Precisely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  go  over  from  Friday. 
November  8.  to  Tuesday,  November  12. 
In  that  way,  Veterans  Day  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  Senate  will  go  over  from  Wednes- 
day, November  27,  to  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 29.  for  either  a  pro  forma  meeting  on 
that  Friday  or  for  the  passing  of  legisla- 
tion as  to  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
question,  and  from  Friday,  November  29, 
to  Tuesday,  December  3 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  take  care 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  falls  on 
TTiursday.  November  28. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   That  is  correct. 

■nien  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  stand  In  recess  or  will  operate  on  a 
3-day  adjournment  basis  between  Fri- 
day, December  20,  and  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 2.  "Hie  Senate  will  reconvene  at  noon 
on  January  2  and  will  complete  the  Ist 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  at  noon  the 
next  day.  January  3.  If  business  is  still 
pending,  the  Senate  will  adjourn  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  as  it  is  required  to  do,  and 
will  convene  for  the  opening  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  at  12:01 
pjn. 

So  far  as  voting  in  Texas.  Kentucky, 
and  elsewhere  Is  concerned,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  accommodate  Senators  from 
those  States  to  the  extent  that  no  votes 
will  be  taken  on  those  days. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  By  the  way,  the  elec« 
tion  In  Kentucky  will  be  on  November  S. 
In  Texas,  there  will  be  a  cangressional 
decticm  and  also.  I  think,  local  elections 
on  November  9,  which  falls  on  a  Satur- 
day.   

Mr.  MANSFIELDl  The  program  I 
have  outlixwd  win  accommodate  that 
situation. 

Mr.  KRKSEN.  Tbe  program  the  ma« 
Jortty  leader  has  outlined  would  provide 
a  respite  from  December  20  to  January 
2,  which  would  be,  I  expect.  13  days,  and 
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would  coiutitute  the  vacation .  I  take  it. 
for  the  1st  seaslon  of  the  88th  Congress, 
In  which  to  receive  Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  are  not  playing 
Santa  Claus  but  are  facing  up  to  the 
practicalities  of  a  situation  which  we 
know  will  develop.  But  this  is  as  nice  a 
way  as  any  to  tell  Senators  that  we  an- 
ticipate we  shall  be  In  session  until  the 
legal  time  limitation  for  the  Ist  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  and  that  outside 
of  the  days  which  have  been  announced 
this  afternoon,  they  can  expect  no  re- 
spite. I  think  this  is  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  them  to  wear  the  right  kind  of  un- 
derwear and  to  prepare  for  the  right  kind 
of  winter — a  cold  one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  left  intact 
my  supernal  powers  as  a  forecaster,  be- 
cause I  have  Insisted  repeatedly,  during 
the  last  few  months,  that  Senators 
should  provide  themselves  with  Christ- 
mas trees  for  Washington.  Obviously. 
It  is  quite  decorous  and  in  order  and. 
fiirther,  proper  to  set  up  Christmas  trees 
as  early  as  December  20.  when  the 
Christmas  recess  will  begin.  For  that.  I 
am  deeply  grateful. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  For^n  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  confused  by  one  of  the  theses  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUENnvc]. 
He  stated,  as  I  gathered,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has.  In  some  sense,  usurped  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy,  as  was  Intended,  the  Senator  says. 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  Yet  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech  he  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  Senate  should  follow  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  all  of  Its  rec- 
ommendations, rather  than  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  means  to  oust  both 
the  Senate  committee  and  the  President 
frc«n  determining  these  matters  or  not; 
but  I  am  sure  that  is  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator Intended. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  clarify 
my  Intention? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  tried  to  make  two 
points.  One  was  that  since  the  advent 
of  large  sums  of  money  as  an  Instnunent 
of  foreign  policy,  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  Marshall  plan.  Congress 
should  assume  a  more  active  position  in 
shaping  foreign  policy  and  not  feel  that. 
as  traditionally,  foreign  policy  should  be 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  White  House. 
That  was  one  point. 

The  other  point  was  that  I  felt  the 
House  had  done  in  effect  what  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not 
recommend  specifically,  but  whose  stric- 
tures and  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  in  Its 
report  on  the  bill  should  have  led  It  to 
do.  In  other  words,  I  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee report  made  some  excdloit  criti- 


cisms and  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments, but  did  not  implement  those  criti- 
cisms and  recommendations  by  saying, 
"Consequently,  to  correct  these  short- 
comings, such  and  such  sums  can  be 
eliminated."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  did  not  present  the  fine  arguments 
the  Senate  committee  did;  nevertheless, 
the  House  acted  as  I  feel  the  Senate  com- 
mittee should  have  acted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  its  usual  far- 
seeing  way,  the  House  used  a  meat  six 
on  the  amount. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  It 
should  not  have  used  a  meat  ax.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  prepared  to  wield  a  scalpel,  and 
detailed  how  It  should  be  wielded  but 
never  actually  Inserted  it  in  the  flesh. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said, 
the  fate  of  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  com- 
mittee of  conference.  So  I  do  not  think 
we  can  say  that  there  will  not  be  any 
improvements,  even  along  the  line  he 
discerns. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  the  Senator  made  as  to 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  there  is  some  distinction  between 
policymaking  as  a  broad  policy  as  dls- 
tlng\ilshed  from  the  administration  of  a 
program  such  as  this.  Apparently  some 
members  of  the  committee — I  do  not  say 
this  with  regard  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska — believe  they  can  administer  this 
program  better  than  the  administration 
itself  can  do  It.  They  well  might  do  that. 
However.  I  think  that  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion, too. 

Really,  I  believe  the  principal  criticism 
by  members  of  the  committee  was  of  the 
administration  of  the  program  rather 
than  of  the  broad  policy  of  what  it  seeks 
to  accomplish  and  what  its  objectives 
are,  which  I  feel  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  those  crit- 
icisms could  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
directive  to  the  administration  to  make 
such  changes  as  would  conform  to  those 
very  valid  criticsms. 

I  think  possibly  the  inclusion  of  one 
sentence  to  that  effect  might  have  elim- 
inated all  question  I  had  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  committee's  action 
and  the  committee's  word.  In  other 
words.  If,  after  making  these  criticisms, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
seen  fit  to  say,  "We  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  appropriate  cuts  in  line 
with  these  criticisms,"  that  would  have 
been  appropriate  and  logical.  In  short. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  very  useful 
if  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
had  been  somewhat  more  specific.  How- 
ever. I  emphasize  that  if  these  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out,  I  think  that 
will  be  very  helpful,  indeed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Phillips,  president  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters,  in  which  she  discusses  this 
program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

LsAcxTZ  or  WoMKN  Voms 

or  THz  UNinm  Statks. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  12, 1963. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FXTLBUGHT, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob  Pltlbkioht:  League  of 
Women  Vetera  testimony  In  support  of 
foreign  economic  aid  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ck>mmlttee  in 
June,  but  we  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
now  In  view  of  the  present  plight  of  the 
Foreign  Aaslstanoe  Act  of  19S3.  League 
members  have  been  following  the  various 
steps  of  congressional  action  during  the 
summer.  They  regretted  the  cute  propoeed 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
then  were  shocked  by  the  further  slashes 
made  by  the  House  as  a  whole  on  August  23. 

Writing  on  behalf  of  league  members  all 
over  the  country,  I  urge  that  you.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, consider  very  seriously  restoring  ade- 
quate authorizations  for  funds.  The  House 
cuts  concerned  several  categories  of  aid,  but 
we  are  especially  worried  about  the  1160 
million  cut  In  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  $160  million  cut  in  Alliance  for  Prog- 
rees.  These  are  basic  economic  development 
programs  with  prior  authorizations  that 
should  have  been  respected.  We  were,  and 
are,  convinced  that  the  adminlatratlon  re- 
quest* were  suitable  and  necessary  for  de- 
velopment lending  to  countries  able  and 
ready  to  utilize  such  loans,  azul  for  carrying 
out  our  Latin  American  commitments. 

We  understand  that  your  committee  has 
already  tentatively  cut  from  the  foreign  aid 
requests  some  $300  million  more  than  the 
House  Foreign  Affaln  Coounlttae.  We 
especially  deplored  the  cut  in  the  AUianoe 
for  Progress  social  progress  trust  fund,  from 
$200  to  $175  million.  We  iirge  you  now  to 
review  yoxir  recommendations  and  to  submit 
the  most  favorable  report  on  which  you  can 
reach  agreement.  Only  thus  will  the  event- 
ual compromise  In  conference  have  a  chance 
of  being  somewhere  between  admlnlstraUon 
requests  and  the  Inaedquate,  Hotise  ap- 
proved authorizations. 

Opportunity  to  save  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram from  grave  damage  now  rests  with  the 
Senate — more  immediately  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee.  We  find  It 
hard  to  imderatand  why  the  passage  of  a 
sound  foreign  aid  bill  should  be  such  a 
struggle — why  reluctant  and  halfhearted 
approaches  should  be  made  to  programs  that 
have  so  greatly  served  the  security  and  oo- 
heslveness  of  the  free  world.  We  hope  your 
committee  will  reaffirm  the  objectives  of 
foreign  economic  aid  and  recommend  au- 
thorizations for  stronger,  not  weaker,  imple- 
mentation of  those  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Msa.  ROBBBT  J.  Phiujps. 

President. 
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PRANCE  AND  THE  WESTERN 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  discuss  a  subject  not 
directly  related  to  the  pending  bill.  I 
understand  that  Senators  who  wished  to 
discuss  the  foreign -aid  bill  today  have 
now  concluded  their  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  heart- 
ening developments  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  witness  vas  a  speech  by  Chan- 
cellor Elrhard.  of  the  West  German  Re- 
public, on  Sunday;  and  at  this  time  I 


wish  to  make  comments  on  the  attitude 
of  the  French  toward  the  Western  Alli- 
ance. 

In  his  press  conference  of  July  29. 
President  de  Gaulle  made  certain  gen- 
eral statements  which  Prance's  friends 
and  allies  can  heartily  endorse.  The 
General  also  made  certain  observations, 
both  general  and  specific,  which  are  dis- 
appointing and  perplexing  to  France's 
NATO  partners.  There  is  a  tone  of  re- 
crimination in  General  de  Gaulle's  re- 
marks, of  doubt  and  mistrust  as  to  the 
motives  and  objectives  of  American  pol- 
icy. It  is  this  mistrust  that  disturbs 
Prance's  partners  and  weakens  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  It  is  Important,  there- 
fore, that  the  suspicions  that  now  divide 
us  be  discussed  and  debated  in  all  their 
particulars,  with  a  view  toward  restoring 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Western 
Alliance. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  Chancellor 
Erhard  on  Sunday  did  a  great  deal  in 
this  particular,  in  regard  to  Germany's 
part  in  the  Western  Alliance. 

In  his  statement  of  July.  President  de 
Gaulle  set  forth  certain  basic  principles 
that  comport  entirely  with  the  views  of 
the  United  States  that  "the  fundamental 
factors  of  French-American  relations  are 
friendship  and  alliance";  that  this 
friendship  is  "an  outstanding  psychologi- 
cal reality  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  two  countries";  that  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  an  "elemental  necessity"  and 
that  within  it  France  and  the  United 
States   have  a   "capital   responsibility." 

These  broad  principles  are  as  valid  in 
content  as  they  are  eloquent  in  expres- 
sion. President  de  Gaulle  is  also  correct 
in  warning  us  against  "depicting  each 
scratch  as  an  incurable  wound."  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  appropriate  for  us 
to  remind  France  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  that  a  viable  al- 
liance depends  on  common  p>olicies  as 
well  as  common  objectives,  on  coopera- 
tion in  fact  as  well  as  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple. If  the  Western  Alliance  Is  to 
remain  strong  and  united,  it  must  be 
built  on  more  than  bonds  of  friendship 
and  high  regard.  It  requires  working 
agreements  for  political  consultation  and 
the  command  and  disposition  of  military 
forces,  for  economic  cooperation  and  the 
lowering  of  trade  barriers. 

It  is  on  this  level  of  practical  coopera- 
tion that  French  policy  has  been  deeply 
disappointing  to  Prance's  allies.  It  Is 
a  policy  which,  if  long  continued,  could 
lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  Western 
Alliance,  not  by  open  repudiation  but  by 
abnegation  In  detail. 

In  a  meeting  at  Harvard  University 
last  spring,  a  distinguished  young  pro- 
fessor of  politics  told  me  that  I  had  made 
what  he  called  a  "useful  and  necessary" 
effort  to  understand  what  Is  going  on 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  urged  me  to 
make  a  similar  effort  with  regard  to 
Prance.  I  believe  this  suggestion  was  en- 
tirely appropriate.  It  is  certainly  Im- 
portant for  Americans  to  make  an  effort 
to  understand  the  political,  military,  and 
historical  motivations  of  current  French 
policy.  It  Is  no  less  Important  for  France 
to  make  a  commensurate  effort  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  and  objectives  of 
American  policy. 


A  meaningful  dialog  between  France 
and  the  United  States  must  begin 
with  an  examination  of  the  profound 
impact  on  both  countries  of  the  events 
of  the  last  25  years. 

Prance,  as  President  de  Gaulle  pointed 
out  on  July  29.  was  "materiaUy  and 
morally  destroyed  by  the  collaptse  of 
1940"  and  by  the  discreditable  Vichy  In- 
terlude. Following  the  liberation.  Prance 
was  beset  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic weaknesses  at  home  and  by  the 
long  and  fruitless  struggles  In  Indo- 
china and  Algeria.  All  this  time  France 
was  forced  into  a  relationship  of  military 
and  economic  dependence  on  the  United 
States,  a  deeply  humiliating  experience 
for  a  great  and  proud  nation.  Since 
General  de  Gaulle's  return  to  power  in 
1958,  France,  with  astonishing  speed, 
h£is  recovered  her  political  stability, 
ended  the  colonial  wars,  and  returned 
to  vibrant  economic  health. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  resurgence. 
Prance  has  ended  her  economic  depend- 
ency on  the  United  States  and  reassert- 
ed herself  with  vigor  and  confidence  as 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
These  developments  are  as  welcome  to 
the  United  States  as  they  are  to  Prance, 
but  the  memory  of  defeat  and  depend- 
ency remains  and  one  perceives  In  cur- 
rent French  policy  an  excess  of  pride 
and  assertiveness  that  Is  entirely  natural 
for  a  great  nation  which  was  struck  down 
and  has  only  recently  recovered  its  dig- 
nity and  strength.  It  is  natural  for 
France  to  be  acutely  sensitive  and  proud 
at  this  juncture  In  her  history,  and  it  is 
even  natural  for  her  to  feel  resentment 
toward  those  who  liberated  her  and  then 
sustained  her  through  the  years  of 
weakness. 

It  Is  natural  but  It  does  not  represent 
an  accurate  Interpretation  of  the  events 
of  the  last  20  years.  The  United  States 
did  not  wish  to  become  the  protector  and 
benefactor  of  Europe  after  World  War 
n.  Still  less  did  it  wish  to  dominate 
Europe.  Through  the  Marshall  plan  and 
subsequent  programs  of  military  and 
economic  support,  America  came  to  Eu- 
rope's assistance  for  the  simple  but  com- 
pelling reason  that  Europe  was  momen- 
tarily incapable  of  sustaining  Itself  and 
its  recovery  was  vital  to  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  America's  ixwtwar 
policy  towsird  Europe  was  by  no  means 
an  exercise  in  pure  altruism  but  neither 
was  it  an  effort  to  dominate  Europe.  It 
was  a  policy  of  enlightened  mutual  in- 
terest and  its  success  has  brought  signal 
benefits  to  both  EuroF>e  and  America. 

These  elemental  facts  provide  the  basis 
for  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  mo- 
tives and  objectives  of  American  policy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  President  de  Gaulle 
is  disposed  at  present  to  take  such  a  dis- 
passionate view  of  American  policy.  One 
perceives  in  his  remarks  of  July  29  that 
he  is  still  looking  at  America  through 
the  distorting  prism  of  wounded  pride. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  gen- 
eral's comments  on  economic  and  trade 
relations  and  on  the  American  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  United  States  is  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  many  countries  and  that 
the    balance-of -payments    and    dollar 


problemis  of  the  United  States  have  be- 
c(Hne  essential  concerns.  One  might 
have  hoped  that  President  de  Gaulle 
would  regard  these  problems  as  essential 
concerns  of  the  entire  Alliance,  which 
America's  partners  would  wish  to  help 
alleviate.  Instead,  the  general  reas- 
serted his  hopes  for  a  closed  European 
economy. 
Prance — 

He  said— 

cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  see  the  nascent 
economy  of  Europe  and  Itself  dissolved  In  a 
system  of  a  type  of  Atlantic  community 
which  would  only  be  a  new  form  of  that 
famous  Integration. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  his  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  trade,  the  Gen- 
eral refers  in  his  statement  to  "the 
storms  which  will  not  fall  to  come  up" 
on  the  occasion  of  the  "Kennedy  round" 
of  tariff  negotiations  scheduled  for  next 
spring. 

General  de  Gaulle  points  with  justifi- 
able pride  to  the  restoration  of  Prance's 
currency,  finances,  and  trade,  without  in 
any  way  suggesting  that  France  might 
wish  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  the  Western 
Alliance.  Not  only  has  France  recovered 
its  economic  independence  but,  in  the 
General's  words: 

It  finds  Itself  receiving  requests  from 
many  sides,  and  so,  far  from  borrowing  from 
others,  particularly  from  the  Americans,  it 
Is  paying  back  its  debts  to  them  and  even  on 
occasion  Is  granting  them  certain  facilities. 

If  we  wish  to  reply  to  President  de 
Gaulle  In  a  spirit  as  generous  as  his  own, 
we  might  remind  him  of  Prance's  total 
unpaid  debt  to  ttie  United  States  of 
$6,340,164,589.32  deriving  from  World 
War  I  loans,  of  which  $4,317,161,803.19 
in  principal  and  Interest  was  due  and 
unpaid  as  of  June  30,  1963.  The  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  on  which  Prance  has 
been  in  default  since  June  1933,  would 
unquestionably  alleviate  the  American 
balance-of-payments  deficits  which  the 
General  concedes  is  an  "essential  con- 
cern." 

The  United  States  has  not  demanded 
pasonent  of  the  World  War  I  debts  of 
France  and  other  European  countries. 
We  have  not  demanded  payment  of  these 
debts  because  we  recognize,  as  we  did 
not  30  years  ago,  that  the  war  of  1914 
was  our  war  as  well  as  France's,  and 
that  now,  as  then,  the  defense  of  the 
West  must  be  a  unified  and  cooperative 
endeavor  in  which  each  partner  con- 
tributes in  propKjrtion  to  its  resources. 
Our  acceptance  of  the  common  obliga- 
tions of  the  Western  partnership  was 
demonstrated  with  wisdom  and  success 
In  the  Marshall  plan,  which  provided 
substantial  grants  for  which  repayment 
was  neither  required  nor  expected. 

I  emphasize  the  point  that  under  the 
Marshall  plan  more  than  half  of  the 
amount  which  was  given  to  Prance  was 
in  outright  grants,  for  which  France 
never  undertook  any  obligation  to  repay. 
Incidentally,  they  received  the  largest 
amount.  I  believe,  of  any  single  country 
in  continental  Europe  in  the  form  of 
both  grants  and  loans.  However,  the 
debt  to  which  I  referred  that  occurred 
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dorincr  and  after  "WwW  War  I  was  an 
obligation  which  they  did  assume  and 
whleh  they  have  never  discharged. 

This  spirit  of  common  Interest  and 
common  oblljration  is  striklnRly  lacking 
In  current  French  policy.  Like  America 
In  the  Inter- war  period.  Prance  seems  to 
believe  that  It  has  the  option  to  particl- 
pwite  or  abstain  from  the  projects  of  the 
alliance  as  it  may  suit  France's  peculiar 
preferences  or  ambitions.  Just  as  Amer- 
ica in  the  twenties  demanded  payment 
of  the  Allied  war  debts  and  then  made 
payment  impossible  by  high  tariff  bar- 
riers which  prevented  Europe  from  earn- 
ing the  dollars  with  which  to  pay,  France 
now  expresses  sympathy  and  concern 
for  the  heavy  financial  burdens  of  the 
United  States  and  proceeds  to  aggravate 
these  burdens  by  seeking  to  exclude 
American  goods  from  a  closed  European 
market. 

Should  France  decide  before  next 
spring  to  Join  with  her  Atlantic  partners 
in  a  general  liberalization  of  trade,  the 
way  will  be  open  to  generate  new  levels 
of  prosperity  and  accelerated  economic 
growth  In  both  Europe  and  America. 
Instead  of  the  current  tendency  toward 
trade  restrictions  on  one  side  followed  by 
retaliation  on  the  other,  we  can  enter  a 
new  cooperative  relationship,  one  which 
will  alleviate  the  strains  that  now  divide 
us  and  greatly  strengthen  the  economic 
base  of  the  Western  partnership.  As  an 
Initial  step  in  this  direction,  one  which 
would  be  as  valuable  In  symbol  as  in  sub- 
stance, I  think  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able for  the  Common  Market  to  rescind 
its  recently  elevated  tariffs  on  American 
poultry  and  for  the  United  States  in  rec- 
iprocity to  rescind  its  tariff  increases  of 
March  1962  on  European  carpets  and 
glass.  To  take  these  measures  in  the 
near  future  would  constitute  a  vigorous 
reassertion  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  of  article  110 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  would  thereby 
create  a  new  and  promising  atmosphere 
for  the  "Kennedy  round"  tariff  negotia- 
tions next  year. 

Another  theme  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  press  conference  of  July  29  that 
is  disappointing  to  France's  partners  is 
his  reassertion  of  the  view  that  American 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations in  the  defense  of  Europe.  Be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  the  American  nuclear 
monopoly  and  the  acquisition  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  power  to  devastate 
the  American  continent,  the  United 
States,  in  General  de  Gaulle's  view,  "is 
seeing  its  own  survival  as  the  principal 
c^Jective  in  a  possible  conflict  and  is  not 
considering  the  time,  degree,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  its  nuclear  intervention  for 
the  defense  of  other  regions,  particularly 
Evixope.  except  in  relation  to  this  natural 
and  primary  necessity."  This  assump- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  General's 
conviction  that  France  must  build  an 
Independent  nuclear  arsenal.  The  al- 
liance must  be  modified,  he  says,  because, 
as  he  puts  it.  it  "has  been  built  on  the 
basis  of  integration,  which  Is  no  longer 
valid  for  us." 

The  assumption  that  the  United  States 
might  stand  aside  while  EJurope  is  devas- 
tated and  overrun  Is  patently  unfounded. 
In  both  word  and  deed,  the  United  States 


has  committed  itself  unalterably  to  the 
defense  of  Exirope — by  its  adherence  to 
the  NATO  treaty,  by  Innumerable 
declarations  and  reassurances,  and  by 
the  presence  in  the  heart  of  Europe  of 
400,000  American  troops.  I  do  not  know 
what  further  assurances  would  be  re- 
quired to  persuade  General  de  Gaulle 
that  we  intend  to  honor  our  obligations. 
But  even  if  these  commitments  are  set 
aside,  it  is  inconceivable  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view  that  the  United  States 
would  stand  aside — or  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  permit  it  to  stand  aside — 
while  Western  Europe  was  overrun.  A 
third  world  war  could  not  possibly  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  1914  and  1939  in  which 
France  was  attacked  while  the  United 
States  remained  temporarily  unscathed 
behind  its  ocean  barriers.  As  Paul-Henri 
Spaak  has  recently  pointed  out: 

It  la  Inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
would  allow  Ck>niniunist  forces  to  OTemin 
all  of  Europe  when  obvloualy  this  would  be 
only  a  first  step  toward  the  next  goal — that 
of  knocking  out  the  United  States  Itself. 
(Paul-Henri  Spaak,  "Hold  Past."  Porelgn  Af- 
fairs. July  1963,  p.  618.) 

Nor  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
Russians  would  take  the  Incredible  risk 
of  leaving  the  United  States  out  of  the 
conflict  with  its  forces  intact  and  able  to 
intervene  whenever  it  chose. 

If  anything  at  all  can  be  regarded  as 
certain  about  a  possible  nuclear  war,  It 
is  that  the  outcome  of  such  a  conflict 
would  be  determined  not  in  Western  Eu- 
rope but  in  the  two  great  centers  of 
nuclear  power.  In  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

We  are  dealing  here  in  possibilities  not 
certainties,  but  so  is  General  de  Gaulle. 
His  strategic  concept,  as  I  see  It,  is  one 
of  preparing  for  the  least  likely  contin- 
gency, that  of  a  Communist  attack  on 
Western  Europe  from  which  the  United 
States  would  be  permitted  and  would 
choose  to  stand  aside.  It  seems  far  more 
likely.  If  there  is  any  rationality  in  Soviet 
strategic  doctrine,  that  the  reverse  situa- 
tion might  occur,  an  assault  on  the 
United  States  from  which  HXirope  would 
be  spared. 

The  overwhelming  probability  Is  that 
neither  Europe  nor  America  would  be 
spared  devastation  in  a  nuclear  war.  In 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  Western  na- 
tions paid  a  grievous  price  for  the  Illu- 
sion held  by  some  of  them  that  security 
could  be  found  in  Isolation.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  the  costly  lesson  of 
our  isolationism.  It  is  our  hope  that  our 
partners,  who  suffered  far  more  griev- 
ously than  we  from  the  disunity  of  the 
past,  will  not  be  tempted  to  experiment 
with  disunity  again,  because  Its  price  has 
become  unpajrable  and  few  would  survive 
to  profit  from  the  lesson. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  essential  that 
Europe,  Including  France,  commit  itself 
to  a  unified  defense  of  the  West.  Eu- 
rope can  and  should  make  a  far  greater 
contribution  to  the  alliance  than  it  is 
now  making.  The  United  States  at  pres- 
ent is  putting  11  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  into  defense  and  foreign 
aid,  while  some  of  Its  allies  are  doing  less 
than  half  as  much  proportionately.  The 
United  States,  which  has  committed  it- 
self to  a  unified  defense  of  the  West, 


will  not  of  Its  volition  abandon  Europe, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be 
driven  from  Europe.  If  our  partners 
pursue  protectionist  trade  policies  and 
decline  to  carry  a  proportion  of  the  mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  burdens  commen- 
surate with  their  resources,  the  United 
States  will  be  left  with  no  choice  but  to 
reduce  its  commitments.  General  de 
Gaulle  considers  American  withdrawal 
from  EXirope  inevitable.  It  is  not  inevi- 
table— unless  Europe  makes  it  so. 

The  necessary  complement  of  a  great- 
er European  contribution  to  the  alliance 
is  a  greater  European  voice  in  its  vital 
decisions.  Europe  can  and  should  be 
brought  Into  the  strategic  planning 
processes  which  govern  the  use  of  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  arsenal.  A  unified  strate- 
gic planning  system,  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strategic  consensus 
among  the  allies,  can  be  developed  with- 
in the  existing  framework  of  NATO. 
The  NATO  Council,  which  has  not  played 
the  significant  role  envisioned  for  It 
by  the  framers  of  the  treaty  in  1949, 
could  now  be  developed  into  an  allied 
strategic  planning  body  on  the  model  of 
the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  World 
War  II.  It  could  become  the  allied 
forum  for  long-termed  political  and 
military  planning  on  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  of  war  and  peace. 

As  Alastalr  Buchan.  the  EHrector  of 
Britain's  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
recently  pointed  out: 

The  beginning  of  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  command  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  lies  in  making  the  European  allies 
partners  In  the  Washington  debate  from 
which  emerge  ix>llcles  on  arms  control,  for 
the  defense  of  Europe  and  for  meeting  the 
worldwide  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  multilateral  process  Is  li^uf- 
ficlent  for  all  purposes,  there  are  few  peo- 
ple In  Europe  who  would  not  welcome  the 
deliberate  cultivation  of  a  "special  relation- 
ship" between  Prance  and  the  United  States. 
(Alastalr  Buchan.  "Partners  and  Allies," 
Foreign  Affairs.  July  1963.  p.  667.) 

The  final  theme  in  President  de 
Gaulle's  remarks  of  July  29  on  which  I 
wish  to  comment  is  that  of  France's  at- 
titude toward  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  General  de  Gaulle  states  that 
the  treaty  was  negotiated  by  the  So- 
viets and  the  "Anglo-Saxons,"  "in  the 
absence  of  the  Europeans,  which  clearly 
goes  against  the  views  of  France."  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Europeans  were  absent  only  because 
France  chose  to  absent  herself. 

The  test  ban  treaty,  said  General  de 
Gaulle  on  July  29,  has  "only  limited 
practical  importance"  in  that  "it  in  no 
way  alters  the  terrible  threat  that  the 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  two  rivals  bring 
to  bear  on  the  world."  In  a  subsequent 
statement  made  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
of  France  in  mid-September,  General 
de  Gaulle  suggested  that  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  test  bcm  treaty  would 
constitute  an  agreement  that  "two  privi- 
leged states  should  hold  forever  the 
monopoly  of  power,"  thereby  "delivering 
the  world  to  a  double  hegemony." 

In  his  statement  of  July  29,  General 
de  Gaulle  expressed  the  view  that  the 
only  effective  disarmament  measures 
would  involve  the  control  or  destruction 
of  nuclear  launch  vehicles. 
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France- 
He  said— 

intends  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  Invite 
the  states  concerned  to  study  with  It  this 
essential  problem. 

Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  views  on  disarmament — 
and  there  may  be  great  merit  in  them — 
one  recognizes  in  his  maimer  of  express- 
ing them  the  same  wounded  pride  and 
aloofness  that  characterizes  his  views  on 
so  many  other  matters.  This  is.  of 
course,  disappointing  to  Prance's  part- 
ners, who  want  her  participation  in  their 
negotiations  and  decisions,  both  within 
the  alliance  and  in  their  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  members  of  the  al- 
liance to  put  the  major  Issues  of  the  dec- 
ade on  ice  while  France  completes  the 
process  of  recovering  her  full  measure  of 
strength  and  pride — including,  perhaps, 
a  sizable  nuclear  arsenal. 

President  de  Gaulle's  initiative  in  call- 
ing for  a  consultation  on  the  control  of 
nuclear  delivery  systems  is  a  welcome 
and  constructive  protx>sal.  At  such  time 
as  it  is  more  specifically  formulated.  It 
should  receive  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration by  Prsince's  allies  and,  hopefully, 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  further  ini- 
tiatives will  be  forthcoming  from  Paris — 
pr(^x>sals  relating  to  the  Western  alli- 
ance, to  Germany  and  Central  Europe, 
and  to  the  entire  spectrxmi  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  too 
long  Prance's  voice  has  been  a  voice  of 
negation  and  dissent  within  the  West- 
em  conamunity.  The  alliance  has  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  the  constructive  counsel 
of  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  creative 
members.  Only  when  Prance  has  re- 
sumed her  rightful  place  in  the  alliance 
will  its  affairs  be  in  order.  Only  then 
will  we  have  advanced  In  the  useful  and 
necessary  effort  toward  understanding 
on  which  our  security  and  welfare  de- 
pend. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  The  Hague  before 
the  Congress  of  the  European  Movement, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
whose  vision  and  diplomatic  skill  played 
a  preeminent  role  in  the  shaping  of  the 
postwar  unity  of  the  West,  warned  of  "a 
lethal  danger  which  a  revived  European 
nationalism  holds  for  both  European  and 
Atlantic  unity,  and  for  so  elemental  a 
necessity  as  the  common  defense."  Mr. 
Acheson's  speech  contains  constructive 
observations  and  proposals  relating  to 
the  need  for  Western  unity  in  the  fields 
of  defense,  agriculture,  monetary  policy, 
and  trade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  AumicAN  Interest  a  European  Unftt 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson 

at  The  Hague,  the  Netherlands,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1963) 

American  Interest  In  European  xinlty  runs 
very  deep  Indeed.  And  It  Is  not  the  Interest 
of  a  deUched  benevolent,  albeit  Interfering 
friend.  The  American  people  have  a  direct 
and  poignant  concern  with  the  affairs  and 
with  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  Over  four  cen- 
turies they  have  affected  North  America  as 


much,  though  not  always  in  the  same  way. 
as  they  have  affected  Europe  Itself. 

AMERICAN  COLONIAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EUROFSAN 
AlTAIBS 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  colonists 
on  the  east  central  seaboard  of  North  Amer- 
ica became  more  concerned  over  Involvement 
In  European  quarrels  than  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  bene&ts  to  be  derived  from 
EXu-opean  connections.  There  were  plenty 
of  both.  In  the  17th  century.  Spain  was 
established  In  Florida,  the  Caribbean.  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America;  Britain,  In 
Virginia  and  New  England;  the  Dutch,  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac;  and  the  French, 
In  the  Caribbean,  Canada,  and  later.  In 
Louisiana.  As  a  result,  every  Eiu-opean  war 
was  extended  to  North  America,  so  much 
so  that  they  even  acquired  American  names. 

The  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  ( 1688- 
97).  to  us  King  William's  War,  brought  bit- 
ter Indian  fighting  to  New  E^ngland.  The 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-13). 
which  we  called  Queen  Anne's  War,  saw  fight- 
ing In  Canada,  Florida,  and  the  country  west 
of  the  AUeghenles.  where  France  began  her 
effort  to  gain  the  West.  Europe's  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  (1743-54).  In  the 
American  Colonies,  King  George's  War,  ex- 
tended to  Canada.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  the  Cherokee  country;  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (1755-63),  to  us  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  reached  Canada,  which  France 
lost,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi. 
Then  came  our  first  war  with  the  British. 
(1775-81).  and  30  years  later,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  ovir  second, 
the  War  of  1812. 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
Independent  state,  was  focused  on  eliminat- 
ing European  sovereignties  from  the  Woet- 
ern  Hemisphere.  By  various  means.  Includ- 
ing purchase,  military  pressure,  and  negoti- 
ation. It  acquired  Florida,  the  vast  Louisi- 
ana Territory,  California,  and  the  South- 
west, pushed  the  northern  border  further 
north.  |>anied  the  French  attempt  to  estab- 
lish Maximilian  In  Mexico,  and  In  1898  elim- 
inated the  last  Spanish  foothold  In  Latin 
America. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  our  early  ex- 
perience were  stated  by  our  first  President, 
and  became  an  article  of  faith  in  the  United 
States  during  the  century  of  Isolation  from 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (ending  the  War  of 
1812)  to  our  relnvolvement  during  the  20th 
centiuy  In  the  world  upheaval  which  origi- 
nated in  Europe.  This  article  of  faith  was 
that  "Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  re- 
lation. Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  In  us  to 
Implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties.  In  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities." 

This  was  wise  advice  and  penetrating 
analysis  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  when 
President  Washington  spoke.  For  over  a  hun- 
dred years  the  United  States  profited  greatly 
by  following  It. 

But  In  the  20th  century  "our  detached  and 
distant  situation,"  upon  which  the  Farewell 
Address  rested,  had  disappeared  with  terres- 
trial space  Itself.  Our  destiny  was  Inter- 
woven and  our  peace  and  prosperity  en- 
tangled In  what  Washington  referred  to  as 
"the  tolls  of  •  •  •  ambition,  rlvalahlp,  In- 
terest, humor,  or  caprice"  of  European  na- 
tions. 

AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  TWENTIETH 
CENTURT  EUROPE 

Never  has  the  world  baen  so  shaken  as  it 
was  by  the  wars  of  this  Sntury.  which  Mr. 
Desmond  Donnelly  has  called  the  European 
Civil  War.  No  corner  of  the  globe  was  too 
remote  to  escape  their  effect.  Changes  have 
been   brought   about  of   a  magnitude   un- 


equaled  since  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Civil  War  destroyed  the  six 
great  empires  which,  by  their  concert  and 
balance,  gave  order  and  system  to  human  af- 
fairs throughout  the  world — the  British. 
French,  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Otto- 
nuin,  and  Russian  empires;  and  with  them, 
the  only  global  order  and  system  which  has 
ever  existed  This  collapse  set  off  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  revolutions,  and  brought  the 
United  States  from  Isolated  absorption  In 
Its  own  and  hemispheric  affairs  to  responsi- 
bility— at  first,  almost  unaldekt — for  pre- 
serving an  envlronmnent  In  which  free  so- 
cieties could  exist  and  flourish. 

It  was  plain  to  many  among  us  from  the 
start,  and  to  nearly  all  after  a  short  time, 
that  the  task  of  preserving  and  enlarging 
this  environment  required  the  combined 
and  Jointly  managed  efforts  of  both  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  The  task  was 
too  great  for  either  to  undertake  alone.  And, 
should  they  djUft  or  be  driven  apart,  the 
problems  of  both  would  become  unmanage- 
able. No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than 
that  great  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest 
Bevln. 

The  initial  burden  fell  upon  the  United 
States  and  was  responsibly  assumed  by  the 
Marshall  plan  to  provide  the  resources  for 
the  economic  restoration  of  Europe;  and,  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to  bind  Europe 
and  North  America  together  to  provide  es- 
sential mUltary  security  for  both.  By  these 
revolutionary  undertakings,  American  policy 
In  the  20th  century  departed  as  drastically 
from  18th  century  policy  as  the  realities  of 
the  20th  centxiry  differed  from  those  of  the 
18th. 

NEW    CONCEPTIONS    IN    EUROPE 

From  the  very  start  of  this  new  policy  the 
United  States,  through  the  rare  foresight 
of  General  MarshaU.  fostered  a  new  outlook 
In  Europe,  a  new  attitude  toward  common 
European  problems.  His  proposal  was  that 
the  United  States  would  back  financially  and 
economically  a  Jointly  devised  European  plan 
to  meet  conunon  European  postwar  prob- 
lems. He  saw  that  recovery  would  be  slow 
and  faltering  unless  broader  views  and  (Al- 
leles prevailed  than  separate  national  ap- 
proaches permitted.  Mr.  Bevln  seized  the 
opportimlty.  The  Paris  meeting  was  con- 
vened and  a  whole  new  vista  of  opportunity 
was  opened  for  Europe. 

Brave  and  adventiirous  minds  in  Europe 
were  ready  to  push  through  this  opening 
and  embark  on  uncharted  seas.  Robert 
Schuman,  Konrad  Adenauer,  Jean  Monnet, 
Alclde  De  Gasperl,  and  Paul  Henri  Spaak — 
to  name  a  few — were  every  bit  as  bold  as  the 
navigators  of  the  15th  century;  and  It  is 
not  boastfiil  to  say  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  backed  them 
at  least  as  loyally  as  the  royal  champions 
of  the  earUer  explorers  supp(M*ted  them. 
These  men,  who  charted  the  course  of  Euro- 
pean unity,  steered  by  a  compass  which 
pointed  steadily  at  the  Joint  consideration 
of  concrete  common  problems  to  reach  so- 
lutions in  the  common  interest.  They  be- 
lieved that,  approached  in  this  way.  a  uni- 
fied Europe  would  be  different  from  and 
greater  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

What  was  also  new  was  the  gradual  and 
pragmatic  creation  of  European  institutions 
to  perform  the  function  of  Joint  considera- 
tion and  decision  in  the  common  European 
Interest,  together  with  the  acceptance  of 
these  institutions  as  authoritative  within 
limits.  Beyond  determined  limits,  these  In- 
stitutions are  subject  to  policy  guidance 
from  quarters  closer  to  the  national  sources 
of  ix>wer.  and  the  whole  Interplay  of  com- 
mon Interests  and  local  Interests  Is  subject 
to  the  authorlUtlve  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  With  these  same  processes. 
Americans  have  had  long  experience.  With 
us  they  have  been  the  useful,  indeed  essen- 
tial. Instruments  for  arriving  at  determina- 
tion of  the  common  good  and  the  unity  of  a 
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half  continent  u  dlverM  In  Its  population 
and  their  Intereats  m  Europe  ItselX. 

AMZBICAM  DimSST  ZM  KUBOrSAIf  VMITT 

Anierican  support  tar  unltjr  In  Kurope  rests 
not  only  upon  belief  In  what  this  political 
habit  can  do  for  Kxirope.  but.  also,  on  what 
It  Is  hoped  may.  under  wise  leadership,  follow 
from  It.  The  enlargement  In  Evirope  of  the 
criteria  of  Judgment  and  action  from  purely 
national  considerations  to  common  European 
considerations,  would — it  has  been  believed 
in  America — not  only  increase  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  Bxxrope.  but  It  could  also  en- 
large political  purposes  and  aspirations  be- 
yond the  old  nationalist  drive  for  hegemony 
In  Kurope.  Twice  In  this  century  the  United 
States  has  been  called  In  to  turn  back  mili- 
tary attempts  to  achieve  national  hegemony. 
For  18  years  it  has  stood  guard  In  Europe 
to  prevent  a  third  attempt.  The  conception 
of  a  united  Europe  revived  and  strengthened 
only  to  be  controlled  and  directed  by  a  Euro- 
pean power  for  Its  own  national  purposes,  as 
an  elephant  Is  controlled  by  a  mahout  rid- 
ing on  Its  neck,  has  no  appeal  In  the  United 
States. 

In  America,  as  I  believe  In  Europe,  the 
hope  has  been  that  a  Europe  strengthened 
by  the  habit  and  practice  of  acting  Jointly 
upon  Its  problems,  seen  as  common  problems, 
would  raise  Its  vision  still  further  to  conceive 
Itself  as  part  of  a  still  larger  whole.  Within 
this  larger  field  of  vision,  problems  presented 
to  Europe  and  to  North  America,  would,  by 
reason  of  the  same  habit  and  practice,  be 
dealt  with  as  common  problems  requiring 
joint  action  to  reach  solutions  in  the  common 
interest. 

■XACnON  IX  EXTSOFS  TO  If  ATIONAL  A'lTlTUDES 

This  has  been  the  hope  and  the  goal  to- 
ward which  leaders  in  both  E\irope  and 
North  America  have  been  working  for  over 
a  decade.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
all  experience  to  have  expected  this  habit 
of  enlarged  vision  and  this  practice  of  Joint 
action  to  have  proceeded  smoothly  and  v^th- 
out  a  hitch,  both  within  Europe  and  between 
Cxnx>pe  and  North  America.  Unfortunately. 
more  than  a  hitch  has  developed.  Rather, 
▼olcee  have  been  raised  in  Europe  repudiat- 
ing the  whole  broader  conception  and  ap- 
proach as  well  as  the  Institutional  methods 
Which  have  been  designed  for  deciding  and 
taking  Joint  action  in  the  common  interest. 
The  words  used  in  this  siren  song  are  new 
words,  but  the  music  is  the  same  music  of 
national  ambition,  rivalshlp.  interest,  hu- 
mor, and  caprice  which  President  Waah- 
tnfton  thongfat  to  be  the  very  essence  of 
Kiut>pean  controversies.  This  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  lis  in  the  United  States  not  only 
becaTise  wherever  we  look  progress  in  Joint 
action  seems  to  have  been  checked,  but  be- 
cause we  see  in  this  incipient  counterrevolu- 
tion of  policy  an  attack  upon  the  movement 
toward  \inlty  within  Europe,  an  xindermin- 
Ing  of  the  alliance  between  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  eclipse  of  that  environment 
In  which  free  societies  may  live  and  flourish, 
■o  hesTlIy  dependent  is  it  on  the  Joint 
thought  and  action  of  Kxirope  and  North 
America. 

But  some  say  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  current  revival  of  nationalism  in 
Europe.  Some  within  the  European  move- 
ment itself,  see  it  as  a  natural  result  of 
phenomenal  economic  recovery,  as  Europe's 
new  sense  of  identity  seeking  manifestations 
of  great  power  status,  the  ability  and  power 
to  conduct  its  own  strategy. 

What  this  view  reveals  and  what  It  con- 
ceals pretty  well  epitomizes  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  it.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that 
both  Europe  and  North  America,  separately, 
are  denied  the  freedom  to  conduct  their  own 
strategy.  That  is  why  we  have  both  chosen 
to  combine  our  resources  in  an  alliance  and 
seek  Joint  action.  The  view  just  referred  to 
would  destroy  what  is  essential  to  attain 
either  European  unity  or  Atlantic  iinlty — 


that  is,  the  ability  to  see  problems  as  com- 
mon problems  requiring  Joint  action  in  the 
common  Interest.  Its  focus  is  not  upon  com- 
mon Interests,  but  upon  status  symbols. 

TRs  trwMO  roE  umiti  or  dbtshsb 

Fascination  with  status  symbols  has  al- 
ready headed  both  the  European  movement 
and  the  alliance  Into  certain  trouble  in  the 
military  field.  Over  the  past  decade,  thought 
about  the  defense  of  the  European  NATO 
area  has  been  absorbed  into,  and  frustrated 
by,  almost  total  preoccupation  with  nuclear 
weapons — their  ownership  and  control,  their 
deployment,  their  utilization,  whose  fingers 
shall  be  on  the  trigger  and  whose  upon  the 
safety  catch.  For  years  I  have  insisted  that 
the  VS.  Oovemment  Ijears  a  heavy  load  of 
responsibility  for  fostering  this  state  of  mind 
In  Europe.  But  we  are  concerned  here  not 
with  apportioning  blame  for  mistakes,  but 
with  finding  the  right  path  once  again  and 
right  methods  for  staying  on  it.  The  mis- 
takes have  come  from  claiming  or  pursuing 
separate  positions,  separate  policies;  the 
right  path  is  to  see  that  the  problems  of 
defense  are  conunon  problems  and  to  seek 
Jointly  a  conunon  defense  strategy  and  de- 
fense force. 

Before  anyone  can  think  intelligently 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  defense, 
one  must  have  a  strategy  of  defense  In  which 
all  defenders  and  all  weapons  play  their  es- 
sential roles.  The  narrow  approach  of  na- 
tional separatism  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 
disaster.  This  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  com- 
plex question  of  the  use  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  no  one  should  labor 
under  the  illusion  that  to  advocate  separate 
French  and  British  nuclear  capabilities  In 
order  that  they  may  conduct  their  own  strat- 
egies and.  at  the  same  time,  assume  sub 
sllentlo.  that  Germany  will  continue,  or  be 
forced  to  continue,  her  self-denial  of  nuclear 
weapons,  does  not  fly  in  the  face  of  both 
experience  and  conomonsense.  Such  a 
course  is  far  more  likely  to  prejudice,  perhaps 
beyond  repair,  both  the  unity  of  E\irope  and 
an  effective  defense  of  Europe. 

Into  the  murk  of  this  confusion  a  shaft 
of  conunonsense  has  been  thrown,  and  it 
will  not  surprise  you  to  know  that  this  has 
been  done  by  a  Dutchman.  His  proposal  is 
that,  before  trying  to  agree  on  an  answer,  we 
try  to  agree  upon  the  problem.  In  this  time 
of  vast  and  often,  romantic  ideas,  the  simple 
wisdom  of  the  siiggestlon  Is  almost  overpow- 
ering. In  the  Hague  it  is  presumptuous  for 
a  visitor  to  praise  Mr.  Dirk  Stlkker,  though 
the  temptation  to  one  who  has  been  his 
colleague,  friend,  and  admirer  for  a  decade 
and  a  half  is  great,  Indeed.  But  one  must  say, 
what  is  relevant  to  our  purpose  here,  that 
Mr.  Stlkker  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  outstanding  Europeans  who  have 
created  the  new  European  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  our  time  which  promises  to 
change  the  course  of  history.  What  he  has 
proposed  Is  a  Joint  operation  to  study  the 
three  essentials  of  European  defense,  which 
are  to  devise  a  comprehensive  strategic  plan 
based  upon  political  objectives  and  covering 
the  use  of  all  forces  and  weapons,  to  deter- 
mine the  size,  composition,  and  deployment 
of  the  military  establishment  required  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  and  to  ascertain  the 
resources  available  to  provide  and  sustain 
this  defense.  For  over  a  decade  these  triune 
requirements  have  been  largely  treated  as 
isolated  one  from  the  other  with  resulting 
hit  or  miss  integration  of  all  the  essential 
factors.  The  Stlkker  proposal  would  allow 
a  Joint  decision  as  to  what  forces  and  weap- 
ons are  necessary,  who  can  and  should  pro- 
vide what,  and  how  the  whole  force  with  its 
vafious  weapons  can  be  directed,  controlled, 
and  commanded  to  carry  out  a  joint  policy 
and  strategy. 

For  a  long  time  NATO  had  no  other  choice 
than  to  do  the  best  It  could  with  what  forces 
the  European  allies  could  muster,  strength- 


ened by  American  divisions,  and  rely  princi- 
pally upon  the  deterrent  effect  of  American 
nuclear  weapons.  With  the  economic  re- 
covery of  Europe  something  better  than  this 
Is  possible — cmd  obviously  necessary.  Mr. 
Stlkker  proposes  that  together  we  find  out 
what  it  is  and  set  atxiut  providing  it.  and 
that  to  do  this  we  use  the  instrument  we  have 
Jointly  provided  for  that  purpose.  NATO. 
This  is  the  method  of  those  whom  we  may 
call  the  "new  men."  But  it  is  objected  to. 
"This  organization  (NATO)  was  built  on  the 
basis  of  integration,  which  is  no  longer  of 
any  value  for  us."  said  General  de  Gaulle  in 
his  press  conference  of  July  29.  1963.  By 
this  view,  the  Joint  staff  of  NATO  can  play 
no  part  in  the  solution  of  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  defense  of  Europe,  becaxise  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  Inquire  into  the  sepa- 
rate capabilities  and  potentlaliUes  of  NATO's 
members.  To  state  this  attitude  is  to  reveal 
starkly  the  lethal  danger  which  revived  Euro- 
pean nationalism  holds  for  both  European 
and  Atlantic  unity,  and  for  so  elemental  a 
necessity  as  the  common  defense,  which  rests 
upon  both  of  these  unities. 

coMiruNrrT  or  iwiaaxar  nf  economic  and 

mfANCIAI.    ATFAiaS 

Today's  economic  and  financial  problems 
call  for  the  same  imderstandlng  of  common 
interests  and  joint  solutions.  President 
Kennedy  spoke  of  this  at  Frankfurt  in  J\ix», 
quoting  Thucydides.  How  contemporary 
Thucydldes  is.  No  publicist  comes  closer 
to  the  heart  of  our  troubles  than  this  sen- 
tence from  the  President's  quotation :  "each 
[ally]  presses  its  own  ends  •  •  •  which 
generally  results  in  no  action  at  all  *  *  * 
each  supposes  that  no  harm  will  come  of  his 
own  neglect,  that  it  is  the  business  of  an- 
other to  do  this  or  that — and  so.  as  each 
separately  entertains  the  same  illusion,  tb« 
common  cause  imperceptibly  decays." 

In  economic  and  monetary  matters  not 
only  should  the  approach  be  joint,  but  it 
should  be  a  Joint  approach  by  statesmen  un- 
derstanding the  political  ends  to  be  achieved. 
Nowhere  can  greater  damage  be  done  by  sur- 
rendering the  field  to  experts,  overburdened 
by  their  vast  knowledge  of  detail  and  of  the 
dUncultlee  which  it  presents  to  them.  When 
In  April.  1949.  Bir.  Bevin.  Mr.  Schuman,  and 
I  met  to  plan  the  transformation  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Western  Germany  into  the  Inderal 
Republic,  we  were  confronted  with  the  pa- 
pers of  men  who  had  made  an  expertise 
out  of  the  complexities  of  the  occupation. 
Not  only  were  these  papers  interminable  and 
incomprehensible,  but  we  found  no  path 
through  their  labyrinthine  detail.  We  sent 
them  back  with  instructions  to  redraft  on 
the  basis  of  a  short  memorandum  of  our 
aims.  But,  as  these  threatened  to  repeal 
the  experts'  knowledge  and  abolish  their 
functions,  in  the  end  the  nonexperts  bad 
to  do  it. 

TRK     NXZD     FOB    JOINT    OOVntNMXNTAI.     ACTIOII 
n*    THX    MOMTTAXT    TOLD 

The  West  will  not  be  cured  of  its  mone- 
tary instability  by  the  homeopathic  treat- 
ment of  treasxirles  and  central  iMuikers. 
The  problem  requires  discussion  between 
governments,  and  in  more  audible  tones 
than  the  sickroom  whispers  which  financial 
experts  deem  necessary  to  preserve  confi- 
dence In  this  or  that  c\irrency.  In  these 
discussions  it  Is  essential  that  statesmen 
direct  and  experts  devise.  We  are  not  io 
the  grip  of  Inexorable  economic  forces  which 
like  the  gods  of  savages  can  only  be  ap* 
peased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  we  hold  most 
precious.  We  must  not  let  the  experts  be 
the  priests  who  choose  the  sacrifices.  "The 
great  free  nations  of  the  vw)rld,"  said  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "must  take  control  of  our 
monetary  problems  If  those  problems  are  not 
to  take  control  of  lu." 

The  monetary  problem  does  not  consist  of 
nor  does  it  stem  from  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States.    Eco- 
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nomic  trends  now  tn  iiiioTement  wlU  of 
themselves  probably  correct  this  Imbalance. 
If  not,  adjustment  in  a  numher,  or  all.  of 
the  items  contributing  to  the  deficit  could. 
at  least  theoretically,  correct  and  reverse  the 
net  fiow  of  funds.  The  problem  lies  not  in 
how  or  when  to  adjtist,  but  In  the  fact  that 
uo  matier  how  or  when  It  Is  done — sven  by 
economic  forces  now  in  operation  by  no  will 
of  the  United  States — the  result  will,  under 
the  present  arrangements  of  settling  inter- 
national paymenU.  gravefly  and  adversely  af- 
fect European  nations  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ation of  American  policies,  which  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be,  largely  responaibls 
for  the  growth  of  western  economies  and 
trade  and  the  security  oi  the  free  world. 

This  Is  not  the  time  nor  occasion  for  a 
monetary  discussion,  nor  am  I  competent  to 
lead  It;  but  the  basic  sltruatlon  is  not  so  ob- 
scure as  tha  Jargon  used  to  describe  it  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  For  a  number  of  years 
foreign  nations  have  been  aocmnulating  dol- 
lar claims  upon  the  United  States  (by  not 
spending  all  the  dollars  that  came  to  them) , 
and  have  been  holding  these  accumulated 
dollars  with  gold  and  some  sterling  In  their 
monetary  reservee.  TTils  was  done  because 
there  was  not.  is  not,  and  will  not  be  sviffi- 
clent  gold  for  the  needs  of  all,  and  dollars 
have  been  as  acceptable  to  creditors  as  gold, 
since  they  are  convertible  into  gold.  Of 
course,  the  accumulation  would  oease  if  by 
reason  of  its  amount  or  othsrwlse  this  ex- 
pectation of  convertibility  came  into  doubt. 
So  It  cannot  cmtlnue  indefinitely. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  of  other 
countries  would  be  served  by  reducing  the 
accumulation  of  dollars  held  abroad.  In- 
deed, any  marked  reversal  of  the  U.S.  balance- 
of -payments  position  toward  a  period  of  sur- 
pluses would  begin  a  drain  on  Western  Eu- 
ropean reserves  and.  to  obeck  this,  a  series  of 
moves  in  Europe  to  restrict  imports,  foreign 
lending,  etc..  with  resulting  serious  decline 
in  European  soonocnlc  growth.  These  meas- 
ures would  not  only  tw  harmful  to  both  Eu- 
rope and  America  but  they  would  also  defeat 
the  attainment  of  surplus  In  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

The  theoretical  ideal,  an  exact  balance  in 
U.S.  payments  to  and  receipts  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  wovild.  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements, be  only  a  Uitle  leas  undesirable 
than  continued  deficits  or  the  inauguration 
of  siirpluses.  World  reserves  would  not  ex- 
pand with  the  economic  need  for  them  to 
maintain  growth,  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  essential  for  security  and 
development  throughout  the  free  world, 
would  be  restricted. 

The  fact  is  that  so  fast  has  development 
and  trade  expanded  in  the  free  world  as  a 
result  of  the  beneficent  policies  followed 
since  the  war,  including  those  inaugurated 
at  Bretton  Woods,  that  the  international 
monetary  arrangements  devised  there  are 
already  outmoded  for  the  great  industrial 
nations.  The  problems  presented  by  this  new 
period  of  unprecedented  and  unforeseen 
growth  are  not  primarily  economic,  financial, 
or  technical.  They  are  political  in  the 
highest  sertse.  involving — as  they  do — an 
understanding  of  the  highest  priority  objec- 
tives of  a  new  international  community, 
whose  necessities  transcend  national  Inter- 
ests, and  the  readjustment  of  the  methods, 
arrangements  and  Institutions  for  settling 
international  payments  to  permit  attainment 
of  the  highest  ooounon  objectives.  This  is 
a  field  for  In ts»' governmental  agreement. 

The  governments  participating  in  the  so- 
called  Group  of  Ten.  which  inauguratad  the 
recent  helpful  enlargement  of  the  resources 
of  the  International  Monetary  FxuMl.  are 
obviously  the  ones  to  open  discussion  of  this 
conunon  problsm.  It  is  largely  their  problem. 
Other  nations  are  a/Ieoted  as  the  industrial 
nations  succeed  or  fall  In  solving  their  prob- 
lem.   There  is  no  lack  of  proposals  for  deal- 


ing with  It.  The  task  lies  not  so  much  In 
choosing  the  method  as  In  Inciting  many 
wills  and  fusing  them  Into  one  seized  of  a 
joint  purpose. 

TBS  I^OOICIKO  AaaiCTn.TUaAL  IM7ASSK 

The  same  need  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
experts  and  find  guidance  in  broader  views 
exists  in  commercial  policy.  Two  mlllenla 
ago  the  augurs  sought  to  divine  the  course  of 
btmaan  affairs  from  chlduns;  and  the  cack- 
ling of  geese  Is  said  to  have  saved  Rome. 
Now,  again,  we  turn  to  fowl  to  read  the  por- 
tents. Is  the  row  over  the  Common  Market's 
poultry  tariff  the  cackling  which  warns  us 
that  we  must  take  counsel  together  in  our 
common  interest?  Or  should  we  read  in  the 
entrails  of  these  martyred  broilers  a  fore- 
token of  a  united  Europe  seeking  economic 
autarchy  at  home  at  the  expense  of  anarchy 
abroad?  "It  Is  not  worth  talking  of  the 
European  Community."  said  General  ds 
Gaulle  In  July.  "If  it  must  be  understood 
that  Europe  does  not  obtain  its  food  essen- 
tially thanks  to  its  own  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, which  cam  be  largely  sufficient." 

Perhaps;  but  If  the  viewpoint  of  a  united 
Europe  Is  to  be  only  that  of  inflated  but 
parochial  nationalism.  Europeans  will  be 
untrue  to  the  basic  principis  which  can 
unite,  and  has  already  done  mu^  to  unite, 
Europe  and  can  then  go  on  to  unite  Europe 
and  North  America  in  the  service  of  the  free 
world.  This  is  the  principle  of  solving  com- 
mon problems  by  joint  study  and  action  In 
the  common  interest.  Another  Frenchmen 
has  seen  the  problems  which  agric\ilture 
presents  today  in  the  light  of  this  principle. 
M.  Jean  Monnet,  speaking  in  New  York,  saw 
as  one  of  the  four  problems  requiring  joint 
European -American  solution,  the  problems  of 
agriculture  In  an  Increasingly  Industrial 
world. 

The  Impact  of  scientific  agriculture  and 
land  management  upon  most  of  Europe  has 
come  later  than  in  the  United  States,  but 
win  be  no  less  revolutionary  when  the  full 
effect  Lb  felt.  The  same  will  be  true  in  pro- 
gressive stages  throughout  the  world.  Every 
year  less  land  and  less  people  could  supply 
the  commercial  markets  for  agrlcult\iral 
products  at  low  prices.  This  technological 
trend  runs  counter  to  the  heavy  social  and 
political  pressures  upon  Western  govern- 
ments to  maintain  larger  numbers  on  the 
land  than  economic  necessity  requires,  and  to 
do  this  by  artificially  raised  agricultural 
prices,  often  with  resultant  overproduction. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
one-crop  agricultural  countries  which  also 
tend  to  oversupply  world  markets,  and  by 
those  deficiency  countries  who  cannot  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  to  buy  foods  and  fibers 
at  reasonable  market  prloes. 

To  expound  the  agricultural  problem  in  the 
Netherlands,  of  all  countries.  Is  the  grossest 
presumption.  Not  only  hare  your  people 
been  agricultural  pioneers  for  centuries,  but 
your  distinguished  Prime  Idinister  is  a  world 
authority  on  the  subject.  So  I  jun^  to  my 
conclusion,  confident  that  he  would  not  dis- 
sent. The  world  agricultural  situation  to- 
day presents  not  an  economic,  or  commer- 
cial, or  technical  problem.  It  presents  po- 
litical and  social  problems  of  the  greatest 
Importance  and  complexity,  calling  for 
statesmanship  based  upon  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  worldwide  ramifica- 
tions of  all  that  Is  done.  If  the  great  na- 
tions which  are  esporters  or  importers  of 
agricultural  products,  or  both,  attempt  to 
export  their  difficulties,  as  we  all  attempted 
to  export  the  depression  in  the  1920'6  and 
1930"8,  we  shall  bring  disaster  upon  all  of  us. 
Agricxilture  not  only  presents  a  common 
and  difficult  problem,  but  It  carries  a  built-in 
Impediment  to  its  solution.  Here,  i^gain,  the 
experts  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem.  Moreover,  their 
views  are  even  further  narrowed  by  their 
respective  reeponsibUities  &a  the  representa- 


tives of  special  national  agrlcviltaral  Inter- 
ests. These  Interests  Insist — and  Insist  to- 
ciferously — ^that  the  problem  is  not  a  oom- 
mon  one,  requiring  a  joint  solution,  tout  as 
Thucydides  pointed  out,  each  presses  its  own 
end,  which  results  In  no  action  at  all. 

In  this  situation,  ministers  of  agriculture 
and  their  very  knowledgeable  staffs  do  not, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to,  take  the  broader 
view  which  is  essential  to  break  through  the 
cycle  of  cheaper  and  expanded  production  by 
technological  advance  producing  protective 
tariff  or  quota  action  against  the  clwapened 
product,  which  produces  retaliatory  action, 
which  produces  counterretaliatory  action. 
which  reduces  trade,  which  reduces  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  so  on. 

So  governments  and  peoples  are  faced  with 
not  only  a  most  difficult  problem  but  al.so 
with  the  handicap  that  those  who  know  most 
about  the  problem  have  the  least  freedom  of 
mind  and  action  in  solving  it  for  the  com- 
mon good.  In  this  situation  it  would  seem 
sensible  to  txirn  to  freer,  though  leas  tech- 
nically qualified,  minds  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  mist  of  special  circumstance  to 
the  common  interest  and  Joining  in  the 
search  for  steps  toward  a  solution  to  further 
it.  Since  in  every  country  agricultural  ques- 
tions are  highly  charged  politically,  gov- 
ernments cannot  initially  agree  to  more  than 
advisory  recommendations  by  men  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  number  should  be  small, 
so  that  they  may  work  closely  together.  Na- 
tionality is  of  little  Importance  compared 
with  breadth  of  vision,  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces,  ability  to  use 
technical  help  without  lielng  overpowered  by 
it — men  of  the  quality,  though  unhappily 
there  are  few  of  them,  of  M.  Jean  Monnet. 
Mr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  8r.  Alberto  Lleras-Ca- 
margo.  and  Lord  Franks. 

In  this  way  proposals  could  be  laid  be- 
fore governments  and  people  in  Europe  and 
America  which  they  could  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain, proposals  by  which  divergent  social  and 
political  Interests  could,  over  time,  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  inevitable  technological  and 
scientific  trends  in  the  common  interest  of 
all.  To  determine  upon  these  consultants 
should  not  be  difficult.  Since  the  accepta- 
bility of  their  recommendations  to  the  pub- 
lic outside  the  scope  of  vested  interests 
would  depend  on  the  recognized  eminence  of 
the  authors  and  the  wisdom  of  their  con- 
clusions, no  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
maneuver  In  their  selection.  Obviously  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Community 
would  know  those  most  qualified  in  Eu- 
rope. If  the  Commission  would  consult  with 
some  of  our  great  universities  or  founda- 
tions. It  could  easily  add  distinguished  men 
from  outside  Europe  and  complete  the  panel. 
Funds  would  be  no  problem,  and  the  consul- 
tants should  be  free  to  choose  and  organize 
their  own  staff. 

A  most  Important  consideration  wovild  be 
to  start  the  consultants  to  work  as  soon  as 
passible.  At  present  agricultural  problems 
lie  athwart  progress  in  both  the  European 
Community  and  the  discussions  between  the 
Community  and  the  United  States.  A  little 
delay  in  both  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  injection  of  broad  political  and  social 
vision  into  the  present  impasse  between  con- 
tending agricultural  Interests. 

nCPEBOCKNTS  TO  JOINT  aCTIOH  IN  COMXIBCIAI. 
POUCT 

Apart  from  agriculture,  these  same  Im- 
pediments— ^the  lack  of  the  broad  view  of 
the  common  interest  and  the  paralyring  con- 
trol of  experts — cast  an  ominous  shadow 
over  the  Impending  round  of  negotiations  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  ot  the  General 
Agreement  on  TarlfTB  and  Trade.  Nowhere 
do  we  see  dynamic  leaders  emerging,  flred  by 
the  broad,  common  purposes  which  we  all 
profesa.  but  rather  a  host  of  faceless  govern- 
mental technicians  with  the  text  book  of 
GATT  regulations  in  one  hand  and  a  sheaf 
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of  Mcret  and  mutually  stultifying  Instruc- 
tions In  the  other.  One  lean  that  the  people 
In  all  countries  eager  for  progress  will  be 
left  "as  on  a  darkling  plain,  swept  with  con- 
fused alarms  of  str\iggle  and  flight,  where 
Ignorant  armies  clash  by  night." 

The  goals  which  we  all  profess,  and  which 
have  the  additional  merit  of  being  sound. 
are  those  which  Inspired  Mr.  Cordell  Hull 
30  years  ago  to  attempt  to  break  through 
the  circle  of  trade  restrictions  which  had 
been  the  cause  or  effect,  or  both,  of  the  great 
depression.  In  1034  he  Inaugiirated  the 
trade  agreements  policy,  pursued  by  the 
United  States  ever  since  with  a  pertinacity 
furnishing  some  qualification  of  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle's  observation  that  a  "democracy 
can  only  with  great  dllBculty  •  •  •  per- 
severe In  a  fixed  design." 

On  the  principle  that  one  can  reveal  a 
state  secret  without  betraying  it — for.  as 
Montaigne  observed,  "I  should  not  speak  so 
boldly  if  it  were  my  due  to  be  believed" — I 
can  tell  you  that  one  of  the  p>rlnclpal  pur- 
poses of  the  trade  agreements  program  over 
30  years  has  been  to  reduce  the  American 
tariff.  We  have  benefited  greatly  from  suc- 
cess In  that  endeavor.  Mr.  Hull,  with  the 
shrewd  insight  into  human  nature  of  his 
mountain  background,  was  aware  that  the 
best  way  to  lead  fellow  citizens  was  through 
the  method  of  a  bargain.  There  was  as  Lord 
Melbourne  observed  In  another  connection, 
no  nonsense  about  merit  connected  with 
that.  The  nation  which  unerges  from  the 
coming  round  of  negotiations  having  skill- 
fully limited  its  tariff  concessions  will  not 
be  the  gainer  but  the  loser.  The  round  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  to  both  the  community 
and  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  self- 
imposed  handicaps   upon   economic   growth. 

Intellectually  we  know  that  this  is  true. 
We  profess  that  our  private  enterprise  so- 
cletlea  need  the  benefits  of  competition, 
domestic  and  foreign,  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  our  business  managers  and  a  mainspring 
to  rapid  economic  growth.  We  declare  that 
democratically  controlled  governments 
should  seek  to  benefit  the  major  interest  of 
the  great  majority  of  their  people — i.e..  their 
interest  as  consumers — by  making  available 
a  great  variety  of  goods  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices.  We  profess  also  a  concern  and 
responsibility  to  make  possible  within  the 
free  world  the  economic  development  of 
peoples  emerging  from  the  production  of 
only  primary  products.  This  means  open- 
ing opportunities  for  them  in  the  expanding 
trade  of  the  great  industrial  nations.  The 
late  lamented  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Mr.  Per 
Jacobsson.  believed  that  here  lay  the  great- 
est opporttmity  for  help  by  the  developed 
to  the  newly  developing  countries. 

But  how  and  from  what  source  can  In- 
structions consistent  with  the  attainment 
of  these  broad  goals  come  to  the  negotiators 
at  Geneva?  With  due  deference  and  respect. 
I  suggest  that  this  is  a  problem  primarily 
for  Europeans.  Those  negotiating  with  the 
European  Ck)mmunity  have.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  problems  Inherent  In  the  subject 
matter,  the  task  of  guessing  where  the  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  rests.  With  whom 
are  they  negotiating?  Sometimes  the  sus- 
picion arises,  with  nobody.  The  situation 
Is  often  reminiscent  of  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Positions  laboriously  developed 
among  the  Six  and  the  Community  execu- 
tive are  presented  to  other  nations  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis,  because  of  internal 
inflexlblUty. 

With  the  difficulties  of  the  pre-Federal  pe- 
riod in  which  the  European  Community  now 
finds  Itself  the  United  States  can  sym- 
pathize, because  our  people  had  their  own 
experience.  It  would  seem  possible  out  of 
that  and  subsequent  experience  to  improvise 
In  Europe  a  method  and  procedure  for  the 
coming  negotiations.    Would  It  not  be  pos- 


sible for  the  national  governments,  through 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  lay  down  the 
principles,  standards  and  guidelines  tor  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations,  fixing  on  the 
Community  executive,  as  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  Itself  Implies,  the  authority  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations  and  to  make  all  neces- 
sary decisions  arising  during  their  course, 
the  ultimate  decision  whether  the  executive 
had  acted  within  the  scope  of  its  authority, 
and  if  not  to  reject  the  whole  agreement, 
to  rest  with  the  Council  of  Ministers? 

In  some  such  way  as  this,  brocul  direction 
of  policy  could  come  from  an  authoritative 
source  to  a  responsible  executive,  avoiding 
the  filter  of  anonymous  experts  and  uniden- 
tifiable i>oliC3miaker8  or  policy  frustraters. 
These  trade  negotiations  are  a  crucial  test 
for  the  Euroi>ean  Community.  Is  it  to  be  a 
major  constructive  and  clarifying  force  In 
Europe,  or  one  more  piece  of  complicated 
machinery  whose  only  role  in  this  vital  field 
of  trade  policy  will  be  to  enthrone  the  ex- 
pert and  bureaucrat?  Is  the  Community 
to  have  leadership  or  only  administration? 

The  decision  Is  one  which  only  Europeaiu 
can  n\ake.  But  It  Is  one  In  which  we  Amer- 
icans have  quite  as  large  a  stake  a^  you  have. 
In  this  respect  it  is  one  of  a  long  list  of  In- 
stances where  all  of  us  gain  from  the  wis- 
dom of  each  who  sees  the  common  good, 
and  all  of  us  stiffer  from  the  folly  of  each 
who  believes  that  he  has  a  separable  inter- 
est. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PtJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, October  30,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  29  (legislative  day  of  Oc- 
tober 22),  1963: 

In  th«  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Leonldas  D.  Coatee,  Jr.,  UJS. 
Navy,  for  reappointment  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Research  In  the  E>epartment  of  the  Navy 
for  a  term  of  1  year. 

In  thx  Abut 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  8384  and  3299: 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Smith,  Gordon  L.,  036029. 

To  be  Tnajora 

Doiron,  Henry  D..  067860. 
Reybold,  Philip  C,  062718. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Statea  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3384  and  3398: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Brown,  Samuel  L.,  088768. 
Gatlln,  Jerry  D.,  097306. 
McNeU.  WUliam  D.,  090473. 
Phillips,  Henry  A.,  091006. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Snell,  Diane  L..  Ii604. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Heyen,  George  E.,  O07313. 

Milne,  Richard  B  .  096702. 

Tiie  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  trancfer  In 


the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  BUtes  Code,  sections  3283, 
3384,  3286,  3386,  3387,  3388,  and  3390: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Richards,  Ralph  J..  Jr.  (MSC).  037486. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
ThooMS.  Donald  W.  (MSC) .  090064. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Tang.  Douglas  B.  (ARTY) .  092130. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283.  3284,  3286,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 

Hlgglns,  Bernard,  Jr.,  02017863. 
Kelleher.  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  01338718. 
Weaver,  Frank  E.,  0442109. 

To  be  captains 

Anderson,  Ralph  O.,  O406S709. 
Avertll,  Jack  E.,  0971964. 
Bamhart,  Richard  J.,  04018696. 
Conley.  Samuel  G.,  Jr.,  04041999. 
Edmonson,  James  P.,  04046258. 
Erlckson,  Eric  A.,  Jr.,  04016148. 
Farmes,  William  C,  01924970. 
Franklin,  Raymond  D..  04009878. 
Guffey,  Connie  8.,  02271887. 
Howard.  Joseph  D.,  01877099. 
Klrkpatrick.   Andrew   C,  04011046. 
LaTour,  Robert  D  .  04068216. 
Levanger.  John  C,  O4026677. 
Lincoln,  Richard  L.,  04064426. 
Martin,  Dale  8..  04017861. 
Meharg.  Harold  A.,  O4049497. 
Moore,  Peter  W.,  01886427. 
Oelberg,  Kermlt  N.,  04076426. 
Owens,  Lawrence  B.,  01936670. 
Patellos.  Samuel  W..  01935673. 
Phillips.  John  H..  02265084. 
Pitts.  Russell  N.,  04006714. 
Podurgal,  Emanuel,  04006252. 
Rehman,  Donald  I.,  01932474. 
Richards,  Therman  L.,  02269360. 
Robinson,  Wayne,  0968814. 
Rosen,  Donald  E.,  04031257. 
Roshto,  Lawrence  E.,  OI924660. 
Shortnacy,  Harold  L.,  06304067. 
Simpson,  John  H.,  Jr.,  01873498. 
Smith,  Russell  V.,  01926763. 
Stanley,  Davey  L.,  04006269. 
Tedlock,  Billy  L.,  02265103. 
Terry,  Michael  J.,  04031186. 
Trahan,  Leon  J.,  04005977. 
Ulmen,  Patrick  A.,  01876379. 
Ushljlma,  Ronald  R.  04078103. 
Whitley,  George  R..  04050463. 
Whitmire,  Roy  A.,  01891570. 
Wright,  BUly  J.,  04031530. 
Zom,  Jack  L.,  03373363. 

To  be  first  lieutenant* 

Akers,  Jimmy  D.,  06403074. 
Akin,  Jere  H..  05307767. 
Anglln,  Richard  C.  05303880. 
Arndt,  Gary  L.,  06610763. 
Barrett,  WUllam  I.,  Jr.,O6301916. 
Barry,  Joseph  A.,  m.,  04084643. 
Benson,  L.  J.,  05307858. 
Berdux,  Sylvester  C,  Jr.,  05301731. 
Blalkowski,  Alan  J.,  05001199. 
Bl\une,  Geoffrey  E.,  06603740. 
Bock,  John  E.,  05307998. 
Boss,  Jerry  L..  06608043. 
Butta,  OrvUle  N.,  06703491. 
Coates.  Albert,  06307366. 
Coleman.  Charlie  W.,  05301480. 
Creasy,  Calvin  H..  02297727. 
Danley.  James  M..  Jr..  06404904. 
Detrlch.  VlrgU  D.,  06406129. 
Drake,  Cleo  C,  06303075. 
Frey,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  06700190. 
Frlant,  Fritz,  06611674. 
Ooodell,  Peter  N.,  O5704686. 
Greenberg,  Paul  L.,  05401800. 
Hattort,  Masakl,  O6703S69. 
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Helns.  Derek  H,  0400*668. 
Henderson,  John  S..  06609706. 
Henderson.  Uchard  H..  06400627. 
Hughes.  Jeremy  H,  04083146. 
Jobe.  Joe  D..  O8301763. 
Jones,  James  M.,  O6MW106. 
Keefer.  John  J  ,  06304234. 
Kincheloe.  Samuel  Z..  060001 00. 
Kroeber,  Danald  W.,  064Q6147. 
Leonard.  WUUam  B.,  O540M40. 
Lewis.  BUlls  G..  06404393. 
Marek,  James  A..  05403536. 
Marsh.  Nelson  L..  O5404361. 
Merrltt.  WlUlam  D..  054D1193. 
Monroe.  Mark  A..  05208171. 
Moore.  James  L..  m,  06000394. 
Neal,  George  W.,  05505026. 
ParU,  John  M.,  lU,  O500772I. 
Park.  Donald  R..  04084834. 
Patton,  Garry  L.,  08807124. 
Piister,  Cloyd  H,  0630*497. 
Pollard,  Thomas  L.,  05508970. 
Reed,  George  B.,  01937661. 
Roasl.  Arnold  T.,  06704740. 
Rubio.  Euripides.  Jr.,  05826130. 
Sanchea-AUcea.Bsteban.  05826043. 
Saadacs.  Marvin  L..  040730 10. 
Sartort  Victor  P..  O4085538. 
Stahl,  Roland  W.,  05705028. 
SLrlmbu,  George,  O40S6803. 
Swygert.  John  F.,  Jr..  OS307660. 
TobUi.  Ernest  H..  0408800*. 
Traaa.  Adrian  G..  06508170. 
Tudbope.  Lawrence  K..  06000307. 
VeU.  Rene  A..  O5404386. 
Vercellone.  Joseph  £.  O6006434. 
Wagner.  Fred  L..  05308346. 
Wesemann,  Carl  L.,  05506837. 
Tomigblood,  David  T.,  06307990. 
Torehak.  Paul  N..  05310041. 

To  be  second  lieutenants ' 
Atkinson.  John  H..  HI,  055 12132. 
Brltton,  Joseph  D.,  053 13390. 
Calhoun,  Richard  W.,  O5409546. 
Carlock,  Winiam  C  ,  06517930. 
Carrier,  Gerald  L.,  06614036. 


<3aAj,  Michaat  A.,  O3S00040. 
Couch.  John  L.,  05614870. 
Crow.  Stuart  J..  O63M604. 
Daubar.  Peter  F..  06008048. 
Davis.  Norman  J.,  06010088. 
Ferris.  Bdward  J..  #r.,  O0814300. 
Fleming,  Rogers.,  00318040.    v^ 
Greens,  Robert  F..  06310000. 
OrUOih,  Albert  A..  Jr,  063 10201. 
Hooks.  HaroM  V.,  O5410183. 
Hxidson.  Phillip  P..  06008704. 
Hunt.  Richard.  05405717. 
Kelly.  Gerald  L.,  05707644. 
Kravltz,  Lawrence  K.,  O50078SS. 
Kurtenbach,  Frank  J.,  0651437T 
Laldlaw,  Stephen  R.,  06311028. 
Langley.  Dennis  S.,  O5010084. 
Long.  WUUam  H..  02206816. 
LunsXord.  Mlrt  S..  Jr..  06313282. 
Maimlx.  Joseph  R..  05515130. 
Marks.  James  B.,  053 13845. 
Mellette,  Julian  R.,  Jr.,  05311908. 
Moorhead,  Michael  M.,  O540606S. 
Naumann.  Terrel  K..  05812177. 
Neal.  Clarke  I...  05210108. 
Owens.  John  V..  06S117I3. 
Perry.  Richard,  03300770. 
Prlckett,  Thomas  R.,  O5216087. 
Ray,  Luther  B.,  111.  O5311061. 
Schwend.  William  H.,  05512248. 
Scott,  Kenneth  R..  05511489. 
Sexton,  Donald  E.,  052 10981. 
Shauf .  KltOQ  R.,  05512108. 
Shaw.  Edward  W.,  05007742. 
aufe.  Richard  D..  05214347. 
Tate.  Dewey  E..  05314041. 
'     Tellman,  David  W.,  05511986. 
Thoms,  H?rbert  G.,  06008473 
Vaughn,  Bernard  W..  Jr.,  05315396. 
Wise.  Glenn  1^  06410608. 
Wright.  AUen  W..  05215655. 
Yatea.  John  R..  06310883. 

The  following-named  parsons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  lA  the  eratfes  and  corps  opacified,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 


Coda,  sections  3288.  0384.  3386.  3306,  S287. 
S388.  8880.  2301,  3292.  3893.  3294  and  3811: 

To  be  tmrnjoT.  Medical  Corps 

BusweU.  Artkv  W..  OL800Q0S. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Caufield.  John  J.,  05600620. 
Cohen.  George  R.,  O52026L2. 
BoCman.  Jerry  I..  OWOIOOO. 

To  be  captains,  Moiifcal  Corps 

Cass.  Kennelh   A..  01932238. 
Fair.  WUllam  R..  03300466. 
ForUdas.  Nicholas  G..  Jr.,  04023886. 
MlUer,  Lee  H.,  05012804. 
Welk.  Kichard  W..  08318100. 

To  be  first  lieutenant*.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Duda.  Helen.  N2297624. 
Jacobson,  Constance  E.,  N2301482. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Chaplain 

Scott.  John  C,  O220T700. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 

Granath.  Bruce  B. 

To  be  first  Ueuteuant,  Judge  Ad»ocat9 
General's  Corps 

Thayer.  Emeat  C.  m.  O6414060. 
To  be  first  liemtenaiUa.  Medical  Corfu   'I 
ChooUtch.  MelTln  P.,  02300201. 
England.  Robert  \^  02014000. 

To  be  seoenA  lievXenmrnX,  Army  ttwrse  Corpe 

Williams,  Karyn  B.,  116411476. 

To    be    second    lieutenant.    Women's    Armg 
Corps 

Ralph.  Rose  A.  C.  L5S02049. 

The  foUowlng-namad  rtlstlngulshfld  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  In  the  Begu- 
lar  Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtea  Code,  sections  0202,  2204.  3300,  3286. 
3287.  2280,  and  3302: 

Foreosas,  LeRoy  F.,  O0014609. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


We  Canot  AMmA  To  Fotfat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MiKWBaoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  October  29. 1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  llr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  in  my  office  a  proclamation 
irom  the  Council  oi  Free  Csechooiovakla. 
calling  attention  to  ttoe  i&th  axmiversary 
yesterday  ot  the  birtk  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The  proclamatioii  outliDes  the  sorry 
history  of  a  brave,  freedom-lovlDg  people 
who  worked  hard  to  fain  a  republlcaa 
form  of  government,  only  to  see  It 
trampled  first  by  the  Nazis  and  since  by 
the  Communists.  The  proclamation 
points  out  that  the  take-over  by  the 
Communists  was  made  possible  through 
the  exploitation  of  class  hatred,  bf  de- 
stroying everythixig  '  reQuiiing  love  of 
people  and  love  of  nation." 

The  utter  bankruptcy  of  such  a  ojrs- 
tem  is  totally  apparent,  for  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  today  a  country  controlled  Uy 
barbed  wire  and  mine  fip)f^s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  many  disturtH 
^e  recent  eveiits,  I  feel  compelled  to  say 


we  must  not  forget  the  lesson  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, nor  the  millions  of  peoples 
locked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  want  to  Join  with  freedom-loving 
Czechs  in  recognizing  this  day  in  their 
history,  and  in  expressing  xny  hope  that 
freedom  may  one  day  come  again  to  their 
great  land. 


Willu  H.  WanMT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THX  fiOUSE  C^  aXPXUSENTATTVXS 

TMCMdav,  October  29. 19€i 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  word  woo 
received  by  my  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton yesterday  that  Orange  County  hao 
just  lost  its  No.  1  citizen,  wmis  H. 
Warner,  Sr..  has  long  carried  the  so- 
briquet of  Mr.  Orange  County.  He 
served  on  the  board  of  supervisors  for 
over  25  years  and  was  chairman  of  that 
body  longer  than  any  other  man. 

Wims  was  steeped  la  tbo  hlstocy  and 
early  development  of  the  oounty,  leav- 
ing a  hardware  business  in  Huntington 


Beach  to  dedicate  hlmaelf  to  a  life  of 
pitblie  oerrloe.  During  the  difflctdt 
jrears  of  transitk>n  spanning  the  l9M*o 
Willis  Warner  otore  than  any  one  man 
was  a  otabilising.  constructive  influence 
in  extending  the  vital  services  needed  to 
tohAge  the  gap  between  a  rural  agricul- 
tural community,  of  some  SOO.OOO-plus 
population,  and  the  vigorous  and  varied 
complex  of  indistry,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture In  a  mized  population  of  over  1 
million  which  now  exists. 

Th&rt  are  those  who  felt  at  times  that 
Supervisor  Warner  relied  osore  heavily 
on  anchor  than  he  did  on  sail  when  the 
winds  of  change  blew  x$esi  strongly. 
The  strong  and  stable  growth,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  economy  and  the  continuing 
bright  prospects  for  the  iuture  should 
sufficiently  confound  his  detrsictors. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  with 
the  passing  of  Willis  Warner.  From  the 
time  I  first  served  as  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  Westminster, 
Calif.,  I  have  had  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsel.  As  a  practicing  lawyer  involved 
in  matters  of  dispute  brought  before 
the  board  of  supervteors.  I  have  had  hfe 
sympathetic  and  judicial  eonsideration. 
As  a  State  repreaentative,  I  enjoyed  his 
ready  eooperatlon  and  a  share  of  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  on  county  ofTairs 
which  was  so  aniqvely  his. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  hlB  famtty, 
and  the  leRlon  of  those  within  Orange 
County  that  call  him  friend,  my  sincere 
expression  of  sympathy  and  regret. 


John  W.  ffiggiBMB:  A  Good  Fricad 
Lm^  tb«  HiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    AI.AIUM* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29. 1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday.  November  2,  1963,  is  going  to 
be  a  sad  day  for  many  of  us  here  on 
the  Hill,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
call  the  Old  House  Office  Building 
"home,"  for  it  will  be  the  last  day  of 
service  of  our  beloved  friend.  John  Wil- 
liam Hlgglnson.  Mr.  Hlgginson  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
since  1951.  and  for  8  years,  with  only  one 
brief  recent  interruption,  he  has  hailed 
Congressmen  and  staff  members  alike — 
all  by  name — as  we  have  come  to  work 
each  morning  via  the  First  and  Inde- 
pendence entrance  of  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing. In  fact,  the  mornings  are  going  to 
be  a  little  more  difBcult  to  face  from  now 
on,  knovrlng  we  are  going  to  be  deprived 
of  John's  warm,  hearty  greeting  at  the 
beginning  of  each  day. 

Indeed,  John  Higghison  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  Hill  life  that  some  may  not 
be  aware  of  his  distinguished  service  in 
other  fields  and  other  localities. 

A  native  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Mr.  Hlg- 
ginson was  for  29  years  a  member  of  the 
Fall  River  police  force.  For  the  last 
great  portion  of  those  years  he  was  chief 
of  the  liquor  and  vice  squad.  Following 
his  retirement  in  1951,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  near  his  two  children  and 
his  grandchildren  and  to  go  to  work  for 
the  Capitol  Police  Force. 

One  of  John  Hlgginson 's  abiding  in- 
terests is  the  young  people  of  America. 
He  once  served  as  president  of  the  Feill 
River  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  was  a  director  of  that  organi- 
zation for  more  than  15  years.  His  in- 
terest in  our  boys  and  girls  is  also  mani- 
fested in  the  fact  that,  in  connection 
with  his  membership  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Masonic  Order,  he  served  as  adviser 
to  the  DeMolays,  an  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  Masons  for  boys. 

And  of  course  I  should  mention  that 
John  served  his  coimtry  with  dedication 
during  the  First  World  War.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  at  the  age  of  18  and 
served  until  the  end  of  hostilities  as  a 
chief  shipfltter.  His  active  Interest  in 
the  veterans'  cause  continues  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Though  a  lifelong  Baptist,  Mr. 
Higglnson's  marriage  to  the  former 
Gladys  Walker,  of  Brunswick,  Maine, 
took  place  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hlgginson  celebrated  their  40th 
wedding   anniversary  Just  last  month. 


They  now   attend  the  Capitol  Heights 
Baptist  Church  here  in  Washington. 

Out  of  all  of  John  Higglnson's  activities 
and  Interests,  there  Is  one  which  Is  ob- 
viously the  most  Intense  and  most 
abiding,  and  that  is  his  devotion  to  his 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hlgglnson  are 
proud  parents  of  a  son  and  daughter 
and  p>erhaps  prouder  grandparents  of  two 
grandsons  and  two  granddaughters. 
Their  son,  John  W.  Hlgginson,  Jr.,  and 
his  wife  have  one  daughter,  Cynthia 
Louise,  who  Is  16.  The  senior  Higgin- 
sons"  daughter.  Gladys,  and  her  hus- 
band— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bulmar — 
are  the  parents  of  Donald,  Jr.,  age  14; 
Steven,  12;  and  Robsm  Lee,  1.  Since 
their  children  and  their  families  are  now 
residing  in  the  Washington  area,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hlgginson  plan  to  stay  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  after  John's  retirement. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  at  least  be 
thankful  for  that  latter  fact,  and  hope 
that  John  will  come  aroimd  to  see  us 
once  in  a  while. 

Meantime.  I  know  that  John  Higgln- 
son's countless  friends  here  on  the  Hill, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  warm  gratitude  for 
his  dedicated  service  and  for  his  friend- 
ship, and  \n  wishing  him  many  years  of 
happiness  to  come. 


Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  a  feeding 
trough  for  the  underworld  until  such 
time  as  the  hiiman  gambling  tendency 
is  recognized  and  controlled  rather  than 
chastised  and  outlawed.  Throughout 
the  world,  government  regulation  of 
gambling  by  means  of  national  lotteries 
has  weakened  crime  with  a  hard  blow  to 
the  wallet.  Why  cannot  we  In  the 
United  States  demonstrate  like  wisdom? 


No.  23— Ohio:  The  Gamblers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mew  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House,  more  particularly  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
about  gambling  in  that  State. 

Legal  gambling  In  Ohio,  as  represented 
by  the  parimutuel  turnover,  came  to  over 
$138  million  last  year.  The  Sta*>e  Treas- 
ury benefited  to  the  time  of  over  $10  mil- 
lion In  revenue.  But.  far  more  signifi- 
cant were  the  vast  amounts  of  money  il- 
legally gambled — much  of  which  nour- 
ishes the  manifold  operations  of  the 
crime  syndicates. 

Ohio's  portion  of  the  national  off-track 
betting  estimates  presented  to  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  came  to  more  than 
$2'/^  billion  in  1962.  On  the  basis  of 
other  estimates,  total  illegal  gambling  in 
the  Buckeye  State  m^y  have  approached 
$5  billion  last  year. 

In  Ohio,  as  elsewhere,  gambling's  il- 
legal status  is  a  major  bulwark  of  gang- 
land prosperity.  The  crime  syndicates 
thrive  on  gambling  revenues.  The  10- 
percent  cut  of  the  gross  turnover  which 
can  reach  $500  million,  goes  to  Une  the 
pockets  of  the  syndicate  operators.  This 
money  is  subsidizing  every  known  form  of 
crime  and  so  long  as  gambling  remains 
unchained  and  uncontrolled,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  This  vast  illegal  gam- 
bling operation  has  made  the  people  of 
Ohio  the  imwitting  partners  of  the  mob, 
which  keeps  the  syndicates  flush  with 
cash. 
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New  Appraach  to  Foreifa  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29. 1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  have  new  allies 
for  progress  next  year. 

Citizens  in  Call,  Colombia,  and  Oak- 
land County,  Mich.,  are  putting  the  final 
touches  on  plans  for  a  unique  experiment 
In  oversea  assistance  which  could  mean 
more  eflBcient  help  to  those  in  need  at  less 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  idea  behind  this  new  concept  in 
aid  is  essentially  a  simple  one.  It  is  that 
economic,  political,  and  social  growth 
often  takes  place  in  spite  of — rather  than 
because  of — central  governments. 

It  is  a  means  by  which  people  can  help 
themselves,  at  home  and  In  their  own 
communities,  rather  than  depending  on 
handouts  from  Federal  governments  in 
faraway  capitals. 

It  is  a  vehicle  by  which  communities 
here  in  the  United  States  can  give  of 
their  talents  and  their  experience  to  as- 
sist an  area  which  badly  needs  such  help. 

For  more  than  2  years,  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  convince  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  of  the  need  for 
this  new  dimension  in  foreign  aid. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  David  Bell, 
Administrator  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  Mr.  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  now  have  the  go-ahead  for 
a  pilot  program  to  try  out  this  new  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  Moscoso  has  assigned  an  able  and 
conscientious  man  from  the  Alliance, 
Mr.  James  Boren,  to  assist  in  its  develop- 
ment and  explore  its  future  possibilities. 

Mr.  Boren.  former  deputy  mission  di- 
rector for  the  Alliance  in  Peru,  believes 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  approach  at  the 
local  level  cmd.  In  fact,  has  successfully 
used  this  approach  in  Latin  America. 

Why  was  this  new  approach  proposed 
to  AID  and  the  Alliance? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  an  effective  and 
efficient  foreign  aid  program.  I  realize 
that  such  a  program  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  have  also  been  well  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  many  of  our  programs 
in  the  past. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  too 
many  of  our  foreign  aid  projects  and 
programs  have  been  based  too  high. 


We  have  funneled  our  fimds  into  the 
capital  cities  of  the  countries  we  are  at- 
tempting to  help,  and  somehow  these 
funds  have  failed  to  reach  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  our  assistance. 

We  have  had  instances  where  our  aid 
funds  actually  retarded,  rather  than  im- 
proved, social  and  economic  conditions. 
These  aid  funds  have  sometimes  helped 
to  keep  the  existing  regime  in  power, 
maintaining  the  status  quo,  when  the  last 
thing  we  need  for  progress  is  to  have 
things  remain  as  they  are. 

In  many  other  Instances,  paper  bar- 
riers and  bureaucratic  regulations  have 
slowed  the  process  of  providing  assist- 
ance almost  to  a  standstill.  By  the  time 
our  funds  and  our  know-how  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  a  crucial  problem,  it 
has  grown  to  a  point  where  it  is  out  of 
control  and  our  aid  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

What  must  be  realized  is  that  not  only 
are  we  short  on  the  dollars  to  bring  about 
necessary  reforms,  but  we  are  short  of 
time  as  well. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  new  approach 
offers  a  means  of  bridging  these  ob- 
stacles to  progress,  of  getting  o\ir  as- 
sistance down  to  those  who  need  help 
the  most.  Further,  this  approach  calls 
for  maximum  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  and  an  awareness  of  what 
is  being  done  for  them  to  a  degree  which 
has  not  been  possible  in  the  past. 

It  can  create  a  climate  of  hope,  of 
confidence  in  the  future,  which  is  a  nec- 
essary first  step  toward  resolution  of 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
magnitude  we  face  in  Latin  America  and 
many  other  areas  of  the  world  which 
have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  their  full 
potential  in  providing  a  better  life. 

It  took  2  years  to  reach  this  point 
aiKl  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
that  the  local-govemment-to-local-gov- 
ernment  approach  might  offer  some 
solutions  to  these  pressing  problems. 

Aftei  a  year  of  attempting  to  try  to 
convince  AID  that  it  should  take  a  look 
at  this  approach  on  its  own,  I  finally 
proposed  that  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
give  it  a  try. 

Further,  I  proposed  that  Oakland 
County  join  forces  with  the  Cauca  Val- 
ley. Colombia,  and  its  principal  city.  Call. 
In  this  pilot  study. 

Oakland  County  is  typical  of  a  great 
many  areas  in  the  United  States.  Lo- 
cated just  outside  the  city  of  Detroit,  it 
has  undergone  a  population  explosion 
which  has  transformed  the  area  from  a 
predominantly  rural  region  to  an  urban 
area.  Population  has  doubled,  and  dou- 
bled again  in  the  past  few  decades.  It 
is  expected  that  Oakland  County  will 
continue  this  process  of  growth  for  years 
to  come. 

The  Cauca  Valley  is  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  strains  and  stresses  of  a  rapid 
increase  in  p>opulatlon.  Its  growth  rate 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  at 
this  rate  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Call  and  the  Cauca  Valley  realize  that 
they  do  not  have  the  administrative 
machinery,  the  plans,  the  programs  nec- 
essary to  cope  with  this  growth,  to  pro- 
vide the  Jobs  for  this  influx  of  thoussmds 
of  new  residents,  to  build  a  sound  com- 


munity which  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  it  foresees  in  the  future. 

Five  experts  from  Oakland  County 
visited  Call  last  spring.  They  were  not 
paid  a  cent  for  their  services.  Four  of 
the  group  received  only  travel  pay  and 
subsistence,  while  the  fifth  member  of 
the  team  paid  his  own  way  completely 
because  he  believed  so  much  in  this  ap- 
proswjh. 

What  this  group  from  Oakland  County 
found  in  the  Cauca  Valley  surprised 
them. 

They  found  the  valley  unbelievably 
rich  in  natural  and  hvunan  resources, 
yet  the  majority  of  the  people  desper- 
ately poor. 

They  found  topsoil  in  the  Cauca  Valley 
rangiiig  in  depth  from  10  to  30  feet,  yet 
the  people  were  hungry. 

They  found  the  climate  so  delightful 
that  the  valley  has  been  called  the  "land 
of  eternal  spring." 

Yet  the  majority  of  residents  had  no 
suitable  place  to  live,  no  rimning  water, 
no  sanitary  facilities,  little  or  no  fire  and 
police  protection  and  almost  no  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adequate  education. 

They  found  the  Universidad  del  Valle 
an  excellent  academic  institution  with  a 
bright  future.  But  they  also  foimd  that 
of  100  children  of  school  age,  only  75 
would  ever  attend,  only  27  of  the  original 
100  would  still  be  in  school  by  the  end  of 
the  third  grade,  only  2.7  would  graduate 
from  high  school  and  a  pitiful  1.6  would 
go  on  to  college. 

They  found  a  bright,  alert  labor  force, 
willing  and  eager  to  learn.  But  they 
found  that  the  average  wage  for  a  work- 
ing man  with  a  family  of  three  or  foiu- 
children  was  only  $1.50  a  day  in  a  land 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  not  cheap. 

They  foimd  a  bright  and  eager  busi- 
ness community,  realizing  the  problems 
they  faced,  not  only  in  their  business  but 
in  their  community  as  well.  But  they 
foxmd  that  the  business  community,  while 
it  was  anxious  to  help,  had  little  idea  of 
how  to  solve  these  problems  at  the  local 
level.  Instead,  they  would  apply  to  their 
Central  Govenunent  for  funds  or  pro- 
grams and  the  long  journey  through  red- 
tape  would  begin,  a  journey  which  too 
often  proved  to  be  fruitless. 

They  foxmd  that  property  values  are 
high  and  are  rising  rapidly  in  Call.  They 
found  that  a  small  part  of  the  citizenry 
had  wealth.  But  they  also  foimd  that 
only  50  percent  of  the  local  property 
taxes  were  collected  each  year. 

Of  this  amount,  95  percent  went  to 
pay  municipal  salaries,  leaving  little  or 
nothing  for  fimds  to  solve  their  own 
problems  at  home. 

In  its  report  following  the  inspection 
trip,  the  team  from  Oakland  County 
wrote: 

We  found  In  the  Cauca  Valley  in  general 
and  in  Call  In  particular  an  area  of  great 
potential  in  terms  of  Its  natural  resourcee. 
its  climate,  and  its  people.  We  found  people 
with  a  willingness  to  work,  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  Improve  their  standard  of 
living,  and  particularly  we  found  a  great  de- 
sire for  a  good  education  for  the  young 
people.  We  found  a  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustrial development  and  a  gener&Uy  attrac- 
tive atmosphere  tot  industrial  growth  if 
monetary  and  political  stability  can  be 
achieved. 


The  potential  la  matched  only  by  the 
problems— 

The  report  continued. 

In  general,  it  must  be  said  tiiat  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  vast  majority  of  people  is 
deplorably  low,  that  the  level  of  Income  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  minimimi  needs  of 
the  p>opulation,  that  housing  and  public 
health  pose  serious  problems  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  that  municipal  adminis- 
tration is  antiquated,  and  that  education 
has  been  tragically  neglected.  Further  we 
found  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
political  process  and  the  governmental  enter- 
prise, a  great  propensity  to  discount  the 
Integrity  and  effectiveness  of  government, 
and,  in  fact,  the  talents  and  achievements 
of  the  people  themselves. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  this  committee 
that  not  only  could  Oakland  County  and  its 
experience  and  resources  be  helpful,  but  that 
it  is  imperative  that  these  resources  be  em- 
ployed as  fully  as  possible  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  the 
Honorable  Fulton  Freeman,  and  AID 
Mission  Director  Charles  Fossum  were 
impressed  with  the  diligence  and  the 
business-like  approach  of  the  Oakland 
County  team.  They  suggested  that  a 
group  of  Colombians  from  the  Cauca 
Valley  come  to  Oakland  County  as 
quickly  as  p>ossible  to  see  for  themselves 
the  steps  which  the  Michigan  commu- 
nity had  taken  to  solve  its  own  problems. 

The  distinguished  group  from  Co- 
lombia, led  by  Governor  Balcazar  of  the 
Department  of  the  Valle  del  Cauca,  were 
impressed  and  amazed  with  what  they 
saw  in  Oakland  Coimty. 

They  saw  that  local  units  of  gov- 
eriunent  can  be  more  than  simply  ad- 
ministrative units  to  carry  out  national 
programs.  They  noted  that  these  local 
units  of  government  In  our  country  plan 
their  own  futures,  provide  their  own  fa- 
cilities and  find  solutions  to  their  own 
problems  without  waiting  for  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  in  many  instances. 

They  approved  of  the  active  participa- 
tion of  citizens  in  their  local  units  of 
government,  of  the  cooperation  between 
local  xmits  of  govenunent  largely  pio- 
neered in  Oakland  County  and  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  region. 

They  determined  to  establish  groups 
to  implement  their  plans  back  in  Co- 
lombia, similar  to  the  Detroit  Metro- 
politan Area  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  supervisors  inter-county 
committee. 

They  want  to  establish  the  same  kind 
of  coordinated  attack  on  their  problems, 
in  many  cases  similar  to  those  which 
Oakland  County  has  solved  or  is  well  on 
the  way  to  solving. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  visit  to  Oak- 
land County,  the  group  from  Colombia 
sat  down  with  their  county  counterparts 
and  a  proposed  program  was  drafted. 

It  calls  for  Oakland  County  to  estab- 
lish a  liaison  office  in  the  Cauca  Valley, 
manned  by  an  expert  in  public  adminis- 
tration. Cauca  Valley  will  send  an  in- 
dustrial promotion  specialist  to  Oakland 
County  to  inform  American  business  of 
the  advantages  of  investment  and  estab- 
lishing new  plants  in  the  Call  area. 

Scholarships  will  be  exchanged  be- 
tween  the  Universidad   del   Valle    and 
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Oakland  University,  and  plans  are  un- 
derway for  an  exchange  of  professors  as 
well. 

As  experts  In  the  various  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, finance,  engineering,  planning, 
and  public  administration  are  needed, 
they  will  be  supplied  to  the  Cauca  Valley. 
Most  of  these  experts  will  be  volunteers 
serving  without  pay.  or  sent  by  local  gov- 
ernments or  private  industry. 

Total  cost  of  this  program  ?  Less  than 
$50,000  a  year.  Oakland  County  and  the 
Cauca  Valley  will  pick  up  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  without  Fed- 
eral contributions.  The  remaining  one- 
third  or  less  will  come  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  mostly 
for  transportation  costs  to  and  from  Call. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Oakland  County  team  who  have  given 
ao  generously  of  their  time  and  money 
in  this  program.  Chairman  Delos  Ham- 
lin of  the  Oakland  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  had  a  distinguished  group 
under  his  direction.  They  were  Chan- 
cellor D.  B.  Vamer  of  Oakland  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  George  Catlin.  head  of  area 
development  for  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.; 
Mr.  Qeorge  Skrubb,  director  of  the  Oak- 
land County  Planning  Commission,  and 
Mr.  Mark  Jaroszewlcz,  an  associate  in 
the  architectural  firm  of  Tarapata- 
MacMahon. 

The  Colombian  group,  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  Gov.  Gustavo  Balcazar,  included 
Mr.  Herman  Borrero.  manager  of  the 
Call  public  utilities  organization;  Mr. 
Jorge  Herrera.  Call  civic  action  com- 
mittee; Mr.  Pedro  Caicedo,  director  of 
planning  for  Call,  and  President  Cesar 
Tulio  Delgado  of  the  Call  city  council. 
All  who  met  this  group  were  impressed 
by  their  sincerity  and  the  determination 
to  find  an  answer  to  their  pressing 
problems. 

Dr.  Delgado.  who  was  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  termed  this  new  experiment  a 
major  step  toward  correctiiig  a  previ- 
ously poor  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia.  He  said 
that  the  people  of  Latin  America  have 
felt  a  certain  bitterness  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  show  less  concern 
for  the  problems  of  their  Latin  American 
neighbors  than  they  do  for  those  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

A  major  task  of  the  experiment  will  be 
to  see  if  better  understanding  can  be 
created  between  Oakland  County  and 
the  Cauca  Valley. 

I  think  It  will,  and  that  this  approach 
could  well  lead  to  more  such  cooperative 
efforts  between  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  and  their  counterparts  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Boren  of  the  Alliance  has  told 
me  he  already  has  been  contacted  by 
coDuniuiitles  in  five  States  about  the 
Oakland  County  approach  and  that  more 
are  coming  in  daily. 

The  National  Association  of  County 
Officials  and  the  American  Municipal 
League  are  cooperating  in  this  effort  and 
are  watching  its  results  closely. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  co- 
o];>eration  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Moscoso,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr. 
Possum  and  their  able  staffs  in  giving 
this  program  a  try. 


Reducing  the  problems  in  Latin 
America  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
understood  and  attacked  at  the  local 
level  will  be  a  major  breakthrough  in 
development  and  I  feel  certain  that  It 
will  lead  to  success. 

In  addition  to  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  this  approach,  I  think  its 
effect  In  promoting  political  stability  will 
be  even  greater. 

This  could  well  provide  a  training 
ground  for  future  leaders  in  Latin 
America,  leaders  firmly  grounded  in  de- 
mocracy at  the  local  level,  close  to  the 
people. 

It  could  create  a  greater  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Latin  America 
in  their  own  abilities  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  at  home  and  without  massive 
amounts  of  assistance  either  from  their 
own  central  governments  or  from  Wash- 
ington. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  fact,  I  think  its  direction  and  scope 
fit  it  tmiquely  into  the  Alliance  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  realize  at  the 
moment. 

The  alliance  between  the  Cauca  Valley 
in  Colombia  and  Oakland  County  in  the 
United  States  is  a  forenmner  of  future 
alliances  which  will  have  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  Americas  in  years  to  come. 

It  puts  people  into  our  plans  for  over- 
sea assistance  and  helps  them  work  to- 
gether toward  common  goals  of  freedom 
and  greater  opportunity. 


There  are  other  provisions  limiting 
funds  for  congressional  travel  and  pro- 
viding for  reporting  of  these  expendi- 
tures, provisions  to  require  congressional 
employees  to  be  actually  employed  in  the 
home  district  of  the  Member  or  in  his 
Washington  office,  provisions  prohibiting 
Members  and  their  staffs  from  assisting 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against 
the  U.S.  Government  for  personal  gain, 
and  other  provisions. 

I  believe  that  almost  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  honest,  upright,  and  dedi- 
cated citizens.  They  are  among  the 
finest  citizens  in  the  land.  Therefore, 
I  think  their  honor  should  be  protected 
by  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  the  soiuxe  of  much  of  the  in- 
correct and  unfair  speculation  about  the 
Members'  activities. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 392  will  be  considered  favorably 
in  the  very  near  futiu^. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Outstanding  PubKc  Service  of  Henry 
Shore,  Refional  Director,  and  W.  G. 
Stnart  Sherman,  Regional  Attorney,  for 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PINirsTtVANlA 


Need  for  Code  of  Ethics  for  Congress  in  the  house  op  representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TSZAS 

IN  the  house  op  representatives 
Tuesday.  October  29. 1963 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  recent  events  touching  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  and  both  political  parties, 
I  again  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  give 
consideration  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  April  29  of  this  year,  Hotise  Joint 
Resolution  392.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
code  of  ethics  for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  public  confidence  in  the  Congress 
Is  being  shaken  by  some  recent  disclo- 
sures and  sr>eculatlon.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  much  of  the  speculation  will  be  dis- 
proved when  all  the  facts  are  known.  By 
then,  however,  the  damage  will  already 
be  done.  It  is  done  by  the  press  stories  of 
Innuendo  based  on  the  partial  Informa- 
tion which  is  available  to  them.  The 
main  reason  I  feel  we  must  consider  leg- 
islation like  House  Joint  Resolution  392 
is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  much  of 
what  has  happened. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  provides 
that  each  Member  of  Congress  file  with 
the  House  or  Senate  a  sworn  statement 
of  his  financial  transactions  each  year. 
This  statement  would  include  the  source 
and  amount  of  all  income,  any  gifts  the 
Member  received  in  excess  of  $25  in 
value,  and  so  forth.  Such  reports  would 
be  public  records. 


Tuesday.  October  29. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  Pittsburgh,  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  are  proud 
of  the  fine  record  of  Henry  Shore  and 
W.  O.  Sherman,  of  the  Pittsburgh  NLRB 
ofBce,  when  they  have  been  honored  this 
year  for  a  quarter  of  century  of  dedi- 
cated service.  This  excellent  service  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
which  administers  the  Nation's  principal 
labor  relations  law  has  been  of  real  value 
to  our  industrial  communities  In  giving 
fair  service  and  impartial  decisions.  The 
confidence  and  respect  of  Director  Shore 
and  Attorney  Sherman  has  been  a 
weighty  factor  In  the  development,  not 
only  of  fair  and  humane  labor-manage- 
ment rulings  and  good  lalwr-manage- 
ment  relations,  but  are  basic  elements 
in  the  progress  and  advance  of  our  whole 
economy. 

I  have  asked  for  and  have  received  the 
NLRB  release  covering  the  NLRB  fourth 
annual  awards  ceremony  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  honoring  Director  Shore  and 
Attorney  Sherman,  which  follows: 

National  Labos  Rxlations  Boaxd, 

Division  or  iNroRiiATioN, 
Washififfton,  D.C.,  September  8.  19€3. 

Henry  Shore  and  W.  O.  Stuart  Sherman. 
Regional  Director  and  Regional  Attorney  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  Pitts- 
burgh, were  honored  Prlday  Xor  a  quarter 
century  of  service  to  the  agency  which  ad- 
ministers the  Nation's  principal  labor  rela- 
tions law. 

They  were  2  of  43  members  of  the  NLRB 
staff  given  special  recognition  for  25  years' 


service  at  the  Board's  fourth  annual  awards 
ceremony  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Shore,  who  as  regional  director  super- 
vises NLRB  operations  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  much  of  West  Virginia,  la  a  native 
of  Bellevue.  Pa.  He  gained  his  law  degree  at 
the  Unlveralty  of  Pittsburgh  and  practiced 
law  in  Pittsburgh  untU  he  Joined  the  NLRB 
September  8.  1937  as  a  Held  attorney.  He 
was  promoted  to  Regional  Attorney  In  1941 
and  Regional  Director  In  1947.  His  full 
quarter  century  service  with  the  Bocu^  has 
been  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Sherman,  who  re- 
ceived his  LL3.  from  Georgetown  University 
Law  School,  began  his  NLRB  career  October 
13,  1937.  He  worked  as  a  member  of  the  legal 
staff  In  Los  Angeles  and  Atlanta  Regional 
Offices  before  being  promoted  to  his  present 
position  as  chief  attorney  in  the  Pittsburgh 
office. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  was 
principal  speaker  and  NLRB  Chairman  Prank 
W.  McCulloch  presided  at  the  ceremony 
which  also  honored  three  men  who  rose 
through  Government  career  ranks  to  top  po- 
sitions with  the  Board  through  appoint- 
ments by  the  President.  Twenty-year  Fed- 
eral service  pins  were  presented  to  Board 
Member  John  H.  Fanning  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  Board  Member  Gerald  A.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  General  Counsel  Arnold  Ord- 
man  of  Maryland.  A  10-year  service  pin  was 
given  Board  Member  Boyd  Leedom  of  South 
Dakota. 

In  1937,  when  the  43  Joined  the  3 -year  old 
Board,  they  formed  almost  15  percent  of  its 
total  personnel.  Pew  If  any  Federal  agencies 
or  departments  have  such  a  sizable  percent- 
age contingent  of  its  early  staff  In  such  ex- 
tended continuous  service.  Today,  with 
more  than  2,000  employees,  the  NLRB  has 
^Vt  percent  of  Its  personnel  with  more  than 
a  quarter  cent\iry  of  labor  relations  experi- 
ence. 

We  are  also  proud  to  have  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh NLRB  office,  the  recognition  of 
good  and  faithful  service  for  3  additional 
people  at  the  fourth  annual  awards  cere- 
mony. 

In  Pittsburgh,  three  members  of  the 
NLRB  regional  office  staff  were  awarded 
Federal  Government  service  pins:  Alys 
E.  Oazal.  20  years;  Emilie  B.  Alexander. 
10  years,  and  Rosemarle  Hermesky.  10 
years. 

In  his  address,  at  the  fourth  annual 
NLRB  awards  ceremcmy  in  Washington. 
D.C..  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wlrtz  paid  tribute  to  the  NLRB  and  its 
corps  of  quarter-century  employees,  who 
"built  a  law  of  job  rights  paralleling  what 
it  took  the  common  law  3  or  4  centuries 
to  do  as  far  as  property  rights  are  con- 
cerned." 

He  said:  { 

I  think  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  having  established  a  foundation  of 
private  freedom,  private  democracy  In  this 
country. 

Secretary  Wirtz'  remarks : 

Kzcnu>T8  or  Rkmakkb  bt  SBcazTAaT  or  Labok 
W.   WxLLARO  Wars 

I  wish  I  could  boast  of  26  years  with  the 
National  Lalxtr  Relations  Board,  to  having  as 
a  matter  of  remembered  experience  of  my 
own  what  you  people  did  and  went  through 
and  started,  not  as  a  matter  of  public  boast, 
but  as  a  matter  of  inner  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion which  it  must  give  you.  I  know  It 
hasn't  been  a  matter  oS  glamor  and  glory 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  There's  been  a  lot 
of  drudgery  Involved  to  It.  I  don't  know 
what  your  atutude  is  about  things;  It  all 
depends  on  that. 

I  think  again  of  the  three  stone  masons  of 
Chartres.  We  all  know  it.  but  Ifs  a  story 
we  repeat,  as  we  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 


sing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  because  It's 
so  close  to  what  is  centrally  Important.  A 
man  approached  three  stone  masons  work- 
ing at  Chartres  and  asked  them  what  they 
are  doing  and  the  answer  of  one,  "I  am  cut- 
ting stones,"  and  the  answer  of  the  next, 
"I'm  making  a  living,"  but  the  answer  of  the 
third,  "I'm  building  a  cathedral." 

I  think  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  thought 
from  the  beginning  not  that  they  are  buck- 
ing for  a  G&-12  or  that  they  are  writing 
briefs  or  that  they  are  pounding  typewriters, 
but  that  they  are  building  and  preserving  a 
free  society.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
of  you  here  today;  that  is  why  although  in 
all  your  lives  a  good  many  of  you  have  never 
seen  your  names  in  the  newspapers  and  you 
have  read  a  thousand  editorials  critical  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  every 
one  that  contained  a  single  word  of  approba- 
tion; that  Is  why  it  all  seems  so  completely 
worthwhile. 

I  wish  I  had  an  experience  which  goes 
back  25  years  in  this  field  so  that  it  would 
leaven  aU  of  the  vicissitudes  of  today.  What 
can  seem  very  serious  today  to  people  who 
think  back  to  labor  relations  and  the  basis 
on  which  you  found  them,  which  meant 
sweatshops  and  company  unions  and  yel- 
low dog  contracts  and  sltdown  strikes  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  Think  of  how  far 
things  have  come  since  that  time.  Think 
back  that  you  built  a  law  of  Job  rights,  pco-al- 
leling  what  it  took  the  common  law  three 
or  four  centuries  to  do  as  far  as  property 
rights  are  concerned.  You  have  built  a  Ju- 
risprudence in  the  plants  of  th^  country,  take 
the  form  of  the  grievance  machinery,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  Tou  think  back  to  a  time 
when  there  were  12  million  unemployed 
people  in  this  country  with  a  work  force 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  what  It  is 
today.  What  can  seem  too  difficult  today 
as  you  look  back  over  a  period  during  which 
you  built  with  your  hands,  with  your  heads, 
and  your  hearts;  when  you  built  the  Integ- 
rity of  millions  of  Individuals  to  which 
Judge  Charles  Pahy  has  already  referred? 

I  wish  I  were  sitting  where  you  are.  I 
wish  I  could  claim  that  kind  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  thanlcs  you  get  are  mostly  un- 
spoken. That  Is  because  your  Job  has  been 
for  25  years  to  buck  the  stat\u  quo,  to  change 
the  status  quo,  and  you  dont  get  public 
plaudits  for  changing  things.  The  criti- 
cism Is  almost  always  the  other  way.  Tou 
have  been  stewards  of  a  principle  and  few  of 
us  can  boast  of  that.  If  the  Jobs  from  time 
to  time  have  been  the  humdrum  Jobs,  they 
have  nevertheless  added  up  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  change  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  unparalleled  in  the  Jurisprudence  or 
in  the  human  relations,  or  In  the  economic 
relations  of  the  democratic  society  and  I  say 
that  without  qualification  and  on  a  con- 
sidered basis. 

I  know  no  other  field  in  which,  suddenly, 
the  society,  acting  from  desperation,  because 
the  circumstances  of  those  times  forced  it  to 
its  senses,  did  what  needed  so  much  to  be 
done,  which  probably  wouldn't  have  been 
done  if  things  hadn't  been  so  bad. 

I  know  of  no  other  situation  in  which  a 
whole  new  principle,  a  whole  new  concept, 
a  whole  new  ideal.  Idea  and  Ideal  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Individual  were  accomplished 
by  statute. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  once  that  "So 
long  as  conflicting  notions  hold  the  battle- 
fronts  against  each  other  and  the  idea  dee- 
tlned  to  prevail  has  not  been  established,  the 
time  for  law  has  not  yet  come."  Your  act 
was  passed  when  the  conflicting  notions  still 
kept  the  battlefronts  against  each  other  and 
you  have  had  to  fight  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing law  wca-k  under  those  circximstances. 

I  say  only  to  you  that  with  whatever  ad- 
vantage comes  from  being  not  a  part  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  but  having 
watched  it  as  a  teacher  and  Government  ad- 
ministrator over  the  period  of  years.  I  say  I 


know  no  other  record  which  parallels  yours 
when  it  comes  to  the  clxanglng  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  situation 
through  the  work  of  an  Institution.  I  sup- 
pose most  institutions  simply  ride  along  with 
what  would  have  happened  anyway.  Not  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  coun- 
try is  so  different  today  from  what  it  would 
have  been  If  there  had  not  been  an  NLRB. 
and  I  suppose  that  Is  probably  the  largest 
accomplishment  In  the  hlstCHTr  of  the  United 
States  by  a  small  group  of  people.  I  suppose 
that  this  whole  revolution,  for  that's  what 
it's  been,  has  been  brought  about  by  a  com- 
paratively smaU  number  of  i>«ople  a^^d  they 
aren't  Jxist  the  labor  leaders,  they  aren't  the 
industrial  labor  relations  managers;  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  they  are  those  of  you  who 
have  participated  In  the  bringing  of  Govern- 
ment service  to  the  aid  of  Individual  inde- 
pendence, of  private  freedom. 

I  think  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  having  established  a  foundation  of 
private  freedom,  private  democracy  In  this 
country. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  my  most  sincere  com- 
pliments I  hope  that  for  all  of  you,  both 
those  who  are  being  honored  here  today  as 
well  as  for  others,  this  work  means,  as  I  say. 
not  the  pounding  of  a  typewriter,  not  the 
writing  of  a  brief,  but  of  building  and  main- 
taining of  a  free  society,  which  is  the  one 
thing  which  is  most  Important  to  all  of  us. 


John  W.  Hiffiiiton  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PXN]fSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  November  2.  1963, 
our  good  friend.  Officer  John  Higginson, 
will  retire  after  8  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Force.  We  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Old  House  Office  Building,  will  particu- 
larly miss  John  and  the  cheerful  greet- 
ings in  the  morning  that  he  extended  to 
Congressmen  and  staffers  alike. 

Mr.  Higginson  has  not  only  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  on  the  Capitol  Police 
Force  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Fall 
River.  Mass.,  police  force  which  he  served 
with  for  29  years.  Following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Fall  River  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1951,  he  came  to  Washington  to 
be  near  his  two  children  and  his  grand- 
children and  to  go  to  work  on  the  Capitol 
Police  Force. 

Throughout  his  life.  John  has  been  In- 
terested in  the  youth  of  America.  In  his 
native  town  of  Fall  River  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  has  been  a  direc- 
tor of  that  organization  for  15  years.  As 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonic 
Order,  he  also  served  as  adviser  to  the 
Order  of  Demolay. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out.  John 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  served  as  a  chief 
shipfltter  until  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
Interest  in  veterans'  affairs  has  contin- 
ued and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

I  know  that  John  Higginson's  many 
friends  on  the  Hill  will  join  with  me  in 
extending  our  appreciation  and  gratitude 
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for  the  fine  frtendly  aenrlce  that  he  has 
rendered  while  working  at  the  Capitol, 
and  to  wish  him  many  happy  and  suc- 
cessful years  to  come  In  the  future. 


Pablk  Cry  f*r  Medicat^-Fact  or  Mytk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MU80UU 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  this  year  have 
Included  in  36  polls  a  question  asking 
their  constituents'  opinion  of  a  social 
•ectirlty  hospital-medical  plan  for  the 
elderly — the  administration's  proposal. 
These  legislators  are  from  both  parties 
and  represent  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  and  both  rural  and  urban 
districts. 

Thirty -one  of  these  polls  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  five  in 
other  publications. 

In  34  of  these  polls,  a  majority  of 
voters  opposed  the  administration's  plan. 
In  only  two  did  a  majority  support  it. 
Some  of  the  opposition  ran  as  high  as 
90  percent  of  those  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaires. 

These  resxilts  bear  out  a  point  I  have 
long  maintained— that  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fully  informed  on  the 
facts  of  bad  legislation,  they  will  stand 
against  it.  Administration  propagan- 
dists have  tried  to  sell  this  program  by 
holding  it  up  as  almost  a  "something  for 
nothing,  pie  in  the  sky"  plan  that  will 
give  all  older  people  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  only  25  cents  a  week.  They 
counted  on  the  voters  to  swallow  this 
thesis  and  start  a  nationwide,  grassroots 
movement  for  the  bill  that  Congress 
could  not  resist. 

The  so-called  Puritan  Ethic  that 
shocked  the  administration  regarding 
the  tax  cut  bill  is  again  evident  in  the 
Nation's  stand  on  the  medicare  legis- 
lation. This  country  is  in  no  mood  for 
Federal  giveaways  accompanied  by  Fed- 
eral takeaways  of  individual  freedom, 
particularly  when  the  people  liow  know 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  do  the  real 
giving.  More  and  more  of  our  constit- 
uents realize  this  bill  will  be  expensive 
and  will  lead  to  an  Inferior  system  of 
health  care. 

The  Qallup  poll  flgu;-es  have  shown  a 
steady  declliie  in  support  of  the  measure 
until  now  a  majority  oppose  it,  according 
to  Dr.  Gallup's  soundings. 

Under  permission  previously  granted, 
at  this  point  I  place  in  the  Rxcord  the 
pertinent  medical  care  questions  from 
polls  taken  this  year  by  my  colleagues  in 
this  and  the  other  body  : 
lOes  CoMoaxasioifAX.  Polls  kx  KxNO-AHSiai- 

»ON — APPKABIMO      in      TH«      CONOaxaSIOMAL 
RXCOKO 

Prancm  p.  Bolton,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
March  18,  page  4457:  Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  medical  care:  a  compxiLiory  health- 
care plan  financed  through  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Pavor,  37  percent;  oppose,  60 
percent;  no  opinion.  18  percent.  (Oppose* 
Klng-Anderwjn.)  *-*— - 


MoKBis  K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona, 
February  28.  page  3278:  Medicare:  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  a^ked  for  a  medicare  blU 
which  would  pay  a  part  of  hospital  bills  for 
persons  over  66.  Mo  doctor  bUls  would  bs 
covered.  The  plan  would  bs  financed  by  a  $1 
per  month  increase  In  employess'  social  se- 
curity deductions  and  a  similar  increase  in 
contributions  of  employers.  In  general, 
would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  plan  of  this 
kind?  Favor.  54  percent;  oppose.  40  percent; 
no  opinion,  8  percent.  (Favors  King-Ander- 
son.) 

S.  T.  BnuT,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota. 
March  21.  page  4776:  Do  you  prefer  the 
present  voluntary  medical  care  program  for 
the  aged  over  a  compulsory  plan,  financed 
by  Increased  social  security  taxes?  Tes,  70 
percent;  no,  30  percent;  undecided,  4  per- 
cent.    (Opposes  King- Anderson.) 

Pms  PRELTNOHirrsia*,  Ja..  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey.  March  28.  page  6162:  Do  you 
favor  Increasing  your  social  security  taxes  to 
finance  hospital  and  nursing  home  costs  for 
those  over  86?  Yes,  35  percent;  no.  68  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  7  percent.  (Opposes  King- 
Anderson.) 

William  8.  Mailliaid,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia, March  28,  page  6160:  Do  you  favor 
a  plan  managed  by  the  Government  and  fi- 
nanced by  greater  social  security  taxes?  Tes, 
88  percent;  no.  61  percent:  no  opinion,  11 
percent.     (Opposes    King-Anderson.) 

Hasou)  r.  Collitk,  Republican,  of  nilnois. 
March  18,  page  4469:  Medical  care  for  aged 
xmder  the  social  secxirlty  program?  Tes,  85 
percent;  no.  66  percent;  undecided.  9  percent. 
(Opposes  King- Anderson.) 

Jakxs  HABvrr.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 
April  11.  page  6517:  Do  you  favor  placing 
medicare  for  the  aged  under  social  security 
and  raising  social  security  taxes  Jn  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  cover  cost?  Tes.  24  percent; 
no.  73  2  percent;  no  answer,  2  percent.  (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

Chaxlxs  E.  Chambkxlain,  Republican,  of 
Michigan.  April  23,  page  6867:  With  regard 
to  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  do  you  favor : 
Increasing  social  security  taxes  to  finance 
hospital  and  nursing  costs  for  those  over  65 
(King- Anderson  approach).  22  percent;  a 
tax  credit  or  Federal  financing  for  private 
Insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  cars  for 
those  over  65  (Bow  bill).  24  percent;  no 
Federal  participation  In  this  field.  32  percent; 
other,  8  percent;  no  answer,  14  j>ercent. 
(Opposes  King- Anderson.) 

Robot  T.  McLosket,  Republican,  of  Dll- 
noU,  May  7,  page  7911:  Medicare  managed 
by  Government  and  financed  by  greater  so- 
cial security  taxes?  Yes,  11.5  percent;  no. 
80  percent:  imdeclded,  8.5  percent.  (Opposes 
King- Anderson.) 

Thob  C.  Tollbtson,  RepubUcan,  of  Wash- 
ington. May  9,  page  8266:  Do  you  favor 
medical  care  for  people  over  65  by  increasing 
the  social  security  taxes  upon  employees  and 
employers?  Yes.  34  percent;  no.  40  percent; 
no  opinion.  4  percent.  (Opposes  King- 
Anderson.) 

W.  R.  Hull.  Democrat,  of  Missouri.  May  16, 
page  8769:  Medicare:  Do  you  favor  bill  to 
provide  part  payment  of  hospital  costs  for 
persons  over  66.  but  no  doctors'  bUl,  through 
Increase  in  social  security?  Yes.  32  percent; 
no,  65  percent:  no  opinion,  3  percent.  (Op- 
poses King- Anderson.) 

K.  W.  Stinson.  Republican,  of  Washing- 
ton, May  20.  pmge  8972:  Would  you  favor 
compulsory  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  with  the  cost  paid  for  by  in- 
creased taxes  on  employees  and  employers? 
Ye<  32.8  percent;  no,  60  9  percent;  undecided, 
6.3  percent.     (Opposes  King-Anderson.) 

E.  C.  Gathings,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 
May  20,  page  9060:  Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
compulsory  msdlcal  care  for  aged  dtiaens 
tied  to  social  security?  Yes.  11  percent;  no, 
85  percent;  no  opinion,  5  percent.  (Opposes 
King- Anderson.) 


John  S.  Monaoan.  Democrat,  of  Oonnectl- 
cut.  May  27.  page  9609:  Do  you  favor  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  cars  for  the  aged  under 
social  sscurlty  excluslvelyt  Yes.  38  percent; 
no.  49  percent;  undecided,  23  percent.  (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

Davb  Mabtin,  Republican,  o*  Nebraska. 
May  29.  page  9885:  Do  you  favor  the  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill  which  provides  for  a 
compulsory  health  program  for  the  aged 
under  social  security?     Tes.  8.4  psrtsent;  no. 

86.4  percent;  not  stire.  6.2  percent.  (Op- 
poses King- Anderson.) 

J.  Abthub  Tottnokb.  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia), Jxme  3,  page  9939:  Do  you  favor  In- 
crease In  social  security  tax  to  provide  boept- 
tallzaUon  for  all?  Yes.  21.8  percent;  no.  69.8 
percent;  xmdeelded.  8.9  percent.  (Opposes 
medicare.) 

Donald  Rumsfeld.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 
June  6.  page  10432:  Should  the  FSderal  Gov- 
ernment provide  some  type  of  medical  ex- 
pense aid  to  persons  over  65?  If  "yes,"  should 
It  be  accomplished  by  enacting  King-Ander- 
son biU  (financed  by  Increased  social  secu- 
rity taxes  on  employers  and  employees,  given 
regardless  of  need)  ?  Yes.  14.4  percent;  no 
63  4  percent;  no  opinion,  32.2  percent.  (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

Thomas  M.  Pellt.  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington). June  13.  page  10904:  The  medicare 
program  Is  before  Congress  again.  Support- 
ers argue  that  retired  persons  need  help  to 
meet  high  medical  costs,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram would  \ue  the  reliable  social  security 
system.  Opponents  argue  that  the  needy 
aged  already  have  some  help,  and  that  the 
social  seciirlty  deduction  Is  too  high  now. 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  medicare  pro- 
gram? No  opinion.  0.5  percent;  very  much 
In   favor.  26.'7  percent;    somewhat  In   favor, 

11.5  percent;  neutral,  8.4  percent;  somewhat 
opposed,  10.3  percent;  very  much  opposed, 
45.8  percent;  total  in  favor,  88.2  percent; 
total  opposed,  56.1  percent.  (Opposes  King- 
Anderson.) 

Bbucx  Algeb  (Republican  of  Texas).  Jtue 
19,  page  11230:  Do  you  favor  medlc&l  care 
for  the  aged  by  Increasing  social  security 
taxes  to  finance  such  care?  Yes.  5  percent; 
no,  93  percent;  no  opinion,  2  percent.  (Op- 
poses King- Anderson.) 

M.  O.  Sntdb,  Republican,  of  Kentucky, 
July  23.  page  13146:  Should  a  Federal  old- 
age  medical  care  program  be  instituted  with 
social  security  taxes?  Yes,  31  percent;  no, 
62.3  percent;  no  opinion,  6.7  percent.  (Op- 
poses King-Anderson.) 

Traodetts  J.  DxTLSKi,  DcmocTat,  of  New 
York).  July  30.  page  13738:  Do  you  favor  a 
medicare  plan  which  provides  for  a  compul- 
sory health  program  for  the  aged  under 
social  security?  Tes,  78.3  percent;  no,  19.8 
percent:  no  opinion.  2  percent.  (Favors 
King- Anderson. ) 

Jack  Westlano.  Republlcam.  of  Washing- 
ton). August  1.  page  13933:  E>o  you  favor  a 
voluntary  medical  care  program  for  our 
senior  citlBens  over  a  compulsory  program? 
Tes,  79  percent;  no,  21  percent.  (Opposes 
King- Anderson. ) 

WnxJAM  O.  Bbat,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
Augiist  12,  page  14767:  Do  you  favor:  Com- 
pulsory Federal  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  as  proposed  in  King- 
Anderson  bin?  Tes.  22  percent;  no,  73  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  5  percent.  (Opposes  King- 
Anderson.) 

O.  C.  FnmB.  Democrat,  of  Texas.  August  ^ 
14,  page  15046:  Do  you  favor  increasing  your    ' 
social  security  taxes  to  finance  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  for  those  over  66?    Tes, 

17.6  percent;    no,    74    percent;    no   opinion, 
8.6  percent.     (Opposes  King-Anderson.) 

Ed  Fobxman,  Republican,  of  Texas.  August 
27,  pags  16076:  Do  you  favor  ths  adminis- 
tration's Federal  aid  for  medicare  proposal? 
Tes,  12.3  percent;  no,  87.7  percent.  (Op- 
poses  King- Anderson.) 

Robbbt  McClobt,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
Augxist  28,  pags  16179:  Do  you  favor  hospital 
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and  nursing  home  cars  for  people  over  65, 
financed  by  increased  social  security  taxes 
and  Increased  Federal  Income  taxes  lor  those 
not  under  social  security?  Yes.  88 J  percent; 
no.  71.8  percent.     (Opposes  King- Anderson.) 

Oltveb  P.  Bolton.  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
August  80.  page  16201:  Medical  care  (choose 
one) :  a.  Compulsory  health  care  for  those 
over  66  financed  through  social  security 
system?  Favor.  86.5  percent;  oppose,  49.6 
percent.     (Opposes  King- Anderson.) 

Chablxs  B.  Hoeven.  Republican,  of  Iowa. 
September  9.  page  16586:  Do  you  favor  plac- 
ing medicare  for  the  aged  under  social  se- 
curity and  Increasing  social  security  taxes  to 
cover  the  cost?  Yes.  21  percent:  no,  77  per- 
cent; no  opinion.  2  percent.  (Opposes  King- 
Anderson.) 

PAtTL  G.  RooEBS.  Democrat,  of  Florida.  Sep- 
tember 12.  page  16909:  Do  you  favor  an  In- 
creased social  security  tax  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  aged?  Yes.  38.7  percent;  no  57.8 
percent;  blank.  3.5  percent.  (Opposes  King- 
Anderson.) 

Silvio  O.  Oonte.  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts). September  24.  page  17949:  Ek) 
you  favor  medical  care  for  the  aged:  feder- 
ally administered  plan  financed  by  employer 
and  employee  social  security  payments? 
Yes.  34.7  percent;  no.  68.2  percent;  unde- 
cided, 7.1  percent.  (Opposes  King-Ander- 
son.) 

Basil  L.  Whiten eb.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina.  October  10.  page  19327:  Do  you 
favor  increasing  your  social  security  taxes 
to  finance  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
for  those  over  65  as  proposed  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill?  Yes.  16J  percent;  no.  80.3 
percent;  no  opinion,  3.5  percent.  (Opposes 
King- Anderson. ) 

APPXABINQ    in    PTTBLICATIONS    OTHZB    THAN    THB 
CONOBXSSIONAL    bxcoro 

A.  8.  Hbbloko.  Jb.,  Democrat,  of  Florida: 
A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  all  house- 
holders in  his  district  In  May  of  1963.  In 
answer  to  a  question— should  there  be  a 
compulsory  medical  oare  program  for  the 
aged  within  the  social  security  system — 
7,953  voted  for  and  17.310  voted  against, 
with  612  having  no  opinion  and  814  falling 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  total  of  26.188 
returning  the  questloanalre. 

John  M.  Slack.  Jm..  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia;  60.000  questkinaalres  were  maUed 
to  a  selected  list  of  this  Congressman's  con- 
stituents In  July  of  1963.  Four  thousand 
returned  the  questionnaire  with  their 
choices  marked.  Those  favoring  medicare 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  represented 
42  percent,  while  68  percent  were  opposed. 

Ckablib  K.  BxNNErr.  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida: Do  you  favor  an  Increased  social 
security  tax  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged?     Yes,  39.9  percent;  no.  60.1  percent. 

George  F.  Senner,  Democrat,  of  Arloona — 
(see  Aiiaona  Republic  October  3.  1968) :  Do 
you  favor  King-Anderson — 780;  Do  you  favor 
Kerr-Mllls — 611;  Do  you  favor  no  Federal 
program — 1.039. 

William  Pboxmibx.  Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
sin: October  1968  Newsletter  •  •  •  a  61- 
peroent  to  49-peroent  vote  against  hospital 
insurance  for  the  aged  to  be  paid  by  an 
increase  in  the  social  security  tax. 


My  Fif  ht  (or  Civil  RigkU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


or  wcw  Tc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.   Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  in  recent  months  regarding  the 
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necessity  of  passing  an  effective  civil 
rights  bill.  This  urgency  has  been  recog- 
nized as  essential  for  America's  proof  to 
the  world  that  she  believes  in  de- 
mocracy. 

The  question  of  civil  rights  is  no  longer 
the  problem  of  Negro  people — ^It  Is  the 
problem  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Many  fear  that  the 
United  States  may  be  finished  as  a  great 
power  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  unless  she 
solves  this  problem  and  solves  it  now. 

However,  on  November  7,  1944,  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  79th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  pledged  my- 
self to  dedicate  my  efforts  to  the  task  of 
making  democracy  work.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  my  term.  I  introduced  bills 
relating  to  imderprivileged  and  minority 
groups  and  utilized  every  opportunity 
provided  me  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  importance  of  this  issue.  Now  as  we 
come  to  the  time  when  Americans  gen- 
erally turn  their  hearts  and  minds  to 
this  all -important  challenge  of  America, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  my  record  in  this  matter  as  evi- 
denced by  biUs  introduced  and  remarks 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  material  follows : 

Mt  Fight  fob  Civil  Rights 

7sth  congress.  1st  session 

Armed  Forces 

H.R.  2708  (Mr.  Powell)  :  A  bUl  to  prohibit 
race  segregation  In  the  Armed  Forces  uf  the 
United  States  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities In  the  present  war  and  the  beginning 
of  the  demobilization. 

District  of  Columbia 
House  Joint  Resolution  84  (Mr.  Powell)  : 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
empowering  Congress  to  grant  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  and  among  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fair  employment  practices 
What  we  are  interested  in  is  a  permanent 
FKPC — a  permanent  act  of  this  Congress 
which  wUl  forever,  in  wartime  and  peace- 
time, rule  out  discrimination  in  public  and 
private  employment. 

It  Is  the  cheapest  and  lowest  form  of  peril- 
tics  to  play  upon  any  subject  as  deUeate  as 
is  the  subject  of  race  in  connection  with 
leglslaUon  which  is  distinctly  of  a  nonracial 
character.  Tlils  bUl  should  stand  upon  its 
own  merits.  It  should  be  passed  on  Its  own 
merits  or  rejected  on  its  own  merits. 

"I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  It  fun- 
damentally negates  the  entire  American  tra- 
dition of  the  freedom  of  contract.  I  will 
never  subscribe  to  ths  philosophy  that  the 
end  Justified  the  means.  We  are  out  to  win 
this  war,  but  not  Just  another  victory.  We 
want  to  win  a  permanent,  people's  demo- 
cratic victory.  We  cannot  gain  a  moral  vic- 
tory with  immoral  means.  This  bill  is  im- 
moral. •  *  •  Its  passage  would  mean  that 
in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave'  we  have  reverted  to  slavery,  not 
Just  of  the  blacks  but  of  the  entire  American 
working  cUkss"  ( OONOaxssiONAL  Rboobd,  Jan. 
81,  1946.  pp.  652-663). 

Lynching  mnd  vMenoe  tgminst  the  individual 
H  R.  1747  (Mr.  Powell)  :  A  bill  for  the 
better  assurance  of  the  protection  of  persons 
within  the  several  States  fkt>m  mob  violene* 
and  lyn<dilng. 

Pott  tax  end  votiny  riyhta 
HR.  2188    (Mr.  Powell)  :    A  bill  making 
unlawful  the  requirement  for  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In 


a  prtmary  or  other  election  for  national  of- 
fleers. 

"This  Nation  will  never  adiieve  fun  sUture 
tmtU  the  whole  South  Is  free.  The  South 
can  never  start  the  upward  march  to  politi- 
cal freedom  untU  the  chains  of  poU  taxes  are 
broken.  •  •  •  Two  dollars  Is  a  lot  o*  money 
to  6  mUIlon  sharecroppers  In  the  Southern 
States  who  average  less  than  8  cents  per 
day.  Two  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  to  men 
who  at  the  end  of  a  year's  work  are  told 
that  they  still  owe  the  planter  money  "  (Con- 
OBEssiONAL  Rbcobd,  Juue  12,  1946.  p.  6983). 
Racial  discrimination 

B.R.  1743  (Mr.  Powell)  :  A  bUl  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry. 

Lobor  {antilaboT  legislation) 
"Naturally,  no  American  citizen  wants  un- 
rest and  dissension;  nevertheless,  this  is 
America  and  among  the  things  our  men 
fought  for  were  not  only  that  a  world  might 
be  made  safe  for  democracy  but  also  Amer- 
ica. Democracy  gives  to  a  man  the  right 
not  only  to  say  what  he  wants  to,  when 
he  wants,  but  also  the  right  to  stand  together 
with  his  feUow  citizens  and  demand  the 
things  he  should  have.  Any  attempt  to  take 
any  of  these  things  away  from  American 
workers  Is  winning  the  war  for  Hitler." 

"Generally  speaking,  this  legislation  denies 
the  basic  right  of  labor  to  strike.  It  will 
force  American  workers  to  work.  It  will  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  together  their  forces 
to  strike  if  necessary. 

"Put  this  bill  in  operation  and  American 
workers  •  •  •  wotUd  be  chained  to  the 
wheels  of  economic  slavery"  (CoNOBzasiONAL 
Record,  Dec.  11,   1946.  p.   11836). 


79Ta   OONOKESS,    XO   SESSION 

District  of  Columbia 

HJt.  5990  (Mr.  Powell)  :  An  amendment 
to  the  District  ot  Columbia  Apprc^irlatton 
Act  for  1M7. 

"Provided,  "niat  no  part  of  any  appropyrla- 
tion  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  used  for 
any  agency,  ofllce.  or  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  segregates  the  clti- 
»ens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  employ- 
ment, facilities  afforded,  services  performed, 
accommodations  furnished,  instnictlons.  or 
aid  granted  on  accotmt  of  the  race,  color, 
creed,  or  place  of  national  origin  of  the  citl- 
sens  of  the  District  of  Ccriumbia." 

Public  accommodations 

HJt.  7220  (Mr.  Powell)  :  A  blU  to  assure 
to  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  fuU  and  equal  privileges  with 
respect  to  public  conveyances  and  places  of 
public  accommodations,  resort,  entertain- 
ment, amusement,  assemblage,  and  Institu- 
tions. 

School  lunch  programs 

An  amendment  to  tlie  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  that  "no  funds  made  avail- 
able •  •  •  shall  be  paid  or  disbursed  to  any 
State  or  school  If,  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title,  it  makes  any  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  of  children  or  between 
types  of  schools,  or  with  respect  to  a  State 
which  maintains  ssparate  schools  for  minor- 
ity and  for  majority  races,  it  discriminates 
between  sudb  schools  on  this  aoeoont. 

"We  should  see  that  this  bill  guarantees 
that  the  health  of  America's  poorest  citi- 
zens, the  people  of  the  minorities,  be  pro- 
tected. I  am  sure  the  author  of  the  bill  In- 
tended this;  I  am  sure  an  of  us  who  are 
In  favor  of  the  bill  want  It.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  existing  educational 
pattern  of  some  States;  It  does  not  mean 
equal  education,  which  is  another  subject  to 
go  into  some  other  time.  I  know  we  do  not 
In  some  States  spend  equal  amounts  of 
money  for  education,  but  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  can  be  found  to  say  that  we  would  not 
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want  to  spend  equal  amounti  of  money  for 
food.  We  are  spending  vast  svuns  througb 
UNRRA  for  SurofM.  and  we  should.  We  can- 
not do  any  lees  for  our  own  American  citi- 
zens. 

"I  am  merely  offering  this  amendment  in 
the  hope  that  we  will  be  humane  enough  to 
see  that  minority  races  have  the  same  op-^ 
portunlty  In  the  free-lunch  program  as  do 
those  of  the  majority  race. 

"This  Is  a  program  for  the  children  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and  the  children  who  need 
Jt,  whatever  race,  color,  or  creed,  should  have 
equally  the  rights  and  benefits  of  It"  (Con- 
caassiONAi.  Rxcoao,  Feb.  30,  194«.  p.  1484). 

Segregation  in  interstate  transportation 
H  R.  1928.  (Mr.  Powkll)  :  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  has  Just  handed 
down  a  decision  which  marks  the  most 
Important  step  toward  winning  the  peace 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  deci- 
sion abolishes  separation  of  races  In  in- 
terstate transportation.  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  un-Chrlstlan,  undemocratic 
hypocrisy  of  some  Americans.  •  •  •  It  Is 
ridiculous  that  Negro  veterans  who  have 
fought  all  over  the  earth  for  democracy,  re- 
turning to  the  United  Stetea,  must  ride  In 
inferior,  separate  Jim  Crow  cars  while  pris- 
oners of  war  from  Germany  are  allowed  first- 
class  accommodations  on  all  trains.  It  Is  a 
travesty  that  we  can  fight  two  wars  to  make 
a  world  safe  for  democracy  in  one  generation 
and  do  nothing  whatsoever  about  our  own 
democracy  here.  When  I  say  here,  I  mean 
here  In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  have  not 
passed  a  single  wln-the-peace  law  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  We  have  sat  by  and 
allowed  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  what  we  are 
paid  to  do." 

SOTH    CONOaXSS,    1ST    SKSSION 


District  of  Columbia 

House  Resolution  30  (Mr.  Powkld  :  Pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  empowering  Congress  to 
grant  representation  in  the  Congrees  and 
among  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
Preaklent  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HJl.  806  (Mr.  Pownx)  :  To  assure  to  aU 
persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  full 
and  equal  prlvUeges  of  places  of  pubUc  ac- 
commodation, resort,  entertainment,  and 
amusement. 

Armed  Forces 

HJl.  278  (Mr.  PowBX) :  A  bill  to  prohibit 
race  segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities In  the  present  war  and  beginning  of 
demobilization . 

Equal  employment 
HJt.  3106  (Mr.  Pownj.)  :  A  bUl  to  prohibit 
diacrimination    in    employment    because    of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry.    Also,  Hit.  806. 

Interstate  transportation 
H.R.  280  (Mr.  Pownx)  :  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Intersute  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  segregation  of  passengers  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

Lynching  and  mob  violence 
HJl.  278  (Mr.  Powru.)  :  A  bill  for  the  bet- 
ter assurance  of  the  protection  of  persons 
within  the  several  SUtes  from  mob  violence 
and  lynching,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Segregation  in  Government  cafeterias 
House  Resolution  143  (Mr.  Pownx)  :  Di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  as 
patrons  of  the  public  portions  of  the  resUu- 
ranu  and  cafeterias  in  the  UJ8.  Oovernment 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
(2)  the  exclusion  of  Negro  employees  as 
patrons  of  the  resUuranU  and  cafeterias  In 
the  UB.  Oovernment  buUdlngs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


•OTB  OOWOSXaS,  SD  BBSaON 
District  of  Columbia 

HJl.  8227  (Mr.  Powxu.) :  To  provide  for 
home  rule  and  reorganization  in  the  District 
ot  Columbia. 

HJl.  4961  (Mr.  Powzxj.) :  To  assure  to  all 
persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  full 
and  equal  privileges  of  places  of  public  edu- 
cation, accommodation,  resort.  enterUln- 
ment,  and  amusement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HJl.  827  (Mr.  Powell)  ;  An  amendment  to 
this  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Powzll  to  provide  a 
new  section  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Act  entitled  "Functions  Relating  to  Civil 
Rights. ' 

Armed  Forces 

HJl.  4962  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  prohibit  race 
segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Poll  tax 

HJl.  5261  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Making  unlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  pajrment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers. 

CivU  rights 

In  a  general  sUtement  about  failure  of  the 
80th  Congress  to  act: 

"Now  we  have  come  to  the  period  of  the 
great  crisis.  Two  billion,  who  can  either  be 
our  enemies  or  our  friends,  look  askance  at 
the  kind  of  democracy  we  practice  in  Amer- 
ica and  are  saying,  "M  that's  what  you  want 
to  force  on  us.  no  thanks.'  Sure,  we  have  the 
atom  bomb  but  it  cannot  kiU  two  billion 
people.  Or  maybe  some  of  our  leaders  would 
like  to  try.  Away  with  the  Marshall  plan, 
Truman  doctrine.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
the  North,  the  South,  black  and  white,  and 
let  the  American  plan  have  a  chance.  Let  us 
practice  at  home  what  we  preach  abroad" 
(Congressional  Rkcoxo,  vol.  94,  pt  10  n 
A1874).  '    *^' 

Armed  Forces  segregation  and  Negro 
patriotism 
HJl.  4952  (Mr.  Powill)  :  To  prohibit  racial 
segregation  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"I  make  no  excuse,  when  I  present  this 
amendment,  for  the  patriotism  of  my  people, 
the  Negro  people.  Back  In  the  beginning  of 
this  Republic,  the  first  blood  that  was  shed 
that  America  might  be  free  was  shed  on 
March  5,  1773,  on  Boston  Common  by  a  black 
man,  Crlspua  Attucks.  From  the  days  of 
then  until  the  days  of  now  Negro  people 
have  been  the  most  loyal  minority  in  this 
democracy.  The  Negro  people  wUi  sUnd 
ready  at  all  times  to  defend  this  Nation,  but 
they  are  saying.  We  want  some  of  the  democ- 
racy here  now  at  home  that  you  are  trying 
to  seU  abroad  to  other  people  tliat  you  ask 
us  to  go  ahead  and  fight  for.  We  have  proven 
our  loyalty.  We  are  asking  for  democracy 
now'  "  (CoNORXsaiONAL  Racoao.  vol.  94  ot 
4,  p.  4643).  *^  ■ 

S18T   CONOaXSS,    1ST    SX8SION 

Federally  financed  housing 
SUtement    in   support   of   a   civil    rlghte 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 : 

"Let  me  speak  to  you  very  frankly  as  a 
Negro  and  let  me  teU  you  great  northern 
liberals  that,  regardless  of  what  Uncle  Tom 
Negroes  may  inform  you,  the  Negro  people 
would  rather  continue  Uvlng  in  the  slimis 
fighting  for  their  Ood-glven  civil  rights  than 
to  have  public  housing  and  be  Jim  Crowed, 
segregated  and  discriminated  against. 

"How  long  will  you  continue  to  say  every 
time  a  civil  righte  amendment  is  brought 
up,  'It  will  kill  the  bill?'  How  can  you  be 
so  consistently  dishonest  by  promising  peo- 
ple civil  rlghu  at  campaign  time  and  then 
repeatedly  defeaUng  civU  rlghU  on  this 
floor?"  (CoNoaxssioNAL  Rxcoao,  vol.  95,  pt  t 
p.  12186). 


Armed  Forces 
HJl.   23    (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  prohibit  race 
segregation    In    the    Armed    Forces    of    the 
United  SUtes. 

DUtrict  of  Columbia 

House  Joint  Resolution  43  (Mr.  Powxll): 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  empowering  Con- 
gress to  grant  represenUtlon  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  to  the  people  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  24  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  assure  to  all 
persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  full 
and  equal  privileges  of  places  of  public  edu- 
cation, accommodation,  resort,  entertain- 
ment, and  amusement. 

Fair  employm.ent 

HJl.  31  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

H.R.  4453  (Mr.  Powxll)  :   Same  purpose. 

Interstate  transportation 
H.R.  22  (Mr.  Powxll)  :   To  amend  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
segregation  of  passengers  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

Lynching  and  mob  violence 

H.R.  115  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  For  the  better 
assurance  of  the  protection  of  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  other  persons  within 
the  several  SUtes  from  mob  violence  and 
lynching. 

Poll  tax 

H.R.  117  (Mr.  Powxll)  :   Making  unlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers. 
I.abor  relations 

SUtement  about  pending  congressional  ac- 
tion on  a  Labor  Relations  Act: 

"The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  the  No.  1  elec- 
tion issue.  There  were  106  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  here  in  the  80th  Congress 
who  are  not  here  now.  They  voted  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  If  there  Is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  the  thinking  of  the  American  people, 
I  do  not  know  what  Is.  A  majority  of  the 
American  people  sent  most  of  us  to  this  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  and  wipe  out  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  to  give  them  back  the  kind 
of  a  law  which  functioned  In  America  under 
the  name  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating.  Where  are  the 
106  former  Members  who  are  not  here  now? 
They  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the 
electorate  purged  them  on  November  2" 
( CoNcaxssiONAL  Rxcoao,  vol.  96,  pt  4  p 
5166). 

SI  ST    CONOBXSS,    SO    SXSSIOIf 

Armed  Forces 

SUtement  In  support  of  an  antidiscrimi- 
nation amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948 : 

"Six  years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  this 
body  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  legislation 
to  abolish  discrimination  and  segregation  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  At  that  time  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  were  rampant  and  rife 
in  all  branches  of  our  military  service.  I 
have  consistently  kept  up  the  fight.  When 
this  particular  bill  came  before  us  In  1948 
I  led  the  movement  that  kept  the  House  in 
session  over  1  week.  During  the  past  6  years 
we  have  seen  considerable  progress  and  to- 
day in  our  armed  services,  in  the  Coast 
Guard — which,  of  course,  is  really  not  a  part 
of  the  Armed  Forces  but  In  time  of  war  Is  a 
part  of  the  Navy — and  in  the  Navy,  and  to  a 
cerUln  extent  In  the  Air  Corps,  there  Is  but 
little  discrimination  and  little  segregation. 
In  our  Army,  however,  the  President  of  our 
Nation  and  the  committee  which  he  ap- 
pointed, •  •  •  have  come  up  against  some 
stubborn  opposition.  The  time  has  come 
now  for  the  Congress  to  act. 
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"We  are  here  to  do  that  which  education 
has  not  done.  We  are  here  to  lmplem«:it 
education.  We  are  here  to  speed  up  the 
tlmeuble  of  progress.  *  *  *  I  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  for  as  to  implement  th« 
educational  procesaea  which  have  been  going 
along  so  well,  because  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther which  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  President  has  spoken.  The  Fahy 
Committee  report  has  been  written  and  now 
It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  act. 

"When  we  had  the  battle  of  the  Belgian 
Bulge,  Negro  men  who  had  been  restricted  to 
cerUIn  menial  capacities  were  called  up  out 
of  transporutlon  and  out  of  porter's  work 
and  given  guns.  Black  and  whiu  stood  to- 
gether and  fought  for  democracy.  When  vic- 
tory came  the  Negroes  were  left  in  Eiu-ope  and 
the  whites  paraded  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Is  that 
democracy?  Now,  in  peacetime,  I  ask  that  we 
here  will  do  that  which  at  least  we  owe  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  to  our  conscience, 
and  to  the  world,  given  men  the  right  to 
serve  side  by  side  with  their  fellow  citizens 
in  all  branches  of  ovir  services"  (Concrxs- 
SIONAL  RxooEo,  vol.  96,  pt.  6,  p.  7679). 

Fo<r  employment  practices 
SUtement  in  opposition  to  an  amendment 
to  remove  the  penalty  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed  PEPC   legislation   introduced   by  Mr. 
Powxll  (H.R.  4453). 

"If  this  amendment  succeeds,  then  we  will 
have  nothing  but  a  sUtement  of  policy. 

"Those  who  are  against  any  kind  of  FEPC 
will  support  the  •  •  •  amendment,  then  It 
is  obvious  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  subterfuge 
to  kill  FEPC.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  who  are  in  favor  of  FEPC 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  •  •  •  substitute 
about  which  they  know  nothing.  They  are 
in  favor  of  HJl.  4463  which  has  been  before 
them  for  6  years,  since  the  79th  Congress" 
( Conckkssiomal  Rkcoks,  vol.  96,  pt.  3,  p. 
2221). 

Housing — discrimination  in  housing 

SUtement  in  support  of  a  civil  righU 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1950 : 

"It  is  time  we  took  the  bit  in  our  teeth 
and  took  a  positive  stand  on  this  issue. 
When  this  amendment  to  bar  discrimination 
in  housing  came  up  before,  it  was  defeated 
by  the  sponsors  of  housing  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  defeat  final  passage  and  that 
such  amendmenu  must  be  ruled  out  and 
brought  only  as  civil  rigjhU  bills.  Since  then 
we  have  voted  on  a  dvll  rlghu  bill.  We 
know  what  happened:  the  FSPC  bill  was 
completely  emasculated.  We  can  no  longer 
compromise.  Now  we  must  take  a  stand 
even  if  we  run  the  risk  of  defeating  final 
ptassage.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
wrong"  (CONcasssjONAL  Etxcoao,  vol.  96,  pt.  S, 
p. 3877) . 

District  of  Columbia 

SUUment  in  siipport  of  an  antidiscrimina- 
tion amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  Act: 

"This  Is  an  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
for  6  years.  The  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  will  clesji  up  our  CapltaL 

"This  amendment  has  been  defeated  each 
year,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  the  record  shows 
an  Increasing  nvunber  of  yeas  in  support  of 

It. 

"When  we  consider  the  CaplUl  of  our 
Nation,  and  more  than  that,  the  CaplUl  of 
world  democracy,  we  should  submerge  these 
local  and  sectional  differences  and  try  to 
legislate  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  Capital  whose 
atmosphere  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
sentlmenU  expressed  yesterday  on  "I  Am  an 
American  Day,'  a  Capital  In  keeping  with  the 
principles  o(  government  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  sell  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  the  Marahali  plan,  a  Capital  that 
would  not  be  a  world  disgrace.  All  the 
money  that  we  voted  for  today  when  we 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  simply  money  poured  down 


the  drain,  unless  we  prove  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  we 
are  willing  to  practice  what  we  preach.  It  to 
biul  enough  to  practice  native  fascism  sec- 
tkmally  but  inexcusable  to  practice  it  right 
here  In  the  OaplUl.  The  Marshall  plan  Is 
nothing  but  lipeervlce  to  democracy  unless 
we  back  It  up  with  the  practice  of  real  de- 
mocracy. 

"Democracy  that  is  dual — one  way  for 
dark  and  one  way  for  white — is  worse  thnp 
no  democracy  at  all,  for  It  is  a  farce"  (Con- 
cxrssioNAL  Rbooro,  vol.  96,  pt.  6,  p.  7643). 

820   CONOXKSS,    1ST    SESSION 

Armed  Forces 

"During  the  6  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  House  I  have  always  offered  an  antl- 
segregatlon  amendment  to  every  bill  that 
has  come  before  us  perUlnlng  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  rise  today  to  sUte  that  I  will  not 
do  this  during  the  period  now — the  period 
when  we  are  at  war.  The  thing  that  is  im- 
porttmt  to  us  now  Is  victory,  victory  at  all 
cosU,  except  the  cost  of  losing  our  civil 
liberties. 

"During  the  6  years  that  I  have  fought  for 
the  abolition  of  segregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  step  by  step  we  have  seen  great  Im- 
provement; and  I  am  happy  to  state  today 
that  men  of  my  racial  group  are  serving  with 
great  distinction  and  courage  In  the  Korean 
conflict.  Before  the  Korean  conflict  Paul 
Robeson  said  that  Negro  people  would  not 
take  up  arms  against  Soviet  Russia.  The 
very  next  morning  I  stood  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  said  that  Paul  Robeson  was  not 
sUting  the  truth  concerning  the  peoples  ot 
my  group,  that  when  the  call  to  arms  came, 
we  would  answer  the  same  as  anyone  else, 
as  they  always  have  done.  Time  has  proven 
that  I  was  correct.  •  •  •  Segregation  is  van- 
ishing in  the  Armed  Forces. 

"Before  June  26,  the  Korean  conflict,  my 
aim  was  the  abolition  of  segregation  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  my  record  for  6  years  sub- 
stantiates that,  but  now  we  are  at  war  and 
we  must  win.  We  must  not  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  not  lose  any  vestige  of  democ- 
racy that  we  have  already  won.  In  fact,  we 
must  go  forward. 

"Personally,  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  intend  to  press  for  all  dvil  righU 
bills  and  intend  to  fight,  by  the  way  of 
amendments,  for  increased  democracy  on  the 
home  front.  I  intend  to  support  during  this 
war  every  single  piece  of  legislation  aimed 
at  victory  for  our  way  of  life.  For  the  dura- 
tion only,  1  will  not  offer  any  antisegrega- 
tlon  bills  as  amendmenu  to  bills  pertaining 
to  the  Military  EsUbllshment  as  long  as 
progress  continues  and  there  are  no  viola- 
tions of  the  order  abolishing  segregation. 

"However,  If  there  are  any  flagrant  abuses. 
If  there  are  any  cases  where  segregation  and 
discrimination  do  come  to  the  forefront,  then 
I  will  fight  the  slightest  injustice,  and  If  this 
Injustice  continues  as  a  pattern,  then  I  wlU 
be  forced  to  cocne  back  to  this  floor  and  again 
raise  the  Issue"  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
97,  pt.  1,  pp.  646  and  649). 

83D   congress,    1ST    SXS8IOM 

Armed  Forces 

H.R.  662  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  prohibit  race 
segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  9  years  ago  when  I  came 
to  this  House  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  abolish  segregation  In  the  Armed  Forces 
and  each  time  this  bill  or  any  bill  concerning 
the  Defense  Department  came  up  I  did  like- 
wise. When  the  Korean  conflict  began  I 
made  a  speech  saying  I  would  not  Introduce 
such  an  amendment  during  this  conflict.  I 
have  Introduced  each  year  my  bill  which 
this  year  is  HJl.  662,  to  prohibit  race  segre- 
gation la  the  Armed  Forces  ot  the  United 
8tot«s. 


"One-half  of  the  Negroes  now  serving  In 
the  IJJB.  Navy  are  serving  as  mees- 
men,  nothing  more  than  mansM'vants  to 
the  admiral  clique.  It  la  In  absolute  defl- 
anoe  of  the  President's  orders.  I  am  bring- 
ing this  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Intelligent,  ambi- 
tious Negroes  are  boycotting  the  U.8.  Havy 
because  they  are  not  interested  in  making  the 
world  safe  tor  democracy  by  shining  shoes, 
nor  are  they  interested  in  fighting  commu- 
nism with  frying  pans.  The  last  vestige  of 
arlstrocracy  In  America  Is  the  gold  braid  at 
the  UJ3.  Navy.  Generals  of  the  Army  no 
longer  have  manservante.  This  is  a  mod- 
ernized, 20th-century  form  of  slavery. 

"In  the  second  place,  integration  is  not 
proceeding  in  the  Pentagon,  among  the  ci- 
vilian personnel.  •   •   • 

"One  last  criticism :  The  military  does  not 
provide  any  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
for  Negroes  in  three  States  of  the  Union — 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Tet 
from  these  SUtes  scores  of  thousands  of 
Negroes  are  drafted,  but  none  of  them  with 
any  chance  of  being  commissioned  as  offi- 
cers. The  result  Is  that  there  Ls  a  shortage 
today  of  qualified  Negroes  for  oommtesloned 
Army  assignmenU.  The  military  must, 
therefore,  provide  immediately  ROTC  train- 
ing in  these  three  SUtes. 

"Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have 
segregation  on  the  run.  A  new  bin  Is  com- 
ing out  of  my  committee — the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor — next  week,  which  will 
give  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  com- 
plete power  to  integrate  schools  on  Army 
poste.  This  blU  wUl  give  thU  power  by  vir- 
tue of  leaving  the  problem  up  to  the  base 
commander  of  eac^  Army  base"  (Cohcexs- 
siONAL  RxcosD,  vol.  99,  pt.  6.  p.  7971). 

Civil  rights 
H.R.    2295     (Mr.    PowxM.) :     To    provide 
means  of  further  securing   and   protecting 
the  civil  rights  of  persons  within  the  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  United  SUtes. 

District  of  Columbia 

House  Joint  Resolution  71  (Mr.  Powxll)  : 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  empowering  Con- 
gress to  grant  represenUtlon  In  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  electors  ot  Prealdeot 
and  Vice  President  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumhlA. 

HJl.  169  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  IV)  assure  to  aU 
persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  full 
and  equal  privileges  of  places  of  public  edu- 
cation, acoommodatlon,  resort,  entertain- 
ment, and  amusement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HJl.  170  (Mr.  PowKx) :  To  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  raos, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  on  the  clerk's 
deak  today  discharge  petitions  for  two  of  my 
bills,  HJl.  169  and  HJl.  170.  •  •  • 

"The  great  gap  between  ooi  professions 
and  our  practices  must  be  closed.  This  is  the 
one  great  contributing  factor  to  the  Increas- 
ing lack  of  respect  by  the  American  citizenry 
for  the  U.6.  Congress,  and  of  world  dtlsenry 
for  the  U.S.  leadership. 

"As  we  plunge  deeper  into  the  second 
half  of  the  aoth  century,  we  find  that  not  a 
single  CivU  rights  bill  has  passed  the  U.S. 
Congress  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
RepubUcan  or  of  the  Democratic  Party,  ex- 
cept the  provision  which  I  was  successful  In 
inserting  In  the  Federal  school -lunch  pro- 
gram. The  hour  has  arrived  to  remedy  tht« 
situation  for  the  good  of  our  country  as  a 
whole. 

"Our  Nation  is  the  least  liked  nation  In 
the  world  today,  In  Anglo-Saxon  Kurope  and 
amongst  the  2  billion  peoples  of  the  colored 
races  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  least 
liked — despite  the  bilUons  that  we  hav* 
squandered  under  various  Mpnrts  ot  th* 
Marshall  plan — ^for  many  rnsanni.  but  the 
major  reason  thftt  I  kavs  found,  m  a  result 
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of  numy  montha  of  travel  throughout  the 
world,  U  that  the  world  knows  we  are  trying 
to  get  them  to  follow  a  kind  of  democracy 
that  we  are  not  {M'actlclng  at  home.  •  •  • 

"No  single  thing  will  aasure  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  that  we  are  resuming  the  great- 
ness that  once  was  ours,  In  terms  of  the 
spirit  luid  In  terms  of  ethical  values,  than 
to  let  them  know  that  Washington,  D.C.. 
Is  one  place  In  America  where  any  hunmn 
being  can  have  the  right  to  live  as  a  free 
citizen — ^let  them  know  that  America  Is  a 
place  where  each  and  every  citizen,  regard- 
less of  his  color,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry,  can  have  the  right  to  exercise  the 
talents  Ood  has  given  him  and  the  training 
that  he  has  accomplished. 

"We  cannot  continue  to  endure  as  a  na- 
tion with  loud  professions  and  little  deeds. 
We  cannot  continue  as  a  first-class  power 
as  long  as  we  have  second-class  citizens. 
Our  foreign  policy  Is  valueless  unless  our 
domestic  policy  underglrds  It. 

"The  great  crusade  of  right  against  wrong 
demands  that  we  do  even  that  which  in- 
dividually we  do  not  agree  with,  but  which 
corporately  we  are  certain  la  for  the  best 
of  our  land,  and  our  world"  (Conosxssional 
Rcooao,  vol.  00,  pt.  5,  pp.  7114-7116). 

LTNCHnVO  AlfO  MOB  VIOLZMCX 

H.R.  561  (Mr.  Powkll)  :  For  the  better  as- 
surance Of  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  other  persons  within  the 
several  States  from  mob  violence  and  lynch- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

POLL  TAX 

HJl.  560  (ICr.  PowxLL)  :  Making  unlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  oflDcers. 

ntmSTATE  TaANSPOTTATION 

HH.  563  (Mr.  Powzu.)  :  To  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (U3.C.,  title  49,  sec. 
3(1)),  so  as  to  prohibit  the  segregation  of 
passengers  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCX  UNDKX  THZ  IMPACTSD  AKKAS 
PBOOKAMS  PUBLIC  LAW  SIS  AND  PXTBUC  LAW  874 

"I  am  against  subsidizing  with  FedersJ 
funds  any  form  of  segregation.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  under  Public  Law  874  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Negro  men  serving  in 
our  Armed  Forces  are  not  allowed  to  go  to 
schools  which  Federal  funds  built;  that  only 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  white  soldiers  and 
white  officers  are  allowed  to  go. 

"Under  Public  Law  874,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  support  separate  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

"I  have  a  nimiber  of  complaints  In  my  of- 
fice frcHn  famlliee  of  servicemen  who  are 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  separate 
schools  outside  the  military  poets.  •  •  • 
Thej  are  serving  their  country  In  the  armed 
services,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  such  service, 
they  are  forced  to  send  their  children,  who 
have  never  previously  been  exposed  to  segre- 
gation, to  schools  for  colored  In  the  com- 
munities surrounding  the  posts.  At  all  of 
these  forts,  there  are  perfectly  good  schools 
on  the  poets,  but  they  are  for  the  white 
children  only.  •   •   • 

"It  is  bad  enovigb  when  segregation  In 
schools  comes  about  because  of  local  boards 
of  education,  but  It  is  infinitely  worse  when 
It  is  supported  by  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  •   •   • 

"The  fundamental  question  facing  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  Is  simply  this:  Shall  we 
continue  to  use  tax  money  collected  from 
the  entire  country  to  support  a  wasteful 
system  of  segregation  In  schools  such  as 
those  located  in  Arlington  County  and  near- 
by Maryland?   •   •   • 

"I  believe  that  we  should  do  everjrthlng 
possible  to  help  out  the  local  c(»nmunitles 
oC  this  country  so  that  the  services  provided 
for  U.S.  citizens  will  be  uniformly  high  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  strongly  op- 


pose spending  New  York.  Illinois,  or  New 
Jersey  tax  money  to  support  segregated 
schools  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  or  anywhere  else. 

"I  am  against  squandering  Federal  mil- 
lions to  maintain  prejudice  and  to  subsidize 
segregation"  (  Conoexssional  Rccoro,  vol. 
99.  pt.  1,  p.  1313). 

National  Housing  Act 

Statement  In  support  of  nonrestrlctlon  by 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"Communism  wins  only  when  democracy 
fails,  and  communism  can  win  by  default 
regardless  of  whether  we  are  a  great  colossus 
with  one  foot  in  Oak  Ridge  and  the  other  In 
Fort  Knox.  The  Idea  Is  fallacious  that 
communism  can  be  destroyed  by  gold  and 
by  atomic  bombs;  It  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  the  greater  idea  of  democracy.  Democ- 
racy is  the  finest  idea  man  has  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  it  Is  being  defeated  by  the  worst  Idea 
man  ever  concocted.  Democracy  Is  being 
defeated  by  communism  globally  today  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  put  it  Into  practice. 

"  'Piecemeal  legislation,'  you  call  it.  All 
legislation  Is  piecemeal.  'Education,'  you 
say.  will  solve  the  problem.  How  long?  The 
world  tempo  has  been  so  Increased  that  there 
is  no  longer  time  for  education  to  solve  our 
problems.  We  do  not  know  what  holocaust 
will  be  visited  upon  us  within  the  next  30 
days  or  the  next  year.  We  have  made  tre- 
mendoiis  technical  progress  In  America,  but 
In  terms  of  moral  and  ethical  progress  there 
is  a  distinct  lag.  Education  cannot  make 
up  this  lag;  It  Is  up  to  us.  the  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  legislation  at 
every  opportunity  we  have  for  the  good  of 
our  Nation  and  our  world  that  we  hold  up 
as  a  shining  symbol  of  ethical  and  moral 
progress;  that  we  let  the  3  billion  colored 
peoples  of  the  earth  know  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  sell  a  kind  of  democracy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  refusing  to  prac- 
tice here. 

"Let  us  have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
backed  up  by  a  bipartisan  democracy  policy. 
You  cannot  have  a  successful  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  with  a  bipartisan  domestic  Jim 
Crow  policy"  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
99.  pt.  1,  p.  1429). 
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Interstate  transportation 
H.R.  7334   (Mr.  Powell):   Providing  relief 
against  certain  forms  of  discrimination   In 
Interstate  transportation. 

White  House  Conference  on  Education 

Statement  on  the  value  of  the  proposed 
conference  and  acknowledging  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  outlawing  segregation 
In  public  school  education. 

"This  bill  Is  long  overdue.  After  many 
trips  to  various  portions  of  the  earth  on  com- 
mittee business,  I  have  come  back  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  re- 
peatedly asked  that  we  have  some  type  of 
modus  operandi  to  arrive  at  a  Federal  con- 
cept of  education,  an  American  concept  of 
education  and  the  proper  relationships  be- 
tween State  educational  bodies  and  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"We  have  floundered  through  these  years 
without  any  clearly  defined  American  phi- 
losophy of  education.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  conflicts,  the  tensions,  and  the  irritations 
that  constantly  crop  up  in  our  land. 

"This  White  House  Conference  may  easily 
be  the  first  step  toward  bringing  about  a 
harmonious  working  together  of  the  48 
States,  retaining  their  individual  philoso- 
phies of  education,  but  working  together  on 
a  Federal  basis.  This  is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  our  Nation.  It  demands  our 
best.  This  bill  has  become  much  more  im- 
portant over  the  weekend  because  of  the 
decision  of  our  Supreme  Court.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
body  whom  I  personally  respect,  you  cannot 


call  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  im- 
constltutional. 

"We  have  It.  It  Is  a  fact.  We  must  go  on 
from  here  now  and  see  what  can  be  done 
to  make  this  great  shining  hour  of  democ- 
racy a  more  brilliant,  a  more  luminous  hour 
for  all  our  people.  We  should  not  here  in 
this  body,  especially,  take  this  shining  hour 
erf  democracy  and  allow  it  to  be  tarnished 
by  the  oratory  of  a  few  who  are  still  living 
in  the  19th  century  •  •  ♦. 

"So  let  us  go  on  from  here  today  to  greater 
heights.  Let  this  great  body,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Member,  lift  up  the  arms  of 
our  Government,  whether  It  be  the  Judicial, 
the  executive,  or  the  legislative  arm"  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  100.  pt.  6.  p.  6859). 

84TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

Employment 
H  Jl.  690    (Mr.   Powell):    To  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national   origin,  or  ancestry. 

Interstate  transportation 
Hit.  691    (Mr.    Powell):    Providing    relief 
against   certain   forms  of  discrimination   In 
Interstate  transportation. 

Antisegregation  Day 
H.R.  3016    (Mr.  Powell):    Making  May    17 
In  each  year  a  legal  holiday  to  be  known  as 
Antisegregation  Day. 

Civil  Hghts 

H.R  389  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  provide  means 
of  further  securing  and  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  a  19th 
century  body  In  a  20th  century  world.  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights  we  are  still  conducting 
ourselves  along  the  pattern  of  yesterday's 
world.  Tremendous  changes  are  taking  place 
In  our  country  eradicating  the  concept  of  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  Yet  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  done  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
sphere.  We  are  behind  the  times.  We  are  a 
legislative  anachronism.  In  an  age  of  atomic 
energy,  our  dynamic  Is  no  more  powerful 
than  a  watermill. 

"For  10  years,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
Introduced  civil  rights  amendment  after 
amendment,  civil  rights  bill  after  bill,  plead- 
ing, praying  that  you  good  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  give  to  this  body  the  glory  of 
dynamic  leadership  that  It  should  have.  But 
you  failed  and  history  has  recorded  It. 

"I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  and  I  know  you  are 
too.  But  I  beseech  you  to  transform  this 
emotion  of  pride  Into  the  deed  of  leadership. 
This  is  an  hour  for  boldness.  This  is  an  hour 
when  a  world  waits  breathlessly,  expectantly, 
almost  hungrily,  for  this  Congress,  the  84th 
Congress,  through  legislation,  to  give  scune 
semblance  of  democracy  In  action.  Our 
President  and  our  Supreme  Court  cannot  do 
all  this  by  themselves  and.  furthermore,  we 
should  not  expect  it.  We  are  derelict  in  our 
duty  If  we  continue  to  plow  looking  back- 
ward. No  man  Is  fit  for  this  new  world,  for 
this  new  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earth,  who 
plows  looking  backward. 

"I  would  like  to  serve  notice  that  some  of 
us  Intend  after  a  reasonable  time  of  waiting 
for  our  committees  and  our  committee  chair- 
men to  act  to  use  every  parliamentary  device 
we  can  to  bring  before  this  Congress  civil 
rights  bills  of  worth  and  value"  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  101,  pt.  1,  pp.  1084  and 
1085). 

District  of  Columbia 

House  Joint  Resolution  32  (Mr.  Powell)  : 
Pro(>osing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
empowering  Congress  to  provide  by  legisla- 
tion for  representation  In  the  Congress  of, 
and  for  granting  the  right  to  vote  for  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  electors  to,  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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H.R.  8467  (Mr.  PowrtL) :  To  eliminate  cer- 
tain practloea  involTlsg  racial  or  religious 
discrimination  In  the  Dlatriot  of  Columbia. 

PoK  tax 

Hit.  1600  (Bdr.  Powell)  :  Making  imlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary  or 
other  election  for  national  officers. 
Scholarship  Mstistanee  to  capable  atudentt 

HJl.  3179  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  Increase  the 
supply  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  system 
of  scholarships  for  college  and  graduate  level 
study  of  scientific  subjects,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

HH.  6176  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  Increase  the 
supply  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
In  the  United  States  by  providing  a  system 
of  scholarships  for  college  and  graduate  level 
study  of  scientific  subjects  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

S4TR  OONORXSS,    aD  SESSION 

Federal  assistance  for  school  construction 
HJl.  7636  (Mr.  Powsll)  :  An  amendment 
that  "school  facilities  of  the  States  are  open 
to  all  children  without  regard  to  race,  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions:  except  that 
if  a  State  plan  doee  not  ao  provide,  it 
shall  not  prevent  payment  of  funds  au- 
thorized under  thla  aot  to  such  State  for 
use  in  counties  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  State*  that  are  operating 
their  schools  in  conformity  with  the  said 
Supreme  Court  decislona." 

"The  May  17,  1954,  decision  of  the  UJB. 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  segregation  In 
public  education  was  unconstitutional.  Thla 
was  followed  by  the  May  31  order  that  all 
provisions  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
requiring  or  permitting  segregation  in  public 
education  must  yield  to  the  principle  an- 
nounced In  the  1964  decision.  In  spite  of 
this  clear  pronouncement  by  the  Court,  the 
Federal  agencies  still  refuse  to  withhold 
funds  which  certain  defiant  States  are  using 

to  extend  segregation  In  the  public  schoola 
•  •  • 

"In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  drew 
up  a  great  guidepoet  with  a  sign  pointing 
"This  way  to  democracy  through  integration.' 
Failure  of  the  Congress  to  include  my 
amendment  will  place  thla  body  In  tha  poai- 
tlon  of  Ignoring  the  dear  requlramenta  oX 
the  UJ8.  Conatltution  •  •  • 

"One  of  the  moat  ridlcxilous  arguments 
made  by  many  of  my  ooUeagues  Is  that  my 
amendments  will  hurt  the  Negro  people. 
When  I  ask  how  do  they  know,  they  tell  me, 
'Well,  we  know  the  Negro.'  This  Is  as  stupid 
as  for  me  to  stand  up  before  an  audience 
of  Irishmen  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  tell 
them  that  I  know  the  Irish,  or  to  tell  a 
group  of  Italians  of  the  Order  of  Oolumbiia 
that  I  know  Italiana.  These  men  who  say 
they  know  the  Negro  do  not  even  know  the 
white  man.  During  the  very  week  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1  thrust 
education  back  Into  the  I>ark  Ages  and  voted 
to  scrap  public  education,  the  school  board 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  voted  that  they  would 
Integrate. 

"Negro  people  have  waited  many,  many 
years  for  this  hour  of  democracy  to  come 
and  they  are  willing  to  wait  a  few  more  years 
rather  than  see  a  bill  passed  which  will  ap- 
propriate Federal  funds  to  build  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  Jim  Crow  schools  In  defiance  of  the 
law"  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  1. 
pp.  1191,  1102,  and  1188). 

"We  have  before  ua  a  aerlea  of  amend- 
ments that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imaglna- 
Uon  can  be  called  extremism,  or  punitive, 
but  amendments  that  are  aimed  at  helping 
the  SUtea  and  school  dlstriots  to  integrate. 

"I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  when- 
ever there  Is  a  constitutional  Executive  order, 
judicial  decision,  or  legislative  action.  Im- 
mediately It  la  encumbent  upon  all  the  other 


branches  of  the  Government  to  yield  to 
whatever  that  decision,  order,  or  law  may  be. 
We  Implemented  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
for  57  years  in  Pleesy  against  Ferguson,  which 
was  the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equaL  We 
in  thla  House  and  In  the  other  body  passed 
amendments  to  the  draft  bill,  the  Hill-Burt<m 
Act,  the  Federal  s^ool  lunch  program,  im- 
plementing the  B\;4>reme  Court  decisions. 
Now  we  oome  to  a  new  decision,  a  decision 
of  integration,  and  this  Is  the  first  test 
whether  we  are  going  to  abide  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  as  a  legislative  body. 

"Any  vote  against  the  Powell  amendment 
is  a  vote  in  favor  of  segregation.  •   •   • 

"Now,  I  would  Just  like  to  cloee  with  this 
one  thought.  In  the  last  line  of  Elizabeth 
Browning's  "Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese," 
there  is  this  magnificent  thought:  'God's 
realitlea  always  exceed  man's  fondest  dreams'. 
We  have  before  us  the  American  dream.  It 
is  a  dream  of  one  nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all,  and  I  believe  that 
you  should  vote  according  to  that  American 
dream"  (Congressional  Record,  v<^.  102,  pt. 
0,  p.  11767). 

Civil  TighU 

"Today  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
African -Asian  Conference  held  In  Bandung, 
Indonesia.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present. 
I  rise  today  to  commemorate  that  occasion 
by  addreaalng  myself  to  the  problem  of  how 
we  can  win  the  uncommitted  nations. 

"The  Asian-African  Conference  was  a  great 
parliament  of  the  world's  religions,  ^e 
concept  at  brotherhood  was  stressed  repeat- 
edly. One  speaker  aaid:  'If  our  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  doea  not  allow  ua  to  get 
along  with  our  brothera,  regardless  of  what 
his  religion  may  be,  then  our  religion  can- 
not be  of  much  value.' 

"We  are  a  privileged  people,  privileged  to 
live  at  one  of  the  great  crossrofuls  that  every 
now  and  then  the  force  of  history  thrvists 
upon  an  unwilling  world.  Which  way  we 
should  take  depends  entirely  uix>n  the  in- 
dividual choices  made  by  American  people 
up  and  down  the  main  streeta  of  our  Til- 
lages and  hamlets  and  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  Capitol  Hill  cannot  do  it  for  us.  The 
Supreme  Court  cannot  be  our  personal  wit- 
ness. Individual.  i>ersonal,  moral  witness 
must  be  made.  The  faith  of  our  forefathers 
is  not  enough  but  the  ferment  of  our  fore- 
fathers Is  a  deadly  neoeaaity"  (CONOkaB- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  6,  pp.  6604  and 
6696). 

"The  world  la  moving  with  a  atartling 
rapidity  that  transcenda  not  only  the  visual 
but  even  the  ImaginatlTe.  With  o\it  Yankee 
courage,  our  Madison  Avenue  know-how,  our 
Christian  heritage  and  the  btilwark  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  in  back  of  \is,  using  our  25 
million  colored  citizens  as  a  spearhead,  we 
can  launch  a  drive  for  peace  and  for  full 
equality  now  in  the  Par  Eaat.  Only  through 
auch  a  bold  maneuver  can  we  win.  Hlatory 
will  paaa  ua  by  if  we  do  not"  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  6,  p.  6608). 

SSTH  CONORKSS,  1ST  SESSION 

Civil  Hghts 

HJl.  887  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  provide  means 
of  further  securing  and  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  persons  VTlthin  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

"Strip  the  opposition  to  thla  bill  of  all 
hypocrlay,  dlahoneaty,  and  aubterfugea  and 
only  one  reaaon  atanda  out  why  anyone  la 
opposed  to  thla  bill  and  that  la  because  a 
minority  in  thla  country  haa  made  up  Ita 
mind  that  under  no  circumatancea  is  it  going 
to  allow  col<»«d  Citizens  the  right  to  vote — 
even  in  a  Federal  election.  Clothing  their 
arguments  In  sheep's  garments  of  hlgh- 
aounding  phraaes,  nevertheleaa  the  heart  at 
their  approach  is  one  of  hypocrlay  and  dla- 
honeaty. The  tragedy  Is  that  ao  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  from  both  sides  of  the  alale 
and  from  areaa  outaide  of  the  aouthem  aec- 
tlon,  are  suaceptlble  to  the  arguments  being 


presented"  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  103, 
pt.  7,  pp.  9192-9198) . 

School  construction 
HJl.  1213  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  financing  an  expanded  program 
of  school  construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
national  shortage  of  claaarooma. 

Scholarship  assistance  to  capable  students 
HJl.  5030  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  increaae  the 
aupply  of  acientiflc  and  technical  manpovrer 
in  the  United  Statea  by  providing  a  system 
of  scholarships  for  college  and  graduate  level 
study  of  scientific  subjects,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Supreme   Court   decision   on   public   school 
segregation 

Statement  in  obeo^ance  of  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  decision. 

"On  this  third  anniversary  we  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  Supreme  Court's  words 
have  yet  to  bear  tangible  fruit  in  some  parts 
of  our  Nation.  We  are  aware  of  bltterneaa 
and  violence  and  of  unooncealed  defiance  of 
the  aupreme  law  of  the  land.  We  cannot, 
and  must  not,  ignore  these  manifeatationa  of 
resistance,  for  the  denial  of  his  rights  to  even 
one  of  our  citizens  must  be  of  concern  to  all. 
But  neither,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  should  we  be 
plunged  Into  despair.  Whatever  the  road- 
blocks, there  can  be  no  question  in  which 
direction  we  are  moving.  We  are  moving 
ahead. 

"May  17,  1954,  was  truly  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  human  freedom.  Let  us  salute  t.ht« 
anniversary  with  pride  and  with  renewed 
determination  that  Ita  promlae  will  aurely 
be  realized  In  oxir  own  land  and  throughout 
the  world"  (Congressional  Record,  voL  103, 
pt.  6,  p.  7117). 

aSTH    OONGXXBS,    2D    SESSIOir 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

Antidiscrimination  amendments  to  title 
propoB&\E  considered  under  the  act:  title  n 
for  scholarships,  title  IH  on  loans  to  stu- 
dents and  title  VI  on  fellowships  for  gradu- 
ate education. 

"I  feel  that  the  philosophy  underlying  this 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  Is  that  we  are 
out  to  aid  the  individual.  The  school  con- 
struction bin  we  had  under  consideration 
before  was  to  aid  the  States.  Therefore  I 
have  designed  amendments  to  apply  at  the 
precise  moment  that  an  individual  comes 
forward  to  seek  a  scholarship,  to  ask  for  a 
loan,  or  to  look  for  a  graduate  feUowshlp.  At 
that  moment  the  individual  comes  forward, 
then  there  shall  not  be  any  discrimination 
based  upon  race  or  color.  That  woxild  In- 
clude about  25  million  of  our  American 
citizens,  Mexican -Americans,  Japanese- 
Americans,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Negroes. 

"There  would  not  be  any  discrimination 
based  upon  religion,  which  would  include 
mainly  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  and 
Jewish  brethren. 

"There  would  not  be  any  diacrlmlnatlon 
baaed  upon  national  origin,  which  would  in- 
clude thoae  born  abroad.  Two  of  the  out- 
atandlng  contributors  to  our  nuclear  physics 
program  today  are  in  this  category.  One  is 
of  Italian  birth  and  the  other  of  a«man 
birth. 

"Lastly,  there  wovQd  be  no  diacrlmlnatlon 
baaed  upon  aax"  ( COKORBasioM&L  Bboou), 
vol.  104,  pt.  18,  p.  16733). 

BUnd  individuals 

HJl.  9702  (Mr.  Powell)  :  To  protect  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  aelf-expreaaion  through 
organizatlona  of  the  blind. 

Civa  RighU 
HJl.  13536  (Mr.  Powell)  :  "H)  aecure,  pro- 
tect,  and   atrengthen   the   civil   rights   ac- 
cruing to  IndiTlduals  under  the  Conatltu- 
tion and  lawa  of  the  tThlted  States. 
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HJi.  103M  (Mr.  Powbll)  :  To  anMod  fxt 
m  of  the  ClTll  Rights  Act  of  1M7. 

UJC  9704  {Ur.  Powbx)  :  T»  prohibit  4te- 
crlmlQAUoQ  Lb  ma^iorrammx,  b«c«uM  ot  no*. 
color.  reUgloB.  naUfwial  orlcln,  or  ■mmtij, 

HJI.  125M  (Mr.  Powkll)  :  To  provide  that 
FMaral  funds  ahaU  not  bm  used  for  kmiM. 
grmnta.  or  othar  flnai^Ul  aMlstanoe  to  pro- 
TUto  houalog  with  respect  to  which  thers  Is 
aay  AlacrtnalnsUon  s^alnst  occupaccy  aa 
xvYwint  oi  raoa,  reU^on,  color,  ancestry,  or 
DAtlooal  origin. 

lnUr$taU  trmmtportrntioH 
HJL  IMSS  (Ift*.  Poanox) :  PTOTldlog  rattaf 

against  certain  fonaa  oi  discrimination  In 
Intaratata  trmasportatVia  and  facUlUas  fur- 
nished or  connected  thacwwlth. 

L9nehin§  mnd  moh  vioUnet 
HJI.  9701  fUr.  PowBix) :  Por  the  better 
assurance  of  the  protectkm  of  dtlaens  of 
the  UBlted  States  and  other  persona  within 
tha  several  States  from  mob  yloience  and 
lynehtng.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Poll  tax 

HJL  »W7  (Mr.  Powvx) :  Making  unUwful 
tba  requlreaant  for  tha  payment  ot  a  poU 
tax  as  a  praraqulalte  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  oOker  elaetkMi  for  nattonal  oAcers. 

JVational  Guard 
HJt.  9705  (Mr.  Pownj,)  :  To  eliminate  dls- 
ertzninatlon  and  segregation  In  the  National 
Ouard  and  Air  National  Oiuuxl.  and  to  juo- 
hfblt  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  National  Ouard  to  aid  or  abet  tha  Tlola- 
tton  of  nderal  law. 

SSTB  CONGBXSS,    1ST  SXSatOW 

fcoTiomic  aTid  social  devcloftment  in  less 

developed  countries 
HJI.  8693  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  promote  the 
foreign  poWcy  of  the  United  States  and  help 
to  build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace 
by  the  more  effectlTe  use  of  U.8.  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
Tslopment  In  leas  drreloped  countries 
tluovfh  the  United  Nations  or  Its  appro- 
priate agencies. 

Armed  Forces 

•HJa.  5T77. 

"This  continuous  peacetime  draft  Is  a  new 
thing  In  our  country  and  on*  that  r«quiz«s 
a  hard  look  at  the  condlUona  which  sur- 
round oar  Armed  Forcaa. 

"The  armed  personnel  in  the  13  Southern 
States  amounted  to  more  than  43  percent  of 
the  totaL  Tet  we  know  that  areas  outside 
those  13  States  subject  Negroes  to  dUcrlml- 
natlon.  Also  we  know  that  colored  people 
other  than  Negroes  are  discriminated  against 
In  some  parts  of  this  country.  So  I  would 
estimate  conservatively  that  50  percent  of 
the  armed  personnel  of  our  Government  In 
this  country  Is  being  trained  In  a  discrimi- 
natory environment. 

"I  say  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  right  to  subject  citizens  to  such  discrimi- 
nation. •  •   • 

"Thold  It  to  be  an  essential  duty  of  this 
Government  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of 
course,  this  House  knows  that  I  do  not  favor 
dlscrlnvlnatlon  anywhere,  but  at  the  very 
least  we  should  protect  our  soMlers  and 
sailors  against  It.   •    •   • 

"The  Ignobla  practice  o€  aegregatlon  has 
no  legitimate  place  in  a  democracy.  If  it 
still  persists  In  some  area  of  this  country,  at 
least  those  who  have  been  raised  Ln  the  freer 
areas  should  not  be  subjected  to  It  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

"One-half  of  our  aroasd  personnel  Is  now 
being  unfairly  punished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  «v^n/littoDfl  of  segre- 
gation which  thsy  must  endure  as  a  nart  of 
their  military  service. 


"This  Is  unfair,  unpatrlotlo.  and  uawlsa. 
I  eaU  upon  a&y  oollaaguas  from  all  parts  ot 
the  country  to  support  H.R.  i877  so  that  we 
□say  put  an  aad  to  such  an  abuse  of  our 
yosing  olUaeoa, 

"If  thsy  are  trained  In  a  ti*e  anvtroonaent 
thsy  will  know  better  the  Importanos  of  ds- 
fsndlag  fresdooa"  (rniioarrniiimi  Racoaa, 
vol,  106.  pt.  4.  pp.  filll^lia). 

The  blind 
H  R.  1879   (Mr.  Powiix) :   To  protect  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  salf-expreaalon  through 
organizations  of  the  blind. 

CivU  rigtUe 

H  R.  Q19  (Mr.  PowBj.) ;  To  secure,  protect, 
and  strengthen  the  dvU  rights  accruing  to 
Individuals  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

HJL  tit. 

"The  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor 
yesterday  tentatively  approved  a  blll-of- 
nghu  amendment  to  the  new  labor-manage- 
Dient  biU.  It  Is  unconacionable  tc  think  that 
any  bill  of  rights  can  szlst  without  there 
being  Included  a  guarantee  of  civU  rigbu. 
There  are  2.500.000  white  workers  In  an  un- 
democraUc  ghetto  from  which  are  excluded 
all  Negroes.  Puerto  EUcans.  Jews.  and.  in  some 
Instances.  CathoUcs.  Anyone  who  votes  for 
a  labor -management  bill  that  includes  a  bill 
of  rights  without  any  rlghu  of  admission 
guaranteed  for  all  Americans  Is  flirting  with 
the  label  of  hypocrisy.  Therefore.  I  am 
offering  such  an  amsnd/nent  to  remedy  thi^ 
anU-American  Bituatlon"  (CowouEssiONaL 
Rscoan.  vol.  106,  pt.  10.  p.  1S6M). 

Kqmal  protection  of  the  Utoe 
H.R.  918  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  To  effectuate  and 
enforce  the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HJI.  817  (Mr.  PowBx) :  To  assure  to  aU 
pcrcons  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  United 
States  full  and  equal  prlvUeges  with  respect 
to  public  conveyances  and  places  of  public 
accommodation.  resort.  entertainment, 
amusement,  assemblage,  and  institutions. 

National  Gnsrd 
HJL  910  (Mr.  Powku.)  :  To  eliminate  ols- 
crlmlnatlon  aiKl  segregation  In  the  National 
Ouard  and  Air  National  Guard,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Ah-  National  Ouard  to  aid  or  abet  the  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

Fair  employment 

HJL  908  (Mr.  Powb.1.)  :  Tb  prohibit  dis- 
crimination Ln  employment  because  of  raos 
color,  religion.  naUonal  origin,  or  ancestry! 
Woter   aoffietrrtion    Commission 

HJt.  7967  (Mr.  Pownx)  :  To  provide  for 
the  establtshment  of  a  Federal  Voter  Regis- 
tration Commission  to  provide.  In  certain  In- 
stances, for  the  reglst-atlon  of  cltlaena  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
In  Federal  and  State  elections,  end  for  other 
purposes. 

Housing 

HR.  1063. 

"Today  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
started  hearhigs  In  New  York  City,  and  the 
good  people  of  Virginia  have  started  deseg- 
regation. This,  therefore,  should  be  a  day 
for  sober  reflection.  Are  we  not  witnessing 
increasing  heroic  honesty  In  the  South  and 
increasing  cowardly  hypocrisy  In  the  North? 

"May  I  say  that  the  Powell  type  of  amend- 
ment is  just  as  applicable  to  the  denial  of 
Federal  funds  in  New  York  City  because  of 
segregation  there  as  it  is  in  any  other  area 
In  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Also.  I 
concur  with  the  president  of  Notre  Dame. 
Father  Hesburgh.  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  that  in  the  North  some 
areas  practice  discrimination  in  housing 
more  than  many  areas  in  the  South.  Leg- 
IslaUon  to  remedy  this  has  been  introduced 
by  me  and  the  number  of  the  bill  is  HJL 
1053.     It  wlU  prohibit  discrimination  prior 


to  construction  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
publicly  Onanoed  hoitsing  by  putting  guar- 
■  nt—  ta  the  application  for  FHA  Insured 
nuxrtgages"  (Concrxssiokal  Rscoao,  vol.  106 
pL  a,  p.  1692). 

Lynching  and  mob  violence 
HJL  914  (Mr  PowKu.) :  For  the  better  as- 
surance of  the  protectton  of  eitlzeoa  of  the 
Unitad  States  and  other  persons  within  the 
several  States  from  mob  violence  and  lynch- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

PoU  tax 

HJL  913  (Mr.  Powxu.) :  Making  xmlawful 
the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers. 
Public  scAools  and  desegregation 

HR.  7968  (Mr.  Powkll)  :  Authorising  ap- 
propriations for  the  operation  of  pubUc 
schoola  In  the  several  SUtas  which  would 
otherwise  be  doeed  by  State  action  Intended 
to  prevent  compliance  with  certain  orders 
of  courts  of  the  United  Stotea. 

School  construction 
KM.  900  (Mr.  Powsu.) :  To  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  and  local  oom- 
munltlea  In  flnanrJng  an  expanded  program 
of  school  construction  ao  as  to  eliminate  the 
national  shortage  of  classroooM. 

SSTH  CONGBKSS,  SO  SXSSiON 

School  construction 

Amsudnvent  providing  an  antldl&crlnilua- 
tlon  clause  In  the  proposed  school  construc- 
tion bill.  HH.  10128: 

"The  school  facilities  constructed  with  the 
assistance  of  payment  received  under  this 
act  siiall  be  available  to  studenU  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
or  religlocx.  In  accordance  with  the  Supreme 
Cmrt. 

"There  are  those  who  say  this  amendment 
will  kill  the  bUl. 

"Who  Is  going  to  vote  against  ths  bill  if  the 
Powell  amendment  la  in  there?  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education  will. 
If  they  are  In  the  majority  we  are  going  to 
defeat  the  bill  anyway.  Many  southerners 
have  told  me  they  do  not  want  the  bill  in 
any  foraa. 

"In  tlM  nent  place  tlkere  are  thoee  who  say 
my  anaendmant  is  hurting  ths  educational 
fut\irs  of  Uttie  Negro  children.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  on  every  vlalt  I  have  nuule  to 
the  South,  and  1  have  made  many  in  recent 
nuxiths.  every  group  I  have  talked  to.  every 
group  of  students,  for  Instance.  I  talked  to. 
has  uoanlmously  without  dissent  been  In 
favor  of  this  amendmenL  Kvery  single 
church  organisation,  including  the  National 
Baptist  Churches,  ths  Council  of  Bishops 
and  the  African  Methodist  Church  are  in 
favor  of  thia  amendment.  The  delegations 
to  the  NAACP  naUonal  convention  coming 
from  the  Southern  Stetes  voted  unanimously 
last  year  wittiout  any  dissent  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

"Therefore  •  •  •  the  only  recourse  we 
have  to  impose  these  oondltloos  or  to  guar- 
antee that  ths  Supreme  Court  decision  te 
followed  Is  by  adopting  this  amendmenL  A 
vote  against  this  amendment  is  a  vote  against 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  vote  against  thia 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  civil  rights. 

"I  ask  in  conclusion  that  ws  adopt  this 
amendment  and  get  on  to  the  buslnes  of 
having  educauon  In  compUanoe  with  the  law 
of  the  land  which  la  6  yean  old  already" 
(Congressional  Reooui.  vol.  108.  pt.  0.  D. 
Iir93).  *^ 

Fair  employment 
HH.  1902S  (Mr.  Pow«i.) :  To  prohibit  d's- 
criminatloD  in  employment  beoau<-e  of  race, 
color.  reUgtoc.  nattonal  origin,  or  anoeatry. 
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Africa*  Freedom  Day 
House  ResoluUon  6S   (Mr.  Powxu.):   Kx- 
presses  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives with  respect  to  the  struggle  of  the  Af- 
rican peoples  for  independence  and  nation- 
hood, and  recognizing  April  16.  1869,  as  "Af- 
rican Freedom  Day." 

Ambassculors  and  Foreign  Ministers 

HR.  6726  (Mr.  Powxu.)  :  IiAake  It  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  2  years,  or  both,  to  discriminate 
against  ambassadors,  public  ministers  and 
their  servante. 

Apprenticeship  program 

HJI.  8219  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Withdraws  Fed- 
eral support  and  approval  from  apprentice- 
ship programs  which  deny  individuals  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Civil  rights 

H.R.  1331  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  proceedings 
for  preventive  relief.  Including  an  applica- 
tion for  an  Injunction,  ( 1 )  upon  the  written 
complaint  or  information  on  oath  of  any 
person  threatened  with  loss  of  the  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  who  is 
unable  to  proceed  In  his  own  behalf,  against 
any  person  or  persons  acting  or  conspiring 
to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion, and  (2)  upon  the  written  request  of 
SUte  authorities,  against  two  or  more  per- 
sons conspiring  to  hinder  such  State  au- 
thorities from  securing  to  any  person  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Gives  the  district  courts  Jurisdiction  over 
such  proceeding,  regardless  of  the  nonex- 
haustlon  of  other  remedies,  and  makes  the 
United  States  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a 
private  person.  Provides  that  existing  rlghte 
or  remedies  are  not  Impaired  [amending  71 
Stat.  6371. 

HJI.  640  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Omnibus  Human 
Rlghte  Act — Makes  the  Civil  Rlghte  Commis- 
sion permanent.  Dlrecte  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Increase  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  Justice  Depart- 
ment used  to  investigate  civil  rlghte  cases. 

Estebllshes  a  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rlghte  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  such  matters. 

Imposes  a  fine  and /or  Imprisonment  for 
any  person  to  Interfere  with  the  exercise  or 
enJo3rment  of  another's  civil  rlghte.  In- 
creases the  penalty  to  a  maximum  •10,(X)0 
and  20  yean'  Imprisonment  If  death  or 
maiming  is  the  result  of  such  wrongful  con- 
duct. 

Enumerates  rlghte,  privileges  (Including 
right  to  vote),  and  due  process  protected. 
Penalizes  an  attempt  to  entice  another  Into 
slavery  or  an  attempt  to  sell  another  Into 
involuntary  servitude. 

Prohlblte  discrimination  In  Intentate 
transportetlon  and  punishes  vlolaton 
hereof. 

Federal  Equality  of  Opportunity  In  Em- 
ployment Act — Declares  the  right  to  employ- 
ment without  discrimination  because  of  race. 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  to 
be  a  civil  right.  Declares  It  to  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  either  an  em- 
ployer or  a  labor  organization  to  discrimi- 
nate against  an  Individual  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Estebllshee  a  seven-member  Equality  of 
Opportunity  In  Employment  Commission,  to 
Investigate,  hold  hearings,  and  Issue  orden 
for  the  prevention  of  unlawful  employment 
practices.  Provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  petition  any  TJS. 
court  of  appeals  or  district  court  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  order  and  grante  the 
court  Jxirisdlctlon  to  proceed  In  a  determina- 
tion of  the  case. 

Federal  Antllynchlng  Act — Declares  the 
right  to  be  free  from  lynching  to  be  a  right 
of  all  citizens.  Imposes  a  flne  and/or  Im- 
prisonment on  any  person  who  Is  a  member 
of  a  lynch  mob  or  who  Instigates  or  com- 
mlte  a  lynching  whore  death,  maiming,  or 
other  serious  physical  or  mentel  Injury  or 


damage  to  property  resulte  and  on  govern- 
mental officers  or  employees  who  neglect 
their  duty  in  knowingly  failing  to  prevent 
or  punish  lynching.  Authorises  civil  actions 
for  Injury  or  death  as  a  result  of  a  lynching. 
Federal  Antl-PoU-Taz  Act:  Makee  It  un- 
lawful tor  any  person  to  levy,  collect,  or 
require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  other- 
wise Interfere  with  any  person's  right  to  vote 
In  any  national  election. 

Death  penalty 

House  Joint  Resolution  64  (Mr.  Powxll)  : 
Constitutional  amendment — Proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  any  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

Education 
H.R.  264  (Mr.  Powell)  :  Authorizes  funds 
for  the  operation  of  schools  closed  as  a  result 
of  State  action  to  prevent  local  compliance 
with  desegregation  coiirt  orders. 

Employment 

HR.  263  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Federal  Equality 
of  Opportunity  in  Employment  Act — Makes 
It  an  unlawful  employment  practice  (1)  for 
an  employer  to  discriminate  In  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry,  or  to  obtain  assistance  In 
hiring  from  sources  discriminating  for  such 
reasons;  (2)  for  an  employment  agency  to 
fall  or  refuse  to  properly  classify  or  refer  for 
emplojrment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry,  or  to  force  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

Estebllshes  a  seven-member  Equality  of 
Opportunity  In  Employment  Commisitlon. 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  ( 1 )  to  prevent  any 
unlawful  employment  practice;  (2)  to  In- 
veetlgate  charges  of  unlawful  employment 
practices  and  eliminate  same,  and  (3)  to 
restrain  unlawful  employment  practices  and 
take  afBrmatlve  action  to  redress  persons 
aggrieved  thereby.  Prohlblte  Commission 
memben  filing  charges  from  participating  In 
the  hearing  or  trial.  Provides  procedure  for 
Judicial  review  and  court  enforcement  of 
Commission  orden. 

Empowers  the  President  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act  with  regard  to  Govern- 
ment employment. 

Equal  protection  of  the  laws 

HJI.  647  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Civil  Rlghte  Act- 
Title  I:  Declares  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  no  one  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  ot  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  because  of 
race.  co1<h-.  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Title  n:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  assist 
Stetes  and  local  govemmente  In  eliminating 
segregation  In  public  schools.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  make  reporte  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  made. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  employ 
specialiste  to  assist  In  plans  for  eliminating 
segregation  in  public  education.  Permlte 
reimbursement  to  local  officials  and  repre- 
sentetlves  carrying  out  authorized  functions 
of  the  Secretary  for  travel  expenses  and  sub- 
sistence. 

Authorizes  $2,600,000  per  year  for  6  yean 
for  carr3rlng  out  the  purposes  of  title  II. 

Title  ni:  Authorizes  grante  to  Stete  and 
local  govemmente  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
cost  of  additional  educational  measures 
underteken  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion In  public  schools. 

Title  rV:  Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  tentetlve  plans  for  the  ellmliiatlon  of 
segregation  In  public  education  and  forward 
such  plans  to  the  Stete  Governor  or  appro- 
priate official  for  concurrence. 

Provides  that  where  Stete  and  local  olD- 
cials  do  not  agree  to  the  plans  submitted 
hearings  are  to  be  held  after  which  the  Sec- 


retary shall  prepare  and  Issue  an  approved 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  segregation. 

Title  V:  Authorlzee  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Stetes  proceeding  for  preventive  relief  against 
Stete  officials  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
approved  plans  for  integration. 

Title  VI:  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Stetes  proceeding  for  relief  against  any  In- 
dividual who  deprives  or  threatens  to  deprive 
persons  of  the  right  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

Title  VII:  Provides  that  the  district  coxu-te 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted hereunder.  ^Provides  that  nothing 
In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  Impair  ex- 
isting legal  rlghte  or  remedies  already  avail- 
able. 

Fair  labor  standards 

HJI.  6887  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Extends  protec- 
tion of  Fair  Labor  Stendards  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  large  hotels,  motels,  restevmnte 
and  laundries  with  gross  sales  of  $1  million 
annxially. 

Greo*  white  fleet 

House  Congressional  Resolution  66  (Mr. 
Powell)  :  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
the  use  of  a  Great  White  Fleet  In  support 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

Housing 

HJI.  644  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Fair  Housing 
Practices  Act — provides  that  Federal  funds 
shall  not  be  used  for  financial  assistance  to 
provide  housing  with  respect  to  which  there 
Is  any  discrimination  on  accoiint  of  race, 
religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national  origin. 

Immigration 

HJI.  643  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Grante  natives  of 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  the  Brit- 
ish Virgin  Islands,  and  the  West  Indies  Fed- 
eration imllmlted  access  to  the  Immigration 
quote  for  Great  Britain. 

HJI.  649  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Provides  that  In- 
dividuals bom  in  British  Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
West  Indies  Federation  shall  be  nonqtiote 
immigrante  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (amending  U.S.C.  8:1101 
(a)(27)(c)I. 

Impacted  areas  assistance  and  National  De- 
fense Education  Act 

HH.  9000  (Mr.  Powxll)  :  Extends  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  schools  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities  for  2  yean.  Extends  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  3  yean. 

"In  summary,  this  package  carries  a  total 
for  education  In  the  United  Stetes  for  the 
next  2  yean  of  approximately  $902,992,000. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  Powell 
amendment  banning  funds  to  schools  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  Impacted  areas  portion  of  this 
legislation.  Federal  money  is  being  spent 
for  totelly  Federal  projecte  In  areas  that  have 
become  Impacted  because  of  Federal  work, 
most  of  them  due  to  defense  instellatlons. 
It  is  shocking  and  totally  Inexcusable  to 
have  the  children  segregated  in  these 
schools.  At  the  proper  time  next  year,  I 
shall  press  for  action.  I  also  believe  that 
this  entire  phase  should  be  carefully  reex- 
amined by  my  committee  during  the  forth- 
coming year,  because  It  Is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming an  education  pork  barrel  rather  than 
really  reaching  the  children  who  need  this 
assistance;  namely,  school  construction, 
maintenance,  and  teachen'  salarlea. 

"I  regret,  too.  that  the  forgiveness  clause, 
as  written.  Is  a  part  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  becaxise  I.  for  one.  woxUd  like 
to  see  this  forgiveness  dauae  completely 
changed,  so  that  sM  people  who  obtain  loans 
under  this  act  and  who  teach  for  6  yean  in 
public  or  private  school  shall  be  forgiven 
their  loan.  This  would  encourage  more 
teachen  to  go  Into  private  and  public  teach- 
ing.   The  way  it  is  now  constituted,  it  walvee 
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M  p«roant  of  th«  loMi  for  tbOM  wtio  go  tut* 
public  aohool  teaching  only. 

"Also.  I  beUere  thAt  the  dlaclahner  aflkterlt 
should  be  abollahed;  and  here,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  maatend)  otftared  ta 
committee  an  amendment  which  will  take 
care  of  thla  problem  without  forcing  our 
educatora  to  be  placed  In  an  untenable 
position. 

"I  promise  that  during  the  Coming  year 
proper  study  and  oonsMeratlon  win  be  glren 
*o    both    of    these  Important    portkMis    o* 

NDBA"  (OOKGKKSSIOHAI.  Rsooso,  TOl.  107, 
pt.   14.  p.   18344). 

Interstate  traTisportation 
H  R.  1226  (Mr.  Powsll)  :  Provides  that  aU 
persons  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  prlyllegas 
of  any  pubUc  oonveyance  operated  by  a  com- 
mon carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  or  forslcn 
commerce,  without  dlscrtmlaaUon  or  segre- 
gation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Subjects  any  person  who 
denies  or  attempts  to  deny  to  any  person 
such  privileges  to  a  fine  of  11.000  for  each 
offense.  Permits  action  for  damages  or  other 
relief  In  a  U.S.  district  court  without  regard 
to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In  contro- 
versy. 

Juvenile  delinquency 
"I  am  positive  there  Is  no  one  In  the  United 
States  today  who  would  dispute  that  Juve- 
nile delinquency  Is  perhaps  the  most  tragic 
•vldenoe  of  social  disorder  we  can  Imagine. 
It  is  evidence  that  we  have  not  given  our 
^Udren  the  stable,  sensible,  and  meaningful 
society  we  lUce  to  think  we  have.  For  the 
past  16  years  we  have  been  following  a  pace 
of  change  accelerated  every  day  by  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  technology.  We  have 
found  little  room  In  our  busy  lives  for  cush- 
ioning the  Impact  of  change  on  our  young. 
We  have  abandoned  them  to  hopelessness. 
cynicism,  and  desperation,  and  each  year  we 
reap  larger  and  larger  harvests  of  mental  m- 
ness,  delinquency,  and  crime. 

"It  is  time,  indeed,  we  stopped  applying  a 
bandage  here  and  there  according  to  what 
p«^  of  the  body  politic  breaks  out  next.  It 
is  time,  instead,  to  take  the  medicine  of  de- 
termination that  Is  aU  we  really  need  to 
improve  the  mental  and  moral  health  of  our 
children. 

"Juvenile  delinquency,  of  course,  has  its 
ramlflcations  in  inadequate  housing,  inade- 
quate Job  (^portunitles,  lack  of  education, 
and  discrimination  In  many  areas.  So  does 
any  social  evil  imping  one  upon  the  other. 
The  bill  before  you  takes  no  wishful  look  at 
what  better  housing  in  a  better  neighbor- 
hood could  do.  or  what  an  adequate  educa- 
tional system  might  accomplish.  The  oiU 
has  framed  a  proposal  within  the  reference 
of  where  we  are  today,  not  where  we  might 
be — If  •  •  •  I  suggest  that  when  we  go  fur- 
ther Into  this  matter,  we  do  so  with  our 
hearts;  that  not  only  our  minds  be  attuned 
to  this  end  and  that  we  view  it  with  not 
only  the  assent  of  our  minds  but  the  con- 
sent of  our  hearU"  (  Congrissionai,  w^r-r^p 
vol.  107.  pt.  IS,  pp.  17586  and  17687). 
LyncKinf  and  mob  violence 

HR.  646  (Mr.  Powrax) :  Federal  Antl- 
Lynchipg  Act. — Defines  lynching  as  the  as- 
semblage of  two  or  more  persons  which  shall 
without  authority  of  law,  (l)  commit  vio^ 
lence  upon  the  person  of  any  cltlxen  becatwe 
of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  ances- 
try, language,  or  religion,  or  (2)  exercise  by 
physical  violence  any  power  of  correction 
over  any  person  in  the  cxxstody  of  a  peace 
offloer  or  charged  witto  any  criminal  offense 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  trial  or 
punishment  rwjt  authorized  try  law.  Sets  the 
maximum  penalty  for  lynching  at  tlO.OOO 
Tine  and /or  20  years  Imprisonment.  A  State 
or  local  officer  failing  through  neglect  to  pre- 
vent a  lynching  or  to  apprehend  or  prraee- 
cute  any  member  of  a  lynching  mob,  shaH 
be  punished  by  a  $5,000  fine  and/or  6  years 
Imprisonment.    Any  governmental  subdlvl- 
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akm  falling  Ite-oagh  neglect  to  prevent  a 
lynching  or  an  abduction  followed  elsewhere 
by  a  lynching  shall  be  liable  for  t2,000  to 
flO.OO«  in  damages  recoverable  in  a  eivU 
•ctk».  The  interstate  transportation  of  per- 
sons with  a  view  to  lynching  is  made  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  law  (death  or  life  imprisonment). 
Afonpoicer  resources 

HR.  7396  (Mr.  Pownx) :  Provides  for  a 
program  of  occupational  training  and  re- 
training of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  Directs 
the  Department  of  Lalxn-  to  make  studies  and 
then  develop  training  and  skiU  development. 
programs  utUlzing  the  resources  of  indus- 
try, labor,  educational  institutions  and  State 
and  local  agencies.  Grants  weekly  retrain- 
ing allowances  equal  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  relocation  allowances  to  per- 
sons offered  Jobs  In  other  areas.  Provides 
for  on-  and  off-the-Job  training  and  voca- 
tional training  for  the  unemployed. 
National  Guard 

HR.  263  (Mr.  Powau.) :  Prohibits  a  State 
NaUonal  Guard  from  receiving  Federal  bene- 
fits IX  ttie  State  practices  discrimination  and 
segregation  based  on  race,  creed,  or  color  in 
determining  assignments  or  duties  of  mem- 
bers. 

Prohibits  units  or  members  of  the  National 
Guard  from  being  used  to  aid  or  abet  the 
violaUon  of  any  Federal  law  (amending 
U.S.C.  33;   108]. 

Narcotic* 

B.A.  8183  (Mr.  Powbj.)  :  Authorises  Um 
Surgeon  General  to  make  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  in 
order  to  assist  in  soivlng  their  narcotic  drug 
problems.  Provides  special  grants  for  post- 
hospital  addict  care  programs.  Directs  tlie 
S\irgeon  General  to  prescribe  general  stand- 
ards for  a  program  of  posthoepltal  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabllitatibn  for  r^arcotlc  addicts. 
PoU  tax 

HJl.  1230  (Mr.  Powell)  ;  Federal  anU- 
poll  tax.  Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  governmental  sub- 
division to  require  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voUng  at  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. 

Public  conveyance 
HA  641  (Mr.  Powxu.) :  Provides  both  civU 
and  criminal  penalties  for  any  penon  who 
discriminated  against  another  person  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  creed,  or  naUonal 
origin  with  respect  to  accommodation  in 
any  public  conveyance  or  place  of  public 
acconunodatlon. 


Servicemen 
H.R.  646  (Mr.  Powxu.) :  Makes  It  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  and/or  1-year 
imprisonment  to  discriminate  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  (adding  X3A.C.  18:  246 1. 

Student  aid 

B.B..  4830  (Mr.  Powxu.) ;  Provides  for  low- 
interest  loans  for  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents under  the  Natlonai  Defense  BducaUon 
Act.  Requires  such  loans  to  be  evidenced 
by  a  rate  and  to  bear  interest  of  3  percent 
beginning  l  year  after  the  borrower  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course. 

Provides  for  grants  to  medical  aiul  dental 
schools  of  #1,000  per  year  for  each  stiulent 
at  the  school  receiving  a  loan  hereunder. 

HJl.  ST82  (Mr.  Powxu):  Authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award  3,000 
undergraduate  scholarslilps  In  American  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  certain 
students  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Directs  the  Commissioner  to  allocate 
such  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  ths  higher 
educational  needs  of  each  nation  in  the 
aforementioned  areas. 

"This  simple  and  direct  legislative  pro- 
posal can  do  much  to  meet  some  of  the 
greatest  challenges  and  opportunities  for 
American    educational    leadership    that    we 


have  yet  faced  In  our  time.  This  scholarship 
program  for  African.  Asian,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican students  can  provMe  a  new  beginning— 

and  its  effect  can  become  truly  macslve in 

the  development  of  wise  leaders  and  educated 
citlsens  among  all  peoples.  •  •  • 

"We  must  provide  now  Um  educsUonal 
sustenance  that  is  demanded  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  of  our  common  cause.  The 
•revolution  of  rising  expectations'  U  going 
on  all  around  us.  and  we  can  help  make  it 
a  constructive  transformation  for  good  or 
we  can  Ignore  it— and  someone  else  will  help 
in  their  own  way  and  for  their  own  ends 
What  is  needed  now  is  education — that  'ctiW- 
cal  mars'  of  education  that  will  permit  the 
peoples  of  the  less-developed  areas  of  Africa 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  provide  their 
own  self-renewing  leadership  and  education 
for  the  future.  •  •   • 

"In  meeting  the  challenge  of  education  for 
the  young  people  and  adults  of  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  I  am  convinced  that  very 
helpful  insights  are  to  be  had  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  areas  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
from  the  evolving  West  Indies  Federation 
These  can  enhance  cur  scholarship  program 
for  the  lees-developed  and  newly  emerging 
nations,  on  the  one  hand,  as  living  demon- 
strations of  bootstrap  economic  development 
and.  on  the  other,  of  intercultural  communi- 
cation  and  understsnding  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  responsible  governmental  lead«r- 
ahip.   •   •   • 

"Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  close  with 
the  observation  that  this  Nation  which 
values  its  freedom  so  highly  that  It  can  give 
away  well  over  »23  billion  In  foreign  military 
aid  grants  in  the  last  decade  alone,  can  surely 
find  it  possible  to  support  this  modest  edu- 
cational program  that,  at  a  cost  of  about 
•100  million  a  year,  may  be  even  more  for 
freedom  and  progress  ever>-wherc  And  let 
us  all  remember  that  independence  is  not  an 
end  in  Itself,  but  only  a  beginning.  The 
revolution  of  freedom  is  always  unfinished 
business"  (CoNoaiasioifaL  Rscoso  vol  107 
pt.  6,  pp.  7012  and  7013). 

Territories  of  the  United  States 
Guam— HR.  5716  (Mr.  Powxia.) :    Provides 
for  the  election  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Inlands  of  a 
Deputy  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Virgin   Islands— HJl.   646    (Mr.   Powxu.): 
Provides  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
be  represented  by  a  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Virgin  Islands— Hit.  6718. 

Welfare  and  pension  plans 
HA    7234    (Mr.    Powxu.):     Welfare    and 
Pension      PUns     Disclosure     Act     Amend- 
'"'ots— Amends    the    Welfare    and    Pension 
Plans   DUclosure   Act    with   respect    to    the 
method  of  enforcement.    Makes  l>rll>ery,  em- 
bezzlement, or  false  statements  concerning 
employee  benefit  plana  a  Federal  crime. 
S7Ta  coMoaxss.  so  skssion 
Kqual  pay  for   voomen 
HJl.  11877  (Mr.  Powxu) :  To  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  certain  employers  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason 
of  any  such   discrimination. 
Manpower   resources   and   capable   students 
H  R.  8398   (Mr.  Powxu.)  :  Relating  to  the 
occupational  training,  development,  and  use 
of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

"In  setting  UA.  8398  No.  I  on  his  priority 
list  for  domestic  legislation,  the  President 
pointed  out  tiuit  tiUs  country  cannot  *ooun- 
tenance  the  suffering,  frustration,  an/j  in- 
justice of  unemployment,  or  let'  Uu  vast 
potential  of  the  world's  leading  economy  run 
to  waste  in  idle  manpower,  sUent  machinery, 
and  empty  plants.'  •  •  • 
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"Despite  recent  Indications  of  some  re- 
covery from  the  recession  and  a  decrease 
In  the  unemployment  rate,  there  still  re- 
main large  numl>ers  of  workers  who  have 
exhausted,  even  extended,  unemployment 
Insurance  l)€neflts — those  whose  skills  have 
become  obsolete;  the  unskilled,  especially 
those  without  high  school  education;  older 
workers;  minority  groups;  and  the 
youth.  •   •   • 

"The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  cold  war  only  increases  the  need  for  the 
programs  this  bill  will  provide.  The  present 
struggle  requires  the  maximxmi  use  of  all 
our  manpower,  with  no  waste  of  the  skills 
and  ability  to  produce  that  are  now  avail- 
able in  the  ranks  of  our  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  which  can  be  fully  exploited  and 
utilized  when  these  unemployed  are  trained 
for  the  skills  needed   today  and  tomorrow" 

(CONCRXSSIONAL     RECORD,     VOl.     108,     pt.     3,    p. 

3001). 


Negro  history 
House  Joint  Resolution  036  (Mt.  Powxu.) : 
To   authorize   the   President  to  proclaim  a 
week  in  1963  as  National  Negro  History  Week. 

Public  health  service  facilities 
HJl.  10217  (Mr.  Powxu.) :  Repeals  the 
provisions  of  the  Hill -Burton  Act  which  per- 
mite  Federal  assistance  for  hospitals  which 
discriminate  against  persons  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  (repealing  U.S.C.  42:291 

e(f)l. 

Student   aid 

HJl.  8743  (Mr.  Powxu.)  :  Authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $130  million  for  fiscal  IMS 
and  $145  million  for  fiscal  1964  for  making 
student  loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Repeals  the  limitation  rela- 
tive to  the  maximum  lunount  of  Federal  cap- 
ital contribution  to  any  institution.  In- 
creases the  numl>er  and  amount  of  loans  to 
medical  and  dental  studente  and  lengthens 


the  period  of  repayment  for  such  loans.    Pro- 
vides loans  for  interns. 

Territories  of  the  United  States 
Puerto  Rico — House  Joint  Resolution  626 
(Mr.  Powxu.)  :  Constitutional  amendment — 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  granting  representetlon 
in  the  electoral  college  to  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rioo. 

Virgin  Islands— HJl.  11708  (Mr.  Powxu.): 
Amends  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  concerning  the  election  of  senators 
to  the  ieglslattire  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Welfare  and  pension  plans 
HJl.  8723.  "This  Congress  must  assure  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  wlio  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  plans,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, that  their  money  lb  well  handled  and 
their  promised  benefiU  properly  safeguarded" 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  108,  pt.  2,  p 
1728). 
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SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  October  30, 1963 
(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiidian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.  { | 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


O  Thou  who  dost  speak  to  listening 
hearts  in  the  holy  hush  of  each  new  dawn 
and  in  the  brooding  quietness  of  the 
evening:  Speak  to  us  now,  we  pray,  in 
the  heat  and  burden  of  noontide's  toiling. 

Teach  those  who  here,  in  the  gaze  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  whole  world,  min- 
ister in  this  temple  of  democracy,  to 
value  a  conscience  void  of  offense  and 
the  royalty  of  inward  peace  and  poise, 
above  all  the  pedestals,  prizes,  and  pre- 
ferments earth  can  give. 

Help  us  to  make  true  the  image  of  our 
America,  not  as  a  giant  flaunting  its 
strength,  but  as  a  Good  Samaritan  bend- 
ing in  mercy  and  help  over  a  sick  and 
wounded  world. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  29,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  COMMITTEE  MEETING  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reluctant  to  object;  but  I  had  to  object 
in  the  case  of  one  of  my  own  committees, 
and  had  to  inform  the  chairman  that  I 
would  have  to  object.  Therefore,  I 
think  I  must  pursue  a  consistent  policy, 
and  must  now  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works : 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission; 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  H.  Allan.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission;  and 

Col.  Robert  E.  Mathe,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  memlaer  and  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Debris  Commission. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frank  Kowalski,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  the  term  expiring 
August  9,  1966. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Prank  Kowalski,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  He  has  the  qualifications 
needed  for  the  job  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
discharge  his  duties  with  probity  and 
ability — continuing  to  serve  his  Nation 
well  as  he  did  while  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  fully  endorse  this  nomination  and 
urge  its  approval  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  ood- 
flkleration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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biUjS  and  joint  resolution 

INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

BylCr.  KT7CHEL: 
8.2308.  A  blU  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  May  21.  1920.  to  require  the  procure- 
ment of  certain  aerrlces  from  commercial 
rup pliers  when  economy  will  result  from 
such  prociuvment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ICr.  Kxtchxi.  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER : 
8.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  individuals 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  to 
allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  contributions 
made  by  individuals  or  corporations  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(8a«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oolswatsb  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    OOLDWATER    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Allott.    Mr.    Youno    of    NOTth 
Dakota,      Mr.      Mokton,      and     Mr. 
Towm) : 
8.  2270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oolowatze  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  2271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8PARKMAN. 
S.J.  Res.   129.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  In- 
crease the  amount  available  to  the  Hotislng 
and   Home   Finance   Administrator   for   ad- 
Tanc«s   for   planned    public    works;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 


GOVERNMENT  CXDMPETITION  WITH 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  businessmen  find  themselves  daily 
staiiggling  with  the  problem  of  Oovem- 
ment  competition.  This  matter  has  be- 
come so  acute  in  the  past  few  years  that 
some  businesses  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors.  Our  economic  system 
has  always  been  based  on  competitive 
private  enterprise,  regulated,  where  nec- 
essary, In  the  public  Interest,  to  prevent 
monopoly.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day has  grown  out  of  a  constant  trend  of 
the  Government  to  minimize  and,  in 
some  cases,  abolish  the  competitive  sys- 
tem. 

American  private  enterprise  has  gen- 
erated initiative,  ingenuity.  Inventive- 
ness, and  a  degree  of  productivity  which 
has  never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  same  forces  that  have 
produced  such  high  standards  of  effi- 
ciency in  private  industry  have  not  usu- 
ally been  duplicated  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  enterprises  controlled  and  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
are,  in  essence,  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate business. 

But  Government  competition  takes 
other  forma  besides  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment corporation.  For  instance,  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  year  I   was  in- 


formed that  some  members  of  the  draft- 
ing staff  of  the  Patent  Office  were  doing 
outside  work — moonlighting,  as  it  were— 
for  various  patent  law  firms  which  do 
business  with  the  Patent  Office.  I  im- 
mediately discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  I  then  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  investigate 
these  charges.  Subsequently,  after  con- 
sultation with  him.  the  information  I 
had  received  was  turned  over  to  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  to  the  Patent  Office,  for  fur- 
ther action.  Such  outside  drafting  is  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest.  The  existence 
of  such  practices  means  that  competent 
private  draftsmen  outside  the  Patent 
Office  are  deprived  of  work  which  some 
patent  attorneys  find  it  more  convenient 
to  give  to  employees  of  the  Patent  Office. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that,  at  long  last, 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  fo."  October  15,  1963.  some  atten- 
tion was  finally  given  to  Commissioner's 
Administrative  Order  No.  50  relating  to 
confiict  of  interest.  This  order  was  is- 
sued 9  months  earlier — on  January  29. 
1963.  The  order  "prohibits  employees 
of  the  Patent  Office  from  engaging  in  a 
private  activity  for  compensation  when 
such  activity  is  connected  with  any  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  with  which  the 
employee  may  have  a  relationship  by 
reason  of  his  Government  position." 

The  order  continues,  more  specifically, 
to  note  that: 

The  preparations  by  Patent  Office  drafts- 
men of  drawings  which  become  a  part  of 
a  patent  application  U  considered  to  fall 
within  the  area  of  prohibited  activity. 

The  Patent  Office  draftsmen  were  no- 
tified of  this  order  on  January  24,  1963. 
Patent  attorneys  were  finally  notified 
9  months  later — on  October  15,  1963. 
The  order  had  provided  that: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  of  this  ruling  to  all 
those  practicing  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
are  expected  to  comply   therewith. 

It  remains,  Mr.  President,  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  practice  has  been  ful- 
ly stamped  out. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Herbert  J. 
Miller,  Jr.,  wrote  to  me  on  October  22, 
1963,  that: 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice plan  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  Patent  Office  in  the  near  future  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  effectiveness  erf  their 
remedial  procedures,  and  the  possibility  of 
prosecutive  action  against  those  Patent  Of- 
fice employees  who  may  have  violated  the 
confUct-of-interest  statutes  since  January 
24,  1963. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  MiUer.  I 
am  glad  to  say,  has  informed  the  Patent 
Office  that  Patent  Office  draftsmen  who 
do  drafting  work  for  patent  attorneys 
during  their  off  duty  hours  are  in  clear 
violation  of  the  conflict-of-interest  stat- 
utes and  the  various  opinions  and  rul- 
ings of  the  Attorney  General  thereun- 
der. 

However,  as  the  first  and  the  second 
Hoover  Commissions  noted: 

The  Government  creates  business-type  en- 
terprises in  economic  emergencies,  in  the 
emergencies  of  war,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  which  are  not  adapted  to 
private  enterprise  because  of  their  nature 
or  their  magnitude. 


A  very  large  portion  of  the  Federal 
business  enterprises,  as  we  know,  Mr. 
President,  originated  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  First  World  War,  the  depres- 
sion, and  the  Second  World  War. 

One  of  the  major  problems  before  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  the  continua- 
tion of  Government  business  enterprises 
after  the  emergency  that  engendered 
them  has  terminated.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  Commission  found  that: 

Agencies  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves, 
since  by  the  time  their  tasks  have  been 
completed,  their  personnel  and  the  citizens 
in  the  communities  where  they  operate  re- 
sist termination. 

As  a  consequence,  all  too  often  they 
continue  to  function  long  after  the  orig- 
inal need  has  passed,  and  even  when 
their  operation  is  not  in  the  public  In- 
terest. They  perpetuate  themselves,  and 
even  grow  in  personnel  and  stature,  in 
part,  by  living  off  of  direct  contracts 
from  other  Federal  agencies.  This  vex- 
ing situation  is  responsible  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor  for  the  unneces- 
sary Federal  competition  and,  indeed,  the 
Government  encroachment  which  Amer- 
ican businessmen  face  today. 

Under  the  so-called  National  Economy 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  is  able  to 
utilize  a  reimbursable  funding  system  for 
work  done  by  one  agency  for  another. 
The  services  of  one  agency  by  another 
have  been  utilized  with  all  too  uncanny 
ease.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  al- 
low Federal  agencies  the  use  of  the  ex- 
isting facilities  of  other  agencies  when 
it  is  evident  that  such  services  could  not 
be  procured  from  nongovernmental 
sources.  Interagency  contracts  are  of- 
ten completed  as  easily  as  one  picks  up 
the  telephone.  Sometimes  they  are 
awarded  to  Federal  agencies  whose  pri- 
mary function  lies  in  another  area,  and 
who  may  not  even  currently  have  the 
necessary  facilities  and  personnel  to  per- 
form adequately  the  desired  work. 

Except  for  a  very  few  instances,  inter- 
agency contracts  result  in  no  tax  rev- 
enue; no  interest  is  paid  on  the  capital 
Invested;  they  seldom  charge  deprecia- 
tion; and  frequently  their  directing  per- 
sonnel are  not  included  on  their  payroll. 
In  effect,  they  deprive  the  Government 
of  taxes  which  otherwise  would  be  paid 
by  private  enterprise  if  it  conducted  these 
operations. 

The  continuance  of  such  activities  by 
the  Government  must  be  made  subject 
to  rigid  justification;  and  the  burden  of 
proof,  in  all  instances,  should  be  on  the 
Government.  When,  as  is  now  the  case, 
private  enterprise  is  not  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt,  when  true  Government 
costs  are  not  portrayed,  and  when  such 
costs  are  not  a  determining  factor  in 
interagency  contract  awards,  then  a 
definite  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  private  enterprise  system,  and. 
indeed,  to  every  taxpaying  citizen  of  this 
country,  has  been  done. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  over  the 
years  with  many  businessmen  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  Nation.  One 
recent  example  of  Government  comi>e- 
tition  in  a  field  which  Is  capably  han- 
dled by  private  enterprise  is  that  which 
exists  in  photogrammetry.  This  is  the 
science  or   art  of  making  maps   from 
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aerial  photographs.  Obviously,  very  ac- 
curate measurements  are  called  for. 
This  method  is  used  today  in  all  major 
mapping  programs.  Now  we  find  that 
the  Army  Map  Service  has  contracted 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  to 
perform  aerial  photography  and  a  Hiran 
survey  of  the  covmtry  of  Ethiopia,  under 
a  cooperative  program  that  has  been 
long  established  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  coimtry  of 
Ethiopia. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  regarding  this  project  it  is 
stated: 

The  cost  of  the  operation  was  not  a  de- 
termining factor  in  deciding  to  assign  this 
project  to  the  Air  Force  rather  than  to  ob- 
tain the  photography  by  contract  with  com- 
mercial firms. 

The  result  of  this  decision  is  a  map- 
ping program  for  320,000  square  miles, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  the  country  of 
Ethiopia,  using  three  RC-130  aircraft  for 
a  period  of  4V^  years.  The  total  cost 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $10 
million,  of  which  $5  million  "is  for  the 
additional  costs  involved  in  moving  the 
elements  to  Ethiopia  and  providing  the 
additional  living  expenses  for  personnel 
in  the  foreign  area." 

This  means,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  figures,  that  the  nor- 
mal precision  aerial  photography  por- 
tion of  the  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
$11  per  square  mile.  Even  when  taking 
into  account  a  reduction  for  normal  ex- 
penditures, which  the  Air  Force  has  In- 
formally claimed  reduces  the  square  mile 
flgxire  to  $5,  we  find  that  several  thou- 
sand dollars  are  being  spent  needlessly. 
These  prices  can  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  private  firm  which,  in  1959,  flew,  on 
contract,  125,000  square  miles  of  Ethi- 
opia at  a  total  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $2.93  per  square  mile,  or  a  total  dif- 
ference of  $3,461,400  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  additional  money  is  being 
spent — and.  Indeed,  wasted — because  the 
abilities  and  facilities  of  private  indus- 
try were  not  considered. 

There  are  still  other  areas  where  pri- 
vate industry's  capabilities  have  not 
been  utilized.  For  example,  an  Inter- 
agency contract  to  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  from  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  a  silt-range  survey  on  Lake 
Mead  was  recently  completed.  A  previ- 
ous survey  was  performed  by  the  Navy 
some  time  ago,  at  a  cost  equal  to  that 
which  a  private  firm  would  charge. 
However,  since  this  type  of  a  survey 
needs  to  be  performed  periodically,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  again  asked  the 
Navy  to  perform  the  survey.  Because  of 
reasons  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  so 
forth,  the  Navy  declined  to  perform  the 
survey,  and  suggested  that  a  private 
company  be  contacted.  A  firm  was  con- 
tacted, and  a  proposal  quoting  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $135,000  was  submitted. 
While  reviewing  this  proposal,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  received  a  solicita- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  to  perform  the  survey.  The  con- 
tract W8W  finally  awarded  to  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  amounts 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  private 
proposal. 


With  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  almost  3  years,  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  unreasonable  Govern- 
ment competition  which  has  been  oc- 
curring in  the  radio-avlgation-chart 
field.  A  well-establised  private  firm, 
Jeppesen  k  Co.,  located  in  E>enver,  Colo., 
has  been  com(>etently  and  competitively 
producing  these  charts.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
has  been  providing  unreasonable  comp)e- 
tltion  in  that  it  has  been  selling  com- 
parable charts  actually  below  its  own 
cost  of  production.  The  Jeppesen  Co. 
has  not  sought  to  eliminate  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  from  comi>eting 
with  it.  This  company  has  merely  fo- 
cused its  efforts  on  requiring  that  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  include  in 
its  prices  not  only  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing,  but  also  the  cost  of  various 
technical  processes  which  go  into  the 
production  of  the  final  product,  as  well 
as  the  mailing  expenses  and  overhead 
and  administrative  exE>enses  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  allocates  to  the 
production  of  these  charts. 

As  a  result  of  the  questions  which  were 
raised  in  1961  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr  Allott],  myself,  and 
others,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
established  an  independent  committee  to 
study  this  question  of  unjust  price  com- 
petition in  the  area  of  radio  avigation 
charts.  The  committee,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Carroll,  the  president  of  George 
Washington  University,  had  the  benefit 
of  background  materials  provided  by 
both  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  business  in- 
volved also  appeared,  and  presented  the 
views  of  private   enterprise. 

In  its  February  1  report  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Carroll  commit- 
tee stated: 

We  have  noted  In  our  study  that  the 
definition  of  the  cost  of  printing  aeronauti- 
cal charts  Is  a  narrow  one.  reflecting  an  1896 
law  which  requires  a  charge  only  for  paper 
and  printing.  We  beUeve  that  in  the  case 
of  such  charts  the  cost  should  include.  In 
addition  to  paper,  expenses  incurred  In 
actual  reproduction  after  cartography,  such 
as  for  photography,  opaqulng.  platemaklng, 
presstime,  bindery-type  operations,  as  well 
as  materials  used  such  as  films  and  printing 
plates. 

The  c<«nmittee  also  recommended 
"that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
charge  the  purchasers  of  those  aero- 
nautical charts  delivered  by  mail  the  full 
postage  according  to  the  public  rates  for 
postal  services  used." 

In  order  to  implement  its  recommen- 
dations, the  committee  urged  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  incorporate  its 
recommendations. 

There  Is  presently  E>ending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  S.  1336, 
which  was  introduced  on  April  18,  1963, 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  myself.  This  bill,  com- 
pletely in  keeping  with  the  Carroll  com- 
mittee recommendations,  would  codify 
these  recommendations  and  update  the 
1895  statute  which  presently  governs  the 
pricing  policy  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 


Survey  In  the  area  of  aeronautical 
charts.  On  June  19^963,  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  S.  1336.  As  yet, 
with  other  pressing  matters  before  the 
committee,  this  bill  has  not  been 
reported. 

In  my  judgment,  this  substantive  legis- 
lation should  first  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  before  any  In- 
creases in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey's radio  aeronautical  charting  budget, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriation,  is  au- 
thorized. This  is  only  simple  justice.  To 
me,  it  is  unbelievable  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  exp>ected  to  subsidize  a  Gov- 
ernment operation  wliich  is  already  being 
capably  and  substantially  conducted  by 
qualified  competitive  private  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  morning-hour  limitation,  the 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia may  proceed  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  com- 
plaints have  also  been  received  In  my 
office  from  several  other  organizations. 
The  Consulting  Engineers'  Council,  In  Its 
report  entitled  "Government  Versus  Con- 
sulting Engineers,"  noted  that: 

Federal  regulations  and  controls  are  diffi- 
cult enough  for  the  American  businessman 
to  comply  with,  but  when  direct  competition 
from  Federal  agencies  is  added,  the  burden 
becomes  unbearable. 

This  report  concerns  Itself  with  an- 
other field  of  endeavor — that  of  consiilt- 
Ing  engineering — In  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  become  a  ruthless  competitor. 

C(xisultlng  engineering,  which  is  a 
business  practiced  by  professional  engi- 
neers, contributes,  through  taxes,  its  full 
share  of  financial  support  to  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  our  Government.  In  fact,  an 
increasing  amount  of  our  taxes  seems  to 
be  going  to  pay  thousands  of  professional 
engineers  now  in  Federal  employment. 
When  the  agencies  employing  these  engi- 
neers openly  solicit  engineering  services 
which  could  and  should  be  performed  by 
private  consultants,  we  have  the  usual 
unhappy  picture  of  one  member  of  *i  .pro- 
fession paying  another  to  take  his  liveli- 
hood away  from  him. 

The  Consulting  Engineers'  Council  has 
noted  several  instances  in  which  this  has 
been  the  case.  In  December  1961.  the 
Gerlng-Fort  Laramie  Irrigation  District, 
composed  of  a  group  of  private  land- 
owners in  Nebraska,  met  to  discuss  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  personnel  a 
proposed  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
project,  to  be  financed  with  loan  funds 
secured  from  the  Bureau.  Five  members 
of  the  irrigation  district  board  of  direc- 
tors were  present;  six  Bureau  represent- 
atives attended.  Two  objections  were 
entered  by  the  irrigation  district  to  the 
contract  which  was  proposed:  First,  the 
35 -year  repayment  schedule;  and  second, 
the  fee  for  engineering  and  adminlstra- 
tkm  proposed  by  the  Bureau,  equal  to 
23%  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
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Irrigation  district  representatives  had 
already  discussed  this  engineering  proj- 
ect with  a  consulting  engineering  firm, 
auid  felt  that  their  fee  for  the  same  proj- 
ect, approximately  6  percent  of  con- 
struction costs,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  Bureau's  23% -percent  fee.  By  reso- 
lution, adopted  January  4,  1962,  the 
irrigation  district  accepted  the  revised 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  contract 
with  the  United  States  "with  the  express 
understanding  that  this  district  h£is  the 
right  to  hire  private  engineering  services 
if  this  district  so  desires." 

The  district  met  again  on  January  31. 
1962.  at  the  special  request  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  "to  further  consider 
the  district's  application  for  a  rehabili- 
tation and  betterment  loan. "  I  am  told 
that  the  official  minutes  show  that  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  representatives  ad- 
vised that  the  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment contract,  as  presented.  Involved  the 
provision  of  all  engineering  by  Bureau 
personnel,  and  that  the  retention  of  a 
consulting  engineer  would  require  re- 
drawing the  contract. 

This  would  take  several  weeks — 

Advised  the  Bureau — 

and  by  the  time  the  new  form  had  been 
ai>proved  by  the  Director  and  the  Commis- 
sioner, It  could  be  too  late  to  get  It  In  the 
appropriations  bill  that  year. 

In  case  the  hint  was  not  strong  enough, 
the  Bureau  further  stated  that  the  reso- 
lution of  January  4  had  been  discussed 
with  the  regional  director,  and  that,  in 
the  Director's  opinion,  "perhaps  such  a 
contract  could  not  be  approved." 

Finding  the  obstacles  erected  by  bu- 
reaucracy too  much  to  overcome,  the  ir- 
rigation district  reluctantly  agreed  to 
the  retention  of  the  Bureau  as  the  engi- 
neering consultant.  This  is  another 
tragic  demonstration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  consider  the  facilities  of 
private  Industry.  In  this  case,  a  group  of 
local  citizens  seeking  more  water  at  lower 
cost  was  forced  to  pay  more  and  to  get 
less. 

Several  instances  of  outright  solicita- 
tion by  one  agency  to  another  have  also 
resulted  in  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness, thus  higher  costs.  The  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  has  been  active  In 
soliciting  AID  contracts.  It  has  become 
so  active  as  to  send  one  of  its  men  around 
Africa,  to  see  what  possible  jobs  it  could 
perform.  This  trip  resulted  in  a  $250,- 
000  interagency  contract  between  AID 
and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
for  a  ship  and  exploratory  fishery  survey 
of  Ghana.  This,  unfortunately,  coin- 
cides with  its  unsolicited  proposal  to 
Brazil,  on  which  no  action  has,  as  yet, 
been  taken. 

Although  no  estimate  can  be  ade- 
quately made  regarding  private  indus- 
try's cost  for  the  Ghana  survey,  it  should 
be  noted  that  private  industry  has  ade- 
quate facilities  to  perform  such  a  survey, 
and  that  probably  the  cost  to  private 
firms  would  be  comparable,  if  not  less. 
The  Important  point  here,  however,  is 
that  no  private  firm  weis  even  consid- 
ered, nor  was  the  utilization  of  its  fa- 
cilities which  were  already  in  the  area. 

The  damage  of  some  interagency  con- 
tracts can  be  exemplified  in  even  more 
drastic  terms  upon  the  American  free 


enterprise  system.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  recently  signed 
with  the  Corps  of  EIngineers  and  Its  in- 
ternational branch  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Geodetic  Survey  an  agreement 
to  assist,  advise,  consult,  and  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  accomplishment  of 
detailed  inventories  of  physical  re- 
sources for  Latin  America.  In  effect, 
this  means  that  the  Inter-American 
Geodetic  Survey,  a  military  intelligence 
organization,  will  be  advising  and  gath- 
ering civilian  information  which  can 
only  be  of  use  to  foreign  governments 
and  their  domestic  agencies  whose  func- 
tions are  in  land  reform,  taxation,  and 
the  advancement  of  natural  resources. 

On  the  surface,  this  agreement,  known 
as  the  Participation  Agency  Service 
Agreement,  appears  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  assuring  technical  quality.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  competent  private  firms 
could  not  be  contracted  to  serve  the  same 
function. 

The  Central  American  countries  are 
already  looking  hesitantly  at  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary intelligence  agency  which  wishes  to 
gather  such  basic  data  for  use  in  do- 
mestic reform  and  advancement.  Out  of 
all  the  needless  waste  and  senseless  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  in  which 
the  Government  engages,  no  other 
single  interagency  contract  or  agree- 
ment can  do  the  immeasurable  damage 
that  this  agreement  can  do.  It  not  only 
restricts  private  industry  from  work  in 
natural  resource  surveys  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  it  also  tends  to  undermine  the 
whole  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
which  is  seeking  immediate  reform.  Pre- 
sumably, one  pm-p)ose  of  American  as- 
sistance is  to  shore  up  neutral  and  free, 
friendly  countries,  so  that  they  may 
know  the  values  held  by  free  peoples 
against  totalitarianism.  Certainly,  one 
hallmark  of  a  free  society  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  encourages  individual  initia- 
tive and  private  enterprise.  There  can 
be  Uttle  freedom  when  the  state  does 
everything.  I  hope  that  when  compar- 
able services  are  available  at  comparable 
cost  from  American  firms,  our  Govern- 
ment will  make  better  use  of  them  than 
it  is  now  doing.  For  that  reason,  I  now 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Economy  Act  in  order  that  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  more  fully  adhered  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  will 
prohibit  interagency  contracting  imtil 
the  cost  of  such  service  had  been  ascer- 
tained and  a  determination  has  been 
made  that  such  service  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  lower  cost  under  acceptable 
terms  and  conditions  from  any  nongov- 
ernmental firm  or  business  enterprise. 
This  determination  could  be  made  by 
advertisement  for  bids;  or.  In  the  case  of 
engineering,  architectural,  and  other 
professional  services  authorized  by  law 
to  be  obtained  under  negotiated  con- 
tract, a  comparison  of  costs  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  firm  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
offering  to  provide  these  services  and 
free  quotations  submitted  by  a  private 
firm  selected  for  the  assignment,  follow- 
ing selection  and  negotiation  procedures 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  procur- 
ing agency.  If  the  head  of  the  agency 
then   determined   that   such    a   service 


could  not  be  obtained  from  private  en- 
terprise, he  would  prepare,  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register,  a  notice  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  making  that  determination. 

These  procedures  would  not  apply  if  a 
determination  was  made  that  the  re- 
quirements of  national  security  pre- 
cluded procurement  of  such  personal  or 
other  services  from  nongovernmental 
sources,  or  in  case  these  services  were 
authorized  by  other  existing  law.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  would  issue  the  appropriate 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
through  Friday.  November  8,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  bill  (8.  2268)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  act  of  May  21.  1920.  to  require  the 
procurement  of  certain  services  from 
commercial  suppliers  when  economy  will 
result  from  such  procurement,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  May  21,  1920  (41  Stat. 
613.  as  amended:  31  U.S.C.  686(a) )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Any 
executive  department",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d).  any  executive  depart- 
ment". 

(b)  Section  7  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  No  executive  department  or  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Government, 
or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof,  may  obtain 
or  receive  from  any  other  such  department, 
establishment,  bureau  or  office  upon  a  reim- 
bursable basis  any  technological  service  of 
a  kind  rendered  by  commercial  organizations 
until  (A)  the  co8t  of  the  rendition  of  such 
service  by  such  other  department,  establish- 
ment, bureau  or  office  has  been  ascertained, 
and  (B)  It  has  been  determined  that  such 
service  of  like  quality  cannot  be  obtained 
at  lower  cost  under  acceptable  terms  and 
conditions  from  any  nongovernmental  firm 
or  business  enterprise. 

"(2)  Determination  whether  any  such  serv- 
ice of  like  quality  can  be  procured  at  lower 
cost  from  any  nongovernmental  firm  or  busi- 
ness entity  shall  be  made  by  (A)  advertise- 
ment for  bids  for  the  rendition  of  such  serv- 
ice by  nongovernmental  firms  or  business 
entitles:  or  (B)  In  coDnectlon  with  engineer- 
ing, architectural,  and  other  professional 
services  authorized  by  law  to  be  obtained 
under  negotiated  contract,  a  comparison  of 
coeta  will  be  made  on  the  b««ls  of  firm  esti- 
mates submitted  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  offering  to  provide  these  services, 
and  fee  quotations  submitted  by  a  private 
firm  selected  for  the  assignment  following 
selection  and  negotiation  procedures  rec- 
ognized and  approved  by  the  agencies  con- 
cerned.   Whenever  the  head  of  any  executive 
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department.  Independent  establishment  of 
the  Oovemment,  or  any  bureau  or  office 
thereof,  determines  that  any  such  service 
cannot  be  so  obtained  from  any  nongovern- 
mental firm  or  biislnesa  enterprise,  he  shall 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  published  In  th» 
Federal  Register  a  noittoe  which  shall  con- 
tain a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  cire\mistances  relied  upon  In  the 
making  of  that  determination. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  prociu^ment  of  the  personal  services  of 
an  Individual,  or  to  the  procurement  of  any 
other  service  if  It  Is  determined  that — 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  national  secu- 
rity preclude  procurement  of  such  service 
from  nongovernmental  sources; 

"(B)  the  procurement  of  such  service  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion Is  otherwlsa  authorized  by  law. 

"(4)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
subsection  siiall  be  made  In  compliance  with 
regulations  which  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
Oenval." 

Sec.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  TUI- 
TION AND  FEES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred  to  committee. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  many  days 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  education 
legislation.  It  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  the  parents  of  college  stu- 
dents, is  not  the  need  to  build  more  aca- 
demic facilities,  but  to  ease  the  burdens 
of  parents  who  are  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  give  some  relief  to  college  ad- 
ministrators In  order  for  them  to  In- 
crease salaries  of  faculty  and  to  combat 
rising  educational  operating  expenses. 

Testimony  dealing  with  these  major 
problems  of  higher  education  was  of- 
fered to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace.  Stanford  University;  Dr.  John 
Howard,  president  of  Rockford  College, 
Rockford,  ni.;  Dr.  Landrum  R.  Boiling, 
president,  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Edmunds,  president 
of  Stetson  University.  De  Land,  Fla. 

I  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  bill  in- 
corporating the  recommendations  made 
by  these  distinguished  witnesses  before 
our  committee.  Briefly,  the  bill  consists 
of  two  amendments  to  the  tax  code: 
First.  It  would  provide  a  tax  credit  to 
parents  for  the  tuitions  and  fees  in- 
curred by  their  dependents  in  attending 
college;  second,  it  would  grant  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  and  cor[>oratlons 
for  gifts  and  contributions  made  to  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  my  proix>8al 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2269)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Reveaue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  tuition  and  fees 
paid  by  Individuals  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  contributions  made  by 
Individuals  or  corporations  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Goldwater.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Goldwater  is  as  follows: 

SXCnoN-BT-SlCTION  ANALYSIS  OF  GOLOWATZB- 

CtTRTis  Bill 

SECnoM   3» — TUmON    AND   FEES   PAH)  TO   INSTI- 
TUTIONS   OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

(a)  Taxpayer  Is  allowed  to  take  as  credit 
against  his  final  tax  the  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  him  dtirlng  the  taxable 
year  to  one  or  more  college  or  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any 
other  Individual  for  whom  he  can  claim  an 
exemption. 

(b)(i)  Credit  for  tuition  and  fees  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  following  schedule:  (a) 
100  percent  of  the  first  $100;  (b)  30  percent 
of  the  next  $400;  (c)  20  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000. 

For  example,  a  parent  pays  $1,350  in 
tuition  and  fees  to  a  college  on  behalf  of 
his  son.  Thus  the  parent  would  be  entitled 
to  a  credit  of  $390  as  follows : 

(a)    100  percent  of  first  $100 $100 

(h)   30  percent  of  next  $400 120 

(c)   20  percent  of  next  $860 170 

Total :1 390 

The  maximum  credit  allowance  \inder  this 
provision  would  be  $420. 

(b)(2)  Where  more  than  one  taxpayer 
pays  the  tuition  and  fees  the  credit  allow- 
ance shall  be  prorated  among  the  taxpay- 
ers. For  example,  a  parent  pays  $600  and 
his  son  pays  $1,000  In  tuition  and  fees  to  a 
college.  The  credit  allowance  would  be  $420. 
of  which  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
third  or  $140.  and  the  son  would  be  entitled 
to  two-thirds  or  $280.  Note. — The  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection  would  be  very  limited 
inasmuch  as  each  taxpayer  must  be  able  to 
claim  an  exemption  for  the  individual  for 
whom  tuition  and  fees  are  paid.  In  the  case 
cited  above,  the  parent  could  continue  to 
claim  his  son  as  an  exemption  even  though 
the  son  is  himself  a  taxpayer  provided  that 
the  parent  contributes  more  than  one-half 
of  his  son's  support  while  the  son  is  a  stu- 
dent. 

(c)(1)  Defines  "tuition"  and  "fees"  as  those 
required  for  enrollment  or  attendance  or  re- 
quired for  coxirses  of  Instruction  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  It  excludes 
amounts  paid  for  meals,  lodgings  and  other 
personal,  living  or  family  expenses.  If  the 
tuition  and  fees  Include  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  etc..  not  separately  stated,  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  attributable  to  meals, 
lodging,  etc.,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  (3)  Defines  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" as  one  which:  (1)  normally  main- 
tains a  regular  faculty  and  curriculum:  (2) 
normally  has  a  regularly  (xganlzed  student 
body  m  attendance  where  the  educational 
activities  are  carried  on  (thereby  excluding 
correspondence  schools):  (3)  offer  education 
at  a  level  above  12th  grade:  and,  (4)  gifts 
made  to  It  constitute  charitable  contribu- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  the  code. 

(d)  (1)  If  an  Individual  receives  a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  grant  (wliich  are  not  in- 
cluded In  gross  Income)  or  recsives  an  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  under  the  Ko- 


r^ 


rean  OI  bill  or  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  the  amount  of  such  grant  or 
allowance  Is  deducted  from  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  In  determining  the  credit 
allowance.  Thus,  if  the  amount  paid  for 
tuition  and  fees  Is  $1,600  and  the  individual 
receives  a  grant  or  allowance  of  $800,  then 
the  credit  allowance  Is  based  on  $700,  and 
not  $1,600. 

(d)  (2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
a  candidate  for  a  ocdlege  degree,  credit  allow- 
ance wUl  be  given  only  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  for  courses  for  which  credit  Is  allowed 
for  a  college  degree.  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  credit 
allowance  will  be  given  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  for  courses  required  for  the  attainment 
of  an  educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective.  Por  example,  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer, transferred  to  a  new  post,  may  take  a 
limited  course  of  instruction  in  the  language, 
culture,  and  history  of  the  country  to  which 
be  has  been  assigned,  or  a  lawyer  may  wish  to 
enroll  In  several  graduate  law  courses  to  up- 
grade and  enlarge  his  legal  skills.  Under 
both  examples,  It  Is  Intended  that  credit  for 
tuition  and  fees  paid  would  be  allowed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  certified  public  accountant 
who  enrolls  In  a  course  in  Shakespeare 
merely  for  his  own  enlightenment  and  enter- 
tainment would  not  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
for  tuition  and  fees  paid,  since  the  course  In 
Shakespeare  would  not  be  part  of  an  educa- 
tional, professional,  or  vocational  objective. 

(d)  (3)  Provides  that  the  credit  allowance 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  owed  by 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  credit  allowance  Is  $420 
and  the  amount  the  taxpayer  owes  Is  $400. 
then  the  credit  allowance  Is  reduced  to  $400. 
Simply  a  technical  amendment  to  prevent  a 
claim  by  the  taxpayer  that  the  Government 
owes  him  $20  or  the  amount  in  excess  of  his 
tax. 

(e)  If  a  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses)  for  tiiitlon  and  fees  paid,  he 
may  continue  to  claim  the  deduction  and  tix» 
credit  allowance  as  well.  However,  the 
deduction  and  the  credit  together  cannot 
exceed  the  amount  actually  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  in  the  SO 
percent  bracket  pays  $160  in  tuition  and  fees. 
He  reduces  his  tax  by  $46  (SO  percent  of 
$160)  by  way  of  the  deduction  and  Is  en- 
titled to  $116  as  a  credit.  Since  the  total 
amoxmt  of  the  credit  and  the  deduction  is 
$160.  the  credit  1b  thereby  reduced  to  $106. 

(f)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  given  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  provision. 

SECTION    40 CONTaiBXrnONB    TO    DrSTITUTIONB 

OF     HICHXa    BDUCATION 

(a)  Provides  a  credit  against  bis  final  tax 
for  an  Individual  for  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions to  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  credit  cannot  exceed  $100  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  $10,000  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

(c)  Such  credit  will  apply  only  if  the  con- 
tribution to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  Is  deductible  as  a  cluirl- 
table  contrlbuUon.  Where  the  contribution 
Is  made  not  to  a  college  or  university  but  to 
an  agency,  foundation  or  institution,  such 
contribution  may  be  only  used  by  the  agency 
for  the  same  pvirpoees  tiiat  a  college  or  uni- 
versity may  use  its  funds. 

(d)  Definition  of  "institution  of  higher 
education"    same  as  section  39(c)  (2). 

(e)  Same  as  section  39(d)  (3). 

(f)  Permits  taxpayer  to  continue  to  take 
a  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  as 
well  as  the  credit  provided  by  tills  section. 
In  no  event  shall  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  together  exceed  the  actual  amount  of 
the  contribution.  Rlmllar  to  the  example  set 
forth  In  secUon  39(e)  (2). 

(g)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorised 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
this  bill. 
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(h)  Taohntcal  aoMiulnMnt — renumberlnc 
oX  ccxl*  wctlons. 

Section  a :  ProvUions  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  eodlog  aXtar  tha  enactment  oX  UUe  act, 
U  this  bill  bMonea  law  In  aeptember  lOM. 
a  taxpayer  may  Uke  advantage  or  tb»  credits 
provided  herein  In  filing  his  Inconie  tax  re- 
turn for  the  taxable  year  196^ 


AMSNID1£ENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CXJEW  OF  1954  RELATING  TO 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  HOME- 
OWNERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Al- 
LOTT.  YovKG  of  North  Dakota.  Mostoic. 
wnA  TowiB,  I  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1954,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred  to 
committee. 

Bdr.  President,  earty  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  181. 
which  provided  for  a  national  merit 
scholarahtp  program  and  two  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  code.  S.  181  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubMc  Welfare  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  along  with  other  matters 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee. 

I  am  DOW  reintroducing  this  bill  with- 
out the  national  merit  scholarship  pro- 
gram in  order  that  the  amendments  to 
the  tax  co<le  can  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  during  its 
hearings  on  the  House-passed  tax  bilL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Wll  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
summary  win  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

The  bill  (S.  2270)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  ot  1954.  introduced 
by  Mr.  GoLowamt  (for  himself  smd 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
WATXK  is  as  follows : 

t.   TAX  CMMDtt  TO   BOMXOWMXBS  FOB  THAT  POS- 

TION   or  THKX  EXAL   PKOPEBTT  TAX  WRICU  IS 
tTSXB  FOX  THX  UAINTKNANCX.  OPKKATION.  AND 

coMS'iBuc-nuir  or  rmajc  xlkmentakt  awo 

SKCONDAXT  SCITOOLS 

A.  The  taxpayer  would  continue  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  his  real  property  tax  froni 
his  gross  taxable  Income;  after  he  determines 
what  his  tax  will  be.  he  then  credits  agaloet 
his  final  tax  that  amount  of  his  real  prop- 
erty tax  which  la  used  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  construction  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

B.  Tax  credit  would  be  the  amount  ac- 
tually paid  by  the  taxpayer  or  1 100  whichever 
Is  less.  To  Illustrate,  a  taxpayer  pays  a  real 
property  tax  of  $600,  of  which  $550  Is  xised 
for  public  school  purposes.  As  he  does  at 
present,  the  taxpayer  would  be  able  to  deduct 
from  his  taxable  Income  9600.  and  assuming 
that  he  Is  In  the  20-percent  bracket,  this 
would  result  In  a  tax  saving  to  him  of  fiao 
(20  percent  of  »e0O) .  After  determining  his 
final  tax.  for  example,  »500,  the  taxpayer  In 
addition  would  be  able  to  take  a  credit  of 
tlOO  against  his  net  tax.  thus.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  $500.  he  would  pay  only  $400. 

C.  The  taxpayer  who  talres  a  standard  de- 
duction would  also  benefit  since  the  credit 
granted  is  taken  against  the  final  tax  after  all 
exemptions  and  deductions  have  been  made. 

D.  The  deduction  together  with  the  tax 
credit  cannot  result  In  a  saving  to  the  tax- 


payer of  more  than  the  actual  aiaount  of 
that  portion  of  the  real  property  tax  devoted 
to  public  school  needs.  FOr  example,  the 
taxpayer  pays  a  real  property  tax  of  $100.  o* 
which  $00  Is  tised  for  public  sehool  purposes. 
Asaomlng  the  taxpayer  Is  lo  tiM  la-patveot 
bracket,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  his  tax 
br  $ao  (»  percent  of  $100).  $13  of  which  la 
•Urlbutahi*  to  the  tax  for  school  purpoeee. 
Giving  such  a  taxpayer  a  $60  credit — the  ac- 
tual amount  ptUd  for  school  purposes — would 
return  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  $72  or  $13 
more  than  the  tax  he  paid  for  sxjpport  of  the 
public  schools.  Thus,  the  tax  credit  in  this 
ease  would  be  limited  to  $43. 

a.  TAX  axuxT  roa  rAMnjxs   wtth   cRn^oxxN 
ATmrBiiee  collxsb 

A.  The  taxpayer  Is  granted  an  additional 
deduction  from  hts  taxable  Income  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  him.  hU  spouse,  or 
his  dependent  or  dependents,  whUe  attend- 
ing college. 

B.  Expenses  shaU  Include  tuition  and  fees 
charged  by  the  college  for  a  course  of  In- 
struction and  attendance  at  «uch  college: 
books.  suppUes.  and  equipment;  room  and 
board,  whether  the  student  Is  living  on  or 
off  the  campus.  The  amount  the  taxpayer 
may  deduct  shall  be  the  actual  amount  of 
expenses  paid  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for 
each  child  attending  college.  Of  this 
anK)unt,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  may 
not  exceed  $90  a  month  tThlle  the  student 
Is  In  attendance  at  college  ($45  In  the  case 
of  a  student  living  at  home) . 

C.  In  addition  to  his  child  or  children. 
the  taxpayer  may  also  deduct  such  expenses 
which  he  Incurs  as  a  student  as  well  as  thoae 
of  his  wife  and  anyone  else  whom  the  tax- 
payer can  lawfully  claim  as  a  dependent. 

D.  The  deduction  Is  available  to  a  tax- 
payer whose  dependent  Is  attending  a  col- 
lege, university,  or  other  Institution  of 
higher  learning,  such  as  medical  school, 
dental  school,  law  school,  or  other  graduate 
school.  This  deduction  Is  not  available  to  a 
taxpayer  whose  dependent  Is  attending  a 
trade  or  vocational  school  or  any  other  school 
which  does  not  award  a  baccalavireate  or 
higher  degree. 

B.  The  amount  of  expenses  which  the  tax- 
payer may  deduct  from  htj  taxable  Income 
shalT  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  Income  of  the  taxpayer  exceed* 
$10,000  If  the  taxpayer  is  tinmanied  or  tf 
married,  files  a  separate  retxim  or.  $20,000  If 
the  taxpayer  Is  married  and  files  a  Joint 
return  or  Is  a  head  of  a  household  or  a  sur- 
viving spouse.  Thus.  If  a  taxpayer  has  $3,000 
in  educational  expenses  and  a  taxable  In- 
come of  $30,800.  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  of  $1,200  ($2,00 J  less  $800,  the 
amount  In  excess  of  $20,000) .  The  taxpayer 
thereby  reduces  his  taxable  Income  from 
$30,800  to  $19,900.  If  the  taxpayer  Is  In  the 
50-percent  bracket,  he  would  thereby  reduce 
his  Ux  by  $600  (50  percent  of  $1.300) . 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963— 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
269) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  amendments 
(No.  270).  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  (»lnted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  271).  Intended  to  be  proposed 


by  him,  to  Home  bin  7885.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
IHlnted. 


CLEAN    AIR     ACT     OF     1963— ADDI- 
TIOWAL  C06P0NS0RS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  432,  to  accelerate, 
extend,  and  strengthen  the  Ftoderal  air 
pollution  control  program,  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKix],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Bath]  be  added  as 
c  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION- 
ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <8.  1666)  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  chapter  324.  of  the  act  of  June 
11,  1946  (60  SUt.  238).  to  clarify  and 
protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  Infor- 
mation and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Lcitel,  on  June  4.  1963.  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walitrs) 
may  be  added. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE— ADDITION- 
AL COSPCWSORJS  OF  CONCURRISrr 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  15,  1963,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Pastorx.  and  Mr.  Pan. 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Rea. 
61)  relative  to  planning  for  peace,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)   on  October  15,  1963. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
POSTMASTER  NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  for  committee  proce- 
dure of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Contested  Nominations  will  hold  a 
hearing  in  room  6202.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  on  Tuesday,  November  5, 
19S3.  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  following 
postmaster  nominations  for:  First,  Gra- 
ham. Tex.;  second.  Chugwater.  Wya; 
thhrd,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  fourth.  Park 
Ridge.  N  J. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS .  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  8COTT: 

Address  by  Senator  Oouxwatis  delivered 
before  the  BepubUcan  "Keystooa  Klekoff 
Dinner."  on  October  10.  196S,  at  Barahey.  Pa. 
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FOOD  SHORTAGES  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  year  marks  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  tragic  famine  which  was 
artificially  created  by  the  Communist 
rulers  in  the  Ukrsdne  in  1932  and  1933. 
In  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  which  has 
more  than  20,000  fine  citizens  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent,  this  anniversary  was  given 
public  attention  when  these  descendants 
held  meetings  to  express  their  protest 
over  this  tragic  event  and  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  those  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky,  president  of  the 
State  Branch  of  North  Dakota,  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc.,  he  depicts  the  plight  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  in  1932  and  1933;  smd  I  quote 
from  his  remarks: 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Russian  Communists 
Instituted  what  history  has  recorded  as  the 
most  Inhuman  act  ever  perpetrated  on  any 
nation,  the  fimilne  which  was  deliberately 
started  and  maintained  In  an  all-out  effort 
to  break  the  spirit  of  Ukrainians  to  agree  on 
collectivization  of  their  farms. 

In  1933  through  the  streets  of  Kiev.  Khar- 
kov. Odessa,  and  many  other  cities,  the  mis- 
erable wrecks  of  humanity  dragged  them- 
selves on  swollen  feet,  begging  for  crxisu  of 
bread  or  searching  for  scraps  In  garbage 
heaps  frooen  and  filthy.  Each  morning  wag- 
ons rolled  along  the  streets,  picking  up  the 
emaciated  remains  of  the  dead.  The  year 
1933  brought  death  from  famine  In  Ukraine 
to  7  to  8  million  people. 

The  Russians  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Ukrainian  nation  as  they  did  to  Volga-Oer- 
mans,  Krymian-Tartars  and  others  after 
World  War  n.  and  there  has  been  perhaps  no 
disaster  of  comparable  magnitude  that  re- 
ceived BO  little  International  attention.  Ger- 
man Nazis  were  tried  for  their  crimes  but 
until  now  Russians  were  not  brought  before 
international  courte  for  their  crimes  In 
Ukraine,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  politically  manmade 
famine  blighted  Ukraine,  today  shortages  of 
wheat  highlight  colonial  Russian  perform- 
ance. It  Is  truly  unbelievable,  that  historic- 
ally Ukraine  alone  w&s  regarded  as  "the 
granary  of  Europe."  tnx  under  Soviet  Rus. 
Bian  colonialism  It  has  not  been  able,  along 
with  other  new  areas,  to  feed  the  poptilation. 
This  is  not  the  drought,  this  Is  after  over  30 
years  of  experimentation  of  the  Communist 
system  of  collective  farming  and  Its  com- 
plete faUure,  which  has  cost  millions  of 
Ukrainians  their  Ilvea|| 

Mr.  President,  today  the  lack  of  food 
in  Russia  is  due  in  part  to  a  severe  short- 
age of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  was 
caused  by  a  drought  that  spread  over  a 
wide  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  However, 
as  Dr.  Zukowsky  pointed  out,  the  most 
important  factor  is  failure  of  the  Com- 
munist system  to  produce  sufficient  food. 
There  is  a  total  lack  of  freedom  and  a 
lack  of  initiative  for  farmers  in  the 
Ukraine  and  other  areas  of  Russia  to 
produce  to  their  greatest  capacity. 

This  failure  to  properly  feed  the 
people  of  Russia  should  l>e  regarded  as  a 
step  backwards  for  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. As  members  ot  the  free  world,  we 
hear  great  claims  about  the  collective 
agricultural  system;  but  it  is  not  a  sys- 
tem that  will  produce  each  year  and  will 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  for  poor 
crop  years.  We,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  members  of  the  free  world, 


must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  show 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
there  Is  a  better  way  of  life,  and  that 
famines,  either  real  or  artificial,  do  not 
have  to  prevail  today. 


SENATE  SHOULD  MOVE  ON  CTHL 
RIGHTS  NOW 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  bi- 
partisanship can  be  credited  with  break- 
ing the  deadlock  on  civil  rights  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Those  on  the  committee  seeking  a 
stronger  bill  than  the  President  originally 
recommended  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  important  concessions.  The 
important  fact,  however,  is  not  who 
yielded  to  whom,  but  that  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. 

Yesterday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  attempted 
to  move  for  a  resumption  of  the  com- 
mittee's civil  rights  hearings.  The  chair- 
man ruled  my  motion  out  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  civil  rights  bill  had  again 
been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

In  view  of  the  chairman's  statement,  I 
have  requested  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  schedule  prompt 
hearings  on  a  daily  basis  until  the  hear- 
ings are  completed  and  a  report  has  been 
prepared. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  naive  or  optintls- 
tic  about  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee doing  anything  about  civil  rights,  and 
we  must  not  delay  whatever  action  can 
be  taken  on  the  Senate  floor  for  1  min- 
ute because  of  deliberations  by  this  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  which  are 
either  pending,  promised,  or  proposed. 

But  now  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  acted,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  if  the  subcommittee 
would  give  serious  study  and  considera- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  bill  that  has 
been  ordered  reported.  Such  hearings 
would  be  a  constructive  and  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process, 
and  I  would  think  that  they  would  be 
welcomed  by  every  Senator  seriously 
interested  in  shedding  light  on  the  issues 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  civil  rights  legislation 
can  lie  enacted  during  this  session,  but 
only  if  we  are  prepared  to  lay  the  ground- 
work in  the  Senate  now  for  speedy  action 
on  the  measure  the  House  is  considering. 
After  long  delay,  a  significant  break- 
through on  civil  rights  has  occurred  in 
the  other  body.  I  hope  that  this  will 
inspire  the  Senate  to  move  quickly  to 
fulfill  its  own  responsibilities  in  this  vital 
area.  While  it  is  likely  that  several 
amendments  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  committee  are  desirable,  I  plan 
to  introduce  that  bill  in  the  Senate  as  a 
means  of  bringing  it  directly  before  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  bipartisan 
civil  rights  bill  agreed  upon  yesterday  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other 
body.  I  call  attention  in  that  connec- 
tion to  a  number  of  facts.  One  is  that 
the  bill  as  reported  is  a  distinct  Improve- 
ment over  the  President's  civil  rights 
package  of  last  June  19.  thus  confound- 


ing the  strategy  of  retreat.  The  bill,  as 
it  finally  resulted,  is  an  improvement 
over  the  retreat  which  had  been  sought 
by  the  administration  and  which  would 
only  have  resulted  in  bringing  down  the 
President's  average  further  when  the 
bill  is  faced  with  the  expected  fight  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill's  section  on  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  its  manda- 
tory prohibition  against  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral fvmds  to  aid  segregated  Federal- 
State  programs,  and  its  protection  of 
rights  under  the  14th  amendment  to  in- 
clude other  rights,  in  addition  to  public 
school  desegregation,  mark  It  as  a  prac- 
ticable and  major  advance  in  the  civil 
rights  field. 

The  bill  is  not  ideal,  but  if  effectively 
enforced  as  a  law,  would  be  capable  of 
doing  what  must  be  done  at  this  time. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  point  out 
that  since  the  bill  is  a  bipartisan  prod- 
uct, after  so  much  struggle,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  understand 
that  the  bill  has  support  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  we  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  did  a  good  job  and  did  not  run 
away  from  the  issue  or  report  a  weak 
bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  weak 
bill;  it  is  a  tribute  to  bipartisanship, 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Credit  goes 
equally  to  Representative  Celxer,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Repre- 
sentative McCuLLocH,  of  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  reflects  the  cooperation  of  the 
minority  leader.  Representative  Halleck. 
It  shows  also  that  Uberals  know  how  to 
deal  with  a  difficult  situation  and  are 
neither  doctrinaire  nor  inflexible. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  the  role  of 
Representative  Lindsay,  my  own  Rep- 
resentative In  New  York  City,  and  also 
Republican  Representatives  Mathias, 
Cahill,  and  MacGregor,  who  helped  to 
turn  the  tide.  I  support  them  in  their 
actions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as 
civil  rights  action  must  be  biparti- 
san to  be  successful  and  giving  all  credit 
to  Democrats  who  supported  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Republicans  should  be  recog- 
nized, too.  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  made  a  very 
substantial  and  successful  effort  to 
strengthen  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. This  must  be  emphasized  in  or- 
der to  counteract  the  highly  erroneous 
impression  which  became  current  for  a 
time  to  the  effect  that  the  effort  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  over  the  past 
weeks  has  been  only  to  weaken  the  civil 
rights  bill.  The  provisions  of  the  re- 
ported bill  which  strengthened  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  and  in  which 
the  Republicans  were  important  were  as 
follows: 

First.  Extending  part  m,  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  bring  civil 
rights    Injunctive    suits,    beyond    only 
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school  dMerregmUon.  for  which  the  ad 
ministrailoo  had  aaked«  to  inchide  inter- 
vcnUon  in  equal  protection  of  the  lawa 
caaea  broucbt  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment generally.    Although  I  hope  for  the 
inclusion  in  a  House-passed  bin  of  due 
process  of  law  as  well  as  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  for  initiation  of  suits  as 
weU   as   intervention    in    salts    already 
broufht,  the  House  committee  version 
would  if  enacted  be  helpful  in  the  ex- 
tremely important  cases  of  police  ex- 
ceases  and  denials  of  the  first  amendment 
right  of  assembly  and  peUtlon  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  which  are  arising  in 
the  growing  demonstration  movement 
It    was    a    significant    Improvement   in 
eliminating  the  suijcommittee's  far  too 
broad    inclusion    of    all    constitutional 
rights,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

Second.  Adding   a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.    The  President's 
civil  rights  message  of  June   19  made 
reference  to  this  proposal,  but  the  omni- 
bus bill  laclced  a  provision  on  it.     The 
version  adopted  by  the  committee  differs 
from  the  subcommittee's  bill  in  that  en- 
forcement is  in  the  courts  rather  than  in 
the  Commission.     While  I  would  prefer 
the  latter  method  as  closer  to  the  type  of 
regulatory  administrative  procedure  now 
most  widely  in  use.  the  committee's  ver- 
sion, embodying  the  approach  used  in  the 
wage  and  hour  law.  is  not  so  clearly  de- 
fective as  tobe  highly  objectionable.    In- 
clusion of  PKPC  Is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment ova-  the  administration's  proposal 
although  I  disapprove  of  certain  limita- 
tions of  coverage  and  remedy  In  It. 

Third.  Public  accommodations  truly 
based  on  the  full  scope  of  congressional 
power.  Including  both  the  commerce 
cUuse  and  the  14th  amendment  The 
administration  bill  did  not  exhaust  con- 
grwBlonal  power  but  relied  only  on  the 
commerce  clause;  the  subcommittee  bill 
added  State  action  d  specific  types  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  The  commit- 
tee bill  now  improves  on  both  by  incor- 
pormtlng  the  full  scope  of  State  action 
under  the  14th  amendment  Certain  re- 
tail establishments  are  not  clearly 
enough  covered  in  the  committee  bill  al- 
though most  are  ciearly  covered,  and  I 
feel  they  should  be  tneloded. 

Fourth.  Mandatory  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  from  discriminatory  state  pro- 
enms.  The  administration  provision 
gave  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  legal  expcrte.  he  already  has.  The 
House  bill  now  makes  that  an  obligation 
rather  than  merely  an  authorization  and 
subjects  It  to  judicial  rtrvlew. 

Fifth.  Extension  of  the  life  of  the  UJB 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Tlie  ad" 
ministration  asked  for  extension  for  4 
years  along  with  a  strengthening  of  its 
powers.  The  committee  bUl  makes  the 
Commission  permanent  and  expands  Its 
powers  even  more  broadly,  especially  In 
the  field  of  voting  frauds. 

Sixth.  A  census  provision  which  could 
lead  to  enforcement  of  section  2  of  the 
14th  amendment  which  provides  for  re- 
duction of  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  extent  of  denial 
of  tiie  right  to  vote.  The  administi^on 
bill  contained  no  such  provision 
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Seventh-  Appeal  from  remand  of  suits 
sought  to  be  removed  from  State  to 
Pederal  court  where  Federal  constitu- 
tional rights  are  involved.  The  many 
State  court  prosecutions  of  demonstra- 
tors on  spurious  charges,  often  carrying 
serious  penalties,  cry  out  for  a  fair  forum 
which  only  the  Federal  courts,  in  many 
cases,  can  provide.  The  administration 
bill  was  silent  on  tills  aspect  and  the 
Republicans  Joined  with  Democratic 
committee  members  in  adding  this  pro- 
vision. 

I  believe  an  important  side  effect  of 
tWs  bill  should  be  an  increased  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
consider  tiae  views  of  Republican  mem- 
bers in  this  and  other  fields.    The  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  created  during 
the    committee's    deliberations   on    this 
bUl  could  have  been  avoided,  in  my  Judg- 
ment if  the  Attorney  General  had  begun 
discussing  tiie  merits  of  the  provisions 
with  Republicans  at  an  early  date  and 
not  only  at  the  Uth  hour,  when  it  was 
vividly  brought  home  to  him  that  Repub- 
lican support  is  vital  to  get  a  meaningful 
hill  through  the  Congress.     I  hope  this 
lesson  has  been  learned  and  will  be  ap- 
plied in  the  Senate  as  well  as  during  the 
remaining  House  proceedings  on  the  bill 
The  bill,  as  it  now  sUnds.  leads  to  the 
following : 

First  it  will  give  recourse  to  the  law 
and  the  courts  in  many  areas— «reas  of 
great  importance  to  dvll  rights— In 
which  Negroes  believe  they  had  no  re- 
course except  through  demonstrations  in 
the  streets.  I  believe  if  enacted  into  law 
in  time— and  I  emphasise  those  words 
m  time  —those  provisions  can  operate 
effectively  to  do  what  must  be  done 

Second,  the  bin  would  give  notice  that 
racial  serregaOon  and  discrimination  are 
intolerable  to  the  Nation,  and  tiiat  tiie 
nationalinterest  demands  tiiat  they  end 
^i^  That  Is  Importiuit  to  Southern 
States,  which  by  rationalixations  of  In- 
terposition of  States  rights  believe  tiiey 
can  defy  the  Constitution  and  perpetuate 
racial  segregation.  *^vu«mj 

,«3?^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °P«  ^«  door  and 
mvlte  major  progress  by  those  outside 
of  Government,  especially  from  Ameri- 
can business,  and  also  from  education 
and  voluntary  organlxaUons.  it  would 
V.  wf  ^  ^  equality  of  opportunity 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  solution  of 

C^  r^  "^^'^  ^  ^°^'  education, 
housing,  and  community  life,  and  afford 

m/i??^^°'^  ^^^'''  ^*^^  nongovem- 
menui  efforts  can  be  most  effective  and 
a  standard  would  be  set  to  which  tiie 
recaJciti^t  10  percent  must  adhere. 

"There  \s  pending  now  in  tiie  Senate  a 
public  accommodations  bill  which  we  are 
nrSr.^V. ^"^'^  reported  by  tiie  Senate 

SfSl^i^^^'^^-  No  report  has 
yet  been  filed.  The  report  Is  stiU  wait- 
ing. It  has  been  in  that  status  for  quite 
a  long  time.  I  beheve  tiiat  the  report 
should  be  filed  promptly.     I  urge  the 

u  .  ?"  °^  ^^  committee  to  bring  it 
about,  because  I  believe  tiiat  the  Senate 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  move.  I  believe  that  timt  move  should 
be  to  start  tiie  debate  in  Uw  Senate  on 
the  civil  rights  bilL 

Mr.  President,  nothing  will  be  done 
on  the  question  oA  tax  reduction  bafore 


the  end  of  the  present  year.  If  debate 
were  started  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  based 
upon  the  Commerce  Committee's  report- 
ing the  bUl.  at  least  we  would  take  it 
up  a  number  of  weeks  before  the  House 
avU  rights  bill  comes  over  here,  with 
that  much  more  opportunity  to  complete 
action  by  Christmas  time.  If  action  is 
not  completed  by  Christmas  time,  the 
subject  will  inevitably  go  over  until'next 
year,  with  a  grave  danger  that  by  our 
failure  to  act  in  time,  we  shall  be  lending 
ourselves  to  the  continued  need  for  dem- 
onstrations in  the  streets  because  there 
will  be  no  adequate  law  to  give  redress 
to  those  deeply  held  grievances. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  as  follows:  Yes- 
terday was  a  critical  day  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle  in  our  country.  This  is 
an  afSrmative  achievement  which  I  fully 
support. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    The  Senate,  which  Is  a 
great  battieground  of  civil  rights,  must 
do  its  part    The  way  in  which  it  can 
do  so  is  by  starting  the  civil  rights  debate 
prompUy.    That  calls  for  a  report  by  the 
Committee     on     Commerce,     which     I 
strongly   urge  the   chairman   to   make 
prompUy.  and  I  urge  the  majority  lead- 
er to  encourage  him  to  make  it  prompt- 
ly.    It  calls  for  opening  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.    Then  the  coun- 
try will  know  that  we  are  committed  to 
the  civil  rights  struggle  until  completed, 
and  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  a  Congress,  for  not  even  try- 
ing.    We  cannot  have  that  record  im- 
less  the  Senate  begins  the  debate.    I.  as 
one  Senator,  under  the  proper  proce- 
dures in  the  Senate,  shall  do  my  utmost 
as  soon  as  the  report  is  filed,  to  endeavor 
to  bring  that  about 


COLORADO  STEEL  WEEK 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1963.  Gov.  John  Love  of  Colo- 
rado signed  a  proclamation  designating 
the  past  week  of  October  20-26  as  "Colo- 
rado Steel  Week."  Colorado  Steel  Week 
was  aimed  at  telling  steel's  story  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  and  showing  the  in- 
creasing role  of  steel  in  our  State's  eco- 
nomic life, 

A  cornerstone  of  our  Nation's  econom- 
ic and  military  strength,  steel  Is  one  of 
America's  basic  Industries,  and  its  con- 
tributions to  the  State  of  Colorado  have 
been  many  and  varied.  It  is  one  of  our 
State's  largest  employers,  and  one  of  the 
largest  purchasers  of  goods,  freight,  and 
other  services  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  It  works  our  mines,  builds  our 
bridges,  lays  our  highways,  erects  our 
factories,  works  our  farms,  packages  our 
food,  supplies  our  homes,  moves  our 
trains  and  trucks,  guards  our  security, 
and  prolongs  our  lives. 

Today  in  this  Chamber  I  should  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  people 
of  this  industry  for  their  many  ocntri- 
butions  to  the  Nation  and  to  my  State. 
I  feel  that  I  can  q;>eak  with  some  degree 
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of  knowledge  about  these  craitrlbutions, 
for  I  was  bora  In  the  shadows  of  the  larg- 
est steel  mills  of  my  State,  in  the  cdty 
of  Pueblo.  As  u  young  man.  I  gained  val- 
uable experience  and  eoonomic  mid  to- 
ward the  completion  of  my  education  by 
working  in  three  different  departments 
of  those  mills.  Firsthand  I  observed 
what  this  major  Industry  meant  to  my 
community  and  State,  from  the  largest 
suppliers  of  raw  materials  down  to  the 
local  drug,  hardware,  and  grocery  stores. 

Hence.  Mi.  President,  I  am  the  first  to 
admit  that  it  makes  my  hadties  rise 
when  I  hear  or  read  of  this  industry  be- 
ing maligned  by  such  adjectives  as 
"heartiess,"  "cold,"  and  "oppresslve.- 
To  me,  certainly  in  Colorado,  at  least  it 
is  none  of  these.  Ratiier.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  a  livelihood,  of  coal  to  keep 
warm,  and  of  completing  a  much-want- 
ed education.  For  these  I  am  grateful, 
and  I  wish  the  Industry  well  as  it  con- 
tinues Its  many  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions to  my  State  and  its  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  lAi.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  text  of  Governor  Love's 
proclamation  follow  my  ranarks  In  the 
Record  and  to  have  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD  a  feature  story  published  In  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  Wednesday.  October  23.  1963, 
relative  to  a  page  from  the  history  of  the 
West  to  which  this  industry  has  contrib- 
uted, entitled;  "Barbed  Wire  Changed 
the  History'  of  the  West" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  Gov.  John  A.  Lotx's  Pboclamatiok 

Whereas  steel.  In  Its  many  sizes,  stvapes. 
and  forms  is  a  basic  product  essential  to  our 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  progress  and  one 
of  the  basic  foundations  upon  which  Is  built 
the  Independence  and  welfare  of  oiir  people; 
and 

Whereas  Colorado  owes  her  position  aa  m 
great  State  to  the  avallabUlty  of  steel  through 
the  manufacture,  warehousing,  distribution, 
and  fabrication  of  steel  within  this  graat 
State;  and 

Whereas  the  past,  present,  and  future 
economic  health  of  Colorado's  vast  and  grow- 
ing industries  must  oome  from  the  arall- 
abUlty  of  steel  and  steal  products  to  the 
State;  and 

Whereas  the  Uvellhood  of  erery  citizen  ol 
the  State  Is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  avallahmty  of  8t«el  and  steel  prod- 
acts;  and 

Whereas  the  llTcUbood  of  every  cltlaen  of 
the  State  la  directly  or  Indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  Industry  In  the 
State; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  John  A.  Love,  Qovemor 
of  Colorado,  do  hereby  proclaim  October  20- 
26,  1963,  to  be  Colorado  Steel  Week  and  urge 
every  cltlsen  to  give  thought  and  reoognlUon 
to  the  thouaands  of  uses  of  steel  on  behalf 
of  the  conUnued  productivity  and  weU-belng 
of  Colorado  labor  and  Industry. 

Given  luder  my  hand  and  the  ezecuUv* 
■eal  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  thU  24th  day 
of  September.  AX)..  1MJ8 

John  a.  Lots. 

Governor. 

(Prom  the  Denver  Postt  Oct.  23.  1983] 

Advantagks  Notkd:  B.^ano  Wxaz  Cranocb 
HiSToav  or  West 
"Oents,  bring  on  your  cattle,  bring  on  your 
steers,"  the  brash,  husky  young  man  shouted 
from  his  buckboard  on  San  Antonio's  mlU- 
tary  plaza.  "ThU  Is  the  best  fencing  In  the 
world:  It's  light  as  air,  stronger  than  whisky, 
cheaper  than  dirt." 

CIX 1293 


Behind  the  S3-year-old  John  Wame  Oataa. 
40  (ough,  tough  Longbom  steers  stampedad 
toward  the  fraU -looking  strands  of  barbed 
wire  enclosing  than.  They  thxidded  against 
it.  One  of  the  meaquite  pasta  anappad,  but 
the  wire  held.  Stuptfled.  the  steeta  launched 
another  attack.  PlnaUy.  tlMy  backsd  away, 
stamping  and  anortlng  but  convinced. 

Convinced  alao  were  the  Texas  cattlemen 
that  early  evening  in  1877. 

nans   aaow 

Gates,  salesman  for  the  barbed  wire  In- 
vented In  De  Kalb  County,  111.,  3  years  earlier 
by  Joseph  Glidden.  pushed  back  his  newly 
acquired  Stetson  and  dried  a  perspiring  brow. 
He  had  been  convinced  of  the  barbed  wire's 
worth  but  had  never  put  It  to  an  actual  test. 

As  Gates,  later  to  be  known  as  "Bet  a  Mil- 
lion." repeated  his  spectaculars,  orders  for 
the  barbed  wire  followed.  Within  new  en- 
closures, the  cattle  were  better  cared  for  and 
better  fed. 

However,  as  one  era  in  ranching  was 
ushered  In.  another  was  bowing  out — the  era 
of  the  open  range,  the  sweep  of  plains  and 
prairies  where  a  ranch  was  not  measvn-ed  in 
thousands  of  acres  but  In  hundreds  of  miles. 
In  a  few  short  years  the  wide  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders  be- 
came a  network  of  barbed  wire. 

A  passage  from  one  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  time  between  1871  and  1876  sums  up  the 
tremendous  impact  fencing  had: 

"The  fencing  of  the  United  States  coata 
more  than  everything  In  the  Union,  except 
railroads  and  cities,  and  more  than  either 
c^  these  separately  •  •  •  and  the  anntial  re- 
pair of  fencing  coets  more  than  all  the  taxes 
of  the  country.  Federal.  State,  county  and 
municipal  combined." 

Although,  for  a  time,  barbed  wire  seemed 
to  be  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  problvns 
that  plagued  those  who  tried  to  maka  a 
transition  from  c^en  range  to  clearly  defined 
property  Unea.  Its  advantages  soon  became 
apparent 

Stock  could  be  upgraded,  their  blood  lines 
Improved. 

Desirable  land  aixl  water  could  be  fenced 
in  and  devel(^>ed. 


Those  who  were  Interested  in  farming 
found  that  their  crops  were  protected  and 
yields  Increased. 

The  coming  of  barbed  wire  and  fencing 
had  Its  hiunorous  aspects  as  weU. 

One  Texas  Governor  was  asked  to  free  the 
county  seat  of  Jones  County,  which  was  com- 
pletely encircled  by  a  fence,  15  miles  dis- 
tance, and  having  but  2  gates. 

Another  event  Involved  the  old  Taoe  chief- 
tain. Standing  Deer,  who  had  dropped  Into 
the  village  of  ClareiMlon  after  a  trading  trip 
and  was  having  difficulty  with  the  settlers. 
Not  knowing  much  about  Indiana,  the  towns- 
people wrere  about  ready  to  km  Standing 
Deer  and  his  group  thinking  they  were  a 
Comanche  war  party. 

Charles  Goodnight,  a  friend  of  Standing 
Deer,  luckily  happened  to  be  present  and 
saved  the  party.  Anxious  to  get  back  to  safer 
territory.  Standing  £>eer  asked  Goodnight 
a  question  that  amaaed  the  cownum:  "How 
do  you  get  back  to  Taoa?" 

"You  surely  Icnow  the  way  back  to  Taoa," 
Goodnight  said.  You've  lived  in  this  coun- 
try all  your  life." 

"Si.  senor,"  answered  Standing  Deer.  "Pero 
alambre.  alambre.  alambre.  todaa  partes — but 
wire.  wire,  wire,  everywhere." 

During  1880.  the  Nation's  factories  were 
turning  out  about  80  million  pounds  of 
barbed  wire.  In  10  short  years  this  tremen- 
dous output  was  trlptod. 

eOOD     LOCATIOir 

The  Colorado  Pual  tt  Iroo  Corp.'a  plant  in 
Pueblo  was  in  an  advantageous  location  to 
feed  the  farmers'  and  ranchers'  Inaatiible  ap- 
petite for  wire — especially  barbed  wire. 


Varlatioas  of  barbed  wire  and  fencing  be- 
gan to  mount  and  multiply  so  that  the 
number  of  types  defied  the  Imagination.  As 
one  oldttmer  phraaed  it,  "You  could  ask  a 
thousand  ranchers  what  their  favorite  barbed 
wire  was  and  get  a  Ihouaand  dliferent 
painted  answers." 

Today,  standardized  to  eight  types,  barbed 
wire  Is  still  an  essential  Item  in  any  farm 
or  ranch  program. 

But  fanners  and  ranchers  have  found 
that  barbed  wire  has  many  relatives — all 
equally  aa  useful  In  the  upkeep  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  property. 

Wire  products  and  fencing  oome  out  of 
the  C.F.  H  I.  wire  mills  in  Poeblo  in  the 
thousands  of  tons  to  protect  poultry,  bogs, 
sheep,  to  provide  the  tie  that  binds  her 
balers  and  for  simple  repairs  that  are  a  part 
of  the  everyday  life  on  any  farm  and  ranch. 

Woven  V-n»sh  fence  to  ward  off  ma- 
rauding wolves  stand  near  to  garden,  lawn 
and  ornamental  fencing  installed  by  nature- 
loving  wives  who  want  to  Improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  flower  plots  atul  greensward 
next  of  their  neat  and  well-kept  homes. 

"Bet  a  Million"  Gates  didn't  know  what 
he  started  years  ago  with  his  barbed  wtre 
fence  test.  No  doubt,  he'd  have  thought 
twice  about  betting  that  a  simple  little 
barbed  wire  Installation  would  grow  into 
one  of  the  staple  items  of  American  in- 
dustry— and  one  that  literally  changed  the 
face  of  this  Nation. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OP  THE  U.S. 
OIL  INDUSTRY  TO  THE  US.  BAL- 
ANCE OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ITJLBRKJHT.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Emilio  G.  Collado.  vice  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  has 
recoitly  released  a  statement  entitled 
"The  Contribution  of  the  UJ5.  Oil  Indus- 
try to  the  UA.  Balance  of  Payments." 
which  I  think  is  a  very  useful  document 

The  study  is  based  upon  a  survey  of 
foreign  activities  of  U.8.  oil  companies 
and  shows  that  these  operations  pro- 
duced a  net  Inflow  to  the  United  States 
of  more  than  $638  million  in  1862  and 
that  the  trend  has  been  upward. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd  the  statement  and 
the  accompanying  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rsoord,  as  follows: 

Tm  CoMTBiBtrnoir  or  trb  UB.  On.  Ihwustbt 
TO  THS  VB.  BaiAMCs  or  Pan 


In  view  of  continuing  national  concern 
about  the  deficit  in  tiie  UA.  balance  of 
payments,  the  Standard  OH  Oo.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  made  a  study  of  the  payments  im- 
pact of  international  oil  trade  by  U.S.  com- 
panies. It  Is  hoped  that  the  new  data  will 
provide  a  useful  factual  basis  for  public 
policy. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  foreign  activi- 
ties of  8on\e  200  U.8.  companies  engaged  in 
international  oil  operations  produced  a  net 
Inflow  to  the  United  States  of  more  than 
$838  mlUlon  In  1982. 

There  was  a  net  payments  surplus  In  each 
of  the  last  5  years;  and  the  trend  has  been 
upward.  The  favorable  balance  by  years 
as  follows: 


1968 

1069 

1960 

1081 

1082 


..  tlEB.  C03.  000 
..  961,000,000 
..  376.000,000 
..  178.000.000 
..    638.000,000 


Without  theae  favorable  balances  from  the 
on  industry,  the  total  UjO.  payments  deficit 
during  these  years  would  have  been  substan- 
tially greater. 
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The  favorabl*  balaneea  ■ewm  llk»lj  to  con- 
tinue and  lncr««ae.  TbiM  can  beet  be  appre- 
ciated by  reference  to  the  fact  that  free  world 
petroleum  demand  (outside  of  the  United 
States)  Increased  from  7.7  million  barrels 
daUy  In  1958  to  11.6  mlllkn  barrels  dally  In 
1963 — an  Increase  of  nearly  80  percent.  By 
1970  an  additional  Increase  of  close  to  70 
percent  above  the  1963  level  Is  anticipated. 
The  n.S.  oil  Industry,  which  holds  an  equity 
Interest  In  60  percent  of  proved  free  world 
reserves  outside  the  United  States,  plans  to 
continue  to  participate  In  this  ^owth. 

The  Impact  of  U.S.  oil  company  operations 
on  the  balance  of  payments  la  made  up  of  a 
number  of  elements.  On  the  outflow  aide 
are  U.S.  pxirchases  of  petrole\mi  from  abroad 
and  the  flow  of  capital  for  Investments 
abroad.  On  the  Inflow  side  are  profits  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  exports  of  petro- 
leum and  refined  products,  and  exports  of 
equipment  and  suppUee  for  the  foreign  op- 
erations of  U.S.  oU  companies.  The  break- 
down of  these  items  for  1963  In  millions  of 
dollars  was  as  follows : 

OTrrru>w 

Met  oU  Imparts- _  $1,336 

Capital  outflow 638 

Total  outflow 1, 86S 

ZMTIaOW  — 

Szports  of  equipment,  supplies,  serv- 
ices.  933 

Remitted  proflta 1.  678 

Total  Inflow 3.601 

Net  Inflow 638 

The  attached  table  reports  the  data  for  all 
6  years. 

The  favorable  balances  shown  have  un- 
doubtedly been  luideratated  by  the  conserva- 
tive estimating  procedures  employed.  More- 
over, data  were  not  available  for  exports  of 
oU-based  chemicals  and  the  proceeds  from 
these  exports  have  not  been  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

The  flgures  do  not  Include  purchases  of 
goods  by  UJS.  oil  companies  abroad  from 
foreign  suppliers  who  had  originally  obtained 
such  Items  from  the  United  States.  Nor 
do  the  flgures  Include  purchases  from  the 
United  States  by  foreign  governments  and 
business  firms  which  were  made  possible  by 
Income  they  received  as  a  result  of  XJ3.  oU 
companies'  operations  abrotul. 

Several  aspects  of  the  flgures  are  worthy 
of  emi^asls : 

(1)  The  earnings  remitted  from  the 
foreign  operations  of  UjS.  oil  companies  in 
1963  amounted  to  61,678  million,  an  increase 
of  nearly  60  percent  over  1968.  For  the 
1968-63  period,  profits  sent  back  to  the 
United  States  amoxmted  to  $6,393  million. 
This  represents  a  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  US.  economy. 

(2)  The  Inflow  of  Income  from  abroad  far 
exceeds  the  annual  outflow  of  funds  for  addi- 
tional investments.  For  1962,  the  excess  of 
retiirned  earnings  over  new  investment  was 
$1,040  million.  The  excess  of  earnings  inflow 
over  investment  outflow  for  the  6-year  period 
amounted  to  $3,930  million.  It  may  be  an- 
ticipated that  in  the  futxire  the  companies 
operating  abroad  will  continue  to  undertake 
substantial  plant  and  equipment  expansions, 
but  increasingly  expenditures  for  these  pur- 
poses win  be  financed  from  retained  earnings 
and  depreciation  funds. 

(3)  While  net  oil  imports  have  risen  about 
22  percent  over  the  past  6  years,  the  net  pay- 
ments surplus  from  oil  Industry  activities  has 
Increased  about  240  percent. 

The  substantial  contribution  to  oxir  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  the  foreign  activities  of 
XJS.  oil  companies  clearly  indicates  that  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  considering 
proposals  which  would  lmj>alr  these  opera- 
tions. In  recent  months,  however,  with  the 
•Uted  purpose  of  helping  to  reduce  the  pay- 


ments defldt.  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
advocated  which  would  In  reality  make  Uttle 
or  no  contribution  to  this  desirable  objec- 
tive, while  Impeding  foreign  operations  of 
UjS.  oil  companies  and  In  other  ways  ad- 
versely affecting  Important  national  Inter- 
ests. For  example,  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  restrict  the  outflow  of  petroleum  In- 
vestment by  discriminatory  taxes.  If 
adopted,  such  restrictions  would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  our  future  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  large  net  Infiow  of  earnings 
which  such  Investments  generate.  Similarly, 
balace-of-payments  arguments  have  been 
used  to  urge  further  reetrictlons  on  petro- 
leum imports,  which  already  are  strictly  lim- 
ited. These  measures  overlook  the  inter- 
relationship between  Imports  and  exports 
and  other  credits  in  payments  computations. 
They  also  overlook  the  contribution  of  im- 
ports to  developing  nations  and  to  lower 
prices  for  American  consumers. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  around  the  world  should  be  de- 
nied ready  access  to  nearby  sources  of  petro- 
leum products  and  should  be  required  to 
purchase  and  ship  these  products  from  the 
United  States.  This  measure  would  have 
little  significant  impact  on  the  balance  of 
payments  because  many  of  these  purchases 
are  paid  for  In  dollars  which  never  leave  the 
United  States:  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  purchases  involves  military  needs 
which  could  not  be  satisfied  by  supplies  from 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
restriction  would  increase  costs  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  and  reduce  their  mobility  and 
effectiveness.  It  would  also  Impair  economic 
advancement  and  weaken  support  for  the 
United  States  in  those  developing  nations  In 
which  offshore  procurement  is  concentrated. 

In  weighing  the  balance-of-payments  ef- 
fects of  these  or  similar  suggestions,  It  Is 
essential  to  consider  all  elements  In  our  pay- 
ments balances  amd  the  long-term  inter- 
relationships among  them.  When  all  these 
elements  are  taken  into  account,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  net  effect  of  foreign  operations  by 
U.S.  oil  companies  Is  a  very  significant  and 
growing  contribution  to  the  plus  side  of  our 
pajinents  ledger.  These  activities  benefit 
free  world  nations  and  materially  strengthen 
our  own  economy  and  our  own  national  se- 
curity. 

Historical  U.5.  payments  balance — Oil  indus- 
try {in  miUitms  of  dollars)^ 


1968 

1«6» 

IMO 

1061 

1062 

Net  oO  Imports. . . 
Capital  outflow... 

1,078 

«4g 

1,066 
611 

l.OM 
466 

1.108 

747 

1.828 
638 

Total  debits- 

1.737 

1,6M 

1,610 

1,046 

1.863 

Remitted  profits.. 

Capital    equip- 
ment and  other 
exports 

l.IW 
74S 

1,100 
727 

1.1« 
782 

1,808 
816 

1,678 
023 

Total  credits. 

1,012 

1,827 

1,806 

2.118 

2,601 

Net  surplus. 

186 

261 

re 

178 

638 

'  Soorces:  The  Census  Bnreau  publishes  detailed  flg- 
ures on  volumes  and  values  of  oil  Imports  and  exports. 
Capital  outflows  and  remitted  proflts  are  reported  rsf- 
tilarly  in  publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
For  the  other  two  catesories— services  and  exports  of 
nonoil  goods  to  U.S.  oil  companies  operating  abroad- 
only  Incomplete  or  occasional  survey  data  are  available 
from  oftlclal  sources.  Conse<{ueiitly,  It  hSS  tiosn  Dec(«- 
sary  to  extrapolate  these  flgures  from  specific  data  [Mints, 
using  Industry  trends  to  estimate  the  mlsstng  Aguree. 
The  reasonablenea  of  the  Industry  estimateenas  been 
checked  against  the  experience  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey),  which  has  compiled  the  data  for  its  own 
activities. 


KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION  AS 
BUSINESS     BENEFACTOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  under  attack  by  many 
people  as  being  antibusiness  or  (^posed 


to  private  enterprise.  The  fact  is  that 
the  administration  has  a  record  of  con- 
structive assistance  to  business  In  many 
ways — in  terms  of  profits,  taxes,  and 
keeping  spending  down.  In  recent 
months  I  have  documented  the  Improved 
economy  record  of  the  administration  In 
the  Record. 

I  am  delighted  that  one  of  the  out- 
standing financial  commentators  in  the 
country,  Sylvia  Porter,  has  noted  this  In 
a  thoughtful  and  penetrating  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Sylvia  Porter  entitled 
"Kennedy  Administration  as  Business 
Benefactor,"    may    be    printed    in    the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

KSNNSDT  AOMINIBTmATION  AS  BUSQrSSS 
BBNlTACTOa 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  cooperat- 
ing with  and  trusting  the  U.S.  business  to  a 
degree  unprecedented  In  modem  times. 

This  may  seem  a  shocking  claim  In  view  at 
the  news  last  week  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
has  reopened  a  brocwl  probe  Into  steel  pric- 
ing practices.  Coming  on  ths  heels  of  a 
round  of  selective  steel  price  increases,  this 
has  been  widely  interpreted  as  another  at- 
tack on  the  Industry.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  grand  Jury  has  been  collecting  informa- 
tion on  steel  pricing  policies  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  It  finally  felt  it  had 
enough  data  to  proceed  with  Its  Investiga- 
tion and  the  timing  Is  strictly  a  coincidence. 
The  fact  is  that  probes  of  this  sort  are  a  con- 
tinuing thing  and  there  Is  nothing  unusual 
about  them. 

The  White  House  did  not  order  a  stepping 
up  of  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  really 
rocked  by  the  response  to  his  crackdown  on 
steel  in  the  spring  of  1962.  wants  no  part  of 
a  repetition. 

Still  because  of  the  new  inquiry  and  ths 
memory  of  the  brawls  early  In  his  adminis- 
tration, the  "antlbuslnees"  label  again  Is  be- 
ing pinned  on  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  not  war- 
ranted. Rather.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  ex- 
tending an  olive  branch  to  Industry  and 
here's  proof. 

On  prices  and  proflts:  All  Mr.  Kennedy  ta 
sajrlng  about  the  recent  steel  price  increasss 
Is  that  he  Is  "concerned"  that  they  "may 
stimulate  other  price  increases  which  will 
affect  adversely  our  competitive  position 
abroad."  As  President,  he  couldn't  say  less. 
Any  new  price  upsurge  would  spur  a  new 
wage  spiral,  revive  the  evil  of  Inflation.  It 
also  would  add  to  the  Oovemment's  buying 
costs,  thus  swell  the  budget  deflclt. 

As  for  proflu,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  rt- 
peatedly  praising  their  role  as  crucial  to  the 
economy's  growth  and  the  administration 
has  taken  major  steps  to  bolster  profits  of 
businessmen. 

On  taxes:  In  1963  Mr.  Kennedy  offered 
Individuals  aero  In  tax  cuts  but  he  fought 
for  and  won  tax  concessions  for  busineesmen 
running  to  over  $2.5  billion  a  year.  In  the 
late  1950's,  Mr.  Elsenhower  wanted  to  give 
buslnesemen  similar  tax  relief  but  be  re- 
treated when  leading  Democrats  In  Congress 
demanded  that  Individuals  be  given  tax  cuts 
simultaneously. 

Now  the  White  House  Is  pushing  a  tax 
bill  that  would  give  Individuals  big  breaks 
and  businessmen  plenty  more  too.  Hie  top 
corporation  rate  would  be  cut  from  52  to  46 
percent,  the  top  individual  rate  would  be 
slashed  from  91  to  70  percent,  small  cor- 
porations would  get  the  Juiciest  tax  cuts  of 
all. 

On  expense  accounts:  The  first  proposals 
for  expense  account  curbs  were  rough  but  ths 
White  House  backed  down  fast  when  It  heard 
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the  howls.  As  flnally  passed,  the  curbs  were 
greatly  modlfled  and  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
mlsslonsr  Mortimer  Caplia  has  ordered  the 
IRS  agents  to  go  after  only  "abuses  •  •  • 
the  fellow  who  Is  really  on  a  froUe.  •  •  • 
We  dont  want  to  be  In  a  position  of  trying 
to  interfere  with  leglUmate  business  ao- 
Uvlty." 

On  the  budget:  The  spending  lid  Is  on. 
No  new  programs  will  be  In  the  next  budget. 
increases  will  be  due  prlmartly  to  expenses 
built  Into  programs  already  voted  by  Con- 
gress. The  spending  curbs  may  not  satisfy 
businessmen  but  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  certainly 
listening  to  their  demands. 

On  Interest  rates:  The  sdmlnlstratlon  ac- 
tuaUy  has  been  ahead  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  moves  to  Improve  interest 
rates  In  order  to  protect  the  dollar.  If  a 
OOP  admlnUtratlon  dared  say  what  this 
Democratic  administration  has  been  saying 
about  Interest  rate  levels,  the  cries  of  out- 
rage would  be  deafening. 

Of  course,  there's  opposition  by  business- 
men to  Oovernment  and  by  Oovemment  to 
business  and  property  so.  If  this  ever  dis- 
appears, our  private  enterprise  system  will 
have  disappeared  and  we  will  be  In  the  dread- 
ed "corporate  sUte."  But  to  accuse  Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  being  antlbuslnees  today  is  almost 
akin  to  accusing  Senator  OOLowATn  of  being 
pro- Communist. 
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DEVILS.  DRUGS.  AND  SENATORS 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  cited  appalling  new  evidence 
that  American  and  foreign  drug  com- 
panies are  engaged  in  price  fixing  on  a 
massive  scale.  Documents,  including  In- 
ternal records  of  the  companies  involved, 
have  now  been  turned  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. They  outline  a  Gothic  portrait  of 
secret  codes,  fictitious  names,  and  a 
complex  network  of  prlcefixing  agree- 
ments. 

Today,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
In  a  forceful  and  compelling  editorial, 
expresses  its  "confidence  in  the  diligence 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Committee"  in 
providing  answers  to  the  grave  questions 
raised  by  these  "accusatory  documents." 
The  Tribune  expresses  the  hope,  in 
which  we  must  all  certainly  share,  that 
"the  Senate  moves,  and  moves  fast." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Devils.  Drugs,  and  Sena- 
tors." be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
articles  from  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  United  Press  International. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Trtbune,  Oct. 
so.  1963) 
DwiLS,  Drttos,  and  8xif  AToas 

The  high  cost  of  living  Is  hard  enough  to 
bear,  even  In  the  knowledge  that  It  is  borne 
sloft  by  certain  Ineluctable  forces  of  in- 
flation. But  It  is  even  harder  to  take  if 
you  suspect  that  some  one  Is  making  a  fi- 
nancial killing  at  your  exp>en£e. 

In  yesterday's  Herald  Tribune  our  Wil- 
liam Haddad  reported  evidence  of  a  "world- 
wide cartel  that  rigs  drug  prlcea.-  Ths  ac- 
cusatory documents,  which  have  bsen  ttirned 
over  to  a  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  In- 
clude a  secret  code  used  by  the  fixers  In 
communicating  with  one  another  about 
■trstegy  and  in  the  manipulation  of  ths 
<lrug  market. 

No  one  knows  how  numy  people  aee  re- 
sponsible for  this  conspiracy.  No  ons  knows 
tiow  many  nations  are  involved,  or  how  maaj 


manufaoturers  or  distributors  have  thus  de- 
graded themselves,  or  how  deeply  the  prloe- 
flxlng  fraud  has  ballooned  the  cost  of  re- 
lated goods. 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions  tlis 
public  must  put  its  oonfldenos  in  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Senate  AnUtrust  Committee. 
The  one  thing  we  do  k)^ow  is  that  any  arti- 
ficial Inflator  of  ths  consumer  cost  of  life- 
preserving  drugs  Is  a  devilish  accomplice  of 
the  forces  that  contribute  to  the  high  cost  at 
staying  alive.  The  existence  of  a  cartel  of 
any  slae  Is  aai  unoonsclonabls  refiectton  on 
the  reputation  of  a  vital  Industry. 

Ws  hope  the  Senate  moves,  and  moves 
fast.  We  would  also  hope  that  a  drug  in- 
dustry Jiistly  proud  of  Ite  Immeasurable  role 
In  the  progress  of  our  society,  and  which 
generally  attributes  the  high  cost  of  drugs 
to  the  need  for  costly  research,  would  Join 
spiritedly  In  an  investigation — for  its  own 
protection  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  con- 
sumer. But  the  initiative  must  bs  taken  by 
members  of  the  Senate's  antitrust  panel,  who 
should  lose  no  Ume  in  putting  their  detec- 
tives on  the  Job. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Oct. 

30.  1963] 

Rapacious  Dsoa  Castkl — Skmatobs  Wblcomx 

BvmKMcs 

(By  William  Haddad) 

"Important  new  evidence." 

That's  how  Senator  Philif  Habt,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  characterlEed  the  secret  docu- 
ments outlining  a  world  cartel  on  drug  prices 
which  the  Herald  Tribune  has  turned  over 
to  his  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. 

"So  rapacious  as  to  make  the  Infamous 
international  carteU  of  the  1930s  blushing 
novices  by  comparison." 

That's  how  Senator  Maubkem   TTi ■im. 

Democrat,  of  Oregon,  characterised  the  docu- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  doing  so.  the  Oregon  Senator  called 
for  a  pick  investigation  of  the  cartel. 

"The  documents  produced  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  teasa,"  she  said  "have  now  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ssnata  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  as  weU 
as  Justice.  I'm  confident  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  address  Itself  unstlntlngly  to 
the  task  of  restoring  competition  to  this 
most  vital  of  Industrtoe." 

Senator  Hakt.  in  response  to  reporters' 
questions,  said  the  Herald  Tribune's  pub- 
lished version  of  ths  contents  of  the  secret 
documents  was  "accurate."  but  that  the  sub- 
committee itself  would  not  at  thU  time  go 
further  in  discusElng  the  details. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Herald  Tribune 
turned  over  to  Senator  Habt  letters,  cables. 
files  and  interofllce  memoranda  pinpointing 
drug  prioefixing  between  United  SUtes.  Oer- 
man,  and  Italian  firms.  Involved  were  some 
of  the  leading  XJJ3.  companies  and  some  of 
the  world's  most  important  drugs. 

Along  with  the  papers  was  the  secret  code 
which  could  be  used  to  break  the  messages 
which  flowed  across  three  continents. 

In  Its  story  yest«day.  the  Herald  Tribune 
stressed  that  whlls  Important  drag  oom- 
panles  are  Involved  In  this  plan,  the  price- 
fixing  agreements  by  no  means  involved  the 
entire  industry. 

The  documents  were  obtained  in  a  far- 
flung  investigation  and  canne  from  several 
Eources.  Soms  of  those  who  prepared  the 
papers  were  the  persons  who  turned  them 
over  to  the  Herald  Tribune.  All  expressed  a 
wlUingnees  to  discuss  them  with  either  ttam 
Senate  or  JiuUce  E>epartment. 

Some  of  the  prlceflxing  activities  vividly 
outlined  in  the  papers  may  not  be  violations 
of  existing  antitrust  laws,  therefore  esUb- 
ll&hing  the  authority  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee to  look  Into  the  problem.  There  ac- 
tivities which  are  clear  violations  of  ealsting 
laws  ars  within  the  scope  ot  the  Justice 
Department. 


■xp«rts  who  have  reviewed  the  documents 
feel  that  if  the  worldwide  price  structure  of 
certain  drugs  U  revealed,  and  a  free  market 
takes  hold,  drug  prices  in  the  United  States 
would  come  UunbUng  down. 

One  of  the  many  cases  outaned  in  the  flies 
describes  how  the  acUvltles  of  an  ambitious 
sales  manager  of  a  U.S.  subsidiary  trlgt-ered 
a  three-continent  reaction. 

Sager  to  Impress  his  superiors,  he  quietly 
offered  a  discount  to  a  large  drug  chain, 
thereby  violating  the  International  agree- 
ments. 

A  second  company — refwred  to  in  the  code 
messages  as  a  "sinner"— al«»  started  cutting 
prices. 

Hie  manager  of  a  third  company — the  "en- 
forcer"— saw  dangerous  local  and  Interna- 
tional Implications  of  the  price  cutting,  and 
wrote  to  his  New  York  home  ofllce  to  have 
his  superiors  get  together  with  the  superiors 
In  the  price-cutting  companies  and  straight- 
en out  the  "disturbed  family" — the  code 
name  for  a  prlceeutting  situation. 

The  "enforoer" — the  manager  ol  a  US. 
company— used  the  code  name  "Pluto"  to 
sign  Ills  msssages. 

To  Eettle  matters,  he  called  a  "powwow" 

prlceflalng  meeting — to  bring  the  "sinners'' 
into  line.  In  Mew  York,  meanwhile,  tha 
US.  executives  got  together  to  see  i^iat  they 
could  do  from  their  end. 

After  extensive  ns^otiaUons,  "Pluto"  sxw- 
ceeded  in  his  mission,  and  prices  were  again 
brought  into  line. 

Pam  Fizxira  im  Obog  IwDnsiaT 

Washticotok.— Senstor  MAuamx  B.  Nxtj- 
BBGES.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  said  in  a  Senate 
speech  today  that  new  evidence  of  price  fix- 
ing in  the  drug  industry  is  "so  rapacious  as 
to  make  the  Infamotis  international  cartels 
of  the  1930's  blushing  novices  by  com- 
parison." 

Mrs.  NcuBZEont  spoke  as  the  Senate  Antl- 
monopoly  Subcommittee  confirmed  it  has 
received  Information  from  the  New  York 
H3rald  Tribune  on  price-fixing  agreements 
among  leading  drug  companies  in  the  Utilted 
States  and  abroad. 

The  companies  involved  were  not  named 
by  the  subcommittee  nor  by  the  Herald 
Trlbxme.  but  were  understood  to  Include 
manufacturers  In  West  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  subcommittee  currently  has  under 
advisement  a  proposal  for  a  full  Investiga- 
tion of  charges  by  a  US.  drug  company,  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robblns.  that  Its  program  for  sell- 
ing low-coEt  drugs  iinder  their  generic  names 
in  Colombia  Is  l>elng  balked  by  other  U.S. 
drug  firms. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Phq.!?  a.  Hast.  Democrat,  of  lUchigan.  htid 
one  closed-door  hearing  last  week  to  gather 
background  Information  on  which  to  base 
Its  decision  whether  or  not  to  conduct  a  full 
investigation. 

Scheduled  further  hearings  last  week  were 
postponed  by  the  Euboommlttee  and  have  not 
so  far  been  rescheduled. 

Leading  U.S.  drug  manufacturers  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Associatl<»  have 
denied  interference  in  the  McKesson  St  Rob- 
blns program. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  which  has  been  con- 
ducting its  own  investigation  of  the  drug 
situation,  said  in  a  copyrighted  story  today 
it  had  given  Information  on  an  international 
price-fixing  cartel  to  both  the  subcommittee 
and  ths  US.  Justice  Department. 

Mrs.  Neubesgxr  said  no  person  In  Congress 
would  deny  to  the  drug  companies  the  "rea- 
sonable commercial  protection "  Uiey  desire, 
but  she  added : 

"It  ta  not  'shortsighted  poUtical  Interfer- 
ence' to  question  where  reason  ends  and 
monopolistic  price  fixing  bagtaa.** 

She  said  an  image  is  emerging  of  **an  In- 
dustry wlilch  has  aU  but  abandoned  oom- 
peUtloa  in  tbm  free  maikaC." 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
BEFORE  CONNECTICUT  INDE- 
PENDENT INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  October  24,  1963,  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Barrt  Gold  water,  spoke  before  the  Con- 
V_  necticut  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surance Agents.  His  speech  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  it  to  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8P>aCH     BT     SUfATOB     BABKT     OOLOWATn 

It  IB  a  welcomed  opportunity,  Indeed,  to 
be  with  people  who  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  economic  cecurlty. 

In  the  city  where  I  spend  most  of  my 
time,  there  seems  to  be  confusion  about  the 
concept,  misunderstanding  of  the  methods, 
and  fear  of  the  facts. 

There  also  Is  a  vocabulary  of  convenience 
that  beats  anything  ITe  seen  In  11  year*  In 
Washington.  At  a  prealdentlal  press  confer- 
ence, for  Instance,  we  were  told  that  the 
economy  Is  moving  ahead,  that  everything 
looks  good.  Pour  days  later,  the  Secretary 
of  Ck>nunerce  Issued  a  statement  describing 
the  economy  as  "lackluster." 

I  doubt  If  even  the  most  adventuresome  of 
your  companies  would  care  to  Insure  the 
probability  that  similar  contradictions  will 
not  continue  to  mark  the  statements  we  will 
hear  from  Washington. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  when.  Instead 
of  following  clearcut  economic  principles, 
oiu-  national  administration  Is  floundering 
In  a  choppy  sea  of  outdated  theories,  pes- 
simistic planning,  and  catch-as-catch-can. 
temporary  solutions  to  matters  of  permanent 
concern. 

It  is  one  such  matter  of  permanent  con- 
cern— inflation — to  which  I  should  like  to 
address  myself.  Certainly,  In  your  business 
particularly  and  In  the  business  of  a  free 
economy  generally,  there  Is  no  greater  peril. 
Whether  it  is  a  peril  in  any  particular  year 
or  not.  it  remains  a  specter  that  haunts  the 
economic  security  of  all  citizens  In  all  years. 

Pretending  that  it  does  not  exist,  becaiise 
it  momentarily  subsides,  is  scarcely  a  solu- 
tion and  hardly  a  sensible  way  of  economic 
life.  Just  as  you  must  deal  in  secxirity  that 
stretches  into  the  future,  with  values  that 
must  endure,  so  must  the  Nation  manage  Its 
affairs. 

Tou  would  be  derelict  or  wcnrse  if  you 
based  yoTir  own  planning  or  permitted  your 
clients'  planning  to  be  based  upon  wishful 
thinking  rather  than  upon  economic  reality. 
And  so  would  this  Nation. 

I  view  as  wlshfiii  thinking,  for  instance, 
the  now  current  view  that  the  Government's 
budget  and  your  budget  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent. You  must  keep  yours  in  balance, 
hopefully  providing  even  for  savings,  where- 
as Government  Is  said  to  have  a  dispensation 
to  keep  Its  budget  unbalanced. 

When  you  spend  more  than  your  income, 
of  course,  you  first  dip  into  available  sav- 
ings— and  then  your  creditors  restrain  you 
from  mcK-e  spending.  The  Government  m\ut 
restrain  itself.  It  has  no  savings  but  it  does 
have  considerable  to  say  about  the  supply  of 
money  itaelf. 

In  that  way  Its  budget  is  different  from 
joun — unless  you  happen  to  print  your  own. 
of  course.  When  Government  spends  more 
than  it  takes  in.  It  borrows  the  difference 
and  In  the  process  can  substantially  Increase 
the  money  supply — the  classic  condition  for 
inflation. 

The  dispensation  for  Government  to  for- 
get Its  restraints  is  granted,  we  hear,  on  be- 


half of  "the  people"  who  Just  end  up  owing 
the  debt  to  themselves. 

I  would  say  that  the  dispensation  Is  de- 
manded, actually,  by  Government  when  it 
fears  the  people,  mistrusts  their  wisdom, 
mistakes  their  Judgments,  and  obvlouBly 
feelB  that  Governnaent  goals  must  replace 
personal  goals. 

Tou  and  the  mlllionB  of  Americans  with 
whom  you  deed  must  feel  this  acutely.  Tou 
deal  In  Individual  choices,  freedoms,  plans, 
and  security.  Tou  have  helped  provide  a 
greater  and  higher  standard  of  personal  se- 
curity here  than  any  place  else  on  earth. 
As  ImfKirtantly,  you  have  helped  provide 
freedom's  answer  to  regimented  security. 

Tou  help,  in  your  competition,  to  keep 
alUe  and  vibrant  that  indispensable  exercise 
of  freedom — choice. 

Remove  choice,  in  the  name  of  any  social 
shibboleth,  and  freedom  is  eroded;  real  se- 
curity is  left  dangling  over  a  cliff  of  au- 
thoritarian whim  and  wlllfulnesa. 

To  remove  economic  choice  1b  every  bit  as 
deadly  to  a  free  society  as  the  removal  of 
political  choice. 

To  delegate  to  government  the  power  to 
make  more  and  more  of  our  economic  choices 
Is  to  eventually  prepare  for  government  mak- 
ing—or replacing — political  choices. 

The  very  nature  of  economic  and  political 
power  is  involved.  Both  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  generally.  Real  Jobs 
spring  from  the  real  savings  of  citizens,  not 
from  the  pyramid  building  of  bureaucracy. 

Real  production  comes  from  the  tools 
bought  by  those  savings,  and  not  from  the 
blueprints  of  bureaucracy. 

Real  security  comes  from  the  confluence  of 
those  economic  streams — from  a  functioning 
capital  market,  from  production  shaped  by 
competition,  from  profits  fairly  earned  and 
equitably  distributed,  from  energy  freely 
Invested,  from  enterprise  prudently  risked, 
from  rewards  rightfully  earned. 

Government  and  government  spending  has 
not  and  must  not  have  a  dispensation  to  dis- 
rupt or  corrupt  that  equation.  No  single 
economic  power  bloc  in  our  society  should  be 
able  to  do  it.  Nor  should  government  or  any 
segment  of  the  economy  t>e  permitted  to 
sweep  the  Usues  under  a  rug  of  electoral  or 
special- Interest  convenience. 

However,  there  are  alarming  signs  that  to- 
day the  issue  of  inflation  is  tielng  swept 
under  that  rug.  Problems  do  not  disappear 
because  they  are  ignored.  They  are  solved 
when  they  are  faced,  not  in  panic  or  con- 
fusion, but  soberly  and  clearly. 

Por  over  a  year  now  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion of  the  death  of  Inflation.  Prominent 
economists  and  some  Government  officials 
here  and  abroad  have  argued  that,  as  a  ma- 
jor economic  phenomenon,  inflation  has 
been  buried.  And  not  even  its  ghost  has 
been  permitted  to  haunt  the  pressures  for 
planned  Pederal  budget  deflclts. 

We  had,  in  fact,  heard  more  and  more  of 
the  problems  of  maintaining  adequate  levels 
of  employment  and  deflation  as  the  major 
menaces  to  be  faced  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  World.  The  economic  reality 
is  far  different.  Inflation  has  reemerged  as 
a  major  problem  in  many  peu-ts  of  the  world. 

Pierre -Paul  Schweitzer,  the  new  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  puts  it 
quite  bluntly.  "Por  some  major  Exiropean 
countries,"  he  says,  "the  problem  clearly  is 
inflation.  Deflation  is  not  one  of  their  pres- 
ent worries." 

Latin  America  Is  lashed  by  runaway  Infla- 
tion in  key  areas.  The  orderly  growth  on 
which  so  many  American  hopes  had  been 
pinned  has  become  seriously  and  gravely  im- 
periled. 

In  Scandinavia,  social  experiments  or  not. 
Inflation  is  back  and  very  much  in  the  run- 
ning. Even  Japan  has  been  hit  by  a  damag- 
ing blast  of  wage  and  price  pressures. 
France  and  Italy  are  teetering  on  a  rising 
ladder  of  prices. 


America  is  now  reasonably  calm  in  the 
eye  of  tbia  hurricane.  But  the  winds 
swirling  alK>ut  us  cannot  be  Ignored. 

In  the  middle  and  later  19&0's  we  seemed 
gripped  by  the  psychology  of  Inevitable  Infla- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  shake 
that  off.  The  policies  of  the  past  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
were  of  significant  consequence  In  helping 
change  that  psychology.  But  a  reverse  psy- 
chology, rejecting  even  the  poaslbillty  of  in- 
flation, could  also  reverse  all  our  gains. 

We  have  had,  in  our  economy,  some  ex- 
cess capacity  and  fairly  stable  prices. 

But  also  we  have  had  a  growing  gap  in  our 
economic  confidence.  Government,  instead 
of  seeking  thrift  In  these  fortunate  times, 
has  moved  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  pil- 
ing new  spending  programs  on  top  of  on« 
another  at  such  a  rate  that  many  a  citizen 
must  wonder  if  spending,  not  saving,  isn'V— 
after  all — the  order  of  the  day  and  the  wavt 
of  the  future. 

Should  this  psychology  spread  it  would  set 
ticking  the  fuse  of  an  economic  time  bomb 
that  could  blow  the  good  times  to  bits.  Por, 
given  a  gap  of  confidence  through  which  to 
pour.  Inflationary  action  and  thinking  would 
plunge  headlong  into  a  reservoir  of  liquid 
•Bsets  held  by  the  public.  The  resultant 
splash  could  he  disastrous. 

There  are  about  f484  billion  in  bank  de- 
posits, currency,  savings  deposits,  savings  ai.tl 
loan  accounts,  and  U.8.  Government  savings 
bonds  and  short-term  securities  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  today. 

Much  of  this  could  quickly  be  turned  Into 
market  buying  power  if  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  the  future  value  of  money  and  the  In- 
flationary whirligig  would  be  underway. 

Those  liquid  assets  are  more,  in  fact,  than 
the  annual  personal  Income  of  the  public 
from  wages  and  salaries,  farms,  professional 
and  business  Incomes,  income  from  all  klndi 
of  property  and  earning  assets,  and  pension 
and  retiren^ent  Incomes. 

Furthermore,  out  of  disposable  incouM, 
people  are  saving  nearly  $30  billion  a  yaw. 
The  needed  capital  for  renewal  and  expan- 
sion of  our  production  machinery  and  busi- 
nesses Is  accumulating  In  those  savings.  The 
solid  capital  base  that  separates  growing 
nations  from  dependent  nations  is  being 
firmed  and  preserved  here.  But  it  could  be 
shaken. 

PresBureB  to  penalize  productivity  wash 
away  at  its  roots.  Measures  that  tend  to 
make  industries  and  businesses  less  com- 
petitive, particularly  with  their  foreign 
counterparts,  sap  Its  strength. 

Wage  Increases  which  are  not  within  the 
bounds  of  productivity  Increases  would  hare 
a  similar  effect.  And,  as  we  move  closer  to 
full  use  of  our  economic  capacity,  the  im- 
pact of  any  such  excesses  easily  could  trigger 
the  unhappy  rise  of  cosU  and.  ultimately, 
prices. 

Above  all,  actions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  in  any  way  imdermlne  the  con- 
fldence  of  our  people  in  our  ability  to  main- 
tain a  relatively  stable  price  level,  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  our  money — any  such 
actions  particularly  would  light  the  fuse  on 
the  inflationary  time  bomb. 

We  iiave  had  deflclts  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  each  flscal  year  since  1958.  with 
the  exception  of  1960  with  its  $800  million 
surplus  in  the  cash  budget.  A  substantial 
deflcit  is  forecast  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  several  after  that. 

I  said  forecast,  I  mean,  of  course, 
planned — and  eagerly  planned,  apparently, 
in  the  sublime  belief  that  inflation  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  what  of  the  public 
debt  that  this  is  amassing  and  the  psy- 
chology it  may  beget? 

In  the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1963  the 
pubUc  debt  has  increased  by  930  billion. 
More  deflclts,  of  course,  mean  more  debt — 
and  the  Government  securities  representing 
that  debt  can  t>e  inflationary  if  sold  within 
tti*  hanking  system. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  sold 
to  banlu  then  they  must  take  up  savings 
which  otherwise  would  be  used  to  finance 
business  expansion  and  consumer  purchases. 
In  this  Instance,  the  Government  is  simply 
competing  with  the  other  users  of  savings 
In  the  marketplace.  And  such  Government 
competition  clearly  has  stultifying  rather 
than  stimulating  effects. 

The  possibility  is  liigh,  therefore,  that 
major  reliance  wUl  l>e  placed  upon  financ- 
ing this  mounting  debt  through  the  banking 
system.  The  result,  we  must  constantly  re- 
main aware,  can  be  to  stimulate,  not  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  but  an  Inflationary  sort 
of  thinking  and  acting  that  would  be  like  a 
snowball  going  downhill — gathering  momen- 
tum and  pushing  prices  ahead  of  It. 

Economic  leadership  tliat  does  not  remain 
aware  of  the  perils  Oi  Inflation,  and  so  order 
its  business  as  to  combat  it  at  every  step, 
la  leadership  to  economic  chaos  and  disaster. 

Economic  leadership  that  seeks  easy  an- 
swers to  satisfy  popularity  polls,  rather  than 
sound  balance  sheets,  Is  leadership  to  a  fu- 
ture of  financial  storm  and  stress. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  chronic  in- 
fiatlon  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  economic 
progress.  Such  notions  should  t>e  rejected. 
Instead,  the  avoidance  of  chronic  inflation 
la  the  necessary  condition  for  real  economic 
growth. 

The  problem  is  global.  In  underdevelc^>ed 
countries  It  Is  Inflation  that  dlscoiurages  the 
savings  on  which  a  capital  market  can  be 
based.  Inflation  drives  savings  abroad,  en- 
couraging caplUl  flight  and  thus  deferring, 
on  and  on,  the  solution  of  economic  prob- 
lems. 

In  our  own  land  It  is  equally  serious  In  its 
Implications.  No  greater  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  our  people  and  their 
elected  leaders.  Inflation  Ls  not  a  price  that 
we  can  afford  to  pay  for  progress.  It  is  not 
a  price  that  we  should  hate  to  pay.  To  pay 
It  only  undermines  the  future  and  solves 
»ery  little  In  the  present. 

We  are  a  strong  nation  with  Incalculable 
resources  of  talent,  enterprise,  and  produc- 
tivity. We  should  be  an  c^tlmistlc  nation 
and  a  confident  one. 

We  can  earn  both  the  optimism  and  the 
cenfidence  by  sound  fiscal  policies,  respon- 
sible management  of  money — and  the  prac- 
tice at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  of 
the  same  prudence,  thrift,  and  realism  that 
we  should  demand  of  ourselves  In  our  homes 
and  our  businesses. 

Let  the  shadow  of  irresponsible  or  extrav- 
agant economic  policies  be  cast  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  gloom  could  settle  over  every 
home  In  this  land,  over  every  hope  for  in- 
dividual security,  over  everything,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  work  so  hard  to  embody 
In  your  own  business. 

We  need.  Instead,  to  roll  up  oiir  sleeves 
and  go  to  work  with  sharp  pencils  and  with 
sharpened  tools  to  make  of  the  craftsman- 
ship and  thrift  that  buUt  this  country,  a 
new  challenge  In  this  land  and  a  new  in- 
spiration around  the  world. 


SUPREME  COURT  REVIEW  OP  THE 
SCHNEIDER  CASE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 28, 1963,  to  review  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  law  that  takes  citizenship  away 
from  naturalized  American  citizens  who 
return  to  their  country  of  origin  and  live 
there  for  3  years  or  more.  The  issue 
arises  in  the  case  of  Angelica  L.  Schnei- 
der, a  young  woman  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany,  was  naturalized, 
returned  to  Germany  in  1956  to  continue 
her  academic  studies,  where  she  married 
a  German  national  and  where  she  settled. 


In  1959.  Mrs.  Schneider  had  her  Ameri- 
can citizenship  revoked  under  the  oner- 
ous terms  of  section  352  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  She  appealed 
this  administrative  determination,  but 
lost  In  a  specially  empaneled  three-man 
Federal  court  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  This 
is  the  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  review. 

Shortly  after  the  Schneider  case  was 
decided  initially  by  the  Federal  court, 
I  introduced  legislation,  S.  1641,  which 
would  repeal  that  section  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  under  which  this  woman  lost 
her  citizenship.  I  did  so  for  very  com- 
pelling reasons.  This  law  works  an  in- 
equitable hardship  on  a  number  of  nat- 
uralized citizens — the  press  reports  some 
1,200  persons  lost  their  citizenship  In  a 
recent  12 -month  period  under  this  stat- 
ute— for  it  in  effect  says  that  this  country 
recognizes  two  classes  of  citizens,  the 
native  born  or  first  class,  and  the  nat- 
uralized or  second  class.  This  cannot 
square  with  any  reasonable  person's 
sense  of  justice.  Either  one  is  a  full- 
fledged  citizen  of  this  country,  or  he  is 
not.  Citizenship  is  neither  divisible,  nor 
provisional.  It  is  conferred  upon  those 
persons  who  have  met  the  formal  re- 
quirements of  our  laws,  and  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  of  citizens  of  the  United- 
States. 

Once  the  requirements  have  been  met, 
the  Individual  solemnly  affirms  his  in- 
tent to  become  a  citizen  in  a  formal  court 
proceeding.  This,  but  for  section  352, 
should  confirm  a  classless  citizenship  up- 
on the  applicant.    It  obviously  does  not. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  to  review  Mrs.  Schneider's 
case,  for  I  am  confident  that  in  their 
wisdom,  the  Justices  of  our  highest 
Court  can  only  find  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dividual stricken  by  this  inequitable 
statute.  But  I  am  not  pleased  that  this 
question  has  to  be  finally  resolved  by  the 
judiciary.  The  Immigration  Act  Is  a 
creature  of  Congress.  We  are  only  too 
well  aware  that  it  is,  in  great  part,  an 
unfair  and  discriminatory  instnmient. 
There  Is  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the 
flood  of  private  bills  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  the  President's  recent 
message  calling  for  an  overhaul  of  these 
laws,  and  the  many  attempts  in  recent 
years  to  legislate  revision  of  the  act. 
This  question,  simply,  is  one  that  it  Is 
up  to  Congress  to  resolve.  It  Is  a  legis- 
lative matter.  The  Supreme  Court  ad- 
mittedly can  determine  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  laws  of  this  land,  but  it 
can  only  act  with  respect  to  cases  or 
controversies.  And  for  an  individual  to 
carry  his  case  to  the  Court,  requires  both 
a  long  period  of  time  and  great  personal 
expense.  This  is  a  burden  we  should 
not  require  of  our  citizens,  whether  na- 
tive born  or  naturalized. 

I  believe  these  Issues  are  clear,  Mr. 
President.  I  can  only  ask  that  Congress 
recognize  this,  and  act  to  resolve  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
complex  and  it  becomes  more  difficult 
day  to  day  to  determine  exactly  how 


we  as  a  Nation  are  faring  In  the  world 
of  international  diplomacy.  This,  per- 
haps, explains  the  continued  appeal  of 
those  who  have  our  foreign  policy  boiled 
down  to  two  viewpoints—black  and 
white.  And,  for  their  strange  purposes, 
they  see  the  world  as  rather  black  as 
far  as  our  International  purposes  are 
concerned.  The  Communists  seem  to 
gain  on  all  fronts,  our  allies  falter  and 
our  own  efforts  are  terribly  expensive 
but  productive  only  of  confusion,  waste 
and  inefficiency.  The  obvious  answer  to 
this  type  of  situation,  in  their  eyes,  is 
to  abandon  the  field,  to  retreat  back  to  a 
fortress  America  where  all  will  be  secure 
and  the  tenets  of  days  gone  by  will 
restore  us  to  "the  good  old  days." 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  view- 
point highly  illusory,  it  is  based  on  a  false 
premise.  It  may  be  important  for  cer- 
tain segments  in  our  society  to  picture 
us  in  a  headlong  retreat  internationally 
but  the  facts  speak  otherwise.  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  making  real  prog- 
ress in  many  areas  of  the  globe  while 
the  communists  falter  and  fall. 

Strife -filled  Africa — an  entire  conti- 
nent ripe  for  Red  takeover — has  been 
kept  from  the  Communist  grasp  and 
every  day  the  new  nations  there  seem 
less  and  less  entranced  with  the  Moscow 
line.  The  split  between  Russia  and 
China  has  produced  ideological  reper- 
cussions that  have  stalled  the  impetus 
of  the  Communist  movement  and  turned 
it  back  upon  itself  in  fratricidal  conflict. 

Many  more  examples  exist  to  show 
that  while  our  foreign  policy  has  not 
become  any  less  complex  it  certainly  has 
found  many  new  avenues  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  national  interest  and  the 
suppression  of  the  expansionist  aims  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  it  is  at  this  time,  when  opportu- 
nity beckons,  that  many  propose  that  we 
substantially  reduce  our  efforts  overseas. 
To  me  this  is  a  great  tactical  error.  The 
time  to  press  our  advantage  is  now,  yet 
many  would  have  us  wait,  pull  back. 
This  would  only  give  away  the  advan- 
tage which  has  been  gained  at  a  rather 
high  cost.  Who  knows  when,  if  lost,  this 
advantage  could  be  regained. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  view  the  world  as  it  Is  and  not  in  the 
black-and-white  terms  that  lead  us  to 
dangerous  oversimplification.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  instead  of  dragging 
our  feet  that  we  put  our  maximum  ef- 
fort into  turning  the  advantage  we  hold 
today  into  permanent  gains. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  November  5  Issue 
of  Look  magazine  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Guinea,  William  Attwood,  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  concise  picture  of  the 
present  state  of  international  politics 
and  makes  several  important  suggestions 
why  we  must  view  the  International  sit- 
uation in  the  light  of  reality.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   Look,    Nov.    5,    1963] 

Wx  Facb  a  New  Kino  or  Wouut 

(By  William  Attwood) 

(The  Russians  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
risking  war  by   trying  to  bluff  ub  out  of 
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Berlin.  The  onoe-monolithlc  Cotninunist 
movacnant  Is  cntcked  wld«  open.  a«  Uie  feud 
between  Re<l  Clilna  and  the  Soviet  Union 
gets  hotter.  Thirty-two  Independent  A^lcan 
nations  now  oatnumber  the  Western  allies 
In  the  UN.) 

Nearly  S  years  ago.  when  I  was  foreign  edi- 
tor of  Loolc.  I  wrote  a  piece  called  ~A  Pre- 
view of  Kennedy's  PorelKn  Policy."  In  it.  I 
said  t^  people  of  America  would  have  to  get 
used  to  a  Preaident  who  believes  in  action, 
and  I  quoted  Kennedy  as  saying  he  sought 
the  job  "becaxise  I  want  to  get  things  done." 

l^or  most  of  the  years  since  I  wrote  that 
article.  I  have  been  Involved  In  a  small  way 
in  belptng  this  administration  get  some 
tilings  dooe  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Now, 
home  again  for  a  while,  I've  been  asked  by 
Look's  editors  to  take  a  second  look  at  Ken- 
nedy'a  foreign  policy  In  the  light  of  where 
we  stand  today. 

The  best  way  to  start  Is  to  say  that  rve 
been  struck,  since  I  got  home,  by  how  tittle 
people  seem  to  recOiae  how  much  the  world 
has  changed  In  the  last  few  years,  how  much 
has  been  accomplished  and.  most  Important, 
what  remains  to  be  done  if  our  children  are 
to  grow  up  safe  and  free  in  this  revolutionary 
era. 

This  Is  dlstin-blng,  if  only  because  a  de- 
mocracy like  otirs  cant  act  fast  or  update 
its  policies  without  the  stipport  of  public 
opinion.  And  people  will  siipport  what  needs 
to  be  done  only  If  they  can  visualize  the  op- 
portunities as  well  as  the  risks,  and  see  some 
signs  of  progress. 

Yet  It  appears  that  doubt,  anxiety,  cyni- 
cism, and  Indifference  still  permeate  mucb 
of  our  thinking  about  foreign  affairs.  This 
is  hard  to  explain.  Since  1960.  things  have 
not  always  worked  out  the  way  the  President 
hoped — DO  one,  fen'  example,  forgets  the 
Bay  of  Pigs — but  enough  has  happened  to 
Justify  a  good  deal  more  optimism  than  you 
can  find  among  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

So  let's  begin  by  taking  a  look  at  some 
of  the  more  hopelful  developments  of  the 
pes4  3  yewsT 

In  tbe  Congo,  thanks  to  our  decisive  sup- 
port of  the  United  Natlona.  order  Is  re- 
placing cbaoe,  and  Soviet  ambitions  have 
been  frustrated.  Elsewhere  in  Black  Africa, 
nation  after  nation  has  achieved  Independ- 
ence with  less  bloodshed  than  takes  place 
annually  on  US  highways.  And  American 
aid  has  helped  their  leaders,  as  In  Guinea,  re- 
sist CooHnunist  stibversion  and  preserve 
ttelr  Independence. 

Umb.  vbl^  was  all  but  lost  aeaplte  our 
Qostly  commitment  in  men  and  money,  has 
been  neutralized.  The  outlook  Is  better  than 
it  was  during  the  I960  fighting,  and  now 
the  neutralist  Prime  Minister  and  his  troops 
are  actively  resisting  sporadic  Communist 
attadu. 

The  big  squeeae  is  off  Berlin.  The  wall 
is  stlU  up,  but,  more  than  ever  since  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  Russians  know  bettn-  than 
to  rl^  war  by  trying  to  bluff  or  bluster  us 
out  of  the  city. 

In  Algeria,  who  woxild  have  thought  that 
a  Socialist  but  nonallgned  government  would 
have  emeiged  from  what  even  the  French 
called  a  "dirty  war"?  Timely  U.S.  aid  soon 
after  Independence  helped  make  friends 
where  we  might  have  expected  enemies. 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  the  Communists  have 
suffered  serious  reverses  in  the  last  year,  par- 
ticularly in  Iraq.  And  the  m\iItimlUlon- 
doUar  Soviet  aid  program  In  EJgypt  has  failed 
to  pay  off  In  political  Influence. 

United  States-Indian  relations  have  never 
been  better.  India  remains  nonallgned,  but 
Red  China's  aggression  has  shown  the  world's 
second  most  populous  country  where  the 
danger  lies. 

Fidel  Castro  still  runs  Cuba,  but  It's  cost- 
ing his  Soviet  bcurkers  a  million  dollars  a  day 
to  keep  htm  afloat,  and  he's  no  longer  the 
hero  he  used  to  be  in  Latin  America.  We 
may  not  like  him  ranting  on  our  doorstep. 


but  he's  likely  to  become  more  of  a  problem 
to  the  Rxisslans  than  he  is  to  us. 

A  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Russians  has 
been  signed.  The  long,  grim  deadlock  is 
broken,  and  the  first  tentative  step  away 
from  nuclear  war  has  been  taken.  It  may  be. 
as  the  President  said,  tmly  the  first  step  In 
a  thousand-mile  Journey  on  the  road  to 
peace:  but  every  sane  man  can  rejoice  that 
we  have  made  a  start. 

And  the  one  monolithic  Communist 
movement  has  cracked  wide  open.  We  may 
have  our  family  quarrels  in  the  West,  but 
what  la  going  on  between  Russia  and  Red 
China  Is  no  mere  quarrel;  It's  a  feud  of  such 
proportions  that  the  cold  war.  as  we  have 
known  tt,  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
Whatever  challenges  lie  ahead,  they  prob- 
ably won't  include  coping  with  an  aggressive, 
singleminded.  billion-strong  Communist  em- 
pire stretching  from  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the 
Yellow  Sea 

None  of  this  to  to  say  that  all's  well  with 
the  world.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  still 
more  a  blueprint  than  a  retUlty.  Our  grand 
design  for  Eviropean  unity  has  blurred.  In 
Vietnam,  the  war  drags  on,  and  the  end  Is 
not  in  sight.  And  for  most  of  mankind, 
poverty  is  still  the  rule,  and  freedom  only  a 
dream. 

But  on  balance,  the  state  of  the  world,  as 
seen  from  Washington,  looks  considerably 
more  hopeful  than  It  did  3  years  ago.  This 
you  would  never  suspect  from  listening  to 
many  of  your  fellow  citizens.  Wliat  you 
hear,  all  too  often,  is  that  the  Communists 
are  scoring  all  the  points  In  the  cold  war, 
that  Africa  and  Asia  are  as  good  as  down 
the  drain,  that  the  UJJ.  is  a  failure,  that  for- 
eign aid  is  wasted  since  nobody  likes  us  any- 
way, and  that  Castro,  shaking  his  fist  on  a 
Havaiia  balcony,  is  Jxist  about  the  greatest 
threat  our  country  has  faced  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

A  lot  ot  this  nonsense  gets  disseminated 
by  the  professional,  self-styled  antl-Commu- 
nists  who  make  a  comfortable  living  scaring 
people  all  over  the  country,  and  who  have  a 
financial  stake  In  making  the  Communists 
look  stronger  than  we.  Some  of  It  also  comes 
from  the  pre.u,  where  bcui  news  always  rates 
the  biggest  headlines  and  good  news  Is  usu- 
ally no  news.  But  I  suspect  that  the  main 
reason  for  all  the  confusion  about  foreign 
affairs  Is  that  history  Is  moving  too  fast  these 
days  for  the  average  man  to  keep  it  in  proper 
focus. 

To  tmderstand  what's  happening  In  the 
world  today,  aivd  to  avoid  getting  confused 
or  discouraged,  we  Americans  in  particular 
need  to  keep  three  things  in  mind: 

The  first  Is  that  we  are  living  in  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  periods  in  human  history. 
The  old  colonial  order — and  with  it.  the 
supremacy  of  the  world's  white.  Christian 
minority — la  vanishing.  New  nations — and 
new  iinperlallsms — are  rushing  Into  the 
vacuum.    This  is  the  political  revolution. 

All  of  these  new  nations  want  to  break 
through  the  sound  barrier  of  modernization 
in  a  few  years.  I've  just  come  back  from 
one  of  them.  Billions  of  people  are  hungry 
for  the  things  we  take  for  granted.  This  is 
the  economic  revolution. 

But  they  are  trying  to  do  this  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  explosion  that  will  double 
the  number  of  people  in  the  poor  countries 
during  the  next  generation.  This  is  the 
biological  revolution. 

Meanwhile,  supersonic  flight,  atomic  energy 
and  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
have  made  the  world  much  smaller  and  much 
more  dangerous.  No  place  on  earth  is  very 
far  away,  and  no  one  Is  safe.  Never  in  his- 
tory have  so  many  people  been  at  the  mercy 
of  so  few.    This  Is  the  scientific  revolution. 

Together,  these  revolutions  have  already 
made  the  world  s  far  different  place  from 
what  it  was  as  recently  as  World  War  n. 
And  we  have  to  realize  that  Its  battles  ean 
no  longer  be  fought  with  bombs,  but  wltlk 


modem    factories    and    technical    aid.    with 
medicines  and  teachers,  with  rice  and  respect. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  understand 
is  that  a  lot  has  happened,  is  happening  and 
will  happen  in  the  world,  regardless  ot  what 
the  United  States  does  or  doesn't  do.  Too 
many  people  still  believe  that  when  things 
don't  go  our  way,  somebody  in  Washington 
must  be  at  fault.  But  the  fact  is  that  whUe 
our  policies  ean  help  guide  tlM  course  of  his- 
tory, they  can't  alter  It  or  darn  it  up.  Castro 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  came  to  power  because 
their  countries  were  ripe  for  revolution. 
Bastern  Europe  is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
because  the  Red  Army  moved  in  during 
World  War  n.  Charles  de  Gaulle  may  be  a 
hard  man  to  deal  with,  but  there  he  Is. 

In  Africa,  the  tide  toward  independence 
can  no  more  be  reversed  than  the  tide  to- 
ward full  equality  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Those  wtui  think  so.  whether  they  are  Portu- 
guese colonialists  or  southern  segregation- 
ists, are  living  in  a  dream  world.  The  choice 
today  Is  either  to  curse  the  tide  or  to  see  to 
it  that  what  is  bound  to  happen,  happens 
with  a  minimum  of  harm. 

In  short,  being  the  strongest  power  on 
earth  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  impose  oxir 
will.  o\ir  system  or  our  way  of  life  on  other 
countries.  That's  what  the  Russians  try  to 
do,  and  that's  why  they  have  made  so  little 
headway  among  the  newly  Independent 
nations. 

Fortunately,  our  aim — and  our  strength — 
is  that  we  stand  for  free  choice  and  not  coer- 
cion. So  long  as  a  nation  values  Its  inde- 
pendence and  does  not  threaten  the  freedom 
of  others,  we  don't  try  to  tell  It  how  to  non- 
age Its  own  affairs.  This  apprqarh,  this  sup- 
port for  diversity  instead  of  conformity,  Is 
the  main  reason  why  we  are  no  longer  dis- 
trusted— as  the  Russians  are — in  so  many 
corners  of  the  world.  People  in  the  under- 
developed countries  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  what  we  want  for  them  is  what  they 
want  for  themselves — national  independence, 
political  stability  and  economic  progress  in 
freedom. 

So  when  things  don't  seem  to  be  going  our 
way.  all  the  way,  let's  not  wring  our  hands 
or  look  for  scapegoats.  We're  not  going  to 
remake  the  world  in  our  image,  and  we 
shouldn't  try.  Let's  be  satisfied  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  diversity.     That's  already  a  lot. 

The  third  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
cold  war  slogans  and  attitudes  that  we've 
lived  with  ever  since  194g  are  getting 
obsolete. 

In  Western  Eiuope,  the  threat  of  Soviet 
armed  aggression  has  been  siiccessfuUy 
countered  by  NATO,  and  people  breathe  * 
more  easily.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  brutal 
discipline  of  the  Soviet  empire  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be  under  Stalin,  and  life  is  more 
tolerable.  The  Iron  Curtain  is  there,  but 
not  so  tightly  drawn. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  no  longer  the  only 
cornerstone  of  free  world  strength  and  in- 
fluence. In  the  United  Nations,  the  West- 
ern allies  are  outnumbered  by  33  African 
countries  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Asians. 
Winning  the  support  of  these  nations,  even 
at  the  risk  of  annoying  some  former  colonial 
powers,  is  vital  to  our  long-range  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  the  world  organization. 

And  all  around  the  globe,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  big  problems  of  the  iMXt 
generation  may  be,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  pre- 
dicted, less  East-West  than  North-South. 
After  years  of  nuclear  stalemate  and  a  bal- 
ance ot  terror,  the  Soviet  leaders  may  realise 
that  exporting  oommunlsm  by  force  Is  s 
futile  exercise;  already  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Russians  is  far  more  interested  in 
buying  ears  and  TV  sets  than  communizing 
the  world.  But  the  problem  of  closing  the 
gap  in  living  standards  between  the  rich  in- 
dustrialized countries,  mostly  in  the  north, 
and  the  poor  underdeveloped  countries, 
mostly  in  the  south,  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
biggest  challenge  the  world  has  ever  faced. 
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Thus,  if  we  can  keep  In  mind  that  the 
world  is  In  revolution,  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  omnipotent  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  cold  war  Is  changing,  we  Americans  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  know  where  we 
stand  and  what  we  have  to  do.  We  may  also 
conclude  that  there  is  more  reason  for  satis- 
faction than  for  despair.  That  is  certainly 
the  mood  among  people  In  government 
whose  job  is  working  on  foreign  policy  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Unhappily,  the  profes- 
sional agitators  and  headline  seekers  are 
those  whose  voices  are  more  often  louder 
in  the  land. 

To  look  ahead,  the  big  unfinished  Job  is 
keeping  the  poor  countries  in  the  world  from 
getting  poorer  while  the  rich  get  richer.  The 
alternative  Is  the  kind  of  chaos  and  violence 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  certainly 
exploit  wherever  the  Russians  don't. 

I  said  this  Job  was  unfinished;  actually,  it 
has  hardly  begun.  Ovu-  foreign  aid  programs 
have  held  the  line  here  and  there,  but  the 
task  of  helping  the  new  nations  develop 
healthy  economies  is  far  too  big  for  the  UJ3. 
Ooveriunent  to  undertake  alone  or  even  In 
conjunction  with  its  allies.  The  necessary 
capital  must  and  should  come  from  private 
sources  and  international  agencies  like  the 
World  Bank. 

Working  In  partnership  with  local  firms 
and  governments  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. American  Industry  can  give  these 
fledgling  economies  a  bigger  push  In  less 
time,  and  In  the  process  build  up  goodwill  for 
American  methods  and  products.  One  rea- 
son countries  like  West  Germany  and  Israel 
are  extending  easy  credits  to  Africa  is  that 
they  foresee  the  day  when  the  new  nations 
will  be  potential  cxistomers,  anxious  to  buy 
the  goods  they're  now  getting  as  free  samples. 
Nor  should  we  underestimate  the  political 
Impact  of  U.S.  private  Investment.  In 
Guinea,  at  a  time  when  Soviet  technicians 
were  trying  to  reorganize  the  economy  along 
Communist  lines,  the  only  really  productive 
enterprise  was — and  Is — a  privately  owned 
alumina  plant  In  which  half  the  capital,  or 
about  $75  million,  was  American.  Thanks 
to  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  this 
plant,  the  Gulnean  Government  was  able  to 
retain  a  measure  of  economic  Independence 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Its  successful  opera- 
tion has  been  an  object  lesson  to  Africans 
who  were  Inclined  to  believe  Conununlst 
propaganda  about  rapacious  American 
capitalism. 

The  problem  thus  far  has  been  the  reluc- 
tance of  U.S.  Investors  to  risk  putting  money 
Into  countries  they  regard  as  unstable.  Yet 
the  paradox  is  that  It  takes  capital  invest- 
ment to  guarantee  real  stability  and  progress. 
Therefore,  until  greater  confidence  is  gener- 
ated, the  solution  would  seem  to  He  in  an  ex- 
panded investment-guarantee  program  by 
the  U.S.  Government  that  would  protect  pri- 
vate Investors  against  political  risks  such' as 
expropriation. 

This  doesn't  mean  ovir  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations should  be  cut  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Goveriunent  has  an  Important  role  to 
play  In  areas  outside  the  scope  of  private  in- 
vestment; for  example.  In  education  and 
vocational  training  where  schools  and  teach- 
ers are  lacking,  In  providing  surplus  food 
where  people  are  hungry.  In  helping  launch 
selected  agricultural  and  light  Industrial 
projects,  In  giving  advloe  where  It  is  re- 
quested, in  furnishing  technicians  such  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  in  coordinating  de- 
velopment programs  with  other  free  coun- 
tries and  International  agencies  and  in 
discovering  and  encouraging  opportunities 
for  American  Investors. 

Nor  would  the  American  people  want  to 
cut  down  on  foreign  aid  If  they  were  fully 
aware  of  what  it  is  and  what  It's  accom- 
plishing. Today,  too  many  people  still  think 
that  It's  a  kind  of  giveaway  program — al- 
though about  80  percent  of  it  is  spent  on 
American    products    here   in   America;    that 


It's  costing  us  a  lot  of  money — although  It 
totals  less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  and  less  than  10  percent  of 
what  we  spend  for  military  purposes;  and 
that  it's  designed  to  buy  or  bribe  allies — al- 
though we  found  out  some  time  ago  that 
leaders  who  can  be  bought  aren't  worth  hav- 
ing on  our  side. 

What  a  soundly  conceived  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram does  do  is  to  enable  America  to  take 
part  in  the  worldwide  war  against  poverty. 
And  taking  part  is  the  only  way  we  can 
exert  infiuence  on  the  course  of  history. 
For  in  the  world  community,  we  Americans 
are  by  far  the  richest  family  in  town,  and 
if  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  neighbors,  we 
can  forget  about  being  commxuiity  leaders. 

So  there  is  work  to  do  for  all  of  us — in 
business  as  well  as  in  Government — who 
like  to  take  part  in  the  history  of  our  time, 
for  the  next  few  years  are  going  to  be  de- 
cisive In  shaping  the  kind  of  world  our  chil- 
dren will  inherit.  There  will  still  be  dan- 
gers. But  at  long  last,  those  of  us  nearing 
middle  age  can  begin  to  see  beyond  the  ten- 
sions that  have  been  the  trademark  of  oxir 
generation  to  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead. 

As  a  nation,  we  Americans  have  done  pret- 
ty well  since  the  President  summoned  us. 
In  January  1961  "to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
long  twilight  struggle,  year  In  and  year  out, 
'rejoicing  In  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,' 
a  struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man — tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  it- 
self." Whether  we  continue  to  do  as  well, 
year  In  and  year  out,  will  depend  on  o\ir 
ability,  as  citizens  of  a  powerful  country, 
to  see  the  world  as  It  is  and  not  as  some 
of  us  would  like  It  to  be;  to  act  with  wis- 
dom and  compassion,  and  to  be   unafraid. 


ECONOMIC  DISTRESS  IN  NORTHERN 
GREAT  LAKES  REGION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  the  people  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  took  the  first 
step  toward  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  bold  program  of  action  to  cure  the  eco- 
nomic distress  in  some  81  northern  coun- 
ties in  these  three  States. 

The  occasion  of  this  important  begin- 
ning was  the  2-day  Northern  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Land  and  People  Con- 
ference called  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  which  met  in  Duluth  on 
September  24  and  25. 

It  was  attended  by  more  than  1,200 
persons  from  the  three  States,  including 
more  than  350  from  Michigan. 

The  conference  was  addressed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  Secretary  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall,  Minnesota's 
Gov.  Karl  P.  Rolvaag,  Wisconsin's  Gov. 
John  W.  Reynolds,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Blatnik,  and  Congress- 
man Lester  Johnson. 

The  springboard  for  the  conference 
was  a  comprehensive  study  and  report 
developed  last  year  by  a  task  force  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Freeman.  The  re- 
port surveyed  opportvmities  for  new  Jobs 
and  an  improved  economy  through  ac- 
celerated recreational  development,  ad- 
justments in  agriculture,  greater  use  of 
existing  forest  resources,  and  better 
transportation  and  communication. 

The  northern  Great  Lakes  region  Is 
clearly  a  land  of  latent  opportunity. 
This  81 -county  area  in  northern  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  is  four- 
fifths  forested  and  has  Bome  27,000  lakes 
and  3.000  trout  streams,  making  it  ideal 


for  outdoor  recreation  development.  A 
work  force  of  560,000  lives  in  the  area. 
A  potential  market  of  50  million  people 
lies  within  500  miles  of  its  borders.  Yet 
more  than  9  percent  of  the  work  force 
is  unemployed. 

The  land  and  people  conference  was 
called  so  that  the  people  of  the  region 
might  begin  the  formulation  of  a  co- 
ordinated regional  plan  of  action  to  meet 
this  problem  which  would  be  tailored  to 
their  own  needs,  desires,  resources,  and 
capabilities. 

Six  hundred  persons  participated  in 
four  workshops  late  into  the  night  of  the 
first  day  of  the  conference  to  prepare 
their  recommendations. 

The  workshop  on  multiple  use  resource 
management,  led  by  Dr.  Gene  A.  Hester- 
berg  of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology,  recommended  making  a 
thorough  water  resource  inventory, 
greater  research  and  development  activ- 
ities in  the  use  of  timber  and  wood,  and 
a  multiple-use  management  policy  af- 
fecting all  the  lands  in  the  region, 
planned  and  coordinated  by  the  three 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Crovemment.  The  workshop  emphasized 
the  great  ix)tential  which  lies  in  apply- 
ing multiple-use  conservation  principles 
to  private  lands. 

A  second  workshop  on  developing  and 
coordinating  local  initiative  was  led  by 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Zeidler  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Resource  Development. 
Among  other  proposals,  this  group  sug- 
gested the  clpser  cooperation  between 
county  goverrxing  boards  and  local  rural 
areas  development  groups. 

George  Wangensteen  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn.,  chaired  the  workshop  on  land 
ownership  and  governmental  structure 
problems.  This  group  recommended 
that  State  and  local  governments  reim- 
burse local  tax  authorities  for  lands 
which  they  own.  They  also  urged  more 
effective  use  of  zoning  laws  and  ex- 
changes of  lands  among  governmental 
units  to  create  larger  and  more  easily 
managed  blocks  of  public  lands. 

A  fourth  workshop  on  outdoor  recrea- 
tion development  was  headed  by  Paul 
M.  Barrett  of  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Department.  This  group  emphasized 
the  need  for  an  immediate  recreation 
inventory  in  each  State,  greater  coordi- 
nation between  public  and  private  rec- 
reation development,  and  improved 
transportation  in  the  region.  They  also 
recommended  that  tourist  promotional 
efforts  be  coordinated  on  a  regional  basis. 

Clearly  this  conference  was  only  a  be- 
ginning and  the  task  of  carrying  the  pro- 
gram forward  will  be  both  formidable 
and  challenging.  In  looking  at  the  Job 
ahead,  Secretary  Freeman  urged  that . 
land  and  people  conferences  be  called 
in  each  State  and  in  smaller  areas  to  de- 
velop local  and  State  plans  for  resource 
development  which  could  then  be 
brought  back  to  a  later  regional  meeting. 

Governor  Rolvaag  of  Minnesota  sug- 
gested that  the  Governors  of  the  three 
States  regiilarly  discuss  their  ccxnmon 
problems  and  Governor  RejTiolds  of  Wis- 
consin pledged  his  strong  support.  Gov- 
ernor Romney  of  Michigan  was  repre- 
sented at  the  c<mference  by  Bernard  IC 
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Conboy.  director  of  the  Uiehigan  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Expansion. 

President  Kennedy,  in  addressing  an 
audience  of  5,000  on  the  first  night  of 
the  conference,  expressed  his  willingness 
and  desire  to  sit  down  with  representa- 
tives of  the  3  States  when  they  have 
developed  a  coordinated  plan. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  Baker  told  the  conference  that 
what  they  accomplish  "will  influence 
people  and  resource  programs  far  beyond 
the  81  counties  of  the  Lakes  States  re- 
gion. People  with  resources  or  economic 
problems  similar  to  those  found  here 
will  be  following  your  progress  with 
great  interest — throughout  rural  Ameri- 
ca^-and  in  other  nations  of  the  free 
world." 

In  his  closing  remarks  to  the  confer- 
ence. Secretary  Freeman  expressed  both 
his  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
Northern  Lake  States  and  the  urgency 
of  the  challenge  facing  its  people.  He 
said: 

Our  society  ia  changing  under  the  pres- 
ffUTM  of  automation,  mechanization  and  the 
adranees  at  aclence.  While  we  attempt  to 
catch  op  with  these  changes,  the  backlash, 
immediate  and  palniul,  sometimes  seems 
stronger  than  the  progress  underway.  But 
these  changes  which  are  going  on  throughout 
our  economy  can.  If  we  will  It  and  work  at 
it,  mean  a  new  dimension  in  the  level  of 
living  for  the  people  of  this  ooimtry  and 
mare  leisure  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  onr 
greet  outdoors — an  essential  ingredient  to 
meaningful  Uving.  I  think  we  had  better  get 
ready  for  them  here,  for  they  will  be  coming 
as  surely  as  night  becomes  d&y. 

With  that  traditional  American  blend 
of  local  initiative  with  cooperative  action 
among  the  States  and  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  the 
people  of  the  Northern  Lake  States  have 
begun  to  ready  themselves  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  economic  life  of  their 
region. 

I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  this 
regional  approach  to  our  problems.  I 
commend  Secretary  Freeman  for  provid- 
ing the  impetus  for  this  effort.  And  I 
am  confident  the  people  of  Michigan 
will  do  their  part  in  the  days  ahead. 


SALUTE  TO  452D   TROOP   CARRIER 
WING — ^BEST  IN  THE  WEST 

Mr.  KUCHKI.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
valuable, imique.  and  dependable  ele- 
ment of  our  national  security  is  the  de- 
voted organization  of  defense  reserves 
who  carry  on  glorious  traditions  of  the 
patriots  of  the  Thiiteen  Colonies. 

Repeatedly  over  the  span  of  our  Na- 
tion, unforeseeable  crises  and  grave 
emergencies  have  necessitated  summons 
to  action  of  citizen-soldiers  who  de- 
votedly stand  in  readiness  to  answer  any 
sudden  call  to  assure  the  freedom  which 
all  Americans  cherish  beyond  meas- 
ure. 

In  my  native  State  of  California,  there 
are  many  such  dedicated  Reserve  units, 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  state  of 
efficiency,  high  morale,  and  competent 
training.  In  the  forefront  of  their  ranks 
is  the  452d  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  head- 
quartered at  March  Air  Force  Base  in  a 
county  adjobiing  that  where  I  reside. 


The  achievements  of  the  45ad  Troop 
Carrier  Wing  have  Just  received  un- 
precedented acknowledgment  in  the 
Seventh  Annual  Reserve  Troop  Carrier 
Competition  carried  out  this  summer. 
Under  the  leadership  of  CoL  Earl  O.  An- 
derson, the  wing  commander,  this  unit 
compiled  an  imposing  score  of  8.347 
points  to  emerge  victorious  for  the  third 
successive  year.  No  other  assemblage 
of  our  Air  Force  Reserve  ever  has  been 
the  winner  more  than  once. 

In  competition  designed  to  test  tacti- 
cal proficiency  of  the  aircrews  and  their 
maintenance  support,  the  452d  demon- 
strated skills  far  beyond  Air  Force 
standards  in  timing,  en  route  flight  pro- 
cedures, and  accuracy  of  aerial  drops. 
The  operation  was  a  stem  test  of  men 
and  equipment,  involving  low-level  drops 
of  heavy  loads,  night  navigation,  and 
three-aircraft  formation  paratrooper 
drop. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  452d 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  (Medium)  of  our 
Air  Force  Reserve  merit  a  grateful 
salute  from  all  Americans  and  can  be 
rightfully  proud  of  performance  em- 
bodjring  the  appellation  of  "The  Best  in 
the  West." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHIMSHON  YOUTH 
GROUPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
offer  my  personal  congratulations  to  one 
of  this  Nation's  finest  youth  organiza- 
tions which  celebrated  its  25th  anniver- 
sary on  October  27. 

Formed  in  the  autumn  of  1938  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  Mordecai  Wucher. 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Congregation  Ahavath  Achim's  Hebrew 
School,  this  group  is  called  Shimshon — 
or  Samson — whose  Biblical  name  means 
"courage  and  light." 

Under  Mr.  Wucher's  excellent  leader- 
ship, Shimshon  has  become  a  shining 
exsunple  to  youth  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Its  achievements  have  been  on 
display  at  Valley  Forge  tmder  the 
auspices  of  the  Freedom  Poxmdation. 

Encouraged  to  aim  high  in  American- 
ism and  Judaism,  its  member  have  gone 
on  to  become  doctors,  lawyers,  rabbis, 
and  outstanding  citizens  of  their  com- 
munity. 

In  the  spirit  of  American  democracy, 
the  members  have  always  been  advised 
that  meaningful  life  In  the  United  States 
is  founded  on  teamwork. 

Shimshon  has  taught  its  members  the 
holiness  of  a  good  life.  Juvenile  decency, 
and  the  development  of  character. 

Mr.  Wucher  deseires  a  great  amount 
of  credit  for  his  tireless  efforts  In  work- 
ing with  the  youth  of  his  congregation. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  want  to  Join  me  in  wishing  happy 
anniversary  to  Shimshon  and  its  foimder. 
Mordecai  Wucher. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  of  this  week  I  took  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  and  oxi- 
structive  work  of  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated Federal  officials  it  has  been  my 
pleaaore   to   know.    He   la   Conrad   L. 


Wlrth.  who  has  announced  his  intenti<m 
to  retire  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  part  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  recently  did  me  the 
honor  of  quoting  my  views  with  respect 
to  the  people  who  make  the  National 
Park  Service  programs  what  they  are. 

Secretary  Udall  referred  to  my  state- 
ment as  follows  when  he  said: 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  I  have  ever  heard 
given  a  group  of  men  or  to  an  organization 
was  the  one  that  Senator  Bran  paid  on  the 
afternoon  we  took  a  hike  with  him  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  down  In  the  Shenandoah, 
when  he  said  to  me  In  an  aside:  "You  know. 
I've  been  visiting  the  parks  and  I've  met 
Park  Service  people  for  30  years  and  I've 
never  met  one  that  wasn't  a  superior  man." 

I  did  make  that  statement  to  Secre- 
tary Udall;  and  I  want  to  make  it  again 
now,  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  want  to  add  that  I  have 
known  Connie  Wlrth  as  a  fine  leader 
among  these  superior  men. 

I  have  reason  to  beUeve  Secr'etary 
Udall  shares  my  high  esteem  for  Mr. 
Wlrth.  He  made  the  statement  I  have 
Just  quoted  at  a  conference  of  Park 
Service  personnel  held  at  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  only  about  2  weeks  ago,  on 
October  18,  1963. 

The  Secretary  was  speaking  with  ref- 
erence to  the  forthcoming  retirement  of 
Director  Wlrth  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
George  Hartzog.  And  in  that  address  he 
quoted  in  full  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
which  he  had  Just  received  from  Mr. 
Wlrth. 

I  Inserted  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the 
CoNCRXssioifAL  RECORD  on  Octobcr  28, 
1963,  and  It  is  to  be  found  on  pages 
20316-20318  of  the  Rxcord. 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Wlrth  remkided  the 
Secretary  of  the  fact  that  in  1962  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  retirement  intentions, 
and  that  in  February  of  this  year  he  had 
communicated  with  the  Secretary  rela- 
tive to  the  choice  of  his  successor. 

I  cite  the  fact  that  Director  Wirth's 
letter  of  October  18.  1963  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Record,  because 
Secretary  Udall  read  it  in  the  course  of 
his  address  at  Yosemite;  and  I  now  wish 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
the  Secretary's  address  at  this  point  in 
the  Rxcoao — without  repetition  of  the 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONmiKNCX  OF   Ckaixknges 

(Address  by  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Oc- 
tober 18.  1963) 

ThU  Is  something  to  which  I  have  looked 
forward.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  wonder- 
ful experience  of  meeting  most  of  you  down 
at  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
you  since  then,  and  I  have  looked  forward, 
not  only  to  the  chance  to  meet  and  talk 
with  all  of  you  again — because  I  think  these 
family  reunions  are  one  of  the  things  that 
holds  the  Park  Service  together  and  makes 
it  such  a  wonderful  organisation — but  also 
to  the  opportunity  tonight  to  say  a  few 
things  that  I  have  wanted  to  say  for  some 
time. 

This  is.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree — and  I 
am   sure  you   all    know   what's   coming — a 
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significant  occasion.  A  lot  of  things  that 
are  unfortunate  have  been  said  and  written 
in  the  last  day  or  so  that  misrepresent  the 
situation,  but  that  will  become  plain.  I  hope, 
before  I  finish.  I  think  that  the  opportunity 
we  have  here  these  dsys  to  discuss  in  a 
family  way  where  we  sre  going,  and  where 
we  have  been,  and  what  we  think  of  one 
another.  Is  and  should  be  a  solenui  occasion 
and  one  we  will  finally  remember  with  satis- 
faction. 

I  have  a  letter  which  Connie  wrote  and 
delivered  to  me.  I  would  like  to  read  it  to 
you  because  I  think  it  Is  a  document  that 
win  deserve  an  important  place  in  our 
records. 

I  am  going  to  save  some  of  the  things  I 
want  to  say  about  Connie,  some  humorous 
and  some  serioois,  urtll  this  evening.  But  I 
do  have  one  story  about  this  man,  whom 
most  of  you  know  better  than  I — although 
I  have  come  to  know  him  very  well.  I  was 
Joking  with  him  while  coming  up  here,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  only  public  criticism  I  ever 
made  of  him  in  nearly  S  years  was  when  I 
wrote  an  article  saying  that  maybe  Tlogo 
Road  was  a  mistake.  The  next  morning  he 
was  down  In  my  office  to  tell  me  It  wasnt. 
And  I  admitted  to  him  t3iat  I  had  never  seen 
It.  I  had  uttered  my  opinion  on  the  basis 
of  the  opinions  of  others  who  I  thought  had 
pretty  good  Judgment.  I  had  planned  per- 
haps to  take  Marshal  Tito  up  to  see  It,  and 
finally  to  form  a  personal  opinion  of  my  own. 
But  now  111  have  to  wait  on  that,  Connie. 
But  I  do  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  here 
tonight  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  as  a  Congressman,  as 
a  citizen,  and  as  a  Secretary,  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  time  when  its  esprit  has 
been  higher,  and  when  its  prestige,  not  only 
m  this  country,  but  in  the  world,  has  been 
stronger  than  it  Is  today. 

During  the  past  fl  weeks  I  have  been  to  an 
International  conference  in  Africa.  I  have 
worked  with  African  park  people,  and  I  have 
come  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  First  International  Conference 
on  National  Parlu  a  year  ago  in  Seattle,  to 
have  an  even  higher  regard  than  I  had  had 
previously  of  what  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice means  to  conservation  In  the  world  at 
large.  I  think  that  this  Is  the  result,  of 
course,  of  the  work  that  all  of  the  dedi- 
cated Park  Service  people  have  contributed 
ever  since  Steve  Mather,  and  even  before 
him.  And  let  us  also  admit  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  on  the  outside  who  have 
helped  us  to  raise  and  keep  the  standards 
high  in  the  National  Psrk  Service. 

The  esteem  and  warm  personal  friendship 
that  we  have  for  Connie  and  Helen  makes 
this  an  emotional  occasion  for  all  of  us. 
This  is  a  time  to  look  backward,  as  well  as 
forward,  and  I  shall  do  some  of  both  later 
this  evening.  But  this  Is  a  time.  too.  when 
we  must  select  a  successor,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  process  of  selecting  him — 
the  man  who  will  become  the  seventh  Direc- 
tor of  the  national  park  system.  Is  something 
that  has  not  been  taken  lightly  by  the  Direc- 
tor or  by  myself  or  my  associates.  It  has 
consumed  a  period  of  nearly  0  months  since 
Connie  came  in  to  see  me.  and  we  first  talked 
about  it.  One  of  the  moet  difficult  things 
that  any  Secretary  has  to  do  is  select  his 
personnel,  make  his  appointments,  pick  his 
associates.  It  requires  a  lot  of  soulscarchlng. 
It  requires  one  to  do  the  beet  and  fairest 
Job  one  can  do  in  estimating  the  abilities  of 
men.  All  of  us,  each  of  us  here — as  is  true 
of  all  mankind  and  womankind — has  his 
strengths  and  his  weaknesses.  We  all  have 
otir  abilities  and  our  talents.  Some  of  us 
do  one  thing  better  than  someone  else,  and 
some  of  us  are  fitted  to  particular  Jobs  end 
have  particular  capacities.  We  never  know 
whether  we  should  select  a  younger  man  or 
an  older  man.  and  It  often  depends  upon 
what  the  particular  job  is  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  future. 


It  was  this  type  of  thinking  that  went 
through  our  minds  in  the  weeks  and  mmths 
when  we  thought  over  this  problem.  But  cer- 
tainly, and  tills  is  the  thing  that  I  want  to 
stress  above  all — for  I  am  acutely  conscious 
of  It  and  said  this  to  Connie  and  George 
while  driving  down — the  great  thing  about 
the  National  Park  Service,  which  I  think 
that  one  can  say  of  few  other  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  organisations,  is  that 
an  eepnt  and  a  tradition  and  a  loyalty  have 
been  developed  over  the  years  that  is  to  me 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  I  have  ever 
encountered  in  my  governmental  service.  It 
is  a  tribute  that  I  want  to  pay  to  all  of  you 
here. 

I  think  there  were  two  men  who  as  heads 
of  btireaus  In  this  cent\u-y  did  more  In  a 
way  to  start  it,  but  they  had  associates  who 
worked  with  them.  too.  They  were  Glfford 
Plnchot  and  Stephen  Mather.  They  had 
different  convictions  on  some  things.  Their 
assignments  were  different,  really — they 
worked  In  different  areas — but  the  one  thing 
that  both  of  these  men  did  was  to  create  a 
service,  a  spirit,  a  tradition,  a  devotion,  that 
have  permeated  the  entire  organization. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  selected  devoted 
and  dedicated  people.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  National  Park  Service  has  never 
been,  and  never  should  be,  one  man  or  even 
one  group  of  men.  Each  of  you,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  as  important  as  another  when 
we  get  right  down  to  what  makes  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  a  great  organization. 
Tou  are  a  great  organization  because  of  this 
dedication  and  esprit.  Tou  are  a  great  or- 
ganization because  you  are  a  team  and  be- 
cause you  work  together.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  George,  here,  as  I  have  said  to  Connie 
in  the  past,  the  only  thing  a  Director  can 
ask  of  you  is  that  you  carry  out  this  gT«at 
and  high  tradition  of  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion, that  you  continue  to  work  as  a  team, 
and  that  you  give  the  very  beet  that  you 
have  in  loyalty  and  in  achievement  to  your 
Director  and  to  the  Service  and  to  whoever 
Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  the 
only  thing,  George,  that  I  think  that  your 
pe<^>le  have  a  right  to  expect  of  you,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  it  of  Connie — and  as 
he  gave  It  to  them — is  the  right  to  encour- 
age each  of  them  to  make  the  fineet  and 
highest  contribution  that  they  can  make,  to 
do  the  most  creative  work,  to  feel  free  to  do 
the  beet  Job  they  can  in  strengthening  their 
F»art  of  the  Job  in  this  great  Service.  One 
af  the  finest  tributes  I  have  ever  beard  given 
to  a  group  of  men  or  to  an  organlzatitHi. 
Connie,  was  the  one  that  Senator  Btu>  paid 
on  the  afternoon  we  took  a  hike  with  him 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  down  in  the  Shen- 
andoah, when  he  said  to  me  In  an  aside: 
"You  know,  I've  been  visiting  the  parks  and 
I've  met  Park  Service  people  for  30  years 
and  I've  never  met  one  that  wasnt  a  su- 
perior man."  I  thought  that  that  was  one 
of  the  finest  tributes  that  I  had  ever  hecurd. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  too.  and  I  will 
dwell  on  some  of  this  at  a  little  greater 
length  this  evening.  There  has  l>een  per- 
haps a  little  bit  too  much  constructive  criti- 
cism. We  oan  sometimes  overstate  what  we 
mean,  or  have  oiu*  words  misconstrued.  But 
certainly  there  is  always  room  in  any  orga- 
nization for  a  challenge — indeed,  that's  the 
purpose  of  this  Conference  of  New  Chal- 
lenges. One  Impreeaive  thing  about  the 
National  Park  Service  to  me  is  that  It  doesn't 
let  p>eople  get  into  grooves.  There  is  al- 
ways something  new — a  new  assignment,  a 
new  challenge.  The  very  fact  that  you  work 
with  natvu-e,  with  the  out  of  doors,  is  mean- 
ingful In  the  sense  that  you  work  with  the 
seasons,  you  work  with  a  changing  situation, 
with  people  and  with  policies  that  are  dy- 
namic. In  a  way  the  meet  exciting  thing  to 
me  about  the  National  Park  Serrloe,  and 
about  the  national  park  Idea,  is  thla  built-in 
dynamism,  this  built-in  dilemma  and  oon- 
tradlction  of  protection  and  use.     I  mecui 


that  it  is  there,  and  we  never  solve  it.  We 
never  solve  that  invblem.  Almost  each  day 
something  comes  up  that  ca\ues  us  to  stop 
and  think  about  it  and  evaluate  it.  There 
Is  always  some  argument  and  some  contro- 
versy about  it.  and  it  makes  it  exciting  and 
interesting.  It  makes  it  challenging.  It 
seems  to  me.  for  we  have  to  have  the  door 
open  to  those  who  work  with  us.  and  we 
have  to  have  it  oi>en  to  any  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  that  anyone  might 
have. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  had 
such  a  stimulating  conference  here.  I  heard 
with  interest  the  very  marvelous  speech  that 
Starker  Leopold  gave,  and  the  ones  of  Sig 
Olsen  and  others,  and  I  know  and  hope  that 
all  of  you  will  go  back  strengthened  and  re- 
invlgorated  for  the  task  that  faces  you.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  new  chal- 
lenges we  confront — and  I  shall  discuss 
many  of  them  this  evening — we  must  be  re- 
sponsive, we  must  be  creative,  we  must 
deepen  and  broaden  the  great  National  Park 
Service  tradition.  I  think  that  if  we  meet 
the  new  challenges  successfully,  it  wlU  not 
be  because  we  ha{^en  to  have  executives  at 
the  top  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
who  are  unusually  interested  in  the  park 
idea  or  in  the  park  movement,  or  not  be- 
caiise  we  have  a  Director,  an  associate  direc- 
tor, or  others  in  the  top  of  the  bureaucracy 
at  Washington,  who  are  particularly  good  at 
handling  people,  or  are  especially  skillfuL 
The  success  or  failure  in  the  years  ahead  will 
depend,  as  they  have  in  the  pest,  on  your 
ability  to  be  a  loyal  team,  on  your  ability  to 
challenge  one  another  to  bring  out  the  best 
that  you  have.  And  I  think  that  the  men 
at  tlie  top  should  be  reqwnalve.  should  try 
to  inspire  where  they  oan.  and  the  men  be- 
low them  should  never  be  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide the  thrust  of  a  fresh  initiative  or  a 
freeh  idea. 

So  we  have  many  challenges,  and  the  task 
of  selecting  ovir  top  people,  as  I  have  said,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  them.  It  nuiy  be 
that  we  choose  wisely  or  badly.  One  will 
never  know.  Only  thue  oan  tell  about  those 
things,  but  we  must  select.  We  must  chooae. 
The  only  thing  we  can  ask  is  that  you  help 
us  make  the  choice  a  good  one.  because, 
really,  the  success  or  failure  of  any  Director 
rests  on  you  and  on  your  loyalty,  and  no 
one  knows  that  better  or  has  proved  It  bet- 
ter  than   Connie   Wlrth   hlmseU. 

So  I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  help 
make  this  choice  a  fine  one,  and  that  you 
will  help  George  Hartzog  take  his  place,  ss 
Connie  has  taken  his  place,  along  with  Hor- 
ace Albri^t  and  Steve  Mather  and  the 
others,  as  a  great  oonservatlonlst  and  a  great 
leader.  And  so  I  am  very  pleased  and  boo- 
ored  to  present  to  you  the  man  that  we  are 
app>ointing  as  the  new  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  George  Hartzog 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virsrinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  may  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  say  that  publication  of  the  Secretary's 
address  is  done  with  his  permission,  and 
that  previous  publication  of  Director 
Wirth's  letter  of  October  18.  1963.  to  the 
Secretary  was  with  permission  of  both. 

And  I  should  like  to  request  further 
unanimous  consent  for  publication  in  the 
RicoRo  at  this  time  a  self-explanatory 
United  Press  International  dispatch  of 
October  29,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

WasHnraroir. — Interior  Secretary  Udall 
flatly  denied  today  that  top  Department  offi- 
cials foroed  the  retirement  of  Conrad  L. 
Wlrth  as  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

Wirth's  decision  to  retire  was  his  own  and 
was  reached  long  before  the  announcement 
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la«t  wA,  DdjOl  laid  In  an  lnt«nrlew.  Tha 
SeereUry  nld  ha  waa  "appaUed"  at  reports 
tha  raaicnatlon  was  forced. 

Informanu  said  at  the  time  that  Wlrth 
real^ned  under  prearure,  pcu^ly  because  of 
a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  scold- 
ing the  Park  Service  for  Its  atutude  towsird 
research.  His  resignation  was  announced 
barely  13  hours  after  release  of  the  report 
criticising  Park  Service  research  for  an  al- 
leged lack  of  direction. 

The  report  said  the  agency  "has  suffered 
because  of  a  failure  to  recognize  distinctions 
between  research  and  administrative  deci- 
sionmaking." 

Before  the  report  was  released,  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary  J.  W.  Carver  criticised 
■ome  Park  Service  operations  In  a  speech. 

Then  a  few  days  after  Wlrth's  resignation, 
the  National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee charged  that  Wlrth  was  "purged  by 
the  Kennedy  administration."  The  commit- 
tee said  Wlrth  was  ousted  because  he  "Just 
managed  the  parks  with  efficiency,  dldnt  try 
to  expand  bureaucracy." 

UdaU  praised  Wlrth  as  an  "outstanding 
public  servant,"  who  ranks  "on  the  highest 
honor  rcrtl  of  those  •  •  •  who  have  done  the 
moat  to  preserve  a  rich  outdoor  legacy  for 
the  American  people." 

"Anything  that  Indicates  there  was  any 
unhapplness  (with  Wlrth)  by  myself  or  any- 
one In  the  Department  Is  unfair  and  im- 
true."  TTdall  said.  There  was  "no  pressure 
of  any  kind  or  any  dispute  within  the  Depart- 
ment," te  added. 

Udall  said  Wlrth  began  making  retirement 
plans  a  year  ago,  and  decided  last  Pebrxiary 
that  the  announcement  should  be  made  this 
month.  It  was  timed  for  a  recent  meeting 
of  Park  Service  officials  at  Tosemlte  National 
Park. 

"None  of  us  suggested  the  retirement,  he 
had  an  entirely  free  hand."  Udall  said.     It 
would  have  been  "line"  If  Wlrth.  now  «J4, 
had  wanted  to  remain  longer  In  his  post 
Udall  added. 

"I'm  saying  flatly  there  was  no  lack  of 
confidence  (In  Wlrth)  at  any  time  and  no 
crisis  over  policy,"  Udall  said. 

UdaU  said  Carver's  speech  was  "the  sort 
of  thing  you  do  within  the  family  as  Indicat- 
ing you  can  do  a  better  Job  In  some  fields." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suspect  few  people  have  observed  Con- 
nie Wirth  at  work  more  closely  than  I 
have,  and  from  personal  knowledge  and 
«>preclation.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  his 
retirement  the  Government  will  lose  an 
example  of  public  service  at  its  finest, 
and  the  Nation  forever  will  benefit  from 
his  constructive  contributions. 

Mr.  B4AN8PIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkah- 
SON  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  closed. 
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the  un<ler8tandinc  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  fioor? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 


\JB. 


POREION  POLICY  IN  THE 
WORLD  TODAY 


AMENDMENT  OP  POREION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  with 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  speech  en- 
titled "US.  Foreign  Policy  in  the  World 
Today,"  which  I  made  before  the  student 
assembly  of  Rocky  Mountain  College. 
Billings,  Mont.,  on  Thursday,  October  24. 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  POKCGN  POLICT  tN  THX  WOKLO  TOOAT 

(Address  by  Senator  ICnu  ManstizU),  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana.  Rocky  Moimtaln  College. 
BUllngs.  Mont.,  October  34.  1963) 
Thank  you  very  much  for  asking  me  to  be 
with  you  this  morning.  Your  Inviutlon  is 
deeply  appreciated.  It  has  provided  me  not 
only  with  an  occasion  to  come  home  to  the 
State  but  to  come  home  to  an  academic  set- 
ting. As  a  former  college  student  and  col- 
lege teacher  I  can  say  that  there  are  times 
when  I  sorely  miss  the  shelter  of  the  campus. 
That  is  especially  the  case  when  the  birds 
have  gone  south  and  the  only  things  fiylng 
In  Washington  are  wUd  poUtical  rumors  and 
political  brickbats. 

I  speak  of  the  campus  as  a  shelter  In  the 
sense  that  It  U  a  place  In  which  contempU- 
tlon  and  Ideas  are  encouraged.  I  certainly 
do  not  me<m  it  In  the  sense  of  a  realm  de- 
tached from  the  pressures  of  life.  I  know, 
as  you  know,  that  that  Is  no  longer  a  valid 
concept  of  college  life.  If  indeed  It  ever  was. 
It  certainly  has  not  been  true  at  least  since 
the  roar  of  the  twenties  gave  way  to  the 
whimper  of  the  depression-thirties  which  In 
turn  was  replaced  by  the  great  war  of  the 
forties  and  later,  by  the  cataclysms  of  the 
post-war  era  and  the  Himalayan  uncertain- 
ties— the  Immense  posslblllUes  for  himian 
advance  or  regression  which  have  become  ap- 
parent In  the  nuclear-space  age. 

In  thU  recent  history — all  of  It  within  tha 
living  memory  of  some  of  us  here — the  col- 
lege campus  has  not  bean  a  refuge  from  the 
storms  ot  life.  Nor  has  It  been  an  Island 
haven  high  above  the  surging  tides  of  our 
times.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  one  of 
these  storms  and  immersed  In  these  tides. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  and  Indeed  It  Is 
good  that  It  is  not  otherwise.  The  American 
coUege  U  Inseparable  from  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  It  Is  now,  as  never  before, 
the  principal  training  groimd  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation.  And  more  and  more  It 
has  come  to  play  an  Integrating  and  leaven- 
ing role  In  the  enlightenment  and  progress 
of  the  community  as  an  entity  in  Itself  and 
as  a  part  of  the  State,  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Indeed,  this  political  education  week  which 
you  have  designed  Is  very  much  an  evidence 
of  the  contemporary  role  of  the  coUege.  I 
congratulate  your  student  leaders  and  your 
faculty  not  only  for  sponsoring  this  under- 
taking but  also  for  the  breadth  of  the  theme 
which  you  have  selected. 

Whether  It  Is  realized  or  not,  foreign  policy 
In  the  world  today  Is  of  great  importance  not 
only  to  a  few  men  and  women  in  Washington 
but  to  every  InhablUnt  of  BUllngs,  of  Mon- 
tana and  of  the  United  States. 

For  foreign  policy  Is  a  national  way  of 
acting  and  reacting  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  may  I  say  there  are  many 
ways  In  which  Americans  as  Individuals 
would  act  and  react  for  the  Nation  If  the 
choice  were  to  fall  to  them  alone.  Some 
Americans  are  eager  to  live  In  this  world  and 
of  It.     Borne  wish  they  might  wake  up  in 


the  morning  and  discover  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  some  part  of  it  had  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Soma  think  we  can  do  Just  about  as  we 
plaaaa  In  the  world  and  some  think  we  can  do 
nothing.  Some  are  anxious  to  do  business 
with  other  countries.  Others  want  no  part 
of  some  or  all  of  them. 

Some  love  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  a  few  hate  them  and  many  neither 
hate  nor  love,  know  little  about  them  and 
have  not  the  time  nor  Inclination  to  learn. 
AU  of  these  attitudes  and  many  others  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  perfectly 
valid  Insofar  as  the  individuals  who  hold 
them  are  concerned.  Americans  are  free,  and 
properly  so,  to  react  as  they  see  fit — to  have 
their  personalized  foreign  policy  so  to 
speak — and  to  make  no  bones  about  It. 

Tet  the  fact  remains  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  on  this  planet  with  other  nations, 
and  someone  has  got  to  decide  and  to  speak 
and  act  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Whether 
we  wUl  It  or  not  there  Is  a  constant  action 
and  reaction  among  nations  which  affects 
this  Nation  for  better  or  for  worse.  And  out 
of  the  myriad  of  possible  American  atti- 
tudes— aU  the  way  from  outright  hostility  to 
Indiscriminate  love  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
all  the  way  from  a  sense  of  Inferiority  to  a 
delusion  of  grandeur,  all  the  way  from  doing 
nothing  to  doing  everything — out  of  all  these 
possible  attitudes  there  must  be  distilled 
policies,  foreign  policies  which,  in  effect,  de- 
termine and  govern  our  approach  as  a  nation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  these  policies  are  at  any  given  time 
will  have  an  Immense  meaning  for  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  every  American.  If 
they  are  effective  policies  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  gains  by  them.  If  they  are  Ineffective 
policies  the  Nation  as  a  whole  sxiflers  from 
them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Individual 
Americans  may  find  certain  effective  policies 
in  a  national  sense' bad,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Nor,  Indeed,  is  it  to  say  that  Individ- 
ual Americans  may  Judge  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons Ineffective  national  policies  to  be  good. 
The  Presidency  and,  to  the  extent  that  It 
is  Involved,  the  Congress,  are  the  political  In- 
stitutions which  delineate,  by  word  and  ac- 
tion, the  overall  foreign  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Presidency  and  the  Congress  are 
popularly  responsive  political  mechanisms, 
and  conflicting  attitudes  and  viewpoints,  and 
pressures  within  the  Nation  constantly  press 
In  upon  both.  Popular  Influences  cannot 
and  must  never  be  igncx-ed  In  a  reiM-esenta- 
tlve  government.  And  yet,  somehow,  a  re- 
sponsible course  of  policy  must  be  steered 
through  these  multiple  popular  Influences — 
a  course  which  safeguards  the  general  In- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

Clecu-ly,  our  policy  must  possess  continuity. 
But  lU  appUcatlon  must  take  account  of 
events  which  in  today's  world  can  develop 
and  change  coxirse  with  remarkable  speed. 
It  is  apparent  that  American  foreign  policy 
has  the  essential  quality  of  continuity. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  society  of  Independent  nations  In 
a  world  free  from  aggression,  hence  warfare. 
In  piuvulng  this  policy,  the  United  SUtes 
has  fought,  as  In  Korea,  and  has  often  enter- 
tained the  risk  of  further  fighting  in  order 
to  assure  the  continued  independence  of 
friendly  societlee  and  the  integrity  of  Its  own 
basic  national  Interests. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  provided 
economic  and  military  assistance  designed 
to  strengthen  Independent  countries  and  en- 
able their  peoples  gradually  to  evolve  soci- 
eties that  may  one  day  suit  their  own  high- 
est Interests. 

The  United  States  has  supported  Interna- 
tional organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  which  are  designed  to  promote  peace 
and  the  Integrity  of  nations. 

The  United  NaticMis  has  been  In  existence 
as  an  organization  for  17  years.    Soma  will 
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look  back  over  the  years  and  rediscover  that 
there  is  much  In  its  record  to  applaud. 
Others  will  do  the  same  and  convince  them- 
selves that  the  organization  has  done  little 
of  value  and.  Indeed,  has  become  a  kind  of 
menace  to  this  Nation. 

But  there  are  countless  Americans  in  this 
State  and  In  the  Nation  who  seek  neither  to 
prove  that  the  United  Nations  Is  all  good  or 
all  bad.  The  only  concern  which  they  have 
is  that  the  UJf.  make  a  contribution  to 
peace  and  to  International  decency.  These 
Americans  have  not  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  this  Nation — all  nations — walk  a 
tightrope  stretched  across  the  bottomless  pit 
of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  war.  These  Amer- 
icans recognize  that  the  tightrope  sways 
violently  with  every  wind  of  conflict — 
whether  It  blows  In  Asia.  In  Africa,  In  the 
Middle  East,  or  elsewhere. 

These  Americans  will  not  dismiss  as  use- 
less or  worse,  any  rational  attempt  to  temper 
these  winds  of  conflict.  They  will  not  con- 
sign to  the  waste  heap  of  history  an  organi- 
sation which  has  helped  to  do  that  In  the 
deserts  of  the  Middle  Bast,  and  In  the  high 
mountains  of  Kashmir  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  These  Americans  will  not  make 
light  of  the  sacrlfloe  of  the  life  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  a  great  and  decent  human  being 
who  raised  the  barrier  oif  the  XJH.  against  the 
hurricane  of  hate  In  the  Congo. 

Nor  will  thaaa  Americans  dismiss  as  use- 
less or  dangerous  to  this  Nation  the  work 
which  the  United  Nations  has  done  In  mar- 
aballng  an  International  effort  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  otherwise  help  children  In  need 
wherever  they  may  be,  the  work  to  eradicate 
tha  scourge  of  diseases  such  as  malaria  In 
forgotten  corners  of  the  world,  to  teach  the 
unenlightened  how  to  farm  better  and  to 
develop  community  skills  and  habits  which 
may  lead  them  out  of  the  morass  of  a  crush- 
ing poverty  and  a  superstitioiis  ignorance. 

These  American  will  not  condemn  an  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  is  to  build  bridges 
of  peace  and  understanding  among  nations 
where  too  few  exist,  whose  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
mote a  less  cruel  and  mora  decant  life  for 
men,  women,  and  children  throughout  tha 
world. 

We  may  deplore  the  inadequacies  of  tha 
UJf.  Wa  may  criticize  what  are  sometimes 
meddlesome  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Im- 
mature member  governments.  We  may  de- 
Dounca  the  IrrespoaslbUlty  which  leads  some 
nations  to  vote  grandiose  United  Nations 
action  In  some  situation  or  other  and  then 
leave  by  tha  nearest  exit  when  tha  price  of 
the  action  is  announced  in  the  Assembly. 
We  may  be  dismayed  by  the  moral  preach- 
ments of  certain  nations  which  do  not  ac- 
cord with  their  national  practices. 

It  is  proper  that  we  deplore,  criticize,  and 
denounce  when  these  expressions  are  re- 
quired. Spades  are  spades  and  should  be  so 
called.  In  the  UJf.  or  anywhere  else.  But 
in  calling  them — and  I  have  done  my  share 
along  with  Arthur  Lamey  of  BUllngs.  as  a 
U.S.  delegate  on  two  occasions  to  tha  UJf. 
General  Assembly  and  in  tha  Congress — I 
do  not  believe  our  purpose  ought  to  be  to 
destroy  but  rather  to  Improve.  Mature 
Americans  can  recognize  the  significant  con- 
tribution of  tha  organization  to  the  world, 
and  to  this  Nation  u  a  part  of  It,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the  contri- 
bution Is  far  from  enough. 

Every  day.  so  far  as  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned. Is  United  Statca  Day.  Bach  of  vis 
In  our  own  way  might  very  wall  by  our  ac- 
tions and  words,  366  days  a  year,  rededlcata 
ourselves  to  the  praaervatlon  and  enhance- 
ment Of  all  that  this  NaUon  means  to  us  and 
all  that  It  stands  for  In  tha  history  of  man- 
kind. And.  may  I  say  that  I  can  sea  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  and  love  which 
we  have  for  our  country  In  giving  recogni- 
tion and  careful  attention  once  a  year  to 
a  principal  Institution  through  which  this 
Nation  and  all  nations,  if  they  have  the  will 


as  well  as  tha  words,  may  find  tha  dU&cult 
way  to  a  decent  understanding  and  muttial 
resi>ect  among  the  world's  i>eoples  and  to  a 
durable  paaoe. 

In  seeking  Its  national  objectives  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  has  turned  away 
from  Che  path  of  territorial  conquest  or 
domination  of  others.  Nor  has  the  United 
States  sought  to  Inthnldate  with  nuclear 
superiority.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  tried 
consistently  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  develop  some  form  of  International  con- 
trol over  this  new  and  Immense  source  of 
power. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  curb  the  hazard  of  nucle- 
ar fallout,  to  say  nothing  of  tha  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  by  securing  a  treaty  to  limit 
nuclear  testing.  Such  an  agreement  has  now 
been  reached  under  a  Democratic  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress.  But  the  treaty 
Itself  Is  beyond  parties.  Indeed.  It  reflects 
the  continuity  of  our  policy.  It  Is  cast  In 
the  mold  of  International  agreement  on  con- 
trol which  was  the  first  concept  of  nuclear 
pxollcy  designed  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
Democratic  President  and  a  BepubUcan 
Congress.  And.  In  specific  elements,  the 
treaty  adheres  to  a  pattern  first  set  forth  un- 
der the  Republican  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  1958  at  a  time  when  the 
Democratic  Party  was  In  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  teat  ban  treaty  reflects  tha  continuity 
of  policy,  and  Its  history  also  Uliistrataa  sonoa 
of  tha  difficulties  which  baeat  tha  Praal- 
dent — any  President — In  seeking  to  main- 
tain this  continuity.  In  a  society  as  dy- 
namic as  our  own,  there  is  an  understand- 
able Impatience  with  the  static  quality 
that  sometimes  characterizes  critical  areas 
of  our  foreign  policy.  May  I  say  In  all 
frankness  that  I  have  on  occasion  shared 
that  Impatience.  Tears  of  continuous  and 
repetitious  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
test  ban  discouraged  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans and  fostered  a  sense  of  frustration.  Yet 
because  the  President  was  persistent  and 
because,  in  the  end.  Um  Senate  by  a  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  both  partlaa  saw 
value  In  the  treaty  for  the  NaUon  we  now 
have  an  agreement  wiilch,  hc^>afvaiy,  will 
put  an  end  to  one  type  of  unnecessary  con- 
tamination of  tha  earth's  environment  in 
which  we  must  all  live.  At  the  same  time 
by  this  treaty  we  may  weU  have  taken  a 
small  but  firm  first  step  away  from  tha  great 
peril  of  nuclear  war. 

A  similar  sense  of  frustration  and  im- 
patience shapes  tha  attitude  of  many  Ameri- 
cans toward  foreign  aid  programs,  and. 
again.  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  impatience 
which  I  have  shared.  If  one  has  some  first- 
hand experience  of  these  programs,  it  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  motion 
and  aimless ness  and  presumptuousness  In 
the  administration  of  this  elen^nt  of  policy. 
These  characteristics  have  been  there  for 
many  years  and  despite  vigorous  efforts  at 
the  present  time  to  curb  them.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  these  faulu  persist  to  £ome 
degree.  But  may  I  suggest  that  If  you  would 
evaluate  this  program  properly  it  must  be 
placed  In  a  broader  context  than  that  of  Un- 
perfect  concept  or  Inadequate  administra- 
tion. What,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves, 
would  be  the  complexion  of  world  politics 
today  without  this  great  effort  in  the  past 
and  Its  continuance? 

History  seldom  revecOs  its  alternatlvaa  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  precision  tha 
coxintries  which  nuk.y  ixava  been  fpared  col- 
lapse and  a  loss  of  their  Independence  be- 
cause they  have  received  American  assist- 
ance. We  do  not  know  what  the  political 
complexion  of  Western  Europe  would  be  to- 
day If  Its  war-ravaged  societies  had  not  re- 
ceived aid.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
Marshall  plan  was  a  brilliant  suocaes  In  pre- 
serving the  opportunity  for  freedom  to  re- 


store Itself  in  that  region  after  the  war. 
We  do  not  Icnow  what  would  have  happened 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  absence  of  the 
Initiative  taken  by  President  Tniman  when 
he  decided  to  assist  these  countries  in  1947: 
but  we  do  know  that  each  has  maintained 
its  Independence;  each  has  progressed,  re- 
markably so  in  the  case  of  Greece  whose 
national  Integrity  was  seriously  threatened 
scarcely  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

We  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  India  if  we  iutd  failed  to  provide 
support  to  that  coimtry.  We  do  know  that 
strong  centrifugal  forces  in  India  have  al- 
ways posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  continued 
cohesion  of  Asia's  largest  Bepubllc.  And  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume,  too,  on  the  basis  of 
history  that  without  aid  from  abroad  there 
would  tiave  been  a  series  of  mass  famines, 
with  great  political  upheavals  In  their  wake. 
In  Vietnam,  where  the  problems  have  for 
many  reasons  been  especially  difficult.  I 
think  there  is  Uttie  quesUon  that  without 
American  support  at  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  the  entire  Iiuiochlna  peninsula 
would  have  been  propeUed  into  the  Chinese 
Conununist  orbit.  In  consequence,  the  pos- 
sibility for  satisfactory  relations  with  Asia, 
already  sharply  curtailed  by  events  in  China 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  would  have  suf- 
fered another  major  blow. 

To  say  tiiat  there  are  no  qiiick  and  easy 
solutions  to  our  problems  is  a  commonplace. 
Yet  even  so  fundamental  and  obvious  a  truth 
as  this  is  not  readily  accepted  by  many  of 
the  people  of  a  far  flung,  rich  and  vibrant 
democracy.  There  is  ever  present  the  tend- 
ency to  see  world  problems  in  a  simple  black 
and  white  pattern  and  solutions  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  due  in  major  part  to  the  In- 
fiuenca  of  the  stmg^  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  struggle  that  has  given  world  poli- 
tics a  bipolar  look,  If  not  a  bipolar  diar- 
acter. 

The  role  of  tha  United  SUtes  in  this 
struggle  is  to  maintain  ths  freedom  of  the 
United  States  which  in  this  day  and  ag«  is. 
perforce,  alined  with  Mm  malntananea  of 
an  international  environment  in  which  the 
concept  of  human  freedom  remains  a  vital 
and  powerful  factor.  This  is  a  continuing 
undertaking  and,  at  tlmas,  a  highly  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  one.  Some  aspects  of 
this  undertaking  appear  irrelevant  to  tha 
central  struggle  against  totalitarianism. 
And  the  absenoa  at.  dlsosmlble  results  at 
partlcxilar  points  oi  tanslon  tends  to  dis- 
turb us  aU.  Berlin.  Laos.  Vietnam,  nuclear 
rivalry,  Cuba,  and  others  which  will  occur 
to  you  are  qtaastions  that  have  taxed  our 
patience  and  our  resources  for  years  and 
tha  snd  is  not  yet  in  sight  at  any  of  them. 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  tMtfic  poUcy  has  a  cumulative 
effect.  It  builds  pressures,  i^iich  every  so 
often  leads  to  some  development  that  both 
strengthens  and  dramatizes  our  basic  policy, 
thus  making  it  more  understandable  to  our 
own  citizens  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

■me  Cuban  crisis  last  year,  and  ths  Berlin 
crisis  the  year  t>efore.  for  example,  were  such 
developments.  The  Soviet  Union  chose  to 
test  American  policy  on  Berlin  and  Cuba. 
As  a  result  there  was  a  series  of  harassing 
gestures  at  Berlin  during  the  stunmer  and 
fall  of  1961.  These  failed,  however,  to  move 
the  United  SUtes  from  its  policy  of  no 
change  In  that  city  and  no  German  solution 
under  duress. 

In  Cuba  last  year,  the  Soviet  Union  iniro- 
ducad  offenalve  mlsalles,  then  withdraw  toem 
In  the  face  ot  UB.  eountermeasurea.  This 
was  ons  of  those  events  which  souMtlmes 
alters  sharply  the  pattern  of  the  main  cur- 
rent of  international  relations.  Both  tha 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  lx>tto(nIees  pit  of  nuclear 
war  in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1963.  And  tha 
rest  of  tha  world  swayed  with  them  on  tlta 
rim  at  the  abyss.  That  rendesvoos  with 
mass  extinction  which  was  not  kept  may  well 
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have  altered  the  basic  nature  of  tbe  tensions 
which  had  led  to  it. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  adversary  Is 
now  less  committed  to  Its  expansionist  poli- 
cies than  before  the  Cuban  crisis.  What  Is 
suggested  is  that  the  world  knows  now — with 
a  new  and  grim  Intimacy  what  It  has  always 
known  from  a  distance — the  overwhelming 
coet  which  nuclear  war  would  represent  to 
civilization  and  the  folly  of  not  considering 
It  fully  In  the  calculations  of  the  policies  of 
any  nation.  What  is  suggested,  too.  Is  that 
American  policy,  often  misunderstood  by 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Is  now  more  compre- 
hensible to  both.  These  are  dividends  of 
very  great  Importance. 

A  question  frequently  asked  In  Washington 
during  the  ptist  summer  concerned  the  shift 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  position  on  a  limited 
nuclear  test  ban.  In  short,  why  did  the 
Soviet  Union  abruptly  decide  to  accept  the 
U5.  position,  which  for  years  it  had  re- 
jected? As  with  any  analysis  of  Soviet 
motives,  the  explanation  In  this  case  is 
necessarily  speculative.  However,  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  a  number  of  related  fac- 
tors produced  the  shift  in  Soviet  policy.  The 
Cubcm  missile  crisis,  as  I  have  noted,  had  a 
most  sobering  effect. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  rift,  about  vrtiich  so  much 
has  been  written,  certainly  played  a  role  in 
the  Soviet  decision.  I  have  long  felt  that 
this  quarrel  in  major  pcu-t  was  inevitable  In 
the  light  of  the  historic  conflict  at  Interests 
between  China  and  Russia  along  the  inner 
borders  of  the  Asian  mainland.  The  rtft  also 
arlsaa  from  a  difference  between  commu- 
nism's two  great  powers  over  the  means  to 
be  reached  In  attaining  their  ends.  The  So- 
viet Union  seeks  to  avoid  a  general  war  and 
to  oonsoUdate  Its  position  at  home  and  In 
Eastern  Burope.  China  is  still  In  a  revolu- 
tionary thralldom  compounded  of  militant 
nationalism,  racism  and  ideological  arro- 
gance. It  has  been  estranged  from  a  great 
part  of  the  world  by  the  policies  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  has 
felt  the  need  of  some  tangible  expression  of 
Its  policy  of  coexistence  which  would  arouse 
popular  support  In  Russia  and  Eastern 
E\irope  and  lead  to  a  further  dampening  of 
the  Chlneee  thralldom. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Union  shares  our  concern 
with  the  problem  of  nuclear  fallout.  This 
Insidious  phenomenon  has  already  done  no- 
ticeable health  and  genetic  damage  to  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries  and  others  and 
could  do  a  great  deal  more  If  international 
anarchy  were  to  persist  In  nuclear  testing. 
There  ts,  too,  a  cootunon  Interest  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  solving  the  problem  of  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  The  test  ban 
treaty  does  not  guarantee  that  other  na- 
tions will  forego  development  of  these 
weapons.  However,  leaving  aside  Prance 
(already  a  nuclear  power)  and  China,  the 
treaty  has  been  signed  by  about  100  nations 
Including  every  country  which  appears  to 
have  the  human  and  material  resources  that 
would  permit  development  of  these  weapons 
over  the  next  several  years. 

The  struggle  goes  on  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  as  I  have  already  Indicated,  the 
tone  may  well  be  changing  to  some  degree. 
The  sale  of  American  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  those  meastires  which  by 
serving  the  Interests  of  both  parties  In  a 
very  direct  way  may  contribute,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  objective  at  a  durable  peace. 
The  Soviet  Union  needs  grain  because  of 
crop  failures.  It  had  the  choice  of  buying 
directly  from  the  United  States  or  arranging 
to  obtain  American  grain,  or  the  flour 
therefrom,  from  third  countries.  The  fact 
is  that  they  could  have  obtained  it.  The 
fact  is  that  U.S.  grain  has  gone  to  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  past  and  continued  to  go 
either  as  grain  or  in  the  form  of  flour  by 
way  of  middleman  countries  such  as  West 


Germany  and  others  who  from  time  to  time 
take  it  upon  theniselves  to  preach  to  us 
against  the  evils  of  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  Indeed,  West  Germany  does  an 
annual  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  alone 
which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  our  trade 
with  all  of  the  Cooununlst  countries  in  the 
world. 

By  dealing  directly  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Instead  of  through  the  middlemen  of  West- 
em  Burope,  the  United  States  will  realize 
exchange  earnings  from  a  large  sale  of  grain. 
This  will  beneflt  our  deficit  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  precisely  that  much.  It  will,  of 
course,  greatly  help  our  wheat-producing 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  affect  bene- 
ficially all  taxpayers  who  now  bear  the 
burden  of  storage  costs  for  wheat  stocks  far 
in  excess  of  any  reasonable  need  for  our  own 
consumption. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  tendency  to  become 
Impatient  and  insistent  on  solutions  to 
problems  that  can  only  be  settled  over  the 
space  of  many  years.  I  should  also  take  note 
of  the  tendency  of  some  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  any  easing  of  cold  war  ten- 
sions and  to  sense  the  tantalizing  Image  of  a 
stable  peace  Just  around  the  next  bend. 

Between  these  two  tendencies,  a  more  real- 
istic approach  I  think  would  be  to  observe 
that  the  nature  of  present  world  tension  is 
not  static  and  immutable.  Rather  it  changes 
as  events  cause  the  powers — including  this 
Nation — to  adjust  their  policies  to  changed 
conditions  and  new  requirements.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  the  Soviet  Union  whose  policies  are 
undergoing  moet  significant  shifts.  It  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  which  ac- 
cepted the  American  position  on  the  limited 
test  ban  question,  not  the  other  way  around. 
It  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  approached 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  wheat. 

These  changes  reflect  credit  on  the 
strength  and  continuity  of  the  fundamental 
policy  we  have  pursued  since  the  early  post- 
World  War  n  days  under  administrations  of 
both  parties.  As  such,  they  should  encour- 
age Americans  to  support  efforts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  still  greater  prog- 
ress toward  our  national  objectives.  This 
will  mean  resisting  the  tendencies  to  self- 
defeating  impatience  and  frustrations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Uiuaary  optimism  on  the 
other. 

The  direct  antipathies  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  constitute 
only  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  UJB.  policy 
In  the  world  today.  Difficulties  are  arising 
in  connection  with  the  key  Atlantic  Alliance. 
The  United  States  assists  India  and  Pakistan 
and  the  effect  of  this  assistance  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  inability  of  theee  countries 
to  compromise  the  differences,  particularly 
over  Kashmir,  that  so  enobitter  their 
relations. 

There  are  other  outstanding  international 
disputes  which  serve  to  deetabiliw  some 
parts  of  the  world  and  to  frustrate  programs 
of  economic  and  social  development.  The 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  one  of  these,  and  like 
the  Kashmir  issue,  is  one  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  for 
many  years.  Such  problems  exist  In  vir- 
tually all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  there  Is  the  clvU  war  In  Yemen. 
In  the  North  African  Magreb  there  Is  the 
grave  border  conflict  between  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  In  Africa,  there  is  the  Congo  and 
Angola,  with  problems  In  South  Africa  and 
possibly  the  Rhodesias  lying  ahead.  In 
southeast  Asia,  there  is  the  complex  struggle 
surrounding  the  birth  of  the  new  state  of 
Malaysia.  And,  of  course,  there  are  Laos  and 
Vietnam.  In  Latin  America,  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  ab- 
sorb energies  from  both  North  and  South 
America  for  many  years  and  even  then  the 
ultimate  outcome  is  by  no  means  clear. 

There  are  few  rational  alternatives  for 
American  policy.  The  overriding  objective 
of  promoting  the  security  and  well-being  of 


the  United  States  amounts  to  a  continuing 
effort  Involving  Just  about  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  thought  that  I  should  like  to  leave 
with  you  during  this  political  education 
week  is  one  of  a  hope  for  continued  progress 
toward  a  world  of  stable  peace  and  freedom 
in  which  our  own  peace  and  freedom  will  be 
unassailable.  Yet  this  hope  must  be  tem- 
pered by  an  awareness  that  the  future  is  al- 
ways uncertain  and  difficult.  Of  this,  there 
is  no  doubt. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  time  is 
on  our  side,  provided  we  use  it  wisely.  The 
years  ahead  will  present  a  wide  range  of  op- 
portunities together  with  a  normal  comple- 
ment of  setbacks  and  mistakes.  Our  great- 
ness as  a  nation  in  this  period  will  be  meas- 
ured by  our  ability  to  catch  some  of  the 
fresh  breezes  that  history  will  offer  and  thus 
give  greater  momentum  to  our  purposes. 
This  ability  will  derive  largely  from  the  Pres- 
ident but  its  exercise  will  depend  primarily 
on  the  understanding  support  of  an  In- 
formed citizenry.  It  Is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  heartily  applaud  your  political  educa- 
tion week  and  express  once  again  my  great 
satisfaction  that  it  is  taking  place  In  this 
city  and  in  this  State  and  my  gratitude  for 
yo\ur  kindness  in  Inviting  me  to  participate. 
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COMPROMISE  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  speech  entitled  "Com- 
promise in  a  Democracy,"  which  I  made 
before  the  Montana  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Missoula,  Mont.,  October  25,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

COMFKOMISS    IN    A    DUCOCaACT 

(Speech  by  Senator  Mikk  Mansviki.o,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  before  the  convention  of 
the  Montana  Education  Association,  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  October  26, 1963) 

It  is  with  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
meet  with  you  today.  I  have  enjoyed  a  long 
affinity  with  the  Montana  BducaUon  Associa- 
tion, as  a  teacher  in  fact,  and  in  retrospect 
over  the  years. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak,  today,  several 
topics  were  suggested.  The  one  entitled 
"Compromise  In  a  Democracy."  caught  my  at- 
tention at  once.  That  Is  not  strange,  since 
the  word  "compromise"  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  the  word  "politics." 

An  overworked,  but  nevertheless  accurate 
phrase  states  that  politics  is  the  art  of  com- 
promise, or  "the  art  of  things  possible"  as 
Count  Cavour  put  it  a  century  ago.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  those  who  view  both 
"compromise"  and  "politics"  as  equally 
noxious  terms.  But  if  that  view  had  pre- 
dominated In  our  history,  this  Nation  would 
not  have  known  an  orderly  evolution.  In- 
deed, without  the  constant  exercise  of  com- 
promise, a  popularly  responsive  and  respon- 
sible government  such  as  we  know  could  not 
exist. 

We  have  learned,  through  experience,  that 
compromise  is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  a 
government  by  consent.  The  history  of  our 
own  State  is  a  good  example.  The  tradition 
of  our  early  years,  as  you  well  know,  is  ac- 
cented with  violence.  Many  of  our  pioneers 
were  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  our  early 
history  reflects  some  of  the  vindictive  after- 
math of  that  conflict.  Vigilante  law  and  the 
quick  draw,%ot  compromise  and  due  process, 
were  an  early  and  accepted  way  of  dealing 
with  differences.  In  honesty,  however.  I 
suspect  that  the  actual  casualties  which  re- 
sxilted  from  this  approach  in  all  the  early 
years  of  the  State's  settlement  do  not  equal 
the  current  output  of  death  by  violence  In 
a  week  of  TV  westerns. 


We  have  come  some  distance  since  those 
early  days.  Officeholders,  today,  are  no 
longer  removed  by  hanging  but  rather  by 
the  more  refined — and,  presumably,  less 
painful — process  of  the  ballot.  I,  i}erson- 
ally  and  understandably  regard  this  as  a 
great  achievement. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  transition  has  been 
the  general  recognition  that  an  orderly  so- 
ciety Is  Inconceivable  In  the  absence  of  the 
will  to  compromise.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
defend  those  instances  in  which  compro- 
mise represents  an  abuse  of  public  power  and 
a  violation  of  public  trust.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  view  which  tends  to  bold  compro- 
mise in  contempt  is  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  this 
view  is  applied  in  local  setting.  In  State  or 
National  (Milltlcs  or.  Indeed,  to  International 
problems.  For  It  Is  but  one  step  from  the 
disdain  of  compromise  to  the  application  of 
the  opprobrium  of  appeasement  or  "sell- 
out" to  all  who  practice  this  essential  art 
of  political — indeed  at  all — human  relations. 
And  to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  efforts  to 
solve  by  compromise,  problems  which  defy 
the  simple  solution  is  to  Invite  chaos.  And 
with  it,  would  only  come  a  return  to  the 
law  of  the  vigilante  and  the  quick  draw — 
this.  In  a  world  in  which  one  quick  draw  in 
the  final  analysis  may  be  the  last. 

If  there  Is  anything  which  I  have  learned 
In  more  than  2  decades  in  Congress.  It  Is 
that  Issues  which  have  only  two  sides — and 
which  can  be  disposed  of  largely  on  the  basis 
of  all  right  or  all  wrong — are  for  the  most 
part  either  unimportant,  old  and  settled 
matters  or  rarely,  new  questions  which,  not 
Infrequently,  have  tragic  Implications.  The 
declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, was  passed  In  less  than  a  day  and  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  was  a  clear-cut  Issue  but  It 
was  also  a  tragic  Issue. 

In  Congress,  today,  most  defense  measures 
are  also  passed  by  nearly  unanimous  vote. 
The  necessity  for  them  is  clear-cut  and  long 
established  and  remains  essentially  un- 
changed in  the  absence  of  significant 
Change  in  the  world  situation.  In  every 
Congress,  of  course,  we  also  pass  many  minor 
bills  unanimously.  But  for  the  most  part, 
they  Involve  the  relief  of  a  single  citizen 
who  In  some  way  or  other  has  suffered  some 
obvious  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  other  matters  of  very  limited 
Implication. 

But  with  respect  to  significant  new  Issues, 
quick  and  unanimous  agreement  is  unxisual. 
There  are  Just  too  many  millions  of  iffersons 
in  this  country,  too  many  groups  and  sub- 
groups, whose  interests  are  affected  by  the 
passage  of  legislation.  Here  are  some  of  the 
more  obvious  divisions  within  our  society. 

There  are  10  distinct  geographic  divisions 
and  countless  subdivisions  in  the  United 
States,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  problems 
and  Interests. 

The  last  census  showed  125  million  people 
living  In  urban  areas  and  54  million  in  rural 
areas.  The  former  stress  that  the  Govern- 
ment's resources  and  energies  should  be  dl- 
Mficted  toward  cleaning  up  slums,  improving 
^^ass  transportation  systems  and  a  thousand 
other  worthwhile  goals.  The  latter  call  for 
greater  Investment  in  conservation,  more 
emphasis  on  strengthening  the  agricultural 
and  livestock  industries  and  so  forth. 

Over  20  million  Negroes  and  numerous 
whites  of  almost  every  religious  denomina- 
tion ask  for  equality  of  treatment  for  all 
Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  and  demand 
that  It  be  given  today.  Other  millions  re- 
sist this  effort  and  urge.  In  effect,  there  be 
a  slowdown  In  the  process  of  applying  with 
greater  equity  the  promise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  all  citizens. 

There  are  more  than  18  million  persons 
over  66  years  of  age.  many  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing out  their  final  years  In  poverty  and  fear 
of   financially    catastrophic   sickness.    They 


ask  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  consider  their 
past  contributions.  If  not  the  future  to  which 
we  are  all  headed,  by  providing  a  self-respect- 
ing and  adequate  system  of  insurance  against 
the  major  financial  hazards.  Yet  there  are 
some — and  I  would  hope  not  too  many 
Americans — ^who  would  begrudge  any  such 
system  to  older  citizens  especially  If  it  is 
under  the  general  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  how,  otherwise,  it  might 
be  adequately  provided  Is  not  made  clear. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum, 
there  are  some  70  mUllon  persons  under  the 
age  of  20.  Their  needs.  If  we  are  to  look  to 
a  stable  national  future,  Include  adequate 
access  to  higher  education,  commensurate 
with  ability.  They  Include  in  many  parts 
of  the  Nation  sufficient  classrooms  and  teach- 
ers at  all  levels  of  education.  And  they  In- 
clude action  to  open  up  Jobs,  to  end  Ill-ad- 
vised or  avoidable  school  dropouts,  and  to 
develop  a  sound,  well-rounded  national  ap- 
proach to  the  mounting  delinquency  prob- 
lems of  our  young  people.  And  no  one  knows 
better  than  educators  that  the  term  "Juvenile 
delinquency"  covers  a  complex  multitude  of 
factors  which  will  not  be  dispelled  simply 
because  we  have  assigned  them  this  glib 
name  and  then  wrung  our  hands  and  de- 
plored the  name. 

There  Is,  too,  as  still  another  aspect  of  our 
national  diversity,  the  endless  confilct  of 
industrial  Interests  as  among  themselves 
and  with  agricultural  Interests.  Poultry 
raisers  In  Georgia  and  beef  producers  In 
Montana  and  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, Including  me,  watch  with  growing  con- 
cern the  rising  Imports  of  their  products 
Into  the  United  States.  Detroit  workers  who 
owe  their  living  In  part  to  the  export  of 
automotive  parts  fear  that  tariffs  which  we 
Impose  will  bring  retaliation  against  them. 

The  Government  sustains  prices  for  raw 
cotton  production  In  order  to  help  one  set 
of  farmers.  The  cotton  is  disposed  of  at 
bargain  terms  abroad  In  order  to  keep  the 
stockpUes  from  mounting  too  high.  The 
bargain-term  cotton  Is  manufactured  Into 
various  textUes  abroad  and  when  some  of 
these  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  we 
face  the  complaints  of  our  own  textile  pro- 
ducers In  New  England,  or.  Indeed,  In  the 
same  States  where  the  cotton  Is  grown.  And 
so  It  goes  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  deal 
with  these  Inconsistencies  while  at  the  same 
time,  through  compromise,  we  seek  to  strike 
some  measvu-e  of  equity  for  all  parts  of  the 
land  and  for  all  groups  in  the  economy. 

In  the  political  arena,  the  monopoly  by 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  leads  some 
to  suppose  that  there  are  only  two  well- 
defined  parties  in  the  Nation.  But  there 
are  other  political  and  quasi-political  bodies 
competing  for  public  acceptance  and  there 
are  repeated  divisions  and  allnements  within 
each  party.  It  is  significant,  for  example, 
that  in  the  vote  In  the  Senate  on  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  25  Re- 
publicans Joined  55  Democrats  in  support 
of  the  treaty  while  only  8  Republicans 
Joined  11  Democrats  in  opposition. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
land  cannot  but  be  amazed  by  the  tre- 
mendous vitality  In  its  diversity.  This 
quality  contributes  nauch  to  our  strength 
and  our  greatness.  At  the  same  time  It  Is 
a  major  source  of  the  need  for  compromise. 
All  of  the  diverse  Interests  must  somehow 
be  contained  within  a  broader  concept  of 
national  interest.  For,  in  the  last  analysis 
there  is  no  future  for  agriculture  in  this 
Nation  unless  there  Is  also  a  future  for  in- 
dustry and  the  reverse  Is  true.  There  Is  no 
future  lor  Protestants  unless  there  Is  also 
a  future  for  Catholics.  Jews  and  others  and 
the  reverse  Is  true.  There  Is  no  future  for 
the  Negro  if  there  is  not  also  a  future  for 
the  white  and  the  reverse  Is  true.  There 
Is  no  futxire  for  Montana  if  there  is  not  also 
a  future  for  the  other  States  and  the  re- 


verse is  true.  In  short,  the  diversities  of 
interest  must  In  some  way  find,  through 
compromise  and  mutual  restraint,  a  com- 
mon meeting  place  In  the  national  Interest 
and  a  conunon  hope  In  the  Nation's  future. 
Unless  they  do  so  the  Inamense  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  whole  may  be  exhausted 
In  the  bitter  schisms  of  the  parts. 

This  Nation  has  grown  great  and  is  great. 
In  short,  precisely  because  we  have  learned 
the  art  of  compromise.  It  has  given  us  a 
powerful  unity  which  underglrds  our  posi- 
tion as  a  nation  In  the  world  and  provides 
stable  progress  at  home.  Throughout  om: 
history,  only  the  Civil  War  yields  an  example 
of  the  overwhelming  and  devastating  rejec- 
tion of  the  process  of  compromise.  That  one 
exception  came  when  the  passion  of  various 
groups  for  their  own  point  of  view  grew  so 
overweening  as  to  foreclose  rational  recon- 
ciliation among  them.  And  even  today,  we 
are  haunted  by  this  falliu-e  of  a  centxiry  ago. 
Problems  which  might  otherwise  have  long 
since  been  resolved  are  still  with  us.  And 
we  have  still  a  difficult  way  to  go  before  the 
racial  and  sectional  fears  and  suspicions  and 
misunderstandings — the  grim  heritage  of 
that  one  great  falliu-e — are  finally  laid  to 
rest,  as  one  day  they  wlU  be. 

We  would  do  well  to  consider  some  of  the 
factors  which  complicate  the  art  of  mutual 
accommodation  and  make  more  difficult  the 
tasks  of  this  Nation.  There  are  two  which 
stand  out  and  which  have  a  special  urgency 
for  us  today.  I  have  touched  upon  one  of 
these  already.  It  has  to  do  with  the  apparent 
compulsion  of  some  to  Insist  that  the  simple 
solution  can  be  applied  to  every  problem — 
no  matter  how  complex  It  may  be.  The  other 
is  the  tendency  of  many  Americans  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  or  loyalty  of  those  with 
whom  they  disagree.  Both  tendencies  have 
long  existed  In  mankind.  But  the  complex 
life  of  the  20th  century  has  sharpened  them — 
and  at  a  time  and  under  conditions  when 
the  Nation  can  least  afford  tAm. 

The  shrinking  of  distance,  the  greater  mo- 
bility and  forced  association  of  peoples  who 
a  short  time  ago  would  never  have  come  into 
contact  with  one  another,  the  Increased  ur- 
banization, the  growing  population,  and  the 
increasing  Impersonallam  of  our  economic 
organization  have  all  contributed  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  greater  anxiety  and  Insecm-lty. 
And  overall,  hangs  the  ever-present  specter 
of  devastating  nuclear  conflict,  although  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  we  witnessed  a  glimmer  of 
hope  in  this  connection  with  the  signing 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there  Is  a 
nostalgic  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  cling 
to  the  belief  that  a  retiu-n  to  simpler  da;rs, 
days  of  the  relative  Isolation  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  States  Is  a  choice  still  open 
to  us  as  a  Nation.  I  can  luiderstand  this 
desire.  Indeed,  th««  are  days  when  I  share 
It.  But  the  front  page  of  any  mcH^ng's 
newspaper  is  enought  to  dispel  It.  The  added 
pressures  within  the  Nation  and  the  awesome 
dangers  from  without  make  it  more  impera- 
tive than  ever  that  we  seek  solutions  which 
take  fuU  cognizance  of  the  complexities  of 
modern  life  in  this  Nation  and  In  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  finding  solutions  we 
must  draw  Into  a  common  pool  such  wisdom 
and  sensitivity  as  may  be  available  in  aU 
parts  of  the  Nation,  in  all  political  parties. 

We  cannot  read  any  able  citizen  out  of  the 
conununity  simply  because  we  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  him  politically.  We  cannot 
arbltrarUy  decide  as  some  have  done  that  an 
American  as  distinguished  In  his  service  to 
the  Nation  as  former  President  Eisenhower 
or  his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
were  not  only  useless  but  even  worse — vir- 
tual enemies  of  America.  If  these  men  were 
not  worthy  of  bearing  the  name  Americans 
then  I  am  not  and  no  person  In  this  room  is 
worthy  of  it.    Who,  then,  Is  worthy? 

The  truth  is  that  no  single  individual,  no 
single  group,  no  single  political  party  has  a 
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monopoly  on  virtu*  or  patriotism.  None  can 
lay  olalm  to  tote  poieMion  of  all  that  la 
neoe— ary  to  make  our  Nation  work.  None 
haa  all  the  anawera.  But  all  are  Americana 
and  each  In  hla  own  way  haa  a  contrtbutlon 
to  make  which  can  only  be  made  If  we  hare 
a  meaa\ire  of  mutual  reapect  and  mutual  re- 
straint and  accommodation. 

The  democratic  process — the  practice  oX 
compromise — does  not  necessarily  provide 
perfect  answers.  But  tt  has  stipplled  and  will 
continue  to  supply  suitable  answers  and  the 
only  answers  suitable  to  a  free  people. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  place  where 
these  answers  are  sought  happens  to  be  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  City 
Council  of  Missoula — or  for  that  matter,  the 
PTA,  or  the  MEA.  The  problems  facing  Con- 
gress may  be  more  complex.  The  decisions 
made  by  It  may  affect  far  more  people.  But 
In  the  final  analysis  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, It  Is  almost  440  men  and  women 
and  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  100  men  and  women 
meeting  In  a  face-to-face  situation  trying 
to  do  the  best  that  they  can  to  serve  the  In- 
terests of  the  States  and  people  whom  they 
represent.  There  Is  nothing  to  keep  Senators 
from  pulling  the  Government  apart  in  this 
process:  nothing  that  Is,  except  self -disci- 
pline, mutual  respect,  tolerance  for  the  views 
of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  compromise. 
The  system  Is  far  from  perfect  and  the  (m- 
■wers  which  It  produces  are  not  necessarily 
always  the  best.  Nevertheless,  the  institu- 
tion Is  bound  together  by  the  desire  to  safe- 
guard and  advance  particular  Interests  in  the 
context  of  the  total  national  good.  It  works 
largely  because  Individual  Senators  are  pre- 
pared not  to  press  their  concept  of  what  is 
100-percent  perfect  100  percent  of  the  time. 
When  a  Senator  Is  elected  to  the  Senate 
leadership,  he  remains  the  Senator  from 
Montana  or  Minnesota  or  Sllnols  or  Cali- 
fornia. His  primary  responsibility  Is  un- 
changed. Unless  he  serves  the  people  whom 
he  represents,  he  cannot  serve  the  Nation. 

To  put  it  another  way,  leadership  respon- 
aibilitlas  in  the  Senate  are  not  assumed  at 
the  expense  of  State  responsibilities.  They 
Are  an  addition,  not  a  subtraction. 

The  fitnetlon  of  leadership  In  the  Senate 
i»  to  help  to  operate  a  principal  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  keep  It 
geared  into  the  other  branches  on  beimlf  erf 
the  people  of  all  50  State*.  In  practice,  this 
means  a  great  deal  of  work  in  oonoert  with 
the  Preaklent  and  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  an  effort  to  see  that  what  needs 
attention  gets  attention  from  all  concerned. 
It  means  regular  conferences  every  Tuesday 
morning  with  the  President  and  other  meet- 
IngB,  as  critical  issues  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  arise.  It  means  planning  with  the 
other  Senate  leaders — minority  and  major- 
ity— with  committee  chairmen  and  Individ- 
ual members  for  the  legislative  program  It 
means  cooperation,  understanding,  and  ac- 
eommodatlon  with  my  distinguished  Repub- 
lican counterpart.  Senator  EvBtxrr  DntKsnr, 
of  niinois,  becaiise  if  this  is  not  forthcoming 
the  Senate  would  find  it  dlilUnilt  to  function 
am  effectively  as  it  has.  The  leadership's  first 
function  is  to  communicate  the  President's 
sentiments  to  the  Senate  and  to  make  known 
the  Senate's  tendencies  to  the  President. 
The  followthrough  involves  the  process  of 
achieving  the  practical.  It  means  riding 
herd  on  legtalative  measures,  from  tbelr  In- 
ception through  the  committees  to  the  Sen- 
*t*  ■•  »  whole  and,  long  hours  thereafter,  on 
the  floor  untU  some  disposition  U  made  of 
these  measures. 

Presidential  proposals  may  be  voted  up  or 
down  or  modified  in  the  Senate.  But  sig- 
nificant Issues  presented  by  the  President 
warrant,  as  a  minimimj,  the  courteous  but 
Independent  consideration  of  the  Senate  and 
a  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  To  bring 
this  about,  the  leadership  has  only  the  per- 
suasiveness   of     the    Presidential  proposals 
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themselves,  the  patrlottam  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  both 
parties  and  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  States  in  the  President's  program.  The 
leadership  has  no  special  powers  to  lead. 
It  has  only  such  respect  and  cooperation 
which  may  be  freely  bestowed  upon  It  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

^  Power  Is  widely  diffused  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  It  Is  very  widely  diffused 
in  the  Senate.  Each  Senator,  IncltKling  the 
majority  leader,  has  one  vote,  no  more  no 
leas,  on  every  Issue.  Insofar  as  the  Senate 
Is  concerned,  It  operates  99  percent  of  the 
time  on  the  basis  of  the  procedural  coop- 
eration of  every  Member.  The  1  percent 
when  It  does  not  so  operate  accounts  for 
almost  all  of  the  ridicule  and  crttldsm  which 
from  time  to  ttnae  throughout  history  has 
been  directed  at  the  institution. 

By  changes  in  the  rules  it  may  be  possible 
that  the  operations  of  the  Senate  could  be 
improved.     But  In  the  last  analysis,  the  key 
to  Its  effectiveness  will  remain  where  It  al- 
ways has  been— in  the  voluntary  restraint 
and   the  courteous  behavior  of  each  Mem- 
ber   and    where    necessary,    accommodation 
and  compromise.    There  is  no  other  way  to 
function  in  a  body  of  such  Individualistic 
men  and  women,  each  equal  In  his  constitu- 
tional power.    On  the  whole,  the  Senate  has 
functioned  effectively  by  this  process.    In  the 
last  Congress  a  great  deal  of  slgniflcant  legis- 
lation was  ccwisldered  and  disposed  of.     Be- 
fore   this   Congress   expires,    the   great   bulk 
of  the  program  now  before  us  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  much  of  it  will  be 
enacted.    The  achievement  will  reflect  credit 
not  on  the  leadership  but  on  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  both  parties  and  on  the  way 
of  life  of  the  Nation  which  has  produced  a 
capacity  for  a  cooperative  unity  and  accom- 
modation In  diversity  in  Its  great  institu- 
tions no  leas  than  In  our  society  as  a  whole. 
I  have  emphasized  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  because  it  is  most  familiar 
to   me.   But   these    observations   apply   to   a 
considerable  degree  to  the  executive  branch 
of   the  Oovemment.     Tbo  often  we   forget 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
only  a  hxmian  being  faced  with  a  superhu- 
man task.    Every  time  he  makes  a  slgniflcant 
decision,  a  thousand  and  one  pressures  are 
directed   upon   him   from   all    ptu-ts   of   the 
Nation  as  well  as  from  abroad.    And  he,  too, 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  accommodation 
Of  these  pressures  to  the  end  that  the  Nation 
stays  on  an  even  keel  and  moves  in  an  or- 
derly and  unifled  progress.     The  President, 
too,  does  the  best  he  can  on  the  basis  of 
patriotic  dedication  to  the  Nation  and  that 
applies,  may  I  say  on  the  basis  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  for  two  decades,  no  less 
to    President    KLaenhower    than    it    does    to 
President   Kennedy   and   to    the   Presidents 
who  preceded  them. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
that  the  words  "compromise"  and  "politics" 
are  not  in  themselves  unsavory  terms,  but 
rather  they  are  the  staff  of  freedom.  Success- 
ful compromise  la  as  necessary  as  the  air 
we  breathe.  This  is  true  for  all  aspects  of 
government — from  the  smallest  community 
in  Montana  to  the  Congress  and  presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  goodwill  toward  one 
another  and  the  moderation  which  have  done 
so  much  to  make  this  Nation  great.  And 
while  the  TV  westerns  will  continue  to 
awaken  a  warm  and  an  understandable 
nostalgia  for  the  simpler  days  of  the 
frontier — especially  since  we  do  not  have  to 
bear  their  hardships  in  the  comfort  of  our 
living  rooms — I  have  every  confidence  that 
Americans  also  recognise  that  the  real 
frontiers  of  the  modern  world  now  lie  on  the 
fringes  of  outer  space.  We  will  think  and 
act  as  we  must  in  order  to  live  and  prosper 
in  this  changed  setting  even  as  the  frontiers- 
men thotight  and  acted  in  consonance  with 


the  realities   which   they  encountered  and 
so,  lived  and  prospered. 

As  educators,  I  can  think  of  no  way  in 
which  you  might  better  prepare  the  youth 
of  the  state  for  a  responsible,  tiseful  and 
satisfying  life  than  to  help  them  to  under- 
stand what  the  Nation  and  world  today  are 
really  like  and  to  emphasize  to  them  the 
place  of  compromise,  mutual  accommodation 
and  tolerance  in  making  both  run  In  freedom 
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DIXIE   PROJECT,   UTAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  552,  S  36 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The'bUl 
will  be  stated  by  UUe  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LKCtSLATiYE  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  26) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  26)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Dixie  project.  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
9,  after  the  word  "desirable.",  to  insert 
"The  Dixie  project  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  Cedar  City  water  development 
program  which  includes  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  Crystal  Creek  into  the  Ko- 
lob  Reservoir,  and  after  completion  of 
the  Dixie  project  said  waters  of  Crystal 
Creek  and  of  the  natural  watershed  of 
said  Kolob  Reservoir  shall  be  exported 
for  use  of  Cedar  City  and  vicinity  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  entered  by 
Cedar  City  and  Iron  County.  Utah,  on 
the  26th  day  of  Augtist  1953.  with  Kolob 
Reservoir  and  Storage  Association.  In- 
corporated, and  Washington  Cotmty, 
Utah.":  on  page  4.  line  11,  after  the  woid 
"period",  to  insert  "but  not  to  exceed 
$3^00.000";  in  line  23.  after  the  word 
"project",  to  strike  out  "in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  other  project  pur- 
poses" and  insert  "but  these  undertak- 
ings shall  be  coordinated  with  the  other 
project  purposes":  on  page  5,  after  line 
12.  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rea- 
sonable provision  in  connection  with  the 
Dixie  project  as.  upon  further  study  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  of  the  Pish  and 
WUdlife  Coordination  Act  (48  SUt.  401,  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  661.  662),  he  finds  to  be 
required  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife.  An  appropriate 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  development  shall 
be  aUocated  as  provided  in  said  Act  and  it, 
together  with  the  Pederal  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  allocated  to  this  function, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  ncmreturnable 
tmder  the  reclamation  laws. 

In  Une  23,  after  "Sec.  7.",  to  Insert 
"(a)":  and  on  page  6.  after  line  3,  to 
insert: 

(b)  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
•11  facilltiea  imder  the  Jurisdiction  and 
supervision  of  the  Sacretary  of  the  Interior 
aathorlxed  by  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with  the  appli- 


cable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (and  any 
contract  lawfully  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  under  any  of  said  Acts) ,  the  treaty 
with  the  United  Mexican  States,  and  the 
operating  principles,  and  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relating  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use,  and  distribution 
of  water  therein.  In  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  so  com- 
ply, any  State  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
may  maintain  an  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  consent  is 
given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United  States  as 
a  party  in  such  suits,  as  a  defendant  or 
otherwise. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  the  water  resources 
of  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  Rivers,  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies,  the  furnishing  of 
an  irrigation  water  supply  to  approximately 
twenty-one  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  generation  and  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy,  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  flsh  and  wildlife  resources,  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Dixie 
project,  Utah.  The  project  shall  consist  of 
the  Virgin  City  Dam  and  Reservoir,  tunnels, 
canals,  siphons,  pumping  plants,  and  other 
works  necessary  to  serve  irrigated  and  irri- 
gable lands  along  and  adjacent  to  the  Virgin 
River;  a  dam  on  the  Santa  Clara  River  near 
Gimlock,  Utah,  and  other  works  necessary 
to  serve  irrigated  and  Irrigable  lands  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  Santa  Clara  River  and  on 
Ivins  Bench:  and  hydroelectric  plants  and 
transmission  facilitiee  at  the  Virgin  City 
Dam  and  at  such  other  points  as  are  desir- 
able. The  Dixie  project  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Cedar  City  water  develop- 
ment program  which  includes  the  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  Crystal  Creek  into  the  Kolob 
Reservoir,  and  after  completion  of  the  Dixie 
project  said  waters  of  Crystal  Creek  and  of 
the  natural  watershed  of  said  Kolob  Reser- 
voir shall  be  exported  for  use  of  Cedar  City 
and  vicinity  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment entered  by  Cedar  and  Iron  County, 
Utah,  on  the  26th  day  of  August  196S.  with 
Kolob  Reservoir  and  Storage  Association,  In- 
corporated, and  Washington  County,  Utah. 

Sec.  2.  The  project  shall  include  such 
measures  for  the  disposition  of  saline  waters 
of  La  Verkln  Springs  as  are  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  to  insure  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  at  downstream  points  along  the 
Virgin  River  for  water  users  in  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada  of  suitable  quality  for 
Irrigation,  or  provision  shall  be  made  to  in- 
demnify such  water  users  for  any  imp>air- 
ment  of  water  quality  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses directly  attributable  to  Dixie  project 
operations. 

Sec.  3.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  worlcs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto ) .  except  as 
Is  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Construction  of  the  project  shall 
not  be  commenced  until  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished a  conservancy  district  or  similar 
organization  with  such  powers  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary,  these  to  Include 
powers  to  tax  both  reel  and  personal  prop- 
erty within  the  boundary  of  the  district  and 
to  enter  into  contracta  with  the  United 
States  for  the  repayment  of  reimbursable 
costs. 


Sbc.  6.  Tht  interest  rate  to  be  used  for 
pxirposes  of  computing  interest  during  con- 
struction and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  those  portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs 
which  are  properly  allocable  to  commercial 
power  development  and  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
bUI  is  enacted,  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations, which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  issue.  If  the  interest  rate  so  computed 
is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centxim,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  used  for 
these  purposes  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- ' 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  next  lower  than  the 
rate  so  computed.  The  portions  of  the  costs 
which  are  allocable  to  commercial  power  de- 
velopment and  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  shall  be  repaid  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years  with  interest  at  the  rate  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  portion  of  the  costs  which  is  properly 
allocable  to  Irrigation  and  which  is  beyond 
the  water  iisers'  ability  to  repay  in  fifty 
years  plus  a  ten-year  development  period 
but  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  shall  be  returned 
to  the  reclamation  fund  within  such  period 
from  revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  from  Federal  projects  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  as  a  part  of  the  Dixie  project 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  public 
recreation  facilities  including  access  roads, 
to  acquire  or  to  withdraw  from  entry  or 
other  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws 
such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests  therein  as 
are  necessary  for  present  and  futxu-e  public 
recreation  use,  and  to  provide  for  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same  and  of  the  water 
areas  of  the  project  but  these  undertakings 
shall  be  coordinated  with  the  other  project 
purposes.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  State  or  local 
public  agencies  or  other  public  entities  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  or  additional 
development  of  project  lands  or  facilities  or 
to  dispose  of  project  lands  or  facilities  to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  other  public  en- 
titles by  lease,  transfer,  exchange  or  con- 
veyance, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  best  promote  their  development  and 
operation  in  the  public  Interest  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.  The  costs  of  the  undertak- 
ings described  in  this  section,  including  costs 
of  investigation,  planning,  operation,  and 
maintenance  and  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  Joint  costs  of  the  Dixie  project,  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  use  of  all  water  diverted 
for  this  project  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (46  Stat.  1067;  43  UB.C. 
617t)  and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty 
Series   994)    (59   Stat.    1219). 

(b)  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (and 
any  contract  lawfully  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  under  any  of  said  Acts) .  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
the  operating  principles,  and  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relating  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use,  and  distribution 
of  water  therein.  In  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  so  com- 
ply, any  State  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
may   maintain   an   action    in   the   Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  consent  is 
given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United  States 
as  a  party  in  such  suits,  as  a  defendant  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  few  mo- 
ments in  my  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  given  me  greater  satisfaction  than 
this  one.  The  bill  before  the  Senate, 
which  I  introduced,  and  on  which  it  was 
my  privilege  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation to  conduct  hearings,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Dixie 
Reclamation  Project  in  Washington 
County.  Utah. 

The  Dixie  project  is  relatively  small  as 
reclamation  projects  go.  Multiple-pur- 
pose in  conception,  it  will  assure  supple- 
mental and  full  irrigation  water  supply 
to  about  21,000  acres  in  the  coimty,  and 
will  supply  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter to  the  city  of  St.  George,  the  county 
seat.  It  will  also  generate  badly  needed 
hydroelectric  energy,  will  tame  down- 
stream floods,  and  will  establish  attract- 
ive recreation  areas.  Its  total  cost  will 
be  about  $45  million — ^most  of  which  will 
be  paid  back  to  the  Government,  with  in- 
terest— and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  benefits  from  the  project  will  ex- 
ceed the  costs  by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

These  "vital  statistics"  may  make  it 
seem  that  the  EHxie  project  is  just  like 
any  other  sound  reclamation  project — 
better  perhaps  than  most  because  of  Its 
excellent  benefits  to  costjiiatio — but  im- 
portant mainly  because  its  enactment 
will  represent  another  transaction  in  the 
West's  most  important  business — that  of 
conserving  and  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  precious  and  scarce  water  re- 
sources. 

But  back  of  these  dull-sounding  sta- 
tistics on  Dixie  lies  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic episodes  of  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  The  people  of  Utah's  Dixie  are 
no  ordinary  people.  They  are  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  resourceful  pioneers  the  West  has 
ever  known.  Their  forebears  went  into 
the  southern  Utah  wilderness  at  the  di- 
rection of  Brigham  Young,  and  under 
the  most  heartbreaking  circumstances 
developed  a  half-dozen  self-sufficient 
communities.  Their  story  has  become  a 
legend  celebrated  in  stories  and  verse. 

The  Dixie  Cotton  Mission,  as  it  was 
called,  was  established  in  the  winter  of 
1854.  The  first  settlement  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Santa  Clara,  one  of  the 
streams  which  the  Dixie  project  will  now 
harness,  and  settlements  then  spread  to 
the  Virgin  River,  the  larger  of  the  two 
streams  involved.  By  cooperative  effort 
the  pioneers  built  diversion  structures  on 
the  two  rivers,  and  irrigated  the  lush 
green  river  bottoms  to  grow  cotton,  figs, 
sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical 
agricultural  products.  They  even  ex- 
perimented in  the  cultivation  of  silk- 
worms so  they  could  make  silk  as  well 
as  cotton  cloth. 

Their  accomplishments  were  won 
against  the  greatest  of  odds.    Again  and 
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ayain  the  diversion  structures  built  with 
such  sweat  and  toU  on  the  Santa  Clara 
and  the  Virgin  were  washed  out.  and 
again  and  again  the  carefully  tilled 
larmlands  were  strewn  with  mud  and 
botilders.  Lesser  souls  would  have  been 
daunted,  but  the  hardy  people  of  this 
southwestern  area  of  Utah  stayed  on  to 
rebuild  and  build  again.  They  suffered 
greatly  from  food  shortages,  sickness, 
disease,  and  other  setbacks.  After  dec- 
ades of  effort,  permanent  diversion  dams 
were  finally  constructed,  and  the  silt 
laden  waters  of  the  two  rivers  brought 
under  some  restraint,  but  never  over  the 
whole  long  century  since  the  Cotton  Mis- 
sion was  founded  have  the  waters  of  the 
Santa  Clara  and  the  Virgin  Rivers  been 
put  to  full  and  beneficial  use. 

That  is  what  my  bill  before  us  here 
today  would  do.  It  would — at  long 
last — make  it  possible  for  this  arid  and 
colorful  area  to  realize  its  full  i)otential. 
The  project  has  been  needed  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  a  dream  for  over 
50.  and  an  objective  actively  and  fer- 
vently sought  for  25. 

Hearings  were  held  on  it  in  St.  George, 
and  again  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  was 
almost  unanimously  supported — by  ofB- 
cials  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  by  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  and  citizens,  and 
even  schoolchildren  of  the  area.  And 
It  came  out  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  by  unanimous 
vote. 

The  area  the  Dixie  project  will  serve 
Ifi  a  delightful  garden  spot.  It  has  spec- 
tacular semldesert  scenery,  a  mild  winter 
climate,  and  the  proximity  of  Zioo  Na- 
tional Park  and  other  scenic  wonders  to 
make  it  a  growing  tourist  center.  The 
a-ater  from  the  project  will  place  both 
its  farms  and  towns  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion. Let  me  hasten  to  interpose  here, 
in  case  some  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
South  might  be  concerned  lest  Utah's 
Dixie  should  try  to  compete  with  the 
Southland's  Dixie  in  cotton  cultivation, 
that  there  is  no  danger.  Utah's  Dixie 
gave  vip  cotton  cultivation  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  is  now  concerned 
with  fruitgrowing,  cattle  feeding,  and 
turkey  raising  and  processing — to  name 
a  few  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  fact.  St.  George  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  largest  turkey  opera- 
tions in  the  country. 

I  feel  I  can  say  without  reservation 
that  the  problems  wiiich  have  held  up 
consideration  of  the  Dixie  project  for 
so  many  years  have  now  all  been  suc- 
cessfully solved.  The  Virgin  River  is  a 
tributary  to  the  Colorado  Ptiver.  its  small 
fiow  entering  at  Lake  Mead,  above  the 
Hoover  Dam.  It  Is  therefore  a  part  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Colorado  River  compact. 
My  bill  provides  that  the  use  of  all 
water  diverted  for  the  Dixie  project  from 
the  Colorado  River  system  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  and  controlled  by  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

The  amount  of  water  actually  contrib- 
uted to  the  Colorado  by  the  Virgin  and 
Its  tributary,  the  Santa  Clara,  Is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  flow  of  the  mighty 
Colorado,  so  we  are  actually  talking 
aboirt  an  Infinitesimal  amoxmt  of  water. 


But  the  terms  of  the  water  treaties  in 
effect  are  being  adhered  to.  and  there 
is  no  problem  in  this  respect. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  portion  of 
the  costs  which  is  properly  allocable  to 
irrigation  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
water  users  to  pay  in  50  years,  plus  a  10- 
ycar  development  period,  stuOl  be  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  by 
revenues  derived  from  the  disposition  of 
power  In  the  Federal  projects  In  the 
lower  basin.  A  committee  amendment 
limited  the  amount  that  can  be  used  to 
$3^2  miUiOTi;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
indicated  that  only  about  $3,230,000  will 
be  needed. 

Funds  are  included  in  the  project  cost 
to  work  out  a  small  saline  water  problem, 
and  agreements  have  been  reached  with 
the  State  of  Utah  on  the  road  problems. 
E^ven  the  shadow  cast  over  the  project 
by  the  long  controversy  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  over  the  division  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  has 
been  completely  lifted  by  the  refusal  last 
week  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view its  earlier  decision.  Of  course,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  Dixie  project  never 
would  have  any  substantial  effect  on  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  division 
between  these  two  lower  basin  States — 
the  less  than  1  percent  the  Virgin  con- 
tributes to  the  Colorado  River's  flow  Is 
too  small  to  be  any  real  point  of  con- 
troversy. But  could  anyone  have  ever 
wanted  to  raise  this  question  to  hold  up 
Dixie,  the  time  has  now  passed. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  S.  26  will 
mean  the  rehabilitation  and  rebirth  of 
Utah's  Dixie.  The  project  it  will  author- 
ize will  have  a  great  impact  on  both  the 
economy  and  spirits  of  the  people  of 
this  remarkable  section  of  Utah.  I  trust 
it  will  pass  the  Senate  today  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  stand  before 
the  Senate  today  to  voice  my  complete 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Dixie 
project  bill.  S.  26;  and  In  so  doing  I  also 
would  like  to  Inform  this  body  of  the 
unqualified  support  of  virtually  the  en- 
tire State  of  Utah. 

Today  marks  another  important  mile- 
stone in  the  fulfillment  of  a  100 -year-old 
dream  of  the  residents  of  Utah's  so-called 
Dixie  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  our 
State.  The  story  of  the  Dixie  Cotton 
Mission  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
in  all  the  history  of  Utah.  The  State's 
earliest  leader,  Brigham  Yoimg.  decided 
to  colonize  that  portion  of  the  State  and 
sent  300  wagons  loaded  with  families  and 
their  provisions  to  the  area.  This  was 
known  as  the  Cotton  Mission  or  the 
Dixie  Mission  because  of  the  hot  climate. 
Today  a  stalk  of  cotton  would  be  a  source 
of  wonder  to  the  children  of  Utah's 
Dixie,  but  in  1861  the  people  did  plant 
and  raise  cotton  for  the  State  in  a 
valiant  effort  to  become  self-sustaining. 
Those  early  colonizers  initiated  an  Ir- 
rigation system  which  opened  up  the 
croplands  and  the  fruit  orchards  that 
are  in  Utah's  Dixie  today.  However, 
without  river  control  and  storage.  It  was 
then  and  still  is  today  impossible  to  di- 
vert a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the 
rivers  and  streams  bi  this  arid  region. 
Water  storage  facilities  are  the  primary 
need  of  the  Dixie  project  area.    Devel- 


opment of  such  facilities  will  enable  the 
omaervation  and  orderly  release  of 
water  that  Is  now  largely  wasted  In 
floods.  The  project  also  will  permit  the 
conservation  of  those  portions  of  normal 
flows  which  are  In  excess  of  immediate 
requirements  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes.  A  reserve  of  stored  water  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
base  a  revitalized  and  modernized  agri- 
cultural development.  Any  substantial 
economic  increase  and  population  growth 
for  the  region  hinges  heavily  on  this 
project. 

UeiStATIVK  BACKCaOUMS 

In  addition  to  hearings  conducted  in 
Washington.  D.C.  on  May  7  and  in  St. 
George.  Utah  on  May  17  by  the  Senate 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee, the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  also  held  hearings  on 
the  Dixie  project  in  St.  George  on  Octo- 
ber 2. 

To  express  my  imqualified  support  I 
have  been  privileged  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify In  favor  of  the  project  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions. 

I  also  have  found  at  these  hearings 
that  the  people  of  Utah  are  united  in 
their  earnest  desires  to  see  the  Dixie 
project  built  after  its  having  been  under 
study  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  since 
at  least  1918.  It  was  only  World  War  H 
which  blocked  much  earlier  construction 
of  the  project  at  a  cost  that  would  have 
been  but  a  relatively  small  fraction  of 
the  burdens  which  the  people  of  Utah's 
Dixie  are  wUling  to  undertake  today  so 
that  the  project  may  become  a  reality. 

Since  coining  to  the  Senate  I  have 
thrown  my  full  support  behind  the  Dixie 
project — first  to  secure  funds  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Investigation 
and  planning  activities,  and  then,  after 
the  Bureau  had  completed  its  restudy.  to 
offer  the  first  Dixie  project  bill,  which 
was  S.  14  of  the  87th  Congress.  My  col- 
league, Senator  Moss,  and  others  In  the 
Utah  congressional  delegation  introduced 
similar  bills. 

On  January  9  of  this  year,  I  directed  a 
letter  to  my  Junior  colleague  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss] .  inviting  him  to  Join  in  spon- 
soring the  Dixie  project.  Five  days  later 
he  chose  instead  to  introduce  tils  own 
bill,  S.  26.  So  that  I  could  be  clearly  on 
record  In  support  of  the  project  I  intro- 
duced my  bill,  S.  655.  Utah's  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  LAtniENCK  J.  Burton 
and  Shxrman  P.  Lloyd  also  Introduced 
their  Dixie  bills  In  the  House. 

The  bills  introduced  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss)  and  myself 
were  essentially  the  same,  except  for  one 
provision  in  my  bill  which  pointed  out  the 
already  existing  contractual  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  Cedar  City  area 
would  receive  8,000  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually. This  language  was  written  so 
that  Cedar  City's  citizens  would  be  fully 
protected.  When  the  Kolob  Dam  and 
Reservoir  was  constructed  by  the  Kolob 
Reservoir  and  Storage  Association  In 
Washington  Coiuity.  Utah.  In  1956.  it  was 
agreed  that  Cedar  City  would  construct 
works  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  8.000 
acre-feet  of  water  from  tributaries  of 
the  Virgin  River  for  municipal  use.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Cedar  City  agreed 
to  reimburse  the  project  for  power  rev- 
enue losses  resulting  from  this  diversion. 
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In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee In  Washington  on  May  7,  I 
said  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to 
me  for  the  subcommittee  either  to  have 
my  colleague's  bill  amended  to  add  this 
clause  or  to  approve  my  bill,  whichever 
the  committee  desired.  On  October  16 
the  committee  agreed  to  Include  my 
Cedar  City  amendment  In  the  bill  which 
It  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  major  benefits  of  the 
project  will  accrue  to  Washington 
County,  in  which  it  Is  located.  The 
Dixie  project  is  a  proposed  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  in 
the  Virgin  River  Basin  in  southwestern 
Utah.  By  regulation  of  flows  of  the 
Virgin  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Santa 
Clara  River,  the  project  would  provide 
supplemental  irrigation  water  to  9,455 
acres  of  presently  developed  land  and 
a  full  water  supply  for  11.615  acres  of 
new  land.  The  city  of  St.  George  would 
be  provided  with  5.000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  for  municipal  and  industrial 
purposes.  Construction  of  three  power- 
plants  would  produce  about  44,500,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  firm  electric  energy 
and  about  1,900,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
secondary  energy  for  sale  annually.  In 
addition,  minor  flood  control  benefits 
would  result,  as  would  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  benefits. 

Water  storage  facilities  are  consid- 
ered to  be  the  primary  need  of  the  Dixie 
project  area.  Development  of  such  fa- 
cilities would  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  orderly  release  of  water  that 
is  now  wasted.  The  resulting  supply 
of  stored  water  would  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation for  a  revitalized  and  modernized 
agricultural  development,  and  to  permit 
local  industry  and  population  growth. 

The  proposed  Ehxle  project  will  be 
divided  into  two  divisions.  The  first  is 
the  Hurricane  division  along  the  Virgin 
River.  It  would  consist  of  the  Virgin 
City  Dam,  reservoir,  and  powerplant,  the 
Hurricane  division  main  canal,  and  the 
Bench  Lake  and  Warner  powerplants. 
The  second  is  the  Santa  Clara  division, 
which  will  consist  of  the  Lower  Gunlock 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  rehabilitation 
of  an  existing  canal.  The  total  cost  of 
the  project  Is  now  estimated  to  be 
$44,822,000. 

Utah's  Dixie  has  experienced  years  of 
serious  drought,  and  the  water  situation 
is  even  now  critical.  Unless  the  Dixie 
project  is  built,  there  appears  to  be  no 
possibility  that  additional  water  supplies 
can  be  developed.  The  future  of  the 
entire  area  Is  dependent  upon  congres- 
sional approval  and  construction  of  the 
Dixie  project. 

FSOJBCT    aXPATlCKNT 

That  Is  why  the  local  people  have 
agreed  to  impose  an  almost  unprecedent- 
edly  high  tax  to  repay  their  share  of 
the  project  costs.  This  5-mill  ad  valorem 
tax  contrasts  with  the  usual  levy  of  from 
1  to  2  mills  for  other  reclamation  proj- 
ects. 

The  local  i>eople  have  fiu"ther  demon- 
strated their  complete  cooperation  by 
forming  a  local  conservancy  district 
which,  based  upon  the  high  tax  levy, 
will  repay  76  percent  of  the  irrigation 
costs.  In  order  to  complete  repayment. 
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the  Dixie  bill  provides  for  allocating  the 
remainder  to  pwwer  revenues  that  will 
arise  from  Lower  Colorado  Basin  dams, 
since  the  Virgin  River  Is  a  lower  basin 
stream.  This  same  principle  Is  used  In 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  which  established  a  formal 
basin  account.  Moreover,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  15  additional 
western  reclamation  projects  have  uti- 
lized the  same  principle  without  estab- 
lishing a  basin  account. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  It  has  been 
nunored  that  Secretary  Udall  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  wish  to  make 
the  Dixie  project  a  hostage  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  bill,  which  could 
delay  its  approval  by  months  and  even 
years.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
Is  indeed  a  rumor,  for  I  cannot  stress 
too  vigorously  the  urgency  of  the  Dixie 
project  and  its  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy and  future  well-being  of  southern 
Utah. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  the  projects 
Included  In  the  overall  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  legislation  have  been  the 
subject  of  long  litigation  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California  over 
rights  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  Jxme  3. 
1963.  annoxinced  its  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Arizona  against  California,  et  al.  This 
opinion  appears  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  develop- 
ments, though  California  has  filed  an 
appeal  to  the  decision. 

MO    AOJTTDSCATION    ON    SANTA   CLASA    AND   VIBOIM 

However,  Utah's  only  use  of  water 
within  the  lower  basin  is  from  the  Virgin 
and  the  Santa  Clara  tributaries — the 
right  to  which  the  Court  did  not  adjudi- 
cate. Accordingly,  Utah's  right  to  ex- 
pand its  present  lower  basin  tributary 
uses  is  not  limited  by  the  Court's  de- 
cision, and  likewise  should  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  package  of  legislation  for 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 
Virgin  River  Is  a  captive  stream  and  not 
an  issue  in  the  Arizona  against  California 
decision.  It  should  be  developed  and 
considered  on  its  merits  alone,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now,  not  a  year  or  sev- 
eral years  from  now. 

AMEKDMENTS   TO   THE   BILL 

In  favorably  reporting  the  bill  about  a 
week  ago  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  attached  several 
amendments  to  the  measure.  I  have 
been  told  by  professional  staff  members 
of  the  committee  that  they  are  of  a  rela- 
tively minor  nature  and  should  not  have 
any  major  effect  to  the  overall  project 
plan. 

Despite  these  assurances  I  have  taken 
the  lil)erty  to  send  the  amendments  and 
copies  of  the  new  bill  to  officials  of  the 
State — to  Utah's  Gov.  George  Clyde,  who 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  rec- 
lamation engineers:  to  Mr.  Jay  R.  Bing- 
ham, the  State's  director  of  the  Utah 
Water  and  Power  Board :  and  to  officials 
directly  involved  in  the  project  in  south- 
ern Utah. 

To  date  I  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
replies,  nor  did  I  expect  them  this  soon. 

However,  I  feel  the  record  should  be 
clear  that  we  are  carefxilly  studying  these 
new  amendments  and  should  any  r>ew 
proposals  or  problems  arise,  I  can  only 


hope  they  will  be  considered  when  this 
legislation  goes  through  tbe  process  in 
the  House. 

Initially,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  amendment  limiting  the  power 
contribution  from  the  lower  basin  for 
Dixie  to  $3.5  million.  Our  concern  is 
mainly  with  protection  of  the  Dixie  peo- 
ple against  being  shortchanged  because 
of  this  language.  However,  rather  than 
obstruct  the  project  at  this  time  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bin  and,  as  I  say, 
pave  the  way  for  further  study  before 
It  reaches  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  hearing  stage. 

T7KGE    PROMPT    APPSOVAL 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  again 
voice  my  wholehearted  backing  of  the 
Dixie  project  and  urge  its  favorable  aiD- 
proval.  It  has  been  determined  by  all 
agencies  concerned  that  the  project  has 
engineering  feasibility,  that  it  is  eco- 
nomically justified,  that  the  reimbursa- 
ble cost  can  be  repaid  within  the  stand- 
ard 50-year  repayment  period,  and  that 
construction  would  be  a  forward  step  in 
the  conservation  &aA  utilization  of  the 
lands  and  water  resources  of  the  entire 
region. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  fill  a  vital 
niche  in  this  arid  region  of  the  State  and 
of  the  country.  I  support  the  bill,  aiui 
ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  26)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most two  decades  ago  we  commenced 
the  drainage  of  American  wealth  with 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
we  are  discussing  today.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  program,  in  excess  of 
$100  billion  have  been  lavished  on  almost 
every  country  on  earth. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  what  might 
have  been  done  by  us  when  our  foreign 
aid  program  was  first  established.  But. 
I  cannot  help  but  remark  we  would  be 
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much  better  off  today  If  most  of  the  aid 
under  our  original  Marshall  plan,  which 
was  doled  out  on  a  90  percent  grant  basis 
to  the  Western  European  countries,  had 
instead  been  made  available  on  a  loan 
basis.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Marshall  plan  contemplated  loans  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Western  Eiirope.  It 
did  not  contemplate  gifts,  lliere  is  no 
question,  but  that  if  the  words  of  General 
Marshall  had  been  heeded — as  to  mak- 
ing loans  instead  of  gifts — our  economy 
would  be  in  a  much  better  shape  today 
than  it  is.  At  least  we  would  not  be  con- 
fronted with  the  enigmatic  balance-of- 
payments  problem  that  hangs  over  our 
heads  today  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 
As  early  as  1957,  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  Senator  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  drain  on  oxir  gold  taking 
place  not  only  because  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  but  also  because  of  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  that  the  United 
States  had  stationed  all  over  the  world, 
particularly  In  Western  Europe. 

Though  we  cannot  change  what  might 
have  been,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
continue  our  folly  by  making  the  same 
mistakes  over  and  over  again. 

If  ttie  nations  of  Western  Europe  had 
accepted  the  original  concept  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  they  would  now  be  help- 
ing us  in  our  endeavor  to  develop  the 
backward  nations  of  the  world.  But  that 
has  not  happened,  and  is  not  happening. 
Western  Europe  still  has  its  hand  out  and 
is  looking  for  assistance,  perhaps  not  in 
the  same  form  It  was  given  to  them  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  but  they  are  looking 
for  a  handout,  nevertheless. 

The  recent  military  exercise  we  con- 
ducted, known  as  Operation  Big  lift, 
caused  our  Western  German  ally,  one  of 
the  most  Important  nations  in  Western 
Europe,  to  become  greatly  concerned  be- 
cause she  feared  we  were  going  to  remove 
some  of  our  divisions  from  Germany — 
which,  by  the  way,  contribute  hand- 
somely to  the  German  economy. 

When  the  NATO  agreement  was  first 
conceived,  we  envisioned,  with  our  West- 
em  Allies,  that  it  would  reqiilre.  as  I 
recall  the  figures,  95  divisions  to  be  sta- 
tioned on  the  Rhine. 

Of  that  huge  nimiber  of  divisions,  the 
United  States  was  to  contribute  five  to 
five  and  one-half  divisions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  jrield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
having  American  soldiers  in  foreign 
countries  has  greatly  helped  the  economy 
of  each  foreign  country  where  our  troops 
are  stationed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  antici- 
pates me.    I  expect  to  show  that  fact. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  for  the  drain  on  our  gold. 

To  maintain  our  divisions  all  over  the 
world,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
it  costs,  in  cold  cash,  over  $3  billion  a 
year.  We  do  not  pay  soldiers  with  collar 
buttons — we  use  good  hard  tax  dollars. 
The  soldiers,  in  turn,  spend  that  money 
abroad.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  that 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the 
gold  outflow  from  our  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  order  to  let  the 
pe<«)le    know     what    effect    stationing 


American  soldiers  in  a  particular  place 
has,  when  military  installations  are  lo- 
cated in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  does  it  not  increase  economic  ac- 
tivity in  those  particular  localities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it;  but,  of  course,  that  does  not 
affect  the  gold  outflow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  I  am  using 
that  illustration  to  show  how  military 
installations  located  in  foreign  countries 
help  their  economy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  see  the  point.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  South  Caro- 
lina may  have  several  thousand  troops 
located  there  helps  her  economy.  By 
the  same  token,  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  excess  of  450,000  U.S.  personnel  in 
Western  Exirope  is  bound  to  have  a  salu- 
tory  effect  or  the  economy  of  Western 
Europe,  particularly  West  Germany. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  is  what  caused  Germany  to 
take  the  position  it  did  recently,  as  I  shall 
point  out  later  when  I  cite  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  local  newspapers. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star,  under 
date  of  the  27th  of  this  month,  by  Mr. 
John  Weyland.  the  headline  of  which 
reads.  "United  States  Irritated  With 
Allies  Policy  Attacks — Americans  Stress 
We  Alone  Meet  Arms  Obligations." 

The  article  reads : 

The  United  States  Is  getting  Increasingly 
Impatient  with  Ita  Eiiropean  allies  for  criti- 
cizing UJS.  military  policies  whUe  refusing 
to  meet  their  own  Atlantic  Alliance  commit- 
ments, U.S.  sources  said  today. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  In  Bonn  for  2  days, 
had  to  reassure  West  German  leaders  about 
the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  troops  In 
Europe.  There  have  been  fears  that  Op- 
eration Big  Lift  wo\ild  be  used  a«  a  prelude 
to  a  partial  withdrawal. 

SKASSTnUNCX  AWAmCD 

Mr.  Rusk's  talks  here  did  not  produce  an 
official  West  German  statement  that  theee 
fears  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  understood  to  be  waiting  for 
fiirther  reassurances.  Mr.  Busk  Is  expected 
to  give  these  In  a  public  speech  tomorrow 
In  Frankfurt. 

Which  he  did.    I  wonder  where  he  ob- 
tained his  authority. 
The  article  continues: 

West  Germany,  like  other  Kuropean  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  AUlance,  has  failed  to 
meet  Its  own  NATO  mllltaiy  obligations. 
These  are  being  fulfilled  only  by  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  sources  described  an  increasingly 
tough  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  toward  such  examples  of  a 
"double  standard."  They  said  that  concern 
Is  mounting  In  the  United  States  over  the 
standard  being  frequently  applied  not  only 
to  mUltary  matters  but  to  U.S.  policy  In  gen- 
eral. 

They  likened  the  AtlanUc  Alliance  to  a 
20-muIe  team  and  said  only  one  mule  has 
been  pulling  while  the  others  rode.  It  was 
time,  they  said,  for  the  other  mules  to  get 
out  and  help. 

The  U.S.  plan  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  mentioned  as  another  example 
of  Europe  criticizing  the  United  States  for 
what  Eiux>pe  Itself  does.  European  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  much  greater  than 
United  States-Soviet  trade. 

The  U.S.  sources  said  that  for  17  yean 
America  tried  to  obtain  a  coordinated  poUcy 


among  the  Allies  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  has  not  been  able  to  get  any- 
where. 

On  U.S.  mlUtary  strength  In  West  Ger- 
many, the  U.S.  sources  said  that  this  repre- 
sents an  Inconceivable  amount  of  power, 
greater  than  any  ever  massed  In  this  country 
before.  They  said  the  United  States  does 
not  Eee  any  basis  for  reducing  Its  combat 
capabUlty  In  NATO.  They  added  that  the 
United  States  hopes  the  other  members  will 
show  the  same  willingness  to  keep  making 
sacrifices. 

WKST    OKBICANS    PRAISXO 

The  sources  said  the  United  States  does 
not  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  alliance,  par- 
ticularly on  the  central  front.  Is  doing  Its 
share.  West  Germany  was  praised  for  mak- 
ing the  second  best  showing  after  the  United 
States,  but  It  was  said  German  military 
forces  need  to  make  big  Improvements  In 
logistic  support,  equipment,  and  general 
combat  readiness. 

West  Germany  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  that  for  economy  reasons 
the  planned  buildup  of  Its  armed  forces  to 
half  a  million  men  will  be  delayed  until  late 
In  the  decade.  This  half  million  was  Its 
original  NATO  goal.  The  present  strength 
Is  about  400.000  men. 

The  Bonn  government  takes  the  position 
that  the  United  States  should  not  reduce 
lU  aSO.OOO-man  garrison  In  this  country, 
though  it  represents  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
U.S.  budget  and  complicates  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

NO    CUAaANm    GtVZN 

The  U.S.  sources  Indicated  that  Mr.  Rusk 
did  not  guarantee  In  his  Bonn  talks  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  will  never  be  reduced, 
but  emphasized  that  military  strength  Is  not 
determined  by  numbers  alone.  The  UJ3. 
Government  recently  announced  a  buildup 
in  firepower  in  Europe  through  the  ship- 
ment of  more  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Rusk  met  for  an  hour  today  with  West 
German  Foreign  Minister  Gerhard  Schroe- 
der.  The  meeting,  like  Mr.  Rusk's  others 
here,  produced  no  official  word  on  the  troop 
Issue. 

A  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Issued  a 
statement  saying  that  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Schroeder  discussed  East-West  relations  In 
a  cordial  atmosphere. 

As  I  started  to  show  a  moment  ago, 
when  this  alliance  was  first  talked  about, 
95  divisions  were  envisioned,  5^  of 
which  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  suid  the  rest  by  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  That  arrangement 
was  changed  a  few  years  later,  and  the 
number  of  divisions  envisioned  was  re- 
duced from  95  to  66.  Of  that  amount, 
the  United  States  was  still  required  to 
furnish  5^  divisions. 

Since  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  1960  I  was 
given  top  secret  information  regarding 
the  status  of  forces  in  NATO,  by  oxir 
armed  services.  Naturally,  because  this 
information  is  classified  "top  secret."  I 
cannot  give  it  to  the  public.  But  I  can 
say  that  up  to  that  time  Western  Europe 
had  absolutely  and  positively  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations.  Indeed  I  was  so 
astoimded  by  the  information  that  was 
furnished  to  me  that  I  wondered  if  it 
were  true.  I  wondered  how  it  was  that 
our  Defense  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  NATO,  could  let 
this  matter  slide,  as  they  did. 

Between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic conventions  in  1960  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  visit  Western  Europe  to  learn 
for  myself  whether  or  not  the  top  secret 
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documents  reflected  the  true  picture  In 
Western  Europe. 

The  picture  was  worse  than  what  was 
shown  by  the  secret  documents.  I  in- 
vite Senators  who  are  entitled  to  see 
these  secret  documents  of  1960  to  see  for 
themselves.  They  will  learn  that  most 
of  the  divisions  in  Western  Europe  were 
paper  divisions  at  that  time  and  very 
little  had  been  done  along  the  lines 
that  were  agreed  upon  back  in  1951  and 
1952. 

What  I  am  saying  now  was  substanti- 
ated in  1961  when  the  Berlin  crisis  took 
place.  At  that  time,  we  had  to  obligate 
ourselves  to  the  tune  of  $3,247  billion  to 
improve  our  readiness  to  meet  this  par- 
ticular crisis. 

In  addition,  $419  million  was  expended 
for  the  callup  of  the  two  National  Guard 
divisions.  We  had  to  send  more  soldiers 
over  there.  Why?  Because  our  so- 
called  allies  in  Western  Europe  failed  to 
carry  out  their  part  of  the  agreement. 
They  reneged  on  their  commitments. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  keep  our 
soldiers  there.  We  are  being  asked  to  let 
them  stay  there,  and  to  spend  the  money 
to  maintain  them  there.  We  are  being 
asked  to  do  that  by  our  friends  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  29;  also  an  article  entitled 
"French  Minister  Urges  Sweeping  Re- 
vision of  NATO."  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  29, 
1963] 

Rttsk  Visrr  Calks  Ockman  Fkaks;   Gtvxs 

EaHABB    A     WSAFON 

(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

BoNK,  October  28— Responsible  Weet  Ger- 
mans today  considered  Secretary  ot  State 
Dean  Rusk's  52 -hour  mission  of  reajssurance 
with  sighs  of  relief.  The  greatest  demon- 
stration of  his  sucoeas  was  their  tendency 
to  remark  sheepishly,  "Of  course,  we  weren't 
really  worried  at  all.** 

Rusk's  spirited  renewal  of  the  pledge  to 
keep  American  comb«t  forces  in  the  Federal 
Republic  at  their  present  strength  has 
calmed  immediate  German  fears.  But  both 
German  and  American  political  analysts  feel 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  t^e  develop- 
ment of  the  next  In  the  series  of  minor 
crises  of  confidence  that  have  characterized 
relations  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
last  20  months. 

T^e  Germans'  regular  manifestation  of  the 
desire  for  reassurance  has  two  oiilef  sources. 

First  Is  the  Immediate  fear  that  any 
detente  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
wUl  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  substan- 
tial nxmiber  of  American  troops  from  Europe, 
leaving  Germany  linprotected  before  her 
enemies.  Rxisk,  therefore,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  stress  that  the  two  greet  powers  are 
still  a  long  way  from  a  real  detente. 

The  second  reason  Is  undoubtedly  more 
abstruse  and,  probably,  more  fundamental. 
The  West  Germans.  Uving  In  an  incomplete 
nation  behind  an  800-mile-k>Dg  frontier  with 
Communist  Eastern  Europe,  have  an  acute 
emotional  need  to  know  that  they  are  in- 
extricably linked  with  a  powerful  ally — and 
protector. 

"Well  Just  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
ooming  here  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  t«U 
the  OermaoA  that  w«  still  lore  them,"  re- 
tnarked  one  official  la  Rusk's  entourage. 


At  the  moment  when  an  uncertain,  new 
era  has  Just  begun  with  the  succession  of 
Ludwlg  &hard  to  the  chancellorship  held  so 
long  by  Konrad  Adenauer,  Rusk's  confident 
demeanor  and  blunt  manner  were  even  more 
effective  than  his  words. 

Erhard  had  particular  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  visit,  which  many  Gernums  have  in- 
terpreted as  a  demonstration  of  President 
Kennedy's  personal  esteem  for  the  new  Ger- 
man administration.  The  new  Chance Uor 
has  been  given  a  powerful  weapon  with 
which  to  confront  bis  enenUes  who  charge 
that  his  political  Ineptitude  and  softness 
will  weaken  the  ties  between  Washington  and 
Bonn,  thus  imperiling  German  security. 
Now  possessed  of  a  pledge  that  American 
military  power  will  continue  to  shield  the 
Federal  RepubUc,  Erhard  will  undoubtedly 
utilize  his  visit  to  Washington  next  month 
to  make  that  weapon  even  stronger. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  to  Germany 
over  the  weekend  because  of  longstanding 
engagements  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  In  Frankfurt  and  to  con- 
fer with  31  American  Ambassadors  In  Bonn. 
Instead,  be  spent  most  of  his  time  calming 
perennial  German  Jitters.  He  was  so  con- 
cerned with  public  opinion  that  he  spent 
most  of  Saturday  afternoon  in  discussions 
with  the  press. 

The  burden  of  Rusk's  message,  both  public 
and  private,  was  that  the  Germans  need  fear 
no  reduction  of  American  combat  forces  in 
the  Federal  Republic,  despite  the  coincidence 
of  the  much  touted  aerial  operation  Big 
Lift,  which  deposited  15.000  American  troops 
in  Europe  within  65  hours,  and  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Roswell  Oilpatric's  remarks 
that  the  new  airlift  capacity  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  reduce  permanent  garri- 
sons abroad. 

Rusk  also  struck  a  new  note  In  American 
dlscvisslons  with  the  European  allies.  In  ef- 
fect, he  rejected  German  charges  before  they 
were  made,  noting  that  it  was  ridiculous 
for  allies  who  had  not  met  their  full  "force 
goal"  commitments  to  NATO  to  be  constant- 
ly questioning  the  purpose  of  the  one  ally 
that  has  met  Its  commitments  in  full. 

That  approach  disarmed  the  Germans. 
Rusk  was  himself  somewhat  startled  when 
Defense  Minister  Kal  Uwe  von  Hassel,  who 
had  earlier  announced  that  his  Ministry  re- 
quired detailed  explanations  of  American  In- 
tentions, dealt  with  the  matter  almost  per- 
functorily. PrepMkred  to  discuss  the  question 
at  length,  the  Secretary  found  that  von  Has- 
sel was  content  with  a  brief  Interview. 

Erhard  himself  hardly  touched  on  the 
troop  issue.  Instead,  Rusk  outlined  the  pres- 
ent state  of  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
at  length — another,  but  quite  distinct  as- 
pect of  Operation  Reassurance. 

"You  can  feel  the  difference  in  the  at- 
mosphere now  that  hard-nosed,  stisplclous 
Konrad  Adenauer  is  on  the  sidelines."  said 
one  UJS.  official. 

Nonetheless,  the  seeds  of  the  next  Ger- 
man demand  for  more  reassiirance — an- 
other demonstration  of  affection — were  al- 
ready sprouting. 

The  RheinLsche  Poet,  a  stalwart  of  Kr- 
hard'B — and  Adenauer's — Christian  Union 
editorialized  with  satisfaction  on  Rusk's 
pledges.  But  the  newspaper  Jumped  on  one 
phrase  in  Frankfurt,  his  speech  in  Frankf lU't, 
his  promise  that  "American  troops  will  re- 
main as  long  as  they  are  needed."  Asked 
the  Rhelnische  Poet  plaintively:  "And  who 
will  decide  whether  the  troops  are  needed  or 
not?    The  Americans  of  course.** 

[From  the  WsshlngtOB  Post,  Oct.  90,  1963) 

FRXNCH  MllfXSm  USOSB  Swckfiwo  Rkvisiow 
or  HATO 

Pakxs,  October  29. — French  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Ma\irice  Couve  de  Mxirville  today  said  Itie 
current  structora  of  ttM  North  Atlantic 
TVtaty  Organization  (NATO)  Is  oat  of  date 


and  called  for  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
15-natlon  alliance. 

He  streased.  however,  that  a  major  reorga- 
nization will  be  possible  only  if  other  Euro- 
pean members  pull  their  f\iU  weight. 

In  a  broad  foreign  policy  review  to  the 
National  Assembly,  Couve  de  Murvllle  de- 
fended France's  decision  "to  play  her  own 
rrte  In  defense." 

This  decision,  he  said,  was  forced  by  the 
faU\u-e  of  other  Western  aUles  to  meet  their 
defense  commitments. 

"The  United  States  has  complained  for 
several  years  now,"  he  said,  "that  Europe  to- 
day, risen  troai  the  ruins  of  the  war,  does  not 
agree  to  a  sufficient  effort  for  its  own  de- 
fense, leaving  to  the  United  States  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  burden,  Jtist  as  In  the  far- 
away days  of  1950  when  it  alone  bad  the 
necessary  resources. 

"And  In  fact,  most  of  their  European  allies 
find  this  situation  convenient  where  they 
can,  without  other  preoccupation,  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs." 

"That  is  the  reason,"  he  said,  "why  France 
wanted  to  get  back  control  of  its  own  forces — 
land,  naval  or  air.  That  is  why  she  decided 
on  an  atomic  military  program.  In  doing 
this,  she  has  perhaps  upset  some  of  the  fixed 
ideas  in  the  Atlantic  alliance.  But  she  has 
shown  herself  as  having  a  national  will,  and 
as  a  result  is  a  real  ally. 

"The  day  when  necessary  changes  are 
made  and  other  European  members  of  the 
alliance  show  the  same  wlU,  then  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  Atlantic  alliance  on  durable 
foundations  will  become  possible. 

"Then  we  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate request  of  America  for  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  duties,  because  there  will  be  a 
different  distribution  of  responsibilities. 
Then  we  will  assure,  for  the  duration,  the 
maintenance  of  this  alliance  and  as  a  result 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
defense  of  Eiirope." 

Couve  de  Murvllle  said  "systematic  agree- 
ment Is  not  a  policy.  Neither  Is  It,  in  an 
alliance,  a  guarantee  for  promises  made. 
France  is  perhaps  a  difficult  ally.  It  is  above 
all  a  loyal  and  sure  ally.  When  grave  crises 
come,  everyone  can  see  It." 

Mr.  FIT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  that  mean?  Only  the  future  will 
tell.  We  are  having  a  little  trouble  to- 
day in  Western  Europe  in  having  our 
so-called  allies  collaborate  with  us.  In 
the  future  I  can  see  much  trouble.  How 
can  we  blame  them?  If  we  continue  to 
furnish  the  money.  If  we  continue  to 
keep  our  soldiers  there,  if  we  continue 
to  let  the  coimtries  of  Western  Europe 
lean  on  our  shoulders,  of  course  they 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  but 
let  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  whole  burden. 

That  has  been  the  case  In  the  past, 
and  It  will  continue  if  we  enact  such 
bills  as  we  have  been  enacting  In  the 
past  7  or  8  years. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been 
traveling  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
brought  back  reports  which  are  now 
Senate  documents.  They  indicate  what 
is  happening.  But  they  have  had  little 
effect  on  a  curtailment  of  the  vast  sums 
that  are  being  spent  by  our  Government 
to  maintain  an  umbrella,  particularly  to 
safeguard  Europe. 

While  all  this  was  going  (m.  what  did 
E^irope  do?  Europe  did  not  have  to 
spend  much  money  to  protect  itself  mili- 
tarily, because  good  old  Uncle  Sam  was 
carrying  the  burden.  While  we  were 
carrying  that  burden,  the  economy  of 
those  countries  was  raised  to  the  pc^t 
where  we  are  having  great  dilBculty  now 
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to  dispose  of  some  of  the  goods  that  we 
have  produced. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  fActs  he  is  bringing  to 
the  Senate  in  this  connection.  I  also 
agree  with  him  thoroughly  when  he  sajrs 
that  our  allies  have  not  built  up  their 
military  strength  in  connection  with 
NATO.  We  could  excuse  them  if  they 
were  not  able  to  do  it;  but  those  coun- 
tries are  well  able  to  do  their  share  in 
putting  soldiers  in  the  field.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  I  have  brought  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions. 
However,  my  voice  was  a  voice  In  the 
wilderness.  Very  few  listened.  We  only 
succeeded  in  making  small  reductions  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  foreign  aid  each 
year.  However,  no  sincere  effort  has 
been  made  to  taper  off  the  program.  We 
started  the  program  in  1947,  in  the  hope 
of  completing  it  in  5  or  6  years,  insofar 
as  Western  Europe  was  concerned.  Did 
It  stop?  Here  we  are  in  1963;  and  the 
amoimt  of  money  being  asked  by  the 
executive  department  is  almost  as  much 
as  the  amount  that  was  requested  when 
the  program  was  first  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books. 

There  Is  no  end  to  It.  As  I  say.  we 
cannot  expect  our  allies  to  do  their  part 
unless  we  stop  or  curtail  these  expendi- 
tures. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ribicoff  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  the  prosperity  that  now  reigns  In 
Western  Europe,  with  the  many  thor- 
oughly equipped  divisions  we  have  there, 
with  all  the  money  we  are  spending  there 
now,  there  Is  In  the  pendliig  bill  $229,- 
356,000  for  use  in  Western  Europe.  How 
silly  can  we  be?  Those  countries  are 
better  able  to  carry  the  burden  than  we 
are;  yet  some  "striped  pants"  people  from 
the  State  I>epartment,  who  do  not  stop 
to  think  of  the  Impact  that  all  of  this 
will  have  on  our  own  economy,  are  re- 
commending that  we  continue  these  pro- 
grams. In  the  face  of  the  condition  of 
our  own  Treasury  and  in  the  light  of 
the  prosperity  that  reigns  In  Western 
Europe. 

We  must  add  to  the  amount  that  I 
have  just  indicated  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  that  we  are  giving  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  a  part  of  which 
should  be  provided  by  the  coimtrles  of 
Western  Europe. 

There  is  in  the  bill  the  amount  of  $486 
million-plus  that  we  are  furnishing 
countries  that  belong  to  NATO. 

This  goes  on  year  after  year.  Eight 
years  ago  I  brought  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  which  time  prosperity  was 
already  reigning  in  Western  Europe. 
The  answer  I  got  was.  "We  are  giving  it 
to  them  this  year  because  we  are  com- 
mitted to  do  it.  After  we  get  through 
with  this  commitment,  we  will  stop  it." 
Tet  the  commitments  are  made  from 
year  to  year.  I  believe  we  must  pay  some 
attention  to  this  problem. 

It  is  shameful  for  us  to  appropriate  as 
much  as  $486  million  to  assist  our  NATO 


allies.  Of  course,  this  Is  only  military 
assistance.  In  addition  we  are  furnish- 
ing a  handsome  sum  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  Turkey  and  Greece.  Strange  to 
say.  that  assistance  does  not  appear  In 
the  European  part  of  the  program.  The 
military  assistance  appears  in  the  Euro- 
pean program,  but  so  far  as  economic 
assistance  is  concerned.  Greece  and  Tur- 
key appear  In  another  area  of  the  Justi- 
fication. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  show,  tis  the  Senator  knows,  that 
most  of  the  assistance  which  goes  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  Is  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  It  comes  from  our  so-called 
NATO  allies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  a  very  small 
amount.  The  accent  Is  on  "very."  I 
Intend  to  bring  this  fact  out  when  I  speak 
on  my  amendment  to  reduce  the  military 
assistance  program  by  $300  million. 

I  have  been  there.  Mr.  President,  to 
check  on  all  of  this,  particularly  dxu^g 
the  1960  trip  I  spoke  about  a  moment 
ago.  I  spent  6  weeks  there,  trying  to 
verify  the  Information  I  had  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
Irked  me  to  learn  that  our  military  mis- 
sions abroad  tried  to  Justify  what  I  dis- 
covered there.  The  divisions  that  were 
supposed  to  exist  were  mostly  paper  di- 
visions. A  few  of  them  were  armed. 
Perhaps  to  the  extent  of  60  to  65  percent 
of  what  could  be  called  combat  ready.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  number,  because 
it  Is  secret — although  I  have  seen  the 
figures  in  the  newspapers  on  many 
occasions. 

If  In  the  simimer  of  1960  the  Russians 
had  struck,  the  only  ones  prepared  to 
meet  the  foe  would  have  been  the  divi- 
sions supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
a  brigade  from  Canada.  The  rest  of  the 
countries  were  not  prepared.  Yet,  I  re- 
Iieat.  what  irked  me  was  that  our  mili- 
tary missions,  which  were  on  the  scene 
and  watching  what  was  happening,  did 
not  raise  their  voices  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  Justified  what  was  happening, 
until  I  showed  them  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  talking  about,  because  I  was  armed 
with  the  top  secret  document  to  which  I 
previously  referred.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  jrleld? 

Mr.  ELLE>rDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making  this  point.  I 
wish  to  supplement  It  with  this  state- 
ment: One  of  the  mjrths  that  has  been 
spoken  around  the  Senate  Chamber  for 
a  long  time  Is  that  West  Germany  has 
been  living  up  to  her  NATO  conMnitment. 
Yesterday  I  checked  with  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Before  this  debate 
has  been  concluded.  I  shall  have  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  want  to  burst  the  bubble  of 
that  myth :  West  Germany  has  not  been 
living  up  to  her  armament  commitments 
to  NATO,  either.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
overwhelming  burden  of  NATO  obliga- 
tions has  been  carried  by  the  United 
States. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  does  not  in- 


tend to  vote  a  single  dollar  for  NATO 
until  the  NATO  countries  proceed  to  live 
up  to  their  commitments.  If  they  do. 
we  can  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  United  States  is  now 
spending  in  connection  with  NATO. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  find  that  there  has 
been  very  little  Improvement  since  1960. 
We  still  seem  to  be  living  on  promises. 
This  practice  started  a  few  years  ago. 
when  it  was  said  that  the  NATO  countries 
would  have  500,000  troops  in  the  field. 
Now  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
400,000.  That  situation  should  have  been 
corrected  quite  a  while  ago.  when  the 
NATO  agreements  were  entered  into  in 
1951,  and  in  1952.  when  the  NATO  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Lisbon.  But  none  of  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  have  lived  up 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  they 
promised. 

We  are  told  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  others  that  we  are  receiving 
from  Germany  quite  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware 
for  their  troops,  and  that  that  will  bal- 
ance  the  money  we  are  spending  for  the 
stationing  of  our  troops  in  West  Ger- 
many. Mr.  President,  those  purchases 
do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
When  they  buy  from  us.  some  of  our 
treasure  and  resources  are  consumed. 
They  are  not  doing  us  a  favor.  We  now 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  force  the 
issue,  to  force  those  people  to  contribute 
their  share.  If  they  do  not,  we  should 
withdraw. 

I  said  this  many  years  ago — at  least 
6  years  ago.  And  this  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  allies  does  not  apply  solely 
in  Western  Europe;  it  applies  also  In 
South  Korea.  South  Vietnam,  and  Tai- 
wan. Who  is  there  today  but  the  local 
troops  and  the  troops  of  good  old  Uncle 
Sam?  Consider  South  Korea,  for  ex- 
ample. The  military  operation  there  Is 
supposed  to  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  U2i.;  it  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
wing  of  the  U.N.  But  how  Is  It  made 
that  way? 

To  make  the  operation  in  South 
Korea  a  U.N.  operation,  the  British  have 
supplied  two  soldiers,  the  Canadians  two, 
New  Zealand  two.  Turkey  a  handful, 
Greece  a  handfiil,  and  Ethiopia  and 
Thailand  a  handful.  The  total  number 
of  soldiers  in  South  Korea,  outside  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  troops  and  the  2  divi- 
sions supplied  by  the  United  States,  is 
about  325. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  United 
States  has  been  paying  for  the  logistics 
for  all  of  these  soldiers,  except  the  two 
supplied  by  the  British,  the  two  from 
New  Zealand,  and  the  two  from  Aus- 
tralia. Who  can  stand  for  a  situation 
like  that?  it  is  a  farce.  Yet  under  this 
bill,  we  shall  still  be  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  maintain  such  a  position. 

As  I  have  said  for  several  years,  there 
Is  a  way  to  settle  this  problem.  We  have 
been  furnishing  Korea  aid  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  We  have 
been  assisting  Taiwan  every  year.  We 
have  once  again  started  to  provide  as- 
sistance on  a  big  scale  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  in 
all  of  these  areas  we  are  not  receiving 
any  assistance  from  our  wealthy  allies  of 
Western   Europe.    As   I  have  said  on 
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many  occasions,  the  only  time  that  those 
countries  contribute  a  little  money  is 
when  they  are  directly  interested;  when 
they  are  involved  In  something  that  they 
want  to  protect,  as  in  Malaya,  or  to 
protect  the  oil  in  Kuwait.  They  will 
assist  in  those  areas,  because  they  are 
directly  interested.  But  they  are  not  di- 
rectly interested  In  South  Korea,  or  in 
Taiwan,  or  in  South  Vietnam.  The  bur- 
den in  those  areas  is  being  carried  solely 
by  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  it  as  long  as  we  have  this 
inept  foreign  aid  program.  I  issue  a 
warning  that  if  it  is  important  that  free- 
dom be  maintained  In  South  Korea  or 
Taiwan  or  South  Vietnam,  we  should  get 
help  from  our  Western  European  allies 
or  pull  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  placed  in  the  Record 
the  figures  concerning  the  so-called  allied 
assistance  in  South  Korea.  To  me.  those 
figures  spell  the  word  "deception."  It  is 
about  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
stopped  deceiving  the  American  people. 
It  Is  about  time  the  American  people  were 
given  the  facts  about  foreign  aid. 

I  say  to  my  administration:  "You 
ought  to  lift  the  label  of  secrecy  on  about 
85  percent  of  the  material  that  is  now 
marked  'Top  Secret',  because  that  infor- 
mation belongs  to  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts." 

If  the  American  people  ever  knew  the 
facts  about  foreign  aid  and  Its  adminis- 
tration, either  Congress  would  stop  sup- 
plying foreign  aid  in  its  present  form, 
or  most  Members  of  Congress  would  re- 
main at  home  the  next  time  the  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  citadel 
of  freedom  In  this  country,  which  Is  the 
voting  booth. 

I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
Senator's  discussion  of  the  situation  In 
Europe.  I  am  glad  he  has  commented 
on  what  I  call  the  bribery  argument  that 
is  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  influence 
American  public  opinion  to  support  this 
foreign  aid  bill.  For  weeks  past,  I  have 
said  that  the  pressures  for  it  are  tre- 
mendous. Hour  after  hour.  Senators  are 
receiving  telephone  calls  from  adminis- 
tration sp>okesmen  who  urge  them  to 
vote  against  the  Morse  amendments,  the 
Ellender  amendments,  and  other  amend- 
ments. If  the  administration  wants  to 
pick  that  fight,  I  am  ready  to  take  it  on. 
because  I  am  going  to  disclose  to  the 
American  people  every  fact  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  I  can  dis- 
close within  the  limits  of  secrecy  that 
seal  my  lips  with  regard  to  a  good  many 
facts. 

It  Is  a  sad  coounentary  that  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  we  have 
moved  so  far  down  the  road  toward 
Government  by  secrecy  that  we  cannot 
disclose  to  the  American  people  a  good 
many  of  the  facts  they  should  know  In 
connection  with  our  foreign  policy  In 
regard  to  foreign  aid. 

So  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  pur- 
chases of  military  equipment  made  by 
Germany  In  the  United  States.     That 


program  is  opposed  by  many  of  the  labor 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  I  have  been 
hearing  from  them.  American  workers 
need  to  be  put  to  work  In  factories  pro- 
ducing civilian  goods — not  munitions  of 
war  for  Germany  or  for  any  other 
countries,  but  civilian  goods  that  will 
help  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  will  expand  it.  We  sorely  need  to 
expand  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
developed areas  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  further,  in  regard  to  the 
argument  about  bribery — the  argument 
that  we  should  continue  to  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  this  shocking  foreign 
aid  program  because  some  of  the  money 
under  it  is  spent  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  should  use  some  of  that  money 
for  heart  research,  cancer  research,  and 
health  programs,  and  we  need  to  use 
some  of  the  money  for  education  for  the 
youth  of  America,  and  we  also  need  to 
use  some  of  the  money  to  stop  the  waste 
of  our  natural  resources  and  for  pro- 
grams to  make  better  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States.  In  short, 
we  should  use  that  money  in  this  coun- 
try, to  develop  our  own  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke 
about  our  troops  in  Europe.  Yesterday, 
I  did  some  work  with  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  facts  and  figures  which  I  shall  use 
In  a  subsequent  speech  during  this  de- 
bate. At  this  time,  I  wish  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  as  aware 
as  I  am  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
went  to  Germany,  the  other  day.  and 
gave  assurance  that  all  the  American 
divisions  now  in  Germany  would  remain 
there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  and  I  have  al- 
ready placed  in  the  Record  articles 
about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  know  that; 
and  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  be  In  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  began  his  speech. 

Let  me  ask  whether  he  knows  of  any 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  go  to 
Germany  and,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  give  assurance  that  those  divi- 
sions of  American  troops  will  remain 
there.  Does  the  Senator  know  by  what 
authority  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
do  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  asked  the  same 
question  when  I  presented  the  data,  for 
I  want  to  know.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
answer  put  into  the  Record.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  authority. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Neither  does  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  today  we  seem 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  They 
are  "calling  the  shots";  they  ask  us  for 
anything  they  want,  and  get  It.  We  have 
military  missions  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  As  I  have  often  stated,  the  little 
missions  we  have  abroad  only  keep 
things  stirred  up.  in  my  judgment 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  heard  me  say  before,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  repeat  It,  that  the  two 
greatest  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
are  the  American  military  and  the  Rus- 
sian military. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly  Senators 
should  go  abroad  and  should  talk  to 
some  of  our  military  men.  In  order  to 
find  out  for  themselves  what  is  going  on. 

The  members  of  some  of  our  military 
missions  say  to  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  "Thus  and  so  needs  to  be  done 
by  you.  Do  as  much  as  you  can;  and  If 
you  cannot  do  all  of  it,  we  will  help  you." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the 
money  we  have  spent  in  Iran.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  we  have 
spent  almost  $1  billion  training  Iranian 
troops  to  fight  Russia.  As  everyone 
knows,  Iran  is  on  the  border  of  Russia. 
If  we  are  to  believe  that  Russia  is 
equipped  with  many  missiles  which  can 
travel  200  miles,  500  miles,  1,000,  2,000, 
or  5,000  miles,  then  it  is  obvious  that  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  Russia  could  destroy 
all  of  Iran.  So  I  have  often  said  that, 
despite  the  vast  amounts  of  money  we 
have  sent  to  Iran,  Iraq,  and  other  small 
coimtrles,  to  develop  little  armies  there, 
those  arniies  would  be  almost  as  effective 
to  protect  those  countries  as  a  popgun 
corps  would  be  to  protect  the  city  of 
Washington  against  our  genertds.  Yet 
we  continue  to  send  funds  abroad;  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  shall  show  that  we 
are  now  beginning  a  program  in  Afri- 
ca— a  brandnew  area  for  our  AID  ad- 
ministrators to  build  their  little  empires. 
I  have  an  amendment  on  that  subject 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt.  The 
amendment  would  limit  the  military 
equipment  we  are  to  furnish  to  Africa 
for  internal  security. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  amendment 
will  limit  the  amoimt  which  can  be  put 
into  the  whole  continent  of  Africa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  this  country  today 
is  to  place  drastic  checks  upon  the  Amer- 
ican military ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  will 
not  be  done  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  Certainly.  Congress 
h£is,  under  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, a  duty  to  do  that ;  and  one  of  the 
places  to  start  it  is  at  the  purse  strings. 

The  study  I  have  made  of  American 
military  forces  in  Germany  satisfies  me 
that  it  is  an  overstatement.  In  regard  to 
any  justifiable  need,  to  say  that  we  need 
to  keep  two  divisions  there.  Two  divi- 
sions are  the  maximum  number,  and  it 
may  be  that  wc  should  not  keep  more 
than  one  division  there.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  bring  thousands  of 
American  troops  back  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany,  for  Gennany 
knows  very  well  that  she  is  going  to  be 
protected  in  case  of  any  offensive  con- 
ducted against  her  by  Russia.  Germany 
knows  very  well  that  if  Russia  were  to 
make  that  great  mistake.  Russia  would 
be  starting  a  nuclear  war.  So  there  Is  no 
need  to  have  six  divisions  of  American 
troops  in  Germany,  in  order  to  protect 
Germany. 

•nierefore.  the  time  has  come — now 
that  our  balance-of-payments  problems 
are  what  they  are — to  see  to  It  that  those 
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troope  are  brought  back  home.  I  do  not 
buy  the  armmait  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  buys  enough  goods  from  the 
United  SUtes  to  really  absorb  the  cost 
of  malntalnhig  those  troops  in  Oermany. 
First  of  all.  Germany  would  hare  to 
spend  the  m<xiey  for  those  goods,  any- 
way; and  if  she  wants  to  buy  them  some- 
where else,  let  her  do  so.  But  we  are 
now  spending  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  we  need  to  spend  on  domestic 
derelopments  needed  by  our  own  coun- 
try. 80  I  wish  to  say  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  made  that  statement, 
he  did  not  speak  for  me  or  for  millions 
of  other  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Neither  did  he 
speak  for  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Millions  of  Americans 
were  shocked  by  the  gratuitous  state- 
ment the  Secretary  of  State  made,  the 
other  day.  in  Germany;  and  I  beUere  he 
should  be  held  by  Congress  to  an  ac- 
counting for  his  going  to  Germany  and 
telling  the  people  there — without  any 
cheek  whatsover  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government — what  he 
thought  should  be  our  policy  with  re- 
gard to  maintaining  American  troops  in 
other  countries. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  serve  clear  notice 
on  the  State  £>epartment  that  we  have 
had  enoxigh  of  the  State  Department's 
assuming  legislative  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
remember,  3  or  4  weeks  ago  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Indicated  that  he 
thought  most  of  our  troops  should  be 
removed  from  Western  Europe.  I  recall 
reading  somewhere  that  when  the  agree- 
ment was  first  made,  our  contribution  of 
5  Viz  divisions  to  NATO  was  supposed  to  be 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  became  wealthy 
enough  or  got  back  on  their  feet  so  that 
they  could  provide  the  NATO  shield. 
But  although  Western  Europe  has  be- 
come wealthy  enough,  that  has  not 
happened. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  In 
1960,  when  I  questioned  representatives 
of  our  own  military  missions,  I  was  in- 
censed to  learn  that  we  had  more  power 
in  Western  Europe  than  the  rest  of  the 
European  coimtries  put  together.  I  say 
that  they  failed  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  way 
to  put  them  on  notice  that  either  they 
must  meet  their  commitments  or  we  will 
stop  our  huge  expenditiires  in  that  area. 
A  continuation  of  those  expenditures 
would  so  blimt  our  economy  that  in  a 
short  time  we  might  lose  our  way  of  life. 
If  we  go  too  deeply  in  debt,  as  we  are 
today— our  debt  is  about  $310  billion, 
reciulrlng  an  expenditure  of  from  $10.5 
tc  $11  billion  merely  to  pay  the  in- 
terest— we  shall  soon  be  led  into  some 
kind  of  "ism."  We  shall  lose  our  way  of 
life  as  we  know  it.  I  do  not  wish  that  to 
happen  if  I  can  help  It. 

B4r.  CARLJ30N.  Ur.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.    CARLSON.     I    compliment    the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  for  calling  to 

the   attention   of   the   Senate   and  the 

country  a  problem  about  which  I  believe 


we  must  take  some  definite  action.  We 
have  troope  scattered  all  over  the  globe. 
80  to  q?eak.  We  have  huve  installations 
in  Oermany,  Konm,  and  Vietnam.  We 
make  mlUtary  oontrlbutl<xi8  to  many 
countries  In  which  we  do  not  have 
troope,  but  rather  military  personnel  as 
advisers.  While  I  realize  the  value  of 
such  a  coxirse.  the  time  has  come  to  look 
into  the  situation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  well  stated  with  a  view  to 
returning  many  of  those  troops  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  in  a  diCTerent 
situation,  in  my  opinion,  than  we  were 
10  years  ago.  We  now  have  modem 
weapons  with  nuclear  warheads.  Our 
manpower  in  Oermany  could  well  be 
reduced  based  upon  our  defensive  and 
offensive  power  and  weaponry. 

The  S«iator  has  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice. I  sincerely  hope  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  as  the  debate  continues  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  this 
yew.  It  was  discussed  in  committee. 
The  problem  was  discussed  from  every 
angle. 

For  example,  we  learned  that  In 
Oermany  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  that  maintains  Its  full  quota  of 
troops  and  equipment  for  NATO.  Ger- 
many has  been  second.  Prance,  Italy. 
and  Great  Britain  are  far  behind.  Not 
only  would  it  be  in  our  own  interest,  biit 
I  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect on  those  countries  if  we  should  serve 
notice  on  them  that  we  shaU  make  some 
changes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  also  main- 
taining the  5th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  7th  Fleet  is  in  the  Pacific 
waters  around  Taiwan.  All  that  con- 
tribution is  in  addition  to  our  NATO  ob- 
ligations. 

What  contribution  has  been  made  by 
our  so-called  allies?  Nothing.  We  are 
carrying  the  entire  burden.  As  I  have 
often  said,  if  we  continue  to  carry  it, 
if  we  continue  to  spend  $50  to  $60 
billion  a  year  for  militaxy  equipment  dur- 
ing peacetime,  it  win  be  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  when  the  taxpayers  of  our 
coimtry  will  be  unable  to  carry  the  bur- 
den. We  are  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  now.  As  all  of  us  know,  in  the 
past  30  years,  approximately,  our  budget 
was  balanced  only  three  or  four  times. 
But  I  do  not  call  those  budgets  balanced 
budgets. 

Once  or  twice  the  balancing  occurred 
under  former  President  Truman.  That 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  much  more 
money  was  appropriated  than  was  need- 
ed toward  the  end  of  World  War  n.  The 
war  had  ended;  we  had  not  spent  what 
had  been  previously  authorized. 

We  have  read  that  under  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  the  budget  was  bal- 
anced.   It  might  have  been  balanced  on 

June  30 — at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

but  within  30  days  we  were  again  in  the 
red.  We  did  not  pay  our  debts  prompt- 
ly, and  probably  for  that  reason  we  re- 
mained in  the  black.  My  friend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklson] 
could  also  keep  his  bank  account  in  the 
black  if  he  should  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  in  a  similar  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    It  would  help. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  people  who  serve  us  in 


the  Armed  Forces,  including  the  mili- 
tary men  abroad  who  are  at  the  head  of 
military  missions,  can  permit  the  things 
to  happen  that  I  have  been  describing, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe.  It  is 
unbelievable.  One  must  go  there  to 
see  the  situation  for  himself. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  mentioned  Vietnam.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  at  the  present  time 
we  have  12.000  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  presently  spending  $1  mil- 
lion or  $1.5  million  a  day  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  ought  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  people  in  that  area  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  that  we  try  to  protect  for 
those  people.  But  what  help  are  we  re- 
ceiving? We  are  getting  a  few  soldiers 
from  Australia  and  very  little  assistance 
from  New  Zealand.  That  is  all  the  help 
we  are  getting  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  must  have  been  in  Vietnam  re- 
cently. When  I  was  in  that  coimtry  2 
years  ago  the  information  I  received  was 
that  Australia,  which  was  the  only  con- 
tributor to  the  forces,  had  provided  a  few 
trucks.  But  as  far  as  manpower  was 
concerned,  we  were  the  only  nation  which 
had  supplied  such  help.  If  the  Senator's 
statement  Is  correct,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  those  countries  are  contributing  a 
few  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that 
they  are  paying  the  logistics  for  the 
soldiers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  reason  I  made 
that  statement  Is  that  Secretary  Rusk 
supplied  a  memorandimi  during  the 
hearings,  which  appears  on  page  248,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

AI.T.TTB  CONTKIBtmONB   Ot  SOTTTH   TTTTNAM 

Currently  Australia  la  providing  a  military 
advisory  group  to  South  Vietnam  consisting 
of  (deleted)  offlcera  and  noncommissioned 
officers  to  Instruct  In  antlguerrtUa  warfare. 

(Deleted  I 

New  Zealand  Is  now  making  arrangementa 
to  provide  a  snuOl  advlaory  group. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  advisers, 
not  soldiers.  In  other  countries  there 
are  similar  military  missions  consisting 
of  a  couple  of  officers  and  perhaps  a  few 
sergeants  who  train  the  local  people  how 
to  use  certain  implements  of  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  I  have 
discussed  only  some  of  the  cases  where 
our  allies  are  leaning  on  our  shoulders. 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  imless  we  take  the  neces- 
sary and  long-called-for  action.  That 
action  will  be  taken  only  when  we  begin 
to  make  firm  efforts  toward  reducing  our 
foreign  aid  commitments.  Our  Western 
European  allies  are  now  financially  able 
to  supply  most  of  the  manpower  required 
by  the  NATO  shield;  furthermore,  they 
are  fliuinclally  able  to  give  more  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  as  I  previously  stated.  But  I 
am  confident  that  so  long  as  we  continue 
our  foreign  aid  program,  they  will  do 
neither  of  those  things. 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  I  men- 
tioned our  ventures  in  Africa.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  that  great  continent 
last  year.    I  spent  almost  12  weeks  there. 
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I  made  a  complete  circuit  of  Africa  In 
1953,  when  the  only  two  Independent 
countries  were  Liberia  and  Ethiopia. 
Last  year  when  I  visited,  more  than  30 
countries  had  become  Independent. 

During  the  course  of  my  stay.  I  hap- 
pened to  tell  the  truth  in  the  wrong 
place  about  the  capabilities  of  some  of 
those  countries.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
head  of  one  of  the  countries  I  was  speak- 
ing of  at  the  time,  and  on  which  I  had 
commented,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  with  hat  in  hand.  He  was  the 
Premier  of  Nyasaland.  I  said  last  De- 
cember that  Nyasaland  was  incapable  of 
self-government,  that  It  lacked  both  hu- 
man and  natural  resoiu'ces.  Nyasaland 
is  strictly  an  agricultural  coimtry.  There 
Is  nothing  there  but  agriculture,  and  the 
most  part  of  it  is  subsistence  agriculture. 
Ninety -eight  percent  of  those  who  farm 
in  Nyasaland  use  the  machete,  the  hoe. 
and  the  rake ;  while  2  percent  have  trac- 
tion, that  traction  consists  not  of  trac- 
tors, but  bullocks  and  a  few  Jackasses. 

How  can  a  coimtry  that  farms  the  way 
I  have  described  maintain  a  modem 
government?  Nyasaland  formerly  re- 
ceived $20  million  a  year  from  North 
Rhodesia,  which  has  a  copper  mine 
economy :  and  received  additional  money 
from  South  Rhodesia,  which  has  a  great 
many  minerals  and  some  very  good  farm- 
land. The  British  agreed  to  permit  Ny- 
asaland to  secede  from  the  Federation 
of  the  Rhodeslas  and  Nyasaland.  What 
has  happened?  What  I  predicted  in  De- 
cember happened  last  week.  Dr.  Hast- 
ings Banda,  the  Premier  of  Nyasaland 
came  to  the  United  States  with  hat  in 
hand  and  said  he  had  to  have  money  in 
order  to  be  able  to,  operate  his  govern- 
ment. I 

That  situation  prevails  not  only  In 
Nyasaland,  but  also  in  many  other  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
nobody  thought  the  report  I  made  on 
Africa  was  biased  or  prejudiced  because 
I  am  from  the  South.  I  have  tried  to 
make  objective  all  of  the  reports  I  have 
presented  to  the  Senate.  The  things 
that  I  have  predicted  will  come  to  pass. 

In  1953,  when  I  visltea  all  of  Africa,  I 
put  the  Belgian  Congo  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  so  far  as  progress  was  concerned, 
except  for  education.  The  Belgians  had 
a  good  policy,  which  was  to  force  those 
who  invested  in  the  Belgian  Congo  to 
plow  back  their  proiflts  into  the  economy 
of  that  area.  Investors  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  out  of  the  Congo  more 
than  a  6-p>ercent  pax)fit  on  their  invest- 
ments. 

In  1953  I  said  that,  if  and  when  Bel- 
glum  ever  left  the  Congo,  darkness  would 
return.  That  is  in  my  report  of  1953. 
When  I  went  back  in  1962,  the  prophecy 
that  I  made  in  1953  had  come  to  pass.  I 
would  say  that  now,  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  certainly  in  darkness.  In  1953.  it  was 
a  country  which  had  a  balanced  budget, 
and  a  $225  million  favorable  balance  of 
trade  if  I  remember  correctly.  Its  ex- 
ports were  greater  than  its  imports.  To- 
day the  outside  world,  particularly  the 
United  States,  is  putting  up  the  money 
in  order  to  keep  this  government  alive. 

In  Africa  as  a  whole,  through  fiscal 
year  1962,  we  have  already  spent  $2  Mi 
billion.    If  the  Senate  should  foolishly 


pass  this  blU,  an  additional  amount  of 
$683.2  million  would  be  provided. 

Air.  President.  Africa  is  a  great  conti- 
nent. It  has  vast  natural  resources  to 
support  it.  In  my  judgment,  If  those 
natural  resources  were  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  there,  a  great  econ- 
omy could  be  developed  over  most  parts 
of  Africa.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

I  should  like  to  ask  all  Senators:  If 
all  those  resources  are  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  if  those  resources  are  be- 
ing exploited  for  the  benefit  of  Euro- 
peans, without  talcing  care  of  the  local 
I>eople,  how  can  that  economy  be  de- 
velop>ed? 

No  matter  how  much  money  we  put 
into  the  hands  of  these  new  leaders,  it 
will  be  insufiBcient,  because  we  could  not 
print  enough  money  to  raise  the  economy 
of  Africa  overnight.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  Africa  live  in  central  Africa, 
known  as  tropical  Africa,  which  consists 
of  two-thirds  of  the  area. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true 
that  while  the  countries  in  that  area 
have  fine  leaders,  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  with  which  to  work — and  that 
applies  to  natural  and  human  resources. 
Chad  is  one  of  the  newly  created  states. 
It  was  only  7  years  ago  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  area  ever  saw  a  plow  or 
ever  saw  a  wheel.  They  had  never  seen 
a  wheel  there  yet  an  independent  coun- 
try has  been  made  out  of  Chad. 

The  same  applies  to  quite  a  few  other 
so-called  independent  countries  in  Af- 
rica. Not  one  nation  has  been  created 
out  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French 
West  Africa,  or  some  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions that  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  Europeans  or  our  country.  They 
are  coming  after  us  for  assistance — as- 
sistance that  we  are  unable  to  give  un- 
less we  continue  to  borrow  and  pile  up 
our  debt. 

I  say  that  any  assistance  we  provide 
for  those  people  will  not  do  the  masses 
of  the  people  much  good.  It  will  give 
them  a  little  more  buying  power,  but 
who  will  benefit  from  that?  Those  who 
own  and  control  the  businesses  and  the 
resources  of  Africa.  Who  are  they? 
The  Portuguese,  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  nationals  of  quite  a  few  other 
European  countries. 

Africa  is  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  Europeans,  the  same  way  that  I  be- 
lieve the  South  and  Central  American 
area  should  be  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  as  a  nation 
should  need  iron  ore,  copper,  and  other 
minerals  to  feed  our  hungry  mills,  we 
could  not  look  to  the  west,  the  east,  or 
the  north  for  those  resources.  We  must 
look  to  the  south. 

In  my  first  trip  to  South  and  Central 
America,  in  1952  as  I  recall,  and  again 
in  1958, 1  stated  that  if  America  is  to  re- 
main strong  and  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  remain  strong,  we  should  in 
some  way  try  to  enmesh  our  own  econ- 
omy with  the  economies  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us. 

I  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  our  State 
Department  should  give  no  protection  to 
an  American  investor  In  South  or  Cen- 
tral America  unless  that  Investor  first 
made  efforts  to  take  care  of  the  people 
locally,  to  help  them  build  roads  and 


schools.  And  if  this  were  done,  who 
woiild  benefit?  The  investor.  I  am 
sure  if  the  resources  of  Central  and 
South  America  are  explored,  and  not  ex- 
ploited, they  will  be  sufficient  not  omy 
to  take  care  of  our  needs,  but  to  develop 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  and 
bring  to  the  people  there  happiness  and 
contentment. 

I  could  give  much  more  information 
with  regard  to  Africa,  but  let  me  merely 
state  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  us  to  agree  to  let  the  countries  of 
Africa  have  $683.2  million  of  borrowed 
money. 

Nigeria  is  one  of  the  most  developed 
of  the  new  indejiendent  countries  of 
Africa.  All  of  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, which  is  the  most  thickly  populated 
one  in  Africa,  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  British — particularly  gold,  timber, 
and  cocoa  plantations.  They  are  taxable 
resources  and  they  are  the  resources  that 
could  be  made  to  pay  Nigeria's  way  to 
prosperity.  But,  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  and  are  owned  by  the 
British.  It  would  seem  that  the  British 
should  be  the  ones  to  put  up  the  money 
to  develop  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  are  Senators  aware  of 
what  the  State  Department  has  done? 
I  do  not  know  where  it  obtained  its  au- 
thority, but  it  agreed  to  make  available 
to  Nigeria  $225  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson],  who  is  present,  that 
about  half  of  that  amount  would  be  in 
grants,  and  the  other  part  on  easy  terms, 
at  three-quarters  of  1  percent  Interest, 
with  10  years'  grace,  and  40  years  to  pay. 
The  British,  who  own  and  control  all  the 
resources  In  that  area,  agreed  to  put  up 
$50  million. 

I  reiterate  that,  so  long  as  we  are  so 
soft,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  give  of 
our  treasure  to  those  people,  so  long  as 
we  have  personnel  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  AID  program  who  will 
peddle  our  resources  to  them,  those  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  try  to  get  ansrthing 
from  anybody  else  but  soft  Uncle  Bblbo.. 

We  should,  by  all  means,  stay  out  of 
Africa,  except,  as  I  have  said,  to  provide 
some  technical  assistance.  The  Lord 
knows  that  they  need  that  kind  of  assist- 
ance badly.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
the  necessary  sum  to  assist  those  people 
in  this  way.  This  could  be  done  at  a  very 
small  cost.  We  do  not  have  to  send 
college  graduates  there  to  teach  those 
people  how  to  read  and  write. 

Technical  knowledge  could  be  given  to 
those  people  on  the  same  basis  as  was 
done  In  my  own  State  60  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  The  Extension  Service  was 
started  in  Louisiana  about  60  years  ago. 
At  that  time  It  was  difficult  to  get  the 
State  to  put  up  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  hire  Extension  Service  work- 
ers. When  the  State  consented,  we  had 
difficulty  persuading  the  farmers  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  personnel  of 
the  Extension  Service.  How  was  It  done? 
Little  farms  were  established  in  certain 
sections.  They  were  model  farms  where 
the  people  could  see  what  would  happen 
if  a  little  more  fertilizer  were  put  on  the 
ground,  or  If  it  were  cultivated  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  or  more  water  were  put  on  the 
soil. 
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A  similar  program  could  be  carried  out 
In  some  areas  of  Africa,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  tbere.  I  would 
willingly  vote  for  teehnical  aid  project* 
of  that  kind.  But  when  It  comes  to  giv- 
ing all  tills  money  to  governments  that 
are  incapable  of  iiaadllng  their  own  af- 
fairs because  of  a  lack  of  human  re- 
sources and  natural  resources,  I  am 
against  that,  because,  no  matter  how 
much  is  given  to  them,  it  will  all  be 
wasted  and  we  will  go  broke  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLKNDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAJEUjSON.  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  regard  to  Africa. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  I  went  into  this  subject  at 
some  length  with  the  Director,  Mr.  Bell. 
as  shown  at  pages  582  through  585  of 
the  hearings,  in  which  we  discussed  aid 


to  Africa.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  not  mentioned  Public  Law  480.  the 
cost  under  that  program  amounting  to 
$10«  million  last  year.  Nor  has  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  the  cost  of  the  Congo 
operation,  of  which  we  paid  48  percent 

I  asked  the  Director.  Mr.  Bell,  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  a  list  of  the  personnel 
we  have  In  Africa.  I  shall  ask  to  have 
Included  in  the  Ricord  the  table  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  BcU.  which  appears  on 
page  585  of  the  hearings.  The  table 
shows  we  have  2.461  employees  there, 
made  up  as  foUows:  1,037  in  direct  hire 
for  AID.  361  by  contract.  913  in  the  State 
Department.  150  In  the  USIA— which 
total,  according  to  my  figures,  2,461. 

Then  we  have  1.466  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rxcoro.  It 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  foUows: 
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Mr.     CARLSON.    Mr.     President,     I        With  respect  to  the  Peace  Coroe    I 

share   the   views  of   the   Senator   from     have  beenlTfavorTf  IHS)  ^Snt 
Louisiana  with  regard  to  the  personnel     However,  the  way  some  of  thVwwkTas 

r;?  .r/.t°?f;  ^^^J^^^."^    ^n  done  and  Xe  way  the  m^n^y  £S 

been  spent  has  been  disappointing  to 
me.  In  my  opinion,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  try  to  teach  the  people  of  Africa 


secondary  schools,  under  the  direct  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Ethiopia.  In  other  words,  we  are  pay- 
ing about  $8,500.  on  the  average,  for 
a  Peace  Corpsman  to  become  a  school 
teacher  in  Ethiopia,  In  this  connection, 
Ethiopia  pays  us  $72  for  each  Peace 
Corps  teacher  we  furnish. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Ghana,  ex- 
cept that  in  Ohana  we  have  approxi- 
mately 200  teachers  and  Ghana  pays 
about  $130  or  $140  a  year  of  the  $9,500 
that  we  are  spending  on  the  teacher. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  job  by  having  its  members  Uve 
among  the  people  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
South  America,  encouraging  the  people 
to  do  some  of  the  simple  things  of  life. 
However,  when  we  must  pay  as  much  as 
I  have  Just  stated  for  these  corpsmen. 
and  let  them  act  as  teachers,  that  may 
be  all  right:  but  It  is  not  along  the  line 
of  what  I  thought  the  Peace  Corps  would 
do.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  intended 
that  we  should  send  Peace  Corps  men 
into  Ethiopia,  Ohana.  Nigeria,  and  other 
places  to  serve  as  teachers  under  the 
same  supervision  as  other  teachers  who 
serve  there. 

I  must  leave  for  another  time  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  Africa.  There  Is  a 
very  fertile  area  there,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated hi  my  report.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  without  results  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  capabUity  of  the  peo- 
ple in  many  areas. 

Returning  to  my  prepared  text,  when 
anyone  criticizes  the  foreign  aid  program, 
the  proponents  will  always  respond  with 
the  reply  that  "Surely,  the  program  is 
not  perfect,  but  It  has  accomplished  Im- 
portant objectives."  It  Is  said  that  It 
has  stemmed  the  Communists  on  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea;  and  that  it  has 
prevented  the  Communists  from  taking 
over  the  little  Island  of  Formosa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

»fr.  MORSE.  I  wish  categorically  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  not  had  any  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  alleged  results.  The  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  not  taken  over  For- 
mosa is  due  to  the  presence  of  our  7th 
Fleet  there,  and  no  other  reason.  The 
fact  that  they  have  not  taken  over  Ko- 
rea Is  due  to  the  7th  Fleet  and  the  pres- 
ence of  50,000  American  military  forces 
In  Korea  and  tens  of  thousands  more 
nearby,  and  no  other  reason. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  in  most 
of  the  places  where  we  are  pouring  in 
military  aid  we  have  American  boys 
there,  and  it  Is  the  American  boys  who 
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can  render  aid  to  these  people.    I  have 
sometimes  been  critical  of  certain  of  the 

'^fr^Z^eTlV^^rS'u^:^.     to^dTa^iu'Si'^ESrTobT^^tLeTa'rS    ^^  the  ^arantee  and  the  protVcUon: 
^tl^^^.  ^^.^  "  if  not  so  easy  for     now  capSSI  of  doT^^'^S'ers^Sd'S    lllLf'l'^JZ.^'?:  !_°L  H^.^  ^^^  P^..^ 

taught  to  use  tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment so  that  they  may  improve  their 
agriculture  and  build  roads. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  we  have  more  than 


-  — >     -»     ^     saww     B,r^#     x-CTwj      av#a 

them,  and  therefore  I  give  them  credit 
Our  Nation  has  done  much  in  those 
countries  with  missionaries  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  we  have  done  It  for 
many  years.    That  Is  the  type  of  people 


2S5"ti2^'i!Sr  "^'  "^"'  ^^'-    fV'^  corps  m^m^^^TnESlopnr 
aros  Of  those  people.  Instead  of  having  them  teach  the  people 

there  to  do  a  better  job  than  they  are 


people 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    There  Is  no  quesUon 
about  it.    Of  the  $683  million.  $270  mil- 
lion is  for  PubUc  Law  480  food  that  we 
are  sending  there. 


now  doing  in  agriculture  and  in  other 
areas,  the  Peace  Corps  personnel  are 
employed  as  teachers  in  elementary  and 


either  wasted  or  creates  serious  prob- 
lems, to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
welfare. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  un- 
derstands that  I  was  not  expressing  my 
own  views. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  I  wished 
to  reinforce  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  said  that  the 
program  has  kept  the  Communists  from 
taking  over  the   countries  of   Western 


Europe.  The  abject  failures  of  the  pro- 
gram are  overlooked. 

These  Include  such  failures  as  the 
loss  of  Laos,  the  loss  of  Cuba,  and  the 
problems  in  South  Vietnam,  where  we 
are  currently  spending  $1.5  million  a  day. 

In  South  Korea  we  are  still  spending 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  that  has  been  going 
on  for  10  years. 

In  Taiwan  we  are  still  spending  in 
excess  of  $200  million  a  year.  It  seems 
unending.  It  is  as  though  we  were 
putting  the  money  into  a  bottomless  pit. 
In  Korea  we  are  over  the  barrelhead. 
There  is  no  democratic  government 
there,  as  we  expected.  It  is  more  or 
less  governed  by  a  military  government. 
Of  course,  it  Is  true  that  a  recent  elec- 
tion was  held;  however,  the  democracy 
practiced  in  those  areas  is  not  the  kind 
that  we  have  in  our  own  country. 

Through  fiscal  year  1962  we  have  al- 
ready spent  $5,269  million  in  Korea. 
That  does  not  Include  fiscal  year  1963, 
and  what  Is  Included  in  the  pending 
biU. 

In  Formosa,  during  tlxe  same  period — 
that  is,  through  1962,  and  not  including 
the  expenditures  of  1963  and  the  amount 
provided  in  this  bill — we  spent  in  that 
little  area,  that  little  island  one  can 
almost  Jump  across.  $4,349,900,000. 

In  Vietnam,  where  we  have  just  begun 
to  spend  in  a  big  way — through  1962, 
but  not  including  1963  and  the  amount 
that  is  provided  in  the  bill — we  have 
already  spent  $2,447  million.  We  are 
still  pouring  money  into  those  areas  in 
larger  sums  than  we  did  when  the  pro- 
gram was  first  started. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  in  1961, 
President  Diem  refused  to  see  me.  On 
three  previous  occasions  he  was  glad  to 
see  me.  But  on  my  last  visit,  he  would 
not  see  me,  because  I  had  a  bone  to  pick 
with  him.  On  previous  occasions,  I  had 
tried  to  point  out  that  all  his  troubles 
stemmed  from  two  areas  or  ix>ckets  in- 
side his  coimtry.  One  of  them  is  about 
60  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  and  one 
is  in  the  lower  delta.  In  those  areas 
were  groupts  of  people  who  never  agreed 
with  the  Ooyemment  of  Diem.  I  doubt 
whether  much  of  the  assistance  that  we 
provided  for  that  country  was  ever  spent 
in  those  areas. 

It  is  from  those  two  areas  that  most 
of  the  trouble  in  South  Vietnam  stems. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  sincere  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  local  government, 
there  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  those 
areas  today.  Yet  we  have  spent  almost 
$2.5  billion  in  South  Vietnam  already. 
Last  year  we  spent  a  great  deal,  and 
this  year  again  a  large  amount  will  be 
spent.  I 

We  are  being  asked  to  continue  the 
spending  irrespective  of  the  results.  But 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend  there. 
We  receive  no  assistance  except  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlsok]  spoke  of;  namely,  from  Aus- 
tralia, which  sent  a  small  training  divi- 
sion of  a  few  officers  and  a  small  contin- 
gent of  men,  and  8dso  New  Zealand. 

But  the  United  States  has  more  than 
12,000  men  in  South  Vietnam.  What  is 
in  progress  there  la  more  or  less  an  un- 
declared   war.    We    are    bearing    the 


burden  at  taking  care  of  that  country, 
with  hardly  any  assistance  from  other 
countries.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
and  I  have  said  this  on  many  occasions — 
I  would  have  our  allies  chip  in  and  help, 
or  else  I  would  have  the  United  States 
pull  out.  I  suggested  many  srears  ago 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  our 
allles  help.  So  long  as  we  continue  to 
supply  the  money  lavishly  our  allies  will 
not  make  a  move.  They  will  continue  to 
rest  their  weary  heads  on  Uncle  Sam's 
shoulders. 

In  the  1964  budget,  we  have  provided 
for  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  a  total  of 
$635,800,000  for  operations  in  those 
areas,  without  assistance  from  any  other 
country.  The  whole  free  world  ought  to 
be  interested  in  those  areas.  We  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  "ponying  up,"  as  it 
were. 

Any  of  our  successes,  few  though  they 
are,  can  be  attributed  not  to  our  foreign 
aid  program,  but  to  the  successful  Im- 
plementation of  a  clear-cut  foreign 
policy.  Conversely,  the  failures  have  re- 
sulted not  because  of  a  lack  of  foreign 
aid  money,  but  from  the  lack  of  a  clear- 
cut  and  realistic  policy.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  foreign  aid  sof theaded- 
ness  has  often  harmed  the  implementa- 
tion of  our  foreign  pwlicy.  The  leaders 
of  foreign  nations  cannot  help  thinking 
that  our  softness  in  economic  matters 
must  spill  over  into  other  fields.  Un- 
fortunately, I  myself  believe  that  this  Is 
often  the  case. 

But  of  greater  importance  than  the 
little  failures  or  minor  mishaps  is  the 
complete  failure  of  the  program  to  at- 
tain the  objectives  we  sought  in  Western 
Europe.  After  restoring  Western  Eu- 
rope to  a  state  of  economic  prosperity, 
unparalleled  in  all  its  history,  we  still 
have  failed  to  eliminate  communism 
from  this  area  of  the  world.  Today  in 
Italy,  the  Communist  Party,  almost  two 
decades  after  the  inception  of  Marshall 
plan  aid  there,  is  stronger  than  ever.  In 
Prance,  the  Cconmunists  can  still  obtain 
large  percentages  of  the  vote.  All  over 
Western  Europe  the  Commvmists  are 
waiting,  and  are  hopeful  of  toppling  any 
weak  government  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

But,  irrespective  of  the  Communist 
threat,  we  are  now  seeing  every  day  that 
the  hand  which  has  fed  Western  Europe 
is  very  often  bitten.  Today,  the  Eu- 
rop>ean  Ekionomic  Community,  to  whom 
we  acted  as  midwife,  is  holding  a  veri- 
table dagger  at  our  throats  in  almost 
every  marketplace  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  turning  their  new-found  largess  to- 
ward the  imderdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world,  as  we  have  been  doing,  although 
our  wealth  has  long  since  been  expended, 
they  are  turning  it  within,  strengthen- 
ing their  own  economy  at  the  expense 
of  ours. 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  idealism 
with  realism.  The  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  still  too  expensive.  We  should  in- 
sist on  a  tapering -off  date. 

In  due  course,  I  shall  present  to  the 
Senate  a  number  of  amendments.  I 
hope  Senators  will  give  their  utmost 
consideration  to  them.    I  feel  that  such 
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amendments  would  not  only  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  money  made  available  for 
foreign  aid  In  fiscal  year  1964,  but  would 
also  strengthen  a  weak  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  been  an  overin- 
dulgent  parent  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram over  the  years.  As  a  result,  the 
program  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet, 
and  has  produced  litUe  of  value.  It  has 
failed,  just  as  a  pampered  or  coddled 
child  can  be  expected  to  fail  when  he 
steps  out  into  the  world.  It  is  time  to 
begin  to  bend  the  twig  in  the  way  that  it 
should  grow. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PTTBUC    LAW    480    IM    FOCZICN 
AID  BIU. 

Among  the  amendments  that  I  plan  to 
offer  is  one  to  which  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  will  pay  heed. 
I  wish  to  discuss  it  now.  This  amend- 
ment was  incorporated  by  the  House.  I 
hope  that  the  conference  committee  will 
stand  firm  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  decision. 

From  time  to  time,  amendments  have 
been  made  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Acts.  Many  of 
those  amendments  did  not  receive  the 
consideration  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived If  they  had  been  considered  within 
the  framework  of  all  the  other  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  jerrybuilt  patchwork  which  is  a  burden 
rather  than  a  strengthening  of  Public 
Law  480.  In  principle,  I  feel  it  is  un- 
sound to  attach  an  Isolated  amendment 
to  a  complicated  act  such  as  Public  Law 
480  by  inserting  It  in  some  other  author- 
ization act. 

In  principle,  I  feel  it  Is  unsound  to  at- 
tach an  isolated  amendment  to  a  com- 
plicated act,  such  as  Public  Law  480,  by 
inserting  It  in  some  other  authorization 
act,  and  I  respectfully  request  that  all 
such  amendments  be  deleted  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 — HJl. 
7885 — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  480  will  be  up  for  over- 
all review  next  year  at  which  time  all 
proposed  amendments  can  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  and  their  effect  on  the 
overall  legislation  can  be  better  weighed 
and  determined. 

AMENDMENT   IN   HOUSE  BIU.  TO  AMEND  HXEN- 
BEB   AMENDMENT 

For  example,  there  is  a  particularly 
bad  piece  of  proposed  legislation  Included 
in  part  IV,  section  402  of  the  pending 
bill.  In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion lOUf)  of  Public  Law  480,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Ellender  amendment. 
While  this  proposed  amendment  was  not 
Included  In  the  Senate  version  of  this  bin, 
I  wish  to  go  into  It  now  In  some  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  Sen- 
ate make  sure  such  an  amendment  is  not 
included  in  the  final  bilL 

In  1961,  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Operations  that  agricultural 
commodities  had  been  sold  to  numerous 
countries  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
at  great  loss  to  the  United  States, 
through  the  acceptance  of  unreaJlstically 
low  exchange  rates.  For  Instance,  com- 
modities had  been  sold  to  Yugoslavia  for 
300  dinars  to  the  dollar,  when  the  regu- 
lar market  rate  of  exchange  was  from 
600  to  as  much  as  750  to  the  dollar.    In 
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Poland,  sales  were  bein«  made  at  24  zlotys 
to  the  dollar,  when  the  regrular  exchange 
rate  was  55  to  $1.    Such  giveaway  prac- 
Uces  occurred  In  sales  to  Spain,  Turkey, 
Braail,  and  numerous  other  countries. 
In  other  words,  not  only  was  the  United 
States  subsidizing  the  sale  of  its  commod- 
ities to  the  world  market  price,  and.  as 
a  result  of  the  ship  subsidy,  financing 
about  half  of  the  costs  of  the  ocean 
transportation,  but  it  was  also  accepting 
in  foreign  currencies,  in  some  cases,  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  world  market 
price  In  payment  for  these  commodities. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  height  of  folly, 
for  although  we  were  loaning  or  grant- 
ing about  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  sales  back  to  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, to  assist  in  their  economic  devel- 
opment, the  sales  themselves  were  sup- 
posed to  be  business  transactions. 

There  will  also  be  found  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  in  1961,  a  schedule  of  Public 
Law  480,  tiUe  I  sales  reflecting  the  for- 
eign exchange  collection  rate  received,  as 
compared  to  the  market  rate  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  which  shows  that  the  United 
States  suffered  a  loss  of  around  $700  mil- 
Lion,  as  of  that  date,  as  a  result  of  this 
unconscionable  practice.     Although  the 
United  States  was  selling  its  agricultural 
commodities  to  these  countries  at  un- 
realistically  low  exchange  rates— as  in 
the  example  of  Poland,  at  24  to  $1— at 
the  same  time  it  was  permitting  the  UJS. 
agencies  which  were  using  a  minor  per- 
centage of  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  to 
purchase  zlotys  at  the  rate  of  55  to  $1  a 
more  realistic  rate. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  and  to 
correct  such  abuses,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  PubUc  Law  48<V— section 
101(f)— which  was  approved  August  8, 
1961,  and  which  required  this  country 
In  making  Public  Law  480,  tiUe  I  sales! 
to  obtain,  under  such  agreements,  rates 
of  exchange  which  were  not  less  favor- 
able than  the  rates  at  which  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  could  buy  currencies  from 
the  U.S.  disbursing  officers  in  the  respec- 
tive countries. 

This  amendment,  for  the  most  part, 
stopped   this  giveaway  practice.     How- 
ever, there  now  appears  in  the  House 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  1963, 
as  section  402(a).  an  amendment  which 
would  change  section  101(f)   of  Public 
Law  480  so  as  to  require  only  that  the 
United  States  obtain  the  highest  rates  of 
exchange      legally      obtainable.        This 
amendment  would  not  only  permit  the 
relaxing  of  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change; it  would  also  permit  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  conducting  programs 
with  foreign  currencies  to  purchase  such 
currencies  at  rates  other  than  those  at 
which  the  commodities  were  sold.    House 
Report  No.  646,  at  page  48,  gives  this  as 
the    only    substantial    reason    for    this 
amendment,  and  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  would  Uke  to  get  the 
currencies  at  realistic  rates  of  exchange 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.    Nothing  is  said 
as  to  why  the  VS.  Government  should 
not  get  realistic  rates  when  the  commod- 
ities are  sold— and.  Mr.   President,   let 
no  one  tell  you  that  these  unfavorable 
rates  we  received  for  these  sales  resulted 


from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  commodi- 
ties. They  resulted  from  political  or 
giveaway  conslderatlona  dictated  by  the 
State  Department  or  the  foreign  assist- 
ance group. 

Perhaps  I  can  shed  more  light  on  this 
amendment  by  going  Into  a  little  more 
detail.    It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
two    countries — namely,    Indonesia    and 
Poland— the    purpose    of    the    Ellender 
amendment   was  defeated — although   I 
do  not  know  on  what  authority— by  fix- 
ing the  official  rates  of  exchange  between 
these  two  countries  and  the  United  States 
at  arbitrarily   low   rates   to  correspond 
with  the  collection  rates  received  in  the 
Public  Law  480  sales.     This,  of  course, 
did  not  please  the  agencies  downtown 
which  had  a  need  for  foreign  currencies, 
because  when  they  came  up  for  an  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  for  construc- 
tion or  other  program  purposes  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  they  wanted  to  receive 
their  full  dollars  worth.    In  this  regard 
we  cannot  blame  them;  but  why  should 
we  not  also  get  our  dollar's  worth  in 
making  these  Public  Law  480  sales? 

It  probably  was  not  surprising  that  at 
the  hearings  on  the  State  Department 
appropriation  bill  this  year,  representa- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
of  the  State  Department,  which  uses  sub- 
stantial foreign  currencies,  complained: 

The  recent  Ellender  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  480  had  the  effect  of  requiring  thU 
program  to  purchase  Public  Law  480  Pollah 
zlotys  at  the  rate  of  34  to  Si  Instead  of  the 
previous  rate  of  66  to  $1.  which  overnight 
multiplied  the  cost  by  a  2.3  factor. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
at  all  the  result  of  the  so-called  Ellen- 
der amendment,  but  was  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  executive  department  in  ac- 
cepting an  arbitrary  low  exchange  rate 
in  connection  with  Public  Law  480  com- 
modity sales  to  Poland.  Inasmuch  as 
the  witnesses  indicated  that  they  had 
received  their  impression  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  there  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  a  letter! 
dated  September  12,  1963,  which,  in  sub- 
stance requested  advice  as  to  why  such 
an  arbitrarily  low  exchange  rate  had 
been  established. 

By  letter  of  October  11.  1963.  from  the 
Secretary,  after  an  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  24  zlotys  to  $1  was  the  best 
rate  the  UJS.  negotiators  coiild  get  In 
negotiating  the  sales  to  Poland,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  of  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds which  the  United  States  did  not 
use,  would,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, be  repaid  by  Poland  in  dollars, 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  at  the 
same  rate,  and  that  as  the  disbursing  of- 
ficers  sales  to  the  UJS.  agencies  were  also 
at  24  to  $1.  no  loss  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  involved.    In  other  words,  it 
was  simply  bypassing  the  law.    Accord- 
ingly, why  is  there  any  need  to  change 
section  101  (f ) ,  if  we  are  not  losing  money 
under  it  now.  provided  Poland  lives  up  to 
its  agreement  and  we  do  not  decide  later 
to  give  Poland  most  of  the  proceeds? 
Why  should  we  change  the  law,  so  that 
we  shall  begin  to  lose  money  on  such 
transactions?    Again,  let  me  point  out 
that  we  did  not  have  to  make  the  sales 


to  Poland  at  substantially  less  than  half 
of  the  world  market  price;  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  decision  to  make  these  sales 
had  to  be  a  purely  political  determina- 
tion, and  in  the  interest  of  foreign  aid. 
Incidentally,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  Department  reportedly  was 
unable  to  advise  the  committee  what  a 
realistic  exchange  rate  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  would  be  at 
the  present  time;  but  if  we  ask  any 
traveler  who  recently  has  been  in  Poland, 
he  will  tell  us  that,  except  from  the  U.S. 
disburing  officer  and  from  official  Polish 
banks,  one  can  obtain  throughout  Po- 
land 75  zlotys  to  $1,  and  nobody  asks  any 
questions. 

I  think  the  facts  that  I  have  given 
show  ample  reason  why  an  amendment 
such  as  this  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  act,  and 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  who  will  at- 
tend the  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  bill  not  to  recede  to  the  House  posi- 
tion on  section  402(a)  of  HJl.  7885. 

OTHES  PROPOSKO  AMENDMENTS 

The  other  proposed  amendments  in  the 
House  bill;  namely,  sections  402(b)  and 
402(c) ,  I  object  to  on  the  principle  which 
I  have  stated  earlier. 

There  are  two  amendments  to  H  R. 
7885  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Realtions  which  relate  to  a 
change  in  the  Public  Law  480  law.  While 
I  have  not  studied  these  amendments  and 
offhand  see  no  great  objection  to  them  in 
substance — as  stated  before.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  their  Inclusion  at  this  time  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  as  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity— hopefully,  early  next  year— 
to  review  the  whole  Public  Law  480  act, 
at  which  time  they  can  be  considered  in 
proper  context. 

The  first  amendment,  section  403(a) 
would  change  section  104fe)  of  Public 
Law  480  to  permit  an  increase  from 
25  percent  to  50  percent  of  foreign  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  title  I  sales  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  private  business — Cooley 
(e)  loans — and  to  broaden  the  purposes 
for  which  these  loans  might  be  made. 
I  might  say  here,  in  passing,  that  where 
104(e)  money  is  presently  available,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  country  does  not 
have  a  favorable  climate  for  investment, 
or  is  socialistically  inclined  and  restricts 
this  type  of  private  loan.  Where  it  is  in 
short  supply,  the  present  purposes  for 
which  loans  can  be  made  are  entirely  suf- 
ficient to  use  all  of  the  currencies  avail- 
able. 

The  other  amendment,  contained  in 
secUon  403  (b)  and  (c).  would  make  it 
possible  to  include  fish  as  a  commodity 
in  Public  Law  480  sales  under  titles  I  and 
rv.  As  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment would  not  be  until  January  1.  1965, 
such  an  amendment  could  be  included 
in  next  yeai's  Public  Law  480  act,  with 
no  loss. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
inclusion  of  fish  as  a  commodity  for 
sale  under  Public  Law  480.  but  I  think 
it  should  be  done  in  the  proper  manner 
through  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated.  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments  that  I  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  which  I  have  not  dis- 
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cussed.    I  hope  to  discuss  them  when  the 
time  comes  to  consider  the  amendments. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding,  for  the  reason  that  he 
discussed  the  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  provision  for  25  percent 
which  Is  permitted  to  be  loaned  under 
the  Cooley  funds  and  substitute  a  50-peT- 
cent  loan.  I  mention  that  subject  be- 
cause the  Senator  referred  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  submitted  it  for  a  definite  rea- 
son. There  are  funds  in  many  countries 
which  need  housing  programs.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  those  funds  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  for  housing.  While  we 
have  had  difficulty  In  securing  loan  pro- 
grams, it  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
one  place  In  which  we  might,  to  great 
advantage,  use  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  a  housing  program  rather  than  per- 
mitting those  funds  to  lie  around  and 
not  be  used.  That  Is  my  only  reason  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  entire  Public 
Law  480  program  will  be  revamped  next 
year.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  amend- 
ments should  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
not  here.  Several  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480  have  been  proposed 
which  In  my  judgment  should  not  be 
offered  to  the  bill.  There  are  amend- 
ments relating  not  only  to  Public  Law 
480,  but  also  to  other  subjects  which  in 
my  judgment  should  not  be  considered  In 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, no  one  is  more  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  law  and  the  use  of 
the  fimds  authoriaed  under  Public  Law 
480  than  Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Therefore,  I  appreciate  the  statement 
that  the  Committee  on  A^culture  and 
Forestry  will  next  year  revtse  the  act,  or 
at  least  study  it  with  the  hope  of  revi- 
sion. But  I  did  not  desire  personally  to 
be  in  a  position  in  which  we  would  use 
dollars  and  not  the  funds  we  have  al- 
ready accumulated  under  Public  Law 
480.    That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate that  suggestion  from  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  one  of  our  first 
tasks  when  we  return  next  year  will  be  to 
revise  Public  Law  480  and  to  see  to  that 
the  funds  to  which  he  has  referred  will 
be  properly  spent  not  only  for  our  benefit 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  host  coun- 
tries that  have  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  make  the  quonmi  call  a  live 
quorum  call.  There  has  not  been  one 
for  3  days.  Senators  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  even  coming  into  the  Chamber.  There 
ought  to  be  a  live  quonmi  call  at  least 
every  3  days. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  la  a 
good  idea.  I  ask  the  attaches  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  advise  Senators  that  the  qufMxmi 
call  win  be  a  live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tell  me  by  what  amount 
his  amendments  would  reduce  the  total 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations?  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  several  different  levels.  What  would 
be  the  maximum  reduction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Approximately  $650 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  that  reduction 
bringr  the  bill  down  to  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Almost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  above  the 
House  figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Slightly:  but  I  have 
other  amendments  to  offer  which  would 
probably  bring  the  amount  within  the 
range  of  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum. Does  the  Senator  have  a  second 
level  of  reduction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  figure  lower  than  the  House  figure 
because,  as  I  said  in  my  main  argiunent, 
we  should  begin  to  taper  off  the  program 
and  not  increase  It  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

USE  or  sHirs  in  nuos  wtth  cxiba 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  May 
of  this  year,  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  chairman.  Issued  a  re- 
port of  Its  Investigation  into  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Cuba,  pointed  out 
the  menace  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
presented  by  communism  In  Cuba,  and 
warned  the  Nation  of  the  necessity  for 
alertness  and  vigilance  to  all  Its  sinister 
Implications. 

In  recognition  of  the  dangers  pre- 
sented by  communism  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores,  the  administration  has 
taken  certain  steps  to  Isolate  Cuba 
through  economic  moves,  including  regu- 
lations to  prevent  or  reduce  the  ocean 
traffic  to  Cuba  in  free  world  ships.  Un- 
fortunately, these  regulations  may  hare 
operated  to  accelerate  and  assist  such 
traffic,  rather  than  impede  it.  Since 
such  traffic  had  Increased  rather  than 
decreased.  I  submitted,  on  September 
11,  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  S.  1276,  designed  to  make  it 
less  attractive  to  our  allies  to  continue 
carrying  vital  cargoes  to  Cuba,  whldi 
only  helpa  to  perpetuate  the  Communist 
regime  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  amezxdment  was  Identical  with  an 
amendment  offered  In  the  House,  mad 
the  substance  of  these  amendments  to 


Included  in  the  bill  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  would 
broaden  and  strengtiien  existing  legisla- 
tion and  plug  the  loopholes  in  existing 
legislation.  These  loopholes  have,  for 
example,  permitted  the  United  States  to 
furnish  continuing  military  assistance  to 
free  world  countries  which  were  never- 
theless carrying  Soviet  bloc  crude  oil  to 
Cuba. 

As  provided  in  the  amendments  the 
reported  bill  would: 

First.  Brockden  the  scope  of  existing 
legislation — section  107  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriationa  Act  ot  1963 — 
to  deny  assistance  of  any  kind  to  any 
country  faihng  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
vessels  imder  Its  registry  from  carrying 
to  Cuba,  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities, in  addition  to  military  items 
which  have  been  embargoed  under  the 
Battle  Act  Presently  only  the  Battle 
Act  items  plus  those  cconmodlties  desig- 
nated as  items  of  economic  assistance, 
fall  within  the  proscription  of  the 
statute; 

Second.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  ex- 
isting law  to  deny  any  assistance  in  the 
case  who-e  equii^ent.  materials,  or 
commodities  are  transported  from,  as 
well  as  to,  Cuba — presently,  only  the 
latter  situation  is  within  the  statute. 

Third.  Prohibit  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance to  countries  in  the  Cuba  trade 
which  permit  planes  of  their  registry  to 
transport  materiel  of  war  to  or  from 
Cuba — presently  such  transportation  Is 
not  forbidden  by  the  statute  providing 
foreign  assistance. 

There  is  a  crying  necessity  for  putting 
nK>re  teeth — stronger  teeth — into  the 
existing  law.  The  present  law  denies 
economic  assistance,  alone,  to  countries 
permitting  their  ships  to  transport  items 
of  economic  assistance  to  Cuba,  but  these 
countries  nevertheless  are  permitted  to 
receive  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  new  language  would 
plug  the  loophole  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects, particularly  In  the  case  of  crude 
oU,  a  critical  military  item  which  is  be- 
ing transported  to  Cuba  In  free  world 
ships  of  coimtries  receiving  large 
ajnounts  of  assistance  from  this  country. 

Our  experience  since  January  1,  1963, 
indicates  that  the  following  military  aid 
program  recipients  have  permitted  the 
use  of  their  ships  for  trade  with  Cuba: 
Great  Britain.  Lebanon,  Italy,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  West  Germany.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  West  German 
or  Danish  ships  are  now  engaged  In  the 
Cuban  trade.  In  fact.  West  Germany 
has  recently  taken  legal  steps  to  prevent 
this. 

However,  some  of  our  other  so-called 
free  world  allies  have  not  been  so  co- 
operative. Italy,  for  example,  which  re- 
ceived $300  million  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963  was 
continuing  through  August  to  send  ves- 
sels under  its  registry  into  the  Cuban 
trade. 

While  ttiere  is  no  evidence  that  any 
free  world  comitry  has  itself  furnished 
any  Battle  Act  commodities  or  "items  of 
economic  assistance"  to  Ctiba,  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963,  some  free  worid  tankers 
have  transported  Soviet  bloc  crude  oil 
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to  Cuba.  Since  crude  oil  haa  not  been 
placed  on  the  Battle  Act  list  of  embar- 
goed commodities,  military  assistance  is 
not  prohibited  to  countries  which  permit 
ships  of  their  registry  to  transport  this 
bloc  crude  oil.  The  amendment  would 
correct  this  situation  and  should  prove 
an  important  step  In  imposing  the  bur- 
den of  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum 
delivery  on  already  burdened  Soviet  bloc 
transport  capability. 

Unfortunately,  trade  with  Cuba 
through  free  world  ships — plus  Polish 
and  Yugoslavic  ships— has  continued 
on  a  very  large  scale  although  some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  isola- 
ting Cuba  from  the  economic  life  of  the 
free  world.  Such  steps  Include  a  ban 
on  transportation  of  U.S. -financed  goods 
by  ships  which  have  been  to  Cuba,  an 
embargo  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
steps  to  freeze  Cuban  assets  in  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  these  eflforts,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  free  world  shipping 
to  Cuba  has  been  Increased  through  a 
great  part  of  1963  and  exceeded  Russian 
shipping  in  the  Cuba  trade  although 
Russia  was  far  ahead  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figures  obtained 
from  naval  intelligence  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  that  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba  has  been  Increasing 
steadily  over  that  of  Russia  shipping 
since  April  of  this  year  and  that  the 
trend  in  this  increase  became  clear  much 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
numerous  free  world  nations  have  al- 
lowed their  fiagships  to  carry  Russian 
and  Soviet  bloc  goods  to  Cuba.  During 
the  period  January  1.  1963.  through  Sep- 
tember 20.  1963.  the  leaders  in  this  ship- 
ping have  been  as  follows:  Britain,  93 
trips;  Greece,  81  trips;  Lebanon,  40  trips; 
Italy.  14;  Norway,  13.  This  is  to  name 
just  a  few  of  the  countries  carrying  bloc 
goods  to  Cuba.  Preliminary  estimates 
show  that  Britain,  Greece.  Norway,  and 
Italy  alone,  have  been  the  recipients  of 
$488  million  in  military  and  economic 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1963  alone. 

Now  let  me  introduce  a  table  compar- 
ing free  world  shipping  and  Russian 
shipping  to  Cuba  during  1963  which 
shows  that  although  Russian  sWpping 
to  Cuba  In  January  1963  led  free  world 
shipping  35  trips  to  12,  by  April  the  free 
world  held  the  lead  37  to  27  and  has 
continued  to  hbld  this  dubious  honor 
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It  Is  a  chilling  fact  to  contemplate,  but 
the  increase  in  free  world  shipping  by 
nations  receiving  our  assistance  has  been 
spurred— it  is  reported— by  the  premium 
rates  being  paid  by  the  Soviets.  The  So- 
viets pay  these  bonus  rates  since  pres- 
ent \JS.  regiOatlons,  as  stated,  provide 
that  any  foreign  vessel  in  the  Cuban 


trade  stopping  at  Cuba  Is  ineligible  to 
carry  UJS.-flnanced  cargoes.  So  the 
Russians  make  It  up  to  them.  These 
mercenary  so-called  allies  have  it  both 
ways  then — by  assistance  from  us  and 
by  premium  payments  from  the  Rus- 
sians. 

I  say  that  we  should  tell  these  coun- 
tries that  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways, 
and  I  think  these  provisions  should  go  a 
long  way  in  bringing  that  message  home 
to  these  greedy  countries.  If  they  want 
our  help  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of 
them  that  they  desist  from  aiding  com- 
munism on  our  doorsteps,  the  commu- 
nism that  is  being  exported  into  so  many 
South  American  and  Central  American 
countries  like  a  spreading  cancer 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  his 
statement.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  will  be  gratified  to  realize  that, 
as  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  the  Senator  is 
constantly  following  developments  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks,  and  for  his  very  fine 
assistance.  I  did  not  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  know  of  his  fine  interest  in  the 
work  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  one  moment,  but  I  believe  ther« 
should  be  a  quoriun  present  at  least  once 
every  3  days. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  I  probably  will 
call  up. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum; and  I  shall  object  to  any  suspen- 
sion of  this  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  199  Leg.] 

Aiken  Fong  Mansneld 

AUott  Ful  bright  McCartbf 

Bartlett  Ooldwater  McClellan 

B»yh  Gore  McOm 

Beall  Omening  McOovern 

B«mett  Hart  Mclntyre 

Boggs  Hutke  McNamara 

Brewster  Hayden  Mecbem 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper  Miller 

Byrd.  Va.  HlU  Monroncy 

Byrd.W.  V».  Holland  Morse 

Carlson  Inouye  Morton 

Cburch  Jackson  Moss 

Clark  Javlts  Muskle 

Cotton  Johnston  Nelson 

Curtla  Jordan.  NO.  Neuberger 

Dtrksen  Jordan,  Idaho  Pastore 

Do<l<*  Keating  Pearson 

Dominick  Kennedy  PeU 

Douglaa  Kuchel  Prouty 

Eastland  Latische  Prozralre 

Blender  Long,  Mo.  Randolph 

■rvln  Long,  La.  Blblcoff 


Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 


Sparkman 

Stennla 

Symington 

Tahnadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 
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Williams.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Tar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EdmondsonI.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Httmphrey]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MCNDT]  is  absent  because  of  Illness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators,  the 
leadership  has  endeavored  to  arrive  at 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  with- 
out success. 

In  view  of  the  objections  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  Senators  to  remain 
available  for  votes,  which  may  come  at 
any  time  from  now  onf 

We  realize  that  some  Senators  have 
longstanding  engagements  out  of  Wash- 
ington, and  commitments  to  participate 
as  Senate  delegates  in  various  interna- 
tional conferences,  which  will  take  place 
In  the  near  future,  in  the  NATO  con- 
ference. In  Paris,  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Conference  at 
Kuala  Lampur,  among  others. 

It  Is  with  great  reluctance,  therefore, 
that  we  now  urge  Senators  to  cancel  all 
such  engagements  and  commitments, 
and  others,  which  may  not  have  been 
mentioned. 

Our  primary  responsibility  as  Sena- 
tors, as  we  all  know,  is  here  in  this  body. 
In  view  of  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped, it  seems  to  us  to  be  inciunlsent 
upon  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
main here  in  order  that  this  primary  re- 
sponsibility may  be  discharged. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  majority  leader's  state- 
ment. It  Is  our  duty  to  be  here.  Yet  I 
believe  it  is  quite  regrettable  that  we 
must  cancel  attendance  at  meetings  of 
International  conferences,  particularly 
the  one  with  our  NATO  partners.  It  is 
a  conference  which  was  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  for  which  funds  are 
made  available  each  year.  It  was  set  up 
because  it  was  felt  wise  to  have  a  polit- 
ical underpinning  for  NATO. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Sena- 
tors have  been  prevented  from  attend- 
ing a  NATO  conference.  I  remember 
that  at  the  first  one  no  Senator  was  able 
to    attend.      The    House    Members    at- 


tended, and  they  represented  us  ably,  I 
am  sure.  However,  It  does  not  present 
a  complete  representation,  and  with- 
draws from  the  representation  the  body 
of  Congress  that  really  has  the  greater 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  International 
relations.  It  is  most  deploralole.  and 
particularly  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
Senate  is  denied  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating In  this  most  Important  Inter- 
national conference,  which  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
son-y  that  the  majority  leader  has  found 
it  necessary  to  make  the  announcement 
he  has  made.  Of  course,  I  do  not  see 
what  other  announcement  he  could 
make.  There  will  be  those  who  will  seek 
to  make  something  out  of  the  fact  that 
we  who  are  opposed  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  who  have  refused  to  give  unani- 
mous consent  to  limit  debate  in  order  to 
vote  on  a  certain  date,  are  responsible 
for  the  Inconvenience  to  our  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  who  wish  to  go  abroad 
to  attend  International  conferences. 

I  regret  it  very  much  If  we  Incon- 
venience them.  However,  there  are 
procedures  which  Senators  can  follow 
If  they  feel  It  is  more  Important  to  go 
abroad  than  to  stay  here  for  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill;  that  Is  the  pro- 
cedure of  a  live  pair.  They  could  try 
that  procedure.  I  have  been  heard  to 
say  before  that  I  believe  It  Is  too  bad 
that  we  have  not  exercised  that  custom 
to  the  extent  that  It  was  formerly  ex- 
ercised. 

Important  as  the  International  confer- 
ences are,  I  know  of  nothing  connected 
with  our  duties  that  Is  more  Important 
than  debating  and  considering  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  involving  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pro- 
posed legislation  more  vital  to  the  coun- 
try that  will  come  before  Congress  than 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  whatever 
criticism  Is  to  be  heaped  on  my  shoul- 
ders; and  I  know  that  my  associates, 
who  are  also  opposed  to  Uie  bill,  will 
share  the  responsibility. 

We  were  elected  to  be  here  to  enact 
legislation.  If  International  conferences 
have  to  be  arranged  at  a  time  when  the 
Senate  is  In  session.  It  Is  too  bad  for 
those  International  conferences.  If  going 
to  them  Interferes  with  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

There  Is  another  proposal  that  might 
help  Senators  who  wish  to  attend  the 
conference,  for  In  due  course  of  time 
a  motion  will  l>e  made  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  committee,  to  bring  It  in  line 
with  the  committee's  repwrt. 

If  the  committee's  report  is  sound,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ought 
to  modify  the  bill  to  make  It  consist- 
ent with  the  report.  That  might  require 
a  couple  of  weeks.  If  we  can  obtain  the 
necessary  support  to  recommit  the  bill, 
I  Invite  Senators  to  let  me  know.  When 
we  have  our  next  conference,  we  will 
Judge  when  will  be  the  most  appropriate 
time  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill.  Then 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  can 
begin  to  work  on  it,  and  Senators  can 
go  on  whatever  safaris  they  wish  to  go 
on  around  the  world. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  take  the  position 
that  Senators  ought  to  stay  here  and  act 


on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  have  gone 
through  these  battles  before.  As  of  now, 
I  will  not  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  debate  and  to  fix  a 
time  to  vote,  because  the  bill  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  educational  dis- 
cussion for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
wish  to  inform  themselves  about  It. 
Certainly  it  requires  discussion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  Wheth- 
er some  of  us  realize  it  or  not,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  exhibiting  an  Increas- 
ing interest  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  They 
ai-e  entitled  to  know  whatever  facts  we 
can  suwJly  them.  Unfortimately,  many 
of  the  facts  cannot  be  supplied  because 
they  are  behind  an  American  "iron  cur- 
tain" of  top  secrecy,  although  they  in- 
volve public  business. 

I  have  told  the  majority  leader  that 
I  will  do  my  best,  joining  with  other 
Senators  who  feel  the  bill  needs  to  be 
discussed  before  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
vote  on  it,  to  expedite  the  debate  con- 
sistently in  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  commiserate 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  the  ideological  disarray  which  is  ap- 
parently present  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle.  In  this  case,  the  majority 
leader  has  no  alternative.  While  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  for  all  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  tell  the 
majority  leader  that  we  over  here  de- 
sire to  expedite  the  disposition  of  this 
important  legislation.  The  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkkanI  are  most  ap- 
propriate and  important.  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  wish  to  move  along 
with  the  public  business. 

In  that  respect,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  whether 
diu-ing  the  remainder  of  the  week  he 
contemplates  having  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  continue  Into  the  evening  and 
whether  he  contemplates  having  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturdjty? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  moment,  I 
do  not  contemplate  a  session  on  Satur- 
day. So  far  as  going  Into  the  evening 
is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  has  been  recessing  at  4  o'clock, 
4:30  o'clock,  or  5  o'clock  because  of  a 
lack  of  speakers  and  a  lack  of  Interest. 
Unfortunately,  the  usual  number  of  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  during  the  debate  has 
been  three,  four,  or  five.  This  Is  too  Im- 
portant a  bill  to  have  that  kind  of  at- 
tend aiKe. 

However,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
noon  tomorrow  and  at  noon  on  Friday. 

Concerning  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  has  said,  he  has  been  most  co- 
operative. He  is  acting  within  hVs 
rights.  He  has  a  right  to  express  him- 
self as  he  has  and  as  he  usucdly  does  on 
matters  of  this  kind. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
concerned,  he  also  Is  right,  because  for 
many  years  the  Senate  and  Congress 
have  created  committees  to  meet  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  with  our  Euro- 
pean counterparts  in  very  important 
International   conferences,    if    not    the 


most  Important,  to  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  Interest. 

I  know  It  Is  disappointing  to  many 
Senators  to  hear  this  annoimcement, 
which  I  felt  I  had  to  make,  but  only 
with  a  sense  of  deep  regret,  because  I 
hsul  hoped  that  some  arrangement  could 
be  made.  But  that  is  the  way  things 
go,  and  we  have  to  "call  them  as  we  see 
them." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Meanwhile,  if  amend- 
ments are  In  order,  then  I  understand. 
Implicit  in  the  majority  leader's  state- 
ment Just  announced  to  the  Senate,  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  or  at  least  a  disposition  of 
amendments,  will  be  In  order  while  the 
Senate  remains  in  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  would  be 
the  usual  procedure.  We  should  antici- 
pate those  things  happening.  Whether 
they  will,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least. 
Senators  are  all  on  notice  and  can  act 
accordingly. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  courtesy 
in  listening  to  me. 


NATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  IN  SPACE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  stated  re- 
cently that : 

The  $6.36  bUllon  authorized  by  the  Ck>n- 
gress  for  1904  constitutes  the  minimum 
appropriation  which  will  enable  NASA  to 
maintain  its  momentum,  to  sustain  our  on 
going  programs  at  an  optimtmi  pace,  and 
to  achieve  our  stated  national  objectives  in 
space. 

Now  these  stated  national  objectives 
in  space  were  spelled  out  in  some  detail 
on  May  25,  1961,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  addressed  the  Con- 
gress on  "urgent  national  goals." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  among  those 
xirgoit  national  needs  was  the  landing 
of  a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him 
safely  to  earth  before  this  decade  is  out. 
The  words  the  President  q>oke  tl&at  day 
only  2V2  years  ago  concerning  space 
seem  as  pertinent  now  as  they  were  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmaniiLous  con- 
sent to  have  one  paragraph  from  the 
President's  address  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  it  be  clear — and  tills  la  a  judgment 
which  the  Uemben  of  the  Congreaa  must 
finally  make — let  It  be  clear  that  I  am  asking 
the  Ck>ngress  and  the  country  to  accept  a 
firm  commitment  to  a  new  course  of  action — 
a  course  which  wUl  last  for  many  years  and 
carry  very  heavy  costs,  $531  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  \9C2  and  an  estimated  $7  to  $9 
blUlon  additional  over  the  next  5  years.  If 
we  are  to  go  only  halfway,  or  reduce  our 
sights  in  the  face  of  dllllculty,  in  my  Judg- 
ment It  would  be  better  not  to  go  at  all. 
This  is  a  choice  which  this  country  must 
make,  and  I  am  confident  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  space  conunltteee  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tees  you  will  consider  the  matter  carefuUy. 
It  is  a  most  Important  decision  that  we 
make  as  a  nation;  but  all  of  you  have  Uved 
through  the  last  4  years  and  have  seen  the 
significance  of  space  and  the  adventures  In 
space,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  ultimate  meaning  will  be  of 
the  mastery  of  space.  I  believe  we  should 
go  to  the  mooD.    But  I  think  every  citizen 
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<rf  this  countrr  m  w©!1  as  th*  Members  <rf 
Congress  should  consider  ths  mattsr  eai*- 
ruUy  tn  making  tbelr  judgment,  to  whleh 
W9  haw  ctv«B  attention  over  many  wmakm 
and  months,  as  It  Is  a  hsnvjr  burden;  and 
there  is  no  sense  In  acreetng.  or  deslrlnc 
that  the  United  Statee  take  an  afflrmaUre 
poeltlon  In  outer  space  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  and  bear  the  burdens 
to  make  it  sueceesfQl.  XT  w«  ai«  not,  w 
should  decide  todaj. 

Mrm.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President'*  challenge  was  clear  and  bold. 
Congress  accepted  it  and  the  NASA  has 
received  sitbstantially  wluit  it  has  asked 
for  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  this  year  that 
we  find  ourselves  going  through  such  an 
agonising  reappraisal  of  oiu-  space  pro- 
gram? I,  for  one,  cannot  understand 
wtiy  each  time  Khrushchev  mentions 
space  we  should  reappraise  our  own 
position.  If  we  are  not,  and  have  not. 
been  in  any  race  what  difference  does  it 
make  what  Russia's  moon  plans  are? 
If  we  are  in  a  race  why  not  be  frank 
with  the  public  and  say  so.  Dxiring  the 
last  few  days  there  have  been  many  in- 
terpretations of  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  saying  at  his  latest  press  conference 
on  space.  Frankly,  I  could  not  care  less 
what  he  meant.  However,  since  self- 
serving  connotations  have  beeri  placed 
on  his  statement  by  those  who  are  either 
for  or  against  our  space  program,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  fun 
text  of  his  press  statement  on  space 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarics.  so 
that  Congress  may  judge  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  press  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  hi  the  Rccoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD.  as  foUows: 

Journalist  I/ec^mld  Vargas,  of  Colombia, 
asks;  "Can  you  tell  us  whethex  a  flight  to  the 
moon  by  Soviet  cosmonauts  Is  planned  lor 
the  not  too  distant  futoreT" 

Khrushchev:  "It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  *»*e  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But  I  cannot  at 
P'«««»t  say  when  this  wUl  be  done.  We  are 
not  at  present  planning  flights  by  cosmo- 
nauts to  the  moon.  Soviet  sclentuts  are 
working  on  this  problem.  It  Is  b?lng  studied 
as  a  selenttfle  problem  and  the  necessary  re- 
search Is  b3lng  done.  I  have  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  tbe  Americans  want  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  by  1970-80.  Well,  let's  wish 
them  success.  We  shall  see  how  they  will  fly 
there,  how  they  will  land  on  the  moon  and. 
mors  important,  how  they  wlU  start  off  and 
return  home.  We  shall  take  their  experience 
Into  acoount.  We  do  not  want  to  compete 
with  the  sending  oT  people  to  the  moon  with- 
out careTul  preparation.  It  is  clear  that  no 
benefits  would  be  derived  from  such  a  com- 
petition. On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
harmfiU  as  It  might  result  In  the  destruction 
of  people.  We  have  a  frequently  quoted 
Joke:  He  who  cannot  bear  it  any  longer  on 
earth  may  fly  to  the  moon.  But  we  are  all 
right  on  earth,  to  speak  seriously,  much  work 
will  have  to  be  done  and  good  preparations 
made  for  a  sucoeasfxu  flight  to  the  moon  by 
man." 

Mn.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
Bvce  goals  which  were  so  enthuslastt- 
cally  stated  and  accepted  in  May  of  1961 
become  nnobtalnable?  I  believe  they 
are  obtainable.  I  have  listened  for  over 
5  years  to  many  learned  people  ten  our 
committee  what  we  had  done  In  space; 
what  we  were  now  doing;  and  what  we 
hoped  to  do,    I  am  now  convinced  after 
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5  years  of  talk  and  accomplishments  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration can  do  about  what  It  says  it 
can  do,  but  not  always  within  the  time 
period  It  optimistically  promises.  How- 
ever, this  Inability  to  meet  previously  an- 
nounced deadlines  Is  perhaps  under- 
standable when  one  considers  the  tech- 
nological tightrope  that  NASA  walks  be- 
tween the  known  and  the  unknown. 

If  our  goals  have  changed  since  1961 
or  they  cannot  be  reached,  we  should  be 
told  so.  If  there  Is  a  lack  of  urgency  be- 
cause of  the  latest  press  release  from 
Moscow  we  should  be  told  so.  If  there 
Is  no  continuing  priority  because  there 
are  new  priorities,  or  too  many  priorities, 
we  should  be  told  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  our 
space  progrsun  unswervingly  since  Its 
Inception.  I  shall  continue  to  support  It 
so  long  as  I  beMeve  It  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  this  country.  However,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  If 
this  program  Is  to  continue  at  Its  opti- 
mum speed.  If  the  goals  set  for  this 
decade  are  to  be  realized.  It  Is  past  time 
for  those  who  In  1961  placed  this  chal- 
lenge before  Congress  to  speak  now  with 
e<jual  vl?or  and  clarity  In  reaffirming  the 
urgency  In  space. 


ADDRESSES  BY  SENATOR  GOLD- 
WATER  BEFORE  MILITARY  OR- 
DER OP  WORLD  WARS  AND  BE- 
FORE REPUBLICAN  WESTERN 
STATES    CONFERENCE 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWAmtl  recently  made  two 
speeches  that  I  beMeve  to  be  of  major 
significance  for  all  Americans.  One  was 
deWvered  In  my  own  great  State  of  Tex- 
as. In  the  historic  city  of  San  Antonio, 
before  the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars. 
The  other  was  delivered  In  Oregon  be- 
fore the  Republican  Western  States  Con- 
ference. 

Because  of  their  significance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou.  for  aH 
to  read  and  consider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  f oUows : 

Text  or  Spsbch  bt  Scwator  Barst  Oolowa- 
To..  EUpubucak,  of  AanoNA.  Bu-oax  -ram 
MnjTART  Okdeb  or  Woria  Wars.  Saw  An- 
romo,  Ttx..  Trjoat,  Octobxr  ll.  1963 
As    are    all    Americans    who    have    been 
touched  by  war  In  the  past,  you  are  deep- 
ly concerned  now  by  the  problems  of  peace. 
I  have  been  In  a  war,  too,  and  I  am  now  deep- 
ly concerned  lay  the  problenu  of  peace. 

One  ca  the  gravest  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  even  define  or  recognlas  peace  in  a 
world  of  k>ng  oonfllct  and  continuing  cri- 
sta. The  old  criteria  no  long  apply.  We 
cannot  say.  as  our  ancestors  did.  that  when 
the  cannons  are  silent  there  is  peace.  Such 
silence  gives  only  the  illusion  of  peace.  To- 
day the  weapons  of  war  sound  differently. 
The  scratch  of  a  pen  at  a  treaty  table  may  be 
of  more  significance  than  tbs  roar  of  arUl- 
Isry  massed  hub  to  hub.  Ths  pounding  of 
freighters  on  the  high  seas,  engaged  In  eco- 
nomic warfare,  may  be  of  more  significance 
than  the  roaring  attack  of  a  flotilla  at  flank 
speed.  The  silent  subversion  of  a  shaky  gov- 
ernment may  be  a  greater  victory  ttian  the 
fan  of  a  wallad  ctty. 


And.  though  the  cannons  are  silent  today, 
these  other  sounds  of  other  warfare  are  clear- 
ly heard  even  though  not  fully  recognised, 
I  think,  by  the  policies  of  this  Government 
at  this  time. 

We  face  today  the  very  real  possibility 
that  the  Uluslon  of  peace,  the  silence  of  the 
guns.  wlU  be  mistaken  for  real  peace.  We 
have  been  tempted  that  way  before.  We  have 
become  complacent  that  way  before.  In  the 
euphoria  that  foUowed  the  end  of  ths  Sec- 
ond World  War  we  became  complacent.  Af- 
ter the  tumult  of  the  battlefield,  the  seem- 
ing calm  led  us  to  disband  our  armies,  and 
prematurely  begin  beating  our  swords  mto 
plowshares. 

Rude  awakenings  followed  Thoee  who  had 
warned  that  the  enemy  was  there  all  along 
were  proven  correct  and  a  long  buildup  of 
our  strength  began  again. 

Today,  though  the  enemy  has  not  changed, 
though  his  goals  have  not  changed,  though 
the  perU  has  not  changed,  we  face  again  the 
slow  erosion  of  purpose,  alertness,  and  pre- 
paredness that  has  so  nearly  proven  ruinous 
In  the  past. 

We  are  beginning  again  to  mistake  the 
sounds  of  peace  for  the  reality  of  peace.  We 
are  beginning  to  heed  the  lures  of  comfort 
rather  than  hear  the  voices  of  national  need. 
Ws  are  beginning  to  chase  wlll-o'-the-wlsp 
hopes  while  avoiding  the  real  truths.  In  the 
real  world,  which  we  know  In  our  hearts 
but  try  to  avoid  with  our  eyes. 

In  the  fashion  of  the  day.  with  Its  emphasis 
on  sweet  dreams  of  an  eternal  status  quo. 
we  might  be  said  to  be  forgetting  the  Alamo. 
and  forgetting  also  the  Maine,  the  Mame.  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  and  Okinawa,  and  In- 
chon. Ws  are  forgetUng  that  peace,  real 
piace.  has  always  been  held  with  resolution 
and  strength  and  lost  by  Indectslon  and  un- 
preparedness.  Wars  are  waged  when  weak- 
ness tempts  an  aggreeeor.  not  when  he  is  con- 
fronted by  power  and  purpose. 

We  can  keep  the  peace  in  this  world  only 
so  long  as  we  keep  our  power,  our  purposes 
high,  dedicated,  and  unmlsUkable.  We  risk 
the  peace  at  every  turn  when  the  power  de- 
clines, when  the  purpose  deteriorates,  when 
the  enemy  can  mistake  what  we  say  and  what 
we  do. 

I  cannot  speak  of  these  matters  as  simple 
academic  exercises.  They  are  too  close  to 
my  heart  and  too  dose  to  the  heart  of  my 
country.  I  cannot  see  what  I  regard  as 
wrong  things  in  high  places  and  refrain  from 
speaking.  Such  (Mllteness  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  conscience.  I  cannot  divorce,  for 
the  Bcke  oX  such  politeness,  the  policies  that 
I  view  as  wrong  from  the  men  whom  I  view 
as  wrong.  I  must  ask  your  forbearance  If 
I  n>-ak  now  without  regard  for  clever  and 
veiled  references  but  in  full  and  frank  Identi- 
fication of  what  I  regard  as  one  grave  area 
of  mistaken  policy  and  misplaced  purpose. 
Your  hospitality  was  not  extended  to  me. 
I  know,  to  hear  a  pollUcal  statement  and  yet. 
without  a  political  bill  of  particulars,  how 
can  we  discuss  the  matters  of  moet  urgent 
and  serlotu  concern  to  all  Americans?  I  will 
speak  then,  in  the  only  way  I  know,  openly, 
of  Just  such  a  matter. 

Under  the  present  administration  this  Na- 
tion is  following  the  most  disastrous  foreign 
policy  In  lU  history.  It  has  faUed  so  badly 
that  lU  only  defense  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  still  being  held  90  miles  off  our  shore.  Rus- 
sian troops  have  been  kept  out  of  Florida. 
Of  course,  their  ships  can  be  seen  from  the 
shore  but  they  haven't  landed— yet. 

But  even  that  will  change  under  present 
plans.  Russian  ships  may  have  to  land  hare 
to  pick  up  the  wheat  that  we  win  sell  to 
them.  We  will,  at  least,  I  hope,  get  some 
cash  return  from  that  der  1.  We  wUl  certainly 
reap  no  new  harvest  of  freedom  by  patching 
up  the  Soviet's  crumbling  agricultural  econ- 
omy. We  will  certainly  get  no  political  ad- 
vantages—because we  have  demanded  none. 
And  we  shoxild  demand  at  the  very  least  that 
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the  Russians  pay  and  prior  to  delivery,  get 
their  troops  and  equipment  out  of  Cuba. 

What  has  this  foreign  policy  achieved  over 
all?  It  has  been  said  that  It  has  kept  the 
peace.  I  say  it  has  endangered  the  peace  and 
that  only  the  great  strength  built  up  under 
previous  administrations  has.  actually,  kept 
the  peace.  Should  that  strength  wane,  as 
the  present  administration  seems  to  be  will- 
ing to  see  it  wane,  then  a  combination  of 
weakness  at  home,  and  weakness  abroad 
would  invite  ultimate  disaster  for  this  Na- 
tion and  for  the  hopes  of  freedom  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

Now.  what  has  this  foreign  policy  actually 
achieved?  It  has  split  the  greatest  alliance 
In  free  world  history,  NATO,  into  factions 
and  Inaction.  The  policy  stands  walleyed 
In  BerUn  and  crosseyed  In  Paris  and  blind  in 
Cuba. 

In  Africa,  policies  of  confusion  and  com- 
promise, have  pl\inged  the  Congo  back  60 
years  in  its  development.  They  have  sub- 
sidized and  supported  the  socialist  and  ag- 
gressive Nasser  govenunent  In  Egypt.  They 
have  subsidized  and  supported  the  tyranny 
in  Ghana.  They  have  spread  across  the  en- 
tire continent  a  smokescreen  behind  which 
economic  and  social  chaoe  has  been  able  to 
rampage  In  the  name  of  progress. 

Real  progress  In  Africa,  as  a  result,  has 
been  sttmted  and  shunted  aside.  This  is  a 
foreign  policy  that  responds  like  a  high- 
strung  puppy  to  any  mention  of  colonialism 
but  shies  like  a  frightened  colt  from  the  real 
problems  of  development  In  these  underde- 
veloped lands,  from  the  problems  of  basic 
education,  administrative  responsibility,  and 
the  accumulation  of  native  capital  without 
which  these  nations  will  remain  forever  de- 
pendent upon  international  charity.  Such 
nations  are  free  In  name  only.  And  the 
present  response  to  their  problems  has  been 
a  response  In  name  only. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  present  foreign  pol- 
icy lunged  for  neutrality  In  Laos  and  came 
up  with  a  creeping  Communist  takeover.  In 
Vietnam  we  fare  no  better.  India,  shocked 
for  a  time  by  the  Chinese  Invasion,  has 
drifted  again  toward  a  complacency  encotir- 
aged  by  offlcliJ  U.S.  vacillation.  Pakistan, 
once  a  great  ally  of  the  West,  has  been  frus- 
trated and  finally  repelled  by  indecision  and 
now  seelcs  to  deal  with  the  dragon  that  it 
cannot  slay  and  against  which  our  policies 
offer  no  protection. 

But  there  are  failures  closer  to  home,  fail- 
ures toward  which  all  the  great  States  of  the 
gulf  face  as  they  look  to  the  south. 

A  year  ago  It  seemed  that  we  might  wipe 
away  the  dark  and  spreading  stain  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  A  year  ago  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  were  electrified  by  a  sudden  surge 
of  American  leadership.  In  the  missile  crisis 
there  was  real  meaning  to  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, real  meaning  to  the  hope  that  Amer- 
ica, even  if  not  loved,  would  be  respected  in 
the  vast  reaches  that  are  the  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  time  and  failure  have  eroded  the 
moment,  blighted  the  brightnees.  and  shad- 
owed the  futtire.  Cuba  ticks  like  a  time 
bomb,  awaiting  either  the  heroism  of  others 
or  another  moment  of  political  expediency. 
It  festers  like  a  cancer,  spreading  Its  growths 
throughout  Latin  America  while  the  Yankee 
doctors  play  golf,  go  sailing,  and  prescribe 
nothing  but  diplomatic  aspirins;  while  the 
administration  will  not  even  fully  enforce 
the  sanctions  it  has  been  given  to  shake 
loose  the  Soviet  toehold  in  our  hemisphere. 

Pro-Castro  assassins  roam  the  streets  of 
Venesuela.  killing  virtually  at  will  and  giving 
hero-slsed  Interviews  to  newsmen.  Brasll 
stands  at  a  state  of  siege,  reaping  the  drag- 
on's teeth  sown  by  a  leftist  government. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  plagued  by  Cas- 
tro  pressures  and  Infiltrated,  proved  a  shaky 
showcase  of  administration  policy.  Now  it  Is 
smashed  altogether  by  military  leaders  who 


saw  communism,  not  true  progress,  building 
behind  the  facade. 

Tbe  same  in  Honduras.  And  the  response 
now  is  to  try  to  make  those  new  regimes  fail 
Just  as  once  we  tried  to  make  the  faUen 
ones  succeed.  Argentina  and  Peru  had  simi- 
lar experiences  earlier,  when  the  military 
was  forced  to  Intercede  to  assure  regimes 
that  could  stabUlae  the  nations  and  protect 
them  against  penetration.  Ecuador  and 
Guatemala  also  have  seen  the  military  re- 
place other  governments  which  could  not 
bring  order  or  security  to  the  nations.  And 
aU  of  this  in  the  midst  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration had  boasted  wotild  solve  the  problems 
of  Latin  America — the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Why  has  that  scheme  failed  also? 

It  has  failed  because  It  was  shallow  in 
concept,  muddled  In  administration,  and 
misguided  in  direction. 

Bolivia  stands  as  a  monument  to  Its  In- 
eptitude. As  far  back  as  May  14,  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  It  clear  that  Bolivia 
was  to  be  a  monument  Instead  to  the  best 
and  brightest  hopes  of  Latin  America.  To 
the  leader  of  the  Bolivian  revolutionary 
movement  which  the  administration  ob- 
viously had  picked  as  a  model,  the  President 
wrote  that  "This  great  revolution  has  blazed 
a  path  for  others  to  follow."  And  he  pledged 
a  long-range  program  to  assist  It,  to  make  It 
the  Jewel  In  the  crown  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Bolivia  has  received  more  aid,  per 
capita,  than  any  other  country  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  administration  stUl  wants  more 
for  It. 

But  what  Is  this  handplcked  revolution 
really  like?  What  hope  does  It  hold?  How 
will  Latin  America  fare  If  the  administration 
has  Its  way  and  others  follow  the  path  of  the 
so-called  revolution  In  Bolivia,  the  one  that 
the  administration  supports,  subsidizes,  and 
sanctifies? 

It  could  hardly  be  called  democratic.  It 
came  Into  power  with  a  secret  police,  politi- 
cal prisons,  a  political  mUitia,  and  a  high 
tolerance  for  Conununlst  Influence.  Its 
ideology  is  basically  Marxist. 

By  the  time  It  was  handplcked  as  the 
answer  for  Latin  America,  the  government 
had  nationalized  70  percent  of  the  means  of 
production  and  had  expropriated  privately 
worked  lands  rather  than  properly  work  the 
land  It  already  owned. 

It  had  socialized  the  tin  mines  that  had 
formed  the  economic  bcue  for  the  nation's 
industry.  And  production,  under  socialism, 
under  the  adminlstraticMi's  dream  for  Latin 
America,  promptly  fell  off  by  69  percent. 

When  the  administration  discovered  and 
began  coddling  them,  they  had  also  antici- 
pated the  admlntBtratlon's  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  "purchasing  power"  theory 
of  economic  growth.  To  get  forced  draft 
economic  development,  the  Bolivian  revo- 
lutionary government,  the  bright  hope, 
printed  more  smd  more  money.  Simple  Un't 
it?  If  the  people  have  more  to  spend.  aU 
will  prosper.  Real  productivity  was  left  to 
run  a  very  poor  second. 

The  result,  which  seems  not  to  have  dis- 
mayed the  administration  at  all.  Is  that  by 
the  time  It  picked  It,  the  revolutionary, 
Socialist  regime  had  forced  the  cost  of  living 
up  more  than  3,000  percent. 

It's  easy  for  the  present  foreign  policy  to 
absorb  blows  such  as  that.  It  is,  after  all, 
formless  to  begin  with.  To  show  you  Just 
how  fcmnless,  and  fiction  ridden,  listen  to  the 
foreign  aid  administrator,  David  Bell,  testi- 
fying before  Congress  as  to  the  Bolivian 
sltutatlon.  He  called  It  "the  moet  difficult 
case  we  have,"  and  admitted  that  oiu*  budget- 
ary support  seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere. 
Yet,  in  an  official  memorandum,  the  same 
David  Bell  listed  Bolivia  as  a  country  that 
had  achieved  substantial  growth  with  con- 
tinuing external  Independence  as  a  result  of 
our  aid. 

What  do  the  Bolivians  say  of  the  program? 
Well,  it  has  proved  very  useful  in  a  special 


sense.  Hie  failtires  of  sodaUsm  now  can 
be,  and  are,  blamed  on  American  aid.  But 
still  we  subsidize  socialism  there.  Btlll  we 
hold  on  to  the  hope  that  It  wUl  be  a  model. 
MeanwhUe,  the  Castro  subversion  spreads — 
social  order  which  the  administration  hopes 
to  build  with  dollars  and  dependency, 
crumbles. 

The  administration  has  created  no  new 
good  neighbors  In  Latin  America.  It  has, 
Instead,  opened  the  hemlq)here's  doors  to 
new  enemies.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
brought  no  new  unity,  no  t^^e  alliance,  and 
no  real  progress. 

Instead,  under  the  Alliance,  hopes  of  unity 
against  Castro  have  been  sacrificed  to  un- 
realized hopes  of  unity  in  social  progress. 
And  social  progress  has  become  the  progress 
of  socialism. 

Domestic  and  foreign  capital,  under  the 
Alliance,  have  been  leaving  Latin  America 
even  faster  than  the  aid  program  can  re- 
place it.  Is  that  progress?  Toward  what? 
Banlcruptcy  perhaps,  certainly  not  progress. 
So  long  as  the  administration  regards  the 
problems  of  Latin  America  as  nothing  more 
than  an  exercise  In  grade  school  sociology, 
the  Alliance  will  be  an  Illusion  and  the  prog- 
ress will  be  backward. 

Land  reform  is  not  Latin  America's  first 
problem.  The  wise  cultivation  of  lands  al- 
ready open  is  the  problem.  Dependency  or 
Interdependence,  or  whatever  the  current 
catcbphrase  may  be,  is  not  the  problem;  the 
means  to  real  Independence  is  the  challenge. 
Tolerance  of  communism  is  not  a  sign  of 
poUtlcal  liberalism  In  Latin  America,  It  is  a 
sign  of  political  imreallty  and  of  eventual 
disaster. 

Socialization  of  Industry  is  not  the  bright 
promise  of  productivity,  it  U  the  gloomy  pre- 
cursor of  depression  and  more  dependency. 
Biirgeonlng  bureaucracies  to  plan  for  the 
people  is  not  the  answer.  People  who  are 
educated  to  plan  for  themselves  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  answer.  Sound  business  manage- 
ment cannot  grow  in  lands  encouraged  to 
forsake  business  for  bureaucracy,  to  substi- 
tute sociological  models  for  real  markets. 

Latin  America,  as  indeed  the  whole  world, 
is  today  a  game  of  political  touch  football 
for  the  administration.  Latin  America's 
problems,  as  Indeed  the  whole  world's  prob- 
lems, are  polished  off  as  parts  of  the  political 
sloganry  of  the  administration.  They  are  not 
solved,  they  are  merely  salved,  by  talk,  talk, 
and  more  talk.  They  are  touched — not 
tackled. 

If  dcnneetic  politics  demands  a  new  Image, 
then  polish  up  all  the  slogans  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  Never  mind  that,  at  a  time 
when  communism  Is  cracking  across  the 
globe,  this  means  that  we  rush  to  support  it 
with  trade,  with  treaties,  with  eased  pres- 
sures. Leave  the  problems  of  a  retrenched 
Communist  world  for  tomorrow;  solve  today 
only  the  political  problems  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Patch  a  crisis  there;  prescribe  a  pill 
somewhere  else;  make  a  concession  here, 
there,  the  next  place;  promise,  promise, 
promise;  spend,  spend,  spend;  elect,  elect, 
elect.  That  is  the  equation  from  which  the 
formula  for  our  foreign  policy  falliu'es  has 
been  figured. 

Lord  knows  what  baubles  will  be  pulled 
from  the  grab  bag  In  1964  to  divert,  with 
some  momentary  fiash,  our  eyes  from  the 
failures  of  4  fruitless  years  of  floundering 
foreign  policy.  There  will  be  something,  we 
can  rest  assured.  Cuba  was  used  once — it 
may  be  used  again.  But  sugar  candy  must 
not  buy  another  go-round  of  the  same  fail- 
ures. All  Americans,  one  way  or  another, 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  failures  so  far. 
They  do  not  have  to  vote  for  them. 

Our  foreign  policy,  along  with  the  strength 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  the  state  of 
our  arms,  is  the  frontline  of  the  struggle 
today.  We  cannot  buy  peace,  we  must  earn 
and  deserve  it.    We  must  win  it — win  It  by 
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foreign  polldw  that  are  gaged  on  thtlr  serv- 
lo«  to  Uw  cauM  erf  £r«e<lom  VTBrywlMre  and  to 
tba  confourullng  oC  Mm  enamj's  aaaault.  We 
must  win  It — b7  a  vtrangtta  and  dadloatkn 
of  purpoaa  at  taam«.  by  a  new  depth  of 
patrlotlan — not  by  efforta  to  make  It  un- 
fashlonabte.  We  must  win  and  teep  the 
peace  by  the  proof  of  our  way  of  life,  by 
the  Tltallty  oX  Ita  production,  by  tbe  merit  of 
lU  spirit.  We  must  win  and  keep  the  peace 
by  clear  declaration  to  all  tba  world  that 
tbe  cause  of  freedom  will  not  be  negotuted. 
will  not  be  walled  off  by  compromlee  and 
detente. 

The  peace  we  eeek  Is  the  peace  of  open 
sodetlas.  not  dosed  deals.  The  only  peace 
we  can  haTS  Is  peace  In  freedom,  peace  In 
Justice.  And  In  God's  good  cause  and  Just 
time  we  can  win  that  peace;  the  only  peace 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  and 
wUl  make;  the  only  peace  worthy  of  the 
world  In  which  we  want  our  children  to  Uif*. 
Let  this  be  our  ran—  and  the  victory  will 
be  mankiad'a. 


RncAus  OF  SKMAToa  BsBar  OoutWATa.  Etc- 
ruaucaiv  or  Aanoira.  Bbtobs  trk  Rkfub- 
UCAW  Wbstbbm  CoifTBtzircz,  SuQurx, 
Oaxc.,    OcTOBXa  13.  1968 

Tills  Nation.  In  1964.  will  choose  more 
than  parties  and  persons  In  Its  election.  It 
will  choon  a  way  of  life,  and  a  way  of  11  ring. 
Beyood  aU  ths  qulbbUng.  the  slogans,  the 
details  of  programs,  and  the  programs  of 
detail,  the  ballot  boxes  at  1964  will  be  the 
croearoadj  markers  of  our  future. 

Pick  the  one  path,  the  rutted  path  of  New 
PronUer  futility,  and  facUonallsra  will  re- 
place federalism,  paternalism  will  replace  re- 
sponsibility, compromise  will  replace  con- 
science, and  chaos  will  replace  order  under 
Law.  The  signs  hare  been  planted  aplenty 
oo  the  New  Frontier;  bureaucracy  as  a  way  of 
life,  oontrlred  complexity  as  a  way  to  obscure 
Issues,  contrived  issues  as  a  way  to  avoid 
decisions. 

Republicans  have  biased  another  path;  a 
path  of  real  progress  rather  than  sugar- 
coated  status  quo.  Republican  candidaclea 
from  the  town  hall  to  the  statehouse.  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Senate,  to  the  White 
House  Itself,  offer  the  real  changes,  the  real 
choices  to  which  all  Americans  can  rally,  to 
which  the  heart  and  hopes  of  the  whole  world 
can  respond. 

Four  years  of  drift  at  home,  4  years  of 
doubt  and  Indecision  abroad,  mean  that 
America  needs  that  change,  that  freedom 
needs  that  change,  that  America  and  free- 
donx  both  need  the  chance  that  the  chance 
wUl  bring. 

This  Is  no  stopgap  election  In  1964.  This  Is 
not  one  just  for  record  books.  This  \a  one 
for  the  history  books. 

We  stand  now  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  the  American  experience,  the 
American  Revolution.  We  are  as  old,  in  our 
people  and  our  heritage.  In  the  ways  of  free- 
dom as  any  nation  on  earth. 

But  this  freedom,  this  America  Is  a  fragile 
moment  In  history's  long  span.  Freedom 
always  has  been.  It  has  not  been  the  rule 
of  mankind.  It  has  been  the  excepUon.  To- 
day It  remains  the  exception.  And,  today 
It  remains  the  Issue. 

Controls,  coercion,  compromise  with 
tyranny  are  the  marks  of  the  New  Frontier; 
big  words  and  petty  deeds  are  Its  adjectives 
and  verbs;  promises  are  Its  subetltutes  for 
performance,  and  its  vision  of  Issues  Is  no 
wider  than  its  view  of  electoral  expediency. 
But  the  real  Issue  remains.  Freedom.  And 
which  party  wlU  more  effectively  preserve 
and  enlarge  it?    Can  there  be  any  doubt? 

The  current  administraUon  fears  the  peo- 
ple and  doubts  their  wisdom.  Can  it  build 
freedom  on  such  a  base? 

The  current  administration  confuses  Its 
friends  and  consoles  its  enemies  abroad?  Can 
It  enlarge  human  freedom  from  such  a  f  allxire 
of  wm  and  wit? 


The  eoTMnt  administration  spreads  fear 
of  war  while  It  misunderstands  and  mis- 
handles the  powOT  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
win  tha  victory  for  freedom  which  is  (he 
sure  way  to  peace.  Can  It  say  to  oonununiam 
that  your  grandchildren  will  live  under  free- 
dom, while  it  seeks  to  divide  ths  world  with 
tyranny? 

What  Is  the  RepubUcan  alternative?  Is  It 
a  mystery,  a  secret  hidden  in  soma  particular 
briefcase  awaiting  a  dramatic  moment  of 
revelation?  It  la  not.  Republicans  have 
spelled  It  out.  Republicans  have  worked  It 
out.  They  are  experienced  in  freedom,  rhey 
believe  in  it.  They  have  made  it  work.  They 
have  made  It  real.  In  1964  they  can  make  It 
live  again. 

Already  we  have  inscribed  our  principles 
and  pollctee,  clearly  and  understandably — 
not  obscuring  them  under  a  mass  of  words 
written  like  the  predictions  of  the  Oracle  at 
Delphi,  or  the  Oracle  at  HyannU  Port,  so 
that  meanings  can  change  as  moments 
demand. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Mel  Ladu),  in  June  1963,  a  committee  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  issued  a  decla- 
ration of  Republican  principle  and  policy. 
It  was  accepted  as  a  unanimous  report  in 
both  Houses. 

It  was  not  drawn  from  expediency.  It  was 
drawn  from  long  conviction  and  proven  per- 
formance. It  was  not  drawn  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  moment  but  to  serve  the  future 
of  the  Nation. 

Republicans  stood  on  that  statement  then, 
they  can  stand  on  it  today.  We  do  not 
change  principles  to  curry  favor  or  to  gain 
political  advantage.  There  Is  nowhere  on 
the  New  Frontier  any  such  endiuing  state- 
ment. There  could  not  be,  for  the  New 
Frontier  Is  bereft  of  principles,  barren  of 
frankness,  and   bogged  In  doubietalk. 

Let's  listen  Instead  to  Republican  straight 
talk.  Let's  listen  to  and  work  for  Repub- 
lican principles. 

Starting  at  home,  where  do  we  stand? 
First  and  foremost,  for  a  free  competitive 
economy.  We  hold  that  American  labor, 
business.  Industry,  science,  and  agrlciilture 
get  the  jobe  done,  pay  the  wages,  and  create 
the  rising  standard  of  living.  Government 
cannot  do  those  things.  It  can  only  en- 
courage them. 

Republicans  luiderstand  this.  They  un- 
derstand business  and  Jobs  and  what  creates 
them.  The  current  administration  does  not. 
Its  lack  of  sympathy  for  a  free  competitive 
economy  has  been  made  abundantly  dear. 
The  current  administration  is  pessimistic. 
It  believes  that  economic  growth  can  only 
come  through  bureaucratic  growth  *n<i 
heavyhanded  tmreaucratlc  controls.  They 
fear  the  people  spending  their  own  money 
and  argue  that  Government  should  spend 
more  and  more  of  It  for  them. 

The  current  administration  plans  dellclts. 
Republicans  seek  to  end  them.  Republicans 
believe,  as  their  declaration  of  principles 
states,  in  "a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  tax 
system  to  encourage  production,  build  Jobe, 
and  promote  savings  and  Investment."  But 
they  believe  also  that  economic  responsibil- 
ity must  couple  that  with  a  halt  to  the  up- 
ward spiral  of  Federal  spending,  especially 
for  nondefense  purposes. 

We  have  spelled  out  a  guiding  principle 
here  and  I  will  quote  It  directly:  ""We  be- 
lieve that  government  must  prudently  weigh 
needs  against  reeources,  put  first  things  first, 
rigorously  tailor  means  to  ends,  and  under- 
stand the  difference  between  words  and 
deeds.  The  future  will  be  built  by  those 
who  work  for  It — not  by  those  who  only 
promise  It." 

The  currency  of  this  Nation,  upon  which 
the  security  of  homes  and  families  Is  based. 
Is  no  plaything  to  Republicans.  It  Is  a 
prime  responsibility,  needing  stability,  not 
political  whimsy. 


At  every  point  these  Republican  principles 
point  a  way  far  different  from  the  New  Fron- 
U«r'a.  with  its  fear  of  the  people  and  love 
of  power. 

What  does  our  statement  of  principle  say 
of  health  care  and  education?  Ail  Ameri- 
cans should  heed  It  welL  It  Is  no  feeble 
echo  of  New  Frontier  nonsense.  It  Is  ex- 
emplary of  the  basic  difference  in  our  ap- 
proaches, the  basic  differenos  between  hand- 
held power  and  individually  held  responsl- 
biUty. 

"Republicans  seek  to  preserve  the  system 
that  has  provided  the  highest  quality  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  available  anjrwhere 
on  earth.  We  reject  attempts  to  run  a  leg- 
islative bulldozer  through  the  structiue  of 
voluntary  health  Insurance  and  private  medi- 
cine. Effective  tax  relief  for  medical  and 
hospital  Insurance  should  be  given  to  all." 

The  same  Republican  approach  is  clear 
In  the  field  of  education.  Rejecting  schemes 
that  would  substitute  Federal  direction  for 
local  or  private  control  of  our  schools,  we 
urge  a  course  that  Is  closest  to  the  people, 
most  responsive  to  their  needs,  most  respon- 
sible of  their  freedom. 

Our  declaration  says  that  "tax  relief 
should  be  given  to  those  who  bear  the  bur- 
den of  financing  education  for  themselves 
for  others." 

Of  puhUc  assistance  programs  we  say  that 
they  should  put  "a  floor  over  the  pit  of 
poverty,  never  a  celling  on  personal  achieve- 
ment. They  ahould  strive  to  equip  indi- 
viduals to  become  self-supporting.  The 
qualified  recipient,  as  well  as  the  Uxpayer, 
must  be  protected  from  the  abuse  of  welfare' 
funds." 

In  the  area  of  Federal -SUte  relations,  the 
whole  great  area  of  the  Federal  system,  our 
principles  are  clear  and  challenge  clearly 
the  effrontery  of  the  New  Frontier.  We  be- 
lieve In  the  Federal  system  of  balanced  pow- 
ers and  the  prevention  of  centralization  of 
power.  The  New  Frontier  distrusts  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  moves  everywhere  to  weaken 
it. 

It  Is  New  Frontiersmen  who  attack  the 
Congress  most  violently,  damning  it  for 
doing  its  Job.  demanding  that  it  becouM  a 
rubber-stamp  for  the  Executive. 

It  Is  New  Frontiersmen  who  scoff  at  the 
State  houses  of  thU  NaUon,  denying  them 
credit  for  the  ability  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems or  denying  them  the  opportunity. 

It  was  a  New  Frontieraman.  Senator 
JosxPH  S.  Class  of  Pennsylvania,  who  down- 
graded the  Congress  in  the  most  astounding 
fashion  I  have  ever  heard  of.  He  «ntd  In  a 
recent  article — and  I  quote : 

"The  legislatures  of  America,  local.  State 
and  National  are  presently  the  greatest  men- 
ace to  the  sTiccessfui  opera  Uon  of  the  demo- 
cratic process." 

It  is  Republicans  who  stand  foremost  in 
their  dedication  to  a  Federal  system  based 
upon  60  grea^  States  and  one  great  Constitu- 
tion. \ 

Federal,  to  Republicans,  means  ell  of  us — 
means  tlie  responsibility  and  the  means  to 
act  when  and  only  when  the  people  cannot 
be  adequately  served  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. Federal,  to  the  New  PronUer. 
means  unprecedented  peacetime  concentra- 
tions and  uses  of  power  to  mold  and  force, 
to  bend  and  break;  not  to  serve  but  to  si- 
lence and  conunand. 

Republicans  believe  In  the  Individual^ 
right  and  capadty  to  govern  himself — to  set 
his  own  goals — to  make  his  way  to  them 
without  the  restraints  of  regimentation. 
That,  too,  is  a  Republican  principle  for  all 
to  hear  and  all  to  heed. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  Americans 
consent  to  be  governed.  We  do  not  elect 
to  be  ruled. 

In  foreign  policy.  Republican  principles 
are  no  mish-maah  of  promises  to  be  broken 
xrnder  every  pressure  of  negoUaUon.  The/ 
are  guidelines  for  a  world  of  open  societies. 
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secure  in  freedom,  blessed  by  peace  with 
Justice.  Such  principles  can  inspire  men. 
Lesser  ones  can  but  confuse  them  as  they 
now  are  confxised. 

Let  me  quote  these  principles  too,  for  all 
Republicans  can  be  proud  of  them,  all 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  them,  and  the 
whole   world   could   be   inspired   by   them. 

"The  world  cannot  permanently  endure 
part  Communist  and  part  free.  In  a  vrorld 
dominated  by  communism,  liberty  would  be- 
come a  luxury  which  Americans  could  not 
afford.  Republicans  believe  that  this  Nation 
which  has.  under  God,  proclaimed  liberty 
throughout  the  land,  must  now  dedicate 
Its  strength  to  proclaiming  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

"In  foreign  policy,  the  overriding  national 
goal  must  be  victory  over  communism 
through  the  establishment  of  a  world  in 
which  men  can  live  In  freedom,  security, 
and  national  Independence.  There  can  be 
no  real  peace  short  of  It. 

"An  active  strategy  aimed  at  victory  does 
not  Increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Weak- 
ness and  irresolution  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States — which  oould  lead  the  Com- 
munists to  underestimate  the  Intensity  of 
the  devotion  of  free  men  to  their  freedom — 
are  more  likely  to  bring  the  world  to  hot 
war  than  are  strength  and  firmness. 

"American  strategy  should  be  tested  by 
this  standard:  If  It  advances  the  caxise  of 
freedom,  do  It.  If  It  Injuries  that  cause, 
reject  it." 

What  has  the  New  Frontier  to  offer  In 
that  area?  It  has  the  wall  In  Berlin.  It 
has  the  slow  takeover  of  Laos.  It  has  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  has  ahaoa  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  the  drying  shell  of  what  was  once  the 
mightiest  alliance  for  peace  and  freedom 
ever  forged,  NATO.  It  has  new  enemies  and 
few  good  neighbors  In  Latin  America.  It 
has  In  short,  failure  and  fear  where,  under 
Republicans,  we  had  known  forthrlghtnees, 
hope,  and  confidence. 

Americans  must  be  disillusioned  by  the 
defaults  at  home  and  the  disarray  alM-oad. 
The  whole  world  must  be  dismayed.  Only 
our  enemies  can  be  comforted  by  the  world 
picture  painted  In  the  arid  and  barren  poll- 
ciee  of  the  New  Frontier,  the  new  wasteland 
of  American  will.  Munich  alao  was  such  a 
frontier  of  folly  and  a  waste  of  hope. 

History  and  destiny  watch  us  today  but 
could  discard  us  tomorrow  should  we  fall 
to  respond,  not  simply  react,  to  the  chal- 
lenge both  have  placed  before  us. 

I  love  this  land  and  I  believe  in  Its  future 
and  Its  people.  Its  Institutions  of  freedom 
have  been  worth  dying  for  and  remain  worth 
living  for. 

There  Is  a  new  mood  in  this  land  that 
elearly  calls  upon  us  to  say  these  things  and 
do  these  deeds  for  which  Republican  prin- 
ciples. Republican  experience,  Republican 
dedication  befit  us. 

The  history  of  liberty,  It  has  been  said.  Is 
B  history  of  the  limitation  of  government 
power,  not  the  Increase  of  it.  It  is  such  a 
turn  In  the  history  of  liberty  that  must  con- 
cern us  at  home. 

The  history  of  liberty,  also.  Is  a  history 
of  resistance  to  tyranny  and  Its  overthrow. 
It  is  such  a  tiu-n  in  the  history  of  liberty 
that  must  concern  us  everywhere  In  the 
world. 

Those  whom  we  will  oppose  in  1964  have 
defaulted  their  leadership  to  txim  the  tide 
against  tyranny  abroad.  And  they  have  re- 
jected limited  government  at  home.  They 
stand  naked  In  the  indictment  of  basic 
principle  no  matter  how  well  clad  they  may 
^  by  sequin  slogans  and  flannel  promises. 

America  must  have  a  choice  and  freedom 
must  have  a  chance.  Republican  principles. 
Republican  candidacies  offer  the  choice,  give 
the  chance,  and  reafflrm  the  right  of  the 
people  of  this  Ood-bleeaed  Nation  to  redalm 


the  powers  they  are  loosing,  to  rededlcate 
the  will  they  are  wasting,  and  to  win  the 
peace  for  which  they  are  praying. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  BUYINO 
BOTH  BUTTER  AND  GUNS  FOR  AO- 
QRE8SOR  NATIONS— WE  MUST 
STOP  IT  NOW 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  ,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YoxjngI 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment number  231  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Authorization  Act,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  discuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GtovKRN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act — H.R.  7885 — amendment 
231,  which  I  have  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  J.^vits.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Cask  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio,  would  deny  assistance  to  any  na- 
tion which  the  President  determines  "is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against"  the 
United  States  or  any  nation  receiving  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  perfectly  simple  amendment, 
based  on  a  perfectly  simple  principle. 
Its  adoption  would  strengthen  the  bill 
and  will  enhance  the  repute,  prestige, 
and  good  name  of  the  United  States. 

Our  military  assistance  is  given  to  en- 
able a  friendly  foreign  nation  to  be 
strong  enough  militarily  to  defend  itself 
against  aggression.  Our  military  aid  is 
not  being  given  to  enable  any  nation  to 
become  a  military  aggressor. 

Our  economic  assistance  is  given  to 
help  an  undeveloped  friendly  country 
help  itself  economically.  When  this  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  diverted — directly  or 
indirectly — by  the  receiving  nation,  so 
that  it  can  arm  itself  in  order  to  be  the 
aggressor  militarily  against  another  na- 
tion, then  the  basic  principle  of  our  aid 
program  is  violated,  for  the  nation  thus 
acting  is  obviously  not  helping  Itself  grow 
economically. 

In  both  cases,  the  receiving  nation  is 
indicating  that  it  is  more  interested  in 
aggression  than  in  economic  growth  and 
in  the  welfare  of  its  people  which  U.S. 
aid  aims  to  succor.  There  then  re- 
mains not  a  particle  of  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  continue  Its  as- 
sistance to  that  nation. 

The  urgency  of  taking  this  action  is 
vastly  increased  when  the  nations  against 
which  aggression  is  aimed  are  also  re- 
ceiving our  assistance,  for  it  requires 
such  threatened  nations  to  divert  badly 
needed  development  funds  to  strength- 
ening themselves  militarily  to  resist  the 
threatened  or  actual  attack. 

Thus  we  can  say  that  any  aided  na- 
tion which  embarks  upon  a  course  of 
military  aggression — whether  actual  or 
potential — is  causing  a  double  waste  of 
U.S.  taxpayers*  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  lay  to  rest  for 
all  time,  I  hope,  the  myth  that  if  the 


U.S.  aid  dollar  cannot  be  traced  directly 
to  the  purpose  of  military  hardware  or 
the  paycheck  of  a  member  of  the  aided 
nation's  armed  forces,  then  our  economic 
aid  is  not  being  used  to  arm  the  aggres- 
sor.   Such  a  statement  is  utter  nonsense. 

One  cannot  look  at  a  nation  with 
blinders  on.  We  must  look  at  the  total 
economy.  If  our  aid  money  relieves  one 
area  of  the  economy,  then  the  nation 
thus  aided  with  our  funds  is  able  to  pur- 
chase arms,  rather  than  to  devote  both 
sums  to  economic  development.  The 
situation  is  just  that  simple. 

Aggressor  nations,  such  as  Egypt,  Al- 
geria, Morocco,  and  Indonesia,  do  not 
want  to  choose  between  guns  and  butter. 
They  want  both  guns  and  butter,  and 
they  want  the  UJ3.  taxpayers  to  foot  the 
bill — or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  They  want 
to  use  butter  money  to  buy  guns.  And, 
Mr.  President,  the  amazing  part  of  this 
sorry  tale  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  along  with  this  support  of  military 
aggressive  buildups. 

Consider.  Mr.  President,  our  actions 
vis-a-vis  Egypt:  Here  is  a  country  with 
a  population  of  25.3  million  living  on  a 
land  of  386.000  square  miles,  with  a  liter- 
acy rate — a  literacy  rate,  not  an  illiteracy 
rate — of  25  percent. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  made  a  report 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hitmphkkt], 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organi- 
zations, of  the  Senate  Committee  an 
Government  Operations,  of  my  study  of 
the  U£.  foreign  aid  programs  in  10 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries. 
The  report  covers  472  printed  pages. 
One  of  the  countries  studied  was  Egypt. 
I  shall  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
certain  portions  of  my  report;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  chap- 
ter dealing  with  Egypt  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  read  certain  portions  of  my  reiwrt: 

Cd.  Oamal  Abd  el-Nasser,  President  of  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  (Egypt),  has  been  re- 
sponsible, more  than  any  other  single  In- 
dividual, for  keeping  the  poUtlcal  caldron 
boiling  furiously  in  the  strife-torn,  arid  l£ld- 
dle  East  since  July  23,  1063.  He  has  also 
been  responsible  for  the  other  nations  In 
thU  area  diverting  funds  from  sorely  needed 
economic  development  to  arms. 

He  Is  still,  11  years  later,  povulng  oil  on 
whatever  brush  fire  breaks  out  there,  seek- 
ing his  own  personal  and  Egypt's  national 
aggrandizement,  in  that  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  ronalns  that 
he  is  the  only  ruler  of  any  of  the  nations 
in  that  area  who  avowedly  and  per- 
sistently seeks  to  export  his  own  brand 
of  economic  and  political  socialism  and 
urges  the  violent  overthrow  of  neighbor- 
ing governments.  In  this  regard,  he  Is 
on  a  par  with  the  Communists,  with 
whom  he  is  professedly  at  loggerheads, 
but  whose  arms  and  economic  aid  he 
willingly  accepts. 

The  parallel  between  Khrushchev's 
Russia,  Nasser's  E^ypt,  and  Hitler's  Qer- 
many  is  striking. 
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Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  police 
states  where  Individual  freedoms  are 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  So  was  Nazi 
Germany. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  states  In 
which  the  Central  Government  owns  and 
operates  the  total  economy.  So  did  Nazi 
Germany. 

And,  most  Important,  both  Egypt  and 
Russia  want  to  export  their  own  brands 
of  government,  being  willing — and  they 
speak  openly  of  their  willingness — to  re- 
press resistant  peoples  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary.   So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  It  was 
Colonel  Nasser  himself  who,  after  the 
Suez  Canal  fiasco  in  1956.  gave  the  Rus- 
sians their  first  foothold  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  was  Colonel  Nasser  who  In- 
vited them  Into  Egypt  with  their  arms 
and  their  technicians. 

Egypt  has  been  most  adept  at  playing 
off  the  Soviets  against  the  United  States. 
Egypt,  S3rria,  and  Yemen  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  Soviet  arms — so  much 
so  that  Soviet  transport  jets  were  stand- 
ing by  to  transport  Egyptian  troops  to 
Yeman  even  before  the  revolt  broke  out 
there,  and  have  continued  to  furnish  the 
transportation  for  the  Egyptian  troops 
in  Yemen  and  their  supplies.    All  three 
countries,  while  blowing  hot  and  cold 
with  respect  to  local  Communists,  con- 
tinue to  welcome  technicians,  in  sizable 
numbers,  from  the  Sovlet-bloc  countries. 
And.  most  recently,  on  September  3, 1963, 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  res- 
olution, sponsored  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  condemning 
the  "wanton  murder"  of  two  Israel  farm- 
ers  by   Ssn^ans   within   Israel   territory, 
2  weeks  before.    The  resolution  was  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,    Prance,    Nationalist    China, 
Brazil,    the    Philippines,    Norway,    and 
Ghana.    I*  was  the  third  time  since  1954 
that  the  Kremlin  had  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion opposed  by  the  Arab  nations.    Yet, 
despite  the  military  maneuvering  of  these 
three  countries  with  the  Soviet-bloc  na- 
tions, U.S.  economic  assistance  continues 
most  generously  to  them. 

When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser,  he 
stated  that  after  the  poor  showing  made 
by  his  soldiers  against  the  English, 
Prance,  and  Israelis,  his  officers  had  de- 
manded that  he  accept  the  Soviet  offer 
of  arms.  Against  this  statement  must  be 
placed  the  fact  that  the  three-party  in- 
vasion was  precipitated  by  his  rash  ac- 
Uaa,  in  a  fit  of  pique,  in  seizing  the  Suez 
Canal— a  lifeline  for  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Israel. 

Today,  militarily,  Egypt  is  completely 
dependent  on  Sovlet-bloc  countries. 
Colonel  Nasser  has  maneuvered  himself 
into  the  position  of  being  completely  de- 
pendent on  Communist  Russia  for  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  arms  and  parts.  Should 
that  flow  be  cut  off,  Egypt  is  militarily 
unarmed.  Syria  and  Iraq  are  in  the 
same  position.  And  those  are  the  very 
countries  in  which  the  Nasserites  seem 
strongest. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  fig- 
ure as  to  how  much  mihtary  and  eco- 
nomic aid  thas  been  going  to  Nasser 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  best  figures 
are  that  it  is  roughly  equivalent  to  $920 
million,  although  not  on  as  liberal  terms 


as  ours.  We  seU  Colonel  Nasser  Public 
Law  480  food  and  fiber  for  Egyptian 
pounds  which  are  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Egypt  and  its  people.  Soviet 
Russia  sells  Egypt  weapons  in  exchange 
for  cotton  which  is  used  for  the  benefit 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  its  people. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  where 
our  policy  vls-a-vls  Colonel  Nasser  will 
ultimately  lead. 

The  fact  is  that  since  September  1962 
Nasser  has  been  carrying  on  a  war  of  de- 
struction against  the  people  of  Yemen 
in  which  28,000  of  his  troops  are  en- 
gaged and  in  which  he  is  aided  by  Soviet 
fighter  planes.  The  fact  also  is  that  his 
powerful  radio  transmitters  constantly 
beam  messages  of  hate  and  destruction 
against  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Is- 
rael. Until  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  revolutions  in  Syria  and  Iraq, 
his  radio  urged  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
Now  he  is  engaged  in  a  hate  campaign 
against  the  Baathlsts  in  Syria  because 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence In  favor  of  Nasser's  own  followers 
in  Syria. 

The  cxirrent  official  suggestion  Is  to 
disregard  Nasser's  radio  hate  campaign 
because  that  is  the  way  things  are  done 
In  the  Middle  East  and  that  both  sides 
are  doing  it.  A  careful  study  of  foreign 
radio  broadcasts  in  that  area  will  show 
that  this  statement  Is  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  Nasser's  radio  beamed  for 
outside  consxmiption  is  the  only  radio 
preaching  the  violent  overthrow  of  other 
governments  and  the  assassination  of 
their  rulers. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  Nasser's  pro- 
flclency  in  radio  propaganda — and  every- 
one admits  that  he  is  proficient — should 
have  been  achieved,  or  aided,  through 
the  use  of  AID  funds.  Thus,  AID  project 
263-G-22-AA.  for  which  over  $1  million 
has  been  obligated  through  fiscal  year 
1963  is  "to  assist  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public to  establish  and  operate  within  5 
years  a  'Telecommunications  Research 
and  Training  Institute.'  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment set  out  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  as- 
sist the  United  Arab  Republic  staff  in 
operating  this  institute  so  that,  in  time, 
it  will  be  well  organized  and  efficiently 
operating." 

Two  points  must  be  stressed  in  con- 
nection with  this  arms  buildup  by  Nas- 
ser. 

First.  He  Is  doing  it  with  U.S.  AID  dol- 
lars just  as  surely  as  though  the  AID 
dollars  were  going  directly  to  Russia  for 
the  purchase  of  jet  fighters  or  directly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  German  Nazis 
masterminding  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  these  weapons.  There  are  some 
with  blinders  who  would  say  that  this  is 
a  misstatement — that  AID  dollars  go  for 
Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
worthwhile  development  projects.  To 
the  extent  that  we  relieve  Nasser's  nor- 
mal budget  of  the  cost  of  food,  fiber,  and 
development  projects  we  permit  Nasser 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  He  can 
divert  that  much  into  his  arms  budget 
for  an  arms  buildup  and  let  the  United 
States  pick  up  the  check  for  the  food, 
fiber,  and  development  projects. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  GRUENING.     I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  that 
point,  because  although  those  who  do 
not  share  our  criticisms  of  the  bill  will 
say,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out,  that  we  are  not  giving  Nas- 
ser direct  military  aid;  we  are  giving  aid 
to  his  economy,  which  means  that  his 
own  funds  are  released  to  that  amount 
for  other  purposes.  Therefore,  he  uses 
the  funds  that  otherwise  he  would  have 
to  use  to  supply  the  food  for  his  people 
for  the  very  instnunentalltles  of  war 
which  enable  him  to  continue  to  threat- 
en  to  make  war  in  the  Middle  East 
whenever  he  thinks  he  is  strong  enough 
to  do  it.  So  what  the  Senator  is  really 
raising  is  the  basic  fimdamental  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  give  support  to  any  country.  Includ- 
ing  Nasser,  that  takes  the  position  that 
they  will  use  their  military  might  for 
nonE>eaceful  purposes. 

The  United  States  cannot  have  Its 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  The  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  have  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  if  we  continue  to  support, 
aid  and  abet  in  their  warlike  tendencies 
totalitarian  nations. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Nas- 
ser operates  a  totalitarian  nation.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
totalitarian,  that  he  is  a  dictator,  that 
he  is  a  desp>ot. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  a  series 
of  amendments  Is  to  get  the  Senate  to 
face  the  basic  foreign  policy  Question. 
Has  not  the  time  come  in  the  history 
of  American  foreign  policy  for  us  to 
square  our  actions  with  our  professions' 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true;  and 
the  amendment  is  a  strengthening 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  not 
merely  strengthen  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, but  would  enhance  the  repute  and 
good  name  of  the  United  States  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
completely.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom 
around  the  world,  because  unless  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  devote  our  resources 
to  the  aid  of  freedom  in  the  world  and 
stop  using  them  to  aid  dictatorships  and 
despots  who  threaten  to  breach  the 
peace,  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the 
prestige  that  we  ought  to  have  among 
the  free  people  of  the  world — and  we  are 
not  maintaining  it. 

The  American  people  had  better  get 
over  the  attitude  that  our  Government 
can  do  no  wrong.  The  fact  is  that  our 
Government  is  doing  wrong  constantly 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  But  the 
American  people  do  not  know  about  it. 
The  American  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  people 
do  not  know  the  facts  about  American 
hypocrisy  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
The  American  people  have  concealed 
from  them  facts  that  they  are  entitled  , 
to  know  about  the  administration  of  the 
American  foreign  policy.  We,  the  elected 
officials  of  the  people,  cannot  tell  them, 
because  our  lips  are  sealed  by  so-called 
top  secret  labels. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows, 
for  he  has  been  joining  me  in  the  en- 
deavor, I  have  been  battling  away,  along 
with  some  wonderful  colleagues,  to  take 
us  down  another  fork  of  the  road  of 
American  foreign  policy.  I  desire  that 
we  tiurn  back  from  our  present  direction 
and  go  down  the  road  that  will  lead  to 
the  goal  of  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
public's  business.,  for  we  do  not  have  a 
democracy  If  we  do  not  have  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  public's  business. 

But  the  question  is  asked.  "Senator, 
does  this  mean  that  you  would  make 
available  to  your  potential  enemies  in- 
formation that  would  assist  your  poten- 
tial enemies  in  weakening  the  fabric  of 
the  American  system?" 

Of  course  not.       j  | 

I  point  out  that  imich  Information  is 
de  p^tnimiw  compared  with  the  great 
bulk  of  Information  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment stamps  the  label  "top  secret." 
I  do  not  like  to  say  these  things,  but  they 
are  true,  and  they  need  to  be  said.  Many 
items  marked  "top  secret '  should  not  be 
marked  "top  secret."  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  what  Is  be- 
ing done  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
because  it  must  be  their  foreign  policy, 
and  not  the  policy  of  the  President  or 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  will 
be  no  system  of  freedom  as  a  govern- 
ment in  this  country  if  the  foreign  policy 
does  not  belong  to  the  American  people, 
with  the  President  carnrlng  out  his  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  administer  the 
people's  foreign  poUcy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  if  a  great  deal  of  the  ma- 
terial marked  "Top  Secret '  were  made 
available  to  the  American  people,  they 
would  demand  that  the  policy  be 
changed.  I  have  explained  this  to  the 
present  administration,  and  also  to  the 
previous  administration,  becaiise  this 
problem  Is  not  new  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration. For  8  years  under  the 
previous  administration,  under  another 
party,  the  same  policy  prevailed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  many  significant  differences  between 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding 
administration.  There  should  be  some 
changes.  We  should  have  a  new  policy. 
So  we  have  prepared  the  amendment. 
I  have  been  in  conference  today  with 
administration  officials,  in  connection 
with  another  amendment  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  cosponsor,  as 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment.  I 
have  made  clear  to  the  administration 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  changing 
my  position  on  the  amendment. 

I  shall  discuss  later  this  afternoon  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
no  economic  or  military  aid  shall  be 
granted  to  any  regime  which  comes  into 
power  through  a  military  overthrow  of 
a  democratic,  constitutionally  elected 
government.  The  notorious  cases  of  the 
moment  are,  of  course,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras.  They  will  not 
be  the  last  ones — If  we  do  not  change 
our  policy. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    That  wiU  Inevitably 

happen  unless  we  stand  Ann. 


Mi.  MORSE.  If  we  maint.a1n  this 
policy,  the  United  States  wUl  have  to  as- 
siune  Its  fxill  share  of  responsibility  for 
more  military  overthrows  In  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  Intend  to  put 
that  blood  on  my  hands,  for  there  will  be 
bloodletting  in  those  overthrows. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  was  blood- 
letting in  Honduras,  when  some  80  peo- 
ple were  killed,  and  there  is  violence  now 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  there 
was  not  under  its  dvily  elected  donocratlc 
regime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  opposition  will  last,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  administration  looks  askance 
at  my  amendment,  which  would  provide 
that  if  there  were  an  overthrow,  and  sub- 
sequent events  caused  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  believe  It  to  be  In 
the  national  Interest  that  we  should 
grant  economic  and  military  aid  to  a 
government  which  had  overthrown  a 
constitutionally  elected  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  President  would  be  required 
to  send  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
quest that  economic  and  military  tdd  be 
made  available  to  the  new  government. 
If  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proved the  report,  the  President  could 
grant  the  aid,  but  If  Congress  did  not,  he 
could  not  do  so. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that  procedure? 

Why  Is  there  so  much  concern  about 
It?  Are  those  opposed  to  my  resolution 
afraid  of  Congress?  Are  those  exposed 
to  my  amendment  afraid  of  the  people 
who  elect  the  Congress  under  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances?  There  is  a  con- 
stitutional duty  of  Congress  to  check  a 
President  if  he  follows  a  course  of  action 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  Is  not 
In  the  public  Interest. 

This  amendment  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  a  Presi- 
dent, but  it  would  guarantee  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  check  on  the 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  dollars;  be- 
cavise  when  we  talk  about  military  and 
economic  aid,  we  are  talking  about  tax- 
payers' dollars.  We  are  talking  about  a 
good  many  other  policy  questions,  too, 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  people's 
money. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  a  clear  duty 
to  see  to  It  that  no  President — I  care  not 
what  his  party  affiliation  may  be — 
is  given  the  unchecked  power,  after  a 
mihtary  overthrow  of  a  constitutionally 
elected  government,  to  supply  the  new 
military  government  with  money  for 
economic  and  military  aid,  even  though 
it  may  be  acting  behind  a  facade  of 
civilian  stooges. 

I  shall  discuss  this  question  many 
times  before  a  final  vote  on  the  bill, 
because  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
American  people  are  with  me.  I  am  also 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  leaders  of 
democratic,  constitutionally  elected  gov- 
ernments In  Latin  America.  In  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  are  also  with 
me.  I  shall  continue  to  discuss  this 
issue  imtil  I  am  satisfied  it  is  imder- 
Btood  across  the  land,  and  then  I  ihall 


call  for  a  vote  and  let  the  majority  work 
its  wilL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  also  be  some  who  would  say 
that  if  the  United  States  did  not  seU 
Nasser  the  food  and  fiber,  the  Russians 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  This  does  not 
Jibe  with  the  facts.  The  Russians  are 
not  giving  anything  to  Nasser.  They 
are  bartering  arms  for  cotton.  They 
are  locming  him  money  to  build  the  As- 
wan Dam.  And.  finally.  Riissia's  agrl- 
cultiiral  economy  is  not  good  enough  to 
take  on  the  added  burden  of  feeding  22 
million  Egyptians.  Russia  has  trouble 
doing  that  for  Castro  and  herself. 

Nasser's  diversion  of  AID  dollara  to  an 
arms  buildup  requires  his  neighbors  to 
follow  suit — at  the  expense  of  tl\elr  own 
sorely  needed  economic  development 
and.  in  the  case  of  Jordan  and  formerly 
Israel,  at  the  expense  of  the  UJ3.  tax- 
payer— the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
January  2,  1963.  reported  Israel's  de- 
fense spending  up  17  percent  for  this 
year. 

They  do  not  want  to  do  it.  but  they 
feel  they  must  because  of  Nasser. 

Here  again  there  will  be  those  with 
blinders  who  will  say  that  we  have  given 
no  military  assistance  to  Israel  and  com- 
paratively little  to  Jordan.  Here,  too. 
those  who  make  such  a  statonent  will 
have  missed  the  point.  To  the  extent 
that  Jordan  or  Israel  have  had  to  di- 
vert badly  needed  funds  from  their  own 
economic  development,  because  they  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  Nasser's  open  threats, 
to  that  extent  has  the  United  States  been 
forced  to  give  both  Israel  and  Jordan 
economic  assistance,  which  In  the  case 
of  Jordan  has  amounted  to  $325.3  mil- 
lion, and  in  the  case  of  Israel  to  $878J) 
million. 

On  April  SO.  1963. 1  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate: 

At  the  same  time  Nasser  is  receiving  mili- 
tary aid  from  Soviet  Rxissla,  he  has  a  great 
many  ex -Nazis  working  to  provide  the  mod- 
ern weapons  of  destruction  for  his  purpose 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jcxtlan  and  Israel. 
In  a  recent  book  entitled  "Behind  the  Egyp- 
tian Sphinx."  which  was  called  to  omi  at- 
tention by  our  American  military  In  Egypt, 
are  listed  a  number  of  ex-Najds  who  are 
wanted  In  Oermany  tor  their  manifest 
crimes,  who  are  not  merely  safely  ensconced 
In  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  are  em- 
ployed to  help  Nasser  In  his  si  nt  star  piir- 
pose  to  destroy  his  peaceful  neighbors. 

What  possible  justification  can  there  be 
for  the  United  States  to  be  pouring  in  its 
dollars,  not  only  to  support,  but  to  encourage, 
a  regime  of  this  kind,  which  has  drawn  to 
itself  all  the  elements  which  are  antithetic 
to  the  professed  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  carry  on  a  warfare  which 
Nasser  has  never  ceased  to  preach  and  for 
his  objective  to  conquer  and  destroy. 

Unless  the  United  States  reverses  Its  pro- 
gram promptly,  and  does  more  than  merely 
study,  review,  and  view  with  alarm,  unless 
we  act  definitely,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  de- 
structive war  to  the  death  In  the  Middle 
East  In  which  thotisands  of  p>eople  will  be 
killed  and  in  which  we  will  inevitably  be 
Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  mak- 
ing this  comparison  between  President 
Nasser.  Adolf  Hitler,  and  Joseph  Stalin. 

Others  have  made  it,  and  I  am  quite 
concerned  that  these  repeated  wunlngB 
have  gone  unheeded. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Reporter 
magazine,  from  the  Committee  to  Pre- 
vent World  War  m,  and  from  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 


October  30 


hn»  b««n  undxUy  Inflated  \b  to  literally  gam- 
ble with  the  security  oi  the  United  States 
and  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that 


aid  to  these  countries  be  stopped— and 
stopped  at  once. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  recognized 
that  we  and  the  world  can  no  longer  con- 


toe  NeVYortHeraJ??SS^.  »^  nHrS^    ^^^  "^*=^^  P^^'  «"*  *he  same  dangers     tinue  to  buy  butter  for  Egypt   Alg^ia 
r^®?'®^-A°^*^?«'*^?^^^'^e'>«P^ted    as  I  point  out  in  mv  reoort.    Jii.^t.  withm     Morocc.n    and   Tn^^no..-     />,..;  Tl!fi*' 


at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  through  7.) 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
especially  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  from  the 
excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Reporter  magazine  entitled  "Our  Yemen 
Policy:  Pursuit  of  a  Mirage."  by  Philip 
Horton  In  the  October  24,  1963  Issue  of 
the  Reporter: 

The  U£.  decision  also  sharply  reduced  the 
leTerage  Washington  could  have  exercised 
on  Nasser  through  Its  aid  program,  which 
provides  a  third  of  Egypt's  food.  It  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  any  offlcial  U.S.  nego- 
tiations with  the  royalist  government  to 
■•«k  a  peaceful  compromise  between  the  two 
factions.  Finally,  on  the  international  scale, 
recognition  was  widely  Interpreted  In  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  Arab  and  non-Arab  alike, 
as  a  U.S.  acknowledgement  of  Nasser's  right 
to  pursue  his  ambitions  and  his  "philosophy 
of  revolution"  by  sending  a  large  expedi- 
tionary force  Into  a  neighboring  country. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  portions  of  the  ar- 
ticles entitled  "Unmasking  German 
Plans  in  Egypt"  and  "German-Egyptian 
Rocketry"  published  by  the  Committee 
to  Prevent  World  War  m,  which  in  my 
opinion  has  rendered  an  outstanding 
public  service  in  calling  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  public: 

The  society  has  published  a  niunber  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  German  general 
staff's  postwar  plans.  We  now  charge  that 
here  In  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  Ger- 
mans shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
able  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  work 
In  all  mUltary  spheres  for  the  day  when 
they  could  once  again  confront  the  world 
with  an  ultlmatimi.  To  some  of  our  readers 
this  may  sound  xmduly  alarmist  and  melo- 
dramatic. In  that  case,  let  them  ponder  the 
following  statement:  "Nazi  party  members, 
German  indiistriallsts  and  the  German  mili- 
tary, realizing  that  victory  can  no  longer  be 
attained,  are  now  developing  postwar  com- 
mercial projects,  are  endeavoring  to  renew 
and  cement  friendships  In  foreign  commer- 
cial circles  and  are  planning  for  renewals  of 
prewar  cartel  agreements  •  •  •.  German 
technicians,  cultxoral  experts,  and  undercover 
agents  have  well-laid  plans  to  inflltrate  for- 
eign countries  with  the  object  of  developing 
economic,  cultural  and  i>olltlcal  ties. 

German  technicians  and  scientific  re- 
search experts  will  be  made  available  at 
low  cost  to  Industrial  firms  and  technical 
schools  In  foreign  countries.  German  capi- 
tal and  plans  for  the  construction  of  ultra- 
modern technical  schools  and  research  lab- 
oratories will  be  offered  at  extremely  favor- 
able terms  since  they  wUl  afford  the  Ger- 
mans an  excellent  opportunity  to  design  and 
perfect  new  weapons.  This  Government  Is 
now  in  possession  of  photostatic  copies  of 
several  volxunes  of  German  plans  on  thla 
subject  •  •  •.'•  This  statement  Is  excerpted 
from  a  State  Department  declaration  dated 
March  30,  1045. 

The  society  solemnly  declares  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  together  with 
o\u  aUles  to  conduct  a  full-scale  investiga- 
tion of  all  of  the  ramiflcatlons  In  connec- 
tion with  the  German  presence  In  Egypt 
and  present  Ita  findings  to  the  world.  To 
equivocate  or  to  pretend  that  this  matter 


point  out  in  my  report.  Just  within 
the  last  few  days,  newspaper  accounts 
show  that  President  Nasser  is  interfer- 
ing in  the  conflict  between  Morocco  and 
Algeria  and  sending  his  troops  to  aid 
Algeria.  And  always  there  is  the  sinis- 
ter figure  of  the  U.S5.R.  in  the  back- 
ground, supplying  arms  and  technicians. 
The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  must  reexamine  our  entire  pol- 
icy of  continuing  to  aid  aggressor  na- 


Morocco,  and  Indonesia,  thus  freeing 
their  own  meager  resources  to  buy  guns 
to  wage  war  upon  their  neighbors. 

I  ask  support  of  my  amendment — No 
231— which  I  remind  my  colleagues  is 
Identical  with  the  provision  In  the 
House-passed  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
point  out  that  President  Nasser  has  been 
the  most  disturbing  element  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  last  decade.    He  has  been 


aons  such  as  Algeria,  Morocco,  Egypt,     able  to  become  this  disturbing  influence 


and  Indonesia. 

Over  the  years  we  have  given  to  Al- 
geria. Morocco,  and  Egypt  a  total  of 
$1,328,500,000,  according  to  the  following 
table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 


vs.  foreign  aasistance,  in 

millions 

Yssr 

ERrpt 

Mo- 
roooo 

Algeria 

Total 

1046-48 

818.1 

1.8 

12.0 

4.0 

(IA.3 

S2.0 

.S 

-.2 

40.2 

02.0 

10S.4 

224.1 

108.7 

"  i6."8' 

.3 

.1 

.3 

20.8 

S4.6 

48.2 

81.1 

107.  S 

40.8 

75.0 

I 

.1 

.7 

.6 

2.3 

10.4 

70.6 

818.1 

1.8 

IZO 

4.3 

66.4 

83.2 

30.0 

34.4 

08.1 

174.6 

216.2 

284.3 

3SS.3 

1M9-52 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1960 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total 

807.1 

426.0 

04.6 

1.328.8 

'  No  programs  prior  to  fiscal  year  10a«. 
>  Less  Uian  (50.000. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
aid  has  enabled  them  to  wage  these  ag- 
gressive wars.  Since  they  appear  to  be 
more  Interested  in  personal  aggrandize- 
ment than  in  the  economic  development 
of  their  coimtries  and  since  they  have 
diverted  our  economic  aid  to  their  own 
rearmament  for  aggressive  purposes,  I 
propose  in  my  amendment  that  further 


because  we  have  bewiked  him  up  in  each 
instance  and  have  come  to  his  rescue 
whenever  he  has  gotten  in  over  his  head. 

The  time  has  come  to  revise  our  policy. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  Ambassador 
to  Egypt,  Mr.  Badeau,  be  recalled.  He 
is  more  Egypt's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  than  the  reverse. 

When  I  was  in  Cairo  earlier  this  year 
and  when  I  suggested  that  we  no  longer 
support  through  our  economic  assistance 
program  Nasser's  aggressive  wars  in 
Yemen  and  now  in  Egypt — aided  and 
abetted  by  the  U.S.S.R.— I  was  told  that 
unless  we  continued  to  furnish  Nasser 
with  economic  aid— in  large  part  Public 
Law  480  grain — he  would  turn  to  the 
U.S.SJl. 

The  recent  requests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
grain  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  show  how  clearly  fallacious  these 
arguments  are. 

Let  the  United  States  stand  on  prin- 
ciple. 

We  will  aid  aggressors  nowhere  in  the 
world.     The  time  to  act  is  now  before 
our  own  inept  policies  plunge  the  world 
Into  a  worldwide  conflagration. 
Exmarr  1 

m-J — Egypt    (UNTrxo    A«ab    Refdbuc) 

I.    XCONOKIC   DATA 

Basic  data  on  Egypt 
Population    (1959) million- 
Annual  growth  rate  (1960)  percent- 
Area square  miles. 

Uteracy  rate: 

1968 percent- 

1969 do- 


26.3 

a.  a 

386,000 

36 
26 


Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic) 


Year 


10S4 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1068- 

1050 

1960 

1061 


Oroes  national  product 


MlUlons  of 
dollars 


0) 

<•) 
(0 


3.186 


Percent  of 

196110 

national 

currency 


85 

94 

09 

100 


100 


Per  capita 


(') 
(') 


8120 
130 
130 
130 


120 


Agricultural 

prod  ctlon 

index 


(') 


04 
102 
103 
107 
116 

lis 

120 


Cost  of 
living  Index 
(1068=100) 


94 
94 
06 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 


Oovernment 

expendltofes 

(millions  of 

dollan) 


646 

778 
790 
7»4 
765 
828 

tat 


■  Figures  not  available. 


n.  CT7RHXNT  POLTTICAI.  BACKGROXrND 

Col.  Gamal  Abd  el-Nasser,  President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  has  been  re- 
sponsible, more  than  any  other  single  Indi- 
vidual, for  keeping  the  political  caldron 
boiling  fxuiously  In  the  strife-torn,  arid 
Middle  East  since  July  33,  1962.  He  has  also 
been   responsible  for  the  other  nations  In 


this  area  diverting  funds  from  sorely  needed 
economic  development  to  arms. 

He  is  still,  11  years  later,  pouring  oil  on 
whatever  bnish  fire  breaks  out  there,  seek- 
ing his  own  personal  and  Egypt's  national 
aggrandizement.  In  that  order. 

And  he  Is  doing  so  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  which  stUl  continues  to 
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prop  him  up  and,  whenever  he  gets  In  over 
bis  head,  to  ball  him  out. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  dove  of  peace 
would  have  settled  In  the  Middle  East  diu-- 
Ing  these  past  11  years  If  there  had  been  no 
Colonel  Nasser.  There  is  In  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world  too  long  a  history  of  politi- 
cal Instability  and  the  existence  of  such 
factors  as  poverty  and  disease  to  attribute 
all  the  woes  of  the  Middle  East  to  Colonel 
Nasser  alone. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  he  Is  the  only 
ruler  of  any  of  the  nations  in  that  area  who 
avowedly  and  persistently  seeks  to  export 
his  own  brand  of  economic  and  political 
socialism  and  urges  the  violent  overthrow  of 
neighboring  governments.  In  this  regard, 
be  is  on  a  par  with  the  Communists  with 
whom  he  Is  professedly  at  loggerheads,  but 
whose  arms  and  economic  aid  he  willingly 
accepts. 

The  parallel  between  Khrushchev's  Russia, 
Nasser's  Egypt,  and  Hitler's  Germany  Is 
striking. 

Both  Egypt  and  Russia  are  police  states 
where  individual  freedoms  are  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed.    So  was  Nazi  Germany. 

Both  Egypt  and  Rxissla  are  states  In  which 
the  Central  Oovernment  owns  and  operates 
the  total  economy.     So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

And.  most  Importantiy.  both  Egypt  and 
Russia  want  to  export  their  own  brands  of 
government,  being  willing — and  speak  opvenly 
of  their  wUllngnees — to  repress  resistant  peo- 
ples by  force  if  necessary. 

So  did  Nazi  Germany. 

As  one  highly  qualified  writer  has  stated :  ^ 

"The  promotion  of  a  regime  like  that  of 
Egypt  therefore  would  seem  to  be  dangerous. 
For  whUe  It  Is  entirely  possible  to  stabilize 
it  through  subsidies.  It  cannot.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union,  be  Influenced  In 
the  direction  of  a  peaceful  or  Uberal  de- 
velopment. American  assistance  has  only 
a  very  Indefinite  assurance  of  Egyptian  good 
will  to  go  on.  And  even  while  stabilizing 
the  authoritarian  regime  it  indirectly  serves 
to  finance  Cairo's  subversive  cami>aigns  In 
the  neighboring  countries. 

"Many  Americans  who  listen  to  these  criti- 
cisms with  complete  understanding  never- 
theless ask:  'But  what  else  can  we  do  but 
help  Nasser?  Can  we  look  on  passively  while 
he  slides  Into  the  Russian  fangs,  or  Is  the 
victim  of  a  putsch  In  his  own  country?  Who 
will  guarantee  that  his  successor  will  not 
be  even  more  dangeax>us?  Should  one  give 
the  Soviets  the  opportunity  to  nestle  even 
more  comfortably  in  the  country  via  their 
economic  policies?* 

"It  seems  to  us  that  such  questions  over- 
estimate the  danger  of  a  pro-Communist 
overthrow  In  Egypt  today,  but  fall  to  en- 
visage clearly  enough  the  possibility  of  a 
Communist  revolution  after  6  or  10  more 
years  of  authoritarian  state  socialism. 
Today,  it  seems  to  us,  there  Is  still  a  chance 
for  a  return  to  power  of  an  older  generation 
of  Egyptians  which  grew  up  with  liberal 
Ideals." 

This  same  thought  was  brought  forcefully 
home  to  me  when  I  visited  Egypt  in  Feb- 
ruary 1963.  It  Is  definitely  a  police  state, 
as  much  so  as  Communist  Russia,  which  I 
visited  2  years  ago.  There,  too,  Nasser  is 
"Big  Brother''  Just  as  Lenin  and  Stalin  were 
in  Russia,  and  as  Khrushchev  seeks  to  be. 
The  economy  Is  controlled  by  the  state  Just 
as  firmly  as  It  Is  In  Russia. 

As  I  stood  In  one  of  the  principal  squares 
In  Cairo  watching  preparations  for  a  major 
speech  by  Colonel  Nasser  that  evening  and 
»aw  the  multitude  of  large  posters  bearing 
his  picture  and  as  later  I  heard  his  speech 
with  lu  slogans  and  stirring  platitudes,  I, 
too,  felt  that  all  that  It  would  take  to  have 
that  Government  become  a  Communist  bloc 


>  "The  United  States  and  Egypt,"  Arnold 
Mottlnger,  Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs. 
October  1962,  p.  17, 


nation  would  be  to  add  a  few  slogans  and 
change  a  few  pictures — or  maybe  the  pic- 
tures would  not  have  to  be  changed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  It  was  Colo- 
nel Nasser  himself,  after  the  Sues  Canal 
fiasco  In  1956,  who  gave  the  Russians  their 
first  foothold  in  the  Middle  Bast.  It  was 
Colonel  Nasser  who  Invited  them  Into  Egypt 
with  their  arms  and  their  technicians. 

In  that  connection,  the  following  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  April  30.  1963,  on  H.R.  6490 
(Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963)  at  page  437 
is  most  interesting : 

"Mr.  Farbstxin.  According  to  the  book, 
there  were  160  U.S.S.R.  personnel  In  Yemen 
In  1961,  but  since  the  revolution  In  Sep- 
tember 1962  the  nunaber  of  U.S.SJI.  person- 
nel has  risen  to  about  450.  How  many  do 
we  have  there? 

"Mr.  Gkant  (Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  E>e- 
partment  of  State].  Is  It  under  a  htmdred? 

"Mr.  Gaud  (Assistant  Administrator.  Bu- 
reau for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  Agency 
for  International  Development].  It  Is  under 
a  hundred  Americans. 

"Mr.  Grant.  I  might  note  on  that,  Mr. 
Farbstein.  that  It  was  the  leader  of  the 
present  royalist  regime  that  Invited  the  Rvis- 
slans  In.  several  years  ago.  So  that  we  have 
an  Interesting  reversal  of  positions. 

"Mr.  Farbstein.  Except  that  the  facts  as 
I  stated  them  are  correct,  aren't  they? 

"Mr.  Grant.  Yes;  there  have  been  in- 
creases. One  of  our  real  concerns  there 
has  been  that  the  Russians  would  greatly 
Increase  the  number  of  technicians  that  they 
have  in  Yemen.  They  have  been  making 
notable  efforts  to  try  to  get  an  enlarged 
position. 

"Mr.  Farbstedt.  •  •  •  You  say  you  assume 
they  are  trying  to  have  more  people  admitted 
Into  Yemen,  the  suggestion  being,  therefore, 
that  they  couldn't  get  them  in  under  the  old 
regime.  Now.  with  the  new  regime,  they  are 
trying  to  get  them  In,  and  not  only  are  they 
trying,  but  they  are  succeeding." 

Representative  Farbsthn's  Interrogation 
serves  to  point  up  a  dtstiirblng  aspect  of 
the  relationship  of  Eg3^t,  Syria,  and  Yemen's 
new  regime  to  the  Kremlin.  (Iraq  can  be 
Included  In  this  trio,  but  It  Is  not  Included 
In  these  conunents  becaiise  it  was  not  among 
the  10  countries  studied.)  Egypt  has  been 
the  most  adept  at  playing  the  Soviets  off 
against  the  United  States.  All  three  of  these 
Arab  States  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
Soviet  arms — so  much  so  that  Soviet  trans- 
port Jets  were  standing  by  to  transport 
Egyptian  troops  to  Yemen  even  before  the 
revolt  broke  out  there  and  have  continued 
to  fxirnlsb  the  transportation  for  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  In  Yemen  and  their  supplies.  All 
three  countries,  while  blowing  hot  and 
cold  with  respect  to  local  Communists,  con- 
tinue to  welcome  technicians  in  sizable  num- 
bers from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  And 
most  recentiy  on  September  3,  1963.  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
condemning  the  "wanton  murder"  of  two 
Israeli  farmers  by  Syrians  within  Israeli  ter- 
ritory 2  weeks  before.  The  resolution  was 
supported  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance,  Nationalist  China,  BrazU, 
the  Philippines,  Norway,  and  Ghana.  It  was 
the  third  time  since  1964  that  the  Kremlin 
had  vetoed  a  resolution  opposed  by  the  Arab 
nations.  Despite  the  military  maneuvering 
of  these  three  countries  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  UjB.  economic  assistance  con. 
tlnues  and  moet  generously.  This  policy 
Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  threatened  UJS. 
crackdown  on  Pakistan  because  Pakistan  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  Commtinlst  China 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  fUghts 
between  Dacca  and  Chinese  cities  and  had 
signed  agreements  with  Communist  China 
with  respect  to  border  demarcation  and  trade. 


When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser  he  stated 
that,  after  the  poor  showing  made  by  his 
soldiers  against  the  English,  Prench,  and 
Israelis,  his  officers  had  demanded  that  he 
accept  the  Soviet  offer  of  arms. 

Against  this  statement  must  be  placed  the 
fact  that  the  three-party  Invasion  was  pre- 
cipitated by  his  rash  action.  In  a  fit  of  pique. 
In  seizing  the  Suez  Canal — a  lifeline  for 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Israel. 

Today.  mllltarUy,  Egypt  Is  completely  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Colonel 
Nasser  has  maneuvered  himself  Into  the  posl. 
tlon  of  being  completely  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  continued  flow  of  arms 
and  parts.  Should  that  flow  be  cut  off,  Egypt 
Lb  militarily  unarmed.  Syria  and  Iraq  are  In 
the  same  position.  And  thoee  are  the  very 
countries  In  which  the  Nasserltes  seem 
strongest. 

It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  figure 
as  to  how  much  mUltary  and  economic  aid 
has  been  going  to  Nasser  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  best  figures  are  that  It  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  $920  mllUon.  although  not  on 
as  liberal  terms  as  our.  We  sell  Colonel 
Nasser  Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber  for 
Egyptian  pounds  which  are  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Egypt  and  Its  i>eople.  Soviet 
Russia  sells  Egypt  weapons  In  exchange  for 
cotton  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  people. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  where  our 
policy  vis-a-vls  Colonel  Nasser  wUl  ultimately 
lead. 

What  have  been  the  reasons  advanced  for 
this  buildup  by  the  United  States  of  Colonel 
Nasser  as  the  big  man  In  the  Middle  East? 

The  State  Department  Justification  fCM-  Its 
policy  of  appeasement  was  ably  set  forth  by 
Warren  Unna,  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  his  News  Analysis  on  January 
11,  1963,  before  the  revolt  In  Syria  and  Iraq. 
Mr.  Unna  stated: 

"Moreover,  to  Justify  Its  gamble  on  Nasser, 
the  administration  points  to  the  following 
'positive'  steps  he  has  taken: 

"Nasser  now  Is  trying  to  reestablish  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  links  with  the  West, 
particularly  in  Europe,  and  last  month  pro- 
visionally Joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

"He  and  his  country  have  done  a  complete 
turnabout  In  the  Osngo — from  being  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice  Lu- 
mmnba  and  his  leftist  successor.  Antolne 
Glzenga.  to  Joining  ranks  l>ehlnd  the  United 
Nations  In  its  current  efforts  for  Congo 
unity. 

"Nasser  has  played  down  his  country's 
Arab  holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his 
colleagues  a  while  back  that  the  issue  be  put 
In  the  Icebox  and,  for  his  pains,  has  been 
accused  by  Syria  of  'subversion.' 

"Nasser  personally  kept  a  strict  silence  a 
few  months  ago  when  It  became  known  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  defend 
Itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have  been 
the  occasion  for  a  major  antl-UjS.  campaign. 

"Nasser  proved  more  forthright  than  many 
of  his  fellow  nonalined  leaders  at  the  Augtist 
1961  Belgrade  conference  when  he  condemned 
the  Soviets'  sudden  resiunption  of  nuclear 
testing. 

"Nasser,  a  big  booster  of  Cuban  Premier 
Pldel  Castro  In  the  past,  is  considered  to 
have  been  surprisingly  moderate  when  the 
United  States  had  Its  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuban  missile  bases  last 
fall. 

"All  of  these  factors  are  said  to  convince 
administration  officials  that  Nasser,  despite 
his  penchant  for  Interfering  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  his  Arab  neighbors,  still  comes  out 
on  the  plxis  side.  In  permitting  room  for 
reasonably  friendly  relations  with  the  free 
world." 

Mr.  Unna'B  column  Is  set  forth  In  full  as 
exhibit  ni-J-A. 
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"AUmiCAK  AID  FOB  MASSn  TACSB  KBVBW 

"(By  Warran  Unna.  staff  reportar) 
"Unltad  Arab  RafmbUc  Praaldant  Qamal 
Abdel  MaoMr'a  open  partlclpaUon  in  the  re- 
volt In  Yemen  and  hla  hospitality  to  poten- 
tial Saudi  Arabian  and  Jordanian  rebel 
leaders  are  beginning  to  raise  questions  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  VB.  friendly  aid  program 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

"The  Israelis  fear  the  success  of  the  Nasser- 
»««l«ted  Yemeni  military  group  in  pushing 
out  Yemen's  antiquated  imamate  may  en- 
courage Nasser  in  other  foreign  adventures 
In  the  Middle  East. 

"The  London  Dally  Telegraph  this  week 
said  the  United  States,  in  making  Nasser  'its 
Instnmient  in  the  Middle  East  •  •  •  is 
committed  to  the  support  of  an  expan- 
sionist revolutionary  who  must,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  appeal  to  Arab  sentiment,  con- 
tinually threaten  the  stability  which  the 
United  States  is   hoping  to  presage.' 

"It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  decided  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  Nasser  as  an  Independent  whom  the 
United  States  could  deal  with  in  the  same 
arm's-length  respectful  way  it  deals  with 
Yugoslavia's  President  Tito. 

"The  Idea  was  that  Nasser  now  had  decided 
to  emphasize  domestic  needs  over  Arab  and 
Communist-bloc  involvements.  U.S.  offi- 
cials thought  there  could  be  mutual  regard, 
no  hope  or  thought  of  conversion,  but  con- 
viction that  since  Nasser  is  keeping  his  own 
hofuse  In  order  he  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  would  remain  within  at  least  a 
halloo  distance   of  the   free   world. 

"U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  stepped  up  to  1146  million  a 
year,  most  of  It  Ln  the  surplus  food  stocks 
Nasser  so  badly  needed  to  raise  the  sub- 
sistence level  of  his  people. 

"And  more  recently,  preliminary  considera- 
tion has  been  give  to  Nasser's  desire  for  an 
international  consortium,  similar  to  India's 
and  Pakistan's,  that  would  enable  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  double  her  national  income 
of  $140  million  by  the  end  of  her  second  5- 
year  plan  in  1970. 

"But  now  comes  Yemen,  in  which  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  Invested  troops, 
alrcraJt,  and  political  direction  to  turn  out 
one  neighboring  Arab  government  It  didn't 
like  and  keep  another  in. 

"And  Egyptians  have  given  considerable 
publicity  to  the  four  Saudi  Arabian  royal 
princes,  all  brothers  of  ailing  King  Saud.  who 
defected  to  Cairo  and  recently  proclaimed 
the  •Democratic  Republic  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.' 

"Nasser's  government  also  makes  no  secret 
of  Its  delight  over  providing  asylum  for  the 
Jordanian  air  force  chief  of  staff  who.  along 
with  several  other  Jordanian  pilots,  recently 
defected  to  Cairo. 

"And  Nasser's  annoyance  with  the  regimes 
in  his  fellow  Arab  States  of  Syria  and  Iraq 
has  been  repeatedly  proclaimed. 

"Nasser  also  undeniably  has  been  putting 
a  lot  of  money  In  arms  and  a  large  army 
which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic fmprorement. 

"But  the  United  States  still  does  not  think 
it  has  misplaced  its  beta  on  Nasser.  Admin- 
istration officials  are  aweire  that  his  meddling 
in  other  Arab  cotmtrles  conflicts  with  U.S. 
policy  to  maintain  stability  and  avoid  Middle 
East  disputes.  But  they  have  no  objection 
to  his  doctrine  of  Arab  socialism  which  Is 
aimed  at  raising  the  economic  level  of  the 
Middle  East. 

"And  they  consider  Nasser  the  one  big  fig- 
ure of  the  Middle  East  who  neither  can  be 
ignored  nor  forced,  through  economic  needs, 
into  any  further  dependency  on  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

"Nasser  already  gets  arms  from  the  Com- 
mimlsts,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  financing 


the  construction  of  his  giant  Aswan  Dam. 
But  observers  report  that  Nasser  has  sensed 
the  danger  to  his  own  country's  Independ- 
ence of  too  much  Involvvment  with  the 
Oommunist  well-wishers. 

"Moreover,  to  Justify  its  gamble  on  Nasser, 
the  administration  points  to  the  following 
positive  steps  he  has  taken : 

"Nasser  now  Is  trying  to  reestablish  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  links  with  the  West, 
particularly  In  Europe,  and  last  month  pro- 
visionally Joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs   and    Trade    (OATT) . 

"He  and  his  country  have  done  a  complete 
turnabout  In  the  Congo — from  being  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba  and  his  leftist  successor,  Antolne 
Glzenga.  to  Joining  ranks  behind  the  United 
Nations  In  Its  current  efforts  for  Congo  unity. 

"Nasser  has  played  down  his  country's 
Arab  holy  war  with  Israel,  proposed  to  his 
colleagues  a  while  back  that  the  Issue  be  put 
In  the  Icebox  and.  for  his  pains,  has  been 
accused  by  Syria  of  subversion. 

"Nasser  personally  kept  a  strtct  silence  a 
few  months  ago  when  It  became  known  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  sell  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel  to  help  that  country  de- 
fend Itself.  In  former  years,  this  would  have 
been  the  occasion  for  a  major  anti-UJS. 
campaign. 

"Nasser  proved  more  forthright  than  many 
of  his  fellow  nonallned  leaders  at  the  August 
1961  Belgrade  conference  when  he  con- 
demned the  Soviets'  sudden  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing. 

"Nasser,  a  big  booster  of  Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  In  the  past,  is  considered  to 
have  been  surprisingly  moderate  when  the 
United  States  had  Its  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Cuban  missile  bases  last 
fall. 

"All  of  these  factors  are  said  to  convince 
administration  officials  that  Nasser,  despite 
his  penchant  for  Interfering  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  his  Arab  neighbors,  still  comes  out 
on  the  pliis  side  In  permitting  room  for  rea- 
sonably friendly  relations  with  the  free 
world." 

Mr.  Alfred  Priendly,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  8  months  later  on 
March  27,  1962.  under  a  Cairo  dateline,  had 
a  slightly  different  analysis.     He  said; 

"To  what  purpose  does  the  United  States 
support  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic?  Why,  already  in  this 
fiscal  year,  has  It  poured  some  »200  million 
worth  of  aid  (mostly  wheat)  into  a  nation 
that  is  a  political  dictatorship,  a  police  state, 
and  a  roaring  advocate  of  economic  social- 
ism? 

"Americans  here  •  •  •  have  several  an- 
swers, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  argu- 
ment that  no  better  alternative  can  be  seen. 
Were  Nasser  toppled,  he  would  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  his  own  clique,  not  so  able,  or  by 
the  Communists.  Remnants  of  the  old  re- 
gime scarcely  exist,  which  may  be  Just  as 
well,  since  It  was  a  remarkably  conscience- 
less pack  of  boodlers.  In  any  event,  they 
could  never  command  the  people's  support. 

"A  variation  of  the  same  argument  points 
out  that  cutting  off  American  aid  simply 
means  presenting  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
as  a  gift  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt  must 
have  huge  wheat  Imports  to  stirvlve,  and  will 
get  them  from  Rxissla  If  it  cannot  obtain 
them  from  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
in  no  position  to  bargain;  Moscow  could  call 
the  tune  down  to  the  last  note." 

Of  late  a  new  argvunent  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  oiu*  Nasser  buildup. 
That  argiunent  is  that  Nasser  has  matured 
since  the  Suez  crisis  and  is  no  longer  the 
Impetuous  "yovmg  officer"  he  was  then. 
Thus  Arnold  Belchman  writing  for  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  20,  1982,  from 
Cairo  stated: 

"American  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
particularly  since  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  has  been  to  seek  the  disengagement 


of  the  Nasser  regime  from  any  cloee  Soviet 
relationship.  That  policy  has  succeeded  be- 
cause  of: 

"Soviet  ineptitude. 

"UJ8.  firmness  vis-a-Tls  Nasser  military 
adventurism  whether  against  other  Arab 
countries  or  Israel. 

"Tremendous  Internal  economic  problems 
in  Egypt  Itself,  whose  solution  depends  on 
foreign  aid. 

"Development  of  a  close  personal  under- 
standing between  President  Kennedy  and 
Nasser  chiefly  through  a  continuing  ex- 
change of  letters.  None  of  these  letters  has 
been  published  and  their  contents  are  not 
known. 

"What  is  described  hopefuUy  is  the  com- 
ing of  some  mature,  statesmanlike  wisdom  to 
the    45-year-old    President    Nasser.". 

All  these  arguments  In  support  of  oxir  for- 
eign policy  toward  Egypt  have  been  advanced 
repeatedly  by  our  State  Department  and  by 
many  columnists  whose  columns  reflect  the 
State  Department  indoctrination. 

But  many  of  these  arguments  do  not  be- 
come tenable  no  matter  how  often  they  are 
repeated. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  argument  of 
"U.S.  firmness  vls-a-vls  Nasser  military  ad- 
ventxirlsm  whether  against  other  Arab  coun- 
tries or  Israel."  The  fact  Is  that  Nasser  has 
since  September  1962  been  carrying  on  a 
war  of  destrucUon  against  the  people  of 
Yemen  In  which  28.000  of  his  troops  are  en- 
gaged and  In  which  he  Is  aided  by  Soviet 
fighter  planes.  The  fact  also  is  that  hU 
powerful  radio  transmitters  constantly  beam 
messages  of  hate  and  destruction  against 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel.  Until  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  revolutions 
In  Syria  and  Iraq,  his  radio  urged  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries. Now  he  is  engaged  in  a  hate  campaign 
against  the  BaathisU  in  Syria  because  they 
have  not  seen  fit  to  go  out  of  existence  in 
favor  of  Nasser's  own  followers  in  Syria. 

The  current  official  suggestion  is  to  dis- 
regard Nasser's  radio  hate  campaign  because 
that  Is  the  way  things  are  done  in  the  Middle 
East  and  that  both  sides  are  doing  it.  A 
careful  study  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts  in 
that  area  will  show  that  thU  statement  is  not 
In  accord  with  the  facU.  Nasser's  radio 
beamed  for  outside  oonstmaptlon  is  the  only 
radio  preaching  the  violent  overthrow  o< 
other  governments. 

It  la  indeed  Ironic  that  Nasser's  proficiency 
in  radio  propaganda — and  everyone  admlU 
that  he  Is  proficient — should  have  been 
achieved — or  aided — through  the  use  of  AID 
fimds.  Thus,  AID  project  263-0-22-AA.  for 
which  over  91  million  has  been  obligated 
through  fiscal  year  1963  is  "to  assist  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate within  6  years  a  "Telecommimlcations 
Research  and  Training  Institute'  •  •  •.  The 
U.S.  Govenunent  set  oat  in  fiscal  year  1961 
to  assist  the  United  Arab  Republic  staff  in 
operating  this  Institute  so  that.  In  time.  It 
will  be  well  organized  and  efficlenUy  oper- 
aUng.  •  •   •••  ■>     t" 

I  was  in  the  Middle  East  when  the  United 
States  recognized  the  revoluntary  Govern- 
ment in  Yemen  and  can  attest  that  our 
acUon  was  greeted  by  our  friends  in  Leb- 
anon. Jordan.  Syrta  (former  government), 
Israel,  and  Greece,  as  anything  but  show- 
Ing  "firmness  vis-a-vis  Nasser  military 
adventurism." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
Nasser  embarked  upon  his  costly  expedition 
to  Yemen,  his  prestige  was  at  low  ebb.  H.  B. 
Sharabl  of  Georgetown  University  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  accurately  in  his  article 
on  "The  Egyptian  Revolution"  in  April  1962 
issue  of  Ciurent  History: 

"The  setback  to  Nasser's  leadership  in  the 
Arab  world  came  suddenly  and  soon,  long 
before  Syria's  revolt  in  September  1961.  In 
itself,  the  Syrian -Egyptian  imlon  was  only 
a  first  step,  which,  U  not  carried  farther. 
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was  meaningless  In  terms  of  pan-Arab  unity; 
In  order  to  exist  the  United  Arab  Republic 
had  to  grow,  and  the  natural  direction  of 
growth  was  in  the  Fertile  Crescent — in  Leb- 
anon, Jordan,  and  Iraq.  The  crucial  decision 
In  these  countries  was  made  in  the  simimer 
of  1968.  Jordan  was  rocked  by  a  series  of 
attempts  to  bring  down  the  Hashimite  mon- 
archy; Lebanon  was  plunged  into  civil  war; 
and  Iraq  experienced  a  military  coup  d'etat 
which  toppled  the  pro-Western  regime  of 
Murl  al-Sa'id.  But  the  outcome  of  these 
events  was  unfavorable  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  King  Hussein's  position,  which 
for  a  while  seemed  deq>erate,  was  strength- 
ened; in  Lebanon  a  compromise  between  the 
pro-Nasser  Muslim  faction  and  the  sepa- 
ratist Christian  groups  led  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  Lebaneses  Independence;  and  In  Iraq, 
the  most  important  country  in  this  config- 
uration, the  new  revolutionary  regime,  after 
a  short  period  of  friendship  with  Nasser, 
broke  with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
Cairo-Baghdad  rivali'y  was  resumed  with 
new  fury. 

"With  their  hopes  frustrated,  the  Egyp- 
tians now  resorted  to  desperate  methods  to 
bolster  Nasser's  declining  prestige.  Tactics 
included  diatribes  on  the  Voice  of  the  Arabs, 
open  support  of  Shawwaf's  antl-Kasslm  up- 
rising In  Iraq  (March  1969),  and  rlngleader- 
shlp  throughout  the  area  In  incidents  of 
subversion  and  violence  such  as  the  dyna- 
miting in  Anunan  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
office  which  cost  many  lives  including  that 
of  the  Jordanian  Premier  (August  1960). 
Meanwhile,  as  the  drive  toward  Arab  unity 
began  to  meet  with  reverses,  relations  be- 
tween Syrians  and  Egyptians  also  started  to 
deteriorate.  The  United  Arab  Republic  was 
beginning  to  crack  at  the  seams." 

There  are  also  those  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  Is  out  on  a  limb  because  It  has 
sought  to  save  Nasser  by  recognizing  Yemen. 
Thus  Patrick  Seale  in  the  New  Republic  for 
January  26,  1963,  wrote: 

"By  the  turn  of  the  year,  then,  most  neu- 
tral observers  of  the  fighting  were  agreed  (a) 
that  Sallal's  Republic  would  not  survive  an 
Egyptian  withdrawal;  (b)  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  were  In  embarrassing  straits,  com- 
mitted to  a  grim  war  with  little  prospect  of 
victory;  (c)  that  the  royalists  had  scored 
considerable  successes  but  did  not  seem  to 
have  the  weapons  or  the  organization  for  a 
really  decisive  pvish.  T^ls  was  the  situation 
In  which  the  United  States  recognized  Mar- 
shal Sallal's  regime.  •  •  •  The  Yemen  is 
the  latest  area  in  which  Nasser  has  needed 
and  has  secured  U.S.  help.  What  are  the 
arguments  behind  the  .U.S.  decision  to  recog- 
nize Marshal  Sallal? 

"One  view  expressed  by  some  American 
officials  in  the  Middle  East  Is  that  the  Initia- 
tive came  from  keen  young  New  Frontiers- 
men In  Washington,  determined  at  all  costs 
to  dissociate  America  fft)m  the  old,  shaming, 
"feudal"  regimes  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan 
and  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress and  the  forces  of  history.  Another  view 
Is  that  support  for  Sallal  was,  in  a  round- 
about way,  a  pro-Saudi  move.  Intended  to 
"scare"  the  Saudi  princes  into  reforming 
themselves. 

"A  third,  more  convincing  explanation,  de- 
rived from  more  authoritative  sources,  is 
that  the  Initiative  for  the  American  recogni- 
tion came  from  X3A.  Ambassador  Badeau's 
Embassy  in  Cairo  and  that  It  was  Intended 
as  a  rescue  operation  tor  President  Nasser. 
The  calculation  was  as  follows:  American 
recognition  would  be  followed  by  Britain's; 
the  Saudis  and  Jordanians  would  falter  in 
their  support  of  the  Imam;  Sallal  would 
breathe  freely  for  awhile  and,  In  the  lull, 
Nasser  could  withdraw  his  troops  with  honor, 
claiming  that  even  the  "Imperialists"  had 
conceded  that  Sallal's  Yemen  Republic  was 
firmly  established.  The  operation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  world  as  an  American-Egyptian 
agreement    whereby    Ifawer    undertook    to 


withdraw  his  forces  in  return  for  American 
recognition.  (Actually,  Nasser's  agreement 
to  disengage  was  conditional  on  cessation  of 
Saudi  and  Jordanian  aid  to  the  royalists.) 

"But  something  went  wrong  with  the  pre- 
dictions: there  has  been  no  lull;  Britain  has 
not  recognized  Sallal;  the  Imam  is  deter- 
mined to  press  home  his  advantage  and  Nas- 
ser is  faced  with  the  painful  dilemma  of 
withdrawing  Ignomlnloiosly  or  doubling  his 
stakes  by  throwing  In  more  troops.  In  the 
meantime,  American  diplomacy  is  out  on  a 
limb  having  secured  no  quid  pro  quo  for  Its 
overt  support  for  Sallal's  precarious  regime." 

A  careful  analysis  of  many  other  explana- 
tions advancd  for  our  policy  toward  Nasser 
will  show  that  we  are  interpreting  Nasser's 
words  as  indicating  his  intentions  rather 
than  his  actions. 

True,  he  did  not  rant  and  rave  when  it 
was  Euinounced  that  the  United  States  would 
sell  Israel  the  Hawk  missiles.  True,  he  is 
accepting  economic  aid  which  he  vitally 
needs.  True,  as  a  supporter  of  Fidel  Castro, 
he  was  "surprisingly  moderate"  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis  over  Cuban  missile  bases — but 
so  was  Khrushchev. 

But  these  are  words.    What  of  the  deeds? 

While  he  was  talking  softly,  he  was  con- 
structing mlsalles  so  that  he  could  proudly 
parade  them  In  Cairo  on  July  23,  1963 — 
missiles  constructed  through  the  know-how 
of  former  German  Nazis.  Jay  Walz  reported 
that  parade  from  Cairo  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  July  24,  1963.  as  follows: 

"The  United  Arab  Republic  paraded  two 
new  rockets  today  and  announced  that  it  has 
developed  "the  first  Arab  submarine,  which 
will  be  tested  at  sea  within  16  days."  One 
of  the  new  rockets  was  a  Soviet-made  SA-2 
ground-to-air  weapon  recently  demonstrated 
in  the  desert  near  Cairo.  The  second  was 
the  first  two-stage  missile  developed  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  •  •  •  ThU  missile, 
called  Pioneer,  is  of  ground-to-ground  type. 
•  •  •  A  Jet  fighter  that  thunderously  broke 
the  sound  barrier  over  the  Nile  was  identified 
as  the  first  faster-than-sound  fighter  built 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  •  •  •  The 
Palestine  Army,  recruited  among  refugees  at 
Gaza,  participated.  This  army  is  being 
trained  to  participate  in  the  "liberation  of 
occupied  Palestine  (Israel)  that  President 
Nasser  has  promised." 

Two  points  must  be  stressed  in  connection 
with  this  arms  buildup  by  Nasser: 

1.  He  Is  doing  It  with  U.S.  AID  dollars 
Just  as  surely  as  though  the  AID  dollars 
were  going  directly  to  Russia  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Jet  fighters  or  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  German  Nazis  masterminding 
the  design  and  construction  of  these  weap- 
ons. There  are  some  with  blinders  who 
would  say  that  this  is  a  misstatement — 
that  AID  dollars  go  for  Public  Law  480  food 
and  fiber  and  for  worthwhile  development 
projects.  To  the  extent  that  we  relieve  Nas- 
ser's normal  budget  of  the  cost  of  food,  fiber, 
and  development  projects  we  permit  Nasser 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  It  too.  He  can  divert 
that  much  into  his  arms  budget  for  an  arms 
buildup  and  let  the  United  States  pick  up 
the  check  for  the  food,  fiber,  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

There  may  also  be  some  who  woidd  say 
that  if  the  United  SUtes  did  not  sell  Nasser 
the  food  and  fiber  the  Russians  would  be 
glad  to  do  so.  This  does  not  Jibe  with  the 
facts.  The  Russiaxu  are  not  giving  anything 
to  Nasser.  They  are  bartering  arms  tor  cot- 
ton. They  are  loaning  him  money  to  build 
the  Aswan  Dam.  And,  finally,  Russia's  ag- 
ricultiu^l  econcMny  Is  not  good  enough  to 
take  on  the  added  burden  of  feeding  22 
million  Egyptians.  Russia  has  trouble  do- 
ing that  for  Castro  and  herself. 

2.  Nasser's  diversion  of  AID  dollars  to  an 
arms  buildup  requires  his  neighbors  to  fol- 
low suit — at  the  expense  of  their  own  sorely 
needed  economic  development  and,  in  the 
case  of  Jordan  and  formerly  Israel,  at  the 


expense  of  the  XJB.  taxpayer.  (The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  January  2,  1963, 
reported  Israel's  defense  spending  up  17  per- 
cent for  this  year.)  Here  again  there  will 
be  those  with  blinders  who  will  say  that  we 
have  given  no  military  assistance  to  Israel 
and  comparatively  Uttle  to  Jordan.  Here, 
too,  those  who  make  such  statement  will 
have  missed  the  point.  To  the  extent  that 
Jordan  or  Israel  have  had  to  divert  badly 
needed  funds  from  their  own  economic  de- 
velopment, because  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against 
Nasser's  open  threats,  to  that  extent  has  the 
United  States  been  forced  to  give  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  economic  assistance  which  in 
the  case  of  Jordan  has  amo\inted  to  $326.3 
million  and  in  the  case  of  Israel  to  $878.9 
million. 

Many  have  been  sharply  critical  of  our  pol- 
icy toward  Nasser. 

Thiis  Vincent  Sheean  In  the  New  York 
Standard  for  February  12,  1963,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Gamal  Nasser:  Tricky  Rlverboat 
Gambler  of  the  Nile,"  wrote: 

"The  Government  in  Washington  recog- 
nized the  puppet  republic  of  the  Yemen  on 
December  19,  1962,  as  Gamal's  wish.  Just  in 
time  to  save  him  again  from  a  terrible  dis- 
aster— this  time,  no  doubt,  the  final  dis- 
aster. He  had  supported  the  revolt  In  that 
dismal  wasteland  (If  he  did  not.  in  fact, 
create  It)  In  the  obvious  hope  of  striking  at 
Saudi  Arabia  from  there.  •  •  •  Gamal  seems 
to  know  exactly  how  far  he  can  travel  with 
his  American  guarantee.  He  let  Syria  go 
without  a  whimper,  for  Instance;  the  Amer- 
icans would  not  have  liked  to  see  Egyptian 
troops  in  Damascus  (where,  in  sober  fact, 
no  Egyptian  troofM  would  stu-vive  long). 
And  yet  our  present  Government,  then  new 
to  Its  tasks,  purred  and  looked  the  other  way 
when  he  sent  troops  to  the  Yemen.  His  pa- 
trons in  Pelping  and  Moscow  must  have 
laughed  heartily.  They  do  not  tnist  him 
any  more  than  we  do  (perhaps  even  less) 
but  they  work  him  for  all  they  can  get  out 
of  him,  which  is  quite  a  lot  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions." 

Thus  Carl  Leiden  writing  in  the  National 
Review  for  July  3,  1962: 

"Nonetheless,  it  would  be  inacctirate  to 
suggest  that  Egypt  is  moving  in  any  other  di- 
rection than  the  extreme  left  and  it  is  wish- 
ful thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who  sug- 
gest otherwise.  Still  there  are  many  who  do 
not  think  in  this  fashion,  including  no  doubt 
a  goodly  percentage  of  those  who  officially 
represent  the  United  States  in  Egypt." 

Thus  Arnold  Hottinger  in  the  article  pre- 
viously referred  to — 

"RetiuTiing  to  the  question  of  American 
aid,  •  •  •  one  suddently  realizes  that  vir- 
tually every  argument  of  the  proponents  of 
this  aid  is  of  a  tactical  natxire.  Tactically, 
they  believe  Nasser  may  be  tised — ^for  the 
moment  at  least — as  a  Pan-Arab  nationalist 
Egyptian  barrier  against  conununism.  They 
even  hope  to  stabilize  for  a  short  time  the 
chronically  unsettled  region  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  "Nasserlsm,"  although  the  last  4 
years  have  shown  that  "Nasserlsm"  Is  not  so 
easy  to  sell  outside  of  Egypt. 

"To  this  argument  one  may  well  reply 
that  if  the  strategic  aim  is  to  promote  liberal 
institutions  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
existing  liberal  systems  or  beginnings,  then 
the  measiu-es  which  help  consolidate  the 
authoritarian  Egyptian  regime  or  extend  its 
influence  are  clearly  harmful.  Stability 
purchased  at  the  price  of  freedotn  may  be  a 
tacUcal  necessity  in  co-tain  cases;  at  the 
same  time  however  it  is  a  loss  in  terms  of 
the  overall  strategic  aim." 

No  discussion  of  the  current  political 
scene  in  Egypt  would  be  complete  without 
a  discussion  of  Nasser's  uae  of  former  Ger- 
man Nads  to  work  on  his  missile  program. 

Even  before  going  to  Egypt  I  was  intrigued 
by  a  book  by  Sedar  and  Greenberg  entitled 
"Behind  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,"  which  de- 
tailed charges   that  former   German   Nasis 
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mn  being  extensively  used  ae  a  regular  part 
of  NaflB«r*s  gorernment  to  train  hie  troope. 
to  orgaatae  the  Sgyptlmn  youth  along  Hitler's 
tine,  aiMl  to  work  on  missile  projects. 

The  bods,  was  so  replete  with  names,  datee, 
and  places  that  I  was  surprised  that  even 
though  it  had  been  published  recently  It  had 
created  so  little  stir.    For  example: 

"Colonel  Nasser's  chief  mllltaiV  and  geo- 
political adviser,  Intimate  foreign  collabora- 
tor, and  confidant,  la  none  other  than  the 
fullblooded  Raxl,  83  Col.  Otto  Skorseny.  who 
was  dispatched  to  Cairo  In  1953  upon  the 
advice  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  HJalmar 
Schacht,  Hllter'k  former  financial  wtsard. 
now  president  of  a  Dtlsseldorf  bank,  special- 
izing In  the  promotion  of  Oerman-Arab 
trade.  •  •  •  As  a  double  Insurance  against 
another  defeat  by  the  Israeli  Army,  the  Nas- 
ser regime  has  farmed  an  Arab  Foreign  Legion 
to  fight  against  the  Jewlan  State.  Its  nu- 
cleus consists  of  400  former  Nazis  and 
Gestapo  veterans,  who  were  recruited  by 
Arab  League  agents  In  Germany.  The  entire 
project  came  to  light  when  In  September 
1989  the  authorities  of  Hambxirg  arrested 
Herr  Wllhelm  Adaml.  one  of  the  principal 
Oerm&n  recruiting  agents.  •  •  •  (Adaml) 
was  a  Qestapo  Storm  Trooper  and  served  In 
Poland  with  the  Dlrlewanger  Extermination 
Brigade.  •  •   •  Nasser's  State  Security  Cadre 

•  •  •  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Cokmel  Al-Nasher.  whose  real  Identity  Is 
Leopold  Olelm.  chief  of  Hllter's  personal 
guard  and  Gestapo  Security  Chief  of  German- 
occupied  Poland,  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  war  atroclUes.  •  •  •  In  the  fields  of  po- 
litical and  psychological  warfare,  vicious 
an tl- Western  and  antl -Israeli  propaganda  Is 
unremittingly  carried  on  by  the  Nasser  re- 
gime xmder  the  direction  of  Johann  von 
Leers,  one  of  the  former  high-ranking  Nazi 
propagandists  In  the  Berlin  Foreign  Ministry. 

•  •  •  von  Leers  •  •  •  has  assumed  the 
Arablzed  name  of  Man  Amln  von  Leers." 

The  book  contained  the  following  specific 
charge: 

"Only  the  French,  with  the  cartesian  sense 
of  realism,  thought  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Germans  In  the  Nile  Valley  was  an 
ominous  sign  aixl  coiUd  not  be  taken  lightly 
nor  easily  be  explained.  Devoid  of  Illusion, 
they  rightly  concluded  that  the  Germans 
were  In  Egypt  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
establishing their  power  and  Influence  In 
the  Middle  East  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Prance.  •  •  *  Skorseny's 
ultimate  aim  Is  to  create.  In  conjunction  with 
Nasser,  the  Grand  MufU  ot  Jeriisalem.  and 
the  Arab  League,  a  German -Egyptian  domi- 
nated thlrd-p>ower  bloc  and  empire  stretch- 
ing from  Berlin  to  Capetown,  and  from  Bonn 
to  New  Delhi.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe, 
however,  to  unmask  themselves  and  operate 
in  the  open." 

In  another  book,  "The  Boss,"  by  Robert 
St.  John,  published  In  the  same  year,  19<M). 
was  found  a  repetition  of  these  charges: 

•TTiere  were  hints  of  other  activities  that 
disturbed  many  people  inside  and  outside 
Egypt.  Nagulb  had  quietly  appointed  one  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  economic  experts.  Dr.  Wllhelm 
Voss,  head  of  the  Egyptian  Central  Planning 
Board  and  chief  adviser  to  the  War  Ministry. 
Dr.  Johann  von  Leers,  who  had  been  one  of 
Ooebbels'  most  trusted  antl-Semltlc  rabble 
rousers.  was  named  political  adviser  to  the 
information  depcutment.  •  •  •  Voes  and  von 
Leers  were  only  two.  Every  day  additional 
names  were  whispered.  Other  foreigners 
might  be  trying  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  but  the 
ex-Nazis  were  pouring  in.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  them,  who  saw  in  poetrevolutlonary 
Egypt  a  place  they  could  fish  In  troubled  wa- 
ters. They  changed  their  names  so  as  not  to 
embcuTass  their  hosts.  •  •  •  Bdany  of  these 
men  had  been  brought  In  by  Parouk,  but 
they  were  not  unpopular  with  free  ofllcers 
like  Anwar  el  Sadat,  who  had  seen  nothing 
wrong  with  Hitler  except  that  he  lost." 


When  in  Cairo  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary 1903  I  questioned  the  Ambassador  ^^^^ 
his  top  political  advisers  oonoernlng  thsse 
charges.  They  stated  they  had  not  read  "Be- 
hind the  BgypUan  Sphinx"  and  that  they 
w«re  unaware  of  the  Infiltration  of  the  Nas- 
ser government  by  farmer  Nazis.  Our  mili- 
tary attaches,  however,  were  well  aware  of 
thla  and  called  my  attention  to  It. 

On  April  30.  19«3,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

"I  visited  the  Middle  East  last  fall  and  this 
winter  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  look  Into  the  op- 
erations of  our  foreign -aid  program.  I  found 
that  throughout  the  Middle  East  there  was 
great  apprehension  about  the  growing  power 
of  Nasser  and  a  resentment  over  the  mani- 
festly lavish  aid  which  the  United  States  was 
giving  to  him,  which  he  uses  to  achieve  his 
objectives,  the  objectives  of  conquest  and 
domination  of  that  entire  area,  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  free  State  of  Israel  and  driving 
Its  people  Into  the  sea. 

"We  found  these  objectives  voiced  by  offi- 
cials In  Turkey,  in  Iran.  In  Syria  before  the 
latest  revolt.  In  Lebanon,  In  Jordan,  and  In 
Greece.  Their  expressions  varied,  but  there 
was  wonderment  as  to  why  we  neglected  our 
friends  and  built  up  our  potential  enemies 
and  their  enemies. 

"President  Nasser  has  made  no  secret 
whatever  of  his  purp>oses  and  intentions. 
His  broadcasts,  both  through  the  official  ra- 
dio station,  radio  Cairo,  and  through  the 
secret  radio  station  which  he  entirely  con- 
trols, clearly  show  his  Intentions.  Opinion 
and  expreeslon  In  Egypt  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  are  100  percent  controlled,  with  no 
freedom  on  the  press  whatsoever.  In  fact, 
there  is  greater  control — more  nearly  abso- 
lute control — than  is  found  almost  any- 
where else.  Not  only  are  the  newBpap>er8  for- 
bidden to  print  anything  that  President  Nas- 
ser does  not  want,  but  also  they  are  in- 
structed precisely  what  to  print,  what  not  to 
print,  what  to  conceal,  and  how  to  slant  and 
color  the  news.  Thus  the  people  become 
pawns  in  Nasser's  ambitious  programs  and 
cannon  fodder  in  the  wars  of  his  making  and 
planning. 

"Through  the  years  President  Nasser  has 
preached  openly  the  assassination  of  the 
rulers  and  other  officials  of  the  countries 
which  he  wishes  to  subvert. 

"It  has  been  alleged  by  some  defenders 
of  our  policy  in  this  area  that  Nasser  is  soft- 
ening his  tone,  that  he  Is  not  as  rambunc- 
tious or  violent  in  his  declarations  as  be  has 
been  in  the  past.  That  Is  not  the  case.  He 
continxies  to  preach  assassination.  He  con- 
tinues to  preach  violence.  He  continxies  to 
incite  to  subversion  In  neighboring  ooim tries. 
He  continues  to  preach  warfare.  He  makes 
no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  determination  to 
desUoy  the  little  country  of  Jordan,  which 
Is  one  of  the  democratic  hopes  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  little  Israel. 

"I  very  much  fear  unless  the  U.S.  poUcy  of 
building  up  Ntuser  by  pouring  in  money  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  military  and  sub- 
versive ventures  is  reversed,  that  there  will 
be  a  bloody  war  in  the  Middle  East,  for  which 
we  shall  bear  a  considerable  responsibility, 
and  Into  which  we  shall  perhaps  be  inevi- 
tably drawn. 

"As  recently  as  March  19  of  this  year  there 
was  a  broadcast  of  The  Voice  of  the  Arab 
Nation  from  Cairo.  I  oould  cite  and  quote 
from  many  other  such  broadcasts,  but  this 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  to- 
day; not  6  years  ago.  not  2  years  ago,  and  not 
1  year  ago  althoxtgh  it  went  on  then.  This 
type  of  propaganda — this  type  of  incendiary 
preachnxent  of  assassination  of  rulers  and 
officials  of  friendly  countries — has  been  go- 
ing on  all  through  this  period  of  time. 

"The  Voice  of  Cairo  on  March  19  broadcast 
as  follows:  "Free  officers,  soldiers,  studenU 
and  Arab  brothers  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jor- 
dan, how  long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  Saud 


and  R^SMrtnt'  Baud  and  Hussein  are  the 
respective  monarchs  of  those  two  countries. 
"  The  time  has  cobm  for  the  army  and 
the  people  to  p\irge  the  Arab  land  of  the  Im- 
perlAllst  vestiges — the  lackeys  who  have  sold 
their  honor  and  dignity  and  who  cooperate 
with  the  archenemies  of  the  Arabs — the  Eng- 
lish, the  Americans,  and  the  Jews.' 

"These  are  the  words  of  the  Voice  of  Cairo 
In  a  country  which  we  have  subsidized  and 
are  continuing  to  subeldlze  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  greater  amounts 
now  than  ever  previously.  These  words  list 
us  among.  Indeed  call  us — Americans — the 
'archenemies  of  the  Arabs.'  This  is  but  one 
more  example,  among  many,  of  'biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  you.' 
"The  broadcast  goes  on : 
"  'Free  Arab  soldiers  and  offlcers.  the  people 
call  on  you  to  shoulder  your  full  respon- 
sibilities in  the  forthcoming  battle  for  the 
liberation  of  Palestine.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  as  long  as  the  traitorous  renegade 
clique  Is  controlling  the  fate  of  the  country.' 
"Those  words  are  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan. 

"  'Even  the  Arab  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  Arab  homelancl  will  meet  great  difficul- 
ties In  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of  Pal- 
estine as  long  as  there  are  people  like  Hus- 
sein In  Jordan  and  people  like  Baud  and  Peisal 
in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

"  'Imperialism  was  able  to  establish  the 
State  of  Israel  in  1948  after  deceiving  the 
Arab  people  with  the  lackey  Arab  rulers  to 
whom  it  entrusted  leadership. 

"  "Freemen  In  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
situation  Is  serious.  Our  Arab  people  are 
Irrevocably  determined  to  wipe  away  the  dis- 
grace of  Israel  and  to  piu^e  the  Holy  Land 
of  the  remnants  of  Zionism,  which  is  hostile 
to  the  Arabs  and  humanity. 

"  'Our  Arab  people  call  upon  the  free 
Arabs,  both  military  and  civilian,  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  purge  Jordan  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  of  the  traitors.  All  the  Arab  peo- 
ple stand  at  the  side  of  the  Arab  liberation 
revolutions  in  any  part  of  the  Arab  home- 
land, because  the  Arab  liberation  battles  and 
the  aims  as  regards  the  fate  of  the  Arab 
nation  are  Indivisible  units. 

"  'Free  offlcers,  come  forward  and  fix  the 
zero  hour;  surge  like  flames  to  the  palaces 
in  Riyadh  and  Amman' — the  respective  cap- 
itals of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan — 'and 
destroy  the  hireling  traitors— enemies  of  God 
and  of  the  (>eople. 

"  'We  will  then  march  together  on  our  dear 
usurped  land — Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and  Haifa — 
aiKl  the  crime  of  Israel  will  no  longer  exist. 

"  'We  call  the  army  and  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  Jordan  to  quick  ac- 
tion and  to  bloody  revolution.  Death  to  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  the  people* 

"This  comes  as  the  official  voice  of  the 
r\iler  whom  the  Western  World  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  particular  have  repeatedly  saved 
from  extincUon.  The  United  States  saved 
him  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis.  Since 
that  time  we  have  poured  In  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  help  him,  presumably 
to  rehablUtate  Egypt's  economy,  but  In 
effect,  finance  his  wars.  He  went  into  the 
Yemen  some  9  months  ago.  sending  in  first 
18,000  men.  and  then  30,000,  and  now,  I  am 
reliably  informed.  28.000  troops  by  dally  alr- 
lifU  in  Russian-supplied  planes.  That  war 
U  cosUng  Nasser,  at  the  very  least,  $500,000 
a  day.  It  has  continued  for  S  months.  It 
has  cost  him  more  than  $100  million  to  date. 
While  we  are  pouring  in  money  on  the  one 
hand  to  aid  him  in  domestic  rehabilitation  be 
is  pouring  It  out  in  warfare  on  the  other. 

"What  kind  of  policy  Is  that  for  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting peace  in  the  world? 

"At  the  same  time  Nasser  Is  receiving  mili- 
tary aid  from  Soviet  Russia,  he  has  a  great 
many  ex-Nazis  working  to  provide  the 
modem  weapons  of  destruction  for  his  pur- 
pose to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jordan  and 
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Israel.  In  a  recent  twcA  entttlad  'Behind 
the  Egyptian  Sphinx.'  which  was  called  to 

our  attention  by  our  American  military  in 
Egypt,  are  listed  a  number  of  ex-Nazis  who 
are  wanted  In  Germany  for  their  manifest 
crimes,  who  are  not  merely  safely  enaooncad 
In  the  United  Arab  Republic  but  are  em- 
ployed to  help  Nasser  in  his  sinister  purpose 
to  destroy  his  peaceful  neighbors. 

"I  read  the  name  of  a  few: 

"SS  Col.  Otto  Skoraeny.  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
HJalmar  Schacht,  who  is  recruiting  former 
Nazi,  and  is  an  importer — arranges  for  arms 
shipments  into  E^gypt. 

"SS  General  Dlrlewanger.  known  as  the 
3utcher  of  Warsaw*  a  Nasser  military  ad- 
viser on  guerrilla  warfare. 

"SS  SturmfUhrer  Baumann,  alias  All  ben 
Khader,  who  Is  with  the  Algerian  rebel  gov- 
ertmient  in  Cairo,  and  was  involved  In  the 
Warsaw  massacre. 

"Willi  Berner,  alias  Ben  Kashlr.  who  Is  with 
ths  Algerian  rebel  government  in  Cairo,  and 
was  an  SA  fUhrer  and  guard  at  Mauthausen 
concentration  camp. 

"Karl  Luder.  alias  Abdel  Kader,  who  is  with 
the  Algerian  rebel  government  In  Cairo,  and 
was  a  Hitler  youth  leader  In  Danzig. 

"Dr.  Ertch  Alten,  alias  All  Bella,  who  U 
with  the  Algerian  rebel  government  in  Cairo, 
who  played  a  major  role  In  the  assassination 
of  Prof.  Theodor  Leasing  at  Carlsbad  in  1934, 
and  who  was  Gestapo  "Commissar  for  Jews" 
in  Gallcla. 

"Leopold  Olelm,  alias  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Al-Nasher.  who  Is  In  chso^  of  Nasser's  state 
security  cadre,  modeled  after  Hitler's  SS 
corps,  and  was  a  chief  of  Hitler's  personal 
guard,  and  a  Gestapo  security  chief  In  Po- 
land. 

"Joachim  Daemling.  who  Is  an  adviser  on 
special  activities — concentration  camps  in 
Egypt — a  former  chief  of  the  Gestapo  in 
Dtlsseldorf. 

"Or.  Hans  Elsele,  who  Is  a  cochlef  of  medi- 
cal program  at  concentration  camps;  who 
Is  a  former  chief  physician  at  Buchenwald. 

"SS  Haupstarzt  Helnrlch  Willermann,  alias 
Lt.  Col.  Nalm  Fahiun.  who  is  a  cochlef  of 
medical  program  at  concentration  camps  and 
the  former  medical  director  at  Dachau. 

"SS  FUhrer  Bernhardt  Bender,  alias  Col. 
Ben  Salem,  who  is  in  charge  of  Nasser's  secu- 
rity police  which  runs  the  prisons,  and  was 
chief  of  Intelligence  service  of  Wehmxacht 
security  division  in  Ukraine. 

"SS  GruppenfUhrer  Moser.  alias  Col.  Has- 
san Suleiman,  who  is  In  charge  of  youth 
training. 

"SS  GruppenfUhrer  Buble.  alias  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Amman,  who  is  assistant  to  Moser. 

"Johann  von  Leers,  alias  Omon  Amln  von 
Leers,  who  Is  In  charge  of  propaganda  wcwk 
for  Nasser,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Ministry. 

"Louis  Helden,  alias  Louis  al-Hadsch,  for- 
mer chief  of  Deutsche  Press  Agenter;  works 
with  Leers — distributes  Arabic  translation 
of  "Meln  Kampf." 

"Daniel  Perrlt-GenUl,  former  SS  fUhrer. 
worked  for  Wehrmacht  Intelligence  Service 
In  France  during  war — aentenced  to  death 
by  France  but  expelled.  Now  is  French  pro- 
gram director  of  Radio  Cairo. 

"Georges  Dleudonnd,  alias  Georges  Oltra- 
mare.  former  leader  of  Swiss  Nazi  Party. 
Works  on  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel  prop- 
aganda with  von   Leers." 

"And  so  forth.  What  posalble  Justification 
can  there  be  for  the  United  States  to  be 
pouring  In  Its  dollars,  not  only  to  support, 
but  to  encourage,  a  regime  of  this  kind, 
which  has  drawn  to  Itaelf  all  the  elements 
which  are  antithetic  to  the  professed  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  carry 
on  a  warfare  which  Nasser  has  never  ceased 
to  preach  and  for  hlz  objective  to  conquer 
and  destroy. 

"Unless  the  United  States  reverses  its  pro- 
Sram  promptly,  and  does  more  than  merely 
■tudy,  review,  and  view  with  alarm,  unleaa 


we  act  definitely,  there  Is  gt^ng  to  be  a  de- 
structive war  to  the  death   in   the   Middle 

East  In  which  thoxisands  of  people  will  be 
kUled  and  In  which  we  will  inevitably  be 
involTed. 

"I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
at  a  future  time,  but  I  think  I  should  again 
pay  trimite  to  and  commend  the  fine  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  say 
that  In  my  view  he  Is  absolutely  correct.  We 
have  been  led  down  a  false  trail  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

"It  Is  about  tintie  that  we  supported  and 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  one  free 
nation  in  that  area,  the  one  that  has  worked 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Its  own  and  other 
people,  the  one  that  has  manifested  only 
peaceful  Intentions,  that  Is  trying  merely  to 
exist  and  do  Its  work  to  advance  civilization 
at  home  and  abroad. 

"If  the  United  Arab  States,  under  Nasser 
would.  Instead  of  planning  to  go  to  war, 
emulate  Israel,  work  to  educate  their  peo- 
ple, to  sanitate  their  countriee,  Irrigate  their 
deserts,  and  make  a  contribution  to  peace, 
we  would  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
all  Its  countries  would  progress  and  prosper. 

"It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  the  many  na- 
tions In  the  Middle  East  which  have  received 
our  foreign  aid,  none  was  more  conspicuous 
in  the  effective  utilization  of  foreign  aid 
than  was  Israel.  None  showed  more  public 
appreciation  of  this  aid.  It  Is  somewhat  de- 
pressing to  note  in  many  countries  which 
we  have  helped  to  lift  up  from  dire  destitu- 
tion, to  see  how  little  they  have  shown  their 
appreciation.  That  has  not  been  the  case 
with  Israel.  Not  only  did  we  see  signs  on 
highways  proclaiming  that  the  roads  were 
built  as  a  result  of  Joint  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  but  Israel  has,  at  Its  own 
expense.  Issued  a  very  beautiful  documentary 
film  in  color,  going  into  detail  giving  an 
historic  account  of  what  TJ3.  aid  has  done 
to  help  the  people  of  Israel  rehabilitate 
themselves. 

"I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  realized  that 
this  Is  one  coiintry  that  honestly  Is  for  peace 
and  civilization,  that  Is  firm  In  Its  demo- 
cratic faith,  whose  people  enjoy  all  the  free- 
doms, a  little  country  which  has  no  aggres- 
sive designs,  that  merely  wants  to  live  and 
let  live,  but  which  is  actually  also  doing 
something  for  backward  countries  by  send- 
ing Its  own  scientists  there  and  that  we 
ought  to  affirm  the  policy  which  we  should 
long  ago  have  stood  for;  namely,  that  we 
will  not  countenance  invasion  and  destruc- 
tion of  IsraeL  We  wiU  not  permit  our  funds 
to  be  used  to  finance  an  aggressive  war  In 
the  Middle  East,  which,  unless  we  adopt  such 
a  policy,  is  boxind  to  come." 

Previously,  however,  concerned  about  the 
worsening  situation.  I  addressed  the  follow- 
ing two  letters  to  the  President: 

Apezl  10.  1963. 

Mr  Dbak  Mz.  PaxsmxNT:  I  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Middle  East  on  an  oSclal 
trip  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

What  I  saw  there  dlstiirbed  me  greatly  and. 
after  talking  to  Mike  Feldman.  I  thoxtght  I 
would  pass  on  to  you  my  observations  even 
ahead  of  my  official  report,  which  will,  in  the 
main,  deal  with  our  AID  program  in  the 
countries  visited. 

I  visited  Turkey.  Iran.  Syria.  Lebanon.  Jor- 
dan,   Israel.    Greece,    Timlsla,    Libya,    and 

Bgypt. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  U.S.  foreign 
p>ollcy  In  the  Middle  East  Is  set  on  a  disaster 
course  Just  as  siu-ely  as  it  was  when  we 
thought  we  could  appease  Hitler. 

I  fervently  hope  that  no  future  historian 
will  be  able  to  write  a  book  concerning  this 
period  of  XJJS.  activity  in  the  Middle  East  en- 
UUed  "While  America  Slept." 

We  propped  Nasser  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Sues  crisis — in  fact  aaved  him  from  extinc- 
tion— and  have  been  his  mainstay  slnoe. 
Nasser*s  prestige  In  the  Middle  East  declined 


with  the  Syria  breakaway  and  continued  to 
slide  downward  until,  when  his  armies  were 
bogged  down  In  Yemen,  we  came  to  his  rescue 
again  and  recognised  the  revolutionary  gov- 
emznent  in  Yemen.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  revolution  in  Yemen  was  Nasser-inspired 
and  Nasser -instigated.  The  speed  and  the 
manner  in  which  Egyptian  troops  were  rushed 
to  Yemen  on  Rtisslan  planes  demonstrate 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  Egyptian  mil- 
itary force  and  confirm  the  reports  that  it  has 
been  completely  revamped  with  the  aid  of 
Russian  technicians  and  former  German 
Nazis. 

What  Is  hurting  UJ3.  prestige  in  the  other 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  what  is  hurt- 
ing the  administration's  posture  here  at 
home  with  a  sizable  segment  of  oxir  ix>p\ila- 
tlon  Is  that  Nasser  is  carrying  on  this  war  In 
Yemen  for  {>ersonal  aggrandizement  with 
UB.  money. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
Yemen  adventure  is  costing  Nasser  $500,000 
p>er  day.  At  that  rate,  since  the  Yemen  revo- 
lution on  September  26.  1962.  Nasser  has 
spent  over  $100  million  in  waging  his  war  in 
Yemen.  Thus,  in  6  months  he  has  spent 
the  equivalent  at  oxu  economic  aid  to  Egypt 
for  a  whole  year.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  this 
is  in  Public  Law  480  grains — but  without 
those  grains  he  would  soon  realize  the  fu- 
tility of  his  present  predicament  and  might 
listen  to  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  part  of 
our  economic  aid  is  in  the  form  of  UJ3.  dol- 
lars for  the  purchase  of  goods  here  in  the 
United  States  which  Nasser  needs. 

The  implications  of  our  early  recognition 
of  Yemen — that  It  was  a  boost  for  Nasser  and 
Nasserlsm — ^were  forcibly  called  to  our  atten* 
tlon  by  ofllclals  in  many  of  the  cotmtrlea 
visited.  Offldals  in  Turkey.  Jordan.  Iran. 
Syria  (former  regime),  and  Lebanon  were 
especially  vehement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  we  recog- 
nized Yemen  (especially  before  such  a  recog- 
nition by  the  United  Kingdom)  has  helped 
our  prestige  in  this  area  or  served  to 
strengthen  the  Jordanian  or  Iranian  Govern- 
ments. Had  I  written  to  you  earlier,  I  would 
have  added  the  Syrian  Government  to  this 
list,  but  events  have  overtaken  my  report. 

One  Important  point  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Foreign  Service  that  strikes 
one  In  this  area  is  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
our  representatives  abroad  (or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, working  on  the  Near  East  desks  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  Depcutment  of  State)  have  ever 
been  to  IsraeL  Such  a  situation  is  oocn- 
pletely  luilntelliglble  to  me.  Our  so-called 
Near  East  hands  are  thus  rqiresentlng  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  aiwa 
without  adequate  appraisal  of  the  facts.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  after  slU  these  years  we 
are  no  nearer  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  area? 

And  finally.  Mr.  President.  Israel  Itself 
should  hold  a  special  place  in  UB.  efforts  in 
the  Middle  East.  As  the  only  true  democracy 
in  that  area,  as  the  one  nation  which  has 
made  determined  and  successful  efforts  to 
raise  its  economic  level,  as  the  one  nstion  In 
the  area  that  freely  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edges that  it  has  received  and  benefited 
from  U.S.  aid.  we  cannot  afford — from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  sectulty — to  continue 
a  policy  which  builds  up  a  Frankenstein 
monster  in  that  area  that,  openly,  frankly, 
and  persistently  announces  ths  order  of  Its 
next  victims — Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Israel — atul  whose  oOeial  radio  voices  con- 
tinue to  preach  assassin  a  tioo  ot  the  "^"^^'t 
of  these  countries. 

The  oft  repeated  excuses  that  the  Nasser 
line  on  this  point  is  "softer"  than  It  was  a 
year  ago  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In 
this  connection  I  must  point  out  that  when 
Hitler  published  widely  his  plans  In  "Meln 
Kampf"  people  likewise  refused  to  heed. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  Naaaer. 

Will  ws  again  wait  too  long — ^until  grown 
strong  with  our  help  and  independent  of  that 
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help,  he  tuma  and  swallows  up  coxutry  after 
country.  Including  Israel? 

One  thing  which  will.  I  believe,  relieve  the 
presaures  In  this  area  Is  for  the  United  States 
promptly  to  giiarantee  the  borders  of  Israel 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  borders  of 
Saudi  Arabia  were  gviaranteed.  We  have 
backed  and  fllled  so  often  In  the  pcut  with 
Nasser  that  we  must  give  him  no  chance  at 
misunderstanding  our  pvurpoae  and  intent. 
A  public  guarantee  of  the  borders  of  Israel 
by  the  United  States  would  do  much  to 
assuage  the  fears  of  Israel — which  today, 
with  Naaser's  Increased  trained  military  force, 
has  much  more  to  fear  than  ever  before — and 
might  also  serve  Nasser  with  an  excuse  to 
desist  from  his  threats. 

I  would  be  glad  to  come  up  to  talk  to  you 
at  any  time  convenient  to  you. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EsNKST  GatncNiNo, 

IJ.S.  Senator. 

Aprh.  12,  1983. 
Mt  Oxab  Um.  Psxsidxnt:  This  Is  to  supple- 
ment my  letter  to  you  of  April  10.  1963.  after 
my  conversation  with  Mike  Peldman,  con- 
cerning U£.  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  that  letter  I  did  not  underscore  strongly 
enough  the  thought  that  we  are  supporting 
an  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  Just  as  surely 
as  though  American  dollars  were  used  di- 
rectly to  pay  for  the  arms  purchased. 

Under  Public  Law  480  we  are  supplying  a 
Tltal  part  of  the  food  needs  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  As  a  consequence.  Nasser  Is  left  free 
to  exchange  his  cotton  for  Russia's  mlssUea 
Because  Nasser  has  mlssUes,  Israel  must  pur- 
chase the  Hawk  from  us,  at  an  expense  up- 
ward of  $26  million  and  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  her  standing  army  trained  to  use  these 
modem,  sophisticated  weapons.  The  $26 
million  could  be  spent  to  a  much  better  pur- 
pose on  the  econotnlc  development  of  Israel 
just  as  the  $100  million  si>ent  so  far  by  Egypt 
on  Nasser's  war  in  Yemen  could  have  been 
better  spent  on  the  economic  development  of 
Egypt.  Similar  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  other  countries  aided  by 
MM  in  the  Middle  East  such  as  Jordan  and 
Iran  which  feel  compelled  to  step  up  their 
own  defense  budgets. 

I  make  these  comments  to  you  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  historical  and  political 
background  of  the  tensions  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  time  has  surely  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  de- 
clare that  it  will  no  longer  permit  Its  aid 
dollars  to  be  used  for  an  arms  race  or  for 
aggressive  adventures  beyond  a  nation's  own 
borders.  We  cannot  continue  to  aid — direct- 
ly or  Indirectly — in  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  tensions  in  the  Middle  Bast.  As  Nasser 
subverts  one  country  after  another,  his  high- 
powered  radios — also  indirectly  supported  by 
the  United  States — blare  across  the  Middle 
Bast  preaching  violence  against  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel  and  actual  assassi- 
nation of  their  rulers.  About  3  weeks  ago 
Nasser's  radio  was  predicting:  "But  the  day 
will  come  when  those  who  sought  shelter 
with  Husayn  (Hussein,  King  of  Jcx^an]  will 
lament  their  fate,  when  they  watch  the  peo- 
ple dragging  Husayns  in  the  streets." 

I  earnestly  believe  that  at  least  one  way 
to  lessen  the  tension  In  the  Middle  East 
would  be  through  a  UB.  declaration  that  we 
will  guarantee  the  borders  of  Israel  and  Jor- 
dan Just  as  we  have  made  similar  declara- 
tions recently  with  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia's 
borders.  We  should  of  course  not  continue 
to  subsidize  Nasser's  costly  military  adven- 
tures beyond  his  borders. 

But  it  is  essential  that  our  Intent  to  safe- 
guard the  borders  of  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  is  made  crystal  clear,  publicly, 
not  only  to  Nasser  but  to  the  entire  world. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Ck>rdlaUy  yours, 

BkNXST  Oruxmiwo, 

VJS.  Senator. 


I  have  now  received  the  following  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Fred  Dut- 
ton: 

DxPASTMSNT  or  Statb, 
Wtuhinffton.  July  25.  IHS. 
DxAM  SxNATOR  OauzNiNo:  The  President 
has  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  com- 
ment further  on  matters  raised  in  your  let- 
ters regarding  US  poUcj  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Department  Is  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
elements  of  this  policy. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  prin- 
cipal questions  which  you  have  raised  con- 
cerning our  policies  in  the  Near  East  do  not 
arise  from  any  failxire  of  our  policies  with 
respect  to  the  free  world  confrontation  with 
communism  in  that  area.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  free  world  Interests  in  the 
Near  East  were  at  their  greatest  peril  in 
the  mid  and  late  fifties,  when  we  had  no 
aid  program  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  that  our  policies  of  recent  years  have 
been  paralleled  by  a  material  but  gradual 
reversal  of  that  dangerous  situation.  Today 
Soviet  presence,  prestige,  and  Influence  in 
the  Near  East  have  diminished  to  the  lowest 
point  in  many  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  exert  a  con- 
structive influence  on  a  wide  variety  of  is- 
sues important  to  the  free  world,  while  still 
limited,  is  far  greater  now  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  and  the  United  SUtes  Is  listened 
to  with  respect  in  every  capital  in  the  area. 
The  Department  agrees,  of  course,  that 
tension  and  danger  are  inherent  In  many 
of  the  specific  points  you  list.  The  Depart- 
ment is  very  much  aware  of  this  situation 
and  is  determined  that  these  tensions  and 
dangers  not  be  excited  by  a  U.S.  pKMture 
governed  by  impatience  and  hastiness  rather 
than  planning  and  perseverance. 

The  President's  statement  of  May  8.  In 
which  he  reiterated  this  Government's  op- 
position to  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  the 
Near  East,  relates  directly  to  the  principal 
recommendation  of  both  your  letters.  The 
President  emphasized  not  only  that  the 
United  States  would  support  appropriate 
measures  in  the  United  Nations  and  adopt 
other  courses  of  action,  but  also  that  it  sup- 
I>orts  the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  balance 
of  military  power  in  the  area  has  not  been 
changed  by  recent  developments.  This  does 
not,  however,  mean  lack  of  concern  with  the 
Near  East  arms  race  and  the  dangers  it  car- 
ries for  the  future.  The  United  States  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind  into  the  area 
and  considers  the  acquisition  of  sophisti- 
cated offensive  weapons  to  be  a  luxury 
which  neither  side  can  afford.  The  United 
States  does  not  condone  the  diversion  of  the 
scarce  resources  of  the  area  to  the  arms  race 
or  to  such  tingle  events  as  the  Yemen  strife. 
It  has  avoided  contributing  to  the  arms  race 
and  continues  to  work  to  reduce  the  tensions 
which  foster  it.  In  the  case  of  Yemen,  as 
you  know,  the  United  States  has  exerted 
efforts  to  arrange  a  disengagement  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Department  appreciates  the  concern 
expressed  in  your  letters  that  U.S.  assistance 
might  make  it  possible  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  acquire  arms  thus  presenting  an 
increasing  threat  to  Israel  and  other  coun- 
tries, to  engage  in  radio  prc^aganda,  and  to 
become  involved  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  Arab  countries  such  as  Yemen.  It  has 
accordingly  kept  the  program  under  strin- 
gent review  to  assure  against  such  possibility. 
Again  it  is  worth  noting  what  the  situation 
was  in  1957  and  1958  when  there  was  no 
U.S.  program  of  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Dxirlng  those  years,  Arab- 
Israel  hostility  was  most  intense,  Syria  and 
Egypt  merged  to  form  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Yemen  and  Egypt  affiliated  them- 
selves, the  pro-Western  Government  of  Iraq 
was  overthrown,  the  United  Arab  Republic 


carried  out  the  greatest  expansion  of  Its 
armed  forces  and,  as  noted  above,  Commu- 
nist Influence  soared. 

In  determining  Its  policy  toward  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  United  States  has  done  so 
only  after  thorough  consideration  of  all  fac- 
tors in  the  light  of  its  national  interests. 
Assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as 
noted  above,  continues  to  be  designed  as 
carefully  as  possible  to  assure  its  use  for 
internal  development  purposes.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  been  in  the  form  of  siuplus 
agricultural  commodities  mainly  sold  for  lo- 
cal currency,  part  of  which  is  used  to  meet 
U.S.  expenses  and  the  balance  of  which  is 
used  for  economic  development  purposes. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  countries  seelclng  to 
meet  national  secxirlty  requirements,  mili- 
tary programs  of  countries  in  the  Near  East 
inevitably  absorb  resources  which  might  oth- 
erwise contribute  to  development.  But  U.S. 
interests,  the  Department  believes  will  not 
be  served  by  ignoring  or  rejecting  legitimate 
requests  for  assistance  to  facilitate  economic 
progress  or,  for  that  matter,  for  food  Itself. 
It  would  only  increase  the  tensions  without 
curbing  priorities  which  are  given  to  military 
preparedness.  The  absence  of  the  oft-alleged 
correlation  between  UJ3.  economic  assistance 
and  United  Arab  Republic  arms  acquisition  Is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  most  intensive  procurement 
of  arms  occurred  while  the  United  States 
suspended  aid  in  the  post-Suez  period.  This 
procurement  was  financed  then,  as  now,  pri- 
marily through  surplus  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic cotton  not  disposable  In  Western  markets 
at  reasonable  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  more  than  threefold 
Increase  in  its  economic  development  budget 
has  occurred  after  U.S.  economic  assistance 
was  resumed.  The  $700  million  Incretwe  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  annual  develop- 
ment accounts  is  some  toui  times  larger  than 
the  amount  of  U.S.  aid. 

Of  course,  our  program  of  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  been  paralleled  by 
development  assistance  to  other  countries  in 
the  Near  East  which  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  their  growth  and  stability. 
During  the  period  fiscal  years  1949-62,  for 
example,  we  provided  Israel  and  Jordan  with 
over  $400  and  $190  per  capita  respectively, 
while  providing  $26  per  capita  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

With  reference  to  your  concern  that  officers 
dealing  with  Near  Eastern  affairs  either  at 
our  posts  in  the  area  or  In  Washington  may 
not  have  visited  Israel,  the  Department 
wishes  to  asstu-e  you  that  many  of  our  For- 
eign Service  officers  in  the  Near  East  have 
visited  Israel  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Most  of  the  Department's  Near  Eastern  spe- 
cialists have  visited  Israel,  some  of  them  a 
number  of  times. 

In  closing,  the  Department  would  like  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  In- 
different to  the  dangers  of  the  Near  Eastern 
situation.  The  Department  has  tsJten  and  is 
taking  steps  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  tensions  underlying  the  Arab-Israel  dis- 
pute and  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  fiow  of 
arms  to  the  area.  The  Department  seeks  to 
conduct  these  policies  and  actions  so  that 
they  will  not  of  themselves  precipitate  an 
adverse  chain  of  events  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  Impossible  to  contain  and  be  wel- 
come only  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
Near  East  that  the  use  of  an  assistance  pro- 
gram in  this  area  as  a  bludgeon  to  force 
solutions  will  not  work  where  deep-seated  be- 
liefs and  longstanding  grievances  are  held. 
Experience  also  has  shown  that  the  Ameri- 
can Interest  in  denying  the  Communists  a 
position  dangerous  to  us  in  the  Near  East  and 
our  Interest  in  easing  the  tensions  of  the 
area  to  permit  Increasing  stability  Is  best 
served  by  maintaining  and  multiplying  ties 
with  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 
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If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  pi 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  ma. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fexockick  O.  Dutton, 

Assistant   Secretary. 

nZ.   XOONOWT 

A.  Agriculture 

The  majority  of  Egypt's  population  Is 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  derive  their  live- 
lihood from  It.  Per  capita  Income  is  ap- 
proximately $118  per  annum.  The  most  im- 
portant single  crop  is  cotton.  It  is  also  the 
largest  export  conunodlty;  it  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  anniial  exports.  One-fifth  of 
the  total  cropped  area  is  used  for  cotton 
growing.  Cotton,  however,  has  unfortunately 
been  subject  to  wide  price  fluctuations  In 
world  markets. 

Other  cultivated  crops  are  corn  (or 
maioe),  wheat,  rice,  "Berseam"  (clover-fod- 
der), sugarcane,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
total  cultivable  area  is  roughly  10  million 
acres. 

Perennial  irrigation  Is  necessary  over  most 
of  this  land.  The  need  to  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation  points  to  the  importance 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  project.  It  Is  the  comer- 
stone  of  Egypt's  plans  for  futtire  develop- 
ment. It  is  expected  to  make  available  2 
million  acres  of  land  for  cultivation  and 
bring  about  approximately  a  33-percent  in- 
crease in  the  national  income.  The  first 
stage  of  the  dam  is  due  to  be  completed  in 
1965  and  the  second  stage  by  1970. 

Besides  Increasing  the  land  area  under 
cultivation,  improved  methods  of  agriculture 
and  cooperative  organization  (to  provide 
seeds,  fertilizer,  equipment,  and  advice)  are 
being  applied  to  increase  crop  yields,  espe- 
cially of  long  staple  cotton.  Land  reform 
which  was  started  in  1962  was  revised  and 
Intensified  in  July  1961.  Individual  land- 
holdings  were  reduced  from  200  to  100  fed- 
dans.  Excess  holdings  were  to  be  redis- 
tributed among  landless  peasants  with  a 
maxim  vim  of  5  fedd&us  for  each.  A  total  of 
over  800.000  feddans  (or  acres  approximately) 
will  thus  eventually  be  distributed  among 
250,000  rural  families. 

B.  Mining 
Egypt  has  no  large  mineral  resources. 
Some  oil  is  produced — approximately  3,360,- 
000  tons — mostly  In  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  A  continuing 
search  is  tmderway  for  new  oilfields  in  the 
western  desert.  Crude  oil  is  imported  for 
domestic  use  and  refined  in  the  oil  refineries 
at  Sues,  and  Alexandria.  The  state-owned 
General  Petroleum  Co.  which  exploits  and 
refines  most  of  the  oil  is  controlled  by  the 
newly  created  General  Pttroleum  Authority. 


Iron  deposits  found  in  the  Aswan  region  are 
mined  and  the  ore  is  smelted  at  the  new 
Hetwan  iron  and  steel  plant.  Deposits  of 
manganese,  phosphate,  salt,  and  gold  are 
also  mined, 

C.  Industry  and  manufacturing 

Approximately  1  million  wtjrkera  were  em- 
ployed in  Industry  in  1961.  Many  new  in- 
dustrial concerns  have  been  established  in 
Egypt  within  the  last  5  to  7  years.  These 
produce  radios,  steel  rails,  dlesel  engines, 
motor  vehicles,  railway  wagons,  textiles, 
cement,  fertilizer,  electricity  (generating 
plants) ,  and  electric  bulbs.  The  Government 
has  sought  to  expand  the  industrial  sector, 
and  especially  heavy  indxistry,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  country's  dependence  on  agricul- 
ture and  especially  cotton.  Approximately 
SO  percent  of  development  funds  are  being 
devoted  to  Industrial  expansion  under  the 
second  6-year  plan.  It  Is  also  hoped  that  this 
sector  will  provide  employment  to  approxi- 
mately 200,000  more  workers  between 
1960-65. 

The  state  has  acquired  ownership  or  con- 
trol over  most  of  the  important  industries, 
manufactvirlng,  financial,  and  commercial 
concerns — approximately  80  percent  of  all 
business.  This  Increased  state  control  was 
effected  under  the  laws  promulgated  in  July 
1961.  A  National  Investment  Fund  was  also 
established  with  E£200,000  (E£l  =  $230) 
initial  resources.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  encourage  small  savers  to  invest  in 
industry.  Exchange  controls  and  lmp>ort  re- 
strictions were  put  into  effect  1^  years  ago 
and  a  state  monopoly  was  created  over  all 
cotton  exports.  In  part  this  was  a  reaction 
to  the  alarming  decrease  in  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  the  Western 
countries. 

The  Sues  Canal  has  become  an  important 
Botirce  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  yielding 
approximately  $150  million  per  year.  A  loan 
of  $56.5  million  was  approved  by  the  World 
Bank  In  December  1959  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  canal.  The  United  States  voted  to  ap- 
prove this  loan  despite  the  fact  that,  con- 
trary to  United  Nations  action,  Egypt  was 
still  barring  Israeli  shipping  from  the  use 
of  the  canal  and  barring  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  Israel. 

D.  Economic  development  plans 

A  National  Planning  Institute  was  estab- 
lished and  given  responsibility  to  formulate 
and  oversee  development  plans.  The  second 
6-year  plan  was  <^ciaUy  started  in  July 
1960.  It  envisaged  a  total  expenditure  of 
E£  1,697  million — E£392  million  on  irrigation 
and  the  Aswan  High  Dam.  K£434  million  for 


Industry,  B£146  million  for  electricity  gen- 
eration, and  the  rest  on  transportation, 
housing,  education,  health,  and  welfare.  It 
was  hoped  that  by  the  erd  of  this  6-year 
plan  per  capita  Income  would  increase  from 
$118  to  $140,  and  that  employment  In  Indusr 
try  alone  would  increase  by  200,000.  The  rate 
of  population  growth,  however,  may  not  al- 
low per  capita  income  to  rise  significantly. 

Under  a  decree  issued  in  July  1961  at  least 
26  percent  of  profits  of  all  industrial  or 
manufact\iring  concerns  were  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  worlcers,  and  their  representatives 
were  to  be  included  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. A  celling  was  set  on  indlvidxial  salaries 
of  executives.  Numerous  cooperatives  for 
industrial  as  well  as  agricultxiral  workers 
have  been  set  up  to  benefit  the  working 
classes  and  to  provide  them  with  consumer 
goods  at  controlled  prices. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  committed  $920  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  Egypt  up  to  mid -1962,  one- 
third  of  it  in  the  form  of  military  assistance. 
A  large  share  of  Soviet  aid  has  been  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam  and 
the  rest  to  smaller  industrial  projects.  In- 
cluding oil  refineries,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. Soviet  aid  Is  likely  to  continue  as  long 
as  It  desires  to  maintain  a  foothold  In  the 
Middle  East.  Czechoslovakia  has  also  been 
an  important  source  of  aid,  especially  mili- 
tary aid,  to  Egypt.  Egypt  seciired  aid  from 
the  Conununist-bloc  oountrles  under  barter 
agreements,  trading  cotton  for  military  and 
industrial  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance. As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  became 
Egypt's  most  important  trading  partners. 
The  resulting  shortage  of  essential  Western 
ciirrencies  and  the  sad  experience  with  re- 
export of  Egyptian  cotton  to  Western  Eu- 
ropean markets  by  Czechoslovakia  caiised 
Egypt  to  pondo'  over  its  econranic  ties  VTlth 
the  Communist  bloc. 

£.  V.S.  economic  assistance  program 

According  to  AID  fig^ures  (exhibit  m-J-B) 
in  the  11  years  since  1962  we  have  loaned 
or  granted  Egypt  $862.8  million.  To  this 
must  he  added  the  $30  million,  three-fourths 
of  1  p>ercent,  40-year  loan  made  to  Egypt  this 
last  Febrxiary,  making  the  total  $892.8  mil- 
Uon.» 


■Through  the  years  Egypt  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $72.8  million 
from:  Millions 

International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development $66.  S 

United  Nations  tschnlfl  assist- 
ance program 7.  S 

United  Nations  Special  Fund 8.  S 
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Exhibit  III-J-B 

U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 

(In  mdliona  of  dollars] 

• 

Fiscal 
year 
lOO 

Fiscal 
y«ir 
1068 

Fiscal 
year 
lOM 

Fiscal 
year 
1066 

Fiscal 
year 
1066 

Fincal 
year 
1967 

Fiscal 
year 
1968 

Fiscal 
year 
1960 

Fiscal 
year 
1900 

Fiscal 
year 
1961 

Fiscal 
year 
1962 

Fisra] 
year 
1068 

Total 

I.  'I>ech(ilcal  asststaaos: 
AKricultural  and 
Industry  and  ml 
Transportation  a 
ITealth  and  sanit 
Edaostlon 

natural  resouroei. ...... 

1.828 
.Ml 

.oao 

.158 

.770 
.008 

laioe 

.8U 

0.002 
.860 

.007 

.472 
.471 
.088 
.061 

0.068 
.088 
.052 
.235 
.250 
.286 
.198 
.801 

0.812 
.004 
.068 
.216 
.321 
.054 
.108 
.186 

0.100 
.039 
.006. 
.036 
.085 

0.008 

0.410 
.088 
.217 

0.109 
.421 
.181 

0.48$ 
!444 

*»*••**»•* 

4.610 

alng      

1.652 

stlon 

— 

0.801 

I.IBS 

1.1II 

.001 

1.808 

PnbUcadnilnistr 

atlon. .. 

.021 
.104 
.021 

.002 
.119 
.182 

.648 

.018 
.130 
.202 
.804 

.185 
.097 
.281 
.201 

.604 

dopsMBt  and  boosliit 

t.. 

"6^876' 

.0«« 
.214 

1L03S 



1.978 

Special  pcrtlclpoi 

It  pit^pmn      . . 

1.143 

Total 

.rft 

12.A51 

2,802 

2.068 

1.448 

.617 

.6M 

.4r 

1.470 

1.482 

2.027 

1.788 

26.006 

II.  S|)ccial  assistance: 

Afdicultnral  and 

natural  reaooroes    



.250 
.081 

.410 
.180 

.660 

Tranjiportat  ion 

1&480 
6,208 



X660 

20.100 

Health  and  taait 

•tloa     ....       ...    ....... 

K7B2 

Public  admlnlstr 



.86$ 

2."260" 



... 

.988 

Oeneral  ml.sccUai 
Conunodlty  lnip< 

v>fin.i       -,.,-,,..,      

Jits     „ .. . 





l.«B$ 
7.688 

—...... 

"^218' 

1.48$ 
17.067 

Total 

........ 

u.7a 

...*•-.. 

.......... 

9.788 

$.881 

.548 

o 

46.737 

Bee  footnotes  at  end 

Of  table. 

-- 

■ 

1 

• 
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Exhibit  III-J-B — Contiuued 

U.S.  atsittance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic — Continued 

[In  milUoos  of  dollars] 


October  30 


Ftacal 
year 
1082 

Fiscal 
year 
1063 

Fisral 
year 
1064 

Fiscal 
year 
1066 

Ftocal 
year 
1088 

Fiscal 
year 
1067 

Fiscal 
year 
1068 

Fiscal 
year 
1060 

Fiscal 
year 
1080 

Fhiral 
year 
1081 

Fiscal 
year 
1062 

Fiscal 
year 
1063 

Total 

ni.  Food  for  PsMS  (PubBc  Law  «0): 

Title  I 

10,800 

48,300 

72.700 

70.800 

165.800 
20.100 
27.300 

104.000 

406.740 
20  100 

Title  II- _ 

Title  III 

.808 

.744 

23.644 

17.814 

.466 

zoeo 

0.887 

8.200 

23.660 

38.682 

140.463 

Total 

.808 

.744 

23.644 

37.114 

.466 

1080 

57.887 

80.000 

103.350 

222.240 

230.682 

676.301 

rv.  Export-Import  Bank: 

8uei  fertiliier  plant 

•7.800 

6.000 

12.800 
34.600 

Dieael  locomotives 

12.000 

22.600 

Total 

7.800 

6.000 

12.000 

22.500 

(') 

47.000 

V.  Development  loans: 

EdAm 

.an 

.300 

6.700 
7.000 
I.SOO 
3.000 

Bmmm  plant 

8.700 
7.000 

Imfnstrtal  Ymnk. 

Tetecommiinlcattoos .. 

1.800 

MIsrayon  

3.00 

•17.000 

20.000 

Oraln  handling 

17  000 

ConuDodity  imports 

10.000 

30.000 

Total 

.300 

13.700 

1300 

40.000 

10.000 

66.200 

.415 

•3M 

.270 

.206 

.188 
.151 

.068 
.161 

.002 
.161 

.003 
.108 

.284 

1.483 
1.808 

.400 

.171 

Grand  total 

1.900 

12.080 

S.418 

86.006 

38.804 

1.170 

2.237 

73.403 

112.134 

130.642 

284.438 

161.361 

882.834 

■  Total  for  fiscal  year  not  as  yet  determined. 

•  Loan  has  been  repaid. 

>  E£7,620.000  wlU  also  b«  granted  by  United  States  to  support  this  activity. 


«  United  Arab  Repohltc  and  United  SUtes  agreed  that  E£404,7«8  In  U.S. -owned 
foreign  currency  would  be  used  for  the  ensuing  flisral  years. 

Jan.  23,  1083. 


Broken  down,  this  assistance  went  for  the 
following  purposes : 

Milliona 

Technical  assistance $36.  6 

Special    aaslBtanoe 46. 7 

Pood  for  peace 676. 3 

Export-Import  Bank 47.  0 

Development   loans 96.3 

Fulbrlght    program 1.4 

Exchange  of  persons 1.6 


Total ___ _.  892.  8 

The  major  portion  of  our  assistance  to 
Egypt  has  therefore  gone  for  sales  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Our  technical  assistance  program  has  been 
relatively  small.  Thus  we  were  Involved  In 
the  following  projects  according  to  an  AID 
report: 

263-A-12AA — Groundwater  investigations  in 
the   western   desert 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
each  project : 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  the  necessity  for 
finding  means  of  feeding  its  27  million  peo- 
ple who  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
2.5  percent  per  year.  The  pressure  on  the 
available  land  supply  is  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  96  percent  of  the  people  live  on  4 
percent  of  the  land  and  the  arable  land  sup- 
ply Is  only  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  per 
person. 

There  are  two  main  aspects  to  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  agriculture  production: 

( 1 )  Increasing  production  on  existing  land 
by  more  intensive  cultivation,  i.e.,  use  of 
more  fertilizer,  better  seeds,  double  crop- 
ping, etc. 

(2)  Increasing  the  supply  of  arable  land. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  principal  ways: 

(a)  Application  of  water  to  areas  not  now 
receiving  water. 

(b)  Reclaiming  land  which  has  gone  out  of 
production  through  salinity,  waterlogging, 
etc. 

The  High  Dam  project  wm  attack  the 
problem  on  both  fronts.  It  will  enable 
the  Government  to  double  or  triple  the  crop- 
ping on  some  700,000  acres  which  now  grow 
a  single  crop.  It  will  also  enable  the  tise  of 
approximately  i  mlUlon  acres  not  now  re- 


ceiving water.  However,  the  dam  will  take 
up  to  10  years  in  construction  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  population  increase  in  the 
interim  will  probably  absorb  most  of  the  in- 
crease in  production.  Prospects  exist  for 
increasing  production  by  raising  yields  (In- 
tensification) notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
yields  are  relatively  high.  They  still  are 
below  averages  obtained  on  irrigated  lands. 

The  Western  Desert  comprises  an  area  of 
250.000  square  kilometers  and  supports  a 
population  of  only  45,000.  It  is  believed 
much  additional  land  could  be  cultivated  if 
adequate  water  can  be  located  and  there 
is  sufllclent  recharge  to  support  significant 
resettlement. 

The  water  program  Is  divided  into  two 
segments : 

1.  Research  and  Investigation  through 
June  1964. 

2.  Development  and  Utillaation  (10  to  16 
years). 

The  United  States  is  assisting  with  the 
completion  of  the  first  stage  by  providing 
the  services  of  six  technicians  including 
geologists,  well  drillers  as  well  as  a  mechanic. 
An  extensive  aerial  and  magnetometer  sur- 
vey has  been  completed  covering  86.000 
square  miles  of  the  desert  area.  This  has 
been  under  contract  with  the  Aero  Service 
Corp.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Photomoealcs 
have  been  made  and  the  necessary  mapping 
for  the  project  will  be  done  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  These  maps  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  soil  classification,  minerals  loca- 
tions, additional  potential  water  sources, 
etc.,  which  will  all  contribute  to  the  possible 
future  development  of  the  area.  The  inves- 
tigation itself  is  being  carried  out  largely  by 
professional  personnel  of  the  Egyptian  Gen- 
eral Desert  Development  Organization  with 
technical  assistance  and  training  from  Amer- 
lean  hydrologlsts,  geologists,  and  other  spe- 
cialists. 

(b)  Total   cost  of  project:     U.S. 

dollars      plus      equivalent 

VS.  dollars $6,199,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution : 

D.S.    dollar   funds 62,262,000 

U5.-owned  local  currency 
(in  eqtilvalent  UJS.  dol- 
lars)  _ $242,000 


(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 

(I)  Prom  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  XJJB.  dol- 
lars)  $2,388,000 

(II)  PYom  counterpart 
funds      (In     equivalent 

U.S.   dollars) $317,000 

(e)  Percent     UB.     contribution 

to  total  cost 48 


completion     date :     Piscal 


(f)    Estimated 
year  1964. 

263-A-llAB — Agricultural      education      and 
extension 

(a)   Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
the  project: 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  economy  and  affects  the  in- 
come of  most  of  her  people.  Consequently, 
the  Government  has  embarked  upon  a  broad- 
scale  agricultiire  program  and  in  this  con- 
nection recognises  the  Importance  of  con- 
veying to  the  farmer  the  latest  restilts  of 
field  trials,  applied  research  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and,  in 
particular  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment, has  experienced  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  trained  personnel  to  meet 
its  expanding  requirements.  The  Ministries' 
present  plans  are  (1)  to  upgrade  the  67 
agricultural  centers  already  established;  (2) 
to  establish  up  to  58  additional  centers  with- 
in the  next  6  years;  (3)  to  provide  Inservice 
training  for  extension  personnel;  and  (4) 
to  train  additional  specialists  and  other  ex- 
tension workers. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S. 

dollars     plus     equivalent 

U.S.    dollars. $10,966,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds $2,918,000 

UJ3. -owned  local  cur- 
rency (in  equivalent 
US.    dollars). $600,000 

(d)  Local      government      con- 

tribution— 

(I)  Prom  country  budget 
( In      equivalent      U.S. 

dollars) $7,447,000 

(II)  Prom  counterpart 
funds     (in    equivalent 

VS.    doUars) _ 
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(e)  Percent   UjB.    oodirtbutton 
to  total  cost 


82 


(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Piscal  year 
1069. 

263-A-ll-AC — Development     of      hydraulie 
research  and  experiment  station 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
the  project: 

The  principal  long-term  objective  of  this 
project  is  to  develop  a  modern  hydraulic 
experiment  station  capable  of  carrying  out 
research  essential  to  the  coordinated  and 
efficient  development  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  water  resources.  The  project  in- 
cludes fundamental  research  in  river  hy- 
draulics, open  channel  flow,  sedimentation, 
transportation,  design  and  maintenance  of 
irrigation  works,  the  study  of  river  train- 
ing problems  by  the  use  of  models  and  the 
experimental  design  of  hydraulic  structures. 
The  significance  of  solving  the  problems  out- 
lined above  can  hardly  be  overemphasized 
since  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  so  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  Nile  for  development. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  U.S.  dol- 
lars plus  equivalent  U^B. 
doUars) $541,000 

(e)  U.S.  contribution: 

U-8.  dollar  funds $126,000 

UJS.-owned  local  currency  (in 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars)  ...  $135,  000 

(d)  Local    government    contribu- 

tion— 

(i)  Prom  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)  $273,000 

(11)  Prom  counterpart  funds 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)  $8,000 

(e)  Percent    U.S.   contribution   to 

total  cost... 48 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Piscal  year 
1964. 

263-A-15AE — Grain  handling  facilities 
(a)   Brief  descrlptlom  and  Jxistiflcation  of 
the  project: 

This  project  provides  a  system  of  storage 
facilities  at  49  locations  serving  all  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Included  will  be  three 
new  port  facilities  located  at  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  and  Saifaga  on  the  Red  Sea.  There 
will  be  10  terminal  silos  and  36  distribution 
silos  located  throughout  the  country.  Ti^e 
64  sUoe,  with  associated  facUlUes,  wiU  have 
a  combined  storage  capacity  of  837,000  metric 
tons.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $66  million  of  which 
about  $32  million  represent  foreign  currency 
requirements. 

Construction  of  this  modem  storage  sys- 
tem la  exi>ected  to  save  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Government  millions  of  pounds 
annually  incurred  through  losses  due  to 
spoilage.  Insect  infestation,  etc. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  VS. 

dollars   plus    equivalent 

U.S.  dollars $66,000,000 

(c)  U.S.  oontrlbution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds 

U.S.  owned  looal  cur- 
rency ( in  equivalent 
U.S.    dollars) $16,920,000 

(d)  Local   government  contri- 

bution— 

(i)  Prom  country  budg- 
et  _ »$49,080,000 

(11)  Prom  counterpart 
funds  (in  equiva- 
lent UJ9.  dol- 
lars)   

(e)  Percent  VS.  oontrlbution 

to  total  cost 25.6 

>  Includes  the  $32  million  VS.  loan  which 
represents  the  foreign  currency  requirement* 
for  this  project. 

(f)  Estimated  completloo  dat*:  FUo«l 
year  1966. 


o 


263-A-12AF — Egyptian- American  Service  for 
Rural  Improvement  (MARIS) 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  ot 
project: 

One  of  the  major  approcu^es  in  the  drive 
to  increase  agricultural  production,  in  addi- 
tion to  increasing  intensive  production  on 
present  lands  (other  than  double  cropping 
planned  through  the  application  of  the  high 
dam  water),  is  the  utilization  of  new  lands. 
There  are  two  aspects  to  this  approach:  (1) 
discovery  of  underground  water  which  can 
be  applied  to  potentially  arable  but  presently 
desert  land,  and  (2)  reclamation  of  presently 
unusable  lands  because  of  salinity  or  water- 
logging. 

This  project  Is  directed  to  the  recUunation 
aspect  of  the  problem  and  the  resettlement 
of  landless  farm  families. 

This  project  was  Initiated  in  1953  and  is 
the  only  activity  which  has  continued  since 
that  time.  However,  as  VS.  participation 
was  reactivated,  the  project  emphasis  was 
reoriented.  The  present  approach  is  di- 
rected to  reorganizing  the  administration  in 
such  a  way  that  by  1964  the  entire  activity 
and  certain  principles  evolved  therein  can  be 
totally  Integrated  within  the  overall  frame- 
work of  the  program  to  be  carried  out 
through  all  of  the  Egyptian  region  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Ministry  of  AgricvQ- 
ture  and  Agrarian  Reform. 

The  project  Is  under  Egyptian  and  Amer- 
ican codirection  and  the  Joint  fxind  is  con- 
trolled by  the  two  codlrectors. 

The  present  goals  are  to^ 

1.  Reclaim  approximately  40.000  acres  of 
land  in  3  areas,  the  largest  consisting  of 
32,000  acres  located  Just  south  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria. 

2.  Construct  irrigation  and  drainage  canals. 

3.  Leach  land  and  prepare  it  for  production. 

4.  Construct  approximately  8,000  houses. 
6.  Resettle  approximately  8,000  farm  fam- 
ilies on  5-acre  plots. 

6.  Develop  a  pattern  of  community  life  and 
village  administration  consistent  with  local 
conditions  and  In  accord  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Agrarian  Reform  Cooperative. 

At  Abls,  the  largest  of  the  three  projects 
included  in  EARIS,  approximately  13.300  of 
the  30.800  acres  in  the  area  have  been  re- 
claimed and  11,393  acres  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  farmers.  An  additional  6,700  acres 
is  ready  for  distribution.  Three  complete  vil- 
lages of  nearly  4.000  houses  have  been  con- 
structed complete  with  schools,  shops, 
mosque,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  administrative 
buildings 

The  families  selected  for  settlement  had  to 
demonstrate  they  had  little  or  no  land  hold- 
ings, were  experienced  farmers,  could  man- 
age 5  acres,  have  relatively  good  health,  and 
a  prevloiis  good  community  record.  As  a 
result  of  the  careful  screening,  the  present 
settlers  have  been  over  99  percent  successful. 
Over  1,000  additional  houses  are  presently 
under  construction.  This  project  is  included 
in  the  present  economic  develc^ment  pro- 
gram, and  It  is  planned  that  this  project 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  total  reclama- 
tion and  development  effort  which  envisages 
the  resettlement  of  one-fourth  to  one-half 
million  farmers. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:   UjS. 

dollars     plus     equivalent 

U.S.    doUars. _ $60,093,000 

(c)  UJS.  contribution: 

UjS.  doUar  funds $10,962,000 

UJS.-owned  local  currency 
( In  equivalent  UjS.  dol- 
lars)      $3,286,000 

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 

(I)  Prom  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)  - $36,696,000 

(II)  Prom  counterpart 
funds     (in    equivalent 

UJS.  dollars) $130,000 


(e)  Percent    UJS.    contribution 

to  total  cost »28.4 

^The  VS.  contribution  Is  related  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  Additional  U.S. 
contribution  of  local  currency  may  be  re- 
quired. However,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  will  exceed  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Piscal 
year  1965. 

265-W-19AA — Agricultural    training   project 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
the  project: 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  in  need  of 
qualified  personnel  to  plan  and  carry  out  the 
activities  included  in  its  economics  develop- 
ment plan  which  calls  for  a  significant  ex- 
pansion in  agricultural  production.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  project  Is  to  train  a  snaall 
number  of  selected  olBclals  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Ministry  of  Land  Reform 
and  Reclamation  in  methods  of  improved 
crop  and  livestock  production,  soils  irriga- 
tion, farm  management,  and  farm  machin- 
ery maintenance  and  operation. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  UJS.  dol- 

lars plus  equivalent  UjS.  dol- 
lars  _._ $56,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

UJS.  dollar  funds $42,  000 

U.S. -owned  local  cxurency  (In 
equivalent  UjS.  dollars) 

(d)  Local  government  contribution — 

(i)  Prom  country  budget $14,000 

(ii)  Prom  counterpart  funds 
(in  equivalent  UJS.  dxA- 
lars) 

(e)  Percent    UB.    contribution    to 

total  cost W 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Piscal 
year  1962. 

263-31-169 — Highway  development  project 

(a)  Brief  description  and  J\istification  of 
the  project: 

Motor  vehicle  transportation  is  an  ex- 
tremely imp(»-tant  element  of  Egypt's  in- 
ternal transportation.  Approximately  16,000 
motortrucks  are  registered  and  the  quantity 
is  constantly  increasing.  These  trucks  trans- 
port over  2  million  ton-miles  of  cargo  per 
year  and  no  less  than  75  percent  of  all  cot- 
ton products  and  half  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Buses  carry  approximately  50  million 
passengers  a  year.  During  the  period  from 
1966  to  1961,  inclusive,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Government  spent  about  $52  million 
on  road  construction  and  has  made  good 
ix-ogress  in  improving  the  highway  system. 
It  is  a  vital  element  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public development  program. 

The  United  States  has  provided  assistance 
throtigh  a  contract  with  Charles  M.  Upham 
Associates,  Inc.,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
training  center  for  the  training  of  highway 
department  personnel  in  the  operation,  care, 
and  maintenance  of  highway  equipment  and 
in  the  techniques  of  efficient  low-cost  road 
construction.  Thej  also  developed  a  general 
specification  manual  for  construction 
standardization . 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  UjB. 

dollars     plus    equivalent 

U.S.   doUars $28,062,000 

(c)  UB. contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds- „ $2,336,000 

UjS. -owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  UJS.  dol- 
lars)      $6,221,000 

(d)  Local  government  contribution — 

(i)  Prom  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  UjS.  dol- 
lars)  $18,218,000 

(U)  Prma  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent 
U.S.  doUars) $3,293,000 
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(e)   Percent    TT.8. 
to  total  ooet. 


oontrtbutlozi 


M.O 


(f>  Project  completed  Oaoal  yoar  1961. 
Z83-W-37AC — Civil  aviation  devtlopment 

(a)  Brief  deacrlptton  and  juatiflcaUon  of 
project: 

Egypt  U  an  Important  trafflc-generatlng 
point  In  the  Middle  Eaat.  Cairo  Is  on  the 
main  Southern  East-West  trunk  route  from 
Europe  through  the  Middle  East  to  the  Par 
£a«t  and  a  main  trunk  route  from  Europe 
to  Africa. 

An  Improved  airways  system  will  greatly 
enhance  economic  development  and  Increase 
revenues  through  greater  utilization  and 
trafflc-handllng  eapcK;lty  of  Its  airports. 

At  present  the  Cairo  International  Airport 
handles  800  total  operations  per  week  (350 
flights)  but  It  Is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  traffic  potential  Is  1,300  operations 
per  week  within  5  years.  The  project  system 
when  completed  will  enable  handling  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500  operations  per  week. 

The  project  Is  designed  to  assist  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government  In  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  airway  system 
which  can  efficiently  cope  with  the  require- 
ments of  both  domestic  and  international 
aircraft  operations  and  In  particular  to  the 
operation  of  Jet  aircraft. 

U.S.  assistance  Is  being  provided  by  a  team 
of  seven  technicians  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (PAA)  to  advise  and 
assist  in  the  planning,  engineering,  and  In- 
stallation of  airways  facilities  and  In  the 
local  training  of  personnel  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  system. 

Supervisory  personnel  are  being  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  training.  Equip- 
ment Is  being  provided  from  S[)eclal  Assist- 
ance funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  system. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:   U3. 

dollars     plus     equivalent 

U.S.    dollars $11,143,200 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

VB.  dollar   funds. $1,988,300 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(In  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)          $952,900 

(d)  Local    government    contri- 

bution— 

(I)  From  country  budget 
(In       eqiilvalent      U.S. 

dollars) $9,142,000 

(II)  Prom  counterpart 
funds     (In     equivalent 

UJ3.   doUars) $60,000 

(e)  Percent    UJ3.    contribution 

to  total  cost 26.4 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  fiscal  year 
19«4. 

293-G-i2-AA — relecommunieaftons  Tmining 
Center 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
project : 

Since  1955  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment's Telecommunication  organization 
has  been  engaged  In  carrying  out  a  planned 
three-phase  15-year  Telecommulcatlons  pro- 
gram to  expand  facilities  which  Ls  estimated 
to  cost  $170  million.  Illustrative  of  some  of 
the  projects  Involved  which  have  recently 
been  completed  under  the  plan  are:  installa- 
tion of  a  coaxial  cable  network  In  the  Delta 
area  to  connect  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  the 
main  cities,  with  a  total  length  of  about  275 
miles;  and  establishment  of  automatic  ex- 
changes in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  6  other 
cities  with  a  total  of  44,000  lines. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  requested 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Organization  toward  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  Telecommunications  Training 
and  Research  Institute  in  Cairo.  As  a  first 
step  In  Implementing  this  project  two  RCA 
consultants  spent  6  weeks  in  Cairo  review- 
ing conditions  and  prepared  a  report  out- 
lining an  organization  and  curricxilimi  for  the 
Institute  caUing  for  a  team  of  eight  techni- 


cians. It  Is  estimated  that  after  5  years  of 
UJ3.  assistance  the  Institute,  consisting  of  a 
technical  school,  a  maintenance  and  Installa- 
tion school,  a  traffic  school,  an  administra- 
tive school,  a  research  laboratory,  and  an 
advanced  studies  school,  will  function  en- 
tirely under  local  direction  and  management. 
Graduates  from  these  schools  will  fill  the 
need  for  Increasing  numbers  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  administer  and  operate  the  rapidly 
expanding  telecommunications  system. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:    UJ3. 

dollars      plus      equivalent 

U.8.    dollars.. $4,417,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

UJ3.  doUar  funds. $1,953,000 

U.S. -owned  local  currency 
(In  equivalent  U.S. 
dollars) 

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 
(1)  Prom   country  budget 

(In       equivalent       U.S. 

dollars)... $2,464,000 

(U)       Prom      counterpart 

funds      (in     equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost 44 

(f )  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1968. 

263-J-29-AA — Technical  advice  to  the  5-year 
plan  organization 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
the  project: 

This  Is  a  new  project  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  General  Organi- 
zation for  Executing  the  Five  Year  Industrial 
Plan  (GOEFTIP)  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic Government  Ministry  of  Industry,  on  the 
economic  and  technical  planning  aspects  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Industrial  devel- 
opment program.  Comprehensive  long-range 
Industrial  development  programs  are  in  the 
process  of  planning  and  implementation 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  the  industriali- 
zation program  progresses,  increasing  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical analyses  of  industrial  development  ob- 
jectives and  to  the  economic  and  technical 
feasibility  determinations  for  Industrial 
projects  comprising  the  program  In  order  to 
Insure  optimum  productive  results.  While 
United  Arab  Republic  technical  competence 
levels  are  relatively  high  and  many  qualified 
engineers  and  technicians  are  available  to 
carry  out  the  industrial  program  It  Ls  im- 
perative that  GOEFYIP  reinforce  Its  own 
staff  resources  with  competent  outside  con- 
sultants to  assist  In  the  study  of  these  com- 
plex Industrial  planning  problems.  Tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  project  by  a  team  of  full-time 
consultants  supplemented  by  short-term 
specialists  to  help  GOEFYIP  establish  and 
develop  this  major  staff  facility  and  to  de- 
velop and  train  technical  staff  to  meet  the 
rapidly  expanding  demands  of  their  orga- 
nization. 

(b)  Total   cost  of   project:    U.S. 

dollars      plus      equivalent 

U.S.    dollars.. ..$1,107,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

XJS.  dollar  funds $784,000 

U.S.  owned  local  currency 
(In  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)    

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 

(I)  From  country  budget 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)  $323,000 

(II)  From  counterpart 
funds  (in  equivalent  U.S. 
dollars) 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost Ti 

(f)  Estimated  compeltlon  date:  Fiscal  year 
1966. 


263-J-28-AC— Industrial    technical   training 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
the  project: 

Egjrpfs  Industrial  development  program 
Including  establishment  of  new  Industries 
and  expanding  and  modernizing  thoee  al- 
ready existing  is  seriously  hampered  by  the 
shortage  of  trained  subprofesslonal  technical 
personnel.  In  order  to  assess  this  problem 
objectively  and  to  recommend  the  fields  in 
which  U.S.  assistance  should  be  provided,  the 
services  of  a  three-man  Industrial  Technical 
Training  survey  team  (Sept.-Dec.  1962) 
have  been  obtained.  Upon  completion  of 
their  survey  the  team  will  report  on  means 
of  improving  manpower  development  pro- 
grams and  specifically  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  training  faclliUes  needed  to 
meet  required  manpower  skills.  Lack  of 
these  skills  represenu  a  critical  bottleneck 
and  prevents  effective  communication  be- 
tween graduate  engineers  and  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers.  Following  the  survey 
team  it  is  planned  to  expand  this  project 
and  contract  for  a  group  of  qualified  techni- 
cians, whose  specialities  and  periods  of  as- 
signment are  to  be  based  on  findings  In  the 
survey  report.  This  group  will  organize, 
staff,  define  objectives,  and  establish  stand- 
ards of  the  technical  training  Institution (s) 
selected  to  address  this  problem. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  project  Is  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  subprofesslonal 
personnel  which  is  a  problem  of  prime  im- 
portance In  accelerating  the  rate  of  Egypt's 
industrial  development. 

(b)  Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 

ect:      U.S.       dollars     plus 
equivalent  U.S.  dollars $3,  485,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

U.S.  dollar  funds $1,230,000 

U.S.-owned  local  currency 
(In  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)        $675,000 

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 

(I)  From  country  budget 
(In  equivalent  UJS.  dol- 
lars)  $1,580,000 

(II)  Prom  counterpart 
funds      (In      equivalent 

UJB.  doUars).. 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total  cost 64.7 

(f)  Estimated  completion:  Fiscal  year 
1967. 

263-27-250— Iron  and  steel  industry  develop- 
ment 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
the  project: 

An  iron  and  steel  plant  of  225.000  tons  an- 
nual capacity  has  been  erected  at  Helwan 
to  utlUze  the  iron  ore  deposits  at  Aswan. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  AID  was  requested  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Industry  as  pro- 
duction was  far  short  of  rated  capacity  and 
quality  was  defective. 

Following  Its  usual  custom.  U.S.  AID  pro- 
cured the  services  of  two  short-term,  highly 
specialized  consultants  to  advise  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  to  ascer- 
tain what.  If  anything,  could  be  done  to  as- 
sist. The  conclusion  reached  by  the  con- 
sultants suggested  Improvement  of  market- 
ing methods,  many  Improvements  in  qual- 
ity control  and  related  Items.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  decided 
that  Its  interests  was  In  Increasing  produc- 
tion per  se  and  not  in  other  activities.  U.S. 
AID  then  decided  that  any  further  activities 
tn  this  area  would  not  be  feasible. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  UJB.  dollars 

pliis  equivalent  U.S.  dollars $9,  000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution : 

US.  dollar  funds $8,000 

U.8.-owned  local  eumnej  (tn 

equivalent  U.S.  dollars) 
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(d)  Local  government  contribution — 

(I)  From  country  budget    (in 

equivalent  XJS.  dollars). - 

(II)  From    counterpart    funds 

(In  equlTUent  UjS.  dol- 
lars)  $1,000 

(e)  Percent  UB.  contribution  to  to- 

tal cost 88.9 

(f)  Percent  terminated:  Fiscal  year  1960. 

263-J66-AG — Engineering  education.  Uni- 
versity of  Assiout 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Jxistlflcatlon  of 
project: 

Assiout  University  Is  the  youngest  and 
most  modern  university  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  was  opened  In  1967  and  grad- 
uated Its  first  class  In  1961.  Organized  on 
departmental  lines,  the  university  Is  more 
comparable  to  an  American  Institution  of 
higher  learning  than  any  other  non-Amer- 
ican sponsored  university  In  the  Arab  world. 
The  university  Is  currently  very  short  of  staff. 
Many  members  of  the  faculty  are  drawn  from 
other  universities  In  Egypt  and  conunute  to 
Assiout  f<M-  1  or  2  days  per  week.  Eighty- 
seven  members  of  the  engineering  staff  alone 
are  commuters. 

The  University  has  approached  the  UJS. 
AID  for  assistance  In  the  development  of  Its 
department  of  engineering  with  emphasis 
on  mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing departments.  llils  mission  has  re- 
quested the  services  of  a  survey  team  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  university  and  Its 
needs  for  faculty  and  currlbulum  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  Total   cost  of  project:    UJ3. 

dollars      plus     equivalent 

U.S.   dollars $9,968,000 

(c)  UB.  contribution: 

US.   dollar   funds.. $2,260,000 

UB. -owned  local  currency 
(In  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)   

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 

(1)  Prom  country  budget 
(In  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)  .-  $7,708,000 

(U)  From  counterpart 
funds  ( In  equivalent 
U.S.    dollars) 

(e)  Percent  U.S.  contribution  to 

total    cost .-  22.6 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1967. 

263-W-69-AG — Special  participant  program 

(a)  Brief  description  and  Justification  of 
project : 

The  objective  of  this  project  Is  to  Improve 
the  technical  abilities  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Government  officers  In  areas  related 
to  economic  development  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

This  project  originated  In  fiscal  year  1960 
when  AID  sponsored  98  participants,  USIS 
sponsored  40  participants  and  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Middle  East  sponsored  50  par- 
ticipants. The  AID-«ponsored  participants 
were  selected  from  a  variety  of  fields  Includ- 
ing agriculture.  Industry,  mining,  chemistry, 
and  nuclear  engineering. 

Some  of  the  AID-sponsored  participants 
have  already  completed  their  training  and 
a  number  of  the  participants  presently  re- 
ceiving training  In  the  United  States  will 
complete  their  program  this  year.  As  of 
September  30,  41  participants  were  still  In 
the  United  States  receiving  training  under 
this  program. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  assured  that  each  returning  par- 
ticipant will  be  employed  by  the  Ministry 
which  can  best  utlllae  his  traiiUng. 

This  project  has  been  closely  coordinated 
with  USIS  and  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  East. 


(b)  Total  cost  of  project:   UB. 

dollars     plus     equivalent 

UB.  dollars $1,381,000 

(c)  UB.  contribution : 

UB.  dollar  funds $1,176,000 

UB.-owned  local  currency 
(In  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)  

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion— 

(I)  From  covmtry  budget 
(in  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)  $19,000 

(II)  From  counterpart 
funds      (In     equivalent 

U.S.  dollars) $36,000 

(e)  Percent  UB.  contribution  to 

total   cost 95.6  percent 

(f)  Estimated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1963. 

263-W-78-AH — Population  census 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project : 

The  United  Arab  Republic  Department  of 
Statistics  and  USAID/Unlted  Arab  Republic 
cooperated  In  a  population  census  project. 
Under  this  project,  the  USAID  provided 
funds  for  the  rental  of  statistical  equipment 
and  the  purchase  of  necessary  cards  and 
paper  for  the  machines.  Prior  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  agreement  obligating  funds 
for  this  project,  the  USAID  provided  the 
services  of  a  short-term  consultant  to  assist 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Department  of 
Statistics  in  planning  for  the  use  of  the 
machines  and  equipment  ("A  Report  on  the 
1960  Population  Census  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,"  by  Lawrence  A.  Marzettl)  and, 
under  the  fiscal  year  1069  program,  the 
USAID  provided  training  in  the  United 
States  for  six  United  Arab  Republic  statisti- 
cians in  census  operations  and  population 
analysis.  The  participants  completed  their 
training  and  returned  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  participate  In  the  preparation 
of  the  data  collected  during  1960  prior  to 
actual  machine  punching  and  tabulation. 

The  first  census  was  carried  out  In  the 
Egyptian  region  In  1882  and  the  second  was 
In  1887.  Thereafter.  It  was  carried  out 
every  10  years  up  until  1957.  The  eighth 
census  was  to  be  carried  out  in  1967  but 
was  delayed  until  1960.  One  Important  de- 
fect In  past  censuses  was  that  the  Informa- 
tion collected  was  seldom  published  before 
the  lapse  of  about  6  years,  a  fact  which  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  such  an  operation. 
For  this  reason  It  was  hoped  that  sill  neces- 
sary information  concerning  the  1960  census 
would  be  published  1  year  after  Its  collec- 
tion. Therefore,  training  in  the  use  of  the 
most  up-to-date  electronic  equipment  and 
the  subsequent  rental  of  such  equipment 
was  needed  for  processing  the  Information 
obtained  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  population  census  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  carried  out  In  1960,  and  the 
project  was  completed  In  March  1962. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  UB.  dol- 

lars    plus     equivalent     UB. 

dollars _ $366,000 

( c )  U  B .  contribution : 

U.S.  dollar  funds $239,000 

UB.-owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)...  ___ 

(d)  Local  government  contribution: 

(I)  From  country  budget  (In 
equivalent  UB.  dollars)..  $122,000 

(II)  From  counterpart  funds 
(In  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)  _ $6,000 

(e)  Percent   UB.   contribution   to 

total  cost 68.8 

(f )  Project  completed  fiscal  jear  19Aa. 


263-98-260 — Atomic  energy  training 

(a)  Brief  description  and  justification  of 
project : 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, through  the  Egyptian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  established  a  reactor  and 
nuclear  center  at  Inshass  Village,  which  is 
about  40  miles  from  Cairo,  where  a  light 
water  reactor  has  been  built.  A  nuclear 
physics  laboratory  comprising  a  Van  De  Graff 
two-man  unit  and  an  Isotope  production 
plant  was  planned  to  be  constructed  at  In- 
shass.  This  nuclear  reactor  project  and  Iso- 
tope center  was  planned  to  employ  around 
250  to  350  technicians  and  other  personnel. 
Dvu-lng  fiscal  year  1961  the  United  States  pro- 
vided training  for  one  participant  under  this 
project. 

The  present  U^t  water  reactor  at  the 
nuclear  center  at  Inshass  Is  only  an  experi- 
mental type  for  further  development  and  It 
Is  anticipated  that  different  kinds  of  reac- 
tors such  as  heavy  water  and  power  reac- 
tors might  be  develo|>ed  In  the  futvire. 

(b)  Total  cost  of  project:  UB.  dol- 

lars plus  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars  _ $32,000 

(c)  U.S.  contribution: 

UB.  dollars  funds $24,000 

U.S.-owned  local  currency  (In 
equivalent  UB.  dollars) 

( d )  Local  government  contribution : 

(1)  From  country  budget  (In 
equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)      $6,000 

(11)  From  cotinterpart  funds 
(In  equivalent  UB.  dol- 
lars)      $2,000 

(e)  Percent    UB.    contribution    to 

total     cost 76 

(f)  Project  terminated  fiscal  year  1961. 
283-lt-79-AA — National  economic  planning 

(a)  Brief  description  and  jtistlflcatlon  ot 
project: 

Under  this  (M-oject  high-level  technical  as- 
sistance in  national  planning  and  manage- 
ment is  provided  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Institute  of  National  Planning  and  other 
governmental  departments  concerned  with 
national  planning.  The  institute  was  estab- 
lished In  1960  as  an  Independent  public 
agency  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public. The  Institute  among  other  things 
encourages  national  planning  research  and 
studies  related  to  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  national  development  plan;  and 
conducts,  supervises,  and  direct  studies,  and 
research  In  fields  ot  planning,  econcony,  sta- 
tistics, technology,  and  social  services.  The 
program  of  assistance  developed  with  the  In- 
stitute encompasses  exploration  at  tech- 
niques of  national  planning  and  manage- 
ment from  a  technical,  thecvetlcal.  and 
philosophical  viewpoints. 

(b)  Total   ooet    of   project:    UB. 

dollars  plus  equivalent  UB. 

dollars. _ $2,163,000 

(c)  UB.  contribution: 

UB.  doUar  funds $768. 000 

UB.-owned  local  currency 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  dol- 
lars)  ._ 

(d)  Local  government  contribu- 

tion: 

(I)  From   country   budget 

(In   equivalent   UB. 
dollars).. $1,814,000 

(II)  From         counterpart 

funds  (in  equivalent 

U.B.    dollars) $81,000 

(e)  Percent  UB.  oontrtbution  to 

total  oost 35.  a 

(f )  btlmated  completion  date:  Fiscal  year 
1966. 
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2»i-Z-9»AA — Technical  aupport  Borrower:   Tteleoommunleatlona  OrganUft- 

(a>  Brief  dMcrt»tlon  and  iTatlflcatloa  of  **o"'     Ooveniinent    of     tba     Untt«t     Arab 

project:  BepuhUc. 

Tliia    project    aupporta    teehnhslan    ooaU,  Amount:  $1.3  mUUon- 
oommodiUeB,   renta.   utlllttea.  ▼ehlcles.  local  ^^**'  January  19,  1061. 
travel,  hofoae  fumUhingi  not  chargeable  to  Terms:    sy,    percent    Interest;    repayable 
a  single  project  or  field  of  actlTltf.  o^*f  15-year  period  In  Kgyptlan  currency, 
(b)   Total  coet  of  project:   U.3.  Purpose  of  loan:    To  assist  the  borrower 
dollars     plus     equlTalent  ^^  carrying  out  a  project  for  the  establlsh- 
UjS  dollars- •  $2. 482, 000  n^cnt  o'  *   24-channel   telephone  and    tele- 
re)   US    contribution'"                      '  graph  tropoepherlc  scatter  system  link  from 
UJ8    dollar  funds                     $1,878,000  Da«i»etta    In    the    Kgyptlan    region    to    8a- 
VS  -owned  local  currency  roukhU  In  the  Syrian  region  of  the  United 
(In  equivalent  UB.  dol-  ^*^    Republic,    a    llne-of -eight    ultrahigh 
Ijjj,)  frequency  link  from  the  scatter  terminal  at 

(d)  I*cal    g^ir^ent"i^nM:  ^"'iV'!.*  ,*°  ^^^'^u'w*^"^*'?':!'*** 

buUon-  ultrahigh  frequency  link  from  Damletta  to 

(I)   Prom"  country  budget  Mansoura,  and  related  facllltlee. 

(in  eaulraient  UJ3  dol-  Comments:  Loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  Gov- 

^ji^j               _        __  ernment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.     Im- 

(Ul  rnm        ^oottnterpart  piemen tatlon  of  this  loan  has  been  suspended 

funds     (in     equivalent  ?i°fL,^*l*  J^'l^'^'lTf'    °'    ®^"'    ''""^    *^* 

UA   doUar.)!;- $404,000  ^"/ff^T        ^^^P"^"?„„^ 

(e)  Percent  UJ3.  contribution  to  iZ\^^^^''^''  ^ 

total    coet_                                             78  7  Project:    Suez  Canal  Improvement. 

Borrower:  Sues  Canal  Authority. 

'Cost  throu«^  (Lseal  year  1962  (estimate)  Amount:   $56.6  million. 

only — futiire  years  oosts  are  not  determlna-  Date:  December  22.  1980. 

ble  due  to  unpredictable  changes  in  projects  Terms:  6  percent  Interest;  repayable  over 

and  cost  elements.  12-year  period  beginning  March  IS,  1962,  with 

(f)   Estimated  completion  date:  Unknown.  J^f^^^'^'  September  16.   1974,  In  VS. 

w>A»s  Purpose  of  Loan :  To  deepen  Port  Said;  en- 

(a)  Loan  Agency:    DLF  (No.  115).  large  entrance  to  canal;  deepen  and  widen 
Project:     Edflna    Canning    and    Freezing  the   canal   by  removing    100   million   cubic 

Plant.  meters  of  sand;  build  quays  and  other  port- 
Borrower:    Edflna  Canning  and   Freezing  handling  facilities;   purchase  tugs,  dredges. 

Plant.  and  other  equipment. 

Borrower:  Edflna  Poiir  L'Ezporatlcm  et  La  Comment:  Guaranteed  by  Government  of 

Fabrication  des  prodults  Agrlcolee  (SAE).  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Amount:  $200,0(X).  (f)   Loan  Agency:    ICA. 

Date:  October  7.  1960.  Project:  Railway  Improvement. 

Terms:     5%    percent    interest;    repayable  Borrower:  Egyptian  State  Railways.' 

over  10-year  period  in  Egyptian  currency.  Amount:   $7.5  million. 

Purpose  of  lotm:    To  assist  the  borrower  Date:  Fi'bruary  7,  1958. 

In  carrying  ont  a  project  of  expansion  and  Terms:    4   percent    interest    If   repaid    in 

diversification  of  their  canning  and  freeslng  Egyptian  pounds.  3  percent  if  repaid  In  UjS. 

facilities.  dollars;  repayable  over  period  of  40  years — 

(b)  Loan  agency:  DLF  (No.  116).'  first  Interest   payment  September  30,   1968; 
Project:  Bagiuse  mill.  first  principal  payment  March  31.  1959. 
Borrower:    Al   Nasr   Oo.   for   bagasse   pulp  Purpose   of   Loan:    To    purchase   machine 

Industries.  tools,  railroad  ties,  locomotives,  and  coaches. 

Amount:  $6.7  million.  Comments:    Originally   ICA   grant   In   the 

Date:  November  1,  1960  and  November  22,  total  amount  of  $16,583,175.04  of  which  $7.5 

1900.*  million  made  available  on  basis  of  a  UJ9.- 

Terms:   5%  percent;  repayable  within  18  dollar  loan. 

years  In  Egyptian  currency.  (g)   Loan  Agency:  Ex-Im  Bank. 

Purpose  of  locm:   To  establish  a  bagasse  Project:  Diesel  Electric  Locomotives, 

piilpmill  in  conjimctlon  with  the  Edf u  sugar  Borrower :  Egyptian  State  Railways.' 

'"Ill  to  process  pulp  from  sugarcane  bagasse.  Amount:  $12  million.* 

which  is  then  used  in  the  production  of  varl-  Date :  Fiscal  year  1960. 

ous  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products.  Terms:  5%  percent  interest. 

Comments:   Project  underwritten  initially  Piirpose  of  Loan:    To  purchase   16 — 1,000 

by  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  horsepower  units;  42 — 1.900  units. 

Stock  to  be  offered  for  general  public.  Comments:    Guaranteed    by    Government 

(e)  Loan  agency:  DLF  (No.  123).  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Project:  Industrial  Bank.  (h)   Locm  Agency:  Ex-Im  Bank. 

Borrower:    Industrial    Bank.    SAE,    Cairo,  Project:  Diesel  Electric  Locomotives. 

Egypt,  United  Arab  Republic  Borrower:  Egyptian  State  Railways. 

Amovmt:  $7  million.  Amount:  $22.6  million.* 

Date:  August  31,  1960.  Date:  September  1960. 

Terms:  6  percent  Interest;  repayable  over  Terms:  SVi  percent  interest;  delayed  payoff 

10-period  In  Egirptlan  currency.  system  of  8  percent  first  2  years;  10  percent 

Purpose  of   loan:    To  assist   the  borrower  »»•**  8  years;  20  percent  remaining  3  years; 

in  carrying  oat  a  program  of  making  inter-  repayable  over  8-year  period  in  U.S.  dollars, 

mediate   and   long-term   loans    for   develop-  commencing  May  1962. 

ment   projects   to   private   Industrial   enter-  Purpose  of  Loan:   To  purchase  100  dlesel 

prises  in  the  Egyptian  region  of  the  United  locomotives  from  General  BCotors. 

Arab    Republic    falling    in    Industrial    cate-  Comments:  Guaranteed  by  Government  of 

gorles  acceptable  to  DLF.  the  United  Arab  Republic.     Along  with  the 

Comment:    Loan    guaranteed    by    Govern-  orders  from  Henscbel  of  West  Germany  and 

ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Hatchi  of  Japan,  the  Egyptian  State  Rall- 

(d)  Loan  agency:  DU  (No.  142).  

Project:   Telecommunications  scatter  sys-  >  Semlautonomous  government  agency. 

*«™-  'An  additional  $3,000,000  or  ^4  of  the  total 

— — ^^^^^  is  financed  by  General  Motors. 

'  Signed  in  United  Arab  R^ubllc.  Nov.  1;  *  An   additional  $6,000,000  Is  financed  by 

in  Washington.  Nov.  22.  General  Motors. 


ways  probably  will  be  able  to  completely  die- 
sellze  mainline  passeciger  and  freight  traffic. 
The  majortty  of  these  units  have  been  re- 
ceived and  It  is  expected  that  all  deliveries 
win  be  completed  by  19(B. 

(1)   Loan  Agency:  Ex-Im  Bank. 

Project:    Nitrogenous  Fertiliser  Plant. 

Borrower:  Soclete  Egyptlenne  d'Engrals  et 
d'Industrles  Chlmlques.   SAE. 

Amount:   $5  million. 

Date:  September  1958. 

Terms:  5  percent  Interest  repayable  over  6- 
year  period  in  10  equal  Installments;  repay- 
able In  U.S.  dollars. 

Purpose  of  Loan:  For  expansion  of  am- 
monia plant;  construction  of  sulfur  plant 
and  ammonia  sulfate  plant  and  procurement 
of  necessary  equipment  In  connection  there- 
with. 

(J)    Loan  agency:  AID-Loan  No.  18. 

Project;  Grain-handling  facilities. 

Borrower:  General  Organisation  for  Stor- 
age Affairs  (agency  of  United  Arab  Republic 
Government). 

Amount:  $17  million. 

Date:  April  26,  1962. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — UJS.  dol- 
lars. 

Interest  rate:  Three-fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  first  pay- 
ment due  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
first  disbursement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  10  years. 
Loan  payable  In  equal  semiannual  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Piu-p>08e  of  loan:  To  finance  piwchase  and 
Installment  of  a  system  of  grain  storage  and 
distribution  facilities  planned  to  serve  all  of 
Egypt. 

Comment:  To  finance  the  local  currency 
costs  of  this  project  the  UB.  Government 
is  making  a  grant  of  7.52  million  Egyptian 
pounds  from  funds  available  under  Public 
Law  480,  section  104(e) . 

(k)    Loan  Agency:  AID-Loan  No.  17. 

Project :  Mlsrayon  cellophane  plant. 

Borrower:  Soclet*  Mlsr  pour  La  Rayonne. 

Amount:  $3  million. 

Dates:  April  26,  1962  (loan  agreement), 
and  June  27.  1962  (amendatory  agreement). 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — UJS.  dol- 
lars. 

Interest  rate:  Three-fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  first  pay- 
ment due  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
first  disbursement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  of  2Vi  years. 
Loan  payable  in  equal  semiannual  Install- 
ments over  a  period  of  9  years. 

Purpose  of  loan:  Assist  the  borrower  ex- 
pand its  production  of  viscose  slurry  and 
cellophane  at  Kafr-El-Dawar,  Egypt. 

C>3mment:  The  Government  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic   is   the   guarantor. 

(1)   Loan  Agency:  AID-Loan  No.  17. 

Project:  Economic  Stabilization  Loan. 

Borrower :  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Amount:  $20  million. 

Date:  June  1,  1962. 

Terms:  CTurrency  ot  repayment — UB. 
dollars. 

Interest  rate:  2V^  percent  per  annum,  pay- 
able semiannually,  first  payment  due  no 
later  than  6  months  after  the  first  dis- 
bursement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  2V^  years. 
Loan  payable  in  equal  semiannual  Install- 
ments over  a  period  of  7  years. 

Purpose  of  loim:  To  provide  the  bor- 
rower with  foreign  exchange  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  Importation  Into  the  United  Arab 
Republic  of  conunodltles  in  certain  cate- 
gories as  approved  by  AID. 

(m)   Loan  Agency:  AID. 

Description:  A  portion  of  Egyptian 
pounds,  generated  as  a  result  of  U.S.  agrl- 
cult\iral  commodity  sale  imder  title  I  of 
Public   Law   480,   section    104(e).  are  made 
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available  as  "Cooley  Loan"  funds  for  (a) 
loans  to  UB.  firms  or  their  branches,  sub- 
sidiaries, or  affiliates  for  business  develop- 
ment and  trade  expansion  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  or  (b)  either  UB.  firms  or 
firms  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  ex- 
panding markets  for,  and  consumption  of, 
U.S.  agricultural  products  abroad. 

Two  loans  as  described  below  have  been 
negotiated  under  this  arrangement: 

1.  Borrower:  Pfizer.  Egypt,  SAE. 

Guarantor:  Charles  Pfizer  Co.,  Inc..  United 
States. 

Amount:  B£107.400  (equivalent  to  $242.- 
372).  , 

Date:  August  17,  1M2. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — Egyptian 
pounds. 

Credit  fee:  6^  percent  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  payable  semiannually,  first 
payment  due  6  months  after  disbursement 
to  the  borrower. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  of  1  year. 
Principal  repayable  in  20  installments  over 
a  period  of  9  4  years. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  finance  the  local 
currency  cost  of  a  new  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing  plant. 


2.  Borrower:  National  Bottling  Co.  of 
Egypt,  SAE. 

Guarantor:  Pepsi -Cola  Co..  United  States. 

Amount:  ££350.000  (equivalent  to 
$789,854). 

Date:  January  7,  1961. 

Terms:  Currency  of  repayment — ^Egyptian 
pounds. 

Credit  fee:  5'^  per  n^nmim  ©n  disburse- 
ments under  credit  agreement. 

Amortization:  Grace  period  of  1>4  years 
from  date  of  the  loan  agreement.  Principal 
repayable  in  10  approximately  equal  semi- 
annual Installments  over  a  4>4-year  period 
commencing  June  16,  1962. 

Purpose  of  loan:  To  assist  the  borrower  in 
financing  of  local  currency  expenditures  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  and  expansion  of  its  plant 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  repayment 
of  any  outstanding  debts  to  banks  operating 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Comment:  At  the  time  this  loan  was  nego- 
tiated funds  generated  by  Public  Law  No. 
480  were  handled  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  but  have  since  been  placed 
under  auspices  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 
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Public  Law  480. — Local  currency 

GRANTS 


] 

Ftsonlynr 

Amount 
pounds) 

Brief  desaiptlon 

1W2 J.. 

uut ^ 

100,000 

7,420,000 
228,000 

TimdR  provided  for  mnrtnirtton  POfrts  of  hnlliflnrB,  »r«v»^  m^/if    fj}r\ 

power  connections  for  installation  of  air  navl^tlon  equipment  pro- 
vided under  special  sesWanPe. 

Locsl  construct  tor  cost  of  n»ln  silo  project  for  wMch  lereten  exclisnre 
obtained  under  development  Joan  (flsoBl  year  NSJ). 

Additional  funds  required  for  ooufitniction  costs  of  buUdinfrs,  access 
roads,  and  powTr  pnnncctlons  for  installation  of  air  navlfstion  equip- 
ment provided  under  special  assistflnce. 

(AH 


LOANS 
to  date  at  4  percent  for  90  years] 


Fiscal  year 

Amonnt 

(Kryptiaa 

pounds) 

Brief  descriptloQ 

iga$ u.. 

4,soaooo 

15, 006, 000 

u,ooo.aoo 

2%OOaOQO 

.    '3annn,ooo 

'll«,7»4 

>4.oogi«» 

Equivalent  to  total  ooetoiCl)  TV  network  in  Egyotand  Svria,  (2)  elec- 
tronic equipment  assembly  and  manulacturlnf!  plant  In  Kgypt  (enulp- 
meut  supplied  by  t.P.  flrmi,  and  f3)  TV  nv^iv(T  sctsforassemb  y. 

Production  (dervelopmeat)  budget  support  tor  investment. 

Prodnctlon  (development)  budget  support  for  investment  tuder  5-year 
plan. 
Da 

Tnlfled  budget  support  (or  Invr^tment  ontler  ttte  fi-year  plan. 

vkled  as  development  loan). 
Local  currency  cost  of  housing  construction  in  urban  and  nu^I  areas 
(excludes  cost  of  land). 

1981 , 

lata ...    ., 

1863 

•Plannwl. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  project  No.  at  a  cost  of  $66  million  will  have  a  oombined 

363-A-tSAS  for  tiM  construction  of  grain-  capacity,  with  associated  facilities,  of  837,000 

handling  facilities.     According  to  the  proj-  metric  tons.     This  should  be  compared  with 

ect  description,  the  54  silos  to  be  constructed  Egypt's  consumption  of: 

Egypt's  consumption  qf  main  grains  and  guantUiea  received  from  the  United  States,  1959-62 

[\JHt  metric  Una) 


ComiBoditr 

Tear 

Total 
consumption 

QaaDtlty 

from  the 
Ualled  States 

Cora . 

>Mieat  flour J 

Whert 

iiiiiiiiilii 

i,«m 

l.«ll 
1.7» 
l.«g 

^»; 
so 

1.W2 

%m 

flO 

82 

M3 

390 

M8 
4*1 
497 
$68 
«H 
4M 
835 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Boreaa  of  CensDS— U.S. 
reports  and  EgypUan  food  balance  sbeeta 
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Tht  gadn  faoillties  being  built  with  U.5. 
AJD  funds  will  permit  Egypt  to  store  mcH'e 
than  76  percent  of  its  1962  reoeipts  of  Public 
Law  4B0  corn  and  wheat  from  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  oitf  •conomic  sasistance, 
where  does  Egypt  stand  now  eoonomically? 

As  Arnold  Hotttnger  has  written  in  the 
article  tefore  cited: 

"Definite  accomplishments  are  present  In 
the  not  very  extensive  agrarian  reform,  the 
beginnings  of  IndustriaUaatlon;  the  expan- 
sion of  education  and  of  rural  welfare;  the 
Improvement  of  the  lot  of  certain  groups  of 
the  working  classes;  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leges for  the  rich  and  for  foreigners  and  the 
Increase  of  the  average  Eg7pttaa*B  self-con- 
sciousness. Opposed  to  these  achievements 
are  the  crli^Ung  of  private  IniUaUve;  the 
emergence  of  a  new  class  of  governing  officers 
and  btireaucrate;  creeping  inflation;  an  in- 
flated, inefficient  civil  service  nutctainery;  a 
decline  of  educational  standards  tn  schools 
and  unlversittes:  the  chronic  misery  of  30 
mllUon  slum  dwellra^,  destruction  at  all  the 
beginnings  of  a  parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment, of  freedom  of  <4ilnlon,  and  of  the 
independence  of  judges;  a  police  state  sys- 
tem: a  privileged  and  expensive  profeaslonal 
army  and  a  mentality  of  unrealistic  self- 
conceit." 

Carl  Leiden  in  his  prevtously  cited  article 
In  the  National  Review,  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

"What  Nasser  has  done  is  to  gamUe  his 
place  in  history  and  the  future  ot  Bgypt  on 
the  assumption  that  Titolst  commimiam — 
call  it  Arab  socialism — will  dissolve  the  ef- 
fects of  extreme  poverty,  and  overgenerous 
birthrate,  and  a  euttsoal  backwardness.  He 
Is  a  man  of  action  •  •  •  and  so  it  Is  action 
only  that  counts.  *  *  •  n  has  not  been  an 
intolligent  gamble.  He  has  destroyed  every 
source  of  Indigenous  capital  •  •  •  and  him 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  foreign  capi- 
tal is  well  advised  to  stay  away.  He  has  com- 
promised his  reservoir  erf  talent.  •  •  •  The 
tragedy  is  that  there  is  no  turning  back. 
MUllons  of  Egyptians  have  lived  like  animals 
for  centuries.  Once  aroused,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  dematid  those  things  thtU  will  pto- 
long  the  contemporary  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Until  the  ravages  of  overpop- 
ulation are  met,  literally  nothing  can  be  done 
that  will  solve  the  basic  economic  problems 
of  Egypt.  Nasser's  socialism  left  to  itself  is 
rather  inexorably  doomed  to  failure.  But  he 
has  made  his  task  much  greater  by  ruthlessly 
extLngtilshlng  what  drives,  energies,  and 
abilities  the  old  Egypt  had.  ^Ither  he  xux 
his  followers  realize  that  he  has  already 
failed,  as  they  play  out  the  ^ame  that  fAn 
lead  only  to  disaster." 

There  Is  grave  danger  to  the  free  werld  In 
this  sltiiatLon.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
great  hope  for  agriculture  In  the  completion 
ot  the  Aswan  Dam.  However,  most  experts 
agree  that,  because  of  the  great  population 
increase  In  Egypt,  the  completion  of  the 
Aswan  Dam  will  enable  Bgypt  only  to  re- 
main even.  It  Is  when  this  refdizaUon 
strikes  the  people — and  Nasser — that  the 
world  must  guard  against  another  Irrespon- 
sible actton  such  as  Nasser  took  in  1966. 

The  coet  of  Msssnr's  misadventui!*  In 
Yemen  with  its  28,000  Egyptian  troops  there 
has  been  estimated  to  cost  him  $500,000  per 
day.  He  has  been  engaged  la  that  misad- 
venture since  September  26,  1962.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say.  therefore,  that  his  Temen 
project  has  cost  him  over  $150  million. 
Iliere  is  no  accurate  estlouOc  as  to  what 
Nasser's  missile  adventure  has  ooet  him,  al- 
though estimates  place  it  ss  high  as  $1  bil- 
lloB.  TlM  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  support  Egypt  to  tite  tone  of 
over  •200  mUllan  a  year  while  he  fritters  it 
away  In  an  arms  saoe  and  in  wars  of  con- 
quest. 

On  July  30,  1963.  the  dlstlngulskad  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hickknloopxs.  the 
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ranlLlng  minority  member  on  ttie  Senate 
PorelKn  RelAtlona  Committee,  on  ttie  floor 
of  the  Senate,  ezpreesed  Ms  coooem  about 
the  situation  In  Temen.  At  that  time  he 
said  In  part: 

"Seven  months  have  gone  by.  The  Bgyp- 
tlans  have  not  withdrawn  their  force*.  If 
anything,  they  have  stepped  up  tbelr  activi- 
ties In  the  Yemen  ag&lnat  the  tribesmen, 
against  the  former  government. 

"Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  have  in  substan- 
tial degree  done  exactly  what  they  said  they 
would  do.  They  have  withdrawn  their 
participation  with  the  farmer  government. 
Egypt  has  failed  in  every  detail  to  keep  Its 
agreements  and  understandings,  upon  which 
recognition  was  based. 

"I  have  been  considerably  concerned  about 
this  matter  because  I  had  some  firsthand 
exposure  to  It  late  last  fall  at  the  time  of 
recognition.  In  the  countries  at  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia." 

"On  July  16  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  shall  not  read  the  letter  In 
full,  but  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  In  the  Rbcokd  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

"Briefly,  In  the  letter  I  recited  the  events, 
and  I  said  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  carried 
out  their  commitments.  I  said  that,  among 
other  things,  they  had  stepped  up  their  mili- 
tary activities  and  had  increased  their  use  of 
napalm  bcxnbs. 

"I  quote  one  sentence  from  the  letter: 

~  Trom  all  available  reports  there  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  Egyptian  forces  have  en- 
larged the  area  of  attack  and  have  used  In- 
creasing patterns  of  aerial  bombardment 
with  napalm  bombs  and  other  weapons  and 
have  on  occasions  used  gas  with  poisonous 
and  lethal  capability.' 

"These  things  have  been  established.  In 
other  words,  the  situation  Is  growing  worse 
rather  than  better. 

"I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  administration  that,  unless  the  situation 
Is  corrected  immediately  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  withdrawn  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, we  should  seriously  consider  with- 
drawing the  recognition  which  we  granted 
to  that  Oovenunent  In  December. 

"I  go  fxirther  and  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  unless  we  do  something 
to  correct  the  operation,  which,  up  to  now, 
has  been  a  mistaken  operation,  I  shall  con- 
dder  the  advlsablUty  of  submitting  a  resolu- 
tion for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  state  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
recognition." 

Egypt's  aggressive  attitude  continues  to 
keep  the  already  troubled  Middle  East  In  a 
constant  turmoil,  aa  witness  his  warlike 
speech  on  August  11,  1903,  reported  by  Jay 
Walz  in  the  New  York  Times  as  follows: 

"MASSKE  CRAaCXS  BRAKL  IS  THEXAT— HX  TILLS 
TSOOPS  HOMX  raOlC  TZICZN  to  PaXPAEX  fOR 
ACnOM   IN  PALXSTIKX 

"(By  Jay  Wals) 

"Alkxandkia,  Unttid  Axab  Rkpttblic, 
August  11. — President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser 
greeted  troops  returning  from  Yemen  today 
as  a  fighting  force  ready  and  able  to  defend 
Arab  nationalist  principles.' 

"The  United  Arab  RepubUc's  President 
said  there  could  be  no  dlsamuunent  In  the 
Middle  Bast  until  the  rights  of  the 
•Palestinian  people'  had  been  restored  In 
Israel.  The  armed  forces  must  stand  as  a 
'national  shield'  against  Israel,  he  declared. 

"  "We  miist  prepare  ourselves  to  face  Israel 
and  the  imperialists,'  President  Nasser  said. 
•So  long  as  the  situation  In  Israel  exists,  any 
call  for  disarmament  In  the  Middle  East 
wo\ild  be  a  bluff. 

"  The  entire  Arab  nation  t>'*T>k*  you  for 
what  you  have  done,'  the  United  Arab  B«- 
publlc  President  told  the  veterans. 


"Signed  teat  })an  treaty 

"  'We  work  for  peace  and  we  have  signed 
the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests,'  he  declared, 
'but  we  cannot  reduce  our  army  as  long  as 
we  are  threatened  by  Israeli  attack. 

••  'The  Arab  peoples  feel  safer  because  of 
you.' 

"Two  transports,  carrying  3,000  soldiers  and 
officers,  were  escorted  Into  Alexandria's  new 
marine  terminal  by  naval  units  and  the 
harbor's  commercial  and  fishing  craft,  all 
with  whistles  open. 

"The  retxirnlng  troops  were  not  the  first 
contingent  to  come  back  from  Yemen,  but 
they  were  the  first  to  be  received  at 
Alexandria  and  the  authorities  took  every 
measure  to  make  it  a  noisy  welcome. 

"In  his  45-mlnute  address.  President  Nas- 
ser made  only  oblique  references  to  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  situation  in  Yemen.  He 
congratulated  the  troops  on  'bringing  trl- 
iimph  to  the  revolution  in  Yemen"  but  did 
not  disclose  plans  for  withdrawing  the  armed 
forces  still  there. 

"United  Arab  Republic  forces  numbering 
up  to  28.000  men  have  been  in  Yemen  for 
most  ot  the  last  year,  supporting  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Abdullah  al-Salal. 
The  United  Nations  is  now  trying  to  disen- 
gage the  United  Arab  Republic  on  one  side 
and  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  other.  The  Saudi 
Arabians  have  been  supplying  arms  and  am- 
munition to  tribesmen  fighting  to  restore 
Imam  Mohamad  al-Badr  to  his  throne. 

"Last  Wednesday  Pleld  Marshall  Abdul 
Hakim  Amer,  deputy  commander  of  Cairo's 
armed  forces,  reported,  'Military  (^>eratlons 
in  Yemen  are  over.' 

"President  Nasser  said  several  times  that 
his  forces  had  fought  In  Yemen  for  all  Arabs. 

"  'Ovir  responsibility  was  to  the  entire  Arab 
world,  not  Just  to  the  artificial  borders  of 
one  country,"  he  declared.  '0\ir  forces  were 
created  to  defend  the  whole  Arab  world. 
When  we  cheer  for  Arab  unity,  we  mean  what 
we  say.  You  have  offered  your  blood  and 
your  lives  to  back  up  our  slogans.  Ours  Is  a 
free  nationalist  army  that  wants  to  liberate 
Arabs.' 

"President  Nasser  rejected  any  suggestion 
that  Egypt  might  Join  the  Baath  Party  lead- 
ers, who  now  control  Syria  and  Iraq,  In  Arab 
unity. 

"  'We  wanted  unity  with  the  Syrian  and 
Iraqi  people."  he  said,  'not  with  the  Baath 
Party,  which  rules  through  blood  and 
Fascism.'  " 

Nasser's  charges  on  their  face  are  unbe- 
lievable when  the  area  and  population  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  League  are  compared: 
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On  Axigust  7,  1963,  Nasser  pledged  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Inter- African  Bank.  If  the  U.S. 
AID  fimds  are  to  be  diverted  by  Nasser  to 
the  Inter-African  Bank,  then  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  payment  directly  so  that  the  people  of 
Africa  can  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  should  permit 
Nasser  to  make  political  capital  In  Africa 
with  our  money. 


"(From  the  New  Ycwk  Times,  Aug.  8,  1963] 

"CAnU>  PLSDOKS  $30  MILLION  FOB  rNTn-AFKICAN 
BANK — wax  BX  BI0OK8T  CXJNTJirBUTOl  TO 
raOJXCT  PLANNKD  BT   32    INDKFXNDKNT  COUN- 


"SpecUl  to  the  New  York  Times 

"Caibo.  August  7. — The  United  Arab  Re- 
public committed  itself  today  to  make  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  capitalization  of 
the  projected  African  Development  Bank. 

"Ahmed  Zendo,  Minister  of  Economy,  said 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  buy  $30 
million  in  shares.  He  said  Algeria  would  be 
the  second  largest  backer  with  an  investment 
of  $34  mlUion. 

"A  total  capitalization  of  $350  million  U 
planned. 

"Mr.  Zendo  made  the  statement  on  his 
return  from  Khartoum,  the  Sudan,  where  S3 
Independent  African  States  signed  an  agree- 
ment yesterday  establishing  the  bank.  Econ- 
omy ministers  met  to  discuss  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  emerging  African 
countries. 

"If  the  agreement  Is  carried  out,  the  bank 
will  be  the  first  product  of  Organization  for 
African  Unity  formed  at  the  conference  of 
African  heads  of  State  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,   last  May. 

"The  bank  is  designed  to  promote  develop- 
ment by  making  loans  to  individual  coun- 
tries and  guaranteeing  projects  undertaken 
by  regional  groups  of  countries. 

"Mr.  Zendo  said  that  the  conference  had 
unanimously  accepted  an  Egyptian  proposal 
to  set  the  capitalization  at  $350  million  In- 
stead of  the  projected  $200  million  so  that 
countries  becoming  Independent  soon  might 
participate.  Shares  valued  at  $10,000  each 
are  to  be  made  available  to  participants. 

"The  aggregate  capital  will  be  divided  Into 
two  equal  parts — subscribed  capital  and  cap- 
ital to  be  made  available  on  request. 

"Terms  of  the  Khartoum  agreement  stipu- 
late that  6  percent  of  each  member's  share 
should  be  paid  before  ratification  documents 
are  submitted.  The  remainder  will  be  paid 
in  five  installments  beginning  with  one  of 
36  percent,  followed  by  four  of  16  percent 
each. 

"Mr.  Zendo  spoke  of  the  bank's  capitaliza- 
tion in  dollar  terms.  It  was  not  made  clear 
immediately  what  local  currencies.  If  any, 
would  be  acceptable. 

"All  Independent  African  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  Arab  Republic,  are  hard 
pressed  for  dollars  and  other  convertible 
foreign  ciu-rencies  to  finance  their  own  de- 
velopment programs. 

"Mr.  Zendo  said  that  the  bank  would 
elect  a  council  of  governors  when  ratifica- 
tion procedures  are  completed  and  that  the 
governors  would  choose  the  site  of  the  bank's 
heftd  quarters." 

IV.   ITNOnroS    AND    BBCOlCMKNOA-nONS 

Findings 

While  professing  to  be  genuinely  devoted 
to  the  economic  development  of  his  country. 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  Involved  his 
country  in  a  costly  war  in  Yemen  at  a  time 
when  his  own  country  faced  no  threat  at  all 
from  events  taking  place  in  Yemen.  Egypt 
committed  approximately  28.000  troops  to 
that  war  in  Yemen  in  September  1962  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $150  million.  Our 
AID  p>rogram  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $334.1 
million.  The  United  SUtes  is  pouring  Its 
dollars  Into  Egypt  to  help  its  economy  while 
Egypt  is  pouring  It  out  in  foreign  war. 

In  addition,  Bgjrpt  is  spending  untold  mil- 
lions in  preaching,  through  all  possible  prop- 
aganda media,  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Oovemmentjs  of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  addition,  Egypt  is  spending  additional 
untold  millions  on  arms.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles,  for  the  publicly 
avowed  ptirpose  of  waging  an  aggressive  war 
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against  Israel,  which  has  made  no  such 
threats  but  which,  because  of  the  Xgyptlan 
arms  buildup,  has  been  forced  to  divert  much 
needed  resources  from  Its  own  economic  de- 
velopment. 

It  can  rightly  be  said  that  UJS.  dollars 
are  enabling  Egypt  to  wage  war  in  Yemen, 
to  foment  trouble  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  to  arm  to  attack  Israel  Just  as  s\u-ely 
as  though  they  were  spent  directly  for  that 
purpose. 

In  addition,  U.S.  AID  dollars  are  being 
used  to  build  a  police  state  with  the  Gov- 
ernment owning  emd.  operating  everything 
through  nationalization  of  Industries  and 
businesses.  UJS.  AID  dollars  are  therefore 
being  used  to  prove  that  such  totally  So- 
cialist type  of  police  state  can  work  eco- 
nomically.    (See  ch.  m^.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  financial  aid  program 
to  Egypt  be  conditioned  upon — 

1.  Egypt's  prompt  oompliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  settlement  of 
the  Yemen  dispute;  and 

3.  Egypt's  reversal  oS  policy  so  as  to  cease 
production  of  missiles,  warplanes.  subma- 
rines, and  other  Implements  of  war  clearly 
designed  for  aggressive  purposes. 

Exhibit  3 

(Prom  the  Reporter  magazine.  Oct.  24.  1968] 

OuB  Ybmxn  Policy:  Pubsutf  or  a  Mikagc 

(By  Philip  Horton) 

On  the  night  of  September  26.  1962.  a 
palace  coup  took  place  in  the  remote  city 
of  Sana,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ye- 
men. The  royal  Government  of  Iman  al- 
Badr  was  ousted  in  favor  of  a  Junta  headed 
by  Brigadier  Abdullah  Sallal,  former  chief 
of  the  palace  guard.  With  the  immediate 
arrival  in  Yemen  of  Egyptian  troops  and 
Soviet-provided  equipment,  the  Implications 
were  clear  enough  to  most  of  ovtr  friends 
and  allies  In  the  Middle  East.  The  Iranian 
view,  for  Instance,  conveyed  to  the  State  De- 
partment as  early  as  October  9.  was  that 
President  Nasser's  ultimate  objective  was  to 
gain  control  of  Saudi  oil  In  order  to  estab- 
lish his  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  be  free  to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yet  on  December  19.  after  2\4  months  of 
hesitation  and  uncertainty,  Washington 
recognized  the  Nasserlte  republican  govern- 
ment. Since  then,  what  had  seemingly 
begun  as  a  peripheral  civil  war  has  become 
a  war  by  proxy  betwven  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  In  turn  has  threatened  the 
security  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the 
West's  strategic  lifelines  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  brought  Soviet  combat  missions  into 
play  against  our  major  Arab  ally  in  the  area, 
and,  finally,  ralaed  serious  doubts  about  the 
good  faith  of  our  Government. 

In  recent  months  sharp  and  angry  ques- 
tions about  the  failure  of  our  policy  have 
been  raised  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  the 
answers  suppUed  by  administration  officials 
were  more  notable  for  muddled  raUonaltsa- 
tion  than  for  clear  and  persuasive  reason- 
ing. One  Congressman  who  had  tried  to  get 
some  light  on  our  Yemen  policy  In  the 
course  of  the  House  hearings  on  foreign  aid 
said,  "I  have  never  heard  so  much  double- 
talk  in  aU  my  life." 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  doubletalk  has  been 
the  order  of  the  day  In  Washington  ever  stnoe 
the  State  Department  recognized  Sallal's  re- 
publican regime.  Why,  then,  was  recogni- 
tion granted  when  it  was,  and  over  the  strong 
opposition  of  almost  every  UjS.  ally  In  the 
Middle  Eiast  and  Europe?  Why  did  the  SUte 
Department  feel  that  it  was  in  the  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  Bupport  Nasser's  Pan- 
Arab  imperialism,  particularly  since  this 
aspect  of  Nasser's  policy  has  always  been 
sedulously  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union? 


Why — and  this  Is  the  question  most  often 
asked  by  critics  of  our  Yemen  poMcy  both 
within  smd  without  the  administration — did 
the  administration  feel  that  it  had  to  make 
a  decision  to  recognize  instead  of  watching 
and  "waiting  to  see  Just  which  way  the 
struggle  in  Yemen  was  going? 

Among  the  first  answers  given  was  that,  of 
course.  It  was  the  fault  of  Chester  Bowles. 
This  accusation  was  given  wide  circulation, 
and  a  numlier  of  papers  carried  a  rep>cirt 
blaming  Bowles  (who  was  charged  with  simi- 
lar mistakes  in  other  appointments)  for  hav- 
ing named  John  Badeau,  an  eminent  sup- 
porter of  Nasser's  Pan-Arablsm.  as  U.8.  Am- 
bassador in  Cairo. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  Ambas- 
sador Badeau's  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
Nasser  and  Arab  nationalism.  As  former 
president  of  the  American  University  In  Cairo 
and  later  of  the  Near  East  Foundation,  he 
had  developed  a  deep  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  Egypt's  betterment.  "Egypt,"  he  wrote  in 
1959  in  his  introduction  to  Nasser's  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Revtrtution,"  "has  rapidly 
emerged  as  the  dominant  Influence  in  the 
Arab  world,  and  its  revolution  has  spilled  over 
the  Nile  Valley  to  become  the  'wave  of  the 
future'  in  adjacent  lands."  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  Yemen  coup  and  before  Wash- 
ington had  even  had  a  chance  to  sort  out 
Just  what  was  happening.  Ambassador 
Badeau  received  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
new  revolutionary  government.  Mohstn  al- 
Alnl.  in  Cairo.  Thereafter,  he  continued  to 
argue  vigorously  for  recognition  of  the  new 
regime,  backed  up  throughout  by  the  reports 
of  Robert  W.  Stookey,  the  U.S.  charg*  d'af- 
faires in  Yemen. 

In  Washington,  apart  from  the  general 
suppwrt  of  the  National  Estimates  Board  of 
CIA  and  the  Policy  Planning  Council  at  the 
State  Department,  the  Yemen  policy  was 
thought  to  be  largely  the  handiwork  of  Rob- 
ert C.  Strong,  then  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs  under  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Phillips  Talbot,  and  of  Robert 
Komer,  a  New  Frontiersman  of  CIA  back- 
ground who  handles  Middle  East  problems 
on  Presidential  Assistant  MeOeorge  Bundy^s 
staff.  In  recent  months,  however,  a  kind  of 
reverse  competition  has  set  in,  with  every- 
one remotely  involved  struggling  for  a  lower 
place  on  the  totem  pole  of  responsibility. 
As  Bundy  put  It,  with  a  smile,  to  an  Inquir- 
ing critic:  "When  the  news  from  the  Yemen 
is  good.  If*  Komer's  war;  when  lt>  bad,  it's 
Talbot's."  Prom  now  on,  however — war, 
peace,  or  stalemate — the  troubles  in  Yemen 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  U  JI.;  as  has  hap- 
pened before  with  Washington  i>oIicies  that 
have  misfired,  the  UJ».  was  i>erBttaded  to 
pick  up  the  pieces. 

BBiKAKINO  WITH  BKITAiar 

Most  critics  af  the  Yemen  policy  inside  or 
outside  the  admlntstration  are  convinced 
that  the  most  basic  mistake  was  the  under- 
lying assumption  that  the  republican  coup 
represented  a  revolution  against  "the  no- 
toriously despotic"  rule  of  the  Imams  and  a 
"yearning  for  Arab  unity"  and  social  reform. 
This  In  turn  led  the  policymakers  to  over- 
look or  at  least  badly  underrate  the  most 
important  single  fact  about  Yemen — its  phy- 
sical location. 

The  map  tells  much  of  the  story.  Bit- 
aated  near  the  aouthwestem  comer  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  Yemen  to  the  north  and 
east  borders  on  the  great  desert  reaches  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  To  the  south  It  faces  on  the 
South  Arab  Federation  and  the  Aden  Protec- 
torate, both  British -con  trolled,  as  well  as 
Aden  Colony,  which,  next  to  Sli^apore.  Is 
now  the  most  Important  outpost  of  British 
power,  sheltering  both  the  world's  greatest 
bunkering  port  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Middle  East  Command.  Yemen,  In 
short.  Is  a  natural  back  door  to  the  Arabian 


Peninsula,  itself  a  prize  of  Incalculable  value, 
which  since  1945  has  produced  for  the  West 
1,000  bllUon  barrels  of  oil,  contributed  a  bll- 
Mon  dollars  of  revenue  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  last  year  alone,  and  pro- 
vides, via  the  Dhahran  and  Aden  bases.  In- 
dispensable defense  links  by  air  and  sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  southeast  Asia. 

To  define  the  peninsula's  strategic  and 
economic  value  to  the  West  Is  a  fortiori  to 
describe  Nasser's  ambition  to  take  It  over, 
not  to  mention  Moscow's  desire  to  help  him 
do  BO.  What  makes  Yemen  a  logical  starting 
point  for  Nasser  is  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  peninsula  it  Is  the  only  one 
not  under  some  form  of  British  or  United 
States  protection.  Since  the  Second  World 
War.  in  fact.  Anglo -American  hegemony  has 
sealed  the  peninsula  off  from  the  disorders 
that  have  beset  the  rest  of  the  kfiddle  Ez^t 
and  provided  the  one  element  of  relative  sta- 
bility In  the  area.  One  would  tiilnk  It  would 
be  a  cardinal  objective  of  U.S.  policy  to  keep 
it  that  way.  "Ton  will  eee,"  said  one  Middle 
East  diplomat:  "by  parting  ways  with  the 
British  over  your  Temen  policy  and  backing 
Nasser's  adventure  there,  you  have  pried  the 
lid  off  Pandora's  box.  The  big  question  now 
is — will  you  ever  be  able  to  clamp  It  back  on 
again?" 

The  British,  remembering  Nasser's  fre- 
quent promises  to  drive  "the  forces  of  reac- 
tion and  imperialtsm**  out  of  the  peninsula, 
stuck  to  their  decision  to  withhold  recogni- 
tion of  the  Yemeni  republicans,  despite  re- 
portedly heavy  pressure  from  Washington. 
Most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  governments, 
fearful  of  any  new  Nasserlte  aggression,  were 
also  deeply  troubled  by  the  appearance  In 
Yemen  of  Soviet  combat  persotmel  etu-ly  last 
October  and  by  evidence  of  close  coordina- 
tion between  Moscow  and  Cairo  In  the 
8tepp>ed-up  delivery  of  TU-16  bombers,  which 
were  immediately  pressed  into  service  in  the 
fighting.  The  strongest  opposition,  however, 
came  naturally  enough  from  Saudi  Arabia's 
Prince  Falsid.  who  had  been  summoned  home 
from  New  York  where  as  Foreign  Minister 
he  headed  the  Saudi  U.N.  delegation,  to  take 
over  the  reins  trf  government  in  Riyadh.  In 
a  series  of  meetings  in  Washington  in  the 
first  weeks  of  October,  including  a  private 
Iimch  with  the  President,  Faisal  agreed  to 
initiate  badly  needed  reforms  in  his  own 
country.  In  retiu-n,  he  warned  his  Ilstenen 
against  the  great  dangers  of  Nasser's  military 
adventures  in  Yemen  and  urged  them  to 
persuade  Nasser  to  cease  his  aggressions 
against  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  and  on  the 
eve  of  his  departxire.  Faisal  was  dismayed 
to  learn  from  an  old  American  friend  that 
the  State  Department  had  the  Impression 
from  these  talks  that  Faisal  had  agreed  to 
seek  a  d6tente  with  Nasser  In  the  Intarest 
of  securing  the  safety  of  his  country  and 
his  regime.  This,  he  said,  was  Impossible: 
"It  would  be  Ukc  giving  someone  a  sleeping 
pill  when  a  murderer  was  after  his  life." 
Furthermore,  he  could  not  consider  cutting 
off  support  of  the  Yemeni  royalists,  who  were 
the  legitimate  government  in  Yemen  and 
with  whom  he  had  treaty  ties. 

The  policymakers  stuck  stubbornly  to 
their  course.  Their  line  of  argtiment,  how- 
ever, seemed  at  times  to  suggest  that  they 
were  taking  their  cue  from  Nasser  himself, 
who  in  the  January  1958  Issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  written:  "Tliere  would  not  be 
any  Communist  Infiltration  In  any  part  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  If  the  United 
States  could  develop  a  courageous  policy — 
and  the  only  morally  correct  one — of  sup- 
porting those  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  forrign  domination  and  exploitation." 

These  Ideas  had  won  Nasser  a  limited 
hearing  in  the  earty  years  of  the  Slsenhower 
administration,  Irat  It  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  the  New  Ftontter  that  te  had  a 
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real  cbance  to  mU  hU  "phlloaopby"  to 
WaAhlngton.  According  to  reliable  dlplo- 
znaUc  aourcee  In  tlie  capital,  Nasaer'a  Azn- 
baaaador  to  WaaMngton,  Moatafa  Kamel,  on 
one  or  hla  Orat  rlalta  to  the  White  Houae 
auggested  to  Prealdent  Kennedy  that  Naaaer 
would  greatly  welcome  a  direct  exchange 
of  vlewa.  an  Initiative  that  led  to  an  ex- 
tenalve  peraonal  correspondence  between  the 
two  leaders.  The  first  exchange  took  place 
In  the  early  spring  of  ISMl,  before  the  Preal- 
dent undertook.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
heada  of  all  the  Middle  Eaat  governments, 
to  convey  the  substance  of  the  policies  he 
Intended  to  pursue  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  Though  couched  In  the  most  gen- 
eral terma.  the  Import  of  these  letters  seemed 
fairly  clear  to  those  on  the  receiving  end: 
UJ3.  support  for  broad  social  reform,  for 
movements  toward  Arab  unity,  and  for  the 
untrammeled  Independence  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions. Aa  one  senior  Arab  diplomat  recently 
put  It,  perhaps  with  the  benefit  of  hlnd- 
alght.  "The  heart  of  Washington's  Middle 
East  policy  to  us  seemed  to  be  that  in  re- 
turn for  recognizing  the  absolute  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel.  Nasser 
was  given  more  or  less  a  free  hand  to  pursue 
his  ambitions  In  the  Arab  world." 

Thereafter  Prealdent  Kennedy  continued  to 
take  a  direct  personal  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area  and,  after  last  September, 
in  the  Yemen  war  In  particular,  which 
clearly  threatened  to  expose  his  Middle  East 
policy  to  an  embarrassing  test.  Toward  the 
end  of  November,  after  the  Egyptians  had 
already  Indicated  an  interest  in  reaching 
some  kind  of  settlement  in  Yemen  that 
would  secure  their  Interests,  the  President 
dispatched  personal  messages  to  the  leaders 
Involved-f-Prlnce  Faisal,  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  Naaaer,  and  Sallal.  The  texts  of  the 
messages  were  never  released,  but,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  they  "proposed  as  a 
first  step  that  Egyptian  troops  withdraw 
from  the  republican  side  in  Yemen  and  that 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  halt  material  sup- 
port of  the  royalist  cause."  The  Implication 
was  that  U.S.  recognition  of  the  republican 
regime  would  then  be  in  order. 

KXCOOmZIIfO    THS    yUPPEt 

By  mid-December  the  State  Department 
bad  two  further  retwons  to  rush  through 
recognition  of  the  new  Yemeni  government. 
One  was  to  secure  and  Increase  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  the  coiintry  in  order  to 
counter  the  growing  number  of  Soviet  per- 
sonnel, many  of  whom  were  already  serving 
as  crew  members  In  the  Egyptian  bombing 
raids  against  Saudi  and  royalist  bases.  The 
other  consideration,  more  important  by  far. 
was  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  war  in 
Yemen  was  not  going  well  for  Nasser.  A  long 
dispatch  in  the  London  Times  of  December 
21,  for  Instance,  written  by  a  British  MP. 
who  had  Just  returned  from  a  fortnight  in 
Yemen,  noted  a  "universal  hatred  of  the 
Egyptians"  and  concluded  that  without 
Egyptian  aid,  "Sallal  would  not  sttrvlve  more 
than  a  few  days  against  the  forces  of  the 
Imam." 

The  fear  In  Washington  was  that  further 
progress  by  the  royalists  would  bring  a  still 
heavier  bviild-up  of  Egyptlon  forces  in  Ye- 
men, with  the  poesibility  that  if  things  con- 
tinued to  go  badly,  Nasser  might,  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  save  face,  plunge  into  an  all-out 
war  against  Saudi  Arabia  and  thus  present 
the  White  House  with  a  painful  dilenuna: 
To  turn  against  Nasser  or  to  betray  our 
conunltments  to  the  Saudis.  The  solution 
put  forward  by  Washington,  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  President's  November  letters,  was  U.S. 
mediation  or,  more  accurately,  a  swap:  n.S. 
recognition  of  Nasser's  puppet  r^lme  in  re- 
turn not  for  an  accompUahed  and  verliled 
withdrawal  of  Egyptian  forces  from  Yemen, 
aa  Prince  Faisal  finally  urged,  but  simply 
for  Nasser's  promise  to  withdraw  under  con- 
ditions he  has  been  amending  and  reinter- 


preting ever  since.  This  left  the  State  De- 
partment with  the  sticky  task  of  proving 
that  the  SaUal  government  qualified  for 
recognition. 

The  Internationally  accepted  criteria  that 
had  to  be  met  before  recognition  could  be 
granted  to  the  new  republican  government 
were  that  it  be  In  effective  control  of  the 
country  and  the  machinery  of  state;  that 
It  have  the  general  support  of  the  people; 
and  that  It  demonstrate  its  willingness  to 
honor  Its  international  obligations — most 
particularly  to  live  at  peace  with  Its 
neighbors. 

By  mid -December,  on  the  eve  of  recog- 
nition, there  was  ample  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  republican  government  could  meet 
any  of  these  criteria.  Most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  new  government  had  come  out  of  the 
free  Yemen  group  that  Nasser  has  supported 
in  Cairo  In  recent  years.  One  of  the  first  to 
arrive,  the  very  day  after  the  coup,  was 
Abdul  Rahman  al-Baldanl.  who  on  becom- 
ing vice  president  broadcast  an  announce- 
ment to  the  tribal  leaders  that  If  Sallal  could 
be  called  the  Nagvilb  of  the  revolution,  he 
himself,  in  effect,  was  its  Nasser.  Baldani. 
who  was  born  in  Cairo  of  an  Egyptian  mother 
and  an  Indian  father  and  who  has  at  various 
periods  held  both  Egyptian  and  Yemeni  citi- 
zenship, played  his  role  to  the  hilt.  Apart 
from  persuading  Sallal  to  reinforce  key 
Yemeni  garrisons  with  Eg3rptlan  forces  In 
greatly  superior  numbers,  he  also  succeeded 
In  pxirglng  from  the  new  cabinet  the  three 
or  four  officers  known  to  be  nationalists, 
including  the  defense  minister.  Mahmoud 
el-Jaifi.  who  was  sent  off  to  Cairo  as  am- 
bassador. With  Baldani  running  short  of 
further  targets.  Sallal  soon  found  It  prudent 
to  get  rid  of  him.  and  in  January  1063  he  re- 
lieved him  of  his  portfolios  and  sent  him 
packing  back  to  Cairo  under  military  escort. 
By  late  summer  Baldani  showed  up  in  Aden, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a  different 
kind  of  game  which  led  the  Sallal  govern- 
ment to  revoke  his  Yemeni  citizenship  on 
August  3d  and  denounce  him  as  "an  Imperial- 
ist stooge  *  *  *  an  impostor  •  •  •  and  a 
dangerous  spy."  By  late  September,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  he  was  back  in 
Cairo,  this  time  in  Jail  for  interrogation. 

As  for  effective  control  of  the  country,  the 
size  of  the  Egyptian  force  provided  a  kind  of 
answer.  By  mid -November  these  forces  in 
Yemen  reportedly  numbered  at  least  6,000; 
by  mid-December,  on  the  eve  of  VB.  recog- 
nition. 12,000  to  14,000;  and  by  late  spring — 
and  despite  the  Egyptian  promise  of  with- 
drawal that  recognition  was  supposed  to 
secure — reached  a  peak  strength  of  28.000 
men.  Their  Soviet-made  armament  was  im- 
pressive, and  Included  medliun  and  heavy 
tanks.  Infantry  carriers,  some  D3rushln-28 
bombers,  two  squadrons  of  Mlg-ai's,  and 
two  sqruadrons  of  Tn-16  medium  bombers. 
Altogether  It  was  the  largest  military  opera- 
tion In  the  Middle  Bast  since  Suez  and,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  by  Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, was  costing  Nasser  upward  of  $600,000 
a  day. 

Its  sheer  weight  and  size.  In  a  small  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  made  it  look  more 
like  an  army  of  occupation  than  an  expedi- 
tionary force,  especially  since  In  the  early 
weeks  of  the  fighting  there  were  no  com- 
parable enemy  forces  In  sight.  According  to 
the  best  military  intelligence  available,  nei- 
ther Jordan  nor  Saudi  Arabia  ever  had  more 
than  a  hundred  or  so  officers  and  advisers 
assigned  to  the  royalists,  while  the  tribes 
under  the  Imam  at  that  time  were  still  scat- 
tered and  badly  organized.  More  significant, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  at  no  time  since  the 
coup  has  the  republican  Yemeni  Army  nvma- 
bered  more  than  3,600  combat  soldiers. 

Early  In  November  the  first  open  attacks  on 
Saudi  territory  were  launched,  culminating 
on  November  5  In  a  14-hour  bombardment 
by  sea  and  air  of  the  Saudi  port  of  Muwas- 


san  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  the  Saudi  capital 
of  Riyadh,  Prince  Falaal,  noting  that  the 
attacking  units  "were  Egyptian  because 
Yemen  has  neither  aircraft  nor  a  navy,"  broke 
off  relations  with  Cairo. 

Washington's  response  was  the  hasty  dis- 
patch to  Riyadh  of  a  number  of  F-lOO's  de- 
scribed as  a  "good  will"  mission  and  the 
arrival  of  a  US.  destroyer  in  the  port  of 
Jlddah.  As  a  reminder  to  Nasser  of  U.S. 
commitments  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  gesture 
fell  short  of  the  mark.  In  a  letter  of  De- 
cember 18  an  oil  executive,  with  excellent 
sources  of  Information  in  the  Middle  East, 
summed  up  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  rec- 
ognition as  follows:  "The  Egyptians  appar- 
ently have  decided  to  accept  phased  with- 
drawal of  some  kind.  Yemen,  however,  has 
refxised  to  give  guarantees  to  respect  its  in- 
ternational obligations  to  stop  attacking 
Saudi  Arabia — and  to  stop  threatening  the 
position  of  Aden  Colony  and  the  protec- 
torates. Just  recently  Sallal  has  even  been 
throwing  up  roadblocks  to  the  American  plan 
for  recognition.  He  has  Just  made  a  speech 
giving  the  Americans  'one'  last  chance'  to 
extend  the  recognition  he  wants  on  his  own 
terms." 

In  the  same  speech.  Sallal  declared:  "We 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  greater  Arab  Re- 
public which  will  inevitably  be  brought  about 
and  emerge  and  follow  the  Yemeni  revolu- 
tion *  *  *.  We  are  celebrating  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  which  will  sweep  away  his 
I  Baud's  I  kingdom  •  •  •  and  furthermore 
annihilate  the  royal  Saudi  family." 

The  speech  was  delivered  on  December  14 
and  broadcast  over  the  Sana  radio.  Five  days 
later  the  State  Department  announced  that 
It  had  recognized  the  republican  govern- 
ment, noting  that  Sallal  had  undertaken  "to 
honor  all  treaties  concluded  by  previous 
Yemeni  governments."  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  20.  the  Depart- 
ment said  that  "recognition  had  become  pos- 
sible because  of  two  developments  in  the  last 
24  hours."  The  first  was  the  declaration  by 
the  Sallal  government  that  It  would  honor 
Its  International  obligations — which  as  a 
matter  of  record  Included  treaties  of  amity 
and  nonaggression  with  the  Aden  Protector- 
ate and  Saudi  governments.  The  second 
was  Nasser's  last-minute  assurance  that  he 
"would  withdraw  the  12.000  Egyptian  troops 
now  serving  the  republican  cause  In  the 
Yemen." 

BAT.I.AI.  SHOWS   HU   HAND 

Through  the  winter  months  and  on  into 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  State  Depart- 
ment continued  to  argue  that  recognition  of 
the  Sallal  regime  had  been  a  sound  decision. 
In  late  July,  in  reply  to  an  angry  letter  from 
Senator  BoxraKz  HiCKXNLoopxa  charging  fail- 
ure of  the  recognition  policy.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Talbot  declared:  "We  realized  that 
only  by  recognizing  the  regime  could  we  play 
a  useful  role  in  preventing  an  escalation  of 
the  Yemen  conflict  causing  even  more  for- 
eign Interference  and  placing  in  serious  Jeop- 
ardy major  VB.  economic  and  security  in- 
terests in  the  Arabian  Peninsula." 

Almost  the  very  opposite  was  true.  In  the 
months  following  recognition  the  total  Egyp- 
tian forces  In  Yemen  rose  from  16,000  to  an 
estimated  28,000,  while  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  personnel  Increased  from  less  than  100 
Just  before  the  coup  (under  the  old  Imam, 
who  died  Just  a  few  days  before  the  Sallal 
coup,  their  number  had  reached  a  peak  of 
500  to  600  and  then  declined)  to  something 
upward  of  1,500  by  latest  estimates.  The 
American  presence,  of  such  deep  concern  to 
the  State  Department  as  a  counter  to  grow- 
ing Soviet  influence,  has  remained  less  than 
100  persons. 

The  n.S.  decision  also  sharply  reduced  the 
leverage  Washington  could  have  exercised 
on  Naaaer  through  its  aid  program,  which 
provides  a  third  of  Egypt's  food.  It  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  any  official  UJB.  nego- 
tiations with  the  royalist  government  to  seek 
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a  peaceful  compromise  between  the  two  fac- 
tions. Finally,  on  the  international  scale, 
recognition  was  widely  Interpreted  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  Arab  and  non-Arab  alike, 
as  a  U.S.  acknowledgment  of  Nasser's  right 
to  pursue  his  ambitions  and  his  "philosophy 
of  revolution"  by  sending  a  large  expedition- 
ary force  into  a  neighboring  country. 

The  most  embarrassing  evidence  of  Just 
how  bad  a  bargain  Washington  had  made 
began  to  appear  in  the  days  immediately 
following  recognition.  On  December  20 
Sallal  gave  an  Interview  in  Sana  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  Pravda  In  which,  far  from 
expressing  any  gratitude  for  U.S.  recogni- 
tion, he  attacked  Washington  for  supporting 
Saudi  and  Jordanian  attempts  to  put  down 
his  revolution.  "I  advise  the  American  peo- 
ple," he  declared,  "to  demand  an  account 
from  their  leaders  •  •  •  for  their  reckless 
policy,  which  Is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Western  World  on  every  point."  On  De- 
cember 23,  by  way  of  counterpoint,  Nasser 
delivered  a  speech  at  Port  Said  declaring 
that  his  troops  were  engaged  in  a  "sacred 
battle"  in  Yemen  and  that  "Saud  and  Hus- 
sein will  have  their  Sallals  Just  as  the  Imam 
did."  For  good  measure  he  went  on  to  de- 
nounce Great  Britain  and  promised  to  lib- 
erate Aden  and  the  protectorate.  Then  It 
was  Sallal's  turn  once  more.  On  December 
27  he  boasted  that  he  now  had  modem 
rockets  which  he  was  prepared  to  use  against 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  Arab  monarchs,  he  went  on  to 
declare  that  his  regime  was  "building  an 
army  strong  enough  to  liberate  the  entire 
Arabian  Peninsula." 

These  words  were  quickly  followed  by  ac- 
tion. For  3  days,  beginning  December  30. 
Ilyushln-28  bombers  carried  out  heavy  raids 
Into  Saudi  territory  directed  against  NaJ- 
ran.  the  major  transit  area  for  Saudi  arms 
and  supplies  for  the  Yemeni  royalist  forces. 
Sharp  protests  from  Riyadh  and  Washing- 
ton had  no  effect,  and  a  week  later,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  Najran  sviffered  another  bomber  at- 
tack that  lasted  throughout  the  day. 

This  time  Prince  Faisal  did  not  wait  for 
Washington's  reaction.  Deeply  angered  not 
only  by  Egypt's  latest  aggression  but  also 
by  Washington's  failure  to  take  a  more  vig- 
orous stand,  Faisal  decided  to  release  to  the 
world  the  text  of  President  Kennedy's  letter 
to  him  of  October  25  assiiring  him  of  "full 
U.S.  support  for  the  maintenance  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  Integrity."  together  with  his  own 
reply.  The  first  broadcast  of  the  letter  went 
out  over  the  Mecca  radio  in  the  late  after- 
noon on  January  7.  There  was  little  the 
White  House  could  do  but  follow  suit.  The 
following  day  the  President,  without  re- 
ferring to  Faisal's  move,  also  made  the  letter 
public.  The  Washington  Post  headlined  Its 
report.  "Kennedy  Reveals  Support  of  Faisal." 

Olven  the  timing  of  the  release,  one  pas- 
sage of  the  letter  in  particular  must  have 
made  curious  reading  to  the  Arab  world. 
"I  am  fully  aware,"  wrote  the  President, 
"that  In  order  to  accomplish  your  goals  [of 
modernization  and  reform)  you  must  have 
the  requisite  tranquillity — an  atmosphere  de- 
void of  recriminations  and  Instigations  from 
within  or  without.  1  share  your  concern 
at  the  tensions  which  prevail  In  the  area  and 
which  hamper  your  design  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  government  and  society  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  I  indicated  to  you  In  Wash- 
ington, the  United  States  desires  to  be  help- 
ful In  finding  means  of  reducing  these  ten- 
sions." 

With  Its  left  hand,  it  seemed,  Washing- 
ton had  committed  Itself  to  defending 
Saudi  Arabia  against  aggression.  With  Its 
right  hand  It  had  Just  Indorsed  a  govern- 
ment and  a  program  of  conspiracy  clearly 
directed  against  the  stability  and  security 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Just  one  day  later,  on  January  0,  In  a 
major  speech  at  Aswan,  Nasser  declared, 
"We  had  to  back  the  Yemeni  revolution  from 


the  first  day  and  the  first  moment."  and 
launched  into  his  usual  threats  against  the 
Saudi  Government.  But  this  time  he  also 
has  some  embarrassing  and  htmiiliatlng 
words  for  Washington.  "Last  December,"  he 
stated,  "we  said  that  we  were  willing  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  the  Yemen  under 
conditions  *  *  *.  Of  course  some  people 
now  forget  the  conditions  and  say  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  said  It  would  withdraw 
when  the  United  States  extends  recognition. 
We  said  we  were  willing  to  withdraw  our 
forces  by  stages  when  the  Saudis  and  Jorda- 
nians withdraw  from  the  border  regions 
which  they  use  as  bases  for  aggression,  when 
outside  aggression  has  also  ended  and  when 
aid  is  stopped  to  the  deposed  royal  family 
and  also  when  outside  Interference  from 
Bayhan  [In  the  British  protectorate]  stops.'' 
In  short,  he  was  demanding  that  the  Saudis 
evacuate  their  own  territory.  The  proposi- 
tion was  in  the  best  Nasser  style. 

PASSING  THE  BUCK 

The  U.S.  proposal  for  disengagement,  as 
originally  put  forward  in  the  President's 
letters  of  late  November,  clearly  called  for 
the  U.N.  to  play  a  supporting  role,  if  and 
when  necessary.  Although  the  UJJ.,  which 
had  recognized  the  republican  government 
one  day  after  the  United  States  had.  was  not 
markedly  eager  to  take  over  the  burden, 
pressxu-e  from  Washington  prevailed.  In 
the  closing  days  of  February,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political 
Affairs  in  the  Secretariat,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Middle  East  on  a  factfinding  mission. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Washington  was 
mounting  a  parallel  drive  to  expedite  the 
\JH.  intervention.  In  early  March  It  as- 
signed the  task  to  Ellsworth  Bunker,  a  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  India  who  had  also  per- 
formed a  similar  service  for  the  administra- 
tlon  in  maneuvering  the  Dutch  New  Guinea 
crisis  into  the  hands  of  the  UJf.  As  special 
envoy  of  the  President,  Bunker,  after  2  or  9 
weeks  of  secret  and  separate  talks  with  Nas- 
ser. Faisal,  and  Sallal  but  not  with  the 
Yemeni  royalists,  obtained  their  agreement 
to  a  plan  for  phased  Egyptian  withdrawal 
tied  to  cessation  of  Saudi  aid  to  the  royalists. 
This  set  of  proposals  he  quickly  brought  to 
U  Thant  at  the  U.N.  According  to  News- 
week, in  the  course  of  his  talks  he  told 
Faisal:  "We  have  no  policy  to  deal  with 
Nasser  or  any  other  leader  in  the  Near  East 
as  a  chosen  Instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  We 
do  not  think  Nasser  Is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
t\u-e  *  *  *.  I  may  say  also  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  aware  of  and  intends  to  block  Nas- 
ser's adventures."  From  Nasser  he  won  a 
pledge  to  refrain  from  making  fxirther  "in- 
flammatory speeches"  and  from  both  parties 
a  promise  to  cooperate  with  any  effort  the 
UJi.  might  make  to  check  on  the  progress 
of  disengagement. 

On  April  8,  accordingly,  a  draft  of  the 
agreement  was  initialed  at  the  UJf.  by  the 
contracting  parties.  On  April  29.  in  a  report 
to  the  Security  Council.  U  Thant  formally 
announced  the  disengagement  agreement, 
carefully  underlining  the  role  of  the  Bunker 
mission,  trota  which  "emerged  the  agreed 
terms  of  disengagement."  At  the  close  of  his 
report  U  Thant  also  declared  his  intention 
to  send  a  X3H.  observer  team  to  Yemen  to 
keep  tabs  on  how  well  the  contracting  par- 
ties were   keeping   their  promises. 

Neither  Washington  nor  the  UJf.  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  their  Joint  handiwork. 
One  high  UJ^.  official,  unwilling  to  criticize 
his  own  organization,  nonetheless  made  his 
point  by  remarking  that  the  Bunker  agree- 
ment was  completely  "weasel-worded"  and 
full  of  holes.  Indeed,  the  heavy  pressure 
Washington  now  brought  on  U  Thant  to 
get  his  observer  mission  into  Yemen  as 
quickly  as  possible  was  a  tacit  recognition 
of  how  little  confidence  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  in  the  agreement. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  May.  President  Nas- 
ser started  to  withdraw  his  forces,  it  is  true. 


But  the  ships  and  planes  that  ferried  the 
battle-worn  troops  back  to  Eg3rpt  invariably 
returned  in  systematic  rotation  to  Yemen 
loaded  with  fresh  replacenaents.  He  had  not. 
It  appeared,  in  any  way  changed  his  objec- 
tive. On  May  20.  in  a  speech  to  honor  some 
of  the  returning  veterans,  he  declared  that 
his  troops  would  remain  in  Yemen  until  the 
hour  of  victory.  A  few  dajrs  later  Gen. 
Anwar  Qadl,  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
expeditionary  force,  declared  that  Egypt's 
task  In  Yemen  might  take  5  years  and  would 
consist  "first,  of  securing  the  revolution  com- 
pletely and,  second,  of  working  on  creating  a 
sound  Yemeni  national  army."  Both  the  fact 
and  the  ratlonsJe  of  rotation  were  in  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  U.N.  agreement;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
administration  officials  who  were  queried  by 
the  press  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about 
it — except,  of  course,  to  protest  to  Cairo  and 
appeal  to  the  U.N.  to  hasten  the  dispatch 
of  Its  observer  mission.  Meanwhile  they  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  the  best.  On  April  29, 
the  very  day  U  Thant  announced  the  disen- 
gagement agreement,  James  Grant,  Assistant 
Secretary  Talbot's  deputy,  had  assured  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  "we 
expect  the  Egyptian  Army  to  start  its  with- 
drawal in  a  matter  of  a  relatively  few  da3rs." 
A  month  later,  Secretary  Rusk  declared  he 
expected  the  disengagement  to  "become  fully 
effected  •  •  •  In  the  very  few  next  days." 
By  the  end  of  July,  Talbot  seemed  less  cer- 
tain about  the  matter :  "We  are  satisfied  that 
the  Saudis  have  terminated  their  assistance 
•  •  •  and  are  hopeful  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public wiU  fiUflll  Its  part  of  the  agreement." 

Of  all  those  concerned,  perhaps  only  Nasser 
was  really  pleased  by  the  disengagement 
agreement.  For  one  thing,  it  laid  down  no 
deadlines  for  withdrawal.  This  omission, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  as  U  Thant  put  It  in 
a  later  report  to  the  Secxirlty  Coimcll,  "that 
fulfillment  by  one  side  is  contingent  on  ful- 
fillment by  the  other,"  provided  a  self -renew- 
ing invitation  to  delay  and  evasion.  An- 
other feature  of  the  agreement  that  w<»-ked 
to  Nasser's  advantage,  at  least  for  a  time,  is 
that  it  was  never  agreed  to  or  signed  by  the 
royalists.  This  omission,  which  refiected 
Washington's  long-standing  conviction  that 
the  royalist  forces  were  of  no  account  and 
that  the  real  danger  lay  in  all-out  war  be- 
tween the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  has  had  several  Important  conse- 
quences. It  mefint  that  the  second  largest 
fighting  force  in  Yemen  remains  free  to  do  as 
It  pleases.  So  long  as  Nasser  wants  to  remain 
in  Yemen,  it  provides  him  with  an  Ideal  ex- 
cuse: the  right  of  self-defense  against  at- 
tacking forces  that  are  not  bound  by  the 
disengagement  agreement.  In  trying  to  deal 
with  this  sticky  aspect  of  the  problem  in  his 
reply  to  Senator  Hickzkloopxk's  angry  letter. 
Talbot  was  once  more  forced  to  ree(»t  to 
dubious  rationalization.  "The  United  Arab 
Republic."  he  wrote.  "Is  not  prohibited  by 
the  disengagement  agreement  from  fighting 
tribes  who  continue  to  operate  against  the 
Central  Government.  However,  the  agree- 
ment does  prohibit  punitive  attacks  against 
tribes  on  the  basis  of  resistance  mounted  be- 
fore the  agreement  went  fully  into  effect." 
(He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  forces 
which  UJf.  documents  designate  as  "Royal- 
ists.") In  a  later  passage,  by  way  of  clarifica- 
tion he  added:  "In  other  words,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  wants  to  withdraw  Its  troops 
from  Yemen.  Its  delay  in  doing  so  appears  to 
result,  therefore,  not  from  any  lack  of  desire. 
Rather  it  seems  to  fiow  from  the  continuance 
of  tribal  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  Yemen 
highlands  and  perhaps  also  from  the  mxiltl- 
pUcity  of  problems  facing  the  new  govem- 
ment." 

Neglect  of  the  royalists  also  posed  embar- 
rassing problems  for  the  U.N.  Important 
sectors  of  the  proposed  U.N.  buffer  zone 
along  the  Saudl-Yetneni  border,  from  which 
all  military  force*  and  eqxilpment  were  to  be 
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excluded,  had  been  under  roy&Ust  control 
Irom  the  earliest  days  of  the  fighting.  How, 
then,  oould  Oen.  Carl  von  Horn,  the  Swedish 
chief  of  the  UJf.  obeerver  mlesloa.  send  his 
men  Into  theee  areas?  He  had  no  man- 
date to  back  him  Bather.  It  appeared, 
the  contrary.  In  late  Augxist  he  resigned  his 
UJI.  post  In  anger  and  frustration,  with 
sweeping  charges  of  gross  incompetence  and 
moral  cowardice  against  UJT.  headquarters. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  declared  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Observer  that  he 
had  been  "expressly  forbidden  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  royalists  or  even  to  acJuiowI- 
edge  receipt  of  their  letters." 

In  the  report  T7  Thant  was  obliged  to  make 
to  the  Security  Council  on  September  4  at 
the  end  of  the  mission's  first  2-month  tour 
of  duty,  he  freely  admitted  the  failure  of  the 
mission:  "It  cannot  be  said  at  this  stage  that 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made  toward 
affective  implementation  of  the  disengage- 
ment agreement.  *  *  *  No  plan  for  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  Arab  Republic  troops 
has  been  received."  Nevertheless  he  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  continue  the 
observer  mission  for  another  2  months;  l.e., 
until  November  4.  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Saudi  Arabia  once  more  agreeing 
to  pay  the  costs. 

TBB  nuncnfe  taamtou  gambit 

By  the  end  of  September,  with  the  disen- 
gagement agreement  largely  discredited, 
other  solutions  came  np  for  speculation,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  extending  the  U.N. 
nrie  to  a  peacemaking  mission  and  even  the 
ehanoe  that  the  two  Yemeni  factions  will 
reaofa  a  compromlae. 

Although  Washington  pc^cymakers  are 
keeping  an  eye  on  these  alternatives,  pub- 
licly they  still  cling  to  their  original  scheme; 
In  some  way  to  salvage  the  republican  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  just  how 
this  ooald  be  achieved  unless  some  means 
could  be  found  for  getting  Nasser  out  of 
Yemen  while  keeping  him  in.  For  some 
months  there  have  been  passing  references  in 
the  press  to  plans  for  an  Egyptian  training 
mission  which,  after  Nasser  had  fulfilled  his 
pledge  to  withdraw  his  forces,  would  help 
create  a  strong  republican  army  In  Yemen. 
Although  no  such  training  mission  is  pro- 
Tided  for  by  the  UJf .  agreement,  it  was,  said 
a  White  House  oflldal,  "part  of  the  Bunker 
agreement.  Banker  discussed  it  with  both 
Nasser  and  Palsal.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  naturally  did  not  expect 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  cease  all  support 
to  the  republicans  after  Its  withdrawal.  It 
was  only  reasonable  that  Nasser  would  want 
to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance — and  of  course  a 
training  mission  to  help  build  up  their 
army."  In  private  dlseusaions.  State  Depart- 
ment estlmatee  at  the  size  of  the  training 
mission  have  ranged  from  a. 000  to  at  least 
one  mention  of  S.OOO  men.  At  the  maximum 
figure,  this  would  mean  that  Egyptian  forces 
In  Yemen  would  outnumber  the  present 
republican  army  by  almost  half. 

In  what  Is  prolMibly  the  only  mention  of 
the  training  mission  in  ofllclal  documents 
of  public  record,  the  Ill-starred  Talbot  letter 
to  Senator  Hickznloopxx,  there  Is  this  pass- 
ing reference :  "In  view  of  the  sustained  Com- 
munist Interest  and  activity  In  Yemen,  the 
most  probable  alternative  to  a  republican 
regime  beset  by  tribal  anarchy  and  without 
United  Arab  Republic  help  at  least  In  the 
form  of  a  military  training  mission  would  be 
one  with  a  Commiinlst  coloration  heavily 
dependent  on  Soviet  support." 

The  State  Department  Is.  In  effect,  pro- 
posing for  Yemen  a  kind  of  XJS.  "presence"  by 
proxy.  The  Eg3rptlan  proxy,  however,  is 
known  to  be  wholly  dependent  in  turn  on 
Soviet  arms,  with  all  that  means  In  terms 
of  potential  leverage  from  Moscow,  and  fur- 
thermore is  Itself  being  trained  by  the  Rus- 
sians.   The  Important  cmestlon  would  seem 


to  be  Just  who  Is  tralnlnc  whiom  and  for 
what  purpose. 

To  be  sore.  th«  State  Department  and 
PeaUiCoo  are  aUo  considering  a  UjB.  train- 
ing misatfm  fcr  Temem.  If  and  when  ap- 
proved. It  would  consist  of  three  to  five  re- 
puUlcan  Yemeni  oOcers  who  would  be 
brought  to  the  Umted  States  for  language 
courses,  general  orientation,  and  some  mili- 
tary training.  The  total  cost  ot  the  mis- 
sion would   not  exceed   $16,000. 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  has  three  "es- 
sential concerns"  In  Yemen:  first,  to  protect 
■gjrpt's  neighbors,  in  particular  Saudi  Arabia. 
from  the  dangers  of  a  spreading  conflict — 
which  is  to  say  from  Egypt's  ambitions  be- 
yond Yemen;  second,  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
bloc  from  developing  "a  predonUnant  pcal- 
Uon"  In  Yemen;  and  third,  to  encourage  "a 
relatively  stable  and  Independent"  Yemen. 
As  the  record  shows,  the  administration^ 
policy  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  securing 
the  reverse  of  these  objectives. 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  Yemlnl  capital 
on  September  12,  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  Mid- 
dle East  correejKjndent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote:  "Departxire  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Yemen  seems  remote.  Cairo's  biurden 
of  maintaining  soldiers  and  planes  In  Yemen 
is  heavy,  but  It  Is  not  unbearable  so  long  as 
Western  and  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  continues."  Thus  the  funda- 
mental question  arises,  as  it  does  In  other 
sectors  of  VB.  foreign  policy,  whether  In 
Yemen  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  we  are 
competing  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  working 
with  It  against  ourselves. 

Exhibit  3 
(From  Prevent  World  War  m.  summer  1063] 

UmtASJUKO    OXXMAM    PULMa    IM    EOTPT 

In  the  previous  Issue  of  Prevent  World 
War  m  (No.  81)  we  published  a  study 
(German -Egyptian  rocketry)  dealing  with 
the  activities  of  Oerman  rocket  scientists  and 
technicians  In  Egypt.  The  subject  has  now 
become  a  front  page  story  and  Its  repercus- 
sions have  been  felt  from  Cairo  and  Tel-Avlv 
to  Bonn  and  Washington. 

Bfany  people  were  sxirprlsed  to  learn  that 
Egypt  was  harboring  Germans  with  the  scien- 
tific know-how  for  the  development  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  However,  to  readers 
of  Prevent  World  War  m  this  should  come 
as  no  surprise  at  all.  Ten  years  ago.  Prevent 
World  War  HI  published  a  detailed  expos^ 
concerning  German  penetration  In  the 
Middle  Sast.  entitled  "Berlin -Baghdad 
Again."  Par  those  who  may  not  recall  this 
analysis  or  who  are  unfamiliar  with  its  con- 
tents, we  should  like  to  recapitulate  some  of 
Its  essential  points. 

BACXOSOTTNt)    FACTS 

The  article  was  written  a  few  months  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  King  Parouk  in 
Egypt.  In  that  connection  Newsweek  (Au- 
gust 26,  1962)  reported  that  General  Nagulb 
who  was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  coup, 
was  being  guided  by  Oerman  military  brass. 
This  is  what  Newsweek  said:  "There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Germans  Initiated  the 
coup.  It  is  however  known  that  the  young 
ofllceiB  who  did  the  actual  planning  con- 
sulted the  German  advisers  as  to  'tactics.' 
The  Cairo  reports  attribute  the  smoothness 
of  the  operation  to  German  advice.  Also, 
the  young  olBcers  are  reported  to  have  choeen 
General  Nagulb  as  their  leader  on  Oerman 
advice.  Later,  Nagulb  publicly  praised  the 
work  of  the  German  advisory  group,  thus 
giving  it  an  official  stamp." 

The  leading  adviser  to  Nagulb  was  the 
Oerman,  Gen.  Wllhelm  Pahrmbacher.  Gen- 
eral Pahrmbacher  had  been  corps  commander 
In  the  Nasi  army  dxirlng  World  War  II  and 
had,  at  one  time,  been  held  by  the  Prench  as 
a  war  criminal.  Among  his  associates  was 
Ma  J.  Oen.  Oscar  MxmBel  who  was  considered 


a  great  favorite  In  the  Oerman  oOoer  caste. 
Another  member  of  the  German  military  who 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  was  Gerhard  Mertins.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran ot  the  Nazi  air  invasion  of  Crete.  In 
1046,  MerUns  served  as  a  battalion  com- 
mander during  the  Nasi  offensive  in  Western 
Europe.  His  assignment  in  Egypt  was  to 
teach  specially  selected  Egyptian  units  the 
art  of  parachute  Jiunplng  and  attack. 

The  article  pointed  out  that.  whUe  the 
number  of  German  military  officers  was  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  "It  Is  known  that  the 
Egyptians  had  set  up  an  office  In  Germany 
to  recruit  German  specialists  who  served 
under  Field  Marshal  Gen.  Erwin  Rommel  in 
the  North  African  campaign  of  World  War 
II."  It  was  also  Indicated  that  NagxUb's 
German  military  advisers  possessed  valid 
West  German  pas^>ort8  and  traveled  freely 
between  Egypt  and  Germany. 

The  article  noted  that  the  Gwnum  mili- 
tary Influence  m  Cairo  was  followed  by  an 
Influx  of  Important  German  Industrialists. 
Thus.  Albert  Degener  became  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  the  German-Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Cairo.  Degener 
bad  beaded  a  similar  organization  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Nazi  Oennany  and  our  coiuitry. 
While  in  the  United  States,  Degener  proved 
to  be  an  active  propagandist  and  apologist 
for  Nazi  Germany.  As  late  as  liay  16.  1040. 
he  worked  asalduously  to  organize  Gemum 
war  relief  among  German-Americans  while 
the  Nazis  were  attacking  Prance  and  Great 
Britain.  Walter  Rohland.  another  Influen- 
tial Oerman  Industrialist,  helped  to  direct 
the  bulldmg  of  a  German  steel  plant  In 
Egypt.  As  one  of  Gtfmany's  Industrial  war 
lords,  Rohland  was  a  key  figure  In  the  Ger- 
man steel  Industry  which  had  profited 
greatiy  from  Hitler's  wars  of  aggression. 

Besides  military  and  economic  penetration, 
the  Germans  mounted  a  cultural  offensive. 
The  aim  was  to  Inculcate  among  the  Egyp- 
tians appreciation  for  Oerman  cultural 
works.  Oerman  professors  were  brought  to 
the  University  of  Alexandria,  and  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Oerman  language  should 
be  nuule  compulsory  In  Egyptian  schools. 

MOBZ   FACTS 

Three  years  after  we  had  carried  this  Initial 
article.  Prevent  World  War  HI  published 
another  piece  on  the  same  subject.  entlUed 
"Middle  East  Caldron."  Additional  daU  was 
supplied  concerning  the  large  numbers  of 
Oerman  militarists  and  war  criminals  who 
had  gained  key  poets  in  the  Egyptian  mili- 
tary setup.  It  was  brought  out  that  there 
were  at  least  600  Oerman  technicians  work- 
ing In  various  fields,  particularly  In  the 
military.  In  this  connection  reference  was 
made  to  Dr.  Wllhelm  Voes  who  had  once  been 
a  prominent  leader  In  the  war  economy  of 
Hitler's  Third  Reich.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  West  German  Government  In 
February  lOSI.  Voss  was  appointed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  as  head  of  the  central 
planning  board.  In  that  capacity  he  served 
as  the  chief  advisor  to  the  War  Ministry  In 
Egypt.  The  reliable  Oerman  weekly  Der 
Spiegel  (October  26,  1956)  reported  that 
under  Voss'  command  "were  employed  more 
than  60  Oerman  military  and  armament  ex- 
perts." Der  Spiegel  revealed  that  Dr.  Voss 
maintained  intimate  contacts  not  only  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  chief  diplomatic  aids 
Blankenhorn  and  Hallsteln  "but  also  with 
the  highest  officers  in  *  *  *  the  Bonn  War 
Ministry." 

One  year  later.  Prevent  World  War  m  (No. 
40)  carried  an  article  which  examined  the 
nature  of  Egyptian  propaganda.  It  was 
brought  out  that  "Prof.  Johann  van  Leers,  a 
fonner  top  Nazi  propagandist,  was  •  •  * 
masterminding  Egypt's  propaganda  cam- 
paign." Van  Leers,  this  article  observed,  was 
head  of  a  "corps  of  Nazis  reputedly  nimiber- 
Ing  aOO  In  the  service  of  President  Nasser." 
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In  his  youth,  van  Leers  was  a  member  of  the 
notorious  Prelcorps,  one  of  the  precurors  of 
the  Nazi  movement.  As  early  as  1020,  he 
Joined  the  Nazi  Party.  He  was  also  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Oerman  foreign  office.  In  1936, 
he  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Oerman 
general  staff  with  the  rank  of  major.  Van 
Leers'  main  talent  lay  In  the  field  of  prop- 
aganda. Thus,  he  served  Ooebbels  and  was 
the  chief  editor  of  Ooebbels'  Jovirnal  Wllle 
und  Weg  (The  Will  and  the  Way). 

In  the  No.  60  issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
ni  we  continued  to  examine  the  Nazi  in- 
fluence In  Egyptian  propaganda.  We  pub- 
lished an  article  showing  how  Hitler's  "Meln 
Kampf"  had  become  a  best  seller  among 
Egyptian  officers.  Another  article  in  this 
same  issue  revealed  how  former  Oerman 
Nazis  had  taken  control  of  Nasser's  punitive 
forces.  This  element  was  responsible  for 
the  ruthless  elimination  of  all  opposition  to 
Nasser  and  for  the  setting  up  of  concentra- 
tion  camps. 

In  the  next  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
III  (No.  61),  we  ran  a  full  length  article 
dealing  with  the  role  played  by  Nasser  and 
his  associates  in  workmg  for  the  Oerman 
general  staff  during  World  War  II.  This  in- 
formation was  called  from  a  book  written  by 
one  of  President  Nasser's  closest  colleagues. 
Col.  Anwar  el  Sadat.  In  his  book,  "Revolt 
on  the  Nile."  Sadat  recounts  the  story  of  how 
Nasser  and  a  group  of  young  Egyptian  officers 
collaborated  with  the  forces  of  the  Rome- 
Berlln-Tokyo  Axis  against  the  Allied  Powers. 
With  regard  to  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Fascist  Axis  by  Nasser  and  his  friends. 
Colonel  Sadat  wrote :  "We  made  contact  with 
the  Oerman  headquarters  in  Libya  and  we 
acted  in  complete  harmony  with  them." 

Sadat  Is  candid  enough  to  tell  xis  that 
Nasser  and  his  cohorts  were  resolved  "to 
fight  side  by  side  with  the  Axis."  Even  after 
the  war  Sadat  expressed  his  sympathies  for 
the  Axis.  Thus,  when  asked  in  1951  by  an 
Egyptian  magazine  how  he  would  appraise 
Hitler's  activities  8  years  after  his  death  and 
what  advice  he  would  give  the  Fuehrer, 
should  he  appear  again,  Sadat  replied: 
"Dear  Hitler,  I  welcome  you  back  with  all 
my  heart.  You  have  been  defeated,  but  In 
fact  one  should  regard  you  as  the  real  vic- 
tor: There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  world 
until  Germany  again  takes  first  place.  Your 
main  mistake  was  in  opening  too  many 
fronts,  but  everything  has  been  forgiven, 
for  you  are  a  shining  example  of  belief  in 
one's  fatherland  and  people.  You  are  eter- 
nal, and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  see 
you  again,  or  a  second  Hitler,  back  in  Ger- 
many." This  Is  the  man  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  Egyptian  Government 
today. 

GEKICAN  Am 

This  brief  review  of  what  Prevent  World 
War  HI  wrote  In  the  past,  provides  the  back- 
ground for  what  Is  now  occurring  in  Egypt. 
It  Is  not  by  chance  that  German  technicians 
and  scientists  are  working  for  the  Egyptian 
military  establishment.  Actually,  this  co- 
operation Is  the  result  of  official  agreements 
between  the  West  German  Government  and 
Egypt.  Indeed,  one  of  these  agreements 
reached  in  1960,  provided  that  the  Germans 
would  "help  the  UAR  in  the  development 
of  its  atomic  research  for  nuclear  develop- 
ment." 

(Balthnore  Sun,  March  26,  1963):  "Bonn 
has  known  for  years  that  Cairo  vras  a  haven 
for  former  Nazis;  It  has  been  aware  of  the 
financial  rewards  available  there  to  scien- 
tists; it  could  not  have  been  blind  to  the 
manufacture  In  Germany  of  precision  parts 
destined  for  Egypt  •  •   •. 

"The  Cairo  research  allows  Oerman  scien- 
tists to  operate  with  considerably  more  free- 
dom than  on  Oerman  soil.  A  Germany  sud- 
denly disenchanted  with  the  West  could 
recall  these  men  to  the  service  of  the  Fa- 
therland.   In  Germany's  present  respectabil- 


ity, the  prospect  Is  no  threat,  but  It  Is  a 
shadow  on  the  horizon  of  history,  perhaps 
no  longer  than  a  man's  hand,  but  dlstxirb- 
Ing  all  the  same." 

However,  this  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
collaboration  which  has  been  gomg  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  Thus,  during  the  last  4 
years,  it  has  been  reliably  reported,  that 
West  German  economic  aid  to  Egypt  has 
been  larger  than  either  Soviet  or  American 
assistance.  Since  1959,  the  Germans  have 
set  up  76  plants  In  Egypt  whereas  the  Rvis- 
slans  have  built  63  and  the  United  States 
28.  The  number  of  German  scientists  and 
technicians  runs  into  the  thousands.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  firm  figure  because 
many  of  these  Germans  have  taken  on 
Arabic  names  and  have  married  Egyptian 
women.  Nevertheless,  It  is  estimated  that  of 
these  thousands  there  are  at  least  300  Oer- 
man scientists  and  technicians  who  are 
specialists  in  nuclear  armaments.  Some  of 
these  Germans  have  boasted  that  pso-t  of 
the  program  of  German-Egyptian  collabora- 
tion Is  financed  by  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  given  to  the  Nasser  government  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
While  these  Germans  work  assiduously  In 
E^gypt,  scores  of  Sgyptlan  students  have  been 
sent  to  the  West,  particularly  to  West  Ger- 
many where  they  are  trained. 

The  building  up  of  the  Egyptian  air  force, 
according  to  the  noted  British  correspondent 
Sefton  Delmer,  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
"Hitler's  ace  designer.  Prof.  Willy  Messer- 
schmldt"  (Sunday  Telegraph,  Mar.  31, 
1963).  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
Messerschmidt  showed  up  In  Spain  where, 
under  the  benevolent  protection  of  Franco, 
he  worked  on  new  designs  for  fighter  aircraft. 
Having  completed  his  "tour  of  duty"  in 
Spain,  Messerschmidt  moved  to  Cairo  to  take 
over  direction  of  the  300  German  aircraft 
technicians  working  there. 

Messerschmidt  told  Delmer  that  these 
Oerman  experts  were  building  a  powerful 
Jet  fighter  for  President  Nasser  "in  two  vast 
factory  complexes  on  the  Nile."  This  air- 
craft, Delmer  reports,  "Is  designed  as  a  pow- 
erful weapon  of  attack."  Messerschmidt  In- 
formed Delmer  that  as  much  as  £100  million 
(approximately  $300  million)  have  gone  into 
the  project  so  far.  The  funds,  Delmer  re- 
ports, come  from  the  revenues  which  Nasser 
obtains  from  the  Suez  Canal.  Here  Is  an- 
other source  of  aid  for  Nasser's  military 
buildup  which  comes  primarily  from  the 
West. 

ALAKM  AND  KESPONSB 

It  Is,  of  course,  understandable  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  is  deeply  alarmed  over 
this  situation.  Israel's  For^gn  Minister, 
Mrs.  Oolda  Melr,  made  It  clear  that  the 
West  Oerman  Government  could  not  claim 
that  it  had  no  responsibility  for  this  situa- 
tion. Following  her  speech,  the  Parliament 
of  Israel  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  it  was  "the  duty"  of  the 
Oerman  Government  to  put  "an  immediate 
end  to  this  dangeroxas  activity  of  its  citi- 
zens •  •  •"  The  resolution  also  stated  that 
"the  German  people  cannot  exempt  them- 
selves of  the  responsibility  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  vile  work." 

The  Initial  reaction  of  the  West  Oerman 
Government  to  these  charges  was  evasive. 
Anonymous  spokesmen  for  the  West  Oer- 
man Government  declared  that  Bonn  had 
no  legal  means  to  prevent  German  scientists 
from  working  In  Egypt.  Another  unnamed 
Government  source  declared  that  legislative 
action  to  control  the  movement  of  West 
German  citizens  abroad  or  to  limit  their 
activities  "was  out  of  the  question."  The 
Federal  Republic,  according  to  his  view  "is 
a  nation  of  law"  and  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  Its  citizens  Is  guaranteed  (New  York 
Times,  Ifer.  22,  1963).  Ouenther  von  Base, 
the  official  spokesman  for  the  Oerman  Gov- 
ernment, told  reporters  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  Germans  in  Bgypt  were  ac- 


tually working  on  "aggressive"  weapons. 
Apparentiy,  Von  Hase  did  nolT'check  with 
the  West  German  Foreign  Ministry  whose 
spokesman  had  admitted  that  "a  maximum 
of  11  German  experts  are  working  m  Egyp- 
tian rocket  production"  (Reuters,  liar.  22, 
1063). 

However,  these  alibis  and  denials  failed  to 
dissipate  the  mounting  alarm  expressed  In 
many  circles  In  Europe  and  In  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  on  March  25,  1963,  a 
West  German  Government  spokesman  an- 
nounced that  "there  are  a  number  of  meas- 
ures that  might  be  taken."  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer, who  was  vacationing  in  Italy,  ordered 
that  a  report  be  sent  to  him  concerning  the 
investigations  which  the  Germans  would 
conduct  on  this  matter.  Two  days  later.  Von 
Hase  said  that  the  problem  was  complex  and 
that  It  was  difficult  to  say  when  legislation 
could  be  drawn  up  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  an  exchange  with  one  reporter  at  a  press 
conference.  Von  Hase  agreed  with  his  Inter- 
rogator who  alleged  that  there  was  no  work 
in  West  Germany  for  missile  scientists  and 
that  Is  why  they  go  abroad.  Von  Hase  Im- 
mediately took  the  cue  and  replied,  "This 
Just  goes  to  prove  our  loyalty  to  Inter- 
national agreements." 

THE     TRUTH     COMES    OtTT 

While  the  West  German  authorities 
thought  up  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  pre- 
tended that  they  were  In  the  dark  and  would 
Investigate  the  real  situation  obtaining  In 
Egypt,  the  German  scientists  In  Cairo  were 
not  so  silent.  Ferdinand  Brandner,  a  top 
German  technician,  a  former  Nazi  storm 
trooper,  and  now  a  key  adviser  to  Nasser, 
boasted:  "We  have  obtained  all  the  equip- 
ment and  material  for  laboratories,  work- 
shops, and  test  stands  from  West  Germany, 
Austria,  Sviritzerland,  and  the  United  States" 
(London  Dally  Express,  Apr.  8,  1063).  This 
same  Brandner  charged  that  the  attacks 
against  the  German  scientists  In  Egypt  were 
"intended  to  defame  us  and  force  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  take  measures  against 
our  activity"  (Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  3,  1963).  In  this  connection,  another 
Oerman  technician  complained:  "We  are 
worried  about  the  Jewish  terror  •  •  •  but 
why  doesn't  our  Government  m  Bonn  give  us 
support?  They  know  why  we  are  here  and 
what  we  are  doing"  (London  Dally  Express, 
Apr.  8,  1968). 

The  reports  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  German  scientists  In  Egypt  Indicate  that 
they  have  been  working  not  only  on  missiles 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads,  but 
they  are  also  experimenting  on  poison  gas  as 
well  as  on  radiological  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  The  Oerman  Government  has  de- 
nied all  of  this.  Inspired  reports  appeared  in 
the  prees  declaring  that  it  would  be  Illogical 
tor  the  Germans  to  use  Egypt  as  a  secret  de- 
velopment ground  for  new  weapons  since 
they  were  receiving  far  more  sophisticated 
weapons  dlrecUy  from  the  United  States.  But 
this  line  falls  fiat  In  the  face  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  a  correspondent  by  Adolph  Karch, 
the  lawyer  for  one  of  the  top  Oerman  scien- 
tists, Eugen  Saenger.  In  that  letter  Karch 
made  the  sensational  admission  that  "the 
Egyptian  Government  undertook  to  put  at 
the  full  disposal  of  the  Oerman  Federal  Re- 
puMlc  all  the  results  of  the  [rocket]  develop- 
ment works,  and,  as  the  occasion  arises,  they 
also  put  at  German  disposal  the  Eg3rptlan 
ground  Installations  and  launching  pads  for 
such  German  experiments  as  could  not  be 
carried  out  In  the  Federal  Republic." 

Here  Is  the  key  to  the  whole  deal.  It  cre- 
ates much  doubt  as  to  the  official  assurances 
issued  by  the  West  German  Oovernment  that 
the  world  has  no  cause  for  concern.  The  so- 
called  investigations  which  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  promised  to  iindertake  can 
go  on  Indefinitely  unless  world  public  opin- 
ion Insists  on  prompt  results.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  our  Government,  if  It 
wishes,  can  do  much  In  this  matter.    After 
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all.  the  United  State*  U  not  only  InTOtrad 
througti  treaties  with  West  Oermany  ralat- 
Ing  to  the  deTelopinMit  of  weapons  tot  dumb 
cleeti  uctton,  but  we  have  a]ao  provklsd  am- 
ple opportonttlee  for  the  West  Oerman  Oov- 
emment,  Ita  adentlata  and  teohnletans,  to 
acquire  vital  Infomiatlon  In  the  field  of 
rocket  technology  and  atomic  arms.  Indeed. 
U-S.  help  haa  been  decisive  In  the  continuing 
buildup  erf  Weet  0«rmany"»  military  power. 
We  cannot  waah  our  hands  oC  that  responsl- 
bUtty.  Tet  the  reeponse  of  our  Oovemment 
to  the  protests  concerning  the  Oerman  scl- 
entlsts  tn  Bgypt.  has  been  most  disappoint- 
ing, to  say  the  least. 

New  Tork  Post,  April  S,  1968:  "TJie  specter 
of  Oerman  science  enlisted  In  the  service  of 
those  who  would  destroy  Israel  ts  an  Intoler- 
able sequel  to  the  Nazi  nightmare. 

"^ut  this  Is  not  only  a  Oerman  responsi- 
bility. This  Is  an  area  that  urgently  calls 
for  regional  disarmament,  starting  if  neces- 
sary with  an  arms  freeze. 

"All  that  Is  required  Is  for  the  great  pow- 
ers who  are  the  suppliers  of  the  nsore  sinister 
weapons  littering  the  region  to  agree  on  a 
cutoff.  Why  not?  It  should  be  clear  by  now 
that  arms  purchase  no  lasting  friendship  In 
the  Middle  East  for  either  Bast  or  West." 

EVASION 

WhftQ  the  story  first  broke,  the  State  De- 
partment said  It  was  contemplating  what 
steps  It  might  take.  If  any,  with  regard  to 
the  charges  that  the  Oermans  were  work- 
ing on  bacteriological  and  chenxlcal  war- 
heads in  Kgypt  (New  York  Post.  ICar.  30. 
IMS).  The  snowballing  protests,  however, 
had  to  be  answered  more  directly  and  this 
was  undertaken  by  Under  Secretary  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs.  Averell  Harrlman  In  a  reply  to 
Congressman  Lxonasd  Paxbstzin.  In  a  lead- 
ing editorial,  the  Washington  Post  (Apr.  13, 
1063)  deecrlbed  Mr.  Harrlman 's  letter  as 
curious  and  that.  Instead  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  Issues  involved,  it  retreated  into 
lifeless  platitudes. 

What  were  the  essential  points  In  Mr.  Har- 
rlman's  reply?  After  assuring  Congressman 
Fasbstkim  of  the  State  Department's  con- 
tinued Interest  In  the  security  of  all  Middle 
Bast  states,  he  expressed  the  view  that,  if 
these  Oerman  scientists  were  recalled,  they 
might  be  replaced  by  Soviet  bloc  personnel 
equally  qualified  In  such  work,  again  forc- 
ing the  UAR  Into  greater  reliance  on  the 
UjS.SJI-  To  this  argument  the  Washington 
Post  retorted:  "This  comes  close  to  arguing 
that  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  Soviet 
forces  in  Cuba  because  otherwise  there  might 
be  a  Chinese  army  in  the  Carribean."  With 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  the  Post  editorial  noted 
that  "it  is  of  small  comfort  to  Israel  that 
these  may  be  good.  non-Communist  missiles 
developed  with  the  help  of  Germans  so 
thoroughly  anti-Russian  that  some  of  them 
worked  for  Hitler." 

The  Poet  editorial  made  mincemeat  of  Mr. 
Harrlman's  arguments.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
of  the  greatest  Importance  to  challenge  Mr. 
Etarriman's  Implication  that  the  Oerman  ac- 
tivities in  Egypt  are  of  an  episodic  character. 
Actually,  as  had  already  been  shown  in  this 
article,  the  German  role  in  the  Middle  East 
in  general  and  In  Egypt  specifically,  has  deep 
roots,  going  back  to  more  than  10  years  at 
least.  Oerman  scientists  and  technicians 
did  not  appear  in  Cairo  all  of  a  sudden.  Nor 
Is  there  any  Intention  that  they  will  leave 
all  of  a  sudden.  In  short,  the  Oerman  move 
in  Egypt  has  basically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  Soviet  activities  in  that  coun- 
try. 

POSTWAS  STKATSGT 

The  Oermans  were  in  Egypt  years  before 
the  Rxisslans  came  in  1965.  As  the  world 
knows,  the  Soviets,  since  1956.  have  provided 
Nasser's  armies  with  vast  amounts  of  mili- 
tary hardware  while  the  United  States  has 
given  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
enables  the  Egyptian  economy  to  sustain  t*'** 
▼ast  military   buildup.     During   thU  entire 


pOTlod  and  beftaw.  tb«  Oennaa  aotatttUts  aad 
tsnhntrtans  oootlnued  their  wcrk. 
Mr.    HairimAD's    rsply    also   reflects    horn 

devastatlngly  effective  Nasser's  blackmail 
potlcias  have  been  and  ooatluue  to  be.  The 
Idea  that,  if  the  West  does  not  provide  Nas- 
ser with  weapo<vs  of  mass  destruction,  the 
Soviets  will.  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
argument  which  has  obliged  ua  to  continue 
to  underwrite  Naseer's  Imperialistic  moves. 

One  other  major  Implication  In  the  Harrl- 
man note  which  must  be  challenged.  Ls  the 
notion  that  the  matter  of  Oerman  scientists 
in  Bgypt  is  part  of  the  continued  conflict 
between  Israel  and  Cairo  and  that  this  Is  a 
local  affeOr  of  no  direct  concern  to  the  United 
SUtes.  This  attitude,  if  we  may  say  so. 
amacks  of  the  same  approach  that  certain 
statesmen  in  Britain  took  when  Hitler 
claimed  bis  pound  of  fiesh  from  Austria  and 
later  Czechoslovakia.  If  this  is  Indeed  the 
State  Departnoent's  view,  then  the  irreeponsi- 
blllty  of  our  policymakers  is  greater  than 
we  had  first  thought. 

The  society  wishes  to  go  on  record  in 
stating  that  this  is  not  a  local  matter  but 
one  which  directly  touches  on  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  world  se- 
cxirity.  We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
charging  that  the  Oerman  preoence  tn  Egypt 
is  an  Intrinsic  element  in  the  postwar  plans 
of  the  Oerman  general  staff  to  rebuild  Ger- 
many's war  potential  by  evading  and  violat- 
ing the  obligations  she  assumed  following 
her  surrender. 

The  society  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  Oerman  general 
staff's  postwar  plans.  We  now  charge  that 
here  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  Oer- 
mans, shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
able  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  work 
in  all  military  spheres  for  the  day  when  they 
could  once  again  confront  the  world  with  sn 
ultimatum.  To  some  of  our  readers  this  may 
sound  unduly  alarmist  and  melodramatic. 
In  that  case,  let  them  -ponder  the  following 
statement:  "Nazi  party  members,  Oerman 
industrialists  and  the  Oerman  mlitary,  real- 
izing that  victory  can  no  longer  be  attained, 
are  now  developing  postwar  conunerclal  proj- 
ects, are  endeavoring  to  renew  and  cement 
friendships  In  foreign  commercial  circles  and 
are  planning  for  renewals  of  prewar  cartel 
agreements  •  •  •.  Oerman  technicians,  cul- 
tural experts,  and  undercover  agents  hare 
well-laid  plans  to  infiltrate  foreign  countries 
with  the  object  of  developing  economic,  cul- 
tural and  political  ties.  German  technicians 
and  scientific  research  experts  will  be  made 
available  at  low  cost  to  industrial  firms  and 
technical  schools  In  foreign  countries.  Ger- 
man capital  and  plans  for  the  construction 
of  ultramodern  technical  schools  and  re- 
search laboratories  will  be  offered  at  extreme- 
ly favorable  terms  since  they  will  afford  the 
Germans  an  excellent  opportunity  to  design 
and  perfect  new  weapons.  This  Government 
is  now  in  poseesaion  of  photostatic  copies  of 
several  volumes  of  Oerman  plans  on  this  sub- 
ject." This  statement  is  excerpted  from  a 
State  Department  declaration  dated  March 
30.  1946. 

The  society  soleninly  declares  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  our  Government  together  with  our 
Allies  to  conduct  a  fxill  scale  investigation  of 
all  of  the  ramifications  in  connection  with 
the  Onman  presence  In  Egypt  and  present  its 
findings  to  the  world.  To  equivocate  or  to 
pretend  that  this  matter  has  been  unduly 
Inflated  is  to  literally  gamble  with  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  our  Allies. 

Dally  Express.  London,  March  25,  1963: 
"  'Today  Germany,  tomorrow  the  world'  was 
a  slogan  of  the  Nazis.  With  more  and  more 
German  rocket  experts  working  for  Nasser, 
the  slogan  may  become:  Today  Bgypt.  to- 
morrow Germany.' 

"For  these  German  scientists  who  are  help- 
ing Nasser  to  build  a  modem  military  ma- 
chine coiUd  one  day  \ise  their  knowledge  and 


•Kperlenos  to  build  an  even  better  machlns — 
for  Oennany. 

"Ills  Westwn  Powws  can  raquire  Nasser  to 
glvs  up  his  rocket  program  simply  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  financial  aid.  They 
can  prevent  West  Germany  from  ever  em- 
b«Lrklng  on  a  mlaalle  program  simply  by  im- 
posing their  will  as  Germany's  conquerors. 

"Britain  and  America  should  act  swiftly 
and  declalvely  against  the  German  rocket- 
eers." 


BxHiarT  4 
[From  Prevent  World  War  m,  No.  61) 

OSBMAN-BOTFTIAIf  ROCKKTST 

The  decision  of  our  Oovemment  to  make 
available  certain  defense  weapons  to  Israel 
has  unleashed  a  torrent  of  abuse  from  Egypt. 
President  Kennedy  himself  has  come  under 
attack  by  the  Cairo  Government's  controlled 
radio  and  press.  A  cartoon  in  one  of  the 
leading  Egyptian  newspapers.  Al  Ahram,  de- 
picted the  President  in  the  role  of  the  notori- 
ous gangster  Al  Capone.  A  prominent  Egyp- 
tian commentator,  Tawfiq  Hasan,  told  Egyp- 
tian radio  listeners  that  the  United  States 
held  "contempt  for  the  United  Nations"  and 
was  pursuing  a  policy  of  "aggression  against 
the  Arabs"  (Oct.  2,  1962).  Another  broad- 
cast over  Cairo  Radio  (Oct.  6,  1962)  described 
the  United  States  as  "the  commander  of  the 
•  •  •  imperialist  camp."  Parenthetically, 
Anaerican  taxpayers  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Kgypt  has  received  over  9700  million  In 
UB.  aid  and  expects  an  additional  9500  mil- 
lion from  Uncle  Sam  in  the  next  few  years. 

That  Egypt  should  let  loose  this  wild  fury 
reveals  at  least  two  significant  things :  ( 1 ) 
The  profs— ions  of  Bgypt's  friendship  for  the 
United  States  which  some  of  our  policymak- 
ers are  trying  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple as  being  genuine.  t\irns  out  to  be  a  thin 
veneer  concealing  a  profoiind  contempt  and 
animosity  toward  our  country:  (2)  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hawk  missile  which  the 
Israeli  Government  intends  to  purchase.  Is 
designed  solely  to  oppose  invading  aircraft, 
why  ahould  the  Egyptian  Government  com- 
plain unless  It  contemplates  some  dangerous 
adventurea? 

CAIEO'S    BOAST 

The  story  of  mlssilss  in  the  Middle  Bast 
has  serious  implications  and  deserves  care- 
ful thought  by  all  security-minded  Ameri- 
cans. We  may  be  able  to  understand  what 
is  involved  if  we  examine  the  problem  by 
retracing  some  of  its  background.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  Nasser's 
seizure  of  power  Radio  Cairo  (July  21,  1962) 
broadcast  to  its  listeners  the  following :  "Rise 
of  Sun  of  our  Arab  Nation,  illuminate  the 
world  and  tell  everyone  we  shall  always  be 
glorious  and  triumphant  *  *  *.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  has  succsEsfully  launched  a 
mls&ile."  President  Nasser  himself  was  at 
the  scene  when  four  missiles  were  fired  and 
he  boasted  in  a  speech  that  their  missiles 
were  in  "large-scale  production."  Press  re- 
ports indicate  that  all  of  Cairo's  propaganda 
guns  made  the  most  of  the  occasion.  Cairo 
Radio  devoted  2  hours  to  martial  music.  It 
was.  indeed,  a  gala  event. 

The  missiles  were  given  epeclfic  names  as 
though  each  of  them  possessed  super  heroic 
qualities.  For  example,  one  of  the  missiles, 
having  a  range  of  400  miles,  was  called  the 
Conqueror.  When  reporters  asked  Presi- 
dent Nasser  to  explain  the  military  signifi- 
cance of  this  rocket,  he  replied  that  it  should 
be  regarded  in  terms  of  the  raxige  that  it 
can  reach.  Pressed  still  more  for  a  specific 
answer,  Nasser  blithely  replied  that  the  ex- 
act range  was  "a  little  south  of  Beirut."  On 
the  map  the  target  is  obvious;  namely, 
Lebanon's  southern  neighbor,  Israel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  military  ex- 
perts have  declared  that  Egypt's  rockets  are 
of  minimal  value  without  nuclear  warheads. 
In  this  connection,  the  London  Economist 
(July  28.  1962)  wrote  the  following:  "Presl- 
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dent  Nasser  gare  a  nightmare  gllmpee  into 
the  far  distance  when  he  casually  answered 
the  Pravda  correspondent's  question  about 
nuclear  warheads  with:  'We  have  not  reached 
that  yet.'- 

As  for  the  cost  of  this  ambitious  program, 
Cairo  has  been  very  coy.  The  Egyptian  Oov- 
emment has  not  published  any  tlgures  but 
in  the  latest  budget  allocations  for  the 
armed  forces  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  previous  year's  total.  "Hie  increase, 
according  to  the  London  Tlnws  (July  23, 
1962),  is  about  12  percent  of  the  state 
budget.  Thus,  while  President  Nasser  con- 
tinues to  promise  his  i>eople  all  of  the  good 
things  of  life  and  even  boasts  that  "we  man- 
ufacture everything  from  sewing  needles  to 
rockets,"  the  statistics  show  that  the  Egyp- 
tlanis  will  have  to  continue  to  forgo  better 
living  standards  for  the  greater  glory  of  Nas- 
ser's rockets.  Indeed,  Nasser  has  attached 
a  sacredness  to  these  rockets.  The  day  be- 
fore they  were  displayed  he  declared  that 
"Ood  willing,  you  (the  Egyptian  people)  will 
be  able  to  see  these  rockets."  In  that  same 
declaration  he  boastt  that  "we  have  war 
factories"  and  he  assured  his  listeners  that 
"the  will  of  the  people  is  bound  to  triumph." 

BONN    AND    CAIXO 

When  Cairo's  entry  Into  the  missile  age  be- 
came front-page  news,  stories  began  to  pop 
up  about  a  mysterious  group  of  German 
scientists  and  technicians  who  were  ssild  to 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Nasser's  rocket  arsenal.  When  the  Cairo 
government  was  asked  to  comment,  it  re- 
mained silent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  Times  (August  6,  1962)  reported  that 
the  Bonn  government  "denied  this  week  that 
any  German  company  or  individuals  officially 
were  known  to  have  participated  in  Cairo's 
rocket  effort."  The  formulation  of  this  de- 
nial, as  reported  by  the  Times,  is  fascinating. 
Please  note  the  word  "officially."  This  is  the 
key  to  the  denial  for.  in  effect,  the  Weet 
Oerman  Government  Ls  telling  the  world 
that  it  knows  all  about  the  rocket  deals  with 
Cairo,  but  not  offlciaUy.  In  the  same  issue 
of  the  Times  a  report  from  Vienna  reveals 
that  Dr.  Eduard  Lenzo,  Ekx>nomics  Minister 
of  Baden-WUrttemberg,  said  that  a  West 
Germany  company  had  been  established  to 
export  rocket  parts  to  Egypt. 

Let  us  examine  the  relations  of  Bonn  to 
Cairo  on  this  sensitive  question  a  bit  more 
closely.  Apparently,  these  relations  seem  to 
have  a  comparatively  long  history.  As  far 
back  as  December  8,  1960,  the  official  bulletin 
of  the  West  German  Oovemment  announced 
that  a  meeting  of  German  officials  connected 
with  atomic  energy  had  exchanged  ideas  with 
Eg3rptlan  authorities  in  Weet  Germany  on 
"nuclear  scientific  and  nuclear  technical 
questions."  The  communique  further  de- 
clared that,  after  both  sides  had  explained 
their  mutual  atomic  programs,  "different 
possibilities  for  coUaboratlon  between  the 
two  states  were  discussed."  The  leading 
German  representative  in  these  negotiations 
further  said  that  his  government  was 
"basically  ready  to  help  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  the  development  of  Its  atomic  re- 
search for  nuclear  development."  Other 
reliable  reports  revealed  that  the  West  Oer- 
mans had  agreed  to  furnish  "a  stream  of 
nuclear  scientists  and  technicians"  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  These  same  re- 
ports said  that  the  University  of  Gdttingen 
would  supply  scientific  personnel  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Science  Division  of  the 
G<Jttingen  University  and  scientific  circles  in 
Egypt  "have  had  close  relations  over  the 
years."  .  Hence,  we  can  see  that  the  Germans 
had  made  official  agreements,  some  of  them 
sun  secret,  with  Egypt  on  the  development 
of  that  country's  nuclear  power. 

BABVGBI      AND      "OOMPANT" 

The  key  Oerman  scientist  tn  this  operation 
Is  Dr.  Exigen  Saenger,  a  man  who  is  compara- 


tively yoxmg.  His  backgrotmd  is  interesting. 
Saenger  opened  a  rocket  research  institute 
for  the  Nazi  Air  Ministry  as  early  as  1936. 
He  worked  on  a  number  of  developments 
which  were  designed  to  improve  the  Nazi's 
striking  power.  One  of  his  pet  projects  was 
the  development  of  a  long-distance  bomber 
capable  of  attacking  New  York.  After  the 
war.  Saenger  k>ecame  director  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Institute  for  Jet  Propulsion  Physics. 

New  York  Herald  TWbune,  November  6, 
1962:  "When  the  Arabs  resume  their  exer- 
cises in  oratorical  scurrility  while  the  refugee 
debate  is  cm.  it  becomes  all  the  more  easy 
to  understand  the  Israelis'  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  return  of  refugees  except  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  peace  settlement.  But  proof  to 
support  this  view  is  difficult  to  adduce,  and 
Israel's  reluctance  to  accept  it  on  faith  is 
certainly  comprehensible.  Fiu'thermore,  the 
repeated  denunciations  of  Israel  accom- 
panied by  promises  of  extermination,  which 
are  standard  fare  not  only  for  Arab  broad- 
casters but  for  Arab  UN  delegates,  are  hardly 
likely  to  produce  a  frame  of  mind  anning  the 
refugees  which  would  make  them  useful  and 
peaceful  Israeli  citizens." 

Last  year  Saenger  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  in  Stuttgart  when  his  tieup  with  Cairo 
was  publicly  exposed.  However,  this  did  not 
faze  him  at  all  since  he,  together  with  a 
couple  of  his  German  colleagues,  were  paid 
a  yearly  salary  of  about  $500,000  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Saen- 
ger was  also  given  Egyptian  funds  to  buy  in 
West  Germany  all  of  the  equipment  and  the 
materials  needed  for  Nasser's  missiles.  On 
this  point  the  Associated  Press  (July  23, 
1962)  reported  that  the  Oerman  newspaper. 
Abendzeitung,  revealed  that  about  250  West 
German  rocket  experts  and  technicians  were 
working  secretly  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. It  also  stated  that  the  four  rock- 
ets which  had  been  fired  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Egyptian  Government's  10th  anniver- 
sary, "were  bought  earlier  from  the  United 
States  and  worked  on  by  Oerman  experts." 
This  same  Oerman  newspaper  also  reported 
that  these  Oerman  scientists  and  technicians 
were  employed  through  Swiss  concerns  in 
Zurich  "which  act  as  camouflage  for  their 
activities." 

Associated  with  Dr.  Saenger  in  this  work 
are  the  German  scientists  Brandner  and 
Pilz.  According  to  European  press  reports, 
West  Oerman  officials  gave  them  their  pass- 
ports, made  sure  that  their  pensions  were  in 
good  standing  and  "treated  them  as  honored 
citizens."  Brandner,  while  ostensibly  a  pris- 
oner in  Russia  after  the  war,  helped  to  perfect 
Russian  bomber  planes  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons.  Pilz,  who  had  worked  with 
Wernher  von  Braun,  now  an  American  citi- 
zen, on  Hitler's  V-1  and  V-2  projects  at 
PeenemUnde,  worked  for  the  French  after 
the  war  on  that  country's  rocket  projects,  m 
short,  these  scientists  made  sure  that  Ger- 
many's military  defeat  would  not  interrupt 
the  march  of  German  science.  As  for  Bonn's 
involvement,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  "Bonn  has  been  aware 
for  many  months  of  this  special  Oerman  role 
In  the  Middle  Bast  arms  race"  (New  York 
Times,  Aug.  6,  1962).  In  short,  all  of  the 
evidence  concerning  the  sinister  activities  of 
these  Oerman  scientists  leads  directly  to  the 
authorities  in  Bonn. 

"KXPEBIMZhnTNC"    ABBOAO 

Since  the  story  broke,  there  have  been  new 
reports  concerning  these  scientists.  We  are 
now  told  that  some  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared— allegedly  kidnaped.  While  the 
Egyptians  have  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
Israel,  it  seems  clear  that  these  scientists  are 
in  Cairo.  Apparently,  these  Oerman 
scientists  who  have  embarrassed  their  Allied 
partners,  have  quietly  moved  on  to  Egypt 
where  they  can  continue  their  work  without 
the  glare  of  publicity.  The  revelations  which 
we  have  outlined  in  brief,  must  have 
shocked  a  number  of  policymakers  tn  WA- 


ington  and  London  who  have  been  advocat- 
ing a  greater  exchange  of  nuclear  know-how 
with  Bonn.  It  must  have  been  quite  vexing 
for  them  to  observe  how  the  Germans  were 
able  to  leap  into  the  field  of  atomic  weapons 
development  through  the  activities  of  such 
scientists  as  Herr  Saenger  in  Cairo.  Bonn,  of 
course,  was  quite  embarrassed  too  and,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  Oerman  officials  ex- 
pressed their  chagrin  over  what  these  Ger- 
man scientists  were  doing.  Nevertheless, 
they  claimed  that  they  were  helpless  to 
rectify  this  situation.  After  all,  so  the  offi- 
cial explanation  goes,  these  scientists  do  not 
work  for  the  Bonn  government.  Therefore, 
they  are  free  agents.  Moreover,  since  West 
Germany  is  a  free  country,  how  can  these 
scientists  be  stopped  from  earning  their 
bread  and  butter  in  Eigypt? 

This  Eoxinds  like  a  plausible  predicament 
and  may  convince  those  who  are  unaware  of 
German  techniques.  Let  us  be  sp>ecific. 
After  World  War  I,  leading  members  of  the 
German  General  Staff  managed  to  become 
key  advisers  to  the  Chinese  military  estab- 
lishment. The  head  of  this  mission  was  Col. 
Walter  Bauer,  one  of  General  von  Luden- 
dorf's  chief  assistants  and  a  friend  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  The  Bauer  mission  turned  out  to 
be  an  embarrassment  to  the  Weimar  gov- 
ernment. When  certain  Chinese  leaders  pub- 
licly revealed  that  great  quantities  of  war 
material  were  being  shipped  into  China  in 
violation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Weimar 
goveriunent  was  in  a  tough  spot.  It  sought 
to  absolve  itself  of  the  responsibility  by 
pretending  that  this  was  not  an  official  mis- 
sion and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment. Obviously,  this  denial  was  made  to 
forestall   any  Allied  probe. 

Under  Weimar  the  German  military  prac- 
ticed their  profession  In  other  lands;  l.e., 
Russia,  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  even  in 
South  America.  The  aim  was  twofold:  (1) 
to  help  the  Gemaan  industrial  war  lords  to 
grab  some  of  the  armament  business  and 
(2)  to  preserve  and  improve  Germany's  mili- 
tary know-how  in  the  face  of  the  restrictions 
laid  down  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  In  both 
instances  Oerman  objectives  were  accom- 
plished in  the  main  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
Hitler  would  have  been  able  to  confront  the 
world  with  such  a  powerful  war  machine  in 
so  short  a  time,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
extracurricular  activities  practiced  by  the 
Oerman  military  while  Oerman  officials 
looked  the  other  way. 

Oerman  activities  In  this  field  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  have  a  startling  simi- 
larity with  the  past.  In  places  far  removed 
from  each  other,  politically  and  even  geo- 
graphically, like  Spain  and  Soviet  Russia, 
Oerman  scientists  have  been  peddling  their 
wares.  They  have  been  welcomed  in  the 
United  States,  too.  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
a  good  Job  for  President  Nasser.  As  one 
French  newspaper  remarked,  the  Saengers 
and  other  German  scientists  have  become 
the  foot  soldiers  of  science.  They  work  \n 
France,  in  the  Bast,  in  Italy,  in  Egypt  (Car- 
refoxir,  Sept.  26,  1962).  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  above  all  they  work  for  the 
fatherland. 

A    KZAL    BOLimOM    WANTED 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out an  evaluation  of  our  Government's  wise 
decision  to  permit  Israel  to  acquire  defensive 
rockets.  OlTcn  the  accelerated  arms  build- 
up in  Egypt  and  Nasser's  expressed  deter- 
mination to  launch  war  when  the  time  be- 
comes opportune,  our  Government  showed 
farsightedness  in  terms  of  our  own  national 
Interests. 

When  a  house  is  about  to  be  set  on  fire 
and  threatens  to  spread,  there  is  little  time 
for  making  long-range  plans  to  fireproof  the 
house.  The  immediate  need  is  firemen  but 
one  should  not  mistake  the  firemen's  task 
for  the  real  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Middle  East  Is  a  tlnderbox  of  boiling 
hatreds.    The  anaos  race  there  Is  ^>urred  on 
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by  Soviet  mAchlnAtlons  and  by  the  stub- 
bom,  almost  fanaUcal  warllks  policies  of  the 
NaMerltas.  Yet.  one  must  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  the  delivery  of  arms  to  counter 
this  dang«r  la  no  real  solution.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Certainly,  the  United 
States  In  Its  own  national  interest  as  well 
as  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  and  se- 
curity, must  actively  seek  ways  and  means 
of  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  arms  build- 
up. Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  It  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  appeculng  the  aggres- 
sive forces  In  the  Middle  East  nor  by  merely 
maintaining  the  fragile  balance  of  military 
power  among  the  states  Involved.  Con- 
structive and  positive  action  Is  imperative. 
In  the  search  for  a  genuine  program  for 
world  disarmament,  the  poaslblUtles  of  ini- 
tiating such  a  project  via  the  Middle  East 
deserves  the  closest  attention  and  thought 
of  U.S.  policymakers. 


EXHXBTT   6 

[From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times.  Oct.  29. 
1963] 

Armaicxmtb  Rack  bt  Eastt  and  West  im  Atrica 

psaskd difloicats    bzlixtx    rxo    am    to 

AuUBU  Mat  Spxtx  Rabat  Plxa  to  DNrrxD 
States   and    FaANca — Caibo   Also    Is    In- 

VOLVD CXASK-FtEX    TAULS    AKZ    BKCUN     IN 

Mau — Mkoiatoks  CoNrxB  WrrB  Bkn  Bella 
AND  Hassan 

(By  Peter  Orose) 

Rabat.  Moeocco.  October  39. — Western  dip- 
lomats here  are  facing  the  proepect  of  an 
Kast-West  arms  race  In  north  Africa.  This 
result  of  the  border  conflict  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  may  go  on  for  months  after 
the  present  crisis  has  died  down. 

The  West  still  seeks  to  Isolate  the  conflict, 
if  possible,  but  fears  are  being  expressed  that 
It  has  already  gone  too  far,  that  the  arrival 
In  Algeria  of  Soviet  and  Egyptian  war  ma- 
terial and  manpower  has  tipped  the  stra- 
tegic balance. 

No  country  Is  known  to  have  supplied 
Morocco  with  emergency  military  aid  since 
the  border  conflict  started  October  8. 

(Cease-fire  talks  began  In  Mall,  with 
mediators  conferring  separately  with  Presi- 
dent Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  of  Algeria,  and  King 
Hassan  n,  of  Morocco,  the  Associated  Press 
rep<»'ted.) 

CUBAN    SHIPMENTS    BKPOBTED 

Up  to  now  analysts  thought  that  a  kind  of 
equilibrium  existed  between  Algeria's  and 
Morocco's  military  strengths.  Algeria's  army 
was  bigger,  but  poorly  equipped;  Morocco's 
was  better  trained  and  led. 

Intelligence  sources  here  accept  reports 
that  three  ships  from  Cuba  arrived  at  the 
Algerian  port  of  Oran  last  week,  bearing 
Bovlet-made  tanks,  planes,  and  artillery. 
They  also  say  l.OOO  Egyptian  soldiers  were 
transported  to  Algeria. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  long  had 
a  military  assistance  program  In  Algeria,  as 
has  the  United  States  In  Morocco,  but  up  to 
now  the  Egyptian  personnel  have  been  tech- 
nical specialists  rather  than  field  officers. 

If  this  buildup  upsets  the  equilibrium — 
and  some  diplomats  believe  It  already  has — 
Western  countries  are  going  to  find  it  difficult 
to  refuse  Moroccan  requests  for  equivalent 
military  support. 

DIPLOMATS   CONCKBNEO 

Prance  and  the  United  States  are  the  two 
Western  countries  most  directly  affected, 
since  both  have  had  close  military  ties  with 
the  Moroccans.  Diplomats  of  the  two  coun- 
tries made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
concern. 

Any  new  American  military  support  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  National  Security 
Council. 

The  situation  of  Prance  Is  particularly  dlf- 
flc\ilt,  since  she  also  has  military  agreements 
with  Algeria.    An  official  statement  In  Paris 


yesterday  confirmed  Pranoe'fe  neutrality  In 
the  Saharan  border  conflict. 

Similarly  the  United  States  has  tried  to 
keep  from  choosing  sides,  but  It  Is  not  clear 
how  long  either  country  can  remain  outside 
the  arms  buildup. 

Sources  believed  to  be  reliable  reported 
that  the  first  of  the  Cuban  ships,  identified 
as  the  Araeelio  Iffletitis  arrived  In  Oran  on 
October  21. 

The  cargo  was  reported  to  oonslst  of  22 
Soviet  T-34  light  tanks,  6  armored  reconnais- 
sance vehicles,  4  crated  MIG  Jet  fighters,  25 
Zll  trucks.  3  field  radio  transmitter-receivers, 
800  tons  of  miscellaneous  parts  and  ammu- 
nition, and  61  pieces  of  artillery.  Including 
antiaircraft  guns,  mortars,  and  antitank 
guns. 

This  equipment,  the  sources  said,  was 
moved  by  road  and  rail  on  October  23  and  24 
to  the  vicinity  of  Tlemcen,  30  miles  from  the 
Moroccan  frontier. 

Two  other  ships  were  reported  to  have  ar- 
rived by  the  weekend,  bringing  the  number 
of  T-34  tanks  to  over  40,  as  well  as  Increases 
in  the  other  material. 

Diplomats  noted  that  even  If  the  present 
talks  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  In  the 
Mall  capital  of  Bamako,  produced  a  cease- 
fire. Algeria's  military  capability  would  still 
be  great  enough  to  cause  concern  In  Rabat. 

The  U.S.  military  mission  In  Morocco  Is 
being  phased  out,  under  the  agreement  of 
December  22.  1959.  This  agreement,  reached 
during  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
visit  to  Casablanca,  provided  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  by  December  31. 
1963. 

THBSE  An  BASES  SHTTT  DOWN 

Operations  of  three  UJ5.  air  bases  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  were  closed  down 
last  July,  and  remaining  troops  are  to  be  out 
of  Morocco  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  separate  American  training  mission, 
however,  will  remain  in  Morocco.  This  con- 
sists of  about  10  Air  Porce  pilots  training 
Moroccans  to  fly  C-47  and  C-119  transport 
planes  supplied  to  the  Moroccan  Government 
by  the  United  States. 

Prench  bases  were  closed  In  Morocco  last 
year,  though  Prance  maintains  a  pilot  school 
at  Marrakesh.  This  siinuner  Prance  was  re- 
ported to  have  sent  200  military  technicians 
to  assist  the  Moroccan  Army's  supply  corps. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  29. 

1963] 

MoBOOCO  Said  To  Ask  Abms 

Madbu),  October  29. — Morocco  Is  pressing 
Western  countries  for  arms,  a  Spanish  source 
said  today. 

The  Informant  said  the  United  States. 
Prance,  and  Si>aln  were  "cooperating  close- 
ly" to  prevent  flow  of  military  materials 
Into  North  Africa  that  would  aggravate  the 
clash  between  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  cre- 
ate a  potentially  dangerous  international 
problem. 

Prance's  full  collaboration  with  other 
Western  governments  In  efforts  to  contain 
the  conflict  was  underlined.  The  Impcvtant 
role  of  SfMkln.  closest  geographically  to  North 
Africa  of  all  Western  nations,  also  was  em- 
phasized. 

Informed  Spaniards  voiced  concern  about 
what  they  called  substantial  military  assist- 
ance to  Algeria  by  Cuba  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  This  aid.  they  said.  Includes  weap- 
ons and  other  material  manufactxired  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Spanish  newspapers  said  Algeria  had  re- 
ceived Soviet-made  tanks  and  Jet  fighters 
in  the  last  few  days.  The  press  declared  the 
Algerian  armed  forces  lacked  trained  per- 
sonnel and  expressed  suspicion  that  the 
material  had  been  accompanied  by  Soviet 
"instructors,"  if  not  by  Soviet  crews. 

In  view  of  foreign  military  assistance  to 
Algeria,  It  was  said  here.  Morocco  Is  ask- 
ing Spain  and  other   Western  nations   for 


"every  kind  of  arms."  Morocco  will  want 
to  Increase  her  preparedness  regardless  of 
the  meeting  in  Mali  on  the  Algerian-Moroc- 
can oonfilct.  It  was  suggested  here. 

Officials  said  that  conversations  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  on  their  territorial  dis- 
pute in  North  Africa  were  continuing. 

Repercussions  in  Europe  of  the  North  Af- 
rican conflict  are  expected  to  be  a  topic 
when  William  R.  Tyler.  U.S.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  European  Affairs,  visits  here 
over  the  weekend.  He  will  talk  with  the 
Porelgn  Minister.  Fernando  Maria  Caetella 
y  Malz. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  20. 

1963] 

Cuban  Asms  Sent  to  Algesia 

Washington.  October  29. — The  adminis- 
tration has  evidence  that  two  shiploads  of 
military  equipment  originating  in  Cuba  were 
sent  to  Algeria  in  the  wake  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  border  war  with  Morocco. 

Havana  has  also  announced  It  plans  to 
make  technicians  and  doctors  available  to 
the  "fraternal  Socialist  republic"  of  President 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella. 

For  international  and  domestic  reasons 
the  State  Department  has  been  described  as 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  publicly  Cuba's 
intervention  In  the  North  African  dispute. 

The  Department  especially  wants  to  keep 
any  new  irritants  from  Interfering  with 
cease-fire  negotiations  that  began  today  In 
Mall. 

There  is  also  some  concern  that  public 
recognition  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  action 
may  revive  Republican  demands  for  a  naval 
blockade  against  Cuba. 

ADDED  STBAIN  FEABED 

Finally,  officials  fear  that  congressional 
debate  on  the  matter  could  add  new  strains 
to  the  relations  between  Washington  and 
Algiers.  They  believe,  for  example,  that 
some  legislators  may  ask  sanctions  against 
the  Ben  Bella  regime  becaxise  of  Its  close 
ties  to  Cuba. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  he  would  take 
stem  action  against  any  Cuban  attempt  to 
export  arms  to  other  parts  of  Latin  America. 
But  administration  soxirces  acknowledge 
that  no  policy  had  been  formulated  toward 
any  extracontinental  ventures  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

The  administration  asserts  It  has  estab- 
lished beyond  any  doubt  that  two  freight- 
ers from  Cuba  arrived  In  Algeria  last  week- 
end with  substantial  military  equipment,  in- 
cluding light  tanks  and  Jeeps.  Most  of  the 
equipment  was  believed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Officials  said  the  Algerians  confirmed  the 
vessels'  arrival,  but  declared  they  were  loftded 
with  sugar. 

Exhibit  6 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Oct.  29,  1963] 

MoBOCCANs  Claim  New  Sahaba  Gain  on  Eve 
OF  Pablet 

Morocco  said  yesterday  Its  troops  have 
moved  Into  the  Algerian-held  Sahara  to  with- 
in 8  miles  of  the  large  Tlndouf  Oasis,  where 
Algeria  has  an  army  garrison  and  the  French 
have  an  air  base. 

Tlndouf  is  outside  the  area  of  fighting  to 
date  and  Is  about  270  miles  southeast  of  Mar- 
rakech.  Morocco.  It  is  near  the  world's  larg- 
est iron  ore  deposits  and  near  Mauritania 
and  Spanish  West  Africa,  both  of  which  put 
their  troops  on  alert. 

It  was  felt  that  Moroccan  King  Hassan  II 
ordered  the  thrust  to  strengthen  his  hand  In 
peace  tal^  with  Algerian  President  Ahmend 
Ben  Bella  in  Mall  today. 

Ben  Bella,  who  had  planned  to  leave  for 
Mall  yesterday,  delayed  his  departure  to  get 
firsthand  reports  on  the  border  clash  with 
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Morocco.  Also  at  the  meeting  will  be  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie  of  Sthlopla  and  Presi- 
dent Modibo  Keita  of  MaU.  Ben  Bella  said 
be  viewed  the  conference  "very  optimisti- 
cally." 

He  said  he  hoped  It  "would  succeed  in 
showing  that  we  were  not  to  blame  for  this 
regrettable  oonfllct." 

Ben  Bella  also  said  his  government's  con- 
flict with  Algeria's  Kabylia  rebels  had  been 
"resolved."    He  did  not  elaborate. 

In  New  York.  M'Hammed  Yazld.  Ben  Bella's 
special  envoy  to  the  United  Nations,  said 
yesterday  that  Morocco  Is  creating  a  build- 
up for  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  border  fight- 
ing. Yazld  was  replying  to  a  Moroccan 
charge  that  Soviet  weapons  had  arrived  In 
Algeria. 

Diplomatic  sourcee  in  Algiers  said  they  had 
found  no  sxipport  for  the  Moroccan  charge. 
But  newspapers  reported  the  arrival  of  two 
ships  bringing  cargoes  of  sugar  from  Russia 
and  Cuba. 

In  a  radio  speech  yesterday  King  Hassan 
warned  that  the  crisis  Is  dangerous  and  said, 
"We  are  persuaded  that  direct  talks  are  the 
beet  method  of  settling  the  litigation  and 
liquidating  the  problem." 

He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  Moroc- 
cans Intend  to  press  their  claims  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sahara  which  they  say  was 
artificially  attached  to  Algeria  by  Prance. 

He  called  on  the  Algerians  to  avoid  seeking 
an  ideological  conflict  that  could  "plunge 
peaceful  North  Africa  Into  the  abyss  of  con- 
vulsions and  instability." 

U.S.  Ambassador  John  Ferguson  was  among 
those  received  by  the  King  in  his  Marrakech 
winter  palace.  The  American  diplomat  ex- 
pressed the  U.S.  Government's  hope  that  a 
cease-fire  will  be  speedily  Imposed. 

Morocco  has  long  claimed  the  llndouf 
area  as  Its  territory,  saying  it  was  attached 
to  Algeria  by  France  when  both  Morocco  and 
Algeria  were  under  French  domination. 

Morocco  Information  Minister  Abdel  Hadl 
Boutaleb  said  his  coiintry  did  not  Intend  to 
seize  l^lndouf  by  arms  but  "through  nego- 
tiations." 

At  the  same  time,  Boutaleb  said  fighting 
flared  up  around  another  Sahara  outpost 
identified  as  Oum-Sl-Achar,  presumably 
somewhere  near  Tlndo^^f. 

At  the  Bamako.  Mall,  conference  today, 
Hassan  and  Ben  Bella  will  be  urged  to  agree 
to  an  Immediate  cease-fire  followed  by  a 
period  of  negotiation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Oct.  29, 

1963] 

Yemen  Troop  PuLLOtrr  Rejected  by  Nasseb 

(By  Patrick  Seale) 

BsaxTT,  Lebanon.  October  28. — Egyptian 
President  Nasser  has  rejected  as  hazardous 
and  unworkable  any  rapid  disengagement  ot 
his  forces  supporting  the  republican  regime 
in  Yemen. 

This  new  attitude  has  become  clear  over 
the  past  6  weeks.  It  Is  reflected  In  recent 
speeches  and  stems  from  a  reappraisal  of  his 
Yenjen  policy  after  Yemeni  President  Ab- 
dullah Sallal  returned  to  Sanaa  In  August 
after  receiving  medical  treatment  in  Cairo. 

It  Is  now  highly  probable  that  the  U.N. 
observer  corps  whose  mandate  expires  on 
Novermber  4.  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  report  the  failure  of  Its  4-month  mission. 
Its  task  was  to  otwerve  the  implementation 
of  a  disengagement  agreement  reached  this 
summer  by  Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  supporting  the 
Yemeni  royalist  faction  in  Its  bid  to  regain 
power. 

(The  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  reports 
that  UJ*.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  will 
announce  Tuesday  a  1 -month  extension  of 
the  mission's  stay.  Thant  will  point  out, 
the  service  says,  that  Xgirpt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
have  agreed  to  share  the  costs  of  the 
extension.) 


Addressing  Kgyptlan  troojis  on  their  return 
on  October  22,  Nasser  revealed  tbat  hait  the 
12,000  troops  BO  far  repatriated  had  been 
replaced  by  others. 

"We  maintain  a  force  in  Yemen  capable 
of  imposing  peace,"  he  declared.  Egyptian 
forces  there  still   number  over  20,000  men. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Nasser  genuinely 
Intended  to  keep  his  word  when  he  signed 
the  disengagement  agreement  negotiated 
this  summer  by  President  Kennedy's  special 
envoy,  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Egypt's  economy  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  strain.  Many  of  his  advisers  made  no 
secret  of  their  view  that  the  war  was  not  In 
Egypt's  national  Interest. 

'There  were  powerful  pressures  on  him  to 
cut  his  losses  and  pull  out — provided  that  a 
face-saving  {xjlltical  formula  could  be  found. 
It  was  In  this  spirit  that  he  agreed  to  p£.y 
half  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  force. 

Persistent  minors  then  arose  that  a  com- 
promise settlement  might  be  reached  in 
which  both  Sallal  and  the  ousted  Yemeni 
ruler.  Imam  Badr  might  agree  to  give  way 
to  a  new  president  chosen  by  tribal  consent 
under  U.N.  or  Arab  League  auspices. 

But  these  speculations  have  foundered  on 
the  simple  truth  that  an  Egyptian  with- 
drawal— under  whatever  political  settle- 
ment— is  almost  bound  to  be  followed  by  the 
emergence  of  a  regime  hostile  to  Egypt. 

After  the  Bgyptian  sacrifices  of  the  past 
year.  Nasser  could  not  tolerate  such  an  out- 
come. Indeed,  he  ts  thought  to  fear  not  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy — now  highly 
improbable — but  a  possible  takeover  by  a 
group  of  young  Yemeni  "Intellectxials"  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  S3rrlan  and  Iraqul 
Baath  Party,  with  whom  Nasrer  Is  now  locked 
In  mortal  combat. 

This  Is  the  background  of  Nasser's  deci- 
sion— arrived  at  reluctantly  and  In  the  face 
of  grave  American  disapproval — to  continue 
to  maintain  an  army  in  Yemen. 

In  Justifying  his  decision  to  remain  in 
Yemen,  Nasser  Is  believed  to  have  reminded 
his  advisers  of  the  original  strategic  reasons 
for  his  Intervention  there. 

These  were  to  make  a  bid  to  bring  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Its  rich  oilfields  under  his  con- 
trol. 

The  potential  long-term  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  by  the  Baath  Party — now  Nasser's 
principal  Arab  rival — makes  It  all  the  more 
essential  for  him  to  hold  on  to  acquired  po- 
sitions of  strength,  even  if  this  means  an 
indefinite  commitment  In  Yemeri. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Oct. 

29,  1963] 

Lebanese  Pouce  Stoned  bt  2,000 

Beirut,  Lebanon.  October  38. — About  2,000 
prO-Nasser  demonstrators  stoned  police  to- 
day in  a  protest  against  recent  Syrian  Inc\ir- 
slons  into  Lebanon. 

At  least  1  person  was  Injured  and  30  per- 
sons were  arrested  before  the  demonstrators 
were  dispersed.  The  demonstration  lasted  1 
hour,  occurring  mnlnly  In  Beirut's  Moslem 
quarter. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by  the 
pro-Nasserite  Arab  Nationalist  Movement, 
which  Is  opposed  to  the  Baatbist  Party  re- 
gimes in  Syria  and  Iraq. 


Exhibit  7 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Oct.  30.  1963] 

FAILXTBE  IK  YBMBN VH.  To  PlTLL  OUT  PORCE 

(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 
United    Nations. — United    Nations    Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  admitted  failure  of 
UJf.  efforts  to  resolve  the  year-old  civil  war 
in  Yemen. 

In  a  brief  report  expected  to  be  submitted 
today,  Mr.  Thant  will  inform  the  Sectuity 
Council  that  the  300-man  observation  mis- 
sion sent  to  the  troubled  nation  4  months 
•CO  will  be  withdrawn  November  4. 


Without  directly  pinning  the  blame  for  the 
failure  on  any  one,  Mr.  Thant's  report  clearly 
gives  the  impression  that  Eg3rpt'B  unwilling- 
ness to  withdraw  Its  troops  from  Yemen  was 
the  major  cause  of  the  UJ*.  unit's  lack  of 
success. 

Saudi  Arabia,  the  other  outside  nation 
involved  In  the  dispute,  has  removed  Its  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  area,  the  report  states, 
but  the  Saudi  Government  is  unwilling  to 
continue  Its  financial  support  for  the  UJJ. 
mission  unless  Egjrpt  agrees  to  a  time  sched- 
ule for  removal  of  its  troops. 

Such  an  Egsrptian  decision  Is  unlikely,  be- 
cavLse  President  Nasser  feels  a  complete  pull- 
out  would  leave  the  way  clear  for  deposed 
royalist  forces  to  topple  the  republican  re- 
gime of  Gen.  Abdullah  Al-Sallal. 

There  were  reports  at  the  U.N.  yesterday 
that  Saudi  Arabia  might  reconsider  and  pro- 
vide financial  asslstanoe  for  the  UJ^.  mi—inn 
to  continue  for  another  month. 

But  in  any  event,  Mr.  Thant  is  openly 
pessimistic  about  the  mission's  future. 

The  Secretary  General  says  in  the  report 
that  the  U.N.  group's  "mandate"  in  the  situ- 
ation Is  "so  limited  and  restrictive  as  to  make 
It  virtually  Impossible  •  •  •  to  play  a  really 
helpful  and  constructive  role." 

Mr.  Iliant  states  that  in  his  opinion  the 
entire  Yemen  crisis  "Is  political  and  will  re- 
quire a  political  solution."  Thus,  although 
he  suggests  a  symbolic  continuation  of  the 
UJT.  force  through  the  establishment  of  a 
"civilian  presence"  In  the  area,  he  sees  "little 
prospect"  for  a  meaningful  UJ*.  mission. 

A  WAB   mired  in   POLITICS 

Mr.  Thant's  report  apparently  marks  the 
end  of  an  effort  to  obtain  peace  in  Yemen 
that  began  last  March,  when  a  special  Amer- 
ican negotiator,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  was  sent 
to  the  scene  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  the  tangled  crisis. 

After  talking  with  all  parties,  Mr.  Bunker 
arrived  at  a  disengagement  plan,  that  called 
for  withdrawal  of  Egyptian  troops,  which 
were  bolstering  the  new  republican  regime, 
and  an  end  to  Saudi  Arabian  aid  to  depKised 
royalists  fighting  to  return  to  power. 

Under  the  Bunker  plan,  a  small  UJf.  mis- 
sion was  to  supervise  the  disengagement. 
This  force  was  sent  to  Yemen  tor  a  2-mo(ith 
period  in  early  July,  and  then  ordered  to 
stay  for  2  more  months  in  early  September. 
Egypt  and  Arabia  agreed  to  share  the  cost  of 
the  mission. 

But  even  before  the  UK.  torce  began  its 
work,  it  was  evident  there  was  little  hope  of 
success.  Egyptian  President  Nasser  ap- 
peared determined  to  maintain  a  strong 
force — at  one  time  believed  to  be  dose  to 
30,000  men — In  Yemen  until  the  royalist 
threat  was  ended. 

The  royalists,  backed  by  Saudi  arms,  began 
guerrilla  warfare  after  Imam  Mohammed  al- 
Badr  was  toppled  by  a  military  coup  led  by 
President  Al-Sallal  on  September  27.  1962. 
The  new  regime  has  been  unable  to  wipe  out 
the  royalists. 

Mr.  Thant's  report  notes  that  "fighting  ap- 
pears to  have  died  down  in  recent  weeks," 
but  it  also  observes  that  there  has  been  "no 
withdrawal  from  field  activities  by  Egyptian 
forces." 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  finds  "no 
signs  of  Saudi  Arabian  military  assistance" 
In  areas  visited  by  the  UlT.  team. 

The  report  does  not  spell  out  the  total 
number  of  Egyptian  troops  In  the  area,  but 
it  does  say  that  between  July  4  and  October 
22,  12.000  officers  and  men  had  left  Yemen, 
of  which  half  had  been  replaced  by  fresh 
troops.  According  to  Egyptian  sources,  an- 
other 5.000  troops  will  leave  by  the  end  of 
December. 

The  Egyptian  position,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port. Is  that  "Whatever  may  t>e  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  assistance  to  the 
royalists,  the  armaments  and  supplies  previ- 
ously sent  or  that  would  be  available  to  them 
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■ubsequant  to  KgyptUn  wtthdrftw*!.  permit 
and  •ncourage  them  to  continue  operating 
In  Temen.** 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  wlU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  speech.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  more  in  the  Senate  did  not 
hear  it,  but  it  is  for  them  to  decide  what 
their  senatorial  responsibilities  are. 

I  am  satisfied  that  information  about 
the  Senator's  speech  will  seep  through 
the  country;  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
once  the  American  people  come  to  under- 
stand it.  Senators  who  did  not  hear  the 
speech  will  come  to  realize  that  the 
American  p>eople  generally  agree  with  the 
principle  of  the  speech  and  agree  that 
this  Oovemment.  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  ought  to  return  to  the  principles 
that  it  professes. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  take  up 
the  various  amendments  the  Senator  has 
proposed,  including  this  amendment.  I 
hope,  before  the  debate  is  over,  there  can 
be  at  least  some  tentative  agreement 
among  many  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  to  give  some 
consideration  to  a  schedule  of  priority 
in  the  consideration  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  my  present  reconunendatlon  to 
the  group,  when  it  meets — and  because 
I  shall  be  using  the  fioor  for  a  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  I  am 
telling  this  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
now  so  he  can  relate  it  to  our  cocon- 
ferees — that  probably  we  had  better  give 
consideration  to  the  calling  up  first  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee,  with  instructions.  I  realize 
that  there  are  some  Senators  who  feel 
that  we  ought  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  prefer  that 
course  to  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to 
recommit.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  woiild  prefer  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted,  for  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
bill  since  it  was  taken  from  the  calendar, 
both  within  the  Senate  and  outside  the 
Senate,  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  It  may  very  well  be  that  a  re- 
commitment of  the  bill  would  give  the 
time  necessary  for  an  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. Both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know 
that  deep  differences  of  opinion  exist 
with  regard  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

We  su-e  all  seeking  a  common  objec- 
tive. We  have  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  the  bill,  but  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  have  a  common  objective,  and 
that  is  to  do  what  they  think  will  be 
best  for  the  national  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the  day 

before  yesterday,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  are  just  as  dedicated,  sincere,  patri- 
otic, and  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  coimtry  as  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  with  such 
a  wide  chasm  between  us,  the  opportu- 
nity ought  to  be  provided  for  trying  to 
build  some  bridges  across  it.    I  believe 


they  can  be  buUt.  I  believe  they  can 
be  built  better  within  the  confines  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room, 
in  executive  session,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  executive  ofDcers 
who  are  spokesmen  for  the  President 
conferring  with  us.  than  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  shall  abide  by  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  group  that  will  be  conferring  later 
this  afternoon.  However,  my  present 
recommendation  Is  that  we  first  proceed 
to  consider,  so  far  as  our  side  is  con- 
cerned, calling  up  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  instructions. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  amendment  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRtreN- 
ING]  is  the  principal  spwnsor.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  amendment  would  be. 
as  he  so  eloquently  has  stated,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  our  resources  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program  so  that  other  countries 
could  use  their  own  resources  for  ag- 
gressive purposes,  and  thus  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  our  aid. 

This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill — and 
this  goes  back  many  years,  to  the  time 
when  this  matter  first  came  up  in  the 
other  body,  beginning  in  1947,  with  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program — can  be 
Just  as  hard-headed  as  those  who  are 
against  it.  One  of  the  hard-headed  as- 
sumptions is  that  the  right  hand  should 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  That 
is  exactly  the  situation  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  make  sure  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  events 
within  the  past  few  days,  almost  up  to 
this  morning,  bear  out  the  objective  of 
the  amendment  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  the  sponsor,  with  myself 
and  others  of  similar  views. 

We  call  attention  to  the  Yemen  situa- 
tion, which  is  now  breaking  down,  with 
the  United  Nations  pulling  out  its  peace 
mission,  and  placing  the  blame  for  its 
failure  on  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It 
is  clearly  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  frustrated  by  the  very 
man.  President  Nasser,  who  is  propped 
up  by  our  aid  so  that  he  may  utilize  his 
own  resources  to  send  large  bodies  of 
Egyptian  troops  into  the  Yemen. 

There  is  a  similar  threat  with  regard 
to  Algeria,  the  struggle  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  in  which  President  Nasser 
is  providing  military  aid  to  Algeria.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  amendment  may  get 
in  the  way  of  our  situation  with  regard 
to  India  and  Pakistan,  and  perhaps  with 
Indonesia  also.  That  Is  the  difficulty 
which  we  face.  If  we  do  not  adopt  a 
basic  principle,  no  one  will  know  where 
we  stand,  no  one  will  know  how  our  aid 
will  be  used,  and  no  one  will  be  put  to 
any  sacrifice  if  the  aid  is  misused.  That 
is  the  important  point  Involved  in  this 
debate. 

I  believe  that  events  have  borne  out 
the  insistence  that  this  matter  must  be 
dealt  with  frontally  in  the  way  that  the 
amendment  suggests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
report  to  the  Washington  Post.  October 
30;  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Syria-Iraq 
Union."  in  the  New  York  Times,  October 
30;  and  excerpts  from  a  radio  broadcast 


by  Radio  Rabat.  Morocco,  October  23,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks  in  support 
of  the  Qruening-Javlts  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Pott,  Oct.  30. 
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Thant  Aokits  n.N.  Peacx  Mosion  FAnjto  in 

Tu«N — U.A.R.  Blamxo 

(By  Pariua  S.  Jtaabvala) 

UNtTKD  Nations.  October  29. — Secretary 
General  U  Thant  today  admitted  failure  of 
n.N.  efforts  to  resolve  the  year-old  ctvll  war 
In  Yemen. 

In  a  lucid  and  brief  report.  Thant  told  the 
Security  Council  that  the  aoo-man  U.N.  ob- 
servation mission  In  Yemen  would  be  with- 
drawn by  November  4.  He  added  that  "It  U 
my  intention  to  maintain  a  clvUlan  U.N. 
presence.  In  the  area,  given,  of  course,  the 
necessary  agreement  of  the  parties  directly 
concerned." 

Thant  clearly  conveyed  the  impression  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  mission. 

On  September  27.  1962,  Yemeni  Republican 
forces  under  the  conunand  of  Abdullah  Sallal 
overthrew  Iman  (King)  Badr  and  Installed 
Sallal  as  head  of  a  republican  regime.  The 
deposed  Iman  and  a  band  of  royalists  fled  to 
the  neighboring  hills  from  where  they  are 
continuing  guerrilla  warfare. 

UAJl.  President  Nasser  has  sent  28,000 
troops  and  a  large  number  of  Soviet-made 
aircraft  to  help  fight  off  the  rebels.  King 
Badr,  in  turn,  has  received  aid  from  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Last  March,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  obtained  an  agreement  from 
the  U.A11.  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  a  disengage- 
ment plan,  under  which  UAJl.  forces  would 
leave  Yemen  and  the  Saudi  Arabians  would 
cease  their  aid  to  King  Badr. 

This  plan  went  Into  effect  July  4.  under 
the  supervision  of  a  U.N.  observation  mission. 
It  was  to  be  completed  within  2  months. 

On  September  4,  however,  Thant  ref>orted 
to  the  Security  Council  that  "It  cannot  be 
said  at  this  stage  that  encouraging  progress 
has  been  made  toward  an  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  the  disengagement  agree- 
ment." 

He  asked  for  and  received  permission  to 
continue  the  mission  until  November  4. 

Thant  reported  today  that  while  the  "fight- 
ing appears  to  have  died  down  In  recent 
weeks,"  there  has  been  "no  withdrawal  from 
field  activities  of  U.A.R.  forces"  In  two  key 
areas  of  Yemen. 

As  for  stoppage  of  Saudi  Arabian  aid  to  the 
royalists,  the  observation  mission  said  that 
"no  military  vehicles  or  material  have  been 
seen  nor  military  equipment  or  stores  found 
In  cargoes  checked  by  U.N.  observers."  The 
report  added  that  "there  were  no  signs  of 
Saudi  Arabian  military  assistance  or  heavy 
weapons  In  royalist  areas  visited  by  the  ob- 
servers." 

Thant  concluded  "that  in  the  period  un- 
der review  no  military  assistance  of  signifi- 
cance has  been  provided  to  the  royalists  from 
Saudi  Arabia." 

Dtiring  conversations  with  representatives 
at  the  U.N.  of  the  parties  concerned.  Thant 
stressed  his  "dissatisfaction  with  the  man- 
date of  the  U.N.  Yemen  observation  mission 
as  now  defined." 

"That  mandate,"  he  said,  "Is  so  limiting 
and  restrictive  as  to  make  It  virtually  impos- 
sible for  the  mission  to  play  a  really  helpfxil 
and  constructive  role." 

Thant  concluded  that  "I  frankly  see  little 
prospect  that  the  disengagement  agreement 
could  be  so  amended  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency." 

The  Secretary  Oeneral  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Yemen  problem  "Is  primarily  politi- 
cal and  wUl  require  a  political  solution." 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times.  Oct.  80. 

1063] 

Ths  Srau-IaAQ  UiaoN 

Another  ambitious  attempt  to  unite  the 
whole  Arab  nation  has  now  been  laimched 
by  the  Governments  of  Syria  smd  Iraq,  both 
dominated  by  the  socialist  Baath  Party. 
They  have  agreed  to  Join  In  a  federal  Arab 
Democratic  People's  Republic,  organized 
along  socialist,  democratic,  and  parliamen- 
tary lines  as  the  nuQleus  of  a  wider  union 
open  to  all  Arab  States  accepting  the  same 
principles.  A  military  union  between  them 
is  already  engaged  In  Joint  action  against 
the  Kurds  and  Is  to  be  followed,  theoreti- 
cally, by  an  economic,  a  cultural  and  finally 
a  political  union. 

The  new  state  Is  being  formed  in  op[K>el- 
tlon  to  President  Nasser,  who  espouses  the 
same  Ideal  of  Arab  unification  but  on  terms 
which  resulted  In  the  breakup  of  the  previ- 
ous union  between  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Egypt. 
Both  movements  seek  to  overthrow  the  re- 
maining Arab  monarchies  of  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Libya,  and  Morocco  as  well  as  the 
sheikdoms  and  siiltanates  on  the  Arabian 
Sea.  But  whereas  Nasser  (and  Ben  Bella) 
resort  to  direct  action,  the  Baathlsts  are 
relying  mainly  on  an  Arab  spiritual  renais- 
sance. Their  weakness  Is  that  they  consist 
primarily  of  only  a  few  thousand  intel- 
lectuals without  any  outstanding  leaders  or 
a  mass  f  oDowing. 

[Prom  the  Rabat,  Morocco.  Domestic  Serv- 
ice In  Arabic.  Oct.  23.  1963] 
Nassxb  Using  Bkn  Bklla  To  Control 
Maohrxb 

A  series  of  related  events  and  facts  are 
becoming  evident,  giving  a  picture  of  a  pre- 
meditated plot  against  our  country,  people, 
and  regime.  The  facts  point  to  one  thing: 
That  the  Intention  of  aggression  and  prov- 
ocation against  us  exists  secretly  In  Cairo, 
Algeria,  and  here  in  Morocco,  where  some 
people  blinded  by  malice,  placed  themselves 
at  the  service  of  the  plotters. 

We  still  remember  the  dispute  between 
Tunisia  and  the  UJk.R.,  which  showed  and 
confirmed  to  \is  the  Insatiable  desire  of  Cairo 
to  open  a  new  front  for  misleading  opinion, 
for  lies  and  a  biased  campaign  against  our 
Arab  Maghreb  after  the  blows  and  defeat 
suffered  by  Cairo  policy  In  the  Arab  East. 
Today  a  golden  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  the  Cairo  politicians  In  the  Arab  Maghreb 
by  Ben  Bella  and  bis  regime. 

They  are  using  Ben  Bella  to  dig  their  poi- 
sonous claws  In  our  land  and  people.  They 
are  sending  their  experts  on  civil  and  mili- 
tary Intelligence,  on  waging  lies  and  fabrica- 
tions, on  distortion  of  facts  and  mLsleadlng 
the  public  to  control  all  the  official  organs 
In  Algeria  so  that  they  can  poison  the  atmos- 
phere of  OMX  Arab  Maghreb  and  hatch  plots. 

The  fact  Is  that  Ben  Bella  needs  support. 
He  found  this  In  Nasser,  who  in  turn  needs 
agents  such  as  Ben  Bella  and  his  group  to 
use  them  In  trying  his  luck  this  time  In  the 
Arab  Maghreb.  The  two  allies  found  our 
country  a  target  for  their  experiments:  Ben 
Bella  wants  a  way  out  from  his  political  crisis 
at  the  expense  of  a  dispute  to  distract  pub- 
lic opinion  Inside  his  country,  while  Nasser 
wants  to  establish  himself  in  this  region. 
As  is  Cairo's  practice,  the  plot  is  proceeding 
parallel  with  an  extensive  propaganda  cam- 
paign and  falsifications. 

Nasser  Is  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  Maghreb.  The  defeat 
which  awaits  Nasser's  experiment  wUl  be 
more  violent  and  harsher  than  the  defeat 
or  defeats  which  overtook  his  attempts  In 
the  Arab  East.  Indeed,  It  is  strange  and  ab- 
surd that  the  information  media  accuse  our 
country  of  denying  freedom  and  democracy 
to  the  people  and  filling  prisons  with  free 
people,  while  we,  the  world,  and  Nasser  him- 
self know  that  freedom  is  the  only  thing 
missing  in  the  U.AJi.,  and  that  democracy 


is  the  only  thing  which  Egypt  has  not  known 
under  Nasser.  We  know  that  only  a  few  stepe 
from  Cairo  the  desert  contains  dozens  of 
fearful  detention  camps  and  prisons  full  of 
the  free  men  of  Egypt,  Its  InteUectxials,  and 
Its  conscious  elite.  We  tell  Nasser  that  his 
utterly  unsuccessful  experiment  of  plots, 
espionage,  Intelligence,  and  terrorism  which 
have  t>een  carried  out  by  Egyptian  agents  In 
Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Leba- 
non wUl  meet  with  failure  in  our  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments.  I  believe  our  amendment  is 
the  most  important  amendment  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  I,  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  would  like  to  have 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  There  are  many  pro- 
visions in  it  that  require  amendment  in 
order  to  make  it  an  effective,  useful,  and 
serviceable  foreigrn  aid  bill.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  many  loopholes  in  it 
and  many  opportunities  to  squander 
money  and  to  misuse  it  which  must  be 
corrected  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  we  can  support. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  desperately  looking  for  ways 
to  cut  Federal  spending  so  as  to  make 
ends  meet  and  possibly  reduce  taxes,  the 
item  of  exp>enditure  called  foreign  aid 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Here  is  an 
obvious  place  to  start  saving  money  and 
show  concern  for  our  overburdened  tax- 
payers. 

A  cut  in  taxes  is  long  overdue,  but  this 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  spend- 
ing. If  we  are  in  earnest  about  cutting 
down  on  Government  spending,  then  we 
can  cut  foreign  aid.  In  my  opinion,  we 
should  reduce  the  foreign  aid  program 
by  at  least  20  percent  this  year,  and  re- 
duce it  each  succeeding  year  until  we  are 
rid  of  this  monstrous  waste. 

We  have  handed  out  some  $100  billion 
on  foreign  aid  since  1946 — and  much  of 
this  has  been  wasted.  At  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  I  am  going  to  list  illus- 
trations of  this  waste. 

I  am  also  going  to  list  the  coimtries 
which  have  received  the  lion's  share  of 
our  foreign  aid  money,  indicating  in  each 
case  what  our  money  has  bought. 

One  out  of  every  17  American  tax  dol- 
lars goes  for  foreigrn  aid.  Proponents 
say  that  it  has  promoted  the  cause  of 
freedom  around  the  world.  Evidence 
disputes  this.  In  coiintries  receiving  our 
aid,  desc>ots  rule  by  terror,  the  economy 
is  shattered,  inflation  is  rampant,  and 
Communist-fomented  turbulence  has  put 
freedom  on  the  nin. 

In  pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  cer- 
tain foreign  countries,  are  we  not  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy? 

Is  there  any  Justice  in  taxing  the  in- 
comes of  hard-working  Americans  to 
feather  the  nests  of  people  who  hate 
us — in  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  India,  and 
so  on? 

And  what  about  our  allies  of  Western 
Europe?  Though  now  prosperous,  they 
look  to  us  to  continue  to  carry  most  of 
the  burden  of  their  economy  and  military 
security.  Western  Europe  has  prospered 
with  Marshal  plan  aid  from  us.  but  after 
17  years  and  $41  billion  in  UB.  aid. 
Western  Europe  now  meets  only  a  frac- 
tion of  its  defense  obligation  and.  except 
for  commercial  loans,  its  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  negligible. 


The  original  motives  for  foreign  aid 
were  well  meaning.  But  things  did  not 
work  out  right.  The  United  States 
found  itself  arming  governments  which 
used  the  arms  to  repress  their  people. 
The  United  States  found  itself  arming, 
equipping,  and  financing  policies  and 
regimes  which  are  conta'ary  to  our  own 
basic  convictions.  The  United  States 
found  itself  giving  economic  aid  which 
did  not  result  in  economic  growth. 

In  delving  into  expenditures  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  a  congressional 
committee  came  up  with  some  amazing 
items.  Here  are  a  few,  picked  at  ran- 
dom: 

One  thousand  23 -inch  TV  sets  were 
ordered  for  use  in  community  education 
programs  in  vmderdeveloiJed  countries 
overseas  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas 
with  no  electric  power  supply.  Foreign 
aid  funds  were  used  to  buy  suits  for  un- 
dertakers in  Greece.  U.S.  aid  to  Kenya 
was  used  to  buy  extra  wives  for  govern- 
mental officials.  A  stockbreeding  farm 
was  erected  in  Lebanon  with  VS.  aid; 
nine  stalls  were  built  for  each  bull. 

Four  days  after  we  had  signed  an  emer- 
gency loan  agreement  to  provide  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  with  $17  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods,  President  Sukarno 
purchased  three  new  Jet  airliners,  cost- 
ing approximately  the  amount  we  had 
loaned  his  government. 

Senator  Stephen  Young,  Democrat  of 
Ohio,  reported  that  mi  his  flight  to 
Europe,  to  attend  a  UJ^.  conference  on 
science  and  technology  for  underdevel- 
oped nations,  he  had  to  fly  tourist  class 
as  a  U.S.  delegate,  while  representatives 
from  the  tmderdeveloped  nations,  to 
whom  we  were  giving  foreign  aid  money, 
all  flew  first  class.  A  smaller  matter, 
but  indicative. 

The  tax  dollars  of  our  citizens  have 
been  used  to  create  approximately  30 
millionaires  in  Laos,  now  controlled  by 
Communists.  Our  tax  dollars  have  been 
used  to  strengthen  race  segregation  in 
Liberia,  where  now  no  one  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  can  hold  office,  and  where 
the  Liberian  President  used  $12  million 
of  foreign  aid  money  to  build  himself  a 
marble  palace.  Our  tax  dollars  have 
been  used  to  provide  Ethiopian  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  with  a  $2  million  yacht. 

Fantastic  is  the  history  of  our  foreign 
aid  blunders  in  India,  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia. Burma.  Cambodia.  Ceylon.  Brazil. 
Egypt.  Algeria.  Indonesia. 

Do  we  think  we  are  buying  good  will 
with  foreign  aid  dollars?  President 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  one  of  the  recipients 
of  our  generous  handouts,  bitterly  as- 
sailed the  United  States  in  a  long  speech 
before  the  heads  of  30  African  nations 
meeting  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

President  Goulart,  of  Brazil,  to  whom 
the  United  States  has  given  many  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid. 
a  few  weeks  ago  angrily  demanded  a 
personal  apology  from  the  President  for 
some  statement  about  Communist  infil- 
tration. 

When  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
visited  Yugoslavia,  he  and  his  host.  Mar- 
shall Tito,  toured  a  model  $40  million 
plastics  factory.  It  had  been  financed 
with  U.S.  foreign  aid  money.   It  had  been 
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designed  and  constructed  by  U£.  engi- 
neers. It  wms  equipped  with  UJB.  ma- 
chlnoT-  On  the  occasian  of  Khru- 
shchev's visit,  the  plant  was  gaily  deco- 
rated with  Yugoslav  and  Russian  flags, 
Nb  American  flag  was  In  sight,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  U.S.  role  In 
its  establishment.  Pour  American  engi- 
neers for  the  plant,  standing  near  the 
entrance  when  the  two  Communist  lead- 
ers arrived,  were  not  permitted  an  intro- 
duction and  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  plant  with  Yugoslav  technicians  and 
other  employees.  In  reporting  the  grand 
tour  of  the  plant,  no  Yugoslav  news- 
paper even  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
plant  was  built  with  American  money 
and  American  know-how. 

During  Khrushchev's  visit  in  Yugo- 
slavia, the  solidarity  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Russia  repeatedly  was  stressed. 

Yugoslavia  is  the  Communist  country 
to  which  our  Government  has  given 
$3,200  millicxi  of  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
supporting  India  on  a  grand  scale — 
4.000  million  American  tax  dollars  have 
poiu^  into  India  to  save  her  from  com- 
munism. India  will  not  side  with  us  In 
the  cold  war.  claims  to  be  neutral,  but 
virtually  always  sides  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  United  Nations  when  she 
votes. 

President  Kennedy's  Ambassador  to 
India.  Chester  Bowles,  recently  told  the 
people  of  India  how  they  can  defeat  the 
will  of  the  UJ3.  Congress  without  losing 
out  on  foreign  aid  handouts.  In  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  a 
stipulation  had  been  Inserted  to  prevent 
our  aid  dollars  from  being  xised  by  Nehru 
to  build  a  proposed  Government-owned 
steel  plant  in  Bokaro.  India.  Ambassa- 
dor Bowles,  speaking  In  Calcutta,  told 
the  Indian  people  that  they  could  get 
the  Govemmoit-owned  steel  plant  and 
still  get  the  American  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars. Bowles  said  that  the  congressional 
directive  could  be  skirted  by  releasing 
UJB.  aid  fimds  for  smaller  Indian  proj- 
ects that  could  be  financed  by  India's 
foreign  exchange,  which  process  would, 
in  turn,  release  fimds  for  construction 
of  the  Bokaro  plant 

This  will  give  one  sui  idea  of  how  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  going. 

The  basic  concept  of  aid  should  be  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  Some  of 
our  aid  to  other  countries  has  been  ex- 
tended with  no  thought  given  to  the 
principle  that  individuals  and  nations 
should  be  self-reliant.  No  person  and 
no  nation  should  have  its  vital  tasks  of 
growth  and  defense  indefinitely  and  pre- 
ponderantly done  for  it.  There  Is  some- 
thing debilitating  about  too  much  aid,  or 
bUnd  giving  which  does  not  exact  re- 
sponsibility in  return.  And  this  de- 
scribes our  foreign  aid  program. 

Nearly  half  of  all  foreign  aid  money 
goes  for  so-called  military  assistance. 
Whom  £u-e  we  arming  the  recipient  coun- 
tries to  fight?  Each  other?  Are  we  now 
financing  both  sides  in  the  war  between 
Morocco  and  Algeria? 

Why  all  this  lavish  handing  out  of 
money?  Is  it  because  we  think  we  can 
afford  it?  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
sending  money  to  countries  that  are  bet- 


ter off  financially  than  we  are.  The  UB. 
public  debt  is  $24  billion  greater  than  the 
combined  public  debts  of  all  the  nations 
we  are  aiding. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  misgivings  over 
foreign  aid  continue  to  grow  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  throughout  the  country? 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

An  administration  which  has  persisted 
in  an  extravagant  course,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  public's  growing  discon- 
tent with  unnecessary  Government 
spending,  got  its  comc-uppance  when  the 
House  cut  the  foreign  aid  request,  passed 
the  cut-down  measure,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  a  setback  for  administra- 
tion advocates  of  unlimited  spending  and 
a  victory  for  the  economy  forces. 

The  cut  on  the  House  floor,  following 
other  cuts  In  committee,  brought  the 
amount  In  the  authorization  bill  to  $3,502 
million  compared  with  the  $4,945  million 
originally  requested  by  the  President — a 
saving  to  the  American  taxpayers  of 
$1,443  million. 

The  cuts  reflected  growing  discontent 
with  foreign  aid.  Anyone  who  does  not 
recognize  and  respect  the  disillusionment 
of  the  American  people  with  foreign  aid 
is  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

Former  full-fledged  supporters  of  for- 
eign aid  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  this  time  for  the  cut — reflecting  the 
will  of  the  people.  As  a  Member  re- 
marked: 

The  wall  from  home  Is  demand  that  fat 
and  fatheadedness  be  cut  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  House  was  widely  praised  for  Its 
courage — in  the  face  of  pressures  from 
the  liberal  spenders — in  making  sub- 
stantial cuts.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  demonstrate  the  same  brand  of 
courage  and  consideration  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsnxLDl 
some  weeks  ago  headed  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Investigating  Senators  who  ex- 
amined foref-n  aid  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  group  found  that  the  program  was 
much  too  wasteful. 

The  group  found  that  In  Laos  our  out- 
lay of  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  preventing  a  Communist 
takeover  was  a  waste  because  the  people 
of  Laos  refused  to  flght  for  their  own 
country.  The  Mansfield  group  foimd 
many  things  wrong  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Its  report  dealt  In  particu- 
lars, but  It  also  pointed  up  the  root  of 
the  trouble:  we  have  been  give-away 
minded,  and  this  Is  what  has  cost  us  so 
much. 

Following  the  Mansfield  report,  we  had 
the  Clay  report.  To  help  pass  this  year's 
foreign  aid  bill,  the  President  appointed 
a  "citizens  committee"  to  assess  the  aid 
program.  The  10-man  committee. 
headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  presented 
a  tough  report. 

Among  the  noteworthy  observations 
were  there:  The  United  States  Is  trying 
to  do  "to  much  for  too  many";  too  much 
money  is  spent  to  get  military  bases  in 
some  countries,  and  such  aid  should  be 
cut;  military  assistance  to  foreign  na- 
tions "should  be  reduced  progressively"; 


the  burden  of  foreign  aid  "is  falling  un- 
fairly upon  the  United  States."  Western 
Europe  "can  and  should  do  more";  aid 
to  the  iiew  countries  of  Africa  should  be 
sharply  curtailed  and  limited;  economic 
aid  should  be  withheld  from  Indonesia 
unless  it  "puts  It  internal  house  in 
order."  Those  are  a  few  of  the 
recommendations. 

What  was  done  about  these  recom- 
mendations? And  what  was  done  to 
correct  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
pointed  to  by  the  Mansfield  group? 
Nothing.  Have  the  sponsors  of  this 
spending  progrram  come  before  Congress 
and  proved  that  the  foreign  aid  house 
has  been  put  in  order?  No.  The  many 
things  wrong  are  Ignored  completely  or 
glossed  over. 

The  American  people  are  In  no  mood 
to  continue  to  pour  out  their  money  to 
countries  all  over  the  world  through  a 
foreign  aid  program  which.  Indisputably, 
is  badly  executed,  unrealistic,  and  enor- 
mously wasteful,  and  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish Its  intended  objectives. 

I  am  fed  up  with  having  the  taxpayers 
of  Maryland  sweat  and  toil  to  help  pay 
for  wasteful  and  unrealistic  foreign  aid. 
I  favor  a  rapid  retrenchment.  If  20  per- 
cent were  cut  from  foreign  aid  now,  It 
would  not  hurt  anyone  except  a  few 
bureaucrats,  domestic  and  foreign.  Next 
year,  the  program  could  be  cut  further, 
and  so  on.  and  soon  we  could  be  rid  of  a 
costly  program  which,  despite  its  earlier 
promise,  has  failed  miserably. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  speech  he  Is  mak- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  thesis  he  has  developed  Is 
consonant  with  prevailing  American 
public  opinion.  To  me,  it  raises  a  very 
fundamental  issue  of  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative government;  namely.  Con- 
gress denjdng  to  American  public  opinion 
its  wishes  In  regard  to  a  matter  of  basic 
public  policy  such  as  is  Involved  In  the 
foreign  aid  bilL 

It  is  for  each  Senator  to  decide,  first, 
whether  he  believes  the  criticisms  of  the 
bill  are  sound;  and  second,  to  decide.  If 
they  are  sound,  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
him  vote  for  improvements  to  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  he  does  not  take 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no  aid 
at  aU. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Is  that  this  bill  goes  too  far; 
and.  as  he  has  said,  he  thinks  a  cut  of 
at  least  20  percent  In  the  bill  would  be 
reasonable. 

I  beUeve  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  goes  further  Into  the  matter, 
as  the  debate  develops,  probably  he  will 
agree  that  other  changes  should  be  made 
In  the  bill.  In  addition  to  simple  cuts  In 
the  amounts.  Some  policy  changes  will 
have  to  be  Included  In  the  final  draft  of 
the  bUl. 

But  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  raised  his  voice  in  opposition 
to  this  bill ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  note 
of  his  comments  will  be  taken  through- 
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out  his  State,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thcmk  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  not  want  to  cut 
out  all  of  the  foreign  aid  program  at  this 
time;  that  might  be  too  drastic  an  ac- 
tion. But  I  believe  we  should  system- 
atically cut  the  program,  and  we  should 
have  better  supervision  of  the  program 
than  we  are  now  receiving. 

Mr.  President,  advocates  of  unlimited 
spending,  willing  to  close  their  eyes  to 
the  misuse  of  foreign  aid  funds,  cry 
"wolf"  at  every  effort  to  economize. 
The  same  cry  now  Is  being  raised.  The 
cut,  they  say,  threatens  free-world  se- 
curity. I  do  not  believe  it.  The  real 
threat  to  security  is  possible  U.S.  finan- 
cial chaos  which  could  be  brought  about 
by  Irresponsible,  red  ink  spending. 

I  hope  the  Senate  holds  firm  on  sub- 
stantial foreign  aid  cuts — both  to  save 
the  money,  to  give  our  taxpayers  a 
"break,"  and  to  gain  some  attention  to 
pressing  demands  that  the  Government 
get  Its  financial  house  in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  two 
exhibits:  "A,"  a  statement  containing 
illustrations  of  waste  of  foreign  aid  funds 
and  maladministration  of  the  program; 
and  "B,"  a  table  indicating  how  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  fared  in  nations  to 
whom  we  have  given  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BxHiBrr  A 
Wasti  or  FoouiGN  Aid  Funds 

In  delving  Into  expenditures  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee came  up  with  some  amazing  Items. 
Here  are  a  few,  picked  at  random: 

"One  thousand  28-lnch  TV  sets  were  or- 
dered for  use  In  community  education  pro- 
grams In  underdeveloped  countries  overseas 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas  with  no  elec- 
tric power  supply.  •  •  •  Foreign  aid  funds 
were  used  to  buy  suits  for  undertakers  in 
Greece.  •  •  •  U.S.  aid  to  Kenya  was  used 
to  buy  extra  wives  for  Government  officials. 
•  •  •  A  stockbreedlng  farm  was  erected  In 
Lebanon  with  UJ3.  aid;  nine  stalls  were  built 
for  each  bull." 

Poiu"  days  after  we  had  signed  an  emer- 
gency loan  agreement  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia  with  $17  million  worth 
of  goods.  President  Sukarno  purchased  three 
new  Jet  airliners,  costing  approximately  the 
amount  we  had  loaned  his  Government. 

Senator  Stephen  Young  of  Ohio  reported 
that  on  his  flight  to  Europe,  to  attend  a  U.N. 
conference  on  science  and  technology  for 
underdeveloped  nations,  he  had  to  fly  tour- 
ist class  as  a  U.S.  delegate,  while  repre- 
sentatives from  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
to  whom  we  were  giving  foreign  aid  money, 
all  flew  flrst  class.  A  small  matter,  but 
indicative. 

The  tax  dollars  of  our  citizens  have  been 
used  to  create  approximately  30  millionaires 
in  Laos,  now  controlled  by  Communists. 
Our  tax  dollars  have  been  used  to  strengthen 
race  segregation  In  Liberia,  where  now  no 
one  of  the  Caucasian  race  can  hold  office, 
and  where  the  Liberlan  President  used  $12 
million  of  foreign  aid  money  to  build  him- 
self a  marble  palace. 

Our  tax  dollars  have  been  used  to  provide 
Ethiopian  Emperor  Halle  Selassie  with  a  $a 
million  yacht. 


Fantastic  is  the  history  of  our  foreign  aid 
blunders  in  India,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  BrasU,  Egypt,  Al- 
geria, Indonesia. 

Do  we  think  we're  buying  good  wUl  with 
foreign  aid  dollars?  President  Nkrumah,  of 
Ghana,  one  of  the  recipients  of  our  generous 
handouts,  bitterly  assailed  the  United  States 
In  a  long  speech  before  the  heads  of  80  Afri- 
can nations  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

President  Goulart,  of  Brazil,  to  whom  the 
United  States  has  given  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  foreign  aid,  a  few 
weeks  ago  angrily  demanded  a  personal 
apology  from  the  President  for  some  state- 
ment about  Communist  Infiltration. 

When  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  visited 
Yugoslavia,  he  and  his  host.  Marshal  Tito, 
toured  a  model  $40  million  plastics  factory. 
It  had  been  financed  with  U.S.  foreign  aid 
money.  It  had  been  designed  and  con- 
structed by  U.S.  engineers.  It  was  equipped 
with  U.S.  machinery.  On  the  occasion  of 
Khrushchev's  visit,  the  plant  was  gaily 
decorated  with  Yugoslav  and  Russian  flags. 
No  American  flag  was  in  sight,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  United  States 
role  In  Its  establishment.  Four  American 
engineers  for  the  plant,  standing  near  the 
entrance  when  the  two  Communist  leaders 
arrived,  were  not  permitted  an  Introduction 
and  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  plant 
with  Yugoslav  technicians  tmd  other  em- 
ployees. In  reporting  the  grand  toiir  of  the 
plant,   no   Yugoslav    newspaper   even   men- 
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tioned  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  b\iUt  with 
American  money  and  American  know-how. 

During  Khrushchev's  visit  In  Yugoslavia, 
the  solidarity  of  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  re- 
peatedly was  stressed. 

Yugoslavia  Is  the  Comm\inlst  country  to 
which  our  Government  has  given  $3,200  mil- 
lion of  American  taxpayers'  money. 

For  yean  the  United  States  has  been  sup- 
porting India  on  a  grand  scale — 4,000  mUllon 
American  tax  doUars  have  poured  Into 
India — "to  save  her  from  communism."  India 
wUl  not  side  with  us  In  the  cold  war,  claims 
to  be  neutral,  but  virtually  always  sides  with 
the  Communists  in  the  tlnited  Nations. 

President  Kennedy's  Ambassador  to  India, 
Chester  Bowles,  recently  told  the  people  of 
India  how  they  can  defeat  the  wUl  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  without  losing  out  on  foreign 
aid  handouts.  In  the  foreign  aid  blU,  as 
passed  by  the  Ho\ise,  a  stipulation  had  been 
inserted  to  prevent  our  aid  dollars  from 
being  used  by  Nehru  to  build  a  proposed 
Government-owned  steel  plant  In  Bokaro, 
India.  Ambassador  Bowles,  speaking  In  Cal- 
cutta, told  the  Indian  people  that  they  could 
get  the  Government-owned  steel  plant  and 
still  get  the  American  foreign  aid  dollars. 
Bowles  said  that  the  congressional  directive 
could  be  skirted  by  releasing  U.S.  aid  funds 
for  smaller  Indian  projects  that  could  be 
financed  by  India's  foreign  exchange,  which 
process  would.  In  turn,  release  funds  for 
construction  of   the  Bokaro   plant. 

This  wUl  give  one  an  Idea  of  how  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  going. 


Exhibit  B 


Nations  aided  by  us 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Indonesia 

India 

Iran. -. 

Laos 

Poland 

South  Korea... 

South  Vietnam 

Turkey 

Venciuela 

Yugroslavia 


U.S.  aid  since 


$640,000,000 

1,900.000,000 

52,000,000 

100,000.000 

670, 000, 000 

3,900,000,000 

1,300.000.000 
460.000.000 
622.000,000 

^4oo.ooaooo 

2,400.000.000 

3,800,000.000 

274. 000, 000 

2.400,000,000 


Present  situation:  How  the  cause  of  freedom  has  fared 


Under  indirect  military  domination;  suffers  from  inflationary  chaos. 

On  the  brlnit  of  oommunisin. 

Once  enjoyed  Immense  sugar  subsidy;  has  stolen  $1,000,000,000  in  private 

property  of  V.8.  cttliens;  is  a  Red  satellite  of  Soviet  Russia. 
■ft  rithcs  under  a  murderous  tyranny. 

Her  economy  wreclced;  is  an  armed  dictatorship  bent  on  conquest. 
Stands  with  Russia  and  against  us  on  nearly  all  issues;  probably  faces  Red 

Chinese  attack. 
Now  a  monarchy  without  a  parliament. 
Coalition  (tovemment,  almost  certain  to  fall  to  C-ommunlsts. 
Communist,  with  all  freedom  gone. 
Ruled  by  its  third  military  junta;  anU-U.S.  demonstrations  a  common 

occurrence. 
Ruled  by  puppet  dictator;  racked  by  Red  guerrilla  war. 
Politically  unstable;  economically  weaker  than  before  U.S.  aid  began. 
Unstable;  much  destruction  of  American-owned  property;  major  target 

of  Cuban  fifth  column. 
Communist,  with  aJl  freedom  gone. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
I  shall  not  read  to  the  Senate  the  table 
which  is  identified  as  exhibit  B;  but  I  do 
p>oint  out.  for  instance,  that  Argentina, 
which  since  1946  has  received  UJ5.  aid 
in  the  amount  of  $640  million,  Is  under 
indirect  military  domination,  and  suffers 
from  Inflationary  chaos. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


measures,  excerpts  from  the  reports  and 

other  explanatory  items.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
calendar  measiu^es  thus  designated  will 
now  be  called. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  tempwrarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measures  on  the  legis- 
lative calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  571.  Senate  bill  741,  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  following  measures  on 
the  calendar,  in  order.  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
points  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
the    consideration    of    these    calendar 


PROHIBITION  OP  SCHEMES  TO  IN- 
FLUENCE BY  BRIBERY  THE  OUT- 
COME OF  SPORTING  CONTESTS 

The  bill  (S.  741)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
Influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of 
sporting  contests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  11,  United  States  Code  (entlUed 
"Bribery  and  Graft") ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"i  234.  Bribery  of  participants  in   iportlng 
conteata 
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-(»)  Whorr«r  emrtim  Into  •ff»et.  attompta 
to  carry  Into  effeet.  or  coocpIrM  with  any 
other  pawn  to  carry  Into  affact  any  achame 
In  commerce  to  lnll\»noa  hy  bribery  the  ont- 
come  of  any  aportlng  oontcat.  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  purpoee  of  euch  schone  U  to 
influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
conteet.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000. 
or  Imprlaoned  not  more  than  10  yearm,  or 
both. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  ptut  of  Con- 
gresa  to  occupy  the  field  In  which  this  sec- 
tion operates  to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of 
any  State,  territory,  Commonwealth,  or  poa- 
aeaalon  of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of 
any  State,  territory,  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
aeealon  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  ralld  In  the  abeence  of  the  section  shall 
be  declared  InTaHd.  and  no  local  authorities 
shall  be  deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over 
any  offense  over  which  they  would  have 
j\uisdlctlon  in  the  abeence  of  this  aectlon. 

"(c)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "Bcheme  In  commerce* 
means  any  scheme  effectuated  In  whole  or 
In  part  through  the  use  of  any  facility  for 
transportation  or  communication  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce; 

"(2)  The  term  "sporting  contest'  means 
any  contest  In  any  sport,  between  individual 
contestanta  or  teams  of  contestanta  (with- 
out regard  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
status  of  the  contestants  therein) ,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  Is  publicly  announced  be- 
fore Ita  occurrence: 

"(3)  The  tarm  'person'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual and  any  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  other  entity." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11,  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"234.  Bribery  of  partlclpanta  Ln  sporting 
con  testa." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  593) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Fuaposx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 224  to  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  Influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contesta 
throttgh  schemes  which  make  use  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  facilities.  A  pen- 
alty of  Imprlflonment  for  not  more  than 
10  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000,  or 
both,  is  provided  for  those  who  carry  Into 
effect  or  attempt  or  conspire  to  carry  such 
schemes  Into  effect. 

aTATKMKNT 

A  similar  bill,  S.  2182  of  the  87th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  this  committee  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1962,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  September  12,  1962,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill.  S.  2182  of  the  87th  Congress,  as 
Introduced  in  the  Senate,  was  amended  by 
this  committee.  The  present  bill,  S.  741,  as 
Introduced,  is  In  the  form  in  which  S.  2182 
was  amended  by  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

In  its  rep>ort  on  this  legislation  in  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice  pointed 
out  that  State  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  handicapped  either  by  an  absence  of 
adequate  laws  in  this  area  or  by  Jxirlsdic- 
tional  limitations,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  com- 
plete statutory  authority  to  assert  Ito  full 
power.  This  lack  of  Federal  authority  was 
remedied  In  part  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  216,  Public  Law  218,  and  Public  Law 
228  of  the  87th  Congress,  and  the  present 
bill  would  constitute  a  further  step  toward 


•trangthenlng  the  supporting  rote  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  the  assault  on  or- 
ganlaed  crlma  through  the  use  of  its  author- 
ity to  regulate  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Department  ot  Jxistlce  also  pointed 
oirt  that  the  then  newly  enacted  section 
1962  of  tlUe  18  would  apply  to  sporting 
eventa  bribery  effected  through  interstate 
commerce  only  when  the  bribe  occurred  in 
a  State  which  has  laws  proscribing  sporting 
eventa  bribery.  The  existing  law  accordingly 
covers  this  altuatlon  only  partially  and  the 
proposed  leglslaUon  Is  not  limited  by  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  sporting 
event  bribery  occurs  In  a  State  having  laws 
prohiblUng  such  activity. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  it  approved  In  the  87th 
Congress  and  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  meritorious  and  recommends  It  fa- 
vorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
is  a  letter  dated  March  23,  1962,  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  on  the  bill  S.  2182 
of  the  87th  Congress.  The  amendmenta  in 
S.  2182  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  incorporated  in  S.  741. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  blU  (S.  1396)  to  con^t  to  the 
Institution  of  an  original  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  adjudication  of 
the  claim  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  cer- 
tain land  and  property  situated  within 
that  State  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1451)  to  amend  section 
41(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Rejjresentatix>ea  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 41(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  (60  VS.C.  App.  42(a)).  as  added  there- 
to by  section  206  of  the  Act  of  October  22, 
1962  (.76  Stat.  1116),  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  words  "report  to  the  Congress 
concerning",  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "render  Judgment  upon"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  words  "one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  595),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposx 

The  conunlttee  previously,  in  S.  496  of  the 
67th  Congress,  approved  language  giving  the 
Coxirt  of  Claims  Jiirisdlctlon  to  render  final 
Judgment  on  the  Oeneral  Dyestufl  Corp. 
claims,  and  that  language  was  added  as  a 
floor  amendment  to  HJl.  7283  in  the  Senate 
and  thvts  became  a  matter  for  the  conference 
on  that  bill.  In  acting  on  this  Senate 
amendment,  the  conferees  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  8u- 
pnma  Court  (Olidden  Co.f.  Zdanok.  S70  VS. 
630)   relating  to  the  general  jxirisdlctlon  of 


the  XJJR.  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  dictum  re- 
lating to  advisory  opinions  of  the  Court, 
which  appears  in  Mr.  Justice  Clark's  sepa- 
rate concurring  opinion  at  page  887.  H.R 
7283  became  Public  Law  87-846.  8.  1461 
would  amend  the  language  of  section  41(«) 
to  conform  with  the  above  referred  to 
decision. 

STATKMKirr 

The  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  need 
for  this  legislation  were  deacribed  as  foUows 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Honorable 
EvsazTT  MCKIN1.BT  DiaKsxN,  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  Senate  on  May  6,  1963 : 

"Mr.  President,  In  the  last  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  both  House  and  Senate  passed 
bills  dealing  with  some  aspecta  of  our  alien 
property  problem  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  Since  there  were  divergent 
views  on  some  mattera  contained  in  these 
bills  a  final  conference  between  House  and 
Senate  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  87th 
Congress  In  1962.  As  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence a  garbled  language  on  one  item  de- 
veloped which  had  faUed  to  take  Into  ac- 
count a  dictum  in  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  June  26,  1962,  In  the  so-called 
Olldden  case,  which  related  to  the  general 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Th  Senate  version  of  the  bUl  was  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Court  decision  but  the  con- 
ference language  was  something  of  a  mixture 
which  overlooked  it.  One  of  the  resulta  of 
the  Olldden  decision  was  to  place  about  36 
cases  referred  to  the  Co\irt  of  Claims  by  ac- 
tion of  only  one  branch  of  Congress,  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  and  some  effort  has 
already  been  made  to  draft  general  legisla- 
tion BO  that  all  doubta  concerning  congres- 
sional Intent  in  the  35  cases  referred  to  would 
be  resolved. 

"At  the  moment  general  legislation  on  this 
subject  does  not  seem  practicable  and.  In 
addition,  the  case  Involved  In  the  Senate  bill 
is  such  that  it  merita  separate  treatment. 
One  reason  for  this  view  Is  that  in  the  case 
referred  to  it  was  the  only  one  considered 
by  both  branches  of  the  Congress  and  was, 
therefore.  Incorporated  in  a  bill  which  was 
signed  by  the  President.  The  garbled  lan- 
guage does.  In  fact,  defeat  the  real  intent  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  that  intent 
was  to  give  the  UJS.  stockholders  of  the  Oen- 
eral DyestufT  Corp.  a  trial  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  the  basic  merit  of  the  respective 
claims.  The  measure  I  am  introducing, 
therefore,  undertakes  to  restore  the  Senate 
language  and  should  therefore,  be  approved 
by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House." 

The  committee  believes  it  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  confer  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  the  Jurisdiction  to  render 
Judgment  upon  the  Oeneral  Dyestuff  Corp. 
claims  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
committee  recommends  approval  of  the  clari- 
fying amendment  offered  in  S.  1461. 

CHAWCIS  Df   KZXSmVG  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  nile 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In  italics, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman) : 

"TRADINO  WTTH  the  KNEMT  act  <50  U.S.C.  APF. 
43(A)),  AS  AODIO  THEBXTO  BT  SCCTION  20« 
or  THE  ACT  or  OCTOBEB  22,  1902  (IS  STAT. 
illS) 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  statute 
of  limitation,  lapee  of  time,  any  prior  deci- 
sion by  any  covirt  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  compromise,  release  or  assignment  to  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  Jurisdiction  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  [re- 
port to  the  Congress  concernlngl  render 
judgment  upon  the  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  the  proceeds  received  by 
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the  United  States  from  the  tale  ot  the  prop- 
erty vested  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  by  vesting  order 
numbered  33  relating  to  certificate  numbers 
104  to  131,  InclualTe,  125,  136,  138  to  184. 
inclxislve.  and  137  to  139,  inclusive.  Proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  such  claims  may  be  in- 
stituted hereunder  not  later  than  [one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Actl 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section." 


STATUS  OP  CIRCUrr  AND  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES  RETIRED  FROM 
REGULAR  ACmVE  SERVICE 

The  biU  (HR.  2835)  to  clarify  the 
status  of  circuit  and  district  Judges  re- 
tired from  regxilar  active  service  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  596) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asfollows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  this  bill  Is  to  clarify  the 
status  of  circuit  and  dUtrlct  Judges  who 
have  retired  from  regular  active  service.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  antends  the  appropriate 
sections  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  such  Judges. 

STATxacnrr 

House  Report  95  on  HJR.  2836  seta  forth 
the  facta  and  reasons  Justifying  passage  of 
this  legislation.  That  report  is  set  forth 
below. 

"An  identical  blU,  UJt.  6266,  passed  the 
House  in  the  87th  Congress,  amended,  which 
Is  the  form  of  the  present  bill,  H.R.  2835. 

"The  enactment  of  this  legislation  does 
not  entail  any  additional  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

"Under  existing  law.  a  Judge  may  retire 
from  regular  active  status  under  section  371 
(b)  or  372(a),  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  still  continue  to  perform  services  in 
court  when  assigned  far  that  purpoee. 

"Under  such  conditions,  however,  an  Issue 
has  arisen  regarding  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  a  Judge  as  to  (1)  sitting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  appeals  in  banc;  (2)  par- 
ticipating in  the  appointment  of  ofllcers  of 
the  coxirt;  (3)  promulgating  niles  of  the 
court  and  being  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit. 

"In  the  case  of  United  States  of  America  v. 
American-Foreign  Steamship  Corp.,  360  VS. 
685  (1960).  the  Supreme  Court  on  specific 
issue  presented — whether  a  circuit  Judge, 
who  has  retired  after  hearing  the  original 
appeal,  U  eligible  under  section  46(c)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  participate 
In  the  decision  of  a  case  on  rehearing  in 
banc — concluded  that  he  is  not.  The  p\u- 
pose  of  this  bill,  then,  will  be  to  permit 
such  a  Judge  to  sit  on  a  rehearing  in  banc  of 
a  case  where  he  participated  at  the  original 
hearing  thereof.  With  regard  to  Judges  of 
the  court  of  appeals  who  have  resigned  from 
active  service,  the  bill  first  amends  section 
43(b)  of  title  28  to  limit  membership  In  each 
court  of  appeals  to  those  circuit  Judges  In 
regular  active  service. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
46  of  title  28.  so  as  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  memberBhip  of  a  Judge  who  has  re- 
tired but  who  remains  In  an  active  status 
when  a  court  of  appeals  slta  in  banc.  Under 
the  amended  provisions,  such  a  court  In  banc 
conslsta  of  all  the  circuit  Judges  In  regitlar 
active  service  with  the  provision,  however, 
that  where  a  circuit  Judge  who  has  retired 
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from  regular  active  service  has  sat  as  such 
a  Judge  on  the  precise  subject  matter  or 
issue  upon  which  the  court  has  ordered  a 
bsarlng  in  banc,  he  becomes  competent  to 
sit  as  a  Baember  of  the  court  in  banc  only 
If  the  precise  subject  matter  or  issue  on 
which  he  has  previously  sat  is  before  the 
court  In  banc.  For  example.  If  a  motion  to 
<^>«nr|<—  tor  want  of  Jurisdiction  has  been 
)>efore  the  panel  on  which  the  retired  Judge 
originally  sat,  either  before  or  after  retire- 
ment, and  the  court  of  appeals  has  ordered 
a  rehearing  in  banc,  he,  then,  is  competent 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court  in  banc;  the 
same  would  be  true  in  respect  to  a  hearing 
and  a  rehearing  on  the  merita  of  an  Issue. 

"It  is  believed  that  Judge  who  has  sat  on 
an  issue  in  an  appellate  hearing  on  which  a 
rehearing  has  been  ordered  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  for  rehearing  pxirposes. 

"Section  2  of  the  bill  amending  section  132 
of  title  28  states  that  each  district  court  shall 
consist  of  the  district  Judge  or  Judges  therein 
who  are  In  regular  active  service.  In  both 
references  to  the  district  court  and  the  court 
of  appeals,  the  amendment  clarifies  existing 
law  so  as  to  provide  that  a  Judge  who  was 
retired  from  active  service  but  still  continues 
to  serve  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  re- 
spective co\irt  when  such  court  appolnta  Ito 
ofllcers  or  promulgates  ita  rules. 

"Section  3  of  the  bill  amending  section  332 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  would  elimi- 
nate from  membership  In  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  a  circuit  a  Judge  who  has  retired  from 
regular  active  service.  Here,  the  language  Ls 
merely  clarifying. 

"The  legislation  was  Introduced  as  the 
result  of  an  executive  communication  from 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unltisd 
States." 

After  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  the 
committee  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  HJt.   2836  be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  i>art  of  this 
report  is  the  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courta. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4145)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  passed  over. 


JOE  QUONO 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  66)  withdrawing  suspension  of  de- 
portation in  the  case  of  Joe  Quong  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  section  346(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.CA.  1256(a) ),  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  In  the  case  of  Joe  Quong 
(A-6636S60)  which  was  previously  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
the  Congress. 


GAETANO   FUCCIO 

The  bill  (S.  716)  for  the  relief  of 
Gaetano  Puccio  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RejM-esentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Oaetano 
Puodo,  who  lost  United  States  cjtliwnslitp 
xinder  the  provisions  of  section  M0(a)(t) 
of  the  ImmlgratlCHi  and  Nationality  Act.  as 


amended,  may  be  naturalised  by  taking  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  eftectlTe  date  of  this 
Act.  before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  810  of  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  the  oaths  prescribed  by 
section  837  ot  the  said  Act.  Prom  and  after 
naturalization  under  this  Act,  ths  said 
Oaetano  Pxicclo  ahall  have  the  same  citizen- 
ship status  as  that  which  existed  Unmedi- 
ately  prior  to  Ito  loss. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  DOUMANI 

The  bill  (8.  1385)  for  the  reUef  of 
George  Alexander  Doumani  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  George 
Alexander  Doumani  may  be  naturalized  upon 
compliance  with  all  of  the  requlremento  of 
title  in  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  except  that  no  period  of  residence  or 
physical  presence  vrlthln  the  United  States 
or  any  State  shall  be  required  in  addition  to 
his  residence  and  physical  presence  within 
the  United  States  since  January  16,  1968. 


ANDREINA  VISELLI 

The  bill  (S.  1446)  for  the  reUef  of 
Andreina  Viselli  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  Uiird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  213(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Andreina  VlBelli  may  be 
Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residenoe 
If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  Provided, 
That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclxxsion  under  such  paragraph  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further,  ITiat  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  Oen«ral,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


DR.  DEMETRIOS  FLE8SAS  AND  DR. 
EUGENIA  FLESSAS 

The  bill  (S.  1479)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Demetrlos  Flessas  and  Dr.  Eugenia 
Flessas  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  ptirpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Demetrloe  Flessas  and 
Doctor  Eugenia  Flessas  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  March  10,  1963,  and  April  22,  1960,  re- 
spectively. 

ANA  MURGELJ 

The  bin  (S.  1516)  for  the  relief  of 
Ana  MurgeU  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriem  in  Con{;ress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  ot  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ana  MvirgelJ  may  be  classified 
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u  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning 
of  aecUon  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  said  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Mlkllch.  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
behalf  of  the  said  Ana  MurgelJ  pursuant  to 
aecUon  308(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  subject  to  all  the  condlUona  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  CAMPBELL 
McCAUGHKY 

The  bill  (S.  1812)  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam John  Campbell  McCaughey  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey  may  be  nat- 
\inaized  upon  oompUance  with  all  the  re- 
qtilrements  of  Utle  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  except  that  no  period 
of  physical  presence  within  the  United 
States  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
since  November  27,  1966. 


AMENDMENT  OP  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  FILING  OP 
CLAIMS  IN  CHAPTER  XI  PROCEED- 
INOS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1049)  to  amend  sections 
334,  367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  734,  767.  769)  and  to  add  a 
new  section  355  so  as  to  require  claims 
to  be  filed  and  to  limit  the  time  within 
which  claims  may  be  filed  In  chapter 
XI  (arrangement)  proceedings  to  the 
time  prescribed  by  section  57n  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  93n)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  605 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

PXTKPOSX 

The  pxirpoae  of  this  blU  Is  to  require  credi- 
tors to  file  claims  In  order  to  participate  In 
distributions  xinder  chapter  XI  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  bill  also  provides  that  these 
claims  must  be  filed  within  6  months. 

STATBKXMT 

The  bill  Is  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

A  similar  bill,  H-R.  4856  was  paased  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Chapter  XI  provides  a  method  by  which  a 
business  debtor  may  effect  a  composition  or 
an  extension  settlement  of  his  obligations 
while  remaining  In  possession  of  his  busi- 
ness. Unlike  straight  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. It  Is  not  necessary  under  existing  law 
for  a  creditor  to  file  a  claim  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  chapter  XI  arrangement. 
Where  debts  are  not  contingent,  unliqui- 
dated, or  disputed,  creditors  are  paid  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  debtor's  schedule. 

The  situation  created  by  making  dlstrlbu- 
Uons  solely  upon  the  basis  of  a  debtor's 
schedxile  Is  sufficiently  open  to  abuse  to  re- 
quire a  strengthening  of  statutory  proce- 
diures.  A  debtor  In  possession  of  his  busi- 
ness who  desires  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  a  supplier  may  inflate  the  amount  of 
the  supplier's  claim,  at  the  expense  of  other 


creditors.  He  may  schedule  fictitious  or  in- 
fiated  debts  to  his  famUy  or  associates.  Be- 
yond Intended  discrepancies,  there  Is  a  real 
possibility  of  Inaccuracies  resulting  from  lax 
accounting  methods  which  may  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  other  creditors. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  view  that  sound 
administration  and  sound  business  practices 
demand  that  where  the  financial  rights  of 
individuals  with  conflicting  interests  are 
Involved,  the  determination  of  these  rights 
should  t>e  made  on  the  basis  not  only  of 
what  the  debtor  declares  but  also  by  com- 
parative examination  with  the  claims  of  the 
creditors. 

If  it  Is  required  that  claims  be  filed  there 
must  1t>e  a  statutory  period  for  filing  those 
claims.  For  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  this 
limitation  should  be  the  same  as  Is  provided 
In  section  57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  which 
Is  applicable  to  straight  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. This  period  is  6  months  from  the  first 
date  set  for  the  first  meeting  of  creditors. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
fix  such  a  limitation. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  bUl  on 
the  ground  that  Its  enactment  will  delay  dis- 
tributions at  least  until  the  6-month  period 
for  the  filing  of  claims  has  expired.  The 
argument  is  that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  6-month  period,  but  after  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  plan,  large  claims  could  be  filed 
which  would  disrupt  the  plan.  In  addition, 
It  is  said  that  third  parties  who  have  acquired 
Interests  in  the  debtor's  property,  might  then 
find  that  their  property  rights  have  been 
impaired. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  ob- 
jections are  not  completely  valid  nor  do  they 
take  into  account  other  Important  consid- 
erations. Testimony  at  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  indicated  that  very  few 
chapter  XI  cases  are  closed  within  6  months 
from  the  first  date  set  for  the  first  meeting 
of  creditors.  Realistically,  therefore,  this 
bill  should  cause  little.  If  any,  delay  In  clos- 
ing chapter  XI  cases.  As  to  those  few  cases 
which  would  be  closed  within  6  months, 
under  existing  law,  the  possibility  of  unequal 
distributions  more  than  offsets  the  possible 
delay. 

The  argument  ttiat  a  confirmed  plan  might 
be  disrupted  by  subsequently  filed  claims 
would  seem  to  support,  rather  than  detract, 
from  the  need  for  this  bill.  If  this  can 
occur.  It  Is  apparent  that  schedules  alone 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  all  the  creditors. 

A  similar  doubt  is  raised  by  the  argument 
that  the  Interests  of  third  parties  acquired 
before  the  expiration  of  6  months  may  be 
Jeopardised  If  the  case  cannot  be  closed 
within  6  months.  It  would  seem  that  third 
parties  have  a  right  to  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  debtor  and 
his  property.  This  can  most  easily  be  ac- 
complished by  requiring  creditors  to  file 
claims  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
is  a  letter  dated  June  8,  1959,  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  UjB.  Coiirts,  and  a 
letter  dated  January  14,  1963.  from  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  XJ3.  Covirts. 


MRS.  ROZSI  NEUMAN 


JOLAN  BERCZELLER 

The  bill  (HJl.  1311)  for  the  relief  of 
Jolan  Berczeller  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PETER  CARSON 

The  bm  (HJl.  1345)  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  Carson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  bill  (H.R.  2260)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Rozsi  Neuman  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.   BARBARA  RAY  VAN   OLPHEN 

The  bUl  (H.R.  2445)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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MERCEDES  ROBINSON  ORR 

The  bill  (H.R.  2754)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mercedes  Robinson  Orr,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


W(X)    YOU   LYN 

The  bill  (H.R.  2757)  for  the  reUef  of 
Woo  You  Lyn  (also  known  as  Hom  You 
Pong  and  Lyn  Pong  Y.  Hom)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


KAZIMIERZ    KURMAS    AND     ZDZIS- 
LAW    KURMAS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2968)  for  the  reUef  of 
Kazimlerz  Kurmas  and  Zdzlslaw  Kur- 
mas  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LEE    SUEY   JOM 

The  bill  (HJl.  3384)  for  the  relief  of 
Lee  Suey  Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee 
and  Lee  Shue  Chung)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.    PEDRO    B.    MONTEMAYOR,    JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6097)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Pedro  B.  Montemayor,  Jr.  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WAI   C:HAN   CHENG   UU 

The  bill  (HJl.  6260)  for  the  reUef  of 
Wal  Chan  Cheng  Liu  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  INTERSTATE 
SCH<X)L  DISTRICrr  BY  HANOVER. 
N.H.,  AND  NORWICH,  VT. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  626) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
establishment  of  an  interstate  school  dis- 
trict by  Hanover,  N.H.,  and  Norwich.  Vt.. 
and  to  an  agreement  between  Hanover 
School  District,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Norwich  Town  School  District.  Vermont, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

B4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  616) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcoord, 

as  follows: 

FUEF08B 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Interstate  school  district  by 
the  adjoining  communities  of  Hanover,  N.H^ 
and  Norwich,  Vt.,  as  authorized  by  counter- 
part legislation  enacted  by  the  Legislatures 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  reso- 
lution would  also  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  an  Implementing  agreement  between 
the  Hanover,  N.H..  and  the  Norwich.  Vt., 
school  boards  as  provided  by  such  counter- 
part legislation. 

8TATKKKNT 

The  Legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  authorized  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  an  Interstate  school  district,  known 
as  the  Dresden  School  District,  as  a  "body 
corporate  and  politic"  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  unified  school  system  on  an  educa- 
tionally and  economically  sound  basis  for  the 
adjoining  communities  of  Hanover  and 
Norwich.  Both  State  measures  contain  pro- 
visions for  local  referendunu  upon  adoption. 

The  Interstate  school  district  would  com- 
bine the  Junior  and  senior  iilgh  school  Inter- 
ests of  the  towns  of  Hanover,  N.H..  and  Nor- 
wich. Vt..  which  are  located  directly  across 
from  each  other  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  Jimlor  and  senior  high  schools  of  the 
two  towns  would  be  consolidated  Into  what 
Is  commonly  referred  to  In  that  part  of  the 
country  as  a  union  district.  The  union  dis- 
trict referred  to  In  tills  proposed  legislation 
has  reference  to  a  central  operation  of  a 
Junior  high  school  and  a  senior  high  school 
for  the  combined  students  of  both  towns. 

The  separate  school  districts  of  Hanover. 
NH.,  and  Norwich.  Vt..  will  also  continue  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  taxes  for  the  operation 
of  their  Individual  elementary  schools. 

Powers  of  the  new  union  district  Include 
the  right  to  sue,  to  secure  property,  to  have 
a  seal,  to  make  bylaws  to  exercise  condemna- 
Uon.  to  contract,  and  to  have  agents.  Ths 
bistate  legislation  contains  requirements  for 
meetings,  officers,  etc.  It  makes  provision 
for  the  appropriation  and  apportionment  of 
funds  for  borrowing  and  for  the  taking  of 
property. 

The  school  boards  of  Hanover  and  Norwich 
have  entered  Into  an  agreement  which  sets 
forth  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  two 
towns  and  specifies  the  name  of  the  new  In- 
terstate district.  Under  this  agreement  the 
elementary  schools  of  Hanover  and  Norwich 
will  also  be  administered  by  the  same  school 
superintendent  and  the  currlculums  of  the 
elementary  sctMols  In  each  district  wlU  be 
standardlaed. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  school 
districts  provides  for  a  proper  formula  for 
apportioning  the  costs  and  apprc^rlations  of 
the  new  union  district  which  will  operate  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Reference 
iQ  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  "Dresden 
School  Dlfltrlcf  reflects  the  terminology 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  separate  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  title  of  tlie  new  union  or  inter- 
■tate  district. 

The  Joint  resolution  contains  the  usual 
reservations  of  the  right  of  Congress,  or  any 
of  Its  standing  committees,  to  require  the 
disclosure  and  the  furnishing  of  Information 
and  data  by  the  new  school  district  and  of 
the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  con- 
sent granted. 

The  Department  of  Jtistlce,  In  reporting  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  on  8.  1838,  a 
bill  having  a  similar  purpose  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  838,  advises  that  that  Department 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Depctftment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  with  reference  to  a 


similar  Senate  bill,  advlaes  that  that  Depart- 
ment recommends  favorable  consideration  ot 
legislation  which  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose set  out  by  House  Joint  Resolution  826. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  tliat  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and,  ac- 
cordingly, recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  828,  without 
amendment. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  appendixes  A  and  B,  setting  out  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  interstate  school  dis- 
trict. Also  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Jxistice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  relating  to  a  similar  Senate 
biU. 


HAI  YUNG  JUNG  AND  JOHNNY  JUNG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1524)  for  the  relief  of  Hal  Yung 
Jung  and  Johnny  Jung,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  second  sentence  In  section  205(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the  peti- 
tions filed  In  behalf  of  Hal  Tung  Jung  and 
Johnny  Jung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Hugh 
Cateron  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  tliat  Act  may  be  approved, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ARTHUR  WENDELL  BOLTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1737)  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "Act,"  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "under  such  conditions  and 
controls  as  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Im- 
pose": so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Am^erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Arthur  Wendell  Bolta  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  such  Act:  Provided,  That,  unless  the  bene- 
ficiary Is  entitled  to  care  under  cliapter  56 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  t>e  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  218  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  Provided  further.  That  tills 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclxision  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  his  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THOMAS  B.  HOLLERS  AND 
EARLENE  BOLLE31S 


The  bill  (S.  1129)  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  B.  Boilers  and  Earlene  Boilers 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  emaoted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "Iliat,  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitation  preecril^ed 
for  filing  claims  against  the  United  States 
under  section  2732  of  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  receive,  consider,  and 
act  upon  any  claim  filed  under  sxich  section 
by  Thomas  B.  BoUers  and  his  wife,  Earlene 
Boilers,  if  such  claim  Is  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
said  Thomas  B.  and  Earlene  Boilers  havlxig 
allegedly  siistalned  financial  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  water  supply  for  their  house  hat- 
ing been  contaminated  by  the  dlBpositlon  of 
waste  chemicals  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,  Colorado:  Provided.  That  notiilng 
In  this  Act  shall  constitute  an  admission  of 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  28  OP 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  RELATING 
TO  VENUE  GENERALLY 

The  bill  (HJl.  2985)  to  amend  section 
1391  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  venue  generally  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  620) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

ptrsposz 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  venue  generally,  in 
order  to  permit  actions  on  tort  claims  to  be 
brought  In  the  Judicial  district  in  wiilch  the 
act  or  omission  occvirred. 

STATXMXNT 

H.R.  2986  is  Identical  In  terms  with  8.  299. 
wtilch  la  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Cammlttee. 

Section  1391  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  provides  generally  for  the  venue  of  the 
U.S.  district  courts.  As  presently  drawn,  ac- 
tions on  tort  claims  can  be  brought  only  in 
the  districts  of  the  residence  of  the  defend- 
ant and  the  plaintiff.  This  bill  would  permit 
actions  on  tort  claims  to  also  be  broiight  in 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  act  or 
omission  occurred. 

The  addition  of  the  proposed  new  subsec- 
tion to  section  1391  would  promote  a  simple 
and  orderly  administration  of  Justice  by  per- 
mitting tort  suits  to  l>e  brought  in  the  place 
where  the  witnesses  are  ordinarily  most  con- 
veniently available. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  lU  session  In  March  1961,  wi^n 
considering  S.  701  of  the  87th  Congress,  voted 
to  approve  the  language  contained  in  the 
presently  proposed  legislation.  A  com- 
munication from  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  n.8.  Courts  to  ttie  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  dated  August 
18.  1961.  advising  of  this  action  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  is  attached  hereto  and  made 
a  part  hereof. 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  recom- 
mends the  enlargement  of  the  present  venue 
■tatute  as  propoeea  by  the  language  of  thia 
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bill.  The  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  dated  April  28, 
1961,  recommending  thla  action  U  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Development  in  transportation  haa  In- 
creased the  mobility  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  to  a  degree  undreamed  of 
before  the  days  of  the  automobile  and  the 
airplane.  The  Interest  of  Justice  would  be 
best  served  by  enlarging  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  venue  statute  and  permitting 
those  who  have  a  cause  of  action  In  tort  to 
assert  their  claim  In  the  Judicial  district 
where  the  act  or  omission  complained  of 
occurred.  This  position  Is  consistent  with 
sound  principles  of  common  law  and  the 
statutes  of  many  of  the  States.  It  Is  there- 
fore recommended  that  H.R.  2985  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

Also  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  here- 
of la  a  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrative OfBce  of  the  U.8.  Courts  dated 
March  2S,  1963,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  regard  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  OP  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1664)  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure of  Federal  agencies  by  creating 
an  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  after  line  4  to  strike 
out: 

(c)  the  diversity  of  Federal  activities  frc- 
qtiently  precludes  the  establishment  by 
statute  of  administrative  procedure  which 
would  be  generaUy  siUtable  for  use  by  all 
agencies. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(c)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  13.  to  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  insert  "(d)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20.  to  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)";  on  page  3,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"through",  to  strike  out  "'rulemaking' 
or  'adjudication'  "  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  UJS.C.  1001),  except 
that  it  shall  not  include — 

"(1)  any  function  or  matter  specified 
in  section  4  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  Act  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  function  or  mat- 
ter consists  of  proceedings  and  decision- 
making required  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Act 
or  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  private 
persons  through  agency  action  not  sub- 
ject to  sections  7  and  8,  or 

"(2)  any  matter  specified  in  section  5 
(1),  (3).  (5).  and  (6)  of  the  Act."  and 
insert  "rulemaking  adjudication,  licens- 
ing or  investigation,  as  those  terms  are 
used  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  UJS.C.  1001-1011).";  in  Une  23, 
after  the  word  "agency",  to  strike  out 
"includes  all  executive  departments  and 
any  other  Federal  agency,  including  a 
constituent  agency  of  an  executive  de- 
partment, which  carries  out  an  adminis- 
trative program."  and  insert  "means  any 
authority  as  defined  by  section  2(a)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
VS.C.  1001  (a)).";  on  page  4.  line  18, 
after  the  word  "composed",  to  strike  out 


"preponderantly  of  Federal  oflBclals  smd 
personnel,  including"  and  insert  "of"; 
on  page  5,  line  4,  after  the  word  "com- 
mission", to  insert  "or  a  person  desig- 
nated by  such  board  or  commission;"; 
In  line  8.  after  the  word  "President", 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  "or  a  person 
designated  by  such  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency;";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "Council",  to  strike  out  "an  ap- 
pointee" and  insert  "one  or  more  ap- 
pointees"; in  line  14.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "Chairman"  and  in- 
sert "head  of  such  board  or  commis- 
sion'; at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "adequate  "  and  insert  "full"; 
on  page  6.  after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Each  member  under  paragraphs  (b) 
(2)  and  (b)(3).  above,  may  designate  an 
alternate  member  to  represent  him,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  In  plenary  sessions  or  other 
activities  of  the  Conference.  The  alternate 
member  shall  have  all  the  obUgatlons  and 
privileges  of  full  membership  In  the  Con- 
ference on  such  occasions. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(c)";  on  page  7. 
line  6.  after  the  word  "collect",  to  insert 
"information  and  statistics";  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "reports",  to  strike  out 
"of  operating  statistics";  on  page  8.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"preponderantly  of  Federal  ofllcials  and 
personnel.  The  Council  shall  consist"; 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "meetings",  to 
insert  "and  it  shall  call  at  least  one 
plenary  session  each  year";  on  page  9, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "make",  to  strike 
out  "preliminary";  in  line  16.  after  the 
word  "law",  to  strike  out  "or  agency 
regulations;";  on  page  10.  line  18.  after 
the  word  "desirable",  to  insert  a  semi- 
colon and  "such  reports  shall  set  forth 
the  compliance  of  the  agencies  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference"; 
and  after  line  24,  to  insert: 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Conference  shall 
partlcli>ate  In  his  Individual  capacity  and 
not  as  a  representative  of  any  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  organization.  Members 
of  the  Conference  who  are  not  regular  Fed- 
eral ofQclals  or  personnel  shall  be  special 
Oovemment  employees  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  203,  205,  207,  206,  and  209  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Administrative  Con- 
ference Act". 

FXMDINOS    AND     DCCLARATION     OF    POLICT 

8kc.  2.  The  (Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  administration  of  regulatory  and  other 
statutes  enacted  by  Congress  In  the  public 
interest  substantially  affects  large  nimibers 
of  private  Individuals  and  many  areas  of 
business  and  economic  activity; 

(b)  the  protection  of  public  and  private 
Interests  requires  continuing  attention  to 
the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal 
agencies  to  Insure  maximum  efficiency  and 
fairness  In  achieving  statutory  objectives; 

(c)  responsibility  for  assuring  fair  and  ef- 
ficient administrative  procedxu-e  Is  Inherent 
In  the  general  responsibilities  of  officials  ap- 
pointed to  administer  Federal  statutes; 

(d)  experience  has  demonstrated  that  co- 
operative effort  among  Federal  officials,  as- 
sisted by  private  citizens  and  others  whose 
Interest,  competence,  and  objectivity  enabls 
them  to  make  a  imlque  contribution,  can 


find  solutions  to  complex  problems  and 
achieve  substantial  progress  In  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  administrative  procedure; 
and 

(e)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
siiltable  arrangements  through  which  Fed- 
eral agencies,  assisted  by  outside  experts, 
may  cooperatively  study  mutual  problems, 
exchange  Information,  and  develop  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  proper  authorities 
to  the  end  that  private  rights  may  be  fully 
protected  and  regulatory  activities  and  other 
Federal  responsibilities  may  be  carried  out 
expeditiously  In  the  public  Interest. 

DETINrriONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Administrative  program"  Includes 
any  Federal  function  which  Involves  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  and  the  determi- 
nation of  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  through  rulemaking,  adjudi- 
cation, licensing  or  Investigation,  as  those 
terms  are  used  In  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (6  use.  1001-1011). 

(b)  "Administrative  agency"  means  any 
authority  as  defined  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedxire  Act  (5  UjS.C. 
1001(a)). 

(c)  "Administrative  procedure"  means 
procedure  used  In  carrying  out  an  adminis- 
trative program  and  shall  be  broadly  con- 
strued to  Include  any  aspect  of  agency  or- 
ganization, procedure,  or  management  which 
may  affect  the  equitable  consideration  of 
public  and  private  Interests,  the  fairness  of 
agency  decisions,  the  speed  of  agency  action, 
and  the  relationship  of  operating  methods 
to  later  Judicial  review,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  the  scope  of  agency 
responsibility  as  established  by  law  or  mat- 
ters of  substantive  policy  conamltted  by  law 
to  agency  discretion. 

ADMIKISntATIVS     CONrXBENCX     Or     THX     UNHTD 
STATES 

Sic.  4.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
ference"). 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of— 

(1)  a  full-time  Chairman,  who  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  five-year  term  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  highest  rate  established 
by  law  for  the  chairman  of  an  Independent 
regulatory  board  or  commission,  and  may 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  has  qualified; 

(2)  the  chairman  of  each  lndei)endent 
regulatory  board  or  commission  or  a  person 
designated  by  such  board  or  commission; 

(3)  the  head  of  each  executive  department 
or  other  administrative  agency  which  is  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  or  a  person  desig- 
nated by  such  head  of  a  department  or 
agency; 

(4)  when  authorized  by  the  Council,  one 
or  more  appointees  from  any  such  board, 
commission,  department,  or  agency,  desig- 
nated by  the  department  or  agency  head  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  board  or  commission,  by  the 
head  of  such  board  or  commission  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  or  commission; 

(5)  persons  appointed  by  the  President  to 
membership  upon  the  Council  hereinafter 
established  who  are  not  otherwise  members 
of  the  Conference;  and 

(6)  other  members  In  such  number  as  will 
assure  full  representation  of  the  viewpoints 
of  private  citizens  and  the  utilization  of  di- 
verse experience,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Coiincll,  for  terms  of  two  years.  Members 
appointed  by  the  Chalnnan  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  practicing  bar,  scholars  In  the 
field  of  administrative  law  or  government, 
or  others  specially  Informed  by  knowledge 
and  experience  with  respect  to  Federal  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 
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(c)  Members  of  the  Conference  other  than 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  service,  but  members  appointed  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  V3.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  serving  without  compen- 
sation. 

DX7TIK8    AND    POWXBS    OF   THX    CONnOlSNCS 

Sxc.  6.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla 
Act  the  Conference  Is  authorized  to^ 

(a)  study  the  efficiency,  adequacy,  and 
fairness  of  the  administrative  procedure  tised 
by  administrative  agencies  In  carrying  out 
administrative  programs; 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  administra- 
tive agencies,  collectively  or  IndlvlduaUy, 
and  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
as  It  deems  appropriate; 

(c)  arrange  for  Interchange  among  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  Information  pxoten- 
tlally  useful  In  Improving  administrative 
procedure;  and 

(d)  collect  Information  and  statistics 
from  administrative  agencies  and  publish 
such  reports  as  It  deems  xisef xil  for  evaluating 
and  Improving  administrative  procedvue. 

OKGANIZATION    OF   THX   CONTKaXNCX 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  membership  of  the  Con- 
ference meeting  In  plenary  session  shall  con- 
stitute the  Assembly  of  the  Conference.  The 
Assembly  shall  have  ultimate  authority  over 
all  activities  of  the  Conference.  Specifically, 
It  shall  have  power  to  ( 1 )  adopt  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  appropriate  for  Im- 
proving administrative  procedure:  Provided, 
That  any  member  or  members  who  disagree 
with  a  recommendation  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
entering  dissenting  opinions  and  alterna- 
tive proposals  In  the  record  of  Conference 
proceedings,  and  the  opinions  and  proposals 
BO  entered  shall  accompany  the  Conference 
reconunendatlon  In  any  publication  or  dis- 
tribution thereof;  and  (2)  adopt  bylaws  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Con- 
ference, Including  the  creation  of  such  com- 
mittees as  It  deems  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  studies  and  the  development  of  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  the  Assem- 
bly. 

(b)  The  (inference  shall  Include  a  Coun- 
cil composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU,  and  ten  oth^r  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  three-year  terms,  ex- 
cept that  the  Council  members  Initially 
appointed  shall  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President,  and 
each  member  may  continue  to  serve  until 
a  successor  Is  appointed.  The  Council  shall 
have  power  to  (1)  determine  the  time  and 
place  of  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference 
and  the  agenda  for  such  meetings  and  It 
shall  call  at  least  one  plenary  session  ecM:h 
year;  (2)  propose  bylaws  and  regulations. 
Including  rules  of  procedure  and  committee 
organization,  for  adoption  by  the  Assembly; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Confer- 
ence or  Its  committees  upon  any  subject 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  Conference; 

(4)  receive  and  consider  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  committees  of  the  Conference 
and  transmit  them  to  members  of  the  Con- 
ference with  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Council;  (6)  designate  a  member  of 
the  Council  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  In  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman;  (6)  designate 
such  additional  officers  of  the  c3onference  as 
It  may  deem  desirable;  (7)  approve  or  revise 
the  Chairman's  budgetary  proposals;  and 
(8)  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
delegated  to  It  by  the  Assembly. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Conference.  In  that  capacity 
he  shall  have  power  to  (1)  make  Inquiries 
Into  matters  he  deems  Important  for  Confer- 


ence consideration,  including  matters  pro- 
posed by  persons  Inside  or  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  (2)  be  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  Conference  in  relations  with  the 
several  branches  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  with  interested  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  outside  the  Govern- 
ment, Including  responsibility  for  encourag- 
ing Federal  agencies  to  effectuate  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conference;  (S)  re- 
quest agency  heads  to  provide  Information 
needed  by  the  Conference,  which  informa- 
tion shall  be  supplied  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law;  (4)  recommend  to  the  Coun- 
cil appropriate  subjects  for  action  by  the 
Conference;  (6)  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  members  of  committees  au- 
thorized by  the  bylaws  and  regulations  of 
the  Conference;  (6)  prepare,  for  approval 
of  the  Ckjuncll,  estimates  of  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  Conference;  (7)  appoint 
employees,  subject  to  the  civU  service  and 
classification  laws,  define  their  duties  imd 
responsibilities,  and  direct  and  supervise 
their  activities;  (8)  rent  office  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (9)  provide  necessary 
services  for  the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and 
the  committees  of  the  Conference;  (10)  or- 
ganize and  direct  studies  ordered  by  the 
Assembly  or  the  Council,  utilizing  from  time 
to  time,  as  appropriate,  experts  and  consult- 
ants who  may  be  employed  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  Ufi.C.  65a).  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem;  (11)  upon  request  of  the  head 
of  any  agency,  furnish  assistance  and  advice 
on  matters  of  administrative  procedure:  and 
(12)  exercise  such  additional  authority  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Coxmcil  or 
the  Assembly.  The  Chairman  shall  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  Council  and  at  each  plen- 
ary session  of  the  Conference,  to  which  he 
shall  make  a  full  report  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Conference  since  the  last  preced- 
ing plenary  session.  The  Chairman  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference,  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual  rep<Mt 
and  such  Interim  reports  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable; such  reports  shall  set  forth  the  com- 
pliance of  the  agencies  with  the  reconmien- 
datlons  of  the  (Conference. 

(d)  The  President  may  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  as  Vice  Chairman,  who 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  that  oURce  or  in  the  absence  or 
Incapacity  of  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Conference  shall 
participate  In  his  Individual  capacity  and 
not  as  a  representative  of  any  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  organization.  Mem- 
bers of  the  (Conference  who  are  not  regular 
Federal  officials  or  personnel  shall  be  special 
Government  employees  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  203,  206,  207.  208,  and  209  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

APPEOPXIATIONS 

Sxc.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  frMn  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  Uiis  much  time ;  and 
I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKKN]  for  serving  as  a  check. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  docum^ta- 
tion  in  a  case  study  which  illustrates 
why  some  of  us  oppose  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  its  present  form  and  believe 
that  it  should  be  drastically  overhauled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
documents  to  which  I  shall  refer  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  portion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  April  2  of  this  year. 
I  received  a  letter  dated  March  28  from 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
the  Crow-Applegate  School  District  in 
Eugene.  Oreg.  Mr.  Cooper  put  forth  an 
idea  for  the  establishment  of  contacts 
between  public  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  areas  of  similar  size 
in  Central  America,  with  the  people  of 
the  school  district  in  this  country  spon- 
soring education  in  a  selected  area 
abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
17  departments  in  Honduras  and  18 
school  districts  in  Lane  Coimty,  Oreg. 
In  Mr.  Cooper's  view  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  get  the  people  of  school 
districts  in  Lane  County  to  accept  this 
as  a  personal  and  somewhat  competitive 
challenge. 

On  April  9.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  letter  and  asking  if  he  would 
give  me  his  considered  reaction  to  it, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  a  suggestion 
worth  pursuing. 

On  April  20.  I  received  an  acknowl- 
edgment, signed  by  Mr.  Craig  Raupe. 
Director  of  Congressional  Liaison  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  which  he  said: 

Tour  request  is  receiving  our  prompt  at- 
tention and  I  will  write  you  again  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

On  May  10, 1  received  a  further  letter 
from  Mr.  Raupe  in  which  he  said  t.hat 
the  AID  agency  was  sending  Mr.  Cooper's 
letter  directly  to  its  mission  in  Honduras 
for  consideration  by  ^e  mission  and  that 
in  addition  the  Agency  in  Washington 
would  consider  the  possible  application 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  suggestion  to  the  educa- 
tion programs  in  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

On  May  15, 1  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Mos- 
coso asking  that  I  be  informed  of  the 
results  of  his  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter as  well  as  of  the  reaction  of  the  AID 
mission  in  Honduras  when  that  was 
received. 

On  June  15,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Moscoso,  dated  the  day  before,  con- 
firming that  I  would  be  informed  of  the 
Honduras  AID  mission's  evaluation.  Mr. 
Moscoso  also  stated  that  AID'S  field  per- 
sonnel had  been  asked  to  look  at  the  pro- 
posal not  only  as  it  might  apply  to  Hon- 
duras, but  also  in  terms  of  its  possible 
application  in  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

On  September  12 — almost  exactly  3 
months  later — I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Mos- 
coso concerning  this  proposal,  and  stated 
my  view  that  sufiQcient  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  AID  mission  in  Honduras  to  have 
evaluated  the  suggestion. 
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On  October  S,  as  we  all  know,  tbere 
occurred  a  coup  d'etat  in  Honduras,  as 
a  result  of  which  our  aid  procram  in  that 
country  was  properly  suspended. 

On  October  16. 1  receired  a  letter  dated 
October  10.  and  signed  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Boren.  Special  Assistant  to  the  UJ3.  Co- 
ordinator. Alliance  for  Progress,  in  which 
he  said: 

We  bave  received  oommenta  from  our  mis- 
■k>n  In  Honduras  but  tlie  mlMlon's  Initial 
reaction  plus  present  circumstances  make 
this  particular  country  participation  a  diffi- 
cult program  to  develop. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Boren  said,  he  was  dis- 
cxissing  the  proposal  with  the  mission 
director  of  anotiier  Central  American 
country  and  that  this  mission  director 
was  inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining the  school  district  participation 
with  another  phase  of  his  educational 
program. 

There  we  h*Te  it,  Mr.  President. 
Seven  months  after  an  imaginative  pri- 
vate citizen  in  Ehigene.  Oreg..  advanced 
an  idea  ccmceming  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  bureaucracy  of  the  Alliance  has 
been  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  the  idea  is  good  or  bad.  In  the 
meantime,  the  freely  elected  democratic 
Government  of  Honduras  has  fallen. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  proposal 
about  people-to-people  contacts  through 
school  districts  had  been  put  into  effect. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  the  record  of  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  and  resistance  to  out- 
side suggestions  which  is  revealed  in  the 
correspondence  I  have  just  sxnnmarized 
is  symptomatic  of  one  of  the  serious  de- 
fects of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  am  not  complaining  because  AID  did 
not  adopt  an  idea  put  forward  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  I  am  complaining  be- 
cause AID  seems  incapable  of  consider- 
ing any  idea  and  coming  to  a  Judgment 
on  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  more  countries  of 
Latin  America  will  be  lost  to  democracy 
before  the  Congress  and  the  President 
take  the  necessary  drastic  action  to  re- 
vitalize the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

EIXHIBTT    1 

Caow-AppuuATX  School 

DiSTUCT  No.  66, 
Eugene,  Oreg..  March  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Watkx  Mossk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sb:  TblB  is  •  request  for  Informa- 
tion, evaluation  of  an  Idea,  and  assistance. 

Tbe  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that — 

1.  If,  in  our  efforts  to  aid  Central  Amorlca. 
large  problems  could  be  reduced  from  na- 
tional to  personal  they  could  be  solved  more 
efficiently. 

3.  A  fundamental  problem  Is  a  lack  of 
education.  The  natiire  of  this  problem  Is 
such  that  It  requires  a  basic  approach  to  a 
solution.  In  other  words  It  must  be  broad 
In  scope  aiul  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  educational  ladder. 

3.  Unmedlate  gains  could  be  made  If  con- 
tact were  established  between  public  school 
districts  In  this  country  and  similar  slsed 
areas  In  Central  American  countries.  The 
people  of  a  school  district  here  would  spon- 
sor education  In  a  selected  area.  This  would 
divide  a  national  problem  into  manageable 
parts  and  concentrate  upon  It  an  Individ- 
ualized, personal  effort. 

As  an  example,  assume  that  the  people  of 
a  school  district  here  would  provide  financial 


aaalstance  for  the  Mrrlcefl  at  a  teseber  and 
most  needed  teaching  supplies  in  a  de- 
partment of  Honduras.  The  teacher  would 
be  a  Hooduran  trained  in  Honduras. 

The  department  at  education  In  Honduras 
would  be  asked  to  select  the  teacbeta  and 
provide  school  districts  here  with  their 
names  and  other  data. 

There  are  17  departments  in  Honduras  and 
It  school  districts  in  Lane  County.  It  should 
be  poaslble  to  get  the  people  of  school  dis- 
tricts here  to  acoept  this  as  a  personal  and 
somewhat  competitive  challenge. 

If  school  superintendents  would  provide 
the  educational  leaderstilp  and  local  crganl- 
satlons  the  financial  needs  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  cause  Immediate  Improvements. 

The  following  could  be  a  second  step  In 
the  plan. 

The  department  of  education  in  Hondxu-as 
would  be  asked  to  establish  some  standard  of 
achievement  that  could  be  accomplished  In 
1  year  by  teachers  selected.  This  could  be 
evidences  ot  educational  advancements  by 
students  and/or  instigating  the  construction 
of  facilities. 

When  the  standard  of  achievement  has 
been  reached  teachers  would  be  transported 
to  this  country  with  Alliance  for  Progress,  or 
other  funds.  Each  teacher  would  spend  a 
year  In  the  school  district  that  acted  as  spon- 
sor for  that  teacher.  Three  purposes  of  this 
visit  would  be : 

1.  The  teachers  from  Hondxiras  would 
learn,  or  broaden  their  knowledge  of  teach- 
ing methods  through  study,  example,  and 
practice. 

These  visiting  teachers  would  spend  some 
of  their  time  In  our  public  elementary 
schools  on  a  student-teacliing  basis. 

a.  The  teachers  from  Honduras  would 
spend  a  minimum  of  time.  1  or  2  hours 
per  day,  as  resource  persons  and/or  iiutruc- 
tors,  in  our  Spanish  language  programs. 
They  would  be  paid  for  this  help. 

3.  They  would  learn  to  prepare  and  use 
teaching  aids  and  materials.  In  this  con- 
nection It  seems  they  could  learn  to  con- 
struct simplified  teaching  machines  with 
easily  obtained  materials  and  adapt  them 
to  needs  in  Honduras. 

Perhaps  the  preparation  and  construction 
of  simplified  teaching  aids  and  materials 
could  become  a  small  Industry  in  their 
country. 

The  duration  of  the  plan  should  be  estab- 
lished in  advance.  This  decision,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  iMsed  upon  advice  from 
educational  leaders  in  Honduras. 

This  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  other 
educational  efforts.  It  is  a  grass-roots  ap- 
proach designed  to  produce  a  greater  number 
of  literate  citizens.  This  it  would  do  by 
dividing  a  national  problem  into  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  that  could  be  attacked  on  a 
somewhat  individualized,  competitive  basis 
by  school  districts  in  this  country  with  co- 
operation from  Honduras.  In  fact  it  la  a 
two-way  assistance  program. 

I  believe  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
our  State  and  county  school  superintendents 
and  from  the  University  of  Oregon.  From 
theee  sources  we  could  obtain  the  leadership 
of  our  best  qualified  people. 

If  some  preliminary  experience  and  proof 
is  needed,  perhaps  this  school  district,  where 
I  am  superintendent,  could  make  a  pilot  ef- 
fort. We  could,  I  believe,  sponsor  a  te«u:her 
in  Honduras  and  provide  essential  supplies. 
Examples  of  programed  textbooks,  hand- 
made teaching  machines,  and  other  aids 
could  be  provided  and  adapted  to  the  lan- 
guxtge  and  needs  of  that  country. 

Will  you  let  me  know  whether  or  not  you 
think,  with  further  planning,  revisions  and 
support  of  individuals  and  agencies  men- 
tioned, that  this  idea  would  merit  your  sup- 
port? 

Does  it  conflict  with  aad/or  Is  It  a  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  now  being  made? 


Is  it  possible  that  Alliance  for  Progress 
tvDda  could  be  mate  avallabl*  for  auoh  a 
prolect? 

Please  be  frank  in  your  appraisal. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edwaxb  E.  Coopm. 

Superintendent. 


Apan.  9,  1063. 
Mr.  TcoDORO  Moscoso, 

Coordinator,    Alliance   for   Progress.   Agency 
for   International   Development,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Deas  Mx.  Moscoso:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which   I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  the  Crow- 
Applegate  School  District  No    6<5  In  Eugene. 
Oreg.     Mr.  Cooper's  suggestion  appeals  to  me 
very  much  and  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you 
could  give  me  your  considered  reaction  to  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  suggestion 
worth  piOTuing  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watnc  Morse. 
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DxPArriczirr  or  Statc, 

AGTNCT     rOS     iNTiaiNATIOWAI, 

Development, 
Waahington,  DC.  AprU  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Watns  MoasB, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatoe  Mobsx:  I  am  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  9. 
addressed  to  Mr.  Moscoso,  requesting  our 
reaction  to  an  enclosed  proposal  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Cooper,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  that  school 
districts  in  this  country  sponsor  educational 
projects  In  districts  of  slmUar  size  In  Hon- 
duras and  other  Central  American  countries. 
Please  be  assured  that  your  request  Is 
receiving  our  prompt  attention  and  I  will 
write  you  again  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CsAm  Rattpb, 
Director.  Congressional  Liaison. 

DXPAXnCEMT    OF   STATE. 

AcEMCT   roa   Imteknationai. 

Development, 
Washington.  DC.  May  9.  1963. 
Hon.  Wathb  Moasx. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAE  Senator  Morse:  The  letter  to  you 
dated  March  2a.  1963.  from  Supt  E.  E.  Cooper 
of  Crow-Applegate  District,  Eugene,  Greg., 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  education  staff  of 
the  Bureau  for  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Cooper's  proposal  is  an  interesting 
approach  to  assisting  with  the  Alliance 
strategy  for  education,  and  we  shall  give  it 
careful  consideration.  As  a  first  step  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  Mr.  Coojier's 
letter  directly  to  o\ir  Honduras  AID  mission 
for  their  careful  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  arrangement  in  Honduras. 
Meanwhile  we  will  be  considering  the  possible 
application  of  Mr.  Cooper's  suggestions  to 
the  educaUon  programs  in  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

We  very  much  ap|»eclate  the  Interest  In 
the  Alliance  and  the  constructive  ideas  evi- 
denced by  Mr.  Cooper. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  Ratttk, 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 

Mat  15.  1963. 
Mr.  Teodoho  Moscoso, 
Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moscoso:  I  refer  to  Mr.  Craig 
Raupe's  letter  to  me  of  May  9  in  connection 
with  earlier  correspondence  concerning  a 
suggestion  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Cooper,  of  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  about  education  in  Latin  America. 
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As  I  indicated  to  you  earlier  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  Mr.  Cooper's  suggestion, 
and  I  hope  you  will  Inform  me  of  the  results 
of  yovu"  consideration  of  the  matter.  I  would 
also  like  to  be  informed  of  the  reaction  of 
the  AID  mission  in  Honduras  when  this  has 
been  received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 

•  Department  or  State, 
Acenct  for  International 

Development, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  14. 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  IS  regarding  Mr.  Cooper's 
proposal  for  an  educational  project  and  ex- 
change between  Honduras  and  Crow-Apple- 
gate  School  District  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  the 
proposal  has  been  forwarded  to  the  AID  mis- 
sion in  Honduras.  The  mission's  education 
advisers  have  been  requested  to  evaluate  the 
proposal  in  terms  of  our  present  education 
programs  and  methods  of  implementation. 
We  have  not  received  a  response  from  the 
field  as  yet,  but  we  shall  advise  you  of  the 
field  evaluation  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 

In  the  message  to  our  mission  in  Honduras, 
we  have  asked  that  our  field  personnel  look 
not  only  at  the  proposal  as  It  applies  to  Hon- 
duras, but  also  in  terms  of  Its  possible  ap- 
plication in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
We  will  be  happy  to  keep  your  office  informed 
In  this  matter.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued Interest  in  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

TxoDORO  Moscoso. 

Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso, 

U.S.     Coordinator,     Alliance     for     Progress. 
Agency   for  International  Development. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Moscoso:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  June  14  following  earlier  correspondence 
between  us  regarding  a  proposal  for  an  edu- 
cational project  and  exchange  between  Hon- 
duras and  the  Crow-Applegate  School  Dis- 
trict of  Eugene,  Oreg. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  AID  mission  in  Honduras  to 
have  evaluated  this  proposal,  and  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  the  mission's  conclu- 
sions, as  well  as  your  own  thinking  concern- 
ing the  possible  application  of  this  sugges- 
tion in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
Sincerely  yourt, 

I  Watne  Morse. 

Department  op  State,  Acenct  for 
International  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.  October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
WashiJigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  13  concerning  the  pro- 
posal of  Superintendent  Edward  E.  Cooper, 
we  have  received  coonmenta  from  our  mis- 
sion in  Honduras  but  the  mission's  initial 
reaction  plus  present  circumstances  make 
this  partic\ilar  country  participation  a  dif- 
ficult program  to  develop. 

I  have  Just  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Mosco- 
so as  his  special  assistant  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by 
State  and  local  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  is  my  belief  that  Superintendent 
Cooper's  proposal  Is  one  which  can  possibly 
make  a  significant  contribution  with  the 
Alliance.  I  have  discussed  the  proposal  with 
a  mission  director  of  another  Central  Amer- 
ican country  and  he  in  turn  is  inquiring 
into  the  possibility  of  combining  the  school 
district  participation  with  another  phase 
of  his  educational  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  positive  reply  will  be  received  very 
•oon.     This  letter,  therefore,   is  merely   an 


interim  report  to  you  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured of  our  keen  interest  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
proposal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Boexm, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator. Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
and  I  think  I  am  privileged  to  point  this 
out — there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  inefficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  AID  program,  including  the 
inefficiency  of  the  administration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  It  is  a 
fair  conclusion  for  me  to  draw  that  it  was 
the  consensus  in  the  committee — at  least 
while  that  discussion  was  in  progress — 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it  now.  As  I  interpreted  the  remarks 
fix»m  my  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  inefficiency 
of  administration. 

The  type  of  complaint  that  I  have  Just 
made  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the 
Senate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ex- 
Ijerience  of  other  Senators  in  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
when  this  general  subject  matter  was 
being  discussed  and  Senators  were  ex- 
pressing themselves  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  with  the  AID  administra- 
tion, the  resFKjnses  of  the  AID  adminis- 
tration, and  the  problems  raised  by  Sen- 
ators in  r^pect  to  the  program  of  aid, 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  bureaucracy  had  taken  over 
smd  efficiency  had  flown  out  the  win- 
dow. 

I  formed  the  impression — and  I  be- 
lieve justifiably — but  apparently  without 
any  foundation  whatever — that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  going  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  thought  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
write  a  bill  that  would  do  something 
about  it  and  that  the  judgment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  connection  with  the  inefficiency 
of  the  AID  program  and  the  foreign  aid 
program  generally  would  be  reflected  in 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  would  correct 
the  present  situation. 

What  did  we  get?  We  got  a  commit- 
tee report  stating,  in  effect,  "These  are 
very  serious  problems.  The  administra- 
tion had  better  do  something  about  the 
situation  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1965." 

That  is  what  I  would  call  the  "nm- 
around"  of  the  Morse  amendment  that 
seeks  to  bring  to  an  end  foreign  aid  as 
now  operated  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1965 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  foreign  aid 
program.  The  abolition  of  all  foreign 
aid  was  not  proposed.  I  believe  a  better 
foreign  aid  program  could  be  set  up.  It 
would  be  a  more  vital  program  and  set 
forth  the  guidelines  on  general  policies 
that  would  be  covered,  based  upon  ap- 
plications from  cotintries  that  wish  to 
be  recipients  of  foreign  aid  and  are  will- 
ing to  agree  to  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  for  obtaining  foreign  aid.  I 
thought  the  criticisms  that  I  had  heard 
about  the  administration  of  foreign  aid 
were   sufficient   proof    to    support   my 


amendment.  If  Senators  thought  that 
what  they  said  in  committee  was  Justi- 
fied— and  I  know  they  thought  the 
statements  were  justtfled  or  they  would 
not  have  made  them — I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  they  did  not  Implement 
their  criticisms  by  reporting  a  bill  that 
would  accomplish  the  necessary  reforms, 
which  the  criticisms  demonstrate  are 
needed. 

I  use  that  example  to  bear  out  the 
point  that  I  made  last  Monday  when  I 
discussed  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  wide  chasm  of  difference 
between  the  bill  and  the  committee  re- 
port. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HiTMPHRET]  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
because  I  wish  to  invite  his  attention  to 
a  suggestion  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  procedure  that  confronts  Sena- 
tors. As  the  Senator  knows,  in  my 
speech  on  Monday  I  outlined  three 
choices  of  action  that  I  thought  were 
open  to  the  Senate  to  follow  if  it  really 
wished  to  enact  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
would  serve  the  public  interest  and  re- 
ceive widespread  public  support. 

One  choice  would  be  to  discuss  this 
question  for  a  while  and  point  out  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist  virithin 
the  Senate,  and  between  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  the  administration,  and  then 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  fOT  further  considera- 
tion in  executive  session,  imder  such  in- 
structions as  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to 
give  the  committee. 

An  hour  or  less  ago,  after  some  in- 
formal conferences  with  Senators.  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  and  stated  that 
the  tentative  plan  would  be  to  move  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  said  I  believed  that 
would  have  the  advantage  of  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  build  some  bridges 
across  the  chasm  of  differences  which 
have  developed  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  bill,  and  would 
give  the  administration  in  the  executive 
session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— through  the  testimony  of  and 
c(msultations  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Di- 
rector of  AID,  and  other  top  sF>okesmen 
for  the  admlnistratirai  on  the  foreign  aid 
program — an  opportunity  to  help  the 
Senate  hammer  out  some  conscionable 
compromise.  That  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  committee  to  report  a  bill 
more  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  than  the  bill  which 
the  committee  sent  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  leadership  in  the  Senate 
will  give  the  proposal  serious  considera- 
tion, although  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  not  too  hm;>py  with  me 
because  of  my  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Senators  know  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned — and  I  am  sure  it  is  also  true 
of  the  Senator  frwn  Arkansas — our  dif- 
ferences are  not  personal  but  profes- 
sional. I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  suggestion. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  really  wish  to  reach  some  de- 
nominator  of   common   understanding. 
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We  need  some  time  now,  and  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  best  way  to  utilize  the 
time. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  after- 
noon, it  would  be  of  some  assistance  to 
Senators  who  are  a  little  disappointed 
because  ccmtinuatlon  of  debate  on  this 
subject  will  interfere  with  their  plans 
to  attend  some  international  confer- 
ences. 

The  Important  thing  Is  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  favor  the  bill,  and  the  lead- 
ers among  the  gTouc>s  opposed  to  the 
bill,  to  get  together,  if  possible  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  room,  in  executive 
session,  to  try  to  hammer  out  some  com- 
promise agreements  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  frankly  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  the  majority  whip  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  a  unanimous  group  in 
opposition  to  the  biH.  There  will  be  a 
meeting  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  at 
which  I  hojje  there  will  be  a  little  more 
unanimity  than  there  is  tonight.  There 
are  Senators  In  the  group  who  wish  to 
write  this  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  prefer  not  to  do  that.  We  would  get 
a  better  bill,  under  the  proposal  I  am 
making  to  recommit  to  the  committee. 

I  know  there  is  a  psychological  hurdle 
that  some  may  not  wish  to  Jump.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  negative  psychology  that  recommital 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Not  at  all,  Mr. 
President.  We  do  rwt  reflect  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  we  ex- 
press enough  confidence  in  it  to  send  a 
bill  back  to  it,  and  do  not  write  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
much  more  a  reflection  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  if  we  were  to  spend 
days,  amendment  by  amendment,  re- 
writing the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

On  the  contrary,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  the  Foreign  Relations  would  be 
a  compliment  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  would  express  renewed 
and  continued  confidence  that  once  the 
committee  understands  the  sense  and 
the  feeling  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  bill,  it  will  be  not  only  perfectly 
wining  but  also  anxious  to  try  to  work 
out  some  satisfactory  compromises. 

I  repeat,  I  believe  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  In  regard  to  this  bill  are  seri- 
ous from  the  standpoint  of  many  angles, 
and  are  recognized  as  being  of  serious 
proportions.  Many  Senators  have  talked 
to  me  in  the  last  48  hours  about  this. 
The  problems  are  also  recognized  as  be- 
ing serious  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  what- 
ever number  of  days  the  Senate  may 
wish  to  agree  upon  for  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  not  require  a  date  cer- 
tain. I  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  If  the  committee 
wished  to  report  In  2  days,  that  would  be 
its  business.  If  the  committee  wished  to 
report  in  2  weeks,  that  also  would  be  iU 
business. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  I  believe 
would  happen.    If  the  bill  went  back  to 


the  I^)reign  Relations   Committee,  the 

leadership  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  consult  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  majority  whip,  as 
well  as  the  minority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority whip.  We  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  they  also 
would  consult  with  the  ofBcials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  I 
believe  the  President  himself  would  be 
glad  to  consult  with  them. 

This  is  the  sane,  sound,  sensible  way 
to  handle  this  problem  procedurally. 

I  am  making  these  statements  tonight, 
because  I  want  them  to  be  public  state- 
ments. I  want  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  also  the  people  of  the  country 
to  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  following  any  obstruction- 
ist course  of  action,  although  there  are 
those  who  will  put  that  interpretation  on 
this  action.  They  will  ask.  "Because 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
is  he  not  following  an  obstructionist 
course  of  action?" 

If  this  bill  were  not  involved,  I  would 
object  to  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. As  my  colleagues  know,  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  are  used  too 
much  in  the  Senate.  The  practice  is  be- 
coming an  abuse.  I  think  it  has  changed 
the  natiu-e  of  the  Senate  from  the  delib- 
erative, debating  body  it  should  be  into  a 
mere  meeting  place  for  casting  votes 
based  on  preconceived  notions  that  bear 
no  relationship  to  the  debate  that  has 
been  conducted  In  the  Senate  to  empty 
seats. 

That  very  bad  practice  in  the  Senate 
miist  be  changed.  I  think  it  is  bad  prac- 
tice. Many  students  of  political  history 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  developed 
a  bad  practice  in  conducting  most  of  its 
business  under  unanimous  consent 
agreements. 

That  was  not  true  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  19  years  ago.  The  practice 
which  now  prevails  developed  to  a  seri- 
ous degree  in  the  past  10  years.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  were  not  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  prior  to  that  time, 
but  they  were  not  the  conunon  prac- 
Uce. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can  deny 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
says  when  he  says  that  a  count  of  the 
handling  of  major  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  recent  years  will  show  that  most 
of  the  major  legislation  has  been  han- 
dled under  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments limiting  time  for  debate  and  fixing 
times  certain  to  vote. 

That  ought  not  to  be  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  major  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly it  ought  not  to  be  true  in  connec- 
tion with  a  major  bill  such  as  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

I  make  this  explanation  because,  not 
as  an  obstructionist,  but  as  a  construc- 
tionist. I  am  making  a  plea  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  to  get  some  heads 
together  and  have  some  consultation 
in  the  next  24  hours  to  see  what  can 
be  done  about  taking  the  bill  back  to 
committee  and  having  a  reexamination 
and  reconsideration  of  It,  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  present,  and  a  fi- 
nal vote  on  the  final  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment. If  that  had  been  done  before  the 


bin  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  bill. 

There  should  also  be  a  final  vote  on 
the  committee  report,  because  most 
members  of  the  committee  never  saw  the 
report  until  they  picked  it  up  from  their 
desks:  and  that  includes  the  present 
speaker.  Most  members  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  have  the  report  available  to 
them  before  it  came  from  the  committee. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  commit- 
tee business.  Committee  reports  should 
be  reports  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  report  ought  to  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  re- 
port which  merely  states  that  "the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  following  report." 

The  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  com- 
mittee. The  committee  ought  to  work 
it  over,  in  consultation  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  ilbt  want  to  say  more  on  the  sub- 
ject now,  but  I  felt  that  I  owed  it  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  Senators  who 
share  my  views,  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  tonight,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
press,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  that  any  interpretation  of  our 
course  of  action  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
seeking  to  hold  something  up  for  ob- 
structionist purposes  has  no  btisis 
whatsoever  in  fact.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  supplicants,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
pleaders.  We  are  asking  for  the  preven- 
tion of  what  we  think  might  be  great 
harm,  from  many  angles,  if  the  decision 
were  made  to  press  for  action  on  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  without  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  behind  the  executive 
doors  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  will  make  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  Informed  of  the  views  I 
have  Just  expressed,  because  I  am  ex- 
pressing those  views  not  only  in  my  own 
behalf,  but  in  behalf  of  several  col- 
leagues who  share  my  views,  and  to 
whom  I  said  I  would  make  the  state- 
ment I  have  Just  made. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  choice  I  out- 
lined last  Monday.  If  the  Senate  de- 
cides not  to  recommit  the  bill,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  second  choice  is  to 
endeavor  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  amendment  by  amend- 
ment, after  paragraph-by-paragraph 
debate  and  analysis  of  the  bill.  It  can- 
not be  done  in  a  day.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  should  not  attempt  to  do  it  in  a 
week-  I  hope  it  can  be  done  in  a  week. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  do 
it  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  with  thorough- 
ness. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  we  can- 
not make  available  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  great  deal  of  the  confidential 
or  top-secret  Information  that  must  be 
considered  by  Individual  Senators  who 
are  asked  to  make  up  their  minds  in 
regard  to  certain  provisions  in  the  bill 

Of  course,  we  can  take  them  out  into 
the  cloakrooms  and  we  can  show  it  to 
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them  and  explain  it  to  them.  However, 
that  is  a  very  inefBdent  operation  from 
this  standpoint  also,  but  It  is  better  than 
accepting  the  bill  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 
If  we  do  that,  we  shall  sink,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  caught  again  in 
a  shocking,  wasteful,  and  Inefficient  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  suggested  a  third  choice  the  other 
day.  If  the  Senate  should  decide  not  to 
recommit  the  bill.  If  It  should  decide  that 
It  does  not  want  to  rewrite  the  bill — al- 
though I  am  confldent  the  bill  will  be 
rewritten,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments— It  can  adopt  the 
third  choice,  which  is  to  accept  the  House 
bill.  Of  course,  I  shall  attempt  to  add 
to  It  my  amendment  providing  for  a  with- 
holding of  economic  and  military  aid 
from  any  government  that  overthrows  by 
force  a  constitutionally  elected  demo- 
cratic government,  unless  the  President 
should  f\nd  that  in  his  opinion  the  na- 
tional interest  called  for  such  aid.  If  so, 
he  would  set  forth  his  reasons  In  a  report 
to  Congress.  If  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  approved  the  granting  of  aid. 
then,  and  then  only,  could  he  grant  such 
aid. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  in  de- 
tail at  high  level  today;  there  will  be 
further  discussions  of  the  amendment  at 
high  level.  That  Is  another  reason  why 
I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There 
are  many  substantive  reasons  for  that, 
but  also  a  psychological  reason.  If  we 
are  to  handle  this  matter,  we  should  han- 
dle it  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  after  reaching  an  under- 
standing with  the  administration.  I 
have  no  assurance  of  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  by  the  administration,  but 
there  has  been  no  rejection  of  It,  either. 

Certain  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
me  which  I  reject.  For  example,  I  will 
not  accept  the  proposal  that  was  made  to 
me — the  Senate  may  decide  to  accept  it, 
but  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
vote  against  it — that  the  President  shall 
be  allowed  to  grant  aid  unless  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  one  or  the  other 
or  both  Houses  reject  the  report. 

Congress  has  a  legislative  checking 
duty,  and  I  believe  Congress  should  pass 
on  the  question. 

One  of  the  argimients  that  has  been 
msuie  to  me  in  connection  with  the  criti- 
cism of  my  amendment  was  that  It  might 
take  too  much  time.  My  reply  Is,  "How 
much  time  do  you  think  that  will  take?" 
Whatever  time  Is  set,  whether  it  be  30 
days  or  2  weeks,  that  time  would  have 
to  elapse.  My  position  Is  that  my  sug- 
gestion would  get  action  from  Congress 
in  most  instances  within  48  hours.  I 
cannot  understand  anyone  in  the  admin- 
istration laboring  under  the  impression 
that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sends  up  a  report  which  states  that  the 
national  interest  of  our  country  calls  for 
this  kind  of  assistance  and  shows  the 
need  for  it.  he  will  not  get  action  quickly. 

However,  as  I  said.  If  he  does  not.  he 
should  not  get  It.  If  he  cannot  convince 
Congress  quickly  that  the  aid  ought  to 
be  granted,  he  should  not  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  Congress. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
argument  that  my   amendment  might 


cause  some  delay.  The  purpose  of  the 
check-and-balance  ssrstem  is  to  cause 
whatever  delay  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  Interest.  I  believe  that  if  the 
President  has  a  case  which  Justifies  the 
aid.  we  will  fall  over  ourselves  to  take 
quick  action,  even  If  It  should  take  a 
night  session,  to  get  approval  for  the 
President. 

The  objection  raised  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  this  would  be 
interfering  with  the  foreign  pwlicy  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President.  Not  at  all. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his 
power  over  diplomatic  recognition.  We 
have  our  own  checks  against  the  Presi- 
dent if  it  involves  that  point.  It  Is  the 
check  upon  the  exercise  of  the  purse- 
string  control  by  Congress. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  there  Is  any 
doubt  about  it,  to  modify  my  amendment 
in  any  way  It  needs  to  be  modified  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  determine  what  governments 
shall  be  recognized.  No  wise  President 
would  give  diplomatic  recognition  to  a 
government  unless  he  felt  he  had  the 
support  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  duty  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  says  to  the  President,  "You 
cannot  spend  American  taxpayer  money 
for  military  or  economic  aid  to  help  any 
regime  which  by  military  coup  has  over- 
thrown a  constitutionally  elected  demo- 
cratic government,  imless  Congress  gives 
you  apiH-oval  to  do  that  on  the  basis  of 
reasons  you  advance  in  a  report  which, 
in  your  opinion,  justify  It" 

We  hear  a  great  deal  that  Congress 
has  the  check  of  the  purse  strlnga 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  that  we  apply. 
This  is  the  check  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  this: 
Do  Senators  know  what  I  am  offering? 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  that  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  any  President. 
Any  President  should  wdcome  an 
amendment  which  provides  the  proce- 
dure that  gives  him  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and — this  is  of  great 
importance  also — support  In  the  eyes  pf 
the  people  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
extending  aid  to  any  regime  that  has 
overthrown  a  constitutionally  elected 
democratic  government  by  force. 

It  is  important,  because  it  would  help 
him  in  proceeding  at  a  time  this  pro- 
cedure is  exercised  in  his  relations  with 
the  people  of  other  democratic  countries 
which  tremble  with  the  fear  that  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  the  United 
States  may  be  conducive  to  military 
coups  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Senate  should  heed  what  I  am 
telling  it  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs.  In 
Latin  America  today  some  of  our  best 
democratic  friends  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  aftermath  In  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  and  Honduras  vls-a-vis  UB. 
policy.  They  are  saying  that  If  we  pro- 
ceed In  the  near  future  to  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  regimes  that  are  set  tip  as 
a  result  of  these  two  military  coups,  no 
matter  with  what  verbalism  they  dress 
their  facade,  we  will,  in  effect,  be  sanc- 
tioning the  overthrowing  of  constlta< 
tlonal  gorenunents  by  military  ooupa. 

Why  should  they  not  tremble  with 
fear?    And  they  are  trembling  with  fear 


about  that  possibility,  for  we  are  re- 
ceiving messages  containing  allegations 
that  we  are  not  even  proceeding,  as  we 
have  claimed,  to  withdraw  our  mission 
personnel,  except  on  a  token  basis.  We 
are  still  seeking  the  facts  about  that. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  allegations 
are  being  made. 

So  it  would  be  salutary,  it  would  be 
good  comjoionsense.  If  the  problems  I 
have  raised  in  coimectlon  with  this 
amendment,  the  argrvunents  that  have 
been  advanced  against  it,  and  the  argu- 
ments Uiat  have  been  advanced  for  It 
could  be  discussed  behind  the  doors  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
executive  session,  with  administration 
spokesmen. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  the 
result  would  be?  I  think  we  would  agree 
on  language,  language  that  would  ac- 
complish the  objectives  that  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  say  there  must  be  in  the 
bill  a  guaranteed  procedure  that  will  give 
assurance  to  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
particularly,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  give  economic  or  military  aid  to  mili- 
tary coups  or  their  stooge  regimes.  Of 
course,  I  should  like  to  have  such  a  pro- 
vision applied  worldwide;  but  the  fact  Is 
that  when  I  first  proposed  It  to  my  lead- 
ership, I  proposed  it  in  connectl(m  with 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  would  rath- 
er have  it  apply  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere than  not  to  have  it  at  all. 

Here  again,  if  the  bill  is  returned  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
could  work  out  this  matter  with  ad- 
ministration leaders.  I  believe  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  and  per- 
haps a  few  night  sessions  before  the  bill 
woTild  be  back  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  would  be  willing  to  predict 
one  thing:  That  when  it  came  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  It  would  come  back 
with  much  more  support  than  it  now 
has  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  for  it 
would  be  a  better  bilL 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  shall  say 
about  the  procedural  matter  tonight. 
Before  I  proceed  to  another  speech.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  SIX  NAVAL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  575.  House  biU  4145.  "" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  4145)  for  the  relief  of  certain  in> 
dividuals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the  rep(ut 
which  will  give  the  Senate  detaUed  in- 
formation concerning  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  597)   was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcou),  as  follows: 
Statsicxnt 

In  its  favorable  report  to  the  committee 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  set  forth 
the  facts  In  the  case  and  Ita  recommenda- 
tions as  follows : 

"The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  certain  specified  sums  of  money 
to  six  naval  officers  in  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  for  loss  of  per  dlem  allowance  for  the 
period  from  October  21.  1969,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1940.  The  claim  of  the  officers  in 
question  have  resulted  due  to  an  erroneoxis 
administrative  modification  of  their  orders. 

"The  officers  named  in  8.  1867  were  ordered 
to  report  at  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Pascagoula.  Miss.,  on  July  20,  1959.  for  tem- 
porary duty  in  connection  with  the  fitting 
out  of  the  U.S.S.  Sculpin  (SSN  690),  a  sub- 
marine which  was  then  under  construction. 
On  October  16,  1959,  orders  were  issued  to 
them  which  modified  their  original  orders 
from  "for  temporary  duty"  to  "for  duty." 
The  modifying  orders  were  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1960.  The  modification  in  question 
resxUted  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  decision  B-138760  of 
June  22,  1959  (37  Comp.  Gen.  853).  The 
Initial  Interpretation  of  this  decision  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  was  that  temporary 
duty  could  not  exceed  6  months  from  the 
date  of  report.  The  officers  concerned  here 
had  been  on  temporary  duty  for  about  3 
months  and  It  was  estimated  at  that  time 
that  the  date  of  the  provisional  acceptance 
of  the  n.S.S.  Sculpin  was  at  least  4  months 
In  the  future.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  period 
of  their  duty  as  prospective  crewmembers 
would  be  in  excess  of  6  months,  it  was  mis- 
takenly determined  that  their  temporary 
duty  orders  must  be  modified  to  permanent 
duty  orders,  and  accordingly,  this  was  done. 

"Shortly  after  October  of  1959,  a  less  rigid 
policy  on  temporary  duty  was  established. 
Under  this  policy  temporary  duty  was  and  is 
normally  limited  to  6  months  but  such  limi- 
tation does  not  preclude  extensions  of  such 
assignments  which,  when  added  to  the  orig- 
inal authorized  period,  may  total  more  than 
6  months.  One  of  the  provisions  for  this 
nile,  however,  is  that  such  extensions  are 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  a  definite  change  or  unforeseen  ex- 
pansion in  the  duty  resulting  from  such 
things  as  slippages  in  construction,  fitting 
out  schedules,  or  unforeseen  delays.  Pres- 
ently, when  personnel  are  assigned  to  tem- 
porary duty  and  it  la  determined  during  the 
temporary  duty  period  that  such  duty  will 
be  increased  to  more  than  6  months  beyond 
the  date  of  the  new  determination,  the  as- 
signment of  the  persons  involved  will  be 
changed  from  temporary  duty  to  permanent 
duty. 

"In  the  case  of  the  n.S.S.  Sculpin,  slip- 
pages occurred.  It  was  determined  on  March 
1,  1960,  that  6  months  still  remained  before 
the  estimated  date  of  provisional  acceptance. 
The  orders  of  the  prospective  crewmembers 
(other  than  the  six  officers  named  in  S.  1867, 
who  were  already  on  permanent  duty)  were 
changed  from  temporary  to  permanent  duty 
on  that  date.  These  prospective  crewmem- 
bers had  received  per  dlem  from  the  date 
of  their  reporting  through  February  29,  1960, 
S.  1867  would  grant  by  legislation  to  the  six 
officers  in  question  the  payment  of  per  diem 
for  the  same  period  of  time  that  their  ship- 
mates received  such  payment.  The  officers 
in  question  have  exhausted  their  adminis- 
trative remedies  and  the  only  way  which 
they  can  now  be  afforded  relief  is  through 
the  passage  of  8.  1867.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Navy  through 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  attempted  to 
correct  the  administrative  misinterpretation 
Involved  here  by  Issuing  a  second  modifica- 


tion to  the  original  orders  of  the  officers  in 
question  This  modification  would  have  de- 
tached these  officers  from  temporary  duty 
and  placed  them  on  permanent  duty  at  the 
location  in  question  as  of  March  1,  1960. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  however,  dis- 
allowed the  claims  of  the  officers  in  question 
for  per  diem  between  October  21,  1959, 
through  February  29,  1960,  on  the  grounds 
that  'orders  dated  April  30,  1959.  designated 
duty  at  that  place  as  temporary.  Orders 
dated  October  16,  1959.  designated  duty  at 
that  place  as  permanent.  Orders  dated  Oc- 
tober 10.  1960.  attempted  to  cancel  orders 
dated  October  16,  1969,  and  to  assign  you  to 
permanent  duty  at  that  place  effective  March 
1,  I960.'  The  General  Accounting  Office  went 
on  to  state  that  the  record  indicates  that 
the  orders  dated  October  16,  1959,  designated 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  as  the  officers'  duty  sta- 
tion and  that  such  orders  were  not  Incom- 
plete or  ambiguous.  It  was  also  stated  that 
at  the  time  such  orders  were  issued  It  was 
definitely  intended  by  the  authority  Issuing 
the  orders  to  place  such  officers  on  perma- 
nent duty  at  Pascagoula.  Miss.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice held  that  the  orders  dated  October  10, 
1960  (the  second  modification),  could  have 
no  retroactive  effect  to  cancel  the  orders 
dated  October  16.  1959.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  General  Accounting  Office 
denied  the  claims  of  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion for  per  diem. 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  recognizes 
that  the  six  officers  named  in  S.  1867  did  not 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  their  ship- 
mates, having  been  denied  pa3rment  of  per 
dlem  for  the  period  from  October  21,  1969, 
through  February  29,  1960,  because  of  an 
administrative  error  which  occurred  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  and  which  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
correct.  Under  these  circumstances  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  supports  enactment 
of  8.  1867. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.      ^ 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4145)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S 
FUND — UNICEF 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, in  thousands  of  communities 
across  our  land,  in  large  cities  and  in 
small  hamlets,  our  American  youngsters 
will,  again  this  year,  celebrate  Halloween 
by  helping  the  world's  less  privileged 
children.  Instead  of  begging  for  them- 
selves, they  will  be  asking  for  contribu- 
tions, from  the  households  they  visit,  of 
coins  to  be  sent  to  UNICEF,  the  United 
Nations  Children's  F\ind.  When  we  re- 
member how  much  good  even  a  few  pen- 
nies can  do  in  terms  of  providing  a  cup  of 
milk  a  day  to  malnourished  or  even 
starving  bodies,  or  in  providing  a  dose  of 
a  llfesavlng  drug  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
know  that  the  efforts  of  every  single 
"trlck-or-treater"  for  UNICEF  will  bring 
Important  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  mention  this  matter  today  be- 


cause of  the  unprincipled  and,  in  my 
opinion,  vicious  and  unfair  attack  being 
made  against  UNICEF  in  some  areas  of 
our  country.  I  cannot  imagine  any  Jus- 
tification for  an  attack  on  any  agency 
which  helps  children,  regardless  of  where 
they  live.  If  any  international  agency 
deserves  support  from  all  people,  it  is 
UNICEF.  I  rise  today  to  support  it,  and 
I  commend  the  children  who  in  some  in- 
stances will  have  more  sense  than  their 
elders — children  who  will  be  out  on  Hal- 
loween night,  asking  for  "triclcs  or 
treats."  and  in  this  case  asking  for  aid 
for  children,  throughout  the  world,  who 
are  in  dire  need  of  help. 

Last  year,  in  over  12,000  communities. 
3  million  American  children  collected 
$2,070,968  in  this  special  drive,  while 
their  young  Canadian  friends  raised 
$315,178. 

I  feel  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  wishing  the  greatest  suc- 
cess to  our  young  ambassadors  of  good 
will  as  these  young  people  don  their 
colorful  Halloween  costumes  and  sally 
forth  to  give  practical  application  of 
their  concern  for  children  everywhere. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  impressive  state- 
ments of  support  for  the  work  of  UNICEF 
which  the  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF  has  received  from  all  four  of 
our  living  Presidents.  Many  Senators 
from  time  to  time  receive  inquiries  from 
constituents  about  the  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  I  know  that  they  will  want 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  words  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Herbert  Hoover. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Finally.  Mr. 
President,  our  American  citizens,  as  a 
whole,  show  their  support  for  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Fund  by  the  purchase 
of  the  UNICEIF  greeting  cards,  sold  every 
fall  at  the  holiday  season.  Not  normally 
sold  through  commercial  channels,  these 
season's  greeting  cards  are  promoted 
through  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers— individuals  and  groujps.  Last 
year,  the  cards  were  sold  in  over  100 
countries.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
these  greeting  card  sales  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  $1,367,670  to  UNICEF's  fi- 
nancial resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  supported  by  fine  and 
truly  dedicated  citizens.  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  give  their  answer 
to  the  critics  of  UNICEF  by  making  gen- 
erous contributions  to  the  youngsters 
who  will  go  from  door  to  door,  tomorrow 
evening,  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  this 
fund,  so  that  more  lives  can  be  saved 
and  more  children  can  be  helped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  every  word  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  has  spoken  in  8upix>rt  of 
UNICEF. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 


^» 
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SXHIBTT    1 

Fbxszoxntiai,  Statbicxmtb  on  UNICSP 

JxiLT  38, 196S. 

Children  are  the  world's  most  valuable 
resoxirce  and  Its  beet  hope  for  the  future. 
It  is  a  real  tragedy  that  in  an  era  of  vast 
technological  progress  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment millions  of  children  should  still  suffer 
from  lack  of  medical  care,  proper  nutrition, 
adequate  education,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
handicaps  and  uncertainties  of  a  low-Income, 
substandard  environment. 

Through  the  years,  the  efforts  by  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  to  meet  this 
great  challenge  and  alleviate  such  needs 
have  met  with  a  remarkable  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Ovu*  own  children  and  adults  who  have 
contributed  to  this  work,  mostly  throxigh 
the  UNICEF's  Halloween  and  greeting  card 
programs,  can  be  proud  of  the  results  of 
their  generosity.  

At  a  time  when  UNICEF's  endeavors  en- 
compass more  than  600  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  mothers  in  116  countries,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
respond  once  again  In  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
good  will  to  UNICEF's  appeal  this  fall. 

John  F.  Kknmxot. 

OCTOBKK  9,   1963. 

I  have  cQways  had  a  special  interest  in  the 
work  and  program  of  the  United  Nations 
Children's  FuimI.  and  liave  followed  with  sat- 
isfaction the  humanitarian  services  per- 
formed by  them  in  many  countries  the  world 
over. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways maintained  close  ties  and  a  special 
concern  for  the  plight  of  children,  whoever 
they  may  be  and  whatever  their  origin. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your  high 
purpose. 

Haxst  S.  Tbumam. 


I- 


OcToan  19,  1963. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  UNICEF  is  ably 
and  honestly  conducted.  Its  director  is  a 
former  associate  of  nilne.  To  me  it  is  the 
major  beneficial  serMlce  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Hnanrr  Hooi 


OciOBB  23,  1969. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  foUow  the  work  of 
UNICEF,  the  United  NaUons  Children's 
Fund. 

Please  give  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  UJB.  Conamlttee  for  UNICEF 
for  their  unceasing  efforts  to  alleviate  hun- 
ger and  disease  among  "all  world's  children." 
In  their  program,  which  enlista  the  support 
of  many  generous  eltlaena.  they  contribute 
much  to  the  lives  of  millions  in  need. 

DmOBT   D.   KSBMHOI 


CHANGES  IN  FUNCTIONS  OP  BEACH 
EROSION  BOARD  OP  BOARD  OP 
ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  1523. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1523)  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  on  page 
1.  line  9,  strike  out  "2"  and  insert  "3". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1»61 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  CH.Jt.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  that  other  Senators  would  be 
present,  this  afternoon,  to  submit  their 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  tiam 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  a  rather 
lengthy  speech  to  make  on  this  subject. 
Out  of  respect  for  and  in  consideration 
of  our  good  friends  who  communicate 
the  news  to  the  American  people,  and 
also  out  of  respect  for  other  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  ready  to  make  a  speech 
which  should  be  heard  by  all  Senators, 
I  am  about  to  move  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  transcript  of 
the  comments  he  will  make.  If  he  does. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  printed  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, so  that  I  might  have  the  luxury  of 
reading  it  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  shall  give  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  a  transcript  of  the 
speech,  so  that  when  I  deliver  it  tomor- 
row, he  will  already  have  read  it.  and 
thus  will  be  able  to  participate  with  me 
in  debate  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  But.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  agree  now  that  the  entire 
speech  be  printed  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Rscord,  so  that  all  Sena- 
tors may  share  in  understanding  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  due  coarse  the 
speech  will  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  forego  the 
privilege  of  having  the  Senator  from 
California  help  me  tomorrow,  by  means 
of  the  wonderful  contributions  he  will 
make,  if  he  will  only  read  the  speech 
first.  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much. 

I  only  hope  he  will  enable  other  Sena- 
tors to  have  the  benefit  of  the  printing 
of  his  speech  in  today's  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  the  result  that 
in  that  way  the  entire  text  of  his  speech 
will  be  available  in  the  morning  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  Is  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  wishes  to  share  his 
views  with  all  other  Senators:  but  I 
gather  that  he  intends  to  deliver  his 
speech  tomorrow. 

I  welcome  the  spirit  of  generosity  and 
cooperation  now  being  exhibited,  Mr. 
Presid^it,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
walks  across  the  Chamber  and  presents 
to  the  Senator  from  California  a  copy  of 
his  prepared  address  which  he  expects  to 
deliver  tomorrow.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  he  start  read- 
ing it  now ;  it  looks  rather  lengthy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  our  brother 
from  Oregon  would  object  if  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  his  comments 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  read  It  first  and  make  whatever 
corrections  he  thought  his  discussion 
might  justify. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Such  wishes  and 
consideration  for  the  well-being  of  my 
colleagues  is  really  heartening,  but  I 
think  I  will  give  a  less  heartening  word 
right  now  in  terms  of  this  happy  mo- 
ment 

Tomorrow  we  Intend  to  start  to  act 
upon  some  amendments.  Since  every- 
one likes  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record — and  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  get  up  bright  and  early  in 
the  morning  to  read  the  exciting  and 
scintillating  Congressional  Record,  that 
is  brought  to  our  attention  each  day — 
may  I  suggest  that  they  look  at  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of 
today,  because  that  paragraph  will  carry 
the  message  that  whenever  it  Is  possible 
within  the  debate  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, said  amendment  will  be  called  up, 
either  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
or  by  someone  who  has  a  similar  interest 
in  the  amendment. 

I  know  that  we  have  to  get  on  with  the 
bill.  Many  amendments  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Many  are  meritorious.  Many 
of  the  amendmoxts  we  will  wish  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  length.  No  effort  will  be 
made  to  cut  Sen&tors  off.  But  I  do  think 
we  should  start  to  work  on  the  bill  in 
terms  of  any  modifications,  changes  or 
adjustments  which  Individual  Senators 
feel  are  necessary.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  the  majority  leader  when  I  say  that 
we  do  want  to  get  some  action.  I  talked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  FVlbright]  earli- 
er today.  He  indicated  to  me  his  hope — 
in  fact,  his  desire— that  we  proceed  with 
amendments  tomorrow.  We  have  had 
debate  on  the  bill  Mcmday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  There  has  been  some  good 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  am  not  at  all  criti- 
cal of  those  who  have  participated  be- 
cause I  surely  have  been  one  of  them.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  do  not  consider  his  presentations 
to  be  anything  but  constructive,  thought- 
ful and  designed  to  express  his  point  of 
view  and  an  attempt  to  modify  the  bill 
according  to  his  point  of  view  and  his 
stsmdards. 

Having  made  that  statement,  may  I 
spread  the  word  throughout  the  land, 
since  yesterday  we  received  Information 
as  to  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do 
about  the  bin.  We  intend  to  proceed 
with  it.  We  Intend  to  take  up  the 
amendments  one  by  one,  and  we  intend 
to  start  twnorrow. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  re- 
cess until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
October  31,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  30  (legislative  day  of 
October  22).  19«3: 

In  thx  An  Forcx 

Th«  foUowlng-nun«d  officer  to  b«  placed 
on  the  retired  Ilat  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provUlona  of  section  8962,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code : 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Troup  Miller,  Jr.,  658A  (major  gen- 
eral. RegTilar  Air  Force)  UjS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  oi  LinpMDrtance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  grade 
Indicated,   luider   the   provisions  of  section 

8066,  UUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  o/  lieutenant  general 

Uaj.  Oen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless,  1609A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

In  tbz  AibFokcx 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regiilar  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 

8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  major,  VSAF  (Medical) 

Wmiam  M.  Redmond,  AC)3061191. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  {Chaplain) 

John  J.  Lehman,  AO3061097. 

To  be  captain,  VSAF  (Judge  Advocate) 

James  A.  Klckham,  AO1930801. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Medical) 

Judson  T.  Anderson,  AO3091110. 
John  H.  Calvert,  Jr.,  AO307642a.    , 
Francis  R.  SplnelU,  Jr.,  AO3075369. 
James  E.  Street,  AO3091667. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 

Teddy  D.  Awtry.  ^ 

Daniel  C.  Grocbowskl,  A03 110959. 
James  D.  Mankln.  AO30907S9. 
James  F.  McKlnney,  AO3111068. 
Albert  O.  Orman.  AO3110919. 
Omer  K.  Petty,  A031 11204. 
John  J.  WlUiams,  A03111294. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Surse) 
Llla  R.  Abeles,  AM3045354. 
Jerry  Lane,  AN3044656. 
Lawrence  S.  Newman,  AN3044906. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF 
(Judge  Advocate) 

Rodney  F.  Brunton,  A031 17372. 
James  B.  Crowley.  AOdl21076. 
James  W.  Johnson,  AO3086911. 
James  A.  MltcheU,  AOS 118111. 
David  C.  Morehouse,  AOS  104350. 
Victor  H.  Negron.  A03121788. 
Donald  B.  Strickland,  AO3013017. 
CecU  W.  Wmiams,  AO3104389. 

To  be  first   lieutenants,   USAF   (Dental) 
Peter  J.   Coiirneen. 
Lorenzo  D.  Davis.  AO8ia4808. 

To    be    first    lieutenants,    USAF    (Nurse) 
Mary  M.  Ault,  AM3111814. 
lifary  L.  Burden,  AN3089645. 
Ina  R.   Burling,    AN3092781. 
Idargaret   C.   Emmerth,    AN3091282. 
Mary  A.   Orubaugh.   AN3092046. 
Lois  E.  Hastings,  AN3078110. 
Catherine   F.   McElwee.   AN30928fi6. 
Carol  A.  Morton,  AN3089718. 
Joseph   A.   Plccolella,   AN3123411. 
Joann  P.  Qulrrlon.  AN3090679. 
Mary  M.  Thomas,  AN3075275. 


To   be  second  lieutenant,  VSAF   (Nurse) 
Jerry  O.  Holtz,  ANSI 23801. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  majors 
Wlnton  C.  Brown,  A0564925. 
Raymond  W.  Coy,  A073896S. 
Edward   F.  Fleming.   A0792826. 
Keith   O.   Hamby.   AO803192. 
Robert  S.  Holmes,  AO429410. 
Richard   O.   Korthals,   AO679078. 
Stanley   M.   Mamlock.   AO712022. 
Thomas   H.   Mathieson,   A0649519. 
Lawrence  M.  Politzer,  AO720006. 
Virgil  L.  Westllng,   AO729086. 
William  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,  AO799700. 

To  be  captains 
Ernest  E.  Bankey,  Jr.,  AO752096. 
James  W.  Haerer,  AO3005622. 
James  T.   Hargrove,  A022 13615. 
LeRoy  F.   LeBlanc,   AO3061672. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Donald  O.  Lawson,  AO3014364. 
Joel  M.  McKean.  AO3036874. 
Michael   M.   Miller.   AO3081634.  ^ 

Jarle   B.   Rokke,    AO3072823. 
Jerry  W.  Roylance,  AO3109832. 
James  D.  Speight.  AO3073748. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished     Aviation     Cadet     Graduates 
Conway  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  AO3139066. 
David  D.  Quane,  AOS  139071. 

Distinguished    Officer   Candidate   Graduates 
Jeremy  R.  Kunz,  AOS  137771. 
Clifton  J.  Schaefer,  Jr.,  AO3137820. 
Lucius  M.  Spence.  Jr.,  AOS  137825. 
Richard   K.    Thue,   AOS  137829. 
John  W.  Willis,  Jr.,  AOS136333. 

Distinguished  Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 
John  O.  Ahnert,  Jr.,  AOS  135410. 
Alexander  R.  Altken,  AOS  136 175. 
Barry  M.  Alberter.  A03136762. 
Michael  S.  Alexander.  A03 135600. 
Raymond  L.  Allen,  A03 136711. 
William  B.  Allen,  A03 135203. 
Donald  V.  Anderson,  A03 136528. 
John  C.  Anderson,  A031 35398. 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  AOS  146010. 
Dennis  A.  Andrews,  AOS  136920. 
Melvln  L.  Ashby,  AOS  135881. 
Donald  D.  Avary,  AOS  135684. 
Jerry  J.  Avenell,  AOS  137034. 
Garry  L.  Baker.  AOS  136336. 
Phillip  J.  Baker,  AOS  137089. 
Alterlo  A.  G.  Banks,  A03134396. 
James  A.  Barker,  AOS  129678. 
Allen  E.  Barr,  AO3130090. 
Richard  E.  Bates,  AOS137180. 
Richard  A.  Beardsley,  AOS  137818. 
Brian  E.  Beck,  A031S7482. 
Paiil  B.  Bermingbam,  A03137326. 
George  E.  Berry,  AOS  135780. 
Michael  F.  Bigley,  A03136S48. 
Nancy  R.  Binder,  AL31S8982. 
Allen  L.  Bird.  A03 138735. 
Richard  B.  Blumstein,  AO3136400. 
Walter  J.  Bochnik,  AOS  137868. 
Robert  L.  Boring.  A03137866. 
Shirley  E.  Boselly  m,  A03137868. 
Robert  E.  Bouquet,  A03137712. 
Robert  W.  Bowmaster,  AOS137873. 
Thomas  G.  Boyd,  AOS138707. 
Delford  O.  Britton,  AO3136640. 
George  Brower,  AOS  136664. 
James  R.  Brown.  AOS137881. 
Kyle  E.  Brown,  A03138741. 
Ivar  F.  Browne.  A031S8742. 
Alan  D.  Browning,  A03137886. 


Robert  W.  Brunsman,  A03136716. 
Coxirtney  8.  Bryant,  A03137962. 
James  A.  Buckingham,  AO31S7970. 
Robert  D.  Burgess.  AO3136750. 
Frederick  A.  Bush.  A03136785. 
VyrJU  D.  Buus,  A031S7896. 
Robert  F.  Cardell,  A03136883. 
My.-on  B.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  A03137499. 
Rodger  L.  Carter,  AOS136953. 
WllUam  C.  Caughell,  A03 137907. 
James  B.  Chalfant,  AO3137910. 
Peter  W.  Chamberlain,  AO31S7501. 
Paul  A.  Clement,  AOS  138669. 
Robert  K.  Cochran.  Jr.,  AO3137098. 
Gerald  M.  CoUlns.  A03137929. 
Richard  R.  Combs,  AO3137930. 
Gerald  R.  Cooper.  AO3138066. 
William  P.  Cornell,  AO3138075. 
Ronald  J.  Covello,  A03138661. 
Craig  L.  CrandaU,  AO31S7107. 
Ralph  Crawford.  AOS  138662. 
Gary  J.  Crook,  A03137944. 
James  E.  Cufley,  Jr.,  AOS  137946. 
Electa  L.  Curtis,  ALS137697. 
Robert  R.  Dale,  AO3130104. 
Philip  M.  Dalplaz.  AOS  137956. 
Gerald  Daly,  A03137967. 
Mark  J.  Daniels.  AO3138105. 
Thomas  C.  Darr,  AOS  138663. 
Pierre  G.  Daunlc,  AO31S0106. 
Gerald  A.  Davis,  AOS  137963. 
Ralph  K.  DavU,  Jr..  A031S7966. 
Frederick  G.  S.  Deal,  A03137971. 
James  F.  DcPaolo,  AO3130117. 
Maurice  DePinto,  AOS  138977. 
James  H  Dew,  AOS1S0120. 
Jackson  R.  DeWitt,  AOS1S0121. 
William  T.  DUlon,  AOS13752a. 
David  D.  Dolln,  AOS1S0129. 
Eujenio  C.  Dominguez,  AOSISOISO. 
Robert  N.  Donceel,  AOS137987. 
John  T.  Donovan,  A03138157. 
Clarence  C.  Drumeller,  AOS  137995. 
Garth  E.  Dudley,  A031S8185. 
FYancis  J.  Dunn,  AOS138665. 
William  Dunn,  Jr.,  AOS  137998. 
Andrew  J.  DuPont,  Jr.,  A031S7526. 
Terrence  D.  Durgan,  AOS1S8186. 
Charles  V.  Durham,  A03138198. 
Darwin  G.  Edwards,  A03138213. 
Wilson  R.  Edwards,  Jr.,  AOS  137528. 
Gale  E.  Elwer,  AO31S7701. 
Stewart  A.  Erbolm,  AOS  130153. 
Donald  P.  Evarts,  A03137532. 
John  J.  Farrell.  AO3130160. 
Frank  R.  Fergvison  n,  AOS138731. 
Ned  A.  Fine,  AO31S0167. 
Rexford  C.  Flnegan,  AOS  137534. 
Stanley  P.  Flshkln,  AO31S0168. 
Robert  J.  Fltzsimmons,  AO3130169. 
Thomas  M.  Fousek.  AOS130174. 
James  R.  Fox,  AOS  130177. 
Larry  D.  Fox,  AOS  138043. 
Richard  C.  Frank,  AOS  130180. 
William  B.  Fredenberger.  AOS  138048. 
Alan  C.  Freeland  n,  AO3130183. 
Lionel  D.  Frome,  AO3138051. 
Paul  E.  Genereux,  AOS1S8667. 
Robert  L.  Getty,  AOS  138324. 
Dale  B.  Glullerl,  AOS  130 197. 
Arren  L.  Goodwin,  Jr..  AOS130200. 
Geoffrey  Gordon,  AOS  138348. 
Charles  A.  Grandmaison,  Jr..  AO318030T. 
Frank  F.  Graves,  Jr..  AO3130210. 
Laurence  J.  Gross.  AOS  138086. 
Michael  A.  Grozdanoff,  AO3138087. 
Gordon  H.  Gruenke.  AOS  1302 16. 
Paxil  D.  Gutfreund,  AO3130219. 
James  E.  Halgbt.  Jr..  AOS  138094. 
MUton  L.  Haines,  AOS  138095. 
Alan  K.  HaU,  AOS1S0226. 
John  W.  Hammond,  AOS  130228. 
James  W.  Hardy,  AOS1S8104. 
William  R.  Harman,  AOS1S8713. 
Gordon  V.  Harmon,  AOS  138106. 
Charles  E.  Harris,  AOS138107. 
Sheridan  K.  Hawk,  AOS  138370. 
BUly  J.  Hawthorne,  AOS  180243. 
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WiUlam  T.  Heney,  Jr..  AO8130a48. 
John  D.  Henne,  A031S7562. 
John  C.  Hennlnger,  AOS  138886. 
Norman  J.  Henrich,  AO31S0251. 
Kenneth  W.  Hertzler,  AO3130258. 
Henry  M.  Hey,  AOS  130255. 
Donald  L.  HlUiard,  A03138131. 
WUhelm  F.  Hoehndorf.  AOS  136401. 
James  W.  Hopp,  A03138146. 
Frederick  W.  Hoppmann,  Jr.,  AO3138410. 
Glenn  A.  Hoskins,  AOS  138412. 
John  D.  Hottendorf,  AOS  138668. 
Robert  A.  Houck,  AOS  138149. 
Russell  Houston  III,  AOS  138422. 
Harry  D.  Huge.  A03138159. 
Robert  W.  Hughes.  AO3138160. 
MlUard  O.  Hulse,  AOS  130276. 
WlUlam  A.  Hurder,  A03138161. 
Stephen  L.  Hubs,  AOS  138452. 
Edwin  D.  Hutchinson,  A03 138660. 
James  C.  Hutton,  AOS1S0279. 
William  M.  Hynes,  AO3130281. 
Terence  Jenkins,  A03138175. 
Laurens  R  Jockers.  AOS130286. 
Eric  L.  Johansen.  AOS  138479. 
Doviglas  R.  Johnfon.  AOS  138484. 
Eugene  M.  Johnson.  AOS  137576. 
Richard  E.  Jones.  AOS  138487. 
Malcolm  Jozoff,  AOS  138193. 
Jerome  W.  Juravic,  AOS  138195. 
Donald  T.  Kalady.  AOS  130295. 
Gordon  C.  Kamka,  AOS  138199. 
Nicholas  E.  Kass,  A03138511. 
Dennis  N.  Kelley,  AOSlSOSOa. 
James  C  Kellogg.  A03137581. 
Charles  C.  KlUln  m,  AOS  130310. 
Louise  A.  Kirk,  AL3138698. 
Gary  V.  Klatt,  AOS188223. 
James  A.  Knapp.  AO3130821. 
James  W.  Knapp,  AOS  137584. 
Rosalyn  R.  Knapp.  ALS 137704. 
Gerald  J.  Krelger.  AOS  138557. 
Robert  J.  Kucliler.  AOS  130334. 
William  H.  Kuns,  A03 138238. 
Kelly  P.  Lacombe.  A03138148. 
Hal  A.  Lacy,  Jr.,  A03138671. 
Raymond  S.  Lawson.  Jr.,  AO313034S. 
Richard  P.  Lelfer,  A03138254. 
Charles  W.  Lewis,  AO3130349. 
Frank  W.  Uckilder,  AOS  130350. 
William  J.  Ulpfert  IV,  AOS  138250. 
Vincent  C.  Llaguno.  AOS  130353. 
Harry  L.  Lobdell,  A031S8262. 
Timothy  J.  Lockwood,  AOS1S0355. 
Klaus  F.  Loehr.  AO8130S57. 
Charles  C.  Lohrmann,  AO31S0368. 
Lawrence  M.  LoMonlco,  AOS  138264. 
Rudolph  R.  Lonoke,  AOS  130360.    a 
Francis  J.  Lopresti,  A03138266. 
Kenneth  E.  Lyons,  AO31S0368. 
Charles  A.  MagUl,  Jr..  AO3130S72. 
John  S.  Mahall,  AOei38723. 
Michael  Malone,  Jr.,  AOS1S8686. 
Thomas  E.  Mansperger,  A03138282. 
Patrick  J.  Marino,  AO3136280. 
Robert  J.  liCarsh.  A03137821. 
Carl  E.  Maschmeyer,  A03144843. 
Philip  G  Mafienheimer,  A03137ia6. 
Benjamin  A.  Mason.  AOS1S7127. 
Terrence  Mayer,  A03137131. 
Larry  J.  Mayou,  ACQ138117. 
Peter  C.  McAdams,  A03137134. 
Prank  E.  McAloney,  A03137135. 
Thomas  E.  McCandless,  AOS  137606. 
Harry  C.  McClaln,  Jr.,  AOS  138202. 
Charles  E.  McConnehey,  Jr.,  AO31371S0. 
Michael  D.  McCrea.  AOS1S7143. 
Louis  M.  McDermott,  A0313867S. 
Thomas  E.  McDonald,  A031S7144. 
John  W.  McDunnougb.  AOS1S8300. 
Gerald  J  McHugh,  AO31S7160. 
James  F.  McKernan.  Jr.,  A0313716S. 
Edward  J.  McLeod.  A03138674. 
Thomas  J.  McManus.  Jr.,  A08137155. 
Richard  A.  McNally.  A03 138310. 
James  F.  McNamara,  Jr..  A03137166. 
Charles  E.  McNeil.  AOS137158. 
John  D.  McQuald.  Jr..  AOS  138748. 


Wmiam  E.  Medford,  A08137161. 
Marina  E.  Menzles,  ALS138090. 
Christian  L.  Meurer,  AOS  138752. 
John  T.  MUler,  Jr.,  AOS1S8757. 
Bruce  D.  Mills,  A03137173. 
Sammy  C.  Mitchell,  A03137176. 
James  K.  Mlxon,  A031S7176. 
Jack  F.  Mobley,  AO3138340. 
James  M.  Moore,  AOS137621. 
Robert  W.  Moore,  A03137181. 
Michael  F.  Morris,  AOS  138978. 
Richard  M.  Morris,  A03138764. 
Stephen  J.  Murdoch,  AO3138770. 
Brian  F.  Neffenger,  AOS  138362. 
Ken  J.  NevlUe,  A03138367. 
Joe  W.  Nix,  AOS137204. 
WlUlam  R.  Gates,  AO3137210. 
Jon  T.  Overton,  AOS  137222. 
Cecil  L.  Owens,  AOS13722S. 
Lawrence  C.  Paddock,  AOS138390. 
Armand  R.  Paolini.  A03137228. 
Allan  C.  Pape,  AOS  137229. 
Claude  R.  Partain.  AOS  138795. 
Bruce  V.  Pasquale,  A03138S9S. 
Michael  A.  Patterson,  AOS  137233. 
Michael  O.  Patterson.  AOS  138796. 
Robert  L.  Paul,  AOS  138395. 
George  P.  Pehlvanian,  AO3138403. 
Mickey  C.  Pelfrey,  AOS  137239. 
Jim  Perakls,  AOS  138406. 
Joseph  R.  Phelan,  AOS1S7247. 
William  H.  Phillips,  AOS  144397. 
Harold  R.  Phipps,  Jr.,  AOS  138408. 
Thomas  A.  Phythlan  n.  AOS  137250. 
Richard  H.  Pickens,  AOS  137251. 
BUly  F.  Pitts.  AOS  138675. 
Jeffrey  M.  Preston.  AOS  138427. 
Arthur  Ramseur,  Jr..  A03 138677. 
Frank  H.  Raymond.  AOS138438. 
Glenn  B.  Reaves,  AOS138678. 
Donald  K.  Reed.  A031S7271. 
Jerome  M.  Rhode,  A03137275. 
Donald  G.  Rhorer.  AOS138836. 
MerUn  B.  Riley,  Jr.,  A03138839. 
Dennis  L.  Risdon,  AO3137280. 
WlUlam  S.  Rltter,  Sr..  AO31S8460. 
Edward  F.  Rizy,  AO3138460. 
Robert  R.  Robens,  A031S7285. 
Earl  L.  Robertson,  AOS  138462. 
Danlal  G.  Robinson,  AOS  138463. 
Frank  E.  Rodeffer,  A03137289. 
Alvah  L.  Rogers,  AOS  137290. 
Richard  A.  Romer,  AOS  137291. 
Clark  J.  Rounds.  A03138472. 
Lockard  Row,  AOS  138849. 
Kenneth  R.  Runyan,  AOS  138679. 
Joelah  J.  RusseU  IV,  AOS  136880. 
Ronald  W.  Rutherford,  A03137295. 
James  B.  Ryan,  AOS  138478. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Jr..  AOS  137297. 
WUUam  D.  Saban,  A03137299. 
Robert  B.  Sander-Cederlof,  AOS  138680. 
William  S.  Sandllands  m,  AOS  138857. 
Frank  P.  Sanfllippo,  AOS  138486. 
David  K.  Sanford,  AOS1S8858. 
Clifford  Saunders,  AOS  138489. 
Duane  R.  Saxton,  AOS1S0241. 
Donald  E.  Scearce,  AO31S730S. 
Gerald  J.  Schopf,  A03137655. 
Michael  A.  Schukert,  A03138681. 
James  A.  Schwefel,  AOS  138499. 
Jan  R.  Schwenk,  AOS  138500. 
WlUlam  C.  ScxUly.  AO3138508. 
John  H.  Seltzer,  AOS  1373 18. 
Wayne  M.  Seno,  AOS  138868. 
Robert  Q.  Serrett.  AOS137319. 
James  W.  Shelnutt  HI,  AOS  188510. 
Alson  F.  Sherwln,  AOS  138873. 
Jon  W.  Shlvely,  AOS  138875. 
Robert  T.  Shutts,  AOS138615. 
RandaU  A.  Simpson.  AOS  137336. 
Robert  L.  Slsson,  A03 137660. 
Dewey  C.  Smith.  AOS  138877. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  AOS  138524. 
WUUam  B.  Smith.  Jr.,  A031385ae. 
Gerald  F.  Spless.  A03138888. 
John  A.  Stahl,  AOS  137665. 
Jack  C.  Stanley,  A03 138696. 


Robert  F.  Starzel.  A03138683. 
WUUam  F.  Steckbauer,  AOS  138892. 
Warren  K.  Steffen.  A031S8893. 
Allan  D.  Stephens.  AOS  138895. 
Adrian  D.  Stetler.  AOS1S7363. 
Stephen  A.  Suto,  A03137374. 
David  M.  Swierenga,  A03 137876. 
Sheldon  A.  Taft,  A03138733. 
Joseph  D.  Tagliarenl,  AOS13738a. 
David  O.  Taylor,  AOS  137383. 
Eugene  A.  Taylor,  AOS  137384. 
James  G.  Taylor,  AOS  138656. 
Jack  B.  Thompson,  AOS  137814. 
Richard  A.  Thompson,  AOS  138685. 
David  L.  Thome,  AOS  138562. 
Douglas  R.  Thornton,  AO3137301. 
Donald  E.  TiUson,  AOS  137392. 
Thomas  C.  Tompkins,  A03188567. 
John  A.  Toohey,  A03137395. 
Gary  M.  Topjon.  A03137718. 
Elee  W.  Tyler.  A03138577. 
James  E.  TyvoU,  AO313740e. 
Donald  E.  Vance,  A03137413. 
Nathaniel   E.  VUlalre,   AOS  137420. 
Richard  D.  Voss,  A031S8599. 
Walter  T.  Wackeen,  A03137422. 
Leon  H.  Walther,  Jr..  AOS  138687. 
GaU  H.  Walton.  AO3138607. 
George  W.  Warren,  AOS1S7428. 
Arlyn  E.  Webster.  AOS  138615. 
John  A.  Webster,  A03 137438. 
WUUam  F.  Welgle,  A03138616. 
James  E.  Weland,  A03138688. 
Fredrick  R.  Wenlland.  AO3138680. 
Wesley  L.  West,  A03138618. 
Robert  T.  White,  AO3138e40. 
Malcolm  M.  Whltten,  A031S7445. 
Clarence  P.  Wlckman,  AO3188042. 
David  O.  WilUams,  A03137448. 
CUfton  T.  Windham,  AO3138050. 
WlUlam  J.  Wlrant,  A03187454. 
Charles  A.  Wohl,  AOS  137458. 
Robert  E.  Wright,  A03137464. 
WUllam  E.  Wright.  AOS  138960. 
William  A.  Yalch,  AOS  137465. 
Robert  L.  Zaim.  AO31S7470. 
Robert  A.  Zawackl.  AOS  138691. 
Frederick  B.  Zoes,  AOS  138652. 
Donald  J.  Zurek,  A03138655. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  foUowing  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
Ueutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 


Robert  F.  Allen 
Thomas  L.  Armltage 
Floyd  A.  Ashdown 
Jerome  A.  Atkins 
William  B. 

Barrlneau,  Jr. 
James  W.  Bass 
Jlmmle  L.  Bratton 
Harry  C.  Brown,  Jr. 
Ronald  R.  Brown 
Robert  W.  Carter,  Jr. 
William  F.  Claudlo,  Jr 
Todd  Clist 
David  R.  Cockbum 
Steven  A.  Crist 
Reed  F. 

Daugherlty 
Jerry  E.  Davis 
Angel  de  la  Cms 
Robert  C.  DeToung 
Larry  W.  Ditch 
Willie  J.  BMt 
Paul  T.  Bngel 
Delmar  M.  Fadden 
Gerald  B.  Feather 
James  B.  Fender 
James  C.  Finley 
Douglas  H.  Fisher 
Keith  H.  Foulger 


Dennis  F.  Gallagher 
Michael  J.  Garcia 
Kumen  B.  Gardner 
Thcunas  P. 

Gladstone 
Bernard  8.  Harland 
James  O.  Harwood 
Melvln  Hayashi 
James  D. 

Hennlngsen 
Jolm  S.  Hunter  ZIZ 
Robert  D.  Jew 
Joseph  W.  Keene,  Jr. 
Larry  D.  Kerbel 
Kenneth  F. 

Klelbania 
Ralph  A.  Kimball,  Jr. 
WUUam  W.  Koelm 
Albert  M.  KoUer,  Jr. 
James  B.  Llmpp 
Clayton  B.  Lyle  in 
Hans  L.  Markland 
BUly  G.  McBuen 
Charles  D.  Mclntire 
Richard  H.  MerriU 
Charles.  L.  Meyer 
Robert  J.  MltcheU 
Ned  NelMin.  Jr. 
Michael  G.  OUvier 
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John  L.  Orr 
JoMpb  N.  OrtlB 
James  W.  Petersen 
Edwin  E.  Powell 
WllUam  A.  Rankin 
John  W .  Roohms 
Lester  W.  Rocker 
Richard  L.  Ruddell 
Olenn  T.  Satterfleld 
Charles  L.  Scher«r.  Jr. 
James  R.  Skalleky 
James  M.  Slattary 


William  F.  Smith 
William  C. 

Btandlfer  m 
Craig  L.  Stetson 
Leslie  R.  Swanson 
Larry  B.  Telford 
Toby  J.  Teorey 
Kmest  R.  Therlot  in 
Harry  H.  Watanabe 
Don  W.  Wlegard 
Peter  J.  Wolfe 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  30  (legislative  day  of 
October  22).  1963: 

Sttbvxrsitx  Acnvmcs  Contkol  Boaso 
Prank  Kowalskl.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  Aug\i8t  9,  1966. 

FoKKiGN  Claucs  SrmfMCNT  Commission 
LaVem  R.  DUweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  1  year  from  October  22, 1963. 

Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Clalnu  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  2  years  from  October  22,  19e3. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  9:  As  we  have  opportu- 
nity, let  us  do  good  to  all  men, 

O  Thou,  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  may  we  dally  hear  and 
heed  Thy  voice  calling  and  commanding 
us  to  govern  our  lives  by  the  spirit  of 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  our 
personal  life  and  our  national  life  are 
controlled  too  much  by  the  promptings 
of  self-interest  and  that  we  often  allow 
our  ambition  to  become  a  sordid  scram- 
ble for  advantage  and  preeminence. 

Show  us  how  we  may  promote  the  ^ir- 
It  of  fellowship  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing among  all  the  nations  and  gain 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  one  an- 
other's capacity  to  contribute  to  a  spir- 
itual unity  and  a  world  order  when  hu- 
manity shall  no  longer  live  under  the 
threat  and  menace  of  war. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MARK  ANDREWS 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

OcTOBKB  25,  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakeb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

But.:  Please  find  enclosed  herewith  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Ben  Meier,  secretary  of  state. 
North  Dakota,  showing  that  according  to  un- 
official returns  that  Mark  Andrews  was 
elected  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of 


the   late   Hon.  HJalmar  Hygaard    from   the 
First  Congressional  District  of  North  Dakota. 

Respectfully  3rour8, 

RAI,m  R.  BOBBBTS, 

CI«rfc.  V3.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.    TTie  Clerk  will  read 
the  telegram. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OCTOBXR24. 1963. 

CLKRK  op  the  UJS.  HotTBX  or  RXPRKSXNTATrVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

According  to  unofficial  returns  of  the  8i>e- 
clal  election  held  October  22,  1963.  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  North  Dakota 
for  Representative  in  Congress.  Mark  An- 
drews, of  Mapleton,  N.  Dak.,  was  elected  to 
complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
HJalmar  Nygaard. 

Ben  Meier, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mask  Andrxws. 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  ofBce 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  Is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  ofiBce. 


TWO-PRICED  COTTON 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Geneva 
agreements  limiting  imports  of  textiles 
into  the  United  States  was  a  necessary 
and  vital  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  maintain  employment  in  the 
textile  industry.  Depreciation  allow- 
ance and  certain  tax  credits  have  been 
helpful  and  the  tax  reduction  bill  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  will  be  fur- 
ther helpful:  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  failed  so  far  to  act  on  the 
most  vital  need  of  the  textile  Industry 
and  its  employees — the  elimination  of 
the  two-priced  cotton.  With  tremen- 
dous competition  in  the  world  markets 
and  competition  at  home  with  other 
fit)ers,  two-priced  cotton  must  be  elim- 
inated now. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  the  U.S.  cotton 
textile  manufacturer  must  pay  8V2  cents 
more  per  pound  for  cotton  grown  in  the 
United  States  than  a  cotton  textile  man- 
ufacturer in  Japan  or  some  other  foreign 
country  has  to  pay  for  the  same  Amer- 
ican cotton.  This  unfair  burden  on  the 
cotton  manufacturer  and  the  employee 
has  created  virtual  chaos  in  this  great 
essential  American  Industry.  Plants  are 
closed;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
have  been  lost,  thus  increasing  the  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  Government  for  re- 
lief and  unemployment  benefits. 

This  situation  is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Positive  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  is  long  overdue. 


The  Cooley  bin.  HJl.  6196,  has  cleared 
the  Rules  Committee  and  is  scheduled 
for  action  on  this  fioor  the  week  follow- 
ing Veterans'  Day.  This  bill  will  elim- 
inate two-priced  cotton  and  provide 
the  cotton  farmer  with  the  opportunity 
to  compete  In  the  world  market  through 
a  one-price  system.  I  urge  the  House 
to  support  this  bill  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  It  is  a  bill  which  will  help  the 
entire  Nation  by  preserving  the  cotton 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  benefit  the  cotton  farmer  of  the 
country  both  south  and  west.  This  bill 
is  not  sectional  or  regional;  It  is  in  the 
national  interest.  It  is  a  step  toward 
freeing  the  cotton  farmer  from  the  cruel 
dilemma  of  surpluses  and  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  It  is  a  step  to- 
ward saving  the  jobs  of  textile  employees 
and  permitting  the  textile  industry  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  at  home.  This  bill  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  particularly  in  the  large  cities 
who  have  helped  bear  the  burden  of 
price  supports.  This  bill  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumers  of  America 
who  are  restricted  in  their  purchasing 
power  by  high  prices  and  high  taxes. 


DELAY  IN  PASSAGE  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILU3 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  again  passed  a 
continuing  resolution  permitting  the 
operation  of  the  Government  pending 
passage  of  appropriation  bills.  The  third 
of  this  session. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
now  considering  the  third  resolution  in 
this  session  to  Increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  to  preserve  orderly  and  fiscally 
responsible  Government,  authorization 
bills  and  appropriation  bills  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  close  of  fiscal  calendar  years, 
that  continuing  resolutions  should  be 
passed  only  In  extreme  emergencies. 

Appropriation  bills  have  been  delayed 
by  failure  of  action  on  authorizations  and 
failure  of  action  by  the  Senate  on  appro- 
priation bills  that  have  been  processed  by 
the  House. 

The  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  now  presenting  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  their  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  without  knowledge  of  the 
appropriations  for  1964.  We  believe  this 
places  these  agencies  in  a  difficult  and  al- 
most impossible  position  to  submit  real- 
istic or  proper  estimates. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  there  should  be  no  further 
delay  In  finally  processing  legislation  re- 
sp>ectlng  the  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress cannot  complete  all  authorizations 
and  appropriations  within  the  30  days 
provided  in  the  resolution  Just  passed. 
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We  shall  urge  the  House  to  expedite 
both  authorizations  and  appropriations 
in  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions  and  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Congress. 

Republican  support  in  budget  reduc- 
tions has  resulted  In  substantial  savings 
to  the  taxpayers.  We  believe  that  or- 
derly processing  of  the  budget  requests 
will  assure  the  Congress  of  a  better  op- 
portunity to  exercise  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. 


WAIVERS  ON  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HatsI,  Is 
going  to  offer  legislation  to  permit  people 
to  waive  the  law,  call  it  whatever  you 
want,  then  I  may  be  constrained  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  if 
and  when  it  ever  comes  to  the  House 
floor,  to  provide  that  any  State  or  any 
citizen  may  have  a  waiver  to  conform 
to  the  law  or  come  under  its  provisions. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  waivers  in  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  individuals  let  us 
have  it  in  the  civil  rights  bill  and  other 
laws. 


LEGISLATIVE   BUSINESS   ON   TUES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  5 

Mr.    BECKER.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  exercise  my  own  preroga- 
tive and  nobody  else's,  to  ask  the  major- 
ity leader,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  next 
Tuesday  is  election  day  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  probably  in  other  States, 
and  while  we  are  sitting  here  in  Con- 
gress waiting  for  the  President  to  tell 
us  what  legislation  we  should  act  upon 
and  what  we  should  not  act  upon,  what 
we  will  be  doing  next  week,  so  that  I 
can  arrange  my  affairs  accordingly.  I 
talked  with  him  the  other  day  off  the 
floor.  Will  the  gentleman  please  inform 
me  at  this  time. 

I  have  got  to  try  to  arrange  an  absen- 
tee ballot,  if  I  cannot  get  away. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  ready  to  announce  the  legislative 
program  for  next  week.  But  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  have  only 
the  Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday  and 
the  Consent  Calendar  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.    I  should  like  to  go  to  New  York 


and  take  my  part  in  the  election  without 
being  disturbed  about  what  may  be  hap- 
pening down  here. 


THE  SO-CALLED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  acting 
very  dictatorial  the  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  as  of  yesterday  afternoon 
approved  and  reported  out  for  action  by 
the  House  the  so-called  civil  rights  pro- 
posal of  the  administration,  composed  of 
55  typed  pages  £uid  considered  less  than 
3  hours. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  a  majority 
of  a  congressional  committee  would  take 
such  arbitrary,  hasty,  and  ill-considered 
action  on  a  matter  of  such  great  impor- 
tance. It  demonstrates  once  again  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  hysteria — yes, 
political  hysteria. 

The  legislation  has  not  been  toned 
down  to  any  great  extent.  The  whole 
imderlying  principle  in  the  bill  is  the 
same  and  has  been  the  same  all  along. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  Is  the 
most  iniquitous,  dangerous,  liberty- 
destroying  proposal  that  has  ever  been 
reported  to  the  Congress  by  one  of  its 
committees  since  Reconstruction  days. 
It  is  clearly  unconstitutional  in  many  in- 
stances. It  deprives  citizens  of  America 
of  the  right  to  control  the  use  of  their 
own  private  property;  it  prevents  our 
people  from  choosing  their  own  asso- 
ciates: it  foists  upon  us  a  police  state — a 
Hitler  gestapo.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  set  up  a  superclass  of 
citizens,  free  from  any  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship,  with  special  privi- 
leges and  rights,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  intended  to  pur- 
chase the  political  support  of  minority 
groups.  Our  Constitution  is  being  per- 
verted and  destroyed  for  political  expe- 
diency. 

This  proposal,  while  clothed  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights,  is  a  power  grab  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  sets  up  a 
little  dictatorship  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  the  authority  to  harass,  brow- 
beat, dominate,  intimidate,  and  jail  those 
whose  actions,  political  and  otherwise, 
are  displeasing  to  the  administration. 


RESIGNATION  OP  JOHN  W.  HIGOIN- 
SON  AS  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  CAPI- 
TOL POLICE   FORCE 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  real  regret  that  I  have  Just  learned 


that  John  W.  Higginson  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Capitol  police  force  for 
8  years  has  resigned  to  take  effect  on 
Saturday  next,  November  2,  and  I  wish 
to  record  herewith  my  appreciation  for 
his  example  of  faithful  service  which 
he  has  performed  during  these  many 
years. 

There  are  not  many  men  who  are  more 
sincere  in  their  devotion  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  task  than  "Higg"  and 
his  conscientious  approach  to  his  respon- 
sibilities has  always  been  an  inspiration 
to  me.  He  is  a  devoted  family  man  and 
has  spent  much  time  during  his  life  in 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of 
America.  His  example  of  patriotism  as 
shown  by  his  service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I  is  outstanding  but  due  to 
his  modesty  and  his  quiet  manner  one 
fails  to  realize  the  real  worth  of  his 
character. 

His  post  of  duty  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  near  my  office  and  the 
cheerful  greeting  each  morning  which 
he  extends  to  Members  and  employees 
alike  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  believed 
in  promoting  happiness  and  good  will 
and  defending  that  which  was  honest. 
With  that  kind  of  record  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  years  of  retirement  will 
be  filled  with  contentment,  happiness, 
and  peace  which  certainly  Ls  the  wish  of 
his  host  of  friends  for  him  and  his 
family. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF 
3,000  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrecUon 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 223  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  of  RepresenUtlvee, 
three  thousand  additional  copies  each  of  the 
publications  entitled  "ClvU  Rights  Hear- 
ings, Before  Subcommittee  Nimibered  6  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representetlves.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3".  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  these  re- 
ports, as  printed,  carry  the  new  com- 
promise civil  rights  bill  or  committee 
hearings  that  may  or  may  not  have  been 
held  on  that  measure? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  simply  covers  the 
hearings  that  were  held  before  the  sub- 
committee. It  provides  for  the  printing 
of  the  testimony  presented  at  those  hear- 
ings. There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
them.  Members  are  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  copies  but 
they  are  not  available.  This  is  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  compromise 
bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.    No.  sir. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HH.  6500 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  the  conference  report  for 
printing  under  the  rules  of  the  Hovise 
on  UH.  6500. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  186] 

Abernethy  Harvey,  Ind.  Pelly 

Baring  Harvey.  Mlcb.  Pepper 

Bolton,  Herlong  Powell 

OUverP.  Hoffman  Purcell 

Bonner  Horan  Randall 

Brock  Jones.  Ala.  Reld.  lU. 

Buckley  Karth  Rlehlman 

Burton  Kee  Roberts,  Ala.    . 

CeUer  Kelly  Robsrts,  Tex. 

Davis.  Tenn.  KUbum  St.  Onge 

Dawson  Lankford  Scott 

Dent  Long,  La.  Shelley 

Djrwlnakl  McMUlan  Sickles 

Dlggs  Macdonald  Skubltz 

Dowdy  MaiUlard  Springer 

Pelghan  Martin,  Calif.  Stafford 

Ford  Mathlas  Stlnson 

Fraser  May  Taft 

Fuqua  Miller,  N.Y.  Taylor 

Grant  Montoya  Thompson,  La. 

Green.  Pa.  Morrison  Thompson.  N.J. 

Harding  Morton,  Md.  ToUefson 

Harris  Nedzl  Utt 

Harsha  O'Brien,  Ul.  White 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Monday.  November  4,  1963.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  UH.  8969.  along  with  any  mi- 
nority or  supplemental  views  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1963  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 


call  up  House  Resolution  543  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8427)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Sr.  George]  and,  pend- 
ing that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  543 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8427. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

At  the  present  time  all  employees  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  lim- 
ited to  the  normal  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
liberal  retirement  benefits  have  been  in 
effect  for  many  years  for  the  Foreign 
Service  and  for  certain  personnel  en- 
gaged in  investigation  and  detection  of 
crime  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 
Many  CIA  employees  serve  imder  condi- 
tions which  are  at  the  le&st  as  difficult 
and  frequently  more  dangerous  than  the 
conditions  which  led  to  improved  retire- 
ment benefits  for  the  Foreign  Service  and 
certain  personnel  of  the  FBI  and  other 
agencies.  CIA  employees  who  will  come 
under  the  proposed  system  are  obligated 
to  serve  anywhere  in  the  world  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  Agency,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  military, 
and  unlike  the  normal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. It  seems  only  right  that  such 
employees  should  receive  benefits  similar 
to  those  benefits  received  by  Foreign 
Service  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  543. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  has 
alfeady  been  stated,  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8427  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement 
and  disability  system  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  8427  on  October 
9.  1963.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  the  report  on  H.R.  8427 


stressed  that  only  those  employees  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  and  support  of  in- 
telligence activities,  meaning  hazardous 
duty  or  service  in  foreign  countries,  will 
be  eligible  for  an  improved  retirement 
and  disability  program.  This,  of  course, 
we  all  agree  is  right  and  proper  and, 
indeed,  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearings  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  bill  itself  did  not  contain  the  lan- 
guage limiting  the  program  to  em- 
ployees on  such  duty.  However,  in 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  it  was 
suggested  that  an  amendment  would  be 
offered  by  the  committee.  To  this,  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  subcommittee  agreed 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  will  be  offered  on 
page  3,  beginning  at  line  13  and  going 
through  line  21.  This  would  tighten  up 
the  bill.  It  will  write  into  the  bill  exact- 
ly what  the  committee  intended.  It 
will  make  a  differential  between  people 
who  are  performing  simply  ordinary  duty 
in  CIA  and  those  who  are  indeed  on 
hazardous  occupations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  with  this  amend- 
ment there  is  certainly  no  objection  to 
the  bill  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  any  explanation 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  to 
why  this  bill  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rather  than  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfQces  and  Civil  Service 
which  handles  other  retirement  legisla- 
tion? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Well.  It  was  my 
understanding,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  the  CIA  has  usually 
been  vmder  the  Defense  Department. 
Therefore,  it  was  considered  proper  that 
this  should  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  very  much  questioning  on  that  par- 
ticular subject,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  CIA  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  No  one  seems 
to  know  to  whom  they  are  subject.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman.  One  cannot  find 
out  how  many  people  are  employed  In 
the  Agency  and  one  cannot  find  out  ex- 
actly what  their  duties  are.  We  heard 
varying  figures.  It  Is  a  very  hush-hush, 
secret  organization. 

As  long  as  the  gentleman  brings  the 
subject  up,  I  think  we  might  also  say 
that  Americans  are  not  very  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  cloak-and-dagger  or- 
ganizations. This  is  one,  perhaps,  that 
we  are  not  too  well  fitted  to  discuss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  we  all  had  dif- 
ficulty finding  out  what  part  the  CIA 
played  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
these  things  out  but,  perhaps,  that  has 
to  be  so  in  an  organization  of  this  kind. 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoi*.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
concerning  the  CIA  and  the  cloak  of  se- 
crecy surrounding  It.  I  am  reminded 
that  there  are  a  number  of  bills  pending 
in  the  Congress.  I  am  the  author  of  one. 
House  Joint  Resolution  145.  which  would 
establish  a  special  watchdog  committee 
over  the  CIA.  Certainly  recent  events 
in  South  Vietnam  confirm  the  need  for  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence  to  oversee  the  CIA.  I 
hope  the  Rules  Committee  will  report  out 
one  these  bills  with  as  much  expedition 
as  this  bill  has  been  reported  out. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  a  very  hum- 
ble member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  so  I 
can  do  very  little  in  assisting  the  gentle- 
man in  his  desires. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  the  CIA  was  created  and  it 
came  under  the  National  Security  Act  in 
the  Defense  Department.  We  had  juris- 
diction over  the  National  Security  Act. 
which  is  the  reason  we  bring  in  this  bill. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  knew  it  was 
proper  that  the  CIA  should  be  under  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  always 
has  been. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Un- 
der the  law  we  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  National  Security  Act.  The  CIA 
was  created  under  the  National  Security 
Act.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Of  course, 
it  is  responsible  to  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  primarily  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  our  country,  therefore  it  is 
proper  that  it  should  be  under  the  gen- 
tleman's committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  there  were  questions  in 
the  minds  of  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  to  whether  the  language  in 
this  bill  will  do  what  the  proponents 
want  it  to  do.  Accordingly,  certain 
amendments  were  worked  out.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  showed  them  to  me.  and  I  sug- 
gested that  the  language  be  further  tied 
together  to  make  certain  that  we  are  re- 
ferring to  those  employees  abroad  who 
are  also  engaged  in  hazardous  work. 
The  amendment  does  not  do  that.  It 
will  Include  every  employee  working 
abroad.  At  the  time.  I  told  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George!  that  even  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to.  that  I  personally  would 
not  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  t» 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  right  now  that  is 
not  the  intention,  that  is  as  the  gentle- 
man stated  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
the  way  your  amendment  reads. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
do  not  think  so.  and  we  do  not  consider 
it  as  such.  In  my  later  discussion  I 
will  cover  the  history  of  this  legislation 
so  that  there  will  be  no  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  if  we  took  sections 
1  and  2  and  placed  them  in  this  law  so 
that  we  know  that,  rather  than  making 
legislative  history,  so  that  the  two  would 
be  tied  together.  I  personally  am  not 
In  support  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  am  not  refusing  to  sup- 
port this  measure  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  employees  are  entitled  to 
it.  My  refusal  is  because  I  jiist  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to 
it.  I  know  so  little  about  the  CIA  and 
their  activities,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  pass 
further  legislation  which  will  further  in- 
crease my  lack  of  knowledge.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Congress  not  only  has  the 
right,  but  that  it  has  the  responsibility 
to  know  more  about  the  CIA. 

I  understand  that  senior  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  meet 
from  time  to  time  with  the  CIA  Director, 
and  that  in  1956  a  President's  Board  of 
Consultants  on  Foreign  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities was  established.  But  even  so. 
I  ^ft^not  know  how  thoroughly  they 
check  th^e  activities  of  the  CIA. 

As  supervisor  of  espionage,  sabotage, 
plant  protection,  communism,  and  inter- 
nal security  investigations  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  FBI  prior  to  and 
during  a  portion  of  World  War  II,  I  am 
aware  that  this  work  is  sometimes  haz- 
ardous. There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
CIA  is  doing  its  job  in  espionage  and 
counterespionage,  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  hazardous  work. 
But  in  many  ways,  it  is  probably  no  more 
hazardous  than  that  of  the  FBI,  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  or 
for  that  matter,  the  daily  work  of  many 
policemen  here  in  Washington.  DC. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing this  measure  becaiise  I  do  not  think 
CIA  is  deserving  of  it  It  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  know  so  little  about  their 
activities.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  CIA 
or  commending  them,  because  again  I  do 
not  know  enough  of  their  activities  to 
take  either  position.  But  I  do  have 
some  questions  in  my  mind  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  answered.  And  I  believe 
they  can  be  answered  without  interfer- 
ing with  their  activities.  How  many 
employees  are  there  in  the  CIA? — 1.000, 
5,000,  10.000,  15,000  or  more.  I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  that  there  are  probably 
more  than  15,000  but  have  nothing  to 
factually  so  state.  How  many  employees 
are  there  In  London? 

England  has  its  own  Intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  people.  We  are  close 
allies.  If  CIA  is  engaged  in  counter- 
intelligence activities  in  IxMidon,  they 
certainly  must  be  working  directly  with 
appropriate  English  authorities.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  this. 


Certainly  if  the  English  authorities  had 
any  evidence  of  espionage  in  the  United 
States,  or  wished  any  information,  they 
could  send  one  man  to  see  Director 
Hoover  of  the  FBI.  and  appropriate  in- 
vestigation would  be  commenced  within 
the  hour,  throughout  the  United  States 
if  jj^ecessary,  and  the  English  investi- 
gator would  be  kept  completely  in- 
formed. If  there  are  200  employees  in 
London,  which  I  have  heard,  but  carmot 
state  as  a  fact,  what  are  they  doing?  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  something 
about  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Testimony  before  Rules  indicated  that 
this  measure  would  apply  to  about  30 
percent  of  the  employees.  I  ask  30  per- 
cent of  how  many.  I  also  think  we  are 
entitled  to  know  something  about  what 
their  activities  were  prior  to  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  in  Cuba.  I  have  heard  rumors  that 
their  information  was  incorrect  and  that 
the  CIA  was  greatly  responsible  for  this 
horrible  event.  Should  Members  of  Con- 
gress not  be  entitled  to  know  of  these 
activities  and  to  in  some  way  have  at 
least  a  little  control  over  the  CIA?  Very 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate  that 
EQirushchev  and  even  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington  know  more 
about  CIA  than  I  do.  Why  is  it  so  con- 
fidential that  the  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  know  the  annual  cost  of  the  CIA? 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  it  were  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  armually. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Certainly  no  Member 
would  think  of  doing  anything  to  harm 
our  security.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  have  some  select  committee,  or  a 
watchdog  committee,  or  some  small 
group  that  could  honestly  and  fairly 
check  upon  and  with  the  CIA  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  Members  would  have  some 
idea  as  to  what  is  going  on.  whether  we 
are  doing  our  job  so  far  as  the  CIA  is 
concerned,  and  whether  or  not  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  pending  bill  is  war- 
ranted. 

After  the  hearing  in  Rules  and  the 
newspaper  accounts.  I  received  some 
anonymous  letters  from  persons  stating 
they  were  employees  of  the  CIA.  Some 
of  the  comments  were : 

If  CIA  were  bent  on  wrecking  the  mcrale 
of  Its  employees.  It  could  not  find  a  better 
Instrument  than  this  vicious  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  will  resiUt  In  attracting  an 
Inferior  group  of  employees. 

Another  quote: 

I  personally  would  benefit  from  this  bUl, 
but  It  U  obvious  just  In  my  circle  that  the 
bUl  will  result  in  a  lessening  of  the  Inter- 
est and  dedication  of  CIA  employees.  Al- 
ready employees  in  their  thirties  are  making 
plans  to  get  advanced  degrees  by  going  to 
night  school,  thereby  lessening  the  effective- 
ness of  their  daUy  work,  in  order  to  get  a 
better  position  outside  when  theU-  SOth  birth- 
day comes  around.  I  suggest  that  you  con- 
sult not  the  "chiefs"  but  some  of  the  "In- 
dians" In  CIA  to  gain  a  true  picture  of  what 
Is  Involved  In  this  proposed  personnel  policy. 

I  repeat  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  no  intentions  whatsoever  of  caus- 
ing any  harm  to  the  CIA.  I  want  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  help.  But  I  Just 
caimot  support  legislation  to  further 
compound  a  mystery,  and  thus  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  measure. 
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Mrs.  ST.  GEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avkxt]. 

COKCaXSftlONAI.    PKOOSAM    AHXAO 

Mr.  AVERY,  lii.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule.  It  has  been  so  well 
explained  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
further  I  could  add.  However,  I  notice 
the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  would  appreciate  his  at- 
tention. I  notice  the  other  body  was  ad- 
vised yesterday  as  to  how  they  might 
proceed  to  plan  for  the  weeks  ahead. 
It  was  helpful  indeed  to  leam  that  their 
Thanksgiving  recess  has  already  been 
fixed.  Their  Christmas  schedule  has  al- 
ready become  a  matter  of  record.  I  won- 
der if  we  could  be  privileged  to  have  the 
same  information  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  be  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all.  this  is  a 
matter  that  would  be  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman  that  the  Veterans' 
Day  vacation  in  the  other  body  is  from 
November  8  to  November  12.  That 
means  Friday.  Saturday,  and  Monday. 
I  would  think  that  we  could  assiime  that 
we  might  do  that  well. 

B4r.    AVERY.     That    we    would    have 
Sunday  off  and  possibly  Monday  as  well? 
Mr.  ALBERT.    I  would  think  so,  not 
ctanmitting  myself. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Now  could  the  gentle- 
man proceed  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Then  for  Thanksgiving. 
as  I  imderstand  it,  there  will  be  a  recess 
in  the  Senate  on  the  27,  28,  and  29  of 
November.  I  will  take  upon  my  own 
shoulders  the  complete  responsibility  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  he  will  have 
that  much  time  off  for  Thanksgiving, 
that  is,  3  days. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentleman  pro- 
ceed from  this  point  on? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  make  a  commitment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  for  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  I  have  had  the 
greatest  solicitude  for  the  Members' 
convenience,  and  I  realize,  of  course,  the 
situation  that  confronts  our  colleagues, 
and  so  far  as  my  own  personal  situation 
is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  know  in 
advance  what  we  can  figure  on  and  de- 
pend on  as  to  the  arrangements.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  about 
the  whole  situation,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  try  to  work  out  some  advance 
arrangement  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
because  apparently,  we  are  going  to  be 
here  imtll  we  start  on  the  next  session. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Then  is  it  reasonable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  simmiarlze.  if  I  may, 
what  I  have  heard  from  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  that  the 
statement  in  the  other  body  that  this 
session  is   going   to  be  "back-to-back" 


with  the  next  session — is  this  a  reason- 
able assumption  that  we  probably  will 
continue  In  session  to  the  Christmas 
holidays?  Would  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  care  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  the  same  knowledge  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  pays  me  a  great  tribute  and 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  deserved. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  it  is  true. 
I  am  sure  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  what  legislation  is  still  outstand- 
ing which  must  be  acted  upon,  and  I 
think  the  statement  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to  as  having  been  made  in  the 
other  body  could  well  be  correct.  But  I 
want  to  Join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  doing  everything  I  can,  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  saying  this  I  speak  for 
our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
also,  in  tryiiig  to  determine  when  and 
how  much  time  Members  of  the  House 
can  have  off  consistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  AVERY.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  may  appear  to  be  facetioxis,  but  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  so.  This  is  getting  to  be 
a  serious  situation.  We  have  all  made 
commitments  considerably  in  advance 
for  this  time  of  the  year  when  we  could 
reasonably  assiune  that  we  would  be  in 
our  districts,  and  it  is  embarrassing  to 
many  of  us  to  have  to  break  our  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  any  event  I  wonder 
if,  when  this  program  is  firmed  up  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  if  it  might 
not  be  aimounced  in  the  House  rather 
than  through  the  newspapers  and  over 
the  radio. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  that  any  an- 
nouncement that  the  majority  leader  will 
make,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  for 
both  sides  on  this  matter,  will  be  made 
first  to  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  and 
not  first  to  the  press  or  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  advise  us  if 
it  might  not  be  possible  rather  than  to 
have  a  new  session  start  on  January  3  to 
have  it  start  later  on  in  the  month  and 
to  request  the  President  to  bring  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  the  new 
budget  message  late  in  January  because 
we  will  not  be  finished  with  the  old 
budget  anyway  until  we  get  the  new  one. 
If  we  can  get  that,  maybe  we  can  get  a 
couple  of  days  vacation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all,  that  would 
have  to  be  done  by  a  Joint  resolution  or 
a  concurrent  resolution  because  the  law 


requires  that  the  Congress  convene  on 
January  3.  I  think  here  again  it  would 
depend  on  the  legislative  situation.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the 
Members  individually,  and  to  me  per- 
sonally, if  we  could  do  so.  That  is  as  far 
as  I  can  go  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
that  sort  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  light  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  before  the  Con- 
gress this  year,  is  it  possible  that  we 
might  run  into  this  situation  during  the 
two  national  conventions  in  1964? 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  quesUon  should 
certainly  be  more  properly  addressed  to 
one  in  a  position  more  able  to  respond 
than  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well. 
May  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  present,  for 
the  enlighteiunent  we  have  received  to- 
day. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMTITEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Mask  Amdktws,  of  North 
Dakota,  be,  and  he  le  hereby  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  561)  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1963  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8427)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  for  a 
limited  number  of  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, the  House  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  8427  with  Mr.  Thomas 
in  the  Chair. 

IN  THx  coMicrrm  or  tbx  wholz 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUl. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RivkbsI  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BatbsI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  8427  is  a  bill  to 
give  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  a 
better  retirement  system  for  a  limited 
number  of  its  employees. 

At  the  present  time,  all  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  are  covered  by  the 
normal  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Many  positions  in  the  CIA  do  not  war- 
rant special  retirement  treatment  of 
course,  but  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
employees  work  vmder  conditions  which 
clearly  require  an  Improved  retirement 
and  disability  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  leg- 
islation establishes  no  precedent  since  it 
was  determined  that  the  Agency  retire- 
ment system  should  be  patterned  after 
that  now  applicable  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Careful  examination  indicated  that 
the  Foreign  Service  system  had  sufficient 
flexibility  and  other  improvements  to 
meet  CIA's  requirements.  The  CIA  pre- 
sented convincing  proof  that  those  em- 
ployees to  be  covered  serve  under  condi- 
tions which  are  at  least  comparable  with 
the  Foreign  Service  and  in  many  cases 
more  dangerous  and  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  to  the  employees. 

As  a  member  of  the  CIA  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  had  previously  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  activities  of  the  Agency  and 
the  sacrifices  called  for  on  the  part  of  its 
employees.  During  the  coiu-se  of  4  days' 
extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  8427  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Agency  witnesses  were  candid  and  fully 
cooperative  in  presenting  their  need  for 
this  improved  retirement  system.  For 
reasons  of  security  I  am  unable  to  pre- 
sent the  specific  situations  which  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  this  new  system. 
It  is  pertinent  to  point  out,  however, 
that,  with  respect  to  this  group  of  em- 
ployees, all  are  considered  to  be  on  24- 
hour  duty,  7  days  a  week,  and  are  obli- 
gated in  writing  to  serve  anywhere  In  the 
world  that  Agency  needs  would  reqxiire. 

Upon  my  initial  assignment  to  the  CIA 
subcommittee,  it  came  as  a  surprise  to 
me  to  leam  that  all  Agency  employees 
received  only  the  normal  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits.  I  had  assumed  there 
was  a  program  to  afford  earlier  retire- 
ment, such  as  Uiat  available  to  the  For- 
eign Service  or  the  benefits  offered  to 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, which  enables  the  agent  to  re- 
tire voluntarily  at  age  50  upon  comple- 
tion of  20  years  of  service. 

The  CIAs  need  to  have  a  young  and 
virile  group  of  career  people  manning 
their  oversea  posts  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. I  became  personally  convinced  of 
the  need  for  this  type  of  program  as  a 
result  of  months  of  briefings  presented 
to  the  CIA  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  8427  convinced  me  that  this 
legislation  is  the  appropriate  means  to 
put  into  effect  an  improved  retirement 
system. 

Now,  as  to  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  key  features  is  the  right  of 
the  employee  to  apply  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement upon  reaching  age  50  if  he  has 
a  minimum  of  20  years  of  service.    Such 


retirement,  however,  must  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  Director,  and  in  special 
cases  where  a  man's  services  are  still 
needed  be  will  be  required  to  serve  until 
the  Agency's  requirements  have  beoi 
met. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
is  the  authority  of  the  Agency  to  retire 
people  when  it  is  determined  that  this  is 
the  best  course  of  action.  In  this  situa- 
tion, where  the  employee  is  in  a  grade 
of  GS-14  and  above  he  will,  upon  being 
retired,  receive  an  immediate  annuity 
regardless  of  age.  The  amount  of  this 
annuity  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  20 
years  of  service  would  be  40  percent  of 
the  highest  average  annual  salary  for 
any  5  consecutive  years.  The  commit- 
tee examined  this  provision  most  care- 
fully and  the  bUl  H.R.  8427  reflects  a 
change  we  made  that  in  order  to  qualify 
for  this  immediate  annuity  the  individ- 
ual must  have  had  at  least  5  years  of 
what  is  termed  "qualifying  service," 
which  means  service  of  a  nature  which 
would  fit  him  to  be  covered  by  the  system. 

In  addition,  he  mvist  have  had  at  least 
10  years  of  total  service  with  the  Agency. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  that 
transferees  from  other  agencies  should 
be  eligible  to  qualify  for  this  type  of  an- 
nuity without  substantial  periods  of  both 
qualifying  service  and  general  service 
with  CIA.  Where  the  person  involun- 
tarily retired  is  In  grade  GS-13  or  below 
he  may  elect,  if  he  has  at  least  5  years 
of  service  with  the  Agency,  to  leave  his 
contributions  in  the  fimd  and  draw  a 
deferred  annuity  at  age  60,  or  he  may 
simply  draw  out  his  contributions.  In 
addition  he  would  be  granted  separation 
pay  based  on  a  month's  salary  for  each 
year  of  service,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
a  total  of  1  year's  salary.  The  commit- 
tee believes  this  provision  is  generally 
in  line  with  separation  comi>ensation 
available  in  military  service  and  is  not 
unreasonable  where  a  man  has  joined  the 
Agency  with  the  expectation  of  a  career 
and  because  of  shifts  in  requirements 
is  unable  to  be  retained  by  the  Agency. 
This  separation  compensation  will  per- 
mit him  a  period  of  readjustment,  pos- 
sibly taking  necessary  training  to  equip 
himself  for  a  position  in  industry  or  in 
another  branch  of  Government. 

I  believe  this  new  system  will  be  an 
extremely  valuable  tool  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Agency  and  will  materially 
assist  in  attracting  and  retaining  the 
extremely  high  caliber  men  and  women 
the  Agency  needs  for  its  demanding  pro- 
grams. As  indicated  by  the  published 
hearings  and  the  report,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  looked  painstakingly 
at  this  proposal  and  has  examined 
Agency  witnesses  most  carefully.  Where 
necessary,  the  committee  made  changes 
from  the  original  proposal,  which  you 
will  find  In  the  report. 

The  cost  is  reasonable,  leveling  off  at 
about  $580,000  per  year. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  re- 
cent press  criticism  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Obviously  such  criti- 
cism Is  not  the  proper  basis  to  form  a 
judgment  on  this  bill — indeed  It  is  not 
a  proper  basis  on  which  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Agency  itself.  The  scope 
and    ferocity    of    these    press    kttacks 


brought  a  response— not  from  the  Agen- 
cy which  very  properly  should  not  and 
does  not  respoiKl  to  press  criticism — the 
response  was  frcan  the  President.  He 
was  asked  about  a  recent  story  on  CIA 
in  his  press  conference  on  October  9.  I 
quote  his  answer: 

I  must  say  I  think  the  reports  are  wholly 
untrue.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr. 
McOone  (CIA  Director)  slta  In  the  National 
Security  Council  •  •  •  we  have  worked  very 
closely  together  In  the  NaUonai  Security 
CouncU  In  the  last  2  months  attempting  to 
meet  the  problems  we  faced  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  can  find  nothing,  and  I  have  looked 
through  the  record  very  carefully  over  the 
last  9  months,  and  I  could  go  back  further, 
to  Indicate  that  the  CIA  has  done  anything 
but  support  policy.  It  does  not  create  pol- 
icy; It  attempts  to  execute  it  In  those  areas 
where  It  has  competence  and  responsibility. 
I  know  that  the  transfer  of  Mr.  John  Rich- 
ardson, who  Is  a  very  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, has  led  to  surmises,  but  I  can  Just  as- 
sure you  flatly  that  the  CIA  has  not  carried 
out  Independent  activities  but  has  operated 
luder  close  control  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  operating  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Security  CouncU  and  under 
my  Instructions  •  •  •  I  think  they  have  done 
a  good  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  CIA  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  believe  I  am  also  in  a  position  to  make 
a  judgment  cm  the  Agency.  In  my  opin- 
ion, I  believe  the  Agency  is  doing  a  bril- 
liant Job  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

For  those  who  contend  that  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  exercise  supervision  over 
CIA,  I  would  like  to  state  the  facts.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  CIA  and  for  many 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson]  has  appointed  a  subcommittee 
whose  sole  function  is  to  review  Agency 
activities.  This  subcommittee  present- 
ly has  as  its  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Cabi.  Vinson,  and  I  am 
proud  to  serve  under  him  on  this  sub- 
committee. The  other  Members  are:  P. 
Edward  Hebert,  Melvin  Price,  Chasixs 
E.  Bennett,  Geokgb  Httdoleston,  Jr., 
Leslie  C.  Arends.  Wiixiam  G.  Brat,  Bob 
WILSON,  and  Frank  C.  Osmxrs.  Jr. 

As  a  matter  of  poUcy,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  endeavored  to  meet  with  the  Di- 
rector and  other  Agency  officials  at  least 
once  a  month  to  conduct  an  examina- 
tion of  its  activities  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings  we  re- 
ceive substantive  intelligence  briefings 
to  keep  us  up  to  date  on  happenings 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  subcommittee  to  fully  inform  it- 
self on  all  aspects  of  Agency  operations 
including  its  organizational  structure 
and  personnel  practices.  The  Director 
of  Central  Intelligenoe  has  explored  with 
the  subcommittee  the  most  sensitive  of 
Agrency  operations  in  order  that  the 
members  be  fully  informed. 

At  times  I,  as  a  member,  am  concerned 
with  the  sensitivity  of  this  information 
and  its  serious  nature  for  fear  that  I 
might  inadvertently  endanger  someone's 
life  or  a  highly  succ^sful  operation. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
has  been  most  candid  with  the  subcom- 
mittee in  discussing  plans  for  future  ac- 
tivities and  we  have  witnessed  a  num- 
ber of  significant  improvements  in  the 
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Agency  since  the  current  Director  has 
been  In  office.  On  occasion  the  subcom- 
mittee has  deemed  it  necessary  to  con- 
duct thorough  reviews  of  the  Agency  to 
assure  Itself  that  all  possible  steps  were 
being  taken  by  CIA  and  the  Intelligence 
community  as  a  whole  to  Insiu^  that 
adequate  Intelligence  Is  available  to  those 
who  must  make  the  policy  decisions — 
further,  to  Insure  that  policymakers 
have  the  benefit  of  as  fiill  Information 
as  possible  Including  skilled  evaluation 
of  the  raw  Information  utilizing  thor- 
oughly professional  analysis  and  re- 
search. 

As  to  CIA  conducting  independent  op- 
eration In  pursuance  of  Its  own  policy, 
the  subcoinmlttee  has  examined  very 
closely  the  machinery  by  which  the 
Agency  Is  in  fact  responsible  to  the  pol- 
icymakers. Under  the  existing  proced- 
ural machinery,  the  Agency  simply  can- 
not operate  independently  nor  does  it  in 
fact  operate  as  a  policymaking  organ  of 
Government.  The  Director  Is  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  and  estab- 
lished procedures  Insure  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Agency  are  in  fact  coordi- 
nated with  and  responsive  to  the  policies 
of  the  Government.  I  might  add  that 
this  is  true  not  only  at  the  national  level 
but  it  Is  also  true  at  the  embassy  level 
in  foreign  countries  where  the  para- 
mount role  of  the  Ambassador  is  ac- 
cepted by  all  agencies. 

However,  let  us  return  to  HJl.  8427 
which  Is  the  issue  today. 

The  committee  has  unanimously  sup- 
ported this  legislation,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  Judge  it  on  its 
merits.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  will  view 
it  favorably. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  HH.  8427  to  clarify  the 
kind  of  duty  that  must  be  performed 
before  the  Director  can  designate  the 
individuals  who  will  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  liberalized  retirement 
system. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  suid  members  of 
my  committee,  and  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  section  203  of  the  bill. 
Under  this  section,  as  it  Is  now  written, 
the  Director  may  designate  the  officers 
and  employees  who  will  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  system.  The  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  would  change  the  lan- 
guage to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  13  to  16,  strike  out 
the  first  sentence  of  section  203.  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  Director  may  designate  frocn  time  to 
time  auch  Agency  offioen  and  employees 
whose  duties  are  determined  hj  the  Director 
to  be  (1)  In  support  of  Agency  activities 
abroad  hazardoua  to  life  or  health  or  (U)  so 
specialized  liecause  of  secwlty  reqiilresnenta 
as  to  be  clearly  distingiiishable  from  normal 
Oovermnent  employment,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  participants,  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  system. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
constrained  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Waq- 

GONNKX]. 


Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  in  this  proposed  legislation 
there  are  the  usual  prohibitions  against 
drawing  retirement  pay  in  cases  involv- 
ing personnel  who  are  reemployed  by  the 
Government  by  some  other  agency;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
Is  right    The  gentleman  is  right. 

Now  that  is  the  bill.  Let  me  sum- 
marize It  for  you  again: 

First  Retirement  at  the  age  of  50 
with  a  total  of  20  years  of  service,  5  years 
of  which  must  have  been  with  the 
Agency.  The  employee  must  apply  for 
the  retirement  and  receive  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Director. 

Second.  The  Director  may  involun- 
tarily retire  individuals  and  where  they 
are  in  the  grade  of  GS-14  and  above, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  an  imme- 
diate annuity  regardless  of  age  pro- 
vided, however,  they  have  5  years  of 
qualifying  service  and  a  total  of  10  years 
service  with  the  Agency,  and 

Third.  The  Director  may  retire  em- 
ployees in  the  grades  of  GS-13  and  be- 
low, and  in  such  case  they  will  receive 
at  age  of  60  a  deferred  annuity  if  other- 
wise eligible. 

In  addition,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  separation  compensation  in  the 
amount  of  1  month's  salary  for  each 
year  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  1  year. 

That  is  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  his  subcommittee;  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  bringing  this  bill  out.  As  I 
imderstand  it.  this  covers  a  personnel 
area  which  has  not  been  covered  hereto- 
fore; it  affords  retirement  privileges 
identical  to  those  in  the  Foreign  Service ; 
is  that  correct?  The  grades  under  grade 
GS-14  are  already  covered  by  the  normal 
civil  service  retirement  regulations. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  grades  imder 
GS-14?        

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  imder  grade 
GS-14. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Not 
all  qualified  employees — normally  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  the  civil  service 
system.  Let  us  call  them  agents. 
Agents  without  the  qualifying  service  are 
not  covered. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  other  words, 
agents  who  do  not  have  the  qualifying 
service  under  civil  service  are  the  ones 
who  are  not  covered;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  under  this  bill 
they  will  be  covered  and  the  benefits  they 
will  draw  will  be  similar  or  the  same  as 
those  of  people  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  You  spcike  of  the 
right  of  the  Director  to  retire  agents 
under  certain  conditions.  Does  this  give 
the  Director  any  additional  power  to  fire 
or  hire  people  besides  the  power  he  has 
already? 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No, 
but  the  Director  must  have  this  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  he  must  have 
this  authority.  Your  reference  to  them 
is  to  see  that  they  get  certain  armulties 
in  case  they  are  relieved  of  their  duties? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  right — to  give  them  security.  You 
must  remember  these  agents  sign  a  let- 
ter before  they  go  on  duty  that  they 
will  serve  anywhere  on  earth.  7  days  a 
week,  24  hours  a  day.  It  is  a  very  de- 
manding service. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Many  of  these  p>eople  being  covered  by 
this  bill  have  served  in  places  where  It 
was  dangerous  for  them.  They  have 
ass\imed  duties  in  espionage  which  have 
endangered  their  lives  and.  in  fact,  some 
of  them  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  result 
of  this  service;  Is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question.  The  gentleman  has  asked  a 
question — if  some  of  these  agents  are 
serving  in  dangerous  places  and  have  lost 
their  lives  and  are  In  danger  of  losirig 
their  lives.  I  wish  I  could  tell  this  com- 
mittee the  areas  where  these  people  are 
languishing  In  Jails  and  where  they  have 
faced  firing  squads  all  over  the  world.  It 
Is  a  terrifying  thing.  If  you  knew  what 
I  know,  you  would  say  to  me  that  there 
are  a  lot  better  ways  of  making  a  living 
than  working  for  the  CIA. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  this  point  out  because, 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  we  have  had  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  CIA.  We  know  what 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says 
is  true,  that  there  are  people  who  have 
served  in  this  organization  who  are  in 
Jail  and  some  have  lost  their  lives.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  also  in  a  situation 
where  they  cannot  be  protected  or  they 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  member  of  the 
CIA  in  the  event  they  are  captured  and 
Jailed  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  I 
should  tell  you  how  many  of  these  agents 
we  have  or  if  I  should  give  you  some  sort 
of  a  number  of  the  agents  that  we  have, 
the  Soviets  could  merely  by  a  matter  of 
arithmetic  figure  them  out  and  ferret 
them  out. 

For  instance,  when  the  Director  de- 
cides to  separate  a  man  he  cannot  go  Into 
court  with  his  case  under  this  bill,  be- 
cause if  he  did.  any  espionage  person 
could  figure  out  exactly  who  these  peo- 
ple are,  how  many  they  are,  and  what 
they  do.  We  cannot  permit  this.  This 
espionage  business  is  a  dangerous  busi- 
ness; it  is  not  one  that  I  would  be  in.  We 
have  never  been  In  it  before.  But,  has  It 
ever  occurred  to  you  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  vast 
system  of  the  Soviets?  They  have  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
agents  in  this  world.  We  must  have  this 
agency  and  we  must  give  them  this 
benefit. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman:  we 
permit  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion employees  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age 
than  other  p>eople.  Do  you  know  why? 
It  is  because  they  are  under  such  a  ter- 
rible strain  all  the  time.    They  must  be 
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given  this  right;  otherwise  they  will 
shake  themselves  to  pieces.  They  have 
to  have  it,  and  this  organization  here 
must  have  this. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  a  good  thing  in  bringing 
out  this  bill.  I  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  it.  I  believe  every  Member,  who 
knows  the  workings  of  this  organization, 
who  knows  the  dedication  of  these  people 
and  has  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
many  of  these  people  In  the  course  of 
their  congressional  duties,  can  certainly 
subscribe  to  this.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carbllna.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  thing  the  speaker  has  not 
brought  out  Is  the  wage  differential  that 
exists  between  persons  employed  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  compared 
with  those  employed  in  other  agencies  of 
the  Government.  I  have  been  informed 
from  what  I  think  is  a  good  source  that 
in  the  lower  echelons  of  people  who  are 
performing  clerical  and  Just  routine 
work  they  are  geting  salaries  above  what 
people  doing  similar  or  exactly  the  same 
work  In  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  getting.  They  are  getting  what 
would  be  comparable  to  two  grades  high- 
er pay  for  that.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ment to  make  on  this? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  have  a  bit  of  comment  to  make  on  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  this 
from  a  source  that  I  think  is  reliable.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  whole 
Agency  has  to  operate  under  an  aura  of 
great  secrecy. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Why, 
certainly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  some- 
times they  are  Inclined  to  carry  it  to  the 
ridiculous.  For  instance,  I  had  an  ex- 
perience, and  I  am  going  to  relate  it  In 
order  to  emphasize  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make.  At  the  time  of  the  U-2  incident 
I  was  concerned  about  what  had  hap- 
pened there.  I  think  our  Government 
suffered  great  damage  because  of  state- 
ments that  went  out  at  that  time  which 
were  not  true.  So,  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Dulles  to  talk  to  him 
about  this  thing.  He  tried  to  explain  it 
to  me,  but  I  did  not  get  much  informa- 
tion. In  his  old  headquarters  they  had 
a  picture  of  the  new  CIA  building.  Just 
out  of  idle  curiosity  more  than  anything 
else.  I  said.  "Mr.  EhUles.  how  many  peo- 
ple will  be  employed  in  this  new  build- 
ing?" He  said,  "Oh,  we  cannot  tell  you 
that.  That  is  secret."  To  me  that  was  an 
asinine  reply  to  a  question,  because  I 
think  anyone  knows  that  there  was  no 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  employed  in  that  new  build- 
ing out  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, because  anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  trying  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  a  building  could  have 
gotten  it  very  well;  or  for  that  matter 
one  could  count  the  employees  entering 
and  leaving  by  pubillc  highway. 


The  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  this 
bill  Is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice throughout  many  years  for  these 
people  to  take  advantage  of  their  sensi- 
tive position  and  to  use  it  for  privileged 
treatment  which  is  not  Justified. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  people  who 
risk  their  lives  and  do  things  like  that. 
I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  salary  of 
those  people  is,  but  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  pretty  good  salary  which 
takes  care  of  some  of  the  hazards  and 
the  risks  that  are  involved.  I  think  those 
things  have  to  be  considered  here,  too. 
I  think  your  committee  should  have  and 
should  be  able  to  tell  me  to  what  heights 
or  depths  we  are  going  to  go  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  included,  because  imless  I 
am  badly  mistaken  and  unless  I  am  badly 
mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  department  In  the  past,  they 
are  going  to  start  reaching  down,  down, 
and  down  to  get  people  up.  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  observing  people  quit 
other  departments  of  the  Government  to 
Join  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
They  have  told  me,  "I  can  go  there  and 
do  exactly  the  same  work  that  I  have 
been  doing,"  let  us  say,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  "and  I  will  get  a 
much  higher  salary,  because  I  get  the 
coverage  under  the  CIA."  Yet  that  per- 
son stays  in  this  same  community  and 
does  the  same  work  with  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility, and  he  gets  higher  pay.  I 
do  not  think  that  type  of  employee  Is  en- 
titled to  any  special  consideration  Just 
because  he  is  associated  with  an  agency 
that  has  a  small  percentage  of  its  peo- 
ple who  are  put  in  these  positions  of  high 
sensitivity  and  who  are  subjected  to  great 
risk  and.  In  many  Instances,  have  given 
their  lives.  I  do  not  thliik  you  have 
given  us  ehough  information  about  these 
people  at  the  lower  levels,  who  consti- 
tute a  great  majority.  I  would  want 
some  assxirance  that  those  people  are 
not  going  to  get  further  preferred  treat- 
ment under  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  pretty  good 
speech.  I  do  not  know  where  to  start 
to  answer  his  question.  I  allowed  him  to 
talk  for  5  minutes.  What  question  does 
he  want  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  first  If  he  knew  of  the  dif- 
ferential in  salary  between  the  people 
employed  doing  clerical,  filing,  and  typ- 
ing work,  who  were  getting  paid  more 
than  those  people  In  the  departments? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  know  It.  I  think  his 
committee  should  know  It.  I  think  the 
House  is  entitled  to  that  information. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
bill  clearly  points  out  who  would  be 
covered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  respect- 
fully point  out  that  It  does  not. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
must  be  stupid,  because  I  have  tried  to 
explain   that  to  the   gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  stupid.  I  think 
sometimes  the  committee  is  overawed  by 
the  great  secrecy  under  which  this 
Agency  operates  and  some  of  the  people 


have  taken  advantage  of  their  position 
to  keep  secret  some  things  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  gentleman's  committee 
particularly  are  entitled  to  know. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  tell  the  committee  what  I  will  do. 
The  gentleman  may  go  back  and  ask 
the  counsel  of  our  committee  to  answer 
any  of  those  questions;  and  he  can  an- 
swer them  a  thousand  times  better  th^n 
I  can. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  that  these  things  are 
so  secret  that  we  cannot  put  them  on 
record? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  may  be 
able  to  shed  a  little  bit  of  light  on  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  raised.  As  far  as  I  can  recall  from 
the  testimony  the  employees  who  are 
covered  imder  the  normal  civil  service 
regulations  are  paid  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  employees  in  other  agencies  per- 
forming the  same  duties.  We  are  not 
talking  about  those  employees  in  this 
bill.  This  bill  covers  only  the  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  special  types  of  work. 
With  respect  to  other  kinds  of  em- 
ployees— the  average  kind — let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  a  few  years  ago 
I  employed  as  a  staff  member  of  my 
subcommittee,  an  attorney  who  was  then 
on  the  legal  staff  of  CIA.  I  paid  him  a 
little  bit  more  money  than  he  was  mak- 
ing down  there.  I  am  sure  that  he  had 
been  getting  at  CIA  exactly  the  same 
pay  he  would  have  received  for  similar 
work  in  any  other  Federal  agency.  I 
hope  that  will  help  the  gentleman  on 
the  point  that  he  was  making. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  May 
I  say  this  to  the  gentleman:  The  people 
who  do  similar  work  are  covered  by  the 
regulations  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  agree  with  that  for  this 
reason,  because  I  have  had  specific  in- 
stances and  have  known  people  who 
have  quit  Jobs  In  one  department  in  or- 
der to  go  to  work  for  the  CIA.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  were  doing  exact- 
ly the  same  type  of  work  and  getting 
paid  at  a  higher  grade  than  they  were 
in  the  department  that  they  quit. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  B4r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KlAcGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Ids 
committee's  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  is 
particularly  so  because  from  time  to  time 
over  the  past  3  years  we  have  heard  com- 
plaints in  this  body  and  In  the  other  body 
about  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
watchdog  committee  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  indicated  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  existing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  should  like  to  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  a  response  given  by 
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President  Ktxmedy  to  a  queBtlon  at  a 
press  conference  earUer  this  month  when 
he  said  the  foUowln«: 

Tben  la  ft  congrenM tonal  cccnxnlttaa  In  tba 
HouM  and  one  In  tbe  SenaU  oompoaed  of 
mambera  of  Um  Approprtatlona  Ck)xninUtee 
udO.  Uia  Annad  Servlcaa  Commlttae,  and  Hmj 
meet  frequently  with  Mr.  McCone.  and  ha 
alao  taatlflaa  before  tiM  Foreign  Relattona 
Commltteea  of  Houae  and  Senate  and  the 
general  Armed  ServlcM  Commltteea.  And  I 
think  that  Congress  through  that  organisa- 
tion baa  tbe  maana  of  keeping  a  Ualaon  with 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RivkksI 
whether  he  agrees  that  the  ccmimlttee 
on  which  the  gentleman  serves  and  other 
committees  mentioned  by  the  President 
do  mi»<Tit<^<"  effective  liaison  over  the 
work  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
do  it  an  the  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  VihsonI  is  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  and  Its  members  meet 
all  the  time.  We  get  all  the  information 
they  have.  We  get  a  briefllng  on  the 
world  situation.  They  are  totally  frank. 
They  present  some  very,  very  brilliant 
information  before  our  subcommittee. 
They  know  how  to  figure  out  intelligence. 
It  Is  quite  an  Impressive  thing. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  answer 
one  question  for  me?  I  want  to  know  if 
the  gentleman  thinks  that  this  was 
Jtistlfled  as  a  matter  of  secrecy  as  to  the 
number  of  employees  that  are  working 
in  this  CIA  building  here  In  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man thinks  that  should  be  secret? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  80. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  himdred  and  nine  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJL  8427  is  a  bill 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
establish  an  improved  retirement  system 
for  those  employees  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  who  are  concerned  with 
the  conduct  and  support  of  Intelligence 
activities  abroad. 

The  Congress  has  long  countenanced 
the  policy  of  providing  early  retirement 
for  certain  classes  of  Government  em- 
ployees. This  policy  Is  not  one  of  fa- 
voritism, but  one  of  realism.  It  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  some  Jobs  are 
more  hazardous  and  more  trjring  than 
others.  An  appreciation  of  the  risks 
assumed  by  special  agents  of  the  FBI 
and  other  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  the  apprehension  and  detention 
of  criminals,  led  to  the  Congress  pro- 


viding early  retirement  for  them.  The 
arduous  conditions — climatic  and  other- 
wise— under  which  Foreign  Service  ofB- 
cers  labor,  dictated  the  enactment  of 
similar  early  retirement  provisions.  In 
the  case  of  those  CIA  officers  and  em- 
ployees mgaged  in  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  intelligence  activities  abroad, 
both  criteria — hazardous  and  onerous 
working  conditions — obtain.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  young  man's  business  and  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  and  justice,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  accord  to  this 
limited  number  of  CIA  employees  the 
realistic  treatment  which  presently  gov- 
erns the  early  retirement  of  FBI  agents 
and  Foreign  Service  officers.  The  volun- 
tary retirement  features  of  the  bill  meet 
this  objective  by  providing  that  an  em- 
ployee who  is  at  least  50  years  of  age 
and  has  rendered  20  years  of  service  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Agency,  be  re- 
tired on  an  immediate  annuity. 

Since  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  continues  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
great  majority  of  CIA  employees,  this 
bill  will  apply  only  to  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  Intelligence  work  overseas.  For 
security  reasons,  the  various  position  ti- 
tles of  those  to  be  covered  have  not  been 
spelled  out  in  the  bill  itself,  but  the  re- 
stricted coverage  has  been  made  explicit 
In  the  very  title  of  the  bill  and  In  Its 
statement  of  purpose. 

The  types  of  specialities  needed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  vary,  not 
only  with  the  sophistication  of  Intelli- 
gence collection  techniques,  but  with 
changes  in  world  conditions  generally. 
The  advent  of  the  U-2  and  the  con- 
comitant need  for  highly  trained  photo- 
Interpreters.  Is  a  clear  example.  But 
with  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
imaginative  technological  advances  in 
this  area  some  specialized  skills  used  by 
CIA  officers  in  the  field  may  become  ob- 
solete. Such  men  often  find  themselves 
involved  in  the  Agency's  necessary  pro- 
grams of  managed  attrition.  Authority 
was  therefore  granted  to  provide  such 
individuals  who  are  involuntarily  retired 
either  separation  pay  or  inunediate  an- 
nuities. Immediate  annuities  are  avail- 
able only  to  GS-14's  and  above  who  have 
at  least  10  years'  service  with  the  Agen- 
cy. 6  of  those  years  in  a  career  primar- 
ily oriented  toward  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  Intelligence  activities  abroad. 
Those  involuntarily  retired  who  are  not 
eligible  for  Immediate  annuities  will  be 
provided  with  separation  pay  which,  like 
the  annuity.  Is  proportioned  to  length  of 
service  rendered. 

Though  the  retirement  provisions  of 
this  bin  represent  new  coverage  for  some 
CIA  employees,  they  are  not  novel  to  the 
Congress.  Identical  provisions  obtain 
for  Foreign  Service  officers.  Neverthe- 
less, each  section  of  this  bill  was  care- 
fully analyzed  to  confirm  that  it  was  ap- 
propriate and  necessary.  In  the  course 
of  4  days  intensive  hearings  the  com- 
mittee found  that  a  number  of  changes 
were  warranted.  These  changes  have 
been  made,  and  as  a  result  we  have  be- 
fore us  now  an  excellent  bill  which  I  am 
proud  to  support — a  bill  which  deserves 
your  consideration.  One  change  in  par- 
ticular was  occasioned  by  security  con- 
siderations. Because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
information  pertaining  to  the  mission  of 


the  CIA  abroad,  a  section  was  added  to 
give  finality  to  determinations  made  by 
the  Director  under  this  act  Similar  pro- 
vision exists  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  is  designed  to  protect  highly  classi- 
fied information  from  disclosure  in  the 
course  of  an  open  trial  or  hearing. 

Other  changes  were  made  which 
tightened  the  bill  and  which  refiected 
the  years  of  experience  which  the  For- 
eign Service  has  had  in  administering  an 
identical  system. 

I  beUeve  that  H  Jl.  8427  is  In  Ihie  with 
consistent  congressional  policy  and  that 
It  represents  an  equitable  retirement  sys- 
tem for  those  involved  in  this  arduous 
work.  In  addition,  it  provides  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  a  method 
for  keeping  its  service  young  and  up  to 
date;  and  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
demonstrate  to  those  whose  thankless 
task  It  is  to  be  in  the  front  lines  of  our 
intelligence-collection  service  that  their 
work  and  their  welfare  are  not  unheeded 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  In  connection  with  ^e 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  fiom 
Missouri  a  moment  ago  with  respect  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  subcommittee 
went  into  this  matter,  would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  In  hearings  with  the 
CIA  the  subcommittee  went  very  deeply 
into  this  matter  of  the  limited  number 
of  employees  to  be  covered  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BATES.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  I  think  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  raised 
is  a  very  important  point  But  I  think 
it  is  also  important  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  know  that  the  subcom- 
mittee did  receive  assurances  to  the  ef- 
fect that  only  persons  in  very  special 
kinds  of  assigrnments  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  BATES.  With  reference  to  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  tell  me  where  I  can  find  that  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BATES.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  limitation  of  cover- 
age to  hazardous  foreign  service.  It  may 
be  in  the  bill,  but  I  cannot  find  It. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  may  say  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  on  this  point 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee  after 
we  considered  this  particular  aspect  at 
considerable  length  In  the  committee 
were  satisfied  in  our  minds  as  to  what 
the  CIA  Intended.  When  we  went  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  they  raised  the 
same  question  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  now  poses.  We  wrote  an 
amendment  which  we  offered  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  we  also  cleared  it  with 
the  Rules  Committee.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith  1  they  are  presently  in  ac- 
cord with  what  I  have  previously  stated. 
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This  will  be  discussed  when  we  get  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where  I  might  find  a  copy  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  lend  the  genUe- 
man  my  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  For  how  long  do  they 
have  to  serve  overseas? 

Mr.  BATES.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
annuity  an  individual  must  have  5  years 
in  this  particular  group.  If  he  has  10 
years'  total  he  could  retire  on  the  basis 
of  2  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Five  years  of  oversea 
assignment? 

Mr.  BATES.  He  must  be  in  that  work 
for  at  least  5  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennxtt]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  CIA 
Subcommittee,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
8427. 

This  bill  for  CIA  Is  In  fact  long  over- 
due. The  bill  will  Improve  the  retire- 
ment system  for  those  employees  of  the 
Agency  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  and  support  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities abroad.  It  is  estimated  that  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  Agency  employees 
will  be  brought  in  under  this  new  system. 

Today,  all  employees  of  the  Agency  are 
under  the  normal  civil  service  retirement 
plan  and  the  majority  of  the  employees 
will  remain  under  that  system.  A  serv- 
ice which  is  continuously  rotating  Its 
people  abroad  requires  fundamentally  a 
younger  group  of  people  than  is  nor- 
mally found  in  a  Washington  headquar- 
ters. 

Foreign  Service  early  recognized  the 
need  for  a  retirement  system  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  oversea  service, 
and  beginning  in  1924  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  validity  of  these  special 
needs. 

CIA  is  not  asking  for  something  spe- 
cial or  unique  in  this  bill.  The  possibil- 
ity of  improving  the  retirement  system 
was  studied  Intensively  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  system  developed  by 
the  Congress  for  the  Foreign  Service 
over  the  last  30  years  would  meet  Agency 
objectives.  Consequently,  this  bill  gives 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  Agency  person- 
nel a  retirement  system  substantively 
identical  to  the  Foreign  Service. 

During  4  days  of  hearings  all  aspects 
of  this  bin  were  examined  Intensively  by 
the  committee.  A  review  of  these  hear- 
ings and  the  report  Indicates  clearly  that 
most  careful  thought  was  given  to  each 
aspect  of  the  bill.  A  number  of  amend- 
ments were  made  which  strengthen  and 
tighten  the  bill.  The  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  and  it  ts  to  the  merits 
of  this  bill  which  the  Members  should 
address  themselves. 

My  membership  on  the  CIA  Subcom- 
mittee has  given  me  considerable  insight 
into  the  personnel  problems  and  the 
management  aspects  of  the  intelligence 


business.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Agency  has  made  some  mistakes,  but  we 
all  make  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Agency  has  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful in  providing  advance  informa- 
tion on  many  aspects  of  world  events. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  pollcjmiakers 
are  getting  good  intelligence  from  CIA 
and  the  entire  intelligence  community. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  problems  of  CIA  operators  collecting 
intelligence  in  the  field.  These  men  and 
women  I  have  found  to  be  truly  dedicated 
to  their  tasks,  and  the  Nation  should  be 
grateful  for  their  efforts.  This  bill  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of 
the  service  of  which  these  people  are  a 
part.  We  must  give  the  Agency  the  tools 
It  needs  to  accomplish  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult mission  which  it  is  assigned. 

I  cfdl  upon  you  to  vote  for  this  bill 
which  is  recommended  to  you  by  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  not  to  vote  for  Irresponsible 
headlines  app>earing  In  portions  of  our 
press. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  say  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  in  the  press  and 
among  individual  Members  of  the  House 
and  others  comments  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  or  the  validity  of  adding  an- 
other CIA  committee.  I  think  this  is 
primarily  because  most  Members  of  the 
Congress,  or  at  least  most  members  of 
the  press  and  the  public  generally  do  not 
realize  there  are  committees  of  this  tjrpe 
in  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  So  I  would  think.  If  questions  are 
in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Congress,  it 
might  be  an  appropriate  thing  for  these 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  treat  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  its 
CIA  subcommittee  just  as  they  treat 
every  other  conunittee  of  the  Congress 
and  address  to  them  the  questions  they 
have  with  regard  to  employment  policies 
or  with  regard  to  any  other  p>olicies  they 
may  have,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  some 
of  this  uimecessary  secrecy  can  be  re- 
moved. There  is  a  degree  of  secrecy  nec- 
essary In  the  CIA,  but  there  is  also  a  large 
area  where  there  is  no  real  necessity  for 
secrecy. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  are 
mostly  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
books  are  properly  handled  and  things 
of  this  type.  Things  of  this  tjrpe  can  be 
brought  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  subcommittee  and  can  be  prop- 
erly handled.  I  hope  in  the  future  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  they  hear  about 
a  subject  dealing  with  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  have  a  question  about 
it  will  address  their  question  to  the  staff 
of  the  c(Hninittee  or  to  the  committee  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Chairman  Vinson,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  whole  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  think  you 
will  get  intelligent  answers  then  to  the 
questions  you  ask.  Perhaps  by  eliminat- 
ing this  frustration  we  may  not  only 
serve  the  CIA  but,  more  importcuitly, 
may  serve  to  strengthen  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  had  a  subcommittee 


on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
many  years.  As  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee since  its  inception  I  have  be- 
come somewhat  familiar  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Agency's  organization  and 
its  manifold  activities.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  regularly  Inquired  Into  the 
CIA's  operations  and  from  time  to  time 
have  made  specific  inquiry  into  some 
specific  aspect  of  its  activities.  When- 
ever a  question  would  arise  as  to  what 
the  CIA  had  been  doing  In  some  partic- 
ular area,  our  subcommittee  would 
quietly  but  thoroughly  look  into  it. 

Naturally,  all  our  subcommittee  in- 
quiries, Investigations,  and  briefings  were 
in  executive  session.  Naturally,  no  re- 
ports have  been  issued  as  to  our  findings 
and  recommendations.  To  do  so  would 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency, 
and  the  importance  of  this  Agency's 
work  to  our  country's  security  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

T^ils  is  not  to  say  that  the  Agency 
has  been  without  any  congressional  su- 
pervision. Not  only  has  our  subcom- 
mittee been  scrutinizing  its  operations, 
It  has  likewise  been  scrutinized  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  subcommittees  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  every  member  of 
the  subcommittees  that  hsis  dealt  with 
the  CIA  will  agree  that  Director  John 
McCone  and  his  deputies  have  at  all 
times  been  responsive  to  the  questions 
we  have  raised.  They  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  give  us  details  and  to  take  us 
Into  complete  confidence.  Nor  have  they 
hesitated  to  admit  to  possible  error  and 
their  eagerness  to  Improve  upon  their 
methods  of  obtaining  information  and 
evaluating  it.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  simplest  type  of  detective  work 
readily  recognizes  how  readily  errors  oc- 
cur in  ferreting  out  the  facts.  The  gath- 
ering of  factual  information  on  a  world- 
wide scale,  and  being  certain  that  the 
information  is  factual  and  not  Just  con- 
jectural, presents  problems  beyond  de- 
scription. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  in  the  CIA 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  intelligence 
agencies  in  the  world.  I  shotild  also  like 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  anywhere 
will  be  found  people  more  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  our  country  than  Director 
McCone  and  the  people  who  serve  under 
him. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  with  respect  to  the  CIA. 
Contrary  to  what  we  read  and  hear  from 
time  to  time,  the  CIA  does  not  pursue  an 
Independent  foreign  policy.  The  Agency 
does  not  make  policy.  It  simply  gathers 
the  facts  upon  which  policy  may  be 
based.  It  simply  carries  out  orders  dic- 
tated by  those  who  make  policy.  If 
there  is  an  inconsistency,  or  a  seeming 
inconsistency,  between  poUcy  and  what 
the  CIA  may  be  doing,  it  arises  not  be- 
cause of  the  CIA  acting  Independently. 

Our  subcommittee  has  not  only  re- 
viewed the  operations  of  the  CIA,  but  we 
have  also  looked  carefully  into  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  CIA  activities  are 
coordinated  within  and  between  other 
departments  of  Government. 

While  all  this  Is  not  directly  related 
to  the  bin  before  us,  I  felt  at  least  some- 
thing  should   be  said   oonceming   the 
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operations  ot  the  CIA  ffenenlly  by  those 
of  us  who  have  had  opportunity  to  regu- 
larly study  Its  acUvlUes. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  bUl  be> 
fore  us  was  reported  unanimously  by  our 
committee.  What  we  are  iHroposlng 
here  is  not  new.  We  are  In  effect  sim- 
ply extending  to  some  of  the  employees 
of  the  CIA  the  same  type  of  retirement 
system  as  we  have  had  for  the  Foreign 
Service. 

We  established  a  special  retirement 
system  for  the  FBI  and  for  the  Foreign 
Service  In  recognition  of  the  extraordi- 
nary hazardous  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  uniqueness  of  the  service  itself. 
Assignments  overseas  are  not  at  best 
the  most  desirable,  particularly  for  any 
extended  period  (A  time.  And  many  of 
these  assignments  are  necessarily  in  un- 
healthy climates  and  in  places  where 
living  ctmdltlons  are  no  more  than  tol- 
erable. 

In  addition,  there  are  all  the  danger- 
ous aspects  involved  in  connection  with 
Intelligence  operations  abroad.  One  Is 
frequently  under  great  pressure  and 
certainly  not  able  to  live  a  normal  life. 
It  requires  a  certain  type  of  people  to 
undertake  Intelligence  assignments  in  re- 
mote places  and  s<xnetimes  unfriendly 
areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
some  employees  at  the  age  of  50  with  20 
years  service,  is  not  solely  to  help  those 
already  in  the  service  but  to  encourage 
others  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this 
type  of  work.  By  this  legislaticn  we 
seek  to  insure  a  continuing  virility  in 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  of 
Qovemment. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bllL 

Mr.  MacQREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MscOREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  frequently  said  that  there  needs  to 
be  a  watchdog  committee  established  by 
the  C<»igress  to  oversee  the  activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  such  a  group  is 
needed,  consisting  of  House  and  Senate 
M^nbers  of  long  seniority  and  demon- 
strated responsibility.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  whether  or  not  there  is  not  al- 
ready In  existence  in  the  Congress  a  com- 
mittee, or  committees,  consisting  of 
Members  of  long  seniority  and  demon- 
strated responsibility  to  oversee  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  AREND8.  The  answer  to  that  Is 
"Yes."  As  I  said  in  my  talk  a  moment 
ago.  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  the  subcommittee  of  appropriations, 
go  into  all  matters  concerning  the  CIA, 
and  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  commit- 
tees do  as  good  a  Job  as  we  possibly  can. 
If  our  present  committees  were  to  be  en- 
larged into  a  so-called  watchdog  commit- 
tee composed  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  I  think  It  would  soon  get 
out  of  hand  with  the  real  possibility  that 
information  of  the  most  secret  nature 
might  soon  beo(xne  public  Information 
and  no  k>nger  be  a  secret  matter.   I  would 


pref  o'  our  present  practice.  I  think  we 
do  a  thorou^  Job.  I  must  say.  In  oom- 
mendation  of  the  CIA  that  when  they 
appear  before  us,  they  are  very  frank, 
honest,  and  sincere  and  at  ail  times  ready 
to  reply  In  detail  to  ajiy  inquiry  of  any 
kind  whenever  we  request  it. 

Mr.  MacOREQOR.  Secondly,  it  Is 
said  by  some  of  little  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, that  a  watchdog  committee  is 
needed  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  kept  Informed  of  the  general 
activities  of  the  CIA  You  are  Informed 
at  the  present  time,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  certainly  are  in- 
formed. Our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  whenever 
something  comes  up.  frequently  requests 
the  CIA  to  come  before  us  in  closed  ses- 
sion and  the  matter  Is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed. 

Mr.  MacQREOOR.  It  is  further  al- 
leged that  such  a  watchdog  committee 
is  needed  to  oversee  the  policies  of  the 
CIA.  the  implication  being  that  the  CIA 
Is  a  policymaking  body.    It  is  not,  is  It? 

Mr.  AREND6.  Such  an  impression  is 
erroneous,  indeed.  I  pinpointed  that  Just 
a  moment  ago.  The  CIA  is  not  a  policy- 
making body.  It  is  simply  an  implement- 
ing and  factfinding  group.  Policy  is 
made  by  those  who  are  In  authority  to 
make  policy. 

Mr.  MacOREQOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  elucidation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
siich  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gboss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Illinois  [Mr.  AkxndsI,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  being  able  to  get  any  and 
every  type  of  Information  which  they 
wanted  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  That  has  not  been  the  experi- 
ence of  some  other  committees  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  appreci- 
ated It  had  the  gentleman  went  on  today 
and  told  us  who  in  the  Cuban  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco  fell  flat  on  their  collective  or 
individual  faces.  I  would  have  appreci- 
ated hearing  an  account  of  why  the 
CIA's  man,  Richardson,  was  removed 
from  Vietnam  if  the  CIA  is  not  dealing  in 
policy  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Richardson  was  brought 
back  from  Vietnam  because  he  was  try- 
ing to  establish  some  Idnd  of  a  policy. 
I  hope  that  some  day,  when  we  do  not 
have  anything  else  to  do  in  the  House, 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  tell  us  of  some  of  the 
things  that  we  common  garden  variety 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  totally 
unable  to  learn  about  the  operations  of 
this  Agency  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  CIA 
at  one  time  came  before  a  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service,  asking  for 
additional  supergrades.    We  asked  the 


represoitatlves  of  the  CIA  how  many 
supergrades  they  had  at  that  time.  The 
answer  was,  "We  cannot  tell  you,"  al- 
though this  was  an  executive  session.  I 
said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  commit- 
tee you  cannot  divtilge  how  many  em- 
ployees you  have  in  categories  16,  17. 
and  18?"  They  said.  "No.  we  cannot  tell 
you."  I  said,  "We  are  not  asking  for  Job 
descriptions,  we  do  not  ask  you  for 
names,  we  simply  ask  you  for  the  num- 
bers of  employees  in  the  three  cate- 
gories." My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  JohansknI  Is  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  corroborate  what  I  say  if 
there  is  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  adjourned  the 
meeting  because  we  could  not  even  find 
out  how  many  supergrades  they  had. 
In  a  day  or  two — I  think  it  was  the  next 
day — we  were  advised  that  they  would 
drop  their  cloak  of  secrecy  to  tell  us 
how  many  persons  they  had  in  those 
grades.  So  they  gave  us  the  information, 
but  we  had  to  go  through  two  meetings 
in  order  to  get  Just  the  number  of  bodies 
in  those  three  categories,  grades  16,  17, 
and  18. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  In 
the  first  instance,  when  you  asked  them 
how  many  they  had  on  the  payroll,  they 
should  have  told  you.  I  think  it  was 
ridiculoxis  not  to  have  told  srou. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  dealing  in  part 
with  the  same  sort  of  thing  In  this  bill. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  you  do  not  have  a 
single  letter,  or  the  usual  letters  from  a 
department  or  agency  of  Government 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  You  have  nothing  whatever 
fn»n  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  who  administers  the  Gov- 
ernment retirement  fund.  And,  let  me 
tell  Members  of  the  House  that  you  had 
better  begin  to  be  concerned  about  the 
retirement  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  certain  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  but  I  warn  you  that 
the  Government  retirement  fund  is  to- 
day more  than  $38  billion  in  the  red.  I 
did  not  say  "millions."  I  said  billions: 
$38  bUllon  in  the  red. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  retirement 
fund  went  $4  billion  in  the  red.  You  had 
better  begin  to  be  concerned  about  how 
you  handle  retirement  from  here  on  out, 
because  somebody,  and  soon,  is  going  to 
have  to  put  money  into  the  fimd  in  order 
to  pay  out  any  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  hardly  believe 
it  when  I  picked  up  this  bill  over  the 
last  weekend  and  read  this  one  sen- 
tence: 

The  Director  may  designate  from  time  to 
time  Buch  Agency  officer*  and  employeee, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  partlclpanta,  who 
sliall  be  entitled  to  the  beneflts  ot  the  lyBtem. 

I  could  not  believe  that  a  retirement 
bill  could  come  out  of  a  committee  as 
unlimited  as  that. 

Sure,  you  are  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment now  to  partially  close  the  door. 
But  with  one  hand  you  are  going  to  close 
the  door  and  with  the  other  srou  are  go- 
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Ing  to  open  it  again  with  the  amendment 
which  you  propose  to  offer. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  substitute  to 
your  amendment  to  keep  that  door 
closed. 

I  support  the  proposal  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  those  engaged  in  work 
hazardous  to  life  and  health,  but  there 
I  want  to  end.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  the  authority  to 
interpret  what  is  normal  employment,  to 
open  the  door  again,  and  perhaps  give 
an  unjustified  numer  of  people  a  fast 
retirement  who  may  be  completely  un- 
deserving. 

So  I  will  offer  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  and  vote  against  the  bill  If 
the  substitute  fails. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rxml. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8427  to 
create  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement and  disability  system  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  employees.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  should  have  a  career  retirement 
system  similar  to  the  one  that  the  for- 
eign service  presently  enjoys. 

There  Is  a  clear  need  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  young  career  intelligence 
service.  This  bill  will  faciUtate  that 
purpose. 

Equally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  who  fre- 
quently serve  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb 
in  difficult  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
service,  which  goes  unpubliclzed  for  the 
most  part,  should  be  recognized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  their 
loyalty,  their  dedication,  and  their  pro- 
fessional character  should  be  backed  up 
by  a  meaningful  career  service  and  re- 
tirement system. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Chairman,  points 
are  raised  that  the  CIA  operates  inde- 
pendently of  the  chief  of  missions. 
Just  by  way  of  clarification  I  would  like 
to  read  from  one  of  the  Executive  orders 
bearing  on  this  so  that  there  can  be  no 
lack  of  clarity  on  the  fact  that  CIA  in 
any  embassy  is  subject  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Former  President  Eisenhower  on 
November  8,  1960,  Issued  a  memoran- 
dum which  I  will  excerpt  from  States: 

It  la  my  desire  that  all  appropriate  stepe 
be  taken  to  assure  that  the  chief  of  the 
U.S.  diplomatic  mission  Is  effective  in  dis- 
charging his  role  es  the  representative  of  the 
President.  The  chief  of  the  mission  shall 
have  and  exercise  affirmative  responsibility 
for  the  coordination  and  supervision  of  all 
UB.  activities  In  the  country  to  which  he  la 
accredited. 

Further,  former  President  Elsenhower 
in  this  memorandum  said: 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Chief  of  Mission  be 
made  fuUy  aware  of  his  responsibilities  and 
authority  In  respect  to  U.S.  activities. 

The  final  point  in  this  Executive  order, 
that  has  been  continued,  I  believe,  by 
President  Kennedy,  states  explicitly  that 
the  Ambassador: 

Will  report  promptly  to  the  President  as  to 
any  matter  which  he  considers  to  need  cor- 
rection and  with  respect  to  which  he  U  not 
empowered  to  effect  correction. 


It  is  I  brieve  plain  that  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive orders  of  the  past  administration 
and  the  present  administration,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  its  repre- 
sentatives are  responsive  to  the  President 
and  to  his  personal  representative,  the 
Ambassador. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  this  legislation  today. 
It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  These 
men  and  women  deserve  well  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TtTLE  I — Shobt  Tmx  and  DcFiNrnoNS 

PAKT  A SHORT  TTnJK 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
Of  1963  for  Certain  Employees". 

PART  B — DErunnoNS 
Sec.  111.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  and 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

TrrLE  n — The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disabilitt  Ststem 

part  a — establishment  or  ststem 
Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Director  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  establlfihment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  System  for 
a  limited  number  of  employees,  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  system. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  administer  the  sys- 
tem In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  with  the  principles  established 
by  thU  Act. 

(c)  In  the  Interests  of  the  security  of  the 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  order  further  to  Implement 
the  proviso  of  section  102(d)  (S)  of  the  Na- 
tional Seciirlty  Act  of  1&47,  as  amended  (50 
UJS.C.  403(d)  (3) ),  that  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting Intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure,  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (6  UjS.C.  1001  et  seq.)  or 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  any  determina- 
tions by  the  Director  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final 
and  conclusive  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
any  court. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  furtA 
Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  which  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Director.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  DlsabU- 
lty Fund  is  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  fund. 

Participants 
Sec.  203.  The  Director  may  designate  from 
time  to  time  such  Agency  officers  and  em- 
ployees, hereafter  referred  to  as  participants, 
who  shaU  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
system.  Any  participant  who  has  completed 
fifteen  years  of  service  with  the  Agency  and 
whose  career  at  that  time  is  adjudged  by 
the  Director  to  be  qualifying  for  the  system 
may  elect  to  remain  a  participant  of  such 
system  for  the  duration  of  his  employment 
by  the  Agency  and  such  election  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  or  approval  by  the  Director. 


Annuitants 


Bxc.  204.  (a)  Annuitants  shall  be  partici- 
pants who  are  receiving  annuities  from  the 
fund  and  all  persons,  including  sxu-vlving 
wives  and  huslmnds,  widows,  dependent 
widowers,  children,  and  beneficiaries  of  par- 
ticipants or  aiuiultants  who  shall  become 
entitled  to  receive  annuities  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)   When   used   in   this   Act   the   term — 

(1)  "Widow"  means  the  sxirvivlng  wife  of 
a  participant  who  was  married  to  such  par- 
ticipant for  at  least  two  years  immediately 
preceding  his  death  or  is  the  mother  of  issue 
by  marriage  to  the  participant. 

(3)  "Dependent  widower"  means  the  sur- 
viving husband  of  a  participant  who  was 
married  to  such  participant  for  at  least  two 
years  Immediately  preceding  her  death  or  is 
the  fath«-  of  issiie  by  marriage  to  the  par- 
ticipant, and  who  Is  incapable  of  self-support 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability, 
and  who  received  more  than  one-half  of  his 
support  from  such  participant. 

(3)  "Child"  means  an  unmarried  child, 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  such 
unmarried  child  regardless  of  age  who.  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  disability  in- 
curred before  age  eighteen,  is  incapable  of 
self-support.  In  addition  to  the  offspring 
of  the  participant  and  his  or  her  spouse,  the 
term  Includes  (1)  an  adopted  child,  and  (11) 
a  stepchild  or  recognized  natural  child  who 
received  more  than  one-half  of  his  suppiort 
from  the  participant. 

FAST  B— COMPULSORY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Six  and  one-half  per  centum 
of  the  basic  salary  received  by  each  partici- 
pant shall  be  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  annuities,  cash  benefits,  refunds 
and  allowances.  An  equal  sum  shall  also  be 
contributed  from  the  respective  appropriation 
or  fund  which  is  used  for  payment  of  his 
salary.  The  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
from  basic  salary  together  with  the  amounts 
so  contributed  from  the  appropriation  or 
fund  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Agency  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund. 

(b)  Each  participant  shall  be  deemed  to 
consent  and  agree  to  such  deductions  from 
basic  salary,  and  payment  less  such  deduc- 
tions shall  be  a  full  and  complete  discharge 
and  acquittance  of  all  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever  for  all  regular  services  during  the 
period  covered  by  such  payment,  except  the 
right  to  the  benefits  to  which  he  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
law.  rule,  or  regulation  affecting  the  Indi- 
vidual's salary. 

PART  C COMPUTATION    OP  ANNXHTIES 

SiBC.  aai.  (a)  The  annuity  of  a  participant 
shall  be  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  his  average 
basic  salary  for  the  highest  five  consecutive 
years  of  service,  for  which  full  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  fund,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five,  of  service  credit  obtained  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  251  and  252. 
In  determining  the  aggregate  period  of  serv- 
ice upon  which  the  annuity  is  to  be  based, 
the  fractional  part  of  a  month,  if  any,  shall 
not  be  counted. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  any  married 
participant  may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
annuity  and  to  provide  for  an  annuity  pay- 
able to  his  wife  or  her  husband,  commencing 
on  the  date  following  such  participant's 
death  and  terminating  upon  the  death  of 
such  surviving  wife  or  husband.  The  an- 
nuity payable  to  the  surviving  wife  or 
husband  after  such  participant's  death  shall 
be  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  par- 
ticipant's annuity  computed  as  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  such  annuity  specified  by  him  as 
the  base  for  the  survivor  benefits.  The  an- 
nuity of  the  participant  making  such  election 
•hall  be  reduced  by  av^  per  centum  of  any 
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amount  up  to  •3,400  be  q>eclflMl  m  the  b€Me 
for  the  suTTlvor  benefit  plus  10  per  centum 
of  unj  amount  OTer  f3.400  so  apeelfled. 

(c)  (1)  If  an  annuitant  dlea  and  la  nir- 
▼Wed  by  a  wife  or  husband  and  by  a  child 
or  children.  In  addition  to  the  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  surrlvlng  wife  or  husband,  there 
s^aU  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  child  an 
annuity  equal  to  the  amalleet  of:  (1)  40  per 
centum  of  the  annuitant's  average  basic 
salary,  as  determined  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  divided  by  the  number  ot 
chUdren;  (U)  (OOO:  or  (lU)  $1300  divided 
by  the  number  of  children. 

(3)  If  an  annuitant  dies  and  Is  not  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband  but  by  a  child 
or  children,  each  surviving  child  shall  be 
paid  an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of: 
(1)  60  per  centum  of  the  annuitant's  average 
basic  salary,  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  divided  by  the  number 
of  children;  (11)  $720;  or  (ill)  $3,160  divided 
by  the  number  of  children. 

(d)  If  a  s\irvlvlng  wife  or  husband  dies  or 
the  annuity  of  a  child  Is  terminated,  the 
annuities  of  any  remaining  children  shall  be 
recomputed  and  paid  as  though  such  wife, 
husband,  or  child  had  not  survived  the 
participant. 

(e)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  child  under 
paragraph  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  after 
the  participant  dies  and  such  annuity  or  any 
right  thereto  shall  be  terminated  upon 
death,  nuurrlage,  or  attainment  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  except  that.  If  a  child  Is  In- 
capable of  self -support  by  reasons  of  mental 
or  physical  disability,  the  annuity  shall  be 
terminated  only  when  such  child  dies, 
maxrles,  or  recovers  from  such  disability. 

(f)  Any  uiunarrled  participant  retiring 
unider  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  found 
by  the  Director  to  be  In  good  health  may 
at  the  time  of  retirement  elect  a  reduced  an- 
nuity. In  lieu  of  the  annuity  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  designate  in  writing  a  person 
having  an  Insurable  Interest  (as  that  term 
Is  used  In  S  n.S.C.  2359(h))  In  the  partici- 
pant to  receive  an  annuity  after  the  par- 
ticipant's death.  The  annuity  payable  to  the 
participant  making  such  election  shall  be 
reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  an  annuity 
computed  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  by  5  per  centum  of  an  an- 
nuity so  computed  for  each  full  five  years  the 
person  designated  is  younger  than  the  par- 
ticipant, but  such  total  reduction  shall  not 
exceed  40  per  centum.  The  annuity  of  a 
survivor  designated  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  reduced  an- 
nuity computed  as  prescribed  above.  The 
annuity  payable  to  a  beneficiary  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  month  after  the 
participant  dies.  Upon  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving beneficiary  all  payments  shall  cease 
and  no  further  annuity  payments  authorized 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  due  or  payable. 


PAST 


-BKNxrrrs  accxttinc  to  cxxtaxn 
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Retirement    for    disability    or    incapacity — 
medical  examination — recovery 

See.  331.  (a)  Any  participant  who  has  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  section  351  or  353(a)(3),  and 
who  becomes  totally  disabled  or  incapaci- 
tated for  useful  and  efficient  service  by  rea- 
son of  disease.  Illness,  or  Injury  not  due  to 
vicious  habits.  Intemperance,  or  willful  mis- 
conduct on  his  part,  shall,  upon  his  own  ap- 
plication or  upon  order  of  the  Director,  be 
retired  on  an  annuity  computed  as  prescribed 
in  section  221.  If  the  disabled  or  Incapaci- 
tated participant  has  less  than  twenty  years 
of  service  credit  toward  his  retirement  under 
the  system  at  the  time  he  Is  retired,  his  an- 
nuity shall  be  computed  on  the  assumption 
that  he  has  had  twenty  years  of  service,  but 


the  additional  service  credit  that  may  accrue 
to  a  participant  under  this  provision  shall 
In  no  ease  exceed  the  difference  between  his 
age  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  applicable  to  his  grade 
in  the  Agency. 

(b)  In  each  case,  the  participant  shall  be 
given  a  medical  examination  by  one  or  more 
duly  qualified  physicians  or  surgeons  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  to  conduct  exami- 
nations, and  disability  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  advice 
of  such  physicians  or  siirgeons.  Unless  the 
disability  is  permanent,  like  examinations 
shall  be  made  annually  untU  the  annuitant 
has  reached  the  statutory  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  his  grade  in  the  Agency.  If 
the  Director  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
advice  of  one  or  more  duly  qualified  physi- 
cians or  surgeons  conducting  such  examina- 
tions that  an  annuitant  has  recovered  to  the 
extent  that  he  can  return  to  duty,  the  an- 
nuitant may  apply  for  reinstatement  or  reap- 
pointment in  the  Agency  within  one  year 
frcnn  the  date  his  recovery  Is  determined. 
Upon  application  the  Director  may  reinstate 
any  such  recovered  disability  annuitant  in 
the  grade  in  which  he  was  serving  at  time 
of  retirement,  or  the  Director  may.  taking 
into  consideration  the  age,  qualifications, 
and  experience  of  such  annuitant,  and  the 
present  grade  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Agency,  appoint  him  to  a  grade  higher  than 
the  one  in  which  he  was  serving  prior  to 
retirement.  Payment  of  the  annuity  shall 
continue  until  a  date  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  examination  showing  recovery 
or  until  the  date  of  reinstatement  or  reap- 
pointment in  the  Agency,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. Pees  for  examinations  under  this  pro- 
vision, together  with  reasonable  traveling 
and  other  expenses  lnc\irred  in  order  to  sub- 
mit to  examination,  ahall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund.  If  the  annuitant  fails  to  submit  to 
examination  as  required  under  this  section, 
payment  of  the  annuity  shall  be  suspended 
until  continuance  of  the  disability  Is  satis- 
factorily established. 

(c)  If  a  recovered  disability  annuitant 
whose  annuity  is  discontinued  is  for  any 
reason  not  reinstated  or  reappointed  In  the 
Agency,  be  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
separated  within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  234  as  of  the  date 
he  was  retired  for  disability  and  he  shall, 
after  the  discontiniiance  of  the  disability 
annuity,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that 
section  or  of  section  341(a)  except  that  he 
may  elect  voluntary  retirement  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  233  if  he  can 
qualify   under   its   provisions. 

(d)  No  participant  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  this  Act  and  com- 
pensation for  injury  or  disability  to  himself 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  of  September  7.  1916,  as  amended  (6 
UB.C.  751  et  aeq.),  covering  the  same  period 
of  time.  This  provision  shall  not  bar  the 
right  of  any  claimant  to  the  greater  benefit 
conferred  by  either  Act  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time.  Neither  this  provision 
nor  any  provision  of  the  said  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1916,  as  amended,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  deny  the  right  of  any  par- 
ticipant to  receive  an  annuity  under  this 
Act  by  reason  of  his  own  services  and  to 
receive  concurrently  any  payment  under 
such  Act  of  September  7,  1916.  as  amended, 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  any  other  person. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  any  person  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  because  such  person  has 
received  an  award  of  compensation  in  a  lump 
sum  under  section  14  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  of  September  7, 
1916.  as  amended  (5  VS.C.  764),  except  that 
where  such  annuity  Is  payable  on  account 
of  the  same  disability  for  which  compensa- 
tion under  such  section  has  been  paid,  so 
much   of   such   compensation   as  has   been 


padd  for  any  period  extended  beyond  the  date 
such  annuity  becomes  effective,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  be 
refunded  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  be 
paid  into  the  Federal  employees'  compensa- 
tion fund.  Before  such  person  shall  receive 
such  annuity  he  shall  (1)  refund  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  amount  representing 
such  commuted  payments  for  such  extended 
period,  or  (2)  authorize  the  deduction  of 
such  amo\int  from  the  annuity  payable  to 
him  under  this  Act,  which  amount  shall 
be  transmitted  to  such  Department  for  relm. 
bursement  to  such  fund.  Deductions  from 
such  annuity  may  be  made  from  accrued 
and  accruing  payments,  or  may  be  prorated 
against  and  paid  from  accruing  payments  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine,  whenever  he  finds  that  the  finan- 
cial circumstances  of  the  annuitant  are  such 
as  to  warrant  such  deferred  refunding. 

Death  in  service 

Sxc.  333.  (a)  In  ease  a  participant  dies 
and  no  claim  for  annuity  Is  payable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  his  contributions 
to  the  fund,  with  Interest  at  the  rates 
prescribed  in  sections  341(a)  and  381(a), 
shall  be  paid  in  the  order  of  precedence 
shown  in  section  341  (b) . 

(b)  If  a  participant,  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement 
under  the  system,  excluding  military  or 
naval  service  that  Is  credited  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  351  or 
353(a)(3).  dies  before  separation  or  retire- 
ment from  the  Agency  and  is  sxu^ived  by  a 
widow  or  a  dependent  widower,  as  defined 
in  section  204,  such  widow  or  dependent 
widower  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  annuity  computed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (e)  of  this  section  and  of  section 
221(a) .  The  annuity  of  such  widow  or  de- 
pendent widower  shall  commence  on  the 
date  following  death  of  the  participant  and 
shall  terminate  upon  death  of  the  widow  or 
dependent  widower,  or  upon  the  dependent 
widower's  becoming  capable  of  self-support. 

(c)  If  a  participant  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement 
under  the  system,  excluding  military  or 
naval  service  that  is  credited  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  251  or 
252(a)(2),  dies  before  septiratlon  or  retire- 
ment from  the  Agency  and  is  survived  by  a 
wife  or  a  husband  and  a  child  or  children, 
each  surviving  child  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  221(c)  (1) .  The  child's 
annuity  shall  begin  and  be  terminated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
331(e).  Upon  the  death  of  the  surviving 
wife  or  husband  or  termination  of  the  an- 
nuity of  a  child,  the  annuities  of  any  re- 
maining children  shall  be  recomputed  and 
paid  as  though  such  wife  or  husband  or  child 
had  not  survived  the  participant. 

(d)  If  a  participant  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  251  or  253(a)(3), 
dies  before  separation  or  retirement  from 
the  Agency  and  Is  not  survived  by  a  wife 
or  husband,  but  by  a  child  or  children,  each 
surviving  child  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an. 
nulty  computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  331(c)(3).  The  child's 
annuity  shall  begin  and  terminate  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  331(e). 
Upon  termination  of  the  annuity  of  a  child, 
the  annuities  of  any  remaining  children  shall 
be  recomputed  and  paid  as  though  that 
child  had  never  been  entitled  to  the  benefit. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death,  the  ' 
participant  had  less  than  twenty  years  of 
service  credit  toward  retirement  under  the 
system,  the  annuities  payable  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  331  on  the  assumption 
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he  or  she  has  had  twenty  years  of  service, 
but  the  additional  service  credit  that  may 
accrue  to  a  deceased  participant  xinder  this 
provision  shall  In  no  case  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  his  or  her  age  on  the  date  of 
death  and  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
applicable  to  his  or  her  grade  in  the  Agency. 
In  all  caaes  arising  under  paragraphs  (b), 
(c),  (d).  or  (e)  of  this  secUon.  It  shall  be 
assumed  that  the  deceased  participant  was 
qualified  for  retirement  on  the  date  of  his 
death. 

Voluntary  retirement 

Sec.  333.  Any  participant  in  the  system 
who  is  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  has 
rendered  twenty  years  of  service  may  on  his 
own  application  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Director  be  retired  from  the  Agency  and  re- 
ceive benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  321  provided  he  has  not  less 
than  five  years  of  service  with  the  Agency. 

Discontinued  service  retirement 
Sec.  234.  (a)  Any  participant  who  sepa- 
rates from  the  Agency  after  obtaining  at 
least  five  years  of  service  credit  toward  re- 
tirement under  the  system,  excluding  mili- 
tary or  naval  servlae  that  is  credited  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  251  or 
252(a)(2),  may,  upon  separation  from  the 
Agency  or  at  any  time  prior  to  becoming 
eligible  for  an  annuity,  elect  to  have  his 
contributions  to  the  fund  returned  to  him 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 241.  or  (except  in  cases  wiiere  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  separation  was  based 
In  whole  or  in  part  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  United  States)  to  leave  his 
contributions  In  the  fund  and  receire  an 
annuity,  computed  as  prescribed  In  section 
221,  commencing  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

(b)  If  a  participant  who  has  qualified  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  to  receive  a  deferred  an- 
nuity conunencing  at  the  age  of  sixty  dies 
before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  his  contri- 
butions to  the  fund,  with  interest,  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  241  and  281. 

(c)  The  Director  may  In  his  discretion 
retire  participants  in  grade  aS-I4  and  above. 
If  so  retired  they  shall  receive  retirement 
beixeflts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221,  p>roTlded  they  have  in  each 
case  not  less  than  five  years  of  qualifying 
and  a  total  of  ten  years  of  service  with  the 
Agency.  Any  Individual  so  retired  who  does 
not  meet  these  service  requirements  shall 
receive  the  benefits  provided  for  Individuals 
in  grade  GS-13  as  set  out  in  paragraph  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Director  may  in  his  discretion 
retire  participants  in  grade  GS-13  and  below, 
and   e«eh   such   participant   shall   receive— 

(1)  (me-twelfth  of  a  year's  salary  at  his 
then  current  salary  rate  for  each  year  of 
service  and  proportionately  for  a  fraction  ot 
a  year,  but  not  exceeding  a  total  of  one  year's 
salary  at  his  then  current  salary  rate,  pay- 
able without  interest,  from  the  fund,  in  three 
equal  Installments  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary following  the  participant's  retirement 
and  on  the  two  anniversaries  of  this  date 
immediately  following:  Provided,  That  In 
special  oases,  the  Director  may  tn  his  dis- 
cretion accelerate  or  combine  the  install- 
ments; and 

(2)  a  refund  of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  f\ind,  with  Interest  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 241(a).  except  that  in  lieu  of  such  re- 
fund such  i>artlclpant,  if  he  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  351  or  252(a)(3), 
may  elect  to  receive  retirement  benefits  on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  221.  In  the  event 
that  a  partldpent  who  was  separated  from 
grade  GS-13  or  0&-13  and  who  has  elected 
to   receive   retirement   benefits    dies    before 


reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  his  death  shall  be 
considered  a  death  In  senrloe  wltliin  the 
meaning  of  section  333.  In  the  event  that 
a  particlpcmt  who  was  sepaxated  frotn  grade 
GS-11  or  below  and  who  has  elected  to  re- 
ceive retirement  benefits  dies  before  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty,  the  total  amount  of  his 
contributions  made  to  the  fund,  with  interest 
as  provided  in  section  341(a),  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sectkn 
241(b). 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3477  of  the  Revised  Statirtes,  as  amended 
(31  UJS.C.  300),  or  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  a  participant  who  Is  retired  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  have  the  right  to 
assign  to  any  person  or  corporation  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  benefits  receivable  by  him 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mandatory  retirement  for  age 

Sec.  235.  (a)  Any  participant  in  the  system 
In  grade  GS-18  or  above  shall  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-five  be  retired  from  the 
Agency  and  receive  retirement  benefits  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
221,  but  whenever  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine It  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  he  may 
extend  such  a  participant's  service  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

(b)  Any  participant  in  the  system,  other 
than  in  grade  OS- 18  or  above,  shall  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  be  retired  from  the 
Agency  and  receive  retirement  benefits  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
221,  but  whenever  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  he  may 
extend  such  a  participant's  service  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  five  years. 

PAST  B — DisposrrioiT  or  comtbibutions  akd 
iMTxaxsT  nf  EXCESS  OF  BEKxrrrs  received 
Sec.  241.  (a)  Whenever  a  participant  be- 
ccmies  separated  from  the  Agency  without 
becoming  eligible  for  an  annuity  w  a  de- 
ferred annuity  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions from  his  salary  with  interest  there- 
on at  4  per  centum  per  annum,  compounded 
annually  as  of  December  31.  and  propor- 
tionately for  the  period  served  during  the 
jrear  of  separation  including  all  contribu- 
tions made  during  or  for  such  period,  except 
as  provided  In  section  281,  shall  be  returned 
to  him. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  total  contribu- 
tions of  a  retired  participant,  other  than 
voluntary  contributions  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  281.  with  in- 
terest at  4  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
pounded annually  as  Is  provided  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  added  thereto,  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  returned  to  such  par- 
ticipant or  to  an  annuitant  claiming  through 
him,  in  the  form  of  annuities,  accumulated 
at  the  same  rate  of  Interest  up  to  the  date 
the  annuity  payments  cease  under  the  terms 
of  the  annuity,  the  excess  of  the  accumulated 
contributions  over  the  acciimulated  annuity 
I>ayments  shall  be  paid  in  the  following 
order  of  precedence,  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  and  such  payment 
shall  be  a  b*^  to  recovery  by  any  other 
person: 

(1)  To  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  des- 
ignated by  such  participant  in  writing  to  the 
Director; 

(2)  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary  to  the 
sxirvivlng  wife  or  husband  of  such  partic- 
ipant; 

(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  participant  and  descend- 
ants of  deceased  children  by  representation; 

(4)  If  one  of  the  above,  to  the  parents  of 
such  participant  or  the  survivor  of  them; 

(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  participant; 

(6)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next  of 
kin  of  such  participant  as  may  be  deter- 


mined by  the  Director  In  his  Judgment  to 
be  legally  entitled  thereto. 

(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (b)  (6)  of  this  section  until 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
death  of  the  retired  participant  or  his  sur- 
viving annuitant. 
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CiKputmtion  of  length  of  serviee 

Sec  251.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
period  of  service  of  a  participant  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  he  becomes  a  par- 
ticipant under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
but  all  periods  of  separation  from  the  Agency 
and  so  much  of  any  leaves  of  absence  with- 
out pay  as  may  exceed  six  months  in  the  ag- 
gregate in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  ex- 
cluded, except  leaves  of  absence  while  re- 
ceiving bCTieflts  under  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act  of  September  7,  1916. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.) ,  and  leaves 
of  absence  granted  participants  while  per- 
forming active  and  honorable  military  or 
naval  service  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Prior  service  credit 

Sxc.  252.  (a)  A  i>artlcipant  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  sectlcoi.  Include  in 
his  period  of  service — 

(1)  civilian  service  in  the  executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  prior  to  becoming  a  participant; 
and 

(2)  active  and  hoiu^rable  military  or  naval 
service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  participant  niay  obtain  prior  civilian 
service  credit  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section 
by  making  a  special  contribution  to  the 
fund  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  his  basic 
annual  salary  far  each  year  of  service  for 
which  credit  Is  sought  prior  to  November  8, 
1960,  and  at  6V^  per  centvun  thereafter  with 
Interest  compoiinded  annually  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  to  the  date  of  payment. 
Any  such  participant  may,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  determined  In  each  In- 
stance by  the  Director,  pay  such  special 
contributions  in  Installments. 

(c)  (1)  If  an  crfDcer  or  employee  under 
some  other  Govammmt  retirement  system 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  system  by  di- 
rect transfer,  such  officer  or  employee's  total 
contributions  and  deposits,  including  interest 
accrued  thereon,  except  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  such  officer  or  employee 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  system.  Each 
such  officer  or  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  such  funds  and 
such  transfer  shall  be  a  complete  discharge 
and  acquittance  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  other  Government  retirement 
fund  on  account  of  service  rendered  prior  to 
becoming  a  participant  in  the  system. 

(2)  No  participant,  whose  contributions 
are  transferred  to  the  fund  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c)  (1)  at 
this  section,  shall  be  required  to  make  oon- 
tributlons  in  additkm  to  those  transferred 
for  periods  of  service  for  which  full  con- 
tributions were  made  to  the  other  Govern- 
ment retirement  fund,  nor  shall  any  refund 
be  made  to  any  such  participant  on  account 
of  contributions  naade  during  any  period  to 
the  other  Government  retirement  fund  at 
a  higher  rate  than  that  fixed  by  section  211 
of  this  Act  for  contributions  to  the  fund. 

(3)  No  participant,  whose  contributions 
are  transferred  to  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c)(1) 
of  this  section,  shall  receive  credit  for  periods 
of  service  for  which  a  refund  of  contribu- 
tions has  been  made,  or  for  which  no  con- 
tributions were  made  to  the  other  Govern- 
ment retirement  fund.  A  participant  may, 
however,  obtain  credit  for  such  prior  service 
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by  making  ft  special  contribution  to  the  fund 
In  aooordanc*  with  the  prorlslone  of  p«ra- 
graph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  No  participant  may  obtain  prior  cItII- 
lan  MTTlce  credit  toward  retirement  under 
the  eystem  for  any  period  of  civilian  serr- 
Ice  on  the  bacU  of  which  he  Is  receiving 
or  win  In  the  future  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  annuity  under  another  retirement  sys- 
tem covering  civilian  personnel  of  the  Qot- 
emment. 

(e)  A  participant  may  obtain  prior  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  credit  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  ot 
this  section  by  applying  for  It  to  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  retirement  or  sepcu^tlon  from 
the  Agency.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  la  eligible  for  and  receives 
retired  pay  on  account  of  military  or  naval 
•ervloe,  the  period  of  service  upon  which 
■uch  retired  pay  Is  based  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded, except  that  In  the  case  of  a  partici- 
pant who  Is  eligible  for  and  receives  retired 
pay  on  account  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability incurred  in  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  or  caused  by  an  instru- 
mentality of  war  and  Incurred  in  line  of 
duty  during  a  period  of  war  (as  that  term 
la  used  in  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code),  or  U  awarded  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
period  of  such  military  or  naval  service  shall 
be  Included.  No  contributions  to  the  fund 
shall  be  required  In  connection  with  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  credited  to  a  partici- 
pant In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragrairfi    (a)(2)    of    this   section. 

Credit  /or  service  while  on  military  leave 
awe.  263.  ContrlbuUons  shall  not  be  re- 
quired covering  periods  of  leave  of  abaence 
from  the  Agency  granted  a  participant  whUe 
performing  active  military  or  naval  service 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coibst  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

PA«T  C ICONXTS 

Estimate  of  appropriations  needed 
Sk.  261.  The  Director  shall  prepare  the 
estimates  of  the  annual  appropriations  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  fund,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  made  actuarial  valuations  of  the 
fund  at  Intervals  of  Ave  years,  or  oftener  if 
deemed  necessary  by  him. 

Investment  of  moneys  in  the  fund 
S«c.  262.  The  Director  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry, 
invest  from  time  to  time  in  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  such  por- 
tions of  the  fund  as  in  his  Judgment  may 
not  be  Immediately  required  for  the  payment 
of  annuities,  cash  benefits,  refunds,  and 
allowances,  and  the  inctxne  derived  from 
such  inveetments  shall  eonstltute  a  part  of 
such  fund. 

Attachments  of  moneys 
Sac.  263.  None  of  the  moneys  mentioned 
In  this  Act  shall  be  assignable  either  In  law 
or  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execuUon,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal  proc- 
ess, except  as  provided  in  section  234(e). 

PA«T  H BrmzD  PAXnCIPAMTB  ■■n».i-i>     Ksm- 

STATSD,    oa   BZAFPOn«TB>    lit   TH«    AGKNCT.    OB 

axxxPLom  nr  trk  oovxaNuxirr  ebcaij:. 
Sec.  271.  (a)   The  Director  may  recall  any 
retired   participant   to  duty  In  the  Agency 
whenever  he  shall  determine  such  recall  Is 
in  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  Any  such  iMrticlpant  recalled  to  duty 
In  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (a)  erf  this  section  or 
reinstated  or  reap{x>lnted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  231(b)  shall,  while 
so  serving,  be  entitled  In  lieu  of  his  annuity 
to  the  full  salary  of  the  grade  in  which  he  is 
serving.  During  such  service,  he  shall  make 
contributions  to  the  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  211.  When  he  re- 
verts to  his  retired  status,  his  annuity  shall 


be  determined  anew  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  221. 

Beemployment 
Sac.  272.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision ot  law,  a  participant  retired  under  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act  shall  not,  by  reason 
of  his  retired  status,  be  barred  from  em- 
ployment In  Federal  Government  service  In 
any  appointive  position  for  which  he  Is  qual- 
ified. An  annuitant  so  reemployed  shall 
serve  at  the  wUl  of  the  appointing  officer. 

Reemployment  compensation 
8mc.  278.  (a)  NotwithsUnding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  annuitant  who  has  re- 
tired under  this  Act  and  who  Is  reemployed 
in  the  Federal  Government  service  In  any 
appointive  position  either  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basU  shall  be  entiUed  to  receive 
the  salary  of  the  poeiUon  in  which  he  Is 
serving  pl\is  so  much  of  his  annuity  payable 
under  this  Act  which  when  combined  with 
such  salary  does  not  exceed  during  any  cal- 
endar year  the  basic  salary  such  annuitant 
was  entitled  to  receive  on  the  date  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Agency.  Any  such  re- 
employed annuitant  who  receives  salary  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  In  excess  of  the  maxl- 
miim  amount  which  he  may  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  en- 
Utled  to  such  salary  in  lieu  of  benefits  here- 
under. 

(b)  When  any  such  retired  annuitant  is 
reemployed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice 
to  the  Agency  of  such  reemployment  together 
with  all  pertinent  infomxatlon  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  pay  directly  to  such  an- 
nuitant the  salary  of  the  position  in  which 
he  is  serving. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under 
this  section,  such  overpayment  shall  be  re- 
covered by  withholding  the  amount  Involved 
from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reemployed 
annuitant,  or  from  any  other  moneys.  In- 
cluding his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance 
with  the  (x-ovisions  of  this  Act. 

PART  I VOLUWTAaT  COMTKBtmoirS 

Sec.  281.  (a)  Any  parUcipant  may.  at  his 
option  and  \mder  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  deposit  additional 
sums  in  multiples  of  1  per  centum  of  his 
basic  salary,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  such  salary,  which  amounts  to- 
gether with  interest  at  3  per  centimi  per 
annum,  compounded  annually  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  proportionately  for  the  period 
served  during  the  year  of  his  retirement.  In- 
cluding all  contributions  made  diu-ing  or  for 
such  period,  shall,  at  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment and  at  his  election,  be — 

(1)  returned  to  him  in  limap  stun;   or 

(2)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity;  or 

(3)  used  to  pxxrchase  an  additional  life 
annuity  for  himself  and  to  provide  for  a  cash 
payment  on  his  death  to  a  beneficiary  whose 
name  shall  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  Di- 
rector by  the  participant;  or 

(4)  \ised  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity  for  himself  and  a  life  annuity  com- 
mencing on  his  death  payable  to  a  bene- 
ficiary whoee  name  shall  be  notified  In 
writing  to  the  Director  by  the  participant 
with  a  guaranteed  return  to  the  beneficiary 
or  his  legal  representative  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cash  payment  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (3)  above. 

(b)  The  benefits  provided  by  subpara- 
graphs (2).  (3).  ot  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  actuarially  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  payment  provided  for  by  sub- 
paragraph (a)(1)  of  this  section  and  shall 
be  calculated  upon  such  tables  of  mortality 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Director. 

(c)  In  case  a  participant  ahall  become 
separated  from  the  Agency  for  any  reason 
except  retirement  on  an  annuity,  the  amount 
of  any  additional  deposits  with  Interest  at 


3  per  centum  per  annum,  compounded  as  Is 
provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
made  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  said 
paragraph  (a)  shall  be  refunded  in  the  man- 
ner provided  In  section  241  for  the  retxirn  of 
contributions  and  interest  in  the  case  of 
death  or  separation  from  the  Agency. 

(d)  Any  benefits  payable  to  a  participant 
or  to  his  beneficiary  In  respect  to  the  addi- 
tional deposits  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  benefits  other- 
wise provided  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina  (Inter- 
rupting reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  at 
any  point  to  sunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUXNOMKNT  OITXaXD  BT    MB.  BIVXB8  OF  SOUTH 
CABOLINA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr, 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rrvns  of 
South  Carolina:  On  page  3.  lines  13  to  16, 
■tnke  out  the  first  sentence  of  Sec.  203,  and 
substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: "The  Director  may  designate  from 
time  to  time  such  Agency  officers  and  em- 
ployees whose  duties  are  determined  by  the 
Director  to  be  (1)  in  support  of  Agency  ac- 
tivities abroad  hazardous  to  life  or  health  or 
(11)  BO  specialized  because  of  security  re- 
quirements as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  normal  government  employment,  here- 
after referred  to  as  participants,  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  system." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  establish  legislative  criteria 
by  which  the  Agency  would  determine 
those  employees  who  would  become  par- 
ticipants In  this  system.  The  commit- 
tee during  hearings  examined  very  care- 
fully the  question  of  what  t3rpe  of  em- 
ployees should  be  covered  and  which  em- 
ployees should  remain  under  normal  civil 
service  retirement. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  purpose  was 
to  cover  only  career  employees  whose 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  predom- 
inantly concerned  with  the  conduct  and 
support  of  Intelligence  activities  In  for- 
eign countries.  It  was  also  developed  In 
the  hearings,  and  with  actual  cases  as  ex- 
amples furnished  in  executive  sessions, 
that  career  employees  whose  duties  are 
so  specialized  that  they  are  placed  at  an 
unusual  disadvantage  when  required  to 
seek  other  emplojmient  would  also  be 
covered  by  this  system. 

A  significant  number  of  these  actual 
cases  were  furnished  the  committee  In 
the  executive  hearings  to  Illustrate  the 
types  of  employees  who  would  be  cov- 
ered. One  of  the  threads  running 
through  these  cases  was  the  hazard  both 
to  person  and  to  health.  Employees  as 
well  as  their  dependents  have  contracted 
diseases  which  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
found  In  the  United  States.  We  heard 
about  cases  where  employees  were 
wounded  or  killed  by  gunfire,  and  In 
some  cases  Imprisoned. 

In  certain  phases  of  the  Agency's  ac- 
tivities there  are  requirements  for  un- 
usual specialties  requiring  long  years  of 
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arduous  training,  for  which  skills  there 
could  be  no  utilization  In  normal  employ- 
ment pursuits. 

We  learned  of  certain  situations  where, 
through  no  fault  of  the  employee,  his 
skills  and  he  himself,  became  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Agency  or  for  certain 
reasons  he  could  no  longer  be  utilized 
effectively  by  the  Agency.  These  are  the 
people  who  will  be  covered — not  the 
clerk,  analyst,  or  researcher  who  spends 
his  career  in  Washington. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  con- 
cisely stating  these  criteria  and  furnish- 
ing statutory  guidelines  to  the  Director 
in  selecting  participants  without  at  the 
same  time  Imposing  undue  rigidity,  lan- 
guage has  been  developed  which  is  satis- 
factory to  those  members  with  whom  I 
have  consulted  and  Is  also  agreeable  to 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  whom  I  have  consulted. 

The  specific  language  was  Inserted  in 
section  203  and  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector may  designate  employees  "whose 
duties  are  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  (i)  in  support  of  Agency  activities 
abroad  hazardous  to  life  or  health  or 
(ID  so  specialized  because  of  security 
requirements  as  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  normal  Crovemment  em- 
ployment." I  believe  this  language 
fulfills  the  objective  desired,  and  recom- 
mend it  for  inclusion. 

Specifically  on  page  3  of  H.R.  8427, 
at  lines  13  to  16.  strike  out  the  first 
sentence  of  section  203  and  substitute 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

The  Director  may  designate  from  time  to 
time  such  Agency  officers  and  employees 
whose  duties  are  determined  by  the  DlrectCH' 
to  be  (1)  in  support  of  Agency  activities 
abroad  hazardous  to  life  or  health  or  (11)  so 
specialized  because  of  secxirlty  requirements 
as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable  from  normal 
Government  employment,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  participants,  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  system. 

AMXKDMENT   OrrX&ED    BT    ICS.    GHOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gboss  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Rrvxas  of  South  Carolina:  On  page  3,  be- 
ginning on  line  13,  strike  the  first  sentence 
and  insert  the  following: 

"Sbc.  203.  The  Director  may  designate 
from  time  to  time  such  agencies,  officers,  and 
employees  whose  duties  are  determined  by 
the  Director  to  be  in  support  of  agency  ac- 
tivities abrocul  or  in  this  country  that  are 
hazardous  to  life  or  health." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
before,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  In  my 
opinion  closes  the  door  and  then  reopens 
it.  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  to  the  Ett- 
rector  of  the  CIA  the  full  determination 
of  normal  Government  employment. 
The  language  also  reads  to  this  effect, 
"so  specialized  because  of  security  re- 
quirements." I  do  not  know  of  any 
employee  in  the  CIA  who  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  employed  in  a  security  agency. 
Therefore,  they  could  all  come  under  this 
language  "so  specialized  because  of  secu- 
rity requirements."  Why  would  not 
every  employee  of  the  CIA  be  under  that 
label,  definition  and  Interpretation?  As 
I  said  before,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 


provide  a  special  retirement  program  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  work  that  Is 
hazardous  to  life  or  health,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  leave  It  to  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  to  Include  anybody  else  in  this  fast 
retirement  program.  That  is  the  import 
of  my  amendment.  It  does  not  change 
the  remainder  of  section  203. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  this  substitute  amend- 
ment that  he  has  offered  which  would 
tighten  up  a  very  loose  arrangement.  In 
the  first  place,  taking  this  kind  of  action 
without  real  deep  consideration  by  the 
committee  handling  pensions  is  unusual. 

Second,  granting  this  discretionary 
power  to  one  person  in  the  CIA,  the  Di- 
rector, to  determine  who  shall  get  the 
pension  protection  and  who  shall  not  is 
a  discretion  that  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  Individual.  But  if  it  has 
to  be,  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  should  be  adopted  because  it 
at  least  puts  some  restrictions  upon  this 
discretionary  authority.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  support  the  substitute 
amendment  that  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  being  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
will  also  agree  with  me  that  we  must 
watch  carefully  from  here  on  out  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  and  the  expendi- 
tures that  are  made  from  the  retirement 
fund  because,  I  repeat,  it  is  $38  billion  in 
the  red  and  going  deeper  in  the  red  by 
billions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  And  as  this  bill 
stands,  you  would  not  know  how  many 
are  going  to  be  able  to  draw  on  the  pen- 
sion— whether  it  Is  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands or  what  the  figure  might  be;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  think  both  in  the 
Interest  of  the  fund  and  in  the  interest 
of  fairplay  for  all  the  rest  of  the  em- 
ployees whose  paychecks  contribute  to 
this  retirement  fund  that  this  restriction 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  vet- 
eran member  of  the  Post  OflBce  smd  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  who  takes  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  writing  of  all  other  re- 
tirement legislation. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  &nd  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  the 
doubts  that  were  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  were  also  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
What  they  have  said  on  this  floor  today 
Is  similar  to  the  same  statements  which 
we  ourselves  made  when  we  were  in  com- 
mittee. Contrary  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said,  we  did  give 
this  matter  deep  consideration.  We 
went  into  it  very  thoroughly.  So,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  CIA  came  be- 
fore us  we  asked  them  specifically  what 
they  had  In  mind  relative  to  these  un- 
usual individuals  to  whom  would  accrue 


these  retirement  benefits.  They  spelled 
these  things  out  In  detail  not  only  with 
reference  to  those  engaged  In  hazardous 
work  but  also  those  engaged  in  fields  so 
specialized  that  they  were  very  diflBcult 
to  obtain.  Upon  the  completion  of  their 
remarks  the  members  of  our  committee 
were  imanimously  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  and  we  understood 
fully  who  was  to  receive  the  entitlements 
of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  he  can,  to  say  what  are 
the  specialized  fields.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  says  here  that  if  they  engage 
in  any  activity  abroad  or  In  this  country 
which  will  prove  a  hazard  to  life  or 
health. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  on  this  floor  I  have  been 
In  this  kind  of  a  position  where  the  an- 
swer to  the  question — and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  should  know  this — 
would  impair  the  national  security. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  That  Is  why  I  asked 
the  gentleman  in  those  words. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  this 
information  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CX)RBETT.  I  said  if  the  gentle- 
man could  answer. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  this 
Information  to  the  gentleman  personally. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Could  you  Imagine 
some  case  that  would  not  be  covered  by 
this? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes  indeed,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  the  Information  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  can 
Imagine  one,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
It  to  you.  We  need  electronics  experts 
and  people  with  imusual  skills  requiring 
all  kinds  of  training. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  If  you  need  them, 
why  do  you  retire  them  early? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Be- 
cause the  skills  may  disappear. 

Mr.  CORBETT.     They  may  do  what? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
need  for  them  may  disappear.  That  is 
why. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
have  the  floor  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  did  go  into 
this  matter  very  fully.  Both  on  the 
record  and  off  the  record  we  were  told 
of  the  type  of  Individuals  who  do  this 
work  and  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
they  perform.  We  were  satisfied  as  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Congress  with  the 
answers  which  were  given  to  us.  Al- 
though we  originally  had  certain  doubts, 
when  It  was  all  over  that  doubt  was  dis- 
spelled.  It  seems  to  me  If  this  Congress 
is  to  take  action  today,  it  should  resolve 
the  doubt  so  that  the  security  of  our 
country  would  not  be  Impaired. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
the  need  for  this  second  provision  and 
the  wording  of  the  language.  When  we 
went  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  they 
had  the  same  problem  in  their  mind. 
This  is  language  which  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  it  spells 
out  what  we  had  in  mind  when  the  mat- 
ter was  considered  by  the  committee.    It 
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seems  to  me  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go 
In  eonaiderlns  the  nature  of  the  matter 
under  discussion.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
the  substitute  be  defeated  and  the 
ameodment  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  be  passed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  some  of 
the  mlsglYlngs  and  concern  that  are  be- 
ing expressed  here,  and  which  I  share, 
do  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  bill 
that  the  committee  brings  to  the  floor 
has  a  completely  wide  open  door.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  itself  had  a  seri- 
ous second  thought  od.  the  matter  and 
evidences  that  serious  second  thought 
by  ofTering  what  purports  to  be  a  restric- 
tive amendment. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  the  thought  we  have  Is  not  a  second 
thought  but  a  primary  thought.  We 
thought  about  this  originally.  This  mat- 
ter which  developed  today  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Anyone  who  considers  this  bill 
would  understand  this  would  be  the  first 
thought  that  would  come  to  their  mind. 
After  we  went  into  it  in  great  detail  the 
committee  received  the  assurances  of  the 
CIA  as  to  what  they  had  in  mind.  We 
were  satisfied  with  these  assurances. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  raise  the  ques- 
tion again — and  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
fair to  or  critical  of  the  committee,  but 
if.  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  this  was 
a  matter  of  such  earnest  thought.,  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  would  have  been 
more  timely  to  propose  this  corrective 
feature  before  the  bill  was  brought  out 
of  the  committee.  But  beyond  that,  the 
thing  that  concerns  me — and  I  think  I 
can  conceive  of  a  situation  very  readily 
in  which  It  Is  impossible  for  security  rea- 
sons to  spell  out  or  itemize  the  types  of 
emplojrment  or  position  or  Job  classifica- 
tion that  are  covered — but  Is  it  possible 
in  some  way,  in  expressions  of  members 
of  the  committee  to  give  the  clear  legis- 
lative intent  in  coimection  with  this  par- 
ticular matter  which  will  preclude  the 
very  thing  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice are  so  much  concerned  about? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  the  only  way 
that  that  could  be  cleared  up — and  It 
cannot  be  expressed  here  on  the  floor — 
la  this.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  Is  com- 
plete, that  all  of  these  phases  were  dis- 
cussed fully  by  the  subcommittee  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  There  are  classified 
transcripts  of  the  hearings  that  are  In 
the  committee  safe,  and  they  establish 
without  question  the  Intent  of  the  CIA 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  jJOHANSEN.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  I  have  the  commitment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  poUce  the  matter  to  see  that 
that  intent  is  not  violated? 


Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  assured  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  that  the 
matter  will  be  poUced. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  going  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  same  assurance  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardt]  gave. 
What  I  read  was  this:  In  certain  phases 
of  the  Agency's  activities  there  are  re- 
quirements for  unusual  specialties  re- 
quiring long  years  of  arduoiis  training 
for  which  in  some  cases  there  could  be 
no  utilization  in  normal  employment 
pursuits. 

If  you  need  anything  else,  you  may 
have  It  from  our  committee  secret  file. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  in  effect  to  say  that  there  are 
what  amount  to  temporary  Job  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Posi- 
tively. We  cannot  tell  everything  we 
know.  We  must  ask  you  to  believe  that 
we  have  gone  into  these  matters. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman  I 
am  sure  knows  that  I  am  prepared,  cer- 
tainly, to  believe  him. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  has  all  the  assurances  that 
we  have  carefully  policed  this  work. 

Mr  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  says  that  this  early  re- 
tirement is  necessary  In  part  to  take  care 
of  specialties,  and  he  mentioned  elec- 
tronics. I  imagine  we  have  several 
thousand  specialists  in  electronics 
throughout  the  Government.  If  we  are 
going  to  provide  early  retirement  for  all 
the  specialists  in  electronics  throughout 
the  Government,  that  $38  billion  that 
the  retirement  fund  is  in  the  red  will 
be  $50  billion  if  this  is  the  criteria  you 
are  going  to  use  to  try  to  convince  us 
that  we  ought  to  give  early  retirement  to 
whomsoever  the  Director  of  the  CIA  may 
select. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  there  are  many  specialties.  I 
happened  to  mention  electronics.  There 
are  many  that  we  cannot  mention.  We 
know  what  they  are.  But  we  cannot 
here  open  up  the  heart  of  the  CIA  to 
everybody. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
expect  the  gentleman  to  do  that  and  we 
would  not  request  It  for  a  moment.  In 
taking  this  time  I  beUeve  I  have  received 
what  I  asked  for,  which  was  the  assur- 
ance that  there  was  a  clear  legislative 
Intent  In  the  record  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  assurances  of  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, that  the  matter  would  be  carefully 
policed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  has  It. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
win  say  too  that  I  trust  the  gentleman 


understands  a  little  bit  of  the  distrust 
that  some  of  us  on  the  legislative  com- 
mittee have  toward  the  bureaucracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes.  20.  noes,  67. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AKnrDmMT  oitkkzb  bt  ica.  joms  or 

mSSOXTKI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonxs  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  followed  by  "such 
rules  and  regulations  to  become  effective 
after  approval  by  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
CTommlttees  of  the  Ho\ue  and  Senate." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
accept  your  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  JonesI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  all  listened  now  to 
a  lot  of  Interpretations  concerning  what 
Premier  Khrushchev  meant  when  he 
talked  about  the  Soviet  moon  program  on 
October  28.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  most  of  the  interpretations  which 
have  been  enunciated  thus  far  have  come 
from  those  with  no  direct  connection 
with,  or  responsibility  for.  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
up  the  exact  transcript  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's remarks  and  I  heartily  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
House.  A  careful  reading  of  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  actually  said,  to  my  mind. 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Soviets  are 
cutting  down  on  their  own  space  pro- 
gram: it  does  not  Indicate  that  they  are 
not  heading  for  a  manned  lunar  orbit  in 
the  near  future:  it  does  not  indicate  that 
they  are  abandoning  any  part  of  their 
original  plans. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  The 
fact  that  we  have  not  heard  much  lately 
concerning  any  deep  space  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  does  not  at  all  mean 
that   they    have   not    been   attempting 
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them.  We  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
they  have  been  making  a  number  of 
complex  attempts  which  in  one  way  or 
another  have  not  succeeded.  They,  like 
ourselves,  have  run  into  a  very  advanced 
technical  area  where  the  developmental 
going  Is  rough.  Very  possibly  they  are 
having  enough  scientific  and  engineering 
troubles  to  keep  them  relatively  quiet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  precise  comments  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev  follow: 

Journalist  Leopold  Vargas,  of  Colombia 
asks:  Can  you  tell  us  whether  a  flight  to  the 
moon  by  Soviet  cosmonauts  Is  planned  for 
the  not  too  distant  futvire? 

Khrushchev.  It  would  be  very  Interest- 
ing to  take  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But  I  can- 
not at  present  say  when  this  will  be  done. 
We  are  not  at  present  planning  flights  by 
cosmonauts  to  the  moon.  Soviet  scientists 
are  working  on  this  problem.  It  Is  being 
studied  as  a  scientific  problem  and  the  neces- 
sary research  Is  belt^  done.  I  have  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  Americans  want  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970-80.  Well,  let's 
wish  them  success.  We  shall  see  how  they 
will  fly  there,  how  they  will  land  on  the 
moon  and,  more  Important,  how  they  wUl 
start  off  and  return  home.  We  shall  take 
their  experience  Into  account.  We  do  not 
want  to  compete  with  the  sending  of  peo- 
ple to  the  moon  without  careful  prepara- 
tion. It  Is  clear  that  no  benefits  would  be 
derived  from  such  a  competition.  On  the 
contrary.  It  would  be  harmful  as  It  might 
result  In  the  destruction  of  people.  We  have 
a  frequently  quoted  Joke:  He  who  cannot 
bear  It  any  longer  on  earth  may  fly  to  the 
moon.  But  we  are  aU  right  on  earth,  to 
speak  seriously,  much  work  wUl  have  to  be 
done  and  good  preparations  made  for  a  suc- 
cesful  flight  to  the  moon  by  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  have  said  on  this  floor  many 
times,  that  in  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon  we  are  doing  so  not  because  we 
are  in  competition  with  the  Russians  or 
anyone  else  but  because  this  program 
is  designed  as  a  part  of  the  scientific 
facet  of  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
The  information  we  develop  from  this 
program  will  be  used  in  that  exploration. 
I  for  one  am  not  ready  to  see  the  leader- 
ship in  this  field  surrendered  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thomas.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  8427)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement 
and  disability  system  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  543,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RETIREMENT  OP  UNDSLEY  H. 
NOBLE 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
day  of  this  month  Mr.  Lindsley  H.  Noble 
will  retire  from  his  position  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  Con- 
troller of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
When  Mr.  Noble  joined  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  September  1,  1955,  as  its 
first  Deputy  Controller,  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  then  in  the  process  of 
modernizing  an  accoimting  system  it  had 
used  virtually  without  change  for  many 
decades.  Under  his  leadership  and 
guidance,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  develop- 
ing a  modern  accounting  system  that 
Is  equal  to  any  in  Government.  He  will 
leave  his  mark  on  the  financial  planning 
and  accounting  of  the  post  office — a 
mark  that  may  well  be  there  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  His  contribution  to  the 
accounting  system  of  the  ix>st  office 
stems  from  a  long  and  broad  baclcground 
of  accounting  experience  In  various  agen- 
cies of  Government.  This  backgroimd 
has  enabled  him  to  bring  that  exE)erience 
to  bear  upon  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  Post  Office  Department  in 
realigning  its  accoimting  system. 

Mr.  Noble  Is  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant and  a  graduate  in  accounting 
and  business  law  from  the  Walton 
School  of  Commerce  In  Chicago.  His 
professionfJ  affiliations  Include  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants,  the 
Federal  Government  Accountants'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Association 
of  Cost  Accountants.  His  professional 
experience  includes  work  as  a  member 
of  the  professional  accoimting  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Prom  1947  to  1952  Mr.  Noble  served  as 
Comptroller  and  Assistant  Comptroller 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He 
left  that  position  to  become  Comptroller 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  which 
position  he  retained  untU  Joining  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  1955.  E>uring 
World  War  n  he  was  finance  and  ac- 
counting officer  in  Prance  for  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  in  a 
wartime  relief  program  of  the  Quakers, 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  Federal  Ooverrunent  Accountants' 
Association  honored  Mr.  Noble  in  1960 
by  awarding  him  their  distinguished 
leadership  award  for  his  outstanding 
Government  service. 

As  chairman  of  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  Subcmnmlttee  of  the  House  Ap- 


propriations Committee  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  Mr.  Noble's  ex- 
ceptional ability.  He  was  an  unususJly 
well  informed  witness  whenever  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  showed 
a  remarkable  luiowledge  of  the  entire 
(^leratlons  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  will  lose  a 
very  capable  and  highly  effective  official 
of  government  when  Mr.  Noble  retires. 
His  capability,  leadership,  and  dedica- 
tion have  set  a  lasting  example  of  serv- 
ice to  his  Government  for  those  who 
follow  him  In  the  Federal  service.  I 
wish  him  health  and  happiness  In  a 
well-deserved  retirement. 


AN     AMERICAN     TIMETABLE     FOR 
SPACE  CONQUEST 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,. 
American  history  was  founded  and  sus- 
tained by  our  determination  of  demo- 
cratic self-rule  with  no  foreign  Interven- 
tion In  our  internal  affairs. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  a  subtle  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  Chairman 
Khrushchev  to  Influence  American  ac- 
tivity in  the  area  of  the  US.  space 
program. 

Khrushchev's  recent  statement  that  at 
the  present  time  Russia  Is  withdrawing 
from  the  manned  moon  flight  competi- 
tion has  led  some  individuals  to  say  that 
America  must  also  cut  back  and  slow 
down  Its  plans  to  achieve  space  supe- 
riority. 

This  is  no  time  to  withdraw  our  efforts 
at  a  lunar  landing.  More  important, 
this  is  no  time  to  permit  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, through  its  devious  pronouncements, 
to  dictate  American  policy.  Such  Amer- 
ican reactions  can  only  lead  to  a  policy 
of  defeat. 

Roscoe  Drummond's  column  in  today's 
Washington  Post  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
this  matter.  The  columnist  points  out 
that  "the  overriding  reason  to  keep  NASA 
dynamically  at  its  Job  and  in  high  gear 
is  not  to  beat  the  Soviets  to  the  moon 
but  to  achieve  preeminence  for  the 
United  States  in  the  mtistery  of  outer 
space." 

It  is  American  preeminence  in  mili- 
tary, technological,  and  social  matters 
that  has  made  us  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Preeminence  in  space  is  a  must 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Drummond  graphically  sums  up 
what  is  at  stake  for  the  United  States 
If  we  let  Khrushchev  influence  our  inter- 
nal poUcies: 

If  for  any  reason,  whether  through  lethar- 
gy, trickery,  or  Indifference,  we  concede  pre- 
eminence to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  way  to 
the  other  planets,  we  will  be  conceding  pre- 
eminence to  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  planet. 
If  we  do  not  make  It  our  prlcnity  objective  to 
achieve  mastery  of  outer  space,  we  will  not 
be  first  to  the  moon,  we  will  not  be  first  In 
■pfkoe,  and  the  time  wUl  come  when  we  will 
not  be  first  on  earth.    Then  the  problem  of 
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tb«  other  unflntahxt  bualna—  oo  Uu  agand* 
of  a  better  peace  will  really  be  aecoodary: 
then  the  unflnUhed  bualnaaa  will  be  tunrlTal 
under  the  wor«t  of  all  oondltiona. 

I  for  one  believe  that  Americans  and 
not  Russians  are  the  best  judges  of 
whether  or  not  it  Is  worthwhile  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  at  gaining  and  main- 
taining superiority  In  space.  I  hope  no 
Member  of  Congress  will  be  influenced  by 
Khrushchev's  newly  declared  position 
on  the  moon  race. 


BILL  TO  RAISE  SALARIES 

Mr.  SITJIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
have  read  in  today's  papers  about  the  bill 
which  soon  will  emerge  from  the  House 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
providing  $10,000  congressional  salary 
Increases. 

The  bill  also  provides  salary  Increases 
for  Federal  and  postal  workers.  I  dislike 
to  vote  acsdnst  needed  Increases  for  some 
of  these  workers  but  I  will  certainly  do 
so  if  the  bill  Incorporates  $10,000  In- 
creases for  Congressmen. 

The  propoeal  for  congressional  salary 
Increase  amounting  to  $10,000  annually 
Is  unscrupulous,  unnecessary,  untimely, 
unpatriotic  and  downrightly  detrimental 
to  the  best  interest  of  our  great  country. 

This  bill  would  rob  the  widows,  or- 
phans and  pensioners  of  our  Nation  be- 
cause It  would  put  momentum  behind  the 
deadly  spiral  of  inflation.  It  would  com- 
pel Congress  to  accede  to  every  pay  in- 
crease demand  of  every  group  in  Amer- 
ica. Congress  would  no  longer  have  any 
discretion  in  such  a  matter.  The  accus- 
ing finger  of  each  demanding  group 
would  say.  "You  did  it  for  your  fat  selves. 
How  can  you  turn  down  my  thinly  clad 
children?"  And  Congress  could  not.  It 
would  have  no  discretion  whatever. 

Every  great  civilization  of  history  has 
floundered  upon  the  rock  of  selflshness 
and  personal  rapacity  on  the  part  of  its 
lead«v. 

How  can  we  adorn  ourselves  in  self 
indulgence  and  luxurious  living  in  the 
face  of  the  many  everyday  needs  of  our 
people  living  out  there  in  every  congres- 
sional district  throughout  the  land?  I 
hope  every  Congressman  who  votes  for 
this  bill  will  be  haunted  by  the  stinted 
faces  and  scantily  clad  figures  of  thou- 
sands of  his  constituents  who  subsist 
right  now  not  on  $22,500.  not  on  $10,000. 
not  on  $5,000.  but  on  less  than  $2,000 
throughout  all  America. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  join  with  me 
In  demanding  a  roUcall  on  this  measure. 

I  hope  a  himdred  thousand  letters  of 
immediate  protest  will  come  this  way  In 
a  great  deluge  from  Maine  to  Montana 
and  from  Lansing  to  Louisiana  imploring 
and  demanding  that  all  Congressmen 
think  twice  or  perhaps  10  times  before 
aiH>roving  this  selfish  bill  that  will  be 
saturated  with  destruction  for  this  land 
we  love,  this  United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  \inanl- 
mous  consent  to  addrees  the  House  for 
1  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remai^a. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me,  Mr.  Silir,  of  Kentucky,  that  I  think 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  make  It  possible  t<x  him  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  set  the  congressional  salary  at  a 
minimum  of  $5,000  and  a  maximum  of 
$35,000.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress each  Member  can  come  In  and  sign 
a  certificate  saying  he  thinks  he  is  worth 
X  number  of  dollars,  and  that  is  what  he 
will  be  paid.  Those  Monbers  who  do  not 
think  they  are  worth  over  $5,000  can  be 
accommodated  and  those  of  us  who  really 
perform  up  to  the  maTinrmni  can  also  be 
accommodated. 


REPUBLICAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  DE- 
STROY INSTITDTIONS  OP  THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  me  to 
learn,  distasteful  as  It  was.  that  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  1964  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  would  like  to  sell  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  private 
power  interests.  This  Is  Republican 
thinking.  The  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  do  not  take  kindly  to  this 
type  of  thinking  but  they  understand  It^ 
considering  the  source. 

However,  the  Republicans  are  now  at- 
tempting to  destroy  another  institution 
of  the  people,  a  grand  Institution  of  the 
South  which  is  loved  across  the  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  forced  to  report  the  Republicans 
are  attempting  to  destroy  or  manipulate 
for  their  own  partisan  piirpose,  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
my  hometown. 

This  Invidious  plot  came  to  light  last 
night  in  a  news  report  which  appeared 
on  page  1  of  the  Washli^gton  Star  and 
I  include  the  pertinent  portion  of  this 
story  with  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
"KO  THs  KiNNXDTs  ":  GOP  SwiNGiNO  Ha*o 
TO  Wnr  Muwiawiwi 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

jACKSoif,  Miaa.,  October  39. — Mississippi 
Republicans  are  mixing  OoldwaterUm,  anU- 
Kennedylsm.  racism,  and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
to  give  the  Democrats  the  first  hard  nin 
they've  had  in  a  guiiematorlal  race  alnce 
reconstruction  days. 

If  the  Democrats  arent  running  scared 
they're  at  least  walking  worried  toward  Tues- 
day's election. 

"KO  the  Kennedys"  is  the  Republican  cry. 

"A  two-party  system  in  MlsBtsBlppl  would 
end  our  way  of  life."  la  the  slogan  of  the 


Democrats  who  alao  are  campaigning  against 
the  Kennedys. 

rouncs  mot  ur  ssason 

The  Republicans  think  they  can  win.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  axiyone  to  put  money 
on  it,  though. 

But  win  or  loee.  the  hard-working  Republi- 
cans, who  are  really  converted  but  unrecon- 
structed Southern  Democrats,  are  giving  Mis- 
sissippi a  big  boost  toward  a  two-party 
system. 

Pall  in  Mississippi  Isn't  the  time  of  year 
for  polltlca.  The  Democrats  usually  have 
things  settled  long  before  now  in  their 
primaries,  and  the  thoughts  of  Mlsslsslpplans 
are  on  cotton,  com.  Ole  Miss  football  and 
whom  to  put  up  for  Miss  America  next  time. 
But  this  year  things  are  different. 

Above  the  noise  of  the  delta  cotton  gins 
processing  one  of  the  State's  best  crops  In 
years  can  be  beard  the  campaign  oratory  of 
Republican  Rubel  Phillips,  a  handsome  and 
articulate,  37-year-old  Jackson  attorney. 

At  night  the  strains  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
comes  floating  out  from  the  courthouse 
lawns,  beckoning  the  county  folk  with 
familiar  tunes  and  some  new  words: 

"Rubel.  Bubel.  we've  been  thinking 
What  a  fine  land  this  would  be 
If  all  the  Kennedys  were  transported 
Par  beyond  the  ArcUc  Sea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  attempted  character 
assassination  of  the  Grand  Old  Opry 
through  implied  political  affiliation  is 
one  of  the  most  heartless  acts  of  political 
skulduggery  I  have  ever  encountered. 

The  Grand  Ole  Opry  is  an  honm^ 
family  institution.  It  does  not  now,  nor 
has  it  ever  had.  any  political  affiliation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  resent  this  deceitful 
attempt  by  the  Republicans  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  Grand  Old  Opry  for 
petty  political  purpose.  I  resent  it  for 
the  people  of  Nashville.  I  resent  it  for 
the  Grand  Old  Opry.  Its  artists  and  Its 
stars.  I  resent  It  for  the  people  of  the 
South  and  I  resent  It  for  country  music 
lovers.  Democrat.  Republican  or  Inde- 
pendent, across  the  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world. 
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OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  UBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
a  report  with  miscellaneous  matter  and 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Colonies,  from  the  very  birth 
of  the  Nation  as  a  Republic,  had  diffi- 
culty In  formulating  a  foreign  policy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  we  actually  did  not  establish 
what  could  be  called  a  foreign  policy  un- 
til the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enunciated 
to  the  world. 

The  travels  of  our  first  plenipoten- 
tiary— Benjamin  Franklin — was  sent  to 
England  to  plead  our  cause.  And.  later, 
to  Paris.  Prom  1776  to  1777,  he  alone 
completed  the  Franco-American  Alliance 
as  a  popular  ambassador  of  goodwill;  he 
procured  arms  and  finances  from  King 
Louis  XIV  of  Prance.  This  episode  could 
be  our  first  venture  Into  foreign  relations 
with  another  power.  Later.  In  1783.  with 
John  Adams  and  John  Jay,  represented 


the  united  States  as  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion. 

During  the  War  of  1813,  we  enjoyed 
the  help  and  aid  of  Prance.  Our  Im- 
portance as  a  nation  was  recognised 
through  the  foreign  policy  of  France 
honoring  our  mutual  friendly  relations. 

The  Civil  War  did  not  add  to  our 
stature — It  seemed  that  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  awaiting  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  Union.  England  would 
then  return  to  foist  upon  us  her  colonial 
yoke. 

The  Spanish-American  War  brought 
us  into  the  circle  of  nations.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  our  recognition  as  a  Na- 
tional Power,  and  the  acceptance  of  our 
importance  In  international  relations 
with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  foreign  policy  had  sputtered  out 
here  and  there.  Admiral  Perry,  opening 
the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  to  com- 
merce— President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
with  the  Big  Stick,  vibrant  for  U.S.  ex- 
pansion Into  world  markets  and  the 
Panama  Canal  incident. 

Certainly.  World  War  I  gave  us  some 
insight  into  the  itrlcacies  of  diplomacy 
and  the  establishment  of  foreign  policy — 
at  Versailles — President  Wilson  learned 
the  heartaches  of  pursuing  a  constant 
and  loyal  force  for  peace — and  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  finding  our 
friends  across  the  table  wielding  an  un- 
friendly pen. 

Whether  political  shades  of  judgment 
disagree — It  was  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  who  formulated  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  its  effects 
have  saved  the  freedom -loving  nations 
of  the  world.  We  have  acted  with  con- 
tinued consistency  and  followed  his  ba- 
sic American  established  principles. 
They  were.  In  essence,  followed  by  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

To  the  glory  of  the  American  image — 
no  nation  recipient  of  our  aid  in  restor- 
ing their  dignity  as  a  nation  has  forgot- 
ten it.  The  restoration  of  bankrupt  gov- 
ernments and  the  rebuilding  of  the  econ- 
omies, through  the  EGA  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  foreign  aid.  International 
Loan  Bank,  our  alliances,  including  the 
UJ^.-support  of  Laos,  Vietnam,  Korea. 
Okinawa,  Germany.  Greece.  Iran,  Tai- 
wan. Thailand.  Philippines,  and  so  forth, 
has  gained  the  respect  of  alL 

NATO  continues  in  militfiry  aid.  The 
American  frontier  has  moved  east  and 
west  from  our  shores  to  Evux^^e  and 
Asia,  respectively.  The  ruling  powers  of 
yesteryear — England,  France.  Italy.  West 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
no  more.  Only  the  United  States  and 
Russia  remain  in  that  category,  with 
China,  potentiidly,  a  near -great  power. 

The  most  important  future  issue  is  dis- 
armament. President  Kennedy.  Defm 
Rusk.  Governor  Harriman,  Governor 
Stevenson,  Vice  President  Johnson,  and 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  have  made 
every  effort  and  continue  to  follow 
through,  at  every  opportunity  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  obstacle,  to  a  coimcil 
table  arena  of  peace — the  unification  of 
the  two  Germanys,  permitting  the  with- 
drawal of  our  Armed  Forces  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  disintegration  of  a  de- 
caying Berlin  waU.   But,  even  If  the  ha^ 
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for  a  disarmament  agreement  became  a 
fact,  and  mutual  frlencDy  relations  to- 
ward the  West,  a  reality — the  methods 
of  negotiating  Its  intricate  operation  and 
plans  of  its  structural  organisation  and 
systems  of  control,  would  meet  serious, 
and.  seemingly.  Insurmountable,  obsta- 
cles. 

Europe,  In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
changed— Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler 
are  gone.  The  Issues,  forces,  and  prob- 
lems have  changed  with  the  upheavals 
and  dismembering  of  empires  as  a  re- 
sult of  World  War  n.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  must  remain  so 
flexible  as  to  meet  headon.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  requirements  of  Uie  shifting 
ideologies  of  nations  and  their  leaders. 
Diplomacy,  alone,  can  light  the  powder- 
keg  that  would  destroy  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  a  matter  of  hours.  A  cau- 
tious and  wary  foreign  ix>llcy  may  be  the 
right  one,  today — and  a  stem,  pugna- 
cious, unbending,  and  coldly  realistic 
policy,  tomorrow.  The  ambitions  of  na- 
tions, as  of  men.  must  be  curbed  or  cul- 
tivated as  the  issue  unfolds  Itself.  The 
doctrine  of  amelioration  in  treating  with 
our  enemies,  or  friendly  nations,  has 
kept  the  world  from  total  hot  war.  To 
be  sure,  a  cold  war  does  not  warm  the 
cockles  of  the  heart  of  humankind,  but, 
an  atomic  war  means  extermination  of 
millions  of  the  human  race.  Patience 
Is  the  watchword  and  fortitude  and 
courage,  without  fear,  the  status  quo  of 
our  defense.  Our  Nation,  as  a  leader  of 
the  nations  of  freedom,  stands  prepared 
for  any  emergency  under  arms,  and  eager 
for  any  consultation  for  talk  before 
action. 

An  analytical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington World  (Issue  of  October  28)  as 
to  the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  by  Repre- 
sentative Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas,  and 
Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Ndc,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Each,  In  his  own  Inimi- 
table way,  has  approached  the  subject 
from  a  different  viewpoint.  These  two 
estimable  gentlemen  have  propounded 
Interesting  and  challenging  issues  on  the 
subject.  Both  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  opened  provocative  vistas  of 
thought  in  their  masterful  presentation 
of  their  vlewa 

I,  herewith,  submit  the  articles  for  the 
Record. 

Docs  THS  UmrsD  Srans  BvrrtM  PaoM  ah 
iNAoaqirATs  Pobexon   Poucrr 


(By  Rqxvaentatlve  Barrcz  Alc«8) 
(Non. — Bbitcx  Aloek.  Republican,  of  Texas, 
Is  known  as  one  of  the  truly  outspoken 
conservatives  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  is  equally  weU  known  for  saying 
"No"  only  after  offering  a  suitable  altema- 
Uve. 

(He  was  a  World  War  n  bomber  pilot  and 
now  Is  a  member  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  ozve  of  whoee  chores  is  to 
find  means  to  help  pay  for  America's  foreign 
aid  program.  Before  coming  to  Congress  in 
1954.  he  was  active  in  business  and  In  Dallas 
politics.) 

The  whole  world  is  suffering  today  because 
of  a  basic  Infection — communism.  The  in- 
fection to  spreading  mainly  because  the 
United  States  has  no  policy  In  dealing  with 
tk.    Th*  total  lack  of  a  firm,  understand- 


able foreign  policy  Is  pertiaps  the  greatest  at 
the  failures  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

In  alnvwt  3  years  as  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy  has  shown  leas  understanding,  has 
been  guided  by  vaan  misinformation,  and 
has  made  more  tragic  failures,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

Nowhere  has  his  failure  been  more  costly 
than  In  foreign  affairs.  Because  the  Presi- 
dent, either  through  Ignorance  or  by  design, 
has  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  commu- 
nism, Soviet  Imperialism  has  gained  strength 
and  has  spread  Its  Influence  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past.  In  spite  of  the 
sorry  record  of  what  happens  when  we  try  to 
deal  with  the  Communists,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  even  greater  lengths 
In  "accommodating"  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  understand  better  the  probable  results 
of  further  deals  with  the  Communists,  we 
sho\ild  review  how  the  growth  and  spread  of 
the  world  sickness,  communism,  has  been 
helped  by  appeasement,  deals,  trxistlng  iin- 
wlsely.  Indications  of  weakness,  and  the  lack 
of  a  firm  policy. 

At  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam,  Rooee- 
velt  and  Truman  oourted  Joeeph  Stalin  In 
the  belief  we  could  trust  his  allegiance  aftM 
winning  the  war.  Some  of  the  results  of  the 
deals  made  at  that  time :  a  divided  Germany 
and  the  encirclement  of  Berlin;  the  enslave- 
ment of  free  Poland,  Czechoslovakia;  Com- 
munist control  of  the  KtirU  lalands  which  set 
the  stage  for  the  present  Communist  influ- 
ence In  Asia;  the  death  of  free  Cuba. 

President  Kennedy  stood  by  while  the 
Commtmlsts  constructed  the  Berlin  wall, 
even  though  this  violated  a  ntmiber  of 
agreements,  Including  the  basic  right  of  free 
accees. 

The  Inability  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  face  up  to  Communist  aggression  to 
Cuba  has  resulted  In  the  loes  of  a  once-free 
nation,  the  establishment  of  an  enemy  mili- 
tary base  within  shooting  distance  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  training  groxind  and 
embarkation  point  for  saboteurs  and  subver- 
sion throughout  Latin  America. 

The  recognition  of  a  divided  country  In 
Vletnani  gave  the  Communists  a  stronghold 
In  N(M^h  Vietnam  and  now  American  boys 
are  fighting  and  dying  In  a  war  the  Kennedy 
administration  refuses  to  call  a  war. 

Recognition  of  Communist  control  of  North 
Korea  resulted  In  war  and  1S8,000  American 
casualties,  humiliation  and  defeat  for  the 
United  Statee,  and  Increased  prestige  and 
strength  of  communism  throxighout  Asia. 

Otn-  efforts  to  accommodate  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  setting  up  and  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  made  It  possible  for  the  Russians  to 
have  their  own  man  as  head  of  the  military 
secretariat  contlnoonsiy,  ev«i  during  the 
Korean  war,  when  Russia  was  openly  sup- 
porting the  enemy  the  UJ».  was  fighting.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  used  the  veto  to  sabotage 
the  peace  of  the  world,  to  block  investiga- 
tions of  Russian  aggression  and  to  contribute 
to  the  rise  of  socialistic  and  communistic 
nations. 

A  POUCT  or  nvSECXSION 

Plnally,  through  drift,  lack  of  policy  and 
indecision,  the  administration  has  put  us 
In  the  poeltlon  of  accepting  a  test  ban  treaty 
that  poses  grave  danger  to  our  defense  and 
security  and  Kennedy  spokesmen  are  now 
doing  their  best  to  sell  the  American  people 
on  Increased  trade  and  even  credit  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  chronology  of  our  Inability  to  map 
a  foreign  policy  suflldent  to  meet  the  Oosn- 
munlst  challenge  doesnt  even  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  whole  ridiculous  history  of 
foreign  aid  through  which  billions  of  Ameri- 
can tazpayo-'s  money  has  been  poxired  into 
waiting  hands  around  the  world,  friend  or 
enemy,  with  no  strings.  In  many  cases  we 
have  used  our  wealth  to  strengUien  Com- 
mimlst  countries,  create  Socialist  eeonoDiies, 
and  aid  neutrals  who  are  neutral  only  to  sup- 
port of  UJB.  Mlf-toterest,  but  far  from  neutral 
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when  there  U  an  opportunity  to  side  with 
the  Soviets. 

To  win  the  cold  war  and  to  maJte  freedom 
secure  In  the  world.  It  U  long  past  time  that 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  and  effect 
an  understandable  and  Arm  foreign  policy. 

THE  NATION'S  NCXD8 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States:  (1) 
Recognize  the  world's  sickness  as  commu- 
nism. (3)  Isolate  the  sickness,  label  It  and 
refuse  to  deal  with  It.  We  should  under- 
stand clearly  that  conmiunlsm  Is  based  on 
Godless  materialism  and  In  any  deals  In 
which  OodlesB  materialism  Is  engaged  with 
the  Ood-fearlng.  the  evil  will  sabotage  the 
trusting.  (3)  We  should  accept  the  chaU 
lenge  of  the  all-out  war  the  Ck)mmunlsts 
have  declared  on  the  free  world.  (4)  We 
should  stop  supporting  and  aiding  Com- 
munists. Socialists,  and  neutrals.  We  should 
provide  foreign  aid  only  to  our  friends  and 
then  on  a  self-help  basis  through  loans  with 
definite  arrangements  for  repayment,  and 
through  o\ir  technical  know-how  to  enable 
other  countries  to  do  for  themselves  those 
things  they  determine  are  In  their  self- 
interest.  (6)  We  should  withdraw  recogni- 
tion of  Ck>mmunlst  governments,  brand  them 
the  outlaws  of  civilization  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be.  We  should  not  dignify 
them  by  negotiations  and  deals. 


Doi 


TH»   Unttid   States    SvrroL   Prom   an 

iMADCqUATK    FOKKICN    POUCT? 
MO 

(By  Representative  RoszaT  N.  C.  Nix) 

(NoTz. — RoBZKT  Nn.  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Is 
considered  by  his  Democratic  colleagues  as 
an  outstanding  member  of  both  committees. 

(Schooled  In  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania, 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School  and  served  In  several 
State  legal  capacities. 

( He  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1958  and  has 
served  there  since.) 

This  question  undoubtedly  arises  from  the 
tendency  of  critics  of  American  foreign  policy 
to  oversimplify  problem  situations  and 
alternatives  In  our  foreign  relations. 

The  fact  that  these  critics  fall  to  see  the 
whole  plctxire  leads  them  to  conclude  hastily 
and  erroneously  that  we  do  not  have  a  foreign 
policy.  They  contend  that  we  are  operating 
without  regard  for  any  focus  of  objectives 
and  actions,  without  any  substantial  degree 
of  coordination.  Their  error  Is  a  function 
at  their  self-llmltlng  frame  of  reference — 
the  Individual  problem  situation. 

If  one  attempts  to  comprehend  and  criti- 
cize our  foreign  aid  program,  or  oxu"  partici- 
pation In  the  United  Nations,  or  our  nuclear 
weapons  program,  the  constructive  approach 
would  be  to  consider  these  In  proper  pro- 
spective rather  than  as  isolated  decisions  and 
actions.  Likewise,  it  Is  not  proper  nor  fruit- 
ful to  attempt  to  assess  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba.  Vietnam.  Honduras, 
or  Prance  on  a  strictly  bilateral  or  unilateral 
basis  since  they  are  a  part  of  oxir  total 
foreign  policy. 

TRZaX    IS    A    rORXION    POUCT 

The  existence  of  a  foreign  pwllcy  of  the 
United  States  Is  Impossible  to  deny  with  any 
degree  of  validity  or  truth.  This  policy,  first. 
Is  organized  around  the  national  interests  of 
our  coimtry  on  the  basis  of  several  stated 
and  generally  agreed-upon  obJecUves.  Sec- 
ond, It  reflects  the  fact  that  our  relations 
with  Individual  countries  are  shaped,  as  well 
as  possible  on  our  part,  by  those  Interests 
and  objectives.  Third,  the  basic  policy  Is 
supplemented  by  specialized  programs  de- 
signed further  to  facUltate  the  attainment 
of  obJecUves  deemed  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest.  Fourth,  the  policy  which  emerges 
Is  the  product  of  having  made  the  best  con- 
ceivable use  of  contemporary  International 
circumstances  and  national  resources. 


Our  foreign  policy,  then,  Is  not  merely  a 
unilateral  response  to  a  particular  crisis  but 
It  Is  a  reflection  of  past  experiences,  present 
conditions,  and  future  expectations  viewed 
In  the  context  of  political  realism. 

In  the  broad  sweep  of  American  history, 
our  foreign  policy  has  revolved  around  dif- 
ferent Interesu  and  objectives  at  different 
times.  Isolationism  from  Europe  and  New 
World  expansion  characterized  the  pre- 1900 
period.  The  extension  of  American  private 
interests  and  influence  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  a  central  feature  of  the 
period  between  1900  and  the  end  of  World 
War  U.  Since  then,  the  United  States  has 
been  preoccupied  with  reshaping  world 
politics  In  line  with  its  firm  commitments  to 
defend  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  its  own 
people  and  those  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
world. 

Some  critical  realities  exist  today  which 
are  consequences  of  the  emergence  of  new 
power  elements  on  the  world  scene  while 
former  ones  have  declined.  A  nelT'^wer 
structiu-e.  Judged  by  different  criteria  than 
before  World  War  n,  reflects  the  undisputed 
rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Conununlst 
China  to  positions  of  prominence  In  world 
affairs.  The  separate  blocs  of  nations  asso- 
ciated with  the  Western  and  Soviet  camps 
and  the  host  of  uncommitted  nations  also 
are  parts  of  the  total  pictiire  to  be  drawn 
from  the  stark  realities  of  contemporary  in- 
ternational p>olltlcs. 

The  United  States  has  to  deal  with  these 
elements,  although  it  does  not  compromise 
its  posture  or  subordinate  its  Interests  to 
them.  We  face,  too.  a  new  set  of  "rules  of 
the  game"  which  we  have  helped  to  deter- 
mine in  view  of  new  tools  and  techniques  of 
dealing  with  dynamic  international  situa- 
tions and  movements. 

Out  of  all  this,  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped a  coordinated  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  foreign  relations.  That  approach 
represents  the  collective  wisdom  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Presidents  of  the  last  sev- 
eral administrations,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
a  bipartisan  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  a  host  of  nonpartisan  advisers  and 
critics  outside  the  Government,  and  a  re- 
sourceful aggregate  of  private  organizations 
which  concentrate  on  making  constructive 
contributions  to  the  evolution  of  foreign 
policy. 

NO   APPAXKNT  DIVISION 

There  is  no  sharp  dichot<Mny  to  be  drawn 
which  permits  a  Judgment  that  we  do  not 
have  a  foreign  policy,  or  that  It  Is  a  "no- 
win"  rather  than  a  "win"  policy,  that  It  is 
a  "soft"  rather  than  a  "hard"  policy.  Ours 
Is  a  Arm  policy,  centered  In  promoting  the 
national  Interest  within  the  context  of  po- 
litical realism  as  It  relates  to  world  politics. 
It  is  dynamic  and  flexible  and,  above  all.  It 
is  permissive  of  the  widest  range  of  favorable 
alternatives. 

A  dlsUngulshed  fellow  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Representative 
Brucx  Alozb,  of  Texas,  has  authored  an  ar- 
gument on  the  other  side  of  this  question 
which  Is  published  on  the  previous  page.  I 
urge  the  reader  to  evaluate  both  his  state- 
ment and  mine  in  a  critical  manner,  regard- 
less of  the  reader's  predisposition  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  one  or  the  other  of  us. 

I  urge  that  this  evaluation  stress  careful 
examination  of  the  positive  as  against  the 
negative  elements  of  the  two  argviments. 
Consider,  for  example,  whether  either  article 
views  foreign  policy  In  its  totality  or  whether 
there  Is  negative  crltlclzm  of  "bits  and 
pieces"  of  foreign  policy  without  any  effort 
to  relate  what  Is  criticized  to  a  coordinate 
policy. 


REPORT  4:   KOREA 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
series  of  reports  submitted,  Representa- 
tive   Roland    V.    LlbonaU    of    Illinois, 


Chairman;  Representative  John  M. 
Slack,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia;  Represent- 
ative George  E.  Shipley,  of  Illinois; 
and  Qeorge  A.  Wrlan,  Appropriations 
Committee  aid;  and  Col.  William  D. 
Lynch,  U.S.  Army,  escort  oflBcer  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr..  visited  several  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient,  and  Alaska,  to  study 
field  operations,  modernization,  avail- 
ability, training  programs,  including 
contributions  of  the  services  to  the 
American  image,  the  reaction  of  the  peo- 
ple to  American  intervention  and  inter- 
est, the  philosophical,  historical,  and  so- 
cial background  of  these  states,  together 
with  a  study  of  their  economy,  problems, 
and  attitudes  toward  the  Western  na- 
tions. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
lack  of  appropriate  space  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  the  security 
rules  of  classified  material  prevent  a  full 
discussion  of  the  facts  and  information 
Imparted  to  us  through  our  genial  and 
di^inguished  host.  General  Meloy  and 
hii  staff  in  the  long  briefing. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
splendid  services  rendered  to  the  group 
by  our  distinguished  escort  oflQcer.  Col. 
William  D.  Lynch.  His  constant  vig- 
ilance and  extraordinary  abilities  and 
experience  In  the  trials  and  problems  of 
travel  and  his  profound  knowledge  in 
military  science,  reorganization,  and 
modem  operations  were  Invaluable  to 
us. 

The  United  Nations  Command  at 
Seoul  represented  by  Gen.  G.  S.  Meloy, 
Jr.,  Commander  In  Chief,  and  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  Samuel  D.  Berger.  whom  the 
Koreans  respect  and  admire  warmly, 
greeted  us  at  Kimpo  Air  Base.  Korea. 

Our  visits  with  Byeng  Koun  Bak.  ROK 
Minister  of  National  Defense  and  Prime 
Minister  Kim  H>-vm  Chul  were  Interest- 
ing and  informative. 

We  were  observers  during  the  Army 
tests,  accompanying  General  Meloy,  Lt. 
Gen.  Harvey  H.  Pischer,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Chester  A.  Dahlen,  Infantry  Division 
commanding  general  at  a  point  over- 
looking site  of  attack  by  1st  Battle 
Group.  31st  Infantry.  The  briefing  on 
the  missions  of  the  9th  Cavalry  was 
given  by  Lt.  Col.  Stanley  Y.  Kennedy, 
commander  of  the  9th  Cavalry. 

After  maneuvers — the  command  was 
very  considerate  in  grouping  the  service- 
men hailing  from  our  States — I  had  the 
honor  of  greeting  Pfc.  Garret  A. 
Tansley.  of  Maywood,  111.,  Sp4c.  Irvin 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Pfc.  Robert 
L.  Parker,  Danville,  111.,  members  of  the 
1st  Battle  Group,  31st  Infantry,  7th  In- 
fantry Division  on  the  field.  It  was  like 
home  week  for  me  and  these  patriotic 
defenders  of  our  Nation  from  my  be- 
loved SUte.  The  other  members  felt 
elated  too. 

Our  meeting  with  Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  B. 
Thatchen.  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Ambassa- 
dor Samuel  D.  Berger  at  General  Meloy's 
office  added  much  to  the  kindness  of  our 
visit. 

We  were  briefed  for  hours  by  the  offi- 
cer specialists  on  different  phases  of  the 
organization,  training,  and  field  opera- 
tions of  our  Army,  Marines.  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps;  yet  under  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control  and  for  security  rea- 
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sons,  the  classified  material  of  the  dis- 
course and  the  interrogations  presented 
by  our  group  cannot  be  divulged  for 
common  consumption.  But  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  high  caliber  of  the 
officers  and  the  acute  intelligence  of  the 
men  trained  in  their  military  talents 
have  given  us,  the  American  people,  the 
most  powerful  and  efficient  military  force 
in  the  world — ^the  Korean  officers  and 
men  are  of  the  highest  quality  of  any 
tro<^>s  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

At  the  Tongsan  Military  Reservatlcm 
in  Seoul,  we  learned  of  the  terrific  mili- 
tary impact  of  the  concentrated  effort 
there  of  the  contributions  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  to  the  development  of  the 
military  strength  in  Korea. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  General  Meloy 
received  his  retirement  in  July,  for  he  is 
not  only  a  distinguished  soldier  but  truly 
a  leader  of  men — loved  and  respected 
by  his  soldiers  and  beloved  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Koreans. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
was  the  review  of  the  8th  UJ3.  Army 
honor  guard  In  honor  of  our  visit.  It  was 
a  great  honor  paid  to  us — standing  beside 
General  Meloy  as  the  honor  guard  passed 
in  review  before  us.  The  ceremony  was 
a  touching  one  that  we  will  never  forget. 
Our  party  with  great  himiility  thanked 
the  general  and  his  staff  to  be  so  gra- 
ciously honored. 

The  problems  of  Korea  have  been  with 
us  for  nearly  two  decades.  Her  Internal 
political  strife  has  warped  her  progress 
in  developing  ecoaomic  independence. 
Her  industries  built  by  the  United  States 
suffer  because  of  a  complete  lack  of  in- 
dustrial leaders  to  direct  and  manage  its 
productive  oF>erations.  The  military  are 
in  control  and  because  of  their  lack  of 
business  proficiency,  results  are  unsat- 
isfactory. 

The  United  States  has  extended  every 
effort  in  dollars  and  expert  advisers  to 
give  Impetus  to  the  commercial  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  Korean  economy 
but  It  still  is  engulfed  In  a  stagnant  dead 
center.  Its  economic  and  political  trou- 
bles are  of  a  historical  heritage.  For 
centuries  Korea  has  been  the  victim  of 
marauding  conqueroi-s  suffering  blood- 
shed, slavery,  and  privation.  The  Ko- 
rean peninsula,  extendbig  500  miles  in 
length,  lies  open  to  attack  and  accounts 
for  her  turbulent  history. 

In  Seoul,  the  capital,  the  political 
giants  and  military  rulers  dominate  the 
life  and  future  of  the  laborious  thou- 
sands who  seek  to  eke  out  a  living.  The 
farmers  in  the  villages  work  their  rice 
paddies  from  morning  till  dusk  praying 
for  an  abundant  rice  crop — the  differ- 
ence between  starvation  and  a  meager 
living. 

If  honest  political  leadership  would 
become  assertive  in  dedicating  their  work 
to  the  public  Interest  and  foster  needed 
reforms  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
26  million  people  in  an  established  de- 
mocracy—only then  would  the  nation 
prosper. 

The  Korean  war.  1950-53,  fought  to 
seal  off  Communist  aggression,  cost  the 
United  States  54.244  American  dead  and 
103,284  wounded.  Further,  millions  of 
dollars  of  VS.  investment  after  World 
War  n  were  destroyed  in  the  conflict. 


The  United  States  has  invested  $5.4  bU- 
lion  in  military  and  economic  aid — other- 
wise South  K<»ea's  status  as  a  goirem- 
ment  would  have  failed. 

The  funds  that  were  advanced  by  the 
United  States  to  stabilize  the  economy 
have  been  diverted  to  feeding,  clothing, 
and  housing  the  Impoverished  popula- 
tion— thus  diminishing  the  sums  In- 
tended for  investment  in  plants  and 
equipment. 

The  strong  600.000  army  also  costs 
millions  of  dollars — but  both  our  and 
their  military  leaders  have  to  their  credit 
perfected  a  military  force  that  could  be 
compared  in  strength  and  devastating 
power  to  the  best  armies  in  the  world. 
The  Korean  soldier  is  a  loyal  patriot 
schooled  in  the  art  ol  war.  We  watched 
as  observers  their  training — on  bayonet 
runs,  in  guerrilla  operations,  mass  forma- 
tion drills  in  the  field  and  dropouts  while 
airborne — we  were  proud  of  their  dis- 
play of  courage  and  efficiency.  After  all, 
these  men  are  fighting  on  our  side;  other- 
wise, thousands  of  our  soldiers,  needed 
on  other  fronts,  would  be  quartered  here, 
and  necessarily  added  thousands  of 
American  youths  would  be  drafted  to  be 
trained  for  military  duty  for  replace- 
ment. 

The  Korean  troops— called  ROKS — 
and  the  name  is  highly  descriptive,  have 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  construction 
woii^ — ^the  material  furnished  by  the 
United  States — barracks,  mess  halls,  and 
various  structiu'es  needed  by  the  per- 
sonnel. 

The  old  type  thatched  (reed)  roofed 
barracks  were  an  insult  to  human  beings. 
The  reed-stacked  roofs  and  walls  were 
nests  for  all  types  of  vermin.  The 
wooden,  rough  hewn,  boxed  beds  with 
straw  and  reed  sacked  bags  were  no  com- 
fort to  hard  trained  soldiers  in  sun 
burnt  fields  all  day  long.  Diiring  heavy 
rains  the  water  would  seep  through, 
washing  down  on  the  men.  Deaths  and 
serious  injuries  would  occur  upon  the 
collapse  of  the  heavy-laden  roof  struc- 
ture— which  happened  regularly.  There 
is  still  need  for  new  army  barracks 
throughout  the  command. 

The  few  new  structures  that  were 
built  were  designed  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  are  a  compliment  to  the 
American  command  that  made  these 
improvements  possible. 

We  visited  the  observation  posts  fac- 
ing the  enemy  (at  the  38th  Parallel  de- 
marcation line) .  The  skills  of  manpower 
and  millions  of  hours  spent  in  tunneling 
hills  to  protect  their  freedoms;  the  many 
corridors  and  approaches  to  the  firing, 
supply,  quarters,  kitchens,  and  detach- 
ment rooms  throughout  the  positions 
are  a  revelation  of  man's  ingenuity.  It 
was  a  real  stirring  experience  to  look 
out  of  the  firing  silts  with  cannons  and 
firing  pieces  in  place  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion against  the  enemy.  Men  always  on 
the  alert 

The  enemy  must  have  known  we  were 
there — ^UNC  Commander  in  Chief  Gen. 
Ouy  8.  Melony.  Jr..  who  accompanied 
us.  said  that  the  music  and  prop>aganda 
emitted  through  their  loudspeakers  were 
always  activated  when  visitors  attended 
the  diggings.  We  have  only  to  look  back 
to  the  end  of  World  War  n  when  open 


warfare  broke  out  between  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Communist  forces  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  The  United  States,  through 
the  Marshall  mission,  tried  to  promote  a 
consolidation  of  all  political  sectors.  In- 
cluding the  Communists,  and  when  frus- 
trated, withdrew  sxipport  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  placed  an  embargo  on  mil- 
itary aid  to  the  KunmlntAng  regime,  as 
to  whether  It  was  due  to  Soviet  military 
aid  to  the  Kuomlntang  or  other  aspects 
of  Soviet  and  United  States  policy.  In 
any  event,  the  net  result  was  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  seized  control 
of  the  mainland  of  China  with  the  with- 
drawal of  Chiang  to  Taiwan — Formosa. 

llie  (ZHiinese  Ckjmmunist  interventicHi 
against  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea  led  by  the  United  States  is  a 
bitter  memory  in  United  States-Red 
China  rel^lona.  The  n.S.  policy  of 
"leashing"  tne  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
on  Taiwan  was  instituted  when  we  re- 
fused Chiang's  offer  to  send  troops  to 
Korea.  At  the  same  time  we  warned 
Mao  against  attacking  Taiwan.  This 
policy  with  variations  has  been  followed 
ever  since.  Preeldent  Kennedy  stated — 
June  27,  1962 — that  the  administration 
supports  the  policy  of  ex -President  Ei- 
senhower which  had  called  for  Com- 
munist CThina's  agreement  "to  the  mutual 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force"  in  the 
Taiwan  area;  in  the  event  <rf  aggressive 
action  against  Quemoy  and  Matsu  the 
United  States  would  take  action  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  defense  of  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores  as  provided  for  in  the 
Taiwan  resolution  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1955. 

The  prolonged  Korean  truce  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  agreements  about  tmce 
inspections  which  the  Communists  have 
consistently  evaded;  In  agreements 
against  military  buildups  which  they 
immediately  violated;  In  agreements  to 
exchange  military  prisoners  which  the 
Communists  have  never  carried  out. 

The  political  hubbub  In  Korea  since 
World  War  n  could  be  likened  to  a 
tug  of  war — the  outs  slugging  the  Ins  to 
succeed  in  gaining  access  to  the  public 
till  to  practice  the  corruption  of  those 
in  power.  Thus  this  lust  for  power  does 
not  contribute  much  to  the  realization 
of  the  establishment  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  a  democracy. 

The  students  of  Korea  smashed  tlie 
Sygman  Rhee  government  and  the  mili- 
tary another,  but  no  true  leadership  re- 
sulted in  these  changes. 

Gen.  Chimg  Hee  Park  headed  the 
military  regime  for  2  years — with  really 
no  significant  or  startingly  results.  The 
dictator  type  of  government  divorces  the 
Interest  of  civilian  politicians — especially 
the  corrupt  strain. 

U.S.  pressures  resulted  Id  the  recently 
held  elections.  General  Park  was  elected 
by  a  not-too-comfortcble  majority.  His 
reforms  promised  the  people,  if  carried 
out,  a  substantial  contribution  to  e  stable 
economy  and  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic principles  in  government. 

General  Park  as  chairman  of  the 
military  Junta  ruled  Korea  for  2  yean. 
Premier  Kim  Hyun  Ctral  announeed  the 
return  to  dvlllan  coremment  this  fall. 
General  Park  in  his  campaign  for  the 
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presidency  listed  his  accomplished  public 
reforms  as  chairman. 

Korea  now  enjoys  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  60  coxintries — an  increase 
of  39. 

The  nation  has  passed  through  a  re- 
ligious reformation  and  civic  reforms — 
closing  of  vice  lairs,  improved  sanita- 
tion, rehabilitation  of  dwellings,  and  the 
removal  of  rubbish  and  the  debris  of 
war-torn  areas;  all  types  of  construc- 
tion including  factories,  businesses,  and 
homes. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try expanded  the  contributions  to  the 
strength  of  the  economy  by  increasing 
factory  production — exports  Increased 
to  double  the  previous  exports.  The 
farmers  for  the  first  time  received  aid, 
Improving  their  financial  status. 

The  balloting  for  the  national  assem- 
bly will  be  held  In  November. 

THS     BXVnW     or     THS     KOKXAN     aOONOMT     AS 
TmSARD    Of    TH>   KOKKAM    SXPOCT 

Although  Korea  suffered  economic  set- 
backs In  1962  due  to  raises  of  Indirect  tax 
rates  and  railroad  freight  charges,  un- 
satisfactory economic  circulation  caused 
by  the  currency  reform  and  the  refund 
of  illicit  fortxines,  and  the  shortage  of 
electric  power  due  to  drought — the  total 
value  added  by  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry reached  37.2  billion  hwan,  an  in- 
crease of  23.9  percent  over  1961  current 
prices  and  over  16.1  percent  over  1961 
constant  prices. 

The  factors  that  contributed  to  this 
Increase  resulted  from  the  tightened  ban 
on  sales  of  specific  foreign  products,  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  specific  items, 
the  lowering  of  rates  on  electric  pow- 
er for  small-  and  medium-scale  business, 
the  releasing  of  fiscal  funds  and  bank 
funds  for  credit  to  relieve  a  stagnant 
condition  of  small  business.  The  other 
policies  that  stimulated  basic  indus- 
tries were  the  establishment  of  the 
Investment  Information  Center  and  the^ 
enactment  of  the  law  concerning  the 
payment  of  foreign  loans  and  the  special 
measures  law  concerning  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  investments,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Trade  Promotion  Corp., 
and  the  preparation  of  various  construc- 
tion plans  for  major  basic  industrial 
plants  Including  an  integrated  steel 
works  with  a  310,000-metric-ton  capac- 
ity— pig  iron — a  year,  an  oil  refinery,  a 
fertilizer  plant,  and  thermal  plants  and 
other  related  industrial  plants — all  part 
of  the  Ulsan  industrial  complex. 

Also  the  setting  up  of  the  industrial 
standardization  6-year  plan  to  stand- 
ardize 300  kinds  of  industrial  products, 
the  Government  designated  40  more 
model  small  and  mediimi  enterprises  In 
addition  to  the  10  already  designated  in 
1961.  The  Korea  Productivity  Center 
was  commissioned  to  conduct  business 
management  analysis  and  management 
guidance  for  these  model  enterprises. 

A  responsible  operating  system  and 
Independent  account  settling  system 
were  set  up  for  Government-controlled 
enterprises  by  means  of  legislating  the 
budget  accounting  system,  thus  unifying 
the  accounting  system. 

The  Korea  Productivity  Center  and  the 
Korea  Business  Management  Research 
Center  and  several  other  domestic  busi- 


ness management  research  institutes  in 
a  study  and  smalysls  of  business  manage- 
ment resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  the 
financial  structure  and  improvement  in 
profits. 

The  major  industrial  plants  construct- 
ed during  1962  under  these  modernized 
government  policies  were : 

The  Honan  fertilizer  plant,  started 
May  1958  and  completed  December  1962, 
capacity  85,000  tons  of  urea  a  year,  to- 
gether with  the  Chungi  fertilizer  plant 
being  constructed  for  completion  next 
year,  capacity  200,000  metric  tons,  will 
produce  40  percent  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer needed  for  national  demand.  The 
investment  of  $27  million  in  foreign  ex- 
change and  1  million  won  represent  the 
costs  of  construction.  Its  thermal  power 
plant  is  capable  of  producing  25.000  kilo- 
watts in  excess  of  its  needs — some  7.000 
kilowatts — for  power  consumers  in  the 
Cholla  Provinces. 

Meanwhile  the  second  kiln  of  the  In- 
chon :^at  glass  plant  was  started  Sep- 
tember 1950  and  completed  February 
1962.  with  an  annual  capacity  of  250,000 
cases  of  fiat  glass.  The  plant  addition 
cost  $780,000  in  foreign  exchange  and  30 
million  won  in  domestic  funds  and  went 
Into  operation  November  1962. 

The  Saenara  automobile  assembly 
plant,  capable  of  turning  out  about  2,000 
automobiles  a  year,  was  completed  at  the 
end  of  Augxist  last  year,  5  months  after 
the  Initiation  of  construction.  It  has 
the  ultimate  goal  of  meeting  domestic 
demand  for  automobiles  exclusively  wit-h 
domestically  made  ones. 

Also,  the  Korea  plywood  plant,  which 
will  contribute  to  expansion  of  exports, 
was  completed  in  December,  10  months 
after  construction  was  initiated.  It  re- 
quired $170,000  in  foreign  exchange  and 


30  million  won  In  domestic  funds  and 
will  be  able  to  produce  3.6  million  sheets 
of  plywood  a  year. 

An  additional  plant  of  the  Sinhan 
bearing  manufacturing  plant,  the  only 
bearing  producer  in  Korea,  was  com- 
pleted in  December  with  30  million  won 
in  domestic  funds,  thus  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  company,  in  accordance 
with  the  increasing  domestic  demand  for 
bearings. 

The  Taejon  plant  of  the  Taewon  Paper 
Mill  Co.,  aimed  at  substituting  the  im- 
portation of  kraft  paper  used  for  manu- 
facturing paper  bags  to  hold  sugar,  fer- 
tilizer, cement,  and  other  industrial  prod- 
ucts, was  completed  and  test  operated  in 
December.  It  has  annual  capacity  of 
producing  6,000  metric  tons,  and  re- 
quired $550,000  in  ICA  funds,  $100,000 
in  government  dollar  holdings  and  80 
million  won  in  domestic  funds  to  build. 

The  Korea  art  papermill,  constructed 
with  $125,000  in  ICA  funds,  went  into 
operation  from  October.  It  has  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  2,000  metric  tons  and 
produces  high-grade  printing  paper  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country. 

Moisture-proof  tinfoil  is  being  pro- 
duced at  a  monthly  rate  of  10,000  reams 
by  the  Samjin  aluminum  plant  which 
was  constructed  with  $30,000  in  ICA 
funds,  $15,000  in  foreign  exchange,  and 
8  million  won  in  local  funds. 

The  Sampoong  papermill.  which  pro- 
duces newsprint,  concluded  a  contract 
with  Eascher  Wyss  Co.  of  West  Germany 
for  the  receipt  of  a  loan  amounting  to 
$292,000  for  the  expansion  of  its  facilities 
to  an  annual  capacity  of  4,000  metric 
tons. 

The  progress  status  of  the  construc- 
tion of  major  Industrial  plants  outlined 
In  the  5-year  plan  is  as  follows: 
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As  mentioned  above,  the  Honam  fertil- 
izer plant,  scaled  at  an  annual  produc- 
tion capacity  of  85,000  metric  tons  of 
urea,  went  into  test  operation  in  De- 
cember. 

However,  although  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  USOM  authorities  as 
to  the  kinds  of  fertilizer  to  be  produced 
by,  and  the  scale  of,  the  third  fertilizer 
plant — 165,000  metric  tons  of  urea,  100,- 
000  metric  tons  of  ammonulum  super- 
phosphate, and  55,000  metric  tons  of 
potassium  chloride — imported — no  deci- 
sion has  been  made  as  to  the  source  for 
procurement  of  foreign  Investment 


No  consent  has  been  obtained  from 
AID  authorities  for  a  plan  proposed  for 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  Chung ju 
fertilizer  plant  to  a  scale  of  producing 
85,000  metric  tons  of  urea  a  year. 

A  construction  contract  was  concluded 
with  the  Fluor  Co.  of  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  an  oil  refinery 
to  be  scaled  at  processing  9.3  million 
barrels  of  various  kinds  of  petroleum/ 
products  a  year,  simultaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Korea  Oil  Corp. 
However,  a  plan  for  the  supply  of  various 
kinds  of  petroleum  products  and  for  ad- 
ditional expenses  is  still  undecided  and 
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the  construction  of  the  oil  refinery  did 
not  go  into  full  swing  within  the  year, 
although  the  primary  and  secondary 
ground-leveling  work  was  finished  in 
Ulsan  Industry  Centre. 

Approval  was  obtained  from  DLF  au- 
thorities for  the  construction  of  a  soda- 
ash  plant  scaled  at  an  annual  production 
capacity  of  28,700  metric  tons,  but  ap- 
proval is  being  awaited  from  the  same 
authorities  for  an  application  filed  for 
changing  the  site  of  the  plant. 

The  promoter  of  a  straw-pulp  mill, 
whose  construction  was  plaimed  with  a 
total  anticipated  scale  of  an  annual  pro- 
duction capacity  of  15,000  metric  tons, 
was  not  selected  due  to  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  collection  of  raw  materials, 
transportation,  storage,  and  technology. 
But  a  loan  contract  scaled  at  $617,000 
was  concluded  by  the  Samyang  Paper 
Mill,  which  was  selected  as  the  promoter, 
with  the  Escher  Wyss  Co.,  of  West  Ger- 
many, for  the  construction  of  a  semi- 
chemical  pulp  mill  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction capacity  of  7,500  metric  tons. 

As  for  cement  plants,  whose  market 
demand  is  increasing  by  7  to  11  percent 
every  year,  a  plan  foresees  the  completion 
of  the  construction  of  three  cement 
plants  in  1964  with  a  total  investment  of 
16.7  million  in  foreign  exchange  and  890 
million  won  in  dranestic  funds.  By  1965 
the  national  capacity  of  cement  is  ex- 
pected to  be  boosted  by  950,000  metric 
tons  over  that  of  the  present  capacity 
and  ground -leveling  work  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  cement  plants  was 
completed  during  1962. 

A  newly  integrated  steel  works  under 
the  principal  argeement  of  November  was 
not  established  because  the  Korean  pri- 
vate promoter  was  not  decided.  The 
works  is  scaled  at  an  annual  production 
capacity  of  310,000  metric  tons  of  pig  iron 
but  the  construction  was  interrupted  at 
the  ground-leveling  stage. 

MANtrrAcrxnuNC  psoditction  inckeases 

DESPITE  MANT  AITECTINC  FACTORS 

Due  to  Increases  in  indirect  tax  rates 
for  some  consumer  goods  effective  the  be- 
ginning of  1962,  an  unprecedented  In- 
crease in  production  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year  in  order  to  stockpile 
the  commodities  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Consequently  production  activities 
slowed  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
as  the  demand  for  stockpiling  disap- 
peared. 

However,  from  March,  production  ac- 
tivities gradually  recovered  a  soimd 
tendency  because  of  the  activated  pro- 
duction activities  for  substituting  Im- 
ports following  measures  aimed  at  ban- 
ning the  sales  of  specific  foreign  goods 
and  the  import  of  such  items,  expanded 
financial  support  Including  the  release  of 
small-medium  industry  loans,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  gradually  increasing  de- 
mand of  both  urban  and  rural  areas  for 
consumer  goods.  Thus,  in  May,  the  in- 
dex number  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion reached  129,  or  4.2  percent  over  the 
level  of  December  of  1961. 

Nevertheless,  in  June,  when  an  increase 
was  previously  expected  in  production 
with  the  demand-increasing  season,  the 
index  decreased  to  119.7,  a  decrease  of 
9.3  percent  from  that  of  May,  because  of 
the  blocked  financial  circulation  and  a 


decrease  in  the  demand  for  consiuner 
goods  following  the  Emergency  Currency 
Measure — currency  reform — enforced  in 
the  same  month,  and  the  deteriorated 
supply  of  electric  power. 

However,  because  of  the  normalization 
of  currency  circulation  following  the  de- 
freezing of  frozen  deposits  on  July  13  and 
an  increase  in  export  demand  for  some 
items  for  covering  the  decrease  in  inven- 
tory during  the  currency  reform,  the 
index  increased  on  a  large  scale  in  Au- 
gust, reaching  130.3,  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  May,  the  peak  before  currency 
reform. 

The  stagnation  of  production  caused 
by  the  currency  reform  was  recovered 
earlier  than  expected  because  of  the  con- 
tinued effect  of  the  increasing  tendency 
before  the  currency  reform,  the  con- 
tinued production  of  some  large-scale 
enterprises  with  raw  materials  in  stock, 
and  the  immunity  of  special  demands 
such  as  those  of  the  government  includ- 
ing military  procurements  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  currency  reform,  in  addition 
to  the  reasons  explained  above. 

Such  production  activities,  which 
started  to  mark  a  rising  course  with  Au- 
gust as  a  turning  point,  continued  to  in- 
crease after  September  In  many  fields, 
because  of  various  favorable  demand 
conditions,  an  increase  in  general  de- 
mand due  to  seasonal  demand  for  winter 
goods,  in  addition  to  a  favorable  supply 
condition,  that  is,  the  satisfactory  sup- 
ply of  imported  raw  materials,  thus  indi- 
cating an  index  of  133.6  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  up  7.9  percent  from  the  end  of  1961. 
This  was  record  high  figure.  Thus,  the 
annual  average  production  index  showed 
an  increase  of  16.8  percent  from  that  of 
1961. 

To  break  down  such  production  activ- 
ities by  various  industrial  fields,  textile 
and  rubber  industries,  which  showed  de- 
clining tendencies  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  Increased  15.8  percent  and  5.5 
percent  respectively,  and  saw  milling, 
printing,  and  metallic  industries  which 
were  inactive  In  1961,  each  recorded 
about  20-percent  increases.  Decreases 
were  noted  In  the  production  of  food  and 
beverages  because  of  the  increased  com- 
modity tax  rates. 

In  addition,  a  high  production  increase 
rate  of  84  percent  was  recorded  in  the 
field  of  electrical  machinery  manufac- 
turing, and  noteworthy  progress  was  also 
made  in  basic  and  import  substitute  in- 
dustries. 

With  the  full -swing  operation  of  a 
160,000-metric-ton-capacity  rotary  kiln 
and  a  180,000-metric-ton-capacity  rotary 
kiln  additionsilly  installed  in  the  previ- 
ous year  respectively  in  the  Mungyong 
Cement  Plant  smd  in  the  Samchok  Ce- 
ment Plant  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand owing  to  activated  construction 
projects,  the  production  of  cement 
reached  790,000  metric  tons  in  1962,  10 
percent  more  than  the  annual  capacity — 
720,000  metric  tons — thus  covering  85 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  national 
demand  for  cement — 930,000  metric  tons 
of  ordinary  Portland  cement,  excluding 
special  Portland  cement  used  for  military 
supply  or  dam  construction. 

The  production  capacity  of  flat  glass 
was  doubled  to  500.000  cases,  but  the  ac- 


tual production  decreased  by  16.3  percent 
from  1961  because  of  the  storage  of 
134,000  cases  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  a  decrease  In  the  domes- 
tic demand  for  fiat  glass.  Nevertheless, 
the  second  kiln  of  the  Korea  Flat  Glass 
Co.  went  into  operation  from  late  In  No- 
vember, with  the  expected  exports  of 
15,000  cases — worth  about  $100,000 — to 
the  United  States  and  with  the  prospects 
for  the  export  of  about  $35,000  worth  of 
fiat  glass  to  South  Vietnam  following 
the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement  with 
that  coimtry.  However,  in  order  to  de- 
velop this  industry  as  an  export  industry, 
measures  should  be  taken  for  subsidies 
to  cover  high  production  cost  and  for  the 
achievement  of  a  more  eflBcient  manage- 
ment. 

In  contrast  to  a  decrease  In  produc- 
tion in  the  previous  year,  the  textile  in- 
dustry which  constitutes  the  largest  sin- 
gle segment  of  the  nation's  industry, 
showed  a  production  Increase  of  15.8 
percent  in  1962.  The  operation  of  this 
Industry  had  been  kept  inactive  imtll 
April  due  to  the  Interruption  of  the  is- 
suance of  cotton  cloth  for  wages  to  Na- 
tional Construction  Service  workers  and 
the  decreasing  demand  resulting  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  austere  life  and 
the  refund  of  illicit  fortunes,  but  a  high 
rate  of  operation  was  maintained  from 
May  due  to  the  domestic  procurement  of 
all  military  imiform  materials,  an  in- 
crease in  exp>ort  demand  and  increasing 
demand  in  rural  areas,  especially  for  cot- 
ton products,  because  of  Improved  rural 
income.  Therefore,  the  production  of 
cotton  yam  and  cotton  cloth  increased 
by  18  million  pounds  each.  In  addition, 
nylon  materials,  whose  domestic  demand 
increases  by  30  percent  a  year,  was 
produced  in  a  total  quantity  of  20 
million  yards,  about  four  times  the  pro- 
duction of  1961,  by  means  of  using  thin 
yams  and  responding  to  local  tastes. 
However,  the  production  of  worsted 
yams  decreased  by  980,000  pounds. 

Thus,  cotton  textiles  including  cotton 
materials  and  silk,  whose  export  records 
reached  $941,000  and  $2,730,000  respec- 
tively in  1961,  became  highlighted  in  this 
report  year  as  export  items,  as  their  ex- 
ports reached  $3,083,000  and  $4,419,000 
resF>ectively,  due  to  increase  in  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  Italy. 

Owing  to  the  Government's  policy  for 
a  better  living  pattern,  including  en- 
couragement campaigns  for  the  use  of 
fiour,  the  production  of  wheat  fiour 
reached  328,000  metric  tons,  up  56  per- 
cent compared  with  1961,  but  flour  mill- 
ing facilities  were  operated  at  only  about 
36  r>ercent  of  their  maximimi  capacity, 
920,000  metric  tons. 

Meanwhile,  the  production  of  artificial 
ice,  takchu  (crude  rice  wine)  and  soft 
drinks  increased,  while  other  foods  in- 
cluding alcoholic  products  and  liquor 
showed  decreased  production  due  mainly 
to  the  sharp  raise  in  indirect  tax  rates. 

The  sugar  refining  industry,  which  is 
one  of  the  major  industries  depending 
on  aid  and  holds  excessive  facilities 
along  with  fiour  milling,  produced  54,- 
000  metric  tons,  down  6.17  percent  from 
1961,  thereby  indicating  a  low  operating 
rate  of  22  percent  of  the  full  capacity  of 
the  existing  facilities. 
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During  the  year,  only  three  sugar  re- 
fineries operated  while  four  others  were 
out  of  operation.  Therefore,  the  sugar 
refining  Industry  Is  expected  to  face  con- 
tinued Inactivity  unless  problnns  per- 
taining to  Its  markets  are  solved  through 
such  methods  as  processing  exports  or 
Increasing  domestic  demand. 

The  paper  milling  Industry  maintained 
a  rather  stable  growth  rate  during  the 
past  sereral  years  as  an  import  substi- 
tute industry,  and  produced  a  total  of 
76,000  metric  tons  of  paper,  up  16.5 
percent  during  1962,  However,  the  pro- 
duction of  ribbed  kraft  paper  decreased. 

Newsprint,  which  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant item  among  all  paper  products,  was 
produced  in  a  total  quantity  of  38,000 
metric  tons,  up  15.2  percent  compared 
with  1961.  This  was  because  of  the 
positive  support  of  the  Qovemment's 
press  policy,  although  the  forest  protec- 
tion law  was  a  big  handicap  to  the  sup- 
ply of  timber,  the  key  raw  material  of 
newsprint. 

The  best  quality  woodfree  paper, 
which  had  not  been  produced  at  all  in 
this  coimtry  until  1957,  was  produced 
in  a  total  quantity  of  17,000  metric  tons, 
up  29.8  percent,  thus  showing  a  surplus 
status  for  the  first  time. 

As  explained  above  already,  the  pro- 
duction of  kraft  paper  reached  9,687 
metric  tons,  up  91  percent,  due  to  ex- 
panded facilities. 

Production  of  the  chemical  Industry 
Increased  18.2  percent  following  an  in- 
crease In  1961,  mainly  because  of  an  In- 
crease of  12  percent  in  the  production  of 
carbide,  which  expanded  because  of  the 
active  operation  of  plants  other  than 
the  large  Puksam  chemical  plant,  which 
did  not  operate  in  1962. 

The  Increase  was  also  partly  attributed 
to  an  increase  of  44.4  percent  in  the  pro- 
diiction  of  industrial  explosives  required 
tmr  national  construction  projects,  an 
Increase  of  25.6  percent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  urea  fertilizer  because  of  the  im- 
proved operation  of  urea  fertilizer 
plants,  an  Increase  of  47  percent  In  the 
production  of  soap  due  to  the  improved 
supply  of  tallow.  Increased  demand,  and 
so  forth. 

An  increase  of  84.4  percent  in  the 
production  of  electrical  machinery  re- 
sulted from  an  Increase  of  97.4  percent 
tn  the  production  of  transformers  due 
to  renovations  carried  out  by  the  Korea 
Electric  CO.,  a  large-scale  Increase  in  the 
production  of  electric  power  distribution 
equipment  Including  fluorescent  lamps, 
the  increased  production  of  dry  batteries 
with  regard  to  military  supply,  and  the 
increased  production  of  radio  sets  in- 
fluenced by  the  campaign  to  send  radios 
to  rural  areas. 

In  other  fields,  despite  raised  prices, 
an  Increase  of  8.6  percent  vas  recorded 
hi  the  production  of  tobacco  and  its 
products  following  an  Increase  of  11.6 
percent  in  1961,  because  of  the  strength- 
ened control  of  foreign  tobacco  products. 

Although  the  Samhwa  Steel  Works, 
the  nation's  only  pig  iron  producing 
plant,  was  not  operated  throughout  this 
year  due  to  financial  difficulty,  the  over- 
all production  of  metal  products  in- 
creased by  24.5  percent.   Responsible  was 


the  Increased  production  of  electrolytic 
copper,  steel  bar,  steel  wire,  etc. 

pftouucTiuiv    ckPAcnrr    ZNcmsAsaB    ros    xtsxa 
rwaTTLoat  Atn>  it.at  otjiss 

No  great  increase  was  noted  in  overall 
production  capacity  except  In  the  fields 
of  urea  fertilizer  and  flat  glass. 

As  for  the  operating  rate  of  existing 
facilities,  the  manufacturing  facilities  of 
flat  glass,  sugar  refining,  alcohol,  can- 
neries, paint,  nails,  etc..  were  operated  at 
a  level  below  30  percent  as  in  previous 
years.  However,  the  production  facili- 
ties of  cement,  steel  ingots  and  electric 
copper  were  operated  In  excess  of  the 
production  capacity,  and  the  overall 
operating    rate    of    all    manufacturing 


plants  reached  about  63  percent  of  the 
entire  production  capacity,  indicating  a 
rather  great  Increase  as  compared  with 
1961. 

As  the  urea  fertilizer  and  flat  glass 
plants,  whose  capacity  was  doubled  dur- 
ing this  report  year,  started  operation 
or  were  flred  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
little  actual  production  records  were 
achieved  from  those  additional  facilities. 

However.  Industrial  plants  constructed 
with  foreign  aid  showed  an  operation 
rate  at  about  70  percent,  higher  than 
that  of  old  facilities.  Thus,  the  operat- 
ing rate  of  manufacturlrig  industry  dur- 
ing this  report  year  increased  by  about 
7  points  compared  with  1961: 


Production  capacity  and  operating  rates  of  principal  manufacturing  products 


Item 


Panned  goods 

R*fliio<l  sugar 

Wlittit  tlour 

Alrohol 

Coitan  cloth 

Cotton  nra 

Worsted  yam 

Rayon  cloth 

Newiprfnt 

Wood-(r«e  papar 

Rabber  shoes 7 

Sneaken 

Motor  vehicle  Una. 

Rubber  belts. 

OzyKen 

Soap 

Exulosivea 

Paint 

Urea  tertUiKr 

Cai'stic  soda.: 

Cement 

Flat  ?lass  

Fire  bricks . 

Pig  iron 

Steel  InmU 

Sieel  bwB 

Electrolytic  ooiMier 

NaUs 

Uninsulated        aleetric 
wire. 

Bicycles 

Pendla. 


IMl 


Uott 


IMS 


(A) 
Produc- 
tion 
capacity, 
estimated 


1.000  metric  tons. 

...  do 

do 


1.000  sok 

1,0011,000  square  yards. 

1.000,000  pounds 

...  do     

1,000.000  square  yards. 

1,000  metric  tons 

do. 


1,000  000  paira.. 
do... 


1,000  each 

1.000,000  Inch-piy... 

Cubic  meters 

1.000  cubic  metan.. 
do _ 


.. ..do 

MHO  metrte  tooa. . 
—  .do 

...do. 
1.000  < 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
....do... 
....do. 


1.000  each. 
1,000  groas. 


JIS.0 

3M.0 

803.0 

4W.0 

3W.0 

147.0 

12.3 

«S.2 

38.0 

10.4 

70.0 

32.0 

300.0 

108.8 

2. 100. 0 

87.0 

4.8 

18.0 

8&.0 

.» 

7ao.o 

2S.0 
6S.0 
84.0 
60.0 
100.0 
2.2 

aao 

3.S 

aoao 
aaae 


(B) 

Produc- 
tion 


7.6 

64.3 

210.6 

172.3 

133.0 

97.4 

5.6 

SS.2 

32.7 

13.0 

40.9 

n.6 

180.2 

28.0 

1.402.0 

23.5 

2.8 

3.5 

84.7 

.7 

623.8 

30B.7 

16w4 

0.1 

48.7 

M.0 

1.3 

&4 

.7 

83.1 
XM.0 


Operatln« 
rate  B/A 
(percent) 


at  7 

26.1 
23.8 
36.2 
40.8 
06.0 
4A.0 
84.7 
90.8 
84.8 
68.4 
30.4 
83.4 
24.8 
66.8 
35.1 
32.1 
10.4 
78.1 
71.% 
72.8 
123.9 
39.8 
14.2 
67.7 
84.0 

eai 

27.0 

aao 

26l6 
41.6 


(A) 
Produc- 
tion 
capacity, 
estimated 


36.0 
246.0 
902.0 

49ao 

267.0 
148.0 
14.4 
68.2 
3R.0 
19.0 
70.0 
36.0 
300.0 

iiao 

2.400.0 

09.0 

4.8 

18.0 

88.0 

Z5 

73a  0. 

500.0 

66.0 

64.0 

80.0 

100.0 

xa 

ao.o 

S.5 

2iao 
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(B) 

Prodnc- 
tloa 


5.4 

53.6 

328.1 

108.0 

15a  6 

115.7 

4.7 

80.8 

37.6 

16.9 

61.3 

12.8 

179.2 

37.7 

>  2, 250. 0 

33.1 

3.6 

5.0 

81.3 

2.3 

780.7 

250.2 

24.8 


72.1 
41.9 

za 

4.6 
1.8 

86.0 

>2«ao 


OperaUng 
rate  B/A 
(percent) 


IS.  4 
2L8 
36.4 
22.0 
5&4 
78.2 
32.0 
S8.S 
98.9 
88.9 
73.3 
36.7 
99.7 
34.3 
91.6 
50.0 
T5.0 
27.8 
95.6 

«a« 

MNlT 

51.8 
46.1 


UM.S 
41.  • 

nat 

210 

45.7 

41.0 
30.3 


>  Indleaites  estimate. 


INOTTSTEIAL       ITNAKCX       STSTXMIZZD      TO      BaCX 
nWXSTlCXNT    AHD    PtOOTJCTTON 

In  order  to  support  Investment  and 
production  activities  of  manufacturing 
industry,  banking  institutions  (includ- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Bank)  newly 
granted  $2.3  billion  won  In  equipment 
funds  and  |22.1  billion  in  operating 
funds  during  1962.  Thus,  the  average 
monthly  outstanding  amount  of  loans 
reached  $23.3  billion  won,  up  26.5  percent 
compared  with  1961. 

While  equipment  fimds  Increased  only 
7.6  percent,  operating  funds  showed  an 
outstanding  amount  of  $14.4  billion  won, 
up  41.8  percent. 

ThtB,  the  ratio  between  equipment 
funds  and  operating  fimds  was  38  per- 
cent to  62  percent,  the  proportion  of  op- 
erating fimds  increasing  by  7  points 
compared  with  1961,  when  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  was  45  percent  to  55  per- 
cent. 

TBAOB  PBOM OnON  DTOtTS  BXWABOXS  WITH 


The  status  of  exports,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor factors  of  demand  for  industrial 


products,   for   this   report   year   la   ex- 
plained as  follows: 

Due  to  such  positive  export  promo- 
tion measures  taken  by  the  Government 
as  enforcement  of  the  export  subsidy 
system  and  the  barter  trade  system,  the 
establishment  of  a  bonded  processing 
center,  the  legislation  of  laws  and  de- 
crees for  the  promotion  of  exports,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  activation  of  domes- 
tic production  activities,  major  Indus- 
trial products  were  exported  in  an  in- 
creased quantity. 

Raw  silk  was  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  Italy  in  an  amount  of  $4,419,- 
000,  up  62  percent  and  64  percent. 

Plywood  and  cotton  materials  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  In 
amoxmts  of  $2,780,000  and  $1,496,000 
respecUvely.  up  11.3  percent  and  64  per- 
cent. 

Wider  markets  were  explored  in  Singa- 
pore. Thailand,  Britain.  Japan,  and  Hong 
Kong,  for  the  export  of  agar-agar,  thus 
exporting  amounts  worth  $1,455,000,  up 
22.5  percenL 
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Canned    food    was    exported    In    an 

amount  of  $404,000,  up  208  percent,  due 

to  the  development  of  markets  In  the 

United   States,   while   tobacco   was  ex- 

'   ported  In  an  amount  of  $75,000. 

However,  herb  medicines  including 
ginseng  extract,  whose  exports  reached 
$653,000  in  1961,  dropped  to  $143,000  due 
to  the  shrinkage  of  oversea  markets. 

CONTRACTS     CONCLtJDED    OB     APPROVED    FOR     IN- 
TRODUCTION   OF    rORKIGN    INVESTMENT 

During  1962,  contracts  for  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  Investments  were  con- 
cluded or  contracts  were  approved  to  be 
concluded  in  a  total  amount  of  $28,829,- 
000  in  14  cases.  In  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment loans,  a  contract  was  concluded 
with  AID  authorities  for  the  introduction 
of  a  loan  amounting  to  $4,250,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  cement  plant  scaled  at 
an  annual  production  capacity  of  150,000 
metric  tons.  As  for  private  foreign  loans, 
contracts  were  concluded  in  a  total 
amount  of  $21  million  in  11  cases.  Of 
the  amount,  $12,924,000  will  be  used  for 
three  projects  outlined  in  the  plan,  two 
cement  plants  and  a  semichemical  pulp 
mill,  and  $8,076,000  will  be  spent  for  the 
construction  of  eight  plants  such  as  an 
electrical  machinery  plant,  a  textile 
plant,  soluble  phosphate  fertilizer  plant, 
newsprint  mill,  high-speed  ice  plant,  and 
so  forth. 

As  for  the  Introduction  of  technology, 
11  cases  were  approved  for  the  payment 
of  royalty,  ranging  between  1  to  10  per- 
cent of  sales,  mainly  pertaining  to 
pharmaceutical  and  cosmetic  manufac- 
turing. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  con- 
gratulatory address  delivered  by  Chair- 
man Chung  Hee  Park  at  the  Seoul  Sta- 
dium ceremony  in  commemoration  of 
the  18th  Liberation  Day  and  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  August  1963 : 

Beloved  patriots  and  fellow  countrymen. 
On  this  day.  the  IBth  anniversary  of  libera- 
tion, recalling  the  Joy  and  stirring  memory 
of  national  liberation  with  all  patriotic 
countrymen.  I  dedicate  my  prayers  to  the 
souls  of  numberless  patriots  who  shed  their 
blood  to  flght  Japan  and  achieve  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  fatherland, 
and  to  the  fallen  V.K.  men  and  officers  who 
assisted  us. 

This  third  anniversary  of  Liberation  since 
the  May  16th  revolution  Is  Indeed  meaning- 
ful in  view  of  our  difficult  realities,  with  the 
task  of  transferring  power  to  civilians  ahead 
of  us.  In  this  national  celebration  we  should 
resurrect  our  emotions  and  aspirations  of 
18  years  ago  today,  providing  a  memorable 
moment  In  which  we  may  reaffirm  our  reso- 
lution to  construct  a  glorious  tomorrow. 

In  retrospect,  national  liberation,  which 
we  welcomed  18  years  ago  with  emotion  and 
rapture,  did  not,  unfortunately,  give  us,  the 
Korean  people,  a  new  history  of  progress  and 
glory.  By  Imposing  upon  vu  another  mis- 
fortune and  tragedy,  that  of  national  dlvl- 
»lon,  liberation  bequeathed  us  a  new  task, 
unification  of  South  and  North  Korea.  The  . 
democracy  of  Korea,  which  was  transplanted 
onesldedly  In  an  Immature  political  climate, 
was  distorted  and  misused  In  Innumerable 
instances. 

Chronic  political  depressions  and  poverty 
resulted,  and  finally  necessitated  two  revolu- 
tions. April  10  and  May  16.  Particularly,  the 
obstinate  desperation  and  aggressive  savage- 
ry of  the  Communists  greatly  obstructed 
the  democratic  construction  of  the  father- 
land, and  listless  politics  of  this  country. 


fraught  with  confusion  and  retardation, 
brought  about,  in  the  name  of  democracy, 
extensive  Injustice,  ccaruptlon,  and  eco- 
nomic waste. 

However,  Instead  of  regretting  or  denying, 
from  ornamental  pretense  or  negative  logic, 
the  Inevitability  of  the  revolution  which  the 
dark  past  of  ours  necessitated,  we  must  dis- 
cover a  new  turning  point  In  national  re- 
construction In  the  midst  of  these  over- 
whelming ordeals. 

Beloved  people.  In  the  course  of  various 
reforms  during  the  postrevolutlonary  2 
years  I  have  voiced  upon  a  number  of  oc- 
casions new  aspirations  and  convictions  for 
the  democratic  reconstruction  of  Korea  and 
Its  prompt  economic  development.  All  the 
policies  aimed  at  realizing  this  have  been 
resolutely  carried  out  and  the  results  have 
been,  I  am  sure,  epochmaklng. 

However,  added  to  the  numerous  hin- 
drances that  have  beat  us,  the  natural  dis- 
asters of  the  past  year  dealt  a  big  blow  to 
our  economy  and  impeded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  tasks. 

But  I  want  to  assert  that  though  our 
revolutionary  achievements  have  not  ripened 
completely,  they  have,  nevertheless,  sug- 
gested a  new  direction  In  reconstructing 
a  new  Korea,  in  achieving  independence  and 
autonomy  upKjn  the  basis  of  troubled  history. 
It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  national  reconstruction  has  been 
provided.  Ckinsequently,  the  various  reforms 
of  the  revolutionary  government  for  the  re- 
construction of  Korean  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic Independence  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  new  civilian  government.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  revolutionary  Ideals  of  May  16 
shall  be  faithfully  and  thoroughly  respected. 
Beloved  people.  Since  liberation  we  have 
had  the  appearance  of  an  Independent  na- 
tion, but  have  not  achieved  economic  Inde- 
pendence. Moreover,  political  corruption, 
tied  with  a  purposeless  aid-receiving, 
posture,  crippled  the  Industrial  structure  of 
this  country  and  drove  the  nation  Into  a 
state  of  misery,  almost  despair.  These  In- 
consistencies of  the  Korean  economy  are 
clearly  reflected  in  our  present  economic 
realities  which  are  threatened  with  un- 
precedented natural  disasters  and  ordeals 
notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  Plve- 
Tear  Economic  Development  Plan.  Fortu- 
nately this  temporary  period  of  trial  Is  being 
gradually  overcome  thanks  to  the  sincere 
cooperation  of  our  ally,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people. 

We  must  work  out  a  basic  solution  to  the 
Korean  economy.  Our  economic  Independ- 
ence Is  absolutely  Impossible  without  a  far- 
reaching  economic  reform  like  the  6-year 
economic  plan.  I  emphasize  again  that  for 
such  a  bold  economic  reform,  a  new  awaken- 
ing of  the  nation's  political  leaders,  and  the 
people's  awareness  of  the  economic  possibili- 
ties are  of  utmost  Importance.  Liberation 
from  poverty  by  means  of  economic  Inde- 
pendence Is  the  way  to  foster  our  strength 
to  defeat  communism  and  achieve  unifica- 
tion, the  perfect  way  to  achieve  national 
Independence. 

Next.  I  want  to  mention  our  present  task 
of  rebuilding  democracy.  Without  exag- 
geration, our  past  constitutional  history  may 
be  said  to  have  wavered  between  two  ex- 
tremes, violent  oppression  of  freedom  and 
dlsorderllness  from  an  excess  of  freedom. 
We  cannot  ask  for  the  revival  of  a  degraded 
democracy,  unaccompanied  by  self -discipline 
and  responsibility.  That  which  Is  most 
urgently  required  of  us  Is  the  estebllshment 
of  a  democratic  process  which  can  Insure 
stability  and  efficiency  under  a  new  civilian 
government.  To  Insure  rapid  economic 
progress,  political  stability,  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  are  of  utmost  necessity.  I  call 
upon  you,  the  people,  once  again  to  devote 
yourselves  to  the  democratic  reconstruction 
of  the  fatherland  with  a  sound  understand- 
ing of  free  democracy. 


The  birth  of  the  Third  Republic  will  occur 
through  a  general  election  to  be  held  this 
autumn.  As  I  have  declared  many  times 
before,  the  revolutionary  Government  will, 
as  its  final  contribution  to  the  May  16th 
revolution,  accomplish  this  historical  task 
by  holding  the  most  exemplary  and  fair 
election  In  our  constitutional  history.  In 
exercising  this  sacred  democratic  right,  use- 
less suspicions  and  Injtistlce,  present  in  past 
elections,  shall  not  be  permitted. 

If  each  voter  exercises  his  basic  right 
wisely  from  an  objective  viewpoint  with  In- 
sight as  to  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
and  If  the  Government  does  Its  best  to  guar- 
antee and  protect  the  exercising  of  this  basic 
right.  It  Is  certain  that  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment wlilch  we  want  surely  will  be  bom. 

If,  today,  at  this  Important  historical 
point,  all  of  us.  the  Government,  politicians, 
and  the  people,  really  feel  our  mission  and 
perform  the  tasks  which  history  demands  of 
us,  we  shall  not  repeat  the  shame  of  na- 
tional sufferings,  the  worrying  about  In- 
justice, about  dictatorship  and  about  cor- 
ruption. 

Today,  ruminating  on  this  Joy  and  emo- 
tion of  national  liberation,  I  assure  you. 
once  more,  that  tWs  historical  task  shall  be 
accomplished  successfully  with  firmness  of 
faith  In  democracy,  positive  participation, 
objective  and  wise  supervision,  and  Judg- 
ment. 

The  memory  of  our  martyred  patriots  shall 
direct  us.  The  new  democratic  civilian  gov- 
ernment wUl,  I  firmly  t>eUeve,  realize  with- 
out fall  our  prayers  for  a  national  renais- 
sance. 

The  United  States  recently  announced 
a  supplemental  aid  program  for  $15  mil- 
lion, some  $10  million  less  than  was 
submitted  by  the  Korean  Government. 
Seventy-five  million  was  previously 
budgeted  for  the  fiscal  year  by  the  United 
States. 

The  scandals  during  his  recent  ad- 
ministration— attempt  to  control  the 
stockmarket,  the  $5  milUon  playgroimd 
Walker  Hill  investment  for  tourist 
trade,  and  corrupt  profit  squeeze  on  the 
Japanese  contract  purchase  of  taxicabs 
by  Koreans — brought  forth  a  pledge  of 
honest  investigation  and  that  any  cor- 
ruption would  be  revealed  in  the  courts. 
The  Korean  military  leaders  are  now 
fearful  that  if  the  United  States  gets 
tough  and  withholds  aid  the  people  will 
topple  General  Park's  regime.  But  now 
that  a  civilian  regime  is  in  office,  elected 
by  the  people,  the  United  States  has  in- 
formed General  Park  of  his  obligation 
to  accomplish  these  aims;  namely,  a  pro- 
gressive economy  and  respect  for'  demo- 
cratic rule  and  promulgate  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

General  Park  is  a  talented  leader, 
loves  his  people  and  understands  that  the 
United  States  is  purely  desirous  that  he 
advance  the  fortunes  of  his  nation  so 
that  it  can  take  its  place  of  Independence 
among  nations  as  a  people  of  a  stable 
government  with  credit  based  on  a  pro- 
gressive and  steady  economy. 

After  all,  we  sent  our  troops  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom  of  her  people  against 
Communist  aggression — certainly  we  are 
pledged  to  maintain  against  internal 
proselytization  and  corruptive  practices 
of  their  leaders.  As  long  as  we  are  there, 
Koreans  will  be  kept  a  free  people  wheth- 
er friend  or  foe  decrees  otherwise.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
our  position  clear — either  a  democratic 
rule  or  we  cut  aid  In  direct  proportion 
that  will  not  hurt  the  nation  too  badly 
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mdttartly  or  In  its  domestic  pursuits — 
but  dense  s  withholding:  program  that 
would  bestir  the  populace  to  crashland 
the  political  regime  In  power.  General 
Park  knows  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  U^.  lost  their 
sons  OQ  the  bloody  battle  hills  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea — it  was  the  cruellst  war 
of  modem  times — Inch  by  Inch  the  lines 
advanced  strugsrllng  for  victory  at  the 
cost  of  thousands  of  lives.  As  long  as  the 
cold  war  continues,  General  Park  realizes 
that  the  United  St&tes  will  hold  the  pe- 
ninsula against  all  military  odds — for  it 
is  the  strategic  stronghold  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Japan  and  the  free  nations  of  the 
far  western  Paclflc — the  dependence  of 
the  Korean  Republic  on  the  United  States 
adds  to  our  many  problems.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  General  Park  to  help  al- 
leviate the  terrific  financial  pressure  on 
our  people.  He  owes  it  to  his  own  peo- 
ple to  give  them  an  honest,  democratic 
government  and  raise  their  standard  of 
living  by  stimulating  the  economy. 
Building  a  strong  nation  will  stimulate 
the  Initiative  of  the  people  to  greater 
gains  in  the  economy  and  coupled  with 
its  present  powerful  army  gain  respect 
and  acceptance  in  the  circle  of  nations 
enjoying  international  trade  and  partici- 
pation In  the  councils  of  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  Korean  conflict  showed  the  com- 
munistic world  that  the  nations  of  the 
UJi.  were  adamant  in  their  determina- 
tion to  stop  the  encroachment  of  their 
armies  upon  the  states  that  were  freed 
In  East  Asia.  The  easygoing,  kindly, 
carefree  traits  of  the  average  American 
were  misconstrued  as  being  the  national 
image  of  our  people.  History  records 
how  mistaken  our  enemies  were  In  this 
concept.  Seventeen  nations  furnished 
troops  in  this  conflict.  The  United 
States  shouldered  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing m  engagements  and  strength  of  mili- 
tary units.  The  incidents  leading  to  the 
conflict  and  subsequent  developments 
are  a  matter  of  record. 

The  unnatural  division  of  Korea  into 
a  northern  and  southern  sector  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Communist  master  plan 
to  engulf  the  whole  of  Asia. 

In  Korea,  World  War  n  ended  with  the 
Soviet  armies  accepting  the  siirrender 
of  ail  Japanese  troops  north  of  the  38tb 
parallel  and  the  U.S.  forces  accepting 
their  svirrender  south  of  the  parallel. 
This  temporary  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  military 
commanders  was  used  by  the  Russians 
to  create  an  auliflcial  barrier  and  divide 
a  country  which  had  been  unified  for 
more  than  1,300  years.  The  four-power 
pledge  expressed  at  the  Cairo  Conference 
and  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Repubhc  of  China 
had  assured  a  free  and  independent 
Korea. 

Efforts  by  the  free  world  adherents  to 
the  Potsdam  Declaration  during  the 
years  1945-47  failed  to  achieve  Korean 
unification.  Agreement  could  not  be 
reached  even  on  the  basic  principles  of 
procedvue  for  discussing  the  integration 
of  the  two  segments  of  the  nation.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  elections  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic.  Korean  govern- 


ment. Convinced  of  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther direct  negotiations,  the  United 
States  submitted  the  entire  Korean 
question  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  September  1947.  This  world 
body  of  nations  debated  the  Korean 
problem  and  in  late  1947,  adopted  a  res- 
olution designed  to  provide  a  program 
for  achieving  a  unified  and  independent 
Korea.  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the 
program.  As  a  last  resort,  a  commis- 
sion established  by  the  United  Nations, 
unable  to  gain  admittance  to  northern 
Korea,  sponsored  free  elections  in  south- 
em  Korea  In  May  1948.  Prom  these 
elections  emerged  the  Republic  of  Korea 
recognized  today  throughout  the  world, 
except  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  as  the  only 
acceptable  and  legal  government  of 
Korea. 

Any  immediate  hop>e3  to  unify  Korea 
were  shattered  when  the  Soviet  Union, 
countering  the  United  Nations  recogni- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  established  a  northern  Korean 
puppet  regime  under  the  label  "Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of  Korea"  In 
September  1948.  The  frontier  of  free- 
dom ended  along  the  38th  parallel. 

Early  on  June  25,  1950.  the  Soviet- 
trained,  equipped  and  directed  northern 
Korean  military  forces  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  in  great  strength,  on  a  wide 
front,  and  attacked  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  United  States  had  with- 
drawn its  combat  forces  from  Korea  in 
Jime  1949,  leaving  only  a  lightly  armed 
Republic  of  Korea  militia  to  secure  the 
southern  area. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Coimcll, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea,  reacted 
quickly  and  adopted  three  resolutions  in 
late  June  and  early  July  1950.  The  first 
of  these  resolutions  called  for  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities;  the  sec- 
ond requested  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  necessary  to 
repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore 
International  peace  and  security  in  the 
areas;  the  third  prescribed  that  mem- 
bers providing  military  forces  and  other 
assistance  make  these  available  to  a 
unified  command  to  be  established  by 
the  United  States.  Fifty- three  nations 
responded  to  the  United  Nations  request 
for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea; 
16  nations  furnished  military  forces. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
July  8.  1950.  acting  on  the  Security 
Coimcil's  request,  appointed  General 
MacArthur  as  the  unified  commander. 
Thus  the  United  Nations  Command  came 
Into  existence. 

The  United  Nations  Command  de- 
stroyed the  Korean  People's  Army  in 
1950,  and  in  1951  decimated  the  armies 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  which 
had  Illegally  entered  the  Korean  war. 
After  3  years  of  the  most  bloody  fighting, 
the  military  commanders  of  both  sides 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  on  Jxily  27,  1953. 
The  war  failed,  as  had  the  Joint  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  conferences,  to  unite  a 
divided  Korea  either  within  the  Soviet 
colonial  orbit  or  as  a  member  of  the  FYee 
World  community  of  nations. 

The  United  Nations  Command  is  still 
in  Korea.  A  peace  treaty  has  not  been 
signed;  an  armed  truce  hangs  uneasily 


over  this  divided  country.  The  primary 
mlsakxi  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
is  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  against  Communist 
aggression  and  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  this  orientation  is  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment and  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  component  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission. 

Limited  in  resources  and.  ultimately, 
objectives,  the  Korean  war  Involved 
several  million  men  in  a  bitter  struggle 
of  conflicting  ideologies.  At  peak 
strength  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
the  field  totalled  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  million  men — about  400.000  South 
Koreans.  250,000  Americans,  and  35.000 
of  other  nations.  In  the  3  years  of  com- 
bat, U.N.  forces  sustained  not  quite  half 
a  million  casualties.  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communists  losses  are  estimated 
at  2  million  men. 

In  addition  to  the  sizable  United  States 
and  RepubUc  of  Korea  forces  engaged, 
nations  contributed  ground  troops  to  U.N. 
forces  as  follows:  two  United  Kingdom 
brigades  and  one  Canadian  brigade — 
forming  the  1st  Commonwealth  Division; 
Turkey — one  brigade ;  Australia — two  In- 
fantry battalions:  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Prance, 
Greece.  Belgiimi,  the  Netherlands — one 
infantry  battalion  each;  New  Zealand — 
one  artillery  battalion;  Luxembourg — 
one  infantry  detachment;  India,  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Nomtay,  Italy — medical 
vmits.  Some  of  these  nations  and  others 
furnished  naval  and  air  contingents. 

The  phases  of  the  war.  the  push  and 
pull  up  and  down  the  Korean  peninsula, 
the  alternating  tides  of  fortune,  are  por- 
trayed In  the  following  pages  of  text  by 
Maj.  Martin  Blmnenson,  USAR,  a  his- 
torian in  the  Ofllce  of  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary History,  Department  of  the  Army. 

OUTBREAK    OF  THI    WA«,    JTTN*    15    TO    JTTT.T    13, 
I9S0 

North  Korean  troops  crossed  the  38th  par- 
allel early  on  June  25.  In  three  major  col- 
umns, the  main  one  striking  toward  Seoul, 
Invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  ITnlted 
Nations  Secxirlty  Council  denounced  the 
aggression,  and  2  days  later  requested  assist- 
ance to  restore  peace.  President  Truman 
ordered  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  to  support 
the  ROK,  then  authorized  use  of  ground 
troops,  air  bombardment  of  military  targets 
In  NK,  and  a  blockade  of  the  coast.  Though 
gallant  ROK  defenders  had  temporarily  held 
up  the  central  thrust,  elsewhere  the  ROK 
army  was  overwhelmed.  Seoul  fell  on  June 
28,  and  ROK  troops  streamed  southward  In 
retreat.  The  U.S.  24th  Division  reached 
Korea  from  Japan,  Task  Force  Smith  (21st 
Infantry)  making  initial  contact  on  July  6 
with  the  enemy  near  Osan,  30  miles  south  of 
Seoul;  then  It  fought  delaying  actions  as  the  . 
NK  pushed  south.  The  25th  Division 
arrived.  Upon  U.N.  Security  Council  request, 
Truman  appointed  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  U.N.  Conunand. 
By  July  13  the  North  Koreans  had  overrun 
half  of  South  Korea. 

FUSAN    PEXIMimCB,    Jm.T    14    TO    SXPTEMBEB    14, 
1950 

While  U.S.  personnel  of  KMAQ  worked  to 
reconstitute  the  ROK  Army  (reduced  to  less 
than  half  Its  original  100.000  men),  U.N. 
fwces  made  a  stand  at  the  Kum  River,  lost 
Taejon  on  July  20,  withdrew  toward  the 
Naktong.  Holding  the  southeast  comer  of 
Korea,  so  desperately  short  of  troops  that 
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South  Koreans  augmented  UJS.  Army  \uilta 
in  the  KATUSA  program,  the  U17.  forces 
fought  a  magnificent  defensive  battle. 
Three  areas  were  critical:  Pohang-dong,  63 
mUes  north  of  PusAn  on  the  east  ctMst; 
Taegu.  68  miles  northwest  of  Pusah  on  the 
main  highway  from  Seoxil;  and  Masan,  29 
miles  west  of  Pusan  on  the  southern  shore. 
Controlling  additional  forces — five  ROK  divi- 
sions, the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (arrived  JtUy 
18) .  29th  Infantry  RCT  (from  Okinawa,  July 
2fl).  8th  Infantry  RCT  (Prom  Hawaii),  2d 
Infantry  Division,  and  1st  Provisional  Marine 
Brigade  (from  the  United  States),  Walker 
shifted  units  to  close  otf  enemy  penetrations. 
The  British  27th  Commonwealth  Brigade  ar- 
rived from  Hong  Kong  and  replaced  the 
Marmee,  shipped  to  Japan  for  a  pending  op- 
eration. By  mid-September,  despite  con- 
tinuing NK  pressure,  EUSAK  firmly  held 
Pusan. 

soTrra  kobxa  clkakbi,  skpteicbek  is-ao,  i9S0 

Wbile  EUSAK  fought  the  battle  of  the 
perimeter,  MacArthur  prepared  an  amphi- 
bious assault  on  Inchon  to  cut  the  main  NK 
line  of  communications.  lYoope  of  the  1st 
Marine  and  7th  Infantry  Divisions,  tinder 
Lt.  Oen.  Edward  M.  Almond's  X  Corps,  began 
to  come  ashore  on  September  16.  Next  day 
Walker  launched  a  breakout  attack  from 
the  perimeter.  The  ROK  I  and  n  Corps 
drove  north,  Lt.  Oen.  Prank  W.  MUbum's  I 
Corps  advanced  northwest  along  the  main 
highway  to  make  contact  with  X  Corps; 
later  Lt.  Oen.  John  B.  Coulter's  IX  Corps  ad- 
vanced westward  to  clear  the  southwest 
corner  of  Korea.  Outflanked  at  Inchon,  their 
main  communications  severed,  squeezed  from 
the  south,  the  NK  forces  disintegrated.  On 
September  26,  as  the  Inchon  and  Pusan  forces 
made  contact.'  U.N.  forces  recaptured  Seoul. 
Reinforced  by  a  battalion  each  of  PiUpino 
and  Australian  troops,  with  the  3d  Infantry 
Division  and  a  Turkish  brigade  soon  to  ar- 
rive, UJr.  forces  cleared  South  Korea  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  end  of  September.  ROK 
troops  on  the  east  coast  again  stood  at  the 
38th  parallel,  while  other  units  were  driving 
toward  it  without  dUDculty. 

DaiVX  TO   TRX   NOBTR,  OCTOBn    1    TO   NOVSlCBZa 
SS.    19S0 

Given  authority  on  October  8  to  pursue 
the  defeated  Beds  across  the  38th  parallel 
and  destroy  them,  UJJ.  forces  drove  north. 
The  ROK  I  Corps  advanced  up  the  east 
coast.  X  Corps  embarked  at  Inchon  and 
Pusan  for  another  amphibioxis  assault. 
ETUSAK's  I  Corps  entered  Pyongyang  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  The  187th  Airborne  RCT  dropped 
30  miles  beyond.  ROK's  reached  the  Talu 
at  Chosan  on  October  26.  X  Corps  landed 
on  the  east  coast  and  pushed  toward  the 
Yalu.  By  the  end  of  October  the  NK  army 
had  dissolved;  135,000  prisoners  had  been 
taken.  But  Chinese  troops  were  striking 
overextended  UJ9.  units.  Though  EUSAK 
consolidated  along  the  Cbongchon,  X  Corps 
reached  the  Talu  at  Hyesanjln,  ROK  I  Corps 
puBhed  Into  the  northeast  comer  of  Korea 
60  miles  from  Siberia.  The  British  29th 
Commonwealth  Brigade,  a  battalion  from 
Thailand,  and  South  African  air  units  ar- 
rived in  Korea.  Victory  seemed  at  hand 
when  MacArthur  antx>unced  on  November  24 
the  final  drive  to  the  northernmost  limit  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  But  within  24  hours 
the  situation  was  to  change  with  devastating 
suddenness. 

UNITKO   NATIONS    SKTUCAT.    NOVUCBZB    38.    1960. 
TO  JANUAST  M,  19S1 

The  "entirely  new  war"  opened  November 
28  when  Chinese  Communists  forces  struck 
and  crushed  ROK  II  Corps  on  the  EUSAK 
right,  next  to  the  mountains  separating  It 
from  X  Corps.  Two  days  later  the  OCF  at- 
tacked X  Corps  around  Chosin  Reaerroir. 
main  KU8AK  forcae  on  the  week  coast, 
thereby  threatening  botti  with  encirclement. 


EUSAK  retired  overland,  covered  by  action 
at  Kunu-rl,  and  established  defenses  below 
the  38th  parallel  to  protect  Seoul.  X  Corps 
fought  a  heroic  IS-day  battle  to  the  east 
coast  for  seaborne  evacuation  along  with 
ROK  I  Corps  to  Pusan.  X  Corps  came  xinder 
EUSAK.  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew 
B.  Rldgway  after  Walker's  death  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  Dutch,  Greek,  Canadian,  and  French 
Infantry  battalions  and  New  Zealand  artil- 
lery augmented  the  UJJ.  Porces.  Pushed 
back  again  by  the  Chinese  In  their  New  Year's 
offensive,  the  U.N.  lost  Seoul  on  January  4, 
Wonju  during  mldmonth.  When  the  CCF 
ran  out  of  gas,  Rldgway,  with  EUSAK's 
three  VS.  corps  on  the  left  and  the  ROK 
Army  on  the  right,  was  ready  to  pass  over  to 
the  attack. 

XTNXrZO     NATIONS     OITKNSIVK,     JANUART     S5     TO 
APRIL  21,  1961 

Rldgway 's  offensive,  designed  to  damage 
the  enemy  rather  than  gain  real  oetate.  was 
a  methodical,  limited  advance  along  a  solid 
front  developed  from  a  reconnaissance  In 
force  Into  full-scale  attack.  Operations 
Thunderbolt.  Killer.  Ripp>er,  and  Rugged  car- 
ried the  UJJ.  forward.  By  February  10  forces 
on  the  left  had  taken  Inchon  and  were  within 
striking  distance  of  Seoul.  Forces  in  the 
center  captured  WonJu  and  were  probing 
northward  when  the  enemy  struck  In  two 
places.  The  enemy  reaction  bent  back  the 
front  and  surrounded  for  3  days  the  23d  In- 
fantry (2d  DlvlElon)  and  its  attached  French 
battalion  at  Chlpyong-nl,  where  an  out- 
standing action  was  fought.  Enemy  pressure 
relaxed  along  the  front  by  February  19.  and 
U.N.  forces  again  advanced.  A  drive  up  the 
center  outflanked  Seoul,  which  came  into 
U.N.  possession  again  on  March  18.  An  air- 
borne assault  on  March  23  by  the  187th 
RCT  20  miles  northwest  of  Seoul  proved  the 
enemy  In  retreat.  Rldgway  succeeded  Mac- 
Arthur  as  CINCUNC  on  April  11,  Lt.  Oen. 
James  A.  Van  Fleet  becoming  BUSAK  c<»n- 
mander.  VH.  forces  were  advancing  north 
of  the  38th  parallel  virtually  unopposed. 

CHINZSX    SFRINO    OrrXNglVK.    APUL    SS    TO    SCAT 
19,    1961 

The  Chinese  attacked  during  early  evening 
of  April  22,  and  cracked  the  UJ7.  line  in 
the  center,  near  Hwachon.  Rather  than  ex- 
pend his  troops  in  a  defensive  stand.  Van 
Fleet  ordered  a  step-by-step  withdrawal  to 
permit  the  full  force  of  artillery  and  air  to 
be  brought  against  the  enemy.  A  battalion 
of  the  British  29th  Brigade,  Isolated  and  vir- 
tually overrun  on  April  23.  fought  a  gallant 
battle.  Though  Van  Fleet  had  hoped  to 
anchor  his  withdrawal  on  Line  Kansas,  a 
series  of  positions  across  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula generally  Just  above  the  SStta  parallel, 
enemy  pressure  pushed  the  UJT.  south  of 
the  parallel  after  a  week.  Tlie  Canadian 
25th  Brigade  arrived  to  bolster  U.N.  forces. 
The  enemy  rested,  then  launched  a  second 
offensive  on  the  night  of  May  15,  pushing 
back  the  UJf.  right,  striking  on  May  17  on 
the  U jr.  left.  Putting  out  thousands  of  tons 
of  artillery  ammunition  In  what  came  to  be 
called  the  Van  Fleet  load,  EUSAK  stabi- 
lized the  front.  By  May  19  the  enemy  was  at 
a  standstill,  and  It  was  the  UiV.'B  turn  to  take 
up  the  offensive. 

UNrrxD  NATIONS  couNTKaorrxNsivx,  icAT   ao 

TO  JUNK  23,  1961 

Against  generally  light  resistance  the  UJT. 
forces  rolled  fcxward.  By  the  end  of  May 
the  front  was  practically  back  on  Line  Kan- 
sas, and  South  Korea  was  again  virtually 
cleared  of  enemy  troops.  Though  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  limited  EUSAK  to  the 
general  vicinity  of  Kansas,  local  advances  to 
gain  more  favorable  ground  were  permlasl- 
ble.  Van  Fleet  therefore  ordered  Kansas 
strengthened  on  June  1,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  directed  attacks  toward  the  Iron  Tri- 
angle in  the  center  and  toward  the  Punch 


Bowl  in  the  east.  ItK^ugh  troops  for  the 
most  part  developed  defensive  lines,  pa- 
trolled, and  engaged  in  local  skirmishes, 
violent  action  developed  In  these  two  areas, 
with  the  result  that  Van  Fleet  designated 
Wyoming  In  the  Triangle  u'ea.  along  with 
Kansas  elsewhere,  as  the  main  line  of  re- 
sistance. As  the  first  year  of  conflict  drew 
to  a  close,  the  fighting  diminished,  stalemate 
appeared,  and  political  settlement  began  to 
seem  preferable  to  military  victory.  When 
the  U.S.S.R.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
proposed  on  June  23  a  cease-fire  In  Korea, 
EUSAK  was  well  above  the  38th  parallel  and 
ensconced  cm  favorable  terrain. 

LULL    AND   FLARXUP,    JUNE    24    TO    NOVEMBXK    11 
1981 

With  the  Chinese  indicating  an  interest  in 
a  truce,  President  Truman  authorised  Rldg- 
way to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  military 
command.  Meetings  began  on  July  10  at 
Kaesong  with  the  understandllng  that  hos- 
tilities were  to  continue  until  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Yet  neither  side  wished  all-out 
warfare  while  peace  talks  progressed,  and  the 
fighting  decreased  in  intensity.  The  troops 
improved  positions,  consolidated  ground,  ex- 
changed artillery  fire,  tried  to  capture  pris- 
oners, raided,  and  patrolled.  A  battalion 
each  of  Colombian.  Belgian,  and  Ethiopian 
troops  Joined  the  U  J*,  forces.  The  two  Brit- 
ish brigades  and  the  Canadian  came  to- 
gether to  form  the  British  1st  Common- 
wealth Division.  In  August  the  truce  talks 
broke  down.  Late  that  month  the  Battle 
of  Bloody  Ridge  commenced.  It  developed 
eventually  Into  the  Battle  of  Heartbreak 
Ridge,  which  did  not  end  until  October  14. 
Rldgway  persuaded  the  enemy  to  reopen 
negotiations  at  Panmunjom  on  October  10, 
but  a  misdirected  UJf.  air  attack  interrupted 
the  meetings.  Late  in  Octol>er  negotiations 
finally  resumed.  Yet  the  fighting,  though 
subdued,  continued. 

STALEMATE,    NOVEMBER     11.    1981,    TO    JT7LT    ST, 
19S3 

On  November  12,  Rldgway  ordered  Van 
Fleet  to  cease  offensive  operations.  Warfare 
devolved  Into  raids,  local  limited  attacks, 
combat  patrols,  artillery  fire.  UJT.  forces  es- 
tablished outpost  positions  to  screen  the 
main  defensive  line,  and  sharp  skirmishes 
occurred.  Two  National  Guard  infantry  di- 
visions (45th  and  40th)  arrived  during  De- 
cember 1951  and  January  1952,  and  the  1st 
Cavalry  and  24th  Infantry  Divisions  returned 
to  Japan.  Van  Fleet  retired  in  February 
1953,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  became 
EUSAK  commander.  As  the  armistice  nego- 
tiations entered  their  final  and  decisive 
phase  in  May.  the  enemy  stepped  up  the 
action.  Twice  hostile  forces  struck,  once  in 
mid-June,  again  In  mid-July,  to  erase  bulges 
in  the  front.  TTie  UJT.  forces  recoiled,  lost 
a  few  miles  of  groimd.  but  inflicted  great 
losses.  The  negotiators  reached  agreement 
on  July  19,  signed  the  armistice  on  July  27. 
and  on  that  day,  though  the  opposing  forces 
remained  in  place,  the  warfare  that  had 
ranged  up  and  down  the  Korean  peninsula 
fcv  S7  months  ceased  and  perhaps  came  to 
an  end. 

HKAOQTTAXTXaS,     UNTrZD     NATIONS     COMMAND, 

MnjTART     Armistice     Commission,     APO 
301 — BrnucT  TOtr  Mketinc  or  the  MnJ- 
TART  Armistice  Commission  Held  at  MAO 
HXAOQVASTBI  Arxa,  Korsa,  Mat  81.   1986 
The  United  Nations  Command  has  made 
frequent   formal    requests    In    the   Military 
Armistice  Commission  during  these  almost 
3  years,  most  recently  on  February  28,  1956. 
that  your  side  amend  Its  behavior  and  com- 
ply with  these  provisions  of  the  Korean  Ar- 
mistice Agreement  regulating  the  introduc- 
tloa    at   combat    materiel    and    equipment. 
Tour  Bide  has  failed  to  meet  these  demands 
and  has  given  no  Indication  of  any  Intention 
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to  do  lo.  It  miut  therefore  be  concluded 
tbAt  your  aide  Intends  to  continue  to  default 
on  Its  reporting  obllgatlona.  It  must  be  fur- 
tlier  ooQcluded  that  your  side  Intends  to  con- 
tinue Its  practice  of  explolUng  the  unneutral 
conduct  of  the  Csech  and  PolUh  members  In 
vetoing  embarraaslng  inspections,  and  that 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
will  continue  to  be  unable  to  detect  and  dls- 
cloae  the  Illegal  Introduction  by  your  tide. 
The  Oovemmenta  of  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land have  propoeed  repeatedly  during  recent 
months,  to  appropriate  Czech,  Polish,  and 
Chinese  CommunUt  authorities,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Inspection  teanu  to  the  de- 
militarized zone  where  both  sides  would  con- 
tinue to  report  to  the  Commission.  This 
reasonable  proposal  has  been  rejected  re- 
peatedly by  your  side.  Most  recently. 
In  Its  note  of  April  9,  1066.  to  the 
nations  represented  In  the  United  Nations 
Command,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
took  the  position  that  this  problem  could 
not  be  solved  \intll  the  problems  of  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  and  withdrawal  of  troops  are 
solved.  Consequently,  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  Invoke  the  remedies  available  to  the 
United  Nations'  side  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  defaults  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Your  side,  and  also  the  Czech  and 
Polish  members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Su- 
pervisory Commission,  have  failed  to  carry 
out  faithfully  important  provisions  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  Therefore,  the  United 
Nations'  side,  as  a  party  to  that  agreement, 
is  entitled  to  take  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  consequences  of  such 
unwarranted  conduct.  Accordingly,  you  are 
no  longer  privileged  to  take  advantage  of 
these  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement 
which  have  been  violated  and  frustrated  by 
your  conduct,  and  that  of  the  Czech  and 
Polish  members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Su- 
pervisory Commission. 

The  United  Nations  side  has  exhibited  the 
greatest  caution  and  forbearance  in  this 
matter.  We  have  piusued  every  other  prac- 
ticable alternative  course  to  redress  the  sit- 
uation. The  course  we  must  now  adopt  is 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  violations  and 
frustrations,  and  to  the  biirdens  and  injury 
involved,  and  is  the  least  we  must  do  to 
protect  our  legitimate  Interests  under  the 
armistice  agreement  by  lawful,  peaceful,  and 
reasonable  steps. 

Because  of  these  obstructions  and  viola- 
tions of  yo\ir  side,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Czech  and  Polish  members  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Conunlsslon  and  Neu- 
tral Nations  Inspection  Teams,  the  United 
Nations  Command  Is  hereby  notifying  your 
side,  and  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  and  its  subordinate  teams  at 
Inchon.  Pusan  and  Kunsan,  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  will  provisionally  kub- 
pend,  during  the  time  that  your  side  con- 
tinues in  default,  performance  on  its  part 
of  these  provisions  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment governing  the  operations  In  the  area 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Sui>er- 
vlsory  Commission  and  Neutral  Nations  In- 
spection Teams. 

You  are  Informed  that  this  suspension 
will  be  put  Into  effect  In  about  1  week  and 
the  United  Nations  Conunand  will  expect 
withdrawal  of  the  teams  from  the  area  to  be 
effected  at  that  time. 

The  United  Nations  Command  is  taking 
only  such  steps  as  are  Indispensable  to  pro- 
tection of  Its  rights  under  the  armistice 
agreement.  The  United  Nations  Command 
continues  to  regard  the  armistice  agree- 
ment as  In  force  and  limits  its  action  to  the 
partlcxilar  suspension  described  above. 

Finally,  since  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion teams  In  the  north  have  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  we  see  no  pur- 
pose In  their  remaining  there. 


HKADQDAaraw,  UNrrxD  Nations  Couuahu, 
Hjlstamt  AxMisncz  Commission,  APO 
301 — BxTSACT  76th  ItinrriNO  or  thb  Miu* 

TAKT   AXMISnCZ   COMMISSION   HXLB  AT   MAO 

HQ  AasA.  KOUA.  Jum  21,  1967 

UKC 

I  have  a  statement  to  make.  Almost  4 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  agreement  which  ended  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  The  signatories  of  that  docu- 
ment agreed  to  be  bound  and  governed  by  a 
mutual  application  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

With  complete  disregard  for  your  obliga- 
tions under  subparagraph  13d  of  the  arm- 
istice agreement,  your  side  has  continued 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  that  paragraph 
In  the  following  particulars: 

( 1 )  You  have  introduced  reinforcing  com- 
bat equipment  of  the  types  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  13d  In  contravention  of  the 
provisions  allowing  only  plece-for-plece  re- 
placement of  equipment  worn  out  and  de- 
stroyed after  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

(3)  You  have  also  introduced  combat 
equipment  and  weapons  of  entirely  different 
tjrpes  and  capabilities  from  any  you  had  In 
Korea  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

(3)  You  have  failed  to  report  Introduc- 
tion of  such  equipment. 

(4)  You  have  Introduced  such  equipment 
at  ports  of  entry  other  than  those  specified 
In  the  armistice  agreement. 

The  United  Nations  Command  has  again 
and  again  protested  these  violations  by  your 
side  and  has  attempted  In  vain  to  have  It 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  All  procedures  established  by 
the  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  United  Nations 
Command. 

The  United  Nations  Command  intends  to 
maintain  the  armistice  agreement.  How- 
ever, the  fiagrant,  repeated,  and  willful  viola- 
tions of  that  agreement  by  your  side  under- 
mine the  very  provisions  which  were  specifi- 
cally designed  to  assure  the  stability  of  the 
military  armistice.  A  cardinal  purpose  of 
these  provisions  was  to  Insxire  the  freezing 
of  the  military  status  quo  by  maintaining 
the  relative  military  balance  existing  on 
July  27,  1963. 

Your  side,  by  Its  repeated  violations  of 
the  armistice  agreement,  has  seriously  up- 
set the  relative  military  balance  by  modern- 
izing the  building  up  military  capability  In 
the  area  vastly  superior  to  that  which  you 
had  at  the  time  the  armistice  agreement 
was  signed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Nations  Command,  because  of  its  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  armistice  agreement,  has 
not  Increased  its  combat  equipment  and  Is 
still  equipped  with  the  same  type  of  weapons 
It  had  at  the  time  the  armistice  agreement 
was  signed. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  period  of  time  since 
the  armistice  went  Into  effect,  the  equip- 
ment and  weapons  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  have  bectxne  obsolete  and  out- 
moded, and  those  needing  replacement  can- 
not be  replaced  from  stocks  on  hand  or  cur- 
rently in  production.  This  situation  aggra- 
vates the  Imbalance  created  by  your  breach 
of  subparagraph  13d  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  The  possibility  that  this  situa- 
tion would  arise  was  not  foreseen  at  the 
time  the  armistice  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated and.  Indeed,  It  would  not  have  arisen 
had  your  side  proceeded  to  negotiate,  within 
3  months  and  In  good  faith  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement as  was  contemplated  by  the  armis- 
tice agreement. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  your  gross  vio- 
lations of  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
13d,  the  United  Nations  Command  considers 
that  It  Is  entitled  to  be  relieved  of  corre- 
sponding obligations  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  until  such  time  as  the  rela- 
tive military  balance  has  been  restored  and 


your  side,  by  Its  actions,  has  demonstrated 
Its  willingness  to  comply. 

The  stability  of  the  armistice  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  relative  military  bal- 
ance, which  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement 
to  Insure,  can  now  only  be  restored  and 
maintained  by  the  replacement  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  of  Its  old  weapons 
with  new  Items  currently  available.  The 
United  Nations  Command  Is  taking  appro- 
priate steps  to  this  end. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that: 

1.  The  only  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  action  Is  to  restore  the  relative 
balance  of  military  strength  that  the  armis- 
tice was  intended  to  preserve. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Command  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  replacement  weapons 
are  being  deployed  for  defensive  pxuposes 
only. 

3.  The  United  Nations  Command  Intends 
as  It  has  In  the  past  fully  to  observe  the 
cease-fire  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. It  intends  also  to  observe  all  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement 
save  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  entitled  to 
be  relieved  from  compliance  because  of  your 
violations  of  subparagraph  13d  and  of  those 
covered  in  its  statement  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  of  May  31,  1966. 

(The  authority  for  this  statement:  DEF 
924665  and  DEP  924736.) 


Abbsxviations 

CINCUNC:  Commander  In  Chief,  United 
Nations  Command. 

UNC:  United  Nations  Command. 

EUSA:  8th  UJ3.  Army. 

FROKA:  First  Republic  of  Korea  Army. 

AA:  Armistice  Agreement. 

AAD:  Armistice  Affairs  Dtvlalon,  Head- 
quarters UNC. 

MAC:  Military  Armistice  Commission. 

UNCMAC :  United  Nations  Command  Com- 
ponent, Military  Armistice  Commission. 

NN8C:  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
mission. 

DMZ:  Demilitarized  Zone. 

MDL:  Military  £>emarcation  Line. 

JSA:  Joint  Security  Area. 

JOT;  Joint  Observer  Team. 

JDO:  Joint  Duty  Officer. 

KPA:  Korean  People's  Army  (Communist). 

CPV:  Chinese  People's  Volxmteers  (Oom- 
munlst). 

KPA/CPV  MAC:  Korean  People's  Army/ 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  Component, 
Military  Armistice  Commission. 

Arm  nmcx  m  Korka  Maxkkd  Mokal  Detzat 
roR  THE  Wkstxrn  Woru),  Gxn.  Mark  Clark 
(Edttob's  note:  The  following  is  an  article 
written  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  retired,  who 
was  commander  In  chief  of  the  United  Na- 
tions command  and  8th  U.S.  Army  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  armistice  10  years  ago. 
The  author  Is  now  president  of  the  Citadel, 
the  Military  College  of  South  Carolina, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

With  the  permission  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.,  which  distributed 
this  article,  we  are  pleased  to  reprint  it  be- 
low for  our  readers.) 

Ten  years  ago  on  July  27,  1953,  at  Mun- 
san,  Korea,  I  signed  "Mark  W.  Clark,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command" 
to  18  armistice  agreements  negotiated  at 
Panmunjom  to  terminate  the  war  In  Korea. 

The  Communists  seemed  to  Interpret  oxir 
signing  of  the  Korean  armistice  agreements 
as  a  signal  for  them  to  drive  full-steam 
ahead,  gradually  taking  over  through  sub- 
versive action  additional  areas  of  what  we 
had  considered  the  free  world.  Looking  back 
over  the  era  of  Panmunjom,  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  this  sinister  enemy  of  ours 
that  poses  a  challenge  to  our  way  of  life 
which  makes  all  other  pcde  in  comparison. 
^By  the  time  I  reached  Korea  in  May  of 
1862  to  become  commander  in  chief.  United 
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Nations  Command.  t>otta  the  war  and  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  were  deadlocked 
completely.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  aggressive  spirit  essential  to  victory  had 
evaporated  In  Washington  and  the  capitals 
of  most  allied  countries  contributing  mili- 
tarily to  the  Korean  war. 

wo  authoritt  to  wnc 

In  this,  o\ir  first  hot  war  confrontation 
with  the  Communist  enemy,  I  was  provided 
neither  the  military  resources  nor  the  au- 
thority to  achieve  victory.  This  early  evi- 
dence that  I  would  not  be  able  to  wage  the 
total  war  necessary  for  decisive  victory  was 
the  beginning  of  the  disillusionment  that 
precipitated  my  request  for  retirement  from 
the  Army  Immediately  after  signing  the 
armistice  agreements. 

I  retired  to  become  president  of  the  Citadel 
so  that  at  this  military  college  I  could  help 
develop  the  cream  of  America's  manhood 
into  the  kind  of  courageous  leaders,  both  ci- 
vilian and  military,  that  were  so  sorely 
needed  10  years  ago,  are  needed  today,  and 
will  be  needed  even  more  desperately  in  the 
years  of  conflict  with  communism  that  we 
face  In  the  future. 

My  philosophy  which  had  been  Ingrained 
In  me  since  my  youth  was  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  when  he 
said  on  April  19,  1962,  "In  war,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory."  My  acquaintance 
with  General  MacArthur  began  when  I  was 
14  and  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  engi- 
neers. He  visited  our  house  regularly  in 
those  days  to  call  on  my  father,  Charles  C. 
Clark,  then  an  Infantry  major  at  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Fortunately,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  call 
on  the  general  In  Tokyo  while  I  was  on  an 
inspection  trip  to  the  Far  East  more  than 
a  year  before  I  was  assigned  to  duty  In  that 
area.  His  friendly  and  wise  counsel,  as  he 
briefed  me  on  Korea,  was  later  of  immense 
help  to  me  in  evaluating  the  situation  I 
found  there  In  1962. 

plan  rOB  VICTOBT 

My  conviction  was  that  we  should  have 
won  this  war,  our  first  test  of  arms  with  com- 
munism. After  I  was  appointed  comman- 
der In  chief.  Far  East,  I  submitted  a  broad 
plan  that  would.  In  my  opinion,  have 
brought  us  victory  with  minimum  losses  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  in 
manpower  that  the  Communists  enjoyed. 

My  plan  called  for  full  use  of  our  hitherto 
restricted  great  air  and  naval  power,  which 
was  technically  tremendously  more  advanced 
than  the  practically  nonexistent  air  and 
naval  forces  of  the  enemy.  We  could  have 
employed  these  forces  to  attack  his  rear 
areas,  the  sanctuary  from  which  he  supplied 
his  forces. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  victory  secvired 
by  these  means  would  have  cost  some  Ameri- 
can lives,  but  I  was  and  still  am  convinced 
that  winning  would  have  cost  far  less  in  the 
long  run  than  the  losses  we  will  have  to  sus- 
tain eventually  In  order  to  stem  the  tide  of 
communism  now  lapping  at  our  shores. 

Pursuing  a  win  policy  In  Korea  would  not. 
In  my  opinion,  have  enticed  the  Russians 
into  the  conflict  or  initiated  world  war  m. 
Korea  was  not  a  battle  area  the  Kremlin 
had  selected  for  committing  Russia's  own 
troops,  and  the  timing  was  not  yet  right  by 
the  clock  on  Red  Square. 

Once  It  was  clear  that  we  would  not  ener- 
getically seek  complete  victory,  the  advan- 
tages of  an  armlstic  were  apparent.  Even  in 
the  decelerated  combat,  which  I  called  talk- 
ing war,  when  we  were  discussing  peace  at 
Panmunjom  and  engaging  In  skirmishes  and 
minor  battles  in  a  conflict  nobody  was  en- 
deavoring to  win,  there  were  casualties. 
UjB.  casualties  alone  added  up  to  S0,000  a 
year  during  this  period. 


Sustaining  casualties  at  that  rate  was 
something  we  couldn't  endure  Indeflnitely. 
We  were  committed  to  nonmllltary  victory, 
and  at  no  point  in  my  Far  East  tenure  could 
I  have  launched  successfully  a  majw  offen- 
sive with  the  resources  available  to  me. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  reach  some  solution  at 
the  conference  table.  That  is  why  we  kept 
meeting  with  the  treacherous  Communist 
negotiators  at  Panmunjom  in  Korea. 

THREX  CHOICES 

We  had  three  choices:  Withdraw  from 
Korea,  win  the  war,  or  secure  an  armistice. 
Our  national  and  United  Nations  policy  pre- 
cluded the  flrst  two  alternatives;  so,  we 
were  forced  to  seek  cessation  of  hostilities 
through  armistice  agreements. 

When  the  free  world  turned  Its  back  on 
victory  In  Korea,  It  strengthened  our  Com- 
munist enemies  by  giving  them  Increased 
confidence  in  their  second-team  armies.  At 
the  same  time,  otir  not  winning  created  grave 
doubts  In  the  attitudes  of  doubts  in  the 
attitudes  of  weaker  and  smaller  non-Commu- 
nist nations  concerning  free  world  ability 
and  determination  to  safeguard  them  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Putting  my  pen  to  those  armistice  agree- 
ments 10  years  ago,  as  I  was  forced  to  do  In 
order  to  stop  the  killing  of  Americans  In  a 
war  we  chose  not  to  win,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  what  we  are  now  repaying  In  Cuba  and 
what  we  reaped  around  the  world  in  Com- 
munist encroachments  during  the  past  10 
years. 

I  Issued  the  following  statement  after  sign- 
ing those  documents  In  1963,  "I  cannot  flnd  It 
In  me  to  exult  In  this  hour.  Rather  it  is  a 
time  for  prayer,  that  we  may  succeed  in  our 
difficult  endeavor  to  turn  this  armistice  to 
the  advantage  of  mankind.  If  we  extract 
hope  from  this  occasion,  it  must  be  diluted 
with  recognition  that  our  salvation  requires 
unrelaxlng  vigilance  and  effort." 

The  world  outlook  for  freedom  did  not  ap- 
pear bright  to  me  then.  It  has  looked  pro- 
gressively worse  each  year  since,  and  now 
It  appears  dark  indeed. 

PROPHETIC    WORDS 

Syngman  Rhee,  then  President  of  Korea, 
said  to  me  Just  prior  to  the  armistice,  "The 
world  requires  great  leadership.  The  Krem- 
lin will  think  twice  before  It  starts  another 
war.  Do  not  be  weak.  Do  not  turn  back. 
Democracy  must  not  go  backward.  Some 
day  the  United  States  will  have  to  fight 
alone.  E>o  not  wait  for  that  day."  The 
passage  of  time  has  not  altered  the  validity 
of  Rhee's  sentiments. 

Reviewing  the  past  decade,  I  see  no  sin- 
cere relaxation  of  the  often -repeated  threat 
of  the  Communists  that  they  will  bury  us, 
but  my  hope  for  the  coming  decade  Is  that 
we  will  have  the  courage  to  treat  our  Oom- 
miulst  enemies  as  the  international  bullies 
they  really  are. 

We  must  not  be  intimidated  by  the  fact 
that  Russia  will  start  another  world  war  if 
we  fall  to  give  in  to  every  Communist  de- 
mand. Othirwlse,  we  may  always  succumb 
to  Soviet  advances  because  we  fear  that 
stopping  them  in  their  tracks  will  trigger  a 
hydrogen  holocaust. 

For  me,  the  lessons  of  Panmunjom  are 
that  peace  will  be  given  America  only  if  she 
Is  strong,  that  communism  will  continue  to 
advance  until  convinced  that  we  have  the 
courage  and  determination  to  use  our  mili- 
tary strength  for  achieving  decisive  victory 
if  war  Is  thriist  upon  us. 

My  prayer  has  changed  little  In  these  10 
years.  It  Is  still  that  a  revivified  America 
will  courageously  lead  the  free  world  to  the 
conclusive  defeat  of  communism.  If  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  this  taak,  we  can  make 
the  next  10  years  a  decade  of  decisive  deUv- 
erances  from  the  forces  of  tyranny  for  op- 
pressed peoples  tliroughout  the  world. 


MEXICAN  LABOR 


Mr.  CXDHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkoord  and  include 
an  article  and  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  I8  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow we  will  take  up  HJi.  8195,  which 
is  another  attempt  to  extend  the  life 
of  Public  Law  78,  which  was  defeated 
earlier  this  year  by  this  body. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  have 
more  to  say,  but  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
certain  interesting  and  pertinent  data 
on  the  subject: 

(From  the  Western  Fruit  Grower,  October 

1963] 
Grower  UNmr  Heads  Opt  a  Labor  Shortage 

For  90  percent  of  the  citrxis  growers  In 
California's  Fresno,  Karn,  and  Tulare  Coun- 
ties, harvest  labor  supply  has  ceased  to  be  a 
headache.  They  are  harvesting  their  crops 
without  supplementary  labor,  either  braceros 
or  "green  card"  workers. 

A  major  reason  is  the  imusually  wide  di- 
versification of  crops,  especially  In  Tulare 
County,  which  attracts  and  iH-ovLdee  work 
for  a  reasonably  large  farm  labor  force  Just 
preceding  the  late  fall  and  winter  harvest  of 
Navels — an  asset  other  citrus  growing  areas 
cannot  boast.  If  one  crop  can  be  singled  out 
as  most  advantageous  in  building  to  the  peak 
labor  force  of  8,(X)0  for  the  November-Decem- 
ber orange  harvest,  olives,  with  harvest  be- 
ginning In  September,  get  top  billing. 

But  wise  management  of  this  labor  force 
has  contributed  materially  too,  and  that  has 
been  achieved  by  growers  of  citrus,  deciduous 
fruit,  grape,  and,  olive  crops  through  a  co- 
operative labor-aWt  organization  called  the 
Tulare  County  Facers  Association. 

Putting  together,  an  c»^anlzatln  like  TCFA 
wont  mean  the  er|d  of^labor  difficulties  for 
citrus  growers  in  cnher  areas,  but  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  which  has  made  It  success- 
ful In  a  worthwhile  example  that  can  be 
fcdiowed  vrtdely  ^y  growers  of  cltnis  and 
other  crops.  \ 

TCFA's  most  Imp^iAnt  single  activity  Is 
the  matching  of  men  %lth  Jobe.  Through  Its 
office  in  Exeter  flows  a  constant  stream  of 
requests  for  workers,  and  referrals  of 
workers  and  crews.  In  this  process,  poor 
workers  are  quickly  detected,  so  the  associa- 
tion's program  has  the  general  effect  of  up- 
grading the  quality  of  farm  laborers  as  well. 

oaowKRs  CONvntCXD 

A  pilot  program  conducted  In  1961  In  Tu- 
lare County  to  give  farm  workers  the  ulti- 
mate working  time  by  careful  transfer  from 
one  task  to  another  convinced  growers  of  the 
need  for  a  permanent  organization  to  co- 
ordinate the  movement  of  workers.  By 
placing  this  responsibility  In  one  organiza- 
tion and  thereby  assuring  themselves  of  the 
workers  they  need  at  harvest  time,  growers 
are  able  to  concentrate  on  cultural  and  pro- 
duction practices  to  insure  a  better  crop. 

Walt  Fahrney,  manager  of  the  TCFA,  was 
hired  shortly  after  the  association  was  estab- 
lished in  1960,  and  is  now  gearing  for  his 
fourth  harvest  season  with  Navels.  He  rep- 
resents sm  ideal  match  between  man  and  Job, 
as  a  veteran  of  more  than  20  years  In  farm 
placement  work  in  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey. 
Each  year  he  has  made  a  trek  to  northern 
California,  and  to  Oregon  and  Washington 
when  necessary,  with  a  supply  of  handbills 
touting  the  abundance  of  farm  Jobs  in  the 
three-oounty   area   of   central   California. 
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Bach  year  he  geta  Increasing  help  from 
word-of-mouth  news  which  aupports  the 
claims  of  his  printed  material.  He  Is  some- 
thing of  a  pled  piper,  leading  a  procession 
of  laborers  to  more  profitable  work  areas  as 
late  sxunmer  harvest  seasons  end  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  and  Northwest. 

The  harvest  of  Navels  continues  in  some 
degree  most  of  the  spring,  but  the  peak 
usually  occurs  abput  December  1.  As  this 
demand  subsides,  the  deciduous  fruit  and 
grape  crops  oflTer  work  in  pruning,  then 
various  spray  applications,  cultivation, 
thinning  and  finally  harvest. 

Housing  too  is  a  factor.  The  association 
arranges  for  the  opening  and  management 
of  several  single  men's  camps  in  the  area, 
which  were  set  up  originally  to  house  bra- 
ceros.  It  also  keeps  track  of  available  family 
housing    and    helps    workers    locate    it. 

Holding  onto  the  workers  who  harvest 
Navels  in  the  winter  until  the  Valencias 
ripen  In  May  Ls  the  association's  chief  weap- 
on against  competition  from  other  areas  for 
the  same  workers.  When  the  Valencias  are 
ready  for  picking,  farm  labor  prospects  are 
good  in  a  lot  of  areas. 

Many  citrus  growers  are  olive  growers 
in  these  three  counties.  Also,  many  are 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits,  and  some, 
growers  of  field  and  row  crops  with  high 
hand  labor  requirements.  Although  citrus 
is  the  primary  interest  of  the  growers  who 
first  talked  about  organizing  the  association, 
their  early  conversations  revealed  that  al- 
most all  of  them  were  also  growers  of  other 
crops.  Today,  most  of  the  association's 
1,700  members  consider  themselves  citrus 
growers,  primarily.  But  the  membership 
also  includes  90  percent  of  the  area's  olive 
growers  and  a  high  percentage  of  the  grow- 
ers of  other  major  declduotis  crops. 

TTKIOM  RKLATIOIfS 

The  association  regards  itself  as  an  orga- 
nization to  help  get  the  crops — all  kinds — 
harvested.    This  breadth  of  interest  enables 


smoother  shifting  from  job  to  job  and  crop 
to  crop  to  provide  continuity  of  employment 
for  labor  crews. 

The  association  found  It  necessary  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  union  organizing  activi- 
ties of  the  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing 
Conunlttee  in  1061-63  because  of  their  po- 
tentially profound  effect  upon  the  labor  sup- 
ply and  relations  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers. With  AWOC  efforts  apparently  al- 
most at  a  BtandstiU  In  the  Central  Valley 
this  year,  the  association  focused  Its  at- 
tention on  labor  oriented  activities,  tried  to 
open  channels  of  communication  between  Its 
members  and  appropriate  legislators.  It 
does  not  maintain  continuing  representa- 
tion In  Sacramento. 

When  he  was  first  hired,  part  of  Fahrney's 
prescription  for  good  labor  health  was  a 
general  labor  relations  and  public  relations 
program.  "A  wedge  had  been  driven  be- 
tween workers  and  growers,"  he  recalls. 
"We  explained  to  the  worker  that  It  was  his 
job,  while  we  emphasized  the  need  for  grow- 
ers to  pay  a  decent  wage — to  meet  the  work- 
er half  way." 

"Growers  generally  were  plagued  by  a  bad 
reputation  with  news  media,  so  we  explained 
to  the  press  that  the  association's  pxirpose 
was  to  coordinate  agricultxiral  jobs  and 
workers  for  the  benefit  of  both  workers  and 
growers,"  Fahrney  says.  Significant  gains 
were  made  during  the  pilot  program  in  1961. 
which  became  the  subject  of  a  study  by  ag- 
ricultural economists  Thor  and  Allee  at  the 
University  of  California. 

In  addition  to  its  referral  service  for  work- 
ers and  its  continuing  program  of  labor  rela- 
tions and  public  relations,  the  association 
maintains  a  current  analysis  of  all  current 
labor  laws  and  regulations  which  it  circu- 
lates to  members  through  a  monthly  bulletin 
or  upon  their  request. 

FUTURE   PREDICTIONS 

Pahmey  believes  that  future  programs 
will   center  around   recruitment  of  workers 
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and  the  general  improvement  of  their  skills 
and  attitudes.  "Expanding  acreage  here  and 
the  constant  attempt  by  other  areas  of  the 
State  to  attract  our  farm  labor  force  make 
it  necessary  to  keep  building  our  supply  of 
workers,"  Pahmey  says. 

Fahrney  sees  little  hope  for  the  bracero 
program  in  any  acceptable  form,  and  points 
to  its  loss  as  support  for  his  prediction  of 
future  greater  recruitment  activities  of  the 
association.  "Workers  can't  be  moved  like 
checkers.  If  Public  Law  78  ends,  our  area 
will  be  hurt  and  hurt  bad  by  the  shortage  of 
workers  in  other  areas  of  the  State." 

Also  in  the  future  he  sees  a  lengthening 
of  the  harvest  season  for  both  navels  and 
valencias,  and  points  to  experiments  already 
conducted  with  compounds  that  will  hold 
fruit  on  the  trees  longer.  Besides  reducing 
the  sharp,  high  peak  of  labor  needs  in  a 
short  time,  holding  oranges  on  the  trees 
lengthens  and  levels  out  the  marketing, 
handling  and  storage  as  well. 

The  Tulare  County  Farmers  Association  Is 
operating  this  year  on  a  budget  of  $33,000, 
raised  by  an  assessment  the  members  have 
levied  on  themselves  of  $1  per  acre  annually 
for  all  permanent  plantings  of  eversrthing 
but  field  crops,  for  which  they  pay  60  cents 
an  acre. 

President  for  1963  is  Exeter  citrus  grower 
John  Dungan.  Except  for  Treasurer  E.  P. 
Plnkham  of  Exeter,  who  Is  a  grower  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  grapes,  all  five  members 
of  the  executive  committee  are  citrxis 
growers.  Besides  Dungan  and  Plnkham  they 
are  H.  L.  Swarts,  Portervllle,  vice  president; 
A.  C.  Pixton,  Lindsay,  secretary;  and  Jim 
Hurley,  Lindsay,  member  at  large. 

Fahrney  admits  that  the  dynamic  action 
required  to  deal  with  the  potentially  explo- 
sive labor  situation  doesn't  always  produce 
instant  harmony  among  association  mem- 
bers. "Sometimes  you'd  think  the  roof  Is 
coming  off  when  we  meet.  But  when  the 
discussion  ends  and  the  vote  is  taken,  our 
members  stick  by  It." 
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Tennessee ........ 

R12 

Ahibama .", 

612 
888 

MLsslsshipl i 

East  South  CenI 

ral 

4.60 

8.30 

.70 

.667 

609 

Arkansas 4. 

6.20 
6.20 
7.70 
6.70 

6.80 
5.80 
8.90 
7.50 

.84 

.74 

1.07 

.88 

.813 

.711 

L041 

.864 

mi 

Ix>ulsiiiuia.. 4. 

693 

Oklahoma J_ 

TM 

Texas 

$170 

$129 

(M7 

West  South  Central 

6.40 

7.10 

.86 

.837 

686 

" 

Montana 

248 
272 
240 
242 
300 
270 
288 
270 

193 
214 
173 
170 
148 
175 
215 
180 

10.20 

11.60 

9.80 

10.20 

8.80 

9.70 

10.20 

10.10 

1.24 
1.31 
1.18 
1.19 
.90 
1.01 
1.32 
L30 

1.061 
L154 
1.000 
1.020 
.818 
.947 
L118 
L069 

K24 

Idaho 

643 

Wyoming 

806 
661 

Colorado.. 

"] 

New  Mexico 

'- 

672 

Arizona 

- 

644 

Utah 

601 

Nevada .... 

660 

Mountain 

281 

184 

10.10 

L16 

1.020 

621 

Washington.. 

293 
265 
322 

220 
189 
240 

»1.32 
1.25 
1.25 

L37 
1.32 
1.33 

L340 
1.283 
L306 

663 

Oregon 

1 

-__ 

632 

California 

1 " " " 

611 

1 

1 

Pacific 

314 

233 

1.26 

1.33 

1.308 

620 

t 

United  Statw. . 

204 

ISO 

$38.25 

$47.78 

8.80 

$6.80 

7.50 

1.07 

.90 

.806 

681 

1  i 

>  Average  rates  paid  on  crop  and  livestock  reporters'  farms  or  in  their  localities  for 
armngements  specified  above.  U.S.  averages  and  State  composite  rates  include 
estimates  for  unpublished  State  rates  of  small  importance. 


*  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 


Realized  gross  farm  income,  total  produaion  expenses,  and  expenditures  for  hired  labor,  United  States  and  selected  States 

II  1962  "  '  1961 


Realized 
gross  farm 
income 
(million 
dollars) 

Total  pro- 
duction 

expenses 
(mUlion 
dollars) 

Expenditures  for  hired  labor 

State 

Realized 
gross  farm 
income 
(million 
dollars) 

Total  pro- 
duction 
expenaes 
(million 
dollars) 

Expenditures  for  hired  labor 

MiUion 
dollars ' 

As  percent  of— 

MUlion 
dollars' 

As  percent  of— 

State 

Realized 
gross 
farm 

income 
(real) 

Total 
produc- 
tion 
expenses 

Realized 
gross 
{arm 

income 

(real) 

Total 
produo- 

tfon 
expenaea 

United  States ^    

40,792.0 
611.1 
887.3 

8,492.2 
744.9 
909.0 
296.1 

2,749.4 

28,202.0 
373.2 
834.8 
2,627.7 
616.4 
610.9 
202  8 
1,922.7 

3,(108.0 
55.1 
81.1 

526.3 
83.8 
60.0 
28.1 

303.7 

7.4 

10.8 

9.5 

16.1 

7.2 

7.6 

8.5 

11.0 

10.7 
14.8 
15.2 
20.0 
8.7 
ILS 
12.4 
15.8 

United  States. 

$9,912.0 
484.4 

848.7 
3,38L7 
712.2 
8017 
366.7 
2, 67a  7 

27,109.0 
330.0 
604.4 
2,446.9 
860.2 
615.8 
19ZS 
1,799.6 

3,04&0 
62.5 
79.8 

Mft  7 
52.6 
71.9 
25.4 

301.2 

7.6 

12.9 

9.4 

16.8 

7.4 

8.0 

0.6 

L33 

U.3 

Arltona ., 

AHiona 

18.9 

Arkansas ., 

Arknn^iVt, ., 

16.8 

California. j^ 

California™ 

32.8 

Colorado 

;e 

Colorado . . 

9.4 

M  Ichlgan 

MiclUgan 

1L7 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico................ 

13.7 

Texas 

Texas 

16.2 

I  Includes  cash  wages,  perquisites,  and  social  security  taxes  paid  by  employers. 

Source:  "Farm  Income,  State  Estimates,  1949-02,"  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Economic  Research  Service,  August  1963. 


Impact  of  adverse  effect  rate 


B 

tBte 

Adverse 
effect 
rate 

Hourly  rate  most  com- 
monly paid  domestic 
workers 

State 

effect 
rate 

Hourly  rate  most  com- 
monly paid  domestic 
workers 

1062 

1961 

1962 

1961 

Arkansas ^ 

$a60 

.05 

LOO 

.SO 

.75 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

.80 

LOO 

LOO 

$0.80 

.95 

LOO 

.90 

8 

LOO 
CO 

LOO 
(•) 

LOO 

LOO 

$a80 

.78 

LOO 

.78 

m 

.80 

LOO 

.80 

LOO 

LOO 

Montana 

$L00 

LOO 

.78 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

.68 

.70 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

(») 
$L00 
.75 
LOO 

.65 

.80 

LOO 

•LU 

(») 

$a9t 

.70 

Arizona 

CallfomU 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

•  ....••.•••.............. 

Nevada 

North  Dakota. 

Oregon 

.75 
(») 
(•) 

Indiana 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Iowa 

Kan.sas , 

so 

Kentucky .. _» 

.75 

M  ichlgan 

Wisconsin . 

.85 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

m 

■  No  Mexican  natfonsls  employed  In  1961. 

'  Mexican  nationals  employed  only  In  piece  rate  aotivttles. 


*  Based  on  only  1  survey  (pes  harvest). 

Source:  ES-232  Domestic  Agricultural  Wace  Reftorts. 
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Adver$e  effect  nxtet  and  peak  employment  cf  Mexieant,  by  State,  1960-62 


October  SO 


Steto 


Ariiona    . 

Arkiaisas . 

Calirornta 

Colorado ... 

f>ontl» 

lUinota 

IndiuiA... 

Iowa 

KunsM 

Kentucky 

Michtpm 

\nnncsoU. 
Mi.><souri  .. 
Mod  tana 


Ad 
ate 


fiO 
1.00 
.flO 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1  00 

l.no 

.80 
1.00 
1.00 


LOO 


Pe«k  Meikaa  worker  employment  < 


1063 


S.4 

(J.7 
71.7 

«.4 

0 
.1 
.4 
.2 
.] 

0 
117 

o 

0 
2.1 


IWl 


1OL0 

21.2 
S&.4 

.8 
.1 
.« 
.2 
.1 
.1 
14.3 
.1 

0 

13 


1910 


T\muaiid» 
14.3 
31.3 
73.4 

1.3 

.2 
.6 
.1 

3 

11.2 

.1 

.S 

XS 


m 


Btoto 


Ad 
efltoct 
rat« 


NebrHska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU 

Onffoo 

South  DakoU 

Twnnnf  If 

Teias 4 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Wyomine . 

C.8.  total- 
Peak  employment. 
Number  admitted. 


tl.OO 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.05 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Peak  Mexican  worker  empfeyment  i 


1982 


Ttkoutandi 

l.« 

.1 

2,0 

0 

.3 

.1 

.2 

24.2 

.4 

.« 

1.3 

114.2 
105.0 


lOO 


T^oxttand* 

2.0 

.1 

8.0 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.4 

104.1 

.3 

.8 

I.fl 

208.5 
291.4 


1900 


2.3 
.1 
U.S 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.7 

iaa.7 

.4 

1.0 

1.3 

234.1 
315.8 


1  From  E8-E3  In-Sea«)n  Farm  Labor  Reports.    The  term  "peak"  refers  to  the  highest  employment  at  any  time  during  the  year 
•  Less  than  50  workers.  ' 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  CONNALLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
may  extend  his  remarks  on  the  life  of 
the  late  UJS.  Senator  Tom  Connally,  a 
former  Member  of  this  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
who  knew  him  well  and  served  with  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Texas  delegation, 
the  death  of  Tom  Connally — news  of 
which  just  reached  me — closes  a  remark- 
able and  an  important  page  in  Amer- 
ican history.  This  death  touches  me 
personally,  of  course,  as  it  does  others 
here  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  and 
loved  him  for  his  character  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  greatest  advances  of  man- 
kind in  our  generation.  But  beyond  the 
personal  bereavement  is  the  recognition 
his  death  suddenly  and  powerfully  brings 
into  light  of  the  Immense  contribution 
he  made  In  a  long  legislative  career  to 
the  agonizing  and  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  world  peace. 

This,  of  his  many  endeavors,  was  his 
greatest  contribution  to  history. 

It  la  this  which  brings  him  into  the 
galaxy  of  the  immortals. 

It  Is  for  this — the  cause  not  only  of 
immediate  world  peace,  but  of  enduring 
world  peace — that  historians  will  remem- 
ber him  and  that  untold  tens  of  millions 
of  mankind  will  be  forever  grateful. 

Here  was  an  American — a  Texan  I  am 
proud  to  say — who  had  none  of  the  Old 
World  trappings  of  overreflned  preten- 
tiousness and  diplomatic  finesse,  but 
who  was  a  distinguished  and  an  educated 
sentleman.  and  who  operated  on  a  per- 
sonal level  of  candor,  decency,  and  In- 
tegrity. It  was  in  his  time  that  the 
United  States  of  America  found  Itself 
suddenly  launched  into  the  dizzying 
heights  of  world  leadership.  Tom  Con- 
nally on  strategic  assignments  of  the 
utmost  importance  In  this  area  of  world 
politics  found  himself  a  negotiator    a 


counsellor,  and  the  spokesman,  fre- 
quently, of  a  new,  fresh,  wholly  Ameri- 
can, point  of  view  to  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  turning  more  and  more 
for  the  truth  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  this  impact 
on  the  war-drenched  civilization  of  our 
time  the  "Connally  break-through"  for 
Thomas  Terry  Connally  after  a  fashion 
which  was  typically  American  helped  to 
bring  to  realization  the  most  powerful 
resources  man  now  has  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  the  survival  of  life 
on  this  planet.  This  Is  his  epitaph  and 
few  men  In  the  last  three  decades  can 
be  said  to  equal  or  even  approach  the 
leadership,  the  vitality,  the  persistent 
and  ceaseless  enthusiasm  and  skill,  the 
genuine  diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 
Tom  Connally  brought  to  the  super- 
human task  of  peace  after  war  and  last- 
ing peace  In  a  war-ridden  world. 

The  character  in  the  man  that  made 
all  this  possible  was.  of  course,  Inborn 
and  began  in  many  generations  of  Con- 
nallys  before  his  birth.  But  I  hold  that 
his  Texas  education  was  a  factor — the 
public  schools,  the  high  school  in  Eddy. 
Tex.,  Baylor  University,  and  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Texas.  It 
is  something  to  reflect  upon  that  Tom 
Connally  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  after  his  service  in 
the  State  legislature  of  Texas  was  a  cap- 
tain in  World  War  I.  His  political  ca- 
reer afterwards  made  him  a  familiar  and 
highly  honored  figure  in  the  politics  of 
the  Democratic  Party  on  the  national 
level.  Here  again  and  again,  as  a  mem- 
ber or  as  chairman  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion in  1936  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  as  vice  chairman  in 
1948.  he  displayed  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship that  were  soon  recognized  on  the 
world  stage  when  his  country  put  him 
in  the  highest  posts  of  international 
controversy  and  conflict. 

London  and  Paris,  New  York  and  Rio. 
Ottawa  and  San  Francisco,  came  to 
know  him  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  and  outstanding  statesmen  and 
diplomats.  His  influence  was  felt  as  the 
special  congressional  adviser  to  the 
UJ3.  delegation  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  at  Mexico  City  in  1945. 

He  made  monumental  contributions  on 
the  policy  level  to  the  organization  of  the 


United  Nations  and  was  a  member  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco  also  in  1945.  Tom  Connally 
was  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  Lon- 
don. He  held  the  same  post  for  the  sec- 
ond session  at  New  York  in  1946.  When 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  at 
Paris  and  New  York  and  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  in  1946  Tom  Connally 
served  as  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  When  there  was  an  international 
conference  for  hemisphere  peace — the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
Security  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947  the 
Connally  wisdom  and  experience,  his 
strength  and  his  presence,  again  proved 
assets  not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  all  the  nations  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Pour  times  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  before 
that  six  times  to  the  House. 

It  is  my  conviction,  and  it  Is  my  solace 
for  these  meager  words,  that  much  will 
be  said  in  honor  of  Tom  Connally  in 
decades  and  centuries  to  come.  Por  me 
as  I  view  his  service  to  mankind  he 
created  on  the  stage  of  world  diplomacy 
a  new  image  of  the  United  SUtes.  This 
image  is  the  pride  and  the  honor  of  the 
American  genius  for  government  and  for 
leadership.  The  whole  world  has  lost 
one  of  its  greatest  builders  for  the  peace 
and  the  security  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  of  the  Texas  Members  who  de- 
sire to  extend  their  remarks  in  my  time 
may  do  so  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
onati).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Tbm  Connally.  I  share  the  senti- 
ments which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PATMAif]  has  expressed  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  recounted  some  of 
the  achievements  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. 
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Senator  Connally  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  our  State  through  a  long 
period  of  years.  He  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation.  He  reflected 
credit  upon  our  country  and  upon  our 
State.  He  was  a  statesman  in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  word.  His  prowess  in  the 
Senate  was  the  admiration  of  all  Texas. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  he  was  obviously 
the  master  of  the  situation.  He  was  our 
friend  throughout  his  service  here  and 
the  people  of  Texas  held  him  in  great 
affection.  He  was  always  held  in  great 
affection  by  the  Texas  delegation  in 
Congress.  He  always  cooperated  with 
Members  of  the  Texas  delegation  in  be- 
half of  our  Statd. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  to  his  wife,  who  sur- 
vives him  and  to  his  son,  Judge  Ben 
Connally  we  have  extended  our  deepest 
sympathies.  Our  hves  have  been  en- 
riched through  our  friendship  with  the 
late  Senator  and  his  family.  I  would  say 
that  Tom  Connally  has  left  to  those  who 
survive  him  a  heritage  of  which  they 
can  be  proud.  He  has  left  a  heritage  to 
the  people  of  Texas  and  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  of  which  they  can  be 
proud.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
friends  in  this  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  time,  Tom  Terry  Con- 
nally. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  passing  of 
our  late  friend.  Tom  Connally,  has  taken 
from  our  midst  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans and  one  of  the  outstanding  leg- 
islators of  our  Nation's  history.  For  36 
years  he  served  in  this  body  and  In  the 
other  body  with  great  distinction,  serv- 
ing during  a  most  trying  period  of  our 
Nation's  history.  For  11  years  he  oc- 
cupied the  very  responsible  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and.  as  I  said,  at  a 
most  trying  period  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

Tom  Connally  not  only  served  during 
a  historic  period,  but  he  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  making  of  history.  His  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  the  future  and  see  the 
course  of  history  was  amazing.  We  all 
grieve  at  his  passing  and  we  extend  to 
Mrs.  Connally  and  to  his  son,  Judge 
Connally.  our  deep  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  possibly  the  last  of  the  "sil- 
ver-tongued" orators  of  Texas  has  passed 
to  his  great  reward.  Our  country  and 
the  whole  world  has  lost  a  great  states- 
man. Texas,  and  particularly  the  11th 
District  of  Texas,  has  lost  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  I  have  personally 
lost  a  beloved  friend. 

Thomas  Terry  Connally  was  born  near 
Hewitt,  a  short  distance  west  of  Waco, 
in  McLennan  Coimty.  Tex.,  on  August  19, 
1877.    He  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm 


near  Eddy.  Tex.  He  graduated  from 
Baylor  University  In  1896  and  from  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1898.  He  served  as  a  sergeant 
major  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  and  as  captain  and  adjutant  In 
World  War  I.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to 
the  Texas  Legislature.  In  1906  he  be- 
came prosecuting  attorney  of  Falls 
County.  In  1916  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  11th  District  of  Texas  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  served 
In  that  capacity  12  years.  In  1928  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
served  until  his  retirement  In  1952. 

Few  men  ever  equalled  Senator  Con- 
nally as  a  speaker  or  debater.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  organize  the  United  Na- 
tions at  San  Francisco,  and  as  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Senator 
Connally  was  known  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world.  He  contributed  materially 
to  the  building  of  an  organization  for  the 
collective  maintenance  of  peace.  Al- 
though he  became  a  world  figure  In  the 
finest  sense,  he  never  ceased  to  be  con- 
cerned with  and  speak  for  the  people  of 
his  own  State  and  district. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  son,  the  Honorable 
Ben  Connally,  judge  of  the  Federal  court 
at  Houston,  and  by  his  widow,  the  for- 
mer Mrs.  Morris  Sheppard,  and  by  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Sparks  McKay.  To  them  I 
would  extend  my  ssmipathy.  We  will  not 
soon  see  Tom  Connally's  equal. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  have 
lost  a  friend  in  the  passing  of  that  great 
statesman.  Tom  Coiuially.  Although  I 
was  not  privileged  to  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  as  long  as  some  of  my 
colleagues,  my  first  contact  with  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  was  when  I,  as  a 
representative  of  the  county  government 
In  Harris  County.  Tex.,  made  my  first 
initial  trip  to  Washington  seeking  advice 
and  assistance  with  some  of  the  coimty 
problems.  There  a  great  man,  with  the 
burdens  of  resr>onsibllity  as  chairman 
of  the  highly  busy  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  took  time  out 
and  talked  to  me  about  my  problems  and 
offered  his  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
people  of  my  county.  I  soon  saw  that  he 
truly  epitomized  the  statement  that  great 
men  have  time  for  small  things  when 
they  consider  that  they  are  Important  to 
the  person  seeking  their  aid. 

Senator  Connally  was  a  man  who  was 
tenacious  and  faithful  to  his  beliefs.  He 
was  interested  in  the  security  of  his 
country  and  was  jealous  of  this  country's 
national  image  as  well  as  its  national  in- 
dependence. Many  bills  and  amend- 
ments bear  his  name  of  which  we.  not 
only  as  citizens  of  Texas,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans may  be  proud. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  his  very  dis- 
tinguished son,  Judge  Ben  Connally.  as 
my  close  friend  and  constituent.  He  is 
making  an  illustrious  career  as  Judge,  of 
which  his  father  may  well  have  been  very 
proud. 


The  honorable  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Tom  Connally  has  left  his  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time  and  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  footprints  will  not  soon 
be  erased. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Connally  and 
the  other  members  of  the  late  Senator's 
family  my  sincerest  condolences  and 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion and  his  colleagues  in  this  expression 
of  deep  regret  over  the  death  of  one  of 
the  great  men  of  this  century.  I  had  the 
honor  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Senator  Tom  Connally  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress.  He  was  a  friend  of  my 
then  senior  Senator,  Elmer  Thomas. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  now  and  then 
since  his  retirement  of  talking  and  visit- 
ing with  Senator  Connally.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  him  debate  In  the  Senate  where 
he  had  a  very  individualistic,  a  very 
unique  form  of  wit  which  stood  out  and 
made  him  one  of  the  finest  debaters  in 
the  other  body.  He  was  keen  and  in- 
tellectual, articulate  and  courageous. 

I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  his  son, 
Judge  Connally,  when  I  was  a  young 
man  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
he  was  a  young  man  in  school  In  Texas. 
I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  again 
during  World  War  n.  To  him  and  to 
Mrs.  Connally  I  extend  my  personal  sym- 
pathy. This  country  has  Indeed  lost  one 
of  its  great  public  figures. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  passing  of  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally takes  out  of  the  world  one  of  Its 
most  colorful  and  ablest  public  servants. 
It  has  been  remarked  frequently  in  the 
last  day  or  so  that  he  was  a  Senator's 
Senator.  He  looked  the  part  and  If  one 
who  had  never  met  him  had  seen  him 
in  a  casual  crowd  of  men.  Senator  Tom 
is  the  one  the  observer  would  have 
picked  as  a  true  Senator  type. 

I  came  to  know  him  first  when  I  served 
with  him  in  the  73d  Congress.  He  was 
then  Just  coming  Into  his  prime  and  I 
used  to  marvel  at  his  tremendous  force 
and  effect  in  the  Senate.  He  always 
seemed  to  dominate  the  Chamber  when 
he  was  present.  In  later  days,  I  used  to 
see  him  from  time  to  time  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  in  his  native  and  beloved 
Texas.  An  orator  of  the  old  school,  I 
believe,  to  this  day,  he  could  project  his 
voice  over  a  greater  audience  without 
an  amplifier  than  I  can  with  the  loud 
speaker  system  of  the  present  day.  He 
had  a  remarkable  sense  of  humor  and 
invariably  delighted  his  audiences  with 
his  keen  witticisms  and  pithy  expres- 
sions. However,  even  an  after  dinner 
speech  from  Senator  Tom,  while  It  might 
contain  much  of  humor  and  the  lighter 
vein,  invariably  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
listeners  home  profound  message  of  wis- 
dom. 

I  can  picture  the  Senator  today  sitting 
among  old  friends  of  his,  Sam  Raybum, 
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Alben  Barkley,  Senator  Vandenberg,  and 
eountlesB  old  cronies  of  both  parties.  He 
1b  jTTobably  spbtnlmr  some  tales  of  the 
food  old  days  when  together  they 
pounded  out  the  foundation  of  the 
structure  in  which  we  younger  men  shall 
live.  Those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
will  always  miss  him  but  we  shall  re- 
member his  words  and  deeds,  and  they 
shall  guide  us  as  we  attempt  to  follow  the 
road  which  he  helped  to  lay  out. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  devoted  Lu- 
cille and  to  his  son.  Judge  Ben  Con- 
nally.  With  them,  we  share  the  feeling 
that  it  was  great  to  have  known  him 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
history  of  nations  and  of  men,  each  State 
may  point  with  great  pride  to  a  select 
few  native  sons  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  records  of  exceptional  leader- 
ship. 

I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  In 
pausing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  such  a  native  son  of  Texas.  Senator 
Tom  Connally.  who  devoted  more  than 
half  a  century  of  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice. Senator  Connally  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  from  1917  until  1929.  and 
served  in  the  Senate  from  March  1929 
through  January  3.  1953.  He  received 
Innimierable  honors  during  the  m>an  of 
his  service  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

A  colorful  and  competent  gentleman. 
Senator  Tom  Connally  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  contemporaries  and  in  deep 
respect  by  his  SUte  and  the  Nation  he 
so  ably  served. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
when  I  came  to  Congress  in  January 
1939,  it  was  rather  apparent  that  Hitler 
and  other  dictators  were  going  to  give 
freedom-loving  people  a  bad  time.  The 
late  Senator  Tom  Connally  was  a  well- 
known  and  experienced  Member  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  Already  he  had 
done  much  effective  work  as  a  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative for  our  State  of  Texas,  the 
Nation,  and  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world.  It  was  fortunate  indeed 
that  he  supplied  the  type  of  congressional 
leadership  needed  so  desperately  by  the 
forces  of  and  for  freedom.  He  had  a 
great  part  in  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
aid  our  allies  before  our  country  eiitered 
World  War  n  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
he  had  an  even  greater  part  in  aiding 
legislatively  the  allied  cause  as  we  under- 
took to  arm  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
He  was  a  true  and  genuine  leader  on 
many  fronts.  Because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  his  awso-eness  of  the  state  of  danger 
In  the  world.  Senator  Coimally  knew  well 
that  It  was  Imperative  that  our  country 
undertake  to  work  within  the  United 
Nations.  He  effectively  helped  to  brina 
this  about. 

Senator  Connally  has  left  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  public  service  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  great  career  are  destined  to 
endure. 

Senator  Connally  was  my  personal 
friend.  He  helped  me  much  and  helped 
the  area  in  Texas  I  represent  much.  To 
his  wife  acLd  his  son,  Ben.  and  his  other 
relatives,  some  of  whom  live  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent, I  express  my  sincere  sympathy  in 
the  passing  of  Senator  Connally.    We, 


his  personal  friends,  shall  miss  Senator 
Tom.  The  people  of  oxir  State  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  shall  miss  him. 
The  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world 
have  lost  a  true  friend  and  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  behalf  of  causes  worthy  to 
endure. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Tom  Connally  Is  not  only  a  great  loss 
to  his  home  State  of  Texas,  it  is  a  loss  to 
the  entire  free  world.  For  our  beloved 
former  Senator  from  Texas  was  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Tom  Connally  served  his  Nation  well. 
In  doing  so,  he  served  Texas  equally  well. 
His  influential  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  the  trying  days  of  World  War  n 
was  a  wonderful  stroke  of  fate.  His 
service  in  that  capacity,  which  he  began 
in  July  of  1941,  speaks  more  effectively 
than  words  ever  can  of  his  contribution 
to  the  United  States.  Tom  Connally 
sponsored  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  first  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly meeting  back  in  1946. 

Tom  Connally  decided  in  1952  not  to 
seek  reelection  because  of  his  health. 
Thus  ended  a  24-year  Senate  career. 
Previously  he  had  served  in  the  House  for 
12  years.  This  great  Texan  and  out- 
standing American  had  dedicated  his 
life  to  service  of  his  country.  His  36 
years  of  leadership  and  guidance  was  the 
greatest  gift  he  could  have  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  miss  Tcon  Conoally. 
However,  we  can  give  thanks  that  he  has 
gone  on  to  a  higher  reward  than  we  could 
ever  give  him. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Tom  Connally  comes  as  a  blow  to  all 
of  us.  He  served  with  great  distinction 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  devoted  a 
full  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
Few  men  in  our  time  have  done  so  much 
for  so  many.  He  will  be  remembered, 
for  example,  for  the  Connally -Smith 
Act,  enacted  during  World  War  n  to 
curb  strikes  in  defense  Industries.  In 
that  instance  he  displayed  courage  and 
statesmanship.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  he  was  instrumental  in  prc«not- 
ing  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and 
joined  in  the  negotiation  of  many  im- 
portant agreements  of  which  this  coun- 
try became  signatories. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  service, 
for  which  this  Nation  will  be  forever 
indebted  to  him,  was  the  so-called  Con- 
nally reservation  in  1945  in  connection 
with  our  acceptance  of  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  There  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  World  Court  has  Juris- 
diction over  a  matter,  it  shall  be  resolved 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  and 
that  jurisdiction  of  that  Court  "shall  not 
apply  to  disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Senator  Connally  was  loved  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
his  contribution  to  the  public  interest 
was  nationwide.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In 
this  expression  of  sincere  appreciation 


for  the  public  service  that  was  rendered 
by  Senator  Connally  and  in  an  expres- 
sion of  condolence  to  the  widow  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  aONZALKZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
who  was  a  patriotic  American,  a  stanch 
and  true  son  of  Texas,  and  a  famous 
Senator  of  the  United  States  has  been 
lost  to  us.  Tom  Connally  will  never  be 
forgotten.  His  humanity,  his  wisdom, 
his  flair  for  achieving  personal  and  ora- 
torical color,  his  deep  love  for  his  State 
and  his  country  will  never  leave  our 
recollection.  His  legislative  triumphs 
are  part  of  the  enduring  structure  of 
this  Government. 

He  once  said  that  there  were  two  legis- 
lative roles  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly proud.  One  was  as  a  defender  of 
the  Supreme  Court  against  the  attempt 
to  enlarge  it  In  1937.  The  other  was  in 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
was  his  especial  concern  that  the  United 
States  not  repeat  the  withdrawal  from 
world  affairs  which  it  made  after  the 
First  World  War.  This  motive  led  to  his 
long  and  effective  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
UJ^.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  he  was  the 
moving  force  In  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  Senate  to  the  treaty  which  made 
the  United  States  a  U.N.  member.  Yet 
Tom  Connally  was  never  anything  less 
than  realistic  about  American  participa- 
tion in  international  bodies. 

The  New  York  Times  has  said  of  him 
that: 

On  the  noor  of  the  Senate  and  In  Its  com- 
mittee sessiona,  Senator  ConnaJly  soon 
achieved  national  prominence  aa  a  colorful 
personality,  a  powerful  speaker,  and  a  razor- 
tongued  debater. 

In  reviewing  his  distin^iiished  legis- 
lative career  we  must  not  forget  that 
he  served  12  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  began  his  life- 
long commitment  to  the  study  and  di- 
rection of  the  relationships  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  dedication  to  coun- 
try which  he  showed  in  his  entire  36 
years  on  Capitol  Hill,  his  patriotism  was 
also  demonstrated  by  his  service  in  both 
the  Spanish -American  War  and  the  First 
World  War.  He  left  his  seat  in  the 
House  to  serve  in  World  War  I,  and 
when  the  House  voted  to  pay  him  and 
other  veterans  their  congressional  sal- 
aries during  their  service  Tom  Connally 
had  his  name  eliminated  from  the  ap- 
propriation. Similarly,  he  never  ap- 
plied for  his  World  War  I  bonus. 

Although  he  was  a  lion  in  debate.  In 
private  conversation  he  was  a  model  of 
gentle  charm,  old-fashioned  courtesy, 
and  paternal  benevolence.  He  was  be- 
loved by  those  who  worked  for  him.  He 
was  also  beloved  by  those  who  voted  for 
him,  and  they  were  many  indeed. 

Texans  are  proud  of  their  past  and 
of  their  great  men.  They  revere  those 
who  led  them  as  a  republic  and  fought 
for  their  State,  Austin.  Houston.  Bowie 
and  the  rest.  To  those  heroic  names  of 
the  past  must  now  be  added  that  of 
Tom  Connally.  His  State  and  his  coun- 
try mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  to  revise  and 
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extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  lamenting  the  passing  of 
our  great  and  distinguished  Senator  Tom 
Connally.  Senator  Connally  was  one  of 
the  giants  that  Texas  has  produced.  He 
was  a  giant  not  only  in  Texas  but  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  Nation.  His 
long  service  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
enabled  him  to  leave  a  record  of  accom- 
plishments that  will  endure  for  years 
and  years  to  come.  He  was  an  author- 
ity on  foreign  affairs,  his  Judgment  in 
that  field  always  commanded  the  highest 
respect,  and  it  was  sought  not  only  by 
his  colleagues  but  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  I  want  to  extend  to 
Mrs.  Conxmlly  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  my  deep  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding in  their  great  loss.  All  of 
Texas  Joins  them  in  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  former  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally also  passea  an  era.  He  really  had 
no  contemporary.  At  the  same  time  he 
exemplified  the  role  of  elder  statesman, 
both  in  looks,  manner,  and  seasoned 
statesmanship,  he  was  also  a  man  of 
vision  and  perspective.  He  looked  into 
the  modem  future  with  the  eyes  and 
spirit  of  a  young  man  and  was  usually 
far  ahead  of  those  considered  to  be  his 
contemporaries  and  legislative  asso- 
ciates. At  the  same  time,  his  Judgment 
was  tempered  by  his  long  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  world,  our  Nation,  and  the 
people  of  our  great  State  of  Texas. 

For  as  many  years  as  many  of  us  can 
remember  our  interest  in  matters  politic, 
the  name  of  Senator  Connally  was  first 
on  the  list  in  issues  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  He  was  a  household  and 
street-comer  image  in  many  places 
other  than  the  State  of  Texas,  but  es- 
pecially in  our  State. 

Many  of  us  have  lost  a  friend,  but  the 
world  and  the  Nation  lost  an  illustrious 
leader  when  he  retired  from  the  UJ3. 
Senate. 

It  was  common  to  hear,  after  Senator 
Connally  was  off  the  active  scene  in 
Washington,  that  if  he  had  been  in  the 
position  which  he  held  so  long,  certain 
matters  of  Government  would  have  been 
different.  This  is  said  in  ail  deference  to 
those  who  have  since  attempted  to  fill 
his  role. 

Many  of  you  exp>erlence.  as  I  do  when 
meeting  certain  issues  of  the  day,  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Senator  Con- 
nally. who  had  such  a  great  part  in  for- 
mulating laws  now  on  the  books,  and 
particularly  as  many  of  them  apply  to 
foreign  policy.  Most  notably  at  the 
present  time  is  the  so-called  Connally 
amendment,  or  Connally  reservation,  in 
the  World  Court.  He  guarded  the  sov- 
ereignty of  our  Nation  In  authorizing  this 
particular  legislation,  and  I  use  it  as  a 
specific  example  of  his  services,  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

I  join  my  other  colleagues  in  express- 
ing sentiments  to  his  memory  and  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Connally. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  former  Senator  Tom  Connally 
brings  personal  sorrow  to  those  of  us 
who  were  Inspired  In  our  own  lives  by 
his  long  career  of  public  service. 

Senator  Connally  had  retired  from  the 
Senate  2  years  before  I  entered  Con- 
gress.   But  be  was  a  famous  Texan  and 


I,  as  a  Texan  who  had  chosen  to  enter 
politics,  was  early  aware  of  his  many 
contributions  to  his  State  and  his 
Nation. 

Tom  Connally  was  a  man  versed  in 
statesmanship,  a  public  official  who 
rendered  vast  service  to  his  Nation  in 
peace  and  war,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  in  the  best  and  highest  sense 
of  that  term.  This  earth  is  the  poorer 
for  his  having  gone  from  among  us,  and 
richer  for  his  having  lived  and  served. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  service  of  the  late  Hon.  Tom 
Connally. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Li- 
BONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAN  PAUL  H.  NTTZE  POSSIBLY  DIS- 
CHARGE THE  DUTIES  OP  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WACCONifERl, 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  ordinarily  ask  that  my  periodical 
newsletters  be  printed  in  the  Cohgres- 
siONAL  Recokd,  but  In  the  past  few  days 
I  have  come  across  information  which  I 
sincerely  believe  to  be  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity and  defense  of  this  Nation  and  I  feel 
bound  by  the  oath  of  office  which  I  took 
when  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body, 
to  bring  this  Information  to  my  col- 
leagues here  and  the  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

The  matter  concerns  the  fitness  and 
capabUity  of  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  a  position  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President. 

I  do  not,  at  this  point,  take  the  posi- 
tion that  he  is  not  fit  and  capable,  but  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the  material 
I  have  unearthed  and  with  It,  I  pose  the 
question. 

This  information  is  contained  in  the 
newsletter  I  am  sending  out  tomorrow 
and  I  take  this  means  of  providing  an 
advance  copy  to  all  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

(Newsletter.  October  1963,  Washington,  D.C.. 

Issue  No.  0] 

Can  Patji.  H.  Nitze  Possibly  Dischaxcx  thx 

Dunxs  or  Secrxtart  or  thz  Navt? 

Under  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
cloud  of  doubt.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred 
Korth  has  now  resigned.  Rumors  In  Wash- 
ington are  many  as  to  why  he  suddenly  gave 
up  his  post.  Most  center  around  his  cotuiec- 
tlons  with  a  Texas  bank  Involved  in  the 
TFX  controversy  and  the  writing  of  Indis- 
creet letters  on  official  stationery.  I  am  not. 
in  this  newsletter  concerned  with  north's 
resignation.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  man  President  Kennedy 
has  nominated  to  take  his  place,  Paul  Henry 
NltM. 

I  was  aware  that  the  Senate  once  befon 
had  blocked  the  appointment  of  this  maa 
to  a  high  post  In  the  Navy  and  so  Z  rt- 
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searched  his  record.  The  poet  he  was  slated 
to  have  imder  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion (but  which  was  blocked  "in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  majority")  was  the  exact  same 
position  he  was  appointed  to  on  December 
34,  1960,  by  President-elect  Kennedy:  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs.  This  time,  the  nomination 
met  with  no  opposition.  In  digging  into  this 
man's  past  to  learn  his  attitudes,  his  phi- 
losophy and  the  probable  character  of  his 
work  If  the  Senate  now  eonflrms  htm  as  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  have  anu  across 
a  most  astounding  document.  Its  title 
ia.  "Christian  Responsibility  on  a  Changing 
Planet"  and  was  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
U.S.A.  It  Is  a  report  of  the  Council's  "Fifth 
World  Order  Study  Conference"  held  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio  on  Novemlaer  18-31,  1958. 
The  CouncU  took  extreme  steps  to  make 
plain  in  the  report  that  the  views  expressed 
at  this  "conference"  might  not  necessarily 
reflect  those  of  the  Council.  And  well  they 
shoiild  have  disclaimed  any  association  with 
these  "views,"  for  they  are  a  running  theme 
of  appeasement,  coexistence,  and  surrender, 
the  like  of  which  probably  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  docimient  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

One  of  the  six  study  commissions  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  conference  had 
as  its  chairman.  Paul  H.  Nltze,  the  same  man 
now  nominated  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  following  excerpts  are  quoted  word  for 
wOTd  from  that  report.  These  extracts  are 
neither  summaries  nor  impressions.  These, 
we  must  presume,  are  the  views  of  Paul  H. 
Nltze.  since,  as  chairman,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  report.  The  title  of  Mr.  Nltae's  re- 
port is  "the  Power  Struggle  and  Security  in 
a  Nuclear -Space  Age." 

Writing  of  how  the  Unltwl  SUtes  shoxUd 
launch  Its  counterattack  following  a  nuclear 
attack  on  us.  the  Nltae  report  says:  "Since 
we  as  Christians  could  not  o\irselves  press 
the  buttons  tor  such  destruction,  we  must 
now  declare  our  conviction  that  we  cannot 
support  the  concept  of  nuclear  retaliation 
or  preventive  war."  (In  view  of  this,  could 
Mr.  Nltze  be  trusted  to  push  the  Navy  button 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  even  when  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief?) 

Mr.  Nltse's  report  advocates  that  we  shoukl 
not  have  in  our  possession  nuclear  weapons 
capable  of  a  quick  response  to  an  attadE 
upon  us  and  that  there  should  be  time  after 
any  such  attack  "for  political  consideration, 
for  negotiation,  for  the  exercise  of  third - 
party  Judgment,  and  for  the  force  of  moral 
opinion  of  mankind  to  be  brought  to  bear 
before  a  decision  would  have  to  be  made  as 
to  the  appropriate  reactkm  in  such  a  crisis." 
(What  nation  or  group  of  nations  would 
be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Nltae?  Is  the  question 
of  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  and  a  peo- 
ple to  hang  on  the  thin  thread  of  a  third 
party's  opinion?  Does  he  advocate  scrapping 
the  Navy's  submarine-launched  Polaris 
missile?) 

On  the  subject  of  our  refusal  to  recognize 
Red  China  or  seat  her  in  the  UJf.,  Mr.  Nitze's 
report  states:  "To  continue  to  treat  this 
great  power  as  an  outcast  can  serve  only  to 
deepen  existing  tensions  and  to  further  de- 
velopments in  China  which  we  miist  deplore. 
Moreover,  continuation  of  such  a  policy  by 
the  United  SUtss  Is  indefensible."  In  the 
same  vein,  It  continues:  "At  the  same  time, 
our  poUcy  should  move  in  the  direction  of  an 
acceptable  solution  of  the  problems  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  Government  by  the  United  States." 
(This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  long  estab- 
lished UJ3.  policy  at  "No  seat  in  Um  UJV. 
for  Red  China."  How  does  Mr.  Nltas  recon- 
cile this  opposing  view  *  *  *  or  can  he  ree- 
oncUe  it?) 
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On  the  subject  ot  Berlin,  the  Nltze  report 
urge*  MM  to  teck  out  of  our  pledge  to  the 
Kuropeana  and  to  the  Germans  of  that  be- 
leaguered city  In  these  words:  "We  see  no 
means  of  materially  reducing  tensions  In  this 
part  ot  the  world  while  remaining  faithful 
to  o\ir  obligations  to  the  people  of  West 
Germany  and  of  Berlin  particularly,  other 
than  In  unification."  (A  man's  word  and  a 
nation's  pledge  are  their  bond.  In  how  low 
a  regard  does  Mr.  Nltze  hold  this  pledge  of 
honor  of  the  United  States?) 

Addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  our 
military  preparedness,  Mr.  Nltze's  report 
states  that  "We  are  agreed  that.  If  military 
force  is  to  be  used  It  should  be  sanctioned 
by  and  under  the  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." (This,  too.  Is  In  contrast  to  our 
stated  national  policy.  Does  be  advocate  giv- 
ing to  the  UJf.  control  and  command  of  the 
Navy  of  which  he  would  be  Secretary?) 

In  other  parts  of  the  Nltze  report.  It  is  ad- 
vocated that  Chiang  Kai-shek  should  aban- 
don Quemoy  and  the  Matsu,  nuclear  testing 
should  be  stopped  unilaterally,  if  necessary, 
regardless  of  what  Russia  does,  that  the 
draft  should  be  discontinued  and  that  spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  economic 
assistance  to  India  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
their  military  policy  does  not  agree  with 
ours,  a  difference  we  should  "welcome." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Paul 
Nltze  has  been  nominated  by  the  President 
for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  because 
of  these  views,  not  in  spite  of  them.  His 
confirmation  would  be  a  giant  step  down  the 
road  in  the  appeasement,  no-win  and  sur- 
render policy  now  eating  away  at  the  secu- 
rity and  the  defenses  of  this  Nation. 

This  man  has  stated  that  he  believes  we 
should  not  try  to  build  our  military 
might  •  •  •  that,  if  there  has  to  be  a  mili- 
tary force,  it  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Nations  •  *  •  this  man  main- 
tains we  should  not  have  a  quick  nuclear 
strike-back  power  •  •  •  that,  once  struck 
by  the  enemy,  we  should  negotiate,  consider 
and  sound  out  world  opinion  before  deciding 
how  to  react  •  •  •  this  man  has  stated  that 
he  cannot  push  the  button  to  retaliate. 
Such  a  num  whose  stated  beliefs  are  so  con- 
trary to  our  national  welfare  is  not  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  which  include  responsibility  for 
the  policy,  administration,  and  control  of  all 
matters  within  the  Navy  and  the  welfare  and 
morale  of  all  its  men. 

Since  the  House  does  not  have  a  voice  in 
approving  or  disapproving  the  Nltze  ap- 
pointment, I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this 
Newsletter  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  making  my  views  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  am  writing  to  each  Senator  asking 
that  Nltze  be  examined  on  the  views  con- 
tained in  this  docunMnt.  If  It  cannot  be 
established  beyond  any  possible  doubt  that 
his  views  have  taken  a  180°  turn,  I  am 
urging  that  he  not  be  confirmed  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  be  discharged  from  the  sensitive 
position  he  now  holds. 

Jos  D.  Waoconneb.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District,  Louisiana. 


The    Poweb    Strugglk    and    SECURmr    in    a 

NUCLEAJt-SPACX  AGI 

KZPORT  or  section  n  ^ 
Chairman:  Paul  H.  Nltze;  cochalrman:  Ken- 
neth W.  Thompson;   rapporteurs:    Harold 
E.  Staasen,  Raymond  E.  Wilson,  George  W. 
Rath  Jens,  Jr. 

(This  report  was  "received  by  the  confer- 
ence and  referred  to  the  churches  for  study 
and  appropriate  action"  by  vote  of  the  con- 
ference.) 


» For  official  actions  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  related  to  the  topics  dealt 
with  In  this  section  report,  see  app.  A,  sec. 
n  and  app.  B. 


I.   THKEATS  TO  SKCXJalTT 

We  remind  ourselves,  in  considering  this 
subject  that  we  are  thinking  and  speaking, 
not  only  as  citizens  but  more  particularly 
as  Christians.  Ovirs  must  be  a  sustained  ef- 
fort to  relate  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Chriat  to  the  complex  problenA  of^our 
time.  Two  temptations  must  be  resisted:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  temptation  to  be  so  Im- 
pressed with  complexities  and  difficulties 
that  we  fall  to  say  clear  words  on  issues  that 
require  moral  Judgment;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  equally  strong  temptation  to  over- 
leap concrete  problems  in  the  enunciation  of 
general  principles. 

Christians  have  a  loyalty  which  transcends 
the  Nation.  The  security  they  seek  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
Their  obligation  is  to  God-given  life.  All  of 
It.  But  this,  again,  does  not  mean  that 
Christians  should  be  Indifferent  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Nation.  For  the  survival  of  a 
nation  may  be  Important  to  the  defense  of 
human  personality,  as  the  Christian  faith 
understands  it. 

In  the  contemporary  world  situation,  the 
question  for  Christians  In  the  United  States 
is  not  simply  whether  the  Nation  Is  right- 
eous but  also  whether  our  national  existence 
is  valuable,  both  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  life  of  mankind.  Some  aspects 
of  life  in  the  United  States  could,  without 
loss,  perish.  Just  as  some  characteristics  of 
life  in  nations  opposing  us  are  worthy  of 
survival.  Nor  should  Americans  claim  that 
this  Nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  better  for 
human  life  than  any  other  nation.  We  can, 
however,  say  that  the  present  and  potential 
character  of  our  country  makes  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  be  of  continued 
service  to  human  welfare.  Not  to  try  to  pre- 
serve the  security  of  our  Nation  could  be 
moral  dereliction  to  mankind.  Although  the 
Christian's  national  loyalty  is  always  quail- 
fled.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  part  of  his 
loyalty  to  mankind.  This  does  not  exclude 
recognition  of  the  possibility  that  mankind 
may  be  served  and  enriched  by  a  wide  variety 
of  social  forms  and  cultures. 

It  is  Implicit  in  what  we  have  said  that 
security  should  not  be  thought  of  primarily 
In  national  terms.  The  Christian  obligation 
to  mankind  and  the  technical  developments 
of  our  time  now  combine  to  make  a  purely 
national  concept  of  security  wrong  from 
every  point  of  view.  Freedom,  Justice,  social 
welfare  and  security  are  Indivisible.  And  the 
nationalistic  approach  to  these  goods  la  both 
morally  and  practically  obsolete. 

What  today  threatens  our  security?  The 
manifold  aspects  of  the  revolution  of  our 
time  constitute  both  a  profound  challenge 
and  a  threat  to  the  basic  security  of  the 
United  States  and  others  of  the  older  na- 
tions. The  continuing  security  problems 
comes  from  the  age-old  problem  of  nations 
struggling  for  strategic  advantage  and  com- 
peting In  national  armaments,  in  a  situation 
lacking  order  and  often  approaching  an- 
archy. The  growth  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
military  power  controlled  by  and  coupled 
with  the  Communist  movement  and  ideol- 
ogy constitute  the  present  focus  of  this 
struggle. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  view  of  man  and 
society,  coupled  with  a  national  and  personal 
urge  to  worldwide  power,  make  the  con- 
temporary struggle  profoundly  serious.  The 
Communist  powers  are  resolved  to  win  the 
worldwide  struggle.  They  expect  to  win. 
They  will  acquiesce  In  a  genuine  "coexist- 
ence" only  when  their  own  continued  ex- 
istence clearly  demands  It,  or  when,  with  the 
passing  of  time,  some  of  their  basic  convic- 
tions have  been  eroded. 

That  the  intransigence  and  aggressive  tac- 
tics of  the  Communist  powers  are  caused,  in 
part,  by  fear  for  their  own  security  is  not  to 
be  denied.  The  tragic  experience  of  the 
Russian  people  In  two  world  wars  and  the 
history  of  Western  Imperialism  must  be  taken 


into  account  if  we  are  to  understand  con- 
temporary Communist  attitudes.  American 
nuclear  stockpiles  and  widely  scattered  mili- 
tary bases,  some  of  them  near  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  arouse  apprehension. 
Accordingly  we,  on  our  part,  must  try.  more 
earnestly  than  we  have  done,  so  to  conduct 
ourselves  that  Communist  nations  will  have 
less  cause  to  fear  our  Intentions.  But  their 
fear  also  arises  out  of  a  legitimate  Western 
response  to  their  aggression.  The  aggressive 
alms  of  the  Conununlsts  are  a  real  and  for- 
midable factor  In  world  tensions  and  a  re- 
sponsible national  policy  must  take  this  Into 
account. 

From  some  such  appraisal  of  the  threat  to 
security,  all  considerations  of  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  dealing  with  the  threat 
should  start.  It  should  be  added  that  our 
response  to  communism  should  always  in- 
clude the  recognition  that  the  whole  Western 
World,  and  particularly  the  Christian  church 
In  prerevolutlonary  Russia,  carries  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  movement's  emergence, 
because  of  an  Inadequate  emphasis  on  social 
Justice  and  human  welfare.  Communism 
is.  in  part  a  Judgment  upon  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  Humility  and 
repentance  are  incumbent  upon  us.  But  to 
underrate  the  threat  is  no  service  to  human 
well-being  or   to  world   peace. 

n.    THX  SECURITY  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  can  Insure  its  security  in  the  years 
ahead  through  the  unilateral  development 
of  military  or  other  power.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  best  hope  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  world  order  lies  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  United  Nations 
to  assume  wider  responslbllltieB.  Very  fre- 
quently it  may  appear  that  actions  taken 
by  that  body,  in  the  resolution  of  disputes, 
will  not  be.  from  the  short  term  point  of 
view,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  We  hold,  however,  that  there  must 
be  an  Increased  recognition  that  U.S.  Inter- 
ests can  find  their  long  term  satisfaction 
only  within  a  far  wider  structure  of  interests 
that  includes  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  United  States  should  show  a  greater 
willingness  than  has  heretofore  been  demon- 
strated to  resolve  disputes  through  the  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  including  the 
World  Court. 

We  are  agreed  that  if  military  force  is  to 
be  used  it  should  be  sanctioned  by,  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  in  deterring  aggression 
and  in  resolving  disputes  relies  upon  the  au- 
thority and  moral  force  of  its  recommenda- 
tions backed  by  the  support  of  those  na- 
tions committed  to  the  principles  of  the 
charter. 

Much  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  development  of  economic  and  political 
stability,  efforts  to  settle  disputes  as  early 
as  possible,  and  the  amelioration  of  situa- 
tions before  they  break  down  into  armed 
conflict  or  result  In  situations  that  invite 
aggression. 

Our  basic  goal  would  be  a  system  of  inter- 
national disarmament  and  security  to  su- 
persede continued  reliance  upon  military 
pacts  and  alliances  such  as  SEATO  and  the 
Baghdad  pact. 

III.  TOWARD  THE  CONTROL.  REDUCTION,  AND  ABO- 
LITION OF  ARMAMENTS 

Progress  toward  the  goal  of  universal  dis- 
armament is  of  major  importance  in  the 
achievement  of  world  order,  in  reducing  the 
threat  of  war,  and  in  lessening  the  tensions 
of  the  power  struggle.  It  is  urgent  that 
greater  emphasis  and  multiplied  efforts  be 
made  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
to  reach  disarmament  agreements  because 
of  the  rapidly  Increasing  destructlveness  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  intercontinental  mis- 
siles; because  of  the  growing  difficulty  of 
bringing  these  weapons  under  adequate  in- 
spection   and  control;    and  because  of  the 
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large  sums  now  being  spent  on  armaments 
compared  to  aid  and  technical  assistance,  in 
a  world  characterized  by  widespread  huztger, 
disease  and  illiteracy. 

It  Is  not  possible  at  a  oonferenoe  vuch  as 
this  to  spell  out  the  prooeaa  of  arms  reduc- 
tion and  control  in  detail,  but  the  following 
are  suggestions  for  continued  efforts.  In  its 
efforts  toward  world  disarmament,  the 
United  States  should : 

1.  Assume  greater  Initiative  toward  bring- 
ing national  armaments  under  international 
Inspection  and  control  In  a  process  directed 
toward  their  consequent  limitation,  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  abolition. 

Toward  this  end,  we  should  follow  up  on 
the  progress  of  the  United  Nations  negotia- 
tions and  the  successful  Geneva  scientific 
talks  and  keep  pressing  for  an  early  agree- 
ment to  stop  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  to 
install  a  United  Nations  Inspection  system  to 
verify  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement,  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  conference  of 
sclentlsti  at  Geneva.  We  believe  the  VS. 
Government  should  contlnuo^ts  present  sus- 
pension of  tests,  unilaterally  m^ecessary,  for 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  permit  full  ex- 
ploration of  the  possibilities  o^  arriving  at  a 
definitive  international  agreement. 

i.  Follow  up  this  significant  first  step  of 
inspection  and  limitation  by  additional  steps 
of  International  control  and  reduction. 

3.  Continue  to  seek  an  international  agree- 
ment setting  up  a  U.N.  agency  for  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  outer  space,  and  a  control 
system  to  assure  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Cooperate  in  establishing  the  proposed 
Inspection  system  erf  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  the  hope  that  this 
may  help  furnish  the  pattern  necessary  for 
supervising  worldwide  cessation  of  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Continue  negotiations  with  the  U.S3.R. 
for  a  mutual  aerial  and  ground  inspection 
system  to  g\iard  against  surprise  attack  and 
thus  seek  to  aid  In  creating  a  climate  where 
more  far-reaching  disfo-mament  negotiations 
may  be  imdertaken. 

6.  Recognize  the  close  relationship  between 
political  settlements  and  disarmament  and  be 
more  willing  to  broaden  the  framework  of 
disarmament  negotiations.  These  discus- 
sions might  include  the  pKisslblllty  of  mu- 
tual withdrawal  of  nuclear  forces  from  points 
of  closest  proximity,  and  disengagement  in 
areas  such  as  the  Middle  East  or  central 
Europe. 

7.  Work  to  reopen,  as  soon  as  poasible,  dis- 
armament discussions  within  the  UJ4.  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  to  begin 
the  process  of  reducing  arms  and  armed 
forces. 

8.  Press  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
U.N.  police  force  for  border  patroi,  inspection, 
and  the  various  functions  of  a  genuine  in- 
ternational police  system. 

Within  its  governmental  system,  the 
United  States  should: 

1.  Enlarge  the  staffs  and  strengthen  the 
programs  of  the  executive  branch  for  study- 
ing the  problems  of  world  disarmament  and 
formulating  workable  plans  for  its  accom- 
plishment. The  proposal  of  a  carefully 
worked  out,  safeguarded,  comprehensive  dis- 
armament plan  by  the  United  States  would 
serve  as  a  focus  for  specific  negotiations  and 
for  rallying  world  opinion. 

2.  Expand  and  make  permanent  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

3.  Undertake  a  coordinated  program  among 
Government  agencies  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  management  and  labor  for  making 
the  transition  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  p>oe- 
slble,  to  an  economy  less  dependent  on  mili- 
tary expenditures,  and  to  remove  the  feari 


that  diaannament  stepa  will  result  in  a  de- 
pression. 

4.  Offer  to  devote  a  substantial  pereentace 
of  the  savings  from  armaments  to  allocations 
for  development  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
using  the  United  Nations  as  far  as  feasible. 

6.  Abolish  the  system  of  military  conscrip- 
tion and  allow  the  authority  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  draft  men  to  lapse  on  its 
expiration  next  June.  The  Government 
should  consider  ways  of  encouraging  recruit- 
ment to  meet  those  of  Its  manpower  require- 
ments as  would  result  from  following  the 
interim  military  policy  suggested  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report. 

IV.   INTKRIM    MILITARY    POUCT 

Until  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  disarmament,  we  must  use  all  our  In- 
fluence to  see  that  wisdom  and  Imagination 
are  used  in  llmitlnK  and  controlling  military 
force. 

As  citizens  we  have  a  natural  concern 
for  the  security  of  our  Nation.  As  Chrts- 
ticms  we  have  a  wider  concern  for  the  secu- 
rity of  mankind.  We  cannot  therefore,  view 
with  equanimity  peparatlons  for  nuclear  war 
which  might  result  in  the  genetic  distortion 
of  the  hiunan  race  as  well  as  widespread 
destruction  of  civilized  life.  Since  we  as 
Christians  could  not  ourselves  press  the 
buttons  for  such  destruction,  we  must  now 
declare  our  conviction  that  we  cannot  sup- 
port the  concept  of  nuclear  retaliation  or 
preventive   war. 

During  the  Interim  period  prior  to  a 
strengthened  system  of  world  order,  law  and 
disarmament: 

1.  We  urge  otu*  Government  to  consider  all 
methods  for  contributing  to  world  seciirlty 
other  than  reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons. 

2.  If  the  Government  continues  to  rely 
In  any  way  upon  nuclear  defenses,  we  urge 
that  it  be  only  for  the  deterrent  effect  that 
their  possession  by  us  may  have  on  their 
possible  use  by  anyone  else. 

3.  If  any  such  weapons  are  to  remain  in 
U.S.  possesclon,  we  urge  that  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment shift  the  character  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  it  Is  developing  away  from  systems 
Implying  very  rapid  and  Inadequately  con- 
sidered decision  In  the  event  nuclear  war- 
fare Is  believed  to  have,  or  has  been  Initiated 
by  others.  We^ons  systems  more  nearly 
invulnerable  to  surprise  attack  would  permit 
time  for  political  consideration,  for  nego- 
tiation, for  the  exercise  of  third  party  Judg- 
ment, and  for  the  force  of  the  moral  opinion 
of  mankind  to  be  brought  to  bear  before 
a  decision  would  have  to  be  made  as  to 
the  appropriate  reaction  In  such  a  crisis. 
Such  a  shift  in  weapon  systems  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  aris- 
ing from  misunderstanding  or  error. 

With  respect  to  providing  military  aid  to 
other  nations,  the  United  States  should 
give  due  regard  to  the  character  and  objec- 
tives of  the  recipient  governments,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  aid  on  their  economic  and  poli- 
tical systems,  and  the  effects  on  neighbor- 
ing states. 

V.    PKACSrUL   COMPETITION   AKD    INTEXHATIONAL 

cooPBaATioir 

The  nuclear  stalemate  prompts  both 
U.SJBH.  and  ourselves  to  shift  competition 
to  nonmllltary  fields.  Presumably,  Ameri- 
can leaders  ought  to  welcome  peaceful  com- 
petition in  ideas,  institutions  and  opposing 
conceptions  of  the  good  life.  Yet,  up  to 
the  present,  national  initiative  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  task.  Why  have  American  poli- 
cies been  unsueoesfnl  in  this  sphere? 

Five  reasons  are  advanced  for  these  fail- 
ures. First,  American  attitudes  have  been 
too  one  sided  in  seeing  the  cold  war  in 
simple,  military  terms.  The  power  of  com- 
munism rests  in  part  in  its  offering  oppor- 
timlties  for  rapid  economic  development  to 
technologically  underdeveloped  nations.  In 
the  next  decade,  the  restUts  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  experiments  will  be  watched  for  the 


object  lessons  they  carry  for  other  new 
natioDs. 

Second,  we  have  hesitated  to  accept  ti>e 
fact  of  living  with  two  major  Communist 
nations  for  an  Indefinite  period  and  of  recog- 
nizing that  hostile  grimaces  and  provoca- 
tive acts  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Third,  we  have  not  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  react  creatively  to  more  hopeful 
developments  within  the  Communist  world, 
particularly  within  the  so-called  satellite 
nations. 

Fourth,  Americans  are  disposed  to  see  the 
present  struggle  as  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evil.  A  simple  black-and-white  moral- 
istic approach  may  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  our  policies  toward  satellite  countries  or 
those  whose  political  goals  are  not  Im- 
mediately our  own. 

Fifth,  many  assume  that  the  world  is  and 
must  be  divided  Into  two  ideological  blocs. 
In  fact,  an  important  part  of  the  world's 
pec^lee  are  not  alined  with  either  side. 
More  understanding  and  effective  policies 
must  be  evolved  for  cooperation  with  this 
part  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  should: 

1.  Seek  continuation  over  a  5-year  period 
of  tlie  International  Geophysical  Tear. 

2.  Extend  trade  and  travel  with  mainland 
China,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

3.  Encourage  association  and  fellowship  of 
various  professions  and  groups  across  the 
Iron  Curtain;  for  example,  exchange  of 
fanners,  students,  and  religious  groups. 

4.  Explore  more  effective  use  of  its  sur- 
plus food  for  distribution  in  Communist 
countries  and  in  underdeveloped  nations. 

5.  Evolve  more  seminars  and  conferences 
for  social  scientists  and  scientists  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  West.  We  commend  the 
Department  of  State  for  persisting  in  nego- 
tiating an  agreement  for  expanded  exchange 
of  persons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  urge 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  the  travel  of 
Soviet  visitors  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Implement  programs  for  common  at- 
tacks on  basic  human  problems  of  disease, 
such  as  malaria,  and  threats  to  crops  such  as 
wheat  rxist,  that  may  be  carried  across  na- 
tional boundaries. 

7.  Invite  wider  participation  by  the 
U.S.SJI.  m  U.N.  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Encourage  private  Investments  In 
underdeveloped  areas  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards both  for  the  private  investor  and  for 
the  host  nation. 

9.  Encourage  the  religious  and  philosophic 
dialog  above  the  level  of  present  political 
struggles.  In  particular,  we  urge  that  aU  op- 
portunities be  utillaed,  throxigh  the  World 
Council  c^  Churches  and  other  channels,  for 
meetings  of  churchmen  from  the  Soviet  na- 
tions and  the  West. 

VI.    POINTS       OF       POLICT       WITH       RXSPBCT       TO 
SPECIFIC   AREAS 

Several  of  the  areas  of  the  world  pose  par- 
ticular challenges  to  American  foreign  policy 
at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  China,  United  States  policy 
has  not  been  responsive  to  the  realities. 
While  we  cannot  condone  many  of  the  things 
for  which  communism  stands.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  admit  that  we  see  no  reason- 
able alternative  open  to  us  other  than  to 
recognize  that  Conununlst  China  Is  a  nntiog 
of  tremendous  and  growing  Importance  with 
whom  we  m\ut  live.  To  continue  to  treat 
this  great  power  as  an  outcast  can  serve  only 
to  deepen  existing  tensions  and  to  further 
developments  In  China  which  we  must  de- 
plore. Moreover,  continuation  of  such  a 
policy  by  the  United  States  is  indefensible. 
We  feel  that  the  stiffness  of  our  attitude  has 
already  cost  us  dearly  in  world  opinion,  and 
has  made  the  resolution  of  our  difficulties 
with  China  more  difficult  than  might  have 
been  the  case  had  there  been  official  chan- 
nels of  communication  from  the  beginning. 
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The  section  would  urge  a  more  flexible 
approach  to  the  Par  Eastern  problem  In  the 
Interest  of  a  more  adequate  representation  of 
American  purposes  and  objectives.  In  the 
interest  of  greater  stability  In  the  Far  East, 
Washington  should  encourage  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  to  evacuate  exposed 
positions  that  may  be  militarily  unsound 
and  politically  detrimental,  and  submit  to 
the  U.N.  the  question  of  securing  p>eace  and 
security  in  the  area  of  Pormoea.  The  peo- 
ple on  Formosa  should  be  protected  in  their 
right  freely  to  determine  their  own  future. 

At  minimum,  the  Western  world  should 
not  be  prevented  from  liberalizing  trade 
relations  with  any  Far  Eastern  country.  The 
United  States  should  liberalize  its  policies 
with  respect  to  travel  of  Chinese  nationals 
in  the  United  States  and  of  U.S.  citizens 
within  Communist  China.  At  the  same 
time,  our  policy  should  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  acceptable  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  participation  by  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  counsels  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  government  by  the 
United  States. 

We  feel  that,  with  respect  to  peaceful  com- 
petition with  communism,  one  of  the  most 
crucial  contests  Is  that  being  waged  in 
India.  Inevitably,  all  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  will  compiu^  progress 
In  India  with  that  In  China;  It  will  be  tragic 
if  the  comparlslon  Is  xuifavorable.  We. 
therefore,  urge  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  providing  India  with  sufficient  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  to  Insvire  the 
success  of  her  development  program.  The 
fact  that  India  has  been  unwilling  to  iden- 
tify Itself  with  us  In  ova  military  policy 
should  not  deter  us  in  this.  Rather,  we 
should  welcome  the  fact  that  free,  uncom- 
mitted nations  can  exist  In  the  world  today, 
amd  that  they  may  facilitate  settlement  of 
disputes  In  which  any  of  the  great  powers 
Is  Involved. 
,  At  the  heart  of  any  settlement  of  SJuro- 
pean  problems  is  the  question  of  the  two 
Oermanys.  Moreover,  the  continued  isola- 
tion of  West  Berlin  Is  clearly  a  source  of 
great  vulnerability  to  the  West.  We  see  no 
means  of  materially  reducing  tensions  in 
this  part  of  the  world  while  remaining  faith- 
ful to  o\ir  obligations  to  the  people  of  West 
Germany,  and  of  Berlin  particularly,  other 
than  in  imiflcatlon.  We.  therefore,  urge 
that  our  Government  continue  to  support 
the  unification  of  Germany. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  Christians 
better  understand  the  Involved  and  explosive 
situation  In  the  Middle  East.  With  humility 
and  penitence  we  confess  that  our  own  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy,  both  in  our 
reluctance  to  resettle  in  Christian  countries 
the  oppressed  Jews  of  Europe,  and  in  our 
disregard  of  Arab  rights,  has  contributed  to 
the  tragedy  of  Palestine.  We  believe  that 
Christians  must  Join  with  Muslims,  Jews, 
and  others  in  a  continuing  search  for  Just 
and  durable  peace  in  the  area.  We  urge  that 
every  effort  be  continued  to  find  agreement 
by  negotiation  whether  under  the  U.N.  or 
by  direct  consultation  among  the  govern- 
ments immediately  concerned.  Particularly 
we  call  for  the  implementation  of  the  UJ4^. 
resolutions  providing  for  the  return,  where 
possible,  of  the  Arab  refugees  to  their  homes; 
and,  where  not  possible,  for  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  loss.  We  believe  the 
Christian  community  should  stand  ready  to 
assist  in  the  repatriation  or  resettlement  of 
the  Arab  refugees. 

We  call  on  our  Government  to  support  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Arabs  for  unity; 
and  of  Israel  to  survive  In  peace. 

We  flrmly  record  our  support  of  the  UJ». 
recommendation  providing  for  the  interna- 
tionalization of  Jervualem  and  its  environs. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  our  attitudes 
toward  the  whole  Middle  East  should  be  con- 
ditioned less  by  our  fear  of  Soviet  expan- 


sion into  the  area  and  become  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  region. 
We  must  recognize  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  in  the  area  for  Independence  and 
economic  development.  The  United  States 
should  generously  support  a  widespread  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  of  that 
region.  We  feel  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine  are  not  responsive 
to  the  major  problems  of  the  area,  and  that 
the  former  in  particular,  may  have  hindered 
the  development  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
Middle  East  problems. 

▼n.   CAIX   TO   THK   CHUBCHES 

We  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches : 

To  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of 
working  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations; 

To  pray  for  a  spirit  of  penitence  for  the 
selfishness  of  our  affluent  society  in  a  world 
of  hunger  and  need; 

To  make  conunon  cause  with  the  disad- 
vantaged and  dispossessed  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  hopes  and  freedoms; 

To  transfer  the  conflict  of  ideas  and 
ideologies  from  the  battlefleld  to  the  realm 
of  peaceful  competition  and  the  rule  of  law; 

To  translate  into  reality  the  old  Russian 
proverb,  "Mountains  may  never  come  to- 
gether but  men  can"; 

To  multiply  their  efforts  toward  beating 
swords  Into  plowshares  and  achieving  a  war- 
less  world. 


CONGRESSMEN  AND  PRESS  PRAISE 
WORK  OP  TVA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority — at  the  height 
of  its  service  to  the  Nation — has  come 
under  attack  again  with  the  suggestion, 
no  doubt  fostered  by  special-interest, 
private-power  lobbies,  that  the  TVA 
should  be  sold  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  shortsighted  proposal  which 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  The  TVA, 
through  its  30-year  history,  has  with- 
stood many  bitter  attacks  and  no  doubt 
will  withstand  this  latest  challenge.  This 
recent  threat,  however,  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  there  are  always  special  in- 
terest groups  ready  to  shackle  America 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes  and 
against  the  public  interest. 

The  October  28  Issue  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  quoted  all  Members  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation  including  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  as  being 
unanimously  opF>osed  to  selling  TVA  as 
advtmced  by  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Tennessee  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation News  in  this  connection,  and  the 
article  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

House  Hxaxinqs — TVA 

When  TVA  olOclals  have  appeared  before 
the  Hoxise  Appropriations  Committee,  they 
have  not  always  had  a  friendly  reception 
from  all  members  of  the  committee.  But 
this  year,  while  the  appropriations  hearing 
brought  out  detaUed  questions  about  TVA 


operations  tuid  policies,  there  was  an  un- 
usual  amount  of  praise  for  the  Job  TVA  is 
doing. 

Committee  Chairman  Clakzmck  Cannon, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  a  stanch  and  long- 
Ume  TVA  supporter,  called  TVA  "the 
greatest  engineering  project  In  the  world 
today  and  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
in  attaining  the  objectives  for  which  it  was 
established." 

Even  with  this  "magnificent  work."  Chair- 
man Cannon  declared,  "strange  to  say,  we 
have  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
predatory  interests."  He  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  include  the  private  power  com- 
panies among  "the  predatory  intereste"  he 
was  referring  to. 

Said  Chairman  Cannon:  "They  do  not 
want  TVA;  they  do  not  want  REA's.  They 
want  a  monopoly  of  the  fertilizer  business; 
they  want  a  monopoly  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  power.  And  so  the  only  con- 
ditions under  which  they  will  consent  to 
an  intertie  is  when  you  let  them  have  con- 
trol. •  •  •'•  This  last  remark  of  the  Chair- 
man was  directed  at  TVA's  interchange 
agreement  with  a  group  of  private  power 
companies  in  the  Southwest,  under  which 
up  to  1,500.000  kilowatts  wUl  be  seasonally 
exchanged  between  the  two  areas. 

Another  leading  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  Representative 
Jox  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  praised  TVA  "not 
only  as  a  symbol  of  democracy  in  action 
throughout  the  United  States  but  as  a  mon- 
ument of  progress  to  other  nations  of  one 
world." 

But  there  were  words  of  praise  heaped  on 
TVA  by  members  of  the  conunittee  who  have 
not  always  been  noted  for  favoring  TVA. 
For  example.  Representative  John  Pillion, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  expressed  approval 
of  the  arrangement  between  TVA  and  the 
city  of  Memphis  under  which  TVA  leases 
the  Memphis  steamplant  with  an  option  to 
purchase  at  the  end  of  20  years.  Said  Repre- 
sentative Pillion:  "I  think  it  is  a  good  deal 
for  both  TVA  and  for  Memphis." 

And  Representative  Ben  Jensen.  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa,  historically  one  of  TVA's  most 
consistent  foes,  commenting  on  TVA's  fer- 
tilizer research  contract  with  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, said:  "I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
TVA  has  recognized  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  Iowa  State  College  cooperate  with 
them  in  this  very  important  matter."  Later 
in  the  hearing.  Representative  Jensen  de- 
clared: "I  know  your  fertilizer  program  has 
been  very  popular.  I  have  said  on  numerous 
occasions  I  thought  it  was  the  best  of  TVA." 

At  one  point  in  the  hearing,  the  committee 
was  discussing  the  interchange  agreement 
between  TVA  and  the  private  power  com- 
panies in  the  Southwest.  Representative 
Evins  then  threw  a  tough  question  to  TVA 
manager  of  power,  G.  O.  Wessenauer. 

With  this  new  power  exchange  agreement 
with  the  power  companies.  Representative 
EviNs  asked:  "Are  the  private  companies  on 
the  perimeter  of  TVA  loving  you  any  more 
now  than  they  used  to?" 

Mr.  Wessenauer  replied:  "I  don't  know  how 
to  answer  that.  We  have  always  had  mutual 
arrangements  with  them  for  Interchange  of 
power.  I  dont  believe  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds  about  the  way  they 
think  power  ought  to  be  supplied,  so  to  that 
extent  I  think  they  still  have  the  same  view- 
point but  I  think  we  have  respect  for  each 
other  and  we  work  together  where  it  Is  mu- 
tually advantageous." 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings include: 

The  power  requirements  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  1  mil- 
lion kilowatts  a  year. 

Signing  of  the  exchange  power  arrange- 
ment with  the  Southwest  private  power  com- 
panies has  enabled  TVA  to  delay  start  of 
construction  on  new  generating  capacity. 
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Of  an  estimated  $30  million  Increase  In 
revenues  fnxn  the  sale  of  TVA  power  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  more  than  910  million 
of  the  increase  is  expected  to  oome  from  sales 
to  the  municipal  and  cooi>erative  distribu- 
tors of  TVA  power. 

Payments  to  the  UJS.  Treasury  by  TVA  in 
fiscal  year  19e4  are  estimated  at  $48.2  mil- 
lion, which  will  bring  total  TVA  payments  to 
the  Treasury  nearly  up  to  the  half-billion 
dollar  mark.  11 

OOLOWATXB  HiT  ACAIN  ON  TVA 

Tennessee  Congressmen  continued  to 
criticize  Senator  Barbt  Oolowatkr's  view 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should 
he  sold  yesterday. 

None,  Including  the  three  OOP  Represent- 
atives to  Congress,  has  agreed  with  the 
Arizona  Republican  that  private  indvistry 
should  take  over  the  valley  complex. 

Only  Senator  Herbert  Walters  of  Morris- 
town  has  not  gone  on  record  about  Gold- 
water's  statements.  Efforts  to  reach  him 
Saturday  and  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Mor- 
ristown  and  his  Washington  residence  were 
unsuccessful. 

OoLowATER,  apparent  frontrunner  for  the 
1964  Republican  presidential  nomination, 
stated  his  sell-TVA  position  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Richard  Pulton,  Democrat, 
of  NashvUle,  which  was  released  over  the 
weekend. 

Representative  Cuttord  Davis,  Democrat, 
of  Memphis,  said  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA 
"Is  absolutely  ill-founded,  unwise,  and  will 
never  happen  In  this  country." 

Davis  said  that  even  the  private  power 
people  in  this  country  admit  it  (TVA)  is 
efflclent  and  well  managed." 

Representative  Howard  H.  Bakes,  Republi- 
can, of  Knoxvllle,  reacted  with: 

"I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
TVA.    It  is  doing  a  fine  Job." 

Baker  said  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity "must  be  looked  at  as  a  system  as  a 
whole,"  mentioning  flood  control,  power,  and 
navigation,  and  said  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation should  never  be  in  private  hands. 

"I  wholeheartedly  disagree,"  said  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L.  Evins,  Smlthville.  "He 
(OoLDWATER)  doesn't  even  have  the  facts  on 
what  TVA  means  to  the  Nation." 

EviNS,  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  called  Ooldwateb  "very 
short-sighted  and  provincial  In  opposing 
TVA." 

While  the  Arizona  Senator  is  doing  this, 
EviNS  said,  he  often  comes  to  the  committee 
with  requests  for  reclamation  projects  for 
his  arid  West. 

Represenutlve  Tom  Musrat,  Democrat,  of 
Jackson,  said  of  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA: 
"Certainly  not — not  at  all. 

"It's  operating  flne  now.  We  should  con- 
tinue It." 

Asked  in  what  areas  it  is  operating  fine, 
Murray  answered: 

"All  over." 

He  called  it  perfect. 

Representative  Robert  A.  (Pats)  Everett, 
Democrat,  of  Union  City,  said,  "It  seems 
that  Senator  Ooldwater  shoiUd  see  the  bene- 
fits that  TVA  has  rendered  to  the  valley  be- 
fore he  capitulates  to  the  private  power 
lobby. 

"I  certainly  think  the  people  of  the  valley 
appreciate  the  benefits  that  have  been  af- 
forded them  from  an  agency  that  is  paying 
its  own  way." 

Everett  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  TVA 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, young  men  and  young  women  would 
never  have  remained  in  the  farm  areas  to 
make  the  contributions  they  are  now  mak- 
ing. 

"Either  Senator  Ooldwater  is  misin- 
formed," Everett  said,  "or  he  cares  not  for 
the  people  of  the  valley." 

Tennessee's  other  Congressman  agreed 
Saturday  that  TVA  should  not  be  sold,  most 
of  them  vigorously  defending  the  agency. 


(SoLDWATER  made  his  statement  to  Pulton 
after  the  fifth  district  Representative  had 
inquired  of  the  Senator  if  he  was  correctly 
quoted  In  a  magazine  article  about  selling 
the  vaUey  agency. 

Ooldwateb's  letter,  reproduced  In  the 
Simday  editions  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean, agreed. 


FOREIGN  SECURITIES  TAX  PRO- 
POSAL COULD  WORSEN  U.S.  BAL- 
ANCE OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  appearance  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  October  21,  in 
support  of  the  administration's  proposal 
to  tax  American  purchases  of  foreign 
securities.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dil- 
lon warned  that  rejection  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  force  the  United  States  to 
adopt  measures  of  direct  control  over 
capital  movements. 

While  the  Secretary  may  consider  his 
warning  a  useful  tactic  in  support  of  the 
so-called  interest  equalization  tax  pro- 
posal, it  is  highly  damaging  Insofar  as 
the  broader  objective  of  maintaining 
world  confidence  in  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar  is  concerned.  A 
statement  by  one  of  the  administration's 
highest  officials  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States — the  world's  banker — may 
have  to  resort  to  direct  capital  controls 
will  surely  have  the  effect  of  further 
impairing  international  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  It  could  also  seriously  worsen 
our  balance  of  payments  by  triggering  a 
major  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  in  anticipation  of  direct  controls. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pro- 
posed foreign  securities  tax  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  The  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  throw  up  an  arti- 
ficial wall  to  the  free  flow  of  private 
capital  with  long-run  effects  that  would 
be  damaging  to  both  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

More  attention  should  be  directed  to 
grappling  with  the  basic  cause  of  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  funds,  which  is  an  un- 
favorable Investment  climate  in  this 
country  arising  from  a  weakness  in  busi- 
ness confidence  based  upon  a  continu- 
ing proflts  squeeze,  chronic  Federal  budg- 
et deficits  and  slow  but  steady  erosion 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Confidence 
and  the  healthier  business  climate  which 
accompanies  it  will  not  be  restored  until 
the  administration  imposes  discipline 
upon  itself  in  the  conduct  of  its  fiscal 
affairs. 

Aside  from  these  objections  to  the 
principle  underlying  the  proposal  there 
are  serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
tax — particularly  since  it  is  riddled  with 
exemptions  and  loopholes — would 
achieve  its  objective.  As  has  been  noted 
by  Prof.  Lawrence  Krause  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution : 

You  must  always  distinguish  between  im- 
proving the  balance  of  payments  and  stop- 


ping a  capital  flow.  These  are  not  Identical. 
You  may  deter  some  capital  flow  and  you 
pay  for  It  In  lower  exports  or  some  other 
feedback  In  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  program  to  tax  American  capital 
investments  abroad  thus  may  offset  the 
benefits  of  our  efforts  to  increase  U.S. 
exports. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  special  article 
entitled,  "Monetary  Boomerang,"  in  the 
October  3  New  York  Times: 

As  a  nation  Increases  Its  capital  exports. 
Its  exports  of  goods  and  services  also  will 
Increase;  and  conversely,  decreased  capital 
exports  will  bring  on  decreased  exports  al 
goods  and  services. 

The  article  notes  that  many  econo- 
mists have  demonstrated  that — 

Much  of  the  capital  exported  by  the  United 
States  has  been  used  for  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services.  This  has  helped  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  a  continuing 
balance  of  trade — a  surplus  of  exports  over 
Imports. 

A  major  study  on  the  UJS.  balance  of 
payments  recently  published  by  six 
Brookings  Institution  economists  said : 

Capital  outflows  from  the  United  States  to 
non-Europ>ean  areas,  as  we  have  noted,  are 
especially  likely  to  lead  to  offsetting  receipts 
in  other  Items  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
Thus,  It  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  Increased  outflow  of  private  capital  In 
recent  years  was  responsible  for  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  basic  balance  which  began  In 
1958  without  first  examining  the  possible 
compensating  effects  of  private  outflows  In 
other  Items. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Brookings 
study  also  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  program  to  induce 
businesses  to  make  an  initial  effort  to 
export  their  products  may  also  induce 
more  firms  to  make  foreign  investments. 
As  the  Brookings  study  says: 

There  Is  a  historical  pattern  whereby  flrms 
become  acquainted  with  foreign  markets 
through  exporting,  and  then  move  Into 
foreign  licensing  arrangements  or  direct 
foreign  production.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  this  pattern  will  change. 

The  Brookings  report  also  points  out 
that  investment  outfiows  in  one  year 
create  assets  which  create  dividends  and 
interest  receipts  in  later  years.  The 
study  points  out  that,  "Recent  new  U.S. 
investments  abroad  already  seem  to  be 
contributing  to  higher  return  flows  to 
the  United  States.  The  Brookings  econ- 
omists foresee  that  the  average  outflow 
of  the  last  few  years  will  not  be  exceeded, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  decline. 

According  to  the  Brookings  economists, 
long-term  capital  transactions  of  the 
United  States  will  contribute  strength 
rather  than  weakness  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  A  cessation  of  long-term 
capital  outflows,  the  study  says,  would 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  in  any 
single  yesir,  but  this  improvement  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  subsequent  losses. 
As  the  study  says : 

The  UJS.  balance  of  pa3maents  has  already 
felt  the  strain  of  adjusting  to  an  increased 
level  of  capital  outflows,  and  now  it  is  mov- 
ing Into  a  position  where  it  wUl  reap  beneflts 
from  these  outflows.  Only  in  the  very  un- 
likely event  of  an  accelerated  growth  of  out- 
flow of  new  funds  would  long-term  capital 
transactions  be  a  negative  force. 
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Afllde  from  theae  oonslderaUons,  it 
abould  be  noted  that  eren  If  the  tax  pro- 
posal were  to  ralae  the  cost  of  borrowing 
In  the  United  States  by  1  percent,  as  Is 
intended,  long-term  interest  rates  in 
most  major  industrial  countries  would 
still  remain  above  those  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  floating  new  issues 
is  also  higher  abroad  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  any  event,  the  highly  de- 
veloped VS.  capital  markets — as  Secre- 
tary Dillon  has  often  pointed  out — will 
continue  to  be  an  important  reason  for 
foreign  borrowing  in  our  money  mar- 
kets. All  of  these  factors  cast  serious 
doubt  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 

An  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  October  23  commented  upon  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  tax,  and  I  include 
it  under  unanimous  consent  In  the  Rxc- 
oao  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 
THsn  Cbast  Am^ucaks 

A  good  many  Europeaiu  always  haTa  had 
trouble  understanding  those  crazy  Amerl- 
eana.    And  things  aren't  getting  much  easier. 

To  many  of  our  foreign  friends,  one  at 
the  aoUder  elements  In  America's  balance 
of  payments  long  has  been  the  growing 
amount  of  private  U-3.  Investments  around 
the  world.  For  these  are  not  stacks  of  Idle 
dollars;  they  are  generating  a  rising  flow  of 
interest  and  dividends  to  the  United  States. 

By  last  year  this  flow  of  Income  was  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  the  outflow  of  new  in- 
vestment fvmds.  As  the  foreigners  survey 
the  scope  of  the  investments,  they  surmise 
that  the  flow  to  the  United  States  could 
become  a  flood  in  a  decade  or  two.  Naturally, 
therefore,  with  the  U.S.  Government  increas- 
ingly oonoemed  about  its  payments  deficit, 
they  assumed  it  would  siirely  strive  to  pre- 
serve this  source  of  strength. 

But  no.  The  administration  proposes  In- 
stead to  slap  a  penalty  tax  on  people  who 
invest  in  foreign  securities.  If  Ooogreas  re- 
fuse* to  go  along  with  that  idea.  Treasury 
Secretary  DIUoq  declares  the  Government 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  direct 
controls  over  private  UjS.  investments  over- 
seas. Otherwise,  he  says,  we  would  "demon- 
strate to  aU  the  world"  an  \m willingness  to 
take  those  actions  needed  to  end  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

The  world  is  watching,  all  right.  No  <we 
abroad  has  any  reason  to  doubt  that  either 
the  Investment  tax  or  direct  controls  (are 
they  i«aJly  so  different?)  would  indeed  slow 
the  outflow  of  Investment  dollars  from  the 
United  States.  Just  as  obviously,  either 
measure  would  slow  the  inflow  of  investment 
Income  from  overseas. 

As  one  Buropean  financial  editor  phrased 
It  the  oth«r  day.  "It's  a  UtUe  like  trying  to 
economize  by  quitting  your  job.  After  all. 
you  do  save  the  money  you  used  to  spend 
getting  to  work." 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INSTI- 
TUTIONS OP  HIGHER  LEARNINa 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moofl  caaaent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
rematks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Bffr.  Speaker,  the  reed 
pinch  tn  the  cost  of  educatkm  is  at  the 
parent  terel  because  parents  bear  both 
the  bcMle  cost  as  parents  and  the  supple- 


mental cost  as  taxpayers.  To  ease  this 
cost  burden  somewhat  and  to  aid  and 
encourage  education  at  the  postsecond- 
ary  school  level.  I  introduced  a  bUl. 
HJl.  33«3,  earUer  this  year,  which  is 
similar  to  the  measures  I  have  intro- 
duced in  prior  Congresses.  As  I  moi- 
tloned  in  my  remarks  at  the  time  I 
introduced  H.R.  3393,  appearing  on  page 

1849    of    the    COKCBKSSIONAL     RXCORD    Of 

February  5.  1963. 1  chose  the  mechanism 
of  a  sliding  scale  credit  against  tax  as 
a  means  whereby  the  desirable  goal  of 
aiding  education  would  be  attained  with- 
out encountering  the  major  objections 
to  other  forms  of  aid  to  education. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
Is  a  refinement  of  my  previous  bill.  One 
refinement  in  the  legislation  that  I  am 
proposing  is  that  a  person  is  entitled 
to  use  this  credit  against  tax  only  when 
the  student  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
or  is  taking  courses  required  for  the 
attainment  of  educational,  professional. 
or  vocational  objectives.  Another  re- 
finement offered  in  this  bill  Is  one  which 
allows  the  taxpayer  to  take  a  credit 
stgainst  tax  as  well  as  a  deduction.  If 
he  is  entitled  to  the  deduction  as  a  trade 
or  business  expense.  I  feel  that  with 
these  two  added  provisions,  plus  the  re- 
vision of  the  technical  language,  the 
objectives  of  my  first  bill  can  be  more 
readily  attained. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  gives  a  credit  against  tax  for 
contributions  made  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  by  either  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.  There  is  an 
upper  limit,  $100  for  an  individual  and 
$10,000  for  a  corporation,  to  the  amount 
of  this  credit  in  any  1  year.  The  tax- 
payer, imder  this  section,  is  permitted  to 
take  a  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions, as  well  as  the  credit  provided. 

I  feel  that  by  adding  this  section  to 
the  bill,  a  stimulus  Is  provided  for  In- 
creasing contributions  to  our  colleges 
and  universities,  which  are  characteris- 
tically in  extreme  financial  straits  and 
having  great  difficulty  in  expanding  fa- 
cilities, increasing  faculty  salaries,  and 
sp<msorlng  more  research.  This  pro- 
vision, I  believe,  will  alleviate  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  plight  of  those 
colleges  and  universities  which  do  not 
have  large  endowment  funds,  or  other 
similar  means  by  which  the  costs  of 
education  are  absorbed. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  other  body,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  Ls  introducing  today  a  com- 
panion bill. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  text  of  the  bill  which 
I  Introduced  and  an  analysis  of  its  pro- 
visions: 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as   follows: 

A  Bnx  To  AMxirs  thx  Intkknal  RrvxNm 
Cods  of  1964  To  Allow  a  Tax  CRKDrr  roa 
CcBTAiN  TtrmoH  akd  Pcss  Pahj  bt  iNDivim;- 

ALS  TO   IMSIIIUIIOMS   OF   HiGHn    K>T7CATIOIf 
AKD   To    ALLOW    A    TaZ    CXXDrr    FOB    CntTAZW 

CoMTaxBtrnoMS    Madk    bt    IitmnDUALs    or 

CoaroKATioMs  to  Institutions  of  HiOHaa 

Education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  ol 


chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of 
1964  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  89  at  41. 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  38  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"S»c.  39.  Tuition  and  Fbbs  Pato  to  Inbttttt- 
TtONS  of  Biobb  Bducatioit. 


"(a).  Oenksal  RiniK. — ^There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  (determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b) )  of  the  tiiitlon  and  fees  paid  by 
him  during  the  taxable  year  to  one  or  more 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  provid- 
ing an  education  above  the  twelfth  grade  for 
himself  or  for  any  other  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled  for  such  year 
to  an  exemption  under  Section  161. 
"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  pm  individual. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  In  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  any  indlvldiial  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  as  does  not  exceed  HOC. 

"(B)  SO  percent  of  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion 4nd  fees  as  exceeds  $100  but  does  not 
exceed$500.  and 

"(C)  "20  percent  of  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  as  exceeds  $600  but  does  not 
exceed  $1,600. 

"(2)  PsoaATiON  OF  cazsrr  whxbx  uomx 
than  onx  taxpatkb  fats  TumoM  oa  fkss.— 
If  tuition  or  fees  for  any  individual  are  paid 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
the  tuition  and  fees  for  such  individual  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  is  of 
the  total  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  for  such 
individual  paid  by  all  taxpayers  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(0)  Pp-iwitioks. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  TuinoM  AND  Fiss. — The  term  'tuition 
and  fees'  means  only — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  alwve  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees  required  for  courses  of  instruc- 
tion above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 
Such  term  does  not  include  any  amount  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  personal.  Uvlng,  or  famUy  expenses. 
In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tuition  or 
fees  includes  an  amount  for  meals,  lodging, 
or  ■imiiar  expenses  which  ti  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  similar 
expenses  shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)     INBTIIUTION    or    RIOHn    EDUCATION. 

The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  only  a  duly  accredited  educational  in- 
stitution— 

"(A)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  currlculvun  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organised  body  ot  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on, 

"(B)  which  regularly  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  12th  grade,  and 

"(C)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c). 

"(d)  Spxcial  Rulxs. — 

"(1)  Aojustmknt  for  cbitain  aCHOLAa- 
SRiPS  AND  vxTXEANs'  BXNxriTS. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  tuition  and  fees  paid  for  any 
Individual  during  any  period  shall  be  reduced 
(before  the  application  of  subsection  (b)) 
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by  any  amounts  received  by  such  individual 
during  such  i>erlod  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  imder  section  117  is  not  includible  in 
gross  Income,  and 

"(B)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)       NONCREDIT      AND      &ECRXATIONAL,      ETC., 

COURSES. — Amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees 
for  any  Individual  shall  l>e  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subeectlon  (a)  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  tuition  or  fees 
are  attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  tuition  or 
fees  are  attributable  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
attainment  of  a  predetermined  and  identi- 
fied educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective. 

"(3)  Application  with  otheb  ceedits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(e)    Corhelation  Wrrn  Section  162. — 

"(1)  In  general.— Deduction  shall  not  be 
denied  under  section  162  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses),  for  tuition  and  fees 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
tuition  and  fees  are  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(2)  Reduction  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
allowable  (but  for  this  paragraph)  for  any 
taxable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection 
(a)  for  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
In  providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  for  himself,  when  added  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  Is  less  by 
reason  of  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  under 
section  162  for  such  tuition  and  fees,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  such  tuition  and  fees, 
then  the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be* necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"Sec.  40.  Contribution  to  iNSTmrriONS  of 
Higher  Education. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
(subject  to  the  UmitaUons  of  subsection 
(b) )  equal  to  the  amount  of  contributions 
by  the  taxpayer,  payment  of  which  is  made 
within  the  taxable  year,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  iNDivrouALS.  etc. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  the  credit 
under  subeectlon  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $100. 

"(2)  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"(c)  Contributions  to  Wricr  Applica- 
ble.— Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  con- 
tribution to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  only  if — 

"(1)  such  contribution  Is  a  charitable 
contribution  within  the  meaning  of  section 
170(c),  and 

"(2)  If  such  contribution  is  made  for  the 
use  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  but 
is  not  paid  to  such  institution  and  is  not 


made  available  to  it  by  the  recipient,  such 
contribution  may  be  used  by  the  recipient 
only  for  the  same  pxirposes  for  which  such 
institution  of  higher  education  may  expand 
its  funds. 

"(d)    IirSTITUTION  OF  HlQBXR  EDUCATION  De- 

FiNSD. — For  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
'institution  of  higher  education'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section  39(c)  (2). 

"(e)  Application  Wrrn  Otheb  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  iinder  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(f)  Correlation  With  Section  170. — "(1) 
In  general. — £>eductlon  shall  not  be  denied 
under  section  170  (relating  to  charitable, 
etc.,  contributions  and  gifts),  for  contribu- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  education 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
contributions  are  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(2)  Reduction  of  CREDrr. — if  the  amount 
allowable  (but  for  this  paragraph)  for  any 
taxable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  when  added  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  is  less  by  reason  of  the  al- 
lowance of  a  deduction  under  section  170 
for  such  contributions,  exceeds  the  amount 
of  such  contributions,  then  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess. 

"(g)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

"(h)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  39.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  40.  Contributions    to    Institutions    of 

higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpa3nnents  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Section -BT -Section  Analtsis  of  Ooldwates- 
CuRTis  Bnx 

SBC.    39 TUITION    AND    FEES    PAID    TO    INSTITU- 

TIONB  OF  BICBn  EDUCATION 

(a)  Taxpayer  Is  allowed  to  take  as  credit 
against  his  final  tax  the  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  one  or  more  college  or  institution  of 
higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual  for  whom  he  can  claim  an  ex- 
emption. 

(b)(1)  Credit  for  tuition  and  fees  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  following  schedule : 

(a)  100  percent  of  the  first  $100. 

(b)  30  percent  of  the  next  $400. 

(c)  20percent  of  the  next  $1,000. 

For  example,  a  parent  pays  $1360  in  tui- 
tion and  fees  to  a  college  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  Thus  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $390  as  follows: 

(a)  100  percent  of  first  $100 $100 

(b)  30  percent  of  next  $400 120 

(c)  20  percent  of  next  $860 170 

Total 390 

The  maximum  credit  allowance  under  this 
provision  would  be  $420. 

(b)(2)  Where  more  than  one  taxpayer 
pays  the  tuition  and  fees  the  credit  allow- 
ance shall  be  prorated  among  the  taxpayers. 
For  example,  a  parent  pays  $500  and  his  son 
pays  $1,(XX)  in  tuition  and  fees  to  a  college. 
The  credit  allowance  would  be  $430,  of  which 


the  parent  would  be  entitled  to  one-third 
or  $140,  and  the  son  would  be  entitled  to 
two-thirds  or  $280.  (Note. — The  application 
of  this  subsection  would  be  very  limited  In- 
asmuch as  each  taxpayer  must  be  able  to 
claim  an  exemption  for  the  individual  for 
whom  tuition  and  fees  are  paid.  In  the  case 
cited  above,  the  parent  could  continue  to 
claim  his  son  as  an  exemption  even  though 
the  son  is  himself  a  taxpayer  provided  that 
the  parent  contributes  more  than  one-half 
of  his  son's  support  while  the  son  is  a  stu- 
dent) . 

(c)(1)  Define  "tuition"  and  "fees"  as  those 
required  for  enrollment  or  attendance  or  re- 
quired for  courses  of  Instruction  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  It  excludes 
amounts  paid  for  meals,  lodgings  and  other 
personal,  living,  or  family  expenses.  If  the 
tuition  and  fees  include  an  amount  for 
meals,  lodging,  etc.,  not  separately  stated, 
the  portion  of  the  amount  attributable  to 
meals,  lodging,  etc.,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  (2)  Defines  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" as  one  which : 

1.  Normally  malnttilns  a  regular  faculty 
and  curriculum; 

2.  Normally  has  a  regularly  organized  stu- 
dent body  in  attendance  where  the  educa- 
tional activities  are  carried  on  (thereby  ex- 
cluding correspondence  schools) ; 

3.  Offers  education  at  a  level  above  12th 
grade;  and 

4.  Gifts  made  to  it  constitute  charitable 
contributions  within  the  meaning  of  the 
code. 

(d)(1)  If  an  Individual  receives  a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  grant  (which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  gross  income)  or  receives  an  edu- 
cation and  training  allowance  under  the 
Korean  GI  bUl  or  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  the  amount  of  such  grant  or 
allowance  is  deducted  from  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  In  determining  the 
credit  allowance.  Th\is,  if  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  is  $1,600  and  the  Indi- 
vidual receives  a  grant  or  allowance  of  $800. 
then  the  credit  allowance  is  based  on  $700, 
and  not  $1,600. 

(d)  (2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree,  credit 
allowance  will  be  given  only  for  tuition  and 
fees  paid  for  courses  for  which  credit  Is  al- 
lowed for  a  college  degree.  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  credit 
allowance  will  be  given  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  for  sources  required  for  the  attainment 
of  an  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective.  For  example,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  transferred  to  a  new  poet,  may 
take  a  limited  course  of  instruction  in  the 
language,  culture,  and  history  of  the  counr 
try  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  or  a 
lawyer  may  wish  to  enroll  in  several  gradu- 
ate law  courses  to  upgrade  and  enlarge  his 
legal  skills.  Under  both  examples,  it  is  in- 
tended that  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  paid 
would  be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
certified  public  accountant  who  enrolls  in  a 
course  on  Shakespeare  merely  for  his  own 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  would  not 
be  entitled  to  a  credit  fc»-  tuition  and  fees 
paid,  since  the  course  In  Shakespeare  would 
not  be  part  of  an  educational,  professional, 
or  vocational  objective. 

(d)  (3)  Provides  that  the  credit  allowance 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  owed  by 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  credit  allowance  Is  $420 
and  the  amount  the  taxpayer  owes  is  $400. 
then  the  credit  allowance  is  reduced  to  $400. 
This  provision  is  simply  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  prevent  a  claim  by  the  taxpayer  that 
the  Government  owes  him  $20  or  the  amount 
in  excess  of  his  tax. 

(e)  If  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  section  182  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses)  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid,  he  may  continue  to  claim  the  deduc- 
tion and  the  credit  allowance  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  dedtKtton  and  the  credit  together 
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cannot  exceed  the  unoiut  actually  paid  for 
tuition  and  fee*.  For  example,  a  taxpayer 
In  the  SO-peroent  teaeket  payi  9160  In  tiil- 
tlon  and  feea.  Be  reducee  hla  tax  by  945 
(SO  percent  of  9150)  by  way  of  the  deduction 
and  U  enttUad  to  $116  aa  a  credit.  Since  the 
total  amount  of  the  credit  and  the  deduc- 
tion la  9100,  the  credit  la  thereby  reduced  to 
$180.   ' 

(f )  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1b  given  au- 
thority to  preecrlbe  regxilatlona  to  carry  out 
this  proTlalon. 


•■0.  40 — ooNTBiBxnTONs  TO  iNSTmrnoNs  or 

»m»»»»    KDUCATIOir 

(a)  ProiTldes  a  credit  against  hla  final  tax 
for  an  IndlTldual  for  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions to  one  or  more  Institutions  of 
higher  education  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  credit  cannot  exceed  9100  In  the 
eaae  of  an  IndlTldtial  or  910,000  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

(c)  Such  credit  wUl  apply  only  If  the 
contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  deductible  as  a 
idiarltable  contribution.  Where  the  contri- 
bution Is  made  not  to  a  college  or  unlTerslty 
but  to  an  agency,  foundation,  or  Institution, 
such  contribution  may  be  only  tised  by  the 
agency  for  the  same  purposes  that  a  college 
or  university  may  use  Its  funds. 

(d)  Definition  of  "InsUtutlon  of  higher 
education"  same  as  section  89(c)  (2). 

(e)  Same  as  section  39(d)(8). 

(f)  Permits  taxpayer  to  contlnxie  to  take 
a  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  as 
well  aa  the  credit  provided  by  this  section. 
In  no  event  shall  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  together  exceed  the  actual  amount  of 
the  conUlbutlon.  Similar  to  the  example 
set  forth  In  section  89(e)(2). 

(g)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  thla  blU. 

(h)  Technical  amendment — ^reniunberlng 
of  code  sections. 

Sac.  3:  Provisions  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  In  December  196S.  a 
taxpayer  may  take  advantage  of  the  credits 
provided  herein  In  filing  his  Income  tax 
return  for  the  taxable  year  1063. 


A  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
MUSEUM  IS  NEEDED  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONS CAPITAL 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mouB  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  reminds  us  In  a  timely  edi- 
torial this  morning  that  "until  the  first 
blow  fell  no  one  was  convinced  that  Penn 
Station  really  would  be  demolished  or 
that  New  York  would  permit  this  monu- 
mental act  of  vandalism  against  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  landmarks  of  its 
age  of  Roman  elegance."  The  editorial 
says,  with  keenly  felt  disgust: 

Any  city  gets  what  It  admires,  will  pay  for. 
and.  ultimately,  deserves.  Even  when  we  had 
Penn  Station,  we  couldn't  afford  to  keep  It 
clean.  We  want  and  deserve  tin  can  archi- 
tecture In  a  tinhorn  culture.  And  we  wUl 
probably  be  Judged  not  by  the  monuments 
we  build  but  by  those  we  have  destroyed. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  same 
thing  from  happening  in  the  Nation's 
Capital    to    the   stately    and    dignified 


Union  Station  building  designed  by 
Daniel  H.  Bumham,  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  architects.  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
HJL  8334.  to  provide  a  transportation 
museum  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

A  national  Air  Museum  was  authorized 
some  years  ago  as  part  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  This  was,  I  am  told, 
encouraged  and  very  actively  supported 
by  the  air  and  space  industry  leaders 
imtll  It  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  most  remarkable  that 
the  Congress  could,  without  giving  much 
more  thought  to  the  problem  than  it 
obviously  has  so  far,  authorize  a  museuqi 
for  one  aspect  of  transportation  and.  In- 
deed, only  the  most  glamorous  and  pub- 
licised aspect  of  transportation,  and 
blandly  ignore  the  need  for  a  complete 
museum  to  show  the  compelling,  often 
heartbreaking,  and  always  magniflcant 
story  of  mankind's  transportation  his- 
tory. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress,  or 
this  Democratic  administration,  can  jus- 
tify a  $40  to  $50  million  museum  ded- 
icated only  to  the  air  and  space  age, 
a  museum  which  will  be  built  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense,  and  a  museum  which. 
by  its  very  limited  statement  of  pur- 
poses, cannot  but  fail  to  give  only  an 
exceedingly  small-size  picture  of  man- 
kind's history  of  transportation. 

The  Congress  must  recognize  the  ab- 
solute need  to  provide  suitable  and  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  whole  history  of 
transportation.  The  Smitixsonian  In- 
stitution is  dedicated  to  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  surely  some 
attempt  must  be  made  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  assure  that  the  knowledge  dis- 
pensed is  reasonably  complete.  Is  not  dis- 
torted, and  does  not  amount  to  special 
treatment  of  one  Industry. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  transportation 
museum  wilch  would  tell  the  entire  story 
of  transFKjrtation.  and  of  mankind's  ex- 
citing story  In  Its  development  from  the 
Invention  of  the  wheel  to  the  Invention 
of  the  wing  and  beyond. 

The  railroads  have  several  times  tried 
to  give  the  Union  Station  Building  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  the  Government.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  railroads 
which  own  Union  Station  are  favorably 
dlsp>osed  toward  my  own  proposal  since 
it  is  one  which  would  assure  that  this 
great  structure,  which  has  had  an  Im- 
portant and  central  part  in  railroad 
transportation,  would  have  an  equally 
important  future  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Exhibits  in  such  a  national  transporta- 
tion museum  as  my  bill  would  provide 
should  include  exhibits  of  the  great  age 
of  railroads,  important  exhibits  of  our 
river  and  sea  transportation,  of  the  Cone- 
stoga  wagon  with  which  our  own  West 
was  settled  and  won,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile. 

One  can  say,  without  any  possibility  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  If  this  Na- 
tion were  to  rely  solely  on  air  and  space 
travel  from  this  mcxnent  on.  and  Ignore 
Its  roads,  its  railroads,  the  automobile, 
and  truck,  and  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation other  than  that  in  air  and 
space,  that  our  economy  w(Mild  grind  to  a 
halt,  not  slowly,  but  at  onoe. 


I  Include  the  New  Yoric  Times  editorial, 
and  the  text  of  my  bill  to  provide  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Museum: 
FAaxwxix  TO  PxNM  Station 

UntU  the  first  blow  fell  no  one  was  con- 
vinced that  Penn  Station  reaUy  would  be 
demolished  or  that  New  York  would  permit 
this  monumental  act  of  vandalism  against 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  landmarks  of 
its  age  of  Roman  elegance.  Somehow  some- 
one would  surely  find  a  way  to  prevent  It  at 
the  last  minute — not-eo-llttle  Nell  rescued 
by  the  hero — even  while  the  promoters  dis- 
played the  fiashy  renderings  of  the  new 
sports  arena  and  somewhat  less  than  Imperial 
commercial  buildings  to  take   Its  place. 

It's  not  easy  to  knock  down  9  acres  of 
travertine  and  granite.  84  Doric  colunuis,  a 
vaulted  concourse  of  extravagsmt,  weighty 
grandeiu-,  claiwlcal  splendor  modeled  after 
royal  Roman  baths,  rich  detail  in  solid  stone, 
architectural  quality  In  precious  materials 
that  set  the  stamp  of  excellence  on  a  city. 
But  It  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done  If  the 
motivation  Is  great  enough,  and  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  profit  motivation  In 
this  Instance  was  great  enough. 

Ifoniuaental  problems  almost  as  big  as  the 
building  Itself  stood  in  the  way  of  preserva- 
tion; but  It  Is  the  shame  of  New  York,  of 
Its  financial  and  cultural  communities.  Its 
politicians,  philanthropists,  and  planners, 
and  of  the  pubUc  as  well,  that  no  serious  ef- 
fort was  made.  A  rich  and  powerful  city, 
noted  for  its  resources  of  brains,  imagination, 
and  money,  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion. 
The  final  Indictment  Is  of  the  values  of  our 
society. 

Any  city  gets  what  it  admires,  will  pay  for, 
and.  ultimately,  deserves.  Even  when  we  had 
Penn  Station,  we  couldnt  afford  to  keep  It 
clean.  We  want  and  deserve  tin  can  archi- 
tecture In  a  tinhorn  culture.  And  we  wlU 
probably  be  Judged  not  by  the  monuments 
we  build  but  by  those  we  have  destroyed. 

HJt.  6334 

A  bill  to  supplement  the  National  Air  Mu- 
seum of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
a  National  Transportation  Museum  In  order 
to  make  the  complete  history  of  transpor- 
tation available  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
space  for  a  National  Visitor  and  Student 
Center  In  order  to  assist  the  seven  million 
people  who  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  each 
year 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Transpor- 
tation Museum  Act". 

8xc.  a.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
National  Transportation  Museum  Commis- 
sion as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "Museiun"  means  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Museum  established 
by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "gift"  Includes  a  gift,  be- 
quest, or  devise,  whether  outright  or  In  trust, 
and  any  legal  Instrument  by  which  the  gift 
Is  affected. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  bureau  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  NaUonal  Transporta- 
tion Museum. 

(b)  The  Museum  shall  function  as  a  pub- 
Uc muaeiun  for  the  exhibition  of  vehicles 
and  equipment  used  In  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation except  for  air  and  space  trans- 
portation. 

(c)  Nominal  charges  may  be  levied  for 
admission  to  the  National  TYansportatton 
Museum  and  the  National  Air  Museum  to 

In  financing  such  museums,  and  de- 
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creasing  the  cost  of  such  museums  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Sxc.  4.  TTiere  Is  hereby  created  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Museum  Conunlssion. 
The  number,  manner  of  appointment,  and 
tenure  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  such  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  except  for  the  ex  officio 
members  who  shall  be  three  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  three  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  Board  may  delegate  to 
the  Commission  any  function  of  the  Museum 
or  any  function  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  the  Museum.  The  Board  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Conunlssion  and  the  operation  of  the 
Museum,  and  to  the  extent  and  under  such 
limitations  as  the  Board  deems  advisable, 
the  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Commission 
the  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regiUa- 
tions. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
accept  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  gifts 
of  any  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Museum. 

(b)  Legal  title  to  all  property  (except 
property  of  the  United  States)  held  for  the 
use  or  benefit  of  the  Museum  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Subject  to 
any  limitations  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  law,  and  In  the  caae  of  any  gift,  subject 
to  any  applicable  restrictions  under  the 
terms  of  such  gift,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to 
sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
property  of  whatsoever  nature  held  by  it,  and 
to  invebt  In,  reinvest  in.  or  piuchase  any 
property  of  whatsoever  nature  for  the  benefit 
of  the  National  Transportation  Museum. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
function  authorised  by  section  3  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  may — 

(1)  purchase,  accept,  borrow,  or  otherwise 
acquire  items  for  preservation,  exhibition,  or 
study.  The  Board  may  acquire  any  such 
item  on  the  basis  of  its  general  historical 
interest  or  its  importance  In  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation. 

(2)  preserve  or  restore  any  Item  acquired 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  dl^Iay,  loan,  store,  or  othervtrlse  hold 
any  such  Item. 

(4)  sell,  exchange,  donate,  return,  or 
otherwise  dispoee  of  any  such  item. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  duties  of  a  director 
of  the  Museum,  and  his  apix>lntment  and 
■alary  ahaU  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  Boaxd  may  employ  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Museum. 

(b)  The  Bocu*d  may  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  Commission,  any  oC  its  functions 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Servioee  shall  acquire  the  Union  Station  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  for  the  use  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  p\ui>oees  of 
the  National  Transportation  Museum,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions,  which  nuky  In- 
clude leases  or  other  means  of  reservation  to 
railroad  and  terminal  companies  of  rights  to 
use  a  part  or  parts  of  the  Union  Station,  as 
may  b«  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices may  make  available  for  the  purposes  of 
a  National  Visitor  and  Student  Center,  upon 
such  terms  aitd  conditions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, such  space  in,  the  Union  Station  as 
may  be  not  needed  for  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

Sxc.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of  this  Act. 


THE  SUPREME  CXDURT  AND  fiTUEE- 
DOM  OP  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccMisent  that  the  genttonan  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Ttjpper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  an  extremely  enlightening 
speech  entitled  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press"  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Maine  in  Portland  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1963.  by  I>r.  Edward  G.  Hudon, 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Hudon,  a  native  of  Brunswick. 
Maine,  is  an  outstanding  legal  scholar; 
he  holds  five  academic  degrees:  BS., 
LLB.,  LL3f..  M.S.  in  L.S..  SJJ>. 

He  is  the  author  of  "Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  in  America"  published 
by  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington, 
D.C.,  during  this  year. 

Dr.  Hudon 's  remarks  follow : 
Ths  SupsKicx  Corar  and  Fbkzdom  of  thx 
Pbbss 

(By  Edward  G.  Hudon) 
(Remarks  delivered  at  tiie  Annual  Newspa- 
per FcM-um  held  at  the  University  of  Maine 

in  Portland,  October  36.  1963.) 

When  I  received  Professor  Hamilton's  In- 
vitation to  speak  here  today  my  immediate 
reaction  was  one  of  pleasure  mixed  with 
quite  a  bit  of  fear.  Pleasure  because  It  of- 
fered me  an  opportunity  to  ^>end  a  little 
more  time  In  Maine  than  I  usually  do  each 
year.  As  some  of  you  know,  this  Is  my  na- 
tive State.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  here. 
WstBhlngton  may  be  where  I  earn  my  Uvlng, 
but  this  Is  home.  Some  day  I  hope  to  be 
back  to  stay. 

I  mentioned  fear  not  because  I  am  afraid 
at  being  run  out  of  town,  but  because  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  takes  more  tium  simply  to 
write  a  book  to  became  an  expert  on  some- 
thing as  complex  as  the  law  of  speech  and 
press — particularly  when  one  Is  called  upon 
to  speak  to  an  audience  such  as  this  one  th&t 
is  made  up  of  the  working  press.  All  that  I 
have  done  Is  scribble  a  bit  about  this  law 
and  the  freedom  It  protects,  you  live  by  It. 

As  members  of  the  press.  I  ann  certain  that 
you  are  all  Mark  Twain  scholars  and  that  you 
are  famUlar  with  Pudd'nhead  Wilson's  New 
Calendar — particxiiarly  the  entry  that  reads 
as  follows : 

"It  Is  by  the  goodness  of  God  that  in  our 
country  we  have  those  three  unspeakably 
precloxis  things:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  the  prudence  never  to 
practice  either  of  them. 

Now  I  am  s\ire  that  Pudd'nbead  Wilson 
meant  to  Include  freedom  of  the  press  as 
well  and  for  that  reason  I  take  Issue  with  his 
entry — not  because  of  anything  that  I  have 
read,  but  because  of  personal  expertence. 

Not  long  after  my  book  on  "Preedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  In  America"  was  published 
this  spring,  a  UPI  reporter  wrote  a  review  of 
it  that  appeared  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 
The  review  was  wonderful,  but  the  head- 
lines that  local  editors  attached  to  It  were 
something  else.  One  read:  "Supreme  Court 
Gets  Advice  From  Its  Own  Librarian";  an- 
other one:  "Advice  for  the  Justices."  So  it 
went.  Nevertheless,  I  am  still  on  the  Supreme 
Court  pa3n'Oll,  or  at  least  I  was  when  I  left 
Washington  yesterday  to  come  here.  And 
that,  I  beUeve,  Is  proof  of  more  than  the  fact 


that  we  have  freedom  of  the  press  In  this 
country.  It  also  proves  that  the  Supreme 
Court  practices  what  It  preaches  when  It  in- 
sists that  there  be  freedom  of  expression  for 
the  Individual. 

My  subject  Is  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
Preedom  of  the  Press."  Perhaps  we  can  ex- 
tend that  a  bit  and  go  a  little  further  back  to 
examine  the  origin  of  the  concept  o<  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  we  know  It. 

To  start  off,  we  can  say  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  knew  what  tliey  wanted  to  cast  to 
one  side  when  they  wrote  and  talked  of 
freedc»n  of  speech  and  press.  They  wanted 
no  more  of  the  law  of  speech  and  press  as  it 
had  existed  in  both  England  and  America 
before  the  American  Revolution  when  the 
only  rights  that  an  Individual  had  were 
those  that  tlie  ruling  authority  permitted 
iilm  to  have.  You  might  call  It  the  "trickle- 
down"  theory  of  Uberty.  The  Government 
was  aU  powerful.  There  had  to  be.  Black- 
stone  wrote,  "a  supreme,  irresistible,  abso- 
lute, uncontrolled  authority  in  which  •  •  • 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  reside."  Whatever 
the  motive,  to  crltictlze  this  authority  meant 
punlslunent.  During  tiie  more  violent  years, 
while  the  licensing  statutes  were  In  force, 
there  were  even  Instances  when  authors  and 
printers  of  books  considered  obnoxious  were 
hanged,  qviartered,  exposed  in  the  pillory, 
flogged,  or  simply  fined  and  Imprisoned. 

Alter  the  licensing  statutes  expired  In  1695, 
liberty  of  the  press  consisted  of  printing 
without  any  previous  license,  subject  to  the 
consequences  of  the  law.  And  there  were 
consequences  If  one  had  the  audacity  to 
criticize  the  Government.  James  Franklin, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  brother,  was  made  aware 
of  this  when  lie  was  Imprisoned  in  1732  be- 
cause of  a  satire  against  the  Government 
that  he  printed  in  his  newspaper.  This  was 
but  one  of  a  number  of  similar  Instances. 

The  reason  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  was 
simple.  Any  criticism  of  ruling  authority 
was  considered  to  create  a  danger  that  had 
to  be  dealt  with  promptly.  This  was  the 
law  of  seditious  Ubel  as  It  had  develcqped 
over  a  period  of  several  centuries.  It  dated 
all  the  way  liack  to  1275 — to  a  statute  called 
De  Scandalis  Magnatiun  that  provided  for 
the  Imprisonment  of  anyone  who  should  dis- 
seminate false  nevrs  or  tales  that  could  cre- 
ate discord  between  the  king  and  his  people. 

But  If  the  Founding  Fathers  knew  what 
they  wanted  to  leave  behind,  they  did  not 
aU  agree  on  how  this  should  t>e  done.  In- 
deed, during  the  Federal  Convention  erf  1787, 
proposals  for  specific  guarantees  for  the  press 
were  voted  down  twice.  At  the  end  of  the 
Convention,  two  erf  the  delegates,  George 
Mason  and  Elbrldge  Gerry,  refused  to  sign 
the  proposed  Ccmstltution  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  biU  of  rights  that  would  have 
safeguarded  freedom  of  tiie  press  among 
other   things. 

Once  the  Constitution  was  presented  to 
the  States  for  ratification,  the  first  great 
debate  started.  Those  who  favored  ratify- 
ing the  Constitution  as  It  was  claimed  that 
the  Constitution  Itaelf  was  a  BUI  of  Rlghtt. 
They  claimed  that  under  It  the  people  sur- 
rendered nothing  to  the  Government  and 
therefore  had  no  need  to  reserve  to  tliem- 
selves  anything  in  particular.  A  bill  of 
rights  might  even  be  dangerous,  tiwy  said — 
It  could  but  contain  reservations  not  granted 
in  the  first  place  and.  as  a  consequence,  it 
might  provide  a  pretense  to  any  desirous  of 
usiu-plng  power  later.  In  the  Federalist 
Papers  (No.  84),  newspaper  articles  written 
by  HamUton.  Jay,  and  Madison  in  defense 
of  the  Constitution,  doubt  was  expressed 
that  a  definlUon  of  freedom  of  the  press 
could  be  written  that  would  not  leave  the 
utmost   latitude  for  evasion. 

Those  who  favored  a  bill  of  rights  offered 
equally  convincing  arguments.  There  were 
some  lUce  Jefferson  who  mistrusted  the  ma- 
jority   and   feared   tar   the    rights   at    the 
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minority  M  these  were  left  without  speclfle 
protection.  Monroe  was  afraid  of  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  clause.  It  might,  he  felt, 
be  used  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press  or  any  other  right  that  was  not  ex- 
cepted from  Its  general  power.  Patrick 
Henry  expressed  his  displeasure  by  exclaim- 
ing: "By  this  Constitution,  some  of  the  best 
barriers  of  human  rights  are  thrown  away." 
He  even  advocated  that  Virginia  reject  the 
Constitution.  In  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
vention that  met  In  1788  to  consider  the 
Constitution,  the  question  was  asked:  "The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  the  tyrant's  scourge — 
It  was  the  true  friend  and  the  firmest  sup- 
porter of  civil  liberty;  therefore  why  pass 
It  by  In  silence?" 

As  we  all  know,  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, but  In  the  process  quite  a  bit  of  flre 
and  brimstone  had  been  cast  about.  Three 
States  even  appended  bills  of  rights  to  their 
ratifications.  A  fourth  drew  one  up  but 
failed  to  send  It  along.  To  calm  the  fears 
of  some  and  the  resentment  of  others,  the 
First  Congress  passed  13  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  10  of  which  were  adopted  by 
the  States  to  become  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
first  one  with  which  we  are  concerned  here 
provided   In  part: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 
Certainly  there  Is  nothing  ambiguous  about 
these  words.  Nevertheless,  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  them  has  been  anything  but 
consistent.  Different  theories  have  been  ap- 
plied at  different  times.  Much  has  depended 
on  the  temper  of  the  times  at  various  inter- 
vals, and  even  on  the  membership  of  the 
Court. 

Within  a  decade  after  the  first  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Acts  became  law  and  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Act  trials  took  place.  Men  were  again  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  writing,  printing,  and 
publishing  criticisms  of  those  in  authority — 
this  time,  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  high  officials. 

There  was  no  difference  between  this  and 
what  had  happened  under  British  rule. 
Again,  freedom  of  the  press  meant  no  more 
than  the  absence  of  previous  restraint.  Once 
more,  the  motivating  force  was  fear.  We 
were  having  difficulties  with  France  and  the 
furor  over  the  XYZ  affair  was  still  rampant. 
War  seemed  imminent  and  the  Federalists, 
the  party  In  power,  did  not  partlcvQarly 
relish  the  Insults  that  were  hurled  at  them 
by  the  opposition — by  Jefferson  and  his  fol- 
lowers who  used  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts 
to  capttu-e  the  Presidency. 

When  Jefferson  took  office,  he  released  all 
who  had  been  Imprisoned  for  violations  of 
the  acta  and  he  suspended  further  prosecu- 
tions under  them.  For  that  reason,  none  of 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Act  cases  ever  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  as  such.  But  enough  of 
the  Justices  presided  over  Alien  and  Sedition 
Act  trials  as  circuit  Judges  or  expressed  their 
opinions  in  various  other  ways  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  acts  would  have  been 
upheld  had  the  cases  gone  that  far. 

Why  should  freedom  of  the  press  have 
taken  so  much  of  a  beating  so  soon  after  so 
many  had  Insisted  that  it  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution?  It  has  been  said  that 
"people  long  submerged,  who  finally  win  their 
independence,  seem  at  times  to  lose  their 
moorings."  (Douglas.  "The  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
Not  Enough,"  Madison  Lecture,  New  York 
University  Law  School,  1963.)  Possibly,  that 
is  the  explanation.  But  at  any  rate.  Con- 
gress later  recognized  the  Injustice  of  it  all 
and  remitted  the  fines  that  had  been 
Imposed. 

Perhaps  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
even  Jefferson  could  "lose  his  moorings." 
Although  he  treated  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Acts  rather  harshly  in  the  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions that  he  drafted,  he  was  not  above  get- 
ting quite  riled  at  the  press  when  he  was 
on   the  receiving  rather  than  the  pitching 


end  of  criticism.  In  1803,  while  he  was  Pres- 
Ident,  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Governor  Mc- 
Kean  of  Pennsylvania,  complained  of  the 
licenUousnesa  and  the  lying  of  the  press,  and 
advocated  a  few  selected  prosecutions  of  the 
more  prominent  offenders.  Not  too  many — 
that  would  have  looked  like  persecution — 
Just  a  few  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
press. 

Insofar  as  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  is  con- 
cerned, its  experience  with  the  speech  and 
press  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment 
dates  back  only  about  45  years.  This  expe- 
rience started  with  the  World  War  I  Espio- 
nage Act  cases.  Before  that,  the  law  of 
speech  and  press  was  largely  a  State  matter. 
But  during  the  past  46  years  at  least  four 
different  theories  have  been  used. 

First  there  was  the  Use-Abuse  or  Liberty 
versus  License  theory  of  the  1920's.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  a  sharp  line  was  drawn  between 
speech  and  press  that  was  considered  right 
and  speech  and  press  that  was  considered 
wrong.  "Reasonable  tendency"  and  "bad  in- 
tent" were  the  yardsticks.  It  was  this  theory 
that  served  to  uphold  the  convictions  in  the 
foreign  language  newspaper  and  the  pam- 
phlet cases  of  World  War  I.  It  also  served  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  1920's  in  the  State 
Syndicalism   Act  cases. 

Fundamental  to  this  theory  was  the  idea 
that  great  weight  and  every  presumption  of 
constitutionality  must  be  given  a  legislative 
determination  that  certain  acts  constitute 
such  a  danger  to  peace  and  security  that 
they  cannot  be  permitted.  It  was  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  written  and  spoken  word 
that  was  Impwirtant.  Thus,  In  Abrams  v. 
United  States,  a  case  decided  in  1919  that 
Involved  9,000  circulars,  some  printed  In 
Yiddish  and  some  In  English,  It  was  held 
that  "men  must  be  held  to  have  intended, 
and  to  be  accountable  for  the  effect  which 
their  acu  were  likely  to  produce."  In 
Schaefer  v.  United  States,  decided  In  1920. 
the  actual  effect  of  printed  matter  could  not 
be  shown,  but  that  was  held  immaterial — it 
was  the  tendency  of  the  articles  that  count- 
ed. The  defendants  in  the  case  published  a 
German-language  newspaper  of  limited  cir- 
culation in  which  they  republished  news 
taken  from  other  newspapers,  sometimes 
with  omissions,  additions,  and  changes. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  no  better  assess- 
ment of  these  and  other  cases  that  followed 
than  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  assertion 
that  in  some  instances  the  Coxirt  had  "too 
readily  permitted  Juries  to  infer  deception 
from  error,  or  intention  from  argumentative 
or  critical  statements."  Dennis  v.  United 
States.  341  U.S.  494,  539  (1951). 

Of  all  the  speech  and  press  cases  that  were 
decided  during  the  1920'8,  one  Gitlow  v.  New 
York,  stands  above  all  the  others  in  impor- 
tance. This  one  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory for  clvU  rights  litigation.  In  it,  in  1925, 
the  Supreme  Covirt  held  for  the  first  time 
that  first  amendment  rights  apply  to  the 
States  through  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th.  The  issue  revolved  around  a  pam- 
phlet again,  but  the  statute  Involved  was  a 
State  statute  and  the  conviction  was  by  a 
State  court.  As  both  the  statute  and  the 
conviction  were  upheld  and  were  said  not 
to  violate  the  constitutionally  protected 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  the 
floodgates  were  opened  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing stream  of  civil  rights  litigation  that  we 
know  today. 

Nineteen  thirty  marked  the  start  of  a  new 
and  different  era.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Five  years  earlier  he  had  expressed  concern 
over  the  growth  of  an  Intolerant  spirit  in 
this  country — the  demand  for  uniformity 
which  he  considered  to  be  "the  most  omi- 
nous sign"  of  the  time.  (Hughes,  "Liberty 
and  Law,"  50  A.B.A.  rept.  183).  Consistent 
with  this,  the  Hughes  court  recognized  that 
a  government  must  be  able  to  protect  itself 
from  any  "who  Indulge  In  utterances  which 


Incite  to  violence  and  crime  and  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  organized  government  by 
unlawful  means."  but,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  also  recognized  that 
"the  maintenance  of  the  opportunity  for  free 
political  discussion  to  the  end  that  govern- 
ment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes  may  be  obtained  by 
lawful  means  •  •  •  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
cipal of  our  constitutional  Hystem,"  Strom- 
hcrg  v.  California.  283  US.  359.  369  (1931). 
Within  a  year,  In  Near  v.  Minnesota  (1931), 
the  Hughes  court  discswded  "use-abuse"  or 
"liberty  versus  license."  To  replace  this  It 
revived  the  age-old  doctrine  of  "previous 
restraint"  and  refashioned  It  Into  a  theory 
that  Is  still  with  us  and  serves  whenever 
nothing  else  seems  to  fit. 

The  statute  in  the  case,  which  the  Court 
held  to  be  an  unconstitutional  restraint  on 
publication,  treated  as  a  nuisance  any  "mall- 
clous,  scandalous  and  defamatory  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  other  periodical."  Truth  was  a 
defense,  but  only  if  publication  was  shown 
to  be  with  good  motives  and  for  Justifiable 
ends. 

Writing  for  the  Court,  the  Chief  Justice 
acknowledged  that  a  State  may  enact  laws  to 
promote  the  health,  safety,  morals  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  Its  people.  But,  he  continued, 
there  are  limits  to  this  sovereign  power  which 
must  be  determined  with  appropriate  regard 
to  the  particular  subject  of  Its  exercise.  And 
In  this  particular  Instance,  the  object  of  the 
statute  was  not  punishment  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  suppression.  It  violated  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  press  to  be  free  from 
previous  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
restraint. 

Throughout  the  Hughes  era,  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  depended  not  so  much  on 
formulas  as  It  did  "on  a  correct  appraisal 
of  the  actual  effect  of  conduct"  about  which 
he  had  written  in  1928  in  his  book  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States"  (pp. 
165.  166). 

If  I  may  go  back  a  bit.  In  1919,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  wrote  for  a  unanimous  Court  in 
Schenck  v.  United  States,  a  World  War  I  anti- 
draft  leaflet  case: 

"The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  are  used  in  such  circumstances  and 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent."    (249  U.S.  47.  52.) 

This  first  use  of  the  phrase  "clear  and 
present  danger"  in  a  speech  and  press  case 
was  to  uphold  a  conviction  and  send  a  man 
to  Jail  under  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917. 
After  that,  the  phrase  reappeared  time  and 
again  in  the  civil  liberties  cases  of  the  1920'8, 
but  only  in  the  dissenting  and  concurring 
opinions  of  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
where  it  was  developed  into  a  gospel  that 
was  to  be  used  so  much  later.  But  after  1927, 
there  was  an  Interval  of  more  than  a  decade 
during  which  nothing  was  heard  of  it.  And 
when  It  did  reappear,  the  circumstances  were 
quite  different. 

The  year  was  1940  and  the  case  was  r^orn- 
hill  V.  Alabama,  a  controversy  over  an  Ala- 
bama statute  entitled  "Loitering  or  picketing 
forbidden."  As  this  statute  had  been  con- 
strued by  the  State  court,  it  prohibited  even 
one  person  from  walking  slowly  back  and 
forth,  alone  and  without  speaking  to  any- 
one. In  front  of  an  employer's  premises 
carrying  a  sign  stating  the  facts  of  a  labor 
dispute.  If  that  were  allowed  to  stand,  the 
Supreme  Court  held.  It  could  be  used  to  sup- 
port abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  concerning  almost  every  matter  of  im- 
portance to  society.  The  Court  again  recog- 
nized that  measures  can  and  often  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life 
and  property.  "But,"  It  continued,  "no  clear 
and  present  danger  of  destruction  of  life  or 
property,  or  Invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy, 
or  breach  of  the  peace  can  be  thought  to  be 
Inherent  In  the  activities  of  every  person  who 
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approaches  the  premises  of  an  employer  and 
publicizes  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute  Involv- 
ing the  latter."  (310  U.S.  88,  105.)  The 
statute  was  struck  down. 

After  the  ThomhiU  caae,  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  became  a  formula.  It  served  In 
a  succeasion  oX  cases  that  Included  house-to- 
house  soliciting,  the  use  of  public  parks  for 
religious  purpoees,  contempt  of  court  by 
publication,  and  the  right  to  address  an 
audience,  be  it  friendly  or  hostile.  It  also 
served  for  the  Court  to  overrule  Itself  and 
declare  Invalid  a  State  compiilsory  tlag- 
•alute  statute  {West  Virginia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  Barnette,  319  UJS.  624  (1943) .  over- 
ruling Minersville  Scliool  District  v.  Gobitis, 
310  U.S.  586  (1940).  "Clear  and  present 
danger"  was  very  weU  suited  for  caaes  such 
as  these.  It  kept  quite  a  number  of  honest, 
sincere  people  out  of  Jail  whose  only  trouble 
was  that  they  had  the  misfortune  to  run 
Into  overzealous  law  enforcement  officers. 

That  lasted  until  the  deaths  of  Justieea 
Murphy  and  Rutledge  in  1949.  After  these 
two  consistent  supporters  of  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  were  gone,  the  votes  were  no 
longer  there  and  soon  the  Court  displayed 
disenchantment  with  the  test  that  it  had 
relied  on  so  heavily  for  all  of  a  decade. 

In  1960,  In  American  Communications  As- 
aociation  v.  Douds  when  the  oonstltutionailty 
of  the  non-Communlfit  affidavit  requirement 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947.  was  upheld,  the  Cotu^  suddenly  became 
critical.  It  disapproved  of  the  mechanical 
use  of  a  phrase  in  every  first  amendment  case 
without  regard  to  the  context  of  Its  applica- 
tion. The  problems  before  It  at  mldccntury 
were,  the  Court  held,  quite  different  than 
those  that  Jxistices  Holmes  and  Brandeis  had 
found  convenient  to  consider  In  terms  of 
"clear  and  present  danger."  Wrote  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  for  the  Court: 

"When  the  effect  of  a  statute  or  ordinance 
upon  the  exercise  of  first  amendment  free- 
doms la  relatively  small  and  the  public  Inter- 
est to  be  protected  is  substantial.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  a  rigid  test  requiring  a  showing  of 
inunlnent  danger  to  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion U  an  at>6urdlty,"  (339  U.S.  382,  397.) 
Then  came  1951  and  Dennis  v.  United 
States  In  whl<^  the  convictions  of  the  top 
Communist  Party  officials  in  this  country 
were  affirmed.  The  vote  in  the  case  was  6 
to  2,  but  a  majority  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  that  oould  agree  on  an  opinion.  The 
closest  to  this  was  the  opinion  that  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  wrote  for  a  plurality  of  four. 
Looking  back  again  at  Justices  Holmes  and 
Brandeis,  he  found  that  in  their  "clear  and 
present  danger"  opinions  they  had  never 
been  confronted  with  anything  more  than 
comparatively  isolated  events  that  bore  little 
relation  to  any  substantial  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  community.  "They  were  no«," 
he  wrote,  "confronted  with  any  situation 
comparable  to  the  Instant  one — the  develop- 
ment of  an  apparatus  designed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
in  the  context  of  world  crisis  after  crisis" 
(341  US.  494,  510).  Then,  the  Chief  Justice 
adopted  the  interpretation  that  Judge 
Learned  Hand  had  given  "clear  and  preeent 
danger"  when  the  case  was  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals.    Judge  Hand  had  written: 

"In  each  case  [courts]  must  ask  whether 
the  gravity  of  the  levll.'  discounted  by  its 
Improbability.  Justifies  8U(^  Invasion  of  free 
speech  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger" 
(183Fed.  2d.  at212). 

VtxuM,  probability  was  subetituted  for  the 
immediacy  that  Hotanes  and  Brandeis  bad 
Insisted  upon. 

After  the  Dennis  case,  "clear  and  preeent 
danger"  went  out  the  window  for  those 
st&ndbys  such  as  picketing,  Jehovah's  Wit- 
ness, handbill  and  eollcltlng  cases.  It  was 
not  even  used  In  Yates  v.  United  States  in 
1967  when  the  Court  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  doctrinal  Justification  of  forcible 


overthrow  of  the  Government  and  advocacy 
of  action. 

"Previous  reetralnt"  continued  to  serve, 
particularly  in  obaoenlty  oases,  but  for  a 
while  "balancing  of  Interests"  public  versus 
private  carried  the  day.  That  first  appeared 
in  1957  when  a  klndshlp  was  proclaimed  to 
exist  between  the  right  of  freedom  of  ^>eech 
and  press  and  the  process  of  legislative 
Inquiry. 

In  Watkins  v.  United  States  and  Stoeezy  v. 
New  Hampshire  the  balance  was  struck  in 
favor  of  the  Individual.  The  critical  ele- 
ment was  said  to  be  "the  existence  of,  and 
the  weight  to  be  ascribed  to.  the  Interest  of 
the  Congress  in  demanding  disclosures  from 
an  unwilling  witness"  (364  U.S.  178.  198). 
The  Court  reqxilred  that  committee  author- 
ity be  precisely  defined,  and  tiie  delegation 
of  power  be  clearly  revealed  in  the  character 
of  the  investigating  body.  But  starting 
with  Uphaua  v.  Wyman  and  Barenblatt  v. 
United  States  in  1969,  the  balance  shifted 
away  from  the  individual  as  adequate  au- 
thority was  permitted  to  be  fonnd  behind 
authorizing  resolutions.  (See  also  Wilkin- 
son V.  United  States  and  Braden  v.  United 
States,  both  decided  In   1961.) 

In  1961.  "balancing  of  Interests"  was  also 
used  to  uphold  the  membership  clause  of  the 
Smith  Act  (Scales  v.  United  States)  and  the 
registration  provision  of  the  Subversives 
Activities  Control  Act  {Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  v.  Subversives  Activities 
Control  Board) . 

All  of  these  "balancing  of  interests"  cases 
were  6-to-4  decisions.  For  that  reason. 
It  was  Inevitable  that  when  Justices  Whlt- 
taker  and  Frankfurter  left  the  Court  for 
reasons  of  health  In  the  spring  and  siunmer 
of  1962,  another  change  should  take  place. 
That  a  change  had  taken  place  became  evi- 
dent on  March  26,  1963,  when  the  Coxirt  de- 
cided G<b«on  V.  Florida  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. The  balance  had  now  ahlftsd  back  in 
favor  of  the  individual,  6  to  4. 

The  case  was  a  review  of  a  conviction  for 
contempt  of  a  Florida  legislative  conunittee 
Investigating  Communist  Infiltration  in  vari- 
ous fields  within  the  State,  one  of  which  was 
race  relations.  The  Court  upheld  the  right 
of  the  president  of  the  Miami  N-A.A.CP.  to 
refuse  to  produce  the  membership  list  of  his 
organization,  although  it  was  to  be  used  only 
as  the  basis  of  testimony  without  having  Its 
contents  revealed.  All  that  the  State  com- 
mittee wanted  to  know  was  whether  14 
named  persons  were  members. 

Edwards  v.  South  Carolina,  decided  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1963,  was  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting case  of  this  most  recent  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  problem  was  whether 
167  Negro  high  school  and  college  students 
should  have  been  convicted  of  breaches  of 
the  peace.  Their  offenses  consisted  of  re- 
fusing to  disperse  when  they  assembled  on 
the  State  capltol  grounds,  sang  religious  and 
patriotic  songs,  and  listened  to  a  religious 
talk.  The  State  courts  said  "yes",  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  "no". 

The  significant  thing  about  the  case  is 
that  the  Court  reached  back  to  Terminello  t. 
Chicago,  a  1949  "clear  and  present  danger" 
case  from  which  it  quoted  the  following 
langiiage: 

"[A]  function  of  free  speech  under  our 
system  of  government  Is  to  Invite  dispute. 
It  may  Indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose 
when  it  induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as  they  are, 
or  even  stirs  people  to  anger.  Speech  Is  often 
provocative  and  challenging.  It  may  strike 
at  prejudices  and  preconceptions  and  have 
profound  unsettling  effects  as  it  presses  for 
acceptance  of  an  idea.  That  Is  why  freedom 
of  speech  •••!«•••  protected  against 
censorship  or  punishment,  unless  shown 
likely  to  produce  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  a  serloiis  substantive  evil  that  rises  far 
abovs  public  inconvenience,  annoyance,  or 
unrest."    (372  U.S.  229.  337.) 


Whether  or  not  this  means  that  the  Court 
will  go  back  to  "clear  and  present  danger," 
I  don't  know  any  more  thaoi  you  do.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  certain,  the  test  is 
still  very  much  present  if  there  is  need  of  it. 
One  must  also  remember  that  the  speech 
and  press  cases  that  the  Court  is  confronted 
with  today  have,  in  many  Instances,  an  added 
element  that  those  of  the  past  did  not  have. 
Many  are  closely  related  to  segregation. 
Thus,  last  term  the  Court  upheld  the  right 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  to  take  over  and  direct  liti- 
gation that  pertains  to  racial  discrimination. 
This  right  was  said  to  be  a  protected  mode 
of  expression  and  association  (W_A.A.CJ».  v. 
Button,  371  U.S.  415).  There  are  also  cases 
pending  that  involve  sit-ins  and  various  other 
types  of  demonstrations  that  many  ot  you 
may  have  written  about.  These  present  new 
situations  that  may  produce  new  theories. 

P«-hap8  at  this  point  you  wonder  why  so 
many  speech  and  press  cases  are  decided  5 
to  4.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  as  long  as  the  Court 
can  split  that  or  any  other  way.  There  would 
be  something  to  worry  about  if  It  were  other- 
wise. Our  entire  system  of  government  is 
based  on  the  right  to  dissent,  and  the  reason 
for  the  first  amendment  is  to  make  sure  that 
it  stays  that  way.  And  insofar  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  UrUted  States,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  supreme  court  is  con- 
cerned, if  there  was  only  one  answer  to  every 
problem  there  would  not  be  an>  need  for 
nine  Justices — one  would  be  enough. 

It  might  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
dissenting  opinions  are  not  a  recent  inno- 
vation. The  very  first  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion ever  reported  was  a  dissenting  opinion. 
That  happened  way  back  in  1792  {Georgia  v. 
Braislford,  2  Dallas  402.  406).  As  long  as  it 
stays  that  way,  we  shall  be  assured  of  an  in- 
dependent Judiciary,  the  lack  of  which  was 
one  of  the  grievances  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


MORE   MANAGED   NEWS? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
moujB  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bakrt]  may  extend  hie 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Thomas 
Orwell's  book  "1984"  big  brother  is  con- 
stantly watching  the  citizens  of  Britain 
to  make  sure  that  their  behavior  con- 
forms to  the  norms  established  by  the 
Government. 

The  people  are  conditioned  by  man- 
aged news  and  managed  history  to  ac- 
cept the  views  of  the  Government.  The 
October  29  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  has  an  article  entitled  "An  Orwel- 
lian  Outrage"  by  Richard  Stames.  The 
title  of  this  article  is  apt  and  should  con- 
stitute a  warning  to  all  Americans  who 
cherish  their  fundamental  freedoms.    I 

quote: 

An  Obwkluan   OxrraACK 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

The  sinister  silence  over  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Worthy  continues. 

The  Worthy  case  is  an  Orwelllan  outrage. 
It  is  a  coarse  attempt  by  President  Kennedy's 
sibling  Minister  of  Justice  to  ocmtrol  the  con- 
tent of  American  newspapers. 

This  Is  not  the  first  such  attempt  (and 
heaven  knows  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  last) . 
but  it  la  the  most  dreadful  and  nUnous  one 
of  which  we  have  any  record.    For  the  first 
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tlma  In  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Oov- 
emment  la  trying  to  Impriaon  a  reporter  for 
what  he  has  written. 

The  facts  In  the  Worthy  case  are  not  dis- 
puted: 

William  Worthy,  a  Negro  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  Afro-American,  was  convicted 
under  an  Iniquitous  section  of  the  McCarran 
Act  that  makes  it  a  felony  for  an  American 
citizen  to  reenter  the  United  States  from 
abroad  unless  he  has  a  valid  passport.  This 
particular  section  of  the  act  (which  Is  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
who  spawned  It)  has  no  effect  unless  the 
United  States  Is  In  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

President  Truman  proclaimed  such  a  con- 
dition In  1950.  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Korean  war.  We  remain  In  It.  although  there 
Is  no  longer  any  national  emergency,  solely 
because  of  the  wide  additional  powers  the 
section  gives  the  Government. 

Mr.  Worthy  lost  his  passport  (and  with  It 
his  right  to  earn  a  living  as  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent) because  he  offended  the  State 
Department  by  traveling  to  mainland  China 
In  1962.  The  State  Department  claims  the 
right  to  decide  which  American  citizens  may 
go  to  China  and  which  may  not.  My  pass- 
port, for  example,  is  endorsed  for  travel  to 
China.    Mr.  Worthy's  was  not. 

This  means  some  nameless  bureaucrat  In 
the  State  Department  has  decided  newspaper 
readers  may  safely  read  my  dispatches  from 
China  but  must  not  read  Mr.  Worthy's. 

The  State  Department,  having  agreed  to 
permit  me  to  go  to  China,  refvised  to  permit 
me  to  go  to  North  Vietnam.  I  am  unsure 
what  it  Is  in  North  Vietnam  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment doesn't  want  me  to  see.  But  had  I 
been  able  to  obtain  a  visa,  I  would  svirely 
have  gone  (and  would  still). 

I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  some  simpering 
functionnalre  to  license  me  to  work  at  my 
trade,  which  is  precisely  the  issue  involved  in 
the  Worthy  case. 

Lacking  a  passport,  Mr.  Worthy  went  to 
Cuba. 

He  was  readmitted  to  this  country  on  the 
strength  of  a  birth  certificate.  Six  months 
later  (after  his  leftwlngtng  dispatches  on 
Cuba  had  been  printed)  he  was  indicted  for 
the  crime  of  returning  to  the  land  of  his 
birth.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  3 
months  in  prison.  An  appeal  was  argued 
last  week  before  the  U.S.  Coiu^  of  Appeals 
In  New  Orleans. 

In  an  amicus  curiae  brief  filed  In  Mr. 
Worthy's  behalf,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  argued  his  conviction  was  unconstitu- 
tional because: 

It  sought  to  enforce  banishment,  a  form 
of  punishment  abandoned  by  civilized  na- 
tions since  the  time  of  the  Magna  Carta; 
the  national  emergency  under  which  the  law 
operates  is  plainly  phony  and  no  longer  jus- 
tifiable; and  the  law  is  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
travel. 

All  these  points  are  unassailable,  to  be 
sure. 

But  the  ominous  horror  of  the  Worthy  case 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reporter  Is  under 
prison  sentence  simply  because  he  wrote 
news  dispatches  contrary  to  the  popular  or- 
thodoxy. If  his  conviction  stands.  1984  will 
be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of  the  press 
means  equal  treatment  to  all  segments 
of  the  press.  Mr.  Starnes  has  done  the 
cause  of  liberty  a  great  service  by  speak- 
ing out  on  an  important  issue. 


THE  OMNIBUS  FEDERAL  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    [Mr.  Johansen]   may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcohd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
clearing  the  omnibus  Federal  pay  bill  for 
final  action,  our  bonus- for -bankruptcy 
colleagues  on  the  House  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  have  won  the 
first  round. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  American 
taxpayers  will  win  the  final  round  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  VS. 
Government  can  continue  to  pay  in- 
creasing dividends  on  increasing  Federal 
deficits. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  indefinitely  tolerate 
Federal  personnel — including  Members 
of  Congress  and  top  ofiQcials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  branches — enjoying 
preferred  status  as  beneficiaries  of  this 
profligacy. 

The  price  tag  on  today's  action  is  $600 
million  a  year.  If  it  becomes  law — as 
it  very  well  may  unless  there  is  a  tax- 
payers' uprising — this  increase  will  swell 
Federal  pay  boosts  within  a  15-month 
period  to  an  incredible  $1,650  million. 

Furthermore,  It  will  increase  the  total 
annual  Federal  payroll  from  $14,296 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  some 
$16  billion  in  the  next  full  fiscal  year. 

Some  extremely  expensive  chickens  are 
coming  home  to  roost,  precisely  as  I 
warned  would  happen  when  the  so-called 
"pay  comparability "  principle  was 
steamrollered  through  Congress  last 
year. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  who  now 
constitute  this  Nation's  new  economic 
royalists. 

UNHOLY  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  COAL 
AND  OIL  PRODUCERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoN-rE]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  a  situation  that  has  deteri- 
orated to  the  point  that  the  truth  is  no 
longer  apparent.  I  refer  to  the  unholy 
alliance  between  coal  and  oil  producers 
in  this  country  who,  consciously  or  not, 
seem  to  be  placing  an  economic  bind 
around  an  already  gasping  New  England. 
This  bind  on  the  economy  and  consumers 
of  New  England  has  almost  reached  the 
point  where  the  roj)e  upon  which  we 
hang  is  about  to  be  cut. 

The  latest  tragedy  is  the  serious  short- 
age of  coal  sufTered  by  a  number  of  small 
domestic  producers.  Some  of  these 
producers  have  found  it  practically  im- 
F>ossible  to  get  delivery  of  stove-size  coal, 
the  most  needed  size  of  their  trade. 
They  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  pro- 
ducers that  the  particular  size  of  coal 
is  being  shipped  almost  exclusively  to 
Europe  to  the  discomfort  of  longtime 
and  faithful  customers. 

This  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  has 
come  about  almost  suddenly,  although, 
as  I  have  suggested  time  and  time  in  the 
past  since   1959,  it  was  due  to  occur. 


With  our  substantial  export  program  of 
anthracite  coal  to  Ehirope,  and  with  the 
U.S.  Government  paying  good  prices  for 
it,  it  was  obvious  that  this  situation 
would  someday  be  upon  us. 

In  short.  New  England  is  being  belted 
from  both  sides.  We  cannot  get  the  kind 
of  cheap  residual  oil  that  is  so  neces- 
sary— last  year  was  one  of  the  coldest  in 
a  long  time — and  now  it  appears  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  shortage  of  coal. 
This  could  prove  disastrous  and  leads  to 
only  one  conclusion — New  England  is 
still  getting  the  short  end  of  the  politi- 
cal stick. 

Recent  studies  made  by  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  are 
most  enlightening.  One  covers  a  bill  to 
tighten  existing  residual  fuel  import 
restrictions  recently  introduced  by  coal 
State  legislators  and  an  outline  cover- 
ing a  study  of  the  rise  in  the  east  coast 
power  production  in  relation  to  oil  im- 
port restrictions. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
suggest  that  if  the  coal  bills  were  passed 
by  Congress,  the  market  for  residual 
oil — within  5  years — would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.  There  would  have  to 
be  by  that  time  a  wholesale  conversion 
by  the  consumer  of  fuel  burning  facili- 
ties from  residual  oil  to  coal  at  tremen- 
dous increases  in  capital  investments, 
plus  drastic  increases  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
consumption — to  say  nothing  of  possible 
damaging  effects  of  air  pollution  and 
the  inconvenience  of  handling  and  trans- 
portation to  the  consumers. 

The  results  of  one  study  by  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation, 
Inc..  follows,  and  indicates  the  factual 
breakdown  of  declining  residual  fuel  oil 
production  east  of  California,  including 
the  use  of  crude  oil  as  residual  oil  since 
1957. 

Import  restrictions,  as  the  study  states, 
have  been  in  existence  since  April  1959. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  I  severely  criti- 
cized the  Eisenhower  administration 
policies  regarding  these  restrictions.  I 
was  joined  in  this  fight  by  the  then  Jun- 
ior Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachu- 
setts who,  since  becoming  Chief  Execu- 
tive, has  had  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
increasingly  severe  problems  faced  by 
New  England.  I  have  estimated  that 
the  restrictions  on  residual  oil  have  cost 
the  New  England  sector  about  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  since  1959. 

As  the  study  concludes,  the  "need  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  for  a  substantial 
liberalization  of  the  Government  impKirts 
policy  on  residual  fuel  oil,  rather  than 
for  a  further  tightening  of  quotas." 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Issue  be  taken  out  of  the  realm 
of  politics  and  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  be  instituted, 
without  regard  to  the  political  impor- 
tance of  any  one  part  of  the  country  over 
another. 

In  this  respect,  the  famous  phrase  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  merit  at  this 
point.    He  said: 

Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break,  like 
a  bubble,  at  a  touch;  you  nuiy  kick  it  around 
all  day  like  a  football,  and  it  will  be  round 
and  full  at  evening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  statement  of 
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the  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  j  i 

PsTROlittnf  IKDOBTKT 

Reseasch  FonNDATioir,  Inc., 
New  York.  NY..  October  1,  1963. 

In  a  statement  relefised  today  the  Petro- 
levun  Industry  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 
(PnUNC)  took  strong  issue  with  a  bUl  to 
tighten  existing  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  re- 
strictions. Introduced  last  Thiu^ay  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  group  of  coal  State  legislators. 

The  blU  proposes  that  U.S.  residual  fuel 
oil  Imports  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  residual  fuel  oil  consumption  east  of 
California  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  Introducing  the  blU  the  legis- 
lators stated  that  it  was  "a  fair  and  reason- 
able formula  to  hold  imports  to  a  level  pro- 
portionate to  demand." 

In  PIRINC's  view  the  proposed  formula 
would  bring  about  a  steady  and  progressive 
reduction  in  the  total  availability  of  residual 
fuel  oil  supplies  east  of  California  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  U.S.  east  coast  where  virtu- 
ally all  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  are  con- 
sumed. For,  as  the  Research  Foundation 
points  out,  domestic  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  has  been  declining  regularly  for 
many  yefirs.  It  must  therefore  be  continu- 
ally augmented  by  growing  levels  of  Imports 
just  to  maintain  the  existing  volume  of 
supply. 

Since  1967  the  decline  in  production  of 
residual  fuel  oil  east  of  Calif omia  (Includ- 
ing the  use  of  crude  oil  as  residual  oil)  has 
developed  as  follows: 

I  Barrels  per  day 

\W1 4 8M,  000 

1958 4 720,  000 

1969 J, 690,  000 

1960 i 636,  000 

1961 J, 603,  000 

1962 _.a 567,  000 


PIRINC  computed  the  average  annual  de- 
cline over  the  6-year  period  as  being  nearly 
10  percent. 

Import  quotas  have  been  in  existence  since 
April  1,  1960.  In  the  ttrst  12  months  they 
amounted  to  429.000  barrels  per  day.  In  the 
12  months  starting  April  1,  1962,  quotas  were 
issued  for  626,000  barrels  per  day.  Thus,  In 
these  3  years  Imports  rose  by  96,000  barrels 
per  day,  said  PIRINO.  During  approximately 
the  same  3-year  period  (calendar  years  1969 
to  1962)  domestic  production  of  residual  fuel 
oU  east  of  California  declined  by  133,000 
barrels  per  day,  so  that  the  rise  in  Imports 
has  not  even  fully  offset  the  decline  in  do- 
mestic production.  This  decline  has  con- 
tinued at  an  accelerated  rate  in  the  first  half 
of  1963  when  domestic  production  east  of 
California  dropped  to  645,000  barrels  per  day, 
an  8.3-peroent  decrease  from  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  previous  year. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  above  figures, 
PIRINC  declared,  that  any  formula  which 
ties  the  level  of  imports  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  domestic  production,  as  the  pro- 
posed bUl  does,  can  only  have  one  effect:  to 
reduce  the  total  level  of  available  residual 
fuel  oil  in  each  period  below  that  of  the 
comparable  previous  period.  Since  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  assimie  a  reversal  of  the 
long-term  decline  In  domestic  residual  fuel 
oil  production,  says  PIRINC,  the  end  result 
of  freezing  Imports  to  demand  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  blU  would  be  the  phasing 
out  of  the  entire  billion  dollar  residual  fuel 
oil  business  east  of  California. 

It  is  PIRINC's  view  that  even  under  exist- 
ing import  restrictions  the  gap  between  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  demand  and  supply  on  the  U.S. 
east  coast  must  be  expected  to  spread,  un- 
less the  Government  takes  corrective  action. 
For  the  number  of  biu-ning  units  using  this 
fuel  is  currently  Increftslng  sharply.  Thus, 
several  large  oil-burning  electric  utility 
plants  will  have  been  completed  by  the  end 


of  the  present  quota  year — March  31,  1964 — 
while  more  are  schedxiled  to  start  operating 
during  the  next  quota  year.  Most  of  these 
new  plants  are  not  readUy  eq\ilpped  to  burn 
Other  fuels. 

The  sharp  rise  In  offlce  and  apartment 
building  construction  is  also  boiind  to  affect 
the  level  of  residual  fuel  oil  demand,  since 
from  Philadelphia  on  north  most  of  these 
buildings  can  only  be  heated  economically 
with  heavy  fuel  oil.  Finally,  there  Is  the 
sustained  high  level  of  activity  In  the  In- 
dustrial sector,  traditionally  the  most  Im- 
portant outlet  for  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  need  appears  therefore  to  be  for  a 
substantial  liberalization  of  the  Govern- 
ment's imports  policy  on  residual  fuel  oil, 
concluded  PIRINC,  rather  than  for  a  fur- 
ther tightening  of  quotas.  A  liberalization 
would  not  hurt  the  coal  Industry,  since  only 
a  small  share  of  imported  residual  fuel  oil 
competes  actively  with  domestic  coal.  Fur- 
thermore, said  PIRINC,  coal  is  no  longer  a 
sick  Industry,  requiring  special  governmental 
protection.  As  evidence  of  the  health  of  the 
coal  industry,  the  foundation  cited  the  feu:t 
that  total  U.S.  coal  shipments  rose  by  6.3 
percent  last  year  and  by  another  4.2  i>ercent 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year. 


JOB  TRAINING  TO  MEET  NEEDS 
OF  AREA  UNDER  STUDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklaiioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  two  articles  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Petoskey  (Mich.)  News-Review,  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1963.  One  of  these  articles 
has  a  headline  which  reads.  "Job  Train- 
ing To  Meet  Heads  of  Area  Under  Study 
Here."  The  other  article,  two  columns 
away,  reads.  "Barnett  Seeks  Michigan 
Industry."  The  Barnett,  of  course,  is 
Ross  Barnett,  of  Mississippi. 

These  two  articles  on  the  same  page  of 
the  same  issue  of  the  same  newspaper, 
Mr.  Speaker,  together  tell  a  story  of 
great  irony.  The  first  article,  about 
training,  emphasizes  the  need  of  keep- 
ing the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  and  near  their  home  areas.  And 
this  is  a  byproduct  of  the  MDTA  and 
ARA  training  programs,  according  to  Mr. 
Tom  Downs,  a  commissioner  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, who  is  quoted  in  the  article, 
which  I  would  like  permission  to  reprint 
here: 

Toung  people  are  held  in  a  community  be- 
cause they  have  jobs  and  the  employers  co- 
operate becaxise  they  need  people  with  train- 
ing. Due  to  the  type  of  resorts  developing 
here  (in  northern  Michigan),  Downs  said, 
they  are  attracting  people  who  demand  a 
high  quality  of  service. 

In  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
unemployed  iron  ore  miners  are  learning 
new  skilled  trades  such  as  welding  and 
other  occupations  in  which  there  is  cur- 
rently a  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  job-creating  pro- 
grams through  training  under  MDTA 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration— which  also  provides  loans  for 


new  Industries  in  depressed  areas — are 
making  great  strides  because  of  the  na- 
tional public  policy  decided  upon  by  this 
Congress  and  by  the  President. 

But  side  by  side  with  such  programs 
designed  to  create  new  jobs  as  a  means 
of  bettering  the  national  economy  and  its 
general  welfare,  we  also  have  the  para- 
doxical actions  of  a  State  that  seeks  to 
subvert  this  goal  not  by  creating  new 
Jobs  for  the  Nation,  but  merely  by  pirat- 
ing old  Jobs  from  one  section  of  this 
country  to  another. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  financial  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  forbid 
any  such  assistance  in  cases  involving 
the  relocation  of  jobs,  that  is,  to  "run- 
away shops." 

Ross  Bamett's  seduction  tour  Into  my 
State  of  Michigan  is,  of  course,  indica- 
tive of  his  contempt  for  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  While  we  cannot  prevent 
him  from  engaging  in  such  practices,  as 
a  Nation,  and  as  a  congressional  body, 
we  should  certainly  look  askance  at  any 
steps  taken  by  any  Federal  agency  to  aid 
and  abet  those  practices.  And  in  my 
opinion,  federally  backed  programs  such 
as  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration should  not  go  out  of  their  way 
to  cooperate  with  Barnett  and  his  dis- 
ciples in  Mississippi. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Michigan  com- 
panies succumlMng  to  his  sweet  talk 
about  "friendly  labor"  contribute  to  the 
problem  of  depressed  areas  by  leaving 
Jobless  workers  behind,  but  what  is 
worse  is  that  once  such  companies  move 
to  Bamett's  land  they  then  tend  to  ac- 
climate themselves  to  41ie  "local  mores" 
by  discriminating  in  their  employment 
policies. 

The  Petoskey  newspaper,  in  the  UPI 
article,  states  that  Barnett  "made  no 
bones  about  his  desire  to  lure  industry 
out  of  Michigan  and  into  his  State." 
The  article  quotes  this  procurer  as  say- 
ing: 

We've  gotten  497  new  industries  In  Mis- 
sissippi during  my  administration — and 
quite  a  few  were  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  use  of  bonds  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation  is  part  of  this 
nefarious  scheme  to  imdermine  the  em- 
ployment stability  and  economic  levels 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  hope  that 
the  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
might  initiate  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origins 
of  the  497  new  industries  lured  into  Mis- 
sissippi, and  how  their  running  away 
affected  the  economic  status  of  the  In- 
dividuals, retail  merchants,  and  com- 
munities left  behind  to  "solve  their  prob- 
lems through  local  initiative." 

Furthermore,  I  find  that  ARA  has  al- 
ready approved  five  loans  or  grants  to 
Mississippi  projects.  While  these  five 
projects  did  not  Involve  runaway  shor>s, 
I  still  would  like  to  know  how  many 
projects  are  pending  or  in  process,  and 
to  get  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  a 
routine  treatment  of  these  pending  prx)J- 
ects  is  in  the  national  interest.  11  Mr. 
Barnett  has  been  so  successful  in  ob- 
taining nearly  500  new  Industries  then 
it  is  obvious  his  State  does  not  need  ARA 
assistance. 
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tb*  Patoakcy  Ife«s-B«Tlew. 
S«pt.  a&.  1068] 
Jos  TkAzmiM  To  IfxR  Kbds  o»  Ajua  UKon 

8TU9T  HXBB 

"▲  hlch  Mbool  aducatloa  UMd  to  b*  all 
thAt  ft  yoong  man  needed  to  get  »  Job — but 
todAj  a  skill  lA  needed  m  well  to  provide  tbe 
dlffervnce  between  a  good  start  in  life  and 
yamt  fllllng  In  on  stop-gap  Joba." 

Tbat  waa  wbat  Tom  Downs,  a  oommls- 
Btoner  at  tbe  Micbigan  Employment  Secaiity 
Commlsalon  said  bere  yesterday  on  an  In- 
apaotlom  tour  at  Job  training  ajid  retraining 
poaslbllltlee  In  the  north. 

With  Downs  was  Eugene  A.  Buaba,  person- 
nd  director  of  Detroit,  and  Harvard  Smart. 
Petoakey,  regional  supervtaor.  He  stopped  at 
Shanty  Creek  near  Bellaire  where  a  training 
program  enabled  local  girls  and  women  to 
learn  bow  to  be  waitresses  or  oooks  and  found 
tbat  most  of  the  trainees  had  found  employ- 
ment. He  said  more  than  100  Antrim  County 
residents  were  now  employed  full  time  at  tbe 
lodge,  more  on  a  part-time  basis. 

In  thla  area,  be  said  many  had  been  as- 
sisted In  pcaetloal  nurse  training  at  Traverse 
City  wblcb  bad  met  needs  of  boapitals. 
Smart  told  >»*'"  tbAt  consideration  Is  being 
givan  to  starting  a  training  program  for 
nurse  aids  and  orderlies.  This  spring,  an- 
other {Hogram  was  offered  bere  to  train  cooks 
and  bakers  and  90  percent  of  those  complet- 
ing tbe  coarse  bad  been  employed.   Smart 


Statewkie.  Downs  said  about  80  percent 
of  tbe  trainees  Ln  this  program  find  better 
Jobs — and  after  this  training.  It  often  leads 
to  even  better  things  depending  on  the 
Initiative  of  tbe  individual. 

Smart  reported  to  him  that  a  group  of 
Antrim  County  workers  would  be  taking  a 
a4  week  course  at  Northern  Michigan  Ool- 
lega  In  Marquette  to  learn  machine  tool 
operating.  A  similar  group  from  Manistee 
Is  now  taking  this  training  and  will  return 
to  Manistee  to  fill  Job  vacancies,  some  as 
welders  under  a  new  method. 

Most  courses  are  10  to  16  weeks,  but  some 
•re  as  abort  as  3  weeks,  some  ran  6  months, 
and  there  are  programs  for  up  to  a  year  where 
the  trainee  receives  pay  under  a  program 
with  tbe  Manpower  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  area  redevelopment  administration. 
Courses  are  always  taught  In  local  facilities 
and  planned  by  an  advisory  committee  con- 
sisting of  school,  labor,  and  management  rep- 
resentatives and  programs  are  offered  only 
where  requeated  to  meet  a  need.  At  Alpena 
Junior  College,  a  coiirse  in  training  auto 
mechanics  Is  about  to  start. 

Downs  said  a  siirvey  is  made  to  show  where 
there  are  Job  openings  and  a  need  for  people 
and  be  predicted  tbat  in  this  reeort  area 
there  would  be  a  need  for  service  type  Jobs, 
waltreaaes  and  cooks  and  many  in  the  medical 
Held  because  this  is  a  medical  center.  With 
the  resort  season  extending  through  winter 
and  fall  activities,  he  predicted  that  the 
reeort  needs  would  be  Increasing. 

Aa  a  byproduct  of  these  training  programs. 
Downs  said  young  people  are  held  in  a  com- 
munity because  tbey  have  Jobs  and  tbe  em- 
ployers cooperate  because  tbey  need  people 
with  training.  Due  to  tbe  type  of  resorts  de- 
veloping here.  Downs  said  they  are  attract- 
ing people  who  demand  a  high  quality  of 
service. 

Unemployed  Iron  ore  miners  at  Marquette 
are  learning  welding.  AH  over  tbe  State, 
workers  are  being  trained  or  retrained  for 
new  Jobs  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled 
workers. 

[Ttom  the  Petoakey  (Mich.)  News-Review. 
Sept.  25,  1963] 
BxaifXTT  Skxks  Michigan  iNDUsraT 
Kalamasoo. — Gov.  Boss  Bamett.  of  Mlssla- 
aippl,  made  no  bones  about  his  desire  to  lure 
industry  out  of  Michigan  and  Into  bis  Stata, 
where  be  says  "labor  is  very  friendly  to  in- 
dustry." 


At  a  vmw  eonf aranoa  yaatarday  before  his 
arklraas  at  Western  MlfChigan  University. 
Bameit  said  "^"m  calling  on  industries  avery 
day  to  seU  them  on  MiaaiaBippL" 

The  Oovernor  spent  4  hours  on  bis  own 
after  arriving  here  in  a  Mlaaisslppi  National 
Guard  plane. 

"I've  been  visiting  friends."  be  explained. 
Tbe  vlaita  were  paid  to  Oliver  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  tbe  Sutherland  Paper 
Co, 

"We've  gotten  497  new  Industries  in  Miaais- 
alppt  during  my  administration — and  quite 
a  few  were  from  Michigan."  the  outspoken 
Bamett  said. 


SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kkixt] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcoko  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oT  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesson 
of  Hungary  must  not  be  forgotten. 

These  words  of  warning  convey  the 
point  of  the  eloquent  speech  dellrered 
by  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  of  New 
York  City,  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution.  It  Is  a  warning,  and  a  plea, 
that  must  be  heeded  by  each  and  every 
American,  especially  at  this  time  when 
efforts  to  promote  peaceful  coexistence 
may  tend  to  dull  our  awareness  of  the 
threat  still  posed  by  international  com- 
munism. 

Who  win  ever  forget  these  glorious  and 
incredible  days  when  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary broke  out  into  open  revolt,  fought 
and  then  fell,  overwhelmed  at  last  by 
the  irresistible  might  of  the  Red  army? 
I  pray  that  no  one  will.  For  that  fateful 
day,  the  spirit  of  the  courageous  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters,  their  indomi- 
table will  to  be  free.  brc*e  through  the 
dark  clouds  of  Communist  oppression  to 
brighten  and  advance,  if  but  for  a  fleeing 
moment,  mankind's  age-old  struggle  for 
freedom  and  justice. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  Affairs,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  some  of  the  people  who  escaped 
from  Hungary  after  the  revolution  was 
crushed.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
of  tragedy  upon  their  faces.  Their  at- 
tempt to  free  their  country  of  foreign 
domination  failed.  For  the  moment, 
there  was  nothing  more  they  could  do. 
They  could  only  look  to  the  future.  And 
looking  to  the  future,  they  cherished  the 
hope  that  some  day  peace  and  freedom 
would  be  restored  to  their  homeland. 

This  spark  of  hope,  this  faith  in  the 
future,  is  like  a  thin  thread  of  steel 
which  connects  the  disjointed  milestones 
in  mankind's  Journey  toward  freedom. 
It  Is,  furthermore,  a  bond  which  links 
men  and  women  of  different  ages,  and  In 
different  lands,  in  this  one  common 
pursuit. 

It  Is  for  us  in  the  free  world  today, 
to  strengthen  this  bond  and  to  sustain 
the  hope  of  the  peoples  suffering  under 
Communist  domination.    We  can  do  this 


best  through  concerted  effort  in  the  one 
realm  in  which  there  can  be  no  peaceful 
coexistence  between  freedom  and  tyr- 
anny— the  realm  of  the  ideological  dif- 
ferences between  our  Western  civilization 
and  communism. 

The  Soviets  have  not  abandoned  the 
contest  in  that  field;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  served  warning  that  they  in- 
tend to  win  it.  We  must  muster  similar 
resolve.  We  must  marshal  the  ideologi- 
cal resources  of  the  West,  apply  constant 
pressure  at  the  points  of  weakness  of 
the  Communist  empire,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  opportunities  to  speed  the 
process  of  evolution  which  is  slowly 
transforming  the  nature  of  that  empire 
and.  bit  by  bit.  enlarging  the  areas  of 
freedom  in  the  captive  nations. 

Mayor  Wagner's  speech  points  in  that 
directton.  It  embodies  an  expression  of 
faith  In  the  future,  and  a  call  to  acticm. 
It  is  one  of  the  Important  speeches  of 
our  day.  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress: 
RansaKW  or  Maroa   Roskxt  P.   WAomx  at 

RAU.T    CoMicxMoaAToro    SxvKirrH    Amfi- 

voaaaT      or      Humgaxiaii       RxvoLtmoM, 

HTTNTXa  COLLXCK,  NXW  TOXK  CtTT,  OCTOBXE 

20.  1903 

A  gathering  like  this  one  for  an  occasion 
like  this  one  makes  me  both  hximble  and 
proud.  I  am  humble  for  the  meaning  of  this 
day.  At  tbe  same  time.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able,  aa  tbe  mayor  of  this  city,  to  greet  you 
and  Join  you  in  common  dedication. 

I  salute  this  conclave  of  freedom — this  as- 
sembly of  free  New  Yorkers  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  everywhere  shall 
be  free. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  tbe  deathless  heroism 
of  one  particular  g^oup  of  freedom  fighters, 
some  of  whom  are  in  this  very  hall  tonight — 
those  who  loved  freedom  more  than  life  and 
arose  In  those  days  of  October  1966  against 
tbe  fearsome  power  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

Who  will  ever  forget  thoae  glorious  and 
incredible  days  when  tbe  people  of  Hungary 
broke  out  Into  open  revolt,  fought  and  then 
fell,  overwhelmed  at  last  by  the  irresistible 
might  of  the  Bed  army?  Tbe  forces  of  that 
rebellion  were  armed  mainly  with  courage, 
in  confronting  the  naked  power  of  a  war- 
toughened  army  of  occupation — with  its 
planes  and  strafing  guns,  and  its  tanks 
and  automatic  weapons. 

Three  yeara  before — in  1963 — there  were 
similar  but  briefer  uprisings  In  Bast  Germany 
and  in  CBechoeiovakla.  Later  in  1966  came 
tbe  Poman  insurrection  and  then  Poland's 
bloodless  revolution.  And  of  a  almilar 
quality,  in  1943,  was  the  heroic  and  tragic 
uprising  of  the  doomed  Jews  of  tbe  Warsaw 
Ghetto. 

These  uprisings  and  insurrections — tbe 
Jewish,  tbe  Czech,  the  Bast  German,  tbe 
Poliab — were,  in  their  own  way.  related 
to  one  another.  Tbey  were.  In  a  certain 
sense,  prologs  and  epilogs  to  the  Hun- 
garian revolution.  In  a  larger  framework, 
all  can  be  considered  related  parts  of  tbe 
age-old  pageant  of  mankind's  struggle  for 
freedom  dating  back  to  the  earUeet  begin- 
nings of  recorded  history. 

In  Hungary  during  those  eventful  days 
of  October  1958.  tbe  world  watched  with  a 
fiercely  beating  heart  as  freedom's  ragged  and 
valiant  army  seemed  for  a  fleeting  moment 
to  be  victorious.  Then,  as  gloriously  as  they 
had  stood,  gloriously  tbey  fell. 

Shall  we  recall  the  figures  tbat  eloquently 
tell  a  part  of  tbe  story — the  25.000  kiUed.  tbe 
40.000  arrested,  the  2,500  executed,  and  the 
200,000  Who  fled  into  exUe,  some  of  them 
bere  ic  this  auditorlxim  tonightT 
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These  are  the  cold  statistics,  but  tbey 
do  not  really  reflect  tbe  magnitude  of  tbat 
great  uprising,  nor  tbe  impact  of  that  brief 
flood  of  freedom's  light  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Communist-slave  world. 

I  believe  tbat  heroic  episode  will  be  re- 
membered and  celebrated  as  long  as  history 
Is  remembered,  far  down  the  unlit  corridors 
of  future  times. 

This  Is  what  they,  the  Hungarian  heroes 
of  that  revolution,  did  for  us  and  for  all  the 
generations  of  mankind  still  to  come. 

This  was  not  the  first  uprising  for  free- 
dom In  the  long  and  eventful  history  of 
Hungary.  There  was  the  revolt  of  1848,  led 
by  tbe  fearless  leader  Lajos  Kossuth.  Again, 
as  in  tbe  revolt  we  are  celebrating  today,  tbe 
rebels  vainly  appealed  to  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  em- 
battled freedom  flghters:  none  came  and  the 
revolution  was  crushed.  But  the  love  of 
freedom  was  not  extinguished.  It  contin- 
ued to  burn  like  a  flickering  candle  in  a 
gusty  place,  now  brightly,  now  dimly,  but 
never  completely  out,  through  the  long 
night  of  tbe  many  t3rrannlcal  regimes 
that  have  ruled  Hungary  up  until  today. 

Now  I  have  told  something  of  what  the 
freedom  flghters  of  Hungary  have  done  for 
the  cause  of  freedc«n.  What  ought  we,  here 
In  America,  to  be  doing  in  tbe  same  cause 
today? 

Obviously  we  must  not  relax  or  relent  In 
our  opposition  to  Communist  tyranny. 

We  must  not  let  down  or  diminish  in  any 
way  our  efforts  or  ovir  commitments  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom. 

We  must  not  abandon  for  a  moment  our 
determination  to  see  that  all  who  love  free- 
dom and  who  are  willing  to  flght  for  it,  wher- 
ever they  are,  shall  have  our  support  and  our 
assistance  to  gain  their  goal.  This  certainly 
includes,  this  muait  Include,  the  people  of 
Hungary.  It  also  Includes  those  others  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  fall  into  the  same 
category  and  have  the  same  credentials  in 
the  world  army  of  freedom. 

But  words  are  cheap,  much  cheaper  than 
deeds;  It  is  far  easier  to  make  a  bold  speech 
tbat  will  capture  a  headline  here  in  New 
York  than  it  is  to  free  a  single  enslaved  per- 
son from  tbe  Communist  tyranny  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  tbe  advances  of  sci- 
ence, we  stand  in  the  shadow  of  doomsday. 
Today  scientists  both  here  and  in  Russia  are 
said  to  be  working  on  a  new  hydrogen  bomb 
capable  of  blasting  a  200,000-Bquare-mlle 
area  so  tbat  all  vegetable  and  animal  life 
would  be  erased — an  area  as  big  as  all  the 
New  England  States  plus  New  York,  plus 
Pennsylvania,  plus  New  Jersey — an  area  in- 
habited by  more  than  50  mUlion  people. 

What  this  means  le  that  all-out  war  wUl 
not  free  the  enslaved;  it  would  simply  de- 
stroy all  the  people  at  war  and  all  In  the 
path  of  war.  But  this  fact  does  not  mean 
that  the  struggle  is  to  be  abandoned.  On 
the  contrary,  the  struggle  must  be  Inten- 
sified. The  struggle  against  communism 
and  the  struggle  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  must  be  pressed,  pursued,  and  pros- 
ecuted with  unceasing  and  relentless  vigor. 

The  United  States  is  spending  $50  billion 
a  year — half  our  budget — for  military 
strength  and  security.  In  maintaining  and 
continually  building  up  tbe  world's  great- 
est striking  and  defensive  military  power,  we 
are  providing  Insiuunce  against  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  any  more  of  the  world 
by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

But  while  we  are  now  capable  of  discour- 
aging Communist  hopes  of  any  easy  ad- 
vances through  the  use  of  force  or  threat 
of  force,  we  must  concede  their  capability 
of  discouraging  our  use  of  the  same  means 
to  gain  our  objectives. 

So,  for  purely  practical,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  we  should  look  to  other  means  to 
advance  the  cause   of  freedom. 


But  nevertheless,  we  still  must  win.  The 
enslaved  must  be  freed.  Communist  tyr- 
anny miut  be  oppoaed  and  broken.  The 
question  is  bow.  And  I  say  to  you  that  de- 
spite tbe  so-called  improvement  In  formal 
relations  with  our  sworn  enemy,  we  need  not 
feel  restrained  for  a  moment  in  pressing  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  aiding  and  encouraging 
the  forces  of  freedom,  wherever  they  may  be, 
in  every  i»-actical  way,  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  mayor  of  this  city,  I  do  not  speak  for 
those  who  frame  or  direct  tbe  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  But  as  mayor,  I  can 
speak  for  the  people  of  this  city.  And  I 
say  In  their  behalf — and  I  say  In  my  own  as 
a  citizen — that  we  must  never  stop  hold- 
ing high  the  banner  of  freedom,  and  of 
holding  out  hope  to  those  to  whom  freedom 
Is  denied  by  force,  that  their  chains  wUl 
soon,  somehow,  be  struck  from  them. 

I  believe  that  the  more  ways  we  And  of 
getting  around  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  of  establishing  direct  contacts 
with  the  people,  the  more  ways  we  find  to 
show  them  that  while  we  seek  for  peace, 
we  continue  to  strive  for  their  freedom  too — 
and  will  never  stop  until  their  cause  pre- 
vails. 

Por  this  purpose  we  must  develop  a  new 
assortment  of  approaches,  utilizing  not  tired 
slogans  but  vigorous  Initiatives — to  use  every 
opportunity  to  contrast  the  ways  of  freedom 
with  the  ways  of  tyranny  and  totalitarian- 
ism, to  hold  up  the  goal  of  free  elections, 
and  to  apply  relentless  pressure  to  the  weak 
p>olnt8  of  the  enemy. 

We  must  have  confidence  In  the  magnetic 
power  of  freedom.  Freedom  attracts  free- 
dom. The  power  of  freedom  Is  greater  than 
tbat  of  slavery.  With  this  as  oiir  firm  faith, 
and  with  a  deeper  faith  that  we  strive  In 
God's  cause,  with  His  blessings,  we  stirely 
will  succeed  In  speeding  tbe  day  of  tbe  de- 
liverance of  the  Hungarian  people  from  the 
Godless  rule  of  Conununlst  tyranny,  and  the 
reestabllshment  of  a  free  Hungarian  nation 
In  the  family  of  free  nations. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  AMEND  TITLE 
18  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttltbr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  false 
statements  or  reports  to  Federal  credit 
unions. 

This  is  merely  a  clarif  3rlng  amendment 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  whether  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  are  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  financial 
institution  chartered  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purp>oses  of  section  1014 
of  title  18. 

Section  1014  presently  provides  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both,  for  anyone  making  a  false  state- 
ment or  report  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
fluencing action  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  financial  institutions  such  as  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  a  Federal  Savings  k 
Loan  Association  or — since  1956 — a  small 
business  investment  company. 

There  appears  to  be  doubt  as  to 
whether  misconduct  by  a  member  of  a 


Federal  credit  union  In  falsifying  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan,  forging  a  cosigner's 
signature,  and  so  forth,  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense. Section  1001  of  title  18  provides 
penalties  for  making  false  statements  or 
representations,  but  this  section  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  l)e  applicable  only  to 
agencies  or  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
limit  its  application  to  corporations 
chartered  by  the  Government  as  Govern- 
ment-owned corp>orations.  This  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Section  1006  of  title  18  relates  to 
F>enalties  for  those  who  attempt  to  de- 
fraud a  credit  association.  By  court 
action,  it  has  been  limited  in  its  coverage 
to  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  such 
an  association.  The  Justice  Department 
brought  two  test  actions  against  credit 
union  members  under  section  1006  in- 
volving the  forging  of  cosigners'  names 
and  in  both  instances  the  Indictments 
have  been  dismissed. 

This  bill  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  statute  shall  also 
apply  to  Federal  credit  unions  as  well  as 
other  federally  chartered  organizations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  financial 
institution  should  be  excluded  and  I  hope 
that  this  legislative  loophole  will  be 
closed  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
during  the  88th  Congress. 


TO  CLARIFY   THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  my  name  was  mentioned 
in  remarks  made  from  the  floor  of  this 
House  yesterday  in  the  context  of  a  story 
which  has  been  related  in  several  differ- 
ent versions,  I  offer  the  following  news 
stories  from  the  Port  Worth  Press  dated 
October  24,  1963,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  dated  October  25,  1963,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
dated  October  25.  1963,  to  clarify  the 
record: 

(Prom  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 
Oct.  34,  1963] 

"PiNKo"  Labxl  on  Gonzalez 

(By  Seth  Kan  tor) 

Washington. — ^Representative  Ed  Poxzman, 
Republican,  of  Texas,  today  labeled  Hxnxt  B. 
GoNZALKZ.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  18  other 
Democratic  Congressmen  across  tbe  Nation 
aa  "pinkos." 

"I  think  tbey  are  consistent  supporters  of 
communism  through  their  votes  In  the 
House,"  said  the  El  Paso  area's  freahman 
Congressman . 

He  said  that  "I  am  not  going  to  call  Gon- 
zalez a  Conununlst,  but  be  la  as  extreme  to 
tbe  left  as  tbe  other  19,  and  they  are  plnkoe." 

Representative  Pobzman  pointed  to  a 
Ho\ise  vote  which  took  place  last  Pebriiary  27 
as  bis  yardstick.  Tbe  vote  that  day  was  386 
to  20,  In  support  of  retaining  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conunittee  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House. 

POr  nftiung  another  one  of  the  20  a  "pinko" 
in   public   last  Friday   at   San   Joae,    Calif.. 
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Thi*  to  wtiMt  tta  mid  In  Um  Klttaj 
ftt  a  BapvihUcap  ralljr  In  San  Jose,  rvXirrlnc 
to  B«prM*ntatlT*  Doh  Xdwajum.  Democrat, 
of  CaUlomla: 

"If  you  had  an  outright  lefttot.  aTow«4 
Communtot  (In  Oongr«a>).  you  wouldn't  b* 
getting  any  different  kind  of  votea  than 
youTe  getttng  from  Ook  iDWABsa." 

The  B  Paao  area  Congreasman  had  thla  to 
■ay  today: 

"If  I  think  they're  aupportlng  the  Com- 
munlate  I'm  going  to  continue  speaking  out 
agalnat  them  aa  an  American.  I  dont  want 
UB  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  Conunu- 
nlata  by  aelllng  wheat  to  Russia  or  by  enter- 
taining Tito.    Plnkoe  do  things  like  that." 

(Prom  the  B  Paao  (Tex.)    Herald-Post.  Oct. 

a«, laes) 

PoBKMAjf  Doom 

"in-adTlaed''  U  too  mUd  a  word  to  demaibe 
Onngiiiinaii  Kd  PoaxMAN's  attack  on  a  group 
of  hto  fellow  Congressmen  as  "plnkoa." 

The  30  Congressmen  attacked  by  Pobxmam 
as  "plnkoe"  were  given  the  label  because 
they  voted  against  retaining  the  House  Un- 
American  ActlTltles  Committee.  In  Poax- 
iCAJf*s  view,  that  made  them  sympathetic  to 
communtom,  because  the  Communists  would 
like  to  see  the  committee  die. 

Thto  gullt-by-aaaoclatlon  attack  does  no 
credit  to  our  Congressman. 

A  great  many  sincere  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans applaud  and  approve  the  actions  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  A  great 
many  other  equally  sincere  and  equally  pa- 
triotic Americans  disapprove  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  one  thing  for  Representative  Foaz- 
MAN  to  disagree  with  the  views  of  the  latter 
group:  It  is  qtilte  aztother  for  him  to  Imply 
that  all  Americans  who  hold  views  opposite 
to  his  own  are  pro-Communist. 

Representative  Povkscah  has  erpressed  un- 
happiness  with  the  United  Nations.  Russia's 
Mr.  Khrushchev  doeent  like  the  UN  either. 
Does  this  make  Mr.  PoaxMAM  pro-Commu- 
nist? 

Representative  Fokxmam  violently  opposes 
foreign  aid.  The  Russians  wish  we  would 
end  it,  too.  Does  this  make  Mr.  Poskmam 
pro-Communist? 

RepreaentaUve  POaxicair  has  attacked 
Amorloaa  leadership  la  the  White  House. 
So  have  the  Buaalana.  Is  Mr.  Pokxmam  there- 
fore a  pro-Communist? 

On  virtually  eva7  phase  of  government 
there  is  room  for  dlsaigreement.  For  every 
action  there  Is  reaction,  and  both  action  and 
reaction  have  their  supporters. 

Mr.  PoaxMAK  Is  entitled  to  spring  to  the 
defense  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  He  Is  entitled  to  present  the 
argiunent  that  he  beUeves  its  abolition 
would  please  or  profit  the  Reds.  But  he  is 
in  grievous  error  when  he  hangs  the  label  of 
pro-Communist  on  all  those  who  differ  with 
him  on  this  Issue. 

(Pram  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  28, 

IMS] 
OOP    CoNoaxssMAir    Apolooizxs    rox    Slox: 

RxPXxsxNTATrvx  Edwaxos   Can  Haxolt   Bs 

TICKI.XD  Pimc 

Representative  Ed  Foxeman  (Republican 
of  Texas) ,  who  has  labeled  20  Hill  colleagues 
aa  "plnkoe,"  has  apologized  to  one  of  them. 

During  a  speech  at  San  Jose.  Calif..  Fri- 
day, Representative  Poxxman,  referring  to 
Representative  Edwaxins  (Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia), said: 

"If  you  had  an  outright  leftist,  avowed 
CoDununist  (In  Congress),  you  wovildnt  be 
geUlng  any  different  kind  ot  votes  than 
you're  getting  from  Dow 


Repreeentatlve  JtowaxM,  4B.  a  mlllloiiatr* 
buslnwsinan    aod   tonam   PBX   afeot,    to   a 

T^eahSMui  OoBgrsenBaA. 

Repi  eeentatlve  FoBSicAir*s  wrvds  were  re- 
ported In  the  Ban  Joee  Mercury  ft  News.  He 
told  the  Scrlppe-Howard  newspapers: 

"I  waa  quoted  exactly  correctly." 

Repreeentatlve  Bdwaxbb,  furious,  consulted 
with  House  Speaker  Johk  McOoaacACX 
(Democrat  of  Blassachusetts) ,  MaK>rlty 
Leader  Caxi.  Aunxr  (of  Oklahoma),  and  Ma- 
jority Whip  Halx  Booos  (of  Loutoiana) . 

The  result  was  that  he  went  to  Represent- 
ative PoBxiCAif  with  an  apology  all  typed 
out. 

Representative  Poxxman  would  not  sign 
It,  but  did  write  an  apology  of  his  own  and 
signed  It.    This  is  what  he  wrote. 

"Dear  Don:  In  view  of  the  publicity  given 
my  remarks  In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  last  weekend, 
causing  embarrassment  to  you  personally.  I 
regret  that  the  news  people  reported  me  as 
describing  you  as  a  pinko.  I  retract  the 
statement  regarding  your  voting  record. 

"Although  we  strongly  disagree  philosophi- 
cally, a  description  of  this  sort  was  not  in 
the  beet  taste  or  good  manners.  Beet  wishes 
and  regards, 

"(Signed),  Kb  PoasMAM." 

FXAXZD   SUXT 

Representative  PoxxnAif  said  today: 
"I  wrote  the  retraction  to  keep  from  being 
sued  by  Edwaxos.  But  I  still  say  he  is  a 
pinko.  I  will  speak  out  against  his  voting 
record  and  the  voting  records  of  others  who 
aid  the  Communists  with  their  votea.~ 


ACQUISITION  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY  OP  A  GIANT 
FLEET  OF  EXPENSIVE  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  acquired  a 
giant  fleet  of  expensive  aircraft  which 
has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  necessity 
and  which  supports  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
Administrator  is  building  an  empire. 
Certainly  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
FAA's  annual  budget  and  its  farflung 
activities  also  support  this  view. 

The  FAA  currently  operates  129  air- 
craft, including  a  Boeing  720  Jet  for 
which  It  paid  $4,295,542.  The  AOPA 
Pilot  for  October  1963,  the  official  maga- 
8lne  of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
Association  states  of  FAA's  planes: 

The  type  of  aircraft  used,  their  ooet,  and 
how  they  are  equipped  is  the  story  behind 
one  of  the  country's  largest  airline  alrfleets 
In  the  country. 

This  year  the  FAA  added  among  other 
planes  eight  new  Beechcraft  Queen  Air 
80's  to  Its  airfleet  on  a  lease-purchase 
agreement  which  will  cost  FAA  an  av- 
erage of  $34,100  per  month.  According 
to  the  AOPA  Pilot,  58  percent  of  the 
lease  cost  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
price  of  each  aircraft  If  or  when  FAA 
elects  to  buy  them.    The  purchase  price 


for  eaeh  of  the  planes  Is  $171,888.75. 
These  Queen  Air  80's  replaced  a  number 
of  Beech  model  IB's  which  the  FAA 
owned.  The  FAA  says  they  replaced  the 
Beech  model  IB's  because  they  are  sur- 
plus military  planes,  they  were  weary 
and  had  passed  their  last  mark  in  miles. 
Yet  general  aviation  owners  still  use 
1,884  Beech  model  18's.  Presumably,  the 
FAA  issued  aircraft  certificates  of  air- 
worthiness for  each  and  every  one  of 
these  surplus  and  weary  planes.  Ap- 
parently, what  is  surplus  and  weary  to 
the  FAA  is  good  enough  for  general 
aviation  owners. 

Other  planes  in  Mr.  Halaby's  fleet  in- 
clude two  Boeing  C-135  Jets  which  cost 
$2,673,410  each,  flve  Convalr  CV-640*s 
which  cost  $735,000  each,  a  Convalr  CV- 
880  Jet  which  cost  $3,021,079,  four  Lock- 
heed L-749's.  flve  Lockheed  TV-2's,  an 
Aero  Commander  680  which  was  for- 
mally operated  under  a  lease-purchase 
agreement,  and  a  Lockheed  Jetstar  that 
cost  $1,506,985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  sad  duty 
of  reporting  to  this  body  over  the  past 
2  years  on  the  deficiencies  existing  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Clearly,  these 
deficiencies  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
curious  and  vapid  direction  provided  by 
its  Administrator,  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  He 
has  assumed  the  role  of  master  croupier 
In  a  deadly  game  of  Russian  roulette. 
To  the  fljrlng  public  the  stakes  are  tragi- 
cally high.  While  Mr.  Halaby  spends 
Government  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  on  such  things  as  building  "one 
of  the  country's  largest  nonalrllne  fleets," 
air  route  traffic  control  centers  and  con- 
trol towers  throughout  the  country  are 
underequipped  and  poorly  equipped. 
While  the  FAA  spends  10  times  and  more 
for  equipment  and  Items  than  do  State- 
owned  airports  and  private  organizations 
for  the  same  equipment  and  items,  many 
facilities  still  operate  without  up-to-date 
and  modem  safety  equipment. 

Certainly  we  want  a  modem  common 
system  of  air  traffic  control.  Cei-tainly 
we  want  to  appropriate  the  fimds  neces- 
sary to  support  this  objective.  Safety 
In  air  traffic  is  a  necessity.  But  the 
luxuries  Inherent  In  the  present  admin- 
Isti-atlon  of  this  program  need  to  be 
examined.  I  cannot  believe  that  Con- 
gress or  the  American  i)eople  want  to 
support  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of 
one  of  the  largest  nonalrllne  fleets  In 
the  country  as  an  adjunct  of  one  of  our 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Administrator  takes  the  position 
that  In  matters  of  aviation  only  he  as 
head  of  the  FAA  has  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge to  pass  on  his  policy  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  sclentiflc  systems  or  technical 
developments.  This  view  if  it  prevailed 
would  make  of  our  Federal  Administra- 
tors not  servants  of  the  people  but  ori- 
ental potentates.  The  people  have  no 
representation  in  Federal  agencies  be- 
cause Administrators  are  not  elected.  It 
is  up  to  the  Members  of  Congress  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
look  Into  the  Justiflcations  of  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Federal  agencies  and  to 
scrutinize  decisions  whereby  the  people's 
money  is  being  spent. 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  H.R.  8195 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recom). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  many  times  in  the  past 
several  months  to  argue  against  further 
extension  of  the  bracero  program. 
Since  yet  another  extension  bill  will  be 
brought  up  tomorrow.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  If  I  could  summarize  the  reasons 
for  mjr  opposition  to  extension  of  the 
bracero  law.  I  prc^pose  to  do  this  today 
because  I  know  that  the  debating  time 
tomorow  will  be  limited,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  unduly  burden  my  colleagues 
with  a  lengthy  oration. 

I  believe  that  the  bracero  law  in  its 
present  state  is  bad  legislation,  and  that 
it  authorizes  a  bad  program — bad  for 
the  American  farm  workers,  bad  for  the 
braceros,  and  bad  for  the  farming  Indus- 
try Itself. 

Those  who  argue  for  the  bracero  pro- 
gram tell  us  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
agricultural  workers,  that  American 
workers  will  not  do  so-called  stoop  labor, 
that  termination  of  the  bracero  law 
would  hurt  the  small  farmer,  that  the 
bracero  program  Is  vital  to  the  Interests 
of  Mexico  as  a  means  of  earning  dollar 
exchange,  that  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram would  mean  a  recurrence  of  the 
wetback  problem,  and  that  the  bracero 
program  does  not  depress  domestic 
wages.  I  propose  now  to  examine  each 
of  these  arguments  and  show  that  they 
constitute  no  case  at  all  for  further  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78. 

We  are  told  by  proponents  of  the 
bracero  law  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
domestic  workers.  This  Is  not  a  strong 
argument:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dis- 
tinct majority  of  agricultural  workers 
in  this  coimtry  are  domestics.  Less  than 
one  percent  of  U.S.  farmers  employ 
braceros.  Further,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  XJS.  workers  are  available  to 
perform  farm  labor  when  they  are  of- 
fered anything  like  decent  wages.  In 
Texas,  when  the  adverse  effect  wage  was 
set  at  70  cents  an  hour  Instead  of  50 
cents  an  hour,  the  use  of  braceros  drop- 
ped more  than  75  percent  in  one  year. 
Similarly,  when  the  mlnlmimi  wage 
was  raised  In  Arkansas,  the  number  <A 
braceros  dropped  suddenly  from  18.000 
to  8,000.  Bracero  employment  In  New 
Mexico  drt^jped  62  percent  In  a  single 
year.  If  any  evidence  Is  needed  that 
UJ3.  farm  workers  are  available,  I  think 
that  these  figures  show  It. 

The  fact  Is  that  domestic  workers  have 
been  literally  driven  out  of  the  market 
by  the  braceros.  Studies  by  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  agencies  prove  that 
domestic  workers  moved  out  of  the 
bracero  using  area  after  this  program 
went  Into  effect.  Chances  are  excellent 
that  these  workers  will  return  to  these 
areas  as  soon  as  the  braceros  are  gone. 

Many  of  us  who  have  opposed  further 
extension  erf  the  bracero  law  have  recog- 


nized that  bracero-uslng  areas  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ments. I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  legislation 
whidi  would  help  stabilize  antd  bring 
some  order  Into  the  farm  labor  market. 
But  these  recruitment  programs  have 
been  consistently  opposed  by  bracero- 
uslng  Interests.  It  would  appear  that 
these  people  do  not  even  want  to  use 
domestic  laborers,  which  might  help  ex- 
plain why  they  are  "unable"  to  find 
them. 

Bracero  users  also  argue  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  available  "because  they 
will  not  do  stoop  labor."  This  is  a  pat- 
ently false  argument.  Inasmuch  as 
American  workers  are  employed  by  more 
than  99  percent  of  American  farmers, 
and  these  workers  do  every  conceivable 
type  of  labor,  Including  so-called  stoop 
labor.  The  facts  give  no  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  support  the  contention  that 
American  workers  are  soft,  lazy,  or  In- 
different. I  have  always  been  proud  of 
American  workers.  The  debates  on 
Public  Law  78  reflect  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  heard  of  when  it  was  said  that 
American  workers  are  unfit  and  unable 
and  unwilling  to  perform  hard  and  dirty 
work.  Clearly  this  Is  an  untenable 
argument,  for  American  workers  per- 
form precisely  this  kind  of  work  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

Proponents  of  Public  Law  78  say  that 
the  termination  of  the  bracero  program 
would  hurt  small  family  farmers;  the 
exact  opposite  Is  the  true  case,  I  believe. 

Simple  economics  show  that  the  small 
grower  who  does  all  or  most  of  his  own 
work  has  his  wages  depressed  by  the 
cheap  labor  against  which  he  Is  forced 
to  compete.  Furthermore,  statistical 
data  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  bracero  users  are 
big  operators — not  family  farmers. 
Furthermore,  the  bracero  program  has 
flooded  the  farm  labor  mariiet,  since  It 
provides  an  endless  stream  of  docile  and 
willing  workers.  The  net  result  of  this 
condition  is  that  big  operators  have  been 
able  to  Increase  their  acrea^  to  astro- 
nomical proportions — the  market  Itself 
has  been  depressed  by  this  increased 
production.  The  Farmer's  Union  which 
represents  small  farmers  In  this  country, 
has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  further  extension  of  the 
bracero  program.  Tlie  facts  are.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  termination  of  Public  Law 
78  will  benefit — not  harm — family 
farmers. 

What  about  the  argument  that  the 
wetback  problem  will  recur  If  the 
bracero  program  ends?  Again,  this  Is  a 
false  argument  If  it  were  true,  I  think 
we  would  already  be  having  evidence  of 
a  rampant  wetback  problem,  since  the 
number  of  braceros  has  been  cut  biu± 
sharply  In  the  last  2>4  years.  If  this 
argument  of  the  bracero  users  were  true, 
we  would  already  be  forcing  a  new  wet- 
back problem.  We  do  not  have  an  un- 
controllable situation.  It  Is  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  patrol  our  borders, 
I  think,  despite  the  claims  o<  a  few  peo- 
ple to  the  contrary. 


The  figures  <»  the  numbers  ot  bra- 
ceros versus  the  number  of  wetbacks  In 
recent  years  hare  a  bearing  aa  the  wet- 
back argument. 

The  number  of  braceros  In  the  past  5 
years  Is  as  follows: 

1958 445.  1»7 

1M7 43«,  04» 

1058 432,  858 

1B59 437.  647 

1960 316,  d46 

1961- 291,430 

1962 194.978 

If  the  wetback  argument  holds  true, 
then  Uiere  should  be  a  sharp  Increase 
in  the  figures  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  after  1959  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  wetbacks  ap- 
prehended and  returned  to  Mexico. 
There  should  have  been  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wetbacks — ^for  the  wetback 
argument  contends  that  for  the  number 
of  braceros  reduced,  there  Is  a  corre- 
sponding rise  In  wetbacks.  This  Is  not 
true,  &8  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
supplied  by  the  Immigration  and  Natur- 
alization Service: 

1965 226.000 

1966 r 60,000 

1967 40,  000 

1958 SO,  000 

1959 - 26,  000 

19«0 '. 28,  000 

1961 a,  000 

1962 . 28.  000 

(See  page  72,  annual  report  of  Izximlgra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Oeiflce  for  exact 
figiues.) 

It  Is  revealing  to  see  that  the  peak  of 
the  so-called  wetback  problem  occurred 
In  1955 — 4  years  after  the  initiation  of 
Public  Law  78.  And.  after  1959,  when 
the  number  of  braceros  dropped  more 
than  50  percent,  there  was  no  Increase  in 
the  number  of  wetbacks  apprehended. 

The  wetback  problem  and  the  bra- 
cero law  are  obviously  not  In  any  way 
related.  It  is  significant  that  the  wet- 
back problem  reached  Its  peak  In  the 
early  days  of  the  braeero  program,  and 
did  not  abate  until  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  was  given  ade- 
quate funds  with  whldh  to  finance  the 
policing  of  our  borders. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  this  coun- 
try, the  mightiest  In  the  wcR-ld,  cannot 
even  police  its  frontiers.  The  ending  at 
the  bracero  program  will  not  cause  any 
Increase  in  the  number  of  wetbacks. 
The  determining  factor  In  the  wetback 
ixt>blem  Is  whether  or  not  we  will  pro- 
vide the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  with  enougli  men  and 
money  to  police  the  border — not  whether 
the  bracero  law  wlU  be  extended. 

Some  people  advance  the  claim  that 
the  bracero  program  provides  a  kind  of 
do-it-yourself  foreign  aid  to  Mexico. 
They  point  out  the  fact  that  the  bra- 
ceros carried  $35  million  to  Mexico  last 
year.  This  flgure  becomes  less  impres- 
sive ii^en  you  divide  It  by  194,978.  If 
you  accept  the  $35  million  estimate,  this 
means  that  the  average  bracero  last  jrear 
netted  8omethii«  like  $14  for  his  work 
and  the  average  period  of  work  was  2.9 
months,     m  short,  after  aU  was  said 
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and  done,  the  average  bracero  saved 
somethlnc  on  the  order  of  a  dollar  a  day 
for  his  efforts.  It  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent that  this  Is  no  bonanza. 

Further,  there  is  the  moral  question 
involved  here:  Is  it  right  to  make  the 
domestic  farmworkers  of  America — al- 
ready our  most  deprived  and  under- 
privileged class — bear  the  burden  of  this 
"foreign  aid"?  Furthermore,  many  of 
those  who  proudly  proclaim  that  Public 
Law  78  is  foreign  aid  and  that  it  Is  vital 
to  Mexico  have  no  qualms  about  attack- 
ing our  other  aid  programs,  which  they 
evidently  do  not  consider  vital  to  this 
or  any  other  country. 

A  favorite  argument  of  the  bracero 
proponents  Is  that  food  costs  would  soar 
If   this   program    were   ended,    because 
labor  prices  would  increase.    This  ex- 
cuse for  canceling  the  workings  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  also  false,  and 
te  used  mainly  as  a  scare  tactic.     The 
fact  is  that  labor  costs  constitute  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  food.    It 
Is  estimated  in  the  case  of  caiuied  toma- 
toes that  labor  costs  constitute  some- 
thing like  4  percent  of  the  retail  cost 
of  canned  tomatoes.    Certainly  we  can- 
not expect  labor  costs  to  rise  enough 
to  have  a  drastic  effect  on  food  costs. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  pay  a  penny 
a  head  more  for  lettuce  than  to  have  to 
gag  on  my  salad,  knowing  that  it  was 
probably  produced  by  semlslave  labor. 
Yes,  I  call  the  bracero  program  a  pro- 
gram of  semlslave  labor.     I  say  this  be- 
cause a  free   worker  has  some  choice 
about  where  he  is  going  to  work,  and  un- 
der what  conditions,  and  who  he  Is  going 
to  work   for.    A   bracero  has  none  of 
these  choices.     Like   the  slaves  of  the 
18th  and   19th  centuries,  he  is  picked 
out  of  a  lineup,  transported  to  a  camp, 
and  assigned  a  field  to  work  in.    Unlike 
a  slave,  he  can  quit.     The  privilege  to 
quit  marks  the  only   clear   delineation 
between  a  slave  and  a  bracero. 

Finally,   Mr.   Speaker,   I   oppose   the 
bracero   law   on    moral    grounds.    The 
bracero  program  Is  known  to  inflict  ad- 
verse  effects  on  domestic   agricultural 
workers.    The  Department  of  Labor  op- 
poses extension  of  the  law  In  Its  present 
form  for  that  very  reason.    President 
Kennedy  himself  took  note  of  this  evil 
some  2  years  ago.     But  the  bracero  users 
have  Ignored  these  calls  for  reform,  and 
resisted    any   amendments    that   would 
protect      domestic      workers.    Further, 
large  growers  and  farm  organizations 
that  represent  them  have  consistently 
opposed   all    kinds   of   legisUUon    that 
would  benefit  domestic  workers.     How 
can  we  Jiastify  a  program  which  deprives 
workers  who  average  less  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  income  of  some 
opportvmlty  to  raise  their  wages  and  im- 
prove their  lot?    How  can  we  justify  a 
program  which  robs  them  of  jobs  and 
cancels  the  processes  of  a  free  market  in 
labor?     How  can  we  Justify  extending  a 
program  that  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally condemned  by  church  leaders  of  all 
faiths? 

The  answer  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
?*^of- .  T*^  House  has  once  expressed 
Its  will  that  the  bracero  law  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Let  us  reaffirm  that 
will. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  HARDnra  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  from  todaj 
through  Novonber  15,  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wagconner,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  31. 

Mr.  HoEVEN,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
November  5,  vacating  his  special  order 
for  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow),  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bow)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  r) 

Mr.  TuppER. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  SiBAL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 


States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and 
Delegates  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in 
secUon  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  being 
as  follows: 

"I.  A  B,   do  solemnly  swear   (or 
affirm)   that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I   take   this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge    the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God." 
has  been   subscribed  to  in  person  and 
fUed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  88th  Congress,  pur- 
suant  to  Public   Law  412   of   the   80th 
Congress  enUtled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.,  UUe  2.  sec.  25) 
approved  February  18.  1948: 

Mark  Andrews.  First  District.  North 
Dakota. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  29.  1963. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  78a.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  flacal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purpKsaea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  31,  1963  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Btetes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  revise  procedures  In 
administration  of  the  mortgage  Insurance 
program  for  urban  renewal  housing  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  annual  expendltiires 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  leasing  commercial  faculties  to  store 
Government-owned  empty  66-gallon  steel 
drruns  In  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  CJovernment  Operations. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  former  Government" 
surplus  parts  without  authorlzaUon  under 
Department  of  the  Army  contract  DA-33- 
204-TO1696  with  Aerodex,  Inc.,  Miami.  Pla.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  because 
of  administrative  ilegllgence  and  poor  design 
In  the  construction  of  two  Air  Force  Cape- 
hart  housing  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  imneccMary  costs  Incurred  by  \jse  of 
an  Inadequate  Interior  protective  coating  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  fuel  truck 
tankers;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  HALKT:  Ckiounlttee  on  Interior  aad 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7138.  A  bill  i^;>iHX>ving 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  at  Indians  relating  to  c^  and  ga» 
leasee;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  877). 
Referred  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  CJonunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  3, (MX)  additional  copies  o<  civil 
rights  hearings:  without  amendment  (Hept. 
No.  878) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROOEBS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Senate  Joint 
ReecriuUon  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  fcmned  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Utah. 
In  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as  Lake 
O'Mahoney;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
879).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  Ertstrtct  of 
Columbia.  S.  933.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  880).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Coaunlttee  on  District  of 
CJolumbla.  HJl.  8920.  A  bill  to  revise  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  881). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  6600.  A  bill  to  Rutborlae  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  882) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  8969.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1964,  temporary  Increases  In 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GILL: 

HJl.  8670.  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act, 
Public  Law  8<J-S,  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8071.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  88- 
72  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  301  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  HX7DDLBSTON: 

H.R.8072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of  (Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  fLaanclal  protection  of  cer- 
tain persons  suffering  Injury  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  uninsured 
motorists;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.8973.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Oommlttse  on  the 
District  of  (Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KILOORE: 

H.R.  8974.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retired 
pay  to  which  certain  fonner  members  of  tb* 


armed  services  are  entitled;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ifr.  KNOX: 

HJl.  8975.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  tarlir 
classification  of  certain  partldeboard;  to  the 
CoBomlttes  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McIMTIBB: 

HJl.  8670.  A  bin  to  amend  ths  Intsraal 
Revenue  Cods  of  1954  to  Incxesss  ths  amount 
of  the  personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  an  Indlvldxial  (himself,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent)  who  is  a  student  In 
higher  education  and  Is  working  full  or  part 
time:  to  ths  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUMAOA: 

HJl.  8977.  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedures 
established  by  ths  HawaU  Statehood  Act, 
Public  Law  86-S.  for  tlie  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  pvuposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

HH.  8978.  A    bill    to   amend    further   the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  8979.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prolilblt  false  state- 
ments or  reports  to  Federal  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

HJl.  8980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  making 
certain  rules  relating  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJl.  8981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  indi- 
viduals to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  con- 
tributions made  by  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  Institutions  of  iilgher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HJl.  8982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  make  all  awards  of  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  final; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJL  8983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  to  re- 
solve disputes  otherwise  referrable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ftvelgn  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  8984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  adjustment  boards  upon 
the  request  either  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployees or  of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes 
otherwise  referrable  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeros. 
By  Mr.  EDM0ND30N: 

HJl.  8085.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  sals  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  certain  lands  In 
ths  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir,  In  Oklahcsna, 
subject  to  flowage  easements  and  other  res- 
ervations; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  8986.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Fedn-al  Oovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coznmlttee  on 
Post  Ofllce  and  CivU  8«^ce. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.J.  Res.  785.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  702  at  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
Inereass  the  amount  available  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  for 
advances  for  planned  public  works;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BylCr.  McPALL: 

"SLJ.  Res.  786.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ths 
United  States  relativs  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H  J.  Res.  787.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  ereetl<»  at  a  memorial  statue  to  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ROUDKBUSH: 

ELJ.  Res.  788.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Dmg  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore It  on  Elrebioaen  untU  ths  completion  of 
such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  ths  Dspartment  of  Health.  Bdu- 
catlon,  and  WeUare  the  sum  of  9250,000;  to 
ths  Commlttes  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.J.  Res.  786.  Joint  resoltitlon  to  adopt 
a  spsdfie  vsnlon  at  tbe  Star-Spangled 
Banner  as  tbe  nattonsl  antbem  at  tiie 
United  States  of  America;  to  tbs  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  WlscOTisln : 

H.    C<m.    Eles.   229.  Concurrent    rescdutlon 
providing  for  one  Genend  Expenditure  Au- 
thorization Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Coounittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  EVIM8: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  rescdution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  6,000  copies  of 
the  study.  "Taz-Kxempt  Foundations  and 
Charitable  Trusts;  Their  Impact  on  Our 
Economy — Second  Installment."  for  the  use 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslne^ 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
HJl.  8987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francteka 
Lenarsic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JcKUetary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  8988.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Anastas- 
sla    Dlmlza;     to    the    Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8986.  A  bill  for  the  rrilef  of  Trian- 
tafylOB  Economopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  8090.  A   bin    for   the   reUef  of  Mime 
Hlnlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  8991.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  TsnntTloa 
Mamals;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judtelarr. 
By  Mr.  McFAIX: 
HJl.  8992.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Vldrto-FlscTo;    to    the    Oommlttee    on    tbs 
Judiciary.  ^- 

By  Mr.  NIX:  -"^ 

HJl.  8993.  A  blU  tat  tbs  relief  at  Dr. 
Toshlo  Watanabe;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbm 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petftions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

426.  By  Mr.  HANNA:  Petition  for  support 
of  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  Bible 
reading  In  public  8(dKx>ls;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

427.  By  Mr.  HANNA:  PetltloD  for  support 
of  oonstltutlona]  amendment  to  permit  Bible 
reading  In  public  seiiools;  to  the  Obmmltte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  Libcrd  Goes  Of  Hi*  Rocker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ED  FOREIMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  present,  by 
way  of  my  Washington  Report,  an  exact 
account  of  the  very  unfortunate  and  em- 
barrassing incident  created  by  the  man 
from  San  Antonio  [Mr.  Gonzalxz]  yes- 
terday in  his  unwarranted  and  disgrace- 
f\il  physical  attack  upon  me. 

The  report  follows: 
A  Tiimat  C3on  Orr  His  Rockxb  (Ob,  am  I>- 

SaSPONSIBLK      AMD     VTn.OAJt     HOTHKAO     GkTS 

PiGHTiMO    Mao    Whxm    His    Ultralibk&ai. 

VOTtHO    RXOOKO    Is    KKPOAXO) 

It  was  12:26  p.m.,  Tuesday,  October  29. 
1968.  diirlng  a  quorum  call  on  the  floor  of 
tbe  VS.  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
sitting  In  the  second  row  visiting  with  two 
of  my  colleaguea,  Mr.  Bxn  Rbttl,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Dxl  CuiwsoN,  of  CaUfomla. 
when  suddenly  Mr.  Bxtntr  Gonzalez,  of  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  rushed  up  to  me  and  ex- 
claimed. "I  understand  you  called  me  a 
Communist." 

I  replied.  "No.  Himtr,  I  did  not  call  you 
a  Communist.  I  did  say,  however,  that  I  be- 
lieve your  ultrallberal,  leftwlng  voting  rec- 
ord does  a  disservice  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  helps  to  bolster  the  Socialist-Communist 
cause." 

Before  I  could  finish  my  statement.  Oom- 
BALSB  interrupted.  "Well.  I'm  gonna  beat  the 

out  of  you.  in  fact,  I  may  Just  plstol- 

whlp  you  the  way  we  do  down  in  San  An- 
tonio." 

"OK."  I  said,  "Get  after  it." 

OoMZAixz,  motioning  toward  the  door  into 
the  Speaker's  lobby,  said,  "Step  out  that  door 
and  I  will." 

I  got  up.  walked  to  the  door,  and  as  I 
stepped  off  the  House  floor  into  the  lobby, 
GoMZALZB  swung  [at  me]  with  his  right 
fist.  He  missed  my  head  and  hit  my  right 
shoulder.  He  was  fxirious,  cursing  loudly 
and  acting  like  a  vulgar,  berserk  madman. 

I  said,  "HxNBT,  you  are  unduly  upset.  I 
do  believe  you  have  lost  your  mind.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  supposedly  intelligent 
adiilt  exhibiting  this  type  of  conduct  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress — I  am  ashamed  for  you." 

With  this,  I  tiumed  and  walked  back  onto 
the  House  floor.  Gomzalxz  was  stUi  stand- 
ing in  the  lobby  with  his  fists  doubled,  shout- 
ing rulgar.  uncomplimentary  charges  and 
insults. 

Admittedly.  It  was  dlfflcult,  Indeed,  for  me 
to  restrain  myself  and  maintain  dignity 
while  subjected  to  this  obscene  and  intem- 
perate attack  by  Mr.  Gonzalez.  However,  I 
sincerely  bellete  that  most  of  my  west  Texas 
friends  would  have  expected  me  to  maintain 
my  compoexire  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  my 
office  rather  than  resorting  to  the  savage  and 
indecent  action  exhibited  by  the  man  from 
San  Antonio.  I  hope  and  trust  that  upon 
reflection  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  Mr. 
Gonzalez  wUl  exhibit  the  intelligence  not 
to  attempt  such  an  Irresponsible  tirade  again. 

The  hundreds  of  telephone  calls  and  tele- 
grams from  across  the  coimtry  compliment- 
ing me  on  the  handling  of  this  situation  have 
been  a  source  of  encouragement  and  re- 
assxiranoe  in  the  intelligence  and  concern  of 
Americans  everywhere — Democrats  and  Re- 


publicans alike.  It  was  parUcvilarly  reas- 
sxirlng  to  have  my  colleagues  commend  me  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  my  restraint 
and  actions  during  this  incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  I  Include  a  sam- 
ple of  the  hundreds  of  kind  telegrams  I 
have  received  commending  my  restraint 
and  actions  during  this  Incident: 

San  Antonio.  Tzz.. 

October  30. 1993. 
Representative  Ed  Poskican. 
House  Office  Building.   Waahington,  D.C.: 

The  citizens  association  deeply  regret  the 
unprincipled  attack  against  you  by  Hknkt 
B.  GoNZAi.^.  We  apologise  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens  of  20th  District.  Carry  on  the 
fight. 

Reepectfuly, 

ROBKKT  C.  MOORX, 

President,  the  Citizens. 

Daixas,  Tn. 

Congressman  Ed  Pokkman, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  dignity,  character,  dedication  to  the 
Government  are  above  reproach.  We're  be- 
hind you. 

Katht  and  Curw  Goldsmith. 


San  Dixgo.  Caij7.. 

October  30.  1963. 
Congressman  Bd  Poreman. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Call  them  as  you  see  them  with  best  re- 
gards to  you  and  your  family. 

Bsv  AND  Rat  Stonxcspbxb. 

Midland.  Tkx.. 
October  29. 1963. 
Hon.  Ed  Poxxman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations.  West  Texans  are  behind 
you  100  percent. 

Jack  Russxll. 
Rat  Stzwabt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  morning,  after 
reading  recent  news  articles,  and  before 
Mr.  GoNZALB  attacked  me,  I  had  written 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  Herald-Post: 

CONCRKss  or  thx  Ukitid  States. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  29, 1963. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Lex, 
Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Dkab  Pete:  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  the  front  page  headlines  and  story  on 
your  paper  Thursday.  October  24,  1963.  quot- 
ing me  as  calling  Henry  Gonzalez  a  "pinko." 
But  I  was  even  more  surprised  to  read  the 
editorial  in  the  following  day's  edition,  en- 
titled "PoREJtAN  Goofs."  in  which  you  con- 
demned me  at  considerable  length  for  this 
misquotation.  Knowing  you  personally,  and 
being  particularly  familiar  with  your  fine 
newspaper  and  your  outstanding  t>ackground 
of  fairness  and  responsibility  in  news  stories 
and  editorial  writing,  this  sudden  barrage  of 
news  and  editorial  castlgation  of  me  by  you 
and  your  newspaper  came  as  quite  a  shock- 
ing surprise,  indeed. 

Apparently,  one  of  your  enterprising 
Washington  correspondents,  in  his  zeal  to 
write  a  colorful  and  controversial  front  page 
story  at  a  time  when  congressional  news  was 
very  dull,  decided  to  do  a  bit  of  name  call- 
ing for  me.  Tour  correspondent  called  me, 
discussed  the  California  incident  with  me, 
and  asked  if  I  thoiight  Hznbt  B.  Gonzalb 
was  a  "pinko."  My  reply  was  that,  in  my 
opinion.  Hxnxt  Gonzalez'  ultrallberal,  left- 
wing  voting  record  does  a  disservice  to  the 


n.S.  Constitution  and  helps  to  bolster  the 
Socialist-Communist  cause.  I  believe  his 
liberal  voting  record  and  his  ra<Iical  left- 
wing  actions,  consistently  to  the  left  ot  Adam 
Clattok  Powell,  speak  for  themselves.  You 
can  call  him  whatever  name  you  wish.  I 
am  sure  that  sound,  responsible  Texans  who 
review  Gonzalez'  records  are  capable  of 
placing  a  suitable  name  on  the  gentleman 
from    San    Antonio   without   my    assistance. 

As  a  conservative,  I  have  consistently 
fought  to  reduce  the  size.  cost,  and  control 
of  the  Pederai  Government.  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  extending  freedom  than  I  am 
in  promoting  a  welfare  state.  Therefore, 
not  only  wUl  I  work  at  my  very  best  in  my 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  on  the 
House  Ploor  toward  this  goal,  but,  when  my 
committee  and  the  House  are  not  In  session, 
I  will  continue  to  travel  across  these  United 
States  at  my  time  and  expense  to  work  for 
the  election  of  responsible  conservatives, 
both   Democrat   and    Republican. 

I  can  do  my  Job  most  effectively  in  the 
second  Instance.  I  believe,  by  pointing  out 
the  liberal  voting  record  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  working  to  replace  our 
free  enterprise  system  with  a  Socialist-wel- 
fare state.  Ill  try  to  leave  the  name  call- 
ing to  the  hardworking  Washington  news 
correspondents. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Ed  Foreman, 

Member  o/  Congress,  16th  District  Texas. 
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The  120th  Annhrertary  of  B'nai  B'rith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30, 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  oCferlng  trib- 
ute to  Bnal  B'rith,  the  remarkable 
Jewish  service  organization  which  this 
month  observes  Its  120th  anniversary. 

On  October  13,  1843,  12  Jews  of  Ger- 
man origin  met  In  Sunshelmer's  Cafe  In 
New  York  to  found  an  organization 
which  would  unite  all  Jews,  without  re- 
gard to  national  origin,  for  the  puipose 
"of  Inculcating  the  purest  principles  of 
philanthropy,  honor,  and  patriotism." 

In  the  following  years.  B'nal  B'rith  has 
succeeded  In  such  magnificent  measure 
that  today  it  Is  a  world-renowned  rally- 
ing point  for  all  Jews. 

Prom  B'nal  B'rith.  volunteers  respond- 
ing to  President  Lincoln's  plea.  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  Army.  Since  then. 
B'nal  B'rith  volunteers  have  served  with 
distinction  In  both  world  wars.  During 
the  Baltimore  flood  of  1868,  the  Chicago 
fire  of  1871.  and  the  San  Francisco  fire  of 
1906.  B'nal  B'rith  members  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  the  victims.  As  a  forerunner  to 
the  American  Red  Cross.  B'nal  B'rith 
has  aided  Its  fellow  citizens  In  time  of 
trouble  without  regard  to  religion. 

The  Antl -Defamation  League  was  or- 
ganized under  auspices  of  B'nal  B'rith  to 
combat  anti-Semitism  in  the  United 
States. 


It  established  the  Hillel  Poundatlon. 
which  Is  a  vital  cultural  force  on  cam- 
puses throughout  America. 

The  Pioneer  American  Hospital  for 
research  on  tuberculosis  and  chest  dis- 
eases was  founded  by  B'nal  B'rith  at 
Denver.  At  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  B'nal 
B'rith  initiated  the  first  important  hos- 
pital center  devoted  to  relief  of  arthritis. 
Both  are  non-sectarian,  free  hospitals 
for  the  needy. 

B'nal  B'rith  Is,  in  fact,  the  first  na- 
tional service  organization  to  have  been 
founded  in  America.  It  predates  not 
only  the  Red  Cross  but  such  other  orga- 
nizations as  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Orange,  the  WCTU.  mwanls.  Rotary, 
and  even  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

It  has  grown  to  Include  nearly  500,000 
members  in  40  countries  and  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  American  scene. 

At  the  age  of  120,  B'nal  Brith  has  only 
begun  its  work.  To  its  members,  I  offer 
my  congratulations  and  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  growth  and  success. 


Texas  Economy  Laft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  make  an  effort  to  correct 
a  multitude  of  misinformation  which  has 
been  appearing  of  late  in  newsp>apers  and 
periodicals  concerning  Texas'  share  of 
Pederai  contracts.  This  misinformation 
has  been  of  great  concern  to  me,  when  in 
reality  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Texas 
Is  lagging  in  this  field. 

Through  the  free  use  of  generalities 
a  completely  erroneous  impression  exists 
in  some  quarters  that  Texas  has  been 
getting  more  than  Its  proper  share  of 
Defense  and  NASA  contracts.  In  reality, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  is  true  and  I 
would  like  to  set  the  Rkcord  straight 
with  some  specific  facts  and  figures. 

In  a  comparison  of  fiscal  year  1958  to 
fiscal  year  1962  military  expenditures  in 
California  grew  $2.5  billion,  or  42  per- 
cent; New  York,  $340  million,  or  11  per- 
cent; Ohio,  $116  million,  or  10  percent; 
and  Texas  was  reduced  $461  million  or 
30  percent.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
award  of  the  TPX  contract  to  Convair 
in  Port  Worth.  It  should  be  noted  that 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  dollars 
on  this  program  will  actually  be  spent 
in  Texas.  The  balance  will  be  spent  in 
other  States,  such  as  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, to  name  Just  two. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
the  University  of  Texas  in  a  recent  eco- 
nomic siu^ey  showed  a  decline  in  actual 
employment  for  the  State  starting  in 
1960.  Comparisons  of  these  predictions 
with  actuals  since  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted show  that,  even  with  the  TPX  in 
Port  Worth,  the  decline  is  twice  as  rapid 
as  predicted.  In  other  words,  the  TPX 
does  not  arrest   the  steady  downward 


trend  in  the  aerospace  industry  of  the 
State.  The  award  of  additional  future 
programs  to  Texas  will  only  maintain 
the  gradual  decline  predicted. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  on  the 
establishment  of  the  NASA  Manned 
Space  Plight  Center  in  Houston.  Tex. 
We  naturally  recognize  the  significant 
contributions  this  new  Center  is  making 
and  will  continue  to  make  within  the 
scientific  commimity  of  our  State,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  although 
many  contracts  are  let  out  of  this  center, 
the  bulk  of  these  contr£u:ts  are  let  in 
other  States  with  the  main  beneficiaries 
being  California  and  New  York. 

In  going  from  fiscal  year  1961  to  fiscal 
year  1963 — May — California's  share  of 
the  NASA  budget  has  grown  from  $149 
million  to  $448  million;  New  York  from 
$44  million  to  $60  million,  Ohio  from  $8 
million  to  $20  million,  and  Texas  from 
$12  million  to  $30  million.  The  $30  mil- 
lion spent  in  Texas  represents  only  3 
percent  of  NASA's  budget. 

Texas  companies  will  continue  to  bid 
for  Defense  and  NASA  contracts  in  fields 
where  they  are  eminently  qualified  to 
comp>ete.  They  ask  only  that  they  be 
given  the  awards  when  they  are  Judged 
the  best  for  the  Job  to  be  done.  This  Is 
all  that  I  would  ask.  It  would  be  grossly 
unjust,  however,  to  have  any  Texas  com- 
pany who  so  qualifies  lose  out  on  any 
award  as  the  result  of  a  false  impression 
that  "Texas  is  getting  more  than  its  fair 
share." 


Keepinf  tibe  Faitib  Afaiiut  Commnmsm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   OKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTtesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
dally  news  we  hear  so  much  about  civil 
rights  and  the  persecuted  minorities  that 
it  behooves  me  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  forgotten  minority — professing 
Christians.  All  over  the  world  the  2.000- 
year  struggle  is  still  being  waged  and 
people  who  want  to  be  followers  of  Christ 
are  being  ''thrown  to  the  lions"  in  as 
wanton  a  fsishlon  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  martyrs. 

One  group  I  want  to  commend  which 
is  keeping  the  faith  in  this  fight  is  the 
Baptist  Brotherhood  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Association  of  Baptist  Churches 
composed  of  42  Baptist  churches.  This 
group  is  doing  something  about  it. 

In  connection  with  other  Baptist  or- 
ganizations In  Greorgia,  the  Baptist 
Brotherhood  of  Augusta  is  sponsoring  in 
November  a  Russian-bom  Christian, 
Paul  Voronaeff,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Communistic  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
Christianity. 

This  is  certainly  the  time  to  bring 
again  to  the  American  people  the  threat 
to  Christian  beliefs.  Mr.  Voronaeff's  ap- 
pearance will  be  at  the  Curtis  Baptist 
Church.  Augusta,  on  November  5.  and  he 
will  witness  to  his  personal  encounters 
as  a  Russian  prisoner  because  he  is  a 
believer  in  Christ    As  aptly  expressed  by 


the  Augiista  Association  chairman  for 
this  appearance,  Mr.  David  P.  Smith:    ] 

If  the  churches  cant  fight  communism 
then  certainly  no  one  else  U  going  to  carry 
their  fight  for  them. 


On  Pinkos  and  Patriots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  POREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Bernard  Baruch  once  said : 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  but 
no  man  has  a  right  to  be  wrong  In  his  facta. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  set  the  facts 
straight,  to  clarify  and  briefly  discuss 
a  seemingly  very  interesting  and  disturb- 
ing for  some,  to  say  the  least,  subject  and 
recent  news  article  by  a  Washington  news 
correspondent  employed  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Being  familiar  with  this  newspaper 
group  and  knowing  of  their  outstanding 
background  of  fairness  and  responsibility 
in  news  stories  and  editorial  writing,  I 
was  Indeed  surprised  to  see  a  story 
written  by  one  of  their  dedicated  and 
gentlemanly  Washington  correspondents, 
Mr.  Seth  Kantor,  last  week  in  which 
I  was  quoted  as  calling  20  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  as  "pinkos." 

Apparently,  in  his  zeal  to  write  a  color- 
ful and  controversial  front  page  story  at 
a  time  when  congressional  news  was  very 
dull,  this  enterprising  correspondent  de- 
cided to  do  some  name  calling  for  me. 
Pinko  seemed  to  be  a  very  popular  and 
controversial  name,  so  he  wrote  a  story, 
"PoRXKAN  Labels  20  Colleagues  Pinkos." 
Earlier  the  Washington  correspondent 
had  called  me  and  asked,  "How,  or  on 
what  votes  do  you  classify  these  liberal 
members?" 

I  replied: 

I  believe  one  representative  grouping  where 
you  could  pick  out  the  most  liberal  Members 
of  Congress  was  on  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  vote,  they  seemed  to  be 
fairly  well  grouped  together  on  that  vote, 
about  30  of  them  as  I  remember. 

The  correspondent  said: 

Hembt  Ooirao.^  was  among  those  20, 
would  you  classify  him  as  a  pinko? 

I  replied: 

I  do  not  care  to  place  a  name  on  him  or 
anyone  else.  In  my  opinion,  Hknst  Oom- 
zALKz's  ultrallberal,  leftwlng  voting  record 
does  a  disservice  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  helps  to  bolster  the  Socialist-Communist 
cause.  I  believe  his  voting  record  and  his 
radical  leftwlng  actions  speak  for  themselves. 
You  can  call  him  whatever  name  you  wish. 
I  am  sure  that  sound,  responsible  Texans 
who  review  Mr.  Gokzalkz's  record  are  capable 
of  placing  a  suitable  name  on  the  gentleman 
from  San  Antonio  without  my  assistance. 

I  did  not  call  Hsnet  Gonzalxz  a  pinko 
or  Communist.  I  only  referred  to  his 
liberal  voting  record. 

After  this  oonyersation,  tbe  oorre- 
spondent  then  did  take  it  upon  himself  to 
label  these  20  Members  of  Congress  as 
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pinkos.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  hap- 
pened. I  make  no  apolo^  for  what  I 
said.  I  only  want  to  clarify  what  was 
said.  I  am  sure  all  20  of  these  fine,  dedi- 
cated and  distinguished  liberals  actually, 
honestly  and  sincerely  do  love  their 
coiintry.  I  am  sure  they  just  vote  for 
more  govemmeat  programs  and  bureaus 
and  controls  and  costs  because  they  be- 
lieve that  a  welfare  state  is  best  for 
America. 

These  folks  are  Just  fine,  dedicated, 
trustworthy  American  patriots  whose 
voting  record  would  lead  one  to  believe, 
perhaps,  unknowingly,  they  may  endorse 
a  aodaliat  United  States  of  America. 
Now,  I  say  this  In  no  way  disrespectful 
at  all,  nor  do  I  use  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican AoUvtties  Committee  vote  as  my 
only  criteria.  Most  of  these  fine  Amer- 
Icsnc  vote  for  most,  if  not  ail.  of  the 
welfai>e  programs  that  are  introdiiced. 
I  just  do  not  happen  to  believe  that 
way — ^that  is  alL 

I  believe  that  an  all-knowing,  all-pro- 
viding, all-powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy 
of  our  American  way  of  life — and.  I  be- 
lieve  that  any  government  big  enough 
to  give  you  everything  you  want.  Is  big 
enough  to  take  everything  you  have  got. 

llF  Interest  is  to  streamline  govern- 
ment and  try  to  make  it  more  efficient, 
because  I  want  to  reduce  its  size,  cost, 
and  controL  I  am  more  interested  in 
extending  freedom  than  I  am  in  pro- 
moting a  welfare  state.  My  aim  is  not 
to  inaugurate  new  Federal  programs, 
but  to  cancel  old  ones  that  do  violence  to 
the  Constitution,  or  that  impose  on  the 
people  an  unwarranted  financial  burden. 

To  say  the  least,  I  was  surprised  to 
read  in  the  national  wire  service  yester- 
day, where  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
gentleman  Memt)er  of  this  great  body 
"verbally  spanked  me"  as  the  wire  car- 
ried it,  for  statements  I  supposedly  made 
about  another  Member.  Yet.  no  refer- 
ence whatever  was  made  concerning  tlie 
violation  of  the  decorum  of  this  House 
by  the  gentleman  from  San  Antonio, 
who,  during  a  fit  of  anger,  threatened 
to  "pistol  whip"  me  as  he  does  In  San 
Antonio  and  struck  me  with  his  fist. 

I  believe  an  apology  is  due  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  San  Antonio  (Mr.  Gon- 
a*i.czj  for  tiis  violent  attack  upon  me 
in  these  Halls  of  Congress.  This  should 
be  expected  of  any  reasonable  and  sane 
adult  who  had  exhibited  such  irrespon- 
sible, disgraceful,  and  vulgar  conduct. 

We  need  a  few  more  Democrats,  and 
Republicans,  alike,  who  think,  work,  and 
speak  as  Al  Smith  did  one  January  night 
in  1936. 

AX.   SKXTH   TOOK   A  WALK 

A  quarter  century  and  more  has 
passed  since  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  took 
his  famous  walk  out  of  the  Dsnocratic 
Party — but  his  speech  in  1936  sounds 
today  as  if  it  could  be  given  tomorrow. 

Governor  Smith  said  on  a  January 
night  In  Washington: 

Let  us  give  thla  solemn  warning. 

There  can  be  only  one  Capital,  Washing- 
ton or  Moscow. 

There  can  be  only  one  atmosphere  of 
government,  tbm  dear,  pure  freah  air  ot  free 
America,  or  the  foul  breath  of  conununlstlc 
R\ 


There  can  be  only  one  flag,  tlM  Staia  and 
Stripes,  or  the  Bed  flag  at  tke  godless  Onkm 
of  theSoTlet. 

There  can  be  <niy  one  national  anthem: 
The  "Star -Spangled  Banner"  or  the  "Inter- 
nationale." 

There  can  be  only  one  victor. 

The  famed  speech — which  led  many  to 
believe  Smith,  the  beloved,  happy  war- 
rior of  New  York's  East  Side,  would  lead 
a  third  party  In  the  193«  Presidential 
election — was  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Liberty  League.    Smith  asked: 

What  happens  to  the  disciples  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson  and  Cleveland?  •  •  • 
There  Is  only  one  thing  we  can  do.  We  can 
•tther  take  on  the  mantle  of  hypocrisy  or 
w«  can  take  a  walk,  and  we  will  probably 
do  the  latter. 

And  take  a  walk  Al  Smith  did.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1938 
and  thus  did  not  support  F.D.R.'s  can- 
didacy. In  1940  he  supported  Wendell 
Wlllkie. 

Smith,  the  1928  Democratic  Party 
candidate  for  President,  had  been  known 
as  an  opponent  to  President  Roosevelt, 
who  had  followed  him  as  Governor  of 
New  York.  But  his  lifelong  party  affilia- 
tion had  prevented  an  open  break.  But, 
he  told  friends,  the  steady  movement 
of  the  country  toward  the  left  was  too 
great  not  to  be  opposed  now. 

He  explained: 

I  was  bora  In  the  Democratic  Party  and 
expect  to  die  In  It,  but  I  can  call  upon 
Innumerable  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  fact 
that  during  my  whole  public  life  I  put 
patriotism  above  partisanship. 

Smith,  who  knew  the  results  of  prej- 
udice firsthand  from  his  experience  in 
the  1928  presidential  election  in  which 
his  religion  was  a  prime  issue,  saw  sev- 
eral dangers  in  the  first  years  of  the 
P.DJI.  tenure  in  the  White  House. 

He  asked: 

What  are  these  dangers  I  see?  The  first 
Is    the    arraignment   of   class   against   class. 

The  next  thing  that  I  view  as  being  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  well-being  Is  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  instead  of  what  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  for.  government  by  law. 

The  next  thing  that  Is  apparent  to  me  Is 
the  vast  building  up  of  new  bureaus  of 
government. 

Smith,  a  strict  advocate  of  constitu- 
tional government,  pointed  out  that  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  had  seen  the 
need  for  a  balance  of  power  in  govern- 
ment: 

What  we  want,  and  what  we  Insist  on. 
and  what  we  are  going  to  have.  Is  the  ab- 
solute preservation  of  this  balance  of  power 
which  Is  the  keystone,  the  arch  upon  which 
the  whole  theory  of  democratic  government 
has  got  to  rest. 

When  you  ratUe  that,  you  rattle  the  whole 
structure. 

In  concluding.  Smith  repeated  his  life- 
long party  advocacy  and  suggested  a 
group  of  remedies: 

Now,  suggestions,  and  I  make  these  as  a 
Democrat  anxious  for  the  success  of  my  par- 
ty, and  I  make  them  In  good  faith. 

First.  I  suggest  to  the  members  of  my 
p«rty  on  Capitol  mil  here  in  Washington 
that  they  take  their  minds  off  the  Tuesday 
that  follows  the  first  IConday  In  November. 
Just  take  their  minds  off  It  to  the  end  that 
you  may  do  the  right  thing  and  not  the  ex- 
pedient thing. 


Next,  I  suggest  to  tiMm  that  they  dig  up 
tke  ISSS  ptetAxrm  from  the  grave  that  they 
burled  It  In.  read  It  over,  and  study  It, 
breath  life  Into  lu  And  follow  it  la  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action,  to  the  end  that 
they  make  good  their  promises  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  they  put  forth  that  plat- 
form and  the  candidate  that  stood  upon  It 
100  percent.     In  short,  make  good. 

Next,  I  would  suggest  that  they  stop  oom- 
promlitng  wtUi  the  fundanaental  principles 
laid  down  by  Jackson  and  Jefferson  and 
Cleveland. 

P^ourth;  Stop  attempUng  to  alter  the  form 
and  structure  of  our  Government  without 
recourse  to  the  people  themselves  as  provided 
in  their  own  Constitution.  This  country  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  It  doesnt  belong 
to  any  administration. 

Next.  I  suggest  that  they  read  their  oath 
of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statas.  And  I  ask  them  to  remember 
that  they  took  that  oath  with  their  hands  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  thereby  calling  upon  Ood  Al- 
mighty Himself  to  witness  their  solemn 
promise.    It  Is  bad  enough  to  disappoint  us. 

Sixth:  I  suggest  that  from  this  moment 
they  resolve  to  make  the  Oonstltutlon  the 
civil  bible  of  the  United  States,  and  pay  It 
the  same  civil  respect  and  reverence  that 
they  would  rellgloualy  pay  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures.  and  I  ask  them  to  read  from  the  Holy 
Scripture  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
and  follow  bis  example. 

So  spoke  my  kind  and  type  of  poli- 
tician. I  wish  we  had  more  men  who  be- 
lieved like  Al  Smith  did. 


American  Art  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  lujifois 
IN  THE  HOUSG  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nificance of  American  Art  Week,  being 
celebrated  between  November  1  and  7, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  as  well  as  citiaens 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Founded  in  1931  by  the  American  Art- 
ists Professional  League.  Inc..  of  New 
York  City,  American  Art  Week  is  being 
celebrated  in  various  States  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1962  Illinois  placed  second  in  the 
Nation  for  its  activity  during  Art  Week, 
and  Lake  County,  which  is  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District  which  I  repre- 
sent, was  the  leading  county  In  the  State. 
Art  leagues  and  associations  in  various 
parts  of  the  12th  District  are  helping 
to  foster  appreciation  of  art,  and  many 
persons  are  being  encouraged  to  develop 
and  display  their  artistic  skills. 

In  my  congressional  office  I  have  a 
nimiber  of  representative  works  of  art — 
both  oils  and  watercolors — which  are  on 
loan  from  distinguished  and  talented  art- 
ists of  the  12th  Congressional  District 
and  which  I  proudly  display  to  all  who 
visit  my  offices. 

In  observing  Art  Week,  it  is  well  for 
all  of  us  to  recognize  not  only  the  value 
and  Importance  of  art,  but  also  how 
much  art  enriches  our  daily  lives — 
and  to  pause  a  moment  to  enjoy  it.    I 
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invite  all  the  Munbers  of  the  House  to 
share  the  beauty  of  the  art  works  on 
display  in  my  office,  room  1630.  Also. 
I  take  this  means  of  congratulating  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Lake  Coiuity 
and  McHenry  County  Art  Leagues — and 
commend  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  of  the  Nation  the  theme  of 
this  year's  American  Art  Week — "Ob- 
serve and  Enjoy  American  Art." 


ScTenth   Amiiversary   of  the   Honfarian 
Fifkt  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF   C»IfNICnCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  today  to  recall  the  events  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  which  Just  7  years 
ago  this  week,  tore  apart  forever  any  re- 
maining myths  concerning  the  benevo- 
lence of  Soviet  control  over  the  Iron  Cur- 
tsdn  countries,  and  which  exposed  anew 
the  limitless  treachery  and  total  ruth- 
lessness  of  Communist  oppression. 

This  spontaneous  bid  by  a  prt)ud  peo- 
ple for  a  free  government  was  lost 
through  an  overwhelming  combination 
of  lies  and  brute  force.  Thousands  of 
patriots  were  killed.  Nearly  200,000 
Hungarians  fied  the  country. 

After  assurances  by  the  Russians  that 
Soviet  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
all  of  Hungary,  which  were  given  on  Oc- 
tober 28  to  Premier  Imre  Nagy.  Soviet 
forces  in  massive  strength  surrounded 
Budapest  on  November  1  and  launched 
an  attack  on  the  city  on  November  4. 
They  used  200.000  men  with  2.500  tanks 
and  armored  cars. 

Along  with  Pranler  Nagy.  General  Pal 
Maleter  served  as  a  focus  of  this  nation- 
wide rebellion.  General  Maleter  was 
seized  while  attending  a  so-called  nego- 
tiation meeting  with  the  Communists 
and  soon  after  murdered.  The  Premier, 
likewise  betrayed,  was  seized  and  subse- 
quently murdered  as  well.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  November,  the  Red 
curtain  had  dropped  again  over  Hun- 
gary. 

In  the  intervening  years,  up  to  the  time 
the  present  administration  took  office, 
the  United  States  maintained  a  strong 
position  of  condemnation  against  the 
Communist  Hungarian  puppet  govern- 
ment. Earlier  this  year,  the  present  ad- 
ministration regrettably  reversed  our 
country's  policy  and  failed  to  challenge 
the  right  of  the  Hungarian  puppet  gov- 
ernment to  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  issue  never  came  to  a  vote  and  the 
puppet  delegation  was  admitted.  There 
are  other  signs  that  our  Goverrunent  Is 
moving  toward  softer  measures. 

This  would  be  understandable  and  de- 
sirable If  the  situation  in  Himgary  had 
truly  changed.  But  It  has  not.  The 
government  now  in  office  is  the  very  same 
regime  which  had  to  be  rescued  by  Mos- 


cow from  popular  revolution  in  1956.  It 
is  still  the  same  regime  which  collabo- 
rated with  the  Soviets  in  their  suppres- 
sion of  this  revolution.  It  is  still  the 
same  regime  which  has  been  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations  and  which  has  con- 
tinually ignored  and  flouted  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  where  it 
now  sits  with  all  the  trappings  of  honor. 

We  cannot  move  closer  to  this  regime, 
as  w^  appear  to  be  doing,  without  for- 
feiting, to  the  degree  by  which  we  move, 
our  standing  with  our  free  world  allies. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  intention  of 
such  moves.  It  is  without  question  the 
effect  of  them. 

Supix>se  we  had  lost  our  own  Revolu- 
tion; that  it  had  been  Just  as  brutally 
crushed  by  the  British  and  a  puppet 
government  installed.  Suppose  then  that 
our  principal  ally  and  backer.  Prance, 
had  extended  Its  hand  toward  the  puppet 
government  and  agreed  to  deal  with  it  in 
international  councils.  What  would 
American  reaction  have  been? 

I  submit.  Mr.  SpesJter,  this  Is  very  close 
to  what  Is  our  present  policy  toward  the 
puppet  regime  of  Himgary  and  that  the 
Hungarian  people  and  others  who  are 
struggling  to  be  free,  must  feel  today  as 
we  would  have  felt  in  like  circumstances. 

I  hope  Americans  everjrwhere  will  take 
this  occasion  to  remember  the  Hun- 
garians who  fought  for  freedom  7  years 
ago  and.  in  spite  of  apparent  thaw  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Moscow,  to  remem- 
ber what  it  is  we  are  fighting  for  and 
honor  the  memories  of  comrades  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  same  cause. 


AniUTertary  of  Czechoslovak  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day marked  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  All 
over  the  world  free  people  once  again 
raise  their  voices  in  encouragement  and 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  that  valiant 
nation  which  has  been  under  Communist 
domination  for  more  than  15  years. 

Despite  oppression  and  brutal  domina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
forces,  the  spirit  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public and  the  heritage  of  greatness 
which  the  free  leaders  of  that  proud  na- 
tion have  left  behind  still  is  enshrined 
in  the  hesul^  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
both  within  their  homeland  and  abroad. 

Suffering  under  the  twin  disasters  of 
6  years  under  Nazi  totalitarianism,  the 
Czechoslovak  people  from  1948  have  en- 
dured the  terrible  yoke  of  communism. 

£>esplte  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  suppressed  by 
totalitarian  powers,  incorporated  forcibly 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, deprived  of  their  Individual  political, 
economic,  and  religious  freedoms,  the 
people  of  that  cotmtry  long  for  the  day 
when  their  country  will  once  again  re- 


sume its  rightful  place  in  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  will  draw  encourage- 
ment from  the  warm  regard  which  our 
country  holds  for  them. 

American  sympathy  with  the  plight  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  people  has  been 
manifest  in  our  press  and  in  Congress. 
It  Is  evident  today  as  we  recall  the  20 
years  following  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public on  October  28.  1918.  Those  years 
were  marked  by  the  enlightened  leader- 
ship of  Presidents  T.  O.  Masaryk  and 
Eduard  Benes.  The  development  and 
progress  of  that  nation  established  for 
it  an  international  reputation  as  a  model 
of  democracy  in  Europe. 

It  behooves  all  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  free  society  to  recall  the  tragedy 
which  the  Czechoslovakian  people  have 
been  forced  to  endure.  In  the  postwar 
period  from  1945  to  1948.  the  fate  of  that 
country  was  in  the  balance  imtil  that 
fateful  day  in  February  of  1948  when  a 
Communist  coup  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment and  initiated  the  15  years  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  Czechoslovak  people. 

In  those  15  years,  the  failures  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  its  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  foreign  ideology  on  Czechoslovakia 
are  well  known. 

In  attempting  to  control  the  fires  of 
freedom,  the  Communist  regime  has 
tried  to  eliminate  all  the  humanitarian 
ideals  so  cherished  by  that  country's 
people. 

The  mute  evidence  of  that  failure  lies 
in  the  barbed  wire  and  mine  fields  sepa- 
rating the  people  from  the  free  world. 

On  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  I  want  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
that  brave  country  and  to  all  Americans 
of  Czechoslovakian  ancestry.  I  Join  in 
the  prayer  that  the  oppression  of  their 
native  land  may  soon  be  ended. 


Medicare  Hearinf  s  Aanonacemeat 
Applandeil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CAUFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Wednesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  campaign  last  fall, 
the  good  people  of  the  26th  District  in 
California  repeatedly  queried  me  on  the 
provisions  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
hospital  insurance  for  senior  citizens, 
and  expressed  the  need  for  immediate 
legislation  in  this  area.  During  those 
brief  wedcs  at  home  and  from  the  great 
volume  of  mail  received  on  this  subject 
since  the  l>eginning  of  this  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  medicare  is  still  of  primary 
importance  to  my  constituents,  and  I 
was.  therefore,  extremely  pleased  to  hear 
the  recent  armotmcement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  hear- 
ings are  schediiled  on  the  matter  begin- 
ning November  18. 
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Because  of  Ita  preoccupation  with 
other  measures  of  import,  particularly 
the  tax  bill,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  found  it  necessary  to  defer  action 
on  medicare.  It  is  hoped  the  Congress 
will  not  now  become  so  Involved  with 
other  Issues  that  this  vital  legislation 
win  once  more  be  overlooked.  I  applaud 
the  committee  for  its  announcement,  and 
urge  it  to  act  expeditiously. 


Vice  PresMcflt  Lyndon  Johnson's  Remarks 
at  tke  George  Marskall  Memorial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30, 196i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  attend 
the  George  Marshall  Memorial  dinner 
last  week,  and  enjoyed  particularly  the 
tribute  paid  to  this  great  soldier  and 
statesman  by  our  Vice  President,  the 
Honorable  Ltndon  Johnson. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recohd,  I  include  Mr.  Johnson's 
speech: 

RxMAKKS  OF  Vice  'PaJtsntzirx  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son. George  Makshali.  Memorial  Dtnnkr. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  23.  1968 
On  this  occasion,  honoring  the  great  man 
w«  do,  the  temptation  Is  very  strong  to  eulo- 
gize and  memorialize.    For  aU  oX  us  who  knew 
him.    whether    as    soldier    or    statesman    or 
friend,    our    memories    carry    the    strongest 
sense  of  respect  and  awe  for  one  of  the  most 

exceptional     Americans     of     our     history 

George  Catlett  Marshall. 

In  the  context  of  eulogy,  we  could  review 
his  remarkable  career,  dwell  upon  the  high 
trxuts  which  he  held,  and  pay  Just  tribute 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprises  he  led  and 
the  programs  he  Initiated  In  support  of  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

But  to  apeak  of  Geoige  MarshaU  la  the 
past  tense  would  be  an  Injustice  to  this  oc- 
casion— and  to  theae  times.  Out  of  the  his- 
toric years  of  the  middle  20th  century,  other 
men  may  have  written  their  names  on  the 
record  of  history  with  a  more  flamboyant 
hand.  But  as  that  record  comes  Into  truer 
perspective,  the  name  and  record  of  George 
Marshall  stands  forth  in  bolder  relief  as  a 
continuing  Influence  upon  our  times. 

As  soldier,  he  guided  the  forces  of  freedom 
to  victory  in  the  first  global  war.  As  states- 
man, he  eet  in  motion  new  forces  of  freedom 
to  make  that  first  global  war  also  the  last 
such  conflict. 

Today  the  harvest  Is  ripening  in  the  flelds 
which  were  sown  by  this  unselfish  and  dedi- 
cated man,  and  there  are  lessons  for  us  to 
apply — lessons  from  both  the  work  he  pur- 
sued and  the  spirit  of  character  he  exempli- 
fied. 

In  pursuit  of  the  victory  In  World  War  II. 
George  Marshall  offered  his  countrymen  a 
living  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  confidence, 
for  perseverance,  for  courage.  He  helped  to 
teach  us  an  indelible  leeson  about  the  neces- 
sity for  allies  and  the  equally  imperative 
neoesslty  for  unity  within  a  free  alliance. 
Likewise,  to  his  direction  of  o\ir  strategies, 
he  taught  much  that  la  invaluable  about 
keeping  first  things  first,  fixing  upon  our  ob- 
jectives and  pvirsulng  them  steadfastly  with- 
out distraction,  division  or  diversion. 

As  statesman.  George  MarshaU  again  Im- 
bued our  national  policies  and  pxirpoees  with 


these  same  concepts.  While  he  will  never  be 
forgotten  ae  a  soldier,  history  wUl  surely 
honor  him  more  highly  far  helping  his  coun- 
trymen to  understaAd  that  the  victories  of 
peace  are  to  be  won  by  those  nations  which 
pursue  their  objectives  in  a  straight  line  of 
dedicated  purpose — without  distractions, 
divisions  or  diversion. 

Two  decades  ago,  on  the  very  eve  of  our 
greatest  national  danger.  George  Marshall 
took  command  of  an  army  equipped  with 
broomsUcks.  No  general  could  have  had 
much  confidence  in  that  army's  readiness. 
But  Oeorge  MarshaU  did  have  confidence  in 
the  American  people — and  in  their  poUtical 
systems.  On  the  foundation  of  that  confi- 
dence, he  persevere*  without  despair,  with- 
out deriding  the  system  or  iU  leaders,  with- 
out doubting  the  people.  Through  the  dark 
days  of  "Too  Uttle,  Too  Late" — days  many 
of  us  still  remember  so  vividly  from  the 
Southwest  Pacific — his  luiwaverlng  con- 
fidence Inspired  In  his  countrymen  the  con- 
fidence Indispensable  for  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful  national   effort. 

Only  a  few  years  later.  16  years  ago  now, 
clviUan  Oeorge  Marshall  as  Secretary  of 
State  saw  the  nations  which  tiad  been  Ub- 
erated  at  such  sacrifice  from  one  aggression 
lying  prostrate  before  a  new  aggressor. 

Europe's  harvest  had  failed.  Prance  was 
free,  but  without  food.  England  was  safe, 
but  without  coal  for  heat.  Italy  was  lib- 
erated, but  a  Communist  coalition  was  with- 
in 10  percent  of  occupying  control  of  the 
government.  Greece  saw  guerrillas  advanc- 
ing across  the  countryside  to  within  20 
mUes  of  Athens.  Turkey  was  resisting  Ckun- 
munlst  claims  to  vital  provinces. 

Only  3  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  that 
great  victory  seemed  destined  to  be  made 
hollow — the  sacrifices  to  have  been  In  vain. 
George  Marshall  knew  how  desperately 
men  everywhere  wanted  peace.  At  that  de- 
cisive moment,  he  Instilled  Into  our  policy 
the  simple  but  powerful  proposition  that 
those  who  want  p)eace  must  be  strong  enough 
to  keep  peace.  On  that  proposition,  Amer- 
ica has  stood  ever  since — and  stands  tonight. 
In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Western  Europe 
and  southeastern  Asia,  we  as  a  nation  have 
held  steadfastly  to  a  straight  line  purpose 
of  building  strength,  military,  economic,  and 
political.  Because  we  have  built  it,  because 
other  freemen  have  Joined  with  us  in  main- 
taining it.  because  together  we  have  demon- 
strated our  willingness  to  use  it,  we  are  to- 
day realizing  exactly  the  resulU  George  Mar- 
shall foresaw. 

We  have  negotiated  and  ratified  the  test 
ban  treaty  because  we  are  strong,  not  be- 
cause we  are  weak.  We  are  encountering 
and  exploring  other  opportunities  for  other 
negotiations  and  other  agreements  because 
our  adversaries  learned  beyond  all  doubt  1 
year  ago  In  Cuba  that  we  not  only  have  the 
strength  to  meet  aggression  but  we  have  the 
will  to  viae  that  strength  against  any  who 
would  breach  the  peace  in  oiu'  hemisphere, 
or  In  the  world. 

George  Marshall  Is  gone.  The  great  ar- 
mies he  commanded  have  been  disbanded. 
The  great  plan  which  bore  his  name  has  long 
since  ended.  But  his  Influence  continues 
to  shnke  the  world  in  which  we  live  tonight. 
As  his  works  live  on.  so  the  spirit  of  hla 
character  should  also  live  on  to  our  lives 
today.  Pew  men  of  our  times  have  made  eo 
great  or  so  Indelible  an  imprint  of  character 
as  did  George  Marshall.  Had  he  been  a 
selfish  or  self-centered  man.  had  be  been  a 
partisan,  had  he  been  less  respectful  of  the 
institutions  of  our  system  or  lees  confident 
of  the  capacity  of  our  people,  the  history  we 
recount  tonight  might  be  very  different  than 
ItU. 

Once,  when  he  was  asked  about  his  poli- 
tloa,  George  Marshall  replied.  "My  father 
was  a  Democrat,  my  mother  waa  a  Republi- 
can— T  am  an  Episcopalian." 

8ueh  an  answer  seems  Inoonalstent  in  this 
era  when  partisanship  is  so  exalted  by  many 


as  tbe  first  duty  of  dtlaenablp.  But  a  more 
partisan,  more  self-seeking  man  could  not 
have  accomplished  for  freedom  and  for 
America  what  GecHrge  >xjr«hi^ii  accomplished. 

The  lesson  of  this  example  applies  to  us 
alL  Over  the  past  quarter  century,  our  sys- 
tem and  our  people  have  been  challenged  as 
never  before.  We  have  been  challenged  to 
meet  new  opportunities  and  new  reeponsl- 
bllitles  by  new  means  and  methods,  new 
poUcles  and  pxirposes.  We  have  succeeded  to 
our  response  because  our  system,  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  traditions  have  been  free  of 
dogma  and  have  permitted  us  to  exercise  the 
genius  of  Innovation  and  inventions  \mder  a  '^ 
free  and  flexible  system. 

Today  we  have  reached  a  point  of  new 
responsibility  and  new  opportunity.  We  can- 
not  know  fully  the  forces  responsible  for  the 
evidences  of  change  within  the  system  of 
communism.  We  realize  the  objective  of 
that  system  for  world  domination  has  not 
changed — and  will  not  change.  We  do  not 
realistically  expect  the  character  at  com- 
munism to  be  negotiated  away  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communism  who  come  to  the 
conference  table. 

But  we  must  and  we  shall  hold  steadfastly 
to  the  character  and  objectives  of  our  own 
society.  We  shall  not  reject  realistic  op- 
portunities that  arise  to  relax  tensions  and 
promote  honorable  peace.  We  can  know  and 
beUeve  that  in  a  world  which  wants  peace, 
the  most  telling  presarure  we  can  exert  upon 
the  Communist  system  will  be  a  continuing 
pressure  f«  peace.  Peace  and  freedom  are 
the  points  of  our  offensive.  The  free  world 
has  the  offensive  for  peace  today — and  we 
shall  keep  It. 

We  shall  keep  it  by  maintaining  both  the 
strength  of  our  arms  and  the  Initiative  of 
our  diplomacy — meeting  new  challenges  as 
new  opportunities.  As  citizens,  let  us  fill 
our  roles  by  exemplifying  in  oiu-  citizenship 
those  qualities  of  George  Marshall — confi- 
dence, perseverance,  courage,  and  unselfish- 
ness. 
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Remarks  of  Vice  President  Lyadon  B. 
Johnson,  George  Marshall  Memorial 
Diuer,  Washington,  D.C,  October  23, 
1963 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  outstanding  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, at  the  George  Marshall  memorial 
dinner  in  Washington.  D.C,  on  October 
23,  1963. 

At  this  event,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Vice 
President  Johnson  spoke  inspirlngly  of 
the  magnificent  contribution  which  Gen. 
George  Marshall  made  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

The  Vice  President's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks    of    Vici    PaxsroxNT    Ltndon    B. 

JOHNSOH,  AT  THI  GEOROC   MARSHALL  MEMO-  / 

RIAL  Dinner,   Waskiwiton,  D.C,   October 
33,  1063 

On  this  occasion,  honoring  the  great  man 
we  do,  the  temptation  is  very  strong  to 
eulogize    and   memorialize.      Por    all   of   ua 


who  knew  him,  whether  as  aoldier  or  statee- 
man,  or  friend,  our  memories  carry  the 
strongest  sense  of  respect  and  awe  (or  one 
of  the  most  exceptional  Americans  of  our 
history — Oeorge    Oattett    Marahail. 

In  the  context  of  eulogy,  we  could  review 
his  remarkable  career,  dwell  upon  the  high 
trusts  which  he  held,  and  pay  Just  tribute 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprises  he  led  and 
the  programs  he  Initiated  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

But  to  speak  of  George  Marshall  In  the 
past  tense  woxild  be  an  injustice  to  this 
occasion — and  to  these  times.  Out  of  the 
historic  years  of  the  middle  20th  century, 
other  men  may  have  written  their  names  on 
the  record  of  history  with  a  more  flamboyant 
hand.  But  as  that  record  comes  Into  truer 
perspective,  the  name  and  record  of  George 
Marshall  stands  forth  in  bolder  relief  as  a 
continuing   Infiuence    upon   our    times. 

As  soldier,  he  guided  the  forces  of  free- 
dom to  victory  In  the  first  global  war.  As 
statesman,  he  set  In  motion  new  forces  of 
freedom  to  make  that  first  global  war  also 
the  last  such  conflict. 

Today  the  harvest  is  ripening  in  the 
fields  which  were  sOwn  by  this  unselfish  and 
dedicated  man,  and  there  are  lessons  for  us 
to  apply — lessons  from  both  the  work  he 
pursued  and  the  spirit  of  character  he  ex- 
emplified. 

A   LITINO   LESSON 

In  pursuit  of  the  victory  in  World  War  n. 
Oeorge  MarshaU  offered  his  countrymen  a 
living  lesson  of  the  necessity  fc»'  confidence, 
for  perseverance,  for  coura^.  He  helped  to 
teach  us  an  IndeUble  lesson  about  the  neces- 
sity for  allies  and  the  equally  imperative 
necessity  for  unity  within  a  free  alliance. 
Likewise,  in  his  direction  of  our  strategies, 
he  taught  much  that  is  Invaluable  about 
keeping  first  things  first,  fixing  upon  otir 
objectives  and  pursuing  them  steadfastly 
without  distraction,  division,  or  diversion. 

As  statesman,  George  Marshall  again  Im- 
bued our  national  poUcles  and  purposes  with 
these  same  concepts.  While  he  will  never 
be  forgotten  as  a  soldier,  history  will  surely 
honor  him  more  highly  for  helping  his 
countrymen  to  understand  that  the  victories 
of  peace  are  to  be  won  by  those  nations 
which  pursue  their  objectives  in  a  straight 
line  of  dedicated  purpose — without  distrac- 
tions, divisions,  or  diversion. 

Two  decades  ago.  on  the  very  eve  of  our 
greatest  national  danger,  George  MarshaU 
took  command  of  an  Army  equipped  with 
broomsticks.  No  general  could  have  had 
much  oonfidenoe  In  that  Army's  readiness. 
But  Oeorge  Marshall  did  have  confidence  in 
the  American  people — and  In  their  political 
systems.  On  the  foundation  of  that  confi- 
dence, he  persevered  without  despiUr.  with- 
out deriding  the  system  or  Its  leaders,  with- 
out doubting  the  people.  Through  the  dark 
days  or  "too  Uttle,  too  late"— <la3r8  many  of 
us  still  remember  so  vividly  from  the  South- 
west Pacific — his  unwavering  confidence  In- 
spired in  his  countrymen  the  confidence 
Indispensable  for  a  great  and  successful  na- 
tional effort. 

Only  a  few  years  later.  1«  yean  ago  now, 
civilian  George  Marshall  as  Secretary  of 
State  saw  the  nations  which  had  been  Ub- 
erated  at  such  sacrifice  from  one  aggression 
lying  prostrate  before  a  new  aggressor. 

Europe's  harvest  had  faUed.  Prance  was 
free — but  without  food.  England  was 
safe — but  without  eo«U  for  heat.  Italy  was 
liberated — but  a  Communist  coalition  was 
within  10  percent  of  occupying  control  of 
the  Government.  Greece  saw  guerriUas 
advancing  across  the  countryside  to  within 
20  miles  of  Athens.  Txirkey  was  resisting 
Communist  claims  to  vital  provinces. 

Only  8  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
that  great  victory  seemed  destined  to  be 
made  hoUow — the  aacrtfloes  to  have  been  in 
vain. 


THAT  DBCISrVB   MOMXNT 

George  Marshall  knew  how  desperately 
men  everywhere  wanted  peace.  At  that  de- 
cisive m(»nent,  he  »t<«»jii«»<  into  our  policy 
the  simple  but  powerful  proposition  that 
those  who  want  peace  must  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  peace.  On  that  proposition, 
Anierica  has  stood  ever  since — and  stands 
tonight. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Western  Europe 
and  southeastern  Asia,  we  as  a  nation  have 
held  steadfastly  to  a  straight-line  purpose  of 
buUdlng  strength — military,  econcnnlc  and 
poUtical.  Because  we  have  buUt  it,  because 
other  freemen  have  Joined  with  us  in  main- 
taining It,  because  together  we  have  dem- 
onstrated our  wUllngnen  to  use  It,  we  are 
today  realising  exactly  the  results  George 
MarshaU  foresaw. 

We  have  negotiated  and  ratified  the  test 
ban  treaty  because  we  are  strong,  not  be- 
cause we  are  weak.  We  are  encountering  and 
exploring  other  opportunities  for  other  nego- 
tiations and  other  agreements  because  ovr 
adversaries  learned  beyond  all  doubt  1  year 
ago  in  Cuba  that  we  not  only  have  the 
strength  to  meet  aggression  but  we  have  the 
wlU  to  use  that  strength  against  any  who 
would  breach  the  peace  in  our  hemisphere — 
or  In  the  world. 

George  Marshall  is  gone.  The  great  armies 
he  commanded  have  been  disbanded.  The 
great  plan  which  bore  his  name  has  long 
since  ended.  But  his  Infiuence  continues  to 
shake  the  world  in  which  we  live  tonight. 

As  his  works  Uve  on.  so  the  spirit  of  his 
character  should  also  live  on  in  our  Uvee 
today.  Few  men  of  our  times  have  made  so 
great  or  so  IndeUble  an  imprint  of  character 
as  did  George  Marshall.  Had  he  been  a  sel- 
fish or  self-centered  man,  had  he  been  a 
partisan,  had  he  been  less  recpectful  at  the 
institutions  of  our  system  or  less  confident 
of  the  capacity  of  our  people,  the  history  we 
recount  tonight  might  be  very  dlffermt  than 
itU. 

Once,  when  he  was  asked  about  his  poUtlea. 
Oeorge  MarshaU.  replied  "My  father  was  a 
Democrat,  my  mother  was  a  Republican — I 
am  an  EplscopaUan." 

Such  an  answer  seems  Inconsistent  In  this 
era  when  partisanship  is  so  exalted  by  many 
as  the  first  duty  of  citizenship.  But  a  more 
partifan.  more  self-seeking  man  could  not 
have  accomplished  for  freedom  and  for 
America  what  George  MarshaU  aocctnplished. 

A  FREE  AND  FLEXIBLE  SYSTEM 

The  lesson  of  this  example  appUes  to  us 
all.  Over  the  past  quarter  century,  our  sys- 
tem and  our  people  have  been  challenged 
as  never  before.  We  have  been  challenged 
to  meet  new  opportunities  and  new  respon- 
sibilities by  new  means  and  methods,  new 
policies  and  purposes.  We  have  succeeded  in 
our  response  because  our  system,  our  In- 
stitutions and  our  traditions  have  been  free 
of  dogma  and  have  permitted  us  to  exercise 
the  genius  of  innovation  and  inventions  un- 
der a  free  and  flexible  system. 

Today  we  have  reached  a  point  of  new 
responslbUlty,  of  new  opportunity.  We  can- 
not know  fully  the  fOTces  responsible  for  the 
evidences  of  change  within  the  system  of 
communism.  We  realize  the  objective  of  that 
system  for  world  domination  has  not 
changed — and  wlU  not  change.  We  do  not 
retdistlcally  expect  the  character  of  com- 
munism to  be  negotiated  away  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communism  who  come  to  the 
conference  table. 

But  we  must  and  we  shaU  hold  stead- 
fastly to  the  character  and  objectives  of  otir 
own  society.  We  shall  not  reject  realistic 
opportunities  that  arise  to  relax  tensions 
and  promote  honorable  peace.  We  can  know 
and  believe  that  in  a  world  which  wants 
peace,  the  most  t^lng  pt—uit  we  can  exert 
upon  the  Oocnmunlst  system  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing pressure  for  peace.  Peace  and  free- 
dom are  the  points  of  our  offenatve.    TIm 


free  world  has  the  offensive  for  peace  todsy — 
and  we  shaU  keep  it. 

We  ShaU  keep  it  by  m>twi-.a<w«T«g  both  ths 
strength  at  our  arms  and  the  initiative  of 
our  diplomacy — meeting  new  chaUenges  as 
new  opportunities.  As  citizens,  let  us  fiU  our 
roles  by  exemplifying  In  our  citizenship  those 
qtiaUtles  at  Oeorge  MarshaU^-confidence, 
pwseverance.   courage,   aiut   unselfishness. 


RiliitwiBf  Readionariet  Basy  in  Local 
Electioa    Campaigns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PXmfSTLVAlflA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
Interested  in  the  local  and  State  election 
contests  throughout  the  Nation  next 
Tuesday.  Every  Member  knows  that  any 
strong  political  trend  that  becomes  evi- 
dent will  have  an  impact  on  legislation 
before  the  Congress,  as  well  as  on  the 
Important  elections  in  1964. 

What  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch 
will  be  the  activitiea  of  rlghtwing  ex- 
tremists who  are  increasing  their  influ- 
ence and  power  in  the  Republican 
Party  throughout  the  Nation. 

On  a  national  level  the  extremists 
seek  to  create  confusion,  suspicion,  and 
distrust  of  representative  government. 
They  seek  to  pictiu-e  our  high  courts, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  On  a  local  level 
where  these  extremists  have  infiltrated 
civic  organizations,  luncheon  clubs. 
schools  and  churches,  they  seek  to  brand 
Democrats  as  immoral,  dishonest,  cor- 
rupt, and  disloyal. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  ocmnecUon 
between  these  local  contests  and  the 
controversial  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Republican  leaders  tell  the  people  Uiat 
national  issues  are  not  involved  in  local 
campaigns  but  among  themselves  they 
talk  differently.  The  presence  of  Verne 
Stephens  in  my  district,  soit  there  from 
Washington  Republican  headquarters,  is 
further  evidence  of  the  real  OOP  objee- 
Uve. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  Era,  a  Reading  weekly  publication, 
quotes  m  former  Congressman  in  provinif 
this  point: 

Trx  TOTAL  Puaposs 

"We  want  people  to  beoome  aware  of  our 
total  purpose.  We  are  not  merely  antl- 
Communlst." 

Those  words,  spoken  by  former  Congress- 
man John  H.  Rousselot,  is  probably  one  of 
the  frankest  and  most  honest  statements 
evo:  made  concerning  the  true  goal  of  the 
Nations  extreme  rightist  organisation,  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

Bz-Congreesman  Rousselot  Is  the  Birch  So- 
ciety's Western  States'  govsraor  and  conse- 
quently knows  wtMreof  he  speaks  when  he 
says  that  his  secret  organization  has  a  total 
purpose  which  is  not  confined  to  fighting 

iwnmitnimwn 

Th*  total  ptupose  Is  finding  exprssslon  In 
th*  local  alections   att  Heading  and 
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County  where  rlghtlat  thinkers  are  now  run- 
ning the  Republican  Party. 

Total  purpoee,  a«  appUed  to  the  John 
Birch  Society,  Includes  such  radical  propos- 
als as  doing  away  with  social  security;  re- 
pealing the  Federal  Income  tax  and  thereby 
destroying  the  American  concept  of  taxa- 
tion according  to  one's  ability  to  pay;  with- 
drawing from  the  United  Nations;  and  op- 
poslUon  to  virtually  every  kind  of  Federal 
aid  program  beneficial  to  the  people. 

A  victory  for  the  Republican  John  Blrch- 
ers  would  place  corporaUon  lawyers  and  big 
businessmen  In  control  of  city  hall  and  the 
court  house. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  are  pro- 
moting adoption  of  rlght-to-work  legislation 
in  Pennsylvania— legislation  which  would 
weaken  or  destroy  most  legitimate  labor 
unions.  Rlght-to-work  laws  are  a  form 
of  compulsory  helplessness"  for  workers  be- 
cause all  forms  of  union  security  would  be 
wiped  out  and  employees  would  be  helpless 
prey. 

So  here  is  the  big  link.  You  have  big  busi- 
ness, John  Birchers.  right-to-workers. 
antllaborltas  and  ultrarlghtwlngers,  all  Join- 
ing forces  In  an  attempt  to  capture  the  city 
and  county  In  the  name  of  RepubUcanlsm 


October  30 


Mr.  Speaker,  durln«r  the  ptist  few 
weeks  many  fine  tributes  were  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
by  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  by  citizens  from  aU  over  the  NaUon. 

He  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  our  time.  He  was 
co'orageous.  honest,  able,  and  dedicated. 
As  one  who  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  remem- 
ber quite  well  how  he  was  frequently  the 
target  of  smears  from  the  extreme  right 
because  of  his  untiring  efforts  for  social 
Justice,  and  for  enactment  of  liberal  and 
progressive  legislation. 

He  was  the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
leader  in  the  flght  against  organized 
crime  and  corruption.  Yet  the  groups 
which  are  now  pouring  money  into  local 
campaigns  under  the  pretense  of  fight- 
ing crime  and  corruption,  are  the  same 
financial  Interests  which  poured  gigan- 
tic sums  into  Tennessee  to  defeat  Sena- 
tor Kefauver  in  his  last  reelection  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  with 
my  remarks  the  following  articles  which 
illustrate  further  the  well-financed  and 
well-organized  drive  of  the  right-wing 
Republicans  to  block  social  reform  and 
national  progress: 

(Prom  the  Typographical  Journal,  June  1963 J 
What  Is  thx  Right  and  Wht  Is  It  Weono? 

No  single  definition  fuUy  encompasses  the 
right  wing.  It  could  be  called  a  flock  of 
maiden  antls.  But  this  would  portray  only 
a  crowd  of  buaybodles  harmlessly  nosing 
about  In  everyone's  affairs.  The  rlghtwlng 
Is  much  more  than  that.  It  Is  dedicated 
determined,  and  dangerous.  It  has  money 
manpower,  and  militancy. 

Rlghtwlngers  basically  are  agalnstera 
They  set  out  a  whole  smorgasbord  of  spites 
They  fire  salvos  of  propaganda  bombarding 
Individuals  and  Institutions  they  fear  and 
mistrust.  What  they  are  for— what  positive 
proposals  they  advance— Is  as  clear  as  Lon- 
don fog.     For  example,  most  of  them  would 

't^^?L  ^  '^^f^  '•''"•  programs  which 
cushion  the  hardships  of  old  age  or  unem- 
ployment. Tet.  they  offer  no  alternative 
solution. 

-They  package  their  programs  in  the  red. 
White,  and  blue  of  antlcommunlsm.  but  theirs 
is  an  antlcommunlsm  which  weakens  democ- 
racy by  showering  suspicion  on  democratic 


InsUtuUons  and  responsible  leaders.  They 
•re  \mited  by  a  shared  vision  of  a  vast  inter- 
nal Communist  threat.  In  this  nightmare, 
they  see  themselves  as  the  forces  of  good 
combating  hordes  of  evildoers  or  dupes. 

Let's  look  at  the  rlghtwlngs  priority  list 
of  agalnstlsms.  bearing  In  mind  that  not  all 
extremist  groups  advocate  the  entire  list, 
but  some  do.  and  almost  all  espouse  most 
of  It. 

1.  They  are  against  labor  unions.  Along 
With  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  they 
would  begin  by  enforcing  a  national  open 
shop  law  and  would  clamp  unions  under  anti- 
trust law  restrictions. 

They  talk  in  terms  of  right  to  work  and 
free  enterprise.  What  they  really  want  U 
to  butcher  collective  bargaining.  They  yearn 
to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  days  when  the 
individual  worker  was  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  his  employer.  They  deplore  a  system 
which  permits  workers,  through  their 
unions,  to  sit  at  a  Ubie  on  a  par  with  em- 
ployers and  bargain  over  wages  and  Job  con- 
ditions.    They  want  it  ended. 

2.  They  are  against  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  of  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court.  They 
want  his  head.  They  want  him  Impeached 
(some  want  to  Impeach  all  nine  Justices) 
because  they  claim  absurdly  "more  than  33 
decisions"  by  the  Supreme  Court  xmder  War- 
ren s  leadership  "favored  the  Communist 
caiise." 

The  decisions  right-wingers  attack  ac- 
tually defend  the  basic  liberties  of  all  Amer- 
icans: freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  association,  freedom  of 
equal  access  to  public  facilities,  transporta- 
tion, and  schools. 

They  practice  a  clever  form  of  geographical 
selection.  In  the  south,  the  rightists  exploit 
racism  and  assail  the  school  desegregation 
decision.  Elsewhere  they  beset  decisions 
which  have  protected  citizens  from  unfair 
court  pxmlshment  or  congressional  harass- 
ment on  political  grounds. 

3.  They  are  against  what  they  call  "big 
Government."  By  this,  they  mean  strong 
Central  Government.  They  mouth  the  word 
"Washington"  as  if  they  were  chewing 
lemons.  They  say  Washington  usurps  States 
rights.  Individual  rights  and  (this  Is  when 
they  howl  loudest)  corporate  rights.  What 
they  are  really  against  are  the  laws  which 
protect  the  Jaws  of  the  weak  against  the 
flats  of  the  strong. 

4.  They  are  against  a  truly  free  public 
school  system  which  Introduces  students  to 
new  ideas  and  different  viewpoints.  They 
claim  our  schools  "brainwash"  ova  children 
Into  communism.  They  fear  and  hate  aca- 
demic freedom  Just  as  they  fear  and  hate 
free  speech,  and  they  want  to  crush  It — be- 
cause at  heart  they  fear  and  hate  the  free 
democratic  process. 

They  want  to  undermine  the  public  school 
system — which  organized  labor  has  done  so 
much  to  build  up — and  convert  It  Into  an 
IndoctrlnaUon  ground  for  future  rightists. 
They  succeed  alarmingly  in  some  areas  by 
censoring  textbooks,  capturing  school  boards 
and  parent-teachers'  association,  and  gag- 
ging teachers  tlu-ough  intimidation. 

6.  They  are  against  the  United  Nations. 
They  dredge  up  phony  arguments  and  manu- 
facture phony  facts  to  show  the  UJ*.  u  Com- 
munist dominated,  which  it  Isn't  They 
convenlenUy  overlook  the  valUnt  peacekeep- 
ing funcUon  the  U.N.  has  perfOTmed  in  many 
world  crises,  the  matchless  contrlbuUons  of 
U.N.  sj)eclal  agencies  to  world  health  agri- 
culture, and  education.  They  are  blind  to 
Its  unique  value  as  a  forum  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

6.  They  are  against  any  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  They  are  the  war- 
whoopers  who  belittle  our  Government's  at- 
tempts to  reduce  world  tensions.  ClvUian 
rlghtwlngers  are  backstopped  by  a  pool  of 
retired  admirals  and  generals  who.  from  their 


armchairs,    savagely    second-guess    political 
leaders. 

It  Is  the  rlghtwlngers  who  have  tried  to 
force  the  choice  between  Red  and  dead,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  that  Americans  can 
endure  alive  and  free. 

AGAIN  sms 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Claire  Englb 
of  California,  in  discussing  these  extrem- 
ists in  a  San  Francisco  speech  said- 

They  are  sowing  distrust  for  aU  American 
Institutions— Its  schools.  Its  courts  Its  gov- 
ernment. 

What  do  they  stand  for?  They  stand  for 
nothing.  They  are  against  everything. 
They  accuse  everyone  who  disagrees  with 
their  brand  of  "AmerlcanUm"  of  being  a 
Communist.  They  want  to  wreck  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  want  to 
destroy  the  American  trade  union  movement 
They  stir  resentment  against  our  participa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations.  They  damn  our 
tried  and  true  social  security  system  as  so- 
cialism. They  want  the  Income  tax  repealed 
They  vllUfy  the  foreign-born  and  minority 
group  Americans.  They  spread  seeds  of 
suspicion  everywhere.  They  breed  contempt 
for  fellow  humans  and  contempt  for  author- 
Ity. 

And  they  do  this  Insidious  work  wearing 
masks  of  respectlblllty  and  labels  of  super 
patriotism. 

patbiotism 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Omaha  Sun 
had  this  to  say  about  patriotism. 

Patriotism  Is  not — as  some  seem  to  think 

a  matter  of  proclaiming  one's  own  adoration 
of  the  flag  while  derogating  that  of  ones 
fellow  citizens.  The  true  patriot  doesn't 
wear  his  stars  and  stripes  upon  his  sleeve- 
he  doesn't  say— or  think— that  he  and  he 
alone,  or  his  group  and  his  group  alone  is 
the  only  reliable  keeper  of  the  sacred  flame 
Patriotism  Is  of  the  deed,  not  merely  the 
word;  of  attitudes,  not  attitudinizing-  of  a 
healthy  discontent  with  things  as  they  are 
and  a  resolve  to  do  better,  not  the  smug  re- 
fusal to  countenance  criticism  or  change,  not 
standing  pat  on  dogma,  not  sitting  tight  on 
the  status  quo. 

Patriotism,  in  short,  U  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  not  the  lungs,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people  are  sound. 


Hon.  Carl  Vntoa  Recipient  of  a  Great 
American  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  oaoROiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30, 1963 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Hubert  P.  Lee,  for  34  years  editor  of 
Dixie  Business,  has  announced  the  1964 
recipient  of  that  publication's  A  Oreat 
American  Award.  I  am  pleased  to  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  our  colleague  and 
the  dean  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson,  has  oeen 
selected  for  this  honor. 

Honors  are  nothing  new  to  such  a  dis- 
tinguished Georgian,  whose  service, 
spanning  almost  a  half  a  century,  has 
received  jusUy  deserved  recognition 
throughout  the  world.  I  commend  Dixie 
Business  for  its  selection  of  Chairman 
Vinson,  who  truly  deserves  the  title  "A 
Great  American." 


1963 
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A  Spedal  Doty  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or  itAiifs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVSS 

Wednesday,  October  30. 1963 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
September  issue  of  Harper's  magazine 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  John  V.  Ldtosat, 
appeared  entitled  "A  Special  Duty  for 
Republicans." 

This  featured  report  has  received  wide 
interest  throughoat  the  country,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  means  to  acquaint 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with 
this  valuable  article: 

A   SrsciAi.  Durr  rom  RxruBUCANS 

(By   JORJt    V.    LlNDBAT) 

(Non. — John  V.  LxtnoAr  is  now  In  his 
third  term  In  Congress  as  a  Republican  Rep- 
resentetlve  from  New  York  City.  In  World 
War  n.  he  saw  action  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pacific  on  Navy  destroyers;  he  got  his 
law  degree  from  Yale  in  1948  and  practiced  in 
New  York  and  before  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 
He  is  on  the  House  Judiciary  Cocnmlttee  and 
has  sponsored  legislation  for  individual 
rights,  welfare,  and  education.) 

As  I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  in  Con- 
gress, and  since  the  majority  is  large  and 
their  whips  take  instruction  from  the  Execu- 
tive, I  am  especially  conscio\is  of  the  mi- 
nority's obligation  to  restrain  the  Govern- 
ment from  whittling  down  basic  individual 
rlghU  and  liberties.  The  obUgaUon  appllM 
no  matter  which  party  is  In  power;  no  party 
in  power  lias  been  without  excesses — ezceoa 
use  of  Oovernment  or  congressional  power 
to  impinge  on  individual  Ubertiaa.  As  a  Re- 
publican with  high  raq>ect  for  the  phUoa- 
ophy  of  Lincoln.  I  see  It  as  the  special  task 
of  my  party  to  redefine  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  oiu-  Ixalf-garrlson.  half-welfare 
leviathan  state. 

Contrary  to  the  preratling  view  of  my 
party's  national  leadership.  I  believe  that  the 
real  danger  of  increasing  centralism  does 
not  lie  in  the  comparatively  modest  Federal 
expenditures  for  the  destitute,  for  educa- 
tion, and  for  health,  bat  rather  In  the  per- 
TBSiTe  tlireat  to  individual  liberties  tliat 
■terns  from  undue  concentration  of  military, 
police,  or  economic  power. 

These  liberties  Include  the  Hghts  to  speak 
freely,  to  dissent,  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion and  protest,  to  travel  without  harass- 
ment, to  take  up  or  defend  unpopular  causes, 
to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  due  procees, 
and  to  avoid  the  frustrations,  and  arbitrari- 
ness of  weighty  bureaucracy. 

Certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  the  mi- 
nority in  representative  Kovrrnment  mtist  be 
to  protect  such  liberties  from  erosion  by  the 
pressures  of  Oovernment.  Alexis  de  Tooque- 
Tllle  commented  that  his  major  doubt  about 
our  system  was  "the  possible  tyranny  of  the 
majority."  In  no  area  is  this  truer  than  the 
area  of  individual  rtghta.  But  neither  the 
Democratic  nor  the  Repubtlcan  party  Is  now 
taking  a  strong  enough  stand  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  rights.  The  Republican  record 
has  been  lees  than  distinguished  on  this 
subject.  The  Democratic  record  Is  rapidly 
getting  worse. 

Massive  complexes  of  institutional  power 
tend  to  roll  up  individuals  in  their  path. 
This  U  true  In  both  the  private  and  the  pub- 
lic arenas.  The  combination  can  be  devas- 
tating—«e  President  Eisenhower  warned  In 
his  reference  to  the  colossal  power  of  the 
miUtary-lndustrlal  complex.     Although ; 


gorarmnenti  pay  Up  senrloe  to  liberal  dogma 
they  seem  imable  to  control  the  emergence 
of  antlllberal  forces  in  their  midst.  Tbe 
more  maaelve  the  goremment  complex,  the 
greater  the  possibility  that  theee  forces  will 
emerge.  They  appear  under  various  guises: 
"mUltary  secrecy."  "national  security."  "In- 
ternational competition,"  "dominant  govern- 
nxental  interest,"  or  Just  plain  expediency. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Bouse  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  backed  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  the  House  lead- 
ership, tried  to  p\ish  through  by  unanimous 
consent  a  bill  that  went  under  the  title  of 
"Industrial  Security."  A  small  group  of  us 
in  the  House  barely  beat  this  biU  down  by 
less  than  a  majority  vote,  under  a  procedure 
which  requires  two-thirds  for  passage.  The 
blU  would  have  given  the  Government  sum- 
mary power  In  effect  to  remove  from  their 
jobs,  without  due  procees.  up  to  6  million 
Americans  employed  in  private  Industry  and 
universities  on  defense  contracts  or  on  re- 
lated research.  The  rationale  of  the  bill  was 
that  since  classified  information  relating  to 
defense  contracts  and  research  is  spread  aU 
over  the  country  in  the  giant  industrial  de- 
fense system  and  in  universities,  the  Oov- 
ernment must  liave  power  to  screen  out  from 
access  to  such  information  any  person  it 
believes  to  be  a  sectirlty  risk.  The  decision 
not  to  grant  a  due-process  hearing  on  some 
undiscloeed  charge  could  be  made  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation  at  various 
subordinate  levels  In  the  Pentagon.  The  bUl 
made  no  provision  for  appeals  to  the  courts 
In  individual  cases. 

IB  "sacuarrr"  wostb  this  vukxt 

Three  of  us  objected  to  passing  the  bin  on 
the  Consent  Calendar.  It  was  then  sched- 
viled  for  floor  action  under  "stupenslon  of 
rules,"  a  procedure  which  bypasses  the  Rules 
Conunlttee  and  Is  reserved  for  relatively  non- 
controversial  bills.  Only  40  minutes  of  de- 
bate is  permitted  and  amendments  may  not 
be  offered.  However,  passage  requires  the 
affirmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  six  of  us,  all  rela- 
tively new  to  the  Congress,  three  Republi- 
cans and  three  Democrats,  then  went  to  work 
to  muster  support  for  an  attack  on  the  bill. 
We  were  required  to  overcome  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  House 
leaderahip,  and  the  entire  memlMrship  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  C<»nmlttee  tinder 
whose  direction  the  bill  was  being  handled 
on  the  floor.  We  mustered  enough  "No" 
votes  to  prevent  two-thirds,  but  we  still  fell 
short  of  majority.  The  bill  therefore,  pre- 
stuoably.  will  be  offered  again  under  pro- 
cedures which  require  a  simple  majority  for 
passage.  Meanwhile,  the  OovemnMnt  has 
been  operating  an  Industrial  security  system 
by  Executive  order  of  the  President  but  \m- 
der  limitations  imposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  legislation  now  demanded  by  the 
Government  would  remove  some  of  theee 
limitations. 

I  received  mail  from  several  sclentiste  and 
researchers  telling  me  of  lost  Jobs  and  de- 
stroyed careers  because  they  had  not  been 
given  a  chance  to  refute  charges  and  hence 
had  been  denied  access  to  Information 
needed  for  their  work.  The  immediate  em- 
ployer, the  defense  plant,  or  the  university 
was  helpless  in  these  situations;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  taken  charge  of  the  em- 
I^oyer-employee  relationship. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed,  by  a  vote  of  340  to  40, 
H.B.  960  (to  amend  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1960)  which  tosses  into  the  ashcan 
any  semblance  of  due  process  for  accused  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Security  Agency,  an 
organisation  which  handles  highly  secret 
mUitary  and  oold  war  operations.  The  biU. 
which  was  backed  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration and  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  denied  bearings  and  aU  other 
normal  procedures  which  protect  most  Gov- 


ernment employees  dischaiged  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  means  that  any  employee  of  this 
large  agency  who  Is  charged  by  an  anony- 
mous Informer  of  having  "wrong"  opinions, 
aasociatlng  with  "wrong"  pec^tle,  or  doing 
any  other  vague  "wrong"  thing  can  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  and  remain  forever  tainted 
In  Government  flies  and  records  witlKtut  any 
understanding  whatever  of  why  it  happened 
and  by  whom  it  was  caused.  Repeatedly  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  groes  Injustices 
occur  when  the  Government  operates  in  this 
fashion,  and  there  is  no  commensurate  Im- 
provement in  Government  security. 

As  disquieting  as  the  bill  itself,  was  the 
procedure  under  which  its  proponents  orig- 
inally attempted  to  put  it  throxigh.  Despite 
loud  cries  of  warning  and  protest  from  the 
American  ClvU  Ubertles  UiUon,  two  attempU 
were  made  to  pass  the  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  a  procedure  reserved  for  uncon- 
troversial  "Uttle"  bills  which  are  thought 
to  have  unanimous  approval.  There  is  no 
debate.  Admittedly  this  particular  bill  pre- 
sented a  close  question  because  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  agency,  but  personal 
rights  are  nonetheless  diminished,  and  fiUl 
debate  was  called  for. 

The  Attorney  General  continues  to  preas 
for  legislation  tliat  will  permit  the  FBI  to 
tap  wires  without  court  orders  in  cases  "pre- 
senting a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States"— a  phrase  which  can  mean  anything 
to  all.  Wiretapping  is  dirty  business.  Im- 
properly used  it  Is  the  worst  kind  of  invasion 
of  privacy.  Modem  electronic  listening  and 
eavesdropping  devices  have  made  the  threat 
to  individual  rlghu  posed  by  unchecked,  un- 
limited use  of  this  power  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Recently  there  came  to  light  a  widespread 
practice  in  the  Pentagon  of  using  lie  detec- 
ton  on  Pentagon  poeonnel.  There  is  a  whole 
unit  which  does  notiiing  but  train  people 
how  to  administer  lie-detector  teste.  Some 
months  ago,  in  oonnecticm  with  a  leak  to  a 
news  reporter  of  a  n^mrlaeslflmj  Penta^oo 
memorandum,  the  country  was  treated  to 
the  qwctade  of  a  few  layers  of  brass  In 
the  Pentagon,  including  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary ot  Defense,  Toluntarily  submitting  to 
lie-detector  tests  at  the  request  of  an  out- 
raged and  embarrassed  Pentagon  securltT 
chief. 

Last  year.  I  and  five  other  relatively  Junior 
R^ublioan  member*  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee'— joined  later  by  a  few  junior 
Democrats — were  barely  able  to  hold  the  Use 
against  a  bill  which  would  have  made  It  a 
crime  to  "obstruct"  a  Government  investi- 
gator in  the  course  of  his  work.  Under  the 
draft  originaUy  submitted  txj  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUoe,  an  irate  housewife  who 
merely  administered  a  tongue  lashing  and 
brandished  a  broom  because  shs  objected  to 
having  her  home  Invaded— or  even  an  ag- 
gressive lawyer  defeiKling  his  client — coiUd 
have  been  included. 

Three  years  ago  during  the  Blsenhower  ^- 
minlstration  the  House  passed  with  only  one 
nay  vote— mine— a  so-called  antlobecenlty 
bUl,  which  would  have  given  the  Postmaster 
General  summary  powers  to  prevent  dis- 
tribution of  books  and  periodicals  thought 
by  one  official  in  the  Poet  Office  to  be  obsoene. 
The  measure  was  ftressed  by  a  Republican 
Postmaster  General  and  sponscved  by  a  D«n- 
ocratlc  CongresBwoman,  accompanied  by 
flowered  encomiums  from  the  Democratic 
majority  leader.  It  was  a  major  and  prob- 
ably unconstitutional  assault  by  Govern- 
ment on  the  personal  right  of  free  Bpee<^. 

The  blU  placed  the  full  bttrden  of  proving 
Innocence  on  the  maUer  and  attempted  to 
exclude  the  courts  from  reviewing  the  merits 
of  cases  on  appeal.  Surely  the  works  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  would  never  have  survived 
if  such  a  government  tool  had  existed  In 
the  14th  century.  The  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Ooonoll  and  other  organisations 
Anally  came  to  the  rescue  and  the  biU  was 
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Jettisoned  In  the  Senate.  A  reasonable  pro- 
poeal  was  then  drafted  by  a  number  of  us 
and  enacted. 

The  House  has  passed  by  a  vote  of  3S8  to 
40  a  bill  pressed  by  this  administration 
which  broadens  the  old  World  War  I  Sedition 
Act.  The  Sedition  Act,  which  has  been  al- 
most dormant  for  40  years,  makes  It  a  crime 
for  any  person  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  make  false  statements  de- 
signed to  Interfere  with  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
to  attempt  to  Interfere  with  enlistment. 
Constltutl<Mial  lawyers  agree  that  this  act  Is 
the  most  stringent  curb  on  the  personal  right 
of  free  speech  ever  enacted  In  o\ir  country's 
history,  Including  even  the  Smith  Act. 

Under  the  Sedition  Act.  some  may  recall. 
In  1018  an  American  woman  was  prosecuted, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  10  years  In 
prison  for  saying.  "I  am  for  the  people  and 
the  Government  is  for  the  profiteers."  Two 
years  later,  in  1920  when  passions  had  calmed, 
an  appellate  court  reversed  this  decision. 
A  preacher,  whose  audience  was  a  woman, 
two  old  men,  and  another  clergyman,  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  16  years  for  caus- 
ing insubordination  and  obstructing  recruit- 
ing by  preaching  and  issuing  leaflets  on  the 
Christian  duty  of  pacifism.  He  was  pardoned 
a  year  later.  Under  a  State  act,  modeled  on 
the  Federal  act,  a  woman  was  prosecuted  for 
discouraging  women  from  knitting  socks  for 
the  soldiers  overseas  by  saying,  "No  soldier 
ever  sees  these  socks." 

The  amendment  to  the  Sedition  Act,  over- 
whelmingly pcMsed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, broadens  the  act  to  Include  state- 
ments made  by  Americans  overseas.  The 
Justice  Department  thinks  It  necessary  be- 
cause of  our  continuing  military  commit- 
ments abroad. 

NOBLQfO    AT   THK    BILL    OF    EIGHTS 

The  bulwark  of  freedom  Is  the  first  amend- 
ment. Of  all  the  personal  rights  and  lib- 
erties stated  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  Is  the 
most  treasxired.  It  restrains  constituted  au- 
thority from  Interference  with  the  rights  of 
Individuals  to  speak  freely,  to  worship  freely, 
to  assemble  peaceably,  and  to  petition  against 
grievance.  But  the  first  amendment  is  a 
dike  that  miist  continually  be  shored  up. 
If  neglected.  It  will  begin  to  crumble,  and 
will  finally  burst.  Rather  than  pressing  for 
legislation  which  will  further  erode  the  first 
amendment,  the  Qovemment  ought  to  be 
seeking  legislation  to  empower  it  to  Invoke 
the  protection  of  the  tmiendment  on  behaU 
of  Indlvldxials. 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  most  parts 
of  the  administration's  proposed  civil  rights 
bill    in    this    Congress,    the    administration 
omitted   asking   for  legislation   that  would 
enable  the  Oovemment  to  Invoke  the  pro- 
tections of  the  first  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Individuals  who  are  in  no  position  to  do  so 
for  themselves.    Negroes  have  been  attacked 
In    the    streets    for    gathering    together    in 
peaceable    assembly    in    order    to    petition 
against   grievances.      The   first   amendment 
specifically  protects  "the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government   for   a    redress    of    grievances.' 
Coupled    with    the    14th    amendment,    the 
protection    it    affords    the    individual    ap- 
plies  against   all   governmental   units.    But 
the  Federal  Govenunent  cannot  invoke  first 
amendment  protections  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals  in    the   absence   of  a  statute.     The 
statute  has  been  proposed  in  the  past — in 
fact   the   House    passed   it   in    1967   only   to 
have  It  buried   in   the  Senate — and  four  of 
us  on  the  minority  side  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary  Committee,  besides   the  chairman  of 
the   committee,   have   introduced    It   again. 
The  Importance  of  "the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  '  has  been  clouded  in 
the  public  mind  by  instances  of  nonpeace- 
able  assembly,  but  its  importance  neverthe- 
less  remains.     In   all   the  discussion   about 
civU   rights  there  has  been  scant  mention 
of  first  amendment  rlghU  and  obllgaUons 


A  recent  development  Is  the  xue  of  Oot- 
ernment  leverage  to  Induce  people  volun- 
tarily to  give  up  first  and  fifth  amendment 
rights.  Government  employees,  consultants, 
private  cltlaens  In  contractual  or  subcon- 
tractual  relationships  with  the  Govern- 
ment— a  large  and  still-growing  segment  of 
the  population — are  asked  to  sign  away  bill 
of  rights  protections. 

Regulatory  agencies  Increasingly  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  demanding  vol- 
untary waivers  of  rights.  Recently,  for 
example,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
mailed  out  mass  requests  to  small  apparel 
manufacturers  demanding  that  they  sign 
carte  blanche  "consent  orders"  binding  them 
not  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  sharing 
promotional  advertising  costs  with  retailers. 
Few  If  any  of  these  manufacturers  were 
under  any  charge  of  any  specific  wrong- 
doing. Admittedly,  many  manufacturers 
split  the  cost  of  advertising  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  large  retailers,  a  practice  which 
violates  the  Robinson -Patman  Act.  But  the 
normal  method  of  handling  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  is  on  a  case-to-case  basis — 
complaint,  answer,  proof,  and  hearing.  By 
signing  this  consent  order,  the  language  of 
which  was  unusually  vague,  the  manufac- 
turer voluntarily  surrendered  his  rights  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  terms  of  the 
order.  Two  liberal-minded  Commlaaloners 
that  this  devise  set  a  new  and  frightening 
handed  down  blistering  dissents,  charging 
precedent. 

An  argmnent  can  be  made  for  denying 
public  schoolteachers  the  rtf^t  to  Invoke 
the  protections  of  the  fifth  amendment  as 
a  condition  of  emplojrment,  or  letter  carriers 
the  right  to  strike  against  grievances — but 
the  practice  nevertheless  diminishes  the 
worth  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  practice 
widens.  Recently  even  the  voliintary  aspect 
was  abandoned  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  nearly  succeeded  in  pushing  through 
Congress  a  bill  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  gambling  devices  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Department  to  force  individ- 
uals to  waive  the  fifth  amendment  in  ex- 
change for  grants  of  immunity  against 
prosecution. 

WBO    CAM    VISIT    ALBAIflAf 

Congress  also  seems  oblivious  to  the  nar- 
rowing of  oinr  basic  rights.  Bills  against 
individuals  are  routinely  scheduled  for  con- 
sent-calendar passage  until  an  objection 
knocks  them  off  onto  a  calendar  that  requires 
fuller  debate.  Often  they  are  brought  up 
under  rules  that  do  not  i>ermit  amendments. 
A  favorite  day  is  Monday,  when  many  Mem- 
bers are  still  away  from  the  Capitol  on  week- 
end tripe  to  their  States  and  districts. 

Last  fall  when  a  large  group  of  women  in 
New  York  and  Washington  assembled  and 
petitioned  against  atom-bomb  testing,  they 
were  subpenaed  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  There  were  four  or 
five  Communists  among  them,  and  presxmi- 
ably  the  ccHnmittee's  pxirpoee  was  to  expose 
this  for  the  edification  of  the  general  public 
as  well  as  of  the  other  ladles  Involved.  But 
what  happened  to  first  amendment  rights — 
the  right  to  assemble,  to  speak,  and  to 
petition — in  the  process?  Few  but  the  ladies 
seemed  the  least  bit  troubled  by  the  point. 

In  the  last  6  years  I  have  spent  more  time 
than  I  should  care  to  account  for,  shuttling 
between  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  State 
Department  in  order  to  contest  legislation  or 
regulations  designed  to  place  curbs  on  the 
right  of  Americans  to  travel.  Several  years 
ago  the  Supreme  Coxirt  held  that  Congress 
had  not  authorized  the  State  Department  to 
deny  citizens  passports  without  fair  hear- 
ings— the  fifth  amendment  right  of  due 
process.  The  State  Department  has  been 
trying  ever  since  to  reestablish  its  authority 
to  deny  passports  in  this  arbitrary  fashion. 
One  day  perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  will  de- 
clare the  right  to  travel  la  sxirrounded  with 


first  amendment  protection  of  free  speech. 
How  can  people  communicate  if  they  cant 
travel,  whether  across  a  street  or  an  ocean? 

It  is  possible  that  the  State  Depcu^ment  is 
waking  up  a  little.  Recently,  when  I  threat- 
ened  a  tirade  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise,  the 
Department  reversed  lU  earlier  refusal  to 
validate  a  passport  to  Albania  for  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  He  is  an  author  who  had  con- 
tracted to  travel  by  ship  through  the  Greek 
Isles  in  the  company  of  Britlch  scholars  and 
students  of  Greek  civilization.  The  port  of 
Durres.  Albania,  was  to  be  a  1-day  stop  to 
see  some  of  the  finest  Greek  ruins  of  all. 
The  predicament  of  the  single  American  on 
board  would  have  presented  a  fine  picture  of 
American  foreign  policy  as  he  stood  on  the 
gangplank — his  passport  surrendered  to  the 
captain  on  U.S.  Government  Instructions — 
while  his  British  counterparts  departed  for 
the  short  bus  trip,  passports,  and  notebooks 
in  hand. 

The  theory  of  the  Department's  position 
was  that,  since  the  United  SUtes  does  not 
have  relations  with  Albania,  it  will  not  allow 
a  citizen  to  travel  In  Albania,  for  his  own 
protection.  But  the  E>epartment  will  make 
exceptions  to  its  blanket  area  travel  ban 
whenever.  In  its  sole  Judgment,  it  finds  the 
catise  worthy.  According  to  State  Depart- 
ment practice,  a  citizen's  Interest  In  the 
distribution  of  an  estate  in  Albania  would 
come  imder  the  exception — which  means 
that  a  legacy  of  rare  books  on  Greek  mythol- 
ogy would  qualify,  but  a  scholar's  Interest 
in  seeing  the  original  stuff  would  not. 

THE  mST  DXJTT  OF  GOVKENICXNT 

The  structure  of  modem  society,  based 
as  it  Is  on  a  high  degree  of  organization, 
encourages  the  growth  of  central  power  com- 
plexes. Today  virtually  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution except  the  BUI  of  Rights  effectively 
limits  Government  power  In  any  field.  It  is 
the  final  barrier.  And  even  here,  the  wall 
has  been  breached,  as  the  preesxires  of  na- 
tional security.  International  competition, 
automation,  and  population  expansion  have 
brought  about  pragmatic  compromises  of 
very  fundamental  rights.  What  were  once 
thought  to  be  absolute  guarantees  and  safe- 
guards in  the  BUI  of  Rights  have  become 
mere  weights  on  a  scale  which  can  be  tipped 
the  other  way  by  the  counterweights  of 
"the  competing  InteresU  at  stake."  Con- 
trary to  the  common  view,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  made  the  protection  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  grow  to  the  same  extent  as 
constitutional  grants  of  power  to  govern- 
mental complexes  in  other  areas — and  yet 
the  need  for  maximum  protection  of  basic 
rights  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
This  point  is  cogently  made  by  Yale  Law 
Professor  Charles  Reich,  former  law  clerk 
to  Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  a  recent  article 
In  the  Yale  Law  Journal: 

"In  a  mass  society,  with  access  to  Informa- 
tion about  what  Is  happening  in  Oovem- 
ment increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  with  in- 
creasing monopollsaUon  of  all  the  media  of 
communication,  and  with  heavy  pressure  for 
conformity  from  the  large-scale  organizations 
for  which  most  pec^Ie  work,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  political  associaUon  are  easily 
reduced  to  impotence.  If  it  is  true  that  they 
are  indispensable  to  the  functions  of  a  free 
society,  could  It  not  be  argued  that  the  need 
for  maintaining  maximum  legal  protection 
of  these  rights  has  been  greatly  Increased  by 
modern  developments?  The  Court  has 
weighed  18th  century  needs  for  rights  against 
20th  century  demands  for  power." 

In  those  cases  where  the  Court  has 
"weighed  the  competing  Interests"  and  found 
the  individual's  Interest  greater  than  the 
Government's,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the 
Court  should  have  been  attacked  by  self- 
styled  "conservatlvee"  for  subverting  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  These  ladles  and 
gentlemen  should,  rather,  take  comfort  In 
the  fact  that  the  18th  century  concept  of 
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individual  liberty  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
needs  of  the  20th  century. 

Our  Government  was  instituted  to  seciire 
to  Individuals  their  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursut  of  happiness.  In  a 
society  as  complex  and  rapidly  changing  as 
ours,  it  is  the  highest  function  of  Govern- 
ment to  safeguard  those  Inalienable  rights 
so  that  human  beings  may  live  In  self-respect 
and  without  fear.  The  BUI  of  Rights  marks 
c^  a  protected  area  In  which  each  individual 
may  develop  himself  and  express  himself 
in  his  own  way.  But  even  that  delimited 
area  can  be  restricted  in  the  absence  of  a 
vlgUant  and  vocal  public  opinion.  I  fear  for 
the  guarantee  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  for  I  have 
never  known  a  day  or  heard  of  a  time  when 
the  forces  of  myopia  and  tjrranny  were  not 
at  work.  There  seems  to  be  little  concern 
about  the  subject  today.  The  absence  of 
concern — and  therefore  of  watchfulness — is 
an  unhealthy  condition.  In  a  society  in- 
creasingly given  over  to  massive  organiza- 
tion structures,  in  which  Individualism  is 
either  regarded  with  suspicion  or  lgn<M-ed  as 
unimportant  and  unproductive,  the  absence 
of  primary  concern  over  Individual  rights 
and  liberties  can  lead  to  the  stagnation,  and 
ultimately  the  corruption,  of  both  govern- 
ment, and  the  free  system  that  government 
is  supfKJsed  to  represent. 


Address   by   Senator   Goldwater   Before 
PeBBsylraaU  Repablicant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PSKNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  30, 196S 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGRkssiONaL  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatbr] 
before  the  RepubUcan  "Keystone  Klck- 
oir  Dinner"  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  on  October 
10,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
Text  of  a  Speech  et  Senatos  Baext  Oold- 

WATEa,  Rerublican,  of  Arizona,  Bxfoex  thx 

Refttblican   "Kxtstokx  Kickoff  Dinkxe" 

OCTOBEK    10,    1963,   AT  THX   HEXSHKT    SPOKTS 

AaxNA,  Hxeshxt,  Pa. 

IX  ever  there  has  been  a  symbol  of  Republi- 
can unity.  Republican  hopes,  and  Republican 
victory,  this  meeting  Is  It.  Good  men,  sound 
programs.  Republican  principles,  and  Repub- 
lican dedication — all  are  represented  here 
Just  as  they  will  be,  successfully  and  re- 
soundingly, in  1964. 

This  is  a  Keystone  meeting  and  it  has  a 
keystone  message.  The  criisade  for  good 
government  begins  In  our  States,  In  our 
statehousee.  In  our  home  governments,  and 
in  our  citizens'  homes.  Ukewise,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  U  b€«ed  flrmly  on  principles  that 
form  the  foundation  of  good  government, 
clean  and  responsible  government,  from  the 
town  to  the  White  House. 

Our  eyes  are  not  fixed  hypnotically  on  the 
glitter  of  power.  Our  eyes  are  focused  on 
the  power  of  principles  and  on  government 
at  every  level  which  serves  the  people,  but 
does  not  coerce  them,  which  represents  the 
people,  but  does  not  regiment  them. 

No  State  better  shows  the  challenge  and 
forecasts  the  victory  than  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  administration  of  Governor  Scranton  and 
Ray  Shafer,  we  see  the  challenge  to  each  of 
the  States;  to  root  out  the  corruption  that 


breeds  In  Democrat  machine  control,  to 
wisely  restore  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  and  end  the  wasteful,  warping  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  Washington.  Gover- 
nor Scranton  wisely  has  said  that  the  re- 
evaluatlon  of  State  and  Federal  responsibili- 
ties Is  a  top  priority  need  in  this  Nation.  It 
is  a  need  which  never  will  be  met  under 
Democrat  control.  It  is  a  need  to  which 
Republican  principles  are  pledged. 

In  Senator  Hugh  Scx>tt  you  have  one  of  the 
great  champions  of  another  fight  against  ex- 
ecutive encroachment  and  excess.  Unlike 
his  senatorial  colleague  from  this  State,  he 
does  not  believe  that  Congress  Is  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  to  democracy.  He  does  not 
hold  that  the  legislative  branch  must  be- 
come a  mere  rubber  stamp  for  the  whims  of 
any  President.  He  holds,  as  I  do,  as  you  do, 
as  Republican  principles  do,  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  Is  the  key  to  an  open  society, 
that  it  is  the  people's  forum,  and  not  the 
Executive's  plaything. 

Your  State  chairman,  Craig  Tniax,  stands 
In  the  same  mainstream  of  American  politi- 
cal necessity  and  need.  He  knows,  as  I  know 
and  you  know,  that  the  political  challenge 
to  Republicans  Is  to  restore  government  to 
the  people,  to  make  government  at  all  levels 
once  again  dependent  upon  the  people,  not 
turn  the  people  Into  dependents  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  i>endulum  of  power  In  this  country 
has  swung  far  i>ast  the  point  where  honest 
men  once  worried  about  an  Imbalance  In 
the  Federal  system  which  was  stacked  against 
the  National  or  Central  Government.  The 
concern  today  must  be  about  a  penduliun  of 
power  that  has  swung  toward  disruption  of 
every  balance  In  our  Federal  system,  that  to- 
day threatens  to  sweep  away  the  system  It- 
self, substituting  monolithic  government  in 
the  name  of  efficiency  and  progress. 

But  what  sort  of  efficiency?  The  sort  of 
efficiency  that  says  the  planners  in  Washing- 
ton can  spend  your  money  more  wisely  than 
you  can.  What  sort  of  progress?  The  prog- 
ress that  stxunbles  backward  toward  depres- 
sion-bom make-work  programs  rather  than 
striding  forward  to  real  Jobs  based  upon  real 
industrial  and  business  expansion. 

All  it  really  means  Is  efficiency  In  electing 
liberal  Democrats  and  progress  in  perpetiiat- 
Ing  Democrat  baronies  in  the  bureaus  of 
Washington  and  the  boss  citadels  of  ma- 
chine-ruled cities.  It  is  not  the  country  that 
counts  In  that  equation.  What  counts  are 
New  Frontiersmen  and  their  cronies. 

Perhaps  the  overly  tolerant  will  say  that 
all  iMlltlclans  have  played  this  game.  There 
are  differences  today,  that  make  the  situation 
far  more  grave.  First  of  aU,  the  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat alliance  for  power  today  means  that 
no  Democrat  candidate  for  office  at  the  na- 
tional level  can  be  nominated  or  elected 
without  the  supprart  of  big  city  political 
bosses  and  their  corruption-ridden  machines. 
This  puts  the  hammer  lock  of  boas  rule 
squarely  on  the  necks  of  every  American,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live.  It  puts  the  boas- 
ism  of  the  cities  Into  power  In  the  seat  of 
power  Itaelf.  Washington,  D.C. 

There  Is  an  International  implication  as 
well.  A  party  and  an  administration  so  be- 
holden to  the  bosses  must  be  prepared  also 
to  play  precinct  politics  with  the  hopes  of 
the  whole  world. 

What  confidence  can  any  American  have 
today  that  when  an  International  issue  Is 
decided  at  Hyannls  Port  It  will  not  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  clan  politics?  Tour 
own  Senator  Scott  has  seen  the  peril  erf  this 
political  game  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration can  play  with  the  same  gxisto  It  plays 
touch  football.  He  has  warned  that  even 
the  Cuban  situation  may  provide  the  admin- 
istration with  a  grandstand  play  for  the  1964 
elections.  And  the  administration's  reluc- 
tance to  come  to  grtps  with  It  now.  to  even 
enforce  the  rl^d  controls  that  fc^owed  the 
missile  crisis,  must  make  "lUllons  of  Ameri- 


cans wonder  what  Is  uppermost  In  the  ad- 
ministration's planning — the  national  Inter- 
est or  the  Kennedy  Interest? 

Even  the  hopes  of  peace  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  administration's  hopes  for 
power.  How  can  any  American  be  confident 
that  the  next  concession  or  the  one  after 
that  Is  statesmanship  or  Just  plain  politick- 
ing? 

Three  years  ago,  this  Nation  and  the  great 
alliances  It  had  forged  stood  firm  and  com- 
mitted against  Communist  aggression. 
American  power,  dedicated  to  a  world  of 
open  societies,  had  blunted  the  thnist  of 
world  communism  around  the  world. 

But  today,  American  power,  newly  rededi- 
cated — not  to  open  societies  but  simply  to 
making  the  world  safe  for  diversity — Is  frus- 
trated In  our  own  hemisphere,  tom  by  fall- 
iires  In  southeast  Asia,  shamed  by  the  wall 
In  Berlin,  and  helpless  as  the  greatest  alli- 
ance for  peace  ever  conceived,  NATO,  drifts 
aimlessly  on  a  sea  of  Indecision,  its  helm 
loosened  by  a  lack  of  consultation,  communi- 
cation, and  purpose. 

Republicans  built  bipartisan  foreign  pol- 
icy for  this  Nation.  They  believed  and  still 
believe  that  partisan  politics  should  stop  at 
the  ocean's  edge.  But  where  is  that  biparti- 
sanship today?  It  has  not  been  scrapped 
by  Republicans.  It  has  been  scrapped  by  an 
administration  that  believes  In  bipartisan- 
ship only  after  the  fact. 

Where  is  the  administration  principles  that 
can  build  such  bipartisanship,  that  can  re- 
store strength  and  purpose  to  free  world 
alliances?  It  is  lost  hopelessly  In  adminis- 
tration expediency.  But  such  principles  can 
be  built  by  Republicans,  and  on  Republican 
principles.  Those  principles  are  not  secreted 
away  in  private  diplomatic  correspondence, 
they  have  been  published  and  pronounced 
for  all  to  know.  Republican  principles  in 
foreign  policy  rest  upon  a  belief  that  the 
world  cannot  permanently  endure  part  slave 
and  part  free,  that  establishment  of  a  world 
In  which  men  can  live  In  freedom,  security, 
and  national  Independence  is  the  essential 
condition  for  real  peace. 

Republican  principles  proclaim  that  an  ac- 
tive strategy  aimed  at  destroying  the  walls 
of  communism  does  not  Increase  the  risk  of 
war — but,  Indeed,  c^ers  the  best  preventive 
of  war. 

Last  year,  the  Republican  declaration  of 
principle  and  policy  put  It  this  way:  "By 
Its  effect  on  freedom,  American  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  Judged — and  not  by  its  effect  on 
popularity  poUs  or  on  the  attitudes  ot  neu- 
tral leaders."  New  Frontier  Democrats,  now, 
dont  even  try  to  match  that  with  words, 
much  less  deeds.  The  vitality  of  American 
leaderahip  in  the  oold  war  has  waned  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  cold  war  seems  to  have 
ended  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  the  SO-mlle 
hike.  Ended  In  the  eyes  of  Washington,  that 
Is — hardly  in  the  eyes  of  Moscow. 

But  how  oould  it  be  otherwise?  Is  a  party 
dominated  by  the  concerns  of  rna^jiinp  pol- 
IMos  ever  likely  to  inspire  men  to  great  mis- 
sions in  great  causes?  Can  it  mobilize  the 
hopes  of  the  world  when  It  must  worry  moat 
about  mobilizing  votes? 

We  Republicans  are  concerned  by  the  fate 
of  the  captive  nations  abrocul.  All  Americans 
should  be  concerned  by  the  capture  of  the 
Democrat  Party  by  the  poUUcal  bosses  here 
at  home. 

You,  In  Pennsylvania,  have  particular  rea- 
son to  be  oonoerned.  Many  of  your  citizens 
live  in  pcdlUcal  captive  naUons,  captive  to 
such  machines  as  the  Green  machine.  The 
great  victory  that  you  won  hete  last  year 
reflected  the  realisation  by  your  citizens  of 
the  need  to  smash  that  capUvity.  But  one 
election  cannot  do  the  Job.  One  man  cannot 
do  the  Job. 

The  mess  that  you  Inherited  cannot  be 
cleaned  up  oom.pleteIy  until  tlM  cynlMd  alli- 
ance between  "i^"^«n»  pN<tl<<al  bo«as  and 
the  Kennedy  ma<tf>lne  in  Waahlnfton  is  iteelf 
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brought  to  aa  fmti.  1%t  Oraen  naehlB*  te 
not  an  toolatod  poltUotf  MetataoMp.  mU- 
sustalnlng  and  seir-pFotootoA.  nia««BMIae« 
«»rtta  wiBWan  wW^  ttie  wtttaml  ateitn- 

"g***  !»■■■.  •«*  Ite  moaay  poww.    Vt  la 

Tfca  be*  ^mf  to  atalp  Iba  Otauu  wiachtae, 

to  return  local  government  to  the  peopla 
la  to  MCaum  tba  MMtloaal  Oowemmez}*  to  the 
P«ag««-  ritm  tmrn  U  trwm  of  the  attoatloiM 
m  vartua  Pasnaylraala,  la  ABagheay  aad 
Weatmorelana  OdaaMw.  Sarer  ttka  Rnka  of 
polMaal  c<»im<UaM  that  Un*  Waahln^ton 
to  the  baaaaa.  an4  fleoaat  iimm  and  women 
cwctfaOMa  vlB  have  a  olMMce,  thalr  best 
ohaooa  to  etean  vp  ttw  meaaBB  ta  ttaair  dtJea, 


Ac«  alwfi  Tamawiber  thJa:  tbe  }ob  can 
only  ba  done  tbarouf  h  tba  Repoblloan  Party. 
No  mattor  bow  4«oeiit  tba  Democrat  wbo  la 
alactod  la  an  attew|K  at  local  reform,  the 
Po*«r  at  tba  aMctilmu.  booked  tnto  the 
Bock«C  of  power  In  Waabtagton.  ■win  aend 
his  hopes  up  in  a  puff  ot  mnv*in.  Democrats 
who  wast  to  do  aooMftbtng  Qad  that  they 
tma'tr-mot  tbroogh  tbe  Democrat  Party.  It 
arm  taka  ■■upOHiana  to  do  the  )ob.  and 
•U  w*©  m  tiMLiaMua  la  aeetag  the  >sb  done 
m'oat  wate  tar  tbam. 

't  tataa.  to  aaai  it  «p,  RepubUean  prin- 
eiplaa  to  «o  the  )ob— prtodplea  tbat  atart 
with  dedication  to  local  poaernmeot  and  local 
gaapca^MUiy.  prtorrtpjea  tbat  are  aot  ahack- 
ied  to  caoow  latoreato  but  are  pledged  to 
aattanat  tateneU,  pttoelpiea  that  aim  toward 
the  twltaUsatlaB  at  toed  government  rather 
tfaan  atnlag  at  Ita  Aaatruettaa. 

Thla  ta  a  baalc  tbeo^  «r  goTernoieQt  tbat 
la  Involved.  On  the  liberal  Democrat  side 
there  la  the  principle  at  ceatrallnd  p>ower 
and  anbordlnsted  people.  On  the  Repob- 
Heaa  aide  tberv  la  tbe  prlnc^»la  at  limited 
power  and  veaponslble  people. 

HapobUcana  amanMiwa  are  orltlclced  for 
■•^naai  conoiatrattoa  wtten  rising  new 
stivugLhs  te  any  part  trf  the  country  and 
the  Totflrs  there  thtatlim  Republican  »r>^ 
voting  Republican.  Wnwiilti  am  should  not 
apologlae  for  thla.  Tbey  ahould  be  proud 
•<  It.  Tbe  trtctb  <a  tbat  whererer  Industry 
b  growing,  wtaaver  people  are  wialrtng  new 
homes,  wherever  ^wn  aad  waaaea  are  trying 
to  make  a  good  future,  they  are  thinking 
■cpuMloaa.  It  la  aot  race  or  regloc  that  Is 
lorming  tha  creat  new  tinrts  In  Aanerlcan 
pontics — race  and  region  are  tbe  domain  of 
the  Itaaaocrats.  The  Republican  shift  Is 
formed  ot  peofite  In  every  daaa.  of  every 
race,  in  every  region  wbo  are  tired  of  the 
tired  old  cliches  of  the  Democrats,  th-od  ot 
the  planned  deOdta,  the  planned  depend- 
ancy.  the  formleaa  goals  and  the  goading  of 
power. 

No.  It  ia  not  R«|MMloans  wbo  are  graap 
big  at  raglooal  aferawa.    It  ta  tba  New  Fron- 


tier Democrata.  It  la  they  who  remata 
frozea  la  the  moat  barren  regional  waste- 
land o«  aB — tbe  regions  o«  aiachlne  manip- 
ulatlon  and  boea  domlnatkm. 

Wbat  Is  the  Hheral  Detnocrmt  waatelsnd 
Hbe?  Wbat  Is  Ita  weedy  aad  aeedy  reality, 
the  reality  beblnd  an  of  the  glowing  talk  of 
the  Ifew  !"rontler» 

Ifs  tbe  Democratic  dty  eommlttee  to 
Philadelphia  refusing  tio  turn  over  Its  finan- 
cial records  to  a  special  grand  Jury  Investi- 
gating dty  baU  scandals.  It's  faMfled 
requisitions  to  cover  shortages  In  city  funds. 
Ifs  zoning  applications  mysleilourty 
granted.  It's  Jttdges  damping  legalistic  lids 
on  probes  of  Democrat  scandals.  It's  at- 
tempts to  force  State  employees  to  contrib- 
ute percentages  of  their  wages  to  the 
Deniocrat  Party.  It's  the  forced  resignation 
of  Investigators  aaalgned  to  probe  the  mesa. 

It  has  Ita  momenta  of  high  irony  as  well. 
Listen,  for  bntance,  ta  Democrat  Judge 
Joseph  Gold,  as  quoted  In  a  leading  news- 
paper, crltlctelng  a  member  of  his  own  party. 
Joe  Clark,  for  suggesting  that  some  Demo- 
crats are  tied  In  with  racketeers.  How  did 
the  good  Judge  aefend  his  party?  Let  me 
quote  hhn:  "For  6  months  prior  to  election 
day,  Joe  CTark,  by  his  own  ccmfeaaKm.  si- 
lently accepted  the  support  of  raciketeen 
out*de  of  PWladelphhi.  After  hla  election, 
he  denounced  these  sinister  elements  wlth- 
ontwhoee  aid  he  might  not  have  been  re- 

What  a  typical  deffcnse.  And  also  how 
typical  In  that  It  pita  Democrat  against 
Democrat  In  the  Jungle  that  grows  Just  a 
few  figurative  steps  behind  the  manicured 
lawn  of  the  White  House. 

But  look  deeper  Into  the  Democrat  waste- 
land: crime  ta  the  cttles,  rampaging  while 
showcase  dtsplays  of  this  or  that  hoodlum 
are  expected  to  aivert  oar  eyes  from  the  fes- 
tering corruption. 

Look  at  western  Pennsylvania  where  a 
handful  of  conscientious  policemen  tried  to 
break  up  a  gambling  complex.  How  did  the 
liberal  Democrat  officials  respond?  Two  of 
the  policemen  were  assigned  to  cleaning  out 
stables.  Another  was  sent  to  pound  a  beat. 
Another  was  sent  to  supervise  parking  at  a 
Aatlng  Hnk.  Agato.  what  a  typically  Demo- 
crat reaction. 

And  stin  the  wasteland  grows  and  flour- 
ishes thanks  to  its  connection  with  Waah- 
IngtOB.  Still,  tile  contradictions  between  the 
big  talk  of  the  big  boss  and  the  petty,  cor- 
rupt reality  of  hla  imie-boss  supporters.  In 
Washington,  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about 
helping  young  people.  But  how  does  this 
laaplratlonal  leadership  work  ta  the  boas- 
controlled  cities?  Bill  Devlin  can  tefl  you 
bow.  Deacrltrtng  the  sltaatlon  In  Philadel- 
phia recently,  he  said  tbat  "public  servants 
—  aetting  aa  example  to  oar  <ailldren  of 
ooitapUon  Instead  <rf   leadenlhlp.     T^  chil- 


dren, theae  people  bave  created  an  Image  and 
destroyed  their  morals.*' 

Wby  haven*t  tbe  Kennedys  sent  a  Teace 
Oorpa  ta  to  clean  up  that  sort  of  ImckwHrd- 
neas?  T^je  answer  Is  obvteus.  They  cant. 
They  bave  seen  the  conaervattve  mood  of 
teaertea  wash  away  their  auppuii  across  the 
Wa«lon,  Owy  see  tbe  waves  of  discontent 
lapping  even  at  tbelr  fortress  cltlea.  They 
mnat  and  they  will  draw  ever  cloaer  to  the 
political  bosses,  and  the  bosses  to  thcM.  It 
means  their  political  survival  and,  as  In  any 
JUTigle,  ttaat  la  the  highest  Jaw  ttiey  know. 

Priadples  are  mere  slogans  ta  such  a  Jim- 
gle.  National  Interests  are  mere  tradtag 
stamp  bonuses  when  self -Interest  comes  first. 

Olven  a  choice  between  the  country  and 
the  dan,  has  the  national  Democrat  leader- 
ship ever  chosen  the  country?  wm  they? 
Can  they? 

When  It  oomes  to  cholcea.  their  diolce  Is 
dear:  government  of  the  Kennedys,  by  the 
Kennedys,  and  for  the  Kennedya. 

And  for  anyone  who  would  make  a  dlffer- 
erent  choice,  ta»e  course  Is  clear:  return  the 
government  to  the  people.  And  the  way  Is 
pl^s*"-  tbe  election  of  Republicans  In  the 
towna.  the  cities,  the  States,  the  Congress, 
and  the  White  House  ta  1W4. 

Republicans   were   able,    once,    to    Inspire 

the  world  with  the  concept  of  open  Skies 

a  concept  which  must  be  revived  before  the 
world  is  forever  waned  off  into  separate  ac- 
commodations /or  the  free  aad  for  the  cap- 
tive. 

I  say  BapubUoaoa  liaaa  aootbar  cballenge 
right  at  home.  To  Inspire  all  decent  men 
and  women,  regardless  of  their  party,  with 
a  concept  of  open  eitlea:  American  cities 
open  to  the  fresh  air  of  political  freedom 
open  to  growth  and  prosperity  and  change 
open  to  the  energies  of  dtteens  who  want  to 
save  their  homes  aad  build  their  future, 
open  to  safe  streets,  aound  ■^hoola.  and 
honest  accounting. 

It  is  not  open  akies  tbat  mark  tbe  Demo- 
crat New  Frontier  around  the  world  It  Is 
doeed  deals. 

It  U  aot  open  ottlas  that  mark  tbe  national 
admlnlirtratlon  at  borne;  It  Is  doaed  wheellnr 
and  dealing. 

It  la  the  hlstcnc  taak  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  tha  years  ahead  to  inspire  Integ- 
rity at  home  and  rebuild  the  leadership  now 
being  lost  around  the  world. 

We  can  do  this  because  we  are  a  truly  na- 
tional party,  undivided  by  the  borders  of 
polHlcal  baronies.  We  can  do  this  because 
we  are  a  party  united  in  principle,  not 
ahackled  to  the  ooaformlty  of  one  man's 
dogma. 

We  can  do  this  becaiiae  Republican  Inter- 
eaU  are  Amerlcaa  Intereeta.  because  our 
faith  is  in  freedom,  aikd  our  freedoaa  te  In 
the  people— In  tbe  sacred  rlghta  of  the 
individual. 
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HOUSE  OF  JffiPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  31, 1963 

Tbe  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  caiaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  J5. ,  offered  the  f oUowf ng  prayer : 

Psalm  128:  1 :  Blessed  is  every  one  that 
feareth  the  Lord;  that  walketh  in  His 
ways. 

O  Then  wbo  wert  the  God  <rf  our  fa- 
thers, who  to-usted  In  Thee  and  were  not 
confounded  or  put  to  shame,  help  us  to 
believe  that  the  faith  which  supported 
them  In  their  day*  of  trial  %nd  trU»iila- 
tion  is  abundantly  able  to  sustain  ua. 

It  in^ires  and  fortifies  «s  to  know 
that  Thou  art  with  us  to  these  troublous 
<»y»  to  give  oonrage  and  comfort  and 
strength   to  cwiquer   aad  cast  out  aD 


those  moods  of  doubt  And   despair  to 
which  we  are  tempted  to  surrender. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  our  hu- 
man souls,  alike  in  thrir  sia,  tlieir  sor- 
row, and  their  search  for  peace,  often 
fail  to  understand  Uiat  Thy  ways  and 
Thy  divine  will  are  the  only  foundation 
and  basis  on  which  to  build  a  better 
world. 

Grant  that  daily  we  may  put  forth  a 
faithful  and  heroic  eflort  in  behalf  of  a 
sodal  order  which  has  In  it  more  of  dis- 
cipline and  self-denial,  of  partnerrtilp 
Mid  cooperation,  of  peace  and  good  wUL 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Ait^^n 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  hy  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
Uiat  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  Wlls  and  a  Jotat  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H-R.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3S4 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U-SX;.  734,  767.  788)  arid  to  add  a  new  aec- 
tlon  355  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  Ujalt  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  nied  U  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  preecHbed  by  aection 
67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UAC  9Sn)- 
HJl.  1311.  Aa  act  tor  the  r«ller  ot  Joian 
Berczeller; 

HJt.l34S.  An  act  Xor  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson: 

H Jl.  2200.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Mra. 
BozslHaumaa: 

HJl.  3446.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Mia 
Barbara  Bay  Van  Olphen; 


H  Jl.  2764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Robinson  Orr; 

H  Ji.  2767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Tou 
Lyn  (also  known  aa  Horn  Tou  Fong  and  Lyn 
Fong  Y.  Horn): 

HJl.  2835.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
circuit  and  district  judges  retired  from  reg- 
ular active  service: 

Hit.  2968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  Kurmas  and  Zdzlslaw  Kurmas; 

H.R.  2985.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391 
of  title  28  of  tha  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  venue  generally; 

H Jl.  3384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Suey 
Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and  Lee 
Shue  Chung): 

H.R.  4146.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals; 

HJl.  e097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
B.  Montemayor,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wal 
Chan  Cheng  Liu;  and 

H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  (Congress  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Interstate  school  district  by  Hanover, 
N.H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to  an  agree- 
ment between  Hanover  School  District, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School 
District,  Vermont. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  make  certain  changes  In 
the  functions  of  the  Beach  E>oslon  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Blvers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  26.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8. 716.  An  act  tat  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Fucclo; 

S.  741.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  Influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and  for  other  piu-poses; 

S.  1386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Alexander  Doumanl; 

8.  1446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrelna 
VlaelU; 

S.  1461.  An  act  to  amend  section  41(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act; 

S.  1479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Deme- 
trlos  Flessaa  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Flessas: 

S.  1616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mur- 

8. 1624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hal  Tung 
Jung  and  Johnny  Jung; 

S.  1664.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta; 

S.  1812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
John  Campbell  McCaughey;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  66.  (Concurrent  resolution 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation  of 
Joe  Quong. 


THE  LATE  TOM  CONNALLY 
Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  the 
1930's  or  1940's  anyone  had  inquired  here 
at  the  Ce^itol  where  he  might  find 
Thomas  Terry  Connally  he  would  have 
been  referred  to  the  city  directory.  But 
if  he  had  asked  for  Tom  Connally  he 
would  have  had  anywhere  here  on  the 
Hill  an  immediate  and  emphatic  re- 
sponse. 

I  had  not  learned  of  his  death  and  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  on  the  floor  wnen 
eulogies  were  in  order  yesterday.  But 
I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
a  word  of  appreciation  and  regard. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  observe  his  serv- 
ice both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

In  a  brief  whUe  he  was  a  man  of  na- 
tional and  international  reputation  and 
achievement.  And  he  left  his  imprint 
upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  his  par- 
liamentarian during  his  ptochhitting 
respite  for  the  temporary  chairman  of 
the  National  Democratic  convention. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  very  practical  and 
direct  way,  he  avoided  an  incident  which 
might  under  other  circumstances  have 
proved  embarrassing  both  to  the  conven- 
tion and  the  party. 

He  was  not  only  able,  competent,  and 
resourceful  but  he  was  also  a  man  of 
integrity  and  courage.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  a  position  which  at  the 
time  might  have  given  pause  to  a  less 
determined  partisan  in  opposition  to  a 
formidable  administrative  campaign  to 
pack  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  United  Nations  treaty  was 
before  the  Senate,  disregarding  protests 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  he 
proposed  and  secured  a  vital  limitation 
since  known  as  the  Connally  amendment, 
for  which  every  American  has  been 
grateful  in  every  world  crisis  since  it  be- 
came effective. 

He  was  a  world  figure,  but  he  never 
lost  his  love  or  retracted  his  allegiance 
to  the  Lone  Star  State.  It  was  his  state- 
ment— often  quoted  under  other  circum- 
stances since  that  time — that  he  was  21 
years  old  before  he  knew  that  "damn 
Yankee"  was  two  words.  But  he  said  it 
Jocularly  and  whenever  the  toterest  of 
the  coimtry  was  at  stake,  he  was  neither 
North  nor  South;  he  was  neither  East 
nor  West.    He  was  American. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CrURRENCY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bank  Supervision  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  VIOLATION 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  pretense  of  improv- 


ing the  merit  system  to  Pennsylvania, 
there  have  been  wholesale  dismissals  of 
State  civil  service  employees  with  no  re- 
gard for  the  service  they  have  rendered 
and  with  no  concern  for  the  suffering 
that  has  resulted  to  the  families  of  dis- 
missed workers. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  has  re- 
ferred to  these  dismissed  persons  as  "po- 
litical hacks"  and  has  replaced  them 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications. 
Many  of  these  dismissed  employees  were 
working  on  projects  financed  to  whole 
or  to  part  by  Federal  fimds.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  tovesti- 
gate  possible  law  violations  at  Harrls- 
burg. 

Last  week  the  Pennsylvania  Republi- 
can Club,  of  which  Gov.  William  Scran- 
ton is  president,  sent  letters  to  all  State 
employees,  tocludlng  faculty  members  of 
State  colleges  and  State  policemen,  solic- 
iting fimds  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Mrs.  Elmma  Guffey  Miller,  Democratic 
national  commit teewoman,  who  is  a  trus- 
tee at  Slippery  Rock  State  College,  made 
a  strong  protest  against  such  unprece- 
dented solicitation.  Mrs.  Miller,  who  has 
a  keen  understanding  of  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  politics,  stated  that 
never  before  in  history,  vmder  either  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  administration, 
has  the  faculty,  matotenance  or  service 
personnel  of  our  State  colleges  ever  been 
forced  toto  a  political  campaign.  She 
added  that  this  change  to  policy  by  the 
Scranton  admlnstration  represents  a 
serious  threat  to  our  State  colleges,  and 
that  unless  this  crass  and  unprecedented 
encroachment  into  the  academic  and  po- 
litical freedom  of  the  faculty  and  staff  is 
halted  and  reversed  by  Governor  Scran- 
ton, present  and  future  students  will  suf- 
fer the  unfortunate  consequences. 

Governor  Scranton's  name  appears  as 
club  president  on  the  top  of  the  letter 
pressing  for  contributions  to  the  club. 

Let  me  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
article  which  appeared  to  the  New  Era. 
a  weekly  publication  of  Reading  and 
Berks  County.  Pa.,  which  gives  to  detail 
what  is  happening  to  State  employees  to 
our  State: 
OOP   Accuszo   or  Macino  Srarx  Wobkzbs: 

SCKAMTON   HKAD8   APPKAL   POB   "DnXS,"   PaT- 

BOLL  List  Uskd 

Hundreds  of  State  emplojrees  In  the  area  of 
Berks  and  neighboring  counties — many  of 
them  members  of  AFL-CIO  unions— have 
been  "Invited"  by  Oovernor  Scranton  to  pay 
dues  into  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
Club — "volimtarlly,'*  of  course. 

The  letters  wctc  mailed  to  a  list  of  State 
employees — admittedly  taken  from  the  State 
payroll  records  In  Harrlsburg.  They  even 
went  to  Pennsylvania  State  police  and  to 
such  departments  as  pubUc  welfare  which 
were  supposed  to  be  free  of  poUtlca. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  intent  of  the 
letter. 

Craig  Tr\iax,  Republican  State  rh^irrn^n 
signed  It. 

Frank  O.  P.  McOllnn,  RepubUcan  finance 
committee  chalmuui,  signed  It. 

The  letter  q>eUed  out  the  fact  that  Oov- 
ernor Scranton  is  president  of  the  statewide 
Pennsylvania  RepubUcan  Club. 

And  the  letterhead  made  It  clear  that 
Operation  "64"  ts  dealgnated  to  "Keep 
Pennsylvania  Republloan." 

As  a  further  Inducement  for  State  em- 
ployees to  "gtva,"  tba  Barrlsburg  poUtlcal 
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auchliM  endoaed  *  return  env«Iope  vlth 
postage  prepaid.  State  employees  were  given 
the  choice  of  paying  |5  "regular"  dues;  910 
"aaeoclate";  f38  -srutainlng-;  »80  "contrib- 
uting," or  tlOO  Of  more,  "century." 

Kxpocure  of  Om  fund-raising  effort  through 
Stat*  emploTeaa  lad  to  "martng"  charges  by 
Democratic  State   Chairman  Otla  Morse. 

The  madng  charge  vas  repeated  last  Fri- 
day In  BerlLS  County  by  SUte  Senator  Paul 
W.  Mahady  who  made  a  personal  appearance 
as  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  State  superior 
court. 

Morse  also  filed  a  reqiiest  with  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  for  an  Investiga- 
tion. 

"On  the  face  of  the  matter,"  aeld  Morse, 
"there  Is  an  ImpOXed  threat  to  the  continued 
employment  of  these  individuals.  Much 
deeper  Is  the  Tact  that  the  present  Republi- 
can administration  with  its  minorities  In  the 
legislature  pushed  through  a  so-called  civil 
serrlce  bill  which  puts  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  had  undergone  competitive  ex- 
aminations and  who  were  worlclng  under  a 
naerit  system,  on  an  16 -month  probationary 
period  during  which  they  can  be  dismissed 
at  the  discretion  of  their  Immediate  superior 
or  presumably  from  a  county  chairman." 

Morse  then  cited  a  memo  from  Bcranton 
to  the  Sttate  police  oommlssioner  (an  import 
froni  Florida)  which  said  that  "invltatlotw" 
to  kick  in  to  the  GOP  slush  fund  were  a 
"mistake"  since  the  State  police  were  not  to 
be  involved  in  partisan  politics. 

"The  Governor's  words."  declared  Morse, 
"indicate  his  apparent  belief  that  civil  serv- 
ice employees  under  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  (mental  hospitals),  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Highways  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  ttie  Department  of 
Health,  axtd  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board  are  legitimate  targets  for  this  thinly 
veiled  appeal  and  will  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  partisan  politics  and  in  political 
fundralsing." 

Many- State  employees  who  felt  they  were 
being  subtly  coerced  to  contribute  to  the 
Republican  State  organization  to  help  finance 
Scranton's  presidential  bid.  cited  the  State 
Civil  Service  Act  as  taanniag  any  form  of 
political  activity  by  dvU  service  classified 
personnel. 

The  letter  emphasizes  that  "No  Republican 
President  has  ever  been  elected  without 
Pennsylvania's  electoral  -vote." 

"It  could  happen,  of  course,  but  if  we  win 
Pennsylvania  our  chances  of  changing  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  are  much 
stronger."  the  letter  asserted. 

"Your  application  for  memberBhlp  In  the 
statewide  Pennsylvania  Club,  under  the 
presidency  of  Governor  Scranton,  is  enclosed. 
Club  dues  start  at  (5 — but  we  urge  you  to 
Join  in  the  category  that  you  can  afford, 
knowing  that  ei^ery  dollar  you  send  will  be 
used  to  support  your  Republican  organiza- 
tions, and  to  begin  building  the  campaign 
fund  that  well  need  to  win  in  1984. 

"We  an  have  an  tmportant  stake  In  keep- 
ing Pennsylvania  Republican.  This  Is  your 
opportunity  to  help.  Put  the  enclosed  ap- 
plication to  the  mall  today  with  your  check — 
and  get  your  charter  membership  card  to 
operation  64." 

Nowhere  to  the  letter  Is  there  any  state- 
ment that  such  glvtag  Is  voluntary. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  these  practices 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  What  Is  happening  In  our 
State  Is  not  only  evil  and  wrong,  but  It  is 
an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  otir  citi- 
eens  who  are  being  told  that  such  efTorts 
are  to  promote  a  good  merit  system  In 
Pennsylvania. 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE, 
EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  nxy 
remarks. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month, 
the  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 
achieves  the  distinction  of  having  served 
as  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  longer  than  any  previous 
incumbent  in  those  positions.  President 
Kennedy  named  him  to  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary in  January  1961,  after  a  long  and 
dlstinjruished  career  in  law,  business,  and 
Government  service.  His  career  high- 
lights Include:  Pioneering  efforts  in 
many  aspects  of  civilian  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  membership  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  under  the  first  Air 
Force  Secretary,  now  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  of  Missouri;  membership  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 
many  important  advisory  posts  in  the 
defense  field.  A  native  of  New  York 
City,  he  received  his  law  degree  from 
Yale  University. 

As  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  from  1947  to  1952  Mr.  Zuckert  was 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  control  systems  of 
the  Air  Force  when  It  became  a  separate 
service. 

During  this  period  of  time,  under  the 
civilian  leadership  of  Mr.  Zuckert  and 
the  military  leadership  of  General  Le- 
May,  the  Air  Force  has  developed  the 
missile  program  into  a  fully  operational 
capability.  It  has  built  up  its  tactical 
air  strength,  its  coimterinsur^ency 
forces,  and  has  more  than  doubled  its 
airlift  capabilities. 

A  forceful  and  dynamic  personality, 
Secretary  Zuckert  possesses  boundless 
energy  and  a  great  dedication  to  the 
responsibilities  of  his  offlca  He  is  one 
of  the  really  strong  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment. I  congratulate  him  upon  his  note- 
worthy achievement  of  longevity  of  serv- 
ice and  upon  the  distinctive  and  out- 
standing caliber  of  that  service. 


The  Russians  hare  been  requested  to 
move  some  of  their  espionage  agents 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Judge  Landls.  onetime  Kennedy  ad- 
viser, and  Herbert  May.  onetime  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  have  moved  to 
pay  their  long  delinquent  Federal  taxes. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Pred  Korth,  of 
TFX  contract  fame  is  on  the  move  back 
to  Port  Worth. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  House  will 
move  next  week  to  again  increase  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  the  move. 
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NAVY  SECRETARY  PRED  KORTH 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
final  day  of  duty  for  Navy  Secretary 
Pred  Korth.  In  leaving  the  office,  the 
Secretary  leaves  behind  a  cloud  of  un- 
certainty. 

His  very  leaving,  after  an  unconclusive 
investigation,  makes  him  suspect  in  the 
eyes  of  many  citizens.  If  the  Secretary 
is  innocent  of  any  conflict  of  Interest, 
the  clarification  must  be  available.  If 
guilty  of  such  conflict,  the  fact  should 
certainly  be  known.  If  there  were  errors 
in  the  TFX  alTair  which  cannot  be  placed 
on  Mr.  Korth 's  doorstep— this  fact  should 
be  known. 

Title  18.  section  434  of  the  code  de- 
fines conflict  of  interest.  The  statute  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  said  in  the  Dixon-Yates  case,  the 
statute  is  "more  concerned  with  what 
might  have  happened  tn  a  given  situa- 
tion than  with  what  actually  happened." 

Is  this  not  a  case  for  thorough  investi- 
gation by  the  Department  of  Justice? 
And  if  It  Is.  can  we  not  expect  such  ac- 
tion immediately? 


NATION     IS     MOVINa     FORWARD? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy,  in  a  political  speech  last  night 
in  Philadelphia,  says  the  Nation  is  mov- 
ing forward. 

Yes.  Mr,  Speaker,  things  are  moving 
but  not  necessarily  forward. 

Bobby  BaJcer  has  been  moved  out.  and 
Ellen  Romescbe  has  been  moved  back 
to  Germany. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday.  October  28. 1  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  House  participating  in 
the  American  Forestry  Association  con- 
vention along  with  a  number  of  my  con- 
stituents. Had  I  l>een  present  and  vot- 
ing I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  782.  making  continuing 
appropriations  through  November  and 
the  Recobd  shows  that  I  was  paired 
against  House  Resolution  314. 


PINKOS    AND    NONPINKOS,    PATRI- 
OTS   AND    NONPATRIOTS 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarximous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  days  there  have  been  several 
interesting  news  articles  in  the  various 
papers  and  wire  services  concerning 
pinkos  and  nonpinkos,  patriots  and  non- 
patriots.  There  have  been  some  misin- 
terpreted stories  and  some  misunder- 
standings and  there  have  been  some  re- 
grettable situations  happening  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  As  a  matter  of 
clarity  and  information.  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  hour  this  after- 
noon to  talk  about  some  of  these  situa- 
tions and  some  of  you  who  may  have 
been  called  pinko  in  the  newspaper  or 
who  might  not  have  been  called  pinko  in 
the  newspaper,  if  you  care  to  be  here, 
I  will  try  to  explain  just  who  was  cov- 
ered and  who  was  not  covered  in  these 
charges.    Thank  you. 
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OATH    OP    ALLEGIANCE 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  Congress  each  Member 
of  the  House  is  required  to  raise  his 
right  hand  and  swear  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  must  sign  a  certificate 
to  that  effect.  I  bring  that  to  your  at- 
tention because  I  want  to  point  out  a 
situation  that  I  very  much  deplore. 
That  Is.  the  Increasing  practice  of  some 
so-called  patriotic  publications  and 
groups  that  call  themselves  constitu- 
tional groups,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
who  go  around  and  say  that  a  certain 
Member  of  Congress  voted  against  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
can  be  stopped.  I  think  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  is  libelous,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
it  tested  in  the  courts.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  this  test  myself  because  one  of 
these  constitutional  flag  wavers  ran 
against  me  last  time  and  got  only  14 
percent  of  the  vote  and  hardly  scared 
me  to  death.  My  people  understand  the 
Constitution,  but  there  might  be  some 
people  in  the  United  States  who  might  be 
fooled  by  this  sort  of  hogwash.  These 
same  kind  of  political  thinkers  call  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  Communists  and 
traitors. 


SMEAR  TACTICS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
reading  in  the  press  about  various  peo- 
ple being  called  pinkoe,  Communists, 
and  what-have-you  by  other  Members 
of  the  House.    I  have  never  stooped  to 


calling  anybody  a  Communist  or  any 
other  vile  name,  but  I  would  point  out, 
having  some  knowledge  of  communism, 
that  one  of  the  Communists'  chief  tricks 
and  one  of  their  chief  tactics,  as  well 
as  the  Nan  murderers'  principal  tactics, 
was  to  call  somebody  they  disagreed 
with  a  dirty  name  such  as  a  Communist 
or  for  a  Communist  to  call  someone  fi 
Nazi.  I  wonder  If  those  who  play  this 
game  should  not  be  suspect  as  to  their 
own  political  philosophies?  In  other 
words,  the  big  lie  technique. 


PETITIONS  FAVORING  THE  BIBLE 
READING  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
livering to  the  House  of  Representatives 
petitions  containing  22,000  signatures  of 
citizens  in  my  congressional  district  who 
favor  the  Bible  reading  amendment.  I 
support  this  legislation  vigorously  aivd 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  these  peti- 
tions may  be  given  to  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation. 


POLITICAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  GROUPS 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  that  my  good  friend,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass! 
talked  about  the  patriotic  groups  and 
how  he  polished  off  his  opponent  the  last 
time.  I  am  wondering  whether  he  is  go- 
ing to  feel  the  same  way  about  COPE, 
which  says  that  you  have  two  ways  of 
voting;  you  either  vote  "right"  or  you 
vote  "wrong."  according  to  what  the 
labor  bosses  think.  If  he  will  disregard 
that  kind  of  campaign,  then  we  can  dis- 
regard all  these  others  too. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  do  not  mind  any  organi- 
zation sasing  to  me  or  to  any  Member 
that  he  voted  right  or  wrong.  But  I  do 
deplore  their  saying  that  a  Member  of 
Ccwigress  Is  not  upholding  the  Constitu- 
tion. Anybody  can  come  into  my  dis- 
trict and  say  that  I  voted  right  or  that  I 
voted  wrong.  I  would  not  want  them  to 
go  into  the  gentleman's  district  and  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  did 
not  uphold  the  Constitution,  which  he 
had  sworn  to  uphold.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman would  deplore  that,  too,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  other  434  Members  of  the 
House  would. 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Of  course,  when 
you  are  in  the  poUtical  game,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  said,  you  have  got  to  take 
some  heat.  My  Democratic  opponent 
the  last  time  called  me  many  worse  things 
than  merely  saying  that  I  voted  against 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  can  take  the  heat,  but  I 
was  referring  to  libelous  statements  that 
are  made.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  pa- 
triotism of  any  Member  of  Congress 
questioned. 
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POLITICAL  NAME  CALLING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<Mi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
hope  that  the  use  of  t^ese  terms  would 
come  to  an  end.  Iliis  name  calling  has 
gone  beyond  all  bounds  and  it  is  hurting 
our  country. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  Associated  Press 
report  of  remarks  made  on  October  26  of 
this  year,  just  last  week.  In  a  TV  Inter- 
view by  Mr.  Welch,  tJie  founder  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  we  find  this — ^the  re- 
port follows  in  full: 
Welch    Repeats    Chaeges    on    Eisenhowee, 

DUUJES 

New  York.  October  26. — Robert  Welch, 
founder  of  the  Joiin  Birch  Society,  has  re- 
affirmed his  belief  in  former  President  Dwlght 
Eisenhower's  "treason"  and  that  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  a  CTommunlst. 

In  making  the  statements,  he  gave  no  snp- 
porttog  evidence. 

He  was  totervlewed  on  a  television  program 
Thursday  night. 

Moderator  CliiTord  Evans,  to  prtf  atory  re- 
marks, said  the  John  Birch  Society  is  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  "rlghtwlng  patriotk: 
group  devoted  to  stamping  out  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy."  Othera,  Mr.  Evans  con- 
tinued, say  It  Is  "a  witch-hunting  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  irresponsible  attacks  on  pub- 
lic figures." 

One  of  the  paneUsts  asked  Mr.  Welch,  "Sir. 
may  I  ask,  have  you  changed  your  mind 
about  the  charge  of  Communist  you  once 
leveled  at  former  President  Elsenhower?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "my  only  way  of  answer- 
ing that  is  to  teU  you  to  read  my  book  anrf 
Judge  for  yourself." 

Later,  he  was  asked  by  another  panelist. 
"Well,  can  I  ask  if  you  believe  this  statement 
which  you  wrote  in  the  Politician?  "For 
Eisenhower  there  is  only  one  word  to  de- 
scribe his  purposes  and  action.  That  word 
Is  treason.'  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Welch  was  asked  also,  ''Do  you  describe 
John  Foster  Dulles  <the  former  Secretary 
of  State)  as  a  Communist  In  it?"  (the  letter) . 

Welch :  "I  described  John  Foster  Dulles  as 
a  Communist.    I  say  he  was  a  Communist." 

Mr,  Speaker,  everybody  knows  that 
President  Eisenhower  is  one  of  the  great- 
est patriots  who  ever  lived,  and  I  think 
John  Poster  Dulles  was  one,  as  well.  To 
call  President  Eisenhower  a  traitor  and 
John  Poster  Dulles  a  Communist  Is  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Communists;  tMs  Is  an 
outrage. 
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October  31 


CALL  OP  THE  BOUSE 


lifr.  TOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  187] 

Abele  Onnt  RandaU 

Abem»th7  Or»y  Reld.  Ui. 

A&kix  Oreen,  Or«g.  Rlehlman 

Aahmora  Hagmn.  Oa.  Roberts.  Tsz. 

AjrrM  H&nllng  St.  Onge 

Barlnc  Herlong  Scott 

BUtnlk  HoTsn  Sbelley 

Bonner  Karth  SbeppArd 

Bruo*  KeUy  Shipley 

Buckley  KUbuin  Shrlver 

Burton  Komecay  Skubits 

Byrnes.  WU.  Long.  La.  Stafford 

Celler  Uacdonald  SUnson 

Ctolmer  MacOregor  Taylor 

DanleU  May  Thompson.  La. 

Dawson  umet,  CalU.  Tbompeon.  N  J. 

Dlggs  Miller,  N.Y.  ToUefson 

DlngeU  O'Brien,  ni.  Ullman 

Dowdy  PeUy  White 

Fraser  Pepper  Wlnstead 

Fuqua  PUcher  Wydler 

Orabowskl  Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1964 

Mr,  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6500)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  pcut  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  VINSON  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  f  su:t  that  the  statement  and  report 
have  been  published  In  the  Ricord,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  hope  the  chairman  will  kindly  explain 
the  conference  report.  Although  we  are 
aware  as  to  what  is  in  it  and  we  think  it 
is  a  good  conference  report  and  urge  its 
adoption,  we  hope  the  chairman  will  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  In  conference. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  intend  to  explain  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow : 

CONTKSKNCX   RXPOBT    (H.   Rbpt.   No.   883) 

The  committee  of  oonlerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl. 
6600)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
muitary    Installations,   and   for   other   pur- 


poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
onunend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"Trn.1  I 

"S«c.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  State* 

"Continental  Army  Conunand 

"(First  Army) 

"Port  Devens,  Massachusetts:  Maintenance 

facilities,    medical    facilities,    troop    housing 

and  community  facUlUee,  •1,091,000. 

"Fort  DU,  New  Jersey:  OperaUonal  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  medical  facul- 
ties, administrative  faculties,  troop  hoiislng 
and     community     facilities,     and     utUltles, 

•  19.362,000. 

"Fort  Jay,  New  Twk:  UtUltles,  •131,000. 

"(Second  Army) 

"Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia:  Training  faciUtlee, 

•  1.083,000. 

"Fort  E\i8tls,  Virginia:  Maintenance  facul- 
ties, and  utlllUes.  •297,000. 

"Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Operational  fadU- 
tles,  maintenance  faculties,  medical  faculties, 
administrative       facilities,       and       uUUtlee, 

•  1.25fi,000. 

"Fort  George  O.  Meade.  Maryland:  Opera- 
Uonal faclllUes,  and  uUllUes,  •237.000. 

"Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Operational  fa- 
,  eUitles,  and  uUUtles,  •SIS.OOO. 

"Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland:  UtUltles, 
•267,000. 

"Fort  Story,  Virginia:  Maintenance  facul- 
ties, •890.000. 

"(Third  Army) 

"Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Maintenance 
facilities,  medical  facUlUes,  community 
faculties,  and  uUUtles.  •3.666.000. 

"Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
culties, maintenance  faculties,  supply  facul- 
ties, medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  •15.886,000. 

"Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  faclUtles.  supply  fa- 
culties, medical  facilities,  and  administrative 
facUltes,  •1,621,000. 

"Fort  Gordon,  Georgia:  Training  faculties 
•6,700,000. 

"Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Mainte- 
nance faculties,  medical  faculties,  admlnls- 
tratl''e  faculties,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity faculties,  and  utilities.  •9.026.000. 

"Fort  McPh«w)n,  Georgia:  Troop  housing, 
•  166.000. 

"Fort  Rucker.  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  hospital  and  medical 
facilities,  and  troop  housing.  •5.823.000. 

"Fort  Stewart,  Georgia:  Maintenance  fa- 
culties, and  utlUUes,  •430,000. 

"(Fourth  Army) 

"Fort  Hood,  Texas:  OperaUonal  faculties, 
maintenance  facUlUes,  supply  faclUUes, 
troop  housing,  and  utlUUes,  •7,018,000. 

"Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  •216.000. 

"Camp  Woltera,  Texas:  OperaUonal  facul- 
ties, •267,000. 

"(Fifth  Army) 

"Fort  Carson,  Colorado:  Operational  and 
training  faclUUes,  maintenance  faclUtles, 
supply  facilities,  community  facUlUes,  and 
UtUltles,  •7,356,000. 

"Detroit  Defense  Area,  Michigan:  Mainte- 
nance facUlUes,  and  supply  faolllUes. 
•664.000. 


"Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana:  Train- 
Ing  faculties,  troop  housing,  and  utUltles, 
•1,822,000. 

"Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Medical  fa- 
culties, administrative  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  and  utUltles, 
•2.403.000. 

"Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Troop  housing  and 
community  faclllUes.  •861,000. 

"Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri:  Training 
faculties,  maintenance  faclUtles,  medical  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  conununlty  fa- 
culties. •8,163,000. 

"(Sixth  Army) 

"Fort  Irwin,  California:  Training  faculties, 
troop  housing  and  community  facUlUes, 
•  1,715,000. 

"Fort  LewU,  Washington:  UtUltles. 
•610.000. 

"Presidio  of  Monterey,  California:  Train- 
ing facUlUes,  •078,000. 

"Fort  Ord,  California:  Operational  facul- 
ties, and  community  faclllUea,  •1.295.000. 

"Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California: 
Supply  facUlUes,  •378,000. 

"(MiUtary  DUtrlct   of   Washington,   DUtrlct 
of  Columbia) 

"Cameron  Station.  Virginia:  Supply  fa- 
culties. •250.000. 

"Port  Myer.  Virginia:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
•4.000.000. 

"United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 

"(United   Stotes   Army  Materiel   Command, 
Headquarters) 
"Natlck  Laboratories.   Massachusetts:    Re- 
search, development  and  test  faculties,  $9,- 
408,000. 

"(United    States    Army    MissUe    Command) 
"Redstone    Arsenal,    Alabama:     Research, 
development  and  test  faclUUes,  and  utUltles, 
•4.311.000. 

"(United  States  Army  Munitions  Command) 

"Army  Chemical  Center,  Maryland:  Re- 
search, development  and  test  faculties, 
•410,000. 

"Fort  Detrick,  Maryland:  UtUlUes,  ^89,000. 
"(United  States  Army  Supply  and 
Maintenance  Command) 

"AUanta  Army  Depot,  Georgia:  Adminis- 
trative faculties,  •49,000. 

"Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  •1.754,000. 

"Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California: 
Medical   faculties,  ^532  000. 

"Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  UtUlUes, 
•1.204,000. 

"Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California:  Main- 
tenance faculties,  and  utUlUes,  •162,000. 

"Utah  Army  Depot,  Utah:  UtUltles,  ^88,000. 

"(United  States  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Ccunmand) 

"Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland:  Re- 
search, development  and  test  faculties,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  •4,066,000. 

"Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional faclllUes,  research,  development  and 
test  facilities,  •1.017,000. 

"Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona;  OperaUonal  fa- 
cUlUes, and  UtUltles.  •849,000. 

"White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  faclUUes, 
and  UtUltles.  •1.248.000. 

"Yuma  Test  StaUon,  Arizona:  Community 
facUlUes,  •373,000. 

"Signal  Corps 

"East  Coast  Radio  Transmitter  StaUon, 
Woodbrldge,  VlrglnU:  UUUUes,  •88,000. 

"United  States  Military  Academy 
"United    States    Military    Academy,    West 
Point,   New   York:    Training   faclUUes,    and 
utUiUee.  •2.391,000. 

"Army  Security  Agency 
"Two    Rock    Ranch    StaUon,    California: 
Operational  faclUUes,  and  utlUtles,  ^333,000. 
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"Vlat  HiUs  Farms,  Virginia:    OperaUonal 
facUlUea.  and  medical  facUlttea.  •l.SOfl.OOO. 

"Army  OomsKment  Commands 

"(United  States  Army  Air  Defenas 

Command) 

"Various  locations:   OperaUonal  faclUtles. 

maintenance   facUlUes,    troop   housing    and 

uUUtias.  •22.5«0,00a 

"(Alaska  Oommand  area) 

"Fort    Rlchardsan,    Alaska:    Maintenance 
facllttles,  •I.TII.OOO. 

"(Pacific  Command  area) 
"Hawaii  Defense  Area.  HawaU:  OperaUonal 
faclUUes.   $150,000. 

"Schofleld  Barracks,  HawaU:  Maintenance 
faculties,  and  utilities.  •on.OOO. 

"Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii:  UtUltiea,  $74,000. 
"Outride  the  United  States 
"Army  Materiel  Command 
"Various  locations:  Research,  derelopnent 
and  test  faclUUes.  •740XM)0. 

"Army  Beeurtty  Agency 
"Various  locations;    OperaUonal  faculties, 
supply    facilities.    admlnlstraUve    faclUUes! 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities  ar»fi' 
uUllUes,  •5,79e,000. 

"Acaiy  Oomponent  Coounands 
"(Pacinc  Oommand  area) 
"Japan:  UtUltiea.  •461.000. 
"Okinawa:    OperaUonal    faclUUes.    supply 
faculties,     troop     housing,     and     uUUUee. 
♦2,664.000. 

"(European  Conunand  area) 
"France:   Operational  faclUUea,  and  sup- 
ply faclUtlee.  •8.666,000. 

"Germany:  OperaUonal  faculties,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  UtUlUes.  •9.485XM0. 

"(Caribbean  Command  area) 

"Fort  Buchanan.  Puerto  Rioo:  Real  estate. 
•111,000. 

"^>rt  Clayton.  Canal  Zone:  Community 
faculties,  $442,000. 

"Sic.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classl&ed  mUltary  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Uicludlng  land  aoqulaltlon.  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utUltles,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  anount  of  •SiMO.OOO. 

"Soa  103.  The  Seoratary  at  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
faculties  by  proceeding  with  oonstructlon 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responslbUltles  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devdop- 
ment  requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  s\ich  oonstmc- 
tlon  for  inclusion  in  the  next  miUtary  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, UtlUUes,  and  equipment.  In  the 
total  amount  of  •12,500,000;  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tivee,  Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  iBdudleg  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authortza- 
tlon  wiU  expire  as  of  September  SO,  1964,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  Ho\aM  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  <late. 


"a«.    104.    (a)     Pubnc    lAW    86-600,    as 

Leaded,  Is  amended  under  h^mWTig  'imnex 
THE  UNrrEo  States'  tii  section  101,  as  f  oUows : 

"(1)  Under  the  mbheeding '■^rxMBB  STDM- 
ac  ssnaer  Aoaacj'  with  respect  to  Kattanal 

Naval  Medical  Center,  Maryland.  stiCke  oat 
'•MOl.OOO'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$2  - 
852,000". 

"(b>  Pnbllc  Law  8«-&00,  as  amended.  Is 
amfmrted  by  striking  oat  In  daoas  (1)  of 
section  602,  '$79,409,000'  and  *$  146,430 .000' 
and  Inserting  In  place  tbereof  '$80,4ao;000' 
and  '•147.390.000'.  respectively. 

"SBC.  106.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-57  Is  amended 
trader  heading  Tnsibk  the  Uirrm>  Btktcs'  In 
section  101,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  t2ie  subheading  •^technical 
SEBvicES  FAdLrrXEs  {Signal  Corps)',  with  re- 
spect to  Lexington  Signal  Depot,  Kentucky, 
strike  out  *$38,000'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of '$56.000 '. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'akut  cqic- 
FOWEWT  coMMAHDs  (Paclflc  Command  Area) ', 
with  respect  to  various  locations,  strike  oxrt 
'•814,000'  and  insert  In  place  thereof  '•1,156.- 
000". 

"(b)  PubUc  lAW  8y-67  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  La  elauae  (1)  at  sectkm  602, 
*$76.918JB00'  and  ^  130,40$  ,000*  and  inaertlng 
in  place  thereof  '•77J83,000'  and  *$180,771,- 
000'. 

"Sk:.  106.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-564  U  amend- 
ed In  section  101  as  follows: 

"(1>  Under  the  beading  iKsiBxnBUinTED 
States',  and  under  the  subheading  'coam- 
MENTAL  AEMT  coMMAKD  (Sixth  Army)',  with 
respect  to  "Himter -Liggett  MiUtary  Beeerva- 
tlon,  California'  strike  out  '•169,000'  and  in- 
sert in  place  thereof  '•232.000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  heading  'OrrrsroE  the 
Uhres  States',  and  under  the  subheading 
'akmt  secuhttt  aocwct'.  with  reepect  to  'Var- 
ious locations',  strike  out  '$4M4/)00'  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  *$e,404/)00'. 

"(b)   PabUc  Law  87-554   Is   amended    by 
striking   out  In   clause    (1)    of  section  80S 
•$101. 748 ,000'.  •$39,eB$.00O'  and  •$148,442,000' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  •$101,816,000', 
'$31.509,000'  and  •$150.325 ,000',  reepecttvrty. 
"I'liiji  n 
"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establlfih   or    develop    military    installations 
and    faclUtles    by    acquiring,    constraetlng, 
converting,  rehabUitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUltles,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
"Inside  the  United  States 
"Bureau  of  Ships  FacUlttos 
"  (Naval  Shipyards ) 
"Naval   Shipyard,   Boeton,   Massachusetts: 
Operational  faciUtlss.  and  utiUtiee,  •169,000. 
"Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Malntenaooe  faculties,  •1,002,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilitlea,  tnipplj  faculties,  and  medical  facul- 
ties, •3,171.000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island.  California- 
UUUtles,  •850,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  New  York.  New  York:  Ad- 
ministrative faculties.  9300,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities.  •5,382.000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  faculties,  maintenance  fa- 
ciUties.  and  research,  development  and  test 
faculties.  $2,921,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: OperaUonal  faclUtles.  •00,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  New  Ebmp- 
Bhlre:  MalnUnance  faclUtlee,  •574,000. 

"Naval  Repair  Facility.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  fadUties,  $583,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Saa  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia: Research,  development  and  twt  faeOl- 
tlas.  and  utlUties.  •9744100. 


"(Fleet  Support  Stations) 
"Naval  Facility,  Cape  Hatteraa,  Worth  Car- 
olina: Commmltyfacltttlea.  $83,000. 

"Naval  Submarlae  Base.  New  London.  Oon- 
nactleut:  Administrative  *«r'11tfrt.  and  utlU* 
ties.  $823,000. 

"Headquarters,  Oommander-in -Chief.  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Noifolk.  Virginia:   Troop  hoiu- 

ing.  •sas.ooo. 

"Fleet  Training  Group,  Nand  fttatlon  An- 
nex. Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu.  SawiUi:  T^«telng 
faculties.  •194X>00. 

"(Research,  Development,  Test  and  Eval- 
uation Stations.) 

"Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  Ke« 
London,  Connectlcui:  Operatkuial  facUities 
•1,770,000. 

"Fleet  Base  Ftacimies 

"Naval  Statton,  Ctearleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Troop  housing,  and  utiUttes  and 
ground  Improvements.  $T54,Q00. 

•Tfaval  Oommand  Systems  Support  Activ- 
ity, District  of  Columbia:  Administrative 
facilities,  $986,000. 

"Naval  Statton,  Key  West.  FtorMa:  miU- 
tles.  $236,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  Calif omla: 
Operational  faclllttee.  $94,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  $2,356,000. 

"Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California: 
OperaUonal  facUlUea.  $786,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
"(Navrd  air  training  stations) 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  CliriBU,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  and  troop 
housing,  $208,000. 

"Naval  Ah-  Station,  Glynco,  Geoigla:  Com- 
munity faculties.  $810,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Operational  faculties.  $380,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida: 
UtlUties,  $78,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting 
Field,  Florida:  Operational  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $251,000. 

"(Field  support  stations) 

"Naval  Statton,  Adak,  Alaska:  Maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing.  $4,765,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda.  California: 
Operational  faculties,  $477,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Oahu. 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities.  $94,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Brtmswlck,  Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $1,075,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  CecU  Field.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities.  $150,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada: Operational  facilities.  $780,000. 

"Naval  Air  Statton,  JacksonvUle,  Florida: 
Operational  faclHttes,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $884,000. 

"Naval  Air  Sbatten,  Key  West,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  aoalnte- 
nance  faculties,  troop  housing.  utiUtles,  and 
real  esUte,  $8,031,0(X). 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities  $2,400,000. 

"Naval  Air  Statton,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $3,242,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faculties,  and  mainte- 
nance facUiOea.  $3^858.000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Ooeana,  Virginia: 
Operational  faculties,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $657JXM. 

"Naval  Air  SUtion,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island:  OperaUonal  faculties,  and  utUlUes. 
$834,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field,  San  Cle- 
mente  Island.  Oallfomia:  Operational  facu- 
lties, maintenance  faculties,  troop  housing, 
and  utiUtlee.  $l,0»t,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Sanford,  Florida :  Oper- 
attOBal  factnttes  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$1,138,000. 
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"Naval  Air  SteUon,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington:  OperaUonal  raclllUM,  $80,000. 

"(ICarlne  Oorpm  air  statlona) 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:  ICalnten&noe  facilities,  and  oom- 
munlty  facilities.  (638,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Camp  Pendleton,  California:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
clllUes.  8740.000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina:  OperaUonal  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  adminlfltraUTe  faculties, 
and  uUllUes,  $1,400,000. 

"Marine  Cor^  Air  Station,  B  Tore,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $2,043,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu.  Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities. 
$831,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  New  EUver, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  houalng,  $2,034,000. 

"Marina  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana. 
California:  Training  faculties.  $376,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tuma.  Arizona: 
Supply  facUlUes.  $259,000. 

"(Fleet  readiness  stations) 

"Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Maintenance  faciUties.  and 
troop  hollaing  and  community  faculties. 
8653.000. 

"Naval  Propellant  Plant,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
faculties,  Bui^ly  faclUtles,  and  real  esUte. 
$094,000. 

"Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keyport.  Wash- 
ington: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
culties, and  real  estate.  $358,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown.  Vir- 
ginia: UtUlUes,  $933,000. 

"(Research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion stations) 

"Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California:  Research,  development  and  test 
faciUties.  $1,388,000. 

"Naval  Air  Development  Center.  JohnsrUle, 
Pennsylvania:  Research,  development  and 
test  facUlUes,  $780,000. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  and  research, 
development  and  test  faculties;  at  Point 
ArgueUo.  research,  development  and  test 
faciUties.  and  troop  hovising:  and.  on  San 
Nicolas  Island,  research,  development  and 
test  facUlUes.  $3,889,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
faculties.   $8,173,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  MlasUe  Test  FacUlty, 
White  Sands,  New  Mexico:  Research,  devel- 
opment and  test  faculties.  $400,000. 

"Supply  FaciUties 
"Fleet  Material  Support  Office,  Mechanlcs- 
burg,   Pennsylvania:    Administrative    faciU- 
ties. $353,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Faculties 
"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 

Carolina:    Training    faculties,    maintenance 

faciUties,  and  utUltles,  $1,892,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantico.  Virginia: 

Training  facUlUes.  $735,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base.  Twenty-nine  Palms. 

California:  Commxmity  faciUties,  and  utiU- 

ties,  $179,000. 

"Service  School  Faculties 

"Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  and  trcop  housing,  $13,- 
819.000. 

•T»aval  Training  Center,  Bainbrldge,  Mary- 
land: UtlUtles,  $70,000. 

"Naval  Schools.  Mine  Warfare,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Training  faculties.  $819,000. 

"Naval  Amphibloxis  Base,  Coronado,  OaU- 
fornla:  Utilities.  $163,000. 


"Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia:  Medical  faciUties.  and 
troop  housing,  $1312,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center.  Oreat  Lakes,  HU- 
noU:  Training  faciUties,  and  utUities,  $S.- 
336,000. 

"Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Training  faculties,  $66,000. 

"Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  School, 
San  Diego,  California:  UtUities.  $175,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing.  $79,000. 

"Medical  FacUlUes 
"Naval  Hospital,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Troop  housing,  $836,000. 

"CommunicaUon  FaciUties 
"(Communication  stations) 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  CuUer.  Maine:  Com- 
munity faculties,  $240,000. 

"Naval  Radio  SUtion,  Sugar  Grove.  West 
Virginia:  Operational  faciUties,  maintenance 
faciUties,  troop  housing,  and  utlUUes,  $S,- 
480,000. 

"(Security  group  stations) 

"Naval  Seciirlty  Station,  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Troop  bousing,  $331,000. 

"Naval  Security  Group  AcUvlty,  Skaags  Is- 
land. California:  UtUltles,  $341,000. 

"Naval  Security  Group  AcUvity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine:  Troop  housing  and  utUlUes, 
$283,000. 

"Office  of  Naval  Research  Faculties 

"Naval  Resecu'ch  Laborattwy,  District  of 
Columbia:  Research,  development  and  test 
facUiUes.  administrative  faciUUes.  and  utU- 
ltles, $6,730,000. 

"Yards  and  Docks  FaciUUes 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport. 
Rhode  Island:  UUUUes,  $966,000. 

"Navy  PubUe  Wwks  Center.  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia: UtUlUes.  $1,658,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  UUUtiee,  $171,000. 

"Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California:  Operational  facUlUea, 
and  utiUUes.  $1,400,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"Bureau  of  Ships  Faculties 
"Naval    StoUon,    Sublc   Bay,   RepubUc   at 
PhUippines;   Community  facilities,  8365,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  FacUlUes 

"Naval  Station,  Arg^enUa,  Newfoundland, 
Canada:  OperaUonal  faciUties,  and  commu- 
nity faciUUes,  $1366,000. 

"Marine  Cch^js  Air  Facility,  Futema.  Oki- 
nawa: Training  faculties.  $202,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakunl.  Japan: 
Operational  and  training  faciUUes,  $387,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Midway  Islands:  Commu- 
nity facilities,  and  ground  improvements, 
$681,000. 

"Naval  Air  Faculty,  Naples,  Italy:  Opera- 
Uonal faciUUes.  $310,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Sangley  Point,  Republic  ot 
PhUli^lnee:  OperaUonal  faciUUes,  $57,000. 

"Marine  Corps  FacUlUes 
"Camp  &nedley  B.  BuUer,  Okinawa:  Oper- 
ational and  training  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  faciUUes,  adnUnlstraUve 
facilities,  and  troc^  hoxising  and  commu- 
nity faculties,  $6,135,000. 

"Conunvmlcatlon  FaciUUes 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Barrigada,  Guam, 
Mariana  Islands:  OperaUonal  facUiUes. 
$414,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station,  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland:  OperaUonal  facUl- 
Ues, $517,000. 

"Naval  Radio  StaUon.  Sunuult.  Canal  Zone: 
UtUlUes.  $66j000. 

"Naval  Radio  StaUon,  Totsuka,  Japan: 
OperaUonal  facUiUes,  and  utlUUes,  $1,116,000. 

"Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  ciaaslfled  naval  «»«*^iin- 


tlons  and  facHlUes  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $63,005,000. 

"Sac.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  naval  InstaUaUons  and 
faculties  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  seciu-ity  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  mUitary  construe- 
Uon  authorization  Act  woiUd  be  inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabUltate.  or  install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $12,600,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  his  designee  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construcUon  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  acUons  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  wUl  expire  as  of 
September  30.  1964,  except  for  those  public 
worlu  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  secUon  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sxc.  304.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-67.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  in  section  201  under  the 
heading  'Imsxdx  trk  Unitxd  Statxs'  and  sub- 
heading 'coMMXTNicATiON  rAdUTiES'.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  Naval  Radio  Station,  Chelten- 
ham, Maryland,  by  striking  out  '$161,000'. 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof,  '$238,000*. 

"(b)  PubUc  Law  87-57.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  602,  the  amounts  '$81,558,000'  and 
'$140,663,000'.  and  inserting  respectively  in 
place  thereof  '$81,645,000'  and  '$140,760,000'. 

"TITLE    tn 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  mUltary  installa- 
tions and  faculties  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting.  rehabUltating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appmrtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects : 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"Air  Defense  Cooamand 

"Bnt  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:  Operational  facilities,  and  medical 
facilities,  $677,000. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  faciUties  and 
utilities.  $1,439,000. 

"Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $676,000. 

"Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
Marie.  Michigan:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faculties,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  faculties,  $808,000. 

"Kingsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon: 
OperaUonal  faculties,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  medical  faculties,  $213,000. 

"McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  medical  faciUties,  and  community 
faculties,  $1,436,000. 

"NORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:  Operational  faculties,  $7,000,000. 

"Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: UtUltles,  $91,000. 

"Paine  Field,  Everett,  Washington:  Main- 
tenance faculties,  $131,000. 
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"Portland  International  Airport,  Portland, 
Oregon:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  bousing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,669,000. 

"Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh,  New 
York:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utUltles,  $212,000. 

"Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  West- 
hampton  Beach.  New  York:  Maintenance 
facilities,  and  community  facilities,  $907,000. 

"Truax  Field,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$447,000. 

"Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Operational  faculties,  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $681,000. 

"Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

"HUl  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional faciUties.  maintenance  faciUties, 
supply  faculties,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,717,000. 

"Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Maintenance  faciUties.  medical  faciUties, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$4,345,000. 

"McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance faculties,  supply  faculties,  adminis- 
trative faciUties,  and  utUities,   $2,132,000. 

"Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Maintenance  faculties,  and 
utilities,  $983,000. 

"Olmsted  Air  Ptirce  Base,  Mlddletown. 
Pennsylvania:  Operational  faculties,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $1,247,000. 

"Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  faculties,  administrative  facili- 
ties,  and   UtUities,   $1,240,000. 

"Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  faciUties,  main- 
tenance faculties,  supply  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $1,025,000. 

"Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Day- 
ton, Ohio:  Maintenance  facilities,  research, 
development  and  test  faculties,  administra- 
tive faculties,  and  utilities,  $3,993,000. 

"Air  Force  Systems  Command 

"Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
T\Ulahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  supply  faciUties,  and 
UtUltles,  $4,060,000. 

"Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  faculties,  $1,156,000. 

"Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $9,660,000. 

"Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development  and  test  faclUtes.  sup- 
ply faciUties.  hospital  faciUties,  and  troop 
housing,  $5,110,000. 

"Holloman  Air  Ptarce  Base.  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico:  Maintenance  facilities,  research, 
development  and  teat  facilities,  $196,000. 

"Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  $1,035,000. 

"Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field.  Bedford. 
Massachusetts:  Troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity faculties.  $603,000. 

"Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faciUties. 
and  troop  housing,  $1,119,000. 

"Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site. 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  $2,889,000. 

"Various  Locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
research,  development  and  test  faculties, 
troop  housing,  and  utUities.  $7,866,000. 

"Air  Training  Command 
"AmariUo  Air  Force  Base,  AmarUlo,  Texas: 
Training   faculties,   and   hospital    faciUties, 
$3,985,000. 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  IlUnols: 
Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  util- 
ities, $2,573,000. 
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"Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama: 
Operational  facilities,  $829,000. 

"Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Biloil,  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  hospital  faculties,  and 
utilities.  $3,319,000. 

"Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas :  Medical  faciUties,  and  troop  housltur. 
$1,394,000. 

"Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo.  Texas: 
Operational  faculties,  $275,000. 

"LaughUn  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas: 
Operational  faciUties,  malntexiance  faculties, 
and  UtUities,  $909,000. 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado: 
Troop  bousing,  $974,000. 

"Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  real  estate,  $3,044,000. 

"Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  utilities,  and  real  es- 
tate, $504,000. 

"Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Training  faculties,  supply  faciUties, 
and  troop  housing,  $1,723,000. 

"Stead  Air  Force  Base,  Reno,  Nevada:  Op- 
erational   and    training    facilities,    $236,000. 

"Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities.  $709,000. 

"Air  University 

"Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: Administrative  faculties,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  faculties,  $765,000. 

"Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: Maintenance  facilities,  adnUnistratlve 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  c<Mnmunlty 
facilities.  $862,000. 

"Alaskan  Air  Command 

"Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 
Maintenance  facilities.  adnUnlstrative  facul- 
ties, troop  hoxising,  and  utiUties,  $1,863,000. 

"Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaslca:  Operational  faciUties,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  commu- 
nity faciUUes,  and  utUities.  $2,689,000, 

"Galena  Airport.  Galena,  Alaska:  Medical 
faciUties.  $146,000. 

"King  Salmon  Airport.  Naknek.  Alaska: 
Operational  faciUties.  and  supply  faciUties, 
$160,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  faciUties.  and  utiU- 
ties, $9,718,000. 

"Headquarters  Command 
"Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs. 
Maryland:     Operational    faculties,    mainte- 
nance   faciUties.    medical    faculties,    troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $1,996,000. 

"Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Administrative  faculties, 
troop  housing,  community  faciUties,  and 
UtUities,  $4,000,000. 

"MUltary  Air  Transport  Service 

"Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston, 
South  CaroUna:  Maintenance  faciUties,  sup- 
ply facilities,  medical  faculties,  and  commu- 
nity faculties,  $1,284,000. 

"Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover.  Delaware: 
Operational  faciUties.  $520,000. 

"Hunter  Air  Force  Base,  Savannah, 
Georgia:   Maintenance  faculties,  $766,000. 

"McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey:  Operational  and  training  faciU- 
Ues, $487,000. 

"Orlando  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Training  faculties,  $191,000. 

"Scott  Air  Force  Base.  BellevlUe.  Illinois: 
Operational  faculties,  $145,000. 

"Travis  Air  FcHtse  Base.  Fairfield.  CaU- 
fomla:  Ofwratlonal  and  training  faclUtiea. 
maintenance  faculties,  hospital  faculties, 
and  UtiUties.  $2,716,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Force 

"Hlckam  Air  Force  Baae.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii:  Op)eratlonal  faculties,  supply  facul- 
ties, medical  facUitlea,  and  tttllltl«$, 
$1,378,000. 


"Strategic  Air  Command 
"Alt\is  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Operational    faciUties,    and    administrative 
faculties,  $392,000. 

"Beale  Air  FOroe  Base.  MarysvUle,  CaU- 
fomia:  Operational  facilities,  $470,000. 

"Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  faculties,  and  troop  housins 
$463,000. 

"Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  El  Paso,  Texas: 
Operational  faciUties,  $174,000. 

"BlythevUle  Air  Force  Base,  BlythevUle. 
Arkansas :  Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
faculties,  administrative  faculties  and  troop 
housing,  $549,000. 

"Bunker  HiU  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  In- 
diana: Operational  faciUties,  $168,000. 

"CarsweU  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Operational  faciUties,  and  community 
faciUties,  $841,000. 

"Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  facul- 
ties, $163,000. 

"Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Maintenance  faciUties,  commu- 
nity faculties,  and  utiUties,  $339,000. 

"Columbus    Air    Force    Base.    Columbus, 
Mississippi:   Operational  faculties,  $70,000. 
"Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Operational  faculties,  and  commu- 
nity faciUties,  $709,000. 

"Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  AbUene.  Texas: 
Troop  housing,  $663,000. 

"Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Operational  faciUties,  $61,000. 
"FrancU  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  faculties,  supply 
faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $1,391,000. 

"Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow.  Mon- 
tana: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
faculties,  and  community  faciUties,  $633,000. 
"Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:  Maintenance  faculties,  and  com- 
mxirUty  facilities,  $853,000. 

"Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  faciUties.  $733,000. 
"Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Uttie  Bock, 
Arkansas:  Training  faculties,  maintenance 
faciUties,  supply  faculties,  administrative  fa- 
ciUties, and  community  faculties,  $1,646,000. 
"Lockboume  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Operational  faculties,  and  utiUties' 
$397,000. 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Oreat  Falls, 
Montana:  Medical  faculties,  and  oommimity 
faciUties.  $609,000. 

"March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faculties,  and  medical 
faciUties.  $186,000. 

"Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  faculties,  medical  faculties, 
and  community  faciUties,  $1,408,000. 

"Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho:  Operational  faculties,  $135,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Malnteiumce  faciUties,  and  administrative 
facilities.  $663,000. 

"Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faculties,  and  utiU- 
ties. $410,000. 

"Plattsbiirgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York:  Maintenance  faciUties.  and  supply 
faculties.  $89,000. 

"SchUllng  Air  Force  Base.  Salina.  Kansas: 
Operational  facilities,  $94,000. 

"Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany,  Georgia: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  troc^  bousing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $653,000. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  C«ai- 
fomla:  Operational  facilities,  hospital  facili- 
ties, administrative  faculties,  and  troop 
housing.  $6,666,000. 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:  Operational  faculties  and 
adnUnlstrative  faciUties,  $1,332,000. 

"Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noeter, 
Missouri :  Operational  faculties,  fSO.OOO. 
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"Wurtsmltb  Air  Foro*  Bm*.  Owsoda.  Michi- 
gan :  Supply  f  mellltlM,  and  troop  boiulng  and 
comiminlty  facllltlas.  iMTjOOO. 

"Tactical  Air  Coiiiman4 


"Bngtand  Air  Fore*  Baa*.  Alexandria,  Lou- 
Ulana:  Operational  racUltl— .  matntiianci* 
faellltlea.  admlnlatratlT*  faclllU**,  and  troop 
hooBtnff  and  comaranlty  fadlltle*.  MSe.OOO. 

"George  Air  Porce  Ba«e.  Vlctorvllle,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  faellltlea, 
maintenance  faellltlea,  and  troop  hoaslng 
and  community  faclllUea.  H  J26.000. 

'Xangley  Air  FOroe  Baae.  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: Admlnlotratlve  faellltlea,  troop  houo- 
ing.  and  utilities,  ta.0«7.000. 

'Xuk*  Air  Poro*  Baae,  Phoenix,  Arixona: 
Operational  faclUtlea,  tUO.OOO. 

"llaeOUl  Air  Force  Baae,  Tampa.  Florida: 
MalTifnanoe  faclUtlea,  •09,000. 

"Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Baee.  Myrtl* 
Beach.  South  Carolina:  Operational  faelll- 
tlea, •iss,ooa 

"Nellla  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nerada: 
Admlnlstrmtl-fe  facflltla*,  and  troop  hooalng, 
•787,000. 

"Pope  Atr  Force  Baoe,  FOrt  Bragg.  North 
OaroUna:  Operational  faellltlea,  maintenance 
facUltlaa.  and  real  estate,  •3,783.000. 

'"Sewart  Air  Force  Baoe.  Smyrna.  Ttonnes- 
o**:  Operattonal  faculties,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and   troop   hooitng,  •1,786.000. 

"Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Ba««,  Oolds- 
boro,  North  Carolina:  AdminlstratlYe  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing,  •660,000. 

"Shaw  Air  Force  Baae,  Sumter,  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faeUltt**,  and  administrative  facUiUes,  •!,- 
087.000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
"Various  locations:  Operational  faclUtle*, 

maintenance   facUltlee.   tro<H>   housing   and 

community  facilities,  and  utlUUes.  •1.731,- 

000. 

"OutsUU  tA«  United  SUtes 
"Air  Oefen**  Command 
•TTtarlous  locations:  Operational  facflltlee, 

troop    bousing    and    community    facilities^ 

and  utlllUes,  •1.182.000. 

"Caribbean  Air  Command 
"AUirook   Air    Fore*    Base.    Canal    Zone: 
Medical  XaclUtleo.  and  troop  bousing  •291  - 
000. 

"Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational faellltlea,  and  aupply  facUltle*. 
•347.000. 

"MUltary  Air  Transjxjrt  Service 
"Wake  Island:  Supply  facilities.  •34.000. 
"Varloxa  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
and  utilities.  •1,198.000. 

"Paelilc  Air  Force 

"Various  locations :  Operational  and  train- 
ing CaolUtlea.  maintenance  facUlUee.  supply 
faeUltle*,  medical  faellltlea.  troop  housing 
and  comatunlty  faclUUea.  and  utUltlea.  $M  - 
567.000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Barney  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Sup- 
ply faellltlea.  #90.000. 

"Vartous  locations:  Operational  facllltlaa. 
maintenance  facilities,  community  facUl- 
tlos.  and  utUiUee.  #1.407,000. 

"tmited  Statea  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
"Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facUitlea,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  admlnlstraUve 
faelllUe*.  troop  bousing  and  oommnnlty  fa- 
olUttea.  and  utllltlee.  •33,884.000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
"Various  locations:  Operational  faciUUe*. 
naedleal  faclllUaa.  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity faclllUes.  and  utilities,  •11.610.000. 
"Bac.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  estobllah  or  develop  ciasalfled  military 
Installations  and  faoiUtle*  by  aoqalrlng  oon- 
structlng.  converting.  rehabUltatlnt,  <*  In- 
stalling   permanent    or    teaporay    pubU« 


works.  Including  land  acqulaltlon.  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances.  uUlltles.  and  equlp- 
mant  In  the  total  amount  of  •262.628.000. 

"Sac  80S.  The  Secretary  o<  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  <x  develop  Air  Faroe  Inotalla- 
Uons  and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  oon- 
struetloo  nuMie  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  cr 
(d)  Improved  production  schedules,  Lf  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  defer- 
ral of  such  construction  for  «ry.i^^trtn  in  the 
next  military  construction  authorlxation  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
national  security,  and  in  connection  thei«- 
wlth  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  reha- 
billtato.  or  Install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utUlUee.  and 
equipment  Ln  the  total  amount  of  •12,600.- 
000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
■  and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  coet  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  Includ- 
ln<  those  real  estate  acUons  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as 
of  September  30,  1964,  except  for  thoee  pub- 
lic works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  RepresenUUves  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  secUon  prior  to 
that  date. 

"Bec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  83-634.  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  301  under 
the  beading  •CoirrmaifTAL  UNrm  Statcs' 
and  subheading  'Am  Dsmrsx  commands', 
with  respect  to  Stewart  Air  Foroe  Base,  New- 
burgh.  New  York,  by  striking  out  '•2.660.000' 
and  InserUng  in  place  thereof  ••3,797.000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  83-534,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 502  the  amounts  of  '•409.937.000'  and 
•419,766.000'  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
'•410.076.000^  and  •»419,904.000',  respecUvely. 
"Sxc.  308.  (a)  Public  Law  87-664,  Is 
amended  in  section  301  onder  the  heading 
'iKsmx  THK  UirrrsD  SrAns'  and  subheading 
'STKATSGic  Aia  commaitd'.  With  respect  to  Mc- 
Coy Air  Force  Base.  Orlando,  Florida,  by 
striking  out  '•380.000'  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof   •408,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  87-664  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602  the 
amounts  of  '•131,681,000'  and  '•74S,379,000* 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  '•131,679,000' 
and  '•743,407.000'.  respectively. 

"tttlx  w 
"Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects: 

"Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
"Arm*d  Forcea  Radloblology  Reoearch  In- 
stitute. National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Be- 
thesda.    Maryland:     Research,    development 
and  test  facilities,  •1.200.000. 

"Sandla  Base,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico: 
Community  facilities,  and  utilities,  •389,000. 
"Various  locations:  Utilities,  •272,000. 

"Defense  Communications  Agency 
"Navy  Service   Center,   ArUngton    County, 

Virginia:   AdmlnlstraUve  facilities.  •342.000. 
"Soott  Air  Force  Base.  BeUeviU*.  Ullnols: 

Administrative  faellltlea.  •718.000. 

"Vartoxis  locations:   Operational  facilities, 

•200,000. 

"Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
"Arlington   Ball,   Arlington  County,   Vir- 
ginia: Administrative  facilities,  •61,000. 


"Naval  Station.  Anaoostla  Annex.  District 
of  OoIumbU:  Training  facmttea,  •104.000. 

"Defense  Supply  Agency 

"Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton. Ohio:  Admlntstrative  facilities,  and 
utilities,  •623,000. 

"Defense  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply 
Center.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utlUties.  •126,000. 

"Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia:  Administrative  facilities,  and 
uUlitles.  $309,000. 

"Sk.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing, 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenanoea,  utlUtlea.  and  equipment  In 
the  total  amount  of  •30,000,000. 

"rrrux  v 
"MUitary  famUy  housing 

"Sac.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  traUer  ooxirt  facilities.  In  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  commenced 
at  any  such  locations  In  the  United  States, 
until  the  Secretary  ahall  have  consulted 
with  the  Administrator,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  as  to  the  availability  of 
adequate  private  housing  at  such  locations. 
If  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  are 
unable  to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  prtvate  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Off  the  House  of  Representatlvee  and  the 
Senate.  In  writing,  of  such  difference  o* 
opinion,  and  no  contract  tar  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a 
pertod  of  thirty  days  after  stich  notification 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  interests 
in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

"(a)  Family  housing  units  for — 

"(1)  the  Department  of  the  Army,  1347 
units.  •36,052,000. 

"Port  Oreely.  Alaska.  62  imlta. 

"Petroleum  Distribution  Pipeline,  Alaska, 
19  units. 

"Fort  Richardson,  Alaska.  100  units. 

"Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas,  3S  units. 

"Fort  Irwin.  California.  65  unlta. 

"Fort  Ord,  California.  200  units. 

"Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  280  \inlta. 

"Fort  Stewart.  Georgia,  132  unlta. 

"Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illlnols,  32  units. 

"Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland.  100 
units. 

"Fort  Detrick.  Maryland,  40  units. 

"Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  Virginia,  SO 
\inlta. 

"Fort  Myer.  Virginia.  120  units. 

"Army  Security  Agency,  location  Oi.  60 
\inlts. 

"Army  Security  Agency,  location  28.  84 
imlts. 

"Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  490  unit*. 

"(2)  the  Department  of  the  Navy  4,248 
units,  •76,242,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Kodlak.  Alaska,  250  units. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona, 
100  uniU. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California. 
300  units. 

"Marine  Corps  Cold  Weather  Training 
Center.  Bridgeport.  California,  40  units. 

"Naval  Air  FacUlty.  Bl  Centro.  California, 
100  units. 

"Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California,  400 
units. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  Oallfoml*.       / 
300  imiU.  ^ 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia. 100  uaitM. 

"Naval  Shlpfard.  San  Francisco,  Oallfomla, 
124  iinlts. 
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"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  100  units. 

"Naval  SUtlon,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  400 
units. 

"Naval   Radio  Station,   Cutler,  Maine,    12 
units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  New  York,  New  York,  8 
units. 

"Naval     Supply     Depot,     Mechanlcsburg. 
Pennsylvania,  78  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  200  units. 

"Naval   Station.   Charleston,  South   Caro- 
lina, 592  units. 

"Naval  Hospital.  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
1  unit. 

"Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  280  units. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Washington, 
300  units. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Grove,  West 
Virginia,  20  \mlts. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Sabana  Seca.  Puerto 
Rloo,  100  units. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Londonderry,  North- 
ern Ireland.  30  units. 

"Naval    Security    Group    Activity,    Bdzell, 
Scotland,  90  units. 

"Naval   Radio   Station,  Thurso,   ScoUand, 
26  units. 

"Classified  location.  300  units. 

(3)   the    Department    of    the    Air    Force. 
4,046  units,  •72,675,000. 

"Elmendorf   Air   Force   Base,    Alaska,   290 
units. 

"George   Air    Force   Base,    California,    160 
units. 

"Vandenberg   Atr   Force   Base,   California, 
160  units. 

"Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  200  units. 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado.  100  units. 

"Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia.  100  units. 

"Bellows    Air    Force    Station,    Hawaii,    20 
units. 

"Hlcltam-Wheeler  Air  Force  Btwes,  Hawaii, 
160  units. 

"Andrews  Air   Force   Base,   Maryland,    180 
units. 

"L.  G.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massa- 
chusetts, 200  units. 

"K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
100  units. 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana,  200 
units. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
300  units. 

"Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  300 
units. 

"Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  100  units. 

"Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tennessee,  40  units. 

"Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  100 
units. 

"F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
200  units. 

"Various   locations.   246  relocatable  units. 

"Goose  Air  Base,  Canada,  200  units. 

"Kadena  Air  Base.  Okinawa,   200  xinits. 

"Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  200  unlU. 

"Clark  Air  Base,  Philippine  Islands,  260 
imits. 

"Site  QC.  200  units. 

(b)   Trailer  Court  Facilities  for: 

"(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  383 
spaces,  •667.000. 

"(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  172 
spaces.  $279,000. 

"(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
984  spaces,  •1,607,000. 

"Sac.  602.  Authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  housing  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions on  cost,  which  shall  include  shades, 
screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other 
installed  equipment  and  fixturee: 

"(a)   The  cost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed    in    the    United    States    (other 
than   Alaska)    the   Canal   Zone,   and  Puerto 
Rico  shall  not  exceed — 
"$22,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 
"•19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent; 


"•17,600  for  majors  and/w  lieutenant 
colonels  or  equivalent; 

•16,400  for  all  other  commiasioned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  eqxiivalent; 
"•13,200  for  enlisted  personnel; 
"(b)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a),  the  a-^erage  coet  of  all  such 
units,  in  any  project  of  60  units  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  •32,000,  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  •40.000. 

"(c)  The  coat  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

"(d)  No  project  in  excess  of  60  units  in 
the  areas  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
constructed  at  an  average  unit  coet  exceed- 
ing •17.600,  including  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  Installa- 
tion of  utilities. 

"(e)  No  family  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  coet  exceeding  •26,000.  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  pro- 
portionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,   and  Installation  of  utilities. 

"Sxc.  503.  Sections  4774(b),  7574(b).  and 
9774(b)  of  "ntle  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(b)  the 
maximum  limitations  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  Increased  10  percent  for  quar- 
ters of  the  conunandlng  officer  of  any  sta- 
tion, air  base,  or  other  installation,  based 
on  the  grade  authorized  for  that  position.' 

"Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish 
alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or  exten- 
sions not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to 
existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed — 

"(a)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
•2,231,000; 

"(b)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
•  1,177.000; 

"(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
•2.363.000. 

"Sec.  506.  Section  516  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324.  352),  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  516.  During  fiscal  years  1964  through 
and  Including  1965,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  military  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependente,  if  any.  without  rental 
charge,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  such  military  installations.  Such  hous- 
ing facilities  shall  be  leased  on  a  family  or 
individual  unit  txuiis  and  not  more  than 
five  thoiisand  of  such  units  may  be  so  leased 
at  any  one  time.  Brpenditvires  for  the  rental 
of  such  hoxising  facilities  may  not  exceed  an 
average  of  8160  a  month  for  any  such  unit, 
including  the  cost  of  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance and  operation.' 

"Sec.  506.  Section  407(g)  of  PubUc  Law 
86-341  (71  Stat.  631,  666),  as  amended  (42 
UjS.C.  1694J(g)),  u  amended  by  changing 
the  period  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the 
following:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  may 
exempt  from  this  requirement  any  housing 
at  any  particular  installation  as  to  which  he 
determines  that  (1)  the  housing  u  safe, 
decent,  and  sanitary,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
occupancy;  (2)  the  housing  cannot  be  made 
adequate  as  public  quarters  with  a  reason- 
able expenditure  of  funds;  (3)  the  rentals 
charged  to,  or  the  allowance*  forfeited  by 
the  occupants  are  not  less  than  the  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  housing;  and 
(4)  there  is  a  continuing  need  which  cannot 
appropriately  be  met  by  privately  owned 
housing  in  the  area.' 

"Sec.  807.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  mil- 
itary  family    housing   in   foreign   countries. 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
builders  of  such  housing  a  rental  return 
equivalent  to  a  specified  portion  of  the  an- 
nual rental  Income  which  the  biillders 
would  receive  from  the  tenants  If  the  hous- 
ing were  fully  occupied:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amount  guaranteed  under  such 
agreements  entered  into  during  the  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1966  shall  not  exceed  such 
amo\mt  as  may  be  applicable  to  five  thou- 
sand units:  Provided  further.  That  no  such 
agreement  shall  gxiarantee  the  payment  of 
more  than  97  per  centum  of  the  anticipated 
rentals,  nor  shall  any  guarantee  extend  for 
a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  nor  shall 
the  average  guaranteed  rental  on  any  proj- 
ect exceed  •160  per  Tinit  per  month  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

"Sec.  608.  Section  2681(b)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
pay  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  •6.(X)0.000  a  year  tmtU 
the  amount  due  for  foreign  ctureacies  used 
for  housing  constructed  or  acquired  under 
this  section  has  been  liquidated.' 

"Sec.  609.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  for  military  family 
housing  as  authorized  by  law  for  the  follow- 
ing pxirposes: 

"(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  boiising,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  •211,912,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  ^9,400,000  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  Initial  acquisi- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1964  of  2,023  housing 
units,  p\irsuant  to  title  rv  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1594  et  seq.)  and  improvements  to  such 
\inits;  and 

"(b)  for  support  of  military  family  ho\is- 
Ing,  including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debts 
Incurred,  payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 12  UB.C. 
1716m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •478,400.- 
000. 

"Sec.  610.  Section  406(a)  of  Public  Law 
86-241,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  the  word  'activities'  and 
adding  the  following:  'and  no  certificates 
with  respect  to  any  family  housing  units 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  or  by  any  of  the  military 
departments  In  connection  with  section  810 
of  the  National  Hoxislng  Act,  as  amended,'. 

"TXTLE  VI 

"General  Provisions 
"Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or 
develop  installations  and  facilities  under 
this  Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81  U.S.C.  629) 
and  secUons  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority  to 
place  pennanent  or  temporary  Improve- 
ments on  land  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  366  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
266) .  and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tem- 
porarily. ITie  authority  to  acquire  real  e*- 
tate  or  land  includes  authority  to  mak* 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
In  land  (Including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-owned' 
land,  or  otherwise. 
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608.  Thar*  an  Mithariaad  to  b*  ap- 
propiiatad  aiaeli  mibm  •■  tomj  b«  iMoMnry 
tee  Xtm  puipo—  or  thla  Ac*,  but  ^proprt»- 
Uods  (or  pabUo  work*  projacts  «BU>oi1»e< 
by  tlUw  I.  n.  m.  IV.  and  V  ihaU  not  as- 


"(1)  tor  tltla  X:  Inatda  tha  United  Stataa. 
$lt*jn9J0OO:  outatda  ttaa  Dnitad  SUtea.  »23.- 
aSTjOOO;  aectlon  loa.  M.900.000:  section  108. 
$13^00JOOO;   or  a  total  of  •IWJSS.OOO. 

"(3)  tor  tltla  n:  Initde  tha  Unttad  Stataa. 
$ns.S«S,000;  outalda  tha  United  States,  tll.- 
S04.000;  saoUon  309.  •«SjO06.OOO;  saetton  308, 
$12JM)0,000:  or  a  total  of  •aoa.M3.000. 

"(S)  for  title  m:  InaMa  the  United  Sta tea, 
•168.686.000;  outalda  the  United  Statea.  ••4.- 
668,000:  aectlon  803.  •363.839.000;  aectlon  303. 
•13.600,000:   or  a  total  of  •488.367,000. 

"(4)  tor  title  IV:   A  total  of  •94,403.000. 

"(8)  for  tlUe  V:  IflUtary  famUy  housing, 
a  total  of  6088.313.000. 

"Sac.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
titles  I.  n,  m.  and  IV  of  this  Act  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  increaaed  by  S  per  centum  for  projects 
inside  the  United  Statea  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outslds 
the  United  States  or  In  Alaska.  If  he  deter- 
mlnaa  in  tha  case  of  any  particular  project 
that  such  Increase  (1)  is  required  for  tha 
aole  puipoaa  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
in  coat  arising  In  connection  with  that  proj- 
ect, and  (3)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the 
total  eoata  of  all  projecta  In  each  such  title 
may  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  projecta 
In  that  title. 

••Sw:.  804.  Whenever — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  Uiat  com- 
pliance with  section  2319(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  installations  and  facilities 
In  foreign  countries  would  interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  tha  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

**8bc  60S.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  tfa*  United  Statea  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possesslonB,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervlaion  o€  the  Corps  of  Kngl- 
neers.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  tha 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of 
tha  Navy,  uoleas  tha  Secretary  of  Defense 
detanalnaa  that  becauae  such  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  is  wholly  Impracticable  such 
eootraeta  should  be  executed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  another  de- 
partment or  Government  agency,  and  shall 
be  awarded,  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  loweat  responsible 
bidder.  If  the  nationAl  seciirity  will  not  be 
impalrsd  and  the  award  Is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  report  semiannually  to  tha  Preaident 
at  tha  Soiata  and  the  rtprat-nr  of  the  Houae 
of  Bqpreaentatlves  with  respect  to  all  con- 
traeta  awarded  on  other  than  a  cotnpetltiT* 
basis  to  the  loweat  responsible  bidder. 

"8k.  606.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1064.  aU 
anthoriaatlons  for  military  puliUc  works 
(other  than  family  bousing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  aatabllshment 
or  development  of  military  installations  and 
facilities,  and  all  authorisations  for  appro- 
priations therefor,  that  are  contained  in  Acts 
approved  before  July  28.  1963.  and  iK>t  supw- 
seded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later  au- 
thorisation are  repealed  except — 


"(1)  anthoiiaatkms  for  pubUe  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  thoaa  Acts  in  ttaa  tltlaa  that  contain  the 
general  provMosw: 

"(2)  the  avttaoriaattni  for  pnblte  works 
projects  aa  to  whkeh  appropriated  funds  hare 
been  obligated  for  oonstructloa  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
October  1.  1964,  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor; 

"(3)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUon  806  of  ttie  Act  ot  July  27,  1963  (76 
Stat.  233.  341).  the  authorization  for  utili- 
ties and  ground  improvements  In  the 
amount  of  $135,000  for  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, Great  Lakes.  Illlitols,  that  is  contained 
in  title  n,  section  301,  under  the  heading 
'Iivsmx  TRx  UirrrxD  Statbs'  and  subheading 
'smvics  SCHOOL  rAcn.rnx8'  of  the  Act  ot  June 
8.  1960  (74  Stat.  173). 

"(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authoriza- 
tions for  construction  of  family  housing 
which  are  contained  in  this  Act  or  any  Act 
approved  prior  to  July  38,  1963.  slt^  repealed 
except  the  authorization  for  family  housing 
projecta  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  p«u-t  before 
such  date. 

Sec.  607.  None  of  the  aiith<ylty  contained 
in  titles  I.  n,  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  Inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska)    at  a  unit  coat  In  exoeaa  of — 

"(1)  833  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

"(2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

"(3)  (LSSO  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

"(4)  •8.600  per  man  for  bachelor  officers 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that,  because  of  special  circum- 
stances, application  to  such  project  of  the 
limitations  on  unit  coata  contained  In  this 
section  Is  impracticable. 

"Sxc.  608.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
2674(a)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  figure  '•8,000'  to 
'•10.000'. 

"Sxc.  609.  (a)  Chapter  169  of  Utle  10. 
United  Statea  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"  I  2682.  FacUitiea  for  defenae  agenciea 

**  The  oonatructloc,  maintenance,  reha- 
bilitation, repair,  alteration,  addition,  expan- 
sion, or  extension  of  a  real  property  facility 
for  an  aettvity  or  agency  of  the  Department 
ot  Defense  (other  than  a  military  depart- 
ment) financed  from  approprlationa  for 
military  fui>ctions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  accomplished  by  or  through 
a  military  department  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  A  real  property  facil- 
ity vinder  tha  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  which  is  used  by  an  activity 
or  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defenae 
(other  than  a  military  department)  shall  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  military  depart- 
ment designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.'; and 

"(2)  by  adding  the  fcrilowing  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"  '2682.  Facilities  for  defense  agencies.' 

"(b)  Section  610  of  the  Act  of  July  37. 
1962  (76  Stat.  223,  242) .  U  repealed. 

"Skc.  610.  Section  412(b)  of  Pubac  Law 
86-149,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(b)  No  funds  may  be  appnvprlatad  after 
December  31,  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missUes.  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31,  1962.  to  or  for  tha 
use  of  any  armed  force  ot  the  United  States 
for  tha  THsaarch.  dferelopment,  test,  cr  eralua- 


tlon  ot  aircraft.  miasUes.  or  naval  veasals,  or 
after  December  31.  1963,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  Statea  for  any 
research,  development,  test,  or  evaluation, 
unleae  tha  appropriation  ot  such  funds  ha^ 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
such  dates.' 

"Sxc.  611.  TiUes  I,  n.  m.  IV,  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1964.' 

"llTLX   TO 

"Reserve  Forces  facfUtta 

"Sxc.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  addltlotuU  fa- 
clliUes  for  the  Beserve  Forces,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of 
such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)   for  Department  of  the  Army: 

"(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtea.  •7.600,000. 

"(b)    Army  Reserve,  64,700,000. 

"(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy;  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  •6,700,000. 

"(3)  for  Department  of  tha  Air  Force: 

"(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtea.  •16,970,380. 

"(b)    Air  Force  Reserve.   84.600.000. 

"Sxc.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
eaUblish  or  develop  installaUona  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  aec- 
tlon 3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutea,  as 
amended,  and  sectioivs  4774(d)  and  9774(d) 
of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtea  Code.  Tha  au- 
thority to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provements  on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  366  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended,  and  even 
though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  eaUte  or  land  in- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  interesU  in  land  (including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

"Sec.  703.  As  of  July  1,  1964.  all  authoriza- 
Uons  for  specific  faculties  for  Reserve  Forces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  all  authoriaatlona  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  in  tha  Re- 
serve Forces  FaolllUea  Act  of  1961.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization,  are  repealed,  except  the  au- 
thorizations for  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
July  1,  1964.  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations tharefor. 

"Sxc.  704.  (a)  Public  Law  87-67.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
'Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes 
(non-Armory)'  in  clause  (1)  or  section  701 
with  respect  to  Point  Pleasant.  West  Virginia, 
by  sUlklng  out  •»340.000'  and  InserUng  in 
place  thanot  '•424.000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  87-67,  aa  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  1(a)  <^ 
section  704  '»22.778.760*,  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  '•33363,750'. 

"Ssc.  706.  (a)  PubUo  Law  8»-149,  as 
amended,  is  amended  luider  the  heading 
'aaicT  acBKSvs'  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
601  with  respect  to  Morrlstown,  New  Jersey, 
by  striking  out  '•3 17,000'  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  '•377,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  (a)  of 
secUon  604  '831.630,000'  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  '•21,800,000'. 

"Ssc.  706.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  may  construct,  expand,  rehablli- 
UU,  convert,  or  equip  existing  facilities  of 
the  New  York  Naval  MlUUa  at  Rochester. 
New  York,  and  Troy,  New  York,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3333 (b)  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Coda. 
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"Sxc.  707.  This  mie  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Reserve  Forces  PaoUltles  Authorization  Act. 
1964'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Cakl  Vinson, 
Menocl  Rivxas, 
Phili»  J.  Phhjun, 
Edwabo  HtexsT, 

LESL«  C.  AKKND8, 

Waltixk  Nosblad, 
Wn.LUM  H.  Batxs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RiCHA&O  B.  Russxix. 
John  Btknnis, 
Stxjabt  Symington. 
LxvEiirrr  Saltonstau,. 
Mabgaret  Chasx  SxrrR. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6800)  to  authorize 
cerUin  construction  at  military  insUllatlons, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  tlM  accompanying  confer- 
ence report :  j 

LXGISLATIOK   in   OONPXaXNCX 

On  June  5,  1963,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  passed  HR.  65O0.  which  was  the  fiscal 
year  1964  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Reserve  comjxjnents.  On  October  22,  1963, 
the  Senate  considered  the  legislation  and 
amended  it  by  striking  all  language  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  wrote  a  new  bill. 

MAJOR    ITEMS    IN    CONTHOVKHST 

HH.  6600  as  passed  by  the  House  provided 
authorization  to  the  military  departments 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  fiscal  year  1964  in  the 
amount  of  •1,636,828,000.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  provided  new  authorizations  in 
the  amount  of  •1,685,861,380.  The  Senate 
bin,  therefore,  provided  an  increase  of 
•49,033.380  over  the  House-approved  figure. 

The  bulk  of  the  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  occurred  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Senate  action  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  12.220  uniU  of  famUy  housing  as 
opposed  to  the  10,000  units  approved  by  the 
House.  The  increased  housing  proposed  by 
the  Senate  amounted  to  •37,581.000. 

Military  family  housing 
The  Department  of  Defense  had  requested 
congressional  approval  of  fiscal  year  1964 
military  family  housing  program  amounting 
to  12,100  unu.  The  department  pointed 
out  that  there  presently  exists  a  shortage 
of  approximately  63.000  uniU  of  military 
family  housing  and,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  this  shorUge  should  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  initiation  of  a  construction 
program  over  a  5 -year  period  with  annual 
incremenU  of  approximately  12,000  new 
unite  of  military  family  housing  each  year. 
The  House  concurred  in  the  requirement 
for  62.000  new  units  of  miliUry  family 
housing  but  proposed  that  this  be  accom- 
plished over  a  6-year  program  rather  than 
a  5-year  program  recommended  by  the  de- 
partments. However,  the  Senate  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  departmenu  should  be 
provided  with  suflBcient  construction  au- 
thority to  accomplish  this  program  in  5 
years  and,  therefore,  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  12.220  units  of  military  family 
housing  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military  de- 
partments have  demonstrated  an  Inability 
to  expeditiously  execute  previously  granted 
housing  authorizations.  Therefore,  It  waa 
the  opinion   of   the   confereea,   the   Senate 
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conferees  concurring,  that  the  authorization 
for  military  family  housing  for  fiscal  year 
1964  should  be  kept  at  the  level  previously 
esUblished  by  the  Hoxise. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  au- 
thorize a  totel  of  10,140  new  unite  of  mili- 
Ury family  housing  for  inclusion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  military  construction  au- 
thorization program.  This  figure  is  identical 
with  the  authorization  provided  by  the 
House  with  the  addition  of  120  unite  of 
housing  required  by  military  personnel 
assigned  to  the  base  at  Port  Myers,  Va.,  and 
20  unite  of  family  housing  required  by  the 
restoration  of  a  Navy  project  at  Sugar  Grove, 
W.  Va. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  urgent  re- 
quirement for  additional  family  housing  at 
many  other  mlllUry  insteUations  Including 
Port  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  Grifflss  Air 
Force  Base,  N.Y.  However,  it  was  agreed  to 
defer  these  projecte  until  the  fiscal  year  1965 
program  In  accordance  with  priorities  pre- 
viously esUblished  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  connection  with  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  military  departmente  make 
every  effort  to  expeditiously  execute  the 
housing  authorizations  provided  them,  there 
was  included  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  a  provision  which  would  repeal  all 
housing  authorizations  which  remain  un- 
used after  a  period  of  fifteen  months. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  action, 
the  housing  authorization  provided  the  mili- 
tary departmente  was  reduced  by  $35,131,000 
which  accounte  for  the  major  dollar  differ- 
ence In  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Leasing  of  family   housing 

The  millUry  departmente  have  been  pro- 
vided authority  to  lease  family  housing 
within  the  United  SUtes  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  hovis- 
ing  facilities  at  or  near  a  particular  miliUry 
Installation.  This  leasing  authority  was 
initially  provided  by  Section  616  of  Public 
Law  161  of  the  84th  Congress.  The  author- 
ity conUined  In  this  act  was  limited  to  the 
leasing  of  Individual  family  housing  unite 
near  "Uctlcal  insUllatlons."  Subsequently, 
by  an  amendment  conUlned  in  Public  Law 
87-584,  the  word  "Uctlcal"  was  deleted  from 
the  original  act  and  therefore,  permitted  the 
departments  to  lease  family  housing  at  or 
near  mlliUry  insUllatlons  without  the 
qualification  that  they  be  "Uctlcal  military 
installations." 

In  approving  the  amendment  to  the  orig- 
inal leasing  authority,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
leasing  authority  was  to  l>e  used  only  where 
It  was  to  the  benefit  of  the  Goverrunent  to 
lease  rather  than  build,  having  in  mind 
those  areas  where  teniire  was  not  certain  or 
where  military  strength  at  the  insUUaUon 
was  subject  to  temporary  change.  However, 
the  military  departmente  have  apparently 
ignored  this  criteria  and  have  proposed  the 
initiation  of  leasing  of  hundreds  of  family 
housing  units  located  in  major  metropoli- 
Un  areas. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  were  also  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  although  the 
basic  authorization  for  the  leasing  of  family 
housing  unite  esUblished  a  maximum  cost 
of  8150  per  month,  the  departments  inter- 
preted this  language  as  applying  only  to  the 
basic  renUl  for  the  unit  involved  and,  there- 
fore, entered  into  separate  contracte  cover- 
ing the  coat  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  these  unite.  As  a  consequence,  the  de- 
partmente have  advised  the  Congress  that 
the  rentels  of  these  unite  have  averaged  ap- 
proximately 8188  per  month. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  apparent  that 
tha  leasing  program  has  gone  well  beyond 
the   original    Intent   of   the   Congreas.   and 


should  be  curtailed.  TTie  conferees,  there- 
fore, provided  new  language  in  section  605 
of  the  bill  which  Ihnited  this  leasing  author- 
ity to: 

(a)  The  leasing  of  Individual  unite  of 
family  housing  as  opposed  to  block  leasing; 

(b)  A  maximum  expenditure  of  an  aver- 
age of  8160  per  month  for  any  such  unit  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  utilities  and  maintenance 
and  operation; 

(c)  A  maximum  of  5,000  units  which  can 
be  leased  by  the  departmente  at  any  one 
time,  as  opposed  to  the  7,500  presently  In 
the  law;  and 

(d)  The  extension  of  this  authority  only 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

Section  810 — Housing 
Section  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1961  authorized  special  financing  under 
FHA-insured  mortgages  of  off-post  private 
renUl  housing  for  military  and  essential 
civilian  personnel.  Under  existing  law,  no 
Department  of  Defense  certification  as  to 
need  is  required.  However,  the  department 
nonetheless  issues  certificates  of  eligibility 
which  identifies  individuals  qualified  for  such 
housing  and  also  provides  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  data 
and  supporting  requirements  for  additional 
off-post  housing  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel. 

Unlike  other  FHA-insured  mortgages,  the 
Administrator  in  insuring  mortgages  under 
secUon  810  of  the  Housing  Act,  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  determination  of  economic 
soundness.  It  is  understood  that  as  of  Octo- 
ber 30  of  this  year  there  were  under  construc- 
tion or  in  the  application  stage,  approxi- 
mately 2,800  unite  of  housing  proposed  for 
financing  under  section  810.  In  addition, 
there  were  approximately  1,600  unite  which 
were  in  the  so-called  preapplication  stage. 

While  no  certification  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  as  to  the 
need  for  810  housing,  the  activities  of  the 
department  are  Untamount,  in  the  opinion 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  conferees,  to 
certification. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  included  in  ite  bill 
a  provision  which  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  obtain  line  item 
authorization  in  the  annual  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  before  endors- 
ing any  future  requiremente  for  this  type  of 
housing.  The  House  conferees  concurred  In 
this  Senate  action  and.  therefore,  accepted 
section  510  of  the  Senate  bill  without 
change. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  those  nrojecte 
which  were  in  the  preapplication  sUge  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  not  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  any  project  spon- 
sored under  the  provisions  of  section  810  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  without  obtain- 
ing specific  line  item  authorization  In  the 
annual  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act. 

Pvise  nuclear  reactor  facility,  Aberdeen.  Md. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  had  request- 
ed autlK>rization  to  construct  a  pulse  nu- 
clear reactor  facility  at  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  in  the  amount  of  $2,174,000.  A 
similar  private  facility  was  proposed  for 
construction  by  New  York  SUte  authorities 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  prc^>oaed 
facility  could  satisfactorily  handle  tha  re- 
quiremente of  the  Defense  EsUbllshment. 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Government  facility. 

The  House  in  acting  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill,  agreed  to  defer  action  to  afford  repre- 
aenUtivea  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  represenUtives  of  the  New  York  SUte 
authorities  an  opportunity  to  make  a  atudy 
to  determine  whether  the  private  facility 
would,  in  fact,  provide  for  the  needa  of  the 
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Armj.  Th*  Houm,  tber«for«,  deferred  Ac- 
tion to  the  SenAte  In  thia  matter.  The  Sen- 
ate received  detailed  teetlmooy  from  repre- 
■entatlTee  of  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  New  Tork  State  authorities  on 
this  project. 

Testimony  from  Army  witnesses  Indicated 
that  they  have  an  estimated  requirement 
for  5,500  hoxirs  operating  time  per  year,  and 
it  Is  estimated  that  private  Indvistry  has  a 
reqiilrement  for  an  additional  1,600  to  4,500 
hours,  and  yet  a  reactor  can  operate  safely 
only  2,000  hours  per  year  without  creating 
a  condition  of  dangerous  radioactivity. 

In  view  of  this  testimony,  the  Senate  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  for  a 
facility  of  this  type  were  so  great  that  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  competing  capacity 
In  the  two  proposed  facilities.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  granted  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  authorization  to 
construct  this  facility  In  the  amount  of  $3,- 
174.000.  The  House  confereee  agreed  to  the 
Senate  action. 

Fort  Myer.  Va. 

The  Senate  restored  M  million  of  the  $9.1 
million  denied  by  the  House  for  a  dispen- 
sary and  barracks  complex  at  Port  Myer.  The 
Senate  concurred  In  the  House  action  In  not 
approving  the  proposed  dispensary.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  was  of  the  opinion  that 
requirements  for  the  housing  of  bachelor 
military  personnel  In  the  Washington  area 
Justified  approval  of  the  remainder  of  the 
project.  The  House  conferees  receded  from 
their  position  and  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Sedatone  Arsenal.  Ala. 

The  Senate  restored  ^,390.000  denied  by 
the  House  for  the  "guidance  control  and 
aaroballlstlcs  laboratory"  at  the  Redstone 
Arsenal.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Senate  for  res- 
toration of  this  Item,  pointing  out  that  con- 
tinued progress  In  the  field  of  missiles  Is  de- 
pendent iqx>n  the  upgrsMllng  of  our  research 
and  development  facilities.  The  House  con- 
ferees, therefore,  receded  from  their  {XMltlon 
and  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 
Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Wash. 

The  Senate  restored  91,060,000  for  a  50-ton 
crane  at  the  carrier  repair  site,  Bremerton. 
Wash.  The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out 
that  an  annual  savings  of  $384,000  will  re- 
sult from  use  of  this  crane  In  connection 
with  a  new  modem  drydock  constructed  at 
Bremerton.  The  Hoxise  conferees,  therefore, 
receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Naval  radio  station.  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

The  Senate  restored  $3,480,000  requested 
by  the  Navy  to  permit  the  transfer  of  Navy 
radio  receiving  faculties  from  Cheltenham. 
Md.,  to  Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va.  The  Senate 
conferees  pointed  out  that  due  to  oontlna- 
ally  rising  high  noise  levels  at  the  existing 
Installation,  the  receiving  facilities  at  Chel- 
tenham must  be  moved  to  another  location. 
Since  the  Sugar  Orove  site  Is  ideally  suited 
for  this  purpose,  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
the  exUUng  Investment  of  the  Navy  at  this 
present  location.  The  House  receded  from 
Its  position  and  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Classified  naval  installatioru 

The  Senate  authorized  four  construction 
projects  for  naval  Installations  at  Puerto 
Rico  In  the  amount  of  $8,437,000.  These 
Items  had  previously  been  deleted  by  the 
Hoxise.  The  House  conferees  Insisted  that 
these  projects  could  be  properly  deferred  un- 
til the  fiscal  year  1966  program.  The  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  their  position  and 
accepted  the  House  deletion. 

The  Senate  deleted  two  projects  for  Rota, 
Spam,  and  a  communication  faclUty  at  an- 
other location  In  the  totol  amount  of  $10- 
351.000.     These   Items   had   previously    been 


approved  by  the  House.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  these  projects  could 
safely  be  deferred  until  the  fiscal  year  1966 
program.  The  House  conferees  receded  from 
their  position  and  accepted  the  Senate  dele- 
tions. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  changes, 
the  authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  development  of  classified  naval 
InstaUatlons  was  reduced  from  $71,633,000 
to  a  new  figure  of  $63,096,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Senate  authorized  $3,044,000  for  con- 
struction and  related  Improvements  at  this 
location.  The  House  had  previously  author- 
ized only  $1,476,000.  The  major  difference  In 
the  House  and  Senate  action  was  the  refusal 
of  the  House  to  provide  $2,067,000  required 
for  alterations  to  the  headquarters  building 
at  Randolph  to  house  all  Air  Porce  person- 
nel management  facilities  at  that  location. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Increased  management  efficiency 
and  economies  that  would  result  from  the 
centralization  of  personnel  management  fa- 
cilities at  Randolph  would  more  than  Justify 
the  construction  cost  Involved  In  this  re- 
location. The  Hoiise  conferees,  therefore, 
receded  from  their  poeltlon  and  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo.  Tex. 

The  House  had  provided  authorization  In 
the  amount  of  $3,134,000  to  be  accomplished 
at  an  air  training  command  facility  to  be 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  testi- 
mony provided  It  by  witnesses  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  construction  would  be  effected  at 
Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  This  opinion  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  correspondence 
received  from  the  Department.  Subsequent- 
ly, tho  Senate  In  acting  on  this  authorization 
request,  deleted  the  Item  In  Its  entirety. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  ft 
serious  deficit  In  the  number  of  pilots  In  the 
Air  Force  will  exist  throughout  the  foresee- 
able future  unless  the  production  of  new 
pilots  Is  Increased.  The  Hoiue  conferees  also 
pointed  out  that  Laredo  Air  Force  Base  Is 
Ideally  suited  for  this  purpose.  However, 
construction  Is  required  to  Insxuw  appro- 
priate training  facilities  for  the  pilot  train- 
ing which  should  occur  at  this  base. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  of  the  opinion 
that  this  entire  project  could  be  deferred 
another  year.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  first  In- 
crement of  construction  authorization  for 
Laredo  Air  Force  Base  amounting  to  $275,000. 
This  authorization  would  permit  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  lighting  deficiency  on  the  runway 
approach  to  the  base. 

The  remaining  line  items  for  Laredo  Air 
Force  Base  which  were  deferred  should  be 
resubmitted  by  the  Department  for  recon- 
sideration by  the  House  In  connection  with 
the  Department's  fiscal  year  1966  construc- 
tion authorization  request.  Thus,  this  Item 
will  be  given  new  consideration  in  the  next 
90  days. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington.  D.C. 

As  In  the  case  of  Fort  Myer.  Va.,  the 
Senate  believed  that  some  provision  must 
be  made  to  provide  adequate  quarters  for 
bachelor  military  persoimel  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  and.  therefore,  restored  $4  mil- 
lion of  the  amount  requested  tor  troop 
housing  at  BolUng  Air  Force  Base.  The 
original  request  made  by  the  Department 
and  deleted  by  the  House  amoimted  to  $6.9 
million.  The  House  receded  from  lu  posi- 
tion and  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

SX71CMAZT    or  TRK   uti.T. 

Differences  in  dollar  authorization 
As  the   bill  passed  the  House,    the  total 
authorities    granted    amounted    to    $1,636.- 
828,000. 


The  corresponding  authority  granted  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  totaled  $1,- 
685.861,380,  or  $49,033,380  more  than  the 
House  version. 

The  total  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is 
$6,425,000  more  than  the  House  version  and 
$43,608,000  less  than  the  Senate  version. 

Total  authorization,  fiscal  year  1964,  as  ap- 
proved by  House-Senate  conferees 

New  authorization: 

TlUe  I  (Army) $199,633,000 

TlUe  n  (Navy) 202,  462.  000 

Title  III  (Air  Force) 488.  367.  000 

TlUe  rV( Defense  agencies).         24,403,000 
Title  V  (hoxislng) 686,312.000 

Subtotal 1.600,177,000 

Deficiency  authorization : 

TlUe  I  (Army) 3,209,000 

Title  n  (Navy) 87.  000 

TlUe  m  (Air  Force) 166,000 

Total _ 3,462,000 

Title    VII     (Reserve    compo-^  " 

nents)  : 

Army  National  Guard 7,  600,  000 

Army  Reserve 4.700,000 

Naval    and    Marine    Corps 

Reserve 5,700,000 

Air  National  Guard 15. 970. 380 

Air  Force  Reserve 4.  600,  000 

Total 38,470,380 

Deficiency  authorizations: 

Army  National  Guard ^       84,000 

Army  Reserve 60,000 

Total 144,000 

Grand  total  of  all  au- 

thoHzaUons 1,642.263,380 

Cam-  Vinson. 
L.  MxNDKL  Rivxas, 
Phuip  J.  Philbin. 
Lxsux  C.  AazNDs. 
F.  Edwaju)  Htezar, 
Waltdi  Norblad, 
William   H.   Bates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  at  any  time  to  answer 
any  questions  from  any  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
the  House  that  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees on  the  proposed  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1964  have  met  and  resolved  the  differ- 
ences in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  H.R.  6500. 

T.ZOTSLATION   IN   CONfXSZNCK 

On  June  5,  1963.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  6500,  which  was 
the  fiscal  year  1964  military  construc- 
tion authorization  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Reserve  components 
On  October  22.  1963,  the  Senate  consid- 
ered the  legislation  and  amended  it  by 
striking  all  language  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  wrote  a  new  bill. 

DirmixNcxs  in  dollax  autbosization 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  total 
authorities  granted  amounted  to  $1,636.- 
828,000. 

The  corresponding  authority  granted 
In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  totaled 
$1,685,861,380,  or  $49,033,380  more  than 
the  House  version. 

The  total  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
is  $5,425,000  more  than  the  House  version, 
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and  $43,608,000  less  than  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

The  grand  total  of  all  authorixattais 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  was  $1J42.- 
253,380. 

The  authorization  approved  by  the 
conferees  is  substantially  less  than  that 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  departmental  request  amoimted  to 
$1,900,610,000.  The  action  of  the  con- 
ferees, therefore,  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  this  departmental  request  of  $258,- 
356,620. 

In  effecting  the  reductions  included  in 
the  $258  million,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  were  required  to  review  in  detail 
approximately  1,400  individual  projects 
involving  more  than  400  different  mili- 
tary installations. 

Ab  m  consequence  oi  a  very  intensive 
review  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  hundreds  of  reductions 
were  made  to  the  departmental  request. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Senate 
bill  reflected  practically  complete  con- 
currence with  the  House  action  since 
there  existed  only  59  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  action  on  H.R.  6500. 
MAJoa   nxMS  in  contbovkkst 

The  bulk  of  the  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  occurred  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Senate  action  which 
authorized  the  construction  of  12.220 
units  of  family  housing  as  opposed  to  the 
10.000  units  approved  by  the  House.  The 
increased  housing  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate amounted  to  $37,581,000. 

MILITABT     VAUILT    HOUSING 

The  Department  of  Defense  had  re- 
quested congressional  approval  of  fiscal 
year  1964  military  family  housing  pro- 
gram amounting  to  12,100  units.  The 
Department  pointed  out  that  there  pres- 
ently exists  a  shortage  of  approximately 
62,000  units  of  military  family  housing 
and,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  this 
shortage  should  be  eliminated  by  the 
initiation  of  a  construction  program  over 
a  5 -year  period  with  annual  increments 
of  approximately  12.000  new  units  of 
military  family  housing  each  year. 

The  House  concurred  in  the  require- 
ment for  62,000  new  units  of  military 
family  housing  but  proposed  that  this  be 
accomplished  over  a  6-year  program 
rather  than  a  5 -year  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Departments.  However, 
the  Senate  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Departments  should  be  provided  with 
sufficient  construction  authority  to  ac- 
complish this  program  in  5  years  and, 
therefore,  authorized  the  construction  of 
12,220  units  of  military  family  housing 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  military 
departments  have  demonstrated  an  in- 
ability to  expeditiously  execute  previ- 
ously granted  housing  authorizations. 
Therefore,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees, the  Senate  conferees  concurring, 
that  the  authorization  for  military 
family  housing  for  fiscal  year  1964  should 
be  kept  at  the  level  previously  estab- 
lished by  the  House. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to 
authorize  a  total  of  10.140  new  units  of 
military  family  housing  for  inclusion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964  military  construc- 


tion authorization  program.  This  fig- 
ure is  Identical  with  the  aothorixation 
provided  by  the  House  with  the  addition 
of  120  units  of  housing  rcqulrcd  by  mili- 
tary personnel  assi«ned  to  the  base  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va..  and  20  units  of  family 
housing  required  by  the  restoratioxi  of  a 
Navy  project  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  urgent 
requirement  for  additional  family  hous- 
ing at  many  other  military  installations 
Including  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and 
Orifflss  Air  Force  Base,  N.Y.  However. 
It  was  agreed  to  defer  these  projects 
imtil  the  fiscal  year  1965  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  priorities  previously  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  connection  with  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  that  the  military  departments 
make  every  effort  to  expeditiously  ex- 
ecute the  housing  authorizations  pro- 
vided them,  there  was  Included  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  a  provision 
which  would  repeal  all  housing  authori- 
zations which  remain  imused  after  a 
period  of  15  months. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
action,  the  housing  authorization  pro- 
vided the  mihtary  departments  was  re- 
duced by  $35,131,000  which  accounts  for 
the  major  dollar  difference  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

rULSE     NTTCLKAS    BZACTOt     FAClUrT,    ABBDEZN, 
MO. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  had  re- 
quested authorization  to  construct  a 
pulse  nuclear  reactor  facility  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  the  amount 
of  $2,174,000.  A  similar  private  facility 
was  proposed  for  construction  by  New 
York  State  authorities  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  their  proposed  facility  could 
satisfactorily  handle  the  requirements 
of  the  Defense  Establishment,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Government  facility. 

The  House  in  acting  on  this  portion  of 
the  bill,  agreed  to  defer  action  to  affoixi 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  representatives  of  the 
New  York  State  authorities  an  (^>por- 
tunity  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
whether  the  private  facility  would,  in 
fact,  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Anny. 
The  House,  therefore,  deferred  action  to 
the  Senate  In  this  matter.  The  Senate 
received  detailed  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  New  York  State  author- 
ities on  this  project. 

Testimony  from  Army  witnesses  In- 
dicated that  they  have  an  estimated  re- 
quirement for  5,500  hours  operating  time 
per  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  private 
industry  has  a  requirement  for  an  addi- 
tional 1.500  to  4,500  hours,  and  yet  a 
reactor  can  operate  safely  only  2,600 
hours  per  year  without  creating  a  con- 
dition of  dangerous  radioactivity. 

In  view  of  this  testimony,  the  Senate 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  require- 
ments for  a  facility  of  this  type  were  so 
great  that  there  would  be  no  problem 
of  competing  capacity  in  the  two  pro- 
posed faciUties.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
granted  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  authorization  to  con- 
struct this  facility  in  the  amoimt  of 
$2,174,000.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate  action. 


WATAL  BSBID  BTATXOR,  BtTOAB  GBOVS,  W.  VA. 

Another  Iton  of  possible  Interest  to 
Memt>a-8  of  the  House  occorred  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  establishment 
oi  radio   receiving  faciUties   at  Sugar 

Grove,  W.  Va. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
the  Navy  had  requested  $3,480,000  for 
this  purpose.  Tliis  request  was  denied 
by  the  House  since  It  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  project  could  properly  be  de- 
ferred for  another  year.  The  Senate, 
however,  approved  this  request  and  au- 
thorised $3,480,000  of  construction  au- 
thority for  this  purpose. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that 
the  relocation  of  the  receiving  facilities 
from  Cheltenham,  Md.,  would  inevitably 
be  required  because  of  the  continually 
rising  high-noise  levels  at  that  installa- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Senate  conferees 
saw  no  particular  advantage  in  delajring 
initiation  of  this  relocation  particularly 
In  view  of  the  desirability  of  utilizing  the 
Sugar  Grove  site. 

In  deference  to  the  position  of  tbe 
Senate,  the  House  conferees  receded  from 
their  position  and  concurred  in  the 
authorization. 

SUMMAKT  OV  TBK  BIU. 

In  summary,  the  military  construction 
authorization  provided  each  of  the  serv- 
ices for  new  projects  are  as  follows : 
Active  forces 

Anny __     $199,633,000 

Navy 202,  462,  000 

Air   Faroe 488.367.000 

Defense    agiuicieB 24. 4O3.000 

Housing 686,812.000 


Total 1.600.177,000 

Details  concerning  the  authorization 
for  all  the  titles  in  the  bill  are  contained 
in  the  conference  report  which  has  been 
printed  in   the  Congrkssiomal  Rbc(mu). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  House 
will  shortly  be  confronted  with  a  bill  to 
provide  an  Increase  of  about  40  percent 
in  expenditure  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency.  If  we  are  going  to  build  up  a 
super-duper  Disarmament  Agency.  I 
wonder  when  we  will  begin  to  cut  back 
on  military  spending.  If  we  are  going 
to  disarm,  when  are  we  going  to  cut  back 
on  military  spending? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  do  not  know  when 
any  disarmament  program  is  coming  in. 
I  am  not  disturbed  about  that  at  this 
time,  because  I  am  hoping  that  the  coun- 
try will  continue  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  an  adequate  national  defense. 
Thereby  we  will  be  on  a  more  stable  road 
of  peace  than  if  we  had  some  kind  of  dis- 
armament agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  defenses  of  the  country  must  be  kept 
effective.  But  I  cannot  understand  this 
contradiction.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  should  Increase  the  spend- 
ing for  disarmament  by  something  like 
40  percent  and  continue  to  Q>end  the 
same  amount  of  money,  or  even  more, 
for  the  Military  Establishment 

Mr.  VOISON.  I  know  of  no  large  ex- 
penditure being  made  for  disarmament. 
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Her«  In  the  defense  budget  we  have  over 
$62  billion  for  preparedness  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  country.  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  how  much  and  what 
committee  is  bringing  in  legislation  for 
the  disarmament  program? 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  course. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Oh.  weU.  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  may  have  had  some 
hearings  on  it  but  not  much  progress  has 
been  made  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  might  add  that  It  is 
one  of  the  best  giveaway  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  make  no  comment  in 
respect  to  that. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  what  this 
40-percent  increase  in  disarmament  ac- 
tually amounts  to  in  dollars  smd  cents 
as  compared  to  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  for  defense? 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  yield  further,  I  do  not  think 
that  argument  is  valid  at  all  and  I  have 
said  so  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  You  may  not  think 
It  is  valid  but  you  are  spending  only  an 
additional  amoimt  of  $2  million  and  are 
not  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  dis- 
armament. I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
basis  for  quarreling.  I  think  the  coun- 
try can  afford  to  spend  $2  or  $3  million 
for  disarmament  despite  the  cost  of  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  be  in  the  picture 
when  the  subject  matter  of  disarmament 
comes  along.  Now,  I  have  seen  some 
disarmament  programs  which  have  been 
brought  Into  existence  in  the  years  in 
which  I  have  served  here.  I  have  seen 
our  country,  in  the  interests  of  disarma- 
ment, elect  to  scrap  ships  and  later  on 
I  saw  us  get  Into  World  War  n  because 
we  had  disarmed  and  had  not  provided 
adequately  for  our  defense. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices wiU  be  alert,  and  I  know  they  will, 
and  see  that  this  coimtry  remains  ade- 
quately prepared.  So,  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  slightest  degree  about  any 
major  Inroads  being  made  by  advocates 
of  disarmament  that  is  going  to  affect 
the  security  of  this  covmtry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gMiUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  we  are  spending 
$15  million  a  year  on  a  disarmament 
agency  and  $50  billion  a  year  on  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  do  not  think  the 
relative  expenditure  is  a  valid  argument. 
If  there  Is  waste  In  either  place  it  ought 
to  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right.  Why. 
of  course,  it  should. 

Mr.  OROSS.     This  is  my  argument. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  go  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  that.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  eqiiate  a  pal- 


try $2  or  |3  million  for  disarmament 
when  we  talk  about  spending  $50  billion 
a  year  for  defense.  » 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  further  questions  from  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  shall  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Abends],  If  he  cares  to  use 
any  time. 

Mr.  AREND6.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  I  do 
not  care  to  use  any  time.  Becaiise  of 
the  gentleman's  explanation  of  the  bill 
I  tnist  the  House  is  satisfied  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  and  I 
heartily  endorse  the  report. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  the  floor  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  conferees  for  the  out- 
standing work  they  have  accomplished 
in  cormectlon  with  providing  the  mili- 
tary construction  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356,  nays  1,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  188] 
YEAS— 366 


Abbitt 

Ad<Ubbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews.  Ala. 

ArendB 

Ashley 

AsplnaU 

Aucblncloos 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Bogss 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzanan 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Burke 
Biirkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CheU 


Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Claxuen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Connan 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Davis,  Oa 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
D^rounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
■dmondson 
Bdwards 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Kvlns 
Itetetaln 
PaaeeU 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Plnnegan 
Pino 
Plsher 
Plood 
Plynt 
Pogarty 
Ford 
Poreman 
Forrester 
Pountaln 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallaghar 
Oary 
Oathlngi 


Qialmo 

Olbbona 

QUbert 

GUI 

Olenn 

Gonzalea 

OoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Orewi.  Pa. 

Oriffln 

OrUBtlls 

OroM 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oiimey 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halef 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrta 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

H«bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

H\U1 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

JoelBon 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  lio. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 


Ke« 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluciynskl 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landr\un 

Langen 

Lankford 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnakl 

UbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

Mclntlrs 

Mclioskey 

McMillan 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meader 

Michel 

MUlUcen 


Mlnlsh 


Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  NT. 

Murray 

Natcher 


Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  NT. 

O'Hara,  Bl. 

OUara.  Mich. 

O'Konakl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

OTIelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbtn 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rains 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

RobLson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooney.N.T. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rovish 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NT. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Scbadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

NATS— 1 


,  Calif. 
,  Iowa 
Va. 


Ssersst 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Sickles 

Slkes 

SUer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith. 

Smith, 

Smith. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Btratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tcague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

WldnaU 

WUUams 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WUson.  Ind. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young 
Tounger 
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Abele 

Praser 

PUcher 

Abernethy 

Prellnghuysen 

RandaU 

Adair 

Puqua 

Reld,  ni. 

Andrews. 

Garmata 

Rlehlman 

N.Dak. 

Grabowskl 

RoberU,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Grant 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Ashmore 

Gray 

St.  Ongs 

Ayres 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Seott 

Baring 

Harding 

Sh^sy 

Bonner 

Herlong 

Sheppard 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Shipley 

Bruce 

Horan 

Shrlver 

Buckley 

Karth 

Sibal 

Burton 

KeUy 

Skublta 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

KUburn 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Kornegay 

Stlnson 

Celler 

Long.  La. 

Taylor 

Colmer 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  La 

Daddario 

MacOregor 

Toll  ef  son 

Daniels 

Madden 

Ullman 

Dawson 

May 

Watts 

Olggs 

Miller,  Calif. 

White 

Donohus 

MUler,  N.T. 

Wlnstead 

Dowdy 

O'Brien,  m. 

Wydler 

Everett 

PeUy 

Zablockl 

Pallon 

Pepper 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr,  St.  Onge  with  Mrs.  Bald  of  minds. 

Mrs.  KsUy  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr,  Randall  with  Mr.  Ayres. 


Mr,  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr,  Donohue  with  Mr,  Stafford, 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr,  Kllburn. 

Mr,  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

i&i.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Slbal, 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr,  Scott  with  Mr,  Miller  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr,  Abele, 

Mr,  Karth  with  Mr.  Hoffman, 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Horan, 

Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Burton. 

Mr,  Sheppard  with  Mr,  Bruce, 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota, 

Mr.    Oarmatz    with    Mr,    MacOregor. 

Mr,  Gray  with  Mr,  ToUefson. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Shrlver, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Felly. 

Mr,  Kornegay  with  Mr,  Stlnson, 

Mr,  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Zablockl. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  Miller  of  California, 

Mr,  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr,  Dawson. 

Mr,  Madden  with  'bii.  Watts, 

Mr,  Macdonald  with  Mr,  UUman. 

Mr,  Bonner  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr,  Grant. 

Mr,  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr,  Herlong. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr,  Pepper, 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Skublts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ONE-YEAR    EXTENSION    OP    MEXI- 
CAN FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  544  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
8196)  to  amend  section  610  of  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hoxirs,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  nilnor- 
Ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
repKJTt  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reoommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R,  8195,  t-he  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctUture  shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consldm-atlon  of  th«  bill  8,  1703,  and  It  shall 
then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  ot 
said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  In  H,R,  8196  as  passed, 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  544 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8195  to  amend  section  510  of  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 


It  provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate 
and  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  very  simple, 
3 -line  bill  which  simply  says  that  section 
510  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  "De- 
cember 31.  1963,"  and  inserting  "Etecem- 
ber  31.  1964." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  time 
this  year  that  we  have  gone  to  the  well 
on  this  subject.  We  marched  up  the  hill 
last  May  with  a  2-year  extension  or  a 
proposed  2-year  extension  of  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program.  That  bill  was 
defeated. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  after 
consideration,  has  brought  back  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  today  a  simple 
1-year  extension  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  12-year  his- 
tory of  Public  Law  78  it  has  gone  through 
a  somewhat  tempestuous  career.  It  has 
been  condemned  very  vigorously  as  ac- 
tually allowing  indentm-ed  slave  labor 
and  it  has  been  lauded  on  the  other  hand 
as  being  an  outstanding  act  which  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  harvesting  of  our 
crops  in  this  country,  plus  being  of  great 
benefit  to  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is 
neither  as  lily  white  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  pictured,  nor  is  it  as  black  as  some 
of  the  opponents  would  lead  you  to 
believe. 

This  bill  was  originally  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress  to  meet  a  very  grave 
need  at  that  time,  a  need  for  farm  labor 
which  simply  did  not  exist  and  was  not 
available.  It,  over  the  years,  in  my 
opinion  has  done  a  very  good  Job.  I 
think  it  has  met  the  objectives  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  The  agricultural  industry  has  made 
great  progress  in  the  past  12  years  and 
today  we  find  a  great  many  crops  which 
are  being  not  only  grown  but  are  being 
harvested  with  machinery  and  with 
other  equipment,  by  automation  so  to 
speak,  in  which  very  little,  if  any,  hand 
labor  is  used. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  still 
certain  areas  in  which  all  of  our  me- 
chanical genius  and  scientific  know-how 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  need  and 
there  are  still  certain  types  of  crops  that 
must  be  harvested  by  hand.  Because  of 
this  need  for  stoop  labor,  labor  of  the 
very  hardest  kind  and  the  most  unpleas- 
ant type  of  work,  it  is  still  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican housewife. 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  defense  of 
this  program  that  any  arbitrary  stop- 
ping or  cutting  off  of  this  program  in  my 
opinion  is  going  to  affect  not  only  the 
quantity  of  the  vegetables,  the  fruits, 
and  other  commodities  which  the  house- 
wife will  find  on  the  shelves  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  quality  and  it  is  certainly.  In  my 
opinion — I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends 
from  the  metropolitan  areas — going  to 
affect  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 

I  think  these  are  fundamental  things 
with  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

In  analyzing  the  ups  and  downs  of 
th:s  particular  program  over  the  years, 
frankly  I  think  most  of  us  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  come 


when  it  is  esssential  that  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  the  Congress  must 
come  up  with  an  alternative  program. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  done  a  poor 
public  relations  Job.  It  may  be  for  a 
number  of  causes,  such  as  a  few  abuses 
here  and  there,  but  I  think  those  abuses 
have  been  played  up  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  importance.  Because  of 
these  things  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  program  is  imder  heavy  at- 
tack. But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  black  as  has  been  pictured. 
But  many  of  us  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  has  come  to  serve 
notice  on  the  American  farmer  that  he 
and  we  combined  must  come  up  with  an 
alternative  program,  a  way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  producing  smd  harvesting  the 
required  food  and  fiber  for  the  American 
people.  And  so  I  come  to  the  floor  to- 
day to  ask  you  to  support  this  rule  and 
support  the  bill.  H.R.  8195,  for  a  1-year 
extension,  which  will  give  us  at  least  1 
year  to  phase  out  this  program. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  support  a  3- 
year  program,  but  the  committee  found 
it  impossible  to  come  up  with  a  3 -year 
phaseout.  We  are  faced  with  a  1-year 
extension  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses will  be  a  phaseout  program.  So 
I  ask  you  to  support  this  legislation  to 
give  us  at  least  that  1  year.  Otherwise 
an  arbitrary  cutting  off  as  of  the  first  of 
the  year  is  going  to  lead  to  hardship,  not 
only  for  the  farmer  but  in  many  in- 
stances for  labor,  particularly  that  labor 
involved  in  processing,  in  the  canning 
industry,  and  so  forth.  If  the  vegetables 
do  not  flow  to  these  processing  plants 
labor  does  not  have  work  and  the  house- 
wife will  not  have  a  conunodity  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  purchase  off  the 
shelves  of  the  markets  of  this  country. 

So  I  am  here  asking  for  this  1-year 
extension,  and  this  will  be  the  last  time 
I  shall  enter  the  well  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  this  particular  act.  We  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  line.  It  was  in- 
dicated during  the  time  of  our  last  debate 
by  both  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith],  and  myself,  that  we  would 
ask  you  to  support  that  2 -year  program 
for  the  last  time.  At  that  time  someone 
indicated  to  me  that  2  years  ago  I  made 
the  same  request,  but  let  me  say  at  that 
time  I  qualified  those  remarks  on  the 
basis  that  certain  abuses  be  stopped  and 
that  the  Labor  Department  do  a  better 
Job  of  administering  the  program.  Many 
of  us  have  worked  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  we  feel  there  has  been  Im- 
provement. But  may  I  say  to  my  friends 
and  colleagues  in  this  House,  this  is  the 
end  of  the  program.  If  we  can  get  this 
1-year  extension  there  will  be  12  months 
in  which  to  adjust  the  problem  in  order 
to  try  to  come  up  with  an  alternative 
program  that  would  do  the  Job. 

On  that  basis  I  ask  for  support  of  the 
rule  and  on  final  passage  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  Hil.  8195. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1 3^eld  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  544  will 
provide  for  2  hours  general  debate  on  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
8195,  which  is  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  This  is 
more    commonly    referred    to    as    the 
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bracero  in-ogTun.  The  rule  also  pro- 
TldM  tluU  upon  paasag*  of  KJL  8195  the 
language  may  be  cubetituted  Into  S.  17(». 

SeeUon  510  of  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  permlta  the  temporary 
entry  of  Mexican  nationals  into  the 
United  States  for  employment  as  agri- 
cultural workers  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  pursuant  to  formal  agreements  be- 
tween the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It 
has  been  In  effect  since  July  12,  1951, 
and  has  been  extended  on  several  occa- 
sions, usually  for  periods  of  2  years. 
The  law  is  due  to  expire  on  December  31, 
19«3. 

This  matter,  as  all  Members  know, 
was  previously  considered  In  HJR.  5497 
on  May  29.  1963.  That  bill  would  have 
extended  the  program  for  2  years.  It 
failed  by  a  vote  of  I5a-174. 

The  other  body  subsequently  passed 
S.  1703  which,  in  addition  to  extending 
the  program,  contains  certain  additional 
restrictions.  As  I  imderstand  It,  this 
was  not  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  so  they 
approved  this  measure,  namely.  HJl. 
8195,  which  will  extend  the  act  for  1 
year  until  £>ecember  31.  1964. 

Membov  of  yoxir  Rules  Committee 
have  certain  reservations  relative  to 
bringing  a  subject  to  the  House  floor  for 
a  second  time  during  any  one  year.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  did  feel  that  due  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  continuing  this 
program  for  1  more  year,  it  was  believed 
desirable  to  bring  this  measure  to  the 
floor  for  jrour  consideration.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  every  Member  is  well  aware  of 
this  program,  and  in  all  probability  Is 
ready  to  vote  forthwith.  Possibly  no 
votes  will  be  changed  wie  way  or  another 
by  the  debate,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  reasons  why  I  feel  that  we  should 
extend  this  program  for  1  more  year. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  do  not  have 
any  agricultural  facilities  in  my  district 
It  is  entirely  urban.  So  from  that  stand- 
point there  is  no  personal  interest  in  the 
program.  But  I  can  see  that  stopping 
this  program  on  December  31.  1963. 
would  very  likely  cause  some  serious 
damage  to  those  engaged  in  certain  agrl- 
cultiural  (derations  in  various  areas  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Friday, 
October  25.  1963.  it  is  reported  that  the 
Imperial  Valley  lettuce  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia claim  that  if  the  bracero  program 
ends  on  December  31.  1963.  they  may 
well  lose  most  of  their  $12  million  plant- 
ing costs.  This  amount  in  lettuce  has 
already  been  i^anted.  and  It  is  to  be 
harvested  between  December  1968  and 
March  1964.  If  the  bracero  labor  Is  not 
available,  the  growen  report  that  Ameri- 
can fleldworkers  cannot  be  obtained  to 
harvest  the  lettuce  and  that  their  entire 
investment  of  $12  million  could  well  be 
lost.  This.  In  turn,  could  bring  about 
a  shortage  in  the  lettuce  crop  and  a 
higher  price  to  the  consumer  for  that 
which  Is  available.  This  could  cause  a 
loss  In  taxes  to  the  State  of  California 
and  the  U.S.  Government,  both  of  which 
seem  to  be/ operating  at  a  deficit  each 


year,  which  would  Indicate  that  this  loss 
in  revenue  would  be  detrimental.  This 
is  only  one  example,  and  I  am  certain 
that  proponents  of  the  bill  will  offer 
further  concrete  examples  during  the 
general  debate. 

As  I  mentioned.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
braceros  are  used  in  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District.  But,  in  studying  the  ar- 
guments both  for  and  against  this  meas- 
ure. I  do  have  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
growers  for  this  additional  1-year  pe- 
riod. 

In  a  somewhat  analogoiis  situation.  I 
find  that  for  the  first  time  in  15  years 
in  the  legislative  field  I  am  in  difllcxilty 
in  my  district  in  connection  with  a  flood 
control  project.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis]  and  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  and  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. I  mentioned  this  last  week  when 
we  considered  HH.  8667,  a  project  as 
part  of  the  Los  Angeles -San  Oabrlel 
flood  control  basin  as  heretofore  au- 
thorized up  to  July  31,  1963,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  certain  drain- 
age down  certain  residential  streets  in 
Olendale  and  Burbank.  Calif.  The  con- 
tract was  let  early  this  year,  and  the 
authorization  has  now  expired,  with  the 
result  that  the  work  has  practically 
stopped,  and  thousands  of  people  will  be 
unable  for  many  more  months  to  get 
their  automobiles  into  their  homes,  to 
receive  deliveries,  and  to  live  a  normal 
life. 

Balboa  Elementary  School  Is  on  this 
street.  It  Is  attended  by  several  him- 
dred  children  from  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade.  Those  who 
live  in  homes  across  the  street  from  the 
school  find  that  they  have  to  line  up 
each  morning  and  walk  across  a  tem- 
porary bridge  in  order  to  attend  school. 
I  mention  this  to  Indicate  that  In  emer- 
gency situations  such  as  this,  a  Member 
can  find  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
needs  the  assistance  of  other  Members 
to  help  him  out.  I  feel  that  it  is  possible 
for  any  Member  to  find  himself  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  at  s<«ne  time  whereby  he 
will  need  the  assistance  of  others  to  help 
him  out  in  an  emergency  situation. 
Those  Members  whose  districts  use  bra- 
ceros are  now  In  this  difficult  position. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  stated  that  this 
program  is  due  to  expire  on  December 
31,  1963;  that  the  growers  were  &waxe 
of  It  and  should  have  made  their  plans 
accordingly.  But.  it  has  not  worked  out 
this  way  because  It  has  always  been  con- 
tinued In  the  past,  and  they  did  not  have 
any  reason  to  believe  that  It  would  not 
be  continued  until  May  29.  1963.  when 
the  previous  measure  was  defeated.  Al- 
though I  am  not  an  expert  on  farming 
or  agriculture,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  agriculture  programs  are  planned 
well  In  advance  for  a  year  or  more. 
That  is  why  the  lettuce  growers  find 
themselves  In  the  position  they  are  In  so 
far  as  harvesting  their  crops  during  the 
early  months  of  1964  are  concerned.  If 
this  program  Is  extended  for  1  more 
year,  then  they  will  be  given  a  fair  ad- 
vance notice  and  they  can  make  their 
future  agrlcxiltural  operations  In  ac- 
cordance therewith. 


My  sympathy  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram for  this  1-year  continuance  has 
further  been  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention from  a  personal  standpoint.  My 
father  passed  away  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  among  the  family  assets  are 
certain  farms.  One  farm  in  Dlinois 
which,  incidentally,  does  not  use  any 
braceros.  is  under  lease  until  the  end  of 
February  1965.  This  is  on  a  3-year  lease. 
Two  months  ago  the  tenant  wrote  to  me 
and  requested  that  I  extend  this  lease 
for  another  3  years.  I  told  him  that  due 
to  probate.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  extend  it  for  3  years  until  the 
probate  was  completed.  He  insisted  that 
he  be  advised  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
could  have  It  for  1  additional  year  after 
February  28.  1965,  stating  that  he  is  now 
planning  his  1965  crop  year.  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  plans  that  far  in  advance,  but 
after  his  explanation.  I  assxired  him  the 
lease  would  be  extended  for  at  least  1 
more  year  until  February  1966  and  that 
prior  to  October  1,  1964.  I  would  notify 
him  as  to  whether  or  not  the  lease  would 
be  extended  past  February  1966  so  that 
he  could  make  his  plans  accordingly.  He 
was  very  pleased  with  my  decision. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  plead  with 
those  Members  who  are  opposed  to  this 
program  that  they  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  accepting  and  supporting  this 
1-year  extension.  I  realize  that  to  do 
so  would  cause  them  to  vote  differently 
than  they  did  on  May  29.  1963.  It  seems 
to  me  this  can  be  Justified  from  the 
standpoint  that  growers  must  make  their 
plans  well  in  advance  and  that  to  ab- 
ruptly halt  this  program  on  December 
31.  1963.  with  such  short  notice  is  im- 
fair. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl  has  made  the  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  is  the  last  extension  he 
will  support.  He  is  well  aware  of  the 
California  situation  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  without  his  suMX)rt  this  program 
cannot  again  be  continued.  So,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  1-year  extension 
will  undoubtedly  bring  this  program  to  a 
close,  and  I  would  urge  the  Members 
who  are  opposed  to  the  program  to  try 
and  see  if  their  fair  conscience  will  per- 
mit them  to  support  this  one  further  ex- 
tension. 

I  have  requests  for  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  accordingly  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  COHILANl. 

Mr.    COHELAN.     Mr.    Speaker    and 

Members  of  the  House,  over  5  months 
ago.  after  five  previous  extensions,  the 
House  voted  to  terminate  the  importa- 
tion of  Mexican  farm  laborers  under 
Public  Law  78,  a  measure  which  had 
originally  been  enacted,  as  we  all  know, 
in  1951  to  meet  a  temporary  wartime 
emergency.  This  bill,  therefore,  should 
not  even  be  before  us  today,  and  on  final 
passage  I  urge  all  of  you  to  Join  in  re- 
affirming the  wisdom  of  our  earlier 
decision. 

Proponents  of  this  program,  of  course, 
will  argue  that  this  Is  a  different  bill; 
that  all  they  are  asking  for  this  time  la 
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for  a  1-year  extension.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  remind  Members  in  argu- 
ing this  matter  in  earlier  years  that  I 
personally  introduced  a  phasing-out 
amendment  which  involved  a  1-  to  3-year 
phaseout.  and  at  that  time  It  was  very 
flatly  rejected.  I  suspect  there  are 
Members  of  the  House  here  today  who. 
although  they  will  be  very  happy  to 
accept  a  1-year  extension,  still  in  their 
hearts  want  a  permanent  program. 

On  the  flve  previous  extensions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  one  of  them  argued  that 
this  was  the  last  time.  They  document 
their  Intentions  to  continue  this  tempo- 
rary program  indefinitely.  Spokesmen 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
earlier  this  month  already  made  the 
comment  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  they 
will  be  back  next  year  requesting  still 
further  continuations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  which  caused 
the  House  to  terminate  the  program  5 
months  ago  still  exist.  A  bill  calling  for 
another  1-year  rather  than  a  2-year  ex- 
tension certainly  does  not  alter  these 
facts.  They  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  In  fact.  In  many 
ways  the  situation  Is  even  worse  today 
and  even  greater  Justiflcation  exists  for 
termination  because  more  farm  jobs, 
nearly  300,000  of  them,  were  lost  this 
year  as  a  result  of  automation,  and 
more  family-type  farms  were  forced  to 
shut  down  through  inability  to  compete 
with  subsidized  agricultural  giants. 

In  brief.  Public  Law  78  has  fed  on  pov- 
erty conditions  in  Mexico,  while  It  has 
increased  unemployment  and  destitution 
among  farmworkers.  I  want  to  urge 
Members  to  read  the  minority  report,  be- 
cause it  fully  documents  most  of  the 
things  which  I  am  going  to  say  and  have 
already  said. 

May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Record  of  yesterday, 
October  30,  1963,  on  pages  20641  through 
20644,  I  put  into  the  Record  an  article 
which  points  out  some  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  some  farsighted 
growers  in  my  own  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  meet  the  problem  of  farm  labor 
recruitment.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have 
inserted  data  which  shows  what  farm 
labor  rates  are  In  the  entire  United 
States. 

I  challenge  you  to  look  at  that  series 
and  tell  me  that  these  wage  rates  by 
State  and  by  region  are  an  adequate 
wage  offering  for  an  Industry  as  large 
as  agriculture  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  Inserted 
the  gross  farm  income  figiires.  We  have 
the  percent  of  expense  as  a  portion  of 
gross  farm  income  to  show  that  the  labor 
component  in  terms  of  toted  cost  is  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  Indeed  and  could 
in  fact  be  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass  importation  of 
braceros.  nearly  260,000  in  1962.  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  American  farm- 
workers are  the  poorest  labor  group  in 
the  United  States  today,  a  group  which 
In  1962  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
7.3  percent  and  an  additional  under- 
employment rate  of  9.5  percent;  a  group 
which  in  1962  was  able  to  work  on  the 
average  only  134  days  for  the  pittance 
income  of  $913. 


Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  am  sure 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal]  will  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  In  a  letter  directed 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  he  inquired 
about  the  position  of  the  administration 
on  this  bill.  I  want  here  to  remind  Mem- 
bers that  the  administration  is  not  sup- 
porting this  extension  in  its  present 
form.  I  shall  quote  from  the  letter,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  dealt  with  later  on 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  I  quote 
from  the  letter: 

The  administration  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  position  I  Indicated  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Equipment, 
Supplies,  and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  March  27.  We  support  a  1- 
year  extension  provided  the  act  1b  amended 
to  require  employers  seeking  to  obtain  Mexi- 
can workers  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
offered  to  domestic  workers  workman's  com- 
pensation or  occupation  Insurance  coverage, 
housing,  and  transportation  expenses  eqiUva- 
lent  to  that  furnished  to  Mexican  workers. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  many  of  whom  in  go6d  faith 
have  contacted  me  and  asked  nie  to  help 
them  on  this  problem,  in  everyyear  that 
I  have  been  in  the  House  and  have 
argued  this  question,  I  have  made  every 
effort  to  try  to  be  reasonable  on  this 
question  and  to  try  to  help  out.  And 
in  every  instance  I  have  indicated  that 
if  on  their  side  there  were  these  appro- 
priate amendments  offered,  I  certainly 
would  modify  my  position  on  this  bill 
in  terms  of  total  termination  but  only 
if  there  were  some  effort  made  to  show 
to  me  that  we  were  making  some  reason- 
able effort  to  recognize  the  condition  of 
domestic  labor  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  quite  evident  by  the  record  that  on 
every  occasion  these  overtures  have  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant testimony  that  has  been  given  on 
this  bill  was  given  recently  before  the 
Senate  committee  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  I  want  to  quote  what  he 
said: 

The  President  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  use  the  full  scope  of  his  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  Institute  policies  which 
would  safeguard  domestic  workers  against 
adverse  effect  resulting  from  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers. 

The  availability  of  a  large  supply  of  alien 
workers  has  created  an  anomalous  situation 
in  our  agricultural  labor  market  seriously 
Interfering  with  the  free  Interplay  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  certification  which  per- 
mits the  admission  of  any  alien  workers  Into 
the  United  States  for  temporary  employment 
must  essentially  be  conditioned  upon  a 
shortage  of  available  domestic  labor.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  In  such  a  normal  labor  short- 
age situation  the  bidding  for  avaUable  do- 
mestic labor  would  produce  more  competi- 
tive Job  offers.  In  these  circumstances  we 
could  generally  expect  better  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  than  would  prevail 
in  labor  surplus  areas. 

With  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  aUen 
wctfkers  at  our  very  borders  we  find,  con- 
versely, that  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  offered  domestic  workers  not 
only  remain  static  but  In  many  cases  are  less 
favorable  than  those  offered  domestic  work- 
ers In  areas  where  no  alien  workers  are  em- 
ployed.    We    find,    further,    the    incredible 


situation  where  alien  workers  are  offered 
better  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
than  are  afforded  our  own  agrlcxiltural  work- 
ers competing  for  the  same  Jobs.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  under  the  present  system  an 
employer  can  refuse  to  offer  to  domestic 
workers  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that 
he  Is  required  to  offer  alien  workers.  If  the 
domestic  worker  refuses  to  accept  the  Job  at 
less  favorable  terms,  the  employer  Is  per- 
mitted to  bring  In  Mexican  workers  who  are 
then  afforded  the  very  terms  and  conditions 
which  were  denied  to  our  own  workers. 

This  situation  exists  basically  because  of 
the  limited  authority  vested  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  Public  Law  78.  The 
legislative  history  of  that  law  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Mexican 
workers,  that  all  of  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions afforded  Mexican  workers  be  offered 
first  to  domestic  workers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  woxild  oppose  any  further 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  without  amend- 
ments which  would  bring  the  required  Job 
offers  made  to  Mexicans  and  to  domestic 
workers  more  closely  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  form  of  the  im- 
portation makes  a  mockery  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  prohibition  of  Public  Law 
78.  Growers  offer  work  at  a  set  wage, 
a  wage  which  in  one  bracero-using  area 
was  as  low  as  60  cents  an  hour  and  until 
the  adverse  effect  rate  was  adopted  by 
the  House  and  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  began  to  enforce  these 
rates,  in  one  State  of  our  Union  the  rate 
was  as  low  as  35  cents  and  in  this  year 
the  adverse  effect  forced  up  the  rate  to 
60  cents  an  hour.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  as  a  result  of  this,  this  very  same 
State  that  I  am  alluding  to,  a  very  active 
proponent  of  this  bill,  the  rate  has  now 
actually  gone  up  to  82  cents  an  hour 
which,  of  course,  is  still  way  below  the 
average  of  any  kind  of  living  wage  in  this 
country.  Such  a  wage  is  certainly  not 
adequate  to  attract  a  sufficient  number 
of  domestic  workers.  They  do  not  raise 
wages  as  would  be  the  case  In  any  other 
industry.  What  then,  do  they  do?  They 
merely  ask  the  Federal  Government  to 
recruit  Mexican  farmworkers,  and  with 
the  poverty  existing  in  northern  Mexico 
this  is  more  than  possible  and  we  con- 
^cede  that  they  fight  for  the  jobs.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  condition  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  operate  to  allow  wages  to  be  set 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
is  furthermore  obvious  that  no  matter 
what  reforms  are  put  into  effect — and 
the  committee  has  rejected  even  the 
most  modest  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate — the  very  existence  of  this 
law  with  its  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap,  docile  labor  is  boimd  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  wages  and  job  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  farmworkers. 

We  should  be  very  clear  as  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  program  does  not 
benefit  American  farmers  as  a  whole. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  subsidy  for  only  1  percent, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
are  large,  corporation-type  farms,  al- 
ready heavily  subsidized. 

According  to  the  most  recent  agricul- 
tural census.  88.4  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's farms  use  no  or  very  Uttle  hired 
labor.  These  are  hardly  the  people 
benefiting  from  the  importation  of  250«- 
000  Mexican  nationals. 
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But  Others  would  grieve  to  see  Public 
Law  78  pass  from  the  scene.  The  cater- 
ing firms  who  provide  board  for  Mexican 
nationals  at  $1.75  per  person — the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  Oovemment — 
would  be  very  disappointed  If  the  bracero 
program  should  be  terminated.  Why 
should  they  not  be?  For  every  $1.75 
they  receive  they  spend  approximately 
80  cents,  and  that  Is  not  a  bad  profit 

And  what  about  the  bracero  himself? 
How  l8  he  treated?  What  about  his 
freedom  of  association,  for  example?  If 
braceros  attempt  to  band  themselves  to- 
gether, they  are  shipped  back  to  Mexico. 
Freedom  to  move,  perhape?  If  braceros 
leave  their  assigned  place,  they  are  im- 
mediately sent  home.  Freedom  to  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  grievances?  If  bra- 
ceros complain,  they  are  blacklisted  as 
troublemakers  and  returned.  Freedom 
to  have  a  family?  Braceros  are  denied 
the  right  to  fainlly  life  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  this  country.  And,  25  percent 
never  return  to  their  families  in  Mexico. 
Is  it  any  wonder  thaL  this  program  has 
been  denoiaiced  by  a  wide  range  of  reli- 
gious and  civic  groups? 

Braceros,  in  brief,  have  no  freedoms. 
They  must  work  for  whomever  they  are 
told,  doing  whatever  they  are  told,  for 
as  long  as  they  are  told,  under  whatever 
conditions  they  are  told.  This  is  not 
a  program  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
It  is  a  program  which  should  be  ended 
once  and  for  all. 

The  charge  Is  made.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
growers  need  Public  Law  78;  that  Amer- 
ican farmworkers  will  not  do  stoop  labor. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  American  initiative  and  perse- 
verance. Domestics  harvest  tomatoes  in 
Pennsylvania;  they  chop  cotton  in  Ala- 
bama; they  harvest  sugarbeets  in  Min- 
nesota; and  they  pick  lettuce  in  North 
Carolina — all  work  which  braceros  are 
hired  to  do  elsewhere.  And  let  me  re- 
mind our  colleagues  again  that  coal  min- 
ing is  stoop  labor  and  no  one  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  Import  foreign  labor  for  this 
task. 

American  farmworkers  are  available. 
Former  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Gold- 
berg reported  that  if  rural  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  were  cal- 
culated together  it  would  total  the 
equivalent  of  1.400.000  fully  employed 
persons,  but  wages  must  be  raised  to  a 
mlnlmumly  decent  level,  and  recruiting 
programs,  not  unlike  Public  Law  78  itself, 
must  be  inaugxirated.  Legislation  to  ac- 
complish both  of  these  goals  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  both  econom- 
ically and  morally.  I  submit,  this  is 
where  we  should  be  placing  our  empha- 
sis and  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  intelligent  plan- 
ning and  recruiting  plus  the  provision 
of  decent  wages  and  working  conditions 
have  resulted  in  an  adequate  supply  of 
domestic  farmworkers.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Tulare  County 
Farmers  Association,  an  organization 
of  citrus  growers  in  Califomias  Freszio. 
Kern,  and  Tulare  Counties.  According 
to  an  article  in  the  October  1963  issue 
of  Western  Fruit  Grower,  which  appears 
on  pages  20642-20643  of  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord, 90  percent  of  these  growers  now 
harvest  their  crops  without  the  use  of 
braceros  or  "green  carders,"  relying  ex- 


clusively on  domestic  workers  for  their 
supplementary  needs. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Public  Law 
78  is  an  added  burden  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  While  growers  pay  $15  per 
worker  into  a  revolving  fxind  for  pro- 
gram operating  costs.  Labor  Under  Sec- 
retary John  Henning  stated  on  July  30 
that  the  cost  Is  now  $18  per  bracero.  In 
addition,  the  American  taxpayer  sub- 
sidizes the  1  percent  of  our  growers  us- 
ing Public  Law  78  in  still  another  way. 
Compliance  or  enforcement  activities 
cost  us  $1,261,667  in  fiscal  year  1963 
alone.  For  the  last  5  years  the  figure 
has  totaled  nearly  $5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  griev- 
ously injured  American  farmworkers 
and  the  great  majority  of  American 
farmers.  It  is  ix>or  economics  and  out- 
rageous social  policy.  It  is  an  injustice 
which  has  been  tolerated  far  too  long, 
and  I  lu^e  that  when  the  final  vote  Is 
taken  it  be  given  its  just  demise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  that 
has  been  caused  by  statements  delivered 
against  Public  Law  78,  commonly  known 
as  the  bracero  program. 

Having  served  the  last  3  years  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  States-Mexican 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  I  can 
state  that  the  Mexican  legislative  and 
executive  branch  officials  are  interested 
in  the  effective  administration  and  per- 
petuation of  this  program  and  do  not 
feel  that  their  nationals  involved  are 
being  exploited,  abused,  underpaid,  or 
in  any  fashion  victimized.  Furthermore, 
the  effectively  controlled  use  of  braceros 
has  eliminated  the  wetback  problem  and 
lias  been  the  main  reason  for  keeping 
illegal  entrants  from  Mexico  to  a  bare 
minimum. 

Representing  as  I  do  an  urban  area, 
I  have  been  faced  for  many  yean  with 
the  tremendously  complex  economic  and 
social  problems  caused  by  illegal  entry 
into  the  co\mtry  of  Mexican  nationals. 
When  Mexican  nationals  enter  the  coun- 
try illegally,  they  are  subject  to  exploi- 
tation, bribery,  and  abuse  due  to  their 
illegal  status,  and  we  can  statistically 
trace  a  direct  reduction  in  Illegal  en- 
trants to  effective  administration  of  the 
bracero  program. 

One  other  point  of  confusion  should  be 
clarified.  That  is  the  relationship  of 
the  bracero  program  to  domestic  farm 
labor.  The  social  problems  inherent  in 
family  migration  of  domestic  farm  labor 
are  not  involved  in  the  bracero  program 
since  in  It  we  have  only  Individual  males 
without  the  resulting  personal  and  social 
complications  of  family  migration, 

I  believe  this  bracero  program  to  be 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  issues 
facing  the  Congress.  Anyone  truly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  farm  labor 
should  support  H.R.  8195  which  provides 
for  proper  administration  Uirough  neces- 
sary and  effective  inspection  proceduree, 
and.  as  I  have  Indicated,  serves  a  very 
effective  role  In  eliminating  the  problems 
caused  by  illegal  entrants  from  Mexico. 
In  directing  my  remarks  to  the  subject 
matter.  It  Ij  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
regard the  economic  and  administrative 


practicality  of  the  bracero  program  to 
small  farms  in  the  Far  West.  Neither  is 
it  my  intention  to  disregard  the  effective 
role  of  braceros  in  gathering  the  crops 
at  peak  harvest  when  they  are  vitally 
needed  for  the  effective  harvesting  and 
distribution  of  certain  farm  products. 

This  program  under  the  joint  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  two  friendly  govern- 
ments and  with  firm  controls  called  for 
in  the  law,  has  more  advantages  than 
disadvantages  and  deserves  congres- 
sional approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  Issue  has 
been  debated  for  some  years,  and 
this  year  we  have  a  repeat  per- 
formance, I  do  not  feel  it  Is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  bracero  program.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
pointed  out  quite  fairly  that,  to  use  his 
words,  "this  program  is  not  lily  white 
nor  Is  it  as  black  as  It  has  been  painted 
by  Its  opponents." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  in  looking  at  It  very 
carefully  that  there  are  certain  Im- 
mediate charges  that  people  can  make 
against  the  program.  They  are  justifi- 
able but  I  feel,  however,  there  are  very 
practical  aspects  to  the  program.  In  my 
opinion  the  practical,  good  aspects  of  the 
program  outweigh  the  detrimental 
portions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  this  after- 
noon is  to  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  rule  and  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  a  1-year 
extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  urban  area,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  one  complication  which  could 
well  arise  if  we  have  a  sudden  termina- 
tion of  this  program.  First  of  all,  we 
realize  that  despite  all  statistics  or 
claims  that  can  be  made  to  the  contrary, 
there  Just  is  not  enough  American  do- 
mestic labor  ready  and  willing  to  do 
the  job  of  harvesting  at  the  time  the 
need  is  really  there.  As  a  result,  if  we 
terminate  this  bracero  program  on  the 
31st  of  December,  we  will  create  a  tre- 
mendously artificial  demand  for  labor. 
It  will  be  filled,  m  part,  by  wetbacks 
who  will  pom-  across  the  border  just  as 
they  did  years  and  years  ago  before  the 
bracero  program  was  developed  and 
Implemented.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a 
choice  between  the  evils  of  the  bracero 
program  and  the  various  complications 
caused  by  wetbacks.  I  would  suggest  that 
for  the  next  year  at  least  we  should 
continue  this  bracero  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  my  communities 
in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  we  have  a  rather  sizable 
Mexican -American  population.  When  I 
took  ofBce  succeeding  my  predecessor.  I 
found  that  the  present  volume  of  files 
in  his  office  dealt  with  matters  of  the 
illegal  entrants  from  Mexico  who  had 
entered  the  United  States.  Some  had 
married  American  citizens  and  started  to 
raise  families.  Others  participated  in 
smuggling  in  their  families  and  friends. 
All  were  oppressed  by  the  grave  compli- 
cations of  their  illegal  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  complications 
cause  social,  personal,  legal  problems  for 
people  greater  than  the  objections  which 
Members  have  to  the  bracero  program. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  do  not  have 
any  immigration  quota  to  apply  to 
Mexico,  or  for  tiiat  matter  any  otber 
Latin  American  country,  the  moment 
we  terminate  this  program  we  will  have 
an  influx  of  Mexican  nationals  who  will 
enter  this  coimtry  as  permanent  resi- 
dents. Unless  they  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed throughout  the  entire  year- 
assuming  when  they  come  In  they  will 
be  unskilled  and  will  be  working  in  the 
farm  areas — they  will,  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  season  is  over,  face  unemploy- 
ment. Their  families  will  become  prob- 
lems in  social  welfare  cases  and  their 
families  will  become  charity  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  complications 
will  Immediately  develop  if  we  have  a 
sudden  cutoff  of  this  bracero  program. 
I  might  point  out.  In  comparison,  that  as 
an  opponent  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  well  recognize  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
cut  it  off  immediately. 

Earlier  tills  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  had  before  us  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the 
vote  would  move  against  the  entire  pro- 
gram, I  shocked  the  gentieman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]  by  pointing  out  to  him  if 
my  vote  meant  the  difference  between 
termination  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
this  year  and  its  extension  for  a  year 
or  two  I  would  have  to  vote  for  the  for- 
eign aid  bilL  Obviously,  in  connection 
with  any  program,  whether  it  be  foreign 
aid  or  this  bracero  program,  the  intel- 
ligent way  to  terminate  it  is  to  phase  it 
out.  not  abruptly  cut  it  off.  Actually, 
under  this  1-year  extension  you  are  giv- 
ing the  people  who  use  the  braceros  firm 
notice  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  program 
as  it  now  exists.  They  know  they  cannot 
count  on  the  program  any  further.  You 
do  give  them  a  year  to  phase  it  out. 

This  is  practical  legislation,  it  Is  legis- 
lation that  the  House  and  the  other  body 
should  follow.  But  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  the  point  I  made  earlier.  Im- 
mediate complications  mvolved  in  the 
sudden  termination  of  this  program  will 
in  many  areas  exceed  the  abuses  to  which 
objection  is  taken.  The  Members  from 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  other  States  who  are  the  bracero 
labor  States  should  consider  the  social 
implications,  the  families  that  will  be 
brought  here  as  permanent  citizens,  the 
Mexicans  who  will  come  across  as  resi- 
dents rather  timn  as  temporary  farm 
laborers.  An  intelligeot.  1-year  termina- 
tion of  the  program  is  the  answer. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  all  of  you.  especially 
those  who  have  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal objection  to  this  program,  to  take  into 
consideration  the.  real  issue  before  you; 
that  la,  whether  you  are  going  to  cut  off 
the  program  at  the  eod  of  this  year  and 
create  chaoe.  not  only  in  the  areas  where 
the  labor  is  used,  but  also  In  the  resulting 
social  problems  I  pointed  out.  or  whether 
you  are  going  to  give  the  operators  of  this 
program  1  year  to  ioieiligently  phaae  it 
out.  In  my  opinion  the  defeat  of  tiie  bill 
earlier  this  year  is  sufficient  warning  that 
the  House  in  particular  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  will  not  extend  this  program 
again.  I  believe  tbm  1-year  extensioa 
now  before  us  is  toglcal,  practical,  and 
absolutely  necessary. 
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Mr.  SLSK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  genUeman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROOSXVKLT]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  time  in  order  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  reads  as  follows : 

8bc.  610.  No  worker  will  be  made  BTailable 
under  this  title  for  employment  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963.  except  that  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1964,  workers  may  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  employment  on 
farms  where  such  workers  were  employed 
during  the  preceding  year,  but  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  obtain  siiltable  domestic  labor  and  that 
such  labor  is  unavaUable  for  such  employ- 
ment. 

I  will  request  5  extra  minutes  to  ex- 
plain this  more  fully.  I  believe  we  need 
to  end  the  bracero  program  but  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  injuring 
the  people  who  might  be  injured  unless 
you  leave  In  some  kind  of  a  reasonable 
escape  hatch.  But  I  will  go  into  that 
more  in  detail  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HanwaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  what  we  want  to  distinguish  here 
Is  the  difference  between  a  decision  to 
terminate  the  program  under  Public  Law 
78  and  the  way  In  which  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  It.  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tieman flrom  California  [Mr.  Cohklan] 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  House 
when  we  have  had  the  decision  of  ter- 
minating the  program  before  us,  so  we 
are  not  revisiting  the  bracero  program 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  referred  to  It. 

It  is  said  that  the  farmers  have  been 
warned  all  these  many  years  that  one 
day  this  program  was  going  to  come  to 
an  end.  Where  did  they  get  that  warn- 
ing? From  the  representatives  who  have 
been  in  favor  of  this  program?  The 
people  who  have  been  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, and  harvesting  the  strawberries  and 
other  produce  in  my  district,  are  farm- 
ers such  as  Bill  Asawa  and  Henry  Ken- 
agae,  not  the  representative  from  the 
Farm  Bureau.  The  first  time  they  knew 
the  program  was  in  trouble  was  when 
the  House  voted  to  terminated  It.  Now 
they  have  asked  me  what  we  are  going 
to  do  to  phase  out  our  operations.  I 
think  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
going  to  make  this  decision  on  this  bill. 

It  may  further  be  argued  by  some  that 
the  Congressional  Rbcord  contained 
sufficient  warning.  However,  how  real- 
istic a  warning  Is  the  Record?  How 
many  of  you  gentlemen  read  the  Cov- 
GRKssioNAL  RECORD  before  you  came  to 
Congress?  The  fanners  in  my  district 
do  not  read  the  Cohcressxonai.  Rkcord 
as  a  regular  habit. 

GenUemen,  what  we  here  ask  Is  for 
graciouaness  from  the  victors.  To  those 
who  have  prevailed  in  the  argument  to 
terminate  Public  Law  t8  w  give  all 
honor  and  glory.  We  sue  only  for  rea- 
sonable treatment  for  the  vanquished. 
Understanding  that  this  is  In  full  ac- 
cord with  the  tradition  ot  America. 
After  all,  even  after  World  War  n  we 
gave  the  OermaiM  the  benefits  of  ttie 
Marshall  plan. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  adc  sapport 
for  the  rule  and  support  for  the  bllL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentionan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lkggktt]. 

Mr.  LEGGKTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  nile.  I  think  it  reasonable  and 
fair  that  the  House  work  its  will  on  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Mexican  natiorml 
lalx)r  program. 

This  House  has  been  variously  referred 
to  as  a  fairly  conservative  body,  many 
times  I  beUeve  a  litUe  too  conservative. 
What  is  there  conservative  about  cutting 
off  a  70,000-man  labor  supply  to  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union  on  60  days' 
notice?  Ihose  working  hard  for  the  de- 
feat of  this  law  are  the  best  interna- 
tionalists of  the  Congress.  The  Mexi- 
can Ambassador  by  a  formal  letter  sent 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  asked  that  he  have  some  time 
to  readjust  the  150,000  braceros  that  are 
taking  part  in  the  intematiorud  work 
program  this  year. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  who  purport  to 
be  concerned  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  connection  with  our  Latin  neigh- 
bors should  scrutinize  your  own  con- 
sciences to  see  whether  or  not  you  are 
providing  adequate  notice  not  only  to 
the  people  in  CaUfomla,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas,  but  also  to  oiu:  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

I  favor  a  reasonable  termination  of 
this  program,  but  before  you  shut  off  a 
man's  labor  supply  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  to  give  him  some  reasonable  as- 
surance as  to  where  he  is  going  to  get  an 
alternative  source. 

Maybe  In  my  h(»ne  State  of  Cahfomla 
we  have  kind  of  painted  ourselves  Into 
a  comer.  We  now  have  the  most  liberal 
unemployment  insurance  program  in 
the  Nation.  Then  Is  no  waiting  period 
for  the  average  Industrially  unemployed 
in  qualifsring  for  $55  a  week  unemploy* 
ment  Insurance  benefits.  In  additkm, 
you  can  make  $12  a  week  outside  earn- 
ings. In  addition,  these  benefits  are 
tax  free,  so  you  have  to  add  17  percent. 
Then  multii^  the  weekly  wage  by  4V^  to 
get  the  monthly  wage.  In  California 
this  brings  in  $330  a  month,  for  26  to  89 
weeks.  Husbands  and  wives  can  jointly 
qualify  for  these  benefits. 

I  have  separated  these  programs,  and 
I  have  separated  them  because  I  beUeve 
job  insurance  is  job  insuraoee.  If  you 
are  an  unemployed  bricklayer  you  do 
not  have  to  go  out  and  pick  tomatoes 
prior  to  the  time  you  quattfy  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  I  support  this  prin- 
ciple, but  also  this  Is  the  reason  v^y  the 
Industrially  imemployed  tn  CaUfomla 
are  not  available  to  get  out  and  pick 
this  fruit. 

Measures  have  received  extremely 
serious  support  this  year  to  extend  boie- 
fits  to  $70  a  week,  which  we  have  ex-' 
tended  in  the  disability  insurance  pnn 
gram  in  the  State  of  CaUfomla,  wMeh 
program  we  have  extended  to  the  agri- 
culturally disabled,  which  carries  a  hos- 
pital benefit  of  from  $12  to  $M  a  day.- 
The  provision  to  extend  memployment 
insurance  in  my  State  would  also  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  the  $70  a  week,  for 
$5  for  each  dependent  of  the  tmem- 
ployed  vp  to  four  «nd  would  aXeoA  out- 
side earnings  to  $20  per  we^.    Uhder' 
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this  prorlsian  It  is  readily  calculable 
that  a  busband  and  wife  can  make  sub- 
stantial wa^es  on  unemployment  Insur- 
ance In  the  State  of  California.  Within 
the  next  few  years  they  may  qualify  for 
these  kinds  of  benefits.  Many  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  and  on  the  Republican 
side  in  California  support  these  liberal 
unemployment  insurance  programs. 

The  liberals  are  In  the  position  now 
where  they  cannot  have  their  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  If  we  have  a  concept  of  Job 
insurance,  you  cannot  get  agricultural 
workers  from  the  industrially  unem- 
ployed. 

At  the  present  time,  once  a  man  is 
substantially  Industrially  unemployed  or 
employed,  he  never  again  returns  to  the 
farm.    I  talked  to  the  organized  labor 
In  my  home  In  north  central  valley  dis- 
trict all  this  week  and  consistently  I  get 
the  same  answer,  they  have  unemployed, 
"but.  Bob,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  send 
our  unemployed  out  to  the  farms  right  in 
our  coimty  where  they  can  commute  and 
where  they  can  live  at  home  to  perform 
this  kind  of  labor  prior  to  the  time  that 
they  qualify  for  these  kinds  of  benefits  " 
Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LEOOETT.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.   COHELAN.    I  have   listened   to 
the  gentleman  with  great  Interest.     It 
seems  to  me,  the  gentleman  is  maUng  a 
good  argimient  to  raise  wages  In  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
that.    I  Just  want  to  know  this — I  know 
in  the  committee  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  is  a  member, 
there  were  amendments  Introduced  to 
provide   transportation   and  workmen's 
compensation  and  some  of  these  bene- 
fits that  we  are  now  providing  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  ask  the  gentleman — did  he  vote  for 
this  amendment — incidentally,  which 
amendments  were  recommended  by  the 
administration — and  maybe  we  can  get 
together  on  it  and  I  could  support  the 
bUL 

Mr.  LBGaBTT.  Now  your  question 
is  somewhat  compounded,  but  I  would 
like  to  try  to  give  the  gentleman  an 
answer,  I  did  not  vote  for  these  amend- 
ments but  not  for  the  reason  you  think. 
I  want  to  give  agricultural  workers  in 
my  State  the  highest  and  best  wages  in 
the  country,  and  if  they  can  equal  in- 
dustrial wages,  we  certainly  want  that. 
Now  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  urban 
Alameda  County  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  regulations  which  are 
existing  law  In  the  United  States  which 
have  been  pnunulgated  piu-suant  to  the 
Federal    Register.      These    regulations 

provide  with  respect  to  housing 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  whether  he  needs 
additional  time? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Could  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  LEOGBTT.    It  reads: 
T  ^'*.*^*    P''"*y  o*    **»•    Department   of 
bf^J?n/?*'*^   "*•*   "•^   housing   built 

conversion  to  audi  lue^ 
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There  is  a  long  paragraph  there  that 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  read,  but  it 
is  cited  in  the  Rkcoro  at  page  15198  of 
this  year's  Journal. 

If  you  read  the  next  page,  you  will 
read  the  elaborate  provision  respecting 
transportation.  We  have  an  elaborate 
administrative  regulation  describing  ex- 
actly the  thing  that  the  department  is 
asking  for  a  legislative  conflrmance. 
They  do  not  need  legislative  conflrm- 
ance. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  body,  if  there  is  anybody  left  in  this 
House  who  is  uncommitted  on  this  issue. 
I  ask  him  to  refer  to  the  Recobd  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  at  page  20434 
where  I  included  there  an  analysis  of 
wages  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
reported,  that  they  are  paying  braceros 
this  year  and  last  year  under  the  bracero 
program. 

In  California  the  average  wage  Is  $1.26. 
Forty  percent  of  the  wages  in  my  State 
are  paid  to  tomato  pickers  at  an  average 
wage  of  $1.35.    We  are  paying  for  pick- 
ing watermelons  $1.70  an  hour  on  an 
average  to  braceros. 
For  loading  tomatoes,  it  is  $2.35. 
In  other  States  which  have  been  al- 
luded to  on  page  20435  we  have  statistics 
by   commodity    and   by   State   and   by 
groupings  for  every  State  in  the  country 
indicating  that  in  Arkansas  where  there 
has  been  some  talk  of  40-  or  50-cent 
wages  and  a  70-cent  adverse  effect  rate, 
the  average  wage  paid  by  that  fine  State 
of  Arkansas  is  82  cents  an  hour  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  in  the  bracero 
program. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  MeadekI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regtilar  order  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
objective  of  civil  rights  legislation  should 
be  to  exercise  all  legitimate  Federal 
power  to  carry  out  our  constitutionally 
established  national  policy  of  nondis- 
crimination, which  Congress  has  failed 
to  effectuate.  It  should  be  enacted  in 
the  88th  Congress. 

The  bill  should  Include  voting.  Inter- 
state travel.  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Federal  employment  and  con- 
tracts and,  for  enforcement  of  public 
policy  in  these  fields,  should  employ  tried 
and  established  sanctions. 

The  bill  should  not  initiate  the  disso- 
lution of  our  federal  system  nor,  in  pro- 
oeadings  against  citiaens  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  strip  them  of  protections 
against  tyrannical  behavior  guaranteed 
them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  objectives  can  be  attained. 
Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  had  taken  final  action  on 
civil  rights  legislation  I  was  interviewed 


by  Mr.  Paul  A.  MilUch.  the  Washington 
reporter  for  the  Booth  newspapers,  as  to 
my  position  on  civil  rights  legislation 
As  a  result  of  that  interview  Mr.  Mil- 
Uch wrote  a  story  which  spells  out  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  the  position  i 
have  just  announced.  I  Include  the  text 
of  that  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober  29,  1983,  Issue  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

MKAon  Dnviils  Oww  Civil  Rights  Packaci 
(By  Paul  A.  MllUch) 

Washinoton— Representative  Obokoe  Mjca- 

Dn,  Republican,  of  Ann  Arbor,  who  find*  It 
Impossible  to  support  either  the  administra- 
tion clvu  rlghu  bill  or  a  tough  subcommittee 
bin  going  far  beyond  It,  today  unveUed  hU 
own  clvU  rights  package. 

Mkaozx  said  he  has  kept  himself  flexible 
todate  In  the  hope  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  could  agree  on  what  he  regards 
as  a  sensible,  meaningful  bUl,  but  now  feels 
compeUed  to  draft  his  own  measxire 

The  Meader  bill  will  contain  a  limited 
public  accommodations  section  and  a  voting 
rights  provision  aimed  at  prompting  acUon 
at  the  SUte  level  to  eliminate  loss  of  the 
vote  through  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon. 

It  win  be  minus  any  section  conferring 
authority  on  the  Attorney  General  to  start 
suits  on  behalf  of  citiaens  complaining  of 
school  segregation  or  any  other  form  of 
racial  discrimination. 

It  would  write  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  into  law 
Instead  of  having  Its  existence  depend  on 
an  Executive  order  by  the  President.  This 
Committee  seeks  to  eliminate  racial  discrim- 
ination in  employment  among  Oovernment 
oontractors. 

The  Meader  bill  would  not  Include  a  Fair    - 
Kmployment  Practices  Commission   (FEPC), 
extending  the  equal  employment  opportimlty 
Idea  to  business  and  Industry  generally. 

MxADM's  public  accommodations  proposal 
would  ban  racial  discrimination  by  operators 
of  certain  establishments  who  are  located 
on  or  near  Interstate  or  primary  highways 
and  who  cater  to  Interstate  travelers. 

Pimlshment  for  violations  would  be  a 
•1.000  fine,  or  1  year  In  Jail,  or  both. 

The  proposal  would  specifically  Include  ho- 
tels, motels,  Inns,  reetaurants,  eating  estab- 
lishments, and  gasoline  stations  falling  Into 
the  Interstate  category. 

MxADBX's  voting  rights  provision  would  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  commission  (four  Mem- 
bers each  from  the  House  and  Senate)  which 
would  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
to  reduce  the  congressional  representation 
of  those  States  depriving  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote  for  racial  reasons. 

Meadeh  said  he  has  made  his  public  accom- 
modations section  strictly  Interstate  because 
"In  my  judgment,  that's  as  far  as  the  FW- 
eral  Oovemmentrs  authority  extends  In  this 
area." 

"If  you  go  as  far  as  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  the  liberals  want  to  go,  it's 
tantamount  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
vesting  all  State  powers  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  wotild  destroy  the  FMeral- 
State  system,"  Mxaokb  declared. 

Of  his  voting  rights  proposal.  Mxadbb  noted 
that  action  to  reduce  represenUUon  In  Con- 
gress of  States  practicing  discrimination  Is 
called  for  In  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  but  has  never  been  used. 

His  plan  would  provide  for  "Implementa- 
tion" and  would  be  "an  Incentive  to  certain 
States  to  get  busy  and  wipe  out  discrimina- 
tion In  voting."  Mkaoks  said. 

Rejecting  the  administration's  plan  to  ap- 
point temporary  voting  referees  to  go  Into 
the  States  and  handle  voter  registration, 
Mbavke  said  "thU  bristles  with  all  kinds  of 
problems  and  uncertainties." 
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MxADn  voted  against  the  1960  dvU  rights 
bill  because  ot  his  objectloxu  to  the  voting 
referees  proposal. 

MKAOxa's  opposition  to  conferring  special 
clvU  rights  powers  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
should  s\irprise  no  one. 

He  has  consistently  fought  what  he  calls 
government  by  Injunction. 

"You  cant  give  power  to  anyone,  like  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  without  taking  It  away 
from  somebody  else.  I'm  not  willing  to  take 
power  away  from  the  people  and  give  It  to 
an  all-f>owerful  centralized  government.  It 
■trips  the  citizen  of  the  protection  against 
his  Government  whlcb  is  guaranteed  him  by 
the  Bin  of  Rlchts." 

Mkaoxx's  bill  would  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  permanent. 

He  Is  debating  whether  to  Include  a  com- 
munity relations  service,  set  up  to  try  to 
negotiate  solutions  to  community  race 
problems. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LaitaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  8PEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  annoimced  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  Congress  that  he  was  abandoning 
the  declared  policy  of  Congress  oppos- 
ing the  sale  of  subsidized  agricultural 
products  to  Communist  natiorvs — other 
than  Poland  and  Yugoslavia — we  were 
led  to  believe  that  these  sales  would  be 
made  for  cash,  with  payment  in  gold  or 
dollars,  thereby  aiding  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Let  me  read  what 
the  President  told  the  Congress  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Speaker  dated  October  10. 
1963.  and  I  quote: 

The  sale  of  4  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
for  an  estimated  $250  mUllon  and  additional 
sums  from  the  use  ot  American  shipping 
will  benefit  our  balance  of  payments  and 
gold  reserves  by  that  amount.  Assuming 
they  do  not  pay  In  gold  directly,  the  Soviets 
are  exp)ected  to  sell  gold  for  dollars  In  the 
London  market,  thus  increasing  support  of 
the  dollar  and  decreasing  the  pressure  on 
our  gold  supply. 

I  have  In  my  hand  UPI  release  73  of 
this  date  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  UJ9.  Export-Injport  Bank  will  move 
soon  to  crack  a  credit  roadblock  holding  \ip 
sales  of  $6.4  million  worth  of  surplus  corn 
to  Communist  Hungary.  Informed  sources 
said  today. 

The  sources  predicted  that  the  Bank,  a 
Gove  nment  agency,  would  announce  Its  wil- 
lingness to  guarantee  commercial  banks 
against  loss  on  all  credit  to  Hungary  In  the 
corn  deals.  An  Export-Import  Bank  spokes- 
man said  oflVclal  comment  on  the  subject 
might  be  made  soon. 

Similar  guarantees  were  expected  to  be 
available  to  smooth  financing  of  other  po- 
tential sales  of  farm  surpluses  to  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  and  other  Communist  bloc  countries. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  the  Congress  and 
for  the  Nation  to  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  selling  subsidized  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  gold  and  dollars 
en  the  barrelhead  as  indicated  b>  the 
President,  but  we  are  going  to  be  selling 
for  credit  and  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  ttirough  the  Btport-Import 
Bank,  will  be  guaranteeing  the  loans  to 


be  made  by  banks  financing  tbe  (leak 
for  the  Commimist  countries. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  apparently  there 
will  be  no  serious  difBculty  in  adopting 
the  rule  on  this  bill.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  1-year  extension  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  will  be  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHEXANl  and  others  that  the  annual 
wage  of  farmworkers  Is  not  very  high, 
and  this  Is  true.  The  annual  wage  of 
farmworkers  is  not  very  high.  If  the 
Congress  wished  to  consider  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  fixing  wages  and  hours 
aiul  living  conditions  for  farmworkers, 
that  could  be  done.  Such  action  would 
not  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  I  would 
oppose  it.  However,  this  Is  not  the  sub- 
ject before  us  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  only  Issue  before  us  today  Is 
whether  or  not  we  will  continue  to  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Labor  to  admit 
into  this  country  a  number  of  Mexican 
workers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
They  come  alone  to  do  seasonal  work. 
They  do  not  bring  their  families  with 
them.  They  then  return  home  after  this 
seasonal  work  has  been  done.  Tliat 
should  be  the  only  question  which  is 
before  us  today. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  recoimt  that 
during  the  last  10  years  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards of  farmworkers,  especially  migrant 
farmworkers.  And.  in  my  opinion, 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  dramatic  Im- 
provement in  living  standards  has  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  bracero 
legislation. 

Braceros  are  used  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. Compare  tbe  farm  labor  wage  in 
Michigan  and  In  Ohio.  The  farm  labor 
wage  in  Michigan,  where  braceros  are 
used,  is  higher  than  it  Is  in  Ohio  where 
they  are  not  used.  Why  has  the  living 
standard  of  workers  and  the  wages  of 
workers  been  increased  as  the  result  of 
the  bracero  program?  Here  is  the  rea- 
son why.  Under  the  regulations,  the 
farmer  has  had  to  provide  better  hous- 
ing conditions,  much  better  than  he  had 
theretofore  provided  for  anybody;  but 
he  has  been  required  to  do  this.  He  has 
been  required  to  provide  the  average 
wage  which  is  often  the  maximum  wage 
in  the  area.  So  wages  liave  gone  up. 
Living  standards  and  housing  conditions 
have  improved.  And  the  farmer  has 
therefore  mrde  a  big  step  toward  pro- 
viding better  living  conditions  for  the 
worker.  The  bracero  program  is  in  part 
responsible  for  this. 

The  farmer  would  not  care  for  this 
bracero  program  If  he  could  avoid  it,  if 
he  could  get  the  labor  otherwise.  He 
has  to  provide  better  housing  than  he 
would  have  to  provide  for  domestic  work- 
ers. He  has  to  go  through  a  lot  of  red 
tape,  and  the  farmer  despises  red  tape. 
The  farmer  is  not  subsidised  by  the  bra- 
cero program.  He  is  penalised  because 
of  all  of  these  rules  with  which  he  must 
comply.  In  order  to  get  one  bracero  to 
work  for  6  weeks  he  has  to  pay  a  total 


of  about  $60.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
wmcM  he  pajrs  the  worker.  This  would 
Include  transportation  and  other  items. 
Ite  $60  ai>i>lie8  in  the  area  I  represent. 
Tbe  fee  vartes  in  other  areas.  And  if 
the  fanner  uses  the  bracero  beyond  6 
weeks  he  haa  to  pay  an  additional 
amount. 

The  bracero  program  has  helped  Mex- 
ico, and  has  improved  international  re- 
lations, of  course.  It  has  raised  the 
standards  of  domestic  labor.  It  has 
raised  the  wages  of  labor  and  has  not  ad- 
versely affected  people  who  work  on 
farms.  The  program  could  have  brought 
havoc  to  domestic  workers.  It  could 
possibly  have  meant  ruination  to  do- 
mestic workers.  But  the  reason  it  has 
not  and  could  not  imder  the  circum- 
stances is  that  tbe  farmer  prefers  the 
domestic  worker,  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  second  place  this  program  is  being 
monitored  and  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  program  has  not  gotten  out  of 
hand  because  no  bracero  can  come  into 
any  State  of  the  Union  and  take  any 
Job  unless  the  Department  of  Labor  cer- 
tifies that  domestic  labor  Is  not  available 
and  that  imported  labor  is  required  in 
order  to  meet  the  emergency. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  being  friendly  to  labor,  has  moni- 
tored this  program  in  such  a  way  that 
it  has  been  helpful  to  the  domestic  la- 
borers of  the  country.  In  fact  the  regu- 
lations have  been  too  restrictive  on  users, 
and  there  has  been  imdue  hardship  on 
some  users  In  certain  Instances. 

1^.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

COHELANl . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Does  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  and  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MAHOif]  feel  if  we  were  to  provide 
the  same  provisions  which  are  required 
for  the  bracero  worker  under  Public  Law 
78;  that  is  to  say,  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  all  of  the  other  guarantees  as 
well  as  workmen's  compensation  and  so 
forth,  that  we  might  very  well  be  able  to 
get — and  with  the  money  and  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  growers  In  this  area— 4f 
we  did  that  very  same  thing  for  domes- 
tic workers,  does  not  the  gentlonan  feel 
we  might  be  able  to  recruit  domestic 
farm  labor? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  domestic  farm- 
worker is  given  the  preference,  if  he  is 
available,  because  the  farmer,  among 
other  reasons,  in  my  district,  has  to  pay 
about  a  $60  fee  to  get  the  bracero. 

The  issue  of  Federal  control  of  do- 
mestic workers  is  not  the  issue  in  this 
bill. 

This  program  which  has  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  worker  is 
being  phased  downward,  and  it  should 
be  phased  downward  wherever  reason- 
ably possible  because  we  are  all  for  the 
domesUc  worker.  We  believe  In  prefer- 
ence for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  State  in  1961  we 
used  117,000  braceros.  Last  year  we 
had  30,000.  This  year,  up  to  October  20, 
we  have  used  4,900.  So.  we  are  doing  , 
our  best.  The  Department  of  Labor  la 
policing  this  program  in  su^  a  way  that  ^ 
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It  is  helping  the  consumer  because  be 
gets  more  and  a  better-assured  sxipply. 
and  It  Is  helping  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  ineas> 
ure  to  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  pro- 
Tide  for  this  1-year  extoisicn. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJt.  8195)  to  amend  section 
610  of  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  8195.  with  Mr. 
Natchxk  in  the  chair. 

m    TH«   COMICITTXX    OT   TH«    WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  we  are  about  to  consider  was 
referred  by  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  our 
Equipment.  Supplies,  and  Manpower 
Subcoounittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  Congressman  E.  C. 
Oathings.  The  author  of  the  bill  Is  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Judge  Oraham  Puhcbll. 
All  persons  desiring  to  be  heard  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  the 
bill  was  favorably  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee. Certainly  all  of  you  know  that 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Congressman  Oathings,  has  been 
Intensely  interested  for  many  years  in 
the  program  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill.  This  bill  provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  program  for  only  1  year.  While 
we  have  no  braceros  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, and  have  never  had  braceros  in 
our  district,  I  have  supported  legislation 
authorizing  and  providing  for  the  pro- 
gram because  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkaiisas,  Congressman 
Oathinos.  upon  his  efforts  and  upon  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled the  pending  bill.  I  also  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Judge  Oraham  Puhckll.  for  his 
interest  and  for  the  very  fair  and  forth- 
right manner  in  which  he  presented  all 
the  pertinent  facts  and  circumstances 
Involved  in  the  problems  confronting 
farmers  in  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Nation.  I  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
bill  and  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  bill  before  us  is  im- 
portant and  vital  and  must  be  approved 
and  enacted.    During  the  debate  I  am 


o^rtain  that  proponents  and  opponents 
will  discuss  the  programs  of  the  past 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  au- 
thorized, and  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
understand  the  need  for  the  legislation 
which  I  now  urge  you  to  approve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Judge  Pitrckll. 

Mr.  PURCELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  refer- 
ences have  been  made  today  to  the  fact 
that  discussions  of  this  bill  in  past  ses- 
sions have  played  more  on  the  emotions 
than  on  the  good  Judgment  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.    This  Is  a  bill  in  which 
emotions  can  be  brought  Into  play.     I 
believe  this  is  the  time  that  we  should 
accept  the  responsibility  of  being  busi- 
nesslike in  the  approach  to  the  problems 
that  face  us,  and  this  provides  us  an 
opportunity  to  be  businesslike.    I  do  not 
Imply  by  that  statement  that  those  who 
oppose  the  bill  are  not  also  businesslike. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
farmers  in  our  country  who  use  Mexican 
nationals  as  laborers  on  their  farms  have 
many  responsibilities  and  several  penal- 
ties that  they  pay.    One  of  these  penal- 
ties is  a  $15  deposit  that  Is  required  of 
each  farmer  for  each  worker  that  he  is 
requesting  before  that  worker  is  recruit- 
ed to  come  into  the  working  force  on  that 
farm.    This  $15  provides  for  the  cost  of 
a  great  part  of  this  program.    After  the 
total  number  of  workers  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  American  Oovemment  and 
the     Oovernment     of      Mexico,     then 
Mexico  recruits  these  workers  from  all 
over  that  country.    An  allocation  is  given 
to  each  of  the  States  according  to  the 
workers  available  who  are  experienced 
in  agriculture  and  according  to  the  em- 
ployment level  of  that  particular  State. 
They  then  are  allowed  to  come  to  cer- 
tain centers. 

There  are  three  centers  in  Mexico,  as  I 
understand  it.  The  Mexican  citizen  is 
on  his  own  to  get  to  these  particular  cen- 
ters. These  centers  are  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mexico.  They  are  at 
Ouaymas  on  the  western  side  of  Mexico, 
at  Chihuahua,  more  or  less  in  the  center, 
and  at  Monterrey  toward  the  eastern  side 
of  Mexico. 

When  the  workers  come  to  one  of  these 
three  centers  they  are  then  provided  cer- 
tain facilities,  and  the  $16  I  referred  to 
earlier  goes  to  pay  for  them.  He  Is  given 
a  physical  examination,  he  Is  oriented 
on  the  work  he  is  going  to  do.  Transpor- 
tation then  is  provided  for  him  from  the 
center  up  to  a  corresponding  center  on 
the  southern  edge  of  our  country.  Prom 
that  place  the  farmer  in  our  country  who 
has  agreed  to  take  these  workers  has  a 
further  obligation  of  providing  transpor- 
tation from  that  point  In  the  United 
States  to  his  own  farm.  All  of  this  is 
policed,  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  by  our  Labor 
Department. 

These  provisions  have  properly  been 
placed  In  this  law.  This  provides,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  method  whereby  we  can  be 
further  assured  that  not  one  domestic 
worker,  not  one  American  citizen.  Is  going 
to  be  deprived  of  work  because  of  this 
labor  program.  Each  area,  each  In- 
dividual, must  have  certified  that  there 
Is  not  a  domestic  worker  to  do  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  labor  and  to  take  the 


particular  Job  In  question  before  he  is 
allowed  to  get  these  workers. 

The  $15  provides  for  not  only  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  Mexicans  from 
down  in  Mexico  up  into  the  southern 
edge  of  our  country.  It  provides  for  the 
salary  of  the  people  whom  we  have  hired 
to  help  run  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  brlefiy,  I  hope  I 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  expense 
and  the  method  that  Is  used  by  our 
people. 

Let  us  look  at  this  proposal  from  the 
American  consimier's  point  of  view 
What  wlU  be  the  result  if  the  bracero 
program  is  now  terminated?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  result  will  be  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer  for  the  principal 
crops  In  which  braceros  are  Involved; 
namely,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Why  is 
this?  It  Is  partly  because  the  harvest 
will.  In  my  opinion,  be  well  below  this 
year's  average  If  this  law  is  not  allowed 
to  extend  into  next  year.  We  have  ade- 
quate evidence  before  us  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  available  domestic  labor.  If 
there  was  plenty  of  labor,  the  farmers 
could  not  under  the  law  be  certified  to 
use  bracero  labor.  To  refuse  these  farm- 
ers the  right  to  supplement  their  labor 
force  would  cause  many  of  them  to  plant 
less  than  the  normal  crop.  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  smaller  fnilt  and  vegetable 
growers  will  not  plant  these  crops  at  all. 
They  would  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  plant  a  crop  than  to  spend  all  the 
money  necessary  to  raise  their  crop  and 
then  let  it  ruin  in  the  field  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  it.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would 
raise  the  price  substantially  and  the  con- 
sumer would  be  the  one  to  suffer  from 
these  price  Increases,  not  in  one  State 
but  all  across  our  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  look  at  this  matter  objectively  and 
view  the  proposal  as  a  business  arrange- 
ment between  two  governments  and  be- 
tween people  of  at  least  one  of  those 
governments,  because  of  all  those  who 
benefit  the  consimier  is  the  greatest 
benefactor.  That  and  that  alone  is  ex- 
actly what  is  before  us  today.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  vote  In  favor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  he  Is  In  favor  of  a  1-year 
extension  of  this  program  or  the  further 
extension  of  the  program  beyond  that  1 
year? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  speaking  for  this 
bill,  which  provides  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. I  certainly  want  to  be  businesslike 
and  fiexible  in  my  thinking,  i  know  we 
need  a  1-year  extension.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  will  ^bk  at  the  matter  a 
year  from  now.  Af  a  determination 
should  be  made  oft  the  extension  of  it 
at  that  time,  I  would  certainly  want  to 
listen  to  the  argimients  they  make. 

Mr.  KYL     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House  today  came  from 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  with 
strong  bipartisan  support.  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee  by  a  vote  of  28 
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to  5.  It  has  been  very  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  considered,  and  In  the 
opinion  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  rep- 
resents the  best  possible  legislation  at 
this  time. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  phasing-out 
piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  a  controversial 
proposal,  of  course,  but  the  extension  ts 
only  for  1  year  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  eminently  fair.  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely unfair  to  terminate  this  program 
within  the  next  60  days  whereas  we  can 
reconsider  this  legislation  a  year  hence 
and  do  then  what  is  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  hope  the  program  can 
be  terminated  at  that  time. 

I  think  I  can  speak  objectively  on  this 
legislation  because  last  year,  in  the  year 
1962.  my  State  of  Iowa  used  only  174 
Mexican  farmworkers.  I.  therefore,  am 
speaking  to  you  today  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  State  which,  for  all  practical 
purF>oses.  has  very  little  need  for  these 
seasonal  and  temporary  workers. 

So  I  Just  view  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  in  being  fair  to 
those  fanners  who  have  to  harvest  their 
croi>s  when  they  mature  and  find  that 
they  simply  cannot  get  domestic  labor 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

I  have  been  out  in  California  where 
a  lot  of  this  stoop  labor  is  needed.  I 
have  seen  the  braceros  pull  carrots  down 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  I  am  not 
as  yet  convinced  that  you  can  get  the 
American  laboring  men  to  do  this  type 
of  work.  If  I  was  convinced  that  do- 
mestic labor  was  available  I  would  not 
be  supporting  this  bill.  I  think  It  Is 
highly  important  that  we  view  this  entire 
situation  in  a  realistic  way. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  a  number 
of  States  who  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  this  seasonal  labor  to  harvest  their 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  crops. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  held 
responsible  when  a  crop  of  vegetables  or 
fniit  have  reached  maturity  and  must 
be  picked  within  a  limit  of  only  a  few 
days.  It  is  most  unfair  to  have  pro- 
ducers suffer  a  complete  loss,  which  has 
happened  on  several  occasions. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram 60  days  from  now  would  work  a 
very  severe  hardship  on  the  en^rprises 
of  many  thousands  of  families,  and 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  agricultural 
economy. 

In  addition,  farmers  throughout  the 
entire  Nation  would  undoubtedly  face  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  domestic  labor 
if  the  bracero  program  were  to  end  so 
abruptly. 

The  higher  wage  rates  and  more  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions  of  the  Far 
West  would  undoubtedly  attract  large 
numbers  of  donlestic  workers  from  the 
Midwest  and  South,  thus  leaving  these 
areas  with  a  real  shortage  of  labor  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  at  difficult  and 
tedious  farm  chores. 

No  one  that  I  know  who  is  supporting 
this  legislation  wants  to  harm  U.S.  farm- 
workers whatsoever. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  under  the  present 
statute  to  take  administrative  action  for 
the  protection  of  all  American  citizens 
who  compete  with  braceros  in  the  labor 
market. 


Please  remember  that  there  Is  not  a 
single  bracero  who  can  be  brought  into 
this  country  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Lal>or  certifies  that  there  is  a  need  to 
do  so.  So  the  American  laboring  man 
is  amply  protected  and  the  responsibility 
is  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Under  the  law,  Mexican  nationals  can- 
not be  employed  imless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  UjS.  farmworkers 
are  not  available. 

The  bracero  program  has  since  its  in- 
ception in  1951  been  a  very  real  solution 
to  the  so-called  wetback  problem  which 
our  Nation  previously  faced  for  many 
years. 

When  Mexican  citizens  come  into  our 
country  Illegally  everyone  suffers.  TTie 
workers  are  not  protected  by  law  and  are 
often  exploited.  U.S.  employers  become 
Involved  in  illegal  activities.  Mexicans 
resent  their  treatment  and  carry  that 
ill  wUl  back  across  the  border  to  Mexico. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  on 
June  21,  1963.  wrote  to  the  State  De- 
partment expressing  concern  over  the 
possible  termination  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador's  letter  is 
reprinted  at  page  6  of  House  Report  No. 
722  and  I  would  draw  to  yovu*  attention 
the  following  statement  in  the  letter: 

The  absence  of  an  agreement  would  not 
end  the  problem,  but  would  rather  give  rise 
to  a  de  facto  situation:  the  Illegal  Introduc- 
tion of  Mexican  workers  into  the  United 
Stat»a. 

In  other  words,  wetbacks. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  nmnber  of 
wetbacks  coming  into  this  country  has 
decreased  each  year  since  this  program 
has  been  in  effect. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
which  has  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  pre- 
vent a  great  deal  of  hardship  to  many 
people  both  in  our  country  and  in  Mex- 
ico. It  is  very  badly  needed  in  many 
parts  of  oiu:  Nation.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  legal  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility under  the  present  law  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  farmworkers.  The  bill  is  lim- 
ited In  that  the  law  is  only  being  ex- 
tended for  1  year.  The  entire  matter 
oan  again  be  reviewed  next  year.  The 
benefits  derived  from  the  passage  of  the 
bill  outweigh  the  objections,  and  hence 

1  recommend  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  not  anticipated  necessarily  speaking 
at  this  time,  but  maybe  it  is  Just  as  well, 
because  what  should  be  said  can  be  said 
in  2  minutes  or  less.  There  are  some  of 
us  who  have  sicken  here  repeatedly  on 
this  fioor  pointing  out  time  after  time  on 
a  factual  and  statistical  basis  a  complete 
rebuttal  and  refutation  of  every  single 
bugaboo  scare  argimient  that  has  been 
heard  this  afternoon.  Whether  this  Is 
a  1-year  extension,  a  2-year  extension, 
a  3-year  extension,  is  wholly  and  totally 
immaterial.  The  fact  that  in  my  State 
alone  there  are  no  standards  whatso- 
ever; the  fact  that  we  have  native-born 
American  Texans,  white  Caucasians.  If 
you  please,  according  to  legal  definitions. 


sir.  who  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  foreign  imported  worker  who  is 
guaranteed  by  law  a  minimum  is  enough 
to  shock  us  into  the  realization  that  we 
have  abdicated  our  trust  to  our  own 
native  migratory  worker. 

Mr.  GUB6ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  not  yield  now. 
I  have  Just  2  minutes.  If  I  am  given 
additional  time  later.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  consumer  prices  since  a  year 
ago  or  better  when  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  mintmnm  according  to 
international  agreement  would  be  raised 
from  50  cents  to  70  cents  and  the  use  of 
the  bracero  in  Texas  dropped  70  percent. 

Let  us  look  at  this.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  in  Texas  for  10 
years,  that  if  you  did  not  get  this  labor, 
consxmier  prices  would  rise  and  cropw 
would  perish  and  rot  in  the  fields.  There 
has  been  a  drop  of  76  percent  In  the  use 
of  braceros  in  Texas  alone  In  less  than 
a  year's  time,  when  the  minimum  was 
increased  from  50  to  70  cents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  raise  two  points  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman's  statement.  I 
am  sure  he  will  agree  that  the  American 
or  the  Caucasian,  as  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  him,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  imported  laborer,  did  receive  exactly 
the  same  wage,  and  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination as  between  the  two. 

I  think  he  will  also  agree  with  refer- 
ence to  a  further  point  which  he  raised, 
that  perhaps  this  76-percent  decline  In 
the  use  of  braceros  is  largely  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton  harvesting 
machine  and  the  consequent  drop  In  the 
use  of  hand  labor  in  the  harvesting  of 
cotton  and  also  the  recent  heavy  freeze 
in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  in  complete  and  total 
error.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  wholly 
and  categorically  and  fwintedly  disagree. 
The  use  of  mechanization  Is  not  the  real 
reason  for  the  dramatic  drop  of  76  per- 
cent in  the  use  of  the  bracero.  If  you 
will  look  you  will  see  that  there  are  in 
the  cotton  fields  where  mechanization 
has  been  used  extensively  a  lowering  of 
this  labor;  but  I  am  sasing  where  you 
had  a  13-percent  unemployment  rate  in 
the  domestic  migratory  section  of  Texas 
it  is  not  wise  to  extend  this  law.  It  will 
be  sinful  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8195.  In  re- 
cent years  about  1.300  Mexican  braceros 
have  been  used  during  harvest  season 
in  a  portion  of  my  congressional  district 
in  California.  The  major  crops  involved 
are  lettuce,  which  is  the  No.  1  crop  in 
my  district  from  the  standpoint  of  value, 
asparagus,  and  tomatoes.    Asparagus  is 
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•  type  of  crop  that  Is  planted  and  then 
Is  harvested  for  several  years  in  a  row 
before  it  Is  replanted.  So  the  farmer 
who  plants  this  kind  of  crop,  as  well  as 
strawberries  that  are  abundant  in  cer- 
tain other  districts  in  our  State,  a  crop 
that  has  a  several-year  cycle,  plants  the 
crop  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the 
availability  of  labor  at  the  time  that  he 
plants  it.  And  therefore  11  he  is  not 
able  to  harvest  a  second-year  or  a  third- 
year  crop  from  these  plantings,  after  he 
has  made  the  huge  initial  investment 
that  is  required  t»  plant  asparagus  or 
strawberries,  any  chance  of  coming  out 
even  is  completely  Impossible  for  him. 
That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  it  is  impor- 
tant to  extend  this  program  for  an  addi- 
tional year. 

Most  of  the  major  arguments  made 
against  this  bill  actually  are  factually 
inaccurate.  There  have  been  arguments 
made  that  this  program  takes  Jobs  away 
from  American  dtiaens.  But  actually 
Congress  wrote  into  the  law  years  back 
that  if  any  American  citizen  desires  to 
make  application  to  do  the  type  of  work 
involved,  he  must  be  given  priority  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  cannot  even  give 
a  certificate  to  allow  a  Mexican  bracero 
to  come  in  under  those  circumstances. 
The  argument  that  has  been  made  that 
this  program  depresses  wage  rates  is  also 
not  valid.  Congress  took  this  into  con- 
sideration years  ago  and  wrote  into  the 
law  that  before  any  bracero  can  be  hired 
a  certificate  must  be  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  the  bracero  must  be 
paid  at  least  the  prevailing  wage  in  that 
area  for  the  type  of  farm  work  involved. 

The  argximent  has  also  been  made  that 
this  program  exploits  the  Mexican  bra- 
cero. but  this  Is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  a  completely  voluntary 
program  on  his  part.  He  does  not  have 
to  come.  He  has  to  volunteer  for  it. 
And  they  are  so  anxious  to  come  that  in 
some  cases  there  have  been  braceros  who 
have  come  to  the  recruiting  stations  and 
waited  for  as  much  as  2  months  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  called,  because  M 
they  are  called,  they  are  going  to  earn, 
per  day,  five  times  or  more  the  earnings 
that  they  would  find  It  possible  to  make 
In  thehr  particular  areas  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  OATHINQS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  that  these  Mexicans  are  not 
exploited.  Now,  what  would  be  the  effect 
if  there  is  no  extension  of  Public  Law  78? 
Would  they  not  flock  across  the  border 
in  large  numbers  and,  in  that  event,  not 
only  would  they  be  exploited  but  our  own 
domestic  labor  would  be  exploited  as 
weU? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  that  is  true. 
That  was  the  situation  that  existed  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  law  that  put  this 
program  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  aspects  of 
this  program  that  I  think  should  be 
given  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the 
type  of  farming  involved  here,  which  is 
primarily  row  crop  vegetables  and  fruits, 
the  basic  crops  involved  are  primarily 
nonsubsidized  crops.  These  farmers  are 
still  willing  to  bear  the  entire  risk. 


Mr.  Chairman.  wh«i  they  send  their 
lettuce  to  market,  if  they  miss  the  right 
day  on  that  market,  the  price  can  drop 
by  as  much  as  5»  percent  and  their 
whole  Investment  can  be  wiped  out. 
However,  they  are  willing  to  take  that 
risk.  There  are  still  farmers  in  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  ship  their 
product  into  a  market  where  they  do 
not  have  any  subsidized  price  in  that 
market.  Besides  that,  they  pay  for  the 
labor  which  they  hire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  other  tjrpes  of 
crops  in  this  country  today  that  are  sub- 
sidized extensively.  Our  taxpayers  are 
paying  over  $1  billion  a  year  in  farm 
subsidies.  Is  it  not  better  to  give  the 
farmer  who  is  willing  to  risk  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  marketplace, 
is  it  not  better  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  harvest  his  crops  so  he  can  still 
function  in  the  marketplace? 

If  this  program  is  terminated  sud- 
denly, the  California  Parmer,  which  is 
the  largest  agricxiltural  magazine  pub- 
lished in  that  State,  has  estimated  that 
the  number  of  acres  planted  to  tomatoes 
In  our  State  would  probably  be  cut  by 
two-thlids  next  year. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  One  hundred  and  seven  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  what 
convinces  many  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  we  have  been  in  session  much  too 
long.  What  are  we  doing  here  today? 
We  are  debating  over  the  same  bill  that 
we  debated  at  length  and  defeated  only 

5  months  ago  in  tills  very  same  session. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  while  the 
earlier  bill,  H.R.  5497,  provided  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  Public  Law  78.  the  bill 
now  before  us,  HJl.  8195.  calls  for  a  1- 
year  extension.  Let  us  hope  that  after 
the  bill  is  defeated  today,  its  proponents 
will  not  come  up  with  a  new  bill  calling 
for  a  6-month  extension. 

If  we  approve  this  bill  today,  we  may 
be  setting  a  precedent  by  which  the  task 
of  this  body  will  be  made  increasingly 
onerous.  Proponents  of  measures  de- 
feated early  in  this  session  and  future 
sessions  will  be  encouraged  to  reintro- 
duce the  same  measures  in  the  same  ses- 
sion and  manage  somehow  to  win  favor- 
able committee  action  to  bring  those 
bills  back  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Then,  where  would  we  be?  We  would  be 
debating  and  voting  over  the  same  issues 
over  and  over  and  getting  nowhere. 
The  people  whom  we  serve  would  then 
have  real  cause  to  think  lowly  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  For  this  reason, 
if  not  for  any  other,  HJft.  8195  should  be 
voted  down. 

But  there  is  a  bigger  reason  why  the 
measure  now  under  consideration  ought 
to  be  defeated.  It  is  the  same  reason 
that  led  many  of  us  to  vote  against  the 
same  measure  only  5  months  ago.  It  was 
a  sound  reason  then;  it  is  a  sound  reason 
today.  It  is  bigger  than  the  question  of 
economics,  of  keeping  the  price  of  fruits 


and  vegetables  down.  It  Is  the  question 
of  morals.  And  I  ask  you  now  as  I  asked 
you  5  months  ago:  Is  It  morally  right  for 
us  as  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  en- 
Joying  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
modem  civilization,  to  perpetuate  a 
Federal  law  which  not  only  permits  but 
also  assists  the  hiring  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals at  substandard  wages  by  Ameri- 
can citizen-employers? 

Certainly,  we  do  not  expect  any  of 
our  own  citizens  to  work  for  less  than 
a  Uvlng  wage.  Yet  we  are  being  asked 
today  to  approve  a  bill  which  would  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  another  year  a  law 
which  permits  the  hiring  of  Mexican 
workers  for  jobs  in  the  United  States  for 
as  little  as  60  cents  an  hour,  which  is  less 
than  one -half  the  minimum  wage  deter- 
mined by  Congress. 

Is  It  not  significant  that  representa- 
tives of  all  three  major  religloxis  faiths 
have  testified  against  the  conUnuatlon  of 
Public  Law  78?  Clergymen  of  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  reli- 
gions have  joined  In  complaining  vigor- 
ously about  the  Mexican  farm  labor  im- 
portation program.  Is  it  not  noteworthy 
too  that  our  churches  have  been  the 
strongest  critics  of  Public  Law  78?  In 
resolutions,  in  public  statements,  and  in 
testimonies,  they  have  gone  to  the  extent 
of  calling  Public  Law  78  immoral. 

Labor  unions,  civic  organizations, 
family  farmer  groups,  consumer  organi- 
zations, veterans  organizations  and  oth- 
ers have  opposed  the  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  because  of  the  harm  that  it 
continues  to  inflict  upon  our  own  domes- 
tic farmworkers  and  family  farmers.  It 
appears  that  the  only  ones  in  favor  of  the 
continued  importation  of  braceros  are 
those  who  constitute  the  small  percent- 
age, less  than  1  percent,  of  all  farmer- 
employers  who  use  them  to  their  own 
economic  advantage. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say 
here  quickly  that  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  putting  these  few  growers  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  do  believe  that  we  ought  not  to 
assist  them  in  perpetuating  an  immoral 
situation. 

Let  us  once  again  prove  that  ours  Is  a 
nation  guided  by  morals.  Let  us  defeat 
H.R.  8195. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [  Mr.  Chenoweth  ] . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8195.  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  Mexican  National  Labor  Act 
for  1  year. 

Comment  has  been  made  as  to  why  we 
are  again  considering  this  legislation. 
In  May  this  House  by  a  small  margin  de- 
feated a  bill  extending  this  act  for  2 
years. 

We  now  have  this  bill  before  us  ex- 
tending the  act  for  1  year.  This  bill 
Is  being  considered  today  because  the 
extension  of  this  act  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  agricultural  economy  of  cer- 
tain States  and  areas.  Including  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  in  Colorado. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  are 
against  this  legislation  and  who  oppose 
this  extension  for  different  reasons.  I 
have  received  letters  and  wires  from 
citizens  of  my  district  who  are  opposed 
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to  this  legislation,  largely  because  they 
do  not  understand  this  program.  I  have 
tried  as  best  I  could  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  this  program,  and 
what  it  means  to  the  farmers  and  proc- 
essors of  southern  Colorado. 

I  would  not  be  here  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, urging  the  extension  of  this  law 
for  1  year  unless  I  was  convinced  that 
this  program  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  agricultural  economy  of  my  district, 
as  I  will  confirm  by  reading  certain 
wires  I  have  received  from  farmers  and 
canners  in  my  district. 

In  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  earlier  this 
year  Mr.  Bernard  Teets,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Colorado  State  Employment 
Service,  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  committee  and  stated  without  equiv- 
ocation that  Mexican  nationals  were 
necessary  in  Colorado  to  harvest  our 
crops.  Mr.  Teets  has  held  his  position 
for  25  years.  I  know  of  no  one  better 
qualified  to  speak  for  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado than  Mr.  Teets.  I  challenge  those 
who  come  to  the  floor  today  and  en- 
deavor to  speak  with  authority  on  a  sit- 
uation about  which  they  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  number  of  wires 
which  I  have  received  from  farmers,  can- 
ners, processors,  and  beet  growers  in  my 
district  In  Colorado.  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  obligation  to  represent 
this  group  here  today.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  read  all  of  them  but  I  will 
read  one  or  two,  and  place  the  others 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

Here  is  a  wire  from  Mr.  Cover  Men- 
denhall,  of  Rocky  Pord,  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Colorado  Beet 
Growers  Association.    He  says: 

Urgently  request  passage  of  HJl.  8195. 
Passage  essential  to  entire  agricultiiral  econ- 
omy of  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado.  Pro- 
duction of  vegetable  crops  and  sugarbeets 
in  this  area  cannot  continue  without  ade- 
quate labor  supply.  Local  labor  and  migra- 
tory labor  totally  inadequate  to  maintain 
present  economy. 

I  submit  that  this  wire  should  be  con- 
clusive as  to  why  it  is  essential  to  ex- 
tend this  law. 

I  have  two  sugarbeet  factories  In  my 
district.  The  production  of  sugarbeets 
Is  most  imF>ortant  to  the  economy  of  our 
area. 

Here  is  a  wire  from  George  Benscheidt, 
of  the  Western  Canning  Co..  of  La  Junta, 
Colo.  This  company  is  engaged  in  can- 
ning tomatoes.  The  wire  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Imperative  that  extension  of  Public  Law 
78  be  passed.  The  predominate  crops  that 
we  process  are  pickles  and  tomatoes  which 
require  hand  labor  to  harvest.  We  employ 
over  400  in  plant  operation  during  the  season 
and  this  would  be  drastically  cut  if  insuffi- 
cient number  of  fleldworkers  are  available. 
It  would  mean  less  cans,  glass,  cartons,  sugar, 
spicing,  etc.,  which  would  in  turn  cut  down 
labor  forces  in  these  related  Industries. 
Letters  in  the  past  have  explained  our  posi- 
tion on  this  In  more  detail  so  I  will  not  re- 
Iterate.  Please  work  for  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  as  I  feel  It  is  vital  to  the  economy  of 
sovitheastern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  one  more 
wire  which  is  from  Mr.  V.  E.  Hollar.  Hol- 


lar &  Co..  Rocky  Pord.  which  I  think  is  of 

special  significance.    Mr.  Hollar  wires: 

We  are  wholesale  growers  of  melon  seeds. 
We  ship  large  quantities  cA  seed  to  Mexico, 
Canada,  Kurope,  and  the  Middle  East.  This 
has  some  value  to  the  Uj8.  balance  of  trade. 
We  grow  3.000  acres  and  require  100  braceros 
for  stoop  labor  to  harvest.  We  operate  In 
Kansas.  Colorado,  and  California.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  a  crew  of  men  other 
than  braceros  to  do  this  work.  We  are  rapid- 
ly expanding  our  export  of  seeds.  We  must 
have  braceros  to  continue. 

I  am  including  the  other  wires  in  my 
remarks.  All  of  them  urge  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  as  being  essential  to 
their  operations.    The  wires  follow: 

La  Junta,  Colo, 
October  28, 1993. 
Hon.  J.  Edoak  Cbenoweth, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Understand  that  Public  Law  78  will  be 
voted  on  in  near  future.  The  need  for  ample 
fieldworkers  for  future  farming  of  vegetables 
crop  is  vitally  necessary.  Domestic  workers 
In  area  have  been  used  In  past  and  are  lack- 
ing In  number.  Necessitating  braceros  to 
work  onions,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  beets. 

JOX   Dt7NM. 

RocKT  FoKO,  Colo. 

La  Junta,  Colo., 

October  28. 1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edoa«  Chenoweth, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

UndersUnd  that  Public  Law  78  wUl  be 
voted  on  in  the  near  future.  The  appeal  for 
ample  fleldworkers  for  the  future  farming  of 
vegetables  crops  Is  vitally  necessary.  Domes- 
tic workers  In  use  In  past  are  lacking  In 
number.  Necessitating  braceros  to  work 
onions,  beets  and  produce  crops. 

Roland  Lusk. 

L*  Junta,  Colo.. 

October  29.  1963. 

Hon.  J.  EOOAX  CHKNOWriB, 

Washington.  D.C.: 

It  is  imperative  that  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  be  passed  for  the  future  fanning  of 
this  area.  Domestic  labor  has  been  Insuffi- 
cient in  number  of  past  years  necessitating 
bracero  labor  for  harvesting  produce  crops. 

VcEN  Campbell. 

Nbwdalb,  Colo. 

La  Junta,  Colo., 
October  29,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edgax  Chenowxth, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Have  been  informed  that  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  to  be  voted  on  in  near  future.  The 
need  for  sufficient  agricultural  workers  in 
this  area  Is  lmp>eratlve  for  future  farming  of 
vegetable  crops.  All  domestic  workers  used 
for  several  years  and  still  Insufficient  In  num- 
bers and  braceros  brought  in  to  work  beets, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  onions. 

James  Hanagan. 
Lamab.  Colo. 

La  JtmTA.  Colo., 
October  29,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edcab  Chenowtth, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  passing  of  extension  Public  Law  78  Is 
necessary  for  the  future  of  farming  In  the 
Arkansas  Valley.  All  domestic  labor  is  used 
and  Insufficient  In  number.  Need  for  bra- 
cero labor  Is  essential  for  ample  harvesting 
of  crops. 

Bob  Bieleb. 
Newdale,  Colo. 


RocKT  Fobd,  Colo., 

October  29,  1963. 
J.  Edcab  Chenowxth, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

DxAB  Mb.  Chxhoweth  :  The  use  of  Mexican 
national  labor  Is  of  extreme  ln4>ortaxM>e.   TIm 


labor  situation  becomes  acute  about  Septem- 
ber 1.    Without  the  help  of  BCexlcan  nation- 
als many  crops  would  go  tmharvested. 
-  BuBBELL    Seeds.    Inc., 

W.    E.    BUBBXLL, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

RoCKT  Fobs,  Colo., 

October  29, 1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edcab  Chenoweth, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  wholesale  and  retail  vine  seed  pro- 
ducers and  our  growers  employ  approximately 
400  braceros  during  their  growing  and  harv- 
est season.  Without  bracero  laborers  Colo- 
rado farmers  would  be  unable  to  grow  crops 
that  require  stoop  labor  as  it  has  been  tried 
and  there  Is  definitely  not  enough  local  help 
to  even  start  fulfilling  requirements. 

WooDsiDE  Seed  Obowexs  Co., 

W.  F.  WOOOSIDK. 

ROCKT  ToKD,  Colo., 

October  29, 19€3. 
Hon.  Edcab  Chknowxtr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Extensions  of  the  bracero  program  vitally 
necessary  in  the  continued  operation  of  our 
biislneas  we  urge  operation  of  a  1-year  ex- 
tension. 

Abk  Vallxt  Seed, 
BOB  ArrLXMAW. 

La  junta,  Colo., 

October  29. 1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edcab  Chenoweth, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reference  to  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
that  will  be  voted  on  October  81.  l»e3,  the 
necessity  for  bracero  labor  In  this  area  is  Im- 
perative. All  domestic  labor  U  used  and  has 
been  insufficient  in  number  past  years. 

Btbom  Hanacan. 
Swnnc.  Colo. 

Rockt  Pobo,  Colo., 

October  31, 19€3. 
J.  Edoab  Chenowxth, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Will  be  forced  to  discontinue  all  vegetable 
growing  and  convert  to  grain  crops  If  Mexi- 
can nationals  are  disallowed. 

HoLLAB  ft  Co., 
Rxcrabd  Obat. 
Cbowlxt,  Colo. 

Lamab,  Colo., 
October  31, 1963. 
Representative  J.  Edcab  Chxnowxtb. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Recommend  passage  of  bill  H.R.  8195. 
Lamab  Chambxb  or  Commebce, 

Agricultural  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LecgcttI. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
fine  colleague  from  Hawaii  has  talked 
about  this  tremendous  immoral  Imported 
labor  program  we  have  in  California  and 
some  of  the  other  States.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him,  without  getting  an  answer, 
how  many  people  you  would  have  in 
Honolulu  today  if  you  had  not  imported 
your  labor  there  to  harvest  your  pine- 
apples and  sugar  years  ago.  You  have 
that  situation.  We  are  trying  to  get 
30.000  Mexicans  to  come  into  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  414  every  year 
Maybe  we  will  eventually  have  enough 
people  in  the  United  States  to  handle 
our  own  crops,  but  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not. 
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A  point  has  Been  made  that  something 
Is  askew  because  we  are  arguing  the 
same  issue  twice  d\irlng  the  same  session. 
I  merely  ask  the  gentleman  from  Hono- 
lulu if  that  is  so  and  If  this  was  civil 
rights  that  was  defeated  during  the  first 
part  of  this  session.  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  right  up  here  with  the  rest  of  us  try- 
ing to  get  the  matter  heard  again.  This 
Is  an  important  Igsue. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  is  now  about 
90  years  that  Callfomla  Las  had  foreign 
Imported  labor.  When  do  you  think 
the  time  will  come  when  you  really  do 
not  need  to  import  any  labor?  You  had 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  you  had 
the  Mexicans  and  maybe  you  will  have 
surplus  Russians  next — I  do  not  know. 
But  when  do  you  think  you  will  reach  the 
point  that  you  will  not  need  imported 
labor?  

Mr.  LEOOETT.  That  i&AD  excellent 
question.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  has  been 
reading  some  of  my  material. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  If  the  gentleman 
cares  to  answer  the  question.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, when  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  recruit  not  at 
levels  below  the  minimmn  imposed  by 
Federal  law.  but  at  levels  above  the  min- 
imum imposed  by  Federal  law — when 
that  day  arrives,  and  we  all  hope  it  is 
soon,  we  will  not  request  extension  of 
this  law  or  any  other  law  designed  to 
give   us   a  supplemental   labor  supply. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Before  I  yield  for  any 
further  question,  I  would  like  to  provide 
my  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question. 
You  ask.  When  will  you  get  enough  labor 
to  solve  this  question?  I  would  like  to 
point  out  in  the  September  30  insertion 
of  mine  in  the  Congressional  Record,  we 
show  in  Callfomla  in  September,  we  were 
utilizing  54,000  bracero  laborers  as  op- 
posed to  72,000  in  September  of  last  year. 
I  think  this  shows  we  are  trying  to  make 
a  concerted  cooperative  effort  in  our 
State  to  try  to  abide  by  the  win  of  the 
President  and  the  win  of  the  Congress 
to  curtail  this  labor  source. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Let  me  get  into  the 
body  of  what  I  want  to  say  first,  please. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  have  heard  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  talk  about  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  use  of  bracero  labor 
to  existing  users,  and  I  understand  it  is 
agreeable  with  Mr.  Roosevzlt  that  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  people  who 
have  \ised  bracero  labor  in  the  past 
With  that  understanding,  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
and  I  am  going  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. Perhaps,  we  will  not  be  unani- 
mous with  respect  to  it.  but  at  least  that 


is  ray  feeling  and  at  least  that  la  what 
I  am  going  to  do. 

Ifr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrteMf 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Would  you  mind  telling 
us  what  your  amendment  is  or  are  you 
going  to  limit  this  club  that  uses  this 
slave  labor  to  the  ones  who  are  using  it 
now? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  do  not  think  this 
debate  should  take  on  the  facade  again 
of  bad  guys  versus  good  guys.  F\5r  my 
part,  I  have  always  supported  liberal 
efforts  for  collective  bargaining  and 
minimum  wage  and  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  For  those  who  think  they  are 
more  liberal  than  I  am.  I  will  ask  you 
how  many  of  you  have  voted  for  an 
agriculture  bill  in  yo\ir  State  providing 
$70  a  week  disability  insurance  for  agri- 
cultural workers.  We  have  done  it  in 
my  State.  We  have  that  blD  which  is 
existing  law  in  the  State  of  California 
today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  that  apply  to  Mex- 
icans, too? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  It  applies  to  any- 
body who  comes  in.  We  have  workmen's 
compensation,  we  provide  transportation. 
We  also  provide  hoxising.  That  is  part 
of  the  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Since  the  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  me  earlier,  Mr. 
Chairman:  "Where  would  Hawaii  be  if 
labor  had  not  been  Imported?"  I  would 
Uke  to  answer  that  question  by  saying 
that  we  do  not  now  import  and  have 
never  imported  braceros  to  do  our  farm 
lat>or  and  we  are  not  pajdng  slave-labor 
wages  of  60  cents  an  hour.  We  are  pay- 
ing in  the  State  of  Hawaii  $2  an  hour  to 
fleldworkers  and  have  the  highest  agri- 
cultural economy  today  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Our  agricultural  work- 
ers are  permanent  residents  who  have 
become  naturalized  citizens  or  are  eligi- 
ble to  become  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

BIT.  LEOOETT.  I  would  merely  point 
out  to  my  colleague  from  Honolulu  this. 
He  talked  about  60  cents  an  hour.  If 
you  read  pages  20434  and  20435  of  the 
CoNGBXssiONAL  RECORD,  the  insertion  I 
placed  in  it  in  the  last  10  days,  which  is 
the  report  provided  to  my  office  by  the 
Department  of  Latwr  on  the  wages 
which  were  paid  in  the  bracero  program 
this  year  and  last  year,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  wage  listed  in  that  categoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  Department  less 
than  82  cents  an  hour.  If  you  can  pro- 
vide me  with  figures  on  that  60  cents  an 
hour,  I  would  like  to  see  them,  but  they 
are  Just  not  available. 

There  is  just  one  further  thing  I  want 
to  bring  out.  I  would  like  to  read  por- 
tions of  two  letters  which  were  sent  to 
my  office  which  I  think  are  extremely 
significant.     The  first  letter,  of  com-se. 


comes  from  a  grower  in  my  district  who 
Is  a  small  family  grower,  who  anticipated 
8(xne  of  the  argiunents  here  today  and 
stated  this: 

Davis,  Calip., 
October  2i.  1963. 
Hon.   RoBBBT  L.   LBG42rrT. 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mk.  Lxocrrr:  In  the  light  of  an  In- 
terview you  recently  gmve  my  son  David,  and 
hlB  sister.  Mrs.  Nordstrom,  and  your  Interest 
In  David's  3  years  of  work  with  Friends  So- 
ciety In  ICexlco  In  two  small  villages,  plus 
your  request  of  a  letter  from  him  In  relation 
to  bracero  program  Public  Law  78,  I  feel 
encouraged  to  add  my  own  thoughts  for  your 
consideration. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  per- 
sonal farming  history.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  Juat  over  Yolo  County  line  In 
Solano  County  was  Inherited  from  my  great- 
grandmother.  My  wife  and  I  struggled  for 
years  to  ptu^:hase  80  acres  more.  Now  with 
rented  land  we  farm  400  acres. 

To  Insure  good  yields  we  spend  more  In 
weed  control,  fertlllcer,  etc.,  than  most,  but 
though  we  harvest  good  crops  our  annual 
net  taxable  Income  Is  less  than  the  average 
xirban  worker. 

This  year  I  am  67.  Have  never  done  any- 
thing but  farm.  At  first  with  my  fath^  with 
livestock.  Very  hard  years.  And  It  has  been 
tough  going  to  put  a  son  and  daughter 
through  college  with  another  son  partly 
through.  Had  we  continued  the  old  way  of 
farming  with  Uvestock  It  coxild  not  have  been 
done  In  this  area. 

This  bit  of  family  history  seems  necessary 
to  acquaint  you  with  facts  of  my  experience 
from  living  It  on  this  strictly  family  farm, 
family  managed. 

About  20  years  ago  we  started  learning 
diversification,  raising  a  number  of  row  and 
fleM  crops  Instead  of  Uvestock.  Our  specialty 
today  Is  high-risk  tomatoes,  foUowed  by  ex- 
pensive but  somewhat  lower  risk  sugarbeets. 
then  for  rotation  the  lower  Income  crops  of 
grain  sorghum  and  barley. 

Our  experience  shows  tomatoes,  with  care- 
ful planning,  pay  a  little  better  than  other 
crops,  but  due  to  the  risk  factors  of  pests, 
water  shortage,  real  harvest  threats  In 
weather,  uncertainty  of  and  high  costs  of 
labor,  I  have  never  felt  safe  to  ralae  large 
acreages  of  tomatoes.  Keeping  acres  under 
100  purposely. 

In  these  20  years  with  tomatoes  Ln  war- 
time and  peace,  I  have  depended  on  many 
classes  of  help  for  harvesting  before  the 
braceros  were  available.  Some  of  these  ex- 
psrlsness  were  unsatisfactory  and  ahnoet 
disastrous  and  Included  high  school  students 
on  weekends  with  teachers  for  supervisors, 
the  first  "Okies"  to  California,  an  all  colored 
crew,  Callfomla  Indians  recruited  througb 
their  so-called  chief,  and  Plliptnoe,  and  the 
men  our  department  of  employment  Insists 
we  have  to  put  to  work,  quaimed  or  not.  the 
"wlnos." 

Finally  we  qualified  for  use  of  braceros 
and  have  grown  to  place  them  at  top  for 
work  performance  and  dependability.  But 
not  from  any  wage  advantage,  let  me  stress 
this  please.  This  program  Is  costly  to  us  and 
we  have  so  many  curbs  and  rules  and  Inter- 
(Hwtatlons  connected  with  use  of  braceros 
that  It  is  really  difficult  to  use  them  for 
fear  of  making  a  misstep  In  some  direction. 
And  while  braceros  have  a  contract  with  lu 
growers  to  protect  them,  no  grower  has  a 
contract  hold  on  braceros.  So  they  can  and 
do  go  home  when  the  mood  strikes  them, 
when  the  cream  has  been  sklmmsd  off,  or 
the  weather  doesn't  suit,  or  picking  gets 
dU&eult.  Tet  they  ars  the  best,  most  de- 
pendable help  we  have  ever  had. 
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The  program  is  often  termed  "slave  la- 
bor." People  who  complain  and  use  that 
label  are  III  advised,  uninformed,  unwilling 
to  accept  truth  of  farmer  problems.  Tet 
these  same  people  can  swallow  the  hook,  line, 
and  sinker  ot  groups,  apparently  better  or- 
ganlaed  and  more  vocal  than  farm  groups, 
who  are  trying  to  defeat  the  program  and 
Insist  they  carry  a  strong  political  weapon  of 
votes. 

We  farmers  recognize  this  powerful  force, 
and  are  aware  of  the  Implications.  So  we 
greatly  admire  and  deeply  thank  you  and 
other  Congressmen  who  are  aware  and  try- 
ing to  do  this  Job  of  saving  large  parts  of 
our  farm  economy  by  preserving  our  ability 
to  harvest.  Regardless  of  party  differences 
we  salute  those  of  you  who  have  this  Integ- 
rity to  stand  up  and  be  heard  and  cast  your 
ballot  "for." 

It  la  said  by  this  opposition  this  Is 
"slave  labor.~  This  really  hurts.  For  we 
follow  a  scale  of  pay  for  tomato  harvest  which 
receives  careful  study  each  year.  Under  it 
the  price  Is  determined  at  the  end  of  each 
day's  work  when  pickers  cards  are  totaled; 
how  many  boxes,  how  many  claims  picked, 
how  m&ny  hours  worked  in  the  day  for  each 
man.  This  then  determines  the  rate  for 
this  day  using  the  approved  scale.  Under 
it  all  men  make  $1  per  hour  or  mors.  Oar 
men  who  act  as  lc»<Ssrs  and  pick  a  few 
boxes  between  loads  make  930  to  921  per 
day. 

Most  days  were  8-hour  days  and  fairly  agUe 
men  made  from  $1.36  to  11.76  per  hour.  Two 
or  three  of  my  men  this  year  were  slow  but 
careful  workers  and  did  not  make  $1  per 
hour.  These  men  on  payday  received  "make 
up"  pay  to  bring  ttietr  wage  up  to  the  $1 
figure. 

Our  payroU  reports  are  on  file  in  our  as. 
socUtlon  office  subjsct  to  inspection  of  com- 
pliance oflloer  at  any  tlms. 

And  the  camp  manager  must  furnish  his 
grocery  bills  to  prove  he  purchased  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  approved  food  required 
for  the  number  of  men  fed. 

If  the  Mexican  workers  are  not  permlttsd 
to  enter  here  In  the  future  many  growers  In- 
cluding myself  must  maks  a  peraonaJ  de- 
cision. Sh&U  I  grow  the  same  acres  any 
longer?  PoslUvely  not.  Will  I  try  to  squeeae 
by  with  possibly  a  q\iarter  of  my  usual?  I 
think  not.  Sure  the  price  of  tonuitoes  will 
rise  but  only  as  far  as  economics  of  the 
processors  permit  oonslderlng  freight  cost 
to  compete  with  Eastern  States.  No.  I  think 
I  would  have  to  bs  a  "has-besn  tomato 
grower". 

Then  the  money  we  spend  for  Ubor  wUl 
not  be  forthcoming  so  what  makes  thsse  so- 
called  experts  think  that  th«  same  money 
win  potir  Into  pockets  of  unemployed  people 
here?  The  unemployed  people  here  I  know 
tTom  past  experience  are  not  about  to  come 
to  the  farms  to  pick  tomatoes.  Ar>d  I  must 
not  place  myself  in  the  vulnsrable  position 
of  having  to  depend  on  them.  I  would  have 
to  be  finished  as  a  tomato  grower.  As  a  bed- 
grower  I  need  workers  qualified  and  wUling 
to  work.  Without  Mexicans  my  b«at  pro- 
duction will  go  downhlU  fast. 

Our  ground  requlns  much  handwork.  A 
small  percentage  of  th«  high  school  boys 
tried  this  year  atiKk  It  out.  With  "wlnos" 
we  are  helpless.  It  must  bs  r«nsmb«9«d  w« 
have  to  stay  solvent.  Maybe  not  aaaks  any 
money  but  ws  have  to  pay  for  eqxiipment 
and  stay  on  credit  with  our  banks.  This  op- 
posing legislation  wlU  cure  no  problems  but 
win  create  many  more  as  I  divert  these  acres 
to  other  crops  in  surplus  now. 

Thank  yo«i.  Mr.  Lasosit,  if  yeo  oonld  read 
this  far. 

Tours  truly, 


Mr.  Chaliman.  I  do  not  think  It  la 
Imaonl  or  aiijrthlns  w  bav*  U>  be 


ariiamed  of  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
It  means  we  have  two  different  kinds  of 
agricultural  workers  and  Industrial 
workers  In  the  United  States. 

I  hare  one  further  point  I  would  like 
to  make  and  would  like  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
who  I  know  is  quite  an  internationalist 
It  comes  from  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who  I  did  not  really  know  was  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  was  with  the  Quaker 
Friends  Service  Society.  All  of  you 
have  had  literature  from  the  Quaker 
Friends  Service  Society,  and  I  am  not 
part  of  that  group,  but  they  are  extreme- 
ly liberal.  I  received  a  commendation 
from  them  last  week  on  another  matter. 
They  have  a  doctrinaire  position  against 
this  bill,  but  this  letter  is  from  a  boy  who 
worked  for  the  Quaker  Society  in  Mex- 
ico for  2  years,  I  think,  and  he  states: 

I  have  personally  seen  the  good  Influence 
of  the  bracero  program  In  Mexico.  I  have 
seen  many  checks  from  the  United  States 
cashed  In  small  Mexican  banks.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  women  cashing  these  checks. 
Invariably  the  money  has  been  sent  hon^ 
by  sons  or  husbands  working  in  the  United 
States  as  braceros. 

One  of  my  best  young  Mexican  friends 
spent  about  2  months  as  a  bracero  this  year. 
He  retiu-ned  home  with  $600  over  and  above 
aU  expenses.  To  some  people,  this  may  seem 
like  a  smaU  amount.  They  do  not  know  that 
a  Mexican  doing  comparable  work  In  Mex- 
ico receives  about  80  cents  a  day.  A  large 
family  Is  often  supported  on  this  dally  80 
cents.  This  is  seasonal  work.  Some  of  this 
80  cents  must  be  saved  to  tide  the  family 
over  when  work  Is  not  available.  Think  of 
the  influence  $500  can  have  on  such  a  fam- 
Uy — and,  for  only  2  months'  work. 

During  my  travels  through  Mexico,  often 
through  small,  isolated  rural  vmages,  I  have 
consistently  seen  young  men  who  have  been 
braceros,  and  who  stand  out  from  other  vU- 
lagers.  They  often  have  new  houses,  new 
furniture,  radios,  better  <dothes.  Soms  of 
these  products  have  been  purchased  In  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  much  greater  Influence  than 
the  mozxey  the  braceros  return  with.  It  Is 
more  subtle,  but  more  lasting.  Many  of  thsss 
young  men  will  be  leaders  In  their  villages. 
They  are  also  farmers.  They  have  received 
an  education  during  their  stay  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  seen  firsthand  the  ac- 
conpllahments  of  our  farmers.  They  have 
learned  new  practices,  many  of  which  they 
can  apply  to  their  own  farming  operations. 
They  can  gain  a  new  perspective;  a  hope. 
How  does  one  break  away  from  t^  tradi- 
tional way  of  farming?  Son  follows  father, 
generation  after  generation.  Little  Improve- 
ment is  mads,  while  soils  deplete  and  people 
get  hungrier.  The  small  changes  these  lead- 
ers make  can  break  this  cirds.  Others  will 
foUow  the  example.  Hope  and  "^"^^H*"*^ 
can  dispel  the  belief  that  all  fanning  is  a 
matter  of  fate.  Man  can  have  control  over 
his  crops. 

D*vn>  Hanboiv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HlTTCHINSOXl. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  thai  most  of  u«  agree  that  tb^  1$ 
probably  a  phaaeoot  procram,  at  least 
the  people  vlx>  have  oontactfd  me  from 
oar  State  d  MipJilgaa  I  bebeva  are  be- 
glnning  to  underatand  that  tt  la  a  ptaaae- 
out  proffimm. 


Up  in  Michigan  we  use  Mexican  labor 
now  only  In  the  pickle  Industry,  in  har- 
vesting cucumbers.  The  people  in  that 
industry  and  the  farmers  who  raise  cu- 
cimibo^  have  asked  me  to  support  this 
measure  because  they  are  at  least  a  year 
away  from  any  kind  of  a  mechanical 
harvesting  device  which  ts  practlcaL  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  know  from  ex- 
pei-ience  that  they  cannot  get  domestie 
manpower,  either  migrant  or  local,  to 
harvest  pickles.  It  ts  stoop  labor  and 
they  cannot  induce  the  people  to  go  out 
and  do  that  kind  of  work.  They  are  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  machine  and 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  variety 
of  cucumber  which  wHl  be  uniform  in 
its  growth  so  that  you  can  have  a  uni- 
form size  of  the  plant,  and  so  on. 

So,  with  that  in  mind,  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  1-year  extension.  I  think 
that  the  people  up  in  that  part  of  the 
country  realise  that  very  decisively  after 
the  way  the  measure  was  defeated  In 
May,  they  cannot  depend  upon  this  Im- 
portation of  labor  as  any  kind  of  a  per- 
manent proposition.  But  to  be  cut  off 
without  any  extenslcm  at  all  will  be  defi- 
nitely unfair  to  than. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

tMr.LATTAl. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
It  Is  well  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  ascertain  how 
many  workers  we  are  talking  about.  You 
would  think  the  number  would  amount  to 
a  couple  of  mllUon.  Actually  only  194,- 
978  Mexican  braceros  were  Imported  In 
1962.  That  la  a  very  small  number  con- 
sidering the  working  force  In  the  United 
States. 

In  1962.  only  6  States  out  of  the  50 
used  more  than  10,000  bracero  workers; 
Arizona.  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Michigan,  and  Texas  used  more  than 
10,000  workers.  Only  21  States  out  of  the 
50  contracted  for  braceros  In  any  num- 
ber. I  think  It  Is  well  for  us  to  keep  this 
In  mliKl. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  this 
program  has  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
working  force  of  this  country.  I  think 
It  is  wen  to  turn  to  page  6  of  the  r^x>rt 
and  specifically  to  the  leUex  from  the 
Amttassador  of  Mexico  and  to  his  state- 
ment that  reads: 

Therefore,  the  abaeace  of  an  agreement 
would  not  end  the  problem  but  rather  would 
give  rise  to  a  de  facto  altuation:  the  niegal 
introduction  of  Mexican  workers  into  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  Illegal  workers  and.  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  wotild  also  xmfavorably 
afect  Amerleen  workers,  which  Is  precisely 
what  the  legislators  of  the  United  States  are 
trjrlngto  prevent. 

Some  people  may  wondtf  why  we  are 
concerned  In  Ohio  about  this  bill  since 
we  do  not  ooatract  for  aof  braeero 
laborers.  We  raise  tomatoes  and  sugar- 
beets  in  Ohio.  The  harvesting  of  these 
two  crops  rcQtrtre  stoop  lakor. 

You  cannot  get  doMestlc  tebor  to  do 
this  tgrpc  woric.  Yoa  am  go  to  the  nn- 
employment  offloe  and  reclater  fbr  so 
many  workers  and  Just  pray  ttiat  yoa  get 
them.   Thegr  art  not  avaUaMe. 
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So.  how  do  we  get  them?  Our  farm- 
ers coatract  for  Tezac  Mexicans— Amer- 
ican citizeiu,  if  you  please,  and  bring 
them  into  our  area  to  do  this  stoop  labor. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  Import 
them,  but  not  across  the  border.  How- 
ever, we  realize  that  there  are  only  a 
given  number  of  these  workers  available. 
Should  this  bracero  program  be  defeat- 
ed, our  source  of  this  type  labor  would 
be  exhausted.  Our  crops  would  not  be 
harvested  for  want  of  this  necessary 
labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  we  view  this  objectively  and  look  at 
the  overall  picture,  particulsu-ly  in  these 
States  like  Ohio  that  are  not  contracting 
for  braceros  and  have  not  contracted  for 
them  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  problem  which 
affects  every  State  employing  stoop 
labor.  It  is  Just  not  the  problem  of 
these  21  States  contracting  for  bracero 
labor. 

A  great  nimiber  of  people  have  been 
turned  against  this  program  by  reason 
of  the  showing  of  a  TV  film  a  couple  of 
years  ago  which  showed  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families  in  great  distress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  pictured  in 
this  TV  film  were  not  bracero.  They 
were  unregulated  migrants.  Braceros 
are  only  adult  males.  Their  families 
cannot  accompany  them.  These  bra- 
ceros are  given  proper  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  so  forth.  So,  these  people 
who  have  been  writing  you  and  who  have 
been  writing  me  are  usually  writing 
about  problems  not  involved  in  the  bra- 
cero program.  In  fact,  in  most  cases, 
they  are  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
bracero  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qmi]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  bracero  program  ought  to  come 
to  a  halt.  But  I  think  that  the  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  de- 
poident  on  them,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
in  an  orderly  way.  These  extensions  of 
the  program  are  not  a*very  good  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stirely  would  have 
preferred  If  a  bill  could  have  been 
brought  out  here  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  an  orderly  time  of  removing 
and  terminating  the  bracero  program. 
But  as  we  have  It  before  us  today,  this 
is  merely  a  1-year  extension.  I  plan  to 
vote  for  this  1-year  extension  and  that 
Is  the  end  of  my  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  people 
will  realize  that  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  SisxJ 
earlier  when  the  debate  was  opened  up 
on  this  bill,  that  this  is  the  end,  that 
they  ought  to  get  their  house  in  order 
and  make  arrangements  to  secxu-e  ade- 
quate domestic  labor,  will  be  taken  to 
heart  If  this  bill  passes,  and  I  hope  It 
will,  this  IR  the  assurance  that  they 
should  have,  that  many  of  us  feel  that 
this  program  ought  to  c<mie  to  a  halt.  I 
accept  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  when  he  says  this  is  the 
end  of  this  program. 

I  understand  la  talking  to  people  who 
have  these  crops  produced  In  their  areas 


that  use  bracero  labor,  scxne  of  these 
crops,  such  as  lettuce,  come  Into  harvest 
prior  to  the  school  year  closing  In  June, 
so  they  are  iinable  to  hire  high  school 
students  and  find  adequate  labor. 

As  I  say.  also,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
ought  to  make  certain  that  there  is  no 
domestic  labor  available  before  the  bra- 
ceros are  permitted  on  the  farms. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rooskvelt]  is  go- 
ing to  offer  will  prevail.  I  think  this 
buttons  it  right  down  to  a  1-year  pro- 
gram and  provides  the  assurances  that 
need  to  be  made. 

This  adds  to  the  assurances  in  the  law 
that  domestic  workers  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  Thus  braceros  could 
not  be  hired  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  no  other  domestic 
help  is  available. 

It  should  also  be  stipulated  that  if  bra- 
ceros are  already  hired  and  then  domes- 
tic help  becomes  available,  that  the 
braceros  should  then  stand  by  and  not  be 
put  to  work  unless  a  further  shortage  of 
domestic  workers  occurs. 

I  feel  that  this  is  what  we  should  do 
in  order  to  protect  American  migratory 
labor. 

I  might  point  out  some  growers  who 
need  to  secure  domestic  workers  from 
Texas  and  places  like  that  who  are  dis- 
placed by  bracero  labor  will  be  affected, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Is  an  adjustment 
that  needs  to  go  on  In  this  country  so 
that  the  people  who  are  available  can 
find  a  Job  with  adequate  pay  and  ade- 
quate benefits  given  to  American  work- 
ers. I  think  after  this  year  Public  Law 
78  should  come  to  a  halt.  I  will  support 
this  bill  at  this  time,  though  not  in  the 
future. 

We  need  a  phasing  out  of  bracero 
labor,  which  was  only  developed  In  the 
first  place  as  a  war  emergency  measure. 
There  have  been  many  extensions.  Some 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  2-year  extension 
offered  and  the  Hoxise  turned  It  down — 
I  voted  against  It.  Now  we  have  this 
1-year  extension.  Before  every  exten- 
sion, we  have  been  told  it  is  only  to  allow 
the  growers  time  to  adjust  to  hiring  do- 
mestic labor.  They  have  never  done  It, 
but  Just  come  back  and  ask  for  another 
extension. 

I  support  this  1-year  extension,  but  If 
It  is  not  the  last  one  proposed.  I  can  tell 
you  right  now  I  will  not  support  the 
next  one. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  repre- 
sent a  congressional  district  which  I 
think  has  the  longest  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  per- 
haps any  other  Member  of  this  House.  I 
have  many  growers  In  my  district  who 
have  used  bracero  labor  over  the  years 
the  program  has  been  in  operation,  i 
have  great  sympathy  and  great  concern 
about  the  treatment  of  the  American  mi- 
grant labor  families  In  this  country,  and 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  have 
to  do  something  about  their  welfare  too. 

Last  May  29  a  bill  came  to  thla  ftoor  of 
which  I  was  the  author  to  extend  thla 
program  for  2  years.    I  said  on  behalf  of 


that  bill  at  that  time  that  I  felt  some- 
what like  the  old  womout  story  of  the 
witness  in  court  who  was  asked  how  he 
felt  when  he  saw  his  mother-in-law  drive 
his  brandnew.  uninsured  Cadillac  off  the 
cliff.  He  replied.  "I  had  mixed  emo- 
tions." 

That  Is  the  way  I  felt  then  about  the 
2-year  extension,  and  I  must  confess  I 
have  mixed  emotions  about  this  legisla- 
tion today.  But  I  am  supporting  this 
bill.  I  am  supporting  the  extension,  and 
I  am  urging  my  friends  In  the  House 
to  support  the  extension  because  a  de- 
feat of  this  bin  In  an  effort  to  do  Justice 
to  the  migrant  workers  of  America 
would  do  a  great  injustice  to  the  farm- 
ers, the  decent,  honorable,  hard-work- 
ing farmers  of  this  country  who  have 
built  up  their  farms  relying  In  part  on 
this  program.  These  people  simply  have 
no  way  of  getting  the  labor  they  need 
to  get  their  crops  out  and  take  them  to 
market. 

I  do  not  think  you  accomplish  any- 
thing for  the  migrant  workers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  I  say  this  sincerely  to  my 
friends,  by  taking  a  whack  at  the  farm- 
ers of  America  in  voting  down  and  de- 
feating this  bill.  I  think  an  extension 
Is  the  rational  way  to  do  It  at  this  late 
time  In  the  year,  particularly.  It  would 
be  extremely  unfair,  It  would  be  an  ex- 
treme burden  on  those  who  are  counting 
on  this  act.  Some  crops  are  being 
planted  now,  some  will  be  planted  In 
the  next  60  to  90  days  in  my  area;  the 
crops  will  be  harvested  next  year.  These 
people  are  dependent  on  this  kind  of 
labor. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  domestic  labor.  It 
Just  is  not  there.  Under  this  bill  the 
farmer  does  not  dt  In  his  alr-condl- 
tioned  home  and  phone  up  to  say  "Send 
me  2  gross  of  Mexican  farmworkers." 
He  has  to  prove  that  American  workers 
are  not  available,  he  has  to  prove  he  will 
pay  wages  that  will  not  depress  the 
standard  of  wages  in  that  particular 
community.  This  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  migrant  workers  of  America  have 
no  better  friends  than  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  his  predecessor, 
both  of  whom  were  concerned  about  this 
matter.  They  have  always  been  sympa- 
thetic to  the  farmers.  The  farmers  have 
even  complained  about  the  restrictive 
way  the  Labor  Department  has  admin- 
istered this  program.  So  I  think  we  can, 
with  logic  and  fairness  and  Justice  to  all 
concerned,  extend  this  program  for  an- 
other year. 

I  say  In  all  frankness,  whether  you  are 
going  to  see  me  down  here  In  this  well 
during  coming  years  arguing  for  this 
program,  is  something  I  want  to  leave 
in  abeyance,  but  I  do  think  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  extend  It  this  1  year. 

You  who  oppose  this  bill  think  you  are 
going  to  right  a  great  wrong  by  defeating 
It  today.  You  are  not  going  to  put  shoes 
on  the  children  of  the  migrant  workers, 
you  are  not  going  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  migrant  workers,  you  are  / 
not  going  to  Improve  their  working  con- 
ditions. If  you  defe*t  this  bilL  But,  If 
you  «ut  oir  the  supi^y  of  labor  by  a  m«at- 
ax  termination,  you  will  not  give  the 
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farmers  time  to  line  up  a  program  to  get 
American  workers  or  m^nhtTtyr  to  do 
these  Jobe.  What  you  will  do  Is  put  out 
of  work  a  lot  of  people  In  the  transporta- 
tion and  processing  Industries  who  now 
have  Jobs  that  dcfiend  on  the  harvesting 
of  these  crops. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gesntleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, lest  anybody  think  this  an  Arizona 
week,  let  me  assure  you  there  will  be 
Members  from  other  States  who  will 
speak.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  follow  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  and  to  expand  on 
the  story  he  has  so  ably  told  the  House. 
In  Arizona  we  use  about  16,000  bra- 
ceros a  year.  We  are  down  somewhat 
from  the  number  which  we  formerly  used 
because  we  do  not  use  braceros  to  pick 
cotton  anymore.  In  fact,  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  picking  of  cotton  Is  now 
mechanized.  Mainly  we  use  them  to 
grow  vegetables. 

These  people  do  what  we  call  stoop 
labor  In  the  fields.  It  Is  not  easy  to  get 
that  type  of  labor.  There  has  to  be  a 
shortage  demonstrated  before  Mexican 
laborers  can  be  brought  In.  It  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  It  because  the  shortage 
is  bona  fide  and  chronic. 

However,  this  I  suppose  could  best 
be  called  a  horse-and-rabbit  bin,  because 
a  lot  of  people  here  are  trying  to  com- 
pare horses  and  rabbits  when  they 
speak  of  the  legislation.  We  have  had 
people  <m  both  sides  of  the  aisle  talk 
about  the  evils  that  beset  migratory  la- 
bor, the  things  that  happen  to  people 
that  are  in  migratory  labor.  I  deplore 
the  stattis  of  certain  people  who  are  mi- 
gratory laborers  In  certain  areas  of  the 
country  as  much  as  anybody  does,  but 
when  I  recall  the  state  of  migratory  labor 
in  Arizona  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
bracero  legislation  I  wonder  if  a  lot  of 
people  should  not  give  credit  to  this  leg- 
islation instead  of  castigating  it.  In 
other  words,  the  migratory  worker  in 
practically  all  the  areas  which  use  bra- 
ceros Is  better  off  today.  He  makes  more 
money,  he  has  better  living  conditions, 
his  family  is  living  better.  Why  is  this? 
Because,  in  order  to  get  the  bracero  the 
grower  must  offer  certain  e<mdltl(ms,  not 
only  wages  but  working  and  living  con- 
ditions, to  the  domestic  worker.  If  he 
did  not,  he  could  not  get  the  bracero. 
This  has  been  a  program  which  has  been 
good  for  the  domestic  worker  as  it  has 
been  good  for  the  bracero. 

We  have  heard  It  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  if  you  go  to  a  Mexican 
village  and  see  a  television  aerial  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  a  former  bracero  lives 
there.  This  has  brought  prosperity  to 
the  Mexican  worker. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  I  think 
this  will  be  adopted  another  year.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  this  year,  but  I 
imagine,  knowing  the  temper  of  the 
House  as  I  do.  that  this  wiU  probably  be 
the  last  year  for  this  bill,  and  that  this 
program  will  die  for  awhile.  But  some- 
body is  going  to  grow  vegetables.  The 
people  In  the  districts  of  many  of  you 
sitting  here  who  are  fighting  this  legis- 
lation want  the  lettuce,  the  carrots,  and 
the  other  vegetables  that  are  grown  in 


California,  Arlaona.  and  many  of  the 
other  States  niilch  use  bracero  labor. 

What  Is  going  to  happen?  Well,  two 
things  are  going  to  happen.  In  the  first 
place,  naturally,  the  grower  who  wanti 
to  stay  In  business  Is  going  to  offer  a 
higher  wage  for  domestics.  I  think  this 
will  be  the  first  effect.  Even  then,  the 
grower  probably  still  will  not  be  able  to 
get  the  domestics,  so  a  lot  of  them  will 
go  out  of  business.  But  If  the  grower 
does  keep  more  and  more  for  workers 
and  If  he  Is  able  to  get  domestic  workers 
to  come  to  woiic  to  do  the  stoop  labor, 
then  the  price  of  his  product  will  go  up 
and  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  are 
doing  yoiur  best  to  defeat  this  bill  will 
find  the  consumers  who  live  In  your  dis- 
trict will  be  paying  a  lot  more  for  their 
produce  in  the  near  future  than  they  are 
paying  right  now.  But  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  wlU  step  in.  gentlemen, 
and  before  long  the  people  who  are  liv- 
ing in  your  districts  here  in  the  East  will 
not  pay  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for 
western  produce.  What  wUl  happen? 
Will  they  be  without  this  produce?  No. 
they  win  not  be  without  It  because  It  wlU 
be  grown  and  sold  at  a  price  your  people 
win  pay — where?  It  wlU  be  grown  In 
western  Mexico.  Many  of  the  same 
people  who  are  working  in  the  United 
States  now  as  braceros  making  $1  an 
hour  or  more.  wiU  then  be  harvesting 
the  same  type  of  produce  in  western 
Mexico.  How  much  win  they  be  get- 
ting? They  win  not  be  getting  a  dollar 
an  hour.  They  wlU  be  getting  80  cents 
a  day.  the  going  wage  for  agricultural 
labor  in  Mexico.  So  who  wlU  lose? 
The  bracero  will  lose  and  yoin:  consum- 
ers In  your  own  districts  wUl  loee  In  the 
end. 

Another  loser  will  be  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  income  derived  by 
American  growers  from  the  sale  of  prod- 
uce win  be  transferred  to  Mexico.  T^^nd|^ 
now  profitably  tiUed — supporting  smaU 
towns,  sman  businesses  and  people,  both 
American  and  Mexican,  providing  su- 
perior quality  produce  to  the  cities  of 
the  East — WiU  be  hollow  and  deserted. 
This  is  because  the  law  of  suj^ly  and 
demand  is  Inexorable. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.RocBBsl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
legislation  because  I  represent  a  district 
that  depends  a  great  deal  upon  thtf 
source  of  labor. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  in  the 
Interests  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
sizable  areas  of  this  country  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  progrram  must  be  ex- 
tended. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  wiU,  during 
debate,  discuss  the  general  situation  re- 
garding this  program.  Most  argimients 
on  both  sides  are  familiar  ones — the 
facts  and  figures  are  available  for  aU  to 
see. 

But  I  would  like  to  stress  one  matter 
that  is  usuaUy  overlooked  when  the 
bracero  program  is  discussed,  and  relate 
it  only  to  the  situation  in  my  district, 
the  28-county  area  of  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas. 

Without  braceros  to  assist  in  the  har- 
vest of  cotton  and  vegetable  crops,  pan- 


handle farmers  would  be  faced  with  two 
allematiTes:  "Hiey  could  employ  the 
illegal  bnmigranta,  known  by  the  un- 
pleasantly  derogatory  term  "wetbacks," 
who  are  sure  to  flood  into  Texas  by  the 
thousands:  or.  they  could  simply  leave 
the  crops  to  rot  in  the  fields. 

There  are  no  other  alternatives  for 
many  of  these  tarmen.  for  whom  the 
cost  of  piu-chaslng  mechanical  harvest- 
ing equipment  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  fact  ts  this:  There  Is  simply  no 
domestic  labor  supply  available  to  take 
up  the  slack. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  statonent  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  from  more  popu- 
lous areas  find  difficult  to  understand. 

Our  area  of  the  West  is  vast  and 
sparsely  populated.  My  28-county  dis- 
trict— with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 400.000  persons — coven  an  area 
five-sixths  the  siae  of  the  entire  State 
of  Indiana.  The  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict. Amarillo.  has  a  population  of  about 
160.000  persons.  No  other  city  in  the 
district  has  a  population  of  more  than 
30,000.  Hundreds  of  mUes  separate  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas  from  any  large  pop- 
ulation center  that  might  be  expected  to 
supply  a  reserve  of  seasonal  labor. 

I  ask  that  my  ooUeagues  from  areas 
of  concentrated  large  populations  con- 
sider the  difficulties  that  thus  confront 
farmers  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  who 
need  help — and  lots  of  It — at  harvest- 
time. 

Everyone  would  much  prefer  to  em- 
ploy U.S.  citizens  at  harvestUme  and  any 
other  time.  But  they  are  Just  not  avail- 
able. Employing  seasonal  workers  un- 
der the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  is 
not  inexpensive;  as  you  know,  there  are 
large  costs  piled  atop  the  wages  paid  to 
the  workers. 

I  emphasize  to  you  that  the  ^tA^k'-^n 
farm  labor  program  must  be  extended 
if  the  needed  supply  of  seasonal  labor  ia 
to  be  available  to  this  large  area  oX  our 
covmtry. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  KylJ. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
delights  of  air  travel  is  the  fact  that  the 
plane  lifts  us  from  the  sidewalk,  from- 
the  restricted  view  and  the  cluttered  de- 
tails, to  a  vantage  point  from  which  we 
can  get  a  broader  vista  and  see  the  true 
relationship  of  larger  things.  Similarly, 
when  I  see  all  of  the  details  and  conflict- 
ing views  on  this  bracero  program,  I  find 
myself  continuously  turning  to  a  broader 
view. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  will  readily  admit  it  is  predi- 
cated on  pride;  not  on  a  personal  pride 
but  I  Uiink  a  pride  in  being  an  Ameri- 
can. The  overview  which  compels  me  is 
this:  In  this  great  Nation  with  its  power, 
with  its  wealth,  with  its  ingenuity,  with 
its  ambition.  I  find  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  Import  anybody  to 
do  any  job.  If  such  importation  is  in- 
deed needed,  it  has  to  be  for  one  of  two 
reasons:  Either  because  we  lack  the 
talent  to  do  a  particular  job  or  because 
like  Qibbons'  Rome  we  have  grown  deca- 
dent, fat,  flabby,  lazy;  and  I  hate  to 
think  that  this  latter  Is  a  matter  of  fact. 
Oh.  yes,  I  know  It  has  been  said  many 
times  that  It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to 
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find  domestic  laborers  to  do  this  Job. 
Now.  if  this  so-called  stoop  labor  Is  an 
occupation  which  is  unfit  for  human  be- 
ings, there  Is  no  more  humanity  or  no 
more  justification  for  using  foreign 
human  beings  than  American  human 
beings.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is 
healthful  work,  decent  work,  work  which 
is  good  for  human  beings,  then  we  should 
not  have  to  turn  to  some  foreign  nation 
to  get  this  labor. 

We  have  heard  today  that  even  the 
unemployed  American  does  not  want  to 
do  this  job.  One  gentleman  from  the 
great  golden  State  said  "perhaps  we  have 
painted  ourselves  into  a  comer."  And 
indeed  they  have.  He  describes  a  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  compensation  in 
which  a  family  can  get  as  much  as  $1,000 
a  month  for  not  working.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  rescue  those  people  who  have 
prepared  a  silly  program  which  enables 
an  individual  to  retire  on  unemployment 
benefits  rather  than  to  seek  honest  labor 
to  win  the  bread  for  his  table.  This 
they  have  done.  Neither  the  bracero 
program  nor  any  other  such  program 
can  ever  be  used  as  a  Justification  to  an 
extension  of  bad  sense  such  as  we  find 
here. 

Then  we  come  to  this  other  fact:  We 
are  phasing  out  this  program.  I  would 
submit  to  you  that  in  actual  fact  we  have 
made  more  progress  in  phasing  out  pray- 
er in  the  last  3  or  4  years  than  we  have 
in  phasing  out  the  bracero  program. 
Twice  I  went  along  myself  with  this  bill 
because  it  was  said,  and  I  was  assured, 
that  we  are  phasing  out  this  program. 
This  is  the  last  year.  Today  we  have 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  sasring, 
"Now,  do  not  count  on  that.  Next  year 
we  will  take  another  look."  Another  in- 
dividual says.  "We  plant  strawberries,  or 
asparaus,  or  something,  and  have  a  3- 
year  crop."  Next  year,  of  course,  we 
will  be  told  the  farmer  is  in  the  second 
year  of  this  production  and  we  need  an- 
other year  in  which  to  phase  out  this 
program.  If  this  program  is  wrong,  ex- 
tending the  abuse  to  the  next  year  can- 
not salve  anyone's  conscience.  This  tem- 
porary extension  is  a  tired  song  and  it 
has  been  played  far  too  often  here  on  the 
floor.  Indeed,  in  these  marble  halls  I 
think  the  word  "temporary"  has  re- 
placed Methuselah  as  the  symbol  of 
longevity,  whether  it  be  temporary  taxes 
or  temporary  work  programs  or  tem- 
porary ansrthing  else. 

I  do  not  enjoy  opposing  individuals 
with  whom  I  usually  vote,  people  who 
are  my  good  friends  and  associates.  I 
think  in  my  heart  this  is  a  bad  bUl, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  defeated. 0^ 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments,  as 
chairman  of  our  Family  Farm  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultxu^.  As  has  been  emphasized  by 
previous  speakers,  to  do  away  with  this 
program  would  have  a  particularly  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  family  farm.  In 
September  of  1962  there  were  8.332,000 
total   farm   laborers.    Of   this   munber 


there    were    228,000    domestic    migrant 
workers  and  106,000  Mexican  nationals. 

A  family  farm,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
want  to  take  a  rule-of-thumb  definition, 
is  considered  a  farm  that  is  big  enough 
for  a  farmer  and  his  family  to  make  a 
living  on  and  yet  is  not  so  big  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family  cannot  provide 
over  50  percent  of  the  labor  at  all  times, 
except  at  harvest  time.  When  harvest 
time  comes  labor  is  essential. 

The  family-size  farm  has  handicaps 
because  of  the  availability  of  labor. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  labor  im- 
mediately so  your  perishable  crop  will 
not  be  destroyed?  The  family  farmer  is 
handicapped  because  of  imemployment 
Insurance  programs.  And  I  suppose 
nearly  all  of  us  in  the  Chamber  have 
voted  for  imemployment  Insurance  pro- 
grams. But  can  you  Imagine  the  difS- 
culty  of  getting  a  man  to  stoop  to  pick 
strawberries  for  $20  or  $30  a  day  when 
he  and  his  wife,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ilAi.  LeggittI, 
may  be  eligible  to  draw  $1,000  a  month 
in  unemployment  insurance? 

It  is  a  terrible  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  confronts  the  family  farmer  of 
America  if.  when  he  has  available  labor, 
properly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  M^illing  to  work  and  the  farmer  is 
willing  to  pay  him.  to  refuse  him  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  that  necessary 
labor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  very  dear  friend  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
wonder  if  there  was  any  bracero  labor 
involved  in  these  boiled  peanuts  that  the 
gentleman  peddles  around  here  once  in 
awhile. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  wUl  say  to  my 
dear  friend  that  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
there  is  no  bracero  labor  involved  in 
that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  These  two  bills  are  not 
related  in  any  way? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Absolutely  not. 
And  I  want  to  thank  my  dear  friend  for 
his  support  of  that  legislation  that  we 
passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  B.B..  8915  is  passed 
because  it  is  helpful  to  the  family  farms 
of  America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Oath- 

INGSJ. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  the  Mexican  labor  law,  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  small  farmer  and 
operator  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  high  cost  for  machinery  in  the  culti- 
vation and  the  harvest  of  his  crops.  A 
larger  operator  may  be  in  a  position  to 
purchase  costly  Implements,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  hand  labor  being  used  to 
do  the  work.  Great  numbers  of  small 
farmers  operate  solely  by  and  through 


the  work  of  themselves  and  their  im- 
mediate famlLes.  They  do.  however,  re- 
quire assistance  fr<Hn  some  source  at 
peak  periods  of  the  year  during  the  time 
that  they  are  weeding  their  crops  or  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  harvest. 

A  letter  came  to  me  recently  from  Mr. 
Robert  Ball  of  the  Monette  Growers  As- 
sociation, which  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Took  Oathings: 

Six:  I  am  writing  you  In  regardB  to  the 
Mexican  labor  program.  We  of  the  Monette 
Growers  Aaaoclatlon  are  a  group  of  small 
farmers.  We  do  not  have  the  money  to  ex- 
periment with  chemicals,  also  machinery  is 
expensive  and  the  small  farmer  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  larger  farmer  In  this  respect. 

Mexico  Is  our  next  door  neighbor  and  com- 
munism Is  scattered  over  the  world.  Our 
relations  have  been  good  with  Mexico  and 
we  want  to  keep  It  that  way.  As  you  know 
the  labor  program  Is  a  great  help  in  keeping 
our  relations  on  a  friendly  basis.  We  are 
interested  in  keeping  the  program  alive. 
Yours  truly. 

MoNim  ORowxas  Association, 

ROBXBT  Bau,. 

Mr.  Ball  not  only  wrote  in  behalf  of  the 
small  farmer  for  the  need  of  supple- 
mental labor  for  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  but  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78  in  be- 
half of  amiable  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  Monette  Growers  Associa- 
tion feels  that  it  is  most  essential  that  a 
program  that  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
small  farmer,  the  consumer,  and  the  Na- 
tion itself,  should  not  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated as  it  also  has  aided  almost  200,- 
000 — which  was  the  number  that  worked 
in  the  United  States  last  year— bracero 
workers  and  their  families  and  the  com- 
munities from  which  they  come. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  times 
the  impression  Is  created  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  almost  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  States  such  as  California.  Texas, 
Ailcansas.  Arizona,  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, let  me  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  this  is  not  an  accurate 
Interpretation  of  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  from  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Michigan 
to  a  substantial  degree  is  a  very  highly 
Industrial  State  but  it  does  use  in  large 
numbers  braceros  and  has  done  so  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  reason  Is  very 
simple.  The  kind  of  crops  that  we  grow 
in  a  number  of  areas  in  Michigan,  such 
as  cucumbers,  are  the  kind  that  need 
labor  that  will  do  these  dif&cult  jobs. 
The  crops  are,  for  example,  cucumbers, 
sugarbeets,  and  certain  varieties  of  fruit. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  who  object  to 
this  legislation  have  ever  seen  a  cucum- 
ber crop  being  harvested  and  have  seen 
the  hard  labor  and  the  difficult  labor 
that  is  required  to  see  that  this  important 
crop  is  picked  for  the  consumer.  But 
let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  in 
Michigan  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  program.  For  example,  in  August  of 
this  year  in  a  seven-county  area,  which 
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includes  the  two  counties  that  I  repre- 
sent, there  were  10,300  domestic  farm 
laborers  on  the  Job  and  there  were  2,300 
braceros.  By  October  15  of  this  year  in 
the  same  seven-county  area,  the  number 
of  braceros  had  dropped  to  a  total  of  70; 
whereas,  there  were  4.700  UJ3.  or  do- 
mestic farm  laborers  working  in  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops.  In  other  words, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  season  the 
braceros  constitute  only  a  relatively  small 
percent  of  the  total  farm  employees  used 
In  these  crops  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  we 
are  seeking  to  get  more  and  more  domes- 
tics and  less  and  less  braceros  on  the 
short-haul  as  well  as  the  long-haul  ba- 
sis. I  think  over  the  years  you  will  find, 
and  very  shortly,  that  through  mecha- 
nization we  in  Michigan  will  need  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  braceros. 

It  was  my  experience  a  year  ago  to  see 
how  mechariization  is  taking  over  in 
blueberry  through  the  shaker  method. 
They  tell  me  that  in  the  picking  of  cu- 
cumbers within  a  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half  they  will  have  a  mechanized  method 
of  picking  this  crop,  which  today  is  ex- 
clusively picked  by  stoop  labor.  So. 
through  automation  and  mechanization 
we  are  going  to  solve  the  stoop  labor 
problem.  However,  if  we  do  not  permit 
this  program  to  continue  for  another 
year,  we  are  not  going  to  have  this  crop 
and  undoubtedly  others  available  for 
the  consumers. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  say. 
"Well,  we  can  get  domestic  labor."  Let 
me  assure  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  even  in  1958  when  in  our  area  we 
had  a  14-  to  15-i>ercent  unemploy- 
ment you  could  not  get  domestic  la- 
bor to  go  out  and  work  in  the  cucumber 
fields.  It  was  impossible .  This  year  and 
last  year,  and  we  hope  next  year,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  good  year  in  the  automo- 
tive industry.  Today,  unemployment  is 
about  4  to  5  percent  or  less  in  our 
area  of  Michigan.  It  is  just  impossible 
under  those  economic  circumstances  to 
get  the  necessary  domestic  labor  to  har- 
vest these  crops.  The  net  result  is  if  we 
do  not  have  this  legislation  for  at  least 
another  year,  you  will  not  harvest  these 
crops.  Furthermore,  we  will  have  a  very 
adverse  impact  on  employment  in  the 
industry  that  produces  the  cucumbers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  significant  is  this? 
How  significant?  Well,  in  Holland, 
Mich.,  in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  we  have 
the  largest  pickle  factory  in  the  world. 
They  produce  more  pickles  at  this  plant 
than  at  any  other  plant  in  the  world.  If 
we  cannot  grow  and  harvest  cucum- 
bers— and  harvesting  includes  the  ob- 
taining of  labor  in  the  field— this  rela- 
tively new  plant  which  has  been  doubled 
or  tripled  in  capacity  in  the  last  few 
years  will  not  employ  workers  in  this 
community,  a  city  of  18,000. 

The  investment  by  the  owners  will  be 
wiped  out,  the  jobs  of  the  people  who 
work  in  the  plant,  anywhere  from  500  to 
1.000,  will  not  exist. 

When  you  bear  In  mind  the  overall 
picture  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer,  the  point  of  view  of  the  people 
who  are  working  in  the  processing  plants, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  farmers  or  pro- 


ducers and  the  domestic  workers  them- 
selves, this  legislation  ought  to  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  mjnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation.  In  the 
23  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  I  have  never  been  lobbied  by 
so  many  high-handed,  brazen  lobbyists 
as  I  have  in  the  past  3  or  4  weeks  in 
behalf  of  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  which  some  people  call  just  this  little 
old  cotton-pickin'  bill  we  are  considering 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  am  receiving  letters  from  organiza- 
tions like  the  Apple  Growers'  Association. 
What  is  there  about  stoop  labor  that  is 
of  interest  to  the  apple  growers?  I  have 
received  communications  from  nursery- 
men. What  is  there  about  stoop  labor 
that  is  of  interest  to  nurserymen?  These 
and  other  organizations  have  brought 
more  pressiu-e  on  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  last  3  or  4  weeks  than  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  23  years. 

What  I  said  last  May  about  the  bill, 
that  this  is  a  slave  labor  biU,  in  my  opin- 
ion, still  holds  true.  It  is  a  slave  labor 
bill.  When  I  hear  people  in  Illinois  get- 
ting up  today  saying  they  are  going  to 
support  this  bill,  as  I  sat  down  here.  I 
was  thinking  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
turn  over  in  his  grave  today  if  he  could 
hear  people  from  Illinois  getting  up  say- 
ing they  are  supporting  this  sort  of  slave 
labor  legislation.  Many  of  us  thought 
that  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  about  100 
years  ago,  but  if  we  want  to  continue  this 
kind  of  op>eration  and  continue  this  kind 
of  slave  labor  in  this  country,  as  we  have 
since  1951,  we  will  be  looking  for  another 
Abraham  Lincoln  after  1968. 

There  has  not  been  one  person  that  I 
know  of  in  the  House  this  afternoon  who 
has  said  this  is  going  to  be  only  a  1-year 
extension  that  really  believes  that.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  ought  to  be  kidded 
into  believing  that  this  is  just  going  to 
be  a  1-year  extension.  Many  in  the  past 
have  said  this  is  going  to  be  discontinued 
a  year  from  now,  2  years  from  now,  or 
3  years  from  now.  We  have  been  hear- 
ing this  since  the  conflict  in  Korea. 

The  reason  Public  Law  78  was  enacted 
was  because  we  were  at  war  in  Korea  in 
1951.  The  same  arguments  were  made 
then :  "This  is  only  a  tempK>rary  measure. 
Give  us  2  or  3  years  until  we  can  work 
ourselves  out  of  it."  But  in  2  or  3  years 
they  went  up  to  nearly  500,000  Mexicans 
that  they  brought  into  this  coimtry  in 
1  year.  Sure,  it  is  down  to  195,000  or 
196,000  now,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  going  out  of  existence. 

How  in  the  world  anybody  with  a  good 
conscience  today  can  vote  for  this  bill, 
after  they  voted  for  the  last  farm  bill, 
one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
considered  by  this  House,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
again  today  a  bill  which  the  House  de- 
feated this  last  May  29.  I  spoke  against 
the  bill  then,  as  I  always  have,  and  once 
more  I  want  to  state  my  complete  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  Record  for  May  29 
contains  the  basic  points  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mexican  program,  as  a  slave 


labor  piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  lapse  of  5  months 
has  not  changed  the  character  of  the 
law  or  my  position  on  it.  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  United  States  still 
continues  at  a  high  level,  5.6  percent  of 
the  labor  force  in  September. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  concern  that  a 
program  spawned  under  Korean  war 
conditions  should  be  filling  jobs  with 
foreign  workers  when  workers  here  in 
the  United  States  must  do  without. 
This  law  in  every  way  benefits  the  larger, 
well-nm  corporate  farms.  We  are  en- 
couraging the  2  percent  of  all  farms  in 
the  United  States  who  use  Mexican 
workers  in  several  ways:  We  make  the 
labor  available;  we  remove  the  need  for 
income  tax  and  social  security  deduc- 
tions, thus  lightening  their  workload; 
we  make  the  workers  available  when 
and  where  employers  want  them,  re- 
moving the  seasonal  worries  faced  by 
smaller  farms  who  do  not  use  them. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  law  are 
obvious  to  the  2  percent  of  the  farmers 
we  are  speaking  of.  In  effect,  it  relieves 
this  group  from  the  pressures  of  a  free 
labor  market  system.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  wages  of  domestic  workers  have 
tended  to  remain  low  where  the  Mex- 
icans are  used? 

We  have  consistently  left  farm  labor 
out  of  the  protection  of  our  labor  laws; 
we  should  at  least  leave  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
About  a  month  ago.  this  body  passed 
a  tax  measure,  H.R.  8363,  in  which  we 
declared  that  we  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  taking  all  reasonable  means  to 
restrain  Goverrunent  spending.  The 
President's  television  speech  promised 
that  "no  wasteful,  inefficient,  or  unneces- 
sary Goverrunent  activity  will  be  toler- 
ated." We  will  never  get  a  better  chance 
to  put  this  promise  into  effect.  The 
activity  represented  by  this  Mexican 
program  is  wasteful,  and  inefficient,  and 
unnecessary,  all  three — and  immoral  in 
the  bargain.  Accordingly,  it  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

I  pointed  out  last  May,  and  it  is  even 
truer  in  light  of  the  tax  cut.  that  we 
simply  cannot  justify  paying  "subsidies 
to  support  crops  already  overproduced 
to  the  point  of  unstable  prices,  and  then 
counteract  these  support  measures  by 
paying  to  bring  in  foreign  labor  to  en- 
courage production  of  the  same  crops. 
Let  me  cite  the  cotton  support  program 
and  the  sugarl)eet  support  program. 
The  U.S.  Government  paid  out  $275.5 
million  in  1961  to  farmers  in  six  States 
where  Mexican  workers  were  used  to  pro- 
duce cotton.  When  the  figures  for  the 
1962  crop  are  finally  totaled,  the  amount 
in  the  same  six  States  promises  to  be 
even  higher. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  producers  in 
States  where  braceros  were  used  in  su- 
garbeet  production  received  $27.1  mil- 
lion in  1961  to  maintain  the  income  from 
their  crop. 

These  pasmients  were  being  made 
while  cotton  was  the  crop  in  which  most 
Mexican  workers  were  used,  and  sugar- 
beets  the  fifth  largest  user  of  bracero 
labor.  There  were  as  many  as  25,900 
braceros  used  in  cotton  harvesting  in 
1962  and  13.600  in  sugarbeet  cultivation. 
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It  might  be  added  as  a  footnote  to  the 
cost  to  UB.  taxpayers  that  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  sugar  industry,  in  the  form 
of  both  direct  money  paymwits  and  a 
supply  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  has  been 
rewarded  by  wildly  climbing  sugar  prices 
during  this  srear,  despite  the  protests 
that  sugar  is  not  In  short  supply.  So  the 
taxpayer  Is  being  asked  to  pay  in  three 
ways  for  higher  priced  sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  for  once 
we  should  not  only  say  we  want  to  help 
the  family  farmer  and  the  farm  worker. 
but  should  act  on  our  belief  in  these  peo- 
ple by  defeating  this  program.  We  will 
remove  the  artificial  limits  on  wage  and 
Job  opportunities  for  farm  workers;  we 
will  make  the  position  of  the  family 
farmer  more  comjaetitive  with  the  cor- 
porate giant  who  has  recently  become 
his  neighbor.  In  short,  we  can  help  re- 
turn to  a  free  market  system  for  agri- 
cultural labor  that  all  should  welcome. 

Mr.  HOEVKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brotzman]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fog  arty]  and  I  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
handling  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  We  have  gone  over 
this  program  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  last 
time  this  program  was  up  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  2-year  extension. 

In  the  hearings  we  have  had  before 
our  committee  one  would  have  to  agree 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  in  the  area  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  this  program  as 
set  forth  by  Congress.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  would  have 
to  agree  that  the  enforcement  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  good,  I 
am  today  going  to  support  this  1-year 
extension  with  the  understanding  that 
the  program  be  terminated.  I  have  as- 
sured my  colleagues  that  If  they  support 
this  1-year  extension  that  this  program 
will  terminate  after  1  year.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  take  my  assur- 
ance that  funds  will  be  provided  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  see  that  all  aspects 
of  this  program  are  properly  enforced 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1  year 
and  that  the  program  can  be  satisfac- 
torily termmated  by  giving  this  kind  of 
notice  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  because 
it  satisfies  a  critical  domestic  need,  it  is 
a  valuable  foreign  relations  link  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  can  be  accom- 
plished without  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  clearly 
In  this  Nation's  interest.  I  say  this  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  Need:  The  testimony  is  undis- 
puted that  growers  in  many  areas  of  this 
Nation  need  an  augmented  labor  force  at 
peak  periods  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
their  crops.  These  growers  live  in  21 
States  of  the  Nation,  but  that  does  not 
make  this  a  local  problem  sis  many  argue. 
The  producers  of  lettuce,  carrots,  sugar- 
beets,  tomatoes,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  feed  all  the  people  In  this 
country,  not  just  those  who  live  in  the 


21  States  where  they  are  grown.  Eating 
is  national  in  scope.  Consvmier  prices 
are  national  in  scope. 

The  need  is  greatest  among  our  small 
fanners.  The  small  farmer  has  been  the 
victim  of  the  mass  exodus  of  labor  from 
farms  to  the  cities.  These  small  farmers 
in  my  district  are  people  who  are  tilling 
the  soil  because  they  like  to.  because  they 
like  to  see  crops  grow,  and  want  to  raise 
their  children  in  the  healthy  outdoors; 
but,  they  do  not  have  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  buy  the  expensive  laborsavlng 
devices  that  modem  technology  affords. 

Second.  Domestic  workers:  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  vmemployment  situation, 
so  it  might  seem  logical  to  have  domestic 
labor  do  these  jobs.  The  growers  who 
are  forced  by  circxunstances  to  use  bra- 
cero  labor  would  much  prefer  to  use  do- 
mestic labor.  Unfortunately,  the  record 
shows  that  domestic  labor  will  not  per- 
form these  jobs  voluntarily;  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  you 
cannot  force  them  to  do  this  labor 
against  their  will  because  it  is  clearly 
involuntary  servitude.  The  report  on 
this  bill  cites  an  example  in  Michigan: 

Any  relationship  between  the  use  of  bra- 
ceroe  and  displacement  of  American  work- 
ers classified  as  hard-core  unemployed  can 
be  judged  by  the  experience  In  Michigan. 
The  Michigan  Emplojrment  Security  Com- 
xnlflBlon,  In  attempting  to  place  urban  tin- 
employed  into  seasonal  agriculture  jobs 
foiuid  fewer  than  1  out  of  20  stayed  on  the 
job  long  enough  to  have  a  successful  work 
completion  record. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  other 
21  States  including  Colorado  as  my 
colleague  Judson  Chenoweth  stated.  In 
my  State,  a  Colorado-based  sugar  com- 
pany estimated  that  approximately  13.- 
000  fleldworkers  would  be  needed.  The 
company  conducted  an  expensive  and 
extensive  search  for  domestic  labor, 
through  their  own  ofDces  and  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Colorado  Employment 
Service.  They  were  able  to  recruit  less 
than  one-third  of  the  needed  labor  sup- 
ply. After  having  exhaused  the  domestic 
labor  supply  they  recruited  some  9,000 
bracero  workers  and  the  sugar  beets  were 
harvested  on  time. 

Since  1951  the  law  has  been  clear  in 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  worker. 
No  Mexican  labor  can  be  used  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  domes- 
tic workers  are  not  available;  that  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricxiltural  work- 
ers; and  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  comparable 
wages.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  the 
law  are  clear — if  the  law  is  not  being  ad- 
ministered fairly  or  equitably  then  the 
Congress  should  settle  that  score  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Third.  Moral  arguments:  I  have  heard 
the  term  "slave  labor"  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program.  Many  confuse 
this  measure  with  the  domestic  migra- 
tory worker  problem  and  envision  men, 
women,  and  children  being  herded  across 
the  country  in  cattle  trucks.  This  is  like 
the  man  in  motion  in  a  football  game, 
designed  to  take  your  eye  off  the  ball. 
First  of  all.  only  the  men  come  to  this 
coimtry  under  a  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  to  work  under  controlled  and 


regulated  conditions.  No  women  or  chil- 
dren accompany  them.  If  this  is  slavery. 
then  there  are  many  thousands  of  Mexi- 
cans waiting  at  the  borders  of  our  coun- 
try, anxious  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
chains  of  slavery.  These  individuals 
want  to  come  here  to  work  and  they  are 
going  to  come,  whether  it  Is  under  this 
carefully  controlled  relationship  between 
two  friendly  governments,  or  they  will 
come  clandestinely  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  as  wetbacks.  If  they  come  as 
wetbacks  they  live  in  constant  dread  of 
arrest  because  they  are  here  illegally; 
and  they  are  subject  to  every  kind  of 
unfair  exploitation  known  to  man.  Be- 
cause of  this  law,  the  number  of  wet- 
backs in  this  coimtry  has  dramatically 
dropped  from  1,075.168  in  the  fiscal  year 
1954  to  only  30,272  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
resulting  in  a  large  tax  savings  to  the 
public  on  money  spent  to  find,  appre- 
hend, and  prosecute  these  wetbacks. 
The  moral  equities  are  all  in  favor  of 
the  legislation. 

Fourth.  Foreign  relations:  Good  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  has  never  been  more  important 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  Western 
Hemisphere  and  a  free  world.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  view  of  the  constant 
stream  of  Communist  subversion  being 
sprayed  throughout  this  hemisphere 
from  Cuba. 

I  submit  this  is  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  is  working  because  there  Is  a  quid 
pro  quo  between  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  Mexico.  It  benefits 
Mexican  workers  and  communities  to 
which  they  return.  It  has  helped  make 
possible  a  continuing  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor.  It  helE>s  American  farmers 
harvest  their  crops.  In  short,  this  pro- 
gram is  based  on  reason  and  is  not  a 
senseless  giveaway  of  American  dollars. 
It  is  all  sxmimed  up  in  one  sentence  by  a 
oommimication  from  the  Mexican  Em- 
bassy contained  in  the  report,  which 
states: 

This  has  been  a  firm  foundation  for  good 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries. 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  helps  solve  a  domestic  problem  where 
a  genuine  need  exists;  it  is  a  valuable 
foreign  relations  link  with  Mexico;  it  Is 
in  the  Nation's  interest,  and  merits  your 
support. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr. Rosenthal!. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Foe  ARTY]  brought  up  a  very  signal  and 
telling  point  when  he  suggested  that 
there  was  probably  more  lobbying  done 
on  this  bill  than  on  any  other  bill  in  the 
20  years  since  he  has  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. Well,  I  am  from  the  city  of  New 
York  and  I  never  expected  any  real  pres- 
sure on  this  particular  bill,  but  as  the 
Washington  Post  reported  this  morning, 
more  people  have  been  involved  in  more 
doorways  and  in  more  hallways  than 
at  any  other  time  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress,  which  is  2  years. 

Let  me  read  to  3rau  the  one  single, 
almost  threatening  letter  I  received  this 
morning.  It  Is  from  the  Times  Square 
Dress  Manufacturing  Association  of  New 
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York,  NY.,  dated  October  30.    It  is  ad- 
dressed to  me.   It  is  {MS  follows : 

IVbw  Touc,  N.T., 
'        October  30. 1963. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Roscnthai., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  Statet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conckzssman  Rosenthal:  We  write 
to  you  with  reference  to  your  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  Many  of  us  are  residents  of  your 
district,  and  we  want  to  teU  you  that  we  are 
In  disagreement  wltb  you  on  thlx  issue,  and 
that  we  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
bracero  program  and  Its  extension. 

Our  Interest  In  this  legislation  may  not  be 
readily  apparent,  but  I  shall  explain. 

We  are  an  association  of  ladles'  high-style 
dress  manufacturers,  each  of  us  having  over 
500  sewing  machine  operators  In  o\ir  employ. 
We  are  businessmen — first,  last,  and  always, 
and  are  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  our 
California  fellow  businessmen. 

We  want  you  to  switch  your  vote  and 
support  the  extension.  Of  course,  the  only 
difference  between  this  bill  and  the  one 
defeated  on  May  29  Is  the  length  of  the 
extension.  I  am  sure  you  can  handle  this 
fancy  footwork.  Don't  upset  the  apple  cart — 
or  should  we  say  the  cotton  cart? 

Getting  down  to  specifics,  we  want  you  to 
not  only  support  the  bill,  but  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  we  are  enclosing.  In  es- 
sence, the  an\endment  provides  that  when 
the  200,000  braceros  oome  Into  the  United 
States  for  farmwork,  their  200.000  wives  or 
girl  friends  are  transported  to  New  York  City 
to  work  as  sewing  machine  operators  for 
member-employers  of  our  association. 

This  propxxal  may  Initially  shock  you,  but 
let  me  explain: 

1.  There  Is  a  terrible  shortage  of  sewing 
machine  operators  who  will  work  at  a  dollar 
an  hour.  We  are  now  forced  to  ptay  $2.26 
an  boiu-.  If  we  can  get  these  braceros,  we 
can  replace  the  •2.25-an-hour  workers  with 
the  doUar-an-hour  workers.  In  this  way  we 
can  overcome  the  competition  from  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.  Naturally,  the  $2.25 
workers  will  lose  their  Jobs,  but  that  Is  their 
problem.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  get  wel- 
fare assistance  and  In  that  way  all  the  tax- 
payers will  be  supporting  them,  not  Just  the 
members  oi  our  association. 

2.  Our  work  Is  seasonal  In  the  high  style 
dress  Industry.  After  we  copy  Dior's  Paris 
designs  we  have  only  6  to  8  weeks  to  reap  the 
harvest,  and  to  get  our  dresses  Into  the  stores. 
Styles  change  so  rapidly  that  last  year  I  was 
stuck  with  1.500  dresses  that  were  too  high 
above  the  knee.  Can  you  imagine  getting 
caught  like  that?  Under  the  Rosenthal 
amendment,  with  a  large  number  of  these 
braceros  available,  we  would  have  an  abun- 
dance of  seasonal  labor. 

3.  As  far  as  housing  Is  concerned,  we  have 
made  tentative  arrangements  to  put  the  200,- 
000  ladles  In  dormitory  housing  on  unoccu- 
pied Ellis  Island  which  Is  in  the  middle  of 
New  York  Harbor.  In  their  off  hours  they 
will  be  within  view  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
This  should  provide  them  with  considerable 
appreciation  of  the  American  heritage. 

To  prevent  any  unfortunate  incidents  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  we  wlU  have  200,000 
unmanned  females  on  the  Island,  we  have 
purchased  two  surplus  PT  boats,  which  will 
make  continuous  Inspection  tours  around 
the  Island. 

Incidentally,  you  may  have  some  trouble 
with  the  Mexican  Government  and/or  chxirch 
groups,  with  your  amendment.  As  far  as  the 
Mexican  Goverrunent  Is  concerned.  Just  say 
It  Is  good  for  their  economy,  and  a  pain-free 
method  of  foreign  aid.  Forget  about  the 
fact  that  It  wlU  be  the  American  workers  who 
lose  their  Jobs  who  wlU  have  to  pay  for  this 
foreign  aid.  Our  association  has  taken  a 
stand  against  foreign  aid,  but  as  an  Integral 
part  of  this  program  we  think  It  is  excellent. 


As  for  the  church  groups  complaining  that 
the  chUdren  who  remain  home  In  Mexico  are 
left  there  without  a  father  or  mother,  be 
prepared  to  accept  a  substitute  which  may 
provide  for  funds  to  send  psychiatrists  to  the 
children.  I  am  advised  that  we  can  round 
up  enough  psychiatrists  to  show  the  children 
the  many  advantages  of  their  staying  at  home 
without  their  parents. 

If  the  churchmen  push  the  question  of  the 
problem  of  the  natural  yearnings  of  the 
female  Island  residents,  remind  them  of  the 
PT  boats  and,  if  necessary,  accept  a  substi- 
tute whereby  we  will  be  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  a  Cyclone  fence  around  the 
island.  Don't  agree  to  anything  beyond  the 
fence,  because  if  the  program  becomes  too 
costly  it  loses  the  financial  advantages  that 
we  envision. 

Good  luck. 

We  remain. 

Yours  for  a  free  economy, 

Times  Sqitase  Dkess  Manu- 

FACTtJRXBS  Association. 
Joe  Doakxs,  President. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  8195  to  extend  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program  for  an  addi- 
tional year. 

The  extreme  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  our  Nation's  farmers,  partic- 
ularly the  small  farmer,  was  brought 
home  forcefully  to  me  recently  when  a 
major  sugar  processing  company  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  plans  for  construc- 
tion in  1965  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
sugar  factory  to  serve  parts  of  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

One  of  the  key  reasons  given  for  that 
decision  to  delay  factory  construction 
was  the  absence  of  a  stable  bracero  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  workers  needed  for 
thinning,  topping,  and  weeding  of  sugar 
beets. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  vote  for  extension  of 
this  program  is  a  vote  for  expansion  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  meet  the 
growing  sugar  needs  of  this  country  and 
to  make  us  less  dependent  on  unstable 
foreign  governments  and  world  crop 
conditions  for  our  supply. 

In  my  State,  the  availability  of  migra- 
tory farm  labor  is  keenly  affected  by  the 
number  of  braceros  which  are  brought 
into  California  and  the  Southwest.  Th&X 
supply  of  workers  enables  the  domestic 
migratory  workers  from  that  area  to 
come  up  to  our  part  of  the  country  to 
work  on  the  sugarbeet  crop. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  these 
farm  labor  needs,  which  often  occur 
simultaneously  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  there  simply  are  not  enough 
laborers,  willing  to  do  this  type  of  work, 
to  met  the  needs  of  farm  employers  in 
all  areas. 

A  vote  for  this  program  is  one  for  new 
sugar  factories  and  new  jobs  not  only 
for  the  people  employed  in  those  fac- 
tories and  related  industries  but  also  for 
the  domestic  farm  laborer,  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  seasonal-type  work  of  this 
nature  are  increased. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  vote  for  lower 
sugar  prices  for  the  housewives  and  con- 
sumers by  helping  us  to  develop  our  own 
stable  and  adequate  sugar  supply. 

It  is  a  vote  for  the  small  farmer  who 
is  seeking  to  meet  his  economic  problems 
by  shifting  from  historic  cropping  pat- 


terns which  produce  surpluses  into  new 
specialty  crops  such  as  vegetables  and 
sugarbeets.  To  make  the  investments 
required  for  this  t3T>e  of  production,  he 
must  be  assured  of  an  adequate  and 
stable  labor  force  to  do  the  arduous  stoop 
labor  that  too  few  domestic  laborers  are 
willing  to  do. 

Because  of  the  intensified  nature  of 
this  type  of  nonsurplus  crop  production, 
it  usually  must  be  accompanied  by  irri- 
gation. Most  of  these  small  farmers  are 
unable  to  mechanize  like  the  big  corpo- 
rate farmer  and,  therefore,  must  go  on 
relying  on  the  services  performed  by 
migratory  laborers. 

A  vote  for  extension  of  this  program 
is  a  vote  against  the  illegal  entry  into 
this  country  of  wetbacks  and  their  ex- 
ploitation. It  Is  these  wetbacks  who  are 
the  true  victims  of  deplorable  labor  con- 
ditions. At  the  same  time,  domestic 
workers  are  unable  to  compete  satisfac- 
torily with  wetbacks  who  do  not  have  the 
protections  built  into  Public  Law  78. 

It  is  a  vote  against  imposing  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  domestic  farm  laborers 
employed  by  the  struggling  small  farmer 
who  already  is  beset  by  numerous  im- 
ponderable, seasonal,  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  make  such  a  proposition 
totally  impractical. 

In  short,  our  consideration  of  this  bill 
today  and  in  the  past  has  dwelt  too  much 
upon  the  needs  of  the  domestic  farm 
laborer  and  too  little  upon  the  needs  of 
the  American  farmer.  For  without  the 
farmer,  particularly  the  small  farmer, 
there  would  be  no  work  at  all  for  the 
migratory  laborer,  foreign  or  domestic. 

The  committee  has  reported  out  a  bill 
which  embodies  the  only  course  open  to 
us  for  this  year  and  that  is  a  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  the  act.  I  hoise  the 
House  will  go  along  with  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nklsin]. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  I  think  all 
points  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  there  is  very  little  that  could  be 
added.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
those  of  us  who  live  on  the  farm  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  farm  help.  I 
am  fully  convinced  in  certain  areas 
where  these  crops  are  harvested  and 
large  numbers  of  [lersons  are  necessary, 
this  program  Is  needed.  I  think  it  was 
well  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mossl.  this  is  not  an 
argument  as  to  whether  it  be  60  cents, 
$1.  or  $2.  but  the  point  Is.  Is  help  avail- 
able? It  is  not.  If  help  were  available. 
I  think  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
terminate  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  this  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  TalcottI. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  honestly  that  Public  Law 
78  is  perfect.  I  cannot  I  do  not.  But 
I  can  say  quite  accurately  that  it  is  the 
best  law  yet  devised  to  deal  with  (»e  oC 
the  most  difficult  socioeconomic  prob* 
lems  in  the  United  States. 
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Many  mzvuments  can  be  made  in  sup- 
port of  th«  bracero  program.  Everj 
person  InTolved  beneflts.  Tbe  i»-ogram 
has  worked  effeotirely;  it  has  Ixxiprored. 
while  rttmtniithtng  In  scope,  each  year. 

I  believe  I  have  some  credentials  wtiich 
entitle  me  to  speak  briefly.  I  represent 
every  group  who  purports  to  be  In- 
Tolved— church  people  of  every  faith 
who  work  with  the  migrants  and  the 
braceros:  union  leaders  and  members  of 
every  cnft;  fanners,  businessmen  in 
allied  Industries,  domestics,  braceros, 
and  coDflumers.  I  was  a  county  super- 
visor for  many  years  and  worked  with 
school  administrators,  city  and  county 
ofllctals,  law  enforcement  and  housing 
officers.  I  have  worked  intimately  with 
the  domestic  mi^rrant  family.  My  dis- 
trict includes  the  famous  "Salad  Bowl  of 
the  World."  On  less  than  1  percent  ot 
the  agricultural  land  in  California,  we 
raise  one-fourth  of  the  head  lettuce  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  one-fourth 
of  the  strawberries,  95  percent  of  the 
artichokes,  one-flfth  of  the  celery,  one- 
fifth  of  the  broccoli:  the  largest  beet 
sugar  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world 
is  in  my  district.  For  years  farm  work- 
ers have  migrated  to  the  Salinas  Valley. 
Since  1870  supplemental  labor  has  been 
important  during  peak  harvest  seasons. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  Congress  could 
live  for  a  short  time  in  a  rural  farm 
community,  upon  which  each  of  you  de- 
pends daily  for  your  sustenance.  If  you 
Bved  there,  or  could  visit  there  even 
Portly,  you  would  approve  the  bracero 
program. 

I  know  It  Is  easy  to  say  "I  will  not  vote 
for  the  Importation  of  a  single  foreign 
laborer  so  long  as  there  is  one  unem- 
ployed man  on  my  street."  I  would  not 
either.  But  do  not  submit  to  this  argu- 
ment. It  does  not  comport  with  the 
facts.  There  are  no  imemployed  peo- 
ple— men  or  women — who  want  to  work 
in  farm  areas  when  a  bracero  Is  there. 
If  domestics  want  work,  there  are  no 
braceros;  the  fanners  do  not  want  them; 
the  law  does  not  permit  them;  the  law 
prohibits  them. 

The  unemployed  In  New  Yoi*  City  and 
Boston  will  not  migrate  to  the  farms  of 
California.  Presently  stoop  labor  and 
the  braceros  earn  cm  average  of  $1.40  an 
hour,  and  can  earn  more.  We  pay  the 
highest  wages ;  no  area  has  better  work- 
ing or  living  conditions  or  a  longer 
working  season.  Persons  with  these 
limited  skiils  cannot  earn  as  much  in 
any  other  Industry.  If  there  was,  in  fact. 
any  domestic  labor  available,  they  wovUd 
come  to  my  district, 

I  do  not  say  domestics  will  not  do  the 
stoop  farmwork.  We  have  some  1,500 
local  farmworkers  which  enjoy  year- 
rovmd  employment — at  stoop  labor. 
Some  1.500  migrant  workers  are  working 
In  the  area  now — at  stoop  labor.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  At  peak  harvesttime 
there  are  12.000  braceros  in  my  district— 
4  times  the  number  of  domestics.  This 
may  seem  like  a  large  nimiber,  but  our 
production  Is  enormous.  Early  this 
month  we  shipped  from  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley our  1  millionth  railroad  carload  of 
lettuce.  This  would  fill  a  train  over 
7.600  miles  long — ahnoet  three  times 
across  the  country.  This  did  not  include 
lettuce  shipped  by  truck.    About  40  per- 


cent of  our  lettuce  Is  now  shipped  by 
truck.  This  Is  only  lettuce,  not  other 
vegetable  products.  I  am  certain  it  la 
difficult,  sitting  here,  to  imagine  the 
enormity  of  this  production.  Production 
like  this  requires  a  lot  of  manpower, 
mostly  during  a  few  months  of  the  peak 
harvest  season.  It  Is  mostly  all  hand, 
stoop  labor. 

We  cannot  postpone  or  change  the 
harvesttime.  Many  of  our  crops  ripen 
within  hours.  They  are  all  perishable 
within  days,  and  80  percent  Is  shipped 
to  the  east  coast 

Otir  harvest  season  comes  at  a  time 
when  most  other  employment  Ls  also  at 
a  peak — the  summer;  when  the  tourist 
season  is  at  its  height;  when  motels  and 
restaurants  are  operating  at  near  ca- 
pacity; when  the  recreation,  iishing, 
forestiy,  and  vacation  Industries  are 
most  active;  when  the  building,  manu- 
factiuring.  and  construction  businesses 
are  at  a  peak;  when  transportation  by 
train,  bus,  and  truck  is  greatest. 

Stoop  labor  skills  are  among  the  low- 
est If  a  working  man  can  get  a  higher 
skilled  Job  in  another  industry  or  in  some 
other  phase  of  farming,  he  will  not  do  the 
stoop  labor.  The  enormous  demands  for 
farm  labor  at  the  very  time  when  com- 
petitive employment  is  highest  explains, 
in  part,  why  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
obtain  a  reliable  supply  of  stoop  labor 
during  our  peak  harvest  season.  If  you 
think  about  our  problem,  if  you  put  your- 
self in  our  place,  you  will  understand. 

I  want  to  mention  two  aspects  of  this 
problem  which  are  seldom  considered. 
Other  speakers  will  dlscxiss  other  reasons 
for  extending  the  bracero  program  which 
are  even  more  compelling.  Housing  and 
schooling  are  problems  of  the  migrant 
and  the  rural  community.  These  do  not 
affect  the  fanner  or  the  allied  indxistrles 
or  the  consumer  directly.  But  if  the 
12,000  braceros  in  my  area  are  elim- 
inated, we  will  need  12,000  more  family 
homes  almost  immediately;  this  would 
double  our  present  housing;  and  they 
would  be  occupied  only  3  or  4  months  of 
each  year.  How  could  we,  or  any  com- 
munity In  the  world,  double  our  housing 
in  less  than  6  months?  Even  if  we  had 
the  materials  and  the  financing,  we  could 
not  get  1,000  units  ready  for  next  spring. 
Is  there  any  biiilder  or  financier  in 
America — including  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— who  would  build  12,000  family 
units  which  would  be  occupied  only  3  to 
4  months  of  the  year?  We  all  know 
there  is  not — but  you  are  forcing  my 
district,  and  other  districts,  to  do  exactly 
this — or  go  out  of  business.  If  you  lived 
in  my  district,  or  were  ever  In  the  ho\ise- 
bulldlng  business,  you  would  understand 
our  housing  predicament. 

Consider  briefly  the  school  situation. 
If  the  12,000  braceros  are  eliminated, 
12,000  families  must  migrate  to  our  area 
for  2  to  3  months  of  the  school  year. 
This  would  mean  at  least  20,000  addi- 
tional schoolchildren.  This  would  more 
than  double  our  school  enrollment  for 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  year. 
Is  there  a  city  in  all  of  America,  includ- 
ing New  York,  Chicsigo,  or  Boston,  that 
can  accommodate  20,000  new  students 
next  year,  provide  the  new  school- 
rooms, the  new  teachers  and  facili- 
ties, for  3   months,   and  then   let  the 


extra  rooma  and  facilities  stand  vacant 
for  the  balance  of  the  school  year?  Is 
there  any  school  system  in  any  congres- 
sioiud  district  that  can  double  Its  school 
enrollment  6  months  from  today? 

Even  if  we  could  suddenly  solve  the 
physical  and  financial  problems,  there  is 
a  more  serious  difficulty.  When  the  mi- 
grants come  to  a  community,  they  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  whole  school  system. 
The  kids  have  different  backgrounds, 
levels  of  accomplishment,  textbooks, 
teachers,  and  systems.  Any  teacher  will 
tell  you  that  four  or  five  new  students 
in  a  class  is  disruptive.  Imagine  how 
disruptive  it  would  be  for  a  school  to  be 
doubled  next  April — 2  months  before 
graduation.  The  pathetic  migrant  chil- 
dren get  little  or  no  education.  The 
local  children  suffer  irreparably. 

Then,  when  our  harvests  are  over,  the 
migrant  family  moves  on  to  disrupt  an- 
other school  system  for  a  couple  of 
months:  and  then  on  to  another.  Can 
you  imagine  how  terrible  this  is  for 
teachers,  the  local  students,  the  migrant 
students?  We  simply  cheat  them  of 
their  education — their  most  valuable  ais- 
set. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  the  In- 
nocent children.  This  nomadic,  mi- 
grant, farm  labor  system  is  simply  un- 
American.  We  should  not  glamorise  it, 
we  should  not  enlarge  it.  we  should  not 
perpetuate  it. 

We  are  not  asking  for  Federal  aid — 
we  only  ask  you  to  understand  our  prob- 
lem. 

Someday  we  will  work  this  out  We 
have  solved  other  problems.  But  to  ask 
us  to  solve  a  work  force  problem  which 
suddenly  multiplies  6  to  10  times  for  only 
a  few  months  of  the  year  Is  asking  more 
than  has  ever  been  asked  of  any  com- 
munity in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Imagine  what  Detroit,  for  instance, 
would  do  if  the  work  force  there  was  only 
quadrupled  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  months 
of  the  year.  No  one  here  can  even  imag- 
ine the  chaos,  but  you  will  force  twice 
as  difficult  a  situation  on  my  little  com- 
munity next  April  if  Public  Law  78  is 
not  extended. 

We  have  imported  suji^lemental  labor 
since  1870.  We  have  used  every  device 
ever  suggested  for  reducing  this  impor- 
tation and  we  have  made  much  head- 
way. We  supply  the  whole  United  States 
with  much  of  their  salad  vegetables  and 
strawberries.  We  provide  more  than 
400.000  Jobs  throughout  the  United 
States  each  year.  A  sudden  termina- 
tion of  Public  Law  78  would  cause  un- 
believable chaos  in  rural  America  and 
would  adversely  affect  every  person  in 
America. 

We  are  asking  nothing  from  anyone 
other  than  the  opportunity  to  Import 
willing  labor  during  the  peak  harvest 
season  when  no  local  labor  is  available. 

All  I  ask  is  that  you  try  to  understand 
our  predicament.  If  you  understand,  I 
believe  you  can  vote  "yes"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral months  ago  when  this  legislation 
was  up  I  opposed  it.  I  continued  to  op- 
pose the  legislation.  I  feel  there  has 
been  ample  time  for  this  program  to  be 
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terminated.  I  feel  It  should  be  termi- 
nated as  of  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  offer  a  brief 
comment  on  the  vote  I  intend  to  cast  on 
final  passage  of  B.R.  8195,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
importation  program  or  PubUc  Law  78. 

All  of  us  will  recall  the  House  already 
has  worked  its  will  on  this  legislation. 
On  May  29,  1963,  a  rollcall  vote  clearly 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
favored  discontinuing  this  program.  I 
Joined  my  colleagues  who  opposed  the 
measure  on  that  occasion  and  shall  do 
so  today. 

I  have  studied  this  entire  matter  very 
closely.  I  have  made  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  bill  now  before  us  in  com- 
parison with  the  bill  defeated  earlier  this 
year.  Frankly,  the  only  distinction  I 
can  find  between  HJl.  8195  and  H.R. 
6497  is  that  the  instant  bill  woiild  ex- 
tend Public  Law  78  for  1  year,  while  the 
earlier  bill  would  have  extended  it  for 

2  years.  In  view  of  my  objections  to 
the  substance  of  the  program,  which 
I  stated  publicly  when  the  earlier  bill 
was  being  debated,  this  difference  in 
term  makes  no  material  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  extension  of  the 
bracero  importation  program  deficient 
on  two  grounds:  economics  and  morals- 
Together,  these  two  factors  argue  favor- 
ably for  the  expiration  of  E>ublic  Law  78 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Without  question,  the  most  serious  do- 
mestic danger  we  face  is  xmemployment 
Today,  more  than  4  million  American 
men  and  women  are  suffering  the  in- 
dignity of  being  jobless.  Therefore,  with 
6.6  percent  of  our  labor  force  currently 
unemployed,  I  find  it  inconceivable  that 
the  Government  should  not  only  encour- 
age but  also  subsidize  an  actual  depres- 
sant to  our  own  labor  market. 

TTie  figures  I  have  cited  are  for  the 
total  labor  force  in  the  Nation;  the  rural 
unemployment  situation  is  even  worse. 
Sharply  increasing  mechanization  in  ag- 
riculture constantly  reduces  farm  em- 
ployment In  this  decade  alone,  1  mil- 
lion family  and  hired  farm  labor  Jobs 
will  disappear. 

Beyond  the  labor  force  impact,  the 
bracero  program  Is  economically  preju- 
dicial to  the  more  than  90  percent  of 
American  growers  who  must  market  their 
produce  in  competition  with  that  grown 
on  the  huge,  corporate-type  farms  which 
use  Mexican  labor.  The  family  farm — 
the  root  system  of  American  agricul- 
ture— is  being  hurt  by  Public  Law  78. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  careful  read- 
ing of  all  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  Mex- 
ican farm  labor  program  leads  to  one  In- 
escapable conclusion:  that  Public  Law  78 
In  the  early  1950's  served  the  very  useful 
purpose  of  meeting  an  acute  farm  labor 
shortage  resulting  from  the  Korean  war. 
but  that  the  situation  is  now  reversed 
and  the  measure  should  be  allowed  to 
expire. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  that 
this  Is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  torture  of  language  a  slave-labor 
bill.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man frwn  New  York  for  the  very  light 
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statement  he  read  here  as  an  example  of 
some  insidious  form  of  lobbying.  I  read 
in  the  paper  this  morning  that  this  is  a 
bill  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lobbied  at  great  lengtti.  Apparently  my 
vote  is  not  desired.  I  have  not  been  lob- 
bied at  great  length  either  for  or 
against  the  legislation.  I  do  not  regard 
the  legitimate  commimications  from  the 
people  I  represent  as  lobbying  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  And  I  wanted  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  who 
dwelt  here  on  the  use  of  this  labor  in 
cotton  that  cotton  is  one  of  the  smallest 
tisers  of  the  migrant  worker  in  Califor- 
nia; that  the  great  majority  of  the  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  harvesting  or 
working  on  crops  of  tomatoes,  lemons, 
oranges,  asparagus,  lettuce,  and  other 
truck  crops.  They  are  the  crops  that 
are  not  supported.  They  are  the  spe- 
cialty crops  and  they  are  pxaying  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  wage  levels 
in  excess  of  the  national  mlnlmums  pre- 
scribed for  industrial  employment 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  this  Chamber  in 
my  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  I  challenge  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  demonstrate  a  voting  record 
during  my  11  years  of  service  that  is 
superior  to  mine  in  concern  for  their 
welfare.  I  am  not  speaking  now  as  the 
Representative  of  a  large  a€rricultvu*al 
district.  Most  of  my  agriculture  was 
taken  away  in  reapportionment  effective 
January  3  of  this  year.  But  I  would  not 
be  honest  with  myself  if  I  came  here  and 
told  you  that  now,  released  of  the  bur- 
den of  representing  agriculture  in  any 
large  voltmae,  that  my  conscience  would 
accord  with  failing  to  continue  support 
of  this  program  when  I  have  seen 
abundant  evidence  o<  the  inability  of  my 
people  to  recruit  domestic  labor  to  do 
this  woiic  which  is  so  essential. 

The  failure  to  continue  this  program 
at  this  point  will  create  a  serious  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  the  people  I  repre- 
sait  here.  It  would  not  benefit  in  any 
measure  the  imdersupply  of  domestic 
workers. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  ShohtI. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  apparently  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  was  not  extensive- 
ly lobbied  on  this  bill,  even  though  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  cammittee  which  passed 
this  bill  out  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  few  let- 
ters on  both  sides  of  this  question,  but 
no  one  has  called  on  me.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  In  this  bill.  We  do  not 
use  one  single  bracero  in  North  Dakota 
although  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est sugarbeet-produdng  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  perhaps  a  point 
to  consider  as  we  consider  this  bill.  Why 
do  we  no  longer  use  braceros  in  the  Red 
River  Valley?  We  do  not  use  them  be- 
cause the  area  Ls  almost  completely 
mechanized  in  the  beetfields  and  in  the 
potato  fields.  We  raise  potatoes  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  that 
are  planted,  harvested,  stored,  and  mar- 


keted wittiont  ever  being  touched  by 
human  hands.  This  is  the  thing  that  is 
coming,  this  is  the  thing  that  Is  going  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, and  eventually  most  or  all  of  the 
hand  farm  labor  used  in  tbe  United 
States. 

I  think  we  might  then  ttA  ourselves 
what  is  going  to  become  of  some  of  the 
people  who  need  jobs  in  some  areas  of 
possible  vmemployment  in  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  pointed  up  one  thing 
which  I  think  Is  surely  going  to  happen, 
beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt.  That 
Is  the  exportation  of  the  inxnluction  of 
some  of  these  specialty  crops  that  are 
errown  In  some  of  the  States  and  areas 
where  most  of  this  bracero  labor  is  used. 
The  capacity  to  prodxice  the  specialty 
crops  where  most  hand  labor  is  now  used 
is  great  in  Mexico  and  other  Central 
American  countries.  If  we  make  it  im- 
possible to  produce  these  crops  in  the 
United  States  we  will  find  the  maitet 
supplied  by  imports  and  we  are  Import- 
ing too  many  agricultural  prodncts  now, 
including  beef. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Etoif  H.  CLAxrsxN]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  I  want  to  Join  my  ct^eagxies  who 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anjrthing  I  could  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said.  However,  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  remark  made  earlier  about 
our  bringing  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Mexicans  into  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  nmgressional 
district  whl^  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent I  have  some  of  the  finest  people. 
Japanese,  mind  you.  who  got  their  start 
as  a  resiilt  of  comliig  into  our  area  as 
agricultural  workers.  This  also  toc^ 
place  with  reference  to  the  Danes,  the 
Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Italians,  the 
Portuguese  and  many  other  nationalities 
who  are  among  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  our  State. 

Also,  I  might  say  from  the  tntema- 
tional  point  of  view — I  have  worked  in 
Mexico  with  a  program  where  we  use 
aircraft  to  fly  people  into  remote  areas 
to  show  these  pe<vle  how  to  better  serve 
and  improve  their  agricultural  needs.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  promote 
a  private  peace  corps  that  has  the  op- 
portimlty  of  providing  the  sdf-help  edu- 
cational potential  of  this  program — In 
addition  to  serving  a  pressing  domestic 
problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
sota  [Mr.  OLSOif]. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  today  is  debating  a 
measure  the  substance  of  which  Is  iden- 
tical to  that  which  this  House  rejected 
last  May.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  in 
respect  to  the  extension  of  PuWlc  Law  78 
remain  basically  unchanged.  The  seal 
with  which  the  propantnta  of  this  legis- 
lation are  urging  extensic«i  is,  of  course, 
clearly  recognized.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  zeal  alMie  Is  sufflctait  basis  to 
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come  before  this  Congress  and  ask  that 
we  oTertum  our  earlier  decision  of  last 
spring.  I  should  lUce  to  point  out  that 
not  one  new  piece  of  evidence  has  been 
presented  by  the  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation for  consideration  by  this  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  the  argu- 
ments, on  which  the  plea  for  defeat  of 
this  legislation  is  based,  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  its 
earlier  defeat. 

I  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  Just  yesterday  to  receive  the  most 
current  figures  relating  to  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Those  unemployed  clas- 
sified as  unskilled  presently  number 
457.000.  In  addition,  we  have  underem- 
plojrment  plaguing  our  rural  areas  in  the 
number  of  313,000.  If  we  should  at  this 
time  pass  legislation  which  would  permit 
the  continiiation  of  the  importation  of 
nearly  200,000  unskilled  agricultural 
workers,  our  Congress  would  be  on  record 
as  choosing  to  disregard  one  of  the  major 
domestic  problems  of  ovu-  time.  Of 
cotirse  the  argument.  Mr.  Chairman,  pre- 
sented In  reply  to  these  statistics  is  that 
these  miskllled  and  underemployed  do 
not  all  live  In  areas  where  strawberries, 
tomatoes,  and  other  crops  employing 
braceros  are  raised.  To  this  I  can  only 
say,  neither  do  the  braceros  live  in  these 
areas,  they  must  be  not  only  Imported 
but  also  transported. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  same  situation  today  that 
we  were  confronted  with  on  our  earUer 
deliberations  on  this  subject.  Because  of 
the  absence  of  any  new  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  that  It  Is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  our  previous  debate  and 
decision  to  reject  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  again  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Dttkcan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  bill  was  before  us  earlier  this  year 
I  supported  it  because  of  what  I  deemed 
to  be  the  best  Interests  of  my  district. 
I  pointed  out  then  that  Oregon's  migra- 
tory labor  legislation  is  among  the  best 
in  the  Nation.  I  pointed  out  that  only  a 
few  braceros  are  still  used  in  Oregon  but 
that  many  hundreds  of  Jobs — American 
Jobs — in  my  district  are  dependent  on 
getting  the  fruit  harvested.  I  pointed 
out  that  growers  in  my  district  hire  every 
American  who  comes  down  the  pike,  that 
they  carry  out  an  intensive  recruitment 
program,  and  that  wages  are  high,  if  not 
by  an  Industrial  standard,  certainly  by 
an  agrlctiltural  standard. 

For  these  same  reasons  I  intend  to 
support  this  bill  again  this  time.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  question  has  never  been: 
Do  we  have  unemployed  Americans? 
The  question  Is  can  we  get  the  labor  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  In  my 
district  the  answer  has  been  "No." 

Nor  does  the  question  turn  on  the  fact 
that  only  1  percent  of  the  farmers  use 
braceros.  The  farmers  who  need  the 
labor  most  are  the  growers  of  fruit,  nuts, 
and  vegetables.  This  group  comprises 
2y2  percent  of  the  American  farmers, 
and  many  of  the  1  ^  percent  who  do  not 
\xse  braceros  have  access  to  workers  from 
Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  Canada  un- 


der the  general  immigration  law.  Fur- 
ther, some  0.7  percent  of  the  farms  pro- 
duce s<xne  80  percent  of  our  vegetables 
and  some  65  percent  of  our  fruit  and 
nuts.  These  are  the  ones  who  need  the 
labor  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  place. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  not 
problems,  and  serious  problems,  with  this 
program.  I  want  these  jobs  to  go  to 
Americans  and  I  want  the  working  con- 
ditions and  wages  improved  so  that  those 
who  labor  for  wages  to  produce  these 
crops  get  a  fair  retxim  under  decent 
conditions. 

And  I  know  that  the  days  of  this  pro- 
gram are  numbered.  I  know  that  the 
growers  will  not  have  this  program  to 
lean  on  much  longer.  They  will  have 
to  find  an  alternative  supply  of  labor 
either  by  themselves — as  I  would  pre- 
fer— or  by  themselves  with  the  help  of 
Government.  The  Williams  bills  are  op- 
posed by  the  growers.  They  then  have 
the  obligation  of  offering  an  alternative. 

One  such  has  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Howard  Pujii  of  Oregon.  He  urges  de- 
velopment of  a  farmer  owned  8md  con- 
trolled organization  to  recruit  and  place 
workers,  to  develop  personnel  records 
and  training  programs  and  to  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  employee  relations  so 
as  to  develop  decent  wages,  tenure,  con- 
tinuity of  employment,  workman's  com- 
pensation and  other  fringe  benefits. 

He  acknowledges  that  farmers  have 
dragged  their  feet  on  any  such  self-help 
program — that  they  have  been  content 
to  get  by  and  have  been  unwilling  to  in- 
vest their  own  money. 

I  say  to  them  that  the  program  is  dy- 
ing— that  the  farmers  must  either  do  the 
Job  themselves  or  the  Government  will 
come  to  the  Williams  bills  or  some- 
thing like  them.  I  hope— as  Mr.  Fujil 
does — that  they  will  do  the  job  them- 
selves. I  urge  you  to  give  them  a  year 
in  which  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathincs]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
State  of  Arkansas  has  used  quite  a  num- 
ber of  braceros  in  the  past.  I  have  some 
figures  here  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Rkcoro. 

In  1961  Arkansas  iised  26.849  bracero 
laborers;  in  1962  only  8.859  were  used. 
In  1963.  up  to  October  20,  only  5.806 
braceros  worked  in  the  State. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
mechanical  harvesting  is  Increasing 
rapidly  in  the  three  principal  cotton- 
growing  States  that  had  been  using 
bracero  labor. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas  In  1958  only 
22  percent  of  our  cotton  was  harvested 
mechanically.  In  1961  that  had  jumped 
up  to  51  percent.  In  1962,  68  percent  of 
our  cotton  was  harvested  by  machine. 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  39  percent 
was  harvested  mechanically  in  1958,  73 
percent  in  1961,  and  91  percent  In  1962. 
That  is  the  reason  why  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Arkansas 
they  have  not  used  or  needed  as  many 
braceros. 

But  let  us  look  at  Texas.  In  1958,  35 
percent  of  their  cotton  was  harvested 
mechaa'cally,  in  1961,  64  percent,  and  in 
1962,  78  percent  was  harvested  by  ma- 
chine. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Arkansas  on 
showing  statistically  how  there  has  been 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
braceros  used,  but  why,  when  the  gen- 
tleman testified  before  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules,  did  he  say  he  wanted  to  make 
this  a  permanent  progrsun? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  the  gentleman.  It  was  because  I 
had  introduced  legislation  in  the  past 
to  make  this  legislation  permanent.  I 
had  Introduced  such  bills  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  That  is  the  reason  for 
my  statement.  This  is  a  great  program 
and  should  provide  labor  in  the  crops 
and  in  the  areas  where  It  Is  needed.  It 
may  be  phased  out,  but  In  any  event  the 
legislation  Is  badly  needed  at  this  time 
since  there  are  no  machines  available 
that  can  harvest  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
strawberries,  green  beans,  celery,  and 
various  other  food  crops  including  all 
types  of  citrus.  Stoop  labor  is  required 
to  do  the  work. 

Public  Law  78.  the  bracero  program, 
builds  good  will  with  our  friend  and 
neighbor  to  the  south  of  us.  These 
workers  flock  to  the  border  for  the  privi- 
lege and  opportunity  of  coming  here 
where  they  can  earn  many  times  the 
wage  rate  paid  in  their  own  couintry. 
They  enjoy  the  work  on  America's  farms 
and  want  to  return  from  year  to  year. 

Emil  Zubryn  wrote  an  article  from 
Mexico  City  on  the  date  of  June  1,  which 
appeared  In  the  daily  Congrzssional 
Record  of  July  18,  1963,  on  page  A4514, 
and  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

Mexico,  however,  will  have  some  adverse 
effects  It  the  bracero  program  is  definitely 
ended.  Offlclala  estimate  that  around  $35 
million  was  earned  by  braceros  last  year, 
with  an  average  of  around  this  in  the  past 
3  years. 

It  could  also  create  employment  problems. 
There  is  already  talk  of  creating  regional 
labor  banks  to  siphon  off  excess  Mexican 
farm  labor  into  needed  areas,  «'  Into  In- 
dustry. 

As  for  the  bracero  himself,  he  was  stunned 
by  the  news  and  by  the  loss  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  the  United  States  from  6 
weeks  to  3  or  4  months. 

Many  take  the  attitude  that  "nobody  gives 
us  work  here  and  In  rural  areas  the  best 
lands  are  for  influential  well  Onanoed  farm- 
ers or  for  the  favored  few  who  have  politi- 
cal backing." 

The  problem  Is  aggravated  further  by  the 
fact  that  In  Mexico  firms  are  hesitant  to 
hire  anyone  over  36  years  of  age.  Many 
braceros   are  In   the   40-to-SO  age  group. 

Some  political  leaders  view  the  entire 
situation  with  alarm,  feel  that  it  could  lead 
to  trouble  in  agricultural  communities. 

In  general,  the  hope  is  that  American  au- 
thorities wiU  reconsider  and  that  the  bracero 
agreement  virlll  be  extended  for  at  least  2 
additional  years. 

Another  article  by  Emil  Zubyrn,  which 
was  written  in  Mexico  City  on  June  8 
and  reproduced  In  the  daily  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record  of  July  15,  1963,  on  page 
A4394,  concluded,  as  follows: 

Secretary  Tello  added  that  "agreements  for 
the  contracting  of  rural  migrant  labor  has 
always  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
both  nations." 
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"I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear,"  he 
said,  "and  that  Is  this:  should  the  ban  prove 
official,  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
will  have  to  Join  forces  to  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort to  avoid  Ulegal  movement  of  braceros 
north  of  the  border.  And  I  believe  that  the 
principal  responsibility  should  lie  with  the 
United  States." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Public  Law 
78  is  not  extended  wetbacks  will  flow 
across  the  border  In  such  numbers  that 
immigration  ofBclals  could  not  control 
the  movement.  The  farmers  in  the  Val- 
ley area  of  Texas,  along  the  border  in 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  lower  Cali- 
fornia would  obtain  labor  that  would  be 
denied  farmers  who  operate  in  the  sugar- 
beet  areas  of  Colorado  or  the  pickle  sec- 
tions of  Michigan,  as  well  as  the  straw- 
berry harvest  in  Arkansas.  Also  the 
citrus  and  vegetable  growers  of  middle 
Cahf  omia  would  not  be  privileged  to  ob- 
tain these  wetbacks  to  aid  in  agricultural 
harvesting. 

David  Weber,  writing  In  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  June  13,  the  article  ap- 
pearli^  in  the  daily  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  June  26,  1963,  on  page  A4066. 
winds  up  his  article  as  follows: 

"I  was  up  in  Texas  for  3  months  last  year,** 
said  Indaleclo  Mcrquecho,  "and  made  $450. 
When  I  got  home  I  Invested  part  of  the 
money  here  and  there  and  this  Is  what  kept 
VIS  going  mostly."  Morquecho,  33,  has  four 
children.  Between  bracero  trips,  he  finds 
occasional  work  as  a  relief  driver  on  a  city 
bus.  The  pay  Is  $1.40  a  day.  "TTils  doesnt 
quite  cover  the  rent,  but  it  Is  something. 
It  has  kept  me  btisy  until  the  hiring  started 
again."  •  •   • 

For  this  reason,  every  day  Is  a  heartbreak- 
ing repetition  of  unopened  doors  and  un- 
signed contract  papers  for  literally  thou- 
sands of  experienced  braceros  who  patiently 
gather  In  the  shady  plaza  before  the  old 
Culdadela  hiring  center  to  Mexico  City. 
They  show  up  every  morning  and  press  to 
as  close  as  they  can  to  the  peeling  gray  doors 
which  open  from  time  to  time  to  admit  a 
trickle  of  applicants.  Blue-helmeted  police 
grenadiers  armed  with  clubs  and  tear-gas 
guns  keep  pushing  them  back,  but  as  soon 
as  the  guard  relaxes  they  push  forward  again 
hopefully.  All  day  they  wait,  \intll  at  last 
they  see  the  officials  come  out  and  get  In 
their  cars  and  drive  home.  The  hopeful 
braceros  drift  off  then,  but  the  next  morning 
they  are  back  agato. 

"What  else  can  we  do?"  asked  Salvador 
Perez  Carmona,  a  weathered  man  who  has 
spent  the  last  6  summers  in  either  Texas  or 
California.  "It's  too  late  for  most  of  us  to 
leara  a  new  trade.  Panning  Is  our  work, 
but  there's  no  work  for  us  now.  Not  even 
up  there,  on  the  other  side." 

It  has  been  urged  by  opponents  of  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  that  If  our 
local  labor  were  paid  more  money  for 
agricultural  work,  that  adequate  labor 
would  be  available,  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  In  supplementary  labor 
from  Mexico.  A  most  revealing  letter 
and  attachments  were  received  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Representative 
Joe  Kilgore,  written  by  the  Wallace 
Fruit  L  Vegetable  Co.,  on  Jxme  2,  1963. 
and  reproduced  in  full  in  the  second  set 
of  hearings  on  the  extension  of  Mexican 
farm  labor  on  August  21,  starting  on 
page  25  and  running  through  page  27. 
The  substance  of  the  Information  was  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  putting 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  harvest  500 
acres  of  cantaloups.    He  visited  the  office 


of  Bob  Sanchez,  an  attorney  who  repre- 
sented the  Spanish-speaking  people  in 
that  area.  Mr.  Sanchez  worked  up  a  con- 
tract calling  for  a  fair  wage  of  75  cents 
per  hour,  with  an  additional  guarantee 
of  25  cents  an  hour  for  every  hour 
worked  "provided  the  worker  would  stay 
imtil  the  cantaloup  harvest  was  com- 
pleted." Under  this  arrangement  the 
wage  rate  was  much  higher  than  the 
going  wage  rate  In  the  area,  and  It  was 
felt  that  the  domestic  worker  would  take 
advantage  of  it.  An  all-out  advertising 
campaign  was  started  with  200  spots  in 
Spanish  over  the  radio,  and  10,000  post- 
ers in  Spanish  distributed,  telling  the 
story  of  the  great  need  for  workers  and 
the  wage  rate  that  was  offered.  The 
project  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  and 
was  most  disappointing  to  both  the  Wal- 
lace Fruit  b  Vegetable  Co..  as  well  as  Mr. 
Sanchez.  Mr.  Wallace's  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Representative 
Kilgore.  concluded  as  follows: 

It  was  hard  f or  iis  to  believe  that  the  labor 
would  not  work  and  respond  to  this  oppor- 
tunity.   But  they  did  not,  and  would  not. 

It  Is  now  evident  and  conclusive,  based  on 
actual  facts,  that  we  cannot  grow  or  harvest 
these  cantaloups  without  bracero  labor. 

A  press  release  of  the  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia Growers  from  Stockton,  Calif., 
was  placed  in  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  by  the  Honorable  Charus  S. 
GuBSER  on  August  6,  1963.  and  appeared 
on  page  A5011,  revealing  the  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  area  where  such 
a  large  portion  of  tomatoes  for  canning 
is  grown.  The  article  states  that  the  to- 
mato industry  meant  $88  million  in  crops 
to  the  farmers.  $5.5  million  to  the  seed 
industry,  $4  million  to  tractor  fuel  and 
machinery  repair  services,  $3.5  million 
in  fertilizers,  $70  million  in  metal  cans, 
$11  million  for  glass  containers,  $12 
million  for  boxes  and  cartons,  $6  million 
for  printed  labels,  $1.8  million  for  han- 
dling, $32  million  for  shipping,  and  $45 
million  for  the  salaries  of  the  50,000 
cannery  workers. 

The  program  Is  for  supplemental  labor 
for  only  a  short  period  of  time  where 
peak  labor  Is  required  for  thinning, 
weeding,  and  harvesting.  It  has  worked 
well  and  has  resulted  in  providing  the 
housewife  with  an  adequate  food  supply 
at  reasonable  prices.  If  there  is  no  bra- 
cero labor,  the  farmers  who  now  are 
growing  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  do  one  of  three  things.  They  will 
reduce  their  plantings;  they  will  plant 
about  the  same  acreage  and  the  foods 
will  deteriorate  since  there  will  be  an 
inadequate  supply  of  labor  to  harvest 
them;  or  they  would  move  their  opera- 
tlMis  outside  of  the  country. 

The  bill  should  be  passed  to  extend 
the  law  as  the  legislation  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HagxnI. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  City 
did  an  excellent  job  of  injecting  a  little 
humor  into  this  argument.  I  want  to 
tell  the  story  about  the  man  who  was 
bringing  a  visitor  to  his  house,  and  when 
he  got  there  he  found  his  wife  up  a  tree 
and  a  wildcat  at  the  bottom.  He  wanted 
the  stranger  to  help  her,  but  he  said, 
"That  is  the  kind  of  flght  I  don't  want  to 


get  Into.**  This  Is  the  position  of  those 
of  us  who  seek  to  fairly  r^resent  the  in- 
terests of  both  labor  and  farmer -em- 
ployers. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
thinks  he  has  been  lobbied  presently,  he 
may  be  really  lobbied  greatly  if  this  pro- 
gram is  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  If  the  price  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes  goes  up  three  times  he  might 
be  hearing  from  irate  housewives  in  New 
York  City,  and  no  one  is  a  better  lobby- 
ist than  an  irate  housewife. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  farm  labor  represents  4 
percent  of  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  house- 
wife, and  if  we  gave  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  wages  it  would  be  only  a  1-cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  a  2-pound  can  of 
tomatoes.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  ficti- 
tious argument. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  sure 
that  a  major  part  of  the  costs  of  these 
bracero -harvested  products  are  added  by 
the  wholesalers  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  people  who  actually  engage  in  retail 
sales.  This  is  a  bill  not  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  farmers,  it  is  for  the  consuming 
public  and  the  many  people  who  work 
outside  of  agriculture  in  handling  these 
goods.  We  do  not  support  this  program 
in  California  because  we  are  Illiberal,  we 
support  this  program  because  we  feel 
that  at  the  moment  It  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  and  It  is  only  on  that  basis  that 
we  support  it  in  the  interest  of  our  farm- 
ers, consvuners.  and  industries  based  on 
use  of  farm-produced  raw  materials.  All 
we  are  asking  is  a  1-year  extension  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  authority  to 
conduct  the  kind  and  scope  of  program 
he  thinks  the  circumstances  require.  We 
are  giving  him  a  license  to  conduct  a 
program.  Mr.  Wirtz.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Is  not  antilabor.  He  is  xtot  going 
to  conduct  the  kind  of  program  which 
would  be  used  to  depress  the  wages  of 
American  workers  or  that  would  be  used 
to  displace  American  workers  from  their 
Jobs.  All  we  ask  of  you.  and  we  ask  it 
sincerely  and  not  from  an  antilabor  po- 
sition, is  that  you  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  conduct  a  fair  and 
equitable  kind  of  program,  which  we 
hope  wont  be  necessary  after  the  year 
1964.  I  might  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  endorsed  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  bracero  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  there  are 
many  reasons,  some  old,  some  new,  to 
continue  my  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  most  compelling  reason  is 
spelled  out  in  simple  language.  "We 
need  jobs,  jobs  in  every  ftdd  of  en- 
deavor." 

This  Nation  has  a  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Try  as  we  will  we  can- 
not keep  the  rug  over  the  sad  record  of 
our  employment  and  economic  ills  of  the 
last  decade. 

However  my  most  c<xnpdUng  reason  is 
one  that  treats  foreign  labor  exactly  as 
I  treat  the  threat  from  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  foreign  labor  and  sold  in  our 
domestic  market. 
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Although  aumy  proponents  of  free 
trade  do  not  aee  the  situation  In  thla 
light,  that.  In  mjr  opinion,  does  not  alter 
the  facts. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  for  the  record 
that  the  following  letters  opposed  to  the 
legislation  have  been  addressed  to  me  by 
leaders  In  the  labor  movement  who  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  realization  that  there 
Is  no  difference  between  the  two  imports, 
labor  or  labor's  products,  in  job  competi- 
Uon. 

Someday,  when  the  sun  finally  breaks 
through  the  black  clouds  of  propaganda, 
political  expediency,  misg\iided  inten- 
tions, and  plain  economic  Ignorance,  all 
America  will  awaken  to  the  dangers  in 
our  trade  policies  and  practices. 

The  record  should  contain  the  state- 
ments as  I  received  them  from  the  men 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  path  of  labor  cleared  of  the  ob- 
stacles of  greed,  prejudice,  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  attach  correspond- 
ence on  this  issue  and  my  response  to 
same: 

IlfDTTSnUAL  UinON  DXPASTICXNT, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  18. 1963. 
DxAB  Ck>NGaxssMAN :  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  b«li&lf  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO,  to  ask  you  to  vote  against 
Hit.  8195  which  would  extend  the  Mexican 
contract  labor  program  for  another  year  to 
December  30,  1964. 

We  ar«  grateful  to  you  for  your  vote 
agalnat  a  3 -year  extension  of  this  program 
last  May  29.  We  are  convinced  that  your 
vot«  was  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  only  difference  In  H.R.  5497  which  was 
voted  down  In  May  and  the  pending  measure 
Is  that  the  latter  extends  the  program  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  but  this  difference  Is 
made  la[rgely  meaningless  by  the  expressed 
Intention  of  Its  primary  supporters  to  de- 
mand a  further  extension  next  year.  This 
plan  was  stated  clearly  by  Bepresentatlve 
OATHiNoa  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Rules  Ckimmlttee  last  week. 

We  are  xinequlvocally  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  for  any  period  of 
time  and  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  amy 
extension. 

To  the  extent  that  there  Is  an  apparent 
need  for  American  contract  foreign  labor  In 
agriculture,  It  Is  the  resiUt  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  this  un-American  crutch  for  the  last 
12  years  and  the  resulting  effects  on  farming 
and  farm  labor.  We  have  urged  and  will 
continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion for  an  improved  domestic  recruitment 
program  as  set  forth,  for  example,  in  HJl. 
4518,  but  the  same  political  amd  economic 
groups  which  have  fought  for  a  subsidized 
labor  force  for  commercial  agriculture  have 
strongly  opposed  rationalization  of  the  do- 
mestic program. 

The  pending  bill,  HJl.  8196.  does  not  even 
contain  the  weak  amendment  attached  by 
the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  reduce  adverse 
effects  on  our  domestic  farm  workers,  an 
omission  which  supports  our  earlier  state- 
ment that  "no  decent  domestic  recruitment 
program  can  be  enacted  until  this  contract 
labor  tranquilizer  has  been  withdrawn  from 
Its  beneficiaries." 

Thanks  again  for  your  earlier  vote. 
Sincerely, 

Waltxb  p.  Rkuthzk, 
President. 

OcTOBKB  25,  1963. 
Waltzs  p.  RnrrRKR, 
Industrial  Unton  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Walti«:  Thank  you  kindly  for  your 
note  on  H.R.  8195. 

I  am  still  standing  pat  on  imports,  prod- 
ucts, or  people.  I  see  no  dilTerence  In  any 
Instance  If  It  hurts  my  people. 


With   the  kindest  of   personal  regards    I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Ddtt, 
Member  of  CongresM. 

HAUusBxnu},  Pa., 
October  29, 1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  respectfully  urge  you  oppose  HJl.  8195 
which  Is  designed  to  extend  Public  Law  78 
providing  for  Mexican  farm  labor  Importa- 
tion program.  With  unemployment  situa- 
tion what  it  Is  in  this  country  efforts  should 
be  made  to  put  these  people  to  work  rather 
than  continue  this  method  of  importing 
workers.  An  adequate  supply  of  American 
workers  Is  available  and  if  wages  must  go  up 
to  attract  these  workers  that  should  happen 
and  thla  should  not  greatly  affect  prices  since 
less  than  12  percent  of  total  farm  production 
costs  and  less  than  5  percent  of  total  con- 
sumer prices  are  labor  costs.  EspeclaUy  is 
this  essential  since  I  undertand  less  than  I 
percent  of  VS.  farms  now  use  Mexican  farm 
labor  and  these  farms  should  no  longer  be 
afforded  this  privilege  of  using  Imported  labor 
to  depress  wages  and  severely  limit  Job  op- 
portunities for  this  country's  unemployed. 
Haskt  Botes, 

President. 
Pennsylvania  APL-CIO. 

OCTOBS*  30. 1963. 
Mr.  Hasht  Botes, 
AFL-CIO. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Dear  Haest  :  Thank  you  for  your  telegram 
on  HJl.  8195.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  I  am 
against  importation  of  foreign  labor  Just 
as  much  as  I  am  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
They  both  put  our  people  out  of  business. 
With  the  kindest  of  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent. 
Member  of  Congress. 

APL-CIO, 

Washington,  D.C.  October  17,  1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  HJl.  8195.  a  bill  to  extend  tor 
1  year  the  Mexican  farm  labor  Import  pro- 
gram xinder  Public  Law  78,  Is  expected  to 
come  up  soon  for  floor  action  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Public  Law  78  pro- 
gram takes  Jobs  away  from  American  work- 
ers and  lowers  wage  standards  and  working 
conditions   for   American   workers. 

On  May  29  of  thla  year  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejected  a  proposal  to  continue 
for  2  years  the  temporary,  wartime  Public 
Law  78  program  enacted  In  1951.  The  AFL- 
CIO  opposed  the  2-year  extension  and  we 
now  oppose  the  1-year  extension  for  the  same 
reasons.  Sharply  rising  mechanization  of 
agriculture  is  Increasing  imemplojrment 
among  American  farm  workers.  To  import 
low-wage  Mexican  farm  workers— 195,000  In 
1962 — when  millions  of  American  workers  are 
Jobless  Is  simply  unconscionable. 

The  fact  that  HJl.  8195  provides  only  a 
1-year  extension  does  not  mean  that  the 
supporters  of  Public  Law  78  will  be  satisfied 
with  that.  During  the  Rules  Committee 
hearings  on  H.R.  8195,  Congressman  E.  C. 
Gathings,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
trnre  Subcommittee  handling  Public  Law  78 
bills  and  chief  House  proponent  of  this  leg- 
islation, was  asked  whether  he  would  bring 
up  another  Mexican  farm  labor  extension 
bill  next  year  If  this  one  passed.  He  an- 
swered flatly  that  he  hoped  so. 

H.R.  8195  would  provide  the  sixth  exten- 
sion for  Public  Law  78.  If  there  ever  was 
a  valid  reason  for  the  Importation  of  farm 
workers.  It  certainly  does  not  exist  today. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  American  growers  use 
Imported     workers.      They    are     cushioned 


against  a  rise  in  wages  because  they  are 
aUowed  to  get  cheap,  docUe  bracero  labor 
froon  Mexico. 

There  Is  also  no  vaUdlty  to  the  argument 
that  constimer  prices  will  rise  If  Public  Law 
78  U  ended.  The  fact  U  that  farm  Ubor 
costs  account  for  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  consumer  prices  of  farm  goods. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  oppose  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Law  78  program,  which 
Injures    American    workers.      Therefore,    we 
urge  you  to  vote  against  HJl.  8195. 
Sincerely  yours, 

.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 

Director, 
Department  of  Legislation. 

October  22,  1963. 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  BnicnxER, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Andt  :  Happy  to  continue  to  support 
Labor's  position  on  Mexican  labor.     You  re- 
member me — I'm  still  fighting  imports  of  for- 
eign labor  or  products  made  by  foreign  labor. 
With  the  kindest  of  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchjer  Workmen  of  North 
America, 

Chicago.  III.,  October  18.  1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  A  bill  which  would  keep 
wages  low  and  cause  Increased  unemploy- 
ment among  the  most  poverty-stricken 
workers  of  our  Nation— a  bill  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  House  previously  this  year — 
Is  unfortunately  coming  up  again  for  de- 
bate and  a  vote.  The  measure  concerns  a 
continuation  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  im- 
portation program.    It  is  HJl.  8195. 

With  this  program,  also  known  as  Public 
Law  78,  growers  need  not  raise  wages  If  the 
low  rates  they  offer  fall  to  attract  sufficient 
U.S.  workers.  They  simply  tell  the  CJovern- 
ment  that  they  cannot  get  workers  and 
Mexican  workers  are  imported.  PuWlc  Law 
78  thereby  makes  a  mockery  of  o\ir  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system.  It  depends  upon 
the  huge  supply  of  extremely  poverty- 
stricken  workers  in  Mexico  to  create  in- 
creased poverty  In  the  United  States. 

While  agriculture  is  becoming  more  and 
more  mechanized,  while  U.S.  farmworkers 
suffer  increasing  unemployment,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  farmworkers  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  to  take  badly 
needed  Jobs  each  year.  The  growers  complain 
about  the  competition  of  Mexican  straw- 
berries and  want  them  kept  out,  but  they 
want  Mexican  workers  to  take  Jobs  away  from 
U.S.  workers. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  XJ3.  farms  use  the 
bracero  program,  but  they  are  generally  the 
large,  corporate- type  farms,  so  that  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  are  Involved. 
The  Federal  Government  subsidizes  these 
growers  by  paying  $1,262,000  this  year  alone 
for  the  enforcement  of  Public  Law  78.  What 
is  more  the  $15  fee  which  the  growers  pay 
to  get  the  Mexican  workers  is  now  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  Labor  Department's  costs 
of  transporting  and  feeding  the  workers  in 
transit.  Finally,  some  of  the  crops  which 
the  Mexican  workers  till  are  subsidized. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  HJl. 
8195.  The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
law,  which  was  enacted  in  1961  as  a  "tem- 
porary wartime  program"  should  be  ended 
once  and  for  all. 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

OcroBER  22, 1963. 
Dear  Patrick:  Of  course  ni  vote  against 
the    Mexican    Impcwrt   bill.     Remember    me 
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Harry?  I  am  against  all  cheap  Imports 
whether  they  be  cheap  labor  or  cheap  goods. 
They  both  take  American  Jobs. 

I  see  no  difference  between  Importing  a 
Mexican  worker  or  Importing  what  he  pro- 
duces.   In  either  case  we  lose  Jobs  and  wage 
levels.    I  am  against  both. 
With  every  kind  regard,  I  am, 
Tour  friend, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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National  Consumers  Leaottx, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  23,  1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Mr.  Dent:  The  National  Consumers 
League  urges  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  5497, 
a  bin  to  extend  Public  Law  78,  providing  for 
the  importation  of  Mexican  agricultural 
workers.  These  foreign  workers  constitute 
a  huge  supply  of  cheap  labor  used  principally 
by  the  large  corporate  farms.  As  a  result, 
the  small  family  farm  is  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, and  American  farmworkers  have 
been  deprived  of  Jobs  and  have  had  their 
earnings  depressed. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  this  labor  Im- 
portation on  our  domestic  farmworkers  have 
been  increasingly  apparent.  In  the  face  of 
continually  increasing  unemployment  and 
underemployment  of  our  domestic  farm- 
workers. It  Is  Imperative  that  the  bracero 
program,  which  Is  used  by  only  5  percent 
of  American  farm  operators,  be  permitted 
to  die  at  the  end  of  1963. 

Further  reduction  of  available  Jobs  for  oiu" 
domestic  farmworkers  continues  as  use  of 
automation  In  farming  increases.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  bracero  program,  by  practically 
doubling  the  number  of  workers  available 
for  the  existing  Jobs,  constitutes  an  economic 
compulsion  on  the  most  deprived  segment 
In  the  American  working  force,  to  accept 
wages  and  working  conditions  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  keep  them  at  the  bottom. 

The  plight  of  the  small  family  farmer  and 
of  our  domestic  migratory  farmworkers  re- 
quires from  all  sectors  of  our  population  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  plans  and  actions 
that  will  improve  their  situation.  As  con- 
sumers, we  are  willing  to  cooperate,  even 
If  It  should  mean  a  slight  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  farm  products. 

The  National  Consumers  League  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  conditions  under 
which  consumer  goods  are  produced,  and  be- 
lieves consiuners  have  a  real  responsibility 
to  work  toward  ending  the  exploitation  of 
migratory  farmworkers.  The  league,  there- 
fore, strongly  urges  you  to  vote  against  H.R. 
6407. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fi  H.  Newman, 
General  Secretary. 
Junk  4,  1963. 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman, 
National  Consumers  League, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mrs.  Newman:  Of  coxirse  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  cheap  Imports  whether  they 
be  products  or  persons. 

I  see  no  difference  In  Importing  a  Mexican 
to  take  an  American  farmhand's  Job  or  to 
demoralize  the  farm  wage  structure  than  I 
do  In  Importing  products  from  cheap  foreign 
labor  that  kill  off  our  production  Jobs  and 
cause  our  wage  structure  to  be  under  heavy 
pressure  from  foreign  competition.  In 
either  event,  the  U.S.  worker  loses  his  Job. 
I  will,  of  course,  vote  against  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill. 

Thank    you    for    your    Interest    In    this 
legislation. 
With  every  kind  regard.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Conffrett. 


NORTBERK   WESTMOREUUn) 

OoTTMTT,  Pa..  United  Labor 

Council,  AJli-CIO. 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  May  20,  1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dxnt, 

Congressman,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  House 
of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dent:  The  delegates  of 
the  Northern  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.. 
United  Labor  Council,  which  represents  all 
the  AFL-CIO  locals  In  oxir  valley,  discussed 
the  importing  of  fuel  oil  and  a  lot  of  other 
material  from  foreign  countries  which  Is 
causing  a  lot  of  unemployment. 

Our  council  wholeheartedly  supfxsrts  you 
and  all  your  colleagues  In  lu-glag  President 
Kennedy  to  hold  the  line  on  Imports  of  fuel 
oil  and  the  controls  must  be  retained  and 
they  must  be  strengthened  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  our  people  In  this  country. 
Very  truly  yoiuv, 

WnxiAM  Sntder, 
Recording  Secretary. 

Mat  22,  1963. 
WuxiAM  Sntder, 

Recording    Secretary,   Northern    Westmore- 
land   County.   Pa.,   AFL    United    Labor 
Council,  CIO. 
Dear  Bill:  I  appreciate  your  note  on  the 
fuel    oil    Imports    and    Mexican    labor.      Of 
course  you  know  my  stand  and  can  assure 
the  members  that  I  will  continue  fighting 
against  cheap  imports  of  oil,  Mexicans,  glass 
and  any  other  Import  that  takes  American 
Jobs  from  our  own  people. 

I  have  long  contended  that  there's  no 
difference  in  importing  a  foreign  worker  to 
take  over  American  workers'  Jobs  than  there 
Is  in  importing  the  products  of  foreign 
workers  that  displace  XJB.  production.  In 
either  event,  the  VB.  worker  loses  his  Job. 

The  biggest  lie  sold  to  the  American  people 
Is  the  so-called  free  trade  bill. 

The  records  show  that  we  are  the  suckers 
In  the  world  market. 
With  every  kind  regard,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Northern  Westmoreland  Countt, 
Pa..  United  Labob  Council,  APL- 
CIO, 

New  Kensington,  Pa..  May  20, 1963. 
Hon ,  John  H.  Dent. 
Congressman.  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  The  Northern 
Westmoreland  County.  Pa.,  United  Labor 
Council,  which  represents  all  the  AFL-CIO 
locals  in  the  Allegheny  Valley,  held  a  meet- 
ing on  May  17,  1968,  and  discussed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  Impor- 
tation program. 

The  delegates  of  our  council  oppose  the 
extension  of  this  program  and  urge  you  to 
stop  this  program  and  vote  against  HJl. 
6497.  We  cannot  see  importing  thousands 
of  Mexican  farmworkers  when  we  have  so 
many  people  In  the  United  States  who  are 
unemployed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Sntder, 
Recording  Secretary. 

National  Farmers  Union. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  10, 1963. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  wish  to  than^  you 
for  your  recent  vote  opposing  extension  of 
the  Mexican  labor  importation  program.  Our 
organization  rupfxirts  you  In  this  stand  and 
urges  you  to  also  oppose  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  program. 

Instead.  I  feel  this  Is  the  time,  already  too 
long  delayed,  for  raising  our  own  domestic 
farmworkers  and  family  farmers  out  of 
poverty,  at  the  same  time  giving  many  of 
our  unemplojred  youth  Job  opportunities. 


To  this  end  I  strongly  xirge  you  to  give  all- 
out  support  to  quick  passage  of  the  domestic 
farm  labor  recruitment  bill,  HJl.  4618,  now 
In  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. A  companion  blU,  8.  627  wUl  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  starting  June  10  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor, headed  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  our  position. 

Plrst,  we  In  Farmers  Union  have  always 
felt  that  low  Income  (sometimes  subsldleed) 
agricultural  workers  are  unfair  competition 
to  family  farmers  and  their  wives  and  older 
children. 

Second,  we  feel  that  farmers  who  are  re- 
quired to  pay  fair  wages  and  mainUin  good 
working  and  living  conditions  should  have 
their  income  from  farming  protected  suffi- 
ciently so  that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay 
good  wages  and  maintain  adequate  working 
and  living  conditions. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Patton, 

President. 

EMEROENCT    COMMriTEX 

To  An)  Farm  Workers.  Inc.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  21. 1963. 

Dear  Congressman:  Enclosed  for  yo\ir  in- 
formation are  reproduced  news  clippings 
which  report  the  views  of  the  Mexlcan-Amer- 
ican  community  In  the  Southwest  on  Public 
Law  78,  the  bracero  program. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmworkers  In  the  Southwest  are 
Mexican  Americans.  It  Is  these  people  who 
harvest  the  crops  and  do  the  stoop  labor 
for  the  agricultural  industry  and  It  Is  these 
citizens  who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the 
Importation  of  a  large  captive  labor  force 
from  Mexico. 

Senate  blU  1703  (Mexican  farm  labor  ex- 
tension) will  be  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  near  future.  You  will 
recall  that  the  Hovise  has  already  rejected  a 
proposed  renewal  of  Public  Law  78  last  May 
29.  A  program  which  takes  advantage  of 
poverty  in  Mexico  to  grant  special  privileges 
to  a  small  number  of  growers  in  a  few  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States  Is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  either  nation. 

Along  with  these  citizens  who  harvest  the 
food  for  our  tables  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
oppose  Public  Law  78  and  Senate  bill  1703. 
Sincerely, 

John  o.  Simmons. 

(The  Mexican-American  community  In  the 
Southwest  opposes  Public  Law  78 — under 
which  Mexican  nationals  are  Imported  for 
farm  work.  Reproduced  here  are  stories  of 
their  protest  to  Vice  President  Johnson 
during  hU  visit  to  the  Los  Angeles  Mexican- 
American  community.) 

\Trom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Times,  Aug. 
6.1963] 

Latins  Here  TO  Protest  Bracero  Law — ^Ac- 
tion Due  Durino  Vice  President  John- 
son's Visrr 

(By  Ruben  Salaaar) 

A  committee  of  Mexican -American  com- 
munity leaders  announced  Sunday  It  will 
take  the  occasion  of  Vice  President  Ltndon 
Johnson's  visit  here  to  go  on  record  against 
Public  Law  78,  which  allows  the  Importation 
of  braceros. 

Johnson,  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, will  speak  at  a  luncheon  and  con- 
ference Friday  at  the  Sutler  Hilton. 

The  Mexican -American  Education  Confer- 
ence Committee,  composed  of  leaders  of  most 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  Spanish-speaking 
organisations,  will  host  the  affair. 

OPPOSE    EXTENSION 

In  a  strongly  worded  resolution  passed  by 
49  of  the  60  members  of  the  committee,  the 
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October  31 


M»g1c«D-Amertc*n  leaders  urge  the  Vice 
PfMldeat  to  UM  hia  influence  In  defeating 
a  propoead  axteoalon  of  the  braoaro  law, 
which  la  dua  to  esplre  Decembar  SI. 

"Public  Law  78  takaa  advantage  of  hunger 
and  hard  ah  Ip  In  Mazloo  to  prorlde  for  ra- 
crultment  ot  a  captive,  docile,  and  explolt- 
ahla  foral^  farm  l&bor  forca."  the  reaolutlon 
reada. 

Twenty  top  Mexican-American  leaders. 
who  hop*  to  meet  with  the  Vice  Prealdent 
In  prlTata  to  dlaeuaa  Public  Law  It  and  other 
oontrorarstal  lasiies,  puahad  for  the  reao- 
lutkm. 

A  apokeaman  told  the  Tlmea  the  resolution 
'aa  paaaed  "In  the  hope  that  planned  picket- 
ing of  the  hotel  where  JoanaoM  will  be 
q>eaklng  will  be  called  off." 

UMOM  HUM  LV  LED   ACTXOIV 

"The  committee  la  In  sympathy  with  the 
persons  who  want  to  picket  (mostly  labor- 
backed  organizations)  but  we  hope  to  dis- 
cuss It  with  the  Vice  President  In  a  digni- 
fied manner,"  the  spokesman  said. 

The  resolution  claims  the  braeero  program 
"creates  a  large  surplus  labor  pool  which 
displaces  and  adveraaly  aflacta  American 
farm  wor  ken." 

Braoeroa.  the  committee  claims,  "depress 
laborers'  wages,  aggravate  severe  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  and  help  cre»t« 
wretched  living  condltlona." 


UkBom  SBorraai  d 

Denying  the  contention  that  there  are  no 
American  farmhands  available  to  replace  the 
braoeroa.  the  reaolutlon  says:  "llOat  ot  tha 
California  farmworkers  are  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. Theae  workers  can  fumlah  all  the  labor 
needs  o*  the  California  growers." 

Carlos  Borja.  Jr..  president  of  the  Council 
for  Mexican-American  Affairs  an^^  State 
deputy  attorney  general,  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  luncheon.  Mrs.  Oeorglana 
Hardy,  president  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Board  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Bravo,  police 
commissioner,  will  speak  at  the  conference. 

Among  the  organizaUons  forming  the  com- 
mittee for  the  luncheon  and  conference  az« 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Foundation.  Leagxia 
of  United  Latin  American  Clthsens.  Council 
for  Mexican-American  Aifalrs.  Community 
Service  Organization.  OI  Porum.  Mexican- 
American  Political  Aasoclatlons.  the  Los 
Angeles  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Welfare  Planning  Council,  the  County  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations,  and  the  Mexi- 
can-American Lawyers  Association. 

[Prom  tha  Los  Angeles  (Oallf.)  Times.  Aug. 
10.  1963] 

Joaitaom  was  reluctant  about  dlacxiaslng 
the  controversial  propoead  extension  of  the 
braeero  program. 

Anthony  P.  Rlos,  vice  president  of  tha 
Los  Angeles  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tion, told  JoRirsoN  that  •'aU  the  14S,Ma 
different  braceroe  in  California  In  1963  were 
employed  by  only  7.684  growers — 8  percent 
of  tha  09i)00  farmers  In  California." 

"Most  of  this  8  percent  used  only  a  few 
Of  the  total  nxunber  of  braceroe.  while  the 
largest  growers  xised  the  great  majority  of 
braceroe. 

"There  la  not  a  ahred  of  endeoce."  Rlos 
said,  "that  these  large  operators  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  cost  of  hiring  American 
workers.  And  there  Is  Incontrorertlhle  evi- 
dence that  California's  underemployed  and 
unemployed  seasonal  farmworkers  are  avail- 
able to  mi  the  Jobs  of  braceroe." 

The  Vice  President  said  extension  of  tha 
braeero  law  Is  up  to  Congress  and  noted 
that  Senator  Claoi  Bnoij^  Democrat  of  Cal- 
ifornia. RepresenUUves  Eowaxo  Rotbai.. 
Democrat,  of  Los  Angeles.  Ocoeox  Baoww 
Democrat,  of  Monterey  Park,  and  Chxt  Holi- 
nxLD.  Democrat,  of  Montebello.  were  In  the 
room. 


JoHHsoN  said  h«  aad  hU  eonunlttae  would 
"come  In  force"  to  hear  the  problema  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  In  November. 

(From  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Aug. 

11.  1963) 

Opposs   '*^tf>0<l 

The  20  leaders,  members  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Educational  Conference  Commit- 
tee, were  hosts  at  a  luncheon  and  met  with 
the  Vice  President.  They  called  for  end- 
ing the  braoero  program  as  the  first  step  In 
bettering  Mexican- American  chances. 

A  resolution  from  the  conunlttee,  pre- 
sented to  the  Vice  President,  said  Mexican- 
Americans  "throughout  the  southwest  of  the 
United  SUtes,  consider  (the  braeero  pro- 
gram) to  be  the  most  harmful  and  repres- 
sive Oorernment-sponsored  program  that  has 
ever  been  Imposed  on  the  Mexican- American 
community." 

The  committee  claimed  hraceros  are  dis- 
placing American  agricultural  workers 
(mostly  Mexican-Americans)  and  that  "regi- 
mented Importation  of  farm  workers.  Is.  from 
a  moral  standpoint.  Inhuman  and  cruel"  and 
that  "economic  benefits  to  both  countries 
would  be  a  legitimate  consideration  only  If 
It  were  right  to  treat  labor  aa  a  mere  com- 
modity." 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  the 
strongest  opposition  to  H.R.  8195,  the 
proposed  1-year  extension  of  Public 
Law  78. 

On  May  29.  1963.  I  voted  with  the 
majority  in  the  House  to  defeat  the  2- 
year  extension  proposed  at  that  time 
because,  among  other  things,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  understand  the  reason  for 
importing  foreign  labor  to  offer  unfsdr 
competition  to  our  own  domestic  farm- 
workers at  a  time  when  over  5  million 
fellow  Americans  are  without  Jobs. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  last  May, 
except  that  in  the  5  intervening  months! 
increased  mechanization  has  thrown 
more  UJ8.  farmworkers  out  of  Jobs  and 
these  men  and  women  are  now  available 
for  other  farm  work. 

So,  if  anything,  the  situation  is  grow- 
ing worse,  not  better,  and  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  defeat  this  measure. 

Public  Law  78,  a  "temporary,  wartime 
program"  first  enacted  in  1961,  has  aU 
ready  been  extended  five  Umes,  and  pro- 
ponents make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they  intend  to  bring  another  extension 
bill  before  the  House  next  year  if  this 
one  passes. 

It  strikes  me  as  somewhat  of  a  para- 
dox that  the  braeero  program  is  sup- 
ported by  the  large  commercial  farminc 
interests  in  this  coimtry — the  supposed 
repository  of  the  rugged.  Individualistic. 

free    enterprise    system    in    America 

while  the  braeero  program.  Itself,  repre- 
sents the  very  antithesis  of  that  system. 
For  under  It,  if  workers  are  not  available 
at  the  grower's  wage,  then  he  simply 
asks  ^e  Federal  Government  to  set  up  a 
human  subsidy  program  to  assure  cheap 
linp^Hted  labor  for  his  peak  seasons  of 

This  is  bad  economics  and  worse  so- 
cial policy. 

Nationally,  our  unemployment  rate 
sUnds  at  nearly  5.5  percent,  while  un- 
employment among  farm  workers  ex- 
ceeds 7  percent,  with  an  additional  9.5 
percent  classified  as  underemployed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  braeero  pro- 
gram has  effectively  undermined  domes- 


tic wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
greatly  reduced  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farmworkers. 

As  it  Is.  our  domestic  farmworker  is 
the  lowest  paid  worker  in  the  country, 
averaging  $1,054  in  1961— the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available— and 
able  to  find  work  for  an  average  of  only 
156  days  during  the  entire  year. 

In  addition,  the  deplorable  living  con- 
ditions, inadequate  housing,  notoriously 
poor  health  facilities,  and  often  nonex- 
istent educational  opportunities  of  those 
American  citizens  who  migrate  to  work 
on  the  farms  of  our  country,  constitute 
a  national  scandal  and  a  serious  indict- 
ment of  this  affluent  society  of  ours. 

It  is  certainly  ironic  that,  whereas  the 
United  States  has  had  a  variety  of  tariffs 
on  industrial  and  agricultural  products 
throughout  its  history— to  protect  our 
industry  and  our  fanners — ^In  the  case 
of  American  worlcera,  our  human  prod- 
ucts, so  to  speak,  we  not  only  do  not  have 
anything  like  a  tariff  to  protect  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  set  up  a  huge 
federally  subsidized  program  to  import 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  com- 
petitors every  year,  driving  wages  down 
below  sui>sistence  levels,  and  taking  even 
those  underpaid  jobs  away  from  the  do- 
mestic employee. 

I  believe  this  situation  is  indeed  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  American  sense  of 
values  when  we  rate  the  protection  of 
prices  on  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  above  protection  for  our  own 
fellow  citizens  in  their  Jobs  and  in  their 
livelihood. 

In  effect,  the  braeero  program  ti^^ 
been  a  multimillion-dollar  imported 
labor  subsidy  going  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  America's  growers  of  food  and 
fiber— generally  operating  large  profit- 
able, corporation-type  farms — at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  lowest  paid  and  most  under- 
privileged cltiaens. 

In  California,  where  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  braceros  work,  only  7  percent  of 
the  State's  largest  fruit  and  truck  crop 
operators  utlli»  their  services.  The 
rest— generally  the  smaller,  family-type 
farms — employ  domestic  fleldworkers  or 
harvest  their  crops  mechanically. 

Those  in  favor  of  continuing  the  bra- 
eero program  sometimes  claim  thac 
American  workers  would  not  do  stoop 
labor,  and  therefore  that  Imported  labor- 
ers are  necessary. 

This  is  plain  nonsense.  American 
workers  perform  exhausting  tasks  in  the 
coal  m'nes  and  steel  mills  and  foundries 
and  oilfields  of  our  land,  because  they 
are  p«kid  a  living  wage,  and  will  do  so 
also  in  the  fields  of  our  country  if  the 
same  decent  and  fair  wage  structure  were 
provided. 

I  am  confident  that  if  Public  Law  78 
is  terminated  and  a  systematic  program 
of  recruitment,  transportation,  and  work 
contracts — at  least  similar  to  what  has 
been  offered  Mexican  nationals  for  the 
past  12  years— is  provided  for  domestic 
migrant  workers,  American  growers  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  hiring  more  than 
enough  reliable  fieldhands  at  harvest- 
time. 

And  when  UJ3.  farmworkers  are  as- 
sured decent  wage*  and  working  con- 
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ditions,  and  such  long-overdue  protec- 
tions as  unemployment  and  workmen's 
compensation,  as  well  as  more  adequate 
housing  facilities,  then  America's  "har- 
vest of  shame"  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  a  longstanding  blot  on  our 
national  conscience  will  have  been 
removed. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  series  of  five  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  from  Oc- 
tober 20  to  October  24,  1963.  This  series 
was  written  by  Times  Reporter  Ruben 
Salazar  after  completing  a  1,000-mile 
trip  through  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  study  agricultural  labor  prob- 
lems. 

As  Mr,  Salazar  points  out,  Csdifornia 
agriculture  has  depended  on  cheap  im- 
ported foreign  labor  for  over  90  years. 

First  it  was  the  Chinese,  then  the 
Japanese,  then  the  European — Italians. 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Russians,  Ger- 
man-Russians, and  Armenians — then 
the  so-called  Okies  and  Arkies  of  the 
depression  years,  and  now  it  is  the  Mex- 
ican national. 

In  my  opinion,  California  agriculture, 
and  agriculture  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well,  have  lived  long  past 
the  day  when  they  should  be  leaning  on 
the  crutch  of  a  foreign  labor  subsidy 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  Americans. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  will  reaflBrm  its 
May  29  vote  to  end  Public  Law  78,  and 
so  relegate  the  Mexican  national  farm 
labor  program  to  the  category  of  past 
history,  where  possibly  future  genera- 
tions will  view  it  with  kinder  eyes  than 
the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  American 
domestic  farmworkers  who  have  been 
displaced  by  its  unfair  provisions. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  8195.  I 
have  opposed  the  renewal  of  Public  Law 
78  and  any  further  extension  of  the 
braeero  program  in  the  87th  Congress 
and  in  this  Congress.  On  Biay  29  of 
this  year  the  House  voted  against  a  2- 
year  extension.  The  reasons  for  reject- 
ing this  program  are  Just  as  valid  now 
as  they  were  then. 

The  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  (Government 
using  funds  raised  by  private  parties  to 
import  contract  labor  to  work  on  Amer- 
icam  farms,  undercutting  American  wage 
standards  and  depriving  American  work- 
ers of  employment,  is  one  we  should 
no  longer  tolerate.  It  has  the  effect 
of  degrading  everyone  concerned  with 
it.  the  Mexican  bi*acero,  the  grower  and 
the  American  worker. 

If  this  program  were  not  concealed, 
hid  away  in  the  rural  areas  of  California, 
Texas.  Ariama,  and  New  Mexico,  the 
American  people  would  have  ended  It 
long  ago.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  would  happen  if,  for  example,  our 
textile  mills  and  apparel  factories  should 
raise  money  and  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  it  to  set  up  work  camps 
to  house  foreign  workers  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  textile  coimties  of  North 
Carolina  or  the  garment  manufacturing 
areas  of  Penrwylvania?  If  Federal  Gov- 
ernment representatives  were  sent  to 
Jamaica  and  to  Canada  to  secure  workers 
to  come  into  the  United  States  to  work 
for  $1  an  hour  in  our  textile  mills  and 
Government     factories?    If     whenever 
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there  was  a  temporary  shortage  of 
labor,  foreign  labor  were  shipped  In  by 
the  busloads,  while  nearly  5  million 
American  workers  were  out  of  work? 

We  would  never  even  consider  such  a 
program  in  the  Congress.  So  how  can 
we,  with  any  better  grace,  vote  to  extend 
Public  Law  78  for  another  year?  This 
program  was  set  up  during  the  Korean 
war.  That  was  10  years  ago.  Unem- 
ployment then  was  3  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  There  may  have  been  some  need 
for  such  a  program.  At  least  there  was 
a  war  emergency. 

Today  unemployment  is  nearly  6  per- 
cent. There  is  no  war  emergency.  Yet 
the  program  continues.  Why?  Because 
under  the  Public  Law  78  program  the 
growers  of  a  few  of  our  States,  a  few 
thousand  of  the  millions  of  American 
farmers  profit  by  it.  A  sweatshop-in- 
the-fields  is  operating  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  true  character  of  this  program 
has  been  revealed  during  the  hearings 
concerning  the  renewal  of  the  law.  The 
growers  complain  about  the  wages  re- 
quired to  be  offered  domestic  or  Mexican 
workers  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
very  weak  program  to  establish  some 
kind  of  wage  standards.  What  are  these 
wages  they  object  to  paying? 

They  are  unwilling  to  pay  $1  an  hour 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  endure  the  blazing 
sun  of  California,  stooped  over,  cutting 
melons,  with  a  50-poxmd  sack  weigh- 
ing down  his  or  her  shoulders.  They 
object  to  paying  95  cents  to  pick  grape- 
fruit in  Arizona.  They  think  70  cents 
an  hour  too  much  to  pay  for  chopping 
cotton  in  the  Texas  delta.  Yet  their 
neighbors  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
groan  under  the  burden  of  paying  60 
cents  an  hour  for  cotton  chopping. 

This  is  the  reaUty  behind  the  face  of 
this  program.  The  sweatshop  from  our 
cities  has  found  refuge  on  our  farms. 
Let  us  treat  all  the  farmers  alike.  If 
there  is  a  genuine  need  for  foreign  labor 
to  work  on  our  farms,  there  is  provision 
made  for  its  importation  in  the  general 
immigration  laws.  What  Justification 
can  there  be  for  a  special  program  which 
benefits  to  any  substantial  degree  only 
farmers  in  States  close  to  the  Mexican 
border?  Of  the  227,000  Mexicans  con- 
tracted and  recontracted  in  1962  more 
than  182,000  of  them,  over  80  percent, 
worked  In  California.  Texas.  Arizona, 
or  New  Mexico.  Why  this  special  treat- 
ment for  a  few  farmers? 

As  long  as  we  provide  them  with  cheap 
hand  labor  from  Mexico,  they  will  use 
hand  labor.  Cut  off  the  supply  of  cheap 
labor,  and  they  will  hire  Americans  at 
American  wages  to  operate  machines. 
In  the  long  run.  ending  the  Public  Law 
78  program  will  mean  more  jobs  for 
American  workers,  higher  profits  for  the 
farmers,  and  lower  prices  for  consumers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  Public  Law 
73  out  of  existence  by  defeating  HJl. 
8195. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  considered  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  on  May  29,  IMS.  the 
majority  felt  there  were  no  valid  reasons 
to  approve  the  measure. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  Jobless 
American  farmworkers  then  and  there 


are  now.  They  need  the  work  which  this 
bill  would  give  to  Mexican  nationals.  In 
additiwi,  it  is  not  a  happy  situation  to 
exploit  poverty-stricken  people  brought 
into  this  country  to  work  for  cheap 
wages. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  extension 
of  this  law  would  benefit  only  1  percent 
of  U.S.  farms  and  those  are  huge  cor- 
porate-type operations. 

Earlier  there  may  have  been  good  rea- 
sons to  enact  this  kind  of  legislation,  but 
no  justification  now  exists  to  extend 
this  legislation  for  the  sixth  time. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  one  the  House 
earlier  rejected.  I  could  not  support  the 
first  bill  and  I  will  not  support  this  one. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  I  have  had  little  sympathy  for 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  78  and  have 
not  supported  its  extension.  My  position 
was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
until  now  no  real  assurance  or  plan  for 
the  termination  of  the  program.  This 
year  because  of  a  critical  situation  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
because  the  prospects  for  increased  cost 
of  food  was  in  prospect  I  decided  to  do 
a  detailed  and  thorough  study  of  this 
question.  With  the  help  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  I  have  become  rather 
thoroughly  Informed  on  the  subject.  My 
conclusion  is  that  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  eliminated  by  encouraging 
those  who  use  this  help  plan  now  to 
make  other  arrangements  to  meet  the 
labor  problem.  In  order  to  do  this  with- 
out causing  undue  hardship  for  either  the 
producers  or  the  consumers.  I  will  vote 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  the  assurance  from  the  Republican 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr. 
HoEVEN],  that  this  is  an  extension  to 
phase  out  this  program.  This  assurance 
also  comes  from  responsible  Members  of 
the  majority.  In  addition,  assurance 
comes  from  producers  and  from  people 
who  represent  districts  where  this  kind 
of  help  is  used. 

Let  me  assure  the  House  and  all  peo- 
ple who  have  given  assurances  in  regard 
to  the  plans  to  phase  out  this  program 
that  if  this  bill  is  brought  back  for  ex- 
tension next  year,  I  plan  now  to  vote 
against  it. 

In  order  to  make  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject  I  should  like  now  I 
to  address  myself  to  the  history  and 
review  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram— with  review  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  question. 

I.   SISTOaT     AMD     RKVIXW     WITH     P«0     AWD    COW 

AxcnicKi«T8  or  mx  billb  bkfokz  trb  rovsb 

Oir    MKXICAW    LABOB 

As  of  March  15.  1963,  two  bills,  H.R. 
1836  and  H.R.  2009.  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  extend  for  an  additional  2  years  the 
authorization  for  the  temporary  employ- 
ment in  American  agriculture  of  Mexican 
workers.  This  legislation,  original  Pub- 
lic Law  78  of  the  82d  Congress,  was  en- 
acted in  1951.  It  added  title  V  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  law  has 
been  extended  several  times.  This  time 
we  hope  and  believe  it  is  before  us  the 
last  time.  The  last  extension,  in  1961. 
was  for  2  years,  expiring  December  31. 
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1963.  Certala  amendment  were  macle 
to  the  act  In  19eL  These  aod  the 
changed  admlnUtratlve  handling  of  tbe 
wage  stAodards  under  the  act  by  the 
Secretary  oX  Labor  have  contributed  to 
the  current  controversy  over  further  ex- 
tension and  amendment  at  the  act. 

Under  the  House  rules  the  Ulls  wer« 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Hearings  were  held  March  27 
through  29.  HJl.  1836,  Introduced  by 
the  genUeman  from  California.  Con- 
gressman Tkaguz.  would  extend  the 
present  law  for  2  years  to  December  31. 
1965.  The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TxAGUx]  is  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Equip- 
ment, Supplies,  and  Manpower,  which 
held  the  hearings.  The  other  bill.  H.R. 
2009,  has  been  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Oathihgs,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. In  addition  to  extending  the 
law  for  an  additional  2  years,  his  bill 
would  amend  the  standards  for  permit- 
ting the  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
and  determining  when  such  employment 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  domestic  farm 
employment 

This  background  dissertation  consid- 
ers, first,  the  general  status  of  farm  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  then  outlines 
the  legislative  and  economic  background 
of  programs  for  importing  foreign  labor 
to  work  on  American  farms.  The  history 
of  the  debate  over  the  renewal  of  Public 
Law  78  In  the  87th  Congress  is  next  re- 
viewed and  the  pro  and  con  argiunents 
given.  Then  the  history  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mexican  labor  program 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  since  the 
1961  amendments  is  briefly  outlined. 
The  final  section  sketches  the  current 
issues  over  the  law's  renewal  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  been  developed  to 
date. 

u.  WAMM  i^mou  or  mm  uwrrxB  arATss 
American  agriculture  is  today  produc- 
ing more  with  less  labor.  This  is  due  to 
sharply  rising  productivity  of  the  farmer. 
Production  measured  as  total  farm  out- 
put increased  from  1959  through  1962 
from  103  to  108—1957-50  equals  100. 
Productivity  measured  in  farm  output 
per  man-hour  rose  over  the  same  period 
from  105  to  134.  on  the  same  base,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Using  the  figures 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  are  slightly  different  in  concept, 
to  obtain  comparative  figures  for  non- 
agricultural  industries,  1961  output  per 
man-hour  was  118.4  In  agriculture  com- 
pared with  106.0  In  nonagricultural  In- 
dustries—1957-50  equals  100.  Between 
1060  and  1061  producUvity  rose  8.3  per- 
cent in  agriculture  and  1.7  percent  in 
nonagricultural  liulustrles. 

It  is  sigiaiflcant  to  note  that  this  trend 
toward  Increastng  farm  productivity  is  no 
new  development.  From  1050  to  1060 
output  per  man-hour  on  farms  rose  by 
two-tlxirda.  Tbe  rate  of  IncreMe.  how* 
ever,  has  speeded  up  sharply  in  recent 
yeara  See  table  1.  This  is  refleeted  In 
the  sharp  dMUne  In  the  number  of  fann- 
workers  siaoe  INO.  Between  1060  and 
IMt  the  number  o<  workers  in  fann 
oooupations.  bo4h  XaaiUy  and  hired  vork- 


ers.  fell  41  percent*  the  largest  decrease 
ever  recorded  in  a  decade.  In  the  last 
few  years  a  pronounced  further  drop  in 
hired  farm  labor  has  developed.  This 
Is    most    noticeable    In    woricers    hired 


for  seasonal  farmwoilc.  and  e^ieciaOy 
among  foreign  seasonal  labor,  imported 
for  the  most  part  from  Mexico.  See  ta- 
ble 3.  This  trend  reflects  increased 
of  farm  machmery : 


use 
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•  Montlily  Baport  on  ttie  Labor  Foroe.  V.9.  Ekepartment  of  Labor 

loU'^iXS^VrcTt t!r.i,^cSS'?±  :^^::Sl'^  l«ca„ae  o,  ,ev.s.on.  on  hash  of  1980  De.«nnW  Cen«u; 
'"Farm  Labor,"  Vfi.  Department  oi  Airrlcultufa. 

I  ^:^^!fSt/^  ^'^J?'*^  received  by  the  Bureau  oi  Employment  Security  tot  major  agricultural  aroai. 

•  CooM  find  only  pert-time  work  or  temporarfly  on  part  tima  doe  to  alack  work  ^^  »»»K.uimnii  areaa. 

•  Inftraattoa  noC  available 

'  "Kmptoymenl  and  Faminn."  U.8.  Dapartmeot  of  Labor 

•  Kxcludbv  {>cr»ns  with  i  job  but  not  at  work 

•  Farm  output  tndei  (1967-5^  lOfl),  U.S.  Department  of  Agrkoltun. 

Source;  U  8.  Bureau  of  Kmployrowit  9ecnrtty    'Fann  Ubor  Market  DeTHorrnients,"  January  1963  p.  It. 


The  trend  toward  mechanization  of 
agricultural  labor  Is  reflected  not  only  in 
the  decline  in  the  amount  of  labor 
needed  but  also  In  the  shift  in  farm 
wages.  Farm  wage  rates  are  substan- 
tially higher  now  than  even  as  recently 
as  1959.  yet  the  aggregate  farm  wage  bill 
has  remained  ahnost  unchanged.  This 
reflects  the  improved  oomposlUon  of  the 
farm  labor  foree  caused  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  small  numbers  ot  skilled  workers 
for  large  numbers  of  the  unskilled. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  substauitially  higher  among  agricul- 
tural CMplovees  than  elsewhere.  Pkrm 
work  la  tntennlttent.  Amuud  i**m«i»gt 
among   agricultural  workers   are   thus 


very  low,  despite  the  Increase  in  wage 
rates  and  the  trend  toward  higher  pay- 
ing, more  skilled  woriL  A  study  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1059 
showed  that  of  workers  working  25  days 
or  more.  1,365,000  workers  worked  25  to 
140  days  and  had  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  i507;  348.000  worked  150  to  240 
days  with  average  annual  earnings  of 
$1,274;  while  the  452.000  who  worked 
250  days  or  longer  averaged  (2.186. 

Employmmt  of  hired  labor  on  farms 
Is  concentrated  on  a  few  very  Urge 
farms.  The  1064  Census  of  Agriculture 
showed  54  percent  of  the  farms  spent 
nothing  for  hired  farm  labor;  41  percent 
paid  le«  than  $1,000  in  wages  and  only 
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5  percent  $2,000  or  more.    The  242,000 

farms  which  spent  $2,000  or  more  in 

wages  paid  70  percent  of  all  farm  wages. 

m.  TRx  USB  or  impoeted  fakm  labok 

IN  AMCUCAN  AGncurTTTrnX 

Although  foreign  workers  have  been 
used  on  American  farms  for  many  years, 
the  present  program  for  their  importa- 
tion by  international  agreement  dates 
from  1942,  to  meet  labor  shortages  due 
to  the  war. 

An  agreement  for  such  Importation 
was  made  with  Mexico  In  that  year  and 
for  the  Importation  of  Bahamian  and 
British  West  Indian  farmworkers  in 
1943.  The  West  Indian  agreements  have 
been  superseded  by  procedures  by  which 
Bahamian  and  British  West  Indian  Gtov- 
ernment  representatives  select  workers 
for  employment  In  the  United  States  and 
negotiate  employment  contracts  direct- 
ly with  American  employer  representa- 
tives. A  few  Japanese  and  Filipinos  have 
also  been  imported  for  farmwork. 

In  1951,  the  Congress  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  78 — 82d  Congress — which  added 
title  V  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
The  major  features  of  this  legislation 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Authorizes  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  establishing  procedures  for  the 
admission  of  Mexican  nationals  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employ- 
ment. 

Second.  Authorizes  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  (a)  undertake  a  recruitment 
and  placement  function  with  respect  to 
such  workers,  (b)  assist  workers  and 
farmers  to  enter  into  contracts  for  agri- 
cultural employment,  and  (c)  guarantee 
the  payment  of  wages  and  transporta- 
tion by  farmer  employers. 

Third.  Requires  employers  who  wish 
to  employ  Mexican  workers  to  (a)  In- 
demnify the  Uj5.  Government  for  its 
guarantee  of  their  contracts,  (b)  pay  Into 
a  revolving  fund  a  fee  for  each  worker  to 
support  the  program  financially. 

Fourth.  Restricts  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers  to  areas  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  (a)  domestic  work- 
ers, able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not 
available;  (b)  the  emplojrment  of  Mexi- 
can workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed; and  (c)  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  wages  and  hours  comparable  to  those 
offered  Mexican  workers. 

Fifth.  Eliminates  bond  requirement  of 
general  immigration  statutes  for  such 
workers. 

Sixth.  Provides  that  no  such  workers 
would  be  provided  any  employer  who  cm- 
ployed  illegal  aliens,  either  with  knowl- 
edge or  with  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve they  were  here  Illegally. 

Seventh.  Exempts  such  workers  from 
social  security  and  income  tax  provi- 
sions. 

This  statute  has  been  Implemented  by 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  which  sets 
forth  in  substantial  detail  the  proce- 
dures, terms,  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract of  employment,  and  other  matters. 

Public  Law  78  was  scheduled  to  expire 
December  31,  1953.  It  has  subsequently 
been  extended  on  various  occasions  to 


December  31,  1955,  June  30,  1959,  June 
30,  1961.  and  December  31,  1961. 

The  program  is  self-supporting,  ex- 
cept for  compliance  activities  and  certain 
executive  functions.  Until  1947  the  en- 
tire cost  of  importation  of  Mexican  farm- 
workers was  borne  by  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment. Today  the  user  of  such  labor  pays 
'almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  program. 

The  funds  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
Incurred  in  recruiting  Mexican  workers 
under  Public  Law  78  are  met  from  the 
farm  labor  supply  revolving  fund.  This 
fund  reimburses  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  expenses  for  transportation, 
food,  and  medical  care  from  the  time  the 
Mexicans  are  accepted  at  migratory  sta- 
tions to  the  time  they  are  contracted  by 
employers  and  after  their  return  to  the 
reception  center  by  employers  upon  the 
completion  of  the  work  contract.  The 
fund  also  reimburses  the  Department  for 
all  other  expenses  incurred  In  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program,  with  the  exception 
of  compliance  activities. 

The  fund  is  maintained  by  fees  paid 
by  employers  for  contracting  Mexican 
workers.  The  maximum  fee  is  $15  per 
worker.  In  addition  to  this  fee,  the 
farmer  must  pay  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  worker  from  the  border  to  the 
place  of  employment  and  back  again. 

Under  Public  Law  78,  approximately 
200,000  Mexicans  were  brought  in  annu- 
ally between  1951  and  1953.  Prom  that 
time  the  number  increased  until  it 
retwhed  approximately  445,000  in  1956. 
In  1960,  the  number  brought  in  was 
315,846. 

Public  Law  78  requires  that,  before 
Mexican  farmworkers  can  be  imported, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  determine 
and  certify  that: 

(1)  Sufllclent  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  avaU- 
able  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  per- 
form the  work  for  which  such  workers  are 
to  be  employed;  (2)  the  employment  of  such 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  simUarly  employed;  and  (3) 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  at- 
tract domestic  workers  for  such  emplojrment 
at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  work- 
ing conditions  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  foreign  workers. 

To  prohibit  any  employment  of  for- 
eign woricers  which  adversely  affects 
domestic  wages  and  working  conditions, 
of  course,  has  consequences  with  respect 
to  the  wages  and  working  conditions  un- 
der which  foreign  workers  themselves 
may  be  employed.  The  migrant  labor 
agreement  with  Mexico  provides,  for 
example,  that : 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican  work- 
er not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar  work  at 
the  time  the  work  Is  performed  and  in  the 
manner  paid  within  the  area  of  employment, 
or  at  the  rate  specified  in  the  individual 
work  contract  which  shall  be  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  being 
necessary  to  permit  him  to  certify  •  •  • 
[that  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  emplojmient  opportuni- 
ties of  domestic  agricultural  workers  in  the 
United  States],  whichever  Is  higher.  The 
determination  of  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
will  also  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


The  standard  contracts  for  the  em- 
ployment of  British  West  Indians.  Baha- 
mians, and  Japanese  also  provide  that 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  must  be  paid. 

In  many  respects,  however,  the  assur- 
ances concerning  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  made  to  foreign  workers  em- 
ployed under  standard  agreements — 
which  are  designed  at  least  in  part  to 
avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic  work- 
ers— have  in  practical  effect  given  for- 
eign workers  much  greater  protection 
than  our  domestic  workers  receive.  For 
example,  the  Mexican,  British  West  In- 
dian, and  Bahamian  contracts  all  pro- 
vide that  woi^  will  be  available  for 
three-quarters  of  full  time.  The  latter 
two  contracts  also  guarantee  the  worker 
that  he  will  be  able  to  earn  a  stipulated 
minimum  in  each  biweekly  period.  As 
another  illustration,  the  employer  of 
Mexican  workers  imder  Public  Law  78 
must  provide  housing  that  meets  mini- 
mum standards  prescribed  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  British 
West  Indian  contract  similarly  requires 
the  employer  to  supply,  without  cost  to 
the  worker,  such  housing  "as  may  be  re- 
quired or  approved  by  the  British  West 
Indian  Government's  agent." 

Despite  present  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  foreign  farmworkers,  and  despite  their 
relatively  favorable  woridng  conditions, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  do- 
mestic farmworkers  are  not  fully  pro- 
tected against  the  economic  effects  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  farmworkers. 

In  1959,  a  panel  of  constiltants  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
reported  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. They  found  indications  that  the 
preference  of  many  employers  for  Mex- 
ican labor  had  forced  domestic  woricers 
to  seek  other  job  opportunities;  that,  by 
using  foreign  workers,  farmers  had  com- 
pressed the  already  short  woricseason 
and  deprived  American  farmworicers  of 
additional  days'  employment;  and  that 
the  availability  of  foreign  workers  had 
prevented  normal  competition  for  woric- 
ers in  an  open  market  and  consequent 
rises  in  wage  levels. 

Among  the  consultants'  recommenda- 
tions were  the  following:  First,  that  the 
use  of  Mexicans  should  be  desuiy  con- 
fined to  necessary  crops  in  temporary 
labor  shortage  situations  and  to  unskilled 
nonmachlne  Jobs;  second,  that  active 
competition  among  employers  for  avail- 
able domestic  workers  should  be  Insured ; 
third,  that  the  criteria  of  adverse  effect 
should  be  made  specific  and  should  in- 
clude (a)  failure  of  wages  and  earnings 
in  activities  and  areas  using  Mexicans  to 
advance  with  wage  Increases  generally: 
(b)  the  relationship  between  Mexican 
employment  trends  and  wage  trends  in 
areas  using  Mexican  woricers;  (c)  dif- 
ference in  wage  and  earning  levels  of 
woricers  on  farms  using  Mexican  labor 
compared  with  nonusers.  Finally,  the 
consultants  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  establish  wages 
for  Mexicans  at  the  rates  necessary  to 
avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage 
rates. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  about 
54  percent  of  American  farms  employ  no 
hired  farm  labor.  Of  the  farms  which 
do  hire  labor,  44  percent  hire  domestic 
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farmworkers  only.  Less  than  2  percent 
of  the  farms  make  use  of  imported  for- 
eign labor.  Of  the  50,000  farms  using 
Mexican  labor,  approximately  70  percent 
are  in  two  States.  Texas  and  California. 
In  these  two  States  and  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  about  12  percent  of  the 
farmers  hired  Mexican  nationals  in  1960. 
Table  4-A — not  printed  in  the  Rxcors — 
shows  the  distribution  by  States  of  such 
labor  for  1960.  the  last  year  before  Pub- 
lic Law  78  was  renewed,  table  4-B — not 
printed  in  the  Record — the  same  date  for 
1961,  and  table  4-C— not  printed  in  the 
Rscoao — ^for  1962. 

In  evaluating  the  importance  of  for- 
eign farmworkers  to  farm  production  in 
the  United  States  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  make  up  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
seasonal  labor  employed  on  farms.  As 
table  2  shows,  in  1959  a  total  of  831,000 
seasonal  farmworkers  were  employed. 
146,000  of  whom  were  foreign  nationals. 
This  was  less  than  18  percent  of  the  total. 
In  1962  they  numbered  71,000  out  of 
718.000.  or  10  percent  of  the  total  as  in 
table  2. 

Nevertheless,  in  certain  areas  and  for 
certain  crops  imported  farm  workers 
are  extremely  important.  In  1960,  at 
peak  season,  foreign  workers  were  over 
three-quarters  of  the  seasonal  workers 
on  lettuce,  nearly  half  of  the  workers  on 
cucumbers,  one-third  or  more  of  the 
workers  on  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits,  and 
sugarbeets,  and  about  one-quarter  of  the 
workers  on  cotton.  Although  the  cur- 
rent figures  are  not  generally  as  sub- 
stantial, the  contribution  in  certain  areas 
remains  very  large. 

IT.    TIW    KZNXWAI.    OF    PVBLIC    LAW    78    IM    TH« 
STTH  CONGKXS8 

Early  in  the  87th  Congress,  Congress- 
man Oathincs  introduced  H.R.  2010. 
which  provided  for  the  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  for  a  period  of  4  years  to  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  Opponents  of  the  bill, 
such  as  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, called  for  major  revisions  of 
the  bill  and  plans  for  its  final  termina- 
tion; otherwise  they  opposed  any  exten- 
sion. 

THI    PUNCIPAI.    ASGX7MKNT8    FOB    EXTENSION    OF 

I.AW  wiTHOxrr  amendments  of  sscbetaxt  of 

LABOE 
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Mexico  are  the  second  most  important 
source  of  dollar  exchange,  next  to  the 
tourist  trade.  These  wages  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Mexico  to  buy  more  from  the 
United  States  than  we  buy  from  them. 
In  1960  our  exports  to  Mexico  were  $807 
million;  our  imports  were  $443  million— 
a  balance  of  $364  million  in  our  favor. 
Mexico  is  one  of  our  most  important 
customers. 

Fifth.  The    number    of    hired    farm 
workers  has  declined  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological developments,  not  because  of 
the  competition  of  Mexican  labor.    The 
kinds  of  work  in  which  Mexicans  are 
engaged  are  the  weeding  of  vegetables  or 
the  harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  is  "stoop  labor,"  a  kind  of  work 
which  few  U.S.  citizens  are  willing  to  do. 
Sixth.  Mexicans  are  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  of  such  crops  as 
lettuce,    carrots,    sugarbeets.    tomatoes, 
cotton,   peaches,    berries,   among   other 
fruits  and  vegetables.     The  commercial 
producer   of   such   products   must   hire 
workers    temporarily    for   weeding   and 
harvest  operations,  to  whom  he  cannot 
offer  employment  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Seventh.  If  the  program  for  the  im- 
port of  Mexican  farm  labor  were  ter- 
minated the  Impact  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  small  commercial  pro- 
ducer. Large  farmers  are  already  more 
mechanized,  and  in  the  event  of  a  critical 
labor  shortage  could  mechanize  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  than  small  farmers. 
Small  farmers  usually  lack  the  capital 
to  buy  the  expensive  machinery  and  even 
If  they  have  the  capital,  lack  the  volume 
of  work  to  amortize  their  costs  of  in- 
vestment. 

Eighth.  The  use  of  Mexican  workers 
has  not  kept  American  farm  wages  from 
rising.  In  1950  the  index  of  farm  wages 
published  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  432 — 1909-14  equals  100. 
In  1960  the  index  was  629.  an  increase 
over  1950  of  46  percent 


First.  The  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram has  supplied  farmers  with  workers 
that  were  not  available  from  the  labor 
force  of  the  United  States.  Experience 
has  shown  that  most  American  labor  is 
unwilling  to  accept  seasonal  agricul- 
tural employment. 

Second.  It  has  virtually  eliminated 
wetbacks,  illegal  aliens  who  once 
swarmed  across  our  southern  border.  It 
should  properly  be  referred  to  as  an 
anti-wetback  bill.  The  number  of  illegal 
Mexican  entrants  apprehended  In  the 
United  States  has  fallen  from  1.075  168 
in  1954  to  30,196  In  1959. 

Third.  Mexican  workers  have  bene- 
fited and  likewise  the  communities  to 
which  they  return,  by  receiving  employ- 
ment they  would  not  otherwise  obtain  at 
wages  substantial  above  what  they  could 
earn  in  Mexico. 

Fourth.  This  employment  has  sub- 
stantially aided  the  economy  of  our 
neighbor.  Mexico.    Wages  sent  back  to 


ABGVMENT8  AGAINST  EXTENSION  OF  LAW  WITH- 
OUT AMENDMENTS   OF  BECETrAXT  OF  LABOE 

First.  Public  Law  78  was  enacted  In 
1951.  at  a  time  of  labor  shortage  durir\g 
the  Korean  conflict.  It  was  temporary 
legislation,  which  has  been  extended  sev- 
eral times  by  the  Congress.  It  should 
not  be  extended  again  unless  amend- 
ments based  on  experience  gained  in  ad- 
ministering the  law  are  incorporated. 

Second.  In  the  years  since  1951  the 
farm  labor  force  has  declined,  in  number, 
as  technological  change  in  agriculture 
has  continued  at  a  rapid  pace.  Unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  have  in- 
creased as  rural  problems.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  need  for  Job  opportunities 
for  American  farmworkers  has  been 
increasing,  the  use  of  Imported  Mexican 
labor  has  also  been  increasing.  Ameri- 
can workers  have  been  displaced  by  for- 
eign workers. 

Third.  Mexican  workers  perform  sea- 
sonal farm  labor  In  competition  with 
American  migratory  labor.  Migratory 
laborers  are  among  the  most  neglected 
and  underprivileged  groups  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Their  wages  are  low, 
they  suffer  much  unemployment,  and 
they  are  generally  denied  the  protection 
of   unemplojrment    compensation   laws. 


minimum  wage  laws,  and  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  Because  they  move 
from  area  to  area,  following  the  crops, 
they  and  their  families  are  denied  edu- 
cational, health  and  other  forms  of  so- 
cial services  facilities  which  normally 
accrue  only  to  permanent  residents  of  a 
community.  In  fact,  Mexican  workers 
received  under  their  contracts  better 
working  conditions  than  American  work- 
ers receive. 

Fourth.  About  70  percent  of  the  Mexi- 
can nationals  employed  in  the  United 
States  are  employed  on  the  farms  of  two 
States.  California  and  Texas.  Only  five 
other  States  employ  as  many  as  3,000 
Mexicans  at  peak  seasonal  employment. 
The  program  exists  to  benefit  a  small 
minority  of  farmers. 

Fifth.  Wages  in  work  performed  by 
Mexican  nationals  are  so  low  that  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  whether  there 
is  need  for  the  program  or  not.  Wages 
as  low  as  35  cents  an  hour  were  paid  in 
some  areas.  No  State  had  a  going  rate 
higher  than  $1  an  hour.  Unless  wages 
more  in  line  with  American  standards 
are  offered  it  Is  not  likely  that  American 
workers  will  be  attracted  to  such  Jobs. 
Public  Law  78  removes  any  incentive  for 
employers  to  offer  wages  which  might 
attract  American  labor. 

Sixth.  The  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  would  require 
that  American  workers  receive  wages  and 
working  conditions  at  least  comparable 
to  those  offered  Mexican  nationals. 
They  would  Introduce  a  measure  of  com- 
petition into  the  employment  situation 
by  requiring  a  minimum  number  of 
American  workers  be  employed.  This 
would  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
determining  whether  a  genuine  need 
exists  for  certlfsring  that  Mexican  work- 
ers are  required. 

Seventh.  If  the  program  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, some  guidelines  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  of  Mex- 
ican nationals  is  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  American  farm  labor  are  essential. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that,  without 
such  guidelines,  the  standards  of  em- 
ployment and  the  number  of  Americans 
employed  have  continued  to  fall,  while 
the  niuiber  of  Mexican  workers  has 
Increased. 

Eighth.  In  particular  it  Is  essential 
that  minimum  wage  standards  by  which 
to  measure  adverse  effects  be  established. 
Without  such  standards  the  automatic 
adverse  effect  of  the  pressxu-es  of  vir- 
tually inexhaustible  supply  of  labor  in 
Mexico  on  the  farm  labor  market  in  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  keep  the 
wages  offered  farmworkers  at  a  very  low 
level. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  cut- 
back in  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  was 
the  predominant  element  in  the  decline 
in  the  use  of  foreign  workers.  Between 
1959  and  1962,  average  employment  of 
Mexicans  declined  56  percent  while  em- 
ployment of  workers  of  other  national- 
ities increased  11  percent.  During  this 
period  the  continued  mechanization  of 
the  cotton  harvest  has  reduced  man- 
power shortages  and  cut  down  the  need 
for  bracero  labor.  In  turn,  the  Increased 
cost  of  Mexican  labor  as  a  result  of  the 
wage  rates  established  by  administrative 
decision  has  stimulated  a  further  shift 
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from   hand  harvesting  to  the   use   of 

machines. 

However,  the  recent  wage  decisions  are 
only  the  last  of  such  a  series  of  such  coat- 
increasing  decisions.  "Hie  90-to-lO 
formula  which  was  in  use  from  1959 
through  1961  required  growers  to  pay 
piece  rates  which  would  enable  90  per- 
cent of  the  Mexicans  engaged  In  a  partic- 
ular activity  in  an  area  to  earn  at  least 
50  cents  an  hour.  The  rise  in  piece  rates 
which  resulted  from  this  formula  was  an 
important  factor  in  initiating  the  decline 
In  the  use  of  Mexican  labor,  which  fell 
on  the  average  17  percent  between  1959 
and  1960  and  15  percent  between  1960 
and  1961. 

Since  the  adverse  effect  wage  deter- 
minations were  issued  in  the  spring  of 
1962  the  wages  of  Mexican  workers  have 
been  sharply  increased.  Under  the  pro- 
gram Mexicans  cannot  be  employed  at 
piece  rates  which  would  not  enable  them 
to  earn  the  sp>ecifled  hourly  rates  and, 
fxirthermore.  piece  rate  workers  must  be 
guaranteed  average  hourly  earnings  per 
pajrroll  period  no  less  than  the  adverse 
effect  rate. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  use  of  Mex- 
ican workers  has  declined,  an  uptrend 
in  the  nxmiber  of  workers  of  other  na- 
tionalities, notably  those  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
has  taken  place.  These  workers  come 
in  under  another  law.  Public  Law  414. 

The  numbers  of  such  foreign  workers, 
however,  remains  very  small.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  trend 
is  the  use  of  Japanese  and  Filipino  work- 
ers on  the  west  coast.  Here  such  work- 
ers are  especially  useful  as  they  can  be 
more  effectively  utilized  In  areas  where 
the  year-roxind  use  of  foreign  workers 
on  a  succession  of  crops  Is  desired.  They 
are  admitted  for  a  period  of  3  years.  In 
contrast  with  the  6-month  limitation  on 
the  admission  of  Mexican  workers. 

Since  1960  there  has  been  relatively 
little  change  in  the  employment  of  do- 
mestic workers.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  their  employment  in  1962  aver- 
aged 647,000,  about  the  same  as  in  1961, 
while  average  foreign-worker  employ- 
ment was  71,000,  one-third  lower.  Peak 
employment  of  domestic  workers  was 
actually  higher  in  1962  than  in  1960  or 
1961,  while  peak  employment  of  foreign 
workers  fell  nearly  50  percent  between 
1960  and  1962.  Increases  in  wages  of 
domestic  farm  workers  in  areas  where 
foreign  workers  were  used  were  much 
more  common  in  1962  than  in  several 
years. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  legislation  that  has  been  be- 
fore this  body  in  recent  years  that  has 
been  so  mlsimderstood.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  under  Public  Law  78,  no 
Mexican  farmworker  can  be  contracted 
to  work  in  this  country  unless  and  until 
It  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
domestic  workers  in  the  area  and,  sec- 
ond, unless  the  imported  worker  is 
paid  at  least  the  prevailing  wages  in  the 
area  where  he  is  employed.  These  two 
provisions  should  completely  destroy  the 
phony  claim  that  has  been  raised  con- 
cerning low  wages  for  braceros  and  tak- 


ing jobs  away  from  domestic  workers 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

It  happens  that  I  represent  a  district 
in  Texas  which  borders  on  the  Rio 
Grande  River  for  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles.  Most  of  the  people  in  my 
district  are  engaged  in  livestock  and 
ranching,  with  some  diversified  farming. 
Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  arbitrarily  took  it  on  him- 
self to  promote  a  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  ranchworkers  from 
the  bracero  program.  That  same  policy 
has  been  followed  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. For  that  reason,  my  district 
has  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this 
law  for  several  years,  with  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. Therefore,  whether  this  bill  is 
approved  or  disapproved  makes  very 
Uttle  difference  so  far  as  the  effect  will 
be  on  my  district. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  am  vot- 
ing for  this  bill  today.  First,  because  of 
my  sympathy  for  those  areas  that  are 
able  to  contract  Mexican  workers  to  take 
care  of  extremely  urgent  situations,  such 
as  occurs  during  harvest  seasons  involv- 
ing vegetables,  fruit  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, cotton.  There  is  a  second  rea- 
son, which  I  think  is  a  valid  one,  why  we 
shoxild  be  very  cautious  in  opposing  Uils 
legislation  at  this  time.  In  the  old  days, 
prior  to  10  years  ago,  before  so  many 
restrictions  were  imposed  uix>n  the  ad- 
mission of  Mexican  farmworkers  to  meet 
the  shortage  problems,  the  annual  Inflow 
of  permanent  immigrants  from  Mexico 
was  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  to- 
day. Last  year  we  admitted  55,291  for 
permanent  residence;  in  1953  the  figure 
was  18,454.  A  study  of  the  inflow  during 
this  period  Indicates  that  the  rate  of 
applications  for  permanent  visas  has  had 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's policies  on  restricting  these 
people  from  coming  In  on  a  temporary, 
contractual  basis.  A  total  of  400,263 
have  been  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence from  Mexico  during  this  10 -year 
period. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  now 
about  35,000  such  applications  pehding 
at  the  consulate  In  Monterrey.  This  Is 
several  times  more  than  were  pending 
10  years  ago.  I  assume  a  similar  ratio 
exists  in  other  consulates,  particularly 
in  northern  Mexico. 

Most  of  these  Latin  Americans  become 
good  citizens,  but  at  this  time  when  we 
are  told  that  there  are  too  many  unem- 
ployed people  in  this  country,  and  the 
Congress  Is  being  asked  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  alleviate  that  problem, 
it  hardly  makes  sense  to  me  for  us  to 
promote  a  policy  here  today  which  would 
add  to  the  labor  force  and  Increase  un- 
employment. In  other  words,  a  vote 
against  this  bin  here  today  is  very  defi- 
nitely a  vote  in  favor  of  an  increase  In 
the  inflow  of  Mexican  farmworkers — not 
on  a  temporary  contractual  basis,  but  to 
become  permanent  residents,  and  it 
would  encourage  the  entry  of  wetbacks. 

In  my  own  district  there  has  been  a 
chronic  labor  shortage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  farms  and  ranchers  for  years.  Every 
emplojonent  office  in  my  area  will  confirm 
that  fact.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
because  of  an  unrealistic  and  arbitrary 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  people  In  my  district  have 


been  deprived  of  this  source  of  labor  to 
meet  their  mlnlmxma  needs.  But  we  are 
resigned  to  our  fate  and  whether  this 
bill  Is  passed  or  not  will  make  very  little 
difference  in  that  respect.  But  it  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  very  foolhardy  for 
this  House  today  to  refuse  to  approve 
this  extension.  To  do  this  wotild  be  to 
deprive  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
this  source  of  labor  as  a  means  to  help 
meet  their  needs  during  harvest  seasons, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  contribute 
directly  to  an  Increase  in  the  admission 
of  larger  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals 
to  become  permanent  residents.  If  a 
bracero  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
coming  in  by  himself,  without  his  family, 
under  contract  on  a  temporary  basis,  to 
do  farmwork.  he  knows  that  he  can  go 
to  the  American  consulate  and,  if  In  good 
health  and  otherwise  admissible,  obtain 
an  immigration  visa  and  come  in  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  bring  his  entire 
family  with  him.  The  question  Is: 
Which  do  you  want — workers  brought  in 
alone  on  a  temporary  basis  by  them- 
selves, or  workers  admitted  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  along  with  their  families? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres$  assembled.  That  section 
510  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  "Decem- 
ber SI,  1963",  and  insertliig  "December  31, 
1964". 

AMXNOMEMT   OFFEBED    BT    MB.    EOOSBVELT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
section  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  510.  No  worker  wiU  be  nmde  avaU- 
able  under  this  title  for  employent  after 
December  31,  1963,  except  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1964,  workers  may  be  made 
available  under  this  title  for  employment  on 
farms  where  such  workers  were  employed 
during  the  preceding  year,  but  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  obtain  suitable  domestic  labor  and  that 
such  labor  is  unavailable  for  such  employ- 
ment.' " 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend  my  remarks  and  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  the  hope  we  can 
recognize  that  there  seem  to  be  three 
groups  who  have  discussed  this  bill  this 
afternoon.  One  group  Is  a  group  that 
makes  It  very  clear  they  think  the  law 
itself  is  necessary  and  should  go  on  more 
or  less  in  perpetuity. 

The  second  group  is  the  group  who 
says,  No,  we  do  not  think  the  law  Is  sound 
or  right,  but  it  needs  to  be  phased  out  be- 
cause there  are  going  to  be  people  who 
are  hurt  unless  a  reasonable  time  for  ad- 
justment is  allowed." 
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Of  course,  the  third  group  consists  of 
people  who  say  they  have  had  enough 
time  and  enough  notice  and.  therefore, 
the  law  should  be  completely  stopped 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  belong  in  the  middle 
group,  the  group  who  believes  that  the 
law  needs  to  be  phased  out  because  peo- 
ple win  be  hurt  unless  a  reasonable  time 
is  allowed  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment. I  am  satisfied  from  my  reading 
of  the  testimony  brought  out  before  the 
committee  and  from  reading  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  from  listening  to 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
here  today,  that  it  Is  possible  to  phase 
out  this  law.  Public  Law  78.  I  am  satis- 
fled  by  the  experience  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  in  other  areas  that  do- 
mestic labor  can  be  made  available. 

There  are  number  of  reasons  why  our 
domestic  labor  Is  available  and  one  of 
the  reasons  Is  the  mechanical  advances 
in  this  fleld. 

But  the  fact  remains  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  growers,  particularly  small  grow- 
ers who  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  felt 
that  we  were  not  serious  in  closing  out 
this  program  and  who,  therefore,  have 
not  been  prepared  and  who  today.  If  you 
cut  this  program  off  on  December  31, 
would  not  be  able  to  harvest  their  crops 
next  year.  I  think  we  need  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  serious,  and  that  is 
what  my  amendment  does.  I  think,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable escape  clause  so  that  when  the 
Secretary  is  convinced  by  proper  evi- 
dence that  they  are  phasing  out,  but 
that  they  need  the  additional  year,  they 
will  have  that  additional  year  in  which  to 
operate  on  bracero  labor. 

I  think  also  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself 
has  said  he  needs  a  little  more  time  to 
work  out  the  details  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  can  help  the  recruiting 
programs  such  as  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  debate  to  make  sure  that  no- 
body gets  hurt. 

My  friends,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
in  general  I  can  be  classifled  as  a  liberal. 
Some  of  my  friends  are  little  unhappy, 
on  the  liberal  side,  that  I  will  not  go  all 
out  for  cutting  it  off  December  31.  I 
happen  to  think  that  a  liberal  is  one  who 
supports  a  principle  but  that  he  does 
not  trample  on  somebody's  rights  Just  to 
support  that  principle.  I  think  I  can  be 
for  the  principle  and  go  forward  with 
the  principle  and  still  be  fair  to  some 
people  who  otherwise  would  get  hurt. 
That  Is  what  my  amendment  basically 
tries  to  do. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  yielding.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
plim«it  him  on  what  I  feel  to  be  a  very 
excellent  and  a  fine  statement  of  his 
position  on  this  question,  and  his  recog- 
nition of  the  problems  that  we  could  be 
confronted  with  by  an  abrupt  ending  of 
this  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
quesUon  which  has  to  do  with  an  inter- 
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pretatlon  of  the  term  "reasonable"  as 
used  in  his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  phrase  the  question  In 
this  way:  Does  the  gentleman  construe 
the  term  "reasonable"  in  his  amendment 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"reasonable"  in  the  existing  law  and  the 
requirements  imposed  thereunder  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think,  because  it  has  been 
operated  in  the  past  with  the  term  "rea- 
sonable." that  the  term  "reasonable"  Is 
understood  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  that  is  why  I  used  exactly  the  same 
word,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  should 
and  would  follow  the  same  standards. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding,  and  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  GILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  put  several 
further  questions  to  him  in  line  with  the 
questions  put  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SisKl. 

It  has  been  alleged  your  amendment 
here  restates  existing  law.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  your  intention  to  do  that,  is 
it? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  My  amend- 
mend  does  not  restate  existing  law.  be- 
cause it  says: 

No  worker  wUl  be  made  available  under 
this  title  for  employment  after  £>ecember  31. 
1W3,  except  that  during  the  calendar  year 
1964. 

And  there  it  stops  after  the  provisions 
follow  through  for  that  calendar  year. 

Mr.  OHiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  OILL.  May  we  explore  It  In  more 
detaU? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes.  By  all 
means. 

Mr.  GILL.  Do  you  mean,  then,  by 
your  proviso  to  say  that  the  showing 
must  be  by  the  farmer  himself  in  a  given 
area  and  not  Just  a  showing  for  the  area? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GILL.  He  has  to  show  personal 
hardship  himself? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Each  Individual 
case  will  have  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  GILL.  Therefore,  do  you  mean 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  make 
a  specific  determination  for  that  farmer 
and  not  blanket  him  In  because  he  Is  in 
a  certain  labor  area? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  Is  true.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  say  I  am  unrealistic 
enough  not  to  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  do  It  all  himself.  He  wiU  set 
up  machinery  to  do  it.  He  will  not  go 
himself  to  see  every  individual  farmer. 

Mr.  GILL.  No.  But  the  determina- 
tion has  to  be  made  on  an  individual 
basis  and  not  on  a  blanket  basis.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GILL.  And  because  that  one 
farmer  in  that  area  gets  the  use  of  bra- 
ceros  under  your  amendment  does  not 
mean  that  his  neighbor  gets  the  use  of 


braceros  under  your  amendment.     Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr.  GILL.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
further  question  if  I  may 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GILL.  Does  "every  reasonable  ef- 
fort," which  is  the  language  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk],  include  such  things  as  offering 
comparable  working  conditions  to  the 
working  conditions  given  to  the  bra- 
ceros? I  mean  such  things  as  equivalent 
to  workmen's  compensation  and  trans- 
portation frwn  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  recruiting  outside  the  State  or 
labor  area.  Are  these  things  included 
in  the  "reasonable  effort"  that  must  be 
made  by  the  individual  farmer  before  he 
will  qualify  under  your  proviso? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No;  I  think,  as  I 
mentioned  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisK],  the  guidelines  will  be 
the  same  as  presently  exist  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  There  is  presently — I 
do  not  know  the  technical  term,  and  per- 
haps my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  would  provide  the  word  for 
me — a  point  at  which  domestic  labor 
cannot  be  paid  less  than  that  figure  or 
below  that  figure.  So  there  is  a  sort  of 
minimum  wage  set.  and  he  must  have  at 
least  offered  that  minimum  wage  and 
certainly  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  that 
must  be  lived  up  to  which  are  set  out 
in  the  law  today. 

Mr.  GILL.  In  other  words,  you  are 
making  no  change  In  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Not  for  the  year 
1964.  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  but  one 
of  the  reasons  I  limited  It  to  that  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  ad- 
minister It  and  we  are  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  an  admonition  that  he  must 
go  out  and  put  together  the  machinery 
to  do  this,  some  of  which  I  think  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoHZLAN],  has  already  offered  in 
the  form  of  legislation.  He  must  put 
It  into  practice  and  come  down  here  and 
work  for  it,  and  he  must  work  the  ma- 
chinery so  that  available  domestic  labor 
can  be  organized  and  can  be  recruited 
on  a  basis  which  will  make  It  available. 
Mr.  GILL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  final  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GILL.  It  is  your  intention  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
recruiting  for  these  farmers  who  show 
the  need  will  be  directed  to  the  end  that 
there  will  be  no  further  use  of  this  labor 
after  next  year? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct.  The  limitation  or  the  ex- 
ception applies  only  through  the  calen- 
dar year  1964. 

Mr.  GILL.  If  this  bUl  comes  back 
from  conference  after  your  amendment 
is  adopted,  with  your  provision  for  end- 
ing the  labor  program  next  year  deleted 
from  It,  what  then? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  it  comes  back— 
and  I  presume  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii means  if  It  comes  back  from  con- 
ference, because  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  the  bill— In  the 
form  you  mention,  I  would  then  certainly 
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fight  the  conference  report  and  try  to 
instruct  the  conferees,  because  I  believe 
in  the  position  of  the  House  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conferees  who  will  rep- 
resent the  committee  will  fight  for  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence In  them. 

Mr.  GILL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  other  body  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  two  Senators  from 
my  State  passed  an  extension  to  this  law. 
If  your  amendment  is  adopted,  does  this 
bill  then  go  to  conference  on  the  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  or  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  told,  and  I 
will  check  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  If  we  pass  this  bill  as 
amended  by  my  amendment,  then  the 
bill  would  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
then  do  we  go  to  conference  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  final  action  is 
taken  on  this  bill  I  Intend  to  make  a 
motion  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  1703  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  will  un- 
derstand there  has  been  reference  made 
to  the  abrupt  decline  in  the  use  of  bra- 
ceros in  the  State  of  Texas  last  year.  I 
think  that  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  tremendous  freeze  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  with  no  fniit  crop  and 
very  little  vegetable  crop  to  harvest. 
Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
tliat  would  make  this  applicable  to  the 
farm  that  had  used  bracero  labor  in  the 
past  rather  than  simply  the  previous 
year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoosKVELTl  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt!  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  question, 
what  he  inquires  Is  whether  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  say  that  it  was  not  applicable  Just 
to  somebody  who  used  braceros  this  year. 
1963. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  had  used  them  any 
time  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  "yes,"  because  there  are  certain 
situations  where  in  all  good  faith — and 
I  happen  to  know  at  least  one — a  grower 


has  gone  out  and  tried  to  eliminate  the 
lise  of  braceros  and  has  been  suoceaBsful 
in  so  doing  and  then,  tf  this  amendment 
becomes  law.  as  I  hope  it  will,  he  may 
find  himself  in  such  competition  that  for 
the  period  during  this  adjustment  he 
might  not  be  able  to  get  the  necessary 
labor. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  we  could  change  the  words  "the 
preceding  year"  to  "a  preceding  year"? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  has  been 
made  here  today  that  it  is  an  act  of 
mercy  on  your  part  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the 
poor  Mexican  workers.  Very  frankly 
this  would  have  a  much  more  convincing 
effect  on  me  if  the  people  who  were  put- 
ting forth  this  point  of  view  were  not 
the  very  same  people  who  were  so  vocif- 
erously last  year  opposing  a  child  labor 
law  for  domestic  migrant  workers. 

The  point  Is  made  that  there  Is  an 
insufflciency  of  supply  of  labor.  Then  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
that  insufficiency  of  supply.  And  I  sub- 
mit that  the  best  way  would  be  to  pass  a 
migratory  labor  law,  to  include  farm- 
workers imder  a  minimum  wage  law  so 
that  farm  labor  would  not  be  the  burden- 
some, grinding  thing  that  it  is  today. 
Rather  than  perpetuating  a  program 
that  I  think  Is  a  cruel  program,  if  we 
want  to  make  American  workers  avail- 
able for  farmwork  we  ought  to  consider 
amending  the  minimum  wage  law  to  get 
the  farmworker  under  it.  If  that  day 
ever  comes  those  people  who  are  the 
most  loudly  proclaiming  the  advantages 
of  the  bracero  program  will  be  most 
vigorously  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  100  percent. 
But  there  is  one  good  thing  that  I  see  In 
this  bill.  There  is  a  civil  rights  provision 
In  this  biU. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  people  who  are 
supporting  this  bill  are  In  the  position 
of  supporting  civil  rights,  because  In 
order  to  get  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
we  had  to  agree  that  these  Mexicans 
can  go  anywhere  and  no  discrimination 
shall  be  shown  to  them,  for  instance,  in 
a  beauty  shop  or  many  other  public 
places  of  accommodation. 

I  would  assume  If  the  suppoi-ters  of 
this  bill  are  going  to  support  It  right 
down  the  line,  that  they  will  support  a 
fair  civil  rights  bill  along  with  It. 

So.  why  should  we  not  do  for  our  own 
what  we  arje  doing  for  these  Mexican 
nationals? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  and  I  hope 
these  newly  found  advocates  of  civil 
rights  will  be  vocal  2  or  3  weeks  hence 
when  the  main  bout  occurs  on  that  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoklsohI.  I  want  to 
say,  though,  that  as  one  person  who  is 
supporting  the  1-year  extension,  and  I 
have  said  specifically  that  it  is  a  phase- 
out  program,  and  the  gentleman  may  not 
remember  it,  but  I  was  in  the  well  of 
the  House  2  years  ago  in  support  of  a 
nationtil  minimum  wage  for  farmwork- 
ers and  I  will  continue  to  suport  it.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  In 
introducing  legislation  to  accomplish 
that.  For  some  time  I  have  supported 
the  situation  with  reference  to  child 
labor.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me. 

I  simply  want  to  note  that  there  are 
some  of  us  who  feel  that  there  is  some 
real  Justice  in  extending  this  program  at 
least  1  year  Ui  order  to  phase  it  out.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  I  think  we  could  find 
support  to  correct  things  that  I  agree 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  farm 
labor. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SiSK]  that  his  credentials  in  this  field 
are  gilt  edged.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  acknowledge  that  he  Is  one  person 
who  actually  practices  what  he  preaches 
and  does  want  to  have  a  mtnimnm  wage 
for  farm  labor. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  tMr.  Roosevelt),  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagk]  as  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  unanimous -consent  request.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  in  the  amendment  where  it 
says,  "where  such  workers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  preceding  year,"  that 
the  word  "the"  be  changed  to  "a". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AICENDMKMT   OITKRXD    BT   ICS.    BASS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bam  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooszvzlt  :  Add  a 
new  section:  "PTovided,  That  no  workers 
under  this  act  may  be  xised  to  produce  crops 
that  are  in  surpliu  supply." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man desire  to  be  heard  upon  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI  desire 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  I  do  not  care  to  l>e 
heard.    I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is 
ready  to  rule.    The  Chair  niles  that  Uie 
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•mendmenl  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  TennB—ee  ii  grermaxte. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  Is  Tery  plain.  It  dmply 
■tatea  that  these  braceros,  workers  that 
are  Imported  Into  this  cotmtry,  may  not 
be  used  to  produce  crops  that  are  now  m 
the  warehouses,  crops  on  which  we  are 
now  pajrlnc  storage  prices.  That  la  how 
simple  It  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  see  the  Justice  and  the  equity  In 
Importing  labor  Into  the  United  States 
to  produce  crops  on  which  we  are  now 
paying  storage  and  also  crops  for  which 
my  own  farmers  In  Tennessee,  family 
farmers,  would  like  to  have  additional 
acreage.  I  am  speaking  speclAcally  of 
cotton.  There  are  many  families  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represoit  In  Tennessee  who  are 
now  restricted  to  producing  10  acres  of 
cotton  on  their  family  farms  who  would 
just  love  to  have  40  acres  of  cotton  to 
produce  on  their  farm. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  POAOE.    Yea. 

Mr.  HANNA.  May  I  ask  the  Chair- 
man, what  would  happen  to  Mr.  Roosx- 
vn.T's  amendment  if  the  last  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  were  to  be 
adopted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  Inform  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  adopted.  It  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Rooszvelt]. 

Mr.  HANNA.     I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
I  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  substitute  for  the  Roosevelt 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstood it  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Rooeevelt  amendment  and  not  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POAOK  It  would  take  the  place 
of  the  Roosevelt  amendment.  Whether 
It  Is  a  substitute  for  the  Roosevelt 
amendment  or  an  amendment  thereto  it 
will  if  it  is  adopted  have  the  effect  of 
kiUing  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  It  is  a  simple  amendment 
to  a  substitute.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted  and  the  substitute  is  adopted, 
the  bill  will  contain  the  Roosevelt 
amendment  and  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass]  provides  that  a  new  section 
will  be  added.  It  woxild  be  added  to  the 
Roosevelt  amendment. 

Mr.  POAOK  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
presented  to  us  something,  whether  he 
calls  it  a  substitute  or  an  amendment, 
which  is  offered  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
intention  and  with  the  absolute  effect.  If 
carried,  of  destroying  the  bill,  and  I  think 
the  author  recognizes  that  and  admits  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosivm]  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  a  rather  controversial 
bill  which  seems  to  many  of  us,  at  least, 
to  hold  the  hop*  and  the  strong  prob- 


ability of  settling  the  differences  that 
exist  between  raoet  Members  of  the 
House.  There  will  be,  of  course,  a  fringe 
on  this  side  and  a  fringe  on  the  other 
side  that  does  not  want  to  settle  any- 
thing. But  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Rooskvblt]  has  given  us  the 
means  of  coming  together  and  achieving 
the  basic  results  which  are  wanted  by 
most  Members  of  the  House. 

Most  everybody  recognizes  that  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RoosEVKLT]  has  presented  is 
an  amendment  which  holds  the  seed  of 
complete  compromise  in  solving  this 
problem.  Whether  this  comes  as  an 
amendment  or  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Roosevelt  amendment,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  completely  destroying  all  har- 
mony, of  completely  destroying  the  bill, 
because  It  relates  to  all  crops  which  are 
surplus  in  the  United  States  and  In  a 
warehouse,  and  warehoused.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  crop  in  the  United  States 
that  Is  not  warehoused. 

It  relates  to  all  commodities  in  ware- 
houses In  the  United  States.  If  that  does 
not  cover  everything  in  the  United  States 
I  do  not  know  what  does.  It  covers 
everything  from  melons  all  up  and  down. 
It  simply  says  that  in  effect  you  can- 
not have  a  bill.  You  get  the  name  but 
you  get  no  substance.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  proposed. 

This  amendment  is  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  biU.  It  would  kill 
the  bill,  and  it  would  wipe  out  the  fine 
opportunity  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  given  us  to  get  the  various 
groups  together.  I  do  not  believe  the 
House  at  this  stage  of  the  game  wants 
to  wipe  out  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  program  which  will  achieve  the  basic 
objectives  of  those  who  want  a  bill  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  principles 
of  those  who  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  termination  date  In  the  bllL  The 
Roosevelt  amendment  gives  us  that 
means.  The  Bass  amendment  gives  us 
no  opportunity  to  do  anything;  in  fact. 
It  wipes  out  everything  in  the  bill.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  what  I  want  to  do 
is  make  it  perfectly  clear,  that  adoption 
of  the  Bass  substitute  completely  and 
entirely  wipes  out  the  bill.  Of  course,  all 
those  who  want  to  wipe  out  the  entire 
bill  will  vote  for  the  amendment  to  wipe 
It  out,  but  all  those  who  want  to  continue 
the  bill  for  1  year,  which  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] wants,  will  then,  of  course,  vote 
against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  merely  like  to 
state  this:  I  want  to  compliment  the  vice 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  his  re- 
marks and  explanation  with  respect  to 
the  Bass  amendment.  Under  section  32 
of  the  Agrlcultxiral  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  empowered  to  buy  up  prac- 
tically any  commodity,  including  peanut 
butter,  apricots,  apples,  and  so  forth,  for 
the  school  limch  program,  which  are  In 
surplus  supply.  This  is  the  definition  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass).  It 
would  cover  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  we  need  to  harvest  in  California 
through  this  supplemental  labor  supply. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  something  tn 


mind  by  his  amendment  but  he  certainly 
has  not  expressed  it.  The  amendment  is 
in  poor  form  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  the  gentleman  has  any 
doubt  about  what  I  have  in  mind,  and 
the  amendment  is  poorly  drawn,  if  he 
understands  the  language  which  Is  used 
in  every  farm  bin  we  have  had  up  in  this 
Congress,  the  word  "surplus"  means,  re- 
ferring to  agricultural  conunoditles,  those 
commodities  that  are  held  in  warehouses 
and  on  which  we  are  now  paying  sup- 
port prices.  It  means  a  surplus  supply 
on  which  we  are  now  paying  storage.  To 
make  legislative  history,  the  author  of 
the  amendment  now  explains  that  his 
amendment  applies  only  to  those  com- 
modities that  are  now  either  under  loan 
or  are  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  are  In  surplus  supply, 

Mr.  LEGOETT.     Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  BASS.  No,  It  Is  not  a  question.  I 
am  Just  explaining  It. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  think  there  Is  a  way 
of  stating  what  the  gentleman  wants  to 
state,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  clarified 
It.  I  do  not  think  he  can  clarify  it  by 
giving  legislative  history  here.  You  have 
to  take  the  amendment  at  its  plain  mean- 
ing. When  you  do  that,  you  wipe  out 
about  100  crops  in  California. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  gentleman  Just  does 
not  understand  agricultural  language,  if 
that  is  what  he  thinks. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  have  had  only  9 
months  at  this. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  trying  to  help  the 
gentleman  and  explain  the  way  agri- 
cultural language  is  used  tn  these  bills, 
and  the  word  "surplus"  is  used  Just  ex- 
actly as  I  have  told  the  gentleman. 

PKXFSSXMTIiLl.    MOTION    OmOUD    BT    MB.    MATS 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 

preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Hats  movM  that  the  Oonunlttee  do 

now  rlae  and  report  the  blU  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  motion  passes — and  it  disposes  of 
this  real  fast.  But  if  It  does  not  and  the 
bill  still  remains  before  us — I  cannot 
keep  the  Republicans  from  listening,  but 
I  want  to  talk  to  the  Democrats — I  want 
the  Democrats  all  to  get  behind  this  bill 
and  pass  it.  We  reaUy  ought  to  because 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  for  it  and  they  really 
help  us  Democrats  out  and  we  ought  to 
help  them  out  in  a  case  liife  this.  And 
then,  two  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the 
bill  are  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  OathingsI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogkrs]  :  they  are  for  It  and 
everybody  knows  that  they  go  right 
down  the  line  with  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration whether  It  be  President 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  or  Kennedy,  and  we 
ought  to  help  them  out. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  look 
bad.  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Oross  ]  said.  In  print  back  home.  If  any- 
body here  or  anybody  back  home  thinks 
I  am  not  kidding — let  me  disabuse  him  of 
that  impression  because  I  am. 
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Mr.  SISK.  MCr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  was  a  little  siuDrised 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
offer  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause,  which  would  kill  the  bill,  but  at 
the  same  time  urge  his  colleagues  on  the 
Democrat  side  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.     WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  say  I  hope  the  en- 
acting clause  is  stricken,  but  failing 
that — well,  you  get  the  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  reached  the  time  of  day  when,  per- 
haps, we  ought  to  start  voting  on  some  of 
the  proposals  now  before  us.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  my  very  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  would  say 
that  he  and  I  probably  vote  about  95 
percent  of  the  time  together.  So  actual- 
ly he  has  a  very  fine  voting  record;  that 
is,  according  to  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Our  voting  records  are 
not  pinko  or  anything  like  that;  are 
they? 

Mr.  SISK.  Not  that  I  know;  the  last 
time  I  checked  them,  I  did  not  interpret 
them  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  for  a 
person  who  has  been  supporting  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  through  the  years,  as 
I  am  supporting  this  1-year  extension 
today,  I  have  never  been  dictated  to  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau.  The  fact  of 
the  business  is  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
does  not  give  me  a  very  high  rating.  I 
am  glad  to  support  the  Farm  Bureau 
when  they  are  right.  I  find  myself  in  a 
position  of  opposing  them  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  however,  because  they  are 
wrong  on  most  Issues.  On  this  one,  I 
Join  with  them  in  seeking  a  1-year  ex- 
tension. 

With  reference  to  how  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  voted  on  various  issues,  I 
have  not  agreed  with  all  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  any  more  than  I  have 
agreed  with  all  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  various  issues  that  have  faced 
this  House.  But  I  would  like  to  plead 
with  my  colleagues  that  we  get  back  to 
the  issue  under  discussion  here  today — 
a  plea  that  I  think  has  been  made  very 
clear.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  extend 
this  program  for  1  year  and  give  the 
American  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
phase  out  this  program  and  for  us,  in 
cooperation  with  the  farmers,  to  come  up 
with  some  answer  to  a  problem  which 
certainly  all  Americans,  consumers,  and 
housewives  throughout  the  country 
should  be  vitally  concerned  with.  So  I 
would  plead  that  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  has  offered  with  a  minor 
suggested  change,  which  has  been  made, 
be  ad(H)ted  and  that  we  proceed  to  send 
this  bin  to  conference  where  I  am  sure 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  work  out  an 
equitable  program  which  wlU  permit  a 
reasonable  solution  and  bring  an  end  to 


this  particular  program  by  the  end  ot 
next  3rear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hays)  there 
were — ayes  50.  noes  119. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Roosevelt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] a  question,  if  he  would  answer  it, 
on  his  amendment. 

When  you  state  in  the  amendment  that 
the  farmer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  hire 
braceros,  must  have  hired  such  workers 
in  previous  years,  do  you  mean  the  iden- 
tical workers  who  were  there  previously, 
or  are  you,  in  talking  about  "such 
workers,"  talking  about  braceros  in  gen- 
eral and  the  whole  broad  program? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  make  very 
clear  here  I  am  talking  about  braceros 
and  not  the  individual  workers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  AU  right.  Now.  If  the 
unanimous  consent  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  were  ac- 
cepted, as  long  as  a  farmer  had  braceros 
In  some  previous  year,  he  could  hire  them 
in  this  coming  year  even  though  his 
crop  froze  out  last  year  and  he  didn't  hire 
braceros  last  year.  Is  that  correct?  He 
could  still  hire  braceros  In  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  they  satisfy  the 
Secretary  that  it  is  the  only  way  they 
could  continue  their  operation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  there  would  be  no 
possibility  for  a  farmer  to  buy  addi- 
tional farms  and  hire  braceros  on  those 
additional  farms  if  they  had  no  braceros 
working  on  them  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  I  am  glad  he  Ls  making  that 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  Roosevelt 
amendment.  I  think  this  makes  very 
clear  what  many  of  us  have  been  led  to 
understand,  which  Is  that  it  Is  only  in 
the  case  when  domestic  workers  are  vm- 
able  to  be  secured  from  any  place  that 
a  bracero  can  come  In  and  work  on  a 
farm.  As  I  understand  It,  if  there  are 
domestic  workers  available,  the  braceros 
must  stand  by  before  they  can  ever  find 
a  Job.  I  plan  on  voting  for  this  1-year 
extension  of  Public  Law  78;  but  I  think 
It  is  very  Important  that  this  amend- 
ment be  Included  in  the  bill  when  we 
extend  the  law  so  that  those  of  us  who 
are  very  lukewarm  about  this  program 
and  want  to  phase  It  out  this  coming  year 
win  know  It  will  come  to  an  end,  because 
farmers  miist  make  plans  to  find  the 
workers  themselves  then. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
such  an  amendment.  Tills  Is  the  last 
time  I  will  vote  for  an  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  and  this  amendment  Is  a 
worthwhile  addition. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  an 
observation  about  the  pending  ammd- 
ment.     I  think  it  is  unfortimate  that 


the  gentleman  did  not  present  the 
amendment  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  when  this  matter  was 
l>elng  considered.  I  am  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  amendment,  but  frankly 
I  question  the  constitutionality  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  Federal  law  should 
faU  evenly  and  uniformly  upon  aU  citi- 
zens. If  this  amendment  is  to  be  adopted, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  would  make 
it  impossible  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  buy  a  farm  and  employ  braceros 
on  that  farm,  because  this  amendment 
would  preclude  that  and  make  it  imlaw- 
ful.  In  this  situation  you  would  put  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  position  of  ad- 
ministering a  Federal  program  for  the 
benefit  of  a  selected  number  of  citizens 
who  have  in  the  past  used  braceros.  If 
they  have  used  them  in  the  past,  they 
can  use  them  in  the  future.  If  they  have 
not  used  them  in  the  past,  they  cannot 
use  them  in  the  f  utiu*e. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  speak- 
ing against  the  Bass  amendment  or  the 
Roosevelt  amendment  or  both? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Both  of  them.  I  am 
against  both  of  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ment does  not  pass  then  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  somebody  to  Import  Mexican 
labor  to  grow  cotton,  which  is  in  surplus, 
and  on  which  the  Oovemment  is  pay- 
ing a  subsidy  and  seUing  to  foreign  con- 
sumers for  less  than  it  pays  for  it — it  wiU 
be  possible  for  them  to  import  Mexican 
labor  to  do  that.  That  would  be  theoreti- 
cally possible,  if  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ment did  not  pass,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  TheoreUcally  possible, 
yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU,  it  could  happen, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  it  could  hap- 
pen. But  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
cotton  is  produced  under  acreage  aUot- 
ments  and  the  acreage  is  controlled.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poace]  with  reference  to  the  Bass 
amendment,  and  with  the  gentleman 
fn»n  California  that  it  would  be  devas- 
tating to  the  whole  program.  I  think  the 
Roosevelt  amendment,  while  it  would  not 
be  devastating  to  the  program,  there  is 
a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  Is  constitutional. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  discussed  this 
with  various  legal  authorities  and  they 
tell  me  that  it  is  constitutional;  that 
there  Is  good  precedent  for  It  in  such 
actions  as  the  mine  safety  biU  and  others 
of  that  kind.  Prom  what  I  have  been 
told,  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  we  win  defeat  the  Bass 
amendment.  I  also  hope  that  the  Roose- 
velt amendment  wiU  be  defeated.  We 
need  only  to  pass  the  bill  as  reported  by 
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our  comiiilttee  which,  as  you  know,  pro- 
rides  for  an  extensloo  of  the  procrmm 
which  has  operated  successfully  and  well 
In  the  past.  If  the  program  Is  discafi> 
tlnued  we  will  ro  back  to  the  old  days 
of  "wetbacks."  Mexicans  desiring  to 
work  on  American  farms  will  rush  across 
the  border  and  will  be  exploited  as  they 
were  exploited  before  the  prosram  was 
provided.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a 
Mexican  worker  would  not  hare  to  be  a 
good  swimmer.  He  could  actually  wade 
across  the  Rio  Orande.  Wboi  we  do 
away  with  this  program  we  will  be  forced 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  apprehending 
Mexicans  who  have  Illegally  entered  our 
country  and  we  will  have  to  return  them 
to  Mexico.  OfBclals  of  our  Oovemment 
and  ofBclals  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  re- 
gard this  program  as  of  great  impor- 
tance. I,  therefore,  urge  the  defeat  of 
all  amendments  to  our  bill.  When  final 
action  is  taken  I  will  call  up  the  Senate 
bill  and  move  to  strike  out  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  discussion  on  this  highly 
emotional  Issue  has  not  been  on  the 
central  point  The  real  central  point 
involved  here  Is  what  kind  of  agriculture 
are  we  gcrfng  to  have  In  the  future?  Are 
we  going  to  have  family-type  farming  or 
factory-type  farming?  I  think  the  fac- 
tory-type farm  Is  both  inefflcient  and 
social^  undesirable.  It  was  Karl  Marx 
who  a  little  over  a  himdred  years  ago  said 
that  the  family-type  farm  would  soon 
disappear.  Fifty  or  60  years  later,  the 
Communists  took  over  In  Russia  and  they 
have  tried  the  factory -type  farm.  It  has 
not  worked.  It  has  been  inefDclent  In 
addition  to  being  socially  xmdeslrable. 

The  old  plantation  could  not  survive 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country, 
and  many  of  the  people  who  use  the 
braceros  are  admitting  today  that  they 
cannot  survive  the  abolition  of  the  bra- 
cero  program.  I  think  It  Is  an  undesir- 
able program  and  that  we  should  stop  It; 
but.  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  just 
not  fair  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
in  60  days.  These  producers  have  put  In 
their  crfyps  or  proceeded  with  plans  baaed 
upon  the  actions  of  this  Congress  for 
at  least  10  years.  They  have  gone  for- 
ward on  the  assumption  that  tht*  pro- 
gram would  be  continued  for  another 
year. 

The  real  qoastion  we  have  involved 
here  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  an  efBcient  agriculture.  To  have 
an  e£Bcient  agrlciiltiire,  agricultural  pro- 
ducers must  have  a  flexible  labor  supply. 
In  the  family-type  farm,  at  a  peak  de- 
mand for  labor,  the  family  can  produce 
8  or  10  man-day«  o<  labor  per  day. 

The  farmer  will  work  two  shifts  him- 
self and  twice  as  hard  as  a  hired  man 
wlU.  The  rest  of  the  family  on  a  short- 
term  basis  will  iH^vlde  several  additional 
man-days  of  labor.  Although  the  aver- 
age workweek  on  a  family  farm  m«y  be 
60  hours  per  week,  the  whole  family  la 
available  when  seasonal  ^^^r'y^  in- 
crease. On  the  other  h*nd.  the  faetory- 
t3T5e  farm  would  be  imable  to  keep  these 


people  on  the  payroll  the  whole  year  in 
order  to  have  them  at  the  peak  season  or 
to  pay  a  sufficient  annual  salary  to  have 
them  available  and  if  tiiey  did  it  would 
be  most  inefficient  One  cannot  expeot 
them  to  come  out  of  the  bushes  Just 
when  they  are  needed.  The  factory-type 
farm  is  an  inefficient  type  of  operation 
and  should  not  survive.  When  this  pro- 
gram stops,  many  of  these  large  pro- 
ducers and  processors  can  obtain  their 
produce  through  leases  with  family-type 
fanners,  breaking  down  factory- type  op- 
erations into  a  number  of  more  efficient 
lamlly-type  units  or  mechanise. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  only  sensible 
argument  that  has  been  made  here  to- 
day is  the  one  that  the  gentleman  has 
made,  that  these  people  ought  to  have 
some  notification  of  the  discontinuation 
of  the  program.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  if  the  program  is  not  continued 
they  would  come  in  illegally,  so  that  we 
ought  to  legalize  it.  In  other  words.  If 
we  have  bank  robbers,  to  keep  them  from 
operating  illegally,  we  ought  to  legalise 
them,  "rtiat  argument  does  not  hold 
water.  TYit  gentleman's  argument  does 
hold  water. 

My  question  to  him  Is.  Can  he  or  any- 
body on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
give  us  any  assurance  that  if  this  1- 
year  extension  does  pass  these  same  peo- 
ple will  not  be  back  here  next  year  with 
a  bin,  to  extend  it  for  another  year,  and 
then  another  year  and  then  another  year, 
and  so  en  ad  inflnltiim? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Of  course.  I  can- 
not give  that  assxirance.  I  had  a  substi- 
tute that  I  was  going  to  offer  providing 
for  a  2-year  phaseout  program.  I  think 
that  Is  reasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  done  in  1  year.  But  I  think  it  should 
be  and  must  be  done  over  a  2 -year 
period. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  not  going  to  be  done 
as  long  as  they  can  get  an  extension. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Unless  we  put  it 
right  in  the  bin.  and  that  is  what  the 
Roosevelt  amendment  does. 

It  puts  it  right  in  the  bill  at  the  time 
we  are  passing  the  extension.  So,  there 
is  full  notification  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  I  want 
to  say  is  that  wage  levels  are  really  not 
what  is  involved  here.  If  bracero  labor 
worked  for  free,  it  would  not  reduce  the 
price  of  lettuce  or  most  perishables  of 
that  nature.  But  if  we  have  a  shortage 
of  lettuce  next  year  at  harvesttime.  the 
price  will  go  up.  Reductions  in  price 
are  seldom  obtained  from  reduced  cost 
because  it  is  supply  that  determines  price, 
and  prices  will  surely  go  up  if  a  shortage 
of  harvesters  causes  a  shortage  of  vege- 
tables on  the  market  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairm*n,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill  unless  the  Roosevelt 
amendment  Is  adopted,  because  I  think 
the  only  way  we  can  get  this  thing 
stopped  and  our  sights  reoriented  is  to 
vote  against  it  unless  there  is  a  formula 
right  in  the  bill  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  support  the  amend- 
ment and  correct  this  situation. 


Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Would  the  genUeman 
vote  against  the  Bass  amendment  which 
chops  the  program  off  for  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  used  it  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  think 
the  question  involved  has  anything  to  do 
with  what  kind  of  crop  it  is  for  next 
year,  because,  after  all,  the  producers 
who  put  In  cotton  put  it  In  under  the 
same  assurance,  under  Federal  legisla- 
tion, as  any  other  farmer  puts  in  any 
other  crop. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Bass  amendment,  if 
it  is  adopted,  will  chop  off  the  program 
for  certain  producers.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  destroy  the  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  not  for 
the  program.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  discriminate  between  cotton 
farmers  and  other  farmers  next  year. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Were  these 
employers  who  are  users  of  braceros 
given  notice  5  months  ago? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  No,  I  dont  think 
they  have  been  given  notice.  The  only 
effective  notice  is  that  notice  which  is 
given  by  the  action  of  Congress  in  the 
laws  which  It  passes.  We  have  never 
enacted  a  law  which  said  we  would  not 
extend  this  program. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  What  was 
it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  had  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  the 
Senate  did  not  pass  that  bill.  If  you 
say  that  constitutes  notice,  you  can  say 
that  the  Senate  gave  them  notice  it 
would  be  extended  when  they  passed  an 
extension.  They  have  always  been  given 
notice  or  Indications  that  they  will  have 
It  for  another  year  because  we  extend 
it  by  simple  extensions.  But  we  never 
did  pass  a  bill  with  a  definite  formula 
for  termination  such  as  the  one  which 
has  been  proposed  in  the  Roosevelt 
amendment.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Roosevelt  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  In  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  the  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Hats}  for  1^  mlnutea. 

Mr.  WHITTBN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  time  of  1  y^  minutes  to  the  gen- 
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tlcmaa  from  North  Carolina,  the  dtair- 
man  cA  the  Committee  on  Agrlenllara 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I  think 
the  crux  of  the  natter  bare  baa  b«cm 
exhibited  when  nobody  on  the  Agrteo^ 
ture  Committee,  neltho^  the  chaElrmaa 
nor  the  ranking  aaeBober.  wouU  get  up 
and  say  if  this  bfll  passes  with  or  with- 
out the  Roosevelt  aawndment  for  a  yearl 
extension  that  they  wlU  not  be  for  an- 
other  year's  extension.  Rise,  they  will 
be  back  again  and  again.  The  very  fact 
that  they  dkl  not  get  up  and  say  that 
they  wfll  not  be  back  is  suttdoit  notice 
that  they  will  be  back. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  we  killed  this  bill  once 
before  In  the  Homk  of  Representativea 
But  they  are  adroit,  they  are  hardwork- 
ing and  persistent,  and  here  they  are 
In  May  we  kilted  it.  Mr.  ChahiBMi.  it 
is  a  llitie  like  the  "aeptemlser  Song."  If 
we  had  flniahed  oar  bmtnesa  before  Sep- 
tember, we  would  never  have  come  back 
onthisbllL   II  is  too  bad  that  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  wc  ought  to 
be  guided  by  the  fact  that  they  are  goAng 
to  be  back  next  year.  Tbey  admit  it  by 
refusing  to  say  they  will  not. 

Mr.  LSOOBTT.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.     I  yiefcf  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  LEOOBTT.  Is  the  gentteman 
from  Ohio  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  participation  in  tJils  program 
to  the  extent  of  460,000  3  years  ago  and 
that  it  was  down  to  195,000  last  year? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  heard  the  gentleman  get  extension 
after  extension  and  argue  for  this  Mil. 
The  longer  I  listened  to  him  the  more 
I  became  cunvfaiced  that  if  his  conscience 
Is  as  twisted  as  his  logic  he  Is  In  bad 
shape. 

The  CHATRMAR  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio   LMr. 

FKIC2tilI«). 

Mr.  PSIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Oovemment-sponsored  program  to  Im- 
port foreign  agricultural  workers  runs 
contrary  to  our  national  needs  and 
Interests. 

If  there  were  a  labor  shortage  In  the 
United  States  those  programs  could  be 
Justified.  But  there  is  no  labor  shortage 
in  the  Unlt«d  States.  On  the  contrary, 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  re- 
mains a  serious  and  unresolved  problem. 

The  total  unemployed  In  the  tTnlted 
States  at  the  end  ol  September  1963  was 
3.516.000.  Significantly,  the  total  im- 
employed  at  the  end  of  September  1902 
was  3>512UKM).  refieetinc  an  insignificant 
drop  of  4,000  unemployed  workers  during 
the  course  of  1  year. 

Looking  at  these  unemployment  trends 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  fair  to  ask  who 
can  Justify  the  importation  of  not  less 
than  200,000  foreign  agricultural  work- 
ers from  Mexico  into  the  United  States 
each  year? 

The  argiuaeat  has  been  advanced  that 
these  imported  workers  fill  Jobs  the  un- 
employed dtlaens  of  ovk  country  wiU  not 
take.    I  dvUenge  that  argimient. 

Hearings  before  our  Subcomniittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  on  ti^is 
subject  revealed  that  the  U.8.  Employ- 
ment Service  Is  required  to  certtfy  the 
unarallabHtty  of  domestic  workers  be- 
fore these  Imported  workers  may  be  vacd. 
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The  procedure  involved  in  detenniniDg 
the  lunrailability  of  domestic  workers 
is  very  qnestlonabte.  In  the  main  it 
consists  of  a  canvass  of  USES  oOces 
locaQjF.  and  on  aState  and  regional  basis, 
to  determiae  wheihor  any  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  are  seeking  employ- 
ment. An  operation  of  this  ty[>e  can 
become  very  routine,  partlculariy  where 
action  Is  reqiiired  to  persuade  such  do- 
mestic workers  to  move  from  one  labor 
maricet  area  to  a  new  one.  I  mider»c(we 
the  phrase  persuade  because  there  are 
no  inducements  offered,  surfi  as  those 
provJded  for  Imported  foreign  workers. 
It  is  Important  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  imported  foreign  workers  are  at 
least  protected  by  a  contract  iHikA 
guarantees  a  minimum  hourly  wage  of 
$1,  shelter  and  maintenance,  fi-ee  trans- 
portation to  and  from  their  place 
of  emiHoyment  and  exemption  from  pay»- 
Ing  either  State  or  Federal  taxes  on 
their  earnings  in  the  UWted  States. 
Bxxh.  inducements  are  not  offered  to  our 
domestic  farm  workers,  and  worse,  they 
are  frequently  working  side  by  side  with 
Imported  workers  while  receiving  60  to 
75  cents  per  hour  for  theh-  labors. 

The  bracero  program  is  heavily  suIh 
sidlzed  by  the  U.S.  Ooremmenl 
Over  tte  past  5%  srears  subsidy  pro- 
grams for  hnported  Mexican  woiicers 
have  cost  the  American  taxpayers  ap- 
proximately $30  million. 

This  is  subsidized  discrimination 
aglnst  our  domestie  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

It  Is  Httle  wonder  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, when  signing  the  1961  extension 
of  Public  Law  78,  took  note  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  imported  farmworkers 
on  our  domestic  agricultural  work  force 
The  adverse-effect  rates  of  pay  estab- 
lished as  a  consequence  of  the  President's 
concern  have  not  solved  the  basic  issue 
involved.  The  basic  issue  remains  tlie 
same  as  it  was  in  1 961 — how  can  we 
Justify  the  importation  of  foreign  labor 
when  our  country  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  SMJute  and  ehronfc  uncnrpJoy- 
ment? 

It  is  time  concerted  attention  was 
given  by  the  Oovemment  to  linking  up 
the  needs  of  unemployed  youth  In  our 
cities  and  metropolitan  centers  with  the 
labor  rcqalrementa  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  Alarm  has  been  expressed 
about  the  growing  rate  of  dellnqacncy 
and  crime  in  oar  urban  centers.  Much 
of  this  trend  is  traced  to  unemployment 
of  o«r  youth  and  httle  hope  of  finding 
work  for  unskilled  yonth  and  school 
dropouts.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  youth  with  idle  hands  and  minds 
are  tempted  into  unh3althy  babavior 
pattens  and  habits.  Agrioidtural  work 
is  a  healthy  enterprise  and  it  could  be 
made  attractive  for  our  unea^rioyed 
youth.  With  a  little  imi^lnation,  a  real 
spirit  of  adventure,  a  pioneer  spirit  d 
BBOvtaig  toward  New  Frontiers  eooM  be 
boilt  into  this  proposed  program.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  our  national  yoaCb 
fitness  program  because  it  is  a  nataral 
for  the  deveiopaBent  of  strong,  healthy 
citizena 

I  hope  the  administration  wiU  give  tMs 
opportunity  the  sopport  it  merita 

To  extend  the  Mexican  Tmnm  laber 
program  for  another  year  is  to  d)elay  for 


another  year  i»  faeli«  iw  to  the  basic 
issue.  Our  country  rrwanoi  aflord  such 
a  delay.  We  mast  2a«e  that  issue  now. 
Tha  vaempioyed  in-<^j^^  country  can 
meet  the  needs  of  our  agrkaltural  eeon- 
eaay  and  it  is  up  fiD  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  take  such  steps  as.  are  necessary 
to  effectuate  such  a  isiitiaia 

I  urge  a  vote  against  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  tabor  jwograao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
[Mr.  MAirmf}. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  California 
FMr.  RoosrvEiTj,  his  amendment  Is 
rrtaying  with  fire.  We  are  talking  about 
ln<Hvlduals  here.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence adduced  before  this  committee  to 
know  which  individuals  you  are  talking 
about. 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  Ignored 
Oie  one  main  issue — that  Is,  If  you  be- 
lieve this  program  should  be  extended,  tt 
Is  manifestly  unfair  not  to  extend  tt  to 
all  citizens  alike.  We  do  not  know  who 
this  win  be  applied  to,  and  I  say  all  citi- 
zens should  have  access  to  this  program 
should  the  committee  see  fit  to  extend  it. 

I  respectfully  request  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  get  down  to  the  business  of  de- 
ciding whettier  we  ous^t  to  extend  the 
program  or  not  I  respectfully  request 
all  of  you  to  seriously  consider  voting 
against  the  Roosevelt  amendment  and 
the  amaidment  offered  by  iht  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  [Mr.  B.\ss}. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mx. 

M^HOlfl. 

Nir.  MAHON.  Mr.  Cbaimuoi.  the  issue 
before  the  House  is  whether  or  not  we 
shaU.  extesW  the  bracero  law  for  I  year. 
The  bcacno  lax  la  administered  by  the 
Departm&at  of  Labor.  An  effort  has 
been  made  here  to  compramise  by  the 
gentleman  from  CaUforala  [Mr.  Roosa- 
vxLil  and  others^  The  gentlrman  from 
Tennessee  [lAr.  BassI  has  oflered  an 
amendment  which  would  dfecrimlnate 
against  certain  crops  whkh  he  says 
might  be  in  surplus  supply.  This  wculd 
dlscrimixuite  against  proplr  in  certaia 
areas,  and  It  would  rob  the  Departnoent 
of  Labor  of  flexIhiPty  in  admlniatering 
the  program.  It  vould  be  a  rank  inJus^ 
tlce  to  many  farmers  and  prodacers  in 
certain  areas,  certainly  in  my  area.  I 
h(^>e  that  the  Members  of  the  House,  re- 
gardless of  how  they  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  hill  wfll  vote  down  the  Bass 
amendment,  and  we  will  then  have  a 
clearcut  decision  on  whether  or  not  we 
will  extend  this  program  for  I  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr. 
O'HakaT. 

Mr.  CTHABA  of  IBin^s.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, morality  cannot  be  weighed  on  the 
scale  of  expediency.  In  May  we  voted 
this  bill  down  on  the  groand  of  sound 
economy  and  sonnd  amrala  Nothing 
has  happened.  It  is  the  same  evfi  biU, 
and  we  are  asked  to  pass  it  on  the  argu- 
ment  that  while  stealing  is  wrong  the 
repentant  shoidd  be  given  another  year 
to  became  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
rsetitude.  It  is  well  that  this  is  the  eve 
of  naHewta.    If  the  bill  shouid  pass, 
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this  d*y  win  be  imprinted  In  my  memory 
M  the  EbtUoween  of  the  stolen  pumpkin. 

The  CHAIRMAlf.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  ffentlenum  from  Cahfomia 
[Mr.  CoKXAJfl. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Members  get  through  hearing  the 
California  liberals  here  today,  they  will 
know  we  are  not  a  monolithic  group. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  have  diffi- 
culty swallowing  it  whether  you  say  to 
the  farmer,  "You  can  have  this  program 
only  1  more  year."  or  you  say  to  him, 
"You  cannot  have  it  any  more  except 
for  1  more  year." 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  indi- 
cation in  the  committee  that  this  is  a  1- 
year  extension.  This  Is  a  1-year  breath- 
er so  that  they  can  come  back  and  get 
it  again  next  year,  hopefully  for  2  years, 
but  if  not  that,  then  1  more  year.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.  CCBSLANl. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  I  am 
very  much  troubled  by  the  amendment 
that  Is  pending,  because  in  my  own  heart 
there  Is  nothing  I  would  prefer  more 
than  to  be  able  to  support  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  could  really  put  together 
a  program,  as  I  have  proposed  with 
others  in  previous  years,  which  would 
really  end  the  program,  I  can  assiu-e  you 
that  I  would  support  it.  However.  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  involved  in  the 
amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration 
has  pointed  out  that  the  bill  in  Its  present 
form  they  do  not  accept.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rooskvelt] 
pointed  out  in  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  QtllI.  that  any 
terms  or  conditions  that  are  provided  for 
the  braceros  would  not  apply  under  the 
terms  of  this  phaseout  to  domestic  woik- 
ers.  I  think  we  still  have  the  basic  im- 
balance continuing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  that  were  the  only  thing  we  still  might 
be  able  to  rationalize  It.  But  then  there 
is  the  question  of  what  happens  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference.  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  RoosxvxLT's  amendment  will 
probably  be  dropped  In  conference. 

I  have  supported  phaseout  amend- 
ments in  the  past  and  would  support  this 
one  If  I  really  thought  It  would  become 
law.  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  think  this 
will  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

AiaMDMXNT  OmCKKD  BT  ICX.  KOSXNTHAI. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Am«ndinent  offered  by  Mr.  Rosimtrai.  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Roosxvxlt:  Strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "That  clause  (S)  of  section  803 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'comparable  to 
those  offered  to  foreign  workers'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  ',  including  workmen's 


oompensatlon  or  occupation  Insurance  eorer- 
age,  housing,  tran^xirtatlon.  and  work 
period  guarantee  comparable  to  that  provided 
foreign  workers'. 

"Sac.  2.  SecUon  510  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31.  1968'  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Deoeinber  81.  1964'." 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  section 
of  the  amendment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  first  section 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
for  two  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  to  section 
503  of  Public  Law  78  is  not  germane  to 
HH.  8195.  on  the  basis  that  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  to  section  503  deals 
not  with  a  proposition  providing  for 
Mexican  farm  labor,  but  rather  with  a 
proposition  providing  for  domestic  mi- 
gratory labor,  and  is  within  the  purview 
of  the  precedents  set  forth  in  sections 
2953.  2954.  and  2955  of  volume  8.  Can- 
non's Precedents. 

Section  2953  states: 

To  a  proposition  providing  for  a  class,  a 
proposition  providing  for  another  related 
class  is  not  germane.  To  a  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  dependents  of  men  In  the  Regular  Army 
an  amendment  proposing  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  to  dependents  of  men  In  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  Corpe  was 
held  not  to  be  germane  (Dec.  3,  1919). 

Section  2954  states: 

To   a   provision    authorising   distribution 
through  the  Red  Cross  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  distribution  through  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was  held  not  germane  (Mar    3 
1933). 

Section  2955  states: 

To  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  General  von  Steuben  an  amend- 
ment substituting  a  proposition  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  of  George  Washington  was 
held  not  to  be  germane  (Peb.  10.  1910). 

These  precedents  all  point  to  a  similar 
situation  before  the  Committee  today. 
Regular  Army  dependents,  the  Red 
Cross,  General  von  Steuben,  and  Mexi- 
can laborers  are  all  generally  related  to 
National  Quard  dependents,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  George  Washington,  and  do- 
mestic farmworkers  respectively,  but 
none  is  germane  to  the  other  in  legis- 
lation. 

Public  Law  78  is  a  law  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  importation  of  Mexicans  into 
this  country  to  work  in  the  production 
of  crops  in  the  field,  and  it  covers  the 
contracting  conditions  and  the  working 
conditions  that  these  workers  are  to  be 
employed  under  as  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Section  503  of  the  act  deals  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Mexican 
laborer  will  be  allowed  to  work.  This 
requires  that  the  imported  labor  not  be 
allowed  to  work  until  the  conditions  of 
this  section  are  met. 


The  proposed  amendment  should  be 
considered  in  a  separate  bill  covering 
working  conditions  of  American  work- 
ers, and  should  be  considered  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
House  will,  in  effect,  if  this  amendment 
is  held  germane,  be  enacting  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  78  that 
will  have  widespread  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic labor  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment,  as 
offered  to  section  503,  is  a  proposition 
providing  for  a  related  class  and  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  act  is  not  germane  to 
the  biU,  H.R  8195. 

The  bill  simply  extends  a  program 
which  deals  with  a  class  of  farmworkers, 
in  this  ease  Mexican  nationals.  The 
amendment  deals  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent class  of  workers — U.S.  citizens  who 
are  migratory  farm  laborers.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  and  would 
change  the  entire  concept  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  precedent  for  this  point  of  order  I 
cite  the  Congressional  Rxcoro  of  July 
17,  1963,  at  pages  12777  and  12778  where 
I  made  a  point  of  order  against  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PiNDLKY]  to  H.R.  101,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  definition  of  boiled 
peanuts. 

At  that  time  I  stated  as  follows: 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  Is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

The  Chaisman.  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Abbttt.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  simply 
deals  with  a  class  of  peanuts.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  Is  not 
gwmane.  The  bUl  simply  deals  with  a  class 
of  peanuts.  The  amendment  deals  with  an 
entirely  difference  class,  and  Is  not  in  order, 
as  It  would  change  the  entire  concept  of 
the  legislation  as  well  as  wipe  out  the  pea- 
nut program.  For  that  reason,  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  germane  to  this  bUl  that  Is 
before  the  House. 

In  response  to  my  point  of  order  the 
Chairman  [Mr.  PlyntI  ruled  as  follows: 

The  Chaoucan  (Mr.  Fltnt).  The  Chair  1« 
prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  one  individual  proposition  may  not 
be  amended  by  any  other  Individual  propo- 
sition, even  though  the  two  may  belong  to 
the  same  class. 

The  Chair  quotes  from  volume  8,  section 
2948,  the  following: 

"To  a  bill  amendatory  of  one  section  oC 
an  existing  law  an  amendment  proposing 
further  modification  of  the  law  was  held  not 
to  be  germane. 

"On  December  20,  1919,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
was  considering  the  bill  (HJl.  11224)  to 
amend  section  1  of  the  act  approved  Octo- 
ber 16,  1918.  providing  for  deportation  of 
alien  anarchists. 

"Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Welty,  of  Ohio,  offered 
an  amendment  proposing  to  add  to  the  exist- 
ing law  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section 
4. 

"Mr.  Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington,  made 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment  while 
germane  to  the  existing  law  was  not  germane 
to  the  pending  bill." 
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Accor4Hngly.  the  CbaUr  Bustalna;  tte  poliU 
of  crtfsr  mad*  by  the  ^ajts trom  Vir- 
ginia (1*-.  AaSBTT). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  proeedund 
situation  is  at  hand  again.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  at  hn  entirely  dUTerent 
class. 

Mr.  FUfDLFY.    Mr.  Chahinan. 

The  CTHAIRMAlf.  Pbr  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  nitnois  rise? 

Mr.  PINDLEnr.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
would  Uke  to  be  beard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Chair  the  nillng  of  the  Chafr  on  July 
17.  19S3.  as  reported  on  page  17778  of 

the  CONGRESSIOKAt  Recokd. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  on  July 
17,  continued  for  2  years  a  separate  act 
which  exempted  boiled  peanuts  from 
marketing  quotas. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  con- 
tinue for  I  year  a  separate  act  estabfish- 
Ing  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

The  amendment  I  offered  to  the  peanut 
bill  broadened  the  definition  of  peanuts. 
It  was  held  not  germane  on  this  ground: 
To  a  bill  amendatory  of  one  section  of 
an  existing  law  an  amendment  proposing 
further  modification  of  the  law  is  not 
germane. 

The  amendment  before  the  committee 
at  this  time,  like  my  amendment  on  the 
peanut  bill,  proposes  further  modifica- 
tion of  a  different  section  or  paragraph 
of  the  law. 

The  bill  before  us  amends  section  SKk 
The  amendment  offered  would  amend 
section  500. 

The  peanut  bill  amended  an  act  which 
had  anly  one  sectioa,  conslsUnc  of  two 
paragraphs.  The  biH  amended  the  sec- 
ond paragraph. 

My  uaendmeni,  whk:h  was  nded  not 
germane.  appUed  to  the  fVrst  paragrai^ 

ThOTfore,  if  the  mttng  at  the  Chair 
on  July  17  was  valid,  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  aaaendment  now  be- 
fore the  Chair  is  not  germane. 

If  the  Chair  roks  that  the  peodtng 
amendment  is  germane,  then  I  can  see 
no  other  contusion  than  that  tte  Chair 
was  In  error  In  ruling  that  my  aoKnd- 
ment  to  the  pcamit  bill  was  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  NsTCBn).  Ham 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule 

Under  t?ie  rule  of  germaneness,  an  act 
continuing  and  reenacting  an  existing 
law  Is  SHbJect  to  amen<knent  modifying 
the  provisions  of  the  htw  carrted  In  the 
act. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  amendment 
Is  germane,  and  the  point  of  order  k 
ovemHed. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary tn«ialry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  ttie  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Does  ft  0»en  follow, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  basts  for  the  ml- 
ing  at  the  Chairman  on  my  amendment 
to  the  peanut  bM  on  July  17  w«a  ia 
error? 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  CSkak-  woaM 
Inform  the  gentleaiaji  traai  HUboIs  tba* 
that  ruling  could  not  apply  in  this  par- 


tlcitlar  Instance  becaoae  It  tuned  en  a 
different  question. 

The  gentleiMHi  from  New  Torit  [Mr. 
RaanrrKAi-I  is  r—ugiilwU. 

Mr.  ROSBNTBAlk  Mr.  Cliaiiaaain. 
the  TtmtlMWTrt  thai  I  taaxe  offered  mb- 
stitatas  the  Senate  Mil  far  the  Hooae 
MIL  It  adds  on  certain  ecnAtians  the 
Senate  added  on  tagr  vktac  of  ammd- 
ment  m  that  body  as  fcdlowa:  to  give  to 
American  farmworkers  tiie  nuBc  exact 
eondtttona  Hid  benefits  that  «e  give 
Mexican  farmworkers. 

I  wo«k]  like  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  read  a  letter  dated  October 
99,  1M3,  trom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
me.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  admlnlfltratloB  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  poaitioa  I  iuOUxbmA  bcfoc*  the 
Hooaa  Subeomialttee  on  Equipment,  Sap- 
I^taa.  and  Manpower  of  the  Canamitte*  oa 
Agriculture  aa  March,  an.  We  suppart  a  1- 
year  extension,  provided  the  act  is  amended 
to  re<iulre  empLojers  seeking  to  obtain  Mexi- 
can workers  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
offered  to  domestic  workers  workmen's  cous 
pensatlon  or  occupational  loaurance  covs>- 
aga.  hovKlng.  and  traaaportxtlast  ■Tp<iiiwss 
equiTaleni  «a  that  faratehad  Ma»traa 
workers. 

We  are  opinjeeJ  to  an  esrtensSon  wUh- 
ovt  these  amcndBBcnta 

That  Is  my  position,  Mr.  Cbaimum. 
If  these  amendments  are  adopted  and 
we  are  wfiling  to  give  Amerlean  farm- 
workers the  same  privileges  we  give 
Mexican  farmworkers,  then  I  am  agree- 
able aod  wfll  urge  an  extcnsioQ  of  this 
program  for  i  year. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riee 
in  support  of  the  Bass  amenttoient.  I 
cannot  understand  bow  anybody  on  the 
RcpabUcan  aide,  who  voted  to  cut  oot 
the  farm  bill  that  was  passed  ttUs  year, 
can  vote  for  this  kind  of  IcgisiatiOB.  Al- 
ready in  IMS  the  Goremment  baa  pur- 
chased over  $390  mlhlon  worth  of  cot- 
ton. We  have  paid  over  $100  milDon  for 
storage,  and  here  we  are  todair  asking 
to  brine  in  cheap  f  oreicn  lafocr  ta  pro- 
duce the  same  resotts  as  we  did  in  1983 
and  19«3.  This  same  kind  of  cheap  la- 
bor ia  bdag  amd  1st  the  sHgarbeet  indiia- 
try.  and  m  a  result  of  that  we  batvc  the 
high  coat  oi  mgar  in  oar  coontry  which 
can  be  attrlbated  to  this  program  that 
you  are  aaking  us  to  pass  today.  If  we 
pass  this  procram  for  another  year,  wt 
are  going  to  extend  the  old  farm  bilk 
We  are  going  to  pass  on  to  the  taxpayers 
of  tktts  country  a  bill  of  91  billion  that 
we  are  paying  under  the  farm  biU  today 
in  taxpayers'  money.  I  thought  this  was 
supposed  to  be  an  eoonony-minded  Con- 
gress, but  with  this  kind  of  a  cheap  labor 
bill  you  are  going  to  saddle  the  taxpayers 
with  a  debt  they  will  never  pay  off.  By 
voting  for  this  bUi  you  are  voting  to  keep 
our  migrant  workers  in  bondage,  and 
keep  their  wages,  health,  and  hcHislnc 
standards  froaau  This  Is  slavery  ta 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
for  even  eonsidecing  this  type  of  ieglala- 
tion  so  late  in  thla  session.  God  h^ 
the  migrant  workers  of  our  cotiBtry. 

Ttaa  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
ntwa  the  gcnttamaa  from  Nertis  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooarrL 

Mr.  COCLEY.  Mr.  Cbairmaa,  I  sfaal 
not  prolong  the  debate,  but  I  want  to 


move  that  these  amendments  be 
ed.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
iH?ogram  to  defeat  aU  of  these  Mnend- 
menta  and  take  thla  Mil  as  presented  by 
the  House  eoaamlttee.  The  pending 
amendment  offered  taor  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered in  the  committee  and  waa  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  4. 

-  Hx.  LEGGETT.    Mr.  Chahrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  COOL8Y.  I  jl^d  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  €::Mifamia. 

Mr.LKOOETT.  I  beheve  we  ttiorough- 
ly  showed  before  the  i  iihnnnmlltu  that 
the  smoendments  that  have  been  acted 
on  by  the  Senate  had  not  been  tharoogh- 
ly  considered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  their  functioa  had  been  ac- 
complished actually  by  fTUiiinc  regida- 
tions  which  have  been  pobHahed  at  the 
time  of  the  Senate  debate.  They  can- 
not te9  OK  whether  tbem  amcncknoaCs 
would  require  that  we  pay  eompcnaatton 
in  the  form  of  housing  aMowaace  and 
transportation  aHowanee  to  eonmuiters 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  people  that 
the  farmers  nataraly  work  wMh.  Tbcy 
arc  vague,  and  I  am  sare  tbe  aaChor  dees 
not  agree  with  the  Department  of 
There  has  been  no  adtqumt 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  aik  that  that 
particular  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COOIiSY.  ICr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  further  H  you  adopt  tlris  amcad- 
raent,  what  you  are  dotef  actwiBy  is 
embarking  on  an  entirely  new  program 
for  19«4  which  desils  ent&rely  wiOi 
domestic  workers.  We  harve  a  program 
dealing  with  foreign  wortera.  and  now 
ttie  gentleman  from  Ifrw  York  wants  us 
to  embark  on  — ther  program  dealing 
with  these  fore^n  wortera  I  ailt  fiw 
the  defeat  of  thia  amendneirt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qnesOian  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  T^messcc 
[Mr.B.oe]. 

The  question  was  tdcen;  and  on  a  eB- 
vlsion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Biisa>  t^re 
were — ayes  89,  noes  19^. 

So  Che  amendment  to  the  araendmeni 
was  refected. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  sutwtftute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RosBrmAZ.]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  fMr.  RoosrrBT.T}. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosximrw.) 
there  were — ayes  79,  noes  131. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now  the  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    CaHfomla    J^Mr. 

ROOSXVXLTl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision Cdemanded  by  Mr.  RooskvkltI 
there  were — ayes  89,  noes  109. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
sscaMBsanrr  owrmtmt  ar  IM.  asaa 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  ORk  read  as  f  oBows: 

Amendment  offfervd  by  M*.  Sajbt  Ob  p3ge 
1.  llae  ft.  after  "1M4'  strfte  ovC  «ha  qaeta 
tlaa  ornrk  and  tkm  parted  aad  laaart  a 
and  add  tha  foUowlag:  "Pfm 
worker  under  thla  act  may  be  used  In  crops 
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tbat  h*Te  aera«(^  controls  ftnd  are  In  sur- 
plus supply." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment  Is 
not  germsme.  It  Is  identical  to  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  earlier 
and  which  was  just  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Etoea  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  desire  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
nice  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooLrr],  that 
It  is  an  amendment  which  is  offered  to 
the  main  bili.  The  other  amendment  was 
offered  to  the  substitute.  Now  it  is  of- 
fered to  the  main  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  Inform  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  this  is  an  amendment  now 
(^ered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  other  one  was  an 
amoidment  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
So  what  is  the  difference? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
may  now  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BASS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  ia  very  similar  to  the  one  I 
offered  previously.  It  is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent because  this  time,  since  there  was 
some  discussion  about  the  question  of 
what  a  surplus  commodity  was,  this  time 
I  included  the  term  "acreage  allotments" 
so  there  could  be  no  question  about  this 
amendment  at  all. 

In  other  words,  if  we  have  acreage  al- 
lotments and  if  the  c<Hnmodity  is  in  sur- 
plus, these  workers  cannot  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  friends  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  that  I  observed  when  they  voted 
on  my  amendment  a  while  ago  they  did 
not  stick  to  this  old  economy  line  that 
they  have  followed.  However,  I  could  be 
wrong.  My  eyes  are  good  and  I  did  not 
observe  a  single  Republican  voting  for 
this  economy  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  proposed  to 
be  done  through  this  amendment  is  to 
stop  Importing  foreign  labor  to  produce 
crops  and  put  them  in  the  warehouses 
on  which  to  pay  storage  prices.  Also,  it 
stops  importing  labor  to  produce  crops 
on  which  we  are  paying  8  cents  a  pound 
subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  Im- 
porters. In  other  words,  a  man  can  buy 
cotton  In  the  UJ3.  market,  if  he  lives 
in  Japan,  at  8  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  a  textile  manufacturer  can  buy  it 
in  the  United  States. 

If  you  oppoee  this  amendment  you 
are  voting  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  a  crop 
that  is  being  raised  and  harvested  by 
farmers  who  are  being  Imported  from  a 
foreign   nation.    This   is   nothing   but 


simple    wastefulness.    It    is    throwing 
money  down  the  drain. 

If  you  have  any  serious  intention  of 
trying  to  save  money  you  will  stop  im- 
porting labor  to  produce  crops  that  my 
farmers  in  Tennessee  cannot  get  acres 
to  produce  them,  that  are  being  put  into 
warehouses  and  the  Government  paying 
$1  billion  a  year  storage. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  I  must  say 
I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  gentleman 
imdertaking  to  lecture  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 
Mr.  BASS.  I  want  you  to  join  me. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  8.5-cent  subsidy  could  be  corrected 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  if  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration would  see  fit  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man. It  coiild  be  corrected  by  a  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
If  the  five  Republican  members  on  the 
commltte  would  vote  for  It  we  coiild  get 
the  bill  on  the  floor  next  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee   [Mr.  BassI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bass,  there 
were — ayes  95,  noes  134. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittxn]. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  sad  things  I  see  developing  in  the 
Congress,  since  we  have  been  in  session 
so  long  this  year,  is  the  wedge  which  is 
being  driven  between  those  who  might 
be  termed  consumers  and  those  engaged 
in  agriculture.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
for  12  to  15  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  to  preside  over  the 
subcommittee  handling  the  overall  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, where  else  in  the  world  will  we  find 
8  percent  of  the  people  who  can  and  do 
provide  food  for  the  other  92  percent  so 
they,  in  turn,  can  produce  television  sets, 
radios,  automobiles,  air  conditioning, 
and  everything  else,  as  we  do  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  laws  for 
industry,  labor  and  agriculture.  This 
law  affects  all.  We  must  continue  this 
law  enabling  some  farmers  to  harvest 
their  crops  for  another  year.  It  does  not 
affect  my  district  any  more  than  It  does 
yours,  for  we  do  not  use  any  braceros  In 
my  area  or  my  State.  But  involved  here 
is  the  question  of  whether  the  92  per- 
cent want  to  upset  the  ability  of  that  8 
percent,  and  thereby  themselves,  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  for  a  nation  that 
pays  for  it  a  smaller  percentage  of  its 
income  than  any  nation  ever  did  before. 


Involved  is  not  the  matter  of  price-sup- 
ported commodities  or  nonsupported 
commodities,  for  again,  perishables  have 
the  best  price  support  of  all.  May  I 
say  to  those  from  the  fruit  belt,  or  the 
vegetable  people,  do  not  be  "holier  than 
thou."  for  you  have  the  best  price  sup- 
port ever  conceived.  You  have  a  pro- 
gram where  section  32  funds — 30  percent 
of  import  duties — are  used  to  buy  up 
your  surpluses,  and  you  then  get  your 
price  at  the  marketplace.  Believe  me, 
the  storable  commodity  group  would  like 
to  trade  places  with  you.  Really,  the 
basic  commodities,  where  some  can  be 
stored  for  50  years,  must  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  perishables.  Where  there 
Is  an  oversupply.  one  year  will  not  be  in 
the  way  of  Uie  next  year's  crop.  In- 
volved here  is  how  are  we  going  to  har- 
vest some  crops,  some  years,  for  all  of  us. 

In  my  State,  a  few  years  ago  after 
World  War  II,  we  brought  Into  that  area 
some  Slavic  people  from  central  Europe. 
I  asked  one  man  how  it  was  working  out. 
He  said,  "It  has  been  bad.  It  is  setting 
a  bad  example  for  the  home  people."  He 
said.  "These  folks  will  work." 

We  have  millions  of  Americans  who 
just  would  not  do  this  kind  of  work, 
whatever  the  pay. 

You  know  that  with  many  of  these 
crops,  perishable  crops  particularly,  you 
have  to  gather  the  crop  when  It  is  ripe. 
If  you  do  not  it  is  gone,  and  if  it  is  gone 
and  you  create  just  a  little  shortage, 
prices  go  up  tremendously.  If  your  Gov- 
ernment had  not  had  a  frozen  citrus 
program,  the  price  of  oranges  would 
liave  gone  out  of  sight  when  we  had  the 
freeze  last  year.  A  little  surplus  or  a 
little  shortage  can  double  or  reduce 
prices  to  consumers  by  100  percent.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  seven  units  of  a 
commodity  and  eight  men  are  trying 
to  get  that  seven,  they  will  run  the  price 
sky  high.  The  records  prove  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  eight  imits 
which  must  be  sold  and  only  seven  buy- 
ers, the  eighth  man  who  mtist  sell  will 
break  the  price  for  sdl. 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  complexities 
in  this  farm  program  we  have.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  maintain  a 
balance  In  income  between  Industry,  ag- 
riculture, and  labor.  I  recognize  that 
the  Government  pays  out  lots  of  money 
trying  to  keep  things  in  balance  in  agri- 
culture, by  buying  up  surpluses  for  per- 
ishables when  the  market  is  depressed 
and  releasing  shortages  when  necessary 
so  as  to  shore  up  prices,  and  by  loans 
on  storables — basics.  I  also  recognize 
that  when  you  have  minimum  wages  and 
the  bargaining  rights  of  the  labor  unions, 
they.  too.  increase  their  take  of  the  con- 
simaer's — taxpayer's — dollars.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  their  increased  take  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  through  the 
retail  price  paid  by  all  of  us. 

So  we  are  all,  or  at  least  most  of  us 
are,  trying  to  keep  a  proper  balance.  The 
farmer's  share  shows  more  than  that  of 
labor  and  industry  where  labor  costs 
and  markup  are  passed  on  as  an  un- 
identifiable part  of  the  retail  price. 

Here  is  the  point.  When  a  man  has 
a  crop  and  It  is  ripe,  and  he  cannot  get 
labor  to  harvest  it,  it  Is  lost— both  for 
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him  and  the  consumer.  He  may  go  out 
of  business,  along  with  others,  then  where 
are  the  consimiers — who  are  not  farmers 
and  who  live  in  our  cities — going  to  be? 
I  believe,  by  all  means,  you  should  ex- 
tend this  law  for  1  year.  At  least  you 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  time  to 
try  to  bring  forward  some  plan  where 
surplus  labor  in  one  area  of  the  United 
States  may  be  available  to  gather  the 
crops  in  these  labor  shortage  areas  where 
they  have  their  crops  and  no  labor  there 
to  harvest  them. 

So  I  say  again,  involved  in  this  is  not 
a  case  of  importing  labor  as  such;  in- 
volved is  a  means  to  protect  the  food 
supply  in  the  perishable  field  where 
shortages  will  make  many  of  these  com- 
modities unavailable  to  your  city  con- 
sumers and  to  prevent  the  tremendous 
competition  resulting  in  greatly  in- 
creased prices  for  the  rich,  who  can  buy 
regardless  of  price.  Believe  me.  if  you 
do  not  extend  this  law  1  year,  you  easily 
could  have  a  shortage  and  skyrocketing 
prices.  Most  Americans  will  not  do  this 
kind  of  work  no  matter  what  the  pay. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  am  convinced  this  is  not 
something  you  are  doing  for  the  pro- 
ducers as  such;  it  Is  an  action  necessary 
to  maintain  reasonable  prices  for  food 
and  clothing  for  your  consumers. 

I  trust  and  hope  you  will  help  us  keep 
it,  so  8  percent  can  give  our  remaining 
92  percent  the  finest,  cheapest,  and  most 
plentiful  food  any  nation  ever  enjoyed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8195)  to  amend  section  510  of 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
544.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  opposed 
to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ktx  moyes  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
8195,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
tills  vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;    and   there 

were — yeas    173,    nays    160;    answered 

"present"  6,  not  voting  94,  as  follows; 

[RoU  No.  189] 

YEAS— 173 


Abbltt 

Frellnghuysen 

Morris 

Albert 

Prledel 

Morton 

Alger 

P\ilton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Anderson 

Gary 

Nelsen 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oathlngs 

Norblad 

Andrews, 

Ooodell 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Goodllng 

Patman 

Arends 

Grlffln 

Pillion 

AsplnaU 

Gross 

Poage 

Avery 

Gubser 

Poll 

Baldwin 

Gtimey 

Pool 

Barry 

Hagen,  Calif. 

PurceU 

Battln 

Haley 

Qule 

Beermann 

Hall 

Relfel 

Belcher 

Halleck 

Rhodes,  Arls. 

Bell 

Hanna 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Berry 

Hardy 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Betts 

Harrison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bolton, 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Frances  P. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Schadeberg 

Brock 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Schneebell 

Bromwell 

Hemphill 

Schwengel 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Selden 

Brotzman 

Hoeven 

Sheppard 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Short 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Slsk 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Jarman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Jensen 

Smith,  Va. 

Casey 

Johansen 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Calif 

Staebler 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Steed 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stephens 

Chenoweth 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stubblefleld 

Clausen, 

Keith 

Taft 

DonH. 

Kilgore 

Talcott 

Clawson,  Del 

King,  NY. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Collier 

Knox 

Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer 

TAlrd 

Thompson,  Tex 

Cooley 

I^andrum 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Corbett 

Langen 

Trimble 

Cramer 

Latta 

Tuck 

Curtis 

Leggett 

UdaU 

Dague 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Davis.  Oa. 

Uoyd 

Van  DeerUn 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Van  Pelt 

Derwtnskl 

McCulloch 

Vinson 

Dole 

McDade 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

McPall 

Weaver 

Downing 

Mclntlre 

Whalley 

Duncan 

McLoskey 

Wharton 

Ellsworth 

McMillan 

Whltener 

Everett 

Mahon 

Whitten 

Fascell 

Mallliard 

Wlckersham 

Flndley 

Marsh 

Widnall 

Fisher 

Bdartln,  Calif. 

Wllllama 

Flynt 

Willis 

Port 

Matthews 

Wilson,  Bob 

Foreman 

Meader 

Younger 

Fountain 

Mlnshall 
NAYS— 160 

Addabbo 

Dlngell 

Joelson 

Ashley 

Dulskl 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Barrett 

Dwyer 

Karsten 

Bass 

Edwards 

Kastenmeler 

Bates 

Evins 

Kee 

Beck  worth 

Farbeteln 

King,  Calif. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Feighan 

Klrwan 

Bennett.  Mich 

Finnegan 

Kunkel 

Blatnik 

Flno 

Kyi 

Boggs 

Flood 

Lankford 

Boland 

Fogarty 

Libonatl 

Bolton, 

Fraser 

Lindsay 

Oliver  P. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Brademas 

Oialmo 

McDoweU 

Bray 

Gibbons 

Madden 

Brooks 

Gilbert 

Mathlas 

Burke 

Gill 

Matsxmaga 

Burkhalter 

Glenn 

Michel 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gonzales 

Mllllken 

Cahm 

Gray 

Minlsh 

Cannon 

Green.  Oreg. 

Monagan 

Carey 

Green.  Pa. 

Montoya 

Clancy 

Grover 

Moore 

Clark 

Halpem 

Moorhead 

Cleveland 

Hansen 

Morgan 

Cohelan 

Hawkins 

Morrtson 

Conte 

Hays 

Morse 

Gorman 

He&ley 

Mosher 

Cunningham 

Hechler 

Murphy,  ni. 

Curtin 

Hollfleld 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Daddarto 

Holland 

Natcher 

Delaney 

Horton 

Nedzl 

Dent 

Huddleeton 

NU 

Denton 

Hull 

OBrlen,  N.T. 

DcTlne 

Zehonl 

O'Hara,  m. 

Dlggs 

Jennings 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Rodlno 

Sickles 

Olson,  Minn. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Slack 

O'NeUl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Osmers 

Rx>ney.  Pa. 

Staggers 

Ostertag 

Roosevelt 

Stratton 

Patten 

Rosenthal 

Sullivan 

Perkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Thomas 

Phllbln 

Roudebush 

ToU 

Pike 

Roush 

Tupper 

Powell 

Roybal 

Tuten 

Price 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Vanlk 

Pucinskl 

St.  George 

Wallhauser 

Q-oillen 

St  Germain 

Weltnw 

Held.  N.Y. 

Baylor 

Wilson, 

Reuss 

Schwelker 

Charles  H. 

Rich 

Secrest 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Senner 

Young 

Roblson 

Slbal 

Zablockl 

.     ANSWEBKn  "PRESENT"— fl 

Beckff 

Browh,  CalU. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Bow 

Derounlan 

Wright 

NOT  VOTING— 94 

Abele 

Harding 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Abernethy 

Harris 

Riehlman 

Adair 

H«bert 

Roberts.  AU. 

Ashbrook 

Herlong 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Ashmore 

Hoffman 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Auchlncloss 

Hor&n 

St.  Onge 

Ayres 

Karth 

Schenck 

Baker 

Kelly 

Scott 

Baring 

Keogh 

SheUey 

Boiling 

Kilbum 

Shipley 

Bonner 

Kluczynskl 

Shrlver 

Bruce 

Kornegay 

Sikea 

Buckley 

Lennon 

Slier 

Burton 

Leslnskl 

SkubltK 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Snyder 

Cameron 

Macdonald 

Stafford 

Celler 

MacGregor 

Stlnson 

Daniels 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Taylor 

Dawson 

May 

Thompson,  La. 

Donohue 

MUler,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Dowdy 

MiUer,  N.Y. 

Thomberry 

Edmondson 

Mills 

ToUefBon 

Elliott 

Multer 

TTllman 

Fallon 

Murray 

Watson 

Forrester 

O'Brien,  m. 

Watu 

Fuqua 

Pelly 

Westland 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

White 

Garmatz 

PUcher 

Wlnstead 

Grabowski 

Plmle 

Wydler 

Grant 

Y^^\nn 

Wyman 

GrllBths 

RandaU 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Reld.  Ul. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

BCr.  Hoffman  for,  with  Mr.  Becker  against. 

Mr.  KUbum  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Derounlan  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  HartUng  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  Donohue 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz 
against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Rains  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley 
against. 

Mr.  Puqxia  for,  with  Mr.  Elliott  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Daniels 
against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Boiling  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for.  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Riehlman 
against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler 
against. 

Mr.  Skublts  for,  with  Mr.  Plmle  against. 

Mr.  Westland  for,  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 

Mrs.  Reld  of  lUlnoU  for.  with  Mr.  SUer 
against. 
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Mr.  Wyman  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr.  StalTonl  agalnrt. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  New  York  acalrut. 

Mr.  Schenck  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Urabowskl  against. 

Mr.  Ullnum  for,  with  Mr.  Thompaon  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Pllcher  for,  with  Ifr.  Ryan  of  Michigan 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
against. 

Mr.  Harris  for.  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Karth 
against. 

Mr.  Thomberry  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Forrerter  for.  with  Mr.  RandaU 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Murray  for.  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for.  with  Mr.  Kluczynski 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  BoUlng  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Stinson. 

Mr.  Dawion  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Roberta  of  Alabama  with  ISx.  Kome- 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Bitrton].  Had 
he  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  voted  "nay.-  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son], Had  he  been  present  he  would 
have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  ask  to  be  recorded  as 
"present." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
ICssourl  [Mr.  Bolling].  Had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  a&k  to  be  recorded  as  "pres- 
ent." 

Mr.    DKROUNIAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btrwis].  Had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present" 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentlewoman  frcwn  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May].  I  am  recorded  as 
voting  "nay."  If  she  were  present  she 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  am  recorded  as  voting  "nay."  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
trxxD.  Illinois  [Mr.  Hoftman].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay"  and  request 
to  be  recorded  as  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  544.  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
1703  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amoided.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill,  S.  1703,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provision  of  the  bill,  HJl.  8195,  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CooutT :  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1703 
and  Insert  the  provision  contained  in  HJl. 
8195  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  8195)  waa 
laid  on  the  table. 


28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  venue  generally"  together  with  all 
accompanying  iHipers. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  8195.  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDERLY  TRANSFER  OF  EXECU- 
TIVE POWER 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  4638)  to 
promote  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Dawson,  Holifield.  Fascill,  Anderson, 
and  HoRTON. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     PROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJR.  8500)  entiUed  "An 
act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  requests  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  (HJl.  2985)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of  title 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PUTS  PROP- 
ITS  AHEAD  OF  PEOPLE 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  carried  two 
stories — one  of  high  corporate  indiffer- 
ence, the  other  of  high  corporate  profits. 
The  statement  of  Roger  Blough,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  that  the  corporation  should  not 
use  its  Influence  to  improve  racial  con- 
ditions in  strife-torn  Birmingham  is  the 
epitome  of  corporate  irresponsibility  and 
callousness. 

United  States  Steel  willingly  accepts 
all  the  benefits  of  our  laws  and  Con- 
stitution which  guarantee  the  rights  of 
corporations  and  of  private  property,  but 
refuses  to  accept  its  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  same  laws  and  Constitution 
which  also  declare  all  men  equal. 

Apparently  United  SUtes  Steel  sees  its 
only  responsibility  is  to  make  profits. 
Public  welfare  is  not  its  concern.  This 
callous  attitude  Is  a  giant  step  backward 
by  a  giant  corporation. 

It  Is  ironic  that,  in  the  same  confer- 
ence, Roger  Blough  reported  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  third  quarter  sales  and  earn- 
ings. Who  Is  responsible  for  these 
profits?  Roger  Blough  in  his  plush  New 
York  office  did  not  bring  this  about  by 
himself.  Behind  the  profits  are  some 
15,000  steelworkers  in  Birmingham, 
many  of  whom  are  Negroes,  who  mine 
the  ore,  melt  the  steel,  cut  it.  shape 
it.  and  by  their  hard  labor  create  the 
product  with  which  the  profits  are  made. 
These  steelworkers  and  their  families 
live  in  a  town  of  terror — a  town  with 
segregated  schools  and  bigoted  police 
where  our  citizens  are  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  United  States  Steel 
says  to  these  workers,  "Give  us  your  labor 
but  do  not  expect  us  to  be  concerned 
with  your  lives  or  the  lives  of  your 
children." 

United  States  Steel  also  says  to  Ameri- 
can society.  "We  will  benefit  from  the 
advantages  of  American  society  and  its 
economic  system  and  its  laws  but  do  not 
expect  us  to  share  any  responsibility  for 
improving  human  relations  in  that 
society." 

Even  a  schoolboy  knows  that  citizen- 
ship has  obligations  as  well  as  privileges. 
If  all  citizens,  whether  private  or  cor- 
porate, insisted  on  privileges  while  refus- 
ing obligations,  our  free  democratic 
society  would  disintegrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  power  without  responsi- 
bility is  tyranny.  United  States  Steel's 
policy  of  inaction  Is  in  reality  a  policy  of 
action.  Birmingham  and  other  south- 
em  cities  are  permitted  to  abuse  Ameri- 
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can  citizens  and  deny  to  them  the  right 
to  live  decently  because  the  so-called 
respectable  and  responsible  people  and 
organizations  remain  silent.  In  the 
case  of  United  States  Steel  this  imcon- 
sclonable  silence  in  Birmingham  is 
shocking.  As  a  giant  of  industry,  it  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  spesJc  out.  In 
Birmingham,  where  it  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer, this  corporation  could  use  its 
tremendous  influence  to  bring  about  sub- 
stantial and  constructive  change. 

I  urge  all  Members  and  all  citizens 
to  raise  their  voice  in  protest  against 
this  callous  Irresponsibility  and  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  time  for  United  States  Steel 
to  put  people  ahead  of  profits. 


REACTION  TO  SOVIET 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  the  Russian  Premier  announced 
the  Soviet  Union  is  dropping  its  plans 
to  send  a  man  to  the  moon.  The  imme- 
diate and  continuing  reaction  In  the 
United  States  to  this  announcement  is 
both  remarkable  and  disturbing. 

Those  who  have  questioned  the  value 
of  a  lunar  landing  goal  now  move  for- 
ward to  say  we  can  reduce  our  space 
sights.  They  base  this  solely  on  the 
words  of  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Interesting- 
ly enough  some  of  those  who  place  cre- 
dence in  the  Soviet  leader's  words  on  this 
occasion  are  the  same  who  question  the 
value  of  his  words  on  other  occasions. 

The  reaction  to  this  announcement 
also  is  disturbing  from  another  point  of 
view.  In  many  governmental  an- 
nouncements or  pronouncements  you 
sometimes  discover  that  what  is  not  said 
can  be  as  important  as  what  has  been 
said.  The  critics  of  our  space  program 
apparently  are  not  aware  of  this. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
words.  He  said  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
present  time  believes  it  is  impractical  to 
send  a  manned  filght  to  the  moon.  Con- 
sider those  words  at  the  present  time. 

Also  consider  what  he  did  not  say. 
Khrushchev  did  not  say  the  Russians 
were  abandoning  plans  to  seek  a  ren- 
dezvous in  space.  He  did  not  say  they 
considered  plans  to  build  a  space  plat- 
form as  impractical.  He  did  not  say 
they  have  dropped  plans  for  an  instru- 
mentation landing  on  the  moon.  He 
did  not  say  they  were  reducing  their 
space  exploration  activities.  He  did  not 
say  they  were  not  planning  a  manned 
orbital  flight  around  the  moon. 

All  of  these  projects  are  an  Integral 
part  of  any  effort  to  produce  a  success- 
ful lunar  landing.  The  mere  landing  it- 
self is  really  Just  a  measure  of  the 
progress  toward  the  mastery  of  this  ele- 
ment of  outer  space  which  surrounds  us. 

I  suggest  that  these  people  who,  be- 
cause  of    the   Russian    announcement. 


suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
now  cut  back  on  its  space  efforts  are  re- 
acting exactly  the  way  Khrushchev 
hopes  our  country  to  react. 

It  is  no  secret  we  have  been  trailing 
the  Russians  in  several  sectors  of  the 
space  program.  They  were  first  to  orbit 
a  satellite.  The  first  to  send  a  man  into 
orbit.  The  first  to  send  two  men  into 
orbit  at  the  same  time  and  approach  a 
rendezvous  in  space.  The  first  to  land 
an  object  on  the  moon,  to  photograph 
the  hidden,  back  portion  of  the  moon. 

We  also  can  boast  of  space  accom- 
plishments the  Russians  have  yet  to 
match.  Now  with  an  apparent  slowdown 
in  Red  space  activities  we  have  a  chance 
to  forge  ahead  of  them  in  practically  all 
sectors  of  space  exploration  capability. 

Is  this  then  the  time  to  relax  our  ef- 
forts? 

The  British  Empire  held  the  position 
of  world  leader  for  hundreds  of  years 
because  it  was  able  to  attain  and  to 
maintain  its  position  of  dominance  In 
the  world's  oceans  and  seas. 

It  was  our  ability  to  control  the  im- 
mediate airspace  atx}ve  us  that  played 
such  a  dominant  role  in  the  victory  of 
the  free  world  in  World  War  II. 

For  our  own  safety  and  security  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  the  runner-up  in  the 
efforts  to  achieve  the  competence  neces- 
sary to  master  outer  space.  Within  the 
past  5  years  we  have  leaped  from  the 
world  of  science  fiction  into  the  world  of 
scientific  fact. 

Because  of  the  apparent  difficulties  in 
the  Communist  economy  we  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  reach  out  into  the 
world  beyond  our  own  globe  whirling  in 
space  and  to  get  there  first.  It  will  not 
be  our  policy  upon  attaining  this  ac- 
complishment to  deny  the  movements  of 
other  nations  into  this  new  sphere  of 
activity.  But  who  can  deny  the  possi- 
bility that  another  nation  achieving  this 
dominance  before  us  would  use  its  Itnowl- 
edge  and  strength  to  maintain  a  mo- 
nopoly of  strength  and  thus  dominate 
the  entire  world. 

We  must  achieve  this  capability  first 
and  in  doing  so  we  will  be  grasping  the 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  science,  space 
technology,  and  in  the  exploration  of  the 
universe. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  relax  om*  ef- 
forts. We  have  the  resources  and  the 
knowledge  to  attain  this  goal.  We  must 
not  lose  our  desire  to  attain  it  just  be- 
cause our  chief  opponent  maintains  it  is 
impractical  at  this  present  time. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  in- 
troducing Federal  salary  legislation  ear- 
lier this  month  I  was  told  that  such  an 
act  would  be  political  suicide,  that  the 
Congress  simply  could  not  increase  top 


executive.  Judicial,  and  congressional  sal- 
aries without  bringing  down  the  wrath 
of  the  Nation  against  those  supporting 
such  a  proposal.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  dire  predictions  have  thus  far 
failed  to  materialize  and  that,  in  fact, 
every  day  brings  new  evidences  of  sup- 
port from  reasonable  citizens,  organiza- 
tions, and  newspapers  across  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  and  prob- 
ing critics  of  the  Congress  through  the 
yesu-s  has  been  the  columnist  Drew  Pear- 
son, whose  revelations  and  charges  have 
ruined  many  a  breakfast  in  this  town. 
What  is  Mr.  Pearson's  opinion  of  salary 
increases  for  Congressmen?  Here  is  what 
he  said  recently : 

While  Congressmen  shake  in  their  boots 
when  considering  salary  Increases  for  them- 
selves, many  observers,  Including  this  writer, 
feel  that  a  pay  boost  is  overdue. 

Detailing  the  salary  and  expenses  of 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  Drew  Pearson  said: 

This  bvisy  Congressman  nets  less  in  actual 
take-home  pay  than  many  $ll,000-a-year 
Government  employees,  though  he  is  on  the 
job  almost  around  the  clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  had  handed 
to  me  editorials  in  support  of  Federal 
pay  legislation,  including  congressional 
salaries,  published  in  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  and  the  Chicago  American.  I  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Nevsrs,  Oct.  3,  1963] 

JUSTIC*    AND     PKDERAL    PaT 

For  about  1  percent  of  its  annual  outlay 
for  moonshot  rocketry,  the  U.S.  Government 
can  bring  its  whole  top  executive  pay  pro- 
gram into  balance  with  private  and  local 
government  levels  throughout  the  country. 

Clarence  Randall,  chairman  of  the  Advis- 
ory Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Systems,  sets 
the  total  cost  at  $20  million.  Simple  justice 
requires  that  Congress  give  his  report  the 
kind  of  serious  and  sympathetic  heed  it  gave 
the  military  service  pay  bill. 

An  ironic  asp>ect  of  that  bill,  providing 
well -deserved  increases,  is  that  it  boosts  the 
pay  of  all  four-star  generals  and  admirals 
above  that  of  their  bosses,  the  service  Secre- 
taries. The  Cabinet  ofDcsrs  are  frozen  at  the 
$25,000  ceUlng.  The  new  pay  rate  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  for  example,  is 
$32,607. 

In  general,  the  $25,000  celling  prevails 
throughout  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  with  subordinate-level  recom- 
pense scaling  down  from  there. 

In  contrast,  the  Randall  report  cites  these 
fig\ires: 

Twenty-eight  positions  in  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  are  paid  salaries  above 
those  of  Cabinet  officers. 

Five  hundred  and  eleven  principal  admlU' 
Istratlve  officers  of  colleges  and  universities 
receive  $20,000  or  more;  157  of  these  are  paid 
more  than  $25,000. 

The  annual  salaries  of  the  presidents  of 
the  13  Federal  Reserve  banks  range  from 
$32,500  to  $70,000.  But  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Board  of  Governors,  with 
policy  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  system, 
receives  only  $20,500. 

The  contrast  is  even  sharper,  of  course, 
with  salaries  at  the  top  executive  levels  of 
private  Industry,  where  the  Government 
must  go  to  recruit  its  own  executive  talent. 

Randall  proposes  that  top  salaries  in  the 
Government  departments  be  raised  to  $60,000 
for  Cabinet  Secretaries,  scaling  down  to 
$30,000  for  heads  and  board  members  of  the 
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snuiller  ac^nciM  and  deputy  heads  of  larger 
agencies. 

By  these  means  it  would  aeoompllsh  two 
goals:  KstabUsIi  a  sound  progression  from 
top  career  salaries  to  sxiccessiTely  Mgher  ex- 
ecuUve  pay  levels,  and  set  execuUve  salary 
levels  commensurate  with  responaibillUes. 

We  believe  such  a  pay  scale  would  produce 
benefits  far  exceeding  the  added  costs.  It 
would  tend  to  keep  able  younger  men  In 
Oovemment  who  would  otherwise  be  attract- 
ed by  greater  prospective  rewards  Into  pri- 
vate life.  And  It  would  reduce  to  a  more 
bearable  level  the  sacrifices  of  able  executives 
leaving  private  business. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  Con- 
gressmen's salaries  be  boosted  to  $30,000  with 
added  provision  for  several  trips  home  per 
year.  With  Congress  demanding  virtually 
the  full  time  of  its  Members,  this  is  a  sensi- 
ble proposal. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  American,  Oct.  26,  1963] 
Raibs  roa  Pdbbal  Judgbb 

A  bill  to  increase  salaries  in  a  wide  range 
of  Federal  posts,  from  district  Judges  to  Con- 
gressmen, Cabinet  officers,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  appears  close  to  passage  in 
the  House.  Tha  q>onaor  U  Representative 
Mosus  K.  Udaix,  Democrat  of  Arizona, 
who  has  risked  a  severe  backlash  from  the 
voters  by  introducing  such  a  bill — particu- 
larly in  a  session  when  Congress,  If  it  were 
paid  oo  a  piecework  basis,  would  go  home 
torok*. 

Udall'b  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Judicial 
raises,  though,  are  not  easy  to  dismiss.  His 
bill  would  Increase  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ftom  935.000 
to  $50,000;  the  salaries  of  Associate  Justices 
from  $36,000  to  $50,000;  and  those  of  Federal 
district  court  Judges  from  $25,000  to  $40,000. 
Other  Federal  Judges  would  be  granted  com- 
parable Increases. 

Like  the  other  proposed  raises,  these  are 
based  on  the  findings  of  a  commission  on 
Federal  salaries  headed  by  Clarence  Randall, 
though  Ddaix's  version  is  a  great  deal  more 
modest.  (The  Randall  commission,  for  In- 
stance, pn^HJsed  $60,000  for  Supreme  Court 
Judges.) 

The  two  proposed  sets  of  pay  raises  are 
based  on  a  principle  of  "comparability" — 
that  is.  Federal  pay  scales  should  at  least 
approach  those  offered  by  private  industry, 
■o  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  have  a 
comparable  chance  at  attracting  and  keeping 
able  men. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  Judges,  the  discrep- 
ancy Is  plain.  They  now  hear  cases  Involv- 
ing vast  sums,  argued  by  attorneys  who  by 
and  large  make  far  more  money  than  the 
Judges  do.  Their  decisions  affect  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole,  and  the  country  has  an  obvi- 
ous interest  In  attracting  the  best  brains 
and  tatent  available  to  the  Federal  bench. 
We  think  a  pay  raise  for  the  Federal  Judiciary 
is  Jiistifled  on  practical  grotinds,  as  well  as 
<m  grounds  of  simple  fairness. 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cooMnt  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Trans  World 
Airlines  has  long  been  a  pioneer  In  blaz- 
ing new  trails  of  progress  in  the  air 
transportation  field  and  recently  demon- 
strated its  leadership  again  by  giving  its 


8uw?ort  to  the  American  development  of 
a  supersonic  transport. 

TWA  has  committed  $800,000  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  Initial  pay- 
ment on  its  order  for  six  American -built 
supersonic  aircraft  and  was  the  first  do- 
mestic airline  to  thus  express  its  confi- 
dence in  American  industry  to  develop 
an  outstanding  supersonic  plane. 

Time  magazine  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  TWA's  farsighted  action  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  I  include  the  Time 
article: 

Squabble  To  Be  First 
Four  phone  calls  were  made  from  Wash- 
ington last  week  to  the  presidents  of  the  Na- 
tion's four  leading  airlines.  On  the  line  was 
NaJeeb  Halaby,  who  heads  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  is  the  President's  principal 
aviation  adviser.  Halaby  was  about  to  appear 
before  a  Senate  hearing  to  argue  the  admin- 
istraUon's  case  for  a  $60  miUion  appropria- 
tion to  get  a  U.S.  supersonic  Jetliner  program 
moving — and  he  needed  some  help.  What 
about  placing  some  orders,  asked  Halaby, 
even  though  the  final  design  of  the  U.S. 
plane  has  not  been  decided  on.  U.S.  airlines, 
though  hitherto  eager  to  order  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  supersonic  because  it 
promised  to  be  first,  made  a  show  of  confi- 
dence in  the  eventual  success  of  the  U.S. 
program  by  ordering  29   planes. 

Each  of  the  airlines  that  Halaby  called 
seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  it  would  be  the 
first  to  order  a  made-ln-the-United  States 
supersonic,  and  the  result  was  an  unseemly 
squabble.  Trans  World  Airlines  President 
Charles  TilUnghast,  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  placed  an  order.  But 
American  AlrUnes  President  C.  R.  Smith,  con- 
tended that  he  had  telegraphed  an  order  4 
days  earUer.  and  Pan  American's  Juan  Trippe, 
argued  that  he.  too.  had  ordered  planes  be- 
fore TWA.  TWA,  at  least,  was  first  to  send 
along  a  check,  as  a  $600,000  downpayment  on 
six  planes.  Only  later  did  Pan  Am  send  a 
check  and  American  offered  to.  The  only  one 
of  the  four  airline  executives  who  refused  to 
Join  the  scramble  was  United's  Pat  Patterson, 
who  dismissed  the  whole  thing  as  a  lot  of 
expensive  publicity. 

Despite  the  confusion,  the  airlines'  re- 
sponse greatly  strengthened  Halaby's  posi- 
tion before  Oklahoma  Democrat  Mikx  Mon- 
soNKT's  Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  bright- 
ened hopes  that  the  Senate  would  quickly 
pass  the  $60  mUllon  appropriation  recently 
approved  by  the  House.  After  passage,  the 
technical  task  of  getting  the  VS.  supersonic 
program  off  the  ground  will  fall  to  Halaby's 
hardnosed  deputy,  Oordon  Bain,  54,  a  farmer 
vice  president  of  SUck  and  Northwest  Air- 
lines. Under  Bain,  the  FAA  will  select  an 
airframe  company  and  englnemaker  to  build 
a  supersonic  transport,  then  oversee  the  proj- 
ect untU  the  planes  are  certified  as  air- 
worthy and  delivered  to  the  airlines. 

The  belated  U.8.  drive  for  a  supersonic 
is  complicated  by  some  questions  about  the 
economics  of  the  plane.  At  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Chairman  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  warned  that  supersonlcs  may  prove 
so  costly  to  operate  that  they  will  force  UJ8. 
airlines  back  onto  Oovemment  subsidy.  But 
the  hurry-up  argument  for  building  a  super- 
aonic  Jetliner  comes  from  the  belief  that 
unless  it  develops  its  own,  the  United  States 
will  slowly  and  inevitably  lose  its  aviation- 
design  leadership  to  Europe. 


NO.  24— NEW  YORK:  THE 
GAMBLERS  PARADISE 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  months  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  gambling  opera- 
tions in  23  States  throughout  the  coim- 
try. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House,  more  particu- 
larly the  congressional  delegation  from 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  the  vast 
gambling  activities  in  the  Empire  State. 
This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  24  States 
that  allow  parimutuel  betting. 

There  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  more  illicit 
gambling  going  on  in  New  York  State 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 
New  York  is  No.  1  in  industrial  progress. 
No.  1  in  population.  No.  1  as  a  financial 
center,  and  No.  1  in  gambling  operations. 
New  York  is  the  No.  1  gamblers  paradise. 

In  1962,  the  parimutuel  turnover 
came  to  over  $1,127  million  from  which 
the  State  of  New  York  received  more 
than  $110  million  in  revenue. 

New  York  has  only  begxm  to  realize 
the  vast  profits  that  could  accrue  from 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  gambling 
is  here  to  stay,  however,  and  because 
New  York  will  take  no  more  than  a 
hesitant  half  step,  the  crime  syndicates 
continue  to  wallow  in  tremendous  gam- 
bling profits.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone  that  New  York  fiddles  while 
the  crime  syndicates  feast. 

New  York's  share  of  the  national  off- 
track  betting  estimates  given  to  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  hits  the  staggering 
level  of  over  $4y4  billion  armually— a 
sum  equivalent  to  that  spent  yearly  in 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

According  to  the  State  investigation 
commission  which  is  currently  engaged 
in  an  investigation  of  widespread  gam- 
bling and  corruption  of  Westchester 
County,  off-track  betting  constitutes 
only  42  percent  of  the  Illegal  gambling 
in  New  York. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  estimates  the  total 
illegal  gambling  in  New  York  can  ap- 
proach $10  billion  a  year — a  tax-free 
monopoly  for  the  gfingsters  and  under- 
world crime  syndicates.  The  State  of 
New  York  certainly  pays  a  mighty  high 
price  for  official  hypocrisy. 

Of  course,  the  crime  syndicates  do  not 
keep  the  entire  gambling  turnover. 
Their  profit  Is  a  mere  10  percent  of  the 
gross — about  $1  billion  a  year  lines  the 
filthy  pockets  of  the  underworld.  This 
Is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the 
crime  syndicates. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
American  dollars  subsidize  the  foulest 
forms  of  organized  crime — thanks  to  the 
ostrichlike  attitude  of  the  mock  moral- 
ists who  castigate  rather  than  regiilate 
and  control  gambling.  Those  who  keep 
gambling  illegal  keep  it  under  cover  and 
in  underworld  hands — they  are  the  un- 
knowing and  unpublicized  allies  of  crime 
and  corruption. 

The  current  State  investigation  is  do- 
ing a  good  Job  in  substantiating  and 
documenting  what  has  always  been  obvi- 
ous— that  immense  sums  are  spent  by 
the  crime  rings  for  their  protection  as 
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weU  as  for  the  perpetuation  of   their 
lucative  status  quo. 

New  York,  more  than  any  other  State, 
needs  o£Qcial  recognition  of  the  need  for 
public  control  and  regulation  of  gam- 
bling, because  gambling — and  the  crimi- 
nal ramifications  of  gambling  revenues — 
AchkevtB  greater  proportioos  in  New 
York  than  elsewhere.  The  social  and 
financial  benefits  of  a  State  or  National 
lottery  would  be  of  tremendous  magni- 
tude in  New  York. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  NOVEMBER   4 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  J^ieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  can  advise  the 
House  of  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Responding  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  we  have  completed  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week. 

Further  responding  to  the  gentleman's 
question  with  respect  to  the  program  for 
next  week.  Monday  is  Consent  Calendar 
Day.  Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day 
under  the  rules  of  the  House;  however, 
there  are  certain  general  elections  aroimd 
the  coimtry  on  Tuesday.  After  consult- 
ing with  the  minority  leader.  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  ask.  and  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Private 
Calendar  may  be  called  on  Monday  next 
instead  of  on  Tuesday  next,  in  order  that 
the  House  may  adjourn  over  from  Mon- 
day until  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  also  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  Monday,  November 
11,  Is  Vetersms*  Day,  or  Armistice  Day, 
and  it  Is  also  District  Day.  The  Distria 
Committee  has  two  bills  ready  to  report 
on  that  day,  which  is  Monday  week.  In 
view  of  that  fact.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  business  in  order  on  District 
Day.  Monday,  November  11,  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,  November  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  m  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  answering  the  gentleman.  Of 
course,  we  will  meet  on  Monday  and  the 
Consent  and  Private  Calendars  will  be 
called. 

There  will  be  no  business  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  there  win  be  two  Dls- 
trtct  bins: 

H.R.  8920,  to  revise  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
and 

S.  933,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act. 

Also,  on  Wednesday,  the  biU,  S.  777, 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  under  an  open  rule,  provid- 
ing for  2  hours  of  debate. 


For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  will  be  HH.  8969,  to  provide 
for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1964.  tem- 
porary increases  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  \n  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  mcule 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  progi'am 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  advised 
there  is  a  possibility  that  one  or  more 
conference  reports  on  the  education  bills 
may  be  called  up  next  week,  if  agree- 
ment is  reached. 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimoQs  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecttcm,  ft 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  ft 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


ADJOURNMENT  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 
TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  program  annotmced  and  agreed 
upmi,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Monday 
next,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  RESUR- 
RECTION HOSPITAL  IN  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago,  Umxorrov,  November  1,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Resurrection  opened  the  doors  to 
their  beautiful  252-bed  hospital  in  the 
heart  of  my  congressional  district. 

This  was  a  historic  day,  not  only  for 
the  people  of  Chicago  but  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Midwest,  because  In  these  last 
10  years.  Resurrection  Hospital  has 
brought  medical  care  to  more  than  100,- 
000  patients. 

Resiurection  Hospital  Is  one  of  the 
most  modem  and  best  oi^nmised  ho6pi> 


tals  in  the  country.  It  stands  today  as  a 
shining  symbol  to  the  proposition  that 
we  Americans  can  provide  the  best  medi- 
cal care  in  the  world  for  ourselves  only 
when  our  medical  profession  and  our 
hospital's  administrators  are  given  a 
complete  free  hand  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  interference  from  any 
outside  source,  including  the  Govem- 
inent. 

Resurrection  Hospital  in  the  last  10 
years  has  given  the  entire  Northwest 
Side  of  Chicago  a  new  dimension  in  serv- 
ice and  dedication. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  its  20th  anniver- 
sary. Resurrection  Hospital  will  have 
more  than  tripled  its  present  facilities 
for  human  kindness  and  care  for  the 
sick. 

Today  Resurrection  Hospital  stands  as 
a  living  monument  to  the  progress  of 
American  medicine. 

The  moving  spirit  belUnd  this  great 
progress  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
monumental  difficulties,  is  Sister  Greg- 
ory, the  hospital's  administrator,  and 
the  other  nuns  who  so  heroically  assist 
her  in  her  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  person  in 
Chicago's  Northwest  Side.  who.  regard- 
less of  religious  beliefs,  does  not  look 
upon  Sister  Gregory  with  inspiration  for 
it  has  been  her  giiidlng  spirit  which  has 
made  the  Resurrection  Hospital  one  of 
the  most  impressive  medical  institutions 
In  the  world. 

But  a  hospital's  personality  Is  reflected 
by  its  staff  and  Resurrection  Hospital  is 
fortunate  to  have  as  its  chief  of  medical 
staff  Dr.  Anthony  J.  Nicoslsi.  who  today 
ranks  as  one  of  Chicago's  most  learned 
physicians.  The  dedicated  assistance 
which  Dr.  Nicosia  receives  from  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Buckingham,  vice  president 
of  staff,  Dr.  George  W.  Drymalskl,  secre- 
tary of  staff,  E>r.  John  McCarthy,  treas- 
urer, and  all  of  tte  staff  phy^elans  at 
Resurrection  has  helped  develop  a  medi- 
cal team  In  this  hospital  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  unequaled  anjrwhere  in  the 
world. 

The  fine  corps  of  nurses,  the  nuns  who 
work  with  Sister  Oresrory.  and  the  house- 
keeping staff,  all  working  together  In  a 
common  cause  for  humanity,  compose  a 
team  in  Resurrection  Hoqjital  which  has 
brought  an  entirely  new  concept  to 
medical  care.  One  need  only  talk  to  any 
one  of  the  100,000  patients  who  have 
been  treated  at  Resurrection  to  im- 
mediately fully  grasp  the  reverence  with 
which  these  patients  describe  the  merci- 
ful care  which  they  received  from  the 
staff  at  Resurrection. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress 
would  substantially  increase  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  so  that  we  could  give  these 
private,  not-for-profit  hospitals,  such  as 
Resurrection,  the  help  they  need  to  ex- 
pand their  facilities.  We  frequently  hear 
about  utilization  studies  which  tend  to 
throw  some  cloud  over  the  administra- 
tion of  our  private  hospitals  by  inferring 
that  perhaps  they  are  not  being  utilized 
to  their  fullest  benefits  or  that  patients 
are  being  hospitalized  too  long. 

A  casual  examination  of  Resurrection's 
10-year  history  demonstrates  that  the 
excellent  management  of  this  hospital 
by  both  the  administrative  staff  and  the 
professional  staff  has  created  a  turnover 
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of  pfttimts  that  could  not  be  subject  to 
any  criticism. 

The  splendid  record  which  Resurrec- 
tion Hospital  has  established  in  these 
last  10  years  Is  the  best  answer  to  those 
who  are  quick  to  criticize  our  American 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
Join  today  in  paying  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing institution.  Resurrection  Hos- 
pital demonstrates  what  free  and  dedi- 
cated doctors,  working  together  with  the 
other  professional  and  nonprofessional 
staffs,  can  do  in  molding  together  a  cita- 
del of  humanity  for  our  Nation's  people 
in  need  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  that  can  be  payed  to  the  mercy 
of  these  Sisters  of  the  Resurrection  is  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  used  their  hos- 
pital to  provide  care  for  the  aged  and 
needy.  Despite  the  ever-mounting  cost 
of  operating  our  Nation's  hospitals,  no 
one  has  ever  been  turned  away  at  Resiu:- 
rection  who  was  in  dire  need  of  hospital 
eare.  To  those  who  think  greater  con- 
trols oBer  a  panacea  for  the  medical 
needs  of  this  country,  I  suggest  that  they 
look  at  the  outstanding  record  of  Resxir- 
rectlon  Hospital  to  see  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  how  medical  help  can  be  pro- 
vided by  an  institution  which  is  com- 
pletely free  to  use  its  own  professional 
resources  for  the  cause  of  himianity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Sister  Gregory  smd  to 
Dr.  Nicosia,  as  well,  as  to  every  single 
person,  including  those  magnificent, 
kind  hearted,  and  unselfish  volimteers — 
men  and  women  and  young  people  who 
freely  give  their  time  to  help  operate  the 
hospital — to  all  of  these  wonderful  am- 
bassadors of  mercy,  I  extend  my  own  best 
wishes  today  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Resurrection  Hospital. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  188  today,  I  was  imavoidably 
detained.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


LIABIUTY  OF  REA  BORROWERS 
FOR  INCOME  TAX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ullnois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  2:11 
pjn.  this  afternoon  the  United  Press 
International  wire  carried  the  following 
story.   I  quote  it  in  part: 

Cliairman  Aoam  Clattow  Powill,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  announced  the  appoint- 
ment, effective  October  1,  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Oalarza  as  chief  labor  counsel  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee.  Oalarza 
has  been  the  center  of  House  controversy 
over  an  investigation  by  Powell's  commit- 
tee into  a  bus  crash  •  •  •. 

I  Stop  quoting  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  telling  the 
House  for  over  a  week  how  Mr.  Galarza, 
a  man  who  has  confessed  Judgnient  as  a 
defendant  in  a  libel  suit,  has  been  work- 


ing for  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee as  an  investigator.  Now  his  ap- 
pointment has  been  legitimatized  in  a 
rather  ex  post  facto  sort  of  way  by  this 
announcement  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

So  it  is  now  official  that  Ernesto  Ga- 
larza is  on  the  payroll  and  that  the  tax- 
payers have  been  paying  him  since 
October  1. 

What  was  Ernesto  Galarza  doing  this 
afternoon  to  earn  his  reported  $19,000 
per  year?  I  have  been  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  listening  to  the  debate  on 
the  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  78.  Never- 
theless I  could,  if  the  House  rules  per- 
mitted it,  tell  you  where  Ernesto  was  this 
afternoon.  The  rules  do  not  prohibit  me 
from  saying  that  he  was  not  observing 
nor  working  on  any  matter  over  which 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  had 
jurisdiction. 

So  our  new  $19,000-per-year  consul- 
tant, who  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  has 
been  guilty  of  playing  "hookey"  In  hla 
first  month  on  the  job. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  Including  newspaper 
articles  and  testimony  taken  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  con- 
siderable uneasiness  among  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  we  have  passed  the 
tax  revision  bill.  Many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  sure,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  cutting 
taxes  without  cast-iron  assurance  that 
Federal  expenditures  also  will  be  cut. 
The  drafters  of  the  legislation,  of  course, 
also  recognized  this  incongruity  or  they 
would  not  have  included  various  pro- 
visions to  close  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws 
so  that  the  tax  cut,  to  some  extent, 
would  be  balanced  by  revenue  from 
sources  that  have  escaped  taxation,  or 
their  full  share  of  taxation,  in  the  past. 
I  mention  these  aspects  of  the  bill  be- 
cause they  have  bearing  on  what  I  want 
to  discuss  here  today;  namely,  a  great 
big  gaping  loophole  which  has  not  been 
closed  off.  This  Is  a  loophole  in  the 
tax  laws  that  is  costing  the  Nation  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  It  is  a  loophole 
that  for  some  reason  which  escapes  me, 
we  appear  to  be  afraid  to  discuss  smd 
afraid  to  do  anything  about.  I  refer  to 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

In  his  1961  tax  message  President 
Kennedy  called  the  Congress'  attention 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  in 
general,  and  he  noted  that  "substantial 
Income"  from  these  cooperatives  Is  not 
being  taxed.  He  recommended  that  the 
laws  be  clarified  so  that  all  earnings  are 
taxable  to  either  the  cooperatives  or 
their  patrons. 

But  then,  without  any  explanation,  he 
stated  that  the  exemption  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  should  be  continued. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  when  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962  was  enacted,  rural  electric 
cooperatives  were  excluded  from  the 
provisions  adopted  to  apply  to  coopera- 
tives. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  any- 
time the  subject  of  taxing  rural  electric 


cooperatives  is  brought  up,  it  is  like  try- 
ing to  bring  up  prohibition  at  a  liquor 
dealers'  convention.  Not  only  that,  but 
those  who  defend  the  tax-free  status  of 
co-ops  resort  to  all  the  usual  economic 
mumbo-jumbo  about  nonprofit  opera- 
tions, and  about  patronage  refimds  not 
being  income.  And  If  a  co-op  happens 
to  have  some  profits  stashed  away — 
well,  that  Is  not  profit.  It  is  earned  sur- 
plus, or  It  is  reserves,  or  required  operat- 
ing capital — never  profits. 

And  there  is  another  odd  inconsistency 
about  these  arguments  against  taxing 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  They  say  it 
will  bring  hardship  to  the  farmer.  In 
other  words,  they  will  use  the  farmer's 
name  in  this  Instance,  but  when  It  comes 
to  justifying  big  Federal  loans,  then  the 
farmer  is  forgotten  and  they  argue  that 
the  co-ops  have  to  take  on  industry, 
commerce,  and  other  nonfarm  loads  in 
order  to  keep  their  rates  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  stand- 
ard we  can  go  by  in  deciding  the  tax 
status  of  rural  electric  cooperatives — do 
they  make  a  profit  on  their  operations 
or  are  they  truly  non-profit?  If  they 
do  make  a  profit,  then  by  every  standard 
of  fairness  and  equity,  they  should  be 
taxed  just  as  everyone  else  In  this  coun- 
try is  taxed  when  he  makes  a  profit.  I 
propose  today  to  present  some  facts 
which  indicate  to  me  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  co-ops  make 
substantial  profits. 

I  have  evidence  that  Indicates  to  me 
that  co-ops  are  making  a  profit  on  their 
operations,  and  furthermore,  that  they 
are  using  money  derived  from  their  priv- 
ileged position  of  being  able  to  get  2-per- 
cent Federal  money  to  invest  In  securi- 
ties which  pay  a  much  higher  Interest 
rate.  I  contend  this  is  immoral,  ille- 
gal, and  the  co-ops  are  perpetrating  a 
fraud  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Diulng  the  hearings  this  year  I  asked 
the  Administrator  to  provide  for  us  the 
amount  of  the  siirplus  fimds  of  the  rviral 
electric  cooperatives.  He  provided  the 
committee  with  some  figures  which 
added  w  to  the  simi  of  $589  million. 
However.  I  am  reasonably  convinced  that 
this  figure  does  not  even  begin  to  refiect 
the  true  situation  and  that  if  the  Nation 
Is  ever  able  to  get  at  what  Is  really  the 
net  surplus  worth  of  the  nu-al  electric 
cooperatives,  there  will  be  an  outcry  all 
over  the  land.  I  contend  that  coopera- 
tives have  sufficiently  fattened  off  the  2- 
percent  Federal  cow  so  that  they  could 
resort  to  non-Federal  financing  for  their 
futxxre  operations  without  the  slightest 
hardship  to  any  co-op  member. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  has  concerned  us  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  some  years  and 
we  have  been  endeavoring  durlrig  the 
appropriations  hearings  to  find  out  from 
the  REA  just  what  is  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
Every  year  they  come  In  and  ask  us  for 
Increasingly  large  amounts  of  money 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Every  year  we  continue 
to  hear  complaints  that  the  co-ope  are 
In  reality  In  sound  financial  health  and 
perfectly  capable  of  financing  their  ex- 
pansion needs  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government's  subsidized  loans. 
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Every  year  we  continue  to  hear  the 
same  stories  that  the  co-ops  are  borrow- 
ing money  from  Uncle  Sam  at  this  sub- 
sidised rate  of  2  percent  and  reinvesting 
it  in  other  bonds — even  Government 
bonds,  mind  you — which  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  2  percent  interest.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  other  body  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Senator  FaAinc 
L\uscHB.  discussed  an  advertisement  of  a 
Wall  Street  financial  house  soliciting  the 
investments  of  the  co-ops  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  We  hear  these  stories  and  when 
we  try  to  pin  down  the  REA  on  just  what 
is  the  financial  condition  of  the  co-ops 
we  get  a  lot  of  statistical  doubletalk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  2.  1963,  the 
Senator  made  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  included  an  ad  placed  by  Am- 
mott.  Baker  and  Co.  of  New  York  m 
the  May  issue  of  Rural  Electrification, 
inviting  REA  co-ops  to  invest  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  According  to  the  August  16, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Rural  Electric  Minute- 
man.  Jerry  Anderson,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  NRECA.  informed 
the  Senator  in  a  letter  to  him  en 
August  8.  that  his  comments  "greatly 
embarrassed"  NRECA.  the  various  rural 
electric  systems,  and  the  advertiser. 
WeU,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  think  It 
woukL 

The  handling  of  the  REA  borrowers' 
general  funds  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
stant review  and  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Ehirlng  the  hearings  this  year.  Nor- 
man Clapp,  REA  Administrator,  empha- 
sized the  desirable  aspects  of  loan  re- 
payments by  the  co-or>s  in  advance  of 
due  dates,  and  the  subcommittee  felt 
this  was  most  commendable.  After  all, 
if  the  co-op  keeps  enough  funds  on  hand 
to  meet  emergencies,  it  is  obviously 
proper  and  necessary  to  encourage  them 
to  pay  off  their  debt  to  the  Government 
and  become  self-sustaining.  In  addi- 
tion, Clyde  Ellis.  NRECA  general  man- 
ager, even  thinks  this  Is  a  good  Idea,  for 
he  has  been  crowing  about  the  fact 
that  co-ops  are  reducing  their  general 
funds  by  paying  capital  credits  which 
will  give  the  members  the  ownership 
and  control  they  were  promised  when 
they  joined  the  co-ops.  I  also  recall 
Richard  Dell.  Deputy  REA  AdmlrUs- 
trator.  testifying  to  this  effect  last  year. 

However.  Mr.  Anderson  goes  on  to  say 
in  his  letter  to  Senator  Laxtschb  that 
each  rural  electric  co-op  decides  the 
amount  to  be  set  aside  for  each  purpose. 
He  write*.  "We  believe,  however,  that 
commonaense  and  prudent  business 
management  would  dictate  that  the 
money  should  b«  invested  until  such 
time  as  it  is  needed,  and  that  the  pri- 
mary consideration  in  investing  the 
funds  should  be  the  security,  liquidity, 
and  return  of  the  investment. "  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  REA  and 
NRECA  leaders  are  saying  one  thing, 
but  are  doing  another  and  it  is  under- 
standable that  tlkey  would  be  embar- 
rassed by  Seruttor  Lauschb's  comments. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  the  teatt- 
moay  of  Mr.  Dell  which  waa  taken  on 
July  9.  1962.  and  appears  in  part  4  of  the 
Department  of  A^icultare  appropria- 
tion hearings  for  1M3.   Z  wleh  to  inelude 


at  this  point  a  portion  of  that  testimony 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  2039 
of  those  hearings  continuing  to  the  top 
of  page  2042: 
OEMiBAL  rmrss  or  kka  BOsBOWKifl — aiiiic'i  ow 

MKW    LOAKS 

Mr.  MicHBL.  Now  If  I  may  torn  to  the 
earlier  memorandum  which  you  have  In- 
serted In  the  record  with  respect  to  the  In- 
ternal operations  of  the  co-ops,  particularly 
with  respect  to  distribution  of  their  surplus 
or  reinvestment 

Mr.  E>rLL.  Oeneral  funds. 

Mr.  MicRKL.  Oeneral  funds.  How  vrould 
the  REA  look  upon  a  co-op  that  owes  RKA 
•1.855.721,  borrowed  at  2  percent,  which  now 
has  an  earned  surplus  of  •1,571,000.  none  of 
which  has  been  distributed  as  required  by 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  the  bylaws  of  the 
cooperative;  a  cooperative  whose  net  worth 
is  now  •2,435,143:  still  borrowing  from  yon 
at  a  percent:  with  over  •400.000  In  cash  in  the 
banks  of  the  locality,  not  drawing  Interest; 
Investments  In  excess  of  •750.000  all  drawing 
Interest  In  excess  of  3  percent?  What  kind 
of  machinery  do  you  have  In  the  RKA  to  dig 
out  a  situation  like  this?  If  a  situation  does 
exist,  as  I  stated.  It  obviously  has  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  that  memorandum. 
That  memorandum  could  not  be  any  good 
and  still  permit  this  kind  of  operation  to 
come  to  my  attention  and  not  yours. 

Mr.  Dbx.  Ars  you  saying  to  me  we  have 
made  them  a  loan  with  that  kind  of  situation 
existing  since  the  general  funds  bulletin 
came  out?  I  do  not  know  what  system  yoa 
are  talking  about,  of  course,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have. 

Mr.  MicHxi..  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  How 
would  you  treat  an  application  on  file  under 
these  hyp>othetlcal  circumstances? 

Mr.  Dku..  Under  the  conditions  you  liave 
stated,  we  would  not  make  them  another 
loan  until  we  got  the  situation  cleaned  up. 

■LBCTKIC    KXTan,   BATES    Or   COOPZaATIVXS 

Mr.  MicHKL.  Are  there  many  Instances 
where  a  co-op  has  no  set  policy  as  to  the 
amount  the  farmers  are  to  tte  charged  t 

Mr.  Dill.  Again.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand your  question,  but  If  I  do.  all  of 
these  systems  we  have  financed  have  pub- 
lished rate  schedules.  They  may  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  from  time  to  time,  but 
It  Is  always  a  published  schedule. 

Mr.  Michel.  Depending  upon  the  volume 
that  a  farmer  takes,  and  not  with  monthly 
minimum  charges? 

Mr.  Dell.  They  are  not  changed  from 
month  to  month.  There  may  be  a  rate  ad- 
justment, say.  this  year  in  one  of  theae 
systems  all  down  the  line— commercial,  reel- 
dentlal.  Industrial  schedules.  All  of  their 
schedules  may  be  adjusted  or  certain  ones  of 
them  may  be.  It  may  be  another  2  or  3  years 
or  longer  before  there  would  be  another  rate 
adjustment.  They  are  published  fchedules. 
and  they  are  not  subject  to  fluctuatlonB  from 
month  to  month  or  anything  of  that  kind. 


DIKECTORS    AND    OmCEBS    Or    SEA    COOF 

Mr.  MicHB..  Are  there  provisions  that 
would  preclude  one  from  doing  a  alaable 
business  with  the  co-op  while  serving  on  tlM 
board  of  directors  of  that  cooperative^ 

Mr.  Dell.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Michel.  Has  there  been  any  general 
policy  by  REA  on  that? 

Mr.  Dell.  As  far  as  REA  Is  concerned,  our 
policy  has  been  that  directors  and  offleers 
or  a  oo-op  ehould  not  be  doing  burlness  with 
the  oo-op.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  la  It  not. 
Mr.  Koebel? 

Mr.  Koaao..  I  believe  that  Is  right.  Thera 
may  also  be  State  laws  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Dell.  Let  me  add  one  thing  which  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  here.  If  they 
come  to  us  for  advice  on  making  up  their  by- 
laws, we  have  •  standard  provlFion  which 
prevents  that. 


Mr.  Michel.  If  a  situation  existed  when  a 
member  of  the  board  or  the  president  ot  the 
co-op  Is  doing  better  than,  say.  •aOjOOO  a 
year  business  with  the  co-op;  with  tliat  co- 
operative operating  under  your  set  of  by- 
laws. Is  there  any  machinery  that  yon  liave 
at  all  to  bring  any  kind  of  pressure  to  iiear 
upon  this  co-op  to  change  this  hypothetical 
sltuatlont 

Mr.  Ddx.  I  do  not  know  thmX  we  would  go 
in.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  oould  or 
not  It  may  be  Mr.  Koebel  or  Mr.  Oorrin 
should  answer  this  question  trom  the  legal 
standpoint.  Administratively,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  would  do  It.  When  charges  are 
made — I  suspect  I  know  now  the  system  you 
are  talking  about — If  it  Is  the  one  I  think 
you  are  talking  about,  we  have  had  an  In- 
vestigation down  there.  We  sent  our  own 
Department  of  Agriculture  investigators  In 
there.  We  have  gone  into  it  thoroughly. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
criminally  wrong. 

Mr.  MiCREL.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  Is,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  admin- 
istratively there  should  be  some  tightening 
within  the  REA  to  prevent  a  slttiatlon  such 
as  this  from  developing. 

Mr.  Dell.  I  am  not  sure  you  and  I  are 
talking  about  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  may  not  be.  There  Is  really 
no  need  to  cite  a  spedflc  case  here.  Evi- 
dently these  flgxires  start  falling  In  line  as 
far  as  you  folks  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KoKBBL.  I  think  I  could  make  this 
comment.  Mr.  Michel:  We  did  have  the  situ- 
ation of  a  cooperative  where  apparently  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  was  an 
officer  of  a  company  doing  business  with  the 
cooperative.  We  could  not  find  that  there 
had  been  any  collusion  or  chicanery.  Ap- 
parently even  the  officer  was  at  some  time 
unaware  of  this  business.  It  apparently  was 
a  routlnlzed  operation  and  the  company  of 
which  he  was  an  officer  waa  a  large  supplier 
in  the  area.  So  It  was  a  logical  organisa- 
tion with  which  to  do  business. 

However,  after  consultation  with  the  board 
of  directors,  we  were  given  assurances  that 
the  cooperative  would  see  that  this  connec- 
tion was  dissolved.  We  would  certainly  have 
authority  under  the  loan  contract  to  bring 
such  Irregvlarlties  to  the  attention  of  the 
board,  or  pertiape  what  type  of  praetloe  they 
have,  good  or  biul.  for  the  boards  correc- 
tion. Normally.  w»  get  good  oooperatkm 
from  the  boards. 

Mr.  Dell.  If  this  Is  the  same  oese,  we  had 
our  people  meet  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Koebel.  Tes.  This  was  aD  done  in 
complete  agreement. 

MAINTkNANCX    OT    BXA    KLXCTBIC    8TSTK1C8 

Mr.  Michel.  When  ar  REA  co-op  lias  some 
maintenance  work  to  be  performed.  It  Is  not 
unique  at  all  for  them  to  farm  oat  tliat 
maintenance  work  to  a  contractor.  Is  Ui 

Mr.  Koebel.  Sometimes  It  Is  done. 

Mr.  MscHBL.  Is  It  a  generally  accepted 
practice? 

Mr.  Dbx.  No.  I  would  say  It  Is  not  a  gen- 
erally accepted  praetloe  to  farm  it  out  to 
contractors.  Usually  the  cooperative  has  its 
own  maintenance  crew. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  there  a  case  where  an  REA 
eo-op  ever  farmed  out  this  kind  of  work, 
without  a  oontraot.  at  oost-plus,  and  the 
"plus"  was  sotnethixig  like  40  percent? 

Mr.  Obx.  If  I  may  Interrupt  you  there, 
that  statement  has  been  made  on  several 
occasions.  We  did  not  find  the  plus  to  be 
40  percent. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  did  you  find  it  to  be? 

Mr.  Dell.  Considerably  lees  than  that.  In 
the  one  I  am  talking  about — and  I  am  sure 
now  It  Is  the  same  one — that  system  has  had. 
costwlse.  one  of  the  best  operating  oonditlona 
at  any  system  In  that  area,  and  has  been 
crMnmended  In  a  letter  from  Its  power  sup- 
plier on  Its  good  operating  condition.  I  am 
willing  to  go  into  that  system  to  any  extent 
that  you  want  to.    It  is  tlM  ooopsnOtve  at 
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Jefferaon  Ofty,  T«nn.,  thaC  I  am  talking 
about,  and  I  think  It  U  the  same  one  jo\i  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MicHKL.  Thank  you  for  th&t  Informa- 
tion. Mr.  Dell.  I  gueos  that  U  about  all.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

So  we  see  in  the  above  colloQuy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  even  though  I  developed 
a  hypothetical  situation,  it  recalled  to 
Mr.  Dell's  mind  the  operating  condi- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  co-op  of  Jef- 
ferson City.  Tenn.  In  fact,  it  was 
indicated  that  this  co-op  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  commended  for  its  op- 
eration. He  also  emphasized  that  if  the 
hypothetical  situation  that  I  described, 
which  evidently  was  quite  real  to  Mr. 
Dell,  had  actually  existed,  they  would 
not  make  another  loan  imtil  the  situa- 
tion was  cleaned  up. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  this 
year's  hearings.  I  asked  Mr.  Clapp  if 
he  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  having  moved 
against  any  REA  co-op  for  failure  to 
comply  with  section  501(c)  (12)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.    He  replied: 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  Investigation  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  involving  any 
of  our  co-ops  at  this  time,  although  there 
may  be  some  going  on.  Working  with  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Service  we  are  tr3rlng  to 
arrive  at  aome  guidelines  which  our  borrow- 
ers can  use  to  Insure  their  compliance  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  requirements. 

So  we  see  that  Mr.  Clapp  says  that  he 
Is  working  with  IRS  and  is  not  aware  of 
any  investigation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Director,  IRS  Technical  Plan- 
ning. Maurice  Lewis,  dated  March  13, 
1963: 

In  his  1061  tax  message.  President  Ken- 
nedy recommended  the  continuation  ot  the 
exemption  for  RKA  coc^ieratlves.  However, 
he  called  Congress'  attention  to  the  tax 
treatment  at  cooperatives,  stating  that,  con- 
trary to  the  Intention  of  Congress,  substan- 
tial Income  from  certain  cooperative  enter- 
prises reflecting  business  operations  was  not 
being  taxed  either  to  the  cooperative  orga- 
nization Itself  or  Its  members,  and  recom- 
mended legislation  to  correct  the  situation. 
To  remedy  this  situation,  section  17  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962  was  enacted.  This  sec- 
tion Imposes  upon  either  the  cooperatives  or 
their  members  a  single  tax  on  the  Income  of 
the  cooperative.  The  legislation  provides, 
hoiwever.  that  this  tax  does  not  apply  to  RXA 
cooperatives. 

.  Evidently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
is  concerned  about  some  co-op  opera- 
tions, but  feels  that  REA.  like  Caesar's 
wife,  "must  be  above  suspicion." 

However,  our  very  able  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [J AMU  Wanrzir].  feels  there  is 
some  cause  for  suspicion.  During  the 
course  of  this  year's  hearings  on  Agri- 
culture appropriations,  there  was  some 
discussion  about  co-op  managers  In  Iowa 
obtaining  4-percent  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  their  own  homes.  I  include 
the  colloquy  that  followed : 

Mr.  WHrrrxH.  May  I  Interrupt  here.  I  am 
like  Mr.  Michxl.  Let  us  not  endanger  a  good 
program  by  having  Federal  funds  used  far 
beyond  the  Intent  of  the  act.  We  have  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  makes 
rural  housing  loans.  We  have  set  up  new 
programs  to  finance  homes  for  the  elderly. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  la  active^ 


engaged  In  these  things,  and  to  have  the 
REA  associations  do  the  same  thing  \»  not 
intended. 

Mr.  CuuT.  I  understand.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
My  first  statement  to  Mr.  Micrkl  was  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  a  co-op  lending  money  to 
the  manager  to  build  a  home. 

Mr.  WHrrrxN.  You  disapprove,  but  what 
are  you  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Clapp.  We  are  investigating  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  WHrrriN.  When  you  investigate  It, 
what  are  you  going  to  do 

VLi.  Ci^pp.  As  soon  as  we  find  out  what  the 
facts  are,  we  will  cross  that  bridge. 

On  this  same  subject  of  other  business 
activities  of  electric  borrowers,  shortly 
after  the  above  colloquy,  Mr.  Clapp  made 
this  statement:  "They  may  not  get  a  dol- 
lar back  on  those  loans,  but  we  expect 
them  to  pay  us." 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]  continued  his  searching  probe 
and  further  questioned  Mr.  Clapp  on  in- 
cidental business  activities.  The  col- 
loquy follows: 

Mr.  WHTrrxN.  You  testified  a  while  ago  of 
one  Instance  where  an  REA  cooperative  with 
Its  own  funds  built  a  house  for  the  man- 
ager. If  that  cooperative,  under  your  pres- 
ent loan  agreement,  wherein  you  reserve  the 
right  to  foreclose  or  take  over  under  certain 
conditions,  had  on  hand  sufficient  money 
and  was  current  In  Its  repayment  to  you, 
they  oould  go  Into  the  housebuilding  busi- 
ness and  you  could  do  nothing  about  It. 

Mr.  Cultv.  It  this  were  within  Its  corporate 
powers  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Whittxn.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHrrrxN.  Is  It  right  that  under  the 
basic  act.  which  most  of  the  States  adopted, 
written  by  the  REA  Administration,  Is  so 
broad  that  it  Is  pretty  difficult  to  say  what 
they  cannot  do?    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Generally  speaking,  our  leverage 
on  such  a  situation  would  depend  on  whether 
or  not  we  would  determine  that  this  was  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Government 
loan.  We  would  have  tliat  authority  if  they 
got  so  far  out  of  line  that  they  were  threaten- 
ing the  secxirlty.  Then  we  would  have 
grounds  to  go  in. 

Now  let  us  look  and  see  what  Mr.  Clapp 
has  told  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  First,  he  says  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  a  co-op  lending  money  to 
the  manager  to  build  a  home.  Then  Mr. 
Clapp  says  If  State  laws  permit  it,  he 
would  have  to  approve  it.  Then  he  adds 
that  if  the  loan  were  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Ciovemment  he  would  dis- 
approve it.  But  earlier  we  see  that  he 
said:  "They  may  not  get  a  dollar  back 
on  those  loans,  but  we  expect  them  to 
pay  us." 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the 
security  of  the  Government  be  protected 
if  the  REA  Administrator  does  not  care 
whether  the  co-ops  get  )1  back  on  their 
loans?  If  the  co-op  imderwrites  the 
risk,  who  underwrites  REA  if  the  co-op 
cannot  pay?  We  can  all  answer  that 
one — the  taxpayer. 

Just  because  Mr.  Clapp  expects  them 
to  pay,  can  that  be  used  as  an  argmnent 
that  the  security  of  the  Ciovernment  and 
the  taxpayer  Is  being  protected?  I 
would  like  to  see  any  lawyer  get  very  far 
with  that  argument  before  a  Judge  or  a 
Jury. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  the  Admin- 
istrator to  certify  that  the  security  is 
adequate  and  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid 


is  to  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  making 
certain  that  the  entire  project  is  feasible 
and  that  there  will  be  sufOcient  revenues 
to  protect  the  loan  of  the  United  States. 
Obviously  the  philosophy  of  we  "expect" 
them  to  pay  regardless  of  whether  there 
are  sufficient  facts  upon  which  to  base  a 
determination  of  feasibility  is  carried 
through  on  all  of  Mr.  Clapp's  decisions 
and  particularly  in  the  Colorado-Ute 
loan.  The  recital  of  facts  of  this  loan 
in  the  forthcoming  audit  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  REA  which  will 
be  released  this  fall,  I  am  sure  will  point 
this  out  vividly. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Important 
point  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that  all 
along  we  see  that  the  Administrator's 
figures  do  not  begin  to  give  the  true  pic- 
ture of  the  financial  status  of  most 
co-ops. 

He  Justifies  these  figures  by  saying 
they  represent  normal  reserves,  and  he 
tells  us  that  the  REA  will  investigate  and 
correct  the  situation  for  all  those  co-ops 
which  have  reserves  that  represent  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  capital  assets. 
He  tells  us  that  15  j)ercent  in  reserves  is 
the  normal  and  a  permissible  figure  and 
that  the  excess  should  be  used  to  speed 
up  the  repayment  of  loans. 

This  all  sounds  good,  but  it  does  not 
reveal  what  the  situation  really  is.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  with  most 
co-oEK  today.  We  can  only  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  there  Is  a  scandalous  situation 
being  covered  up  when  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  part  the  curtain  and  get  a 
look  at  some  specifics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  REA 
audit  of  the  Comptroller  General,  an- 
other bombshell  is  about  to  explode  on 
this  situation.  At  this  point.  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  Mr.  Clapp  made 
during  the  hearings  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]: 

On  the  basis  of  our  study,  we  came  to  the 
conclxislon  that,  generally  speaking,  reserve 
funds  or  general  funds  equivalent  to  16  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  plant  in  service  was 
not  only  warranted  but  desirable  for  the 
proper  operation  of  a  rural  system,  for  pru- 
dent management,  and  to  protect  It  against 
emergencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  my  files  an  au- 
dit report  of  the  Appalachian  Electric 
Cooperative  of  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  pre- 
pared by  Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  It  Co., 
certified  public  accountants. 

Before  I  discuss  the  startling  figures 
revealed  in  this  audit  report,  I  should 
mention  that  this  co-op  is  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and,  according  to  a  letter  dated  October 
28,  1963,  from  Assistant  Commissioner 
Bacon,  "the  issues  include  the  question  of 
whether  the  company's  operations  are  in 
fact  cooperative  and  presents  the  possi- 
bility of  accumulation  of  excessive  in- 
come reserves  yielding  investment  in- 
come in  excess  of  statutory  limitations." 
I  commend  the  IRS  on  this  action. 

The  audit  report  gives  the  financial 
status  of  Appalachian  as  of  1960.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  organiza- 
tion was  at  that  time,  and  still  Is,  a  bor- 
rower from  REA.  In  1960,  it  had  bor- 
rowed a  total  of  over  $3  million,  of  which 
about  $2.7  minion  had  been  advanced. 
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It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  in  1961  an- 
other $3  million  was  advanced.  So,  not- 
withstanding the  facts  disclosed  by  this 
audit,  REA  continued  to  make  2-percent 
loan  funds  available  to  the  organization. 

This  audit  discloses  many  facts  which 
should  prove  of  interest  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  that  the  total 
member  and  patron  equities  in  1960  were 
$2.3  million,  of  which  $1.5  million  was 
accumulated  earned  surplus.  Not  a 
single  cent  of  this  surplus  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  members.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  distribution  of  the 
excess  over  expenses  was  a  prime  requi- 
site of  a  nonprofit  organization  and  a 
requirement  for  obtaining  income  tax 
exemption. 

The  audit  report  shows  further  that 
this  organization  earned  $185,000  over 
and  above  operating  expenses  in  1960. 
As  this  excess  was  not  distributed  to 
members  as  required,  it,  too.  must  be  list- 
ed as  "profit"  and  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

REA  insists  that  15  r>ercent  of  the 
plant  value  is  a  reasonable  standard  for 
determining  the  amount  of  reserves  to  be 
held  by  the  cooperatives.  According  to 
the  audit  report,  the  net  value  of  the 
plant  of  the  Appalachian  Electric  Co- 
operative was  about  $3.2  million.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  this  sum  is  $475,000. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  investments 
and  current  assets  of  this  cooperative. 
This  organization  had : 

U.S.  bonds  and  notes $328,214.68 

School  bonds  paying  from  3  to 
3\   percent   interest 25,000.00 

Hospital  bonds  paying  3^  to 
3%   percent  Interest 25.000.00 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
insured  loans  3%  percent  in- 
terest        46,  668.  07 

Savings     accounts... 22,126.07 

Certificates  of  deposit 50,000.00 

Note  of  Tennessee  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Aasoclatlon 10.  000.  00 

ToUl 557.008.82 

In  addition,  this  organization  had 
$431,154.31  in  cash  In  banks  and  on  hand. 
There  were  additional  current  assets  of 
$84,795.20. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Although  not 
shown  on  the  balance  sheet,  the  audit 
repwrt  on  page  8  states: 

Advance  payment  In  the  amount  of  9289,- 
941.88  may,  at  the  request  of  the  cooperative, 
be  used  in  meeting  these  requirements. 

The  requirements  referred  to  are  the 
REA  notes.  So,  safely  tucked  away  in 
a  special  deix)sit  account,  is  this  $290,000 
which  may  be  used  by  the  cooperative, 
but  only  at  its  discretion,  to  pay  the  REIA 
loan.  This  sum  must  be  added  to  the 
assets. 

The  sum  total  of  all  these  assets  is 
approximately  $1,400,000 — this  compares 
with  the  $475,000  reserves  as  recom- 
mended by  REA.  Obviously,  this  orga- 
nization had  nearly  $1  million  which 
should  have  been  returned  to  its  mem- 
bers. Does  this  kind  of  operation  Justify 
income  tax  exemption?  The  answer 
must  be  that  it  does  not,  and  the  organi- 
zation should  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes 
as  all  business  operated  for  profit. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Mr. 
Clarence  Bales,   attorney  and  solicitor 


of  Jefferson  City,  wrote  me  on  October 
15,  1963,  and  stated  the  co-op  "has  a 
total  accumulated  overcharge  of  $1,979,- 
244  which  it  called  earned  surplus." 
Mr.  Bales  also  added : 

There  are  260.000  Tennessee  families,  mem- 
bers of  its  26  electric  co-ops  to  whom  refund 
is  due.  Half  of  these  are  poor  people — relief 
clients,  widows,  retired  couples,  factory  work- 
ers. smaU  tenant  farmers,  all  of  whom  need 
their  overcharge  badly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  referring  again  to  the 
audit  report  figures,  there  are  two  items 
in  the  list  of  assets  which  require  sp>ecial 
attention.  The  first  one  concerns  the 
$46,668  worth  of  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration insured  notes  drawing  3% 
percent  interest.  No  more  ingenious 
method  of  milking  Uncle  Sam  can  be 
found  than  in  this  instance  of  borrowing 
money  at  2  percent  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  investing  the  excess  re- 
serves of  the  organization  at  3  V2  percent, 
with  the  Federal  Government  insuring 
the  loan.  The  co-op  wins  at  both  ends 
of  the  line,  with  the  United  States  paying 
or  guaranteeing  payment  of  all  of  the 
bills. 

The  second  item  involves  the  loan  of 
$10,000  at  3  percent  interest  for  20  years. 
This  loan  was  made  to  the  statewide 
organization  of  cooperatives  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  in  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
place  where  the  legislature  of  that  State 
holds  its  sessions.  So  we  see  that  the 
co-op  is  also  in  the  moneylendlng  busi- 
ness. 

These  two  instances  are  clear  viola- 
tions of  principles  of  nonprofit  opera- 
tion. 

What  is  even  more  disgusting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  antics  of  this  co-op 
when  they  began  to  feel  the  heat  of  the 
IRS  investigation.  After  learning  of  the 
imminent  action  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  they  hurriedly  an- 
nounced to  their  members  that  they  were 
going  to  cut  their  rates.  The  full  page 
ad  announcing  this  fact  appeared  in  the 
August  8.  1963,  Issue  of  the  Jefferson 
Standard.  It  is  such  an  obvious  cover- 
up  that  I  trust  it  will  only  serve  to  "rub 
salt  in  the  wounds"  of  the  co-op  members 
when  the  IRS  decision  is  handed  down. 
The  desperation  of  the  Appalachian  of- 
ficers was  further  revealed  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  newspai>er.  They  released 
for  publication  a  letter  from  the  TVA 
Chairman  congratulating  them  on  their 
rate  reduction.  I  Imagine  that  Mr. 
Wagner  feels  somewhat  foolish  knowing 
that  the  co-op  action  is  5  years  too  late. 

The  advertisement  and  letter  follow: 

ELxCTEic  Ratss  Cut — Nrw  Lowxa  Rates  Are 

IN  Eptect — Customer  Savings  Amount  to 

•  103,600  FasT  Year 

It  Is  with  Immense  pride  that  yoxir  co- 
operative board  announces  that  new,  lower 
electric  rates  are  now  in  effect  liere:  a  re- 
duction which  will  save  users  an  estimated 
•103,600  during  the  next  year. 

This  rate  is  one  of  the  Nation's  lowest. 
Under  the  rate  Just  abolished,  your  average 
residential  cost  was  1.03  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Now  It  will  drop  even  lower:  The  na- 
tional average  residential  cost  per  kilowaii- 
hour  is  2.4S  cents. 

In  addition  to  reducing  everyone's  rate, 
your  co-op  board  has  adopted  a  new  TVA 
rate  which  will  mean  extra  special  savings 
for  all  our  commercial  accounts.     TVA  has 


Just  made  the  rate  available  to  its  157  power 
distributors.  Under  this  rate,  all  our  com- 
mercial consumers  who  have  a  power  de- 
mand of  50  kllwatts  and  below  wUl  not  pay 
demand  charges  with  meters  read  after  Au- 
gust 1. 

This  general  rate  reduction  wUl  affect  aU 
consumers:  homes,  stores,  schools,  farms, 
factories,  churches.  Everyone  wlU  save. 
Just  how  much  an  individual  customer  will 
save  depends  on  how  much  electricity  he 
uses  each  month.  Here  is  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  and  percentage  of  savings  by 
classes  of  consumers. 


Class  of  consumers 

Amount 
saved 

Peroeat 

Residential 

•68,000 

21.800 

12,500 

1.300 

7  2 

Commercial 

11  0 

Industrial 

3.3 

Street  lighting 

S.S 

Total 

103,000 

■8.8 

■  Averace. 

It  really  pleases  us  to  announce  this  elec- 
tric rate  reduction  now  when  the  general 
cost  of  living  is  so  high.  Electricity  is  a 
tool  which  can  be  used  to  help  us  build  a 
stronger  area.  Keeping  the  cost  low  is  one 
of  our  responsibilities  to  you,  the  member- 
owners  of  the  Appalachian  Electric  Coop- 
erative. 

Since  our  beginning  In  1940.  a  remarkable 
story  of  progress  with  electricity  has  been 
evident  throughout  our  area.  And  now  with 
these  new  lower  rates,  we  will  experience  an 
even  greater  growth. 

We  operate  the  cooperative  for  one 
reason — to  give  you  the  best  electric  service 
at  the  lowest  cost  possible  consistent  with 
sound  business  practices.  We  are  not  in  busi- 
ness to  make  a  profit.  Every  cent  you  pay 
the  co-op  for  electricity  Is  used  by  the  co-op. 
After  meeting  regular  obligations  and  pa3rlng 
our  taxes,  the  money  left  is  used  to  expand 
and  improve  the  system,  to  provide  better 
service  and  reduce  joxu  costs  for  power. 

All  profits  are  returned  to  you  in  the  form 
of  lower  rates  and  better  service. 

We  hope  you  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  lower  electric  rates  In  your  home,  busi- 
ness, plant,  and  wherever  electricity  can 
serve  and  save. 

Residential  new  rates:  First  75  kilowatt 
hoiuv  at  2.5  cents  each;  next  100  kilowatt 
hours  at  1.5  cents  each;  next  225  kilowatt 
hours  at  1.0  cent  each;  next  760  kilowatt 
ho\irs  at  0.4  cent  each;  additional  kilowatt 
hours  at  0.75  cent  each. 

New  security  light  rates:  7,000  lumen, 
•2.80  per  month;  20,000  lumen,  $3M  per 
month. 

The  savings  tn  your  home 


Montbly 

kilowatt-hour 

use 


100    

$2.50 
&00 
6.  SO 
6.50 
&0O 
7.70 

aao 

&90 

360 

300 

400 

800 

TDO 

900 

1,000. 

Your  savings 


Amount   Percent 


ta.2S 
.87 

.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 


10.0 
17.4 
16.8 
13.4 
12.6 
11.3 
ia3 
S.8 


Tour  electric  compared  to  V.S.  average 

Kilowatt-hours 
used  per  month 

U.S. 
average' 

Your 
rate 

You 

save 

lower 

100       

•4.06 
7.48 

laos 

•2.2s 
4.13 

aos 

•1.81 
&3S 
4.C3 

45 

250 

45 

600. 
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wtaxnx  TOUB  owir  tArtMoa  d*  too*  BDsiiTKsa 
"Bufltness  goes  up  where  electric  ratea  go 
down." 

Electricity  h&a  become  the  rery  llfeblood 
of  modem  buBlnees  and  Industry.  We  are 
extremely  fortunate  here  to  have  a  plentlfiil 
supply  of  electricity  available  to  oa.  We 
realize,  as  you  do,  what  an  Industry  means  to 
s  community  In  terms  of  people,  homes,  cars, 
scbo<ds,  churches,  and  for  our  general  eco- 
nomic welfare.  That's  why  were  always  out 
for  new  Industry  and  plant  expansions.  We 
offer  eTery  business  and  Industry  special  en- 
gineering planning  services,  free  on  request. 
If  you  have  an  electrical  problem,  call  on  us. 


Monthly  kilowstt- 

Old 
rate 
yoo 
paid 

New 
rate 
you 
pay 

Yoursavlnss 

bour  use 

Amount 

Percent 

UBOO _ 

1000 

4,000. _ 

4|000...„ 

io,oodii..."i"r~rr 

$10.  W 

3S.00 

62.00 

68.00 

130.00 

17a  00 

aoaoo 

330.00 

(14.28 
33.29 
42.00 

ea.00 

106.00 
162.00 
177  00 
20X00 

$2.25 

i75 
10.00 

6.00 
28.00 
l&OO 
33.00 
28.00 

13. « 

lao 

19.3 

7.4 

10  2 

15,000 

10  0 

30.000. 

26,000 

11  6 
1Z3 

Xveryone  benefVta  from  low-cost  electricity. 
It  can  be  used  abundantly  fc^r  better  living 
and  better  working,  and  it  gives  more  time 
for  recreation.  Hlstorioally.  Appalachian  EC 
has  always  been  working  toward  lower  elec- 
tric rates.  And  now,  this  new  redxictlon 
provides  you  one  of  the  lowest  electric  rates 
In  the  Nation.  How  can  electric  rates  get  so 
low?  One  of  the  re&9ons  is  your  continued 
high  usage.  Per  example,  last  year  the  aver- 
age home  in  our  service  area  used  8,d00  kilo- 
watt-hours, twice  the  national  average.  Very 
knpresalve.  And  your  usage  continues  to 
rise.  Another  reason  is  our  economical  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  to  you.  And  another, 
the  abundant  wholesale  supply  of  power  from 
TV  A.  liow-coet  elecUicity  will  continue  to 
benefit  our  people  and  improve  our  com- 
munity. Progress  with  electricity  really 
means  something  in  our  co-op  service  area. 
Appalachian  Kt,kctric  CoopiRATrvK. 

IFrom  the  Jefferson  City  (Tenn.)  Standard. 
Aug.  8,  19«S] 

TVA  Chaoucan  Congsatxtlates   Elxctric 

Co-op  ok  Rahe  RxntrcnoN 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  TVA  Chaliman,  has 
written  the  following  letter  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  Manager  Roy  Hendrix,  and  em- 
ployees of  Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative 
congratulating  them  on  the  recent  reduction 
to  power  rates  to  the  local  area.  Stoce  Chair- 
man Wagner's  letter  was  written  an  addl- 
ttxxud  reduction  of  rates  has  been  announced 
snaking  the  total  sartogs  to  consvuners 
•103,600  instead  of  the  $99,200  figure  quoted. 

The  letter  foUows: 

August  1963. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis, 

President.  Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative, 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Dxa«  Ms.  Ellis  :  We  are  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  decision  of  the  Appalachian  Electric  Co- 
opotitlve  to  adopt  reeidenUal  rate  R,  gen- 
eral lighttog  and  power  rate  G,  and  outdoor 
lighting  rate  OL  to  replace  rates  B-1,  BO, 
and  OLB.  effective  Augiist  1,  1963.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  lower  rates  will  provide  the  elec- 
tric consiuners  with  annual  savings  of  about 
•99,200  during  the  first  year  and  will  be  of 
general  benefit  to  the  business  and  living 
standards  of  the  area  served  by  the  coopera- 
tive. 

TVA's  Board  of  Directors  extends  heartiest 
congratulations  to  you.  your  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  manager  and  employees  of  the 
cooperaUve  on  the  successful  operation 
which  has  made  these  lower  rates  and  con- 
sumer savtogs  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

AUBUT  J.  WAGNXa. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  with  respect  to  thl4 
cooperative  is  shocking.  It  is  shocking 
because  it  has  been  going  on  for  yean 
And  it  is  shocking  because  it  has  been 
so  strenuously  covered  up.  While  this 
is  Just  one  case,  I  want  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator testified  before  the  appropria- 
tions committee  this  year  that  there  were 
185  REA  borrowers  who  had  reserves  In 
excess  of  20  percent  of  plant  value. 
I  assume  the  IRS  is  investigating  each 
and  every  one  of  these  185  borrowers. 
This  would  be  an  investigation  that 
might  uncover  a  mother  lode  of  unpaid 
taxes  due  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  case 
that  should  be  explored  because  this.  too. 
raises  some  disturbing  thoughts.  What 
has  been  the  role  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  in  this  matter? 
During  the  appropriation  hearings  in 
1962,  and  without  my  ever  mentioning 
the  Appalachian  case  by  name.  I  tried 
to  pin  down  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Mr.  Richard  Dell,  as  to  what  the  Admin- 
istration would  do  in  some  hypothetical 
cases  that  would  be  comparable  to  Ap- 
palachian. Mr.  Dell  eventually  indicated 
that  he  knew  I  was  talking  about  Ap- 
palachian because  he  mentioned  the  co- 
op by  name. 

The  outcome  of  this  exchange  was  that 
Mr.  Dell  conceded  that  if  a  situation 
such  as  I  described  existed — and  bear  in 
mind  that  I  was  describing  the  Appa- 
lachian situation — then  REA  would  not 
make  another  loan  to  the  co-op  until  it 
had  put  its  house  in  order.  Yet,  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks.  REA 
proceeded  to  lend  money  to  this  co-op 
even  after  the  facts  of  its  profltmaklng 
were  disclosed  in  the  audit  report  of  1960. 
It  clearly  shows  the  extent  to  which 
REA  has  become  a  law  xmto  Itself,  of 
how  it  has  departed  from  its  original 
mission,  and  how  it  is  using  its  sub- 
sidized privileges  to  build  a  bureaucratic 
empire.  Today  there  are  In  Congress  17 
Wlls  designed  to  correct  various  defects 
In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  with 
more  to  come.  I  am  sure  it  is  apparent 
the  time  has  come  for  Immediate  action 
on  legislation  to  promote  a  genuine  farm 
electrification  program— short  of  a  huge 
Federal  electric  empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  if  this 
Appalachian  case  does  nothing  else.  It 
will  help  to  dispel  the  many  erroneous 
impressions  that  the  co-ops  are  always 
above  suspicion,  that  they  can  do  no 
wrong,  that  because  they  bear  the  label 
cooperative  they  are  In  fact  nonprofit. 
In  conclusion.  I  want  to  alert  my 
colleagues  once  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  Comptroller  General  is  preparing 
a  report  on  the  controversial  loan  made 
by  the  REA  to  the  Colorado-Ute  Coop- 
erative and  I  will  most  certainly  bring 
the  facts  of  that  report  to  the  attention 
of  this  House. 


SAVANNAH   RIVER   PLANT   OP   THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Watsoh]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


Mr,  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Savannah 
River  plant  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  Aiken,  S.C..  and  I  state  with- 
out reservation  that  I  have  never  been 
mtwe  impressed  with  the  personnel  and 
operation  of  any  Government  installa- 
tion than  I  was  on  this  occasion. 

As  I  toured  this  facility,  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  dedication 
and  ability  of  the  management  and  em- 
ployees. Their  conscientious  efforts  and 
their  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  even  the 
most  casual  observer.  Of  ftirther  inter- 
est should  be  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tion the  Savannah  River  plant  is  making 
to  civilian  purposes  as  well  as  the  obvious 
military  contribution  it  has  made  over 
the  years. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Savannah  River  plant  in  South  Carolina 
was  originally  designed  and  built  to  per- 
mit flexibility  with  respect  to  nuclear  re- 
actor products,  with  initial  emphasis  on 
the  production  for  military  purposes  of 
either  plutonlum  or  tritium  as  circum- 
stances required.  It  is  this  original 
flexibility  which  makes  the  Savannah 
River  plant  the  attractive  complex  that 
it  is  today  for  a  variety  of  peacetime  non- 
military  proirrams.  Changes  relating  to 
the  production  of  new  materials  can  be 
accomplished  rapidly  and  smoothly. 

The  complex  is  composed  of  five  nu- 
clear reactors,  two  chemical  separations 
facilities,  a  heavy  water  extraction  plant, 
a  heavy  water  components  test  reactor, 
several  smaller  test  reactors,  the  Savan- 
nah River  Laboratory,  which  has  much 
potential  for  research  in  nuclear  energy 
and  space  matters  In  addition  to  current 
support  given  operations,  and  the  many 
necessary  supporting  facilities — electric 
generating  plants,  water  pumping  sys- 
tans,  railroads,  and  so  on.  Costs  of  Uie 
base  construction  approximated  $1,300 
million.  Since  1953,  when  operations  be- 
gan, more  than  $2,200  million  has  been 
spent  there  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  includes  salaries,  wages,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  necessary  renovations  and 
additions  to  buildings. 

The  plant  site  covers  200,831  acres — 
around  315  square  miles — a  land  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  city— flve  bor- 
oughs— of  New  York. 

The  Savannah  River  plant  has  made 
and  continues  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  defense  posture  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  strength  of  the  free 
world  through  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  materials.  Of  equal  importance 
Is  Its  potential  to  produce  nonweapon 
nuclear  materials  and  to  engage  tn  var- 
ious types  of  constructive  research  proj- 
ects, with  resulting  wide  benefits  to  all 
Americans. 

Some  of  this  potential  already  Is  being 
realized.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Commis- 
sion announced  a  significant  new  pro- 
gram utilizing  the  plant's  facilities  for 
the  production  of  curium  244,  a  radio- 
active element  that  could  be  useful  in 
supplying  energy  to  power  Instruments 
and  for  other  pun>oses  on  spaceships. 
In  addition,  the  plant  has  produced  and 
continues  to  produce  plutonlum  238  as  a 
source  of  energy  to  supply  the  power  for 
generation  of  electricity  to  send  signals 
fnwn  certain  types  of  satellites. 
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Simultaneously,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Is  ex- 
ploring the  use  of  the  facilities  at  the 
Savannah  River  Laboratory  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant  for  research  projects 
in  the  space  program.  NASA  officials 
have  visited  the  plant  and  It  is  hoped 
some  positive  steps  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. A  working  arrangement  for 
mutually  beneficial  research  projects 
also  Is  being  worked  out  between  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Laboratory  and  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  South  Atlantic 
area,  including  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  and  adjacent  States.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  postgraduate  work  on 
the  plant  site,  exchanges  of  personnel 
between  the  plant  and  the  respective  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  seminars, 
and,  of  course,  specific  research  projects 
in  which  college  and  university  person- 
nel will  participate. 

The  plant  has  irradiated  the  element 
cobalt  60  for  use  by  doctors,  medical  in- 
stitutions, and  researchers  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  While  most  of  the  pro- 
gram in  this  particular  field  Is  now  being 
accomplished  by  private  industry,  the 
Savannah  River  plant  continues  to  ir- 
radiate large-scale  amoimts  of  cobalt  60 
for  specialized  research  work  being  car- 
ried out  by  such  groups  as  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps, 
and  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory. Savannah  River  reactors  produce 
cobalt  60  of  high  specific  activity  at  lower 
costs. 

The  plant  has  sold  or  leased  more  than 
$30  million  worth  of  heavy  water  to  for- 
eign nations  for  use  in  power  reactor 
projects  to  generate  electricity.  Heavy 
water,  which  occurs  in  nature  at  the  ratio 
of  1  ounce  to  every  52  gallons  of  normal 
water,  is  separated  from  the  raw  water 
of  the  Savannah  River  in  a  special  ex- 
traction facility  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant. 

The  Savannah  River  plant  also  sup- 
plies uranium  fuel  elements  to  universi- 
ties and  colleges  throughout  the  country 
for  use  in  subcritical  reactors  devoted  to 
the  training  of  nuclear  physicists  and 
engineers,  and  operates  a  co-op  program 
under  which  students  from  various  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  Southeast 
obtain  on-the-job  training  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  energy. 

One  of  the  most  promising  possibilities 
at  the  Savannah  River  plant  centers 
around  the  existence  of  pine  plantations 
of  nearly  80  million  trees  planted  since 
1952  on  more  than  70.000  acres  under  a 
program  to  utilize  land  which  otherwise 
would  be  idle,  help  maintain  the  water 
table  and  control  dust  and  erosion.  The 
Commission  has  a  contract  with  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  this  work.  Current 
plantings  run  nearly  1  million  seedlings 
a  year  to  recover  losses  and  build  up 
stands.  Sale  of  timber  and  pulpwood 
from  these  plantations  will  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  far  beyond  the  costs 
Involved.  Research  projects  being  car- 
ried forward  elsewhere  by  universities 
and  private  groups  utilizing  nuclear 
radiation  to  improve  the  properties  of 
wood  and  wood  products  suggest  that  the 
pine  plantations  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant  olTer  the  poesiblllty  of  a  national 
forest  radiation  laboratory  for  the  im- 


provement of  wood  and  wood  products 
and  for  research  into  other  forestry 
problems.  Some  of  this  research  poten- 
tial Includes:  First.  Improvement  of  the 
water  absorbing  capacity  of  soils  through 
an  accelerated  decomposition  of  ma- 
terials; second,  the  tracing  by  radiation 
of  the  travel  of  pollen  from  pine  trees — 
this  fact  Is  basic  to  the  establishing  of 
seed  orchards  of  superior  trees;  third, 
insect  and  disease  control;  fourth,  ferti- 
lization studies;  fifth,  the  effect  of  high 
level  radiation  on  such  a  chemical  as 
naval  stores  rosin;  sixth,  exploration  of 
the  effect  of  high  level  radiation  on 
lignin,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems in  the  forest  products  industries; 
seventh,  the  possible  alteration  of  the 
genetic  picture  to  get  better  trees  by 
radiation  of  seedlings;  eighth,  the  pos- 
sible treatment  of  sawmill  waste  by 
radiation  for  conversion  to  usable  prod- 
ucts: and.  ninth,  extent  to  which  the 
survival  of  seedlings  can  be  improved  by 
radiation  treatment  before  planting. 

The  peacetime  endeavors  I  have  men- 
tioned appear  to  me  to  only  set  a  pattern 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant  in  fields  other  than 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  the  national  defense. 

In  passing.  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  the  tritium  the  plant  produces  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  thermonuclear 
weapons  program  also  can  and  is  being 
used  in  medical  research  to  study  certain 
body  functions.  So  what  is  potentially 
destructive  also  has  Its  constructive  side. 
Furthermore,  the  plutonlum  that  is  pro- 
duced at  the  plant,  and  which  can  be 
stored  indefinitely,  has  a  soimd  future 
for  use  as  fuel  in  power  reactors  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  thereby  supplementing 
the  conventional  fossil  fuels  in  the  years 
ahead.  Plutonium,  in  addition  to  its 
weapons  capability,  is  therefore  a  na- 
tional asset. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  that  every  avenue  be  ex- 
plored to  utilize  every  potential  of  the 
plant  and  to  see  that  its  stability  is 
maintained,  both  In  the  operational 
phase  and  in  the  research  work  that  can 
be  accomplished  at  the  Savannah  River 
Laboratory. 

IMPACT    ON     THK     SXnUIOUNDING     COMMUNITIKS, 

AKD  srroND 

The  Impact  of  the  Savannah  River 
plant  on  many  phases  of  life  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  extending 
even  beyond,  has  been  truly  tremendous. 

The  construction,  beginning  in  1951, 
and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
Savannah  River  plant,  brought  many 
changes  and  problems  to  the  western 
South  Carolina  area  and  the  eastern 
Georgia  area.  In  contrast  to  nuclear 
sites  built  in  World  War  H— Hanford, 
Wash.,  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  and  Los  Ala- 
mos. N.  Mex. — no  Government  town  was 
built  on  the  Savannah  River  plant  site, 
which  borders  the  Savannah  River  for  a 
distance  of  27  miles.  Communities  In 
South  Carolina  and  across  the  Savannah 
River  in  Georgia — the  latter  including 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Augusta,  the 
central  trading  point  for  the  general 
area — had  to  absorb  the  impact.  Private 
enterprise  and  private  money  was  the 
backbone  of  the  funding  necessary  to 


build    new    homes    and    businesses    to 
answer  the  demands. 

Consequently,  this  has  resulted  in  pri- 
vate Investment  by  Savannah  River 
plant  employees  of  around  $65  million 
In  housing  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. The  private  debt  is  heavy  in  resi- 
dential mortgages.  In  addition,  the 
private  debt  is  heavy  In  automobile,  ap- 
pUance.  and  other  consumer  financing. 

The  plant  has  an  impact  far  beyond 
its  immediate  vicinity  and  nearby  com- 
munities. For  example,  areas  in  east- 
em  Kentucky  and  western  Virginia,  plus 
a  few  in  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
are  affected,  since  the  coal  supplied  from 
those  areas  for  operations  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant  account  for  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  $3  million  annually. 
The  eastern  Kentucky  and  western  Vir- 
ginia areas  are  already  defined  as 
"depressed  areas  of  high  and  persistent 
unemployment." 

Municipal  and  county  governments  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Savannah  River  plant 
have  had  to  expand  services  to  provide 
for  persons  working  at  the  plant,  now 
numbering  7,400,  including  5,676  in  op- 
erations, 718  in  construction,  213  In  the 
Savannah  River  operations  office  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  670  in  the 
Savannah  River  Laboratory,  and  some 
123  others  in  the  forestry  program,  in 
an  ecological  research  program,  and  in 
cafeteria  operations.  Since  1951.  local 
governments  have  provided  millions  of 
dollars  in  matching  funds  to  Govern- 
ment grants  and  loans.  Bond  issues 
and  loans  have  been  imposed  on  the 
communities  to  meet  the  problems. 

Local  purchases  made  by  the  plant  In 
supplies,  services,  and  equipment  amoimt 
to  around  $7,500,000  annually. 

The  plant's  annual  operating  budget 
approximates  $100  million  with  $60  mil- 
lion of  this  in  payroll. 

In  addition,  the  Savannah  River  plant 
generates  thousands  of  other  Jobs 
through  support  by  plant  employees  of 
service  establishments  In  the  communi- 
ties near  the  plant  area.  Savannah 
River  plant-generated  establishments  In 
the  communities  are  estimated  to  have 
payrolls  of  $16  million  annually.  Cur- 
rently, community  construction — pri- 
vate and  public — schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  and  commercial — runs  around 
$23  million. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  receives 
around  $800,000  annually  in  income 
taxes  from  Savannah  River  plant  em- 
ployees, and  around  $775,000-  In  sales 
taxes.  There  are  also  Federal  Income 
taxes  and  property  taxes  in  the  commu- 
nities and  covmties  near  the  plant  area. 

It  is  estimated  Georgia  receives^200,- 
000  in  sales  tax  annually  from  Savannah 
River  plant  employees.  In  addition.  Au- 
gusta, the  major  trading  center  for  the 
central  Savannah  River  area,  benefits,  it 
is  estimated,  by  about  $9  million  annual- 
ly in  retail  sales  to  Savannah  River  plant 
employees. 

In  sum,  the  Savannah  River  plant  is  a 
vitally  Important  and  Integral  part  of 
the  American  Industrial  and  research 
scene. 

Prudent  assessment  must  be  made  re- 
garding its  stability  and  the  continued 
funding  of  a  going  concern  which  has 
a  part  in  the  national  good. 
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Thought  must  be  given  to  new  projects 
in  peaceful  atomic  developments  and  in 
space  that  wouW  further  amstruotively 
utilise  the  Savannah  River  plant.  Every 
avenue  leading  to  continued  stability  and 
maximum  utilisation  of  this  facility  must 
be  explored.  The  potential  for  various 
types  of  new  projects  and  programs  are 
great — those  types  of  projects  which  will 
lead  to  benefits  for  the  entire  country. 
These  ideas  come  to  mind : 

The  location  on  the  site  of  some  tsrpe 
of  prototype  nuclear  powerplant,  the 
expanded  use  of  the  reactors  for  produc- 
tion of  materials  for  the  space  program 
and  for  other  pxuTPOses.  use  of  the  site 
for  Government  projects  which  would 
require  land  areas  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  purchased,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  research  programs 
that  can  properly  and  constructively 
utiliae  the  talents  of  the  hundreds  of 
high-level  technical  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel available. 


PINKOS  AND  NONPINKOS.  PATRIOTS 
AND  NONPATRIOTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Forxican]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Bernard  Baruch  once  said: 

Kvery  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  but 
so  man  has  a  right  to  be  wrong  In  his  facts. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  set  the  facts 
straight  to  clarify  and  briefly  discuss  a 
seemingly  very  interesting  and  disturb- 
ing subject  for  some  colleagues  at  least 
of  a  recent  news  article  by  a  Washlng- 
t<m  news  correspondent  employed  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Being  fa- 
miliar with  this  newspayer  group  and 
knowing  of  their  outstanding  background 
of  fairness  and  responsibility  in  news 
stories  and  editoriad  writing,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  story  written  by  their 
dedicated  Washington  correspondent, 
Mr.  Seth  Kan  tor,  last  week,  because  I 
was  quoted  as  calling  20  of  my  colleagues 
In  this  body  "pinkos."  Apparently  in  his 
zeal  to  write  a  colorful  and  controversial 
front  page  story,  at  a  time  when  con- 
gressional news  was  very  meager,  this 
enterprising  correspondent  decided  to  do 
some  name  calling  for  me. 

"Pinkos"  seems  to  be  a  very  popular 
and  controversial  name,  so  he  wrote  a 
story,  "FoRKMAN  Labels  20  Colleagues 
Pinkos."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  to 
set  the  record  straight.  I  have  only  re- 
ferred to  one  Member  of  this  body  as  a 
"pinko."  On  Friday,  October  18, 
19«3 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  the  gentleman's  words 
be  taken  down. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  The  d^nand  has  been  made 
that  the  gentleman's  w<mxIs  be  taken 
down. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  ffi*BAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  at  this  time. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  my 
understanding  of  the  rules  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  may  be  labeled  a 
"pinko"  by  anyone  who  would  put  him- 
self above  everybody  else  in  the  House, 
regardless  which  side  of  the  aisle  he  Is  on, 
this  becomes  so  interesting  that  I  with- 
draw my  demand  to  have  the  words 
taken  down  at  this  p>oint  so  that  I  may 
hear  what  further  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Forkkan]  has  to  say  that  is 
of  interest. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  withdraws  his  demand  that 
the  words  be  taken  down. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is,  as  I  was  saying,  to  set  the  record 
stralRht,  I  have  only  referred  to  one 
Member  of  this  body  as  a  "pinko."  On 
Friday,  October  18,  1963,  during  a  speech 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  I  referred  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  E>on  Ed- 
wards, as  Don  "Pnnco"  Edwards. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  again  demand  that  the  gen- 
tleman's words  be  taken  down. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  words  objected  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoscMAN.  I  have  only  referred  to  one 
Member  of  this  body  as  a  "pinko."  On  Fri- 
day, October  18,  IMS.  during  a  speech  In  San 
Joae.  Calif.,  I  referred  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Don  Edwakds,  as  Don  "Pinko" 
Edwakos. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  to  characterize  any  Member  of 
the  House  as  a  "pinko"  is  in  violation 
of  the  rules. 

Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  be  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  be 
recognized.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger]. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  statement  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Forxkax]  was  attempt- 
ing to  deliver.  If  I  understand  this  copy 
which  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue with,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  just  about  to  add  something  which 
would  make  the  gentleman's  objection 
to  what  he  has  had  to  say  really  out  of 
order,  if  he  knew  what  next  followed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ALOER.    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wHl 
state  It. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
dersUnd  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "pinko"  involves 
a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Under  those  circum- 
stances may  not  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  be  permitted  to  continue  with  the 
balance  of  his  statement? 

The  SPEIAKER.  Only  by  permission 
of  the  House. 

Mr,  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Forxxan]  be  permitted 
to  continue  with  the  balance  of  his  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.    In  order? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Yes,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  It 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  do  not  know  the  ac- 
curacy of  Jefferson's  Manual  In  this  re- 
spect, but  it  says — and  I  am  reading  from 
the  manual: 

Disorderly  words  are  not  to  be  noticed  till 
the  Member  has  finished  his  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  state 

that  in  accordance  with  the  custom  and 
under  the  rules  the  demand  may  be  made 
to  take  down  the  words  during  a  speech. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
St  Germain]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  includa 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  when  one  Is  allowed 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  Joining  in 
public  accolade  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who 
is  not  only  a  valued  colleague  in  this 
august  body,  but  also  one  who  I  proudly 
call  friend  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
word.  All  of  us  here  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  honors  and  awards  received 
previously   by  the  Honorable  John  E. 

FOCARTY. 

On  Monday,  October  28,  Georgetown 
University  awarded  John — and  I  call  him 
"John"  proudly  and  with  sincere  and 
deep  affection — his  12th  honorary  degree. 
Some  of  you  may  not  yet  know  him  i>er- 
sonally  and  so  might  well  ask.  "What 
manner  of  man  is  this?"  The  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  particuleu-ly  those  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  where 
he  has  served  arduously  and  efficiently 
lor  23  years,  have  shown  repeatedly, 
election  after  election,  that  they  know 
what  manner  of  man  Is  this.  Elected  to 
Congress  at  the  early  age  of  27.  he  has 
performed  his  duties  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation  in  an 
outstanding  and  distinctive  manner. 
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Owr  colleague  has  an  International 
reputation  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  Departments  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Labor,  his  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
all  our  citizens  have  been  unceasing. 
The  reason  for  his  success  in  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health  programs  is  his 
firm  belief  that  every  American  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  possible  medical  care 
that   human  knowledge  can  provide. 

Congressman  Fooartt  is  not  only  a 
many  of  Ideals,  but  also  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. Federal  funds  totaling  $750,000 
were  first  appropriated  for  research  In 
mental  retardation  at  his  insistence  in 
1955.  He  has  continued  his  active  in- 
terest in  this  field  over  the  years,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  funds  ear- 
marked for  mental  retardation  have 
been  Increased  to  over  $40  million  in  the 
1964  allocations. 

Other  accomplishments  of  Congress- 
man Fogarty  include  his  cosponsorshlp 
of  the  health  for  peace  bill;  the  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation  and  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  construction 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search; his  sponsorship  of  legislation 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of 
medical,  dental,  and  public  health 
schools;  the  enactment  of  his  bill  for 
the  expansion  of  teaching  and  research 
for  mentally  retarded  children;  his  re- 
cent sponsorship  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1963;  and  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Institute  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities;  and  his  longtime  in- 
terest in  and  support  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

This  most  recent  honor,  when  added 
to  the  list  of  awards,  honorary  degrees. 
and  accolades,  already  so  lengthy  that  it 
would  be  time  consuming  and  practi- 
cally endless  to  point  them  all  out  to 
you,  reflects  the  unceasing  gratitude  cf 
peoples  in  every  walk  of  life  for  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  all.  Those  of  us  who 
are  fortunate  In  being  numbered  among 
his  friends,  ajs  well  as  colleagues,  are  well 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  John  has  al- 
ways been  the  protector  of  the  young, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  humanitarian  cau.««e 
which  has  not  received  his  wholehearted 
support,  as  well  as  the  full  benefit  of  his 
concerted  efforts  to  assure  passage  of 
legislation  In  lis  connection.  His  con- 
cern for  people  and  their  problems  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected and  best  loved  public  figures  In 
the  history  of  our  State. 

I.  for  one.  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the 
kind  providence  which  gave  me  the  bene- 
fit of  his  sage  counsel  when  I  arrived  In 
Washington  to  serve  my  first  term  in  this 
House.  His  willingness  to  assist  all  of  us 
in  any  way  possible,  giving  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  knowledge,  is  perhaps  the 
least  known  publicly,  but  might  well  be 
his  most  outstanding  attribute. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  with  the 
thought  that  this  latest  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  colleague  is  surely  not  the  last, 
because  men  of  his  caliber,  having  the 
rare  mark  of  greatness,  cannot  escape 
the  recognition  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Congratulations,  John, 
from  all  of  us. 


A  STATUE  IN  OUR  NATION'S  CAP- 
ITAL IN  HONOR  OP  TARAS  SHEV- 
CHENKO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DuLsKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  86th 
Congress  passed  the  Shevchenko  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  erection  of  a  stat- 
ue in  our  Nation's  Capital  in  honor  of 
Taras  Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  and  Europe's  freedom 
fighter.  This  is  Public  Law  86-749  and 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the 
statue  will  be  erected  on  the  Shevchenko 
site  at  P  and  23d  Streets  NW..  and  the 
historic  unveiling  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  May  30.  1964. 

The  88th  Congress  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  follow  up  on  the  con- 
structive action  taken  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress in  refiecting  its  support  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  champion  of  liberty  stamp 
in  honor  of  this  East  European  figure  of 
freedom  and  independence.  It  will  be 
another  opportunity  for  us  to  concretely 
show  to  the  45  million  captive  Ukrainian 
nation  and  to  all  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  Eastern  Europe  that  the 
United  States  shall  never  lose  sight  of 
their  captive  status  and  the  vmdsring  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  national  In- 
dependence. Today,  as  never  before, 
Khrushchev  needs  this  kind  of  reminder, 
and  no  more  representative  body  of  the 
people  can  do  this  than  we  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  popular 
support  expressed  in  behalf  of  my  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  174).  providing  for  the 
issurance  of  a  champion  of  liberty  stamp 
in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  his 
death.  The  occasion  is  1964 — signifi- 
cantly also  the  year  of  the  vmveiling  of 
his  statue  in  Washington. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  conununi- 
catlons  In  the  Record  which  indicate 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  174: 

BT7ITAIX>,  N.T. 
Hon.  Tbaddxus  J.  Dx7i.sxx, 
House  of  Rejnesentatixxt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mr.  Dttlski:  I  am  expressing  my  view 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  U.S.  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
great  fighter  for  liberty. 

Thank  you  for  Introducing  yo\u-  ^>eciaJ 
resolution. 

Very  respectfully  yotov. 

Alotsitjs  W.  Heeko. 

8t.  Paxra.,  Minn.. 
Septemher  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Congressman  Thaodkus  J.  Dx7I,skz. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Conghessman  Dulskt:  Your  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  174)  calling  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  Shevchenko  Champion  of  Liberty  stamp 
shows  a  high  vmderstandlng  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fight  of  the  oppressed  captive 
natlomalltlea  for  freedom  and  of  the  just 
aaplrattODS  o€  the  Ulcralnlana  for  independ- 
ence. 


I  am  deeply  grateful  to  jKya  and  I  am  ez- 
preasing  my  \inquallfied  support  for  your 
bold  reeolutlon  and  I  think  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing the  (pinion  o*  many  freedom  loving 
people,  which  sho>w8  not  In  words  but  in  a 
deed  that  you  realize  the  Importance  for  the 
United  States  of  supporting  the  hopes  and 
the  fight  of  the  oppressed  captive  nations  for 
freed<Hn. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.  H.  Hatdax. 

TocNQSTowN,  Ohio. 
Dear  CoHCBxssacAM :  On  the  occasion  of  the 
150th  birthday  anniversary  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko In  1964.  a  special  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  174 — calling  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  Shevchenko  Champion  ot  Liberty 
postage  stamp  was  Introduced  by  you. 

My  family  and  I  are  giving  fuU  support  to 
this  proposed  resolution  and  we  would  like 
to  see  this  stamp  Issued  by  the  Uj8.  Oovem- 
ment.  We  would  also  like  you  to  write  to  the 
President  to  authorise  the  Issuance  of  this 
U.S.  postage  stamp. 

Sincerely  yours, 

romak  hokbachxwskt. 
Helen  Hobbachewskt. 
Takas  Horbachewskt. 
Yabema  Hobbachewskt. 

Hon.  T.  DtJLsKi. 

Deab  Mb.  Dxtlski  :  I  am  solidly  behind  your 
resolution  calling  for  the  printing  of  a  spe- 
cial postage  stamp  to  houtx  Ukraine's  great 
freedom  fighter  and  poet  laxireate,  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

Sincerely, 

JOHM  A.  TtataoL. 

CORTU,  N.T. 

Wabicinsteb,  Pa., 

October  22, 1963. 
CONGBESSMAN  DmaKi, 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Concbessman  Dttlski:  I  am  a  stu- 
dent of  William  Tennent  High  School  study- 
ing geography. 

I  have  heard  of  your  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 174.  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  you 
have  my  complete  support  In  calling  for  the 
issuance  of  a  Shevchenko  eliainpiOQ  of 
liberty  postage  stamp. 
Respectfully. 

Donha-Mabix  Woods. 

PHTT.*T>Kijnna,  Pa., 

October  Zt,  1963. 
Hon.  Thaodkus  J.  Dui.sxi, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DJC. 

Deab  Sib:  We  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent wish  to  thank  you  for  introducing 
House  Joint  Resolution  174  od  the  issoance 
of  a  Shevchenko  champion  at  Ubarty  postage 
stamp  in  1964. 

We  support  your  reeolutlon  wholeheartedly 
and  hope  that  It  wUl  be  passed  in  the  UJS. 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed  by  12  persons.) 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  174  for  Shevchenko  champion  of 
liberty  stamp  for  1964. 
Sincerely, 

Hklzn  S.  Paocnnc,  ICA. 


dX- 


-1S06 


Ukbainian  Concbess  Coi 

or  AscEKSoa, 
Bbancb  BnrcRAJCToit,  M .T.. 
Binghamton.  S.Y..  Octolyer  10, 1963. 
Hon.  Thaodcus  J.  Dxtlski, 
Member  of  U.S.  Congress, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Deab  Congbsssman  Duioez:  Ws  whole- 
heartedly support  your  resolution  (H.J.  174) 
calling  for  the  lasuancs  of  a  q>eclal  Taras 
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Shevchenko  ohamploa  of  llbarty  postage 
stamp  by  tta«  VB.  Oovernment  In  honor  of 
th«  greatest  XTkralnlan  poet  and  freedom 
fighter  on  the  160th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Oax  ortanlaatlon  appreciates  your  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  In  proi>oslng  Issuance  of 
such  a  stamp,  and  thanks  you  very  much  tat 
your  Initiative. 

By  recognizing  the  great  signlflcance  of 
Taras  Shevchenko  as  champion  of  liberty  the 
United  States  would  contribute  very  much 
toward  the  cause  of  freedom  of  all  nations 
oppressed  by  Communist  slavery  and  tyranny. 

On  May  30,  1964,  the  statue  of  Shevchenko 
will  be  unveiled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
the  occasion  of  160th  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  birth. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  admin- 
istration will  similarly  honor  his  historic 
contributions  to  the  national  and  b\iman 
freedom  in  Eastern  Burope  by  arranging  for 
Taras  Shevchenko  champion  of  liberty 
stamp  issue  at  that  time. 
RespectfxUly  yours. 

Waltkb  Pkdankiw, 

Chairman. 

WnXIAM  IVANONKO, 

SecretaTy. 

Los  Angklxs.  Caut., 

October  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Thaddkus  J.  Dtn^sKi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab    Mk.    Ditlski:    I    am    wholeheartedly 
supporting  yovir  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution  174 
calling  for  issuance  of  a  Shevchenko  cham- 
pion of  liberty  postage  stamp  in  1964. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Ttshovnttskt. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
October  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Tbaodxus  J.  DuLsta, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Snt:  I  solemnly  support  your  House  Joint 
Resolution  174,  calling  for  the  issuance  of 
a  Shevchenko  champion  of  liberty  postage 
stamp  in  1964. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  Lozowt. 

Shxvchznko  Scixmtific  Socirrr,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Thaoocus  J.  Dtn,SKi, 
AfeTnber,  UJ3.  Congress, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Congkxssman  DtJXSKi:  The  First 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society,  Inc., 
which  has  as  its  patron  the  bend  of  Ukraine, 
Taras  Shevchenko,  presents  to  you  on  be- 
half of  all  American  scholars  of  Ukrainian 
descent  our  cordial  thanks  for  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  174  calling  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  stamp  in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  In 
the  series  of  the  Champion  of  Liberty  post- 
age stamps  issued  periodically  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

We  ask  you  to  appeal  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  speed  up  the  voting  on  your 
House  Joint  resolution  in  order  that  this  en- 
thusiast of  George  Washington  may  be  hon- 
ored in  such  a  way  on  his  160th  birthday 
anniversary  in  1964. 

Should  the  Postmaster  General  need  any 
scholarly  advice  in  the  matter  of  selection 
on  a  proper  picture,  our  speciallste  are  at 
his  service. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Roman  Smal-Stocki,  Ph.   D., 

President, 
Marquette  University. 
JoazPH  Andsushxxw,  Ph.  D., 

Vice  president, 
Seton  Hall  University. 
'     Basil.  0nczDK,  Ph.  D., 

Secretary. 
Seton  Hall  University. 


Ohio  Stat*  Univburt. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  THAODKtrS  J.  I>UI.8Kt, 

Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxb:  It  was  to  my  great  pleasure  to 
learn  of  House  Joint  Resolution  174  which 
you  introduced  In  January.  I  support  your 
effort.  Although  I  am  not  Ukrainian,  I 
have  Joined  the  Ukrainian  Student  Club 
here  because  of  my  Interest  in  Ukraine. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  inquire  as  to  the 
present  situation  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
174  and  the  prospects  of  its  favorable  treat- 
ment. I  am  planning  to  call  attention  to 
your  resolution  in  the  club  here.  I  hope 
we  may  support  it  in  some  way. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allks  Bincklet. 

WAKMiNsm,  Pa., 

October  21.  1963. 
Congressman  Thaddexts  Dvlski, 
House  Office  Building. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sn:  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  the  Dulskl  resolution  calling  for  the  as- 
surance of  a  "Shevchenko  Champion  of  Lib- 
erty" postage  stamp.  I  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  this  measure,  and  sincerely  hope 
you  will  extend  your  fullest  cooperation  to 
assure  its  passage. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maktin  a.  Rexd. 


WORDS  NOT  IN  ORDER  UNDER  THE 
RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  the  Speaker  for  whom  we  all 
have  the  highest  regard  has  ruled  that 
the  use  of  the  words  contained  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoRiMAN]  are  not  in  order  under 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Certainly,  it  Is  not  for  me  to  quarrel 
with  that  decision.  But  on  my  respon- 
sibility here  I  Just  want  to  say  that  what- 
ever words  may  have  been  used,  in  my 
opinion,  do  not  Justify  the  resort  to  force 
and  violence  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  adjacent  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  that  sort  of  conduct  is  to  be 
condoned,  then  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
done it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  if  the  words 
which  were  objected  to  were  stricken 
from  the  material  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]  was  present- 
ing in  its  entirety — these  words  being 
stricken — could  the  balance  of  the  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  up 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  ALGER.  So  that  the  House  might 
know  what  the  gentleman  was  tnring  to 
say,  but  deleting  the  objectionable  words, 
as  the  Chair  has  ruled. 


The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  House.  Let  the  Chair  answer  the 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  That  would  be 
up  to  the  House,  if  the  House  permitted 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  proceed 
in  order. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  has  already 
been  objected  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI.  I  take  it  he 
meant  his  objection  which,  of  course, 
effectively  cuts  off  the  opportunity  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fore- 
man] to  continue  with  the  balance  of 
his  statement. 

Mr.  ALGER.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  de- 
leting the  objectionable  words  that  the 
gentleman  be  permitted  to  proceed  or 
at  least  insert  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
put  two  propositions,  one  to  proceed  or 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Which  unanimous  consent  request  does 
the  gentleman  want  the  Chair  to  put 
first? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  that 
the  gentleman  be  permitted  to  proceed 
in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  very 
little  to  eat  today  and  it  is  now  away 
past  dinnertime,  and  since  what  I  have 
heard  so  far  of  the  remarks  have 
prompted  me  to  demand  twice  that  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  be  taken  down, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objection  is 
heard. 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  rules  of  this  House  and 
knowing  that  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
we  all  protect  each  other  under  those 
rules  when  one  of  our  Members,  any 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  is 
threatened  with  a  pistol  whipping  and 
nobody  speaks  up.  that  is  not  the  rule 
as  I  understand  it  here. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  to  understand  that 
I  know  nothing  about  this  so-called  pis- 
tol-whipping threat,  I  know  nothing 
about  any  altercation.  All  I  know  is  that 
no  Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of 
which  side  he  sits  on,  is  entitled  to  go 
down  into  the  well  and  make  a  speech 
such  as  was  started  here  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object, 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 


STATEMENT 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to   proceed   for    1 

minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader  because  I  respect  his  sense  of  Jus- 
tice.  I  think  the  record  may  be  confused. 

The  only  gentleman's  name  who  has 
been  mentioned  so  far  was  that 
of  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Will  the  gentleman  indicate  he  did  not 
imply  that  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  was  guilty  of  using  force 
against  another  Member? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Not  as  I  understand 
it. 


ALASKA 

The  SPEABIER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  Representative  Roland 
V.  Libonati,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  as 
chairman,  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  Representative 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr..  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia;  Representative  George  E.  Ship- 
ley. Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Urlan,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, accompanied  by  Lt.  CoL 
William  D.  Lynch,  Department  of  the 
Army  representative,  visited  several 
coimtries  of  thq  Orient,  and  Alaska,  to 
study  fleld  operations,  modernization, 
availability,  training  programs,  includ- 
ing contributions  of  the  services  to  the 
American  image,  the  reaction  of  the 
people  to  American  intervention  and 
interest,  the  philosophical,  historical, 
and  social  background  of  these  states, 
together  with  a  study  of  their  economy, 
problems,  and  attitudes  toward  the 
Western  nations. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  airport  at 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  we  were  warmly 
received  by  Lieutenant  General  Mxmdy, 
USAF;  MaJ.  Gen.  Ned  D.  Moore.  USA; 
MaJ.  Gen.  Wendell  W.  Bowman.  USAF; 
and  Rear  Adm.  Pred  E.  Baklstis.  USN. 

During  our  stay  in  Alaska,  Gen.  Ned 
D.  Moore  did  everjrthlng  possible  to  In- 
sure   the   success    of    our    assignment 


responsibilities  and  looked  to  our  com- 
fort. Everyone  of  the  group  admired 
and  respected  this  great  American.  His 
fine  record  of  service  to  his  Nation  re- 
flects the  highest  sense  of  patriotic 
effort.  As  a  leader  of  men  he  stands 
alone.  There  need  be  no  fear — ^Alaska 
is  in  strong  military  hands.  May  we 
pay  this  worthy  tribute  to  a  great  gen- 
eral— by  recording  his  record  here  for 
posterity. 

COMBIANDINQ   GENI31AL   U.S.    ABMT,    ALASKA, 
NSD   D.   MOORE,   MAJOR  GENERAL,   VBJL. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ned  Dsdton  Moore  was  bom 
December  23,  1906  in  Guthrie  Center, 
Iowa.  In  1924.  he  was  graduated  from 
Tulsa  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
infantry  upon  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1930. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  he  served  with 
various  infantry  units  and  attended  the 
infantry  school  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
reaching  the  rank  of  captain  on  June 
12,  1940. 

Early  in  World  War  n.  General  Moore 
was  assigned  to  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision and  remained  with  the  division 
throughout  its  training  in  the  United 
States  and  its  service  in  Europe.  Prom 
August  1942  until  February  1945  he 
served  as  G-1  of  the  division,  assuming 
the  additional  duty  of  Acting  Chief  of 
Staff  in  December  1944  during  the  his- 
toric stand  of  this  division  at  Bastogne. 
In  February  1945  he  was  named  chief  of 
staff  of  the  division  and  remained  in  this 
position  until  Inactlvation  of  the  division 
in  December  1945  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States.  While  serving  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater,  he  particl];>ated  In  the 
Normandy,  Rhineland,  Ardennes,  and 
Central  Eiirope  Campaigns. 

Between  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  General  Moore  was  tissigned  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  as  public  infor- 
mation ofllcer  and  attended  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  at  Norfolk.  Va.  Re- 
turning to  oversea  service  in  1948.  he 
was  assigned  to  Japan  and  commanded 
the  188th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment 
and  later  the  17th  Infantry  Regiment. 
In  September  1949  he  was  assigned  as 
deputy  and  executive  officer  of  the  G-3 
section.  Headquarters  8th  Army. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war, 
he  was  assigned  to  command  the  19th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division,  then  fighting  in  Korea,  a  com- 
mand he  held  until  evacuated  to  Japan 
in  February  1951.  While  he  commtinded 
the  19th  Infantry,  that  unit  participated 
in  four  Korean  csunpaigns  and  some  of 
the  most  bitter  flghting  of  the  war. 
During  this  period,  he  was  awarded, 
among  other  decorations,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
a  period  of  hospitalization  and  attended 
the  National  War  College  from  August 
1951  to  August  1952  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  General  Staff  as 
Chief  of  the  Military  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff,  O-l. 

In  September  1953,  General  Moore  ar- 
rived in  Korea  for  his  second  tour  and 
served  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Headquarters 
IX  Corps — Group — until  May  1954  when 


he  was  assigned  as  Chief  of  the  Army 
Section,  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group,  Ji4>an. 

He  remained  in  Japan  imUl  May  1956 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  for  Supply  and  Logistics, 
Department  of  the  Army.  In  October 
1958,  General  Moore  was  assigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Policy 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Personnel,  and 
Reserve.  As  a  result  of  an  interagency 
reorganization  in  February  1961,  General 
Moore  was  further  assigned  as  director. 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Readiness  Plans,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower. 

General  Moore  assumed  command  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Alaska  forces,  on  Jlme  11, 
1962. 

TRE   VNITTED    ALASKAN    COMMAND 

The  officers  and  mMi  of  the  Alaskan 
Command — Alcom,  one  of  the  seven 
unifled  military  commands  in  the  U.S. 
Defense  Establishment,  guard  the  polar 
gateway  to  the  heartland  of  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  called  the  "last  fron- 
tier," the  Alaskan  theater  Is  Just  a  few 
miles  from  Soviet  Russia. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  W.  Murniy,  USAP. 
commander  in  chief,  Alaska — CINCAL, 
directs  ALCOM  forces  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base 
near  Anchorage,  Alaska.  ALCOM  is  the 
catalyst  that  melds  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  flghting  men  in  Alaska  into 
a  unifled  and  smoothly  functioning  mod- 
em defense  team. 

Forces  assigned  to  General  Mxmdy's 
command  include  those  of  the  VS.  Army, 
Alaska  and  the  Alaskan  Air  Command. 
The  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier  is  the  Navy 
component  of  ALCOM.  The  Navy  com- 
mand occupies  a  unique  position  In  that 
the  commander,  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier 
receives  his  operating  forces  from  com- 
mander in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet  for  Navy 
operational  matters.  Close  coordination 
exists  between  CINCPAC  and  CINCAL 
on  matters  pertaining  to  sea  defense  in 
Alaskan  waters. 

Air  defense  forces  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  are  assigned  to  CINCAL.  Because 
air  defense  of  North  America  Is  inte- 
grated into  a  single  command,  opera- 
tional control  Is  exercised  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command.  General  Mundy,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
commands  the  Alaskan  NORAD  Region. 
In  this  capacity  he  is  responsible  to  the 
commander  in  chief.  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command,  and  directs  all 
air  defense  activity  in  Alaska. 

The  Alaskan  Command,  flrst  of  the 
joint  commands,  was  activated  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1947,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  was  organized  as  a  joint  command  to 
improve  coordination  and  control  of 
military  operations.  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  was  designated  executive 
agent  for  the  Alaskan  Command,  and 
communications  to  and  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  directed  through 
Headquarters.  USAF.  The  Air  Force 
was  charged  with  this  responsibility  be- 
cause Alaska,  at  the  time,  was  consid- 
ered primarily  an  "air  theater." 

The  "executive  asent"  eonecDi  pre- 
vailed until  Deconber  1.  1958,  when  the 
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Defezue  Department  Reorganization 
Act  reallned  DOD  and  redefined  Its 
functions  and  those  of  its  major  com- 
ponents. It  provided  for  operational  di- 
rection, authority,  and  control  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  through  his  operat- 
ing agency,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Unified  and  specified  commands  were 
established.  Commanders  of  the  newly 
established  commands  acquired  opera- 
tional control  over  assigned  forces,  and 
they  became  responsible  to  JCS  rather 
than  one  of  the  military  departments. 

ALCOM's  history  is  replete  with  names 
of  well-known  military  leaders.  The 
first  commander  was  Lt.  Gen.  Howard 
A.  Craig,  January-October  1947;  followed 
by  Lt.  Oen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  Novem- 
ber 1947-July  1950;  Lt.  Gen.  William  E. 
Kepner.  Aug\ist  1950-March  1953;  Lt. 
Gen.  Joseph  H.  Atkinson.  April  1953- 
September  1966;  Lt.  Gen.  Prank  A.  Arm- 
strong, Jr..  October  1956-July  1961. 
General  Mundy  assimied  command  on 
August  1, 1961. 

The  ALCOM  missions  enunciated  by 
JCS  include :  Defense  of  AlaskEi — except 
for  air  defense,  a  responsibility  of 
CINCNORAD,  and  defense  of  Alaskan 
waters,  a  responsibility  of  CINCPAC — 
and  support  of  other  Department  of  De- 
fense unified  and  specified  commands 
operating  In  or  through  Alaska. 

The  ALCOM  mission  Is  accomplished 
by  assignment  of  tasks  to  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  component  com- 
manders. 

The  CINCAL.  assisted  by  his  joint  staff 
of  Army.  Navy,  Air  Porce  and  Marine 
Corpvs  ofBcers  and  men,  directs  and  co- 
ordinates the  ALCOM  effort.  His  staff 
and  triservice  forces  jointly  contribute 
to  the  defense  effort.  This  unified  effort 
results  In  a  mission  oriented  combat 
team.  Moreover.  ALCOM's  unified  com- 
mand organization  makes  all  theater 
forces  highly  responsive  to  the  JCS.  A 
look  at  ALCOM  forces  and  its  diversified 
activities  reveals  the  scope  of  imifled 
command  action  in  Alaska. 

Porces  available  in  Alaska  consist  of 
some  40,000  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
marine  and  civil  service  employees. 
They  operate  in  the  weather  and  terrain 
of  the  far  north — much  of  which  is  unin- 
habited— an  area  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  distance  from  east- 
em  to  western  Alaska  is  comparable  to 
the  distance  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Alaska  Is  geographically 
remote  from  the  continental  United 
States,  but  it  is  a  key  outpost  of  the 
northern  defense  structure. 

ALCOM  personnel  man  this  outpost 
from  Point  Barrow  and  Lisburne  in  the 
north  to  Kotzebue.  Wales,  and  Nome  op- 
posite Siberia  and  Soviet  troops  in  the 
west.  Porces  are  located  on  Kodiak  and 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  southwest. 
The  composition  and  missions  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce  organizations 
in  Alaska  bring  ALCOM  into  better  focus. 

V.S.  ABMT,  kUkSKJL 

The  headquarters  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand's ground  arm.  U.S.  Army,  Alaska — 
USARAL— is  located  at  Port  Richardson 
In  the  Anchorage  complex.  Other  major 
U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  iinits  are  stationed  at 
Port  Wainwrlght— formerly  Ladd  APB— 
Port  Greely,  and  Elelson  APB. 


USARAL  Is  charged  with  ground  de- 
fense of  the  Alaskan  Command.  Two 
battle  groups,  reinforced  with  armor, 
are  strategically  located  to  protect  the 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  complexes. 
The  officers  and  men  of  these  units  are 
among  the  best  trained  cold  weather 
combat  troops  in  the  JJS.  Army. 

AU3EAPRON  tasks  are  many  and 
varied.  Training  personnel  in  cold 
weather  operations  Is  one  major  activity 
In  which  units  from  other  Navy  com- 
mands are  sent  to  Alaska  on  temporary 
duty.  Seabee  battalions  and  aerial  pa- 
trol squadrons  and  many  other  Navy 
units  have  benefited  from  this  training. 

The  vastness  of  Alaska  Is  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  the  ocean  areas  contiguous 
to  land  mass.  The  additional  security 
clamp  provided  by  ALSEAPRON  is  es- 
sential to  effective  surveillance  of  the 
Polar  Gateway. 

Icebreakers  similar  to  the  TJSB.  Staten 
Island  penetrate  the  Arctic  ice  each  year 
to  assist  in  resupply  shipping  in  Alaskan 
waters. 

AI.ASXAIf   AIK  COMMAND 

The  Alaskan  Air  Command — AAC — Is 
the  air  component  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand. Headquarters.  AAC  is  located  at 
Elmendorf  APB.  The  ofBcers  and  men 
of  AAC  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  slo- 
gan "top  cover"  for  America. 

AAC's  aircraft  control  and  warning 
mission  is  accomplished  by  two  bands  of 
AAC  radar  sites.  The  outboard  band 
consists  of  the  Alaskan  segment  of  the 
DEW  line  extension  along  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  connecting  with  early  warning 
sites  ranging  down  the  Chukchi  and  Ber- 
ing coasts  which,  in  turn,  link  with  the 
DEW  line  extension  in  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands chain.  Situated  inland,  the  second 
band  is  formed  by  the  radars  of  ground 
controlled  intercept  sites.  The  collected 
data  is  fed  Into  four  master  direction 
centers  where  It  Is  evaluated  and  sent 
through  the  region  combat  operations 
center  directly  to  NORAD.  This  respon- 
sibility, as  indicated  previously,  is  dis- 
charged by  CINCAL  In  his  capacity  as 
Commander,  Alaska  NORAD  region. 

The  aircraft  control  and  warning 
squadrons  and  the  Aleutian  DEW  line 
stations  are  manned  by  AAC.  These  are 
referred  to  as  "remote  sites."  The  Alas- 
kan segment  of  the  northern  DEW  line  is 
operated  under  civilian  contract.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  read  this  sentence, 
the  detection  of  hostile  aircraft  by  any 
of  ACW  or  DEW  line  stations  can  be 
flashed  to  Headquarters,  ALCOM,  NO- 
RAD Headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs 
or  SAC  Headquarters  in  Omaha. 
Maimed  day  and  night  by  dedicated  per- 
sormel,  this  electronic  perimeter  defense 
provides  protection  for  this  northern  en- 
trance to  North  America. 

Early  warning  is  only  one  of  the  major 
missions  of  AAC.  Alaskan  skies  are  pa- 
trolled by  AAC's  Elmendorf  based  all- 
weather  P-102  Delta  Dagger  fighter  In- 
terceptors. The  use  of  forward  bases 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  these  air- 
craft immeasurably  by  permitting  a  bet- 
ter sdert  mobility  and  maximum  protec- 
tion for  the  greatest  number  of  sensitive 
target  complexes. 

All-weather  F-102  "Delta  Dagger" 
interceptors  of  AAC  gives  the  Alaskan 
Command  theaterwlde  idr  defense. 


Remote  sites,  operational  around  the 
clock,  form  an  electronic  defense  perim- 
eter against  undetected  access  to  North 
America. 

Distant  Early  Warning— DEW— line 
and  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning — 
ACW— sites  dot  the  coast  and  interior 
of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  famous  Eskimo  Scouts  of  the 
Alaska  National  Guard  work  closely  with 
Army  iinits  and  represent  a  poten- 
tial augmentation  of  ground  forces  in 
Alaska  which  can  be  available  almost 
immediately. 

USARAL  contributes  to  the  air  de- 
fense posture  and  provides  two  Nike- 
Hercules  battalions  for  the  air  defense 
of  Alaska.  The  fire  power  of  these 
missile  battalions  is  integrated  with  the 
striking  force  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Com- 
mand's F-102  interceptor  jets  and  lo- 
cated to  defend  against  air  attack  In  the 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  complexes. 

USARAL  offers  several  unique  train- 
ing opportunities  also.  Its  Nike  bat- 
teries in  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
areas,  for  instance,  are  the  only  Nike 
units  in  the  U.S.  Army  that  are  able  to 
accomplish  on-site  live  firing.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  low  density  of  popu- 
lation adjacent  to  the  battery  positions. 

Also,  the  Army  in  Alaska  Is  able  to 
take  advantage  of  environmental  train- 
ing conditions — unhampered  by  many  of 
the  property  rights  restrictions  so  often 
incurred  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  USARAL  organization  is  tailored 
to  provide  a  responsive,  economical,  and 
efficient  accomplishment  of  tasks.  In 
addition  to  the  above  activity,  the  U.S. 
Army  Cold  Weather  and  Mountain 
School  at  Port  Greely  is  the  focal  point 
for  the  development  and  testing  of  cold 
weather  doctrine  for  the  entire  U.S. 
Army. 

Ground  forces  of  USARAL  hold  regular 
winter  training  exercises  designed  to 
make  them  some  of  the  best  trained  cold 
weather  combat  troops  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Ground-to-air  Nike-Hercules  battal- 
ions located  in  the  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
bariks  areas  give  USARAL  a  potent  air 
defense  capability. 

Alaska's  rugged  terrain  offers  U.S. 
Army  forces  the  best  training  possible 
under  ideal  environmental  conditions. 

ALASKAN  SKA    rSONTIKS 

The  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier— ALSEA 
FRON— with  its  headquarters  at  Kodiak 
Island  is  ALCOM's  sea  arm.  The 
ALSEAPRON  mission  involves  protec- 
tion of  sea  communications,  reconnais- 
sance of  Alaskan  waters,  submarine  and 
antisubmarine  operations,  minlr^,  and 
harbor  defense,  and  control  and  protec- 
tion of  shipping.  As  indicated  earlier, 
these  responsibilities  are  discharged  un- 
der direction  of  CINCPAC  but  also  meet 
CINCAL's  requirements. 

The  vast  geographical  expanse  of 
Alaska  is  ALCOM's  zone  of  responsibil- 
ity— a  zone  enclosed  by  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Bering  Sea.  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  Canada.  The  northern  reaches  of 
the  Pacific  Ocesm  and  the  Bering  Sea  are 
the  major  areas  of  ALSEAFRON's  in- 
terest, but  the  Navy  Is  concerned  also 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Navy  surface 
craft  and  patrol  aircraft  materially  as- 
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slst  ALCOM  in  surveillance  of  interna- 
tional waters. 

Alaskan  Sea  Frontier  Neptune  pa- 
trol bombers  based  at  Kodiak  Island 
provide  the  Alaskan  Command  with 
aerial  surveillance  of  international 
waters. 

SUPPOKTS  SAC 

Alaska  also  provides  launching  plat- 
forms and  support  for  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombers  and  tankers  at  El- 
mendorf and  Eielson  Air  Force  Bases. 
SAC  bombers  and  tankers  are  on  rota- 
tional alert  at  these  bases  around  the 
clock. 

Existing  ALCOM  forces  deny  freedom 
of  action  in  Alaska  to  a  potential  aggres- 
sor. In  addition  to  these  forces,  aug- 
mentation can  be  provided  as  deter- 
mined by  JCS. 

In  addition,  the  CINCAL  may  assume, 
under  certain  conditions,  temporary  op- 
erational control  over  certain  other 
available  Department  of  Defense  forces 
In  Alaska  In  an  emergency.  This  con- 
trol does  not  apply  to  forces  scheduled 
for,  or  actually  engaged  in  the  execution, 
under  war  plaiis  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  specified  operational 
missions  which  would  be  Interfered  with 
by  the  use  of  these  forces. 

ALCOM,  in  addition  to  Its  coordinat- 
ing operational  role,  Is  the  balance  wheel 
in  a  host  of  services  which,  by  dictates 
of  economy,  efflciency,  or  complexity, 
lend  themselves  to  centralized  organiza- 
tion and  direction. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  example  of  the  Alaskan 
Command  providlrig  central  direction  to 
an  activity  beyond  the  scope,  interest, 
and  capability  of  a  single  service. 

The  CINCAL  is  responsible  for  ade- 
quate communications  to  support  the 
operational  mission  of  his  and  the  com- 
ponent commands.  Moreover,  though 
not  commonly  known  outside  of  Alaska, 
because  there  1$  no  private  enterprise 
long-distance  telephone  or  telegraph  toll 
service  company  in  the  theater,  the  civil 
populace  has  access  to  and  uses  military 
circuits. 

In  1900,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  di- 
rected to  provide  commvmicatlons  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C..  and  the  mili- 
tary in  Alaska.  He  was  authorized  also 
to  provide  civil  communications  in  the 
Alaskan  Territory.  These  means  of 
communications  are  the  only  ones  avail- 
able to  civilians  in  many  remote  areas 
today. 

Located  adjacent  to  ACW  sites  White 
Alice  stations  enhance  communications 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and 
the  remainder  of  the  world. 

Radio  circxiits  were  used  almost  ex- 
clusively until  1942-43  when  an  open 
wire  pole  line  was  built  along  the  Alaska- 
Canada  Highway.  With  the  advent  of 
the  early  warning  radar  defense  sys- 
tem, high  frequency  radio  communica- 
tions were  not  sufBciently  reliable.  A 
system  was  adopted  which  tied  the  air- 
craft control  and  warning  network  into 
the  long  lines  wire  system  at  commimica- 
tions  centers  in  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks. 

In  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions 
there    are    numerous    communications 


problems.  Severe  weather  conditions 
ttUce  a  heavy  toll  (»  any  land  line  or 
biirled  cable  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proximity  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
pole  has  serious  effects  on  radio  opera- 
tions. 

To  obtain  reliable  communications  a 
different  approach  had  to  be  used.  West- 
em  Electric  Co.  designed  and  installed 
a  system  for  ALCOM  known  as  White 
Alice.  This  was  the  first  large  scale 
application  of  a  new  communications 
technique. 

White  Ahce  is  a  radio  relay  communi- 
cations system  using  an  over-the-horizon 
radio  transmission  called  forward  prop- 
agation tropospheric  scatter.  This  dra- 
matic new  form  of  ultra-high-frequency 
radio  leaps  up  to  200  miles  at  a  single 
stride  by  bouncing  part  of  its  radio  beam 
off  the  troposphere.  It  can  carry  many 
voice  and  telegraph  transmissions  simul- 
taneously and  h£is  voice  quality  equal  to 
any  regular  telephone  system. 

White  Alice  stations  are  located  adja- 
cent to  most  of  the  remote  radar  sites 
to  form  a  close-knit  communications  sys- 
tem in  Alaska.  The  system  also  serves 
the  civilian  population  as  well  as  mili- 
tary and  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system — BMEWS— complex  at  Clear, 
Alaska,  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  strategic 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

This  elaborate  and  expensive  system 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  On  October  1.  1961.  the  De- 
fense Area  Communications  Control 
Center,  Alaska,  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  assumed  opera- 
tional direction  of  the  defense  communi- 
cation system  within  Alaska  and  between 
Alaska  and  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

The  construction  of  a  ballistic  missile 
early  warning  system — BMETWS — station 
in  Alaska  is  an  indicaiton  of  Alaska's 
importance  in  the  strategic  defense  of 
North  America.  But  this  BMEWS  station 
at  Clear,  Alaska,  complicates  communl- 
cations  requirements.  Communications 
support  for  this  site  require  other  major 
augmentation  and  improvements  in  the 
system.  Communications  construction 
has  provided  simultaneous  transmission 
of  data  from  Clear  over  two  independent 
paths  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  missile  detection  alarms  system — 
MIDAS — the  first  station  constructed 
at  E>onnelly  Plats,  Alaska,  necessitated 
further  refinement  of  the  system. 

A  system  out  the  Aleutian  chain  to 
Shemya  has  been  Installed  and  is  in 
op>eration. 

An  automatic  dial  system  has  been  in- 
tegrated into  the  overall  system  provid- 
ing for  the  first  time  an  automatic  dial 
capability  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

lESUPPLT 

Logistical  support  is  another  function 
of  the  Alaskan  Command  which  becomes 
a  most  complex  operation,  influenced 
greatly  by:  First,  vast  distances;  second, 
limited  surface  transportation;  third, 
difllcult  terrain,  and  fourth,  extreme 
variations  in  weather. 

Each  military  department  is  responsi- 
ble for  logistic  support  of  its  own  forces 
in  Alaska  imless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  assignment  or  interservlce  support 
agreements.  The  CINCAL  has  directive 


authority  in  logistic  matters  to:  First,  in- 
sure effectiveness  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions; and  second,  prevent  or  eliminate 
duplication  of  facilities  and  overlapping 
of  functions  among  the  components.  For 
example,  USARAL  supports  not  only  its 
own  requirements  but  several  of  those  of 
the  Alaskan  Air  Command,  other  DOD 
commands  stationed  in  Alaska,  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Alaskan  Reserve 
units.  In  other  instances,  Army  and 
Navy  requirements  are  supported  by 
AAC. 

The  distribution  of  petroleimi  in  the 
Alaskan  theater  is  another  example  of 
ALCOM  coordination  and  planning  to 
satisfy  component  requirements.  The 
theater's  626-mile  military  pipeline  is  a 
key  feature  of  petroleum  distribution  in 
Alaska.  Aviation  gasoline,  Mogas,  die- 
sel,  and  Jet  fuel  are  received  in  bulk 
terminal  facilities  in  the  deep  water  port 
of  Haines,  Alaska,  from  ocean  tankers. 
From  this  f>olnt.  petroleum  products  are 
transported  by  an  8-inch  multiproduct 
pipeline  through  the  coastal  mountain 
range,  plateaus,  and  valleys  of  the  Yukon 
and  British  Colmnbla  territories  and 
Alaska  to  the  distribution  terminal  at 
Fairbanks.  Petroleum  products  are  de- 
livered from  the  Fairbanks  terminal  to 
military  units  by  air,  road,  railroad,  river 
barges,  and  pipelines.  The  Initial  cost  of 
the  project  was  $38,249,796.  The  prod- 
ucts in  the  line  at  any  time  during  oper- 
ations are  valued  in  excess  of  $1,500,000. 

In  addition  to  the  pipeline  complex, 
ocean  tankers  arrive  at  Anchorage  dur- 
ing the  ice-free  period  from  early  May 
to  mid-November.  Sufficient  bulk  stor- 
age facilities  are  available  to  meet  nor- 
mal military  consumption  demands  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  when  the  port  Is 
iceboimd. 

The  port  of  Whlttier,  with  dock  and 
storage  facilities,  is  available  year  round 
to  meet  any  unusualy  high  petrolexmi 
demands.  Navy  and  Air  Force  petro- 
leum requirements  on  the  Aleutian  chain 
are  supplied  by  MSTS  tanker  and  com- 
mercial carriers.  This  complex  petro- 
leum distribution  system  in  Alaska  is 
successful  because  of  cooperation  by  all 
services  and  the  joint  coordination  di- 
rected by  the  Alaskan  Command  Head- 
quarters. 

Transportation  is  a  vital  link  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  logistic 
mission.  The  coordination  of  surface 
transportation  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
supplies  moving  to  and  within  Alaska  is 
an  Army  responsibility.  Air  transpor- 
tation movements  of  similar  suf^lies  is 
an  Air  Force  responsibility. 

This  mutually  supporting  logistical 
arrangement  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  all  users  in  the  theater  is  dependent 
on  centralized  ALCOM  direction  and 
mutual  compliance  by  the  components. 
These  programs  are  formaUzed  in  inter- 
servlce support  agreements. 

The  \J£.  Army  petroleum  terminal  at 
Haines,  Alaska,  receives  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  transports  them  by  an  8-inch. 
626-mile,  military  miiltiproduct  pipe- 
line to  the  distribution  terminal  at 
Fairbanks.  Aladca. 

Commercially  operated  barges  perform 
the  giant  task  of  carrying  out  the  annual 
resupply   (^>eration   called   Mona   Lisa. 
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Each  aprinv.  massHv  IS-montti  ttodks  of 
DooperishAble  supplies  are  ddlTered  to 
reinote  sites. 

Only  five  nu^or  military  Installations, 
Elmendorf  and  Eielson  Air  Force  Bases. 
Forts  Richardson  and  Walnwrlgfat.  and 
the  BMEWS  site  at  Clear,  Alaska,  enjoy 
rail  senrlcc.  Only  1  of  24  ACW  stations 
are  accessible  by  road.  Of  the  remaining 
22  sites.  2  are  accessible  by  air  only,  and 
the  rest  are  resupplied  by  water  routes 
during  the  short  Arctic  summer  months. 
The  limited  means  by  which  supplies  can 
be  delivered  has  resulted  in  an  ann\ial 
resupply  operation  by  water  called  Mona 
Lisa — a  Joint  Army.  NaTy,  Air  Force 
operation. 

Mona  Lisa  begins  each  ^rlng  as  the 
ice  pack  recedes  from  the  Arctic  coast. 
Large  barges,  originating  at  west  coast 
ports,  are  towed  through  the  Bering 
Straits  and  up  the  mighty  Yukon  with 
massive  13 -month  stocks  of  nonperlsh- 
able  supplies  for  delivery  to  the  remote 
sites.  As  each  annual  resiipply  opera- 
tion phases  out.  logistic  planners  are  de- 
termining supply  requirements  for  next 
year's  Mona  Lisa. 

Mona  Lisa,  however,  is  unable  to  sat- 
isfy all  of  AUCOhTa  resupply  require- 
ments because  of  the  continuing  demand 
for  perishable  food  stuffs,  spare  parts, 
high  value  Iteais,  and  malL  C-123-type 
aircraft  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Command 
meet  the  need  of  the  remote  sites  with 
weekly  aerial  delivery  of  tons  of  supplies. 

Ships  of  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  transport  military  personnel, 
dependents,  and  cargo  to  Alaska  during 
the  summer  moiths.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  petroleum  requirements  on  the 
Aleutian  chain  are  satisfied  by  MSTS 
tankers  as  well  as  commercial  carriers. 

Protwbly  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
a  continuing  resupply  operation  faced 
with  such  demanding  conditions,  as  most 
of  the  remote  sites  are  in  rugged  moun- 
tain terrain  and  completely  dependent  on 
this  delivery  system.  PrimiUvc  "bush" 
landing  strips  scraped  from  the  sides  of 
mountains  often  provide  the  only  landing 
and  departure  facilities  for  the  resuiJply 
aircraft. 

In  any  event,  this  complex  logistic 
chain  cannot  be  permitted  to  break. 
Planning  must  be  accurate.  Implemen- 
tation by  air.  sea.  or  land  must  be  ac- 
complished on  schedule,  or  the  results 
would  be  adverse,  critical,  and  costly. 

Other  command  activities  requiring 
AliCOM's  control,  direction,  and  super- 
vision are  legion.  Civil  affairs,  for  in- 
stance, encompasses  day-to-day  relations 
between  ALCOM  and  the  State  and  local 
governments.  Normally  associated  with 
commands  on  foreign  soil,  civil  affairs  is 
a  major  function  in  Alaska.  This  is  due 
to  the  initial  problems  of  statehood  and 
the  Impact  of  a  military  population — ^In- 
cluding dependents — which  exceeds  one- 
fourth  the  total  population. 

The  Alaskan  Command  is  vitally  con- 
cerned in  areas  of  mutual  interest  to 
civilian  and  military  communities.  Civil 
defense,  disaster  relief,  rescue  operations, 
and  wildlife  and  natural  resource  con- 
servation are  but  a  few  that  require  con- 
siderable ALCOM  consideration  and  ex- 
penditure of  money. 


There  is  another  unique  problem  in 
Alaska — rlvcrloe.  With  the  spring  thaw, 
loe  pQes  vp  and  dams  the  streams  caus- 
ing floods  which  imperil  civilian  commu- 
nitlea.  When  this  occurs,  civil  defense 
authorities  call  on  ALCOM  for  aid  if  re- 
lief is  beyond  State  capabilities.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  aircraft,  armed  with  500- 
pound  bsmbs  and  Army  demolition  teams 
blast  key  points  in  the  ice  jams  to  over- 
come the  danger  to  communities  con- 
cerned. 

Tons  of  perishable  foodstxiffs.  spare 
parts,  high  value  Items  and  mail  are 
delivered  weAly  to  ACW  sites  by  C-123 
"Provider"  aircraft  of  AAC. 

Civil  affairs  is  but  one  example  of  how 
ALCOM's  unified  command  structure 
pays  dividends  beyond  the  scope  of  op- 
erations. Others  include:  Supervision 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  exchange  and 
motion  picture  services;  the  Armed 
Forces  radio  service;  the  XJB,  Armed 
Forces  Institute;  public  information; 
protocol  planning  for  distinguished  for- 
eign and  US  visitors,  and  USO  profes- 
sional entertainment  programing.  Co- 
ordination of  these  activities  at  the 
Headquarters,  ALCOM,  level  insures 
equitable  benefits  to  personnel  of  all 
components  and  their  dependents. 

The  Alaskan  Command  Headquarters 
directs  and  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  its  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
components  In  operations  and  ^neral 
administration.  The  result  of  this  cen- 
tral direction  is  a  unified  military  effort 
in  the  Alaskan  theater.  Emphasis  on 
teamwork  and  unified  action  in  the 
Alsiskan  Command  has  not  resulted  in 
roles  of  lesser  Importance  for  the  com- 
ponents, but  It  has  resulted  in  a  centrally 
planned  and  executed  defense  program. 

The  opinion  held  by  some  observers 
that  the  Alaskan  theater  is  vital  to  UB. 
strategic  plans  is  not  new.  Gen.  "Billy** 
Mitchell,  for  instance,  told  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  in  1935. 
"Alaska  is  the  most  important  strategic 
place  in  the  world."  On  another  oc- 
casion. Oen.  Carl  A.  Spaats,  USAF.  said. 
"Whoever  controls  the  Arctic  airlanes, 
controls  the  world  today." 

Today,  many  observers  believe  Alaska's 
vast  uninhabited  areas,  natural  moun- 
tain-hardened sites,  and  strategic  geo- 
graphical location  make  it  an  Ideal 
launching  platform  for  aircraft  and 
missiles.  Moreover,  they  say,  money 
spent  on  strategic  defense  construction 
in  Alaska  is  money  spent  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  fledgling  49th  State  could 
use  a  Federal  program  to  assist  Its  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand— its  past,  present,  and  future. 
Regardless  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  Alaskan  theater,  the  Unified  Alaskan 
Command  is  prepared  to  accept  all  chal- 
lenges with  a  triservlce  demonstration  of 
integrated  teamplay. 

National  objectives  and  policies  in- 
volving the  far  north  can  be  translated 
into  military  action  immediately  if  the 
situation  demands  because  of  the  direct 
link  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  ALCOM.  This  immediacy  of  re- 
sponse by  theater  forces,  fused  Into  a 
single  team  by  the  unified  command. 
spells  successful  defense  planning 
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The  history  of  the  US.  military  In 
Alaska  began  October  18.  1867.  at  «tka. 
when  the  UJS.  flag  was  raised  over 
Alaska  for  the  first  time  and  control  of 
the  area  passed  from  Russia  to  the 
United  States. 

The  fiag-ralsing  ceremony  at  Sitka 
was  symbolic,  for  it  was  the  first  unified 
action  taken  in  Alaska  by  our  Armed 
Forces.  An  Army  infantry  company  and 
an  Army  artHlcry  battery,  under  the 
command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Jeff  C.  Davis, 
UJSA.,  saluted  while  a  Navy  midship- 
man ran  up  the  colors. 

General  Davis  assiuned  command  of 
the  territory  and  it  remained  an  Army 
responsiblll^  for  the  next  10  years.  Dur- 
ing the  decade,  a  garrison  of  500  oflBcers 
and  men  was  assigned  to  Alaska.  Head- 
quarters was  maintained  at  Sitka  and 
posts  were  established  at  Wrangell,  Ton- 
gass,  Kenai.  and  Kodiak. 

Unrest  among  the  Nes  Perce  Indian 
Tribes  in  Idaho  during  1877  brought 
about  the  transfer  of  our  troops  from 
Alaska  to  that  locale.  For  the  next  2 
years  Alaska  was  controlled  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  During  that 
time,  natives  and  lawless  adventurers 
proved  more  than  Treasury  officials  could 
cope  with  and,  in  the  spring  of  1879. 
Navy  vessels  were  diverted  to  Alaska  to 
restore  order.  Upon  their  arrival.  Navy 
officers  formed  a  quasi -military  govern- 
ment and  directed  Alaskan  affairs  until 
1884.  when  congressional  action  or- 
ganized a  civil  government. 

The  gold  rush  of  1897  and  a  surge  of 
lawlessness  in  Interior  Alaska  brought 
the  Army  back.  In  addition  to  preserv- 
ing law  and  order,  the  troops  constructed 
roads.  With  the  advent  of  the  Alaska 
Commimlcation  System  in  1900.  com- 
munication from  the  Territory  back  to 
the  United  States  was  established  by  the 
Army  and  Its  technicians. 

Military  forces  in  Alaska  were  never 
large  until  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  Even  the  First  World  War  bypassed 
Alaska.  As  late  as  1939.  the  one  active 
military  establishment  was  manned  by 
11  officers  and  286  enlisted  men. 

However,  when  World  War  n  began, 
our  mlhtary  strategists  authorized  a 
buildup  In  Alaska  to  meet  the  threat 
presented  by  the  Axis.  The  Army  Air 
Corps  recommended  that  airfields  be  es- 
tablished at  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage. 
The  sites  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
1934  study  by  Lt.  Col.  Henry  H.  Amoli 
who  had  led  an  Alaskan  mapping  and 
survey  mission. 

The  Army  activated  Fort  Richardson 
and  other  posts,  but  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  there  were  only 
token  ground  forces  and  32  military  air- 
craft in  the  territory.  The  Navy  was 
somewhat  better  off  because  three  of  Its 
main  bases,  Kodiak.  Sitka,  and  Dutch 
Harbor,  were  sdready  established. 

The  Japanese  first  hit  Dutch  Harbor 
when  aircraft  from  two  carriers  bombed 
the  Navy  installation  on  June  3.  1942. 
The  enemy  followed  up  by  occupying 
Klska  and  Attu  In  the  Aleutian  Islanis, 
Retaliation  by  US.  Forces  took  place 
8  days  later  when  B-24s  bombed  enemy 
troops  on  Ki.skn 
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On  May  11.  1943.  Army  troops  operat- 
ing under  Navy  cover,  landed  on  Attu 
and  regained  control  of  the  island  after 
19  days  of  bitter  fighting.  On  August 
15,  1943,  our  troops  moved  onto  the 
beaches  of  Kiska  unopposed,  for  the 
Japanese  had  abandoned  the  Island  2 
months  earlier. 

From  that  date  on.  Alaska  was  p.  quiet 
sector  of  World  War  U.  The  11th  Air 
Force  carried  on  bomber  missions  against 
the  Kurile  Islands,  but  many  Army. 
Navy  and  Army  Air  Force  personnel  and 
their  equipment  were  diverted  to  other 
theaters  where  they  were  more  urgently 
needed. 

Since  shortly  after  World  War  n.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  maintained 
operational  control  of  military  opera- 
tions in  Alaska;  first,  through  a  Joint 
command  and  now  through  the  Unified 
Alaskan  Command. 

Military  power,  centralized  near  the 
coast  lines  in  World  War  n  has  been 
pulled  back  to  complexes  in  the  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks  areas.  The  con- 
cept which  makes  "airpower  the  key  to 
Alaska's  defense"  is  responsible  for  this 
shift  in  locations. 

What  the  future  history  will  be  is  un- 
certain. But  military  planners,  begin- 
ning with  Gens.  Billy  Mitchell  and 
Henry  A.  "Hap"  Arnold,  have  been  im- 
pressed with  Alaska's  strategic  location 
and  the  vital  role  it  must  one  day  play  In 
our  national  defense  program.  Predict- 
able facts  do  not  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  area  in  this  age  of  space. 

THK  4»TH  STATS THK  AT.ABKt  HIOHWAT 

There  are  approximately  4,000  miles 
of  roads  in  Alaska,  2.000  of  which  are 
maintained  the  year  roiuid;  2,595  miles 
are  secondary  roads.  The  famed  Alaska 
Highway  is  open  all  year  and  extends 
1,423  miles  from  Dawson  Creek.  Canada, 
to  Delta  Junction.  Alaska.  Only  202 
miles  of  it  Is  in  Alaska.  Distance  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Is 
approximately  2.350  road  miles. 

Geography  lesson:  Alaska's  586.400 
square  miles  makes  it  twice  as  big  as 
Texas  and  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  entire 
Continental  United  States.  The  popula- 
Uon  of  the  49th  State,  226.167—1960 
census — is  about  one -third  that  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  is  crowded 
into  10  square  miles. 

Original  inhabitants:  About  15  per- 
cent— 34,000 — of  Alaska's  residents  are 
Aleuts,  Eskimos,  or  Indisuis. 

Blue  chip:  We  paid  Russia  $7.2  million 
for  the  49th  State.  Since  then— 1867— 
value  of  gold  mined  in  the  purchase 
lands  is  valued  at  about  $1  billion,  a 
14,300-percent  retiun  on  the  original 
investment.        1 1 

Mother  lode:  About  75  percent  of 
Alaska  has  been  subjected  to  survejring 
parties;  31  of  the  33  minerals  considered 
strategic  to  our  national  economic 
growth  have  been  foimd  in  Alaska. 

Solid  black  gold :  Coal  is  as  valuable  as 
gold  to  modem  Alaska.  Each  year  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  coal  is  mined. 
Sand  and  gravel  excavation  Is  also  worth 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Principal  industry:  $90  million  an- 
nually makes  catching  and  processing 
fish  Alaska's  principal  industry.    Species 


exported  are  salmon,  halibut,  herring, 
cod,  shrimp,  clams,  and  crab. 

Fur  trapping:  Mink,  mart«i,  beaver, 
fox,  fur  seal,  muskrat.  otter,  and  lynx 
trapped  in  Alaska  are  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $4  million  armually. 

Down  on  the  farm:  Estimates  of  cul- 
tlvatable  land  range  from  1  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  365  million  acres.  Approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  867,000  acres  are  in 
farms.  In  the  south-48,  21  percent  of 
the  land  produces  crops. 

They  could  blow  their  tops:  Thirty- 
four  active  volcanoes  make  up  an  inter- 
esting segment  of  Alaska's  geography. 
Other  items  include  treeless  tundra,  gla- 
ciers, mountains,  swamps,  rivers,  and 
islands  to  the  time  of  63  percent  of  total 
area.  The  remaining  area  is  possible 
farmland  and  forest.  Commercial  tim- 
berland  of  Alaska's  vast  forests  totals 
44  million  acres. 

KKMAI   OnJlXLD 

Since  the  first  commercial  oil  well  was 
brought  in  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  more 
than  40  producing  wells  have  been  drilled 
on  the  peninsula  and  drilling  is  expected 
to  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  Each 
year  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  petro- 
leum is  being  produced.  Also,  in  the 
Kenai  field  are  numerous  producing  nat- 
ural gas  wells,  three  of  which  serve  the 
Greater  Anchorage  area. 

These  long  winter  nights:  About  20  to 
25  percent  of  Alaska  lies  above  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Winters  and  winter  nights  are 
long  and  cold.  Simuners  are  brief  but 
there  is  enough  light  to  play  baseball  at 
night. 

Imported  diet:  Most  of  the  food  Alas- 
kans eat,  approximately  80  percent,  has 
to  be  imported  from  the  soutii-48  or  else- 
where. 

Best  customer:  Since  1947,  the  Alaskan 
CcHnmand  and  its  personnel  have  been 
one  of  the  biggest  customers  for  goods 
£md  services  originating  within  Alasksi. 
In  a  normal  year,  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  State's  agricultural  products 
are  consumed  by  the  military;  the  ex- 
change system  buys  3^2  millions  from 
State  wholesalers;  more  than  452,000 
tons  of  coal  dug  tram  Alaskan  mines  are 
bought  and  biu-ned  by  ALCOM  comix)- 
nents,  and  a  substantial  but  imdeter- 
mined  percentage  of  merchandise  sold 
in  retail  shops  is  purchased  by  ALCOM 
personnel. 

Sportsman's  paradise:  The  long  day- 
light hours  of  Alaska's  summertime  pro- 
vide every  imaginable  type  of  rugged  out- 
door sport.  Fishing  for  game  fish  in 
streams  and  mountain  lakes,  or  deep  sea 
fishing  for  the  sporty  salmon  or  the 
nigged  halibut;  hunting  big  game,  black 
bear,  the  giant  grizzly,  moose,  caribou, 
mountain  sheep  and  goat,  deer  and  wolf; 
or  fall  hunting  for  duck,  goose,  grouse, 
and  spruce  hen.  provides  endless  variety 
and  enjoyment. 

Weather  observers  say  Philadelphia's 
average  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of 
southeast  Alaska.  New  England  and 
western  Alaska  are  comparable,  and  the 
Yukon  Valley  is  compared  to  Montana 
and  the  Dakotas  as  far  as  climate  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
our    national    frontier    geographically 


situated  within  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Russia. 

In  an  offensive  war  the  region  is  vast 
and  moimtainous — with  numerous  shel- 
ter pockets  for  our  military  forces, 
planes  and  war  materiel  and  supply. 
And  also  an  expansive  pad  for  the 
launching  of  devastating  missiles.  Its 
coves  and  harbors  a  base  for  our  Navy 
for  both  submarines  and  ships.  The 
blessed  land  called  Seward's  Folly  upon 
its  purchase  in  1867  from  Riissia  for 
$7.2  million  has  been  developed  mili- 
tarily as  the  most  important  key  posi- 
tion in  our  extensive  plans  as  a  deterrent 
to  enemy  attack  upon  the  United  States 
proper.  Under  modern  warfare  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  electronics — being 
of  a  proximate  distance  from  Russia  its 
manned  scientific  facilities  serve  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  America  in  sounding 
the  alarm  of  enemy  operation  through 
the  intricate  communication  complex 
that  rings  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  danger  warnings  would  save  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  set  off  a  coimter 
missile  offensive  on  enemy  targets  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Another  important 
role  assigned  to  the  Alaskan  forces  would 
be  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
ground  forces  through  harassment  type 
of  tactics  for  which  they  have  been  well 
trained  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  military  positions  are  located  in 
terrain  that  are  well  niph  impregnable 
and  ideal  for  guerrilla  operations.  These 
could  serve  as  landing  areas  for  the  mass 
movement  of  the  airborne  troops  Jack- 
knlfing  the  enony  from  the  front  and 
rear  in  a  pincher  vise.  Alaska  stands 
as  a  monument  to  freed<xn  in  its  military 
value  to  the  purposes  of  defense  and 
offense. 

BRIXriNG    NOTES    OF    CDA    USAKAL    PRXSZNTATION 

This  Is  an  outline  of  the  USARAL  con- 
cept of  northern  operations,  significant 
deficiencies  in  performance  of  equipment 
under  northern  conditions,  and  action 
which  is  being  taken  to  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies and  improve  futxure  northern 
operations  capabilities. 

CHAKACTEEISnCS       OF      NOSTHKRN      OPXRATIGNS 

U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  Is  responsible  for 
development  of  current  and  futiu^  doc- 
trine for  northern  operations.  Northern 
operations  Include  all  military  opera- 
tions conducted  under  the  infiuence  of 
northern  environmental  conditions — 
winter  cold,  the  mud  of  spring  and  fall, 
and  the  muskeg  and  marsh  of  summer- 
time. 

COLD 

These  conditions  are  not  limited  to  the 
Arctic  and  subarctic.  This  chart  illus- 
trates the  50°  isotherm.  This  is  the  line 
north  of  which  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  warmest  4 -month  period  of  the 
year  is  xmder  50'  F.;  it  includes  the  Arc- 
tic and  subarctic.  This  is  the  region 
most  people  think  of  when  they  talk 
about  cold -weather  operations. 

But  temperatures  ranging  frwn  20°  to 
50°  below  0  may  be  encountered  any- 
where in  Eiutisia  from  Himgary  east- 
ward. This  region  of  seasonal  cold 
weather  includes  most  of  European  Rus- 
sia and  its  western  s^proaches.  In  the 
German  campaign  in  Russia  during  the 
winter  of  1940-41,  a  temperature  of  63* 
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below  zero  wm  recorded  northwest  of 
Moscow.  A  low  temperature  of  — S4* 
haa  been  recorded  on  the  shore  of  the 
Casfiian  Sea  and  a  — 3S*  has  been  re- 
corded near  the  Black  Sea. 

Oerere  cold  weather  Is  a  bask  problem 
of  military  operations,  not  the  private 
concern  of  USARAL. 


Bfud  Is  a  unlyersal  problem.  A  Ger- 
man general  reported  after  the  war: 

"One  of  the  startling  reasons  why 
Germany  lost  the  war  with  Russia  Is  that 
they  based  their  mobility  across  Russia 
on  wheels  instead  of  full  tracks.  Nearly 
an  transport  operating  in  Russia  con- 
sisted of  wheeled  vehicles  which  could 
not  move  on  the  mud  roads.  The 
wheeled  transport  was  bogged  down 
when  the  tanks  could  move  on.  Panzer 
forces  with  tracked  transport  might 
have  overrun  Russia  before  autimui.  de- 
spite the  bad  roads." 

The  greater  part  of  the  supply  trans- 
port in  the  US.  Army  today  consists  of 
wheeled  trucks,  and  overall  JJS.  ground 
combat  operations  are  nearly  as  vulner- 
able to  mud  as  were  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Russians  in  Worid  War  n. 
trausMO 

Muskeg  and  marsh  exist  In  neaiiy  all 
continental  northern  areas  during  the 
sununer. 

This  photograph  shows  a  self-pro- 
pelled howiUser  ploughing  through  a 
muskeg  region  near  Fort  Walnwrlght. 
It  has  broken  through  the  surface  and 
is  traveling  on  a  hard  subsurface  layer. 

The  marshes  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  swamplands  of  southeast  Asia  pre- 
sent mobility  and  other  combat  opera- 
tions problems  similar  to  those  created 
by  Alaska's  muskeg  regions. 

GDrXKAI.  OONCIPT  OF    NOSTRnN   OPKSATIOKS 

The  scale  of  force  in  northern  opera- 
tions may  range  from  field  armies  down 
to  guerrilla  operations. 

Large  foroe  operations  under  north- 
ern conditions  in  the  wintertime  differ 
little  in  essentials  from  operations  in 
other  environments,  except  that  equip- 
ment performance  is  less  dependable,  low 
temperature  operating  techniques  are 
required,  and  cold  weather  Introduces 
friction  Into  all  operations. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  guerrilla 
operations  have  an  important  place  In 
northern  areas.  In  World  War  n,  the 
large  forest  and  swamp  regions  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  were  natural  sanctuaries  for 
partisan  cells  and  provided  ideal  condi- 
tions for  their  purpose. 

Guerrilla  operations  fai  northern  areas 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  individual 
combat  effectiveness  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  combat  capabilities  of  the 
soldier  who  is  well  trained  in  northern 
operations. 

TBS  DCOKPXirDZNT  TASK  rOECK 

Between  the  field  army  and  the  guer- 
rilla band,  the  scale  of  force  employed 
depends  upon  local  conditions.  In  Alas- 
ka, for  example,  relatively  small  torces 
have  the  mission  of  controlling  a  large 
undeveloped  reslon. 

The  Independent,  self-sustaining,  com- 
bined-arms task  fbroe  is  the  USARAL 
sohAion  to  this  tactic il  problem.  In 
order  to  operate  freely  over  the  large 


regions  for  which  it  is  responsible,  the 
task  force  with  its  essential  vehicles  and 
light  artillery  must  be  transportable  by 
Army  rotary  wing  or  short  takeoff  and 
landing  aircraft  On  the  ground,  the 
force  must  be  able  to  operate  freely  and 
flexibly  across  country  with  a  minimum 
of  Engineer  construction  support  To 
exploit  the  force's  full  combat  potential, 
a  higher  ratio  of  Army  air  is  required 
than  in  conventional  operations.  To 
maintain  its  mobility,  the  force  must  be 
able  to  cut  free  from  its  line  of  commu- 
nications for  relatively  long  periods;  ac- 
cordingly, it  must  include  organic  mobile 
supply  and  maintenance  support  ele- 
ments. The  line  of  communications  for 
operations  of  extended  duration  must 
not  be  tied  to  fixed  routes;  LOC  elements 
must  have  air  and  cross-country  mobility 
equal  to  that  of  the  supported  task  force. 

DKnCIENCIXS  IN   ENVI«ONMEI«TM,  PSXTOmiCANCS 

OF  CT7BBXNT  KQinncxirr 
Howitaers  became  bogged  down  In 
muskeg.  It  Is  the  principal  problem 
peculiar  to  northern  summer  opera- 
tions— the  limitation  of  vehicle  mobility 
in  marsh  and  muskeg. 

Northern  winter  operations  present 
many  equipment  problems. 

U.S.  ground  forces  can  operate  in  ex- 
treme cold,  but  cold  weather  operations 
are  difficult.  During  the  last  2  weeks 
of  December  1961.  sustained  extreme  low 
temperatures  occiured  in  the  Fort 
Wainwright-Fort  Greely-Tanacross  area. 
For  much  of  this  period,  the  temperature 
remained  below  —60*  Fahrenheit 

FOOT  MOBIUTT 

A  combat  force  does  not  realize  its 
mobility  potential  when  Infantry  com- 
panies during  an  advance  sit  In  a  biv- 
ouac waiting  for  vehicles  to  move  them 
forward.  Mobility  Improvement  begins 
with  training  men  to  move  on  foot  and 
training  commanders  to  exploit  the  foot 
movement  capability.  Equipment  de- 
velopment for  better  foot  mobility  re- 
quires improvement  of  boots,  skis  and 
snowshoes,  lightening  the  todividual 
soldier's  equipment  load,  and  improving 
support  equipment  and  techniques. 

A  very  light  Infantry  support  vehicle 
is  needed  to  extend  foot  mobility  of  in- 
fantry elements  by  transporting  crew- 
served  weapons,  ammunition  and  Im- 
pedimenta. The  vehicle  must  be  small 
enough  to  be  transported  by  the  same 
light  helicopter  which  moves  the  In- 
fantry squad.  The  XM571.  which  Is  un- 
der development  by  Canada.  Is  designed 
to  transport  the  personnel  of  the  squad 
as  Wen  as  Its  equipment  but  It  appears  to 
be  too  large  and  heavy  for  our  purpose. 
The  new  Thlokol  V^-ton  carrier  Is  sim- 
ple, austere  and  sturdy,  and  extremely 
mobile  In  swtunp  and  over  snow  as  weH 
as  on  road,  but  It  does  not  satisfy  our 
requirements.  It  weighs  about  2.800 
pounds  empty  and  is  therefore  not 
transportable  with  a  load  by  H21  heli- 
copter. At  USARAL  request,  this  ve- 
hicle was  evaluated  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Board.  This  carrier  may  form  the 
basis  for  a  satisfactory  all  around  in- 
fantry support  vehicle.  It  is  understood 
that  the  manufacturer  Is  building  a 
similar  but  smaller  and  lighter  carrter. 
Some  other  new  commercial  vehicles 
in  this  general  weight  class  are  being 


examined  and  we  hope  that  shortly  n 
light  carrier  will  be  available  for  use  of 
all  the  agencies  who  are  still  patching 
World  War  II  Weasels  together  to  meet 
essential  operating  needs. 

An  imoflOcial  low  of  minus  72*  was  re- 
corded at  Port  Wainwright  and  at  Port 
Greely  an  official  minus  68*  was  regis- 
tered; at  that  point  the  thermograph 
froze  and  the  absolute  minimum  was  not 
determined. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  at  the  end  of 
the  cold  spell,  the  temperature  roee  111* 
in  48  hours. 

During  the  extreme  cold  period,  field 
wire  broke  when  it  was  handled.  Nails 
could  not  be  driven  Into  lumber.  POL 
hoses  cracked  when  they  were  picked  up. 
Steel  bolts  snapped  off  under  nor- 
mal wrench  tension.  Tires  broke  up 
while  running  on  the  road.  On  the  first 
morning  after  the  temperature  dropped 
into  the  extreme  cold  range,  68  out  of  71 
trucks  at  Tanacross  could  not  be  started. 

The  1981  Alaskan  winter  and  ether 
cold  weather  operational  experience  have 
revealed  a  number  of  major  deficiencies 
In  low  temperature  performance  of  Army 
equipment. 

a.  Behavior  of  propellants  for  artillery 
and  tank  weapons  at  low  temperature  is 
not  consistent.  Performance  of  PD  fuzes 
is  impaired  by  cold  and  standard  VT 
fuzes  do  not  function  dependably  at  low 
temperatures. 

b.  Rubber  and  plastic  components, 
from  tires  to  oil  seals,  break  down  at  low 
temperature.  Ordnance  has  initiated 
definitive  action  to  provide  tires  which 
wfll  perform  satisfactorily  in  cold 
weather.  Effective  action  by  other  de- 
velopment agencies  in  the  rubber  and 
plasties  field  is  necessary. 

c.  Piston  engines  are  Inherently  vm- 
sulted  for  extreme  cold  weather  opera- 
tions. Development  and  early  adoption 
of  gas  turbine  or  other  engines  relatively 
unaffected  by  ambient  temperatures  is 
necessary. 

d.  Standard  cold  weather  lubricants 
satisfy  operating  requirements  when  used 
as  prescribed,  but  their  use  requires  care 
and  under  field  conditions  presents  ad- 
ministrative and  (H)erational  difficulties. 
These  difficulties  are  pronounced  when 
temperatures  vary  over  ranges  of  a  hun- 
dred degrees  or  so  in  24  hours. 

e.  Signal  equipment  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  low  temperatures,  includ- 
ing temperature  within  the  basic  per- 
formance range  of  above  minus  25*. 

f.  The  military  uniform  provides  en- 
vironmental protection  In  extreme  cold 
when  worn  as  prescribed,  but  when  so 
worn  impairs  performance  of  military 
activities.  Vision  is  impaired  by  tlie 
parka  hood.  The  imiform  is  too  bulky 
for  many  maintenance  operations.  The 
lack  of  a  glove  which  permits  acccon- 
pllshment  of  normal  duties.  Including 
operation  of  weapons  and  maintenance, 
at  extren;ie  low  temperatures,  is  particu- 
larly serious. 

BSSBAmCH    AND     DCTKIX>F1CXWT 

Army  research,  development,  and  test- 
ing agencies  are  working  aggressively  to 
overcome  many  of  the  current  defi- 
ciencies in  northern  operations  oapa- 
bUities. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  Army's  cold 
weather  research,  development,  and  test 
capability  Is  now  located  in  Alaska.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1961.  Re- 
search and  Development  engineering  test 
teams  were  transferred  frcMn  Fort 
Churchill,  Canada,  to  Fort  Wainwright 
The  Transportation  Board  has  also  es- 
tablished a  service  test  activity  at  Fort 
Wainwright.  The  Arctic  Test  Board  and 
the  chemical  test  team  have  conducted 
service  tests  for  several  years  at  Fort 
Greely. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  various 
o  technical  service  activities  were  assigned 
to  the  Arctic  Test  Board,  making  one 
consolidated  test  agency  under  the  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command. 

In  addition  to  test  activities,  a  num- 
ber of  Army  research  agencies  are  con- 
ducting field  investigations  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Wainwright.  Army  develop- 
ment efforts  are  supported  by  other 
northern  operations  research  activities 
in  Alaska,  Including  the  Navy's  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory  at  Barrow,  the 
Arctic  Aeromedlcal  Laboratory  of  the 
Air  Force  at  Fort  Wainwright,  and  re- 
search activities  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  and  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  The  interchange  of  informa- 
tion among  these  various  agencies  Is 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Research  and  test  agencies  directly 
assist  USARAL  In  many  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, the  transportation  test  activity 
has  evaluated  several  vehicles  in  which 
USARAL  Is  interested.  The  Cold  Re- 
gions Research  and  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory Is  Investigating  permafrost  ex- 
cavation techniques  in  response  to 
USARAL  recommendations.  The  Wa- 
terways Experiment  Station  has  Initiated 
planning  for  a  muskeg  engineering  ex- 
periment to  be  conducted  during  1963 
in  the  Fort  Wainwright  vicinity  in  order 
to  provide  information  required  by 
USARAL  for  improvement  of  soft  ground 
movement  techniques. 

SBTKLOPMXNT  KXQtrniKlIXNTS 

In  addition  to  establishing  require- 
ments for  correction  of  deficiencies  in 
cvurent  equipment.  USARAL  has  stated 
requirements  for  development  of  new 
materiel  and  operating  capabilities.  The 
first  problem  Is  mobility. 

AMM1  An  MOBIUTT 

Army  air  mobility  is  the  second  ele- 
ment of  organizational  mobility  in  the 
north.  Improvement  of  Army  air  capa- 
bilities is  a  continuing  project  of  the 
highest  priority  in  USARAL. 

Absolute  altimeters  and  terrain  avoid- 
ance radar,  delclng  equipment,  effective 
preheaters  and  cabin  heaters,  and  Im- 
proved lubricants  are  necessary  to  over- 
come the  northern  operations  perform- 
ance limitations  of  Army  aircreift.  For 
dependable  cold  weather  performance, 
piston  engines  must  be  replaced  by  gas 
turbines.  This  fact  was  demonstrated 
d\uing  last  winter's  period  of  extreme 
low  temperatures  when  much  of  the 
effort  of  a  helicopter  compcoiy  had  to  be 
applied  for  2^  hours  to  each  H21  in  turn 
to  make  it  flyable  at  60*  below  zero;  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  full  company  could 
have  been  put  Into  the  air  in  an  entire 


day.  Aircraft,  as  aU  other  equipment, 
should  be  designed  for  effective  cold- 
weather  performance  from  the  beginning 
of  the  development  cycle  and  engineer 
tested  In  cold  weather  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  testing  program. 

For  operations  In  undeveloped  areas, 
our  aviation  units  need  an  organic  cai>a- 
blllty  to  scrape  out  hasty  landing 
strips — a  bulldozer  which  units  can 
transport  with  their  own  aircraft.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  questioned 
the  feasibility  of  using  a  small  machine 
for  this  purpose.  To  demonstrate  that 
the  idea  is  practical,  a  small  industrial 
tractor  several  weeks  ago  cleared 
brusli  from  an  area  200  by  1,600  feet  and 
graded  and  packed  In  a  25-  by  1.000-foot 
landing  strip.  The  entire  Job  took  8 
hours.  With  these  results  It  is  hoped  to 
convince  the  Department  of  the  Army 
that  the  concept  is  soimd. 

Helicopters  alone,  however,  do  not  pro- 
vide a  complete  solution  to  the  organi- 
zational mobility  requirement  for  north- 
em  operations.  Helicopters  are  a  vital 
adjunct  to  northern  combat  operations, 
and  Intelligent  exploitation  of  Army  air 
capabilities  often  may  be  the  key  to 
tactical  success:  but  the  foundation  for 
Army  operations  is  a  ground  capability. 

CKOSS-OOTTNTaT  VXHICI.XS 

Two  years  ago,  USARAL  acquired  ap- 
proximately fifty  M8A2  cargo  tractors, 
which  have  been  useful  in  winter  op- 
erations. However,  the  MS  Is  not  a  mus- 
keg or  an  oversnow  vehicle  and  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  transporter  is  needed  for 
general  northern  use. 

The  Nodwell  transporter  is  the  nearest 
thing  we  have  found  to  a  satisfactory 
cross-coimtry  support  vehicle.  The  Nod- 
well  is  a  5V2-ton  capacity  transporter 
designed  originally  for  oil  exploration  In 
the  Canadian  wilderness.  It  weighs  11,- 
000  poimds,  carries  11,000  poimds,  and 
has  a  good  towing  capability.  Its  snow 
and  swamp  mobility  equals  or  exceeds 
that  of  the  M29  Weasel.  The  Nodwell 
design  concept  appears  to  offer  advan- 
tages in  strategic  mobility.  For  5  tons 
of  airlift  weight,  you  get  5  tons  of 
cross-covmtry  lift  capability  at  the  ob- 
jective. This  is  considerably  better  than 
the  vehicle  weight  to  payload  ratio  of 
standard  wheeled  trucks  and  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  standard  cargo  tractors 
like  the  MB. 

A  new  vehicle  is  a  military  modifica- 
tion of  the  industrial  Nodwell.  An  am- 
phibious version  is  now  being  designed 
against  military  specifications  and 
should  be  available  for  evaluation  this 
winter.  It  appears  that  an  amphibious 
Nodwell  might  come  close  to  being  an 
ideal  military  support  vehicle  for  world- 
wide use. 

For  bulk  movements,  larger  carriers 
of  this  general  type  are  being  examined. 
In  Exercise  Great  Bear,  the  12- ton  Nod- 
well transporter  was  very  effective. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  12-ton 
transporter  be  built  so  that  several  pow- 
ered trailers  can  be  assembled  Into  one 
rig  and  operated  from  a  single  control 
car.  This  will  produce  a  tracked  over- 
land train  which  will  make  major  sav- 
ings of  personnel  in  long-haul  support 
c^ierations.  We  understand  tiiat  a  con- 
tract for  construction  of  the  first  tracked 


train  prototype  may  be  signed  shortly. 
The  Navy  is  consideripg  employment  of 
four  of  these  units  in  Antarctica. 

Vehicles  with  a  higher  order  of  cross- 
country mobility  will  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  road  construction  In  undevel- 
oped areas.  However,  engineer  support 
is  needed  for  bridge  construction  and 
other  obstacle -crossing  tasks.  Engineer 
equipment  supporting  cross-country  op- 
erations must  have  the  same  cross-coun- 
try mobility  as  the  force  It  supports.  As 
a  move  in  this  direction,  USARAL  has 
requested  and  should  shortly  receive 
three  5-ton  dump  trucks  built  on  the 
NodweU  chassis. 

Construction  equipment  itself  needs  re- 
design to  low  ground  pressxire  configu- 
ration. Standard  construction  tractors 
regularly  become  bogged  down  in  warm 
springs  diiring  USARAL  winter  maneu- 
vers. A  '  D-8  bulldozer  sank  to  the 
cab  dtiring  Exercise  Great  Bear.  A  fam- 
ily of  wide-track  construction  tractors 
should  be  made  available  for  general 
issue. 

Another  USARAL  approach  to  a  rela- 
tively lightweight  recovery  vc^cle  is 
illustrated  in  this  photograph.  An  M-8 
cargo  tractor  was  equipped  with  the 
boom  assembly  from  a  standard  5-ton 
wrecker.  This  rig  Is  powerful  enough  to 
handle  an  M-59  armored  personnel  car- 
rier. 

IKI^NO  WATEBWAT8  UOBZLXTT 

Northern  rivers,  like  those  of  other 
undeveloped  areas,  can  be  used  effec- 
tively for  tactical  and  logistic  move- 
ment for  field  operations.  USARAL  uses 
Tanana  River  boats  powered  with  out- 
bocu-d  motors.  The  Transportation 
Board  is  now  evaluating  hydrojet  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  possible  use  in  north - 
em  rivers.  The  hydrojet  system  uses 
a  high-pressure  water  Jet  Instead  of  a 
screw  propeller  and  is  especially  suitable 
for  shallow  water  operations.  We  hope 
to  see  by  next  spring  a  prototjn^e  boat 
for  undeveloped  area  operations  which 
will  consist  of  an  alimiinum  hull  built 
on  the  Tanana  River  pattern  witli  a 
hydrojet  powerplant. 

In  an  approach  to  more  effective  use 
of  rivers  for  logistic  support  USARAL 
will  experiment  next  summer  with  oper- 
ation of  LARC-5's  In  inland  waterways. 
The  amphibious  LARC  should  be  able 
to  travel  rapidly  along  the  axis  of  wan- 
dering streams,  moving  with  equal  ease 
In  water  and  over  sandbars  and  mud 
fiats. 

Improvements  In  Inland  waterway 
capabilities  in  northern  areas  are  di- 
rectly related  to  Inland  waterway  op- 
erations in  Jungle  area  and  other  un- 
developed regions. 

WXAFON8    IIOBZLITT 

For  ground  fire  support  of  mobile 
forces,  we  need  light  artillery  which  can 
be  transported  by  helicopter.  USARAL 
is  now  using  pack  75-mlllimeter  howit- 
zers for  fire  support  of  air-mobile  infan- 
try units.  The  new  lightweight  105-mIl- 
limeter  howitzers  will  provide  a  bigger 
punch  In  a  helicopter-portable  weapon. 

In  summertime,  tanks,  self-propelled 
artillery,  and  armored  carriers  are  able 
to  plough  through  thawed  muskeg  as 
long  as  they  can  reach  permafrost  be- 
neath the  mud;  but  these  vehicles  bog 
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down  when  the  muskeg  ia  too  deep  for 
them  to  get  a  footing  on  the  frozen 
layer.  Development  of  low  ground 
pressure  combat  vehicles  Is  a  pressing 
need. 

Armed  Army  aircraft  can  provide  a 
partial  solution  to  the  northern  opera- 
tions requirement  for  mobile  firepower. 
We  need  the  capability,  which  armed 
helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  could 
afford,  for  fire  support  of  air-mobile 
forces  and  for  suppressive  fire  to  cover 
movement  of  hellcopter-bome  forces. 

OTHXB     TTPICAL     KSQUIKZICENTS 

Combat  operations  in  northern  areas 
must  be  able  to  rely  on  dependable  and 
responsive  logistic  support.  Fuel  supply 
is  a  major  problem.  USARAL  utilizes 
flexible  storage  tanks  and  rolling  liquid 
transporters  for  field  supply  of  POL.  To 
complete  this  system,  a  flexible  pipeline, 
suitable  for  cold  weather  operations,  is 
needed.  The  present  field  pipeLne  is  not 
satisfactory  at  temperatures  below 
-10*  F. 

Shelter  Is  a  general  problem.  We 
have  asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
InvesUgate  the  possibility  of  using  ex- 
cavations in  permafrost  for  the  storage 
of  fuel  and  dry  stores,  for  command 
posts  and  troop  quartering  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  Cold  Regions 
Research  and  Engineering  Laboratory 
has  included  a  project  for  investigation 
of  this  Idea  in  its  current  year  Alaskan 
research  program. 

Better  tentage  is  required.  Current 
tents  are  heavy,  hard  to  erect  on  frozen 
groimd  and  in  high  winds  and  difficult 
to  heat.  We  are  evaluating  a  commer- 
cial tent  with  an  external  frame,  the  de- 
sign concept  of  which  appears  promising. 

Portable,  expandable,  rigid -wall 
shelter  is  needed  for  field  activities 
which  require  more  or  less  fixed  installa- 
tion of  equipment  or  which  require  spe- 
cial environmental  protection.  This  is 
a  simple,  fold-out  van  which  was  evalu- 
ated in  Exercise  Great  Bear.  This 
photograph  Illustrates  the  method  by 
which  the  van  is  expanded  from  a  travel- 
ing width  of  8  feet  to  a  working  width  of 
23  feet. 

The  requirement  for  better  shelter  ap- 
plies particularly  to  field  medical  opera- 
tions. Our  hospital  goes  Into  the  field 
with  ward  tents  in  which  we  can't  get 
the  temperature  at  bed  level  above 
30*  when  the  outside  temperature  Is 
30  below  zero.  A  van-mounted  hospital 
like  the  one  in  this  drawing  may  be  de- 
sirable for  northern  oj)erations. 

There  are  many  other  requirements  for 
improvement  of  field  medical  facilities 
and  equipment.  The  Army  Medical 
Service  has  concentrated  much  of  its 
effort  on  basic  research  and,  as  a  result, 
much  of  our  equipment  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  USARAL  field  hospital 
operating  room,  for  example,  is  equipped 
with  a  scrub  sink  made  out  of  55-gallon 
drums. 

We  have  a  number  of  individual  equip- 
ment problems.  For  example,  an  insu- 
lated canteen  is  urgently  needed.  A  cold 
weather  canteen  has  been  developed  but 
production  was  deferred  at  first  for  lack 
of  funds  and  manufacturing  difficulties 
have  now  delayed  the  first  test  produc- 
tion run.    It  appears  that,  during  the 


coming  winter,  soldiers  in  northern  areas 
will  still  have  no  way  to  carry  water  with 
them  and  keep  it  wet. 

Creation  of  fully  effective  northern 
operations  capabilities  depends  upon 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  we  have 
discussed  and  many  others  of  which 
these  are  typical. 

SUMMAKT 

Northern  winter  operations  require 
good,  low-temperature  performance  from 
equipment  and  men.  The  same  capabil- 
ities are  no  less  important  in  the  winter 
cold  of  the  North  Temperate  zone. 

Northern  simuner  operations  require 
the  capability  to  move  freely  over  thawed 
muskeg  and  marsh.  The  same  capabil- 
ity is  necessary  for  military  operations 
over  such  classic  barriers  as  the  Pripet 
Marshes. 

The  environmental  conditions  charac- 
teristic of  the  north  occur  in  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  equipment 
designs  and  operating  techniques  devel- 
oped to  Insure  effective  combat  opera- 
tions in  the  cold,  mud,  and  swamp  of  the 
north  represent  a  significant  improve- 
ment of  Army  combat  capabilities  in  all 
environments. 

At  the  recent  American  Legion  na- 
tional convention,  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  of  Alaska  was  critical  of  the  serv- 
ices— stating  that  the  withdrawal  of 
heavy  armament  and  materiel  important 
to  the  defense  of  the  State  of  Alaska  by 
the  High  Chief  was  endangering  the 
people  of  his  State.  Further,  that  the 
inadequacy  of  missiles,  etc.,  was  an  aban- 
donment of  the  area  as  a  deterrent  force. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  such  a  statement 
as  a  factual  observation  on  the  part  of 
anyone  less  informed,  but  the  spoken 
words  of  the  Governor  should  not  go  im- 
heeded.  This  administration  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  a  strict 
investigation  into  this  matter  and  then 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
supplement  the  present  ground,  air,  and 
sea  power  for  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska — if  the  Governor's  claim 
is  substantiated.  We  shall  await  the 
outcome. 

The  U.S.  Army  Arctic  Test  Board  in 
its  operations  certainly  refiects  terrific 
air,  land,  and  sea  power  for  the  defense 
of  Alaska  and  as  a  deterrent  to  an  out- 
and-out  assault  upon  the  United  States 
proper. 

U.S.  AKMT  ABCnC  TEST  BOAKO 
1.    HI5TORT 

a.  Pages  of  history  are  filled  with 
classic  examples  of  major  military  catas- 
trophies  which  were  the  direct  result  of 
failure  to  adequately  prepare  to  fight 
under  extreme  climatic  conditions.  The 
nation  which  Is  not  so  prepared  to  fight 
is  inviting  disaster.  Experiences  gained 
during  World  War  n  demonstrated  that 
the  U.S.  Army  was  not  adequately 
prepared  to  fight  under  even  mildly 
adverse  conditions.  As  a  result  of  the 
experiences  gained  during  World  War  n, 
the  War  Department  organized  a  group 
of  task  forces  to  test  U.S.  Army  equip- 
ment under  arctic  and  near-arctic 
conditions.  Task  Force  Frigid  and  Task 
Force  Willlwaw  tested  U.S.  Army  equip- 
ment during  1946  and  1947.  While  these 
task  forces  gained  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, there  were  limitations  and  dis- 


advantages which  made  such  operations 
both  expensive  and  impractical.  Time 
required  to  establish  units  on  test  sites, 
lack  of  a  period  of  acclimatization  for 
both  personnel  and  equipment,  lack  of 
continuity  and  lack  of  experience  in  ex- 
tended or  year-round  testing  were  a  few 
of  the  major  disadvantages  in  the  utili- 
zation of  task  forces. 

b.  As  a  result  of  experience  gained 
during  Task  Force  Frigid,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  permanent  test  organiza- 
tion be  established,  with  test  groups 
representing  each  of  the  permanent 
boards  located  m  the  Zone  of  the  In- 
terior. The  test  site  recommended  was 
located  approximately  5  miles  south  of 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  approximately 
26  miles  southeast  of  Fairbanks.  The 
location  recommended  was  excellent, 
since  the  climatic  conditions  and  an 
excellent  railhead  required  were  avail- 
able; however,  no  facilities  existed  for 
immediate  occupancy. 

c.  In  1949  the  Department  of  the  Army 
ordered  the  organization  of  the  Arctic 
Test  Branch  at  Big  Delta  Air  Force  Base 
(now  known  as  Port  Greely),  Alaska. 
76  miles  southeast  of  the  location  recom- 
mended by  Task  Force  Frigid.  A  cadre 
for  the  organization  was  activated  at 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  in  March  of  1949 
by  the  transfer  of  personnel  from  each 
of  the  Army  Field  Forces  Boards  located 
in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior.  The  organi- 
zation was  moved  to  the  Big  Delta  Air 
Force  Base  in  July  of  1949  and  test  oper- 
ations were  initiated  shortly  thereafter. 
In  January  of  1957,  the  Arctic  Test 
Branch  was  designated  the  U.S.  Army 
Arctic  Test  Board. 

a.  LOCATiohr 
Port  Greely,  Alaska,  home  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Arctic  Test  Board  is  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alcan  and  Richardson 
Highways,  approximately  104  miles 
southeast  of  Fairbanks  and  335  miles 
north  of  Anchorage,  Alaska.  In  addition 
to  being  the  home  of  the  \JS.  Army  Arctic 
Test  Board,  other  organizations  located 
at  Fort  Greely  include  the  U.S.  Army 
Garrison.  Fort  Greely,  the  Cold  Weather 
and  Mountain  School,  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Chemical  Corps  Test  Team.  Fort  Greely 
is  approximately  6  miles  south  of  Delta 
Junction.  Though  hard  pressed  to  keep 
place  with  Fort  Greely's  rapid  growth, 
the  Delta  Junction  Community  today 
boasts  a  branch  of  the  Alaska  National 
Bank,  two  variety  stores,  a  law  office, 
automobile  and  electrical  repair  shops 
and  other  modem  shopping  conven- 
iences. Housing,  however,  is  at  a  pre- 
mium. Most  of  the  housing  located  in 
Delta  Junction  is  substandard,  with  but 
a  few  modem  homes.  There  are  limited 
hotel  accommodations  and  restaurants 
available  for  travelers. 

3.    MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  Arctic 
Test  Board  is  to  "conduct  service  tests 
and  recommend  typ>e  classification  of 
new  equipment;  furnish  guidance  to  de- 
veloping agencies  during  development; 
participate  In  troop  tests;  observe  and  ' 
review  performance  of  standard  items; 
prepare  and  review  military  character- 
istics when  required;  and  assist  schools 
In  preparation  of  training  literature  and 
selection  of  training  aids." 
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4.  nxLss  Or  ExaroKstBiUTT 


The  field  of  responsibility  embraces  all 
types  of  field  army  equipment  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  required  Arctic 
and  subarctic  tests,  studies,  smd  investi- 
gations. The  VJS.  Army  Arctic  Test 
Board  functions  as  the  Arctic  Test  Agen- 
cy for  US.  Continental  Army  Command. 
In  considering  the  mission  of  the  VS. 
Army  Arctic  Test  Board,  there  may  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
people  to  talk  and  think  of  the  Arctic  In 
terms  of  remote  regions  of  the  far  north 
and  the  polar  ice  packs.  The  U.S.  Army 
Arctic  Test  Board  stresses  the  concept 
of  testing  under  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions found  in  all  northland  regions.  In- 
cluding the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  emphasizing  test 
operations  only  under  climatic  extremes 
encountered  in  the  pwlar  regions.  Cold 
weather  testing  starts  at  freezeup  ap- 
proximately mid-October  and  continues 
throughout  the  winter  months  and  into 
breakup.  approximately  mid-April. 
Vanring  twnperatures  ranging  from  0  to 
50*  to  60*  below  zero,  are  useful  In 
gathering  test  data  on  thdower  thermal 
operating  limits  of  equipment;  equally 
important,  however,  are  durability  and 
reliability  data  developed  from  daily  test- 
ing over  the  extended  i^inter  months 
with  varying  amounts  of  snow  cover  and 
summer  tests  over  muskeg  and  other  arc- 
tic terrain. 

6.  OBGANIZATIOIf  AND  rUNCTIOW 

(a)  The  UJS.  Army  Test  Board  is  a 
class  I  agency  of  Headquarters.  U.S. 
Continental  Amy  Command.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  assigned  mission,  the 
Board  Is  organized  In  two  functional 
staffs,  corresponding  to  Its  testing  and 
administrative  functions. 

(b)  Under  the  Board  President,  the 
Deputy  for  Test  coordinates  all  test  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board.  To  assist  the 
Deputy  for  Test  he  has  an  Operatloris 
Divlsioa.  which  Includes  the  Operations 
Officer.  Project  Review  Officer,  and 
Photographic  Officer,  and  four  Test 
Divisions. 

First.  The  Operations  Division  oper- 
ates a  Reproduction  Branch  and  a  Pho- 
tographic Branch.  The  Operations  Di- 
vision reviews  and  routes  all  research 
and  development  Information  which  is 
sent  to  the  Board,  supervises  prepara- 
tion of  plans  of  test  and  reports  of  test 
which  are  generated  within  the  Board, 
and  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  test 
divisions.  The  Reproduction  Branch 
provides  test  personnel  with  all  required 
stenographic  and  reproduction  support. 
The  Photographic  Branch  provides 
ground  and  aerial  photographic  support 
In  black  and  white  and  color,  both  in 
still  and  motion  pictures.  The  Photo- 
graphic Branch  processes  and  prints 
black  and  white  and  color  still  photo- 
graphs, produces  transparencies  and 
slides,  does  studio  photography  and  copy 
work,  edits  and  titles  motion  picture 
film  and  provides  audio- visual  projection 
service.  Graphic  Arts  Section  provides 
drafting,  chartmaking.  artwork  and 
other  graphic  arts  support  to  include 
Ozalid  reproduction.  The  annual  work- 
load consists  of  producing  approximately 
13.000  black  and  white  and  500  color 
negatives;   86.000  black  and  white  and 


100  colorprints;  650  slides;  exposing 
18,000  feet  of  motion  picture  film;  pre- 
paring 1,800  drawings,  charts  or 
sketches;  2,000  Ozalid  reproductions;  and 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  165 
pieces  of  photographic  equipment. 

Second.  The  function  of  the  four  Test 
Divisions  within  the  Board  parallel  in 
general  the  fimctlon  of  the  six  U.S.- 
CONARC  Test  Boards  located  in  the 
lower  48  States.  Test  Division  1  Is  pri- 
marily interested  m  artillery  and  ground- 
to-ground  cooununications  equipment. 
Test  Division  2  is  primarily  interested  in 
armor  equipment  to  include  combat  ve- 
hicles, general-purpose  vehicles,  si>ecial- 
purpose  vehicles,  and  heavy  engineer 
equipment.  Test  Division  3  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  infantry  and  airborne 
equipment;  in  addition  this  division  also 
tests  medical,  chemical,  and  quarter- 
master items.  Test  Division  4  conducts 
tests  on  aircraft,  both  fixed-  and  rotary- 
wing,  aircraft  communlcatlorvs  equip- 
ment, and  other  related  aviation  items. 

(c)  The  Deputy  for  Administration  is 
responsible  to  the  President  for  the  su- 
pervision and  functions  of  the  Supply 
Division,  Maintenance  and  Transporta- 
tion Division,  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Company,  and  the  Personnel 
Branch.  He  supervises  the  Board  con- 
struction program  and  coordinates  ad- 
ministrative matters  with  Fort  Greely 
and  other  U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  agencies. 

(d)  The  UJS.  Army  Arctic  Test  Board 
has  an  authorized  strength  of  31  officers, 
4  warrant  officers,  323  enlisted  men.  and 
10  civilians  to  accomplish  the  assigned 
mission. 

•  .  ROAO  AND  KAIL  rACILITIXS 

The  Arctic  and  subarctic  in  most 
areas  of  the  world  are  characterized 
by  an  almost  complete  lack  of  road 
network  and  rail  facilities.  Alaska 
is  no  exception.  The  principal  road 
network  In  Alaska  Is  limited  to  the 
Richardson  Highway  between  Fairbanks, 
Glennallen  and  Valdez;  the  Glennallen 
Highway  between  Glennallen  and  An- 
chorage, and  the  Alcan  Highway  between 
Delta  Junction  and  Canada  and  the 
smaller  48  States.  Other  highways  of 
some  military  importance  are  the  Steese 
Highway  between  Fairbanks  and  Circle 
and  the  road  from  Tok  Junction  to 
Glermallen.  Rail  lines  within  Alaska 
are  limited  to  the  line  connecting  Sew- 
ard. Whittler.  Anchorage.  Fairbanks, 
and  Eielson  AFB.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  U.S.  Arctic  Test  Board 
shipped  by  water  transportation  arrive 
at  Seward,  Valdez.  or  Anchorage.  Prom 
these  terminals  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment are  transported  by  truck  to  Port 
Greely  or  shipp>ed  by  rail  to  Fairbanks 
or  Eielson  AFB.  hence  transported  by 
truck  to  this  Board.  The  nearest  rail 
terminal  for  this  Board  is  located  at 
Eielson  AFB,  a  distance  of  76  miles.  Air 
terminals  include  the  military  and  civil- 
ian Installations  In  the  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage  areas.  Big  Delta  Airport,  lo- 
cated at  Port  Greely,  is  operated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  is  capable 
of  handling  heavy  cargo  aircraft  such  as 
the  C-124. 

T.  TXaKAXN  AND  CUMATIC  CONDITIONS 

(a)  Fort  Greely  Is  located  175  miles 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.    The  terrain 


is  ideally  suited  for  testli\g  due  to  the 
variety  found  in  the  local  area.  Dupli- 
cated in  the  area,  are  representative 
types  of  typical  Arctic  and  siU>arctic  geo- 
grs^hlc  features.  In  the  Fort  Greely 
area  rolling  terrain,  tundra,  marshy  bogs, 
dense  subarctic  forests,  treeless  barrens. 
mountains,  glaciers,  rivers,  lakes,  pot- 
holes and  swamp  areas  may  be  foimd. 
Snow  cover  varies  from  prewtically  none 
in  the  windswept  barrens  to  8  or  10 
feet  in  heavily  forested  areas.  Winds 
with  velocities  up  to  80  miles  an  hour 
occur. 

Basic:  Thermal  stress-acceptable  per- 
formance within  a  range  of  air  tempera- 
ture from  —25*  P.  without  benefit  of 
solar  radiation  to  115*  F.  with  the  impact 
of  solar  radiation. 

Extreme  cold  weather:  The  basic 
equipment  may  be  modified  to  meet  these 
conditions  or  special  equipment  or  kits 
may  be  developed. 

Thermal  stress:  The  air  temperatxu*e 
range  for  functioning  of  equipment  Is 
extended  to  —65°  F.  without  benefit  of 
solar  radiation. 

(b)  Climatic  conditions  In  the  Port 
Greely  area  vary.  Seasonal  light  and 
heavy  rain  or  snow  storms  are  common. 
Temperatures  below  —40*  F.  occur  sev- 
eral times  and  mlnlmiim  lows  of  below 
—50°  P.  are  iisually  encoxmtered  each 
winter  with  an  occasional  period  below 
—60°  P.  Sxmimer  tempera txires  range 
from  as  high  as  80°  to  90°  F.  for  brief 
periods  during  Jime.  July,  and  part  of 
August. 

(c)  Plans  of  test,  prepared  by  the  UJS. 
Army  Arctic  Test  Board,  generally  speci- 
fy the  seasonal  climates  imder  which 
the  test  is  to  be  conducted.  The  reqiiire- 
ments  vary  greatly,  but  one  element 
which  all  have  in  common  is  tempera- 
ture. In  practice  it  Is  the  temperature 
which  determines  so-called  testing 
weather.  For  that  reason,  a  study  of 
temperature  gives  a  good  clue  as  to  the 
availability  of  testing  weather  at  Fort 
Greely.  It  Is  dangerous  to  generalize 
about  weather  conditions,  particularly 
where  temperature  Is  concerned,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  variability.  The 
only  certain  thing  is  that  each  year  will 
be  different  from  the  preceding  year. 

(d)  Contrary  to  popular  belief  the 
cold  center  or  "cold  pole"  of  the  arctic 
does  not  lie  in  the  Arctic  Sea  near  the 
North  Pole.  In  fact  there  are  two  cold 
centers,  both  are  some  distance  inland 
and  both  strangely  enough  lying  below 
the  Arctic  Circle.  One  center  is  located 
in  Siberia.  This  area  reports  its  coldest 
day  as  —90*  P.  The  cold  center  on  the 
North  American  side  Is  located  within 
the  triangle  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska;  Good 
Hope.  Yukon  Territory ;  and  Snag.  Yukon 
Territory.  The  Arctic  Test  Board  Is  lo- 
cated within  this  triangle.  Low  tem- 
peratures In  this  area  go  to  about  —50* 
P.  normally  with  an  extreme  of  —70*  F. 
having  been  reported  at  Good  Hope  and 
a  low  of  —80*  F.  at  Snag. 

(e)  Normally  the  temperature  will  drop 
below  zero  for  the  first  time  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  will  occasionally 
reach  -40°  F.  during  November;  however, 
such  conditions  are  short  lived,  lasting 
only  a  few  hours.  By  December  the 
sun's  influence  becomes  negligible,  and 
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-30*  to  -«0'  F.  temperaturea  can  be  ex- 
pected of  2  to  5  days  duration  one  or 
more  times  during  the  month.    January 
and  February   have  the   coldest  mean 
average  temperature,  January  having  a 
lower  mean  temperature,  but  February 
usually  bringing  more  days  with  Intense 
cold.    The  month  of  March  Is  charac- 
terized  by  temperature   extremes  with 
short  periods  of  -40*  F.  temperatures  and 
below  alternating  with  similar  periods 
near  -f-  32*  F.    This  Is  a  result  of  increased 
solar   radiation    which   produces   warm 
days  followed  by  extremely  cold  nights. 
Thereafter,  except  for  occasional  short 
periods   of    subzero    temperatures,    the 
temperature  climbs  above  zero  to  stay. 
Thus  extreme  temperaturea  of  -30*  to 
-50*  P.  can  be  expected  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  time  during  a  period  of  4Vi 
months.       Unfortunately     during     the 
coldest  part  of  the  test  season,  daylight 
Is  at  a  premium.    On  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year  the  sun  appears  above  the 
mountains  shortly  after  1100  hours,  ex- 
ecutes a  flat  arc  across  the  sky,  and  dis- 
appears again  by  1300  hours.    Twilight 
precedes  and  follows  the  sun  for  approxi- 
mately an  hour  and  a  half.    As  the  days 
lengthen  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  the  sun's  heat  makes 
Itself  felt,  raising  the  temperature  by  as 
much  as  30  degrees  during  the  morning 
hours  and  limiting  the  utility  of  cold 
periods  for  tests  that  depend  on  low 
temperatures.    By  March  21.  the  sun  is 
again  above  the  horizon  12  hours  per 
day  and  a  heat  accumulation  has  begim. 
(f)   Cold    spells,    which    usually    last 
from  36  to  48  hours  but  may  extend  for 
as  much  as  2  weeks  are  normally  brought 
to  an  end  by  high  wind.    Since  the  loca- 
tion of  the  testing  areas  is  near  a  high 
mountain  range,  in  a  long  narrow  valley 
at  the  mouth  of  a  pass,  and  in  a  region 
of  strong  pressure  differences,  and  nat- 
ural air  circulation.  Port  Greely  records 
the  windiest  climate  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.     Cloudiness  Is  another  element 
which   prevents   the   formation   of  low 
temperatures.    Clouds  act  as  a  blanket. 
keeping  the  earth's  heat  from  escaping 
and  trapping  incoming  radiation.     The 
thinnest  cloud  layer  can  hold  the  tem- 
perature 10  degrees  above  what  it  would 
have  been  under  clear  conditions.    Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  an  Intense  tem- 
perature inversion  exists  such  that  tem- 
peratures aloft  between  1,000  feet  and 
20,000  feet  are  frequently  warmer  than 
surface  temperatures. 

(g)  An  Interesting  but  aggravating 
weather  phenomenon  associated  directly 
with  low  temperature  is  ice  fog.  When 
temperature  reach  -30°  P.  in  Inhabited 
areas,  ice  fog  formation  Is  a  certainty. 
Ice  fog  consists  of  microscopic  ice  crys- 
tals which  form  on  smoke  particles  and 
is  mostly  the  resvilt  of  combustion  of 
gasoline  and  oil.  It  is  observed  locally 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  time,  but 
It  represents  a  severe  handicap  since  It 
occurs  during  the  best  testing  weather, 
often  restricting  visibility  to  less  than 
one-sixth  of  a  mile.  During  extreme  cold 
it  collects  in  engine  air  Intakes  and  re- 
sults in  engine  suffocation. 

«.   BXAL  X8TATX 

(a)  The  U.S.  Army  Arctic  Test  Board 
haa  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  In  ap- 


proximately 680,000  acres  or  1,062  square 
miles  of  real  estate.  This  real  estate  Is 
divided  Into  a  firing  area  and  a  nonflring 
area. 

(b)  Firing  area:  The  area  presently 
utilized  by  this  Board  as  a  firing  area 
consists  of  approximately  575,000  acres. 
This  area  Includes  an  Impact  area,  which 
at  the  present  time  Is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Board's  requirements  for  testing  of 
current  projects.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
pact area,  the  firing  area  contains  an 
artillery  range,  tank  range,  mortar 
range,  known  distance  and  combat 
range,  pistol  range,  and  special  purpose 
ranges.  Since  some  projects  assigned  to 
this  Board  are  highly  classified,  the 
firing  area  also  Includes  the  necessary 
maximum  security  areas.  Firing  points 
and  ranges  are  so  located  that  weaix)ns 
of  all  types  can  be  fired  from  separate 
firing  points  Into  separate  Impact  areas 
simul  taneously . 

(c)  Nonflring  area:  This  Board  pres- 
ently utilizes  an  area  of  approximately 
52,000  acres  as  a  nonflring   test   area. 
This  area  contains  a  drop  zone  of  ap- 
proximately 500  cleared  acres,  which  is 
utilized  to  conduct  airborne  tests  to  in- 
clude jumping  of  personnel,  aerial  de- 
livery and  recovery  of  weapons,  vehicles, 
and   other   equipment.     Free   drops  of 
certain  supplies  from  various  aircraft  are 
also  conducted.    In  addition  to  the  drop 
zone,  the  nonfirlng  area  contains  a  ve- 
hicle   terrain   capability   course,    which 
consists  of  approximately  20  miles  of  sec- 
ondary  roads,   waterways    facilities,   to 
include  lakes  with  a  minimum  water 
depth  of  20  feet,  rivers,  muskeg  areas, 
hilly,  fiat,  wooded,  and  cleared  terrain. 
The  area  is  also  utilized  for  testing  of 
aircraft,   both  fixed-   and   rotary-wing, 
and  to  test  aircraft  flotation  devices  on 
water,  snow,   and   muskeg.     Additional 
items   of   equipment,   such    as   sleeping 
bags,  cold  weather  uniforms,  tents,  skis, 
snowshoes.  and  items  utilized  by  the  in- 
dividual soldier  are  also  tested  In  the 
nonflring  area. 

(d)  Support  facilities:  In  addition  to 
the  firing  and  nonfirlng  areas,  the  Board 
has  support  facilities  on  the  post  proper. 
These  facilities  Include  the  Board  head- 
quarters, photographic  and  illustration 
branch,  maintenance  facilities,  to  in- 
clude wheeled  and  tracked  vehicle  shops. 
Maintenance  up  to  and  Including  4th 
echelon  on  various  tjrpes  of  test  and 
standard  vehicles  is  performed  in  support 
of  the  Board  mission.  Also  on  the  post 
proper  are  the  necessary  supply  in- 
stallations, aircraft  hangars,  and  main- 
tenance facilities. 

(e)  Permanent  buildings:  The  Board 
occupies  nine  permanent  buildings  on  the 
main  post,  totaling  123,586  square  feet. 
The  current  value  of  these  facilities  Is 
approximately  $5  million. 

(f)  Temporary  buildings:  The  Board 
occupies  18  temporary  buildings  In  the 
cantonment  area,  totaling  60,686  square 
feet.  These  structures  are  used  In  con- 
Junction  with  activities  of  EMvisions  3  and 
4.  A  major  portion  of  this  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  hangar  at  the  Big  Delta 
Airport,  a  portion  of  which  is  shared  with 
post  activities.  The  hangar  is  a  wooden 
structure  built  in  1943  to  support  ferry 
ing  lend-lease  aircraft  to  the  UJ3.SJI. 


(g)  Ranges:  Facilities  have  been  de- 
veloped and  built  by  the  Board  to  serve 
a  variety  of  purposes,  due  to  differences 
encountered  in  the  annual  testing  pro- 
gram. Primary  usage  and  facilities  at 
each  location  is  shown  below: 

First.  Sawmill  range  is  operated  by 
Division  3  and  Is  utilized  for  testing  gre- 
nades, mines,  short-range  direct-fire 
weapons,  and  miscellaneous  items.  It 
contains  a  maximum  security  area  total- 
ing 3.9  acres.  The  cleared  area  for  test 
operation  contains  17  acres.  Installed 
facilities  include : 

(a)  A  fenced  security  area. 

(b)  Two  semipermanent  buildings 
totaling  1,380  square  feet 

(c)  An  all-weather  two-way  access 
road  1.3  miles  In  length. 

(d)  A  powerllne  from  the  central  post 
generating  plant. 

(e)  A  single-lane  graveled  road  0.8 
mile  in  length,  connecting  the  600-yard 
storage  area  at  the  known  distance 
range  to  the  sawmill  complex. 

(f)  Two  house  trailers  used  for  data 
collection,  security  guard,  and  warmup 
purp>oses. 

(g)  Sandbag  bunkers  for  protection  of 
l>ersonnel. 

Second.  Known  distance  range  Is  op- 
erated by  Test  EMvision  3  and  contains  10 
firing  points  at  appropriate  100-yard  and 
100-meter  distances.  Installed  facilities 
include: 

(a)  A  reinforced  concrete  storage  and 
warmup  building  totaling  800  square 
feet,  located  in  rear  of  the  target  butts. 

(b)  A  temporary  structure  built  over 
the  conventional  pit  facilities  to  prevent 
snow  from  drifting  into  the  pit. 

(c)  Underground  communication  net- 
work from  all  firing  points  to  the  pits 
with  provision  for  a  post  communication 
tie-in. 

(d)  Post  electricity  to  the  pit  complex. 

(e)  A  wooden  frame  range  oflQce 
building  totaling  760  square  feet. 

(f)  Two  Jamesway  storage  buildings 
totaling  2,304  square  feet  located  at  the 
600-yard  line  storage  area — 1.9  acres  in 
extent. 

(g)  One  quonset  hut  totaling  970 
square  feet  utilized  for  warmup  and 
messing  purposes. 

(h)  Total  clearing  in  the  area  amounts 
to  15.2  acres. 

Third.  Davy  Crockett  range  is  operated 
by  Test  Division  3  and  was  constructed 
for  testing  of  the  named  weapon.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  range,  but  included  within 
the  Davy  Crockett  acreage,  is  an  area 
suitable  for  combat  firing  of  small  arms 
weapons  and  miscellaneous  usages  In- 
stalled facilities  Include: 

(a)  An  elevated  firing  ramp  at  the  fir- 
ing point,  suitable  for  track  or  wheeled 
vehicles. 

(b)  A  blast  wall  for  protection  of  per- 
sonnel. 

(c)  A  trailer  house  for  data  collection 
and  warmup  purposes. 

(d)  Central  post  power  to  the  warmup 
facility,  with  floodlight  adaptability. 

(e)  One  Jamesway  hut  housing  a  pow- 
er generator  totaling  256  square  feet. 

(f)  Total  cleared  acreage  is  103  acres. 
Fourth.  RecoiUess  range  is  operated  by 

Test  Division  3  and  is  used  to  test  all 
types  of  longer  range  direct-fire  weapons 
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except  tanks.  Included  in  this  are  in- 
fantiy  rocket  launchers,  recollless  rifles, 
and  antitank  guided  missiles.  Central 
post  power  is  available.  Firing  platforms 
and  target  berms  are  located  to  permit 
firing  at  all  ranges  between  100  and  2,000 
meters.  A  wanlgan  is  available  for  data 
collection  and  warmup. 

Fifth.  Beales  range  Is  operated  by  Test 
Division  1  and  was  constructed  for  the 
testing  of  both  self-propelled  and  towed 
artillery  weapons.  Installed  facilities  in- 
clude: 

(a)  Eight  prefab,  semipermanent, 
metal  buildings  totaling  7.680  square 
feet,  for  offices,  signal  maintenance,  and 
storage. 

(b)  Two  prefab  (Cass)  buildings  for 
classroom  and  maintenance,  totaling 
1.628  square  feet. 

(c)  Two  Jamesway  buildings  for 
maintenance  of  artillery  weapons,  total- 
ing 2.510  square  feet. 

(d)  One  wooden  frame  building  for 
wire  maintenance  and  storage,  totaling 
825  square  feet. 

(e)  Two  wooden  frame  generator 
buildings,  totaling  1,225  square  feet. 

(f)  Two  house  trailers  for  guard  per- 
sonnel, totaling  300  square  feet. 

(g)  Two  wooden  frame  latrines,  total- 
ing 300  square  feet. 

(h)  One  concrete  block  wellhouse  (25 
square  feet) . 

(1)  One  wooden  frame  meteorological 
balloon  Infiatlon  building  with  450  square 
feet. 

(j)  Ten  sandbagged  bunkers  for  am- 
munition storage  and  personnel  protec- 
tion, totaling  661  square  feet. 

(k)  Miscellaneous  cabins  and  trailers 
to  provide  warmup  areas  at  ten  (10) 
separate  observation  posts,  totaling  ap- 
proximately 929  square  feet.  One  ob- 
servation tower  22  feet  high  containing 
a  shelter  on  top.  totaling  100  square  feet. 

(1)  Post  power  line  to  Beales  Range 
complex  with  power  line  extension  to  the 
firing  line. 

(m)  The  building  complex  at  Beales 
Range  contains  7.15  acres. 

(n)  The  cleared  acreage  of  the  Beales 
Range  firing  line  totals  185  acres. 

(o)  A  2.7  mile  all-weather  road  net- 
work of  gravel  fill. 

Sixth.  Bollo  Lake  Test  Site  Is  a  cen- 
tralized facility  devoted  primarily  to 
nonfirlng  test  activities.  Items  tested 
include  Individual  clothing  and  equip- 
ment, rations,  tentage,  and  cold-soaking 
of  vehicles  and  aircraft.  Installed  facil- 
ities Include : 

(a)  Four  semipermanent  metal  build- 
ings, totaling  3.840  square  feet. 

(b)  One  concrete  block  wellhouse.  25 
square  feet. 

(c)  Several  temporary  structures  to 
provide  storage  space,  power  generation 
and  latrine  facilities,  totaling  1.344 
square  feet. 

(d)  An  all-weather  two-way  gravel 
i-oad  1.7  miles  long. 

(e)  A  buUding  complex  of  4.6  acres. 

(f)  Driving  trails  for  cross-country 
vehicle  testing. 

(g)  A  ski  slope  used  to  support  testing 
activities. 

Seventh.  Center  OP  is  used  primarily 
for  mortar  firing;  however,  short-range 
antiaircraft  weapons  (Redeye),  port- 
able flamethrowers,  and  nonflring  Items 


are  also  tested  here.  Included  are  two 
siu-veyed  observation  posts  for  use  in 
observation  of  mortar  and  artillery  fir- 
ing. This  faculty  includes  a  mortar  fir- 
ing point.  The  area  is  divided  into  two 
parts  which  are  used  primarily  by  Test 
Divisions  1  and  3.  The  Test  Division  3 
portion  contains  13.9  acres;  the  Test 
Division  1  portion  contains  approxi- 
mately 6  acres.  Installed  facilities  are 
in  Test  Division  3  area  and  Include: 

(a)  A  large  imdergroimd  bunker. 

(b)  A  semipermanent  metal  building, 
totaling  960  square  feet. 

(c)  Two  large  Jamesway  t3T>e  shelters, 
totaling  1,760  square  feet. 

(d)  Two  houtes  trailers,  totaling  500 
square  feet. 

(e)  Wooden  frame  buildings  for  power 
generation  and  latrines. 

(f)  An  access  road  from  Meadows 
Road  to  the  mortar  flrlng  point,  1.4  miles 
In  length. 

Eighth.  Tank  Range  is  operated  by 
Test  Division  2  and  is  used  primarily  for 
test  flrlng  of  tanks  and  as  a  center  for 
cross-country  vehicle  testing  and  ve- 
hicle cold -soaking.  Installed  facilities 
Include : 

(a)  Three  semipermanent  metal 
buildings,  totaling  3,020  square  feet. 

(b)  A  concrete  block  and  frame  ob- 
servation tower,  totaling  480  square  feet. 

(c)  A  10.000-gallon  steel  and  concrete 
fuel  storage  tank. 

(d)  A  fenced  concrete  ammunition 
security  enclosure,  totaling  3,600  square 
feet. 

(e)  Six  concrete  flrlng  pads  for 
tracked  vehicles. 

(f )  Under-surface  electrical  circuit  to 
illuminate  seven  target  areas  varying  in 
distance  from  500  yards  to  2,000  meters. 

(g)  One  wooden  frame  latrine,  total- 
ing 112  square  feet. 

(h)  Total  cleared  acreage  of  101  acres. 

Ninth.  Drop  Zone  is  operated  by  Test 
Division  3  in  8ui:^x)rt  of  airborne  test 
activities.  The  Drop  Zone  is  located  ap- 
proximately one  mile  east  of  the  Big 
Delta  Airport.  The  Drop  Zone  contains 
516  acres  of  cleared  land  which  is  being 
expanded  to  provide  50  percent  addi- 
tional area. 

(h)  Air  Space:  This  Board  has  exclu- 
sive and  continuous  use  of  air  space  over 
the  Impact  area  (R-2202)  from  0  to  60,- 
000  feet.  In  order  to  adequately  test 
weapons,  missile  systems  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  test  must  be  conducted  during 
the  lowest  temperatures  and  worst  cli- 
matic conditions.  It  Is  necessary  to  fire 
through  fog,  clouds,  snowfall,  and  rain. 
Testing  is  conducted  24  hours  a  day  when 
the  necessary  temperatures  and  weather 
conditions  prevail.  The  land  area  and 
air  space  presently  utilized  by  this  Board 
are  sufficient  to  support  the  current  test 
season.  However,  an  analysis  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Pn^rram 
Indicates  that  as  longer  range  weapons 
and  missiles  become  available  for  test- 
ing, range  facilities,  impact  areas,  and 
air  space  will  have  to  be  increased  to  a 
great  extent. 

•  .    STATUS   or  TKSnifO  PSOORAlf 

(a)  This  Board  has  completed  and 
forwarded  Reports  of  Tests  on  over  800 
projects  since  1949.  Reports  of  Test  are 
dispatched  to  the  Commanding  Oeneral, 


United  States  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand, in  the  number  speclfled  in  the  test 
directive. 

(b)  The  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  arctic  tests  varies  widely. 
Forecast  of  dates  of  completion  of  tests 
is  under  continuous  study  in  order  to 
prevent  rescheduling.  Generally,  tests, 
progrress,  and  completion  dates  are  de- 
pendent on  timely  arrival  of  equipment, 
testing  weather,  reliability  of  material 
while  under  testing  and  timely  arrival 
of  technical  representatives  at  the  Board 
to  effect  modifications,  or  familiarize 
personnel  on  c(Hnplex  items  of  equip- 
ment. 

10.    WXATHEB  SERVICS  FAdLTTIXS 

(a)  When  the  U.S.  Army  Arctic  Test 
Board  was  organized,  the  importance  of 
weather  to  its  operation  was  Immediately 
recognized.  The  requirement  for  weath- 
er assistance  was  placed  up>on  the  UJS. 
Air  Force  and  a  Weather  Detachment 
consisting  of  one  officer  and  six  airmen 
was  attached  to  this  Board.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1960,  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  took 
over  the  responsibility  of  providing 
weather  service  and  a  Signal  Weather 
Detachment  was  attached  to  Headquar- 
ters, Fort  Greely.  The  mission  of  the 
Weather  Detachment  is  to  furnish  short 
and  long  term  weather  forecasts  for  the 
VS.  Army  Arctic  Test  Board.  Head- 
quarters, Fort  Greely,  the  Cold  Weather 
and  Mountain  School,  and  other  Anny 
units  deployed  in  the  area.  The  Weath- 
er Detachment  also  furnishes  ballistic 
data  as  required  for  flrlng  artillery  and 
missiles.  In  addition  to  the  meteoro- 
logical instruments  located  at  each  firing 
range  and  other  test  sites,  the  Weather 
Detachment's  forecasting  section  is  lo- 
cated in  the  aircraft  hangar  at  the  air- 
fleld.  Radiosonde  stations  are  located 
on  the  main  road  between  the  airstrip 
and  the  New  Post  and  the  artillery  flrlng 
pad  at  Division  1. 

THX     PROBLEM     OF     THZ     XNDIVIDT7AL     LOAD     ZM 
TUX    ARCTIC 

Equipment  carried :  one  rucksack,  with 
suspenders;  one  rucksack,  overwhlte;  one 
cap,  fleld,  cotton;  one  mittens,  insert, 
wool;  one  gloves,  anticontact;  one  bag, 
sleeping,  arctic  with  cover;  one  pad.  In- 
flating; one  simglasses;  one  canteen 
and  cup  with  cover;  one  mess  kit;  one 
tool,  entrenching;  one  ration  C;  one 
mountain  brush;  one  chapstick;  one 
case,  match,  waterproof;  one  pouch,  flrst 
aid,  with  packet;  one  cap,  fleld  pile;  one 
kit,  toilet  articles;  two  socks,  ciishion 
sole;  three  handkerchiefs;  one  bajronet. 
with  scabbard;  one  foot  powder;  one 
belt,  cartridge;  one  compass;  one  rifle, 
Ml;  one  gas  mask;  two  bandoleers,  .30- 
caliber  ammo;  one  thong,  rawhide;  one 
flre  starter;  one  flashlight;  one  sunburn 
cream;  one  spoon;  one  knife,  pocket; 
one  bag,  waterproof;  one  poncho;  one 
muffler. 

Equipment  worn:  one  imderwear, 
winter;  one  suspenders;  one  shirt,  wool, 
OG;  one  jacket,  fleld,  with  liner  and 
hood,  with  fur  ruff;  one  parka,  with 
liner;  one  trousers,  fleld  with  liner;  one 
helmet,  steel  with  liner;  one  socks,  wool, 
cushion  sole;  one  mittens,  arctic,  with 
insert,  wool;  one  tags,  identiflcatlon  with 
necklace;    one    parka,    overuhlte;    one 
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trouMTs.  ovenrhlte;  ooe  mittenB.  orer- 
wblt«;  one  boots,  rubber  InguteUid, 
white:  one  snowshoes;  one  luulcrwear, 
summer. 

Total  of  97  pieces  of  equlpaaent:  worn, 
49  pounds  15.5  oonoes;  carried,  73 
pounds.  5.5  ounces. 

Total  weight  of  man  and  equipment: 
307  pounds,  5  ounces. 


THE  TRAGIC  GULP  BETWEEN  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  AND  THE  XX>- 
lONICAN  REPUBUC 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramir]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  B«r.  Speaker,  today.  I 
see  that  Great  Britain  has  recognized  the 
trtumrlrate  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  following  the  lead  of  Spain. 
Portugal,  Nationalist  China,  and  Hon- 
duras. 

Stin  the  United  States  refuses  even  to 
communicate,  officially  or  unofllclally. 
with  the  trlxunvirate  and  continues  to 
pay  heed,  apparently,  to  the  discredited 
administration  of  Juan  Bosch  who  has 
been  proved  incapable  as  a  president,  too 
soft  on  the  Commtmlst  menace,  and  un- 
willing to  carry  out  reforms  promised  the 
people. 

After  the  overthrow  of  TrujIDo,  the 
dictator,  the  United  States  quickly  recog- 
nized the  consejo  made  up  of  many  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  These  dedicated  men  set  up 
the  constitutional  elections  and  the 
needed  reforms  which  Juan  Bosch  re- 
fused to  carry  out. 

The  United  States  refuses  now  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  many  of  the  same 
dedicated  people  are  officials  in  and  sup- 
porters of  the  trhnnvlratc  that  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Junta  to  help  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  SUtes  has  gotten  itself  Into  the 
stupid  and  untenaWe  position  of  not 
betog  even  willing  to  talk  to  any  repre- 
sentatives, ofBdaDy  or  unofficially,  of 
this  triumvirate. 

I  repeat,  many  of  the  leaders  are  those 
who  were  involved  In  the  overthrow  of 
Trujillo.  or  In  the  consejo  which  fol- 
lowed TruJlDo's  dlcUtorship,  or  were 
prominent  In  Boech's  government  but  be- 
came disenchanted  with  his  incapabili- 
ties, lack  of  leadership,  and  his  refusal  to 
clamp  down  on  the  Communists. 

For  instance.  Manuel  Tavares,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  triimivirate.  was  Fi- 
nance Miniater  under  Bosch.  Roman 
Tapia  was  in  Bosch's  cabinet  and  remains 
on  the  triumvirate.  Emllio  de  los  Santos, 
president  of  the  electoral  system  of  the' 
consejos,  has  Joined  the  triiunvlrate  as 
President.  Vlnas  Roman  was  Secretary 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  Bosch  and 
remains  in  that  position.  Dellsarto 
Peguerto  was  chief  of  police  under  Bosch 
and  remains  in  that  position.  Donald 
Reid  was  in  the  consejo  and  is  now  Fot- 
elgn  Minister.  Ambassador  Bonllla, 
prominent   in    Bosch's   government,    Is 


presently  Ambassador  to  the  GAS,  was  in 
the  eonseJo.  and  is  oor  of  the  principal 
architects  o<  the  Dominican  Republic's 
oanstUatkmal  government. 

llie  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  true  facts  about  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  clumsy.  Incompetent 
manner  In  which  our  State  Department 
has  bandied  the  problem  since  the  coup 
that  overthrew  Bosch. 

I  am  for  constitutional  government 
and  against  dictatorships.  It  appears 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  tri- 
umvirate are  determined  to  return  to 
constitutional  government  as  soon  as 
possible,  have  avokled  continuing  a  police 
state  setup  by  turning  over  government 
to  civilians  that  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  are  as  dedicated  as  was 
the  Consejo  to  the  goals  of  maximum 
freedom. 

Of  partictUar  note,  they  have  pro- 
claimed their  hatred  for  and  willingness 
to  oppose  atheistic  communism. 

The  United  States  has  created  an  im- 
possible and  highly  explosive  5ituatl<»i 
that  could  be  ignited  any  time  by  con- 
tinuing to  favor  Bosch  and  his  followers 
and  by  not  even  talking  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  triumvirate.  This  is 
most  ironic  and  tragic  when  it  is  realized 
that  most  of  the  leaders  oi  this  trium- 
virate are  the  same  dedicated  Domini- 
cans that  upset  Trujillo  and  Joined  in 
the  consejo  in  an  effort  to  win  stability 
with  constitutional  freedoms  and  eco- 
nomic security:  that  they  are  largely  the 
same  people  the  United  States  so  glow- 
ing complimented  for  their  work  in  the 
consejo;  that  they  are  apparently  de- 
sirous of  making  assurances  of  a  return 
to  full  freedoms  for  their  people  as  soon 
as  practical— but  that  they  cannot  even 
get  to  talk  to  any  rcpresenUtlve  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

It  raises  a  serious  question  about  the 
soundness  of  the  decision  being  made  by 
the  State  DcpartraenL  It  gives  furthw" 
credence  to  the  oft  repeated  charge  that 
the  ultra  left  leaders  in  Latin  America  are 
really  running  our  foreign  policy  as  it 
relates  to  the  Caribbean  and  are  the  ones 
insisting  on  a  return  of  Bosch,  a  fellow 
liberal  leftist,  to  power. 

It  is  time  we  made  our  own  decisions 
and  opened  up  avenues  of  at  least  com- 
munication with  the  people  who  we 
know  are  dedicated  to  freedom  for  the 
Dominicans  because  they  fought  for 
those  freedoms  against  Trujillo.  We 
recognized  them  as  members  of  the 
consejo,  we  dealt  with  many  of  them  as 
officials  In  the  Bosch  administration,  we 
praised  them  for  their  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Now  we  will 
not  even  speak  to  them. 

The  following  articles  and  documents 
substantiate  the  fact  that  we  are  court- 
ing internal  strife  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  our  present  policies.  It  is 
time  for  a  careful  look  at  what  is  really 
going  on  in  that  country.  If .  as  all  evi- 
dence indicates,  assurances  will  be  given 
that  the  triumvirate  is  determined  to  re- 
turn to  constitutional  government  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  then  the  United 
States  should  at  least  open  up  the 
avenues  of  oommunication. 

After  aU.  if  the  New  Frontier  while 
claiming  to  oppose  eommimlsm  can  wel- 
come Tito  to  the  White  House,  knowing 


that  he  la  a  Communist  dictator,  the 
State  Department  stunild  be  able  without 
losing  face  to  figiure  out  some  way  to 
open  up  communications  with  the  tri- 
umvirate that  is  strong  anti-Communist 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 
fnxNn  the  Hew  York  Herald  TrHmne,  Oct  23 

lost) 

Tmaqxc  Oolf  BKtwmxM   UHiraa   Otatbs   and 

TRX  DOMOnCAM  JuHTA 

(By  Wmiam  HaddMl) 
Sakto  Domwao.— Both  th«  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  headed  for 
dluster  In  tb*  Caribbean  because  of  what 
dlplomau  usually  label  -a  Uck  of  commiul- 
cation." 

Prom  long  and  detailed  discussions  with 
both  the  civilian  leaders  and  their  military 
backers  here.  It  appears  the  Dominicans  are 
prepared  to  initiate  the  conditions  needed 
to  bring  about  recognition  and  resumption 
o€  assistance. 

But  betwMn  their  desire  And  17.8. 
need  lies  a  tough  negotUting  sessloin  and — 
right  DOW — there  are  no  channels  for  nego- 
tiation. Tlie  situation  is  further  compU- 
cated  by  a  growing  susplclan  and  a  txard- 
enlng  of  attitudes. 

The  United  States  wants  a  rapid  return 
to  the  constitutional  goremment  which  end- 
ed last  DM)nth  when  President  Juaa  Boech 
was  deposed  by  a  combination  of  dvUian 
and  military  leaders  after  only  7  months  In 
office.  Sharp  congressional  reaction  to  the 
coup  d'etat  has  only  stiffened  this  position. 
The  civilian  jiuita  has  promised  a  "Te- 
tum  to  consUtutlonaUty-  but  set  a  time- 
table not  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

But.  In  a  a-hour  meeting  with  the  three- 
man  Junta,  the  Herald  Tribune  was  told: 

"One  of  the  greatest  virtues  in  a  man  or  a 
sUte  U  the  ability  to  recognize  a  min^ke 
and  the  ability  to  change.  We  are  noC  InAez- 
ible.  As  far  as  we  are  ooocemed.  we  wish 
elections  and  oonstltutlonaUty  to  coma 
through  tomorrow  so  we  can  go  home.  We 
want  some  realistic  workable  formula  so  that 
this  can  come  about  in  a  practical  and  not 
a  theoretical  way." 

When  pressed  for  a  ttm*  scbedtile,  tha 
Junta  came  close  to  what  la  known  to  be 
an  acceptable  formula  to  tiie  United  States. 
On  another  key  issue — broadening  the 
government  to  Include  members  from  the 
deposed  political  parties — there  was  some 
disagreement  within  the  Junta.  This  re- 
porter waited  while  the  three  men,  who  work 
closely  and  easily  together,  candidly  dis- 
cussed the  proa  and  cons  of  their  answer 
to  the  Herald  Tribune.  In  the  end.  Dr. 
Manuel  Tavares.  a  Tale-educated  Industrial- 
ist,  spoke  for   the   Junta; 

"It  U  possible  tlMt  we  would  allow  ths 
good  elements  of  these  parties  to  participate 
in  the  government  whUe  preparing  for  the 
elections." 

This.  too.  Is  a  vital  factor  Involved  In 
U5.  recognition. 

How  then,  when  the  two  positions  seem 
so  close  together  In  private,  can  they  be 
so  radically  apart  In  public? 

A  clear  example  of  the  problem  comes  in 
an  analysis  of  a  meeUnc  last  week  between 
American  Charg«  d'  Affaires  Spencer  King 
and  Dr.  Tavarea.  Since  the  United  SUtes  has 
removed  its  Ambassador.  Mr.  EUng  is  the 
senior  American  official. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  when  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Tavares"  brother  learned  from  some 
one  In  the  Embassy  thst  Mr.  King  wanted 
to  see  hUn.  a  necessary  subterfuge  since,  of- 
ficially, the  United  States  and  ths  Domini- 
cans arsnt  tsUbnc. 

At  the  meeting.  Mr.  Ktni?  said  he  under- 
stood thst  a  csrtaln  American  (whose  name 
U  being  withheld  by  the  Herald  Tribune) 
had  been  assxirlng  the  JunU  that  the  United 
States  would  recognize  ,helr  government  and 
this  may  have  led  the  Junta  Into  a  false  view 
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of  ths  UjB.  position.  This  American,  Mr. 
King  said,  doesn't  represent  the  United 
States. 

To  make  sure  that  the  junta  understood 
the  U.S.  position,  Mr.  King  said,  he  was 
seeking  the  Jxmta's  attitude  toward  a 
proposal  that  a  return  to  constitutional 
government  could  be  achieved  by  the  Junta 
stepping  down  in  favor  of  Dr.  Juan  Casas- 
novas  Oarrldo,  president  of  the  senate. 

This,  he  Indicated,  would  result  in  recog- 
nition and  assistance. 

Under  the  Dominican  (Constitution,  when 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are  ab- 
sent from  the  country,  the  president  of  the 
senate  takes  over. 

"If  the  United  States  had  pro(K)sed  the 
retiun  of  Bosch."  Dr.  Tavares  said.  "I'd  have 
been  less  surprised.  The  Casasnovas  pro- 
posal was  the  product  of  people  who  don't 
luiderstand  why  the  coup  d'etat  took  place 
and  what  Is  happening  here  now.  To  ad- 
vance such  a  totally  unacceptable  proposal 
in  this  formal  way  certainly  wont  help 
speed  a  return  to  constitutional  government." 

One  of  the  principal  motivating  forces 
for  the  military's  participation  In  the  coup 
was  their  fear — right  or  wrong — that  Com- 
munists were  getting  into  positions  of  power. 
Some  of  thoee  CommunlBts  were  believed  by 
the  military  to  bs  working  with  Itr.  Casas- 
novas. 

Dr.  Tavares  took  Mr.  King's  proposal  to 
the  other  two  members  of  the  junta,  and  the 
three  of  them  decided  to  wait  until  "our 
foreign  relations  man."  Donald  Reld.  re- 
turned 5  hours  later  from  the  United  States. 
All  three  got  Into  an  automobile  later  that 
evening  and  went  to  the  airport  to  see  Mr. 
Reld. 

When  they  returned  to  the  city.  Dr. 
Tavares  received  a  call  from  a  newspaper 
publisher  about  an  Associated  Press  story 
on  the  VS.  demands.  This  infuriated  the 
Junta  who,  though  angry,  had  decided 
to  consider  the  proposal  and  return  a 
quiet  diplomatic  answer.  With  the  pub- 
lication of  the  story,  they  were  forced  Into 
a  pubUc  position  of  denouncing  American 
Intervention  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

By  now  it  was  after  midnight,  and  the 
Junta  returned  to  the  palace,  only  to  find 
no  staff  present.  Sitting  at  typewriters, 
they  drafted  the  reply  to  the  United  States 
and  called  In  Mr.  King  to  read  It  to  him. 

Disaster  was  narrowly  averted  when  the 
Junta  withdrew  a  demand  for  the  removal 
of  the  Embassy's  political  officer,  an  act 
which  would  all  but  end  any  chance  of 
UJS.  recognition.  It  also  would  end  UJ3. 
Influence  to  return  the  Dominicans  to  a 
democratic  government. 

There  It  was,  a  mysterious  American  who 
does  not  work  for  the  State  Department,  but 
with  enough  credentials  to  have  the  junta 
beUeve  that  the  Embassy's  position  was  a 
political  facade,  a  proposal  which  was  ths 
worst  possible  suggestion  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Junta,  a  newspaper  leak — all  adding  up  to 
near  disaster. 

The  junta,  In  Its  conversations  with  the 
Herald  Tribune,  emphasized  that  they  and 
not  the  military,  were  running  the  country. 
The  United  States  is  convinced  that,  on 
major  decisions,  the  military  has  the  final 
say. 

"I'm  no  one's  stooge,"  Dr.  Tavares  said. 
"Ovu  friends  pushed  us  into  this  role.  We 
didn't  want  it.  When  the  military  took 
over,  they  called  in  the  six  opposition  parties 
and  told  them  to  pick  a  government. 

"The  parties  told  the  military  they  wanted 
us,  and  we  were  given  the  power.  The  po- 
litical parties  submitted  names  for  the 
Cabinet  posts,  but  we  selected  those  we 
wanted.  Before  we  went  out  and  got  o\u 
Porelgrn  Minlstsr  we  rejected  six  suggestions 
of  the  parties." 

Dr.  Tavares  said  Mr.  Bosch,  himself,  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  coup  d'etat. 


"No  one  liked  constitutional  government 
to  end,  but  tiiat's  a  fait  accompli.  Bosch 
can  now  go  back  to  writing  his  books,  they 
should  all  be  bestsellers.  But  he  was  not 
eq\ilpped  to  run  the  govertunent.  Nothing 
moved,  he  kept  ever3rtlilng  to  himself.  I 
have  Just  reviewed  a  $160  million  loan  agree- 
ment (that's  our  annual  budget)  and  it  is 
the  most  preposterous  contract  I  ever  saw. 

"Bosch  was  too  tolerant  of  the  Commu- 
nists. He  allowed  them  Into  Influential 
positions,  and  he  wouldn't  close  down  their 
training  schools.  He.  one  by  one,  alienated 
the  businessmen,  the  farmers,  the  church, 
and  the  military.  In  3  more  months,  the 
country  would  be  beyond  salvation. 

"To  run  this  country,  you  either  have 
us  or  the  military.  There  is  also  pressure 
from  the  left.  They  may  try  to  take  power. 
The  military  will  never  allow  this,  and  you'll 
have  clvU  war. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  that  a  military 
takeover  was  turned  back  so  quickly  to  civil- 
ian control.  Within  36  house  they  left 
power.  This  Is  an  experiment.  It  Is  better 
than  the  alternatives.  We  want  your  help, 
but  If  we  don't  get  it,  we'll  go  it  alone." 

The  Herald  Tribune  put  the  same  series 
of  questions  to  the  generals  who  led  the 
coup  d'etat.  All  denied  they  are  rxmnlng 
the  government,  but  made  It  very  clear  that 
If  the  experiment  didn't  work,  and  the  Jtmts 
resigned,  they  would  assume  power. 

"We  will  back  up  the  civilian  leadership 
in  all  their  decisions,  the  chief  of  staff.  Gen. 
Victor  Elby  Vlnas  Roman,  said.  "If  they 
want  elections  within  a  few  months,  we  will 
support  them.  If  they  want  to  broaden  the 
government,  that  is  their  decision.  We  are 
out  of  politics." 

And  if  the  junta  resigns? 

"We  win  have  no  alternative  but  to  take 
over  the  government  ousel  ves.  We  don't 
want  to  do  this." 

Those  participating  in  the  coup  d'etat 
said  that  Oen.  Vlnas  Roman  was  the  last 
general  to  come  edong,  urging,  untU  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  urge,  other  solutions. 

Even  more  outspoken  was  Air  Force  Oen. 
Miguel  Atlla  Lima,  who  looks  like  the  movie 
version  of  a  general.  His  force  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  Important  in  the 
country. 

"Why  should  these  men  be  stooges?"  he 
asked.    "They  don't  need  it." 

Asked  about  the  Communist  threat,  be 
answered : 

"I'm  not  one  of  those  who  said  Bosch  was  a 
Oonununlst.  I  Just  felt  he  didn't  understand 
the  dangers  of  allowing  the  Communists  to 
get  control  of  key  positions. 

"For  Instance,  In  one  position  there  was  a 
man  who  could  bring  arms  into  the  country. 
There  were  the  Communist  schools.  And  be 
was  organizing  a  militia. 

"Cuba  Is  too  vivid  for  us  here.  We  don't 
want  a  Venezuela  where  the  Oonununlsts 
engage  in  indiscriminate  bombing.  We  must 
stop  It  in  time.  We  liad  only  a  few  monttis; 
of  that  I  am  convinced." 

When  you  took  over,  how  many  Conunu- 
nlsts  were  arrested? 

"About  600.  But  when  we  turned  the  gov- 
ernment over  to  the  Junta,  they  let  them  out 
of  JaU.  Now  you  tell  me  who's  running  this 
country.  We  pick  them  tip,  and  the  Junta 
lets  them  go." 

The  civilian  leadership  of  the  coup  Is  con- 
vinced the  military  Is  not  Interested  In  run- 
ning the  government,  but  will  If  necessary. 
They  also  feel  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
Is  paying  the  price  of  past  U.S.  mistakes,  that 
the  Inflexible  attitudes  are  dictated  by  con- 
siderations  outside   their   country. 

To  date,  U.8.  policy.  Instead  of  dividing  the 
civilian  and  mUltary  leadership,  has  united 
them.  They  were  never  closer  than  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Casanovas  suggestion, 
which,  some  Americans  feel,  was  twisted  to 
serve  nationalistic  ends. 


The  pressxues  which  were  supposed  to 
come  from  the  biisinessmen  to  the  junta,  as 
a  result  of  the  cutoff  have  not  materialized. 
Even  those  few  who  sttick  with  President 
Bosch  to  tlie  last  told  the  Herald  Trlbvme 
that  they  were  iN-epared  to  go  It  alone. 

Informed  observers  believe  that  elections 
will  bring  about  a  civilian  government  which 
can  rule  provided  It  understands  the  fears  of 
the  mlUtary. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  what  the 
mUltary  beUeve,"  the  Herald  Tribune  was 
told,  "but  to  understand  their  fears.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  any  President  Is  popu- 
lar enough  to  build  v^)  a  counterforce  to  the 
military." 

Any  new  President  will  also  have  to  be  an 
outspoken  antl-Communlst  and  severely  re- 
strict Communist  activity.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  coup  d'etat,  tiie  current  wave  of  ram- 
pant suspicion  may  subside. 

Even  U.S.  sources  are  convinced  that  Pres- 
ident Bosch  has  lost  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  who  put  him  into  office, 
but  they  were  siuprised  when  reporters  told 
them  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  had 
witnessed  celebrations  in  the  countryside  as 
a  result  of  the  coup  d'etat. 

In  the  next  10  days  the  junta  will  be  look- 
ing for  solutions  which  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  Its  commitments  to  demo- 
cratic governments  and  demonstrate  Its  dis- 
taste for  military  takeovers,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  realities  of  their  situation. 
The  Junta  has  already  received  offers  of  help 
from  the  Common  Market  and  expect  others 
to  come  from  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

While  the  going  wUl  be  admittedly  more 
difficult,  they  will  undoubtedly  go  It  alone 
until  the  elections  which  are  inevitable. 

[Fnxn  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Oct.  81, 
1968] 

Bsn-Anf  BsKAKS  With  UNrrzo  Statks  in 

RZCOGNIZING  JTTNTA 

Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Rzpxjbuc.  Oc- 
tober 30. — Britain  today  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  new  Dominican  Republic 
civil  junta.  It  was  the  fifth  free  world  na- 
tion to  do  so. 

The  action  came  after  widespread  reports 
the  United  States  had  sought  vainly  to 
get  the  British  to  endorse  Washington's  boy- 
cott of  the  junta.  The  three-man  regime 
came  into  being  after  the  armed  forces  de- 
posed and  ousted  President  Juan  Bosch  in 
a  bloodless  coup  last  September  25. 

Western  world  nations  previously  recog- 
nizing the  legality  of  the  junta  Include 
Spain.  Pco-tugal,  Nationalist  China,  and  Hon- 
duras. The  British  recognition  is  expected 
to  spark  similar  actions  by  European  nations. 

The  development  came  as  leaders  of  Bosch's 
Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  (PRD'^  In- 
dicated for  the  first  time  their  willingness 
to  accept  his  overthrow  and  collaborate  with 
the  jxinta. 

A  group  of  party  leaders,  including  a  for- 
mer Bosch  cabinet  member.  Education  Sec- 
retary Buenaventxu^  Sanchez  Felix,  said  they 
had  decided  to  "smooth  over  differences  (with 
the  junta)  and  adopt  a  patriotic,  serious,  and 
realistic  policy." 

[From  the  Tampa  (FU.)  Times.  Oct.  14.  IMS] 
Dominicans  Uncovkb  Red  Mknacb 
(By  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Wasrinoton. — Despite  those  carefully 
planted  State  Department  news  stories  to  the 
contrary,  the  military  junta  that  ousted 
President  Juan  Bosch  did  uncover  a  real 
Communist  menace  wltiUn  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

J.  T.  Bonllla-Atlles,  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc's  new  ambassador  to  the  OA8,  has 
turned  over  shocking  evidence  of  this  Com- 
munist InflltraUon  to  both  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Preparedness  Sulx:(unmlttae,  which 
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la   proMnc  Ooauaunlct   Inflltratkm   tn   the 
Cutbtoaa. 

Hte  ■tonal nf  nport  tnchidea  the  rumon  o^ 
&  daman  Cammuaiadm  or  fsUov  trftvviars  aod 
tiMir  key  role*  la  the  Boech  cabinet  or  otlMr 
rovemment  affeaelM  InehMllng: 

Or.  mguet  Angel  Domlngues  Ouerra,  min- 
later  of  Intertcr;  Dr.  Dtego  BortUs.  minister 
of  Induetry;  Lale  del  Boeelro  Cebeiloe,  mla- 
leter  of  public  workjs;  Mlgual  Angel  Vales- 
quee  MAln&rdi,  secretary  of  senate,  Julio 
Martlnex.  director  of  government  TV-radlc 
station,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Ramon  Alberto 
Ferrer  as  Manuel,  ofltdal  otf  goremment  TV- 
radio  network. 

Of  these  high-level  officials  In  the  Boech 
goTernmeat.  the  acUrltlee  ot  Dr.  Ouerra  were 
the  most  blatantly  pro-Castro.  The  BonlUa- 
AtUes  report  reTeals  that  Beach's  minister  of 
Isterlor  greeted  Communist  agitators  frooa 
Cuba  with  open  aims,  stating: 

"I>.  Ifigaat  Angel  DcmlngiasB  Ouerra,  min- 
ister ot  the  laterlor  and  poUee.  Is  a  member 
ot  the  PartMo  SoetaUeta  Popular  (Commu- 
nist Party)  and  also  brother-in-law  of  the 
welI-kiM>wn  Communist,  Dr.  TuUo  Hoatlllo 
Arvelo  Delegado,  whom  he  hid  In  his  resi- 
dence when  the  latter  wss  facing  deportattoa 
by  the  Ooosejo  de  Bstador  (former  govern- 
ment before  Boech)  because  of  his  Commu- 
nist acUrl  ties. 

"Most  ot  the  weapons  and  flreamu  In  the 
hands  of  the  Conununlsts  today  In  the 
Dominican  BepubUc  were  smuggled  In  by  Dr. 
Ouerra  during  the  time  he  was  In  the  cahl- 
net.- 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Diego  Bordas,  th* 
mlnlstar  ot  Industry,  who  Is  now  in  exile  In 
Puerto  Rloo  with  Bosck.  Is  just  as  sensa- 
tlonaL 

According  to  the  BonUla-Atlles  report.  "Dr. 
Bordas  Is  one  of  the  most  active  economic 
backers  of  the  MPD  ( MarxiBt-Leninlst 
Party)."  He  toured  the  United  SUtee  and 
Europe  with  Boech  following  the  latter's 
election  last  year. 

The  report  charges  that  "Dr.  Bordas.  at  the 
time  of  the  military  takeover,  was  planning  a 
revolution  of  his  own.  in  close  association 
with  the  Communists  and  leaders  of  the 
MPD.  Before  he  was  arrested  and  deported. 
Dr.  Bordas  started  to  place  his  Communist 
friends  in  key  positions  In  government  en- 
terprises, including  a  major  cement  plant." 

Julio  Martinez,  ousted  director  of  the 
governmenfs  TV-radio  station  In  Santo 
Domingo,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  newspaper  Revoludon. 
Together  with  Ramon  Manuel,  he  directed 
the  radio-TV  attacks  against  all  of  Bosch's 
opponents.  Including  blasts  at  ths  United 
SUtes. 

One  of  Boach's  moet  mysterious  advisers, 
according  to  the  report,  was  Sacha  Volmani 
He  is  described  as  the  "two-beak  eagle"  be- 
cause of  reports  that  he  worked  for  the  CIA 
and  the  Rxisslans.  Another  mystery  man 
was  Sanchez  Fernandez,  former  president  of 
Union  ClTlca  Naclonal.  Expelled  because  of 
his  Communist  activities.  Sanchez  FernandeB 
Is  now  In  Russia. 

A  second  report  detaUlng  how  the  Bosch 
government  paid  for  trips  of  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  students  and  government  officials  to 
Cuba  is  being  prepared  for  submission  to  tha 
OAS  and  the  Senate  committee  by  the  mili- 
tary Junta. 

The  military  leaders,  headed  by  Armed 
Forces  Minister  El  by  Vlnaa  Roman  are  ready 
to  turn  over  aU  this  Information  to  the  SUte 
Department  when  requested  to  do  so.  At  tha 
present  time,  because  the  i^w  government  Is 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States,  no  for- 
mal submission  of  the  information  can  ba 
made  to  the  United  States. 

t  ,^*^^"»*^^  S<»ch.  the  military  have  out- 
lawed the  Communist  Party  and  organlza- 
ti^a  supporting  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro. 
^'^'J^^more  than  lOO  officials  and  deport- 


OPKRATION  LIPT  UP— BOYS'  CLUBS 

OP  AMERICA 


Mr.    ALOER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
nnnntmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  th« 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  we  in  Congress  have   been  slg- 
niflcantL  aware  of  the  many  problems 
related  to  our  youth  and  more  partic- 
ularly the  many  [»-oblems  confronting 
the  yoimgster  who  is  in  the  "a«e  of  de- 
cision"; that  is.  the  age,  or  period  of  his 
life,  when  the  decisions  he  makes,  and 
the  gtildance  he  receives,  shall  contrib- 
ute noticeably  to  the  course  and  paths 
he  shall  follow  in  his  future  adulthood. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  re^rard- 
Ing  several  areas  related  to  youth  In 
order  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion during  these  critical  years  of  his 
life.    Many  programs  are  currently  being 
conducted  on  a  Federal  and  State  level 
to  help  with  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  help  guide  them  into  con- 
structive occupations  and  professions. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  outstanding 
program  being  carried  on  through  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  In  order  to  help 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  through- 
out America  find  their  proper  place  in 
today's  complex  society. 

Opera Uon  Lift  Up  is  an  acUon  pro- 
gram ^^onsored  by  Boys'  Clube  of  Ameri- 
ca in  an  attempt  to: 
First.  Motivate  boys  to  stay  in  school. 
Second.  Help  the  school  dropout. 
Third.  Broaden  cultural  horizons. 
An   especially   prepared   booklet   en- 
titled "Operation  Lift  Up"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Program  Services  Depart- 
ment <rf  the  Boys'  Clobs  of  America  which 
very  effectively  presents  the  facts  about 
school    dropouts — who    they    are — how 
many,  and  so  forth.     The  booklet  con- 
tinues on  and  devotes  Itself  to  "Guide- 
lines for  Action,"  "^ere  Is  What  You  Can 
Do."  "Some  Examples  of  What  Is  Be- 
ing Done."  together  with  a  list  of  selected 
resources. 

This  booklet,  as  outstanding  as  It  is. 
to  but  one  part  of  a  comprehensive  kit 
which  is  being  distributed  to  the  more 
than  flOO  boys'  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  serving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  in  order  to  help  with  one 
of  our  most  serious  national  problems- 
school  dropouts. 

Operation  Lift  Up,  according  to  John 
M.  Oleason.  national  director  of  Boys* 
Clubs  of  America,  -is  a  major  naUonal 
effort  to  teach  boys'  chib  members  the 
value  of  education  and  to  motivate  them 
to  continue  school  and  training.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  conserve  the  resources  of  our 
youth  and  to  help  combat  the  school 
dropout  problem." 

Emphasis  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion o(  the  local  boys'  chjb  that  each  of 
them  has  a  stake  In  this  concern  and 
every  boys'  chib  is  strongly  urged  to  *^\f 
action. 


The  Operation  lift  Up  kit  inchides  the 
following: 

First.  Operation  Lift  Up  booklet— the 
plan  of  action. 

Second.  Boys'  club  resources — mate- 
rials developed  by  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica to  help  clubs  implem^it  this  action 
program. 

Third.  Supplementary  material — con- 
sisting of  other  selected  resources  mate- 
rials to  further  aid  local  boys'  clubs  In 
their  program. 

Operation  Lift  Up  Is  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Plans 
of  the  national  organisation  include 
sending,  periodically,  cturent  material 
on  scholarships,  personal  enrichment 
programs,  new  youth  legislation  and 
other  pertinent  Information  to  Its  local 
constituents. 

One  additional  outstanding  phase  of 
the  Operation  Lift  Up  program  is  the 
booklet  entitled  •'Career  Chibs."  again 
a  product  of  the  program  services  of 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  It  Is  an  effec- 
tive and  practical  booklet  encouraging 
the  local  units  to  develop  career  clubs. 
This  booklet  tells  how  to  organize  and 
conduct  career  clubs.  Furthermore.  It 
Is  rich  in  Ideas  for  meetings  and  proiecta. 
Including  specific  aids  which  have  been 
developed  for  the  various  major  areas  of 
need  in  vocational  counseling. 

The  material  is  nontechnical  and  Is 
aimed  at  volxmteer  workers  as  well  as 
regular  staff  members  who  work  with 
groups.  It  is  geared  to  serve  as  an  aid  in 
opening  new  horizons  for  youngsters, 
helping  them  to  appraise  their  own  in- 
terests and  abilities  and  finding  the 
career  that  Is  right  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans,  this  program  and  the  out- 
standing contribution  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America  Is  making,  and  will  no  doubt 
further  make  In  Its  program.  Operation 
Lift  Up.  to  the  youngsters  of  our  Nation 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  school 
activiUes  and  search  for  a  proper  place 
in  our  society.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
which  Is  chartered  by  Congress,  is  again 
worthy  of  our  commendation. 


PHYSICIANS'  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
AGED  THROUGH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEABJCR.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frran 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  physicians,  under  the  name  of  Physi- 
cians Committee  for  Health  Care  for  the 
Aged  Through  Social  Security,  has  sent 
Members  of  Congress  a  pamphlet  In  sup- 
port of  HJt.  3920  and  8.  880.    This  pam- 
phlet, which  seeks  to  Influence  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  on  this  legis- 
lation, contains  many  misleading  and 
Inaccurate  statements  as  well  as  assump- 
tions unsupported  by  evidence. 

The  very  title  of  the  pamphlet  Is  de- 
cepUve:  "Why  Physicians  Support  Hos- 
pital Insurance  for  the  Aged  Through 
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Social  Security."  Members  of  CoogrcfiS 
are  sufficiently  well  informed  to  realise 
that  only  a  few  physicians  support  this 
legislation.  But  the  title  of  the  pamphlet 
could  well  deceive  many  people  not  so 
well  informed  into  believing  that  tix 
medical  profession  favors  the  proposal 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
words  were  carefully  chosen  in  an  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact  that  out  of 
more  than  271.000  physicians  In  the 
country  only  40  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  be  identified  with  this  committee 
or  to  become  signatories  to  a  pamphlet 
of  this  kind. 

The  opening  statement  that  "physi- 
cians have  long  been  concerned  because 
the  elderly  of  our  Nation  live  in  fear  ot 
the  catastroj^hic  costs  of  hospitallBation" 
is  a  blatant  appeal  to  emotionalism  and 
is  totally  out  of  context. 

Physicians,  more  than  anyone  else  ex- 
cept the  aged  themselves,  know,  or  should 
know,  that  the  prospect  of  being  faos- 
pitalleed  is  of  less  concern  to  the  major- 
ity of  older  Americai^s  than  many  other 
aspects  of  living  during  retirement 
years.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  have 
no  concern  about  t^e  possible  economic 
consequences  of  illness.  Indeed  they 
do.  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some 
60  percent  of  the  itopulation  over  65  now 
has  health  insurance  protection.  Nearly 
10  million  aged  have  health  insurance,  a 
half  million  have  incomes  of  $10,000  a 
year  or  more,  more  than  2  million  receive 
medical  care  under  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program,  and  more  than  120,000  a 
month  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  These  facts  alone 
reveal  the  absurdity  of  the  portrait  of 
the  aged  as  a  monolithic  17  Mi  mHUon- 
member  group  of  citizens  perpetually 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization— not  hospitalization  itself, 
but  its  cost. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and 
State  and  county  medical  societies  as 
wen  as  myself  and  others  in  public  life 
for  several  years  have  sought  erldence 
of  Individuals  In  this  country  being 
denied  medical  care  because  they  can- 
not pay  for  It.  The  AMA  has  twice  asked 
Members  of  Congress  for  any  Informa- 
tion of  cases  of  this  kind  so  that  t^e 
needed  medical  care  can  be  p»rovlded  and 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
have  In  turn  asked  our  constituencies  for 
such  Information.  Hundreds  of  county 
societies  have  advertised  in  newspap>ers 
soliciting  such  information  and  pledging 
help  to  anyone  who  needs  it.  Only  a  few 
cases  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession  or  the  Congress  and  In 
most  Instances  these  cases  turned  out 
not  to  be  examples  which  King-Anderson 
type  legislation  would  help. 

A  subsequent  statement  In  this  pam- 
phlet builds  upon  the  first  overstate- 
ment; namely,  that  "physicians  know 
that  because  of  this  fear — of  hospital 
costs — many  older  people  who  need  hos- 
pital care  do  not  get  It  at  all  or  get  It 
too  late." 

If  these  40  physicians,  most  of  whom 
are  asBortated  with  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
health  care  plans,  can  say  unequivocally 
that  they  know  that  many  older  people 
are  not  receiving  needed  hospital  care 
solely  because  of  financial  fears,  they 
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uMist  have  oooerete  evidence  of  it.  in- 
-dnding  chnmutancei  and  names.  And 
if  ttiej  have,  it  is  incre<fiblB  that  they  do 
not  provide  these  peoide  with  the  hos- 
pitalisation they  need  cr  call  tbe  cases  to 
the  attention  of  others  who  wilL 

Members  of  tills  cooimittee.  In  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  such  as  these,  hare  made 
unqualified  statemoits  without  benefit 
of  supporting  erldeDoe,  or  have  utilized 
the  device  of  selective  statistics  to  rein- 
force their  arguments. 

HealUi  Insurance  and  pn^myment 
plans  are  indicated  In  the  pamphlet  as 
inadequate  or  too  costly  for  the  elderly. 
The  physicians  who  attached  their 
names  to  this  pamphlet,  however,  offer 
no  standard  for  measuring  adequacy 
and,  if  they  have  one,  do  not  apply  It 
against  poUcles  the  aged  are  buying. 
The  fact  that  some  10  million  of  the  aged 
have  purchased  health  Insurance  would 
seem  to  demolish  the  argument  that  it 
Is  too  costly. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  Is  dismissed  as 
having  deaiiy  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  bat  a  very  few  of  the  very  neediest 
aged.  Other  erroneous  or  misleading 
statements  made  about  Kerr-Mills  In- 
clude; 

1.  Less  than  7  out  of  every  1,000  aged 
people  In  tfae  Nation  (In  the  q>rlng  of  1963) 
were  recelrlng  any  assistance  under  MAA. 

a.  Kerr-MUls  funds  are  used  in  large  part 
to  subsidize  existing  State  relief  prograais. 

3.  Benefits  are  generally  meager,  spotty, 
and  often  uncertain.  In  many  Instances, 
limited  State  tax  resources  and  high  cost  of 
good  care  have  resulted  in  the  use  ot  facili- 
ties that  endanger  health  and  safety. 

4.  Administrative  costs  have  run  as  high  as 
134  percent  of  the  benefiU  In  one  State 
(Kentucky) . 

6.  The  relief  that  Is  available  is  given  only 
after  resources  are  used  up  and  Incomes  are 
permanently  reduced. 

6.  Relatives  with  modest  incomes  may 
even  be  taken  to  court  and  forced  to  give 
aid. 

Whoever  wrote  this  pamphlet  evi- 
dently avoided  an  examli^tion  of  the 
Kerr-Millfi  record.  This  record,  which 
Is  available  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  not 
one  of  largely  subsidizing  State  relief 
programs  or  helping  only  very  few  of 
the  very  neediest  aged. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  MAA  recipi- 
ents have  been  transfers  from  other 
programs,  mainly  old-age  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  OAA  medical  care  pay- 
ments have  steadily  increased  since  the 
Kerr-Mllls  Act  became  effective,  and  in 
addition  to  MAA  benefits  as  of  May 
1963.  were  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$350  million  a  year.  The  statistic  that 
only  7  out  of  1,000  aged  were  receiv- 
ing MAA  assistance  Is  deceiving.  The 
fact  is  that  by  the  spring  of  1963,  about 
7  in  1,000  were  being  helped  every  month. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  most  of  the 
very  neediest  aged  were  still  receiving 
medical  care  through  OAA  now  as  in  the 
past  and  that  the  bulk  of  MAA  expendi- 
tures—nearly $29  million  in  May  1963 — 
are  being  paid  for  assistance  to  aged  who 
are  not  on  OAA  rolls. 

Furthermore,  since  a  majority  af  the 
aged  live  In  States  which  have  imple- 
mented Kerr-MUls,  a  figure  of  7  of  1.000 
may  we&  be  a  measure  of  the  need  for 
such  an  assistance  program  for  the  aged 


rather  than  an  Indication  of  failure  as 
this  pamphlet  suggests. 

States  with  Kerr-Mills  programs  may 
be  iiUerested  In  tbe  charse  that  they 
are  administering  tlieni  in  some  in- 
stances in  a  nuinner  actuaUy  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  the  aged. 
This  charge,  like  other  charges  In  the 
pamphlet.  Is  not  documented. 

So  far  as  Blentucky  Is  concemed,  ele- 
mentary principles  of  fair  play  should 
dictate  that  this  State's  experience  with 
Kerr -Mills  administrative  eosts  idioaUi 
t>e  examined  on  the  basis  of  current 
facts.  Administrative  costs  in  Kentucky 
now  are  r^x)rted  to  be  nmning  under 
5  percent. 

The  statement  Is  simply  not  true  that 
Kerr -Mills  assistance  is  available  ''only 
after  resources  are  used  up  and  inoomes 
are  permanently  reduced."  All  the  State 
laws  are  designed  to  conserve  the  rediil- 
ent's  minimum  resources  and  no  State 
requires  permanent  reduction  of  income. 
Resource  and  income  limits  are  measmee 
of  eligibility,  intended  to  assure  that  tax 
funds  will  not  be  dissipated  on  those  able 
to  finance  their  own  health  care.  The 
aged  who  are  eligible  suffer  no  loss  of  in- 
come from  the  operation  of  tiie  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  On  the  oontrary.  their 
incomes  are  preserved,  not  reduced.  A 
numbo*  of  States,  as  ttey  have  gained  ex- 
perience u'lth  Kerr -Mills  programs,  have 
increased  the  resource  and  income  limits 
and  thus  brought  benefits  to  greater 
numbers  of  the  aged. 

Tbe  ^large  that  relatives  with 
"modest  Incomes"  may  be  taken  to  ccnnt 
is  pat^itly  a  scare  technique,  l^wei 
than  half  tiie  SUtes  with  Kerr-MUls 
programs  functioning  in  January  this 
year  had  relative  reeponsibility  laws. 
None  of  these  laws  is  designed  to  force 
those  with  "modest  incomes"  to  con- 
trllMite  to  support  of  relatives.  TheiT 
own  incomes  and  financial  obligations 
are  taken  ini»  oonsideratian  in  deter- 
mining their  ability  to  assist.  It  Is  in- 
teresting that  the  pamphlets  says  rela- 
tives "may"  be  taken  Into  oourt.  not  tbat 
they  are.  Consequently,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  sentence  Is  intended  to 
frighten  tbe  uninformed. 

The  pamphlet  describes  the  hospital- 
ization program  proposed  in  HJt.  3920 
and  S.  880  as  insurance,  with  benefits  to 
be  paid  as  "a  matter  of  earned  right." 
Everyone  familiar  witti  the  Social  Se- 
curity law  knows  that  current  taxes  pay 
cinvKit  benefits  and  that  an  taidivldaars 
payroll  taxes  are  not  set  aside  for  his 
future  benefit.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  considers  social  security  benefits 
as  gifts  from  one  group  ol  taxpayers  to 
another  and  are  therefore  not  taxable. 
The  "earned  right"  contention  implies  a 
contract  between  recipient  and  the  Gkrv- 
emment.  Iliere  are.  of  course,  obvious 
flaws  in  such  reasoning.  More  Uian  IT 
million  aged  who  would  be  entitled  to 
beneftts  oi  this  legislation  immediately. 
for  exai^ple,  could  net  claim  an  earned 
right,  since  they  would  have  paid  nothing 
under  the  program.  iParthermore;  tkiese 
17  million  would  comiM-iae  the  majarity 
of  eligibles  lor  many  yetaa  to 
More  important  t»  this  sngoneat 
ever,  is  tbe  iffipUcatkm  ttMit  Oongreat 
would  l»e  foreclosed  from  amending  the 
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law.  once  enacted,  to  reduce  benefits. 
This,  of  course,  Is  nonsense.  Moreover, 
the  solrency  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem rests,  not  on  actuarial  Insurance 
principles,  but  on  the  power  of  OonRress 
to  levy  taxes  and  the  further  power  of 
Confess  to  reduce  benefits  as  an  alter- 
native to  Increasing  taxes  if  the  program 
runs  into  serious  financial  trouble. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  In 
other  respects  been  careless  with  facts, 
stating  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  "permit  voluntair  (M-ganizations. 
such  as  Blue  Cross,  to  perform  certain 
administrative  functions."  would  "utilize 
State  agencies  in  planning,  in  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  of  providers  of  services 
and  in  consultation  to  the  providers" 
and  would  guarantee  free  choice  of  phy- 
sician and  hospital. 

Private  organizations  could  not  on 
their  own  initiative  step  in  and  perform 
administrative  fimctions.  They  could 
enter  the  picture  only  if  invited  by  pro- 
viders of  services  and  then  only  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  his  terms.  State 
agencies  could  become  involved  in  all 
the  functions  mentioned  only  on  the 
Secretary's  request. 

Free  choice  could  not  be  guaranteed 
to  all  the  aged  eligible  for  benefits,  de- 
spite  the  language  of  the  legislatloa 
Services  would  be  available  only  in  those 
Institutions  participating  in  the  program 
mider  agreement  with  HEW.  Free 
choice,  as  used  in  this  pamphlet  and  in 
the  legislation,  could  be  guaranteed  to 
the  recipient  only  tf  every  hospital  and 
every  niirslng  home  and  every  home 
nur^ng  agency  was  forced  to  participate. 
One  final  observation  should  be  made. 
The  Physicians  Committee  for  Health 
Care  for  the  Aged  Through  Social  8e- 
ctirlty  has  by  submitting  this  pamphlet 
to  liembers  of  Congress  become  directly 
engaged  as  an  organization  In  lobbying. 
Has  it  compUed  with  the  law  and  regis- 
tered as  a  lobbyist?  I  find  no  record  of 
this. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
physicians  committee  when  I  complete 
my  Investigation  of  its  memberships'  ex- 
t«islve  participation  In  Federal  research 
grant  programs  and  In  other  programs 
utilizing  Federal  funds. 


OTTO  OTEPKA 


Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ktl]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcou)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
Otto  Otepka.  I  have  never  met  Otto 
Otepka.  nor  his  lawyers.  I  do  know  that 
for  many  years  cme  Otto  Otepka.  06-15, 
served  his  Govemmmt  as  supervisory 
personnel  security  specialist  In  the  ofllce 
of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Se- 
curity. Department  of  State,  rising  to  the 
post  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Security,  a  post  from  which  he  has  since 
been  demoted  without  fault  on  his  part. 
Mr.  Otepka  had   "exceUent"  efficiency 


ratings  and  special  coounendations  for 
his  work  In  that  assignment.  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  1903,  he  was  charged  with 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the 
State  Department.  His  alleged  offense 
was  that  he  talked.  But  he  did  not  talk 
to  just  anyone.  He  talked  to  an  author- 
ized agent  of  the  UjB.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Administration 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other 
Internal  Security  Laws.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance was  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion he  gave  to  said  committee  was  con- 
trary to  testimony  given  that  body  Iqr 
other,  but  higher  ranking  State  Depart- 
ment officials.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Otepka  had  testified 
many  times  before  that  Senate  commit- 
tee under  oath  with  the  knowledge  and 
permission  of  the  Department  and  on 
occasion  he  found  that  some  of  his  state- 
ments were  not  consistent  with  other 
statements  made  by  others  who  were  also 
under  oath.  The  Senate  Investigators 
and  Mr.  Otepka  probably  were  Interested 
in  somehow  arriving  at  the  truth. 

There  are  at  least  two  aspects  of  this 
proposition  which  merit  attention  of  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate.  First, 
there  Is  the  obvious  fact  that  congres- 
sional investigations  cannot  achieve  any 
worthwhile  purpose  whatsoever  If  every 
officer  of  the  State  Department  can  In- 
voke executive  privilege  to  prevent  testi- 
mony. Nor  can  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress ever  hope  to  surive  at  the  truth  in 
their  Investigations  if  every  employee 
who  deals  with  specific  subjects  must 
live  In  fear  that  his  assistance  to  such 
committees  will  cause  his  dismissal. 

Suppose  Mr.  Smith  supervises  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Smith  testifies  before  a 
congressional  committee  under  oath. 
Mr.  Jones  knows  that  his  superior's  testi- 
mony was  not  true.  Does  Mr.  Jones  go 
to  Mr.  Smith  and  ask,  "May  I  give  the 
committee  evidence  that  you  did  not  tell 
the  facts  as  they  actually  existed?" 

A  second  subject  of  import  is  embodied 
In  the  apparent  dual  standard  of  Justice 
enforced  too  frequently  by  administra- 
tive officials. 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  to  help 
guarantee  seciirity  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  felt,  for  example,  that 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove  in  open  court  that  a 
certain  person  might  be  of  danger  to  the 
United  States.  The  law  was  designed  to 
give  certain  discretionary  powers  to  deny 
passports  when  there  was  good  reason  to 
suspect  the  subversive  nature  of  an  ap- 
plicant. It  was  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion that  Congress  sought  to  protect. 

However,  this  law  has  been  turned 
180°  by  the  State  Department.  The  law 
Is  now  simply  used  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  applicant.  Department  policy 
dictates  that  passports  should  not  be 
denied  unless  the  facts  showing  subver- 
sive acts  or  connections  can  be  proved 
In  open  court.  A  person  denied  the  pass- 
port has  the  right  to  see  all  the  evidence 
on  which  a  decision  has  been  made. 

However.  In  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka. 
State  Department  employee  and  unques- 
tioned loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
such  access  to  the  records  is  not  accord- 
ed. His  counsel  has  been  refused  the 
right  to  view  all  the  evidence.  Remem- 
ber, he  has  not  been  charged  with  dis- 


loyalty to  the  country.  The  charge 
against  him  is  "conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  of  the  State  Department." 

This  charge  becomes  more  interesting 
in  view  of  the  revelation  that  one  Her- 
bert K.  May.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  re- 
cently was  allowed  to  submit  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  accepted  by  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  usual  profound  regrets, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  May  forgot 
to  file  income  tax  returns  from  1953  to 
1961,  Was  Mr.  May's  negligence  "action 
unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  State  De- 
partment"? 

Now  it  would  seem  that  any  standard 
of  conduct  for  any  department  of  Gov- 
ernment should  begin  with  honesty  and 
that  the  benefit  of  doubt  should  be  giv- 
en to  a  man  who  has  been  commended 
on  several  occasions  for  a  display  of  the 
fundamental  wholesome  characteristics. 
I  am  tempted  to  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Otepka  s  crime  lies  in  his  being  dishonest 
or  honest.  Remember,  I  know  Mr.  Otep- 
ka only  from  the  State  Department's 
previous  commendations. 

It  will  be  most  difficult  for  Mr.  Otepka 
or  the  Senate  subcommittee  to  get  any 
early  answers  to  some  questions  which 
should  be  answered.  Now  that  the  case 
is  pending,  no  one  can  say  anything  to 
anybody  without  violating  an  adminis- 
trative order. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hacah  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Vinson),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  KoRNXGAT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watson,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Forkman.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Shown  of  California),  for  60  minutes, 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcorb,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dknt. 

Mr.  Hbchler  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Frikdkl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alobr)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Sntvbr. 

Idr.  McLosKXT. 

Mr.  ScHAOBBsao. 

Mr.  McDaos. 


SENATE   BILLS   AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resoliition  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 86.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Secrotary 
of  ttM  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  aad 
maintain  the  dxlc  project,  Utah,  and  Icr 
other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflalra 

S.  71S.  An  act  Xor  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Fucclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  741.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  proiilblt  schemes  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  Influenoe  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sportln|{  oonteste. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1885.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cteorge 
Alexander  Doumaul;  U»  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 1446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrelna 
Vlselll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary. 

8.1461.  An  act  to  anxend  section  41(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  De- 
metrloe  Flessas  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Flessas;  to 
the  Cammlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1616.  Aa  act  for  the  xelief  of  Ana  Mur- 
gelj:  to  the  Committee  on  tb.e  JwUdary. 

8. 1634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hal  Tung 
Jung  and  Johnny  Jung;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1064.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  the  Judldary. 

S.  1737.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 18ia.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Campibell  llcCaiighey;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  Con.  Rem.  66.  ConciHrent  resolution 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deport* tloo  oC 
Joe  Quong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKIER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
liie  following  title: 

8.  1523.  An  act  to  make  certain  eSianges 
In  the  functions  of  the  Beach  Elroelon  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Eoglnmrs  for  RlTers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p jnJ ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  4,  1»«3,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
XTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xxiy  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1344.  A  letter  froaa  the  Secrotary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transmitting  a  report  of  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  ttockptle  of  civil  defense 


emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purposee 
for  the  quarter  ending  S^jrtesntoer  M.  a.*68. 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  (TlvU  Delenee  Act  at 
1960,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  $1,051,000  supplemental  loan  to  the  Jack- 
son Valley  Irrigation  District,  Amador 
County,  Canr.,  pxirsuant  to  70  Stat.  1044,  as 
amended  June  6,  1957.  71  Stat.  48;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XX ii.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  8994.  A  bill  to  amend  section  183  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  certain  periods  of  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  8995.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Pribtlof  Islands,  in  Alaska,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  provide 
for  t^e  self-eufBcieney  of  the  Inhabitants 
thereof,  and  fcB"  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher  lea. 

By  Mr.  BURKHALTER: 
H  Jt.  6996.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reconstruct,  rehabllitata. 
Improve,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Palxndale 
project,  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.8997.  A  hin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  350-bed  addition  to  the  Port 
Hamilton  veterans  hospital  In  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HH.  8998.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  RItw  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JCILGORE: 
H.R.  8999.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  setUe- 
ment  of  claims  of  oertain  Inhahltanto  of  the 
United  States  living  In  the  area  Inundated 
by  the  sadden  floods  of  the  Rio  Orantle  as  a 
result  of  the  construcUoo  ot  the  Faloon  Dam^, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT; 

H.R.  9000.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 

Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 

the  prevention  of  accldente  In  coal  mines; 

to  the  Coounlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  9001.  A  bill  to  amend  section  463  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spoot  to  the  time  for  electing  the  in- 
stallment method  of  returning  certain  In- 
coom;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  9002.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

By  Mr.  SECRBST: 
HJt.  9003.  A  taiU  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  reddual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  OonuBlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  TKAOUB  of  Texas : 
Hit.  9004.  A  hill  to  transfer  control  ot 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  order  that  such  building  may 
be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  Joha  J.  Persh- 
ing while  l>elng  utilized  in  Che  best  interesta 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN: 
H.R.  »006.  A   hlU  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commisaion,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 


By  Mr.  GURNET; 

HJl.  6066.  A  bill  to  prorMe  tm  the  tarUT 
cOaaslficaXlcm  of  certain  psrticyeboard;  to  the 
Coxnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAM: 

HJl.  9007.  A  bin  to  axnend  the  Federal 
WHter  Poltntloe  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  wtaWlsb  the  Federal  Water  PoUirtton 
OontrcA  Administration,  to  pcsovlde  grazits 
for  research  and  development,  to  increase 
grants  for  constnictlon  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  ccntrolllng, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubMc  Works. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KX: 

HJt.  9008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  in  order  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  II  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  In  Institutions  at 
higher  education,  and  to  authorize  Xor  teach- 
ers in  private  nonprofit  schools  certain  bene- 
fita  under  the  provisions  of  titles  V  and  VI 
of  such  act  provided  for  teachers  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

HJl.  9009.  A   Wn   to    amend    fiather  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  9010.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  hi  order  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  n  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  in  prlTate  nosproflt  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  institutions  ef 
higher  education,  and  to  a«tborise  for  teach- 
ers in  private  nonprofit  schools  certain  beae- 
fits  under  the  provisions  of  title  V  and  VI 
of  such  act  provided  for  teachers  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

HJt.9011.  A  Mil  to  ameiMl  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorise  the  Federal  Bous- 
ing Commissioner  to  make  expenditures  to 
correct  substantial  defecta  In  one-  to  four- 
famlly  dwellings  covered  by  mortgages  tn- 
i.ured  thereunder,  or  to  compensate  hente- 
ownen  for  such  defects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CLAKK: 

KJ.  Bee.  790.  Joint  reeoaution  propoiABg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constttution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarian  prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 

H.J.  Res.  791.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  tlie  termina- 
tion of  the  present  Interstate  and  defease 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commeroe  to  make  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigatlo(n  and  study  ot  highway  traffic  and 
needs  based  upon  SO-year  projections,  and 
the  changes  determined  necessary  In  the 
Federal  ^aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 
thereoC  and  te  report  the  results  of  such 
study  and  his  reoonunendations  for  a  10- 
year  highway  program  commencing  June  SO. 
1973,  to  Congress;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 

H.  Con.  Bea.  231.  Concurrent  lesolutloa 
authorizing  the  printing  of  8,000  copies  ot 
the  study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and 
Clmrltahle  Trusta:  Their  Impact  on  Our 
Economy",  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  oa 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York; 

H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congreas  with  re- 
spect to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  persons  because  of  their  rellgloci;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Ifr.  PILLION: 

H.  Rm.  663.    BaaoluUon  cre«tUig  %  Mlect 
oommlttee  to  conduct  a  study  ol  the  flacal 
organization    and    procedurM   of    the   Con- 
greM;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Ux.  POWXLL: 

H.  Rea.  563.  Resolution  to  grant  addi- 
tional travel  authority  to  the  Ck>ininlttae  on 
■ducatlon  and  Labor;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H Jl.  9012.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
ICagglore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCKLL: 
HJl.    9013.    A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Dr. 
Dora  V.  Sllva  Armlnan;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ORIFFITHS : 
HJl.  9014.  A   bill   providing   for  duty-free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJt.  9015.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanu- 
ale  Balestrlerl;    to   the   Conunl*tee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  9016.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Fogllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H Jt.  9017.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael* 
angelo  Ouarlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  9018.     A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
May  H&U;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETTC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

428.  By  Mr.  Cuuac:  Petition  of  D.  J.  Gibson 
and  22,000  other  citizens  of  Beaver.  Bulter, 
and  Lawrence  Counties.  Pa.,  protesting  the 
action  taken  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  In  bcm- 
nlng  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

429.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  FrancU 
O.  Shane,  executive  secretary.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  Oommlttee  on  ClvU 
Rights.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
requesting  passage  of  HJl.  7152.  the  Presi- 
dent's clvU  rights  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

430.  Also,  petition  of  Dana  McLean 
Qreeley,  president.  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Association,  Boston,  Mass..  relative  to  en- 
dorsing HJl.  7152  and  8.  1731,  relating  to 
President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

431.  Also,  petition  of  Maximilian  Moss, 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Commimlty  Council,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  relative  to  fully  supporting  the 
President's  proposed  civil  rights  legislation 
and  urging  Its  adoption;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

432.  Also,  petition  of  Steven  Douglas 
Hughes,  Salem,  Oreg.,  requesting  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
cause  to  be  created  an  incorporated  terri- 
tory known  as  "the  Territory  of  Guam",  and 
that  there  be  created  the  Office  of  Delegate 
of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

433.  Also,  petition  of  Steven  Douglas 
Hughes,  Salem,  Oreg,  relative  to  requesting 
that  the  Reverend  Imam  of  the  Islamic 
Center  of  Washington,  D.C..  be  invited  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  giving  prayers  at  the  opening  of 
the  meetings  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


and  that  clergymen  of  the  other  faiths  also 
be  invited  to  appear  likewise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  October  31, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  Thou  Gtod  of  our  sal- 
vation: In  all  the  confusion  and  perplex- 
ity of  these  days  of  change  and  unrest, 
help  us  to  keep  inviolate  in  our  souls  a 
little  shrine  of  quietness,  a  chapel  of 
peace  within,  an  altar  of  contrition,  a 
sanctuary  of  sure  and  swift  retreat,  away 
from  the  strife  of  tongues,  where  the 
world's  ancry  voices  are  dimmed. 

And  so  here  at  this  noontide  pavilion 
of  devotion,  on  which  the  founders'  faith 
chiseled  deeply,  "In  God  we  trust."  we 
humbly  bow  with  the  deathless  assur- 
ance, that  turns  even  tragedy  into  tri- 
umph—"The  Eternal  God  is  our  refuge, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, October  30,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that*  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8427)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system  for  a 
limited  number  of  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  223)  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  3,000  additional  copies 
of  civil  rights  hearings.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  8427)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement 
and  disability  system  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  223)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
3,000  additional  copies  of  civil  rights 
hearings,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows : 

Rtsolt^ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concturing).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
three  thousand  additional  copies  each  of  the 
publications  entitled  "Civil  Rights  Hearings. 
Before  Subcommittee  Numbered  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Parts  1.  2,  and  8",  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  refer- 
red to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REI»ORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  William  NelU  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  PubUc  Health 
Service; 

Dr.  Robert  8.  Morlson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation; 

John  H.  Holt,  and  simdry  other  candidates 
for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Charles  D.  Larson,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates for  personnel  action  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  28,  1879  (21  Stat.  37  33 
use.  642) . 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


CALIFORNIA   DEBRIS    COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  California 
Debris  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considei-ed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  petition  signed  by 
Ernest  Angell,  and  sundry  other  citizens, 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960,  the  Smith  Act,  and 
the  Communist  Control  Act,  and  to  sus- 
pend future  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 
S.  2272.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  availability  of 
certain  critical   materials   during  a  war  or 
national  emergency  by  providing  for  a  re- 
serve of  such  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stmincton  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRK8EN: 
S.  2273.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  of  the 
Local  738,  1 3. T. -National  Tea  Co.  employees' 
retirement    fund;     to     the     Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gkuening,  Mr. 
Long   of   Missouri,   Mr.   Morse,  Mr. 
Nelson,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2274.  A  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovzrn  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PoNO) : 
S.  2275.  A    biU    to    revise    the    procedures 
estebllshed   by   the   Hawaii  Statehood  Act, 


Public  Law  86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  iNOtm  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  RIBICOPP: 

S.  2276.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  1101(b) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  importation  of  certain  wools  for 
use  In  the  manufacturing  of  polishing  felts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Morlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED: 
"MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED— THE  KERR-MILU3  PRO- 
GRAM, 1960-63" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  McNamara) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  committee  print  entitled  "Med- 
ical Assistance  for  the  Aged — The  Kerr- 
Mills  Program,  1960-63,"  for  use  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


MATERIALS  RESERVE  AND  STOCK- 
PILE ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  stockpiling  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials. 

This  bill  represents  the  tentative  rec- 
ommendations of  five  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  also  point  out  that  members  reserve 
the  right  to  support  changes,  provided 
such  changes  seem  desirable  after  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  legislation  are  held. 

The  subcommittee,  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman,  has 
recently  conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials.  Without  lat>orlng  the 
reasons,  let  me  say  that  it  would  appear 
clear  that  some  supplies  of  materials  now 
held  in  our  stockpiles  are  In  excess  of 
what  the  Nation  requires. 

It  also  is  clear  that  existing  law  pro- 
hibits disposal  of  most  of  this  excess 
until  after  a  formidable  executive  and 
legislative  gantlet  has  been  run. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  faced 
Is  the  existence  of  several  different  stock- 
piles under  several  different  authorities 
of  law.  The  result  is  that  much  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  has  become  obsolete, 
archaic,  and  executed. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  am  now  In- 
troducing represents  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  stockpiling  law  up-^  date,  to  sim- 


plify some  of  the  overlapping  provisions, 
and  to  fix  clearly  the  responsibility  for 
stockpiling  decisions. 

In  this  connection,  It  would  appear 
that  there  Is  no  completely  painless  way 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  surplus.  I  be- 
lieve persons  affected  by  sales  from  the 
stockpile  should  have  full  opportunity  to 
state  their  views,  but  If  any  progress  Is 
to  be  made.  It  would  «eem  unavoidable 
that  we  must  end  the  procedure  of  re- 
quiring the  almost  unanimous  consent 
of  everyone  concerned  before  any  dis- 
posal can  be  accomplished. 

After  consulting  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
anticipate  that  the  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves; 
and  that  the  subcommittee  will  conduct 
hearings  on  It. 

It  may  be  these  hearings  will  suggest 
better  solutions  than  those  proposed  In 
this  bill.  If  that  is  true.  I  am  confident 
the  subcommittee  will  be  receptive  to 
any  reasonable  suggestions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record;  and 
also  a  comparison  of  existing  law  with 
this  proposed  new  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  together  with  the  comparison 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  bill  (S.  2272)  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  critical  materials  dur- 
ing a  war  or  national  emergency  by 
providing  for  a  reserve  of  such  mate- 
rials, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Symington,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Materials  Reserve 
and  Stockpile  Act  of  1963." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  to  determine 
from  time  to  time,  as  provided  In  this  Act, 
the  types  and  kinds  of  materials  that  are 
strategic  and  critical  to  the  national  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States.  As  used 
In  this  Act  the  term  "strategic  and  critical 
material"  means  any  natural  or  synthetic 
raw  material  (as  distinguished  from  any 
manufactxired  or  fabricated  form  of  such 
material  except  diamond  dies  and  jewel 
bearings)  (1)  which  wovUd  be  required  to 
meet  the  Industrial  and  mUltary  needs  of 
the  country  during  the  following  national 
emergencies: 

(A)  Any  period  during  which  the  United 
States  Is  engaged  in  armed  hoetUltles  with 
a  foreign  nation; 

(B)  Any  period  following  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  when  such  mate- 
rials are  required  for  the  Industrial  and 
economic  recovery  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  which  would  not  be  readily  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  from  domestic  or  other 
sources  during  such  periods. 

(b)  The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  form,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  section 
2(a)  hereof,  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  each  strategic  and  critical  material  which 
shall  be  acquired  and  held  in  an  inventory 
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for  UM  In  times  of  natlonaJ  emergency. 
Such  Inventory  ahadl  be  known  m  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile.  No  deterxolnatlon  n^^fi  by 
the  President  under  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  such  determlnaUon  has  been  oom- 
munlcated.  In  writing,  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  SUt«.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlAltxire,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  and  with  respect  to  the  form,  quality, 
and  quantity  In  which  such  materials  should 
be  acquired  and  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

(d)  The  quantity  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  which  the  President  deter- 
mines is  to  be  acquired  for  the  national 
atockpile  shall  be  known  as  the  "stockpile 
objective"  for  such  material. 

(e)  In  determining  the  stockpile  objective 
for  any  strategic  and  critical  material,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  he  deems  appropriate,  but  shall 
specifically  consider  what   the  military  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation  will  be  during  a 
national  emergency  (including  the  Industrial 
requirements  for  national  defense  purposes) , 
and   shall    consider   and   make    appropriate 
allowance  for  any  quantities  of  such  material 
which    can    reasonably    be    expected   to    be 
avallabl*  to  this  NaUon  from  domestic  and 
other  Bourcea  during  a  national  emergency. 
Any  such   allowance   shall    be   based   upon 
known  facta  and  the  best  intelligence  infor- 
mation available  to  the  President  for  esti- 
mating the  requirements  for,  and  the  prob- 
able aTallabillty  of  such  material  during,  a 
naUonal    emergency.     The  President   shall, 
wltliin  six  months  alter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  issue  an  order  or  regulation 
setting  forth  the  criteria  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  stockpile  objectives  for  any 
strategic   and    critical   material.     The  order 
or  regulation  issued  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirement  of  this  subsection 
and  any  amendment  to  such  order  or  regu- 
lation shall  not  become  effective  untU  the 
expiration  of  60  days  after  such  order,  regu- 
lation, or  amendment  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Oommltteea  on  Armed  Services  at  the 
Senate  and   the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine,  on 
the  basis  of  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs   of   Staff,    the    probable    natxire    and 
duration    of    any    national    emergency    for 
which  strategic  and  crtUcal  materials  held 
la  the  national  stockpUe  may  be  required. 

8»c.  8.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  without 
regrd  to  section  302 (c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlntetraUve  Services  Act  of  1949 
i.*i^^"®^-  ^2(c))  or  section  3708  of  the 
Revlaed  Statutes  (41  VS.C.  6).  to— 

(1)  make  purchases  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile objective  prescribed  imder  this  Act  for 
s\ich  material,  which  purchases  nhall  be 
made  (A)  Insofar  as  practicable  from  sup- 
pUes  and  materials  In  excess  of  current  In- 
dustrial demand,  and  (B)  In  accortlance 
with  title  HI  of  the  Act  of  March  3  1933  (47 
Stet.  1520:  41  U.S.C.  10a  et  seq.) ;  but  no  con- 
tract for  the  acquisition  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  shall  be  entered  into  under 
this  Act  If  the  quantity  of  such  material  to 
be  acqxUred  by  the  Government  xmder  such 
contract  would  result  Lq  the  acquislUon  by 
the  Government  of  a  quantity  of  such  ma- 
terial In  excess  of  the  stockpUe  obJecUve  for 
such  material.  Such  determination  shxill  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  quanUty  of  such 
material  cxurrenUy  In  the  national  stockpile 
plus  any  q:uantlty  of  such  material  to  b« 


soppUed  vadcr  any  oontract  prerlously  en- 
tered Into: 

(2)  provide  for  the  storage,  security  and 
maintenance  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials In  the  national  stockpile; 

(3)  provide  for  the  refining  or  processing 
of  any  strategic  and  critical  material  In  the 
national  stockpile  when,  xmder  a  stockpile 
objective  redetermination  made  pursuant  to 
section  2  hereof,  such  material  Is  no  longer 
required  in  Its  present  form  to  meet  stock- 
pile objectives; 

(4)  provide  for  the  refining  or  processing 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  either  be- 
fore or  after  their  acquisition  for  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  and 

(5)  provide  for  the  rotation  of  any  stra- 
tegic and  critical  material  In  the  national 
stockpile  by  replacing  such  material  with 
new  or  fresh  material,  substanUally  the  same 
In  kind  and  value  as  the  material  being  re- 
placed, when  such  action  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  deterioration  or  to  accomplish  a 
change  In  the  storage  locations  of  such  ma- 
terials. Any  materials  to  be  replaced  here- 
under shall  be  disposed  of  at  their  fair 
market  value,  and  any  funds  received  on 
account  of  the  rotation  of  such  materials 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  further  authorized,  with  respect  to 
nvaterlals  which  are  determined  to  be  no 
longer  required  to  meet  current  stockpile 
objectives,  to  (1)  exchange  such  materials 
at  their  fair  market  value  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  required  to  meet  current 
stockpile  objectives,  or  (2)  dispose  of  such 
materials  at  their  fair  market  value  and 
apply  the  net  proceeds  of  such  disposal 
toward  the  cost  of  acquiring  strategic  and 
critical  materials  required  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent stockpile  objectives. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  all  contracts  and  subcontracts 
entered  Into  under  authority  of  this  Act 
for  the  acquisition,  storage,  security,  main- 
tenance, refining,  processing,  replacement,  or 
rotation  of  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  exemptions,  shall  not  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  contracts  and 
subcontracts. 

(d)  No  strategic  or  critical  material  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  shall  be  re- 
fined, processed,  or  replaced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section 
untU  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  sixty  days 
after  pubUcatlon  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
submission  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serr- 
loes  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  a  written  report  setting  forth 
the  general  plan  for  such  refining,  proc- 
essing, or  replacing.  The  Fresldent  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  annually  a  written 
report  of  actions  taken  by  him  under  this 
section  which  report  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  foreign  and  domestic  purchases  and 
such  other  information  pertinent  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  as  will  assist  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  such  administration 
and  in  determining  the  need  for  amending 
such  section. 

8k:.  4.  (a)  In  time  of  war  and  during  any 
national  emergency  declared  by  him  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  classify  Information 
relating  to  the  foUowlng.  If  he  has  first 
made  a  specific  finding  with  respect  to  the 
information  being  classified  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  security 
of  the  nation: 

(1)  materials  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  strategic  and  critical  materials  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act; 


(2)  the  form,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
s\ich  materials  In  the  national  stockpile; 
and 

(3)  the  StockpUe  objectives  lor  materials 
designated  as  strategic  and  critical  materials; 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  any  information  referred 
to  In  clause  (l)-(3)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  public  Infor- 
mation and  shall  not  be  withheld  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  materials  In  the  national  stockpUe  may 
be  released  for  use,  sale,  or  other  disposition 
only  ( 1 )  on  order  of  the  President  at  any 
time  when  In  his  judgment  such  release  Is 
required  for  piu-poses  of  the  common  de- 
fense, or  (2)  on  order  of  any  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  in  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  (3)  on  order  of  the  President 
when  the  discontinuance  or  interruption 
of  a  foreign  source  or  sources  of  supply  of 
a  material  will  cause  a  dislocation  of  the 
United  States  economy  which  the  President 
determines  to  be  a  threat  to  the  Industrial 
and  economic  security  of  the  United  SUtes: 
Provided,  That  the  President  also  determines 
that  the  release  of  such  material  from  the 
national  stockpUe  wUl  not  constitute  an 
Immediate  risk  to  the  United  States  abUlty 
to  defend  Itself  In  a  national  emergency. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  holds  any  material 
which  Is  currently  designated  a  strategic  and 
critical  material  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  determines  such  material  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  that  department  or 
agency,  such  material  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  national  stockpUe  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  prescribe.  A  material 
may  be  transferred  to  the  national  stockpUe 
under  this  subsection  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  stockpile  objective  for  the  material  Is  not 
exceeded.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
(1)  any  quantity  of  a  strategic  and  crlUcal 
material  that  Is  necessary  to  make  up  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  supply  thereof  lor  meeting  the 
current  requirements  of  Industry  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, (2)  any  quantity  of  a  strategic  and 
critical  material  which  constitutes  contrac- 
tor Inventory  if  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  shall  not  have  taken  possession  of 
such  Inventory,  and  (3)  any  quantity  of  a 
strategic  and  critical  material  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  determines  Is 
held  in  lots  so  small  as  to  make  the  transfer 
thweof  economically  Impractical. 

(b)  Except  for  any  expenses  Incident  to 
the  physical  transfer  of  any  materials  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
secUon,  no  charge  shaU  be  made  against,  and 
no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  from,  any 
funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
inventory  to  be  known  as  the  materials  re- 
serve Inventory  which  shaU  be  comi>06ed  of 

(1)  materials  In  the  custody  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  which  were  here- 
tofore or  which  are  hereafter  acqtUred  pvu-- 
sxiant  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061-2166).  and 

(2)  materials  which  are  In,  or  but  for  this 
section  would  have  been  placed  In.  the  sup- 
plemental StockpUe  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  UJ3.C. 
1704(b)).  Any  notes  payable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  representing  the  acquisi- 
tion ooeta  of  any  materials  transferred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  the  materials  reserve  inven- 
tory pursuant  to  clause  (1)  above  shall,  to- 
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gether  with  any  obligations  for  unpaid  Inter- 
est thereon,  be  canceled,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  borrowing  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  vmder  section  304 
(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
shall  be  reduced  In  an  amotint  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  notes  so  canceled.  Any  ma- 
terials transferred  to  the  materials  reserve 
Inventory  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above 
shall  be  transferred  without  charge  against 
or  reimbursement  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
President,  is  hereby  authorized  with  respect 
to  the  materials  reserve  inventory  to — 

(1)  transfer  to  such  Inventory  without 
charge  or  reimbursement  any  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  which  exceeds  the 
stockpile  objective  determined  or  redeter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(2)  transfer  to  the  national  stockpile  with- 
out charge  or  reimbursement  any  materials 
In  the  materials  reserve  Inventory  which  are 
required  to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  for 
such  materials; 

(3)  exchange  any  materials  In  such  Inven- 
tory for  materials  in  the  national  stockpile 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  or  maintaining 
the  quality  of  or  changing  the  location  of 
materials  In  the  national  stockpile; 

(4)  commingle  materials  In  the  national 
stoclcpUe  with  equivalent  materials  In  the 
materials  reserve  Inventory; 

(5)  apply  materials  In  such  Inventory  at 
their  fair  market  value  toward  pajrment  of 
any  costs  Incident  to  the  refining,  process- 
ing, or  replacement  of  materials  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

(6)  apply  materials  In  such  Inventory  at 
their  fair  market  value  toward  (a)  the  pay- 
ment of  handling,  transportation,  and  other 
costs  Incident  to  the  rotation  of  materials 
In  the  national  stockpile,  and  (b)  the  pay- 
ment of  the  difference.  If  any,  between  the 
price  received  for  the  materials  being  re- 
placed and  the  price  of  the  replacement 
materials; 

(7)  provide  for  the  storage,  sectirity,  and 
maintenance  of  materials  In  such  Inventory; 

(8)  provide  for  the  rotation  of  any  mate- 
rials In  such  Inventory  by  replacing  such 
materials  with  new  or  fresh  materials,  sub- 
stantially the  same  In  kind  and  value  as  the 
materials  being  replaced,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  deterioration  or  to  accomplish  a 
change  in  the  storage  location  of  materials, 
and  utilize  materials  in  such  inventory  as 
payment  In  kind  at  their  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  for  the 
payment  of  handling,  transportation,  and 
other  costs  incident  to  such  replacement  and 
for  payment  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  materials  being 
used  for  payment  In  kind  and  the  price  of 
the  replacement  materials; 

(9)  transfer  of  any  materials  In  such  In- 
ventory to  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  for  use  by  that  department  or 
agency; 

(10)  require,  whenever  practicable,  that 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment xise  materials  from  the  materials  re- 


serve inventory  In  lieu  of  procuring  such 
material  from  private  sources; 

(11)  abandon,  destroy,  or  donate  to  pub- 
lic bodies,  materials  In  such  Inventory  which 
have  no  commercial  value  or  which  do  not 
have  sufficient  conamercial  value  to  justify 
the  cost  of  further  care  and  handling  or 
making  them  suitable  for  transfer  or  sale; 
and 

(12)  sell  materials  In  such  Inventory 
which  are  no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  sale  of  materials  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(12)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  made  with  due  regard  for  protecting  (1) 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss,  (2) 
producers,  processors,  and  consvuners  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets, 
and  (3)  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  In  disposing  of  any  material  xmder 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  follow  procedures  which  vrill,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  prevent  the  material 
being  disposed  of  from  being  acquired,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  Communist-con- 
trolled nations.  If  such  material  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  such  nations  from 
other  sources  and  the  acquisition  of  such 
material  by  such  nations  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  sec\irity  of  the 
United  States.  Any  such  sale  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  203(e),  ex- 
cept paragraph  (b),  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  provided,  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  may  re- 
strict disposals  by  publicly  advertised  com- 
petitive bids,  or  by  negotiation  of  any 
quantity  of  materials  to  a  particular  class 
of  potential  purchasers  or  any  segment 
thereof.  Including  but  not  limited  to  do- 
mestic users,  small  business.  Department  of 
Defense  priority-rated  orders,  and  domestic 
consumers,  If  he  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  section  7(c)  (1),  (2),  <»•  (3),  hereof,  or 
otherwise  Is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest 
In  time  of  war  and  during  any  national 
emergency,  or  wUl  promote  the  public 
health,  safety,  <»'  national  security,  or  Is 
necessary  to  relieve  a  critical  shortage  In  the 
domestic  Industry,  or  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  national  economy. 

(d)  No  sale  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(12)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  until  the 
expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  publi- 
cation In  the  Federal  Register  and  transmis- 
sion of  a  notice  of  the  plan  of  proposed 
disposition  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  notice  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
shall  Include  detailed  explanation  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  disposal  plan  meets  the 
criteria  set  out  In  subsection  (7)  (c)  of  this 
Act.  Such  60-day  period  shaU  not  Include 
days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  scientific, 
technologic,  and  economic  Investigations 
concerning  the  extent  and  mode  of  occur- 


rence, the  development,  mining,  preparation, 
treatment,  and  utilization  of  ores  and  other 
mineral  substances  found  In  the  United 
States  or  Its  Territories  or  Insular  posses- 
sions, which  materials  are  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  2  hereof  to  be  strategic  and 
critical  and  the  quantities  or  grades  of  which 
are  Inadequate  from  known  domestic  sources 
In  order  to  determine  and  develop  domestic 
sources  of  supply  to  devise  new  methods  for 
the  treatment  and  utilization  of  lower  grade 
reserves,  and  to  develop  substitutes  for  such 
essential  ores  and  mineral  products,  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  on  privately  owned  lands,  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  to  explore  and 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  quality  of  de- 
posits of  such  minerals.  Including  core  driU- 
Ing.  trenching,  test-pitting,  shaft  sinking, 
drifting,  crosscuttlng.  sampling  and  metal- 
lurgical investigations  and  tests  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  extent  and 
quality  of  such  deposits,  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  mining  and  beneficlating  them, 
and  the  cost  at  which  the  minerals  or  metals 
may  be  produced. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  scientific,  technologic, 
and  economic  investigations  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  domestic  sources  of  sup- 
plies of  any  agrlciUtural  material  or  for  using 
agricultviral  commodities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  material  determined  pursuant  to 
section  2  hereof  to  be  strategic  and  critical 
or  substitutes  therefor. 

Sxc.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  any  funds  hereafter  received  on  ac- 
cotint  of  sales  or  other  dispositions  of  ma- 
terials under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  placed  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended  (53 
State.  811;  60  U.S.C.  98a-h),  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. All  materials  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  under  authority  of  such  Act  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  on  such 
date,  become  a  part  of  the  national  stock- 
pile authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  which  was  entered  Into 
under  authority  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended,  and 
which  has  not  been  fully  executed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  Act  had  not  been  repealed, 
but  any  materials  acquired  pursuant  to  such 
contract  shall  become  a  pto't  of  the  national 
stockpile. 

(c)  Any  disposal  plan  authorized  ptirsu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as 
amended,  and  which  has  not  been  fuUy  ex- 
ecuted on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  without  regard  to  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  hereof. 

The  comparison  presented  by  Mr, 
Symington  is  as  follows: 


A  comparison  of  lowf  significant  provisions  of  present  law  tcith  proposed  legislation  on  the  national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 

materials 


II 


1.  Responsibiuty  roa  Designating  Wmrn  M.\tebuiji  .\be  Stb.4tegic  and  Chitical 


Present  law  (Public  Law  SX,  7»th  Cong.) 

Proposed  legislation 

Comment 

Sec.  2(8)  places  rr.-si^nsiblllly  for  de.sl<fnatinB  which 
materials  arc  strsteeic  and  critical  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  materials  to  be  stoclcpilcd  in  Uie  Munitions 
Board  (authority  now  vested  in  OEP  as  successor  to 
Munitions  Board  in  thie  area). 

Sec.  2  fa),  (b),  (d)  gives  the  President  responsibility 
for    designating    which    materials    are    strategic    and 
critlcai  and  the  form,  quality  and  quantity  of  materials 
to  be  stockpiled.    Designates  such  inventory  as  national 
stockpile  and  defines  "stockpile  objective." 

Proposed  legislation  centralizes  authority. 
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A  eom-pariton  of  tome  rigni/icant  jtrovuiont  of  present  law  tenth  vropoted  legislation  on  the  neUional  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 

-Coi 


materials — CoDtinued 
2.  DBmnnoN  or  Stsatkok  and  CmmcAL  Matkkuu 


Prawnt law  (Public Law 630, TVth  Cone) 


Policy  statement  of  Public  Law  S20  aays  one  of  the 
purposes  o/  tbe  law  is  to  provide  tor  tbe  aoqaisillon  and 
rvtention  of  stocks  of  certain  stratr^c  and  critical  mate- 
rials In  which  th«  United  BUt«s  Is  defldcnt  or  has  lo- 
suffldentlr  (iereioped  Its  supply  so  as  to  decrease  and 
prevent  wherever  possible  a  danKeruus  and  costly  de- 
pen<lence  o(  the  United  States  upon  foreign  nations  for 
supplies  of  these  materials  tn  times  o(  national  emersency. 


Proposed  legislatioa 


Bee.  2(a)  says:  "As  used  in  this  Act  the  term ' stratecic 
and  critical'  means  anv  natural  or  synthetic  raw  mate- 
rial (as  dlstinKui-shed  from  any  manufactured  or  fabri- 
cated form  of  such  material,  except  diamond  dies  and 
Jewel  bearlues)— 

"(1)  wnlcii  would  be  required  to  meet  the  Indus- 
trUu  and  military  needs  of  tbe  countrj-  daring  tbe 
following  national  emerKoncies: 

"(A)  any  period  during  which  the  United 
State*  is  engaged  in  armed  hostilities  wiib  a 
torrisn  uatiou; 

"  ( B)  any  period  fonowlng  a  nnclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  when  such  materials  are  re- 
quired for  tbe  industrial  and  economic  recorery 
of  tta«  United  States;  and 
"(2)  which  would  not  bo  readily  available  in 
suflSdent  quantities  from  domestic  or  other  sources 
during  such  periods." 


Comment 


Present  law  does  not  define  "strategic  and  critical 
materials"  or  spe<4ry  the  kinds  of  national  emergencies 
(or  which  the  Oovemment  should  stoekpUe.  Tbe 
proposed  legislation  explicitly  defines  "strategic  and 
critical  materials"  and  si>cclfies  tlie  kinds  of  national 
enuTgoiicics  (or  which  materials  can  be  stockpiled.  The 
proposed  legislation  does  not  provide  (tor  stockpiling  of 
end-use  items  such  as  eo|iper  tubing,  steel  beams,  alumi- 
num slieeliiig,  etc.  Should  the  Qovemment  decide 
stockniUng  of  end-use  Items  is  neede<l,  new  legislation 
would  be  re'iuire«l. 


3.  Stockpob  OiuacnvKS 


Sec.  2  (d)  and  (e)  defines  "stockpile  objectives."  Re- 
qaim  that,  S  months  after  enactment,  the  President 
shaD  publbh  regulations  setting  forth  criteria  to  be 
oonsiilered  In  determining  stockpile  objectives.  Such 
regulations  stiaQ  not  become  effective  until  the  expira- 
tion o(  M  days  after  submission  to  the  Conmiittees 
on  the  Armed  Serrloefl  of  each  House  of  the  Tongress. 
This  sectfon  abo  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  l)efeiu«, 
bsMd  upon  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chlots  of 
Staff,  slutll  determine  the  probable  nature  and  duration 
of  anv  emergency  for  which  strategic  and  crltieml 
materials  may  be  required. 


Public  Law  5J0  has  no  provisions  for  publication  of 
criteria  and  conpresslonal  onportimlty  tor  review.  Nor 
does  Public  l^aw  ft20  provide  tor  determination  of  prob- 
able nature  and  duration  of  natk^nal  emergency  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  based  uiHin  rvcouuuoMlations  of 
tbe  Joint  Cliiefs. 


4.  Rktinino  and  PBOcxasiNc.  or  Matkuals  in  National  STOCKnLS 


8m.  W^  pcvvldw  k*  teflnfaiff  or  procwifaji  of  matcrkb 
Mmik«a  or  tnaafened  imder  tbe  act  when  such  action 
Is  deemed  necessary. 


8«c.  9(a)  (S)  and  7(a)(8)  prorldea  fcr  refining  or  proc- 
essinK  of  material  In  the  national  stockpile  under  a 
stockpile  objective  redetermination,  when  such  nuteriul 
is  no  loDgo'  required  In  its  present  form  to  meet  objec- 
tives. Also  provides  that  excess  materials  can  be  used 
to  pay  costs. 


Proposed  legislation  Rmlts  the  conditions  under  «-hlch 
refining  or  pro«e8.slng  of  a  material  can  be  aceomplbhad 
and  provides  that  excess  materials  may  be  used  to  pAj 
costs  thereby  providing  an  opportunity  to  save  domrs 
and  reduce  surplus. 


6.  PROVISION  rOB  PCBUC  AND  CONGKXSSIONAL  AOVUEMENT 


A  periodic  report  to  the  Congress  on  activities  under 
tbe  act  Is  required  onder  sec.  4  ol  Public  Law  fi20. 


Bee.  3(d)  estabHsbes  a  ao-day  waiting  period  before 
activation  of  any  plans  for  refining,  processing,  or  replac- 
ing of  materials  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  3Ua) 
and  requires  tbe  publication  of  a  general  plan  tn  tne 
Federal  Register  as  well  as  a  transmittal  of  tbe  general 
plan  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  addition,  this  section  requires 
an  annual  report  by  tbe  President  to  the  Congress  on  all 
activities  under  sec  3. 


Tbe  provision  of  tbe  proposed  legislation  will  give 
Congress  and  the  public  an  opportunity  to  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  proposed  refilling,  processing, 
or  replacement  transactions. 


C  Rotation  or  MATxmiAU  m  thz  9TOCvni.x 


Sae.  Xd)  prsiilw  kr  n««tlMi  ef  materials  tn  tbe  mo- 
tional stockpile  where  necessary  to  prevent  detertoratlon. 


« 


Sec.  3(a)  (5)  and  7(b)  (8)  and  (8)  provMe  for  the  rotation 
of  materials  In  the  national  stockpile  and  the  materials 
reserve  inventory  to  prevent  deterioraUon  or  to  ac- 
eompilsh  a  efaange  in  storage  loeatkw.  Further  provide 
that  tOnds  received  on  account  of  rotation  are  available 
tor  rotation  pnrpoees  and  that  excess  materials  may  be 
aaed  as  payment  in  kind  at  their  lair  market  value  for 
otter  costs  inddeot  to  rotation. 


Tbe  additional  authority  In  the  proposed  legLslatlon 
will  aooompllsh  savings  In  storage  and  transportation 
coats  not  possible  uitder  Public  Law  UO;  afaw  provides 
opportunities  lo  um  excess  materials,  thereby  saving 
dollars  and  re<]uclng  size  of  surplus. 


T.  EXCBAMOKS  AND  DISPOSAL  TO  ACQCOtX  MaTUIULS  FOB  NATIONAL  STOCITTnjt 


Bee.  8<b)  authorises  tbe  acquisition  of  materials  re- 
quired to  meet  national  stockpile  objectives  through  (1) 
exchange  of  excess  materials  at  their  fair  market  value, 
or  (2)  the  disposal  of  excess  materials  at  fair  market 
value  and  application  of  tbe  proceeds  for  such  acquisi- 
tion. 


This  provision  of  the  proposed  legislation  permits 
prompt  acquisition  of  urgently  needed  muteriaJs  without 
tbe  expenditure  of  dollars. 


8.  Rknkrotlitions  or  Contkacts 


Public  Law  S20  makes  no  provision  for  renegotiation 

of  stockpile  contracts.    Therefore,  (or  lack  of  an  exemp- 

MoB  mider  Public  Law  530,  stockpile  oontovets  are  subject 

to  tbe  following  provision  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 

March  23,  IWl  ftltle  90,  UiUted  SUtes  Code.  1068  edition, 

sec.  1216),  which  states  in  part: 

"Tbe  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  •  •  *. 

(3)  any  contract  or  subcontract,  (or  the  product  of 

•  mine,  oU  or  ns  well,  or  other  mineral  or  natural 

daaoait,  or  timber,  which  has  not  been  prooeand, 

refined,  or  treated  beyond  the  first  form  or  state 

suitable  for  industrial  use.  *  *  *" 


Sec.  3(c)  provides  that  all  contracts  entered  Into  imder 
the  authority  of  tbe  act  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1061  "and  the  prorislaBi  ofseettoo  IM  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  exemptions,  shall  not  be  effective  with 
resptpct  to  such  contracts  and  sul>con tracts." 


n 


This  provision  of  the  nropofed  leglslatioo  removes 
existing  statutory  exempaoH  attMbed  to  eartein  stock- 
pile tranaaeUoas  and  will  prevent  exeeasive  profits  on 
stockpile  contracts,  made  under  tbe  authority  of  this 
act,  In  tbe  futore. 
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A  comparison  of  Mome  »ifnifiearU  pronsions  of  pre9ent  lato  with  proposed  legislation  on  the  national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 

materials — Continued 


•.  MaTBKIALS  RESKBVX  iKVKMTOmT 


Present  law  (PubUe  Law  820,  TVth  Gong.) 


Proposed  leglslatloD 


Sec.  7(8)  provides  tor  the  establishment  of  a  materials 
reeerie  Inventory,  to  be  eompoeed  of  all  materials  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  acqtiired  pursuant  to  tbe  Defense  Pro- 
ductfon  Act,  as  amended,  and  tbe  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  without  reim- 
bursement and  imder  sec.  7(b) 0)  any  materials  In  the 
natfonal  stockpile  which  exceed  the  stockpile  objective. 


Comment 


The  proposed  legislation  would  consolklBte  the  various 
tnventorios  into  two  Inventories,  consisting  of  tbe  national 
stockpile,  Into  whicb  would  be  put  tbe  quantltiee  of 
materials  reqtilred  to  meet  national  stockpile  objectives 
established  pursuant  to  tbe  proposed  bill;  and  the  ma- 
terials re^serve  inventory.  Into  which  would  be  put  all 
materials  in  excess  of  such  established  objectives. 


10.  TKAirsFn  am  Bxcbanob  or  Matxuals  Brrw^LM  Stockpileb 


There  is  no  mechanism  to  transfer  any  material  from 
the  national  sUK'kpile  to  either  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile or  the  IVfonse  lTo<iuction  Act  Inventory  even 
though  material  held  in  the  national  stockpile  may  be 
excess  to  Its  objective.  Likewise,  there  is  no  established 
mechanism  for  transferring  material  from  tbe  supple- 
ntental  stockpile  to  the  national  stockpile  even  tboufth 
the  national  sto*kpile  m:ty  not  have  onoiich  of  that  ma- 
terial to  meet  tbe  wtablisbi-d  objective.  Ilowever,  when 
there  is  not  enough  ol  a  nmtcrial  in  the  national  stockpile 
to  meet  its  objective  and  there  is  some  of  that  mat^Tial 
in  the  snpplenMTital  stoclcpllc,  the  material  In  tbe  supple- 
mmuU  stockpile  ciin  be  oonnted  toward  the  objective. 
The  IX'fense  I»roduction  Act  o(  lOSO,  as  anicndt-d,  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  excess  materials  in  the  I")efense 
I*roduction  Act  inventory  to  tbe  national  stockpile 
but  if  transferred  the  borrowing  authority  is  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  acquLsition  cost  of  the  ma- 
tfvial.  (No  material  has  even  been  transferred  from  the 
Defense  Production  Act  inventor>  to  the  national  stock- 
pile on  a  nonreimbursable  basis.) 


Under  sec.  7(b)  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  is  authorised  to — 

(1)  Transfer  to  the  materials  reserve  inventory 
without  charge  or  reimbursement  any  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  which  exceeds  the  stockpile 
objective  determined  or  redetermined  pursuant  to 
sec.  2  of  this  Act; 

(2)  Transfer  to  tbe  national  stockpile  without 
charge  or  reimbursement  any  materials  in  the  mar 
terials  reserve  inventory  which  are  required  to  meet 
tbe  stockpile  objectives  for  such  materials. 

(3)  Kxcnange  any  materials  in  such  Inventory  tor 
materialB  in  the  national  stockpile  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  or  maintaining  tbe  quality  of  or  chang- 
ing the  location  of  materiabln  tbe  national  stockpile; 

(4)  Commingle  materials  In  tbe  national  stockpile 
with  equivalent  materials  in  tbe  materials  reserve 
inventory. 


This  section  of  tbe  proposed  legislation  provides  tor 
tbe  transfer  of  materials  between  stockpile  and  excess 
inventory,  provides  a  vehicle  (or  the  economical  attain- 
ment of  national  stockpile  objectives  and  provides  for 
the  efficient  management  of  both  tbe  stockpile  and  thu 
excess  inventory. 


11.  Ubk  or  Matsuau  in  Material  Resebte  Inventort  To  Pat  Certain  Costs 


No  provisions  in  tbe  present  law  comparable  to  those 
in  proposed  legislation. 


See.  7(b)  authorizes  Admlnktrator  of  08A  to  use 
materials  lh)m  tlie  materials  reserve  Inventory,  at  their 
(air  market  value,  to  pay  costs  incident  to— 

(1)  Refining,  processing,  or  replacement  of  mate- 
rials In  tbe  nation:)!  stockpile. 

(2)  RotHtion  of  mate.'iRls  In  both  national  stock- 
pile and  matorttls  reserve  inventory. 


Permits  aooompllsbment  of  aoine  itockpBe  objectives 
and  some  maintenance  functions  without  e.xpenditara  of 
dollars.  Plans  for  refining,  processing,  or  replacement 
must  be  reported  to  tbe  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  60  days  tx^fore  the  action  is  taken. 
Rotation  is  a  normal  maintenance  function. 

This  will  simpllf.v  the  adminlstratfon  of  the  stockpfles 
and  update  enabling  lecislatlon  to  reflect  present-day 
conditions,  with  particular  emphasis  on  eiBcienoy  in 
maintenance  and  benefication. 


12.  Transfek  or  Materials  to  Otuxr  DcrAXTiiKNTS  and  Aoenoxs 


No  aimllv  provlskn. 


Sec.  7(h)  aotborlzes  tbe  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  to  require,  whenever  practicable,  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  use  materials 
from  the  m;<t<<rl«ls  reserve  Inventory  in  lien  of  procuring 
such  material  from  private  sources,  and  to  transfer  any 
materials  in  such  inventory  to  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovemment  (or  tise  by  that  department. 


Provides  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Oovem- 
ment. 


13.  DiarosALS  From  Matksials  Rksxxtx  Intzntokt 


Public  lisw  5?0  ;>rov1rte8  for  disposal  of  material^  held 
pursuant  to  tbe  act  which  become  excess  by  rea.son  of  a 
revised  determination  imder  sec.  '2.  It  requires  pubU- 
catfon  of  notice  of  Intention  to  dispose  In  tlie  Federal 
Register,  and  transmittal  of  such  notice  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committeos  ot  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress.  It 
ftirtber  provides  that  no  disposal  is  to  be  undertaken  until 
the  expiration  of  a  8-nuintn  wnltlne  period  after  publi- 
cation of  notice  and  lran.stniltal  to  tbe  Congress,  ana  then 
only  after  expre.s.sapproviil  of  the  prop<)se<1  disixjsition  by 
the  ("ongre.ss,  except  ttmt  disi>o.sjils  liy  reason  of  obsoles- 
cence do  not  require  such  Approval  by  Coni^russ.  It  also 
provides  that  disposal  ihall  be  made  with  due  regard  to 
tbe  protection  of  the  United  States  against  avol<lable 
loss  and  tbe  protection  o(  prooessors,  producers  and  con- 
sumers apnin.'-'t  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 


Tbe  Administrator  of  OS.^  Ls  authorlied  to— 

"(12)  sell  materials  In  such  Inventory  which  are  no 
longer  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 
Sec.  7(c;  carries  forward  the  provision  of  Public  Law 
820  requiring  protection  of  tlie  Unites  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  protection  ofspecifled  markets  against 
avoidable  disruption  with  res|HH:t  to  sales  made  under 
sec.  7(b)(12)  ot  tbe  new  act.  In  nddition.  this  section 
reqtiires  that  due  regard  be  given  in  disposals  uiKler  sec. 
7(b)(12)  to  the  (oreltm  reUtfons  of  the  United  States 
and  preveiitjon  of  such  material  being  acquired  by  Com- 
munist-contrulled  naUona  insofar  as  practicable  if  such 
material  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  such  nations 
and  tbe  acquisition  of  such  material  would  he  detrl- 
meutal  to  the  national  security  of  tbe  United  States. 

Under  s(»e.  7fc)  the  Admlrd-strator  Is  authorised  to 
restrict  disposals  to  particular  classes  of  potential  pur- 
chasers or  any  segnieut  Uiereof  if  be  determines  such 
action  Is  necessiiry  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  set.  7 
or  ia  otherwise  in  the  public  interest,  but  he  must  obtain 

tbe  mftTimnTn  |X)SSible  COUlllCtitiOU. 

Sec  7(d)  provides  for  sales  under  the  authority  of 
see.  7(b)(12>  to  be  mode  upon  expiration  of  a  WV^lay 
waiting  Mriod  after  publication  of  notice  of  the  plan  of 
propoiea  disT>o.sitlon  and  submission  of  such  notice  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  ol  both  Houses  of 
Coogrera.  Sec.  7(d)  further  provides  that  the  notice 
to  Congress  sliall  indude  a  det.'tiled  explanation  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  disposal  plan  meets  the  criteria 
set  out  in  sec.  7(c). 


Tbe  proposed  legislation  Imposes  the  i«quk«Bient  that 
detailed  explanation  be  given  of  the  manner  in  wbicb 
disposals  under  sec.  7(bKr2)  meet  thecrHerlaof  (1)  avoM- 
Ing  loss  ('.')  avoiding  disruption  of  usual  markets  and 
forcipn  relations  and  (3)  preventing  materials  being 
acquired  by  CommunlA-ootttraUed  eoontxtes  under  given 
circtimstances. 

The  proposed  leglslatfon  retains  corsreaslonal  control 
but  provides  tbe  exeoutive  branch  Aexlbillty  so  as  to 
permit  quick  action  in  taking  advantage  of  market  ( 
ditfons  fovorablr  to  surplus  disposal. 


14.  ClAMincATioN  or  Btocepile  Rscx>kds  and  Data 


flee.  4  restricts  the  authority  of  tbe  President  as  to 
lalinnatfon  he  may  classify,  eitber  in  normal  time.s,  in 
time  of  war,  or  during  any  national  emergency. 


This  new  provision  ii  deelgped  t«  make  avaflabla  lo 
the  Amerlean  people  tbe  nannam  amount  of  tntarraa- 
tion  on  the  atockpfiee  of  etrataKlc  and  srtUcal  mataiala, 
consistent  with  national  security. 
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A  co^parUon  of  .on.  ^ificani  pro^.ions  of  ''--^^^^^^jj^go^^^ed'^^^^-  -  ^^  -^-^^  '^^A^^e  of  ,iraU^  an,  cn.ical 


18.  RILKASS  or  STOCRrtLID  Maiskuu 


Pn«ent  Uw  (PubUe  Law  MO,  7»th  Conf.) 


Sm.  Sot  PubHe  Law  aso  provid«s  tor  the  (llmxMltlon 
(eic^t  ior  roUtktn  tad  dlapoMls)  of  nAtlooal  itockpi)* 
uatcrtel  on  ofd«r  of  President  when.  In  Uis  Judpnenl.  n- 
•MBto  requirfd  tor  purposM  of  the  eonimon  detenae,  or 
OQ  order  of  any  wrency  (JeslKn»t«d  by  the  Hnsstdent  in 
time  of  war  or  dortnc  a  national  emerfency. 


Propoaed  legklaUon 


Sec.  8.  Except  aa  ottaerwbie  proyided,  nutcrials  In  the 
Mtknal  stockpile  eouU  be  r«kM»ed  (or  uee.  wle.  or  other 
diapositkm  only  (1)  on  order  of  ll»«  President  at  any 
time  when,  In  his  Judgmient  such  release  Ls  required  for 
purpoaea  of  the  common  defeikoe,  or  c')  on  order  of  any 


--—^  daripjated  by  the  Prf«ident,  In  time  of  war  or 
***!!•  •  "•«<*»1  emergency  declared  by  the  President 
or  (3)  on  order  of  the  President  when  the  ilLscontiiiunnce 
or  Intemiptlon  of  a  forelm  aotirre  or  sources  of  supply  of 
a  material  will  cause  a  dislocation  of  the  I'nited  SUtea 
economy  w  hich  the  Pre«ldi'nt  determines  to  l)e  a  threat 
to  the  industrial  and  ecunomic  security  of  the  United 
States:  Prom4ti.  That  the  President  also  deU>rmiue>  that 
the  release  of  such  material  from  tl)e  national  stockpile 
will  not  constitute  an  immediate  riik  to  the  United 
tJtales  ability  to  defend  Itaelf  m  a  national  emergency 


Comnient 


Propo9e<l    l(«islation   provides  authority   similar   to 

tJMi  President  wouW  be  re.sUi<ted  to  declared  emenren- 
J^'vil?.^'''^.'!  ?"■  V'*  P'°»»s*«l  W^lsklion  would  author- 
!»  Presidential  relea*  when  then*  Is  a  dlvuptlon  of 
1^  L"  rT";  ';f 'Ul'l''y  "wl  Ls  determined  to  be  a  tlireat 
State     ""'"'''''"'  >*•"'  ef.)nomic  security  of  the  United 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Bayh.  Clark. 
Gruiniho."  Long  of  Missouri,  Morsi. 
NiLsow,  Raitdolph,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Youkc  of  Ohio,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Economic  Conver- 
sion Commission  to  develop  plans  for 
economic  adjustments  to  changes  or  re- 
ductions In  our  defense  expenditures. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
Nation  has  found  It  necessary  during  the 
cold  war  years  since  World  War  n  to 
make  a  heavy  economic  commitment  for 
defense. 

The  act  declares  that  our  security  re- 
quires a  capacity  to  adjust  our  defense 
establishment  to  changing  military  and 
international  conditions.  Such  a  capac- 
ity Includes  preparation  for  the  conver- 
sion of  any  part  of  our  military  plant  to 
civilian  purposes. 

This  legislation  offers  one  means  by 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  safely  embrace  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  converting  the  instruments 
of  war  to  the  tools  of  peace.  It  should 
add  to  the  flexibility,  the  efficiency,  and 
the  strength  of  our  entire  security 
system. 

The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses as  follows: 

PROVISIONS    or    THI    Bnx 

A  National  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission would  be  established  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  The 
Commission,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  would  include  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  Agriculture.  Labor,  and  In- 
terior, the  Chairmen  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

The  Commission  would  have  responsi- 
bility for  drafting  a  blueprint  of  appro- 
priate actions  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to 
facilitate  conversion.  This  should  In- 
clude preparation  of  schedules  of  possible 
private  and  public  investment  patterns 
res\ilting  from  various  degrees  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  the  employment 
and  Income  effects  that  may  be  expected 
therefrom.  Thl«  analysis  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  Congress 


within   1   year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act. 

The  Commission  wotild  convene,  with- 
in the  next  12  months,  a  National  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Conversion  and 
Growth  to  focus  nationwide  attention  on 
these  problems  and  to  encourage  appro- 
priate study  and  programing  for  eco- 
nomic conversion  In  all  relevant  parts 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  Commission  would  counsel  with 
the  Governors  of  the  States  to  encourage 
appropriate  and  timely  preparation  in 
support  of  conversion  capability. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission,  the  bill  provides 
that  defense  plants  under  contract  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  or  the  Space  Agency 
shall  have  In  their  managements  an  op- 
erating conversion  conunlttee.  Such 
committees  would  be  required  in  all 
plants  engaged  in  defense  work  for  1 
year  or  more  and  whose  personnel  are 
25  percent  or  more  so  engaged. 

Each  Industry  committee  would  be 
charged  with  planning  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  facility  from  military  to 
civilian  work,  as  required  In  the  event 
of  contract  changes  owing  to  termina- 
tions, cutbacks,  or  stretchouts. 

Many  firms  will  find  it  possible  to 
make  appropriate  plans  for  coping  with 
conversion  problems  on  their  own,  but 
others  will  be  unable  to  plan  with  their 
own  competence  and  will  need  the  coun- 
sel and  assistance  of  Government. 

UNCZRTAUfTIXS  OF  THR  DKrXMSK  KCONOMT 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  I 
have  previously  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  we  have  reached  a  point  when 
we  can  mstke  careful  reductions  in  arms 
expenditures  without  In  any  way  endan- 
gering the  security  of  the  NaUon.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  this  view  prevails, 
we  can  anticipate  a  leveling  off  of  nu- 
merous defense  projects,  and  significant 
shifts  in  the  character  of  defense  spend- 
ing. Plans  to  make  economic  adjust- 
ment to  such  changes  should  be  pre- 
pared by  both  Government  and  private 
industry.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  establishes  the  machinery  to  in- 
augurate such  planning. 

Uncertainties,  many  of  which  depend 
upon  factors  beyond  our  control,  provide 
the  backdrop  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  proposal  is  designed  to  ease 
the  conversion  or  modification  of  our 
arms  Industries  and  Installations  to  ci- 


vilian purposes.  If  we  are  to  avoid  pain- 
ful economic  dislocations  and  loss  of  job 
opportunities  resulting  from  reductions 
or  changes  In  our  defense  system,  we 
must  develop  procedures  now  for  an- 
ticipating and  meeting  these  problems. 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  12  1963 
reported  that  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  foresees  a  leveling  off  of  defense 
spending.  As  a  result  of  cost-efflclency 
achievements,  Mr.  McNamara  has  indi- 
cated that  annual  savings  of  $4  billion 
may  be  reached  by  1964.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  reducUon  in  combat 
forces  or  overall  mUitary  spending,  but 
It  does  point  up  the  changing  character 
of  defense  operations. 

An  eariler  report,  in  the  Times  for 
Jime  30.  indicated  that  administration 
officials  are  giving  serious  consideration 
to  a  substantial  cut  In  the  weapons  ac- 
quisition program  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  ' 

The  Congress  has  recently  reduced  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  the  requested 
flSllT964^^*'^^''^  appi-opriatlons  for 

The  changing  demands  of  our  secu- 
rity in  the  1960s  necessarily  involve  a 
constantly  shifting  and  changing  De- 
fense Establishment.  For  example,  dlir- 
Ing  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been  al- 
locating Increased  billions  of  doUars  to 
our  convenUonal  warfare  and  mobUe 
force  capability.  Simultaneously  we 
have  been  phasing  out  B-17  strategic 
bombers  and  modifying  our  missile  sys- 
tem Secretary  McNamara  has  recently 
blocked  construcUon  of  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers. 

TTiese  and  other  anticipated  changes 
m  defense  allocations  point  up  the  un- 
certaJjity  of  any  existing  weapons  system 
or  military  installation. 

THR    CHANGING    COLD    WAR    SCTNR 

Even  more  fundamental  changes  may 
occur  in  our  mUItary  forces  and  defense- 
related  Industries  If  the  pattern  of  the 
cold  war  should  shift  substantially. 
There  are  new  Indications  that  Russia 
may  be  changing  the  direction  of  her 
cold  war  tacUcs.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  dis- 
avowal of  the  moon  race,  his  sharp  dif- 
ferences with  the  Chinese  Communists, 
his  expendltiu^  of  large  sums  for  food,' 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  healty  skepu- 
cism,  but  they  are  indications,  nonethe- 
less, of  a  possible  change  in  Soviet 
tactics. 


/"^ 


It  Is  possible  that  our  rivalry  with  the 
Soviets  may  more  more  and  more  Into 
an  economic,  cultiiral,  and  ideological 
conflict  in  which  military  weapons  would 
serve  an  Increasingly  secondary  role.  If 
the  President" s  hop)e  for  the  test  ban  as 
"a  first  step"  to  peace  is  fulfilled  by  ad- 
ditional steps  to  peace,  then  surely  we 
can  anticipate  a  change  in  military 
spending  by  the  great  powers.  Any  slg- 
rilficant  success  in  the  long  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  disarmament  would« 
of  course,  sharply  affect  the  level  of  de- 
fense spending. 

In  August  1963  the  monthly  survey  of 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  reported 
that  even  though  it  might  be  premature 
to  hope  for  a  thaw  In  the  cold  war,  the 
time  has  come  to  prepare  for  a  reduction 
and  shifts  in  defense  spending.  It  com- 
mented: 

Well  before  the  Moscow  (test  baoi]  accord, 
a  nvunber  of  developments  were  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  pattern  of 
steadily  increasing  outlays  for  national  se- 
curity. Even  clearer  have  been  the  signs 
that  the  compoBltton  of  dafense  expenditure 
is  likely  to  shift.  Either  event — reduction 
or  roBtructurlng — wutild  tmpoee  economic  ad- 
justments on  individuals,  companies,  and 
communities.  The  prospect,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  receiving  consideration  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  where  adjiistment 
would  chiefly  fall.  Thus  far.  It  appears  to 
have  been  rather  broadly  neglected. 

TTJB.  RCONOMT  CAN  THRIVR  DT7RING  CONVERSION 

Marxist  critics  of  the  United  States 
have  long  contended  that  however  bur- 
densome, heavy  arms  spending  Is  a  nec- 
essary evil  designed  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  UJS.  capitalism.  According  to 
this  view,  were  It  not  for  booming  defense 
Industries  and  military  forces  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  absorb  our  man- 
power, chronic  depression  would  grip  the 
Nation.  Many  Americans,  including  in- 
dustrialists, labor  leaders,  and  public  of- 
ficials tend  to  accept  this  assumption. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  false  view  of  the 
American  economy.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  with  proper  planning  by  both  pri- 
vate and  public  officials  on  community. 
State  and  Federal  levels,  our  economy 
can  expand  and  prosper  while  undergoing 
substantial  shifts  or  reductions  in  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant leader  of  the  majority,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey],  who 
said  In  an  address  to  the  Senate  more 
than  a  year  ago: 

If  we  discuss  the  economic  Impact  of  dls- 
armament  on  our  economy,  we  shall  reach 
the  conclusion  that  not  only  Is  It  possible 
to  make  such  a  conversion  without  serious 
dislocation,  but  it  U  possible  to  have  a  rastly 
Improved  economy,  one  in  which  econoznlo 
expansion  moves  rapidly,  and  In  which  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  increases 
for  the  common  good. 

In  that  spirit.  I  suggest  the  following 
proposition*: 

First.  The  United  States  clearly  dem- 
onstrated at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
that  we  could  move  quickly  and  success- 
fully from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy  at  a  time  when  a  much  larger 
share  of  our  total  resources  were  de- 
voted to  armaments  than  is  now  the 

CAM. 

Second.  Our  present  level  of  military 
spending — far  from  strengthening  the 


ecoxuMny — is  actually  distorting  and  re- 
stricting the  economy,  weakening  the 
competitive  position  of  our  civilian  in- 
dustries In  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional trade,  and  serlouAly  aggravating 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Third.  While  our  overall  economy  can 
absorb  shifts  in  production  patterns  with 
comparative  ease,  certain  industries, 
communities  and  manpower  groups 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  sudden 
shifts  or  cutbacks  In  the  military  system. 
These  special  problems  can  be  mini- 
mized with  sufBcIent  advance  planning. 

Ehiring  World  War  II,  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  claimed  over  40  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  in  contrast 
to  10  percent  today.  Within  a  year  of 
the  war's  end  In  1945  we  had  reduced  de- 
fense spending  by  80  percent.  This  re- 
duction represented  three  times  the 
present  percentage  of  our  national  pro- 
duction devoted  to  defense  expenditures. 
In  the  same  12-month  postwar  p>eriod, 
over  9  million  servicemen  were  released 
from  the  Armed  Forces — more  than 
triple  our  present  total  military  person- 
neL  Yet,  despite  this  rapid  demobiliza- 
tion and  reduction  of  defense  spending, 
the  economy  boomed  and  unemployment 
remained  below  4  percent. 

The  satisfactory  transfer  to  a  civilian 
economy  after  1945  was  made  possible 
partiy  because  of  the  pent-up  demand 
for  civilian  goods  and  partly  by  our 
material  assistance  to  EluroiJean  recov- 
ery. It  was  also  greatly  assisted  by  in- 
telligent industry  planning  and  govern- 
ment action,  including  tax  reduction, 
veterans  benefits,  concessions  to  indus- 
try, and  a  policy  of  monetary  ease.  All 
of  these  tested  devices  could  be  readily 
employed  again  should  major  arms  re- 
duction become  feasible. 

ARICS    SPENDING    DISTOST8    BOONOSCT 

Both  the  encouraging  post -World  War 
n  experience  and  analysis  of  our  present 
economic  problems  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  planned  transfer  to  civil- 
ian production  can  be  a  boon  rather 
than  a  drag  on  our  economy.  Arms 
spending  Is  not  the  unmixed  economic 
blessing  that  some  citizens  believe  It  to 
be. 

As  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
has  said: 

Defense  spending  of  the  typ«  we  now  have 
has  no  Intrinsic  merit  In  terms  of  Its  ability 
to  create  production  and  income  as  com- 
pared to  otiier  forms  of  demand. 

A  costly  nuclear  warhead  resting  in 
the  arsenal  has  littie  or  no  impact  on 
the  economy,  whereas  a  similar  invest- 
ment in  updated  machine  tools  or  class- 
rooms or  scholarships  i>ays  compound 
dividends. 

Furthermore,  arms  spending  is  nar- 
rowly concentrated  in  a  few  giant  cor- 
porations rather  than  being  evenly 
spread  across  the  Nation. 

Most  disturbing  of  all,  we  are  pres- 
ently starving  a  number  of  crucial  sectors 
of  American  society  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary animal  well  fed. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  allo- 
cating approximately  three-fourths  of 
our  precious  scientific  and  engineering 
tal^it  to  military  research  and  develop- 
ment.   This,  plus  the  concentratkHi  of 


capital  in  arms  production,  has  lead  to 
a  pcdnful  decline  in  the  modernization 
of  our  civilian  industries.  The  United 
States,  once  the  envy  of  the  world  In 
machine  tool  production  has  today 
slipped  to  fourth  or  fifth  rank  among 
the  world's  machine  tool  producing  na- 
tions. Pew  Americans  realize  that  the 
gleaming  new  civilian  plants  of  West 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy — the  hapless 
Axis  powers  of  18  years  ago — ^have  left 
the  United  States  with  the  distinction 
of  operating  the  most  outdated  metal- 
working  machinery  of  any  major  indus- 
trial coimtry. 

Many  of  our  once  top-rated  civilian 
industries  are  losing  their  competitive 
edge  both  at  home  and  abroad  with 
serious  consequences  to  our  balance  ot 
payments  and  our  economic  growth.  The 
balance-of-payments  problems  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  cost  of  maintaining 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  in 
Germany  and  by  our  military  aid  opera- 
tions in  Vietiukm,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

Even  more  difficult  to  measiu-e  is  the 
loss  to  society  from  the  diversion  of 
much  of  our  best  brsdnpower — especial- 
ly potential  teachers — to  military  re- 
search and  development.  The  shortage 
of  talented,  dynamic  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors takes  a  heavy  toll  in  American 
classrooms. 

Every  American  should  ponder  the 
words  of  former  President  Eisenhower: 

The  Military  Establishment,  not  produc- 
tive of  Itself,  necessarily  must  feed  on  the 
energy,  productlTlty,  and  brainpower  of  the 
country,  and  if  it  takes  too  much,  our  total 
strength  declines. 

SPECIAL  AREAS  OP  STRESS  DURING  ARMS 
RXDDCnON 

Having  contended  that  the  arms  budg- 
et is  a  restricted  and  sometimes  dam- 
aging method  of  bolstering  the  econ- 
omy. I  nevertheless  believe  that  It  is  so 
intertwined  with  the  economic  life  of 
some  of  our  communities,  industries  and 
vocations  that  a  military  shift  without 
advance  planning  would  set  off  an  under- 
standable panic. 

A  signiflcant  factor  In  America's  de- 
fense spending  is  its  highly  uneven  dis- 
tribution geographically  and  industrially. 
Areas  such  as  southern  California,  Bos- 
ton, Seattie,  Wichita,  and  a  number  of 
our  States  including  Hawaii.  Alaska. 
Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  are 
heavily  dep^ident  on  defense  industries 
and  installations. 

In  the  aircraft  Industry  over  93  per- 
cent of  the  employees  are  oigaged  in 
manufacturing  warplanes;  in  the  ship- 
building Industry.  60  percent  of  the  «n- 
ployees  are  involved  in  defense  produc- 
tion, and  in  radio  and  communications 
equipment  production  the  percentage  Is 
3S  percent.  These  areas  and  industries 
alMig  with  the  technical  personnel  in  re- 
lated defense  production  will  be  hardest 
hit  by  arms  reduction  or  shifts  in  pro- 
duction patterns. 

REASONS    POR    OONTERSION     PLANNING 

There  are  various  reasons  why  we 
must  take  steps  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  fear  of  economic  dislocation  stem- 
ming from  changes  in  our  defense  forces. 

First,  our  military  security  requires 
that  our  defense  planners  be  permitted  a 
considerable    degree    of    flexlUUty    in 
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weftpons  production  and  modification. 
Ajb  matters  now  stand,  necessary 
changes  or  reductions  in  weapons  sys- 
tems or  defense  Installations  are  often 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  affected  com- 
munities and  their  political  spokesmen. 
Such  political  and  economic  pressures 
which  freeze  unneeded  plants  or  instal- 
lations into  the  Defense  Establishment 
weaken  our  overall  strength. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  ob- 
serves. In  connection  with  the  inertia  or 
resistance  to  change  in  defense  expendi- 
ture patterns: 

with  about  one-tenth  of  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  military  purposes  year 
after  year,  there  has  developed  a  reluctance, 
both  public  and  private,  toward  cutting 
back  so  sizable  a  sector  of  economic  activity. 
Thus,  the  very  fact  that  makes  it  Important 
to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  a  reduction 
In  defense  outlays — that  Is,  the  economy's 
heavy  Involvement  In  defense— could  also 
make  it  more  dlfficxilt  to  achieve  reduction. 

But,  Mr.  President.  In  the  absence  of 
alternative  plans,  who  can  blame  a  com- 
munity, or  a  labor  leader,  or  a  Congress- 
man, for  vigorous  opposition  to  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  payroll  or  dividend? 

A  second  reason  for  planning  conver- 
sion is  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  our  citizens  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  defense  industries  against  an  eco- 
nomic calamity.  We  need  to  replace 
imcertainty  and  anxiety  with  the  assur- 
ance tiiat  conversion  to  civilian  produc- 
tion can  actually  be  a  hopeful  opportu- 
nity for  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  discussing  the  work  of  his  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power has  said: 

Certainly,  It  Is  a  matter  of  direct  con- 
gressional and  national  concern  to  inquire 
whether  practical  altemaUves  exist  for  the 
emplojrment  of  defense  industries  and  their 
work  forces  outside  the  defense  program 
for  the  fulfillment  of  other  community  and 
individual  needs. 

We  cannot  poMlbly  leave  great  defense 
industrtes  and  millions  of  their  workers  In 
so  viilnerable  a  {xisltlon  that  they  constitute 
an  Independent  obstacle  to  the  achievement 
of  a  stable  peace  *   *  *. 

OUS    CmiAJM    KEXOa    CAN    ABSOEB    AMMB    CUT 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  American 
domestic  needs  which  can  easily  absorb 
large  public  and  private  Investment  for 
new  employment  and  economic  growth. 
The  Nation's  needs  for  resources  devel- 
opment projects,  particiilarly  Involving 
water,  and  for  constriiction  of  schools, 
hospitals,  mental  health  facilities,  urban 
transit  systems,  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities, and  rural  development  would  more 
than  absorb  any  likely  reductions  In 
defense  spending. 

There  are  many  untapped  opportu- 
nities in  the  civilian  sector  to  which  our 
defense  industries  might  convert  their 
capacity.  For  example,  the  airframe  in- 
dustry lias  competence  for  producing 
lightweight,  high-strength  structures 
useful  for  prefabricated  housing. 

In  the  medical  field  there  are  dra- 
matic uses  for  electronic  devices  to  which 
part  of  our  defense  capacity  could  be 
diverted.  Also,  traflflc  signals  in  our 
cities  could  be  controlled  by  computers 
to  improve  the  control  and  flow  of  traffic . 

Countless  other  examples  could  be 
cited  and  there  are  scores  of  ideas  yet 


to  be  formulated  for  converting  war  pro- 
duction to  civilian  uses. 

Scores  of  small  communities  have  de- 
veloped at  the  side  of  defense  installa- 
tions. We  will  have  to  make  an  imagina- 
tive effort  to  conserve  the  human  and 
the  capital  resources  of  these  satellite 
towns.  For  example,  many  bases  include 
extensive  facilities  that  could  be  con- 
verted Into  vocational  schools  and  Junior 
college  use.  The  instructional  staffs  of 
some  training  bases  are  readily  convert- 
ible into  the  teaching  staffs  of  technical 
institutes.  Indeed,  such  use  of  military 
training  sites  and  personnel  would  help 
us  to  overcome  at  the  Junior  college 
level  the  national  shortage  of  techni- 
cians. This,  in  turn,  can  prove  to  be  a 
major  contribution  to  the  technological 
renewal  of  many  of  our  Industries. 

We  should  anticipate  the  possibility 
that  a  type  and  degree  of  specialization 
highly  specific  to  military  functions  has 
developed  in  various  occupations.  Some 
electronics  and  missile  engineers  may 
thus  discover  that  as  specialists  in  as- 
pects of  missile  guidance,  there  Is  no 
nearby  civilian  technology  for  which  they 
are  suited.  For  such  men.  there  will  be 
problems  for  retraining.  This  can  be  an 
opportimity  for  them  and  for  our  coun- 
try. We  all  know  that  we  must  upgrade 
the  function  of  educating  our  youth. 
Many  of  our  defense  industry  experts 
could  be  attracted  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession with  proper  financial  and  pro- 
fessional incentives. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  coordinated  effort 
between  private  industry  and  govern- 
ment to  smooth  the  transition.  The  bill 
which  I  have  proposed  will  help  to  meet 
that  need. 

Its  combination  of  required  Industry 
conversion  planning  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral supporting  activity  wUl  help  gen- 
erate the  confidence  and  direction  need- 
ed for  conversion  capability. 

With  such  a  design,  we  will  begin  to 
relieve  the  concern  which  many  feel, 
lest  conversion  from  war  production  be 
the  occasion  of  unreasonable  hardship 
for  Americans.  In  turn,  the  develop- 
ment of  competence  for  conversion  will 
make  possible  more  realistic  appraisals 
of  defense  spending,  for  then  decisions 
on  the  termination  of  contracts  or  the 
closing  of  installations  to  meet  legitimate 
efficiency  and  security  requirements 
need  not  be  blimted  by  concern  for  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  This  Is  bound  to  im- 
prove both  the  short-  and  long-term  de- 
sign and  administration  of  our  security 
policies.  It  will  also  add  new  force  to 
disarmament  discussions  by  removing 
fear  of  the  economic  consequences. 

These  proposed  steps  can  help  give 
our  people  a  solid  basis  for  confidence  in 
their  own  and  our  Nation's  future.  With 
other  related  efforts,  they  can  demon- 
strate that  the  best  path  to  American 
prosperity  and  economic  growth  lies  not 
in  a  constantly  expanding  arms  race 
but  in  carefully  gaged  steps  toward 
peace. 

GROWING    INTKRXST    IN    KCONOMIC    CONVXBSION 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  clarify  my 
purpose  in  Introducing  legislation  at  this 
time. 

This  Is  not  a  newly  recognized  Issue, 
arising  out  of  the  apparent  thaw  in  East- 


West  relationships.  The  problem  was 
recognized  in  the  report  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Consequences  of  Dis- 
armament made  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  in  March 
of  1962. 

It  was  recognized  by  our  very  able  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI,  in  1962.  when  he  proposed  a  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  National  Defense,  which  was 
to  study  procurement  policies  and  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  that  termi- 
nation or  modification  of  procurement 
contracts  would  have  on  the  economy. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  New  York 
Times  financial  and  business  editors 
some  weeks  ago  when  they  made  a  sur- 
vey of  conversion  planning  by  our  25 
major  corporations  which  handle  50.8 
percent  of  all  defense  work.  They  re- 
ported on  August  16,  1963.  that  very  lit- 
tle planning  for  conversion  has  been  done 
by  Industry  and  that  "many  defense  con- 
tractors simply  refuse  to  consider  a  size- 
able cutback  in  arms  production  as  any 
kind  of  a  possibility  in  the  foreseeable 
future." 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament In  the  study  so  ably  reported 
to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HtJicPHRiY]  on  October  5  last  year, 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  Minnesota 
Senator  has  established  himself  nation- 
ally and  internationally  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  and  especially 
its  related  economic  impact. 

We  have  been  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  conversion  with  increasing  fre- 
quency and  interest.  We  have  some 
rather  broad  Ideas  about  how  it  may  be 
undertaken. 

It  seems  to  the  cosponsors  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Economic  Conversion 
Act.  which  I  have  introduced,  that  it  is 
time  to  launch  more  specific  planning 
for  possible  reductions  or  changes  in  our 
military  programs.  We  lu-gently  need  a 
blueprint,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "of 
the  appropriate  policies  and  programs  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  •  •  • 
which  study  shall  Include  possible  sched- 
ules of  public  and  private  Investment 
patterns  resulting  from  various  degrees 
of  economic  conversion." 

Also,  it  is  time  to  stimulate  and  assist 
private  Industry  and  State  and  local  com- 
munities in  imdertaking  the  planning 
job.  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  the 
text  of  the  bill,  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey  article  on  conversion  problems, 
and  the  New  York  Times  article  of  Au- 
gust 16,  entitled  "Etefense  Industry  Lacks 
Plans  for  Civilian  Production,"  and 
other  editorials  and  articles  in  support 
of  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
editorials  and  articles  will  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

The  bill  (S.  2274)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McGovERN  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  tlUe,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Commerce,  and  6rdered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Economic 
Conversion  Act"'. 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  in  the  last  decade  the  cold  war  has  re- 
quired the  ITnlted  States  to  make  a  heavy 
military  and  economic  conunltment  for  de- 
fense; that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  fully  adequate  national 
defense  and  to  regulate  expenditures  for 
such  defense  in  accordance  with  changing 
requirements  of  American  security;  that  eco- 
nomic ability  to  adjust  to  changing  security 
needs  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;  that  preparation  for  a 
consequent  transition  to  a  civilian  economy 
Is  necessary;  and  that  such  an  economic  con- 
version presents  a  great  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  American  people. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
prepare  for  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
of  such  an  economic  conversion. 

CSTABLISHMtNT  OF  THZ  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established,  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
which  shaU  be  composed  of — 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Interior; 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission; 

(7)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

(8)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  and 

(9)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
side over  meetings  of  the  Commission;  ex- 
cept that  In  his  unavoidable  absence  he  may 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
preside  in  his  place. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  staff  to 
be  headed  by  an  executive  secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $ a  year. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(1)  institute  a  study,  a  report  of  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  of  the  appropriate  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  economic  conversion  ca- 
pability, which  study  shall  Include  possible 
schedules  of  public  and  private  Investment 
patterns  resulting  from  various  degrees  of 
economic  conversion,  and  the  anticipated 
effects  upon  income  and  employment  of 
such  patterns; 

(2)  convene  a  National  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Conversion  and  Growth,  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  con- 
sider the  problems  arising  from  a  conversion 
to  a  civilian  economy,  and  to  encourage  ap- 
propriate planning  and  programing  by  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  to  facilitate  the  Na- 
tlon's  economic  conversion  capability; 

(3)  consult  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  encourage  appropriate  studies  and 
conferences  at  the  State,  local,  and  regional 
level,  in  support  of  a  coordinated  effort  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  economic  conversion 
capability; 


(4)  promulgate  regulations  for  the  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  shall  specify  the 
character  and  duties  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
version Committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act; 

(6)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  as  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

INDUSTRIAL     CONVERSION     COMMITTEES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  each  defense 
contract  or  grant  hereafter  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  military 
department  thereof,  or  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  shall  contain  provisions  effec- 
tive to  require  the  contractor  to  set  up  an 
Industrial  Conversion  Committee  which  shall 
be  charged  with  planning  for  conversion  to 
civilian  work  arising  from  possible  curtail- 
ment or  termination  of  such  contract  or 
grant. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "de- 
fense contract  or  grant"  means  any  contract 
or  grant — 

(1)  Which  involves — 

(A)  the  research,  development,  production, 
maintenance,  or  storage  of  any  weapons  sys- 
tems, arms,  armament,  ammunition.  Imple- 
ments of  war,  missiles,  machinery,  tools, 
clothing,  food,  fuel,  or  any  articles  or  sup- 
plies, or  parts  or  Ingredients  of  any  articles 
or  suppUes;  or 

(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  Installation  of  a  building,  plant, 
structure,  or  facility;  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee,  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  his  desig- 
nee, certifies  to  be  necessary  to  the  national 
defense; 

(2)  which  requires  that  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  In  work  under  such  de- 
fense contract  or  grant,  together  with  em- 
ployees engaged  In  work  imder  any  other 
such  contract  or  grant,  exceeds  twenty-five 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
of  the  contractor  awarded  such  contract  or 
grant;  and 

(3)  which  requires  at  least  one  year  to 
complete. 

POWERS  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  Commission  may  also 
procure,  without  regard  to  the  clvll-servlce 
laws  and  the  classification  laws,  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810; 
5  U.S.C.  56a) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
Independent  establishment  or  Instrumental- 
ity, information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment or  Instrvunentallty,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

Sec.  7.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  authorized   to  be   appropriated. 

The  articles  and  editorials  presented 
by  Mr.  McGovern  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  1963] 
DxrcNsx  Industry  Lacks  Plans  for  CiviLiAir 

Production — Makt  Bio  Concerns  Regakd 

Arms  Ban  as  Unforsexablx 

What  is  the  Nation's  defense  Industry,  the 
largest  single  sector  of  the  economy,  doing 


to  cope  with  the  impact  of  possible  arms 
control  or  disarmament? 

Very  llUle. 

Many  defense  contractors  simply  refuse  to 
consider  a  sizable  cutback  in  arms  produc- 
tion as  any  kind  of  possibiUty  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Some,  who  have  given  thought  to  the 
problem,  say  a  sharp  reduction  in  defense 
spending  would  deal  them  a  severe  if  not  a 
crippling  blow,  but  they  have  no  idea  at 
present  of  how  to  plan  for  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

A  few  companies  are  confident  they  would 
be  able  to  make  a  smooth  transition  to  civil- 
ian business. 

SPECULATION    ON    CUTBACK 

Fewer  still  report  that  they  have  actually 
done  some  long-range  planning  in  this  area. 

That  is  the  gist  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  25  biggest  prime 
defense  contractors.  Together,  the  contrac- 
tors account  for  50.8  percent  of  all  defense 
work. 

Although  President  Kennedy  specifically 
ruled  out  a  cutback  in  defense  spending  as 
a  result  of  the  agreement  on  a  p>artlal  ban 
on  nuclear  testing,  that  agreement  has  pro- 
duced rising  8i>eculatlon  about  the  possibility 
of  an  East- West  detente.  Pew  observers  be- 
lieve that  any  kind  of  real  disarmament  is 
imminent,  but  many  argue  that  the  time  has 
come  for  American  industry  at  least  to  make 
preparations  for  a  possible  slackening  in  the 
arms  race. 

Within  the  Government  and  Congress  the 
problem  of  econcMnic  adjustment  to  arms 
control  is  slowly  emerging  aa  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  The  defense  industry  itself, 
however,  apparently  has  yet  to  make  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  smooth  what  could  be  a  painful 
transition. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that — in  the 
long  nm — the  economy  of  the  United  States 
could  be  successfully  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  arms  control,  including  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  That  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  report  prepared  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  by  a  panel 
headed  by  Prof.  Emile  Benolt  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

The  key  words  in  any  discussion  of  dis- 
armament and  the  economy  are  in  the  long 
run.  When  it  comes  to  the  short  run,  con- 
fident assertions  about  the  resiliency  of 
the  UB.  economy  often  give  way  to  cries  of 
sheer  panic. 

The  reasons  for  such  consternation  are 
not  hard  to  locate.  They  can,  in  effect,  be 
pinpointed  geographically  in  those  regions 
that  have  become  centers  of  defense  ac- 
tivity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
three  Jobs  In  southern  California  Is  directly 
tied  to  defense  expenditures.  In  the  San 
Diego  area  for  example,  82  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  jobs  were  in  the  missile  and 
aircraft  industries  when  a  check  was  made 
there  in  1959. 

The  leading  defense  contractors  farm  out 
much  of  their  work  to  one  another  and  to 
smaller  concerns.  In  effect,  then,  they  sit 
atop  a  huge  pyramid,  the  dimensions  of 
which  have  never  been  definitively  measured. 
In  order  to  convey  an  Impression  of  the  size 
of  this  pyramid,  one  official  in  the  Defense 
Department  pointed  out  that  subcontracts 
for  the  B-70  had  been  scattered  through 
every  State. 

In  1960  It  was  estimated  that  30.2  percent 
of  aU  manufacturing  Jobs  in  Kansas  were  in 
defense:  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
figure  was  28.6  percent.  At  the  same  time  In 
Virginia,  the  Department  of  Defense  payroll 
accounted  for  10.2  percent  of  all  personal 
income. 

According  to  one  estimate,  more  than 
2,500,000  civilians  were  directly  employed 
in  the  defense  industries  in  19<X).  It  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  if  all  mUltary  contracts 
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wen  stiddenly  terminated,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment, In  July  6.6  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  would  more  than  double  oremlght. 

Such  statlaties  can  be  embroidered  and  ex- 
tended almost  endlessly.  But  It  Is  obvious 
that  disarmament  cannot  occur  oremlght. 
Instead,  It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that 
careful  advance  planning  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  Industry  and  by  labor  would  help 
to  avert  the  nightmare  the  statistics  seem 
to  portend. 

Recently  the  calls  for  such  planning  have 
become  more  widespread  and  Insistent. 

On  August  2,  Senator  Qbokck  McGovzrn. 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  called  for  a  re- 
shaping of  perspectives  on  both  defense 
planning  and  spending.  He  noted  that  the 
•63.600  million  requested  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  cxorrent  fiscal  year  repre- 
sented well  over  half  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  The  United  States,  he  asserted,  al- 
leiuly  posseases  an  enormous  "over-kill"  ca- 
pacity, 

CUT  IS  PROPOSED 

Senator  McOovxmjr  proposed  a  slash  of  $5 
bUllon  In  the  budgets  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Ac- 
knowledging that  such  a  cut  could  produce 
"painful  economic  dislocation,"  he  outlined 
a  {dan  to  prei>are  the  economy  for  conversion 
Irooa  military  to  civilian  production.  The 
plan  had  two  main  facets: 

All  Government  contractors  with  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  tbelr  personnel  engaged  In 
defense  work  shall  as  a  condition  of  contract 
be  required  to  establish  an  "operating  con- 
version conunittee"  to  prepare  for  a  possible 
loss  of  their  military  orders. 

The  President  shall  establish  an  "economic 
conversion  committee"  under  the  Secretary 
of  CkMnmerce  to  outline  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  facilitating  a  switchover  to 
a  civilian  economy. 

Interviewed  by  telephone  last  week,  the 
Senator  said  he  was  planning  to  embody 
these  proposals  In  a  bill  to  be  Introduced 
when  the  defense  budget  comes  up  for  final 
debate  In  Congress. 

Even  as  Senator  McGovraw  made  his 
speech,  a  niunber  of  tentative  starts  in  the 
same  direction  had  already  been  made  In 
Washington.  If  It  Is  too  early  to  speak  of  a 
developing  consensus  on  the  way  to  approach 
the  problem  of  industrial  conversion,  it  Is 
not  too  early  to  sj^eak  of  a  developing  sense 
that  a  consensus  is  needed. 

STUST  CaOXJP  is  SMAU. 

The  fledgling  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  already  established  a  so- 
caUed  economic  bureau  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  conversion  and  provoke  serious 
thought  on  them.  But  this  biu-eau,  as  It 
now  stands,  has  a  staff  of  Just  nine  men,  only 
four  of  whom  are  specialists.  It  would  like 
to  do  a  study  on  the  likely  regional  impacts 
of  disarmament,  but  it  has  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  money  needed  f<H'  the  Job. 

For  the  last  4  months,  the  head  of  this  bu- 
reau has  been  Archibald  8.  Alexander,  who, 
during  the  Truman  administration,  was  an 
Undersecretary  of  the  Army. 

Important  as  it  may  seem.  Industrial  con- 
version Is,  according  to  Mr.  Alexander,  but 
one  aspect  of  an  even  larger  problem  of  how 
to  speed  the  economic  growth  rate,  end  high 
unemployment  and  put  the  Nation's  full 
Indiistrial  capacity  to  work. 

"All  of  these  things,"  he  remarked,  "are 
part  of  the  same  ball  of  wax." 

Tha*  view  wa»  echoed  over  at  the  Penta- 
gon by  Adam  Tarmollnsky.  a  special  assist- 
ant to  Secretary  ot  Defense  Robert  8.  McNa- 
mara.  "This  is  a  problem  we're  quite  fa- 
mUlar  with."  Mr.  Tarmolinsky  declared. 
"Whenever  there's  a  major  shift  In  defense 
procurement,  there  la  In  eflTect  a  little  bit 
of  disarmament.'* 

Washington  officials  also  point  out  that 
defense  c<»tractors  are  not  really  growth 


Indtutrlee,  that  the  work  they  do  is  almost 
incredibly  specialised  and  that,  aa  •  result 
it  is  best  restricted  to  the  huge  eorporationa 
that  have  developed  the  special  capabllltlee 
required. 

PRODUCTION    IS    UXUTTKD 

More  and  more,  these  corporations — 
especially  those  In  the  aerospace  field — do  not 
do  anything  like  mass  production  work. 
Rather  they  are,  according  to  one  corpora- 
tion planner,  "custom  engineering  consul- 
tants." As  their  work  grows  more  special- 
ised, it  reqiUres  fewer  blue-coUar  workers 
and  more  highly  trained  technicians.  One 
result  is  that  the  growing  defense  budgets 
do  not  necessarily  create  more  Jobs.  More- 
over, the  contracts  tend  to  become  fewer  but 
larger  in  dollar  volume. 

Sudden  shifts  in  military  procurement 
patterns  can  turn  a  boomtown  into  a  de- 
pressed area.  The  Pentagon  is  already  at- 
tempting to  persuade  communities  and  cor- 
porations that  have  lost  big  contracts  to  get 
out  of  the  defense  field — now.  not  when 
and  if  an  arms  control  treaty  is  signed. 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  adjustment,  the 
Defense  Department  has  established  an  of- 
fice to  assist  the  communities  and  corpora- 
tions that  have  lost  out.  The  work  this 
office  does  every  day  is  a  smaller  scale  version 
of  wliat  would  have  to  be  done  In  the 
event  of  full-scale  arms  control. 

Its  head.  Robert  F.  Steadman.  Is  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  the  proposition  that  the 
communities  can  save  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing new  industries.  He  points  out  that  a 
company,  its  stockholders  and  its  manage- 
ment personnel,  can  often  make  the  adjust- 
ment by  closing  a  factory  in  one  SUte  and 
opening  a  new  one  In  another.  Obviously, 
such  a  corporate  move  does  nothing  to  ease  a 
community's  adjustment. 

But  communities  do  adjust.  Wichita. 
Kans.,  lost  18,000  Jobs  in  the  airframe  indus- 
try in  recent  years.  Nevertheless,  Wichita's 
rate  of  imemployment  Is,  according  to  Mr. 
Steadman,  significantly  below  the  national 
level.  The  answer  was  new  industry  and  di- 
versification. 

While  the  areas  that  have  lost  out  have 
been  forced  to  adjust,  those  that  have  been 
most  succesful  In  winning  contracts  are 
beginning  to  worry.  The  California  Assem- 
bly this  year  appropriated  money  for  a  study 
by  its  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
impact  of  defense  spending  in  southern 
Callfomla.  The  committee's  mandate  spe- 
cifically mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  cut- 
back in  the  event  of  anus  control. 

TEnmiAL   PLAK    UIOXD 

If  previous  studies  along  this  line  are  any 
indication,  one  result  is  likely  to  be  a  plea  for 
action  from  Washington.  That,  at  least,  is 
what  happened  when  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia associates  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  a  group  sponsored  by 
business  leaders,  made  such  a  study  In  1961. 
It  urged  the  Federal  Government  to  prepare 
"a  flexible  and  comprehensive  program  to  be 
activated  when  important  reductions  in  na- 
tional seciirity  expenditures  become  pos- 
sible." 

What  is  emerging  Is  a  kind  of  chlcken- 
and-egg  argument :  Who  plans  first.  Govern- 
ment or  Industry?  In  fact,  the  argument  is 
really  three-cornered,  for  the  labor  unions 
believe  that  both  Government  and  industry 
have  so  far  failed  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  proposed  2  years 
ago  that  defense  contracts  carry  grants  for 
conversion  studies  by  the  contractors. 

A   OOVXRKMXNT    INDUSTRT 

"It  is,"  said  Nat  Weinberg,  the  union's 
director  of  special  projects,  "an  urgent  prob- 
lem from  an  immediate  am  well  as  a  long- 
range  point  of  view.  This  indiutry  has  got- 
ten xised  to  operating  on  a  pipeline  to  Fort 
Knox.    They  talk  about  private  enterprise. 


but  It's  really  a  Government  Industry  oper- 
ating for  private  profit." 

To  get  the  three  viewpoints  together,  a 
small  study  group  was  established  In  June 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Defense  Industries  Ad- 
visory Council.  The  non-Oovemment  mem- 
bers of  the  group  come  from  the  major  in- 
diistrlal  associations  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

A  parallel  group,  one  that  Involved  some  of 
the  same  people,  was  called  together  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  June  by  the  staff  of  a  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee.  The  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  Joskph  Clark.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Is  making  a  wide-ranging 
study  of  the  whole  area  of  manpower  and  un- 
employment. 

RRARINGS    ARK    SXT 

It  expects  to  conduct  hearings  in  Novem- 
ber on  the  defense  industrlee  and  the  ques- 
tion of  industrial  conversion.  These  hear- 
ings, members  of  the  subcommittee  believe, 
will  form  a  necessary  and  fitting  oode  to  its 
study. 

Last  fall.  Senator  Hubirt  Humphret, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  study  made  by  his  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 
Looking  ahead  to  the  prospect  of  arms  con- 
trol, the  Senator  declared:  "We  need  to  start 
planning  now  in  conjunction  with  the  2 
dozens  «■  so  key  defense  companies  which 
account  for  the  major  share  of  defense  pro- 
curement, research,  and  development." 

That  was  last  fall.  But  do  these  "key  de- 
fense  companies"  think  they  "need  to  start 
now"? 

The  25  Uirffeat  defense  contractors 


Company 


1.  Lockheed  Aircrnft  Corp 

2.  Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp 

3.  Boeing  Co 

4.  North  American  Ariatfam 

1.  Oeneral  Klectric  Co . 

«.  Martin  Marietta  Corp 

7.  UnlfH  AircTHft  Corp 

5.  American  Telephone.... ... 

9.  8|)erry-liand  Corp „ 

10.  General  Motors  Corp „ 

11.  Raytheon  Co 

12.  Oeneral  Tire  &  Rubbor  Co  . 

13.  DouclM  Aircraft  Co 

14.  R.iO  10  Corp.  of  America 

15.  Repuljlic  Aviation. 

18.  Aveo  Corp 

17.  McDonnell  Aircraft 

18.  Orumman  .Aircraft 

19.  Bend  IX  Corp 

'.•0.  For.1  Motor  Co.... 

21.  Westin(fhou.se  Electric 

22.  Interiiiitional  Telephone 

23.  HuKhes  Aircraft  Co I... 

24.  American  Machine  &  Foundry. 
2*.  Newport  News  ShipbnUdlnjt... 

TotaL 12, 994.  e 


Fiwtl 

1962 

(mllIion<>) 


(1.419.5 
1,190.6 
1.132.8 
1,032.5 
»7&.g 
802.7 
66B.7 
«67.7 
465.6 
44910 
406.6 
306.1 
366.6 
33K6 
332.8 
323.3 
310  « 
303.6 
285.9 
209.1 
24«1.0 
243.6 
234.2 
1«7.3 
186.0 


Percent 

of 

total 


8.6 
4.7 
4  4 
4  0 
3.8 
XI 
2.6 
18 
1.8 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 


1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

.7 


90.9 


In  general,  the  25  top  prime  defense  con- 
tractors feel  no  sense  of  urgency  about  arms 
control  and  its  corollary  of  at  least  partial 
conversion  to  civilian  production.  Asked  if 
they  were  doing  any  planning  in  this  area, 
many  of  the  companies  reacted  with  surprise 
and  even  shock,  as  if  they  were  ice  cream 
vendors  being  asked  what  they  would  do  if 
children  were  abolished. 

Several  of  the  companies  refused  even  to 
accept  the  possibility  of  arms  control  aa  a 
current  working  hypotheeia.  After  rimiinat- 
ing  the  question  for  2  days,  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp..  the  Nation's  second  largest 
defense  contractor,  replied,  "We  do  not  ex- 
pect any  abrupt  change.  We  will  have  noth- 
ing to  say  on  this  subject  for  at  least  the 
next  6  months." 

Two  other  companies  would  not  discuss 
the  problem.  One  was  the  InternaUooal 
Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co.,  which  sUted 
in  response  to  a  query,  "We  do  not  want  to 
be  connected  with  this  in  any  way." 
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A    DWINITE    PLAN 

The  other  was  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  the  No.  26  con- 
tractor, which  did  say  it  had  a  definite  plan 
of  action.  It  added:  "With  19,000  em- 
ployees, however,  the  company  has  the  larg- 
est payroll  in  Viisinia  and  probably  in  the 
entire  South,  and  does  not  wish  to  make  any 
comment  regarding  its  plans  because  of  the 
possible  effect  it  might  have  on  the  economy 
of  the  Virginia  community  in  which  it 
operates." 

The  subject  of  arms  control  was  obvioxisly 
a  delicate  matter  for  some  companies.  The 
Onmunan  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  said  it 
had  prepared  a  statement  on  its  plans. 
Three  days  later,  a  comptiny  spokesman  said 
the  statement  could  not  be  released  because 
Oriimman's  president,  E.  Clinton  Towl,  was 
out  of  town,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  telephone. 
The  spokesman  explained  that  no  one  but 
Mr.  Towl  could  speak  for  Grumman  on  arms 
control. 

There  is  another  group  of  companies 
among  the  major  contractors  that  concedes 
that  arms  control  is  a  distinct  possibility  but 
that  assumes  an  almost  Olympian  detach- 
ment from  the  problem.  This  group  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  corporate  giants  such  as  the 
Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  whose  defense  con- 
tracts are  a  relatively  minor  segment  of  their 
total  business,  although  still  involving  very 
large  sums  of  money. 

READY    rOR    CONVERSION 

"General  Motors  does  what  is  needed  in 
any  situation,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the 
world's  largest  industrial  enterprise  and  10th 
largest  American  defense  contractor.  "We 
are  always  ready  to  convert  to  whatever  the 
Government  thinks  is  necessary." 

Among  the  companies  surveyed,  the  larg- 
est group  consists  of  those  which  have  seri- 
ously considered  planning  for  conversion  to 
nonmllltary  production,  but  which  have  re- 
jected the  whole  Idea  because  they  believe 
it  U  not  practicable,  would  be  premature,  or 
is  tuinecessary  for  the  needs  of  their  company. 

Robert  Shlrar,  acting  director  of  planning 
for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  asserted  that 
his  company  "has  done  quite  a  lot  of  think- 
ing about  arms  control,"  but  has  not  "pur- 
sued the  subject  to  the  extreme  of  conver- 
sion studies." 

Mr.  Shlrar  said  that  Lockheed,  the  No.  1 
defense  contractor,  with  orders  totaling 
♦1,419,500,000  in  fiscal  1962.  was  constantly 
thinking  about  the  danger  of  having  all  its 
eggs  in  one  basket.  "But  we  Just  haven't 
believed  strongly  enough  that  arms  reduction 
is  a  coming  thing." 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  91  percent  of 
Lockheed's  bvislnesa  was  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  85  percent  of  that  Government 
btisiness  was  military.  Commercial  work  ac- 
counted for  only  3  percent  of  the  company's 
revenue. 

WIDXSPREAD  VIEW 

A  rather  widely  held  point  of  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  George  Trimble,  vice  president, 
advanced  planning,  of  the  Martin  Division 
of  the  Martin-Marietta  Corp. 

"We've  looked  at  conversion  |to  commer- 
cial production]  but  we  don't  know  how  to 
do  it.  We  really  are  a  large  research  orga- 
nization rather  than  a  production  company. 
We  have  to  have  some  sort  of  complex  proj- 
ect to  attack." 

Several  of  the  prime  contractors,  including 
the  Boeing  Co.,  have  not  si>eciflcally  planned 
for  industrial  conversion  but  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  have  sought  diversification  into 
nonmllltary  fields. 

Boeing,  which  had  95  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness in  military  work  a  few  years  ago,  now 
has  a  f770  million  backlog  of  orders  for  its 
commercial  aircraft,  compared  with  $374  mil- 
lion for  military  aircraft  and  $338  million  for 
missiles  and  space  programs. 


HUGHES  aircraft's  POLICY 

Stahl  W.  Edmunds,  director  of  marketing 
research  for  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  ex- 
plained that  his  company  "maintains  a  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  shifts  in  Government 
and  civilian  demand  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
aline  its  research  and  development  programs 
with  the  national  interest." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mundy  I.  Peale,  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp.,  declared 
in  a  speech  earlier  this  year  that  his  company 
was  against  Illogical  "diversifying  for  diver- 
sification's sake."  The  company  would  diver- 
sify, he  said,  "only  when  such  a  move  can 
pay  its  way  either  now  or  In  the  foreseeable 
future." 

The  economy  of  Long  Island  experiences 
periodic  upheavals  whenever  Republic  wins, 
loses,  or  completes  a  major  contract.  Re- 
cently, Grumman  has  had  a  similar  impact 
on  the  area's  economic  health. 

Finally,  there  are  five  major  contractors 
that  stated  that  they  already  have  planned — 
to  some  degree — for  conversion  to  civilian 
production  In  the  event  of  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending  on  arms.  These  are  the  Ben- 
dix  Corp.,  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.,  the 
Aerojet  Division  of  the  General  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  the  American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co.,  and  the  Raytheon  Co. 

BENDIX     HAS    PLANS 

Bendix  has  had  a  group  planning  for  con- 
version for  the  last  3  years,  according  to 
A.  P.  Fontane,  executive  vice  president.  The 
company,  which  now  devotes  70  percent  of  its 
production  to  military  products,  is  engaged 
in  an  acquisition  program  to  increase  its 
stake  in  nonmllltary  programs,  Mr.  Fontane 
said. 

The  arms  control  problem  is  placed  in  a 
somewhat  different  context  by  Douglas, 
which  sees  it  as  only  one  of  the  many  long- 
range  problems  It  faces.  One  of  these  Is  the 
fear  that  defense  work  will  move  out  of 
southern  California,  where  the  corporation 
is  located. 

A.  J.  Quackenbush,  director  of  corporate 
planning  and  control,  explained  that  Doug- 
las'  current  10-year  plan  anticipates  that 
defense  spending  will  remain  near  present 
levels. 

However,  he  said,  Douglas  also  has  pre- 
pared two  alternate  contingency  plans.  One 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  cold  war 
tensions  will  Increase  and  that  arms  spend- 
ing will  rise.  The  other  postulates  that  a 
detente  will  produce  an  arms  control  accord 
with  concomitant  reduced  si>endlng  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  major  contract,  such  as  Douglas'  con- 
tract on  the  late  and  sometimes  lamented 
Skybolt,  ties  up  a  company's  resources.  Un- 
til the  Pentagon  blows  the  whistle  on  the 
contract,  the  company  must  work  on,  even 
after  it  anticipates  the  loss.  Only  when  the 
loss  does  occur  can  the  company  act  on  Its 
contingency  and   diversification  plans. 

For  that  reason,  the  plans  are  kept  under 
constant  review.  But,  for  the  same  reason 
and  no  matter  how  good  the  plans,  the  pain 
of  the  loss  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  size. 
Thus  Douglas  was  thrown  off  balance  by  the 
loss  of  the  Skybolt,  even  though  it  was  not 
caught  off  its  guard. 

The  plan  for  lower  defense  spending  calls 
for  diversification  into  the  consumer  market, 
but  does  not  specify  particular  products. 

ASSUMPTIONS    ON    SPENDING 

Virtually  all  of  the  contractors  that  ac- 
knowledged that  arms  control  lay  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible  also  made  two 
asstmiptlons  about  Government  spending  If 
It  did  happen.  One  was  that  arms  control 
would  not  signal  an  end  to  Government 
spending  on  a  massive  scale,  but  rather  a 
shift  from  strategic  to  tactical  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  other  was  that  any  reduction  in 
defense  spending  would  be  matched  by 
spending  on  massive  civilian  projects. 


These  two  asstunptions  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  the  advanced  planning  of  some  con- 
tractors. 

Thomas  Philips,  executive  vice  president 
Of  Raytheon,  declared  that  "our  general  feel- 
ing is  that  even  in  an  arms  control  situation, 
arms  will  still  t>e  ordered.  The  first  curtail- 
ment will  be  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Because  our  work  is  chiefly  In  tactical  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Sparrow  and  Hawk  [defen- 
sive] missiles,  we  would  be  able  to  make 
the  conversion  successfully  in  any  shift  of 
emphasis  from  strategic  weapons." 

DETECTION    SYSTEM    CONTRACTS 

Raytheon,  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand,  and  several  other  companies 
noted  that  they  already  had  received  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development  on  In- 
spection systems  to  police  an  arms  control 
agreement.  One  ofllcial  said  that  Govern- 
ment spending  on  these  systems  alone  could 
result  in  an  increase  in  defense  orders  for  his 
company. 

One  economist  has  estimated  that  Inspec- 
tion systems  would  necessitate  an  annual 
Government  expenditure  of  around  $12 
billion.  However,  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials scoff  at  so  large  an  estimate.  They 
said  that  any  system  developed  would  not 
strive  for  perfect  control,  but  would  aim 
at  preventing  cheating  at  an  optimal  cost. 

Although  Government  expenditure  in 
other  areas  is  tacitly  accepted  by  the  con- 
tractors as  the  escape  hatch  in  an  arms 
control  system,  many  of  them  complain  that 
they  cannot  program  this  spending  in  their 
advanced  planning  because  they  have  no  idea 
of  Just  what  the  Government  will  do. 

"The  big  problem,"  said  Mr.  Quackenbush 
of  Douglas,  "is  to  find  out  what  areas  the 
Government  would  shift  their  spending  to. 
Some  attempt  to  specify  policies  which  would 
go  along  with  disarmament  would  be  ex- 
Uemely  helpful  to  Industry.  Otherwise  the 
transition  would  be  very  difficult." 

BETTER    DIRECTION    AWAITED 

A  spokesman  for  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc.,  put  it  even  more  bluntly:  "We're 
not  going  off  to  start  a  lot  of  studies  with 
the  remote  hope  that  maybe  one  of  them 
will  hit  the  mark.  We're  waiting  for  a 
little  better  direction." 

Government  officials,  however,  believe  that 
it  is  up  to  the  companies  to  plot  their  own 
adjustments.  According  to  Arthur  Barber, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Arms  Control.  "Some  of  them  are  going 
to  have  no  alternatives.  There  are  already 
more  contractors  than  are  needed. 

"We  would  like  to  see  them  get  into  com- 
mercial production  with  a  minimum  of 
sweat.     It  is  a  management  challenge." 

Just  what  would  be  the  impyact  of  dis- 
armament on  the  major  defense  companies? 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  broad  range  of  opinion. 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the  Rock  of 
GlbraltEir  organizations  such  as  Ford,  which 
commented  that  "arms  control  would  be  no 
special  problem  with  us.  We  would  Just  put 
our  workers  on  something  else." 

HIS    ONLT   CUSTOMEB 

At  the  other  end  was  the  ofllcial  of  the 
company  with  close  to  90  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness in  defense  work  who  commented  with 
grim  htunor  that  "if  the  Government  stops 
buying  weapons  we  will  go  out  of  business 
Just  like  anybody  who  loses  his  only 
ctistomer." 

Generally,  however,  the  contractors  feel 
that  although  the  transition  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  It  could  be  made. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration declared  that  potentially  great 
markets  existed  for  its  commercial  aircraft 
and  engines,  and  if  the  transition  were 
gradual,  these  markets  could  be  developed 
without  the  comf>any's  losing  strength. 

The  Avco  Corporation  commented  that 
although  much  of  its  work  was  In  defense, 
no  one  project  accounted  for  more  than  6 
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percent  ot  ita  ▼olume  and  therefore  the  eom- 
pany  would  not  be  subject  to  ▼lolent  shifts. 
Other  companies  with  diversified  product 
mixes,  suofa  m  American  Machine  and 
Foundry,  also  expressed  confidence  In  their 
ability  to  weather  changes  wrought  by  arms 
control  or  disarmament. 

Most  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
were  alwajrs  seeking  commercial  applications 
for  their  military  research  If  tar  no  other 
reason  than  to  make  greater  profits.  De- 
fense contracts  produce  very  low  returns  on 
Investment. 

Yet  even  with  this  Incentive,  many  com- 
panies, particularly  the  aerospace  companies, 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  real  head- 
way into  the  commercial  market. 

The  contractors  often  defer  conversion  ef- 
forts because  they  do  not  know  where  to 
turn.  '"We  have  no  Idea  of  how  to  mar- 
ket a  commercial  product,"  a  planning  of- 
ficial of  a  major  aerospace  company  de- 
clared. 

His  counterpart  In  another  company  rue- 
fully recounted  the  efforts  it  had  made  to 
diversify  by  taking  on  commercial  or  pub- 
lic works  projects.  These  efforts  got  no- 
where. ~We  really  don't  have  products,"  he 
concluded.  "We  have  a  scientific  capfu:lty. 
It's  like  asking  how  do  you  convert  chem- 
istry." 

Seymotir  Melman,  a  professor  of  Industrial 
engineering  and  management  at  Columbia 
University  and  a  crusader  for  conversion 
planning,  declared  that  this  scientific  ca- 
pacity developed  by  defense  contractors 
amounted  to  "a  trained  Incapacity  for  oper- 
ating in  the  commercial  market." 

Professor  Melman  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
defense  contractors  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  public  works  contracts  without  ex- 
tensive and  arduo\u  retraining  and  reorga- 
nisation. 

'*They  wo\ild  have  to  deal  with  many  cus- 
tomers." he  said.  "They  simply  dont  know 
how.  Not  every  State  and  city  has  a  de- 
partment of  defense  to  tell  them  what  to 
do." 

But  Mr.  Barl^er  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  he  was  suie  the  adjustment  could 
be  made.  "Our  ixtilnpower  has  been  work- 
ing In  outer  space,  but  It  can  be  broxight 
back,"  he  declared.  "Really  good  brainpow- 
er can  adjust." 

a  KKASSTTarNO  NOTX 

His  colleague  at  the  Pentagon.  Mr.  Tarmo- 
nnsky,  also  sounded  a  reassuring  note.  He 
said  fears  about  what  arms  control  might 
do  to  the  economy  reminded  him  of  the 
story  of  the  man  on  a  sinking  ship  who  re- 
fused to  get  into  a  lifeboat  because  he  was 
afraid  of  starving  on  a  deeert  island. 

"We  are  much  more  worried,"  he  said, 
"about  the  problem  of  getting  an  effective 
arms  control  agreement." 

The  notion  that  the  American  economy  de- 
pends on  armaments  has  been  generally  dis- 
owned. Mr.  TarmoUnsky.  for  instance,  dis- 
missed It  as  "a  simplistic  economic  analy- 
sis." But  vlrtuaDy  no  one  predicts  that  the 
sophisticated  defense  industries  of  today  will 
be  able  to  make  the  transition  to  civilian 
production  as  easily  as  their  ancestors  did 
after  World  War  II.  The  reason  given  on 
all  sides  is  the  lack  of  planning. 

A  recent  economic  study  put  the  problem 
succinctly: 

"Swords,"  it  noted  wryly,  "do  not  »«r<n 
readily  as  plowshares." 

Fbdbal  Help  Tbucbi  a  Mvst  in  Swoaoe-TO 
PLowsaAxxB  SHnrr 

Oovemmest  help  will  be  needed  if  indus- 
try is  to  convert  successfully  to  a  lower  level 
of  defense  production,  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Tnist  Co.  of  New  York  said  in  its  monthly 
survey  published  today. 

The  bank  added,  however: 

•TTie  governmental  role  In  adjustment  to 
any  gradual  phasing  down  of  defense  ex- 
penditrues  ought  to  be  one  of  lubricating 


the  friction  points  rather  than  stoking  the 
engine." 

The  bank  suggested  emergency  aids  sim- 
ilar to  those  designed  for  rehabilltaUon  of 
depressed  areas  or  for  the  relief  of  individuals 
and  companies  hurt  by  tariff  cuts.  More  Im- 
portant than  rescue  measures.  It  said,  were 
such  things  as  allowances  to  defense  manu- 
facturers for  research  to  spur  their  conver- 
sion to  nonmllltary  production. 

Morgan  Guaranty  said  this  was  especially 
needed  because  low  profit  margins  made  it 
difficult  for  many  defense  producers  to  divert 
their  own  resources  to  this  kind  of  profit 
Insiu'ance. 

The  bank  said  encouragement  of  such  re- 
search was  attractive  for  two  reasons,  to 
give  "the  kind  of  lift  and  excitement  that 
will  be  needed  to  perk  up  demand"  and  to 
reorient  research  toward  nonmllltary  wants. 

"If  stockpiling  of  scientists  is  in  fact  be- 
ing practiced  widely  as  some  critics  have 
charged,  it  may  be  one  of  the  major  wastes 
in  the  defense  and  space  efforts,"  it  added. 

Morgan  Guaranty  said  today's  defense  in- 
dustry differed  from  that  which  came  out  of 
past  wars.  Then,  it  said,  the  work  of  war 
was  done  by  a  civilian  Industry  hastily  con- 
verted to  military  production. 

"A  large  piut  of  the  present  appfuratus.  by 
contrast,  came  into  existence  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  defense  goods  or  serv- 
ices; it  has  no  prior  history  of  civilian  out- 
put. The  problem  ahead  of  it  is  not  recon- 
version, but  conversion,  a  much  more  difficult 
adjustment." 

But.  the  bank  added,  even  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  that  such  a  problem 
would  pose  no  dlfflciilty  to  the  United  States. 
It  concluded : 

"What  a  pity  it  would  be  If  falnt-falthed 
capitalists  were  to  pick  up  a  tired  old  line 
that  the  Communists  appear  to  have 
dropped." 

[Prom  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Sxirvey,  August 

19«3] 

Xr  Cuts  Com  ik  Dktensx  Spknding 

Besides  stirring  cautious  hope  of  a  thaw 
In  the  cold  war,  the  agreement  to  limit  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  has  prompted  fresh 
sxirmise  about  the  economic  effects  that 
would  ensue  if  a  reduction  were  to  occur 
in  the  X3B.  defense  spending.  The  first 
of  the  two  reactions  may  be  premature, 
but  the  second  is  almost  certainly  overdue. 
Well  before  the  Moscow  accord,  a  number  of 
developments  were  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  a  break  in  the  pattern  of  steadily  increas- 
ing outlays  for  national  security.  Even 
clearer  have  been  signs  that  the  com  position 
of  defense  expenditure  is  likely  to  shift. 
Either  event — reduction  or  restructuring — 
would  Impose  economic  adjtutments  on  in- 
dividuals, companies,  and  conununities. 
The  prospect,  therefore,  ought  to  be  receiv- 
ing consideration  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  where  adjustment  would  chiefly 
fall.  Thus  far,  it  appears  to  have  been  rather 
broadly  neglected. 

The  developments  that  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  include:  Certain  implica- 
tions that  flow  from  the  basic  strategy  of 
U.S.  defense;  the  high  level  that  the  nation's 
supply  of  nuclear  weapons  already  has 
reached;  signs  (including  the  partial  ban  on 
tests)  of  a  new  basis  for  International 
negotiation;  and  intimations  of  a  changing 
mood  in  Congress. 

The  picture,  admittedly,  could  be  changed 
overnight  by  any  of  a  host  of  conceivable 
happenings,  many  of  which  are  outside  this 
country's  control.  There  Is  still  no  grovmd 
for  assuming  a  change  in  the  Communist  aim 
of  world  domination.  Subject  to  such  quali- 
fication, however,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  cxAA 
war  to  begin  looking  for  a  turn  in  the  Kjo|f 
road  of  higher  and  higher  military  costs. 

Directions  already  taken  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  defense  budget  are  signaling  vir- 


tually assiu-ed  ahlfU  in  the  makeup  of 
future  outlays.  They  also  hint  at  a  possible 
lowering  at  costs — at  least  In  relation  to 
total  economic  output  and  perhaps  even  In 
absolute  amount.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  administration  Is  asking  for  authority 
to  commit  in  fiscal  1964  the  bluest  amoimt 
devoted  to  national  sectirlty  In  any  peace- 
time year— a  total  of  $66.7  bllUon  for  all  de- 
fense purposes,  including  military  aid.  civil 
defense,  and  parts  of  the  space  and  atCHnlc 
energy  programs. 

BASING  UP  ON  SEP 

Within  the  total,  there  is  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  funds  requested  for  "strategic 
retaliatory  forces."  the  category  that  in- 
cludes development  and  procurement  of 
such  high-cost  items  as  Titan,  Minuteman, 
and  Polaris  missiles,  nuclear  submarines, 
and  long-range  bombers.  These  are  compo- 
nents of  the  U3.  retaliatory  capacity.  In- 
tended to  deter  any  potential  attacker  by 
letting  him  know  he  woxild  be  destroyed 
by  the  counterpunch. 

At  $73  blllloa.  the  SRP  request  for  fiscal 
1964  is  $1.2  bUllon  less  than  the  estimated 
appropriation  for  t^e  same  category  In  fiscal 
1963,  and  $1.8  billion  less  than  was  actually 
committed  for  fiscal  1962.  The  Uperlng  off 
suggests  tbat  the  building  of  a  massive  nu- 
clear strlkeback  force — a  program  which,  in 
iU  present  phase,  began  about  1968 — has 
reached  a  level  where  further  buildup  can 
safely  proceed  at  a  more  modest  pace.  This 
would  mean  that  the  cost  peak  of  SRP  has 
been  passed.  If  it  has,  the  effect  on  expend- 
itures could  be  considerable.  The  buying 
of  strategic  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles 
for  stock,  as  distinguished  from  research  and 
development  outlays,  is  currently  running  in 
the  vicinity  of  $4  billion  per  year.  Research 
and  development  costs  for  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  have  alrefuly  started  downhill, 
being  programed  at  about  $1  biUion  for 
fiscal  1964,  compared  with  $1.6  billion  the 
year  before. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  told  Congress 
last  winter  that  development  costs  for  long- 
range  missiles,  which  were  very  high  during 
the  period  of  breakthrough  into  the  present 
technology,  are  likely  to  diminish  after  fis- 
cal 1964  and  that  development  expenses  for 
new  generations  of  missiles  are  expected  to 
be  lower  than  thoee  for  the  present  systems. 
He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  where  we  can  now 
afford  to  move  more  carefxilly  in  the  Initia- 
tion of  new  major  weapon  system  develop- 
ments. 

TBX  OVXSKn.L   ASOtrMZNT 

Related  to  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of 
nuclear  deterrence  is  the  controversial  con- 
cept of  overkill— a  term  used  to  denote  nu- 
clear capacity  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  a  given  enemy  in  a  single  strike.  A  niun- 
ber  of  analysts  hold  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  a  mutual 
status  of  overkill,  many  times  over.  The 
grim  mathematics  of  their  computations  in- 
volves rather  broad  assumptions  as  to  the 
acciuttcy  and  effectiveness  of  weapons  that 
have  never  been  used,  and  many  experts  dis- 
pute the  overkill  thesis  or  discount  its  sig- 
nificance. Secretary  McNamara  disavows  the 
concept  as  ciistomarily  presented.  But  he 
did  tell  Congress  in  discussing  the  current 
budget  proposal: 

"Given  the  force  we  have  today,  I  believe 
that  that  force  can  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
with  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  mean  that  In  any  normal  sense  of 
the  word  'destroy.'  It  can  be  destroyed  as  a 
civtlised  nation  of  the  aoth  century,  by  de- 
stroying its  industrial  capacity,  by  destroy- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  the  population,  and 
by  destroying  its  military  power." 

An  appraisal  of  the  Soviet  striking  force 
prepared  by  the  Institute  tot  Strategic 
Studies — an  unofficial  analytical  group  based 
in  England  and  supported  by  the  Pc»d  7>oun- 
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datlon — Indicates  tax  more  than  enough  ca- 
pacity to  knock  out  all  U.S.  clUes  of  more 
than  100,000  population. 

Without  conceding  validity  to  the  overkill 
theory.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  satura- 
tion of  deterrence  for  all  practical  purposes. 
A  nation  feeling  It  had  reached  that  point 
mlg^t  well  decide  that  further  stockpiling 
of  present  tyj)es  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  vehicles  would  not  yield  enough 
military  advantage  to  be  worth  the  cost. 
Such  a  conclusion  may  account  in  part  for 
the  sudden  Soviet  willingness  to  accept  the 
longstanding  U.S.  Initiative  toveard  a  limi- 
tation on  nuclear  testing. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  confirmed  within  recent 
weeks  that  it  plans  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  o\rtput  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  In  weapons.  And  Secretary  McNamara 
said  earlier  this  year:  "In  adding  to  a  de- 
fense budget  as  large  as  the  one  we  now 
have,  we  begin  to  encoiinter  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns,  where  each  additional 
Increment  of  resources  applied  produces  a 
smaller  increment  of  overall  defense  capa- 
bUity."  Outlining  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's plans  for  weapons  acquisition 
through  1968.  he  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee: "Pxirther  increases  in  the  large 
forces  already  programed  would  provide 
only  marginal  increases  in  capabilities  in 
relation  to  their  additional  cost." 

ON  TRS  OTHKB   HAND 

Mutual  deterrence  on  the  nuclear  level 
does  not  Insure  a  reduction  in  defense 
spending.  Any  number  of  developments 
could  thwart  such  a  trend.  Serious  new 
eruptions  of  international  trouble  would  al- 
most certainly  Involve  heavier  outlays.  A 
return  of  inflation  in  the  U.S.  economy 
would  Increase  the  dollar  cost  of  defense. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  possible 
policy  decisions  that  could  soak  up  any  sav- 
ings that  might  be  effected  by  curtailing  or 
even  stopping  the  purchase  of  strategic 
hardware  of  existing  types. 

For  example,  such  savings  could  be 
negated  by  greatly  increased  expenditures 
for  the  development  and  procurement  of  an 
antimissile  system.  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  said: 
"The  contest  probably  most  significant  in 
current  research  and  development  efforts 
with  potential  to  alter  the  strategic  equa- 
tion is  the  contest  between  our  antiballistic 
missile  capability  and  the  penetration  aid 
capacity  of  the  enemy."  If  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  antlmissllery  should  occur, 
it  would  almost  certainly  touch  off  a  mas- 
sive and  expensive  procxu^ment  program. 

It  might  also  mean  greatly  increased  out- 
lays for  fallout  shelters  if  the  nature  of  the 
antimissile  device  were  such  that  many  of 
the  knockouts  of  enemy  weapons  would  be 
likely  to  occur  over  U.S.  soil  at  altitudes 
where  large  doses  of  radioactivity  would  be 
dumped  on  the  ground.  Yet  another  pos- 
sibility Involving  heavy  spending  Is  that  vast 
dvU-defense  programs  might  be  adopted  In 
Ueu  of  an  antimissile  system. 

For  the  present,  the  modest  reductions  that 
have  been  made  or  scheduled  in  the  cost  of 
the  strategic  retaliatory  forces  have  been 
more  than  offset  by  Increases  in  the  amounts 
allotted  to  general  purpose  forces,  the  men 
and  machines  of  conventional  war.  Greater 
emphasis  on  equipping  and  maintaining  this 
kind  of  force  could  continue  for  a  while  to 
offset  savings  that  may  be  realized  in  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  strategic 
weapons.  Short  of  actual  engagement,  how- 
ever, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  buUdup  of  ordi- 
nary combat  units  will  be  on  such  a  scale  as 
wovUd  continue  indefinitely  to  involve  an- 
nual cost  Increases. 

A  CXIMP  raOM  CHINA 

Eventual  attainment  of  some  degree  of  nu- 
clear capability  by  Communist  China  could 
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put  a  crimp  in  prosptects  for  reducing  total 
UjS.  defense  costs.  The  then-achieved  or 
soon-to-be-reached  level  of  U.8.  deterrent 
power  might  be  Judged  adequate  to  cover 
both  China  and  Russia,  so  that  presently 
programed  manufacture  of  strategic  wea{>- 
ons  would  not  need  to  be  increased  on  that 
specific  account.  The  psychological  impact 
of  even  a  crude  nuclear  explosion  by  Red 
China,  however,  could  lead  to  increases  in 
U.S.  military  aid  to  non-Conununlst  coun- 
tries in  the  Par  East  for  morale  purposes. 

It  is  commonly — if  debatably — assumed 
now  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  not 
receive  help  from  Russia  in  their  efforts  to 
become  a  nuclear  power.  Without  such  help, 
the  development  of  an  actual  nuclear 
potential — including  delivery  systems — seems 
a  long  way  off  for  Red  China.  A  showoff 
test  detonation,  however,  might  be  managed 
In  the  relatively  near  future.  Whether  It  is 
or  not.  the  consistently  belligerent  posttire 
of  Pelplng  creates  an  additional  major  focus 
to  which  the  U.S.  defense  effort  must  be 
addressed — and  this  affects  defense  costs. 

No  major  direct  effect  on  U.S.  military 
spending  can  be  expected  from  the  agreement 
reached  by  this  country.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear  testing. 
For  the  longer  run,  the  contract  drawn  at 
Moscow — and  the  somewhat  easier  interna- 
tional atmosphere  that  helped  prepare  the 
way  for  It — could  strengthen  the  chance  of 
reaching  agreements  later  on  to  limit  pro- 
duction of  certain  kinds  of  weapon  systems. 
If  ratification  of  the  Moscow  compact  comes 
withoyt  serious  dlflQculty,  the  impetus  to  try 
for  some  kind  of  start  toward  arms  limitation 
could  be  considerable. 

Meanwhile,  hope  tat  fut\ire  relief  from  the 
economic  drain  of  defense  spending  must 
be  shaded  by  the  prospect  of  rising  Federal 
outlays  for  space  programs.  Only  a  part  of 
the  total  space  expendltiu^  comes  within  the 
defense  budget  (for  fiscal  1964,  $1.7  billion 
of  a  space  total  of  $7.4  billion) ,  but  in  their 
effect  on  the  economy  the  two  are  very  much 
alike.  Present  estimates  of  the  coet  of  meet- 
ing the  "commitment"  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  the  end  of  this  decade  range  all 
the  way  from  $20  to  $40  billion. 

A    CHANGX     IN    CONOKKSS 

TTie  initial  frenzy  of  the  space  race  has 
calmed  somewhat,  however,  as  the  military 
significance  of  the  effort  has  been  put  In  per- 
spective and  even  Its  assumed  scientific  value 
has  been  defiated  by  an  Increasing  chorus  of 
professional  doubt.  In  Congress,  a  new  skepti- 
cism about  crash  programs  in  space  Is  evident. 
The  House  C<xnmittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  cut  $470  million  from  the  $6.7 
billion  requested  by  President  Kennedy  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  1964.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  the  space  age  began  that  a  congres- 
sional luilt  has  asserted  Itself  with  a  sizable 
reduction  in  the  spending  authorization  re- 
quested for  space. 

Other  recent  expressions  of  the  congres- 
sional mood  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
the  established  trend  of  rising  defense  ex- 
pendltxu^s  may  possibly  be  halted  and  even 
reversed.  The  House,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  major  items  in  the  1964  defense  budget, 
cut  nearly  $2  bllUon  from  the  $49  billion  re- 
quested by  the  Administration.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wanted  to  cut  as  much  as 
$3  blllicm. 

Representative  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  cwi  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  took  note  last  winter  of  a 
growing  economy-mindedness  among  some 
of  his  oolletigues.  He  said  they  were  asking 
him:  "Where  can  we  cut  this  defense 
budget?  We  have  got  to  make  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending  and  at  the  same  time  not 
Impair  our  military  strength." 

But,  he  also  noted,  there  is  a  counterforce 
to  this  sentiment,  both  In  Congress  and  in 
the  Nation  at  large.  "These  urges  to  reduce 


the  defense  budget."  he  predicted,  "will  be 
matched  equally,  if  not  excelled,  by  more  de- 
termined urging  to  increase  the  defense 
budget."  In  the  same  context.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara stated :  "My  problem  has  been  to  pre- 
vent a|>propriatlon8  exceeding  those  which 
we  have  recommended.  There  have  been 
tremendous  pressvu-ee,  for  example,  to  apim>- 
prlate  funds  for  programs  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve add  to  our  national  secxirlty." 

The  substantial  sentiment  favoring  bigger 
defense  spending  reflects  In  part  a  sincerely 
held  conviction  that  a  nation,  once  embarked 
on  a  course  of  prei>aredness.  should  keep  go- 
ing as  far  and  as  fast  as  its  resources  will 
possibly  aUow.  It  also  reflects,  however,  the 
existence  of  a  built-in  obstacle  to  reductions 
In  defense  outlays;  namely,  the  extent  to 
which  the  U£.  economy  has  become  a  de- 
fense economy.  With  about  one-tenth  of 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  military 
purposes  year  after  year,  there  has  developed 
an  element  of  reluctance,  both  public  and 
private,  toward  cutting  back  so  sizable  a  sec- 
tor of  economic  activity.  Th\is  the  very  fact 
that  makes  It  Important  to  prepare  for  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction  in  defense  out- 
lays— that  is,  the  economy's  heavy  involve- 
ment in  defense — could  also  make  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve  reduction. 

This  paradox  was  hinted  at  In  the  troubled 
comment  with  which  President  Elsenhower 
departed  the  White  House  In  1961.  The  man 
who  had  held  both  the  highest  military  and 
the  highest  civilian  ofBce  In  the  United 
States  remarked  that  there  was  no  precedent 
In  American  history  for  the  existing  "con- 
junction of  an  immense  military  establish- 
ment and  a  large  arms  industry."  Ete  cau- 
tioned: "We  recognize  the  Imperative  need 
for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fall 
to  comprehend  its  grave  Implications." 

President  Elsenhower's  expressed  concern 
was  principally  over  the  potential  for  the 
disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power,  a  danger 
against  which  he  urged  constant  vigilance 
on  the  p€u-t  of  all  citizens.  Less  dramatic, 
but  no  less  real,  is  the  new  potential  for 
economic  distortion  and  disturbance  that 
has  been  created  by  the  growth  of  military 
preparedness  Into  a  vast  and  continuing 
public  enterprise.  Decisions  made  In  the 
Pentagon — and  often  based,  quite  properly, 
on  considerations  totally  unrelated  to  the 
marketplace — can  have  deep  effect  on  the 
future  of  companies  and  of  whole  communi- 
ties. A  subtle  change  in  strategic  approach, 
a  shift  of  emphasis  from  one  kind  of  missile 
to  another,  a  phasing  out  of  procurement  of 
a  given  item  because  a  better  one  is  coming 
along — any  of  these  can  confront  the  af- 
fected firms  and  Individuals  with  sudden 
and  subsUuxtlal  readjustment. 

mSINOlSX   POINT 

Shakeups  of  these  kinds  have  occvtrred 
often  enough  to  make  industry  aware  that 
there  are  uncertainties  In  producing  for  de- 
fense. There  appears  to  be  considerably 
less  focus  of  attention  on  the  uncertainty 
from  another  soxirce:  the  possibility  that 
spending  for  defense  may  begin  one  of  these 
years  to  decline  significantly  instead  of  con- 
tlniilng  Its  pattern  of  perennial  Increase.  A 
Senate  subcommittee  recently  queried  a 
sampling  of  defense  contractors  on  what 
they  are  doing  to  get  ready  for  possible 
oats  in  Federal  arms  outlays.  Only  about 
one  In  six  reported  it  has  conducted  any 
kind  of  study  as  to  how  it  would  respond 
to  the  loss  of  business  presumably  involved 
In  a  defense  cutback. 

With  the  Intention  of  stimulating  more 
active  consideration  of  readjustment  prob- 
lems, the  Defense  Department  recently 
formed  a  subgroup  within  the  Defense  Ad- 
visory Council  to  examine  "the  economic 
aspect  of  possible  arms  control  arrange- 
ments." Members  Include  E>epartment  ofll- 
dals,  representatives  of  defense  LodtKtry  as- 
sociations, and  a  labar-unlon  olBcUl. 
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Notwithstanding  the  prods  from  Washing- 
ton. It  U  dllBctilt  for  many  defense  prod\icfln 
to  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  about  preparing 
tor  a  possible  slowdown  In  the  pace  of  mili- 
tary biislness. 

Their  reaction  merely  mirrors  that  of  a 
whole  society  conditioned  to  the  steady 
escalation  of  defense  needs.  Cold  war  by 
Its  nature  carries  the  Implication  of  going 
on  indefinitely.  Arms  cutbaclu.  to  most  peo- 
ple, still  mean  only  the  massive,  Idealistic 
kind  of  disarmament  that  Is  a  remote  dream 
in  today's  world  of  tension. 

Accordingly,  the  real  challenge  of  working 
out  of  the  armaments  bind  is  largely  Ignored. 
A  few  theoreticians  tinker  with  models  of  an 
economy  In  which  defense  exi>enditures  have 
been  cut  by  half  or  more,  but  very  little 
serious  consideration  is  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  living  with  a  gradual,  modest  step- 
down  of  the  total. 

These  are  the  problems  of  small  economic 
units — areas,  companies,  individuals — rather 
than  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Arguing 
about  how  to  divide  a  920  billion  defense 
budget  saving  among  debt  retirement,  tax 
reduction,  and  Increased  public  works  Is  an 
interesting  exercise  for  an  academic  seminar. 
Hopefully  It  will  some  day  have  practical 
application.  The  realistic,  near-at-hand 
questions  raised  by  the  new  outlook  for  de- 
fense spending,  however,  au"e  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  communities  where  defense- 
based  companies  are  clustered  or  military  in- 
stallations form  the  economic  core. 

Concentration  In  certain  Indiutrles  and 
certain  regions  Is  an  Inevitable  characteristic 
of  defense  activity.  A  government  report  re- 
flecting the  situation  in  1960  showed  that 
94  percent  of  all  employment  in  the  air- 
craft and  parts  industry  was  attributable  to 
defense  contracts,  61  percent  in  shipbuilding 
and  repairing,  38  percent  In  electric  com- 
ponents and  accessories.  In  ordnance  and 
directly  related  fields,  of  course,  all  Jobs  were 
dependent  on  defense. 

In  seven  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 10  percent  or  more  of  personal  Income 
was  from  the  payrolls  of  defense  agencies 
(both  military  and  civilian  personnel)  or  de- 
fense-related industries.  The  ratios  ranged 
from  29  percent  in  Alaska  to  10  percent  in 
California,  with  Hawaii,  Virginia.  Washing- 
ton, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
New  Mexico  coming  between.  Some  local 
communities,  of  course,  showed  considerably 
higher  ratios. 

OZTTIMG  KEAOT 

How  can  areas  vulnerable  to  defense  cut- 
backs prepare  to  offset  possible  future 
shrinkage  in  military  contracts?  Those  that 
already  have  some  diversification  will  be  In 
better  shape  to  make  the  adjustment  than 
all-out  defense  towns.  The  latter  probably 
still  have  tUne  to  try  to  attract  a  leavening 
of  civilian  enterprises  and  encourage  steps 
toward  conversion  by  present  companies,  but 
the  effort  ought  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 

People,  as  well  as  companies,  will  have  to 
convert.  A  generation  of  specialized  pro- 
fessionals exists  whose  training  has  been 
mainly  defense  directed  and  whose  whole 
work  experience  has  been  in  that  field.  Even 
for  those  with  a  predefense  background,  re- 
entry into  a  vastly  changed  civilian  tech- 
nology will  present  problems  of  adjustment. 
Defense  workers  at  all  levels  of  skill  and 
specialization,  if  their  Jobs  dry  up,  face  a 
probable  need  to  retrain,  possibly  to  re- 
locate. Adjustment  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
Individual  initiative,  which  the  prudent  pre- 
sumably are  already  exercising  by  laying 
preparatory  plans.    But  many  will  need  help. 

Depending  on  the  severity  of  the  circum- 
stances, financial  aid  probably  will  be  re- 
quired from  Federal  or  State  governments, 
perhaps  both.  Since  the  problem  is  essen- 
tially a  product  of  national  policies  dictated 
by  the  needs  of  security,  Government  must 
be  expected  to  assist  in  the  solution. 


The  assistance  should  be  temporary  and 
should  aim  at  helping  individuals,  com- 
pitnles,  and  communities  integrate  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  ongoing  private  economy. 
If  dependence  on  defense  spending  Is  merely 
replaced  by  long-range  dependence  on  some 
other  Oovemment  program,  the  overall  econ- 
omy will  lose  the  opportunity  for  Increased 
thrust  that  could  come  from  transfer  of  a 
portion  of  activity  out  of  the  public  sector 
Into  the  private.  The  governmental  role  In 
adjustment  to  any  gradual  phasing  down  of 
defense  expenditiu-es  ought  to  be  one  of 
lubricating  the  friction  points  rather  than 
stoking  the  engine. 

Such  a  role  might  include  emergency  aids 
similar  to  those  designed  for  rehabilitation  of 
depressed  areas  or  for  relief  of  Individuals 
and  companies  adversely  affected  by  tariff 
reductions — relocation  allowances,  payment 
during  retraining.  Improved  placement  serv- 
ices, credit  assistance.  Even  before  rescue 
measures  are  necessary,  however,  there  are 
more  imaginative  steps  the  Government 
could  be  taking  that  should  lessen  the  need 
for  palliatives  later  on. 

If.  for  Instance,  a  modest  allowance  were 
granted  to  defense  contractors  for  research 
aimed  at  conversion  to  nonmllltary  activity, 
many  companies  could  greatly  Improve  their 
chance  of  making  the  transition  success- 
fully— and  of  taking  their  employees  with 
them. 

Without  some  provision  of  this  type,  many 
defense  companies — especially  the  smaller 
ones  and  those  entirely  or  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  military  work — cannot  afford  to  di- 
vert resources  to  "disarmament  Insxirance." 
Profit  margins  are  generally  low  In  the 
fiercely  comi>etltlve  defense  Industry,  with  its 
one  buyer  and  multitude  of  sellers.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  said : 

"The  average  profit  as  a  percent  of  sales 
on  defense  work,  for  example.  Is  something 
on  the  order  of  3  percent-plus.  This  Is  far 
too  low  a  rate  In  relation  to  the  Investment 
required  to  draw  to  this  defense  bxislness  the 
most  eJHcient  resources  in  terms  of  human 
abilities  and  equipment." 

Encouragement  of  research  looking  to  con- 
version Is  an  especially  attractive  idea  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  development  of  new 
products  is  a  prime  source  of  the  kind  of 
lift  and  excitement  that  will  be  needed  to 
perk  up  demand  in  one  sector  of  the  economy 
if  demand  is  being  withdrawn  from  another; 
second,  research  geared  to  the  civilian  econ- 
omy has  suffered  heavily  In  recent  years 
from  the  preemptive  requirements  of  de- 
fense and  space.  Scientists  have  been  re- 
cruited away  from  both  commercial  and 
academic  activity — In  far  greater  numbers. 
It  Is  often  alleged,  than  can  be  efficiently  em- 
ployed. If  "stockpiling"  of  scientists  Is  In 
fact  being  practiced  as  widely  as  some  critics 
have  charged,  it  may  be  one  of  the  major 
wastes  In  the  defense  and  space  efforts.  An 
Important  part  of  getting  ready  for  a  possible 
curtailment  of  defense  activity  Is  the  re- 
orientation toward  nonmllltary  wants  and 
needs  of  a  part  of  the  Nation's  great  new  re- 
search capability. 

WFTH  A  DirrXRENCX 

It  Is  only  partly  relevant  to  the  present  sit- 
uation to  recall  the  ease  with  which  the  U.8. 
economy,  after  major  wars,  has  adjxisted  to 
cuts  In  military  spending  many  times  more 
massive  than  anything  that  can  be  reason- 
ably contemplated  In  this  decade.  One  Im- 
portant distinction  Is  that  those  adjust- 
ments came  after  shooting  wars.  Shortages 
of  civilian  goods,  pent-up  demand,  and  the 
liquid  aftermath  of  inflationary  war  financ- 
ing smoothed  the  transition.  None  of  those 
factors  exists  now;  in  fact,  there  Is  the  con- 
verse circumstance  of  an  uncomfortably  high 
level  of  unemployment. 

Today's  defense  Industry,  moreover.  Is  dif- 
ferent In  nature  from  that  which  came  out 
of  past  wars.  In  those  cases  the  work  of 
war  was  done  by  a  civilian  Industry  hastily 


converted  to  military  production.  A  large 
part  of  the  present  apparatus,  by  contrast, 
came  into  existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing  defense  goods  or  services;  It  has 
no  prior  history  of  civilian  output.  The  prob- 
lem ahead  of  it  is  not  reconversion  but  con- 
version, a  much  more  difficult  adjustment. 
It  means  breaking  into  an  unfamiliar  kind 
of  market,  meeting  a  new  kind  of  competi- 
tion, grasping  drastically  different  managerial 
concepts.  The  complexity  of  the  challenge 
accents  the  desirability  of  starting  to  plan 
early. 

Despite  the  important  differences  in  set- 
ting, the  successful  adjustments  after  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea  do  have  a  bearing 
on  the  prospects  for  accommodating  a  de- 
cline In  cold  war  arms  budgets.  They  prove 
that  military  spending  Is  replaceable  without 
shrinkage  of  the  total  economy,  and  there- 
fore that  It  has  no  unique  magic  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  or  sustalner  of  economic  growth.  The 
problems  of  effecting  the  replacement  may 
be  harder  In  the  current  context,  requiring 
earlier  and  greater  deliberate  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  groups  concerned,  but  the  basic 
lesson  of  the  past  is  still  valid. 

That  lesson  should  be  answer  enough  for 
any  who  might  be  Inclined  to  resist  cuts  in 
defense  spending  on  the  ground  that  the 
economy  can't  afford  it.  For  a  long  time  It 
was  a  standard  Conununlst  deprecation  of 
capitalist  economies  to  allege  that  they  need- 
ed the  fuel  of  armaments  activity  to  keep 
going.  That  theme  has  changed.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  replying  In  1961  to  ques- 
tions of  a  United  Nations  group  studying 
disarmament,  asserted — not  surprisingly — 
that  changing  over  from  military  to  non- 
mllltary production  would  present  no  eco- 
nomic problems  for  socialist  countries. 
Then,  In  a  remarkable  revision  of  party  dog- 
ma. It  added:  "Nor  are  there  any  Insur- 
mountable economic  obstacles  to  disarma- 
ment for  the  capitalist  countries,  Including 
the  United  States." 

What  a  pity  it  would  be  If  falnt-falthed 
capitalists  were  to  pick  up  a  tired  old  line 
that  the  Communists  appear  to  have  dropped. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19,  1963 1 
Forward   Planning 

Senator  George  McGovern,  of  South 
Dakota,  Is  to  be  commended  for  taking  the 
Initiative  In  proposing  that  plans  be  made 
now  for  cxjshlonlng  the  economic  Impacts 
of  large-scale  reductions  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

Federal  outlays  for  defense  are  currently 
rimning  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $55 
billion,  and  It  would  be  both  naive  and  ir- 
responsible to  assiune  that  the  economy  will 
automatically  adjust  to  cutbacks  In  ex- 
penditures which  could  ultimately  amount 
to  nearly  10  percent  of  the  current  gross 
national  product.  Rapid  reductions  that 
are  not  accompanied  by  offsetting  tax  cuts 
would  sxu-ely  depress  the  level  of  economic 
activity. 

Senator  McGovern's  bill,  which  will  be 
Introduced  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  contains  two  Important  pro- 
visions. It  would  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  in  the  Com- 
merce Department,  charged  with  Investigat- 
ing the  various  economic  Impacts  of  dis- 
armament. At  the  same  time  it  would  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  business  community 
by  requiring  that  firms  establish  forward 
planning  staffs  at  Government  expense 
whenever  they  receive  contracts  which  ab- 
sorb more  than  25  percent  of  their  labor 
force. 

Forward  planning  by  Government  and  In- 
dustry offers  the  t>eBt  hope  of  avoiding  the 
economic  dislocations  that  would  Inevitably 
follow  a  detente  between  the  Communist 
and  non-Communist  blocs.  We  hope  that 
Senator  McGovern's  bill  will  be  widely  sup- 
ported when  It  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  28,  1963] 

The  PXOBZ.K1C  or  Tafoung  Defense  Ovtlats 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

Roewell  L.  Gllpatrlc,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  recently  raised  some  disq\ileting 
questions  about  the  neglected  relationship 
between  defense  spending  and  the  health  of 
the  economy. 

Since  1957  national  defense  expenditures 
have  Increased  by  more  than  26  i}ercent, 
from  $44  billion  to  the  current  level  cA  over 
$55  billion.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid  ex- 
pansion, which  was  sparked  by  the  advent 
of  the  Intercontinental  ballistics  missile,  the 
ratio  of  defense  expenditures  to  the  GNP  was 
maintained  at  10  percent  over  the  5-year 
period  ending  In  1962. 

And  while  there  were  negative  Impacts  In 
the  shape  of  balance-of-payments  pressures 
and  rapid  shifts  In  the  location  of  manu- 
facturing activities,  this  latest  bulge  In  de- 
fense outlays  made  an  Important  net  con- 
tribution to  economic  stability  and  growth. 

But  the  success  of  Operation  Big  Lift,  the 
progress  of  the  Polaris  missile  programs  and 
recent  suggestions  that  stocks  of  fissionable 
materials  are  more  than  ample  all  point  to 
leveling  off  In  defense  outlays.  In  surveying 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  Gllpatrlc  con- 
cluded that:  "It  Is  unlikely  that  sharp  In- 
creases of  the  sort  programed  In  the  early 
years  of  this  Administration  will  be  needed 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  Ih  terms 
of  the  GNP  percentage,  there  should  be  some 
decline  In  the  application  of  U.S.  resources 
devoted  to  purely  military  preparedness." 

Whether  one  assumes  that  defense  ex- 
penditures win  remain  constant  at  their 
present  high  level  or  decline  absolutely, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  boost  which 
they  gave  to  overall  economic  activity  will 
be  dissipated  In  the  near  futxu-e.  More  re- 
sources In  either  case  will  become  available 
for  use  In  the  private  and  local  government 
sectors  of  the  ecomomy. 

But  the  question  of  how  these  resources 
are  to  be  realized  Is  one  which  has  yet  to  be 
squarely  faced  by  any  agency  of  the  vast 
Federal  establishment. 

Some  work  on  the  impact  problems  of  re- 
converting industries  which  are  closely  tied 
to  the  defense  effort  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Inadequately  financed  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  there  are  projects 
which  the  i:>epartment  of  Defense  has  farmed 
out  to  private  research  agencies.  None  of 
these  studies,  however,  can  fill  the  needs  of 
a  well-planned  program  for  the  effective 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  vast  defense- 
Industry  potential  to  the  civilian  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

Last  June  Representative  William  Fnrs 
Rtan,  of  New  York,  asked  Charles  J.  Hitch, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  what 
steps  had  been  taken  toward  blueprinting 
the  conversion  of  firms  from  military  to 
civilian  production.  Hitch  replied  that  "the 
major  responsibility  In  a  free  economy  such 
as  ours  must  fall  on  the  Individual  com- 
panies affected  •  •  •.  What  Government 
can  do  is  study  the  problem  •  •  •  develop 
the  data  necessary  for  private  planning,  and 
make  these  data  available  to  private  Indus- 
try." Gllpatrlc's  remarks  echoed  similar 
sentiments. 

Thus  far  such  Information  has  not  been 
made  available,  and  a  spokesman  for  any 
Imjwrtant  defense  Industry  organization 
complains  further  that  Defense  Department 
officials,  anxious  to  maintain  their  sources 
of  supply  intact,  are  discouraging  firms  from 
seeking  orders  for  oivlllan  products.  Charges 
of  this  sort  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  made  suggests  that 
the  problem  of  shifting  resources  from  the 
military  to  the  civilian  sector  is  one  that 
can  best  be  handled  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  problem  of  effectively  transferring  re- 
sources from  the  military  to  the  civilian  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  is  not  one  that  can  be 


solved  by  making  Information  available  or 
h<H>lng  that  reductions  In  defense  outlays 
win  be  matched  by  tax  cuts.  What  Is  In- 
volved here  Is  the  transfers  of  new  and  pow- 
erful technological  developments  which  are 
not  very  well  suited  to  small-scale  projects. 

For  example,  the  electronics  Industry  with 
very  little  effort  could  design  superior  auto- 
mobile traffic  control  systems  in  which  the 
Information  on  density  and  flows  at  various 
points  would  be  fed  Into  a  computer  that 
would  automatically  adjust  the  timing  of 
semaphore  lights.  But  that  Involves  large 
outlays  by  municipalities.  Much  the  same 
can  be  said  for  the  systems  analysis  approach 
to  problems  solving  which  can  be  fruitfully 
applied  in  the  area  of  mass  transportation. 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  Intelligent  per- 
sons In  Government  agencies  have  failed  to 
consider  these  problems;  rather  the  failure  to 
draft  serious  plans  for  their  solution.  Sen- 
ator George  McGovesn,  of  South  Dakota, 
Is  about  to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would  ej?^ 
tabllsh  a  National  Economic  ConveufSn 
Commission.  This  agency,  lodged  ln\the 
Department  of  Commerce,  would  seek  to  en- 
covu-age  planning  by  business  firms  whose 
Government  contracts  absorb  more  than  25 
percent  of  their  labor  force. 

The  virtue  of  a  Conversion  Commission 
Is  that  It  would  assign  to  a  single  agency 
the  responsibility  for  forward  planning. 
Until  that — and  much  more  Is  accom- 
plished— the  problem  of  tapering  off  defense 
expenditures  Is  one  which  will  continue  to 
menace  economic  stability, 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  17,  1963] 

Test  Ban  Tangent — Case  roa  Treaty  Stirs 

Talk  To  Reduce  Defense  Outlays 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's strong  sales  pitch  for  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  Is  having  an  unintended  effect  In 
Congress:  It  Is  fueling  the  belief,  still  feeble 
but  gaining,  that  defense  spending  can  soon 
be  reduced  with  safety. 

To  overwhelm  Senate  resistance  to  the 
treaty,  administration  spokesmen  proclaim 
America's  manifestly  superior  military 
strength  and  they  vow  to  Increase  It  In  the 
years  ahead.  Even  after  absorbing  a  8\ir- 
prlse  first  blow,  they  assert,  the  United  States 
unquestionably  can  annihilate  an  aggressor. 

All  this  has  been  said  before,  though  per- 
haps not  so  categc»-lcally.  What  Is  new  Is 
the  Defense  Department's  specific  compari- 
sons of  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  might.  The 
Idea  Is  to  convince  the  public  and  Congress 
that  the  United  States  is  so  far  ahead  In 
nuclear  weaponry  that  It  can  prudently  re- 
linquish the  legal  right  to  test  nuclear  de- 
vices In  the  atmosphere.  In  space  and  under- 
water. As  this  conviction  grows,  receptivity 
to  reducing  deftmse  outlays  grows  with  It. 

THBORT  or  OVXRKILL 

To  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
save  defense  dollars  or  divert  them  to  do- 
mestic welfare  programs.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  assurance  of  growing  UB.  su- 
periority In  arms  dovetails  with  the  newly 
current  theory  of  overkill — the  proposition 
that  the  United  States,  If  provoked,  already 
has  the  firepower  to  destroy  Russia  many 
times   over. 

Chairman  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
thinks  believers  In  overkill  are  gaining  ad- 
herents In  Congress  and  in  the  country. 
When  the  $49  billion  Defense  Department 
budget  reaches  the  Senate  floor  late  this 
week  or  early  next,  Mr.  Russell  expects  a 
flanking  operation  Intended  to  slash  perhaps 
$6  billion  from  defense  appropriations. 

Spending  cuts  of  the  magnitude  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Russell  are  inconceivable  so 
long  as  he  and  other  Members  of  Congress' 
own  defense  establishment,  senior  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  continue  backing  the  Pentagon. 


It's  noteworthy,  nevertheless,  that  ttx  the 
first  time  Congress  Is  seriously  questioning 
in  a  coherent  way  the  assumptions  underly- 
ing defense  spending. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  also.  Congress 
has  stopped  pressing  on  an  unwilling  Defense 
Department  more  money  for  such  programs 
as  the  R6-70  supersonic  bomber. 

INITIAL    IMPACT 

Though  the  test  ban  treaty  may  well  fortify 
the  budget  cutters  in  the  long  run,  the  Im- 
mediate Impact  surely  will  expcmd  rather 
than  shrink  defense  sptendlng.  To  overcome 
uncertainties  about  the  blast  resistance  cA 
U3.  missile  sites  (that  might  be  resolved 
In  part  by  atmospheric  testing),  sites  may 
be  more  widely  dispersed  and  more  may  be 
dug.  Stepped-up  underground  testing  (the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget  assumed 
fewer  tests  this  year)  and  more  elaborate 
preparations  to  detect  and  diagnose  Soviet 
tests  in  prohibited  environments  certainly 
will  add  to  costs,  too. 

Other  factors,  too,  help  asstire  upward 
pressure  on  arms  outlays.  The  military  pay 
bill  alone  will  require  $300  million  more  next 
year.  The  new  TFX  fighter-bomber  wlU  be 
costly.  So  will  additional  mlssUes  already 
planned.  And  the  Pentagon  has  been  piunp- 
Ing  much  of  Its  Increased  spending  Into  con- 
ventional forces,  a  buildup  not  chaUenged 
by  the  overkill  ardents.  Nevertheless,  the 
cxirrent  congressional  mood  makes  It  clear 
that  assuming  no  real  change  In  the  Inter- 
national situation,  Mr.  McNamara  In  the 
future  will  find  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
ward  off  attacks  by  budget  cutters. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Defense  Secretary 
Is  treading  a  carefvU  path.  Warning  against 
euphoria,  Mr.  McNamara  argues  that  It's 
much  too  early  to  think  about  reversing  the 
upward  spiral  of  defense  spending,  though  he 
agrees  that  a  levellng-ofl  point  lies  ahead. 

Sheer  numbers  of  clty-bustlng  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  are  not  strictly  relevant,  of 
course,  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  As 
military  spokesmen  are  quick  to  note.  It  is 
more  relevant  to  consider  nuclear  knowledge, 
the  jrleld-to-welght  ratio  of  warheads,  and 
the  data  gleaned  from  ecu'ller  testing  about 
the  effect  of  nuclear  blasts  on  missile  sites, 
on  defensive  communications,  on  Incoming 
warheads. 

But  laymen  In  Congress  know  little  about 
these  esoteric  matters.  Far  more  Impressive 
to  them  Is  the  number  and  Tarlety  of  weap- 
ons in  stock.  According  to  Mr.  McNamara, 
the  U.S.  stockpile  Includes  tens  of  thousands 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Iliere  are  more  than 
500  ready-to-flre  Titan,  Atlas,  Mlnuteman, 
and  Polaris  missiles,  he  says,  and  In  3  years 
the  missile  Inventory  will  grow  to  more  than 
1,700.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet  arsenal  con- 
tains a  mere  fraction  of  the  US.  total. 

Among  those  most  Impressed  by  this  com- 
parison Is  freshman  Senator  McGovxan. 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  who  launched 
the  budget  debate  last  month  in  a  speech 
that  has  become  among  the  most  widely  read 
documents  in  official  Washington. 

Senator  McGovern  suggested  that  the  U.S. 
nuclear  Inventory  exceeds  any  conceivable 
need.  He  thinks  It's  senseless  to  keep  adding 
to  the  Inventory  because  ( 1 )  as  Mr.  McNa- 
mara himself  contends,  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  sufficient  strUang  power  to  annihi- 
late Russia  even  after  absorbing  a  sneak  first 
strike;  and  (2)  because  piling  up  more  nu- 
clear firepower  won't  contribute  substan- 
tially to  secxirlty. 

Needlessly  high  military  spending,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern argues,  distorts  the  economy,  squan- 
ders research  talent  and  money,  and  endan- 
gers American  leadership  by  robbing  indus- 
try <rf  its  ability  to  compete  successfully  In 
world  trade.  He  has  drafted  an  amendment 
to  shear  some  $4  billion  from  the  pending 
Defense  Department  budget. 

Probably  a  doaen  Senators,  chiefly  liberal 
Democrats,  will  Tote  with  him  if  he  decides 
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th&t  the  Chamber's  temper  la  ripe  for  a  roll- 
call.  Mr.  IfcOovzaN  luiows  he  can't  win. 
He's  more  Interested  In  generating  a  lively 
debate  about  military  expenditures  and 
probably  In  readying  a  more  determined 
budget-combing  canspalgn  next  year. 

The  Senate  tradition  against  voting  in 
opposition  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  works  against  the 
budget  cutters.  Deputy  Democratic  Leader 
HuMPHKKT,  of  Minnesota,  and  Chairman 
PuLBmioKT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  Inclined 
to  agree  that  Senator  McOovnuf  Is  right. 
But  these  two  Influential  leaders  are  practi- 
cally bound  to  support  committee  decisions. 

Overkill  and  Its  Implications  are  being 
debated  within  administration  councils,  too. 
A  Joint  report  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  project- 
ing long-range  requirements  for  nuclear  war- 
heads Is  due  to  reach  the  President's  desk 
shortly.  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  won't  pre- 
dict the  report's  recommendations  but  he 
does  point  to  a  "growing  realization"  that 
perhaps  too  much  fissionable  material  for 
warheads  has  been  acquired. 

In  part,  the  restlveness  In  Congress  can 
be  traced  to  the  zealous  lobbying  for  the 
overkill  thesis  by  Seymour  Melman.  profes- 
sor of  Industrial  engineering  at  Columbia 
University.  He  and  six  other  academicians 
are  being  financed  In  p€u^  by  a  New  York 
businessman,  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous. Mr.  Melman  has  received  respectful 
hearings  In  some  40  congressional  offices. 

Working  from  data  compiled  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  In  London.  Mr. 
Melman  says  the  United  States  has  suffi- 
cient nuclear  power  pcu^ked  In  3,400  delivery 
vehicles  to  destroy  600  times  all  370  Indus* 
trial  centers  and  cities  containing  more  than 
100,000  people  In  RussU  and  China. 

IX  Just  10  percent  of  the  American  bomb- 
er fleet  got  through,  and  If  only  25  percent 
of  the  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  missiles  hit 
target,  he  calculates  the  United  States  atlll 
could  devastate  an  enemy  with  440  delivery 
vehicles  packing  2,310  million  tons  of  TNT. 
This  Is  more  than  200  times  enough  to  destroy 
Communist  society,  and  It  doesn't  take  Into 
account  the  destructive  power  of  flghter- 
alrcraft,  short-range  missiles,  torpedoes, 
mines  and  tactical  nuclear  warheads. 

In  Mr.  Melman's  view  the  progressive  hard- 
ening of  Soviet  missile  sites  and  the  em- 
placement of  missiles  aboard  submarines 
relegates  ISi.  McNamara's  oounterforce 
strategy  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Counterforce  means  responding  to  a  So- 
viet first  strike  with  a  counterblow  against 
Soviet  military  targeU  to  blunt  a  second  at- 
Ucklng  salvo.  But  Mr.  McNamara  himself 
acknowledges  that  a  U^S.  counterstrlke  can't 
destroy  any  very  large  portion  of  fully 
hardened  Soviet  sites,  Mr.  Melman  notes.  And 
because  the  Soviets  are  Inferior  to  the  United 
States  In  offensive  capaMilty,  they  would  In 
logic  fire  most  of  their  missiles  In  a  first 
strike;  to  Invoke  counterforce  would  mean 
striking  at  empty  holes  In  the  ground. 

THX    DKPASTMKNT'S    HXBUTTAL 

At  bottom,  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
Joinder  to  the  theory  of  surplus  destruction 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  can  launch  Its  missiles  faster  than  the 
Soviets  can.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Melman's  ex- 
ercise In  logic.  Pentagon  strategists  assert, 
Moscow  can't  get  off  Its  full  striking  power 
In  a  single  salvo. 

Defense  strategists  think  a  second  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  the  overkill  theory  is  Its 
assumption  that  most  of  the  weapons  being 
added  to  the  Inventory  represent  additions 
of  firepower.  In  fact,  they  say,  most  of  the 
acquisitions  merely  replace  poorly  protected, 
vulnerable  weapons.  I.e.,  Mlnutemans  for 
B-47'8. 

If  nothing  else,  the  overkill  debate,  ac- 
centuated by  the  administration's  test  ben 
rationale.  Is  crystallizing  the  hitherto  vague 


belief  on  Capitol  Hill  that  Congress  often 
in  the  past  has  merely  rubberstamped  the 
Defense  budget.  This  seems  less  likely  In  the 
futxire. 


I  Prom  the  Wail  Street  Journal,  Aug.  9.  1963] 

SciENTinc  Shobtage — Spacx,  Mn.rrABT  Work 
Cttttimo     Into     Rebxasch     fok     Civn.iAN 

ECONOMT INDUSTST    BLAMES   OOVXmNMENT 

CONTKACTOXS  FOX  BmOING  UP  WaGBS.  PIXAT- 

INO    Pkxsonnel — Wnx    Mashkd    Potatoes 

SUFFEX? 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

"How  did  we  ever  get  suckered  Into  sink- 
ing so  much  of  our  national  prestige  on  get- 
ting a  man  to  the  moon?" 

A  quote,  no  doubt,  from  an  economy- 
minded  Senator  or  a  military  man  anxious 
to  divert  funds  to  other  projects?  No  such 
thing.  The  gripe  comes  from  Donald  Col- 
lier, research  vice  president  of  Borg-Warner 
Corp.  And  like  many  other  executives.  Mr. 
Collier  worries  that  the  moon  race  creates  "a 
real  danger  of  stagnating  the  economy." 

Top  research  men  In  Industry  reason  this 
way:  Frantic  bidding,  by  space  and  military 
contractors,  for  scientists  and  engineers  Is 
creating  a  big  shortage  for  Industry.  This 
scarcity,  along  with  the  skyrocketing  salaries 
It  is  provoking.  Is  bringing  almost  to  a  halt 
the  hitherto  rapid  growth  of  company-sup- 
ported research.  This  development  hamp- 
ers efforts  to  develop  new  products  and 
processes  for  the  civilian  economy. 

And  It's  not  Just  the  moon  race  they  ques- 
tion. In  general,  they  wonder  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  Nation's  continually  Increas- 
ing concentration  of  research  effort  on  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored projects. 

PERSONNEL  LIMrTS    EXPANSION 

Samuel  Lebner,  vice  president  of  Du  Pont 
Co.  puts  It  this  way:  "Government  research 
programs  serve  as  a  brake  on  research  in  the 
private  sector."  Even  If  corporations  had 
unlimited  money  to  spend,  they  could  not 
And  the  personnel  to  expand  research  In- 
definitely. Mr.  Lebner  says. 

Some  Congressmen  also  are  expressing 
concern  with  Increasing  Government- 
financed  research  and  development.  Rep- 
resentative Howard  W.  SicrrH.  chairman 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  disclosed 
last  month  that  his  panel  was  considering 
an  Investigation  encompassing  all  Federal 
agencies  which  finance  research  and  devel- 
opment In  an  attempt  to  clarify  their  over- 
all activity  and  Its  effects. 

Company  spending  on  private  research  and 
development  at  last  count  In  1961  came  to 
$4.5  billion,  a  scant  1  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious year,  according  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  Increase  far  from  offset  a 
rise  In  research  salary  costs  In  excess  of  6 
percent  and  fell  far  short  of  the  earlier  10- 
percent-a-year  average  gain  Mi  spending,  the 
Foundation  reports.  Many  major  companies 
declare  that  after  allowing  for  cost  Increases 
their  non-Government  research  continues  to 
show  little  growth. 

Meanwhile,  Government-supported  re- 
search under  contract  with  private  Industry 
had  expanded  to  $6.4  billion  by  1961.  nearly 
four  times  what  It  was  In  1954.  Space  re- 
search by  Industry  and  the  Government  It- 
self will  run  over  $4  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  dwarfing  the  $204  million  outlay 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959. 

RISE     IN     GOVERNlCENT-PAm     RESEARCH 

The  space  program  alone  could  gobble  up 
nearly  all  of  the  30.000  new  professional 
workers  expected  to  enter  research  this  year 
if  Commerce  Department  calculations  are 
correct.  Personnel  working  on  Government 
research  contracts  rose  317  percent  to  190,000 
between  1964  and  1961,  while  Industry  in- 
creased Its  private  research  payrolls  only 
30  percent  to  130,000. 

While  the  need  for  technical  manpower  Is 
expanding  the  growth  in  supply  Is  slowing. 
The  demand  tor  new  engineers  alone  now 


runs  close  to  60,000  a  year  but  only  about 
33,700  will  be  graduated  this  year,  down 
from  as  many  as  38.134  In  1959.  While  ac- 
curate figures  are  not  available,  the  situation 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  acute  In  the  physical 
sciences  such  as  chemistry  and  physics. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  companies  report 
they  are  falling  far  short  of  their  goals  In 
their  recruiting  drives. 

Xerox  Corp..  which  Is  trying  to  expand  Its 
research  and  development  In  line  with  boom- 
ing sales  of  Its  office  copiers,  fell  short  of  Its 
1962  goal  by  about  one-third  and  so  far  this 
year  Is  lagging  about  the  same  amount.  Du 
Pont  says  It  probably  will  get  only  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  1.100  new  technical  graduates 
It  Is  seeking  this  year.  Adds  the  research 
manager  of  a  major  oil  producer :  "Like  most 
companies  we  haven't  met  our  goals.  The 
growth  rate  in  our  department  has  been  up 
and  down  with  the  availability  of  technical 
personnel  and  right  now  it's  down." 

HOLDING    STAFF    IS    COSTLY 

Many  companies  also  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  holding  present  staffs  against  re- 
cruiting for  Government  projects.  "A  major 
space  contractor  put  a  lab  right  next  to  one 
of  ours  in  Los  Angeles  and  hired  away  20 
percent  of  our  staff  at  a  IS-percent  pre- 
mium." complains  Borg-Warner's  Mr.  Col- 
lier. 

Space  research  often  can  attract  top  per- 
sonnel because  of  the  "exotic  nature  of  the 
problem,"  asserts  Roland  Lex.  director  of 
development  for  Leeds  tt  Northrup  Co., 
Philadelphia  Instrument  and  controls  pro- 
ducer. Adds  Justin  Neuhoff,  manager  of 
engineering  for  General  Electric  Corp.'s 
swltchgear  division,  "All  of  these  people  In 
school  want  to  go  into  the  missile  business." 

There's  solid  evidence  that  the  shortage 
of  scientific  talent  Is  slowing  private  re- 
search. Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regulator 
Co.  says  unfilled  openings  for  technical  spe- 
cialists have  forced  delay  of  Its  study  of  the 
nature  of  flame,  which  It  considers  vital  to 
.  Its  basic  heat  control  business.  According 
to  Mr.  Lebner  of  Du  Pont.  In  recent  months 
3  of  the  company's  12  Industrial  depart- 
ments have  said  "they  cant  push  as  rapidly 
as  they're  being  urged  because  they  don't 
have  the  people."  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  Xerox,  says  lack  of  personnel  last 
year  meant  "we  didn't  get  to  start  some 
projects  we  wanted   to." 

Not  all  companies  attribute  slower  growth 
in  resesirch  and  development  directly  to  un- 
filled Jobs.  Many  say  big  expansions  can't 
be  Justified  at  this  time  by  the  profit  possi- 
bilities from  research.  Part  of  this  concern 
over  profit  potential  reflects  rising  research 
costs,  stemming  primarily  from  the  bidding 
up  of  salaries. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  reports 
the  median  salary  for  scientists  In  research 
and  development  was  $10,000  last  year,  up 
$1,000  Just  since  1960.  The  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  says  starting  salaries 
for  engineers  In  research  and  development 
rose  34  percent  between  1966  and  1962,  to  a 
median  of  over  $6,800. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS  BLAMED 

Corporate  executives  are  quick  to  blame 
Government  contractors  for  big  salary  boosts. 
They  say  Government  contractors  can  Justify 
higher  salaries  because  their  projects  fre- 
quently are  of  a  rush  natvire  and  because 
research  cost  Increases  often  are  covered  In 
the  Government  contract  rather  than  de- 
ducted from  profits. 

With  growth  In  private  research  and  de- 
velopment lagging,  officials  In  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  are  worried  about  the 
possible  effects  on  the  general  economy. 
The  Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  past  economic 
gains  can  be  attributed  to  technological  Im- 
provements. It  adds,  however,  that  space 
and  military  research  merely  dlTerts  talent 
from  the  type  of  effort  which  creates  the  new 
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products    and    Improved    productivity    that 
fosters  growth. 

President  Kennedy  himself  has  mentioned 
this  diversion  as  a  "price"  the  Nation  pays 
for  the  space  program.  But  space  officials 
contend  that  In  the  long  run,  their  program 
win  benefit  the  economy  through  develop- 
ment of  civilian  products  which  normally 
would  not  evolve  without  space  research. 

FRUliTOL   POR    CONSTTMBU 

Some  industrialists  agree.  The  space  pro- 
gram will  create  products  "we  wouldn't  have 
had  for  years  If  wed  gone  along  taking  the 
lumps  out  of  mashed  potatoes  and  making 
better  root  beer,"  declares  James  M.  Gavin,  a 
retired  general  who  Is  president  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  Boston  research  consultant. 
In  any  event.  General  Oavln  adds,  space  ex- 
plcM-atlon  Is  needed  to  satisfy  man's  cvu-loslty 
and  to  compete  with  Russia,  and  the  im- 
portant thing  la  to  "force-feed"  space  re- 
search back  Into  Uie  consumer  economy. 

Robert  Solo,  who  studied  the  problem  for 
the  National  Planning  Association,  reports  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review,  however,  that 
"spinoff"  benefits  are  about  as  likely  to 
make  up  for  lost  civilian  research  as  con- 
sumer-oriented efforts  would  be  to  spin  off 
moon  rockets.  William  Meckllng.  an  econo- 
mist for  Franklin  Institute's  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis,  writes  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
SclentUte  that  "It  seems  unlikely"  that 
spinoff  benefits  will  "repay  the  Investment 
or  even  a  very  large  part  of  It." 

While  some  research  executives  view  the 
space  program  as  the  chief  culprit,  others 
complain  about  other  Government  agencies 
as  well.  Some  contend  that  projects  In  the 
Defense  Department,  the  biggest  spender  for 
research  and  development,  are  even  less 
likely  to  help  the  consumer  economy. 

Some  drug  manufacturers  criticize  the 
concentration  of  research  funds  with  the 
National  Instltutca  of  Health,  which  has  re- 
quested $930  million  In  research  funds  for 
next  fiscal  year,  compared  with  only  $71  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1954.  While  NIH  research  la 
directed  at  civilian  needs,  executives  say  its 
dominance  may  lead  to  neglect  of  xiseful 
ideas  which  would  be  developed  by  more  di- 
versified research  support.  Comments  Harry 
M.  Weaver,  research  vice  president  of  Scher- 
ing  Corp. :  "I  think  It's  dangerous  to  get  the 
direction  of  research  into  too  few  hands  even 
if  they  are  well  Intentloned." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  29.  1963 J 

Call  por  Defense  BtJDorr  Cdt  Snagozd 

IN  Senate 

(By   Chalmers   M.    Roberts) 

A  little  drama  In  the  Senate  the  other  day 
paid  off  for  Its  originators  but  to  read  the 
script  UteraUy  would  be  very  misleading. 

The  day  that  the  Senate,  after  67 «4  hours 
of  debate  spread  over  12  days,  flnaUy  ratified 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  It  took  6  hours 
to  approve  a  $43.3  billion  defense  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  was  not  the  difference  of  time  spent  on 
debate,  however,  but  the  timing  of  the  two 
votee  which  was  Important.  The  Pentagon 
money  biU  was  called  up  almost  Immediately 
following  the  test  ban  vote. 

IMPOSSIBLE  POSITION 

The  effect  was  to  put  the  would-be  defense 
budget  cutters  In  an  impossible  position : 
they  had  to  argue  for  what  their  opponents 
called  unilateral  disarmament  Just  after  ap- 
proving a  treaty  backed  by  solemn  pledges 
all  around  not  to  succumb  to  "euphoria '  by 
letting  down  the  American  military  guard. 

The  result  was  a  crushing  74-to-a  rollcall 
vote  against  a  token  cut  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator George  McGovxrn,  the  South  Dakota 
Democrat  who  baa  been  complaining  of  the 
Pentagon's  nuclear  overkill  capacity.  If  the 
announced  i>osltlons  of  absentees  is  added, 
plus  a  guess  or  Vwo,  the  vote  would  have 
been  even  more  lopsided,  perhaps  95  to  6. 


But  the  maneuver  by  which  the  two  meas- 
iires  were  put  in  such  effective  Senate  floor 
Juxtaposition  only  conceals  a  fear  by  some 
powerful  Senate  defense  backers  that  on 
another  day,  and  in  another  circumstance, 
as  many  as  30  Senators  quite  probably  would 
vote  for  some  token  cut  in  defense  spending. 

XBONT    OF    STTUATION 

The  real  Irony,  however,  of  the  Senate 
maneuver  to  prevent  any  show  of  support 
for  that  budget  cut  is  that  the  military 
budget  Ls  at  long  last  about  to  begin  leveling 
off.  And  to  double  the  irony,  this  is  happen- 
ing for  reasons  which  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  test-ban  treaty  itself  and 
little  to  do  with  the  current  temperatures 
in  East-West  relations. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  qualms  in  im- 
I>ortant  administration  quarters  that  such 
a  leveling  off,  which  should  begin  to  show 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  (to  be  sent 
to  Congress  next  January ) ,  will  bring  cries 
that  the  administration  Is  succumbing  to 
the  very  "euphoria"  against  which  It  warned 
so  loudly  during  the  test  ban  hearings.  And 
that  could  occur  in  a  presidential  election 
year  with  the  prospective  Kennedy  opix>nent 
an  Air  Force  Reserve  major  general,  Senator 
Barrt  Gold  WATER. 


CATTHl 


REPORT   RECALLED 


Here,  one  should  go  back  a  few  years  to 
the  winter  of  1967-68.  In  that  December  the 
Washington  Post  disclosed  that  the  as  yet 
still  unpublished  Galther  report  called  for 
a  defense  boost  of  about  $8  billion  by  1960 
or  1961.  The  total  then  was  around  $39 
billion. 

Then  In  January  the  Rockefeller  Broe. 
Fund  panel  on  military  security  publicly 
advocated  successive  additions  of  about  $3 
billion  a  year  to  the  Pentagon  budget  for 
"the  next  several  fiscal  years." 

Both  of  these  reports  came  at  a  time 
of  mounting  talk  about  an  American  de- 
fense lag,  in  part  what  soon  was  to  be  called 
the  "missile  gap." 

In  retrospect,  though  the  gap  turned  out 
to  be  unreal,  the  defense  budget  rose  Just 
about  the  way  the  Rockefeller  panel  sug- 
gested. The  panel,  incidentally,  included 
a  number  of  distinguished  Americans  who 
subsequently  served  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, including  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Roewell  Gllpatrlc. 

This  massive  spending  Increase  has  bol- 
stered the  services'  manpower  and  conven- 
tional firepower  for  so-called  conventional 
wars  and  it  has  produced  or  soon  will  pro- 
duce a  most  massive  array  of  nuclear 
missiles. 

MANPOWER  BOLSTERED 

During  the  test  ban  hearings  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  testified  that 
the  United  States  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  warheads  and  that  by  1970  the  cur- 
rent more  than  600  missiles  will  grow  to 
over  1,700. 

This  Is  about  as  far.  In  numbers,  as  the 
Pentagon  Is  likely  to  go  In  missile  building. 
Of  course  It  will  take  money,  lots  of  It,  to 
maintain  and  keep  modem  such  weapons 
but  no  further  massive  spending  for  new 
hardened  sites  or  more  new  major  missiles 
is  now  in  sight  beyond  paying  for  what  Is 
in  the  works. 

Manpower,  too.  Is  likely  to  decline  because 
one  major  Pentagon  goal.  Increased  airlift. 
Is  now  beginning  to  be  achieved.  The  forth- 
coming airlift  of  an  entire  dlvlson  from  the 
United  States  to  West  Germany  is  the  first 
of  several  exercises  aroxmd  the  world  to  test 
this  new  ability  to  move  men  fast. 

COULD  MEAN  A   CUT 

If  It  proves  out,  then  manpower  overseas 
can  be  safely  reduced.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  boys  are  all  coming  home 
from  either  Germany  or  Korea  but  scene 
cuts  will  be  possible.  And  the  gold  drain 
will  thereby  be  cut. 


Another  factor  In  the  prospective  budget 
leveling  off  Is  the  McNamara  study  of  the 
future  of  the  Navy's  carrier  task  forces.  The 
outcome  of  this  study  Is  not  yet  evident 
but  hints  suggest  that  McNamara  expects  to 
save  money  here  on  the  grounds  that  the 
carrier's  role  has  so  altered  that  fewer  are 
needed  now  than  In  the  past. 

Related  to  the  Pentagon  budget  but  not 
part  of  It  are  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
expenditures.  Here  there  Is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  something  around  $1  billion  will 
be  cut  out  of  weapons  costs  In  the  next 
3  to  5  years.  Fissionable  materials  are  sim- 
ply being  produced  In  excess  of  any  con- 
ceivable use  In  the  years  ahead.  Further- 
more, projections  of  possible  peacetime  uses, 
such  as  for  electric  power  production,  come 
nowhere  near  taking  up  the  decline  In  mili- 
tary needs. 

In  another  related  field,  space,  the  civilian 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion already  Is  facing  budget  cuts  In  Con- 
gress. This  was  so  even  before  President 
Kennedy  proposed  a  Joint  Soviet-American 
man-to-the-moon  project. 

A  major  NASA  budget  cut  quite  possibly 
would  bring  closer  NASA-Pentagon  coopera- 
tion. Indeed,  there  are  signs  of  this  already, 
now  that  the  Air  Force  has  been  given  a 
go-ahead  to  start  studying  a  military  space 
station. 

All  of  these  Pentagon  moFSs  to  level  off 
defense  spending  are,  of  coxuae,  related  to 
the  general  pressure  on  the  ^inlnlstratlon 
to  hold  down  the  total  Federal  budget,  es- 
pecially when  pressing  far  a  massive  tax 
cut.  They  are  related,  too,  to  efforts  to  halt 
the  gold  drain. 

But  they  are  not.  In  themselves,  related 
to  the  cries  by  those  such  as  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  about  "overkill"  nor  to  any  who 
may  be  suffering  sufficiently  from  euphoria 
to  believe  the  test-ban  treaty  is  reason 
enough  In  Itself  to  cut  back  on  defense. 

The  way  things  are  going  now,  defense 
spending  will  level  off.  But  It  Is  only  a 
coincidence  In  timing  as  far  as  the  attacks 
on  such  spending. 

Yet  In  time  the  levellng-off  process  quite 
probably  will  bring  new  cries  for  even 
further  cuts  and  less  "overkill"  capacity. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  11,  1963] 

Pentaoon  Wkigrs  Cut  nf  A -Arms 

Procurkment 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

The  Defense  Department  Is  mnking  «<<ie- 
talled  studies"  of  its  nuclear  stockpile  to  see 
whether  a  cutback  In  production  Is  or  soon 
will  be  warranted. 

The  move  has  no  direct  relationship  to 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate.  But  word  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  came  In  response  to  r.  question 
put  by  Senator  Stuart  Stminoton,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missoorl,  during  treaty  hearings 
last  month  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  A  reply  to  Stminotok  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  was 
Inserted  In  the  recently  published  tran- 
script of  the  hearings. 

Stminoton's  question  was  prompted  by 
Senator  George  McGovbrw.  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  who  said  In  a  speech  oa  Au- 
gust 2  that  the  Pentagon  has  built  up  and 
continues  to  build  a  vast  oveilclll  capcuUty 
In  nuclear  weapons. 

STATKMXNT    DENOtD 

McNamara  denied  this  In  his  reply,  argu- 
ing that  the  Nation  does  not  have  an  ex- 
cessive nuclear  stockpile  If  one  considers 
that  the  United  States  must  be  ready  for 
various  kinds  of  limited  and  tactical  wars  as 
well  as  all-out  nuclear  war. 

But  McNamara  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
fiscal  1966  budget  work  now  underway  at  the 
Defense  Department  Includes  detailed 
studies  to  determine  whether  any  outback  In 
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weapotu  procurem«nt  U  justified,  uad  if  ao. 
how  much. 

Moreover,  McKinMn,  aaid  If  tin—  atudli 
IncUcata  that  re<luctloDa  la  WMiiMMl  pro- 
curwnant  are  adTlaabl*  thU  finding  '*wiU  b« 
reflected  In  the  flacal  IMS  budget  now  in 
preparation."  Thlx  budget  will  be  CMit  to 
Congress  In  January  19M. 

■scaDBaooMS  or  oaczaioN 
The  Defense  Department's  new.  hard  look 
at  its  future  nuclear  weapons  requirements 
was  not  prompted  by  McOovem'i  concern. 
The  White  House,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Atotnle 
Energy  Commission  have  all  been  aware  for 
several  years  that  one  day  the  Nation's  capac- 
ity to  produce  nuclear  weapons  would  ex- 
ceed Its  needs. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  reason  that  the  ABO, 
In  September  1961.  took  the  Initiative  and 
cut  back  Its  production  of  uranium  235,  the 
stuff  of  atomic  warheads.  The  seed  for  this 
action  was  planted  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

It  has  not  been  disclosed  just  how  much 
of  a  cutljack  In  IP"  production  was  or- 
dered. But  the  AEC  has  announced  that  ef- 
fecttve  June  SO.  1994,  It  will  require  1.090 
megawatts  leas  power  for  Its  dlifusion  plants 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  and 
Paducah.  Ky.  This  represents  17  pertjent  of 
the  power  that  has  been  required  by  these 
plants  up  to  now. 

FUWUm  STUDIIS  BT  AXC 

Ths  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  supply  is 
apparently  exceeding  demand  is  also  the  rea- 
son why  the  AEC  is  now  conducting  a  study 
to  determine  whether  it  should  make  further 
cutbacks,  not  only  in  U*"  production,  but 
in  that  of  Plutonium,  too. 

Moreover,  informed  sources  said,  the  AEC 
has  a  second  study  underway  to  determine 
how  It  should  readjust  its  nuclear  weapons 
production  to  satisfy  a  reduced  Pentagon 
shopping  list. 

Until  very  recently,  the  AEC.  which  pays 
for  nuclear  weapons  out  of  Its  budget,  would 
ask  the  Defense  Department  how  many  war- 
heads its  would  need  for  a  given  year.  The 
Defense  Department  would  answer,  "How 
many  can  you  make?"  The  AEC  would  set 
the  number.  The  Defense  Department 
wo\ild  say,  in  effect,  "We  can  use  them  all." 

Informed  sources  suggest  that  this  kind  of 
procxirement  now  la  changing,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  McNamara's  new  approach  to  strategy 
and  futiire  defense  requlraments  and  partly 
because  of  concern  expressed  by  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  about  this  "tlncop"  approach. 

CUTBACK  CALUSD  IITXVZTaBUt 

Though  the  question  of  reducing  fxiture 
nuclear  weapons  production  has  noi  been 
resolved,  many  administration  oiDclals  say 
privately  that  a  cutlaack  is  inevltat>le.  What 
seems  to  be  holding  up  an  immediate  deci- 
sion to  reduce  production  is  the  potential 
effect  of  such  a  move  on  the  economy  and 
fears  In  some  quarters  that  the  national  se- 
curity would  be  impaired. 

Concerning  security,  a  cutback  In  futtire 
weapons  production  will  in  no  way  reduce 
the  Nation's  already  substantial  nuclear 
stockpile.  And  nuclear  weapons  material, 
like  an  old  soldier,  never  dies.  It  can  be  used 
anew  after  its  removal  from  a  weapons  car- 
rier such  as  an  obsolete  missile. 

[Prom  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 

June  10631 

Thx  Economics  ov  PxaiCANxirr  Pxacb 

(By  Otto  Nathan) 
It  Is  premature  to  discuas  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  disarmament  upon  the  Ameri- 
can economy  In  more  than  general  terms.  As 
long  as  we  do  not  know  how  and  when  dis- 
armament might  actually  take  place,  and 
what  might  happen  in  the  American  and 
other  economies  between  now  and  then,  it  la 


futUe  to  speculate  about  Indxistrial  disloca- 
tion and  readjustment.  All  that  is  possible 
now  is  to  gain  soms  general  appreciation  of 
what  eliminating  armaoksnts  might  mean  to 
ths  American  economy. 

At  preaent,  the  United  States  spends  alxmt 
10  peroent  of  Ita  total  national  product  for 
defense  piuposes:  The  Federal  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  1963,  provides 
military  expenditures  of  over  $6  billion  and 
the  total  national  product  of  the  United 
States  may  amount  to  about  $S90  billion  In 
the  same  period.  These  figures,  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  military  budget,  are  often 
used  to  indicate  the  magnitude  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  economic  consequences  of  dis- 
armament, but  alone  they  are  quite  inade- 
quate tor  that  purpose.  Even  In  the  case  of 
complete  disarmament,  considerable  funds 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  for  military 
pensions  and  retirement  allowances,  an  inter- 
national inspection  system,  and  possibly ,  an 
International  police  force.  Also,  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States  now  provides  ap- 
propriations of  well  over  $7  billion  for  indus- 
trial research,  the  results  of  which  are  made 
available  to  private  Industry.  Since  a  large 
part  of  such  research  would  have  to  be  con- 
tinued after  disarmament,  an  amount  simi- 
lar to  the  present  appropriation  would  have 
to  be  spent  for  research,  out  of  either  public 
or  private  funds. 

The  poesible  amounts  of  poetdlsarmament 
expenditure  by  the  United  States  were  esti- 
mated in  January  1963  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  They  estimated 
that  if  dUarmament  began  when  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  reached  about  $56.1  billion,  and 
were  practically  completed  after  13  years, 
we  would  stUl  have  to  spend  o%-er  $17  blllloa 
a  year  for  defense-related  purposes  (includ- 
ing only  a  small  part  of  the  research  pre- 
viously financed  by  the  Government).  After 
13  years,  the  U.8.  Government  expendltiu-e 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment wo\Ud  still  amount  to  about  30 
percent  of  the  peak  defense  outlay. 

For  another  reason,  too.  the  present  mili- 
tary budget  is  an  Inadequate  basis  for  specu- 
lation. Disarmament  must  be  preceded  by 
complicated  agreements  on  each  stage  and 
new  international  agencies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  universal  peace.  Hence,  years  might 
elapse  before  the  disarmament  jMocess  could 
start,  even  if  complete  disarmament  should 
be  decided  upon  In  Um  near  future.  The 
size  and  composition  of  American  military 
expenditures  might  chan^  in  the  interim; 
so  might  ttie  percentage  of  the  national 
product  devoted  to  military  purposes.  Since 
the  economic  impact  of  defense  spending 
might  then  be  qiiite  different  from  what  it 
is  now,  eliminating  armament  expenditures 
could  affect  the  economy  in  ways  not  now 
predictable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
any  event,  adverse  effects  would  be  wide- 
spread and  multifarious,  whatever  counter- 
vailing— private  or  public — measures  might 
be  taken. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  view  the 
economic  effects  of  disarmament  as  merely 
quantitative  problems.  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  the  consequences  could 
not  be  overly  severe  because  defense  spend- 
ing amounted  to  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  national  product,  because  substi- 
tute expenditure  would  be  considerable,  and 
because  the  process  of  demilitarization 
would  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  years. 
But  this  view  ignores  the  unevenness  of  the 
repercussions  to  be  expected.  Such  indus- 
tries as  aircraft,  steel,  and  sectors  of  the 
machinery  industry  would  in  all  probability 
be  hard.  hit.  Effects  on  other  industries 
would  be  leas  drastic,  although  every  seg- 
ment of  the  American  economy  would  suffer, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  elimination 
of  the  production  of  a  host  of  products. 

Repercussions  in  variotis  geographical  re- 
gions would  also  be  uneven.  Some  would 
be  relatively  little  affected,  while   others — 


such  as  Long  Island  and  southern  Califor- 
nia, where  the  bulk  of  the  aircraft  industry 
is  located — would  be  severely  hit.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency  created  by  disman- 
tling would  also  be  quite  uneven,  depending 
on  how  feasible  it  were  for  given  industries 
to  adjust  to  new  purposes. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  Government  were  to  spend 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the  previous 
defense  appropriations  for  other  purposes, 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  would 
be  unavoidable.  Some  of  the  human  and 
material  resources  utilized  for  military  ends 
could  never  be  used  again:  others  would  re- 
quire a  period  of  retraining  or  resettling, 
retooling  or  rebuilding.  Because  of  the  re- 
approprlntlon  of  funds  by  the  Government, 
some  Industries  might  have  to  increase  their 
capacity  without  being  able  to  utilize  in- 
stallations and  manpower  idled  by  disarma- 
ment in  other  industries.  The  increase  in 
production  due  to  Government  spending 
would  therefore  augment  production  and 
employment  In  the  construction  and  ma- 
chinery Industries,  but  not  in  the  industries 
directly  affected  by  demilitarization. 

Let  Ma  assume  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  arrange  a  detailed  schedule  for  uni- 
versal and  complete  disarmament,  to  start 
on  a  given  day.  (This  dlacusslon  deals  only 
with  the  problems  arising  from  complete 
disarmament.  The  economic  effects  of  par- 
tial measures  of  disarmament — such  as  dis- 
continuance of  testing  or  reduction  of  man- 
power—defy general  analysis;  each  measure 
would  have  to  be  examined  on  its  own 
merits.)  The  agreement  would  necessarily 
provide  that  all  parts  of  the  defense  appara- 
tus of  all  participating  countries  be  frozen 
as  of  the  first  day  of  disarmament;  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons  be  termi- 
nated; and  repairs  and  replacement  of  ob- 
solete equipment  be  permitted  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  establishment  scheduled  for 
elimination  in  later  stages  of  disarmament. 

Should  total  spending  by  the  United  SUtes 
decline  by  $10  bilUon  in  the  initial  year. 
Government  contracts  to  various  Industrlea, 
purchases  of  material,  and  salaries  would  de- 
crease by  that  amount,  but  this  would  not 
mean  that  the  Government  would  have  a 
sxirplus  of  $10  billion  at  its  disposal,  even  U 
tax  rates  remained  unchanged.  For  simulta- 
neous with  the  dismissal  of  defense  person- 
nel and  the  decline  in  military  orders  azMl 
purchases,  the  Government's  receipts  from 
taxation — primarily  Income  and  corporation 
taxes — would  be  seriously  curtailed.  Soon 
afterward,  there  would  be  secondary  effects 
of  the  curtailment  of  Government  expendi- 
tures; industries  losing  defense  contracts 
would  not  purchase  or  reorder  material,  and 
persons  discharged  by  the  Government  or 
private  industry  would  be  forced  to  cvutail 
their  purchases  until  they  were  able  to  find 
new  employment.  Additional  declinea  In 
production  and  emplo3rment  would  hence  be 
inevitable,  and  cumulative  repercussions 
from  the  $10  billion  reduction  of  defense 
spending  would  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  the 
economy  for  a  considerable  period.  For  all 
these  reasons.  Government  tax  receipts  woxild 
materially  decline  and  the  available  surplus 
would  be  considerably  smaller  than  $10  bil- 
lion. Since  disarmament  would  be  world- 
wide, disarmament  overseas  would  also  affect 
economic  conditions  In  America,  and  mili- 
tary dismantling  in  the  United  States  would 
be  felt  in  the  economies  of  other  countries 
in  many  different  ways.  Any  estimate  of 
such  complex  repercussions  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible. 

Developments  similar  to  those  In  the  initial 
period  would  occur  in  every  succeeding  year 
until  disarmament  was  completed.  The 
effects  of  these  developments  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
If  the  basic  characteristica  of  the  economic 
system  of  the  United  States  are  taken  into 
account.  The  American  economy  is  a  free 
enterprise  system,  which  means  that,  with 
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relatively  few  exceptions,  any  enterprise — 
small,  large,  or  monopolistic — has  freedom  to 
act  at  its  own  discretion,  but  which  also 
means  that  any  enterprise  is  left  to  its  own 
counsel  and  resources  when  it  is  affected  by 
unfavorable  developments.  The  American 
economy,  operating  without  centralized  regu- 
lation even  of  key  industries,  inevitably 
suffers  from  a  large  measure  of  instability 
and  inseciu'ity  at  all  times. 

National  and  international  disarmament 
would  inevitably  further  increase  the  inher- 
ent instability  of  the  American  economy. 
Unless  a  reconversion  scheme  were  set  up 
under  government  auspices,  either  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  or  for  specific  indus- 
tries (a  most  difficult  venture  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy),  any  entrepreneur  who 
lost  defense  orders  would  have  to  seek  reutl- 
lization  of  his  productive  facilities  com- 
pletely on  his  own.  He  would  decide  on  In- 
dustrial readjustments  whenever  they  prom- 
ised to  become  profitable.  He  would  not 
know — nor  would  it  probably  affect  his  deci- 
sions if  he  did— whether  reconversion  or 
changes  in  production  schedules  woxild  cre- 
ate overcapacity  or  oversupply  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  resulUng  in  greater  insta- 
bility In  the  economy.  In  many  instances, 
individuals  would  decide  to  shift  to  other 
industries,  businesses,  occupations,  or  lo- 
cations; it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
these  shifts  would  create  new  imbalances 
and  disharmonies  In  the  economy. 

These  remarks  should  stifBce  to  make  clear 
that  the  readjustment  process  necessitated 
by  dismantling  the  hiige  military  establish- 
ment could  not  fail  to  create  serious  mal- 
adjustments in  the  American  economy  if 
carried  throxigh  within  the  economy's  con- 
ventional free  enterprise  framework.  Al- 
though a  planned  economy  could  probably 
master  these  adjustment  problems  more  ef- 
ficiently, the  changes  created  by  disarma- 
ment would  present,  even  in  a  fully  planned 
economy,  a  major  problem;  men  and  women 
would  be  idled,  and  much  time  and  patience 
would  bo  required  to  equitably  reorganize 
the  economy. 

The  extent  of  long-term  unemployment 
and  imused  productive  and  distributive  fa- 
cilities would  depend  on  how  willing  and 
able  employees  would  be  to  utilize  their  fa- 
cilities for  substitute  production.  Any  pre- 
diction about  such  rearrangements  is  obvi- 
ously not  possible;  If  the  economy  were  In 
a  depression,  for  example,  it  would  be  even 
more  difficult  for  business  to  adjust  their 
facilities  to  nondefense  production  or  dis- 
tribution and  for  Individuals  to  find  substi- 
tute employment  than  It  might  be  in  a 
period  of  prosperity.  Considering  both  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  economy 
and  competitive  conditions  in  international 
markets,  readjustment  would  probably  be 
spotty  and  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  become  more  general. 

The  economic  impact  of  disarmament 
could  be  attenuated  by  measxires  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  take.  Within 
the  basic  structure  of  the  American  economic 
system,  the  Government  could  give  some  cen- 
tralized guidance  to  the  economic  readjust- 
ment processes  to  help  minimize  the  short- 
comings, economic  maladjustments,  and 
disharmonies  which  are  bound  to  arise  in 
the  coiirse  of  reconversion.  A  part  of  the 
former  defense  appropriations  could  provide 
funds  to  retrain  persons  previously  employed 
in  defense  work,  to  offer  systematic  education 
to  thoae  who  had  not  enjoyed  such  educa- 
tion before,  or  to  make  loans  and  grants 
available  for  the  conversion  or  resettlement 
of  specific  enterprises.  However,  the  amount 
that  could  thus  be  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  abeorb  only  a  relatively  modest 
portion  of  the  former  military  budget. 

BXAPPaOPaiATIKO    BCZLrrABT   FCinM 

There  would  exist  three  alternatives  for 
the  reapproprlatlon  of  the  remaining  funds, 
each  of  which  would  affect  the  economy  In 


a  different  way.  First,  the  Government 
might  use  the  funds  to  retire  public  debts. 
The  bonds  presented  to  the  Government 
for  refund  would  come  primarily  from  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  "^Tn'tftr  institu- 
tions, and  probably  only  to  a  small  extent 
from  corporations  and  private  investors. 
The  effect  such  repayment  would  have  upon 
production  and  employment  would  depend 
on  how  much  of  the  funds  would  then  be 
used  for  productive  bank  loans  for  capital 
Investment   or   for   pxurchases   of  consumer 

goods.    There  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  part 

and  possibly  a  large  part — of  those  funds 
would  lie  inactive  for  a  period  of  time,  so 
that  any  budgetary  siu-plus  used  for  debt 
rej>ayment  would  not  significantly  counter- 
act the  decline  in  production  and  employ- 
ment resulting  from  disarmament.  The 
repajrment  of  public  obligations  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  unsuitable  policy  to  adopt. 
But  given  the  widespread  (and  mistaken) 
belief — not  to  say  obsession — In  the  United 
States  regarding  the  ill  effects  of  the  public 
debt,  the  claim  would  surely  be  made  by  the 
public  and  many  Congressmen  that  disarma- 
ment provides  the  long-desired  opportunity 
few  curtailing  Federal  indebtedness. 

The  Government  might  adopt  a  second 
alternative:  curtail  taxes.  If  the  entire 
amount  saved  through  the  dismantling  of 
military  installations  were  used  to  reduce 
Income  taxes  of  the  low  income  groups  and 
excise  taxes,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
such  funds  would  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  constuner  goods.  This  would  stimulate 
production  and  employment  in  the  con- 
sumer goods  industries,  but  it  would  be  of 
very  modest  help  to  the  Industries  most 
affected  by  disarmament.  Tax  reduction 
would,  however,  hardly  be  limited  to  the 
lower  income  groups  and  would  most  likely 
be  extended  to  all  Income  groups  and  to 
corporate  enterprises.  Would  taxpayers  in 
higher  Income  groups  increase  their  per- 
sonal expenditures,  enlarge  their  bank  de- 
posits, or  invest  in  securities?  Would 
corporate  taxpayers  invest  the  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  in  modernizing  or  enlarg- 
ing their  productive  facilities?  This  would 
differ  in  different  industries  and  different 
enterprises  and  would  be  infiuenced  by  gen- 
eral economic  conditions.  It  is  reasonable 
to  asstune  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  no 
longer  used  for  tax  payments  would  remain 
Idle.  Total  production  and  employment 
would  most  likely  be  less  stimulated  than  if 
tax  reductions  were  limited  chiefiy  to  the 
lower  Income  groups. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  PBOJKCT 

The  third  alternative  would  be  to  use  the 
surplus  for  enlarged  public  expendit\u«8. 
ThU  is  the  only  policy  which  would  actually 
Insure  an  increase  in  production  and  em- 
ployment counteracting  the  decline  created 
by  military  dismantling.  Diverse  outlets  for 
Increased  spending  are  available.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  crying  needs  all  over  Amer- 
ica which  should  have  been  satisfied  long 
since:  new  and  improved  educational  facili- 
ties; health  services  and  hospitals;  slum 
clearance  programs;  urban  renewal  projects; 
city  transportation  systems;  homes  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  infirm;  housing,  partic- 
ularly for  low  income  groups;  public  wel- 
fare institutions;  social  services  of  all  kinds. 
A  great  advantage  of  such  projects  is  that 
plans  and  blueprints  could  be  prepared  well 
in  advance,  as  soon  as  a  definite  date  for 
beginning  disarmament  is  decided  upon  and 
it  is  known  where  and  when  declines  in  mili- 
tary expenditure  would  take  place. 

Blueprints  tot  projecu  of  an  appropriate 
magnitude  and  a  specific  nature  cotUd  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  specific  areas,  con- 
tracts could  even  be  let  before  disarmament 
actually  begins,  and  work  could  start  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  decline  in  produc- 
tion of  military  goods  and  the  «tt«m<»«n]  of 
personnel.  There  is  yet  another  great  ad- 
vantage of  ezpendit\ires  for  public  works. 


particularly  if  prepared  In  advance:  pro- 
duction and  employment  wo\ild  be  stim- 
ulated almost  Immediately  and  entrepre- 
neurs would  be  able  to  adjust  their 
production  schedules  or  facilities  appropri- 
ately. Compare  this  to  possible  develop- 
ments from  the  crutallment  of  the  public 
debt  or  of  taxes,  where  investing  funds  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  indlvldiials  and 
reconversion  plans  could  be  l>ased  merely  on 
speculation  over  poesible  new  demands  some- 
where in  the  econcKny. 

Although  substitute  Government  spend- 
ing for  social  and  welfare  needs  would  be  by 
far  the  most  effective  of  the  three  poesible  al- 
ternatives, it  wotild  not  be  able  to  absorb 
the  entire  capacity  Idled  by  disarmament — 
even  if  the  total  amount  of  spending  in  the 
economy  were  maintained  at  the  predlsarm- 
ament  level.  Some  of  the  faculties  previously 
used  for  defense  orders  could  probably  not 
be  used  for  other  goods.  Part  erf  the  dis- 
charged labor  force  and  military  personnel 
would  have  to  pass  through  a  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  retraining  and  readjustment;  others — 
especially  those  with  highly  specialized  skills, 
elderly  people,  and  many  professional  sol- 
diers— might  never  be  able  to  find  substitute 
employment.  The  Government  would  have 
to  help  such  victims  of  disarmament  by 
liberalizing  vinemployment  insiirance  and 
providing  for  an  extended  period  of  benefit 
payments.  In  addition  to  other  types  of 
assistance. 

Congress  might  also  i^ply  a  part  of  the 
funds  previously  approprUted  for  defense 
to  Increased  economic  aid  to  oversea  coun- 
tries. Since  disarmament  either  presupposes 
a  complete  change  in  the  international  polit- 
ical atmosphere  or  would  help  accomplish 
such  a  change,  there  might  no  longer  be 
objections  to  either  Government  or  private 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union.  China,  or  couiv- 
trles  associated  with  them.  Such  loans  would 
also  create  additional  production  and  em- 
ployment and  would  replace  former  military 
expenditures. 

OVZBCOICXNC  DOTnrs 

While  the  Federal  Government  obviously 
possesses  the  technical  ability  to  mitigate 
the  complex  economic  effects  of  disarma- 
ment, the  Government  might  not  ccmsider 
it  pKJlitlcally  wise  to  do  so,  since  large-scale 
public  spending  would  probably  result  in 
temporary  budgetary  deficits.  Such  doubts 
are  caused  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
decade:  although  unemployment  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  1951,  neither  the  Eisen- 
hower nor  the  Kennedy  administration  pro- 
posed remedial  measures  of  siifflcient  magni- 
tude, nor  has  Congress  taken  any  initiative 
Itself.  One  reason  for  Elsenhower's  and  Ken- 
nedy's failure  to  act  forcefully  against  unem- 
ployment  was  their  desire,  shared  by  the 
Congress,  to  limit  Federal  expendittires  for 
social  and  welfare  purposes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Another  reason  was  their  apprehen- 
sion that  budgetary  deficits  might  lead  to 
Infiationary  developments  and  to  a  greater 
deficit  In  America's  balance  of  payments  and 
In  the  loss  of  gold. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  ap- 
prehensions, except  to  say  that,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  neither  the  danger 
of  inflation  nor  of  Increased  balance-of -pay- 
ments difficulties  seem  to  be  sufficient  reasons 
to  abstain  from  fighting  unemployment 
through  increased  public  expenditures, 
lliese  apprehensions  would  be  even  less  Justi- 
fied in  a  period  of  disarmament,  since  substi- 
tute Federal  expenditures  would  not  lead 
to  large  Increases  in  the  public  debt  so  long 
as  the  present  system  of  Federal  taxes  were 
maintained.  Moreover,  the  approprlationa 
to  be  requested  of  Congress  for  the  purposes 
auggested  would  be  considerably  smaller  than 
the  defense  expenditures  which  are  to  be 
eliminated  might  suggest  since,  as  already 
dlscuaaed,  disarmament  would  automatically 
require  certain  aubetantial  new  Government 
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expenditure*.    B«cauM  of  the  truly  revolu-  But  Ju«t  suppose  peece  did  come  and  dls-  The  main  re««on  for  thi«  optimism  U  that 

Uonarr    change    which    would    be    brought  armament   waa   agreed    upon.     What   then?  peace  would  not  Juat  break  out  overnight 

about  by  the  aboilUon  oT  war  and  the  eatab-  Would  a  d«pre«dcn  follow?  No  nation  would  be  expected  to  deatroy 

llahment  of  IntemaUonal  a«:urlty.  it  U  even  Thia  whole  queeUon  haa  been  the  object  Ita  weapona  and  diab^nd  Ita  armies  aa  the 

possible  that  a  wave  of  opUml«a  would  aurge  of    OoTernment    studlee.     It    has    been    ex-  United  SUtea  did  after  two  World  Wars.     The 

^.  ^  .?*"°'7'.  »**™«^*"^  entrepre-  pjored   by  economlsU  for  private  industry  theory  of  those  who  have  made  studies  is 

neurUliiUtiaUTe  and  increasing  private  capi-  and  other  groupa.  that,  ao  long  aa  Russia  and  China  remain 

*     *w    '^^t?*    *  *,           Z     ,  .S'°J!^  JJ  ^  etudlee  appear  to  be  in  agreement  on  closed  aocleUee.  the  free  world  could  never 

i^^^Si^          for  part  of  the  defunct  the*  points:  be  sure  that  the  Communist  naUons  were 

***£!""•  J^T*^**           _.,»w..,          ^^^  1-  Disarmament   that   might   occur  would  not  cheating. 

we^'oirL*  J^^„?S  fn]f  nrf^tf^,^^  »*  P^'»'  '^'^'^  "P*^«*  °^"  *  P«^»°0  <"  y~"-  '^*  "P'*'"^^  Dlsannament.  If  it  oomes  at 

were  offset  by  public  and  private  expend!-  ^ot  sudden  and  drastic.    Defense  costs  now  all,   U  expected  to  be  limited  and  gradual 

able  human  and  material  resources  that  dls-  noroAnt  <-.*  nvamiii  >n>n^in»  in  *k.  ,.w^.,^*-__  \r^         ^  .  ,    ^    ^          ^    . 

armament  would  entail  poecs  many  difficult  S^blte  aS^  o^L^it  t^  L^\^^^  °"*  "^".^'^  '^^^  "!***  ^^  ^^'"^  '"  °°^- 

nroblems   for    the    AmeriearT  econnmv       Tt.  P"DUc  "M  private.     It  has  been  suggested  emment.  industry,  and  xmlversltles  provides 

?IliT^»  J,      ll     ^«"<=*^   economy.     lu  that  those  costs  might  be  cut  by  t26  billion,  an  lUustraUon  of  how  this  wwks 

complicated  repercussions  would  be  compa-  .»  a  rat*  nt  khont  ak  Kiiii#in  .  Jlo-      o,,^*.  '"tu^w-wwu  ui  now  mis  wc^ks. 

rable  to  the  ve^  unsettling  consequences  of  J  cut"  ou?i  STl^^i^  5  LM^  nf  S^^  .J^^l^^^'  "'*"*^  *°  "^^""^  ^»«2.  by 
important  technological  developSent»-the  i,Sndlng  wh^  ^SJSd  to  T  vlarl  ^iTd  V"*  ^^^  ^rms  Control  and  Disarmament 
railroad.,  electricity,  the  automobile,  or  more  KJiy  1  pScJSt  t^^^^ll^^oLj^n*  ^^*"'^^-  «f»"«»«*  »  continuing  buildup  in 
recently,  the  diverse  effects  of  automation.  3  J  Lr^of  cZ^^Ih  !  -^  fi  arms  until  1965.  followed  by  a  gradual  seal- 
But  in  contrast  to  these  cases  of  major  tech-  coJidn^  an  Ir^.7,^^f  ilf^  ''°""^r'"  '"*  '^°'^  °^*^''  "  ^^°^  °'  ^^  y««"- 
nological  change,  we  could  protect  ourselves  S^^?  ^^*!^.l !,"/«  nnuon  -  'P*",***"*  CuU  In  arms  spending  were  seen  being 
from  many  of  the  unsetUlng%conomlc  effects  ™  tL-  exn^^t?on  ..  th^f  ^Jl  JL  ,h  °^'*'-  ^°  P"*'  ^^  increased  spending  by  the 
of  disarmament.  The  transition  from  arraa-  bT^ucL  h^i»f  w.t  th^  .!!  ♦  2  atomic  Energy  Commiaalon  for  civilian  pur- 
ment  to  disarmament  could  be  directed  by  ^o^"v  mii  T^ta  would  ^  ..^m^  «1  ^°^  "''*  ^^  *  growing  space-exploration 
the  Government,  rather  than  left  to  thi  cI^onLa  S^l"  J^l  Tt  u  .^1^  ♦  "  program  of  the  National  AeronauUcs  and 
whims  of  private  enterprises;  subsUtute  pub-  th^  s^^iiJ  ,«  ^frt.  AJl*^*!f  V  '  Space  AdministraUon.  Also  expected:  in - 
Uc  expenditures  could  be  carefully  prepared  wo^lld  ^^^LlLi  S  ^^  I^^Li  ^'^  "~^  .pending  for  policing  of  any  dls- 
in  ev^  detail  since  each  phase  would  be  Ze^n^  ^S^S^T  ^r'  nr^^    "^  armwnent  agreement. 

known  well  in  advance.     SlmUarly.  private  Ti^li^ln^^^!^  rfot^^      .  Allowing  for  these  offsets,  the  study  esti- 

enterprlses  could  make  preparation*  for  re-  fnr'.nv  rv«TAn<r«H   ,!fi;J?      t*  •     *       "I^I  °^^*<*  *  °«'  reducUon  In  U.S.  security  and 

adjusting  their  producUve  facilities.  Insofar  L^.^  ,„  !?v.?°,f  h^/^       1^  1.  *  associated  ouUays  of  about   •2a   biUlon   in 

as  feasible.  ^^^T        ,h  ,               ^  contracts  are  cen-  the  first  6  years  after  a  disarmament  aere^ 

The  duraUon  of  hardship  would  depend  Tn.^.tr^^V^J.^t'^JL'^l"'^'^""'^    ^*  '°«°*-                                      -armament  agree 

largely  on  the  political  wisdom,  courage.*^  woxSd  I?  S     Se  aS^tloni'ir^^^  ^«    '^"^^    «>oclualon:     --Disarmament 

sense  of  responsibility  of  the  executive  and  ^S^J  ^sulSn^  frJS  a  rISuc«o^^SL*  '   *   '  '^'^'^  <^«*^«  "^^  'l"^*"  o'  P«>vok- 

leglslatlve  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern-  J^^^^'JouM  h^  mA^^S^ol^^MuTn  ^  Immediate  depreeslon  In  our  economy." 

ment.    But  even  IX  the  Federal  Government  SSJlnS                  ^        ^  Th»t  confidence  now  is  widely  shared  by 

does   all   that  can   reasonably   be   expected,         __              . ,^  eoonomists  in  and  out  of  Oovemmont 

It  could  not  po«ably  prevent  dlfflcultleTand  V^  <»untry  could  expect  to  go  through  a  °""^  '°  *"*»  °"'  °'  Government. 

emergencies  which  are  bound  to  arise  and  P«'"l«*^o'  uncertainty,  in  which  the  stock  DXPxxaaiOKPmoorT 

which  may.  in  certain  inatances.  persist  for  f^      1    might  experience  an  upset.     Thus.  NeU  Jacoby.  dean  of  the  Business  School 

some  time.    It  U  unfortunate  that  hardship  "*®  effects  would  be  spotty,  and  few  think  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

and  suffering  will  be  unavoidable  In  the  great  f  Kenwal  depression  would  necessarily  fol-  told  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report: 

world    conversion    from    recurrent    wars    to  1°^  unless  the  arms  cutback  shoxild  happen  "Peace  would  not  trigger  a  drastic  aliunp 

permanent  peace.    But  those  who  would  sxif-  *^  "^  f    ,             ^*  working  of  other  forces  in   business.     Disarmament   would   have   to 

fer  hardship  would  do  so  truly  In  the  service  *  deflaUonary  type.  oome  in  stages,  allowing  the  economy  Ume 

of  mankind,  and  would  deserve  all  the  help  Ajrrxa  world  wab  n  *o  make  adjustments.     I  think  the  United 

and  assUtanoe  that  could  possibly  be  pro-  Two  adjustments  from  heavy  spending  on  ^'**^  **  ^'^^  depresslonproof ." 

Tided  for  them.          anna    have    ooctured    during    the    past    18  what    peaci    wottld    icxAif    to    somx    big 

years — and  In  each  case  with  only  a  minor  iirousTmirs 

IFtom  the  U.S.  New.  JWorld  Report.  Aug.  12.  .hock.  Percenfaje  0/  fofal  oi.fpu<  sold  to  me 

^■^'  Arms  spending  reached  a  high  of  81  3  bU-  military 

Tw  PxACx  Docs  OoMS,  What  Hatpkns  to  Hon   In  the  Government's  accounting   year  Percent 

BxTsiMsw?  that  began  July  1,  1944.    Over  3  years,  that     Chemical. ,_    5 

•nils  question  once  again  is  being  raised:  spending  was  cut  to  11.8  binion,  a  reduc-     Petroleum "VSZ.  10 

If  peace  doe.  come,  what  happens  to  buisi-  **°^  **'  *®*  billion.                                                Iron  and  steel 10 

ness?    Will  the  bottom  drop  out  if  defense  Business  at  the  time  took  this  reduction     Fabricated  metals '_    g 

spending  1.  cut?  in  its  stride.    The  reason  was  that  war  had     Hectrlcal  machinery %i 

There  Is  a  lull  In  the  cold  war.    Before  created  a  vast  pent-up  demand  for  every-     Radio,  oonununications  equipment 88 

the  VS.  Senate  U  a  treaty  calling  for  an  end  thing  from  houMhold  gadgets  to  new  car.     Aircraft  and  part. 04 

to   tenting  of  nuclear   weapon,  la   the   air  and  new  houM..     Bu.ine8.  was  moving  up     Shlpa  and  boats 61 

or    under    water.     A    nonaggreaslon    agree-  strongly  by  mld-1946.                                               Railroad  and  trucking I     6 

ment  Is  being  proposed  by  Rusaia's  Khru-  arm  kokxa                                  ConatrucUon 2 

thChCY 

DAKTcn™  RI.OTII  Arm.  spending  during  the  Korean  war  rose  Notx:  Figiu-e.  cover  the  year  1958— latest 

A«^  B«,T»  ^  gQ^  billion  at  the  peak.     Within  a  year  available. 

Talk    of    peace    1.    catching    on.     Befor.  after  the  war  ended   in   iftii^    anrut  nutiaiF.  ,,               _ 

ahoutlng.  however,  it  i.  important  to  bear  w^  ^^^  ^''^,  "^^l'  ^^^  "y",??  J^^ll.''^-  ""^  '^°°''°'  ^"^  ^''^*- 

K«ne  other  thing.  LQ  mind.  billion.    Again  the  ahock  wai  LS^r-^aaed!  °^^^  ^'^'^y- 

Cuba.  Just  off  ^orlda.  remains  a  Russian  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  cut  in  business  and  fom  Allan  Sproul.  former  president  of  the 

baae^  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  individual  Income  taxes.    By  1966.  the  coun-  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York : 

Si'^.^m'i'tfar  ,.*c3f7>,'i^!^  '^"•v,  ^y   *"   *«*^   "°^^«   ^^  »    »>««^.    ^^  "^  ^^^^'^  »«  *»^«  ^W  war  ending  so  «id- 

A,^rii^i^,rnffi^            I^''^;,!?''?  '■^^'^^  demand  for  new  car.,  high  and  ri.ing  denly  a.  to  face  u.  with  a  sharp  ceLatlon  of 

^  S^.  ^  Ji^2r>,""^>,*f  ^*  ^~*'  "  demand  for  new  homes,  and  record  spendlni  military  expenditures.     If   the  cewatlon   Is 

SSa^e  SS^SS.eL''  S^^af^T^'  ""^  '''^''^  gradual-lf  ^d  when  It  comes-we  still  have 

^an^ttoe          •**'^«  a  big  war  in  Asia  ^^  ^^^  ^  differences,  however  If  to-  «»«  amelioration  of  man's  condition  on  earth 

Berlin,  ik   lurope.   1.  only  on   the  back  '^^'^  "^'^  ^'"  •*°"***  *°**-    P«°t-"P  demand.  *<>  *ake  up  the  slack." 

burner     Crl.1.  there  can  be  heated  ud  in  a  of  consumer,  have  been  met.    Individuals  are  Other  leading  economlats  also  are  reaasur- 

twlnkling,                                          ««  ui»  i«  •  heavily    to    debt   alrwuly   for   purchaM.   of  *"8-     These  authorities  recognize,  however, 

BusaU  at  thl.  point  too  hold,  an  edge  In  **"  *"•*  °*^"  items.    Competition  from  for-  *^at   .ome    difficult    adjustment.,    affecting 

military   power    of    many '  kinds— including  **^   producer.  1.  fierce   to  world  market.,  many  businesses,  todlvidxjals.  and  areas  oT 

nuclear   weapons   of  superaiae.     Nobody   1.  The  American  dollar,  after  years  of  carrying  "^«  country,  would  be  necewary. 

proposing  wriou.ly  that  all  these  weapon,  ^e  bulk  of  the  free  world's  defense  and  aid  ioxxd  .xhult. 

be  destroyed.  burdens,  now  1.  to  some  trouble.  The  chart,  on  theM  page,  .how  you  the 

In  other  word..  It  1.  hardly  a  world  la  Yet  out  of  aU  the  rtudle.  come,  the  con-  todu.trle«  and  paru  of  the  countrr   that 

r«^.iw.?l**f^,*  unarmed,  oc  even  with  clurioa  that  the  United  State,  could  take  would  be  mo.t  vulnerable  to  an  aim.  cut- 

a«nallerar»nal  of  weapon*.  peace  wltiiout  too  sertou.  an  upset.  bM;k. 
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California  would  be  hit  hard.  That  State 
handles  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  Nation's 
prime  military  contracts.  It  ranka  a.  the 
blggeet  "war  producer" — In  miMlle..  plane., 
ships,  electronic  gear,  other  Items. 

New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Texas,  all  deep  In  the  defense  busi- 
ness, would  feel  the  impact. 

A  slash  In  defense  payrolls,  military  and 
civilian,  would  be  felt  widely.  In  Alaska,  for 
example,  defense  pa3rrolls  account  for  more 
than  one-quarter  of  total  personal  Income  in 
the  State.  In  Hawaii,  more  than  18  percent 
of  personal  income  is  drawn  from  Defense 
Department  paychecks. 

Washington.  D.C..  home  of  the  Defense 
Department's  Pentagon,  would  be  hurt. 
There,  defense  payrolls  account  for  more  than 
$1  out  of  every  $10  of  personal  Income.  The 
same  Is  true  of  nearby  areas  of  Virginia. 

Some  communities  would  feel  a  severe 
wrench.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  aircraft 
and  missile  production  accounts  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  factory  employment  in  the 
city,  is  a  prime  example.  Another  1.  Wichita, 
Kan...  where  defense  manufacturing  of  mis- 
sile, and  planes  provides  Jobs  for  72  percent 
of  all  factory  workers.  In  Seattle,  Wash., 
more  than  half  of  all  factory  workers  are 
emplojred  In  making  mlssilee  and  aircraft. 

TheM  are  extreme  samples.  Most  areas  of 
the  country  would  be  affected  much  more 
moderately,  and  some  places  would  feel  little 
direct  impact  from  a  cutback  In  defense. 

The  Midwest,  In  general,  would  not  suffer 
the  worst  of  the  blow.  That  area  has  faced 
up  to  sharp  cutbacks  In  defense  spending. 

Five  of  the  Great  Lakes  States — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — 
now  get  only  about  12  percent  of  the  prime 
military  contracts,  compared  with  32  percent 
durtog  World  War  II  and  27  percent  during 
the  Korean  war. 

The  expectation  is  that.  In  this  and  other 
aretM  similarly  situated,  a  defense  cutback 
could  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  years 
without  any  great  dislocations  in  the 
economy. 

TAKING    Vr    TRK    SLACK 

But  what  of  the  States  and  communities 
that  today  are  heavily  dependent  on  defense 
contracts  and  payrolls?  Would  disarmament 
mean  economic  collapse  in  these  places? 

The  experts  who  have  explored  the  ques- 
tion think  not — assiuning  careful  planning 
for  an  orderly  transition.  TheM  experts  em- 
phasize two  points : 

First,  that  defeuM  spendtog,  even  if  re- 
duced under  a  disarmament  program,  will 
remato  substantial  for  as  long  as  anybody 
can  now  foresee. 

Second,  that  any  cutback  will  be  phaMd 
out  over  a  period  of  years,  allowing  time  for 
adjustment  to  a  new  era. 

Nobody  expects  California  or  New  York  or 
any  other  major  State  to  defeuM  production 
to  lose  out  completely  to  military  bustoess. 
TheM  States  would  simply  have  to  adjust  to 
a  smaller  volume  of  military  production. 
Troops  to  large  nimibers  would  still  be  sta- 
tioned In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  many  other 
places. 

The  official  idea  is  for  the  Government, 
during  the  transition  period,  to  move  to  with 
many  means  to  head  off  buatoew  trouble. 

Tax  cutttog  is  one.  A  tax  holiday  has  been 
proposed  by  some.  Easier  tax  rtUes  to  help 
business  switch  toto  new  fields  are  ttoder 
study.  Money,  iinder  these  plans,  would  be 
made  cheap  and  easy  to  borrow — again  aimed 
at  helping  business  over  the  hump. 

Public  works  of  many  kinds  are  propoMd. 
There  are  plans  to  rebuild  the  cities,  clean 
up  and  develop  the  Nation's  rivers  and  har- 
bors, build  roiuls  and  dams,  build  schools, 
construct  systems  of  mas.  tran.lt  to  urban 
area.. 

Such  plan,  alao  Include  vast  civilian  uses 
o*  the  atom — to  make  electricity,  dig  tunnels, 
possibly  provide  a  cheap  source  of  power  for 
desalting  ocean  water  for  irrigation. 


WHEEC    A    CT7T    IN    BCILrrABT    rATIOLL.    WOUU) 

arr  raxosst 

Defense  payrolls,  military  and  civilian,  as  a 
percentage  of  total  personal  income 

Percent 

Alaska 28. 5 

Hawaii 18.  2 

DUtrict  of  Columbia 10. 8 

Virginia 10. 2 

New  Mexico 9.0 

South  Carolina « 7.6 

New  Hampshire . 7.4 

Georgia « 6.  8 

Utah- 6. 7 

Nevada ___— 6. 6 

Alabama __. ..... 6. 1 

Oklahoma 6. 9 

(Note. — All    figure,    are    for   Dec.    31,    1960, 
latest  available.) 

Soiu-ce:  U.S.  Arm.  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

All  these  measures  and  others,  to  be  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  to  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  are  counted  on  to  ease  the  dif- 
ficult years  of  adjustment.  Contracts,  so 
far  as  possible,  would  be  channeled  into 
areas  that  are  hurt  by  disarmament. 

A   CIVILIAN    XCONOICT 

At  the  same  time,  the  Idea  is  to  stimulate 
development  of  new  civilian  products  to 
catch  the  public  fancy. 

The  thtoktog  is  that  the  public  appetite 
for  better  living,  new  conveniences  Is  to- 
satiable — assximing  people  have  the  money  to 
buy. 

Peace  planner,  talk  of  switching  reMcux^h 
away  from  military  purposes  and  toto  peace- 
time purposes,  aimed  at  developing  new  ci- 
vilian markets. 

In  short,  it  means  an  effort  to  direct  pub- 
lic and  private  Investment  toto  building  a 
new  civilian  economy. 

Workers  by  the  thousands,  so  the  thtoking 
goes,  would  have  to  be  retrained  to  new 
.kills.    Ttie  Government  has  plans  for  that. 

Industry  would  have  to  be  given  the  urge 
and  the  means  to  reach  out  toto  new  fields. 
Tax  tocentives.  easy  money,  possibly  even 
direct  loans  from  the  Government  are  among 
the  ideas  that  are  being  advanced  here. 

Nobody  exi>ects  all  this  to  come  off  like  a 
rehearsed  performance.  The  transition  to 
peace  undoubtedly  would  be  painful  for 
many,  at  least  to  the  early  stages.  Still, 
nearly  all  authorities  on  the  subject  believe 
a  general  depression  can  be  prevented. 

PSTCBOLOGICAL   HCPACT 

How  severe  the  Initial  shock  might  be  is 
related  to  the  condition  of  the  economy  at 
the  time  the  news  of  peace  develops. 

If  bustoess  is  to  a  downward  cycle  at  thaf 
time,  peace  news  could  produce  a  psycho- 
logical reaction  affecttog  the  whole  economy. 
If  business  is  strong  at  the  time,  peace  news 
probably  will  be  easier  for  the  economy  to 
take. 

Wariis  Mr.  Sproul:  "We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  makes  human  betogs  act  and  re- 
act as  they  do."  He  notes  that  Investors  did 
not  panic  after  the  aharp  break  In  the  stock 
market  on  May  28.  1962.  but  adds.  "Another 
May  28  might  bring  a  different  response." 

Thl.  first  reaction  to  peace  new.  is  one  of 
the  real  imponderable.. 

XVntTBODT   HAS  A  8TAKX 

Whatever  the  initial  Impact,  the  effect,  of 
disarmament  would  reach  every  American. 

Tax  relief,  almost  surely,  would  be  voted 
right  away. 

U.S.  forces,  many  of  them,  would  come 
home  from  abroad.  The  Armed  Forces,  a 
little  at  a  time,  would  be  cut. 

The  draft  soon  would  end.  Young  people 
would  be  able  to  plan  their  lives  agato. 

All  this  would  occur  gradually,  not  all  at 
once.  Sudden.  upMttlng  changes  probably 
would  be  avoided. 


The  country  could  hope  that,  la  time. 
Government  spending  might  be  cut.  per- 
mltttog  a  reduction  In  the  public  debt.  The 
plan.  In  the  beginning,  is  to  hold  spending 
high  through  pump-priming  programs. 

Foreign  aid  probably  would  be  cut. 

The  dollar  problem  would  be  ectsed — as- 
suming a  reduction  to  aid  and  military 
spending  abroad. 

Space  programs,  at  the  outset,  probably 
would  be  pushed  by  the  White  Houm  as  one 
way  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by  a  cut  to 
military  outlays.  In  time,  however,  a  public 
reaction  might  set  in  against  huge  spending 
to  nto  a  race  with  the  Russians  In  space. 
Peeice  would  destroy  some  of  the  incentive 
to  outdo  the  Russians  In  space. 

Planners  expect  the  public  to  be  impatient, 
once  disarmament  starts,  to  get  the  transi- 
tion pump  prlmtog  over  with  and  Mttle 
down  to  normal  conditions  again. 

The  expectation  is  that  high-level  spend- 
tog, for  peace  if  not  for  war,  will  go  on  for 
a  good  many  years  yet. 

THI  OtJTLOOK 

Any  real  peace,  permitttog  substantial  dis- 
armament, still  looks  a  long  way  off.     Yet 
planning  for  peace  is  a  oonttoutog  project. 
If  it  oomes.  the  experts  agree,  the  country 
ahould  be  able  to  take   what  it  brings   to 
stride,  without  a  coUapM  of  the  economy. 
Key  areas  where  jobs  depend  on  arms  con- 
tracts— Percent  of  defense  manufacturing 
in  all  factory  jobs 

Kansas 30.  2 

Washington 28.  6 

New  Mexico 1  23!  8 

California 23. 3 

Connecticut 21!  1 

Arizona . jo.  6 

Utah "'  20!  4 

Colorado 17.  g 

Florida . 2_I  14. 1 

Maryland 13. 2 

Missouri 10'  3 

Texas 10. 0 

(Note.— Figures  are  tor  April  I960,  latest 
available.) 

The  top  10  States  in  arms  orders — Military 
prime-contract  atoards  in  the  year  ended 
March  31 

BiUion 

California $6. 8 

New  York . 2.  6 

Ohio 1]  8 

New  JerMy 1.  a 

Massachxuett. 1. 1 

Texas ,___     j.  j 

Washington . ... 1. 1 

Connecticut ... 1. 1 

Pennsylvania .  g 

Missouri .  7 

(In  all,  thSM  10  States  were  granted  nearly 
$17  billion  worth  of  prime  contracts — two- 
thirds  of  total  awards  to  the  United  States.) 

(From  Commentary.  May  1963] 

DlSAKMAMKNT  AND  TKX  ECONOMT 

(By  Ben  B.  Seligman) 

"We  muM  release  the  human  imagination 
to  order  to  open  up  a  new  exploration  of  the 
alternative,  now  possible  for  the  human  com- 
munity; we  must  Mt  forth  general  and  de- 
tailed plans,  ideas,  visions;  to  brief,  pro- 
gram. •  •  •  and  make  theM  •  •  •  politi- 
cal iMue.." — C.  W.KHT  Max.. 

Let  u.  suppose  that  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  disarmament.  Let  us  suppose  that  mtoi- 
m\im  deterrence,  preemptive  strike,  counter- 
force,  retaliatory  capacity,  tovutoerabtllty, 
arms  control,  escalation,  and  all  the  other 
recondite  notion,  of  the  cold  war  have  beea 
relegated  by  our  political  leader,  to  the  dusty 
archives  of  history.  Let  us  mppoee  that 
Polarl.,  Mtoutttnan.  and  Davy  Crockett  are 
about  to  be  turned  toto  plow.harM  or  pre- 
served a.  curious  museum  piece*.  Then 
what? 
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Some  say  that  the  result  would  be  nothing 
short  of  economic  catastrophe.    Prom  1960  to 

1959.  »230  blUlon  was  spent  on  weaponry.    In 

1960,  >46  billion  of  Federal  money  went  Into 
defenM,  atomic  energy,  and  space,  and  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1964  will  provide  $54  billion 
for  the  same  purposes.  It  U  estimated  that 
by  1966  well  over  3  million  people  will  be 
working  In  defense  related  Industries,  and  an- 
other 4  million  will  be  working  directly  for 
the  Oovemment,  either  In  blue  denims  or 
uniforms.  The  argument  that  our  pros- 
perity— such  as  it  Ls — can  be  traced  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  cold  war,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  our  economy  depends  on 
preparation  for  war,  thus  appears  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  weight  behind  It.  After  all,  did 
it  not  take  a  huge  war  effort  to  rescue  us 
from  the  great  depression?  As  John  P. 
Lewis,  the  new  member  of  the  Council  of 
Econcmlc  Advisers,  once  said:  "Short  of 
World  War  n,  no  adequate  cure  ever  emerged 
or  was  contrived  to  haul  the  economy  out  of 
the  doldrums  of  the  1930's." 

Imagine,    therefore,   the   enormity   of   the 
economic    problem    we    would    face    11   dis- 
armament were  suddenly  to  emerge  as  an 
inunlnent    possibility.      At    the    moment,    6 
percent  of   the  work  force  is  unemployed, 
and  at  ovir  skimpy  rate  of  growth,  the  econ- 
omy cannot  even  absorb  normal  increases  in 
the  labor  force.    How.  then,  would  it  be  able 
to  provide  Jobs  for  the  perhaps  4  million 
persons  who  would  be  released  from  defense 
Industries   and    the    armed   services   in   the 
event   of   disarmament?      Many    economists 
even    think    that    the    situation    would    be 
worse  than  It  appears  on  the  surface.     For 
example.  Leo  and  Betty  Flshman,  a  busband- 
and-wlfe  team  at  West  Virginia  University, 
suggest  that  the  Government,  paralyzed  by 
snallllke    legislative    procedures,    would    be 
unable  to  formulate   a  quick  response  and 
might   (as  some  business  troglodytes  advo- 
cate)   use  the  savings  from  defense  to  pay 
the  Federal  debt.    The  consequences  of  this 
wotild    be    dire    Indeed.    Debt    repayments 
would  Increase  the  lazy  cash  of  financial  In- 
stitutions and  rentiers,  and  by  a  well-known 
Keyneslan   device  called   the   reverse  multi- 
plier. Income  and  employment  would  tumble 
head  down.    Now,  suggest  the  Flshmans,  add 
to  the  4  million  already  Jobless   (despite  a 
hlgh-pressiire  defense  effort) ,  another  4  mil- 
lion released  from  armament  work,  plus  still 
another   4   million    discharged   because   the 
multiplier  Is  running  backward,  plus  a  mil- 
lion newcomers  to  the  labor  force,  and  we 
are  confronted  by  a  total  of  13  million  per- 
sons facing  the  same  conditions  that  existed 
In  the  thirties. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  other  economists 
who  argue  that  this  grim  picture  is  over- 
stated and  who  rather  cheerfully  believe 
that  no  administration  would  ever  become 
so  rigid  as  to  be  Incapable  of  reacting  to 
Impending  doom.  No  one,  however,  doubts 
that  the  economic  problems  attendant  upon 
disarmament  would  be  critically  serious,  and 
considering  that  disarmament  U  one  of  the 
suted  goals  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  the  top  Govern- 
ment bureaus  and  private  research  organiza- 
tions In  Washington  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment busily  engaged  In  studying  these  prob- 
lems. But  the  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
apart  from  a  few  private  individuals  and  a 
single  small  bureau — the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency— no  one  has  done  mor« 
than  look  at  the  economics  of  disarmament 
before  turning  away  either  In  bemusement 
or  horror. 

The  Rand  Corp..  that  den  of  powerful 
minds  wrapped  In  their  own  assvunptlons,  is 
casually  uninterested.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  assures  us  that  it  knows 
what  must  be  done  (merely  turn  a  few 
Keyneslan  tap  valves)  and  that  It  antici- 
pates no  real  difficulty  In  educating  Congress 
on  the  issues  at  stake.  The  Peace  Research 
institute,    headed    by    former    Ambassador 


James  Wadsworth.  concedes  that  planning 
for  disarmament  is  important,  but  It  Just 
hasnt  gotten  around  to  It  yet.  The  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analysis — another  Rand- 
typ«  group — regards  the  whole  question  as 
premature.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
staff  Is  aware  that  grave  problems  may  stem 
from  defense  cutbacks,  but  what  can  they  do 
when  committee  members  have  other  cats 
to  skin?  In  all  of  Washington,  only  ACDA, 
with  Its  relatively  low  budget  and  under- 
manned research  bureau,  has  Issued  any 
sort  of  report  on  the  consequences  of  dis- 
armament— and  this  was  prepared  by  an 
outsider,  Emll  Benolt  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.* Add  a  few  more  articles  and  studies 
by  Benolt,  Seymour  Melman  (also  of  Colum- 
bia), Kenneth  Bouldlng  of  Michigan,  the 
"country  reports"  submitted  by  other  mem- 
ber nations  to  the  U.N.  expert  panel  on  the 
economics  of  disarmament,  and  a  London 
Economist  survey,  and  the  list  of  literature 
on  the  subject  Is  virtually  complete. 

Benolt,  Bouldlng.  and  Melman  have  done 
heroic  work  In  trying  to  arouse  public  in- 
terest In  what  could  happen  in  the  event  of 
disarmament.  The  first  two  writers  have 
been  nursemaid  and  godfather  to  the  re- 
search program  on  economic  adjustments 
to  disarmament  (READ)  which  recently  is- 
sued a  perceptive  and  useful  symposium  on 
the  transition  to  a  complete  peace,'  and 
Melman,  of  course,  has  been  a  kind  of  St. 
John  shouting  In  the  canyons.  But  there 
has  scarcely  been  so  much  as  an  echo  in  re- 
sponse. A  few  private  citizens  in  Connecti- 
cut have  tried  to  study  the  issues:  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  has  some  local  committees 
at  work;  the  Friends  have  published  one  or 
two  brochures;  and  here  and  there  a  major 
defense  contractor  has  wondered  how  to 
penetrate  an  ordinary  consumer  market.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  important  people 
simply  do  not  care. 

The  history  of  what  happened  to  Senator 
Httbebt  Humphexts  report  on  the  effects  of 
disarmament  Illustrates  the  sort  of  attitude 
that  evidently  prevails  in  high  places.  As 
far  back  as  1961.  Hitmphrxt  had  argued  In 
his  Special  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
that  a  study  of  adjustment  problems  was 
essential.  The  "enormous  unfulfilled  de- 
mand for  commodities  and  labor  shortage  as 
well"  after  World  War  n  and  Korea  con- 
trasted sharply,  said  he,  with  the  substan- 
tially satisfied  demand  and  •  •  •  unemploy- 
ment today.  Consequently,  he  canvassed 
some  400  manufacturers  to  determine  the 
plans  they  might  have  on  their  desks  for 
conversion  to  nonmllltary  production.  The 
replies  were  quite  Interesting:  a  fair  number 
of  respondents  deep  in  defense  work  called 
for  an  orderly  reduction  over  a  reasonable 
p)erlod  of  time,  with  extensive  Government 
planning  to  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  disarmament.  (Of  course,  it  was 
not  clear  from  the  replies  whether  these 
companies  were  prepared  to  accept  direc- 
tives from  a  central  planning  body  or  merely 
wanted  to  shift  the  cost  burden  to  Govern- 
ment.) Interestingly  enough,  Humphret's 
study  also  revealed  an  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  defense  contracts,  with  four 
firms  reporting  over  $1  billion  In  defense 
business  and  eight  firms  reporting  from  »500 
million  to  a  billion. 

Yet  the  report  was  suppressed.  The  of- 
ficial story  in  Washington  Is  that  some  of 
the  subcommittee  members  feared  It  might 
be  used  by  Soviet  propagandists,  although 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  saw  nothing 

'  In  addition,  the  ACDA  has  published  the 
American  reply  to  a  UJI.  inquiry  on  the  ef- 
fects of  disarmament,  a  rather  detailed 
memorandum  which  was  included  in  the 
U.N.  disarmament  experts'  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 1962. 

»Emil  Benolt  and  Kenneth  F.  Bouldlng. 
editors,  "Disarmament  and  the  Economy." 
published  this  month  by  Harper  &  Row. 


awry  in  It.  Senator  Symington  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  chance  that  the  survey  might 
be  quoted  out  of  context  to  back  up  the 
Marxian  theory  that  war  production  was  the 
reason  for  the  success  of  capitalism.  Sub- 
sequently, both  he  and  Senator  Aiken  In- 
sisted on  placing  a  confidential  stamp  on 
the  document,  limiting  Its  publication  to 
150  copies  and  burying  it  so  effectively  that 
it  is  now  almost  Impossible  to  turn  up  a 
copy.  Humphrey  argued  In  vain  that  public 
understanding  of  the  issues  was  at  stake, 
that  most  of  the  data  had  been  shared  with 
the  U.N.  experts  In  any  case,  and  that  a 
number  of  copies  already  were  circulating 
among  sundry  Federal  departments  and  on 
the  Hill.  Finally,  on  October  5  of  last 
year,  irritated  beyond  words  at  his  col- 
leagues" behavior.  Humphrey  exploded  in 
the  Senate,  giving  away  the  major  conclu- 
sions of  the  report. 

There  are,  then,  several  schools  of  thought 
on  the  economics  of  disarmament.  First,  we 
have  the  xmlnterested,  which  includes  most 
of  the  agencies  that  ought  to  be  Interested. 
Then  there  is  the  self-interest  school,  which 
Includes  certain  industrialists  who  prefer 
Pentagon  projects  but  are  not  unwilling  to 
enjoy  a  slice  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment funds.  Senator  Humphrey,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
"we  can  do  It  but  let's  not  be  stupid  about 
it"  group — small,  fortunately  articulate,  and 
probably  making  the  most  sense;  here  we  may 
Include  the  Melmans,  Benolts,  and  Bould- 
Inga.  The  extreme  worriers  are  tsrplfied  by 
the  Flshmans.  And  finally  we  have  the  "let's 
be  rational"  school,  exemplified  by  William 
Royce  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
who  argues  toutologlcally  that  the  Industries 
now  engaged  In  making  missiles  or  electronic 
componenu  will  have  little  difficulty  under 
disarmament  If  they  find  something  else  to 
do.  and  who  further  Intimates  that  since 
the  Russians  can't  be  trxisted  to  keep  an 
agreement,  all  planning  for  disarmament 
must  be  predicated  on  a  slow  process  of 
transition  with  phased  reductions  stretched 
perhaps  over  a  decade. 

The  assumption  of  a  phased  reduction  In 
arms,  while  attractive  mainly  for  reasons  of 
Hochpolltlk,  Is  on  other  grounds  open  to 
serious  question.  The  London  Economist,  in 
Its  well-documented  survey,'  makes  a  cogent 
argument  for  a  changeover  period  lasting  no 
more  than  2  years.  The  quicker  the  change- 
over, says  the  Economist,  the  less  likelihood 
of  error  would  there  be.  Also,  rapid  dis- 
armament would  have  a  more  salutary  psy- 
chological Impact,  for  the  exhUaratlon  of 
an  unarmed  peace  might  generate  Its  own 
momentum.  But  most  Important,  what 
Thomas  SchelUng  calls  the  reciprocal'  fear  of 
a  surprise  attack  would  necessiute  a  crash 
program  on  both  sides  to  prevent  the  old 
escalation  from  starting  up  again.  All  this 
means  that  planning  must  be  done  now, 
careful  planning,  both  macroeconomlc  and' 
mlcroeconomlc  in  character. 

Apart  from  everything  else,  forethought 
would  ease  the  anxiety  voiced  by  many  who 
still  remember  the  chaos  of  1918  and  who 
know  that  we  were  only  saved  from  a  similar 
chaoe  In  1945  by  an  extraordinary  pent-up 
consumer  demand  and  a  population  explo- 
sion of  rare  dimensions.  The  anticipated 
defiatlonary  impact  of  reduced  Federal 
budgets  was  obliterated  after  World  War  II 
In  an  orgy  of  spending,  the  likes  of  which 
had  seldom  been  witnessed  before  In  human 
history.  Today,  however,  there  Is  no  stor- 
age bin  of  unsatisfied  demand;  consumer 
debt,  at  $61.4  billion.  U  almost  sU  times 
what  It  was  In  1947;  unemployment  Is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  6  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force;  and  one-sixth  of  those  work- 
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'  Economist  Intelligence  Unit.  "The  Eco- 
nomic Effects  of  Disarmament,"  206  pp.,  $6. 
Available  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press. 


ing  are  on  part-time  hours.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  today's  defense  industries, 
utilizing  exotic  material  and  esoteric  pro- 
duction systems,  are  Tirt\ially  inconvertible 
coin.  When  dlsArmament  comes  they  may 
simply  have  to  be  Junked.  This  is  the  key 
problem:  today  Is  defense  Industries  do  not 
manifest  the  sort  of  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy  that  was  characteristic  of 
earlier  defense  and  war  efforts. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  nuclear  disarma- 
ment Involves  a  new  and  strange  structiu-al 
situation:  conversion  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  searching  for  fresh  consumer  markets. 
The  old  task  of  discovering  new  work  for  fa- 
cilities temporarily  diverted  Is  no  longer  the 
core  of  disarmament  adjustments,  for  time 
and  technology  have  made  the  present  de- 
fense industries  less  and  less  transferable  to 
alternative  usee.  There  is  one  consolation 
which  could  ease  the  reconversion  process: 
our  putative  affluence  might  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  burden,  so  accustomed  have  we 
become  to  sudden  obsolescence.  But  the  peo- 
ple, several  millions  of  them — where  would 
they  go?  How  much  human  obsolescence 
can  our  society  bear  before  It  cracks  under 
the  strain? 

But  our  story  Is  moving  ahead  too  quick- 
ly. The  economics  of  disarmament  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  conversion;  stabili- 
eatlon;  and  expansion.  The  problem  of  hu- 
man obsolescence  belongs  to  part  three — 
where  growth  In  the  industries  comprising 
the  civilian  economy  would  presumably  take 
care  of  It.  First,  however,  we  have  to  worry 
about  conversion,  which  means  rearranging 
the  oonunodlty  mix  to  satisfy  a  new  kind  of 
public  and  governmental  demand,  and  next 
we  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  stabiliza- 
tion, i.e..  the  prevention  of  unemployment 
and  defiation.  Ttxttx,  and  only  then,  do  we 
•tart  worrying  about  expansion  and  growth. 

One  way  of  making  a  comprehensive  study 
of  how  resources  might  be  shifted  about  in 
the  event  of  disarmament  is  to  construct 
an  input-output  table,  a  device  that  deter- 
mines how  much  of  the  output  of  all  other 
industries  Is  needed  by  every  single  industry 
to  produce  a  unit  of  Its  own.  Such  a  table 
can  yield  a  complex  statistical  matrix  show- 
ing how  men  and  resources  may  be  moved 
about  in  responae  to  a  given  level  of  final 
demand.  What  would  a  matrix  of  this  kind 
reveal  about  disarmament?  The  answer,  as 
it  happens,  has  already  been  given  by  Wasslly 
Laontief.  the  originator  of  input-output 
AiuilyBis.  and  Marvin  Hoffenberg,  in  the 
April  1961  issue  of  Scientific  American. 
Leontief  and  Hoffenberg  argue  that  the  2,000 
workers  and  e,(XK)  servicemen  who  would  be 
released  for  each  $100  million  reduction  In 
arms  spending  could  not  be  totally  absorbed 
by  the  private  business  sector.  For  one 
thing,  reconversion  would  create  its  own 
bottlenecks:  If  «  h«avy  roadbullding  pro- 
gram were  undertaken,  for  example,  cement 
shortages  might  delay  the  effort,  while  in- 
dustries once  committed  to  defense  (such  as 
electronics)  would  wither  on  the  vine  for 
lack  of  sales.  In  other  words,  a  proper  re- 
allocation of  resoirrces  is  a  longrun  affair, 
and  in  the  absence  of  planning,  economic 
deficiencies  would  plague  the  body  politic. 
Tet  the  matrix  also  revealed  that  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  military  outlays  during 
the  first  stages  of  disarmament  could  in- 
crease employment,  provided  the  savings 
were  applied  to  pressing  civilian  needs. 

However,  observations  such  as  these  are 
baaed  on  large  calculations  that  can  be  com- 
pletely upset  by  the  actions  of  Individual 
business  firms.  A  few  years  ago,  Seymour 
Melman  asked  a  number  of  companies  bow 
they  were  preparing  for  disarmament.  One 
concern  replied  that  the  abolition  of  defense 
work  would  be  catastrophic — It  obviously 
had  never  dreamed  that  Its  subsidized  sales 
might  one  day  peter  out.  An  engineering 
reseftrch  firm  with  38  percent  of  its  contracts 
in  defense  was  ctndld  enough  to  say  that  It 


would  simply  fire  25  percent  of  its  employees. 
An  electronics  manufacturer  with  half  his 
production  geared  to  the  military  refused 
even  to  weigh  this  question.  And  so  it  went. 
William  Royce,  the  SRI  disarmament  expert, 
has  in  effect  complained  that  industry  can 
plan  only  if  it  knows  the  direction  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  Intends  to  move — 
if,  that  is,  it  knows  something  about  the  pro- 
posed curtailment  of  weapons  systems  and 
the  programs  for  space  exploration,  and 
knows  whether  Washington  will  grant  patent 
protection  to  new  indiistries  stemming  from 
defense  work.  In  short,  will  the  Great  Un- 
derwriter— as  David  T.  Bazelon  calls  the 
Federal  Government — guarantee  civilian 
markets  as  it  has  guaranteed  military 
markets?  Will  there  perhaps,  even  be  lucra- 
tive contracts  for  disarmament  Itself? 

This  last  possibility  is  not  far  fetched. 
The  capital  outlay  of  a  test  ban  Inspection 
E3rstem  has  been  estimated  by  Melman  at  ap- 
proximately $1.7  billion.  An  International 
radar  network  for  disarmament  Inspection 
with  machines  Installed  on  land  and  ships 
would  cost  initially  about  $10  billion,  while 
annual  operating  expenditures  have  been 
calculated  at  $600  million.  Aerial  recon- 
naissance would  require  another  $420  mil- 
lion. All  told,  these  expenditures  might 
reach  well  over  $12  billion,  with  $1.5  bllUon 
needed  each  year  for  maintenance  and 
operation.  There  is  not  much  here  as  com- 
pared with  the  arms  race,  but  It  is  some- 
thing on  which  to  fall  back. 

And,  Indeed,  the  scent  of  these  dollars  has 
already  begun  to  waft  toward  the  defense 
companies.  Recently  Business  Week  reported 
that  Bendlx.  Raytheon,  and  General  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  "potentiality  of  arms-contrcd 
hardware  contracts."  Bendlx  even  went  so 
far  In  late  1962  as  to  a  stage  a  conference 
on  the  subject,  and  the  odd  mixture  of  tough 
thinkers  from  Rand,  Pentagon  officials,  aca- 
demicians, electronics  manufacturers,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  led 
one  observer  to  describe  the  session  as  re- 
sembling a  meeting  of  temperance  ladles  held 
in  a  bar. 

No  doubt  contracts  for  disarmament  hard- 
ware would  ease  the  burden  of  adjustment, 
for  to  Judge  by  one  analysis,  existing  de- 
fense industries  would  have  a  devil  of  a  time 
penetrating  ordinary  civilian  markets. 
James  McOonagh  and  Steven  Zimmerman, 
two  young  engineers,  discovered  that  In  the 
airframe  Industry  only  once  In  the  years  be- 
tween 1950  and  1955  did  a  major  company 
sell  as  much  as  SO  percent  of  Its  product  to 
civilian  customers.  That,  as  McDonagh  and 
Zimmerman  put  it,  the  sales  and  marketing 
experience  of  the  industry  should  in  some 
respects  be  quite  limited.  Is  not  sxirprlslng, 
for  defense  firms  (most  of  whose  Industrial 
capacity  stems  from  Oovemment  subvention 
anyway)  know  how  to  politic  and  bargain 
with  one  big  customer  only.  And  this  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  knowing  how  to 
carve  out  a  slice  of  domestic  sales. 

Where  could  the  airframe  Industry — to 
take  it  as  a  representative  example — go 
tar  nondefense  business  after  disarmament? 
Conunerclal  aircraft?  That  would  bring  in  a 
mere  $168  million  a  year,  hardly  enough  to 
pay  expenses.  Prefabricated  homes?  With  a 
potential  of  1^  million  units  annually,  the 
Industry  might  sec\ire  $850  million  a  year. 
If  there  were  bridges  to  build  or  if  rapid 
transit  were  revived  (a  genuine  need  today) , 
perhaps  another  $400  million  or  so  a  year 
could  be  recaptured.  Yet  even  with  all  of 
this,  only  58  percent  of  the  airframe  indus- 
try's present  sales  capacity  would  have  been 
replaced.  Thus,  assuming  a  constant  rela- 
tionship between  sales  and  employment,  over 
200,000  employees  would  have  to  be  dis- 
missed. 

While  after  World  War  n  many  aircraft 
manufacturers  shifted  half-heartedly  to 
canoes  and  powerboats   and   stainless  steel 


caskets  and  subcontracted  for  musical  in- 
strument manufacturers,^  today  firms  like 
General  Dynamics,  skilled  only  In  high-cost 
high -specification  operations,  would  have 
great  difficiUty  in  adapting  successfully  to 
big-vcdiune,  low-cost,  low-quality  produc- 
tion. There  is  little  opportunity  to  apply 
modem  techniques  of  military  production — 
techniques  that  require  parts  to  be  assem- 
bled in  dust-free,  vlbratlonless  plants  with 
devices  constantly  tested,  temperature  and 
humidity  carefully  controlled,  and  precision 
machinery  ct.  the  kind  achieved  only  by 
computer  calculations — to  normal  factory 
methods.  For  such  concerns  today,  aboli- 
tion of  the  cold  war  means  bitter  obsoles- 
cence— unless  a  vast  ^ace  program,  or  some- 
thing like  It,  were  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Of  course,  from  a  purely  economic  stand- 
point, the  disEq>pearance  of  these  Industries 
would  not  be  a  great  calamity.  There  tech- 
nology is  so  special  and  esoteric  that  the  in- 
come they  create  in  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy— the  Keyneslan  multiplier — is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  amount  that  8t«ms  from 
the  old-line  industries.  Leontief  has  esti- 
mated that  about  $42  bUlion  of  direct  mili- 
tary purchases  In  1958  generated  another 
$44  billion  of  indirect  demand — a  multiplier 
of  2.  But  meanwhile,  the  arms  mix  under- 
goes rapid  change,  and  with  virtually  every 
alternation  In  defense  strategy  (from  sur- 
face weapons  to  missiles,  from  airframes  to 
electronics,  from  simple  logistics  to  complex 
subsystems),  the  capital  share  in  military 
spending  goes  down;  It  has  indeed  moved 
from  about  75  percent  in  1961  to  47  percent 
today.  In  consequence,  the  defense  industry 
multiplier  Ls  probably  a  good  deal  less  than 
2  by  now. 

A  further  result  of  the  stress  on  these 
exotic  indiistrles  has  been  the  loss  of  over- 
sea hard-goods  markets — ^machine  tools,  for 
example.  Moreover,  the  distorted  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  defense  contracts  has 
Influenced  the  pattern  of  Industrial  location 
In  ways  that  could,  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
vance planning,  easUy  result  in  chaos  when 
cutbacks  occur.  Many  towns  In  the  South 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  military  installa- 
tions— what  would  hai^>en  to  Cape  Canaveral 
if  disarmament  came?  In  Los  Angeles  almost 
200,000  workers  draw  paychecks  from  3 
aircraft  oompanies.  In  Wichita.  72  percent 
of  the  work  force  is  employed  in  making 
planes  and  missiles.  In  the  States  of  Kansas. 
Washington,  California,  Connecticut,  and 
.^izona,  anywhere  from  20  to  30  percent  of 
manufacturing  employment  is  in  ordnance, 
electronics,  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships — the 
leading  industries  In  the  military-space  com- 
plex. Disarmament  without  planning  would 
unquestionably  leave  many  localities  in  these 
areas  as  destitute  as  a  ghost  town  in  a  west- 
ern movie. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  been  admonished  several 
times  by  Congress  to  spread  Ito  share  of  the 
business,  but  most  of  it  still  flows  to  the 
west  coast.  Of  the  $3.7  bUlloo  NASA  spent 
in  fiscal  1963,  California  received  30  percent, 
while  28  percent  went  to  three  Southern 
States,  and  only  1  percent  to  all  of  New 
England.  The  Pentagon  explains — and  with 
some  Justice — that  its  contracts  must  be 
placed  where  prior  investment  had  been 
made  In  research  and  where  the  higt>er  skills 
for  the  new  weaponry  can  be  found.  Thus, 
the  increasing  need  for  technical  competence 
and  scientific  c(»nponents  Intensifies  the  in- 
sulation ot  the  defense  sector  from  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  This,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  has  Impeded  genuine 
growth. 


*  Some  companies  were  helped  by  relying  on 
such  gimmicks  as  loss  carrybacks  to  offset 
past  taxes,  which  enabled  them  to  latch  on 
to  more  profitable  flrms— once  again  the 
Government  became  an  underwrite'. 
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In  a  recent  Harvard  Business  Review 
article.*  Robert  Solo  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  demonstrated  that  since 
1930  research  and  development  expendlturea 
have  Increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  rising 
400  percent  In  relation  to  national  Income, 
while  output  per  man-hour  In  the  economy 
as  a  whole  has  steadily  hovered  around  the 
old  norm  of  a  3-  to  4-percent  gain  per 
annum.  Hence,  he  argued,  not  only  has 
there  been  no  perceptible  relationship  be- 
tween R.  Si  D.  and  economic  growth,  but  the 
latter  may  have  been  Inhibited  by  Just  the 
sort  of  research  demanded  by  the  military. 
Missiles  and  shooting  for  the  moon  may 
heighten  our  sense  of  International  prestige, 
but  they  add  little  to  the  ordinary  goods  and 
services  needed  by  an  expanding  population. 
Even  worse,  defense  and  space  research  Is 
a  parasite  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  for 
It  feeds  upon  scone  of  the  best  talents  of 
society.  The  old-fashioned  scientist  who 
might  have  Invented  a  gadget  that  could 
Increase  output  per  capita  Is  now  an  engi- 
neer on  a  team  project  constructing  a  com- 
ponent for  the  trigger  of  a  space  vehicle. 

Military  technology.  In  short,  has  moved 
further   and    further   away    from    Industrial 
research  to  the  point  where  the  possibility 
of  communication  between  them  has  all  but 
disappeared.     How.  asks  Solo,  can  such  skills 
as  preparing  a  research  proposal  or  design- 
ing space    Instriunents  or   planning   "com- 
ponent development"  be  transferred  to  pro- 
duction   for    civilian    markets?     Of    coxirse, 
there   have   been   some   cases  of  successful 
transfer,    as    with    PERT — a    computer   sys- 
tem— and    Telstar.     But    these    are    excep- 
tional.    There     are     few.     If    any,     civilian 
counterparts   for   nuclear   warheads,    super- 
sonic planes,  and  the  rare  materials  that  go 
Into    spaceships.     The    very    habits    of    the 
scientists  and  engineers  Involved  are  wrong 
for  civilian  production.     They  are  concerned 
only  with  performance — "tell  the  front  office 
to  worry  about  cost" — and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  producing  prototypes  of  machines 
while  eschewing  standardized  methods.     The 
Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  spillover  from 
defense  to  civilian  life  Is  almost  nonexistent. 
We  pay  a  rather  handsome  price  for  this 
strange  non-Keyneslan  situation.    The  mlll- 
tery  budget  In  fiscal  1963  was  $81  billion;  for 
fiscal  1964  it  has  been  set  at  $54  billion.    The 
research  and  development  share,  though  only 
8  percent  of  the  total,   is  essential   to  the 
whole  complex.   The  development  of  weapons 
systems  takes  three-fourths  of  military  re- 
search   and    development    funds,    while   re- 
search In  engineering,  physics,  biology,  and 
the  like  abeorb  the  balance.    Not  surprisingly, 
the  scientific  commimlty  has  become  utterly 
dependent  on  Government  largesse;  in  1961, 
over  75  percent  of  electronics  scientists  and 
engineers  were  working  on  projects  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  can  happen  when  suddenly  cutbacks 
are  made  without  proper  planning  was 
brought  home  vividly  when  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile was  eliminated  from  our  arsenal  not 
long  ago.  Douglas  Aircraft,  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  this  weapon,  dismissed  about  4,000 
workers,  and  another  5.000  Jobs  being  sup- 
plied by  subcontractors  were  placed  in 
Jeopardy.  Yet  all  Douglas  could  think  of 
to  do  was  protest  the  Defense  Deptirtment's 
decision,  arguing  that  Skybolt  should  be  kept 
on  because  It  would  save  billions  in  taxes  by 
extending  the  life  of  the  B-32  bomber  and 
Britain's  Vulcan  11." 

Pew  of  the  companies  working  on  mlssilea 
and  communications  meet  contract  cancel- 
lations   with    anything    more    than    public 

=  November-December  1962. 

•  The  Idea  of  trying  short-range  commercial 
Jeu  did  occxir  to  Douglas  as  well,  but  typi- 
cally it  was  a  year  behind  the  British  Air- 
craft Corp.  which  already  had  been  selling 
them  to  American  airlines. 


hand  wringing  and  telegrams  to  their  Sena- 
tors. Sometimes  they  get  a  congressional 
Investigation  started.  Meanwhile,  the 
workers  are  sent  packing  to  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  offices.  In  1967,  for  example. 
the  Navajo  missile  was  abruptly  removed 
from  the  Pentagon's  weapons  arsenal  and  2 
days  later  some  10,000  persons  had  to 
scrounge  for  other  Jobe  as  some  $680  million 
went  down  the  drain.  Similarly  with  Regu- 
lus  II.  a  submarine  missile;  the  boron  high- 
energy  fuel  for  supersonic  Jets;  the  P6M 
Seamaster  Jet  seaplane;  and  the  atomic- 
powered  airplane,  shelved  after  a  decade's 
work.  The  psychological  and  economic  shock 
to  the  communities  Involved  has  finally  set 
the  Pentagon  to  thinking  about  the  "poten- 
tial economic  impact  of  procurement  ef- 
ficiencies," and  unofficial  hints  are  now  going 
out  to  localities  unduly  dependent  on  Fed- 
eral contracts. 

The  burden  of  planning  the  changeover, 
then,  goes  by  default  as  well  as  necessity 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  business  dlehards  who  still  Insist 
on  lalssez  falre.  Richard  Raymond,  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  spokesman,  urges  reliance  on 
the  free  market  with  "bold  risk  decisions  to 
take  advantage  of  conversion  opportunities 
as  they  arise."  without  grasping  the  rather 
elementary  notion  that  government  may 
have  to  create  such  opportunities.  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  proposes  a  National 
Reconversion  Committee  comprised  of  lead- 
ing business  and  retired  executives  to  arrest 
the  onslaught  of  Government  zealots. 
About  the  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
abject  poverty,  and  who  can  only  be  helped 
by  massive  outlays  of  moneys  for  public 
needs,  such  Ideologues  have  nothing  to  say. 
Yet  the  two  documents  mentioned  above  that 
were  prepared  under  the  aegis  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  by  reveal- 
ing the  usual  backlog  of  starved  public  serv- 
ices. Indicate  what  might  be  substituted  for 
arms.  Housing  could  absorb  $33  billion  over 
a  period  of  years;  mass  transit  might  account 
for  $9  billion  over  the  next  decade;  and  re- 
source development  $8  billion  a  year.  At 
least  $10  billion  a  year  could  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  educational  system.  Additional 
expenditures  for  health  services,  better  social 
security  schemes,  retraining  and  relocation, 
area  redevelopment,  and  adequate  foreign 
aid  would  take  care  of  the  rest  (and  with- 
out rushing  Into  space);  in  fact,  the  total 
could  easily  pass  what  is  now  spent  by  the 
Pentagon,  NASA,  and  the  AEC. 

But  how  does  one  venture  upon  these  pro- 
grams? What  are  the  specifics?  At  what 
points  in  the  economy  do  we  mark  off  the 
starting  lines?  Difficult  as  It  seems,  the 
problem  is  not  Intractable,  for  there  are  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  in  our  society 
which  could  be  utilized  to  initiate  the  new 
peace.  Public  corporations  such  as  TVA, 
local  housing  authorities.  State  road  com- 
missions, and  urban  renewal  agencies — all 
could  be  put  to  work  the  moment  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  were  signed.  Despite  the 
acknowledged  deficiencies  of  some  of  these 
bodies,  their  accomplishments  might  be  sur- 
prising enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  the 
neglect  they  have  had  to  betir  while  we  have 
been  wrangling  our  way  to  the  edge  of  ex- 
tinction. 

All  this,  to  be  8\ire.  could  only  take  place 
in  what  economists  call  a  proper  fiscal  en- 
vironment, which  means  an  environment 
created  by  tax  cuts  and  budget  deficits.  But 
these  would  have,  to  be  of  sizable  propor- 
tions— much  larger  than  the  piddling  sums 
of  the  present  tax  and  budget  program — to 
correct  the  combined  effects  of  defense  cut- 
backs and  a  stumbling  economy.  The  tax 
cut  alone  ought  at  the  very  least  to  be 
$10  billion  in  the  first  year  of  disarmament; 
with  the  dual  multiplier-accelerator  evalu- 
ated at  3.7,  this  would  probably  yield  $37 
billion  in  gross  national  product,  enough  to 


Initiate  the  readjustment  process  with  ease.^ 
However,  since  in  a  lagging  private  sector 
accumulated  Idle  capacity  tends  to  impose 
restraints  on  any  exuberance  stemming  from 
fiscal  maneuvers,  the  tax  cut  might  have  to 
be  substontially  larger  than  $10  bUlion  to  do 
an  adequate  Job. 

Disarmament,  then,  need  not  result  In 
economic  catastrophe:  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic knowledge  Is  at  hand  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  would  arise.  What  re- 
mains to  be  created  is  a  sense  of  vu-gency 
In  high  places  over  the  need  to  prepare  now, 
and  an  awareness  throughout  our  society 
that  with  proper  planning  and  forethought, 
disarmament  would  be  an  economic  contin- 
gency to  be  welcomed,  not  a  disaster  to  be 
feared. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequet^y  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  Senator  McGovern 
on  his  constructive,  imaginative,  and 
bold  proposal  for  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission.  This  kind  of 
thinking  is  needed  in  giving  our  plan- 
ning and  thinking  a  longer  term  outlook 
than  is  presently  the  case.  My  belief  is 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century  we  will 
either  have  worked  out  some  satisfac- 
tory form  of  general  armaments  con- 
trol or  we  will  have  engaged  in  nuclear 
war.  I  pray  that  the  former  alterna- 
tive, that  is,  some  adequate  form  of 
armaments  control,  will  be  our  world *s 
choice.  And  if  It  is,  we  wiU  benefit 
greatly  by  the  thinking  engendered  by 
Mr.  McCtovERM's  bill. 

The  Senator  has,  I  believe,  demon- 
strated remarkable  clarity  of  thought 
and  courage  in  Introducing  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  commend  him  heartily  for  It. 
His  proposal  is  an  imaginative  and  con- 
structive plan  to  give  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy a  vested  interest  in  peace. 

I  also  believe  that  very  serious  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  welfare  of  work- 
ers at  defense  installations.  In  fact.  I 
believe  when  jobs  are  lost  to  workers 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  as  a 
result  of  a  shift  in  national  policy,  be 
it  a  shift  in  trade  poUcy  or  of  defense 
policy,  then  some  sort  of  planning  and 
protection  must  be  provided  those  who 
are  affected  In  local  areas  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  In  this  respect.  I 
think  the  purposes  of  this  bill  should  in- 
clude the  looking  after  of  the  welfare  of 
workers  at  defense  establishments  which 
goes  further  than  does  this  bill  as  I 
read  it. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  STATE  OP  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  revise  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act,  Public  Law 
86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  has  been  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 

^The  multiplier  indicates  how  much  new 
gross  national  product  will  stem  from  a 
given  amount  of  Investment;  the  accelerator 
measures  the  response  of  Investment  to  ad- 
ditional consumer  spending.  These  proc- 
esses are.  of  course,  interrelated;  the  Joint 
Bconomlc  Committee  recently  estimated  the 
multiplier  at  2.5  and  the  accelerator  at  1.2. 
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reau  of  the  Budget.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  accompanying  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2275)  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Hawaii  State- 
hood Act.  Public  Law  86-3,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Inottye  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pong),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Inouye  is 
as  follows :  i  i 

II  OCTOBES  28.  1963. 

Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate,  -^ 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  revise  the 
procedures  established  by  the  Hawaii  State- 
hood Act,  Public  Law  86-3,  for  the  convey- 
ence  of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  proposal  would 
provide  an  equitable  means  for  eventually 
rettimlng  to  the  State  of  HawaU  certain  sur- 
plus Federal  lands  which  It  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  receive  because  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act  (Public  Law 
86-3;  73  Stat.  4). 

We  believe  that  Hawaii  has  a  unique  claim 
on  the  lands  and  property  Involved  since 
they  were  originally  given  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Republic  or  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  That  claim  and  the  special  status 
of  those  lands  and  property  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  for  many  years. 
In  essence,  the  proposal  would  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  a  60-year  practice  of  re- 
turning those  lands  and  property  when  they 
were  no  longer  needed  by  the  United  States. 

OXOKD  LANDS 

Section  1  of  the  draft  mainly  concerns 
three  types  of  land  and  property  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  (1)  The  public  lands  and  public 
property  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  under  the  Joint  resolution 
of  annexaUon  of  JlUy  7.  1898  (30  SUt.  760) ; 
(2)  lands  and  properties  acquired  In  ex- 
change for  such  ceded  lands  and  proi}ertle8; 
and  (3)  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
Its  subdivisions.  Those  lands  and  properties 
were  all  at  one  time  the  public  property  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  or  were  exchanged  for 
such  lands  and  prapertlea. 

The  bulk  of  the  lands  Involved,  which  were 
ceded  at  the  time  of  annexation,  have  always 
l>een  treated  differently  than  the  other  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States.  History  clearly 
indicates  that  those  lands  were  regarded  as 
having  been  held  In  a  special  trust  status  by 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hawaiian  people.  The  resolution  of  annexa- 
tion barred  the  extension  of  Federal  public 
land  laws  to  Hawaii  and  provided  that  the 
revenues  from  the  ceded  land,  except  for 
those  used  by  the  United  States,  were  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hawaii. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  provided.  In 
section  91  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  of 
AprU  30,  1900  (31  Stat.  141,  169).  that  the 
ceded  lands  were  to  remain  in  the  "posses- 
sion, use.  and  control  of  the  government  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  shall  be  main- 
tained, managed,  and  cared  for  by  it,  at  Its 
own  expense,  untU  otherwise  provided  for 
by  the  Congress,  or  taJcen  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  United  States  by  direction 
of  the  President  or  of  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii."     Provision  was  made  In  the  same 


section  for  the  return  to  Hawaii  of  ceded 
lands  taken,  for  United  States  use  and  for 
actual  transfer  of  title  to  the  Territory  In  cer- 
tain cases.  The  special  trust  statiis  of  those 
lands  was  further  made  clear  in  that  there 
was  no  provision  for  their  sale  by  the  United 
States  and  in  that  any  revenues  secured  by 
the  United  States  from  the  rental  of  those 
lands  taken  for  Federal  use  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Territory.  On  the  other  hand, 
sale  of  ceded  lands  by  the  Territory  was 
authorized. 

During  the  almost  60  years  that  Hawaii 
remained  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  and  the  Governor  frequently 
set  ceded  lands  aside  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  Lands  were  taken  for  military  bases, 
the  national  park,  lighthouses  and  a  var- 
iety of  other  purposes  by  Executive  orders 
and  proclamations.  Provision  was  also  made, 
In  section  73 (q)  of  the  Organic  Act  for  the 
Governor  to  set  aside  for  U.S.  use  other 
lands  belonging  to  the  Territory  of  HawaU. 

The  Hawaii  Statehood  Act  (Public  Law  86- 
3;  73  Stat.  4)  again  recognized  Hawaii's 
special  claim  to  the  ceded  land  and,  in  sec- 
tion 6(b),  provided  for  the  granting  to 
Hawaii  of  the  United  States  title  to  all  such 
lands  and  lands  acquired  in  exchange  for 
ceded  lands  except  insofar  as  they  were 
set  aside  for  U.S.  use  on  the  date  Ha- 
waii became  a  State.  Section  5(e)  of  the 
Statehood  Act  provides  for  a  review  of  those 
lands  which  were  set  aside,  as  well  as  any 
lands  of  the  Territory  and  Its  subdivisions 
which  were  set  aside,  during  the  6  years 
ending  on  August  21,  1964.  Section  6(e) 
authorizes  the  President  to  determine 
whether  the  set-aside  lands  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  United  States  and  to  convey 
to  the  State  those  which  are  not  needed. 

However,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  c\ir- 
rent  6-year  review.  It  appears  that  Hawaii 
will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  the  return  of 
the  lands  it  originally  gave  to  the  United 
States.  Thus,  absent  new  legislation,  the 
State  ot  Hawaii  wll  be  denied  those  lands 
to  which  the  Territory  was  entitled  during  its 
60  years  of  existence,  and  there  will  be  a 
significant  departure  from  the  heretofore 
accepted  concept  of  the  special  trust  status 
of  those  lands. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  legislation  Is  in- 
tended to  correct  this  inequity  and.  in  effect, 
to  provide  a  procediu-e  whereby  the  ceded 
and  other  lands  and  properties  which  are 
set  aside  may  continue  to  be  retxirned  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  whenever  they  become  sur- 
plus to  Federal  needs.  We  believe  such 
action  is  fully  Justified  In  keeping  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  and  properties 
were  acquired  and  the  history  of  the  special 
trust  status  in  which  they  have  been  held. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  deter- 
mine when  the  lands  and  proi}ertles  involved 
are  surplus,  thus  terminating  at  the  close  of 
the  5-year  p>erlod  specified  in  the  HawaU 
Statehood  Act.  the  special  Presidential  re- 
view and  providing  for  the  processing  of  the 
lands  involved  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
other  Federal  lands  are  processed  for  dis- 
posal. The  Administrator  would  be  able  to 
transfer  such  lands  among  other  Federal 
agencies  when  they  become  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  controlling  agencies  and  other- 
wise treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Federal  lands  untU  be  determines  them  to  be 
surplus. 

While  the  lands  would  generally  be  re- 
turned to  the  State  without  monetary 
consideration,  section  1  of  the  draft  does 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  make  such 
conveyances  subject  to  any  terms  and  con- 
ditions he  may  prescribe.  It  is  anticipated 
that  that  authority  would  be  used  primarUy 
to  preserve  utility  easements  and  to  protect 
Federal  interests  in  other  properties  which 
it  retains.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  safe- 
guarding the  VS.  Interest  In  buUdings, 
structures  and  other  improvements  made  on 


the  lands  after  they  were  set  aside.  In  the 
event  that  the  surplus  lands  contain  such 
Improvements  which  have  an  estimable  fair 
market  value,  under  section  1  of  the  draft, 
the  Administrator  must  require  the  State  to 
pay  such  fair  market  value  before  the  lands 
and  improvements  are  conveyed.  In  the 
event  the  State  does  not  agree  to  the  pay- 
ment, the  Administrator  may  remove  the  iia- 
provements  and  dispose  of  them  under  other 
applicable  laws  or.  If  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  substantial  damage,  he  may  dispose 
of  both  the  improvements  and  the  lands 
involved  under  other  applicable  laws.  In  the 
latter  case,  in  keeping  with  HawaU's  claim 
to  the  land,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  pay  over  to  tiie  State  that  por- 
tion of  any  proceeds  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  land  involved. 

There  would  be  one  exception  from  the 
lands  otherwise  subject  to  conveyance  to 
Hawaii  under  the  temu  of  the  draft  legisla- 
tion. No  ceded  or  other  lands  administered 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  Augxist  26,  1916,  pro- 
viding for  national  parks,  could  be  conveyed 
under  the  proposal.  That  exception  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  special  status  accord- 
ed national  park  lands  by  the  Congress  in 
excluding  them  from  the  current  5-year 
review  of  Federal  lands  In  Hawaii  and  in 
keeping  with  the  Congress'  long-established 
practice  of  disposing  of  park  lands  by  spe- 
cial congressional  action. 

At  present,  about  410.000  acres  under 
Federal  control  in  Hawaii  consist  of  set-aside 
ceded  and  territorial  lands.  About  380,000 
acres  of  that  total  are  located  In  the  na- 
tional parks  and  most  of  the  remainder  in 
various  military  Installations.  As  noted 
above,  these  lands — except  for  the  national 
park  lands — could  oiUy  be  retxurned  to  the 
State  in  the  event  they  become  sxupivu. 

BAND   ISLAND 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  also  au- 
thorise the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  convey  to  the  State  o*  Hawaii  with- 
out reimbursement  any  Federal  lands  on 
Sand  Island  and  the  reef  lands  connected 
therewith  In  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu  Har- 
bor which  he  determines  to  be  surplus.  Any 
conveyances  of  thoee  lands  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  procedures  applicable  to  sxirplus 
ceded  lands. 

The  State's  claim  to  the  land  on  Sand  Is- 
land, including  the  reef  lands  connected 
therewith.  Is  based  on  the  contention  that 
the  United  States  acquired  title  to  all  of  the 
area  through  the  Joint  resolution  of  July  7, 
1898,  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii.  That  resolution,  among 
other  things,  ceded  and  transferred  to  the 
United  States  all  the  public  lands,  buUdlngs, 
ports  and  other  proi>erty  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu  Harlwr 
and  the  adjacent  reef  lands  In  which  Sand 
Island  is  located  were  generally  considered  to 
have  been  pert  of  that  cession. 

As  noted  above,  we  believe  there  Is  full 
Justification  for  the  return  to  HawaU  ot 
surplus  ceded  lands. 

Sand  Island  consists  of  atx>ut  650  acres  of 
fast  land,  the  large  bulk  of  which  was  cre- 
ated by  natTiral  and  artificial  accretion  since 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  About  125  of 
those  acres  have  never  been  claimed  by  the 
United  States  and  are  now  controlled  by  the 
Hawaiian  Aeronautics  Commission  pursuant 
to  an  executive  order  of  the  governor.  An- 
other 202  acres  were  transferred  to  the  then 
Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  President  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10838  of  August  20.  1969. 
That  conveyance  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  August  25.  1958  (72  Stat.  860) .  which  pro- 
vided that  the  transfer  be  without  monetary 
consideration  and  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
use  or  disposal  of  the  land  be  vised  for  the 
support  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

The  United  Statee  continues  to  control  th« 
remainder  of  Sand  Island  and  certain  ad- 
jacent submerged  lands.  About  261  acree,  of 
which  about  one-third   are  submerged,  are 
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oontroltod  bf  tbe  Department  of  the  Army 
and  eonrtltute  the  Band  laland  Military  Res- 
erratlon.  Tbe  remaining  S7  acres  under 
Federal  control  conetltate  tbe  Sand  Island 
Coast  Guard  Baae.  The  Coast  Ouard  has  a 
continuing  reqtiirement  for  Its  base  and  an 
additional  requirement  for  about  19  acres  of 
land  eurrently  oontrolled  by  the  Department 
of  the  Array.  The  remaining  941  acres  of  the 
Army  reserratioB  are  excess  to  Army  needs, 
and  no  other  Federal  need  has  dereloped  for 
this  area  to  date. 

An  Attorney  Oeneral's  opinion  of  July  18. 
1940  (SO  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  4«0) ,  relative  to  Sand 
Island  states  that  it  appears  probable  that 
ExecutlTe  Order  No.  S358  of  NoTember  24. 
1990,  setting  aside  lands  on  Sand  Island  and 
Quarantine  Island  for  military  piu-poeee.  '^ras 
Issued  under  the  theory  that  the  lands  set 
astda  by  It  were  a  part  of  the  public  lands 
which  belong  to  the  Hawaiian  government 
and  which  passed  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Joint  resolution  of  annexation  •••.'• 
WhUe  no  authority  for  action  was  dted  In  the 
1930  BxeentlTe  order,  the  Attorney  General 
stated  that  It  Is  probable  that  section  91  of 
the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  was  the  basis  for 
action. 

If  It  were  certain  that  Sand  Island  does 
consist  of  oeded  land  set  aside  for  Federal 
use,  it  would  be  possible  now  to  convey  to 
the  Bute  that  portion  of  the  land  which 
Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  United  States. 
That  conveyance  could  be  effected  under  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Hawaii  SUtehood  Act  which 
authorises  the  return  to  the  State  without 
reimbursement,  until  August  21,  1964.  at 
ceded  lands  under  Federal  control  which 
are  determined  to  be  no  longer  needed  by 
the  United  States. 

Two  factors,  however,  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  possibility  of  conveying  any  land  on  Sand 
Island  to  HawaU  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  SUtehood  Act.  First,  two 
private  corporations  riaimftfj  title  to  the  Sand 
Island  area  at  the  time  of  annexation  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  interests  therein  of  the  WU- 
Uam  Sunmer  estate.  The  private  claims  to 
the  area  were  never  recognized  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  but  were 
settled  in  a  compromise  agreement  in  1903 
wherein  the  corporations  quitclaimed  their 
Interests  in  the  area  to  the  United  States 
In  return  for  receipt  of  a  land  patent  from 
tk«  Territorial  Governor  confirming  their 
title  to  the  remainder  of  the  Simmer  estate. 
The  United  States  was  named  grantee  in  the 
quitclaim  deed  because  an  Assistant  U^.  AU 
torney  General  had  taken  the  position  that 
in  an  exchange  of  ceded  land  with  private 
parties  la  Hawaii,  for  other  than  street  or 
road  widening  or  other  local  purposes,  the 
conveyance  should  run  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  though 
equltabte  title  to  oeded  land  was  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Second,  by  means  of  dredging  and 
filling  as  well  as  natural  accretions,  the  fast 
land  in  the  area  has  increased  from  less  than 
10  acres  at  the  Ume  of  annexation  to  the 
present  size  of  about  550  acres. 

The  private  claim  to  the  area  casts  some 
doubt  on  the  fact  that  the  Sand  Island  was 
acquired  as  part  of  the  cession  from  the  Re- 
public of  Hawaii.  Further,  section  5(1)  of 
the  Statehood  Act,  which  applies  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  36)  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  casts  doubt  on  the 
authority  to  convey  flUed  lands  to  Hawaii 
imder  section  5(e)  of  the  SUtehood  Act. 
Because  of  those  factors,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  concluded  that  the  remaining 
filled  land  on  SaxKl  Island  is  not  susceptible 
to  conveyance  to  Hawaii  as  ceded  land  under 
section  5(e)  of  the  SUtehood  Act.  This 
same  doubt  resulted  In  the  195«  act  to  clarify 
the  authority  to  convey  another  part  of  Sand 
Island. 

We  believe  tiiat  the  doubt  as  to  Sand 
Island's  ««at\is  should  be  resolved  In  favor 
of  the  SUte  of  HawaU. 


FUBLK    1SUST 

Section  2  of  the  draft  legislation  provides 
that  any  conveyances  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
under  section  I  shall  be  considered  part  of, 
and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  pnbllc  tmet  established  by  section  S(f) 
of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act.  "niat  trust, 
which  already  applies  to  all  the  ceded  lands 
returned  to  Hawaii  under  provisions  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  requires  that  the  lands  In- 
volved and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be 
held  by  the  State  for  the  suppwrt  of  public 
schools,  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  na- 
tive Hawallans.  making  of  public  Improve- 
ments, and  other  limited  public  purposes. 

The  B\ireau  of  the  Budget  urges  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

KxniiTt    OORBON, 

Director. 


DUTY-FREE  IMPORTATION   OP 
CERTAIN   WOOLS 

Mr.  RmiCOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  paragraph  1101(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free importation  of  certain  wools  for  use 
In  the  manufacturing  of  polishing  felts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Rzcobo  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  domestic  producers  of 
pressed  felt  for  polishing  plate  and 
mirror  glass  are  imder  heavy  pressure 
from  Imports  of  such  finished  felt  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  sources.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  UJS.  duty  on 
animal  hair  felts  and  manufactures, 
which  include  polishing  felts,  was  re- 
duced 20  percent  in  the  multiple-country 
tariff  negotiations  held  at  Geneva  In 
1962.  The  following  comparison  of  Im- 
ports of  such  felts  and  manufactures 
shows  a  rapid  increase: 

V.S.  general  imports  of  animal  hoir  felts  and 
monufaetures 


8  months, 

Jairanry- 

AuKUSt  1M2 

8  months, 

Jaooary- 

AoKust  iga 

Change 

Behdnm 

PoundM 
1,17S 
l,«>7 
M.lfl8 

au 

Pound$ 
82.790 

w.8ao 

8.  Ml 

Perunt 

+5,5M 
-M 

FnSre 

West  OeciBsay-. 
Other 

TWal 

U.«M 

WI.Wl 

+1.34t 

Soinr*;  I' .8.  Departraent  of  Commerce,  Rwean  of 
tbe  Ceiijii.t,  T.  Q.  'ieoi. 

No  comparable  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  duty  on  wools  impKsrted  by 
domestic  manufacturers  of  similar  prod- 
ucts, placing  them  In  an  obviously  pre- 
carious competitive  position.  "Hie  elimi- 
nation of  the  duty  of  14  cents  per 
pound — clean  basis — on  the  wools  to 
produce  these  polishing  felts  In  the 
United  States  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  felts  and  make  the  do- 
mestic product  more  competitive. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
able the  domestic  felt  Industry  to  be- 
come reasonably  competitive  with  im- 
ports of  polishing  felt  from  abroad  and 
will  substantially  help  to  maintain  em- 
ployment in  this  relatively  small  but 
Important  segment  of  our  eooiK)my. 


This  bill  wnjuld  not  effect  domestic 
wool  growers.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 

The  type  of  wools  to  which  the  bill  would 
extend  duty-free  entry  is  not  produced  In 
commercially  significant  quantities  In  this 
country.  Elimination  of  ths  duty  on  the 
imporU  of  such  wools  would  probably  result 
In  a  lower  raw-material  cost  for  domestic 
felt  manufactiu'ers  with  subsequent  Im- 
provement m  their  oomi>etltlve  position. 

Nor  would  this  bill  be  adverse  to  our 
national  Interests  and  objectives  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  National  pol- 
icy favors  the  use  of  trade-agreement 
authority  rather  than  direct  ooogres- 
sional  action  for  reducing  individual  im- 
port duties,  since  the  former  provides  an 
opportunity  to  seek  a  compensatory  con- 
cession. In  this  case,  however,  the  im- 
ports of  wool  covered  by  the  bill  are  not 
separately  classified,  and  at  this  time  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  ttie  value  of 
the  trade  concession  or  the  likelihood 
that  reciprocal  benefits  could  be  ob- 
tained. I  strongly  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  2276)  to  amend  paragraph 
1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro- 
vide for  the  duty-free  importation  of 
certain  wools  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  (wUshing  felts.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  RiBioorr,  was  recdvvd,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  (a) 
paragraph  1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C..  sec.  1101,  par.  1101(b))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Karakul  wools,  and  other  wools  of  what- 
ever blood  or  origin  not  finer  than  40s  may 
be  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
without  the  payment  of  duty  by  a  manufac- 
turer, processor,  or  dealer  upon  the  filing 
of  a  bond  to  insure  that  any  wool  entered 
or  withdrawn  thereunder  shall  be  used  only 
in  the  manufacture  of  preeeed  felt  for  polish- 
ing plate  and  mirror  glass:  ProT'<ii«l,  That  a 
tolerance  of  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  wools  other  thtm  Karakul  not  finer  than 
448  may  be  allowed  in  each  bcde  or  package 
of  wools  imported  as  not  fined  than  40s. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectkm 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Karakul 
and  other  wools  provided  for  In  that  subsec- 
tion which  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  on  or  after  November  3,  1903,  for 
the  use  specified  in  that  subsection. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED— THE  KERR-MILLS  PRO- 
GRAM. 1960-63" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  I  submit  a  resolution, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  lofcr- 
matioa  of  the  Senate. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  ttaere  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  Six  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty 
(6,560)  additional  copies  of  Ck>mmittee 
Print  entitled:  "Medical  Assistance  for  the 
Aged — The  Kerr-MUls  Program.   1900-1963." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


REDUCTION  OP  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  272.  273,  274.  275.  276.  277.  AND 
278) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  seven 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  8363)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  Individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural 
changes  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1963— AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  279) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for   himself,   Mr. 

DiRXSCN,    Mr.    FlTLBRIGHT,    Mr.    HlCKCN- 

LooPER,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Aikkn) 
proposed  an  amendment  (No.  280)  to 
House  bill  7885.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments 
(No.  282).  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  ROSEBURG, 
OREG. — AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  281) 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Nkubzrger)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1203)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  convey 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg.. 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OF  1963— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  432,  to  accelerate, 
extend  and  strengthen  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  program,  the  name  of 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gbuen- 
ing]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NEtTBXRCKRl  be  added  as  coqwnsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATTVE 
PROCEDURE  ACrr— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  FoNc]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1666)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
chapter  324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946 
(60  Stat.  238) ,  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
right  of  the  public  to  information,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  on 
June  4. 1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTKTLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  NEUBEROER: 

Article  entitled  "Who's  Afraid  of  the 
Truth?"  written  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, published  in  the  Carpenter  of  October 
1963. 

Article  entitled  "The  Gruening  Report," 
published  In  the  Near  East  Report. 


THE    DROUGHT   AND   PUTNEY.   VT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  a  front-page  story  appearing 
in  the  October  28  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  drought  is  nothing  new  to  the 
townspeople  of  Putney,  Vt.,  for  the  ar- 
ticle indicated  that  this  little  Vermont 
town  has  known  one  for  210  years.  The 
story  relates  that  many  of  Putney's  1.150 
residents  ordinarily  travel  4  miles  to  get 
drinking  water  from  a  roadside  spring — 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

After  listening  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aikkn]  extoll  the  virtues  of  his  home- 
town— which  is  almost  as  world  re- 
nowned as  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines — and  in  order  to  forestall  any 
eruption  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  submit, 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  an  editorial 
on  this  subject,  from  the  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  Dally  Reformer  of  October  29.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltoi^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Polkst  Repoktzx 

A  fellow  from  down  Boston  way  showed  up 
in  Putney  last  week.  Said  he  was  a  reporter 
frcHn  that  there  Boston  Globe.  Which  he 
was.  all  right.  Seems  that  somebody  on  that 
paper  of  his'n  said  why  don't  you  go  up  to 
Vermont  and  get  us  a  good  folksy  story  on 
the  drought  up  there. 

So  up  to  Putney  comes  this  city  reporter 
and  starts  asking  questions.  We  don't  know 
whom  he  asked,  because  he  got  some  mighty 
queer  answers.  There  they  were  Monday 
morning  with  a  story  right  on  the  front  pages 


calculated  to  wring  enough  tears  from  the 
Globe's  loyal  readers  to  supply  all  the  water 
the  women  of  Putney  would  need  for  their 
Monday  washday,  and  then  some.  Just  look 
how  the  fellow  started  his  report  about  the 
quaint  folks  in  our  center  of  learning  up  the 
river. 

"PuTHrr,  Vt. — The  drought  isn't  anything 
new  to  the  townspeople  here.  Putney  has 
known  one  for  310  years.  The  town  hasn't 
had  a  water  system  since  it  was  granted  Its 
charter  In  1763,  and  folks  wUl  tell  you  that 
their  Yankee  neighbors,  suffering  from  water 
shortages,  can  learn  a  lesson  from  Putney." 

Then  this  city  boy,  to  whom  a  well  curb 
over  a  sparkling  spring  appears  to  be  syn- 
onymous with  the  bed-warming  pans  of  co- 
lonial days,  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  unfortu- 
nate folks  in  Putney  have  been  scrounging 
for  water  for  over  two  centuries.  "How  Is 
It  that  in  this  nuclear  age  Putney  has  no 
water  system?"  he  says  he  asked  some  of  the 
residents  of  this  quaint  little  town.  "Never 
did  anything  about  it,"  said  one  resident. 
"You  get  used  to  It."  said  anothw.  (Notice 
that  laconic  CooUdge  touch  the^oston  re- 
porter gets  into  the  speech  of  Putney  folks.) 

And  as  a  final  touch  in  his  story  he  reports 
good  Chief  Carl  Snyder,  of  the  Putney  Fire 
Department,  as  saying  in  connection  with 
the  present  drought  and  fire  danger:  "Had 
a  woods  fire  last  Tuesday.  Dldnt  get  back 
until  Friday  night."  This  doubtless  refers 
to  the  fire  repeated  in  the  Reformer  on  the 
Carroll  Loomis  property,  which  was  a  mean 
one  and  required  attention  over  a  period  of 
several  days — but  the  chief  must  have  been 
surprised  to  read  what  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  about  not  getting  "t»ek  until  ft'lday 
night." 

Well,  that  Boston  rep<M-ter  made  a  "folks" 
story  out  of  the  drought  in  Vermont — at 
Putney's  expense.  Seems  that  those  fellows 
might  learn  that  a  reporter's  Job  is  to  stick 
to  facts,  to  avoid  distortion,  and  not  to  try 
to  construct  a  fancy  story  at  the  expense  of 
a  whole  community,  or  of  any  individuals 
in  it. 

Rather  than  having  a  drought  310  years 
old — ^the  truth  Is  that  Putney  has  for  310 
years  been  such  a  fountalnhead  of  Ideas 
that  they  overflowed  Into  New  York  State 
where  Putney's  John  Humphrey  Noyes  estab- 
lished the  Oneida  Colony,  into  the  Halls  of 
Congress  where  Putney's  Oeoeok  Aiken  has 
created  a  kind  of  Republican  statesmanship 
that  should  be  emulated  by  more  leaders 
in  his  party,  and  into  all  corners  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  where  the  Putney 
School,  the  Graduate  School.  Windham  Col- 
lege, and  the  Experiment  In  International 
Living  have  made  their  contributions — aid- 
ed and  abetted  by  the  citizens  of  Putney 
town. 

There  may  be  a  shortage  of  water  right 
now  in  Putney,  as  there  is  in  hundreds  of 
New  England  towns  and  cities.  But  in  Put- 
ney there  never  is  a  shortage  of  the  flow  of 
creative  thinking  and  ideas,  more  per  capita 
than  in  almost  any  other  American  com- 
munity. 

A  good  reporter,  stranger  In  town  though 
he  might  be,  and  assigned  to  digging  up  a 
drought  story,  would  have  stumbled  onto 
that  other  reservoir  that  Putney  has — even 
though  it  doesnt,  and  like  many  Massachu- 
setts towns,  have  a  central  water  suj^Iy. 
But  we  hope  he  had  a  refreshing  drink  of 
spring  water  while  he  was  in  town. 

J3M. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  attention  the  majority 
letBder  has  given  the  town  of  Putney, 
Vt.,  and  his  comparison  of  this  town  with 
the  Montana  School  of  Mines,  which  we 
all  agree  is  perhaps  the  finest  school  of 
mines  in  the  world,  and  has  very  illus- 
trious alumni  which  includes  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana. 
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But  M  regards  the  article  which  ap- 
peswed  a  week  Ago  in  the  Boeton  Globe — 
to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Putney  had  been  golnx  4  mllea  for 
drinking  water  for  the  past  210  yeara — ^I 
feel  that  I  should  say  a  few  words. 

It  appears  that  this  Boston  newspaper 
reporter,  havinc  strayed  west  of  Lexing- 
ton— whether  for  the  first  time  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  apparently  kept 
wandering  onward  until  he  came  to  the 
town  of  Putney,  Vt..  which  happens  to 
be  my  homeiown;  and,  apparently  to 
Justify  his  errant  ways,  he  had  to  write 
a  story.  He  noted  that  there  was  no  cen- 
tral water  sjrstem  for  the  town  of 
Putney — which,  among  other  things.  Is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  outstand- 
ing intellectual  center  of  the  country. 
Apparently  he  did  not  know  that  the 
hundreds  of  little  boxes  scattered  among 
the  hills  and  along  the  roads  there  con- 
ceal pure  springs  or  artesian  wells.  The 
water  In  my  own  home  comes  from  a 
spring  2  feet  deep,  but  it  is  concealed  in 
such  a  way  that  a  Boston  newspaper  re- 
porter possibly  would  not  be  able  to  iden- 
tify It  I  do  not  know  what  he  thought 
the  boxes  were. 

It  Is  true  that,  along  with  the  rest  of 
eastern  United  States,  the  town  of  Put- 
ney, Vt.,  has  had  something  of  a 
drought— although  not  as  bad  as  in  some 
other  areas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  a  few  of  the  people  there  who  de- 
pend upon  spring  water  have  had  to  call 
on  other  sources,  temporarily.  However, 
I  do  not  think  many  of  them  have. 

In  the  article,  the  reporter  referred  to 
seeing  people  get  water  at  a  roadside 
H>ring.  I  doubt  that  those  were  local 
people;  probably  they  were  people  mak- 
ing their  annual  trip  fnxn  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Vermont,  to  obtain  a  few 
bottles  of  the  purest  water  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sharpen  their  intellects  by  associating 
with  some  of  the  many  institutions  in  my 
hometown  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
editorial  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscors. 

I  hope  everyone  win  read  the  editorial 
from  the  Brattleboro  Reformer,  and  will 
gain  a  real  insight  Into  what  the  town 
of  Putney.  Vt,  is,  and  will  make  it  a  sort 
of  criterion  for  other  towns  to  aim  at. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLD- 
WATER  BEFORE  MASSACHUSETTS 
REPUBLICAN  FINANCE  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Biir.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  16  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arteona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI,  honored 
us  by  coming  to  Boston  to  help  us  with 
the  problems  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Massachusetts.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  him  to  an  enthusiastic  group. 
It  was  a  fine  meeting  and  it  was  made 
successful  by  his  presence  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Ooldwater.  who  accompanied  him 
He  gave  us  an  inspiring  speech  that 
pointed  out  clearly  the  problems  that  will 
come  before  us  in  the  next  12  months 
and  the  opportunities  that  we  have  to 
make  dear  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  United  SUtes  the  issues 
we  lace  la  determining  how  our  Govern- 
ment will  be  run.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
RacoxD  his  excellent  speech. 

There  beloc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows : 

RKMAUCS   BT   SXHAXOa  BaUT   QOLOWATDt.  Rc- 

rjoucAU.  or  Ajuzona.  Bxroas  ths  Massa- 
cHumriB  Rxpttbljcah  Pinamcs  Oomcrrm, 

OCTOBOl  IS,  lOttS 

It'i  good  to  be  111  Boston  and  to  apeak  be- 
fore one  audience  thAt  cannot  be  blamed  tor 
contributing  to  the  mess  In  Washington. 
Portunately,  your  great  State  and  your  great 
city  bare  a  chance  nam  to  do  soonethlng 
about  the  name  you>e  been  getting.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  If asachuaette  again 
U  respected  for  its  eontrlbutlona  to  freedom 
rather  than  Its  oontributioDs  to  the  Kaa- 
nedys. 

The  strong  Republican  organization  that 
you  are  building  and  the  strength  that  you 
are  siistalnlng  gives  that  opportunity  In 
1994. 

A  recent  article  In  a  liberal  magazine  re- 
ferred to  MsM>chuB«itf  as  a  Kennedy  erown 
colony.  Even  the  liberals  have  to  recognise 
that  what  we  have  now  in  Washington  Is  a 
would-be  king  and  a  want-to-be  dynasty,  not 
a  President  and  a  party. 

WeU,  Boeton  has  done  It  btton.  It  «tm  do 
It  again.  It  can  help  prove  that,  in  this 
Nation,  we  consent  to  be  governed.  w%  do 
not  elect  to  be  ruled. 

Republican  victories  tn  1964  are  the  an- 
swer. Republican  victories  in  the  State 
houses,  and  local  governments,  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  House,  and  In  the  White 
House  Itself. 

Seldom  before  In  our  history  has  so  much 
depended  upon  a  single  election  year. 

The  choices  we  mxist  make  are  not  between 
minor  variations  on  major  themes.  Qur 
choices  are  between  basic  directions  for  this 
Nation,  for  Its  people,  for  freedom  around 
the  world. 

Republican  candidates  and  Republican 
principles  do  not  offer  Just  another  way  of 
doing  the  same  thing.  Ttiej  offer  real 
choices,  real  chances  for  ful&lling  the  Ameri- 
can dream — rather  than  just  Inflating  the 
New   Prcntler's   plpedreams. 

Boston,  as  In  most  of  oar  great  cities,  has 
problems  that  must  be  solved.  Democrats 
say  "let  Jack  do  it— or  Bobbto  or  Teddy." 
All  that  such  soluUoos  cost  are  votes — but 
aU  they  buy  for  Boeton  will  be  stopgap 
answers  on  the  way  to  totcU  depeiMtency  upon 
Washington. 

Republicans  know  that  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  local  goverments  must  work  to- 
gether on  many  of  these  problems.  But  Re- 
publicans know  that  the  solutions  must 
finally  be  forged  of  the  energies,  skUls,  and 
talents  of  the  people  most  closely  Involved. 

ResponslbUlty  that  is  forever  delegated  up 
can  only  succeed  in  tearing  your  local  re- 
sponsibilities down.  But  on  the  New 
Frontier  local  responsibility  and  local  oppor- 
tunity are  sacrificed  every  day  to  the  thirst 
for  central  authority  and  centralized  power. 

Who  else  but  a  New  Frontlemnan  would 
have  tried  to  ram  a  Cabinet  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  down  the  throats  of  our 
States— despite  the  rejectlofn  of  the  Mea  by 
the  representatives  of  those  States? 

Who  else  but  a  New  Frontiersman  would 
prefer  government  handouts  to  private  Jobs 
as  a  way  of  solving  our  unemployment  prob- 
lems? And  who  else  but  a  New  Frontiersman 
would  fall  to  read  the  lesson  of  failure  that 
such  steps  are  writing  today?  Our  unen!\- 
ployment  Is  growing  In  tandem  with  the  en- 
largentent  of  Washington's  tmrettl  schemes. 

This  Is  no  New  Frontier  when  it  comes  to 
the  problem  of  iraemployment.  It  is  the  old, 
rutted  road  of  the  depression  days;  the 
frontier  of  fear  and  pessimism,  of  doles 
rather  than  doing,  of  promises  rather  than 
productivity,  of  election  expediency  rather 
than  economic  reality. 


And  wfaere  else  but  in  the  Seprubllcan 
Party  can  we  find  the  clear  alternative?  No- 
where— for  even  those  members  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party  who  try  to  resist  the  spendthrift 
gyrations  of  the  Hew  Frontier  cannot  alone 
adequately  bring  fiscal  sanity  to  an  adminis- 
tration that  locks  Its  conservative  members 
In  a  madhouse  of  massive  spending  programs. 

Those  Democrats  who  still  believe  In  fiscal 
Integrity  would  be  as  wU  served  and  sup- 
ported by  Republican  victory  as  would  be  all 
In  this  Nation  who  believe  In  a  sound  dollar. 
real  Jobs,  honest  savings,  and  the  family  se- 
curity based  upon  them. 

Republicans  understand  the  business  of 
America — and  they  understand  American 
business.  The  New  Frontier  does  not  under- 
stand either — and  it  mistrusts  both.  The 
only  business  toward  which  tbey  have  shown 
any  sympathy  is  the  buslnsss  of  building 
bureaucracy. 

Republicans  understand  the  jobs  of  Amer- 
ica— and  the  Americans  who  have  those  jobs 
and  those  who  want  them.  Republicans 
stand  for  jobs  based  upon  needed  produc- 
tion, not  Jobs  jury-rigged  by  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  other  words,  permanent  jobs,  not 
artiadal  axKl  temporary  Jobs. 

The  Democrat  notion  of  all  this  Is  rather 
like  saying  that  aU  you  need  to  dig  a  wall  la 
to  be  thirsty. 

Look  at  their  arguments  based  solely  upon 
ever-lncresislng  consumption.  Republicans 
know  that  what  makes  the  wheels  turn  In  a 
free  economy  is  the  accumulation  and  avail- 
ability of  the  savings,  ths  capital,  to  build 
and  to  buy  the  machines  and  the  businesses 
that  produce  goods,  produce  services,  pro- 
duce jobs,  and  produce  the  profits  to  keep 
the  economy  moving  along.  Only  on  such 
a  base  can  increased  consumer  demand  have 
any  real  meaning.  Only  on  such  a  base  oan 
the  earnings  of  our  citizens  properly  be  dis- 
posed between  consuming  what  Is  wanted 
and  building  what  is  needed. 

The  New  Frontier  does  not  tnut  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  malce  their  own  economic 
decisions  any  more  than  It  wants  to  let 
them  make  any  other  decisions.  New  Fron- 
tier planners  trust  only  themselves  to  spend 
your  money,  control  yo\ir  investments,  plan 
your  future. 

Republicans  want  to  put  dollars  back  In 
your  pockets,  for  your  planning,  just  as  they 
want  to  put  Government  back  under  your 
control  for  yoiu-  service. 

Tills  is  a  basic  choice  that  we  must  make 
at  home.  Shall  we  travel  the  frontier  of 
fear  and  mlstnistt  Or  shall  we  trust  the 
people  and  reject  fear  of  the  future? 

We  have  choices  Just  as  basic  around  the 
world,  in  our  foreign  pOMcy.  During  the  1960 
election  campaign.  President  Kennedy  stood 
here  In  Boston  and  accused  hie  opponent  of 
believing  that,  and  I  quote:  "Peace  can  be 
achieved  through  conferences  and  conunis- 
slons,  through  meetings  and  good-wUl  tours, 
through  special  missions  and  propaganda 
glnunicks." 

President  Kennedy  said  then  that  "words 
and  gestures,  talks  and  vlslU,  will  not  bring 
peace  in  the  future."  He  said  that.  If  elected, 
he  would,  and  I  quote  again:  "begin  work 
Immediately  on  a  program  to  achieve  peace 
through  strength." 

Tou  can  take  any  Kennedy  speech  of  that 
period  and  weigh  It  against  performance — ■ 
and  yon  wlU  eome  up  with  an  almost  absolute 
zero.  The  New  Frontier  Is  strewn  with  the 
debris  of  promises  broken,  words  retracted, 
meanings  forgotten,  and  missions  forsaken. 

But  that  speech  la  Boston  rsmalns  some- 
thing special — the  biggest,  most  baldfaced 
deception  of  all.  Kennedy  promised  strength 
and  he  delivered  compromise.  He  promised 
an  end  to  useless  conferences  and  he  de- 
livered a  marathon  of  talk.  talk,  and  more 
talk. 

He  referred  then  to  a  ruthless  enemy  bent 
upon  world  conquest — and  now  he  delivers 
the  image  of  a  smiling  Khrushchev  bent  upon 
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nottiing  more  sinister  than  a  visit  to  Disney- 
land. 

He  spoke  then  of  building  a  retaliatory 
force  invulnerable  to  attack  and  then.  In  his 
pltehmanshlp  for  the  test  ban.  he  delivered 
the  decision  that  an  antimissile  defense  was 
beyond  us. 

He  spoke  then  of  leading  the  alliance  of 
free  aatloos  but  what  has  1m  delivered  to 
that  alllaaoe?  Confusion,  chaos.  Indecision, 
and  the  sort  of  leadership  that  triists  nuclear 
weapons  more  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
than  in  the  hands  of  our  friends. 

He  spoke  then  of  strengthening  the  hopes 
of  those  who  live  under  Communist 
tyranny — but  he  has  delivered  the  shatter- 
ing of  those  hopes  through  pitiful  proposals 
that  simply  would  divide  the  world  with 
tyranny  and  trust  to  soms  future  century  the 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations. 

This  administration  deals  freely  with  the 
enemy  and  in  so  doing  it  deals  traglcaUy  with 
the  hopes  of  freedom. 

Where  opportunities  for  freedom  appear, 
this  administration  prefers  compromise  to  ac- 
tion, prefers  inaction  to  conscience,  prefers 
popularity  polls  to  national  security. 

For  years,  we  have  spent  our  substance 
freely  to  keep  nations  from  the  grip  of  com- 
munism. In  so  doing,  we  have  seriously  up- 
set our  balance  of  international  payments. 

Does  this  administration  come  forth  with 
a  constructive  solution?  No.  The  best  they 
can  do  today  is  to  suggest  that  we  right  the 
balance  by  trading  with  the  very  enemy  we 
have  spent  our  bUlions  to  rebuff. 

Does  this  administration  have  the  wit  or 
the  will  to  demand  that  freedom's  prioe  be 
paid  when  freedom  negotiates  with  tyranny? 
No.  It  never  has  and  it  never  will  so  long 
as  its  basic  assumptions  about  the  cold  war 
remain  unchanged-~6o  long  as  It  abandons 
positions  of  strength  in  favor  of  positions  of 
political  advantage- — so  long  as  It  abandons 
recognition  of  the  enemy  for  wliat  he  is  in 
favor  of  lUusions  of  what  it  hopes  he'U  be. 

Take  a  look  at  the  New  Frontier's  major 
triumph,  the  present  wheat  deal.  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  It  will  benefit  some  Ameri- 
cans— particularly  the  Kennedys  and  their 
political  strategy.  But  what  wiU  It  do  for 
America?     What  win  It  do  for  freedom? 

The  Soviets  usually  export  about  ISO 
mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat — every  bushel  a 
weapon  in  their  campaign  of  poUtlcal  sub- 
version. In  the  face  of  the  failure  of  Social- 
ist agriculture,  she  has  now  pxirchased  a 
nearly  equivalent  amount  from  Canada,  with 
19  mlUlon  more  bushels  from  West  Germany 
and  France. 

Agricultural  experts  estimate  that  these 
purchases  may  well  have  made  up  her  do- 
mestic deficit. 

It  is  very  poeslble  that  the  wheat  pur- 
chased from  America  wUl  be  used  almost 
exclusively  to  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  export  wheat;  not  to  feed  her 
own  people,  but  to  feed  the  fires  of  political 
subvMvlon  around  the  world. 

What  do  we  get  from  the  deal,  beyond  the 
dollars  to  help  solve  the  Kennedy  balance- 
of -payments  problem?  We  get  the  assur- 
ance that  if  we  didn't  sell  the  wheat,  others 
would.  Who?  Canada's  ports  are  jammed 
to  capacity  by  their  riish  to  deal  with  Russia. 

No  other  nation  on  earth  could  supply 
what  we  are  supplying. 

We  get  the  assxirance  that  the  wheat  wlU 
be  used  only  In  the  Soviet.  But  what  of 
the  supplies  it  will  free  to  be  sent  abroad? 
We  get  the  assurance  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple will  know  where  the  wheat  came  from. 
How?  By  broadcasts  to  people  who  do  not 
listen?    By  stenciling  every  grain? 

We  not  only  did  not  demand  concessions 
from  the  Russians,  we  did  not  even  take 
such  simple  steps  as  selling  the  grain  only 
in  the  form  of  mlUed  flour  wtilch,  at  least, 
would  hare  been  st&t  in  Amorlcan  sacks. 

Do  we  see.  In  such  actions,  any  real  hope 
of  bringing  down  the  waU  in  Berlin — of  cut- 


ting out  the  cancer  In  Cuba?  No.  Instead, 
we  see  the  bleak  prospect  of  a  Soviet  bol- 
stered by  American  largess,  consolidating  Its 
strengths  and  still  able  to  strike  out  against 
freedom  whenever  and  wberevo*  profitable. 

Let's  assume  that  the  Russian  troops  some- 
day WiU  leave  Cuba,  perhaps  in  the  heat  of 
an  American  election  campaign.  Under  our 
present  poacies,  what  wiU  that  reaUy  mean? 
Under  our  present  poUdes  I  think  that  we 
can  confidently  predict  that  a  removal  of 
Russian  troops  would  serve  only  to  destroy 
any  hopes  we  have  of  ousting  Castro. 
This  administration  already  has  cut  such  a 
pattern.  The  Soviet  is  permitted  to  move 
ahead  many  steps,  as  it  did  in  the  mlssUe 
crisis.  Then,  when  it  backs  off  by  a  step  or 
two,  we  relax  and  claim  a  victory.  What  has 
really  happened,  of  course,  is  that  the  Soviet 
p>osltlon  remains,  overall,  a  step  or  two  ahead. 
Move  ahead  two  and  go  back  one.  It  is  an 
old  game  they  are  playing,  and  the  New  Fron- 
tier is  playing  right  along  with  It. 

Where  once  Castro  was  intolerable  In 
Cuba,  now  it  is  Russian  troops  that  are  in- 
tolerable. When  the  troops  leave,  Castro  win 
be  left — and  otu"  resolve  to  oust  him  will  have 
been  lost  in  administration  campaign 
oratory. 

If  the  Berlin  wall  Is  breached  or  broken, 
under  the  present  policies,  we  can  confidently 
predict  that  it  will  be  because  of  some  re- 
treat on  our  part  not  because  of  the  strength 
which  could  have,  at  the  outset,  prevented 
it  from  being  built  at  all. 

Look  around  the  world  and  the  same  pat- 
tern is  evident.  Laos  once  was  a  nonnego- 
tiable  key  to  free  world  strength  in  southeast 
Asia.  Then  It  became  a  neutralized  noth- 
ingness. Soon  it  will  be  a  Conuntmist  sat- 
ellite. At  every  step,  the  Communists  are 
permitted  to  move  ahead  so  far  that  even  if 
they  back  up,  in  retimi  for  an  American 
deal,  they  will  back  up  only  to  their  previ- 
ously prepared  positions. 

Tito  once  was  Intolerable  also.  But  we 
bribed  him  away  from  the  Soviet — we 
thought.  Now  he  has  returned  to  the  Com- 
munist fold  and  we  are  left,  not  only  hold- 
ing the  bag,  but  holding  on  to  the  iUusioa 
that  our  strategy  somehow  was  effective. 

During  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  we  were  said 
to  be  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  Communists. 
They  were  said  to  have  blinked.  I  thtn^ 
they  may  have  merely  winked — for,  from  that 
time  on,  administration  foreign  policy  has 
winked  as  well,  or  merely  nodded. 

Now  is  the  time  of  communism's  greatest 
crisis.  Great  cracks  have  appeared  across  the 
entire  slave  empire  of  the  Communist 
tyrants. 

Do  we  seek  to  widen  those  craclcs?  Do  we 
seek  to  let  freedom  hammer  its  message 
through  those  cracks?  Do  we  seek  actively 
to  erode  the  Communist  strength  which  is 
the  great  pert!  to  the  world's  peace  today? 

We  do  not.  We  risk  the  peace  and  the 
victory  of  freedom.  We  bolster  the  enemy 
and  agitate  our  friends.  We  play  precinct 
politics  with  the  fears  and  the  hopes  ot  tha 
world.  But  no,  we  do  not  do  those  things. 
This  present  administration  does  those 
things. 

This  administration's  misguided  and  mis- 
taken course  in  foreign  policy  Is  not  the  best 
hope  of  the  world — it  is  the  best  hope,  in- 
stead, of  those  who  would  lull  the  world  and 
eventually  conquer  the  world. 

This  administration  speaks  of  peace  whUe 
it  misunderstands  and  undermines  the 
strength  which  alone  can  keep  the  peace. 
This  administration  speaks  of  peace  while  it 
abandons  the  cause  of  freedom  which,  unless 
won.  will  lose  the  peace. 

This  admlnlBtratlon  speaks  of  a  world  of 
diversity.  They  mean  a  world  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

Let  Republicans  speak  of  real  peace — the 
peace  of  Justice,  the  peace  of  open  sodettss, 
diverse  in  their  forms  but  not  diverse  in  their 
commitment  to  self-^tsrmlnatloo,  to  firse- 
dom. 


The  tools,  the  skills,  the  wills  to  realize 
mankind's  oldest  dream,  the  dream  of  free- 
dom, are  In  our  hands  and  In  our  heritage. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  hang  back,  to  seek 
comfort  ahead  of  a  dear  conscience. 

This  is  the  time  to  proclaim  liberty 
throiighout  the  land  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Republicans  can  do  this. 

In  1064  they  wHl  do  It— and  With  their 
victory  will  come  the  dedication,  the  respon- 
sibility, the  unity  to  win  the  world  for  free- 
dom and  the  future  for  peace. 


PROPOSED  SALARY  INCREASE 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
October  31,  a  newspaper  story  related 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  approval  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limitation  to  $315  bil- 
lion 

On  the  same  day  a  newspaper  story 
points  out  that  a  House  committee  ap- 
proved a  bill  providing  for  Federal  sal- 
ary Increases  which  would  entail  a  cost 
of  $600  million. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  debt  limitation  is 
proposed  to  be  lifted;  on  the  other  hand. 
the  cost  of  Oovemment  would  be  In- 
creased, 

The  wage  Increase  bill  would  cover 
Judges,  Cabinet  officers.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  others.  As  I  said,  the  In- 
crease would  be  approximate]^  $600  mil- 
lion. 

In  1946.  after  World  War  n,  the  sal- 
ary of  a  Mraiber  of  Congress  was  $12,S00 
a  year.  In  1955  that  salary  was  in- 
creased to  $22,500  a  year.  Now,  in  1963, 
obviously  it  Is  contemplated  to  raise  the 
salary  to  $32,500.  The  increase  will  be 
160  percent. 

That  situation  does  not  generally  pre- 
vail. If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  masters  of  our  own  pay,  we  would 
not  receive  $32,500. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  voters  of  my 
State,  I  wish  to  say  that  each  year  that 
I  am  in  the  Senate  I  earn  a  reserve  of 
2^2  percent  ol  my  salary  as  retirement 
pay.  That  peircentage  is  applicable  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  In  the  6 
years  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have 
earned  15  percent  of  the  $32,500,  or 
practically  a  $300-a-month  pension  If  I 
were  to  retire  now. 

If  I  should  retire  at  the  end  of  6 
years  from  now,  I  would  receive  about 
$700-a-month  pension. 

Yet  it  is  proposed  to  increase  salaries 
at  a  time  when  our  debt  is  becoming 
heavier  and  our  supply  of  gold  is  dimin- 
ishing. The  pent-up  forces  are  at  the 
brealdng  point. 

In  1215,  at  Runnymede,  taxes  caused 
the  citizenry  to  demand  of  King  John  the 
Magna  Carta.  Charles  I  lost  his  head 
because  of  a  rebellious  attitude  concern- 
ing the  exactions  that  he  was  making 
upon  the  citizenry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxxxrx  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  England  lost  lU  ool- 
onles  because  of  the  ImprcH^er  taxation 
of  the  people.    If  I  know  anything  about 
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the  psychology  of  the  people  of  my  State 
I  can  say  that  they  are  in  rebellion. 
Heads  will  roll.  Just  as  the  head  of 
Charles  I  rolled  because  of  the  excessive 
burdens  that  he  was  imposing  upon  the 
taxpayers. 

If  we  vote  ourselves  the  proposed 
liberal  Increase  in  salary,  how  will  we, 
in  the  ^^T^iiing  years,  be  able  to  turn 
down  any  deirtandant?  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Hovise 
bill  also  provides  a  pay  raise  for  all  of 
the  employees  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  it  does 
not.  the  next  step  will  be  a  demand  in 
that  field,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
turn  it  down. 

I  have  before  me  a  tabulation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  salaries  of  Judges, 
Cabinet  ofiQcers,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  increased.  I  shall  not  ask  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  REcoao  today,  but 
I  contemplate  disciissing  the  subject 
again  early  next  week. 

If  there  are  present  today  in  the  gal- 
lery any  newspapermen  from  Ohio,  I 
ask  that  they  do  me  a  favor  and  call 
upon  the  voters  to  write  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  giving  their 
view  about  the  proposed  pay  raise  con- 
templated to  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
Ask  them  to  tell  whether  they  feel  that 
the  proposed  increase,  which  woxild  re- 
s\ilt  in  approximately  a  160 -percent  in- 
crease since  1946,  is  Justified. 

I  fear  that  the  people  are  not  ade- 
quately acquainted  with  what  is  happen- 
ing. I  repeat  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mobss]  said  yesterday  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Educa- 
tion is  needed.  Hence  this  discussion 
must  continue.  If  the  voters  become 
acquainted  with  what  the  Congress  con- 
templates doing,  they  will  stop  us.  If 
they  do  not  stop  us.  they  will  retire  us 
into  oblivion  at  the  election  in  November 
of  1964. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  long-range  move- 
ment to  spur  the  econtMnic  development 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Our  concern 
has  been  that  the  vast  potential  for 
growth  and  development  in  Wyoming 
and  the  West  will  not  have  been  devel- 
oped into  full  production  by  the  time  the 
Increased  demands  of  the  space  age  are 
Imposed  upon  our  production  facilities. 

However,  there  Is  increasing  evidence 
that  real  progress  is  being  made.  The 
latest  indication  of  this  progress  is  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  k  Iron  Corp.  that  It  will  construct 
a  multimillion-dollar  plant  to  upgrade 
iron  ore  concentrate  at  Sunrise,  Wyo. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Colorado 
Fuel  It  Iron  Corp.  on  its  decision  to  ex- 
pand this  plant.  It  will  mean  increased 
pasrroUs  in  our  State  and  is  a  further 
indication  that  modem  processing  tech- 
niques provide  the  key  to  the  best  utili- 
zation of  the  tremendous  potential  of  our 
mineral  resources. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
this  new  plant  was  published  in  the 
Laramie  Boomerang  on  October  27.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

O.F.  *  I.  Wnx  Stast  Woax  Boon  oh  Sunbisx 
Mine 

Nrw  TOKK. — Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp. 
bu  announced  construction  will  begin 
shortly  at  Its  Iron  ore  mine  in  Sunrise,  Wyo.. 
on  a  multimillion-dollar  plant  to  upgrade 
iron  ore  concentrate  from  below  60  to  more 
than  65  percent  iron  content. 

The  announcement  said  the  plant  is 
scheduled  for  completion  within  a  year. 

Upgrading  the  ore  will  provide  a  more  uni- 
form and  physically  improved  concentrate 
for  the  blast  furnaces  at  CJP.  ft  I.'s  Pueblo, 
Ck}lo.,  plant,  the  company  said.  It  will  allow 
the  use  at  the  Sunrise  mine  of  some  low 
grade  ores  which  up  to  now  were  uneconomic 
cal  to  process. 

The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  600.000 
net  tons  of  concentrate  a  year.  It  will  oc- 
cupy 10,400  square  feet  and  will  stand  78 
feet  high.  It  will  use  gravity  methods  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  worthless  material 
as  possible  from  the  ore. 

Two  methods  will  be  used  on  the  ore  bene- 
flciatlon  process.  In  one.  a  heavy  media 
separation  for  coarse  sizes,  crushed  ore  will 
be  Introduced  into  a  heavy  liquid,  a  mixture 
of  water  and  finely  ground  ferroeilicon.  Its 
specific  gravity  Is  more  than  that  of  the 
waste  material,  which  will  float  to  surface 
to  be  carried  away;  the  valuable  material 
will  sink  and  be  removed  for  further  process- 
ing. 

Two  Jigs,  using  water  only,  will  separate 
the  waste  material  in  fine  sizes,  one-fourth 
Inch  in  diameter  down  to  38  mesh,  about  the 
size  of  a  window  screen  opening. 


THE  MOON  AND  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
have  suggested  that  we  cut  back  on  our 
moon  and  space  program  because  of 
Khrushchev's  aiuioimcement  that  Rus- 
sia is  not  going  to  engage  in  a  race  to  the 
moon.  For  this  Nation  to  change  the 
great  scientific  program  It  has  under- 
taken on  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
Khrushchev's  statement  would  be  sheer 
folly. 

Americans  have  surpassed  other  na- 
tions in  many  areas.  Our  standard  of 
living  Is  the  highest  In  the  world.  Our 
economy  Is  the  strongest.  Our  natural 
resources  have  been  developed  beyond 
those  of  any  other  nation.  Our  people 
have  available  the  finest  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  of  any  in  the  world. 
This  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  American 
story.  And,  Mr.  President,  none  of  this 
has  come  about  Just  to  outstrip  or  to  win 
a  race  with  another  nation. 

Our  country  leads  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  people,  a  nature 
which  drives  us  to  explore  the  imknown. 
And  so  it  is  with  our  space  program.  No 
one  can  really  know  what  value  this  pro- 
gram holds  for  mankind  in  this  or  an- 
other generation.  As  Administrator 
Webb  said: 

The  facilities  we  are  building  and  the 
technology  we  are  acquiring  are  tangible 
assets  that  will  extend  benefits  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  We  are  clearly 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  ability  and 
determination  of  oxir  democratic  society  to 
organize  whatever  large-scale  scientific  and 
industrial  effort  Is  required  to  meet  critical 
national  and  International  needs  In  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war. 

Our  swift  progress  has  now  brought  \is  to 
the  point  where  our  space  power  can  be  em- 


ployed  in   peacemaking   as   well   as   peace- 
keeping. 

The  p>enalties  and  opportunities  in  space 
are  too  great,  too  decisive  for  \u  to  begin  to 
take  even  a  first  step  toward  a  dance  to  a 
Russian  tune. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  this  is 
precisely  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
were  to  cut  back  our  space  program  in 
any  respect  because  of  Khrushchev's 
statement. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  whether 
Khrushchev  really  means  what  he  says 
or  not  After  all,  his  statement  from 
his  point  of  view  is  quite  timely.  It 
comes  right  at  the  time  when  we  are 
considering  appropriations  for  our  space 
effort,  not  only  for  exploration  of  the 
moon  but  also  for  our  whole  space  effort. 

Khrushchev  might  be  making  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  have  a  psychological 
effect  upon  the  American  people  and 
cause  them  to  want  to  draw  back  on  our 
space  exploration. 

We  cannot  afford  any  such  thing  as 
this. 

We  must  carry  on  and  maintain  our 
schedule  and  see  this  great  undertaking 
through.  To  slacken  by  reason  of  any 
statement  that  Khrushchev  makes  is 
unthinkable. 

It  was  only  after  years  of  hard  nego- 
tiation, with  careful  study  and  informed 
scientific  advice,  that  we  agreed  to  a 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  and  in 
adopting  the  treaty  we  did  not  rely  upon 
Russia's  good  faith.  It  was  so  arranged 
that  if  we  should  decide  at  any  time  that 
she  Is  cheating  we  can  get  out  immedi- 
ately. Furthermore,  the  President  has 
pledged  that  we  will  keep  our  labora- 
tories ready  and  fully  staffed  and  that 
we  will  carry  on  our  underground  testing 
in  order  to  protect  our  nuclear  weapons. 

America  is  winning  In  her  great 
dramatic  struggle  for  the  conquest  of 
space  and  to  open  its  secrets  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

If  we  were  to  quit,  to  depart  to  any 
degree  from  our  carefully  worked  out 
plan,  then  we  should  indeed  be  dancing 
to  Russia's  tune. 

This,  let  Mr.  Khrushchev  know, 
America  will  never  do. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Sikpson],  but  while  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  are  in  the 
Chamber  I  should  like  to  have  their  at- 
tention for  a  moment.  I  well  under- 
stand the  predicament  In  which  they  find 
themselves  In  receiving  many  inquiries 
from  Senators  as  to  what  the  program 
win  be. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  be  help- 
ful, but  at  least  I  can  state  what  my 
thoughts  are. 

First.  I  shall  not  agree  to  any  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  limit  debate  on 
the  bill  or  any  part  of  It,  or  to  fix  any 
time  to  vote.  That  does  not  mean  that 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  If  It  should 
develop  that  we  feel  everything  has  been 
said  that  needs  to  be  said  on  an  amend- 
ment, we  will  not  then,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Senators,  agree  to  fix  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  a  particular  amend- 
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ment.     But  we  will  make  no  commit- 
ments as  to  that,  either. 

The  Senate  wUl  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  following  a  noniinanlmous-con- 
sent  procedure.  Be  that  as  It  may,  that 
is  our  view.  It  to  within  our  right*,  and 
we  intend  to  exercise  them.  We  hope 
we  do  not  give  too  much  offense,  but  if 
we  do,  we  shall  have  to  bear  with  that, 
too. 

Second.  Before  the  day  Is  out.  we  trust 
the  Senate  will  pass  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  bUl  should  go  back  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  consid- 
eration, for  not  more  than  a  week,  with- 
out any  instructions.  This  Is  a  delicate 
matter,  in  the  opinion  of  some.  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  not  at  all.  I  believe  It  Is 
the  course  of  wisdom,  for  the  reasons  I 
expressed  at  some  length  last  night. 
There  should  be  some  discussion  behind 
the  executive  doors  of  the  committee 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  with 
members  of  the  committee,  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch,  to 
see  if  some  agreement  cannot  be  reached. 
tn  view  of  the  debate  that  has  already 
occiured.  for  some  revisions  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  that  suggestion 
not  come  from  any  of  us,  but  from  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  They  have  a 
great  opportunity — ^In  the  Interest  of  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  most  harmonious 
adjustment  possible  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  developed  over  the 
bill — to  take  it  back  for  not  more  than  a 
week  and  give  some  consideration  to  It. 
If  the  committee  decides  to  report  the 
same  bill,  that  is  Its  privilege.  I  do  not 
favor  suggesting  that  the  bill  go  back  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
any  instructions  other  than  to  set  a  max- 
imum time  limit  of  not  more  than  a  week 
to  report  a  bill  back. 

We  are  hoping — and  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader  will  not  object  to  my 
saying  this — that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  at  least  give  consideration  to 
this  suggestion  and  decide  whether  they 
would  like  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

If  the  proposal  Is  not  made,  we  shall 
make  it  In  the  form  of  a  motion.  If 
the  motion  is  defeated,  we  propose  to 
bring  up  our  amendments  one  by  one 
in  the  Senate,  debate  them  only  for  a 
reasonable  time,  and  then  vote.  That 
being  the  case.  I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  voting  a  great  deal  next  wedc 

Mr.  President,  is  the  morning  hour 
concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERH  in  the  chair) .  No;  the  Sen- 
ate is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
I  had  been  recognized  for  the  speech  I 
am  prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  about  to  try  to  accommodate  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  I  win  speak 
on  my  own  time  in  the  morning  hour. 

First,  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  frankness.  Senators  all  know 
where  they  stand  and  should  anticipate 
the  ix>ssibillty  of  votes  from  today  on. 
We  have  been  put  on  notice  as  a  body, 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  assume 
our  responsibilitlee,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  assuming  hia. 


The  question  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  raised  about 
the  possibility  of  recommitting  the  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  leadership  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Fnvign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  I  am  sure  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  proposal.  I  would  an- 
ticipate the  very  strong  possibility  that 
the  proposal  to  recommit,  if  made,  will 
be  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Other  amendments  will  be  offered  today. 
The  8«iator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  has  Indicated  he  has  an  amend- 
ment he  would  like  to  call  up  as  soon  $s 
he  obtains  the  floor,  although  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morsk]  is,  with  the  "connivance"  of  the 
leadership,  to  be  recognized  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour.  The  Sen- 
ator made  his  statement  on  the  assump- 
tion, I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  morning 
hour  had  been  concluded. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Senators  are 
aware  of  what  has  been  said  this  after- 
noon, and  should  accordingly  prepare 
for  a  long,  hard  winter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  apro- 
pos of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  in  my  present 
f  raoie  of  mind,  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  started  hearings 
on  the  bill  on  the  11th  of  June.  Vet- 
erans Day  will  mark  5  months  that  that 
bill  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  is  long  enough.  If 
it  has  any  defects,  I  think  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  cured  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  time  is  run- 
ning out.  One  need  look  only  at  the 
status  of  the  appropriation  bills  on  the 
calendar,  those  in  conference,  and  those 
that  have  not  gone  to  conference,  to 
see  that  time  becomes  an  important  fac- 
tor from  now  on.  because,  as  the  majority 
leader  indicated,  there  will  be  a  brief 
Thanksgiving  recess,  and  the  Christmas 
holiday  is  expected  to  start  on  the  20th 
of  December.  With  that  kind  of  work- 
load, it  becomes  necessary  for  Congress 
to  push  along.  I  do  not  think  anything 
would  be  gained  by  sending  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  for  another  week. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  calling  up  In  due  time  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  extremely  important  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  I  sub- 
mitted last  night  bcause  I  felt  It  was 
much  better  to  have  it  In  printed  form 
when  I  talked  about  It.  It  may  have  an 
effect  on  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  a  motion  to  recommit,  which  I 
shall  oppose,  as  will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  also  toward  the 
reorientation  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 

I  refer  to  my  amendment  No.  270,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise In  Foreign  Aid,  which  would  con- 
sider and  report  on  whether  great  phases 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  can  be  ef- 
fected through  private  enterprise.  That 
Includes  technical  assistance.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Clay  commit- 
tee can  for  this  kind  of  approach. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reorientation 
of  the  program  has  not  taken  place,  and 
that  we  have  not  adequately  considered 


the  utilization  of  facilities  of  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

This  amendmmt,  if  approved,  would 
be  a  major  pledge  that  the  program  is  to 
be  reoriented  toward  the  free  enterprise 
system,  which  is  the  only  way  to  place 
the  program  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  peoi^  want  It  to  be  placed — 
that  is,  out  of  government  and  into  the 
private  economy.  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
I  shall  debate  my  proposal  when  the 
time  comes  to  offer  the  amendment. 

I  have  great  respect  and  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  hope  that 
sometime  today  it  win  be  possible  for 
me  to  deal  with  the  two  amendments 
which  I  do  not  put  In  the  same  class  as 
the  one  I  have  been  referring  to,  but 
which  deal  also  with  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  These  deal  with  efforts  to 
propel  our  country  faster  in  the  direction 
of  arrangements  under  existing  programs 
to  utilize  private  enterprise  and  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  private  invest- 
ment in  the  newly  developing  countries. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
call  UP  the  amendments  In  accordance 
with  whatevtf  time  arrangement  can  be 
agreed  to. 


"A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  YANKEE"— 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  NATHANIEL 
LEVERONE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  published  a  Ixxdc  en- 
titled "A  New  Hampshire  Yankee,"  which 
is  a  biography  of  a  very  distinguished 
New  Hampshire  man  named  Nathaniel 
Leverone.  who  moved  from  that  State  to 
Illinois,  where  he  not  only  became  pros- 
perous but  made  great,  lasting  contri- 
butions to  the  community  weU-being  of 
the  Midwest  area.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  write  a  foreword  for  this  book,  and  I 
modestly  submit  it  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb, 
as  fcdlows: 
NaTRANm.  Lxvssoivs:  PioNxn  nr  Autokatsc 

MERCHAltDlBlNQ 

(Foreword    by    Senator    Xvxurr   McKntUT 

Diax&xH) 

When  a  New  Hampahire  Tankae  with  a 
Dartmouth  education  Is  transplanted  to  the 
Middle  West  anything  can  happ«n.  The  fis- 
sion and  fusion  of  Yankee  ahrewdneM  and 
Midwest  expanslveness  can  well  produce  a 
human  nuclear  product  with  a  radiation 
quotient  so  great  that  it  can  affect  an  en- 
tire generation.  Such  Is  the  case  with 
Nathaniel  Leverone,  one  of  six  children,  who 
spent  his  early  life  in  Keene.  NJI.,  and  after 
exposure  to  the  elaaaics  at  Dartmouth  came 
to  Chicago  to  conquer  larger  fields. 

It  took  a  Uttle  time  for  this  brUUant 
Yankee  to  find  himself.  His  first  real  busl. 
ness  venture  was  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
motive parts,  long  before  the  days  of  oompaet 
foreign  cars  and  the  sleek,  shiny,  power- 
ful vehicles  which  today  drop  from  the 
assembly  lines  like  fruit  from  a  well-laden 
tree. 

At  that  time,  Chicago  was  booming  and  so 
was  Chicago  real  estate.  Nat  Lererone, 
knowing  that  growing  with  a  city  was  like 
swimming  downstream,  organized  his  own 
company  to  concentrate  those  Yankee  tal- 
ents on  Chicago  expansion,  with  rare  suc- 
cess. With  a  btiilt-lB  flair  for  winning 
friends  and  influencing  people,  he  not  only 
concerned  himself  with  elvfe  and  edtieatlonal 
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mttmin  but  uaed  an  unsurpaned  wtt.  a  rare 
fluency,  and  an  ezpanalve  aanje  of  humor  to 
addreea  nvwtlnfi  and  group*  all  over  tlie  Na- 
tion and  develop  a  national  reputation  aa  an 
after-dinner  apeaker  on  many  aubjects  and 
a  preeldlnf  oAoer  as  well. 

But  It  was  In  the  late  twenties  that  hJs 
vision  and  astuteness  truly  asserted  XUtit. 
He  oould  see.  where  so  many  others  could 
not,  that  the  bloom  was  off  the  realty  boom 
and  that  other  fields  of  endeavor  rhould  be 
explored. 

If  anyone  believes  that  automation  la  some 
new  Industrial  concept,  let  him  conalder  Nat 
Leverone,  who  more  than  35  years  ago  saw 
the  great  poeslbllltlee  of  automation  in  the 
vending  field.  In  those  early  days,  vending 
was  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  novelty,  a 
field  of  enterprise  without  dignity  or  stand- 
ing where  a  penny  delivered  a  handful  of 
stale  peanuts,  a  ball  of  gum  with  your  for- 
tune enclosed,  or  your  Incorrect  weight. 
Here  then  was  a  field  to  excite  the  Imagina- 
tion of  a  Dartmouth  Yankee.  He  saw  auto- 
matic vending  of  merchandise  with  quality 
and  high  standards,  and  xmezoelled  service 
as  one  of  the  waves  of  the  future.  His 
Imagination  conjured  up  vending  machines 
located  In  schools  and  factories.  In  shops  and 
railway  stations.  In  alrix>rts  and  building 
lobbies  all  over  the  Nation  where  the  correct 
change  could  produce  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or 
a  hamburger,  a  cup  of  coffee  with  or  without 
sugar  or  cream,  a  olgar  or  candy  bar.  and  In 
fact  any  commodity  that  was  vendible  In  a 
machine. 

Thus  was  the  Automatic  Canteen  Co.  of 
America,  brainchild  of  Nathaniel  Leverone, 
bom.  What  was  equally  remarkable  was 
that  It  was  bom  jxiat  before  the  crash  of 
1029  and  had  to  struggle  through  that  period 
when  values  were  In  a  tallspln.  fainthearted 
financiers  were  Jumping  out  of  aoth  story 
windows  and  a  state  of  material  and  mental 
depression  hovered  over  the  land  like  some 
eerie  ghost.  From  the  very  beginning,  and 
notwithstanding  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed, Nat  Laverone's  careful  planning  gave 
Canteen  a  good  start  and  It  rapidly  expanded 
to  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  day  came 
after  long  and  steady  growth  when  Canteen 
passed  the  $300  million  mark  some  time  ago 
and  It  stands  out  as  an  Impressive  monument 
to  the  vision,  the  honesty,  the  daring,  the 
shrewdness,  and  the  abfllty  of  a  New  Hamp- 
shire Yankee. 

But  IntOTestlngly  enough,  as  Canteen  grew, 
so  did  the  many  charitable,  civic,  and  philan- 
thropic activities  of  Nat  Leverone.  He  Jour- 
neyed everywhere  to  speak  without  benefit 
of  feee  or  honorariums  to  bring  a  message  oC 
good  will.  He  found  time  In  his  busy  days 
for  the  Ooodwlll  Industries  and  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  organizations.  He  found 
time  to  organise  the  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association  as  the  trade  as- 
sociation for  the  vending  Industry.  When 
the  cry  went  out  dxulng  World  War  II  for 
a  scrap  Iron  and  salvage  drive  that  the  steel 
mills  might  continue  the  production  of  steel 
for  the  war  effort,  he  aet  a  pattern  for  scrap 
drives  which  was  widely  followed  throughout 
the  country  and.  as  a  result  of  this  effort, 
both  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  asked  him  to  serve  In  an  advisory, 
nonsalaried  capacity. 

The  new  fieldhouse  at  DarUnouth  College 
which  bears  his  name  Is  but  one  testimony  to 
the  many  causes  which  he  has  espoused. 

One  field  of  activity,  however,  merits  very 
special  mention.  Nathaniel  Laverone  Is  not 
merely  a  Christian  by  profession  of  faith. 
He  is  a  working  Christian  who  has  truly 
taken  to  heart  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle 
Pa\il  to  the  people  of  Corinth  centxirles  ago 
when  he  said  that,  of  that  trinity  of  virtues — 
namely,  faith,  hope,  and  charity— that  the 
greatest  of  these  was  charity. 

Few  men  in  the  field  of  Christian  leader- 
ship have  been  so  active,  so  generous  with 
time  and  money  and  so  Inspiring  by  his  zeal 
as  Nathaniel  Leverone. 


Here  then  Is  a  transplanted  Yankee  from 
New  Hampshire  who  has  prospered  and 
shared  his  prosperity;  who  had  faith  In  his 
own  powers  but  never  forgot  the  Higher 
Power  from  whence  our  strengtii  and  faith 
comes;  who  served  his  ooontry  unselfishly 
whenever  the  oall  oame;  who  was  dedicated 
to  that  climate  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
which  made  success  poaolble;  and  who  is  ths 
living  exemplification  of  what  men  can  ac- 
complish in  the  moral  climate  of  a  free  land. 


LOSS  IN  TAXES  FROM  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT-B  ACQUISITION  OF 
LANDS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
requests  are  made  for  the  Federal  Ooy- 
ernment  to  acquire  lands  in  various  lo- 
calities to  be  uaed  for  recreational  or  re- 
forestation projects.  Many  areas  that 
make  such  requests  have  had  no  previ- 
ous experience  with  Ooyemment  owner- 
ship. They  fail  to  see  the  possible  con- 
sequences. Others  have  had  experience, 
and  many  resist  further  Government  ac- 
quisition. 

One  of  these  areas  Is  In  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  especially  In  Hardin  and  Pope 
County. 

•nie  Hardin  County  Independent,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  on  October  S,  1963, 
carried  in  the  managing  editor's  column 
an  account  of  their  experience  with  Oov- 
emment-acquired  land.  TTie  message  is 
clear  and  deserves  greater  circulation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cuticle 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Oh  tbz  SrsErr  Coamot 
Hardin  County  Is  to  receive  this  year  from 
the  Forest  Service  $1301.  The  county  re- 
ceived $1,601.30  In  the  year  1961.  The  av- 
erage of  the  receipts  for  the  13  years  1951-63 
Inclusive  U  $1,304.  Based  on  ownership  of 
more  than  17.000  acres  this  Is  an  Income  of 
about  7  cents  per  acre  per  year. 

Based  on  the  average  assessed  valuation 
of  so-called  marginal  land  and  the  present 
tax  rate,  the  county  would  have  received 
in  taxes  the  amount  of  $166,760,  over  this 
13-year  period. 

This  is  the  cost  to  the  coimty  of  Govern- 
ment ownership. 


VFW  PROTESTS  OFFICIAL  WEL- 
COME FOR  TITO 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  oiu"  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  for  survival  against 
Communist  aggression,  millions  of 
thoughtful  American  citizens  are  em- 
barrassed and  resentful  of  the  warm  of- 
ficial welcome  accorded  Marshal  Tito, 
the  Red  dictator  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  encouraging, 
but  certainly  not  surprising,  to  know 
that  one  of  our  Nation's  most  thought- 
ful and  patriotic  organizations,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  expressed  its 
feelings  In  a  very  clear-cut  manner.  I 
am  sure  that  the  view  of  the  VFW's  Na- 
tional Commander,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lom- 
bardo  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  accurately  re- 
flected the  feelings  of  a  vast  number  of 
our  citizens.  The  VFW,  comprising 
1,300,000  oversea  combat  veterans,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  our  struggle 


against  c<Mnmunism,  and  very  appro- 
priately Commander  Lombardo  protested 
the  welcome  being  accorded  dictator 
Tito. 

Commander  Lombardo 's  obeervations 
are  so  pertinent  and  thoughtful  that 
they  merit  close  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate.  Accordingly,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose  the 
press  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Lombardo,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  on  October  18, 
1963,  protesting  the  official  visit  of  Mar- 
shal Tito  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
welcome  accorded  him  by  our  Govern- 
ment officials. 

There  being  rvo  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

VFW  PaoTXSTS  Welcomk  fob  Ttto 

The  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Joseph  J.  Lombardo, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  today  protested  the  U.S. 
Government's  official  welcome  to  Marshal 
Tito  of  the  Yugoalav  Communist  reglnae. 

Commenting  on  the  Tito  welcome  to 
Washington,  Conunander  Lombardo  said, 
"At  a  time  when  the  United  States,  togetlier 
with  our  hard-pressed  allies,  are  engaged  In 
a  struggle  for  survival  against  world  com- 
munism, such  a  warm  welcome  to  a  Bed  dic- 
tator Is  highly  Inappropriate.  It  was  only 
a  few  years  ago,"  Commander  Lombardo 
added,  "that  Tito's  antiaircraft  gxins  shot 
down  American  airmen.  The  VFW  has  not 
forgotten  that  needless  killing,  and  we  do 
not  think  our  Nation  has  either." 

"Because  Tito  had  a  Communist  'family 
quarrel'  with  the  Kremlin,"  the  VFW  com- 
mander added,  "bis  Red  regime  got  billions  of 
U.S.  dollars  in  military  and  economic  aid. 
However,  after  receiving  such  bountiful  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States,  Tito  proved 
he  was  still  a  Communist  by  patching  up 
his  differences  with  Khrushchev.  He  Is  once 
again  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  Kremlin. 
With  the  American  taxpayers  pouring  out 
billions  of  dollars  in  national  defense  to 
protect  our  Nation  and  assist  ovir  friends 
around  the  world  to  beat  back  cruel  and 
ruthless  Red  aggression,  the  VFW  considers 
it  wrong  to  heap  such  public  honor  on  a 
Communist  dictator." 

Conunentlng  further.  Commander  Lom- 
bardo said,  "When  we  realize  that  Tito  Is  ac- 
corded official  hospitality  and  a  warm  wel- 
come to  our  Nation's  Capital  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  persistent  reports  that 
the  United  States  is  withholding  aid  In  order 
to  put  the  'economic  squeeze'  on  the  antl- 
Communlst  government  of  South  Vietnam 
which  Is  waging  a  brave  and  bloody  battle 
against  Red  aggression,  It  makes  one  sus- 
pect that  as  a  Nation  we  are  getting  our 
sense  of  values  badly  mixed  up." 

Concluding,  Commander  Lombardo  said: 
"The  VFW,  consisting  of  1,300,000  combat 
oversea  veterans,  is  deeply  concerned  that 
the  welcome  accorded  Tito  may  be  Indica- 
tive of  even  more  widespread  wishful  think- 
ing that  the  recent  atomic  test  ban  agree- 
ment means  that  the  Conununists  have 
stopped  being  Communists  and  have  re- 
nounced their  determination  to  destroy  free- 
dom and  btiry  us  In  the  process.  Anyone 
who  believes  this  Is  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
reality  of  Communist  terror  In  South  Viet- 
nam, to  the  Red  subversion  In  Venezuela, 
and  the  Kremlin  conquest  of  Cuba  for  the 
purpose  of  using  It  as  a  base  for  Red  expan- 
sion against  all  the  Americas." 


THE  COAL  PROBLEM  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point  a  letter  and  a  state- 
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ment  provided  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation  in  re- 
sponse to  my  questions  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
coal  problem  for  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Undzx  Secsetart  of  Commerce 

FOB  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  30,  1963. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smfth, 
U.S.  Senate,  ii 

Washington,  D.C.   || 

Dear  Senator  Smtth:  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  on  October  24,  you  raised 
on  behalf  of  your^lf  and  Senator  Salton- 
stall  six  questions  with  respect  to  the  New 
England  railroad  situation.  In  accordance 
with  your  request,  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  being  furnished  for  the  record.  In 
addition,  attached  Is  a  copy  for  your  own 
use.  For  your  convenience.  I  have  also  set 
forth  the  questions  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  raised. 

You  also  raised  the  question  of  the  avail- 
ability of  transportation  for  anthracite  coal 
originating  In  Pennsylvania  and  destined  to 
Maine  anthracite  dealers.  In  accordance 
with  yoiur  suggestion,  a  copy  of  a  statement 
is  attached  on  this  subject  entitled,  "Trans- 
portation of  Coal  FVom  Pennsylvania  to  New 
England"  which  Is  being  placed  In  the  record 
of  the  hearings. 

In  order  to  help  insure  that  New  England 
win  receive  adequate  supplies  of  anthracite 
coal  for  use  during  the  coming  winter,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  key  people  In 
the  area  of  railroad  transportation. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Swinburne,  car  service  division. 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  Washing- 
ton, stated  that  he  was  ready  to  cooperate  to 
help  alleviate  shortages  of  railroad  cars  In 
specific  cases.  Insiu-lng  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  rail  cars  Is  the  prime  duty  of  the  car 
service  division. 

Consultation  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Ramsey,  vice 
president,  Reading  Railroad,  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  chief  railroads  concerned,  dis- 
closed a  very  cooperative  attitude.  He 
pointed  out  that  export  markets  have  In- 
creased this  year  and  will  possibly  Increase 
next  year  for  anthracite  coal,  but  that  he  did 
not  wish  this  to  Interfere  with  New  England 
receiving  the  anthracite  It  needs.  He  like- 
wise promised  that  he  would  cooperate  In 
Instances  called  to  his  attention  where  ade- 
quate service  by  thie  Reading  was  not  being 
rendered. 

In  addition,  talks  were  held  with  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Taylor,  Director,  Bureau  of  Safety 
and  Service,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  he  had  urged 
the  anthracite  coal  roads  to  give  preference 
to  the  needs  of  New  England.  Mr.  Taylor 
stated  that  he  would  act  on  specific  Instances 
of  poor  service  called  to  his  attention. 

In  view  of  the  constructive  attitude  of 
these  people  concerned  with  Insuring  the 
movement  of  railroad  cars,  I  suggest  that 
when  a  particular  shipper  or  a  particular 
locality  is  not  receiving  anthracite  coal 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  orders  are 
placed  that  you  call  such  cases  to  our  atten- 
tion. Prompt  contact  will  then  be  made  with 
interested  railroad  and  government  people 
concerned  and  necessary  action  will  be 
secvired. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence  D.  Martin,  Jr. 

Attachments. 


Transportation  or  Coal  From  Pennsylvania 

to   New   England 

Coal  dealers  in  certain  New  England  areas 

have  experienced  some  delays  in  the  receipt 

of  orders  for  domestic -use  anthracite  coal. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  both  aware 
of  this  situation.  The  Department  is  also 
in  close  touch  with  Industry  groxipe  which 
are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  re- 
gional needs. 

Since  the  situation  imderlylng  this  con- 
cern is  somewhat  ocmiplex.  a  background 
statement  follows. 

Domestic  production  and  sales  of  anthra- 
cite coal  have  been  declining  over  the  past 
decade.  Prices  during  this  period  experi- 
enced seasonal  declines  during  the  nonheat- 
Ing  months,  and  this  led  coal  distributors 
to  replenish  their  stocks  whenever  possible 
at  seasonally  depressed  f»-lces. 

The  unxisually  severe  winter  experienced 
worldwide  in  1962-63  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  anthracite  Industry  to  reverse 
Its  decline  by  increasing  exports,  primarily 
to  Western  Europe. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  as- 
sured iu  that  increased  production  this  year 
will  more  than  cover  this  Increase  in  ex- 
ports. In  fact,  based  on  year-to-date  pro- 
duction and  export  figures  and  estimates, 
the  Increase  In  production  should  be  about 
double  the  Increase  In  exports. 

However,  this  Increased  exp>ort  activity, 
while  advantageous  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  coal-producing  Industry,  had 
certain  effects  which  were  of  a  less  positive 
character.  Some  coal  distributors  did  not 
heed  coal  producers'  warnings  last  spring, 
and  delayed  placing  their  orders  in  hc^>es 
of  a  drop  In  price  which  did  not  oome.  Other 
dealers  correctly  foresaw  this  situation,  and 
Increased  their  normal  orders  so  that  they 
would  have  a  hedge  against  both  a  price  rise 
and  any  later  shortage  that  might  develop. 
Still  others  did  not  meet  the  producers' 
commercial  criteria  for  good  credit  risks,  and 
so  were  not  encouraged  by  the  producers  to 
continue  their  deeillngs  with  them. 

Thus  by  late  summer,  when  other  seasonal 
demands  for  hopper  cars  were  still  heavy, 
dealers  In  certain  areas  had  unfilled  orders 
of  some  standing.  A  complicating  factor  is 
the  evidence  of  preferred  treatment  given 
to  truck  trade  by  the  producers.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Interested 
parties,  and  an  Industry-policed  servicing 
system  has  been  Instituted  to  apportion  serv- 
ice equitably  between  modes. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  has 
for  some  time  dealt  with  local  and  seasonal 
demands  for  freight  cars  by  an  apportion- 
ment process,  and  continues  to  do  so.  They 
report  that  there  is  a  local  undersupply  of 
cars  on  the  Reading  Railroad,  the  major  line 
In  the  area.  However,  those  cars  which  were 
available  were  being  apportioned  to  the 
mines  depending  on  their  prior  perform- 
ance, and  coal  shipments  were  being  made 
from  the  breakers.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  alerted  Its  agents  In 
the  anthracite  district  to  watch  this  mat- 
ter closely  and  will  handle  any  hopper  car 
deficiency  directly  with  the  carrier  involved. 

A  meeting  of  producers  and  Eastern  re- 
gional dealers  was  held  last  week  at  which 
the  Department  was  represented.  The  An- 
thracite Institute  and  the  Eastern  States 
Retail  Fuel  Conference  agreed  to  receive  and 
validate  complaints  from  dealers,  and  to  al- 
locate supplies  to  areas  and  dealers  accord- 
ing to  need. 

The  present  attention  which  ooal  distri- 
bution is  receiving  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies with  responsibilities  bearing  on  anthra- 
cite distribution  appears  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  coal  to  meet  all  local  needs  of  the 
forthcoming  heating  season.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  prepared  to  take  such  other  action 
as  might  prove  necessary  in  event  of  an 
emergency,  but  does  not  plan  to  Intervene 
unless  It  should  prove  necessary.  The  De- 
partment will  of  course  continue  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  present 
allocation  sysem. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  DO- 
HERTY  AT  LETTER  CARRIERS 
CENTENNIAL  DINNER 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
William  C.  Doherty,  Ambassador  to 
Jamaica,  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  deliver  an  excellent  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  letter  carriers  centen- 
nial dinner  on  October  26  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel.  Ambassador  Doherty 
spent  many  years  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  letter  carriers  and  I  think  it 
was  appropriate  that  he  should  return 
from  his  official  duties  to  deliver  the  cen- 
tennial address.  He  spoke  to  the  group 
as  "an  old  postal  professional  who  liter- 
ally grew  gray  in  the  service." 

I  think  the  advice  he  passed  on  to  his 
fellow  postal  letter  carriers  is  worthy  of 
your  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Doherty's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  William  C.  Dohertt.  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Jamaica,  Letter  Carriers'   Centennial 

Dinner,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  October  26,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone 
who  knows  me  at  all,  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
proudest  and  happiest  moments  in  my  life. 

It  is  an  especially  proud  moment  to  be 
able  to  share  with  so  many  distinguished 
friends  the  centennial  of  city  delivery  serv- 
ice. 

And,  of  course,  I  am  extremely  gratified 
that  this  affair  should  serve  as  the  sotirce 
from  which  the  scholarship  fund,  which  has 
been  given  my  name,  will  grow  into  being. 

When  we  think  of  the  modest  beginning 
of  our  city  delivery  service  Just  100  yeara 
ago — and  then  gaze  upon  this  vast  and  glit- 
tering assembly,  one  is  almost  stxinned  by  the 
progress  achieved  during  the  past  century. 

There  has  been  a  running  argument  over 
the  years,  ever  since  this  country  was 
founded,  as  to  whether  the  Post  Office  is  a 
business  or  a  service.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  whole  concept 
of  city  delivery  was  based  on  the  presump- 
tion of  service — a  vital  and  necessary  service 
to  the  American  people. 

The  credit  of  conceiving  the  Idea  of  city 
delivery  must  go  to  a  man  who  was  both  a 
postal  clerk  and  a  postal  supervisor  in  my 
native  State  of  Ohio.  His  name  was  Joseph 
William  Brlggs,  and  he  was  both  the  assist- 
ant postmaster  and  a  window  clerk  In  the 
Cleveland  Post  Office. 

The  Civil  War  was  In  full  progress  and  the 
wives  and  mothers  and  sweethearts  of  the 
boys  In  uniform  were  natxirally  hungry  for 
word  of  their  Imred  ones.  But,  in  those  days, 
a  citizen  had  to  make  his  way  to  the  local 
poet  office  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  mall 
for  him. 

There  was  a  kind  of  primitive  delivery 
service  in  those  days,  but  It  was  irregular  and 
unofficial.  A  patron  oould  arrange  to  have 
a  messenger  pick  up  his  maU  and  bring  It 
to  him — for  a  fee.  The  system  was  untrust- 
worthy, expensive  and  slow,  and  few  people 
used  it. 

So — one  bitter  cold  day  in  Cleveland,  In 
the  year  1862,  Mr.  Brtggs  looked  out  at  the 
long  line  of  women  waiting  In  the  snow  to 
Inquire  for  their  maU,  and  he  had  a  com- 
passionate thought.  Why  oould  not  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  devise  a  system  of  delivering  let- 
ters to  the  homes  of  these  people? 

With  Brlggs,  to  think  was  to  act.  He  de- 
vised a  system  and  set  up  a  route  for  himself. 
He  then  walked  the  route  and  delivered  mall 
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to  the  house*.  H«  became  Amerlc**!  flnt 
letter  carrier. 

Briggs  then  wrote  to  Poetmuter  General 
Montgomery  Blair  and  described  hia  experi- 
ence. MontgomiBT  Blair— a  troly  great 
Postmaster  Oeneral — brought  Briggs  to 
Washington  and  put  him  in  charge  of  de- 
veloping the  system  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Congress  was  finally  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Idea  and  passed  the  enabling 
legislation.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
bill  into  law  on  March  3,  1863.  and  on  the 
following  July  1.  the  first  letter  carriers  In 
history  started  walking  the  streets  of  49 
of  our  largest  cities — delivering  mall  to  our 
citizens. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  series  of 
events  that  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

In  the  first  place — just  imagine  the  cour- 
age and  the  Imagination  and  the  boldness 
of  the  Lincoln  administration— embarking 
OQ  an  experiment  of  such  scope  and  magni- 
tude in  the  midst  of  a  great  Civil  War. 

Just  think  of  it.  City  delivery  service  was 
inaugurated  on  the  very  same  day  that  the 
tragle  slaughter  was  beginning  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

During  my  21  years  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  I  saw 
administrations  many  times  refuse  to  con- 
sider even  the  most  Inconsequential  im- 
provements in  the  postal  service — or  In  the 
pay  and  working  conditions  of  posted  em- 
ployees— becaiise  of  some  minor  (and  often 
largely  imaginary)  national  crisis.  But,  here 
was  a  ease  of  an  administration — at  the 
climax  o(  the  greatest  crisis  this  Nation  has 
ever  faced— embarking  on  a  bold  clviiian 
program  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 

An<^  the  second  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
these  events  Is  this:  If  the  Government  offers 
Its  citizens  a  worthwhile  service,  and  makee 
that  service  attractive,  available,  and  reason- 
ably priced — It  will  soon  pay  for  Itself. 

When  the  idea  of  free  city  delivery  was 
first  proposed,  the  oonservatlvee  and  die- 
hards  In  Washington  predicted  national 
bftnkraptey,  ruin,  and  devastation.  How- 
ever, this  new  program  made  the  postal 
service  so  attractive  that  people  found  It 
almost  irresistible.  In  Its  first  year  of  be- 
ing, city  delivery  cost  approximately  9300,- 
000.  But — postal  revenues  In  that  year — 
which  had  been  steadily  declining  during  the 
war  year*— leaped  up  by  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion. ICcre  poople  started  using  the  malls 
and  they  started  iising  them  more  exten- 
sively. 

As  an  old  postal  professional  who  literally 
grew  gray  in  the  service,  I  offer  these  two 
observations.  ICr.  Postmaster  General,  as 
something  to  be  remembered  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  of  you. 

enlightened  boldness  has  seldom  been 
tried  in  the  postal  system — but,  when  tt  has 
been  tried  It  has  always  reaped  great  re- 
wards. 

And — Intelligent  regard  for  Improving  the 
serrlce  will  accomplish  more  In  the  way  ot 
prodiictivlty  and  efllclency  than  will  all  the 
programs  of  arid  economy  ever  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man. 

Although  the  city  delivery  service  was  In- 
augurated on  a  wave  of  generous  Impulses, 
It  Is  regrettable  that  I  miost  report  that  these 
impulses  died  down  rather  suddenly  as  the 
new  system  lost  its  novelty.  During  the 
1870's  and  1880's  Postmasters  General  began 
to  show  a  marked  reluctance  toward  paying 
letter  carriers  a  living  wage.  The  original 
salary  was  set  at  $800  a  year  maximum,  and 
It  stayed  at  that  level  for  25  years. 

This  led  to  the  organisation  on  August  29, 
1889.  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

The  organisation  of  the  NALC  had  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  for 
fear  of  reprisals  frcMn  management.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  organizing  convention 
was  held  under  the  cover  of  the  annual  en- 


campment of  the  Grand  Army  ot  the  Repub- 
lic in  Milwaukee  that  year — and  many  at 
those  original  organizers — including  William 
H.  Woods,  of  Detroit,  the  first  national 
President — were  wearing  the  blue  of  the 
Union  Army  at  Gettysburg  on  the  day  city 
delivery  was  begun. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  this 
original  convention  passed  three  principal 
resolutions  regarding  pay  and  working  con- 
dlUons. 

The  first  called  for  an  annual  wage  of 
tl,aOO  a  year.  This  goal  was  finally  reached 
In  1907 — 18  years  later. 

The  second  called  for  a  guaranteed  wage 
of  8200  a  year  for  all  substitute  letter  car- 
riers. The  first  guarantee  of  any  kind  for 
substitutes  was  achieved  in  1945 — 56  years 
later.  And  there  still  Is  no  guaranteed  mini- 
mum annual  wage. 

The  third  resolution  called  for  voluntary 
retirement — with  pen&lon — after  20  years  of 
service.  Seventy-four  years  have  passed — 
and  we  are  still  trying  to  get  voluntary  re- 
tirement after  30  years. 

So,  you  must  admit,  those  early  organizers 
of  the  NALC  were  not  bashful.  They  were 
well  In  advance  ot  their  time — In  many  ways. 

Of  course,  in  those  early  and  formative 
days,  even  a  Neanderthal  man  would  have 
been  in  advance  of  the  social  thinking  of 
postal  management. 

Looking  back  from  these  days  of  happy 
accord  with  management — the  conditions 
which  have  confronted  letter  carriers  and 
other  p>06tal  employees  over  the  years  seem 
primitive  to  the  point  of  savagery. 

As  I  look  over  this  Impressive  assembly. 
I  cannot  help  but  reflect  how  impossible  It 
would  have  been  to  hold  such  a  gathering 
as  this — until,  relatively,  quite  recently. 

In  the  early  days,  it  took  courage  to  be- 
long to  a  postal  union.  Management  and 
the  Inspection  Service  of  that  time  looked 
upon  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers with  apprehension,  antipathy,  and 
bitter  resentment. 

Known  members  were  assigned  to  the 
worst  routes  in  their  community.  Leaders 
of  the  movement  were  fired  out  of  hand  for 
subversive  behavior. 

In  1903  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  is- 
sued the  notorious  "gag  rule"  which  made 
It  unlawful  for  a  Federal  employee,  or  any 
group  of  Federal  employees,  to  write  or 
speak  to  a  Member  of  Congress  on  any  mat- 
ter regarding  pay  or  conditions  of  work. 

The  penalty  tot  disobedience  was  Instant 
dismissal. 

Although  this  rule  was  plainly  unconsti- 
tutional— since  it  Inhibited  the  right  of  pe- 
tition— it  remained  in  effect  for  10  years — 
until  passage  of  the  Lloyd-LaFollette  Act  In 
1912. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  social  gains 
within  the  postal  employee  force  were  held 
to  a  minimum  during  those  10  years. 
Postal  employees  could  only  complain  to 
postal  management  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  complaints  In  the  first  place. 

I  mention  these  things  because — knowing 
the  prestige  and  the  respect  that  the  NALC 
and  the  other  postal  unions  enjoy  today — 
It  Is  easy  to  take  all  this  progress  tat 
granted — as  if  It  had  been  presented  to  us 
on  a  sliver  platter. 

Nothing  co\ild  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Every  forward  step  we  have  taken  was  fought 
for,  worked  tat  and  earned. 

It  has  been  a  long  Joximey  from  those 
furtive  beginnings  in  Milwaukee  in  1880 
to  the  celebration  of  an  occasion  like  this — 
and  it  has  been  uphill  every  foot  of  the 
way. 

And.  certainly,  it  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable in  the  past  for  so  many  people — 
from  Government,  from  management  and 
from  labor — to  Join  hands  together  in  a 
common  effort  to  create  college  scholarships 
for  the  specially  talented  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  letter  carriers. 


I  am  delighted  and  proud  that  the  letter 
carriers  of  the  Nation  voted  to  put  my  name 
on  this  noble  project. 

Over  the  years,  letter  carriers,  and  the 
families  from  which  most  of  them  spring, 
simply  have  not  had  the  economic  means 
of  sending  their  youngsters  to  college. 

Kven  the  State  universities  have  been  be- 
3rond  their  means — because,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  financial  affairs  of  the  family 
were  so  straitened,  the  youngsters  had  to 
become  breadwinners  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this 
subject  because,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  almost  half  a  century  ago,  I 
was  forced  to  leave  school  In  order  to  go  to 
work,  to  add  my  bit  to  the  family  Income. 

My  successor  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  brilliant  and  learned  Jerome  J. 
Keating,  is  a  glowing  exception.  He  worked 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota as  a  substitute  letter  carrier — and  he 
even  went  on  to  take  extensive  postgraduate 
work.  But.  as  Jerry  Keating  would  be  the 
first  to  admit,  the  burden  was  an  almost  In- 
tolerable one.  far  more  than  any  youngster 
shoixld  be  asked  to  bear. 

And  I  will  say  here  and  now  that  there 
are  precious  few  people  with  the  determi- 
nation and  the  mental  and  physical  stamina 
of  a  Jerome  J.  Keating.  I  know  you  will 
agree  that  Jerry  Keating  Is  one  of  the  excep- 
tional people  of  our  generation.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  him  tonight  as  a  great 
friend,  a  great  organization  president,  and 
a  great  labor  statesman. 

During  the  more  than  30  years  that  I 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  NALC  I  saw  so 
many  youngsters  of  great  ability  come  into 
our  organization — young  men  who  could 
easily  have  become  doctors,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness administrators,  governmental  leaders, 
scientists,  or  scholars  if  they  had  been  given 
the  educational  opportunities — and  I  often 
wondered  how  the  Nation  could  afford  to 
continue  to  squander  so  many  obvious  suid 
useful  talents  among  Its  young  citizens. 

Mind  you.  I  do  not  say  this  In  derogation 
of  the  letter  carrier  career.  Not  at  all.  The 
career  of  a  letter  carrier  Is  a  noble  one  and 
tt  is  followed  by  noble  people — people  who 
perform  a  vital  service  selflessly  and  for  low 
pay. 

We  were  and  are  proud  to  have  these  out- 
standing young  men  in  our  ranks  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  they  are  proud  to  be  counted 
among  our  numbers. 

But  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
CcLrrlers,  its  members  and  Its  officers,  are  de- 
termined that  at  least  some  of  the  children 
of  these  outstanding  people  shall  have  the 
educational  opportunities  that  their  parents 
were  luiable  to  enjoy. 

I  am  gratified,  more  than  I  can  say,  at 
finding  that  so  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
letter  carriers  are  sharing  that  determination 
with  us. 

As  ovu  society  has  become  more  specialized, 
and  as  it  has  become  more  and  more  en- 
dangered by  its  own  inventiveness  and  in- 
genuity, we  have  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  universal  need  for  people  think- 
ing, as  a  basis  for  our  civlliBatlon.  To  sur- 
vive in  this  perilous  world  we  must  develop 
generations,  not  only  of  scholars  and  sci- 
entists and  specialists,  but  also  of  human 
beings  with  trained  minds  accustomed  to 
hard  and  serious  thinking.  The  exact 
measure  of  the  progress  of  our  civilization 
has  always  been  the  degree  in  which  the 
common  mind  has  prevailed  over  brute 
force.  In  the  world  of  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  this  measure  will  be 
even  more  exact  than  it  has  been  In  the 
past.  The  minimum  standards  for  survival 
will  be  higher;  the  standards  for  world  lead- 
ership Incomparably  more  severe. 

This  scholarship  fund  which  you  are  mak- 
ing possible    tonight   will   be   a  small   but 
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definite  step  toward  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  future. 

So,  thank  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  what  you  have  done — what  you  are 
doing — and  what  you  are   planning  to  do. 

I  know  letter  carriers  as  well  as  any  man 
on  earth  has  been  privileged  to  know  them. 
I  know  from  long  experience  that  any  effort 
or  money  that  Is  spent  on  their  behalf  la 
Invariably  repaid  a  thousandfold — in  satis- 
faction, in  loyalty.  In  friendship,  In  grati- 
tude. I  know  that — for  the  rest  of  yoxir 
natural  Uvea — you  will  be  proud  of  what  you 
have  contributed  to  this  great  and  noble 
cause. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  several  telegrams  recently  illus- 
trating the  fear  of  many  people  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  embarked  on  a 
dangerous  program  of  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  These  telegrams 
have  been  signed  by  some  60  Wyoming 
citizens. 

They  voice  their  trepidation  very 
graphically  as  they  refer  to  the  findings 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  messages  all  express  the  senti- 
ment that: 

Encroachment  by  the  Federal  Government 
Into  our  free  enterprise  system,  whether  It 
be  in  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  power,  lending  and  banking,  insur- 
ance, medicine,  or  any  other  facility  •  •  • 
perils  the  economic  foundation  of  our 
Nation. 

The  signers  without  exception  pledged 
their  support  to  any  possible  action  to- 
ward stemming  the  tide  of  Government 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

These  telegrams  are  succinct  said  com- 
pelling. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  wires,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcORO, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Mn.wASD  L.  Simpson. 

VJS.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  loyal  Americans, 
are  becoming  concerned  at  the  open  compe- 
tition by  the  Federal  Government  in  areas 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  We  are  aware 
of  the  vast  number  of  activities  carried  on 
by  Government  and  presented  In  the  Hoover 
Commission  report,  which  could  be  handled 
by  private  business.  We  are  concerned  also 
at  the  growth  in  Government  spending  on 
projects  which  are  not  always  based  on 
sound  economics,  and  tend  to  benefit  the 
few.  instead  of  the  many.  Such  projects 
only  tend  to  Increase  an  already  unbalanced 
national  budget.  We  believe  that  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  Into  our 
free  enterprise  system,  whether  It  be  In  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
power,  lending  and  banking.  Insurance,  med- 
icine, or  any  other  facility  that  was  born 
out  of  an  emergency  condition  yet  remains 
after  the  emergency  has  passed — perils  the 
economic  foundations  of  our  Nation.  We 
pledge  you  our  support,  and  urge  you  to  take 
any  action  possible  to  stem  the  tide  of  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  Its  citizens. 


POLICY  DECLARATION   OF   REPUB- 
LICAN WESTERN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
the  Republican  Western  Regional  Con- 


ference at  its  meeting  in  Eugene,  Oreg., 
on  October  13,  1963,  adopted  a  policy 
declaration  and  resolutions.  This  dec- 
laration not  oiily  reflects  the  western 
Republican  attitudes  but  in  addition  sets 
forth  a  declaration  of  policy  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  all  Americans.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  policy  declaration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declar- 
ation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Republican  Wssthin  CoNTzasNCE  Policy 
Declaration  and  Resolutions  Adopted  at 
BoGENZ,  Okeo..  Octobex  13.  1963 
The  West  was  develoi>ed  by  men  and 
women  of  daring  courage  and  initiative,  who 
devoted  their  lives  and  resources  to  finding 
and  virlnnlng  from  our  lands  metals,  min- 
erals, fuels,  timber,  agricultural  and  live- 
stock products  in  abundance.  We  reassert 
our  Implacable  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  a  socialistic  state  marked  by  bureaucratic 
Ineptitude,  flat  money,  burdensome  taxation, 
excessive  concentration  of  executive  power, 
intimidation  of  the  business  community  and 
the  control  and  suppression  of  news  by  the 
Executive.  We  are  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  best  be 
served  by  adherence  to  the  American  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  Is  based. 

human  kichts 

Whereas  the  present  Democrat  adminis- 
tration has  bungled  the  natural  progress  of 
equal  opportunity  and  freedom  of  choice  for 
all,  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin,  causing  strife,  violence  and  bloodshed 
within  our  country;  and 

Whereas  the  policies  of  this  Democrat  ad- 
ministration selfishly  consider  political  as- 
pects first  in  their  approach  to  further  prog- 
ress In  the  matter  of  human  rights,  while 
claiming  to  be  great  "champions"  of  in- 
dividual freedom;  and 

Whereas  for  100  years,  the  Republican 
Party  has  played  the  dominant  role  in  sup- 
port of  Individual  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
Amerlctin  people,  beginning  with  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1861  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  civil  rights  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration;  and  in- 
cluding the  first  CivU  Rights  Acts  from  1866 
to  1871,  all  passed  by  Republican  Congresses 
and  signed  by  Republican  Presidents;  the 
13th  amendment,  outlawing  slavery:  the  14th 
amendment,  protecting  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  several  States;  and  the  15th  amendment, 
assuring  every  citizen's  right  to  vote:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  Western 
Conference  deplores  the  exploitation  of  in- 
dividual human  dignity  for  political  pur- 
poses; heartily  endorses  the  Republican  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  in  all  areas  of  hximan 
liberty;  and  urges  continued  emphasis  on 
freedom  of  choice  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 

education 

The  responsibility  for  providing  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  oxir  children  was 
rightfully  assumed  by  our  States.  In  some 
Instances,  however,  certcdn  States  have  failed 
to  meet  this  responsibility,  giving  rise  to  the 
constant  pressure  on  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  education  within  the 
States. 

As  the  education  of  o\ir  children  consti- 
tutes our  most  valuable  resource,  we  vu-ge  all 
States  to  fuUy  meet  this  responsibility  or 
face  the  inevitable  continued  pressure  for 
Federal  aid,  with  Federal  controls,  over  our 
State  educational  systems. 

TAXXS    and   nSCAL    POLICY 

Whereas  the  Federal  budget  has  soared 
from  $3  billion  in  1930  to  $99  billion  in  1964; 
and 


Whereas  the  present  budget,  even  at  such 
an  astronomical  figure,  will  not  cover  the 
proposed  ezpendlt\ires  of  Government,  but 
will  add  billions  to  the  national  debt  which 
now  stands  as  $307  billion,  greater  than  the 
debts  of  all  the  other  governments  in  the 
world  added  together;  and 

Whereas  confldence  in  the  soundness  or 
the  dollar  is  shaken,  creating  the  basis  for 
a  run  on  the  gold  reserve  of  the  United 
States,  the  net  short-term  foreign  claims  to- 
day being  five  times  greater  than  the  amount 
of  free  gold  available  to  satisfy  such  claims: 
Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  policies  of  deficit  spend- 
ing of  the  Democrat  administration  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  solvency  of  the  United  States 
and  the  health  of  our  monetary  system;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  should  pass  a  tax 
reduction,  and  simultaneoiisly  with  such  re- 
duction Congress — which  has  the  sole  power 
of  appropriating  money — should  limit  its 
expenditures  to  anticipated  income  and  tixua 
provide  for  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

NATURAL    RESOX7BCZ    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
CONBEKVATION 

Whereas  the  Republican  Conference  of  the 
13  Western  States  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
West's  rich  endowment  of  natural  resources 
and  their  importance  to  the  future  economic 
growth  of  our  respective  States,  and  is  also 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  to  realize 
their  full  value  and  benefits  will  require 
knowledgeable  comprehensive  policies  with 
incentives  to  assure  the  broadest  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  these 
assets  at  minimum  expense  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  we  are  gravely  concerned  over  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  intrude  un- 
necessarily, both  competitively  and  through 
burdensome  administrative  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies  to  displace  the  tradition- 
ally tried  and  proved  reliance  on  individual 
or  local  initiative  and  enterprise,  thereby 
weakening  the  Nation's  economic  base  by 
displacing  private  tax-producing  facilities 
by  a  wasteful  and  needless  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds;  and 

Whereas  such  practices  invariably  create 
inequitable  favoritism  through  Income  tax 
exemptions,  below-cost  Interest  subsidies  or 
preferential  treatment  to  the  detriment  of 
local  self-reliance  and  initiative;  and 

Whereas  this  progressive  trend  toward 
more  and  more  Federal  domination  and  con- 
trol and  tl|e  magnitude  of  Its  importance  to 
our  States  is  placed  in  perspective  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  48  percent  of  the  total  land  acreage  In 
our  11  Western  States,  excluding  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  ranging  from  28  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  In  the  State  of  Washington  to  86  per- 
cent of  Nevada,  and  the  fact^^^at  Alaska 
has  98.8  percent  of  Its  land  In  FederaT^owner- 
shlp.  In  addition,  we  also  recognize  that 
these  percentages  do  not  include  Indian  land 
held  in  trust  and  that  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  private  land  the  Government  indi- 
rectly controls  through  such  programs  as 
these  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  govern  production  and 
prices  and  thus  the  use  of  the  land;  and 

Whereas  our  western  conference  firmly 
believes  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
be  kept  in  the  role  of  servant,  not  master,  In 
the  tradition  that  economic  and  cultural 
progress  fiourishes  best  when  built  on  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights  under  which  our  country 
was  conceived  and  developed,  and  that  our 
nattu-al  resources  such  as  land,  water,  energy, 
mineral,  forests,  fish,  wUdllfe  and  recreation 
assets  can,  through  sound  management  pol- 
icies that  encourage  local  Intlatlve  and  re- 
sponsibility with  balanced  but  limited  gov- 
ernment, serve  as  a  foundation  of  opportu- 
nity for  a  freedom-loving  people  and  a 
bountiful  future:  Therefore  be  It 
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tteaolved.  That  this  convention  of  WMtwn 
B«pubUcanj  stands  for  and  will  strive  to 
Institute  the  foUowlng  broad  principles  as 
public  policy. 

1.  Water:  Planning  for  water  resources 
and  related  developments.  Including  flood 
control  and  water  pollution,  must  be  con- 
ducted on  a  reallsUc  economic  basis  with 
representatives  of  all  local.  State,  regional 
and  rederal  Interested  parties  at  a  river  basin 
participating  as  full  partners,  to  assure  that 
the  most  beneficial  and  efficient  utilisation 
of  all  such  resources  be  developed  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
in  accordance  with  State  laws,  customs  and 
Interstate  compacts.  Direct  benefit  costs 
should  be  shared  by  the  beneficiaries.  The 
Indirect  benefit  costs  shotild  be  In  part 
shared  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  or  States  within  whose  borders  the 
project  Is  located,  to  minimize  the  financial 
burden  on  the  National  Treasury. 

3.  Federal  lands:  New  concepts  of  national 
ownership  must  be  developed  which  bring 
together  the  best  aspects  of  private  owner- 
ship with  Government  administration  and 
regulation  for  multiple  use  and  the  creation 
of  \isef\il  wealth.  Where  the  predominant 
values  of  such  lands  can  be  established,  the 
Government  sho\ild  make  the  land  available 
for  private  ownership  and  beneficial  use, 
such  as  the  extraction  industries,  timber, 
recreation,  etc.,  unless  it  Is  clearly  established 
by  all  parties  and  agencies  that  such  is  not 
in  the  public  Interest,  but  In  so  determining, 
make  provisions  that  fully  recognize  the  se- 
vere financial  burdens  that  Government 
ownership  and  continued  acquisition  of 
land  place  on  local  conmiunltles  through  the 
removal  of  such  property  from  productive 
use  and  the  local  and  State  tax  rolls. 

3.  Public  lands,  water,  and  power  adminis- 
tration: Congress  should  legislate  the  basic 
administrative  policies  and  principles  relat- 
ing to  water,  power,  public  land,  and  live- 
stock management,  development  and  utiliza- 
tion, and  maintain  close  scrutiny  of  all  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  administration  of 
such  programs  to  assure  the  Nation  that  the 
Intent  of  Congress  is  realized.  In  adopting 
such  statutory  codes.  Congress  should  make 
adequate  provisions  for  judicial  review  of 
these  regulations  to  assure  equitable  and  Im- 
partial protection  of  all  persons'  rights.  In- 
cluding the  rights  and  Jxirisdlctlon  of  the 
States.  This  principle  is  essential  to  prevent 
the  continued  and  unwarranted  intervention 
and  growth  o*  bureaucratic  government 
which  works  to  the  detriment  of  local  and 
State  economies  that  are  dependent  upon  the 
beneficial  utilization  of  public  lands  and 
natural  re«o\irce8. 

4.  Mineral  resources:  Mineral  exploration 
and  research  should  be  enooiuraged  by  all 
levels  of  government  to  attract  the  venture 
capital  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong, 
efficient  mining  and  minerals  Industry  in  a 
free  competitive  economy.  The  dlBcovery, 
development,  and  productive  capacity  neces- 
sary to  provide  domestic  needs  and  otir  na- 
tional defense  effort  requires  a  strong,  skilled, 
and  experienced  domestic  industry.  To  as- 
sure this  continued  development  vrtll  require 
the  establishment  of  a  realistic  minerals  pro- 
gram that  recognizes  the  financial  risks  in- 
volved and  provides  for  an  adequate  rettirn 
on  invested  capital.  It  must  encourage  dis* 
oovery,  research,  and  the  utilization  of  mod- 
em equipment  and  techniques.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  require  legislative  review  and  revi- 
sion of  both  local  and  national  policies  and 
regulations  which  work  to  the  detriment  of 
our  mineral  resources  developtmeut. 

6.  Electric  power:  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  encourage  and  rely  on 
private  Indiistry  to  develop  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric power  suj^ly  wherever  poeaible.  Where 
electric  power  is  generated  in  conjunction 
with  Federal  multlpiirpoee  water  develop- 
ment projects,  such  energy  should  be  sold  at 
fair  wholesale  rates  which  will  recapttu-e  the 


full  eoet  of  the  capital  investment  allocated 
to  power  with  interest,  and  in  addition  maka 
payments  in  lieu  of  State  and  local  income 
and  property  taxes  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
those  paid  by  private  Industry.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  assume  utility 
responsibility  nor  enter  the  nuclear  or  ther- 
mal power  field  by  building  steam  plants. 
Neither  should  It  build  dams  primarily  for 
power  generation  as  such  activities  under- 
mine and  weaken  our  economic  system  and 
place  a  greater  and  needless  burden  on  the 
Nation's  taxpayers. 

6.  Timber:  One  of  our  great  Industries  so 
vital  to  the  western  region  of  the  United 
States  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster by  the  do-nothing  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  American 
lumber  operators  to  bring  about  recovery 
and  revival  of  this  industry  by  providing  a 
proper  climate  for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
By  giving  American  Industry  an  even  break 
with  foreign  competition,  we  know  that  mills 
throughout  the  West  will  reopen  and  return 
men  and  women  to  their  jobs;  and  fiirther 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  1964  national  platform  committee  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  belief  that  these 
policies  and  principles  will  work  to  the  Na- 
tion's social  betterment  in  providing  broader 
employment  and  consumer  benefits  from  the 
West's  natural  resources  industries. 

ALASKA 

We  recognize  Alaska  requires  incentives 
for  development  and,  because  of  the  present 
lack  of  private  Industry  and  private  capital, 
it  will  need  Federal  cooperation  to  develop 
Ito  fuU  potential. 

We  deplore : 

(1)  The  recent  threat  to  curtail  appro- 
priations for  natural  resource  development 
made  at  the  Western  States  Democratic  Con- 
ference against  the  West  if  its  people  con- 
tinue to  elect  Republicans  to  Congress. 

(2)  The  dangerous  influence  on  the  Demo- 
crat administration  resiilting  from  the  ap- 
pointment to  high  executive  office  of  many 
members  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  which  espouses  such  doctrines  as  the 
submission  of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
centralized  government  planning  and  direc- 
tion, the  elimination  of  the  representative 
character  of  our  self-government,  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  southeast  Asia,  the  inter- 
nationalization of  Berlin,  and  the  creation  of 
one-world  government. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  mishandled  our  foreign  af- 
fairs and  specifically  In  the  cotmtrles  of  Cuba 
and  South  Vietnam. 

(4)  The  Kennedy  administration's  policy 
In  Latin  America,  as  evidenced  by  the  fall  of 
governments  In  El  Salvador,  Argentina,  Peru, 
Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Honduras  since  the  present  administra- 
tion took  office. 

(5)  The  dishonest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrat  administration  to  place  respon- 
sibility on  the  Republican  minority  in  Con- 
gress for  the  delay  in  congressional  action, 
in  view  of  Its  Democrat  majority  of  3  to  1  In 
the  Senate,  and  8  to  3  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Its  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

(6)  The  Intrusion  into  our  traditional 
fishing  areas  by  Russian  and  Japanese  fish- 
ing fleets  and  urge  the  retention  of  the  ab- 
stention principle  prohibiting  such  fleets 
from  fishing  east  of  the  175th  meridian.  We 
advocate  eoogressional  action  to  declare  that 
we  claim  the  Continental  Shelf  area  or  the 
13-mile  minimum  limit,  whichever  is  greater, 
as  an  exclusive  area  for  otir  American  fisher- 
men. 

Members  resolutions  committee:  Mitchell 
Mellch.  chairman.  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman for  Utah;  Walter  Hlckel,  Republi- 
can National  Committeeman  for  Alaska;  Mrs. 


Patricia  ReUly  Hitt.  Republican  National 
Committeewoman  for  California;  Lowell  C. 
Paget,  Republican  National  Committeeman 
for  Oregon;  John  S.  Wold,  chairman  of  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee  for  Wy- 
oming: Robert  D.  Tlmm,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  Washington;  Keith 
8.  Brown,  chairman  of  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  Arizona;  Mrs.  Henry  Swan 
IL  Republican  National  Committeewoman  for 
Colorado;  James  E.  Murphy.  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  Montana;  and  Mrs. 
George  Kellerman.  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteewoman for  Hawaii. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  TXHTION 
AND  FEES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  2269,  providing  tax 
credits  for  educational  expenses  and 
gifts  and  contributions  to  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  the  other  body, 
Representative  Tom  Cttrtis,  Republican, 
of  Missouri,  offered  a  companion  bill, 
H.R.  8981,  in  the  House  yesterday. 
Representative  Curtis,  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  parents  meeting 
the  expenses  of  providing  higher  educa- 
tion for  their  children  as  well  as  alleviat- 
ing the  plight  of  colleges  and  universities 
which  do  not  have  large  endowment 
funds. 


MASSIVE     SUPPORT    FOR    SAVING 
THE  INDIANA   DUNES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
recent  editorial  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch has  labeled  as  "wise  and  essential 
to  action"  the  general  agreement  which 
exists  among  the  principal  parties  in  the 
Senate  on  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  in  the  Indiana  dunes.  S.  2249,  the 
administration  bill  to  create  an  11,700- 
acre  Indiana  dunes  national  lakeshore 
Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  Is  now  sponsored  by  25  Senators 
or  one-quarter  of  the  Senate,  Including 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Haxtkk  and  Mr.  Bayh.  and  eight 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee including  Senators  Oruening  and 
Moss,  who  have  spent  time  In  the  dunes 
and  who  have  been  early  and  stalwart 
supporters  of  the  proposal  to  save  the 
dunes.  The  Post-Dispatch  editorial  says 
this  massive  support  for  the  compromise 
bill  indicates  that  this  unique  recrea- 
tional and  nature -study  site,  located 
within  only  a  few  miles  of  6>4  million 
people,  at  last  seems  on  the  way  to  pres- 
ervation. 

I  think  Senate  passage  of  S.  2249  can 
be  readily  attained,  and  I  hope  hearings 
can  be  held  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial of  October  28  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Oct.  28, 
1963] 

RCAOT   OK  THZ   DUWXS? 

One  of  the  most  unusual  recreational  and 
nature  study  sites  left  in  the  United  States 
at  last  seems  on   the  way  to  preservation. 
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This  is  the  Indiana  Dunes  Area  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Long  a  subject  for  political  con- 
test between  constrvationteta  and  economic 
developers,  the  dtuies  now  have  won  massive 
support  through  a  compromise. 

Senator  Dorcuui  of  nilnola  makes  this 
clear  In  adding  his  wholehearted  sponsorship 
to  a  bill  to  make  the  dunes  a  national  park. 
Senator  Doxtolas  had  fought  bitterly  against 
the  encroachment  In  the  dunes  of  steel  and 
other  industries.  Some  Indiana  leaders, 
however,  insisted  on  industrial  development. 
Ftnr  years  nothing  was  done,  and  economic 
pressures  advanced  against  what  was  once  a 
25-mile  shoreline. 

The  Budget  Bureau  this  year  offered  a 
compromise  proposal.  It  suggested  preserv- 
ing 11,700  acres.  Including  the  State  pcuic 
area,  as  a  national  park.  The  figure  was 
even  more  than  that  proposed  in  the  Douglas 
bill.  But  the  Bureau  also  would  permit 
building  a  Federal  harbor  near  the  middle 
of  the  park,  under  conditions  requiring  cer- 
tain private  steel  and  coal  developments  at 
the  harbor. 

Senator  Dooglab  doubts  that  the  condi- 
tions can  be  met:  he  has  no  doubt  that 
action  Is  required  now  to  save  the  remaining 
dunes.  Consequently  he  and  14  Senators 
who  coep>onsored  his  bill  have  joined  in  back- 
ing the  compromiae  Mil  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jacksow,  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  hhnself.  Douglas,  and 
the  two  Indiana  Senators,  Habtke  and  Bath. 

We  think  the  agreement  of  theee  men  is 
wise,  and  essential  to  action.  Two  points 
commend  the  preservation  of  the  dunes. 
One  is  their  uniqueness,  not  only  as  scenery 
bat  aa  wildlife  and  plant  laboratories.  The 
other  la  their  relation  to  6V^  million  people 
within  a  50-mile  radius.  The  Rockefeller 
Commission  stressed  that  the  Nation's  chief 
recreational  need  is  open  space  near  the 
ciUes.  The  dunes  stand  for  a  kind  of  utU- 
Ity  that  is  more  rare,  and  more  essential, 
than  economic  exploitation. 


DISUNITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  At- 
torney Arthur  J.  Freund,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  added  to  his  already  extensive  ex- 
position of  the  dangers  presented  by  the 
three  disunity  amendments.  TTie  Wash- 
ington University  of  St.  Louis  magazine 
carries  an  instructive  article  by  Mr. 
Pretmd  on  these  three  amendments  in 
Its  fall  1963  issue,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously described  as  "time  bombs"  under 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  Freund  has  performed  a  signal 
service  to  the  countiy  by  his  leadership 
in  altering  the  public,  members  of  the 
bar  and  political  leaders  in  these  amend- 
ment proposals,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Preund's  article  from 
the  Washington  University  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   CtXAa   AND   PXXSXKT  Danczb 

There  are  three  fHxtpoeals  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  would  destroy  the  essen- 
tial form  of  our  Oovemment  as  we  have 
known  it  since  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution. These  are  three  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution  which, 
with  almost  no  public  notice,  have  received 
the  approval  of  many  State  legislatures. 
During  the  crucial  period  of  consideration 
by  State  legislatures  from  December  1M2, 
to  mid-epring  1963.  the  proposals  were  largely 
unheeded  in  the  news  columns  of  our  press — 
both  the  dally  newspapers  and  the  weekly 
news  magaalnes — and  were  wholly  without 
notice  or   debate  in   the  halls  of  Congress 


or  In  any  piMle  forum.  T*e  proposals  con- 
stitute the  most  serious  atta^  upon  our 
system  of  oonstltational  government  in  oar 
history  and  their  danger  presently  persists. 

Sponsor  of  the  proposed  amendments  is 
the  OovBcfl  of  State  Ooremments.  At  its 
meeting  in  Chicago  in  December  1962,  the 
council  approved  resoluttons  for  p>assage  by 
State  legislatures  to  have  Congress  call  • 
convention  to  receive  these  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Oonstltatlon : 

1.  A  reeoluticm  to  amend  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  (the  amending  article)  so  as 
to  allow  the  proposal  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  upon  resolutions  by  two- thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures,  to  be  thereafter 
ratified  by  three -f  oar  the  of  the  States  with- 
out action  by  Congress  or  by  a  national 
convention. 

a.  An  amendment  to  eliminate  Federal  ju- 
dicial authority  over  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures  and  to  eliminate  any  sub- 
stantive Federal  guarantees  affecting  this 
subject; 

3.  An  amendment  to  establish  a  "Court 
of  the  Union."  composed  of  the  chief  justices 
ot  each  of  the  States  with  the  authority  to 
reverse  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of 
the  United  States  in  matters  relating  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  these 
proposals  and  the  profound  changes  they 
would  create  in  our  form  of  government, 
they  have  received  alarming  State  legislative 
acceptance   throughout   the   coimtry. 

Twelve  States  have  approved  the  first  pro- 
poaal:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire.  CNda- 
homa,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Texas, 
and  Wyoming.  One  house  has  given  approval 
in  Maryland.  Mississippi,  New  Jersey  (later 
rescinded),    Oregon,    and    Wisconsin. 

Fourteen  States  have  approved  the  second : 
Arkansas.  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska  (later  vetoed  by  the  Governor), 
Nevada.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  Texas,  Utah,  Washlngtc«i,  and 
Wyoming. 

One  house  has  given  approval  in  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey  (later  re- 
scinded), New  Mexico,  and  Oregon.  Four 
States  have  given  approval  to  the  third  pro- 
posal: Alaban&a,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and 
Wyoming.  In  foiir  other  States  one  house 
has  voted  approval,  namely,  Mississippi.  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

Twenty-two  States  will  have  regular  legis- 
lative sessions  in  1964,  and  it  is  poosible  that 
special  sessions  will  be  called  In  other  States. 

The  proposals  have  been  characterised  by 
Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr..  of  Tale  Lew 
School,  as  "radical  in  the  extreme.*'  He 
points  out  that  they  aim  not  at  the  preserva- 
tion but  at  the  subversion  of  that  balance  in 
Federal-State  relations  which  has  enabled 
us  to  escape  the  evils  of  despotism  and  totali- 
tarianism.   In  the  words  of  Professor  Black: 

"They  [the  proposals]  negate  one  of  the 
best  authenticated  master  principles  or  our 
American  political  being,  the  principle  that 
we  are  a  unified  nation.  •  •  •  They  con- 
stitute collectively,  one  more  attempt,  so  late 
in  the  day,  at  converting  the  United  States 
into  a  confederation." 

The  absence  of  general  pubUc  debate  has 
been  as  shocking  as  it  has  been  surprising. 
The  lack  of  public  knowledge  on  what  faroea 
are  behind  these  proposals,  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  organization  which  pro- 
duced them  for  the  CouncU  of  State  Oovem- 
ments,  the  nature  and  sotircee  at  the  finan- 
cial and  political  sponsorship  which  have 
given  them  such  great  strength  before  so 
many  of  ovu*  State  legislatures  are  uoiknown. 

Under  article  V  of  ovir  Constitution,  an 
amendment  la  for  all  practical  purposes  pro- 
posed by  a  tiro-thirds  vot*  on  a  resolution 
or  both  Bouses  of  Congress,  therefore  to  be 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification.  If 
ratified  by  three-fourths  cft  the  States,  the 


amendment  becomes  effective.  Under  the 
first  proposal  of  the  CouncU  ot  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  present  method  of  proposing 
amendntents  to  the  Constitution  by  congree- 
sional  a4;tlon  would  be  retained,  but  an 
alternative  power  of  amendment  would  be 
vested  in  the  State  legislatures  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Congress.  It  Is  proposed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  by  identical 
resolutions  could  present  any  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  that  when  this  initial 
step  had  been  taken,  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendnient  woiUd  be  submitted 
back  to  the  State  legislatures  for  ratification. 
If  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
thereafter  ratified,  the  Constitution  would 
be  amended. 

Under  this  system,  84  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures could  propose  and  38  dl^xise,  so  that 
the  leglslatiu-es  of  only  4  additional  States 
would  be  required  to  act  favorably  once  the 
proposal  had  received  the  sponscmhip  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  danger  of  this  proposal  is  obvious,  as 
the  consideration  that  State  legislatures  give 
to  their  actions  Is  never  one  on  a  national 
level.  The  entire  sum  of  discussions  by  SO 
State  legislatures  does  not  arise  to  the  point 
of  nationwide  knowledge  or  deliberation. 
There  could  be  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  validity  of  this  view  than  what  has  oc- 
curred with  the  proposals  here  djscussed. 
where  not  only  has  there  been  a  lack  of  gen- 
eral public  understanding  on  this  subject 
but  an  equally  shocking  ignorance  of  cttlsens 
even  in  States  where  their  own  legislatures 
have  prop>08ed  and  adopted  one  or  more  of 
the  measures. 

This  proposal  opens  the  flood  gates  to  those 
who  would  eliminate  desegregation  in  the 
public  schools  and  other  public  facilities;  to 
those  who  would  pack  the  Supreme  Court  or 
provide  different  methods  for  selection  of 
Federal  judges:  to  those  who  would  abolish 
the  Federal  graduated  income  tax,  or  social 
security  taxes,  or  aid  to  programs  noting  to 
health  and  welfare;  to  those  who  would  grant 
Federal  aid  to  religious  education  or  deny 
such  aid  to  any  edocation  whatever;  to  those 
who  would  prohibit  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  poeelbllitles  for  special 
groups  to  work  quietly  and  beneath  the  sur- 
face for  any  fundamental  change  are  without 
limitation,  even  Including  a  change  that 
would  require  the  Office  of  President  to  be 
occupied  by  a  triumvirate  or  a  committee. 
As  blsarre  as  these  doleful  speculations  may 
appear.  It  is  implicit  that  should  the  bow  of 
this  first  proposal  be  placed  within  the  effec- 
tive hands  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  first 
shafts  from  a  taut  string  will  be  aimed  at 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  commerce  claiise  of 
the  Constitution,  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment, 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty  protected  and  en- 
trenched in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

If  this  proposal  were  to  become  a  part  of 
our  Constitution,  changes  coxild  be  effected 
by  a  small  minority  of  our  citizens,  for  the 
smallest  38  States  include  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  our  national  population.  Within 
those  States,  40  percent  of  the  poptilaUon 
elect  a  majority  of  the  most  representative 
branch  of  the  legislatures;  therefore,  only  18 
percent  of  our  national  population  would  bs 
able  to  effect  a  change  in  the  type  of  our 
constitutional  structure  and  the  content  of 
our  civil  liberties. 

The  second  proposal  would  eradicate  the 
doctrine  of  Baker  v.  Carr  (389  U.S.  186),  the 
now  famous  legislative  apportionment  case 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1962.  This 
proposal  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
provide  that  no  provision  therein  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  its  legislature. 
and  would  further  provide  that  the  Federal 
judicial  power  shall  not  extend  to  any  sub- 
ject matter  relating  to  apportionment  of 
representation  in  any  State  legislature. 

For  the  most  part  malapportionment  of 
SUte  legislatures  is  the  rule.     In  Bmker  w. 
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Cmrr  the  Court  held  that  the  Federal  dlatrlct 
courts  have  Jurlediction  of  eulta  by  qualified 
voters  to  redress  alleged  dejui  ration  of  their 
Federal  constitutional  rights  arising  from 
malapportionment  of  seats  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, on  the  ground  that  such  voters  are 
thereby  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment.  It  held 
In  effect  that  votos'  rights  in  this  respect 
should  be  of  equal  weight  on  the  principle 
of  one  voter,  one  vote. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  designed  bold- 
ly as  legal  sanction  for  States  to  use  legisla- 
tive apportionment  as  a  means  for  any  type 
of  rank  discrimination  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  SUte  legtslattu-es.  It  would  per- 
mit a  State  legislature  to  favor  or  discrimi- 
nate against  specific  geographical  areas  of 
the  State,  rural  or  urban  depending  upon 
the  legislative  mood  at  any  given  time,  for 
whatever  motive  It  may  have.  Not  only 
would  the  Federal  coxu^  be  deprived  of  any 
Judicial  voice  In  such  circumstances  but  the 
voice  of  the  State  courts  would  be  equally 
silenced  in  such  matters  on  Federal  consti- 
tutional grounds.  The  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal would  not  only  soUdlfy  the  extreme 
abuses  now  prevaUlng;  it  would  make  it  un- 
likely that  such  abuses  would  be  corrected, 
and  it  woxiid  be  a  powerful  impetus  to  ini- 
tiate even  more  glaring  discriminations. 

Curiously,  the  proposal  does  not  touch  up- 
on the  malapportionment  of  congressional 
districts,  although  the  determination  of  the 
districts  of  the  Members  of  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  Is  controlled  by  the  State  legis- 
lature of  each  State. 

This  proposal,  if  adc^ted,  would  constitute 
the  first  diminution  in  our  American  history 
of  any  Federal  constitutional  guarantee  of 
liberty.  Justice,  or  equality.  It  would  remove 
from  any  Federal  control,  and  from  State 
control  based  upon  Federal  constitutional 
principles,  that  abuse  of  power  In  State  gov- 
ernment which  is  most  likely  to  be  self-per- 
petxiating,  since  its  correction,  absent  Judi- 
cial control,  must  come  from  the  members  of 
State  legislatures  who  profit  by  its  continu- 
ance. It  is  a  sorry  contemplation  that  any 
legislator,  in  his  greed  to  maintain  an  im- 
balance of  legislative  power,  would  wish  to 
solidify  that  system  not  only  for  his  own 
generation  but  for  all  generations  to  follow. 
For  if  this  second  proposal  has  any  purpose  at 
all.  It  Is  to  retain  and  maintain  inequality  in 
the  right  of  equal  suffrage. 

The  third  proposal,  to  establish  a  so-called 
Court  of  the  Union,  Is  a  direct  attempt  to 
relegate  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  a  position  far  less  than  supreme. 
The  proposal  provides  that  any  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  "re- 
lating to  the  righU  reserved  to  the  Stetes  or 
to  the  people"  by  the  Constitution  may  be 
reviewed  by  a  Coxirt  of  the  Union,  com- 
posed of  the  chief  JusUces  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  60  States.  Such  a  review 
would  be  possible  any  time  within  2  years 
after  the  rendering  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Judgment,  upon  demand  of  the  legislatures 
of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  share  a  com- 
mon boundary.  The  Issue  before  the  Court 
of  the  Union  would  be  whether  the  power 
exercised  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  was  one 
granted  to  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  problems  presented  In  the 
school  desegregation  cases,  the  school  prayer 
cases,  and  the  right  to  vote  cases  are  only 
a  few  of  the  types  of  cases  which  would  make 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a  mere  whistle  stop 
on  the  way  to  the  final  terminus  of  the  Court 
of  the  Union. 

A  majority  of  that  Court,  or  26  Judges 
representing  their  States,  would  have  the 
authority  to  reverse  a  Supreme  Cotirt  deci- 
sion of  general  constitutional  import,  and 
the  decision  of  the  30  Judges  would  be  final 
and  could  not  later  be  overruled  by  any  court 
Including  the  Court  of  the  Union  Itself. 
While  the  Jxirlsdiction  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union   appears   to   be   Umited,   in  effect  it 


would  attach  to  almost  any  Supreme  Court 
decision  interpreting  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  be  forever  deprived  of  its  es- 
sential vitality.  The  Court  of  the  Union 
Itself  would  determine  what  types  of  cases 
were  within  its  Jurisdiction  and  there  would 
be  no  national  tribunal  to  weigh  that  au- 
thority. 

The  ultimate  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  would  thereby  be  transferred  from  the 
Court  whose  members  are  responsible  to  the 
Nation  at  large  to  a  tribunal  whose  members 
would  be  responsible  only  to,  and  partisans 
for,  their  own  Individual  States.  The  chief 
Justices  of  the  States  now  come  to  their 
position  by  a  variety  of  methods:  many  are 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Many  serve  for 
terms  of  less  than  2  years;  many  have  no 
life  tenure  that  would  permit  them  to  be 
immune  from  political  pressures  of  a  tran- 
sient majority  in  their  States;  many  are  un- 
accustomed to  viewing  national  problems  in 
their  total  national  aspects;  and  many  are 
hostile  by  local  tradition  to  the  Individual 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  these 
three  proposals,  characterized  by  Prof.  Paul 
A.  Freund  as  constituting  "the  greatest 
threat  to  the  existence  of  our  Republic  as 
we  know  it  In  our  entire  history."  could  have 
made  their  way  through  so  many  of  our  State 
legislatures  without  public  comment  and 
without  general  notice.  Though  these  meas- 
ures were  Introduced  In  so  many  of  the  State 
legUlaturee  early  in  January  of  their  1963 
sessions,  not  even  the  bar  of  our  country 
was  generally  aware  of  their  existence.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  forceful  and  perceptive 
editorial  discussions  In  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch.  In  Irving  Dllllard's  Chicago  Ameri- 
can column,  and  In  a  few  other  dally  news- 
papers, but  not  a  single  comprehensive  news 
article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  dally 
press  untU  mid -April  of  1963.  In  the  mean- 
time, ao  or  more  of  the  States  (including 
Missouri  and  minois)  had  approved  one  or 
more  of  the  proposals  In  one  or  both  of  the 
branches  of  their  legislatures. 

On  April  14.  the  first  comprehensive  news 
article  on  the  subject,  the  beginning  of  a 
series  written  by  Anthony  Lewis,  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times.  On  May  6.  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  published  an  extensive 
article  by  Robert  L.  Rlggs  on  the  proposals 
and  their  alarming  progress.  This  article 
was  widely  reprinted  In  the  dally  press 
throughout  the  country  and  appeared  In  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  May  8.  TO  the 
knowledge  of  this  writer,  these  are  the  only 
news  articles  on  the  subject  of  such  great 
national  slgnlflcance  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared In  our  general  press.  By  early  April, 
the  bar  association  of  St.  Louis  was  the  only 
professional  body  which  had  taken  notice  of 
the  proposals  and  condenmed  them. 

The  pall  of  silence  and  public  and  profes- 
sional apathy  was  broken  in  an  address  by 
Chief  Justice  Barl  Warren  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity on  April  27.  Up  to  that  time,  no  na- 
tional officer  In  the  executive  branch  of  our 
National  Government  or  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  expressed  any  view  on 
the  proposals.  In  his  address,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice did  not  argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  of  the  proposals,  but  he  did  point  out 
that,  if  adopted,  they  would  make  profound 
changes  in  the  Judiciary,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
and  even  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. He  called  attention  to  the  adoption  of 
the  proposals  by  so  many  of  the  States  "with 
little  or  no  debate  and  with  pracUcally  no 
recognition  by  the  bar  of  America."  He  then 
said: 

"If  proposals  of  this  magnitude  had  been 
made  in  the  early  dajrs  of  the  Republic,  the 
voices  of  the  lawyers  of  that  time  would  have 
been  heard  from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the 
other.     The  great  debate  would  be  resound- 


ing In  every  legislative  haU  and  In  every  place 
where  scholars  and  sUtesmen  gather.  Sure- 
ly the  problems  of  America  today  are  as  great 
as  they  were  In  those  days.  Surely  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  as  precious  to  us  now  as 
It  was  then.  If  lawyers  are  not  to  be  the 
watchmen  for  the  Constitution,  on  whom  are 
we  to  rely?" 

The  Chief  Justice  repeated  the  substance 
of  these  remarks  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Law  Institute  In  Washington  on 
May  22.  The  InsUtute  is  composed  of  many 
leading  lawyers,  ranking  Judges  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts,  and  members  of  the 
legal  teaching  profession,  and  It  was  a  matter 
of  svirprlse  that  within  the  audience  there 
were  many  who  had  never  previously  heard  of 
the  proposals,  even  when  they  had  received 
approval  in  their  own  States. 

However,  the  wall  of  silence  and  apathy  bad 
been  pierced.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  proposals, 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
quick  to  follow,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress gave  them  extended  attention  and  se- 
vere condemnation.  Several  Governors  also 
expressed  personal  and  official  disapproval 
and  no  Federal  or  State  official  of  major  con- 
sequence has  openly  expressed  his  support  of 
them. 

Recently,  many  legal  scholars  have  written 
and  spoken  adversely  of  the  proposals,  and 
several  bar  associations  have  taken  action 
against  them.  Including  the  American  and 
Missouri  Bar  Associations. 

We  must  look  upon  these  proposals  for 
what  they  are:  a  clear  reaction  against  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  refiect- 
Ing  a  spirit  of  dlssldence  and  localism  which 
has  not  appeared  since  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  States  before  the  Civil  War  and 
the  antagonisms  of  State  against  State  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  defend  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  ita  detractors,  but  we 
should  be  constantly  aware  that  there  are 
many  among  us  who.  for  selfish  ends,  would 
destroy  the  functions  of  the  Court  and  the 
constitutional  guarantees  it  enforce*. 

The  three  proposals  to  amend  our  Con- 
stltuUon  strike  at  the  most  vital  essentials 
of  our  liberty  and  our  freedoms.  Let  us 
preserve  our  blessings  of  liberty  and  defeat 
each  of  these  proposals  aimed  to  desta-oy 
them. 
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BUSINESSMAN  URGES  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  Issue  of  Harper's  magazine 
contains  a  most  interesting  article  en- 
titled "How  Businessmen  Can  Plght 
'Big  Government'— And  Win,"  by  Mr. 
David  G.  Wood,  who  until  now,  at  least, 
has  been  a  public  relations  man  for  the 
steel  industry.  Mr.  Wood  suggests  that 
it  is  about  time  that  businessmen  stop 
complaining  about  the  Government  and 
take  some  practical  direct  steps  on  their 
own  initiative  to  cure  some  of  the  short- 
comings in  our  society  and  economic  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  major  abuses  Mr.  Wood 
discusses  in  our  present  system  is  credit 
gouging.  A  major  part  of  his  article  en- 
titled "Why  Hide  the  Cost  of  Credit?" 
is  devoted  to  discussing  hidden  credit 
costs  and  the  need  for  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill.  Mr.  Wood  asks  the  busi- 
nessman : 

What  honest  reason  could  there  possibly 
be  for  not  informing  buyers  exactly,  in  a 
percentage  figure  and  In  dollars  and  cents, 
what  bujrlng  on  time  Is  going  to  cost  them? 

Mr.  Wood  continues  by  lamenting 
that— 


Maybe  passage  of  another  law  Is  undesir- 
able— but  retailers  themstfres  have  shown 

no  incllnatioa  to  police  the  situation.  Their 
attitude  appears  to  be,  as  usual,  to  get  what- 
ever the  traffic  will  bear,  which  Is  a  remark- 
able amount  if  the  facts  can  be  disguised 
well  enough. 

Mr.  Wood  urges  that  honest  aiid  ethi- 
cal businessmen  undertake  a  self-polic- 
ing effort  to  disown  those  guilty  of  out- 
rageous and  hidden  credit  cliarges.  and 
he  concludes  that  if  they  cannot  solve 
the  situation  themselves — and  I  might 
add  they  have  not  at  least  during  the 
past  several  years — "honest  businessmen 
should  support  rather  than  oppose  Sena- 
tor DOtTCLAS*  WU." 

I  am  glad  to  see  one  representative 
of  the  business  community  speak  out  so 
boldly  for  the  truth-in-lending  bill  and 
state  publicly  what  so  many  other  ethical 
businessmen  have  told  me  privately — 
that  remedial  legislation  is  needed  to 
correct  the  present  widespread  abuses  In 
hiding  the  costs  of  credit. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  imderstand 
why  honest  and  ethical  businessmen  so 
often  go  to  such  pains  to  protect  the  un- 
ethical elements  in  their  industry.  The 
truth -in-lending  bill  will  only  help  the 
ethical,  efflotent.  and  low-cost  lender.  I 
hope  Mr.  Wood's  plea  for  more  positive 
businesses  leadership,  particularly  the 
leadership  which  would  help  enact  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  will  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wood's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
How  BosnnssiciN  CAhr  Fight  Big  Oovnif- 

MKMT AND  Wn» 

(By  David  O.  Wood) 

(A  steel  man  suggests  that  it's  time  for 
them  to  stop  bellyaching  about  creeping 
socialism  and  to  take  some  practical,  direct 
steps  to  fix  the  weak  spoU  in  our  society — 
before  Washington  has  to  do  it.) 

I  am  weary  of  hearing  fellow  businessmen 
attack  big  government.  I'm  even  nvore  bored 
with  platitudes  about  defending  the  free 
enterprise  system.  And  the  charge  that  no- 
body understands  the  role  of  profits  Is  Just 
as  tiresome. 

The  latter  was  the  theme  of  yet  another 
speech  I  sat  through  at  a  major  college 
campus  last  June.  It  was  the  annual  awards 
banquet  of  the  school  of  business  admin- 
istration. The  speaker  was  the  director  of 
corporate  and  public  affairs,  whatever  that 
means,  of  a  major  home-appliance  manu- 
facturer In  the  Midwest.  He  was  out  to  con- 
vince his  listeners  that  profits  are  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  society.  Why  senior  students 
and  faculty  members  In  business  administra- 
tion, and  businessmen  from  the  siuroundlng 
communities,  should  need  convincing  is  a 
point  that  escaped  me.  I  guess  he  was  really 
trying  to  tell  the  graduating  students  to  go 
forth  and  save  our  system.  The  "how"  was 
totally  missing,  an  all  too  common  aspect 
of  these  polished,  inspirational  free  enter- 
prise speeches. 

I  happen  to  believe  so  strongly  in  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  in  the  Importance  of 
profits  to  that  system  that  Fm  convinced 
they  dont  need  defending.  To  do  so  Is  to 
state  the  obvious.  That's  why  the  speeches 
and  the  advertisements  and  the  commercials 
and  the  house-organ  articles  are  so  boring. 

Ovr  eoonocatc  aysmm  Is,  after  an,  a  hu- 
man Institution.  And  no  boman  institu- 
tion I  know  of  has  ever  achieved  perfection. 


Improvement  should  be  a  goal  of  all  busi- 
nessmen truly  intent  on  preserytng  the  free 
enterprise  system.  But  we  never  wtvoi.  to 
talk  about  improvement  when  we  make 
speeches.  This  would  involve  "bow?"  It 
would  force  us  to  consider  methods  and 
programs  and  objectives.  It  would  be  con- 
troversial, and  businessmen  try  nev«r  to  be 
ooDtroverslal.     Hence,  we  are  boring. 

The  director  of  corporate  and  public 
affairs,  in  his  speech  at  XtM  b«uiquet,  cited  a 
typical  statistic  from  Opinion  Research,  Inc. 
Sixty-two  percent,  or  something  like  that, 
of  all  Americans  think  profita  are  too  high. 
Does  this  mean  profita  are  too  high? 
Emphatically  no,  said  our  speaker,  profita 
are  dwindling  every  year.  I  work  for  the 
steel  industry  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
that  part  of  his  talk.  Does  it  mean  that  the 
American  people  are  being  misled  by 
educators  and  Joumalista  into  the  belief  that 
profits  are  too  high?  Despite  the  fact  he 
was  speaking  before  a  considerable  number 
of  educators,  oxir  speaker  Implied  that  this 
was  the  case.  He  managed  by  a  "we  know 
you're  with  us"  gesture  to  exclude  the  busi- 
ness administration  professors  from  the 
leftist  teachers  who  some  businessmen  are 
convinced  dominate  our  campuses  today. 

At  any  rate,  we  were  told,  we  businessmen 
must  somehow  overconM  the  power  of  the 
press  and  the  schools  and  taU  the  people  the 
truth — that  profits  are  not  too  high.  They 
are  too  low.  I  don't  believe  the  director  of 
corporate  and  public  affairs  actually  expects 
us  to  succeed.  Who  would  Invest  their 
money  in  our  corporations  if  the  people  did 
become  convinced  that  proffita  are  too  low? 

MAKXISM,    HIGH    SCHOOL    STTLK 

But  let's  use  a  little  conunon  horsesense. 
It  is  ridicxilous  that  any  buslnessnuua  should 
become  concerned  for  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem Just  because  most  Americans  think 
profita  are  too  high.  Kearly  all  Americans 
are  consiuners  first  and  investors  second,  if 
at  alL  There  would  be  something  wrong  with 
human  nature  If  we  didn't  believe  that  any- 
one trying  to  sell  us  something  is  making  too 
much  money. 

Businessmen  also  get  excited  around  grad- 
uation time  every  spring  because  public- 
opinion  surveyors  measure  the  attitudes  of 
high  school  kids  and  decide  t>"tt  they  doat 
know  much  about  economics,  and  what  they 
do  know  is  all  wrong.  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  in  a  speech  or  read  in  some  com- 
pany magazine  that  high  school  studenta 
somewhere  have  Communist  tendencies?  A 
majority  had  approved  of  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to 
his  needs.-  Shocking?  Well,  the  speaker  or 
house-organ  editor  obviously  Intends  It  to  be, 
but  I  somehow  never  get  very  disturbed. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  that's  a 
rather  practical  philosophy  for  a  high  school 
student.  After  all,  his  earning  ability  Is  very 
small  and — ^from  what  parenta  of  teenagers 
ten  me — his  needs  are  very  great.  If  he's 
smart  he's  been  trying  to  sell  his  father  on 
the  equity  of  this  doctrine  for  years.  Just 
before  the  son  of  our  ex-next-door  neighbors 
in  Seattle  was  graduated  from  Shoreline  High 
School  there,  we  got  a  letter  from  his  mother. 
She  reported  that  he  and  his  senior  prom 
date  were  "planning  a  big  time  with  dinner 
at  CanHs  if  you  please."  She  added,  signifi- 
cantly, "We  havent  even  been  there."  Seat- 
tleltes  regard  Canlls  as  their  more  elegant 
and  expensive  restatn-ant,  catering  chiefly  to 
the  expense-account  crowd  and,  apparently, 
to  high  school  boys  wishing  to  impress  their 
girls.  Here  is  a  high  school  senior  willing  to 
spend  his  father's  money  hi  a  restatirant  his 
father  has  always  regarded  as  too  expensive 
to  take  his  mother  to.  Why  should  he  ques- 
tion a  neat  Idea  like  "from  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs"? 

One  might  argue  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  schools 
to  teach  our  children  that  this  is  a  Marxist 
doctrine  and  therefore  bad.    I  would  answer 


that  we  cant  teach  them  to  think  for  them- 
selves by  hanging  labels  on  ideas.  It's  better 
to  let  them  figure  out  tor  themselves  that 
thla  idea  simply  wont  work  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. If  a  majority  of  them  havent  fig- 
ured it  out  by  the  time  they  are  high 
school  seniors,  it  is  perhaps  because  teen- 
agers are  what  they  are — a  confusing  mix- 
ture of  selfishness  and  idealism.  I  think  X 
like  them  that  way. 

Permit  me  to  proceed,  then,  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  businessmen  are  wasting  their 
time  and  energies,  to  say  nothing  oC  their 
money,  on  defending  profita  and  the  free 
enterprise  system.  This  is  really  not  such 
an  original  idea.  On  the  same  subject  more 
than  a  doeen  years  ago,  Fortune  magazine 
asked  "Is  Anybody  Listening?"  and  con- 
eluded  that  DO  one  was.  Fortune  went  a 
step  further  by  suggesting  that  business- 
men were  making  people  wonder  what  was 
wrong  with  the  system  that  it  constantly 
required   so   much   defending. 

Improvement,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
is  the  best  defense.  Instead  of  t^iirtr^g  k> 
nnich,  businessmen  ought  to  do  more.  If 
ttoey  did  enough,  they  could  quit  worrying 
about  big  Goremment.  For  the  past  80 
years  nKsst  of  the  improvements — if  you 
choose  to  call  them  that — in  our  free  en- 
terprise system  have  be«a  made  k^  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  During  most  of  that  pe- 
riod Governnxent  has  drawn  ita  leadership 
from  areas  other  than  the  buaineas  ooei- 
munlty.  Our  governmental  leaders  have 
been  pragmatists.  If  a  proUem  udsted  in 
our  society,  they  wanted  to  find  a  way  to 
solve  it  without  regard  for  labels  or  doc- 
trines. 

What  I'm  urging  upon  my  fellow  business- 
men is  to  outgovern  government.  Xjet's 
identify  problems  and  bring  about  solutions 
before  Government  Is  forced  to  act.  Evwy 
clUaen  of  a  free  society  possesses  this  privi- 
lege and  respon&lhillty.  The  leaders  of  a 
community  are  especially  obligated  to  act. 
And  businessmen  are  leaders — or  should  be. 
Lincoln  was  right.  Government  ^K>uld  do 
only  what  citiaena  canziot  do  for  themselves. 

One  reason  Government  has  been  doing  so 
much  is  that  businessmen  have  been  doing 
so  Uttle.  Perhaps  we  forgot  how,  during 
the  tremendous  scare  of  the  great  depression. 
But,  that  has  been  over  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  Roosevelt  refonns  have  not  so  changed 
our  society  that  we  are  incapable  of  effective 
action. 

What  action?  That  question  ought  to  be 
answered  with  a  review  of  all  the  proUetns 
facing  our  country  today  and  a  discussion  of 
what  businessmen  can  do  kbout  them  That 
obviously  is  impossible  here  because:  (a) 
I  lack  the  space  and  (b)  I  lack  tte  knowl- 
edge. Ill  Just  have  to  satisfy  mysslf  that 
any  suggestions  made  here  will  be  roore  than 
the  director  of  corporate  and  public  aOairs 
gave  us  in  his  speech. 

WBO  OXrCBT  TO  PaOVIDK  JOBS? 

(tee  obvious  criterion  of  a  successful  eco- 
nomic system  is  Its  ability  to  provide  enough 
Jobs.  Ours  Is  not  doing  as  well  as  It  should. 
Let's  look  at  my  young  ex-next-door  neigh- 
bor once  again,  the  one  whose  tastes  already 
run  to  Seattle's  most  expensive  restaurant. 
As  a  high  school  graduate  this  year  he  is 
Jc^ning  a  growlitg  army  of  young  men  who 
are  finding  It  increasingly  hard  to  get  work. 
California's  youth-employment  superrlsor, 
Robert  Hill,  called  Joblees  young  people  "so- 
cial dynamite."  He  said  in  this  decade  28 
mmion  youths  will  seek  Jobs,  twice  as  many 
as  In  the  1960's. 

Businessmen  are  going  to  have  to  assume 
more  responsibility  In  getting  theee  young 
people  started  on  useful  careers,  especially 
with  on-the-job  training.  We  are  demand- 
ing too  higV'  a  skiU  from  beginning  workers. 
The  kids  complain  that  no  one  will  hire  them 
because  they  have  no  experience  and  then 
ask,  with  undeniable  logic:  How  are  we  sup- 
posed to  get  experience? 
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Mr.  Hill  sxiggested  Uutt  aocne  companies 
might  do  better  to  hire  fewer  engineers,  who 
are  In  short  supply  anyway  and  sometlmee 
beoome  bored  with  Jobs  that  don't  really 
require  their  full  profeeelonal  skills.  Engi- 
neers' aids,  who  could  be  trained  on  the  Job, 
might  make  more  sense. 

The  Peace  Corpe  is  a  marveloiu  idea,  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
so  far,  but  the  young  people  we  send  over- 
seas must  have  skills  If  they  are  to  be  of  any 
servloe.  We  businessmen  ought  to  promote 
and  favor  any  programs  which  wUl  enhance 
hximan  skills,  even  Ooyernment  programs. 
Our  buslneaass  will  benefit  eventually.  Just 
as  they  benefit  from  public  education.  Pro- 
viding all  the  employment  and  on-the-job 
training  we  possibly  can.  consistent  with 
efficient  operating  practlcee.  should  be  the 
No.  1  goal  o*  our  private  economy.  Then  if 
we  still  are  unable  to  abeorb  the  26  million 
young  people  in  this  decade  that  Mr.  Hill 
talks  about,  we  must  stop  opposing  Federal 
and  State  programs.  Serving  in  a  Oovem- 
ment-sponsored  civilian  service  cc»im,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
Joblessness.  Business  opposition  to  a  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  Is  the  type  of  Irrespon- 
sible negativism  that  causes  our  fellow  clti- 
aras  to  dislike  us.  ignore  us,  or  both. 

employment  opportunities  are  not  the  only 
kind  denied  many  Americans.  Negroes  lack 
so  many  opportunlUes  that  theirs  has  been 
a  seoond-clsss  cltlaenshlp  In  a  society  based 
on  eqtial  citizenship  for  all.  This  Is  wrong. 
and  at  long  last  two  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  Judicial  and  executive — 
are  taking  meaningful  action  to  asexire  equal 
rights  for  everyone. 

There  appear  to  be  a  considerable  number 
or  buslnefls  executives  willing  to  condemn 
such  use  of  Federal  power.  Many  others  («• 
perhaps  they  are  the  same  ones)  Join  and 
finance  antl-Cocun\inlst  crusadee.  Using 
comparable  energy  and  most  likely  leee  mon- 
ey, these  same  businessmen — through  the 
power  they  possees  In  the  American  econ- 
omy— could  render  Oovernment  action  un- 
necessary and  deliver  worldwide  communism 
a  staggering  blow.  Equal  status  tar  the 
American  Negro  would  undermine  Commu- 
nist strategy  and  propaganda  everjrwhere. 
This  one  Improvenient  in  our  own  society 
oould  well  be  enough  to  turn  the  tide  ortr- 
whelmingly  In  our  favor  throughout  the 
world.  I  often  wonder  why  the  anti-Oom- 
munlst  crusaders  don*t  change  Into  pro-Negro 
crusaders.  They  would  achieve  their  goal  far 
sooner  than  with  their  present  methods. 

I  would  expect  the  truly  responsible  lead- 
ers of  business  and  Industry,  however,  to 
work  toward  equality  for  Negroes  simply  be- 
ca\ise  it  is  right.  I  wish  there  were  more 
evidence  that  they  are  so  working.  Un- 
doubtedly, more  is  being  done  than  the  pub- 
lic generally  reallros.  Because  the  problems 
involved  are  potentially  explosive,  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  concerned  with  winning 
votes,  biaslnessmen  generally  shiw  publicity 
in  endeavors  of  tills  kind.  All  but  one  of  the 
white  business  leaders  of  Birmingham  who 
served  on  the  blraclal  committee  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  city's  conflict,  before  the 
bombings  this  fall,  refused  even  to  be  Iden- 
tified. They  feared  economic  reprisals,  a 
universal  concern  of  businessmen.  "What 
will  my  customers  think?"  is  a  question  usu- 
ally considered  carefully  prior  to  political 
or  social  activity.  It's  a  shame  Mr.  Welch 
didn't  ponder  It  more  seriously  before  he 
foxuided  the  John  Birch  Society.  If  he  had 
run  true  to  business  form,  he  might  have  de- 
cided to  refrain  for  fear  of  offending  all  the 
country's  Communist  candy  consumers. 

INVrrATlONS    TO    GOVnKUKNT    MXODLINO 

Even  if  we  were  free  to  publlclxe  our  bosses' 
actions  to  our  hearts*  content.  It  would  be 
most  dlfllctilt  tor  Indxistrlal  publicists  like 
myself  to  convince  anyone  that  everything 
possible  U  being  done.    The  results  Just  aren't 


there.  I  would  welcome,  for  example,  a  steel 
Industry  report  on  what  it  has  done  to  pre- 
pare Birmingham  for  its  Inevitable  compli- 
ance with  court  rulings  granting  its  Negro 
citizens  equal  statiu.  After  years  of  enlight- 
ened Industrial  Influence,  we  might  logically 
expect  Birmingham  to  be  more  advanced  in 
Its  social  attitudes  than  It  apparently  is.  It 
simply  has  to  be  more  enlightened  than  the 
surrounding  rural  areas  of  Alabama.  Tet  its 
recent  tragic  history  (not  to  mention  iU  In- 
ternational press  notices)  raises  serious 
doubts. 

United  States  Steel  is  Birmingham's  larg- 
est employer  and  therefore  a  powerful  eco- 
nomic force  there.  It  Is  faint  praise  to  point 
out  that  under  United  States  Steel's  quiet 
leadership  and  Influence  Birmingham  U  a 
better  city  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  A 
question  that  repeatedly  has  been  asked, 
usually  by  indignant  liberals,  is,  "Why  hasn't 
John  F.  Kennedy  done  more  about  Birming- 
ham?" Conservatives  who  truly  believe  what 
they  preach  ought  to  resptmd  with.  "Why 
hasnt  Roger  Blough  done  more  about  Bir- 
mingham." 

Industrial  leaders  may  have  an  excuse  in 
the  Deep  South,  where  long-established  c\xs- 
toms.  to  say  nothing  of  statutes,  have  pre- 
cluded any  dramatic  moves  by  them  toward 
equality  for  all.  But  neither  law  nor  cus- 
tom exists  to  discourage  action  In  such  en- 
tightened  cities  as  San  Francisco. 

Sunday.  May  2«.  1963.  was  proclaimed 
Human  Rights  Day  by  Mayor  Christopher  of 
San  Francisco.  Some  13.000  citizens  i>araded 
up  Market  Street  and  held  a  rally  at  the 
civic  center  to  protest  racial  oppression  and 
demand  luiiversal  equality.  The  newspapers 
described  It  as  San  Francisco's  ringing  an- 
swer to  Birmingham.  Significantly  enough 
for  the  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make,  the 
march  was  organized  by  the  San  Francisco 
Church-Labor  Conference.  Advance  stories 
promoting  the  obeervance  of  Hiuncm  Rights 
Day  quoted  ministers  and  labor  leaders. 
Business  leaders  remain  silent.  Sponsorship 
did  not  include  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  any  other  business  organization. 

The  parade  itself  was  a  responsible,  dig- 
nified demonstration.  The  chief  of  police 
called  it  "a  heartwarming  spectacle."  In  the 
words  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  "They 
were  of  all  races,  but  the  major  races  were 
white  and  Negro,  about  60-50.  They  were 
of  all  faiths — rabbis.  Protestant  ministers  of 
the  Council  of  Chvirches,  Maryknoll  nuns. 
Christian  Brothers,  a  Jesoiit  priest.  They 
were  of  all  classes,  but  predominantly  labor." 

Are  we  businessmen  too  stiilfy  and  self- 
satisfied  to  associate  ourselves  wl'-h  a  gesture 
of  this  kind?  If  we  fall  to  be  counted  as  for 
anything  as  basic  as  equal  citizenship  for 
fellow  Americans,  how  can  we  expect  anyone 
to  become  excited  about  Government's  In- 
trusion In  business  affairs?  The  freedom  to 
raise  steel  prices  would  seem  of  small  conse- 
quence compared  with  the  freedom  to  vote, 
to  work,  to  live  (or  even  dine)  anywhere  the 
price  Is  right,  to  assemble  peaceably,  or  to 
enroll  in  the  State  xmiversity. 

Instead  of  seizing  the  InlUative — which  Is 
after  all  one  prerequisite  of  leadership — busi- 
nessmen permit  the  Government  to  lead  the 
way.  I  work  in  a  major  San  Francisco  office 
building  where  the  tenant  on  one  floor  Is  a 
Federal  agency.  The  only  Negro  white-collar 
workers  in  the  building — stenographers, 
clerks,  and  supervisors — are  employed  on  that 
floor.  The  few  non-Govemmeikt  Negroes 
in  the  building  are  Janitors,  cafeteria  bus- 
boys,  and  messengers.  If  Government  agen- 
cies can  find  qualified  Negro  workers,  so  can 
we.  And  we  can  easily  get  them  because  we 
pay  more.  But  we  are  not  doing  so,  and  we 
are  thereby  Inviting  Government  Interfer- 
ence Into  the  conduct  of  our  business  in  a 
situation  where  It  is  right  and  we  are  wn>ng. 
This  Is  the  worst  possible  position  In  which 
to  be  to  carry  on  a  fight  against  Government 
regulation,  the  welfare  state,  or  creeping  so- 


clallam.    Scarce  phrases  help  but  little  if  our 
policies  an  wrong  to  begin  with. 


008T  or  CBBDrrf 
Also  as  a  matter  of  right,  credit  buyers  are 
entitled  to  fair  and  honest  treatment.  Pub- 
lic reports  as  well  as  personal  experience  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting it.  For  several  years.  Senator  PAxn, 
Douglas  of  Illinois  has  been  trying.  In  vain, 
to  obtain  passage  of  a  truth-in-lendlng  bill. 
A  similar  bill  at  the  State  level  died  In  com- 
mittee at  Sacramento  recently.  According 
to  Reporter  Jack  Miller  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin,  "the  cost-of-credit  meas- 
vun,  opposed  by  a  powerful  alliance  of  busi- 
ness interests,  was  shunted  to  the  oblivion  of 
the  assembly  rxiles  committee." 

What  honest  reason  could  there  possibly 
be  for  not  Informing  buyers  exactly,  in  a 
percentage  figure  and  in  dollars  and  cents, 
what  buying  on  time  Is  going  to  cost  them? 
Maybe  the  passage  of  another  law  Is  undesir- 
able— but  retailers  themselves  have  shown 
no  inclination  to  police  the  situation.  Their 
attitude  appears  to  be.  as  usual,  to  get  what- 
ever the  trafllc  will  bear,  which  Is  a  remark- 
able amount  if  the  facts  can  be  disguised 
well  enough. 

To  purchase  a  few  dresses  for  our  daugh- 
ters at  Christmastime,  1961.  my  wife  opened 
an  account  at  a  Seattle  store  of  a  well-known 
national  chain.  The  unltemized  statement 
we  received  about  the  first  of  Pebiu-ary  was 
larger  than  my  wife  could  remember  having 
charged.  Investigation  showed  that  $6.09 
had  been  added  to  purchases  totaling 
$31.64  on  an  account,  mind  you.  to  be  paid 
within  90  days.  I  wrote  a  stinging  letter  to 
the  credit  manager  In  Seattle,  which  was 
answered  within  a  week  by  the  credit  con- 
trollw  at  the  firm's  executive  offices  In  New 
York.  In  it  I  said  the  additional  charge 
amounted  to  77  percent  annual  interest^  al- 
though 111  admit  I  was  a  little  unsiu-e  of  my 
ability  to  compute  It  accurately.  But  the 
credit  controller  didnt  question  that  at  all. 
He  objected  only  to  my  use  of  the  word 
"Interest."  He  called  it  a  "servloe  charge  to 
partially  compensate  us  for  the  expense  of 
having  a  credit  oflloe  In  the  store."  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  his  firm  Is  losing 
money  on  its  credit  operation.  A  "service 
charge"  of  77  percent  is  merely  partial  com- 
pensation. He  added  that  he  dUliked  havlr^ 
a  dissatisfied  customer  so  would  settle  for  our 
pajrment  minus  the  $6.09  service  charge.  In 
the  future,  he  trusted,  we  would  not  want 
to  use  his  credit  facllitlee.  What  an  under- 
statement. 

Legitimate  businesses,  more  Interested  In 
selling  products  than  credit,  ought  to  oppose 
this  kind  of  retailing  with  all  the  vigor  they 
can  muster.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
ought  to  refuse  the  sleazy  advertising  that 
sustains  It.  The  better  business  bureau — 
which,  incidentally,  received  a  copy  of  my 
letter  and  made  no  response  at  all — ought  to 
disown  firms  guilty  of  outrageous  and  hidden 
credit  charges.  If  they  cannot  solve  the 
situation  themselves,  honest  businessmen 
should  support  rather  than  oppose  Senator 
DOU0I.AS'  bill.  Neither  the  Senator  nor  any- 
one else  can  prevent  gullible  persons  from 
squandering  money,  but  they  can  be  given 
all  the  facts  on  which  to  base  their  deci- 
sions. The  cost  of  credit  Is  a  fact  that  should 
be  made  crystal  clear. 

By  and  large,  Government  has  stayed  out 
of  those  areas  where  private  citizens,  busi- 
nessmen mostly,  have  done  the  Job.  Cul- 
tural activities  of  all  kinds  are  generously 
supported  by  the  business  community.  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  arts  has  been  suggested  oc- 
casionally, but  not  taken  too  seriously.  Most 
people  probably  regard  It  as  unnecessary  if 
not  unwise.  Higher  education — especially 
the  private  colleges  and  universlUeo — has  re- 
ceived massive  financial  support  from  indus- 
try. I  suppose  educators  will  never  regard 
it  as  sufficient,  but  the  corporation  (or  its 
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execXitlves)  Is  rare  that  doesn't  maintain 
a  generous  program  of  support  for  higher 
education.  United  funds — conceived,  pro- 
moted, and  conducted  by  businessmen 
throughout  the  country — have  provided  the 
money  to  keep  much  welfare  and  social  work 
In  private  hands.  No  tax  money  is  used  and 
contributions  remain  voluntary,  more  or  less. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  Government  financing 
of  election  campaigns  will  ever  be  adopted  In 
this  country.  Businessmen  and  others,  not- 
ably labor  unions,  have  been  willing  enough 
to  contribute  the  money  for  this  activity  so 
essential  to  a  democracy.  Medical  insurance 
for  employees  has  become  a  widespread  fringe 
benefit  provided  by  corporations.  The  only 
serious  talk  of  Government-sponsored  medi- 
cal care  Is  for  retired  persons.  Which  brings 
up  medicare,  an  extension  of  social  security 
to  Include  a  most  obvious  need  of  old  age. 
When  Industry  furthers  a  He  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  by  calling  medicare  so- 
cialism, it  offers  no  solution.  Let's  find 
a  better  one  than  medicare  if  we  can. 

Undoubtedly  many  business  leaders  will 
object  to  what  I  have  said.  Full  employ- 
ment. Job  training,  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens,  con- 
sumer protection,  medical  care  for  retired 
men  and  women.  I  can  hear  the  response 
of  businessmen  I  know :  None  of  these  things 
Is  our  concern.  Our  Job  Is  to  make  a  respect- 
able profit  for  our  shareholders." 

To  them  I  say.  "Then  stop  raving  about 
big  government."  If  private  citizens  vrtth 
power  and  Infiuenoe  refuse  to  concern  them- 
selves with  Improving  our  society  beyond 
offering  new  and  better  products,  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if  their  power 
atrophies.  Negativism  is  not  leadership. 
And  that  is  what  the  business  conununlty 
all  too  often  exerts. 

Until  we  businessmen  demonstrate  some 
p>06itive  leadership  in  the  solution  of  social 
and  economic  problems.  I'm  afraid  the  coun- 
try Is  better  off  In  the  hands  of  the  politi- 
cians and  their  allies,  the  labor  leaders  and 
the  Intellectuals. 


PERIODIC  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 
OP  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 4  I  had  the  privilege  to  introduce 
S.  2114,  a  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  future  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units 
of  government.  Twenty-seven  other 
Senators  initially  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation. During  the  subsequent  7-day 
I}eriod  that  the  bill  lay  on  the  table, 
both  the  senior  and  Junior  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  Joined  this  distinguished  list. 
And  recently  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiaiia  was  added  by  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  bringing  the 
total  number  who  have  endorsed  S.  2114 
to31. 

In  my  remarks  accompanying  its  intro- 
duction, Mr.  President,  I  cited  some  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  my  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  appropriate  at  this 
time,  however,  to  present  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  my  strong  com- 
mitment to  this  measure. 

The  need  for  periodic  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grant  programs  has 
been  pointed  out  by:  First,  the  so-called 
Kestnbaum  Commission  in  its  June  1955 
report  entitled  "Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  a  Report  to  the 
President  for  Transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress"; second,  the  House  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  In  its  "30th 
Report:    Federal-State -Local-Relations, 


Federal  Orants-ln-Aid" — ^House  Report 
No.  2533,  85th  Congress,  2d  session, 
1958 — and,  third,  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Jime  1961  report  entitled  "Periodic  Con- 
gressional Reassessment  of  Federal 
Grants-in-Aid  to  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments." The  August  30.  1963.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly — Fact  Sheet  on 
grants-in-aid,  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  3,  and  a 
draft  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  on  "The 
Role  of  Equalization  in  Federal  Grants- 
in-Aid"  provide  much-needed  updated 
information  on  the  operation  of  these 
programs  and.  in  effect,  additional  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  S.  2114. 

What,  then,  are  the  basic  reasons  for 
seeking  the  enactment  of  this  measure? 
On  September  21  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declared  in  an 
address  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference 
of  State  Legislative  Licaders  in  Boston, 
Mass.: 

The  indestructible  union  of  Indestructible 
States,  created  by  the  Constitution,  has  been 
envied  and  Imitated  by  many  other  nations. 
It  is  the  best  system  yet  devised.  We  have 
to  make  It  work.  It  should  have  constant 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  can  agree  with 
this  wise  counsel.  Further,  since  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  has  become  the 
most  important  single  manifestation  of 
today's  elaborate  intergovernmental  re- 
lations system,  all  of  us  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  need  for  more  constant 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  this  indisp>ensable  feature  of  con- 
temporary federalism.  ■  For  those  who 
are  unaware  of  the  scope  of  these  pro- 
grams or  who  deny  the  need  for  this 
special  congressional  scrutiny,  ponder  a 
few  of  the  statistics  relating  to  these 
Federal  grant  programs. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  number  of  these 
programs  in  recent  years.  According  to 
the  Advisory  Commission's  latest  figures, 
some  59  grant  programs  are  now  in  ef- 
fect. This  number  could  be  expanded  or 
contracted,  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  particular  categories  are  sep- 
arated. Most  authorities  would  agree 
that  this  is  a  modest  estimate,  however. 
Of  these  59  programs,  9  were  enacted 
prior  to  1930,  12  between  1930  and  1939, 
2  during  the  1940-45  war  years,  and  36 
from  1946  to  1962.  Included  among  the 
many  programs  enacted  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  are  such  important 
grants  as  those  for  urban  renewal,  edu- 
cation aid  to  federally  impacted  areas, 
national  defense  education,  airports, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities,  and  public  works  acceleration. 
Eight  new  programs  alone  were  enacted 
by  the  87th  Congress,  and  the  present 
Congress  is  considering  still  others. 

In  discussing  the  increasing  number  of 
Federal  grant  programs,  a  frequent  im- 
pression is  that,  once  initiated,  a  project 
never  ends.  This  is  not  wholly  true. 
The  record  indicates  that  from  1938  un- 
til the  present,  some  14  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams have  been  terminated.  Such  ac- 
tion, however,  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule. 


This  expanded  use  of  the  grant-in-aid 
as  a  technique  of  implementing  the  co- 
operative Federal  ideal  is  further  re- 
flected in  the  growth  in  dollar  amounts 
expended  for  these  programs.  Begin- 
ning in  the  1930's.  Federal  grants  totaled 
about  $200  million  a  year.  i:>epression 
programs  and  social  security  legislation, 
including  Federal  work  relief  operations, 
raised  the  figure  to  the  $2  billion  level, 
but  this  declined  to  less  than  a  billion 
during  World  War  n.  Total  Federal 
payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  are  somewhat  larger  than 
grant-in-aid  payments  alone,  rose  from 
$2.7  billion  in  1954  to  almost  four  times 
that  figure — $10.4  billion — 10  years  later. 

Although  the  number  and  variety  of 
Federal  aid  programs  have  increased  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  1964 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  for  highway  construction 
and  public  assistance  grants.  As  all  of 
us  know,  during  the  past  10  years  high- 
way construction  grants  have  increased 
more  than  sixfold  and  public  assistance 
grants  have  doubled. 

Another  way  to  gage  the  expansion 
in  Federal  aid  programs  in  recent  years 
is  to  examine  what  percentage  of  total 
State  and  local  revenues  is  provided  by 
Federal  grants.  In  1902,  for  example, 
Federal  aid  programs  constituted  seven - 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  general 
revenue  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  proportion  increased  to  3  percent 
by  1932,  and  to  6.9  percent  in  1946.  By 
1954  the  Federal  share  stood  at  10.2  per- 
cent and  a  decade  later,  at  13.6  percent. 

When  these  growth  rate  figures  are 
viewed  from  other  vantage  points,  they 
appear  less  sjiectacular.  When  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments  is  ex- 
amined in  terms  of  its  proportion  to  the 
total  Federal  administrative  budget,  for 
example,  the  Jump  between  1947  and  the 
estimated  figure  for  1964  Is  4.3  to  6.7 
percent.  Similarly,  In  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  expenditures  for  civil  fimc- 
tions,  the  grants-in-aid  share  of  this 
figure  stood  at  29.8  percent  in  1947  and 
an  estimated  30.7  percent  in  1964.  The 
grant  programs'  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  budget's  civil  func- 
tions— which  excludes  defense,  space, 
veterans,  and  interest  cost — has  aver- 
aged more  than  25  percent  most  of  the 
years  since  1947  and  never  fell  below  20 
percent,  nor  rose  above  38  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  15 -year  period  from 
1948  through  1963,  when  Federal  aid  ex- 
penditures rose  $7.7  billion,  State  and 
local  expenditures  Increased  more  than 
$45  bilUon. 

In  considering  this  growth  In  Federal 
aid,  it  is  always  important  to  remember 
that  at  least  two  of  the  large  programs — 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  and  Employ- 
ment Service  Administration — are  in 
many  respects  national  rather  than  State 
programs  which  are  financed  from  ear- 
marked Federal  taxes  levied  for  these 
specific  purposes.  Moreover,  In  examin- 
ing the  many  reasons  for  this  increase, 
we   must   recognize   that   the   postwar 
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fTowth  In  national  production,  popula- 
tion, urbaniaatlon.  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
American  people's  needs  for  govern- 
mental services.  The  limitations  experi- 
enced by  the  States  In  financing  these 
needs  out  of  their  own  revenue  sources 
must  also  be  weighed  In  any  objective 
assessment  of  this  development. 

No  matter  what  statistical  norms  we 
use,  no  one  can  deny  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number,  scope,  ap- 
propriations, and  overall  significance  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  The  grant  has 
become  the  most  dynamic  symbol  of  that 
sometimes  overworked  but  still  mean- 
ingful term,  '•cooperative  federalism." 
Yet,  the  grant-in-aid  Ls  subject  to  severe 
criticism  In  many  quarters.  Some  see 
it  as  the  great  subverter  of  our  tradi- 
tional Federal  system.  With  this  view- 
point I  disagree.  At  the  same  time.  It 
Is  essential — in  light  of  the  figures  that 
I  have  presented  and  the  recent  admoni- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — that  Congress  give  "constant 
attention"  to  those  facets  of  our  inter- 
governmental relations  that  come  within 
our  constitutional  mandate. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful ways  of  providing  this  much- 
needed  "constant  attention"  Is  to  enact 
this  periodic  review  legislation. 

Under  S.  2114,  any  new  grant  pro- 
gram hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress 
would  automatically  expire  at  the  end 
of  5  years  unless  an  earlier  date  was  spe- 
cifically provided,  or  unless  application 
of  the  act  bad  been  specifically  waived  in 
recognition  of  the  Intent  to  provide  con- 
tinuing Federal  assistance  in  a  given 
program.  This  measure  provides  that 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
shall,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  address 
themselves  to  these  basic  questions: 

First,  the  extent  to  which  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grants-in-aid  are 
authorized  have  been  met; 

Second,  the  extent  to  which  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  are  able 
to  carry  on  such  progrsans  without  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: and 

Third,  whether  or  not  any  changes  in 
the  purpose  or  direction  of  the  original 
program  should  be  made. 

Existing  grants  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  but  all  of  us 
hope  that  such  programs  would  be 
assessed  periodically  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  agencies  in  terms  of  the 
same  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  legislation  will  facili- 
tate the  modification,  redirection,  or 
termination  of  grants  whose  purpose  has 
been  changed  due  to  clrcimistances  oc- 
cxirrlng  subsequent  to  Its  enactment. 
Few  would  presume  to  claim  that  Con- 
gress now  possesses  a  systematic  pro- 
cedure by  which  to  determine  whether 
a  grant  program  Is  achieving  Its  objec- 
tives, or  whether  it  should  be  redirected 
In  emphasis,  or  whether  It  should  be 
terminated  or  extended.  Witness  the  fact 
that  many  grants  still  possess  outdated 
features  and  only  14  such  programs  have 
been  terminated. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  achieve 
other  beneficial  results.  Through  peri- 
odic review,  it  should  be  possible  to  spur 


the  development  of  standard  criteria  by 
which  Congress  and  its  committees  can 
determine  what  problems  can  or  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  use  of  grants-in-aid. 
By  having  a  statutory  requirement  that 
the  congressional  committees  review 
grant  programs  within  their  jurisdiction 
at  least  every  5  years.  Committees  will 
also  be  prompted  to  reexamine  the  many, 
inflexible  flmmclal  and  other  provlalons 
which  recently  have  created  so  many 
problems  in  grant  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  leveL 

The  failure  to  reassess  fully  these 
grant  programs  at  appropriate  periods 
may  result  in  an  unnecessary  burden  and 
cost  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  Periodic  review, 
however,  could  enable  Congress  to  make 
a  better  allocation  of  public  funds  and 
to  meet  changing  patterns  of  need — both 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Unneces- 
sary expenditures  obviously  occur  If  pro- 
grams continue  after  there  is  no  longer 
a  clearly  recognizable  need  for  them. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  would  actually 
strengthen  the  programs  subject  to  its 
provisions  in  that  they  should  achieve 
better  public  understanding  and  support 
than  many  of  the  existing  ones.  The 
record  clearly  demonstrates  that  pro- 
grams with  a  built-in  periodic  review 
provision  have  rarely  suffered  as  a  conse- 
quence. In  the  same  vein,  while  periodic 
review  may  aUow  critics  to  get  another 
chance  to  defeat  the  legislation,  it  could 
also  force  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  to  marshal  more  effectively  their 
forces  in  defense  of  a  particular  grant 
program.  This  could  have  two  salutary 
effects.  First,  the  realization  that  a 
comprehensive  review  will  be  made 
every  5  years  could  lead  to  a  renewed 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  good 
administrative  practices.  In  addition, 
many  programs  which  are  taken  for 
granted  will  impress  themselves  more  on 
the  minds  of  local  officials  who,  for  lack 
of  information,  tend  to  underestimate 
the  significance  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams operating  In  their  community. 

Periodic  review  under  S.  2114  would 
affect  grant  programs  enacted  after 
January  1,  1965,  and  then  only  those 
extending  over  a  period  of  4  or  more 
years.  Congressional  committees  would 
not  have  the  bvirden  of  examining  exist- 
ing grants-in-aid.  They  would  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  properly  conduct  hearings 
on  the  operation  of  each  future  program. 
As  a  practical  consideration,  many  inter- 
est groups,  for  obvious  reasons,  would  op- 
pose having  all  existing  grants-in-aid 
subject  to  this  kind  of  review.  Such  op- 
position could  endanger  the  fate  of  this 
biU. 

In  restricting  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  future  programs,  the  bill  will  fa- 
cilitate an  objective  reevaluation  of 
grant  programs  before  the  "forces  of  the 
status  quo"  become  so  strong  as  to  make 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  any  redirec- 
tion or  termination  of  a  given  program. 
A  grant  intended  solely  for  incentive  pur- 
poses imfortunately  carries  with  It  the 
hazard  that  many  interests  may  resist 
termination  once  the  Federal  objectives 
have  been  achieved.  This  measiu-e  suc- 
cessfully circumvents  this  problem. 


In  assessing  thia  bill,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
grant-in-aid  concept  depends  upon  the 
application  of  some  policy  of  constant 
review.  Failure  to  reassess  regularly  the 
need  for  these  programs  could  cause  the 
eventual  breakdown  and  collapse  of  this 
approach  to  solving  problems  that  re- 
quire joint  action.  Use  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  has  permitted  our  Federal  system  to 
remain  a  vital  and  flexible  system  of 
governing,  while  Insuring  that  needed 
services  are  performed  for  its  citizens.  If 
the  grant-in-aid  remains  the  subject  of 
intense  public  criticism,  then  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  forced  to  intervene 
directly.  This  can  only  undermine  our 
present  cooperative  arrangements. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  make  Congress  more 
mindful  of  its  clear  responsibility  of 
doing  a  thorough  job  of  reappraising 
these  programs.  If  Congress  accepts  this 
duty,  we  will  provide  that  "constant  at- 
tention" that  the  President  sanctioned  so 
strongly  In  his  Boston  speech.  If  we  suc- 
ceed, both  the  Congress  and  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  will  be 
strengthened. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  A  MATTER  OP 
CAREFUL  GOVERNMENT  ATTEN- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
matter  of  increasing  debate  and  concern 
among  us  Is  the  growth  Issue  as  It  ap- 
plies to  our  economy.  Our  economy  does 
seem  to  be  moving  again.  The  gross 
national  product  Is  reaching  a  new  high. 
We  are  In  a  period  of  the  longest  sus- 
tained growth  without  recession  in  re- 
cent years.  Our  problem  seems  to  be 
that  it  must  grow  even  faster,  if  we  are 
to  handle  the  unemployed  we  have  pres- 
ently, if  we  provide  for  the  new  millions 
coming  on  the  labor  market,  and  if  we 
are  to  afford  essential  domestic  services 
to  oiu*  people  as  well  as  keep  up  our  de- 
fense-security system. 

Soon  we  shall  be  taking  up  a  tax  bill 
which  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  this 
problem.  I  am  going  to  have  much  to 
say  myself  on  the  allocation  of  our  de- 
fense contracts.  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested In  the  disposition  of  research 
and  development  fimds,  both  In  Indus- 
try and  in  our  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. I  wish  to  examine  how  we  can 
take  steps  to  see  that  what  we  are  doing 
to  stimulate  the  knowledge  explosion 
really  does  spill  over  to  our  vast  private 
sector  and  help  It  grow  to  meet  our 
needs. 

The  main  point  Is  that  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Here  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
points  made  in  an  excellent  article  by 
Barbara  Ward,  the  British  economist.  In 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  for  Oc- 
tober 27. 1963: 

First.  This  economic  growth  problem 
Is  a  new  one  in  Western  politics.  It  la 
thorny,  but  it  represents  options  society 
never  had  before.  For  millennia  societies 
were  trapped  in  a  subsistence  economy 
in  which  the  outer  limits  were  fixed  by 
available  land  and  water.  Having 
reached  those  limits,  the  population  was 
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driven  back  by  declining  output,  frag- 
mentation of  holdings,  starvation,  ban- 
ditry, and  war.  Today  technology  gives 
us  both  the  hope  and  the  means  of 
escaping  those  alternatives. 

Second.  Even  though  it  is  a  response 
to  war  situations  which  has  done  It, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Govern- 
ment action  is  Important  in  sustaining 
a  high  level  of  demsmd  for  goods  and 
thus  stimulates  growth.  Russia  chides 
the  West  for  this,  but  Miss  Ward  [>olnts 
out  that  whatever  achievement  the  So- 
viets have  to  show  in  economic  growth 
springs  from  the  fact  that  they  treat 
their  economy  as  a  war  economy.  They 
have  a  vast  program  voraciously  order- 
ing capital  goods  for  further  expansion. 

Third.  The  West  miist  achieve  growth 
in  the  context  of  peace  not  war.  Fur- 
ther. Government  activity  in  the  West 
must  be  such  that  it  avoids  infiation  on 
one  hand,  and  the  creation  of  the 
"overmighty"  state  on  the  other.  Not 
being  worried  about  an  "overmighty" 
state,  because  they  do  not  value  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  the  Soviets  can  sup- 
press inflation  by  suppressing  free 
initiative.  It  perpetuates  them  how- 
ever in  a  true  war  economy. 

Fourth.  Several  countries  in  the  West 
have  been  developing  some  wholly  new 
techniques  of  economic  planning  and 
forecasting.  They  are  using  some  of  the 
new  techniques  of  technology  to  make 
available  to  society,  without  oppressive 
regulation,  a  sense  of  scope  and  direc- 
tion which  can  transform  the  private 
businessman's  sense  of  opportunity.  It 
is  precisely  growth  in  this  sector  upon 
which  free  societies  depend. 

Fifth.  To  avail  ourselves  of  some  of 
these  means  however,  requires  shedding 
some  rigid  orthodoxies  of  the  past  about 
how  Government  can  act  upon  the 
economy.  Here  Miss  Ward  makes  a 
most  Important  observation : 

It  iB  a  sobering  tiiougfat  that  34  years 
ago— when  budget*  were  small  and  generally 
balanced,  when  unions  were  unorganized 
and  taxes  low.  when  business  did  Its  own 
forecasting  and  the  market  reigned  su- 
preme— In  short  at  a  time  of  very  consid- 
erable lalssez-falre.  there  occurred  an  al- 
most total  collapse  of  demand  In  Western 
markets  which  in  turn  Introduced  the  worst 
depression  In  the  history  of  capitalism. 

Sixth.  The  buoyant  growth  of  the  last 
decade  which  has  put  communism  on 
the  defensive,  cannot  be  relied  upon  it- 
self to  continue  imaided.  If  new  poli- 
cies— peaceful  pwUcies — to  aid  growth 
are  rejected,  the  old  collapse  of  demand, 
the  old  disarray  of  the  West,  the  old  re- 
surgence to  extremism  may  return. 

Many  of  our  new  problems  wear  an 
unfamiliar  face.  They  cannot  be  ig- 
nored because  of  that.  We  dare  not 
Ignore  the  examination  of  new  policies 
to  meet  them.  We  must  move  creatively 
Into  a  new  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Miss  Ward's  article  In- 
cluded in  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Wxst  Dkbatbs  thk  OftZAT  Growth 
Issue 

(By  Barbara  Ward) 
Western  interest  In  growth  tends,  like  the 
Western  economy,  to  fluctuate.     Last  year 


when  growth  in  Europe  seemed  to  be  slow- 
ing down  and  growth  In  America  and  Britain 
refused  to  speed  up.  voices  were  raised  warn- 
ing the  West  that  generation  stagnation  and 
decline  might  lie  ahead. 

This  year,  apart  from  some  concern  about 
the  level  of  industrial  investment,  Eurojje 
seems  to  have  recovered  its  confidence. 
Britain  is  consciously  set  on  expansion.  The 
Anierlcan  economy  seems  to  be  "moving" 
again.  So  the  anxieties  have  lessened.  Tet 
concern  will  return  at  the  least  sign  of  flag- 
ging confidence.  In  any  case,  too,  the  dis- 
parity in  rates  of  growth  between  various 
groups  of  countries  is  so  great  that  the  sub- 
ject Is  interesting  in  Itself,  quite  apart  from 
its  more  apocalyptic  implications. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  debate  about  growth 
concerns  this  question:  On  what  scale 
should  a  society  add,  each  year,  to  Its  exist- 
ing stock  of  goods  and  services?  Is  the  aver- 
age expansion  of  2.5  percent  of  national  in- 
come registered  In  Britain  and  America  for 
the  past  8  years  enough?  Or  should  econo- 
mies aim  at  the  5-  to  6-percent  rate  of 
growth  of  Western  Europe?  Or  the  7  to  8 
percent  claimed  by  the  Communists?  Or 
the  fabulous  10  percent  actually  achieved  by 
the  Japanese? 

The  question  of  more  rapid  growth  Is  a 
new  one  In  world  politics.  For  millennia  it 
never  arose.  AU  human  societies  were 
trapped  In  the  subsistence  economy  in  which 
the  outer  limits  were  fixed  by  available  land 
and  water.  Once  population  reached  those 
limits,  declining  output,  fragmentation  of 
holdings,  starvation,  banditry,  and  war 
drove  the  population  back  to  a  level  the  land 
could  support.  It  was  from  this  universal 
trap  of  the  subsistence  economy  that  West- 
ern science  and  technology  rescued  mankind. 

Today  the  essence  of  the  effort  for  growth 
made  by  the  developing  nations  is  to  follow 
the  Western  World  and  Russia  out  of  the 
subsistence  age  of  static  agriculture  and 
marginal  industry  into  the  infinitely  wider 
opportunities  of  modem  technology  in  all 
its  forms.  Those  developing  nations  are  still 
short  of  everything — savings,  skUls,  markets. 
They  are  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  ladder 
of  modernization,  where  problems  of  supply 
dominate  every  aspect  of  the  economy. 
Their  need  to  grow  is  absolute,  for  growth 
alone  conquers  shortages. 

But  If  the  need  for  developing  economies 
to  grow  as  rapidly  as  they  can  is  obvious, 
what  of  the  fiilly  modernized  states?  So 
rich  already,  do  they  need  to  become  stUl 
richer,  and  to  become  so  faster?  An  average 
citizen  of  India  subsisting  on  $60  a  year  can 
barely  fall  to  want  more.  But  an  average 
American  family  Income  is  over  $5,000  a  year. 
What,  In  such  a  context,  is  the  argxunent 
for  more  rapid  expansion? 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  rich  na- 
tions are,  after  all.  not  uniformly  rich;  both 
Italy  and  the  United  States  have  their  Deep 
Souths.  Secondly,  rich  countries  do  not  en- 
tirely escape  the  dilemmas  of  a  growing 
population  and  rising  xuiemployment,  as 
more  adolescents  arrive  in  the  labor  market 
and  automation  steadUy  cuts  the  demand 
for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor.  If,  as 
in  America,  many  of  these  youths  are 
colored,  really  explosive  dangers  begin  to 
build  up. 

Another  point:  If  the  poorer  countries 
are  to  grow,  they  must  sell,  at  a  reasonably 
high  price,  to  the  richer  nations,  and  the 
prices  they  get  for  their  primary  produce — 
cocoa,  coffee,  tin,  tea — depend  on  prosperity 
In  the  developed  West.  If  the  West  settled 
down  to,  say,  a  steady  5-percent  rate  of  ex- 
pansion, primary  prices  could  find  a  rather 
higher  level  than  the  still  generally  depressed 
prices  of  today.  And  higher  prices  would  do 
more  to  underpin  sustained  development 
than  any  Western  aid  or  investment. 

At  the  same  time,  an  expanding  West  de- 
pends on  a  steady  increase  in  markets.  For 
Western  markets  gradually  reach  satiu-ation. 


In  a  real  sense,  the  growth  of  the  developing 
nations  is  an  important  precondition  of  s\2s- 
tained  economic  buoyancy  In  the  West. 

Perhi^M  the  tiest  route  toward  a  solution 
to  the  whole  growth  problem  is  to  locdc  at 
the  developed  economies  during  their  most 
recent  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  ask 
whether  they  had  anything  in  common  at 
that  point.  One  can  take  Japan  and  West- 
em  Europe  In  almost  any  year  since  1955 
and  examine  Britain  and  America  befcn-e 
1954.  What  their  economies  shared  in  their 
years  of  rapid  growth  was,  above  all,  one 
thing — a  high  level  of  demand,  sustained 
when  necessary  by  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  jump  in  arms  spending  for  the  Ko- 
rean war,  coupled  with  the  final  phase  of 
postwar  restocking,  gave  America  its  last 
experience  of  demand  high  enough  to  em- 
ploy, even  overemploy.  all  its  resources.  A 
similar,  though  lesser,  boost  gave  Britain's 
Conservative  Government  2  or  3  years  of 
"Tory  prosperity." 

In  the  countries  of  high  growth  rates,  one 
can  observe  a  combination  of  high  private 
and  public  demand  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Korean  war.  The 
private  demand  comes  from  the  surge  toward 
consumer  durables,  the  public  demand  from 
the  readiness  of  governments  to  pump,  when- 
ever necessary,  more  demand  into  the  econ- 
omy, either  by  direct  public  spending  or  In- 
directly by  tax  reliefs — ^both  routes  leading, 
temporarily,  to  an  unbalanced  budget. 

Proof  that  governments  in  developed  coun- 
tries can  Increase  the  rate  of  growth  by  cre- 
ating a  greater  urgency  of  demand  is  to  be 
found  quite  simply  in  the  West's  experience 
of  the  war  economy.  In  4  short  years — be- 
tween 1940  and  1944 — the  United  States 
doubled  the  size  of  its  Industrial  base.  So 
large  was  the  expansion  that  civilian  stand- 
ards could  increase  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming concentration  on  arms,  and  the 
p>ostwar  economy  started  at  a  new  high 
level  of  capital  equipment. 

Nor  Is  the  proof  only  to  be  found  in  West- 
ern experience.  In  one  sense,  any  achieve- 
ment the  Soviets  have  to  show  in  rapid 
growth  springs  from  the  fact  that  they 
virtually  treat  their  economy  as  a  war  econ- 
cmy,  with  a  vast  governmental  program 
vcu-aclously  ordering  the  capital  goods  for 
further  expansion. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
governments,  at  least  in  large  and  devel- 
op>ed  lands,  can  stimulate  growth  by  stimu- 
lating demand  is  so  generally  accepted  that 
not  wild-eyed  radicals  but  sober  working 
parties  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Community's 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  have  stated  dogmatically 
their  belief  that  sustained  demand  is  the 
key  to  growth  and  governments  can  put  their 
hands  on  the  key. 

At  this  point,  some  people  may  begin  to 
wonder  what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  We  need 
growth.  Demand  stimulates  It.  Govern- 
ments can  stimulate  demand.  Then  why 
not  cut  the  debate  and  get  on  with  the 
stimulus? 

The  matter  is  not,  however,  so  straight- 
forward and  painless.  In  fact,  there  are  two 
major  hurdles  to  be  overcome — at  least  in 
the  West.  The  first  is  the  risk  of  inflation; 
the  second  is  the  risk  of  creating  an  "over- 
mighty" state. 

Neither  risk  can  be  shrugged  off.  In  econ- 
omies operating  at  a  high  level  of  activity 
the  historical  tendency  Is,  at  least  in  the 
short  run.  for  all  resources  to  become  scarce 
and  for  their  prices  to  rise.  If  industrialists 
are  aU  bidding  for  labor  and  materials,  the 
cost  of  both  goes  up.  At  some  point,  they 
begin  their  squeeze  on  profits  and  hence  on 
the  capital  accumulated  through  profits.  At 
some  further  point,  falling  profits  lead  to 
lower  Investment  and  a  general  reduction 
In  acUvlty.  Such  was  the  pattern  of  the 
old-fashioned  boom  and  bust. 
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Bat  th«  btvta  at  least  lowered  prices.  If. 
In  ths  futurs.  It  t*  to  be  all  boom  and  no 
bust,  maf  not  steadily  rising  prices  finally 
Isad  to  deepening  Inflation,  xindennlne  all 
oonildance  in  the  currency  and  thus  lead 
In  the  C9id  to  a  wocae  crash  by  a  rather 
longer  route? 

Nor  should  one  forget  Uie  International 
repercussions.  If  trading  and  exporting  na- 
tkms  allow  their  costs  to  go  uncontrollably 
up,  other  nations'  goods  will  be  more  com- 
petitive. Imports  will  Increase,  exports  will 
decline  and  the  economy,  like  a  horse  too 
sharply  retaed  in.  will  be  pulled  bade  on 
Its  heels  by  vanishing  reserves  and  a  balance- 
of -payments  crisis.  One  reason  for  Britain's 
semithrottled  condition  In  recent  years  has 
been  the  speed  with  which  domestic  ex- 
pansion has  led  flrst  to  inflation  and  then 
to  a  flight  from  sterling. 

Tet  the  answer  cannot  be  to  clamp  down 
on  all  wage  increases,  since  rising  wages  are 
the  chief  means  of  keeping  demand  in  step 
with  the  fabulous  productivity  of  the  new 
technologies — our  new  machines  in  fact 
threaten  to  turn  us  all  into  sorcerer's  ap- 
prentices watching  helplessly  while  our  mar- 
kets are  flooded  with  rising  output. 

The  second  fear — of  increasing  and  exces- 
sive government  regulation — has  fewer  facts 
to  support  it.  No  developed  community  has 
slipped  Into  total  regimentation  by  snudl. 
oumxilatlve  steps.  Communism  has  tri- 
umphed only  in  relatively  underdeveloped 
societies  and  usually  by  force  in  a  coup 
d'etat.  Facism  imposed  its  control  on  de- 
veloped nations  in  a  state  of  crisis  brought 
on,  in  Germany  at  least,  not  by  too  much 
government  intervention  but  by  the  massive 
and  prolonged  unemploynoent  resulting  from 
too  Uttle. 

Yet  one  can  still  admit  In  theory  that 
steculy  state  stimulus  to  demand  could  bring 
about  so  intricate  an  involvement  of  govern- 
ment in  every  aspect  of  businss  that  the  free 
economy,  as  we  know  It,  would  be  no  more. 
Soviet  planning,  which  Is  usually  what  peo- 
ple have  in  mind  as  a  horrific  norm,  does  en- 
tall  just  such  interventions.  Its  example 
suggests  that  a  wholly  state-directed  econ- 
omy without  alternative  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  decisionmaking  would  be  a  very 
uncertain  base  for  political  freedom. 

In  fact,  no  Western  advocate  of  more  rapid 
growth  seeks  such  complete  intervention. 
But  the  fears  exist.  Before,  therefore,  one 
can  determine  the  prospects  for  growth  In 
the  relatively  unregulated  economies  of  the 
West,  these  two  formidable  objections  have 
to  be  met. 

To  begin  with  inflation,  probably  the  de- 
cisive element  In  the  postwar  variety  has 
been  the  pressure  of  wages,  revised  upward 
almost  every  year,  on  industrial  costs  and 
hence  on  prices.  Where,  as  In  Germany  until 
1960,  labor  bargainers  felt  the  restraints  Im- 
posed by  memories  of  catastrophic  inflation 
In  the  past  and  by  the  current  arrival  of 
thousands  of  refugee  workers  from  East  Ger- 
many, there  was  little  pressxu^  for  large  wage 
increases.  Expansion  without  Inflation — of 
the  order  of  6  and  7  percent  a  year — could 
go  ahead.  But  in  recent  years,  German  la- 
bor costs  have  gone  up  by  about  40  percent 
and  cries  of  alarm  echo  from  Bonn  and  from 
business.  In  Prance,  too,  the  threat  of  In- 
flation has  become  very  real,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  recently  moved  to  meet  It. 

What  is  needed  Is  not  a  general  check  on 
all  wages  but  a  rate  of  wage  increase  which 
on  the  average — some  expanding  Industries 
paying  more,  some  contracting  industries 
paying  less — does  not  exceed  the  ccanmunity's 
annual  capacity  to  produce  more  goods. 
The  level  might  be  3  percent  In  some  years, 
higher  in  others.  Fully  employed  economies 
need,  in  fact,  some  agreed  norm  to  which  the 
wage  bin  could  be  related. 

Britain's  new  National  Incomes  Commis- 
sion Is  designed  to  set  such  a  standard.  The 
wage  level  Is  regularly  discussed  by  the 
French  Planning  Commission.     Sweden  and 


Holland  have  even  achieved  a  measure  of 
national  agreement  by  way  of  discussions 
between  employers  and  unions.  Thus  the 
theory  at  a  steady  and  reasonable  increase  in 
wages  contained  within  certain  agreed  an- 
nual limits  la  already  known.  Occasionally 
it  is  acted  on.  But  no  one  can  pretend  that 
It  is  widely  understood  or  that  labor  unions 
are  quick  to  accept  the  reasoning  behind  it. 

Nor  Is  their  acceptance  made  easier  by 
the  general  divorce  of  workers  from  any  di- 
rect share  in  profits  or  by  the  fantastic  re- 
wards— in  stock  options  and  so  forth — which 
some  businesses  shower  on  senior  executives. 
Restraint  cannot.  In  a  democratic  society,  be 
preached  to  one  section  of  the  community 
alone. 

To  ttu-n  now  to  the  political  risk  of  regi- 
mentation, here  a  more  positive  answer  can 
be  given.  In  the  last  decade,  several  coun- 
tries have  developed  wholly  new  techniques 
of  economic  planning  and  forecasting  and 
their  calculations,  based  uopn  the  computer 
and  upon  input-output  analysis,  promise  to 
make  available  to  society,  without  oppres- 
sive regulation,  a  sense  of  scope  and  direc- 
tion which  could  wholly  transform  the  busi- 
nessman's sense  of  opportunity — and  It  Is, 
after  all.  on  this  that  in  large  measure 
growth  in  free  economies  depends. 

The  French,  gently  prodded  by  Jean 
Monnet.  have  led  the  way.  Their  Planning 
Conunission  examines  with  business  leaders 
and  trade  luiionlsts  the  implications  for 
the  economy  of,  say,  a  4-  or  a  6-percent  rate 
of  growth — the  demand  it  postiilates  for 
power,  for  steel,  for  transport,  for  machine 
tools.  With  this  plctvu^  of  buoyant  demand 
before  their  eyes,  businessmen  go  away  and 
take  the  decisions  on  Investment  consonant 
with  such  a  rate  of  growth — and  their  de- 
cisions are  a  key  factor  In  Insuring  that 
the  rate  occurs. 

The  Japanese  xise  a  comparable  technique 
in  plotting  budgetary  policy.  For  some 
years  the  Government  made  an  annual  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  growth  the  Japanese 
economy  was  likely  to  achieve  in  the  next 
12  months.  Then  another  estimate  was 
made  on  what  additional  tax  revenues 
would  be  earned  by  the  extra  production.  A 
sum  equivalent  to  those  potential  revenues 
was  then  remitted  in  tax  reliefs  and  became 
available  for  spending  in  the  economy.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  proved  one  of  the  chief 
ways  in  which  the  next  surge  of  growth  was 
seciired. 

Belgiiun  has  acted  to  create  a  planning 
mechanism.  Spain  and  Italy  are  considering 
It,  Britain  and  Canada  are  setting  up  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  Councils  as  a 
first  step.  For  years,  private  firms  have,  of 
course,  used  detailed  analysis  and  forecast- 
ing for  their  own  market  surveys.  The  new 
technique  is  largely  an  adaptation  of  the 
procedures  to  national  markets.  It  does  not 
imply  detailed  regulation.  It  does  give  an 
Impetus  and  momentum  to  private  choice 
and  public  plans. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  free  society 
in  the  West  Is  beginning  to  evolve  new  an- 
swers to  the  new  problems  created  by  the 
pressing  need  to  secure  higher  rates  of 
growth.  As  in  every  period  of  creative 
change,  many  minds  do  not  accept  either  the 
new  needs  or  the  new  policies  designed  to 
meet  them.  In  the  United  States — but  very 
much  less  In  Europe — a  rigid  orthodoxy  still 
prevails  on  most  matters  concerning  gov- 
ernments and  their  interventions  in  the 
economy.  Many  of  the  techniques  now  used 
In  Western  Europe  or  Japan  to  keep  demand 
high  and  buoyant — flexible  budgeting 
(which  may  Include  deficit  financing  In 
slack  years) ,  forecasting  and  indicative  plan- 
ning agencies,  attempts  to  construct  an  ac- 
ceptable strategy  for  wages — ^all  these  are 
denounced  as  dangerous  departures  from  the 
accepted  way  of  doing  things. 

Arguments  to  counter  such  dogmatism 
cannot  be  marshaled  easily,  for  emotion  as 
well  as  reason  Is  Involved.    Yet  It  Is  a  sober- 


ing thought  that  34  years  ago — when  budgets 
were  small  and  generally  balanced,  when 
unions  were  xmorganized  and  taxes  low,  when 
business  did  Its  own  forecasting  and  the 
market  reigned  supretne — In  short,  at  a  time 
of  every  considerable  laisses  fairs,  there  oc- 
curred an  almost  total  collapee  of  demand 
In  Western  markets  which  in  turn  intro- 
duced the  worst  depression  in  the  history  of 
capitalism. 

Today,  there  are  enough  uncertainties  In 
the  West — slower  investment  in  Europe,  un- 
employment In  America,  low  Income  among 
the  primary  producers — to  suggest  that  the 
buoyant  growth  of  the  last  decade,  which 
has  put  coaununism  more  or  less  on  the 
defensive  all  around  the  world,  cannot  be 
relied  on  simply  to  maintain  itself  unaided. 
If  all  new  policies  for  growth  are  rejected, 
may  not  the  old  policies  lead  back  to  the 
old  result — the  collapse  of  demand,  the 
disarray  of  the  Weet.  the  resurgence  of 
extremism? 

This  is  the  general  context  within  which 
policies  for  growth  must  be  considered.  In 
such  a  perspecUve,  it  Is  not  easy,  raUonally, 
to  dismiss  problems  simply  because  they  wear 
an  unfamiliar  face,  or  to  refuse  policies 
which,  being  designed  to  meet  new  problems 
are  themselves  still  new. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
draws  closer  to  conclusion,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  all  of  us 
recogniae  the  urgency  and  import  of  the 
two  paramount  issues  which  confront 
it — a  tax  cut  and  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  have  spoken  repeatedly  on  both  of 
these  Issues.  I  shall  discuss  them  again. 
Recognizing  their  complementary  na- 
ture, we  cannot  treat  one  without  deal- 
ing indirectly  with  the  other.  However, 
today  I  wish  primarily  to  call  attention 
to  the  tax  cut.  Public  debate  on  this 
issue  frequently  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
information  and  understanding  that 
creates  imaginary  and  needless  conflicts. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  an  excellent  and  in- 
formative article  by  Budget  Director 
Kermit  Gordon  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Federal  Accountant.  This  article 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  present  de- 
bate is  not  between  wild  spending  and 
economy ;  it  is  not  between  proponents  of 
a  balanced  budget  and  its  opponents. 
Too  often  we  engage  in  an  exercise  in 
semantics  Instead  of  a  comparison  of 
facts.  The  choice  before  us  is  the 
method  of  approaching  a  common  goal. 
It  is  how  we  can  best  establish  a  rational 
and  responsible  fiscal  policy  which  will 
stimulate  a  full-employment,  expanding 
economy. 

We  can  learn  much  by  a  survey  of  the 
fast  growing  economies  of  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  which  have  sustained 
their  rapid  gi-owth  through  a  high  level 
of  combined  private  and  public  demand. 
This  demand  can  be  created  in  several 
ways.  One  way  is  to  rely  principally  on 
direct  Government  spending;  another  is 
indirectly  through  tax  relief.  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mn.Ls,  who  so  eloquently  guided 
the  tax  bill  through  the  House,  made  this 
same  observation  when  he  stated  the 
Government  could  follow  either  of  two 
roads  to  the  achievement  of  a  prosperous 
economy — greatly  increased  Government 
expenditures,  or  a  tax  reduction  which 
would  free  funds  for  private  Investment 
and  consumption. 
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The  roads  to  economic  growth  have 
not  always  been  so  clearly  marked.  Nor 
have  danger  signals  warned  so  clearly 
against  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  in  a  sluggish  economy.  Mr. 
Gordon's  illuminating  article  traces  tlie 
evolution  of  Federal  budgetary  thinking, 
through  a  deeper  understanding  of  its 
mechanics,  toward  a  more  rational 
policy.  He  illustrates  the  extent  of  this 
shift  by  citing  the  passage  of  an  in- 
creased Income  tax  in  the  midst  of  the 
depression,  an  action  which  would  in- 
evitably further  reduce  the  level  of 
economic  activity.  Congress  made  this 
decision,  which  appears  irrational  to  us 
today,  because  of  its  unshakeable  faith 
in  the  absolute  value  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et. The  result,  as  Mr.  Gordon  points 
out,  was  almost  certain  to  aggravate 
and  deepen  the  depression. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  renounce  the 
hope  for  a  balanced  budget.  But 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  turn  this  ob- 
jective into  a  shibboleth  which  stifles 
any  constructive  search  for  new  solu- 
tions when  old  ones  prove  inadequate. 
An  economy  operating  consistently  be- 
low its  capacity  is  clearly  not  going  to 
produce  the  tax  revenues  needed  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Another  specter  raised  by  the  tax  cut 
is  that  of  inflation.  Mr.  Gordon  dis- 
cusses in  this  article  the  conditions 
which  presently  guard  against  inflation. 
When  demand  overtakes  and  out- 
distances supply,  Inflation  becomes  a 
danger.  Our  problem,  however,  is  the 
inverse — an  inadequacy  of  demand. 
Should  a  tax  reduction  so  stimulate  de- 
mand as  to  create  an  inflationary  tend- 
ency, monetary  policy  could  quickly  shift 
to  counter  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Gordon's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  believe  it  makes  good  economic  sense 
and  will  help  substitute  facts  for  en- 
trenched myths  in  the  coming  debate  on 
taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Budcetart  Policy  in  Economic 
Pebspkctivs 
(By  Rermlt  Gordon) 
(Note. — ^Kermit  Gordon,  an  economist  by 
profession,  took  office  last  December  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  after  having  been  for  2 
years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Mr.  Gordon's  flrst  Government 
service  was  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion from  1941  to  1943.  During  World  War 
n  he  was  in  the  n.S.  Army  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  was  with  the 
Department  of  State  from  1945  to  1948,  a 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  State,  1946 
to  1953,  a  consultant  to  the  White  House  Of- 
'  flee  In  connection  with  the  preparation  in 
1950  of  the  Report  of  Foreign  Economic 
Policies  and  an  economic  consultant  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  in  1951.  He 
Joined  the  Department  of  Economics  at  Wil- 
liams CoUege  in  1944  and  he  has  been  profes- 
sor of  economics  since  1956,  David  A.  Wells 
professor  of  political  economy  since  1961. 
Among  his  other  varied  activities  are  10  3rears 
as  associate  to  the  administrator,  Merrill 
^  Foundation,  for  Advancement  of  Financial 
Knowledge,  1947  to  1957,  and  2  years  as  di- 
rector of  Ford  Foundation's  program  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  administration. 
This  past  June  Mr.  Gordon  was  installed  as 


an  honorary  member  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Accountants  Association.) 

(Federal  budgetary  policy  both  Influences 
and  Is  influenced  by  economic  activity,  an 
aspect  of  Federal  planning  that  only  recently 
has  come  to  be  generally  understood.  As 
economics  traditionally  has  emphasized  cost- 
beneflt  analysis,  another  aspect  of  budgetary 
policy  important  in  economic  perspective  is 
the  efficiency  with  which  Government  activ- 
ities are  conducted.  Budget  Director  Gordon 
explores  these  two  facets  of  Federal  budg- 
etary poUcy  in  the  following  article  which 
provides  special  insight  into  economic  factors 
guiding  the  1965  budget  determinations  cur- 
rently in  process.) 

What  I  have  to  say  here  must  begin  with 
a  truism:  that  the  body  of  decisions  which 
constitute  the  yearly  Federal  budget  must 
be  related  responsibly  both  to  the  speclflc 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  and  to  our  overaU  potential  for  eco- 
nomic accomplishment.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
keep  a  flrm  grasp  on  all  of  the  special  factors 
which  condition  the  flscal  operations  of  a 
Federal  Government  such  as  ours,  but  the 
magnitudes  Involved  have  long  since  con- 
vinced the  American  people  that  their  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  vitally  affected.  Each 
year  there  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  a  sum  of  money  eq\ial  to 
about  one-flfth  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Each  year,  as  a  consiuner,  the  Federal 
Government  utilizes  some  11  to  12  percent 
of  all  iiseful  goods  and  services  the  economy 
produces.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
national  economy  are  bound  to  depend  to  an 
Important  degree  on  the  use  of  these  re- 
sources and  on  the  way  they  are  made  avail- 
able for  national  objectives. 

SCONOMIC   BOLE    OF    BTTDCXTART    POLICT 

Our  agreement  on  these  matters  does,  I 
believe,  go  beyond  a  mere  recognition  of 
their  Importance.  In  the  heat  of  public 
debate  about  spending,  taxes,  deficits,  and 
debt,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  achieved  In  the  United  States 
a  rather  broad  consensus  of  support  for  the 
view  that  Federal  budgetary  policy  should 
be  designed  to  help  compensate  for  inade- 
quacies or  excesses  in  private  demcmd — eoid 
we  clearly  agree  that  Federal  policy  should 
not  exaggerate  them.  There  is  now  common 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  if  total  private 
and  public  demand  for  goods  and  services 
presses  too  hard  on  total  supply,  inflation 
wUl  result;  that  if  demand  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  potential  supply,  plants  will 
be  Idle  and  workers  unemployed;  and  that 
it  makes  sense  to  try  to  adjust  the  relation- 
ship between  Government  spending  and 
taxes  to  help  avoid  both  of  these  evils. 

Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a 
consensus  should  consider  whether  there 
would  be  much  support  today — given  the 
same  conditions — for  the  kind  of  policy  fol- 
lowed in  1932  when  the  economy  lay  prostrate 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  great  depression. 
Real  gross  national  product  In  1932  was  28 
percent  below  the  1929  level  and  nearly  one 
worker  in  every  four  was  employed.  Because 
of  the  collapse  In  production  and  incomes. 
Federal  revenues  fell  50  percent  from  1929 
to  1932,  and  largely  for  this  reason,  the  1929 
budget  surplus  turned  into  a  1932  deficit. 

In  considering  what  Congress  ought  to  do 
In  the  circumstances,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House :  "Now,  my  friends,  I  want 
you  and  the  country  to  gird  yourselves  with 
stamina,  with  backbone,  and  with  courage 
to  meet  this  emergency.  All  must  make  tre- 
mendous sacrifloes.  The  budget  must  be 
balanced.  To  do  it.  additional  taxes  m\ist 
be  levied." 

So  Congress  proceeded — in  1932 — to  raise 
income  taxes.  This  action  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
period,  which  held  that  the  only  sound  rule 
of  flscal  policy  was  to  attempt  to  balance 


the  budget  each  year.  Indeed,  the  convic- 
tion of  Congress  that  It  was  doing  the  right 
thing  vras  reinforced  when  it  received  a  com- 
munication bearing  the  slgnatiires  of  62 
faculty  members  of  a  great  university  urg- 
ing an  immediate  Increase  In  taxes.  But  the 
result,  almost  certainly,  was  to  aggravate  and 
deepen  the  depreasicxi. 

The  fact  that  few  people  today  would 
urge  the  same  policy  imder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances is  evidence  that  there  Is  far  less 
disagreement  on  the  issues  of  flscal  poUcy 
than  the  temperatiire  of  the  debate  might 
suggest.  Despite  the  many  major  differences 
of  emphasis  and  attitude  that  exist,  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  Federal  budgetary 
decisions  should  be  made  in  the  Ught  of  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

PRESENT  STATE  OT  THE  NATIONAL  EOONOMT 

The  standard  measure  of  national  eco- 
nomic activity  is  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product,  which  Is  the  money  value,  at  current 
prices,  of  the  Nation's  total  output  of  flnal 
goods  and  services.  Over  the  years  econo- 
mists and  others  Interested  In  business  ac- 
tivity have  singled  out  various  cyclically 
sensitive  statistical  indicators  thoiight  to 
provide  insight  into  prospective  changes  in 
gross  national  product.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year,  these  indicators  have 
been  quite  encouraging,  on  the  whole,  giving 
substantial  promise  that  the  more  optimistic 
forecasts  of  gross  national  product  for  1963 
wUl  be  realized.  Equally  reassuring  signs  of 
a  quickening  economic  pace  are  to  be  round 
in  the  expanding  trends  measured  from  Jan- 
iiary  1961,  which  show  a  30-month  record  of 
uneven,  but  sustained,  economic  expansion 
from  a  recession  trough. 

Measured  'from  their  early  1958  levels, 
however,  these  same  economic  indicators  dis- 
close a  far  more  revealing  and  more  sober- 
ing picture.  They  depict  an  economy  that 
has  been  operating  considerably  below  its 
potential  for  some  6  years — an  economy  that 
even  now,  after  more  than  2  years  of  expan- 
sion. Is  producing  at  a  rate  $30  to  $35  bil- 
lion a  year  below  its  comfortable  capacity. 
The  average  operating  rate  in  manufacturing 
Is  perhaps  10  percent  below  the  preferred 
rate  and  more  than  5'^  percent  of  the  labor 
force  remains  unemployed. 

Whether  viewed  in  terms  of  total  output, 
employment  or  Investment,  the  evidence  of 
slowdown  since  1957  Is  clear.  In  the  post- 
war decade  1947-67,  total  output  rose  at  the 
brisk  rate  of  about  4  percent  a  year;  since 
1957,  progress  has  slowed  to  3  percent  a  year. 
In  the  postwar  decade,  \memployment  aver- 
aged 43  percent  of  the  labor  force;  since 
1957,  it  has  averaged  6  percent  and  has  not 
In  any  month  fallen  below  5  percent.  From 
1947  to  1957.  private  flxed  investment  aver- 
aged 11  percent  of  gross  national  product; 
since  1957,  It  has  fallen  to  an  average  of  9 
percent. 

A  persistent  gap  has  opened  up  between 
achievement  and  potential,  and  in  many 
subtle  ways  the  Nation  has  been  paying  a 
high  price  for  Its  lagging  performance.  Its 
growth  rate  comp>ares  unfavorably  with  that 
of  most  other  Indxistrlallzed  coiintrles.  The 
overhang  of  Idle  capacity  has  dampened  do- 
mestic Investment  incentives  and  has  en- 
couraged the  flow  of  American  capital  abroad, 
with  consequent  strain  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  High  unemployment  rates  among 
youth  have  bred  discontent  and  frustration. 
Chronically  depressed  areas  have  been  denied 
the  rejuvenating  effects  of  a  strong  demand 
for  labor,  which  would  tend  both  to  attract 
new  Industry  to  areas  of  labor  surplus  and  to 
draw  Idle  labor  Into  more  prosperous  re- 
gions. 

Agriculture  and  Industry  are  both  affected 
adversely  by  logging  performance.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  good  alternative  employ- 
ment opportimltles,  many  agricultural 
workers  continue  to  earn  low  Incomes  and 
the  xinderlylng  farm  problem  persists.    In  an 
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effort  to  Mive  tbelr  Jobs,  IndiutrUl  workers 
Mek  to  Institute  restrlcUve  work  rules  and 
to  shorten  the  work  week;  and  some  Indus- 
tries, in  a  similar  effort  to  Insiilate  them- 
selves from  the  general  economic  climate, 
seek  to  price  their  goods  so  as  to  earn  normal 
profits  on  subnormal  volume. 

sxnsTAirnAi.  tax  kxtision  bsskntial 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory 
economic  performance  these  past  6  years 
is.  in  my  opinion.  Inadequate  total  demand. 
We  have  simply  not  been  able  to  sustain 
a  rate  of  growth  In  demand  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb our  unemployed  and  put  our  Idle  ca- 
pacity back  to  work.  The  effort  to  diagnose 
this  condition  has  led  to  a  search  for  reme- 
dies, and  this  search  has  led  directly  to  the 
Federal  tax  system.  We  are  weighed  down  by 
the  burden  of  an  income  tax  system  which, 
though  modified  somewhat.  Is  stiU  essential- 
ly that  which  was  adopted  to  restrain  ex- 
cessive demand  in  wartime.  Its  power  to 
extract  Income  from  the  bank  accounts  of 
Individuals  and  corporations  is  so  great  that 
the  Federal  budget  would  have  shown  a 
string  of  handsome  surpluses  rather  than 
deficits  in  the  years  since  1957  if  the  econ- 
omy had  been  operating  close  to  full  em- 
ployment. The  truth  is  that  tax  rates  set 
so  high  as  to  absorb  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  a  full-employment  gross  national 
product  will  actually  block  the  road  to  the 
achievement  of  full  employment  and  yield 
disappointingly  low  revenues.  In  the  six 
budget  documents  submitted  from  January 
1957  throxigh  1962.  taken  together,  a  surplus 
of  IS'']  billion  was  forecast;  yet  the  actual 
budget  result  was  a  cumulative  deficit  of 
$33  billion.  In  each  of  the  past  6  years 
revenue  estimates  were  bcued  on  an  expected 
resumption  or  continuation  of  brisk  eco- 
nomic expansion — and  in  each  year  the 
dampening  forces  of  the  tax  system  were 
exerted  In  a  way  that  kept  the  estimate  from 
being  realized. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  why  we  believe  that 
the  needs  of  the  economy  require  a  sub- 
stantial further  revision  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  system  In  1963.  I  stress  the  need 
fc*  further  revision  because  the  tax  changes 
instituted  last  year — the  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation rules  and  the  enactment  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit — had  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  biislness  tax  liabilities  by 
about  $2^  billion  a  year  and  represented  a 
start  toward  the  adoption  of  a  growth-In- 
ducing tax  system.  Although  these  tax 
changes  were  at  first  regarded  skeptically  by 
the  business  community,  this  skepticism  has 
melted  in  the  presence  of  hard  evidence  that 
business  investment  this  year  Is  responding 
to  the  stimulus  of  these  reforms. 

The  President's  tax  program  which  Is  now 
before  the  Congress  has  the  following  princi- 
pal elements: 

1.  Taxes  are  to  be  reduced  by  about  %\0^'% 
billion.  In  three  stages,  during  1963,  1964, 
and  1966. 

2.  The  $10^  billion  net  cut  is  made  up 
of  $13  >4  billion  of  gross  tax  reduction  off- 
set by  $3  billion  of  revenue-producing  re- 
forms. In  turn,  the  $13  >^  billion  gross  re- 
duction consists  of  roughly  $11  billion  in 
personal  and  $214  billion  In  corimrate  taxes. 

3.  The  top  bracket  rate  of  the  individual 
Income  tax  Is  to  be  reduced  from  91  to  65 
percent  and  the  lowest  bracket  rate  irooi. 
20  to  14  percent. 

The  tax  program  has  two  major  objectives: 
first,  to  provide  a  sizable  Increase  In  effective 
demand  by  sharply  reducing  the  proportion 
of  Income  taken  in  taxes,  and  second,  to 
provide  a  tax  structure,  which,  through 
sharp  cuts  in  top  bracket  rates  and  reduc- 
tion in  corporate  taxes,  will  encourage  In- 
creased risk  taking  and  a  higher  tempo  of 
business  investment.  It  Is  thus  a  program 
which  will  narrow  the  gap  between  perform- 
ance and  productive  potential,  while  con- 
ciurently  stimulating  a  more  rapid  growth 
In  that  potential.    The  President's  tax  pro- 


posals constitute  the  most  Important  eco- 
nomic policy  issue  before  the  Congress  this 
year,  and  fortunately  the  prospects  are  hope- 
ful for  the  enactment  of  constructive  and 
Invigorating  tax  legislation. 

ABOtTMum  rem.  cdttino  taxis  now 

Many  people  ask  whether  this  Is  the 
right  time  to  cut  taxes.  Rather  than  cut 
taxes  now  when  there  already  Is  a  large 
budget  deficit,  should  not  tax  reduction  be 
deferred  until  there  Is  a  surplus  in  the 
budget?  This  Is  an  Important  question,  and 
It  deserves  a  straight  answer.  The  answer. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  has  two  parts: 

First,  I  believe  we  are  more  likely  to  reach 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  next  few  years  If 
we  cut  taxes  now  than  if  we  do  nothing.  If 
we  fall  to  act,  we  risk  a  continuation  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  6  years — undercapaclty 
operations  and  excessive  unemployment. 
An  economy  operating  at  luider  capacity  is 
unlikely  to  generate  the  tax  revenues  needed 
to  balance  the  budget.  It  Is  instructive  to 
note  that  we  have  had  budget  surpluses  six 
times  since  the  war  and  in  every  case  save 
one  the  surplus  has  occurred  in  a  setting  of 
full  employment.  This  experience  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  It  takes  full  em- 
ployment to  generate  the  revenues  needed  to 
balance  the  budget.  If  we  cut  taxes  now, 
we  win  have  a  somewhat  larger  Immediate 
deficit,  but  a  better  prospect  for  reducing 
and  eliminating  the  deficit  in  the  years 
ahead  through  the  Increase  in  tax  revenues 
returned  by  an  expanding  economy. 

Second,  if  we  were  by  some  chance  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  without  a  tax 
cut,  we  would  probably  find  that  a  tax  cut 
in  such  circumstances  would  be  badly  timed. 
Since  balanced  budgets  and  full  employment 
tend  to  go  together,  to  cut  taxes  In  a  setting 
of  full  employment  and  high  utilization  of 
capacity  Is  to  court  the  danger  of  excessive 
demand  and  Inflation  unless  a  slump  Is  In 
prospect. 

Another  main  objection  raised  against  tax 
reduction  at  this  time  stems  from  the  fear 
that  the  immediate  deflclt  associated  with 
tax  reduction  will  cause  Inflation.  This  Is  a 
legitimate  concern;  the  American  people  fear 
Inflation,  and  properly  so.  Moreover,  there 
are  times  when  a  Government  deflclt  will 
cause  inflation:  When  demand  Is  pressing 
against  the  limits  of  supply,  a  reduction  in 
taxes  or  an  increase  in  Government  expendi- 
tures will  tend  to  raise  prices.  But  there 
is  no  alchemy  by  which  deficits  are  auto- 
matically transmuted  Into  price  Increases; 
It  Is  the  state  of  the  economy  which  deter- 
mines whether  deficits  will  cause  Inflation. 
For  example,  although  deficits  have  occurred 
In  5  of  the  last  6  years,  the  price  level  in 
this  country  has  been  more  stable  than  In 
any  other  advanced  Industrial  country  with 
the  exception  of  Canada.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  at  no  time  In  this  period 
has  there  been  pressure  of  excess  demand  on 
prices. 

While  the  President's  tax  program  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  private  demand,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  overstlmulate  demand 
and  cause  it  In  turn  to  overtax  capacity. 
Even  if  excess  demand  pressure  should  de- 
velop— an  event  we  think  most  unlikely — 
the  tools  of  monetary  policy  can  be  brought 
quickly  into  play  to  dampen  the  pressure. 

Hence,  whether  one  appeals  to  economic 
logic  or  to  recent  economic  history,  there  Is 
little  basis  for  the  fear  that  the  President's 
tax  program  Is  Inflationary.  The  opposite 
danger  Is  much  greater — that  failure  to  enact 
the  tax  program  will  leave  us  beset  with  the 
same  economic  Ills  which  have  troubled  us 
for  the  last  6  years  and  will  increase  our 
vulnerability  to  recession.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program  certainly  will  not  in  It- 
self solve  all  of  the  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems, its  enactment  will  help  to  create  a 
climate  of  economic  vltcility  and  expansion 
In    which    many    other    problems — ranging 


from    agriculture    to    automation— will    be 
easier  to  solve. 

oaivx  roB  economy  in  oovxknmknt 

The  President's  program  for  tax  reduction 
and  reform — designed  as  It  Is  to  spur  expan- 
sion of  the  national  economy  and  early 
achievement  of  full  employment — has  ma- 
jor Implications  for  future  budgetary  policy. 
The  President  has  pledged  that,  as  the  tax 
cut  becomes  fully  effective  and  the  economy 
climbs  toward  full  employment,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Increased  revenues  generated 
by  economic  expansion  wUl  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  deflclt.  This  declaration 
commits  the  administration  to  a  policy  of 
sustained  expenditure  restraint.  Work  on 
the  1968  budget,  which  u  already  well  un- 
derway. Is  moving  along  lines  consistent 
with  this  policy. 

This  does  not  mean  a  freeze  on  new  pro- 
grams— a  moratorium  on  prudent  planning 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  a  growing  country.  It 
does  mean — and  it  means  emphatically — 
that  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  find 
economies  in  existing  Government  programs. 
In  order  that  the  net  Impact  of  new  activi- 
ties on  the  Federal  budget  will  be  held  to 
a  minimum.  Better  management  and  cost 
reduction  can  make  a  major  contribution  to- 
ward resolving  the  conflict  between  expand- 
ing public  needs  and  the  need  to  limit  total 
expenditures. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  great  potential  of 
management  Improvement  for  restraining 
expenditures  should  be  resolved  by  the  spec- 
tacular accomplishments — realized  and  pros- 
pective— of  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
curement and  logistics  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. Savings  are  estimated  at  $2.7  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  These  are  not  vague  estimates 
of  future  economies;  the  program  Is  fully 
In  effect  today,  and  It  Is  reshaping  procure- 
ment and  management  practices  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  1963.  Its  first  full 
year  of  operation,  the  program  produced 
more  than  $1  billion  of  identifiable  savings. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  these  savings 
have  not  In  any  way  been  achieved  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  national  security.  On  the  contrary, 
notable  advances  were  made  in  our  military 
strength  during  1963.  Under  this  outstand- 
ing program,  economies  are  being  achieved 
by  buying  only  what  Is  needed,  buying  that 
at  the  lowest  sound  price,  and  reducing  op- 
erating costs  thro\igb  integration  and  stand- 
ardization. Defense  needs  are  thus  being 
met  more  effectively  and  at  lower  cost — 
which  is  economy  In  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Defense  economy 
prorgam  can  be  grasped  more  readily  if  It  Is 
compared  with  the  future  costs  of  the  legis- 
lative proposals  submitted  by  the  President 
during  the  c\irrent  session  of  Congress.  For 
example : 

"Closer  calculations  of  procurement  needs 
and  fuller  use  of  excess  Inventory  in  place 
of  new  procurement  will  save  more  during 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1966  than  the  cost  in 
these  years  of  the  proposed  military  pay 
Increases. 

"The  shift  from  noncompetitive  to  com- 
petitive procurement,  and  the  shift  from 
cost-plus-flxed-fee  to  flxed  or  Incentive  price 
contracts  will  save  more  In  these  same  2  years 
than  the  total  cost  of  the  President's  omni- 
bus education  program — Including  aid  to 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries, 
college  facilities,  library  and  graduate  school 
grants,  student  loans  and  fellowships,  and 
adult  and  vocational  education. 

"The  elimination  of  gold  plating  In  pro- 
curement specifications — performance  char- 
acteristics unneeded  for  the  planned  mis- 
sion— will  save  more  In  1964  and  1965  than 
the  cost  of  the  President's  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities  program. 

"Improved  equipment  maintenance 
through    better    management    will    save    as 
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much  in  these  2  years  as  the  entire  cost  of 
the  President's  mass  transit  program. 

"The  closing  or  reduction  of  \mnecessary 
Installations  In  the  Defense  Department  will 
save  more  than  the  total  cost  in  1964  and 
1965  of  the  President's  program  for  hospital 
construction  and  aid  to  medical  education." 

To  put  the  comparison  in  its  most  striking 
form.  Secretary  McNamara's  cost  reduction 
program  wil  realize  savings,  in  1964  and  1965. 
which  will  exceed  the  total  cost  of  the  legis- 
lative program  the  President  has  proposed 
to  Congress  throughout  its  current  session. 
This  persistent  drive  for  better  management 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  is  not  an  Issue  between 
the  parties.  Many  management  gains  were 
accomplished  by  the  last  administration  and 
this  administration  has  sought  to  maintain 
and  accelerate  the  momentum. 

TAXPATXB  INTESKST  IN  OTICIXNCT 

I  want  particularly  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance this  administration  attaches  to  the 
goal  of  raising  managerial  efficiency  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Although  ours  has 
been  described  as  an  affluent  society,  55 
percent  of  the  American  families  today  have 
an  annual  Income  before  taxes  of  vmder 
$6,000.  The  share  of  the  $6,000  which  they 
pay  in  taxes  represents  a  very  Important  part 
of  their  Income  dedicated  to  Federal  activi- 
ties. This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  affluence 
that  can  tolerate,  let  alone  Justify,  loose  and 
slack  practice  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs. 

Not  too  Biu-prlsingly,  the  average  citizen  Is 
much  more  concerned  with  efflciency  in  Gov- 
ernment than  he  Is  with  efflciency  in  busi- 
ness. In  dealing  with  private  business,  the 
citizen  can  often  protect  himself  against 
excessive  prices  and  unsatisfactory  products 
by  buying  elsewhere  or  by  simply  not  buy- 
ing. He  enjoys  no  such  option  with  respect 
to  the  services  of  the  Government.  The  sale 
of  Ooverrunent  services  by  their  very  nature 
necessarily  must  be  a  compulsory  transac- 
tion— a  transaction  in  which  the  citizen  is 
denied  the  option  of  not  buying  the  product. 
This  Is  not,  of  course,  a  criticism  of  Govern- 
ment services,  the  nature  of  which  usually 
requires  that  they  be  provided  through  gov- 
enunental  machinery.  But  this  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  greater  concern  that  the  average 
citizen  has  for  efflciency  in  Government  than 
he  has  for  efflciency  in  private  business.  On 
our  part,  those  of  us  in  Government  have  a 
very  grave  responsibility  to  give  unremitting 
attention  to  the  need  for  improving  manage- 
ment practice  and  for  providing  Government 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


KXW  ZNCKNTIVSS  rOB  BETlllB  MANACXMZNT 

Unfortunately  the  Government  operates 
under  certain  handicaps,  relative  to  private 
business,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  In- 
centives that  produce  good  management  per- 
formance. For  one  thing,  there  is  no  threat 
of  competitive  extinction — that  if  you  do  not 
do  well,  somebody  will  drive  you  out  of  busi- 
ness. Further,  some  of  the  most  valued  tools 
of  private  enterprise  are  lacking  in  Oovem- 
ment,  most  notably  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment. 

More  reassuring  \b  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  gradually  evolving  effective  coun- 
terparts for  some  of  the  built-in  stimuli  to 
Improved  j>erfomianoe  which  seem  to 
characterize  business  operation  In  the  com- 
petitive market.  There  is  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  costs  at  all  management  levels — 
on  cost  determinations  and  on  cost-baaed 
budgeting.  At  the  same  time  better  produc- 
tivity measures  are  being  developed,  under 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget  coordination,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  reliable  basis  for  measuring 
work  productivity  throughout  the  Federal 
Government.  Another  very  encouraging  de- 
velopment is  the  progress  being  made  in  cost- 
benefit  analysis,  relating  the  costs  of  partic- 
ular public  services  to  money  measures  of 
the  benefits  derived.     All  of  these  develop- 


ments are  contributing  to  a  more  rational 
order  of  managerial  decisions. 

A  very  fortunate,  although  at  times  em- 
barrassing and  even  trying,  aspect  of  man- 
agerial stimulus  in  the  Fedo-al  Government 
iB  the  fact  that  the  Government,  by  its  Tery 
nature,  must  operate  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  The 
General  Accounting  Offlce,  In  particular, 
makes  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
goldfish-bowl  aspect  of  Government  through 
its  auditing  program  and  its  periodic  reports 
on  performance.  The  activities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  tend  to  synthesize 
within  the  Government  something  like  the 
same  stimuli  which  are  at  work  In  prlyate 
business.  However  painful  the  process  may 
be,  the  end  result  Is  to  fiirther  the  cause  of 
management  Improvement  and  this  cannot 
help  but  be  beneflclal  to  all  concerned. 

In  retrospect,  the  most  striking  discovery 
I  have  made  in  viewing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  my  particular  vantage  point  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the  heavy  em- 
phasis, continuing  stress  and  vigorous  sup- 
port which  are  being  given  and  which  have 
been  given  for  many  years  to  the  cause  of 
management  improvement.  The  reassuring 
extent  of  these  endeavors  is  little  known  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
because  better  management  and  cost  reduc- 
tion are  not  controversial  objectives  and  It 
is  the  controversial  which  tends  to  capture 
public  attention.  Since  these  important  en- 
deavors deserve  to  be  much  more  widely  rec- 
ognized, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under- 
took last  April  to  sununarize  some  of  the 
Government's  many  commendable  accom- 
plishments in  a  special  brochure  entitled 
"Cost  Reduction  Through  Better  Manage- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government."  ^ 

The  efflciency  of  Government  has  a  special 
Importance  in  a  Federal  democracy  such  as 
ours.  Whether  the  citizen  believes  that  pub- 
lic servants  are  alert  and  effective  in  conserv- 
ing the  national  resources  entrusted  to  their 
care  very  properly  determines  his  confidence 
in  government  as  a  way  of  getting  things 
done.  This  confidence,  in  turn.  Is  bound  to 
affect  In  some  degree  his  faith  In  the  vitality 
and  durability  of  democratic  institutions 
themselves.  To  press  for  efflciency,  good 
management,  and  cost  reduction  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  fundamental  obligation  of  the 
public  service,  which  the  people  should  know 
we  fully  accept  and  mean  to  fulfill,  whatever 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  time. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  pleased  with  the  response  of 
the  public  to  the  introduction  of  S.  2249. 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

As  evidence  of  this  support,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attenticm  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  addressed  to  President 
Kennedy  from  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dustin, 
public  relations  director  of  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council,  Inc.  Mr.  Dustin  enclosed 
in  his  letter  a  petition  signed  by  more 
than  100  Indiana  scientists  and  educa- 


iTTils  62-page  report  brings  to  light  im- 
portant new  developments  in  management 
improvement  In  the  Federal  Government  and 
cites  examples.  It  is  available  for  26  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  OfBoe,  Washington, 
D.C..  20402.  Among  the  topics  covered  are: 
automatic  data  processing;  highlights  of 
managing  manpower;  incentive  awards; 
property  and  supply  management;  financial 
management:  new  approaches  for  managing 
complex  programs;  and  statistics  reporting 
and  use. 


tors  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  in  the  dunes  region. 

This  endorsement  is,  I  think,  truly 
significant  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Dustin's  letter  and  a  copy  of 
the  petition  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoso.  as  follows: 

SsTS  TSx  Dunks  Coitncil, 
Chesterton,  Jnd.,  October  24,  19S3. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kjcnmeot. 
Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Prxstdent:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  petition  endorsed  by  more  than  100  of  In- 
diana's most  respected  scientists  and  edu- 
cators who  have  declared  their  support  for 
the  administration  proposal  to  establish  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Those  who  endorsed  this  petition  do  not 
purport  to  speak  for  the  many  educational 
Institutions  where  they  hold  important  posts. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  their  pro- 
fessional competence  qualifies  them  to  serve 
as  educators  at  many  of  the  major  Institu- 
tions in  the  State,  Inclxidlng  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  University,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  De- 
Pauw  University,  Taylor  University,  Wabash 
College,  Earlham  College,  and  others. 

Such  an  expression  of  opinion  from  so 
eminent  a  group  must  surely  Indicate  that 
the  remaining  areas  of  the  Indiana  dunes 
region  should  be  preserved,  that  all  admin- 
istration effort  should  be  dedicated  toward 
earliest  establishment  of  the  lakeshore,  and 
that  the  minimum  measure  suitable  for  ac- 
complishing this  objective  Is  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson,  October  21,  8.  2249. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Dr. 
James  Dewey  Watson,  1962  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner in  medicine  from  Indiana,  will  honor  the 
Save  the  Dunes  Council's  12th  annual  meet- 
ing, October  26,  as  principal  speaker.  Dr. 
Watson  serves  on  our  advlsoi^  board. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  E.  DxTsmr, 
Publie  Relatioru  Dtreetor, 

OCTOBB  18.  186S. 
To   the   Honomhle  John   F.   Kennedy,    the 
Honorable  Governor  of  iTtdiana,  and  the 
HoTiorable   Congressmen  From  Indiana: 

With  the  release  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommendation  for  an  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  consisting  at  this 
time  of  11,700  acres,  Indiana,  the  ICdwest. 
and  the  United  States  are  faced  with  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  establish  this 
project  at  an  early  date. 

As  the  recent  ofllclal  statement  of  the 
2,400-member  Boological  Society  of  America 
puts  it,  ''The  Indiana  Dunes  region  is  of 
unique  Interest  to  science  because  there  the 
principles  of  plant  and  animal  succession 
and  habitat  evolution  were  discovered  by 
early  American  biologists.  This  fundamen- 
tal knowledge,  comparable  to  species  evolu- 
tion in  theoretical  import,  has  been  profit- 
ably applied  In  all  countries  in  practical 
fields  such  as  forestry,  range  management, 
conservation  of  soU  and  water,  and  wildlife 
management.  Fourteen  mldwe&tern  iiniver- 
Bltles  and  colleges  utilize  the  superb  educa- 
tional values  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  by  class 
field  trips  or  research  studies.  Scientists 
from  throughout  the  world  visit  this  area 
of  classic  biological  and  geological  signifi- 
cance." 

The  undersigned  scientists  and  educators 
of  Indiana  believe  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  implement  the  national 
lakeshore  outlined  by  the  Budget  Biireau 
and  delineated  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Many  areas  included  are  highly  important 
to  science  and  education;  other  portions  will 
provide  recreational  opportunities  which  are 
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vital  In  the  balanced  growth  of  tbU  area  of 
the  country. 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms,  we  urge 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  will  bring 
this  great  project  to  fruition,  and  we  call 
upon  elected  and  appointed  leaders  every- 
where to  Join  In  this  effort  now.  befor#  any 
fxurther  losses  to  this  Irreplaceable  natural 
assets  are  sustained. 


RECLAMATION  ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR PRANK  MOSS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstingviJished  chairman  of  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Prank  E.  Moss,  made  an 
excellent  presentation  of  our  need  for 
multiple-use  planning  and  development 
of  water  resources  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Reclamation  Associ- 
atlon  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  called  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  use  of  reclamation 
project  water  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  and  also  for  the  products 
of  irrigation  farms,  where  much  of  the 
Nation's  beef  and  mutton,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  specialty  crops  originate. 

There  is  need  for  greater  public  under- 
standing that  the  reclamation  projects 
we  are  undertaking  do  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  agricultural  commodities  in 
svu-plus,  but  produce  chiefly  items  for 
which  we  have  growing  need.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  estimated  that  we  need  to  ex- 
pand our  beef  cattle  herds  from  approxi- 
mately 75  million  head  to  100  million 
head  by  1970.  Much  of  this  needed  ex- 
pansion can  be  supported  by  reclamation. 
Nationally.  50  percent  of  irrigation  pro- 
duction is  hay  and  forage  for  livestock. 
In  the  Great  Plains  area,  that  propor- 
tion ranges  lip  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  Senator 
Moss'  address  to  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  on  October  24,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TasNoa  xh  RxcuntATioN  Legislation 
(Remarks  of  Senator  P«ank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  U.8.  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
at  the   annual   meeting   of   the   National 
Reclamation    Association    In    Sun   Valley. 
Idaho.  October  24,  1963) 
The   pleasiire  of   getting  back  home  and 
visiting  with  old  friends  about  the  develop- 
ment of  ovir  western  country  is  greatly  en- 
hanced this  year  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  ne«u:ly   10  months  of  continuous  con- 
gressional session.     The  change  of  scenery, 
and    being    with    western    neighbors    even 
briefly,  is  a  very  welcome  occasion. 

This  la  the  32d  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  which 
came  into  being  In  my  hometown  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  continued  to  grow  in  stature 
and  Influence  in  the  intervening  years  and, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  of  opportunity  for  public  service. 

In  March  of  this  year.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  preside  for  the  first  time  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  your  board  of  direc- 
tors. As  usual,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
Informative  session  on  the  problems  of 
reclamation  in  the  field,  and  In  Washington. 


The  ocoaslon  was  {particularly  auspicious 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  freshman 
member  of  our  conamlttee.  Senator  CAaL 
Hatdkk.  of  Arizona.  In  Introducing  our  dis- 
tinguished Junior  conunlttee  member.  Sen- 
ator HxNaT  Jackson,  now  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  said: 

"Certainly  the  most  prominent  person  to 
Join  the  committee  in  many  years  Is  our 
revered  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator  CAai. 
Hayden.  an  ardent  champion  of  reclamation 
for  many,  many  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  should  be  sitting  up  here.  I  might  add 
that  while  I  am  now  in  my  33d  year  in  Con- 
gress, this  gentleman  came  to  Congress  be- 
fore I  was  bom." 

The  title  for  my  remarks  today  Is  "Trends 
in  Reclamation  Legislation."  In  contem- 
plating It.  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid 
the  thought  that  you  ought  to  have  our 
freshman  Member  as  your  speaker  on  this 
subject.  Cakl  Hatden  came  to  Congress  on 
February  19,  1912 — more  than  61  years  ago — 
and  Is  the  most  competent  of  all  of  us  to 
speak  about  trends.  He  has  watched  them 
for  more  than  a  half  century.  He  helped 
get  the  famed  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona 
underway.  He  has  watched  a  tremendous 
shift  In  the  use  of  project  water  from  agri- 
culture to  municipal  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. Within  his  term  of  service  in  Con- 
gress he  has  seen  the  Salt  River  area  move 
from  an  agrarian  economy  to  a  heavily  Indus- 
trial economy. 

The  Biu^au  of  Reclamation  tells  me  that 
In  the  past  10  years  more  than  300  industries 
have  located  In  and  are  now  served  by  the 
Salt  River  project.  These  Include  Motorola, 
the  computer  production  facilities  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  a  Reynolds  Alumlniun  Co.  plant, 
Goodyear,  United  States  Steel,  Sperry-Rand, 
and  many  other  nationally  known  firms 
which  would  not  have  located  in  Arizona  ex- 
cept for  the  avallabUlty  of  water  from  the 
project  accompanying  their  plantslte  pur- 
chases. 

Senator  Hatden  has  long  sponsored  the 
proposed  central  Arizona  reclamation  proj- 
ect In  his  own  State.  As  late  as  1957,  all 
but  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  water  to  be 
controlled  by  that  project  was  Intended  for 
supplemental  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
The  rep>ort  on  Senator  Hatden 's  current 
central  Arizona  bill,  which  was  made  to  ovir 
committee  very  recently,  shows  that  300,000 
acre-feet  of  the  project  water  will  go  directly 
to  municipal  and  Industrial  uses  and  by 
the  time  the  payout  period  Is  completed  a 
major  amount  wll  be  used  for  "M  and  I." 

Senator  Hatden  himself  observed  during 
the  progress  of  the  hearing  that  ultimately 
very  little  of  the  water  from  this  project 
will  be  used  for  agricultural  purpoess,  al- 
though all  of  it  was  so  Intended  when  the 
project   was   originally   conceived. 

At  a  hearing  earlier  this  year  our  very  able 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Floyd  Domlny. 
presented  a  chart  and  statement  graphically 
pointing  up  the  trend  of  construction  ex- 
penditures by  the  Bureau  from  1902,  reflect- 
ing the  change  in  emphasis  and  purpose. 

In  the  period  from  1902  through  1910  a 
total  of  $58.7  million  was  spent  and  973  per- 
cent of  it  was  for  irrigation  facilities;  1  per- 
cent was  for  power,  and  1.7  percent  for  un- 
identified piuposes. 

In  1963.  based  on  estimated  expenditures 
of  (266  million,  only  29.8  percent  was  for 
irrigation  purposes.  Nearly  half,  47.2  per- 
cent was  for  power,  another  10.2  percent  was 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  water,  8.6  per- 
cent was  for  flood  control,  and  the  remaining 
4.2  percent  was  for  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, salinity  alleviation,  and  minor  uses. 

Commissioner  Dominy's  chart  had  divided 
the  61  years  which  were  covered  into  nine 
periods.  In  every  period  the  trend  was  to- 
ward a  decrease  In  the  proportion  of  Irriga- 
tion and  a  consistent  Increase  in  other 
classifications. 


Senator  Geoboe  McOoveen,  of  South  Da- 
kota, recently  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
tenfold  Increase  since  1966 — only  7  years 
ago — in  the  population  served  with  munici- 
pal and  Indiastrlal  water  supplied  from  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  projects. 

In  1956  there  were  1,070,000  persons  using 
165,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  Federal  rec- 
laimatlon  projects  for  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial uses.  Last  year  It  was  10.120,000  per- 
sons who  used  1,450,000  acre-feet  of  water. 
The  growth  In  municipal  and  Industrial  us- 
ers is  now  running  in  excess  of  12  percent  a 
year. 

This  trend  in  use  of  water  from  established 
Irrigation  projects  is  paralleled  by  a  trend 
In  the  nature  of  legislation  for  new  proj- 
ects. Measviree  before  the  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  Include  increasingly 
large  allocations  of  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  supplies  and.  In  more  than  one  In- 
stance, the  projects  are  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  municipal  water  supply. 

One  ot  the  bills  we  have  passed  through 
the  Senate  this  year.  S.  614,  by  Senators 
Andexson  and  Mechem,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  water  from 
the  San  Juan-Chama  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  permanent  pool  for  recreation  pur- 
poses at  the  Cochlta  Reservoir  in  New 
Mexico.  Another  was  to  assure  and  promote 
conservation  of  wildlife  on  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way  in  the  Tule  Lake,  upper  and  lower 
Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake  wildlife  refuges. 

Two  measures  deal  exclusively  with  Juris- 
diction over  power  developments  and  mar- 
keting of  power. 

Just  as  we  are  evolving  a  multiple-use 
policy  for  management  of  our  public  lands, 
so  also  are  water  projects,  even  in  the  arid 
West,  becoming  increasingly  multlple-iise 
projects,  or  parts  of  a  multiple-purpose  pro- 
gram with  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supply,  power,  dilution  of  effluents  and  salin- 
ity, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  becom- 
ing Increasingly  large  and  insistent  claimants 
for  recognition.  In  some  places,  as  always, 
flood  control  and  navigation  are  factors. 

The  calendar  of  the  Interior  Committee 
and  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  work  we  have  done  this  year, 
reflect  the  rapidly  increasing  pressure  and 
necessity  for  consideration  of  all  needs  for 
water. 

As  of  the  first  of  this  month,  60  bills  and 
resolutions  had  been  referred  to  the  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  subcommittee  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

Eighteen  hearings  have  been  held.  Six- 
teen bills  have  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  floor  and  eight  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Only  one  of  the  bills  that  have  reached 
the  floor  fall  in  the  category  of  project  au- 
thorizations— the  Dixie  project  In  Utah 
which  has  been  sought  by  the  people  of 
Washington  County  for  more  than  40  years. 
This  is  not  unusual  In  the  first  year  of  a 
Congress.  The  comments  and  views  of  In- 
terested executive  agencies  and  of  the  White 
House  must  be  obtained.  Many  cA  the  pro- 
posals require  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
preparatory  work.  This  is  generally  the 
year  when  housekeeping  bills  are  passed  and 
groundwork  Is  laid  for  authorizations  In  the 
second  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  housekeeping  category,  we  have 
done  considerable  tidying  up.  The  com- 
mittee has  favorably  reported — and  the 
Senate  has  passed — a  bill  that  will  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Projects  Act  by 
Increasing  the  nearly  exhausted  authoriza- 
tion from  $100  to  $200  million.  It  also  modl- 
fles  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  original 
legislation  to  simplify  the  procedures  by 
which  smaller.  non-Federal  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts can  take  advantage  of  Federal  loans  to 
build  new  projects  or  rehabilitate  and  better 
existing  ones. 
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We  have  also  processed  a  bill  to  make  costs 
of  certain  invesUgaUons  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  nonreimbursable. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  the  only 
Federal  Agency  in  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment field  required  by  law  to  charge  the 
cost  of  preauthorizatlon  studies  to  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  the  project.  The  costs  of 
all  such  Investigations  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  nonreimbursable.  SimUarly,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  plans  for  watershed 
Improvement,  and  expenses  incurred  In  ar- 
ranging financial  assistance  to  carry  out 
those  plans,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral parUclpation  in  the  project.  During 
hearings  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bill, 
the  point  was  made  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  programs  require  the  highest 
degree  of  reimbursement  and  yet.  reclama- 
tion is  the  one  program  in  which  Investiga- 
tion costs  are  not  regarded  as  a  Federal  con- 
tribution. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  Garrison 
diversion  iinlt  of  the  Missouri  Basin  project, 
and  on  central  Arlaona.  These  could  lead  to 
authorizations. 

The  committee  has  worked  especially  dili- 
gently on  two  broad,  basic,  pieces  of  water 
legislation  in  which  reclamation  has  an  im- 
portant stake,  and  on  which  our  great  and 
good  friend.  Bill  Welch,  testified  for  your 
organization.  These  are  the  water  resources 
research  bUl  and  the  river  basin  planning 
bill. 

Both  of  these  bills,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cunton  p.  Anderson  and  others  of  us  who 
served  on  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  when  assessed  to- 
gether, with  the  history  and  report  of  that 
committee,  speak  rather  eloquently  of  the 
trend  in  water  legislation.  Including  reclama- 
tion. 

The  select  committee  found  that  the 
United  States  Is  confronted  with  absolute 
water  shortages,  beginning  In  the  south- 
western river  basins  Where  stringency  is  al- 
ready felt,  spreading  into  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin  by  1980  and  on  into  the  western  Great 
Lakes  area,  the  upper  Arkansas-Red  River 
Valleys  and  the  western  gulf  area,  by  the 
year  2000.  It  found  that  the  great  Indus- 
trial area  of  the  Nation  lying  between  Slotix 
Palls.  8.  Dak.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
west,  and  Boston  and  Washington.  D.C..  on 
the  east,  would  have  serious  water  problems 
stemming  in  a  considerable  degree  from  dis- 
tribution, variability  of  supply,  and  pollu- 
tion. 

The  select  committee  made  five  major  rec- 
ommendations: (1)  River  basin  planning; 
(3)  Intensified  research  including  work  on 
more  efficient  use  of  available  water,  and 
augmentation  of  supplies  through  weather 
modification  and  desallnlzation;  (3)  In- 
creased State  participation  in  water  resource 
planning  and  programs;  (4)  maintenance  of 
a  continuous  assessment  of  regional  water 
supplies  and  demand,  and;  (5)  a  Federal 
program  aimed  at  encoxiraglng  greater  effi- 
ciency in  water  development  and  use. 

S.  2  and  8.  1111  are  pieces — beginnings — 
of  this  unified,  overall  approach  to  meeting 
the  Nation's  water  needs.  I  believe  it  wUl 
be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  which  has  always 
had  a  primary  Interest  in  irrigation,  that  it 
has  haid  the  vision  and  the  statesmanship 
to  see  the  necessity  of  meeting  all  water 
needs  and  to  support  the  implementation  of 
a  broad  national  water  program  for  all  pur- 
poses as  vigorously  as  it  supports  particular 
Irrigation  projects. 

S.  2.  The  water  resoxuces  research  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  a  high  priority 
on  the  calendar  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The  blU  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  or  equivalent 
institutions  selected  by  the  States,  where 
both  basic  and  a^^plled  research,  important 


to  the  areas  served  by  the  various  universi- 
ties, can  be  conducted.  These  State  research 
programs  would  be  welded  into  a  national 
water  research  effort  by  a  water  research 
agency  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Those  of  xis  who  Joined  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure  regard  It  as  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  only  in  finding  sci- 
entific solutions  to  a  whole  range  of  varying 
regional  water  problems  can  the  Nation's 
needs  be  met. 

Despite  the  impression  in  many  minds 
resulting  from  temporary  surpluses  of  a  few 
agricultural  commodities,  irrigation  is  not 
faced  with  a  decline.  Because  of  the  com- 
peting demands  for  water  in  the  Western 
States,  It  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  use  of  available  supplies 
and  augmenting  supplies,  of  squeezing  more 
production  out  of  every  acre-foot  of  water, 
and  of  squeezing  more  acre-feet  of  usable 
water  out  of  the  atmosphere  or  presently  un- 
used, or  unusable  polluted,  saline  and  brack- 
ish water  resources.  But  the  Select  Conunlt- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  students  of  future 
food  problems  agree  that  expansion  of  irri- 
gation from  17  to  34  million  acres  will  be 
needed  between  now  and  AJ>.  2000. 

The  major  products  of  Irrigation  farm- 
ing— fruits,  vegetables,  specialty  crops,  and 
feed  and  forage  to  supplement  and  back- 
stop our  grazing  lands — are  in  steadily 
growing   demand. 

Senator  George  McGovekn,  of  South  Da- 
kota, made  an  effective  presentation  of  this 
fact  In  a  recent  Senate  speech  pointing  out 
o\xi  country's  need  each  year  for  14  million 
acres  of  new  pasture,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  meat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  our  beef  herd  must  be  Increased  one- 
third,  from  approximately  76  million  head  at 
the  present  time,  to  nearly  100  million  head 
in  1970,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  an- 
nual Increase  of  3  mlUion  consumers  and 
the  growing  appetites  of  all  consumers  for 
steak,  prime  ribs,  and  hamburgers. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  expanding  meat  requirements  by  put- 
ting beef  cattle  on  millions  of  acres  of  pas- 
tures released  from  horses  and  mules,  and  by 
feeding  out  an  Increasing  proportion  of  cat- 
tle going  to  market.  Two-thirds  of  beef  go- 
ing to  market  Is  now  fed,  and  that  can  only 
be  Increased  6  to  6  percent,  since  it  Is  uneco- 
nomic to  feed  canners  and  cutters — cows, 
bulls,  and  scrubs.  Experts  estimate  that  not 
more  than  70  percent  of  beef  animals  can 
profitably  be  fed.  This  means  that  we  must 
grow  more  feeders,  maintain  larger  breeding 
herds,  and  expand  cattle  operations  at  the 
grazing  end  of  the  business.  Some  pasture 
can  be  provided  through  land-use  adjust- 
ment from  surplus  crops  to  grass.  But  the 
potentialities  of  land-use  adjustment  are 
limited.  There  will  be  a  real  need  for  re- 
storing, developing,  and  Improving  western 
range  lands  and  providing,  through  irriga- 
tion, the  hay  and  feed  necessary  to  carry 
herds  through  winters  and  dry  spells. 

Life  magazine,  foe  of  Federal  public  works 
projecte  on  land  but  friend  of  spending  $2.3 
billion  on  oceanography  in  the  next  10  years, 
thinks  we  might  sui^Iy  some  of  our  admit- 
ted future  need  for  more  high  protein  foods 
from  fish  farms  along  the  Continental  Shelf. 
But  millions  of  Americans  will  Join  Senator 
McGovERN  In  his  statement.  "While  I  eat 
fish.  I  prefer  beefsteak,"  and  insist  on  red 
meat  when  they  go  to  the  grocery  store.  Just 
as  they  wUl  call  for  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  specialty  crops  produced  largely  on  irri- 
gated lands.  There  is.  if  anything,  an  accel- 
erating need  for  irrigation  as  population  bur- 
geons. The  rise  of  other  water  requirements 
does  not  mean  that  irrigation  is  being  or 
will  be  displaced.  It  means  only  that  we 
must  learn  to  conserve,  schedule,  vise,  and 
reuse  water  with  utmost  efficiency,  find  ways 
to  Increase  suf^Ues,  and  accommodate  irri- 


gation operations  to  other  uses,  most  of 
them  large  users  but  relatively  minor  con- 
sumers of  water. 

Through  the  research  that  will  be  done 
under  the  8.  2  program  at  State  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  centers  of  competence 
in  the  water  field,  plus  great  Federal  pro- 
grams on  saline  water  conversion,  weather 
modifications,  and  other  major  national  as- 
I>ects  of  water  requirements,  there  Is  every 
confidence  that  we  will  increase  our  efficiency 
in  managing  water  and  expand  supplies. 
But  it  cannot  be  done  without  research  ntx 
without  a  second  step  provided  In  S.  1111 — 
comprehensive  planning  of  each  major  river 
basin. 

The  river  basin  planning  bill  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  one  executive  mark- 
up session  in  the  irrigation  and  reclamation 
subcommittee.  The  members  present  con- 
sidered 18  amendments  and  agreed  unani- 
mously on  disposition  of  every  one  of  them. 
There  is  now  planned  a  further  executive 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  bill  next 
Tuesday,  October  29.  Some  of  us.  at  least, 
hope  it  will  reach  the  floor  and  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  this  year  so  the  House  can  have 
a  full  session  to  study  and  act  on  it. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  56  years, 
there  appears  to  be  osme  Justification  for 
believing  that  Congress  will  finally  enact  a 
bill  moving  toward  coordination  of  Federal 
water  resources  development  agencies  and 
comprehensive  river  basin  planning. 

There  have  been  attempts  since  1908.  when 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission recommended  it,  to  bring  about  com- 
prehensive planning  of  our  river  basins  and 
related  land  resources.  They  have  repeatedly 
been  defeated  by  conflicting  interests  in 
water,  bureaucratic  fears  or  ambitions.  Ill- 
conceived  proposals,  lethargy,  or  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  our  water 
problems. 

S.  1111  is  certainly  not  the  last  word  In 
coordination  of  our  approaches  to  water 
problems,  nor  In  planning  machinery,  but  it 
provides  the  opportunity  for  dedicated  pub- 
Uc  servants  to  bring  about  coordination,  it 
provides  machinery  for  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  sit  down  as  equal  and 
autonomous  branches  of  government  and 
plan  river  basins  together,  and  It  provides 
$6  million  annually  for  10  years  to  assist  the 
States  in  taking  a  real  part  in  water  resources 
planning,  and  to  do  some  planning  of  their 
own.  Experience  In  operation  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  amendment  and  improvement  of 
the  act. 

When  the  bill  first  came  to  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  river  basin  planning  commissions 
to  which  both  Federal  and  State  representa- 
tives would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
it  brought  forth  the  usual  extensive  and  in- 
tensive opposition  to  Federal  domination. 

Hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  of  patient 
negotiation  and  cooperation  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Problems,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  with  the  representatives  of 
your  association  and  others  concerned  in 
water  resources  development,  have  brought 
into  being  a  bill  which  establishes  a  new  pat- 
tern of  Joint  State-Federal  agency  in  which 
neither  surrenders  any  of  its  prerogatives  or 
autonomy,  but  both  undertake  through  re- 
liance on  the  physical  facts  of  the  problems 
confronted,  on  engineering  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  on  the  determination  of  the  par- 
ticipants, to  solve  problems  critical  to  the 
growth  and  well-being  of  our  democracy. 

I  am  a  coauthor  of  8.  1276,  which  attempts 
to  clarify  State  and  Federal  water  rights.  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  this  group  that  it  is  a 
highly  controversial  field  which  has  resisted 
solution  in  Congress  with  even  greater  stub- 
bornness than  coordinated  water  resources 
planning.  We  are  pressing  for  hearings  on  S. 
1275.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  soon  be 
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able  to  move  on  that  Important  aspect  of 
wat«r  problems. 

But  In  order  to  get  the  planning  Job  mov- 
ing laater,  anxl  In  the  comprehenalTe  way 
which  haa  become  absolutely  necesaarf,  8. 
1111  has  been  carefully  drafted  so  It  will  not 
disturb  the  status  quo  In  regard  to  water 
rights,  but  permit  planning  to  proceed  while 
rights  are  settled  separately. 

Senator  Kuchkl  and  other  sponsors  of  S. 
1275  hare  agreed  to  this  approach.  The 
truth  Is  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
about  a  great  deal  of  water  development  In 
the  past  with  the  rights  problem  unsettled. 
We  must  continue  to  do  so  pending  settle- 
ment of  the  rights  Issue. 

S.  1111  provides  for  the  President  to 
appoint  Federal  representatives  to  river  basin 
planning  commissions.  It  provides  for 
States  to  appoint  their  own  representatives. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  States  have 
equal  status  within  the  commissions,  which 
will  be  established  only  tf  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  half  of  the  States  ask  for  a 
commlBslon.  Their  establishment  is  not 
mandatory.  The  bill  simply  authorises 
them. 

There  la  abundant  assurance  In  tlie  bill 
that  there  will  be  no  Interference  with  ee- 
tablished  agencies,  Interstate  comptu:ts,  or 
Interstate  compact  commlsslona,  nor  to  tte 
use  of  other  conventional  mechanisms  for 
planning  If  the  participating  governmental 
units  prefer. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  bill  that  we 
now  hear  comes  from  a  few  impatient  people 
who  feel  that  ft  does  not  go  far  enough.  As 
short  as  the  steps  forward  may  be.  the 
measure  will  provide  for  a  step  toward  vol- 
untary eoordlaatlon  of  Federal  agencies  and 
programs  through  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral water  resources  council;  it  win  provide 
for  a  step  toward  bona  fide  State  and  Fed- 
eral cooperation;  and  It  will  provide  funds 
to  stimulate  intrastate  water  resources  plan- 
ning and  assure  meaningful  State  partlcl- 
pattOD  In  Intel  state  water  resources  planning. 

T^e  Wsttlonal  Reclamation  Association  Is  to 
be  ooauaended  for  its  contribution  to  the 
preparation  of  this  bin,  and  for  its  support 
of  the  measure.  The  asaodatlcm's  stand  on 
both  water  research  and  water  planning  re- 
llset  aa  appraelatkn  at  the  breadth  of  water 
of  tbe  neeeaslty  of  planning  water 
M  other  tlian  ita  own  imm»- 
major  eoooem,  and  eloquently  demon- 
ttae  aastraMllty  of  Uiia  orpmizaUon 
eoattBotnc  tts  leading  rde  la  working  out 
national  water  resource  programs. 

Aboot  a  eantpry  and  a  half  ago,  two  of  the 
of  their  time.  Malthus  and 
that  the  human  race  was 
Into  a  world  of  Incivaslng  poverty  and 


Matttaa  wrote: 

"Wtytm  aere  has  been  added  to  acre  till 
an  the  fertOe  land  Is  oeeupted.  the  irearly 
toereaee  tn  food  must  depend  on  the  mell- 
orattOB  at  the  land  already  tn  posaeesion. 
ThJa  la  a  fund,  which  Croca  the  nature  ot 
all  soils.  Instead  of  Increasing,  must  be  grad- 
ually dtmlalahtng." 

Bieardo  taught  that  mankind  wouM  have 
to  rrty  on  leas  and  less  rich  lands,  ores,  and 
natural  reaoureee;  that  labor  lnp\it  to  pro- 
duee  a  unit  of  needed  goods  would  gradually 
rise:  and  that  poverty  and  misery  would 
Inert— e  apaoe. 

7lM  two  gentlemen  won  for  economics 
the  tme  of  the  "dismal  adenee." 

Beclamation  has  made  the  Malthuslans 
revise  their  ttmetablee  considerably  by  add- 
ing water  to  land.  Sdenee  has  reversed  the 
trend  whleh  Itleanlo  foreaaw  of  increased 
input  per  mttt  of  production. 

Tvo  modecB  eormfwnlati,  Harold  Baniett 
uid  Chandler  Maraa.  of  reaourcea  for  ttie 
future,  bar*  taken  a  new  lock  at  the  wotX 


and  prospects  fbr  the  human  race.  They 
have  found  that  we  are  today  producing 
goods  of  all  varieties  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  timber,  at  lower  real  coet — lower 
labor  Input — than  ever  In  world  history. 

The  two  present-day  economists  write: 

~The  classic*!  economists  saw  the  proceea 
of  growth  as  subject  to  limitations,  and  we 
agree.  But  they  saw  the  limitations  as  re- 
siding In  nature,  toid  we  see  them  as  residing 
In  man." 

The  world's  great  problems  today,  accord- 
ing to  Bamett  and  Morse,  are  a  lack  of  cap- 
ital to  modernize  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  adjustment  of  human  beings 
and  human  Institutions  In  developed  coun- 
tries to  the  new  processes,  the  new  patterns, 
and  the  new  products  which  have  opened 
a  vast  new  world  of  resources  to  us.  We 
tend  to  cling  to  old  institutions  and  old  pat- 
terns, to  resist  progress. 

There  are  about  tS  billion  of  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Federal  planning  pipeline. 
Anyone  who  Investigates  population  growth, 
the  nature  of  Increasing  food  requirements, 
and  the  need  for  land  use  adjustment,  soon 
learns  that  an  of  these  projects  which  are 
economically  feasible  will  be  needed,  and 
that  more  and  more  will  be  required  In  years 
ahead. 

Anyone  who  studies  population,  present 
limitations  on  water  supply,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  new  approaches  to  development  and 
management  of  water  resources,  soon  realizes 
that  we  must  adjust  our  Institutions  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  the  new  techniques 
of  efficient  management,  iise  and  reuse,  and 
of  scientific  discoveries  of  every  sort  which 
are  available  to  us. 

The  trend  in  reclamation  legislation  Is  to 
adjust  reclamation  progrsmis  to  total  water 
needs  and  programs.  The  trend  In  water 
legislation  is  to  adjust  institutions  and 
programs  to  comprehensive,  coordinated 
plans  which  take  advantage  of  modem  tech- 
niques and  speed  scientific  progress  in  the 
field. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me,  for  I 
count  myself  a  reclamatlonlst,  that  this 
fraternity  of  men  and  their  national  re- 
clamation association  are  still  among  the 
pioneers,  the  leaders  with  vision,  in  this  an- 
Important  resources  field,  sponsoring  and 
supporting  the  adjustment  or  our  institu- 
tions as  is  necessary. 

This  association  has  a  proud  record.  I 
think  not  only  In  terms  of  your  legislative 
efforts,  but  In  terms  of  water  conferences, 
the  national  water  symposium,  and  other 
educational  efforts  with  which  you  have 
been  identified. 

NRA's  place  In  history  is  that  of  a  per- 
petxial  pioneer.  It  has  created,  guided,  and 
given  Impetus  to  the  sound  and  necessary 
trends  in  the  whole  water  resources  field 
necessary  to  keep  this  Nation  strong  and 
growing. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  attempt  to 
translate  these  trends  Into  sound  and  woiIe- 
able  legislative  enactments  are  Indebted  to 
you,  and  grateful  to  you  for  both  the  lead- 
ership and  the  unfailing  and  effective  sup- 
port you  give  us. 

I  cannot  close  without  telling  you  how 
thankful  we  are  that  Bill  Welsh  is  up  and 
around,  and  that  his  recent  painful  physical 
experience  was  no  more  serious  than  it  was. 
Bill  Welsh's  name  has  been  synonymous 
with  resource  development,  and  especially 
western  resources  development,  all  the  years 
of  my  life.  It  is  completely  Impossible  for 
me  to  think  of  this  sturdy  frontiersman 
ailing.  He's  one  of  the  greatest  woodchop- 
pers  we've  got,  and  we  cant  spare  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  in<Hiiin«  buslnem?  IX  not, 
moiTilng  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  PRJESIDINO  OFPICKR.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fuither 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SimpsohJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TPX  AND  KORTH'S  RESIGNATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  me  a  few  moments 
of  his  valued  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  c<mipelled  to  take 
the  floor  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  last  day  in  office  cf  Navy  Sec- 
retary Fred  Korth. 

The  Secretary's  resignation  becomes 
effective  today,  and  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  comment  upon  his  departure  from 
high  public  o£Bce. 

There  has  been  considerable  specu- 
lation within  the  last  week  concerning 
the  abruptness  of  the  resignation.  News 
dispatches  seem  to  have  been  generally 
accurate  in  detail,  but  have  they  struck 
the  main  issues  of  the  Korth  case?  I 
might  comment  in  that  regard  that  it 
is  erroneous  to  think  Korth  was  felled  by 
a  runaway  aircraft  carrier. 

Let  us  examine.  In  summary,  the  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Korth  while  he  served  In 
the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Korth  testified  to  his 
integrity  during  his  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  when  it  was  holding  hear- 
ings <»i  the  TFX  award. 

His  statement  In  the  printed  record, 
volume  7,  page  1881  of  July  28,  1963, 
says: 

Senator  liuiroT,  I  repeat  that  I  believe  that 
I  am  a  man  of  Integrity.    If  you  find  or 

this  committee  finds  that  I  am  not,  certainly 
you  should  so  recommend  to  the  President, 
and  I  will  promptly  hand  in  my  resignation. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Korth's  modesty,  and 
his  invitation  to  do  so,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  examine  his  integrity  to  determine 
whether  an  abrupt  resignation  from  the 
Cabinet  is  sufBcient  action  to  clear  the 
record,  I  doubt  that  it  is  sufflcient.  I 
believe  the  extent  of  Mr.  Korth's  impro- 
prieties far  exceed  the  "indiscretions" 
that  the  newspapers  have  been  discuss- 
ing. The  Issue  goes  farther  than  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  terminated  smiply  by 
a  resignation. 

Mr.  Korth  was  a  defendant  in  a  fraud 
action  in  State  and  Federal  courts  in 
Texas  In  1961,  shortly  before  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  suit  was 
settled  without  going  to  trial  by  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  principals  in  the  insur- 
ance company  involved.  Mr.  Korth,  one 
of  those  principals,  was  listed  in  the  suit 
February  16,  1961.    It  is  proper  to  ask 
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how  he  was  introduced  to  the  persons 
involved  in  the  case. 

Frank  Pace,  president  of  General 
I>ynamic8  Corp.,  made  the  introduction 
that  eventually  brought  Mr.  Korth  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In  stock — 
stock  for  which  he  was  required  to  make 
no  investment  whatsoever. 

Disturbing  as  the  insurance  story  may 
be  in  its  implications,  it  does  not  reach 
the  heart  of  the  Fred  Korth  case.  In 
fact,  it  apparently  failed  even  to  reach 
the  hearing  that  confirmed  Korth's 
nomination. 

What  else  must  be  said  about  the  af- 
fairs of  the  recently  resigned  Secretary? 
We  must  strongly  condemn,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, his  use  of  his  official  stationery  to 
promote  his  Texas  banking  interests. 
Did  we  not  in  the  case  of  Harold  Talbott 
see  a  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  Cabinet  post  because 
he  used  his  official  stationery  to  promote 
his  private  business  interests? 

Mr.  Korth  has  plaintively  declared 
that  his  letters  constituted  "less  than  a 
dozen"  Instances  in  which  he  violated  his 
trust  as  a  top  Government  official.  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  that  his  plea  of 
relative  innocence,  his  only  action  to 
clear  the  recoixl,  is  not  sufficient.  "Less 
than  a  dozen"  is  a  truly  remarkable  little 
phrase.  Indeed  this  administration  is 
something  of  a  factory  for  the  produc- 
tion of  remarkable  little  phrases. 

I  recall,  parenthetically,  Mr.  Korth's 
former  overlord.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  saying  that: 

The  guerrilla  war  (in  Vietnam)  can  be 
substantially  won  In  214  years  unless  the 
political  situation  In  Saigon  prevents  it. 

The  term  "substantially  won"  might 
also  be  classed  as  a  remarkable  little 
phrase. 

In  any  even,  "one  or  more"  would  have 
been  a  little  more  appropriate  to  the 
Korth  action.  One  or  more  instances 
would  have  been  enough  to  violate  the 
administration's  own  guides  to  proper 
and  ethical  conduct  for  Federal  officials 
and  employees. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Korth  did  use 
his  official  stationery  on  these  occasions 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Continen- 
tal National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth  and  his 
own  interests  as  a  man  who  intended  to 
return  to  service  with  that  bank  once  he 
had  disentangled  himself  from  the  New 
Frontier. 

The  letters  he  has  written  and  the  let- 
ters he  has  received  combine  with  evi- 
dence in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Investigating  Subcommittee  to 
leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  his  in- 
tention has  been  to  return  to  his  post  as 
president  of  the  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  numerous 
press  dispatches  telling  of  Mr.  Korth's 
courtesy  and  courtly  manners  aboard  the 
Navy  yacht  Sequoia  as  he  dutifully  bet- 
tered himself  in  the  business  circles  to 
which  he  hoped  to  return  by  feting  im- 
portant customers  of  the  Fort  Worth 
bank — at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  must  get 
to   Uie  heart  of   the   matter  of   Fred 


Korth's  actions.  Let  us  examine  his 
conflicts  of  interest,  which  evidently 
have  not  been  considered  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  spite  of  repeated  suggestions  from 
the  Congress  that  such  an  investigation 
be  initiated. 

We  must  remember  that,  by  his  own 
testimony,  Mr.  Korth  is  a  man  of  integ- 
rity. By  his  own  testimony.  Mr.  Korth 
was  one  of  the  men  who  made  the  deci- 
sion to  award  the  TFX  contract  to  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  of  Port  Worth. 
Tex.,  which  by  no  coincidence  happens 
to  be  Mr.  Korth's  hometown  and  the  city 
where  the  Continental  National  Bank 
does  its  principal  business.  It  is  the  city 
where  General  Dynamics  is  one  of  the 
bank's  valued  clients. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  these  facts  to 
attention : 

First.  The  General  Dsmamics  Corp. 
placed  deposits  of  amounts  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000  in  interest-free 
accounts  in  the  Continental  National 
Bank.  The  bank,  of  which  Mr.  Korth 
was  formerly  president  and  to  which  he 
intends  to  return,  did  in  effect  have  the 
use  of  large  sums  of  General  Dynamics' 
money  at  no  interest  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

Second.  Mr.  Korth  owned  $160,000 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Third.  General  Dynamics  maintained 
a  payroll  account  ranging  from  $25,000 
to  $40,000  in  the  Continental  National 
Bank. 

Fourtti.  Fred  Korth,  as  president  of 
the  Continental  National  Bank,  ap- 
proved a  $400,000  loan  agreement  to 
General  Dynamics  as  part  of  a  large  loan 
that  was  managed  by  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  the  amount  was  only 
"two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
available  under  the  agreement."  Fur- 
ther, the  Justice  Department  makes  the 
fascinating  conmient  that  the  "amoimt 
involved  was  less  than  one-half  of  1  p)er- 
cent  of  the  Continental  Bank's  deposits." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  concerned 
with  minute  fractions  of  percentages  or 
insignificant  compEirlsons  as  the  Justice 
Department  apparently  wishes, us  to  be- 
heve, 

I  suggest  that  if  a  masked  man  had 
entered  the  Continental  National  Bank, 
drawn  a  gim  and  absconded  with  no 
more  than  $1  of  the  bank's  money — an 
amount  one  four-hundred-thousandths 
of  the  minuscule  percentages  the  Justice 
Department  has  quoted — that  man  by 
his  action  would  merit  attention  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

I  submit  further  that  the  percentages 
of  a  total  as  related  to  an  insignificant 
principal  have  no  bearing  on  a  matter 
of  Justice  and  injustice,  propriety  or  im- 
propriety. We  are  dealing  with  title  18, 
section  434  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  not  disjointed  comparisons.  Sec- 
tion 434  provides: 

Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent  or  ntem- 
ber  of.  or  directly  or  Indirectly  interested  in 
the  pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  any 
corporation.  Joint-stock  company,  or  aaso- 
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elation,  or  at  any  firm  or  partnership,  or  other 
business  entity,  is  employed  or  acta  as  an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  such  bvisiness 
entity,  shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
both. 

I  repeat  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
minute  fractional  percentages  or  com- 
parisons, Mr.  President.  We  are  deal- 
ing directly  with  conflicts  of  interest  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  man  who,  by  his  own 
declaration,  is  the  past  and  future  Presi- 
dent of  Continental  National  Bank. 

Senators  will  recall  that  I  took  the 
floor  July  29  to  compare  BCr.  Korth's 
action  to  the  Dixon-Yates  case.  I  sug- 
gested at  that  time  the  Secretary  had 
violated  the  conflict-of-interest  statute 
by  entering  into  "temptation  fraught 
relationships."  I  recall  again  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dixon- 
Yates  case  that  "The  statute" — meaning 
the  conflict-of-interest  statute — "is  more 
concerned  with  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  a  given  situation  than  with 
what  actually  happened." 

In  the  case  of  Fred  Korth.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  both  qualifying  situa- 
tions— what  actually  happened  and 
what  might  have  happened. 

Continental  National  Bank's  loan  to 
General  Dynamics  was  outstanding  in 
January  of  1962  when  Fred  Korth  be- 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  it  was 
not  paid  out  until  April  of  1963 — months 
after  Mr.  Korth  had  played  a  major  and 
decisive  role  in  the  TFX  decisionmaking. 

Why  did  General  Djmamics  need  the 
loan?  It  had  undergone  the  largest  cor- 
porate loss  of  any  business  concern  in 
American  history. 

Why  does  General  EKTiamics  now  seem 
to  have  a  glowing  future?  Is  it  because 
Mr.  Korth  participated  in  the  decision 
thsit  gave  General  Dynamics  a  Govem- 
m^it  contract  that  promises  to  total 
more  than  $10  billion — the  largest  con- 
tract in  our  history? 

Is  there  any  doubt  whatsoever.  Mr. 
President,  that  Fred  Korth  was  derelict 
in  his  duty  in  not  disqualifying  himself 
because  of  conflict  of  interest  from  par- 
ticipation of  any  kind  in  the  TFX  deci- 
sion? Can  there  be  any  question  that 
Mr.  Korth's  conduct  was  improper,  in- 
judicious, and  suspect? 

A  resignation,  hurried  though  it  may 
have  been  and  given  a  smokescreen  pro- 
vided by  an  aircraft  carrier — the  largest 
such  smokescreen  in  American  naval  his- 
tory— ^is  not  sufficient,  Mr.  President  A 
thorough  mvestigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  not  only  necessary 
but  long  overdue.  I  importune  my  col- 
leagues to  make  similar  requests  so  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  proceed 
with  such  an  mvestigation  fully  cogni- 
zant that  it  has  the  backing  of  the  n.S. 
Senate.     

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  a  vigor- 
ous, clear-cut,  and  concise  pointing  up 
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of  Koae  of  the  rather  remarb^ble  situa- 
tions that  exist,  Includlnc  the  Korth 
case.  It  Is  rather  strange  that  the  voices 
which  we  heard  raised  in  this  CShamber 
and  in  other  itlaces  3  or  4  yean  aco  on 
matters  of  practically  no  consequence, 
but  exaggerated  into  great  smokescreens, 
seem  not  to  have  been  raised  for  some 
reason  or  other  in  connection  with  the 
Korth  case,  in  connection  with  TFX.  and 
in  coDjaection  with  some  other  matters. 
They  have  been  strangely  silent,  at 
least  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  caning  this  situation  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  compliment  him  (Hi  the  vigor 
with  which  he  points  out  that  the  de- 
fense of  integrity  in  conflicts  of  interest 
miut  be  attended  to  by  us.  I  am  glad 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  this  very 
pointed  discussion,  which  is  a  followxip 
of  others  which  the  Senator  has  had, 
aiMl  which  he  has  said  in  his  remarks  he 
win  pursue  at  a  later  date  In  connection 
with  other  subjects.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
win  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  serve  on  the  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee.  Fred 
Korth  was  a  witness  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  questions  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  raised  were,  to 
some  extent,  ventilated.  I  know  the 
Senator,  who  has  made  these  charges, 
to  be  a  man  of  the  utmost  fairness,  so  I 
am  sure  he  understands  that  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  every  story.  I  am 
enoiigh  of  a  lawyer  to  understand  that. 
The  Senator  Is  a  most  distinguished  and 
able  colleague. 

That  having  been  said,  the  public 
should  keep  Its  mind  open,  having  heard 
the  charge,  to  hear  the  answer.  This  is 
only  fair,  especially  since  some  of  these 
matters  have  been  considered  by  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  out 
of  respect  for  him.  that  I  shall  study  with 
the  greatest  care  the  new  analysis  which 
the  Senator  has  presented  abo\it  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  resignation.  If  I  be- 
lieve in  aU  good  conscience  that  It  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  dlstlngxdshed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan],  to  recaU  Mr.  Korth.  Even  though 
he  Is  not  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
Is  still  subject  to  being  recalled  before 
any  Senate  committee.  But  as  I  say 
that — and  I  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  say 
it — I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  win  agree  with  me,  much  as 
he  is  convinced  that  he  is  right,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  man's  reputation, 
and  there  is  complete  Immunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  An  Important 
charge  has  been  made,  so  the  public 
should  keep  its  mind  (^?en  as  to  what 
might  be  the  answer — which  we  are  not 
aware  of — to  a  very  fanportant  charge. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  I  shaU  take  his  charge  seriously  and 
consider  it  carefully,  in  view  of  aU  the 


testimooy  that  has  been  given  on  the 
subject  already.  If .  in  my  honest  Judg- 
ment. I  think  Mr.  Korth  ought  to  be  !«- 
called.  I  wlU  ask  the  chairman  to  recaU 
hhn.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  him- 
self could  make  that  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  without  my  doing  so; 
but  I  am  stating  onilaterally  my  own 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration for  his  ability  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  I  know  wliat  a  great  prosecutor 
he  was.  I  know  he  would  recognize  the 
truth  from  conviction.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  observation  he  has  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Korth  should  retiuu  to  give  further 
testimony.  I  also  point  out  that  the 
objective  of  this  investigation  is  public 
in  nature.  It  is  to  ascertain  what  ha4>- 
pened.  It  is  to  find  out  how  our  procure- 
ment system  operates.  It  is  to  ascertain 
the  facts  as  to  any  impropriety  or  the 
lack  thereof.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
smear  individuals  or  to  put  them  on  a 
pedestal  with  praise.  We  shall  have  to 
see  what  the  facts  are  and  follow  the 
facts. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  many  things 
about  the  TFX  investigation  which  re- 
main to  be  answered.  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert  stated  in  his  testimony  that  high 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
at  the  Secretary's  level,  had  never  read 
the  so-called  fourth  evaluation  report 
when  they  made  their  decision.  When 
those  officials  made  their  first  appear- 
ance before  the  committee,  we  were  led 
to  believe  that  It  was  upon  the  basis  of 
the  foiu-th  evaluation  report  that  the  de- 
cision was  made.  I  think  all  the  Secre- 
taries must  be  asked  whether  they  would 
agree  with  Secretary  Zuckert's  position. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  bank  of  which 
Mr.  Korth  is  an  official,  and  to  which 
I  presume  he  Is  returning,  had  business 
trimsactions  with  the  company  that  was 
successful  in  getting  the  contract  is  a 
subject  which,  by  its  very  nature,  must 
be  thoroughly  tnqxiired  into. 

The  record  will  also  bear  out  that  not 
only  was  the  TFX  contract  Involved,  but 
other  contracts,  as  well,  as  to  which  the 
award  did  not  go  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
in  cases  in  which  the  services — both 
civilian  and  military  experts— had  rec- 
ommended the  lower  bidder  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  quality  of  product  or 
weapon  «•  machine  that  was  preferred. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  keeping  this  issue  before  the 
Senate,  because  many  questions  remain 
to  be  resoived.  The  Senate  should  know 
wiMt  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is — whether  It  is  good  or  bad — 
in  the  operation  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  upon  which  not 
only  we.  but  the  whole  free  world,  as 
well,  depend. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments.  I  as- 
sure him,  as  I  do  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
go  into  these  matters,  to  bring  the  in- 


formation out,  and  do  the  research 
necessary  to  make  such  a  statement  as 
I  tiave  made.  It  is  not  easy,  especially 
wtien  a  person's  personal  life  and  integ- 
rity are  Involved.  But  by  the  same  token. 
this  body  must  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
upon  any  transactions  such  as  have  been 
portrayed. 

I  digress  to  say  that  it  has  Just  been 
revealed  on  the  teletype  that  Senator 
McClkllmi  has  Indicated  that  Mr.  Korth 
will  be  recalled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  accommodate 
the  Senator,  but  I  find  myself  In  a  dif- 
ficult situation.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  de- 
sires to  move  to  reconsider  a  bill.  I  find 
myself  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence on  the  education  bill  at  2  o'clock.  I 
have  a  1-hour  speech  to  deliver.  I  do 
not  want  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiiacK]  to  think  that  I  am 
the  least  bit  Impolite,  but  I  shall  have 
to  decline  to  yield  longer  to  continue  this 
discussion. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  con- 
flicts of  interest,  no  matter  whether  the 
individual  Involved  was  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat.  I  was  a  leader  in  the  op- 
position to  Secretary  of  the  Air  F^ree 
Talbot  some  years  ago,  because  I  thought 
he  was  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
I  think  Mr.  Korth  is,  also.  As  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  concerning 
conflict  of  Interest,  I  agree. 

I  am  glad  he  made  the  statement  he 
made  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I 
shaU  have  mofe  to  say  about  that  later 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

If  Senators  wUl  not  be  offended.  I 
wonder  if  they  would  permit  me  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
AllottI.  who  desires  to  make  a  motion. 
The  motion  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership.    I  am  glad  to  obhge  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding 
to  me.    I  deeply  appreciate  his  courtesy. 


THOMAS  B.  BOLLERS  AND  EARLENE 
BOLLERS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  permitting  the 
Senate  to  take  care  of  this  technical 
matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  votes  hy  which  the 
bill  (S.  1129)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clehk.  A  bill  (8. 
1129)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Boilers 
and  Earlene  Boilers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  bin  be  amended,  on  Une  4.  by 
changing  the  section  number  from 
"2732'  to  "2733". 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thh-d  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1129)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitation  prescribed 
for  filing  claims  against  the  United  States 
under  section  2733  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  receive,  consider,  and 
act  U]x>n  any  claim  filed  under  such  section 
by  Thomas  B.  BoUers  and  his  wife,  Earlene 
Bollm,  If  such  claim  Ls  fUed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
•aid  Thomas  B.  and  Earlene  BoUers  having 
aUegedly  sustained  financial  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  water  supply  for  their  house  hav- 
ing been  contaminated  by  the  disposition  of 
waste  chemicals  frotn  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal.  Colorado:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shaU  constitute  an  admission  of 
llablUty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  available  to  me  the  facts 
in  answer  to  allegations  that  were  being 
made,  both  in  this  country  and  by  some 
of  our  friends  abroad,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  UJ3.  mission  personnel  in  both 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras 
was  a  token  withdrawal  and  not  a  sub- 
stantial withdrawal. 

This  morning  I  was  delivei'ed,  by  hand, 
a  letter  of  October  30.  1963.  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  letter  he  sets 
forth  information  which  he  has  made 
available  to  me  and,  through  me,  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  l>e 
prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  reply  I  sent  to  him  this 
morning. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question?  i  < 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a 
brief  summary  of  the  letter  from  the 
SecretcuT  of  State,  so  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  until  today's  Congressional 
Record  is  available  to  us  tomorrow,  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly.  The  letter  is 
only  three  pages  in  length,  and  I  shall 
read  it  at  this  time: 

Tms  SscarrABT  or  Statb. 
Washington,  October  30.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Mossc, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Wayne:  I  very  much  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  thoughts  set  down  In  your  letter  of 
October  23.  1963,  regarding  the  recent  coups 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 
I  share  yoxu*  cotM:em  with  respect  to  these 


developments  and  by  my  statement  of  Oc- 
tober 4  Intended  to  convey  the  view  that  the 
military  overtlirow  of  any  freely  elected  gov- 
ernnvent  guaranteeing  fundamental  human 
rights  to  its  citizens  Is  Indefensible.  This 
was  also  the  Intention  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Martin  In  his  article  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  October  6,  1963,  who  made 
clear,  I  thought,  that  the  United  States  does 
not  and  caiuiot  condone  military  coups. 

With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  and  economic  assistance  personnel 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras, also  covered  in  my  October  4  state- 
ment, I  can  assiu-e  you  that  this  Is  not  a 
pro  forma  gesture  being  carried  out  on  a 
token  basis.  Both  military  and  AID  per- 
sonnel, with  their  families,  are  being  with- 
drawn from  both  countries  as  quickly  as 
packing,  transportation,  and  reassignment 
can  be  arranged. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  of  the  23  officers  and  29 
enlisted  men  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
10  officers  (the  MAAG  Chief,  the  Chief  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  Sections 
and  two  additional  officers  from  each  service) 
and  3  enlisted  men  (a  total  of  13)  were 
scheduled  to  have  departed  by  tomorrow. 
Similarly,  the  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
vises that  of  the  9  officers  and  13  enlisted 
men  In  Honduras,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Missions  and  an  Army  officer 
have  already  departed.  By  November  15 
only  skeleton  staffs  will  remain  for  the  pro- 
tection, maintenance,  and  accounting  of 
U.S.  property,  pursuant  to  responsibilities 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Of  the  AID  complement  of  27  at  post  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  reassignment  or- 
ders have  been  issued  for  22,  and  of  these, 
13  have  already  departed  with  their  families 
and  personal  effects.  Klght  more  will  leave 
by  next  Wednesday,  November  6.  With  re- 
si}ect  to  Honduras,  22  of  the  total  comple- 
ment of  35  AID  personnel  have  departed. 
By  November  15  only  four  will  be  left  in 
Honduras  and  only  five  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  policy 
questions  presented  by  a  military  usxirpa- 
tion  of  power,  I  believe  that  we  must  utilize 
every  Instrumentality  compatible  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  public  will  through  elec- 
tions and  a  guarantee  of  basic  rights  and 
liberties.  However,  every  action  we  take 
and  every  ixutrumentality  we  utilize  to  that 
end  must  be  carefully  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  an  assessment  of  their  prospects  for 
achieving  the  results  we  seek.  In  making 
this  choice  we  must  have  maximum  flezi- 
blUty,  including  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  the  very  delicate  consultations  that  may 
be  required  to  reallae  our  goals. 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  aU  coiuitriea  in 
this  hemisphere  liave  a  common  interest  in 
this  problem  and  that  they  should  share 
responsibility  for  developing  a  Joint  approach 
toward  its  solution.  We  are  carefully  con- 
sulting with  aU  Organization  of  American 
States  members  to  that  end.  As  you  may 
know,  there  is  a  nrave  on  foot  to  caU  a 
foreign  ministers  meeting  In  order  to  con- 
sider military  coups.  In  addition,  the  prob- 
lem of  isolating  dictatorial  regimes  is  a  sub- 
ject on  the  agenda  of  the  11th  Inter- 
American  Conference  now  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Quito  next  March.  We  are  support- 
ing all  reasonable  efforts  that  might  lead  to 
an  effective  multilateral  approach  to  this 
issue  which  concerns  every  country  in  the 
hemisphere. 

After  offering  the  above  outline  of  our 
policy  toward  military  coups  in  Latin 
America  and  how  we  are  seeking  to  Imple- 
ment It,  I,  should  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  sAy  that  Mr.  Martin  continues  to 
hold  my  complete  confidence.  He  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  public  servant  and  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  In  what,  I  know  you  wlU 


agree,    is    a    difficult    area   of   our   foreign 
relations. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Deam  Rttsk. 

I  repUed  to  that  letter  by  thanking  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  information, 
and  by  saying  that  I  did  not  seek  to  reuse 
any  question  about  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Martm,  but  had  questions  only  about 
his  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  reply  printed  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OcTOBXS  31,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Deajt  Rcsk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  Of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mx.  Secretary:  I  iiave  just  received 
your  letter  of  October  30.  1963.  which  was 
delivered  to  me  by  hand  this  morning. 

I  deeply  appreciate  receiving  the  Infor- 
mation contained  in  It.  After  reading  It,  I 
called  Mr.  Fred  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Affairs,  and  asked 
him  if  It  would  be  within  the  proprleUes 
for  me  to  make  available  to  the  Senate  the 
Informatlcai  contained  in  the  letter.  I  told 
him  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  with- 
drawal of  American  mission  personnel  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  was 
only  a  token  withdrawal,  it  was  only  fair 
to  you  to  put  the  facts  contained  in  your 
letter  into  the  Comcrxssiomai.  Rbcoro.  He 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  very  proper  for 
me  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  my  criticisms  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Martin  do  not  reflect 
upon  his  qualifications  but  only  upon  what 
I  consider  to  be  his  mistake  in  Judgment  in 
writing  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  article 
of  October  6,  1963.  I  think  the  wording  of 
the  article  has  Justified  the  critical  interpre- 
tation of  it  that  ,has  been  made  by  many  of 
us  in  the  Senate  "and  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  the  United  States  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

With  best  wishes,  always. 
Sincerely. 

Wayme  Morsk. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  noted  an  interest- 
ing item  in  a  special  dispatch  printed 
this  morning  in  the  New  York  Times,  as 
follows : 

Leaders  Bar  Policy  Shut 
Santo  Domimco,  Doicintcan  Repubuc,  Octo- 
ber 29. — The  provisional  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  operating  under  grow- 
ing pressures  of  extreme  rlghtwlng  civilian 
and  military  factions,  has  decided  not  to 
make  political  concessicms  as  a  price  for  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  States. 

The  article  also  states  that  they  will 
not  do  even  what  they  promised  to  do^ 
namely,  hold  an  election — and  that  they 
say  they  do  not  need  our  aid  and  will  get 
along  without  it.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
Important  fact. 

Mr.  MORSK  They  should  be  invited 
to  try  that  course. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    By  all  means. 

Haa  the  Senator  from  Oregon  also 
noted  that  the  Government  of  Britain 
has  recognized  the  junta? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Yes ;  and  I  would  expect 
that  from  the  Conservative  Oovemment 
of  Britain. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Is  not  that  rather  a 
retaliation  for  our  refusal  to  recognize 
the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Yemen?  I  wonder  whether  there  Is  some 
connection  between  those  two  actions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  might  be;  who 
knows  what  the  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship might  be  In  connection  with 
anything  Oreat  Britain  does?  But  that 
would  be  quite  in  line  with  Britain's  his- 
toric support  of  juntas. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  at  2  o'clock  I  shall  have  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. At  that  time,  other  Senators  will 
speak  here,  after  I  yield  the  floor. 

Therefore,  I  prefer  not  to  yield  in  the 
course  of  my  speech.  Inasmuch  as  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Ricord 
with  Information,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  American  people 
with  further  information  in  regard  to 
why  the  pending  bill  either  should,  in  the 
public  Interest,  be  drastically  modified  or 
should  be  defeated  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  some  of  the  argxunents  being  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  Is  evident  that  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  its  supporters. 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  to  sus- 
tain. If  it  were  possible  to  point  to  an 
upsurge  In  the  successes  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram, or  If  it  were  possible  to  point  to 
trouble  spots  necessitating  a  huge  outlay 
of  American  money,  justification  for  a 
higher  level  of  aid  might  be  self-evident. 
But  the  self-evident,  prima  facie  case 
lies  against  adding  $700  million  to  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  not  in  support 
of  such  an  addition. 

So  we  are  hearing  a  series  of  argu- 
ments which  shift  the  basis  for  foreign 
aid.  It  is  now  being  said  that  foreign 
aid  Is  good  for  the  American  economy. 
The  difficulty  In  making  out  a  case  that 
it  is  good  for  American  foreign  policy  is 
tending  to  force  its  advocates  into  a  new 
line  of  argximent.  So  we  are  told  that 
80  percent  of  our  aid  dollars  are  spent  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  provide 
jobs,  according  to  one  estimate,  num- 
bered at  around  700.000. 

This  is  advocacy  of  a  makework  pro- 
gram. But  its  products  do  not  go  into 
the  enlargement  of  the  American  econ- 
omy or  the  comfort  of  the  American 
people.    They  go  to  others. 

And  when  this  argument  is  made,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  funds  under  discussion  are 
for  military  hardware.  If  we  are  start- 
ing now  with  the  continuation  of  a 
munitions  program  because  of  the  Jobs  it 
provides  to  Americans,  then  one  can 
only  imagine  what  outcries  will  go  up 
whenever  it  becomes  possible  to  reduce 
our  defense  budget. 

In  my  opinion,  the  argimient  that  for- 
eign aid  is  good  because  It  keeps  Ameri- 
can factories  operating  is  the  most  in- 
sidious argument  being  made  today  in 
support  of  the  program.  I  call  it  an 
argximent  of  bribery. 
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A  close  relative  of  the  "foreign  aid  is 
good  for  the  U.S.  economy"  argimient  Is 
the  point  now  being  heard  frequently 
that  because  we  send  goods  instead  of 
money  out  of  the  country,  the  program 
has  no  bearing  on  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  send 
these  goods  overseas  without  their  being 
paid  for  by  people  overseas.  Some  de- 
fenders of  the  program  are  loosely  refer- 
ring to  goods  sent  abroad  under  foreign 
aid  as  "exports."  But  they  are  not  ex- 
ports, and  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
element  of  misrepresentation  in  calling 
them  that.  They  are  goods  paid  for  by 
the  American  people,  for  which  we  get  no 
payment  and  do  not  expect  any  for  pe- 
riods up  to  40  years. 

When  we  do  not  ask  for  or  receive  pay- 
ment for  our  goods,  dollar  reserves  from 
trade,  investment,  tourism,  and  Ameri- 
can military  spending  are  built  up  that 
otherwise  might  be  used  to  buy  some 
goods  from  us. 

No  one  will  ever  buy  what  is  being 
given  away.  Hence,  dollars  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  our  own  gold.  Our  civilian 
commercial  activities  alone  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  balance-of-payments 
plight.  It  is  the  additional  outlay  for 
our  worldwide  MUitary  Establishment 
and  the  furnishing  of  goods  on  a  "pay 
later,  if  ever"  basis  called  foreign  aid  that 
is  putting  us  in  the  hole. 

The  fact  also  remains  that  when  we 
send  goods  abroad  instead  of  dollars,  we 
are  still  sending  resources  abroad.  We 
are  building  schools,  factories,  harbors, 
and  industrial  plants  abroad  that  need  to 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  are  now  in  competition  with  us. 
We  need  schools,  factories,  harbors,  and 
industrial  plants  built  anew  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  I  shall  leave  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  go  into  a  conference  to  deal 
with  proposed  legislation  that  bears  upon 
the  great  educational  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  we  need  schools. 
We  had  better  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  giveaway  program  Involved  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  our  country.  We 
ought  to  prevent  some  of  that  expendi- 
ture for  benefits  abroad  and  start  paying 
attention  to  the  needs  of  America's  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools  of  our  coimtry, 
for  their  brainpower  happens  to  be  our 
greatest  defense  weapon. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argiunent  that  the 
expenditures  that  we  anticipate  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  aid  program  do 
not  have  any  bearing  upon  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.    They  have  a  di- 
rect bearing.    The  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  in  this  wasteful  program,  which 
tends  to  weaken   the   greatest  defense 
weapon  that  we  have  namely,  the  po- 
tential brainpower  of  our  country.    We 
are  being  told  that  because  of  the  ex- 
penditures we  are  making  for  foreign 
policy  reasons,  we  cannot  have  an  ade- 
quate school  bill  such  as  we  ought  to 
have.    In  my  judgment  it  is  a  program 
also  that  is  weakening  the  economy  of 
our  country.    When  the  economy  of  our 
country  is  weakened,  our  country's  free- 
dom is  Jeopardized. 

We  know  that  much  of  our  industrial 
plan  is  out  of  date,  compared  with  our 


competitors  in  Europe  and  Japan  that 
we  financed  to  put  back  on  their  feet. 
As  foreign  aid  progresses  into  programs 
for  the  underdeveloped  nations,  we  will 
be  constructing  and  sending  abroad  a 
continuous  supply  of  capital  goods  badly 
needed  here  at  home. 

The  "make  work"  argument  falls  to 
the  ground  when  one  keeps  in  mind  that 
the  goods  being  produced  are  very  often 
capital  goods  that  would  have  great 
value  to  the  American  people  if  kept  at 
home,  and  which  have  great  competitive 
value  for  the  countries  receiving  them. 

THI  COMMUNIST  TAKKOVEK   SCARK 

Over  the  years,  an  Increasing  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  upon  the  sending  of 
a  large  proportion  of  our  aid  to  countries 
around  the  fringe  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
But  as  the  years  go  by.  I  am  increasingly 
skeptical  of  the  conception  that  it  is  our 
aid  that  is  keeping  them  from  falling  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am  skeptical 
because  I  think  the  first  and  foremost 
deterrent  to  Communist  aggression 
against  one  of  these  neighbors  is  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  It- 
self, not  the  military  equipment  we  send 
to  others.  It  is  first  and  foremost  the 
nuclear  arsenal  of  the  United  States  that 
holds  back  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
C(Hnmunlst  China  from  aggressive  ad- 
ventures. 

Second,  we  largely  duplicate  the  help 
we  give  others  to  defend  themselves  by 
sendmg  American  military  forces  to  the 
parts  of  the  world  that  we  consider  so 
vital  to  our  Interests  that  we  cannot  en- 
trust them  to  others.     Despite  all  the 
claims  made  about  how  much  the  Mar- 
shall   plan   has   restored    Europe,    how 
much  better  she  is  able  to  defend  her- 
self, how  many  goods  she  Is  able  to  buy 
from  us,  and  in  general  what  a  success 
foreign  aid  has  been  in  Europe— In  spite 
of  aU  that,  the  United  States  still  has 
some  400.000  troops  staUoned  in  Europe 
Yesterday  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  I 
referred  to  certain  discussions  which  I 
had  with  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  whose  Judgment  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  military  policies  of  our 
country  Is  not  questioned  here  In  the 
Senate.    We  know  the  great  record  that 
those   men   have   made.     Do   Senators 
know  what  they  told  me?     They  said, 
"Do  not  buy  the  argimient  that  we  must 
keep  those  boys  over  there  In  such  num- 
bers.   In  round  numbers,  there  are  six 
divisions  of  American  boys  in  Germany 
We  do  not  need  two  divisions.    Germany 
knows  that  two  divisions  are  not  needed. 
Germany  knows  that  she  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States." 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to 
Germany  and.  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  gave  assurances  that  we  would 
not  bring  those  divisions  home.  He  had 
no  right  to  do  so.  He  had  no  authority 
to  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  make  it  clear  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  check  how  many  boys  will  be  kept  in 
Europe.  Before  the  debate  is  over.  Sen- 
ators will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  keep  six 
divisions  In  Germany.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  give  them  that  opportunity,  be- 
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cause  I  am  sure  they  will  be  eager  to 
vote  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Is- 
sue. Then  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  to  It 
that  the  jrea-and-nay  vote  Is  known  in 
the  precincts  of  America  from  coast  to 
coast,  because  the  waste  of  money 
through  the  maintenance  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  who  are  not  needed 
there  must  stop. 

As  the  memhers  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  consulted  with  me  on 
this  subject  said: 

There  is  another  myth.  Watnk.  that  needs 
to  be  burst  In  the  debate.  A  great  propa- 
ganda job  has  been  done  by  the  proponents 
of  West  Germany  In  the  United  States.  Most 
people  think  that  West  Germany  has  lived 
up  to  her  conunltments.  But  West  Ger- 
many has  never,  up  to  this  day,  lived  up  to 
her  commitment*  In  regard  to  supplying 
the  troops  she  Is  supposed  to  supply.  She 
has  done  better  than  some  other  countries, 
but  not  well  enough.  They  are  more  coop- 
erative than  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  but  it 
needs  to  be  driven  home  time  and  time 
again,  that  the  United  States  has  more 
American  boys  in  imiform  in  Europe 
than  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada 
combined.    It  should  stop. 

Before  the  debate  on  the  bill  is  over. 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  In  regard  to 
how  much  more  American  taxpayer 
money  they  wish  to  vote  to  give  support 
to  a  NATO  structure  that  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  before  we  vote 
another  dollar  to  NATO. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  pouring 
into  a  bottomless  pit  the  resources  of 
the  American  taxpayers  and  calling  It 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  courage  In  standing  up  and  fighting 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  The 
time  Is  long  overdue  when  we  should 
withdraw  some  of  our  troops  from  Eu- 
rope. We  are  living  In  a  modem  day 
with  more  modem  warfare  require- 
ments. The  countries  of  Europe  can 
better  afford  to  maintain  their  troops 
over  there  than  we  can  to  maintain  our 
own.  As  the  Senator  has  well  pointed 
out,  we  have  more  troops  in  Western 
Europe  than  have  most  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  We  have  kept  all 
of  our  commitments,  and  they  have  not. 
Moreover,  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  even  appreciate  our 
help. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
are  constantly  confronted  with  an  au- 
dacloxis  anti-American  program  and  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  our  so-called  NATO 
allies. 

In  the  language  of  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. "I  have  had  it" 

I  advise  the  administration  that  it  will 
,«oon  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  "have  had  It,"  too. 

I  have  been  pleading,  as  a  member  of 
the  administration,  for  a  procedure  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  to  reconcile 


some  of  the  major  differences  which  have 
developed  over  the  bill. 

I  hear,  over  the  S^iate  "grapevine," 
that  the  present  attitude  within  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  for  some  executive  confer- 
ences In  respect  to  it. 

I  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  "Be 
perfectly  sure  you  have  checked  down- 
town, to  determine  whether  there  would 
be  objections  downtown  to  sending  the 
bill  back  to  committee  for  consultations 
behind  the  executive  doors  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

I  speak  for  myself,  and  for  no  one  else, 
but  in  my  opinion  In  recent  days  the  ad- 
ministration has  lesu-ned  that  It  is  in 
serious  trouble  with  American  public 
opinion  on  foreign  aid.  It  had  better 
right  itself  with  American  public  opin- 
ion on  foreign  aid.  If  It  Is  to  do  so,  it 
will  not  look  askance  at  the  major  pro- 
posals some  of  us  are  making  as  to  the 
rewriting  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  should  be  rewritten  In  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  committee,  not  in 
the  Senate.  But  It  will  be  rewritten  in 
the  Senate  if  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  do  not  wish  to 
have  It  rewritten  In  the  committee  room. 

In  respect  to  the  so-called  Commu- 
nist takeover  scare,  which  is  always  blown 
up  out  of  proportion  every  time  a  foreign 
aid  bill  Is  before  the  Senate,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  skeptical  about  the 
conception  that  it  is  our  aid  which  is 
keeping  countries  from  falling  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  are  maintaining  400,- 
000  troops  on  the  fringes  of  communism 
In  Europe.  We  do  not  need  to  maintain 
that  many  there. 

Perhaps,  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
are  saying,  it  Is  cheaper  to  put  one  Turk 
or  South  Korean  in  the  field  than  one 
American.  But  the  thing  which  is  wrong 
with  that  argument  is  that  we  put  them 
both  in  the  field.  The  South  Korean 
Army  of  600.000  costs  us  an  average  of 
around  $330  million  a  year;  but  would 
anyone  suggest  that  it  defends  South 
Korea?  We  have  50,000  troops  there  of 
our  own  to  defend  South  Korea.  The 
large  army  of  Chinese  that  we  maintain 
on  Taiwan  at  a  cost  in  economic  and 
military  aid  of  around  $160  million  a 
year  does  not  defend  the  island  from  in- 
vasion by  Red  China.  What  does?  The 
U.S.  7th  Fleet  does. 

Mr.  President,  we  provide  one  of  the 
greatest  full  employment  programs 
imaginable  for  Formosa.  We  are  pro- 
viding full  employment  for  more  gen- 
erals at  high  pay  in  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
military  forces  than  there  are  in  all  the 
American  defense  system.  There  are 
more  generals  in  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
army — with  salaries  paid  largely  by  the 
American  taxpayers — than  there  are  in 
the  entire  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  people  thought  I  was  a  bit  un- 
kind the  other  day  when  I  stated  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  being 
"rooked."  Some  thought  that  was  an 
ugly  word.  I  repeat  it.  They  are  being 
"rooked."  I  add  today,  they  are  being 
fleeced  by  a  foreign  aid  program  that 
the  admiiiistration  has  a  dear  duty  to 
revise. 

I  was  criticized  the  other  day  because 
in  my  speech  last  Monday  I  said  to  the 


American  people,  "Watch  that  rollcalL 
I  do  not  c&re  whether  those  who  vote 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats;  if  they 
are  not  willing  to  vote  to  stop  this  waste 
beat  them  the  next  time  you  walk  into 
the  American  citadel  of  freedom.  Uie 
voting  booth.  They  must  be  retired  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

If  my  administration  does  not  like  that 
language,  that  is  too  bad.  I  have  never 
put  partisanship  above  what  I  consider 
to  be  truth  and  principle  during  my  19 
years  In  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  start  doing  so  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Let  this  administration  keep  it  In 
mind  that  the  groundwork  is  being  laid 
in  the  debate  for  a  historic  campaign  in 
1964.  This  administration  will  have  to 
take  Its  final  position  on  the  bill  to  the 
American  voters  In  1964.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. If  It  does  not  change  its  position, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  Justify  Its  position 
In  that  campaign. 

Democrats  running  for  election  in  that 
campaign  will  come  to  understand  the 
truth  of  the  statement  I  have  made.  The 
Republicans  should  not  take  false  satis- 
faction from  it.  because  the  voters  will  be 
looking  at  the  Republican  voting  records, 
too.  On  this  program  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  nonpartisan,  because  they 
know  that  the  program  involves  basic 
security  issues  for  this  Republic. 

When  security  issues  for  this  Repub- 
lic are  raised,  the  American  pe<H>Ie  are 
not  concerned  with  partisan  considera- 
tions. 

I  have  tried  for  5  years  to  change  the 
trend  of  Am«-ican  foreign  aid.  For  5 
years  I  have  offered  amendm»its  in  the 
committee  and  in  debates.  Until  last 
year  I  took  the  legislative  strategic  posi- 
tion that  perhaps  the  best  policy  was  to 
do  the  best  I  could,  to  obtain  as  many 
improvements  as  I  could,  and  then  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  Last  year  I  did  not  do 
so.  I  said,  "I  am  completely  fed  up  now. 
If  we  cannot  get  a  bill  sufficiently  re- 
formed to  meet  the  major  objections  I 
think  oiight  to  be  met.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill." 

Colleagues  of  mine  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  coUeagues  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  pleaded 
with  me  not  to  follow  that  course  of 
action,  because  I  was  running  for  re- 
election. They  did  not  believe  it  was 
politically  wise  for  me  to  do  so.  They 
said  it  might  cost  me  some  votes.  Some 
had  difficulty  in  believing  that  I  meant 
it  when  I  said  it  was  not  important  that 
I  remain  in  the  Senate  but  it  was  im- 
portant that  while  I  serve  I  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  I  believe  is  right. 

So  I  did  not  support  the  authorization 
conference  report  or  the  appropriation 
bill  last  year,  and  I  took  the  issue  to  the 
people  in  my  State  in  my  campaign.  Al- 
though I  was  charged  with  being  some 
kind  of  neoisolationist,  the  people  did 
not  agree,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
Increased  the  percentage  of  my  victory 
over  that  in  1956. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  notion  that 
is  almost  obsolete  In  Washington  these 
days;  namely,  that  the  constitutional 
fathers  meant  It  when  they  established 
a  system  of  representative  government, 
that  this  is  a  system  of  representative 
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government,  and  that  the  elected  of- 
ficials have  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting the  will  of  the  people. 

I  believe  that  a  Senator  cannot  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people  and  vote  for 
the  bill.  But,  one  may  say,  there  are 
many  facts  concerning  this  matter  that 
the  people  do  not  know  about.  That  is 
true  and  we  in  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  must  assume 
a  major  responsibility  for  that,  because 
we  do  not  tell  them. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GtuxNiNG]  nodding  his  head. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  tell  them  is 
that  we  cannot  tell  them.  The  reason 
why  we  cannot  tell  them  is  that  so  much 
of  the  information  is  marked  "top 
secret."  Most  of  it  should  not  be.  At 
least  85  percent  of  it  should  not  be. 

The  American  people  are  being  denied 
their  rights.  It  is  not  new  under  this 
administration.  A  similar  situation 
existed  for  8  years  under  a  Republican 
administration.  But  it  is  growing  year 
by  year,  and  the  American  people  are 
being  led  down  the  road  of  government 
by  secrecy  faster  than  they  know. 

Section  after  section  of  the  bill  involves 
information  that  we  cannot  tell  to  the 
American  people  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  public  debate.  That  violates  the 
precious  American  right  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  in  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  full  public 
disclosure  to  the  people. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  veil  of  secrecy 
to  be  lifted.  I  said  "veil."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  Iron  Ciurtains  exist- 
ing in  the  world.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  Iron  Curtain  that  Russia  maintains 
against  full  disclosure  to  the  Russian 
people.  I  hope,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
some  legislative  implementation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  that  will 
give  the  American  people  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled— legislation 
that  will  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  once  again  open  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  to  the  facts,  so  that 
they  can  analyze  them  and  Judge  for 
themselves  what  American  foreign  pol- 
icy should  be— without  having  to  take 
what  is  handed  to  them  by  the  grace  of 
some  administration. 

The  Frankenstein's  monster  that  we 
created  in  South  Vietnam  and  maintain 
at  a  cost  of  $1  million  a  day  in  a  country 
of  14.5  million  people  is  not  protecting 
Vietnam  from  the  Vietcong. 

We  still  must  send  at  least  12,000 
Americans  to  do  it.  Since  I  dictated 
this  speech,  I  have  learned  that  the  figure 
should  be  higher  than  set  down  in  the 
speech.  It  may  be  as  high  as  15,000. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  had  some 
pertinent  comments  on  this  matter  ear- 
lier today. 

I  was  against  going  into  South  Viet- 
nam. I  am  against  staying  in  there,  for 
many  reasons— not  only  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  supporting  one  of  the  most 
vicious  tyrants  in  the  world,  but  also 
because  the  best  chance  of  establishing 
a  non-Communist  regime  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  to  cease  supporting  a  dictatorial 
tyraimy  in  South  Vietnam,  and  let  many 
of  the  anti-Communist  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  now  in  exUe— driven  into  exile 
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by  Diem — come  back  to  South  Vietnam 
and  establish  a  free  government  there. 
They  will  take  care  of  the  Communist 
threat 

I  would  be  willing,  imder  such  circiun- 
stances,  to  give  economic  aid  and  some 
military  aid  to  them,  but  I  would  not 
be  willing  to  send  American  boys  to 
South  Vietnam  to  die. 

I  wonder  what  this  administration 
thinks  will  be  the  situation  in  this  coun- 
try if  the  casualty  lists  in  South  Vietnam 
reach  500.  with  no  support  from  New 
Zealand,  Australia.  Canada.  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  the  rest  of  our  alleged 
allies,  or  from  the  SEATO  countries.  I 
would  once  again  raise  a  warning  flag  to 
this  administration.  If  the  casualty 
lists  reach  anywhere  near  500.  get  ready 
for  a  public  repudiation,  for.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  American  people  are  not  ready 
or  willing  to  have  American  boys  killed 
in  South  Vietnam  in  the  name  of  an 
anti-Communist  drive,  when  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  supporting  tyranny  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  case  these  forces  In  Asian  trouble 
spots  are  not  enough,  we  also  keep 
around  100.000  men  in  nearby  Japan. 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  for  use 
where  they  may  be  needed.  In  each  of 
these  countries,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Communist  perimeter,  if  real  aggression 
develops.  It  will  be  the  might  of  Uncle 
Sam  that  will  defend  them.  The  aid 
we  send  to  maintain  their  bloated  mili- 
tary establishments  is  largely  wasted. 

A  third  reason  why  I  think  we  delude 
ourselves  when  we  attribute  to  foreign 
aid  the  power  to  keep  the  Communist 
menace  at  bay  is  the  fallacy  of  believing 
that  any  one  of  these  peripheral  coun- 
tries will  put  American  Interests  ahead 
of  their  own.  Because  they  take  our 
money  does  not  mean  they  have  our 
interests  at  heart.  They  have  their  own 
interests  at  heart,  and  only  sometimes 
are  they  the  same  as  ours. 

Because  the  Nhu-Dlem  regime  Ja  Viet- 
nam takes  our  money  does  not  mean  it 
will  advance  or  protect  American  in- 
terests. Like  Chiang  Kai-shek,  like 
Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  Nhu-Diem  government  is  main- 
ly interested  in  consolidating  its  own 
power.  A  Communist  threat  is  a  good 
reason  for  them  to  get  American  aid. 
especially  military  aid.  But  they  will  use 
It  against  anyone  who  threatens  their 
power.  So  the  111  will  they  create  among 
their  own  people  rubs  off  on  Uncle  Sam 
as  weU.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  our 
military  aid  program  almost  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  it  still  does  not  enable 
the  recipient  to  turn  back  a  real  Commu 
nist  threat. 


TAIWAN 


I  have  already  alluded  in  greater  de- 
tail to  the  situation  we  created  In  Taiwan 
that  \s  going  to  fiy  back  in  our  faces  one 
of  these  days.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
niled  Taiwan  under  martial  law  ever 
since  he  arrived  there.  The  people  of 
the  island  were,  in  most  respects,  better 
off  before  he  came  than  for  many  years 
after  he  arrived.  It  has  taken  an  Ameri- 
can subsidy  in  the  magnitude  of  between 
$4  and  $5  billion  to  bring  the  level  of  the 
Taiwanese  people  back  to  what  it  was 
before  Chiang  was  ensconced  there. 


Taiwan  is  usually  pointed  out  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  foreign  aid.  But  when,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  start  with  a  highly  literate 
population,  and  a  people  already  experi- 
enced in  light  industry,  and  then  pour  in 
American  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $11.60 
per  person  per  year  for  16  years,  you 
are  bound  to  get  results.  That  is  the  per 
capita  rate  only  for  economic  aid.  Con- 
sidering the  whole  $4.3  billion  we  have 
sent  to  Taiwan,  we  have  spent  money 
there  at  the  annual  rate  of  $24.80  per 
person  for  16  years. 

Yet  when  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  Is  now 
a  very  elderly  man,  departs  from  the 
scene,  I  think  the  American  people  are 
going  to  find  they  have  created  another 
South  Vietnam  on  Taiwan.  The  people 
of  Taiwan  live  under  what  is  to  them  a 
foreign  ruler,  a  foreign  ruler  imposed 
and  maintained  with  American  money 
Someday  we  may  reap  a  bitter  harvest 
from  that  Investment,  and  all  the  money 
we  have  sent  will  only  be  in  addition  to 
the  real  protection  of  the  island  against 
Communist  aggression — the  U.S.  7th 
Fleet  and  the  other  nearby  American 
military  forces. 

PAKISTAN   AND  INDIA 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  in 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  has  received  mili- 
tary aid  alone  from  us  in  what  has  been 
called  a  saturaUon  program.  Military 
aid  in  years  past  to  Pakistan  is  still 
classified,  for  some  reason  that  has  never 
been  explained  to  me.  But  its  economic 
aid  has  totaled  around  $2  billion. 

All  this  aid  was  sent  to  Pakistan  on 
the  assumption  that  she  was  anti-Com- 
munist. As  a  member  of  SEATO  and 
CENTO  she  received  aid  under  both 
alliances.  But  when  Pakistan  found  a 
chance  to  advance  her  national  interests 
against  India,  we  found  she  was  anti- 
Russian  Communist  but  not  anti-Chinese 
Communist.  Pakistan  has  opened  the 
Asian  door  to  Red  China,  and  her  min- 
isters brag  of  her  friendship  with  the 
Communist  regime. 

I  am  perfectly  wUling  that  Pakistan 
should,  if  she  chooses,  base  her  foreign 
policy  upon  fear  of  and  animosity  to- 
ward India.    That  is  her  sovereign  right. 
But  I  cannot  see  a  single  basis  left  for 
any  military  aid  to  Pakistan;  nor  can  I 
see  any  basis  for  much  of  the  economic 
aid  we  are  continuing  to  send  on  the  as- 
sumption we  now  know  to  be  false— that 
Pakistan    is    a    bulwark    against    com- 
munism.   She  is  a  bulwark  against  India 
but  I  question  that  that  is  worth  to  the 
United  States  the  level  of  aid  we  are  ex- 
tending to  Pakistan.    One  of  the  amend- 
ments I  have  introduced  would  reduce 
the  projected  aid  to  both  Pakistan  and 
India  to  75  percent  of  the  economic  aid 
planned  for  them,  and  to  50  percent  of 
the  military  aid  planned  for  them,    I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  way  to  protect  the 
mterests  of  the  United  States  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  will 
make  a  serious  mistake  in  southeast  Asia 
if  we  continue  building  India  up  against 
Pakistan  and  vice  versa.  Under  the 
coimtry-by-country  presentation  figures 
for  fiscal  1964.  it  can  be  seen  that  we 
contemplate  extending:  to  India  a  new 
and  large  military  aid  program.   Once  we 
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do  that  we  are  committing  to  the  defense 
of  India  whatever  American  forces  it  may 
take  to  protect  her.  I  have  no  Idea 
where  such  a  policy  will  lead,  and  I  do 
not  believe  our  policymakers  in  AID,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment know,  either. 

They  only  know  that  whenever  anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world  says  the  magic 
words:  "anti -Communist."  the  coffers 
open  and  the  money  pours  out.  Once 
the  flow  has  started,  the  recipient  does 
not  even  have  to  go  on  being  anti-Com- 
munist— the  money  will  keep  coming, 
anyway.  i 

ItMDONKSIA 

When  the  bill  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress. It  appeared  that  we  were  embark- 
ing on  the  same  ventvire  on  behalf  of 
Indonesia.  That  country  was  added  to 
the  list  for  both  military  aid  and  for  the 
supporting  assistance  which  is  an  eco- 
noinlc  grant  to  support  military  forces. 
Questions  of  how  the  military  forces  of 
Indonesia  might  be  used  would  no  more 
occur  to  our  aid  administrators  than  they 
occurred  to  them  in  the  case  of  Pakistan 
and  India. 

Thanks  to  the  embarrassing  revela- 
tions In  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  Indonesia  was  buying  ex- 
pensive Jet  airliners  at  the  same  time  she 
was  pleading  poverty  to  our  aid  admin- 
istrators, and  thanks  to  Indonesia's  ag- 
gressive policies  toward  Malaysia,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hor>e  that  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Indonesia  will  be  sharply 
reduced  by  the  administration. 

But  experience  Is  a  good  teacher;  and 
it  has  been  my  experience  after  15  to  16 
years  of  watching  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  once  the  authorization  and 
mipropriatlon  bills  are  adopted,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  It  consider  the  "heat"  to 
be  off.  We  can  then  expect  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia to  resume,  unless  we  do  something 
about  it  in  this  bill. 

TTXBKKT 

Still  another,  and  if  possible,  worse, 
example  of  useless  aid  to  nations  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc  has 
been  our  aid  program  to  Turkey.  I 
talked  about  Turkey  in  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year,  and  invited  the  Agency  tor  In- 
ternational Development  to  submit  a 
c(Hnment  upon  the  criticisms  I  made.  It 
did  so  in  a  memorandtmi  which  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSB.  The  statements  at- 
tributed to  me  are,  of  course,  those  alle- 
gations about  the  waste  of  foreign  aid 
rer>orted  to  me  and  to  aill  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  Prof.  Alex  Dragnlch  of  Van- 
derbllt  University,  who  spent  some  time 
in  Turkey  as  a  visiting  professor  of  po- 
litical science. 

In  a  moment  I  will  take  up  some  of  the 
specific  problems  in  Turkey.  But  I  start 
by  pointing  out  that  X5B.  aid  to  Turkey 
is  one  of  the  longest  and  biggest  of  all 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  It  began  in 
1947;  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  15-month 
program.  In  the  16  years  since  It  be- 
gan, we  have  poured  over  $4  billion  into 
Turkey.  She  is  getting  vastly  more  aid 
now  than  in  1947 — over  $300  mllllan  a 
year  and  over  half  of  it  in  outelght 
grants.    That  is  giveaway  money.    Next 


year,  Turkey  will  continue  to  receive  de- 
velopment grants  and  supporting  assist- 
ance, plus  grant  military  aid  and  de- 
velopment loan  aid. 

The  question  is,  What  progress  has 
been  made  and  what  good  has  been 
done?  The  damning  evidence  against 
the  U.S.  aid  program  in  Turkey  was  pub- 
lished this  spring  in  a  report  on  Turkey 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.    It  begins: 

During  much  of  the  1960'b  Turkey  suffered 
heavUy  from  Inflation  and  from  economic 
poUclea  whlcb  lU  served  the  country'!  basic 
economic  problems.  Despite  a  very  rapid 
Increase  In  population,  the  real  gross  na- 
tional product  Increased  more  slowly  In  Tur- 
key than  In  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  standard 
of  living  showed  virtually  no  improvement 
between  1953  and  1061.  And  such  limited 
growth  as  did  take  place  was  only  achieved 
by  extending  the  area  under  eultlTatlon  be- 
yond economic  limits  and  by  piling  up  for- 
eign debts  which  today  constitute  a  heavy 
burden.  Too  much  of  the  Investment  carried 
out  during  this  period  was  misdirected;  and 
the  policies  concerning  pricing,  production, 
credit,  foreign  trade,  and  the  exchange  rate 
gravely  distorted  the  cost  and  price  system. 

Although  the  OECD  is  too  polite  to  say 
so,  they  are  talking  about  the  United 
States  as  much  as  about  Turkey.  The 
economic  policies  which  ill  served  Tur- 
key's needs  were  made  possible,  aided, 
and  abetted  by  American  aid;  the  in- 
vestment that  was  misdirected  was 
largely  financed  by  American  aid.  It 
was  a  miserable  and  shameful  waste  of 
American  money,  and  those  responsible 
for  it  are  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  Congress,  which  failed  to 
exercise  the  necessary  supervision  and 
controls  over  it. 

There  is  not  even  a  good  explanation 
of  what  American  foreign  policy  interest 
was  advanced  by  such  waste.  Turkey  is 
in  no  danger  of  Communist  subversion. 
There  Is  probably  not  another  people  in 
the  world  who  are  more  immune  to  Rus- 
sian and  Communist  doctrines  than  are 
the  people  of  Turkey.  In  all  the  years 
of  this  U.S.  aid  program,  there  has  never 
been  the  slightest  basis  for  fear  of  a 
Commimist  takeover  in  Turkey,  whether 
any  American  aid  was  sent  or  not. 

In  1947,  there  appeared  to  be  a  threat 
of  external  Soviet  aggression.  That  wsis 
the  basis  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
Turkey.  But  by  1950,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  in  effect,  and 
throughout  the  1960's  Turkey  wm  pro- 
tected from  Russian  military  aggres- 
sion by  the  United  States.  Then,  as 
now,  any  movement  against  Turkey  by 
Russia  win  be  met  with  American  mili- 
tary forces. 

We  even  have  the  military  forces  In 
Turkey.  We  station  many  thousands  of 
American  troops  in  Turkey.  By  sending 
aid  to  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  we  do 
•not  replace  Americans  in  the  field.  We 
finance  much  of  the  Turkish  Army  and 
we  also  finance  a  large  American  force 
in  Turkey. 

Turkey  itself  is  not  so  much  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  as  it  is  on  our  payroll. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
would  be  better  served  if  she  were  taken 
off  the  payroll. 

As  is  customary,  aid  officials  who  can- 
not deny  the  accuracy  of  the  OECD  re- 
port, and  who  have  attempted  to  answer 


the  charges  leveled  against  our  Turkish 
aid  program,  merely  insist  that  even  if 
all  this  is  true,  we  must  keep  on  sending 
the  same  amount  of  aid  in  order  to  cor- 
rect all  the  problems  created  from  16 
years  of  misguided  aid.  Only  now,  we 
are  told,  the  OECD  report  Is  available  as 
a  guide,  and  Turkey  has  shown  signs  of 
seeking  to  carry  out  some  of  its  major 
recommendations.  But  we  are  solemnly 
assured  that  the  economic  plans  for 
Tuiitey  can  only  be  achieved  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  pour  in  the 
money. 

I  frankly  am  no  longer  interested  in 
that  kind  of  rationale  for  American  for- 
eign aid.  There  simply  is  not  the  evi- 
dence to  support  the  need  for  It.  There 
is  no  threat  of  internal  communism 
and  zu>  threat  of  external  aggression. 
Tliere  is  little  evidence  that  any  other 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance  considers 
Turkey  important  enough — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Qennany — to  contribute  in 
any  substantial  degree  to  her  economy. 
Even  after  the  OECD  survey,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  65  percent  of  all  aid 
received  by  Tuiitey  from  other  countries 
will  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States.    And  that  is  a  new  low. 

After  reading  the  AID  memorandum, 
outlining  all  the  progress  it  claims  for 
Turkey,  one  can  only  ask  why  it  is  nec- 
essary, then,  to  continue  American  aid 
at  the  same  high  levels  and  with  the  same 
high  pr(H>ortion  of  grants  as  made  this 
mess  in  the  first  place.  But  we  know 
there  will  always  be  a  reason  offered  why 
aid  must  flow. 

To  consider  some  of  the  specific  items 
I  covered  earlier  and  to  which  the  AID 
memo  is  directed,  however,  I  note  that 
AID  does  not  deny  that  our  AID  ad- 
ministrators in  Turkey  have  admitted 
that  of  all  the  projects  there,  only  10 
percent  are  the  result  of  initiative  com- 
ing from  the  Turks.  When  the  AID 
Director  in  Turkey  spoke  on  our  program 
there  to  the  group  of  Fulbright  scholars, 
of  which  Professor  Dragnlch  was  a  mem- 
ber, he  indicated  that  only  10  percent  of 
our  aid  projects  were  initiated  by  the 
Turks.  Professor  Dragnlch  and  others 
have  also  told  me  of  the  large  chart 
hanging  in  the  oflice  of  the  American 
aid  mission,  which  outlines  U.S.  aid  ob- 
jectives for  Turkey  extending  into  1972. 

ITilnk  of  it — 1972.  We  already  have 
plans  for  Turkey  requiring  U.S.  money 
that  extend  a  decade  into  the  future. 
Let  us  call  a  halt.  Let  us  stop  it  now.  At 
least,  as  one  of  my  amendments  will 
provide,  let  us  cut  back  the  amount.  Let 
us  ask  our  NATO  allies:  "Why  do  you  not 
contribute  something  to  Turkey?"  Of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced:  We  caimot 
justify  to  the  American  taxpayers  our 
continuance  of  such  assistance. 

What  AID  calls  "specific  Turkish  re- 
quests" are  vmdoubtedly  reviewed;  but 
the  point  Professor  Dragnlch  brought 
back  from  his  stay  in  Turkey  was  that 
the  initiative  for  most  projects  comes 
from  the  Americans. 

Moreover,  evidence  of  our  force-feed- 
ing of  Turkey  is  indicated  by  a  report 
from  the  General  Accountiivg  OflBce  on 
the  audit  of  the  E>evelopment  Loan  Fund 
for  fiscal  1959.    Its  report  states: 

During  fiscal  year  1080,  JiUf  aiao  made  ad- 
vance commltznents  to  the  Philippines  and 
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Toiksy  In  tb«  respectlTa  amounts  of  tSO 
and  9m  million.  ThsM  ccaBmltnwnts. 
whleb  vera  ap|irov«cl  bj  (te  Board  of  D(r«c- 
tocB,  Mt  Mtda  loan  funds  «ubj«ct  to  Um  suJI». 
mlMlnn  of  loan  appllcaUons  by  the  borrow- 
ing countrl«e  and  their  approval  by  DU*  at 
Juna  80.  1W»,  balances  of  |17.»  million  for 
the  PhiUpplneB  and  of  $6.2  ralUlon  for  Turkey 
remained  outaUndlng  for  which  loan  pro- 
poaala  had  not  been  approved.  Thaae  hal- 
ancea  ««•  oonaidered  eamarked  and  were 
not  araUahle  for  loans  to  other  prospective 
Unrowers, 


October  SI 


That  was  the  pracUoe;  the  money  was 
kept  In  the  bank  for  Turkey  until  a  loan 
application  could  be  prepared.  The 
QAO  report  notes  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  already  instructed  our  dlp- 
lomaUc  minions  against  establishing  an- 
nual country  aW  levels  or  making  com- 
mitments of  UUP  funds  in  advance  of 
approval  of  specific  projects  or  programs 
because  where  aid  cannot  be  prorided 
without  violating  this  principle  of  DLP 
operations,  recourse  can  be  had  to  other 
instruments  of  American  aid. 

This  problem  of  advance  earmarking 
of  loan  funds  for  specific  countries  was 
abandoned  the  following  year,  when  Con- 
gress tightened  the  law.  But  this  prac- 
tice strongly  suggests  that  loan  applica- 
tions in  Turkey  were  prepared  to  use 
up  money  already  earmarked.  More- 
over, the  projecting  of  American  aid  ob- 
jectives for  Turkey  up  to  a  decade  in 
advance— and  they  now  extend  into 
1972— suggests  that  these  are  American 
projects  and  the  American  initiatives 
that  our  Turkish  aid  director  had  in 
mind  when  he  told  Professor  Dragnlch's 
group  that  »0  percent  of  the  projects 
there  came  from  American  initiative. 

As  for  the  inefficiency  of  State-owned 
enterprises,  the  evidence  on  that  is  so 
abundant  that  AID  does  not  attempt  to 
refute  it.  It  may  come  as  some  sur- 
prise to  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
loud  in  opposing  U.S.  financing  of  gov- 
ernment industries  In  countries  like 
India  to  find  that  we  have  be«i  financ- 
ing government  industries  in  Turkey 
for  16  years.  AID  agrees  that  "many 
of  these  enterprises  are  Inefflclenf 
Experts  In  Turkish  affairs  tell  me  that 
they  doubt  whether  any  of  these  enter- 
prises rfiowed  a  profit  last  year. 

A  somewhat  older  document  on  this 
subject  was  prepared  by  a  U.S.  expert 
on  investment  laws,  Norman  Littell,  in 
1961.  Mr.  Littell  was  engaged  to  draft 
possible  amendments  to  the  Turkish  for- 
eign Investment  encouragement  law  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  more  attractive 
the  Investment  incentives  In  Turkey  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  and  capital 
from  abroad. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Norman  Littell  for 
many  years.  I  knew  him  when  he  was 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  have  consulted 
with  him  many  times  concerning  some 
of  our  foreign  economic  problems.  I 
knew  of  his  expertness  based  upon  ex- 
perience with  Turkish  problems.  So  I 
asked  for  consultations  with  Mr.  Lit- 
tell. In  thoae  consultations,  I  was 
thoroughly  briefed  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Turkey. 

The  next  portion  of  my  speech  will 
set  forth  some  of  the  conclusions  I 
reached  after  this  great  expert  and  keen 


lawyer  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  knowl- 
edge, based  upon  his  experiences  In  Tur- 
key. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  began  my 
speech,  I  said  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  leave  the  Senate  to  go  to  a  con- 
ference session  with  the  House  on  the 
education  bCl.  As  the  Record  will  show, 
I  yielded  to  some  of  my  colleagues  so 
that  they  could  dispose  of  certain  mat- 
ters before  I  began. 

I  shall  yield  the  floor  at  this  time,  but 
I  should  Mke  to  yield  it  with  the  under- 
standing that  later  today  I  may  resume 
my  speech  at  this  point  and  that  the 
enUre  speech  will  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
CRfssioNAL  Record  in  continuity,  rather 
than  be  broken  up  by  Interveoing  pages. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  privi- 
lege may  be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GBUKNING.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Aladca. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  have  listened  with 
dose  attention  to  the  analysis  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  of  some  of  our  foreign  aid  ven- 
tures. I  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  statements  eoooeming 
those  ventures  with  which  I  have  per- 
sonal familiarity. 

I  was  in  Turkey  last  fall  as  a  member 
of  a  subcommittee  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Although  there  were  excellent  reasons 
for  support  of  the  Turks.  I  found  there, 
nevertheless,  a  long  history  of  waste  and' 
misuse  of  funds.  I  recommended  that 
some  of  the  Ideas  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  expressed  be  carried  out 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  pointed  out, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  Senate! 
how  the  foreign  aid  program  could  be 
made  more  effective  by  eliminating  the 
inclusion  of  certain  countries  which  ob- 
viously are  disqualified  from  receiving 
our  aid  funds,  because  they  come  In  one 
or  more  of  several  categories.  Among 
them  are  countries  which  are  waging  ag. 
gressive  war  and  are  using  the  funds  we 
provide — which  we  provide  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uplifting  their  peoples— to  pur- 
chase armaments  with  which  to  make 
war  on  their  neighbors. 

Other  countries  clearly  are  not  taking 
adequate  steps  to  avoid  wasting  the 
moneys  we  provide. 

Other  countries  have  clearly  become 
stable,  and  no  longer  need  our  aid  al- 
though clearly  deserving  of  it  hitherto. 
They  include  Greece.  Lebanon,  and  Is- 
rael, an  clearly  very  deserving.  But  they 
have  been  made  self-supporting  and 
therefore  our  aid  has  properly  been 
withdrawn. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
think  that  Taiwan  falls  in  that  category? 
We  have  Invested  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion in  Taiwan;  and  our  funds  have  been 
used  there  for  almost  every  type  of 
project,  including  military,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  projects.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  stop  such 
extravagant  spending  of  our  funds,  and 
should  let  Taiwan,  on  the  basis  of  the 


economy  which  American  dollars  have 
rebuilt,  proceed  on  its  own  for  a  while? 

Mr.  MCNEISE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska;  and  during 
the  debate  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  so  as  materially  to  cut  back 
our  aid  to  Taiwan. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  also  think  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  about  Pakistan  and 
India  are  most  appropriate.  We  went  to 
the  aid  of  Pakistan  because  we  consid- 
ered her  a  country  most  deserving  of  re- 
ceiving our  aid  because  Pakistan  was 
incbned  toward  the  freedom  of  the  West 
and  anti -Communist.  But  now  we  find 
Pakistan  developing  close  relationships 
with  the  Red  Chinese:  and  I  think  it  is 
time  to  revise  our  aid  accordingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse  resiuned  and 
concluded  his  speech,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
preface  to  his  recommendations,  Mr 
Uttell  pointed  out  that  the  history  oJ 
Turkish  confiscation  of  foreign  enter- 
prises and  the  kmg  period  during  which 
these  enterprises  have  been  run  by  the 
state  has  been  the  chief  trouble  with  the 
Turkish  economy. 

He  sajrs  In  part: 

The  Kemal  Atatut*  revolution  broke  the 
grip  of  f<»elgn  concoeslona  and  monopollee 
In  Turkey  through  what  might  be  called  one 
of  the  most  legitimate  hUtorlc  uses  of  the 
power  of  naUonaiizatlon  which  recent  his- 
tory affords.  Compensation  was  paid  for 
what  was  taken,  but  this  Is  relatively  un- 
important compared  to  the  fact  that  Kemal 
Ataturk  recognlred  before  his  death  that 
the  trend  had  to  be  reversed,  that  govern- 
ment oould  not  run  Industry,  and  that  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Initiative,  and  capital  were 
easenUal  to  an  effecUve  and  efficient  opera- 
tion. He  sought  to  reverse  the  program  of 
nationalization  by  InvlUng  private  anter- 
prlse  to  take  over  national  industries.  Re- 
search in  Turkish  sotirces  is  in  progress  as 
to  this  policy,  but  at  this  time  only  the 
Sumerbank  Act  at  1933  (Public  Law  No. 
2262)  Is  available.  Inviting  private  capital  to 
take  over  state-operated  Industries.  Negoti- 
ations with  private  intereats  took  place  but 
fell  apart  over  the  question  of  valuation. 

Even  if  the  1988  Sumerbank  Act  Is  still 
In  effect  as  far  as  the  Invitation  to  private 
capltaT  U  concerned,  it  Is  a  futUe  Invitation. 
for  the  machinery  is  now  obsolete  through- 
out most  of  the  plants.  Some  of  It.  even  now 
working  three  shifts,  at  the  Sumerbank 
Baklrkoy  plant  has  been  there  since  1934  and 
Is  not  only  obsolete  but  badly  worn.  It  can- 
not possibly  produce  what  modernized 
efficient  machinery  can  and  does  produce  In 
greater  quanUty  and  finer  quality,  at  the 
privately  owned  Bozkurt  operation  at  Zey- 
tlnburnu. 

Having  failed  to  carry  out  what  Kemal 
Ataturk  perceived  to  be  the  solution  (name- 
ly, private  management  and  operations) 
following  hla  death  In  1938,  the  state  enter- 
prises continued  and  became  even  more 
deeply  Imbedded  In  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical conoepto  oT  tha  people  In  Turkey.  They 
bear  the  inevitable  marks  of  poUUcally  run 
organlsaUons  In  which  it  U  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  nm  for  a  profit  or 
run  for  social  security  purposes  to  keep  peo- 
ple employed.  For  example,  only  during  the 
regime  of  authority  since  the  revolution  of 
May  27.  1980.  has  It  been  poeelble  to  dls- 
charge  SOO  s\iperfluous  employees  at  one  big 
plant  to  find  employment  elaertiere.  Prior 
to  tha  revoluUon,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least 
three  managers  who  had  attempted  ordinary 
executive  changes  were  renx>ved  on  request 
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of  the  labor  organizations.  However,  the 
plant  operations  flowed  on  regardless  of  In- 
elBciency,  high  costs,  and  operating  losses, 
all  subsidized  by  appropriation.  The  price 
of  similar  manufactured  products  offered  by 
competitive  Industries  In  the  International 
market  was  much  lower.  Hence,  little  or  no 
.  exports.  j  I 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
further  from  the  recommendations  by 
Mr.  LitteU: 

Many  thousands  of  employees  have  come 
to  feel  that  they  have  vested  Interests  In 
Jobs  In  these  Industries.  One  reason  for 
this  undoubtedly  Is  that  the  concept  of 
state  Industry  historically  goes  very  far  back. 
The  three  oldest  textile  industries  in  the 
management  of  Sumerbank  are  from  112  to 
120  years  old.  Deeply  Ingrained  habits  of 
thought  are  a  natwal  human  result.  Never- 
theless, the  writer  Is  reliably  Informed  with- 
out any  hesitation  by  people  who  are  In  the 
position  to  know,  that  the  average  Turkish 
citizen  realizes  full  well  that  the  private 
operation  is  far  more  efficient  than  the 
public,  but  this  does  not  bring  him  to 
the  position  of  wanting  to  take  the  leap 
from  public  to  private  ownership.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  educate  him  on  the  dynam- 
ics of  private  enterprise,  competition  in  a 
free  market,  and  the  expansive  volatility  of 
modern  capitalism  with  all  the  benefits  it 
can  bring  to  the  employees  in  a  depressed 
and   underdeveloped   area  *   *   *. 

How  deep  are  the  concepts  of  statism,  and 
how  well  perpetuated  to  this  day,  are  per- 
haps exemplified  In  the  Constitution  born 
In  the  revolutionary  period  approved  by  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  on  May  27,  1961, 
to  be  submitted  to  referendum  In  July  1961. 
With  aU  of  Its  fine  features  In  endeavoring 
to  secure  equality  of  treatment  before  the 
law  for  the  Turkish  people.  It  goes  much 
further  than  constitutions  usually  do.  In 
its  economic  articles  It  projects  a  complete 
social  security  system  with  state  responsi- 
bility for  public  health  and  welfare  (art.  48) , 
emplojrment  (art.  40),  education  (art.  49), 
housing  (art.  48),  pensions  (art.  47),  even 
scholarships  for  children  of  poor  families 
(art.  49).  The  Constitution  then  candidly 
admits  In  article  53  that  none  of  these  things 
wiU  be  provided  if  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  It  can  only  be  h<^>ed  that 
politicians  win  point  out  this  limitation  when 
speaking  to  the  people  of  the  high  objectives 
of  the  above  arttcles,  if  embittering  dlsiUu- 
sionment  is  to  be  avoided. 

I  digress  from  reading  Mr.  Littell's 
comments,  to  state  that  earlier  today  I 
pointed  out  the  huge  sums  of  money  of 
the  American  taxpayers  that  we  have 
poured  into  Turkey,  in  connection  with 
our  military  aid  and  our  economic  aid 
there.  A  good  many  of  the  social  serv- 
ices provided  there  have  been  provided 
by  means  of  the  dollars  of  American  tax- 
payers. That  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
protests  I  have  been  making  about  the 
foreign  aid  biU.  When  I  think  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  our  own 
country,  in  connection  with  social  se- 
curity, to  mention  only  one.  with  its 
average    payment    to    thousands    and 


thousands  of  Americans  of  approxi- 
mately $85  a  month;  and  when  I  spend, 
as  I  did  this  afternoon,  2^  hours  in  a 
conference  on  the  aid-to-education  bill. 
In  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body,  so  that  we  can  come  somewhere 
near  meeting  the  educational  crisis 
which  exists  in  our  own  country,  I  won- 
der how  we  can  Justify  this  kind  of  aid 
to  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  charity  does  begin  at 
home;  and  we  have  some  h<»ne  problems 
to  which  we  had  better  devote  our  atten- 
tion. 

I  do  not  mean  that  I  want  our  country 
to  cease  being  humanitarian;  but  the 
wisdom  of  such  expenditures  for  foreign 
aid  becomes  a  matter  of  degree;  and  we 
have  gone  too  far,  because  we  are  now 
giving  such  foreign  aid  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  people,  including  those  in 
imderdeveloped  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  when  I  also  take  into 
account  the  fact — which  I  pointed  out 
earlier  today — that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  United  States  Is  paying  the  Turkish 
aid  bill,  and  Is  not  receiving  help  from 
our  so-called  NATO  allies,  I  ask:  "Is  not 
Turkey  important  to  them,  too?"  Cer- 
tainly Turkey  is  Important  to  all  of  us; 
but  I  think  I  could  make  quite  a  case 
for  the  fact  that  Ttu-key  is  really  more 
Important  to  the  nations  situated  closer 
to  her. 

So  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Littell  for  his  calling  our  attention 
to  these  facts  about  Turkey;  and,  Mr. 
President,  as  legislative  jurors,  it  is  our 
duty  to  evaluate  this  evidence  and  apply 
it  to  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Littell : 

No  matter  how  desirable  social  security 
measiures  may  be,  they  constitute  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  successful  industa-ial  order  and 
can  be  picked  only  from  a  mature  Industrial 
tree.  Turkey  has  not  even  grown  the  tree. 
There  Is  not  the  remotest  pxieslblllty  of  pay- 
ing these  benefits  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  The  United  States  has  them  but  only 
after  150  years  of  industrialization  and  after 
perfecting  the  high  level  of  production  to 
which  It  has  attained  in  which  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  with  about 
7  percent  of  its  area  annually  produce  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  world's  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  record. 
What  a  glorious  record  it  is.  But  It  is 
one  which  I  do  not  want  put  in  reverse. 
We  have  made  that  record  because  we 
have  built  up  a  strong  system  of  eco- 
nomic freedom;  but  we  cannot  preserve 
that  freedom  if  we  proceed  to  undercut 
Its  underpinnings.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  preserve  that  system,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  do  not  do  something  about  the  areas 
of  the  United  States  In  which  people  are 
at  least  equally  as  entitled,  I  should 
think  all  of  us  would  agree,  to  assistance 
from  their  government,  in  their  time  of 
need,  as  are  the  people  of  Turkey  or 
Taiwan  or  Prance  or  any  other  of  the 
107  countries  which  are  receiving  some 
form  of  our  aid — or,  if  we  wish  to  use 
the  figures  which  sometimes  are  given  by 
others,  the  94  countries  which  are  being 
aided  by  us,  or  whatever  the  correct 
number  may  be.  At  any  rate,  certainly 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 


we  are  aiding  more  than  90  countries; 
and  I  think  the  evidence  which  was  sub- 
mitted before  our  committee — namely, 
that  some  of  our  assistance  goes  to  ap- 
proximately 107  countries — will  stand 
up  under  any  analysis. 

But  if  it  is  only  90,  it  is  too  many. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  one  of 
the  amendments  that  I  intend  to  offer 
proposes  to  cut  it  back  to  50,  and  then 
give  aid  to  the  50  countries  only  on  the 
basis  of  renewed  applications  meeting 
the  guidelines  that  are  set  out  in  the 
amendment  pertaining  to  AID. 

The  AID  memorandum  on  TuAey 
notes  that  some  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  that  studies  by  Turkish, 
American,  and  OECD  experts  have  led 
to  the  consideration  of  additional  legis- 
lation to  correct  shortcomings. 

Corrective  measures  are  being  con- 
sidered. Does  AID  recommend  that 
pending  their  tuloptlon  we  sharply  cur- 
tail our  huge  aid  program,  much  of  which 
is  nothing  but  a  subsidy  for  these  un- 
economic enterprises?  Of  course  not. 
The  supporting  assistance,  which  is  a 
budget  subsidy  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment will  continue  as  usual,  as  will  de- 
velopment grants,  military  aid  grants, 
and  development  loans. 

With  respect  to  inflated  costs  and 
political  inspiration  of  projects,  this  too 
is  a  charge  that  can  always  be  refuted 
by  pointing  to  the  review  of  aid  requests 
submitted  by  Turkey.  But  the  allega- 
tions from  Americans  in  Turkey,  and 
from  Turkish  students  of  American 
teachers  In  Turkey  continue. 

The  allegation  of  Turkish  taxation  of 
Americfm  defense  facilities  In  Turkey 
came  originally  from  American  Embassy 
officials  in  Turkey.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  AID  finds  no  evidence  of  its 
truth.  As  for  customs  duties  on  goods 
brought  in  under  American  aid  projects, 
if  the  money  to  finance  the  project  comes 
from  U.S.  sources,  I  fail  to  see  that  it 
makes  much  difference  whether  the  cost 
is  assumed  by  the  private  Turkish  com- 
pany. It  borrowed  the  money  for  the 
project  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
customs  duties  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
project  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orukning]  has  already 
introduced  an  amendment  prohibiting 
payment  of  customs  duties  on  goods  from 
the  United  States  brought  Into  any  coun- 
try through  aid  financing.  I  shall  sup- 
port his  amendment.  Whether  or  not 
the  condition  It  seeks  to  correct  exists  In 
T\irkey  may  be  a  matter  of  semantics. 
But  the  Gruening  amendment  will  clear 
up  all  doubt. 

Finally,  the  dissatisfaction  over  the 
higher  visa  charges  made  by  Turkey  also 
emanate  from  the  American  Embassy 
itself.  People  who  go  to  Turkey  for 
more  than  3  months  point  out  that  a 
multiple  entry  visa — costing  $9.60 — is  a 
must  if  they  wish  to  visit  ansrwhere  out- 
side the  country.  For  Turkish  visitors 
there  is  no  charge  unless  they  request  an 
extension,  for  which  $10  is  charged. 
AID  believes  the  charges  balance  out, 
though  Americans  who  travel  in  Turkey 
and  report  on  the  comments  from  the 
American  Embassy  do  not  agree. 
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Howerer.  If  AID  offlclais  have  any 
doubto  of  what  Americans  In  Turkey 
think  of  our  aid  provram  there.  I  Inrlte 
them  to  read  the  oorrespoodcnce  I  have 
recelTed  about  It.  It  has  come  fron 
military  and  civilian  personnel  in  Tur- 
key with  the  aid  programs,  and  It  has 
come  from  students  and  visiting  pro- 
fessors there. 

I  should  like  to  digress  from  manu- 
script k}ng  enough  to  say  that  it  is  too 
bad  that  it  is  so  risky  for  personnel  of 
AID  abroad,  so  risky  for  personnel  of 
the  military  abroad,  and  that  it  is  so 
risky  for  staff  personnel  of  various  mis- 
sions abroad  to  make  available  to  the 
agencies,  missions,  and  services  with 
which  they  are  connected  their  criticism 
of  the  program.  But  we  should  be 
thankful  that  our  educational  process  in 
this  country  has  been  successful  at  least 
to  the  degree  that  American  boys  and 
girls  have  been  brought  up  with  a  pretty 
good  understanding  that  under  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  so  many  times  in  the  de- 
bate, a  person  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  place  before  their  elected  ofOclals  for 
their  consideration  the  wrongs  which 
they  claim  should  be  redressed.  I  have 
a  body  of  such  information. 

There  would  be  some  blank  ^aces 
down  at  AID,  In  the  Pentagon  and  In  the 
State  Department  if  they  knew  what 
their  own  staff  members  who  have  been 
in  those  areas  where  the  waste.  Ineffl- 
ciency.  and  corruption  exist  have  told 
elected  officials  of  Government  in  regard 
to  what  Is  really  going  on.  We  know 
why  they  do  not  tell  their  superiors. 
The  policy-making  witnesses  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department,  and 
the  other  departmeints,  come  up  and  give 
MS  the  usual  palaver.  Of  course,  they 
welcome  suggestions  from  within  their 
organizations.  But  the  fact  is  that  peo- 
ple within  their  organizations  tell  them 
they  do  not  dare  make  them.  That  is 
why  they  frequently  bring  them  to  us. 
One  said  as  follows: 

I  daresay  that  thla  writing  might  not  be 
fully  approved  from  a  mnitary  standpoint. 
But  I  feel  I  must  staiMl  up  and  be  counted 
for  what  I  feel.  Twenty  years  of  miUtary 
service  leaves  me  with  an  unmovable  con- 
viction that  I  still  have  a  right  and  duty  as 
a  citizen  as  weU  as  a  loyalty  to  my  people 
and  Nation.  I  sincerely  pray  that  what  I 
have  said  may  be  of  some  Insignificant  as- 
sistance to  you,  even  If  in  moral  support 
only.  I  thank  you  and  eoogratulate  you  and 
your  coUeagues  In  this  effort,  for  your  bold- 
nsM  and  courage  in  trying  to  stem  the  tide 
of  recUess  spending  policies. 

That  letter,  which  is  voluminous, 
went  on  to  relate  what  this  mihtary  man 
had  observed  in  regard  to  the  shocking 
military  waste  in  Turkey,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  the  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars that  were  being  wasted. 

It  was  all  right  for  the  majority  leader 
and  other  Senators,  as  we  heard  a  few 
moments  ago,  to  say  that  a  program  as 
sweeping,  broad,  and  comprehensive  as 
this,  is  bound  to  have  some  waste.  Of 
course  it  is.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
complaining  about.  What  we  are  com- 
plainin*  about  is  not  that  there  is  the 
ordinary  waste  to  be  expected  in  the 
ftdministrntion  of  any  program.  What 
we  are  complaining  about  is  the  uncon- 
scionable   and    inexcusable    waste,    the 


uneonacionable  and  inexcusable  Ineffl- 
ciency,  that  has  come  to  characterize 
our  foreign  aid  prograoi. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  have  a  com- 
mittee report  from  the  Senate  FVirelgn 
Relations  Committee  that  most  of  \is  on 
the  committee  never  saw  until  we  picked 
it  up  from  our  desks.  It  is  an  unsigned 
report  as  far  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  concerned,  and  refers  to 
a  bill  which  was  not  reported  by  the 
committee  by  a  rollcall  vote.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report  is  advice 
to  the  administration  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  take  necessary  steps  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  to 
bring  about  much  needed  refomis  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  the  old  story,  where  one  partici- 
pant is  given  the  language  in  a  court  case 
but  the  decision  is  given  to  the  other 
fellow.  The  report  gives  me  the  lan- 
guage, but  rejects  my  amendment  But. 
the  language  supports  my  amendment 
All  that  I  have  done  is  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  implement  the  language,  to  end 
all  foreign  aid  as  it  now  functions  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965.  I  do  not  say  we 
are  not  to  continue  foreign  aid.  as  will 
be  seen  when  full  debate  begins  on  the 
amendment  in  a  few  days.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  that  we  announce  we  will 
continue  foreign  aid.  but  on  the  basis 
of  applications  received  from  applicants 
who,  when  they  make  application,  would 
commit  themselves  to  certain  conditions, 
restrictions,  and  policies  that  would  be 
followed  by  them  to  get  the  aid. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that?  The  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report  Indicates 
it  Is  fairly  good.  I  wish  the  committee 
had  accepted  the  amendment,  because 
that  would  have  settled  it 

This  win  not  hurt  the  strength  of  the 
administration.  Just  imagine  how 
strong  the  administration  would  be  in 
this  field  of  foreign  aid  if  It  could  an- 
notmce  to  the  world,  "Congress  has 
changed  the  present  policies  of  foreign 
aid  by  ending  It  and  announcing  that 
we  will  start,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1965,  with  new  rule*  and  new  policies — 
and  here  they  are.  You  must  comply 
with  those  rules  and  policies  and  then 
you  will  get  some  aid." 

Of  course,  my  amendment  would  limit 
aid  to  50  countries.  That  is  somewhat 
high.  I  am  not  so  sure  we  should  be 
aiding  50.  The  committee  gives  us  lan- 
guage about  the  desirability  of  not  giving 
aid  to  people  in  countries  which  can  sup- 
port themselves,  but  does  not  tell  us 
which  countries  those  are.  The  author- 
ity Is  all  discretionary.  There  Is  no  way 
of  enforcing  that  language.  My  amend- 
ment would  settle  It,  by  putting  a  cell- 
ing on  it. 

Every  attempt  Is  being  made  in  some 
quarters  to  create  the  impression  that  I 
am  an  obstructionist  opponent  of  all  for- 
eign aid.  To  the  contrary,  I  am  seeking 
to  offer  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  a  soimd  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
my  proposal  to  the  country.  I  shall 
watch  with  Interest  whether  the  admln- 
istiation  takes  its  proposal  to  the  coun- 
try, if  this  bill  is  going  to  be  its  proposal 
The  country  is  not  going  to  "buy"  it. 
The  public  is  fed  up  with  paying  fo?  it 


I  have  another  letter  from  which  I 
wish  to  read  an  excerpt,  of  the  many 
letters  I  could  cite.    TTils  writer  says: 

I  certainly  agree,  from  my  small  field  ot 
ohservaUon,  that  we  are  forcing  aid  on  the 
Turks  that  they  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
by  ability,  education,  resources,  or  Intellect. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  Is  one  small 
fault — they  have  no  concept  of  how  to 
maintain  It. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  Turkey  finds 
it  more  advantageous  to  take  advantage  of 
the  United  SUtes  than  It  does  to  cooperate. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  defense  faclU- 
tJee  being  taxed,  or  gasoline  and  utilities 
being  taxed.     All  I  can  say  Is  this: 

Gasoline  tax:  We  buy  gasoline  on  the  local 
market  and  pay  the  same  price  that  local 
citizens  pay.  Therefore,  the  price  must  In- 
clude Ux. 

Exit  tax:  Every  time  we  leave  the  country 
by  air,  even  on  official  business,  we  pay 
what  U  called  an  airport  tax  of  10  TL.  or 
Sl.lO. 

Beyaname:  This  is  an  official  llsttng  of  all 
our  household  goods.  We  must  produce 
everything  Usted  when  we  depart  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  Usted  on  that  Beyaname  can 
be  discarded.  Assiune,  for  example,  one 
brings  in  an  alactric  toastar  and  it 
becomes  uneconomtcally  repairable.  That 
useless  toaster  must  be  taken  out  with  the 
owner.  Let's  say  a  bicycle  Is  brought  in  and 
is  stolen  (tliere  is  considerable  thievery 
here).  The  individual  who  brought  this 
Item  in  must  pay  tax  on  the  stolen  bicycle 
before  he  Is  cleared  to  leave  the  country. 
(This  wUl  happen  to  me.) 

Gold  outflow:  Turkish  lira  Is  pegged  at 
an  arUflclal  rate  of  TL*  to  •!.  The 
free  rate  varies  from  11  or  11.6  to  13  to  1. 
This  means  that  every  dollar's  worth  of  lira 
that  I  purchase  causes  22  cents  of  UA 
money  to  flow  out.  Multiply  that  22  cents 
per  dollar  by  the  number  of  Turkish  lira  pur- 
chased monthly  by  Americans  and  I  think 
It  will  add  up  to  a  fairly  considerable 
amount. 

Travel  expenses:  If  a  U.S.  officer,  or 
enlisted  man.  travels  outside  Turkey,  he 
draws  til  to  $14  per  day.  If  a  Turkish  offi- 
cer travels  he  receives  ^20  per  day,  and  that 
is  U.S.  money  for  which  I  paid  taaes.  I 
don't  know  the  purpose  of  our  aid  to  Turkey 
Of  where  the  money  Is  supposed  to  go,  but 
I  can  almost  say  this,  categorically,  lir  tor 
roads — It  lant.  Nor  does  It  appear  to  be  go- 
ing for  railroad  Improvement  or  for  tourist 
faculties  to  bring  money  Into  the  country. 

Which  raises  an  Interesting  question — 
What  Is  Turkey  doing  about  an  Income  tax. 
and  more  importantly,  what  are  they  doing 
about  collecting  It  from  everyone  in  Turkey 
who  U  supposed  to  pay?  And  what  are  they 
doing  about  filling  up  all  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  I  am  told  are  here?  There  Is 
money  In  this  coimtry.  Senator,  as  evidenced 
by  all  ot  the  new  construction,  but  how 
much  Is  getting  Into  the  hands  of  the 
country  Is  questionable. 

I  hope,  sir,  I've  given  one  small  idea  of 
my  feelings.  I've  lived  at  this  APO  since 
I960.  I've  traveled  some  within  this  coun- 
try. I've  seen  it  and  Its  people  and  talked 
to  them.  The  rich  seem  to  be  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  without  too  much  being 
done  to  help  themselves.  I  call  It  "the 
order  of  the  outstretched  {>alni." 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  another: 
Tour  recent  comments  on  foreign  aid  and 
Turkey  were  greeted  by  the  American  serv- 
ice personnel  stationed  here  in  Turkey  with 
great  enthusiasm.  I  can  once  again  have 
some  faith  In  otu*  American  Government, 
becauM  I  know  that  at  least  one  official  is 
trying  to  Improve  our  country  and  not  his 
own  financial  status.  Since  being  aitslgntl 
here  I  lutve  not  seen  any  of  the  great  Im- 
provements that  our  foreign  aid  could  have 
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made,  but  some  sights  that  are  very  com- 
mon are:  (1)  AID  personnel  riding  around 
in  chauffeur-driven  automobUes.  (2)  local 
officials  riding  In  CadUlacs,  (3)  Turkish 
Army  personnel  In  their  American  vehicles 
(Jeeps,  staff  cars,  and  trucks)  that  were  no 
doubt  gifts  of  our  Government,  (4)  last,  but 
I  feel  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  Is  Ataturk's 
tomb.  This  mass  archltectviral  monster 
must  have  cost  In  the  millions  and  no  doubt 
our  foreign  aid  paid  all  of  It.  American  serv- 
ice personnel  assigned  here  are  "fleeced"  out 
of  every  cent  they  make.  We  pay  at  least 
double  for  what  we  buy,  and  you  could  rent 
an  apartment  In  Washington  for  what  you 
pay  for  a  "hole  In  the  wall"  here.  On  top  of 
these  mounting  substandard  conditions,  the 
housing  allowance  has  been  reduced  for 
military  personnel  here  from  $1.44  to  70 
cents  pe»<lay. 

If  I  were  assigned  to  AID  so  a  staff  car 
would  pick  me  up  every  morning  and  take 
me  to  work,  I  would  tm  doubt  extend  here 
for  as  long  as  possible.  But  unfortunately 
I  am  Jiist  an  American  serviceman,  who  un- 
til recently  had  decided  on  a  career  In  the 
service  of  my  country. 

After  seeing  what  our  Government  Is  doing 
In  a  country  that  obviously  does  not  decerve 
our  help,  I  have  decided  that  the  best  thing 
for  me  to  do  Is  get  out  of  service  and  Uve  on 
welfare. 

And  another: 

Having  been  stationed  In  Turkey  for  the 
past  15  months,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
statements  that  you  have  made  In  your  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate.  I  haven't  been  In  the 
service  very  long,  but  I  know  I  will  not  be 
In  any  longer  than  I  have  to  after  serving 
my  tovir  here  •  •  *.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  part  of  your  speech  about  the  Turkish 
aid  that  was  printed  In  our  military  paper 
was  widely  accepted  as  the  truest  statements 
made  about  our  mission  In  Turkey  ever  made. 

Another  wrote : 

It  Is  encouraging  to  know  there  are  still 
Congressmen  unafraid  to  express  their  views 
concerning  the  ingratitude  of  our  NATO 
allies  *  *  *.  One  example  of  this  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  almost  all  th»  Ameri- 
cans in  Turkey  who  exchange  dollars  for  lira 
are  compelled  to  do  so  at  the  unrealistic 
rate  of  9  lira  to  $1  and.  consequently,  suffer 
a  considerable  loss.    1 1 

To  quote  another  letter : 

Any  man  here  will  only  be  happy  to  say 
that  the  profeasor  has  given  accurate  Infor- 
mation, and  the  so-called  AID  should  be 
thoroughly  Investigated. 

Even  allowing  for  the  usual  "gripes"  of 
Americans  sent  abroad  by  their  Oovem- 
ment  in  either  a  civilian  or  military  ca- 
pacity, Americans  In  Turkey  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  waste  of  our  money  that 
Is  going  on  there. 

These  countries  about  which  I  have 
talked  today  account  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  aid  program.  These 
are  not  the  small  outlays  to  dozens  of 
nations,  about  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  critical  but  did 
nothing.  These  are  the  nations  aroimd 
the  Communist  perimeter  for  which 
much  of  the  whole  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  depends. 

I  believe  our  aid  to  all  of  them  can  be 
reduced  without  Jeopardizing  any  Amer- 
ican security  Interest.  Among  the 
amendments  I  introduced  Tuesday  were 
measures  to  reduce  by  25  percent  the 
programed  aid  for  fiscal  1964  for  Turkey, 
Portugal.  Spain.  Greece.  Taiwan.  South 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Indonesia.  Israel, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  L-an,  Jordan. 
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and  Saudi  Arabia.  Another  amendment 
will  cut  military  aid  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan to  50  percent  of  the  projected  level, 
and  economic  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan 
to  75  percent  of  the  projected  level. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  dis- 
cussing foreign  aid  in  terms  of  specific 
countries.  However  disagreeable  it  may 
be,  it  has  become  necessary  for  Congress 
to  talk  about  specific  failures  in  specific 
countries,  and  to  make  sF>ecific  reduc- 
tions. 

Thus,  when  I  discuss  tomorrow  the  so- 
called  compromise  agreement  offered  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  shall  point  out,  in  discussing 
many  of  its  defects  and  shori^comings, 
this  one:  That  It  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  specifics  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  amendment  that  Is  ob- 
viously designed  to  draw  fire.  It  Is  an 
amendment  that  is  obviously  designed  to 
make  people  think  they  can  smother  the 
fire. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
OoREl  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  matter  Is  too  serious  for  cavalier  han- 
dling, as  he  referred  to  it,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  he  is  unanswerably 
right  when  he  says  the  proposal  of  the 
leadership  Itself  supports  my  amend- 
ment, that  we  send  this  matter  back  to 
the  committee  so,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  Joined  him  in 
saying,  all  members  of  the  committee 
that  has  the  chief  responsibility  for  for- 
eign aid  legislation  can  sit  dovni  behind 
the  executive  doors  of  that  committee 
and  consider  this  proposed  compromise. 
It  can  receive  the  proof  that  can  be  of- 
fered. If  any,  that  the  figures  selected  and 
the  allocations  suggested  are  Justifiable. 
They  can  decide  among  themselves 
whether  or  not  the  views  in  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  do  not  Justify 
some  major  policy  changes.  Then  they 
can  bring  the  bill  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  whatever  form  they  decide  to 
bring  it  back. 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  course  to  follow. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  follow 
that  course  tomorrow,  when  I  make  the 
motion.  It  Is  a  dignified  motion  that 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  not  weaken  It. 

The  Senate  itself  Is  entitled  to,  and 
should  want,  the  advice  of  its  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  after  due  deUbera- 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  consultation  with  the  leaders 
of  the  administration,  as  to  the  form  the 
adjustment  in  the  bill  should  take. 

I  plead  that  the  Senate  give  considera- 
tion to  that  kind  of  a  parliamentary  and 
legislative  approach  to  this  problem.  We 
will  save  time,  for  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  stop  the  consideration  of  other 
amendments.  This  amendment  is  not 
going  to  stop  amendments  to  It,  if  It  is 
decided  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  using  this  amendment  as 
the  first  proposal  for  the  rewrite. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
the  time  that  kind  of  pso-liamentary  has- 
sle is  going  to  take,  when  good  Judgment 
and  reason  call  for  us  to  sit  down  to- 
gether and  reason  together  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  on  the  basis 
of    the    question,    What,    If    anything, 


should  we  now  recommend  to  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  adopted? 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  so 
we  can  have  a  forum  to  which  represent- 
atives of  the  State  Department  partic- 
ularly can  come  and  counsel  with  us  as 
to  what  our  course  of  action  ought  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  passing  the  sound- 
est possible  bill  on  foreign  aid. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExBiBrr  1 

Comments  on  Senator  Morse's  Statements 
Relating  to  U.S.  Assistance  to  Turket 

The  following  Is  provided  In  response  to 
Senator  Morse's  statement  on  Turkey  In  the 
Senate  on  July  16,  196S  (Conqressional  Rec- 
ord, pp.  12676-126T7).  The  comments  are 
directed  to  the  four  basic  issues  raised. 

Senator  Morse's  statement:  "First,  the 
question  deserves  to  be  asked  of  whether 
Turkey  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  amount 
of  aid  we  are  extending.  It  Is  said  that  our 
AID  administrators  In  Turkey  admit  that  of 
all  AID  projects  there,  only  10  percent  are 
the  result  of  Initiative  coming  from  the 
Turks." 

AID  comment:  All  UJS.  economic  assist- 
ance to  Turkey  is  provided  in  response  to 
specific  Turkish  requests.  It  is  based  on 
carefiU  estimates  of  Turkish  foreign  ex- 
change requirements  and  Turkey's  specific 
needs  for  projects  and  essential  Imports  to 
maintain  economic  stability  and  to  achieve 
reasonable  growth  objectives.  The  level  and 
type  of  assistance  requested  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  meet  its  external  needs 
are  under  continual  review  In  the  OBCD  con- 
sortium, established  to  assist  In  the  financing 
of  Turkey's  5-year  plan.  The  Consortium 
Secretariat  has  appointed  a  team  of  experts 
for  this  purpose  who  report  on  their  findings 
and  these  judgments  on  the  Turkish  re- 
quests for  assistance  are  combined  with  the 
Independent  analyses  made  by  the  United 
States.  Requests  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  foreign  economic  assistance  to  carry 
out  economic  development  activities  have 
consistently  exceeded  financing  available  so 
that  response  to  these  requests  has  been  on 
the  basis  of  highest  priority  needs. 

In  connection  with  technical  assistance, 
the  Government  of  Turkey  annually  screens 
prop>oeed  projects,  suggested  by  technical 
conamlttees  of  Its  ministries,  and  submits 
a  consolidated  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram to  the  United  States,  and  to  othar 
countries  and  international  instltutiona 
(e^j.,  VH.,  UNICEP,  OECD,  CENTO).  For 
those  projects  chosen  from  this  program  by 
the  United  States,  a  separate  agreement  Is 
signed  for  each  project  by  the  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  Director  of  the  USAID  Mis- 
sion. Thus,  the  Government  of  Turkey  not 
only  requests  the  projects  Initially,  but  also 
agrees  with  each  of  them  Individually  be- 
fore the  project  is  funded  by  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Morse's  statem«it:  "A  Mcond 
problem  in  Turkey,  and  it  Is  certainly  related 
to  the  first.  Is  the  apparent  serious  disad- 
vantage of  private  industry  in  that  country. 
It  Is  my  vmderstandlng  that  most  Industrial 
endeavors  there  are  state-owned  and  oper- 
ated. Many  of  their  operations  are  very  un- 
economic with  costs  of  production  far  out  of 
line  and  with  topheavy  administrative  bu- 
reaucracies." 

AID  comment:  Turkey  tuts  a  mixed  econ- 
omy. Early  efforts  to  Increase  production 
rapidly  Included  development  of  state  eco- 
nomic enterprises  which  currently  control 
about  40  percent  of  Turkey's  nonagrlcultural 
output.  Many  of  these  enterprises  are  ineffi- 
cient and  Tiirkey  in  Its  recent  planning  ef- 
forts has  recognized  that  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  be  Increaaed  and  strength- 
ened and  state  enterprises  must  beooaae  mora 
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efficient  If  Turkey  \b  to  achieve  Ita  produc- 
tion targets.  Provision  for  favorable  legis- 
lation and  financial  assistance  for  private 
industry  Is  included  in  Turkey's  5-year  eco- 
nomic development  plan  adopted  in  Decem- 
ber 1962. 

The  XJS.  aid  program  has  sought  to  help 
Turkey  increase  industrial  production  by 
assistance  both  in  expanding  the  private 
sector  and  improving  the  operation  of  the 
state  enterprises.  AID  projects  such  as  Sup- 
port of  Industrial  and  Trade  Association.  Ex- 
port Promotion  Center.  AssUtance  to  Small 
Industry,  and  Industrial  District  Develop- 
ment have  as  a  primary  objective  the 
strengthening  of  Turkish  private  industry  ef- 
forts. In  addition,  U.S.  private  Industry 
encouraged  by  AID  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  invested  and  is  considering  invest- 
ment in  various  fields  including  vehicle  as- 
sembly, paper  mantifacture,  hotels,  and  pe- 
tro-chemlcal  production.  The  AID  program 
provides  capital  through  local  currency  and 
dollar  development  loans  and  training  pro- 
grams help  to  Improve  Turkish  management. 
As  a  consequence,  traditional  attitudes  favor- 
ing public  domination  of  economic  opportu- 
nities are  gradually  shifting  toward  encotir- 
agement  of  Investment  of  private  Turkish 
and  foreign  capital. 

While  the  strengthening  of  private  indus- 
try has  been  a  major  objective,  the  United 
States  also  assists  Turkey  in  Improving  the 
operation  of  essential  state-controlled  en- 
terprises. There  are  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  efficiency  of  a  number  of  these  enter- 
prises but  the  causes  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  Gkjvernment  policy  wbich  has 
made  the  state  enterprises  serve  a  number 
of  different  Oovemment  aims.  These  have 
Included  the  provision  of  essenUal  consximer 
and  Investment  conunoditles  at  subsidized 
prices  and  employment  of  excess  labor. 
Given  this  background,  recent  Improvement 
In  state  enterprise  operations  has  been  con- 
siderable. As  a  result  of  measures  taken  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  the  state  enter- 
prises have  ceased  to  be  a  primary  source 
of  inflationary  pressure  and  the  aUendant 
waste  In  the  use  of  resources.  There  is  still 
much  room  for  Improvement,  however,  and 
the  U.S.  representations  for  adoption  of  fur- 
ther reforms  along  with  a  study  conducted 
cooperatively  by  Turkey,  United  States,  and 
OECD  experts  have  led  to  the  consideration 
of  additional  legislation  to  correct  short- 
comings. 

U.S.  assistance  through  local  Public  Law 
480  currencies  gives  no  advantage  to  public 
enterprise  over  private.  U.S.  loan  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Turkey  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I,  expressly  provide 
that  both  private  enterprises  and  state  en- 
terprises of  a  profltmaklng  nature  be  ac- 
corded credits  at  the  prevaUlng  market 
interest  rates.  While  loans  of  local  ciurency 
Public  Law  480  proceeds  to  the  Turkish 
Government  may  be  at  less  than  market 
rates,  no  advantage  to  the  state  enterprises 
Is  allowed  on  the  reloanlng  of  these  funds 
which  are  reloaned  at  approximately  7  to 
10  percent.  Sixty-three  percent  of  local 
currency  proceeds  under  1961-62  Public  Law 
480  agreement  has  been  made  available  to 
the  GOT  at  4-percent  Interest  and  similar 
lofms  under  the  1963-86  multlyear  agree- 
ment will  be  made  at  three-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. Under  the  most  recent  Public  Law  480 
loan  agreement  half  of  the  credit  is  made 
avaUable  for  relendlng  to  the  private  sector 
as  a  first  priority  in  an  effort  to  favor  private 
enterprises.  U.S.  businessmen  receive  Cooley 
lotms  under  section  104(e)  of  the  Agrlcvil- 
tural  Commodity  Agreement  at  prevailing 
market  rates  similar  to  those  of  Turkish 
state  or  private  enterprises,  that  is,  from  7 
to  10  percent. 

Senator  Moux's  statement:  "A  third  al- 
legation about  aid  In  Tiirkey  is  that  it  suffers 
frtwa  Inflated  costs  and  political  inspiration 
for  many  of  the  projects." 


AID  coDunent:  Criticism  In  Turkey  of  un- 
economic use  of  resources  was  an  important 
factor  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Menderes  regime  by  the  revolution  of  May 
1960.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  was  to  review  public  In- 
vestmenu  and  to  cancel  all  those  that  failed 
to  meet  strict  requirements.  A  state  plan- 
ning organization  was  created  to  design  a 
long-range  program  and  to  encourage  Invest- 
ment only  In  those  enterprises  which  met 
priority  needs.  These  efforts  w^e  continued 
by  the  present  Goverrunent  and  In  December 
1962  a  5-year  economic  development  plan  was 
completed.  The  plan  has  received  the  strong 
support  of  the  Government  which  has  now 
staked  its  future  on  the  success  of  its  eco- 
nomic development  efforts. 

The  United  States  encouraged  the  formu- 
lation of  this  plan  and  provides  technical 
assistance  to  the  Turkish  Goverrunent  In  Its 
review  of  projects  which  would  be  most  effec- 
tive in  achieving  the  economic  goals  sought. 
The  United  States  makes  project  financing 
to  Turkey  only  for  projects  requested  by  the 
Turks  which  have  been  Included  in  their  5- 
year  development  plan  and  once  these  proj- 
ects have  been  presented  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment or  by  private  corporations  for  fi- 
nancing, they  are  carefully  reviewed  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
determine  whether  the  projects  are  based  on 
reasonable  cost  estimates  and  are  technically 
and  economically  feasible. 

Senator  Morse's  statement:  "Pourth,  It 
would  appear  that  despite  our  heavy  finan- 
cial and  military  aid  to  Turkey  and  partici- 
pation in  two  alliances  with  her.  Tiu-key  finds 
It  more  advantageous  to  take  advantage  of 
the  United  States  than  to  cooperate  with 
us.  Ptor  example.  I  understand  that  despite 
a  NATO  agreement  to  the  contrary,  our  de- 
fense facilities  In  Turkey  are  taxed.  The 
estimate  Is  offered  that  we  have  paid  about 
$800,000  In  taxes  on  gasoline  and  utilities 
used  by  American  NATO  forces  in  Turkey." 
AID  comment:  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  Turkey  $800.- 
000  in  taxes  on  gasoline  and  utilities  used 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Turkey.  NATO  agreements 
and  bilateral  U.S.  agreements  with  Turkey 
provide  relief  from  taxes,  duties,  and  fees  for 
the  U.S.  defense  facilities  In  Turkey  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  Turkish  violation  of 
the  agreements.  In  certain  Instances,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  Government  has  reimbursed 
conamercial  suppliers  for  taxes  paid  on  avia- 
tion petroleum  purchased  at  remote  installa- 
tions for  use  by  the  U.S.  military  aircraft. 
The  petroleum  subject  to  this  tax  Is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  consumed  by  the 
U.S.  mUltary  in  Turkey. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  forces  In  Turkey  are 
subject  to  Individual  tax  on  petroleum  If 
purchased  from  commercial  sources  and  offi- 
cial travel  Is  not  Involved.  Also,  tax  Is  paid 
on  utilities  if  they  do  not  live  on  facilities 
which  are  required  for  common  defense. 
Although  relief  from  this  Individual  tax  Is 
considered  possible  under  existing  agree- 
ments, the  benefit  to  be  derived  Is  considered 
to  be  too  small  to  warrant  the  cumbersome 
and  costly  administrative  machinery  that 
would  be  required  to  provide  this  exemption. 
In  addition  to  the  NATO  agreemenU.  the 
bilateral  tax  relief  agreement  of  1964  spe- 
cifically provides  relief  from  taxes,  duties, 
and  fees  for  all  expenditures  by  and  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  In  Tiu-key  for 
goods,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  com- 
mon defense  effort.  Including  expenditures 
for  any  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  does  not  pay 
Import  duties  on  the  economic  assistance 
offered.  Development  loans  cover  only  the 
dollar  costs  of  the  projects  being  financed; 
Imports  under  U.S.  supporting  assistance 
are  financed  to  cover  no  more  than  the  CIP 
values  of  commodities  and  we  know  of  no 
cases  where  customs  payments  were  required 
on    development    grant    projects,    or    where 


customs  payments  made  In  error  have  not 
been  refunded. 

The  U.S.  taxpayers  are  not  providing  loans 
to  pay  Txu-klsh  customs  on  U.S.  aid  provided 
to  the  steel   plant  on  the  Black  Sea      The 
Poster      Wheeler      World     Services      Corp., 
cited  by  Senator  Mossx.  is  a  contractor  hired 
by  Eregll,  the  private  Turkish  steel  company. 
Under   the    terms   of   that    contract,   ES-egll 
makes  payments  to  the  Poster  Wheeler  World 
Services    Corp.    In    both    U.S.    dollars    and 
tijrkUh  lira.    Import  duUes  which  are  levied 
on   construction    equipment    and    tools   im- 
ported   by    Poster    Wheeler    World    Services 
are  clearly  specified  in  the  contract  as  Turk- 
ish lira  costs  and  are  an  obligation  of  Eregll. 
the  Turkish  company.     Therefore,  any  im- 
port duties  which  are  paid  by  the  U.S.  con- 
tractor are  reimbursed  by  the  Turkish  com- 
pany from   non-U.S.  funds.     Regarding  the 
allegation    that    Turkey    charges    more    for 
nonlnunlgrant  visas   than  does  the   United 
States,  the  following  should  be  noted.     The 
GOT    requires    no    visa    for    nonimmigrants 
from  NATO  coimtriee   staying  less   than  90 
days.    For  visits  longer  than  90  days  the  fee 
Is  $1.93  for  single  entry  and  $9.60  for  mul- 
tiple entry.     The  United  Stetes  issues  visas 
to  Turkish  visitors  initially  without  fee.  but 
charges  a  fee  of  $10  for  any  extensions  re- 
quested.    The    two  systems  are  considered 
roughly  comparable;  in  practice  the  average 
visa  charge  to  Turkish  visitors  to  the  United 
States    is     probably    higher    than    average 
charges  paid  by  the  U5.  visitors  to  Tiu-key. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  numbered  239. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
iNotxYB  In  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30. 
after  line  25.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following : 

( 1 )  InserUng  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
paragraphs  the  following  additional  para- 
graph : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
institution  of  full  Investment  guaranty  pro- 
grams imder  title  HI  of  chapter  2  of  this 
part  with  all  recipient  countries  would  be 
regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  self- 
help  by  such  countries  improving  the  cli- 
mate for  private  Investment  both  domestic 
and  foreign." 

On  pa«re  31.  lines  1.  4.  6.  and  9,  strike 
out  "(1)".  "(2)".  "(3)",  and  '•(4)"  and 
Insert  "(2)".  "(3)".  "(4)".  and  "(5)", 
respectively. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wish  to  have 
his  amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I 
ask  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  York  plans  to  re- 
quest that  the  vote  on  his  amendments 
be  taken  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  discussed  this 
situation  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  said  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion, insofar  as  he  could  see,  to  having 
the  Senate  vote  on  these  amendments 
today,  provided  they  are  voted  on  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  Inasmuch  as  he  and 
I  must  attend  the  same  conference  this 
afternoon,  I  thought  perhaps  I  could 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendments. 
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after  I  had  discussed  them;  and  per- 
haps then  the  Senator  from  Alaska  could 
proceed  to  make  his  remarks. 

However,  I  am  entirely  agreeable  to 
having  my  amendments  voted  on  by  a 
voice  vote,  rather  than  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  have  mentioned  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  only  because  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  several 
amendments  which  I  wish  to  submit. 
My  remarks  on  them  will  be  brief,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  them  dispc^ed  of 
quickly.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  requests  the  taking  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  his  amendments,  but  if  they  are 
not  voted  on  today.  I  hope  he  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  result  will  be  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  today  on  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor puts  me  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
because  I  certainly  want  the  Senate  to 
proceed  promptly  in  acting  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  can  delay  our  ac- 
tion on  any  amendment,  merely  by 
speaking.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  In- 
formed me  that  he  must  attend  a  con- 
ference this  afternoon,  and  that  he 
wishes  a  yea-and-nay  vote  to  be  taken 
on  my  amendments.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  a  small 
concession  as  the  price  of  having  the 
amendments  acted  on  today.  As  a  result, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  in  which  we 
cannot  choose  the  means,  and  thus  we 
might  have  to  agree  to  a  procedure 
which  otherwise  we  might  not  choose  to 
have  followed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand,  and 
I  wish  to  cooperate.  However.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  frt«n  Oregon  would 
object  to  the  taking  of  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  my  amendments.  So  I  shall 
request  that  yea-and-nay  votes  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  them.  My 
remarks  on  each  amendment  will  be  brief 
not  in  excess  of  10  or  15  minutes;  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be 
willing  to  accept  my  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  also  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept my  amendments.  He  and  I  must 
attend  the  same  conference  this  after- 
noon; it  is  scheduled  for  2  o'clock.  As 
soon  as  I  have  submitted  my  amend- 
ments, the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  ob- 
tain the  floor;  and  perhaps  then  an  un- 
derstanding can  be  reached  an  about 
the  time  for  voting  on  the  amendments. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator's 
views  as  to  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  the 
chairman  of  the  o<»nmittee  go  into  med- 
itation to  determine  whether  he  can 
accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  seek  to  deal  with  a  very 
serious  problem  which  we  face  in  con- 
nection with  the  effort — one  which  I 
think  will  undergo  considerable  scrutiny 


during  the  debate  on  the  bill — to  intro- 
duce the  private  economic  system  of  the 
United  States  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram far  more  effectively  than  it  has 
been  introduced  thus  far. 

The  major  auspices  under  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  operate  with  the  aid 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  the  invest- 
ment guarantee  program,  which,  after 
a  slow  start,  has  developed  very  appre- 
ciable momentum.  The  existing  author- 
ization total  for  specific  risk  guaran- 
tees is  $1,300  million.  Applications  in 
process  total  $3  billion;  and  a  new  ceil- 
ing of  $2.5  billion  is  proposed.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  new  ceiling  should 
be  authorized. 

This  authorization  does  not  constitute 
an  expenditure  of  tax  funds,  yet  is  a 
major  incentive  for  private  investment 
which  inevitably  is  accompanied  by  a 
massive  amount  of  technical  assistance. 
Not  only  is  this  valuable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  bringing  American  know-how 
into  these  countries,  which  we  are  so 
anxious  to  help,  but  it  is  also  valuable  in 
terms  of  training  local  managers,  tech- 
nicians, and  workers,  because  in  most 
countries  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  employees  of  American  concerns 
there — concerns  either  with  Americans 
in  partnership  or  with  American  loans — 
are  local.  In  addition,  a  very  important 
development  is  occurring  in  American 
business :  More  and  more,  the  managerial 
personnel,  right  up  to  the  top  level,  are 
becoming  local,  to  country  after  coun- 
try the  top  men  handling  businesses  with 
American  investments  or  even  American 
enterprises  are  local  men.  This  develop- 
ment is  all  to  the  good ;  and  great  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  leading  business 
companies  to  obtain  not  only  the  operat- 
ing personnel,  but  also  the  top-level 
managerial  personnel,  from  the  local 
people.  These  companies  go  to  great 
pains  to  do  that,  and  they  do  so  to  very 
good  effect 

This  process  is  becoming  so  success- 
f\il  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
local  personnel  in  a  company  which  is 
American  financed  have  become  so  val- 
uable that  they  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States,  as  members  of  the  board 
or  other  top  managerial  personnel  of 
the  parent  company,  as  it  were,  because 
of  the  skill  and  the  ability  they  have 
shown. 

So  private  investment — a  good  deal  of 
which  has  sought  the  protection  of  the 
specific  risk  guarantees  program,  which, 
as  we  know,  insures  against  inconvert- 
ibility and  expropriation  as  a  result  of 
war  or  civil  commotion  or  insurrection — 
has  been  found  a  very  useful  tool  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  more  private  enter- 
prise in  this  country  to  engage  in  opera- 
tions in  the  countries  we  are  aiding, 
especially  in  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries which  we  are  seeking  to  aid. 

However,  the  process  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  countries  which  will  join  in 
such  investment  guarantees.  Under  ex- 
isting law  the  United  States  must  nego- 
tiate formal  investment  guaranty  agree- 
ments with  most  cotmtrles  before  indi- 
vidual guarantee  contracts  may  be  issued 
by  AID.  Two  years  ago  Congress 
granted  the  President  authority  which 
enables  him  to  conclude  simpler  forms  of 
agreement  with  those  countries  which 


protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
through  suitable  local  laws,  in  conform- 
ity with  international  law  and  if  they 
have  a  good  record  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  foreign  investments.  Even 
with  such  authority  progress  has  been 
limited,  though  lately  we  have  had  much 
better  luck  than  we  had  before. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
pages  13  and  14  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
particularly  the  top  of  page  14,  at  which 
point  the  committee  explains  its  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  subject.  The 
United  States  now  has  investment 
guarantee  agreements  with  57  develop- 
ing countries,  19  of  which  have  been 
concluded  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Ust  of  those  countries  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as 
follows: 
CoTTNTmizs  Whxbz  Spccxfic  Risk  ImnnncKNT 

GUAKAltTZKS  ASE  AVAXLABLX 

Convertibility:  Afghanistan,  Argentina. 
Bolivia,  Chile,  China  (Republic  at).  Colom- 
bia, Congo  (Braszavllle),  Congo  (Litopokl- 
vUle),  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Gabon.  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Ivory 
Coast,  Janutlca,  Jordan,  Korea,  Liberia,  Mal- 
agasy (Republic  oi) ,  Malaya  (FederatlMi  of), 
Morocco,  Nepal.  Nicaragua,  Niger,  NlgerU. 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines, Portugral,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  ^>aln. 
Sudan.  Thailand,  Togo,  Trlnldad-Tobago, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  United  Arab  RepuMlc 
(Egypt),  Uruguay.*  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Expropriation :  Af  ghanlst«m,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  (%lna  (Republic  of),  ColomMa. 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Lfopoldvllle). 
Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador.  Kl  Salvador.  Ethiopia.  Gabon. 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea.  Haiti. 
Honduras.  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jamaica,  Jordan,  Korea.  Liberia,  Malagasy 
(Republic  of).  Malaya  (l^deratlon  of).  Mo- 
rocco, Nepal,  Nicaragua.  Niger,  NlgerU.  Pakl. 
Stan.  Panama.  Paraguay,  PhlUpplnes.  Portu- 
gal, Senegal,  Sierra  Leone.  Spain.  Sudan. 
Thailand,  Togo,  Trlnldad-Tobago,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  Uru- 
guay.>  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia. 

War  Risk:  Afghanistan.  Argentina,'  China 
(RepubUc  of),  Colombia,'  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville),* Congo  (Leopold vllle),'  Cyprus."  Do- 
minican Republic,'  Ecuador,  Gabon,'  Greece.* 
Guinea.'  Israel.'  Ivory  Coast,'  Jamaica,'  Jor- 
dan.* Korea.  Liberia,  Malagasy  (RepubUc 
of) ,'  Morocco,  Nepal,'  Nicaragua,  Niger,'  Pan- 
ama, Senegal,'  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Thailand. 
Togo,'  Trlnldad-Tobago,'  Tunlsta.'  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt),'  VenezueU.'  and 
Vietnam.' 

Although  the  Mutual  Sectulty  Act  of  1959 
excluded  economically  developed  countries 
for  pxirposes  of  the  Investment  giuu-antee 
program,  guaranties  are  stUl  available  for 
the  xmderdeveloped  overseas  dependencies  of 
the  following  countries:  Denmark,  Prance. 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  countries  also  have  signed 
the  agreement  to  participate  In  the  Invest- 
ment guarantee  program  but  due  to  the  Mu- 
tual Sec\irlty  Act  of  1959  guarantees  may  no 


t  Although  applications  will  be  accepted 
for  Uruguay,  guarantees  cannot  be  proca—d 
xmtll  agreement  is  ratified  by  country's  legis- 
lative body. 

*  Including  also  guarantees  against  loss  du« 
to  revolution  and  Insurrection.  (Also  ex- 
tended risks.)   . 
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lon«;er  be  iMu«d  for  InTwtmenta  there;  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  FtnUnd.  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany,  Ireland,  Italy.  Japan,  and  Luxem- 
boxirg. 

Cuba  signed  the  agreement  In  1957  for  con- 
vertibility and  expropriation  but  due  to 
conditions  existing  In  that  country  the  pro- 
gram is  Inoperative  there. 

October  38.  IMS. 

DrvuiMnrr  OuAxairr^  Pboosaic 
List  of  lees  developed  areas  which  are  de- 
pendencies   of    metropoles    participating    in 
the  AID  Investment  guaranty  program: 

Denmark  (convertlbillty/ezproprlaUon)  : 
Greenland. 

France  (convertibility /expropriation)  : 

French  SomalUand,  Re\inlon,  Comoro  French 
Settlements  In  India,  New  Caledonia.  Tua- 
motu  Archipelago,  Including  Society  Islands, 
Austral  Islands.  Marquesas  Archipelago,  St. 
Pierre  and  Mlquelon,  Martinique.  Guade- 
loupe, and  French  Guiana  and  Inlnl. 

Netherlands  (convertibility,  expropria- 

tion):  Siu-lnam  (Dutch  Guiana >,  Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

Norway  ( con vertlbUlty /expropriation)  : 
Spitsbergen. 

Portugal  (converUblllty /expropriation)  : 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  Moaam- 
blque  (Portuguese  Kast  Africa) .  Cape  Verde 
Islaiuls  and  Portuguese  Guinea.  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe,  Timor,  and  Macao. 

Spain  (oonvertiblUty/exproprUtlon):  Ifnl, 
Spanish  Sahara,  Fernando  Poo,  Rio  Muni. 

United  Kingdom  (convertibility  only)  : 
Channel  Islands;  lale  of  Man;  Gibraltar; 
ICalta;  Gambia;  Kenya.  Zanslbar,  and  Pemba 
(not  after  December  1963.  Due  for  Inde- 
pendence) ;  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland;  St.  Helena  and  dependencies; 
Mauritius  and  dependencies;  Seychelles; 
Aden  and  protectorate;  Hong  Kong;  Brunel; 
Flji  Islands;  Falkland  Islands  and  depen- 
dencies; Western  Pacific  High  Commission 
Territory  (excluding  Tonga  and  New  Hebri- 
des); Bahamas;  Bermuda;  Antigua  (includ- 
ing Barbuda  and  Redonda);  Barbadoe; 
Dominica;  Grenada  (Including  Southern 
Grenadine  Islands);  Montserrat;  St.  Chris- 
topher-Ne  vis- Angullla  (Including  Sombrero) ; 
St.  Lucia;  St.  Vincent  (Including  Northern 
Grenadine  Islands);  British  Virgin  Islands; 
Turks  and  Calcos  Islands;  Cayman  Islands; 
British  Guiana;   and  British  Honduras. 

1ST.  JAVrrs.  The  United  States  has 
no  agreements  with  approximately  26 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  list  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CotTNTKiis  Whirz  Investmint  Gdaxantxxs 
Axz  Not  AvxnjiBuc 

Latin  America:   Brazil,  Mexico. 

South  AaU  and  Near  East:  SyrU.  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia.   Yemen,  Iraq,   and  Ceylon. 

Africa:  Libya.  Algeria.  Cameron,  Central 
African  Republic.  Chad,  Dahomey.  Mall, 
Mauretanla.  Upper  Volta,  Somali,  Tangan- 
yika, Uganda.  Rwanda,  and  Burundi. 

Far  East:  Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Indonesia. 

Source:  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  list  Includes  Brazil. 
Mexico  in  Latin  America,  most  of  the 
Near  East  countries,  a  rather  impressive 
list  of  about  14  African  countries,  and 
Burma,  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Indonesia 
In  the  Par  East. 

The  Sezuitor  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartki]  and  I  had  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  proposals 
which  would  hare  prevented  aid  from 
going  into  a  country  which  would  not 


conclude  an  Investment  guarantee  agree- 
ment with  us  on  the  very  logical  theory. 
I  bebeve,  that  if  they  prevented  us  from 
getting  our  private  enterprise  in.  the 
United  States  would  be  called  upon  for 
the  maximum  aid  without  regard  to  the 
diminution  which  could  result  if  there 
were  private  enterprise  Investment. 
Therefore  aid  should  be  denied  to  that 
country  under  such  circumstances. 

The  committee  took  a  rather  dim  view 
of  that  kind  of  condition  precedent  and 
stated — 

The  committee  gave  serious  consideration 
to  several  proposals  which  were  before  it  to 
make  assistance  contingent  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  an  Investment  guarantee  agree- 
ment with  the  ooiuitry  receiving  assistance. 
The  conunlttee  rejected  these  proposals  lie- 
cause  it  felt  that  they  would  probably  not 
accomplish  their  purjxwe  of  increasing  the 
number  of  Investment  guarantee  agreements, 
and  because  It  was  favorably  Impressed  with 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  In  nego- 
tiating new  agreements. 

So  in  view  of  the  rejection  of  those 
amendments,  the  ameivlments  now  pro- 
posed are  really  a  "sense"  resolution,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  in  the  bill, 
and  they  have  a  very  material  effect  on 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department  and 
AID.  The  amendments  are  based  upon 
the  position  paper  on  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  State  Department  In 
commenting  upon  the  amendments. 

The  Department  of  State,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  said — 

We  could  welcome  a  statement  of  poUcy 
which  would  say  that,  as  we  insist  on  self- 
help  by  countries  which  wUl  get  aid,  and  as 
we  insist  on  a  good  climate  for  private  in- 
vestment, the  institution  ol  investment- 
guarantee  programs  with  all  recipient  coun- 
tries would  be  regarded  as  a  slgnlHcant 
measure  of  self-help  by  such  countries.  Im- 
proving the  climate  for  private  investment, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Therefore,  the  amendments  before  the 
Senate  were  drafted  in  almost  the  exact 
words  chosen  and  referred  to  by  the 
State  Department  In  connection  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  comment  of  the 
State  Department  dated  May  4.  1963. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DzPAmczMT  or  Stati, 
Washington,  May  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAS  SxN.^TOB  jAvrrs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  4  to  David  Bell  and  the  Secre- 
tary which  asked  the  views  of  AID  and  the 
Department  on  a  contemplated  amendment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  showing  strong 
congressional  Intent  In  support  of  the  con- 
clusion of  Intergovernmental  agreements  In- 
stituting the  Investment  guaranty  program. 
Your  letters  suggested  that  the  amendment 
might  fvu-ther  urge  the  conclusion  of  other 
agreements  and  treaties  necessary  to  the  ef- 
fective carrying  out  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  and  AID 
have  been  seeking  to  broaden  the  number  of 
countries  In  which  full  guaranty  programs 
wUl  be  available.  The  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  message  which  your  letter 
mentioned   Is  a  part  of  that  effort. 

Two  years  ago,  Congress  recognized  that 
rigid  statutory  requirements  regarding  guar- 


anty agreements  Impeded  progress  in  broad- 
ening tha  program  in  Latin  America.  It, 
therefore,  amended  the  law  to  permit  us  to 
modify  the  substance  of  the  agreements  and 
further  to  institute  giiaranty  programs  with- 
out a  formal  agreement  embodying  "•suitable 
arrangements"  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  those  cases  where  we  could 
reasonably  And  either  that  such  an  agree- 
ment would  soon  be  reached  or  that  these 
InteresU  were  sulUbly  protected  by  local 
laws  and  IntemaUonal  law.  Those  amend- 
ments have  proved  useful.  They  have  en- 
abled us  to  revise  the  agreements  so  as  to 
overcome  many  of  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional obJecUons  that  have  been  an  Im- 
pediment in  the  past.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  been  able  to  arrange  investment  guar- 
antees with  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

The  problems  we  face  in  concluding  guar- 
anty arrangements  are.  as  you  well  know, 
largely  political  and  emotional.  The  pres- 
ent legislation  is,  I  think,  adequately  de- 
signed to  help  us  develop  a  climate  of  con- 
fidence in  which  private  investors  will  be 
encouraged  to  play  their  essential  role.  This 
confidence  could,  however,  be  impaired  If 
the  legislation  were  amended  in  too  rigid  a 
manner.  It  would  not  serve  our  national 
purposes  If  the  U.S.  Government  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  efforts  to  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  free  economic  Institutions  in 
an  underdeveloped  country  in  every  case 
where  a  relatively  small  number  of  Com- 
munists or  extreme  nationalists,  forming  an 
effective  minority  within  a  foreign  legisla- 
ture, are  able  to  block  conclusion  of  a  par- 
ticular agreement. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  legis- 
lation In  a  rigid  form.  But  we  would  wel- 
come an  expression  by  Congress  that  the  In- 
stitution of  full  guaranty  programs  would 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  self-help  Im- 
proving the  climate  for  private  Investment, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  thus  Im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  of 
Progress. 

We  should  be  happy  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  you  at  greater  length.  If  you 
would  like  to  go  Into  it  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis,  I  know  that  Seymour  Peyser, 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  ob- 
taining these  agreemenu.  would  be  very 
glad  to  talk  with  you. 
With  l}est  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Geohce  W.  Baxx, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
reason  for  asking  that  his  proposed  lan- 
guage of  policy  be  Included  In  the  bill? 
What  purpose  would  It  serve,  and  how 
could  it  be  used  subsequently? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  serve  two  pur- 
poses. One  purpose  would  be  to  give 
AID  a  specific  direction  as  to  what  we 
regard  as  Important  In  the  way  of  self- 
help;  that  Is,  a  sound  private  Investment 
climate  and  a  capability  for  accommo- 
dating guarantees  in  the  countries  which 
weald. 

The  second  purpose — and  this  Is  per- 
haps Its  most  Important  purpose — Is  that 
AID  and  our  State  Department  nego- 
tiating people  can  then  point  out.  In 
connection  with  seeking  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  other  countries  which 
have  not  yet  entered  into  them — and  I 
have  submitted  the  list — the  Insistence 
by  the  Congress  that  that  be  done,  and 
that  It  is  not  really  being  done  In  a 
mandatory  way  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
International  courtesy. 
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The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee feels  that  it  should  be  done.  In  Its 
declaration  Congress  states  that  it  feels 
It  should  be  done.  Therefore,  the  in- 
tent would  be  expressed  in  ]X)llte  lan- 
guage, with  no  desire  to  offend  any  of 
our  friends  in  the  world,  that  the  prin- 
ciple Is  very  deep  within  us — so  deep  that 
we  are  writing  the  language  into  the  bill, 
which  we  do  not  generally  do  in  the  case 
of  questions  of  policy.  Therefore  it  is 
felt— and  I  agree — that  the  provision 
will  be  an  Important  assistance  In  bring- 
ing about  the  consummation  of  agree- 
ments with  the  countries  with  whom  we 
have  not  yet  agreed. 

Another  podnt  is  important,  too. 
Many  people  will  say  that  we  are  giving 
aid  to  developing  countries.  We  are  go- 
ing to  give  them  aid.  Why  should  we  be 
embarrassed  and  backward  about  seek- 
ing that  condition? 

It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Suppose  in 
the  national  interest  of  our  country  we 
feel  that  we  should  aid,  let  us  say,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  or  any  other  country  which  is 
on  the  list  of  countries  with  which  we  do 
not  have  agreements,  and  suppose  that 
country  should  insist  upon  a  Communist- 
type  of  government.  We  would  not  give 
them  any  aid.  Qualitatively,  we  would 
have  no  part  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  country 
should  drag  its  feet  about  making  an 
agreement  relating  to  investment  guar- 
antees, there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to 
say  that  that  alone  should  represent  the 
basis  on  which  we  would  break  off  rela- 
tionships in  respect  to  aid — except  when 
the  Congress  expresses  itself  in  a  forceful 
way,  which  I  propose  that  we  do.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  accommodate 
the  international  amenities  and  at  the 
same  time  make  clear  that  we  insist  upon 
that  provision  and  that  we  consider  it 
very  essential  as  a  qualification  for  aid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  in- 
terpret that  program  as  being  one  con- 
templating an  encouragement  to  nations 
to  help  themselves? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  is  how  we 
would  look  at  it,  those  nations  that  would 
be  helped  by  the  program  ought  to  co- 
operate In  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  That  Is  precisely  the  intention 
and  precisely  how  I  hope  the  program 
will  work. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator's amended  version  of  the  proposal  Is 
acceptable  to  me.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  We  desire  and  urge  the 
Department  to  negotiate  as  many  of 
those  agreements  as  it  Is  possible  to  do 
so.  They  have  done  a  very  good  job  in 
persuading  countries  to  enter  into  such 
agreements.  With  reference  to  the  state- 
ment that  It  would  not  be  effective  in 
reaching  a  desired  result,  I  point  out 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  approach. 
We  could  be  so  offensive  in  our  demands, 
as  is  stated  in  other  areas,  that  our  ef- 
forts would  become  coimterproductlve.  I 
believe  that  the  proposal  Is  a  far  better 
approach,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 


I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  not  object 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  proposed  language 
as  a  policy  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator.  As  I  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pkoxmdis], 
were  it  not  for  the  problems  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
amendments  would  normally  be  accepted 
by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  de- 
velop. If  I  may,  one  or  two  other  points 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

There  are  two  other  guarantee  pro- 
grams aside  frcnn  the  specific  risk  guar- 
antees which  I  have  described.  One  is 
the  extended  risk  guarantee  program; 
the  other  Is  a  special  housing  guarantee 
program  for  Latin  America  which  are 
a  part  of  the  law,  but  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  lacking  very  materially,  and  to  have 
taken  a  very  long  time  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

The  extended  risk  guarantee  is  a  spe- 
cialized guarantee  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  President  to  Insure  (a)  75  per- 
cent of  any  private  Investment  in  a  coun- 
try which  Is  being  aided,  when  the  Pres- 
ident feels  that  this  will  be  desirable 
in  our  national  Interest  and  (b)  100  per- 
cent of  any  loan  investment  for  hous- 
ing projects.  In  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  is  an  authorization  of  $180 
million.  Outstanding  are  $8.2  million  in 
guarantees.  Applications  in  process  to- 
tel  $9.5  million. 

It  is  clear  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  apply  the  extended  risk  guarantees  to 
housing  as  well.  This  Is  a  desirable  way 
to  manifest  our  aid  to  a  particular  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  has 
been  the  rather  small  staff  available  to 
work  on  the  guarantee  contracts.  Hence 
in  respect  of  the  extended  risk  guaran- 
tees and  the  Latin  American  housing 
guarantees  a  very  small  amount  has  been 
used.  For  the  latter  program  $60  mll- 
tlon  was  authorized,  $1.3  million  Is  ac- 
tually outstanding,  and  $20  million  is 
pending.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  as- 
signing the  necessary  {personnel  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  specific  risk 
guarantee  program  there  is  still  an  18- 
month  backlog.  This  particular  phase 
of  the  program  now  totaling  $900  million 
is  administered  by  16  people.  A  U.S.  in- 
vestor, wishing  to  invest  In  a  develop- 
ing country  and  get  a  guarantee,  would 
have  to  wait  some  18  months  before 
he  could  normally  expect  action  on 
his  request.  It  has  been  only  recently 
that  nine  additional  individuals  have 
been  authorized  to  work  directly  in  this 
program,  supported  by  three  attorneys. 

The  2-year-old  extended  risk  guar- 
tee  program  Is  still  In  the  process  of 
formulating  policy.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  a  policy  directive  is  to  be  is- 
sued in  3  to  6  weeks.  The  Latin  Amer- 
ican housing  program,  which  is  also  2 
years  old,  until  recently  was  manned  by 
three  individuals.  Now  they  have  nine 
full-time  individuals. 

I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  express 
his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  staff  in  AID,  so 
that  the  Investment-guaranty  program 
may  be  effectively  implemented  all  the 
way  down  the  line.    I  am  sorry  to  report 


to  the  Senate,  in  respect  of  the  major 
guarantees — ^the  specific  risk  guarantees 
for  which  we  are  asked  to  authorize  $2.5 
billion  in  the  bill — there  is  an  18-month 
backlog.  This  information  is  from  the 
Agency  itself.  Many  proposals,  subjected 
to  that  kind  of  timelag  for  approval, 
may  well  be  withdrawn  or  become  aca- 
demic. Business  is  not  normally  in  posi- 
tion to  wait  all  that  time  for  a  particular 
guarantee  to  come  through,  to  facilitate 
an  investment. 

So  I  ask  the  chairman  to  comment 
upon  that  situation,  which  is  trouble- 
some for  those  who  are  anxious  to  use 
the  program,  when  it  is  certainly  very 
much  in  the  American  interest  that  it 
be  used. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  informa- 
tion of  the  leadership  that  very  little, 
if  any,  of  this  money  has  been  used.  I 
did  not  imderstand  it  was  entirely  a 
question  of  manpower  available  to  proc- 
ess it.  The  administration  has  very 
substantial  manpower  available  for  the 
processing  of  these  applications.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  a 
special  direction  in  this  legislation  to 
authorize  the  use  of  administrative  funds 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
Senator's  suggestion,  if  that  were  the 
real  bottleneck ;  but  I  was  definitely  given 
the  impression  that  nothing  was  done 
about  the  extended  risk  guarantees  be- 
cause the  administration  had  not  used 
existing  authority.  We  increased  the 
housing  authority  to  the  figure  requested. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  limita- 
tion of  funds,  but  it  Is  merely  a  bureau- 
cratic problem  of  placing  the  personnel 
in  this  area  to  do  the  work.  I  imderstand 
that  some  experts  have  been  borrowed 
from  our  own  Housing  Administration  to 
help  them  in  this  field,  which  Is  fairly 
well  specialized. 

We  took  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  beginning  to  move  better  than 
they  were.  It  was  very  slow,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  program  there 
were  many  complaints,  and  we  had  con- 
siderable testimony  on  the  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  this  subject.  There  was  testimony 
about  the  delays  in  getting  these  pro- 
graoxs  under  way. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  c<xnmlttee  com- 
plained about  it.  We  urged  the  AID  au- 
thorities to  move  more  rapidly  in  this 
program.  They  promised  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  believe  a  limitation  of  the  authoriza- 
tion Is  bothering  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
either.  I  appreciate  the  administrative 
difficulties,  and  that  there  was  a  short- 
age of  personnel  on  the  housing  program 
guarantees.  What  disturbs  me  most  is 
the  18 -month  lag  In  the  major  guarantee 
program:  that  is.  the  specific  risk  guar- 
antee program.  As  a  person  who  repre- 
sented business  interests  when  I  was  ac- 
tive in  the  practice  of  law,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  were  any  delays  they  would 
kill  most  proposals  for  which  guarantees 
were  being  sought.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  encouraging  rather  than  discour- 
aging  the   guarantee   mechanism,   and 
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therefore  private  Investment,  It  seemed 
to  me  it  was  well  worth  putting  some 
pressure  on  and  moving  It  more  actively 
than  it  seems  to  be  moving. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  what  he  has  Just  said. 
I  hope  that  will  be  the  effect.  I  join  him 
In  urging  that  that  be  done. 

I  can  only  say  In  their  defense — to 
some  extent  it  Is  a  defense — that  they 
have  been  severely  criticized  from  all 
angles,  and  they  have  become,  perhaps, 
overly  cautious  In  the  Initiation  of  the 
program.  They  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience. This  guarantee  program  Is  a 
relatively  new  one,  and  was  extended  to 
some  areas  about  which  the  committee 
was  dubious,  because  it  could  be  abused. 
I  believe  it  required  a  long  time  to  get 
underway.  I  am  hopeful  that,  with  a 
little  more  experience,  it  will  move  much 
more  rapidly. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

I  have  had  another  amendment 
printed,  relating  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
search by  AID  Into  the  means  of  en- 
abling the  Investment  public  In  the 
United  States  to  participate  more  fully 
In  the  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

I  believe  an  amendment  Is  not  really 
the  best  way  to  get  at  that  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative question  of  policy,  so  I  have 
no  intention  of  pressing  that  amend- 
m»it.  However,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee  for  his  opln- 
km  as  to  what  he  considers  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable order  of  priority. 

What  I  have  In  mind  specifically  Is  a 
bill  which  has  been  Introduced  by  me  In 
the  87th  Congress,  together  with  other 
Senators,  called  the  "peace  by  Invest- 
ment corporation"  bill.  Whatever  may 
be  its  defects  or  its  merits,  it  calls  for  a 
corporation  to  be  organized,  facilitated 
by  the  UjS.  Government,  to  be  privately 
financed,  with  the  idea  of  giving  the 
American  citizen — the  rank-and-file  in- 
vestor—an opportunity  for  a  stake  In  the 
foreign  aid  program.  At  present,  we  are 
encouraging  only  private  Investment  on 
the  major  scale  of  a  business  corpora- 
tion. I  know  that  the  Senator  is  as  dis- 
heartened as  I  am — and  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  do  something  about  it— that  only 
5  percent  of  American  business  concerns 
are  engaged  in  oversea  export  and  im- 
port or  In  oversea  private  Investment. 

It  seems  to  us  highly  inconceivable 
that  we  are  not  able  to  do  better  in  our 
great  Nation,  In  view  of  the  enterprise 
and  opportunity  which  exist  abroad.  We 
should  at  least  consider  whether — 
through  some  investment  company 
mechanism  on  a  very  big  scale,  with 
some  Government  help,  a  private  in- 
vestor can  be  brought  into  the  pictxire 
and  an  effort  can  be  made  to  take  a  big 
part  of  the  load  from  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  by  a  major  private  enterprise 
effort  financed  by  small  investments. 

So  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  good  enough  to  give  me  his 
opinion,  which  might  help  in  directing 
the  attention  of  AID  to  the  possibility 
that  it  needs  some  staff  checking. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  AnUclpating  the 
Senator's  question — we  have  talked 
about  it  before — I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  the  executive  branch,  and 


I  have  been  assured  by  the  executive 
branch  that  a  well  worked  out  proposal 
for  such  research  would  not  be  ineligible 
for  consideration.  The  executive  branch 
informs  me  that  it  would  give  every  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal.  The  AID 
agency  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  agree  upon  a  proposal  looking 
into  the  further  involvement  of  the 
United  States  investor  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, which  might  also  be  eligible  for 
financing  from  nonresearch  funds,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  proposal. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  the  de- 
sirability of  private  enterprise  being  in- 
volved in  this  effort.  I  need  not  tell  him 
that  one  of  the  problems  has  been  the 
relative  political  Instability  of  a  number 
of  countries  in  which  certain  funds  have 
either  been  Invested  or  tentatively  In- 
vested, or  in  certain  Latin  American 
countries,  where  we  have  run  into  the 
question  of  equitable  arrangements. 
This  has  put  a  damper  on  Investments. 
The  Senator  knows  the  story  in  that  con- 
nection. But  the  AID  people  In  the  ex- 
ecutive department  are  sympathetic  with 
this  kind  of  program.  They  told  me  they 
would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  submit  a  specific  and  detailed  pro- 
posal to  the  State  Department  within  the 
next  few  days. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
very  well  aware  of  the  concern  of  Ameri- 
can business  with  respect  to  oversea  pri- 
vate investment  when  we  face  a  situa- 
tion such  as  took  place  in  Cuba  and  when 
we  face  other  instances  of  unjust  appro- 
priation without  compensation.  At  pres- 
ent there  Is  grave  concern  about  a  num- 
ber of  oil  contracts,  for  example,  In 
Argentina.  Whatever  may  be  the  Justice, 
pro  or  con,  involved  there,  so  far  as  we 
know,  those  contracts  were  honestly 
negotiated  and  developed  important  re- 
sources in  Argentina.  The  only  demerit 
which  can  be  placed  upon  their  doorstep 
is  that  they  were  very  successful.  The 
American  interests  discovered  great 
quantities  of  oil  in  Argentina.  Happen- 
ings of  this  kind  are  discouraging  to 
American  Investors.  This  sicuatlon,  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  should 
be  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  involved  a 
twofold  purpose.  One  of  the  purposes  Ls 
that  of  aiding  normal  opportunities. 
There  have  been  great,  legitimate  enter- 
prises, and  profits  have  been  built  upon 
foreign  businesses.  A  number  of  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  today,  for  ex- 
ample, are  deriving  more  of  their  net  in- 
come from  business  overseas  than  they 
are  from  business  In  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  worthy,  and  It  Is  some- 
thing that  this  country  as  a  world  leader 
should  do. 

So  far  as  risks  are  concerned,  actuarial 
risks  can  be  ascertained  by  American 
business.  When  money  Is  lost  In  certain 
countries,  gains  that  outweigh  such 
losses  must  be  taken  Into  consideration. 
So  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  the  losses 
sustained  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  are  out- 
weighed by  profits  or  desirable  activities 
engaged  In  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  balance  Is  In 
favor  of  private  Investment  and  export- 


import  business.  It  remains  an  impor- 
tant source  of  business  enterprise  and 
profit. 

But  it  is  our  failing;  and  what  Ameri- 
can business  complains  about  most  Is 
that  our  Government,  unlike  the  British 
Government,  which  is  given  always  as  a 
striking  example,  does  not  "go  to  bat" 
for  its  investors  or  its  business  people 
even  when  they  are  right.  The  theory 
in  the  State  Department  Is  that  Ameri- 
can business  is  wrong,  that  It  has  some- 
thing it  should  not  have,  that  It  has  done 
something  unseemly,  something  which 
Is  not  lawful,  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
discourages  business,  it  is  that  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

We  lawyers  have  a  saying  that  It  Is 
not  what  the  facts  are,  it  Is  what  the 
judge  thinks  they  are,  that  counts. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Department 
may  protest  from  today  imtil  doomsday 
does  not  have  much  help  for  American 
business.  It  must  have  a  stronger  coun- 
sel or  advocate  when  a  country  expro- 
priates business  property  or  Imposes 
other  restrictions. 

The  Government  has  the  right  to  as- 
simie  that  people  of  character,  businesses 
with  millions  of  investors  in  the  United 
States  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees  are  still  entitled  to  the  pri- 
mary assumption  that  they  are  doing 
business  in  an  honest  way,  uatil  it  is 
proved  to  be  improper  or  dishonest  or 
wrong. 

We  are  touching  this  afternoon  upon 
what  may  be  the  most  Important  point 
in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  State  Department 
will  give  this  advice  to  all  its  echelons, 
even  extending  It  to  those  who  are  just 
out  of  college  and  who  have  never  had 
to  make  a  paso-oU.  They  should  take 
pride  in  American  enterprise,  which  has 
been  a  great,  dynamic  force  In  the  United 
States.  They  should  feel  that  they  can 
give  to  private  enterprise,  as  we  do  to 
all  others  in  the  United  States  who  are 
trying  to  do  a  job  and  who  are  patriotic — 
and  It  is  patriotic  and  highly  desirable 
to  make  useful  investments  all  over  the 
world— the  assumption  that  It  Is  living 
up  to  Its  responsibilities.  The  Depart- 
ment should  assume,  as  It  does  with  re- 
spect to  all  others,  that  they  are  doing 
business  on  a  proper  basis,  that  they  have 
not  made  an  Improper  contract  or  have 
not  overreached  In  making  a  contract, 
and  that,  on  the  record,  they  are  right 
until  proved  wrong.  If  they  are  wrong, 
the  situation  may  be  corrected,  but  if 
they  are  right,  stand  up  and  give  them 
support,  which  may  do  more  for  morale 
than  authority  in  a  law  or  some  restric- 
tions which  may  be  placed  on  the  giving 
of  aid,  or  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
or  some  other  restriction. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  this  lesson. 
In  this  remarkable  area  In  which  to  dis- 
cuss It,  may  sink  in  to  our  authorities. 
We  are  proud,  we  Americans,  that  every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  be  considered 
honest  until  proven  guilty.  And  the 
overwhelming  number  of  businessmen 
are  honest.  There  are  17  million  stock- 
holders in  this  country,  and  there  are  87 
million  insurance  holders  and  bank  de- 
positors. They  are  Investors.  There 
are  over  75  million  Individuals  in  our 
labor  force.  That  Is  American  business 
today. 
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I  hope  very  much  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  concept  which  has  been  uttered  here 
today  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
and  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I 
hop>e  there  will  be  enough  Senators  pres- 
ent to  grant  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  willing  to  take  the  amendment, 
but  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  asked 
for  a  rollcall.  So  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill — 
HJl.  6500 — to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill — 8.  1523 — to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  functions  of  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board  and  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  It  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  call  up  a  privileged  matter. 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill— H.R.  6500 — ^to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
pOfies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cooislder  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  very  brief  statement  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  report,  which  was  imani- 
mous,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees representing  both  Houses. 

There  were  59  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  versions 
of  the  bill.  The  House  conferees  accept- 
ed the  Senate's  position  on  51  of  these. 
The  remaining  eight,  four  of  which  re- 
lated merely  to  language  adjustments, 
were  resolved  after  some  discussion. 

The  new  total  of  the  authority  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  $1,642,253,380,  which 


is  $43,608,000  below  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  $5,425,380  above  the 
amount  approved  in  the  House -passed 
bUl. 

I  may  say  that  a  large  part  of  that  in- 
crease is  accounted  for  by  estimates  that 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  after  the 
bill  had  passed  the  House. 

The  reduction  In  the  amoimt  granted 
by  the  Senate  bill  consisted  primarily  of 
two  elements.  The  first  relates  to  title 
V,  the  housing  portion  of  the  bill.  I 
have  previously  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  proposed  proerram  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  provide  about 
62,000  new  units  of  military  family  hous- 
ing over  the  next  5  years.  The  Senate 
approved  12.220  units  as  the  fiscal  year 
1964  Increment  of  this  program.  This 
was  In  contrast  to  10,000  units  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
would  have  stretched  the  program  out 
over  a  6-year  F>erlod,  rather  than  the  5- 
year  period  envisioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

However,  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  In  past  years  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  frequently  been  unable  to  exe- 
cute entirely  the  programs  approved  due 
to  changes  and  delays,  the  House  posi- 
tion prevailed  and  10.140  units  of  hous- 
ing were  approved.  Dollarwlse.  this 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  $35,131,000 
In  the  amount  of  the  authority  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

The  other  reduction  of  substance  was 
made  In  the  classified  section  of  the 
Navy  portion  of  the  bill  and  amoimted 
to  $8,437,000.  For  2  years  now,  the 
Congress  has  disapproved  the  proposed 
reallnement  of  certain  military  installa- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico,  resulting  in  the  de- 
nial of  authority  for  various  construc- 
tion projects  relating  thereto.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  determine  Just  what 
projects  submitted  for  approval  are 
operational  requirements  and  which  are 
those  relating  to  the  reallnement  plan. 
It  was  concluded  that  projects  in  the 
amount  referred  to  could  be  safely  de- 
ferred until  the  fiscal  year  1965  pro- 
gram. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  advert  briefly 
to  one  adjustment  made  In  title  Vn  of 
the  bill  which  relates  to  the  reserve  com- 
ponents. The  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  contained  a 
provision  which  would  have  permitted 
the  renovation  and  repair  of  two  State- 
owned  facilities  In  the  State  of  New  York 
which  are  under  lease  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
This  provision  was  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, primarily  because  complete  details 
and  figures  were  not  available  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration. 
This  provision  was  restored  In  confer- 
ence as  it  was  believed  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  results 
achieved  are  sound  and  that  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  military  have 
been  adequately  provided  for  In  fiscal 
year  1964. 

I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  28  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  RELATDfO 
TO  VENUE  GENERALLY— REQUEST 
TO  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR  RETURN  OF  PAPERS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  page 
20601  of  the  Recoko  of  yesterday  shows 
that  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  2986,  to 
amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  venue 
generally  in  the  JJS.  district  courts.  It 
would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  in  tort  cases.  I  can  conceive  of 
two  or  three  instances  where  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  might  have  a  rather  im- 
fortunate  result.  I  assume  it  was  drafted 
with  a  view  to  simpUfjring  trial  procedure 
In  tort  cases,  such  as  In  the  case  of  a 
motorist  from  Maine  and  one  from  Utah, 
for  example,  who  might  collide  In  Flor- 
ida. The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
settle  the  jurisdiction  where  the  wit- 
nesses were  readily  available. 

However,  It  might  have  more  far- 
reaching  implications  than  that.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
turned to  the  calendar  so  that  I  may 
have  an  opportvmity  to  examine  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  the  bill  to 
which  I  referred,  H.R.  2985,  has  been 
messaged  to  the  House.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  be  re- 
quested to  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  that  it  be  reconsidered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  it  was — 

Ordered.  That  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
be  requested  to  ret\im  to  the  Senate  the 
bill — ^H.R.  2985 — to  amend  section  1S91  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
venue  generally,  which  passed  the  Senate 
October  30,  1963. 


SERVICE  OF   HAROLD  W.  PERKINS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's  time, 
because  I  want  to  have  the  Rkcokd 
show — as  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate,  especially  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle — that  a 
young  man,  Harold  W.  Perkins,  who  is 
the  chief  assistant  In  the  Republican 
cloakroom,  and  who  came  to  the  Senate 
as  chief  messenger  in  the  Republican 
cloakroom  5  years  ago,  on  July  8,  1958, 
Is  terminating  his  service  here  today. 

He  is  a  young  man  In  whom  we,  of  New 
Hampshire,  take  great  pride.  He  is  the 
son  of  parents  who  are  distinguished 
citizens  of  our  State.  He  came  here  as 
some  of  us  In  the  Senate  came  here, 
notably  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Biblk]  and  myself,  as  at- 
taches of  the  Senate,  and  attended  law 
school  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Perkins  graduated  from  New  Eng- 
land College,  came  here  as  an  assistant 
In  the  Republican  cloakroom,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Law  School  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  In  Washington.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  in 
August. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  terminating  Mb  service 
here  and  returning  to  New  Hampshire  to 
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practice  law  In  the  office  of,  and  In  asso- 
eiaUon  with,  his  father,  Francis  Per- 
kins, In  Concord,  JXS.. 

Although  the  position  Is  not  a  matter 
of  individual  patronage,  Mr.  Perldns  was 
recommended  and  brought  here  by  my 
late,  beloved  senior  colleague,  Senator 
Styles  Bridges. 

I  am  siire  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Republican  side,  with 
whom  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  in  contact 
and  whom  he  has  served,  know  him  as  a 
courteous,  quiet,  efficient,  and  consider- 
ate young  man  of  great  ability. 

Our  good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he 
returns  to  our  State  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  law. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENINO  obtained  the  floor. 

BIT.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

VOOO    rOK    PSACS 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me,  especially  be- 
cause I  know  the  subject  which  I  Intend 
to  discuss  is  of  great  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  section  403(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  amends  Public 
Law  480 — the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — to 
permit  surplus  fish  products  to  be  sold 
under  title  1  and  title  4  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  has  been 
clearly  indicated  when  underdeveloped 
countries  In  need  of  high  quality  food 
protein  have  attempted  to  purchase  fish 
products  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. As  a  specific  example,  India  last 
fall  attempted  to  purchase  canned  fish 
In  an  effort  to  meet  what  Is  regarded  as 
the  most  serious  nutrition  problem  In 
India,  namely,  a  protein  deficiency.  At 
the  present  time  fish  products  may  not 
be  utilized  under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

I  believe  the  food-for-peace  program 
must  be  capable  of  meeting  the  full 
range  of  nutritional  needs.  At  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Washington  on  "Fish  and 
Nutrition"  in  1961.  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  stated: 

The  dietary  nutrient  most  lacking  in  defi- 
cient diets  all  over  the  world  \a  a  good 
qviallty  protein. 

Fish  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
finest  sources  of  protein. 

The  amendment  is  drafted  to  permit 
surplus  fish  products  to  be  sold  under 
either  title  1 — sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency— or  under  title  4 — dollar  sales  with 
long-term  loans.  The  amendment  does 
not  authorize  surplus  fish  products  to 
be  donated  or  given  away  under  title  2 — 
for  famine  or  disaster  relief — or  under 
title  3 — for  donations  to  needy  jjersons. 
Only  sales  of  surplus  fish  products,  not 
gifts,  are  permitted  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

However,  before  any  fish  product  Is 
permitted  to  be  sold  under  the  program 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  deter- 


mine that  the  fish  product  Is  In  surplus. 
The  term  "siut>1us"  Is  defined  in  the 
amendment  in  the  same  manner  as  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  are  defined, 
namely,  that  supply  in  excess  of  first, 
domestic  requirements;  second,  adequate 
carryover;  and.  third,  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
stated  that  there  are  some  30  major 
species  of  fish  caught  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  show  a  wide 
variation  in  production  from  year  to 
year.  Each  year  several  species  of  fish 
are  found  In  surplus.  It  is  true  that 
compared  to  agricultural  surpluses  these 
are  not  large.  It  is  also  true  that  these 
surpluses  have  not  been  generated  by  any 
system  of  support  prices. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  pro- 
vided Information  that  indicates  there 
has  been  a  surplus  In  the  production 
of  several  species  of  fish  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  1962  and  1963,  canned  sardine 
production  in  Maine  has  been  recorded 
at  2.1  and  1.5'million  cases  respectively. 
Annual  carryover  was  1.6  million  cases 
In  1962  and  1.4  million  cases  this  year. 
Most  of  this  heavy  carryover  could  be 
considered  as  surplus  under  the  amend- 
ment. At  the  current  market  value  this 
surplus  could  be  made  available  for  sale 
under  title  1  or  4  for  approximately  $10 
million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  have  the 
fioor,  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  If  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  the  fioor  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  speech  he  is  making  on 
a  section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  Is  of  importance  to  my  State.  He 
is  clearly  establishing  numerous  reasons 
why  fisheries  products  should  be  included 
under  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Fish  products  are  nutritious.  They 
are  an  Inexpensive  source  of  protein. 
They  would  serve  a  real  need  In  many 
countries  throughout  the  world  which 
require  a  cheap  source  of  nourishment. 
In  addition,  they  can  be  easily  trans- 
ported, distributed,  and  stored  for  indefi- 
nite periods  prior  to  using. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cover  only  exp>ort  sales  of 
surplus  fisheries  products.  There  would 
be  no  giveaways  to  foreign  countries. 

Surplus  situations  frequently  occur  In 
the  fishing  industry  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  yearly  catch.  We  in 
Maine  are  acutely  aware  of  this  problem. 
Our  sardine  Industry  has  been  plagued 
by  surpluses  over  the  past  2  years;  1.6 
million  cases  were  carried  over  from  the 
1962  season;  1.4  million  cases  In  1963. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bahtlett] 
has  already  referred  to  this.  This  carry- 
over could  be  considered  surplus  and  de- 
clared eligible  for  participation  in  the 
food-for-peace  program  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

This  continuing  surplus  in  the  Maine 
sardine  Industry  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  entire  area.    At  least  four 


Maine  sardine  plants  have  been  closed 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Re- 
moval of  the  surplus  through  sales  to 
foreign  countries  would  solve  at  least 
one  part  of  the  Industry's  problem. 

It  seems  only  Just  that  the  American 
fishing  Industry,  which  has  been  so  ad- 
versely affected  by  foreign  fish  imports, 
should  be  given  this  slight  assistance  to 
place  them  In  a  competitive  position  In 
foreign  markets.  Several  coimtrles  In 
need  of  high  quality  food  protein  have 
expressed  an  Interest  in  purchasing 
American  fish  products  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  Under  present  law, 
our  hands  are  tied.  The  amendment  un- 
der discussion  is  needed  to  assist  a  de- 
serving American  Industry  which  has 
been  too  often  neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  David  H.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  At- 
lantic States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cape  Mat,  NJ., 
Octotter  31,  19S3. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskik. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, of  which  yovir  State  is  a  member, 
respectfully  request  your  support  for  Senator 
PvLBRicBT's  amendment  to  H.H.  7885,  the 
foreign  aid  assistance  authorization  bUl.  If 
fishery  products  are  Included  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program  It  would  be  a  great  help  In 
aiding  our  domestic  fishing  Industry. 

David  H.  Hast, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Bartlett]  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Carl  Wight,  sales  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  Packing  Co.,  of  Bath,  Maine, 
in  which  he  says: 

If  we  were  Included  in  the  food-for-peace 
program,  we  feel  that  this  could  be  of  great 
assistance  to  our  industry  as  well  as  other 
participating  industries.  As  you  are  aware, 
our  Industry  suffers  from  lack  of  finance, 
and  In  the  rush  of  the  packing  season  many 
canners,  because  of  their  inadequate  financ- 
ing, are  forced  to  dump  sardines  on  the  mar- 
ket at  very  low — even  distressed — prices.  If 
the  food-for-peace  program  were  set  up  to 
include  sardines.  Government  procurement 
of  sardines  during  this  rush  period  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  entire  industry. 
Such  a  program  would  no  doubt  give  us  a 
key  as  to  where  we  might  look  abroad  to 
expand  our  present  marketing  of  sardines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Senate  has  already  passed 
considerable  fisheries  legislation  this 
year.  In  respect  to  all  of  it,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine,  mindful  of  the  in- 
terests of  fishermen,  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front. His  assistance  has  been  valuable 
and  appreciated,  not  only  on  the  Maine 
coast,  but  in  all  the  coastal  States  which 
have  such  a  great  interest  in  the 
fisheries. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  well  recognized  as 
being  In  the  forefront  of  the  fisheries  In- 
dustry, which  has  fallen  upon  hard  times 
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in  recent  years.  The  amendment  to 
which  he  is  addressing  himself  might 
well  be  considered  a  part  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program.  It  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  domestic  Industry  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  provide  a  high  pro- 
tein food  at  low  cost  to  countries  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  BARTLFTT.  As  I  shall  point  out 
later  In  the  remarks  I  propose  to  make, 
it  would  be  helpful  In  great  measure  in 
relieving  our  balance-of-payments  situ- 
tion,  which  is  of  special  importance  these 
days,  as  we  all  know  so  well. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  also  developed 
a  substantial  surplus  in  pink  salmon.  In 
so  stating.  I  am  transferring  myself  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During 
the  past  2  years,  production  has  been 
about  2  million  cases  annually.  A  carry- 
over has  built  up  over  the  past  2  years, 
amounting  to  approximately  1.5  million 
cases.  That  Is  a  great  deal  of  pink 
salmon,  or  any  kind  of  salmon,  or  any 
kind  of  fish.  This  surplus  could  be  made 
available  for  sale  under  the  amendment 
and  would  involve  approximately  $35 
million  In  export  sales. 

It  would  not  be  a  giveaway,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  has  al- 
ready properly  pointed  out,  but  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  which  has  so  many 
beneficial  effects,  Including,  of  course,  the 
placing  of  a  needed,  valuable,  concen- 
trated protein  in  countries  where  such  a 
diet  is  so  greatly  needed. 

Another     recent     example     involves 
Pacific    mackerel.    During    the    past    3 
years  production  has  ranged  between  1.2 
and  1.5  million  cases.    From  the  infor- 
mation available,  a  carryover  of  approxi- 
mately 600.000  cases  Is  expected  this  year. 
This  surplus  could  be  made  available  for 
export  sale  at  approximately  $3  million. 
This  Information  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  from  time  to  time  we  do  have  a  sur- 
plus production  of  some  species  of  fish 
but  that  the  surpluses  are  not  large  in 
comparison  with  agricultural  surpluses. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
not  the  intention,  purpose,  or  desire  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  fisheries 
and  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  create 
unnecessary  surpluses  of  fish  of  whatever 
kind,  although  the  surpluses  may  come 
within  the  terms  and  meaning  of  the 
amendment.    We  are  talking  about  sur- 
pluses which  normally  occur  and  which 
have  occurred  many  times  In  the  past. 
It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  surpluses 
of  fishery  products  will  be  disposed  of  by 
export  sales  only  with  no  encouragement 
for  the  accumulation  of  surplus  or  the 
disposition  of  surpluses  by  grant  or  gift. 
The  amendment  only  gives  encourage- 
ment to  exports  of  surplus  fish  products; 
it  offers  no  guaranteed  markets  and  will 
not  encourage  any  surplus  for  surplus 
sake.  1 1 

Under  the  amendment,  surplus  fishery 
products  could  be  sold  under  title  1  or 
title  4  of  Public  Law  480.  Sales  under 
title  1  will  first  be  considered.  This  in- 
volves sales  for  foreign  currency.  To- 
day, an  American  exporter  of  fish  prod- 
ucts can  sell  abroad  only  when  the  pro- 
spective foreign  purchaser  has  American 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  product.  Under- 
developed nations  in  desperate  need  for 
protein   have   no   dollars  to  spend  on 


American  fishery  Imports.  Under  this 
amendment  these  friendly  nations  would 
be  permitted  to  buy  American  fish 
products  and  pay  for  them  in  their  own 
local  currency.  The  local  currency  will 
be  accepted  as  payment  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  our  defense  obligations, 
economic  and  military  aid  and  other 
commitments  in  the  recipient  coimtry. 
The  American  supplier  will  receive  a  dol- 
lar equivalent  from  his  local  bank, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. These  foreign  currencies  reduce 
our  requirements  for  purchasing  addi- 
tional foreign  currencies  with  dollars, 
and  thereby  assist  in  leveling  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  In  1961,  Con- 
gress authorized  $4.5  billion  for  title  1 
for  use  from  January  1,  1962.  imtll 
December  31.  1964.  This  authorization 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  program- 
ing the  disposition  of  siu'plus  agricul- 
tural commodities  anticipated  during 
that  3-year  j>eriod.  For  this  reason — be- 
cause the  program  had  already  been  ar- 
ranged, agreed  upon,  and  accepted — the 
amendment  suspends  the  effective  date 
for  sales  under  title  1  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year  1965.  Congress 
will  thereby  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
clude in  subsequent  authorizations  and 
appropriations  during  1964  a  simi  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  disposition  of  both 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
surplus  fish  products  under  title  1  after 
January  1.  1965. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment authorizes  surplus  fish  products 
to  be  sold  under  title  4.  The  purpose  of 
title  4  is  to  encourage  U.S.  dollar  exports 
of  surplus  products,  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  these  products,  and  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  economies  and 
health  standards  of  friendly  nations. 
Under  this  title  the  United  States  may 
engage  in  long-term  supply  and  credit 
sales  agreements  with  foreign  traders 
and  with  Governments  of  friendly  na- 
tions. As  of  June  30  of  this  year,  title 
4  agreements,  signed  with  16  countries 
were  valued  at  $195  million.  The  maxi- 
mum period  over  which  payments  may  be 
made  is  20  years.  The  Interest  rate 
fixed  In  the  sales  agreements  with  pri- 
vate traders  Is  the  cost  of  the  funds 
through  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  compa- 
rable maturities.  As  of  September  1963 
this  Interest  rate  for  foreign  trades 
amounted  to  3%  to  4  percent,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  payment  period 
of  the  loan. 

As  of  September  1963  the  following 
agricultural  commodities  were  consid- 
ered in  surplus,  and  therefore  available 
for  sale  under  title  4:  Wheat,  rice,  eggs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
beef,  pork,  variety  meats,  lamb,  onions, 
p>otatoes.  dates,  canned  peaches,  peas, 
and  beans.  Sales  under  title  4  can  be 
made  only  to  those  friendly  nations  in 
which  such  sales  would  not  displace  U.S. 
cash  dollar  sales  or  commercial  sales 
of  other  friendly  countries.  This  has 
meant  that  most  sales  have  been  author- 
ized for  Central  and  South  America,  the 
Middle  East.  Asia,  and  Africa.  No  sales 
are  permitted  to  Communist  countries. 

The  extension  of  long-term  dollar 
credits  to  friendly  nations  which  need 
adequate  protein  supplements  for  their 


diet  wUl  prove  a  great  benefit  both  for 
our  food-for-peace  program  and  for  de- 
veloping new  markets  abroad.  A  for- 
eign purchaser  at  the  present  time  must 
pay  in  cash  for  American  fish  products. 
This  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  export  markets.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  long-term  loans 
could  be  made  available  to  importers 
in  friendly  countries  interested  In  buy- 
ing American  fish  products  for  dollars. 
This  program,  which  has  no  budget  au- 
thorization celling,  permits  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  hold  se- 
cured notes  from  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  private  traders,  and  permits 
cash  payment  In  dollars  to  American  ex- 
porters. Sales  of  surplus  fish  under  title 
4  would  be  immediately  possible  imder 
the  amendment. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  constructive  amend- 
ment. Two-thirds  of  the  world  popula- 
tion does  not  receive  an  adequate  daily 
diet  Increased  protein  In  diet  is  the 
most  widespread  and  most  tirgent  need. 
Fish  Is  the  least  expensive  and  most  effi- 
ciently stored  source  of  food  protein.  It 
follows.  In  a  rather  obvious  and  compell- 
ing fashion,  that  our  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram needs  fish. 

We  have  surpluses  of  fish  which  could 
be  sold  and  exported  to  these  underde- 
veloped coxmtries  In  need  of  food  protein. 
The  encouragement  of  exports  Is,  to  me, 
an  obviously  Intelligent  and  correct  way 
to  dispose  of  the  siu-pluses  of  fish  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  agricultural  products. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  this  program,  both  in  Its  general  as- 
pects and  specifically.  I  believe,  has 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  director 
of  the  food-for-peace  program,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard W.  Reuter,  who  is  aware  of  the 
very  great  advantages  which  would  flow 
to  the  program  for  which  he  Is  respon- 
sible if  ftsh,  which  has  very  great  pro- 
tein value,  could  be  sold  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment,  to  friendly 
natldns. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Blr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

First.  I  point  out  that  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant and  heartening  that  in  support 
of  the  fisheries  amendment  are  a  Sena- 
tor from  our  farthest  west  State.  Alaska, 
a  Senator  from  the  farthest  east  State. 
Maine,  and  also  a  Senator  from  what  has 
properly  been  called  "The  First  Province 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  Illinois,"  situ- 
ated in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

So  at  this  time  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
first,  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas],  provided  I  may  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  thereby 
lose  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  and 
other  Senators  for  this  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  highly  constructive. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  In  connection  with 
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this  matter,  because  I  understand  he  al- 
most turned  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  away  from  oysters,  following 
their  discussion  of  this  general  subject. 

lii.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  is  popularly  known  as  fish  flour  or 
flsh  protein  concentrate,  a  part  of  which 
I  now  am  putting  into  a  saucer  held  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  Is  an  extremely 
efficient  form  of  high-protein  concen- 
trate available  at  low  cost  to  the  public? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  bound  to  agree 
with  the  Senator.  The  objections  made 
to  the  use  of  that  product  carry  no  weight 
with  me.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  small 
sardines  which  I  understand  have  been 
fully  processed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  hlgh-proteln 
fish  concentrate  can  be  sprinkled  on  rice 
or  potatoes,  put  Into  soup,  made  into 
bread,  and  spread  on  vegetables.  It  can 
be  used  in  various  forms.  It  is  85  per- 
cent protein,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  had  a  big  lunch 
a  short  while  ago.  but  I  am  almost 
tempted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  It  should  be 
spread  on  other  foods  and  not  eaten  by 
itself. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  permit 
other  Senators  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
research? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  high  protein  concentrate  popu- 
larly known  as  flsh  flour. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  enjoyed  some 
of  it  yesterday  in  the  Senator's  oflflce. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  good,  too.  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Certainly. 

Bdr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  suggested  that 
this  product  would  be  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  export  to  tropical  coun- 
tries where,  because  of  lack  of  refrigera- 
tion, milk  and  flsh  will  not  keep. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Very  seriously — 
and  it  is  a  serious  subject,  of  course — I 
am  boimd  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  product  can  be 
produced  in  quantity  for  about  14  cents 
a  pound.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  85  percent  pure 
protein. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  limit  its  distribution  to  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Mi.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  I  shall 
come  to  that  point  in  a  moment.  It  is 
perfect  for  export.  The  product  to  which 
I  refer  would  be  included  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  others.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  distribution  of 
the  product  would  open  a  market  for 
American  flsh. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  would  serve  a 
great  purpose  for  the  people  who  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  has  pronounced  the 
product  perfectly  safe  and  perfectly 
wholesome.  Is  it  not  true  that  Its  ef- 
fects are  totally  good? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Its  appearance  is 
altogether  appetizing. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  interesting  point.  As  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  knows,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick,  has  re- 
fused to  permit  this  product  to  be  sold 
for  human  consumption,  because,  ac- 
cording to  him  It  arouses  unesthetic 
thoughts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  allows  me  to  eat 
those  sardines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Sardines  are  all 
right.  

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  might  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that 
they  are  good.  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  flsh  flour,  how- 
ever, is  excluded  because  it  Is  taken 
from  the  whole  fish. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  judgment  of 
the  Conunissloner  Is  In  error  and  ought 
to  be  reversed  forthwith. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  has  excluded, 
even  though  It  passes  through  approxi- 
mately eight  alcohol  washes,  eight  water 
washes,  and  in  addition  is  thoroughly 
baked  and  is  ground  into  a  fine,  brown 
powder,  and  is  completely  sterile.  Yet 
Mr.  Larrick  has  said  that  the  product 
arouses  unesthetic  thoughts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl.  who.  I  believc.  lives  near  the 
Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum,  and  there- 
fore is  an  expert  on  esthetics,  whether 
that  product  arouses  unesthetic 
thoughts  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No.  It  stimu- 
lates a  very  good  appetite;  but  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  esthetic  qualities. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  enjoyed  the  colloquy,  particu- 
larly the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  because  his  opin- 
ion on  that  subject,  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  is  well  grounded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  lives  near  the  famous 
Gardner  Museum  built  by  Bernard  Ber- 
enson,  and  near  the  Boston  Fine  Arts 
Museum.  Therefore.  I  think  he  is  an 
authority  on  esthetics.  If  he  pro- 
nounces the  product  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  esthetic.  I  would  take  his  Judg- 
ment in  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  George 
P.  Larrick. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Comparisons 
are  difficult,  but  I  am  confident  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  Senator 
aware  that  Mr.  Larrick  has  barred  the 
sale  within  the  United  States  of  high- 
protein  fish  concentrate  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  container  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  until  a  moment  ago,  while  the  Sena- 
tor was  discussing  the  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  was  not 
aware  of  another  fact,  which  is.  that  the 
ash  content  of  the  product  is  just  under 
14  percent,  and  the  moisture  content  is 
only  1.9  percent.     All  the  rest  of  the 
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product  Is  protein;  and  of  fat  there  is 
only  a  trace. 

The  product  might  be  the  greatest  re- 
ducing food  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  some  of  us  who  have  more  to  eat  than 
do  people  in  the  underdeveloped  covm- 
tries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  could  really  put 
bone  and  cartilage  into  the  bodies  of  peo- 
ple who  are  at  present  deficient. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  good  strong 
muscle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Larrick  has  prohibited  the  sale 
of  this  product  inside  the  United  States, 
he  permits  the  sale  of  other  interesting 
products.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  product 
of  dried  fish  produced  by  the  Quing  Ling 
Moon  establishment  in  Hong  Kong. 
Does  the  Senator  think  ttiat  the  product 
is  very  esthetic? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    It  looks  a  bit  on  the  ' 
suspicious  side  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  will  no- 
tice two  creatures  which  are  bugs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  are  plainly 
visible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  the  Record  show 
that  they  are  plainly  visible. 

Mr.  GORE.    Are  they  young  roaches? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  had  this  prod- 
uct for  approximately  a  year.  They 
were  there  when  I  bought  it.  They  are 
still  there;  so  they  are  at  least  middle- 
aged  roaches.     [Laughter] 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Mr.  Larrick  per- 
mits the  sale  of  sardines.  Sardines  have 
a  gastrointestinal  tract,  and  in  many 
cases  the  sardines  are  eaten  with  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract  intact.  Is  that  not 
ti-ue? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  customar- 
ily that  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
clams  and  oysters  also  are  eaten  in  that 
manner? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  a  stouter 
stomach  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  admit  that  without  any 
qualms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  some  other 
things  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration permits  to  be  sold.  Will  the 
Senator  read  what  is  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  product  which  I 
exhibit  to  him? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
read  the  words.  I  notice  some  very  fancy 
wrapping.  The  text  is  "Chocolate-cov- 
ered menagerie — ants,  silverfish,  cater- 
pillars, gold  baby  bees,  grasshoppers — " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  covered 
with  chocolate  and  salt,  but  they  have 
gastrointestinal  tracts,  too.  Does  that 
product  arouse  esthetic  thoughts  in  the 
Senator  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  eat 
that  product? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  might  be  able  to. 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  had  to  con- 
ceal such  products  from  myself,  because 
they  aroiise  such  unesthetic  thoughts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  handed  them  to  me  very  hastily. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  read  what  is  stated  on  the 
label  of  the  product  which  I  now  hand 
to  him? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  handed  me  another  delicacy.    I  am 
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trying  to  find  where  it  was  produced.  It 
is  a  product  of  Japan.  Cottonseed  oil 
and  salt  have  been  added.  Although  pro- 
duced In  Japan,  the  product  bears  the 
name  "Dutch  Garden  fried  silkworms." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Fried  silkworms? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     No  less. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  it  seem  esthetic 
to  the  Senator  to  eat  fried  silkworms? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  poduct  Is  per- 
mitted, by  Mr.  George  P.  Larrick.  head 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
to  be  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  is  another 
EKitch  Garden  product.  This  can.  ac- 
cording to  the  label,  holds  fried  ants 
witliln  it.  with  something  else  added. 

I  am  now  examining  a  sort  of  tubu- 
lar container  which  has  been  handed  to 
me  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  This 
is  a  product  of  France,  and  it  is  denomi- 
nated as  containing  24  snails,  "very  big." 
The  snails  have  champagne  to  go  with 
them;  and  salt  has  been  added. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  that  seem 
esthetic  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  At  the  moment  the 
snails  look  more  like  shells  that  might 
be  picked  up  at  the  seashore.  I  do  not 
customarily  eat  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ]rleld? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  temporarily  de- 
layed in  reaching  the  Chtunber.  I  am 
interested  in  this  demonstration.  I 
wonder  if  these  products  are  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  use  for  "trick 
or  treat"  tonight,  this  being  Hallowe'en. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  thought  of 
that 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  not  seen 
the  roaches. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
call  on  me  tonight,  after  7  o'clock.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  give  him  some  flsh  flour. 
If  he  demands  them.  I  also  have  some 
fried  ants. 

Here  is  some  tongue  spread.  That 
should  be  excellent  for  political  orators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  it  is  helpful. 

Mr.  GORE.  "What  about  the  middle- 
sized  roaches? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Middle-sized  roaches 
are  unfamiliar  to  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  looking  for 
big  roaches  somewhere  else.  I  have 
eaten  some  of  the  grasshopc>ers  and  some 
of  the  ants,  and  they  are  pretty  good. 
But  not  the  chocolate-covered  ants.  I 
do  not  believe  chocolate  is  good  for  the 
blood.    The  others   are   pretty   good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  try 
some  flsh  flour? 

Mr.  KEATING, 
night. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  colloquy,  but  I  also,  have  some 
imported  sardines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  eat  them  all  the 
time.    They  are  delightful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Here  are  some  choc- 
olate-covered ants.  Somewhere  In  my 
office  I  also  have  some  rattlesnake 
meat — which  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  Is  one  of  the 
least  desirable  dishes. 


I  shall  be  around  to- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Here  are  some  choc- 
olate-covered baby  bees.  Here  is  the 
tongue  spread.  Here  are  some  more 
fried  grasshoppers.  We  have  had  the 
fried  ants  and  the  fried  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  has  a 
whole  bagful  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  yes ;  and  more  at 
home.  Here  is  a  charming  object. 
Would  that  not  make  one's  heart  leap 
in  anticipation  of  a  glorious  meal? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
enlighten  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  dried  squid. 
This  is  permitted  by  Mr.  Larrick. 

The  purpose  of  displaying  all  of  these 
products  is  to  show  how  foolish  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  can  be.  It 
prohibits  the  sale  of  a  flne  product 
which  is  85  percent  protein,  and  is 
cheap.  However,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration feels  this  does  not  excite 
the  esthetic  sensibilities  or  taste. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  appealing  to 
the  eye. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  permits  the  sale 
of  all  these  other  products,  which 
99  44/100  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, except  possibly  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  would  regard  as  extremely 
unesthetic  and  unattractive. 

I  should  invite  Mr.  Larrick.  who  thinks 
that  these  products  are  flne.  to  have 
limch  with  me.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  take 
some  flsh  flour,  but  he  reftised. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  the  Senator 
offer  him  any  ants? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  I  will  have 
to  invite  him  to  have  some  chocolate- 
covered  ants,  some  fried  grasshopp>ers. 
fried  ants,  snails,  and  squid — and  espe- 
cially the  rofu:hes  in  their  dried  form. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Alaska  well. 
I  hope  we  can  open  up  a  market  for  high- 
protein  fish  concentrate  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  all  seriousness,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  help,  because 
I  know  how  much  this  program  means  to 
him.  I  know  how  important  it  Is.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]  has  been  helpful  concern- 
ing this  amendment  and  concerning  all 
the  other  fishery  legislation  that  has 
been  considered,  so  much  of  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year,  as 
has  been  his  colleague  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  at  this  time  because  I  must  attend 
an  independent  offices  committee  meet- 
ing downstairs. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  enjoyed  a  sec- 
ond breakfast  in  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  the  other  morning,  when 
he  had  enough  hunger  and  enough 
estheticism  to  eat  a  great  deal  after  his 
first  breakfast. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  very  competent  re- 
marks concerning  this  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Many  amendments  have  been  made 
to  Public  Law  480  since  its  inception. 
What  this  conunittee  amendment  does  is 


merely  to  include  surplus  fisheries  prod- 
ucts, as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  under  the  food  for  peace 
program. 

At  the  present  time  we  in  New  Eng- 
land seldom  have  surpluses.  "Hie  price 
our  fishermen  receive  for  their  catch  does 
not  encourage  surpluses.  Occasionally 
we  do  have  an  oversupply  of  one  species. 
This  bill  would  not  encourage  overhar- 
vesting  merely  to  build  up  surpluses,  but 
would  make  these  products  available  to 
friendly  nations  wiiich  are  endeavorinc 
to  develop  sources  of  much-needed 
protein. 

Several  countries  have  attempted  to 
meet  that  need  through  the  importation 
of  U.S.  fisheries  products.  I  hope  tiia; 
the  Senate  will  adopt  tills  amendment  in 
order  to  answer  that  need,  and  in  order 
to  establish  oversea  markets  for  our  flsh 
products.  This  is  not  another  giveaway 
program.  We  are  merely  faciUtating  the 
purchase  of  these  goods  by  making  them 
available  for  purchase  by  friendly  na- 
tions with  their  own  currency. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish my  discussion  of  this  subject,  if  I 
may,  first. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagite  [Mr.  Bait- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI.  for 
their  part  in  this  discussion.  I  ask  one 
pertinent  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois:  Does  Mr.  Larrick 's  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate by  the  people  of  liie  United  States 
prohibit  its  use  in  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  does  not.  It  is 
permitted  to  be  sold  abroad,  but  there  is 
a  prohibition  on  its  being  sold  at  home. 
We  have  here  a  double  standard.  The 
difficulty  win  be.  if  it  is  sold  abroad,  that 
the  Commxmists  will  say  we  are  unload- 
ing on  the  people  of  other  countries  ar- 
ticles we  do  not  permit  Americans  to 
consume. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  There  is  an  excellent 
refutation  for  that  It  is  that  fact  Uiat 
we  are  far  more  generous  with  folks 
abroful  than  we  are  with  folks  at  home. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  beUeve  ttiat  is  true. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  We  do  many  things 
in  our  foreign  aid  program  which  might 
also  be  desirable  for  us,  but  which  we 
Americans  cannot  have.  I  beUeve  the 
fact  that  we  can  provide  this  admirable 
nutritious  inexpensive  product,  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate,  to  folks  abroad  should 
be  a  stimulus  for  a  move  to  abolish  this 
double  standard  and  to  give  Americans 
at  least  equal  treatment  with  people  in 
foreign  countries.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  support  that  move. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  will.  As  I 
say,  my  invitation  goes  out  to  Mr.  Larrick 
to  have  some  of  these  products  which  he 
likes  so  well — the  chocolate  covered  ants, 
the  baby  bees,  the  fried  grasshoppers, 
the  fried  worms,  the  squid,  the  snails, 
the  oysters,  the  clams,  the  sardines, 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  rose. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  see  that  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy ]  wishes  to  take 
part  in  this  colloquy,  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  certainly  want  to  indicate  my 
complete  and  wholehearted  support  for 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ba«tl«it  and 
Mr.  Okukminc]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas],  as  well  as  many 
other  Senators  who  have  taken  up  this 
courageous  fight  smd  who  recognize  so 
well  the  great  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  particularly  as  to  developing 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

We  know  that  2  billion  people  who  live 
in  the  world  today  are  in  a  serious  con- 
dition of  malnutrition.  We  as  a  nation 
have  come  to  recognize  that  fact,  and 
it  has  been  documented  in  international 
conferences  that  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problem  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  It  leads  us,  as  I  believe  it  has 
led  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  protein  deficiency  can  to  a 
great  extent  be  met  by  seafood;  that 
fish  products  are  ideally  suited  to  meet 
the  great  problems  of  hunger;  that  the 
objectives  of  the  food  for  peace  program 
are  to  help  those  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
that  by  including  fish  products  in  the 
great  program  of  food  for  peace  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  are  actually  not  only 
helping  domestic  industries,  but  also  ful- 
filling an  opportunity  to  help  feed  mil- 
lions of  people  who  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  food  surpluses  we  have. 

Without  question  the  inclusion  of  sea- 
food in  the  food  for  peace  program  would 
stimulate  our  domestic  industries,  but  it 
would  also  stimulate  markets  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  will  eventually 
help  our  exports  and  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  who  started  this  battle  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  whose  efforts  in 
its  behalf  are  well  recognized  by  the 
pe<H>le  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate to  my  colleagues  not  only  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  their  efforts,  but  also 
that  they  will  receive  from  both  Massa- 
chusetts Senators  the  kind  of  help  and 
support  which  I  hope  will  aid  in  com- 
pletion of  the  program  encompassed  by 
food  for  peace  and  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachxisetts,  whose 
State  has  the  sacred  codfish  as  one  of 
its  important  symbols,  has  added  his 
remarks  to  the  discussion. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  support  of  so  many 
Senators. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  move  from  the  waters  of  the  sea 
to  the  arid  plains  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
preciate  very  much  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska's  permitting  me  to 
have  a  moment  or  two.  I  want  Senators 
to  know  that  I  have  enjoyed  this  dis- 
cussion between  the  Senators  from 
Alaska.  Illinois,  and  other  States  in  re- 


gard to  fish.  I  am  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  heljied 
to  write  this  provision  into  the  bill.  But 
I  was  a  little  concerned  about  leaving 
the  RscoRD  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may  be  read 
by  citizens  away  from  this  Chamber,  in 
regard  to  the  part  played  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

I  do  not  want  anything  in  the  Rkcord 
to  indicate  that  this  great  agency  does 
not  have  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public  of  this  Nation  at  heart.  It  has 
rendered  a  great  service,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  render  a  great  service,  to  the 
consuming  public.  I  would  not  want 
criticism  of  George  Larrick  to  stand  un- 
challenged. I  am  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  been  trying  to  have 
fish  Hour  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  use  by  Ameri- 
cans. The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  not  approved  it.  Personally.  I 
hope  it  never  will.  It  has  Just  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  agency 
that  renders  a  greater  service  to  con- 
sumers than  does  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

TEXTTH    IH    LKNOINO    MUST    APPLY     OVEBSEAS    AS 
WKLX  AS  HOMS 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  now  speak  on  my  amendment 
numbered  232,  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
(HJl.  7885).  This  amendment,  in  the 
sponsorship  of  which  I  have  been  joined 
by  Senators  Simpson,  Ervin,  Moss.  Can- 
non. DoMiNicK,  Morse.  Yarborouch. 
Bible,  and  Smathers,  would  require  that 
foreign  assistance  loans  bear  interest  at 
the  same  rate  that  the  United  States  it- 
self must  pay  to  borrow  money. 

This  may  be  called  the  truth  in  for- 
eign aid  lending  amendment. 

I  am  happy  to  borrow  that  suggestive 
title  from  the  proposed  legislation  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  has  been  trying 
to  have  enacted,  to  provide  for  truth  In 
lending  in  our  domestic  affairs.  We  are 
no  less  entitled  to  truth  in  our  foreign 
affairs. 

In  1961— with  the  passage  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961 — there  was 
a  loud  fanfare  of  publicity  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  was  being  put  on  a 
hard-loan  policy.  We  were  told  at  that 
time  that  henceforth  development  loans 
would  be  repayable  in  dollars  rather  than 
in  local  currencies.  We  were  told  that 
loans  would  replace  grants,  against 
which  there  had  been  increasing  objec- 
tions in  the  Congress. 

I  must  point  out  that  at  the  time  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
glaring  deficiency  In  the  bill— the  abso- 
lute discretion  given  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  AID  program  to  fix  repayment 
terms,  including  interest  rates. 

Despite  this  warning,  the  bill  passed 
without  closing  the  gap — without  giving 
the  guidelines  to  the  foreign  aid  admin- 
istrator as  to  the  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  development  loans. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1961  act.  $1,- 
315,775.000  in  development  loans  have 
been  made  on  terms  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  Interest,  repayment  In  40  years, 
with  preliminary  grace  periods  of  10 
y^u-s. 
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In  order  to  make  these  loans,  the 
United  States  has  had  to  borrow  the 
money.  Now  some  will  ask  why  I  at- 
tribute all  development  loans  to  that 
part  of  the  U.S.  budget  that  is  met  by 
Treasury  borrowing.  Some  will  say  that 
I  should  attribute  to  Treasury  borrowing 
only  that  portion  of  the  total  of  develop- 
ment loans  as  bears  a  relationship  to  the 
overall  budget.  That  is.  some  say  that 
the  critics  of  my  amendment  argue  that 
only  part  of  development  loans  should  be 
attributed  to  Treasury  borrowing  and  the 
remainder  should  be  attributed  to  tax 
revenues. 
That  analogy  must  be  rejected. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  U.S. 
expenditures  for  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  United  States — expenditures  for 
a  project  which  will  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United 
States — and  the  expenditures  for  a 
hydroelectric  plant  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  foreign  expenditure  will  enure  to 
the  economic  benefit  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  will  not  benefit,  economically,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  attribute  all 
of  the  money  loans  abroad  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  foreign  country 
to  Treasury  borrowing  rather  than  tax 
revenues,  because  it  is  normal  to  assume 
that  we  are  first  using  tax  revenues  to 
meet  our  domestic  needs  and  after  that 
we  would  borrow  to  meet  not  only  the  re- 
mainder of  our  domestic  needs  but  our 
needs  abroad. 

Those  who  would  siiggest  that  we 
would  meet  our  foreign  needs  out  of  tax 
revenues  and  then  borrow  to  meet  domes- 
tic needs  are  being  totally  unrealistic. 

Therefore  it  is  entirely  sound  to  attrib- 
ute the  development  loans  made  abroad 
to  Treasury  borrowing. 

Four  percent  per  annum  interest  is  a 
conservative  figure  for  the  cost  of  money 
borrowed  by  the  Oovernment.  Figuring 
even  more  conservatively,  let  us  assimie 
a  figure  of  3%  percent  interest  as  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  money 
borrowed  to  enable  it  to  make  these 
loans.  Not  figuring  interest  on  interest, 
it  will  cost  the  United  States  over  the 
next  40  years  approximately  $780  mil- 
lion to  make  these  loans  in  the  sum  of 
$1.3  billion. 

To  make  loans  totaling  $1.3  billion,  the 
United  States  must  go  further  into  the 
hole — assuming  that  the  loans  will  be 
repaid,  which  is  doubtful— to  the  extent 
of  another  $780  million— a  concealed 
grant. 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  each  de- 
velopment loan  contains  a  hidden  grant 
depending  in  size  on  the  lowness  of  the 
Interest  rate  and  the  repayment  terms. 
Thus  the  $17 -million  loan  to  Egypt  for 
grain  storage  facilities  was  made  for 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest  re- 
payable in  40  years  with  the  initial 
amortization  rate  set  at  more  than  10 
years  after  the  date  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment. By  the  year  2002— when  this  loan 
is  supposed  to  be  paid  up — even  if  the 
loan  is  paid  in  full  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest, it  will  have  cost  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers more  than  $12.5  million  to  make  the 
$17  million  loan— or  almost  80  percent 
of  the  face  value  of  the  loan. 
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It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
House-passed  bill — which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
moved  to  strike  out — provides  for  a  min- 
imum of  2  percent  interest  on  develop- 
ment loans.  The  Senate  in  its  substitute 
for  H.R.  7885  has  followed  suit. 

But  let  us  take  a  moment  to  analyze 
this  2  percent  Interest  rate. 

Why  2  percent?  It  does  not  meet  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  borrowing 
money? 

Why  not  1  percent?  Why  not  3  per- 
cent? 

There  is  neither  logic  nor  magic  In  2 
percent. 

It  is  as  unrealistic  as  the  present  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent. 

It  still  makes  a  grant  to  the  recipient 
country,  but  mislabels  it  and  calls  it  a 
loan. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  insist  on  truthfulness  in  the 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  Let  us  have  truth  in  our 
foreign  lending  program. 

When  I  was  in  Cairo  last  winter.  I  wit- 
nessed the  signing  of  the  loan  agreement 
so-called  for  $30  million  to  build  the 
West  Cairo  powerplant.  This  too  was  for 
40  years.  10-year  grace  period,  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  Interest.  This  so- 
called  loan  will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
over  $22.5  million  if  that  is  ever  repaid. 
Thus,  while  presumably  we  loaned  Egypt 
$30  million  we  at  the  same  time  gave 
Egypt  a  grant  of  over  $22.5  million. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  mone3rmaklng  prop- 
osition for  the  Egyptian  Government.  It 
can  charge  the  public  whatever  rates  for 
electricity  it  pleases.  There  was  no  Justi- 
fication whatever  for  not  making  such  a 
loan  on  a  businesslike  basis.  One  may 
wonder  why  the  World  Bank  was  not 
given  an  opportunity.  The  answer  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  our  Development 
Loan  Administration  sought  to  give  the 
contract  to  an  American  firm  which  se- 
cured it.  But  why  should  the  American 
taxpayer  be  asked  to  pay  $22.5  mUUon 
for  this  objective? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  very  much 
Interested  in  the  figures  the  Senator  has 
given,  because  when  he  yields  the  floor 
I  hope  to  be  recognized  to  make  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  during  which  I  shall  read 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  then  Ad- 
ministrator, Paul  HoCfman.  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1949.  14  years  ago.  I  believe  at 
that  time  we  were  making  loans  at  2V^ 
percent.  I  urged  him  not  to  make  any 
more  loans,  but  to  let  the  borrowing 
countries  go  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  the  World  Bank. 

The  Senator  said  some  loans  were 
made  for  as  little  as  three-fourths  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  More  than  a  billion 
doll&rs  has  been  loaned  at  that  rate.  I 
gave  the  exact  figure.  $1.3  billion,  earlier 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did  not  have 
those  figures,  but  I  know  that  many  of 
the  loans  would  not  be  repaid  no  matter 
what  the  interest  rate  was. 

After  visiting  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  seeing  that  the  war-torn  dam- 


ages had  been  repaired,  and  that  they 
were  back  on  their  feet,  but  that  they 
would  not  trade  with  one  another — ^there 
were  trade  restrictions  and  currency  re- 
strictions at  that  time — I  recommended 
that  the  program  be  cut  back  to  $2>^ 
billion,  a  reduction  of  $1  billion.  That 
was  done.  I  also  recommended  that  it 
be  ended  in  1951.     That  was  not  done, 

A  part  of  the  letter  I  will  read  bears 
out  what  the  Senator  says,  that  on  cer- 
tain loans  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  represented 
by  the  difference  between  the  interest 
that  the  countries  will  i>ay  and  what  we 
will  pay  to  the  people  from  whom  we 
borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  is  correct. 
Even  while  we  are  debating  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  commitments  are  being 
made, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Some  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  newspaper  article  from  Costa 
Rica.  I  am  not  able  to  read  Spanish, 
so  I  sent  the  newspaper  article  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  with  the  request 
that  one  of  its  experts  in  that  field  trans- 
late the  article  for  me.  I  was  astounded 
at  what  I  read  when  I  received  the  trans- 
lation. If  the  Senator  will  iiermlt  me 
to  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  translation  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate.  Then  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  certain 
statements  In  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Source:   La  Naclon.  San  Joa£,   Ckxta  Rica. 

July  27, 1963) 
Loans   por   $80   Million — Foreign   Minister 
Odubek  Travels  to  WASEtnforoif  Todat  To 
Settle  the  Mattbi  op  the  Accounts 
Costa  Rica  Is  receiving  %60  million,  on  a 
40-year  Installment  plan,  without  interest. 
Foreign  Minister  Oduber  said:   "In  short,  it's 
a  gift  that  they're   giving  us."    The  other 
S30  million  of  the  loan  which  is  being  nego- 
tiated  is   for:  service    for   local]    roculs,   $4 
million;   for  the  8NAA,  910 Vi   mllUoa;   low- 
cost  hoiising,  $a  million. 

AnothCT  (13  mlUion »  goes  for  a  highway  to 
Llm6n,  with  connections  from  Tortuguero. 
Reforms  Penitenclaria  [penitentiary),  and 
the  refinery  contract  as  guarantee  [security]. 
Foreign  Minister  Oduber  will  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  trip  to  the  United  States  to 
transact  business  with  the  World  Bank  for 
assistance  on  a  study  of  the  (Costa  Rican] 
ports. 

Oduber  feels  that  personal  visits  with  po- 
litical and  financial  groups  is  more  effective, 
and  therefore  he  is  going  to  Washington. 

"Costa  Rica."  said  the  Foreign  Minister, 
"is,  in  proportion,  the  country  which  re- 
ceives most  help  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

Lie.  Ekaniel  Oduber  Qulroe.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  a  press  meeting  yester- 
day to  explain  the  reason  for  a  trip  which 
he  is  making  to  the  United  States. 

"These  trips,  esteemed  journalist,  are  very 
important.  They  are  not  merry  Interludes 
to  enjoy  myself.  I'm  going  to  confer  with 
leaders,  speak  with  businessmen,  make  eon- 
nections  with  high  UJS.  Government  oO- 
cials.     Tha    President    of    the    RepubUo    Is 


'Translator's  note:  Totals  only  $39^  mil- 
lion— RJ.1. 


sending  me  to  Washington,  and  when  I  re- 
turn, I  hope  to  tell  you  that  we  have  ob- 
tained the  SOO  million  colons  [Costa  Rican 
monetary  unit]  for  various  projects  which 
we  announced  some  time  ago  that  Costa 
Rica  would  receive." 

After  this  introduction.  Lie.  Oduber 
quickly  outlined  these  loans.  Actually,  his 
trip  is  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  loans 
which  total  $80  million  (or  600  million  co- 
Ions)  .  Some  of  these  loans  have  already 
been  granted,  and  others  are  being  proc- 
essed. 

THE    so    million 

There  are  $34  million  already  approved. 
$22  million  of  which  will  be  for  the  ICE 
to  finish  the  Cachi  telephone  project.  Of 
the  other  12  million,  6  wm  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural development,  and  7  for  the  SNAA. 

"These  $45  million  are  on  a  40-year  in- 
stallment plan,  and  bear  no  Interest.  In 
shOTt.  It's  a  gift,"  said  Foreign  Minister 
Oduber. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  are  approved  for 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  crossing  Costa 
Rica  from  border  to  border.  The  amount  of 
money  needed  for  the  highway  is  $23  mil- 
lion. The  United  States  is  giving  us  $16 
million,  or  two- thirds  of  its  cost  as  a  gift. 
Costa  Rica  is  providing  the  remaining  one- 
third,  and  it  has  to  be  financed  in  some 
way. 

Pending  loans  are  as  follows:  Service  (or 
local]  roads,  $4  mUllon;  the  SNAA.  $10^4 
million;  low -cost  housing,  $2  million. 

These  loans  are  being  processed  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The 
Foreign  Minister  explained  that  It  was  nec- 
essary that  the  loan  be  granted  soon  be- 
cause, in  this  way,  a  coordinated  working 
plan  coxild  be  carried  on  wttli  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  constructloa  of  jmbUe 
roads,  and  service  roads.  \ 

At  this  point,  he  emphasized  that  he  v»ftrf 
to  make  trips  to  see  officials  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  Costa  Rica  is  the  country 
receiving  the  greatest  per  capita  assistance 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

He  stated  that  he  wUl  take  advantage  ot 
hU  trip  to  expedite  (in  the  World  Bank)  a 
loan  to  be  used  for  a  study  ctf  (Costa  Rlcanf 
ports.  This  money  will  come  from  a  special 
United  Nations  fund. 

He  will  negotiate  another  $13  million  loan 
In  Washington,  and  win  use  the  refinery 
contract  as  a  guaranty.  This  win  be  the 
$13  million  for  the  highway  to  Limon,  with 
connections  from  Tortuguero,  Reforma 
Penitenclaria,  an  installation  for  social 
work  and  a  hospital  in  i.im<¥n.  This  loan 
will  run  for  20  years. 

The  Foreign  Minister  ended  the  Interview 
with  these  remarks:  "These  are  the  reasons 
for  my  trip.     Tm  going  on  business." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  article  discusses 
some  remarks  made  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Oduber,  In  re- 
spect to  $50  million  which  Costa  Rica 
had  received  on  a  40-7eBr  Installment 
plan  without  Interest. 

Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Costa  Rica 
thought  they  were  receiving  a  $50  mil- 
lion loan,  on  a  40-year  installment  plan, 
without  interest.  The  Prime  Minister 
continued: 

In  short,  it's  a  gift  that  they're  giving  us. 

In  addition,  the  article  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  Prime  Minister 
boasts  of  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  is  receiving  more 
aid.  per  capita,  from  the  United  States 
than  any  other  Latin  American  country. 
Whether  that  Is  so,  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  was  the  assertion  of  the  Foreign 
Minister. 
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Then  the  Foreign  Minister  called  a 
press  conference  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining his  reason  for  going  back  to  the 
United  States  to  get  more  money.  He 
states  to  the  press  of  his  country  that 
they  had  received  $50  million  on  a  40- 
year  Installment  plan,  which  bears  no 
Interest,  and  he  adds: 

In  short,  Ifs  a  glit  that  they're  giving  us. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  this  question :  How  can  we  expect 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  ever  to  pay  back 
a  40-year  loan  without  interest  when 
an  o£Qcial  of  Costa  Rica,  who  carries  on 
the  negotiations  with  the  AID  authorities 
to  prociire  this  money,  assures  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica  that  it  is  a  gift. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  The  answer  is  that 
those  who  are  making  the  loans  will  not 
be  around  to  be  brought  to  accountabil- 
ity when  the  loans  become  due. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  emphasis  would  be  on  loans 
rather  than  on  grants? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  a  40-year  loan  without  interest 
has  any  connection  with  a  loan  other 
than  that  it  Is  a  pretense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  some  day  the  people  will  get 
this  money  back? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  It  is  a  fraud  that 
has  been  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people,  when,  in  response  to  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Congress  about  so  many  grants 
being  made,  the  AID  administration  or 
rather  its  predecessor  by  a  different 
name  but  in  the  same  field — foreign  aid — 
stated  it  would  change  its  policy  and 
that,  instead  of  making  loans,  it  would 
make  grants.  Under  the  guise  of  mak- 
ing a  k)cm.  this  is  a  loan  and  grant  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance, since  we  are  operating  in  the  red, 
are  not  we  in  reality  borrowing  money  at 
a  substantial  rate  of  interest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  is  precisely 
the  point  of  my  remarks.  We.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  are  borrowing 
money  at  approximately  4  percent,  and 
then  we  are  making  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  so-called  lo«ms,  with  no  inter- 
est payment  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 
at  an  unconscionably  low  rate  for  the 
balance  of  the  loan — three-quarters  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Foreign  Minister 
of  Costa  Rica  was  much  more  candid 
and  forthright  with  his  people,  in  say- 
ing that  this  was  a  gift,  than  our  AID 
people  were  in  perpetrating  a  deception 
in  saying  that  it  was  a  loan.  He  was 
much  more  forthright  in  explaining  to 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  what  the  situ- 
ation was  than  were  our  people  who 
handle  our  tax  money,  when  they  called 
it  a  loan. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  He  should  be 
brought  to  testify  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  be- 


lieve that  the  AID  authorities,  who  ne- 
gotiate a  40-year  loan  without  interest, 
in  regard  to  which  the  foreign  minister 
of  a  country  assures  his  people  that  it  is 
a  gift,  not  a  loan,  might  do  well  to  read 
the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  Laertes 
in  Hamlet,  when  Polonius  said: 

Neither  a  bcarower  nor  a  lender  be:  for 
loan  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  at  the 
end  of  40  years,  if  we  call  on  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica  to  repay  the  40-year  loan, 
which  they  have  received  from  us  with- 
out interest,  they  will  demonstrate  that 
Polonius  was  wiser  than  the  AID  officials 
when  he  said: 

For  loan  oft  looes  both  Itself  and  friend. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  beheve  so.  The 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  might 
well  apply  to  itself  the  subsequent  advice 
of  Polonius  to  Laertes: 
This  above  all:  to  thine  own  sell  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

I  believe  our  Oovemment  agencies  in 
this  matter  have  been  false  to  the 
American  people  in  telling  them  that  we 
are  making  loans,  when  we  are  not  mak- 
ing loans. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  the  amendment  he  has  submitted  on 
this  phase  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Senator  is  trying  to  make  certain 
that  hereafter  the  American  people  will 
be  told  the  truth  about  pretended  loans, 
which  are.  in  fact,  grants. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted,  so  that 
this  deception  will  no  longer  be  per- 
petrated on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  distresses  me 
greatly  even  to  think  of  taking  issue 
with  my  beloved  friend  from  Alaska,  a 
Senator  whom  I  admire  with  unre- 
strained enthusiasm  and  sincerity.  But 
there  are  at  times  differences. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  fear  the  worst 
when  the  start  is  so  pleasant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  times 
when  even  good  friends  can  disagree, 
and  can  do  so  without  being  disagree- 
able. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  this  discussion,  while  we  may  have 
some  differences  of  opinion,  we  shall  be 
able,  at  least,  to  be  constructive  and 
helpful  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  measiu-e  before  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  in  the  bill  for 
a  specific  purpose;  that  is,  all  develop- 
ment loans  are  made  under  terms  that 
are  known  as  soft  terms,  because  we  con- 
sider such  loans  to  be  in  our  national 
interest  and  in  furtherance  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  make  loans  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  at  regular  rates 
of  interest,  and  they  are  repaid.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  made  most  of 
its  loans  to  Latin  American  countries. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made 
locuis  to  the  little  country  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  loans  have  been  repaid.    Export- 


Import  Bank  loans  have  been  made  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  loans  have  been 
repaid. 

World  Bank  loans  are  being  made; 
and  the  problem  of  the  World  Bank  to- 
day is  that  the  rate  of  repayment  is 
faster  than  the  bank's  ability  to  relend 
the  money. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman] 
that  voices  were  raised  in  Congress 
against  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Bank.  Most  of  the 
stock  of  the  World  Bank  Is  American 
money.  World  Bank  loans  are  being 
repaid. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  makes 
money  available  for  projects  which  do 
not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  the  World  Bank,  whose 
loans  are  known  as  hard  loans.  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  loans  are  made  for 
projects  that  require  development  funds, 
projects  that  will  require  many  years  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loans.  They  are 
made  for  projects  which  we  consider  to 
be  vital  to  the  security  of  our  coimtry 
and  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

One  can  say  that  such  loans  do  not 
bear  a  high  enough  rate  of  interest;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  they  are  not  loans. 
They  are  loans,  and  the  loans  are  being 
repaid. 

What  have  we  provided  in  this  bill? 
We  have  increased  the  loan  rate  after  the 
first  5  years  of  any  loan  from  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  to  not  less  than  2 
percent.  Furthermore,  we  have  reduced 
the  terms  from  40  to  30  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion some  of  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  by  Senators. 

Let  us  consider  the  little  country  of 
Costa  Rica.  If  any  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America  deserve  the  best  from  this 
coxmtry,  it  is  Costa  Rica.  First  of  all. 
Costa  Rica  does  not  spend  one  dime  on 
the  futile  effort  of  trying  to  maintain  an 
army.  Costa  Rica  does  not  waste  its 
substance  in  trying  to  maintain  an  army. 
That  little  country  does  not  try  to  have 
an  army. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  other  Senators  that  in 
most  Latin  American  countries  there  Is 
a  waste  of  money  in  the  procurement  of 
military  equipment.  If  It  Is  desired  to 
reduce  expenditures  in  the  bill,  that  Is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
support  my  amendment  to  eliminate  our 
military  aid  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  active  in  this  field  for  a 
long  time. 

Furthermore,  Costa  Rica  pays  its  bills. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr. 
Oduber.  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
foreign  ministers  in  the  whole  world, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  apti- 
Communists.  He  imderstands  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  potential  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere.  Mr.  Oduber  went  home 
and  told  the  people  of  his  coimtry  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  being 
generous  to  the  people  of  Costa  Rica. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  complaints 
in  the  Senate  that  nobody  ever  appre- 
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elated  us;  that  they  did  not  like  us; 
that  when  we  were  being  good  to  them, 
they  did  not  imderstand  that  we  were 
being  good.  Now  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica  has  gone  home  and  has  told 
the  people  of  his  coimtry  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  being  good  to 
his  country.  Yet  Senators  say  that 
foreign  representatives  never  tell  their 
people  that  we  are  good  to  them;  or  that 
If  they  do,  they  tell  them  that  they  are 
getting  a  gift,  not  a  loan. 

I  know  Mr.  Oduber  personally  and  inti- 
mately. He  has  been  a  guest  in  my 
home.  I  have  known  him  for  years.  He 
Is  a  man  of  probity,  ability,  and  integrity. 
What  he  told  the  people  of  Costa  Rica 
was  that  they  received  help  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Oovemment  of 
Costa  Rica  keeps  its  word.  It  has  been 
keeping  it  for  years.  It  has  been  keeping 
it  Just  as  well  as  the  United  States  has 
been  keeping  its  word. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  select  little 
countries  and  say  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  our  tmst.  They  are  highly 
worthy  of  our  trust. 

I  shall  defend  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress at  every  opportimlty.  I  do  not  say 
It  is  perfect.  In  Oermany,  I  saw  some 
tanks  that  were  not  operating,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  will  stop  producing 
tanks. 

Mistakes  are  made  in  the  best  of  pro- 
grams. Some  of  our  best  friends  have 
not  always  paid  their  bills.  Let  me  say 
for  the  coimtries  that  have  received 
benefits  from  the  Marshall  plan  that 
they  have  been  paying  their  bills.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  are  getting  around 
to  paying  somfe  of  ours.  The  Marshall 
plan  worked  well  in  Europe. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
want  him  to  clarify  the  question.  If  we 
lend  money,  regardless  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  principal  is  paid  back, 
Is  not  that  a  loan? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  If  low-rate  loans 
are  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  I  should  prefer,  frankly,  to 
make  them  grants.  Let  us  consider  the 
loan  with  respect  to  which  I  witnessed 
the  signiag  of  the  agreement  in  Cairo. 
That  was  a  loan  of  $30  million  to  build 
an  electric  powerplant.  It  was  inevi- 
tably going  to  be  a  money-making,  prof- 
itable enterprise.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  our  national 
security  in  making  that  gift  to  Nasser, 
the  dictator.  It  was  not  a  loan  made 
to  a  poor,  struggling  coimtry,  for  a  proj- 
ect that  could  not  repay  itself.  This  was 
a  profit-making  powerplant  which  could 
charge  its  customers  whatever  Nasser 
determined.  It  was  inexcusable  that  we 
did  not  make  It  as  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  if  It  had  to  be  made  at  all. 
I  challenge  the  wisdom  of  those  who  urge 
that  such  projects  are  necessary  to  our 
national  security  and  that  we  have  to 
give  away  our  substance  on  projects  like 
that,  that  could  well  pay  their  freight 
in  Interest  rates  equivalent  to  those  we 
have  to  pay  when  we  borrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  merit  in 
the  Senator's  argviment  in  reference  to 
revenue-producing  facilities. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  is  what  that 
one  was. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  language  proposed 


by  the  Senator  from  OMo  [Mr.  LauschsI 
has  been  included,  to  the  effect  that  no 
manufacturing,  proprietary,  or  business 
enterprise  loans  shall  be  made  if  they 
compete  with  what  we  call  normal  pri- 
vate enterprise  activities  in  the  respec- 
tive countries.  There  may  be  real  cause 
for  Senators  to  object  in  the  case  of  a 
utility  that  is  a  revenue-producing  enter- 
prise, such  as  we  have  in  our  country, 
with  certain  guaranteed  rates. 

We  can  pick  out  specific  cases  in  which 
bad  loans  may  have  been  made.  Only 
the  other  day,  I  spoke  with  one  of  the  big 
bankers  of  the  country.  He  told  me  that 
bad  loans  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  bank  does  not  fire  its 
president,  who  no  doubt  has  made  many 
good  loans.  Every  banker  makes  bad 
loans  occasionally.  I  hope  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  maintain  perfection. 

All  I  am  sasang  and  believing  is  that 
the  AID  officials,  who  are  attempting  to 
do  this  job  well,  and  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  unbelievable  criticism  by  all  of 
us,  are  just  as  much  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  dollar  and  Just  as  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  economy  of  this  country  as 
is  any  Member  of  Congress. 

My  complaint  about  these  men  Is  that 
they  are  too  slow.  They  go  around  look- 
ing at  every  comma,  every  period,  and 
every  semicolon.  They  are  too  slow. 
They  ought  to  take  some  risks.  This 
coimtry  was  not  built  by  people  who  were 
timid,  who  did  not  take  risks.  Sometimes 
we  lose  before  we  get  started. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
our  loan  program  has  been  a  gift  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  gift  program.  The 
loan  program  is  a  solid  economic  pro- 
gram, one  that  is  designed  to  fulfill  our 
foreign  policy  objectives,  and  not  put  the 
stigma  of  gift  up»on  the  recipient  of  the 
aid. 

The  Latin  American  countries  do  not 
want  gifts.  They  want  to  pay  back  the 
loans  that  are  made  to  them.  They  have 
a  sense  of  pride,  and  they  are  paying 
back  the  loans.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  making  their  pajonents;  and  I 
do  not  want  this  debate  to  be  Interpreted 
In  Latin  America  as  indicating  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  thinks  those  countries  are 
unwilling  to  pay  their  bills.  They  have 
been  paying  them. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  In  regard  to  the  record  of 
such  payments.  There  have  been  many 
defaults  of  Latin  American  bonds  In  the 
past;  and  the  loans  under  the  Alliance 
are  far  too  recent  to  make  it  possible  to 
say  that  they  are  being  repaid.  No  re- 
payments on  them  are  as  yet  due. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  as  re- 
gards Brazil:  whenever  Brazil  defaults, 
we  refund  the  debt,  and  thus  put  off  the 
day  of  reckoning. 

I  hesitate  to  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  about  the  repay- 
ment record  insofar  as  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  concerned;  but  it  Is 
a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota intimated  that  perhaps  I  was  dis- 
counUng  the  ability  of  Foreign  Minister 
Oduber.    I  consider  him  a  very  effective 


Foreign  Minister.  He  Is  a  great  deal 
smarter  than  many  of  our  representa- 
tives— as  was  demonstrated  by  his  suc- 
cess in  persuading  them  to  make  40-year 
loans  without  interest.  He  will  continue 
In  office  as  long  as  he  can  continue  to 
obtain  such  loans  for  his  country. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  another 
Castro.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
United  States — because  it  wanted  to  be 
of  assistance  to  Cuba — paid  Cuba  any- 
where from  $150  million  to  $200  million 
a  year  for  her  sugar  In  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  sugar  on  the  world  market, 
and  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Cuba. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  Castro  was  the  an- 
swer to  that  investment  by  our  country, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Yes;  and  today  we 
are  taxing  the  American  people  indi- 
rectly by  requiring  them  to  pay  far  more 
for  sugar  than  they  should  pay;  our 
Oovemment  is  doing  that  in  order  to  help 
other  countries  which  produce  sugar. 
This  is  one  of  the  indirect  subsidies. 
similiar  to  the  subsidy  on  coffee,  achieved 
through  the  coffee  agreement  enacted  a 
few  months  ago  for  which  the  American 
people  will  pay  higher  prices,  in  order 
to  benefit  the  producers  In  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Furthermore,  do  not  the 
nations  to  which  we  loaned  $19  billion 
during  the  First  World  War  still  owe  us 
that  money? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    They  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  again  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  In  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  agree  that  most  of  the  aid 
given  to  Cuba  in  connection  with  sugar 
was  really  given  in  order  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  American  sugar  companies  which 
own  land  In  Cuba?  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  agree  that  the  Cuban 
people  did  not  benefit  much  from  that 
subsidy? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  foreign 
aid  program  makes  some  sense  is  that — 
for  the  first  time — schoolrooms  are  be- 
ing built,  schools  are  being  established, 
teachers  are  being  trained,  mobile  health 
units  are  being  sent  to  these  countries, 
cooperatives  are  being  developed,  and 
workers  are  being  mobilized.  Those  are 
some  of  the  things  the  program  is  doing. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  President 
Bosch,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was 
thrown  out  of  office  was  that  some  of  the 
vested  economic  interests  there  did  not 
like  him  and  were  dissatisfied  because 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  was  being 
of  help  to  him.  The  Cuban  sugar  ex- 
ample, which  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  is  a  classic  example  of  the  kind 
of  thing  we  ought  not  to  have  been  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  so  that  I  may 
ask  another  question  about  Cuba? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  KKVIN.    Did  not  those  American 
flrau,  and  also  the  Cubans  who  owned 
'  siigar  plantations  and  sugar  refineries 

m  Cuba,  furnish  employment  to  Cubans 
there? 
Mr.  ORUENINa.  Of  course  they  did. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  However,  although  we 
paid  from  $150  million  to  $200  million  a 
year,  year  after  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Cuba  economically,  did  not 
Castro  come  into  power,  and  did  not  he 
confiscate  all  those  sugar  plantations  and 
sugar  refineries,  without  pasrlng  1  cent 
of  recompense  to  their  owners,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  Americans  or 

Cubans?   

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Yes;  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

B«r.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    I     cannot    remain 
,  silent  following  the  statement  which  has 

I  been  made  about  the  Dominican  Repub- 

lic.   The  testimony  clearly  shows  that,  in 
particular,  four  things  which  happened 
caused  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public generally  to  revolt  against  Bosch: 
Plrst,  when  he  came  into   office,  he 
allowed  a  free  return  of  all  the  Commu- 
,     nlst  exiles  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Second,  as  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  allowed  quarters  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Commimlst  technique  and  doctrine. 

Third,  he  allowed  the  govemmentally 
operated  radio  stations  to  be  used  by 
Communists  in  the  dissemination  of 
their  doctrine  and  philosophy. 

Fourth,  he  allowed  a  free  outflow  and 
inflow  of  Dominican  Republican  youth 
to  Cuba,  where  they  were  being  indoctri- 
nated in  communlan. 

While  these  things  were  going  on, 
leaders  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
begged  Bosch  to  discontinue  what  he  was 
doing.  Representatives  of  our  State  De- 
partment pointed  out  to  him  that  trouble 
would  result.  But  Bosch  did  nothing 
about  that. 

I  do  not  believe  Bosch  Is  a  Commu- 
nist; but  he  is  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
romanticist,  and  he  has  no  concept  of 
reality. 

It  was  then  that  the  national  strike 
was  declared;  and  that  strike  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  religionists,  the  farm- 
ers, the  businessmen,  the  professional 
men — all  of  whom  asked  for  a  halt  of  the 
soft-hand  application  to,  and  treatment 
of,  the  Conununlsts.  It  was  only  then 
that  the  junta  took  control. 

It  Is  my  belief— and  I  also  say  this  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whom  I  see 
sitting  in  the  gallery  to  my  right — that 
we  had  better  recogrilze  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
we  had  better  give  It  aid.  for  unless  we 
do,  there  will  be  Commimlst  domination 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  before  we 
have  any  idea  that  that  will  happen,  for  I 
think  Conmaunist  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  on 
the  way.  So  this  Is  the  time  for  us  to 
do  what  we  can  to  stop  it. 
II  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Mlnne- 

i'  sota  whether  my  recitation  of  the  facts 

in  regard  to  these  developments  Is  ac- 
curate. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  jrleld? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
to  enable  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  reply  to  the  question,  although  It  has 
no  relevance  whatever  on  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  which  was  the  Interest  rate  on 
our  development  loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Alaska  state, 
after  I  give  my  reply,  whether  he  believes 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct  in  ask- 
ing that  the  junta  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public be  recognized  l)y  our  Government. 
I  shall  be  Interested  In  his  answer.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  what  It  will  be. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  disagree  In  toto 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  It  Is  obvious  that  we 
are  allies. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Furthermore,  I 
think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  praise  of  Costa  Rica,  are 
wen  merited.  No  country  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  is  more  entitled  to  our 
aid  than  that  little  country,  which  Is 
a  democracy,  which  has  no  standing 
army;  in  fact.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America  in  that  category. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

In  response  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  It  is  true  that 
Juan  Bosch,  the  President  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  permitted  the  exiles  to 
return  there.  He  did  that  because  dur- 
ing the  Trujlllo  regime,  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Dominican  Republic  were 
executed  or  were  exiled,  merely  because 
they  disagreed  with  TrujiUo.  who  was 
one  of  the  most  vicious  scoundrels  ever 
to  occupy  office. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore.  Juan 
Bosch  acted  only  in  line  with  the  policy 
favored  by  the  Council  of  State,  after 
Trujillo  had  been  assassinated — namely, 
to  permit  the  return  of  the  exiles. 

Sectmd.  it  is  true  that  Juan  Bosch 
is  a  sentimentalist  He  Is  a  fiction 
writer.  He  Is  a  romanticist.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  he  was  not  a  very  good  admin- 
istrator. But  he  was  honest.  For  ex- 
ample, he  did  not  want  a  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  to  take  a  15  percent  "take" 
under  the  table  or  on  top  of  the  table 
on  an  airplane  contract  with  the  Hawker 
Hunter  Aircraft  Co. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  said  he  would 
not  have  any  part  of  It.  He  wanted 
hdnesty  in  Government.  Furthermore, 
Juan  Bosch  had  his  difficulties  with  the 
church  and  with  certain  elements  in  the 
business  community.  But  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  also  true  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  it  is  true  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  he 
has  a  little  trouble  occasionally  with 
some  elements  In  our  country. 

Juan  Bosch  was  the  constitutionally 
elected  executive.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  not  rise  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  any  time  and  say  that 
when  a  military  coup  which  turns  out  a 
constitutionally  elected  government  of 


men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  the  coup  should  be 
given  the  support  of  this  country.  To 
the  contrary,  I  hope  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  see  to  it  that 
the  Junta  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
do  not  even  get  the  time  of  day. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Juan  Bosch  was 
the  greatest  of  all  men.  I  am  not  saying 
that  he  was  even  a  good  President.  I 
am  merely  saying  that  he  was  elected. 
I  did  not  happen  to  think  that  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  a  good  President,  but  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  military  should 
throw  him  out.  I  did  not  think  that 
Herbert  Hoover  was  a  good  President; 
and  I  did  not  think  that  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was,  either.  But,  Mr.  President, 
they  were  elected,  and  deserved  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  officials  of  their 
Government.  They  deserved  the  respect 
of  the  citizenry.  So  I  suppose  we  have 
cleared  that  record.  The  recitation  of 
alleged  facts  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  one  thing;  the  CMicluslon  is  another. 
The  Senator  has  made  his  recitation. 
The  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  It  adds 
up  to  "Amen." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
not  dealt  with  my  statement  that  the 
schools  and  the  radio  stations  were  used, 
and  that  the  free  inflow  and  outflow  of 
youth  into  Cuba  was  affected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry.  My 
memory  was  not  good  enough  to  recol- 
lect that  part  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. I  shall  now  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject, if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Communist  movement  was  no 
stronger  after  Juan  Bosch  came  in  than 
it  was  before.  The  fact  is  that  the  left- 
ists and  Communists  used  the  radio;  so 
did  the  people  who  believe  In  constitu- 
tlcxial  government. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Communists  speak,  too. 
They  go  in  and  out  of  this  country.  They 
move  around  this  country.  Juan  Bosch 
did  not  do  much  more  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does. 

I  believe  that  Juan  Bosch  was  too 
weak.  I  think  he  should  have  cracked 
down  on  the  Commimists.  I  would  have 
suggested  to  him  that  he  crack  down 
if  he  had  asked  my  advice.  I  did  make 
the  suggestion  to  his  Ambassador,  and 
OUT  Ambassador  made  that  suggestion 
to  him.  He  did  not  follow  that  advice. 
Today  he  is  out  of  office.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  his  action  was  an  excuse 
for  a  military  Junta  to  take  power. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Government  supported  the 
duly  elected  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  supported  the  principle  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  conclude  my  argument  on 
the  subject  of  Interest  rates.  I  appre- 
ciate the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  those  are  generous  ac- 
tions on  our  part.    But  I  do  feel  that  the 
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transactions  should  not  be  called  loans. 
While  I  applaud  the  intent  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  raising  the  Interest  rate  from 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  to  2  percent, 
still  in  my  view  they  are  evading  the  is- 
sue, which  is  that  the  American  public 
should  not  be  taxed  for  something  called 
a  loan  but  which  in  reality  is  a  grant  in 
addition  to  a  loan.  It  will  still  be  doing 
that  if  we  have  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween 2  percent  if  we  loan  at  that  rate 
and  the  4  percent  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  money  we  loan. 

The  gap  will  be  smaller  when  the  inter- 
est is  2  percent  rather  than  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent.  But  there  will  still  be 
a  gap.  I  should  like  to  see  the  amend- 
ment adopted;  and  if  the  time  comes 
when  a  country  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
pay  more  than  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent or  2  percent,  let  us  frankly  make  it 
a  grant  and  say  that  we  want  to  help 
that  country,  and  that  it  is  too  poor  to 
pay  us  back.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
make.  The  AID  agency  perpetrated — 
perhatw  not  deUberately — a  deception  on 
the  American  people.  It  shifted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  proddings  of  Congress  that 
we  should  not  have  so  many  grants,  but 
make  loans  Instead.  The  agency  said. 
"We  will  make  them  loans."  but  they 
were  not  loans.  The  loans  should  be 
made  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  that 
American  people  have  to  pay  for  their 
borrowing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  member  of  the  minority  party  wishes 
to  enter  into  a  fight  between  Members 
of  the  majority  party. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Why  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Come  in;  the  water 
is  fine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  enjoying  the 
fight.  I  thought  I  might  add  a  little  fuel 
to  the  fire. 

First,  the  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  has 
proposed  is  highly  sensible  and  logical. 
It  strikes  me  that  that  is  true  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  reasons,  the  principal  one  being 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  sell  the 
American  people  for  a  long  time  on  the 
need  to  change  our  AID  program  from 
a  grant  program  to  a  loan  program. 
People  throughout  the  coimtry — in  Min- 
nesota, Colorado,  Alaska,  and  else- 
where— are  concerned.  We  might  pro- 
pose to  give  money  to  s(xne  country  in 
Africa  and  perhaps  it  would  fiot  have  to 
pay  a  nickel's  worth  of  interest  for  5 
years.  Then  it  would  pay  2  percent,  or 
whatever  rate  might  be  established,  and 
the  principal  repayments  can  continue  to 
come  in,  if  it  Is  so  desired.  More  Im- 
portantly— and  this  point  is  of  great  im- 
portance— under  section  203.  all  the 
money  that  would  come  back  would  be 
put  into  a  revolving  fund  which  could  be 
distributed  by  AID  again  without  au- 
thorization and  without  appropriation. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  have  in 
mind  a  program  that  can  logically  and 
truthfully  in  the  American  mind  be 
called  a  loan  program. 
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All  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  ease  the 
symbolic  reference  of  a  grant  program 
into  something  that  looks  as  though  we 
are  getting  something  back. 

It  Is  also  my  understanding — and  I 
should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in 
error  on  this  point — that  repayments  are 
not  necessarily  in  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  In 
dollars. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  that  has  been 
provided. 

During  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place,  which  I  found  highly  stimulating, 
reference  was  made  to  certain  Presidents. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  some  of  us  did 
not  perhaps  like  President  Roosevelt. 
It  might  be  that  some  Republicans  do 
not  think  President  Kennedy  is  doing  all 
he  ought  to  do.  particularly  in  the  inter- 
national field.  I  am  glad  to  include  my- 
self as  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  he 
is  doing  everything  he  should  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
correct  the  Record  if  I  used  the  word 
"like,"  because  that  word  relates  to  a 
personal  reaction  to  an  individual.  I 
happen  to  like  General  Eisenhower.  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  have  liked  Calvin 
Coolidge.  I  merely  did  not  agree  with 
many  of  their  policies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  using  the  term 
in  the  same  sense,  and  I  should  like  to 
continue  that  way.  We  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  loans 
are  highly  speculative,  even  If  we  denom- 
inate them  as  loans.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill,  which  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Bank,  I  discussed  the 
Bank's  carrying  at  $1,  or  some  nominal 
asset  in  its  account,  a  loan  which  was 
made  to  Brazil  which  it  did  not  think 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
repaid.  That  authorization  was  in  a 
substantial  amount — over  $100  million. 
I  believe. 

There  is  also  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  a  loan  that  was 
made  to  China  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  took 
over.  There  was  no  chance  whatsoever 
of  that  money  coming  back. 

When  we  make  so-called  loans  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  particularly 
in  instances  in  which  they  are  politically 
unstable,  we  are  not  really  entering  into 
transactions  which  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try would  consider  loans.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  loan  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  reasonable  interest  rate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  now  siiggesting. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. This  has  been  a  useful  and  stim- 
ulating discussion.  I  wish  to  see  a  for- 
eign aid  program,  but  I  hope  to  see  it 
Improved,  tightened  up,  and  made  more 
effective. 

The  various  amendments  which  I  have 
submitted  and  shall  later  submit  have 


that  objective.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  who  Is  a 
really  enlightened  person  on  all  sub- 
jects, will  go  along  with  some  of  these 
efforts  to  improve  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  fioor, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  add  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  to  my 
amendment  No.  231  which  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  withhold  aid  from 
nations  that  wage  aggressive  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nasser  is  waging  aggressive 
war  In  Yemen  or  threatening  aggression 
against  other  nations,  building  up  arms 
against  Jordan  and  Israel.  Sukarno 
seems  likely  to  do  the  same,  if  he  carries 
out  his  threat  to  wage  war  on  the  newly 
bom  state  of  Malaysia.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  withhold  aid  from 
those  nations,  and  I  hope  It  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  l>e  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  discuss  briefiy  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  cut  off  assistance  to  any  nation  which 
the  President  determines  is  engaging  in 
or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  ef- 
forts directed  against  the  United  States 
or  other  aid  recipients. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  submitting  this  amendment,  which 
would  restore  to  the  bill  the  language 
adopted  in  the  House.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  principle  behind  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  already  embodied  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  language 
which  I  offered  last  year. 

That  language  Is  foimd  In  section  102 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
■^ministration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion ^d  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not.  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili- 
tary or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  ot  Oommunist  China,  [and  di- 
rected against  the  United  SUtes  or'  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

In  my  judgment,  the  langiiage  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  reason- 
able and  unfortunately  necessary  step  to 
make  that  language  mandatory.  Had 
the  officials  of  the  executive  branch  been 
more  determined  and  convinced  in 
carrying  out  the  mandates  already  con- 
tained In  that  language.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  would  not  have  the  situa- 
tion which  today  exists  in  the  Middle 
East.  Today,  Egyp^s  President  Nasser 
has  thousands  of  troops  in  Yemen  in- 
volved in  supporting  a  regime  which  ob- 
viously does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Yemen.  Today.  President  Nas- 
ser has  Egyptian  airmen  fighting  with 
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Algeria  In  Its  border  dispute  with  Mo- 
rocco. These  are  the  two  most  flagrant 
examples  at  the  moment  of  aggressive 
Egyptian  military  efforts. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  should  add  that 
he  has  also  Just  stirred  up  riots  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  is  correct. 
That  should  be  added. 

Moreover,  while  Nasser  l5  paying  his 
troops  to  fight  other  nations,  his  propa- 
ganda machines  continue  to  blare  hatred 
and  ill  will  toward  Israel.  If  this 
amendment  will  have  the  desired  effect, 
if  it  will  serve  notice  on  dictators  and 
other  military  adventurers  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  sub- 
sidize their  efforts  any  longer,  then  the 
whole  country  will  have  cause  to  be 
grateful.  But  from  long  experience  in 
working  in  this  area,  I  am  frankly  some- 
what pessimistic. 

When  I  wrote  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  inquire  what 
specific  action  had  been  taken  to  imple- 
ment my  amendment  and  to  enforce  the 
provisions  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  dis- 
couraging aid  to  dictators  and  requiring 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  I  received  this  reply  from 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Agency  has 
been  alert  to  the  interest  of  Ckjngress  re- 
flected In  the  statement  of  policy  In  Section 
lOa.  In  thoae  Instances  where  discrimination 
has  been  encountered,  the  Depiutment  and 
AID  have  taken  all  feasible  steps  to  obtain 
their  removal  or  modification.  The  provi- 
sions have  been  a  major  consideration  In 
rendering  assistance  and  AID  has  given  care- 
ful attention  to  the  a<imlnlstratlon  of  funds 
In  those  countries  which  share  our  view  of 
the  world  crisis  In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's direction. 

In  his  reply  he  was  utterly  silent  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  my  inquiry  which 
related  to  the  diverting  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic resources  to  military  or  propa- 
ganda efforts. 

Even  more  directly  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  asked  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  AID  program  directly 
whether  this  smiendment  would  apply  to 
Egypt,  which  I  pointed  out  "has  shown 
its  aggressive  tendencies  in  Yemen  and 
In  threats  against  Israel,"  Mr.  Bell's  an- 
swer was  as  follows : 

Well,  the  Eg3rptlan  case,  as  you  Imow  better 
than  most.  Senator,  Is  a  very — Indeed  the 
whole  Middle  East  situation — Is  a  very  tense 
and  uncertain  one.  The  philosophy  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  those  Middle  Eastern  countries 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  that  if  we 
work  with  them  to  achieve  some  reasonable 
economic  and  social  progress  In  those  coun- 
tries, we  would  be  contributing  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  peaceful  progress  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  would  be  working  against  the 
possibility  of  additional  military  flareups. 
We've  had,  I  think,  some  considerable  suc- 
cess. We  certainly  haven't  had  uniform  suc- 
cess In  that.  The  action  of  the  Egyptians  In 
Yemen  Is  a  complicated  one.  As  you  know, 
there  was  an  Internal  revolt  in  Yemen  and 
the  Egjrptlans  have  been  supporting  one  side 
In  that  revolt  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  supporting  the  other  side. 
It's  a  tangled  situation  but  It  is  certainly 
different  from  and  distinguished  from  an 
outright  aggression. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple responsible  for  the  AID  program  now 
do    not    regard    Egyptian    activities    in 


Yemen  as  aggression.  Therefore.  I 
would  fear  that  the  view  of  the  AID 
might  turn  out  to  be  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  apply  to  Eg3rpt. 

Perhaps  it  wUl  be  possible  for  us  In  the 
legislative  history  of  this  amendment  and 
I  think  it  highly  desirable,  to  make  clear 
that  we  do  indeed  have  the  Egyptian  sit- 
uation in  mind,  as  well  as  any  other  situ- 
ation In  which  military  activity  by  one 
AID  recipient  against  another  serves  to 
divert  vital  resources  and  manpower 
from  economic  development  to  military 
adventures.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  with 
a  view  to  strengthening  the  impact  of 
the  amendment,  which  I  very  much  fear 
Is  still  not  sufficiently  strong  to  achieve 
the  purposes  we  seek.  I  would  like  to 
propose  that  the  amendment  be  modified 
to  Include  not  only  aggressive  military 
efforts  but  also  propaganda  efforts  as 
well.  In  other  words,  wherever  the  Sen- 
ator uses  the  term  "military  efforts."  I 
would  suggest  expanding  this  language  to 
include  "military  and  propaganda  ef- 
forts." 

This  Is  departing  somewhat  from  the 
language  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful, first  of  all.  to  show  the  very  strong 
feeling  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  and 
secondly,  to  pinpoint  what  has  In  fact 
been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  tension 
and  turmoil  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  propaganda  put 
forth  by  Nasser's  "Voice  of  the  Arabs  " 
program,  as  well  as  through  a  variety  of 
other  state-controlled  media,  breathes 
hatred,  bigotry  and  aggression. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  for  me  a  report  on  hate  propa- 
ganda in  a  number  of  nations.  TTie 
parts  of  this  report  which  disciiss  Egyp- 
tian propaganda  efforts  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PSTCHOLOCICAL  PKOPAGANOA  AS  tJaED  BT  ECTPT 

(By  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  analyst  In  Interna- 
tional relations.  Foreign  Affairs  Division 
September  «.  1863) 

The  word  "propaganda"  formerly  meant 
the  dissemination  of  any  Information.  To- 
day (i.e..  contemporary  connotation)  the 
word  usually  means  a  concerted  effort  to 
promote  a  certain  doctrine,  principle  and 
attitude  through  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation. The  purpose  of  the  concerted  effort 
may  be  to  help  or  injure,  create  or  destroy, 
Inaction  or  action,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  term 
"psychological  propaganda"  wlU  be  substi- 
tuted for  "hate  propaganda." 

Psychological  propaganda  is  not  controlled 
by  International  covenant,  by  usage,  by  con- 
vention, or  customs  of  war.  Its  batUefleld 
Is  the  human  mind  and  human  emotions, 
and  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  battles 
are  sometimes  never  known.  This  kind  of 
propaganda  is  not  a  well-deflned  subject  nor 
does  It  have  an  exact  frame  of  reference. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  designed  for  a  specific 
Immediate  action.  It  may  have  for  its  goal 
that  which  Orwell  described  In  his  "1984"  as 
the  doublethink;  I.e.,  a  mind  holding  two 
contradictory  concepts  simultaneously  and 
accepting  both  of  them  as  believable.  In 
Orwell's  words:  "It  Is  the  faculty  to  know 


that   deliberate   lies   are   being    told,    while 
genuinely  believing  in  them." 

Psychological  propaganda  is  part  of  war. 
but  It  Is  Itself  unlike  war.  Such  propaganda 
aiAy  exist  before,  during,  or  after  actual 
hostillUes.  The  enemy  need  not  be  identi- 
fied; he  may  be  disguised;  he  may  be  delib- 
erately identified  wrongly.  The  attacked  and 
the  attacker  never  know  one  another.  De- 
feat and  success  are  seldom  measured.  The 
engagements  have  no  names.  It  Is  myste- 
rious and  nightmarish  Insomuch  as  it  pene- 
trates to  the  depth  of  a  man's  heart  or  mind 
or  soul  or  reasoning  processes. 

The  function  or  purpose  of  all  propaganda 
is  to  affect  attitudes,  emotions,  beliefs,  and 
to  persuade  by  nonviolent  means.  (War 
would  be  persuasion  by  violent  methods. 
Propaganda  may  have  as  Its  object  at  a 
given  time  violence,  but  the  persuasion  to 
use  that  violence  is  by  nonviolent  means.) 
It  also  has  the  general  purpose  of  creating 
mental  anguish  at  some  future  time  in  those 
who  begin  to  doubt  what  they  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  The  reverse  may  also 
be  the  case. 

The  study  of  psychological  propaganda 
may  be  purely  scientific  or  purely  moral  or 
a  combination  of  both.  Regardless,  the 
scientist  (e.g.,  psychologist)  and  moralist 
(e.g..  theologian)  may  come  to  the  same  ~> 
conclusion:  Such  propaganda  fosters  terror, 
hate,  suspicion,  and  destroys  the  human  im- 
pulse to  act  rationally.  One  other  significant 
point  to  be  made  Is  that  propaganda  touches 
any  human  who  can  read  and /or  hear  his 
own  language.  In  this  respect  It  touches 
not  only  the  camel  driver  but  the  writers  and 
politicians  who  must  make  rational  choices 
between  meaningful  concepts.  It  can  un- 
knowingly create  cowardice  and  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  and  those  In  decision- 
making bodies.  Even  the  most  educated  may 
have  their  minds  emasculated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Egypt  has  used  this  kind  of  propaganda 
successfully,  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  employ- 
ing the  most  refined  propaganda  techniques. 
Most  newly  Independent  nations  could  not 
afford  the  time,  money,  or  national  effort 
necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  program  on  a 
scale  approaching,  let  us  say,  Egypt.  In- 
deed, few  countries  today  use  propaganda 
to  the  extent  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

Of  course  psychological  propaganda  is  not 
restricted  to  the  countries  mentioned  In  this 
paper.  Indeed,  two  other  countries  (In  ad- 
dition to  the  United  States  and  U5.SJI.) 
may  even  exceed  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
persuasion  by  Egypt;  China  and  East  Ger- 
many. The  Chinese  propaganda,  to  Its  own 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and 
southeast  Asia,  Is  well  known  and  well  doc- 
umented.' Less  well  known  Is  the  propa- 
ganda from  Communist  East  Germany, 
which  has  used  the  theme  "hate"  in  radio 
programing  from  rock  'n  roll  music  to  classic 
literature.  Sometimes  the  hatred  theme 
(praise  of  communism;  contempt  for  com- 
munism's enemies)  Is  subtle;  sometimes  It  Is 
blatant  and  open,  since  1960  the  radio  and 
press  of  East  Germany  has  shown  Nazl-Uke 
propaganda  by  adulation  of  the  party  and 
raging  hatred  of  the  West.  Even  old  Nazi 
marches  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  the 
East  Germans  as  recently  as  1963.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  on  September  29.  1961 
the  following  words  of  a  song  from  a  Septem- 
ber broadcast  from  Communist  Germany: 
"Hatred,  scream  It  Into  every  home  •  •  • 
carry  It  Into  quiet  streets  •  •  •  teach  the 
flowers  to  hate  •   •   •  take  revenge." 

EGYPT     (UNrrXD    ARAB    KEPTTBLIC) 

The  U.S.S.R.,  China,  and  the  United  States 
aside,  the  United  Arab  Republic   (hereafter 


•  Alex  S.  Edelsteln  and  Alan  Plng-lin-Llu. 
"Antl-Amerlcanlsm  in  Red  China's  People's 
Dally."   Journalism   Quarterly,   spring   1963 
pp.  187-195. 
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referred  to  as  Egypt)  probably  has  the  most 
elaborate  network  of  radio  and  press  propa- 
ganda In  the  world.  This  Is  all  the  more 
interesting  In  light  of  the  fact  that  propa- 
ganda by  and  to  the  Arabs  themselves  was 
negligible  before  1962.  Prior  to  that  time 
(the  military  coup  of  July  1962  in  Egypt) 
Arab  radio  stations  and  newspapers  were 
cercerned  primarily  with  entertainment, 
sports,  news,  and  music. 

The  new  group  In  Cairo  after  1962  saw 
the  potentialities  of  controlling  the  means 
of  propaganda,  and  as  a  result,  huge  por- 
tions of  the  country's  money,  talent,  and 
efforts  were  given  to  strengthening  the  in- 
struments of  propaganda.  Today,  radio  is 
an  outstanding  part  of  the  Arab's  social  and 
political  life.  (Parenthetically.  It  should  be 
noted  that  In  the  Middle  East  today,  almost 
every  Arab  owns  or  has  available,  a  radio. 
Transistors  and  battery-operated  radios  are 
prevalent,  and  can  be  seen  on  farms,  hang- 
ing from  the  back  on  a  donkey,  in  mud  huts 
along  the  river,  and  in  the  pocket  of  camel 
boys.  In  a  word,  the  spoken  word,  unlike 
the  written  word.  Is  available  to  almost 
every  Arab,  no  matter  how  poor.) 

According  to  A.  Loya  (wrlUng  In  Middle 
Eastern  Affairs,  AprU  1962),  the  Egyptian 
revolutionary  government's  propaganda  has 
passed  through  the  following  three  phases. 

Phase  1 

During  the  first  phase  (which  lasted 
roughly  from  July  1962  to  November  1954), 
the  government  concentrated  almost  entire- 
ly on  Its  Internal  position.  The  goal  ob- 
viously was  to  solidify  and/or  build  a  strong 
position  which  la  needed  for  a  military  rev- 
olution to  succeed.  The  country's  and 
therefore  the  people's  enemy  was  "poverty. 
Ignorance  and  disease."  Of  coxirse.  the 
existence  of  poverty.  Ignorance  and  disease 
was  linked  to  the  Farouk  government,  and 
the  absence  of  suffering  would  In  the  future 
be  linked  to  the  new  military  government. 
Words  like  "glory,"  "dignity,"  and  "prosper- 
ity" were  linked  to  the  new  government 
contlnuoxisly.  Words  and  phrases  such  as 
"scum",  "traitors,"  and  "plague  of  the 
earth"  were  atUched  to  the  King  and  the 
Muhammad  All  dynasty.' 

There  was  also  during  this  time  a  com- 
plete absence  of  talk  about  Arab  \mlty. 
Whatever  unity  talk  appeared.  It  always 
referred  to  the  union  of  Egypt  and  Sudan. 

Phase  2 

Sometime  between  1982  and  1964  the 
Egyptian  leaders  came  to  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  they  were  not  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  Egypt.  In  a  rather  sudden  move, 
the  government  decided  that  Arab  unity 
should  be  the  issue,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
decision,  launched  an  immense  campaign  of 
psychological  propaganda  of  both  an  Inter- 
nal and  external  nature.  (This  phase  lasted 
until  1961,  when  Syria  left  the  United  Arab 
Republic). 

Mr.  Loya  contends  that  the  Egyptians 
learned  well  from  the  Nazis,  and  obviously 
had  done  their  homework  for  Professors  Hit- 
ler and  Goebbels.'  For  example,  he  states, 
they  ( 1 )  have  relied  more  on  the  sfMDken  than 
the  written  word,  and  (2)  there  is  a  tendency 
to  disregard  the  truth. 

The  main  theme  of  the  second  phase  was 
that  under  Nasser's  leadership,  the  Arab 
countries  united  could  rebuild  "the  glorious 
past."  Plays,  concerts,  operas,  songs,  day 
and  night,  lavished  praise  on  the  glories  of 
he  who  would  lead  the  Arabs  in  unity  to  the 
promised  land :  Nasser. 

According  to  Loya,  closely  attached  to  this 
theme  of  developing  a  god-like  Image  of 
Nasser  was  the  tlieme  of  hate.*  The  Egyp- 
tians were  taught,  asked,  told  to  hate  for- 


•  Loya.  p.  lOa. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  104-106. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  108. 


elgners,  Jews,  and  Arab  leaders  who  opposed 
unity.  The  object  of  the  propaganda  was 
to  identify  the  enemy  with  hatred,  and  to 
shower  devotion  on  Nasser. 

Nasser  became  omnipotent  and  infallible. 
He  had  thrown  the  British  out  of  Egypt; 
had  won  the  battle  in  the  Suez  War;  had 
maneuvered  the  revolution;  could  not  loee. 

There  was  also  the  concept  to  terror.  Ter- 
rifying stories  and  terms  were  used  in  de- 
scribing events  In  broadcasts.  For  exam- 
ple, "dangling  corpses,"  "blood  and  agony," 
etc.  King  Hxisseln  of  Jordan  received  mes- 
sages over  Cairo  radio  telling  him  of  the 
horrible  fate  that  awaited  him  If  he  did  not 
abdicate.* 

"Lies  were  resorted  to  whenever  needed."  • 
Indeed,  entire  events  were  fabricated  to  suit 
a  particular  piirpose.  In  a  word  then,  Egyp- 
tian propaganda  was  presenting  to  the  Arab 
world  their  view  of  Egyptian  history,  the 
history  of  the  Arab  world.  Arab  personali- 
ties, dally  events  In  the  world. 

Phases 

This  phase,  of  course,  can  hardly  be  writ- 
ten. Obviously  the  goal  of  Arab  unity  Is  still 
the  same. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  psychologi- 
cal propaganda  In  Egypt  since  1968. 

In  1958 
Cairo  government  initiated  the  Voice  of 
Free  Africa,  which  broadcast  violent  anti- 
Western  propaganda.  The  broadcasts  ex- 
horted the  Africans  to  drive  from  their  lands 
the  "white  dogs"  of  the  Western  c^pressors. 
The  United  SUtee  was  called  the  banker  of 
the  sterling  bloc  countries,  and  therefore 
Africa's  "second  colonial  master." 

The  establishment  of  the  Voice  was  pre- 
ceded by  2  years  of  modest,  similar  broad- 
casts (unidentified)  from  Cairo.  In  January 
of  1968  the  government  identified  Itself  with 
the  new  Voice.  The  first  broadcasts  were 
spoken  in  Swahlll,  Amharlc,  Arabic,  French, 
and  English.  Later  most  of  the  prominent 
African  languages  were  added.  In  addition  to 
Hebrew. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Nasser  inaugurated 
a  new  propaganda  UxA,  the  magazine  African 
Renaissance,  a  periodical  dedicated  to  the 
creation  of  hate  for  the  white  masters.  In 
both  the  press  and  the  radio,  the  French 
and  English  were  continually  referred  to  as 
white  dogs  who  had  smeared  dirt  on  the 
African  peoples.  The  Voice  of  Free  Algeria 
was  also  used  to  give  support  to  the  Algerian 
Nationalist  rel>els. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year,  Egypt  had  11 
transmitters  In  operation  and  at  least  12 
more  (from  Czechoslovakia)  being  readied 
for  operation.  The  main  transmitter  in  Cairo 
was  a  9760,000  gift  from  Moscow. 

Although  the  broadcasts  vary  for  country 
to  coxmtry,  the  words  are  basically  the  same; 
viz,  "white  dogs.  Imperialists,  bloodsuckers 
and  colonial  oppressors." »  The  Voice  of  the 
Arabs,  broadcast  out  of  Cairo,  was  (In  1968) 
on  the  air  from  6:30  In  the  morning  until 
1 :  15  the  next  morning,  ev«-y  day  In  the  week. 
Sample  comment  (New  York  Times.  July  6, 
1968) :  "Let  \u  teach  the  Americans  we  do 
not  need  their  tainted  dollars  nor  do  we 
require  their  conditioned  aid.  No,  America, 
you  shall  not  come  to  the  Middle  East.  We 
shall  fight  against  jrou  with  all  ova  resources, 
with  our  hands,  our  feet,  our  teeth,  but  we 
will  not  allow  you  to  establish  jrour  Zionist- 
controlled  Influence  In  our  Middle  East." 

By  the  end  of  1958.  Egyptian  broadcasts 
were  also  beamed  to  Europe,  Israel,  and  al- 
most every  country  In  Africa,  many  of  whl<^ 
were  In  the  predominant  dialect. 

According  to  the  London  Times  the  broad- 
casts were  so  inflammatory  in  1958,  that 
President    Eisenhower    proposed    that    the 
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United  Nations  monitor  these  broadcasts  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Middle  East.'  For 
example,  Cairo  radio  told  the  Lebanese  jjeople 
that  their  President  (ChsunourU  would 
drown  In  a  bath  of  blood  because  of  his  treat- 
ment of  his  own  people.  TTie  Lebanese  people 
were  asked  to  take  up  arms,  use  violence, 
disorder  and  revolt,  and  finally  to  tear  their 
leaders  to  pieces. 

Such  bro€ulcasts  were  dally  occurrences  and 
usually  ended  with,  "At  your  service,  O  Abdel 
Nasser." » 

Jordan  did  not  escape  from  its  share  of 
psychological  propaganda.  Again  the  pe<^le 
were  asked  to  revolt  and  rise  up  and  kill 
their  king,  "the  truth  of  the  end  of  every 
tyrant,  of  every  traitor." 

Syrians  were  told  that  Charles  Malik  was 
an  agent  of  the  CIA  who  paid  him  $200,000. 

Israel  was  told  that  their  country  would 
eventually  become  an  American  colony;  that 
Israel  was  militarily  weak  compared  to  the 
Arabs  because  the  Arabs  received  huge  ship- 
ments of  arms  from  America.'* 

In  1969 

The  kind  of  propaganda  used  in  1957  and 

1958  by  the  Cairo  government  was  continued 
in  1959.  By  the  middle  of  1959,  Cairo  who 
had  been  doing  Its  major  broadcasting  from 
two  100-kilowatt  transmitters,  started  oper- 
ating a  new  300-kllowatt  transmitter.  The 
Government  announced  that  they  would  step 
up  their  broadcasts  as  well  as  establish  ad- 
ditional languages.    It  was  assumed  that  in 

1959  the  Egyptians  had  the  most  powerful 
broadcasting  services  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1961 

Radio  Cairo  was  perhaps  more  violent  in 
1961  than  in  1968  and  1959.  WiUiam  S.  El- 
lis (Harper's  magazine,  June  1961)  wrote 
that  the  "Voice  of  the  Arabs"  had  started 
riots,  had  encouraged  the  overthrow  of  any 
number  of  governments,  inspired  sabotage, 
and  "convinced  millions  that  the  Bagdad 
Pact  Is  an  Intolerable  Instrument  of  Western 
imperialism." 

On  August  26,  1960  (Ellis  reporU),  Cairo 
radio  urged  the  Jordanians  to  "kill  Majall 
and  drag  his  body  through  the  streets." 
Three  days  later,  Hazzaa  Majall,  Hussein's 
Prime  Minister,  was  killed  by  assassination. 

Cairo  radio  beamed  its  programs  especial- 
ly toward  the  Arabs  and  the  Africans  In 
1961.  Day  after  day  Hussein  was  accused  of 
being  an  agent  of  Israel  who  was  paid  by 
the  United  SUtes.  (He  was  often  referred  to 
as  "King  Mickey  Mouse.")  By  1961  the 
broadcasts  from  Egypt  were  in  15  languages 
plus  numerous  dialects. 

Singled  out  especially  by  Cairo  radio  in 
1960-61  was  the  Shah  of  Iran  (for  having 
10  years  previously  recognized,  de  facto,  the 
Stete  of  Israel);  King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi 
Arabia;  Tunisian  President  Hablb  Bourguiba 
(who  was  planning  in  unison  with  America 
to  take  over  the  Arab  homeland).  The 
French  were  still  "dogs,"  and  the  English 
were  still  "pigs,"  in  almost  every  broadcast. 

In  1963 
It  has  been  said  that  by  way  of  psychologi- 
cal propaganda,  the  Nasser  government  has 
since  1967-57:  inspired  a  revolution  in 
Yemen,  followed  by  Syria  and  Iraq;  Im- 
mense pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  by 
way  of  press  and  radio  on  the  peoples  and 
leaders  of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  There 
Is  a  move  on  for  a  five-nation  mUitary  bloc 
(Egypt,  Syria.  Iraq.  AlgerU,  and  Yemen) 
which  undoubtedly  would  be  used  to  bring 
further  pressxire  on  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia."  That  psychological  propaganda  Is 
a  major  part  of  Egyptian  policy  cannot  be 
denied. 


*  New  York  Times,  July  6,  1968. 


•  Aug.  16,  1968. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  points  out  that  "few  countries 
today  use  propaganda  to  the  extent  of 
the  Egyptian  Oovemment."  In  fact,  the 
report  points  out  that : 

The  U.S.8JI.,  Red  China,  and  the  United 
States  aside,  Egypt  probably  has  the  most 
elaborate  network  of  radio  and  press  propa- 
ganda In  the  world. 

All  this  propaganda,  in  fact,  origi- 
nated in  1952  with  the  Nasser  regime. 
According  to  experts  in  the  field,  Egyp- 
tians have  learned  their  propaganda 
techniques  from  the  Nazis,  from  Hitler 
and  Ooebbels. 

Despite  what  some  officials  profess  to 
consider  a  new  warmth  in  Nasser's  rela- 
tions to  the  United  States,  studies  of 
Egyptian  propaganda  reveal  no  love,  nor 
certainly  any  understanding  nor  sym- 
pathy with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  The  main  theme  of  Nasser's 
propaganda  is  to  develop  a  godlike 
Image  of  Nasser  and  to  teach  the 
Egyptians  to  hate  foreigners,  Jews, 
Israel,  and  other  Arab  leaders  who  op- 
pose Nasser. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Including  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Including  Americans ; 
and  there  is  much  an ti -American  prop- 
aganda over  the  "Jtoice  of  the  Arabs." 

Members  of  ^i^  Senate  should  read, 
as  I  have,  whalps  said  on  the  "Voice 
of  the  Arabs"  against  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  prominent  figures  in  the 
United  States,  of  both  parties,  generally. 

Not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
throughout  Africa,  Nasser's  broadcasts 
beam  hatred  and  advocate  violence. 
Despite  American  assistance,  Nasser 
preaches  hatred  of  the  United  States. 
The  main  transmitters  that  convey  this 
message   were  a   gift   from   Moscow. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaslxa  has  himself  amply 
documented,  one  of  the  projects  in  the 
U.S.  program  for  Egypt  is  assistance  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  a 
Telecommimications  Flesearch  Institute. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  Eg3irptian  tech- 
nicians even  more  skillful  in  their  work, 
even  though  it  should  be  obvious  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  that  work  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  Senator  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  include  not 
only  the  military  efforts,  but  also  the 
propaganda  efforts  which,  as  this  Library 
of  Congress  report  documents,  and  as  he 
himself  is  well  aware,  play  a  significant 
role  in  reducing  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Middle  East- 
em  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  nothing 
does  more  harm  over  the  long  nm  than 
excessive  hate  propaganda.  It  teaches 
the  younger  generation  to  hate  a  sup- 
posed foe  that  they  do  not  even  know. 
It  poisons  the  air  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  any  more  constructive-minded 
leader  to  attempt  a  conciliatory  policy 
or  a  policy  of  negotiation  to  settle  out- 
standing issues.  Even  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  weapons  Nasser  has  purchased 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  propaganda 
from  his  Soviet  and  U.S.  assisted  media 


are  a  critical  factor  in  the  continuing 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  area.  Not 
since  President  Eisenhower  called  for  a 
UJ^.  monitoring  of  propaganda  broad- 
casts in  1958  has  the  United  States  offi- 
cially indicated  its  concern  and  opposi- 
tion over  this  kind  of  activity.  Yet, 
every  year  new  converts  are  sought  to 
the  doctrines  of  racism  and  hatred  that 
Nasser  has  adopted.  Every  year,  other 
governments  in  the  Middle  East  must 
combat  the  tensions  and  aggressions 
stimulated  by  this  broadcasting.  Before 
it  is  too  late,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  should  make  its 
position  clear  in  condemning  the  poison- 
ous words  of  war  and  hatred  that 
Nasser  continues  to  spew  forth,  subsi- 
dized by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  could  see  his  way  clear  to  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  In  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  the  amend- 
ment modified  in  the  sense  the  Senator 
from  New  York  suggests.  I  favor  his 
purpose.  I  think  the  amendment  could 
not  be  made  too  strong.  But,  for  certain 
practical  considerations,  I  do  not  think 
I  should.  In  the  first  place,  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  is  Identical  with 
the  language  of  the  House  bill.  It  Is 
quite  an  achievement  to  obtain  collabo- 
ration without  collusion  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  have  two  minds  with  but  a 
single  thought.  My  experience  has  been 
that  frequently  a  very  desirable  amend- 
ment is  adopted  by  one  body.  When  the 
amendment  goes  to  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  AID  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment say  it  will  niln  the  program,  that 
it  should  not  be  adopted,  and  the  amend- 
ment is  lost.  This  is  a  case  in  which  we 
have  taken  a  rather  important  step  for- 
ward, and  I  think  we  should  try  to  have 
the  proposal  adopted,  rather  than  lose 
the  whole  battle. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  purpose  of 
the  suggestion.  Indeed,  I  am  whole- 
heartedly for  it.  My  only  objection  is  to 
the  practicality  of  achieving  the  pur- 
pose. When  we  get  into  the  matter  of 
propaganda,  we  are  touching  on  freedom 
of  speech.  Propaganda  can  be  subtle.  I 
believe  that  if  we  have  difficulty — as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  anticipates — in 
persuading  the  AID  agency  that  Nasser 
Is  an  aggressor — which  is  so  obvious  that 
it  does  not  need  reiterating — it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  define  his  verbal 
attacks  as  aggression,  even  though  when 
there  are  broadcasts  in  which  Nasser 
preaches  destruction  and  hate  of  Leba- 
non, Jordan,  Israel,  and  others,  which  go 
beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  free 
speech.  If  we  attempt  to  make  radio 
propaganda  a  justification  for  barring 
aid  to  a  country,  we  are  going  to  nm  into 
more  difficult  problems  of  interpretation 
than  we  have  encoimtered  in  the  matter 
of  direct  aggression. 

So  far  as  Nasser's  invasion  of  the  Ye- 
men is  concerned,  the  New  York  Times 
of  today,  under  the  headline  "UJJ.  To 
Withdraw  Mission  in  Yemen,"  points  out 
that  Mr.  U  Thant  made  a  report.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  complied  with  its  commitment  to 


withdraw  aid  to  its  side  in  Yemen, 
whereas  Nasser  still  keeps  his  troops 
there.  In  other  words,  Nasser  has  bro- 
ken his  pledge  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

Mistakenly,  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Yemen  Government  as  an  act 
of  appeasement  toward  Nasser.  It  was  a 
very  unfortunate  action  on  our  part. 
The  British  did  not  follow.  They  are 
much  closer  to  the  situation  there  than 
we  are.  There  may  be  a  relation  between 
that  situation  and  their  recognition  of 
the  military  junta  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. They  are  probably  saying.  "You 
have  interferred  over  there  where  our 
interests  are  greater  than  yours.  We  are 
not  going  to  play  ball  with  you  in  the 
Caribbean."  That  is  conjecture  on  my 
part.   I  may  be  in  error. 

I  should  Uke  to  have  the  antiagres- 
sion  amendment  strengthened,  but  I  fear 
very  much  that,  if  it  is  strengthened,  it 
may  be  lost.  I  would  like  to  have  half  a 
loaf  this  time,  and  make  sure  it  is  not 
lost. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  cannot  disagree 
with  the  Senator's  reasoning.  I  have 
every  expectation  that  this  amendment 
would  be  adopted  in  the  Senate.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  not  to  offer  it.  It 
is  already  in  the  House  bill  and  will  be 
in  conference.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
adopt  the  amendment,  and  should  do  so. 

The  Senator  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  disagrees,  as  do  I,  with  the  in- 
terpretation that  this  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  actions  of  Egypt  in 
Yemen,  and  does  not  apply  to  Egypt.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  make 
our  intentions  clear  to  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  AID  Agency. 
After  all.  we  have  in  the  law  now  a 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  which  is 
substantially  like  this  amendment.  This 
proposal  is  stronger.  It  provides  that  no 
assistance  shall  be  provided  to  tmy  coun'> 
try  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  to  adopt  ag- 
gressive military  efforts. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  becomes  law,  and  if 
even  then  we  cannot  get  AID  or  the 
State  Department  to  do  anything  about 
it,  we  must  press  for  an  out-and-out 
cutoff  of  aid  by  name  to  countries  that 
we  in  Congress  know  are  engaging  in 
aggressive  activities. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  It  Is  customary, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  comity,  to 
include  language  in  the  amendment 
which  enables  the  President,  in  his 
judgment,  if  the  national  security  is  in- 
volved, to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  would  not  be  the  President  who 
would  make  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  would  be  the 
same  subordinate  official  who  has  gotten 
us  into  the  mess  in  the  first  place.  I 
hope  that  on  the  next  occasion  Congress 
will  take  that  into  consideration.  We 
should  definitely  not  give  aid  to  countries 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  are 
aggressors.  There  is  no  question  that 
Nasser  is  an  aggressor  on  several  counts. 
He  is  definitely  an  aggressor  in  Yemen. 
He  has  been  an  aggressor  all  through  the 
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Middle  East  He  has  never  ceased  to  an- 
nounce that  he  Intends  to  destroy  Israel. 
He  is  building  up  his  arms.  He  preaches 
assassination,  not  yesterday  or  2  years 
ago.  but  now.  over  his  Cairo  radio,  to 
which  we,  unfortunately,  contributed  our 
dollars.  It  is  a  shocking  and  disgrace- 
ful situation.  I  hope  it  will  become  so 
patently  shocking  and  disgraceful  that 
the  amendment  will  have  the  result  we 
hope  it  will  have. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  view,  because  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  legislative  history.  Does  he  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  an  important  part 
of  what  we  expect  in  the  administration 
of  the  act?  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
directed  toward  aggression,  or  talking 
that  if  the  propaganda  broadcasts  are 
about  and  building  up  a  case  for  aggres- 
sion; that  Is,  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  effort? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Certainly.  Hitler 
did  that  in  the  days  before  he  invaded 
neighboring  countries.  Before  his  inva- 
sions, he  always  loosed  a  barrage  of 
hatred  and  denunciation.  Nasser  is  pur- 
suing such  tactics. 

Mr.  KEATING.  His  propagandists  are 
Nazi  trained. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  He  has  among  his 
forces  a  very  substantial  number  of  ex- 
Nazis,  who  would  have  been  arrested  and 
Jailed  if  they  had  remained  in  Germany. 
They  are  working  for  him.  I  placed 
a  list  of  them  in  the  Ricord  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad  he  agrees  that  we  in  Congress, 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  will  expect 
to  have  propaganda  activities  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  "engaging  In  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  effort." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  share  that  hope. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are,  in 
effect,  financing  Nasser's  war  ventures, 
we  are  causing  other  nations,  which  he 
threatens,  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  increase  their  military  expendi- 
tures. All  of  that  is  a  further  drain  on 
their  inadequate  resources,  and  is  a  mis- 
use of  our  taxpayers'  money  as  a  part  of 
the  aid  program. 

Mr.  KEATINO.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.    Mr.      President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
the  Javits  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  iden- 
tify myself  with  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  colloquy  be- 
tween my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kkating]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
as  underlining  the  fact  that  I  consider 
It  to  be  an  amendment  of  importance. 
My  amendments,  which  are  before  the 
Senate,  are  acceptable  to  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  hope  It  will  be  im- 
derstood  that  at  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  there  Is  to 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  any 
amendment  which  Is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  with  a  blackjack  attached  to  It 
is  not  acceptable  to  me.  I  will  vote 
against  It  for  that  reason.  That  applies 
to  every  other  amendment  that  comes 
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before  the  Senate  imder  a  blackjack  rule. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  and  not  become 
Involved  in  exercises  which  imneces- 
sarily  prolong  orderly  Senate  procedure. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  These  are  highly  desir- 
able amendments.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senator  will  understand  my  po- 
sition, and  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
being  had  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  Senator  should  have 
the  right  to  say  whether  he  wishes  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  an  amendment.  While 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  me  as  an 
amendment,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  me 
under  the  conditions  under  which  it  Is 
presented. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  to  the  commit- 
tee  amendment.     The   yeas   and   nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bahtlett],    the    Senator    from    Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hahtke],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  Montana   [Mr. 
Metcalf],    the   Senator    from    Virginia 
[Mr.    Robertson],    the    Senator    from 
Georgia    [Mr.    Russell],    the    Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Walters], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]     are     absent    on     official 
business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chxtrch],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mechem], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa   [Mr.  Miller], 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Mundt]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  restilt  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


Allott 
Bayb 
Beau 
Bennett 


Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Krvln 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 


Aiken 
Gore 


Anderson 

BarUett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 
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TEAS — 66 

Omening 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Monroney 

NAYS — 6 

Johnston 
Mansfield 


Morse 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randoljdi 

Riblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

wmiams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Hartke 

Hruska 

Lausche 

Long.  Ls. 

Magnuson 

McCIellan 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Morton 


Mxindt 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Btennla 

Walters 

WUllama.  N.J. 

Yarboroui^ 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendments  t6  the 
committee  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  »4r.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distingiulshed 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dikkskn],  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
HicKSNLOoPER],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman].  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  I  submit,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  the  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
In  line  18  after  "Sec.  102",  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  "(a)". 

On  page  32,  after  line  5.  Insert  the 
following : 

(b)  Sec.  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  each  of  the  next  foxir  succeeding 
fiscal  years."  and  Inserting  "tot  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  9975.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  $1,600,000,000  for  each  al  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  yean, 

On^page  38.  strike  out  lines  3  through 
12  and  Insert: 

(1)  Strike  out  "for  use  beginning  In  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed  9600,000.000  for  each  such  fiscal  year" 
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and  Insert  "for  um  beginning  In  the  Aaeal 
j—lz  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000.  for  use 
beginning  In  the  Oecal  year  1964  not  to  ex- 
ceed •636,000.000,  and  for  use  beginning  In 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  13.  strike  out 
"(3)"  and  Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  40.  lines  9  and  10  strike  out 
"  *$300,000.000"  and"  and  "and  $175,000.- 
000',  respectively". 

On  page  40.  line  23.  strike  out  "$1,300.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  42,  between  lines  11  and  12 
Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  611(a),  which  relates  to  com- 
pletion of  plana  and  coet  estimates.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (1)  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and.  In  any  case  In 
which  such  estimate  of  coet  exceeds  •500,000, 
untU  such  estimate  of  coet  and  the  feasibility 
c€  the  project  have  been  approved  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  or 
by  a  reputable  United  States  private  firm  of 
engineers". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  state  the  list  of  names  of  the  spon- 
sors of  these  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
names  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Lkgislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  are 
submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Fulbright. 
Mr.  HICKEKLOOPER,  Mr.  Spark  MAN.  and 
Mr.  AiKEM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  expressions  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and 
other  Senators  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Their  analyses  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  aid  program  are 
most  thoughtful.  Their  concerns  are 
most  understandable.  I  am  sure  that 
many  are  shared  by  some,  if  not  most, 
of  the  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Distortions,  wastes,  and  other  inade- 
quacies have  existed  for  many  years  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  But  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  what  governmental 
undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  particu- 
larly an  undertaking  in  so  alien  and  am- 
biguous a  field  as  foreign  aid,  would  not 
have  its  share  of  inadequacies?  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  doing  his  best,  even  as 
his  predecessor,  President  Eisenhower, 
did  his  best,  to  make  improvements  in 
this  situation.  Both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress have  tried  to  help,  year  in  and  year 
out.  to  remedy  the  difficulties. 

And  may  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
these  efforts  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Pxtlbright]  has  done  more  than  his 
share.  Year  after  year,  he  has  presided 
over  weeks  of  hearings  and  markups  of 
aid  authorizations.  His  has  been  a  most 
taxing    and    frustrating    responsibility. 


He  has  borne  it,  not  for  himself,  not  for 
the  administration,  but  for  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and  he 
has  borne  It  with  remarkable  patience 
and  fortitude.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  nature  of  the  assignment  con- 
signs to  him  a  public  role  of  whipping 
boy  in  a  situation  over  which  his  in- 
fluence and,  indeed,  the  Senate's  in- 
fluence are  limited.  It  is  understand- 
able, if  unfortunate,  that  there  is  little 
public  comprehension  of  his  difficult  re- 
sponsibility. But  it  is  inadmissible  that 
other  Members  of  this  body  would  not 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
do  the  best  that  he  is  able  to  do  or  the 
best  that  anyone  else  would  be  able  to 
do  with  this  program,  on  behalf  of  what 
is  right  and  best  for  the  Nation.  I  think 
the  Senate  owes  him,  not  criticism,  but 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  attempting 
to  deal  responsibly  and  Intelligently  with 
a  problem  which  is  of  the  highest  na- 
tional sigmlflcance.  I  personally  want 
to  express,  both  to  him  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
[Mr.  HickenlooperI  and  to  all  other 
members  of  the  committee,  my  profound 
thanks  for  what  they  do  and  what  they 
bear  in  this  connection.  They  have 
worked  closely,  year  in  and  year  out.  on 
this  onerous  task,  with  a  patriotic  ded- 
ication and  a  high  sense  of  national 
responsibility  which  go  far  beyond  any 
narrow  considerations  of  partisanship 
or  popularity. 

Yet  these  Senators  and.  Indeed,  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  would  tigree  that  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  bill  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  committee  is  perfectly  attuned  to 
the  Nation's  capacity  or  needs.  Much  in 
this  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  only 
a  best  Judgment,  not  a  certainty.  Most 
assuredly,  that  would  apply  to  the  total 
amount  which  the  bill  authorizes  for  for- 
eign aid.  The  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  far  too  much 
Integrity  and  far  too  much  good  sense 
to  say  that  $4.2  billion  is  exactly  right. 
that  the  amount  should  not  be  a  few 
million  dollars  more  or  a  few  million 
dollars  less.  Indeed,  what  Member  of 
this  body  would  have  the  temerity  to  say 
with  certainty  that  what  we  authorize 
for  defense  construction  Is  exactly  right 
In  terms  of  the  national  security?  That 
it  should  not  be  a  billion  dollars  more  or 
a  billion  dollars  less?  What  undertak- 
ing— domestic  or  foreign — Involving  au- 
thorizations of  expenditures  of  public 
funds  can  be  predicted  to  the  precise  dol- 
lar? In  every  instance,  in  every  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation  Involving  ex- 
penditures, amounts  are  invariably  a 
matter  of  Judgment. 

The  President,  in  making  his  request 
for  a  foreign  aid  authorization  is.  him- 
self, giving  us  only  his  best  estimate  of 
need.  In  a  world  as  complex  and  un- 
stable as  the  one  in  which  we  live,  the 
President  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
what  is  likely  to  ensue  in  the  period 
during  which  the  funds  are  to  be  expend- 
ed. He  does  not  know  with  certainty 
what  sudden  internal  political  upheavals 
may  transpire  or  where,  what  interna- 


tional crisis  may  loom  or  its  extent,  v/hat 
opportunities  may  present  themselves  or 
how,  what  natural  disasters  may  occur 
or  when. 

In  short,  none  of  us — neither  President 
nor  House  nor  Senate  nor  any  Member 
of  either  body — can  claim  a  high  degree 
of  certitude  in  insisting  upon  the  precise 
amount  of  dollars  which  is  most  appro- 
priate for  each  of  the  widely  divergent 
yet  Integrated  national  purposes  which 
are  served  by  the  aid  program. 

That  is  a  reality,  and  there  is  another. 
When  one  examines  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered,  when  one  lis- 
tens to  the  statements  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  there  is  evidence  of  a  widespread 
sentiment  in  this  body,  that,  overall,  the 
President  has  been  much  too  conserva- 
tive and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee too  conservative,  in  estimating  the 
needs  of  national  security  as  they  are  met 
through  the  provision  of  aid  abroad.  And 
from  another  angle,  they  have  been — the 
President  and  the  committee — too  liberal 
in  estimating  what  the  people  of  the 
NaUon  are  prepared  to  put  forth  in  the 
way  of  monetary  sacrifice  to  support  this 
aspect  of  national  security  and  national 
interest. 

Individual  Members  may  have  differ- 
ent ideas  as  to  where  this  excessive  con- 
servatism or  liberalism  of  the  President 
and  the  committee  may  express  itself  in 
the  various  categories  of  aid.  Some  may 
find  it  in  military  aid.  Others  may  find 
it  in  supporting  assistance  or  contingency 
aid.  And  some  may  find  It  everywhere 
in  this  bill.  Indeed,  some  would  seek 
to  cut  the  total  authorization  deeply  or 
to  excise  it  entirely.  Others  are  not  quite 
so  sanguine  and  would  cut  more  mod- 
erately and  selectively.  But  no  matter 
how  this  bill  would  be  cut  or  sliced  by 
the  various  amendments,  It  is  apparent 
to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  that  some 
reduction  In  the  total  authorization  for 
foreign  aid  is  the  preponderant  senti- 
ment of  this  body.  It  Is  the  further  judg- 
ment of  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
however,  that  the  preponderant  senti- 
ment on  both  sides  is  that  these  reduc- 
tions should  not  be  so  drastic  and  precip- 
itous as  to  Jeopardize,  if  not  destroy, 
one  of  the  principal  bases  upon  which  the 
security  and  international  welfare  of  the 
Nation  has  rested  for  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Take  a  moderate  risk  by  a  reasonable 
cut  In  the  hopes  of  alleviating  the  burden 
of  aid  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States — yes.  Take  an  intolerable  risk 
with  the  security  of  the  Nation  In  the 
guise  of  benefiting  the  taxpayer  by  a 
drastic  cut  in  the  program — no. 

A  whole  series  of  amendments  have 
been  introduced  proposing  cuts  of  vary- 
ing depths  In  various  categories  of  aid. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  authors  of 
these  amendments  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  cannot  affirm  that  the 
amount  which  they  propose  to  cut  in 
each  Instance  and  in  each  category  Is 
precisely  tailored  to  the  national  Inter- 
est. There  Is,  with  all  due  respect,  at 
least  as  much  subjectivity  In  these  indi- 
vidual judgments  as  there  is  in  the  ma- 
jority judgment  of  a  committee  of  17 
members  which  has  labored  for  weeks, 
item  by  item,  on  this  bill.  Indeed,  the 
various  cuts  proposed  by  amendment  may 
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be  too  little  or  too  much.  They  are,  at 
best,  best  judgments  which  are  to  be 
respected  precisely  because  they  are  only 
Judgments  and  are  not  propounded  as 
certainties. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  met  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  with  the  full  participation 
of  both  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright  1  and  the  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HickenlooperI.  We  discussed  this  mat- 
ter at  length  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that — in  our  Judgment — and  I  stress,  too, 
that  this  is  but  a  judgment  no  more  cer- 
tain than  any  other — that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  Senate  at  this  time  is  not  to  discard 
in  piecemeal  fashion  the  historic  experi- 
ence of  years,  the  months  of  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  particular  measure  by 
the  administration,  as  modified  by  weeks 
of  careful  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  In  hearings  and 
study  and  deliberation  to  put  together  a 
formula  for  the  division  of  authorization 
as  among  the  various  categories  of  aid. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  also  our  judg- 
ment that  th«  sentiment  which  exists 
in  this  body  for  general  reduction  in  the 
aid  authorization  can  be  ignored  only  at 
the  risk  of  random,  disjointed,  and  hap- 
hazard reductions  of  unknown  depth  and, 
with  them,  unknown  and  uncertain  dan- 
gers to  the  Nation. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  Judgment  of  the  leadership  of 
both  sides  and  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  the  best  safe- 
guard of  the  Nation's  security  In  present 
circumstances  would  be  for  us  to  sponsor 
a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  overall 
total  of  the  authorization  and  distribute 
that  reduction  reasonably  in  categories 
of  aid  best  able  to  sustain  It. 

It  is  this  Judgment,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  expressed  In  the  amendment 
which  I  now  Introduce  for  myself  and 
for  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksen] .  It  provides  for  an  over- 
all reduction  of  $385  million  in  the  com- 
mittee proposed  authorization  of  $4.2 
billion  by  reducing  tho  following  cate- 
gories of  assistance:  Development  loans, 
$85  million;  Alliance  for  Progress,  $125 
million;  military  assistance,  $300  million; 
while  Increasing  the  President's  contin- 
gency $125  million  to  the  $300  million 
figure  which  the  President  requested. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  does  not  foreclose 
any  other  which  may  be  offered.  But  it 
would  be  our  hope  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  with  us  In  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
most  expeditious  manner  of  bringing 
about  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  aid- 
burdens  which  the  people  of  the  Nation 
sustain  without,  at  the  same  time,  deny- 
ing to  the  President  and  the  committee 
that  essential  support  of  the  Senate  In 
their  highly  Informed  Judgment  of  what 
Is  essential  to  safeguard  the  security  and 
other  International  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  there 
Is  what  I  am  pleased  to  term  a  hidden 


issue  In  the  bill  which  Is  not  expressed 
in  Its  text.  That  Is  the  annual  and 
somewhat  fractious  problem  that  we  en- 
coimter  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate when  It  comes  to  considering  not 
only  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
but  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  required  to  implement  it. 

I  have  seen  this  process  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  believe  it  grows 
somewhat  in  spirit  and  intensity.  It  Is 
not  a  particularly  happy  commentary 
upon  our  legislative  liaison. 

I  have  been  wrestling  with  the  huge 
1,700-page  report  of  hearings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are  33 
members  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  They  devoted  32  days  to 
hearings  on  the  bill.  At  long  last  they 
sent  us  a  bill  which  in  the  aggregate 
would  authorize  roughly  $3.5  billion  in 
foreign  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  spent 
9  days  on  the  bill.  The  transcript  of  the 
hearings  is  before  each  Senator. 

The  printed  record  is  approximately 
700  pages  in  length.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  restored  the  difference 
between  $3.5  billion  and  $4.2  billion,  or 
roughly  $700  million. 

That  will  not  be  the  last  action,  be- 
cause the  bill  must  go  to  conference. 
After  the  conference  an  appropriation 
bUl  will  be  introduced.  I  beUeve  that 
the  averages  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  will 
show  that  the  authorizations  have  been 
cut  on  the  average  by  $200  million  below 
the  original  budget  request,  and  that  the 
appropriation — at  least  for  the  last  4 
years — has  been  cut  by  about  $1  billion 
for  each  year. 

Now  a  comparable  situation  Is  staring 
us  in  the  face.  Frankly,  Mr.  President, 
I  found  some  difficulty  actually  spelling 
out  a  pattern  of  getting  my  teeth  Into 
the  bill.  There  Is  no  great  wonderment 
In  me  about  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered.  I  had  quite  a  time, 
late  last  night  and  early  this  morning, 
going  over  the  sheaf  of  38  amendments 
dealing  with  a  complete  rewriting  of  the 
bill,  as  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

There  are  amendments  dealing  with 
money  reductions.  There  are  the  coim- 
try-by-country  amendments.  There  Is 
an  amendment  to  deny  aid  to  any  coun- 
try In  arrears  in  paying  Its  assessments 
to  the  United  Nations.  There  are  amend- 
ments dealing  with  communism.  There 
Is  an  amendment  to  provide  that  unless 
there  is  a  show  of  self-help  by  a  coun- 
try it  will  lose  Its  entitlement  to  aid. 
There  Is  at  least  one  amendment  dealing 
with  governments,  which  were  freely  and 
democratically  elected,  but  deposed  by 
a  junta  or  by  force.  There  are  some 
amendments  dealing  with  evaluations  of 
programs.  There  are  amendments  deal- 
ing with  administration,  with  Interest 
rates,  with  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  with  college  contracts,  with  Im- 
port duties,  with  aggression,  and  with 
and  other  subjects. 

So  this  becomes  a  rather  bewildering 
picture  for  me.  For  some  days,  at  least, 
I  had  hoped  there  could  be  a  package 
reduction  in  the  funds  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rel- 
ations, perhaps  adding  at  least  one  sub- 
stantive amendment  that  might  bring 


some  comfort  to  the  Senate  as  well  as  to 
the  country.  The  amendments  provide, 
roughly  for  $400  million  in  reductions 
below  the  figure  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  Is  one  other  amendment  that 
was  offered — ^I  say  modestly — at  my  sug- 
gestion. I  have  been  laboring  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  for  some  time.  I  still 
have  not  lost  my  sense  of  dismay  about 
the  difficulties  that  develop  in  the  field 
either  because  a  project  in  the  first  in- 
stance w£is  not  feasible  or  because  there 
was  no  good  engineering  followup  or 
for  other  reasons  it  should  never  have 
been  undertaken. 

So  I  made  the  suggestion  that  no  proj- 
ect over  $500,000  in  original  estimated 
cost  should  be  imdertaken  unless  the 
Army  Engineers,  or  reputable  private 
engineers,  pass  upon  the  feasibility  of 
the  project. 

Last  year,  I  explored  one  In  Peru, 
where  they  Insisted  on  going  ahead  with 
an  irrigation  project  only  to  discover, 
when  they  got  through,  that  there  was 
no  water.  How  It  is  possible  to  operate 
an  irrigation  project  without  water  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  There  has 
been  all  too  much  of  that.  I  believe  the 
country  is  entitled  to  comfort,  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  is  entitled  to  some  assur- 
ance with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of 
projects  that  may  be  undertaken,  say, 
in  a  jungle  12,000  miles  from  home. 

This  package  amendment  calls  for 
$385  million  in  reductions  below  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  various  categories, 
plus  the  one  substantive  amendment  to 
call  for  a  feasibility  test  by  the  Army 
Engineers  or  other  reputable  engineers 
working  In  the  International  field. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  proposal 
will  commend  itself  to  the  Senate  and 
that  in  large  part  it  will  satisfy  the  con- 
cern and  dismay  necessarily  reflected 
by  the  38  or  40  amendments  which  have 
already  been  submitted  with  respect  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  add. 
Both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
have  described  the  situation  very  well. 
I  should  like  to  add  the  one  thought, 
that  msuiy  of  the  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
gram which  we  have  heard  for  many 
years  are  well  founded;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  program  has,  I  believe,  under 
the  previous  administration,  as  well  as 
the  present  administration,  achieved  a 
great  deal  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  free  world  15  years  ago.  When 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  program.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  there  were  mistakes. 
I  believe  it  has  achieved  a  great  deal,  but 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  be- 
lieve the  pattern  of  the  program  needs 
to  be  reevaluated. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
seriously  the  suggestion  concerning  mili- 
tary aid,  for  example,  which  over  the 
years  has  consisted  of  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  total.  Some  years  it  has  been  as 
high  as  two-thirds.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  the  military.  It  should  have 
been  considered  In  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  military  budget. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  great  ease  a 
military    appropriation    of    $47    billion 
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passes  this  body  without  the  slightest 
criticism,  although  we  all  know  there 
have  been  vast  mistakes  made  in  that 
field.  Many  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted  on  experiments  which  did  not 
succeed.  We  read  about  them  daily,  and 
yet  the  military  program  is  accepted 
without  any  particular  criticism. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  arisen 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  were  also 
in  the  military  field.  Many  of  the  GAO 
reports  critical  of  the  program  related  to 
the  military  field,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  because  it  was  associated  with 
foreign  aid,  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  different 
category. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  mistakes 
made  tmder  the  aegis  of  this  program 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  compared 
with  mistakes  made  under  other  pro- 
grams. 

We  need  not  go  abroad  to  find  mis- 
takes.    Many  Senators  have  pointed  out 
a  mistake  made  right  under  our  noses, 
the  building  of  the  relatively  simple  sub- 
way   between   the   Senate   side   of   the 
Capitol    and    the    New    Senate    Office 
Building,  with  the  best  engineering  ad- 
vice   and    reputable    engineering    com- 
panies, and  so  forth,  at  the  command  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.     Yet  mis- 
takes were  made  and  money  was  wasted. 
So,  when  we  are  dealing  with  countries 
far  away,  with  which  few  people  have 
had  previous  experience,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  have  been  mistakes. 
I  would  not  deny  for  a  moment  that 
there  have  been,  but  I  believe  we  should 
keep  the  program  all  in  perspective. 

In  aU  frankness.  I  believe  the  program 
on  the  whole  has  served  the  interest  of 
the  country  under  both  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  the  present  adminis- 
tration. We  had  8  years  of  this  program 
under  Mr.  Elsenhower.  I  supported  it 
during  those  years.  I  have  taken  more 
criticism,  I  believe,  than  most  Senators, 
because  It  was  my  unhappy  role  to  have 
to  defend  It.  And  I  did  defend  It.  My 
own  constituents  did  not  understand  it, 
but  they  forgave  me  for  it.  So  that  is 
all  past.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  pattern  of  this  bill  must 
be  abandoned  and  a  new  start  taken. 
By  that,  I  mean  the  time  has  come  when, 
although  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
assistance  entirely.  I  believe  the  means 
or  the  method  by  which  we  approach 
the  problem  should  be  reexamined. 

I  shall  not  bore  the  Senate  by  repeat- 
ing what  I  said  on  Monday,  but  I  hope 
the  administration  will  seriously  con- 
sider that  point. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  been  quite  con- 
structive in  initiating  this  move.  I  real- 
ized when  the  committee  reported  the 
bUl  that,  in  view  of  past  practices  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body,  some  cuts  could 
be  expected.  This  is  an  old  tradition  of 
this  body.  Whether  or  not  we  can  justify 
It  on  a  reasonable  basis  is  another 
matter. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoRsxl 
has  been  a  greater  perfectionist  than  I. 
He  expects  perfection  of  us  poor  limited 
mortals,  and  I  thought  I  should  bring 
this  out. 

I  respect  his  views.  I  still  maintain 
that  this  compromise,  which  has  been 
reached  after  4  days  of  debate,  to  a  de- 
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gree  justifies  my  own  view  that  there 
should  be  some  leeway  for  the  expected 
cuts.  While  I  would  not  have  selected 
this  particular  flgxire.  perhaps— I  recom- 
mended that  It  be  $4  bUllon,  or  at  least 
$3.9  billion;  this  is  somewhat  less— I 
think  it  is  a  satisfactory  figure.  I  shall 
support  It.    I  hope  the  Senate  will. 

I  hope,  as  a  part  of  it.  it  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  cut  to  pieces,  either  on  fur- 
ther amendments  as  to  amount  or  as  to 
policy.  However,  we  wUl  meet  that 
situation  when  we  come  to  it.  Any  Sen- 
ator Is  free  to  offer  any  amendment  he 
likes.  I  think  this  proposal  is  a  soimd 
gathering  together  of  various  divergent 
viewpoints  into  one  amendment 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  majority  leader 
that,  as  one  who  has  struggled  with  this 
problem  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  a  great  many  years,  and  who  has 
supported  the  principles  behind  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  found  that  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  has  been  that  the  au- 
thority under  which  we  are  requested  to 
appropriate  Is  usually  different  from  the 
amount  that  comes  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
great  spread  between  the  authorizaUon 
and  the  appropriation. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  has  been  cut  to  $300 
million. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  Therefore,  after  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  there  will  not  be  a  very  great 
difference. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  hope  the  figure  we  will  re- 
ceive will  not  be  too  far  different  from 
the  authorization,  because  when  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  authorization,  the  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  be  Democratic 
or  Republican,  comes  forward  and  sub- 
mits reasons  why  we  should  live  up  to 
the  full  authorization  amount.  There  is 
great  reaction  against  doing  It,  and  we 
have  a  struggle,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows  so  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  never  lived  up  to  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  what  the 
leadership  has  done  in  increasing  the 
contingency  fund  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tion amount  has  been  very  helpful,  be- 
cause when  we  give  the  President  lee- 
way with  the  $300  miUion.  It  will 
increase  the  fiexlbUity  of  the  funds.  If 
we  have  made  too  much  of  a  cut  in  other 
accounts,  he  can  use  the  contingency 
funds. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  who,  as  I  have  said, 
has  spent  many  hours  on  this  subject. 
If  we  can  get  together  with  the  House 
and  keep  the  appropriation  near  the  au- 
thorization, I  think  we  shall  have  re- 
lieved ourselves  of  a  great  burden. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.    He  Is  con-ect. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  will  yield 


Mr.  GORE. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Yes. 
the  floor  if  he  wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  no 
question  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
have  done  other  than  what  they  In  their 
judgment  think  proper.  As  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
was  importuned  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  sup- 
port the  bill  before  the  committee  in  the 
name  of  naUonal  security,  I  must  say 
that  this  appears  to  be  cavalier  treatment 
of  an  important  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Without  consultation 
with  the  committee,  without  rereference 
to  the  committee,  indeed  before  the  fight 
really  starts,  amendments  to  the  bUl 
providing  heavy  reducUons  are  proposed 
by  those  who  ought  to  be  its  principal 
supporters. 

Perhaps  the  authorization  should  be 
cut  this  much.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  reduced  more 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator If  he  wished  to  ask  me  a  question, 
or  to  make  some  comments? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  comment 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  if  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  ask 
me  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  lay  a  predicate 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  free  to  criUcize  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  know  the  Senator's  po- 
siUon  with  regard  to  this  bill,  i  respect 
it.  But  I  do  not  know  why  he  requests 
me  to  stand  and  listen  to  him.  May  I 
listen  whUe  sitting  down? 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  not  seeking  to  direct  any 
personal  crlUclsm  at  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  calling  attention  to  what  he  re- 
gards as  cavalier  treatment  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  and  the  members  of 
that  committee. 

What  justification  is  presented  for  the 
amounts  proposed  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment? If  this  bill,  in  the  view  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration, now  needs  this  kind  of  re- 
duction, then  I  say  It  ought  to  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee  and  let  the 
committee  which  has  the  responsibility 
of  so  doing  examine  the  estimates  again 
and  recommend  the  reductions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  committee,  are 
wise. 

Why  Is  the  contingency  fund  for  the 
President  Increased?  We  are  given  no 
reason  here.  Do  Senators  wish  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  adds  $125  mll- 
hon  which  can  be  spent  for  unspecified 
purposes? 

How  does  a  Senator  know?  How  does 
anyone  know? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  when  we  had  the  bill  before  the 
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committee  we  spent  a  long  time  on  the 
contingency  fund  issue,  and  after  thor- 
ough consideration  we  decided,  as  a 
committee — I  think  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, although  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
what  the  vote  was;  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord— that  it  ought  to  be  cut.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  cut  made  by  the  com- 
mittee should  be  compromised. 

I  shall  talk  about  that.  On  that  par- 
ticular Item  the  Senator  will  recall  very 
clearly  we  had  a  long  discussion,  and 
finally  ended  up  with  the  judgment  that 
the  item  ought  to  be  cut.  I  think  we 
were  right  then. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yet  we  are  offered  an 
amendment  increasing  that  amount  by 
$125  million,  without  one  scintilla  of 
Justification  offered. 

If  we  su-e  to  write  this  bill  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  then  there  may  be  other 
amendments  offered  to  the  amendment 
I  had  not  intended  to  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  Is  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  says  he  knows  my  position  on 
the  bill.  He  has  reason  to,  because  I 
gave  to  him  my  proxy  to  support  the 
bill  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  could  not 
be  present.  Why?  Not  because  I  de- 
sired to  see  an  authorization  of  this  size, 
but  because  I  was  importuned.  In  the 
name  of  national  security,  to  support  the 
position  of  the  administration.  I  just 
do  not  feel  this  is  quite  the  right  way 
to  treat  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  is 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

What  about  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]?  What 
about  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee? Were  they  consulted?  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  bill.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
further. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  3deld? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  in  apprehension 
about  this  suggested  amendment.  The 
majority  leader  mentioned  something 
about  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  being  used 
as  a  whipping  boy.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  is  all  about.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  Is  no  more  able  and  dedicated 
Member  of  the  Senate  than  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  has  been  frank  in  his 
presentation  to  the  Senate,  and  also  In 
criticism  of  the  bill,  in  the  committee 
report  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  and  for  him  on  the  distinguished 
committee  that  he  chairs. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  join  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  what 
he  says  about  all  of  a  sudden  having 
suggested  the  heavy  reduction,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  in  this  aid  au- 
thorization. The  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  is  correct  in  his 
recollection  of  what  went  on  in  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  contingency  fund. 


,  We  have  suggested  to  us  now  a  $300 
million  reduction  In  military  aid.  That 
may  be  right  or  may  not  be  right.  In 
any  case,  rather  than  any  approval  now, 
I  hope  there  will  be  some  time  so  we 
can  analyze  the  overall  figure,  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  Is  necessary  in  the 
various  component  parts. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether,  until 
some  analysis,  $385  million  is  too  much, 
or  too  little;  and  would  hope  that,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  an  amendment  of 
this  character,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  just  what  the  pro- 
f>osed  amendment  would  do  to  the  vari- 
ous component  categories  in  question. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
proposed  amendment  really  does  is  to 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  estimates 
and  recommendations  before  the  Senate. 
Who  can  now  place  reliance  and  confi- 
dence upon  the  estimates,  if  suddenly 
$385  million  Is  ripped  out  by  ad  hoc 
agreement?  I  do  not  wish  to  preempt 
the  opportxinity  for  one  of  my  seniors 
on  the  committee,  but,  unless  some  ma- 
jority member  of  the  committee,  senior 
to  me  on  the  committee,  offers  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  before  the  amend- 
ment is  voted  on,  I  shall  do  so.  I  will 
yield  to  another  Senator  to  do  that. 

I  am  chagrined  and  disturbed  by  this 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  committee.  I 
repeat,  I  am  sure  that  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  have  done  what  in  their 
judgment  appears  to  them  to  be  best. 
I  do  not  make  any  critical  personal  re- 
marks about  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
However,  here  is  a  very  important  issue 
and  a  procedure  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  most  unusual  and,  in  my  judgment, 
unjustified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  great  length  on  this  subject 
at  this  time. 

So  far  as  the  amendment  under  dis- 
cussion is  concerned,  probably  we  need 
now,  more  than  anything  else,  a  recess 
overnight  and  a  further  discussion  of 
it  tomorrow,  at  which  time  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  in  greater  detail. 
EarUer  today  I  received  a  telephone  call 
in  the  cloakroom.  It  was  from  one  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  said 
he  understood  that  I  hsul  joined  in  the 
submission  of  the  so-called  compromise. 
I  assured  him  I  had  not,  and  that  I 
would  oppose  it.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  wish 
to  make  very  cleiar  so  fair  as  I  am  con- 
cerned; and  I  am  sure  it  represents, 
from  his  standpoint,  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  also.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  knows  the  great  ad- 
miration in  which  I  hold  him.  He  knows 
also  that  the  emphatic  and  vigorous  dis- 
agreement with  him  on  many  matters 
concerning  the  bill,  and  his  views  con- 
cerning a  good  many  policy  questions  In- 
volved in  the  bill,  are  entirely  profes- 
sional differences,  and  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  my  great  admiration  for  him.  We 
have  an  honest  difference  of  judgment 
in  regsu-d  to  how  the  question  should 
finally  be  disposed  of. 

I  wish  to  make  only  this  observation: 
I  most  certainly  shall  press  my  motion 
to  recommit.  In  due  course  of  time.    I 


have  been  in  conference  with  the  major- 
ity leader  as  to  when  It  should  be  done. 
We  have  resiched  no  agreement,  but  the 
last  time  I  talked  with  him  I  said  I  prob- 
ably would  make  the  motion  tomorrow. 

The  proposed  compromise,  for  the  very 
logical  reasons  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  supports  my  motion.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  ought  to  go  back 
Into  session  on  the  bill. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  chairman 
or  other  members  of  the  committee,  or 
anyone  else.  Let  us  bring  this  point  out 
In  the  open.  There  is  concern  about 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  bill. 
There  is  concern  about  It  in  the  Senate, 
and  there  is  concern  about  it  downtown. 
There  was  given  to  me  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  a  representative  of  the  State  I>e- 
partment  in  behalf  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  proposed  further  modification  of 
the  Morse  amendment  on  military 
juntas.  I  shall  give  it  careful  considera- 
tion. The  State  E>epartment  and  every 
executive  official  downtown  are  very 
much  concerned  about  what  may  need 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  strongest 
possible  bill  with  the  maximum  of  unity 
among  us,  while  keeping  the  national 
interest  in  a  strong  position. 

Many  policy  questions  have  arisen. 
We  ought  to  sit  down  in  committee  in 
executive  session  and  consider  these 
questions.  Perhaps  the  committee  will 
wish  to  bring  back  the  identical  bill.  I 
do  not  know.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
sound  legislative  procedure  to  take  the 
prop>osed  action  now,  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  which  takes  more  than 
$300  million  out  of  the  bill,  with  certain 
reallocations.  We  ought  to  evaluate  the 
policy  effects  of  such  cuts,  and  the 
amounts  with  regard  to  other  items. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more  about 
this  subject  now,  except  to  make  this 
comment  about  the  so-called  contingen- 
cy fund  of  the  President.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  increase  the  contin- 
gency fund  of  the  President.  If  there  is 
any  place  in  the  bill  where  we  can  safely 
cut  it,  this  is  the  place.  If  the  President 
needs  more  money  for  an  emergency 
fund,  how  long  does  anyone  think  It  will 
require  him  to  get  it?  He  would  get  it  In 
a  matter  of  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "He  must  have  a  little 
money  in  the  emergency  fund."  Yet  we 
were  told  that  he  did  not  use  a  dollar  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  great  Cuban 
crisis  last  year.  Can  anyone  imagine  a 
crisis  more  threatening  to  the  security 
of  the  country  than  the  Cuban  crisis 
of  last  year?  He  did  not  feel  It  neces- 
sary to  use  any  contingency  money  for 
that. 

Under  our  system,  the  President  ought 
to  be  very  wary  about  having  available  a 
huge  sum  of  money  for  executive  use. 

That  is  what  raises  doubts  and  sus- 
picions. That  Is  what  raises  questions  as 
to  whether  we  are  exercising  representa- 
tive government  imder  checks  or  are 
weakening  that  system  by  giving  un- 
checked ppwer.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
who  Is  President.  Year  after  year,  I  have 
opposed  providing  large  sums  for  con- 
tingency fimds  of  the  President.  I  have 
advocated  just  enough  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, until  he  can  request  Congress  for 
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more  money  for  the  needs  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

There  is  a  question  of  scheduling.  If 
we  do  not  recommit  the  bill  to  consider 
all  the  overall  policy  questions  together, 
there  will  be  a  problem  of  scheduling 
that  could  have  a  very  important  effect 
on  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Senate 
on  many  policy  questions. 

The  bill  needs  to  be  revised  in  many 
particulars    In    connection     with     the 
policies  that  it  proposes  to  perpetuate. 
We  ought  to  deal  with  the  policy  ques- 
Uons  before  we  deal   with   the  money 
questions.    We  ought  to  decide  what  the 
policy  of  the  foreign  aid  program  wUl 
be.    After  we  have  agreed  upon  policy, 
we  ought  to  decide  how  much  money  to 
authorize  for  approprlaUon.    We  are  not 
devoid   of   our   understanding   of   noor 
tactics  and  technique.    If  we  settle  the 
money  issue  by  a  majority  vote,  if  it  is 
thought  that  that  can  be  done,  there  will 
not  be  much  interest  thereafter  In  any 
discussion   of   amendments   that   affect 
various  poUcles.    It  Is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  but  to  the  advantage 
of  getting  the  bill  in  pretty  much  the 
form  in  which  it  came  from  committee. 
If  the  money  issue  can  be  settled  first     I 
should  like  to  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
the  policy  questions,  and  then  take  up 
the    money    amendments    and    decide 
whether  the  amounts  shall  be  cut  thus 
and  so.  more  or  less.    I  hope  they  will  be 
cut  more. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  amend- 
ment tonight.  My  own  plan  is  to  move 
tomorrow  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  shall 
propose  no  instructions  but  shall  move 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  7885.  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  be 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  November  7. 

The  committee  could  report  the  bill 
the  next  day.  or  the  same  day,  If  that 
was  what  the  committee  decided  to  do 
The  Senate  should  not  teU  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  what  to  do  with 
the  bUl.  The  purpose  of  my  moUon  is 
to  have  the  Senate  say  to  the  Committee 
<m  Foreign  Relations  that,  in  view  of  de- 
velopments thus  far  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  we  desire  to  have  the  commit- 
tee take  the  bill  back  and  consider  the 
developments,  and  then  to  have  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  form  of  a  final  bUl. 

I  think  that  is  fair  and  highly  courte- 
ous. The  motion  is  dignified.  It  Is  a 
motion  that  the  Senate  ought  to  adopt, 
and  I  shall  offer  the  motion  tomorrow 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct  when  he 
says  there  will  be  no  further  voting  to- 
night. The  Senator  has  been  most  kind 
and  considerate.  He  left  the  Chamber 
at  2  o'clock  to  preside  over  a  conference 
meeting  on  the  bill  affecting  higher  edu- 
cation, a  most  important  bill.  He  said 
then  that  he  would  return  later  today  to 
continue  the  speech  which  he  interrupted 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  con- 
ference. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  will  be  no  further  business  trans- 
acted today.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  free  to  resimie  his  speech 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS   UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight  it 
take  a  recess  untU  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PIONEERS  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  23.  50  pioneers  in  agricultural 
marketing  were  honored  at  a  dinner  held 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton. This  was  a  highlight  event  In  con- 
nection with  the  observance  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  its  50  years 
of  organized  marketing  services  to  pro- 
ducers, processors,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers. The  featured  speaker  at  the 
dinner  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman. 

Among  these  50  pioneers  designated 
by  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marketing  Association  were  5 
Minnesotans  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  of  these  gentlemen  and  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  their  contributions  to 
agricultural  marketing.  I  am  In  full  ac- 
cord with  Secretary  Freeman,  who  de- 
clared that  "to  all  those  who  have  given 
their  talents  and  energies  to  develop  our 
highly  efficient  marketing  system,  each 
of  us  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

Those  honored  from  Minnesota  are 
some  of  our  finest  citizens.  They  are- 
Ford  BeU  of  Hopkins,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Red  Owl  Stores,  is  one  of  our 
outstanding  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders.  Mr.  Bell  founded  Red  Owl 
Stores  in  the  1930's  and  built  the  business 
up  to  its  present  level  of  173  stores.  Mr. 
Bell  has  developed  a  highly  successful 
business  engaged  in  marketing  processed 
agricultural  products. 

Dr.  Austin  A.  Dowell  of  St.  Paul, 
recently  retired  as  director  of  resident 
instruction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  widely 
known  for  his  research  in  the  field  of 
livestock  marketing.  He  is  particularly 
known  for  his  research  on  direct  market- 
ing of  hogs  which  at  the  time  was  the 
subject  of  acrimonious  controversy,  but 
his  findings  were  vindicated  by  later 
developments. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Jesness.  retired  from  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  leading  authority 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics  and 
marketing.  His  contributions  have  ex- 
erted great  infiuence  in  the  development 
of  the  marketing  and  distribution  sys- 
tem and  structure. 

Gordon  Sprague.  Land  OXakes  Cream- 
eries, Minneapolis,  an  economist  who 
through  his  long  service  in  government 
and  private  industry  has  contributed 
materially  to  improvements  in  market- 
ing. He  has  done  important  work  in  ex- 
panding markets  and  ouUets  for  milk  and 
milk  producte. 


M.  W.  Thateher  of  St.  Paul,  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  authority  on  grain 
marketing,  is  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  and 
has  held  that  post  since  this  group  was 
organized.  As  general  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation. St.  Paul.  Minn.,  he  has  provided 
aggressive  and  effective  leadership  in  the 
worldwide  marketing  of  grain  for  pro- 
ducer members  of  this  large  grain 
cooperative. 

Senator  Holland  was  cited  for  having 
given  generously,  both  in  private  life  and 
public  service,  of  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  development  and  strengthening 
of  marketing  services  and  agencies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Rorida  citrus  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  a  list  of  the  50  pioneers  in  agri- 
cultural marketing  and  a  brief  account- 
ing of  their  contributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  as 
follows: 

PlONXXKS  IN  AOWC0LTU»AL  MaMUTINC 

Harold  C.  Albln.  Contoocook.  NJJ..  super- 
vlaed  the  vaat  surplus  removal  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the 
thirties  and  forties,  getting  surplus  farm 
products  distributed  among  people  who 
couldnt  afford  to  buy  enough  to  eat.  He 
was  postwar  Director  of  what  Is  now  the  Pood 
DlstrlbuUon  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Melvln  W.  Alldredge.  New  York,  N.T..  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Paclflc  Tea  Co  . 
has  been  In  the  business  of  marketing  food 
since  he  was  19.  He  came  up  through  the 
ranks  of  reUll  food  marketing  and  has 
demonstrated  ouutandlng  leadership  in  that 
field. 

Paul  Armstrong,  Paclflc  Palisades,  Calif, 
recognized  as  having  made  an  outstanding 
career  in  the  field  of  fruit  marketing  was 
with  Sunklst  Growers.  Inc.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif.,  for  41  years,  most  of  the  time  as  gen- 
eral manager.  He  was  the  guiding  hand  in 
the  marketing  of  California  and  Arizona 
citrus  fruiU  during  a  period  of  fundamental 
changes  in  cltnia  marketing.  He  also  was 
one  of  the  first  to  see  the  advantage  of 
standardizing  farm  products  and  promoting 
them  by  advertising. 

A.  Z.  Baker,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  retU^d  in 
1962  as  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Stock  Yards  Association,  is  now  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Union 
Stock  Yards  Co.  He  is  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing authority  on  terminal  market 
operations,  and  has  contributed  materially 
to  the  improvement  of  livestock  marketing 
Pord  BeU.  Hopkins,  Minn.,  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  Red  Owl  Stores.  After  start- 
ing a  career  as  a  writer,  he  founded  Re^ 
Owl  Stores  in  the  thirties  and  built  the  busi- 
ness up  to  its  present  level  of  173  stores. 

Earl  W.  Benjamin.  Branchport.  N.Y  rec- 
ognized as  an  early  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wider  markets  for  Pacific  coast  eggs 
and  poultry,  was  for  many  years  a  key  figure 
in  successful  cooperative  marketing.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  trade  and 
consumer  acceptance  of  Pacific  coast  eggs  in  . 
eastern  markets. 

Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt.  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  sugar  market- 
ing experts,  developed  the  basic  technical 
formulas  and  statutlcal  data  for  the  admln- 
istraOon  of  U.S.  sugar  marketing  quotas. 
He  was  the  first  to  administer  both  the 
Jones-CosUgan  Sugar  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  regulating  the  imports 
and  domestic  marketings  of  sugar.  He  la 
now  retired  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and   serves  as  a  consultant   to 
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the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  particu- 
larly on  sugar  marketing  problems. 

Charles  B.  Bowling.  Washington,  D.C.. 
during  a  career  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  contributed  greatly  in  get- 
ting equitable  transportation  rates  and  im- 
proved transportation  services  for  farm 
producta,  thus  facilitating  profitable  market- 
ing of  ap^cultural  commodities.  He  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  transportation  consultant 
with  the  National  Grange. 

Charles  A.  Burmelster.  Washington,  D.C., 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  to  identify 
and  use  marketing  cycles,  particularly  of 
cattle,  in  the  projection  of  market  prices. 
For  many  years  served  as  an  economist  in 
livestock  marketing  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Is  now  retired  and  engaged 
as  economic  consultant  and  adviser  in  live- 
stock marketing. 

Carlos  Campbell.  Arlington,  Va.,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Canners' 
Association,  gave  stature  to  the  food  canning 
industry  by  marshaling  ita  collective  in- 
telligence and  developing  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  in  the  interest  of  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

N.  R.  Clark,  La  Grange,  111.,  executive  vice 
president  of  Swift  &  Co.,  is  recognized  as  an 
outatandlng  leader  in  the  field  of  marketing 
and  a  champion  of  good  marketing  practices. 

W.  L.  Clayton.  Houston,  Tex.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  firm  of  Anderson,  Clayton 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  marketing 
firms  in  the  world.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  various  public  service  capacities — Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce,  Administrator 
of  the  Surplus  War  Property  Administration, 
and  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  In  his  various  fields  of  pubUc  and 
private  work,  he  has  contributed  vastly  to 
the  development  of  International  trade. 

Samuel  Cooke,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Penn  Fruit  Stores 
and  Schrelber-B  Stores,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the 
supermarket  field.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Penn  Fruit  Co. 

Dr.  Austin  A.  Dowell,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
recently  retired  as  director  of  resident  in- 
struction in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Mlnnestota,  is  widely  known 
for  his  research  in  the  fields  of  livestock 
marketing.  He  is  particularly  known  for 
his  research  on  direct  marketing  of  bogs 
which  at  the  time  was  the  subject  of  acri- 
monious controversy  but  his  findings  were 
vindicated  by  later  developmenta. 

WilUon  B.  Duryee,  Allentown,  N.J.,  is 
credited  with  many  flrsta  in  his  career  as  a 
practical  farmer,  farm  leader,  and  public 
servant.  As  a  former  secretary  of  agriculture 
in  New  Jersey,  he  inaugurated  a  number 
of  lasting  marketing  programs,  including 
the  development  of  nine  cooperative  auc- 
tion marketa  which  revolutionized  the 
marketing  of  New  Jersey  produced  eggs  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  He  was  also  the  first 
vocational  agricultural  Instructor  In  New 
Jersey  and  the  first  county  agrlctiltural  agent. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Brdman,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  now 
professor  emeritus.  University  of  California, 
Is  recognized  as  outatandlng  in  agricultural 
marketing  research.  He  has  exercised  par- 
ticularly significant  leadership  In  advancing 
cooperative  marketing  and  In  developing  co- 
operatives In  California. 

L.  F.  Fadler,  Sr.,  Pittsburg.  Kans.,  a  large 
and  successful  service  wholesaler  of  frulte 
and  vegetables,  was  one  of  the  first  to  work 
with  retailers  In  improving  the  marketing 
of  fresh  frulta  and  vegetables.  In  further- 
ance of  this,  he  helped  organize  the  Unltad 
Merchandising  Institute  of  the  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  for  improv- 
ing retail  marketing  of  fresh  produce. 

Charles  E.  Gage,  Palls  Church,  Va.,  Is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
tobacco  quality  and  the  development  of 
tobacco  grades.  He  was  the  first  head  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Tobacco 
Division  which  was  created  in  1929.     He  is 


now  retired  and  has  been  engaged  in  consult- 
ing work  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Gaumnitz,  executive  secre- 
t&ry.  National  Cheese  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
m.,  is  recognized  as  an  outatandlng  author- 
ity in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucte. During  the  1930's  he  was  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Dairy  Sec- 
tion In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, and  set  the  pace  for  development 
and  administration  of  the  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting order  program.  His  advice  and  coun- 
sel on  problems  In  the  marketing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  are  widely  sought. 

Donald  R.  Grimes,  president.  Independent 
Grocers  Alliance.  Chicago,  III.,  has  for  many 
years  been  a  leader  and  champion  of  inde- 
pendent grocers.  He  has  helped  this  seg- 
ment of  the  food  distributing  Industry  Im- 
prove operating  efficiency  and  lower  costs  in 
the  face  of  growing  competition. 

James  B.  Hasselman,  Washington,  D.C., 
retired  as  one  of  the  agency  Information 
heads  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
long  recognized  as  a  dean  of  information 
specialista  in  Government.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  agricultural  marketing  information 
work  since  the  "Aron  Shapiro"  days  and  the 
first  big  agricultural  marketing  troubles  In 
the  1920's. 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  Washington, 
D.C.  (Bartow,  Fla.),  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
has  In  prlvata  practice  and  public  service 
given  generously  of  his  time  and  energies  to 
ttie  development  and  strengthening  of  mar- 
keting services  and  agencies,  particularly  in 
the  Florida  citrus  Indxistry. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Washington,  D.C, 
long  recognized  as  a  leader  In  the  field  of 
cooperative  marketing,  served  for  many  years 
until  his  retirement  as  the  first  secretary  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  He, 
in  fact,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  dairy  industry  in  Wash- 
ington. He  also  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Coop- 
eration and  long  a  motivating  force  In  that 
organization. 

CUfford  R.  Hope,  Garden  City,  Kans.,  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  and  former  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Conamlttee  on 
Agriculture,  is  widely  recognized  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  development 
and  enactment  of  agricultival  marketing 
legislation,  including  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946.  Since  retirement  he  has 
served  as  consultant  to  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc.,  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  expansion 
of  export  markets  and  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  wheat  exported. 

Lyman  S.  Hulbert,  Washington,  D.C,  now 
retired  from  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cult\ire,  is  an  outstanding  legal  authority  in 
agricultural  cooperation  and  Is  nationally 
and  internationally  recognized  as  an  authcx'- 
Ity  on  cooperative  law.  His  publications 
have  been  used  as  standard  references  In  the 
cooperative  marketing  field.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  private  practice. 

Harold  J.  Humphrey,  Ardsley -on -Hudson, 
N.Y.,  contributed  greatly  to  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  frozen-food  Industry.  His 
research  work  resulted  in  basic  knowledge 
that  made  large-scale  production  and  mer- 
ketlng  of  frozen  foods  feasible.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Fro- 
zen Food  Packers.  Since  his  retirement  from 
research  work  in  the  frozen  food  indiistry,  he 
has  been  serving  as  consultant  to  the  Food 
Conservation  Division,  United  Nations  ChU- 
dren's  Fund,  In  New  York. 

John  B.  Hutson,  president.  Tobacco  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C,  is  recognized 
as  a  foremost  authority  in  agricultural  mar- 
keting, particularly  in  the  domestic  and  ex- 
port marketing  of  tobacco.  Prior  to  his 
present  affiliation  in  private  business,  he 
had  a  highly  successful  career  in  which  he 
served  In  various  capacities  of  responsible 
leadership  in  both  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  United  Nations.  He  is  a  former  Under 
Secretaiy  of   Agriculture,   President  of   the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  wartime  di- 
rector of  food  production,  Administrator  of 
the  Agrlctiltural  Adjtistment  Administration. 
Chief  of  the  AAA  tobacco  section,  and  has 
also  served  on  various  International  bodies 
In  the  fields  of  food  and  nutrition  and  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  numerous  in- 
ternational conferences.  Early  In  his  ca- 
reer, he  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in 
work  now  being  done  by  agricultural  at- 
taches and  in  recent  years  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  expansion  of  export  markets. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Jesness,  retired  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  University 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  widely  rec- 
ognized as  a  leading  authority  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  economics  and  marketing.  His 
contributions  have  exerted  great  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution system  and  structiu-e. 

Judge  Marvin  Jones,  chief  judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.C.  served 
for  more  than  20  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 10  years  as  Ita  chairman.  He 
help^  draft  and  enact  many  of  the  basic 
laws  aflTecting  agriculture.  Including  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  He  has  served  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  Government,  but  his  primary  Inter- 
est has  always  been  in  matters  pertaining  to 
agrlcvilture. 

Mrs.  Marie  Kiefer,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Association  of  RetaU  Grocers  of 
United  States,  Chicago.  III..  Is  recognized 
as  a  moving  force  in  retail  grocer  association 
work.  She  has  been  leader  and  spokesman 
for  the  smaU  retaU  grocer,  and  active  In  im- 
proving their  merchandising  and  pubUc  re- 
lations. 

C  W.  Kitehen,  Washington,  DC.  Is  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  marketing  and  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  development  of 
present-day  marketing  services,  pttftlcularly 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  tias  a  long  and 
rich  background  of  work  in  both  Government 
and  industry  and  is  noted  for  his  success  in 
dealing  with  govenunental.  Industry,  and 
trade  association  groups  In  the  improvement 
of  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
producta. 

John  A.  Logan,  Washington,  D.C,  business 
executive  and  management  counsel,  was 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains  from 
Ite  beginning  in  1934  tmtil  he  retired  In  1961. 
As  a  leader  In  food  marketing,  he  organized 
the  first  nationwide  program  In  1936  to  stim- 
ulate consumption  of  agricultural  producta 
when  emergencies  existed  due  to  seasonal 
surpluses,  by  coordinating  the  merchandis- 
ing know-how  and  facilities  of  food  chain 
stores  when  requested  to  do  so  by  producer 
groups.  Over  350  campaigns  and  promotions 
benefiting  almost  all  edible  farm  producta 
proved  this  program  to  be  sound  and  valu- 
able for  farmers,  retailers,  and  consumers. 
This  was  a  forerunner  of  the  plentiful  foods 
program  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  organized  and  coordinated  the  first 
"Supermarket  USA"  food  mau-ket  sponsored 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  USDA's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  and  the  food  In- 
dustry, which  was  shown  in  Rome,  Italy,  In 
1956.  This  helped  broaden  the  market  for 
many  U.S.  agricultural  producta  and  also 
acquainted  people  throughout  the  world 
with  one  important  aspect  of  democracy — 
freedom  of  choice. 

Albert  Lowenfels,  New  York,  N.Y.,  with 
a  background  of  56  years  in  the  field  of  but- 
ter marketing  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Is 
recognized  in  the  dairy  industry  as  a  fore- 
most leader  In  the  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising of  butter.  He  Is  well  known  in 
Midwest  trade  circles  where  he  traveled  to 
creameries  to  purchase  butter  In  the  early 
1920's.  The  family  firm.  Hotel  Bar  Foods, 
Inc.,  was  founded  by  his  father  in  1885  who 
retired  in  1923.  The  family  tradition  in  the 
business  is  being  carried  on  by  a  son. 
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Joseph  M.  Mehl.  Washincton,  D.C.,  former 
AdminiAtrator  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
ArimlnUtration  and  predecessor  agenclee. 
who  until  hla  retirement  from  Oovernment 
service  devoted  moet  of  his  career  to  the  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets. He  was  Orat  employed  In  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1917  as  an  In- 
vestigator In  cooperative  purchasing  In  the 
Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organizations. 
He  probably  has  done  more  than  any  other 
person  In  developing  Federal  regulation  of 
futures  trading  in  agricultural  conunodltlefl 
and  fostering  principles  of  equity  and  integ- 
rity In  the  Nation's  commodity  futures 
markets. 

Albert  E.  Mercker,  executive  director,  Na- 
tional Potato  Council.  Washington,  D.C., 
fondly  known  as  "Mr.  Potato"  throughout 
industry  and  Oovernment,  Is  recognized  as 
a  leading  authority  on  the  marketing  of 
potatoes.  He  retired  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  after  nearly  40  years 
of  outstanding  service  and  since  then  has 
headed  the  National  Potato  Council. 

B.  A.  (Woody)  Meyer,  eastern  representa- 
tive for  Richmond-Chase  Co..  New  Tork,  N.Y., 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  statesmen  In 
the  canning  industry,  is  a  leader  among  fruit 
and  vegetable  processors.  He  has  made  major 
contributions  In  public  service  with  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  as  Director  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Branch  when  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  was  first  estab- 
lished In  the  UB.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
was  enacted,  he  was  given  the  assignment 
to  organize  the  marketing  research  work 
under  this  trallblazlng  legislation. 

Fred  A.  Motz,  Mathews,  Va.,  now  retired 
from  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  Is 
a  recognized  authority  on  introducing  UB. 
fruits  to  the  Western  European  trade  and 
acquainting  producers  and  exporters  with 
European  market  requirements.  His  activ- 
ities, covering  approximately  three  decades 
beginning  In  1930.  established  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  this  country's  apple 
export  Industry  now  operates. 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse.  Washington,  D.C., 
educator  and  leader  in  economic  thought 
and  adviser  to  Presidents,  has  a  remarkable 
career  of  service  that  has  had  a  profound 
Impact  on  every  aspect  of  agricultural  mar- 
keting. He  is  the  author  of  several  Impor- 
tant books  In  the  field  of  nuurketlng  and  has 
held  many  major  assignments.  Including  that 
of  Chairman,  Council  of  Sconomlc  Advisers, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  194«-49. 

Mllo  Perkins.  Tucson,  Arlc..  is  widely 
known  for  his  efforts  to  make  use  of  Ameri- 
ca's farm  abundance  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ito 
people.  As  Administrator  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  in  the  late  thirties  he  de- 
veloped the  early  food  stamp  plan,  distrib- 
uting surplus  foods  for  needy  persons  and 
children  in  school  lunch  programs,  and 
initiated  other  programs  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  underconsumption  and  want  In 
the  midst  of  plenty.  He  ts  widely  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  marketing  and  is  en- 
gaged in  private  business  as  a  consultant  in 
foreign  trade. 

Dr.  Edmund  A.  Perregaux,  Storrs,  Conn., 
known  throughout  New  England  as  a  leader 
In  agricultural  marketing,  be  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  field  of  cooperatives. 
Prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  he  played  a  major  role  In  ad- 
vising agrlcultxiral  marketing  cooperatives  In 
dealing  with  organizational  and  marketing 
problems. 

Oordon  Sprague,  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an  economist  who 
through  his  long  service  in  Government  and 
private  industry  has  contributed  materially 
to  Improvements  In  marketing.  He  has  done 
Important  work  in  expanding  markets  and 
outlets  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Washington,  DC, 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  international 


leader  who  has  made  lasting  contributions 
in  the  science  of  human  nutrition  which 
have  enhanced  the  well-being  of  people  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Her  work  in  home 
economics  and  nutrition  has  enabled  the 
American  homemaker  to  become  a  wiser 
buyer  and  user  of  food.  After  an  outstand- 
ing career  of  achievement  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  ahe  retired  in  1963. 
Sha  Is  a  recipient  of  the  President's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service 
which  was  given  to  her  in  1959. 

Edwin  W.  StlllweU.  Washington.  DC.  was 
engaged  for  over  45  years  In  private  and 
governmental  activities  directly  related  to 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  He 
directed  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
market  news  service  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
In  its  early  and  expanding  years.  He  helped 
develop  and  managed  grape  and  prune  in- 
dustry organizations  in  California,  using  new 
approaches  to  marketing  under  private  con- 
tracts and  Oovernment  marketing  agreement 
program  procedures.  In  recent  years  he  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  chain  stores,  the 
trucking  industry,  and  other  businesses  in 
their  relations  with  farmers  and  fami  organ- 
izations in  the  handling  and  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

M.  W.  Thatcher,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  authority  on  grain  market- 
ing, is  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Grain  Cooperatives  and  has  held  that  i>oat 
since  thla  group  was  organized.  As  general 
manager  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association,  he  has  provided  aggressive 
leadership  In  the  worldwide  marketing  of 
grain  for  producer  members  of  this  large 
cooperative. 

Gordon  Umer,  Urner  Barry  Publications. 
New  York.  N.Y..  is  a  partner  and  executive 
In  the  firm  which  long  has  been  the  out- 
standing commercial  market  reporting  serv- 
ice for  dairy  and  poultry  products  and  for 
fnilts  and  vegetables.  He  has  spent  a  life- 
time in  commercial  market  news  work  and 
Improving  the  marketing  services  of  the  fam- 
ily firm  which  was  founded  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

Dr.  Harry  R.  Wellman.  vice  president. 
Agricultural  Sciences,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  Calif.,  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  country's  leading  agricultural  econo- 
mists who  has  made  numerous  valuable  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  marketing.  His 
advice  and  guidance  on  marketing  problems 
are  frequently  sought  by  representatives  of 
governmental  agencies  and  private  enterprise 
leaders. 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Is  par- 
ticularly recognized  for  his  work  In  foreign 
marketing,  especially  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
national commodity  agreements  prior  to  his 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  head  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.  He  has  a  long  record  of 
exceptional  service  in  Government  and  has 
had  many  Important  foreign  assignments. 
He  has  served  as  consultant  for  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers since  1951. 

Paul  8.  Willis,  president.  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  New  'York,  N.Y.,  recog- 
nized as  an  outstanding  authority  In  the 
food  merchandising  field,  has  contributed 
materially  to  improving  relationships  and 
understanding  between  the  food  manufac- 
turing Industry  and  agriculture. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  executive  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Association,  Chi- 
cago, m.,  has  been  the  guiding  hand  behind 
one  of  the  largest  and  effective  livestock  pro- 
ducer associations  In  the  United  States.  He 
has  been  active  in  many  livestock  marketing 
programs  and  has  made  numerous  valuable 
contributions  in  this  field. 

H.  S.  Yohe.  Chevy  Chase,  Md..  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  where  he 
was  long  responsible  for  administering  the 
VS.  Warehoviae  Act.  In  this  work  he  ini- 
tiated and  developed  the  Important  safe- 
guards farm  producers  now  enjoy  in  the 
storage  and  warehousing  of  their  products. 


His  contributions  in  this  field  have  resulted 
In  continuous  protection  and  savings  from 
inuneasurable  losses  for  producers  and  loan 
agencies. 


THERE    MAY    BE    A    PEW    GOBLINS 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
night Is  "trick  or  treat  night."  Swarms 
of  little  children  will  come  out  dressed  as 
ghosts,  goblins,  witches,  skeletons.  As 
doors  open  to  their  knocks,  gales  of 
laughter  and  giggles  will  come  out  from 
behind  the  masks.  The  wonderful  world 
of  childhood  will  betray  that  it  is  having 
a  great  deal  of  fun.  They  do  not  believe 
In  the  goblins  they  portray.  They  are 
not  scared.  They  do  not  really  mean  to 
scare  us.  If  we  play  the  game  rightly, 
we  will  however  pretend  Just  a  little. 

They  will  announce  'trick  or  treat." 
and  hold  up  a  bag  for  our  contribution 
to  their  cache  of  enough  candy  to  get 
sick  on.  Many  of  them,  and  the  num- 
ber Is  growing,  will  ask  for  contributions 
to  UNICEF— the  United  Nation's  chil- 
dren organization  that  uses  the  money 
to  help  underprivileged  children  and 
mothers  In  116  countries  of  the  world. 
All  kinds  of  church  groups,  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  have  encouraged 
this.  The  children  have  taken  It  up  en- 
thusiastically, even  if  here  and  there  a 
little  candy  or  an  apple  on  the  side  is 
welcome  too. 

A  few  ghosts  and  goblins,  however,  are 
having  a  resurrection,  even  In  this  mod- 
em age.  A  few  doors  will  open  to  reveal 
the  species.  There  will  be  no  masks  or 
costumes.  Only  some  stem  vlsaged. 
humorless,  tasteless  people,  exuding  a 
chill  as  cold  as  their  hearts.  For  myself. 
I  would  rather  meet  a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned ghoul.  Such  would  stimulate  one 
to  fight  or  nm.  These  modem  incarna- 
tions might  freeze  one  on  the  spot. 

To  every  request  from  one  child  for 
something  to  help  another  child — at  his 
own  church  school  he  will  have  added 
some  of  his  own  allowance  to  the  pile — 
these  goblins  will  give  out  a  little  slip  of 
paper.  It  will  cost  the  donor  a  penny 
apiece.  It  will  condemn  this  UNICEP 
enterprise.  Poor  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  other  apostles  of  the 
rightwing  will  just  give  a  little  lecture  to 
the  same  point. 

But  ghosts  and  goblins  are  not  for  real.. 
The  children  will  not  be  taken  in.  At 
first  they  may  be  somewhat  puzeled  at 
this  queer  behavior ;  these  strange  people 
who  believe  goblins  are  real  and  even 
look  like  them. 

For  a  few  oddballs,  the  children  will 
shnig  it  off.  Their  patience  should  not 
be  tested  too  far  however.  For  neither 
fun  nor  good  will  is  going  to  be  sfwiled 
to  much.  Some  little  pockets.  I  venture, 
will  contain  a  piece  of  soap  to  be  used  on 
the  windows  of  stinkers  who  overdo  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  30  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  31.  1963] 

Attacks  bt  Rightists  on   UNICEF  and 
Fund   Drivc   RxroaTzo   Rising 

Unitkd  Nations.  N.Y..  October  30. — Right- 
wing  attacks  on  the  United  Nations  Chll- 
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dren's  Fund  CtTNICEF)  and  Its  annual 
Halloween  drlVe  have  increased  this  year, 
a  spokesman  for  the  agency  said  today.  The 
fund's  trlck-or-treat  collection  will  be  made 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  tomorrow. 

Rightist  groups  are  conducting  extensive 
propaganda  campaigns  charging  that  the 
organization  is  Communist-dominated,  that 
it  promotes  world  communism  through  sub- 
version, aids  Communist  China,  and  misuses 
funds  allotted  to  it. 

The  agency's  name  originally  included  the 
words  "international"  and  "emergency,"  but 
they  have  been  dropped. 

Victor  de  Keyserllng,  directs-  of  informa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF,  said 
much  of  the  criticism  originated  with  Law- 
rence Timbers,  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Timbers 
heads  a  group  called  Washington  Sum- 
mary, which  publishes  an  annual  letter 
criticizing  the  organization.  It  concentrates 
its  efforts  on  the  Halloween  program. 

Mr.  De  Keyserllng  said  Mr.  Timber's  ma- 
terial had  been  picked  up  word  for  word  by 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

TAOS    DISTRZBtrnCD 

Mr.  Timbers  has  prepared  Halloween  tags, 
selling  at  10  for  10  cents,  to  be  given  out  to 
children  collecting  for  the  agency's  trlck-or- 
treat  program.  The  tag  says:  "UNICEF  Is 
government  charity.  It  creates  a  world  wel- 
fare state.  It  promotes  world  government. 
We  oppose  such  activity." 

Mr.  Timbers,  reached  in  Seattle  by  tele- 
phone, described  the  trlck-or-treat  campaign 
as  "the  cheapest  type  of  propaganda  to  build 
up  the  United  Nations." 

He  charged  that  the  United  Nations  agency 
had  no  control  over  the  use  of  its  funds  and 
trusted  the  word  of  politicians  in  the  de- 
veloping coimtries  that  these  funds  were 
properly  used. 

He  further  asserted  that  the  agency's  pro- 
gram— helping  underprivileged  mothers  and 
children  in  116  countries — was  being  used  for 
Communist  subversion. 

"When  Indonesian  children  got  shots  of 
penicillin  they  were  also  given  shots  of  com- 
munism," he  said. 

Mr.  Timbers  declared  that  his  main  objec- 
tion to  the  agency  waa  that  it  was  govern- 
ment adminUtered  and  reduced  initiative 
and  self-sufficiency.  He  said  all  such  help 
should  come  through  private  enterprise. 

AGENCT    SPOKESMAN     aXPLIXS 

A  spokesman  for  the  children's  fund  said 
Mr.  Timbers'  statements  were  "inaccuracies, 
InnuendoB,  and  examples  of  muddled  think- 
ing." 

Mr.  Timbers  said  his  tags  and  letters  had 
reached  more  than  16,000  people  in  the  West, 
South.  Middle  West,  and  New  England. 

Mr.  De  Keyserllng  said  the  Children's  Fund 
"was  not  one  bit  worried  by  the  propaganda 
and  expected  proceeds  from  the  Halloween 
drive  to  increase  this  year. 

"All  efforts  to  disrupt  this  campaign  year 
after  year  have  never  been  fruitful."  he  said. 
"Anyone  who  can  read  can  get  the  right  in- 
formation for  himself." 


"The  Children's  Fund  aid  cannot  be  di- 
verted to  any  purpose  except  that  of  helping 
sick  and  hungry  chUdren."  he  said,  "becaiise 
It  is  given  In  actual  supplies  and  not  In 
cash." 

ANOTHEH     ATTACK 

Another  attack  on  UNICEF  came  from 
Dawn,  a  publication  of  the  Independence 
Foundation  of  Portland,  Ind.,  of  which 
Joseph  H.  Thomas  Is  editor. 

An  editorial  published  there  and  dis- 
tributed In  leaflet  form  charged  the  chil- 
dren's agency  with  aiding  Communist  China 
and  with  using  trlck-or-treat  funds  "to  make 
war  on  the  Christian  antl-Communlsts  of  Ka- 
tanga, wh««  children  were  shot  down  In 
the  streets  by  the  United  Nations  'Peace 
Force.'  " 

The  reference  was  to  the  former  secession- 
ist state  in  the  Congo  led  by  Molse  Tshombe. 

Lloyd  C.  Bailey,  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF,  denied  the 
charges  today  in  a*  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  De  Keyserllng  called  them  "shame- 
faced lies." 

Mr.  De  Keyserllng  said  the  attacks  were 
Inspired  by  persons  who  find  it  an  effective 
way  of  combating  the  United  Nations  In 
general.  Because  the  agency's  Christmas 
cards  and  Halloween  drive  come  directly  into 
the  home.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
United  Nations  groups. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  31,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill — S.  1523 — to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  functions 
of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  imtll  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  31  (legislative  day  of 
October  22). 1963: 

Fedekal  Reserve  Ststem 

J.  Dewey  Daane,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1960,  vice 
George  Harold  King,  Jr. 


Public  Hkaltb  Skkvicx 

The    following    candidates    for    personnel 

action  in  the  Regular   Corps  of  the  Public 

Health     Service    subject    to    quallflcauona 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  he  senior  surgeon 

Walter  F.  Edmiindson 

To  be  surgeons 
Maurice  E.  Snyder 
Joseph  H.  Roe.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
John  T.  Potts.  Jr.  Norman  J.  Knorr 

James  D.  MacLowry      Matthew  P.  Dim:vont 
John  L.  Overby  Herschel  M.  Schwarta 

Joseph  P.  Plffat  Norbert  J.  McNamara 

Arthur  T.  Gronner         Denny  W.  Walters 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Stephen  L.  BlsseU  John  H.  Reiber 

Donald  P.  Lecklltner     Donald  F.  Stolck 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

Santo  A.  Furfart 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Gerald  E.  Siefken  Guntis  Ozollna 

Paul  B.  Smith  Jack  R.  Fanner 

Clarence  C.  Oster  Elmer  O.  Cleveland 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer* 
Darwin  R.  Wright 
Wayne  A.  Blackard 

To  be  scientist  ., 

Ibrahim  J.  Hlndawl 

To  be  sanitarian 
Kenneth  L.  Po<^ 

To  be  senior  assistant  smnitarkms 
John  E.  Regnler  Michael  B.  Musachio 

Lits^  L.  Zellner  James  M.  Cos 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
James  F.  Lawler 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
James  F.  Wright 

To  be  senior  assistant  tiealth  services  officer 
Victor  R.  Stoeffler 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  31  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  1963: 

Mississippi   Rivxa   Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber.  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37;  33  U.S.C.  642). 

Calxtoenia  Debkis  Commission 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  H.  Allan.  Corps  ot  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  act  o(  Congress  approved 
March  1.  1893  (27  Stot.  507;  33  VS.C.  661). 
Col.  Robert  E.  Mathe,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Debris  Commission,  under  the  provision 
of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  1,  1898  (27  Stat.  507;  33  U.S.C.  661). 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mr*.  Serafina  Ferrara  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  UBONATI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31, 1963 

Mr.    LIBONATI.     Mr.    Speaker.    Mrs. 
Serafina  Ferrara,  one  of  the  most  astute 


businesswomen  and  restaurateurs  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  signally  honored  by 
the  Immigrant  Service  League  of  Chi- 
cago for  her  splendid  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  immigrants  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
As  a  young  girl  she  managed  her  dad's 
grocery  with  great  success.  Upon  her 
marriage  to  Salvatore  Ferrara,  a  popular 
and  celebrated  Italian  pastry  expert — she 
managed  the  bakery  and  pastry  shop  and 
candy  factory.  But  regardless  of  her 
position  of  affluence  in  the  community. 


Serafina  always  remembered  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  She  was  never  too 
busy  to  help  in  any  charity  drive  or  wel- 
fare movement.  To  this  day  she  is  ever 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  everyone  for  all 
t3T3es  of  programs  and  promotions  for 
charitable  or  civic  purposes.  She  has 
been  honored  numerous  times  by  orga- 
nizations of  both  social  and  of  a  chari- 
table nature.  She  was  named  Grand- 
mother of  the  Year  1956 — and  was  cited 
several  times  by  Mayor  Daley,  of  the 
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city  of  Chlca«ro,  for  her  signal  services 
rendered  to  the  city;  also  for  her  work 
for  St.  Cabrinl  Hospitel.  Villa  Scalabrlni 
Old  Peoples  Home,  Cardinal  Stretch 
School  of  Medicine — Loyola  University, 
The  Foundling  House.  Several  years  ago 
for  her  services  to  the  Italians  in  the 
Chicago  area,  she  was  presented  with 
"The  Star  of  Solidanty."  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Italy  at  a  gala  banquet  in  her 
honor,  and  others  so  cited.  She  is  one 
of  the  few  women  so  honored. 

She  Is  presently  the  proprietress  of  two 
of  the  largest  catering  and  banquet  serv- 
ices in  Chicago.  A  series  of  banquet 
halls  are  always  in  great  demand,  one 
located  at  II  Chateau  Royale.  5743  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  and  II  Perrar  Manor, 
at  5600  West  North  Avenue. 

Her  son  Nello,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  is 
president  of  the  Perrar  Candy  Co.  and 
acted  as  the  official  of  the  Columbus  Day 
parade  in  Chicago  recently — viewed  by 
a  million  Chicsigoans.  Her  two  daugh- 
ters are  happily  married  and  grand- 
mother Seraflna  is  the  favorite  of  their 
children.  I  am  proucj  to  present  to  the 
Congress  the  fine  virtues  and  wonderful 
accomplishments  of  this  talented  busi- 
nesswoman who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  unfortunates  who  cross  her 
path  or  that  she  seeks  out.  Seraflna 
Perrara  is  a  credit  to  her  Italian  lineage 
and  American  heritage.  May  God  bless 
her  and  her  children  for  her  many 
charities. 


October  31 


A  BrooUya  CoIIef  e  Leads  the  Way  in  a 
Fiac  New  Veafavc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   N«W   TO«X 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  the  borough  which  is  becoming 
known  as  "CoUegevllle,  UJS-A.."  Pratt 
Institute  has  recently  demonstrated  fine 
community  spirit  through  two  separate 
endeavors. 

The  school  of  engineering  and  science 
at  Pratt,  will  introduce  to  the  New  York 
area  a  cooperative,  work-study  program 
in  engineering  for  the  academic  year  of 
1964-«5. 

President  Richard  H.  Heindel  of  Pratt 
Institute  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Thatcher, 
dean  of  the  school  of  engineering  and 
science,  feel  that  many  benefits  will  ac- 
crue to  the  participating  students,  local 
Industry,  and  the  institute. 

As  presently  envisaged,  students  will 
study  full  time  during  their  first  year  at 
Pratt.  They  will  work  and  study  during 
alternate  semesters  including  summer 
sessions  during  their  second,  third  and 
fourth  years.  Their  fifth  year  will  again 
be  spent  in  full-time  study  at  the  end  of 
which  they  will  be  awarded  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

Many  students  cxirrently  imable  to  at- 
tend college  for  financial  reasons  will  be 
able  to  earn  as  they  study  while  at  the 
same  time  gathering  practical  experi- 


ence that  win  aid  them  in  flndhig  em- 
ployment after  graduation. 

A  Pratt  trustee  and  alumnus.  Ralph  M. 
Parsons,  president  of  the  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons Co.,  a  worldwide  engineering  corpo- 
ration, obeerved: 

PartlclpaUng  Industries  wUl  have  a  Bt«ad7 
pool  ot  engineering  skUla  upon  which  they 
can  draw  aa  well  as  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing qualified  students  In  the  p<u-tlcular  skills 
and  abUlties  their  industries  require. 

Another  Pratt  trustee  and  alumnus, 
Oen.  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Radio  Corp,  of  America,  com- 
mented: 

Industries  will  certainly  welcome  this 
pioneering  step  by  Pratt  Institute  In  offering 
to  the  New  York  area  a  program  which  has 
been  successfully  used  elsewhere  In  the 
country. 

At  present  the  school  has  a  limited 
cooj)erative  program  with  the  Brooklyn 
Naval  Shipyard. 

All  engineering  students  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  program. 

In  the  second  instance,  Mr.  Robert  I. 
Queen,  the  director  of  information  serv- 
ices at  Pratt,  has  been  appointed  co- 
chairman  of  a  special  emergency  com- 
mittee to  help  ex-New  York  Mirror 
editorial  employees  secure  new  jobs.  The 
Newspaper  Reporters  Association  has 
acted  wisely  by  choosing  a  man  from  the 
academic  world  whose  past  experience 
in  the  newspaper  and  public  relaUons 
fields  make  him  a  valuable  asset  at  Pratt 
and,  now,  to  the  community.  The  co- 
operation exemplified  in  this  instance  is 
proof  that  joint  ventures  in  this  area 
should  be  encouraged.  The  beneficial 
results  to  both  college  and  commiMiity 
are  obvious. 


Address  by  Hon.  WUUam  J.  Green,  Jr.,  at 
Denracratic  Party's  $100  Dinner,  Plula- 
delpliia,  on  Wednesday,  October  30, 
1963  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PXNNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  31.  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  hearing  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable William  Orxxn,  city  chairman  of 
the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  give  a 
speech,  containing  more  than  passing 
interest  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia 
particularly. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Bill 
Orein  and  even  more  so  when  his  re- 
marks are  so  appropo  to  the  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  our  colleague's 
remarks  knowing  in  advance  that  many 
Members  will  enjoy  reading  them. 

There  is  also  a  faint  suspicion  that 
one  of  our  Members  of  the  other  body 
may  learn  that  his  actions  have  not  been 
ignored  and  he  has  not  escaped  the  folly 
of  his  ways  scot  free. 


The  address  follows: 

RUCAUCS       BT        CONGXCSSMAN       WlLLUM        J. 
OMMXlt.       J«.,        PHILADiXPHU        DKMOCKATIC 

Chaixman,  Psepakxo  roa  DcuvniT  at 
DiMocaATic  Pabtt'8  $100  DiNNn  at  Con- 
vEWnoN  Hall,  Wcdhksdat,  OcroBxa  30 
1963 

PhlladelphU  can  be  proud  of  many  things 
but  there  can  be  no  greater  pride  than  the 
realization  that  here  In  our  city  a  great 
dream  was  born.  A  great  man  was  launched 
on  the  road  to  the  Presidency. 

When  I  have  said  that,  I  have  said  it  all 
Our  President  needs  no  glowing  words  of 
tribute  to  memorialize  his  brlUlant  accom- 
plishments. 

So  I  turn  to  a  subject  which  can  stand  all 
the  public  exposure  It  can  get.  I  turn  to  that 
creaking  structure  of  hidebound  con- 
servatism, the  Republican  Party— «  party 
which  today  Is  racing  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future  with  all  the  speed  of  a  two- 
legged  turtle  fiounderlng  in  quicksand 

And  the  Republican  Party  In  Phiiadel- 
phla  is  mired  In  a  swamp  of  futility  all  Its 
own  This  is  a  party  In  which  leaders 
eliminate  qualified  candidates  in  order  to 
•coop  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  a  man 
who  has  never  held  public  office  A  man 
who  has  never  served  in  a  top  administra- 
tive post,  not  In  business,  not  in  industry 
A  man  who  has  twice  been  rejected  by  the 
people  In  his  ambitious  quest  for  power  A 
rather  peculiar  man  who.  for  some  strange 
compulsion  best  known  to  himself,  carries 
on  a  one-man  war  against  the  Philadelphia 

In  all  the  years.  I  have  been  in  politics 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  u  the  first 
time  I've  ever  heard  of  a  candidate  trying  to 
win  pollUcal  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
zebras,  bears,  llamas,  and  penguins.  This 
represents  some  kind  of  new  low.  even  for 
Republicans.  Obviously,  somebody  over  at 
the  union  league  made  a  horrible  mistake, 
Instead  of  rxmning  James  McDermott  for 
mayor,  they  should  have  run  Clyde  Beatty. 
Maybe  they  ought  to  arrange  for  McDermott 
to  campaign  In  a  cage. 

And  as  if  that's  not  enough,  have  you  read 
In  one  of  our  local  newspapers  that  a  Re- 
pubUcan  candidate  for  city  council  thought 
that  his  leader,  "6-Percent  Willie"  Scran  ton 
was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?  Now 
I  grant  you  that  "e-Percent  Willie"  U  no 
prize  bag  but  even  the  Democrats  never  ac- 
cused "Wee  Willie"  of  cutting  out  holes  in 
pillowcases,  but  maybe  that's  what  comes 
of  associating  with  the  new  breed  of  super- 
man being  merchandized  by  Arizona  depart- 
ment stores  these  days.  "5-Percent  Wil- 
lie's" been  chasing  Ooldwatzx's  bandwagon 
so  hard  that  "WlUle-s"  hot  breath  is  begin- 
ning to  fog  the  Senator's  bifocals. 

But  we  all  know  about  "6-Percent  Willie." 
he's  like  quicksilver:  When  you  try  to  put 
your  finger  on  him  there's  nothing  under  It. 
Getting  "Willie"  to  take  a  stand  on  public 
issues  Is  like  trying  to  prop  up  a  wet  noodle. 
The  last  time  "WUUe"  took  a  stand  on  any- 
thing was  when  his  boss.  "Harve"  Taylor, 
walked  into  his  office.  Of  course  you  all 
know  "Harve"  Taylor;  he's  the  one  who 
spends  his  free  time  kissing  Scranton  on  the 
cheek. 

But  don't  let  anybody  kid  you,  Scranton 
really  works  hard  at  his  Job.  Pennsylvania's 
never  had  a  Oovernor  who  signed  so  many 
new  tax  bUls  Into  law.  Why  in  the  first  few 
months  in  office,  the  Peter  Pan  of  Harrisbiu-g 
signed  so  many  tax  bUls  he  had  to  go  to 
"HuGHn"  Scott  and  get  the  cramps  In  his 
writing  hand  massaged. 

But  nobody  thinks  more  highly  otf  "6  Per- 
cent Willie"  than  the  Republican  candidate 
for  mayor.  Just  last  summer,  when  Scran- 
ton was  sweating  overtime  trying  to  con- 
vince McDermott  to  withdraw  from  the 
campaign  because  of  McDermott's  Imma- 
turity  and    lack   of   experience,  McDermott 
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phoned  his  local  advisers  and  said:  "If 
Scranton  talks  to  me  about  Immaturity  and 
lack  of  experience  Just  one  more  time  I'm 
going  to  blast  him  and  his  lousy 
administration." 

Now  that's  what  I  call  real  party  spirit. 
Naturally.  Scranton  being  the  two-fisted  op- 
portunist he  is  took  the  reins  of  leadership 
firmly  in  his  hand's  and  beat  a  hasty  r-etreat. 
No  doubt  he  had  visions  of  his  presidential 
ambitions  being  kicked  to  pieces  by  the  po- 
litical Frankenstein  which  he  helped  create. 
McDermott  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  be  considers  politics  to  be  the  science 
of  self-interest.  However,  if  his  talent  proved 
half  as  great  as  his  ego,  perhaps  his  head 
would  not  be  so  large  and  his  mouth  might 
be  considerably  smaller.  McDermott  has  the 
answer  for  everything  and  the  solution  to 
nothing.  His  sole  qualifications  for  office  ap- 
pear to  be  a  crewcut,  three  all-purpose  ges- 
tiu-es  learned  In  speech  class  2  and  a  pocket- 
ful of  bubble  gtun  to  keep  his  committeemen 
happy. 

Watching  the  Republican  candidate's  eye- 
rolling  theatrics  on  television  recently  re- 
minded me  of  that  famous  line  from  Ham- 
let: "I  have  thought  some  of  nature's 
Journeymen  had  made  men  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably." 

Yet  I  would  not  say  his  performance  was 
altogether  abominable,  agonizingly  pathetic 
might  be  a  better  phrase.  It  pains  me  to  see 
a  grown  man  wall  piteously  In  public. 
"Mayor  Tate,  why  don't  you  debate  with 
me?"  But  I  suppose  "Jimmy  Crew-Cut" 
picked  up  that  line  from  Rockefeller  who 
keeps  following  Gold  water  around  whim- 
pering like  a  puppy  dog  with  about  the  same 
degree  of  success.  Maybe  McDermott's  se- 
cretly running  for  a  spot  in  the  national 
ticket. 

He  certainly  has  as  good  a  chance  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  as  he 
has  to  become  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Be- 
sides Just  about  everybody's  thrown  his 
denial  into  the  OOP  ring  except  Elsenhower's 
prize  cow. 

But  I  can  guarantee  that  on  November  5 
there's  going  to  be  one  Republican  hopeful 
who  won't  have  to  pose  In  canoes  anymore 
or  get  his  brother-in-law  to  plaster  his  pic- 
t\ire  all  over  the  cover  of  Time  magazine.  I 
guarantee  that  "6-Percent  Willie's"  White 
House  fever  is  going  to  be  cured  once  and 
for  all  right  here  in  PhilEtdelphla.  Come  No- 
vember 5.  Scranton  and  McDermott  are  go- 
ing to  be  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
Democratic  votes.  By  the  time  Philadelphia 
voters  finish  showing  "6-Percent  WUUe"  what 
they  think  of  his  sales  taxes  and  his  liquor 
taxes  and  his  cigarette  taxes  and  his  school 
taxes,  Ooldwatex  will  be  scrounging  around 
for  a  new  running  mate. 

Philadelphia  voters  want  no  amateurs  mis- 
managing their  city  the  way  Scranton  has 
mismanaged  the  State.  Philadelphia  doesn't 
need  any  more  broken  promises  from  Repub- 
licans. Philadelphia's  citizens  want  no  part 
of  lOth-rate  candidates  who,  In  their  hys- 
teria, find  It  necessary  to  deny  that  they  are 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Phil- 
adelphia wants  no  mayor  who  seeks  to  profit 
from  bigotry  and  who  would  turn  Philadel- 
phia Into  a  battleground  by  pitting  neighbor 
against  neighbor. 

PhUadelphia  wants  no  part  of  a  man  who 
Is  so  ambitious  that  he  would  falsify  facts 
and  figures  to  bolster  his  sagging  campaign. 
In  short.  Philadelphia  wants  no  part  of  the 
Republican  Party  which  for  67  long,  bitter 
years  created  the  slums,  the  squalor,  the  In- 
dustrial depression,  the  moral  and  physical 
decay  which  very  nearly  destroyed  our  city. 
Today,  after  only  12  short  years  of  un- 
paralleled activity  and  leadership,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  revitalized  Philadelphia. 
Today,  the  Democratic  Party  offers  Philadel- 
phia, as  It  has  In  the  past,  experienced  and 
qualified  candidates  •    •   •  men  and  women 


who  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Mayors  "Joe"  Clark,  "Dick"  Dllworth  and 
"Jim"  Tate  to  make  our  city  truly  great. 

So  let  the  empty  words  of  a  puny  opposi- 
tion echo  and  reecho  hollowly  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  Philadelphia's  monuments  of  con- 
crete and  stone,  and  when  the  empty, 
meaningless  words  are  gone,  the  deeds  of  the 
Democratic  Party  will  live  on.  The  city  we 
have  buUt,  the  new  Philadelphia  shall  en- 
dure In  all  Its  grandeur  and  beauty  beyond 
all  debate.  Philadelphia,  what  it  Is  and  what 
It  shall  become,  this  Is  our  answer  and  our 
challenge,  today,  tomorrow,  and  forever. 

To  keep  Philadelphia  moving  ahead  let's 
endorse  a  Democratic  city  administration 
once  more,  as  we  have  done  3  times  In  thfe 
past  12  years.  Let's  get  out  and  work,  work, 
work  •  •  •  to  bring  out  a  smashing  majority 
for  Mayor  Tate  and  our  fine  Democratic 
ticket. 


Truth  in  Lendinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  osscoM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  31. 1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  consumer  deserves  to  know 
just  how  much  he  is  paying  for  the  goods 
he  buys.  The  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  continues 
to  present  to  Congress  and  the  American 
public  evidence  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion requiring  disclosure  of  the  true  cost 
of  goods  purchased  on  credit. 

Just  3  days  ago.  Senator  Douglas 
brought  to  our  attention  another  ex- 
ample of  the  flagrant  trespass  of  con- 
sumer rights,  this  time  in  Nebraska, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  in- 
stallment loans  amounting  to  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion,  had  been  usurious. 

I  want  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  I  have  joined 
him  in  cosponsorship,  in  urging  Imme- 
diate and  favorable  action  on  S.  750,  the 
truth-in-lendlng  bill,  and  at  this  time 
commend  to  the  Senate  an  article  by 
Senator  Douglas,  "Who's  Afraid  of  the 
Truth?"  In  the  October  Issue  of  the  Car- 
penter, which  once  again  clearly  demon- 
strates why  S.  750  is  must  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Real  Cost  of  CxEorr:  Who's  Afraid  of 
THE  Tedth? 

(By   Paul   H.   Dovouui,   UJ3.   Senator   from 
Dllnols) 

Are  we  Americans  who  borrow  and  buy  on 
credit  entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
cost  of  consumer  credit?  Those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  have  sponsored  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill — which  would  require  full  dis- 
closure of  the  true  costs  of  consumer  credit — 
believe  that  the  borrower  has  the  right  to 
know  what  credit  Is  costing  him.  So  do 
thousands  of  citizens  who  have  written  to 
us  expressing  their  strong  support  for  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  truth-in-lendlng  bill  would  simply  re- 
quire that  all  lenders  or  sellers  on  credit  such 
as  small  loan  companies,  automobile  dealers, 
commercial  banks  and  department  stores  tell 
the  customer — before  the  contract  is  signed — 


and  tell  him  in  writing — Just  how  much  the 
credit  is  really  costing. 

This  written  statement  must  include  the 
number  of  months  the  contract  runs,  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  and — ^moet 
Important — the  total  amount  of  the  finance 
charge  expressed  In  dollars  and  cents  and 
the  simple  or  true  annual  Interest  rate  on 
the  debt  actually  owed. 

Thus,  If  you  wanted  to  finance  a  used 
car  for  18  months,  the  dealer  would  be  re- 
quired to  tell  you  that  on  yoiu-  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  $700  with  monthly  p>ayment8  of 
$46.11,  the  finance  char|^|ould  be  $129.98 
and  the  true  annual  l^|Hp  rate  would  be 
22  percent.  ^^^^^ 

Or  If  you  were  buying  ^^^Bjg^n  a  depart- 
ment store  or  mail-orderTreuse  revolving 
credit  account,  the  store  would  be  required 
not  only  to  send  a  regular  monthly  bill 
Identlfjring  the  dollars-and-cents  charge  for 
credit  but  also  to  tell  you  that  the  "small 
service  charge"  of  IV^  percent  per  month 
really  amounted  to  18  percent  Interest  per 
year. 

Under  the  truth-in-lendlng  legislation 
every  borrower  would  know  In  advance — 
before  signing  on  the  dotted  line— of  the 
price  of  credit  In  two  ways,  the  dollar  cost 
and  the  true  finance  or  interest  rate  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  This  would  enable  the 
wage  earner  and  housewife  to  compare  ac- 
curately the  costs  of  different  credit  plans 
offered  by  lenders  and  sellers  and  to  shop 
as  carefully  for  credit  as  for  other  items  in 
the  family  budget. 

F6r  the  past  3  years  my  subccxnmlttee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Conunlttee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill.  The  record  of  this  congp-essional  inves- 
tigation of  consumer  credit  practices  demon- 
strates over  and  over  again  that  many.  If  not 
most,  consximers  are  either  unaware,  con- 
fused, or  badly  misinformed  about  the  true 
Interest  rates  and  charges  they  pay  for  vari- 
ous types  of  credit. 

In  New  York  one  witness  testified  that  he 
bought  furniture  from  a  local  furniture  store 
for  $389.  Later  he  received  In  the  maU  a 
statement  showing  that  he  owed  $688,  to  be 
repaid  in  monthly  instaUments  over  24 
months.  In  other  words,  he  was  charged 
$199  for  credit  for  24  months. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  this 
amounted  to  an  Interest  rate  of  49  percent. 
If  this  witness  had  known  that  an  interest 
rate  of  49  percent  was  being  charged  him.  I 
doubt  that  he  would  have  purchased  the 
furniture  from  this  store. 

Another  witness  bought  a  bed  for  $200 
from  another  store.  He  was  told  that  he 
would  be  charged  an  additional  $76  for  inter- 
est. However,  his  contract  required  him  to 
pay  back  $23  per  month  for  2  years.  We 
figvired  the  true  interest  In  this  case  was 
168  percent. 

A  third  witness  bought  a  television  set  on 
credit  for  30  months.  We  figvired  out  the 
interest  rate  on  this  transaction,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  143  percent.  We  asked  the 
witness  whether,  had  she  known  the  Interest 
rate  which  she  was  being  charged,  she  would 
have  signed  the  contract.  The  witness  re- 
pUed:  "Never  in  my  life." 

In  Plttsbiu-gh  a  witness  testified  that  he 
borrowed  $900  from  a  small  locm  company 
and  was  told  that  his  monthly  paymenu 
would  be  $58.10  for  24  months.  We  figiired 
the  Interest  rate  in  this  case,  and  It  tvu^ied 
out  to  be  62  percent.  Would  you  have 
signed  this  contract  if  you  had  known  that 
you  were  being  charged  62  percent  Interest? 
Of  course,  some  of  these  are  unusual 
cases,  but  It  could  happen  to  you.  Why 
don't  you  test  yourself  about  true  interest 
rates  and  credit  charges?  I  doubt  that  many 
wage  earners  are  aware  that: 

The  small  monthly  service  charge  of  1^ 
percent  on  department  store  charge  accounU 
Is  usually  a  true  annual  interest  rate  of  18 
percent. 
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The  3-perc«nt-per-month  plan  of  unall 
loan  companies  Is  really  se  percent  per  year. 
The  advertised  6-percent  rate  on  home 
Improvement  loans  U  not  leas  than  a  6-per- 
cent home  mortgage  but  nearly  twice  a« 
much. 

The  so-called  e-percent  rate  offered  by 
some  used  car  dealers  Is  always  13  percent  per 
year  and  sometimes  very  much  higher — as 
much  as  an  18-  to  2S-pereent  Interest  rate 
per  year. 

The  4  V^ -percent  new  car  financing  plan  of 
some  commercial  banks  Is  really  9  percent 
per  year. 

Credit  plans  for  teenagers  now  being  pro- 
moted by  some  retailers  as  only  pennies  per 
year  sometimes  amount  to  80  percent  Inter- 
est per  year. 

These  are  not  unusual  cases  but  merely  a 
few  conunon  practices  involving  Inaccurate 
or  misleading  Interest  rate  Information. 
Teat  yourself. 

Do  you  know  what  the  finance  charge  and 
the  true  annual  Interest  rate  were  the  last 
time  you  borrowed  money  or  bought  on 
credttr 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  President  Kennedy 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  proposing 
a  new  program  for  consumer  protection.  In- 
cluding a  baste  "bin  of  rights"  for  the  Amer- 
ican oonstmier.  These  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual include,  the  President  said,  "the  right  to 
be  informed — to  be  protected  against  fraud- 
ulent, deceitful  or  grossly  misleading  Infor- 
mation, advertising,  labeling  or  other  prac- 
tices—and to  be  given  the  facts  he  needs  to 
make  an  informed  choice." 

To  help  guarantee  this  right,  the  President 
urged  Congress  to  pass  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill.  Public  support  is  widespread,  but  op- 
position In  the  Senate  has  prevented  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl.  To  overcome  this  opr>oel- 
tion  will  require  determined  support  for 
truth-m-lendlng  by  the  Individual  borrower 
and  buyer. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 
Oonsumets  who  are  Republicans  need  protec- 
tion Just  as  much  as  consiuners  who  are 
Democrats. 

All  we  who  advocate  truth-tn-lendlng  legls- 
lation  are  asking  Is  that  the  consvuner  be 
toW  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth — in  advance — about  the  In- 
terest rates  and  finance  charges  he  is  asked 
to  pay  when  be  borrows  money  or  buys  an 
article  on  the  Installment  plan. 


October  31 


For  the  record,  the  complete  question 
and  complete  answer  as  t&ken  from  the 
press  conference  read  as  follows: 

QuesUon.  Mr.  President,  a  Negro  leader 
who  helped  organize  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton says  that  he  feels  you  are  greater  than 
Abe  Uncoln  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
Apparently  a  lot  of  other  Negroes  support 
you.  The  latest  poll  ahowed  that  95  percent 
probably  would  vote  for  you  next  year.  Now. 
In  your  opinion.  Mr.  President,  does  this  po- 
litical seif-segregaUon  on  the  part  of  the 
Negroes,  combined  with  continued  demon- 
strations in  the  North,  pose  any  problems 
for  you  as  far  as  the  electoral  vote  In  the 
North  is  concerned  next  year? 

The  Prisident.  I  understand  what  you 
mean,  that  there  Is  a  danger  of  a  division  in 
the  party.  In  the  country,  upon  racial 
grounds.  I  would  doubt  that.  I  think  the 
American  people  have  been  through  too  much 
to  moke  that  fatal  mistake.  It  is  true  that 
a  majority  of  the  Negroes  have  been  Demo- 
crats, but  that  has  been  true  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Before  that  a  majority  of  them 
were  Republicans.  The  Republican  Party. 
I  am  confident,  could  get  the  support  of  the 
Negroes,  but  I  think  they  have  to  recognize 
the  very  difficult  problems  the  Negroes  face. 

So  In  answer  to  your  question.  I  donx 
know  what  1964  is  going  to  bring.  I  think  a 
division  upon  racial  lines  would  be  unfor- 
tunate— class  lines.  secUonal  lines.  In  fact. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  all  this  once  very 
well,  way  back.  So  I  would  say  that  over  the 
long  run,  we  are  going  to  have  a  mix.  This 
will  be  true  racially,  socially,  ethnically,  geo- 
graphically, and  that  is  really,  finally,  the 
best  way. 


Kennedy   See«   Difereace  Between  Per- 
sonal PopnUrity  and  His  Aducveaents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KtNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31. 1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  come  into  possession  of  two  news- 
paper articles  from  my  district  which 
indicate  that  the  FCC  may  be  being  used 
as  a  political  tool  in  Kentucky.  Accord- 
ing to  the  news  articles,  a  ruling  has 
been  made  by  a  Mr.  Joe  Rosebloom, 
administrative  employee  of  FCC  Chair- 
man William  Henry,  which  called  a 
transcription  of  the  President's  voice  In 
answer  to  a  news  conference  question  a 
distortion  because  aU  22  pages  of  the 
news  conference  were  not  included.  This 
is  obviously  an  unreasonable,  dictatorial 
ruling— to  require  the  inclusion  of  a  mul- 
titude of  extraneous,  irrelevant  matter  is 
obviously  a  political  move. 


The  transcript  as  reportedly  used  on 
the  radio  is  as  indicated  in  the  following 
I>avid  Lawrence  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  October  11,  1963; 
Kmrnrmor    Puts    Pinckk   on    Chances — ^gr" 

DiFFxaxNCE  Betwkkn  Pebsonai.  PoPULAarXT 

AND  His  ACiUXVEMXNTS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Whenever  President  Kennedy  completes 
his  Government  service,  he  can  certainly  ex- 
pect to  get  a  fruitful  Job  as  a  political  writer. 
It  would  not  be  based  solely  on  his  prestige 
as  a  former  President  but  also  on  his  astute 
knowledge  of  political  trends  and  funda- 
mentals. 

•  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  at  Wednesday's  news 
conference  a  good  illustration  of  his  per- 
spicacity when  he  placed  in  proper  perspec- 
Uve  all  the  current  talk  about  the  outcome 
of  the  1964  election. 

The  President  put  his  finger  on  something 
which  Is  too  often  overlooked — the  dllTerence 
between  the  seeming  personal  popularity  of 
a  candidate  and  his  real  popularity  bitsed  on 
actual  achievements  in  public  office.  For  it 
doesnt  follow  that  a  man  who  is  weU  liked 
or  makes  a  spectacular  campaign  wlU  neces- 
sarily win.  In  1920.  for  instance,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  James  M.  Cox — who  had 
sreved  as  Governor  of  Ohio  for  three  terms — 
was  an  excellent  public  speaker  and  made  a 
good  appearance  on  the  stump.  In  fact,  he 
campaigned  from  coast  to  coast  while  his 
Republican  opponent.  Senator  Warren  O. 
Harding,  spoke  from  the  front  porch  of  his 
home  in  Marlon.  Ohio,  and  left  his  residence 
only  two  or  three  times  for  1-day  trips  to 
make  speeches.  Yet  Mr.  Harding  won  an 
overwhelming  victory. 

The  lesson  of  that  campaign  has  been  em- 
phasized often  since — that  economic  condi- 
tions are  paramount.  Such  issues  are  re- 
flected as  the  people  vote  against  an  admin- 
istration or  party  in  power.  They  did  this 
in  1920  when  they  voted  their  resentment 
against  a  disrupted  economy  and  blamed  the 
Democratic  administration  for  entering 
World  War  I  alter  having  won  the  1016  cam- 
paign on  a  platform  of  "peace  and  prosper- 


ity."    The    same    thing — economic    discon- 
tent— caused  the  Hoover  defeat  in  1932. 

President  Kennedy  rightly  stresses  the 
peace  issue  as  well  as  the  economic  issue,  and 
wisely  points  out  that  It  will  be  easier  to 
Judge  the  outcome  of  the  next  presidential 
campaign  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1964 
than  it  is  today.  He  said  to  hU  news  con- 
ference : 

"I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
that  in  1964.  •  •  •  A  lot  of  these  matters 
we  will  have  to  decide — whether  the  United 
States  Is  better  off  economically  than  It  was 
before,  and  whether  our  position  In  the  world 
has  Improved,  and  whether  our  prospects  for 
peace  are  greater,  and  whether  our  defenses 
are  stronger,  and  whether  we  are  making 
progress  at  home  and  abrocMi.  That  Is 
a  matter  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be 
argued  very  strongly  in  1964.  For  example, 
we  cant  make  a  Judgment  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  In  1964.  I  think  if  they  pass 
our  Ux  bUl,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate a  very  successful,  buoyant  economy 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  If  they  do  not,  we 
wUl  have  a  different  situation. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  our  relations  will  be  in 
southeast  Asia  a  year  from  now.  I  know 
what  results  our  policy  Is  attempting  to 
bring.  But  I  think  that  result  ought  to  be 
Judged  In  the  summer  of  1964  and  the  fall  of 
1964.  and  I  have  hopes  that  the  Judgment 
win  be  that  the  economy  Is  moving  ahead." 
What  the  President  said  Is  a  sound  analy- 
sis of  the  present  situation.  The  same  yard- 
stick has  been  applied  again  and  again  in 
the  past  by  this  correspondent  In  evaluating 
public  sentiment  and  In  predicting  the  out- 
come of  presidential  campaigns. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  well  aware  that  employ- 
ment and  business  are  not  booming  In  all 
areas  today  and  that.  In  some  of  the  pivotal 
States,  emotional  Issues — such  as  the  race 
controversy — as  well  as  pocketbook  Issues 
may  cause  him  to  lose  electoral  votes.  That's 
why  he  says  candidly  : 

"I  would  say  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard, 
close  fight  in  1964.  but  that  has  been  my 
impression  for  a  good  many  months." 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  said  that  he  believes 
Senator  Gou>watxs  could  win  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination,  but  that  the 
Arizona  Senator  "has  a  long  road  to  go"  and 
has  a  "trying  7  or  8  months  which  wUl  test 
his  endurance  and  his  perseverance  and  his 
agility." 

There  Is  always  a  chance  that  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  may  ttirn  the  tide  against  any 
candidate  in  either  party.  Right  now,  for 
instance.  President  Kennedy  himself  has 
cause  for  concern  about  a  slip  he  made  in 
his  impromptu  remarks  at  his  news  con- 
ference of  September  12.  It  already  has  had 
political  repercussions.  In  discussing  In 
general  terms  the  future  of  the  racial  prob- 
lem In  America,  he  declared: 

"So  I  would  say  that  over  the  long  run. 
we  are  going  to  have  a  mix.  This  will  be 
true  racially.  soclaUy.  ethnlcaUy,  geograph- 
ically, and  that  is  really,  finally,  the  best 
way." 

Critics  are  beginning  to  ask  In  letters  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  whether  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  Indorsing  the  doctrine  of  racial 
intermarriage.  UnquesUonably,  this  kind  of 
an  issue  can  be  embarrassing  in  a  political 
campaign.  So  it  is  likely  that  the  Democrats 
will  have  their  troubles.  Just  as  will  the 
Republicans,  and  both  candidates  wUl  have 
to  demonstrate  their  agUlty. 

As  for  a  dark  horse  in  1964  on  the  Repub- 
Ucan  side — or  even  a  light  horse,  in  which 
category  former  Vice  President  Nixon  Is  often 
mentioned — there  is  no  definite  trend  as 
yet.  Unless  Mr.  Nixon  becomes  an  active 
candidate  long  in  advance  of  the  national 
convention,  which  seems  unlikely,  the  Re- 
publicans win  turn  to  him  only  if  a  stale- 
mate develops  between  Gouiwatxb  and  Rock- 
efeller  forces,  with  combinations  of  favorite 
sons  from  various  States  holding  the  balance 
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of    power,    as    often    happens    in    nation  al 
conventions. 

I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  distortion — whether 
the  intent  has  been  chcmged.  I  think 
it  has  not. 

I  do  not  bring  this  matter  up  for  any 
discussion  of  the  content  of  the  Pres- 
ident's statement.  Whether  we  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  President's  position 
is  for  our  own  conscience.  However,  I 
am  confident  none  of  us  desires  to  see 
Increased  Government  power  by  an  ever- 
increasing  Federal  bureaucracy  used  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  something 
because  of  political  considerations.  If 
the  statement  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
by  the  President,  as  indicated  by  David 
Lawrence,  the  President  can  correct  the 
statement  by  so  Indicating. 


so  1 
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The  Grneninf  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

Ui  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruininc,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  his  trip  to  10  Near  East  coun- 
tries. A  condensation  of  this  report 
appeared  in  Near  East  Report,  with  sig- 
nificant quotes  from  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  his  observations. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  QtuiNiNG  Refobt 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat, 
Alaska,  has  presented  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations  with  a  thorough- 
going 472-page  report  on  U.S.  aid  to  10  Near 
East  countries.  The  report,  resulting  from 
a  2-month  toxur  of  Turkey.  Iran,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, Jordan,  Israel.  Greece.  Tunisia, 
Libya,  and  Egypt  last  winter,  was  prepared 
with  the  help  of  Senator  Gruening's  legisla- 
tive assistant,  Herbert  W.  Beaser.  It  refiects 
the  Senator's  experience  as  a  former  news- 
paperman and  editor  of  the  Nation. 

Along  with  scathing  criticism  of  U.S.  aid 
practices,  the  report  abounds  with  construc- 
tive proposals  for  reform.  It  serves  as  a 
handbook  on  U.S.  aid:  whether  It  should  be 
continued:  how  It  can  be  improved;  why  It 
must  be  Improved. 

NEW    LOOK    AT   BCTFT 

Many  visitors  to  Cairo  return  singing  praise 
for  the  graclousness  and  gallantry  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser.    Not  so  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

"As  I  stood  *  •  *  watching  preparations 
for  a  major  speech  by  Colonel  Nasser  •  •  • 
and  saw  the  multitude  of  large  posters  bear- 
ing his  picture  and  I  later  heard  bis  speech 
with  its  slogans  and  stirring  platitudes, 
I  •  •  *  felt  that  aU  it  would  take  to  have 
that  government  become  a  Communist  bloc 
nation  would  be  to  add  a  few  slogans  and 
change  a  few  pictures." 

It  was  clear  to  the  Senator  that  (1)  Egypt 
has  become  a  "socialist  police  state";  (S) 
Nasser  seeks  "his  own  personal  and  Egypt's 
national    aggrandizement,    in    that    order". 
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and  (3)  "U.S.  dollars  are  enabling  Sgypt  to 
wage  war  in  Yemen,  to  foment  trouble  In 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  arm  to 
attack  Israel  Just  as  surely  as  though  they 
were  spent  directly  for  that  purpose." 

Senator  Orttening  challenged  TJB.  aid  to 
Egypt,  charging  our  State  Department  has 
misjudged  Nasser's  Intentions.  He  con- 
demand  the  "current  official  suggestion"  that 
Nasser  does  not  really  mean  his  deadly 
threats  against  Israel  and  that  Nasser's  radio 
does  not  really  mean  to  beam  violence  and 
revolution  into  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  Jordan  and  Saudi   Arabia. 

The  Senator  took  Egypt's  ruler  more  seri- 
ously. "Nasser's  radio,"  he  wrote.  "•  •  "is 
the  only  radio  preaching  the  violent  over- 
throw of  other  governments." 

U.S.  AIDers  not  only  disregard  this  situa- 
tion, they  abet  It.  Over  one  million  dollars 
has  been  obligated  through  fiscal  1963  to 
help  Egypt  build  a  Telecommunications  Re- 
search and  Training  Institute. 

RUSSIA  AND  EGYPT 

"When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser,"  writes 
Grueming,  "he  stated  that  after  the  poor 
showing  made  by  his  soldiers  against  the 
English,  French,  and  Israelis,  his  officers  had 
demanded  that  he  accept  the  offer  of  Soviet 
arms." 

Thus.  Nasser  seemed  to  expect  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor to  believe  that  he,  the  hapless  dictator, 
was  forced  by  his  mortified  army  to  become 
totally  dependent  on  military  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Obviously,  he  felt  that,  no 
matter  how  clearly  he  reveals  himself  as  an 
expert  cold  war  fence-sitter,  the  U.S.  would 
accept  his  explanations.  Senator  Gruening 
did  not. 

SIDE  ETTECTS 

These  are  the  side  effects  of  U.S.  shipments 
of  Public  Law  480  food,  mainly  wheat,  to 
Egypt: 

Nasser  can  divert  labor  and  resources  from 
Egyptian  wheatflelds  to  Yemeni  battlefields. 

Eg3rpt  can  continue  growing  cotton  to 
trade  for  Russia  arms. 

Other  Near  East  states,  usuaUy  prone  to 
use  U.S.  aid  to  better  effect,  are  forced  to 
divert  needed  resources  for  coequal  military 
development  with  Egypt. 

Orxtening  points  out  that  if  Nasser  does 
not  receive  U.S.  wheat,  he  wiU  either  have  to 
grow  it  himself  or  import  It  from  another 
country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
country  with  wheat  In  sufficient  surplus  to 
feed  aU  the  Egyptians  who  survive  on  U.S. 
shipments.  Thus,  Gritening  felt  that  the 
United  States  could  exercise  real  Infiuence 
over  Nasser  by  means  of  our  aid,  and  he 
postulated  two  conditions  for  its  continua- 
tion: 

"1.  Egypt's  prompt  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  U.N.  settlement  of  the  Yemen 
dispute; 

"2.  Egypt's  reversal  of  her  present  anna- 
ment  policy  so  as  to  cease  production  of 
missiles,  warplanes,  submarines,  and  other 
implements  of  war  clearly  designed  for  ag- 
gressive purposes." 

PAT    ON     THE    BACK 

Grttening  was  kinder  to  UjS.  AIDers  in 
Jordan.  With  U.S.  assistance,  King  Hussein 
has  Instituted  social,  agrarian  and  adminis- 
trative reforms.  By  1967,  Jordan  expects  to 
increase  gross  national  product  by  60  per- 
cent, reduce  foreign  trade  deficit  by  $33.6 
million.  Increase  employment  by  21  percent. 

But  Grttening  had  reservations.  We  sup- 
port development  of  Jordan's  tourism  with- 
out encouraging  her  to  admit  thousands  of 
tourists  who  visit  Israel  every  year.  These 
tourists,  potentially  a  substantial  sotirce  of 
revenue,  are  barred  once  they  have  set  foot 
in  Israel. 

LEBANON     AND    ISRAEL 

With  her  high  literacy  rate  and  stable  gov- 
ernment, Lebanon  has  successfully  utilized 
U.S.  aid.    Senator  Orvzmino  commented  that 


because  of  her  farflung  trading  interests,  her 
support  of  the  Arab  boycott  stems  more  from 
"the  profit  motive  than  •  *  *  feelings  of 
Arab  unity." 

But,  the  SenatcM*  argued,  like  any  country 
whose  major  stock  is  in  trade,  Lebanon  has 
everything  to  lose  from  war. 

"What  has  been  said  about  the  success  of 
the  AID  program  in  Lebanon,"  Gritekino 
wrote,  "can  be  said  to  an  even  greater  degree 
of  •  •  •  Israel."  In  Israel,  AID  found  co- 
operative officials,  enthusiastic  public  and 
a  national  willingness  to  provide  counter- 
parts, in  effort  and  personnel,  to  the  U.S. 
contribution. 

ECX>NOMIC     VIEWS 

Gruzning  feels  that  countries  like  Lebanon 
and  Israel,  which  encourage  private  business, 
are  more  likely  to  utilize  U.S.  aid  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

He  also  felt  that  AID  officials  were  trying 
too  many  projects  in  too  many  places  and 
too  often,  simultaneously.  To  his  mind, 
many  projects  Initiated  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic diversity  will  fail  because  the  recipient 
country  Is  not  prepared  to  follow  through 
with  them.  He  recommended  that  AID  take 
inventory  of  its  projects  with  a  view  to  cut- 
ting their  n\imber. 

near    EAST     PEACE    CORPS 

The  Arab  refugee  situation,  to  Grttening, 
is  an  economic  and  social  rather  than  a 
political  problem. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  •  •  • 
was  to  establish  an  international  agency 
staffed  primarily  with  locally  recruited  per- 
sonnel •  •  •.  Most  of  these  locally  hired 
employees  are  themselves  refugees.  The 
feeling  still  generally  prevails  among  the 
refugees  and  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  nations 
that  any  economic  rehabilitation  and  inte- 
gration •  •  •  would  be  a  weakening  of  the 
political  strength  of  the  movement  to  re- 
turn to  what  they  still  consider  Palestine. 
ThTis  econcMnic  rehabilitation  has  been  re- 
sisted by  the  refugees." 


Louis  Farina  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OP   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31, 1963 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  popular  young  Italo-American 
leaders  of  Chicago  was  honored  with  a 
plaque  "Testimony  of  Merit"  presented 
by  Monsignor  Olkfalley,  dean  of  Loyola 
University.  The  banquet  was  attended 
by  2,000  persons  of  Italian  extraction  and 
their  friends,  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  raise  funds  for  the  Cardinal 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Loyola 
University. 

It  was  under  the  persistent  leadership 
of  Mr.  Louis  Farina  that  young  political 
leaders  of  South  American  countries 
were  approved  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  on  an  exchange 
basis.  He  received  the  congratulations 
of  many  important  leaders  in  govern- 
ment both  here  and  abroad  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  plan  of  Operation  Friend- 
ship. He  also  sought  to  Interest  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  a  program, 
later  adopted  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration— the  Peace  Corps. 

And  so  our  good  friend  presently 
superintendent   of   Chicago  Bureau   of 
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Parking  whose  intenulty  has  solved 
many  of  the  intricate  problems  in  this 
field  of  responsibility  (especially  the  col- 
lection of  millions  of  dollars)  has  de- 
servedly been  the  recipient  of  a  high 
honor  from  Loyola  University  for  his 
conscientious  effort  to  raise  moneys  for 
a  most  worthy  cause — the  finances 
needed  by  the  Cardinal  Strltch  School 
of  Medicine  of  Loyola  University. 


October  31 


Newspaper  Week :    Remiader  of  Joumal- 
isdc  Career  of  Nicola  Lo  Franco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OP  nxofois 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OT  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1963 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent directive  by  the  President  declaring 
the  week  of  October  13  as  Newspaper 
Week,  recalls  to  my  mind  the  distin- 
guished Journalistic  career  of  Nicola  Lo 
Franco — deceased — director  of  Lltalia, 
the  Italian  newspaper  of  Chicago, 
founded  In  1886.  His  son.  the  talented 
Journalist  and  attorney,  Arl  Lo  Franco, 
succeeded  his  illustrious  dad  as  editor 
and  publisher  upon  his  death.  November 
11.  1951.  Armistice  Day. 

It  is  proper  and  fitting  that  Nicola  Lo 
Franco,  on  the  12th  anniversary  of  his 
death,  receive  this  fitting  tribute  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  advance  their  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  status  through  bril- 
liant editorials  stimulating  and  exhort- 
ing greater  Italo-American  accomplish- 
ments at  every  leyel  of  American  life. 
He  was  a  vibrant  fighter  in  defense  of 
Italian  leadership  whether  it  be  in  poli- 
tics, labor  or  bxisiness.  The  logic  of  his 
writings  in  answer  to  the  prejudicial  for- 
ays emanating  from  the  American  press 
were  irrefutable,  and  informative  arti- 
cles depicting  their  contributions  to  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  American  in- 
dustry, many  of  which  appeared  in  the 
American  press. 

Nicola  Lo  Franco  enjoyed  the  close 
companionship  of  the  leaders  active  in 
Italian  affairs.  And  so  he  practiced  his 
profession  in  possession  of  rehable  in- 
formation. Although  he  was  a  fine 
writer,  his  greatest  attribute  was  know- 
ing and  evaluating  men  and  understand- 
ing fundamental  issues.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  life  of  the  Italian  community. 
He  never  acted  on  a  rumor — just  wrote 
a  story  coming  from  reliable  sources,  and 
kept  the  rule  of  confidence  whether  the 
information  was  on  or  off  the  record. 

Nicola  Lo  Franco  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  molding  of  the  Italian- 
American  image  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tion. His  association  with  all  types  of 
hiunans  gave  him  an  insight  into  judg- 
ing these  worthwhile  men  and  Issues  to 
pursue  and  to  recognize  the  phony  shams 
and  sordid  aims  of  ambitious  leadership 
promotion.  He  knew  all  men  In  their 
false  disguises  and  their  secrets  and 
made  himself  more  or  less  serviceable — 
getting  in  exchange  a  reporter's  advan- 


tage— advance  information  for  a  good 
story. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  friendships  and 
could  recognize  some  good  In  every  man 
regardless  of  the  public  acceptance  of 
the  IndividuaL  At  heart  he  was  a  happy 
man,  although  few  persons  ever  wit- 
nessed any  outburst  of  his  reaction  to 
humor.  And  let  us  remember  that  the 
life  of  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  the 
early  days  was  not  an  experience  to  gloat 
over — long  hours,  short  pay.  Also,  the 
sadness  of  his  early  life  in  Italy— being 
a  freedom  fighter  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual  was  no  picnic.  He  had  to  play 
a  hide-and-seek  game — with  the  odds 
all  against  him.  Naturally,  an  Individual 
hving  under  these  critical  social  condi- 
tions develops  a  personality  seeking  the 
shadows  of  silence  and  its  somber  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  a  man. 

Nicola  was  a  genius  of  his  time  in  the 
early  years  of  ethnic  journalism— he  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  and  appreciation  of 
the  Italo-Americans  in  Chicago,  and  its 
environs.  Any  other  man  would  have 
been  a  cynic  under  the  conditions  that  he 
found  in  his  work.  But  he  believed  in 
human  nature  and  found  real  leadership 
and  helped  develop  those  men  whose 
names  he  made  immortal,  never  to  die  in 
the  history  of  the  Italian  colony  in  liis 
city;  He  has  left  us  as  of  yesterday  in 
keeping  aUve  through  his  writings  the 
old  traditions  of  our  people  and  their 
leaders — the  pioneers  of  Italian  stock 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  carry  on  in  their  stead  for  a 
greater  America. 

Nicola,  not  forgotten,  Ues  restfully  in 
the  moss-covered  marfoled  sacred  acre- 
age knowing  he  left  a  worthy  offspring 
In  Art — who  carries  on  in  his  father's 
tradition — respected  and  admired. 


Ab  Econoaiic  Miracle  in  West  Virginia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WXST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1963 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago,  Ravenswood.  W.  Va.,  was  a  strug- 
gUng  little  rural  town  with  scarcely  over 
1.000  people.  Located  on  the  Ohio  River, 
30  miles  south  of  Parkersburg,  Ravens- 
wood  was  on  an  unpaved  road,  somewhat 
isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  activity. 

Between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati, 
many  miracles  have  occurred  along  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Ohio  River  which 
whids  through  the  hills  and  lowlands  of 
West  Virginia.  One  of  these  miracles 
has  taken  place  at  Ravenswood.  W.  Va., 
since  1954  when  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  ft 
Chemical  Corp.  decided  to  locate  a  huge 
plant  in  the  area. 

Why  did  Kaiser  choose  West  Virginia? 
Cheap  power  was  available  close  to  where 
the  coal  is  mined.  Transportation  was 
good  and  the  plant  site  was  easily  de- 
veloped. The  human  factors  were  im- 
portant:   manpower  was  obtainable  In 


great  quantities  and  proved  to  be  easily 
trainable.  West  Virginians  appreciate 
their  jobs,  and  proved  that  they  could 
learn  quickly  on  new  Jobs. 

On  February  15,  1965.  ground  was 
broken  near  Ravenswood  for  the  giant 
Kaiser  plant,  1  of  32  plants  which  have 
enabled  Kaiser  to  become  the  second 
largest  aluminum  producer  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  Ravenswood  Works  repre- 
sents a  capital  investment  of  about  $200 
million,  and  employs  some  3,000  people. 
The  operation  includes  a  reduction  plant 
and  also  a  fabrication  plant  or  rolling 
mill. 

From  Jamaica  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  bauxite  Is  shipped  to  Loxiisiana 
where  it  is  processed  Into  alumina,  and 
then  600  million  pounds  of  this  material 
Is  sent  northward  to  West  Virginia. 
There,  through  the  electrolytic  process! 
molten  aluminum  Is  produced  at  the  Ra- 
venswood reduction  plant.  In  the  fabrl- 
caUon  plant,  up  to  300  million  pounds 
annually  of  primary  aluminum  Is  rolled 
Into  sheet,  foil,  and  plate  products. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  electric  power  to  run 
the  electrolytic  aluminum  process,  and 
over  300.000  kilowatts  are  used  from  the 
Appalachian  Power  Co.'s  Philip  Sporn 
plant.  I  should  mention  also  that  the 
alimilna  hauled  from  Louisiana  to  West 
Virginia  Is  transported  in  big  aluminum 
tank  cars  being  manufactured  by  ACF 
Industries  In  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

What  happens  to  an  area  like  the  mld- 
Ohio  Valley  when  an  economic  miiacle 
like  the  Kaiser  plant  springs  up  In  Ra- 
venswood? The  3,000  men  and  women 
employed  at  the  Ravenswood  Works 
draw  a  payroll  of  $21,114,000  annually. 
This  provides  a  major  boost  for  Jackson 
County,  once  primarily  an  agricultural 
county. 

A  housing  boom  hit  the  area.  To  take 
care  of  the  huge  influx  of  workers,  there 
was  a  burst  of  private  construction  ac- 
tivity. The  Kaiser  officials  decided  at 
the  start  that  whatever  happened,  Ra- 
venswood was  not  to  grow  Into  a  com- 
pany town.  Housing  was  developed  by 
private  Interests  on  the  outside,  dealing 
with  Individual  employees. 

As  the  hordes  of  young  employees  came 
into  the  area,  a  school  problem  was 
created— particularly  at  the  elementary 
level.  The  problem  was  so  acute  that  It 
covld  not  wait  for  local  levies  and  other 
action  to  solve  it.  Kaiser  built  a  20- 
room  elementary  school,  and  for  $1  a 
year  the  school  was  leased  to  the  Jack- 
son County  Board  of  Education.  But  In 
1963,  the  problem  at  the  high  school  level 
remains  severe.  There  have  been  cases 
where  highly  qualified  employees  find  it 
necessary  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  Improved 
schooling  for  their  children  in  an  age 
when  education  is  highly  competitive. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Henry  E. 
Cunningham,  eastern  regional  public  af- 
fairs manager  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  ft 
Chemical  Corp.,  cited  the  following  sta- 
tistics on  economic  development  in  Jack- 
son County,  W.  Va. : 

The  basis  of  economic  growth  Is  Jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  Appalachian  Power 
Ck)..  there  were  80  manufacturing  employees 
in  Jackson  County  during  1955.  By  1960  that 
ngure  had  risen  to  8.112  and  today  It  Is 
slightly  more  than  that.     Total  employment 
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In  1960  was  7,230  compared  to  4,650  during 
1960.  We  have  no  figures  for  1962  but  be- 
lieve It  to  be  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8,000. 

In  1965,  thoce  65  employees  were  making 
a  toted  of  $10,833  a  month.  Five  years  later. 
In  1960.  the  monthly  manufacttirlng  payroll 
had  risen  to  $1,761,300  and  today  It  Is  prob- 
ably slightly  more  than  that. 

The  jobs  and  resulting  payrolls  caused  a 
fantastic  Jump  in  per  capita  Income  In  Jack- 
son County.  In  1960,  per  capita  personal 
income  was  $949.  By  1960  It  was  $2,348. 
Today  It  Is  even  higher.  The  percentage  in- 
crease from  1950  to  1960  was  147  percent. 

I  think  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in 
1950,  65.1  percent  of  the  families  living  In 
the  county  had  an  Income  of  less  than  $2,500. 
Today  that  figure  is  Just  under  10  percent. 
All  because  of  the  Impact  of  industry. 

Of  course  there  was  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation. In  1950  the  county  boasted  15.299. 
At  the  end  of  1960  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants had  increased  to  18,641.  Today  it  Is 
probably  pretty  close  to  20.000.  Ravens- 
wood has  about  4,200  residents  and  Ripley 
follows  with  some  3.400. 

This  new  papulation  creates  effective  de- 
mand. Demand  for  all  things  needed  to 
enjoy  life. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples : 
In  Ravenswood  alone.  348  new  homes  were 
constructed  between  July  1965,  and  the  end 
of  1962.  That  does  not  count  two  apart- 
ment complexes,  one  having  94  units  and  the 
other  56.  These  houses  represent  those  new 
homes  built  Inside  the  corporate  limits. 
There  is  new  construction  going  on  all  over 
the  county  in  new  subdivisions  as  well  as  In 
the  other  villages  and  towns. 

Telephone  customers  increased  from  1.667 
-  in  1955  to  some  3.470  In  1960  and  I  am  sxue 
Is  well  over  that  figure  today. 

Gas  customers  Jumped  from  1,840  In  1960 
to  2,754  In  1960  and,  of  course.  Is  still  climb- 
ing. 

The  number  of  electric  residential  custom- 
ers has  Increased  from  2,732  to  4,574  be- 
tween 1955  and  1960  and  is  increasing  as 
each  new  home  Is  constructed. 

Retail  sales  enjoyed  a  substantial  in- 
crease. During  1956,  all  retailers  in  Jackson 
County  had  sales  totaling  $6,431,000.  Dur- 
ing 1960  that  figure  had  jumped  to  $13,- 
399,000.  That  Is  an  Increase  of  108  percent. 
Exact  figures  for  1962  are  not  yet  available 
but  will,  I  am  sure,  reflect  further  Increases. 
I  think  it's  significant  that  several  new 
retaU  establishments  have  opened  in  the 
county,  the  most  striking  being  a  10-unlt 
shopping  center  in  Ravenswood. 

Other  related  businesses  have  been  affect- 
ed beneficially  through  the  advent  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  average  monthly  railroad  carloadlngs 
has  Increased  from  nothing  in  1950  to  183 
in  1960  and  even  more  today.  Average 
monthly  truck  loadings  has  Increased  from 
nothing  in  1950  to  464  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year. 

Pulpwood  production  Increased  from  71 
cords  to  1.746  from  1950  to  1960.  And  the 
annual  production  of  lumbering  has  In- 
creased from  an  insignificant  figure  in  1950 
to  some  45.000  to  50.000  board  feet  today. 

And  finally,  wholesale  establishments  In- 
creased from  7  In  1960  to  16  in  1960. 

In  the  area  of  community  facilities,  there 
has  been  improvement.  The  niimber  of 
churches  grew  from  92  to  101  during  the  10- 
year  period  and  a  few  more  have  gone  up 
since. 

The  miles  of  paved  road  have  increased 
from  88  to  some  169  miles. 

At  the  preeent  time,  a  3-story  addition  to 
county  court  bouse  in  Ripley  is  nearlng  com- 
pletion; and  ground  will  soon  be  broken  for 
a  new  41 -bed  hospital  in  the  county  seat 
town. 

But  while  great  strides  have  been  made, 
many  thmgs  must  yet  be  accompllEhed  if  we 
are  to  make  true  progress. 


One  of  the  great  problems  still  facing  the 
county  Is  its  school  system.  The  significance 
of  a  good  school  system  to  the  economic 
climate  of  an  area  can  not  be  overlooked 
or  overemphasized. 

Growth  and  Improvement  mark  the  pub- 
lic school  system  In  Jackson  County  during 
the  past  10  years.  Enrollment,  at  5.015,  is 
up  45  percent.  Achievement  test  results 
show  county  norms  up  an  entire  grade  level, 
bringing  the  county  up  nearly  to  State  lev- 
els but  still  a  full  1  year  below  national 
norms. 

The  foregoing  Is  rather  remarkable  since  It 
has  been  accomplished  during  a  period  In 
which  Increases  in  local  county  financial 
support  have  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
other  counties  in  the  State  and  with  the 
Nation. 

Jackson  County  spending,  at  $226  per 
pupil,  is  up  $44  in  the  last  10  years.  State- 
wide spending,  at  $304,  is  up  $131  over  the 
same  period.    The  national  average  Is  $394. 

Our  objective  at  Kaiser  Aluminum  Is  to 
work  with  the  citizens  of  our  county  to  im- 
prove this  school  situation,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  price  lor  bet- 
ter schools  will  be  paid  by  Industry. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  have  teamed  up  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  medical  service  in 
this  fast-growing  area.  A  new  hospital 
is  being  constructed  at  Ripley.  W.  Va., 
thanks  to  sizable  Federal  grants  and  also 
contributions  by  workers  and  manage- 
ment at  Kaiser. 

During  the  past  year,  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  has  brought  great 
benefits  to  both  Ravenswood  and  the 
Jackson  County  seat  town  of  Ripley.  A 
Federal  grant  of  $117,000  has  resulted 
in  a  $234,000  project  which  has  enabled 
the  old  section  of  Ravenswood  to  resur- 
face all  its  streets.  A  Federal  grant  of 
$67,000  will  be  matched  to  produce  a 
$134,000  project  for  resurfacing  the 
streets  of  Ripley.  A  $20,000  Federal 
grant  will  be  used  to  build  a  fishing  lake 
just  north  of  Ravenswood  at  Turkey 
Run.  A  grant  of  $43,700  u-ill  be  matched 
locally  to  build  a  water  tank  to  improve 
Ripley's  water  resources. 

All  of  these  accelerated  public  works 
grants  have  enabled  the  two  main  com- 
munities in  Jackson  County  to  engage 
in  some  active  face  lifting  which  will 
produce  permanent  improvements. 

The  economic  miracle  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  just  beginning.  The  tremendous 
boost  given  by  Kaiser  can  only  result  in 
a  bright  future  for  the  area. 


Flagrant  Abuse  of  REA  Loans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
by  Joe  Fisher  which  appeared  In  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  on  October  16, 
1963.  Mr.  Fisher  points  out  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  REA  loans.  New  restrictive  leg- 
islation is  sorely  needed  to  spell  out  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 


I  want  to  commend  my  colleague.  Bob 
Michel,  for  bringing  to  light  recent  loans 
made  by  REA  for  ski  resorts  and  include 
his  complete  statement. 
The  article  and  statement  follow: 
Michel  QtrEsnoNS  Legautt  or  REA 
Ski  Resoht  Loans 

(By  Joe  Fisher) 

Washington. — Representative  Robxbt  H. 
Michel  Tuesday  challenged  the  legality  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  loans 
for  ski  resorts,  lumber  mUls,  and  for  other 
business  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  Peoria  Republican  said  the  loans  "are 
not  authorized  by  law  and  are  about  as  far 
afield  as  It  Is  possible  to  go  from  the  original 
Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  the  Rvu-al 
Electrification  Act  of  1936." 

Earlier  In  the  day,  REA  Administrator  Nor- 
man Clapp  defended  two  loans  for  ski  resorts 
in  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Illinois. 

TO  Jtrsnrr  loam 

Clapp  appeared  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Departmental  Over- 
sight and  Consumer  Relations  to  Justify  a  re- 
cently approved  $110,000  loan  for  a  ski  resort 
on   Blue   Knob    Mountain   In   Pennsylvania. 

Last  year,  the  REA  approved  a  $23,000 
loan  for  ski  equipment  for  Chestnut  Hills 
Resort,  Inc.  The  Illinois  ski  resort  Is  between 
Hanover  and  Galena. 

Michel,  who  was  scheduled  to  testify  at 
the  subcommittee  hearing,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend because  of  other  committee  business. 
He  submitted  his  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee later  In  the  day. 

Clapp  said  the  loans  for  the  ski  resorts 
were  authorized  under  section  5  of  the  Rural 
Electrification   Administration   Act. 

That  section  <|mpowers  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator to  make  loans  for  "financing  the  wir- 
ing of  the  premises  of  persons  In  niral  areas 
and  the  acquisition  and  Installation  of  elec- 
trical and  plumbing  appliances  and  equip- 
ment." 

Michel  said  ski  lifts  are  not  agricultural 
Implements  for  farm  use.  He  said  the  at- 
tempt to  Jvistlfy  industrial  and  commercial 
loans  upon  the  definition  of  persons  Is  con- 
trary to  the  act. 

propaganda  line 

The  Illinois  Congressman  said  Clapp's  Jus- 
tification for  the  loans  followed  "the  usual 
REA  propaganda  line"  and  represented 
"strained,  tortuous,  and  patently  incorrect 
Interpretations  of  the  organic  legislation 
which  governs  the  activities  of  his  agency." 

In  the  last  2  years,  Clapp  said  section  6 
loans  have  totaled  about  $4.4  million.  Of 
that  toUl.  he  said,  the  REA  had  approved 
13  loans  for  $1.4  million  for  Industrial  and 
commercial  purposes. 

The  loans  are  made  by  the  REA  at  2  per- 
cent interest  to  local  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. The  co-ops  then  relend  the  money, 
usually  at  4  percent  Interest  rates,  to  indus- 
tries they  serve.  The  higher  Interest  rate 
Is  Justified,  Clapp  said,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
underwriting  the  loan  by  the  co-op. 

While  Clapp  told  the  subcommittee  "we 
feel  we  are  proceeding  In  line  with  the  overall 
Intent  of  Congress,"  he  admitted  there  was 
"a  considerable  difference  of  opinion"  on 
section  5  loans. 

Representative  Charles  Hoeven,  Republi- 
can of  Iowa,  warned  Clapp  he  was  "going  to 
be  confronted  with  legislation"  unless  the 
Intent  of  Congress  was  followed. 

Michel  also  raised  the  threat  of  new 
restrictive  legislation  for  the  REA. 

"Congressional  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress  have  warned  Mr.  Clapp  repeat- 
edly about  going  too  far  afield  with  his  snow- 
making  loans,  and  Mr.  Clapp  has  been  put  on 
the  alert  that  the  law  not  only  may  be  re- 
written but  wUl  be  rewritten  to  put  an  end 
to  the  agency's  abuses  of  the  authority 
vested  in  it  by  Congress,"  said  Michel. 
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Senator  Josxph  Clabx,  Democr«t,  of  Penn- 
lylvanU.  submitt«<t  a  aUtomeDt  defending 
the  Io«n  for  the  Pennxylvanla  ski  reeort. 

Cuuuc  said  the  potential  for  economic  de- 
velopment In  rural  areae  lies  In  new  fields. 
He  said  while  the  potential  varlee  from 
county  to  county.  In  some  locations  tourism 
and  recreation  "can  be  developed  as  a  viable 
enterprise  providing  substantial  employment 
and  opportunities  for  additional  Investment 
by  farmers  and  rural  businessmen. 

Ii.i.Boai.  REA  Ski  Loans  Oo  Fax  Attxld 

Washimotom,  October  15. — Representative 
Roantr  H.  Michzl,  Republican,  of  nunols. 
charge<l  today  that  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministrator Norman  Clapp  is  making  Illegal 
loans  for  snow-making  equipment,  ski  lifts. 
lumber  mills,  knitting  machines,  and  other 
business  and  commercial  purposes.  He  said 
that  "loans  for  these  purposes  are  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  are  about  as  far  afield 
as  It  Is  possible  to  go  from  the  original  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  enacting  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936." 

Representative  Michki.  asserted  that  Mr. 
Clapp's  attempts  to  Justify  such  actions  fol- 
low the  usual  REA  propaganda  line  and  rep- 
resent "strained,  tortuous,  and  patently  In- 
correct Interpretations  of  the  organic  legis- 
lation which  governs  the  activities  of  his 
Agency."  The  Illinois  Congressman's  state- 
ment was  made  In  the  wake  of  hearings  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  a  loan  of  9110,000  made  in  August 
to  the  Valley  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  of 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  to  help  finance  development 
of  a  ski  reeort  by  the  Blue  Knob  Development 
Corp.,  of  Altoona,  Pa. 

"Against  the  advice  of  Its  most  devoted 
friends  and  avid  supporters  in  the  Congress." 
Representative  Michei.  said,  "the  REA  since 
1961  has  been  pushing  a  rural  Industrializa- 
tion program  through  its  section  5  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  act.  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  Congress  have  warned 
Mr.  Clapp  repeatedly  about  going  too  far 
afield  with  his  snow-making  loans,  and  Mr. 
Clapp  has  been  put  on  the  alert  that  the  law 
not  only  may  be  rewritten,  but  will  be  re- 
written to  put  an  end  to  the  Agency's  abuses 
of  the  authority  vested  In  it  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

"The  Administrator  apparently  contends." 
said  Representative  Michel,  "that  the  use  of 
the  term  person.'  as  that  word  is  defined  In 
section  13  of  the  act.  authorizes  the  making 
of  section  5  loans  for  conamercial  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  use  of  'person'  In  sec- 
tion 6  defines  the  beneficiaries  of  the  loans 
but  does  not  pxuport  to  explain  the  purposes 
for  which  such  loans  may  be  made.  Section 
13  defines  'person'  as  'any  natural  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association,'  and  each  of 
these  entitles  may  be  a  beneficiary  under  a 
section  6  loan.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
such  loans  may  be  made  for  any  purpose 
which  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  Eissocla- 
tlon  may  be  authorized  to  operate." 

Under  the  "strained"  interpretation  by 
RKA,  a  loan  may  be  made  to  a  corporation 
for  any  corporate  purpose  because  it  Is  a 
person  as  defined  in  section  13.  The  function 
of  section  13  Is  to  define  terms  as  used  In 
the  act,  and  It  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis 
tar  broadening  the  basic  purposes  for  which 
section   5  loans  may  be  made. 

"The  legislative  history  clearly  shows,"  he 
continued,  "that  section  5  loans  were  to  be 
made  for  wiring  homes,  and  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  electric  and  plumbing 
appliances  and  equipment  for  home  and  farm 
use."  Ski  lifts  are  not  agricultural  Imple- 
ments for  use  on  the  farm.  The  attempt  to 
Justify  industrial  and  commercial  loans  upon 
the  definition  of  "person"  is  contrary  to  the 
act.  the  legislative  history,  and  the  inter- 
pretation by  REA  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  until  July  11,  1961,  when  the  adminis- 
trator Illegally  attempted  to  expand  the 
scope  of  section  6. 


Representative  Michxl  explained  that  the 
riiral  electrification  program  was  conceived 
in  1936  as  a  program  designed  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  electric  power  to  farms  and  rural 
residences  which  at  that  time  were  "still 
In  the  kerosene  lamp  age."     He  added: 

"Senator  George  Norrls,  one  of  the  m>on- 
sors  of  the  original  act,  said  that  'the  lending 
of  money  for  the  wiring  of  houses  and  the 
purchase  of  electric  appliances  is  nearly  as 
necessary  as  the  lending  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  lines'  to  bring  power  to  rxiral 
areas.  But  the  present  Administrator  is  ap- 
parenUy  not  bound  by  either  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  act  or  reasonable  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  which  his  predeces- 
sors have  applied  to  their  activities  under 
section  5  of  the  act.  He  has  his  own  goal 
and  he  seems  bent  upon  achieving  it  in  the 
face  of  the  history  of  his  own  agency  and  of 
the  expressed  warning  of  the  Congress." 

That  this  is  true.  Representative  Michel 
concluded,  is  seen  in  the  remarks  made  in 
Paris  Just  this  week  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiire  John  A.  Baker.  Mr.  Baker 
said: 

"The  Department  can  help  local  people  ob- 
tain new  industry  through  section  5  loans 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives.  The  funds 
are  used  locally  to  provide  electrical  equip- 
ment or  service  In  plants  served  by  rural 
electric   cooperatives." 

"If  Mr.  Baker's  Interpretation  is  any- 
where to  be  found  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  or  in  any 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress  which  relate  in 
any  way  to  the  rvtral  electrification  program," 
Representative  Michkl  said.  "I  challenge 
him  or  Mr.  Clapp  to  find  it  and  report  it  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  this  Congress. 
If  such  is  a  valid  Interpretation  of  the  law, 
then  the  late  and  much  loved  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Representative  Sam  Rayburn,  and 
a  host  of  friends  and  supporters  of  REA 
over  the  years  have  been  parties  to  a  26-year 
hoax  at  the  expense  of  the  millions  of  non- 
farm  people  who  share  the  burden  of  bring- 
ing the  benefits  of  electric  power  to  the  de- 
serving farmers  of  America.  If  this  is  not 
a  valid  interpretation,  I  leave  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  public  the  determination  of 
who  is  seeking  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  and 
delusion  on  the  American  people,  urban  and 
rural  alike." 

Representative  Michkl  said  he  may  have 
an  additional  statement  to  make  after  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  state- 
ment made  today  by  Mr.  Clapp  before  the 
House  Agrlcultxire  Subcommittee  in  the 
hearings  on  the  ski  resort  loan  made  In 
Pennsylvania  by  the  RKA. 
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OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PKNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1963 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  able 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
recently  delivered  a  speech  in  Philadel- 
phia and  I  believe  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
Nation.  The  speech  is  entitled  "Unem- 
ployment: The  No.  1  Economic  Problem." 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
fighting  this  problem  for  some  time  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  people  in 
the  district  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
the  10  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. In  our  State  we  believe  we  know 
something  about  fighting  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  claim  some  exper- 
tise in  the  matter.  In  this  spirit  and 
with  the  hope  that  Congressman  Tati's 
discussion  of  the  Issues  will  be  widely 
read  and  discussed,  I  present  the  speech 
which  follows: 

Unkicplotmkkt:      Th«     No.     1      Economic 
Pboblxm 

(Remarks  of  RobxKT  Taft.  Jx..  Congressman 
at  Large.  Ohio,  to  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia) 

Recently  President  Kennedy  ventured  into 
deep  water  by  mentioning  the  possibility  of 
a  36-hour  workweek  in  place  of  the  40-hour 
maximum  provision  presently  in  the  Pair 
Labor  SUndards  Act.  He  scrambled  back  to 
the  beach  pretty  fast  though,  and  our  fear- 
lees  Jack  was  so  startled  at  the  resulU  that 
he  retreated  post  haste  behind  a  truly  fan- 
tastic target  date  of  AH.  aoOO.  But  the  sally 
and  the  taking  cover  both  reveal  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  unemployment  as  a  major 
issue  on  the  economic  front.  Many  thought- 
ful Americans  are  inquiring  as  to  what  steps 
we  should  take  to  correct  the  unsatisfactory 
level  of  unemployment  at  present  and  the 
even  more  serious  threat  of  Its  Increase  In  the 
future.  The  "Oops,  I'm  sorry"  reaction  of 
the  President  on  the  discussion  of  maximum 
hours  reveals  the  high  degree  of  sensitivity 
of  the  current  administration  to  any  general 
and  thorough  discussion  of  this  problem  re- 
lated, as  it  must  be,  to  longer  range  targets 
than  the  next  election. 

This  year's  hearings  on  "Hours  of  Work- 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  began  with 
Chairman  Holland's  statement, 

"Unemployment,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
said.  Is  our  No.   1  economic  problem." 

Indeed,  such  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  and  its  leader  since  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1960.  And  yet  little  If  any 
results  can  be  shown  toward  solving  this 
problem,  or  even  checking  the  increase  In  It. 
This  must  surely  be  because  the  remedies  be- 
ing preecrlbed  are  not  sound  ones,  or  that 
the  target  Is  not  being  given  the  priority  that 
It  should  have.  Both  are  probably  true.  The 
1964  election  campaign  coming  up  presents 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  its  candidates 
an  opportunity  to  see  that  the  American 
people  understand  the  problem  as  well  as 
pKMsible  and  to  propose  for  their  considera- 
tion a  program  of  more  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion toward  solving  it.  Here  in  Pennsylvania 
I  know  that  your  Governor,  and  my  close 
friend.  Bill  Scranton  is  moving  with  every 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  here,  and  he  is 
to  be  commended  for  these  efforts.  There 
are  many  aspects  of  the  problem,  however, 
which  are  more  national  than  regional  in 
their  scope. 

Before  proposing  any  solutions,  we  should 
take  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts  regarding 
unemployment  today.  In  only  1  month  In 
5  years  has  the  national  unemployment  rate 
been  below  6  percent.  Indeed,  since  the 
Korean  war  boom  tapered  off,  it  is  a  problem 
that  has  been  with  us  almost  constantly.  At 
the  present  time,  the  rate  stands  at  5.6  per- 
cent in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
total  civilian  employment  of  over  69  million, 
the  highest  ever  recorded  In  our  history.  The 
total  head  count  unemployed  at  the  present 
time  is  over  4  million.  Here  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  In  some  other  industrial  SUtes  which 
have  had  special  problems,  the  present  rate 
Is  somewhere  under  7  percent  and  consider- 
ably improved  from  last  year. 

These  figures,  however,  are  not  nearly  so 
meaningful  as  the  fact  that  during  the  5  years 
of  1958  through  1963,  we  are  adding  per  year 
approximately  780.000  persons  to  our  labor 
force,  and  we  have  been  creating  Jobs  at  an 
average  of  only  570.000.  Based  on  these  fig- 
ures,  the  President  estimated   in    1962    thut 
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we  needed  to  create  25,000  Jobs  per  week. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  may  be  that  it  Is  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  this.  Some  of  the 
figures  relating  to  Job  opportunities  elimi- 
nated through  automation  run  as  high  as 
40.000  per  week,  which  gives  increased  em- 
phasis to  the  necessary  expanding  Job  op- 
portunities as  quickly  as  possible.  Obviously, 
then,  the  boom  In  jxjpulatlon,  particularly  in 
the  age  groups  presently  about  to  come  into 
the  labor  force,  is  the  cardinal  fact  that  we 
must  recognize.  Automation  Itself  is.  of 
course,  something  that  must  be  recognized 
and  must  be  viewed  realistically  without 
alarm,  but  also  without  any  illusions  about 
the  readjustments  it  necessitates.  Anyone 
doubting  this  need  reflect  only  on  the  fact 
that  the  man-hours  required  for  various 
products  have  changed  between  1947  and 
1962  as  follows: 
For  an  automobile,  from  310  to  153  hours. 
For  1.000  tons  of  coal,  from  1.300  to  600 
hours. 

For  1.000  bushels  of  wheat,  from  340  to 
120  hours. 

For  1,000  tons  of  steel,  from  14,700  to 
10,900  hours. 

There  are  certain  other  major  factors  that 
must  be  given  consideration  in  any  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
One  of  these  is  that  as  a  result  of  educational 
and  Job  discrimination,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  are  Negroes, 
and  this  in  itself  bespeaks  the  necessity  of 
a  fair  and  effective  civil  rights  bill  accom- 
panied by  a  change  In  national  attitude  to- 
ward this  problem.  Another  group  in  which 
there  Is  an  undue  percentage  of  our  unem- 
ployed is  youth  under  the  age  of  22.  Of 
coxirse.  these  figures  duplicate  In  some  respect 
the  undue  percentage  of  Negro  population, 
but  regardless  of  this  factor,  it  is  clear  that 
somewhere  bet?ween  700.000  and  1  million 
out-of -school,  out-of-work  youth  are  handi- 
capped In  getting  Jobs  by  a  lack  of  proper 
training  and  a  lack  of  experience. 

On  the  reatlBtlc  sifle,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  have  a  large  and  growing  number 
of  chronically  unemployed,  who  are  still  a 
part  of  the  labor  force  but  who  are  condi- 
tioning their  interest  in  obtaining  work 
upon  unrealistic  conditions,  and  they  are 
satisfied  to  accept  unemployment  and  public 
support  as  a  way  of  life.  Some  of  these, 
obviously,  are  unemployable,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  many  of  them  are  not  and 
that  the  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  systems  that  we  have  developed  in 
this  country  are  being  subjected  to  abuse, 
hopefully  in  a  small  percentage  only,  but. 
nevertheless,  definitely  by  this  group. 

finally,  we  must  recognize  that  so-called 
structural  unemployment  is  a  serious  and 
Increasing  problem,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered. As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
book  by  Mr.  Myrdal.  and  has  been  emphasized 
by  others,  a  discrepancy  has  developed  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  in  the  labor  field. 
Obviously  this  is  true  where  we  have  some 
4  million  unemployed  and  some  2  million 
Jobs  which  are  going  unfilled,  seeking 
workers. 

Against  this  background  on  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  recognizing  that  all  Ameri- 
cans share  fervently  the  desire  to  solve  it.  we 
should  recognize  the  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Parties  as  they  approach  a  solution. 
The  New  Frontier  solution  seems  to  He  prin- 
cipally in  two  areas.  First,  in  spite  of  the 
rather  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  the 
country  at  present  and  the  favorable  signs 
other  than  the  unemployment  situation,  the 
New  Frontier  Is  urging  an  attempt  to  soup 
up  the  economy  generally  by  a  massive  dose 
of  deficit  spending.  While  lipservlce  has 
been  given  to  the  Idea  that  the  stimulation 
must  come  from  a  tax  cut,  it  has  been  quite 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  true  reliance 
of  Mr.  Walter  Heller  and  other  advisers  to 
the  President  has  been  upon  a  massive  def- 


icit. If  this  deficit  could  be  achieved 
through  a  tax  cut,  they  have  expressed  hope 
that  this  might  add  somewhat  more  to  the 
stimulation  to  the  consiimer  and  bxislness 
investment  factors  in  the  economy,  but  they 
have  made  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  If  the 
tax  cut  approach  doesn't  work,  they  will  rely 
on  greatly  Increased  Federal  expenditures. 
In  fact,  in  their  recommendations  for  greatly 
increased  area  redevelopment  funds,  the  ad- 
justment payment  features  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  and  the  accelerated  public  works 
bill,  one  may  wonder  whether  their  primary 
reliance  even  today  is  not  upon  increasing 
Government  expenditures  behind  the  smoke 
screen  of  a  tex  cut  that  for  the  average  tax- 
payer may  not  amount  to  more  than  pin 
money  of  under  $5  per  week.  Primary  em- 
phasis on  such  attempts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  colors  the  approach  of  the  admin- 
istration to  almost  all  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Including  those  which  are  intended  to 
be  rifie  shots  aimed  at  the  specific  problems 
thought  to  be  behind  the  unemployment 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  approach  of  Re- 
publican leadership  toward  unemployment 
has  been  a  consistent  one  over  a  period  of 
years.  Back  in  1959  I  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Committee  on  Program 
and  Progress.  ,which  studied  and  commented 
on  this  aspect  of  our  national  economy.  In 
part,  we  stated  at  that  time : 

"The  history  of  technological  change 
shows  that  science  has  created — not  dimin- 
ished— new  Job  opportunities,  higher  pay. 
better  working  conditions  and  more  goods 
for  ovir  people  at  less  cost." 

We  continued.  Indicating  that  It  was  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  to  keep  up  with  chang- 
ing technology  and  to  adapt  to  changing 
conditions,  as  well  as  helping  each  other  to 
adjust  a  change.  We  pointed  out  that  by 
1976  we  would  have  to  have  close  to  95  mil- 
lion people  gainfully  employed  to  provide 
for  a  total  population  of  somewhere  around 
240  million.  We  urged  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  helping  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  In  finding  productive  uses  for  dis- 
placed men  and  plants  through  training  and 
retraining  programs  and  through  better  dis- 
semination of  information  about  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  unemployment.  We  also 
pledged  ourselves  to  the  encouragement  of 
fair  employment  opportunities  for  all,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  age. 
or  any  other  factor.  Consistently,  with  these 
objectives,  we  have  supported  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  vocational  education  bill.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  recognized  that  if 
such  programs  are  to  succeed,  our  economy 
must  be  kept  healthy  by  fiscal  responsibility 
In  aiming  toward  a  balanced  budget  and  in 
maintaining  the  confidence  of  all  Americans 
that  we  will  not  be  ravaged  by  Inflation  and 
that  we  are  not  threatened  by  a  loss  of  our 
economic  freedom. 

In  addition  to  these  philosophic  differences 
between  the  approach  of  the  parties  to  the 
unemployment  problem,  there  are  other  com- 
plicating factors  in  the  Kennedy  approach 
to  it.  For  one  thing,  no  priority  Is  given  to 
the  problem  over  certain  other  areas.  There 
are  so  many  different  programs  and  ap- 
proaches that  all  is  inclined  to  break  down 
in  confusion.  There  are  numerous  specific 
examples  of  this. 

One  program,  for  instance,  which  has 
come  under  a  good  deal  of  examination  by 
the  current  Congress,  is  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  Enacted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress and  given  a  budget  of  $379  million, 
Inquiries  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
showed  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  appro- 
priated funds  had  actually  bfen  spent  and 
that  of  those  spent,  a  great  deal  had  been 
put  into  projects  not  normally  thought  of 
by  the  Congress  as  Job-producing  activities. 
Moreover,    the   total   number  of   areas   that 


had  been  qualified  for  aid  was  so  excessive 
that  It  was  obvious  no  real  effort  was  being 
put  into  the  hard-core  unemployment  areas. 
In  the  industrial  and  commercial  loan  au- 
thorization, over  a  quarter  of  the  approvals 
had  been  for  the  building  of  hotels  and 
motels,  not  the  tyi>e  of  project  which  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem.  Kven  at  the 
present  time,  after  a  considerable  period  of 
operation,  the  maximum  number  of  perma- 
nent Jobs  claimed  to  have  been  created  by 
the  program  is  60,000.  and  an  examination 
of  these  claims  revealed  that  they  were,  at 
best,  conjectural  and  in  many  Instances 
greatly  exaggerated  through  attribution  of 
Indirect  claimed  effects. 

Not  much  better  can  be  said  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  where  the 
temptation  to  Interject  politics  Into  the 
approval  of  local  projects  such  as  sidewalks 
seem  hardly  related  to  any  permanent  crea- 
tion of  Jobs. 

Another    program,    -vhlch    should    be    re- 
viewed carefully   with  regard  to  the   whole 
problem  of  unemplosmient  and  which  seems 
to   threaten   seriously   any   Improvement  in 
the  emplosmient  picttire  In  the  United  States 
In  the  near  future.  Is  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.     As  you  will  recall,  under  that 
measure,  the  President  was  given  the  au- 
thority to   lower   almost   all   of  our   tariffs, 
some  by  up  to  50  percent,  but  most  by  up 
to  100  percent.    Acting  under  that  authority, 
the  President  has  Just  last  week,  on  October 
18,  given  notice  of  his  Intention  to  act  to 
reconsider    tariffs    on    almost    all    products 
covered  by  our  tariff  laws.     The  breadth  of 
this  approach  should  serve  as  notice  to  the 
country   that   broad-scale   tariff  reductions, 
with  the  resulting  maladjustment  to  domes- 
tic industry,  must  be  expected.     Safeguards 
of  the  peril  point  and  court  review   have 
been   removed.     While   there   Is  the   possi- 
bility  that    adjustment   payments   to   com- 
panies    and     employees    displaced    may    be 
made,  in  the  present  period  in  which  we  are 
running  at  a   sizable  deficit  In   our  overall 
operations,  such  payments  would  further  in- 
crease the  deficit  and  injure  the  confidence 
of  American  business.     About  all  that  can 
be  said  on  these  hearings  is  to  warn  all  con- 
cerned that  If   they  wish   to  protest  or  be 
heard  as  to  tariff  reductions,  they  must  file 
their  notice  by  November  20,  a  very  short 
period  into  the  future,  and  they  had  best 
prepare  Immediately  to  defend  any  Justifi- 
cation they  expect  to  make  of  present  tariffs. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  already  has  the  lowest  tariff  rates  of 
any  nation  In  the  world  and  that  Imports  In 
recent  periods  have  upset  American  Indus- 
try  and   caused    Job    losses    without   giving 
any  effect  to  the   new   authority.     Indica- 
tions that  we  are  already  In  a  state  of  mal- 
adjustment because  of  automation  and  other 
factors   are   apparently    being   Ignored,   and 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  unemployment  levels 
can  be  Improved  In  the  foreseeable  future 
by  the  activities  expected  under  the  Trade 
Expansion    Act.      Increases    In    world    trade 
may,  and  should  help  to  build  our  economy. 
We    might    have    more    confidence    in    this, 
however.  If  there  were  Indications  that  the 
motivation  of  thoee  In  control  was  to  do  the 
best  possible  for  American  business  rather 
than  to  use  trade  as  an  International  grab 
bag  In  an  attempt  to  buy  friendship,  not 
only  from  free  nations,  but  also  from  many 
nations  that  seem  headed  In  the  direction 
of  communism,  or  are  already  Communist. 
Another   area    for   concern    In   regard    to 
future    employment    developments    Is    the 
whole  area  of  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments.    0\ir    tax    laws    and    various    other 
features  have  encouraged  a  flight  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and 
this  has  definitely  resulted  In  the  creation 
of  Jobs  abroad  and  the  loss  of  Jobs  that  might 
have    been    created    through    expansion    of 
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Anierlcan  InduBtry  here.  After  these  for- 
eign plant*  are  eet  up.  they  are  then  used  to 
compete  with  Industry  here  at  home,  and 
this  has  a  further  discouraging  effect  upon 
our  economy  and  job  creation. 

No  dlsciisslon  of  this  area  could  omit  a 
consideration  of  restrictive  labor-manage- 
ment policies  and  practices  such  as  restric- 
tions upon  union  membership,  apprentice 
opportunities,  make  work,  unrealistic  secu- 
rity provisions,  and  fringe  benefits,  which  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  transferability,  often 
freeae  workers  into  particular  areas  and  par- 
ticular employments. 

Then,  too,  we  must  be  realistic  enough  to 
admit  that  our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  In  the  States  In  which  they  are 
more  liberal,  as  well  as  the  various  welfare 
programs,  have  bad  the  effect  with  some  of 
decreasing  the  desire  for  employment.  This 
has  tended  to  prevent  Initiative  In  moving 
to  new  locations  and  new  occupations.  Par- 
ticularly, It  has  bad  the  result  of  leaving 
unfilled  Job  opportunities  of  up  to  2  million. 
While  some  of  the  present  want  ads  can  be 
attrlbued  to  a  lack  of  training,  certainly  not 
all  of  them  can. 

All  of  these  conflicting  programs  and  con- 
siderations paint  a  somewhat  dismal  pic- 
ture. Certainly  we  should  not  close  without 
making  some  restatement  of  the  position  we 
Republicans  should  offer  as  an  alternative 
to  the  bungling  and  the  crosscurrents  pres- 
ently In  operation.  With  this  In  mind,  I 
have  several  recommendations  to  offer,  a  few 
of  which  are  new,  but  all  of  which  are  prob- 
ably Important.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  should  back  and  make  sure  that 
effective  effort  Is  put  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  training  and  retraining 
programs  such  as  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  various  State 
vocational  education  programs  as  supple- 
nvented  by  the  additional  Federal  funds  ex- 
pected to  be  authorized  for  them.  These 
programs,  I  am  sure,  will  require  supervision 
and  flexibility  to  avoid  waste  In  time  and  ef- 
fort as  well  as  money. 

a.  As  proposed  by  Congressman  Pkank  Bow 
and  many  others,  the  Congress  should  set  up 
a  select  conunlttee  on  automation,  biparti- 
san In  nature  and  directed  toward  coming 
up  with  answers  as  to  how  automation  can 
help  to  create  Jobs  as  well  as  eliminate  them. 
Realistically  here,  we  have  to  admit  that  we 
must  not  block  progress,  but  by  sales  en- 
gineering and  Imagination,  we  should  be  able 
to  make  progress.  Certainly  no  one  can  say 
that  America  Is  yet  In  the  position  In  which 
there  Is  no  need  for  better  conditions  of  life 
for  all  of  us  In  this  country,  not  to  mention 
the  almost  limitless   worldwide  needs. 

3.  We  must  attempt  to  cultivate  new  at- 
titudes toward  easier  adjustment  to  new  loca- 
tions and  new  occupations.  Incidentally, 
the  manpower  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House, 
contains  a  grant  for  pilot  studies  on  Increas- 
ing labor  mobility  by  sharing  moving  ex- 
penses. Prejudices  and  problems  In  this 
connection  exist  and  should  be  better  under- 
stood. 

4.  Both  In  the  United  States,  but  even 
more  throughout  the  world,  man  must  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  population 
problem  that  has  been  created  by  improved 
medical  care  and  additional  living  resources. 

5.  We  should  at  least  Inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  might  encourage  an  Increase  In 
single-worker  families  rather  than  families 
where  the  economic  circumstances  or  other 
considerations  lead  to  multiple  employment 
with  undesirable  family  and  social  results. 
Whether  this  Is  related  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  Its  tremendous  Increase  In  re- 
cent years  should  be  studied  and  deter- 
mined. 

6.  We  must  take  steps  to  strengthen  the 
collective-bargaining  process  and  to  Insure 


that  there  Is  a  reasonable  balance  of  power 
In  any  such  bargaining  process  between  In- 
dustry and  labor.  As  a  part  of  the  same 
problem,  there  shoiild  be  a  study  of  the  com- 
plications that  resvilt  both  In  labor  relations 
and  In  overall  economic  effect  from  nation- 
wide bargaining  In  transportation  and  other 
Indusuies  which  vitally  affect  the  entire 
economy.  Such  a  study  has  been  called 
for  in  Congress,  and,  hopefully,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  or  some  other 
group,  may  rapidly  proceed  with  such  a 
study. 

7.  If  we  are  to  face  up  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  realistically,  we  had  best  stop 
thinking  of  solving  It  In  the  terms  of  make- 
work  projects  and  one-shot-publlc-works 
type  projects.  There  Is  a  place  for  a  proper 
public  works  program  In  this  country,  but 
certainly  It  Is  no  long-term  solution  to  the 
unemployment  problem,  and  the  primary 
considerations  Inevitably  seem  to  become  po- 
litical rather  than  aimed  at  employment. 

8.  And  then,  finally,  perhaps  the  most 
vital  step  of  all  that  we  can  take  to  Increase 
the  rate  at  which  we  can  produce  Jobs  Is  to 
reestablish  the  confidence  of  our  own  people 
and  of  the  world  In  our  economy.  Embark- 
ing upon  a  massive  planned  deficit  program 
for  the  first  time  In  peacetime,  we  face  a 
serious  threat  of  the  loss  of  such  confidence. 
This  Is  evidenced  In  many  ways  by  the 
outside  world,  such  as  In  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  and  the  continued  out- 
flow of  gold.  But  at  home.  It  Is  evidenced 
by  a  failure  to  expand  at  what  has  been 
the  normal  rate  of  expansion  of  the  United 
States  over  many  years. 

Admittedly,  these  proposals  offer  no  pan- 
acea. On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not 
threaten  us  as  do  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's nostrums  with  inflation,  with  in- 
creased Oovernment  control  over  our  lives, 
and  with  makework  Oovernment  activities 
on  an  increasing  scale.  If  we  can  make  clear 
the  choice  to  the  American  people,  both  em- 
ployed and  unemployed.  In  their  common - 
sense  they  are  svire  to  turn  to  sound  and 
responsible  leadership  and  to  demand  con- 
sistent policies  In  attacking  this  problem. 
We  believe,  and  we  submit  to  them,  that 
such  leadership  and  such  policies  can  be 
found  in  the  Republican  Party. 


Speech  by  Senator  Lea  B.  Jordan,  of 
Idaho,  Before  Republican  KickolF 
Dinner  in  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis^  Octo- 
ber 11,  1963 
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Thursday,  October  31,  1963 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Senator  Lbn  B.  Jordan,  of  Idaho,  has 
done  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  a  real  serv- 
ice. To  be  sure,  his  speech  in  J\>rt  At- 
kinson, Wis.,  on  October  11  was  delivered 
at  a  Republican  dinner  and  was  political 
in  nature.  But  the  importance  of  his 
remarks  to  the  Wisconsin  electorate,  ir- 
respective of  party  aCaiiation  or  prefer- 
ence, lies  in  the  clear-cut  choice  the 
voters  will  have  at  the  polls  in  November 
1964,  as  articulated  by  the  Senator. 

Senator  Jordan  presented  a  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  Republican  princi- 


ples as  contrasted  with  New  Frontier 
Democrat  philosophy.  I  feel  privileged 
to  identify  myself  with  Senator  Jordan's 
remarks  and  to  reaffirm,  as  I  have  been 
doing  with  word  and  vote  for  the  past  3 
years,  my  espousal  of  and  adherence  to 
the  Republican  principles  he  has  so  ably 
set  forth. 

To  bring  to  the  attention  of  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  the  important  choice 
they  will  be  given  in  the  1964  elections, 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Rxcord  the 
aforementioned  speech  by  the  distin- 
quished  Senator  from  Idaho: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow  Republicans, 
I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight  and  want  you  to  know  I  particularly 
feel  at  home  In  a  State — like  my  own — 
whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. Wisconsin  was  certainly  appro- 
priately named  "grassy  place"  by  the  Chip- 
pewa. If  you  ever  doubt  It.  Jtist  take  an 
airplane  ride  over  your  beautiful  State. 
And  the  beauty  of  yoxir  farms  and  grass- 
lands are  only  heightened  by  the  contrast 
of  your  small  towns  and  large  Industrial 
cities. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  tell  you 
about  your  own  State,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  commenta  by  way  of  Introduc- 
tion. 

Wisconsin  Is  a  State  of  contrasta  as  far  as 
geographical  terrain  Is  concerned. 

Wisconsin  Is  a  State  of  contrasts  as  far 
as  Ita  economy  Is  concerned — your  dairy  In- 
dustry, your  farms,  and  your  fast-growing 
Industrial  centers  In  your  larger  cities. 

Wisconsin  Is  also  a  State  of  political  con- 
trasts— and  as  Shakespeare  wo\jld  say — 
"Thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

Your  Governor  Is  a  Democrat. 

Your  other  major  State  offices  are  Repub- 
lican and  both  houses  of  your  legislature  are 
Republican  controlled. 

Your  two  U.S.  Senators  sit  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle. 

Six  of  your  10  seato  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  are  held  by  Republicans 
while  the  other  4  are  held  by  Democrats. 

Now,  this  apparent  Intent  by  people  In 
Wisconsin  not  to  play  favorites  to  either 
political  party  would  by  Itaelf  be  Interesting 
enough.  But  you  have  not  contented  your- 
selves with  Just  about  evenly  dividing  your 
elected  offices  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats — you  have  gone  one  step  l>etter. 

According  to  the  various  evaluations  placed 
upon  the  Congress  by  the  several  organiza- 
tions— COPE,  ADA,  or  ACA — depending  upon 
which  side  you  sit,  you  people  in  Wisconsin 
have,  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  election, 
on  the  same  ballot,  elected  some  of  the  most 
liberal  Democrata  and  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative Republicans  on  the  national  scene 
today. 

That,  my  friends.  Is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  will  admit  that  other  States  In  the  Union 
also  seem  to  have  this  same  ability  to  some 
degree — my  own  State  of  Idaho  included. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  i>eople  of  Wisconsin 
have  hit  some  kind  of  high  when  they  can 
elect  four  Democratic  Congressmen  regarded 
as  liberal  or  ultrallberal  while  at  the  same 
time.  In  other  dlstrlcta  relatively  few  miles 
away,  men  of  moderate  or  conservative  phi- 
losophy are  being  elected  as  Republicans  to 
bold  the  other  six  congressional  seata. 

This  Is  a  real  pwaHer. 

There  could  be — and  I  am  sure  there  are — 
many  reasons  for  this 

If  asked,  each  of  you  here  tonight  could 
give  me  what,  in  your  opinion.  Is  at  least 
one  good  reason. 

So.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing you  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  main 
reason. 
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Because  I  have  known  for  some  time  I 
would  be  privileged  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
night. I  have  been  more  than  usually  In- 
terested In  what  I  could  read,  hear,  and 
learn  about  Wisconsin  and  Wisconsin  poll- 
tlcs. 

Por  that  reason.  I  was  particularly  In- 
terested In  a  recent  poll  taken  In  your  State. 
The  poll's  seventh  question  was  this — and 
many  of  you  may  have  filled  It  out  your- 
selves— "Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  Demo- 
crat, Republican,  or  Independent?" 

Statewide,  the  resulta  broke  down  as  fol- 
lows: 

37.6  percent  of  the  voters  In  Wisconsin 
consider  themselves  Democrata; 

21.4  percent  csonslder  themselves  Repub- 
licans; and 

41.0  percent  consider  themselves  Inde- 
pendenta. 

The  answers  to  this  seventh  question  were 
further  broken  down  Into  your  10  congres- 
sional dlstrlcta,  with  the  resulta  from  your 
second  district  quite  the  same  as  the  state- 
wide percentages. 

Your  key  lies  In  that  last  figure — the  41 
percent  who  call  themselves  independenta. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  years  both  polit- 
ical parties  have  known  that  they  must  ap- 
peal to  and  win  the  independent  vote  In  this 
country  In  order  to  win  national  elections. 
That  Is  not  news. 

Por  years  It  was  the  growing  belief — started 
with  P.Dil. — that  to  attract  the  Independent 
voter,  politicians  had  to  offer  special  lures 
and  Inducemente. 
That  is  not  news. 

For  these  same  number  of  years — and  I 
say  this  with  deep  regret — It  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  Republican 
Party  followed  along  on  the  supposition  that 
this  "bribe  the  people  with  favors"  philos- 
ophy— started  by  the  Democrats — was  also 
the  path  we  as  a  party  had  to  take  to  get  the 
Independent  vote. 
That  Is  not  news. 

Equally  apparent — to  all  who  bothered  to 
look — was  the  fact  that  since  the  Democrata 
were  past  masters  at  this  "giveaway"  philos- 
ophy, the  national  Republicans  usually  came 
up    with   what   has    been    referred    to    as    a 
"me-too"  program  which  was  not  successful 
in  winning  the  Independenta. 
That  Is  not  news. 
But  the  following  is  news. 
Many  people  throughout  the  country  more 
poUtlcally  astute  than  I  ever  hope  to  be — 
are  sensing  the  gathering  momentum  of  po- 
litical change.    There  is  a  growing  revolt  at 
the  grassroota  against  the  duplicity  of  those 
political  leaders  who  would  bribe  you  with 
your   own   money.     There   Is   an    Increasing 
awareness  that  what  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try now  want  is  a  straightforward,  honest 
American  philosophy  which  would  dare  to 
challenge    the    basic    teneta    of    the    New 
Frontier. 
In  other  words,  the  people  want  a  choice. 
But  not  a  choice  between  Santa  Claus  and 
his  No.  1  helper; 

Not  a  choice  between  how  to  get  more  of 
something  for  nothing; 

Not  a  choice  between  candidates  who  are 
so  much  alike  you  couldn't  tell  them  apart 
except  for  the  party  label. 

The  people  want  a  clear-cut  choice. 
Now    I    don't    mean    to   oversimplify    the 
Issue.     There   are  many   other  aspecta  that 
come  Into  choosing  a  party  candidate — Is  he 
capable.  Is  he  honest,  is  he  well-known,  is 
he  articulata.  is  he  this.  Is  he  that? 
They  are  all  Important. 
But  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most  im- 
portant is  this:  Does  his  philosophy  give  the 
people  who  will  be  voting  In  his  city,  in  his 
district,  in  his  State,  and  In   the  Nation   a 
choice  of  philosophy? 

At  this  point  some  of  you  may  think  I 
am  advocating  that  Republicans  all  over  the 
Nation  sit  bacl^  and  size  up  their  Democrat 


opponents  and  then  come  up  with  a  phi- 
losophy diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Democrats. 

That  is  not  it  at  all,  and  I  will  explain  why. 

Since  the  days  of  FDR,  the  national  Demo- 
crat Party  has.  as  I  said  earlier,  become  more 
and  more  the  party  of  big  government,  in- 
cluding more  Federal  interference,  higher 
spending,  larger  deficlte,  accompanied  by  a 
rising  national  debt.  These  are  all  symp- 
toms of  a  headlong  gallop  toward  a  welfare 
state.  Of  course,  as  within  our  own  party, 
there  are  exceptions.  Some  Democrats — 
with  true  Jeffersonlan  principles — have  not 
gone  along  philosophically  with  their  na- 
tional party.  Notwithstanding  this  split  In 
their  own  party,  however,  the  New  Frontiers- 
men are  impatiently  eager  to  make  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party  a  party  of  liberals. 

Because  I  believe  In  giving  even  the  Devil 
his  due;  however,  I  must  digress  at  this  point 
to  say  this: 

Yes,  by  and  large,  the  Democrata  are  on  the 
left  side  of  center — but  the  majority  of  them 
are  still  not  so  far  to  the  left  as  to  advo- 
cate— at  least  openly — what  that  disillu- 
sioned group  of  Democrat  Congressmen 
known  as  the  liberal  project  advocated  In 
the  pamphlet  they  sponsored:  "The  Liberal 
Papers." 

That  group,  whose  chairman  was  none 
other  than  your  own  Congressman,  advo- 
cated these  things: 

(1)  Recognition  of  Red  China; 

(2)  Sponsorship  of  Red  Chinese  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  Recognition  of  Red  China's  claim  to 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  with  a  6-year 
trusteeship  under  the  U.N.  to  be  concluded 
by  a  plebiscite; 

(4)  Financial  aid  for  Red  China; 

(8)  Demilitarization  of  the  West  German 
Republic; 

(6)  Recognition  of  East  Germany's  pup- 
pet regime; 

(7)  Expulsion  of  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Scandinavia,  and  France  from  NATO; 

(8)  Shutdown  of  American  missile  bases 
in  Europe;  and 

(9)  Invitation  of  Russia  to  plug  In  on  our 
bidirectional  DEW  line. 

I  again  repeat  what  I  Just  said:  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrat  Party  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  advocate  these  ideas  as  party 
line,  but  the  contagion  of  this  radical  lib- 
eralism has  spread.  Witness  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Young  Democrat  delega- 
tions from  13  Western  States  meeting  in 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  on  August  18  of  this  year. 

These  Young  Democrata  passed  resolutions 
calling  for: 

(1)  The  United  States  to  resume  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba; 

(2)  The  signing  of  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
between  NATO  and  the  Communist  Warsaw 
Pact  nations : 

(3)  The  withdrawal  of  U5.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam; 

(4)  The  abolition  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities;  and 

(5)  The  repeal  of  the  McCarran  Internal 
Security  Act. 

Even  the  President  was  shocked.  At  a 
press  conference  he  expressed  general  dis- 
approval. 

Now,  bear  In  mind,  my  friends,  that  these 
young  Democrata  are  Just  as  vulnerable  to 
the  aging  process  as  Is  anyone  else  and  some- 
day they  win  be  old  Democrata,  and  many 
of  them  will  hold  positions  of  Influence  in 
the  party. 

So,  getting  back  to  my  subject,  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  Repub- 
licans to  purposely  analyze  each  Democrat 
candidate's  philosophy  in  order  to  come  up 
with  a  philosophy  diametrically  opposed.  All 
Republican  candidates  have  to  do — and  it 
Is  as  simple  as  It  sounds — is  to  repudiate  the 
New  Frontier  philosophy  of  failure — ^to  es- 
pouse a  dynamic  revival  of  the  ageless  prin- 


ciples which  made  our  country  the  greatest 
of  all — and  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
problems  of  a  modern  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  In  this  Nation 
are  in  a  conservative  mood  today.  When 
the  pendulum  of  that  clock  swings  Just  so 
far  one  way,  the  undeniable  rule  is  that  it 
has  to  start  the  swing  back  to  the  other  side. 
The  people  of  tills  country  have  seen  the 
grand  design  of  all-powerful  Central  Govern- 
ment turn  into  a  redtape  Jungle. 

They  have  seen  the  social  tinkering  erode 
Individual  responsibility. 

They  have  seen  Socialist  and  coUectivist 
theories  turn  Into  open  war  against  business 
and  Industry — against  the  Jobs  and  wages  of 
working  men  and  women. 

They  have  seen  radicalism  turn  into  class 
warfare. 

They  have  seen.  Just  last  month,  a  Presi- 
dent who  lures  votes  by  asking  for  a  tax  cut 
while  stubbornly  courting  economic  disaster 
through  refusal  to  cut  sp>endlng. 

The  conservative  mood  of  America  does 
not  ask  that  both  parties  promise  simply 
more  of  the  same.  The  conservative  mood 
demands  a  choice. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier — the  Republi- 
can Party  must  offer  that  choice — and  ita 
principles  do  offer  that  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  It  believes  they  can  use  the 
strength  and  brains  that  God  gave  them  to 
handle  their  own  affairs.  It  believes  that 
when  they  need  help  it  Aould  be  the  help 
that  neighbor  gives  neighbor — not  the  l>ack- 
door  solutions  that  big  brother  or  little 
brother  gives  his  poor  relations. 

We  do  not  believe  in  turning  back  the 
clock  to  the  era  of  the  1930's. 

We  do,  however,  believe  In  turning  back, 
wherever  possible  and  desirable,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  home,  family,  and  welfare  to  the 
people  closest  to  them,  to  the  skills  most 
familiar  to  them,  to  the  energies  most  de- 
voted to  them. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  Oov- 
ernment is  the  servant — not  the  master.  It 
believes  that  the  Job  you  have  and  bold,  that 
the  money  you  earn,  save,  invest,  or  spend,  is 
the  first  order  of  business  and  that  Govern- 
ment's Job  is  to  protect  those  things — not 
take  them  over. 

But  what  do  those  advocates  of  big  Go\'- 
eriunent  in  Washington  say  about  this? 
What  do  the  Democrata  say? 

They  say  Republicans  are  devoted  more  to 
property  righta  than  to  human  rlgbta. 
This  is  not  true. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  only 
humans  can  have  property  righta.  And  we 
believe  that  people  should  have  both  human 
righta  and  property  righta,  and  that  the 
govenunent  which  destroys  either  one  of 
thoee  righta  must  destroy  both  In  the  process. 
We  believe  that  as  a  govenunent  feeds  on 
the  property  of  men  it  also  feeds  on  the 
freedcHn  of  men. 

Our  Government  was  instituted  to  assxire 
order  among  the  people — not  to  own  the 
people — or  their  property. 

We  Republicans  believe  In  a  constitutional 
tripartite  system  of  government;  in  a  Con- 
gress that  speaks  for  all  the  people;  in  an 
executive  branch  that  serves  all  the  people 
as  an  equal  partner — not  a  ruthless  boss;  and 
in  a  Judicial  branch  that  also  is  equal  and 
Independent — that  Interpreta  laws  but  does 
not  make  them. 

The  Republican  Party  beUeves  that  the 
security  of  our  country  In  a  troubled  world 
is  a  shield  for  freedom  everywhere  and  the 
prime  target  of  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Our 
party  believes  that  the  strength  of  that  shield 
U  the  main  deterrent  to  war.  It  rejecta  the 
notion  that  such  strength  U  the  cause  of 
tension  in  the  world.  It  rejecta  the  notion 
that  the  way  to  peace  U  through  negotiated 
weakness. 
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The  Republican  Party  does  not  seek  to 
Isolate  America  from  Its  respcnalblUtles  In 
the  world,  however,  and  we  do  not  advocate 
laolatlng  ouraelves  from  ova  allies  or  reneg- 
ing on  the  promises  we  have  made  to  them 
Crumbling  alliances  and  diminishing  leader- 
ship In  the  world  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
present  administration — as  It  fights  with 
friends  and  fawns  on  enemies. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  believe 
that  the  security  of  freedom  U  advanced  by 
the  strengthening  of  slavery.  It  does  not 
seek  a  divided  world — it  seeks  an  open  world. 
We  hold  that  only  in  such  a  world  Is  peace 
possible. 

We  hold  that  the  walls  of  a  divided  world 
can  be  brought  down  by  the  determination 
of  freemen  everywhere — not  by  war.  but  by 
will   and   dedication — by   the   long   struggle 
that  will  not  pause  to  rest  or  to  compromise 
until  the  last  shackle  has  been  broken. 
I  believe  In  those  principles. 
You  believe  In  those  principles. 
They  are  Republican  principles. 
They  are  American  principles. 
They  are  winning  principles. 
The  great  Issue  In  1964  will  be  which  party 
can   most  effectively  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Which  party  best  represents  the  real  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people. 

Which  party  best  represents  the  real  hopes 
of  the  world. 

Fellow  Republicans,  if  you  want  to  win 
this  district  away  from  its  present  steward- 
ship, if  you  want  to  win  this  district  away 
tTOtn.  its  present  position  of  being  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  New  Frontier  administration. 
if  you  want  to  give  this  district  back  to  the 
people  of  Dane  County,  to  the  people  of 
Dodge  County,  and  to  the  people  of  Jeffer- 
son, Coliunbla,  and  Oreen  Coxintles.  I  say 
this  to  you : 

Oo  out  and  find  a  candidate  who  believes 
in   these  Republican   principles. 

Oo  out  and  find  a  candidate  who  can 
malu  the  people  know  he  does  believe  in 
these  principles. 
This  is  your  first  order  of  btisiness. 
This  used  to  be  a  good  Republican  dis- 
trict— represented  by  good  Republican 
Congressmen. 

Tou  can  make  it  a  good  Republican  dis- 
trict again. 

Tou  people  deserve  better  than  a  Congress- 
num  who  advocates  what  the  liberal  papers 
espouse. 

You  people  deserve  better  than  a  Congress- 
man who  adheres  to  the  policies  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

You  people  deserve  better  representation 
than  you  are  getting. 

After  you  have  chosen  a  good  candidate  to 
run  on  the  Republican  ticket  In  1964,  that 
is  only  the  beginning  of  your  responslblll- 
tles  as  Republicans.  He.  too.  will  have  re- 
sponsibilities— but  if  he  is  the  good  candi- 
date he  must  be.  he  will  know  what  those 
responslbllies  are,  and  will  adequately  meet 
them. 
You,  too,  must  meet  your  responsibilities. 
And  in  this  next  election — since  it  Is  going 
to  be  the  year  that  will  make  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy a  one-term  President — your  responsi- 
bilities will  not  only  have  to  be  met  as  far 
as  your  local  and  State  candidates  are  con- 
cerned, but  they  will  have  to  be  met  as  far 
as  the  national  Republican  candidate  Is  con- 
cerned, whoever  he  may  be. 

Even  though  President  Kennedy  has  been 
able  to  talk  himself  through  3  years  in  the 
White  House,  the  Republicans  can't  expect 
to  talk  themselves  to  victory  in  the  drive 
to  oust  him.  And  since  jova  present  Con- 
gressman is  a  pretty  good  talker,  too.  you 
will  have  to  do  more  than  Just  talk  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

What  we  can  do,  if  we're  not  careful,  is 
talk  ourselves  out  of  any  chance  of  victory 


by  engaging  in  party  feuds  and  divisive  tac- 
tics. I've  said  it  many  times  before  and  I 
say  it  again  now: 

As  Republicans,  we  do  nothing  but  play 
the  Democrat's  game  when  we  chew  on  other 
Republicans. 

As  Republicans,  we've  got  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  we  have  a  common  target  In  the 
New  Frontier  and  in  all  the  Congressmen 
who  hew  to  Its  line. 

As  Republicans,  we've  got  to  start  empha- 
sizing our  many  points  of  agreement — rather 
than  our  fewer  points  of  disagreement. 

There  are  those  of  little  faith  who  have 
decided  how  we  can  lose  in  1964.  They  say 
that  the  Republican  Party  must  write  off 
some  of  the  largest  blocs  of  potential  votes. 
They  keep  wanting  to  read  people  out  of 
the  party.  We  hear  them  say  nothing  as  to 
leading  people  Into  the  party.  They  are  pre- 
occupied by  who  should  be  kept  out,  but 
seldom  with  who  should  be  brought  in. 

These  practltlonera  of  defeat  are  sxiffering 
from  a  purge  complex.  They  want  to  purge 
the  party  until  no  one  is  left  but  the  few 
who  may  agree  with  their  thinking,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  line  by  line,  word  by 
word,  and  comma  by  comma. 

This  purge  complex  is  characteristic  not 
of  free  societies  but  of  totalitarian  societies. 
The  splintering  of  parties  into  ever  small 
factions,  each  with  its  own  cherished  idols 
and  images  and  private  fantasies,  is  not 
characteristic  of  American  political  life. 

The  genius  of  American  political  life  has 
been  its  ability  to  resolve  differences  and 
permit  the  largest  possible  number  of  people 
to  work  together  for  common  goals  even 
though  they  hold  varied  views  of  the  best 
way  to  achieve  those  goals. 

Should  we  abandon  this  American  genius 
now  and  return  to  systems  of  splintered  fac- 
tions and  warring  classes? 

I  say,  "No,"  and  I  say  that  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  Party  demand  that  the 
answer  be  "No." 

The  party  bent  on  purges  becomes  a  party 
warped  by  witch  hunts.  It  spends  more 
time  looking  for  heresy  than  in  proclaiming 
principles. 

We  can't  be  the  party  of  victory  if  we 
insist  on  talking  like  the  party  of  defeat. 

I  have  heard  and  read,  imtll  I  am  sick  of 
it,  all  the  advice  about  how  we  can  lose  the 
election  in  1964.  Now  I  want  to  hear  and 
read  how  we  can  win — becaiise  I  believe 
we  can. 

We  must  seek  unity — but  not  conformity. 

We  must  seek  imlty  of  principles — but  di- 
versity of  accomplishment. 

The  Republican  Party  already  is  a  great 
union  of  strengths — American  strengths. 
The  rugged,  restless  strength  of  the  growing 
West,  the  rock-solid  strength  of  the  Midwest 
heartland,  the  tall-timber  greatness  of  the 
Northwest,  the  busy,  bustling  strength  of 
the  North  and  the  East,  the  proud,  proven 
strength  of  the  South. 

As  a  party  of  imity,  not  of  exclusion,  we 
must  give  those  strengths  principles  that 
match  their  stature — not  sugar-coated, 
wishy-washy  programs  to  tempt  their  weak- 
nesses. 

But  am  I  advocating  that  everyone  is  wel- 
come in  the  Republican  Party? 

Am  I  saying  that  we  should  draw  no  lines, 
ask  no  questions? 

No. 

We  cannot  welcome  anyone  Into  the  Re- 
publican Party  who  Is  not  dedicated  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  America's  constitutional  order. 

But  we  must  welcome  all  who,  despite  dif- 
fering ideas  at  other  levels,  would  support 
that  Constitution,  strengthen  its  meaning, 
and  serve  its  spirit.  We  offer  a  party  of  op- 
pcff-tunlty  to  do  Just  that. 

We  offer  no  narrow,  self-seeking  doctrines 
that  say  you  must  talk  Just  so,  walk  Just  so, 
wear  this  color  shirt  or  that  color  shirt. 

No. 


We  salute  the  broad  sweep  of  American 
destiny  and  greatness. 

We  offer  the  chance  to  work  for  principle, 
and  we  reject  the  admonition  which  says, 
"play  the  game  my  way,  or  don't  play  the 
game  at  all." 

One  voice  of  doom  would  tell  us  that  we.  as 
a  party,  cannot  win  the  votes  of  union  mem- 
bers. Why?  Because  we  have  stood  for  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  in  labor  unions?  Of 
course  not. 

That's  what  all  decent  union  members 
stand  for. 

It  has  not  been  the  Republican  Party  which 
has  hit  hardest  at  the  rewards  for  honest 
labor.  The  New  Frontier,  with  its  commit- 
ment to  the  Idea  that  ordinary  men  and 
women  cannot  be  trusted  to  spend  their  own 
wages,  has  been  the  enemy  of  honest  wages, 
honestly  held  and  honestly  spent. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot,  and  wUl  not, 
write  off  the  votes  of  union  members  any 
more  than  we  write  off  the  hopes  of  union 
men\bers. 

Another  voice  of  doom  would  tell  us  we 
should  write  off  the  votes  of  Negro  citizens. 
Why?  Because  we  have  always  stood  for  the 
principle  that  a  man,  regardless  oif  race, 
creed,  or  color,  should  be  free  to  make  his 
way  to  the  limits  of  his  ability?  Of  course 
not. 

It  is  not  the  Republican  Party  that  has 
bred  racial  discontent  In  this  land.  It  Is  not 
the  Republican  Party  that  has  dealt  mortal 
blows  to  the  progress  that  was  being  made 
between  men  of  goodwill  who  know  that  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  can  kill  the  point  of  a 
principle.  It  ta  not  the  Republican  Party 
that  has  played  politics  with  prejudice,  both 
racial  and  religious. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot,  and  will  not, 
write  off  the  votes  of  any  racial  or  religious 
group:  for  doesn't  our  party  contain  all  col- 
ors and  creeds?  Doesn't  America  contain  all 
races  and  religions? 

Certainly  they  do. 

I  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  should 
strive  to  its  utmost  in  every  part  of  America 
and  among  every  possible  group  to  win  votes. 

By  votes  I  mean  this :  American  votes.  Not 
Just  labor  votes,  or  Just  Negro  votes,  or  Just 
Catholic  votes,  or  Just  Jewish  votes. 

But  all  votes — American  votes. 

And  to  get  the  largest  group  of  American 
votes,  we  must  show  the  people  that  we  are 
the  truly  national  party. 

The  only  people  I  want  to  see  capture  the 
Republican  Party  are  the  American  people — 
all  the  American  people. 

And,  in  turn,  I  want  to  see  the  Republican 
Party  capture  the  imagination,  the  mood, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  American  pyeople. 

In  1964. 1  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
win  the  White  House. 

In  1964,  I  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
win  a  Senate  seat  In  Wisconsin. 

In  1964, 1  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
win  the  congressional  seat  of  the  Second 
District  of  Wisconsin. 

We  are  a  big  political  party  and  there  is 
all  kinds  of  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 
But  in  differing,  we  need  not  beat  the  hides 
off  those  with  whom  we  differ. 

Oo  out  and  help  your  candidate  sell  these 
basic  Republican  principles  to  all  the  people 
of  your  district — without  regard  for  race, 
creed,  color,  economic  status,  and.  yes,  even 
political  party. 

If  you  can  do  that — because  you  believe  in 
doing  it — on  election  day  1964,  you  will  find 
that  you  have  won  the  biggest  prize  of  all. 

You  will  have  given  America  back  to  the 
American  people. 

Because  we  will  have  elected  a  Republican 
President. 

A  Republican-controlled  House  of  Repre-       ' 
sentatlves — including     a     new     Republican 
Congressnuin    from    the    Second    District   of 
Wisconsin. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MAKYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1963 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  plesisure  of  presiding  as 
chairman  of  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Advertisinsr  Club  of  Baltimore,  at- 
tended by  about  450  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  civic  life  of  Metropolitan  Balti- 
more and  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  well 
as  high  officials  in   government. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  as  our  guest 
speaker  on  this  occasion  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  Hon.  Stewart 
Udall.  our  very  able  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Many  Members  of  the  House 
remember  Mr.  Udall  as  one  of  our  former 
colleagues  who  served  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Since  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall  has  taken  a  very 
active  and  personal  Interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  This 
summer  he  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  one  of  the  largest  unspoiled  beaches 
on  the  Middle  Atlantic  known  as  Assa- 
teague  Island  In  my  State  of  Maryland. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  this  Island  as  a  national 
seashore  In  our  national  park  system.  At 
the  Advertising  Club  luncheon,  Secre- 
tary Udall  gave  a  very  enlightening  de- 
scription of  this  proposal  and  I  include 
his  speech  at  this  pK>int  in  the  Record 
for  consideration  by  all  Members  of  the 
House : 

Remarks  or  Seceetart  or  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  Betore  the  Advertising 
Club  or  Baltimore,  Emerson  Hotel,  Oc- 
tober 30,   1963 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  along 
with  these  dUtinguishect  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Maryland  and  your  own  Maryland 
officials.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  outstanding  audience. 
The  Advertising  Club  of  Balitmore,  with 
1.200  members  numbering  not  only  direct 
practitioners  of  the  art  of  advertising  but 
business  and  professional  men  as  well,  is 
widely  Itnown  across  the  Nation. 

Tour  basic  purpose  is  to  communicate,  a 
Job  you  do  well.  Communication  Is  my  pur- 
pose here  today.  I  want  to  communicate 
to  you  if  possible  the  beauty  I  find  in  a 
priceless  asset  lying  at  yoiur  doorstep,  one 
that  affects  your  physical,  mental,  and  finan- 
cial well-being. 

Today,  I  want  you  to  talce  an  imaginary 
trip  with  me  JO  years  into  the  future.  The 
year  is  1973.  Our  population  has  grown  to 
225  million.  It's  a  beautiful  summer  week- 
end in  Balitmore  and  we  decide  to  take  the 
family  and  get  in  some  camping  and  fishing. 
We  leave  Baltimore  and  head  for  the 
mountains.  Mile  after  mile  we  travel  in 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic.  Par  up  into  the 
hills,  the  countryside  is  covered  with  houses 
and  commercial  establishments.  The  first 
place  we  stop,  a  little  mountain  hollow  where 
we  used  to  camp  back  in  1963.  is  a  housing 
development  now.  We  drive  on,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  State  park  a  sign  at  the 
picnic  area  says  "Sorry,  filled."  The  man 
over  at  the  camping  area  says  you  have  to 
make    a   reservation    months   ahead   if   you 


want  to  get  Into  a  State  or  Federal  camp- 
ing area.  We  know  of  a  secluded  farm  back 
off  the  highway  which  offers  camping  and 
fishing,  but  the  farmer  regretfully  waves  us 
away.  Since  early  morning  he  and  his  neigh- 
bors had  had  no  more  room  for  campers. 

If  we  had  tried  to  go  to  the  shore,  the 
situation  might  have  been  worse.  It  cotild 
take  4  or  6  hours  even  to  get  our  car  into 
the  beach  parking  lot. 

Our  Imaginary  trip  is  not  pure  fantasy. 
This  year  of  1963 — 10  years  earlier  than  our 
imagined  trip— found  many  people  baffled 
when  they  tried  to  find  a  place  to  picnic,  or 
camp,  or  swim,  or  fish.  Particularly  near 
the  urban  centers,  the  facilities  were  simply 
Jammed  to  capacity,  and  beyond,  on  the  peak 
weekends. 

As  a  people,  we  are  rushing  to  the  out-of- 
doors  as  never  before,  and  the  pressures  are 
on  the  increase.  Several  significant  changes 
in  the  way  we  live  underlie  these  mounting 
recreation  pressures.  Our  population  is  in- 
creasing. We  are  crowding  into  urban  areas 
where  the  tensions  of  life  are  great.  We  are 
earning  more  spendable  income  and  working 
shorter  hours,  resulting  in  more  leisure  Uxne. 
Mix  together  our  \irban  tensions,  money  to 
spend,  leisure  time,  and  the  greater  mobility 
which  the  automobile  and  express  highways 
are  providing  and  the  reasons  behind  the 
boom  in  outdoor  recreation  are  no  mystery. 

With  all  these  pressures,  it  requires  little 
vision  to  foresee  the  day  when  a  large  share 
of  our  citizens  won't  be  able  to  enjoy  out- 
door recreation  because  of  lack  of  facilities 
if  we  fall  to  plan  and  provide  adequately  for 
the  needs  which  are  certain  to  come.  "No 
vacancy"  signs  at  Federal  and  State  areas 
could  be  the  rule,  not  merely  an  occasional 
happenstance. 

I  would  emphasize  that  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, particularly  for  the  city-bound  resi- 
dent, is  truly  a  serious  matter.  It  provides 
essential  cultural  values  vital  to  the  Nation. 
Outdoor  recreation  is  part  of  the  educational 
process  that  strengthens  men's  minds  as  well 
as  their  bodies;  broadens  their  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  of  nature;  sharpens  their 
appreciation  of  nature's  manifold  beauty; 
and  gives  meaning  to  that  priceless  posses- 
sion— the  spirt  that  transforms  warmth  and 
essence  to  life  itself.  I  would  add  that  the 
further  we  live  away  from  the  land,  the  more 
these  truths  hold. 

One  of  our  best  opportunities  to  assure 
ourselves  of  adequate  room  to  participate  in 
the  beneficial  effects  of  outdoor  recreation 
lies  right  at  your  doorstep  here  In  Maryland. 

Last  April,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
proposed  that  Assateague  Island  on  the 
Maryland  and  Vlrlgnla  co»ist  be  acquired  and 
developed  as  a  national  seashore.  I  hope 
you  have  seen  Assateague — mile  after  mile  of 
low-lying  golden  sandy  beach,  a  barrier  reef 
with  beaches  of  a  quality  to  rival  the  South 
Sea  isles — and  almost  unspoiled  by  man. 

A  short  while  after  the  disastrous  storm  of 
March  1962.  Governor  Tawes  and  the  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  make  a  study  of  the  alterna- 
tive uses  of  the  Island.  Our  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Si>ort 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  made  a  thorough  study 
of  alternative  possibilities  of  private  versus 
public  development  of  Assateague  Island.  In 
order  to  provide  an  impartial  analysis  of  the 
effect  these  two  pKjssibilitles  would  have  on 
the  economy  of  Worcester  County,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  contracted  a  por- 
tion of  the  study  of  Robert  R.  Nathan  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  consulting  economists.  The 
essence  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
go  to  the  root  of  the  prime  outdoor  recrea> 
tlon  problems  which  confront  us  at  every 
hand: 

1.  We  are  running  out  of  public  beaches 
on  the  east  coast.  Only  about  2  percent  of 
the  shoreline  laetween  New  York  and  Virginia 
is  in  designated  public  recreation  areas. 


2.  Assateagiie  Island  is  the  largest  tmdevel- 
oped  seashore  area  between  Cape  Hatteras 
and  Cap>e  Cod. 

3.  Assateague  represents  one  of  our  last 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  sizable  seashore 
for  benefit  of  all  the  people  before  it  is  pre- 
empted for  comparatively  limltdd  \ue. 

4.  The  island  Ls  not  sxiited  for  residential 
or  commercial  development  without  substan- 
tial public  subsidy  for  building  protective 
dunes  and  stabilizing  beaches.  If  large 
amounts  of  public  funds  are  to  be  spent,  all 
the  taxpayers  should  benefit  by  having  avail- 
able the  use  of  the  island. 

5.  Providing  safe  and  adequate  water  and 
dlEp>o6aI  of  sewage  under  {M-ivate  ownership 
presents  serious  problems. 

6.  Public  development  of  the  island  would 
provide  great  economic  benefits  to  the  Mary- 
land mainland. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  we  believe 
that  a  national  seashore  should  be  created 
on  Assateague  Island.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception. Maryland  State  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  this  field  have  con- 
curred in  this  conclusion.  Under  our  plan, 
the  Maryland  State  Park  and  the  Chlnco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  would  retain 
their  identities.  "Hie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  welconie  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Maryland  in  de- 
veloping the  State's  part  of  the  proposed 
seashore. 

Senators  Brewster  and  Beall,  along  with 
Representatives  Sickles  and  Tong,  have  in- 
troduced in  Congress  proposals  to  make 
Assateague  a  national  seashore.  Their  pro- 
posals definitely  are  in  line  with  the  think- 
ing of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Assateague  Island  would  be  developed  and 
managed  for  both  intensive  and  extensive 
use.  Development  of  supporting  facilities 
for  food,  lodging,  and  other  eervicos  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  take  place  on  the  ad- 
jacent Maryland  and  Virginia  mainland. 

Our  plan  calls  for  public  acquisition  of  all 
private  holdings  on  Assateague.  Owners,  of 
course,  would  receive  fair  market  value  for 
their  property.  Owners  of  improved  prop- 
erty could  retain  the  right  of  occupancy  for 
up  to  25  years.  Total  cost  of  acquisition  and 
installation  of  dunes  sufficient  to  protect  the 
area  for  day  use  would  be  about  $12.5  million. 

The  Department  has  been  aware  of  Assa- 
teague's  outstanding  recreation  values  for 
many  years.  As  early  as  1935,  the  National 
Park  Service  Identified  Assateague  as  worthy 
of  Federal  acquisition,  and  the  Chlncoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  encompassing  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  Island  was  estab- 
lished in  1943. 

Assateague  Is  a  precious  national  asset. 
Its  beauty  grips  the  imagination  and  stirs 
the  soul.  And  it  is  ideally  located  to  serve 
the  large  cities  of  Baltimore.  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  Wilmington.  Assateague 
represents  one  of  our  last  chances  to  provide 
for  the  seashore  recreation  needs  of  the  sev- 
eral million  people  living  in  these  nearby 
cities.  Within  a  250-mile  radius  of  Assa- 
teague live  about  34  million  people — almost 
one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  total  population. 
Public  ownership  and  development  of  Assa- 
teague Island  would  provide  seashore  recre- 
ation opportunity  for  an  estimated  3  million 
people  annually  by  the  year  1975.  I  hope 
you  will  Join  me  in  supporting  legislation 
which  will  enable  us  to  save  this  piece  of 
our  disappearing  coastline  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment. 

So  Important  to  the  future  well-being  of 
all  the  residents  of  this  area  is  public  acqui- 
sition of  Assateague  that  I  would  suggest 
that  the  venerable  Advertising  Club  of  Bal- 
timore may  wish  to  consider  adopting  Assa- 
teague as  a  project.  ThU  Advertising  Club, 
renowned  for  its  public  service,  could  render 
no  more  Important  contribution  than  to  in- 
stitute a  campaign  of  understanding  to  ex- 
plain to  all  of  Maryland  the  benefits  which 
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would  come  from  developing  AMateague  u  a 
national  seashore. 

As  I  have  stated,  Assateague  Island  la  tlM 
largest  unspoiled  section  of  beach  In  mid- 
section of  the  Atlantic  coast  which  Is  sult- 
atol*  for  preservation  as  a  national  seashore. 
This  Island  has  been  the  scene  of  lU-advlsed 
speculation,  unsound  land  use  proposals,  and 
short-sighted  conservation  planning.  If  we 
take  Into  account  the  needs  of  the  future, 
Assateague  can  become  an  Irreplaceable  play- 
ground for  the  people  who  live  In  this  region 
of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Not  unexpectedly,  we  have  seen  stren- 
.uous  opposition  to  the  national  seashore 
proposal  develop  on  the  part  of  Worcester 
County  ofQclals.  Such  opposition  was  to  be 
exi>ected.  The  whole  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Park  System  Is  the 
history  of  local  opposition  at  the  outset,  but 
always  has  a  happy  ending.  Without  hesl- 
taUon  I  will  predict  today  that  If  the  advice 
of  your  State  officials  is  followed  and  Assa- 
teague Is  added  to  our  National  Park  System, 
Worcester  County  will  benefit  most  of  all. 
Once  a  long-range  conservation  plan  Is  put 
Into  action  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  will  quickly  win 
the  support  of  those  who  live  In  the  areas 
adjacent  to  Assateague.  This  has  been  the 
case  over  and  over.     Here  are  some  examples : 

1.  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  In  Dare 
Cotinty,  N.C.,  Is  not  unlike  Assateague.  In 
1050.  Dare  County  had  an  $11  tax  base  before 
the  recreation  area  got  underway.  By  1968, 
Dare  County's  tax  base  was  $36  and  its  tax 
rate  was  reduced  from  fl  to  80  cents  per 
hundred. 

Cape  Hatteras  was  preserved,  and  the 
tourist  trade  around  the  area  virtually 
doubled  In  a  6-year  period;  bank  deposits 
doubled;  and  land  values  multiplied  In  the 
▼Iclnlty  of  the  national  seashore. 


a.  The  Importance  of  location  Is  clear  for 
retailers  who  seek  a  share  of  business  at  or 
near  a  recreation  area.  An  example  of  this 
effect  Is  afforded  by  Teton  County,  Wyo- 
ming, which  contains  the  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  and  is  adjacent  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  In  1958,  tourist  expenditures 
of  nearly  $7  million  produced  locally  a  busi- 
ness of  over  tia  million,  or  about  71  percent 
of  the  total  business  generated  in  the  county 
by  all  economic  activity. 

3.  In  1958,  nearly  3J2  million  persons  spent 
an  estimated  $35  million  within  an  area  ex- 
tending 30  miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

4.  As  the  voliune  of  recreation  expands,  it 
may  bring  about  additional  capital  invest- 
ment. This  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  com- 
munity's economic  activities.  For  Instance, 
the  38.000  summer  homes  in  New  Hampshire 
all  built  essentially  for  recreation  purposes 
provide  a  market  for  real  estate,  building,  and 
other  materials  and  labor. 

6.  Tourist  expenditures  are  big  business — 
a  business  that's  getting  bigger  every  year. 
Spending  tor  outdoor  recreation  totals  an 
estimated  $30  billion  annually.  Major  sport- 
ing goods  are  just  under  $3  billion  a  year, 
three-fourths  for  items  related  to  outdoor 
recreation. 

We  spend  an  estimated  $3.1  billion  tor 
boats  and  related  equipment  and  services, 
$3  billion  on  fishing  annually.  Visitors  to 
Pederid  and  State  parks,  forests,  and  reser- 
voirs spend  over  $11   billion  annually. 

Once  Congress  authorizes  an  Assateague 
National  Seashore,  it  is  going  to  take  money 
to  acquire  the  land.  It  is  for  purposes  such 
as  this  that  we  have  proposed  and  Congress 
is  considering  a  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  bill. 


This  far-reaching  measure  would  provide 
both  needed  funds  for  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain Federal  areas  and,  importantly,  grants- 
in-aid  to  help  the  States  plan,  acquire,  and 
develop  outdoor  recreation  areas  such  as 
parks,  forests,  reservoirs,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  areas.  The  State  of  Maryland  could 
use  such  grants-in-aid  funds  for  needed  de- 
velopment work  at  the  State  portion  of  the 
Assateague  project. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  from  entrance  and  user 
fees  at  certain  federally  administered  recre- 
ation areas,  from  proceeds  of  surplus  land 
sales,  from  revenues  raised  by  the  motorboat 
fuels  tax  and  from  repayable  advance  appro- 
priations. The  revenues  would  continue  for 
a  period  of  35  years.  This  is  fair  and  reason- 
able financing  since  the  pay-as-you-go  reve- 
nues would  be  derived  from  the  people  who 
benefit  most  from  use  of  Federal  areas,  the 
recreation  users. 

Upon  appropriation  by  Congress,  60  per- 
cent of  the  fund,  f>osslbly  $136  million  in 
a  typical  year,  would  be  available  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis. 

I  know  of  no  proposal  which  could  advance 
the  cause  of  acquiring  needed  recreation  re- 
sources more  than  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  bill.  The  measure  has  en- 
joyed the  support  In  principle  from  officials 
of  46  States  and  from  niunerous  conservation 
organizations  and  other  groups.  The  bill  has 
been  ordered  reported  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  House  and  Senate  will  approve  the 
land  and  water  bill  this  year.  If  It  does, 
the  futvu-e  for  Assateague  will  be  that  much 
brighter.  We  need  Assateague — all  of  us.  I 
hope  all  of  you  can  be  present  for  a  swim 
on  its  beautlfiil  beaches  the  day  we  dedicate 
it  as  a  new  national  seashore — ^for  all 
Americans. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  from  the  valley  of 
need,  where  we  are  called  to  serve,  we  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  hills  of  a  waiting  strength 
not  our  own. 

Our  minds  are  startled  by  the  swift 
march  of  world-shaking  events.  Hidden 
fires  are  flaming  forth,  consuming  the 
old  habitations  of  men.  Everywhere  our 
ears  are  assailed  by  harsh  voices  that 
challenge  all  that  a  former  generation 
counted  fixed,  final,  and  sure.  Men  in 
fetters,  whose  lives  have  been  held  more 
cheap  than  merchandise,  are  chanting 
fierce  songs  of  expected  freedom. 

Now  God  be  praised,  who  hath  matched 
us  with  this  hour  when,  with  the  shining 
sword  of  emancipation.  Thou  callest  us 
to  lead  in  the  great  crusade  against  all 
that  denies,  degrades,  and  enslaves  Thy 
other  children  under  all  skies. 

O  Ood.  make  us  wise  enough  to  give 
ourselves  to  the  highest.  Make  us  good 
enough  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  best. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  blessed 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAwsniLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  "Hiursday, 
October  31,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


promote  the  orderly  transfer  of  the 
executive  pwwer  in  connection  with  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  ofllce  of  a 
President  and  the  inaugxiration  of  a  new 
President;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Daw- 
son, Mr.  Hounsu),  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Hoeton  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1703)  to 
amend  tlUe  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  4638)  to 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ttie  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  William  NelU  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents.  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Serrice,  for  the  term  of 
4  years  expiring  August  3,  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Pul^lc  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominatioius. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Ccsnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bernard  T.  Moynahan,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Morison,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nationad 
Science  Board,  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  May  10,  1966. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


cix- 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Udd  be- 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
BzposT  ON  Medical  Stockfux  of  Civil  Dk- 

TENSX      EMESCENCT      SUFPLIXS      AND     EQI7IP- 
MZNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law  on  the  actual  pro- 
curement receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of 
civil  defense  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment purpoeee,  for  the  quarterly  period 
ended  September  30.  1963;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Repokt  ow  Mn.rrA«T  PB0cu«EM»rr  Acnows 

rOK   EXPEKIMENTAL,  DEVIXOnCEIfTAL,  OB  RC- 

SKAECH  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  military 
proc\irement  actions  for  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  research  work,  for  the  6-znonth 
period  ended  Jvme  30,  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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RsposT  ON  RxcoNSTmucnoN  Finance  Corpo- 

■ATION     iJQtnDATlON     FUNO 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury,  tranamittlng,  purmant  to  law,  a  report 
covering  the  progreM  made  In  liquidating  the 
aaaeta  of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
September  30,  1903  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RCPOKT  ON  Provision  or  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insurancx 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk 
Insurance,  as  of  September  30,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  reix>rt);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

ftKPoar  ON  Unnbcessart  Costs  iNCxnutsD  bt 

UsB   or  AN   Inadbquatz   Interior   Protec- 

TfVE  Coatino  for  Puel  Truck  Tankers 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 

by  use  of  an  Inadequate  Interior  protective 

coating  for  fuel  truck  tankers,  £>epartment 

of  the  Army,  dated  October  1963   (with  an 

accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Need  To  Revise  Procedures  in 
Administration  of  Mortgage  Insurance 
Program  for  URban  Renewal  Housing 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  revise  procedures 
in  administration  of  the  mortgage  insurance 
program  for  urban  renewal  housing.  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  October  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Certain    Unnecessary    Annual 

E^XPENDITURES    BT    THE    ARMT    AND    NaVT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  annual  expend- 
itures by  the  Dep>artments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  leasing  commercial  facilities  to  store 
Government-owned  empty  56-gallon  steel 
drums  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  area,  De- 
ptutment  of  Defense,  dated  October  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Use  or  Former  Government 
Surplus  Parts  Without  Authorization 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  former  Govern- 
ment surplus  parts  without  authorization 
under  contract  DA-23-a04-TC-1695  with 
Aerodex,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  October  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Unnecessary    Costs    Incurred 

Because    or    Administrative    Negligence 

AND  Poor  Design 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
because  of  administrative  negligence  and 
poor  design  In  the  construction  of  two  Cape- 
hart  hoiuing  projects.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  dated  October  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Application  for  Loan  Under  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  for  a  loan  to  the  Jackson  Val- 
ley Irrigation  District.  Amador  County.  Calif., 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1966  (with  accompeoiylng  papers) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  fUea  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  pot  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  EHsposltion  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Louisiana  State  Conference  of 
Branches.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
the  civil  rights  bill,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1241.  A  bill  to  require  annual  reports 
instead  of  quarterly  reports  under  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corj>oration  Liquida- 
tion Act  (Rept.  No.  628) :  and 

S.  2228.  A  bill  to  change  the  requirements 
for  the  annual  meeting  date  for  national 
banks  (Rept.  No.  622). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
J\istlces  (Rept.  No.  623) . 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Ccwn- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llla  Everts 
Weber  (Rept.  No.  624). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authoriz«  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for  an 
increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock  (Rept.  No.  625). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  3,000  additional 
copies  of  civil  rlghU  hearings  (Rept.  No.  627) . 


former  ofHcer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate— and  I  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutlpn.  The  resolution 
has  been  cleared  by  the  majority,  and 
the  distingulahed  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  asks  for  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  221)  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing its  responsibilities  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  212.  to  inquire  Into  the  financial 
or  business  Interests  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  agreed  to  October  10.  1963.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  Is  au- 
thorlced  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  oth- 
er assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  is  authc»-ized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  per- 
son employed  under  the  authority  of  this 
resolution;  and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  to  utlltae  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices. Information,  faculties,  and  personnel  of 
any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sac.  2.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000  through  January  31,  1964,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
courtesy  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  those  of  the  minor- 
ity. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  reso- 
lution provides  for  minority  representa- 
tion staffwise.  The  task  before  the  com- 
mittee is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  is  one 
that  involves  the  good  standing  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  entire  Senate.  It  must  be 
followed  judiciously  but  thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  221) 
is  agreed  to. 
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RESOLUTION 


INQUIRY  INTO  FINANCIAL  OR  BUSI- 
NESS INTERESTS  OF  ANY  OFFI- 
CER OR  EMPLOYEE  OR  FORMER 
OFFICER  OR  EMPLOYEE  OP  THE 
SENATE— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (8.  REPT.  NO.  626) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  report  an  original 
resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  discharging  its  respon- 
sibilities vmder  Senate  Resolution  212 — 
inquiry  into  the  financial  or  business 
Interests  of  any  officer  or  employee  or 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2278.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elmer  O. 
Erickson;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head 
of  Whlskeytown  Reservoir.  In  the  State  of 
California,  as  Judge  Francis  Carr  power- 
house; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


INQUIRY  INTO  FINANCIAL  OR  BUSI- 
NESS INTERESTS  OF  ANY  OFFI- 
CER OR  EMPLOYEE  OR  FORMER 
OFFICER  OR  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  221)  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  discharging  its 
responsibilities  under  Senate  Resolution 
212,  Inquiry  into  the  financial  or  busi- 
ness interests  of  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
FRANCIS  CARR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  America 
owes  her  greatness  to  men  and  women 
who  have  unselfishly  devoted  their  time, 
talent,  and  energy  in  the  public  interest 
to  their  fellow  man.  Today  I  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  honor  a  Califomian  who, 
in  his  lifetime,  worked  assiduously  for 
his  State. 

The  late  Judge  Francis  Carr.  of  Red- 
ding. Calif.,  was  a  water  lawyer  for  more 
than  40  years.  His  was  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  in  varied  fields 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow  Californians. 

In  1932,  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
water  resources  commission.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  State  relief 
commission  during  the  discouraging  days 
of  the  depression  in  the  1930's.  He  served 
his  local  community  as  Judge.  In  all 
these  and  other  ways,  he  served  his  na- 
tive Shasta  Coimty,  his  State,  and  thus, 
his  Nation. 

Judge  Carr  helped  to  develop  a  plan 
and  obtain  legislative  support  for  the 
great  Central  Valley  project  on  which 
construction  began  in  1935  to  meet  seri- 
ous water  problems  in  vfist  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia. Following  through,  he  was,  for 
several  years,  the  principal  advocate  for 
the  Trinity  River  division  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  a  two-county  committee  to  bring  about 
the  construction  ol  that  particular  divi- 
sion. 

Though  Judge  Carr  died  in  1944, 1  can 
testify,  as  a  sponsor  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Trinity  River  project  in 
1955,  that  the  efforts  of  Judge  Carr  on 
behalf  of  this  project  were  indeed  of  cru- 
cial importance  in  bringing  this  project 
for  the  people  into  being. 

Judge  Carr  advocated  building  Whls- 
keytown Reservoir  in  Shasta  County  as 
a  part  of  developing  the  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Sacramento  River  for  fiood  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  as  a  part  of 
the  project.  That  reservoir  \&  now 
emerging  as  a  fine  recreational  asset. 

A  part  of  this  project  is  the  130,000- 
kilowatt  capacity  Clear  Creek  Power- 
house near  Redding  and  a  short  distance 
from  Shasta,  Calif.,  the  historic  settle- 
ment where  nearly  a  century  ago  Judge 
Fiancis  Carr's  father,  a  pioneer  lawyer 
and  teacher,  first  established  his  home 


after  moving  to  California  from  upstate 
New  York.  This  powerhouse,  at  the 
head  of  Whlskeytown  Lake,  is  already 
producing  power  which  helps  to  defray 
project  costs  and  to  provide  a  return  on 
the  Federal  Government's  investment. 
It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  the  Clear 
Creek  Powerhouse,  largest  of  the  Trinity 
River  division,  with  its  constant  energy 
output,  be  named  for  and  dedicated  to 
Shasta  County's  native  son,  the  late 
Judge  Francis  Carr,  who  served  with 
tireless  energy  to  achieve  an  exceptional 
record  of  public  service,  including  the 
development  of  California's  water  and 
power. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  by 
which  the  Congress  would  designate  a 
130,000-kilowatt-capacity  powerhouse  on 
Clear  Creek  at  the  head  of  Whlskeytown 
Reservoir  in  Shasta  County.  Calif.,  as 
the  Judge  Francis  Carr  Powerhouse,  and 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  directed  to  place  a  suitable 
plaque  at  the  site  of  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
together  with  resolutions  by  the  Shasta 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Greater  Redding  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
each  urging  approval  of  such  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  resolu- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
designate  the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek 
at  the  head  of  Whlskeytown  Reservoir, 
in  the  State  of  California,  as  Judge 
Francis  Carr  pKJwerhouse,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  kilowatt 
capacity  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the 
head  of  Whlskeytown  Reservoir  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  Judge  Francis  Carr  power- 
house in  honor  of  Judge  Francis  Carr  of 
Redding,  California,  a  lawyer,  judge,  public 
servant  and  advocate  of  reclamation  devel- 
opment Including  the  great  Central  Valley 
project  developed  to  meet  the  serious  water 
shortages  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Valley  of  California.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  directed  to 
place  a  suitable  plaque  at  the  site.  Any  law, 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  powerhouse 
is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  powerhouse  under  and  by  the 
name  of  Judge  Francis  Carr  Powerhouse. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Mr. 
Kuchel  are  as  follows: 

RESOLtJTION  63-95 

Resolution  of  endorsement  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Shasta, 
State  of  California 

Whereas  the  contents  of  the  attached  re- 
solution of  the  Greater  Redding  Chamber 
of  Commerce  requesting  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
to  designate  the  130,000-kiIowatt  capacity 
powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head  of 
Whlskeytown  Reservoir  as  the  Judge  Francis 


Carr  Powerhouse  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  place  a  suitable  plaque 
at  the  site  to  make  known  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress  has  been  made  known  to  the 
Bofo-d  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Shas- 
ta, State  of  California;   and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Shasta  are  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  In  said  resolution: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervlors 
of  the  County  of  Shasta,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  place  their  endorsement  upon 
said    resolution. 

Attest: 

Flotd  H.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

RlCHAHD     C.     BbENNAN, 

County  Clerk. 

Resolution  of  the  Greateb  Redding  Chaic- 
BEB  of  Commerce 

Whereas  the  dams  and  powerhouses  of  the 
Trinity  River  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California  are  nearing  completion, 
and  the  130,000-kllowatt  capcwiity  Clear  Creek 
powerhouse  near  Redding,  Calif.,  at  the  head 
of  Whlskeytown  Lake,  is  already  producing 
power  which  helps  defray  project  costs  and 
provide  a  retiirn  on  the  Federal  Government's 
Investment;  and 

Whereas  the  late  Judge  Francis  Carr,  of 
Redding,  Calif.,  a  water  lawyer  for  more 
than  40  years,  was  the  principal  advocate  for 
several  years  of  the  Trinity  River  project, 
serving  as  chairman  of  a  two-county  com- 
mittee to  bring  about  Its  construction  and 
also  in  the  early  1940's,  prior  to  his  death 
In  1944.  advocated  building  Whlskeytown 
Reservoir  as  a  part  of  developing  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  upper  Sacramento  River  for 
flood  control  and  water  conservation;  and 

Whereas  the  late  Judge  Francis  Carr  was 
appointed  In  1932  by  Gov.  James  Rolph, 
Jr..  to  the  State  water  resources  commis- 
sion, which  commission  helped  develop  a 
plan  and  obtained  legislative  support  for 
California's  great  Central  Valley  project  on 
which  construction  began  In  1935  to  meet 
serious  water  shortages  in  California's  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  serve  other  multiple  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  his  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  in  varied  fields  for 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  State  ad- 
ministrations, Including  service  as  chairman 
of  the  State  relief  commission  during  the 
discouraging  days  of  the  depression  In  the 
1930*8,  Judge  Francis  Carr,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  for  his  onetime  service  as 
Justice  court  Judge,  was  one  of  California's 
outstanding  attorneys  in  the  water  and  power 
field  and  successfully  litigated  several  prece- 
dent-setting cases  in  California  water  law; 
and 

Whereas  Clear  Creek  Powerhouse  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  is  located  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Shasta,  Calif.,  the  historic 
settlement  where,  nearly  a  century  ago.  Judge 
Francis  Carr's  father,  a  pioneer  lawyer  and 
teacher,  first  established  his  home  after  mov- 
ing to  California  from  upstate  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Clear  Creek  Powerhouse,  largest  of  the 
Trinity  River  division,  with  its  constant 
energy  output,  be  named  for  and  dedicated 
to  Shasta  County's  native  son,  the  late  Judge 
Francis  Carr,  who  loved  his  native  country, 
serving  her  and  her  people  with  tireless 
energy  to  achieve  an  exceptional  record  of 
public  service,  including  the  development  of 
California's  water  and  power  resources:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Greater  Redding  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  That  it  is  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  that  they  do  hereby  designate  the 
130.0(X)-kUowatt-capaclty  powerhouse  on 
Clear   Creek  at   the   head   of   WhUkeytown 
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Raaeryotr  m  the  Judge  Prancla  Carr  Power- 
house and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  place  a  Biiitable  plaque  at  the  alte 
to  make  known  the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 
ROBXST  C.  Ant>bkson, 
President  of  the  Greater  Redding  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1963  —  AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENT NOS.  284.  285.  286,  287.  288, 
AND  289) 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (No.  290) .  to  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  MANsriBLD  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  (No.  280)  to  House 
bill  7885.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mi.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  and  ask  to  have  printed,  an 
amendment  (No.  291). 

I  submit,  and  ask  to  have  printed,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7885.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  delete  from 
the  bill  in  its  entirety  section  402  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  grant  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  countries 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion for  this  provision,  and  I  Intend  to 
have  more  to  say  concerning  it  when 
I  call  this  amendment  up  for  considera- 
tion. _^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Blr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  House  bill 
7885.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
assure  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees wiU  have  the  right  to  review  the  por- 
tion of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  consists  of  receipts  which  come 
back  from  loans  which  have  previously 
been  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  (No.  292)  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  House  bill 
7885,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

In  support  of  my  amendment.  I  quote 
from  John  Gunther.  who  in  his  great 
book.  "Inside  Europe  Today,"  wrote: 

It  Is  dangerous  for  a  democracy,  like  the 
United  States,  to  become  too  cloeely  Involved 
with  a  dictator  or  a  semldlctator.  no  matter 
how  convenient  this  may  seem  to  be.  It  Is 
the  people  who  count  In  the  long  run.  and 
no  regime  Is  worth  supporting  If  It  keeps 
citizens  down — If  only  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  will  kick  It  out  In  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  (No.  293)  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  Ue  on  the  table. 


TowKK.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Thtr- 
MOND)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  8986)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S.  2249 
TO  CREATE  THE  INDIANA  DUNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  1  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2249,  the  bill  to  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  that  his 
najne  be  added  to  the  bill  at  the  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICTLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Editorial,  "B.  &  O.  Deserves  Our  Applause," 
In  the  Thursday,  October  31,  1963.  Issue  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domlnlon-News; 
correspondence  between  Senator  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Jervls  Langdon.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  It  Ohio  Railroad. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  C<3SPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2274)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  October  24,  1963.  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution : 

8.  M59.  A  bill  to  fvirther  amend  section 
24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(la  XJS.C.  371).  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
of  loans  by  national  banks  on  forest  tracU: 
Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  McCaktht. 

8.  Con.  Res.  66.  Ck>ncurrent  resoluUon 
favoring  agreemenU  with  other  nations  for 
the  Joint  exploration  and  use  of  space  and 
to  place  a  man  on  the  moon:  Mr.  BABTUCtT, 
Mr.  McG«,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 


UPRISING  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  of  the  uprising  in  Vietnam  came  as 
a  complete  surprise  to  me  and,  I  am 
quite  certain,  a  surprise  to  the  admin- 
istration. There  have  been  rumors,  of 
course,  for  weeks  that  a  coup  detat  was 
in  the  making;  but  up  to  this  time,  there 
was  nothing  tangible  to  reinforce  such 
an  assumption. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  purely  Viet- 
namese affair  which  the  Vietnamese 
should  settle  among  themselves.  So  far 
as  this  Government  is  concerned,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  events  of  the  past 
several  hours  call  more  than  ever  for  a 
reassessment  and  reappraisal  of  our  pol- 
icy in  South  Vietnam  and.  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

One  would  hope  that  out  of  these 
tragic  developments  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will  obtain  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  will  be  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  responsible  to  them.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  such  a  govern- 
ment shall  emerge;  and  in  any  reap- 
praisal of  our  policies,  this  would  be  a 
factor  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect 
for  the  integrity,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  dedication  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem;  and  I  regret  very  much,  of  course, 
the  situation  which  now  has  come  to 
such  a  pass. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  SALARY  ACT 
OP  1963— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  283) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  CHARLES  H.  TENNEY,  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
November  8.  1963.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Crharles  H.   Tenney.  of 
New   York,   to   be   VS.   district  Judge. 
southern  district  of  New  York,  vice  Alex- 
ander Bicks,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland]. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KkatingI. 


HAROLD  PERKINS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  prog- 
ress has  been  defined  by  someone  as  the 
fruit  or  the  product  of  human  hands, 
multiplied  by  tools. 

As  I  think  of  Harold  Perkins,  our  chief 
telephone  page  in  the  Republican  cloak- 
room, who  is  leaving  us,  I  think  a  little 
of  that  equation,  because  as  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  piles  up— and, 
of  course,  that  Includes  the  work  of  the 
Senate  and  the  work  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves— a  Senator,  with  only 
24  hours  In  a  day  obviously  must  find 
that  his  efforts  have  to  be  multiplied  by 
devoted   people   who    serve   the   public 

C&llSC 

Such  a  person  is  Harold  Perkins — very 
industrious,  very  diligent,  very  am- 
bitious. He  could  carry  on  his  duties 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  go  to  law 
school  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  is  now  to  leave, 
to  Join  his  father  in  a  law  pracUce  in 
Concord,  N.H.  He  has  been  a  faithful 
public  servant,  as  courteous  and  as  dil- 
igent as  he  could  be. 

So  I  wish  him  well  as  he  goes  back  to 
the  land  of  the  birch,  to  the  land  of  the 
purple  finch,  to  the  land  of  the  purple 


lilac.  In  the  great  sovereign  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  deserves  well,  and 
I  wish  him  well  in  his  chosen  profession. 
Godspeed. 


TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR    HART 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  recently  prepared  and 
distributed  a  definitive  profile  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, with  special  emphasis  on  his  im- 
portant new  assignment  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. 

The  article  has  been  published  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Our  Senator  Hart:    New   Trust  Buster? — 

He's    Congressional   Watchdog    for   Mn,- 

LiONs  or  Housewives 

(By  J.  W.  Davis) 

Washington. — A  genial  politician  who  has 
made  a  reputation  speaking  out  for  the 
American  consumer  haa  a  new  Job:  No.  1 
truBtbuster  of  the  TJ.S.  Senate. 

He  Is  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Michigan 
Democrat,  who  endeared  himself  to  a  lot  of 
housewives — and  annoyed  some  high-pow- 
ered packagers  of  consumer  goods — with  his 
"truth  in  packaging"  Investigation  In 
1962-63. 

Hart  Is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  gained  national  fame  in  the  Job. 

There  have  been  some  predictions  that 
Hart  won't  be  as  aggressive  as  Kefauver — 
one  Michigan  correspondent  reported  Hart 
would  not  be  a  noisy  Investigator,  that  "the 
day  of  strident  calls  for  trustbustlng  are 
over." 

"I  feel  strongly  there  Is  a  continuing  need 
for  a  committee  which  will  do  Its  best  to 
follow  the  developments  in  production  and 
marketing  practices,"  Hart  says.  "I  am  as 
allergic  as  anybody  else  to  price  fixing  and 
unfair  methods  of  oompetlUon." 

Hart  said  he  Intends  to  make  a  study  of 
what  the  subcommittee  now  has  under  re- 
view before  starting  down  new  avenues.  The 
subcommittee's  staff  is  digging  Into  profes- 
sional sports  problems,  reviewing  the  effect 
of  last  year's  price  act,  and  keeping  busy 
otherwise. 

Hart  makes  it  plain  that  while  there  may 
be  no  evil  inherent  in  bigness  itself,  he 
still  feels  that  the  consumer  needs  protection 
in  Congress. 

His  mild  approach,  and  his  concern  for  the 
consumer,  were  illustrated  when  he  under- 
took the  packaging  investigation  last  year. 

At  the  time  he  said,  "This  Is  no  gangbusters 
sort  of  investigation.  We're  Just  going  to 
give  the  situation  a  real  look." 

The  look  turned  up  considerable  evidence 
that  some  packagers  of  consumer  goods  were 
flim-flamming  their  customers  and  cheating 
on  their  comp)etitor». 

The  subcommittee  which  Hart  then  headed 
set  up  what  it  called  a  chamber  of  horrors. 
This  was  a  display  containing  samples  of 
products  that  were  boxed,  bagged  or  bottled 
in  a  confusing  If  not  defrauding  manner. 

Hart  summed  It  up:  "Millions  of  American 
shoppers  day  by  day  are  paying  more  and 
more  for  less  and  lese  in  bigger  and  bigger 
containers  bearing  smaller  and  smaller  type." 

So  far.  there  has  been  no  new  legislation 
growing  out  of  the  packaging  inquiry. 

"What  result*  oan  we  clahn?"  Hart  de- 
clared.    "As  a  result  of  the  hearings  th«-e 


haa  been  an  improvement  In  labeling  prac- 
tices In  a  good  many  areas. 

"Also,  the  consumer  has  been  given  a  little 
encouragement  to  talk  to  store  managers  and 
point  out  complaints." 

One  executive.  Vice  President  Ellen-Ann 
Dunham,  of  General  Foods  Corp.,  testified 
that  the  Inquiry  had  served  the  public 
Interest. 

"Quite  candidly,"  she  said,  "It  pn-ompted 
us  to  take  another  look  at  all  our  packages 
and  labels,  and,  we  suspect,  other  companies 
are  taking  another  look  at  theirs." 

The  Hart  family.  Incidentally,  Is  by  no 
means  a  typical  consumer  group. 

Por  one  thing,  there  are  eight  children, 
and  the  family  consiunes  an  awful  lot  of 
food. 

Por  another,  money  is  not  the  problem 
that  it  is  with  many  families.  Hart,  50,  Is 
the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  banker  and  was  a 
successful  lawyer  and  a  Michigan  State  gov- 
ernment leader  before  his  election  to  the 
Senate  In  1958.  Mrs.  Hart  is  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  Michigan  family. 

Hart  is  like  many  husbands,  however.  In 
that  once  he  is  turned  loose  In  a  supermar- 
ket he  is  a  sucker  for  fancy  groceries. 

"I  buy  the  stuff  that  sits  In  the  Icebox 
until  it  goes  bad,"  he  confesses. 

Hart's  office  lobby  is  decorated  with  news- 
paper cartoons  dealing  with  his  "truth  in 
packaging"  investigations  and  with  color 
pictures  of  Michigan  beauty  spots,  plus  a  big 
photograph  in  color  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

In  person,  Hart  is  slight  In  build,  with  a 
ready  smile  and  a  pleasant  manner. 

There  Is  a  slight  atrophy  of  the  right  hand, 
a  result  of  a  wound  Hart  suffered  as  a  young 
Infantry  officer  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
He  came  out  of  World  War  n  a  lieutenant 
colonel  after  winning  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre.     What's  his  political  philosophy? 

"I'm  a  Democrat.  Government  can  either 
be  helpful  or  oppressive  and  If  I'm  going  to 
be  labeled,  I  hope  the  Judgment  would  be 
that  my  label  should  be  propubllc.  Every 
action  the  Government  takes  affects  the 
whole  Nation." 

Hart's  Senate  seat  Is  one  of  a  half  dozen 
listed  by  Senator  Warren  Macnuson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington,  Democratic  senatorial 
campaign  chairman,  as  being  in  peril  In  1964. 

While  looking  ahead  to  the  campaign  year. 
Hart  is  taking  a  cautious  approach  to  his 
new  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

"I  feel  it  is  as  important  as  any  assign- 
ment In  Congress,"  he  said  when  he  took  it 
over.  "I  anticipate  Initially  there  will  be 
no  great  change  in  the  direction  the  sub- 
committee moves. 

"The  subcommittee's  function  is  to  serve 
as  a  watchdog  for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  has  always  been — and  should  remain — 
alert  to  see  that  competition  Is  not  threat- 
ened by  monopolies,  price  rigging  agree- 
ments, and  criminal  conspiracy." 

One  persistent  question  is  what  to  do 
about  professional  sports.  Hart,  a  former 
official  for  the  Detroit  Tigers  and  in  the  De- 
troit Lions  organization,  says: 

"It  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
a  Supreme  Coxirt  decision,  professional  base- 
ball is  exempt,  not  subject  to  the  antltnist 
laws.  But  these  laws  are  applicable  to  pro- 
fessional football.  This  seems  an  Inconsist- 
ency. Sports  are  entitled  to  clarification; 
the  players  have  an  interest  In  this  and  so 
do  the  fans. 

"It's  clear  we  are  talking  about  a  mixed 
animal — pro  sport  is  big  business  but  also  a 
sport." 

BIO    LIFT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  U5. 
Department  of  Defense  recently  imder- 
took  the  strategic  air  movement  of  an 


Army  division  from  the  United  States  to 
Western  Europe.  This  intricate  and  un- 
precedented military  undertaking  proved 
without  a  doubt  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  reinforce  her  NATO  allies  with 
sizable  military  forces  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  full  Impact  of  this  magnificent  un- 
dertaking is  yet  to  be  realized  not  only 
by  our  allies  and  our  opponents  but  per- 
haps by  ourselves. 

The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  is 
such  as  to  stagger  one's  imagination  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  first  step  on  the  road  to 
full  development  of  the  potential  of  the 
air  movement  of  military  forces  to  areas 
of  danger.  Some  15,000  highly  trained 
combat-ready  troops  of  the  2d  Armored 
Division  were  moved  from  various  bases 
In  the  United  States  to  Western  Ger- 
many where  they  Joined  with  their  pre- 
stocked  combat  equipment  and  moved 
into  a  tactical  exercise  within  a  matter 
of  hours.  To  move  these  men  and  their 
150  tons  of  cargo,  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Sendee  under  General  Kelly 
utilized  217  aircraft  Including  the  very 
latest  in  jet  transports,  the  C-135.  I 
wish  to  pause  at  this  time  and  commend 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  for 
their  outstanding  scheduling,  planning, 
and  execution  of  all  phases  of  the  air- 
lift. Especially  noteworthy  was  their 
precise  timing,  their  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing changing  conditions  when  heavy  fog 
unexpectedly  blanketed  their  terminal 
airport,  and  their  eflBcient  maintenance 
which  permitted  a  short  turnaround 
time  of  aircraft  between  flights.  Also 
it  is  commendable  to  note  that  not  a 
single  casualty  was  incurred  during  this 
mass  movement.  I  compliment  General 
Kelly,  his  staff,  and  all  crews  for  an  out- 
standing performance. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  accompany 
a  portion  of  the  Army  troops  from  Berg- 
strom  Airbase,  Tex.,  to  Rhein  Main  Air- 
port, Frankfurt,  Germany  in  a  C-135 
Jet  transport.  My  flight  companions 
during  the  lOrhour  nonstop  trip  were 
members  of  the  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Battery,  2d  Armored  Artillery, 
part  of  the  2d  Armored  Division.  Fort 
Hood.  Tex.  Accommodations  en  route 
were  vmderstandably  austere,  but  fully 
adequate.  The  men  arrived  on  time  at 
their  destination  In  Germany,  debarked 
and  proceeded  directly  to  their  combat 
equipment  which  was  In  topnotch  con- 
dition waiting  for  them  near  Kaiserslau- 
tem,  Germany.  Throughout  my  short 
association  with  the  members  of  the  2d 
Armored  Division.  I  was  highly  im- 
pressed by  their  serious  attitude,  profes- 
sional competence,  high  esprit  de  corps 
and  physical  condition.  It  was  obvious 
from  the  beginning  that  the  men  of  this 
division  were  cognizant  of  the  serious- 
ness and  the  significance  of  their  mis- 
sion. I  compliment  General  Burba  and 
his  entire  command. 

Following  our  landing  in  Frankfurt.  I 
visited  the  area  In  which  the  equipment 
was  pre-posltloned  and  observed  the 
members  of  the  2d  Armored  Division 
move  in,  check  their  equipment,  and  pre- 
pare for  movement  to  the  maneuver  area. 
The  earetaklng  detachment  of  General 
Harris'  7th  Army,  especially  the  techni- 
cal personnel,  performed  an  outstanding 
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Job  In  having  this  equipment  operation- 
ally ready.  Many  times  the  work  of  these 
men  la  obecured  by  the  more  glamorous 
role  of  the  combat  troops,  but  their  crit- 
ical importance  to  the  success  of  these 
same  combat  troops  was  never  more  evi- 
dent than  during  this  phase  of  Big  Lift. 
While  the  2d  Armored  Division  was 
completing  its  pickup  of  equipment,  I 
visited  UJ8.  Army  Headquarters  at  Hei- 
delberg and  then  went  into  the  field  to 
observe  the  1st  Battalion,  87th  Infantry. 
In  field  training  exercises.     This  bat- 
talion is  part  of  the  8th  Division  and  was 
preparing  for  their  part  of  the  larger 
exercise  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the   2d   Armored   Division.     MaJ.  Gen. 
Stanley   "Swede"   Larsen,  commanding 
general  of  the  division,  and  a  native  Ha- 
waiian, was  my  host  during  my  time  with 
the  8th  Division.    In  addition  to  General 
Larswi.  it  was  my  high  honor  to  meet 
and  talk  with  some  60  native  Hawaiians 
serving  their  country  In  Germany.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  with  General  Larsen,  I  also 
observed  a  tactical  problem  Involving  a 
rifle  company  In  the  attack.    It  was  Im- 
mediately   obvious    that,    like    the    2d 
Armored  Division,  the  members  of  the 
87th  Infantry  were  professional  soldiers 
at  their  best,  and  I  salute  General  Lar- 
sen and  his  outstanding  division. 

The  short  few  days  I  spent  with  our 
Anny  units  In  Europe  have  been  truly 
valuable.  It  was  extremely  reassuring  to 
see  the  competence  exhibited  by  these 
fine  WMnbat  troops.  However,  In  my 
opinion  the  success  of  this  gigantic  ma- 
neuver in  no  way  lessens  the  requirement 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  our 
troops  alongside  our  NATO  allies  In 
Western  Europe.  It  merely  demon- 
strates once  again  our  ability  to  reinforce 
quickly  our  NATO  allies  and  to  respond 
with  appropriate  means  to  any  degree  of 
Communist  pressure  almost  anjrwhere. 
I  understand  there  will  be  future  ex- 
ercises of  the  nature  of  Big  Lift,  perhaps 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Big  Lift  has 
been  truly  reassuring  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  every  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and,  if  possible,  participate  in  any 
future  exercises  of  this  nature  so  that 
they  may  see  at  first-hand,  as  did  I,  the 
combat  readiness  and  competence  of  our 
military  forces. 


A  MESS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  colimui  in  Uiis  morning's  New 
York  Times. 

Eminent  Journalist  James  Reston. 
commenting  on  the  resignation  of  Navy 
Secretary  Korth  smd  the  rather  shocking 
disclosures  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  ob- 
serves ruefully,  "There  is  a  mess  in  Wash- 
ington again." 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  place 
emphasis  upon  Writer  Reston's  closing 
paragraphs  in  which  he  observes.  In  com- 
menting on  Korth 's  resignation: 

Korth  wasn't  crooked:  he  was  morally  in- 
•enaltlve  and  stupid,  but  the  Prealdent  in- 
sisU  Korth  wasn't  flr«d,  which  rais«a  the 
question:  Why  not? 

An  excellent  question,  as  yet  unan- 
swered. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reston  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Wasbinoton — ^Who  Wn-L  Daex  Ihvestioati 

THK    INVXSTIGATOIS? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  October  31.— There  is  a  mess 
In  Washington  again,  and  very  Uttle  evi- 
dence that  either  the  White  House  or  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  do  very  much  to  clean 
It  up. 

The  Improprieties  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Korth  In  carrying  on  his  private  business  on 
Navy  stationery  and  on  his  official  yacht  are 
widely  condemned  In  the  Capital,  but  he  will 
be  given  an  honorable  farewell  by  the  top 
admirals  of  the  Navy  when  he  leaves  tomor- 
row. And  he  leaves  with  the  assurances  and 
even  praises  of  the  President  himself. 

This  Is  the  man  who  wrote  to  his  former 
and  fut\ire  associate.  O.  E.  Homstrom.  at  the 
Continental  National  Bank  of  Port  Worth 
about  his  plans  to  "have  a  Uttle  party  aboard 
the  Sequoia  (the  Navy  SecreUry's  official 
yacht)  primarily  for  my  Texas  friends.  •  •  • 

"I  am  Just  wondering."  Secretary  Korth's 
letter  of  August  13,  1962.  continued,  "whether 
you  and  some  of  my  other  friends  at  the 
Continental  may  be  coming  through;  like- 
wise if  you  have  some  extra  good  customers 
that  It  would  be  nice  to  have." 

KKNNEDT'S   BLESStNO 

This  and  much  more  evidence  of  misuse 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Office  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Korth  resigned,  but  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  line  today  that  the  Secretary 
had  not  acted  Improperly  and.  while  vaguely 
regretting  hU  letterwrltlng.  praised  his  Navy 
Secretary's  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  Illustrates  the  same 
casual  attitude  toward  charges  of  Improper 
conduct.  Ever  since  Baker,  former  secretary 
to  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate,  re- 
signed after  charges  that  he  was  using  his 
position  to  amass  a  private  fortune  on  the 
side,  this  city  has  been  full  of  ugly  nmiors 
about  UUclt  relations  between  Baker's  girl 
friends  and  prominent  Senators  and  officials 
In  the  administration. 

Every  vigilant  newspaper  office  In  Washing- 
ton has  a  list  of  names  of  those  Implicated 
with  Baker  and  his  lobbying  friends  and  his 
girls.  And  the  gossip  feeds  on  itself  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  has  already  poisoned  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  Government. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
material,  much  of  It  deeply  disturbing  and  a 
lot  more  of  it  probably  malicious  trash.  Is 
to  investigate  It  thoroughly,  objectively,  and 
In  private. 

This  may  yet  be  done.  It  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, but  that  committee  Is  operat- 
ing under  a  Senate  resolution  which  in- 
structs It  to  look  into  the  conduct  only  of 
Senate  employees  and  former  employees  (not 
Senators) ,  and  It  Is  refusing  to  provide  out- 
side legal  counsel  for  both  the  Democratic 
majority  and  the  Republican  minority  of 
the  committee. 

LACK  or  COKFlSKNCa 

The  result  Is  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
confidence  here  that  the  Rules  Cocnmlttee 
wUl  really  Investigate  their  own  Senate  col- 
leagues or  that  the  permanent  Senate  em- 
ployees will  really  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  investi- 
gate their  bosses. 

The  main  problem  In  both  the  Korth  and 
Baker  cases  Is  not  Illegal  or  criminal  action. 
In  fact,  all  the  talk  about  Kartb  and  Baker 
tends  to  obscure  the  main  thing,  which  is 
the  kMM  system  In  Washington  that  en- 


ooursges  these  personal  Improprieties.  It  Is 
the  system  ot  trading  favors  and  using  in- 
fliiencs  and  yachts  for  the  purpose  that  Is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Baker  and  Korth. 
whose  Indiscretions  were  quite  different,  are 
merely  the  result. 

The  yacht  Sequoia  is  merely  a  flashy  sym- 
bol of  this  system.  It  costs  the  Government 
far  more  than  Baker  or  Korth  Is  ever  likely 
to  make  In  a  lifetime.  It  piles  up  and  down 
the  Potomac  with  a  crew  of  two  officers  and 
eight  men  and  is  primarily  a  floating  restau- 
rant and  bar  for  the  entertainment  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen. 

Baker  allegedly  peddled  Influence  to  lobby- 
ists and  managed  to  buy  houses  and  motels 
where  he  could  give  and  get  more  favors. 
But  the  Sequoia  is  the  Pentagon's  own  offi- 
cial instrument  for  InHuence  peddling — for 
encouraging  generous  defense  apprc^rla- 
tlons — and  under  such  a  system  it  is  scarcely 
6\irprlslng  that  Korth  used  the  old  tub  occa- 
sionally for  his  own  purposes. 

BCaXP    THX    "SEQUOIA" 

The  mess.  In  short.  Is  not  going  to  be 
cleaned  up  by  concentrating  on  Korth  and 
Baker,  but  by  overhauling  the  system.  Baker 
couldn't  peddle  much  Influence  on  his  own; 
his  Influence  came  from  his  close  associa- 
tion with  Senators  and  with  officials  who 
knew  he  was  close  to  Vice  President  Johnson 
and  others. 

Korth  wasnt  crooked;  he  was  morally  in- 
sensitive and  stupid,  but  the  President  In- 
sists Korth  wasn't  fired,  which  raises  the 
question:   Why  not? 

How  Is  the  system  to  be  changed  If  the 
President  praises  a  man  with  Judgment  like 
Korth's.  and  the  Senate  won't  conduct  an 
objective  investigation  of  Its  own  shortcom- 
ings? The  oOlclal  reaction  here  to  Baker  and 
Korth  Is  more  of  a  problem  than  they  are, 
for  they  are  gone  and  the  system  that  pro- 
duced them  remains. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IMAGE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  published  In  the  Record 
three  editorials  which  point  up  the  senti- 
ments at  divergent  ends  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  regarding  the  Image  of 
America  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  Latin  American  scene,  syndi- 
cated columnist  Hal  Hendrix.  writing  in 
the  October  16  New  York  World -Tele- 
gram and  Sun.  notes  with  alarm  the 
administration's  refusal  to  normalize 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  after  the  overthrow  of  leftist 
President  Juan  Bosch.  Hendrix  backs 
up  reports  carried  in  the  Washington 
press  that  the  New  Frontier  interjected 
itself  into  the  Dominican  stew  with  an 
ill-advised  suggestion  that  the  civilian 
triumvirate  step  aside  in  favor  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  former  Bosch  government. 

Hendrix  says  the  administration  has 
deliberately  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
constitution  pushed  on  the  Dominican 
people  by  the  Bosch  government  last 
spring  was  dissolved  by  Bosch's  over- 
throw and  that  the  country  Is  now  oper- 
ating under  a  constitution  established  in 
September  of  1962.  The  Dominicans 
are,  therefore,  not  living  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  constitutional  authority  as 
some  critics  of  the  military  coup  have 
stated. 

Two  editorials  from  the  October  19 
Financial  Post  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  illus- 
trate the  wide  dissemination  of  the  views 
and  philosophies  of  the  New  Frontier. 


E^^en  in  Canada  the  administration's  pro- 
clivity for  advising  cannot  be  ignored. 
Summing  up  the  Kennedy  clan,  the 

editorial  points  out  that  U.S.  business 
is  being  intimidated  and  that  "with  their 
bullying  strategy  perfected  at  home,  the 
Kennedys  and  their  cohorts  are  using  it 
to  get  what  they  want  abroad." 

I  would  like  to  call  these  thi-ee  articles 
to  my  colleagues'  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  printed  in 
the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 
IRtJOi  tha  New  York  World -Telegram  and 

Sun,  Oat.  16,  1963] 

Two  Lkft  Fbst:   XJ3.  Dominican  Polict  Is 

Ckabt 

(By  Hal  Hendrix) 

Samto  DoiciMeo. — The  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration Is  playing  Its  Caribbean  policies  the 
way  the  New  York  Mets  and  Washington 
Senators  play  baseball. 

Taking  a  page  from  the  Mets'  and  Sen- 
ators' soorebooks,  the  New  Frontier  In  Wash- 
ington is  consistent  In  Its  losing  ways.  If 
the  New  Frontiersmen  continue  another  year 
on  the  same  path  they,  too,  may  set  a  record 
In  the  loss  column. 

In  the  explosive  triangle  of  Communist 
Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  policymakers  in  the  White  House,  State 
Department,  and  the  hlp-poclut  branch  of 
State  over  at  the  Justice  Department  have  so 
far  scored  an  Impreartve  three  losses,  no  wins. 

The  administration,  publicly  hostile  to 
Fidel  Castro  and  Dictator-President  Francois 
Duvaller.  has  hobbled  the  ball  repeatedly  In 
policies  designed  to  change  these  regimes. 

Overthrow  of  Leftist  Dominican  President 
Juan  Bosch,  with  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion supporting  the  change,  found  official 
Washington  reacting  as  If  It  had  two  left 
feet. 

The  latest  demonstration  of  New  Frontier 
Caribbean  diplomacy  here — with  the  rank- 
ing U.S.  Embassy  officer  suggesting  that  the 
ruling  civilian  triumvirate  step  aside  In  favor 
of  a  former  member  of  the  Bosch  govern- 
ment— has  left  responsible  and  normally 
pro-American  Domtalcans  angry  and  bewil- 
dered. 

Most  Dominicans  and  Americans  In  the 
capital  are  viewing  the  maneuver  carried  out 
in  a  phone  call  to  a  member  of  the  trium- 
virate, as  "stupid  and  unbelievable  for  a 
country  like  the  United  States." 

"This  Is  like  a  Dominican  representative 
to  the  United  States  calling  a  member  of  Its 
Government  and  saying  It  should  replace 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  with  somebody 
like  Alblzu  Campos  and  the  Nationalist 
Party."  a  Dominican  newsman  In  Santiago 
commented  today. 

Unofficially  and  officially.  Dominicans  note 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  talk 
piously  about  nonintervention  In  the  affairs 
of  a  sovereign  nation. 

The  Informal  action  carried  out  here  by 
Spencer  King,  American  deputy  chief  of 
mission,  was  deecrl1>ed  by  the  triumvirate  as 
"intervention  without  precedent." 

Full  Information  about  the  King  "sugges- 
tion" and  quick  rebuke  by  the  triumvirate 
was  published  in  all  the  country's  newspa- 
pers. The  worldwlss  Dominicans  at  least 
recognised  Immediately  that  King  would  not 
have  acted  without  apeclflc  and  detailed 
cabled  instructlooa  from  the  State 
Department. 

Palace  officials,  stunned  by  the  lll-advlsed 
Washington  action  on  top  of  Its  adamant 
refusal  to  normalise  diplomatic  relations  and 
aid,  note  bitterly  that  U.S.  officials  continue 
to  refer  to  "a  need  to  return  to  constitutional 
government  In  the  Damlnlcan  Republic." 


They  point  out  the  constitution  pushed 
on  the  Dominican  people  by  the  Bosch  gov- 
ernment during  the  heated  Haitian  crisis 
last  paring  was  dissolved  with  Bosch's 
overthrow. 

But  they  add  that  the  UiUted  SUtes  re- 
mains blind  to  the  fact  that  when  the  mili- 
tary turned  guvermaent  reins  over  to  the 
civilian  triumvirate  36  hours  after  the  coup, 
the  provincial  regime  began  fiuictlonlng  un- 
der a  constitution  adopted  In  September 
1962. 

Thus,  the  Dominicans  reason,  the  United 
States  Is  In  error  when  It  follows  the  policy 
declaration  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
stating  there  Is  now  no  basis  for  normaliza- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Despite  all  the  noise  raised  In  Washington 
by  "liberals'*  against  the  present  antl-Oom- 
munlst  regime  here,  members  of  the  trium- 
virate stlU  hope  the  Kennedy  administration 
will  lend  them  a  helping  hand. 

"Obviously,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
recognition  of  all  the  democratic  countries 
of  the  world,"  said  Manuel  Tavarez  Bspalllat. 
a  member  of  the  Junta, 

"I  am  certain  our  actions  In  the  first  few 
weeks  of  government  wlU  provide  sufficient 
proof  of  our  democratic  purposes  and  will 
swing  pubUc  and  government  opinion  toward 
recognition." 

{From   the  Financial    Post,   Oct.    19.    1963] 

Kennedy  to  Meant  to  Hau,  to  Banks 

President  Kennedy  wants  to  be  reelected 
next  year  but  Canadians  don't  like  being  a 
punching  bag  In  his  political  warmup. 

The  American  Government  is  busily  en- 
gaged In  trying  to  run  the  affairs  of  dozens 
of  countries  around  the  world.  It  wears  the 
robes  and  halo  of  sanctity.  It  Is  on  the  side 
of  "progress"  or  "democracy"  or  "freedom" 
or  something  that  sounds  good. 

Certainly  no  responsible  member  of  the 
Western  alliance  will  envy  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  on  earth  Its  responsibilities  or 
deny  Its  generosity  or  seriously  criticize 
what  the  Americans  stand  for  In  the  cold 
war. 

But  more  and  more  the  habit  of  pushing 
other  people  around  Is  growing  on  the  Ken- 
nedys and  their  clansmen  In  Washington. 

This  Is  frequently  and  amply  demon- 
strated within  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
terrifying  American  citizens  Into  behavior 
pleasing  to  the  Kennedys  is  currently  the 
political  sport  of  the  President's  brother,  the 
Attorney  General. 

Quite  a  few  people  and  corporations  who 
do  not  please  the  Kennedys  are  now  finding 
that  tfaetr  cxirrent  and  past  Income  tax  re- 
turns are  being  reviewed. 

And  who  ts  there  who  wont  be  Intimidated 
by  that,  even  If  their  Income  reports  are 
all  clean  as  a  whistle?  This  Attorney  Gen- 
eral "dtectpltne"  ts  so  Intimidating,  in  fact, 
that  U.S.  news  media  don't  vfrtte  about  It. 

Now,  with  their  bullying  strategy  perfected 
at  home,  the  Kennedys  and  their  cohorts  are 
using  It  to  get  what  they  want  abroad. 

Take  the  latest  example  of  outrageous  in- 
terference— the  American  pressure  against 
the  Canadian  Government  over  the  labor 
union  war  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Belatedly,  the  Canadian  Government  step- 
ped Into  this  mess  and  the  trustee  scheme  is 
about  to  be  Implemented. 

But  the  spectacle  of  the  White  Hotise  and 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  whole 
weighty  machinery  of  the  UJB.  Govemnaent 
being  gassed  up  to  tell  the  Canadian  Gor- 
emment  what  It  can  and  cannot  do  about  a 
Canadian  problem  Is,  to  say  the  least, 
unpleasant. 

At.i.iawcx,  Tas;  Holt.  No 

Here  Is  the  cast  of  characters  and  here  is 
the  play. 


Kennedy  needs  the  labor  luiion  vote  In  his 
presidential  contest  next  year.  That  means 
he  needs  the  unqualified  support  of  George 
Meany.  the  powerful  head  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Meany  Is  shaky  In  his  lucrative  Job.  Quite 
a  few  big  union  leaders  are  gunning  for  him. 
notably  Walter  Reuther  of  the  Auto  Worlcers. 

To  protect  his  hide,  Meany  needs  all  the 
friends  he  can  keep  and  so  he  will  do  any- 
thing to  please  Paul  Hall,  the  very  powerful 
international  boss  of  the  Seafarers  Union. 

Paul  Hall,  In  turn,  very  much  needs  the 
support  ot  Hal  Banks — and  the  money  Banks 
gets  out  of  his  Canadian  union  members. 

So  when  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  sol- 
emnly makes  an  official  pilgrimage  to  Ottawa 
(nobody  can  recall  that  happening  before) 
and  when  he  makes  public  declarations  tell- 
ing the  Canadian  Government  what  to  do. 
lie  Is  merely  doing  a  chore  for  Kennedy  who 
wants  to  do  a  favor  for  George  Meany.  who 
needs  Hall,  who  needs  the  notorious  Hal 
Banks. 

From  Mr.  Kennedy's  point  of  view.  Canada 
is  quite  unimportant.  It  would,  in  most 
respects,  be  a  lot  simpler  for  the  White 
House  and  the  U.S.  Government  If  we  dldnt 
exist  at  all  as  a  separate  country. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  man  of  such  great  en- 
dowments as  Kennedy  should,  with  increas* 
Ing  frequency,  be  revealed  as  having  a  serious 
defect  of  character.  His  Intellect  and  con- 
science too  often  fall  >^im  in  assessment  ot 
the  appropriate  and  seemly  exercise  of  power. 

The  proverb,  "The  end  Justifies  the  means" 
with  the  Kennedy  clan  too  often  becosaes 
"The  end  Justifies  any  means." 

Hal  Banks  and  John  F.  Kennedy  will  un- 
derstand each  other  completely.  As  success- 
ful men,  they  have  good  reason  to  admire 
each  other. 

Both  Banks  pnd  Kennedy  are  good  at 
kicking  people  around.  Canadians  who 
have  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
very  good  cause  for  extreme  distaste. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
during  recent  weeks,  the  three  largest 
daily  newspapers  in  Missouri  have  pub- 
lished editorials  opposing  quality  stabili- 
zation legislation.  Prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  these  editorials.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  suggested  the  suboommlt- 
tee  consider  conducting  a  thorough  study 
of  this  proposed  legislation  because  of 
Its  direct  effect  on  antitrust  and  monop- 
oly law  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
belief  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  legla- 
latlon  as  it  relates  to  antitrust  and  mo- 
noply  is  necessary.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
subcommittee  at  an  early  date  win  con- 
sider undertaking  such  a  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  editorials  be  prints 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlqmtch,  Oct.  4. 

1963] 

Thx  Paics-Fixiifo  TmamAT 

Ths  Department  e(  Defense  has  )otned 
the  parade  ot  Ooveimnent  agencies  opposing 
a  psrsnnlal  bill  in  Congress  to  give  manu- 
facturers legal  authority  to  fix  prices  for 
branded  and  tradsmarked  merchandlss  and 
to  punish  retaUsrs  who  sell  It  for  less.  It 
says,  ••  quoted  by  the  Air  Foros  Times,  that 
tkie  measure  would  have  such  an  Inflationary 
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effect  u  to  MTlousIy  erode  the  value  of  the 
•U  billion  military  pay  raise  Just  enacted. 
and  add  billions  of  d<ril«r8  to  the  already 
high  military  budget.  The  Department  of 
Jiutlce,  which  opposes  the  bill  along  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  hitherto 
•aid  it  would  cost  consumers  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Nevertheless,  and  Insplte  of  being  turned 
down  by  three  previous  Congresses,  the  bill 
has  been  renamed  quality  stabilization — 
fair  trade  having  got  too  bad  a  name — and 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  whence  It  has  gone  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  has  given  It  rough  treat- 
ment In  the  past. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill — which  has 
no  more  connection  with  quality  stabiliza- 
tion than  the  fair  trade  bills  had  with  fair 
trade — Is  a  new  and  especially  oppressive 
form  of  price  fixing.  Hitherto  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  have  been  content 
with  suspending  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  enable  States  to  adopt  prlce-flzlng  stat- 
utes. But  most  of  the  resulting  State  laws 
were  either  invalidated  or  rendered  unen- 
forcible  by  the  courts,  and  the  current 
bill  would  bypass  the  States  by  making  sales 
at  less  than  fixed  prices  a  Federal  offense. 
Missouri,  whose  legislature  has  repeatedly 
given  fair  trade  proposals  short  shrift,  and 
which  has  never  been  burdened  with  a  prlce- 
flxlng  law.  would  no  longer  have  a  choice. 

Fair  trade,  or  quality  stabilization.  Is  a 
depression  baby  and  Its  results  are  depres- 
sive. Its  philosophy  is  that  of  getting  the 
highest  return  from  a  fixed  market  Instead 
of  using  price  competition  to  expand  the 
market.  We  hoi>e  Congress  will  dispose  con- 
vincingly of  this  proposed  Incubus  to 
commerce. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  OIobe-Democrat,  Oct.  3, 

1963] 

Faik   Tsaok   Fsathekbedding 

Alarming  reports  come  out  of  Washington 
that  should  give  consumers  of  the  Nation  the 
shivers.  For  the  first  time  since  the  initial 
measure  was  Introduced  way  back  In  1914.  a 
so-called  "fair  trade"  bill  is  given  a  chance  of 
being  passed  by  Congress. 

If  it  Is,  a  Justice  Department  study  Indi- 
cates, it  would  "cost  the  American  consiuner 
billions  of  dollars  and  have  a  powerfully  in- 
flationary effect." 

If  It  Is,  the  Defense  Department  estimates 
it  will  just  about  wipe  out  the  benefit  of  the 
•1 ,300  million  pay  raise  voted  for  m«n  in  the 
armed  services  for  boosting  prices  in  poet  •■- 
changes. 

The  measrure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
Committee  isn't  being  called  a  "fair  trade" 
bill  by  its  proponents  this  time.  Perhaps 
because  that  well-worn  term  has  long  been 
exposed  as  a  phony.  The  new  label  is  "qual- 
ity stabilization." 

Whatever  the  name,  however,  the  purpose 
remains  the  same. 

By  making  it  a  Federal  offense  for  whole- 
saler or  retailer  to  sell  merchandise  below 
the  price  set  by  the  manufacturer,  propo- 
ments  would  make  price  fixing — usually  re- 
garded as  unlawfxU — mandatory  at  higher 
levels. 

For  whose  benefit?  Small  merchants  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Nation. 

No  matter  how  small  and  Inefllcient  their 
operation,  this  law  would  enable  them  to 
compete  prlcewlse  with  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  stores. 

The  price  would  remain  the  same  on 
branded  goods,  whether  the  merchant  sold 
10,000  refrigerators,  washing  machines  or 
whatnot  a  year,  or  only  1. 

A  better  name  for  this  price-fixing  busi- 
ness— as  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Klamon.  Washington 
University  marketing  professor  and  long-time 
foe  of  price  fixing  under  any  guise,  sug- 
gests— is  "economic  featherbeddlng." 


Seeking  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, trying  to  eliminate  competition  In  the 
marketplace,  this  legislation  is  Intended  to 
provide  a  profit  for  the  most  incompetent 
and  most  inefficient  persons  trying  to  do 
business  under  what  Is  supposed  to  be  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Sept.  24,  lOeS) 
Pkice-Fixing  Bill  :  Body  Blow  at  Consum ebs 
A  price-fixing  bill  by  any  other  name  is 
still  a  price-fixing-  bill.  Don't  be  fooled  by 
the  euphemism,  'quality  stabilization  bill." 
It  is  the  old  fair  trade  proposal  in  a  new 
false  face.  Should  the  pressure  groups  suc- 
ceed in  ranunlng  It  through  Congress,  it 
would  cost  American  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  By  act  of  Congrefs.  you  could 
be  forced  to  pay  higher  retail  prices.  By  act 
of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  competition  that  Is 
the  essence  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
could  be  hamstrung. 

We  recognize  the  problems  of  small  mer- 
chants who  have  been  behind  this  drive. 
And  there  are  known  evils  In  the  practices 
of  reckless  price  cutting.  But  this  way  of 
approaching  the  problem  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  free  enterprise. 

It  strikes  us  as  a  matter  that  you  might 
want  to  take  up  with  your  Congressman  or 
Senator.  If  he  is  one  of  the  lawmakers  who 
wants  to  slap  you  with  big  price  Increases, 
you  ought  to  know  about  It.  And  soon,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

The  fair  trade  drive  picked  up  its  momen- 
tum In  the  depression  of  the  1930's  and  in 
time  all  but  three  of  the  States  followed  the 
route.  Missouri,  to  its  credit,  was  one  of 
the  three.  It  remained  a  peculiar  outpost  of 
free  enterprise  and  competition.  Under  the 
weight  of  coiirt  decisions,  fair  trade  laws 
have  been  falling  by  the  way  in  several 
States.  Several  years  ago,  the  pressures 
BhUted  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  they  have  been 
relentless.  This  year  the  bill  has  reached 
the  Hotise  Rules  Committee  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Conunerce  Committee. 

In  all  Its  simplicity,  the  newly  named 
quality  stabilizatior.  bill  would  permit  a 
manufacturer  of  a  brandname  or  trademark 
commodity  to  fix  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  on  a  wide  range  of  items  that  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  normal  competi- 
tive system.  Missouri  and  all  the  other  49 
States  would  be  affected.  It  clearly  would 
be  another  intrusion  of  Federal  authority 
and,  we  believe,  a  totally  unwarranted  Intru- 
sion. 

We  do  not  dismiss  lightly  the  concern  for 
the  snuUl  merchant  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  trend  toward  bigness  but  we  do  not  see 
how  It  would  be  ended  by  such  a  price-fix- 
ing law.  Many  small  merchants  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  In  Missouri,  too,  despite  the 
absence  of  a  fair  trade  law.  The  personal 
services  that  the  small  merchant  can  give, 
and  the  friends  he  can  make,  are  an  answer 
to  bigness.  Success  depends  on  principles  of 
sound  business,  not  on  a  price-fixing  law. 

But  the  Interest  of  the  consumers — of  all 
Americans — should  be  paramount.  Statis- 
tically, it  has  been  determined  that  people 
in  States  with  still  operative  fair  trade  laws 
pay  from  19  to  37  percent  higher  prices  than 
do  consumers  In  States  without  such  laws. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he  prob- 
ably would  veto  the  quality  stablllaatlon 
bill.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
sxirvlve  a  court  test.  But  the  place  to  stop 
this  one  is  In  Congress  and  the  time  Is  now. 
Dolled  up  in  new  wrappings,  the  quality 
stabillzaUon  bill  is  stlU  aimed  at  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  American  people  and  at  the 
basic  strength  of  free  enterprise. 


THE  AMERIC7U8.  OA.,  CASE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  a  three   Judge   Federal   court  is 


meeting  today  in  Georgia  on  the  Ameri- 
cus  case.  To  its  shame,  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  not  represented  in  the  hear- 
ing. 

The  negative  and.  to  me,  inexplicable 
position  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
this  case  is  made  clear  once  sigaln  in  the 
reply  I  have  received  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Burke  Marshall  in  reply 
to  my  latest  inquiry. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  about  the 
continued  reluctance  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  move  In  the  Americus,  Ga.. 
case.  Mr.  Marshall  speaks  of  "apparent 
injustice"  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
four  young  men  on  a  capital  charge. 
The  Georgia  solicitor  general  who 
brought  the  charge  has  now  stated  in 
court,  according  to  the  press  reports, 
that: 

The  basic  reason  for  bringing  these  charges 
was  to  deny  the  defendants,  or  to  ask  the 
court  to  deny  them  bond.  We  were  in  hopes 
that  by  holding  these  men.  we  would  be  able 
to  talk  to  their  lawyers  and  talk  to  their  peo- 
ple and  convince  them  that  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity •  •  •  is  not  the  right  way  to  go  about 
it. 

His  statement  is  not  new.  but  rather 
is  only  confirmation  of  what  had  already 
appeared  several  times  in  the  press. 
That  is.  that  he  deliberately  looked 
through  the  lawbooks  for  a  charge  on 
which  the  youths  could  be  held  without 
bail. 

The  only  change  in  the  Department's 
position  seems  to  be  broadening  of  the 
investigation  from  charges  of  police  bru- 
tality to  the  possibility  that  the  purpose 
of  the  prosecution  was  to  discourage 
voter  registrations  by  Negroes.  This  has 
been  apparent  from  the  start.  Further, 
it  is  now  3  months  since  the  initial  ar- 
rests were  made.  Surely  an  investiga- 
tion could  be  concluded  within  that 
period. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  re- 
mains inexplicable  to  me  in  a  case  which 
involves  constitutional  rights  and  which 
so  clearly  and  deeply  affronts  the  basic 
principles  of  law  and  Justice. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Marshall's  letter  is  as 
follows: 

DxAX  Sknatob  Cask:  The  Attorney  General 
has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1963,  In  which  you  again  request 
that  this  Department  take  action  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Donald  Harris  and  three  others 
from  Jail  in  Americus,  Oa. 

I  can  well  appreciate  your  concern  with 
the  apparent  inJusUce  in  the  prosecution 
of  these  four  young  men  on  a  capital  (^arge. 
There  are  obstacles,  however,  to  establishing 
that  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  was  to 
discourage  voter  registration  by  Negroes. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  instituted  and  wlU  con- 
tinue our  investigation  to  determine  If  such 
Is  the  case.  If  the  necessary  evidence  is 
obtained  we  will,  of  course,  take  appropriate 
action  in  court. 

I  understand  that  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  custody  of  these  four  young 
men  has  been  raised  In  private  lltlg&tlon 
instituted  on  their  behalf  in  the  U.8.  District 
Coxirt  for  the  Middle  District  of  GeorgU.  I 
would  hope  that  these  court  proceedings 
speedily  resolve  the  legal  questions  relating 
to  their  custody. 
Sincerely, 

BvaU  MAaBHALL, 

AatUUmt  Attorney  General.  Civil  Right* 
IHoiaUm. 
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Mr.  President,  since  I  prepared  this 
statement,  the  wires  report  that  the  1871 
Georgia  insurrection  law  under  which 
the  youths  have  been  held  so  long  has 
been  held  unconstttutlonal  by  the  court. 
This  is  good  news,  Indeed,  but  It  Is  no 
thanks  to  the  Justice  Department.  While 
I  have  not  seen  the  details  of  the  deci- 
sion, the  case  appears  far  from  over. 
The  Department  still  has  an  opporttmlty, 
I  believe,  to  redeem  Itself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people. 


CAPITAL  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 
PREFERRED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22  I  made  extensive  remarks  con- 
cemtng  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  an 
administration  proposal  now  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a 
proposal  with  which  I  disagree.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  discussion,  I  have 
outlined  in  great  detail,  an  alternative 
which  1  consider  far  more  desirable  and 
effective — a  capital  issues  committee. 
This  committee  would  be  an  advisory 
committee  of  banks,  investment  houses, 
and  brokers  around  the  country.  It 
would  be  established  only  f(u-  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency  and  could  be  dis- 
mantled at  will.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  with  the  interest  eQualization  tax. 
which  would  remain  in  effect  for  several 
years  whether  needed  or  not,  and  could 
not  be  abolished  until  repealed  by  law — 
which,  as  we  know,  sometimes  takes  a 
long  time.  The  capital  issues  committee 
is  a  tried  and  true  operation  in  major 
financial  centers  abroad,  whereas  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  Is  completely  new 
and  untried.  Such  a  committee  would 
do  everything  that  the  propKJsed  tax 
would  do — and  would  do  it  in  a  much 
better  way  and  tA  a  more  businesslike 
manner,  more  agreeable  to  the  invest- 
ment community  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  It  not  only  has  wide- 
spread supp(nt  among  members  of  the 
financial  community,  but  has  also  gained 
the  editorial  support  of  such  outstanding 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 1  and  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 28,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoki)  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecticxi.  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  1,  1963] 
Btoppino   th*  Dollab  Dkain 

The  huge  outflow  of  dollars  that  took  place 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  has  re- 
portedly been  reduced  since  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  a  tax  on  American  purchases 
of  foreign  stocks  and  bonds.  This  stanching 
of  the  drain,  however,  is  unlikely  to  be  per- 
manent. Prospective  foreign  borrowers  are 
simply  holding  off,  waiting  to  see  whether 
Congress  will  approve  the  administration's 
Interest  equalization  tax.  If  it  does,  the 
hemorrhaging  appears  bound  to  resume,  for 
this  means  of  halting  the  outflow  Is  an  in- 
effective tourniquet. 

The  tax  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  frequent  assertions  that  the 
present  tax  structure  must  be  simplified  and 
trade  barriers  relaxed.  The  addition  of  the 
tax  would  complicate  the  tax  structure  and 
would  establish  a  tariff  on  capital,  putting 
into  effect  a  two-price  system  for  funds.   And 


despite  the  administration's  claims  that  the 
tax  will  not  Interfere  with  the  workings  of 
the  fcee  market,  it  is  clearly  a  form  of  control. 

Worst  of  all.  there  Is  little  evidence  that 
this  masked  control  wlU  work.  It  is  not  the 
tow  cost  of  capital  but  the  ready  availability 
of  funds  that  attracts  foreign  borrowers  to 
the  United  States.  Interest  costs  would  be  a 
deterrent  If  they  were  put  up  high  enough, 
but  the  administration  is  not  going  to  an  ex- 
treme. Moreover,  it  has  granted  an  exemp- 
tion to  Canada,  the  largest  of  all  foreign  bor- 
rowers, so  that  the  amount  that  may  be 
saved  is  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  the  new 
tax. 

With  the  drain  of  dollars  caused  by  foreign 
borrowing  having  run  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2 
billion  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the 
administration  Is  right  to  contemplate  spe- 
cific action  to  curtail  the  flow.  Its  proposal, 
however,  would  bring  new  leaks.  If  controls 
are  to  be  used,  the  one  sure  method  to  stop 
the  drain  Is  to  establish  a  capital  Issues  com- 
mittee, charged  with  limiting  the  number 
and  amount  of  foreign  issiies  as  long  as  the 
emergency  exists.  This  is  the  only  way  im- 
mune to  loopholes  and  not  involving  aja  arti- 
ficial price  for  funds.  It  is,  moreover,  a  de- 
vice well  known  and  trusted  by  Europeans. 

It  might  be  pxiesible  to  get  by  without  any 
specification.  But  if  the  administration  Is 
bent  on  reducing  the  drain  created  by  for- 
eign borrowing,  It  should  fashion  an  effec- 
tive tool. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26,  1963] 
Am  iNzrracTTVE  Measurk 

In  July  when  President  Kennedy  proposed 
that  an  interest  equalization  tax  be  levied 
on  the  purchase  of  foreign  secxirlties  by 
residents  of  the  United  States,  this  news- 
paper gave  the  meastu-e  its  qualified  support. 
8o  long  as  the  coxmtry  continues  to  run 
large  balance-of-payments  deficits,  direct 
controls  must  from  time  to  time  be  Imposed 
In  order  to  reduce  outflow  of  long-term  capi- 
tal. The  alternative  would  be  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy  which  Is  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  domestic  goals  of  high  employment 
and  output.  But  in  the  course  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, it  has  become  apparent  that  the  admin- 
istration's measure  cannot  expeditiously  end 
the  capital  outflow. 

Proponents  of  the  tax  have  argued  that  it 
would  Involve  a  minimum  of  governmental 
inference  with  the  market  mechanism.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  in  his  message  of  July  18,  said 
that: 

"Under  this  alternative,  the  allocation  of 
savings  for  Investment  will  continue  to  be 
the  result  of  decisions  based  on  market 
prices.  There  will  be  no  limitations  on  the 
marketings  of  foreign  Issues  and  no  govern- 
mental screening  of  borrowers.  Reliance  will 
be  placed  on  price  alone  to  effect  an  overall 
reduction  In  the  outflow  of  American  funds." 

But  Immediately  after  these  words  were 
uttered,  an  outcry  from  the  Canadians  com- 
pelled this  Government  to  exempt  them  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  And  continuing 
protests  by  the  Japanese  make  It  perfectly 
clear  that  the  decisions  to  Include  some 
countries  and  exempt  others  Involve  acts  of 
discretion. 

Nor  Is  It  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
tax  will  in  fact  result  in  an  equalization  of 
Interest  rates.  If  interest  rates  in  Europe 
rose  and  foreign  securities  were  offered  to 
Americans  at  sufficiently  large  discounts,  the 
tax  might  not  prove  to  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  sales  in  this  country. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  is  adminis- 
tratively complex  and  needlessly  broad  In 
Its  scope.  It  would  be  levied  upon  both 
new  and  outstanding  foreign  Issues,  when  in 
fact,  it  Is  the  new  issues  largely  floated  by 
foreign  governments,  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  portfolio-invest- 
ment outflow  in  recent  years. 


Rather  than  rely  upon  a  tariff  on  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  securities,  the  effective- 
ness of  which  would  be  contingent  upon 
interest-rate  differentials,  a  capital  issues 
committee  should  be  establlahed.  Such  a 
body,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Investment  banking  in- 
dustry, could  operate  in  a  flexible  manner, 
withholding  certification  from  certain  for- 
eign Issues  when  balanoe-of -payments  pres- 
sures were  severe  and  relaxing  the  restraints 
at  other  times.  Policies  such  as  this  are  pur- 
sued in  aU  other  financial  centers  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  well  understood  in  inr 
vestment-banking  circles. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  indus- 
trial country  with  a  free  capital  market,  and 
interference  with  its  operation  should  be 
countenanced  only  If  it  advances  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  interest  equalizatiOB 
tax  vpould  disrupt  that  market  and  create 
complicated  administrative  problems  with- 
out a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  A  capi- 
tal Issues  committee,  combining  compuiaion 
with  m(M^  suasloa.  vrould  accomplish  its 
objective  with  a  higher  dogree  of  certainty 
whUe  doing  no  more — and  perhapa  leas — vio- 
lence to  the  principle  ctf  free  markets  than 
an  ineffectual  tax. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Mr.  MCC30VERN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Ben  Segal,  director  of  the  Education  and 
International  Affairs  Department  of  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
b  Machine  Workers,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  study  mission  to  British 
Guiana.  Mr.  Segal  has  had  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  trade 
union  movement  in  this  country  over  a 
period  of  years.  He  has  frequently 
visited  British  Guiana  and  has  main- 
tained a  special  interest  in  its  affairs. 

Recently.  Mr.  Segal  authored  an  arti- 
cle entitled  ''British  Guiana:  A  Land  In 
Turmoil."  I  have  found  the  article  to 
be  a  stimulating  and  perceptive  analysis 
of  contemporary  problems  and  prospects 
in  this  significant  comer  of  Latin 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BarrisH  Goiama:  A  Lams  nr  Tuucon. 
(By  Ben  D.  Segal.  Director,  Education  and 

International    Affairs    Department,    lUE- 

APlr-CIO) 

British  Ouiana  Is  a  land  in  serious  trouble 
poUticaUy.  eoonranicaliy,  and  radaUy.  This 
strife-torn  country — until  recently  on  the 
threshold  of  Independence  is  st^it  down  the 
middle  between  the  Bast  Indiana  and  the 
Negroes,  and  this  split  affects  every  aspect  of 
Ufe  in  British  Ouiana. 

The  recent  general  strike  plus  earlier  wide- 
spread rioting  have  divided  the  country  In 
two.  Outside  of  Georgetown,  where  the  over- 
whelming population  is  East  Indian.  Cheddl 
and  Janet  Jagan,  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs  reepecUvely  and  their  political 
party,  the  PPP  (Peoples'  Progressive  Party) 
have  control.  Inside  Georgetown,  where  the 
majority  of  the  148,000  population  is  Negro, 
the  PNC  (Peoples'  National  Congress)  led 
by  Forbes  Burnham.  is  In  control.  A  third 
and  smaller  party  in  the  field  is  the  United 
Force,  which  is  headed  by  Peter  d'Agular. 
This  U  primarily  a  conservative  business- 
men's party,  consisting  mainly  of  Portuguese 
and  mixed  racial  groups. 

The  result  is  that  in  British  Guiana  a 
poUUcal  staleqaate  exlsU.  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, the  Jagan '8  PPP  won  the  election  with 
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43.7  percent  of  the  vote,  at  the  same  time 
getting  20  teats  In  the  legislature.  The 
PNC,  which  received  41  percent  of  the  vote 
won  only  11  aeata,  and  the  United  ^orce 
with  16  percent  of  the  vote  won  4  seata. 
In  effect,  thla  meana  that  becaiise  of  the 
aharp  racial  dlvlatona  neither  one  of  the 
major  parties  has  sufficient  strength  to  ef- 
fectively rule  the  country. 

The  question  has  been  raised  why  all  this 
concern  about  British  Oulana — a  country 
which  Is  thousands  of  miles  away,  unde- 
veloped, and  up  to  now  relatively  unim- 
portant In  world  events.  A  glance  at  the 
map  shows  that  Brltlah  Oulana  borders  two 
key  Latin  American  countries — Venezuela 
on  the  west  and  Brazil  on  the  south.  Eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically  British  Oul- 
ana has  a  crucial  position;  within  the  bor- 
ders of  lU  86,000  square  miles  It  Is  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  bauxite,  essential 
to  the  production  of  aluminum  (and  Indi- 
rectly steel)  In  the  world. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  country 
under  the  Jagans  Is  moving  more  and  more 
openly  Into  the  Cuba-Communist  orbit. 
Close  commercial  and  cultural  ties  with 
Cuba  are  being  extended.  The  government 
has  set  up  the  Oulana  Import-Export  Corp. 
(known  as  Olmpex),  as  a  front  for  channel- 
ing goods  and  money  from  Cuba  and  re- 
putedly other  Communist  countries  Into 
British  Oulana. 

A  large  nimiber  of  PYO  members,  the 
Jagan  party  youth  group,  have  been  sent  on 
Junkets  and  on  scholarships  to  Cuba  and 
various  Iron  Curtain  countries.  A  number 
of  PPP  cabinet .  members.  Including  Janet 
Jagan.  have  made  visits  to  Cuba,  Red  China, 
and  other  Commiuilst  nations. 

Through  the  Mirror,  the  PPP  dally  news- 
paper. Increasingly  violent  attacks  are 
launched  against  the  United  Stotes  and 
President  Kennedy.  Typical  was  a  Mirror 
editorial  on  August  25,  1963,  accusing  the 
United  States  of  "glaring  Insincerity."  "per- 
fidy," and  "dishonesty."  The  same  editorial 
states  "that  imder  the  aegis  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pentagon,  large 
sums  of  U.8.  money  have  been  poured  Into 
this  country  to  support  a  poUUcal  strike,  the 
only  purpose  of  which  was  to  overthrow  the 
democratically  elected  government  of  Dr. 
Jagan." 

The  country's  democratic  trade  unions  are 
one  of  the  main  hopes  for  staving  off  a  to- 
talitarian state  In  British  Oulana.  Long 
Identified  with  the  antl-Communlst  ICFTU 
(International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions) ,  they  have  been  In  opposition  to  the 
Jagan  government  because  they  cannot  for- 
get the  past  efforts  of  the  Jagans  to  Impose 
restraints  designed  to  weaken  the  labor 
movement.  Earlier  this  year  when  the  gov- 
ernment sought  to  enact  legislation  imposing 
government  control  over  organized  labor,  the 
unions  conducted  a  successful  80-day  gen- 
eral strike. 

Determined  to  snuff  out  their  major  antl- 
Communlst  opposition,  the  Jagans  are  now 
accelerating  their  efforts  to  take  over  the 
trade  union  movement  by  setting  up  rival 
unions.  The  Oulana  Agriculture  Workers 
Union,  which  Is  headed  by  a  Jagan  PPP 
member  of  the  legislature,  has  been  set  up 
In  the  sugar  Industry  to  destroy  the  MPCA 
(Man-Power  Citizens'  Association),  the 
esubllshed  antl-Communlst  union  In  the 
field. 

This  rival  union  has  been  organized  on  an 
outright  racial  and  political  basis.  Since  the 
large  majority  of  workers  on  the  sugar  es- 
tates are  Indian,  the  Jagan  union  is  making 
considerable  headway.  A  recent  report 
shows  that  the  MPCA  has  lost  more  than  20 
percent  of  its  membership.  This  struggle 
among  the  sugar  workers  is  crucial  since 
cane  growing  and  processing  is  the  major 
industry  and  the  employees  form  the  larg- 
est union  In  the  country.  The  MPCA  mem- 
bership of  20,000  represents  over  40  percent 
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of  the  country's  entire  trade  union  member- 
ship. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  motives  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Jagans,  another  rival  union 
has  been  set  up  for  civil  service  and  Oovem- 
ment  workers.  This,  too,  is  predominantly 
Indian,  organized  and  led  by  Jagan  bench- 
men  who  are  attempting  to  force  the  Indian 
workers  out  of  their  own  free  government 
employees'  union  and  Into  more  docile  or- 
ganizations. 

The  racial  divisions  are  very  sharply  ob- 
vious in  the  union  picture.  While  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Trades  Union  Council  and  the 
MPCA.  Richard  Ishmael.  Is  Indian,  the  vast 
majority  of  TUC  leaders  are  Negro.  The 
TUC's  main  strength  Is  in  Oeorgetown.  The 
significance  of  this  was  manifest  during  the 
general  strike  when  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Negro  workers  supported  the  strike 
and  the  majority  of  Indian  workers  did  not. 
The  racial  Issue  Is  paramount  not  only  In 
the  labor  movement  but  In  all  other  Institu- 
tions. A  number  of  Indian  businessmen 
with  whom  I  talked  said  that  if  they  had  to 
choose  between  Marxism  (referring  to  Ja- 
gan) and  hooliganism  (referring  to  the  loot- 
ing and  violence  that  had  taken  place  In 
Oeorgetown).  they  would  choose  Marxism. 
Actually,  the  records  show  that  there  has 
been  violence  on  both  sides.  During  the 
general  strike  four  East  Indians  and  seven 
Negroes  were  killed. 

The  opposition  parties  accused  the  PPP 
of  exploiting  the  racial  issue  and  cite  the 
slogan  used  by  the  Jagans  among  the  East 
Indians  in  the  1967  elections,  "span  Jhaat," 
which  means,  "vote  for  your  own."  While 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  all  political  parties 
have  capitalized  on  the  racial  Issue,  the 
Jagan  Party  has  the  most  to  gain  from  this 
political  perversity.  The  East  Indians  have 
a  majority,  amd  their  birthrate  Is  increasing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  all  the  other  ra- 
cial groups  In  the  country.  Out  of  a  total 
national  population  of  approximately 
600.000,  the  East  Indians  comprise  47.8  per- 
cent and  the  Negroes  32.8  percent  of  the 
population. 

All  this  has  generated  a  pervasive  atmos- 
phere of  fear  in  British  Oulana.  The  In- 
dians fear  the  Negroes,  the  Negroes  fear  the 
Indians,  and  the  Portuguese  fear  both 
groups.  All  those  with  whom  I  talked  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit,  were  discouraged  and 
pessimistic  about  any  possible  resolution  of 
this  deep  racial  schism.  When  I  Inter- 
viewed Forbes  Bumham,  the  PNC  head  and 
opposition  leader,  he  expressed  deep  con- 
cern over  this  racial  division.  As  he  put 
it:  "We  have  to  find  ways  and  means  of  co- 
existence or  we  will  have  no  existence."  He 
believes  that  proportional  representation  Is 
essential,  and  argued  eloquently  that  with- 
out proportional  representation,  the  PPP  will 
win  the  election,  as  It  did  2  years  ago,  and 
after  Independence  from  Britain  Is  consum- 
mated will  proceed  to  turn  the  country  Into 
a  Oonununlst  and  totalitarian  state. 

Unemployment  which  has  hovered  around 
20  percent  for  many  years  Is  on  the  In- 
crease as  a  result  of  recent  developments. 
Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  one  out 
of  every  four  or  five  workers  Is  unemployed 
and  one  out  of  nine  Is  underemployed.  In 
contrast  to  my  previous  visits,  I  heard  no 
talk  about  ways  and  means  of  attracting  new 
Industry.  Instead,  the  talk  was  whether 
present  Industries  could  be  kept  in  the  coim- 
try.  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  money  is  be- 
ing sent  out  of  the  country,  some  businesses 
have  closed  and  a  number  of  businessmen 
and  experts  have  left.  A  saving  feature  in 
the  economic  situation  Is  that  sugar,  the 
main  prop  of  the  economy,  Is  having  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year  because  of  the  U.S. 
boycott  of  Cuba,  reduced  crops  in  other  sug- 
gar-produclng  countries,  and  the  high  world 
market  price. 

British  Oulana  Is  a  modem  day  national 
tragedy.     Here  is  a  country  that  badly  needs 


foreign  aid.  Yet  the  Jagan's  authoritarian 
political  Ideology,  the  Increasingly  close  po- 
litical and  economic  Intercourse  with  Cuba, 
makes  it  a  decided  risk  for  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance. Long  time  observers  and  the  trade 
imlon  leaders  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  make  clear  that  our  opposition  Is 
not  to  "socialism"  (as  Jagan  is  trying  to 
get  his  people  to  believe),  but  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Castro  and  the  potential  for  Latin 
American  subversion  that  this  represents. 

In  considering  possible  solutions  and  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  chaos  In  British 
Guiana,  the  people  with  whom  I  talked 
agreed  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
British  to  postpone  Independence.  They  felt 
that  Independence  should  be  linked  with 
adequate  guarantees  and  protections  for  the 
opposition  parties.  In  effect,  this  means 
proporuonal  representation  which  would 
guarantee  a  vigorous  antl-Jagan  bloc  and 
necessitate  a  coalition  government. 

Burnham  makes  clear  that  his  party,  the 
PNC,  is  a  democratic  socialist  party.  He 
points  out  that  capitalism,  U.S.  style,  will 
not  work  In  an  underdeveloped  and  unde- 
veloped economy  such  as  British  Oulana. 
Summing  up  his  party's  position,  he  said: 
"We  are  Socialists;  we  are  Democrats  and 
aim  at  a  system  which  recognizes  in  pre- 
cept and  in  practice  the  dignity,  worth,  and 
ability  of  the  ordinary  man.  We  are  for  a 
social  and  political  democracy." 

Small  as  it  Is,  approximately  the  size  of 
Minnesota,  British  Oulana  today  is  a  fire- 
brand, already  half  Ignited.  It  Is  a  firebrand 
that  has  the  potential  to  set  afiame  not  only 
Latin  America  but  even  the  entire  globe. 
But  the  Communists  show  no  inclination 
to  withdraw  the  torch  which  may  give  them 
a  second  outpost  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  a  strategic  entry  Into  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent. 


MAJOR  SPEECHES  DELIVERED  BE- 
FORE THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  FARM- 
ERS UNION  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15  the  members  of  the  South 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  heard  two  excel- 
lent addresses  delivered  by  our  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long!  and  by  Mr.  James  Patton,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Senator  Long  devoted  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  address  to  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  American  agriculture.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  centered  his  discussion  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  agriculture  to  our  position  in 
world  affairs.  I  think  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  these  two  addresses 
both  perceptive  and  instructive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nothing  Poreicn  About  Foreign  Polict 
(An  address  by  James  O.  Patton,  president. 

National    Farmers    Union,    to    the    annual 

convention.  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

Huron,  8.  Dak.,  October    16,    1963) 

A  sf>eech  on  foreign  policy  connotes,  to 
most  people,  something  alien,  and  they  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  disinterested,  uncon- 
cerned. My  friends,  let  me  say  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  there  Is  nothing  foreign  about 
foreign  policy. 

From  the  founding  of  this  country — from 
the  years  of  President  Washington  to  the 
Second  World  War — to  the  years  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  this  Nation  lived  an  Isolated 
existence.  Through  most  of  our  history  we 
were  an  tinalined,  uncommitted,  neutralist 
country.  We  were  unallned  by  geography, 
uncommitted  by  doubt,  and  neutral  by  de- 
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sire.  We  had  felt  we  could  live  behind  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  within  our  two  oceans 
In  peace  and  with  plenty,  comfortably  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  doubt  that  very  few  of  you  here  tonight 
do  not  recaU  such  an  educational  upbring- 
ing. But  the  day  of  the  covered  wagon  and 
model  T,  and  all  they  meant.  Is  gone  for- 
ever. The  end  of  isolationism  was  the  in- 
escapable result  oif  economic  growth,  the 
Inevitable  result  of  cultural  maturity  and, 
unfortunately,  the  unavoidable  result  of 
military  expansion. 

OBLIGATION     OF     WORLD     INVOLVEMENT 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  adopting  In  a 
short  time  the  obligation  of  world  involve- 
ment. And  the  strain  of  Involvement — 
whether  displayed  by  forced  disinterest  or 
compelled  unconcernment — is  a  strain  which 
must  be  healed  and  quickly  forgotten  if  we 
are  to  succeed  and  survive  in  the  real  world 
of  today. 

I  repeat — there  is  nothing  foreign  about 
foreign  policy. 

Recognizing  fully  the  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement in  world  politics,  what  course  to 
national  security,  what  path  to  peace  and 
plenty  do  we  take?  The  basic  policy,  main- 
tained since  the  mushroom  cloud  rose  over 
Hiroshima,  that  the  United  States  Is  best 
served  by  maintaining  a  world  of  diversity 
in  which  no  power  or  group  of  powers  can 
threaten  our  security,  is  the  best  policy.  We 
can  111  afford  to  have  the  balance  of  power 
tip  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Here  and  now.  I  want  It  to  be  crystal  clear 
that  such  a  policy  and  situation  can  be 
maintained  with  a  reduction  of  20  percent  in 
our  Immense  Military  Establishment.  I  sup- 
ported with  all  my  energy  the  signing  and 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  believe  the  year  1963  will  be  historic  in 
that  the  pages  of  history  will  show  this  event 
began  the  world's  march  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Some,  especially  those  who  can  be  cata- 
loged as  belonging  to  the  radical  right, 
opposed  ratification  of  this  treaty.  Why? 
Had  they  bothered  to  look  at  the  true  de- 
structive force  of  the  atom  today  and  what 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  do  to  each 
other  and  the  world  In  1  hoiu-  or  1  day?  A 
nuclear  holocaust  could  remove  300  million 
men,  women,  and  children  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  In  24  hours. 

Senator  Barrt  Ooldwater,  of  Arizona,  who 
will  let  us  know  of  his  presidential  aspira- 
tions In  January,  was  one  of  the  handful 
of  Senators  who  voted  against  banning  nu- 
clear tests.  His  opposition  surprised  no  one, 
and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  persuaded 
no  one.  But  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
oppose  the  treaty  since  he  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  Initiating  the  use  of  force  In  the 
struggle  with  communism.  Let  me  read 
certain  key  sentences  from  the  concluding 
chapter  of  Senator  Goldwateb's  book  en- 
titled, "The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative": 

"Our  strategy  mu9t  be  primarily  offensive 
in  nature  •  •  •  we  must  always  try  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  times  and  places,  and 
with  weapons,  of  our  own  choosing.  •  •  • 
We  should  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition 
from  all  Communist  governments  including 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  We  must — 
ourselves — be  prepared  to  undertake  military 
operations  against  vulnerable  Communist 
regimes." 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  Senator 
Goldwater's  views,  opinions  and  candidacy. 
If  he  is  to  be  a  candidate.  I  am.  however, 
going  to  make  this  blank  statement.  It  is 
not  possible  to  adopt  such  all  or  nothing, 
black  and  white  foreign  policies  without 
making  our  inter^ts  subservient  to  our  an- 
noyances. If  we  were  to  call  for  the  resump- 
tion of  atmospheric  nuclear  testing,  termi- 
nate foreign  aid  and  assistance  to  needy  na- 
tions, resign  from  the  United  Nations,  we 
would,  in  the  worda  of  President  Kennedy, 


"not  only  be  abandoning  America's  Influence 
in  the  world,  (but)  we  would  be  inviting 
a  Communist  expansion  which  every  C<Mn- 
munlst  power  would  so  greatly  welcome." 
I  have  talked  of  foreign  policy  in  only  one 
sense  thus  far  and  could  continue  on  the 
same  theme  by  discussing  U^S.  efforts  in  Laos 
and  Cuba,  Congo,  and  Berlin.  But,  here 
again,  because  of  the  energetic,  diplomatic, 
and  farslghted  policies  of  our  current  ad- 
ministration, war  clouds  have  dissipated  and 
peace  is  continuing  to  break  out. 

AGRICtTLTtrBE  AND  FOREIGN  POLICT 

I,  therefore,  want  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  time  relating  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance and  knowledge  to  our  foreign  policy. 
In  this  spectrxun  we  have  made  a  beginning, 
but  there  Is  much  left  to  be  done.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  we  have  started. 

The  challenge  which  faces  us  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  to  abolish  hunger 
and  poverty  Is  truly  magnanimous  and  we 
have  no  choice.  Two  out  of  three  people 
in  the  world  today  fight  a  constant  and  mar- 
ginal battle  against  poverty,  ill  health,  ig- 
norance and  hunger. 

I  Indicated  we  have  only  started.  The  next 
steps  should  Include  expansion  of  the  food- 
for-i>eace  program,  formation  of  a  world 
land  bank,  and  stimulation  of  o\u  export- 
trade  program. 

Public  Law  480,  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. Is  an  imaginative  and  successful  st£irt 
in  attempting  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
abundance  and  starvation.  Much  credit  for 
this  progress  must  go  to  your  able,  earnest 
junior  Senator.  George  McOovern  who,  as 
President  Kennedy's  Initial  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Food  for  Peace,  estab- 
lished by  the  second  Executive  order  of  his 
administration,  made  this  the  humanitarian 
program  it  is  today.  Through  the  donation 
phases  of  the  food-for-peace  program  we 
are  not  only  helping  to  feed  more  than  92 
million  of  the  world's  hungry  people,  but 
are  waging  war  on  economic  backwardness 
and  developing  future  commercial  markets 
for   our   agricultural    products. 

Since  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  in  1954, 
we  have  moved  more  than  1(X)  million  tons 
of  agricultural  commodities  overseas — equiv- 
alent to  three  10,000-ton  ships  a  day,  every 
day  for  8>^  years.  Not  only  did  this  save 
us  $667  million  in  storage  costs  last  year 
alone,  but  it  paid  1  year's  foreign  U.S.  bills 
estimated  to  be  $271  million. 

As  successful  as  Public  Law  480  has  been, 
I  believe  we  can  be  even  more  effective  by 
extending  and  expanding  the  overall  con- 
cept to — 

1.  Make  available  applicable  farm  tools, 
equipment,  and  machinery  to  the  countries 
desperately  trying  to  get  over  the  nutrition 
threshold.  This  equipment  could  be  sup- 
plied as  part  of  the  credit  pattern  In  already 
developing  land  reform  programs; 

2.  Provide  developing  countries  with  heavy 
machinery  which  can  perform  the  gigantic 
tasks  of  earth  moving,  dam  construction,  and 
massive  lifting.  Projects  In  housing,  land 
clearance,  flood  control,  development  of 
power  resources  and  many  others  could  be 
multiplied  many  times  If  the  necessary  heavy 
equipment  could  be  made  available; 

3.  Provide  machine  tools  by  means  of 
which  their  own  newly  created  Industrial 
and  machinery  plants  could  begin  to  meet 
their  own  tooling  needs; 

4.  Provide  the  amounts  of  steel  necessary 
to  service  these  beginning  self-help  plants 
and  equipment.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
U.S.  steel  companies  have  operated  profit- 
ably at  a  far  greater  reduced  capacity  than 
our  American  agricultural  plant  during  the 
past  10  years. 

Another  point  to  consider  before  we  leave 
the  food-for-peace  concept  Is  that  this  type 
of  program  should  be  made  multilateral. 
Let  all  nations  who  are  producing  more 
than  they  are  consuming  aid  In  the  battle 


against   malnutrition,  hunger,   and  starva- 
tion. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  for  a  world  land  bank 
involves  the  financial  development,  reclama- 
tion, consolidation,  and  cultivation  of  land 
of  small  or  family  sized  farmers  In  all  devel- 
oping countries  to  Increase  the  agricultural 
production  of  such  nations. 

To  begin  with,  I  suggest  that  the  United 
Nations  special  fund  should  allocate  $250,(X)0 
for  a  worldwide  survey  to  appraise  country 
by  country  where  needed,  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping new  lands  and  new  agrlculttiral  Insti- 
tutions to  accomplish  such  a  program.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  more  often  than  not  develop- 
ing nations  have  such  limited  credit  and 
financial  resources  that  land  reform  and 
the  development  of  family  farm  agriculture 
cannot  be  adequately  funded. 

Once  the  land  bank  is  established  It  could 
be  capitalized  from  the  sale  of  subscriptions 
to  creditor  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
bonds  sold  locally  in  those  developing  coun- 
tries receiving  credit  benefits  of  the  bank. 

I  spoke  of  this  possibility  several  months 
ago  when  I  attended  the  inauguration  of  the 
Peruvian  President  and  just  2  weeks  ago 
received  a  letter  from  that  nation's  First 
Vice  President  in  which  he  said,  and  I  quote : 

"We  consider  the  creation  of  this  type  of 
bank  a  positive  step  toward  the  solution  of 
agrarian  problems  that  presently  face  Peru 
and  the  majority  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

"We  understand  that  the  bank  would  have 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  expropriate 
with  prompt  and  adequate  payment  the  large 
landed  estates  which  are  Inefficiently  farmed 
or  organized  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  social 
obligations  and  will  provide  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  small  farmers  In  order 
to  develop  their  production,  acquire  seeds, 
equipment,  fertilizers,  and  the  necessary 
technical  assistance. 

"The  Government  of  Peru,  aware  of  the 
significance  of  this  project,  gladly  offers  Its 
assistance  to  either  the  United  Nations  or 
the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  the  world  land 
bank's  operation  In  Peru,  as  one  of  two  pilot 
countries  to  be  selected,  and  therefore  agrees 
that  President  Fernando  Belaunde's  proposal 
of  creating  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Institution  for 
territorial  credit  be  substituted  by  a  world 
organization  destined  to  achieve  the  same 
alms  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  We  feel  sin- 
cerely that  this  is  the  country  best  suited 
for  this  study,  as  a  thoroughgoing  agrarian 
reform  law  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
and  has  the  support  of  the  organizations  nec- 
essary to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  re- 
form, even  thotigh  they  unfortunately  lack 
sufficient  resources  to  carry  these  out  with 
the  speed  demanded  by  the  country's  urgent 
social  needs. 

"In  Peru  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the 
backwardness  of  the  small  farmers  and 
cattle  raisers  are  due  to  the  following  causes: 
Low  degree  of  productivity,  defective  dis- 
tribution of  property,  unsatisfactory  tenancy 
of  land  and  lack  of  arable  land  in  relation  to 
the  population. 

"Our  small  farmers  need  lands,  equipment, 
fertilizers,  technical  assistance  and  the 
credit  necessary  to  produce  more  and  raise 
their  standard  of  living. 

"It  Is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Bank 
will  permit  us  to  make  a  reality  of  agrarian 
reform,  along  democratic  lines  with  a  view 
to  greater  production." 

I  consider  the  support  of  President 
Belaunde  a  major  breakthrough  to  the  real- 
ization of  this  goal. 

I  believe  a  word  is  apropos  here  about  the 
world  food  program,  administered  by  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  prograon,  now  on  an 
experimental  basis,  should  be  expanded  and 
made  permanent.  The  United  States  Is  sup- 
porting, with  food  and  funds,  thU  $100  mil- 
lion, 3-year  aid  program  as  well  as  the  FAQ's 
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freedom-from-hunger  campaign  which  Is  cur- 
rently carrying  on  eztcnaive  technical  assist- 
ance work  in  some  100  countries. 

Another  Item  not  to  be  overlooked  Is  that 
the  lessons  learned  by  our  fanners  and  those 
of  other  advanced  nations  must  Increasingly 
be  appUer  to  the  problems  of  primary  pro- 
ducers of  the  less-advantaged  areas  of  the 
world.  It  Is  to  such  farmers  that  free  farm 
organizations,  both  general  and  cooperative, 
offer  the  best  hope. 

"Hie  general  farm  organizations  and  fanner 
cooperatives  share  equally  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  assisting  farm  families  to  receive  an 
adequate  Income  for  their  effort  and  effi- 
ciency. In  pursuit  of  a  better  Income  the 
American  family  farmer  has  found  his  Inter- 
ests are  best  served  In  a  cooperative  move- 
ment. In  recognition  of  this  farmer  coopera- 
tive role  our  Government  has  encouraged 
producer  effort  to  establish  and  operate  co- 
operatives. Such  lessons  should  be  applied 
In  the  world's  developing  nations. 

A  firm  step  In  this  direction  concluded  just 
last  week  when  59  Latin  American  farm 
leaders  concluded  a  0-month  study  of  oxir 
sgrlcultxiral  system  and  the  way  we  xise  or- 
ganizations and  cooperatives  to  solve  rural- 
farm  problems.  As  many  of  you  know,  the 
heart  of  this  program  was  the  414  months 
these  men  spent  living  on  farms — 14  here 
on  South  Dakota  family  farms.  This  people- 
to-people  aproach  which.  Incidentally,  was 
conducted  by  National  Farmers  Union,  Is  an 
unparalleled  example  of  the  communication 
needed  to  assist  developing  nations.  Tour 
outstanding  president,  Ben  Radcllffe,  and 
Miss  Arlene  Schley,  your  director  of  educa- 
tion, who  spent  several  weeks  In  Latin 
America  helping  formtilate  this  program, 
should  be  commended  for  their  excellent 
work. 

When  I  say  there  Is  nothing  foreign  about 
foreign  policy,  this  especially  holds  true  for 
oxir  foreign  aid  program  which  you  know  Is 
a  key  factor  In  our  foreign  policy.  Few,  If 
any,  realize  that  80  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  dollars  are  spent  right  here  In  cku  own 
United  States.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  reported  that  during 
the  flrst  7  months  of  this  year  25  States  re- 
ceived procurement  orders  In  excess  of  il 
million — each  under  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program. 

Private  firms  In  47  of  the  50  States  share 
tn  $175,398,616  worth  of  orders  recorded 
during  the  period  from  January  through 
July  for  190S.  The  total  represents  procure- 
ment directly  traceable  to  the  State  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  orders  cover  a  wide  variety  of  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  products  and  mate- 
rials pxircbased  by  developing  countries  for 
use  In  particular  projects  or  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  am  5\ire  It  will  particularly  Interest  you 
to  know  that  your  own  State  of  South  Da- 
kota Is  among  those  States  fllllng  procure- 
ment orders  through  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. So  you  see,  80  percent  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  Is  not  foreign,  but  is  dollars 
spent  right  here  at  home. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  gives 
the  United  States  broad  authority  to  de- 
velop liberalized  trade  In  all  expanses.  In- 
cluding agriculture,  and  we  could  and  should 
do  better.  Some  would  comment  that  our 
total  exports,  Including  farm  commodities, 
of  $21.6  minion  In  19C2  was  17  percent  of  the 
free  world  total — the  highest  percentage — 
but  actually  we  exported  only  4  percent  of 
our  total  gross  national  product — well  down 
toward  the  lowest  percentage. 

Nor  are  we  energetic  from  the  standpoint 
of  export  growth  rate.  Free  world  exports 
Increased  40  percent,  compared  with  o\ir  21 
percent  between  1958  and  1962.  At  the  same 
time  Western  Burope  logged  a  41 -percent  In- 
ercase  and  Japan  Increased  a  staggering  70 
percent — obviously  Indicating  we  are  nowhere 
near  keeping  pace. 


The  United  States  must  move  forward 
vigorously  to  turn  purchasing  power  into 
purchases  and  I  mean  the  world  over.  We 
should  sell  wheat  to  any  country  that  can 
pay  for  it.  Long  before  this  Rxisslan  wheat 
thing  came  up  I  advocated  a  series  of  Inter- 
national trade  agreements — and  still  do — 
for  all  International  commodities.  We  have 
a  workable,  reasonable  International  Wheat 
Agreement  which  will  help  keep  the  domes- 
tic price  for  wheat  next  year  higher  than  it 
would  be  otherwise.  We  need  International 
payments  for  feed  grains  and  cotton  as  well 
as  other  commodities  that  enter  Importantly 
into  world  trade. 

Foreign  trade  is  crucial  to  U.S.  agriculture. 
That  is  why  I  support  economic  Integration 
such  as  is  happening  in  the  Common  I4ar- 
ket,  as  well  as  common  banks,  development 
groups,  etc.  If  we  want  a  world  of  peace 
and  plenty  we  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
concern  ourselves  with  t>etterlng  the  lot  of 
the  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  this  shrink- 
ing planet  for  whom  a  better  life  is  possible 
and  desirable. 

If  we  strive  to  plant  good  and  healthy 
seeds,  we  shall  reap  a  harvest  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  world.  U  we  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity: if  we  miss  the  planting  season  in  the 
new  and  developing  nations  of  the  world;  if 
we  neglect  the  stomachs  and  minds  of  the 
world's  struggling  population,  we  will  reap 
a  far  different  harvest — one  of  discontent, 
despair  and  perhaps  rebellion.  Should  we 
take  that  chance? 

Speech  bt  Sxnatob  Eowabo  V.  Long,  Dkmo- 
CBAT,  or  MissouKi,  BxroEX  thx  South 
Dakota  Farmkrs  Union,  Hcxon,  S.  Dak., 
OcTOBXB  15,  1963 

My  good  friends  and  fellow  farmers,  despite 
the  notion  apparently  held  by  a  good  many 
people  in  the  country — some  of  whom,  un- 
fortunately, are  in  the  Congress — the  family 
farm  is  not  a  deadweight  on  the  back  of  our 
national  economy.  That  la  an  undeserved 
reputation.  It  is  the  outcropping  of  a  mas- 
sive propaganda  campaign  designed  to  sell 
the  idea  that  the  only  decent  and  efficient 
way  to  operate  a  farm  is  from  behind  a  desk 
on  Wall  Street.  But,  my  friends,  on  Wall 
Street,  the  only  importance  of  changing  sea- 
sons is  that  It  is  time  to  clip  another  batch 
of  quarterly  divided  coupons.  The  "green" 
that  Inspires  interest  there  is  the  "long 
green."  Of  course,  that  inspires  interest 
among  the  fanners  as  well,  but  it  has  been 
all  too  long  since  much  of  that  has  been  seen 
on  the  farm. 

Such  a  distorted  picture  of  the  farmer 
would  be  easily  formed  if  that  was  all  you 
heard.  Perhaps  we  farmers  have  been  too 
busy  Just  Qghtlng  for  survival  to  do  a  proper 
public  relations  job — one  that  throws  true 
light  on  the  family  farm. 

It  has  been  a  long.  long  time  since  we  have 
been  in  a  position  to  tell  our  story  as  well 
as  we  are  today.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  dedication  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  to  fighting  the 
congressional  battles  with  the  same  Marine 
determination  that  was  his  strength  on  the 
bloody  beaches  and  in  the  steaming  Jungles 
of  Bougainville.  I  think  that  his  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  un- 
derstanding between  city  and  farm,  along 
with  meaningful  actions  to  bridge  that  gap, 
will  certainly  be  hallmarks  of  his  services  as 
the  chief  agricultural  officer  of  this  admin- 
istration. He  and  his  Department  are  pull- 
ing out  all  stops  to  see  that  the  true  picture 
of  American  agriculture  gets  through  to  New 
York's  Times  Square;  to  Chicago's  Loop,  and 
to  the  mushrooming  suburblas  that  now  dot 
our  Nation.  The  story  needs  desperately  to 
be  told  in  these  places,  for  they  are  the  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  omx  labors — the  crops 
we  raise. 

American  agrlcultiu'e  Is  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  moet  trying  periods  of  change  any 
group  ha«  ever  experienced.     Changing  also 


is  the  public  Image  of  the  farmer.  The  man 
who  was  once  hailed  as  the  benefactor  of 
man,  U  now  portrayed  by  uninformed  and 
vociferous  critics  as  a  n'er-do-well  who 
feeds  in  the  trough  of  public  subsidies.  Such 
an  outrageous  injustice  makes  anyone  in- 
terested in  agriculture  see  red. 

But  change — and  especially  the  kind  of 
rapid  transition  that  has  caught  up  the  farm- 
er— often  creates  misunderstanding.  Even 
the  farmer  finds  It  dilBcult  to  adjust  to 
them.  So  It  is  little  wonder  that  his  city 
neighbors,  who  more  often  than  not  get  only 
a  surface  view  of  the  problem  compounded 
by  false  and  misleading  propaganda,  can 
Jump  to  the  wrong  conclusion. 

Realizing  that  our  public  Image  suffers 
from  lack  of  information,  we  as  farmers  can 
do  most  to  combat  it  by  forcefully  painting 
the  true  picture.  Railing  against  our  critics 
serves  little  purpose  in  the  long  run.  Fight- 
ing fire  with  fire  is  a  precarious  business. 
Bridging  the  understanding  gap  will  best  be 
done  by  telling  the  true  story  of  American 
agriculture. 

And  what  a  story  it  Is. 

It  has  been  the  farmer  who  has  provided 
the  raw  materials  to  forge  a  new  nation  from 
the  wilderness.  He  financed  and  gave  rea- 
son to  the  westward  expansion  of  the  rail- 
roads, without  which  we  would  still  be  hud- 
dled on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Toiu-  State 
and  mine  would  be  the  uncharted  frontiers. 
It  was  the  farm  that  released  the  manpower 
needed  to  run  the  factories,  develop  the  prod- 
ucts and  perform  the  services  in  such  a  great 
demand  by  our  modem  society. 

The  headline  story  that  has  been  In  many 
of  the  daily  papers  and  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion Is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  is  now  about  $6'/i  billion.  But  the 
real  meat  behind  that  story  is  that  only 
at>out  a  third  of  that  goes  for  direct  farm 
programs.  Four  billion  dollars  of  it  goes 
for  food  distribution,  foreign  aid,  for  pub- 
lic services,  such  as  meat  inspection  and 
pest  control.  Agriculture's  budget  also  fur- 
nishes the  funds  to  maintain.  Improve  and 
conserve  our  forests  and  their  recreational 
facilities,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  the  research 
that  has  been,  and  is  of  such  great  benefit 
to  business  and  Industry. 

Among  our  problems,  and  possibly  the 
greatest  at  this  time,  is  the  challenge  of 
abundance.  Yet.  what  la  a  problem  to  us 
would  be  a  blessing  to  any  other  nation  of 
the  world.  Today,  we  remain  the  only  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  agri- 
culture meets — and  exceeds — its  demands. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  Senate  assign- 
ment overseas  that  took  me  to  Asia  and  the 
Near  East.  There,  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  continue  to  starve,  or  at  best  subsist, 
generation  after  generation.  I  saw  some  of 
these  teeming  millions.  The  swollen  bellies 
of  children  who.  from  the  Instant  of  birth, 
have  been  hungry,  and  who  have  little  hope 
of  ever  knowing  the  satisfaction  and  security 
of  a  full  meal.  The  strained  and  bent  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  old  long  before  their 
years,  from  the  never-ending  effort  to  scratch 
out  a  few  mouthfuls  from  an  arid  and  hos- 
tile land.  These  are  people  who  will  know 
hunger  all  their  lives.  This  Is  their  way  of 
life.  This  sort  of  existence  isn't  confined  to 
Asia  and  the  Near  East.  It  prevails  in  vir- 
tually every  part  of  the  globe.  This  abtin- 
dance  Is  a  problem  for  us  to  solve,  but  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  also  a  blessing. 

Are  we,  the  only  adequately  fed  people  In 
today's  world,  going  to  throw  up  our  hands 
with  the  cry  of  despair  that  we  can't  solve 
our  problem  of  abundance?  Certainly  not. 
Already,  a  direct  assault  on  the  problem  has 
started— and  God  willing.  It  will  continue 
to  gather  strength  and  momentum. 

Oversupply  in  feed  grains  has  vexed  Con- 
gress for  years.  Three  years  ago,  the  market 
was  glutted  with  a  record  86  million  tons  of 
feed  grains.  There  were  2  billion  bushels 
of  com  alone.     Storage  bins  were  creaking 
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and  prices  sliding'  further  downward  with 
every  harvest.  Quick  action  with  effective 
legislation  was  Imperative. 

You  know  what  happened  as  well  as  I 
do.  In  early  1961 — in  record  time — we  passed 
an  emergency  feed  grains  bill — and  It  was  the 
first  major  legislation  President  Kennedy 
signed  into  law.  The  success  of  the  new 
plan  exceeded  the  highest  expectations. 
Feed  grain  surpluees  was  slashed  some  13 
million  tons  in  the  first  year  alone:  and 
further  cuts  were  made  in  1962  and  again 
this  year.  By  1965,  the  feed  grain  surplus 
may  well  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Here  In  South  Dakota,  through  voluntary 
signups,  about  60  percent  of  the  eligible 
feed  grains  acreage  has  been  included  in  the 
program  in  the  3  years  of  its  operation.  This 
sltxgle  program,  in  the  flrst  2  years,  1961  and 
1962.  meant  an  additional  $31  million  income 
for  South  Dakota  farmers — and — on  the 
basis  of  1963  signups,  the  boost  this  year 
win  amount  to  nearly  $16  million.  That  is 
close  to  $50  million  added  farm  Income  for 
your  State,  from  Just  one  new  program  over 
the  past  3  years. 

Along  with  the  emergency  program,  higher 
support  prices  for  feed  grains  meant  higher 
market  prices — steadily  above  1960  levels — 
for  participants  and  nonparticlpants  alike. 

Corn  surpluses  today  are  nearly  gone  and 
prices  are  at  the  highest  levels  In  5  years. 
Storage  problems  have  eased,  with  more 
space  available  to  farmers  and  the  trade. 
More  corn  Is  stored  where  It  belongs — on  the 
farms  where  It  Is  grown — and  where  It  will 
be  used. 

Wheat  also  posed  a  major  problem  In  1960. 
Legislation  enacted  22  years  earlier  could  no 
longer  cope  with  the  realities  of  advanced 
techniques.  At  that  time,  without  planting 
a  single  grain,  we  had  enough  wheat  on  hand 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs  for  2  years.  A 
billion  bushels  of  the  surplus  was  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat — and  that  stockpile  was  equal 
to  the  demands  of  both  home  and  foreign 
markets  for  another  5  years.  We  were 
drowning  in  wheat. 

Although  supports  had  pretty  well  main- 
tained prices,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
feed  grains,  the  critical  oversupply  situation 
ruled  out  sweeping  the  wheat  problem  under 
the  rug  again.  Congress  responded  In  1961 
with  an  emergency  wheat  program.  Coupling 
the  new  program  with  expanded  wheat 
exports,  wheat  surpluses  have  gone  down  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  bushels. 

Overall,  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
grams have  reduced  our  stoclcs  by  something 
like  1  biUlon  bushels  since  1960.  helping 
to  raise  net  farm  Income  nearly  $1  billion 
over  that  year's  figure — and  at  the  same  time 
saved  more  than  $800,000  a  day  In  shipping 
and  storage  costs. 

Without  minimizing  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  problems  confronting  you,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  purveyors  of  gloom  and  doom 
who  say  agriculture  Is  dying. 

How  can  a  business  that  has  Increased  Its 
output  per  hour  of  labor  200  percent  In  the 
last  20  years  be  dying?  How  can  a  system 
which  has  conquered  hunger  for  190  million 
Americans  let  Itself  be  overcome  by  the  prob- 
lems of  abundance? 

Those  who  say  agricultwe  Is  dying  simply 
do  not  know  what  they  are   talking  about. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  farmers  has 
declined.  But  the  number  of  farmers  who 
obtain  an  adequate  income  from  farming 
Is  on  the  Increase. 

Family  farms  with  $10,000  a  year  or  more  In 
marketings  are  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
sector  of  American  agricultvu-e.  During  the 
1950's,  the  number  of  farmers  making  $10,000 
or  more  all  but  doubled — going  from  334,000 
to  648,000. 

Along  with  our  changing  agricultural 
technology,  we  are  witnessing  another  type 
of  change — that  which  is  coining  about  in 
world  conditions. 

A  year  ago.  we  talked  of  expanding  our 
trade  with  the  European  Common  Market. 


but  gave  no  thought  to  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

But  now,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  and 
direct  change.  We  are  at  odds  with  the 
Common  Market  over  poultry  tariffs  and 
other  Import  duties,  and  there  Is  talk  at 
all  levels  of  the  possibility  of  expanded  trade 
with  Russia  and  other  Eiiropean  countries 
in  the  Red  bloc. 

Much  of  this  speculation  was  touched  off 
by  the  Russian-Canadian  wheat  deal.  Canada 
has  sold  so  much  wheat  that  she  had  to  call 
off  further  sales  until  her  ports  can  catch 
up  on  loading. 

An  increase  in  exports  seems  assured  be- 
cause of  adverse  growing  conditions  which 
caused  a  short  wheat  crop  in  much  of 
Europe — particularly  Poland  and   Rumania. 

I  can  see  a  number  of  advantages  to  the 
national  economy  in  expanding  our  trade 
with  Russia  and  the  other  countries  within 
her  sphere.  It  would  bring  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  since  Russia  would  pay 
with  gold.  We  wovild  reduce  surplus  sup- 
plies and  storage  costs,  and  the  Indirect 
threat  they  pose  toward  farm  prices.  Direct- 
ly. It  means  the  farmer  probably  would  get 
better  prices  for  his  grain  this  year.  Wheat 
presently  Is  selling  for  about  $2.12  a  bushel, 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  when  the  support 
price  was  18  cents  higher. 

There  are  even  more  significant  gains  that 
could  be  made.  It  could  contribute  to  a 
further  easing  of  East-West  tension,  and 
bring  a  more  peaceful  world  atmosphere. 
And  It  would  help  show  the  world  the  su- 
periority of  the  family  farm  system  over 
the  commune  system  of  the  Communist 
society. 

There  have  been  other  changes,  too. 
Changes  in  Congress,  which  is  now  oriented 
to  an  urban  society  through  shift  of  repre- 
sentation from  rvu-al  areas  to  the  cities. 

The  farm  bloc  is  no  more. 

We  must  now  sell  oiu-  farm  programs  to 
the  city  Congressmen  In  order  to  enlist  their 
support.  We  have  to  be  able  to  Justify  the 
programs,  both  as  to  achieving  results  for 
the  farm  problems  and  the  farmer,  but  also 
as  they  affect  the  people  who  live  In  the 
cities.  In  other  words,  the  farm  program 
cannot  result  in  higher  food  prices,  or  the 
Congressman  who  represents  a  city  constitu- 
ency Just  cannot  go  with  It.  He  cannot 
Justify  to  the  people  he  represents  a  farm 
program  which  does  not  reduce  surpluses 
and  costs,  as  well  as  Increasing  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmer. 

We  must  iise  gentle  persuasion,  backed 
with  strong  justification,  to  get  the  votes 
to  pass  farm  legislation. 

Under  such  conditions.  It  Is  dlfficvilt,  at 
best,  to  pass  farm  legislation.  When  agri- 
culture Interests  themselves  are  divided  over 
what  should  be  done,  when  they  speak  with 
many  voices  at  a  time  when  one  strong 
voice  Is  needed,  the  task  Is  virtually  impos- 
sible. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  agriculture 
today  is  unity  as  to  goals  and  how  to  achieve 
those  goals.  Agriculture  must  once  again 
speak  with  one  voice.  Then  your  repre- 
sentatives from  the  (arming  States  will  be 
able  to  act  for  you  with  greater  surety. 

Your  Senator  Oeobok  McGoveen.  while 
among  the  newest  arrivals  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive farm  spokesmen  on  Capitol  Hill.  That 
in  a  few  short  months,  he  has  gained  such  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  farm  situation  hasn't  come 
as  any  great  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  to  be  a  proven  legislator  from  his  fine 
record  as  a  Congressman.  We  know,  too, 
that  he  also  has  a  clear  picture  of  world 
agricultural  problems  and  needs,  for  we  had 
witnessed  firsthand  the  amazing  Job  he  did 
In  heading  up  the  food  for  peace  program 
during  1961  and  1962. 

I  agree  with  Senator  McOovebn  that  the 
outcome  of  the  May  21  wheat  referendum 
has  left  the  wheat  farmer  in  a  difficult  posi- 


tion for  crop  year  1964.  His  bill  calling  for  a 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  shortly 
after  the  vote  shows  how  alert  he  Is  to  the 
problem  that  confronts  the  wheat  farnxer 
next  year — and  In  succeeding  years.  If  noth- 
ing Is  done.  I  know  that  during  your  meet- 
ings and  discussions  here,  you  will  be  con- 
sidering this  proposal  and  Its  Implications. 
If  you  find  that  It  meets  the  test  of  close 
scrutiny,  I  know  that  you  will  get  behind 
it. 

But  whatever  you  determine  regarding 
this  particular  bill,  you  will  always  find 
Geobce  McGovebn  fighting  in  your  corner 
for  balanced  equities  for  the  farmer. 

He  Is  not  alone  in  that  fight.  The  number 
of  Americans  who  are  regaining  an  awareness 
of  continuing  farm  problems  is  growing. 
There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the 
unavoidable  truth  that  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous farm  economy  Is  the  key  to  strength 
In  every  phase  of  business  and  industry. 

When  the  farmer  prospers — so  does  the 
business  of  every  Main  Street  In  America. 

The  abundance  we  have  created  through 
the  family  farm  has  not  been  food  and  fiber 
alone.  An  even  more  Important  product  has 
been  a  moral  strength  that  runs  through 
every  segment  of  our  modern  society.  It  Is  a 
continuing  force  that  cannot  be  abandoned. 

We  must  not  give  In  to  the  gloomy  prog- 
nostlcators  who  say  that  agriculture  and  Its 
allied  businesses  are  on  the  decline. 

Rather,  we  must  continue  to  vigorously 
seek  ways  through  which  agriculture  may 
contribute  even  more  to  the  national  well- 
being — and  play  an  even  greater  role  In  the 
heritage  we  today  are  building  for  the  gen- 
erations of  the  future. 


FUNDAMENTAL  CHALLENGES  CON- 
FRONTING THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE—-ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E. 
MEYER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  superb 
address  by  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  which 
she  debvered  at  the  honors  convocation 
of  Syracuse  University  on  April  23.  1963. 
The  address  is  entiUed,  "What  ShaU  We 
Do?"  It  centers  on  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  challenges  confronting  the 
American  people. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
Mrs.  Meyer  is  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Americans.  She  has  long  been 
a  champion  of  improved  educational 
standards  for  the  youth  of  the  United 
States.  Her  courageous  voice  has  been 
heard  through  the  Washington  Post 
which  her  late  husband  brought  to  such 
a  position  of  distinction  in  the  world  of 
journalism.  She  is  a  civic-minded  and 
public-spirited  citizen  in  her  own  right  of 
the  very  first  order. 

I  commend  her  address  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What   Shall   We   Do? 
(Address  by  Agnes  E.  Meyer  at  Honors  Con- 
vocation at  Syracuse  University.  AprU  23. 
1963) 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life 
occurred  in  June  1954  when  this  distin- 
guished university  gave  me  an  honorary  de- 
gree. It  had  special  significance  for  me  be- 
cause only  a  few  months  previously  I  had 
been  the  first  American  to  condemn  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  at  the  height  of 
his  unsavory  career  as  a  menace  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  You  young  people,  who  have 
forgotten  the  neurotic  fear  of  McCarthy  that 
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pr«vaded  our  covmtry,  can  tcarcely  Imagine 
bow  unpopular  I  waa  with  our  powerful 
rlgbtwlng  facUona.  Scbm  fanatlca  publicly 
berated  me;  on*  woman  even  aougbt  to  at- 
tack m«  pbysically.  Wbat  tben  was  my  aur- 
prlae.  my  bapplnesa.  my  gratitude,  when  your 
chancellor,  trusteea,  and  facility,  in  the 
mldat  of  luch  dlaparagement,  had  the  cotir- 
age  to  give  me  a  citation  which  honored  me 
aa  "one  of  the  moet  fc»-ceful  and  effective 
spokesmen  of  our  time  for  American  free- 
dom." 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  at  your 
age  I  could  not  have  foreseen  what  my  life 
work  was  to  be.    Let  me  confess  that  I  have 
not  been  chosen  to  address  you  on  achieve- 
ment   day    because    I    was    myself    a    great 
achiever  during  my  college  years.    Nor  were 
most  of  the  bright  undergraduates  who  were 
my  boon  companions.     "We  loafed  and  In- 
vited our  souls."  to  paraphrase  Walt  Whit- 
man.   We  Indulged  In  endless  discussions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  life  which  Interested  us 
far  more  profoundly  than  our  seemingly  Ir- 
-  relevant  academic   careers.     We   were  con- 
vinced  that   the   unexamined   life   was  not 
worth  living.     We  were  concerned,  as  one 
member  of  our  little  aocratlc  group  put  It, 
"to  be  and  to  know  and  to  do."     We  were 
what  today  would  be  called  "poor"  but  we 
were  unaware  of  It  because  material  posses- 
sions were  not  so   Important   then   as   they 
are  today.    Yet  we  well  knew  that  some  day 
we   should   have   to   earn   a    living.     What 
strikes  me.  as  I  look  back  on  our  enjoyable 
and  not  unfrultf\il  Irresponsibility.  Is  that 
the  whole  college  atmosphere  of  the   pre- 
World  War  I  da3rs  was  very  different  from 
that  of  today.    Time  Itself  moved  at  a  slower 
tempo.     We  felt  a  deeper  sense  of  leisure. 
We  were  busy  living  and  less  driven  to  watch- 
ing the  clock  than  we  are  today.    For  time's 
measure   is   change;    and  since  change   has 
been  so  terrlfylngly  accelerated  we  have  be- 
come more  conscious  of  time  and  the  pres- 
sure to  use  it  for  achievement.    I  am  some- 
times tempted  to  feel  a  sense  of  commisera- 
tion with  the  youth  of  today  that  the  pres- 
Bttres  for  success  should  be  forced  upon  them 
at  such  an  early  age.    But  it  has  its  advan- 
tages as  well  as  disadvantages.     To  learn  to 
work  hard  at  an  early  age  In  a  scholarly,  sys- 
tecoatlc  fashion  Is  of  immense  value  if  you 
do  not   allow  the  present  day  rat  race  for 
marks  to  obliterate  the  true  love  of  learning. 
We.  on  the  contrary,  were  more  free  to  rebel 
against     academic     authoritarianism     and 
though  we  were  not  exactly  beloved  by  the 
faculty,  there  was  more  indulgence  toward 
extreme  individualism  and  even  eccentricity 
than   there  Is  today.     Thus  you  are  more 
tempted  toward  conformity  and  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo,  especially  if  you  see  your 
high  achievement  as  a  path  to  Joining  the 
lockstep  of  the  status  seekers. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  trying  to  formulate 
my  own  apprehensions  of  the  influence  of 
contemporary  life  upon  yoxir  thinking,  let 
me  quote  a  distinguished  scientist  and  ed- 
tieator,  Loren  Etseley,  who  had  this  to  say 
to  a  student  body  at  another  university: 
"In  this  era  of  carefully  directed  advising. 
in  this  day  of  grueling  college  board  exam- 
inations, and  aptitude  tests.  I  have  been 
permitted  Jxiat  once  to  cry  out  to  our  herded 
youngsters,  'Walt,  forget  the  dean  of  ad- 
missions who.  If  I  came  today  in  youth  be- 
fore him.  might  not  have  permitted  me  to 
register,  be  wary  of  our  dubious  advice,  step 
softly  until  you  have  tasted  those  springs 
of  knowledge  which  invite  your  thirst. 
Freshmen,  sophomores,  with  the  beautiful 
gift  of  youth  upon  you,  do  not  b«  prona- 
turely  withered  up  by  us.  Are  you  tmoer- 
tain  about  your  destiny?  Take  heart.  I, 
at  50,  am  still  seeking  my  true  calling.  I 
was  bom  a  stranger.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
are  strangers,  too.' " 

I  may  be  quoting  Klseley  because  I  am 
too  timid  to  make  such  an  impulslTe  appeal 
to  you.    For  his  words  reflect  exactly  what 


happened  to  me:  I  too  was  a  stranger  to  the 
world  of  reality  when  I  finished  college  and 
grad\iat«  work.  Not  untU  the  accidents  of 
life  confronted  me  with  the  hypocritical  in- 
justices of  our  supposedly  deoKxa-aUc  society, 
did  I  taste  those  springs  not  only  of  knowl- 
edge but  of  passionate  conviction,  which  fuse 
mind  and  emotion,  integrate  the  personality, 
and  bestow  upon  us  that  curious  sense  of 
freedom  which  comes  from  a  feeling  of  com- 
mitment to  a  great  and  all-engrossing  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  have  been 
chosen  to  congratulate  all  those  of  you  whose 
distinguished  records  are  being  celebrated  to- 
night. But  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  your  minds 
open  to  all  the  adventtires  of  life  so  that 
when  imexpected  opportunity  knocks  on 
your  door  you  will  have  retained  the  fresh- 
ness of  mind  to  recognize  it,  seize  upon  it, 
accept  it  even  though  It  may  be  a  challenge 
so  serious  that  the  burden  is  a  heavy  one  to 
carry. 

For  even  those  of  you  who  are  now  con- 
vinced what  your  life  work  is  going  to  be. 
great  sixrprlses  may  be  in  store  for  you.  So 
far  you  have  successfully  run  the  course  laid 
out  for  you  by  the  university.  But  the  real 
test  win  come  for  each  one  of  you  when  you 
enter  upon  the  course  you  mark  out  for  your- 
selves. Achievement  is  one  thing;  creativity 
something  very  different.  It  Is  different  be- 
cause it  demands  not  only  knowledge  but 
independence  of  mind,  the  courage  to  differ 
with  authority,  endurance,  patience,  and 
abUlty  to  accept  the  ineviUble  defeats  which 
even  the  strongest  cannot  escape.  To  be 
sure,  our  Nation  needs  millions  of  capable 
workers  In  the  vineyard,  but  it  needs,  above 
all.  the  free  creative  spirits  who  can  give  our 
hard-pressed  NaUon  the  leadership  it  so 
sorely  needs  in  every  major  walk  of  life.  The 
rapid  accumulation  of  knowledge,  especially 
sclentlflc  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of 
technology  are  so  overwhelming  that  the 
leadership  of  our  complex,  urbanized,  tech- 
nological society  can  no  longer  come  from  the 
self-made  man  who  frequently  rose  to  emi- 
nence In  our  former  simpler,  agricultural 
era.  Henceforth,  the  humane,  highly 
trained,  wise  type  of  leadership  our  country 
needs  can  only  come  from  our  imiversities. 
Therefore,  as  one  who  is  confronted  by 
more  and  more  difficulties  in  the  battle  to 
encourage  social  progress  and  hiunan  free- 
dom. I  wish  to  outline  as  best  I  can  some 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  individual  liberty  that  our  Nation 
U  facing  here  at  home — obstacles  which  you. 
too,  will  have  to  face. 

I  realize  that  our  freedoms  and  our  very 
Uvea  are  also  threatened  from  abroad.  The 
maintenance  of  peace,  disarmament,  and  co- 
existence with  Communist  governments  are 
crucial  Issues.  But  I  shall  discxws  domestic 
crises  becaiise  I  have  confined  my  own  efforts 
to  creating  a  more  orderly  society  here  at 
home  as  a  big  enough  task  for  one  person 
and  on  the  theory  that  we  must  first  grow 
stronger  on  the  homefront  before  we  can 
be  successful  In  meeting  our  International 
responsibilities. 

The  threats  to  freedom  and  Justice  within 
our  own  borders  are  equally  serious,  and  yet 
we  must  dlscxiss  them  one  by  one.  There- 
fore. I  shall  first  take  up  the  menace  of  bu- 
reaucracy, next  the  growing  influence  of  the 
radical  right  and  lastly,  though  perhaps  it 
is  even  more  urgent,  the  growing  impatience 
of  minority  groups,  especially  the  Negro,  with 
our  slumieless  Indifference  to  his  human 
rights  as  an  American. 

You  will  be  entering  a  world  which  ever 
•since  World  War  11  has  become  more  and 
more  bureaucratized  whether  in  the  armed 
servlcea.  Industry,  labor,  or  the  Federal, 
State  or  local  civil  services.  The  term  "or- 
ganization man"  has  become  a  cliche,  as  a 
byproduct  of  any  technological  society.  This 
trend  toward  bigness  and  an  ever-inereaatng 
bureaucracy  cannot  be  reversed.  The  more 
efficient  we  become,  and  our  Soviet  rivals  are 


compelling  us  to  become  erer  more  efficient 
the  more  our  interrelated  bureaucracies  are 
bound  to  expand  until  their  tentacles  affect 
the  lives  of  every  individual  in  our  mass  so- 
ciety. And  wherever  you  may  be  active  you 
will  be  obliged  to  play  a  part  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  human  freedom  In  these  vast 
organizations,  unless  Americans  become  con- 
tent to  imitate  the  enemy  and  accept  totali- 
tarianism. 

Long  before  Communist  governments  ex- 
isted, aa  far  back  as  1807.  Max  Weber,  the 
famous  German  sociologist,  foresaw  the 
menace  to  democracy  in  what  was  then  only 
a  comparatively  small  civil  service.  He 
pointed  out  more  clearly  than  anyone  has 
since  that  an  over-routlnized  civil  service  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  caste  of  mandarins, 
or  what  we  now  call  organization  mentali- 
ties, who  grow  alien  to  the  cooperative,  com- 
petitive, formative  democratic  processes 
through  tenure  of  office.  Max  Weber,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centxiry,  could  not  fore- 
see the  dangerous  but  inevitable  increase  in 
the  many  new  kinds  of  bureaucracy  in  our 
modem  society.  But  he  warned  even  then 
that  merely  our  increasing  number  of  civil 
servants,  if  not  kept  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  might  eventually  lead  democracy 
into  a  new  kind  of  serfdom  establishing  the 
dictatorship  of  the  expert  official.  With  the 
present  tendency  on  the  part  of  democratic 
society  to  become  ever  more  sclentlflc  and 
rationalized,  the  onward  march  of  various 
mlUtary-lndustrlal-professlonal  bureaucra- 
cies is  the  most  recent  but  also  the  most 
dangerous  contemporary  element  In  the 
structure  of  domination. 

A  more  recent  student  of  this  problem, 
David  T.  Bazelon,  says  in  an  article  in  the 
autxunn  number  of  Partisan  Review:  "The 
issue  for  the  world  is  planned  democratic 
control,  or  Soviet  type  bureaucratic  terror 
control.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  new  (cold) 
war  is  to  preserve  the  freedom  Inherent  in  a 
democratic  system,  the  time  to  fight  for 
democratic  planning  is  now  and  the  place  is 
here.  We  loee  if  we  do  not  organize  and  we 
lose  if  we  do  not  organize  on  democratic 
lines.  The  strxoggle  against  totalitarianism 
is  not  a  simple  we-they  combat.  It  is,  most 
profoundly,  a  struggle  against  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  life — ours  as  well  as  theirs. 
The  war  begins  at  home." 

It  will  take  all  our  Ingenuity  to  live  in 
such  a  highly  organized  society,  while  pre- 
serving the  highest  possible  measure  of  free- 
dom for  the  creative  spirit.  I  am  convinced 
it  can  be  done  if  we  recognize  the  dangers 
we  face  and  make  up  oiu-  minds  that  the 
problem  of  democracy  versus  bureaucracy 
must  be  thought  through.  But  I  agree  with 
Ur.  Bazelon:  "How  to  decentralize  power  in 
a  highly  organized  bureaucratic  society"  is 
one  of  our  greatest  Issues.  Bazelon  claims 
it  Is  the  one  true  issue. 

One  solution  has  been  found  by  those  truly 
democratic  nations,  the  Scandinavians,  who 
have  established  an  official  watchdog  called 
an  Ombudsman,  an  administrative  official, 
or  watchdog,  whose  duty  It  is  to  prevent  ad- 
ministrative Injustice  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  citizen  obtains  his  rights  from  his  gov- 
ernment. In  Denmark  his  most  important 
power  ts  to  Investigate  any  civil  or  military 
activity  of  public  officers  upon  receipt  of  a 
complaint,  or  on  his  own  Initiative,  and  to 
bring  action  against  a  state  authority  or  a 
public  officer  or  employee  for  alleged  error 
or  negligence.  These  guardians  of  individ- 
ual rights  are  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
and  though  they  can  be  dismissed  at  any 
time,  the  legislature  cannot  interfere  with 
their  handling  of  Individual  cases.  This  is 
too  hasty  a  description  of  an  important  step 
toward  the  protection  of  human  freedom 
from  the  pressures  of  civil  and  military  bu- 
reaucracy. In  oxir  coxmtry  such  protection 
should  be  extended  to  workers  in  Industry 
and  to  members  of  big  labor  unions.  It  is 
one  proof,  however,  that  we  need  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  enhancement  of  administrative 
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power  in  a  modern  state,  if  we  are  deeply 
determined  to  preserve  human  liberty  under 
any   and  all   circumstances.     As  experts  in 
your  Tariovis  fields,  you  are  apt  to  be  In  po- 
sitions where  you  can  be  Influential  in  find- 
ing other  solutions  for  this  difficult  problem. 
Now   let  us   glance   at   those   groups   who 
consider  themselves  the  only  true  defenders 
of    American    ideals— the    radical    conserva- 
tives.   They  are  a  greater  threat  to  freedom 
than  is  generally  realized  because  they  con- 
stitute our  most    irrational   elements  in  a 
period  of  triim[iphant  Irratlonallsm.     Their 
infiuence  is  growing  because  their  nation- 
wide campaign   is  well-heeled  with  money, 
because    there    is   no  strong,   well-organized 
liberal     movement     to    oppose     them,     and 
chlefiy  because  It  Is  a  passionate  movement 
in  a  society  most  of  whose  members  are  too 
prosperous  and  to  lethargic  to  take  an  in- 
terest   in   anything    but    themselves.      Too 
many  citizens  move  about  in  oiu-  technologi- 
cal society  in  a  state  of  shock  which  makes 
them    indifferent    to    social    progress.    dvU 
rights,  equal  opportunity  for  education,  and 
especially   to   the    welfare   of   the   impover- 
ished one -third  of  American  families.    Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  on  October 
3,  1930:  "Progressive  government,  by  its  very 
terms,  must  t»e  a  living  and  growing  thing. 
•   ♦   •  If  we  let  up  for  one  single  moment, 
or  one  single  year  not  merely  do  we  stand 
sUU.    but    we   fall    back    in    the    march   of 
civiiization."      In    our    country    today,    the 
march  has  all  but  halted.    Rooseveltian  lib- 
eralism is  coasting  along  on  the  dwindling 
impetus  of  the  New  Deal  and,  alas,  the  New 
Frontier  of  Presldeht  Kennedy  is  not  yet  in 
sight.    If  the  radical  right  Is  riding  high,  it 
is  because  the  American  people  are  confused 
by    the    multitude   of    responsibilities    they 
face  now  that  we  are  part  of  one  world,  and 
the  richest  part  at  that.    They  are  suffering 
from  what  I  have  often  described  as  moral 
and  mentia  battle  fatigue.    Thxis  the  love  of 
conformity,  of  standardization  ot  thought, 
and  running  with  the  herd  is  no  mystery. 
People  are  too  bewildered  to  do  their  own 
thinking.     This   leaves  them  wide  open   to 
irratlonallsm   and    mass   hysteria   of    which 
such  organizations  as  the  Blrchltes.  and  the 
Minute  Men.  are  good  examples.     What  are 
some  of  the  ideas  the  medicine  men  of  these 
movements    are    peddling    to    the    people? 
They  are  against  the  Income  tax,  social  se- 
curity, and  aid  to  foreign  countries.     Such 
liberal   trends,   they  maintain,  are  nothing 
but  a  preliminary  step  to  communism.    "I 
equate  growth  of  the  welfare  state,"  says  Dan 
Smoot,  who  Is  heard  on  33  television  and  82 
radio  stations,  "with  socialism  and  socialism 
virlth  communism."    That  leads  natxirally  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Government  is  In- 
filtrated   with    subversives.     Robert    Welch 
went  BO  far  as  to  claim  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was  a  "tool"  of  the  Communists.     In 
fact,  rousing  the  fear  of  communism  to  a 
frenzy,  not  only  as  an  external  but  an  in- 
ternal threat,  is  an  essential  weapon  for  the 
radical  right.    And  this  in  spite  ct  the  fact 
that  the  noembership  at  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  is  at  its  lowest  point,  and  its 
former  influence  in  the  labor  union  move- 
ment nonexistent.     Yet  all  the  mistakes  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policies,  says  the  ex- 
treme  right,    would   be    Impossible    for    our 
great,   undefeated   cotmtry   if   ovir   political 
leaders  were  not  either  outright  Communists 
or  under  their  influence. 

How  account  for  this  frenzy  and  why  has 
It  such  a  wide  appeal?  Daniel  Bell  analjraes 
the  composition  of  the  radical  right  as  small- 
town, middle-class,  people  who  have  lost  their 
ascendancy  in  an  urbanized,  technological 
society.  "Today  the  politics  of  the  radical 
right  is  the  politics  of  frustration."  says  Mr. 
Bell,  "the  sour  impotence  of  those  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  understand,  let  alone 
command,  the  complex  mass  society  that  is 
polity  today." 
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The  radical  right  is  a  growing  movement 
precisely  because  it  is  an  attempt,  however 
fearful  and  fuUle,  to  reestablish  "the  good 
old  days,"  which  were  anything  but  good, 
the  simple  virtues  of  Individual  inltiatlTe 
and  seU-reliance.  above  all  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  frightening  disarray  of 
modern  life.  It  Is  a  pathetic  desire  to  arrest 
time  and  change  Instead  of  throvi^ng  our 
weight  into  an  attempt  to  guide  change 
toward  constructive  ends. 

How  then  do  we  defend  ourselves  against 
frustration  and  pessimism  in  so  complex  a 
period  of  transition,  when  the  times  are  out 
of  Joint,  when  the  old  beliefs  are  dead  and 
new  ones  have  not  yet  come  into  being? 
Robert  Maclver.  professor  emeritus  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  answers  this  question  In 
his  recent  book,  "The  Challenge  of  the 
Passing  Years." 

"It  is  by  dedication  to  a  way  at  life  so  ful- 
filling to  the  personality  or  offering  such 
promise  of  futxire  fulfillment  that  the  time 
is  thereby  redeemed." 

Pay  no  attention,  therefore,  to  the  radical 
right  when  it  shouts  that  liberalism  is  dead. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  now  on  the  defensive  in 
our  country.     But  liberalism,  as  a  political 
and  a  social  movement,  can  never  die  be- 
cause like  democracy  itself.  It  is  the  middle 
ground  between  the  unendurable  slavery  of 
rightwlng   or    leftwlng    authoritarians,    l>e- 
tween  our  American  radical  rightwlng  of  to- 
day and  the  Communist  governments,  both  of 
whom  claim  that  they  and  they  alone  possess 
the  absolute  truth.     But  since  the  radical 
right  threatens  to  take  over  the  Republican 
Party  and  even  worries  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration with  Its  demands  for  war  on 
Cuba,  and  wkt  In  general  as  the  answer  to 
Communist  aggression.  It  behooves  all  free- 
dom-loving Americana  to  assert  that  they  re- 
ject the  absolutes  of  our  own  rightwlng.  as 
we  reject  the  absolutes  of  communism — that 
we  no  more  wish  to  Impose  our  absolutes  on 
other  nations  than  we  shall  yield  to  their  ab- 
Bolxrtes.    Then  the  middle  course  or  coexist- 
ence will  become  poesibie.    Another  name  for 
this  middle  course  is  lll>erallBm.  It  is  the  path 
of  reason  and  compromise  which  alone  can 
create  unity  out  of  diversity;  it  is  the  great- 
est motivating  force  of  democracy,  and  thus 
the  only  hope  in  a  world  of  competing  ideol- 
ogies that  peace  will  eventually  reign  amongst 
men.    I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  of 
what  I  call  the  fair-weather  liberals  are  now 
losing  their  nerve  and  running  away  from 
one  of   our  major   battles — that  for  equal 
rights  for  oxir   Negro  fellow  citizens.     Now 
that  Negro  leadership  is  becoming  aggres- 
sive in  many  parts  of  our  country,  even  some 
of  the  liberals  who  formerly  supported  equal 
rights  tor  all  minority  groups  are  complain- 
ing that  the  Negro  wanU  to  go  too  far.  too 
fast.     Yet  the  white  leadership  cannot  run 
away    from   this   crucial    situation    without 
inviting  tragic  results.    To  be  siue,  what  the 
Howard     University     sociologist,     Franklin 
Frazler,  called  the  "folk  Negro."  In  contrast 
to  the  educated,  well-to-do  members  of  the 
race.  Is  becoming  rebellious,  and  even  violent. 
Instead  of  behaving  like  our  effete  liberals 
who  wish  to  stem  the  tide  of  Negro  demands, 
we  must  face  the  validity  of  their  claims  for 
recognition   as  full  American  citizens   who 
have  waited  patiently  for  Justice  ever  since 
the  passage  of  the  14th  amendment,  90  years 
ago. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  only  too  well  aware  how  complex  the  task 
of  true  Negro  enumcipatlon  has  become,  due 
to  the  rapid  Influx  Into  Washington,  as  into 
all  major  northern  cities,  of  the  penniless. 
Illiterate  Negroes  from  the  urban  and  rural 
slums  of  the  South.  They  crowd  Into  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  false  hopee  that 
a  better  life  awaits  them  In  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Given  these  high  ex- 
pectations, the  grim  reality  they  encounter — 
overcrowded  living  conditions,  no  opportu- 
nity for  work,  no  human  contact  except  with 


other  Negroes  endvtring  the  same  hardships — 
is  all  the  more  frxistratlng. 

As  a  result  racial  tensions  have  become 
acute  In  Washington.  We  have  had  one 
major  race  riot  at  a  football  game  between 
two  high  schools,  when  the  white  team  won. 
and  minor  rowdyism  after  a  baseball  game. 
But  the  whole  city  lives  in  fear  of  worse  out- 
bursts to  come  unless  we  Mae  all  of  oxir  com- 
munity resources  to  ease  the  existing  Inter- 
racial tensions. 

What  has  to  be  done  to  achieve  equal 
rights  for  the  Negro  Is  obvious  enough.  ^)e- 
clal  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  get  work 
opportunities,  especially  for  Negro  youths 
since  they  represent  the  future.  We  must 
let  the  Negroes  out  of  the  ghetto  life  to 
which  they  are  now  condemned.  This  calls 
for  xnore  and  better  housing  programs. 
Above  all.  we  must  provide  them  equal  op- 
portunity for  a  suitable  education,  unless  we 
wish  to  pay  the  higher  cost  of  keeping  mil- 
lions of  the  untrained,  both  Negro  and 
white,  on  permanent  relief.  This  last  solu- 
tion calls  for  a  revolution  in  puWic  educa- 
tion, especially  In  oxir  antiquated  provisions 
for  vocational  training. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  simply  preach 
these  doctrines  witJiout  acting  upon  them 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  As  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  long-range  solutlCA  of 
equal  opportunity,  not  only  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  but  for  all  of  our  underprivileged 
children,  lies  in  suitable  education  boCh  for 
the  highly  gifted  and  thoae  of  leas  ability. 
I  have  Just  launched,  with  the  help  of  a 
large  membership  representing  every  State 
in  the  Union,  a  grassroots  movement  calling 
for  more  adeqtiate  financial  support  of  pub- 
lic education,  whether  through  local.  State, 
or  Federal  funds.  It  Is  called  the  National 
Committee  tar  Support  of  the  Public  Schools. 
It  is  not  a  lobbying  group.  It  approaches 
the  problem  of  financing  public  education 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  At  our  first  na- 
tional conference  held  a  week  ago,  the 
speakers,  moat  of  them  not  educators  but 
economists,  pointed  out  that  education  has 
always  been  the  explanation  of  our  country's 
high  per  capita  productivity,  and  that  better 
public  schools  geared  to  this  era  of  automa- 
tion will  more  than  pay  their  ooat  by  a  con- 
stant relnvigoratlon  at  our  economy. 

Why  do  I  confront  you,  on  a  day  tbat 
should  be  confined  to  oongratulattons,  with 
the  fact  that  you  will  graduate  into  a  dan- 
gerous world?  I  am  told  that  the  yoxing 
people  of  today  want  nothing  but  security,  a 
toehold  on  the  ladder  of  bureaucracy,  early 
marriage,  and  a  nice  house  in  aome  uninspir- 
ing suburb,  from  which  the  breadwinner 
sallies  forth  each  morning  to  an  equally  ua- 
inspiring  Job  that  promlMS  success  as  the 
prioe  of  conformity.  My  friends,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  You  are  much  better  educated  than 
we  were  at  your  age.  more  experienced  and 
more  sophisticated.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  are  all,  achievers  or  nonachievers.  more 
capable,  more  eager,  and  better  prepared 
than  was  my  generation  to  rise  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  historic.  dUBcult  period  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

But  this  wTu-ning  I  will  add,  out  of  the 
depths  of  my  own  experience:  unlees  you 
have  the  ootu^ige  to  walk  alone,  and  suffer 
the  arrows  of  misfortune  without  flinching, 
I  advise  you  to  piay  it  saf*  and  avoid  the  life- 
and -death  problems  I  have  all  too  hurriedly 
outlined  for  you.  If  jrou  do  play  it  safe — 
and  refuse  to  fight  for  freedom  at  this  crudal 
period,  not  for  yourselves  alone  but  for  man- 
kind— ^you  will  undoubtedly  lead  a  happy  but 
a  very  dull  existence.  You  will  be  a  part  of 
the  ballast  which  the  winds  of  freedom  prob- 
ably need,  if  only  to  keep  the  ship  of  state 
on  an  even  keel. 

Life  today  ta  exhilarating  only  to  those 
who  weioome  Ite  risks.  There  are  plenty  of 
reasons  i^y  you  should  not  Jeopardize  your 
careers  l>y  participating  in  the  grinding  or- 
deal  ttiat  confronts   all  thoee   who  would 
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rather  die  than  8xirren<ler  to  tiie  totalitarian 
threats  that  confront  mm,  not  only  from 
abroad  but  within  our  own  coun^  and 
within  our  own  breaatfl. 

All  I  can  tell  you  as  encouragement  is  that 
the  dangerous  life  has  exquisite  compensa- 
tions. For  most  Americans  love  courage  and 
welcome  with  relief  and  with  gratitude  any 
voice  that  expresses  their  latent  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

Let  me  once  more  quote  Professor  Eiseley 
on  the  perils  of  the  adventurous  life.  In 
Bimlnl,  on  the  old  Spanish  Main,  a  black 
girl  once  said  to  him  something  as  valuable 
to  him  as  it  Is  to  me :  "Those  as  hunts  treas- 
xire  must  go  alone,  at  night,  and  when  they 
find  it.  they  have  to  leave  a  little  of  their 
blood  behind  them." 

It  is  to  me  deeply  significant  that  this  wise 
primitive  woman  should  have  voiced  what 
our  great  philosopher,  Emerson,  said  in  his 
essay  on  Intelligence:  "Ood  offers  to  every 
mind  its  choice  between  truth  and  repose. 
Take  which  you  please.  Tou  can  never  have 
both." 

With  that  challenge,  my  friends,  I  bid  you 
good  night  and  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  provided  It  is 
agreed  that  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor.  I  understand  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  leave  the  Chamber,  to  fulfOl 
an  engagement,  and  that  his  remarks 
win  not  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  prefer  to  have  a  brief 
quonuncall? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.   Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
son  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

WHT  THZ  rOKXION  KXD  Bn.L  SHOT7LD  BE  REDVCKO 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  who  has  followed  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  years  knows  the 
great  sunount  of  good  it  has  accom- 
plished, especially  during  the  years 
shortly  after  World  War  n. 


Recently,  however,  and  especially  after 
reading  the  heavy  criticisms  In  the  just 
published  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  parts  of  this  program 
have  now  become  comparable  to  coffee — 
a  matter  of  habit. 

My  own  experience  with  foreign  aid 
goes  back  to  1946,  when,  at  the  request 
of  former  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardla.  at 
that  time  head  of  UNRRA.  I  investigated 
the  Chinese  part  of  his  program. 

Later  that  year,  I  met  the  mayor  in 
Cairo  and  went  over  in  detail  what  I 
had  found,  reporting  that  our  people 
said  the  standard  "commission"  In  China 
was  20  percent;  but  that  the  commission 
on  UNRRA  products,  in  some  parts  of 
China  had  risen  to  80  percent. 

We  can  be  sure  there  is  no  comparable 
"commission"  in  our  current  aid  pro- 
gram; but  we  also  know,  based  on  the 
current  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  less  effective  results  in  the  actual 
execution  of  the  program. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  paid  visits  to 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East.  During  these  trips,  I  was  inter- 
ested in,  and  constantly  asked  about, 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

What  stood  out  consistently  was  the 
obvious  need  for  more  training  for  most 
of  the  people  handling  the  giving  and 
lending  of  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

It  would  seem  that  this  matter  of  ade- 
quate training  should  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  Congress,  because  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  been  appropriating 
this  aid  money — appropriations  that  now 
total  over  $100  billion,  not  counting  some 
$36  billion  for  offshore  military  expend- 
itures. 

My  trips  brought  out  the  fact  that 
most  Foreign  Service  members  of  the 
State  Department  are  better  trained 
than  other  American  representatives 
working  in  such  ancillary  agencies  of 
State  as  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — AID. 

Few  people  realize,  however,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  now  representing  this 
country  abroad  is  concentrated  in  these 
ancillary  agencies.  Only  recently,  one 
of  our  colleagues  told  me  that  at  a  sta- 
tion he  visited  in  a  foreign  land,  of  43 
American  representatives,  only  4  were 
members  of  the  State  Department. 

After  noting  the  degree  of  lack  of 
training  that  was  characteristic  of  so 
many  of  these  our  representatives,  in 
January  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy — S.  15,  86th  Congress. 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  proposed 
Academy,  presented  nearly  5  years  ago, 
was  that  if  the  United  States  could  af- 
ford three  academies  to  train  Its  youth 
for  the  hot  war  we  all  pray  will  never 
come,  surely  it  could  afford  one  Acad- 
emy to  train  Its  youth — in  this  case 
women  would  be  included — for  the  cold 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  on  this  subject  In  August 
1959  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LxT's  Havx  a  Porkicn  Suvick  Academy 

(Cheers  from  the  author  of  "The  Ugly 
American":  We  showed  this  article  to  Comdr. 
W.  J.  Lederer,  coauthor  with  Eugene  Burdlck 
of  the  best-selling  "The  Ugly  American," 
which  deals  with  the  foreign-service  person- 
nel problem.  Here's  what  he  says  about 
Senator  Symington's  proposal:  "Senator 
Symington  Is  Justifiably  worried  because  too 
many  Americans  now  stationed  overseas  are 
amateurs.  In  this  article  he  has  come  up 
with  a  solution  aimed  at  making  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  Intellectually  vigorous, 
tough  and  well-trained.  His  plan  is  one  of 
the  best  long-range  methods  for  keeping 
America  strong  I  know.") 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
spent  nearly  $60  bUlion  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent countries  from  being  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet-Chinese  empire. 

It  is  no  secret  that,  because  American  rep- 
resentatives were  not  properly  trained  for 
their  Jobs,  much  of  this  money  has  been 
wasted. 

Americans  sent  to  a  foreign  country  too 
often  do  not  speak  or  read  the  language. 

How  would  you  feel  if  a  foreign  official 
came  to  live  in  yoiu-  own  town  who  could 
talk  to  you  only  through  an  interpreter? 

But  Judging  on  the  basis  of  admitted  lin- 
guistic deficiencies  of  our  Foreign  Service 
personnel,  this  often  happens  abroad. 

wanted:  a  roBBiCN  seevicx  academy 

The  United  States  should  have  a  Foreign 
Service  Academy  to  train  young  people  for 
efficient  service  in  diplomatic  missions 
throughout  the  world. 

We  now  have  three  schools — West  Point, 
Annapolis  and  the  Air  Force  Academy — 
which  prepare  our  youth  for  a  possible  hot 
war.  Surely,  we  can  afford  one  which  will 
equip  them  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
cold  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  Foreign  Service  Academy  should,  like 
the  service  schools,  charge  no  tuition.  I 
also  suggest  that  both  men  and  women  be 
eligible  to  attend  and  that  there  be  no 
physical  requirements  beyond  reasonably 
good  health. 

In  the  technological,  psychological,  polit- 
ical and  economic  fields,  the  Communists 
are  planning  for  the  years  ahead.  We  are 
not. 

But  in  spite  of  this  enormous  expense,  it 
was  revealed  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  that: 

Fifty  percent  of  our  entire  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  corps  does  not  have  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  any  foreign  language. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  new  nien  com- 
ing into  the  Foreign  Service  do  not  speak 
a  foreign  language. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson.  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Moscow,  is  the  only  U.S.  ambassador  in 
a  Communist  country  who  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Our  representatives  don't  understand 
other  cultures.  Western  thinking  and 
standards  Just  don't  go  over  in  some  of  the 
important  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  whose 
cultures  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  have  developed  differently  from  ours. 

Asians  have  a  new  phrase:  the  "Oolden 
Ohetto."  To  them  it  means  the  plush 
places  where  American  diplomats  and  other 
representatives  hold  their  cocktail  parties, 
dinners  and  other  social  events. 

Because  they  have  been  inadequately 
schooled  in  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
country,  our  representatives  live  an  isolated 
life,  associating  mostly  with  other  Amer- 
icans. The  shifting  winds  of  popular  senti- 
ment do  not  reach  them.  Our  Embassy  in 
Baghdad  did  not  know  of  last  year's  coup 
In  Iraq,  for  example,  until  It  was  well  under- 
way. 
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In  contrast,  the  Rtuslans  are  making  a 
planned,  determined  effort  to  develop  the 
most  linguistically  proficient  diplomatic 
corps  in  the  world.  In  Russian  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  foreign  languages  are 
compulsory.  Bright  students  begin  to  study 
languages  at  the  age  of  8. 

The  beet  students  eventually  end  up  In 
the  National  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages; 
and  there  they  are  given  an  Intensive  five- 
year  course.  As  a  result,  an  estimated  9  out 
of  every  10  Russians  sent  abroad  read,  speak 
and  write  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

These  Russian  foreign-service  personnel 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  culture  and 
economy  of  those  countries,  are  "experts" 
before  they  arrive. 

HOW    THE    KUS8IANS    TRAIN    THEIH    EXPERTS 

For  some  time  the  Soviets  have  had  an 
Institute  of  Foreign  Relations,  supervised 
by  their  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
Institute  is  the  principal  source  of  their  fu- 
ture diplomats.  Enrollment  is  around  1,000; 
the  course  Is  6  years  long.  In  the  third  year 
students  begin  to  specialize  In  the  problems 
of  a  particular  area.  In  the  final  years  they 
study  intensively  the  country  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned. 

The  United  States  does  have  some  insti- 
tutions for  training  diplomats;  and  some 
universities  have  graduate  schools  with  spe- 
cial programs  devoted  to  various  regions  of 
the  world.  The  State  Department  conducts 
language  courses  for  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  other  Interested  Government  personnel. 
But  these  programs  are  uncoordinated  and 
casual  compared  to  the  training  efforts  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will  take  years  to 
develop  a  comparable  task  force  of  trained 
American  representatives.  But  we  can  and 
should  begin  that  preparation  now. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
last  January  9  a  bill  to  establish  such  an 
Academy,  stating:  "The  ultimate  future  of 
the  world,  whether  It  is  to  t>e  free  or  slave, 
will  not  be  settled  on  the  battlefields,  but 
rather  in  the  minds  of  men. 

"Dedicated,  well-trained  representatives 
are  at  work  for  the  Communist  cause  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  not  matched  this  ef- 
fort, either  in  size  or  degree  of  training." 

This  pr0F>O6ed  Academy  would  establish  a 
four-year,  tuition-free  college  for  the  train- 
ing of  overseas  representatives. 

Students  would  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  and  required  to  take  competitive 
entrance  examinations. 

Although  the  Academy  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would 
prepare  young  men,  and  women,  to  serve  in 
any  of  the  governmental  agencies  which  op- 
erate overseas. 

Besides  the  usual  basic  college  courses,  the 
Foreign  Service  Academy  would  offer  instruc- 
tion in  the  language,  culture,  history,  and 
economy  of  foreign  countries. 

Its  faculty  could  be  drawn  partly  from  the 
ranks  of  retired  foreign -service  officers.  To 
our  young  people,  the  latter  could  transfer 
the  immense  value  of  their  personal  experi- 
ence as  gained  in  years  of  oversea  assign- 
ments. 

Besides  producing  better  trained  diplomats, 
a  Foreign  Service  Academy  could  also  give 
more  of  our  youth  a  chance  to  serve  our 
country.  Minor  physical  handicaps  bar  a 
great  many  brilliant  and  responsible  young 
men  from  the  military  academies.  A  Foreign 
Service  Academy  would  give  them  their 
chance.  And  it  would  offer  opportunities  to 
women,  too. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  one  of  the 
Army's  great  strategic  planners,  with  a  hero's 
combat  record,  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
two.  He  was  adopted  into  the  famUy  of 
a  Pennsylvania  coal  miner.  A  college  educa- 
tion was  beyond  his  dreams.  If  Army  officers 
were  picked,  as  nearly  aU  Foreign  Service  oA- 


cers  are  cboeen — from  the  campuses  of  our 
colleges — Jim  Gavin  would  never  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  serve  hLs  country. 

That  is  why,  at  the  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy I  propose,  the  students  who  are  success- 
ful in  the  competitive  entrance  examinations 
would  have  their  tuition  ptdd  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  a  commitment  to  serve 
their  country  abroad. 

If  we  are  determined  to  remain  a  free 
people,  we  cannot  continue  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  energetic  and  effective  Commxmist 
missionaries  Moscow  is  now  sending  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Every  Communist  revolutionary  sent  out 
to  infiltrate,  divide,  and  conquer  must  be 
matched  by  a  free  world  advocate  of  "last- 
ing peace  through  Justice  and  law" — some- 
one thoroughly  trained  in  the  language,  the 
economy  and  the  customs  of  the  country  to 
which  he  or  she  is  assigned. 

Tomorrow  is  too  late.  We  must  start  today 
to  train  our  people  to  merchandise  the  most 
valuable  commodity  In  the  world — the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  with  Its  Individual  dignity 
and  its  Investment  In  freedom. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Congress  does  not  take  steps  to  in- 
sure that  those  to  whom  these  billions  of 
dollars  are  trusted  have  reasonably  ade- 
quate training,  what  right  have  we  to 
appropriate  the  money? 

The  legislation  in  question  was 
promptly  attacked,  however,  for  various 
reasons  by  various  people;  and  because 
the  need  for  better  training  has  now  be- 
come so  obvious,  these  attacks  were  hard 
to  understand. 

But  they  were  effective.  The  pro- 
posed Academy  got  nowhere;  and  so 
finally,  with  the  premise  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  none.  4  years  later,  last 
January,  I  gave  up  on  my  concept  of  the 
right  Academy  and  volunteered  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  was  drawn  up  by  the 
administration — S.  865. 

As  will  be  noted,  this  latter  bill  was 
also  drawn  up  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  more  training,  even  though  the  na- 
ture of  the  Academy  it  proposed  was 
basically  different  from  mine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
in  question  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  865 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1963,  Mr.  Symototom  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Saltonstau..  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
BarwsTER,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Englx,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Grukning,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  MAMsnxLO.  Mr.  McOeb,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  MoNRONrf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Nettbercxr, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  RiBicx>rr,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  Introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : ) 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 

the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Repreaentativet  of  the   United  States  of 

Aynerica   in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Academy 

of  Foreign  Affairs  Act  of  1963". 

nifDINOS   AMD   declaration  Or  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
require  that  our  commitment  in  the  strugt 
gle  for  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 


world  continue  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
development  of  better  trained  and  more 
knowledgeable  officers  of  our  Government 
and  others  concerned  with  the  Increasingly 
complex  problems  of  foreign  affairs,  llie 
complexity  of  such  problems  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  threat  of  world  communism, 
the  rapid  emergence  of  new  countries  striv- 
ing to  be  i>olitically  Independent  and  eco- 
nomically viable,  and  new  patterns  of 
thought  and  action  affecting  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  Intercourse  among  na- 
tions. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  our  responsibilities  can  be  fulfilled  more 
eUectively  by  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitution at  which  training,  education,  and 
research  in  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields 
may  l>e  undertaken  on  an  interdepartmental 
basis  which  would  support  integrated  United 
States  efforts  overseas  and  at  the  seat  of 
government.  The  United  States  con  assure 
that  its  position  as  a  leader  among  nations 
shaU  be  maintained  and  Improved  through 
maximum  utilization  of  its  potential  by 
pooling  the  best  of  American  minds  and 
resources  to  create  a  great  institution  that 
will  carry  forward  our  American  tradition  of 
academic  freedc«n  and  will  serve  as  America's 
complete  and  total  commitment  to  freedom 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

establishment  OP  the  national  ACADEMY   OP 
foreign    APT  airs 

Sec.  3.  There  1b  hereby  established  the 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Academy")  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  located  In  or  near  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Academy  shall  be  established 
for  the  purposes  of  training,  education,  and 
research  In  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
for  promoting  and  fostering  related  programs 
and  study  incident  thereto.  The  Academy 
shall  be  maintained  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  and  others  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

BOARD   OP   regents    OP   THE   NATIONAL    ACADEMY 
OP   PORKICN    APPAIRS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Bocuxl  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 
The  Board  shall  determine  policy  and  provide 
guidance  to  the  Chancellor  oi  the  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  execution 
of  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the 
Academy. 

(b)   The  Board  shaU  consist  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be 
the  Chairman; 

(2)  four  members  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  time  to  time,  from  among  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  are  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(S)  five  members  appointed  from  private 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Academy. 
Members  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
be  United  States  citizens  of  outsUnding  at- 
tainment In  the  fields  of  public  and  Inter- 
national affairs  or  education.  The  first  mem- 
bers so  appointed  shall  continue  in  office  for 
terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years, 
respectively,  from  the  effective  date  ot  this 
Act,  and  the  term  of  each  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President.  Their  successors  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that 
any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed. 

(c)  The  Board  may — 

(1)  establish  visiting  committees  from 
among  Its  membership  or  otherwise  to  In- 
quire periodically  Into  matters  relating  to 
the  Academy  which  the  Board  desires  to  be 
considered;   and 

(2)  call  in  advisers  for  consultation. 
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(d)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
private  life,  and  any  members  of  visiting 
committees  or  advisers  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  sliall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  for  each  day  while  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  their  official  duties 
and  In  necessary  travel. 

THZ  CHANCXLLOK  OF  THX  NATIONAL  ACADEICT  Or 
rOSKlON    ArVAIBS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  chief  executive  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  ( herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Chancellor").  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  here- 
in, the  Chancellor  shall  have  authority  and 
be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  pow- 
ers, functions,  and  duties  of  the  Academy. 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  and  guidance 
established  by  the  Board,  he  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Academy;  correlate  the  train- 
ing, education,  and  research  furnished  by  the 
Academy  with  the  activities  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  with  the  progranu  of  pri- 
vate Institutions:  and  encourage  and  foster 
such  programs  outside  the  Academy  as  will 
be  complementary  to  those  of  the  Academy. 
The  Chancellor  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate 
authorizing  the  performance  by  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Academy  of  any 
function  of  the  Chancellor. 

(b)  The  Chancellor  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  established  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President,  based  on  comparable  sal- 
aries provided  by  leading  universities.  In 
case  of  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chancellor,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  Academy  designated  by 
the  Chancellor  shall,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  President,  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellor  until  a  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed or  such  absence  or  disability  shall 
cease. 

spxcmc  AUTHoarnxs  and  RESPONSiBn.iTiEs  or 

THZ    CHANCELLOR 

Sic.  6.  Under  such  policies  and  guidance 
as  the  Board  may  establish,  the  Chancellor 
may — 

(a)  appoint  and  compensate,  as  faculty 
or  staff  of  the  Academy,  on  a  full-  or  part- 
time  basis,  such  officers,  employees,  and 
attorneys  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  except  that  in  the  absence 
of  suitably  qualified  United  States  citizens, 
he  may  appoint  and  compensate  persons  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, that  when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Bocu'd  for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Act,  members  of  the  faculty  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  com{>ensated  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations:  Provided  further, 
such  members  of  the  faculty  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  a  rate  based  on  comparable  salaries 
provided  by  leading  universities,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(b)  arrange,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  Government  agency  concerned,  for  the 
assignment  or  detail  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government,  to  serve  on  the 
facvQty  or  staff  of  the  Academy,  or  to  receive 
training  or  education  or  to  perform  research 
at  the  Academy.  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  head  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  may,  under  such  arrangement, 
assign  or  detail  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  on  the  staff  or  faculty  of  the 
Academy,  or  to  receive  training  or  education 
or  to  perform  research  at  the  Academy. 
Such  assignment  or  detail  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  without  prejudice  to  his  status  or  op- 
portunity for  advancement  within  his  own 
agency; 

(c)  permit  other  persons.  Including  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 


States,  to  receive  training  or  education  or  to 
perform  research  at  the  Academy  when 
deemed  In  the  national  Interest;  and  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  orientation  and  language 
training  to  members  of  family  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  in  anticipation 
of  the  assignment  abroad  of  such  officers  and 
employees  or  while  abroad;  but  such  persons 
and  members  of  family  shall  not  be  deemed, 
by  virtue  of  attendance  at  the  Academy,  to 
be  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose  of  law; 

(d)  make  arrangements  (including  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  grants)  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  research  and  other  scholarly 
activities  In  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields 
by  private  or  public  Institutions  or  persons 
as  may  implement  the  functions  of  the  Acad- 
emy; 

(e)  pay  the  necessary  tuition  and  other 
expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  who  are  attending  the  Academy, 
for  additional  special  instruction  or  training 
at  or  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions, trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scien- 
tific associations,  or  commercial  firms; 

(f)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (5  UJ3.C.  6&a),  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  each  day  for  Individuals, 
and  in  addition  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  said  Act. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) :  Provided,  That 
Individuals  may  serve  singly  or  as  members 
of  committees:  Provided  further.  That  con- 
tracts so  authorized  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually; 

(g)  pay  travel  and  related  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  the  Chancellor, 
faculty,  staff,  students  of  the  Academy,  mem- 
bers of  visiting  committees,  and  advisers  to 
the  Board  as  authorized  by  section  911  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  use.  1136),  or  by  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842), 
and  sections  1  and  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (S  U.S.C. 
73b-l  and  3),  or  by  section  303  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37 
U.S.C.  404-406),  as  appropriate; 

(h)  utilize  or  employ  the  services,  person- 
nel, equipment,  or  facilities  of  any  other 
Government  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  Government  agency  concerned, 
to  perform  such  functions  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  as  may  appear  desirable; 

(1)  acquire  in  the  United  States  or  abroad 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Academy:  Provided,  That  the  acquisi- 
tion by  lease  or  otherwise  of  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  of 
the  Academy,  shall  be  through  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services; 

(J)  accept,  receive,  hold,  and  administer 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  money,  secu- 
rities, or  property  made  for  or  to  the  benefit 
of,  or  in  connection  with  the  Academy,  in 
accordance  with  section  1021  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
809 ) ;  and 

(k)  pwescribe  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  function  and  operation  of  the 
Academy,  consistent  with  policies  and  guid- 
ance established  by  the  Board. 

PROVISION    FOR    COPYRIGHTS 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  Board  from  private 
life,  Chancellor,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
persons  In  attendance  at.  or  serving  with,  the 
Academy  shall  be  encouraged  to  write  and 
speak  on  subjects  within  their  special  com- 
petence, and  such  writings  and  speeches 
other  than  those  required  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered publications  of  the  United  States 
Government  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  ( 17  U.S.C.  8) ,  or 
the  Act  of  January  12,  1895.  as  amended  (44 
U.S.C.  58) . 


APPROPRIATIONS   AND   USE   OF   rtTNDS 


Sic.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  when  so  provided  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  such  funds  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  transferred  to  the  Academy  by 
other  Government  agencies  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  available  for  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority granted  by  this  Act.  including,  but 
not  limited  to:  expenses  of  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1919  (44 
use.  Ill);  entertainment  and  official  cour- 
tesies to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropria- 
tions; purchase,  rent,  or  lease  of  offices,  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  living  quarters  for  the  use 
of  the  Academy,  payments  therefor  in  ad- 
vance, and  maintenance.  Improvement,  and 
repair  of  such  properties  or  grounds;  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.C. 
673) )  expenses  In  connection  with  meetings 
of  persons  whose  appointment,  employment, 
assignment,  detail,  or  services  is  authorized 
by  subsections  6  (a),(b),  (f),and  (h)  of  this 
Act. 

REPEALS    AND    SAVTNO    CLAUSES 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1041),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
training  and  Instruction  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  to  the  Department  and 
to  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  such  training  and  Instruction  are 
not  otherwise  provided  at  the  Academy  or 
elsewhere.  The  Secretary  may  also  provide 
appropriate  orientation  and  language  train- 
ing to  members  of  family  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  in  anticipation  of 
the  assignment  abroad  of  such  officers  and 
employees  or  while  abroad." 

(b)  Sections  702-707  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1042- 
1047),  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  575(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  963),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  may  pay  the  necessary  tui- 
tion and  other  expenses  for  any  such  officer 
or  employee." 

(d)  Section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U3.C.  968),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deletion  of  the  phrase  "at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  or  elsewhere" 
from  the  final  clause  of  the  third  sentence. 

(e)  So  much  of  the  property,  records,  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  held,  used,  available, 
or  to  be  made  available  In  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  as  established 
by  sections  701-707  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1041-1047), 
that  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Academy,  as 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Academy  and  the  Chan- 
cellor thereof. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  actions  taken,  issued  or  entered  into 
under  authority  of  statutes  repealed  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  Senators  to 
note  also  that  the  27  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  Included  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  as  well  as  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition,  with  the  approval  and 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  committee  was  formed,  under 
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the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  Perkins, 
of  Cornell  University,  to  support  S.  865. 
The  name  of  this  committee  waa  the 
Committee  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  outstanding  group 
of  citizens  ever  gathered  together  in  sup- 
port of  any  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  its  membership  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Committze  for  the  National  Academy 
OF  FoRCCN  Affairs 

Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  chairman. 

Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor,  Fdreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold,  president.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Homer  D.  Babbldge,  Jr.,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut. 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 

William  Blacklfl,  president,  Caterpiller 
Tractor  Company. 

Dr.  Eugene  Careen  Blake,  stated  clerk. 
United  Presbyterian  Chxuch  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Roger  M.  Blough.  chairman.  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  director,  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  Georgetown  University. 

Benjamin  J.  Buttenwieser,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co. 

Dr.  Robert  Calkins,  president,  Brookings 
Institution. 

Erwln  D.  Canham,  editor.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Everett  Case,  president,  Sloan  Foundation. 

Everett  R.  Cllnchy,  president.  Council  on 
World  Tensions,  Inc. 

John  Thomas  Connor,  president,  Merck  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Howard  A.  Cook,  president.  International 
House — New  York. 

John  Cowles,  president  and  editor,  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune. 

Arthur    H.    Dean.    Sullivan    &    Cromwell. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  president.  University  of 
Missouri. 

John  Fischer,  editor,  Harper  &  Row. 

Marlon  B.  Folsom,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

James  M.  Gavin,  VS.  Army,  retired;  pres- 
ident, Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president,  Princeton 
University. 

Gordon  Gray,  president.  Federal  City  Coun- 
cil. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  VS.  Army,  re- 
tired; Supreme  Commander,  NATO;  Presi- 
dent, American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  John  Hanna.  president.  Michigan  State 
University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science. 

Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  president.  Aerospace  In- 
dustries  Association    of    America,    Inc. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar.  president.  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Gilbert  A.  Harrison,  editor  and  publisher. 
New  Republic. 

Loy  W.  Henderson,  professor  of  Interna- 
tional relations,  American  University. 

Dr.  Pendleton  Herring,  president.  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

Christian  A.  Herter.  former  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  Hockwalt.  exec- 
utive secretary,  National  Catholic  Education 
Association. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Holland,  president.  Institute 
of  International  Education. 

C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher.  Life  magazine. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Eric  Johnston,  president.  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

E>evereux  C.  Jooi^hB.  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Co. 


Label  A.  Katz,  president,  B'nal  BVlth. 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president.  University  of 
California. 

Dr.  Grayson  L.  Kirk,  president,  Columbia 
University. 

Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  general  secretary. 
National  Council  of  the  YMCA  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  John  O.  Lee,  president.  Overseas  Ed- 
ucation Fund  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. 

Col.  George  A.  Lincoln,  professor  of 
social  sciences,  U.S.   Military   Academy. 

August  Maffry,  senior  vice  president,  Irv- 
ing Trust  Co. 

William  Marvel,  president.  Education  tt 
World  Affairs. 

Dr.  John  W.  Masland,  Jr.,  provost,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

George  Meany,  president,  APli-CIO. 

Max  S.  Mllllkan,  director,  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Emory  W.  Morris,  president,  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation. 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor.  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Nabrlt,  president,  Texas 
Southern  University. 

Alfred  C.  Neal,  president.  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Calvin  J.  Nichols,  executive  director.  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California. 

John  B.  Oakes,  editor.  New  York  Times. 

William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

James  G.  Patton,  president,  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Dr.  Don  K.  Price,  dean.  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  C.  Herman  Prlchett,  president-elect, 
American  Political  Science  Association. 

Dr.  Nathan  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Walter  Raleigh,  executive  director.  Young 
Presidents'  Organization,  Inc. 

Dr.  William  C.  Rogers,  director.  World  Af- 
fairs Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Edith  S.  Sampson,  Judge,  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Paul  Sheats,  president,  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Service  Association,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  president,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend,  president,  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

H.  Christian  Sonne,  chairman.  National 
Planning  Association. 

Monroe  E.  Spaght,  president.  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  David  Polk  Wardwell 
Sunderland  and  Klendl. 

Framk  Stanton,  president,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Sjrstem,  Inc. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  Taft,  Lavercombe  and  Fox. 

Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor,  Indiana 
University. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired;  senior  military  editor,  Newsweek. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  publisher.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  president,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Wrlston,  president,  American 
Assembly,  Columbia  University. 

James  David  Zellerbach,  chairman.  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  the  further 
surprise  of  all  those  Interested,  how- 
ever, influential  people,  Including  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  old 
guard  who  want  no  change  in  the  cur- 
rent status,  circumvented  the  wishes 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  successfully  voicing  opposition 
to  even  the  administration's  bUl. 

One  of  the  three  primary  reasons, 
therefore,  why  I  believe  the  authoriza- 


tion request  for  money  in  the  proposed 
aid  bill  should  be  reduced,  is  the  fact  we 
have  not  yet  taken  steps  to  properly 
train  the  many  thousands  of  additional 
p>eople  now  representing  us  abroad.  It 
is  the  quality  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the  money,  that  really 
counts. 

My  second  major  apprehension  about 
the  proposed  program  results  from  the 
fact  the  United  States  is  spending,  and 
for  some  years  has  been  spending,  far 
more  than  its  Just  share  in  banking 
the  cause  of  freedom;  in  Central  and 
South  America,  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  South  Asia,  and  in  the  Far 
East;  in  other  words,  all  over  the  world. 

As  I  see  it,  this  cannot  go  on,  because 
in  our  way  of  life,  our  physical  strength 
can  only  come  from  our  economic 
strength.  It  is  becoming  ever  more 
clear  that  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  expressed  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  a  generosity  unique  in 
world  history,  cannot  be  continued  in- 
definitely without  Jeopardizing  the  sys- 
tem we  cherish  and  want  to  preserve. 

The  above  leads  into  my  third  appre- 
hension; namely,  the  continuing  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  payments.  The 
value  of  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  is  expressed  by  gold  and  backed 
up  by  gold;  but  whereas  many  countries 
that  have  received  our  foreign  aid  in 
billions  have  now  increased  their  gold 
holdings  by  billions,  over  recent  years 
this  Nation  h£is  lost  some  35  percent  of 
the  gold  it  once  held. 

There  are  some  economists  who  be- 
lieve that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  that  we  can  continue  to  lose 
gold  indefinitely  without  adversely  af- 
fecting our  economy.  I  do  not  so  be- 
lieve. No  professor  will  ever  convince 
me  that  this  steady  loss  of  gold  Is  any- 
thing but  a  steadily  increasing  danger  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  offshore  military  ex- 
penditures incident  to  our  being  the 
world  banker  of  freedom,  plus  the 
foreign  aid  program,  are  two  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  this  unfavorable  bal- 
ance; and  although  we  are  assured,  with 
various  plans  and  programs  and  charts, 
that  necessary  st^s  have  been  taken  to 
change  this  unfavorable  balance,  the 
gold  c<mtinues  to  run  out. 

Another  consequence  of  this  continued 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  that  we 
have  now  become  a  debtor  nation,  with 
some  $25  billion  of  current  liabilities; 
and  inasmuch  as  ^e  are  now  borrowing 
money  from  the  International  Monetary 
F\ind,  as  well  as  selling  bonds  to  foreign 
central  banks,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
now  being  forced  to  borrow  money  from 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  finance  this 
program  of  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

For  these  reasons  in  addition  to  the 
heavy  criticisms  of  this  bill  in  the  cur- 
rent report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
continue  foreign  aid  on  the  scale  recom- 
mended. I  do  believe  we  should  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  train 
more  people,  should  emphasize  to  our 
friends  and  allies  that  they  must  bear 
more  of  the  price  of  freedom;  and  should 
also  recognize  that  there  is  no  program 
more  important  to  the  ultimate  sectirity 
of  the  United  States  than  one  designed 
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to  reverse,  as  soon  aA  possible,  the  long- 
time continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  If  the  diatin- 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  will  permit. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  has  arrived  at  a  decision  as  to 
what  he  would  recommend  for  an  appro- 
prlatk»i  for  foreign  aid  for  this  year. 
I  go  along  with  him  In  saying  that  the 
authorization  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced, but  at  what  level  does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  reduce  it  to? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  answer  my  able 
friend  from  Vermont  that  we  have  had 
figures  of  $4.9  billion,  then  $4.2  billion, 
that  flgtire  cut  to  $3.5  billion,  then  re- 
stored to  $4.2  billion.  Now,  I  under- 
stand, it  is  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment proposed  yesterday  that  this  latter 
figure  be  reduced  by  some  $385  million 
from  $4.2  billion. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  about  the 
details,  the  component  parts  of  the  pro- 
grams before  giving  a  figure  to  the  dls- 
tingiiished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 
However,  if  the  cut  were  to  be  a  blanket 
cut.  In  my  opinion  the  cut  of  $385  mil- 
lion coiild  be  further  reduced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  means  that 
even  though  the  authorization  would  be 
reduced  by  $385  million,  it  could  be  re- 
duced even  further.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves the  amount  would  be  reduced  in 
the  appropriation  anyway,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  friend  from 
Vermont  has  been  in  the  Senate  longer 
than  I.  His  conjecture  as  to  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
be  based  upon  more  experience  and,  I 
am  siu'e,  more  Intelligence,  than  my  own. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  agree  to 
that.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Missoiu*!  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Govenament.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  an  authorization  of  $3.8 
billion  or  $3.6  billion — whatever  the  con- 
ference should  decide  upon — would  re- 
siilt  in  an  appropriation  of  possibly  $3 
billion,  and  not  more  than  $3.25  billion, 
which  would  be  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 25  (>ercent  from  last  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that 
whatever  authorization  is  recommended 
by  the  S«iate  prior  to  the  fimctioning  of 
the  Appropriation  Conunittee,  the  au- 
thorization should  be  based  upon  what 
we  believe  right. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  critical  fashion.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  with 
whom  I  have  served  with  pleasure  on  this 
and  other  committees,  agrees  with  me, 
because  I  know  the  way  he  approaches 
these  problems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  that  it  should  not  be 
based  on  certain  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  authorization  bill;  never- 
theless, we  must  face  facts  and  realize 
that  It  will  be  based  on  them  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  hope,  when  the 
bUl  Is  passed  and  the  money  is  appro- 
priated, it  will  represent  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  Senate  from  the  standpoint 


of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  authorization  bill 
will  represent  our  best  thinking,  what  is 
best,  net.  for  the  country. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  glad  to 
yield,  because  I  am  in  sympathy  and  full 
accord  with  the  views  expressed.  When 
I  express  my  views,  I  am  going  to  specify 
a  cut  that  wiU  be  much  greater  than  the 
cut  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  in- 
dicated. I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  be  in  the  Cham- 
t>er  to  comment  on  the  cut  that  I  shall 
propose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KEATHfo]  for  3  minutes 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


IMAGINATION  IN  OUR  EXPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  In 
spite  of  wide  discussions  and  consider- 
able Interest  in  the  field  of  export  ex- 
pansion, the  regrettable  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  lagging  behind  other 
more  aggressive  trading  countries  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the 
world's  markets — in  fact,  even  in  its  ef- 
forts to  retain  its  present  share. 

In  the  category  of  manufactiu'ed 
goods,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  fell 
from  29  percent  in  1957  to  under  23  per- 
cent in  1962.  In  the  first  8  months  of 
1963.  our  favorable  trade  balance  was 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  We  are 
Importing  5  percent  more  goods  than  we 
did  last  year,  but  exporting  only  3  per- 
cent more. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  our 
share  In  manufactured  goods  has  de- 
clined. The  largest  amount  of  our  non- 
manufactured  exports  consists  of  sur- 
plus food,  cotton,  and  other  agrictiltural 
or  raw  materials.  Most  of  these  exports 
are  Government  subsidized  In  one  form 
or  another.  Yet  it  is  in  the  area  of 
manufactured  goods  that  we  should  be 
making  the  greatest  effort,  for  it  Is  our 
manufactured  goods  that  provide  Jobs  by 
the  thousands  and  by  the  millions.  Our 
manufactured  goods  should  be  finding 
their  way  Into  new  markets  and  into 
new  coimtries.  Each  year  should  see  a 
substantial  advance  in  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican goods  throughout  the  world. 

One  field  that  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me  Is  the  field  of  clothing  and  fash- 
ions. New  York  is  the  clothing  center 
of  the  world,  employing  many  thousands 
of  workers.  It  should  also  be  the  fash- 
ion center.  American  clothes,  which  I 
know  would  be  in  great  demand,  should 
be  for  sale  in  every  European  depart- 
ment store  and  throughout  the  entire 
world.  However,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent  article 
written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  indicating  how 
both  our  Government  and  businessmen 
in  the  clothing  industry  have  fallen 
down  on  the  Job. 

Admittedly,  modem-day  protective  de- 
vices in  trade,  the  advent  of  Common 
Market  competitors,  and  the  problems 
of   import   licenses,    exchange   control. 


quotas,  taxes,  labeling  and  packaging 
requirements,  surcharges,  credit  and 
price  controls.  State  trading  and  operat- 
ing monopolies,  penalty  fees  and  import 
documentation,  product  standards  and 
specifk^atlons,  commercial  advertising 
restrictions,  bureaucratic  delays  and 
nationalism  in  certain  countries — to 
mention  but  a  few  of  the  obstacles  in 
international  trade — all  these  do  pose  a 
challoige  to  American  manufacturers 
in  finding  markets  for  the  export  of 
American  fashions.  But  it  is  a  challenge 
that  must  be  accepted. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  the  State 
Department,  despite  the  talk  of  promot- 
ing exports,  has.  I  understand,  refused 
to  sponsor  American  fashion  shows  in 
U.S.  Embassies — where  they  would  un- 
doubtedly attract  great  attention.  Our 
Government,  I  understand,  argues  that 
they  are  too  commercial.  That  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  diligent  efforts 
taken  here  by  representatives  of  several 
European  countries  to  advance  their 
fashions  and  clothing  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  In  every  other  free 
world  country,  and  particularly  among 
oiur  Industrial  allies,  the  governments 
are  100  percent  behind  the  efforts  of 
clothing  and  other  manufacturers  to 
secure  foreign  markets.  It  is  time  our 
own  Government  began  to  emphasize 
the  interest  and  concern  of  VS.  firms, 
and  to  abandon  the  hands-ofT  attitude 
which  has  discouraged  U.S.  business 
overseas  and  often  left  it  unaided  to  deal 
with  determined  foreign  comp>etitors 
who  have  their  government's  strong 
backing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  an  article  written 
by  Sylvia  Porter  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  of  October 
31, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clothzs   Majwxt  WiLrrnto  Anu>AO 
(By   Sylvia   Porter) 

Frenchwomen  are  hungry  for  American 
clothes  and  particularly  want  to  buy  our 
"casual  look'"  dresses  made  of  cotton  and 
sjrnthetlc  fibers. 

To  meet  this  already  existing  demand  and 
to  develop  the  potentially  huge  clothing  mar- 
ket In  n-ance's  cities  and  growing  suburbs, 
the  TTnlted  States  sold  a  "grand"  total  oX 
$7,232  of  cotton  dresses  and  $13,635  of  syn- 
thetic fiber  dresses  to  France  In  1963.  Our 
exports  of  all  clothes  to  her  last  year  aver- 
aged only  $112,000  per  month — ^whlch  Is 
equivalent  to  saying  we  sold  that  country 
next  to  nothing. 

The  women  of  Italy  and  West  Germany 
also  are  excited  by  the  sort  of  clothes  w? 
produce  here — about  our  fashions,  our  ex- 
periments with  synthetic  materials,  our 
prices. 

To  meet  this  already  existing  demand  and 
to  develop  the  potentially  huge  clothing  noar- 
kets  In  the  cities  and  growing  suburbs  of 
Italy  and  West  Germany,  we  sold  a  grand 
toui  of  $100  (yes.  10  $10  bUls)  of  synthetic 
fiber  dresses  to  Italy  and  $40,000  of  synthetic 
fiber  dresses  to  West  Germany  in  1962.  In 
AprU.  the  peak  month  of  exports,  our  sales 
of  all  clothes  to  booming  West  Germany 
amounted  to  only  $492,000. 

"There  Is  a  complete  apathy  In  the  United 
States  toward  eelllng  clothes  abroad."  Says 
Eleanor  Lambert,  Internationally  recognteed 
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authority  on  fashions  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  clothing  markets. 

"We  have  been  terribly  stupid,"  she  added 
flatly  In  an  Interview.  "We  have  people  run- 
ning to  Europe  to  observe  markets  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  selling.  The  State 
Department  has  refused  to  sponsor  American 
fashion  shows  In  American  embassies  because 
they're  too  commercial.  Tet  the  French 
Embassy  has  frequent  fashion  shows  in 
Washington. 

'All  European  countries  are  constantly 
sending  delegations  of  textile  people  and  re- 
taUers  here  to  study  our  garmentmaklng 
techniques  and  to  make  licensing  agree- 
ments. Yet  they  protect  their  own  tech- 
niques from  our  observers.  We  dont  protect 
our  own  techniques. 

"In  the  area  of  high  fashion  there  Is  no 
American  clothing  going  abroad  except  In 
travelers'  suitcases." 

The  Implications  of  this  harsh  indictment 
go  far  beyond  the  clothing  Industry,  Impor- 
tant though  this  lQd\istry  Is  In  our  country. 

We  must  expand  our  exports  abroad  to 
provide  more  Jobs  for  our  workers  and  to 
protect  the  profits  of  American  businessmen. 
We  must  exp>and  our  exports  overseas  to  earn 
the  dollars  to  cover  our  spending  overseas, 
to  narrow  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  to  curb  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
our  reeervee. 

Tet,  despite  the  pleas  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  hoopla  about  boosting  our  exports, 
the  high-level  foreign  trade  conferences  in 
and  out  of  Washington,  our  performance 
on    trade   expansion   has   been    mediocre. 

In  the  first  8  nxonths  of  1963  our  trade 
surplus  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $4.6  billion, 
a  seemingly  hefty  figure  but  it's  down  from 
the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Our  imports  of  goods 
are  up  S  percent  while  our  exports  are  up 
only  3  percent. 

When  the  totals  are  broken  down,  the 
record  shows  up  as  even  more  disappointing, 
for  VS.  exports  not  tied  into  foreign  aid 
or  our  farm  dlspooal  programs  have  been 
Jtist  creeping  up.  The  rise  of  non-Oovern- 
ment  financed  exports  in  the  past  3  years  has 
been  only  a  meager  1  percent  a  year. 

The  pathetic  indifference  of  so  many  busi- 
nessmen is  highlighted  by  the  clothing  in- 
dustry. Although  a  few  pioneers  are  start- 
ing to  move  Into  Europe  to  explore  the  mar- 
ket, most  in  the  field  are  either  Ignorant  of 
the  exhilarating  imeslbllltles  or  are  afraid 
to  venture  out,  or  art  discouraged  by  artificial 
barriers  that  could  be  broken  down  if  they 
would  make  the  effort. 

The  story  is  capsullzed  by  the  comment 
made  by  a  statistician  for  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  "Some  of 
the  trade  totals  are  so  small,"  said  he,  "that 
nobody  bothers  to  compile  them."  What 
an  indictment  of  VS.  business  ingenuity  and 
drive,  circa  1963. 
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KINZUA  DAM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  the  plight  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
of  Salamanca.  N.Y.,  is  well  known. 
Their  ancestors  signed  a  treaty  with 
George  Washington — the  oldest  treaty 
of  the  United  States — guaranteeing  that 
they  would  hold  forever  the  land  which 
they  received  under  that  treaty.  The 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  guar- 
anteed the  word  of  our  new  nation  and 
has  stood  by  the  Senecas  for  almost  two 
centuries. 

Two  years  ago  the  U.S.  Government — 
over  my  own  protests  and  those  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans — decided  to 
abrogate  that  treaty  and  take  some 
Seneca  land  to  build  the  Kinzua  Dam. 
After  all  the  lawsuits  and  negotiations 
over  alternate  sites  had  been  completed 


and  the  Senecas  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  protestations  were  in  vain, 
they  and  the  Friends  appealed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  Just 
and  immediate  comF>ensation. 

On  April  9,  1961 — more  than  2  years 
ago — the  President  wrote  to  the  head  of 
the  Seneca  nation  indicating  that  Gov- 
ernment action  was  forthcoming.  My 
colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I,  working 
with  the  Senecas  and  the  Friends,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  compensate  the  In- 
dians for  their  anticipated  loss. 

In  1965 — one  short  building  season 
irota.  now — Indian  lands  and  Indian 
homes  will  be  flooded,  but  we  still  have 
no  bill.  The  Senecas  cannot  make  plans 
to  move  their  homes  because  they  still 
do  not  know  how  much  money  will  be 
available.  They  cannot  plan  new  sites 
because  they  still  do  not  know  where 
new  roads  will  be  built  They  cannot 
plan  to  develop  recreational  facilities  be- 
cause they  do  not  yet  know  what  they 
will  be  allowed  to  develop. 

The  House  Indiam  Affairs  Subccnnmit- 
tee  has  been  working  diligently  on  the 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  members  for 
their  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
point  out  that  time  is  running  short  for 
these  Indians,  and  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation, incurred  in  1794,  to  act  with 
justice  and  with  speed. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  written  by 
Lucian  Warren  which  was  published  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  last  weA 
explains  the  status  of  the  bill  and  ad- 
monishes the  Government  to  act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senecas  Need  Stsong  Ally  in  Kinzita  Issue 
(By  Lucian  C.  Warren) 

On  August  9,  1961,  President  Kennedy  sent 
a  long  letter  to  Basil  Williams,  at  the  time 
president  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 
It  was  a  kindly,  well-written  letter,  and 
while  it  indicated  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
construction  of  the  Kinzua  Dam,  it  did 
promise  the  Government  would  do  certain 
things. 

Among  other  things,  he  said  that  he  had 
directed  the  various  Federal  agencies  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  (1)  acquiring 
"lieu"  lands  near  the  reservation  In  exchange 
for  the  fiooded  out  lands;  (2)  developing  the 
recreation  potential  of  the  reservoir,  with  the 
Indians  sharing  in  the  benefits;  (8)  award- 
ing special  damages  to  the  Indians  because 
of  the  substantial  proportion  of  Indian  lands 
to  be  taken;  and  providing  special  assistance 
to  the  Senecas  in  their  relocation  problems. 

Recommendations;  The  letter  also  stated 
that  "in  the  event  legislation  Is  required  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  I  have  asked  that 
recommendations  be  prepared." 

It  is  now  more  than  2  years  since  that 
letter  was  sent.  Tomorrow  (Friday)  a  Sen- 
eca delegation,  headed  by  George  D.  Heron, 
present  Seneca  president,  will  confer  in  the 
White  House  with  Lee  White,  administrative 
assistant  to  President  Kennedy.  Basil  Wil- 
liams will  be  a  member  of  that  delegation. 

The  Indians  will  undoubtedly  tell  the 
President's  representative  that  the  President 
is  a. long  way  from  delivering  on  his  prom- 
ises. 

It  is  true  that  as  of  this  week,  substantial 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  certain 
interested  parties  on  the  language  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  is  designed  to  help 
the  Senecas.  Representatives  of  the  Sene- 
cas, the  House  Interior  Committee,  the  Inte- 


rior De{>artment'8  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Defense  Department's  Army  Corps 
of  engineers  have  worked  out  the  details  of 
providing  the  Senecas  with  direct  and  indi- 
rect damages  and  for  relocation  of  the  Sen- 
ecas flooded  out  by  the  Kinzua  Dam. 

Dispute:  But  by  common  consent,  among 
these  interested  parties,  the  dollar  amounts 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  and  the  acreage 
involved  are  still  to  be  fUled  in.  On  this 
there  is  considerable  disagreement. 

In  the  line  of  "special  damages"  as  asked 
by  President  Kennedy,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Seneca  Naticm  are  in  agreement  that  $691,000 
is  a  fair  amount.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers takes  no  position  on  this,  except  to 
say  that  Congress  can  authorise  and  i»vTlde 
any  amount  it  wants,  but  such  funds  should 
not  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Historical  errcM-:  In  this  they  are  histori- 
cally in  error,  for  in  other  somewhat  simUar 
projects  "special  damages"  have  been  charged 
to  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Army  Engineers  and  the  Senecas  are  also 
very  far  apart  on  the  "subsurface  value"  or 
mineral  rights  of  Indian  lands  needed  for  the 
reservoir.  In  their  latest  testimony  before 
Congress,  the  Senecas  said  they  expected 
payment  of  $4,227,000  for  Seneca  land,  whUe 
the  corps  indicated  they  were  willing  to  pay 
only  $535,000.  Most  of  this  huge  difference 
Involves  the  difference  in  their  estimates  on 
subsurface  values. 

A^eement:  In  recent  negotiations,  the 
Senecas  and  the  Army  Engineers  have  shown 
they  are  not  far  apart  on  their  appraisals 
of  surface  land  values  and  improvements. 
Already  there  has  been  agreement  on  some 
134  tracts  of  Seneca  land,  for  which  payments 
of  between  $25  and  $16,250  will  be  made  for 
the  surface  value  of  land  Involved.  The  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  two  sides  are  not  too 
far  apart  on  the  remaining  tracts,  if  only 
surface  land  values  and  improvements  are 
considered. 

Because  there  Is  still  such  a  big  difference 
on  the  subsurface  estlnutes  values,  Congress 
will  be  presented  with  suggested  legislation 
that  wlU  keep  surface  and  subsurface  dollar 
amounts  separate.  Army  Engineers  will  back 
one  version  of  the  legislation  that  will  direct 
this  matter  be  settled  by  the  courts.  Senecas 
are  asking  that  Congress  authorize  pajrment 
of  a  certain  minlmmn  amount  for  subsurface 
rights,  with  the  balance  to  be  determined 
by  courts. 

Another  issue:  Another  area  of  disagree- 
ment is  due  for  an  airing  in  Federal  court 
in  Buffalo  on  Noveml>er  4,  even  before  Con- 
gress acts.  This  is  the  issue  of  whether  the 
Army  Engineers  have  the  right  to  take  over 
enough  Indian  land  to  provide  a  four-lane 
limited  access  highway  for  a  relocated  State 
highway,  Route  17.  Tht  Senecas  maintain 
Uncle  Sam  should  have  the  right  to  acquire 
land  for  a  two-lane  highway. 

Still  very  much  In  the  air  is  what  is  to  be 
done  to  rehabilitate  the  Senecas,  to  (n-ovide 
them  with  jobs  and  a  worthwhile  project  to 
take  the  place  of  their  farmlands,  the  best 
of  which  will  be  in  the  reservoir  area. 

Brill  report:  The  Brill  engineering  firm  of 
New  York  has  reconunended  in  its  final  re- 
port that  a  $36  miUion  recreational -educa- 
tioiuU  project,  and  a  $4,436,000  indiutrial 
park  would  solve  this  problem.  The  former 
would  be  financed  by  an  outright  grant  of 
$15  million  from  Uncle  Sam,  plus  $20  million 
In  an  interest-free  loan,  payable  $500,000  a 
year  after  the  10th  year  of  the  project.  The 
latter  would  be  financed  by  an  outright 
grant. 

So  far.  only  the  Senecas  among  the  Inter- 
ested parties  have  received  the  Brill  report 
with  enthusiasm.  The  Army  engineers  have 
shrugged  it  off  as  another  benefit  that  Con- 
gress could  provide  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Tbe  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  as  yet  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation, and  no  Congressmen,  either  on  or  off 
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the  HouM  Int«rlor  OooixnittM,  hav«  u  yet 
endorsed  tk*  Ule*. 

Mmptf  vocds:  And  yet  If  the  Indlaiw  are 
to  bave  »  meent  of  llTeUhood  and  IX  the 
weetem  New  Tark  area  U  to  gain  aoma  eco- 
nomic advantac*  tn  return  (or  the  mudilata 
of  the  K**"*"*  Dam,  aocnethlng  like  the  Brill 
rr^i'Trm~"'"1***""  muat  be  adopted. 

The  T'nl**"*  wotild  do  well  to  muster  their 
beat  arsumants  at  the  White  House  Friday. 
Unless  a  powerful  friend  comes  to  their  res- 
cue, they  might  And  again  that,  lllce  George 
Washlngt<xx's  promise  that  the  treaty  of 
1794  would  never  be  broken,  the  1961  letter 
may  have  been  empty  words. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
long  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
critical  problem  of  the  displacement  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  from  their 
homes  in  New  York  brought  about  by  the 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  Allegheny  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  known  as  the  Klnzua  project, 
located  at  Klnzua,  Pa.,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1965.  The  taking 
of  10,000  acres  of  land  and  Seneca  prop- 
erty by  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  the 
dam  area  will  disturb  and  disrupt  the 
community  life  and  economic  and  social 
traditions  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  nearly  800 
Senecas  in  the  reservoir  area  have  been 
warned  to  abandon  their  homes  by  Oc- 
tober 1. 1964.  the  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  compensation  for  the 
displaced  nation  and  Its  members  is 
patently  clear. 

On  July  9,  I.  together  with  Senators 
KsATiifG.  Scott.  Clark.  McGovekn,  Cask. 
and  EtLvm,  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1836).  to 
provide  for  much  needed  financial  com- 
pensation for  the  relocation,  rehabilita- 
tion, social  and  economic  development  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  and  its  in- 
dividual members  who  will  be  displaced 
by  the  taking  of  their  property.  In  pro- 
viding compensation  for  the  Seneca  In- 
dians, the  bill  expressed  in  legi^ative 
form  the  intent  of  President  Kennedy  as 
reflected  in  his  August  9,  1963,  letter  to 
the  Seneca  Nation,  in  which  he  declared 
"the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
in  every  proper  way  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment as  fair  axid  orderly  as  iwssible." 

Legislatloa  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Smeca  Indians  for  the  Federal 
taking  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
House.  The  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insxilar  Affairs  has  conducted 
hearings  on  the  bills.  The  House  Com- 
mittee has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  con- 
sidering the  positiona  of  the  executive 
agencies  and  proposed  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Including  estimated  direct  and  in- 
direct damages.  It  has  encouraged  con- 
tinued discussion  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Seneca  Nation  on 
problems  concerning  this  legislation. 
The  Seneca  Nation  has  actively  coop- 
erated In  this  regard  with  the  House 
Committee.  In  addition,  on  October  25, 
1963,  a  delegation  from  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion traveled  to  the  White  House  to 
confer  with  administration  officials  on 
relocation  matters  and  the  pending  legis- 
lation. The  Seneca  Nation  is  deeply 
concerned  over  its  future  and  has  already 
begim  preparation  for  the  relocation. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  Is  presently 
drawing  up  a  compromise  bill  and  is 
striving  diligently  to  come  up  with  a 
satisfactory  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  re- 
maining unsettled  Issues,  including  the 
amount  of  damages,  will  be  resolved  and 
that  the  House  and  Senate  will  act 
quickly  on  this  much  needed  legislation 
in  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  serious  problem  of  the 
relocation  of  the  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  required  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an 
article  written  by  Warren  Weaver,  Jr., 
entitled  "Klnzua  Dam  Pact  Mapped  in 
House."  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RiNzuA  Dam  Pact   Mappkd   im   Hottse — But 

Senecas  and  Emginecks  Cuash  on  Minehal 

Rights 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washington,  October  31. — The  congres- 
sional committee  trying  to  reimburse  the 
Seneca  Indians  for  the  flooding  of  their  west- 
ern New  York  reservation  drew  up  a  com- 
promise bin  today. 

The  new  legislation  apparently  settled  a 
good  many  of  the  tangled  legal  questions 
Involved  In  the  Klnzua  Dam  controversy, 
but  it  stlU  left  the  Indians  and  the  Army 
Engineers  at  odds  over  several  critical  finan- 
cial issues. 

Most  Important.  It  developed  at  a  hearing 
of  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
is  the  question  of  how  much  the  Seneca 
Tribe  should  receive  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment for  the  Injury  the  new  Allegany 
Reservoir  wUl  do  to  sand,  gravel,  oU,  and  gas 
rights  on  the  property. 

The  Army  Engineers'  spokesman  at  the 
hearing.  Loney  W.  Hart,  estimated  that  these 
rights  for  the  10.000  acres  of  Seneca  Reserva- 
tion to  be  flooded  by  the  reservoir  would 
be  damaged  only  to  the  extent  of  about 
•60.000. 

But  Arthur  Lazartis,  the  Washington  law- 
yer who  represented  the  Seneca  Nation, 
nuilntalned  that  the  flgure  should  be  $A 
million.  He  said  the  Senecas  would  be  will- 
ing to  settle,  however,  for  a  minimum  guar- 
antee of  $600,000  In  the  legislation. 

PROTXSTS  oisPAarrr 

This  disparity  prompted  the  ohalrman  of 
the  parent  House  Interior  Coounltte*.  Rep- 
resentative Watne  N.  AsriKAix,  Democrat, 
of  Ck>lorado.  to  protest  that  "I  don't  under- 
stand this  100-to-l  raUo.  I  can't  under- 
stand this  variation  at  all." 

Originally,  the  Army  Engineers  called  for 
a  bill  that  would  simply  give  the  Seneoaa.  In 
return  for  the  submu-faoe  rights  on  their 
land,  whatever  a  Federal  court  said  they 
were  entitled  to. 

Today  Mr.  Hart,  who  la  chief  of  real  estate 
legislative  services  for  the  corps,  offered  a 
compronUse.  Under  It.  the  Indians  would 
get  $600,000  but  would  become  reaponsible 
for  any  claims  lodged  by  persons  to  whom 
gas  and  oil  leases  had  been  assigned. 

The  Senecas  could  go  to  court  If  they 
wanted  to  try  to  Improve  on  this  settlement, 
but  they  would  then  risk  losing  money  if 
the  Federal  court  award  was  leas  than 
$600,000.  Mr.  Lasarus  called  this  Utaat  Army 
proposal  "completely  unacceptable." 

Klnzua  Dam  Is  a  $118  mmion  project 
being  built  on  the  Allegheny  Rlv«r  near 
Warren,  Pa.,  by  the  Army  Engineers. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Representa- 
tive jAicas  A.  Haixt,  Democrat,  of  Florida, 


is  trying  to  settle  the  subsurface  damag* 
issue  and  several  other  financial  grants  In 
the  Seneca  legislation  In  time  so  that  a  bill 
can  be  passed  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Is  this  the  case  in 
which  a  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians 
was  involved? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  was  a  treaty. 
That  was  all  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  Klnzua  Dam.  Legally  we  did 
not  feel  that  the  treaty  actually  rep- 
resented the  kind  of  commitment  which 
could  be  enforced  against  the  Federal 
Government  in  respect  of  this  dam.  The 
treaty  lent  great  weight  to  the  need  for 
doing  at  least  financial  Justice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senecas 
believe  it  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty  on 
the  pai't  of  the  United  States,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  certainly  do.  It 
broke  my  heart,  and  that  of  former  Sen- 
ator Ives  as  well,  when  we  could  not  stop 
the  dam  project,  because  of  the  feeling  of 
Senators  that  time  marches  on,  and  that 
this  Is  an  extremely  important  project. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  flooding  in  the 
area,  and  it  had  to  be  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  intercession. 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  1961,  the  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Association  of  Syracuse.  N.Y., 
sponsored  a  major  conference  of  com- 
munity leaders  and  planners  from 
Onondaga  County  and  developers  and 
financiers  from  across  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  2-day  conference  was 
to  discuss  the  potential  of  the  Sjrracuse 
metropolitan  area  and  ways  and  means 
for  accomplishing  planning  goals. 

In  the  short  space  of  2  years,  remark- 
able changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
Syracuse-Onondaga  area. 

The  city  of  Ssrracuse  has  approved 
the  Presidential  Plaza  development  In 
the  Near  East  Side  urban  renewal  area. 
When  completed,  this  wlD  provide  near- 
ly 1,000  apartments  In  three  SO-story 
apculments,  three  10-story  apartments 
and  27  townhouses. 

Development  of  a  new  25-story  office- 
hotel  building  and  4  other  major  office 
buildings  have  begun  In  downtown 
Syracuse. 

The  voters  of  Onondaga  County  have 
approved  a  modem  county  charter  with 
an  elected  county  executive  and  a  bond 
issue  for  $45  million  for  a  new  water 
supply. 

Modem  terminals  have  been  opened 
at  Hancock  Airport  for  air  passengers 
and  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
for  train  passengers. 

Hospital  facilities  in  Onondaga  Cotmty 
have  been  Increased  with  the  opening  of 
the  298-bed  community  hospital.  Con- 
struction is  well  advanced  on  the  396- 
bed  State  hospital  of  the  Upstate  Medi- 
cal Center,  with  the  opening  scheduled 
in  1964. 

Syracuse  University  which  has  aver- 
aged two  new  buildings  a  year  since  1940 
has  Increased  the  tempo  of  its  building 
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program.  LeMoyne  College  has  com- 
pleted foiff  structures  and  Is  planning 
more.  One  new  college  was  started  In 
1962 — the  Onondaga  Community  Col- 
lege. A  second  new  one — the  Maria 
Reglna  College  for  Women — is  to  open 
in  1963. 

Major  planning  and  substantial  con- 
struction have  been  completed  on  the 
interstate  and  arterial  road  systems  In 
the  county  with  indications  that  the 
Investment  in  new  roads  in  the  Syracuse 
area  alone  will  amoimt  to  $150  million. 

All  these  achievements  have  been  the 
accomplishments  of  a  dynamic  city  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Mayor  William 
Walsh.  Working  In  cooperation  with 
County  Executive  John  Mulroy  and 
Thomas  E.  Ward,  executive  director  of 
the  city,  County  Office  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, local  officials  have  taken 
steps  to  make  Sjn^cuse  a  model  city. 
Their  imaginative  planning  and  dedi- 
cated hard  work  have  brought  new  In- 
dustry into  Onondaga  County,  and 
created  new  Jobs.  Certainly  If  local 
governments  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try followed  the  progressive  and  dynamic 
lead  of  Syracuse  we  would  have  fewer 
depressed  areas  and  far  less  dependence 
on  Washington. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  additional  In- 
dustry Into  the  Syracuse  area,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Development  has  prepared 
some  material  describing  the  community 
and  its  potential  for  development.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  this  material  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STaACUBZ,    N.Y. 
OEOGHAPHIC    tOCATION— CROSSaOADS 

Syracuse,  county  seat  of  Onondaga  County, 
Is  nearly  the  geogiBphlc  center  of  New  York 
State.  It  is  one  of  only  eight  cities  In  the 
United  States  located  at  the  Junction  of  two 
major  superhighways.  Syracuse  is  the  cross- 
ing point  of  the  east-west  New  York  State 
Thruway  (Interstate  Route  90)  and  the 
new  north-south  Penn-Can  Highway  (Inter- 
state Route  81).  It  has  one  of  the  world's 
largest  railroad  marshaling  yards.  Is  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central, 
and  is  served  by  the  Erie  Lackawanna.  Syra- 
cuse Is  also  a  major  terminal  on  the  barge 
canal,  water  link  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Atlantic.  Within  a  300-mlle  radius  are  ma- 
jor cities  of  two  nations,  and  almost  25  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
(more  than  43  million  persons). 

EMPntE  STATE  HEAXTLAND 

Syracuse  Is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  richly  diversified  States  In  the 
Nation.  Here  you'U  find  towering  cities  and 
picturesque  villages,  mighty  Industrial  cen- 
ters and  sprawling  farmlands,  bustling  har- 
bors and  vast  woodlands,  Broadway  plays 
and  county  fairs,  the  United  Nations  and 
town  meeting  halls,  subways  and  deer  trails — 
all  within  an  easy  drive  of  Syracuse. 

CAPSULK   RISTOST 

Syracuse  was  one  of  the  first  western  fron- 
tiers, a  virgin  land,  home  of  Hiawatha,  site  of 
the  Onondaga  Indian  Nation,  and  famed 
Iriquois  Confederacy.  Father  Simon  Le 
Moyne.  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  visited 
here  In  1664  and  wrote  of  a  salt  spring  the 
Indians  believe  to  be  "Inhabited  by  a  demon 
who  makes  it  fetid."  In  1780  came  the  first 
permanent  white  settler,  Ephralm  Webster 
(who  inspired  James  Fenlmore  Cooper's 
literary  character,  "Natty  Bumppo").    Two 


years  later  the  first  industry  was  establlahed, 
making  table  salt  from  the  "demon's"  ^rlng 
water.  For  a  century  the  community  was  the 
Nation's  principal  soxirce  of  salt,  giving  Syra- 
cuse a  name  It  still  bears,  "Salt  City."  Fol- 
lowing the  easy  water  level  routes  came  the 
Erie  and  barge  canals,  the  roads  north  and 
west,  and  the  first  railroads.  Each  sparked 
more  growth.  In  1826  Syracuse  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  viUage;  in  1848  as  a  city.  In  1869, 
Charles  Dickens  said  the  city  looked  "as  if  it 
had  begim  to  be  built  yesterday  and  were  go- 
ing to  be  knocked  together  with  a  nail  or  two 
the  day  after  tomorrow."  The  methods  im- 
proved; the  building  goes  on. 

TODAY A  NEW  DIMENSION 

Syracuse  is  now  the  fourth  largest  and  the 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  New 
York  State — one  of  the  two  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States — 
and  the  country's  leading  test  market  for  new 
products. 

Population  and  $ize 

City  of  Syracuse. 216,038 

Town  of  CamlUuB. 18, 324 

Town  of  Cicero- 14,738 

Town  of  Clay-. 17, 780 

Town  of  DeWltt 22,686 

Town  of  Geddes 19,800 

Town  of  La  Fayette 3,  362 

Town  of  Manlius 19,317 

Town  of  Onondaga 13,404 

Town  of  Pompey ^ 3,475 

Town  of  Salina... 33, 053 

Town  of  Van  Buren 8.  684 

Other- - - 67,  709 

Onondaga  County  total-- -  423.028 

Metropolitan   area 663,781 

(Syracuse  City  area:  25.68  square  miles. 
Onondaga  Cotinty  area:  792  square  miles. 
Metrop>olitan  area:  Counties  of  Onondaga, 
Oswego,  and  Madison.) 

MEDICAL    rAdLITIES 

Syracuse  is  the  upstate  medical  center  of 
New  York  State.  Adjacent  to  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity is  a  complex  of  hospitals,  labora- 
tories, and  medical  and  nurse  training  fa- 
cilities. The  city  has  a  total  of  14  hospitals. 
These  Include  a  new  6(X)-bed  community 
hospital,  a  600-bed  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  and  a  new  850-bed  teaching  hos- 
pital now  under  construction  at  the  Up- 
state Medical  Center  of  the  Stete  University 
of  New  York.  The  community  has  approxi- 
mately 700  medical  doctors,  including  nu- 
merous specialists,  and  some  230  dentists. 

CHtmCHES 

iThere  are  approximately  250  churches  and 
synagogues  in  Onondaga  County.  The  re- 
ligious makeup  is  approximately  61  percent 
Roman  Catholic.  40  percent  Protestant,  and 
7  percent  Jewish.  Syracuse  is  the  State 
headquarters  city  for  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tlonalUt.  Methodist.  and  Presbyterian 
churches;  the  Stake  of  Cumorah  of  the 
Chiu-ch  of  Latter-day  Saints;  See  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  Diocese;  and  See  of  the  Epis- 
copal Central  New  York  Diocese.  S3rracuse 
Is  also  the  headquarters  for  the  New  York 
State  CoimcU  of  Churches. 

OOVEKNMXIfT   SESVICES 

Syracuse  has  a  mayor  and  common  council 
form  of  government,  a  366-man  police  de- 
partnient,  and  a  S86-man  fire  department 
with  166  pieces  of  equipment.  Onondaga 
County  has  an  executive-legislative  form  of 
government  and  a  116-man  sheriff's  depart- 
ment. Surroimding  towns  and  villages  have 
4,000  volunteer  firemen  with  225  pieces  of 
equipment.  In  addition  to  city  and  coxinty 
otDces,  numero\is  State  and  Federal  regional 
ofllces  are  located  in  Syracuse.  There  are 
city  and  county  planning  commissions,  and 
master  plans  have  been  drawn  up  to  guide 
area  development. 

caxATxa  stracuse  as  a  hometown 

Syracuse  has  been  described  as  a  "metrop- 
olis minus  the  roar,  a  hamlet  minus  the 
yawn — an  ideal  place  to  live."    It's  a  mixture 


of  penthouse,  ranch  house  and  country  cot- 
tage; of  city  boulevards,  suburban  lanes,  and 
village  squares — a  hometown  that's  urban, 
subiirban  and  rural  all  in  one.  Each  Is 
linked  to  the  center  of  Syracuse  by  modern 
expressways  and  thoroughfares.  The  sub- 
iirbanite  is  within  a  few  minutes'  commuting 
time  to  work;  the  homemaker  within  easy 
reach  of  downtown  fashion  shops  or  nearby 
shopping  centers. 

There  are  over  120,000  living  units  In  this 
Syracuse  hometown.  Almost  16,(X)0  new 
homes  have  been  built  during  the  past  6 
years  alone.  City  parks  offer  more  than  2.368 
acres  of  tree-shaded  lawns,  playgrounds, 
pools,  and  ball  fields,  supplemented  by 
county  and  State  parks  and  beaches. 

Two- thirds  of  the  area's  families  are  home- 
owners. Those  recently  buying  new  homes  In 
beautiful  neighborhoods — with  excellent 
schools,  transportation,  shopping  areas,  po- 
lice, and  fire  protection,  sewage,  and  trash 
collections — paid  an  average  of  $16,000. 
Those  renting  modern  four-room  apartments 
pay  an  average  monthly  rent  of  $110.  There 
is  excellent  bus  transportation  throughout 
the  city  and  surburban  areas. 

Jot  down  what  you  think  an  "ideal  home- 
town" should  be.  and  you  will  describe 
Greater  Syracuse. 

EDUCATIONAL     rAdLITIES     AMONG     THE     ITNXarT 

Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the 
Greater  Syracuse  area  rank  among  the  best 
In  the  Nation  for  scholastic  achievement, 
curriculum,  faculties,  and  facilities.  Local 
boards  of  education  maintain  high  standards 
and  requirements  for  teachers.  There  is  an 
average  of  1  teacher  for  every  25  students. 

WITHIN    THE  CITT    CW   BTRACUSE    ALONE  THERE 


Thirty-four   public   elementary  schools. 

Twenty-five  parochial  elementary  schools. 

Twelve  pubUc,  Jtmlor  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Twelve  parochial  high  schools. 

One  technical  high  school. 

One  school  for  physically  handicapped. 

One  school  for  mentally  retarded. 

Syracuse  University. 

LeMoyne  College. 

State  University  College  of  Medicine. 

State  University  College  of  Forestry. 

University  College  of  Syracuse  University. 

Syracuse  Commiinity  College  (established 
1962). 

Numerous  business  and  vocational  schools. 

WITHIN    THE    GREATER    STRACOSE    AREA 

In  addition  to  the  many  schools  and  col- 
leges within  the  city  of  Syracuse,  there  are 
many  more  pubUc,  parochial  and  private 
schools  in  the  immediate  suburban  area  and 
fine  colleges  within  an  hour's  drive,  includ- 
ing: Colgate  University,  Cornell  University. 
Hamilton  College.  Utlca  College.  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Wells  College,  Auburn  Community  Col- 
lege. Morrlsvllle  Agricultural  &  Technical 
Institute,  Keuka  College,  William  Smith  Col- 
lege. Cazenovla  Junior  College,  Mohawk  Val- 
ley Technical  Institute,  State  College  of  Edu- 
cation at  Cortland.  State  College  of  Educa- 
tion at  Ithaca,  State  College  of  Education  at 
Oswego,  the  Manlius  School,  and  Pebble  Hill 
School. 

STRACT78B    TTNIVERSirT 

Founded  in  1870,  is  located  on  a  beautiful 
795-acre  hilltop  campus  overlooking  Syra- 
cuse. The  university,  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
Nation.  Includes  nine  colleges,  seven  schools 
and  a  major  research  center.  It  also  operates 
University  College,  a  downtown  adult  educa- 
tion branch  with  an  enrollment  of  3,600.  The 
university  has  a  faculty  of  1,200.  enrollment 
of  over  13.000,  and  physical  asseU  of  some 
$66  milUon.  AssocUte.  bachelor,  master  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  are  offered  for  studies  ranging 
from  liberal  arts  anxA  law  to  science  and 
engineering.  In  addiUon.  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  College  of  Medicine  and  Up- 
state Medical  Center  are  located  here,  as  Is 
the  world-known  College  of  Forestry. 
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LXMOTNK   COIXZOI 


Founded  In  1946,  haa  gained  immediate 
stature  and  Is  growing  rapidly  In  facilities, 
faculty,  and  enrollment.  LeMoyne,  a  Cath- 
olic coeducational  liberal  arts  college  oper- 
ated by  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Jesuits),  has  a  103-acre  campus.  It  has 
1.300  undergraduate  students  and  more  than 
70  faculty  members.  Degrees  are  offered  In 
pure  sciences,  social  sciences,  classics,  bxisl- 
ness,  accounting,  and  Industrial  relations. 
The  college  has  an  outstanding  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  some  of  the  finest 
scientific  laboratories  In  New  York  State. 

STKACUSa Ctn-TtjaAI,    and     EN-ratTAINMKNT 

CKNm  or  CCNTEAL  NEW  TORK 

Numerous  musical,  cultural,  and  historical 
associations — supplemented  by  local  college 
and  university  programs  and  a  council  of 
cultural  activities — provide  a  broad  spectrtim 
of  cultural  activities  for  area  residents.  And 
S3rracu8e  has  excellent  newspap>ers.  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  theaters. 

Art 
Everson  Museum  of  Arts. 
Syracuse   University  School  of  Pine  Arts. 
Syracuse  University  Lowe  Art  Center. 
Permanent  collections  of  art. 
Site    of   annual   national   ceramic   exhibi- 
tion. 

Numerous  shows  and  exhibits. 

Literature 

Syracuse  Public  Library  with  8  branches 
and  700.000  volumes. 

Coimty  library  system  of  community  li- 
braries. 

Syracuse  University  Library. 

LeMoyne  College  Library. 

Schools  of  Journalism  and  literature. 

Music 
Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Civic  Morning  Musicals,  Inc. 
Famous  artist  series. 
Syracuse  University  School  of  Music. 
Civic  vocal  and  Instrumental  groups. 
Regular  performances  by  nationally  Known 
groups. 

Historical 

Onondaga  County  Historical  Society. 

Numerous  historical  sites. 

College   and  university  historical   groups. 

Stage 

Broadway  hits  and  stars  featured  regu- 
larly. 

Numerous  summer  stock  companies. 
Several  civic  theater  groups. 
S3nracuse  University  Regent  Theater. 

Theaters 

Thirty-five  theaters  with  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  33,000. 

Numerous  summer  and  year-round  drive- 
ins. 

Two  theaters  featuring  foreign  films. 

Shows  and  expositions 
Annual  New  York  State  Exposition. 
Auto  shows. 
Boat  shows. 
Water  shows. 
Ice  shows. 
Sport  shows. 

Newspapers 

Syracvise  Poet-Standard,  mornings  and 
Sundays. 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  evenings  and 
Sundays. 

Several  community  weekly  newspapers. 
Radio 

W8YR-AM.  NBC  Network. 

WHEN-AM,  CBS  Network. 

WOLP-AM.  ABC  Network. 

WFBL-AM,  Mutual  Network. 

WNDR-AM,  Independent. 

WSEN-AM,  independent. 

WSOQ-AM,  Independent. 

WQSR-AM,  Independent. 


WDDS-PM,  independent. 
WONO-PM,  independent. 
WSYR-PM,  New  York  Times  Network. 

Television 

WSYR-TV,      NBC      and     ABC     Networks 
(VHP). 
WHEN-TV.  CBS  and  ABC  Networks  (VHP) . 

MAJESTIC    AOntONDACKS 

Only  2  hours  northeast  of  Syracuse. 
Here,  in  a  mountain  range  sprawling  over 
an  8.000-square-mlle  area,  you'll  find  a  2,- 
200,000-acre  State  forest  preserve;  46  moun- 
tain peaks  over  4.000  feet  high;  at  lefist  200 
lakes;  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  streams. 
Camp,  boat,  swim,  fish,  hunt,  ski  or  relax 
at  world-famed  summer  and  winter  resorts; 
or  take  the  children  to  see  such  dreamlands 
as  the  Enchanted  Forest,  Fantasy  Kingdom, 
Santa's  North  Pole  and  the  Land  of  Make- 
Believe. 

THOUSAND    ISLANDS 

Less  than  2  hours  north  of  Syracuse. 
Here  are  almost  1,800  islands;  10  State  parks; 
Alexandria  Bay  summer  resort;  the  billion- 
dollar  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  de- 
velopment projects;  the  famed  Thousand 
Islands  Bridge;  and  an  area  famous  for 
black   bass  and   muskalonge  fish. 

SERENE    FINGER    LAKES    REGION 

Less  than  1  hour  west  of  Syracuse.  Here, 
according  to  Indian  legend,  "the  Great  Spirit 
left  His  hand  upon  the  land  in  benediction." 
The  imprint  left  the  breathtaking  beauty 
of  long.  deep,  crystal -clear  lakes;  of  deep 
wooded  ravines  and  glens  with  towering 
waterfalls;  and  of  rolling  hillside  vineyards 
producing  world-famed  wlhes  and  cham- 
pagnes. Here  you'll  find  the  Indian's  Ska- 
neateles.  Owasco,  Otlsco,  Ca]ruga,  Seneca. 
Keuka;  and  Canandaigua  Lakes — ranging 
from  11  to  40  miles  long — plus  numerous 
smaller  lakes;  historic  sites,  campgrounds 
and  resorts. 

CONVENTION     AND     CONFERENCE     CENTER 

Ssrracuse  has  become  increasingly  popular 
as  a  site  for  conventions,  meetings,  and  trade 
shows.  Oood  hotels  and  motels  are  plenti- 
ful and  conveniently  located.  Convention 
facilities,  including  those  downtown  and 
locally  owned  Hotel  Syracuse  and  the  hug^ 
Onondaga  County  War  Memorial  Auditor- 
ium, are  capable  of  handling  regional  and 
national  gatherings.  Facilities  for  large 
and  small  conferences,  conventions,  and 
meetings  are  available  also  at  numerous 
other  hotels  and  motels.  The  city  is  stra- 
tegically located  for  meetings,  has  excellent 
recreation  and  entertainment  facilities  and 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  vast  vacation 
land.  An  average  of  500,000  visitors  an- 
nually make  Syracuse  their  convention 
headquarters.  Thousands  more  attend 
smaller  business  and  professional  meetings 
and  conferences. 

"ONE  OF  THE  TWO   BEST  PLACES  IN   THE   UNITED 
"STATES     FOR     INVESTING     MONET     IN     ENTER- 
PRISE"— SYRACUSE   BUSINESS  AND   COMMERCE 

Greater  Syracuse  is  a  healthy,  growing 
community  with  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing •  •  •  offering  visitors  almost  every  con- 
ceivable product,  service  and  facility  •  •  • 
assuring  business  and  commerce  of  a  rich 
market.  Recently,  it  has  become  a  major 
headquarters  for  national  and  regional  offices 
of  insurance  companies.  Retail  facilities 
have  doubled  in  size  and  number  in  about 
a  decade.  Downtown  Sjrracuse  is  the  largest, 
most  complete  shopping  district  in  central 
New  York,  drawing  thousands  of  shoppers 
regularly  from  a  broad  radius.  A  1962  study 
shows  approximately  37,000  Canadians  visit 
here  annually.  In  suburban  Syracuse  are 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  shop- 
ping centers  in  the  East. 

Syracuse  has:  Modern  hotels  and  motels 
with  a  total  of  3,900  rooms;  2,600  retail  estab- 
lishments with  annual  sales  totaling  over  a 


half  billion  dollars;  850  wholesale  and  dis- 
tributor firms  with  annual  sales  totaling 
more  than  a  billion  dollars;  4  commercial 
banks  with  52  area  branch  offices  and  de- 
posits totaling  1605  million;  2  savings  banks 
with  4  area  branch  offices  and  deposits  total- 
ing 9368  million;  4  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions with  3  area  branch  offices  and  deposits 
totaling  978  million;  2,600  farms  with  an- 
nual sales  totaling  918  million;  annual  per- 
sonal Income  in  excess  of  9740  million;  48 
percent  of  local  families  earning  over  97,000 
annually;  and  almost  90  percent  of  area 
families  have  Incomes  of  94.000  or  more  per 
year. 

GREATER     SYRACUSE — A     DIVERSIFIED     INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Greater  Syracuse  is  a  rapidly  growing  In- 
dustrial complex,  one  of  only  33  areas  in  the 
United  States  having  operations  in  all  20 
basic  industrial  classifications.  A  Fortune 
magazine  listing  of  the  500  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  shows  98  with 
operations  here — ranking  Syracuse  first  in 
the  Nation.  The  area  along  Syracuse's  five 
exits  on  the  New  York  State  Thruway  has 
vtritnessed  more  new  industrial  growth  than 
any  area  in  the  State — and  continues  to  grow 
constantly.  In  addition,  Syracuse  is  one  of 
northeastern  America's  major  distribution 
centers. 

Industrial  diversification 
IS'early  600  m.-uiiirafturiiip  flrnvs  employing  over  Sfi.OOO 


Number  of 

firms 

Sir 

Iiulu.ttrial  classilk-ation 



No. 

Onon- 

Metro- 

daRa 

politan 

County 

area 

20 

Food 

73 

135 

21 

Tobacco 

1 
3 

1 

22 

Textilr  mill  products 

8 

23 

Appiuvl 

8 

16 

24 

I^umhor  iind  woo<l  products . . . 

17 

42 

25 

FumiUirr  and  flxtures 

If, 

18 

27 

•26 

Paper  an<l  allied  products 

32 

•27 

Printing  and  piihlishinjr 

82 

101 

•28 

ChemicuLs  and  allied  producta. 

33 

33 

29 

Pi'trok'uni  roflning 

3 

8 

30 

HublxT  and  plastics 

4 

7 

31 

Leather  

4 

23 

6 

32 

Stone,  clay,  fclass 

34 

33 

I*rimary  metal. ....... 

'26 

37 

34 

Fabricated  metal . 

60 

89 

88 

if, 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

120 

3« 

Electrical    machinery    and 

equipment 

14 

18 

37 

Transportation  etiuipment 

6 

14 

38 

Profession,  scientific,   control 

instruments 

14 

19 

39 

M  Lscellaneous   manufactiving 

industries 

16 

24 

MAJOR    INDUSTRIAL    FIRMS  » 

A.  E.  Nettleton  Co. 

Allied     Chemical     Corp.,     Solvay     Process 

Division. 

Bristol  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Camillus  Cutlery  Co. 

Carrier  Corp. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  New  Process  < 

3ear  D 

vision. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

Crouse-Hlnds  Co. 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 

Electric  Autolite  Co. 

Prazer  &  Jones  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Motors  Corp.  Temste< 

it  Dlvla 

ion. 

Iroquois  China  Corp. 

Julius  Resnlck,  Inc. 

Kllian  Manufacturing  Co. 

Lamson  Corp. 

Learbury  Clothes,  Inc. 

Lennox  Industries,  Inc. 

Llpe-RoUway  Corp. 

McMillan  Book  Co. 

Muench-Kreuzer  Candle  Co. 

'  Employing  200  persons  or  more. 
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Murray  Corp.  of  America,  Sasy  Laundry 
Appliance  Division. 

New  York  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Oberdorf  er  Foundries,  Inc. 

O.  M.  Edwards,  Inc. 

Onondaga  Pottery  Co. 

Pass  ft  Seymour  Co. 

Porter -Cable  Machine  Co. 

Precision  Castings  Co. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Co. 

RoUway  Bearing  Co.,  Inc. 

Sylvanla  Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Syracuse  Ornamental  Co. 

U.S.  Hoffman  Machinery  Corp. 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Co. 

Some  products  of  Greater  Syracuse:  Elec- 
trical equipment,  electronic  equipment,  tele- 
phone equipment,  radio  and  television  sets, 
pharmaceuticals,  chemicals,  air  condition- 
ing, tool  steel,  roller  bearings,  soda  ash,  con- 
tainers, automotive  equipment,  agricultural 
implements,  furniture,  office  equipment, 
machine  shop  products,  foundry  products, 
conveying  equipment,  chlnaware  and  pottery, 
wax  candles,  clothing,  shoes,  handbags,  and 
foods. 

Distribution  of  labor  force 

Manufacturing.-- — -  56,  700 

ConstrucUon _     8,  000 

Transportation  and  communications-  11,000 

Wholesaling  and  retailing. 33,600 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 6,  500 

Government 16,  000 

Services- 17,  600 

Agriculture 4, 000 

Self-employed 12, 600 

Domestic 2,  500 

TRANSPORTAITON  AND  RESOURCES 

Located  at  the  Intersection  of  the  600-mlle, 
east-west  New  York  State  Thruway  (Inter- 
state Route  90)  and  the  new  north-south 
Penn-Can  Highway  (Interstate  Route  81). 
Both  routes  Interconnect  with  the  Nation's 
other  major  superhighways.  Syracuse  Is  one 
of  only  eight  cities  in  the  United  States 
located  at  the  crossing  point  of  two  major 
superhighways,  making  it  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  distribution  centers  in  the  Nation. 

Syracuse  is  served  by  124  motor  freight 
carriers  with  major  terminals.  There  is  also 
direct  bus  service  in  all  directions. 

One  of  the  largest  railroad  marshaling 
yards  in  the  world  is  located  here,  the  New 
York  Central  Dewltt  classification  yard. 

Syracuse  is  a  major  terminal  on  the  522- 
mlle  Barge  Canal  System,  which  links  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Lakes  and  handles  over 
2,400,000  tons  of  cargo  per  year. 

Hancock  Field,  one  of  the  most  modern 
airports  in  the  Nation,  is  served  by  Eastern, 
Mohawk,  and  American  Airlines.  There  are 
an  average  of  70  flights  dally,  handling  over 
565,000  passengers  and  1,640  tons  of  cargo 
per  year.  It  is  also  the  home  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  26th  Air  Division,  the  original  SAGE 
Command. 

Water  is  presently  supplied  by  Skaneateles 
and  Otlsco  Lakes,  two  of  the  purest  bodies 
of  water  in  North  America.  Dally  capacity 
is  approximately  66  million  gallons.  In  addi- 
tion, unlimited  sources  of  water  will  be 
tapped  for  all  future  needs.  Currently  ap- 
proved plans  call  for  construction  of  trans- 
mission and  storage  facilities  to  provide  up 
to  62,500,000  additional  gallons  of  water  per 
day. 

Electric  power  and  natural  gas  service  are 
provided  by  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  The  utility  is  also  engaged  in  a  re- 
search and  development  program  for  future 
use  of  atomic  power.  The  Niagara  Mohawk 
system  has  81  hydroelectric  and  5  steam- 
electric  generating  stations,  and  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  4,569,000  kilowatts.  Principal  trans- 
mission routes  for  this  power  intersect  at 
Syracuse,  where  the  Niagara  Mohawk  system 
power  control  center  Is  located. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT 

OP     1963— AMENDMENT     (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  283) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] for  3  minutes,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  Wednesday,  October  30,  the 
House  committee  approved  H.R.  8986. 
This  bill  embraced  the  administration's 
suggestion  that  the  salaries  of  the  top 
executives  of  the  Government,  including 
Members  of  Congrress,  be  increased  by 
about  50  percent.  In  my  opinion,  this 
suggestion  is  fiscally  irresponsible,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  our  deficit  is 
running  at  the  rate  of  around  $1  billion 
per  month,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  spending  is  being  reduced  to  bring^ 
it  more  into  line. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
salaries  of  Cabinet  members  would  be  in- 
creased from  $25,000  to  $35,000.  Salaries 
of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  increased  from  $35,000  to  $45,000. 
Salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  Increased  from  $22,500  to  $32,500. 

Heads  of  other  agencies,  whose  pres- 
ent salaries  range  from  $12,000  to  $20,- 
000.  would  be  increased  proportionately, 
with  these  increases  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $8,000  a  year. 

In  my  opinion,  to  approve  such  an  in- 
crease in  salaries  of  those  top  oflBclals  who 
are  responsible  for  our  present  financial 
instability  is  an  insult  to  the  American 
taxpayers  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden. 

Surely  no  private  company  would  give 
a  50-percent  salary  increase  to  its  top 
executive  officers  and  directors  when  the 
management  hswl  produced  but  six  bal- 
anced budgets  in  the  past  30  years. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  pending  In 
the  committee,  and  if  the  bill  Is  later  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  with- 
out this  amendment  it  will  be  reoffered 
in  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  any  in- 
crease on  any  salary  of  $10,000  or  over 
until  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
after  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  with  a 
balanced  budget. 

Surely  no  Frontiersman  will  object  to 
this  effective  date  since  they  are  all  now 
claiming  that  their  heavy  spending 
policies  and  large  tax  cuts  will  accelerate 
the  economy  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  soon  give  us  not  only  a  balanced 
budget  but  will  solve  all  our  other 
problems  as  well. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  the  effective  date  of  any  increase  on 
any  salary  of  $10,000  or  over,  shall  be  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  close 
of  a  fiscal  year  with  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 


and  Civil  Service;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  283)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  the  effective  date  of  any  Increase  on 
any  salary  of  $10,000  or  over,  shall  be  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  close  of 
a  fiscal  year  with  a  balanced  Pederal 
budget." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amen(Unent  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  which  pro- 
vides that  the  contemplated  pay  in- 
crease for  Supreme  Court,  appellate,  and 
district  court  judges,  and  for  members 
of  commissions,  and  other  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  if  passed,  shall 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  day  after 
it  is  disclosed  that  the  budget  has  been 
balanced. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  pro- 
vides that  none  of  the  increase  in  any 
salary  of  $10,000  or  more  presently  re- 
ceived shall  become  effective  until  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the 
close  of  a  fiscal  year  that  shows  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

I  welcome  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  This 
could  more  or  less  be  called  an  Incentive 
amendment,  because  It  would  involve 
thousands  of  employees,  who  would  be 
working  vigorously  to  elimiimte  waste  in 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  that 
the  budget  could  be  balanced,  and  there- 
by achieve  their  salary  increase. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  in  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  too  may  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  of  which 
I  have  become  a  cosponsor,  in  my  opinion 
is  sound,  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  ex- 
orbitant pay  increaises  for  those  now 
receiving  in  excess  of  $10,000  ought  not 
to  be  approved.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  is  that  the  increase  In  our  deficit 
operations  has  made  it  imperative  that 
the  debt  ceiling  be  lifted  from  the  present 
figure  of  $308  billion  to  $315  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hon. 
Douglas  Dillon,  recently  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  headed 
by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  that  the  ag- 
gregate deficits  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  years  of  1961,  1962,  and 
1963,  were  about  $16 «^  billion;  that  with 
out  the  tax  cut  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1964  which  began  on  July  1  will 
be  $9  billion;  and  that  the  expected 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1965  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1964,  will  be  $9.2  billion. 

It  thus  Is  obvious  that  the  aggregate 
deficits  for  the  5  years  discussed  will 
be  $34  Mi  billion.     Manifestly  the  debt 
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celling  must  be  lifted.  Our  spending  pro- 
gram Is  not  based  on  revenues  received 
but  on  new  debts  Incurred. 

I  want  to  provide  a  tax  cut  for  the 
people  of  our  country  but  I  want  to  do  It 
on  the  basis  of  a  rational  and  sound  ap- 
proach which  means  a  reduction  instead 
of  an  expansion  of  si;}ending. 

Respecting  the  proposed  salary  raises 
of  high  echelon  officials  Including  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  I  will  approve  of  It  the  moment 
we  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

The  amendment  contemplates  the  ap- 
proval of  pay  increases  only  on  the  date 
that  it  is  established  that  our  budget  has 
been  balanced. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  1  for  3  minutes  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  today  celebrates 
its  fifth  anniversary.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  FAA  for 
what  it  has  achieved  during  its  first  5 
years,  and  to  wish  it  well  for  the  years 
ahead.  After  all,  the  achievements  of 
the  FAA  reflect  in  large  part  the  achieve- 
ments of  America  in  the  field  of  aviation. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made 
through  the  steady  Improvement  in  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  our 
air  transport  Is  truly  remarkable. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  faster  and  faster 
speeds  now  offered  air  travelers  by  the 
swift  swept-wlng  jets,  and  despite  the 
crowded  airways  and  growing  congestion 
around  metropolitan  air  terminals,  flying 
is  becoming  safer  than  ever.  Scheduled 
passenger  airlines  in  the  United  States 
both  domestic  and  international,  have 
maintained  a  record  of  less  than  1  fatal- 
ity per  100  million  passenger  miles  for  11 
consecutive  years.  The  1960  rate  was 
0.75,  and  this  improved  to  0.29  in  1961 
and  0.26  for  1962.  That  is  equivalent  to 
1  fatality  per  400  million  miles  of  travel. 
If  we  do  as  well  in  the  last  2  months  of 
this  year  as  we  did  in  the  first  10,  1963 
will  show  further  Improvement.  For 
some  time  now  It  has  been  safer  to  cross 
the  Nation  by  plane  than  in  our  own 
automobile. 

The  FAA  was  born  officially  just  5 
years  ago  when  a  retired  Air  Force  gen- 
eral with  a  distinguished  record  in  avia- 
tion, Elwood  R.  (Pete)  Quesada,  was 
sworn  in  as  the  first  Administrator.  The 
Agency  began  operations  on  December  31, 
1958. 

Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  a  former  jet  test 
pilot  with  a  wealth  of  private  and  Gov- 
ernment executive  experience,  was 
named  by  President  Kennedy  as  the 
Agency's  second  Administrator  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1961. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  his- 
torical ties  back  to  1926  when  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  created  the  Aeronautics 
Branch — later  the  Bureau  of  Air  Com- 
merce— in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


The  next  major  step  was  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  which  created 
the  independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority. 

World  War  n  gave  a  tremendous  Im- 
petus to  aviation  and  the  number  of 
pilots  and  planes,  and  the  performance 
of  aircraft,  including  jet  aircraft,  in- 
creased enormously. 

As  early  as  1948  the  President's  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  warned  that 
the  techniques  and  tools  available  for 
the  control  of  air  traffic  were,  at  least, 
marginal  and  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  CAA  could  not  cope 
with  the  serious  problem  of  our  increas- 
ingly congested  airspace.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  was  highlighted  by 
the  White  House  Aviation  Facilities 
Study  Group  in  1955,  and  another  step 
forward  was  taken  with  the  passage  of 
the  Airways  Modernization  Act  of  1957. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  repealed  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
of  1926,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938,  and  the  Airways  Modernization  Act 
of  1957.  and.  finally,  established  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

Today,  the  responsibilities  and  activi- 
ties of  the  FAA  go  far  beyond  the  Na- 
tion's borders.  They  encompass  all  the 
States  and  possessions  and  touch  upon 
the  international  areas  in  which  our  fiag 
carriers  operate. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Agency 
has  made  significant  steps  forward  in  its 
first  5  years  in  establishing  and  operating 
an  airways  system  that  provides  a  safe 
environment  for  today's  air  travelers, 
and  for  the  continued  growth  that  is 
sure  to  come. 

I  am  proud,  also,  of  the  pioneering 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  FAA 
leadership  to  develop  major  economies 
by  assuming  functions  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol previously  handled  by  military  agen- 
cies. Much  additional  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  our  airways  safe  as  they 
become  more  crowded.  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  will  continue  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  this  Agency  on  the 
ground  that  money  is  better  sjient  in 
saving  lives  and  enhancing  efficiency 
and  reliability  in  aviation  than  in  pay- 
ing the  claims  resulting  from  air 
disasters. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  press- 
ing forward  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  will  make  possible  the  Instal- 
lation of  the  most  efficient  traffic  control 
and  traffic  safety  equipment.  This  will 
provide  knowledge  for  adequate  han- 
dling of  the  hiunan  factors  involved  in 
air  safety. 

The  Agency  has  also  taken  the  lead  in 
the  very  difficult  program  to  provide  a 
supersonic  commercial  air  transport 
plane  so  necessary  to  maintain  the 
vitality  smd  continued  growth  of  the 
U.S.  aviation  manufacturing  and  avia- 
tion transport  industries.  This  will  be  a 
joint  effort  of  Government  and  private 
enterprise,  based  on  a  cost-sharing 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  aircraft 
manufacturer  and  a  royalty  repayment 
by  airlines  providing  sui>ersonic  service 
with  this  new  aircraft. 

The  FAA  has  also  announced  plans, 
just  this  week,  to  launch  a  design  com- 


petition leading  to  the  development  of  a 
new  short-haul  transport  aircraft  cap- 
able of  replacing  the  venerable,  but 
aging,  DC-3's.  This  project  of  great  im- 
portance to  himdreds  of  communities, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world,  would  involve  an  expenditure 
of  $300,000  in  taxpayer  funds  to  spur  a 
design  competition  next  year. 

While  the  various  FAA  regions  and  in- 
stallations throughout  the  Nation  are 
celebrating  in  various  ways,  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  the  Agency  Is  acknowl- 
edging this  landmark  date  by  having 
open  house  at  Dulles  International  Air- 
port from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

I  hope  that  many  people  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  will  be  able  to  join  with  the 
FAA  in  celebrating  its  fifth  anniversary 
at  Dulles  International  Airport  this 
weekend. 

Aviation  plays  an  ever-growing  role  in 
the  economy.  Its  contribution  to  our 
economic  well-being  is  readily  proved  by 
statistics.  Not  so  readily  discernible, 
however,  is  the  contribution  which  a 
healthy  and  expanding  U.S.  aviation  in- 
dustry is  making  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
International  understanding.  The  freer 
and  faster  movement  about  the  world  of 
citizens  and  leaders  of  all  nations  has 
revolutionized  the  art  of  diplomacy.  Air 
travel  and  transport  has,  in  the  last  two 
decades,  contributed  immeasurably  to 
better  understanding  and  to  greater 
commerce  among  nations.  It  has  per- 
mitted more  realistic  accommodation  of 
differences  between  distant  nations  and 
distant  peoples  who  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated from  each  other  by  days  or  weeks 
or  months  of  travel.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  played  an  Important 
part  in  making  possible  this  welcome 
trend  toward  comity  among  people, 
among  States,  and  among  nations. 

The  first  5  years  of  the  FAA  have  been 
years  of  rapid  growth  to  meet  fast- 
developing  needs.  In  the  years  ahead, 
these  needs  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
employees  of  the  FAA  will  face  new  chal- 
lenges and  new  op[>ortunities  for  service. 
On  this  fifth  anniversary,  all  who  have 
contributed  to  its  present  stature  deserve 
our  thanks,  our  felicitations,  and  our 
good  wishes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  inception  of  our  first  foreign-aid 
program,  known  as  the  Marshall  plan,  I 
was  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers. During  my  10  years  of  service  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House,  which  extended  from  1937  to 
1946,  I  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
foreign  trade  In  connection  with  the  Hull 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  be- 
cause Virginia  producers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  especially  tobacco,  had  such  a 
vital  stake  in  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
eign markets  our  farmers  had  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  International  trade  war  that 
had  been  touched  off  by  the  passage  of 
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the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  In  1930. 
The  purpose  of  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  of  course,  was  to 
negotiate  bilateral  trade  agreements,  tm- 
der  which  we  would  reduce  our  tariffs  on 
some  product  of  which  the  negotiating 
nation  was  the  principal  supplier  in  re- 
turn for  an  appropriate  reduction  on  our 
export  to  that  nation  of  products  of 
which  we  could  be  the  principal  supplier. 

But  before  that  well -conceived  plan  to 
stimulate  our  foreign  trade  could  become 
effective,  trade  with  our  Euroi>ean  na- 
tions was  disrupted  by  World  War  n. 
After  our  entry  into  that  war,  we  fur- 
nished food,  medicine,  and  clothing  to 
our  allies,  along  with  a  vast  amount  of 
military  supplies.  At  the  end  of  that 
war,  our  best  European  customer — 
Great  Britain — was  in  desperate  need  of 
funds  with  which  to  repair  war  damages, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  all  of  our  other 
World  War  II  allies.  Although  the  biU 
was  handled  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  was  not  a  member. 
I  was  assigned  the  duty  of  opening  the 
debate  in  the  House  on  a  bill  to  make  a 
very  large  loan  to  Great  Britain. 

Incidentally,  I  may  pause  to  say  that 
I  went  to  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  to  confer 
with  Winston  Churchill,  who  had  been 
turned  out  as  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. I  was  very  uneasy  about  mak- 
ing this  much  money  available  to  the 
Labor  Party,  because  I  thought  a  great 
part  of  it  would  go  down  the  drain  of  so- 
cialistic enterprises.  After  a  2 -hour  con- 
ference with  the  now  great  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men, and  certainly  the  greatest  orator, 
of  our  day  and  age.  he  xirged  me  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  So  I  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington smd,  as  I  have  said,  opened  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  to  grant  a  large  loan 
to  Great  Britain,  which  the  Congress 
passed. 

The  value  of  that  extension  of  cred- 
it to  Great  Britain,  which  enabled  it  to 
resume  its  buying  from  us,  was  so  ap- 
parent that  in  April  of  1947  I  made  a  ra- 
dio speech,  which  was  broadcast  from 
coast  to  coast  by  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  in  which  I  advocated  re- 
habilitation loans  to  all  of  our  allies  in 
World  War  n.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that 
speech  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
the  distingxiished  George  C.  Marshall, 
who,  on  the  following  June  5,  made  at 
Harvard,  what  has  become  an  historic 
speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  rehabilitation  for  the 
war- torn  countries  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  our  allies  In  World  War  n  The 
details  of  that  aid  plan  were  not  spelled 
out  in  that  speech.  Unfortunately,  for 
us,  they  were  filled  in  by  the  three  prin- 
cipal recipient  nations — Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Italy. 

That,  of  course,  was  the  first  major 
mistake  we  made  in  our  well-conceived 
foreign  aid  program;  namely,  we  let 
three  European  nations  allocate  the 
fimds  that  we  were  to  furnish  and  use 
their  own  discretion  as  to  how  they  were 
to  he  spent,  and  that  discretion,  of 
course.  Included  full  credit  to  the  poli- 
ticians in  power  in  each  nation  for  the 
money  being  spent,  but  no  credit  what- 
ever among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  recipient  nations  for  our  xm- 
precedented  generosity. 


Mr.  President,  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
principle  of  the  Marshall  plan,  both  as 
a  deterrent  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, and,  likewise,  as  a  practical  way 
of  promoting  a  sound  reestabllshment 
of  our  exports  was  such  that  I  commit- 
ted the  linforgivable  error,  as  a  jimlor 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  openly  opposing  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  item  for  for- 
eign aid  in  1948  made  by  the  then  elderly 
chairman  of  that  committee.  Senator 
McKellar  of  Tennessee.  A  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee  was  opposed 
to  the  McKellar  proposal  to  cut  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  voted  against  the  McKellar 
amendment  without  any  argument  on 
the  subject,  but  my  Impetuosity  in  be- 
half of  the  program  cost  me  the  resent- 
ment of  the  powerful  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  to  my  chagrin.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  right  and  I  was  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  aid 
that  we  were  then  furnishing. 

Mr.  President.  I  learned  more  about 
the  program  when  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1949  and 
visited  all  of  the  European  countries 
sharing  in  the  program,  and  also  Spain, 
which  had  been  denied  participation  in 
the  program  by  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Italy,  which,  as  I  have  previously 
indicated,  were  in  complete  control  of 
the  money  that  we  were  furnishing. 

IXiring  more  than  a  month  of  intensi- 
fied study  of  the  operation  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  I  learned,  and  with  genuine 
distress,  that  the  program  was  marked 
by  waste  and  Inefficiency,  and  that  while 
it  was  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  previous  Eluropean 
allies,  we  were  getting  no  public  credit 
whatever  for  the  aid  that  we  were  f\u-- 
nishing.  Consequently,  when  I  got  home, 
I  gave  a  statement  to  the  press  com- 
menting on  the  waste  and  inefficiency; 
I  recommended  that  the  program  be  cut 
by  at  least  a  billion  dollars;  and  that 
it  be  terminated  in  not  more  than  2  ad- 
ditional years.  On  December  4,  1949, 
which  was  immediately  after  my  return 
from  Europe,  I  wrote  this  letter  to  Hon. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman: 

DBCEMBnt  4,  1948. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Hon-MAif, 

Administrator,    Economic    Cooperation    Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  A«  the  result  of  slightly  more 
than  a  month  In  Western  Europe,  I  feel  that 
I  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  some 
of  our  economic  and  military  problems  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Surface  impressions, 
of  course,  can  be  erroneous  but,  In  addition 
to  attending  all  official  meetings,  I  made  It 
a  practice  In  each  country  to  interview  as 
many  as  I  could  with  no  Oovemment  con- 
nections, hoping  thereby  to  get  an  accurate 
cross  section  of  opinion. 

My  visit  to  Europe  has  definitely  convinced 
me  that  ECA  was  soundly  conceived  as  an 
Integral  part  of  an  overall  peace  program  and 
has  been  as  efficiently  administered  as  so 
vast  a  program  in  a  large  nxmiber  erf  foreign 
countries  could  hope  to  be.  Our  primary 
objective  of  stemming  th^  onrushlng  tide  of 
communism  has  been  achieved. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  now  have, 
in  an  amount  sufficient  for  a  sustained  ef- 
fort, the  three  essentials  of  life — food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.     Their  productive  capacity 


has  not  only  been  restored  but  in  all  coun- 
tries, except  Germany  and  Greece,  slightly 
exceeds  the  prewar  level.  "Rielr  chief  prob- 
lem now  Is  one  of  exchanging  lt«oas  of  which 
they  have  a  surplus  for  Items  they  do  not 
possess  or  which  are  in  short  supply.  In 
other  words,  the  economic  stability  of  West- 
ern ETurope  Is  now  more  dependent  upon  eco- 
nomic integration  than  upon  our  further 
dollar  aid.  The  small  nations  of  Western 
Europe  favor  economic  Integration  but 
France  and  Great  Britain  pay  Upservlce  to 
It  only. 

While  there  may  be  some  lowering  of  trade 
restrictions  In  Western  Europe  before  our 
aid  ends,  my  present  Impression  Is  that  the 
program  will  be  quite  Inadequate.  The  trend 
undoubtedly  will  be  to  unilateral  trade 
agreements  or  small  grouping,  like  Benelux, 
but  nothing  approaching  free  trade  in  West- 
ern Europe  or  free  currency  convertibility. 

Anti-Communist  governments  are  now 
safely  entrenched  in  the  area  In  question  and 
have  the  ability,  with  such  military  aid  as 
may  be  given  them  under  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
to  make  it  tough  for  a  potential  aggressor. 
But  If  the  people  of  a  given  country  do  not 
prize  their  personal  liberty  enough  to  fight 
for  It,  American  gold  will  not  put  that  divine 
spark  in  their  hearts. 

I  think  that  we  have  assumed  at  least  a 
moral  obligation  to  continue  the  ECA  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  1952.  In  fact,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  our  own  best  interesu 
would  require  us  to  do  so.  But  I  likewise 
feel  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  we 
can  make  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
dollar  aid.  When  we  told  foreign  repre- 
sentatives that  our  national  debt  was  ap- 
proaching $260  billion  and  that  we  would 
probably  end  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a 
deficit  of  $5>4  billion  It  left  them  unim- 
pressed. They  seem  to  think  we  have  the 
Midas  touch  and  if  we  dont  convert  things 
into  gold  for  them,  it  will  be  because  we  are 
selfish  and  want  them  to  be  underlings. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  few  years,  excluding  strictly 
war  expenditures,  we  have  spent  more  than 
during  the  period  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  Truman.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  go  broke,  which  Is  a 
possibility,  there  is  not  a  nation  In  the  world 
that  would  lend  us  a  thin  dime.  Con- 
sequently, as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  the  2d  aewlon 
of  the  81st  Congress.  I  shall  make  the  best 
fight  of  which  I  am  capable  for  a  reduced 
budget.  Such  a  fight,  of  course,  mvist  in- 
clude the  next  appropriation  for  ECA.  I  hope 
It  win  be  feasible  fco-  us  to  limit  It  to  about 
$214  billion  and  end  It  the  following  year 
with  about  tl  billion. 

This  is  what  I  wrote  in  1949 : 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  when  the  program 
ends,  we  will  be  cordially  disliked  In  Europe 
and  In  some  sectors  actively  hated.  But 
Europe  does  not  have  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  as  a  stimulant  to  production,  and 
never  will;  It  does  not  have  our  area  of  free 
trade;  no  one  country  Is  so  nearly  self-con- 
tained with  respect  to  raw  materials  as  we; 
and,  for  other  reasons  needless  to  be  enumer- 
ated. Western  Europe  did  not  have  our 
standard  of  living  before  either  of  two  world 
wars  and  wUl  never  have  It  In  the  foresee- 
able future  unless  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
spend  ourselves  Into  bankruptcy. 

I  wrote  this  14  years  ago : 

As  a  means  of  curtailing  KCA  expendi- 
tures, I  would  reconunend  that  ECA  make  no 
more  loans,  referring  those  who  wish  to  bor- 
row to  the  World  Bank  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  cant  expect  any  European  nation 
to  go  to  the  World  Bank  for  A%  percent 
money  If  we  set  up  an  agency  to  lend  it  at 
214  percent  and  possibly  with  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  It  will  never  be  repaid. 
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That  reminds  me  of  the  statement 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GhiTTraniva],  when  he  said 
that  more  than  a  billion  dollars  had 
been  loamed  for  three-qiiarters  of  1  per- 
cent Interest,  and  that  we  would  lose,  on 
the  basis  of  the  difTerence  between  what 
we  paid  and  what  we  would  get  back, 
nearly  $1  billion  before  the  loan  would 
become  due. 

The  Senator  also  quoted  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica  as  saying  that 
his  oovmtry  had  received  a  40-year  loan, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
never  be  repaid. 

I  continued,  in  my  letter: 

We  should  tn&ke  every  effort  to  establUh 

.  ■atlAfactory   trade   with    India,    from   which 

country  we  can  receive  acceptable  Imports  in 

exchange  for  sxirpluaes  we  need  to  dispose 

of. 

In  the  Interests  <A  a  more  stable  world  we 
should  urge  all  nations  who  hold  British 
war  debts  to  refund  those  debts  on  a  long- 
time  bcisLi  and  at  an  appropriate  rate  of  In- 
terest. The  labor  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain will  never  realistically  face  the  problem 
of  competition  In  world  markets  so  long  as 
she  can  keep  members  of  the  labor  unions 
employed  in  the  production  of  high-priced 
goods  for  sale  to  sterling  areas. 

Spain  desperately  needs  our  wheat,  cotton, 
and  machinery,  and  never  in  her  history  has 
[^HOn  defaulted  on  a  debt.  I  would  like  to 
see  Spain  given  an  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  with  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  the 
funds  would  be  expended  for  the  items  men- 
tioned. 

When  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect iipon  these  suggesUons,  I  shaU  wel- 
come your  reactions.  As  I  said  In  the  out- 
set, they  are  merely  surface  impressions 
based  upon  an  inadequate  study,  but  I  don't 
believe  all  of  them  can  be  wrong. 
Cordially  yoiirs. 

A.  Wiujs  RosniTSON, 

V^.  Senator. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  efforts 
Mr.  Hoffman  made  to  carry  out  my  sug- 
gestions about  freer  trade  and  currency 
convertibility  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  All  I  know  Is  that 
nothing  worthwhile  in  that  behalf  was 
accomplished.  I  also  know  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  1950.  I  participated  in  the  flght 
to  cut  the  foreign  aid  program  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars  as  I  had  recommended  dur- 
ing the  previous  December.  And,  it  was 
then  clearly  imderstood  that  the  pro- 
gram would  end  on  June  30,  1951. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  12  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  the  program  has  had 
first,  and  then  another,  name,  and  the 
annual  expenditures  under  it  have  been 
Increased  instead  of  decreased  and  the 
total  of  expenditures  now  amounts  to 
something  over  $100  billion. 

Senators  will  observe  that  in  my  let- 
ter of  December  4. 1949,  to  Paul  Hoffman 
I  said  that  our  national  debt  was  ap- 
proaching $260  billion.  In  the  morning 
papers  of  October  30,  I  read  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  in  many  respects  is  the 
most  vital  committee  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress, voted  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt  to  $315  billion  because 
the  debt  now  stands  at  $308  billion  and 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  will 
go  to  $320  billion,  should  an  $11  billion 
tax  cut  be  added  to  a  possible  $S  billion 


deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And.  as 
our  national  debt  goes  to  astronomical 
proportions,  the  foreign  holders  of  nearly 
$26  billion  of  our  dollars  which  they 
are  entitled  to  have  converted  into  gold 
are  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy 
about  the  ultimate  value  of  those  dollars. 
As  I  have  indicated.  I  made  an  effort  14 
years  ago,  first  to  reduce  and  then  to 
end  completely,  our  forei«ni  aid  giveaway 
program  because  over  90  percent  of  the 
aid  had  been  in  grants  and  the  other 
in  low-Interest  loans,  many  of  which 
will  never  be  repaid.  When  I  proposed 
a  billion  dollar  cut  in  the  program  in 
1950,  Administrator  Hoffman  said  that 
I  was  proposing  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  program.  There  has  not  been  an 
administrator  of  the  program  since  Hoff- 
man who  has  not  yelled  long  arul  loud 
that  any  substantial  cut  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing budgeted  amount  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  program.  Yielding  to 
such  importunities.  Congress  has  given 
away  and  loaned  such  tremendous  sums, 
under  the  pleasing  name  of  foreign  aid, 
that  what  was  termed  in  the  Paul  Hoff- 
man days  "a  dollar  shortage"  has  in  this 
good  year  of  our  Lord  become  for  us  a 
dollar  drain  on  our  rapidly  diminishing 
gold  supply.  So  we  have  pending  on  the 
Senate  side  two  bills,  which  are  closely 
related:  first,  a  bill  proposing  an  $11  bil- 
lion cut  in  taxes,  which  will  entail  a  tem- 
porary cut  in  a  similar  amount  in  reve- 
nue; and  second,  a  bill  calculated  to 
further  increase  the  acute  balance-of- 
payments  problem  by  authorizing  the  ad- 
ministration to  lend  and  give  away  an 
additional  $4  billion  of  taxpayers'  money 
and  that  spendiixg  plan  is  presented  to 
us  with  the  insistent  claim  that  it  would 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  measure  even  to 
agree  to  the  cut  carried  in  the  House  au- 
thorization bill  of  $500  million,  which 
would  still  leave  nearly  a  billion  more 
than  we  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  14 
years  ago  when  the  need  for  our  aid  was 
at  its  peak. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
shown  remarkable  restraint  and  un- 
precedented generosity  in  providing 
funds  not  only  for  the  reconstruction 
of  war-torn  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  also  through  various  grant 
programs  to  many  nations  for  such  hu- 
manitarian purposes  as  food  for  the 
starving,  malaria  control,  assistance  for 
education,  and  other  humanitarian  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  defending  many  na- 
tions from  the  harsh  burdens  of  poverty 
and  in  providing  a  sine  qua  non  for 
economic  growth.  I  have  recognized  the 
contribution  of  foreign  aid  to  the  basic 
national  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  a  world  of  independent,  peace-loving 
nations,  each  pursuing  its  own  national 
goals  and  all  together  engaging  in  trade 
and  investment  among  each  other  in  the 
great  tradition  of  private  enterprise  and 
unrestricted  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Yet  the  current  debate  on  the 
pending  $4.2  billion  foreign  aid  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  requires  me  to  speak  out 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  soundness  and  plain 
oommonsense  to  urge  upon  Senators  that 
now  is  the  time  for  a  searching  reap- 
praisal of  the  entire  foreign  aid  program. 


More  and  more  we  hear  from  every 
side  concerned  about  the  level  of  our  for- 
eign aid  in  the  light  of  the  confusion 
and  maladministration  of  that  program 
in  country  after  country.  The  Presi- 
dent's own  foreign  aid  adviser,  Oeneral 
Clay,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  pro- 
gram, declared  in  his  report  to  the 
President : 

We  are  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too  many 
too  soon,  that  we  are  overextended  in  re- 
sources and  undercompensated  in  results, 
and  that  no  end  of  foreign  aid  Is  either  in 
sight  Or  in  mind. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
many  ways  has  failed  to  foster  our 
traditional  values  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  countries  to  which  it  Is  directed. 
While  free  world  private  trade  and  In- 
vestment totals  have  expanded  to  un- 
precedented levels  in  the  postwar  period 
and  promise  under  wise  policies  to  grow 
even  more  vigorously,  our  own  foreign 
aid  efforts  have,  except  in  Western  Ger- 
many, failed  to  enlist  the  support  of  this 
vaunted  system  that  has  brought  our 
country  to  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
material  strength. 

But  a  critical  examination  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  long  overdue  not 
only  for  the  above  reasons  but  also,  and 
most  Importantly,  because  there  are  clear 
signs  in  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
overextendlng  its  resources  in  foreign 
aid  spending.  Those  resources  might 
better  be  devoted  to  putting  the  Govern- 
ment's budgetary  programs  In  order, 
and  thereby — through  both  reducing  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  reduc- 
ing the  Government's  budget  deficit — re- 
store business  confidence  and  provide 
business  incentive  for  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  economic  activity  at  home 
and  expansion  through  private  chaimels 
of  our  foreign  trade,  liiere  is  a  danger 
that  in  our  preoccupation  with  Govern- 
ment programs  labeled  "foreign  economic 
aid,"  we  overlook  the  historic  and  con- 
tinuous revolution  taking  place  in  the 
world  through  private  trade  and  invest- 
ment. The  time  has  come  when  we 
should  concentrate  on  our  policy  to  the 
world  the  American  revolution  pf  tech- 
nological progress.  Increased  technical 
competence  of  labor  and  management, 
and  the  resulting  rising  material  living 
standards  which  we  in  this  country  have 
come  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  coxirse. 

As  I  have  said,  the  administration  pro- 
poses another  $4  billion  plus  in  foreign 
aid  spending  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
poses a  tax  cut  of  $11  billion  with  a  re- 
sulting budget  deficit  variously  esti- 
mated between  $8  and  $10  billion,  and 
acknowledged  by  Secretary  Dillon  to.  be 
likely  to  continue  for  several  so-called 
"transition  years"  during  w^hich  the 
economy  is  expected  by  the  administra- 
tion to  experience  an  increase  In  its 
growth  rate.  Thus,  under  the  adminis- 
tration program,  we  are  to  expect  to  be 
faced  with  a  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit that  so  far  has  been  little,  if  any, 
reduced,  and  also  with  a  Government 
budget  deficit  that  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  several  years. 
.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  facing  the  United 
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states  today  is  of  serious  proportions. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  that  even  at  a 
rate  lower  than  the  present  one,  we  can- 
not afford  this  International  payments 
Imbalance  for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

The  foreign  aid  program  cannot 
soundly  be  considered  apart  from  this 
balance-of-payments  problem.  I  need 
not  review  for  Senators  today  the  his- 
tory of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  claims  of  foreigners 
and  international  agencies  on  our  gold 
stock  now  total  $25.5  billion.  Over  the 
past  13  years  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  have  amounted  to  $26  billion.  To 
finance  them,  we  have  sold  about  $8 
billion  of  gold,  and  foreigners  have  taken 
the  rest  in  an  $18  billion  increase  in  their 
short-term  liquid  claims  on  us.  The 
current  gold  stock  of  about  $15.6  billion 
leaves  less  than  $3.5  billion  of  free  gold 
above  the  $12.2  billion  required  to  back 
our  money  supply.  This  in  the  face  of 
foreign  short-term  claims  totaling  more 
than  $25  billion. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Gold,"  recently 
released  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  says: 

A  continuing  loss  of  gold  by  the  United 
States  could  disrupt  international  trade  and 
the  monetary  systems  of  friendly  nations,  im- 
pair the  Federal  Reserve's  ability  to  flght  do- 
mestic recessions  and  "shake  confidence  in 
our  political  leadership  of  the  free  world." 

Several  possible  ways  to  lessen  foreign 
purchases  of  the  Nation's  gold  are  listed  by 
the  Fed.    These  are  to: 

Increase  foreigners'  dollar  payments  to  us 
by  selling  them  more  goods  and  services. 

Decrease  U.S.  dollar  pajrments  to  foreigners 
by  cutting  back  Investments,  purchases,  and 
aid  payments  abroad. 

Induce  foreigners  to  keep  more  of  their  ex- 
cess dollars  invested  here,  instead  of  buying 
gold  with  them.  This  can  be  done  through 
higher  Interest  rates  and  by  dispelling  fears 
that  the  United  States  will  Increase  the 
dollar  price  of  gold-r4n  other  words,  devalue 
the  dollar.  j 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  able  presentation  of  the  gold 
problem  and  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  connected  with  the  bill.  I 
agree  with  him;  it  is  one  of  the  un- 
answerable propositions  that  we  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  are  presenting.  It  is 
an  issue  that  the  administration  and 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  not  will- 
ing to  face,  and  never  have  faced,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  eminently  correct.  I  have 
been  worrying  with  this  problem  since 
the  speech  I  made  on  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  March. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  administration  and 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  want  to  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  balance-of-payments 
argimient  in  its  relationship  to  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  cannot  spend  and 
continue  to  spend  for  foreign  aid  with 
such  a  large  percentage  of  grant  money 
and  such  a  large  percent  of  three-fourths 


percent,  10  years'-grace,  no-payments- 
at-all  loans  without  doing  severe  dam- 
age to  the  gold  structure  of  the  United 
States  and  without  intensifying  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

No  matter  how  unpopular  it  may  be 
at  the  moment,  we  must  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  "You  are  l>eing  taken  for  a 
ride." 

If  we  continue  foreign  aid  at  the  level 
at  which  we  have  been  providing  it  and 
on  which  we  have  been  asked  to  continue 
it  in  coimectlon  with  this  bill,  we  shall 
continue  to  weaken  the  gold  structure 
of  the  United  States,  endanger  its  econ- 
omy, and  commit  a  great  wrong  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  imtil  the 
adoption  of  some  amendments  which 
deal  with  the  basic  issue  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  raising.  I  know  of  no 
more  basic  Issue. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  and 
others  who  take  this  position  are  dealing 
for  the  most  part  with  economic  abstrac- 
tions and  economic  abstract  principles; 
but  those  abstract  principles  determine 
the  economic  level  of  living  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  we  must  try  to  make 
them  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  economic  laws  and  their  own 
economic  security.  It  Is  difficult  to  do 
that,  and  It  calls  for  a  very  large  amount 
of  objective  thinking.  That  is  why  we 
find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves  im- 
derstood. 

So  we  must  continue  to  talk  and  talk 
and  explain  and  explain,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  doing  so  ably  today,  so 
the  American  people  will  realize  that  we 
are  really  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  their  security.  l>ecause  we  are  fighting 
to  keep  the  U.S.  economy  strong.  It  is 
clear  that  our  Nation's  economy  is  its 
greatest  defense  weapon. 

We  must  stop  weakening  the  national 
economy,  and  we  must  stop  supporting 
inefficiencies  and  shocking  wastes  in  the 
foreign  aid  program — inefficiencies  and 
wastes  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  in  the  course  of  the  speeches 
we  have  been  making  on  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

We  must  say  to  the  administration, 
"You  should  be  supporting  the  amend- 
ment which  proposes  to  bring  the  entire 
existing  program  to  an  end  by  the  end 
of  1965.  and  then  begin  it  over  again,  but 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  gtiidelines  for 
which  we  have  been  pleading,  whereby 
the  countries  to  t>e  aided  wiU  have  to 
express  their  willingness  to  meet  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  should  be 
laid  down,  before  they  will  receive  $1 
from  us." 

That  is  what  the  administration  should 
accept ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  administration  does  not  do  so. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
brought  in  a  report  which  accepts  the 
principles  we  stress;  and  in  its  report 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  warns 
the  administration  that  it  should  do 
something  about  this  matter  before  the 
end  of  1965.  However,  as  I  have  said, 
although  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee admits  the  Justification  for  our  major 
criticisms  of  the  program,  the  commit- 
tee asks  the  Senate  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  continue  the  pro- 


gram. Mr.  President,  that  would  be 
nonsense.  The  time  has  come  to  correct 
the  program  before  we  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate one  more  dollar  for  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarics,  I  intend  to 
state  that  I  will  support  his  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill,  for  further  study  and 
for  necessary  revision. 

I  have  not  gone  into  all  the  details  of 
the  waste  involved ;  but  before  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  entered  the  Chamber,  I 
referred  to  a  study  I  made  of  14  Euro- 
pean countries  in  tiie  fall  of  1949.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Marshall  plan.  When  I 
returned,  I  was  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  I  saw  at  that 
time — so  much  so,  that  I  called  them  to 
the  attention  of  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  a  long  letter  I  wrote  to 
him.  I  said  to  him,  "We  are  appropriat- 
ing too  much;  we  should  cut  it  to  $2,500 
million" — a  $l-miUlon  cut.  He  replied, 
"Any  cut  at  all  would  take  the  heart  out 
of  all  of  these  countries." 

We  cut  the  program  to  $2,500  million 
in  1950,  at  the  peak  of  the  need  to  re- 
habilitate the  war-torn  countries. 

But  now,  14  years  after  I  made  that 
report,  we  are  asked  to  i^ipropriate 
$4,200  million  in  addition  to  a  pipeline  of 
$8  billion  of  unexpended  funds. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
waste,  although  I  know  it  exists.  As  I 
have  said,  14  years  ago.  I  convinced 
myself  that  there  was  very  great  waste; 
and  ever  since  then  I  have  t>een  advocat- 
ing economy  in  the  program  and  ending 
the  program. 

But  now,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  administers  the  laws  imder 
which  we  coin  money  and  fix  its  value. 
I  have  the  solemn  duty  to  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received  concerning  the 
potential  drain  on  the  $3,500  million  of 
free  gold  over  the  25  percent  needed  to 
back  otir  currency,  if  we  do  not  put  the 
soundness  of  our  currency  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  gold  supply  above  playing 
Santa  Claus  to  100  nations,  we  shaU  go 
broke. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  pointed 
that  out,  because  he  speaks  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
Is  more  familiar  with  all  the  problems 
which  face  the  economic  structure  of 
the  country  than  is  he. 

I  am  also  very  glad  that  he  has  re- 
ferred to  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
pipeline,  because  some  powerful  lobbies 
are  at  work.  As  I  speak.  I  notice  in  the 
galleries  representatives  of  many 
groups — representatives  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Association  of 
American  University  Women,  and  vari- 
ous other  groups.  They  are  "putting  on 
the  heat";  but,  as  I  have  said  repect- 
fully  and  politely  to  them,  they  could  not 
pass  an  elementary  examination  on  the 
facts  involve«l  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  sud  fact  is  that  these  lobbies 
have  accepted  dogma,  and  those  who  rep- 
resent the  lobbies  do  not  have  the  facts 
about  U.8.  foreign  aid.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  talking  in  terms  of  emo- 
tionalism. ix>t  facts. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yea.  They  say, 
"the  United  States  Is  rich,  and  the  other 
countries  are  poor;  so  why  do  we  not 

share  what  we  have  with  them?" 

But  I  point  out,  as  a  case  in  point,  that 
in  Africa,  under  the  guise  of  democracy. 
we  are  supporting  some  of  the  most  out- 
rageous advocates  of  dictatorship  since 
the  days  of  Hitler. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  lobby- 
ists, and  have  asked  them.  "How  much  is 
in  the  pipeline?"  Then  I  found  that 
they  did  not  even  know  what  the  pipeline 
was;  they  did  not  know,  sis  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  now  $8  billion  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  short,  we  could  post- 
pone for  6  months  or  12  months  our  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  and  do  no  harm. 

However,  a  "nish  act"  is  on;  and  those 
who  are  conducting  it  think  they  will  be 
able  to  silence  our  demands  to  cut  the 
bill  by  some  billion  dollars.  However,  we 
need  to  take  up  the  bUl  section  by  section 
and  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

I  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  to  the 
Association  of  American  University 
Women  and  to  the  foreign  policy  asso- 
ciations, who  apparently  have  been 
called  here  to  "put  on  the  heat,"  that 
what  they  need  Is  a  seminar  on  foreign 
aid,  so  as  to  become  enlightened  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  Involved  In  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Before  they  ask  U.S.  Sen- 
ators to  vote  for  their  dogmas,  they 
should  stop  long  enough  to  realize  that 
we  have  a  trust  which  they  do  not  have ; 
we  have  the  trust  of  casting  our  votes 
here  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  the  issues  as  we  find  them. 

I  say  to  the  lobbyists.  "I  am  very  glad 
to  have  any  factual  information  you  can 
give  me,  but  I  am  not  Interested  In,  nor 
wiU  I  ever  be  deterred  by,  any  sugges- 
tion that  it  might  be  to  my  political  ad- 
vantage to  follow  the  dogmas  you  ad- 
vocate." 

I  say  good  naturedly  to  the  ladies  who 
represent  some  of  these  groups  that  I  am 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry  when  I 
say  that  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  sug- 
gestions I  could  make  to  them  is  that 
they  register  for  a  seminar  refresher 
course  on  what  is  involved  In  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  to  clearer 
thinking  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
made  by  the  diBting\iished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

To  return  to  my  discussion  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments, in  a  speech  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation on  October  9, 1  spoke  of  my  con- 
cern that  the  administration  so  far  has 
«nphasized  short-term  stopgaps  without 
going  to  the  roots  of  the  balance -of - 
payments  problem.  The  President's  July 
18  statement  of  administration  policy 
concerning  the  bcdaace  ol  payments 
placed  major  reliance  on  increased  short- 
term  interest  rates  and  a  further  export 
expansion  drive.  Rising  interest  rates 
normally  reduce  output  and  employ- 
ment if  pursued  to  sufBclent  lengths,  but 
the  administration  counts  upon  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut  of  $11  billion  to  prevent 


output  and  employment  from  siiffering. 
There  is  already  some  evidence  that  the 
Increase  in  short-term  interest  rates  may 
be  spilling  over  into  longer  term  rate 
levels.  If  this  tendency  persists,  the  ad- 
ministration may  have  employed  a  rem- 
edy for  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem that  creates  a  new  malady  of  in- 
creased unemplojrment  and  reduced  out- 
put. The  administration  further  pro- 
vided more  tying  of  military  aid  and 
foreign  economic  aid  spending  to  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States.  And  It  seeks 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  Im- 
pact of  its  foreign  spending  programs  by 
the  sale  of  military  assets  abroad,  such 
as  the  sale  of  land  that  we  have  bought 
in  Germany,  which  we  shall  sell  and  buy 
back  again.  We  shall  sell  them  military 
hardware  from  some  of  our  large  supply 
depots  in  Western  Europe.  It  seeks  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  impact  by  various  pre- 
payment arrangements  for  foreign  \oes\s, 
and  by  offset  agreements  with  NATO 
nations  having  U.S.  troops  within  their 
borders.  The  administration  proposes  a 
new  tax  on  foreign  securities  sales  to 
check  private  capital  outflows. 

In  my  opinion,  these  measures  ease 
without  curing.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
balance-of-payments  policies  require 
careful  reappraisal.  They  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  searching  re- 
appraisal of  Government  spending  poli- 
cies which  will,  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
reach  an  all-time  high  and  Include  new 
programs  with  "escalator"  clauses.  The 
two  are  intimately  related.  To  avoid  a 
needed  rethinking  of  Government  spend- 
ing policies  at  home,  we  are  letting  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  push  us 
away  from  freedom  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment, away  from  private  enterprise  in 
world  trade  toward  more  government  In 
foreign  economic  affairs,  and  toward 
more  tying  of  private  exports  to  Govern- 
ment spending  abroad,  with  all  the  dan- 
gers this  may  bring.  Already,  instead 
of  reducing  Government  spending 
abroad  to  the  minimum,  we  plan  to  tax 
private  Investment  abroad.  And  the  ad- 
ministrator of  foreign  aid  is  arguing  that 
we  cannot  cut  foreign  aid  because  that 
will  also  reduce  our  experts. 

Take  exports,  for  example,  where  our 
promotion  campaign  has  bad  few  con- 
crete results.  There  is  a  long  list  of  pos- 
sible measures.  These  Include  cuts  In 
ocean  freight  rates  and  export  taxes,  re- 
study  of  our  antitrust  laws  regarding  ex- 
porters, and  increased  technical  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  vast  area  of  nontariff 
restrictions  on  trade  to  negotiate  away. 
There  are  the  restrictions  on  tourist 
spending  by  our  trading  partners  which 
prevent  travel  here.  It  is  time  to  urge 
and  help  Europe  to  develop  its  own  capi- 
tal markets. 

To  further  the  prospect  of  achieving 
results  In  these  areas.  I  have  written  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  subject 
of  travel  restrictions  and  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
the  impact  of  ocean  freight  rates.  In  the 
face  of  our  freight  rates,  which  are  un- 
justly discriminatory  between  American 
exporters  and  their  foreign  competitors 
and  are  in  some  cases  so  high  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  we  And  our  ships  tied  up 


by  maritime  union  strikes  which  occur 
because  of  the  flimsiest  and  most  puz- 
zling reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  sutoilt  for  the  Rkcorb  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  my  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  other 
documents  that  relate  to  our  shipping 
problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  To  return  to  the 
crucial  subject  of  the  baleuice-of-pay- 
ments  problem  as  a  whole  and  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  concerning  that 
problem,  what  Is  needed  Is  not  so  much 
more  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment technicians  as  it  is  more  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  administration  policy 
both  by  businessmen  at  home  and  by 
oversea  dollar  holders.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  reduction  in  foreign  economic  aid 
and  foreign  military  aid  would  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  solving  the  bal- 
lance-of-payments  problem  than  would 
more  complicated  and  ingenious  techni- 
cal devices  such  as  we  have  seen  In  recent 
years  developed  by  the  Treasury. 

Despite  the  administration's  Ingenious 
actions  to  borrow  time  In  which  to  solve 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  and  to 
fend  off  the  danger  of  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  foreign  dollar  hold- 
ers, the  defenses  of  the  dollar  that  have 
been  developed  during  the  past  few  years 
are  not  Impregnable  and  do  not  solve  the 
pressing  problems  of  policy  that  we  face. 

Neither  can  we  solve  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  by  juggling  figures. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  its  issue  of 
Thursday,  October  31.  contains  an  arti- 
cle that  describes  how  the  administra- 
tion is  confused  about  how  to  calculate 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  measxires  which  it  has  taken 
to  reduce  that  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  ar- 
ticle. "While  United  States  Wrestles 
Payments  Deficit,  Economists  Puss  Over 
How  To  Figure  It."  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  October  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  brief,  the 
problem  arises  because  the  Treasury 
has  negotiated  medium-term  borrowing 
arrangements  with  foreign  central 
banks.  Such  Treasury  bonds  of  16-  to 
24-month  maturity  which  are  sold  to  the 
foreign  central  banks,  however,  must 
contain  a  clause  that  permits  the  for- 
eign central  banks  to  convert  the  bonds 
into  dollars  on  4  days'  notice.  The  rea- 
son for  this  provision  In  most  cases  lies 
in  the  monetary  laws  of  the  foreign 
countries,  which  prevent  their  central 
banks  from  investing  in  long-term  se- 
curities In  order  to  assure  the  liquidity 
of  those  vital  governmental  central 
banks'  assets.  Now  we  find  that  the 
administration  does  not  know  whether 
to  count  the  foreign  bond  sale  as  short- 
term  liquid  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  because  they  legally  come  due  on 
4  days'  notice,  or  whether  to  count  them 
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as  a  long-term  foreign  capital  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  medium-term 
bonds  of  the  VB.  Treasiur.  in  fact,  come 
due  in  4  days  at  the  cation  of  the  holder. 
Whether  we  now  think  that  foreign  na- 
tions are  going  to  hold  these  bonds  until 
maturity  or  not,  the  matter  is  for  them 
to  decide  and  not  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  our  creditors. 

Mr.  President,  the  confusion  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics  Is  only  another  example, 
although  It  Is  a  vivid  one,  that  what  we 
need  to  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  not  more  ingenuity  but  more 
sound  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  A  part  of  this 
fiscal  responsibility  is  to  tailor  our  for- 
elgrn  economic  aid  prc^ram  to  fit  our  eco- 
nomic resources  and  to  fashion  that  pro- 
gram to  serve  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  administer  that 
program  with  a  minimum  of  confusion, 
delay,  and  cross-purposes. 

We  will  Imperil  the  soundness  of  our 
own  currency  and  hazard  our  economic 
future  If  we  do  not  reduce  our  foreign 
aid  spending.  I  hope  the  present  bill 
will  be  cut  by  at  least  $1,800  million,  as 
I  recommended  last  March. 

Mr.  President,  the  bin  should  be  re- 
committed for  further  study  and  revi- 
sion. 

ExHiBtr  1 
Pkdebal  MAairncz  (Tommisson, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  16. 1963. 

Hon.  A.  WiLXJS  ROBXKTaON, 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DsAX  Senator  Robbxtson:  This  wUl  ac- 
knowledge reoelpt  of  your  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 10,  1963,  in  which  you  dlBcuw  the 
impact  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  the  need  to  increase 
our  ezptHts,  and  In  which  you  request  that 


I  discuss  the  poeslbiUties  of  securing  re- 
duced shipping  rates  which  would  tend  to 
stimulate  oxir  exports. 

The  Federal  Maritime  (Commission  is  aware 
of  the  vital  impact  which  the  level  of  freight 
rates  in  our  foreign  commerce  has  upon  our 
export  expansion  program  and  balance-of- 
payment  problem.  The  Commission  Is  now 
actively  undertaking  a  program,  within  its 
authority  and  Jurisdiction  as  contained  In 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  eliminate  wherever 
possible  freight  rates  which  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  American  exporters.  Pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Shipping  Act  make  unlawful 
rates  which  are  unjustly  discriminatory  be- 
tween American  exporters  and  their  foreign 
competitors,  or  which  may  be  so  high  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Under  the  authority  of  these  stat- 
utes the  Commission  has  already  instituted 
a  formal  investigation  into  the  level  of  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  products  and  is  actively 
undertaking  studies  of  freight  rates  on  addi- 
tional commodities.  Whenever  it  appears 
necessary,  the  Ckjmmlaelon  will  undertake 
further  formal  proceedings  and  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  assure  that  export  freight 
rates  are  not  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
our  export  expansion  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JORIT  Hakixee, 
Rear  Admiral,  VS.  Navy,  retired. 

Chairman. 

Dkpakticxnt  ot  Stats, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  19,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dkak  Senatok  Robertson:  I  am  glad  to  be 
of  help  on  the  questions  you  raised  In  your 
letter  of  October  10  concerning  currency  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  more  industrial- 
ized countries  on  their  residents  who  wish 
to  tour  abroad. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  United 
Stotes  has  pressed  both  bilaterally  and  in 
the  forums  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  for  the  removal 
of  restrictions  which  have  served  to  limit  the 
niunbers  of  Europeans  and  others  visiting 


this  country,  A  large  measure  of  success  has 
been  achieved  In  this  area.  F(»'  example,  6 
years  ago  French  tourist  expenditures  were 
wholly  subject  to  license,  British  toxirists 
were  limited  to  an  anntxal  expenditure  of 
$334  per  person,  Italian  tourists  to  $520  per 
person,  and  Netherlands  tourists  to  $664  per 
person,  with  any  additional  expenditures 
abroad  by  residents  of  these  countries  sub- 
ject to  individual  licensing.  These  countries 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  industrialized 
countries  have  now  liberalized  these  restric- 
tions. In  addition  to  Germany  and  Belgium, 
which  had  no  restrictions  5  years  ago,  the 
Netherlands.  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  ciurently  all  permit  tourist  ex- 
penditures freely.  In  some  cases  there  are 
checks  to  verify  the  bona  fides  of  the  case 
with  a  view  to  preventing  illegal  transactions 
of  other  sorts,  with  actual  expenditures  foe 
tourism  In  fact  unlimited. 

Japan  still  represents  an  important  excep- 
tion. Japan  grants  no  automatic  allowances 
for  tourist  travel  abroad  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, it  has  recently  eased  restrictions  mi  the 
vise  of  foreign  exchange  for  business  and  stu- 
dent travel  and  there  are  signs  that  further 
liberallBation  is  to  come.  Japans  announced 
intention  to  make  the  yen  convertible  for 
current  account  transactions  beginning 
sometime  in  the  spring  of  1964  should  result 
in  ftirther  relaxation  of  existing  restrictions. 

While  the  achievements  in  liberalization 
of  controls  over  tourism  to  date  have  been 
impressive,  the  Department  of  State  is,  of 
course,  oontlnnlng  to  work  for  the  further 
reduction  of  remaining  restrictions  as  the 
lm|M-oved  financial  condition  of  countries 
abroad  permits. 

We  are  enclosing  two  tabulations  which 
will  indicate  the  1063  and  1958  statiu  of 
regulations  over  tourist  expenditures  prac- 
ticed by  the  principal  Industrial  countries. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  will  demon- 
strate the  substantial  progress  made  In  re- 
moving restrictive  regulations.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  us  should  you 
require  additional  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frxdxuck  O.  Dxtttoh, 

Assittant  Secretary. 


Tourist  allocations  for  residents  of  the  more  industrialized  countries 


Coon  try 


-EESiiE; 


ion 

Anstrls  .., 

Au5trmlU 

Hclgluia... _.. 

Call  ads. ...... „„.„„, 

Denmark............... 

France ... 

Finland 

Osnnsny 

Qisece..... 

Ir«laad 

Italy ._ 

Japan 

LaxemboorK... 

Ni>«  li(T  lands 

New  ZeaJaod 

Norway 

Portugal ., 

Spain .4.,... 

Swedsa , 

Rwltiarland -XHI 

Vnton  of  Soath  Africa J^.. 

Vnlted  Kingdom. 


Austria.. 
Australia 


B«lshini. 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 


Aatomslie  foreicn  excfaance  alloeatfcm  < 


tTTb  per  person  per  year;  H  this  amoant  for  diildrea 

$700  per  person  per  year... 

Ununited  but  vcrtflcatlon  oX  legitimate  tourist  statu  reaolred 
Unlimited 

$100 _ ™™™"rr™'ir* 

Under  license ^ 2 I.." 

$125  per  i^rson  par  year .  — — 

Unlimited ".."7I7.™IZ" 

$lMpcr  person  pec  trip ""111""!.  " 

$280  per  person  per  jmr;  H  Uils amount  tor  cbUdreo..!!."""" 


Under  Hoense _' "" 

UnMmlted ^Jl II"Ii;~I~I 

$404  per  person  per  year I.I""" 

$880  per  person  per  year II.' 

$280  per  person;  $70  ier  a  chUd  under  12 

Unlbn«t*d. J 

$80  per  person  per  year 

$1.000 

Unlimited ^^,  „     _ 

$1,400 „ J„  II1II~II. 

$sn  per  persm  per  year;  H  of  tbb  amount  tor  ^Udren  under  Itll 


OZX 18  !• 


$5T7per  Journey 

$4,400  per  traveler  per  year.    Additional  amounUare  granted'subiect  totbe  Veri^' 

ficHtion  or  the  t>ona  ndes  of  tlie  case. 
UnllmltMl „ 

<1»— ~-"I"II"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         Illlim ""       ~ 

$*61per  person  per  trlp.IIIIIIIII""".. "I ""'....      '       '       "' 

Uplteitod.  The  equivalent  of  $l,$66per  jomiiVy Is  gnmtedantoMtii^^^ 
tkinai  amount*  are  Kranted  on  request  mbiect  to  vertlleatlan  of  ttie  bona  tkit» 
oltteoBse.  There  U no  restrictiwi  tor  French  resldentt  whose lo«to  toarlst 
?*f?!''"J!'"P?''^J?°  '*"'''  bchaUby  travel  a«encles  licensed  by  the  Mmtotry  of 
Pul)lte  Workj,  Transport,  and  Tourtem.  Residents  may  also  export  the 
equivalent  or$l50  In  torelgn  banknotes  leA  over  from  prevtoua )ounie)-s  abrt»d. 


Addlttonal  alloeatton  per  jonmey  In  donwstto 
banknotes  (aaleas  otherwise  speaMed  this 
alloeatloB  may  be  exchanged  and  qwnt  abroad) 


$38$. 

None. 

(Bee  preceding  column.) 

Unlbntted. 

DetermfeiatlaD  by  IndivMaal  apiplieatioii. 

lYamtars  permlttBd  to  take  out  $0,000  franos. 

$111 

Unlimited. 

$8. 

$2S. 

$40. 

Under  Uoense. 

Unlimited. 

$M. 

$26. 

SAO. 

Unlimited. 

$1«. 

$280. 

Unlimited. 

$1,1». 

$84. 


$£00. 

Indtvidaal  appUostkn  evahiated  to 


UnUBttei. 
Da. 
Do. 

NQ. 
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Country 


1M3 

0«mM07 

Oreeoe.. ....... 

Iretend 

Italy 

lapsa. 

LuxemtMNirt. 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Morway 

PortufaL 

SlMlB 

Bepablic  of  Sooth  Afrk* 

Sweden 

Bwltterland 

Unit«d  Kincdom 


Automatic  (oreisn  exchan^f  allocation  ' 


UaUBtted 

tSM  per  tourney 

VnHmtted.  The  eciulvalont  of  t70«  per  Journey  is  uranted  automatically:  addi- 
tional amounts  are  grante<l  on  ivque^t  subject  to  verlflcation  of  the  bona  fWes  of 
tbecaae.' 

Unlimited.  Additional  amounts  un>  icrantvd  automatically  by  local  banks  (or 
lefritimate  tourism. 

Bubiect  to  license 

Unlimited - - 

UnUmited.  The  equivalent  of  $830  per  journey  i5  Kranted  automatically  in 
focelcn  and/or  national  currency.  An  additional  allocation  equiU  to  $42  is  also 
granted  automatically  for  each  additional  day  after  U  days  of  travel,  up  to  a 
total  amount  equal  to  $3,781.  Further  unlimited  amounts  arc  granted  on 
appUcation. 

n,MS  per  year.    For  children  under  U  tlie  allocation  is  reduced  to  $1,154 

$500  per  year.    For  children  under  10  the  allocation  is  reduced  to  $250 

Unlimited - 

$276  per  year.  Additional  amounts  are  (!rante<l  to  Spanish  residents  whose  tour- 
ist expenses  abroad  are  [>al<i  on  tholr  belialf  by  approved  travel  agencies. 

$2,800  per  year.  For  children  under  12  the  allocation  is  reduced  to  $1,120  per 
year. 

$1,100  per  journey  In  foreign  and /or  in  nationiti  currency 

Unlimited 

Unlimited.  The  equivalent  of  $840  per  Journey  Is  granted  automatically;  addi- 
tional amounts  are  granted  on  request,  subject  to  verification  of  the  bona  fides 
of  the  case. 


Additional  allocation  per  Journey  tn  domestic 
banknotes  (unless  otherwise  specified  this 
allocation  may  be  exchanged  and  apvnt  abroad) 


Unlimited. 

$33. 

$140,  which  may  not  be  exchanged  abroad. 


$80u/a. 


Nil. 

Unlimited. 

(8m>  preceding  column.) 


Individual  application  evaltiated  for  determina- 
tion. 
$25,  which  may  not  be  exchanged  abroad. 
Unllmltetl. 
$50. 

Unlimited  for  bona  fide  tourist  use. 

(See  preceding  column.) 

X'nlimiled. 

$140,  wliich  may  not  be  exchanged  abroad. 


1  Where  the  amount  is  limited,  the  cost  of  a  return  or  round-trip  tricket  can  usually  be  paid  in  national  currency  to  a  foreign  or  domestic  air  or  surface  carrier  without 
deduction  from  the  allocation. 


Exhibit  2 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal,  Oct.  31,  1963) 
Fnstntx  Fxxn> :  Whiue  Unitkd  States  Wrxstlks 

Patmxnts  Dzncrr,  Economists  F^ss  Ovn 

How  To  FicuRS  It 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 
Washimoton. — As  if  the  Government's 
preeistent  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  weren't  complex  enough, 
Federal  ofllcials  now  are  entangled  In  an  In- 
tramtiral  sqtiabble  that  at  least  one  top 
Treasury  expert  considers  "damn  silly'' 
though,  nevertheless,  quite  pertinent — Just 
how  do  you  flgiire  the  payments  deficit? 

■ni«  balance-of-payments  problem  is  one 
that's  never  been  dismissed  as  financial 
child's  play,  but  while  the  slttiatlon  Itself 
has  become  much  more  dUBcult  this  year  so 
has  following  the  statistics  by  which  It  Is 
measured .  Depending  on  which  set  of  official 
Government  figures  one  cares  to  use.  It  can 
be  proven  that  the  deficit  In  the  first  half 
this  year  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  a  pon- 
derous $4  5  billion.  Or  H.2  billion,  or  a  less 
worrisome  $3.2  billion. 

At  a  time  when  the  degree  of  the  deficit's 
graylty  Is  a  vital  consideration  In  shaping 
major  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  the 
freedom  of  statistical  choice  is  particularly 
Inappropriate.  Unless  someone  quoting  fig- 
ures hobbles  his  speech  with  such  awkward 
qualifications  as  whether  sales  of  nonmar- 
ketable  convertible  medium-term  bonds  are 
treated  as  a  liquid  liability  or  a  long-term 
capital  Inflow  It  can  be  hard  to  tell  If  things 
are  getting  better  ot  worse.  And  even  then, 
few  find  It  very  easy. 

onxoM's   poeecast 

Thus  recently  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
estimated  the  payments  deficit  for  all  this 
year  wotild  total  roughly  93  billion.  That 
looks  fine  when  matched  up  against  the 
first-half  pace,  no  matter  which  set  of  fig- 
ures you  choose.  But  because  the  Secre- 
tary dldnt  specify  the  basis  he  used  it  wasnt 
clear  at  the  time  whether  the  1963  outlook 
was  catise  for  optimism  or  pessimism.  De- 
pending on  the  statistics,  the  1963  payments 
deficit  amoimted  to  either  $3.0  billion  or 
$2.2  biUlon. 

Paradoxically.  It  Is  the  administration's 
effort  to  deal  with  the  deficit  that  has 
brought  the  Treasury  versus  Commerce  dis- 
pute over  how  to  compute  it.  Basically,  the 
United  States  Incurs  a  payments  deficit 
when  the  total  dcrilars  that  the  Government 
and  the  private  citizens  spend,  lend  or  do- 


nate abroad  exceeds  the  total  dollars  com- 
ing back  into  the  country  from  all  foreign 
dealings. 

The  problem  Is  worrisome  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  In  order  to  preserve  con- 
fidence In  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  the 
United  States  pledges  to  seU  gold  to  foreign 
central  banks  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce.  This  means  that  the  dollar  can  be 
freely  used  in  world  trade  with  the  assurance 
that  It  Lb  as  good  as  gold.  But  foreign  gov- 
eriunents  and  central  banks  frequently  do  ex- 
ercise this  right  to  buy  U.S.  gold  with  the 
surplus  dollars  they  accumulate.  This  has 
brought  the  U.S.  stock  down  to  less  than  $16 
billion,  and  around  $13  billion  of  that  Is 
legally  required  to  back  domestic  U.S.  cur- 
rency. While  no  one  In  Government  thinks 
it  likely  to  happen  soon,  foreigners  could 
show  up  with  dollars  entitling  them  to  buy 
about  $24  billion  of  U.S.  gold — more  than 
exists. 

The  Government  Is  taking  many  steps  to 
bring  the  dollar  Infiow  and  outfiow  Into 
something  close  to  balance.  Among  them: 
Requiring  that  nearly  all  new  foreign  aid 
money  be  spent  for  products  In  the  United 
States,  cutting  military  spending  abroad, 
campaigning  for  higher  exports,  and  trying 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  discouraging 
U.S.  citizens  from  putting  so  many  dollars 
into  foreign  stocks  and  bonds.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  longer-term  measures,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  temi>orary  moves  to 
ease  the  bind.  And  It's  the  question  of 
whether  these  steps  count  as  pluses  or 
mlntises  In  the  statistics  that  has  multiplied 
the  ways  of  toting  up  the  deficit. 

The  knottiest  problem  Is  how  to  count 
some  of  the  Rooea  bonds,  dubbed  for  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  Robert  V.  Roosa  who 
initiated  them.  The  Treasury  started  offer- 
ing one  tjrpe  of  these  bonds  Just  this  year  to 
foreign  central  banks  in  hopes  they'll  use 
their  surplus  U.S.  dollars  to  buy  them  rather 
than  U.S.  gold.  So  far,  the  Treasury  has 
sold  $678  million  of  them. 

These  bonds  mature  In  from  15  to  24 
months,  and  as  such,  would  qualify  as  a 
long-term  foreign  capital  Investment  In  the 
United  States — a  clear  plus  for  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.  But  to  comply  with  for- 
eign laws  on  the  tjrpe  of  securities  in  which 
foreign  central  banks  can  Invest,  the  Rooea 
bonds  are  convertible  Into  dollars  on  4  days' 
notice,  and  thus  quickly  Into  gold.  This 
feature,  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's top  balance-of-payments  economist. 


Walther  Lederer,  requires  that  they  should 
be  counted  as  a  short-term  liquid  liability 
of  the  United  States — and  thus  as  a  minus 
In  this  country's  accounts,  deepening  the 
deficit  the  same  as  would  an  outfiow  of 
dollars. 

Treasury  men  chafe  at  the  bind  they  find 
themselves  In  by  having  a  step  they  devised 
to  save  U.S.  gold  counted  by  "masochistic 
statisticians"  as  a  negative  factor.  Foreign 
governments  buy  the  bonds  to  hold  them  to 
maturity  and  then  perhaps  renew  them,  they 
argue,  and  It's  only  a  technicality  that  re- 
quires the  provision  for  quick  convertibility 
Into  dollars  and  gold.  "It's  not  what  the 
other  countries  say  they  Intend  to  do,  it's 
what  they  can  do"  that  counts,  replies  Mr. 
Lederer.  He  finds  support  for  his  view  In 
the  way  the  foreign  governments  tote  up  the 
bonds  on  their  pa3rments  balance  accounts: 
they  usually  count  them  as  assets  they  can 
quickly  turn  Into  dollars,  he  says. 

When  the  pa3rments  balance  Is  computed 
the  way  Mr.  Lederer  prefers  (and  he's  the 
one  who  writes  the  official  Government  re- 
lease on  It),  the  deficit  reached  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $4.2  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  and  a  $5  billion  yearly 
pace  In  the  second  quarter  alone.  The  def- 
icit for  all  1962  stood  at  $2.2  bUllon  by  the 
Lederer  calculation. 

THE  TEEASTTaT'S  PKEFERXNCE 

The  Treasury,  however,  prefers  to  show 
the  deficit  being  trimmed  by  the  "Rooea" 
bonds,  running  at  only  $3.2  billion  In  the 
first  half  and  $4.4  billion  In  the  second  quar- 
ter. Because  such  bonds  weren't  Issued  last 
year  and,  thus,  don't  dlrectiy  affect  1962 
figures,  this  measure  also  compares  with  the 
$2.2  billion  deficit  for  all  last  year,  and  makes 
things  look  not  quite  so  dark. 

Sometimes,  though,  both  the  Treasury  and 
the  Commerce  Department  prefer  to  look  at 
the  figures  without  coxmting  the  bonds  at 
all  and  without  counting  any  of  the  other 
"special  Government  transactions"  made  to 
Improve  the  balance  or  temporarily  stave  off 
sales  of  gold.  These  other  "special"  dealings 
Include  such  things  as  foreign  governments 
obligingly  paying  debts  to  the  United  States 
before  they're  due,  and  paying  for  purchases 
of  military  equipment  In  advtmce. 

With  the  calculations  limited  only  to  what 
takes  place  without  special  Government  ef- 
forts, then,  the  "regular"  deficit  ran  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $4.5  billion  In  the  first  half, 
and  at  $5.1  billion  In  the  second  quarter. 
WhUe  the  figures  are  bigger  this  way,  they 


don't  show  the  sharp  worsening  trend  the 
other  methods  do  because  they  compare  with 
$3.6  billion  for  all  last  year. 

The  deslrabUlty  ol  clearing  away  the  fog 
Isnt  unappreciated  la  Washington,  and  the 
Treasury  has  recruited  a  committee  of  non- 
Government  economists  to  try  to  Iron  out  the 
disconcerting  creases  In  balance-of-payments 
statistics.  A  report  is  due  next  spring,  and, 
depending  on  what  the  committee  concludes, 
the  dollar  fiow  could  take  a  sharp  turn  for 
the  better  or  worse  as  the  simple  result  of 
an  alteration  In  the  figure  flow. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names:         ill 

[No.  aoi  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Beau 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

HlU 

Pearson 

Bogga 

Holland 

PeU 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Inouyv 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

HUilcofl 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstan 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

CurtU 

Lausche 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Uo. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Edmondeon 

McOee 

Walters 

Ellender 

McOovern 

WlUUnis,  N  J. 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Foiig 

McKamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

rulbrlght 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Moree 

Oruening 

Muskte 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DEitsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr. 
Bartlitt].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland  1.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCleixanI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmatheesI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mi-. 
Yarborocgh]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Seimtor  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATERl ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HrttskaI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1 ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Maksfieu)],  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 


ICILITABT     ASSI8TAKCZ    TO    LATDT     AMXRXCA     IS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment — No.  235  to  H.R.  7885.  the 
foreign  assistance  amendments — ^whlch 
I  introduced  for  myself  and  Mr.  Esvim, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Smathers.  would  halt  further  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America. 

Recent  events  in  both  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  give  added  em- 
phasis to  remarks  I  msule  last  year  about 
the  dangers  we  were  running  in  con- 
tinuing to  supply  weapons  to  Latin 
America. 

A  year  ago  those  supporting  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  claimed  the 
following  five  objectives  of  their  pro- 
gram: First,  hemispheric  defense;  sec- 
ond, standardization  of  weapons;  third, 
modernization  of  weapons;  fourth,  re- 
duction of  forces;  fifth,  Indoctrinization 
of  the  military  as  to  their  role  in  a 
democracy. 

That  was  last  year  before  I  showed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  August  2,  1962, 
that  not  only  were  none  of  the  objectives 
achieved,  but.  as  to  some,  the  exact 
contrary  was  the  result  of  our  efforts. 

So  this  year  there  is  a  "new  look"  to 
the  presentation  of  the  military  assis- 
tance program  for  Latin  America. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  which  I 
have  just  enumerated  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

Now  witnesses  for  the  military  assis- 
tance program  for  Latin  America  have 
stressed  the  danger  of  insurgency  move- 
ments in  Latin  America.  They  have  also 
stressed  the  civil  action  as];}ects  of  the 
work  of  the  military  forces  in  Latin 
America. 

Certainly  the  emergence  of  a  Commu- 
nist government  in  this  hemisphere  has 
been  a  ^ock.  We  are  legitimately  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  follow- 
ing Cuba's  path.  Everyone  is  anxious  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  possibilities  of  new  Communist 
takeovers  in  the  region. 

However,  we  can  seriously  question 
whether  a  policy  of  helping  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  strengthen  their  internal 
security  forces  is  any  real  answer  to  the 
threat  to  that  region.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  policy  is  inherently  danger- 
ous to  ttie  long-run  objectives  of  US. 
policy  in  Latin  America,  but  should 
rather  he  the  creation  of  representative 
governments  which  are  responsive  to  the 
will  and  needs  of  their  people. 

The  new  look  was  described  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  August 
31,  1962 — shortly  after  my  criticisms  of 
the  program — by  Brig.  Gen.  W.  A. 
Enemark  in  these  terms: 

It  Is  charged  that  a  threat  of  direct  ag- 
gression to  the  hemisphere  is  not  realistic. 
We  agree.  It  was  (x-eclsely  for  that  reason 
that  the  primary  emphasis  of  our  mlUtary 
assistance  program  for  Latin  America  was 
changed  from  hemisphere  defense  to  Inter- 
nal security  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  program. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  thorns  on  a 
rose  are  just  as  sharp  no  matter  what 
new  name  we  give  to  the  rose.  So  It  Is 
with  the  military'  assistance  program  for 
Latin  America  under  the  guise  of  inter- 
nal security  and  civil  aoUon.    It  is  still 


no  less  a  dangerous  program  and  should 
be  stopped. 

I  am  not  alone  in  perceiving  the  dan- 
ger to  our  enUre  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  On  September  28.  1963.  our 
able  and  distinguished  majority  whip, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  stated: 

The  whole  matter  at  arms  assistance  to 
Latin  America  requires  scrutiny.  •  •  •  We 
must  arrive  at  a  hemisphere  agreement  on 
this  matter  and  qvUckly.  We  will  weaken 
and  possibly  cause  the  failure  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  unless  something  Is  done  to  im- 
plement an  effective  arms  control  agreement 
in  this  area. 

And,  indeed,  only  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  majority  whip, 
said: 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  other  Senators  that  in  most  Latin 
American  countries  there  is  a  waste  of  money 
in  the  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  expenditures  In 
the  bill,  that  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Indeed  it  is.  Hence  my  amendmeat 
No.  235  to  the  foreign  assistance  bilL 

I  propose  to  do  something  right  now. 
It  is  overdue. 

It  is  not  some  third  power  that  is  sup- 
plying tanks  and  planes  to  the  Latin 
American  countries — a  third  country 
perhaps  whose  actions  we  cannot  contrail. 
No.  It  is  the  United  States  that  is 
dispensing  these  fatal  weapwns — and  we 
should  be  able  to  control  our  own  ef- 
forts. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  assistance  procram  in  1951, 
we  have  poured  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars into  Latin  America.  Next  year's 
program  is  at  the  level  oi  $77  million  di- 
vided as  follows: 

Internal  security:  $38  milUon,  of 
which  $29.2  million  is  for  equipment  and 
$8.6  million  for  training; 

Civic  action:  $11.6  million,  of  whlrti 
$10.7  million  is  for  equiinnent  and  $0.9 
million  is  for  training ; 

Antisubmarine  warfare:  $15  million,  of 
■which  $13.5  million  Is  for  equipment  and 
$1.6  million  for  training ; 

Why  on  earth  should  be  furnish  anti- 
submarine warfare  equipment  to  those 
countries?  Bolivia,  for  example.  Is  a 
long  way  from  the  ocean.  Indeed,  why 
should  we  furnish  antisubmarine  war- 
fare equipment  to  any  of  these  coun- 
tries?   It  is  ridiculous. 

Packing,  crating,  and  transportation: 
$5  million. 
General  training:  $7.5  million. 
In  other  words,  some  $53.5  million  is 
for  equipment,  $18.6  million  is  training, 
and  $5  million  foi-  packing,  crating,  and 
so  forth. 

In  addition  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  proposed  to  give  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  $8  million  in  excess  equip- 
ment and  another  $25  million  in  sales 
credit  assistance. 

In  terms  of  the  billions  of  dtdlara  Con- 
grees  appropriates  each  year,  and  the 
real  danger  of  Communist  subrersion  In 
Latin  America,  $110  million  may  appear 
to  be  not  worth  quiljbling  about.  My 
concern  does  not  center  aroxmd  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  sum — although  a  sav- 
ing to  the  American  taxpayers  of  over 
$100  million  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
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Let  us  examine  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  new  look  In  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance is  based  and  the  argruments  with 
which  its  supporters  advocate  the  pro- 
gram. But — and  more  important — let  us 
Judge  the  program  <»  the  basis  of  its 
performance.  The  record  of  perform- 
ance is  not  good.    In  fact  it  is  bad. 

Can  we  point  with  pride  to  Peru  where 
a  year  ago  Augiist  military  hardware 
supplied  by  the  United  States  was  used 
by  the  military  forces  there  to  take  over 
from  the  civilian  rulers  of  that  country? 
Many  of  the  officers  leading  that  coup 
had  been  trained  in  the  United  States 
under  our  military  assistance  program. 
The  tank  that  rammed  through  the  iron 
gates  of  the  Pizarro  Palace  to  seize  and 
depose  President  Manuel  Prado  was  an 
American-built  Sherman  tank. 

Can  we  point  with  pride  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  where  recently  a  mil- 
itary Junta  overthrew  a  constitution- 
ally elected  civilian  government  and  in- 
stalled a  civilian  facade  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  U.S.  recognition  and  assistance? 
American  tanks  and  other  arms  made 
that  application  of  brute  force  to  over- 
throw the  democratically  elected  regime 
of  Juan  Bosch,  to  abolish  the  legislature 
and  the  constitution,  possible. 

Can  we  point  with  pride  to  Honduras 
where  even  more  recently  a  similar 
overthrow  of  the  civilian  government  by 
the  military  took  place?  There  again, 
VS.  anns  made  possible  the  coup  by 
Col.  Lopez  Arellano  and  his  fellow  offl- 
eers.  T)iey  had  been  trained  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  what  avail  is  our  military  assist- 
ance program  in  Latin  America? 

In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Peru, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras, 
are  we  not  aligned  with  the  military 
cliques  who  have  thrown  out  the  gov- 
ernments selected  by  the  people  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  President,  the  argximent  has  been 
made  that  there  must  be  at  least  a  token 
military  assistance  program  for  Latin 
America  to  take  care  of  emergencies  and 
that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  include  Latin 
America  in  the  program  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Those  who  hold  these  views  are  mis- 
taken. 

In  the  first  place,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides an  exception  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident "finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  coimtry,  that  the  fximishlng 
of  mlUtary  assistance  imder  this  act  Is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  informs  the 
C(xigress." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  section 
614(a)  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Act 
which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent 250  million  in  dollars  and  $100  mil- 
lion in  foreign  currency  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  Sec- 
tion 614(a)  provides: 

The  President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  viae  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance \mder  section  610  In  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $360,000,000  and  the  use  of  not 
to  exceed  SIOO.OOO.OOO  for  foreign  currencies 
accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  emd  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  ap- 
propriating  fonds    for   use   xuder  this   Act 


or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1961  (22  UjB.C.  1611  et  seq),  in  fur- 
therance of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  au- 
thorization is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  Stetes.  Not  more  than  660,000,000 
of  the  funds  available  under  this  subsection 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  In  any 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  section  510 
of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Act  which  gives 
the  President  power  to  transfer  up  to 
$300  million  in  military  stocks.  Section 
510  provides  as  follows: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  order  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  pxu"- 
poses  of  ptu-t  n,  subject  to  subsequent  reim- 
bursement therefor  from  subsequent  appro- 
priations avaUable  for  military  assistance. 
The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1064  shall  not  exceed 
6300,000.000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  are 
not  in  any  way  binding  the  hands  of  the 
President.  If  my  amendment  passes,  the 
President  still  retains  sufficient  author- 
ity to  continue  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  whether  under  the  second 
proviso  of  my  amendment  or  imder  sec- 
tion 614(a)  or  section  510  of  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Act. 

I  hope  my  amendment  No.  235  is 
adopted,  and  I  also  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent— with  or  without  my  amendment  in 
HJl.  7885 — phases  out  our  military  as- 
sistance program  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  on  the  subject  of 
the  failure  of  our  military  program  in 
Latin  America  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  Aug\ist  2.  1962,  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MnxTAXT  Aid  to  Latin  AjoaicA  Is  Defkatino 

THX   AUANBA    PaKA    PKOCKZSO 

Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  to 
read  In  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Juan  de  Onis  in  Lima.  Peru,  that 
military  hardware  supplied  by  the  United 
States  was  used  by  the  military  forces  in  Peru 
to  take  over  from  the  civilian  r\ilers  of  that 
country.  Many  of  the  military  officers  com- 
manding that  coup  were  trained  here  under 
our  military  assistance  program.  The  dis- 
patch states  in  part : 

"The  U.S.  military  assistance  program  In 
Peru  provided  the  Sherman  tank  that 
rammed  through  the  Iron  gates  of  the  Pizarro 
Palace  when  President  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugar- 
teche  was  deposed  and  taken  prisoner 
Wednesday. 

"The  officer  who  carried  out  the  capture  of 
the  palace.  Col.  Oonzalo  Briceno,  was  trained 
at  the  Ranger  School  of  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa. 
After  his  Instruction,  he  returned  to  Peru 
to  develop  a  crack  antlguerrlUa  commando 
unit  that  was  a  showpiece  of  the  U.S.  military 
mission  here. 

"A  son  of  former  Navy  Minister  Oulllermo 
Tlrado  Lamb,  who  spearheaded  the  armed 
forces  resistance  to  accepting  the  results  of 
last  month's  presidential  elections,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  June. 

"Hundreds  of  Peruvian  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  who  form  part  of  the  military  Junta 
that  has  taken  control  of  Peru  have  auto- 
graphed photographs  of  their  U.8.  counter- 


parts or  of  the  VS.  Caribbean-area  com- 
manders, with  whom  they  are  on  a  first- 
name  basis." 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Last  week,  in  commenting  on  the  unhap- 
py events  transpiring  in  Peru,  I  compli- 
mented President  Kennedy  on  the  prompt 
action  taken  to  withhold  foreign  aid  funds 
from  Peru  until  that  Government  was  sta- 
bilized. I  recommended  at  that  time  that 
our  Oovernxnent  take  a  second  look  at  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Argentina  and  Brazil  whose  govern- 
ments have  likewise  given  evidence  of  in- 
stability, where  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  rulers  of  today  will  be  there  tomorrow, 
and  consequently  no  assurance  that  com- 
mitments made  today  will  be  honored  to- 
morrow— and  withhold  further  economic  aid 
to  those  countries  until  their  governments 
are  stabilized. 

I  commend  the  President  again  for  hold- 
ing firm  with  respect  to  Peru  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President's  comments 
on  this  topic  at  his  press  conference  on 
July  24,  1962,  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  military  coup  in  Peru  gives  us  good 
reason  to  review  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America:  why  it  was  insti- 
tuted; is  it  fulfilling  Its  purpose?  What, 
if  any.  safeguards  are  imposed  on  it?  Should 
it  continue? 

Although  during  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties  the  United  States  sent  military  mis- 
sions to  Latin  America,  it  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961 
that  military  assistance  was  authorized  and 
sent. 

The  original  purpose  of  U.S.  military  aid 
was  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  this  hemi- 
sphere by  encouraging  the  Latin  American 
nations  to  pcu-ticipate  in  their  own  defense 
against  outside  aggression. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961,  In  au- 
thorizing military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica stated  that  "military  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  the  other  American  Republics 
only  In  accordance  with  defense  plans  which 
•  •  •  require  the  recipient  nations  to  p«u:- 
ticipate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense 
of  the  Western   Hemisphere." 

The  question  of  the  use  of  our  military 
aid  for  the  recipient  nation's  Internal  secu- 
rity was  the  subject  of  congressional  con- 
cern during  the  consideration  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1966.  That  act  required  the 
President  to  review  annually  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican recipient's  participation  In  a  hemi- 
spheric defense  plan  to  determine  whether 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States 
was  necessary  to  enable  that  participation. 
The  act  also  stated  that  internal  security 
requirements  of  the  countries  concerned 
would  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  extend- 
ing military  aid. 

In  1969,  the  word  "normally"  in  this  re- 
striction was  eliminated.  The  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1969 
stated: 

"The  elimination  of  the  word  'normally' 
from  the  sentence  providing  that  internal 
security  requirements  shall  not  'normally' 
be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  programs 
in  Latin  America  makes  it  clear  that  it  Is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  internal  security  requirements  shall  not, 
in  the  absence  of  a  presidential  exception, 
be  the  basis  for  furnishing  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America.  Rather  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
such  military  assistance  as  Is  furnished  shaU 
be  in  accordance  with  hemisphere  defense  . 
planning  and  should  be  In  furtherance  of 
hemisphere  missions." 

Under  the  law,  then,  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  was  limited  strictly  to  hemi- 
sphere defense  plans. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  genesis  of  the  pro- 
gram of  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  was  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  from  outside  aggression. 

Various  reasons  were  advanced  in  support 
of  extending  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

Those  advocating  the  program  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  n  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  to  station  more  than  100,000 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel  in  Latin 
America.  Therefore,  they  urged  that  Latin 
Americans  should  be  assisted  to  build  up 
their  own  forces  for  participation  in  hemi- 
sphere defense  in  order  to  relieve  us  of  the 
resfwnsibillty  In  the  event  of  another  con- 
flict. 

It  was  argued  that  military  aid  must  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  in  OTder  to 
promote  standardization  of  Latin  American 
arms  and  equipment.  It  was  predicted  that 
if  the  United  States  did  not  provide  the 
necessary  arms,  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries would  go  elsewhere  to  obtain  equip- 
ment, resulting  in  a  conglomeration  of  arma- 
ments, ships,  and  plan*  which  would  greatly 
complicate  both  training  and  logistics  and 
Invite  the  danger  of  military  missions  to 
Latin  America  from  other  countries. 

It  was  further  argued  that  modernization 
through  military  assistance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's fighting  forces  would  enable  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  discard  their  old 
equipment  and  reduce  the  owall  size  of 
their  forces. 

Another  argument  advanced  for  institut- 
ing a  program  of  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  was  that  in  many  countries  the 
military  exert  a  dominant  role  so  that  con- 
tacts among  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican officers  and  men  would  result  in  the 
U.S.  officers  and  men  being  able  to  shape  the 
Latin  American  attitude  toward  and  support 
of  democratic  institutions,  ideas,  and  Ideals. 

How  have  these  arguments  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  stood  up  in  practice? 

The  claim  that  the  United  States  would 
be  relieved  of  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
outside  aggression  has  proven  unrealistic. 
It  is  based  on  World  War  II  concepts  of  mili- 
tary warfare. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  such  strategy  U  ob- 
solete in  today's  world.  In  the  unhappy 
event  of  a  world  conflict,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  be  defended  by  intercontinental 
weapons  wielded  by  the  United  States.  The 
feeble,  obsolescent  equipment  which  the 
Latin  American  nations  possess  can  play  no 
meaningful  role  in  modern  Intercontinental 
warfare. 

Moreover,  the  tragic  events  in  Cuba  since 
the  military  program  was  initiated  show 
conclusively  that  the  enemy  works  through 
subversion,  pulling  the  strings  of  his  puppets 
within  the  Nation  being  subverted. 

The  military  assistance  which  we  have 
provided  Latin  America  does  not  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  SUtes  from  the  bur- 
den of  providing  for  an  adequate  defensive 
missile   system. 

What  of  the  claim  that  association  with 
U.S.  military  personnel  teaches  their  Latin 
American  counterparts  the  role  and  mission 
of  the  military  In  a  democratic,  constitu- 
tional government? 

Here  is  how  Roy  R.  Rubottom.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1960: 

"During  this  period  of  extensive  UJ3.  mili- 
tary relations  with  Latin  American  countries, 
there  has  been  a  notable  Increase  In  the 
number  of  constitutional  regimes  in  the  area. 
In  the  majority  of  countries  in  which  demo- 
cratic governments  have  replaced  dictatorial 
regimes,  the  local  military  has  presided  dur- 
ing the  difficult  period  of  transition  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  establUhment  of  orderly, 
constitutional  government. 


"In  such  countries,  the  local  military  Is 
continuing  to  support  the  new  government 
and  to  provide  It  with  that  degree  of  secu- 
rity from  antidemocratic  acts  of  subversion 
and  violence  which  is  prerequisite  to  the 
functioning  of  the  democratic  process. 

"These  developments  In  constitutional 
democracy  In  Latin  America  tend  to  refute 
the  allegation  that  our  military  program  has 
Impeded  the  growth  of  free  political  Institu- 
tions In  the  area. 

"U.S.  military  personnel  assigned  to  Latin 
America  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  nonintervention  which  vmderlies  all  U.S. 
foreign  aid  activities. 

"Nevertheless,  as  United  States  and  Latin 
American  military  personnel  are  brought 
Into  close  professional  association  through 
our  military  programs,  whether  In  MAAG's, 
military  schools,  training  missions  or  the 
Inter-American  E>efense  Board,  they  gain  not 
only  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  hemispheric  defense,  but  also  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  ideals  which 
we  and  Latin  American  nations  share  in 
freedom  from  Soviet  domination. 

"As  a  result  of  these  contacts,  we  believe 
that  there  Is  Increasing  emulation  in  Latin 
American  military  circles  of  the  nonpolltlcal 
role  played  by  the  U.S.  soldier  In  our  national 
life." 

After  more  than  10  years  of  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Latin  America,  recent  events  have 
demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  that  In 
many  of  the  countries  U.S.  Influence  In 
Inculcating  an  Ideology  of  civilian  authority 
over  the  military  Is  not  a  reality  in  the 
reaction  of  the  Latin  American  army,  navy, 
and  air  force  officers  and  men  to  events  in 
their  own  countries. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  military  lead- 
ers will  continue  to  react  to  power  struggles 
in  their  own  countries  in  accordance  with 
their  own  estimates  of  the  situation,  their 
own  ambitions,  their  vested  privileges,  and 
their  own  heritage.  Where  military  profes- 
sionalism has  really  taken  root  in  Latin 
America,  the  military's  new  concept  of  its 
role  has  developed  from  circumstances  with- 
in the  framework  of  their  own  institutions, 
not  from  the  minute  and  transitory  Influence 
encountered  In  rubbing  shoulders  with  U.S. 
military  people. 

Consider  the  case  of  Peru.  Three  of  the 
four  military  commanders  who  staged  the 
Peruvian  coup  had  tours  of  duty  In  the 
United  States,  one  graduating  from  the  Com- 
mapd  and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  another  from  the  UJ3. 
Armored  Tank  School  at  Fort  Knox  as  well 
as  the  COS  at  Leavenworth.  Pour  of  the 
present  13-man  military  cabinet  were  even 
given  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  these  officers,  together  with  their 
citations,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Let  us  consider  Just  one  of  these  citations 
for  a  moment  in  detail.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nicolas 
Llndley  Lopez,  commander  of  the  Peruvian 
Army,  participated  with  fellow  military  offi- 
cers in  the  overthrow  of  Peru's  civilian  gov- 
ernment. Eight  and  one-half  months  before, 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Llndley  Lopez  attended  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
during  1946  and  1947.  He  also  visited  Fort 
Bragg,  Fort  Sill.  Fort  Bliss,  and  Fort  Bennlng 
In  November  1961.  Secretary  McNamara's 
citation  to  the  Peruvian  general  reads.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"His  outstanding  professional  competence, 
consistent  support  of  democratic  principles, 
and  sincere  and  Imaginative  cooperation  with 
military  representatives  of  the  E)epartment  of 
the  Army  have  produced  important  and  ef- 
fective military  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  program.  •  •  • 
His  support  of  common  democratic  principles 
and  objectives  has  reflected  great  credit  not 


only  upon  himself  but  also  upon  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  has  enhanced 
the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  which  pre- 
vail between  the  United  States  and  Peru." 

Democracy,  Mr.  President,  does  not  "rub 
off"  by  commingling  of  individuals  or  bj^ 
grants  of  military  assistance. 

Nor  is  Peru  unique  in  this  respect.  Among 
other  military  officers  who  have  rubbed  el- 
bows with  U.S.  officers  to  no  avail  are  the  In- 
famous "Ramfls"  Trujillo,  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Gen.  Anastasio  "Tachlto"  Somoza, 
of  Nicaragua;  and  Colombia's  Gen.  Rojas 
Plnllla,  who  developed  from  a  brilliant  officer 
Into  a  tyrannical  dictator  and  superb  stealer 
of  his  country's  public  funds. 

What  of  the  claims  that  military  assistance 
would  lead  to  standardization,  dlscoiu-age  the 
tendency  to  buy  military  equipment  from 
third  countries,  and  through  modernization, 
lead  to  an  overall  reduction  in  armed  forces? 

From  a  compilation  of  statistics  published 
In  London  by  "Army,  Air  Force  and  Naval  Air 
Statistical  Record."  I  have  gathered  together 
a  listing  of  the  armaments  possessed  by  the 
various  armed  forces  in  Latin  America.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  list  discloses  that  much  obsolete 
armament  is  in  the  arsenals  of  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  which  lessen  their 
military  effectiveness  while  still  necessitating 
a  huge  expenditure  of  funds  for  maintenance 
and  repair. 

The  list  also  shows  that  weapons  have  In 
fact  been  acquired  from  other  nations,  vitiat- 
ing the  argument  that  the  grant  of  military 
assistance  would  lead  to  standardization  of 
weapons  of  U.S.  manufact\ire  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Consider  the  case  of  Peru.  I  single  out 
Peru  as  an  example  only  because  that  nation 
is  in  the  spotlight  of  the  news  these  days 
and  o\ir  arms  have  contributed  to  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  the  Peruvian  military. 

Efforts  to  standardize  equipment  and  per- 
suade Peru  to  limit  Its  purchases  to  Items 
essential  to  hemisphere  defense  have  been 
futile.  The  Peruvian  Air  Force,  for  example, 
has  a  mixed  bag  of  United  States,  British, 
Canadian  and  French  planes.  Many  of  the 
planes  are  no  longer  operable  because  parts 
are  not  obtainable. 

We  made  available  to  the  Peruvian  Air 
Force  12  F-86's,  the  planes  which  proved  to 
be  excellent  flghters  In  Korea.  I  am  told 
that  before  delivery  some  of  the  planes  were 
modified  slightly  to  reduce  their  speed  to 
make  for  easier  control  In  landing.  The 
Peruvians  Insisted  that  the  planes  be  re- 
modlfled  to  their  original  extremely  fast  and 
tricky  configuration.  In  the  first  month, 
sadly,  three  of  the  plames  cracked  up. 

Seeking  high-powered  planes,  the  Peruvian 
Air  Force  turned  to  Britain  to  purchase  a 
squadron  of  16  British  Hawker  Hunters,  Jets 
which  are  even  faster  than  the  F-86's. 

The  Peruvians  also  bought  eight  British 
Canberra  Jet  bombers  which,  I  understand, 
are  already  obsolete.  I  mention  the  Can- 
berras'  pvirchase  because  there  is  an  interest- 
ing sidelight  to  that  story.  When  the 
Ecuadorians,  with  whom  the  Peruvians  have 
a  violent  border  dispute,  heard  of  the  Peru- 
vian deal,  they  rushed  to  buy  six  Canberras 
from  the  British.  I  understand  that  within 
days  after  delivery  they  cracked  up  two  on 
the  ground  in  Quito. 

These  planes  cost  about  tl.4  million  each. 

Thus,  not  only  have  efforts  to  modernize, 
standardize,  and  reduce  forces  failed,  but  the 
military  aid  program  has  had  some  disas- 
trous results  not  intended  by  its  advocates. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  refer  to  Ecuador 
at  this  point  and  in  the  context  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  dangers  of  continued  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  both  Ecuador 
and  Peru,  neighbors,  have  long  been  in  an 
arms  race.  In  the  second  place,  the  Oovem- 
ments  of  both  nations  are  controlled  by  the 
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mUttarj.     And.  finally.  It  U  an  lUustraUon 
at  bov  the  anna  race  can  affect  the  economic 

Ecuador  has  recelTed  tnm  the  XTnlted 
State*  01.100.000  tn  mm tary  aid.  n  hae  alao 
reeetred  030  mfUlon  In  eoonomle  aM.  There 
la  In  the  ootintry  a*  preeent  a  dHefatlon  trom 
Beoador  wiellin  additional  aid  to  baU  out 
Ita  ahalcjr  eeonomle  stracture.  While  con- 
ttwiti^g  to  apcnd  money  to  purcbaee  more 
arma  to  keep  up  with  arraa  purchaaea  by 
Pern,  aeuador  eomea  to  the  United  Stataa  to 
have  MM  make  its  bodget  whole. 

Tb*  Natkmal  Observer  recenUy  had  a 
thoaghtfol  piece  on  this  subject.  Part  of  It 
was  as  follows: 

"TJxt  Maleeon.  the  riverside  drlTc  In  Ouaya- 
quU.  Bcoador.  Is  one  ot  the  fllthleat  streeU 
In  Christendom.  The  gtttters  are  lull  of  rot- 
ting orange  peels,  and  the  sidewalks  are  lit- 
tered with  fish  heads.  During  the  day  It 
crawls  with  beggars,  trait  vendors ,  drunks, 
aeOers  ot  contraband,  and  half -naked  steve- 
dores loading  cargo  from  rlverboats  to  the 
army  of  andent  trucks  that  Jam  the  plera. 
At  night  It  erawla  with  rats. 

"Tet  the  natives  of  Ouayaqtill  hardly  no- 
tice the  rats.  They  have  other  things  to 
worry  about.  The  current  mayor,  for  In- 
stance, has  three  times  had  to  flee  for  his 
■fe  from  city  employeca  on  strike  for  over- 
due wages,  "nie  prevtona  nuiyor  bowed  out 
to  the  tune  of  stones  showering  through  the 
windows  of  city  ball.  And  the  mayor-elect, 
who  will  take  oflBce  on  Aag\ist  10,  arrived 
in  Washington  last  Monday  seeking  an  Im- 
mediate $4  mtUlon  loan  to  stave  off  civic 
collspae. 

"Accompanylag  the  mayor,  Assad  Bucar- 
am,  was  President  Carlos  Arosemena  Ifunroy 
and  a  host  of  other  Ecuadorian  officials. 

"Why  can't  they  get  the  money  in  Ecua- 
dor? What  about  the  Banco  Dcscuento, 
which  eoUecta  (due  to  Uens)  most  of  the 
city's  real  estata  taxes,  beer  and  tobacco 
taxes,  and  pier  and  wharf  fees?  The  city's 
parks  are  mortgaged  to  the  bank.  6o.  ac- 
cording to  the  present  mayor,  la  city  hall 
Itself. 

"There  Is.  then,  money  In  Ecuador;  any- 
one who  doubts  It  has  only  to  walk  through 
the  upper  class  residential  sections  of  Guay- 
aquil or  Quito.  For  that  matter,  there's 
enough  money  Ln  the  Banco  Descuento  alone 
to  get  Guayaquil  very  safely  out  of  the  crlsla 


"But  the  bank  Is  getting  leery  of  financing 
corrupt  city  administrations.  It  has  made 
one  loan  after  another,  each  one  supposedly 
to  get  the  city  back  on  ita  feet,  yet  the  sit- 
uation keeps  getting  worse. 

"The  problem  has  three  main  roots: 

"Lax  enforcement  and  widespread  corrup- 
tion have  made  a  farce  of  municipal  tax  col- 
lections. 

"The  city  government  has  borrowed  so 
much  money,  and  got  Itself  into  such  a 
maelstrom  of  compounding  Interest,  that 
each  year  a  larger  percentage  of  lU  Income 
goes  to  pay  back  debts. 

"The  city  is  so  corrupt,  so  ccmdltloned  to 
poverty,  and  so  ridden  with  thieves  and 
gougers  In  every  walk  of  public  and  private 
life  that  the  handfxil  of  honest  men  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  simply  don't  know 
where  to  begin." 

This  article  points  up  a  first  for  foreign 
aid,  as  far  as  I  know.  Here  we  have  a  mayor 
of  a  foreign  city  coming  to  negotiate  a  loan 
to  ball  out  the  finances  of  his  city.  We  are 
aeexistomed  In  this  country  to  welcoming 
beads  of  state  to  our  Nation's  Capital  who 
come  seeking  bail  out  funds  for  the  whole 
nation.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
visit  also  from  a  mayor  of  a  city  to  seek 
financial  succor.  If  it  ever  gets  down  to  the 
township  level  we  will  be  overwhelmed. 

Can  we  rely  upon  the  promises  of  President 
Carlos  Arosemezm  Munroy  any  more  than  we 
could  have  relied  upon  the  promises  of  the 
Valesco  government  last  fall  ?    Let  us  not  be 


precipitate  In  our  aid  to  Be\iador.  Let  us 
wait  until  the  Government  has  been  stabi- 
ttaed  and  we  can  be  certain  that  the  setf-help 
measures  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  a 
chance  of  being  carried  out. 

It  has  become  painfully  dear  that  hemi- 
sphere defense  considerations  play  a  minor 
role  In  the  determination  at  what  equipment 
the  Latin  Americans  acquire. 

One  nation  will  acquire  some  hardware 
only  because  a  neighboring  country  has  sim- 
ilar equipment.  I  have  already  mentioned 
Ecuador's  attempt  to  keep  p«Ke  with  Peru's 
air  strength.  Argentina  rushed  to  buy  an 
aircraft  carrier  after  Brazil  bought  one  from 
England.  Similarly,  Ecuador  protested  long 
and  loud  in  1958  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  UJ3.  Congress  was  considering  pro- 
viding one  of  our  excess  destroyers  to  Peru. 
Finally  in  1959,  despite  the  Pentagon's  Judg- 
ment that  Ecuador  did  not  need  a  destroyer 
to  fulfill  Its  role  In  hemisphere  defense,  and 
the  State  Department's  concern  that  the  up- 
keep of  the  ship  would  strain  Ecuador's  hard- 
pressed  treasury,  we  bowed  to  the  political 
considerations  and  furnished  Ecuador  the 
destroyer. 

Frequently,  the  questions  of  prestige  vls- 
a-vls  another  branch  of  the  military  forces 
within  the  same  country  is  the  detennining 
factor.  A  navy  gets  a  destroyer;  the  air  force 
wants  supersonic  Jets. 

The  military  assistance  program  also  has 
had  a  bad  psychological  Impact  upon  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  Military  aid 
and  training  grants  to  dictatorial  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America  have  done  the  United 
States  much  harm.  Despite  clear  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  that  aid  would 
not  be  used  for  internal  security  ptirposee, 
a  number  of  Latin  American  tyrants,  when 
hard  pressed,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  U.S.- 
grant  military  hardware  against  their  own 
people.  No  matter  how  long  and  hard  we 
protest  our  Innocence  and  good  Intentions, 
such  acts  have  helped  identify  the  United 
States  in  Latin  American  public  opinion  with 
the  maintenance  of  dictatorships. 

Another  question  which  troubles  me  deeply 
Is  where  the  funds  come  from  for  the  pur- 
chase of  weapons  from  other  nations. 

All  of  the  Latin  American  countries  suffer 
from  severe  shortages  of  capital  and  foreign 
exchange.  Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  provide  91 
billion  a  year  in  order  to  spur  Latin  American 
economic  and  social  development.  Ironi- 
cally, it  is  estimated  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  spend  about  $1  billion  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  military  materiel  and  its 
maintenance. 

Where,  Mr.  President,  did  the  millions 
Peru  spent  to  purchase  unnecessary  British 
Canberra  Jet  bombers  come  from?  Is  the 
American  taxpayer  indirectly  paying  for  the 
purchase  in  England  of  British  Canberra 
Jets? 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that  in- 
directly through  our  economic  aid,  J\ist  as 
much  as  through  our  military  aid,  to  Latin 
America  we  are  enabling  those  nations  to 
step  up  their  arms  race. 

Take  the  case  of  Argentina. 

Here  is  another  case  of  a  civilian  govern- 
ment having  been  overthrown  by  a  military 
Junta. 

Last  Saturday's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  of  a  $500  million  loem  to  Argentina, 
$200  million  of  it  from  the  United  SUtes. 
The  same  day's  Washington  Post-Times  Her- 
ald reported  that  Argentina's  cattlemen  were 
receiving  tax  cuts  and  government  cash 
subsidies. 

I  ask  unaninaous  consent  that  these  two 
news  stories  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Whose  money  is  being  used  to  give  the 
cattlemen  of  Argentina  a  tax  cut?  I  am 
afraid  American  tax  dollars  are  being  used. 
As  steted  by  the  press,  the  half-bUllon-doUar 


loan  to  Argentina  will  be  used  to  hall  out 
Argentina  from  a  fiscal  crlsla. 

"It  vrlD  be  used  in  Argentina  to  meet 
short-term  obligations,  bolster  her  currency 
•ad  foreign  payments,  and  maintain  aasen- 
tlal  programs,  including  housing,"  so  says 
the  Times  news  story. 

The  Ust  of  arms  which  I  have  asked  to 
be  prlntad  at  the  concluaion  of  my  rcnuirka 
hidlcates  that  Argentlzxa  has  been  obtaining 
planes  frocn  Britain,  Italy.  Canada,  and  Ger- 
many. This,  in  addition  to  the  $4  9  million 
received  frocn  us  in  military  assistance.  It 
seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  part 
of  Argentina's  flnanctal  woes  stems  from  her 
arms  buying,  and  the  costly  maintenance 
which  follows. 

It  la  dear  that  excessive  arms  buying  in 
Latin  America  is  a  drain  on  the  region's 
meager  natlooal  resources  and  an  obetacle 
to  economic  development.  In  more  ways 
than  one  it  is  a  definite  impediment  to  the 
successful  fxinctionlng  of  the  Allanaa  Para 
Progreso. 

If  the  Latin  American  governments  feel 
they  must  sacrifice  their  precious,  meager 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  oversized 
and  obsolete  military  establishments.  I  say — 
let  them.  But  let  us  not  contribute  to  their 
folly  from  our  own  hard-pressed  Treasxu'y, 
and  our  own  mounting  debt  and  oinr  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  10  years  since  the 
inception  of  the  Latin  American  military 
assistance  program,  we  have  provided  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  Governments. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  AID  program  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  renuirks  showing  how 
much  wss  given  or  loaned  to  Latin  Anaerican 
countries  since  fiscal  year  1953  for  both 
economic  and  military  assistance.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  both  tables  be  printed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  in  some  countries  there  Is  a 
disturbing  contrast  In  the  amoxint  of  eco- 
nomic aid  given  or  loaned  and  the  amount 
of  military  assistance  given  or  loaned. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  the  program  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  was  first  Instituted 
in  1962.  total  military  aid  that  year  totaled 
$200,000.  It  has  dimbed — indeed  soared — 
steadily  since  that  time. 

The  figures  for  the  intervening  years  are: 

Latin  America 
Fiscal  year:  mUitary  aid 

1962 $200.  000 

1953 11,  200,  000 

1954 84.  600.  000 

1955 31, 800.  000 

195« 30,  400,  000 

1957 _. 43.  900.  000 

1958 47, 900, 000 

1959 54,  000,  000 

1980 53.  700,  000 

1961 91,  600.  000 

I  am  Informed  that  it  is  expected  that 
$83.6  mUlion  will  be  the  total  of  the  mUi- 
tary assistance  to  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  the  1082  fiscal  year.  For  the  new 
fiscal  jrear,  the  United  States  is  budgeting  an 
additional  $84  million  in  military  aid. 

The  record  is  not  without  warnings  de- 
livered on  this  floor  that  the  program  of 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  must  be  care- 
fully watohed. 

On  May  12.  1967,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  our  able  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Humphbet),  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Suboonunlttee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  8en..te  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  warned: 

"The  executive  branch  miut  be  careful 
that  military  aid  sent  to  Latin  American 
nations  does  not  promote  an  arms  race.  Nor 
should  military  aid  detract  from  important 
programs  of  economic  development  and 
technical  aasi stance.  What  we  give  to  one 
nation  for  hemispheric  defense  may  provoke 
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demands  by  another  for  an  equal  anxount 
of  aid.  The  danger  Is  particularly  acute 
since  little  appears  to  have  been  to  integrate 
the  defense  functions  of  the  separate  coun- 
tries. If  greater  attention  were  given  the 
coordination  of  military  policy  and  func- 
tions, it  might  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  Latin  American  nations  need  to 
supply  their  individual  establishments. 
Such  a  step  might  also  lessen  the  possibility 
for  arms  comp>etltlon  among  the  several 
countries  and,  in  turn,  might  enable  more 
energy  and  resources  to  be  channeled  Into 
constructive  measvu-es  to  increase  living 
standards  and  develop  Latin  American 
economies." 

Prom  Latin  America  came  words  of  cau- 
tion also.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
position was  that  of  Eduardo  Santos,  a 
former  President  of  Colombia  and  then  in 
exile  from  the  military  dictatorship  of  Rojas 
PlniUa.    Dr.  Santos  said : 

"Against  whom  are  we  Latin  Americans 
arming  ourselves?  Why  are  our  countries 
ruining  themselves  with  costly  armaments 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  use?  We 
have  no  reason  for  fighting  one  another; 
we  have  only  reasons  for  drawing  close  to 
each  other  and  living  together  fraternally. 
And  do  we  have,  perhaps,  a  military  role  to 
play  in  the  great  international  conflicts? 
Never.  In  this  era  of  the  atomic  bomb  with 
these  incredibly  costly  armaments,  with 
technical  systems  backed  by  billions,  why 
are  our  poor  countries  continuing  to  ruin 
themselves  with  armaments  which  at  a  time 
of  international  conflict  would  represent 
absolutely  nothing?  Then?  We  shall  be 
creating  armies  which  are  insignificant  in 
international  affairs,  but  devastating  to  the 
internal  economy  of  each  country.  Each 
country  is  being  occupied  by  its  own  army." 

Jos£  Figueres,  while  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  said : 

"We  don't  want  any  military  support. 
We  don't  want  any  army.  In  case  of  aggres- 
sion, our  army  Is  our  morftl  staading  and 
our  faith  in  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.  The  two  times  that 
we  have  been  invaded  our  citizens  have 
turned  immediately  Into  soldiers  to  defend 
democracy  while  the  machinery  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  was  set  into  motion.  Any  assistance 
we  receive,  we  want  to  be  directed  toward 
education  and  eooncanlc   development." 

The  principle  expressed  by  President 
Figueres  has  applied  not  only  for  a  long 
time  in  Costa  Rica,  but  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory.  Costa  Rica  has  no  standing  army, 
no  military  throwing  its  weight  around  at 
election  time.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  Costa  Rica  happens  to  be  the  purest  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America. 

I  visited  Costa  Rica  last  January  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Conunittee  of 
the  Senate  to  Inspect  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  a  project  largely  financed  by  the 
United  States.  I  was  deeply  Impressed  with 
the  salutary  and  different  atmosphere  that 
prevails  in  Costa  Rica.  The  Costa  Rlcans  are 
in  every  sense  the  freest,  most  democratic 
people  in  Latin  America.  They  have  set  a 
shining  example,  not  merely  for  their  sister 
Latin  American  States,  but  one  that  should 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  guideline 
for  action. 

Cosu  Rica  carried  its  leadership  in  this 
field  to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
In  March  1958,  Costa  Rica's  able  and  dUtln- 
guished  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Gonzalo  Faclo — who  is  again  his  coun- 
try's emissary — proponed  a  plan  for  control 
of  armaments  in  Latin  America.  It  was 
shelved  by  the  same  forces  that  perpetuate 
militarism  in  Latin  America,  with  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  I  am  here  discussing. 

At  that  time  the  Washington  Eteily  News, 
edited  by  John  T.  O'Rourke  who  is  deeply 
knowledgeable  regarding  LaUn  American  af- 
fairs, wrote  an  appreciative  editorial  on  this 
•object  entitled  "You  Cannot  Keep  a  Good 


Idea  Down."  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclxision  of 
my  remarks. 

The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
would  have  been  much  better  off  if  10  years 
ago  we  had  adopted  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram the  ideas  advanced  by  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Costa  Rlcans. 

Mr.  President,  a  reexamination  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America  is  sorely 
overdue.  None  of  the  goals  of  the  program 
have  been  achieved — not  hemisphere  de- 
fense; not  standardization,  not  moderniza- 
tion, not  a  reduction  in  forces;  not  even  that 
much-to-be-desired  bjrproduct,  indoctrina- 
tion of  the  military  in  their  role  In  a  mod- 
ern democracy.  Instead,  we  have  witnessed 
some  tragic  results. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  evils  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  Latin  America 
far  outweigh  whatever  benefits  we  hoped  to 
achieve  when  first  the  program  was  started. 

I  call  for  an  end  to  this  unsuitable  and 
fruitless  venture.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
its  AID  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1963  shall  contain  a  prohibition  against  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  bailout  pay- 
ments to  take  the  place  of  funds  spent  un- 
necessarily on  armaments. 


Trainers,  support:  2  Beech  AT-11  Kan  wan, 
20  North  American  AT-6  Texan,  15  Boeing 
BT-17  Kaydet,  18  North  American  SNJ-6B, 
8  Vultee  BT-18  Valiant. 


List  or  Armaments 

ARGENTINA 

Fighters,  interceptors:  28  North  American 
P-86P  Sabre.  40  Gloster  Meteor  P4,  Britain; 
few  Fiat  G  46  (FB) .  Italy. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  60  FMA  24  Calquin, 
Argentine  Republic;  15  Avro  Lancaster  1, 
Canada:  30  Avro  Lincoln,  Canada. 

Helicopters:  Bell  47,  Sikorsky  S-51,  Sikor- 
sky S-55. 

Transports:  8  Douglas  C-47,  8  Douglas 
C-54.  H.  Perclval  Prince,  Britain;  15  Bristol 
170,  Britain;  48  DH  Dove.  Britain;  24  Vlck- 
ers  Viking  Airspeed  Consul,  Britain;  1  Aero 
Conunander  (VIP),  Beech  T-34A  Mentor, 
FMA  LA-35,  Argentine  Republic;  4  Aero  45, 
12  DC-3  civil  airline  use,  7  DC-4  civil  airline 
use,  2  DH  (c)  Beaver  (Antarctic).  Britain. 

Trainers,  support:  80'FMA  DL  22-24  (T-6) , 
Argentine  Republic;  100  Hunting  Prentice, 
Britain;  30  Beech  AT-11  Kansan,  Stearman 
PT-17,  Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant,  Fockewolf 
FW-44J.  Germany;  Stleglitz  (AT),  15  Beech 
T-34A  Mentor,  10  Gloster  Meteor  7,  Britain; 
North  American  T-28. 

Bombers.  i>atrollers  on  order:  five  Sud  1221 
DJinn.  France;  one  Sud  Allouette,  France. 

Trainers,  support  on  order:  90  (Beech  T- 
34A  Mentor,  FMA  built  T-34A),  48  FMA 
built  M-S  Paris. 

Navy  planet 

Fighters,  strike:  20  Grumman  F9F-5  Pan- 
ther, 10  Chance  Vought  F4U-5,  62  Chance 
Vought  F4U-6/5N. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  eight  Lockheed  P2V-5 
Neptune,  Convair  PBY-5A  Catallna,  Martin 
PBM-5  Mariner. 

Transports,  support:  Grumman  Goose, 
Douglas  C-39,  Douglas  C-54,  Stearman  PT- 
17,  Vultee  BT-13A,  Beech  AT-11  Kansan,  4 
Nord  Norecrln  (naval  police),  France;  30 
North  American  ENJ-5C.  Vickers  Walrus, 
Britain;  2  DH  Beavers  (operated  by  Antarctic 
Institute  of  Argentina). 

Helicopters:  Bdl  47  (H-13).  three  Sikorsky 
HRS  1  (S-65). 

BOLIVIA 

Fighters,  interdlcters:  eight  North  Ameri- 
can F-51D  Mustang  (ex  Uruguay),  few  Re- 
public F-47D  Thunderbolt,  two  Lockheed 
P-38  Lightning,  four  C.  Vought  F4U-4. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  eight  Boeing  B-17G 
Fortress,  six  North  American  B-25J  Mltohell. 

Transports:  two  Douglas  DC-3,  one  Doug- 
las C-47  Dakota,  seven  Beech  C-45  Expediter, 
one  Northrop  YC-125B  Raider,  one  Lockheed 
lOA  Electra. 


Fighters,  interdlcters:  60  Gloster  Meteor  8. 
Britain;  Republic  F-47D  Thunderbolt,  North 
American  F-51  Mustang.  36  Lockheed  F-80, 
2  Western  Dragonfiy,  Britain. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  2  Boeing  B-29  Super- 
fortress, North  American  B-25  Mltohell,  28 
Douglas  B-26  Invader,  20  North  American 
B-25J  Mltohell. 

Helicopters:  14  Sikorsky  H-19-D  (MSA), 
10  Hiller  360  (ASR),  4  Sikorsky  S-61  (ASR), 
5  Bell  H-13,  3  Bell  47J,  2  Western  Widgeon. 
Britain;  12  Bell  47G-2  Trooper. 

Transports:  Beech  C-45  Expediter,  Curtlss 
C-46  Commando,  Douglas  C-47  Dakota, 
Douglas  C-54,  Lockheed  C-60  Lodestar,  12 
Fairchild  C-82  Packet,  10  Beech  Super  18, 
2  Vickers  Viscount  (VIP) ,  Britain;  30  Morane 
Paris,  France;  Convair  Canso,  Beech  Bo- 
nanza, 6  Avro  74  8-2,  Canada;  6  C-119. 

Trainers  support:  90  Fokker  (Rio)  S.  11 
(BT),  Netherlands;  4  Lockheed  T-33 
(MSA) ,  Beech  AT-11  Kansan,  Stinson  PT-19 
Reliant,  50  N.  American  T-60  Texas,  10 
Gloster  Meteor  T7,  Britain;  1  Boeing  TB-29, 
Stearman  PT-17,  20  Nord  Norecrins  in  civil 
reserve.  France;    10  PauUstlntha  56B,  Italy. 

Navy  planes 

Bombers,  patrollers:  Convair  PBY-5A 
Catallna,  14  Lockheed  P2V-6  Nep  (MSA) 
13  Grumman  S2F-1  Tracker  (14AP). 

Transp>orts  suppyort:  10  Boeing  B-17 
(ASR),  Grumman  JRF-5  (ASR),  14  Grum- 
man SA-16A  (MSA),  4  Kawasaki  47s  Navy. 
Japan;  6  Sikorsky  HSS-IN  (MAP),  3  Western 
Whirlwind  1,  Britain. 

CHILX  _ ^._    --^  - 

BHghters  Interdlcters:  Republic  F-47D 
Thunderbolt. 

Bombers  patrollers:  32  Douglas  B-26 
Invader,  Convair  PBY-5A  Catallna,  Lockheed 
P2V  Neptune. 

Transports:  eight  Douglas  C-47,  eight  DH 
L-20  Beaver.  Canada;  eight  DHC  Otter  (two 
Antarctica) ,  Canada;  five  Beech  Lr-23B 
Seminole. 

Trainers  support:  60  FNA  Chincol,  Chile; 
few  Jet  Chincol,  Chile;   45  Beech  T-34. 

Other  types:  Boeing  B-170  Fortress  (ASR), 
three  Cessna  180,  two  Beech  T-34. 

Helicopters:  four  Bell  H-13D  (ASR),  four 
Sikorski  HRS-1,  few  Hiller  12E. 

Navy  planes 

Transports,  support:  three  Douglas  C-47, 
three  Grumman  SA-16  Albatross.  C.  Vought 
OS2V-1  Kingfisher. 

Trainers:  six  Beech  D-18  (AT). 

C06TA    BICA  ( 

Fighters,  interdlcters:  four  North  American 
F-51  Mustang. 

CCTBA 

Fighters.  Interdlcters:  60  Mig-17  Fresco, 
U.S.SJI.;  15  Hawker  Sea  Fury  (5  left),  Brit- 
ain; few  Mig-19  Farmer  Planner,  XJSSS,. 

Anti-Castro  air  arm :  eight  North  American 
F-51D.  12  B-26  Invader. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  five  Douglas  B-26  In- 
vader. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  Beech 
C-45,  three  DH  L-20A  Beaver,  Canada;  four 
11-14  Coach. 

Trainers,  support:  30  Mig-15  UTT,  U5.SJI.; 
4  Lockheed  T-33A  (2  left).  Beech  Bonanza, 
Vultee  BT-13  Valiant,  Boeing  BT-17  Kaydet, 
North  American  T-6  Texas,  Piper  Tri-p€u>er, 
10  North  American  T-28A,  10  North  American 
F-51D. 

Helicopters:  one  Bell  47  0-2  Trooper,  four 
Bell  47J,  two  Western  Whirlwind,  Britain; 
four  Mil  Mi-4,  US.S.R. 

Naxry  planes 

Bombers,  patrollers:  six  Convair  PBY-5A 
Catallna. 

Transports,  support:  10  Grumman  Goose. 
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Flghten.  Intardlcters:  U  DH  Vampir* 
(ez-RCAP),  Britain;  SO  Morttx  Amorlcaa 
F-61D  MuBtang,  16  Republic  F-47  Tbunder- 
bolt. 

Bombers,  patrollers:  Worth  American  B-25 
Mitchell.  DH  Moequlto  9.  Britain;  ConTalr 
PBT-5A  Catallna. 

Tranaporta:  Cortln  C-4«  Commando, 
Beech  C-48  ETpe<«ter,  Aero  L-2«  Commander, 
DHC  L-20  BeaTer. 

Helicopters:  Few  Bell  47. 

Tralncra.  support:  Beech  T-11  Kansan, 
Vultee  BT-ISA  Valiant,  Boeing  PT-17  Kay- 
det.  North  American  T-«  Teaan. 

Other  type*:  Ceeana  170,  Boeing  B-17 
Fortreaa  (ASR),  Bristol  Beauflghter  10. 
Canada. 

■CUAOOa    (AND    OAUkPAOOfi    ISLAltD) 

Fighter,  Interdlcters :  !•  Oloeter  Meteor 
PR-9.  Britain  Republican  F-4. 

Bombers,  pAtrollers:  six  EnglUh  Electric 
Canberra  B-6.  Britain. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  Beech 
C-^fi  Expediter. 

TJrainers.  support:  Falrchlld  PT-19  Cornell, 
North  American  AT-0  Texan. 

XL    SALTAOOX 

Fighters,  Interdlcters:  Goodyear  FC-ID, 
six  Chance  Vought  P4ir-5  Corsair. 

Transports:  Four  Douglas  C-47. 

Trainers,  support:  10  Beech  T-11  Kans&n, 
Falrehild  T-lft  CornMl,  10  North  American 
T-6  Texan,  few  VxUtee  BT-13A  Valiant,  8 
Beeeh  T-34A  Mentor. 

GtTATZMAUl 

Fighters,  Interdlcters:  Republic  F-47  Thun- 
derbolt, North  American  F-61  Miistang. 

Transports :  Douglas  C-47  Dakota. 

Trainers,  support:  North  American  T-6 
Texan.  Vultee  BT-13  VaUant,  Beech  T-11 
Kansan,  Stearman  PT-17. 

Other  types:  HlUer  360. 

HAm 

Fighters.  Interdlcters:  North  American 
61-D  Mustang. 

Transports:  One  Boeing  307  (VIP),  two 
Beech  C-4&  Expediter,  three  Cessna  C-78,  few 
Douglas  C-47. 

Trmlners.  support:  One  Beech  T-11  Kan- 
san. three  Stearman  PT-17.  three  Falrchlld 
T-19  Cornell,  two  North  American  T-6  Texan, 
three  Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant. 

Other  types :  Piper  L-4A. 

■OMDUBAa 

Fighters,  Interdlcters:  Lockheed  P-38 
Lightning,  Bell  P-63  Klngcobra,  Republic 
F-47  Thunderbolt,  North  American  F-61 
Mustang. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota.  Beech 
C-4S  Expediter. 

Trainers,  support:  Vultee  BT-13  A  VaJlant. 
Stearman  PT-17,  North  American  T-6  Texan. 
Beech  AT-11  Kansan. 

Ksnco 

Fighters.  Interdlcters:  34  DH  Vampire  52, 
6  Republic  F-47D  Thxmderbolt,  Canada. 

Bombers,  i>atroller8:  two  Douglas  A-24 
Dauntless.  North  American  B-25  Mitchell. 

Transports:  Beech  C-45  Expediter.  Douglas 
J      0-47  Dakota,  few  Hello  Courier,  two  Fokker 
F^27  (VIP) .  Netherlands. 

Trainers,  support:  30  Lockheed  T-33. 
Beech  AT-11  Kansan.  Beech  AT-T-Pa.  Falr- 
chUd  PT-19.  Stearman  PT-17,  Vultee  BT-13A 
Valiant,  16  North  American  AT-6  Ttaan, 
1  DH  Vampire  T-65.  Canada;  30  North 
American  T-aSA.  few  Beech  T-84. 

Helicopters:  one  Hiller  E4  (VIP),  three 
KUer  12B. 

Navy  planes 

Bombers,  patroUers:  Convalr  PBT-6A 
Catallna. 

Tlransports,  support,  other  types:  Stinson 
L-6E,  Sikorsky  VS20-1  Kingfisher  (reconnais- 
sance). Cbiunman  J2F-6. 


Helicopters:  six  Sikorsky  8-56  Checkasaw. 
four  Bell  47.  two  Sud  D)lnn.  France. 

wacAMAavA 

Ffghters,  Indlcters:  Republic  F-47  Thun- 
derbolt, 25  North  American  F-61  Mustangs. 

Bombers,  patroDers:  few  Boeing  B-29. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47,  Beech  C-46. 

Trainers,  support:  North  American  T-6 
Texan,  Falrchlld  PT-19  ComeU.  Vultee  PT- 
13A  Valiant. 

Other  types :  few  Lockheed  P-38. 

PAXAGUAT 

Bombers.  patroUers:  Convalr  PBY-5A  Cata- 


llna. 

Transports:  Beech  C-46  Expediter,  two 
Douglas  C-47. 

Transports  on  wder:  FMA  built.  Paris. 
France. 

Trainers,  support:  Stearman  PT-17.  North 
American  T-6  Texan.  Falrchlld  PT-19  Cor- 
nell. 

Other  types :  six  Piper  L4 A. 

Navy  planes 
Helicopters:  four  Bell  47. 

T7XUOVAT 

Fighters,  Interdlcters:  one  squadron  Lock- 
heed F-80.  few  North  American  F-51D. 

Bombers,  patroUers:  one  squadron  North 
American  B-25J  MltcheU. 

Transports:  Few  Douglas  C-47,  six  Curtlss 
C-46,  one  DH  (C)  L-30  Beaver.  Canada. 

Trainers,  support:  6  Lockheed  T-33Q.  12 
DH  Chipmunk,  Falrchlld  PT-28  Cornell. 
Beech  T-llB  Kansan.  North  American  T-6 
Texan. 

Navy  planes 

Fighters,  strike:  six  Grumman  P6F-5  Hell- 
cat. 

Bombers.  patroUers:  eight  Grximman  TBM- 
IC  Avenger,  few  Martin  PBM-5. 

TransporU.  support:  Chance-Vought 
06aU-3  Kingfisher.  Australia;  Nc»^th  Ameri- 
can SNJ-4,  FalrchUd  PT-a3A.  Falrchlld  PT- 
a6-A.  Grumman  J4F-1. 

VXIVaZUKLA 

Fighters,  interdlcters:  22  North  American 
F-88F  Sabre.  Republic  F-47  Thunderbolt.  32 
DH  Venom  F-4.  20  DH  Vampire  FB8/5. 

Bombers,  patroUers:  North  American  B- 
25J  Mitchell;  six  English  Electric  Canberra 
B24,  Britain;  eight  English  Electric  Canberra 
B8,  Britain. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  9  Beech 
D18s.  Vlckers  Sea  Otter.  Britain;  Douglas  C- 
54;  few  Hello  Courier.  18  Falrchlld  C-128B 
Provider. 

Trainers,  support:  Beech  T-11  Kansan.  1 
DH  Vamprire  T-65.  North  American  T-6 
Texan.  14  Beech  T-34  Mentor.  3  English 
Electric  Canberra  T-4,  Britain;  on  order — 6 
Vampire  T-65. 

Other  types:  Grumman  SA^16  Albatross, 
one  B<S  Paris. 

Helicopters:  Sikorsky  S-61.  two  Bell  47G. 
one  Sud  Alouette  n.  France;  on  order — six 
Sikorsky  S-56. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  the  takeover  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  call  attention  to 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "Domini- 
can Republic  Bans  Public  Meetings." 
which  is  a  special  dispatch  from  Reuters, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  to- 
day. The  lu-ticle.  originating  at  Santo 
Domingo,  reads: 

The  Dominican  RepubUc — 

"Republic"  is  a  euphemism;  It  should 
be  "the  Dominican  military  junta" — 
today  suspended  all  pubUc  meetings,  demon- 
strations, and  picketing  for  30  days. 

In  other  words,  it  does  not  take  long 
for  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  the  freedom  of  press, 


which  existed  under  Juan  Bosch,  to  be 
suspended.  Now  note  the  second  sen- 
tence: 

A  government  announcement  said  the 
measuTM  were  taken  to  prevent  Oommunlsu 
from  subverting  public  order. 

Always,  the  usurpers  claim  they  come 
in  to  fight  communism;  but  within  the 
past  few  days  other  dispatches  told  how 
on  taking  over  the  junta  had  Jailed 
Communists,  expelled  them,  and  driven 
them  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  so 
that  presumably,  that  country  was  free 
of  Communists.  Yet  now  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
suspended  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  assembly,  in  order  allegedly  to 
prevent  Communists  from  subverting 
public  order.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
It  was  done  to  prevent  the  people  from 
voicing  their  opposition  to  the  military 
takeover  and  its  brutal  tactics  of  vio- 
lence. Imprisonment,  and  suppression. 

This  is  what  we  can  expect  in  every 
such  military  takeover.  Such  takeovers 
lead  to  oppression  and  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  freedoms.  They  are  not  gov- 
ernments that  the  United  States,  under 
any  circumstances,  should  recognize. 

I  notice  that  yesterday  Great  Britain 
recognized  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
that  such  recognition  was  followed  by 
recognition  by  other  countries.  That 
should  not  cause  us  to  weaken.  I  think 
it  is  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  recognized  Yemen  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Nasser's  Invasion.  Nas- 
ser has  kept  his  troops  In  Yemen  for  14 
months,  at  a  total  cost  of  $170  million, 
in  a  war  of  aggression  which  we  are,  in 
effect,  subsidizing  with  AID  funds. 

The  British  have  not  recognized  the 
Government  of  Yemen,  a  government 
which  would  not  last  for  a  moment  if 
Nasser  were  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
Yemen  and  that  area  are  very  Impor- 
tant to  Britain,  because  of  Its  Interests 
in  the  adjoining  country  of  Aden,  a  Brit- 
ish protectorate,  and  for  other  reasons. 
The  British  are  probably  repaying  us 
for  our  prompt  recognition  of  the  new 
Yemen  regime  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  our  interest  Is  not  so  great  as  Brit- 
ain's. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Failure  In 
Yemen,"  published  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  It  properly  chal- 
lenges our  support  of  Nasser  and  his 
aggressions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd.  as  follows : 

FAn,uxK  IM  Yemen 
President  Kennedy  showed  restraint  in 
discussing  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  repub- 
lic (or  the  kingdom)  of  Yemen.  He  Is  stlU 
hopeful  that  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  can 
bllateraUy  agree  to  end  Intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  country  in  the  midst 
of  a  civil  war.  What  he  didn't  say  is  that 
this  country's  poUcy  in  Yemen  has  failed. 
and  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure  has 
been  Egypt's  refusal  to  honor  lU  promise  to 
pull  out  28.000  Uoope. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  was  franker. 
On  November  4.  the  United  Nations  wlU  re- 
move its  300-man  observer  mission,  leaving 
only  a  token  civilian  presence  in  Yenxen. 
Significantly.  Mr.  Thant's  brief  report  stotes 
that  during  the  time  the  U  J*,  observer  team 
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was  in  Yemen  "tbei^  were  no  signs  of  Saudi 
Arabian  mUitary  assistance  or  heavy  weap- 
ons In  royalist  areas  visited  by  the  observ- 
ers." 

This  conflnms  the  suspicion  that  Egypt 
will  not  pull  out.  no  matter  what  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  may  do  or  feel. 
Mr.  Nasser  Is  evidently  determined  to  con- 
tinue propping  up  the  republican  regime, 
though  the  financial  drain  on  Egypt  la  for- 
midable. At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Nasser  has 
come  to  the  help  of  President  Ben  Bella  in 
Algeria's  border  dispute  with  Morocco.  Cer- 
tainly Egypt  is  entitled  to  wage  an  aggres- 
sive, expansionist  campaign.  But  should 
the  United  States  continue  to  provide  the 
economic  aid  that  helps  in  this  campaign? 
It  is  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  wlshfvil 
policy  of  giving  Mr.  Nasser  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  1 1    • 

Mr.  GRUENTNIo.  The  situations  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Middle 
East  are  not  unrelated.  In  both  cases, 
they  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  military 
dictatorships.  In  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  States  has  been  respon- 
sible for  repeatedly  saving  Nasser,  first 
from  an  overthrow  which  would  have 
taken  place  6  years  ago  If  we  had  not 
intervened.  We  saved  him  from  extinc- 
tion and  put  him  back  into  power.  We 
have  helped  him  ever  since.  The  United 
States  Is  not  without  responsibility  in  the 
aggressive  war  that  he  is  now  waging  and 
has  waged  for  14  months  In  Yemen  at  a 
cost  of  about  $170  million,  while  we  have 
been  pouring  into  Egypt  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  dollars.  He  has  broken 
his  promises  to  us  to  withdraw  his 
troops.  He  is  now  sending  his  troops  to 
Algeria. 

Today  the  Government  of  Morocco  is 
severing  relations  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  which  is  Nasser's  Egypt,  be- 
cause he  has  also  sent  troops  to  Algeria 
to  help  the  Algerians  fight  Morocco.  In 
other  words.  Nasser  is  making  war  in  sev- 
eral countries,  threatening  it  in  others, 
keeping  the  Middle  East  in  a  ferment, 
and  is  able  to  do  so  because  we  continue 
to  send  him  several  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  which,  though  In- 
tended to  help  Egypt's  economy,  in  effect 
helps  finance  his  military  ventures.  We 
do  not  send  our  money  there  for  that 
purpose,  of  course,  but  rather  to  help 
Egypt's  ill-nourished,  Ill-housed,  and  ill- 
clothed  population.  Nevertheless,  Nas- 
ser takes  that  money  and  spends  an  al- 
most equivalent  amount  on  making  war 
in  other  countries. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted  yesterday,  together  with  sev- 
eral cosponsors,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  deny  any  assistance  to  those  who  wage 
aggressive  warfare,  as  is  Nasser,  will  be 
adopted  when  it  is  called  up  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
in  his  amendment.  I  again  commend 
him  for  the  able  fight  he  is  making 
against  this  most  unfortunate  bill.  I 
hope  that  In  due  course  of  time  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are  several 
amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  refer  to  the  one  about 
which  the  Senator  has  Just  spoken. 

Mr.  GRUENIKO.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  article  to 


which  I  referred,  entitled  "Dominican 
Republic  Bans  Public  Meetings." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows : 
Dominican  Bjcpubuo  Bans  Pxtbuc  MxmNca 

Santo  DoiciNao,  October  31. — ^The  Domin- 
ican RepubUc  today  suspended  all  public 
meetings,  demonstrations,  and  picketing  for 
30  days. 

A  Government  announcement  said  the 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  Communists 
from  subverting  public  order. 

Police  said  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  3 -man  junta 
set  up  when  President  Juan  Boech  was  over- 
thrown by  a  military  coup  last  month. 

DetaUs  of  the  conspiracy  were  said  to  have 
been  revealed  by  air  force  officer  Lt.  Col. 
Danilo  Slmo.  He  was  arrested,  with  another 
air  force  officer,  Col.  Guarlen  Cabrera,  In- 
dustrialist Soto  Bermudez.  and  the  former 
Santiago  prosecutor,  Amblorix  Diaz. 

Police  were  also  seeking  former  Gen.  Pedro 
Rafel  Santiago  Rodriguez  Echavarrla. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  s(Hne  infc^matlon  which  I  think 
would  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senate.  It 
has  come  directly  from  Indonesia. 

Before  speaking  about  the  informa- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendent  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  LMr.  Proxmirb],  which  would 
eliminate  all  aid  to  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  rea- 
sons for  my  action  In  this  regard,  per- 
haps the  Senate  would  be  Interested  to 
know  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Djakarta,  Indonesia,  dated  October  13. 
1963.  It  was  written  by  an  employee  of 
the  AID  Administration.  Because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  communicate  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  I  shall  not  give  his 
name  In  this  speech.  However,  I  have 
written  to  him  and  asked  permission  to 
place  the  entire  letter  in  the  Record  at  a 
later  date.  At  this  time,  I  believe  it  is 
pertinent  to  read  excerpts  from  the  let- 
ter, to  give  an  Idea  of  what  is  happening 
to  our  AID  program  in  the  eyes  of  an  AID 
agent  who  was  working  on  the  spot  and 
knows  what  Ls  taking  place  in  tiiat  coim- 
try.    He  writes: 

Djakabta.  Insonxsia, 

October  13. 1963. 

DxAK  Six:  I  am  writing  this  as  a  n.S.  tax- 
payer and.  if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  regulations  covering  absentee  ballots  In 
the  State  of  Colorado  preclude  my  doing  so. 
a  voter.  The  following  are  a  few  comments 
I  would  like  to  make  concerning  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  general  and 
this  pwUcy  as  it  pertains  in  particular  to  In- 
donesia. I  am  a  U.S.  AID  technician  work- 
ing in  the  Indonesian  malaria  eradication 
program.  I  have  lived  in  south-central  Java 
for  3Vi  years. 

The  Indonesian  Government  is  "run"  by  a 
group  of  Juveniles  who  are  not  in  the  least 
bit  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple which  they  supposedly  represent.    I  have 


seen  a  steadily  declining  standard  of  living 
to  the  present  level  where,  for  the  average 
person,  a  month's  salary  Is  enough  for  6  days. 
This  Government  is  contlnuovisly  trying  to 
find  a  scapegoat  In  order  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple's mind  off  of  their  starving  condition. 
The  only  thing  this  "President" 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  talking 
about  President  Sukarno — 
is  concerned  about  Is  himself,  his  ooncu- 
bines,  and  in  making  world  trips.  How  many 
world  tripe  has  "President"  Sukarno  taken? 
Who  has  paid  for  the  expenses  of  these 
trips?  Recently  this  country  received  two 
large  "loans."  One  was  to  stabUize  the  Indo- 
nesian economy  (what  happened  to  this 
money?)  and  one  to  purchase  spare  parts 
and  raw  materials  which  this  country  sore- 
ly needed.  Two  days  after  receiving  the  last 
loan,  "President"  Sukarno  ordered  two  Con- 
vairs  from  the  United  States  and  then  de- 
pcu-ted  on  another  world  tour. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  program  of 
which  I  am  a  part.  The  director  of  the  na- 
tional malaria  eradication  program  is  a  mili- 
tary colonel — 

Again,  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  talk- 
ing about  the  Indonesian  dictator — 
who  has  vowed   "not  to  die  a  poor  man" 
and  believe  me  he  certainly  won't.     There 
have  been  approximately  16  UJS.  piuchased 
vehicles  which  have  been  sold  by  Indonesians 
(without  approval  of  AID).     Supplies  and 
other  vehicles  have  been  moved  to  the  outer 
Islands.     The  U.S.  Government  is  not  obli- 
gated to  purchase  supi>lies  and  vehicles  for 
the  outer  islands.     A  dollar  claim  has  been 
presented  to  the  Indonesian  Government  for 
these  Items  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
has  been  paid  to  the  U-S.  Government.    At 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1962.  6  million  tab- 
lets of  chloroqulne   (a  malaria  drug)    were 
missing.     It  Is  assumed  that  theae  tablets 
were  sold  (or  given)  to  the  army  for  their  in- 
vasion  of   west   New  Guinea.     The  United 
States  was  forced  to  fly  emergency  drugs  into 
Indonesia  from  Manila.    Although  we  (AID) 
insist    that   the   vehicles   which    were   pur- 
chased  for  the  malaria  program   are  to  be 
used  only  tor  official  business  they  are,  in 
fact,    used  at  least  as  much   for  unofficial 
business.    Although  our  agreement  with  the 
Indonesian  Government  is  that  the  United 
States  wiU  furnteh  the  vehicles  and  the  Indo- 
nesian Govenunent  wUl  furnish  replacement 
tires,  the  United  States  Immediately  shipped 
In  new  tires  when  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment faUed  to  live  up  to  their  side  of  this 
bargain.     Recently   there  to  a  shortage  of 
6,000  tons  of  DOT  (at  86  cents  a  pound=$4.S 
mUUon).     The  UjS.  Government   has  pur- 
chased enough  jeep  qaare  parts  to  fill  a  large 
warehouse    in    Djakarta.      Now    the    Indo- 
nesians refuse  to  allow  the  U.S.  AID  vehicle 
maintenance  specialist  Into  this  warehouse 
(no  doubt  they  are  selling  these  spare  parts 
also) .     Jeep  station  wagons  were  tn^>orted 
for  aU  UJB.  AID  field  technicians.     To  date 
only   taui   technicians  have  received  their 
Btatlonwagon — the    Indoneelans    refuse    to 
tiu-n    over    the   remaining    two   vehicles   to 
AID.    Three  Chevy  ITs  were  ordered  for  the 
chief  AID  malaria  repreeentatlve  and  two  of 
his  subordinates.    The  military  colonel  took 
two  of  the  vehicles  and  reletwed  only  one  to 
AID.     When   UJS.  AID   finally   got  a  chief 
malaria  representative  who  would  at  least 
try  to  control  the  com^pt  colonel,  the  colonel 
told  the  U.S.  mission  director  that  he  could 
not  work  with  such  a  man — consequenUy 
the  American  was  removed.    This,  of  coxirse. 
gives  the  colonel  the  green  light  for  anything 
he  wishes  to  do.    This  colonel  made  a  speech 
that,  since  the  malaria  eradication  program 
was  a  command  of  the  president,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  military  and  therefore  all  for- 
eigners working  in  this  program  were  spies. 
Since  this  speech  our  working  relationships 
with  the  Indonesians  have  steadUy  worsened. 
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The  letter  continues.  As  I  have  said, 
as  soon  as  I  obtain  permission.  I  shall 
have  the  entire  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  such  direct 
statements  from  people  who  are  active  in 
the  aid  program  in  Indonesia  about  the 
fact  that  the  program  not  only  is  not 
doing  any  good  within  the  context  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  process 
of  giving  aid,  but,  in  fact,  is  doing  noth- 
ing but  increasing  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  Sukarno— who,  incidentally, 
was  given  the  roysd  treatment  when  he 
was  in  Washington  within  the  last 
year — it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  ful- 
filling the  philosophy  or  the  purpose  of 
the  aid  program. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  some  of  those 
countries  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  bag  full  of  honey,  into  which  all 
they  have  to  do  is  poke  a  stick  and  suck 
out  as  much  of  the  honey  as  they  want, 
and  use  it  in  any  way  they  wish.  They 
must  learn  that  we  send  our  missions  to 
them  for  specific  purposes;  and  that  un- 
less they  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  those 
purposes,  we  will  cut  off  our  aid. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  which  specifically  would  cut 
off  our  aid  to  Indonesia,  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  has  contributed  in 
a  valuable  way  to  the  record  being  made 
with  respect  to  the  shocking  inefBciencies 
and  waste  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  amendment  after  amend- 
ment before  the  bill  is  passed.  While 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
considering  the  bill  I  proposed  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  funds  designated 
for  Indonesia.  That  was  before  the 
recent  aggressiveness  displayed  by  In- 
donesia toward  Malaysia  and  before  the 
relations  of  that  country's  purchases  of 
Jet  airlines.  I  think  now  that  aid  to 
Indonesia  should  be  cut  far  more  than 
25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to 
discuss  my  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 
I  ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Great 
Debate  on  Foreign  Aid — Dixie  Backing 
of  Morse  Move  Viewed  as  Part  of  Anti- 
Civil-Rlghts  Drive."  The  article  was 
written  by  Joseph  Elraf  t. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Obxat  Dxbatk  on  Forxign  Aid — Dmx  Back- 
ing or  Moisx  klovs  Vikwkx)  as  Past  or 
Anti-Civil  Rights  Duvk 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
The  Senate  is  now  giving  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  search- 
ing discussion  of  basic  Issues  Is  entertcUned 
only  as  a  screen  to  cover  up  foul  purposes. 
The  ciurent  debate  on  foreign  aid  may  seem 
to  promise  a  thorough  explcH^tlon  of  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  But  in  fact,  It  can  endure  only 
as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  southern  position 
on  civil  rights. 

To  be  sure,  the  aid  discussion  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  the  real  thing — a  great 
debate  In  the  grand  tradition.  The  chief 
protagonist     Is     no     nitpicking     PAasiCAW. 


swollen  with  trivial  details  of  obscure  trans- 
actions arising  from  unheard-of  projects  in 
unknown  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  attack  on  the  aid  program  comes 
from  Watnb  Mouse,  a  Senate  veteran  of  19 
years,  equtpp>ed  with  the  gift  of  tongue,  noted 
for  doughty  fights  on  behalf  of  lonely  causes, 
and  serious  with  a  vengeance.  "We  are 
starting,"  he  said  In  launching  bis  attack 
this  week,  "one  of  the  most  historic  debates 
in  the  history  of  my  time  In  the  Senate." 

The  Issues  Senator  Mouse  has  raised  In  the 
add  debate  are  as  lofty  as  his  rhetoric.  With 
something  approaching  genius,  he  has 
dredged  up  all  the  underlying  uncertainties, 
ambiguities,  and  Inconsistencies  Implicit  in 
the  aid  program,  and  traditionally  dear  to 
makers  of  great  debates. 

He  has,  for  example,  pointed  out  that  for- 
eign aid  has  fostered  "antlfreedom  forces" 
and  "permitted  oligarchies  to  dig  in."  That 
pKJses  the  question  of  how  aid  can  be  shaped 
to  achieve  desirable  jMlltical  results.  And 
that  is  a  nice  question. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  aid  program 
is  spread  too  thinly  over  too  many  countries. 
That  raises  the  question  of  how  to  cut  off 
going  projects  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  the  Middle  East  without  provoking  an 
outburst  of  antl-Amerlcan  feeling.  That, 
too.  Is  a  nice  question. 

He  has  i>olnted  out  that  more  aid  should 
be  expended  and  administered  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  That  raises  the  question  of 
how  to  Induce  the  Europeans  to  pony  up  a 
larger  share.     That,  too,  is  a  nice  question. 

He  has  asserted  that  Congress  must  not 
vote  lairge  sums  on  the  basis  of  "an  act  of 
faith"  in  the  Executive.  That  raises  the 
question  of  how  a  hundred  men,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  information  and  little  staff 
assistance,  can  draw  up  complex  and  de- 
tailed programs  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portance.   And  that,  too.  Is  a  nice  question. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  country  is  so  fortu- 
nate, so  late  in  the  Senate  session,  to  have 
such  a  searching  probe  of  such  fundamental 
questions?  Why  is  it  not  simple  to  over- 
ride the  two-score  amendments  Senator 
Morse  has  put  forwaitl  In  order  to  rewrite 
the  aid  bill  on  the  Senate  floor?  Why  does 
not  the  aid  bill  go  through  the  Senate  as  the 
defense  bill  went  through — in  a  matter  of 
3  hoxirs? 

The  answers  lie  with  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats. Last  week,  in  a  secret  caucus,  they 
decided  to  support  Senator  Morse's  effort  to 
rewrite  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  And  why?  Not  because  they 
love  Senator  Morsx;  but  because  they  see  in 
him  a  possible  dupe. 

Plainly,  the  southerners  are  now  delaying 
everything  In  the  Senate,  the  better  to  wage 
war  on  the  coming  civil  rights  legislation. 
Their  hope  is  that  by  slowing  down  all  busi- 
ness, by  prolonging  all  debate,  they  will  put 
off  the  civil  rights  issue  to  the  point  where 
the  North  and  the  Negroes,  tired  and  frus- 
trated, lose  heart.  Or  falling  that,  the 
southerners  hope  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
foreign  aid  and  the  tax  bill  collide  with  civil 
rights  on  the  Senate  floor — thus  creating  the 
conditions  for  an  orgy  of  trading  in  which 
anything  could  happen. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  right  thing  to 
do  Is  clear.  In  the  Interests  of  civil  rights, 
the  debate  on  aid  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
And  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
fcMTgotten.  What  look  like  great  debates  are 
at  all  times  to  be  regarded  with  great  sus- 
picion. When  the  Senate  allows  its  time  to 
l>e  taken  up  with  hard  and  Interesting  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  In  the  hope  of  finding  an- 
swers. It  is  In  the  hope  of  stimulating 
alarms  and  excursions  around  conundrums 
which  have  no  answers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  read- 
ing of  the  articles  will  show  that  not 
only   Is  the  writer  of   the   article  ex- 


tremely Ignorant,  but.  In  addition,  he  is 
the  type  of  Journalist  who  uses  malicious 
motivations  to  malign  the  Senate  and 
deceive  the  American  people,  because 
his  article  is  a  chain  of  falsifications 
and  distortions.  Apparently  Mr.  Kraft 
thinks  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  not  Im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  more  than 
3  hours'  debate.  He  seems  to  believe 
that  Senators  should  not  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  present  the  facts  con- 
cerning it  and  the  amendments  which 
are  for  the  punx)se  of  correcting  the 
waste,  abuse,  and  ineflflciency.  He 
makes  pretty  clear  his  opinion  that  any 
Senator  who  seeks  to  do  so  can  only  be 
a  dupe  of  someone  else. 

Long  ago  I  became  accustomed  to  the 
writings  of  yellow  Journalists;  and  I 
suppose  I  should  thank  them,  because 
their  techniques  bring  me  thousands  of 
votes  in  my  State,  for  the  people  know 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  falsifications  in 
the  press  generally  in  regard  to  me. 

I  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  southern 
Members  of  the  Senate,  for  I  know  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman  I  nor  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PulbrightI — both  southern- 
ers— is  against  foreign  aid.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  ardent  supporters  of  the 
bill,  and  it  is  not  true  that  I  have  been 
assured  that  any  agreement  of  that  sort 
has  been  entered  into  by  southern 
Senators. 

However,  the  ignorant  writer  of  this 
article  did  not  check  the  previous  voting 
records  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  He  has 
unjustifiably  maligned  southern  Sena- 
tors, because  among  them  there  are  two 
definite  points  of  view — as  there  are 
among  all  groups  of  Senators:  some 
favor  foreign  aid,  and  some  oppose  for- 
eign aid.  Southern  Senators,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  have  been  split  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  split,  again,  this  year  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid;  some  of  them  will 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  some 
of  them  will  vote  against  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  shocking  yellow 
Journalism  of  this  type  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press,  for  a 
free  press  has  the  obligation  to  print 
the  truth,  not  lies;  and  to  Inform  the 
American  people,  not  deceive  them. 
However,  I  think  this  record  of  Journal- 
istic malfeasance  should  be  put  today 
into  the  Congressional  Record;  and 
that  is  why  I  have  done  so.  I  say  from 
the  floor  to  Mr.  Kraft  that  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  about  which  I  would 
care  less  than  to  have  his  views  about 
me  or,  for  that  matter,  about  anything 
at  all. 

I  turn  now  to  the  pending  issue.  In 
my  opinion,  in  fairness  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  it  should  have  an  op- 
portunity this  afternoon  to  vote — for  the 
first  time — on  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  committee.  I  point  out  that, 
from  the  parliamentary  standpoint,  such 
a  motion  can  be  made  on  another  oc- 
casion, too,  although  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  it  on  another  oc- 
casion, because  I  hope  the  Senate  has 
learned  by  now  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
bill  which  had  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
committee,  this  Ls  it. 
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The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  In  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  speech 
last  night,  made  an  unanswerable  case, 
in  my  Judgment,  in  support  of  returning 
the  bill  to  the  committee,  for  he  pointed 
out  that  the  so-called  compromise  Mans- 
field amendment — and  much  will  be  said 
about  it  before  It  Is  voted  on,  at  some 
time  In  the  future — Is,  in  itself,  tacit  ad- 
mission that  the  bill  should  be  returned 
to  the  committee,  because  we  find  that 
the  compromise  amendment  deals  with 
money  figures  in  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GtoRE]  de- 
scribed that  as  cavalier  treatment.  That 
is  a  very  apt  description.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  full  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  be  called  into 
session,  for  consideration  of  the  proposed 
compromise  amendment,  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pletely Impersonal  and  professional;  I 
do  not  reflect  on  anyone  in  a  personal 
way.  I  express  great  disappointment 
that  such  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
not  held.  Before  the  amendment  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  have  been  held,  and  at  the 
meeting  the  amendment  should  have 
been  discussed.  In  view  of  the  debate 
which  now  has  been  in  progress  in  the 
Senate  for  several  days,  I  believe  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  not  been  called  into  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  I  said  to  the  majority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Manstiixd],  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  "I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  who  are  In  support  of 
the  bill  should  move  that  it  be  recom- 
mitted. They  owe  that  much  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  who  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee should  closet  ourselves  again -to 
consider  this  bill,  but  not  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Senate,  other  than  the 
general  Instruction  which  my  motion 
contains.  We  ought  to  closet  ourselves 
together  and  consult  not  only  among  our- 
selves and  with  our  Senate  leadership, 
but  with  administration  leaders  down- 
town, too." 

We  owe  It  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  head 
of  AID,  and  the  leading  administrators 
of  the  Government  who  are  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  of 
foreign  aid.  We  ought  to  obtain  their 
advice. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — and  I  suggest 
that  there  be  a  $top  order  to  kidding  the 
American  people — about  foreign  aid. 
The  administration  knows  that  Its  for- 
eign aid  bin  Is  In  serious  trouble  In  the 
Senate.  The  Mansfield  amendment  is 
the  confession  and  admission  of  It.  It 
will  be  confronted  with  more  serious 
troiible  when  it  goes  to  conference  and 
is  finally  passed.  It  will  be  confronted 
with  additional  serious  trouble  when  the 


authorization  bill  reaches  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  both  Houses.  We 
ought  to  try  to  iron  out  in  advance,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  great 
differences  of  opinion  that  have  devel- 
oped in  Congress  over  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  other  day  I  said — and  I  repeat 
it  today — that  I  do  not  question  to  the 
slightest  degree  the  sincerity,  the  good 
faith,  and  the  dedication  of  Senators  who 
favor  the  bill.  But  neither  is  there  any 
question  about  the  sincerity  and  the  ded- 
ication of  those  who  are  opptosed  to  the 
bill.  We  beUeve  that  the  bill  is  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  in  these 
brief  remarks  is  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  Mansfield  amendment  clearly  in  ef- 
fect, supports  a  motion  to  recommit.  If 
we  are  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  the  Senate  ought 
to  have  the  advantage,  at  least,  of  the 
committee's  Judgment,  through  commit- 
tee action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  care  how  it  is  described, 
in  effect  the  Msinsfield  amendment  is  an 
end  play  around  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  is  a  bypassing  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Senate  has  a  standing  committee 
called  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  handle  substantive  legislation  on  for- 
eign policy.  Before  the  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  each  Senato;* 
should  wish  to  know  what  the  official 
formal  position  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  report  which  the  committee  made 
to  the  Senate  was  not  a  signed  report. 
It  was  a  report  that  was  passed  upon  by 
members  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  members  of 
the  committee  ever  saw  the  report  be- 
fore it  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  talked  with  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  said  that  they  had  not  seen 
it,  and  they  were  as  surprised  as  I  was 
and  as  was  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Syminoton],  who  expressed  his 
surprise  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, when  they  read  the  committee  re- 
port. 

"ITie  committee  report  supports  In 
meaning  my  motion  to  recommit,  be- 
cause the  c(xnmittee  report  sets  forth 
many  of  the  major  objections  that  we 
are  making  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  those  objections,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  passed. 
Tliat  is  a  peculiar  way  to  legislate.  The 
committee  has  a  clear  obligation.  If  all 
the  weaknesses  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  the  report  sets  forth  exist, 
to  report  a  bill  that  would  correct  the 
weaknesses. 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  that 
I  am  satisfied  bothers  a  good  many  of 
the  proponents  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
•niey  find  it  a  little  hot  to  handle.  They 
find  it  a  little  difficult  to  go  back  home 
and  explain  to  their  constituents  that 
they  are  opposed  to  ending  all  foreign 
aid  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  which  would 
give  ample  time  to  phase  out  existing 
obligations  except  same  long-term  obli- 
gations that  ought  to  be  modified,  any- 
way, aiid  start  foreign  aid  aU  over  again, 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  new  program,  a 


set  of  standards,  a  set  of  guidelines,  a 
set  of  restrictions,  a  set  of  conditions  that 
will  have  to  be  met  by  countries  that 
I4>ply  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  limit  of  50 
countries  that  may  receive  aid  at  any 
one  time. 

If  Senators  would  go  into  the  history 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  they  would 
be  surprised  to  see  in  how  many  in- 
stances the  United  States  in  effect  has 
practically  forced  foreign  aid  upon  some 
countries.  In  effect,  foreign  aid  has 
practically  been  crammed  dovim  their 
governmental  throats.  In  my  Judgment, 
foreign  aid  ought  to  be  granted  only  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  made  by  an 
applicant  country,  and  that  country 
ought  to  be  required  to  meet  standards, 
conditions,  and  guidelines  that  win  give 
the  American  people  a  better  assurance 
of  an  efficient,  non wasteful,  and  con- 
structive foreign  aid  program  than  the 
record  shows  the  present  program  has 
revealed  for  a  good  many  years. 

What  did  the  committee  do?  It  re- 
jected the  Morse  amendment. 

Language  is  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report  that  In  effect  tells  the  admin- 
istration, "You  had  better  take  note. 
You  had  better  recognize  the  situation 
before  it  is  too  late."  In  effect,  the  com- 
mittee said  to  the  administration.  "We 
may  not  be  able  to  hold  the  line  next 
year.  If  you  do  not  do  something  about 
the  faults  that  we  tell  you  in  the  report 
exist  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  stop  a  Morse  amendment 
in  another  year." 

They  have  no  assurance  that  they  will 
stop  it  this  year,  for  judging  tram  what 
many  Senators  have  aald  to  me  and. 
Judging  from  the  nationwide  azMl  volu- 
minous support  that  I  have  received  for 
my  amendment,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
before  the  educational  debate  is  over, 
the  Morse  amendment  will  be  adopted 
this  year.    If  it  is  not,  it  shoiild  be. 

What  the  committee  in  effect  is  say- 
ing to  the  administration  is,  "You  had 
better  take  note  of  this  proposal  and  re- 
vise the  foreign  aid  program  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965." 

If  I  ever  saw  an  example  of  legisla- 
tive buckpassing.  that  is  it.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  Congress,  and  not  of  the 
administration,  to  pass  proposed  foreign 
aid  legislation  in  such  form  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions,  restrictions  and 
guidelines  as  to  protect  the  American 
taxpayer.  That  is  our  checking  duty. 
The  situation  Is  even  much  worse  than 
the  committee  has  set  forth  in  its  re- 
port; but  even  If  the  situation  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  is  the  full  coverage 
of  the  need  for  reform  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  reform.  Congress  has  the  dut5' 
of  doing  it  now  and  not  saying  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
"You  do  our  job  for  us." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  past  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  program. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  warned  that 
something  should  be  done.  The  records 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
years  are  replete  with  warnings,  sup- 
plications, and  pleas  with  the  adioinis- 
tration,  whatever  the  administration 
may  have  been  at  the  time.  Republican 
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or  Democrat,  to  do  something  about  for- 
eign aid,  and  to  do  something  about  elim- 
inating the  waste,  the  inefficiencies,  and 
the  instances  of  corruption  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  program 
in  certain  places  in  the  world. 

We  have  made  this  plea  over  and  over 
again.  This  procedure  has  always  sup- 
plied some  with  the  excuse  to  go  home 
and  say.  "We  know  these  criticisms 
exist,  arid  there  is  merit  in  many  of 
them,  but  let  us  tell  you  what  we  did. 
We  made  it  very  clear  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  the  Pentagon,  and  we 
poured  it  on  AID.  We  sent  our  messages 
to  the  White  House,  and  they  had  better 
do  something  about  it."  It  is  the  old 
"wolf,  wolf."  cry.  It  Is  "passing  the 
buck"  by  the  committee,  and,  if  the 
Senate  supports  it.  by  the  Senate. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  Senators  who 
take  the  time  to  study  the  facts  we  are 
laboriously  trying  to  put  in  the  Record 
will  do  so. 

I  am  proud  to  say  tkat  the  material  we 
have  been  putting  in  the  Rkcord  has 
been  the  result  of  very  careful  research. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  helped  us.  of  the  research- 
ers In  the  CJovemment  agencies  who 
have  helped  us,  and  also  of  our  own 
senatorial  staffs.  The  instruction  they 
have  received  from  us  always  has  been, 
"Do  not  give  us  anything  that  is  not 
factual.  Do  not  give  us  anything  that 
cannot  be  documented." 

We  have  a  solemn  trust.  We  owe  It 
to  the  Senate  to  satisfy  ourselves,  before 
we  make  a  criticism  or  present  an  argu- 
ment, that  we  can  stand  on  it.  I  believe 
that  many  Senators  are  so  close  to  the 
heat  of  this  debate  that  they  do  not  yet 
fully  realize  what  has  been  going  into 
the  CONGKKssiONAi.  RxcoRD  for  the  past 
several  days.  I  speak  with  some  pride, 
although  my  part  has  been  really  mini- 
mal compared  to  the  contributions  that 
other  Senators  have  been  making  to  the 
debate.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  record 
that  has  been  put  Into  the  Cong  session- 
al Rxcou)  In  opposition  to  the  bill  and  in 
oppoettlon  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  that  I 
could  give  which  I  believe  amply  Justify 
my  motion,  but  I  reemphaslze  this  rea- 
s<xi :  I  believe  we  owe  it  not  only  to  Sen- 
ators, but  also  to  the  administration,  to 
give  Senat(xv  and  the  administration  a 
second  look  at  the  bill. 

Leaders  of  the  administration  who 
have  consulted  with  me  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  thei%  is  a  great  need  for 
many  reforms  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  another  ccmclusion.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  the  administration  In  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  other  govern- 
ments If  we  did  the  Job  of  adopting 
amendments  that  would  deal  not  (mly 
with  money  reducti<»is  In  this  bill  but 
also  with  policy. 

I  quickly  add  that  that  does  not  cover 
the  Morse  amendment,  which  would 
bring  to  an  end  foreign  aid  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1965.  I  consulted  with  no 
high-level  authority  of  this  administra- 
tion who  agrees  with  that.  I  am  satis- 
fied  that   the   amendment  is   a  sound 


amendment  and  that  it  should  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  agreed  to,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  will  move 
rapidly  to  see  to  it  that  the  reforms 
called  for  by  the  amendment  are  brought 
about. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  we  are 
urging — and  the  amendments  called  for 
by  implication  in  the  criticisms  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  it- 
self— would  greatly  strengthen  the  dip- 
lomatic hands  of  this  Crovernment  in 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
in  respect  to  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  consider  Europe,  for  example. 
I  give  my  opinion,  and  I  impute  it  to 
no  one  else.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the 
Senate  adopts  some  of  the  amendments 
we  shall  offer  in  the  days  ahead  in  re- 
spect to  aid  to  Europe,  the  Senate  will 
perform  one  of  the  greatest  services  for 
the  administration  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  that  could  be  per- 
formed. 

The  administration  then  would  be  in 
a  position  to  say.  "After  all.  under  our 
constitutional  system,  this  is  the  law.  As 
President  of  the  United  States  ' — or  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— "it  happens  to  be  my  obligation 
to  follow  the  law." 

I  hope  Senators  will  look  upon  our 
criticism  of  the  bill  and  our  amendments 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  that 
their  adoption  would  have  on  strength- 
ening the  hand  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of 
AID.  and  all  the  others  who  are  involved. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  administration  in  Its  heart  is 
not  opposed  to  every  one  of  my  amend- 
ments. Quite  to  the  contrary.  The  ad- 
ministration would  like  some  language 
changes  in  them,  perhaps.  The  State 
Department  sent  down  a  redraft  of  one 
of  my  major  amendments  yesterday. 
State  Department  ofDcials  wish  to  con- 
sult with  me  further  in  regard  to  it;  and 
I  shall  consult  with  them  early  next 
week. 

I  cite  this,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  there  would  be  a  great  relief  if 
the  Congress  fulfilled  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Even  if  that 
were  not  true,  it  would  not  relieve  us  of 
those  responsibilities;  because  in  my 
Judgment  the  facts  are  overwhelmingly 
against  the  bill,  which  necessarily  should 
be  amended  in  the  public  interest. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  Just 
given,  and  for  many  other  reasons  I  have 
presented  during  the  week  in  speech 
after  speech,  I  now  move  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  fonended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate  no  later  than  November  8. 

All  we  are  sasring  to  the  committee  is: 
"Receive  it  once  again  for  further  dls- 
cxission  and  consultation."  We  are  not 
sending  it  back  with  instructions  to  do 
anjrthing  by  way  of  changing  the  bill. 
We  are  only  pleading  that  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  apply 
their  minds  to  the  bill  once  more,  that 


they  give  consideration.  In  consultation 
with  the  administration,  to  what  course 
of  action  should  be  followed,  and  that 
members  of  the  committee,  in  formal 
committee  meeting,  be  given  an  oppor- 
txinlty  to  discuss  and  suggest  modifica- 
tions of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  is  en- 
titled to  that  treatment,  that  privilege, 
and  that  opportunity. 

I  can  only  say — and  if  one  wishes  not 
to  believe  it,  there  Is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  It — that  I  know  what  my  own 
motivation  is.  and  I  can  bespeak  my  own 
motivation. 

I  offer  this  motion  in  a  friendly,  co- 
operative spirit,  with  no  rancor,  no  per- 
sonal criticism,  but  with  a  plea  and 
prayer  on  my  lips  that  the  motion  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  so  that  there  will 
be  consultations  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  consultations  and 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain remarks  were  made  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  relative  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana — and  I  stress  the  "Senator 
from  Montana" — Joined  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper ] .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncENl. 

The  leadership  in  this  body  has  never 
claimed  any  special  rights  or  privileges. 
But  it  does  insist  that  the  leadership  has 
the  same  rights  as  every  other  Member 
of  the  Senate;  and  while  I  hold  the  title 
of  majority  leader.  I  am  also  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana  and  have  as 
much  right  as  any  other  Senator  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  or  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  at 
the  desk  introduced  by  Senators  from 
various  States. 

About  40  amendments  were  introduced 
to  this  bill  before  the  leadership  uttered 
a  word  of  substance  in  connection  there- 
with. Each  one  of  these  amendments,  in 
effect,  differed  with  the  majority  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. There  were  no  protests  against 
the  introduction  of  these  amendments. 
Each  one  was  recognized  as  being  fully 
within  the  rights  of  the  Senator  intro- 
ducing it.  Indeed,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  themselves, 
introduced  amendments  to  alter  the  bill 
as  retxjrted  from  committee.  Was  there 
any  talk.  Mr.  President,  of  disresF>ect  for 
the  committee  In  these  actions?  Indeed, 
there  was  not. 

The  leadership  waited  4  days  for  ac- 
tion to  begin  on  consideration  of  these 
40-odd  amendments. 

But  aside  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoRsx],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OrxteningI,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl,  and  a  very  few  others,  lit- 
tle was  done  to  get  this  bill  moving.  It 
waited  for  some  sign  of  eagerness  or  even 
willingness  to  begin  debate.  It  waited 
for  Senators  to  express  a  deep  interest 
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in  the  matter.  But  this  interest  in  dis- 
cussion Is  such,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  about  25  Senators  absent  today,  and, 
may  I  say  with  regret,  the  great  prepon- 
derance are  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
leadership  had  to  take  Into  consideration 
that  this  bill  is  already  months  overdue 
and  that  further  delays  promise  only  in- 
creasing administrative  chaos  and  waste 
in  the  program.  It  had  to  consider  that 
other  pieces  of  highly  significant  legisla- 
tion are  approaching  the  fioor  as  days  go 
by  without  action  on  this  measure. 

I  refer  to  civil  rights,  tax  proposals, 
health  care  for  the  aged,  and  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which 
will  begin  coming  before  the  Congress 
shortly. 

It  had  to  consider,  in  short,  what  in 
Its  best  judgment  would  move  the  legis- 
lative wheels  and  bring  this  matter  to 
some  resolution. 

These  were  the  factors.  Mr.  President, 
which  Infiuenced  the  majority  leader — 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  If  you  will — 
to  consult  with  the  minority  le£ider  and 
then  with  the  ranking  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. These  men,  of  course,  did  not 
agree  with  every  detail  of  what  was  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  to  the  difficulty 
which  confronts  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtTLBRicHT]  and 
others  had  reservations  about  the  depth 
and  form  of  the  cut  which  is  proposed. 
But,  these  men  are  all  reasonable  men 
with  a  full  recognition  that  this  body 
operates  not  at  all  unless  it  operates  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  restraint  and  mutual 
accommodation.  And  so,  Mr.  President, 
we  agreed  as  a  group  of  Senators  on  how 
this  problem,  In  our  best  common  Judg- 
ment, might  possibly  be  resolved.  That 
Is  the  entire  story.  I  then  Introduced 
yesterday,  on  behalf  of  the  six  of  us,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  We  acted  as 
any  Member  or  Members  of  this  body  are 
free  to  act  at  all  times,  and  have  acted 
in  connection  with  this  measure  at  least 
40  times. 

And  for  this,  Mr.  President,  for  doing 
no  more  and  considerably  less  than 
many  other  Members  have  done,  we  are 
accused  of  all  sorts  of  heinous  crimes,  of 
cavalier  behavior,  of  disrespect  for  the 
committee.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  resent  most  deeply  these  accusa- 
tions and  inferences.  The  leadership  is 
doing  its  best,  as  every  other  Member  of 
this  body  is  doing.  It  Is  doing  its  best 
to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this  Issue 
so  that  the  Senate  can  get  on  to  other 
business.  To  suggest  that  this  Is  cavalier 
or  highhanded  is  to  seek  to  deny  to  the 
leadership  the  rights  of  every  other 
Member  of  this  body.  Neither  the  mi- 
nority leader  nor  the  majority  leader  has 
any  Inclination  in  this  role  to  assert 
superiority  over  any  other  Member,  but 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  In  accepting 
this  role  of  leadership,  we  did  not  aban- 
don our  equal  rights  as  Senators  with 
every  other  Member. 

I  appreciate,  by  and  large,  the  cour- 
tesy which  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  been  most 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  has  noti- 
fied me  ahead  of  time  on  all  occasions 


as  to  what  he  contemplated  doing.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  I  have  tried  to  notify 
him,  as  I  would  any  other  Member  on 
any  particular  legislation,  and  as  the 
leadership  has  tried  to  do  at  all  times. 

I  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that, 
regardless  of  any  title  we  may  hold,  by 
sufferance,  we  are  still  Senators  from  a 
State,  we  are  still  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  at  least  as  many 
rights  as  any  other  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  prefer  to  have  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  It? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  withhold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  were  the  first  notice  I  had  had 
that  he  entertained  some  personal  re- 
sentment at  the  remarks  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  made  yes- 
terday. 

I  regret  that  he  so  interpreted  my 
remarks.  I  tried  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear — indeed,  I  repeated  the  senti- 
ment— that  I  directed  no  personal  crit- 
icism at  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
expressed  the  view,  which  I  reiterate, 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  had  spent  months  in  consideration 
of  the  bill,  might  properly  have  been 
consulted  before  this  major — and,  to  me, 
entirely  surprising — amendment  was  of- 
fered. 

Had  the  administration  and  the  "lead- 
ership"— to  use  the  word  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana — 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  bill 
needed  further  modification,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  could  have 
been  consulted  and  requested  to  recon- 
sider the  bill  and  submit  its  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate. 

I  had  hoped — and  I  shall  hope  in  the 
future — that  a  legislative  committee  in 
the  Senate  would  be  accorded  this  cour- 
tesy, particularly  in  view  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  Senate  has  placed  upon 
its  respective  committees. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Montana,  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  that  I  intended  no 
personal  offense.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
seat  on  the  Senate  fioor,  having  sup- 
ported the  reporting  of  the  bill,  and  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise  by  this  ma- 
jor reducing  amendment.  It  may  be 
that  the  bill  should  be  reduced  this  much. 
It  may  be  that  It  should  be  reduced  fur- 
ther. Indeed,  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  consented  to  support  the 
reporting  of  the  bill.  Only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  Secretary  Harriman 
called  me,  speaking,  as  he  said,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  urging 
me  to  support  the  bill  as  it  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  told  him  that  I  had  sup- 
ported its  reporting. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,    the    majority    leader,     will 
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understand  how  I  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  felt,  because  we  were 
not  consulted  with  respect  to  this  major 
move,  which  was  made  by  the  combined 
leadership  of  the  Senate. 

The  able  Senator  says  that  he  has  ev- 
ery right  that  every  other  Senator  has. 
In  that  statement  I  concur.  I  accord 
him  every  right.  He  is  also  the  majority 
leader;  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  the 
minority  leader. 

If  we  follow  the  lines  of  traditional 
procedure  in  the  Senate  by  according  to 
committees  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  responsibility  which  the  Senate  has 
delegated  to  them,  all  of  us  will  be  better 
off,  and  our  parliamentary  procedure 
will  operate  more  smoothly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennesse  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  I  knew  there  was  nothing 
personal  in  what  he  said.  However,  so 
far  as  the  record  shows,  it  would  appear 
that  the  charge  of  being  cavalier  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  not  quite  fair,  had  been 
directed  against  the  mover  of  the 
amendment.  I  know  the  Senator  will 
believe  me  when  I  state  that  I  did  not 
discuss  this  reduction  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  I 
looked  into  this  subject  on  my  own  au- 
thority as  an  Individual  Senator.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  right  to  exercise  Independ- 
ent Judgment,  as  the  occasion  demands. 
I  have  done  so  In  the  past,  I  did  so  yes- 
terday, and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  In 
the  future. 

There  Is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  various  positions  which  a  Senator 
may  hold.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am,  first,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
that  fact.  So  far  as  the  position  of  ma- 
jority leader  Is  concerned — and  I  say 
again  that  I  hold  it  by  sufferance  of  the 
Senate — that  Is  not  a  subtraction  from 
my  duties,  but  an  addition  to  them, 
instead. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  repeat  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend — and  he  is  my  friend, 
and  has  been  for  more  than  20  years  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress — that  I  did 
what  I  did  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  administration.  I  had  no 
consultation  with  them  as  to  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do.  On  the  basis  of  talking  with 
other  Senators,  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  What 
I  did  was,  in  my  best  judgment,  what  I 
thought  should  be  done. 

I  asked  other  Senators,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  to  discuss  this  subject  with  me. 
They  did  so.  TTiere  were  differences  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  end  we  arrived  at  a 
figure  and  a  dl^x>sltion  which  we 
thought  would  best  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  We  may  be  right, 
or  we  may  be  wrong.  However,  the  of- 
fering of  other  amendments  is  not  pre- 
cluded. The  record  should  be  made 
clear  that  I  am  delighted  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  this  ex- 
change of  views,  so  that  we  may  better 
luiderstand  the  situation. 

I  repeat  that  I  did  not  consult  anyone 
in  the  administration  in  any  way,  shape. 
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or  fonn  so  far  u  th«  amendment  is  con- 
cerned; and  I  accept  fun  responsibility 
for  it 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  upon 
every  other  occasion.  I  accept  fully  and 
give  the  fullest  possible  credence  to  what, 
ever  statement  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  makes. 

Let  me  once  again  express  regret  that 
he  felt  personal  resentment  with  respect 
to  my  remarks.  It  Is  my  way  of  speak- 
ing to  say  what  I  mean  In  rather  precise 
language.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
been  called  into  consultation,  this  pro- 
posal might  very  well  have  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  full  committee. 

If  the  situation  which  persuaded  the 
distinguished  authors  of  the  amendment 
had  been  laid  before  the  committee, 
the  committee  might  have  been  per- 
suaded. My  feeling  was  that  the  com- 
mittee which  had  the  responsibility  of 
considering  this  highly  important  ques- 
tion and  making  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  sho\ild  have  been  consulted  be- 
fore the  attempt  to  make  a  major  altera- 
tion In  the  bin  was  made  by  the  com- 
bined leadership. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  close  the  in- 
cident on  this  happy  note  of  renewal  of 
confidence  and  expression  of  my  esteem 
for  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  noth- 
ing personal  in  my  remarks.  I  did  not 
Judge  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  be  personal.  However,  I 
felt  that  the  record  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  OORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  conclude  by  saying  once  again  that 
I  had  not  intended  to  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  However,  if  the  com- 
bined leadership  of  the  Senate  believes 
that  the  bill  needs  such  major  alteration 
as  is  now  proposed,  it  is  the  responslbil- 
1^  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  consider  it  and  to  make  Its  rec- 
ommendations. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  wisest  course 
at  this  time  is  to  recoounlt  the  bill  to 
the  committee,  and  let  the  committee 
consider  all  the  amendments  offered.  I 
hope  the  motion  to  recommit  would  con- 
tain instructions  to  report  back  within 
a  reasonable  time.  If  so,  I  should  be  glad 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  motion  provides 
that  the  committee  shall  report  back  on 
or  before  November  8.  So  the  commit- 
tee could  report  the  bill  back  tomorrow, 
if  it  decided  to  do  so.  or  it  could  report 
it  back  by  November  8. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry and  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  while  a  large 
number  of  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber. 
I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs 
on  my  motion  to  reconmiit 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  these  comments  about  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader:  What  he 
says  Is  true  with  regard  to  the  relation- 


ships that  have  existed  between  us  in  the 
handling  of  the  parliamentary  matters 
involved  In  the  debate.  Ttxose  relation- 
ships will  continue.  I  shall  always  notify 
the  majority  leader  of  any  parliamentary 
move  I  intend  to  make  in  opposition  to 
the  bill — and  there  win  probably  be 
many  before  we  are  through  with  it. 

I  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to 
him,  as  I  have  in  private,  for  the  un- 
failing courtesy  and  kindness  he  has  ex- 
tended to  me  at  all  times.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  my  mind  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  sUghtest  implication  that  I 
would  deny  to  him,  because  he  is  the 
majority  leader,  his  right  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana  to  offer  any  amendment 
he  wishes  to  offer  at  any  time.  Not  only 
has  he  that  right;  he  has  the  duty  to 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  Senator.  He 
has  a  right  to  offer  this  amendment. 

But  this  amendment  is  not  merely  an 
amendment.  It  involves  some  important 
parliamenatry  and  policy  matters  of  the 
Senate,  because  while  it  is  offered,  it  is 
true,  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  he 
is.  nevertheless,  the  majority  leader. 
The  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEM],  the  minority  leader. 
It  is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickek- 
LoopEKl.  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee.  The  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  next  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbrigut],  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  also  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Auckm].  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  really  the  dean  of 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

What  is  before  the  Senate  is  really  a 
powerhouse  amendment  that  would  have 
great  effect  In  connection  with  the  par- 
liamentary policy  that  is  to  be  followed 
from  now  on  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
We  have  checked — we  wiU  not  talk  about 
it  now,  but  we  wiU  later,  when  we  begin 
to  discuss  the  amendment — we  have 
checked  the  parlimentary  situation  that 
is  created  by  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  have  great  parliamen- 
tary effect  on  the  future  course  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment.  If  adopted,  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  standing  of  future 
amendments.  That  does  not  mean  we 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  other  amend- 
ments: but  it  means,  as  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian,  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments. 

So  what  is  before  the  Senate,  in  my 
opinion,  ts  a  powerhouse  amendment 
that  seeks  to  exercise  great  effect  not 
only  on  the  substance  of  the  bin.  but 
great  effect  on  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure that  would  be  available  to  Sena- 
tors who  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  f 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  t^lng  the  Senate  what  amend- 
ments would  be  foreclosed  from  being 
offered  if  the  amendment  he  refers  to  as 
a  powerhouse  amendment  were  adopted? 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  am  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian,  we  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed to  amend  the  Mansfield  amendment 
in  figure  amounts  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomic aid  and  military  aid.  If  we  want 
less,  we  had  better  offer  amendments  to 
tiie  Mansfield  amendment  itaelf.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  really  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  biU  before 
the  Senate. 

That  situation  could  very  weU  raise 
serious  parliamentary  questions  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments in  money  amounts  would  be  out 
of  order  if  the  Mansfield  amendment 
were  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
biU. 

We  think  that  these  questions  ought 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  discuss  them  and  ob- 
tain a  parliammtary  ruling  on  them. 
We  should  discuss  what  the  effects  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  woud  be  on 
the  parUamentary  procediu'es  to  \x  fol- 
lowed in  amending  the  biU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senators 
opinion  that  if  the  so-called  powerhouse 
amendment  were  adopted  without 
change,  there  could  be  no  furUier 
amendment  changing  the  figures? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  amendments 
could  be  offered  which  would  affect  the 
figures  for  specific  countries  and  that 
those  amendments  would  be  in  order. 
If  we  adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
so  far  as  its  being  a  general  amendment 
concerning  money  amounts,  we  have 
"fixed"  it.  That  does  not  mean  that 
when  we  finished  with  the  total  amend- 
ment, if  the  total  were  less  than  the 
Mansfled  amendment,  such  amendments 
would  not  be  in  order.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  advice  we  have  re- 
ceived, although  we  have  not  had  time  to 
consider  it  in  detail.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  such  amendments  would 
still  he  In  order.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  not  In  any  way  prevent  the 
offering  of  other  amendments  that  dealt 
with  basic  poUcy  questions,  amendments 
such  as  the  Gruenlng-Javlts  nonaggres- 
sion  amendment,  such  as  my  Junta 
amendment,  and  such  as  amendments 
that  seek  to  impose  some  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  military  aid  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere.  Such  amendments  would 
still  be  in  order. 

But  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  would  not  be  somewhat  restricted 
In  our  parliamentary  maneuverability 
on  the  opposition  side  if  the  Mansfield 
amendment  were  adopted  post  haste — 
although  it  will  not  be  adopted  post 
haste.  We  shall  have  to  see  to  it  that 
it  is  not  adopted  post  haste,  In  order  to 
protect  our  parliamentary  rights. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
without  change,  there  would  be  no  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  changing 
the  overall  amount  set  forth  tn  the 
biU? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Ijet  us  raise  that  as  a 
parliamentary  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
have  yielded  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  any  amendment  affect- 
ing the  foreign  aid  programs  main  items, 
such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  total, 
the  loan  total,  and  the  military  assist- 
ance program  would  be  buttoned  up;  no 
further  amendment  would  be  in  order. 
Senators  would  be  precluded  from  offer- 
ing any  amendments  that  would  change 
the  amounts  involved  in  the  main  items 
of  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSK  That  is  my  view.  That 
is  the  point  on  which  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  seeking  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  for  the  submission  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Would  the  Senator 
wish  to  clarify  this  question  by  stating 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor Include  whether  this  amendment  is 
subject  to  amendment?  There  is  noth- 
ing to  restrict  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
from  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  said  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  clear 
from  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  that  once  the  Mansfield 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
buttoned  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  any  Senator — the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  or  any 
other  Senator — from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  this  amendment  to  change  the 
amount. 

Mr.  MORSE.    We  have  admitted  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  for  a  pwirliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  recite  all  the  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  a  parUamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  as  the 
powerhouse  amendment,  and  its  adop- 
tion is  without  change,  would  an  amend- 
ment then  be  in  order  to  change  the 
total  figures  in  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  In  the  chair).  Should  the 
Senate  adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
it  being  an  amendment  In  the  first  de- 
gree. It  would  freeze  any  further  action 
on  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  but  it  would  not  fore- 
close any  other  amendment  of  any  figure 
not  listed  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  said. 
We  would  have  to  proceed  country  by 
country  and  item  by  item. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  upon  care- 
ful consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  Senator  oughk  to  be  free  to  express 
his  view  with  respect  to  a  parliamentary 


procedure,  without  having  such  expres- 
sion of  view  resented.  I  am  sorry  that 
it  was.  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
can  profit  from  this  occurrence ;  perhap>s 
we  can  once  again  refiect  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committee  system  of  this 
body.   It  has  served  the  Senate  weU. 

In  view  of  aU  that  has  transpired,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  contingency 
fund  is  proposed  to  be  Increased  by  $125 
million,  without  any  justification  there- 
for having  been  given  to  the  Senate,  and 
also  In  view  of  the  parliamentary  ruling 
which  has  been  made,  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  part  of  wisdom  now  Is  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  an  instruction 
that  it  l>e  reported  within  a  very  brief, 
but  reasonable,  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  looking  for  my 
very  distlng\ilshed  friend  from  Oregon, 
because  I  always  like  to  have  his  com- 
forting presence  when  I  talk  about  him. 
But  since  the  time  is  running 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  of  the 
pages  locate  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  invite  him  to  come  Into  the  Cham- 
ber and  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Senator  from  lUinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  quite  be  a 
monitor  for  aU  Sena.tors,  and  particu- 
larly the  great  appeal  in  reading  the 
news  dispatches  from  Vietnam.  But  we 
have  some  business  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  we  must  get  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  Intently  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Frankly,  when  he  suffers  great  agony 
and  pain  as  a  result  of  the  chaUenges 
that  confront  him  in  the  bill,  I  suffer 
right  along  with  him.  I  catch  those 
reflexes  of  agony,  and  as  he  puts  it  into 
a  lyrical  panegyric,  it  hurts  me  even 
more.  So  I  should  like  to  have  him  about 
as  I  discuss  the  motion  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee. 

First,  the  amendment  is  called  a 
"powerhouse"  amendment.  I  have  never 
heard  that  expression  attached  to  an 
amendment  before.  The  Senator  pro- 
ceeds to  give  it  that  character  because 
of  its  sponsor  and  cosponsors,  including 
the  two  leaders,  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member,  and  the  next  ranking  mem- 
ber on  each  side  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  think  he  even  noted  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa     [Mr.    Hickenloopkr]    was    also 


chairman  of  the  minority  poUcy  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  he  forgot  to  put  in 
that  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  So  if  he  wishes  to  identify  the 
amendment  as  a  "powerhouse"  amend- 
ment, he  can  merely  look  at  the  Con- 
gressional Directory,  because  I  am  not 
one  of  those  timid  and  shy  people  who 
does  not  put  all  of  his  F>ersuasions  into 
his  congressional  biography. 

But  I  am  concerned  atK>ut  the  biU.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  it  wiU  not  go  back 
to  the  committee. 

The  point  was  niad*  that  so  many 
amendments  have  been  submitted,  there 
ought  to  be  a  further  look-see  by  the 
committee,  although  the  blU  has  been 
before  the  committee  since  the  middle 
of  June.  If  we  are  going  to  apply  that 
reasoning  as  a  precedent  and  every  time 
41 V2  amendments  are  pending  in  the 
Senate,  that  automatically  argues  that 
a  bin  must  go  back  to  the  committee, 
we  shaU  be  in  a  fix  from  now  on,  because 
I  apprehend  there  wlU  be  other  bills — 
and  very  notably  the  Implementing  ap- 
propriation bill  to  go  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bin — that  win  have  its  fuU  share  of 
amendments. 

By  what  sophism  can  it  be  argued  and 
justifled  that  a  blU  should  be  recom- 
mitted to  a  committee  becaiise  a  sheaf 
of  amendments  is  lying  on  the  desk  for 
consideration  in  this  body?  There  is  no 
logic  to  that  argument.  If  we  were  to 
foUow  that  reasoning,  then  I  say,  "Look 
out  for  the  future,  because  the  motion  to 
recommit  wlU  become  a  very  common 
motion  Indeed  based  upon  a  volume  of 
amendments  that  spring  from  the  fe- 
cund brains  of  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested." That  justification  falls  by  its 
own  iUoglc. 

The  proposal  to  send  the  blU  back 
to  the  committee  \mtil  the  8th  of  No- 
vember is  futile.  There  have  been  18 
markup  sessions  on  the  bill.  If  Senators 
desire  to  send  the  biU  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, what  do  they  wish  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  to  think  about  what  has 
been  done  by  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee? The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  No.  4  in  the  majority 
list.  Do  Senators  wish  us  to  think  that 
the  work  was  not  done? 

The  bill  has  been  in  the  committee 
since  June.  The  first  markup  came  in 
middle  July.  There  have  been  18  mark- 
up sessions.  If  that  is  not  enough  to 
mark  up  a  bill,  I  give  up.  With  aU  the 
abstruse  and  difficult  things  that  we  have 
had  In  the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  we  can 
do  a  little  better  than  that,  I  believe. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  comes  in 
poor  grace  to  suggest  that  the  biU  go 
back  to  the  committee  because  of  his 
personal  frustration;  he  does  not  like 
it  and  he  wishes  a  second  whack  at  it. 
What  did  he  do  the  18  other  times? 
Was  he  there?  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  run  the  record  to  see. 
But  I  say  that  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  1st  of  November  is  long  enough. 

I  discovered  that  we  cannot  pxish  Jan- 
uary 3  into  the  future.  At  midnight  on 
January  2,  unless  we  push  that  clock 
back,  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress win  end.  By  order,  we  can  change 
the  convening  of  the  second  session.   We 
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can  make  it  the  9th.  the  10th,  or  the  20th. 
because  the  Constitution  provides — un- 
less Confess  otherwise  orders. 

We  can  do  it.  But  the  present  session 
comes  to  an  end  at  midnight  on  the  2d 
of  January.  We  can  push  the  clock  back 
for  a  while — I  have  seen  it  done  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body— but 
the  business  of  the  country  has  got  to  be 
settled. 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  there 
must  be  a  bill.  The  agency  has  87.000 
people  on  Its  payroll,  27,000  of  whom  are 
natives,  and  40,000  are  aliens.  But  that 
money  looks  as  good  to  an  alien  as  it  does 
to  a  native  Yankee.  Senators  ought  to 
know. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that 
agency?  Will  we  set  up  a  caretaker 
agency?  What  would  we  substitute  for 
It  if  the  bill  is  not  passed?  Do  Sena- 
tors think  that  we  would  be  helping  the 
cause  by  sending  the  bill  bcu;k  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with- 
out instructions,  which  is  what  the  mo- 
tion provides? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  imagine  what  the 
first  committee  meeting  will  be  like,  as- 
simiing  that  a  quorum  is  present  the  first 
time  around.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  on  that  subject,  too.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  say.  "Members 
of  the  committee,  we  are  here  on  orders 
of  the  Senate  to  reconsider  the  bill. 
What  is  your  pleasure?"  That  is  all  the 
chairman  woud  have  to  say. 

Then  the  business  would  begin.  The 
committee  would  be  presented  with  the 
42  amendments  that  are  at  the  desk. 
The  committee  would  probably  see 
amendments  that  at  the  moment  are 
merely  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  There  will  probably  be 
more  before  he  gets  through.  Then  the 
argument  would  begin. 

The  committee  would  meet  unUl  noon. 
Bocae  Senator  would  come  into  the 
Chamber  and  say,  "We  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  notwith- 
standing the  sessions  of  the  Senate." 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  say,  "No." 
I  made  that  statement  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  felt  that  we  could  not 
meet  over  there  and  be  here,  too,  and 
discharge  our  responsibilities  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  give  my  word, 
Mr.  President,  If  that  happens,  I  shall 
object,  because  there  is  business  to  be 
transacted.  The  clock  on  the  calendar 
of  this  session  of  the  Senate  is  beginning 
to  run  out. 

No.  5,  I  said  I  would  say  something 
about  attendance.  There  are  five  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Six,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Five  or  six.  One 
member,  distressingly  enough,  either  is 
in  the  hospital  at  the  present  time  or  is 
convalescing  at  home.  It  will  be  six  or 
seven.  The  Senator  will  be  lucky  to 
start  with  a  quonim  from  the  day  he  re- 
ceives instructions  to  take  the  bUl  into 
"Abraham's  bosom"  all  over  again  and 
wrestle  with  it.  How  far  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  he  will  get  with  it? 

All  the  while  those  amendments  will 
be  right  there.  They  do  not  require  even 
mothballs  to  retain  their  status.  They 
will  be  there  when  the  bill  Is  reported 


from  the  committee.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered. I  have  one  in  the  pile,  and  I 
am  going  to  offer  it.  I  do  not  care  what 
happens  in  the  committee.  It  will  be 
heard,  and  I  shall  discuss  it,  notwith- 
standing. I  believe  the  committee 
turned  it  down,  but  I  do  not  "turn  down  ' 
very  easily,  Mr.  President,  and  so  I  shall 
offer  it. 

But  looking  at  the  attendance  problem, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee — as  you, 
Mr.  President  (Mr.  RiBicorr  in  the 
chair),  a  distinguished  member,  know 
so  well — meets  every  morning  except 
Saturday,  wrestling  with  a  monumental 
tax  bill.  There  are  more  than  160  reg- 
istered witnesses,  and  still  more  to  fol- 
low. Obviously,  since  that  matter  is  of 
so  much  moment  to  the  country,  the 
members  want  to  be  present  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  they  cannot  be 
there. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  who  is  one  of  the 
most  diligent  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  one  of  the  most  articulate,  and 
one  of  the  smartest,  has  been  on  hand 
all  the  time.  I  sit  there  and  Just  glory 
in  his  interrogations,  because  he  does 
them  so  candidly  and  so  well.  I  love  to 
see  the  witnesses  squirm  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
pushes  the  etymological  needle  into  them 
in  such  a  deft  and  agile  way. 

Where  will  one  get  the  members  to 
consider  the  bill  if  it  is  reported  back  to 
the  committee?  So,  attendance  is  quite 
another  problem.  But  the  amendments 
will  still  be  here. 

We  are  operating  as  we  do  because  the 
author  of  the  motion  to  commit  the  bill 
told  the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
told  the  majority  leader  as  pointedly  as 
he  could,  that  there  would  be  no  imani- 
mous-consent  request  honored,  that 
there  would  be  no  expedition.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  idea  that  this  bill  will 
not  get  through  this  Senate  very  soon, 
if  he  can  help  it.  Well  then,  he  can 
stew  in  his  own  juice,  but  let  us  not 
stew  with  him  to  the  point  of  futility, 
because  that  is  precisely  what  it  will 
amount  to.  No  instructions  as  it  goes 
back.  Then  we  wait  until  the  8th  of 
November,  aind  when  the  b'll  is  reported 
and  the  bells  ring  and  the  Members  call 
the  cloakroom  and  ask,  "What  is  the 
order  of  business?"  it  will  be  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill.  And  by  then  there 
will  not  be  38  amendments,  not  42 
amendments,  but  50  amendments.  Do 
you  believe  you  will  have  saved  any- 
thing? You  will  have  added  only  to  the 
time,  you  will  have  added  only  to  the 
agony. 

Mr.  President,  what  gives  me  great 
personal  pain  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  go  down  this 
strange  trail,  and  on  every  tortuous  foot 
of  it.  I  have  to  bleed  with  him.  That 
bothers  me  no  end.  I  have  compassion 
for  that  soul-searching  pain  that  is  his. 
over  the  fact  that  there  is  a  powerhovtse 
amendment  that  he  characterized  as  an 
"end  run"  around  the  ccwnmittee. 

The  members  of  the  committee  as  In- 
dividuals, could  well  appraise,  by  looking 
at  the  amendment  pile  and  its  diversity 
of  subject  matter,  as  to  what  was  going 
to  happen  and  how  long  it  will  be  on  the 
floor. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  there  is  any  parliamen- 
tary prohibition  against  trying  to  amend 
the  Mansfleld  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  shall  get  to 
that,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
that  is  specifically  understood,  to  show 
that  we  did  not  deal  cavalierly  with  any- 
one. I  do  not  believe  I  am  a  "class  B" 
Senator  yet.  unless  there  is  something 
on  the  books  which  I  have  not  seen.  By 
your  grace  and  sufferance  you  have  per- 
mitted me  to  be  your  floor  spokesman. 
But  that  did  not  divest  me  of  my  char- 
acter and  my  perquisites,  and  my  au- 
thority under  the  rule  book  and  under 
the  Constitution.  I  am  just  as  free  to 
offer  an  amendment  as  anyone.  I  am 
Just  as  free  to  Join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  offering  an  amendment  as  any- 
one. I  did  not  know  about  the  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  majority  leader  yes- 
terday, until  10:30.  My  secretary  told 
me,  "The  majority  leader  would  like  to 
see  you  in  his  office."  He  is  always  so 
gracious  about  it,  and  when  I  arrived 
there  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Vermont  and  Arkansas  were  there  with 
the  majority  leader.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  came  later,  and  then  I  arrived  and 
we  had  a  general  discussion.  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  I  thought  we  should 
get  that  very  brilliant  Intellect,  over  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Tom 
Scott,  to  come  over  and  sit  with  us  in 
the  afternoon  because  those  are  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  so  well  and  who  know  so 
much  about  this  Government.  We  had 
a  second  conference.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  objected  in  part  to  the  first 
suggestion  I  made,  where  I  thought  it 
should  be  cut.  He  said.  "I  cannot  go 
along  with  you." 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
our  ranking  member,  concurred  with  me, 
but  by  dint  of  discussion,  we  finally  ori- 
ented and  fixed  those  items  in  the  bill 
where  we  thought  cuts  could  be  made, 
and  then  one  substantive  proposal  to 
require  feasibility  evaluation  by  the  Army 
engineers.  That  was  my  own  little,  fee- 
ble product  along  with  all  else.  It  was 
modified  a  good  many  times,  and  I  be- 
lieve what  was  done  can  stand  up.  When 
somebody  talks  about  the  military  cut, 
the  Defense  Establishment  gets  money 
from  the  Congress  easier  than  any  other 
agency  in  the  Government.  They  can 
come  asking  for  a  deficiency,  they  can 
ask  for  a  supplemental,  they  can  ask  for 
a  regular  appropriation;  and  invariably, 
if  it  is  reasonably  Justified,  they  can  get 
It — and  they  can  get  It  quickly. 
'  One  contention  I  made  about  the  con- 
tingency fund,  I  said,  "That  Is  the  last 
one  I  should  like  to  see  cut."  I  went 
through  that  agony  with  President 
Elsenhower  a  good  many  times,  but  the 
headlines,  and  the  ticker  tape,  out  there 
and  the  telecasts  certainly  support  my 
contention  that  we  cannot  tell  when  the 
firmament  of  the  world  will  be  alight 
with  revolt  and  fever  and  bloodshed,  so 
we  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  very  disUn- 
guished  Secretary  of  State  told  me  one 
day,  "You  can  afford  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  bill  In  two  it  you  will  only  make  the 
contingency  fimd  larger,  because  you  are 
conmiittlng  the  money  under  circum- 
stances that  do  not  prevail  at  the  time 
when  a  crisis  arises.  If  the  President, 
who  is  charged  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  land,  had  the  authority 
to  step  in  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
operate  expeditiously  without  having  his 
hands  tied  as  the  Congress  has  done  from 
time  to  time,  you  could  start  tomorrow 
to  cut  the  foreign  aid  bill  right  in  two." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, I  remember  when  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  the  Marines  to  Lebanon.  I 
remember  Matsu  and  Quemoy.  We  can- 
not tie  the  hands  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief  when  we  do  not  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  overnight.  So  we  came  to 
a  pretty  fair  conclusion. 

Now,  because  six  Senators'  names  are 
on  this  amendment,  it  is  said  it  is  the 
powerhouse  amendment.  Perhaps  some 
day  we  will  get  it  in  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  rule  99  may  read, 
"There  can" — or  cannot — "be  power- 
house amendments,  and  there  cannot  be 
powerhouses  unless  they  have  the  names 
of  the  leaders  on  them  and  the  names 
of  the  ranking  minority  members  and 
the  names  of  chairmen  of  committees," 
and  we  will  spell  It  all  out.  If  It  requires 
any  other  attribute,  they  can  be  put  In 
the  rule.  "I  am  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Elks  Lodge,  the  Presbyterian 
Church" — and  what  a  wonderful  rule  we 
will  have. 

I  have  in  my  hand  amendment  No. 
232.  Look  at  the  list  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  offered  it:  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannoh], 
the  distinguished  Seriator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsb],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
largest  unfrozen  State  In  the  Union 
[Mr.  Yarborotjgh],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers].  There  are  10  names. 
If  the  powerhouse  from  Oregon — and  I 
say  that  with  kindly  affection — is  a 
member,  we  can  put  him  down  for  2,  and 
that  will  make  11.  Yet  there  are  only 
six  on  this  amendment. 

I  did  not  know  that  when  I  went  on 
an  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  plus  one  chairman,  a 
ranking  member,  and  perhaps  other 
Senators,  suddenly  we  gave  that  amend- 
ment special  status  and  made  it  a  power- 
house amendment.  What  an  amazing 
thing  and  what  logic. 

Let  us  nail  this  down  so  there  can  be 
no  question  about  it.     In  this  amend- 
ment we  reduce  the  committee  figure  to 
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bring  it  in  line  with  the  House  figure. 
That  makes  a  reduction  of  $300  million. 

Does  a  Senator  want  to  change  it? 
Ask  the  Parliamentarian  now  whether 
he  cannot  get  up  and  be  permitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  make  a  cut  of 
$100  million,  or  $200  million,  or  the  com- 
mittee figure  can  be  increased  by  adding 
$500  million.  A  Senator  can  maul  it 
and  maim  it  to  his  heart's  content  vmder 
the  rules,  because  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
House  bill.  That  gives  it  the  status  of 
original  text  when  this  amendment  is 
pending,  and  it  will  be  after  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  disposed  of. 

Senators  can  offer  amendments  from 
now  until  the  20th  of  December,  but  not 
beyond,  I  admonish  Senators,  because 
that  is  when  our  Christmas  recess  begins. 
So  do  not  go  beyond  that  date.  But 
Senators  can  offer  amendments  to 
change  the  figure  before  that  committee 
amendment  is  finally  agreed  to.  So 
Senators  have  not  lost  any  rights.  No 
one  has  lost  any  flexibility.  There  has 
been  no  Impairment  of  the  rule.  Conse- 
quently, a  Senator  is  as  free  as  a  bird  to 
maim  and  maul  this  bill,  amendment- 
wise,  including  powerhouse  amend- 
ments. 

Write  that  In  the  book.  It  makes  me 
feel  kind  of  proud  that  at  long  last 
someone  recognized  my  talent  that.  In 
a  feeble  way,  I  could  share,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  establishment,  as  Brother 
Clark  would  say,  a  powerhouse. 
[Laughter.] 

But  we  want  to  get  it  as  clear  as  crystal 
that  no  Senator  haa  given  up  anything, 
notwithstanding  the  very  agile  argument 
of  our  distinguished  friend  from  Ore- 
gon. And  while  he  was  in  the  very  laby- 
rinth of  this  amazing  argument,  I  was 
bleeding  with  him  every  minute;  I  was 
suffering  with  him  the  deep  reflexes  of 
his  soulful  pain.  I  hope  it  fell  on  sterile 
ears.    There  was  no  substance  to  It. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league what  an  astounding  thing  it  is 
to  go  from  a  larger  forum  to  a  smaller 
forum  of  15.  That  is  the  number  on  the 
committee,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Seventeen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Seventeen.  There  has 
been  a  gain  since  I  last  looked  into  it. 

The  whole  desire,  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation, is  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  get  it  here  before  this  august 
body  of  100  Members;  but  you  see,  Mr. 
President,  our  friend  from  Oregon  takes 
an  inverse  look.  He  does  not  want  to 
go  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  body,  where 
the  ultimate  disposal  rests.  He  wants  to 
go  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  body,  to 
wrestle  without  a  single  Instruction  from 
the  Senate. 

So  when  the  distinguished  chairman 
says,  "Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleas- 
ure?" That  is  when  the  fun  begins. 
And  who  shall  say  what  will  come  back 
out  of  the  room  downstairs,  or  in  the 
new  Senate  Office  Building  where  they 
meet?  They  will  be  wrestling  with 
quotas,  import  duties,  the  matter  of  no 
aid  to  members  of  the  United  Nations 
unless  they  pay  up  their  arrears,  inter- 
est rates — somebody  will  have  amend- 
ments on  that  subject.  There  is  an 
immigration  amendment  in  there.   I  had 


a  list.  I  got  up  the  other  morning  at 
2  o'clock.  Coimting  sheep  did  not  do,  so 
I  began  counting  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  rewrites  the 
whole  biU.  What  a  time  I  had  with  his 
substitute.  Then  there  is  a  money 
amendment  and  the  country-by-country 
amendment  and  the  United  Nations 
amendment  and  the  self-help  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  read  my  own  writing. 
Then  there  is  the  "hunta"  amendment. 
We  ought  to  call  thoee  "juntas."  They 
"junta"  people  out  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  amendment  for  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America,  college  con- 
tracts, import  duties,  aggression. 

There  they  are.  What  a  time  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  have.  I  will 
see  you  Christmas. 

What  a  mistake  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee.  It  is  in  this  Chamber 
that  it  must  be  disposed  of,  and  with  a 
reasonable  approach,  and  a  decent  lim- 
itation of  amendments,  without  a  Mem- 
ber feeling  that  all  wisdom  resposes  in 
him. 

We  can  make  progress  and  get  this  biU 
out  of  here.  Into  conference,  secure  in 
the  feeling,  finally,  that  when  one  is 
around  the  Christmas  tree  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  25,  in  red  flannel  pa- 
jamas, with  his  grandchildren,  he  does 
not  have  the  weary,  aching  thought, 
"Tomorrow  I've  got  to  go  back.  We  did 
not  finish  foreign  aid." 

Things  are  crowding.  Do  not  send  It 
back.  This  is  where  the  business  has  to 
be  done. 

No  matter  what  the  commitee  does,  the 
bill  must  come  back  to  the  Senate.  Then 
it  will  be  susceptible  to  every  standing 
rule  and  every  amendatory  process. 
Then  we  will  go  through  this  business 
all  over  again. 

No;  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  this  done.  Therefore,  let  us  ap- 
proach our  responsibility  and  fight  it 
through.  Let  us  write  tJie  score  on  the 
scoreboard  when  the  roll  is  called  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  without  any  in- 
structions so  that  the  orbit  could  be  the 
limit.  I  say  keep  it  here.  In  that  way 
we  will  make  the  necessary  progress  and 
we  will  not  finally  have  to  have  the  boys 
up  there  at  the  clock  and  at  the  other 
clock  turn  the  hands  back  at  midnight 
on  the  2d  of  January;  because  there  is 
a  whole  cave  full  of  unfinished  business. 
Let  us  vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit 
and  get  on  with  the  people's  business  in 
the  Senate.  Not  a  single  right  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  is  foreclosed. 
He  can  offer  amendments  by  the  stack. 
If  he  wants  no  time  limit,  we  can  have 
that  too.  He  can  bring  up  every  argu- 
ment he  wishes,  but  let  us  have  final  dis- 
position of  it  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiBi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].    If  he 
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were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea":  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLK],  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Sf^nator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tarborouch]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr] .  If  pre- 
sent and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
that  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  has  laeen  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwatkr]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 


[No.  202  Leg. 

YEAS— 29 

Bennett 

Oruenlng 

Russell 

Byrd,  Vb. 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Clark 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Morse 

Tower 

Curt  la 

Mundt 

Walters 

Ellender 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del. 

Srvln 

Riblcoff 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Robertson 
NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Htckenlooper 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hill 

Mu&kle 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Pell 

Case 

Keating 

Prouty 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Domlnick 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Edmondson 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Hayden 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTINGh-25 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

MlUer 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Moas 

Beau 

Jackson 

ScoU 

Bible 

Long,  La. 

Smathera 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Stennia 

Cooper 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Eastland 

Mechem 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Unfortunately,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
had  to  leave  the  floor  briefly,  to  attend  a 
very  important  conference  on  the  higher 
education  bill.  He  will  return  later  and 
will  have  a  speech  to  make. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  votes  which  will 
be  taken  during  the  remainder  of  today. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  leadership 
that  next  week  the  Senate  will  meet  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday:  and  it  may  be  that 
votes  will  be  taken  on  any  or  all  of  those 
days.  I  mention  Tuesday  specifically, 
because  although  some  elections  will  be 
held  on  that  day,  there  is  no  commitment 
that  votes  will  not  be  taken  in  the  Senate 
on  that  day.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  may  be  in  for  a  long  siege,  I  think  It 
well  to  inform  Senators  that  the  Senate 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  as 
well  as  Monday.  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  and  that  on  Tuesday,  votes 
may  be  taken  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
briefly  tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendments  which  are 
pending  and  are  at  the  desk.  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  In  response 
to  a  question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  stated  that  no  other 
votes  would  be  taken  this  afternoon.  So 
I  hope  that  with  that  in  mind,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  will  agree  with 
the  leadership  and  will  join  In  the  assur- 
ance that  no  other  votes  will  be  taken 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  assure  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  shall  not  call  for 
any  vote  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 


So  Mr.  Morse's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  and 
what  he  anticipates  for  the  remainder  of 
this  afternoon  and  about  as  much  of  the 
schedule  for  next  week  as  he  can  state 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] has  an  hotu-'s  si)eech  on  the  for- 
eign aid  proposal. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
take  a  recess  until  noon,  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


KAINO  HELY  AUZIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  310,  for  the  re- 
hef  of  Kaino  Hely  Auzls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
310)  for  the  relief  of  Kaino  Hely  Auzls, 
which  were,  in  line  3,  strike  out  "sections 
101(a)  (27)  (A)"  and  insert  "sections  203 
(a)  (2)",  and  in  line  6,  strike  out  "minor 
chUd"  and  Insert  "daughter". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4.  1963.  the  Senate  passed  S.  310.  to 
provide  for  the  granting  of  nonquota 
status  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 
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On  July  9,  1969.  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentattves  passed  8.  310,  with  aaiend- 
ments  to  grant  second  preference  status 
to  the  beneficiary. 

Inaanuch  as  a  quota  number  will  be 
currently  available  for  the  boieflclaiy. 
I  move  that  the  Sexuite  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDBIENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  omisideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendments  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Manstielo],  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  Senators.  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  to  those  amendments  be 
called  up  and  be  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  the  so-called  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativx  Clerk.  On  page  1.  In 
line  8.  of  the  amendments  (No.  280)  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  t)ehalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  (No.  290)  is  proposed: 
namely,  strike  out  the  figure  "$1,500,- 
OOCOOO"  and  insert  the  figure  $975.- 
000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  we  have  reached  a  crucial 
point — perhaps  the  most  crucial  point  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  When 
any  nation,  most  particularly  a  great  na- 
tion which  carries  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership  for  much  of  the  world, 
is  determined  to  preserve  its  identity  and 
independence  before  the  onslaught  of 
Communist  degradation  and  imperial- 
ism, it  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  fan- 
tastic waste. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  considered 
opimon  that  it  is  mind-changing  time 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  For 
17  years  since  World  War  n  we  have 
constantly  and  consistently  accepted  the 
magic  formulas  of  the  apostles  of  give- 
away foreign  aid.    This  we  must  stop. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  reck- 
lessly charge  those  with  opposing  points 
of  view  with  dishonesty,  deceit,  or  a  lack 
of  integrity.  Let  us  give  the  apostles  of 
giveaway  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Let 
us  say  in  all  sincerity  that  they  believe 
in  their  magic  formulas.  Like  most  hu- 
man beings,  the  persons  whom  they  have 
deceived  most  are  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  supposedly 
sane.  Intelligent,  and  loyal  Americans 
have  gotten  us  into  a  quicksand  of  mess 
and  predicament  in  foreign  entangle- 
ments from  which  we  may  never  dis- 
engage ourselves.  The  great  tragedy  of 
it  all  is  that  their  only  recommended 
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solution  to  approaching  disaster  con- 
sists (tf  more  and  m(M%  billions  to  be 
wasted  in  foreign  aid — more  billions  to 
be  thrown  on  top  of  the  billions  already 
spoit  into  the  oessi>ool  of  hopdess  con- 
fusion. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  foreign 
aid.  In  cme  form  or  another,  it  has  been 
given  for  thousands  of  years.  The  na- 
tions of  the  w<»-ld  throughout  the  pages 
of  history  have  engaged  in  aiding  each 
other.  The  ancient  Greeks  tried  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  Persians,  the  Mace- 
donians, and  finally  the  Romans  with 
programs  of  mutual  assistance.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  handsome  subsidies,  from 
time  to  time,  to  both  their  allies  and 
their  sateUites.  Great  Britain,  almost 
singlehanded,  bore  the  financial  burden 
of  the  last  and  eventually  successful 
coalitim  against  Napoleon. 

No,  there  is  nothing  new  about  foreign 
aid  as  a  concept  and  as  a  practice.  The 
only  thing  new  about  foreign  aid  is  the 
reckless  abandon  with  which  the  United 
States  of  America  has  pursued  its  pro- 
grams. 

Over  the  years  of  history  other  na- 
tions have  pursued  foreign  aid  programs 
with  a  specific  purpose  in  mind  and 
with  a  specific  goal  in  view.  But  we 
Americans  seem  to  have  another  idea — 
or  perhaps  the  lack  of  an  idea.  We 
seem  to  believe  that  if  we  pursue  re- 
lentlessly a  program  of  abstract  to- 
getherness and  humanltarianism,  we  will 
find  at  the  end  of  some  distant  rainbow 
that  brave  new  world  which  we  have 
sought  and  failed  to  achieve,  through 
two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  war. 

Historically,  other  nations  have  ex- 
tended foreign  aid  for  two  reasons :  first, 
to  strengthen  their  military  position  in 
concrete  terms;  and  second,  to  develop 
their  colonies  or  territories  or  other  areas 
for.  the  ultimate  benefit  not  only  of  the 
colony  or  protected  state  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  motherland  itself.  We 
Americans,  however,  have  gone  radically 
beyond  these  practical  and  emphatically 
limited  objectives.  We  Americans  aid 
everybody  who  asks  for  it.  and  even  some 
who  do  not.  We  aid  our  allies.  We  aid 
so-called  neutral  states  which  consist- 
ently vote  against  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  oppose  us  elsewhere.  We  even 
aid  the  satellites  and  vassals  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  "Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Prom  the 
Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security 
of  the  Free  World  on  the  Scope  and 
Distribution  of  UJ3.  Military  and  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  Programs."  This  is 
the  so-called  Clay  Committee  report  on 
foreign  aid,  dated  March  20,  1963. 

Every  American  interested  in  the  for- 
eign relations  of  his  coimtry  and  in  world 
peace  should  read  the  Clay  report.  The 
majority  view  of  the  report  contains 
more  clear  thinking  than  any  of  the  re- 
ports on  the  same  general  subject  which 
have  come  out  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  under  the  three  admin- 
istrations since  World  War  n. 

I  can  only  conclude,  however,  that 
It  is  a  terrible  pity  that  General  Clay 
and  his  committee  did  not  carry  their 
thoughts  to  a  logical  conclusion  and 
thus  recommend  that  foreign  aid  give- 


away programs  be  stopped  now.  I  only 
regret  that  the  President  did  not,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Clay  report,  do  more  than 
make  a  modest  cut  of  $420  mllUon  in 
his  request  for  foreign  aid  f uxmIb  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  But  he  stiU  asks  for 
another  $4  ^  billion  in  foreign  aid.  May 
the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  vis  and 
our  ecomxny. 

But  perhaps  I  expect  too  much  too 
soon  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  In 
any  case,  these  10  points  made  by  the 
Clay  Committee  were  of  special  interest 
to  me: 

1.  External  aid  la  of  little  value  imleaa  it 
la  acoocnpanled  by  an  Internal  expreaalon  of 
wiU  and  dlaclpllne. 

2.  We  are  attempting  too  much  for  too 
many. 

3.  We  ahould  not  extend  aid  ^i^ilch  la  In- 
conalatent  with  our  bellefa,  democratic  tra- 
dition, and  knowledge  of  economic  organiza- 
tion and  oonsequenoea. 

4.  We  believe  the  United  Statea  ahould  not 
aid  a  foreign  government  In  jvojecta  eatab- 
llahlng  Croverament-owned  induatriea  and 
oocmnercial  enterpriaea  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors. 

6.  Foreign  aid  waa  not  dealgned  for  combat 
?x>ne8.  Conalderatlon  ahould  be  given  for 
making  provlaion  for  countrlea  in  the  border 
areaa  other  than  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

6.  We  do  not  aee  how  external  aaslatance 
can  be  granted  to  Indoneala  by  free  world 
countrlea  unlesa  It  puts  Ita  internal  house 
In  order,  provides  fair  treatment  to  foreign 
creditors  and  enterprtsee,  and  refrains  from 
International  adventures. 

7.  We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  the 
United  Statea  must  provide  aid  lost  the 
fragile,  new,  developing  cotmtrlea  of  Africa 
accept  It  from  Communist  natlona  with  re- 
sulting poUtlcal  penetration  and  eventual 
subveralon. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  United  Statea  has 
contributed  proportionately  more  than  its 
share  to  the  taak  aasimied  by  the  United  Na- 
tlona in  the  Congo. 

9.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
cannot  allow  another  Castrolte-Communlat 
Cuba  to  come  Into  eztstenoe. 

10.  We  are  convinced  that  the  burden  of 
sustaining  foreign  aaslatance  to  the  leaa- 
developed  countrlea  la  falling  unfairly  on  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  industrialized 
countries  can  and  ahould  do  more  than  they 
are  now  doing. 

One  would  think,  also,  that  sooner  or 
later,  at  least  a  part  of  the  truth  would 
catch  up  with  even  those  who  practice 
political  and  economic  self-hypnosis. 
The  Clay  Committee  shows  some  Indica- 
tion of  achieving  at  least  a  slight  glim- 
mer of  an  understanding  of  the  i>olitical 
and  economic  facts  of  life.  But  appar- 
ently ^e  truth  has  no  meaning  for  these 
other  people  who  are  prisoners  in  the 
decadent,  crumbling  castle  of  Ideas  of 
their  own  making.  They  suffer  from  one 
grotesque  hallucination  piled  on  top  of 
one  act  of  stupidity  after  another.  No! 
Fiscal  sanity  and  the  economic  facts  of 
international  life  continue  to  escape  and 
elude  the  apostles  of  giveaway. 

Instead,  they  try  to  readjust  the 
facts — or  at  least  to  confuse  themselves 
about  the  facts — by  indulging  in  name- 
changlng  and  alphabet  soup  for  aid  pro- 
grams and  agencies.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Clay  Committee  report  will  re- 
sult in  more  insight  and  real  thinking 
about  foreign  aid. 

We  have  had  economic  aid  which  we 
called    lend-lease.      That    was    during 
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World  War  II,  and  I  think  a  review  of 
the  settlement  agreements  would  show 
that  there  was  not  too  much  lend,  very 
little  lease,  and  an  awful  lot  of  give- 
away. Since  World  War  n  we  have  had 
mutual  security  programs.  But  these 
mutual  security  programs  by  name  defy 
all  logic.  Not  only  is  mutual  security  aid 
extended  to  allies  but  it  is  extended  also 
to  neutrals  and  to  the  vassals  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  How  can  these  programs 
be  either  mutual  or  add  to  our  security? 
Then  there  has  been  technical  assist- 
ance designed  to  provide  the  know-how 
to  those  who  do  not  possess  our  indus- 
trial and  technical  skills.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram will,  however,  show  that  money  is 
spent  not  only  on  personnel  possessing 
skills  but  also  on  goods  and  miscellane- 
ous services. 

Then,  there  are  loans.  These  loans, 
so  many  of  them,  are  really  gifts  in  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  ever  recovering  them. 
The  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  was 
put  into  operation  several  years  ago.  tac- 
itly acknowledges  this  state  of  affairs  by 
employing  the  category  of  "soft  loans." 
What  are  soft  loans?  Soft  loans  are 
loans  that  no  practical  banker  or  busi- 
nessman would  touch  with  a  10-foot 
pole.  Soft  loans  are  gifts  that  it  is  more 
politic  to  call  loans. 

Finally,  there  is  the  interesting  cate- 
gory of  defense  support,  which  one  would 
think  includes  the  instruments  and  wea- 
pons for  possible  war.  But  defense  sup- 
port includes  not  only  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel but  substantial  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Indeed,  at  one  time  all  eco- 
nomic aid  was  called  defense  support  aid. 
We  started  out.  after  World  War  n. 
with  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Act.  At  that 
time  there  was  great  pressure  by  the 
Russians  on  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the 
case  of  both  countries  we  went  from 
military  assistance  to  permanent  pro- 
grams of  economic  dole. 

Then,  there  was  the  Marshall  plan.  We 
were  told,  in  1947.  by  Mr.  Paul  HofTman 
and  by  Representative  Christian  Her- 
ter — later  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
second  Eisenhower  administration — 
that  in  4  years  the  total  expenditure  on 
aid  to  Exirope  in  its  recovery  would  not 
exceed  $17  billion.  Actually.  I  believe, 
that  aid  imder  the  Marshall  plan  only 
amoimted  to  about  $12  billion. 

But  foreign  aid  becomes  a  habit,  and 
we  have  gone  on  and  on,  looking  for 
new  areas  to  aid,  on  the  theory  that  since 
1947  there  are  harsh  new  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  which  endanger  this  Re- 
public and  its  people.  According  to  the 
latest  reliable  figxires  I  have  on  hand, 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962  our  total 
aid  amoxints  to  $97,675  million  since 
World  War  II.  on  top  of  $49  y4  billion 
spent  on  lend  lease. 

That  makes  approximately  $147  bil- 
lion. Bear  in  mind  that  is  not  all.  Re- 
member, we  had  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  3  percent  interest.  Ever  since 
1950  we  have  been  paying  more  than  $3 
billion  annually  on  the  additional 
amovmt  of  indebtedness  caused  by  our 
aid  to  foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
time  it  amounts  to  almost  $6  billion  an- 
nually in  interest  alone — additional  in- 
terest created  on  account  of  foreign  aid. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  impossible 


to  determine  how  much  of  this  aid  1b 
military  and  how  much  is  economic. 
There  is  just  too  much  change  and  too 
much  fuzzy  thinking  in  the  labels  and 
categories  assigned  to  different  tjT^es  of 
programs  for  anyone  to  be  very  sure  of 
himself  on  this  subject. 

The  agencies  which  have  administered 
foreign  aid  have  changed  names  even 
faster  than  the  names  of  aid  programs 
have  been  changed — in  fact,  as  fast  as  a 
lizard  can  change  skins.  As  I  recall, 
we  started  out  with  the  Marshall  plan 
being  administered  by  a  task  force  with- 
in the  State  Department.  For  a  time, 
even  after  the  bulk  of  economic  assist- 
ance was  transferred  to  a  separate  agen- 
cy, the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration was  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Later,  however,  TCA  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ad- 
ministration which  then  administered 
foreign  aid. 

As  for  the  alphabet  soup,  the  foreign 
aid  agency  has  been  known  as  ECA. 
MSA,  POA.  ICA,  and  now  AID.  Which 
stand  for.  respectively.  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration,  Mutual  Security 
Administration,  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  now  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

One  might  say  that,  regardless  of  the 
name,  this  particular  rose  smells  all  the 
same.  The  smell  is  that  of  giveaway 
leading  to  national  bankruptcy  and  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  name  of 
all  was  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion which  was  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration's first  choice  of  giveaway  agen- 
cy names.  At  least.  FOA  gave  the  wags 
around  Washington  a  chance  for  a  lit- 
tle expression  of  humor.  For  it  was  said 
that  FOA,  pronounced  "Fo-ah."  was  en- 
tirely fitting  for  a  Capital  City  which 
at  that  time  showed  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  game  of  golf. 

But  let  us  go  to  great  lengths  to  be 
fair  about  this  matter.  Without  being 
gxiilty  of  creating  straw  men  to  be 
knocked  down,  and  with  full  intent  to 
do  justice  to  those  who  believe  in  eco- 
nomic aid.  let  us  ask  ourselves:  On  what 
premises  do  they  base  their  beliefs?  Let 
us.  Indeed,  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of 
rationale  has  been  used  to  stampede  the 
departure  of  all  our  bUlions  of  foreign 
economic  aid — billions  which  amount  to 
almost  three-fourths  of  our  national 
debt. 

The  national  debt  is  more  than  $300 
billion,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  foreign  aid 
giveaway  program.  It  costs  us  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  a  year  in  interest  alone. 
Now  then,  what  are  the  argiunents  for 
foreign  economic  aid? 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  the  argu- 
ments are  based  on  these  basic  concepts: 
First.  Foreign  aid.  they  say.  enhances 
our   national  defense   and  strengthens 
our  military  might. 

Second.  Foreign  aid.  they  say,  will 
stop  communism  in  its  tracks  by  creat- 
ing conditions  of  social  and  economic 
well-being  from  which  the  opposition  to 
communism  will  arise. 

Third.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  pro- 
vide for  programs  of  economic  growth 
on  a  planned  businesslike  basis. 


Fourth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
create  stable  societies  friendly  to  the 
West. 

Fifth.  Foreign  aid.  they  say.  will  pro- 
vide for  himgry  nations  to  buy  surplus 
UJ3.  commodities. 

Sixth.  Foreign  aid.  they  say.  will  en- 
courage the  flow  of  capital,  both  pubUc 
and  private,  essential  to  the  longrun 
success  of  economic  development. 

Seventh.  Foreign  aid.  they  say.  will 
act  as  a  stabilizer  against  recession  In 
the  United  States,  a  crutch  for  our  for- 
eign trade  and  thus,  by  implication,  as  a 
subsidy  and  a  pump-priming  device  for 
American  economic  expansion  and  full 
employment. 

Eighth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
offer  in  the  persons  of  Americans  living 
abroad  and  through  subsidized  visits  of 
foreign  officials  to  the  United  States,  a 
living  example  of  democracy — that  is, 
"democracy  by  example."  to  use  the 
fashionable  cliche. 

First.  Let  us  take  the  Idea  that  for- 
eign aid  enhances  our  defense  and 
strengthens  our  military  might. 

Historically,  and  on  the  basis  of  prac- 
tical horsesense.  a  case  could  be  made 
for  real  defense  support,  as  contrasted 
with  vast  quantities  of  giveaway  eco- 
nomic assistance,  to  ovu:  NATO  allies  In 
Europe  as  well  as  to  our  allies  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
SEATO — the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— CENTO— the  Republic  of  China. 
Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  nations. 

But  there  are  other  countries  in  which 
economic  aid  cannot  possibly  be  justi- 
fied under  the  pretext  of  defense  sup- 
l>ort  because  In  those  nations  the 
United  States  Is  not  helping  to  support 
the  military  forces  to  any  significant 
degree.  In  those  nations  economic  aid 
Is  called  special  assistance  and  under 
this  category  we  are  asked  to  provide 
additional  millions  to  Afghanistan,  Bo- 
livia. Burma.  Ethiopia.  Ghana,  Haiti, 
Indonesia,  Jordan.  Liberia,  Libya,  Mo- 
rocco, Nepal,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  others. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples  of 
the  recipients  of  special  assistance. 
Through  fiscal  year  1962  we  gave  ap- 
proximately $3,953  million  to  India. 
India,  supposedly,  was  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  nonviolence  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Yet  India's  record  Is  a  mixed  one. 
She  has  attacked  our  NATO  ally.  Portu- 
gal, and  defied  the  U.N.  Charter  in  doing 
so,  but  she  also  resisted  Red  Chinese 
aggression. 

Ghana,  an  African  State,  was  promised 
vast  new  sonounts  of  aid  for  its  sweep- 
ing Volta  River  project.  Yet  Ghana's 
brand  of  neutralism  is  that  of  repeatedly 
voting  against  our  jwsltlon  in  the  U.N. — 
not  abstaining  but  voting  against  us  re- 
peatedly. Ghana,  moreover,  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  left-leaning 
dictatorship  and  authoritarianism. 

Even  among  those  nations  to  which 
we  are  allied  there  has  been  Incalculable 

waste  which  could  have  only  weakened 
not  only  our  defense  position  but  theirs. 
In  Iran,  for  example,  we  spent  $3  mil- 
lion to  build  a  road  to  a  proposed  dam 

site  before  there  was  even  a  firm  con- 
tract for  financing  the  dam. 
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In  Laos,  to  whom  we  have  given  about 
$445  million  in  aid,  there  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  one  Government  operations 
committee  report,  case  after  case  of  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  apparent  mismanage- 
ment, misuse  of  fimds.  and  even  In- 
stances of  what  I  would  call  graft. 

The  list  of  error  and  miscalculation 
and  outright  stupidity  Is  Indeed  almost 
endless.  And  for  further  details  I  refer. 
Senators,  to  the  address  I  made  In  1961 
before  the  Senate  on  this  same  unhappy 
subject.  So  let  us  proceed  In  our  clinical 
examination  of  the  ideas  which  foster 
giveaway  by  the  billions  and  over  decades. 

Second.  Foreign  aid  is  supposed  to  stop 
communism  in  its  tracks  by  creating  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  from 
which  the  opposition  to  communism  will 
arise.  We  gave,  through  fiscal  year  1962, 
i^proximately  $2,400  million  to  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia,  and  approximately 
$522'/^  million  to  Commimist  Poland. 
We  even  gave  approxlmately^O  million 
to  Cuba  before  the  rise  of  that  bearded 
beatnik  Napoleon,  Fidel  Castro,  and  then 
another  $2  million  after  Castro  came  to 
power.  How  much  opposition  to  com- 
munism has  arisen  In  Poland?  Did  our 
aid  restrain  Castro  from  declaring  him- 
self a  Communist  and  leading  his  people 
to  totalitarianism  and  bringing  us  to  the 
very  brink  of  war  last  fall?  Just  how 
independent,  in  the  final  showdown,  will 
Tito's  Yugoslavia  be  of  Khrushchev's  So- 
viet Russia 

Third.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  pro- 
vide for  programs  of  economic  growth 
on  a  plarmed  businesslike  basis,  a  totally 
ridiculous  theory  proven  baseless  by  sad 
experience. 

May  I  call  attention,  also,  to  the  fact 
that  In  Pakistan  one  of  the  auditing 
teams  observed  that  10  dump  trucks, 
procured  at  a  cost  of  $265,000,  were 
standing  Idle  while  the  earthmovlng 
work  has  performed  by  women  with  head 
baskets  and  burros.  The  dump  trucks, 
it  was  discovered,  were  not  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  train  operators  of  complex  equip- 
ment, and  labor  was  abundant,  so  women 
were  used  instead  of  the  expensive  dump 
trucks  which  our  tax  dollars  had  pur- 
chased. 

Still  another  example  of  the  planned, 
businesslike  basis  of  foreign  economic 
aid  programs  can  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Korea.  In  the  report  of  the  staff  sur- 
very  team  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Re- 
view of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  on 
Economic  Assistance  to  Korea.  Thailand, 
and  Iran,  dated  July  5.  1960.  attention  Is 
called  to  five  projects  which  are  described 
as  being  "bogged  down."  This  interest- 
ing quotation,  found  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
this  report  should  provide  further  refuta- 
tion of  this  third  concept: 

NATCKB  or  PSOBLXM 

These  stalled  projects  cannot  be  gotten 
back  on  the  track  merely  by  putting  up  more 
money.  Kc»-ea  suffers  from  an  acute  short- 
age of  capital,  but  Uiere  are  indications  of 
an  even  more  acute  shortage  of  entrepre- 
neurs— that  Is.  men  able  and  wUllng  to  as- 
sume top  management  responsibility  and  at 
the  same  time  risk  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  own  money  In  backing  up  their  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  the  other  na- 
tions at  the  world  where  Industry  and  com- 
merce are  highly  developed,  the  choice  <rf 


a  factory  site,  the  determination  of  the  type 
of  equipment  to  be  used,  and  the  scale  of 
operations  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  ma- 
chinery and  materials  are  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  enterprise.  If  the  judgment 
of  the  management  proves  to  be  wrong  on 
these  matters,  the  management  loses  its  in- 
vestment. 

In  Korea,  where  many  Industries  are  gov- 
ernment owned  and  where  many  others  are 
financed  almost  entirely  by  government 
loans,  the  normal  profit  and  loss  incentives 
and  penalties  cannot  be  accepted  as  adequate 
controls  of  management,  and  the  elaborate 
and  time-cons\uning  machinery  of  bureau- 
cratic review  has  to  be  relied  on. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
number  of  entrepreneurs  with  the  manage- 
ment ability  and  with  capital,  and  the  sur- 
vey team  visited  a  number  of  factories 
equipped  by  the  United  States  which  are  In 
successful  operation.  These  successes  appear 
to  reflect  the  adequacy  of  the  entrepreneurs 
rather  than  the  effectivenss  of  the  pro- 
cedures for  granting  U.S.  assistance. 

Recognizing  that  its  observations  were 
limited,  the  survey  team,  nevertheless,  invites 
consideration  of  the  poesibility  that  UJ9. 
assistance  to  the  industrial-commercial  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  (as  distinguished  from 
public  utility  segments — such  as  railways 
and  powerplants)  should  be  limited  to  en- 
terprises where  there  is  a  qualified  manager 
with  adequate  equity  capital  available  and 
then  most  of  the  surveying,  screening,  and 
reviewing  procedures  now  in  effect  elimi- 
nated. 

A  corollary  of  this  would  be  that  to  the 
extent  that  local  entreprenexirs  are  not  avail- 
able to  carry  forward  industrial-commercial 
development  on  an  adequate  scale,  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  foreign  firms  to 
come  in  and  fill  the  deficiency.  If  the  Ko- 
rean Government  is  unwilling  to  use  the 
services  of  foreign  entrepreneurs,  it  should 
accept  the  fact  that  certain  areas  of  eco- 
nomic development  must  await  the  indige- 
nous production  of  management  ability  and 
risk  capital. 

How  well-planned  and  businesslike  is 
a  program  which  gives  birth  to  projects 
for  which  the  existing  managerial  abili- 
ties and  other  skills  are  most  Inade- 
quate— In  fact,  so  Inadequate  that  the 
projects  grind  to  a  halt? 

Another  case  In  point  is  that  of  Turkey 
to  whom  we  had  extended  approximate- 
ly $4  billion  in  total  aid  through  fiscal 
year  1962.  It  is  reported  that  our  aid 
to  Turkey  has  met  with  tremendous  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  one  document  states  that 
there  was  a  50-percent  Increase  in  Tur- 
key's gross  national  product  between  1948 
and  1962,  144-percent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  industrial  establishments,  61- 
percent  increase  in  industrial  production, 
52-percent  Increase  in  mineral  produc- 
tion, 95-percent  increase  in  generating 
capital  for  electric  power,  and  more  than 
100-percent  Increase  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

Yet,  despite  all  of  these  Impressive 
figures  and  despite  the  constantly  repeat- 
ed statement  that  Turkey's  great  leader, 
Attaturk,  had  carried  his  country  so  far 
that  it  was  ripe  for  an  economic  aid  pro- 
gram, and  despite  the  fact  that  Turkey 
has  been  able  to  maintain  an  impressive 
armed  force  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, our  h(H>es  have  not  been  fulfilled 
in  that  valiant  country.  For  years,  Infla- 
tion has  been  rampant,  there  has  been  a 
flight  of  capital  from  the  country,  and 
there  has  been  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade.    To  put  It  simply,  Turkey  could 


not  meet  the  burden  of  rapid  economic 
development,  and  the  whole  problem  cul- 
minated several  years  ago  in  the  over- 
throw by  a  military  Junta  of  the  consti- 
tutionally established  Government  of 
Turkey. 

As  that  great  educator  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, William  Graham  Sumner,  put 
It  many  years  ago : 

state  ways  do  not  make  folkways. 

Too  often,  our  apostles  of  giveaway 
have  failed  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
mores  and  customs  of  a  developing  so- 
ciety. Too  often,  they  have  overestimat- 
ed the  absorption  power  of  an  economy 
for  foreign  aid.  Too  often,  foreign  aid 
has  brought  not  stability  and  economic 
plenty  but  instability  and  economic 
chaos.  Too  often,  modem  technology 
has  been  sup>erim[>osed  on  regimes  and 
administrative  systems  which  were  un- 
able to  cope  with  Western  instruments  of 
progress. 

Fourth.  Foreign  aid.  they  say  will  cre- 
ate stable  societies  friendly  to  the  West. 

This  idea  Is  so  closely  related  to  the 
previous  one  that  It  has  been  for  the 
most  part  answered.  Let  me  just  sug- 
gest, however,  that  stability  Is  generated 
from  within  a  society.  And  friendship 
can  no  more  be  purchased  among  nations 
than  it  can  be  among  individuals.  Per- 
haps William  Shakespeare  put  it  best 
when  he  said: 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.  for 
loan  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend. 

In  our  own  country  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson wrote  along  the  same  lines: 

We  do  not  qvilte  forgive  a  giver.  The  band 
that  feeds  us  in  some  danger  of  being  bitten. 

Fifth.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will  en- 
able hungry  nations  to  buy  surplus  U.S. 
commodities.  Under  existing  law,  we 
may  dispose  of  farm  surpluses  abroad  by 
selling  them  for  foreign  cxirrencles,  mak- 
ing grants  for  disaster  and  famine  relief, 
and  donation  to  private  welfare  organi- 
zations for  oversea  distribution. 

I  do  not  flnd  fault  with  giving  farm 
surpluses  to  hungry  people,  but  I  do  find 
fault  with  some  of  the  techniques  used. 

Why  should  we  collect  foreign  cur- 
rency for  agricultural  surpluses  and  then 
spend  these  funds  on  the  country's  devel- 
opment program?  Why  do  we  not  make 
a  greater  effort  to  swap  more  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses  for  the  products  in 
which  we  are  in  such  short  supply — for 
example,  manganese,  chromlte,  cobalt, 
and  tungsten,  and  so  forth?  Even  given 
the  facts  that  some  of  the  hungry  na- 
tions do  not  produce  these  scarce  com- 
modities, could  me  not  join  with  other 
surplus  food  producing  areas  and  ar- 
range three-way  barters  of  products? 
And  even  if  we  do  now  have  huge  stock- 
piles of  many  scarce  commodities,  surely 
these  commodities  could  be  imported  for 
day  to  day  use  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Foreign  aid.  they  say.  will  in- 
crease the  flow  of  capltcU.  both  public 
and  private,  essential  to  the  long-run 
success  of  economic  devel(H>ment. 

This  concept  Is  based,  of  course,  on 
the  fairly  widely  held  view  among  mod- 
em economists  that  an  imderdevdoped 
and  agricultural  economy  will  reach  a 
so-called  takeoff  point.  That  is.  the 
economy  must  produce  a  surplus  over 
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and  beyond  iU  needs  In  order  that  sav- 
ings may  be  available  for  Investment. 
The  percentage  of  savings  necessary  for 
the  economy's  takeoff  toward  indus- 
trialization is  variously  estimated  at  5  to 
IS  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  the  Western  World  during  the  in- 
dustrial revf^ution.  particularly  in  the 
19th  century,  savings  for  investment  were 
accumulated  by  capitalists  through  the 
mechanism  of  maintaining  low  wages 
and  thus  controlling  the  consumption  of 
tiie  working  people— who  otherwise 
would  have  eaten  up  and  used  up  all  of 
the  savings. 

In  tlie  Soviet  world,  modernization  and 
industrialization  advanced  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  in  the  West — the  Soviets 
not  only  kept  wages  low  but  also  con- 
trolled prices,  and  deliberately  main- 
tained scarcities  of  consumer  goods  as 
well  as  millions  of  slave  laborers. 

Taking  the  underdeveloped  nations  as 
a  group,  it  would  seem  that  those  Amer- 
icans who  expect  miracles  from  foreign 
aid  ignore  many  facts  of  life.  First  of 
all.  we  hav«  seen  what  happens  when 
foreign  aid  is  poured  Into  nations  with- 
out modern  administrative  institutions — 
nations  whose  people  are  tied  to  beliefs 
that  fitted  simple  societies  but  not  mod- 
em industrial  societies.  It  frequently  re- 
sults in  a  ninaway  inflation,  reckless 
eoosumption,  an  excess  of  imports — in- 
cluding luxiUT  imports — over  exports 
and  wholesale  corruption. 

Somehow,  those  who  have  the  savings 
are  afraid  to  remove  them  from  the  sock 
or  the  cookie  jar.  And  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling — to  meet  the  so-called  revolution' 
of  rising  expectations — the  apostles  of 
giveaway  must  continually  find  new 
sources  of  funds — either  American,  Brit- 
ish, or  from  international  organizations. 
More  and  more,  also,  we  find  the  re- 
cipients of  foreign  aid  inclined  toward 
authoritarian  methods  to  solve  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  of  their 
own  making.  Castro  has  embarked  on 
wholesale  nationalization  and  heavy- 
handed  controls.  Nasser  of  Egypt  and 
Nknmiah  of  Qhana  have  apparuitly  be- 
haved in  a  similar,  although  perhaps 
more  moderate  vein.  The  list  (rf  foreign 
aid  sired  or  xwoilshed  tyrants  is  almost 
endless. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia has  relaxed  in  his  frenzy  of  dic- 
tatorship and  nationalization  since  be- 
coming a  major  reeipdent  ol  the  Ameri- 
can dole.    But  this  is  somewhat  like  the 
man  who  cut  his  throat  so  he  would  XK>t 
have  to  shoot  himself.    For  Tito  had 
gone  so  far  down  the  path  of  dictator- 
rtiip  aiKi  nationalization  that  any  relax- 
ation, whether  it  is  spelled  out  in  a  new 
constitution  or  not,  is  purely  relative — 
and  probably  will  be  temporary  as  well. 
Seventh.  Foreign  aid,  they  say,  will 
act  as  a  stabilizer  against  recession  in  the 
United  States,  a  crutch  for  our  trade, 
and  thus,  by  implication — a  pump-prim- 
ing device  for  American  economic  ex- 
pansion and  full  emplojrment^ 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  nation  can 
live  indieAnitely  in  economic  plenty  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  starves.  But  I 
doubt  that  it  Is  wise  for  as.  in  this  era 
of  international  tension  and  fantastie 
expenditures  for  defense,  to  lean  upon 
the  weak  reed  of  foreign  aid. 


True,  our  exports  do  exceed  our  Im- 
ports, and  this  imbalance  could  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  If  a  nation  sells,  it 
must  also  buy. 

Bxrt  with  foreign  aid.  we  are  running  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
we  had  been  losing  gold  at  a  rapid  rate 
until  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
able  to  institute  measures  of  control. 
In  1947  we  had  almost  $23  billion  in  gold 
stocks  and  in  1963  we  were  left  with  less 
than  $16  billion.  Most  of  the  gold  out- 
flow has  occurred  since  1957. 

And  why  has  there  been  a  gold  flow  out 
of  the  country  In  recent  years?  The  an- 
swer is  both  complex  and  simple.  It  is 
that  our  exports  are  less  than  the  com- 
bined totals  of  imports,  essential  mili- 
tary aid  to  our  allies,  expenditiu-es  by 
American  tourists  abroad,  aiKi  give- 
away foreign  aid. 

No.  Even  ignoring  other  factors,  for- 
eign aid  is  an  undependable  crutch.  For 
foreign  aid  contributes  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Tha%  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
foreign  aid  channels  Am«-lcan  produc- 
tion into  temporary  and  unstable  pur- 
suits. More  Important,  perhaps.  It  does 
the  same  thing  abroad  to  foreign  indus- 
tries. It  builds  up  with  American  money 
competition  from  foreign  Industries  who 
have  the  production  costs'  advantage  of 
low  wages — advantages  which  can  be 
magnified  through  the  introduction  of 
modem  assembly  line  techniques.  The 
disaster  brought  to  the  textile  Industar 
in  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
in  many  other  States  is  only  one  example 
of  this  fact  of  life. 

American  industries,  not  wanting  to 
preside  over  their  own  destruction,  are 
investing  more  and  more  money  abroad. 
In  1939  there  were  $11,400  million  in 
American  long-term  capital  Invested 
abroad.  By  1947.  this  figure  had  sn'own 
to  $16,900  million  in  private  capital  and 
$12,200  million  in  U.S.  Government  In- 
vestments. And  by  1961.  this  figure  had 
increased  to  $48,927  million  in  private 
investments  and  $21,814  million  in  UJS. 
Government  investments — a  total  of  al- 
most $70  billion  invested  abroad. 

The  free  fiow  of  capital  is  just  fine 
in  theory  until  one  examines  the  stark 
realities  of  tariffs,  customs  regulations, 
currency  controls,  and  differences  in 
wages  for  labor  that  does  not  move  freely 
across  national  boundaries. 

An  excessive  flow  of  capital  can,  In 
other  words,  spell  disaster  in  this  world 
of  controlled  domestic  economies. 

Perhaps  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  19th  century.  For 
Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  Napole- 
onic Wars  as  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
dustrially-advanced nation  on  earth — 
the  workshop  of  the  world. 

Contrary  to  i>opular  belief,  it  was  not 
World  War  I  that  put  Great  Britain  on 
the  economic  skids.  World  War  I  only 
expedited  a  process  that  had  long  been 
In  progress.  I  am  told  that  in  I860 
Great  Britain  produced  two-thirds  of  all 
the  coal  and  steel — the  very  llf  eblood  of 
economic  strength  in  the  I9th  century — 
which  flowed  in  international  trade.  By 
1680.  Great  Britain  was  producing  only 
one-third  of  the  coal  and  steel  that 
flowed  in  international  trade. 


True,  British  production  had  expanded 
during  those  20  years.  But  absolutes  are 
never  important  in  international  eco- 
nomics or  politics.  The  awful  tnith  Is 
that  Great  Britain's  competitors  had  ex- 
panded with  modern  technology  at  a  far 
greato:  rate  than  had  the  British. 

Ironically,  it  was  British  capital  which 
had  built  up  the  oompeUUon  offered  to 
her  in  the  1860's  and  thereafter  by  the 
United  States.  Germany,  and  Japan — all 
newcomers  among  the  great  nations  on 
the  International  scene.  Yes.  the  British 
capitalists  allowed  their  own  industries 
to  become  obsolete  and  antiquated  wliile 
they  enjoyed  large  profits  from  oversea 
investments.  The  net  result  was  that 
Britain  was  no  longer  able  to  play  her 
traditional  role  as  the  balancer  in 
the  European  balance -of -power  system. 
And  once  the  scramble  for  colonies  was 
over.  Germany  decided  to  challenge 
British  power. 

The  peril  point  and  escape  clauses 
and  all  the  trade  agreements  in  the 
world  will  not  help  us  if  we  preside  over 
our  own  economic  disaster.  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  has  invited  us  to  compete 
with  the  Communist  world  and  has 
promised  the  United  States  that  he  would 
"bury  us. '  Nikolai  Lenin  is  said  to  have 
made  this  statement: 

The  tlm*  will  oome  when  they  (th«  capi- 
talist DAtlona)  are  ao  b&nlu-upt  Uk*t  tbey 
wUl  lOM  all  power  of  rvsixtaooe. 

It  may  be,  as  some  eminent  authorities 
have  maintained,  that  Lenin  was  refer- 
ring only  to  moral  rather  than  to  finan- 
cial bankruptcy.  But  I  doubt  It.  Com- 
munism. In  theory  and  In  practice.  Is 
tied  to  materialism.  Thus,  I  should  think 
that  Lenin  meant  both  financial  and 
moral  bankruptcy.  In  any  case,  financial 
bankruptcy  frequently  precedes  moral 
banlu-uptcy — or  at  least  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand. 

Let  us  not  contribute  to  our  own  down- 
fall by  reckless  giveaway  programs.  Let 
us  not  aid  Khrushchev  in  burying  us. 
Let  us  not  prove  that  a  ruthless  Com- 
munist. Nikolai  Lenin,  was  right. 

Eighth.  Foreign  aid,  it  is  said.  will,  in 
the  persons  of  Americans  living  abroad 
and  through  subsidizing  visits  of  foreign 
officials  to  the  United  States,  provide  a 
living  example  of  democracy,  tiiat  is. 
democracy  by  example,  to  use  the  fash- 
ionable cliche. 

According  to  the  last  account  I  had. 
we,  the  United  States,  had  about  15,000 
people  engaged  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. All  of  these  people,  of  course,  do 
not  live  abroad.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
of  them,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  can  really  offer  democracy  by 
example  in  societies  riiled  by  absolute 
monarchs,  medieval  despots,  and  au- 
thoritarian socialists — regimes  which  are 
so  frequently  riddled  with  corruption. 
And  we  note  that  Americans  Uving 
abroad  are  si^jected  to  wholesale  crit- 
icism for  high  living  in  the  minds  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves — 
particularly  the  intellectuals  who  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  American  standard 
of  living.  To  them,  the  oversea  Ameri- 
can more  and  more  comes  to  resemble 
the  European  colonizers  who  have  de- 
parted so  recently.  Surely  the  tempers 
of  these  Americans  must  be  frayed  and 


they  must  be  the  most  frustrated  and 
disillusioned  people  on  earth. 

As  for  the  foreign  officials  whose  visits 
to  the  United  States  are  subsidized.  I 
wonder  how  much  understanding  they 
really  gather  in  their  tours  of  the  United 
States.  Do  they  see  only  the  shell  of 
America?  Contrary  to  the  recently  pop- 
ular song.  "Getting  to  Know  You"  does 
not  always  mean  "getting  to  like  you"; 
in  fact,  "getting  to  know  you"  frequent- 
ly means  "getting  to  despise  you."  For 
on  a  short-term  basis,  people  of  different 
value  systems  come  to  realize  that  they 
disagree  with  those  of  another  value  sys- 
tem about  things  that  never  even  oc- 
curred to  them  before  they  came  into 
contact. 

Real  International  understanding  is  a 
cumulative  thing  and  should  be  thought 
of  In  terms  of  generations.  An  official 
on  a  subsidized  visit  naturally  has  on 
the  blinkers  of  his  own  society — blinkers 
through  which  he  must  look  and  which 
cloud  his  vision.  In  a  few  short  months 
he  could  not  possibly  gather  much  im- 
derstanding  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people.  For  one  never  understsmds  an- 
other country  and  its  people  until  one 
absorbs  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  that 
country  and  Its  people  and  thus  is  able 
to  judge  its  people  by  their  own  value 
system. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  long 
review  of  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
But  I  conceived  it  is  my  duty  to  state 
my  opposition  more  clearly  than  ever 
during  this  year  of  great  decisions. 

I  am  tired  of  giveaway  programs.  I 
am  weary  of  oversimplifications.  I  am 
disgusted  with  waste  and  unfulfilled 
promises  of  accomplishment. 

I  am  annoyed  lor  those  imtlons  which 
play  the  role  of  international  coquettes: 
who  openly  say  that  they  will  take  aid 
from  any  nation.  Soviet  or  Western. 

I  am  also  irritated  by  those  leaders 
who  suggest  that  their  countries  will  tiu-n 
to  communism  if  we  do  not  sign  a  blank 
check.  In  July  1961,  the  President  of 
Pakistan.  Ayub  Khan,  said  that  if  we 
gave  his  country  billions  of  dollars,  Paki- 
stan would  embrace  democracy  and  be 
our  friend.  But  If  not,  Pakistan  would 
turn  to  communism.  Moreover.  It  was 
also  reported  in  1961  that  Ambassador 
Habib  Bourguiba,  of  Tunisia,  stated,  as 
he  left  the  conference  table  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk: 

I  suggest  the  frea  world  act  now  before  an- 
other world  does.     | 

Foreign  aid  is  tlie  vehicle  of  special  in- 
terests. Foreign  aid  is  the  vehicle  of 
selfish  Interests.  No  matter  how  its  cloak 
shines  with  humanitarianism  and  empty 
promises  of  economic  progress,  foreign 
aid  is  still  not  in  the  national  interest. 

At  times  like  this,  I  am  reminded  of 
this  message  from  the  words  of  one  of 
our  greatest  Presidents.  Woodrow 
WUson: 

When  I  think  over  what  we  are  engaged  in 
doing  in  the  neld  of  pollUcs.  I  conceive  It  this 
way.  Men  who  are  behind  any  interest 
always  unite  in  organization,  and  the  danger 
In  every  country  Is  that  these  special  Inter- 
ests will  be  the  only  things  organized,  and 
that  the  common  Interest  will  be  unorga- 
nized against  them.  The  business  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  organize  the  common  interest 
against  the  special  Interests. 


I  shall  vote  against  foreign  aid,  as  I 
have  always  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read  an  article  which  was  published 
this  afternoon  In  the  Washington  Star. 
The  article  was  written  by  one  Joseph 
Kraft:  and  In  the  article  he  imdertakes 
to  deal  with  the  debate  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Kraft  seizes  on  the  very  popular 
approach  to  every  subject  today,  when  It 
Is  desired  to  prejudice  any  case  by  sub- 
stituting fancy  for  fact  and  by  seeking 
to  don  the  mantle  once  worn  by 
Ananias — by  Indulging  in  the  most  con- 
temptible kind  of  falsehoods  in  attempt- 
ing to  prejudice  the  opposition  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  by  reciting  the  fact  that 
some  southern  Democrats  are  opposed  to 
the  blU. 

The  writer  has  made  the  statement 
that  the  southern  Democrats,  in  a  secret 
caucus,  had  agreed  that  they  would  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  rewrite  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  went  on  to  at- 
tribute that  support  to  a  great  many 
ulterior  purposes  in  an  effort  not  only  to 
prejudice  the  opponents  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  but  also  to  prejudice 
any  opposition  that  might  ensue  later 
to  the  so-called  civil  rights  measure.  Of 
course,  that  man  Is  a  contemptible  falsi- 
fier, which  is  evident  from  the  vote  taken 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  before  I  had  read  the  ar- 
ticle.   He  said: 

All  the  southern  E>emocrat8  had  met  and 
had  agreed  on  this  course. 

I  have  checked  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
briefly,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  every  one  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crats followed  the  voting  pattern  he  has 
always  followed  with  respect  to  foreign 
aid.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  foreign 
aid  voted  against  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  those  who  are  opposed  to  in- 
creasing foreign  aid  voted  in  favor  of 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  not  have 
the  actual  yea-and-nay  vote  before  me, 
but  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hn.L]  has  not  yet  completely  deserted 
the  little  group  of  embattled  southern 
Democrats;  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HoLLAifDl  has  not;  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  has  not; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fux- 
bright]  had  not  at  the  last  account  that 
I  had  from  him.  All  of  them  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

All  of  those  who  voted  In  favor  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  have  a  consistent 
record  of  voting  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  or  opposing  the  program 
In  its  entirety. 

We  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  our 
country  when  men  of  the  fourth  estate, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  honor — 
and  most  of  them  are — seize  on  every  is- 
sue that  comes  before  the  Senate  in  an 
effort  to  twist,  distort,  and  wilfully  and 
malignantly  falsify  in  order  to  attempt 
to  prejudice  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  legislation,  which 
has  not  yet  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  or — as.  in  this  case,  attempt  to 
prejudice  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  program  or 
seek  to  reduce  the  authorization  there- 
for. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  about  it.  I  cannot  stop  it.  It  is  not 
a  new  custom,  although  all  of  it  is  not 
as  vicious  and  as  open  and  flagrant  and 
maliciously  false  as  Is  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred.  But  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  protest  it  and  to  have  embalmed 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  fact  that  some  men  who  are 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  a  cause  that 
is  protected  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — the  freedom  of  the 
press — abuse  that  freedom  by  attribut- 
ing evil  purposes  to  all  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  their  views  on  all  legislation. 

It  ought  to  stop.  Those  who  own  the 
newspapers  should  see  to  It  that  this 
kind  of  yellow  journalism  is  eliminated 
or  else  there  will  be  a  time  when  they 
will  have  finally  made  the  circuit 
around  and  distorted  the  position  of 
everyone,  and  there  will  be  some  curtail- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  press  to  slander, 
libel,  and  falsify,  as  is  done  in  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  make  the 
request  which  I  intend  to  make.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  writer  to  whom  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
referred,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  am  sure 
underestimates  very  drastically  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as 
well  as  the  integrity  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  previously  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  prior 
amendment  to  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen 
amendment  had  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  is  now  pending.  I  have  been  trying 
to  locate  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
ask  him  to  make  certain  that  his  amend- 
ment would  not  be  called  up  this  after- 
noon because  of  the  commitment  which 
the  leadership  has  given  to  the  Senate 
that  there  would  be  no  further  votes 
this  afternoon.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
will  agree  to  the  arrangement,  because 
he  has  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  tem- 
porarily, and  therefore  I  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  see  him.  But  I  desired 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  file  the  amendment,  so  that 
he  could  call  It  up  on  Monday.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  will  find  there  is 
no  difficulty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  sUted  in- 
formation I  received  from  one  of  the 
attaches. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator's  comment.  I  came 
into  the  Chamber  as  the  Senator  was 
closing.  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
made  some  reference  to  the  Kraft  col- 
umn. 

Mr.  RUSSKTJ..  I  said  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  mantle  of  Ananias 
and  had  demonstrated  more  ability  to 
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wear  tt  than  anyone  I  have  known  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  an  appropriate 
description  of  that  Journalist.  Earlier 
today  I  had  paid  my  disrespects  to  him 
for  his  lying  eolumn  published  today. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator.  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  when  he  made  his  statement. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  made  it  clear  that  I 
had  been  advised  by  Senate  colleagues 
that  there  had  been  no  such  secret 
caucus  as  is  reported.  I  also  made  it 
clear  that  the  writer  had  done  a  great 
Injustice  to  my  southern  colleagues.  I 
expect  that  kind  of  justice  to  be  done  to 
me  by  men  of  the  yellow  press  of  Amer- 
ica. That  does  not  concern  me,  except 
that  I  attempt  to  keep  the  record 
straight  each  time  I  observe  such  arti- 
cles by  paying  my  disrespects  to  such 
kept  Journalists. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  writer  evidently 
undertook  not  only  to  prejudice  the  case 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  also 
undertook  to  make  a  case  against  the 
efforts  of  the  southern  Democrats  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  civil  rights 
bill.  He  is  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  falsehood,  to  besmirch  all  those 
whose  consciences  will  not  permit  them 
to  support  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  well 
as  those  who  will  be  opposed  to  a  so- 
called  civil  rights  measure  when  it  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

He  endeavored  to  create  a  monumental 
falsehood  in  order  to  accomplish  a  dou- 
ble purpose  with  one  falsehood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wished  the  Senator 
to  know  that  I  paid  my  disrespects  to 
tliat  kind  of  Journalist.  I  desire  that 
the  Record  be  clear  again  that  there  is 
no  arrangement  between  the  Southern 
Senators  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  know  that  on  the  merits  and  the  de- 
merits of  the  bill  Senators  will  exercise 
their  independent  Judgments. 

I  also  suggested  that  the  writer  take 
a  look  at  the  division  of  the  southern 
Senators  in  this  body  on  the  question. 
I  suggested  that  he  look  at  the  record  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
jcanJ  and  Uie  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  well  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  , 
who  voted  In  the  negative.  Unfortu- 
nately they  have  persisted  in  the  error 
of  thetr  ways  by  supporting  all  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSK  Nevertheless,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  Joined  In  nailing  this  vi- 
cious, lying  article  to  the  mast. 

Mr,  LAU9CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylcW? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  bold  and  direct 
approach  and  purpose  to  reveal  the  truth. 
Unless  journalists  are  truthful,  we  will 
nm  into  calamity.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  exhibited  his  usual,  objective, 
and  courageous  approach  to  problems  In 
regard  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  SeoM.- 
tor's  comments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
go  back  to  the  discussion  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Oeorgla  brought  up,  I  believe 
I,  too,  have  attended  every  one  of  the 
southern  caucuses.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  never  discussed  before  the 
group  at  all.  I  believe  he  will  agree  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  Southern  Sen- 
ators has  come  to  him  and  aduMwledged 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  American  Revolution,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  have  had  one  fun- 
damental dream  wltii  respect  to  the 
world  family  of  nations,  lliat  is.  that  it 
be  made  up  of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. While  for  many  years  our  role  in 
achieving  such  a  world  was  passive,  time 
and  events  have  brought  us  to  a  role  of 
world  leadership.  Our  own  seciulty  pre- 
vents us  from  turning  our  backs  on  this 
leadership.  The  basic  question  before 
us  today  is  how  can  we  as  a  nation  best 
exercise  this  leadership  to  accomplish 
the  longstanding  dream  of  freemen  and 
thus  advance  our  own  security. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first 
recognize  the  forces  working  against  a 
world  of  free  and  indejiendent  nations. 
Of  course,  the  foremost  enemy  of  free- 
dom is  Communist  Imperialism.  The 
Communists  are  hard  at  work  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  and  dominate  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world.  In 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
Communists  are  utilizing  every  weapon 
at  their  command — social,  political,  and 
military — in  their  efforts  to  make  this  a 
Communist  world.  Their  allies  in  this 
fight  against  freedom  are  poverty,  dis- 
ease, ignorance,  and  desperation. 

Oiu"  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
overcoming  all  of  these  forces.  Foreign 
aid  has  proved  an  effective  instnunent  in 
this  struggle  and  I  believe  it  can  be  made 
an  even  more  effective  instrument  in 
achieving  a  world  of  free  and  independ- 
ent nations. 

Mr.  President,  critics  pf  foreign  aid 
almost  always  include  in  their  charges 
the  assertion  that  you  can't  buy  friends. 
This  is  a  very  easy  charge  to  make  since 
it  is  axiomatic.  However,  the  charge  is 
completely  irrelevant  to  foreign  aid  since 
the  program  is  not  intended  to  buy 
friends.  The  military  support  phase  of 
the  program,  of  course,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strenthening  the  military  might 
of  the  free  world.  The  nonmilitary 
phase  is  intended  to  help  less  fortunate 
underdeveloped  nations  strengthen  their 
economic  and  political  independence. 
That  is.  to  help  the  people  of  the  nations 
win  their  struggle  against  poverty,  dis- 
ease, ignorance,  and  desperation. 

Paramount  to  success  in  this  endeavor 
Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  underdeveloped 
nations  to  achieve  economic  and  p<^tical 
independence.  All  our  Nation  can  do  is 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. As  a  general  rule,  economic  aid 
should  not  be  extended  unless  the  re- 
cipient nation  undertakes  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  This  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  basic  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  enacting  these  two 
programs  is  sovmd.    I  believe  the  future 


security  of  the  free  world  depeiKls  on  our 
continuation  of  an  effective  foreign  aid 
program.  This  bdief  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  West  have  adopted  programs 
to  economically  assist  the  underdevel- 
oped nations.  Even  the  Soviet  Union 
has  recognized  the  effectiveness  of  this 
approach  by  adopUng  an  economic  assist- 
ance program  to  bring  underdeveloped 
nations  under  Communist  influence. 

Our  economic  assistance  program  to 
Western  Europe  after  the  war  had  dra- 
matic results  and  its  success  was  easily 
measured.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot 
be  true  of  our  present  program.  Europe 
had  all  the  necessary  requirements  for 
economic  development  other  than  capi- 
tal and  plants.  The  underdeveloped 
nations  are  beginning  from  scratch.  It 
will  be  a  long  but  necessary  road. 

Our  actions  on  the  pending  bill  should 
be  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  policy  en- 
visioned when  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  AlUance  for  Progress 
were  initially  enacted. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  small 
nation  of  Uruguay  for  the  dedication  of 
a  statue  to  George  Washington.  During 
my  visit,  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
many  members  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment, business  and  civic  leaders,  as 
well  as  our  personnel  in  the  Embassy 
and  related  missions.  Although  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  have  offered  It  my  sup- 
port, this  was  my  first  opportvmlty  to 
view  In  operation  the  vast  hemispheric 
program  that  has  developed  imder  the 
sponsorship  of  President  Kennedy,  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America. 

In  the  numerous  discussions  I  had  in 
Uruguay,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  re- 
peatedly became  the  topic  of  Interest  and 
concern.  A  number  of  Uruguayans  were 
unhappy  with  the  slowness  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  weis  extremely  Impressed 
by  the  dedication  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Uruguay  in 
following  a  course  of  action  within  the 
framework  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
although  it  was  apparent  that  they, 
themselves,  were  not  moving  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Since  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Uruguay, 
I  have  been  devoting  a  considerable 
amount  of  my  time  reviewing  the 
Alliance. 

Certainly,  neither  party  can  claim  ex- 
clusive authorship  of  our  present  Latin 
American  program.  It  was  during  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  regime  that  the  Act 
of  Bogot4.  calling  for  mutual  coopera- 
tion, was  adopted.  It  was  also  at  the 
request  of  President  Elsenhower  that 
Congress,  in  1960.  authorized  $600  mil- 
lion for  the  Inter -American  E*rogram  for 
Social  Progress. 

Then,  under  President  Kennedy,  the 
Alliance  Itself  was  tnaugxu^ted  in  August 
1961.  at  a  meeting  of  finance  ministers 
at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a  vast,  dynamic  program,  en- 
gulfing the  northern  and  southern  con- 
tinents of  America,  and  dedicated  to  the 
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eradication  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease,  which  have  plagued  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  its  long  and  turbulent  his- 
tory. Twenty  nations  signed  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  and  dedicated  their 
programs  and  their  efforts  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  goals  as:  elimina- 
tion of  adult  illiteracy  by  1970;  increas- 
ing life  expectancy  at  birth  by  a  mlni- 
mimi  of  5  years;  an  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  2.5  percent  per  capita  per 
year;  and  encouraging  and  expanding 
such  related  enterprises  as  housing  con- 
struction, sewage  smd  sanitation  facili- 
ties', agrarian  reform,  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity; and  to  the  development  of 
long-range  programs  which  would  in- 
sure the  self-sustaining  growth  of  each 
nation. 

Since  its  inception,  I  have  heard  some 
critics  prophesy  the  failure  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  while  others  have 
predicted  its  eventual  failure  unless  cer- 
tain changes — which  happen  to  fit  their 
own  ideas — are  made  immediately. 

Sentiments  like  these  could  indicate 
that  there  exists  an  impatience  to  get 
moving,  to  get  the  Job  done,  and  that 
would  be  all  to  the  good;  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  this  attitude  refiects  de- 
featism and  a  deep  misunderstanding  of 
what  we  have  undertaken. 

These  people  have  forgotten  what 
President  Kennedy  said  when  he  first 
outlined  his  proposals  for  the  Alliance 
at  the  White  House  on  March  13,  1961. 
The  10-year  plan  for  the  Alliance,  he 
said,  will  be  the  years  of  maximum  ef- 
fort, the  years  when  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome. 

And.  If  we  are  successful — 

He  said— 
If  our  effort  Is  bold  enough  and  determined 
enough,  then  the  cloee  of  this  decade  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  the 
American  experience. 

I  would  like  to  stress  his  use  of  the 
word  "beginning."  Those  who  complain 
that  the  Alliance  has  failed  in  24  months 
to  correct  the  economic  and  social  dis- 
tortions of  250  years  of  colonialism  and 
150  years  of  frequently  turbulent  po- 
litical independence  should  go  back  and 
read  Mr.  Kennedy's  speech  to  discover 
the  full  dimeiMlons  of  the  job  we  are 
tackling. 

As  stated  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Its  recent  report  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress : 

These  criticisms  reflect  not  only  the  ob- 
stacles facing  the  Alliance,  but  also  the 
enormous  problems  that  called  it  into  being. 

Certainly,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
not  been  a  total  success.  However,  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  is 
miraculous  in  the  face  of  the  problems  it 
faces.  As  Tad  Szulc.  noted  columnist 
on  Latin  American  affairs,  has  said: 

Social  and  political  xinrest  are  rising  ver- 
tically like  a  maddened  fever  chart. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  pointed 
out  the  principal  criticisms  brought 
against  the  Alliance  in  the  Ught  of  its 
objectives,  accomplishments,  and  po- 
tential. These  criticisms,  and  the  cham- 
ber's answers,  are  as  follows : 

It  hasn't  gotten  off  the  ground.  The  need 
for  speed  Is  urgent.  As  XJS.  AUlanc*  CXMrdl- 
nator  Tftodoro  Moacoeo  constantly  streeses: 
"It  Is  1  minute  to  midnight  In  Latin  Amer- 


ica." Tomorrow  the  hemisphere  may  have 
more  Cubas  to  deal  with.  Tet  any  program 
as  complex  and  ambitious  as  the  Alliance 
requires  time  to  get  moving,  and  the  results 
are  not  likely  to  be  apparent  overnight  or 
even  within  the  first  few  years.  Economic 
development  historically  shows  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  from  slow  beginnings. 

Its  machinery  Is  Inadequate.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  coordination 
among  the  United  States,  the  IDB,  the  OAS. 
ECLA.  and  the  other  International  Institu- 
tions which  win  participate.  The  OAS  ma- 
chinery Itself,  particularly  the  Panel  of  Nine, 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  Its  role  clarified. 
National  planning  for  the  Alliance  In  Latin 
America  is  just  getting  underway,  but  AID 
and  other  U.S.  agencies  could  Improve  their 
coordination.  As  one  leading  U.8.  news- 
paper has  put  It:  "Latins  thought  they  had  a 
monopoly  on  manana  and  they  were  both 
perplexed  and  dismayed  when  they  discov- 
ered that  this  was  another  field  where  Wash- 
ington was  first." 

The  U.S.  contribution  Is  inadequate.  At 
this  stage  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  not  completed  their  plans,  much 
less  undertaken  the  varied  and  complex  self- 
help  efforts  necessary  to  make  U.S.  aid  effec- 
tive. 

Latin  American  governments  have  not  met 
the  conditions  to  which  they  agreed.  This 
Is  one  of  the  thorniest  problems  for  the  Al- 
liance, because  of  the  Inclination  of  AID  and 
other  agencies  to  provide  aid,  as  In  the  past 
whenever  an  emergency  arises.  On  the  other 
hand,  18  Latin  American  countries  have 
taken  positive  steps  toward  sounder  long- 
range  planning,  self-help,  and  reforms. 

The  emphasis  Is  on  social  development 
rather  than  the  real  need  for  Investment  In 
productive  enterprise.  In  this  respect,  view- 
points differ  widely.  Many  experts  feel  that 
there  Is  not  enough  time  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
that  social  and  economic  development  must 
be  pursued  simultaneously  If  either  is  to 
succeed. 

The  reforms  envisaged  by  the  alliance  are 
unfair.  Members  of  the  so-called  oligarchies 
of  Latin  America  have  made  this  charge. 
This  is  the  group  which  stands  to  be  most 
Immediately  affected  by  altered  land  and  tax 
policies.  However,  these  oligarchies  stand  to 
lose  more  In  the  Ipng  run  If  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  some  degree  of  the  control 
which  they  now  enjoy.  As  one  Peruvian 
aristocrat  said.  "Either  we  give  or  they  take." 

The  Alliance  gives  too  little  emphasis  to 
the  role  of  private  enterprise.  If  this  invest- 
ment Is  to  materialize.  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments must  make  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  provide  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  function  ade- 
quately. Among  other  things,  many  coun- 
tries win  have  to  reexamine  policies  on  ex- 
propriation and  compensation,  state  plan- 
ning, state  Investment  In  enterprise,  and 
business  regulation.  Of  the  total  $80  billion 
expected  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
over  the  10-year  period  of  the  Alliance,  nearly 
Uu-ee-fourths  Is  to  be  In  the  form  of  pri- 
vate domestic  investment  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican businessmen  themselves. 

The  alliance  lacks  a  mystique.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  so  far  failed  to  create  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  Alliance  In  this 
country,  and  In  much  of  Latin  America  it  is 
still  largely  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
Without  broad  popular  support,  the  task  of 
the  Alliance  will  be  Infinitely  more  dllBcult. 
A  new  public  Information  effort  by  the  OAS 
was  launched  in  July  1963.  to  create  greater 
public  consciousness  of  the  Alliance  and  to 
stress,  particularly  in  Latin  America,  the 
partnership  nature  of  the  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  recently 
been  faced  with  a  series  of  blows,  more 
particularly  the  military  coups  d'etat  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras. 


As  stated  by  Tad  Szulc  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  8 :      / 

Because  this  [Washington]  is  a  town  that 
has  accustomed  itselTto  think  In  the  black- 
and-white  terms  of  definitive  victories  or 
definitive  defeats,  the  Instantaneous  Inclina- 
tion here  was  to  begin  composing  the  obitu- 
ary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

To  me  it  is  quite  apparent  that  these 
setbacks  should  not  reflect  adversely  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  since 
these  military  coups  are  not  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  Alliance,  but  rather  a 
most  vivid  manifestation  of  the  tremen- 
dous problems  which  the  Alliance  is  at- 
temping  to  overcome. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Monday.  Oc- 
tober 7,  in  referring  to  these  last  violent 
death  throes  of  the  Latin  military  and 
oligarchy,  correctly  stated  that — 

The  Alliance  needs  time,  persistence,  and 
that  elusive  quality — faith.  It  must  not  be 
used  to  bolster  military  reaction,  but  It  must 
not  be  given  up  because  these  vestiges  of  a 
dying  past  are  making  last  stands  In  some 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  do  not  deny  that  what  has  happened 
in  Honduras  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
hc  is  sad — sad  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, sad  for  the  Dominicans  and  Hon- 
durans,  and  sad  for  those  around  the 
free  world  who  strongly  believe  in  the 
principles  of  self-government  and 
democracy. 

Even  though  we  have  taken  one  step 
backward  in  these  instances,  the  story 
of  the  Alliance  is  not  yet  finished.  Even 
the  Dominican  and  Honduran  stories  are 
not  yet  finished.  I  remind  you  that  even 
in  the  cases  of  the  military  coups  d'etat 
in  Peru  and  Argentina,  they  have  eventu- 
ally resulted  in  free  elections  and  repre- 
sentative democratic  governments. 

I  cannot  promise  you  that  there  will 
not  be  similar  setbacks  in  the  future  in 
Latin  America  before  the  Alliance  for 
Progress    achieves    its    ultimate    goals. 

Battles  are  lost,  but  wars  are  still  won. 
What  is  at  issue  is  whether,  in  the  face 
of  adversity  such  as  we  have  recently  en- 
countered, we  have  the  necessary  forti- 
tude to  continue  this  war  iigainst  com- 
munism, or  whether  our  frustrations  will 
result  in  our  withdrawing  from  the 
affray.  Upon  this  decision  will  rest  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Support  for  this  program  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  imfortxmately  ebbs  and  flows 
with  every  intermediate  small  advance  or 
setback.  Our  fickleness  in  this  regard 
leads  our  Latin  American  friends  to  feel 
that  possibly  we  are  Incapable  of  the 
long-sustained  effort  necessary  to  reach 
the  goals  set  by  the  Alliance.  Castro  and 
his  communistic  cohorts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica play  continually  on  this  fear  as  part 
of  his  campaign  to  destroy  the  program 
that  stands  between  Latin  America  and 
Commimlst  domination.  Castro,  re- 
cently on  the  Havana  radio,  happily 
commented: 

The  North  American  Congressmen  have 
cut  In  half  cotain  ftmds  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Of  course,  that  famous  Alliance  was 
alwairs  conceived  on  a  false  basis,  as  an  In- 
stnunent of  aggression  against  the  Cuban 
revolution.  It  was  from  the  beginning 
doomed  to  faUxire. 
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The  Chilean  Communist  newspaper.  El 
Siglo,  tolled  the  death  knell  of  the  Alli- 
ance as  follows: 


\ 


The  $3  billion  annual  aid  promised  2  years 
ago  was  mere  propaganda  and  waa  actually 
reduced  to  •«00  million.  The  result  has  been 
stagnation,  even  retrogression  Instead  of 
predicted  growth,  since  In  this  period  North 
American  monopolies  have  withdrawn  from 
Latin  America  more  than  AID  furnished. 
With  the  House  cut  to  $460  million,  the 
Alliance  has  died.    May  It  rest  in  peace. 

It  la  miraculoxis  that,  considering  the 
problems  faced  in  Latin  America,  we 
have  had  the  degree  of  success  that  has 
accrued  to  the  Alliance  in  short  time  of 
its  operation.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sums  up  its  report,  as  follows: 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  stands  as  a  bold  program  calcu- 
lated to  make  at  least  a  start  toward  the 
long-range  solution  of  Latin  America's  di- 
verse problems  and  toward  assurance  of 
social  and  economic  progress  In  the  years 
ahead. 

In  order  to  place  the  progress  of  the 
Alliance  in  its  proper  context.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
I  know  are  right  with  the  Alliance,  and 
some  of  the  accomplishments  that  the 
program  has  already  achieved. 

One  thing  right  with  the  Alliance  is 
that  it  represents  an  awakening  of  our 
national  interests  and  responsibilities  In 
Latin  America. 

Until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  very  few 
of  us  in  the  United  States  were  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  and  few  of  us  cared.  As  Mr. 
Moscoso  recently  stated  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  October  12: 

Latin  America  was  a  region  we  took  for 
granted.  We  went  there  as  toxirlsts,  and 
counted  on  it  to  supply  us  with  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, and  raw  materials.  It  was  also  an  area 
to  which  we  exported  a  large  volume  of  our 
manufactured  products.  Through  these  dec- 
ades, Latin  America  either  failed  to  develop 
modem  economies  and  societies,  or  It  reared 
distorted  economies  dependent  on  only  one 
or  two  products — tin  in  Bolivia,  oil  in  Vene- 
zuela, coffee  in  Brazil.  All  this  time,  bliss- 
fully Ignored  by  all  but  a  few.  tensions  and 
problems  were  growing.  Revolutions  made 
colorful,  but  unimportant,  reading.  Dicta- 
torships and  political  convulsions  drew  from 
most  of  us  a  yawn  rather  than  a  quest  for 
understanding.  Only  Intermittent  and 
largely  ineffective  attempts  were  made  to  get 
to  the  root  of  the  problems  that  were  grow- 
ing In  Latin  America  and  that  sooner  or  later 
were  bound  to  command  our  attention. 

Then  came  Fidel  Castro,  and  suddenly. 
North  America  awoke  to  Latin  America. 

The  Alliance  is  not  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  Marshall  plan  which  merely — yes,  I 
said  "merely" — set  itself  the  tack  of  re- 
constructing war-ravaged  economies. 
This  is  a  program,  as  Alliance  Coordi- 
nator Teodoro  Moscoso  has  put  It,  which 
seeks  to  build — not  to  rebuild — econ- 
omies and  societies  ravaged  by  history. 

Against  this  background,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  expectation  of  quick  results 
in  the  shape  of  a  flourishing,  contented, 
democratic  Latin  America  after  2  years 
of  treatment,  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  sounds. 

Another  thing  that  Is  right  with  the 
Alliance  is  its  concept.  It  does  not 
gloss  over  problems  but  faces  up  to 
them  honestly.  It  does  not  say  that, 
with  a  few  million  dollars  poured  into 
technical    assistance   projects,    we   can 


make  up  for  150  years  of  under- 
development. It  calls  for  changes  In  the 
outdated  and  brittle  structure  of  the 
Latin  American  economies  and  societies, 
so  that  the  money  and  the  other  re- 
sources that  are  poured  in  are  chan- 
neled to  the  people  who  need  them  most. 
Nor  is  the  Alliance  just  another  aid  pro- 
gram. It  puts  the  burden  of  the  effort — 
as  far  as  internal  reform  as  well  as  the 
generation  of  funds  are  concerned — on 
the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves. United  States  and  other  outside 
aid  can  and  will  become  effective  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  Latin  American 
members  of  the  Alliance  carry  out  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  President  Kennedy 
has  said  repeatedly  that  this  is  "a  vast 
cooperative  effort  in  which  the  United 
States  is  the  junior  partner." 

Not  only  are  they  required  to  institute 
basic  reforms  in  order  to  better  respond 
to  the  needs  of  their  people — not  only 
is  the  principal  burden  of  generating  80 
percent  of  the  necessary  funds  within 
their  own  countries — but  even  on  those 
programs  with  which  we  assist  them, 
they  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
funds. 

In  Mexico  we  have  authorized  a  $20 
million  credit  for  loans  to  small  farmers. 
It  is  expected  that  Mexico's  own  contri- 
bution to  this  program  will  be  $185 
million. 

AID  Is  providing  a  $30.5  million  loan  to 
Argentina  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  1,200  miles  of  highways. 
Argentina  will  provide  $160  million. 

In  Chile,  through  the  social  progress 
trust  fund,  we  have  made  a  credit  of  $2 
million  available  to  build  1.900  homes. 
The  local  contribution  is  in  excess  of 
$5  "2  million. 

A  grant  of  $310,000  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  formation  of  credit  un- 
ions in  Latin  America  has  resulted  In 
stimulating  and  creating  some  500  credit 
unions.  New  credit  imions  are  being 
created  at  the  rate  of  60  a  month. 

In  Central  America  the  social  progress 
trust  fund  has  made  a  $2,925,000  loan  to 
the  five  Central  American  universities, 
for  improvement  of  the  training  of  their 
technical  and  professional  personnel. 
This  Is  being  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  countries  themselves. 
Another  thing  that  Is  right  with  the 
alliance  is  that  it  Is  not  a  govemment- 
to-government  program. 

It  recognizes  candidly  that  roads, 
ports,  communications,  and  other  infra- 
structure facilities  are  generally  beyond 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide. So.  to  the  extent  that  these  basic 
ingredients  need  to  be  provided,  we  have 
to  work  with  governments. 

Even  most  of  the  loans  that  are  made 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  recipi- 
ent governments  end  up  in  the  private 
sector.  For  example,  the  supervised  ag- 
ricultural credit  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  which  I  have  referred  to.  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  through 
private  banks,  for  small  agricultural 
credit  loans  under  a  controlled  rate  of 
Interest,  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
seed,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  the  other 
basics  required  for  full  utilization  of  the 
land. 

But  beyond  this,  private  enterprise 
must  carry  the  burden.    It  is  estimated 


that  65  percent  of  the  resources  within 
Latin  America  must  c(xne  from  private 
sources  there.  Also,  $300  million  a  year 
win  be  needed  over  the  course  of  the  10- 
year  program  from  U.S.  and  other  for- 
eign private  investors.  What  is  needed 
is  the  maximum  cooperation  and  pooling 
of  resources  from  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  For  what  we  are  after 
are  modem  economies  In  the  Govern- 
ment serving  the  people  and  in  which 
private  Initiative  has  the  opportunity  to 
play  the  productive  role  It  must  assume 
if  the  country  is  to  prosper  and  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  free. 

Development  toward  fair  tax  loans  and 
proper  administration  is  another  thing 
that  Is  right  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Twelve  Latin  American  countries  have 
either  passed  new  and  tighter  tax  legis- 
lation or  Improved  their  tax  and  customs 
collection  systems.  In  seven  cases,  the 
reforms  have  been  of  major  scope.  This 
area  Is  of  great  concern  to  the  founders 
of  the  Alliance  both  here  and  In  Latin 
America. 

It  is  also,  as  we  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience in  the  tax  field,  one  of  the  most 
politically  sensitive  and  difficult. 

However,  the  beginning  that  has  been 
made  in  countries  as  far  apart  as  Guate- 
mala and  Chile.  Colombia,  and  Bolivia, 
Is  impressive.  At  the  same  time  we  real- 
ize that  It  Is  only  a  beginning. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  that 
our  American  technicians  are  providing 
today  In  Latin  America  is  advice  on  tax 
collection  and  fiscal  administration.  Our 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  a  short  time 
has  built  up  a  fine  and  e£Bcient  record 
In  this  field. 

Rational  comprehensive  moderniza- 
tion of  agriculture  is  another  thing  right 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  in  most  underdeveloped  countries 
in  the  world,  agriculture  is  the  backbone 
of  the  economy  of  Latin  America.  Yet, 
much  as  these  countries  depend  on  it, 
agriculture  is  at  the  root  of  much  of 
Latin  America's  economic  and  social  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  either  turning  out  too 
much  of  a  few  products  such  as  cof- 
fee or  it  is  producing  too  little  of  the 
desperately  needed  staples  like  wheat  and 
com.  What  is  more,  agriculture  Is  high- 
ly inefficient,  employing  far  too  high  a 
percentage  of  the  population  and  thus 
unable  to  give  those  masses  more  than 
a  few  crumbs  of  the  small  pie  they  all 
have  to  share.  So,  naturally,  it  did  not 
take  much  imagination  when  the  char- 
ter of  the  Alliance  was  drawn  up,  to  make 
agriculture  a  big  chapter.  Agrarian  re- 
form was  the  watchword.  And  it  gave 
rise  very  quickly  to  the  misconception 
that  all  that  was  wanted  or  needed  was 
the  splitting  up  of  the  large  landed  es- 
tates, which  were  owned  by  a  few  wealthy 
men  who  also  played  a  decisive  role  in 
controlling  the  political  destiny  of  their 
countries.  But  it  Is  not  this  simple. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  land  was  divided  and  given  to 
individual  farm  families,  production  did 
not  increase.  Instead.  It  fell  and,  in 
some  cases,  drastically.  Bolivia,  which 
went  through  this  experience  beginning 
in  1952,  is  a  case  in  point.  So  I  prefer 
to  speak  rather  in  terms  of  modernizing 
agriculture.    By  that  we  do  not  mean 
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taking  land  away,  dividing  it  up  and  re- 
distributing it,  but  orderly  rwMrganlza- 
tion.  including  possible  changes  in  land 
tenure,  supervised  credit  and  extension 
services,  azxl  farm-to-market  roads 
which  make  it  possible  to  get  a  product 
to  the  places  where  it  is  needed.  This 
is  the  raticmal  way  in  which  the  Al- 
liance is  tackling  the  inroblem  of  agri- 
ciilture.  It  is  the  right  way.  Under 
this  kind  of  program,  Venezuela,  with 
relatively  little  help  from  us,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  resettling  close  to  60,000  farm 
families  on  land  of  their  own  since  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  visited  there  jiist  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  In  Chile,  Colombia,  Bo- 
livia, and  many  other  places  in  the  area, 
similar  programs  are  getting  into  high 
gear.  In  these  efforts,  American  land 
grant  colleges,  Uke  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  are  playing  a  major 
role.  Experts  from  these  universities 
are  in  Latin  America  or  are  training 
Latin  Americans  in  this  country,  thus 
making  available  the  best  knowledge 
that  we  have  developed  and  put  to  use 
in  this  field. 

Bringing  other  free  world  developed 
nations  in  to  help  provide  the  funds  for 
modernization  of  Latin  America  in  the 
joint  interest  of  all  free  countries  is  an- 
other thing  that  is  right  with  the 
Alliance. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  is 
footing  the  whole  bill  for  the  Alliance 
has  been  removed  even  further  from  the 
truth  because  of  some  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  consortium  approach  to 
aiding  less-developed  countries — a  tech- 
nique which  the  World  Bank  pioneered 
in  India.  After  preliminary  discussions 
on  Colombia's  development  program,  we 
now  have  the  prospect  of  West  Euro- 
pean participation  in  Alliance  efforts  to 
bolster  Latin  American  economies. 

A  consultative  meeting  In  Washington 
was  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
World  Bank  and  yielded  clear-cut  indi- 
cations of  commitments  from  that  or- 
ganization and  from  European  countries 
to  join  us  and  Colombia  in  financing  the 
initial  stage  of  Colombia's  10 -year  na- 
tional development  plan.  This  is  the 
first  case  in  which  our  efforts  to  spread 
the  financial  burden  of  Latin  America's 
economic  and  social  developiment  to  the 
other  industriallced  nations  are  bearing 
substantial  fruit.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  in  the  case  of  Chile,  a  similar 
multination  financing  pattern  can  be 
worked  out.      J  | 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friends  and  esteemed  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors HuuFHRKT  and  Javits,  the  Atlantic 
Community  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America,  known  as  ADELA,  is 
being  formed  to  add  its  efforts  in  induc- 
ing the  more  developed  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America. 

The  promotion  of  a  vitally  increased 
role  for  private  enterprise  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Alliance  and  the  hearten- 
ing response  in  recent  months  of  some 
American  firms  are  more  things  that  are 
right  with  the  Alliance. 

Another  impwrtant  point  that  needs 
mention  is  the  extensive  program  Uiis 
administration  is  carrying  on  to  attract 
more  funds  from  American  private  in- 
vestors into  Latin  America,  as  well  as 


to  create  greater  confidence  and  thus 
more  productive  investment  from  pri- 
vate sources  within  Latin  America. 
U.8.  loans  to  intermediate  credit  in- 
stitutions in  Latin  America  under  the 
Alliance  so  far  exceed  $100  miUicm. 
These  loans  are  used  for  credit  to  farm- 
ers, small  and  medium  size  private  busi- 
nesses precisely  to  develop  the  kind  of 
healthy,  decentralized  business  activity 
which  is  so  vital  both  to  economic  prog- 
ress and  to  the  development  of  social 
and  political  stability.  For  example, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
five  private  development  banks  have 
been  formed  or  are  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation in  Colombia. 

As  for  U.S.  private  investment,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
carrying  on  a  program  of  loans  in  local 
currency  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries from  funds  generated  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  UJ3.  food  stocks;  loans  in  dol- 
lars; sharing  of  the  cost  of  investment 
sxirveys;  and,  most  important,  guaran- 
tees of  new  investments  by  U.S.  firms 
against  the  triple  risk  of  expropriation, 
inconvertibility,  and  war.  This  makes  it 
clear  that  we  are  in  full  agreement  with 
those  who  want  the  Alliance  to  make  use 
of  the  resources  and  the  know-how  of 
private  enterprise. 

Vision,  the  largest  circulation  news 
magazine  in  Latin  America,  published 
in  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  report  pointing  out  that 
from  U.S.  private  enterprise  the  net  cap- 
ital flow  to  Latin  America,  plus  rein- 
vested earnings,  and  expenditures  for 
depletions,  depreciati<xis.  amortizations, 
and  other  plant  retiranents,  amounted 
to  about  $1  bilUon. 

Those  American  firms  which  have 
shown  faith  in  the  future  of  Latin 
America  and  in  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram by  makiiig  new  investments  in  the 
region  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Alliance  is  fulfilling  many  of  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.    The  amount  of  accom- 
plishments that  have  occurred  in  this 
relatively  short  period  of  time  since  the 
inception  of  the  Alliance  can  be  meas- 
ured as  follows:   140,000  new  homes  or 
family  dwelling  units  have  been  con- 
structed in  Latin  America;   8,200  new 
classrooms  have  been  built,  and  more 
than    4    million    textbooks    have    been 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  drive  for 
educational  Improvements;  160,000  agri- 
cultural loans  have  been  made  to  Latin 
American  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
individually  owned  farms,  for  improved 
seeds  and  broodstock,  for  modem  agri- 
cultural  implements;   700    communities 
for  the  first  time  have  sanitary  water 
facilities,  and  900  hospitals  and  health 
centers  have  been  established  In  a  part 
of  the  world  where  disease  traditionally 
has  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  85  children 
out  of  every  thousand  before  the  age  of  5. 
This  compares  to  a  similar  mortality  rate 
of  28  per  thousand  In  the  United  States. 
Gentlemen,  as  you  look  at  these  figures, 
I  believe  that  we  are  all  struck  with  what 
seems  to  be  quite  a  large  accomplish- 
ment, but  I  venture  to  say  that  this  rep- 
resents only  a  dent  in  the  great  shield 
of  poverty  in  Latin  America.    I  am  im- 
pressed on  the  one  hand  by  the  accom- 


plishments that  have  occurred,  and  en 
the  other  hand  by  the  «mTn»t>*f  taA  still 
confronting  Latin  America.  I  share 
with  President  Kennedy  his  views  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  As  you  remember, 
he  said: 

We  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go,  and  in  fact 
in  some  ways  the  road  wemi  longer  than  it 
WM  when  tha  Joomey  itarted. 

Probably  the  greatest  roadblock  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  the  xmwillingness  of  the  Latin 
American  Nations  to  mobilize  their  avail- 
able resoiirces  at  the  pace  demanded  by 
the  rising  expectations  of  LaUn  Amer- 
ica. However,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of 
Teodoro  Moscoso  in  insisting  that  re- 
forms be  a  condition  to  assistance,  we 
are  seeing  increasingly  that  the  Latin 
Americans  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  Just  another  aid  program,  but 
one  requiring  that  they,  themselves,  make 
the  prlncipsd  efforts. 

We  have,  as  has  been  said  quite  often, 
only  one  minute  to  midnight  in  Latin 
America.  And  the  clock  continues  to 
move.  The  Castro-Communist  design  of 
coercion  in  this  hemisphere  has  been 
dealt  with  in  considerable  depth  on  many 
previous  occasions  in  this  chamber.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  which  I  know  is  well  under- 
stood by  others  of  my  colleagues.  How- 
ever, I  must  remind  you  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  the  only  alternative  to 
conununism  in  this  hemisphere. 

If  we  consider  the  facts  which  are 
available  to  us,  we  will  see  that  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  support  Latin  America 
to  the  fullest.  Historically,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  United  States  have  been 
boxmd  tightly  together.  The  United 
States  and  Latin  America  have  enjoyed 
a  mutually  beneficial  exchaivge  of  goods 
and  services.  Presently  Latin  America 
accoimts  for  the  purchase  of  20  to  25 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  sold  abroad. 
Likewise,  the  United  States  purchases  40 
to  45  percent  of  Latin  America's  total  ex- 
ports. Without  question,  the  pattern 
on  economic  Interdependence  has  Joined 
together  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  unless  we  are  willing 
to  abrogate  the  existing  trade  and  com- 
mercial ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  we  must  continue  to 
support  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  For 
the  Alliance  is  the  only  substantial  deter- 
rent to  the  influx  of  Castroism  in  this 
hemisphere.  If  it  fails,  the  vast  markets 
and  storehouse  of  natural  resources  in 
Latin  America  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  this  country. 

Therefore,  it  Is  quite  apparent  that,  in 
addition  to  our  security  Interests  and  the 
eleemosynary  aspects  of  the  Alliance, 
there  is  also  economic  Justification  for  its 
continued  support. 

The  contrary  is  also  true.  TTie  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  carried  the  bnmt  of  the 
attack  against  the  United  States  from 
Castro  and  his  Communist  cohorts. 
Their  vehemence  against  the  Alliance  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  fear  that 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  their 
ambitions  for  conquering  Latin  America 
will  be  thwarted.  All  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  that  are  presented  by 
this  little  island.  However,  what  has 
happened  in  Cuba  is  of  relatively  small 
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consequence  compared  to  simllax  success- 
ful subversions  In  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  amounted  to  $200 
million,  and  we  are  told  that  Russia  is 
pouring  $1  million  a  day  into  the  small 
country  of  Cuba.  In  fact.  Communists 
in  Latin  America  are  now  pointing  out 
with  glee  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  House  cuts  on  the  Alliance,  we  are 
making  no  more  available  to  all  Latin 
America  through  our  loans  than  Khru- 
shchev is  making  available  to  Cuba. 

We  will  shortly  be  faced  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  in  which  is  contained  the  au- 
thorization for  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund.  Therefore,  the  following 
words  from  Vision  magazine,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  recent  cut  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  by  the  House,  should 
be  of  interest : 

The  program  does  not  deserve  such  treat- 
ment. Slow  and  fimibllng  In  getting  off  the 
ground,  it  is  now  beginning  to  show  achieve- 
ments. Almost  every  Latin  American  state 
has  already  or  Is  In  the  process  of  overhaul- 
ing Its  tax  structure.  Land  reforms  are  mov- 
ing ahead.  Roads,  schools,  hospitals,  sewage 
nets  are  being  built.  Small  businessmen  are 
receiving  alliance  loans  for  expansion.  At 
the  same  time,  other  fortuitous  signs  of 
Latin  American  advancement  are  appearing — 
the  regional  economic  integration  movements 
and  the  slowly  rising  prices  of  major  com- 
modities. 

Of  courae  there  Is  disappointment  and 
grumbling— over  the  slowness  of  reform  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  slowness  of  money 
on  the  other — but  on  the  balance  it  is  widely 
accepted  that  the  program  is  providing  a  real 
stimulus  to  progress.  The  United  States 
must  remember  that  the  $1  billion  a 
year  promised  by  Washington  is  not  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  but  only  a  small  part 
of  it.  Its  chief  importance  Is  to  provide  a 
catalyst  which  will  set  off  a  much  larger 
and  purely  Latin  American  reaction.  By 
trimming  its  commitment.  Washington  at 
a  very  minimum  will  do  irreparable  harm 
to  a  burgeoning  Alliance  spirit  that  only  now 
is  beginning  to  take  hold. 

The  call  on  Alliance  funds  will  be  greater 
in  the  coming  year  than  ever  before.  Peru 
and  Argentina  will  be  back  in  the  program 
with  their  return  to  democratic  rule.  Major 
commitments  to  Chile  and  Colombia  must 
be  continued.  If  the  dust  settles  in  Brazil, 
new  projects  will  rise  again  there.  After  set- 
ting rigidly  high  standards  for  development 
aid.  Washington  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
default  once  its  demands  have  been  met. 

We  have  already  seen  Indications  from 
Latin  America  of  the  trauma  telt  there  by 
our  friends  due  to  the  recent  cuts,  and  we 
have  seen  examples  of  the  gloating  by  the 
Castro  and  Communist  press  over  this  cut. 
coming,  as  Mr.  Moecoso  has  said,  at  the  very 
time  that  Latin  American  governments  are 
moving  ahead  and  when  they  have  placed 
themselves  way  out  on  thin  political  limbs. 

We  have  but  one  ro€ul  to  follow,  the  road 
of  support  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Our 
failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  consequences 
to  our  own  national  interest — and  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Latin  Americans  themselves, 
for  a  hemisphere  of  countries,  representa- 
tive of  their  people,  and  responsive  to  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  populace, 
which  are  too  horrible  to  consider.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  sit  fatu- 
ously on  our  own  front  porch  while  our  back- 
yard is  aflame. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  while  I  was  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon,  presiding  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl  discussed  the  motion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  re- 
commit the  foreign  aid  bill  to  committee 
and.  in  the  opinion  of  colleagues,  paid 
his  disrespects  in  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  that 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
shows  that  he  and  I  have  nothing  in 
common.  I  am  glad,  if  that  is  true,  that 
it  does,  because  I  would  never  want  to  be 
that  common.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  I  no  longer  belong  to  a  political 
party  so  bankrupt  in  leadership  that  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  alleged  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois. 

I  understand  that  the  speech  was  char- 
acterized by  ill  manners  and  bad  taste. 
But  I  am  accustomed  to  that  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  won  his  good  will;  because  if  I  did, 
I  would  have  to  engage  in  some  very  long 
introspection.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  people  who  obviously 
are  not  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  record  as  it  is. 

I  am  glad  that  none  of  my  Democratic 
coUeagrues  sought  to  answer  him,  al- 
though some  said  they  thought  they 
should,  but  decided  they  should  not  un- 
less I  were  present.  I  take  this  as  one  of 
the  normal  courses  of  events  that  some- 
times take  place  in  the  Senate,  when 
Senators  are  so  lacking  in  their  facts 
that  they  have  to  resort  to  ridicule,  per- 
sonal sarcasm,  and  personal  abuse  as  a 
substitute  for  logic,  reason,  and  evidence. 
Some  Senators  thought  it  was  too  bad 
that  we  could  not  have  recorded  in  the 
Record  the  well-known  inflections  of  the 
voices  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois ;  but  I  have  re- 
quested that  the  Record  remain  un- 
changed, not  edited — which  is  the  right 
of  the  Senate.  So  let  the  Record  noW 
show  that  I  have  formally  notified  the 
OflBcial  Reporters  that  the  Record  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  to 
remain  unedited. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  brief 
comment  to  make:  It  would  appear  that 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  arguments 
and  public  announcements  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  MANsriELDl,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright],  and  the  majority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey! 
dealing  with  the  position  which  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill  have  taken 
is.  so  it  is  reported,  to  charge  that  we  are 
picking  out  instances  of  waste  and  mis- 
management that  always  are  bound  to 
crop  up  in  a  program  such  as  the  foreign 
aid  program,  and  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  basic  issues  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  more 
incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not 
"nlt-picked"  at  specific  projects  or  items. 
What  we  have  been  doing,  and  what  we 
will  continue  to  do  for  some  days,  be- 
fore the  Senate  votes  on  the  Mansfield- 


Dirksen  amendments,  is  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  and 
to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments. 
Thus  we  will  put  Senators  in  a  position 
where  they  cannot  say  to  their  constit- 
uents, when  they  return  home,  "But  we 
did  not  know."  They  may  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  will  have 
to  say,  "We  did  not  listen"  or  "we  did  not 
read,"  because  it  is  obvious  that  many  of 
them  are  not  listening.  But  we  will 
make  the  record;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
their  answer,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
they  make  here — not  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  we  make — will  have  to  be  just 
that. 

So  I  say  we  have  not  "nit-picked"  at 
specific  projects — but  we  have  shown  the 
history  of  the  AID  in  many  places,  and 
we  have  shown  that  it  has  not  accom- 
plished its  purpose. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  consider 
the  $300  million  a  year,  for  10  years,  that 
Turkey  has  received  vmder  the  AID  pro- 
gram; yet  today  Turkey  is  worse  off  than 
she  was  in  1947.  If  any  persons  are  la- 
boring under  the  illusion  that  Turkey 
has  a  constitutional,  democratic  form 
of  government,  they  could  not  be  more 
mistaken. 

Or  consider  the  $3.5  billion  which 
Pakistan  has  received  under  the  AID 
program.  We  have  pointed  out  that  aid 
in  that  amount  to  Pakistan  cannot  be 
justified.  Today  we  find  Pakistan  play- 
ing "footsie"  with  the  Red  Chinese  and 
entering  into  negotiated  agreements  with 
them.  We  point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  cannot  be  justified  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  basic 
policy  questions  involved  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill;  and  we  shall  give  all  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  want  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  be  sent  to 
Pakistan,  because  we  are  going  to  move 
that  that  item  be  cut. 

Or  let  Senators  consider  the  $5.5  bil- 
lion which  Korea  has  received  under  our 
AID  program,  although  South  Korea 
would  not  last  for  more  than  a  matter 
of  days  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of 
our  Armed  Forces  there.  We  point  out 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  put  on  the  front- 
hne  a  South  Korean  soldier  or  a  Paki- 
stan soldier  or  a  Turkish  soldier,  rather 
than  an  American  soldier;  but  the  pro- 
gram now  being  operated  makes  no 
sense,  because  both  American  troops  and 
the  troops  of  the  other  countries  are 
used;  and  not  only  are  we  paying  the 
entire  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  for- 
eign armies,  but  we  are  also  placing  in 
those  countries — in  uniform — American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen;  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  provide  protection  to 
these  countries — not  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, at  all. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
aid  program  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  maintaining  our  forces  abroad  or  the 
cost  of  a  good  many  other  things  which 
add  to  these  huge  expenditures.  Next 
week,  we  shall  give  a  detailed  account- 
ing of  the  facts. 

Let  Senators  also  consider  the  sum, 
close  to  $1  billion,  which  Indonesia  re- 
ceives under  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram. Can  any  Senator  state  exactly 
where  Indonesia  stands  today  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  or  show  which  side 
she  Is  on? 

Or  let  Senators  consider  the  $4,500 
million  which  Taiwan  has  received  un- 
der our  foreign  aid  program.  The  United 
States  has  maintained  a  great  social 
security  program  for  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
soldiers,  and  the  United  States  pays  the 
salaries  of  more  generals  in  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  army  than  the  total  number  of 
generals  in  the  entire  US.  Military  Es- 
tablishment. Is  it  smy  wonder  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  such  a 
program. 

Of  course  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
gram want  to  rush  this  bill  through  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  facts,  such  as  those 
I  am  bringing  out,  cannot  be  known  by 
the  American  people.  But  the  propo- 
nents will  not  be  successful  in  that  at- 
tempt; and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
weep  his  forensic  tears  until  his  shirt 
front  is  as  wet  as  he  may  want  it  to  be. 
but  he  will  not  shake  me  from  my  deter- 
mination to  have  full  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  bill. 

This  afternoon  I  gave  the  Senate  sui 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  most 
proper  fonmi  for  procedure  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  at  this  time;  namely, 
to  permit  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  hear,  behind  the  doors  of  the  com- 
mittee room,  representatives  of  the 
administration.  However,  my  motion 
was  defeated.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  vote  on  my  motion  did  not  make 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  at  all  happy, 
because  now  they  know  that  many  Sena- 
tors will  not  join  them  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] to  me,  and  to  other  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  offer. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  sport 
of  the  fact  that  I  called  the  Mansfield 
tunendments  "powerhouse  amend- 
ments"— which,  in  my  judgment,  they 
are,  for  they  are  designed,  in  my  ludg- 
ment,  to  seek,  parliamentary  wise,  to 
prevent  an  onslaught  on  this  bill  by 
means  of  amendment  after  amendment; 
and  their  purpose — as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer has  already  pointed  out — is  to  place 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  a  position 
where,  if  we  permitted  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendments  to  be  adopted  De- 
fore  we  flrst  resorted  to  all  the  amend- 
ments which  we  wish  to  offer,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  parliamentary  position 
in  which  certain  figures  In  the  Mans- 
fleld-Dirksen amendments  could  not  be 
changed,  once  those  amendments  were 
adopted.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
served  here  for  19  years  only  to  walk  into 
that  trap,  even  though  it  is  laid  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
There  Is  no  hurry  about  the  bill.  Any 
time  they  want  to  have  it  laid  aside,  they 
can  succeed  in  having  that  done.  Or 
if  they  want  to  have  the  Senate  take  up. 
one  at  a  time,  the  various  amendments 
to  this  bill,  they  will  have  my  coopera- 
tion. 

But  I  shall  continue  to  be  impervious 
to  insults.  I  shall  be  sad  if  I  offend  any 
Senator  who  finds  himself  inconven- 
ienced because  he  cannot  go  on  a  safari 
to  Parts  or  Malaya,  or  on  some  other 
Junket.    But  I  have  the  old-fashioned 


idea  that  the  place  for  UJ3.  Senators  to 
be  is  In  the  US.  Senate,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  when  a  bill  involving — to  the  de- 
gree this  bill  does — the  security  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States  is  under  de- 
bate. I  am  sorry  if  some  Senators  do 
not  like  that;  but  let  them  tell  their 
constituents  that  they  do  not  like  it,  be- 
cause it  is  my  judgment  that  the  course 
of  action  which  is  being  attempted  by 
some  Senators  will  be  repudiated — as  I 
said  the  other  day — in  the  great  citadel 
of  freedom,  the  voting  booth,  when  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  judgment  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  and  their  support  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  tisk 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  ,  if  he  would  do  me  a  great  favor? 
I  am  sure  I  can  count  on  him  to  do  me  a 
great  favor,  although  I  apologize  be- 
cause I  cannot  stay  and  hear  his  speech. 
However,  I  shall  read  it.  I  have  an  en- 
gagement that  I  must  keep.  The  ma- 
jority leader,  assuming  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
would  be  the  last  speaker,  told  me  to 
move  to  recess  the  Senate  until  next 
Monday  noon  at  12  o'clock.  He  appar- 
ently did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  intended  to  speak.  I  wonder  if  I 
may  plead  with  my  friend  from  Ohio  to 
take  over  that  chore  of  mine  and,  when 
he  finishes,  move  to  recess  until  Monday 
at  12  o'clock 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  dlstin- 
gvilshed  Senator  from  Oregon  need  never 
plead  with  me.  In  fact,  he  need  never 
plead  with  anyone.  I  find  myself  on  his 
side  in  many  things.  I  am  flattered  by 
his  kind  reference  to  me. 

lii.  MORSE.  I,  myself  had  planned  to 
deliver  a  speech,  but  a  conference  on 
higher  education  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so. 

I  should  like  very  quickly  to  report  that 
I  am  delighted  that  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  Senate  conferees  reached 
an  agreement  today  cm  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  I  shall  make  a  report  on  that 
subject  on  Monday. 

My  speech  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  had 
already  gone  to  the  press  gstllery.  I  wish 
to  explain  to  the  members  of  the  press 
gallery  that  I  shall  deliver  that  speech 
on  Monday. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio  very 
much. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  foreign 
assistance,  I  flnd  myself  alined  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  seek  to  cut 
unnecessary  spending  from  this  program. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat 
now,  I  am  thankful  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  honest  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  terms  our  foreign  aid 
program  "foreign  assistance."  While  I 
supported  all  of  the  foreign  assistance 
requests  of  President  Eisenhower  during 
the  final  2  years  of  his  administration, 
I  alway  felt  that  it  was  not  honest  to 
term  foreign  aid  "mutual  security,"  as 
was  the  case  during  tiiat  administra- 
ti<xi. 


SHELTER  BUILDING  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
at  this  time  I  desire  to  speak  out  against 


another  series  of  expenditures  that  have 
been  without  justiflcation. 

A  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
ratifled  by  the  Senate  last  month  is  of 
great  signlflcance  not  only  because  it 
ends  the  deadly  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  more  important  for  its  sym- 
bolism as  a  possible  first  step  toward  per- 
manent p>eace.  For  more  than  a  month 
millions  of  words  were  uttered  by  wit- 
nesses and  by  Senators  in  the  historic 
debate  on  ratification. 

I  consider  the  test  ban  treaty  in  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  speak  out  for  it  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  occasions,  and  I  am  glad  that  my 
vote  is  recorded  in  favor  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

It  Is  Incongruous  that  as  the  Senate 
debated  this  treaty,  which  we  hope  may 
be  a  step  toward  jiermanent  peace,  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time  authorized  $190  million  for  a  fail- 
out  shelter  program,  obviously  on  the 
assimiption  that  there  will  be  no  peace. 
The  limited  test  ban  treaty  stands  on 
the  judgment  that  new  weapons  devel- 
opment would  not  slgnlflcantly  add  to 
the  deterrent  power  of  our  present  nu- 
clear arsenal.  The  administration  re- 
jected Dr.  Edward  Teller's  advice  on  the 
treaty,  but  Is  enthusiastically  following 
his  advice  In  proposing  to  spend  almost 
$200  million  next  year  alone  on  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fallout  shelter  building  spree 
that  could  become  the  greatest  boon- 
doggle In  American  history. 

It  was  Indeed  reassuring  to  see  "sweet 
reason"  return  to  the  other  body  when 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
subsequently  refused  to  approve  one  cent 
for  this  proposal. 

The  authorization  measure  is  presently 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  a  convenient  pigeonhole  will 
be  f otmd  for  it,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
great  committee  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
see  to  It  that  this  bill  remains  in  com- 
mittee. 

This  $190  million  authorization  would 
be  only  the  flrst  step  in  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  shelter  building  that  the  civil 
defense  bureaucrats  say  will  cost  a  total 
of  $2.1  billion.  It  would  provide  Federal 
grants  of  up  to  $2.50  a  square  foot  for 
the  construction  of  shelters  in  State  and 
municipal  buildings,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  welfare  institutions  in  communities 
throughout  the  land. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  poem  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  national  magazine 
and  read  something  like  this: 

Oh,  what  a  nmipus  In  the  Nation 
On  Federal  aid  to  education 
But  yet  there's  money  found 
To  bury  chUdren  underground. 

We  would  do  far  better  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  additional  classrooms 
for  children  of  this  Nation  than  to  spend 
money  for  useless  fallout  shelters  In  the 
basements  of  antiquated  school  build- 
ings. It  would  be  ironic  if  this  Congress 
passes  a  subsidy  for  school  construction 
underground  while  refusing  assistance 
for  wholesale  school  programs  above 
groimd.  What  must  we  think  of  our 
children  to  do  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  12  years 
over     $1,300     million     of     taxpayers 
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money  has  been  foolishly  wasted  on  silly 
civU  defense  schemes.  Today,  18  years 
after  Hiroshima,  the  United  States  has 
no  civil  defense  worthy  of  the  name. 
Most  of  what  there  is  consists  of  absurd 
plans  on  paper  and  the  rest  is  conf  iislon. 
Simple  arithmetic  proves  that  any  shel- 
ter program  large  enough  to  be  mean- 
ingful— if  such  a  thing  is  possible — will 
cost  untold  billions  of  dollars.  However, 
civil  defense  officials  follow  the  bureau- 
cratic rule  of  keeping  first  estimates  low 
enough  to  Induce  Congress  Into  author- 
izing some  colossal  lunacy  knowing  they 
can  always  get  more  once  a  program  is 
bom. 

Mr.  President,  those  favoring  a  mas- 
sive fallout  shelter  building  program 
haTS  estimated  that  it  will  cost  any- 
where from  $20  billion  to  $200  biUlon. 
In  their  recent  book  "Strategy  for  8ur- 
Tlval,"  Thomas  L.  Morton,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineers  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  and  Donald  C.  Latham,  an 
electronics  researcher,  concluded  that  a 
national  commiuiity  shelter  program 
would  cost  in  excess  of  $37  billion.  Her- 
man Kahn,  one  of  the  foremost  propo- 
nents of  fallout  shelters,  has  estimated 
that  a  reasonable  program  might  in- 
volve a  gradual  buildup  from  about  $1 
billion  annually  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  annually.  A 
recent  estimate  by  Prof.  John  Ullman, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment at  Hofstra  College,  would  place  the 
cost  as  high  as  $303  billion.  Regardless 
of  which  of  the  expert  opinions  is  cited, 
the  price  tag  would  be  astronomical. 

Even  then,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
a  shelter  ];xt>gram  will  be  at  all  effective. 
With  extensive  advances  being  made  in 
rocket  and  nuclear  technology,  it  would 
probably  be  obsolete  before  completion. 
One  of  the  scientists  now  working  on  ad- 
vanced weapons  technology  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "You  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet."  compared  with  what  is  coming  into 
sight  in  the  way  of  new  weapons.  Ed- 
ward McDermott.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  was  recently 
quoted  as  having  said  that  most  nuclear 
scientists  now  agree  any  underground 
facilities  can  be  "dug  out"  if  an  enemy 
is  wining  to  Invest  enough  in  the  Job, 
while  others  believe  some  protection  is 
possible  if  one  goes  down  far  enough.  He 
pointed  out  it  would  be  "economically 
impractical"  to  dig  such  a  shelter  and 
subseqxient  nuclear  advances  might  wipe 
out  the  investment  once  made. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  more 
deadly  types  of  warfare  for  which  shel- 
ters offer  no  protection  whatever — chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare.  Any  nation 
that  would  unleash  a  thermonuclear  war 
would  probably  not  hesitate  to  use  other 
methods  equally  as  terrifying  and  deva- 
stating. 

Is  the  Congress  prepared  to  embark  on 
such  a  vast  gamble  and  to  spend  perhaps 
$200  billion  of  taxpayers'  money?  Let 
us  have  no  illusions.  In  reality,  this  is 
what  the  civil  defense  planners  are  ask- 
ing us  to  do. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  matter  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  building  owners  have  ignored 
or  ref*ised  requests  to  provide  shelters, 
and  that  ordinary  citizens  have  lost  in- 


terest. Durix>g  each  crisis  the  get-rich> 
quick  shelter  salesmen  appear.  As  soon 
as  the  crisis  abates  and  public  interest 
fades  completely,  they  crawl  back  under 
the  rocks  from  wheiMse  they  came,  or 
take  up  some  other  means  of  separating 
worthy  people  from  their  money. 

Only  recently  the  city  of  Portland, 
Greg.,  voted  to  abolish  its  civil  defense 
program  which  was  costing  $110,000  of 
local  funds  annually.  The  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  slashed  $209,000  from  the 
civil  defense  budget  request,  reducing  it 
to  $30,000.  The  staff  was  reduced  from 
26  to  3.  Officials  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Md..  are  considering  taking  similar 
action.  The  city  comptroller  has  called 
for  the  outright  elimination  of  the  city's 
civil  defense  organization.  Last  week- 
end. Mayor  Theodore  McKeldin  stated 
he  would  drastically  reduce  the  budget 
request  for  civil  defense  purposes.  Com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
spent  on  foolish  programs  with  no  tan- 
gible results  except  for  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  livelihoods  were  pro- 
vided for  ex-politicians  and  city  hall  par- 
asites. They  are  the  types  in  my  State 
of  Ohio  and  elsewhere  who  for  the  most 
part  are  handling  civil  defense  work — 
political  hacks  who  have  been  defeated 
for  office  by  the  people  and  then  seek 
soft  public  jobs  and  feed  at  the  public 
trough,  drawing  high  salaries  and  wait- 
ing for  that  bomb  to  fall  while  doing 
nothing  constructive. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  shelter  build- 
ing program  in  Great  Britain.  Prance,  or 
in  any  of  the  major  Western  powers. 
Reliable  observers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
report  that  there  Is  no  fallout  shelter 
program  in  all  of  Russia. 

Henry  Shapiro,  dean  of  the  American 
correspondents  In  Moscow,  wrote: 

No  foreigner  here  has  seen  any  civil  de- 
fense shelters.  The  sTerage  cltlaen  Is  un- 
aware  of  the  existence  of  shelters. 

Preston  Grover  of  the  Associated  Press 
took  a  similar  position  when  he  stated: 

Attach6s  from  embassies  who  have  looked 
"round  the  country  for  sign  of  shelters  have 
found  nothing.  P^arelgners  live  In  many  of 
the  newest  buildings  put  up  in  Moscow,  and 
they  have  no  bomb  shelters. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  report  from  Moscow  by  Harri- 
son Salisbury  which  stated: 

About  12.000  miles  of  travel  in  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  by  this  correspondent  In  the  last  4 
weeks  failed  to  turn  up  evidence  of  a  single 
Soviet  bomb  shelter. 

Mr.  Salisbury  agreeing  with  Mr.  Grov- 
er of  the  Associated  Press  said : 

Diplomats,  foreign  military  attach^,  and 
correspondents  who  have  traveled  widely  In 
the  Soviet  Union  report  that  there  Is  no 
visible  evidence  of  a  widespread  shelter  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  civilians  are  being 
taught  first  aid  procedvu-es;  they  are  be- 
ing taught  about  street  fighting  and  how 
to  resist  invasion  from  basement  to  baise- 
ment  and  from  street  to  street.  There  is 
no  construction  whatsoever  of  shelters 
in  the  ground  for  people  to  crawl  into 
and  cower  in,  like  moles  in  holes  wait- 
ing for  the  conquering  paratroopers  to 


come.  That  Is  what  some  of  the  civil 
defense  bureaucrats  advocate  in  this 
country.  Yet.  generals  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  others, 
have  testified  that  they  would  prefer,  in 
the  first  place,  to  spend  the  money  for 
offensive  weapons  rather  than  to  dig 
useless  holes  In  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  through  the  uncertain  years  while 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
building  up  their  nuclear  capacities,  no 
real  interest  could  be  stirred  up  among 
the  general  public  or  in  the  Congress  for 
any  form  of  dvU  defense.  During  that 
time  It  Is  true  that  over  $1  billion  was 
appropriated  in  piecemeal  fashion  but 
not  for  any  really  serious  or  effective 
plan  of  action.  Actually,  we  were  sooth- 
ing our  consciences  "just  in  case"  a 
nuclear  war  would  come.  Year  after 
year  we  appropriated  $75  or  $100  or 
$80  million  for  civil  defense  purposes, 
always  "Just  in  case."  Neither  the 
Eisenhower  administration  nor  the 
Kennedy  administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  12  years  has  really 
faced  up  to  this  Issue.  It  was  always 
easier  to  pretend  that  something  was  be- 
ing done.  It  assuaged  the  fear  of  a  pos- 
sible future  giillty  conscience. 

It  is  only  human  to  grasp  at  straws 
when  faced  by  an  overwhelmingly  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  in  appropriating  these 
funds  which  gradually  began  to  total  a 
staggering  sxmi;  this  is  what  was  done. 
No  one  in  his  heart  really  believed  that 
the  civil  defense  fishnet  would  be  of  any 
protection  in  a  surging  sea  of  nuclear 
destruction.  These  appropriations  were 
psychological  pablum  to  soothe  the  anxi- 
eties and  fears  of  a  worried  citizenry  that 
wanted  a  solution  to  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem— civil  defense  in  the  atomic  age.  In 
the  city  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  for  example, 
more  than  $600,000  was  spent  on  special 
regulation  of  traffic  lights  on  the  as- 
sumption that  In  a  time  of  emergency  all 
traffic  lights  in  that  city  would  be  green 
to  enable  people  to  flee  in  one  direction. 
As  if  in  a  moment  of  terror  during  a 
nuclear  attack  people  would  be  looking 
at  traffic  lights  or  would  be  guided  by 
them.  If  they  did  that,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  traffic  Jam  known  to  history. 

Now  that  there  has  been  a  lessening 
of  tension,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a 
bill  for  the  spending  of  an  additional 
tremendous  amount  of  taxpayers'  money 
for  protection  against  past  dangers  and 
to  again  soothe  our  consciences  Just  in 
case. 

Mr.  President,  our  best  and  probably 
only  civil  defense  in  this  nuclear  age  is  a 
firm  stand  against  aggression.  This  was 
evidenced  a  year  ago  last  October  when 
President  Kennedy  took  firm,  deter- 
mined, resolute,  and  unyielding  action 
against  Khrushchev,  and  Khrushchev 
turned  tall  and  withdrew  his  offensive 
missiles  and  airplanes  from  Cuba. 

There  is  no  workable  defense  against 
the  hydrogen  bomb  except  not  to  drop  It 
in  the  first  place.  As  Gen.  Douglas  Mc- 
Arthur  has  stated: 

War  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy 
both  sides.  No  longer  does  It  possess  the 
chance  of  the  winner  of  the  duel.  It  con- 
tains, rather,  the  germs  of  double  suicide. 
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Or,  as  Walter  Lippmann  put  it: 
There  is  no  protection  against  nuclear  war 
except  to  prevent  It. 

Certainly,  holes  in  the  ground  or  so- 
called  fallout  shelters  are  no  deterrent 
to  any  possible  aggressor.  They  in  no 
way  work  to  prevent  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body  authorizing  $190  million 
for  a  begliming  of  a  shelter  building  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  more  worthwhile 
places  where  taxpayers'  money  can  be 
put  to  good  use.  When  our  coimtry  has 
so  many  unmet  needs,  when  more  than 
half  the  world  is  111  clothed,  ill  housed, 
and  ill  fed,  is  it  appropriate  to  devote 
billions  of  dollars  to  burrow  under- 
ground? Is  It  justifiable  to  spend  mil- 
lions to  stock  shelters  with  food  when 
so  many  are  hungry? 

Mr.  I>resident.  I  again  urge  officials  of 
this  administration  to  review  carefully 
present  civil  defense  policy  so  that  we  in 
the  Congress  may  be  aware  of  the  ulti- 
mate costs  and  so  we  may  know  where 
we  are  going  in  this  area.  I  hope  that 
the  present  proposal  calling  for  Federal 
aid  to  States  £uid  communities  to  supply 
public  buildings  with  shelters  is  going  to 
receive  a  complete  review  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Until  that 
is  done,  not  1  cent  more  should  be  ap- 
propriated on  a  wasteful,  directionless 
program  that  has  already  cost  taxpayers 
well  over  $1  billion  and  threatens  to  cost 
hundreds  of  billions  more. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  his  consideration  and  kind- 
ness in  permitting  me  to  speak  at  this 
time,  because  he  has  been  waiting  to 
make  a  speech.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
amendments  before  the  Senate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill;  namely,  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  to  reduce  the  bill  by 
$385  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  seen 
evidence  of  a  massive  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union — the  failure 
of  the  Soviet  agriculture  system  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  to  feed  the  Russian 
people.  The  Communists  are  clearly 
having  basic  economic  difficulties.  Their 
system  simply  is  not  working  efficiently. 
This  not  only  may  provide  opportunities 
for  us  to  make  better  use  of  our  great 
economic  system;  it  also  means  that  the 
Communists  do  not  have  the  economic 
power  necessary  to  implement  their  po- 
litical objectives.  Among  other  things, 
they  are  having  trouble  with  their  for- 
eign aid  program. 

While  we  should  not  minimize  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Communists,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  do  not  have  the 
means  necessary  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram they  have  been  conducting  in 
recent  years.  This  is  a  development  of 
great  significance  for  the  United  States 


and  the  free  world.  It  means  that  we 
are  gaining  in  our  contest  with  the  Com- 
munists on  the  economic  front,  and  it 
provides  the  opening  for  moving  into  the 
vacuum  created  by  Communist  with- 
drawal. 

It  is  paradoxical,  at  the  very  time  we 
appear  to  be  winning  and  the  Commu- 
nists appear  to  be  pvilllng  back,  that  we 
should  also  seem  to  have  so  many  doubts 
about  ourselves  and  our  own  foreign  aid 
progr£im.  Doubts  have  been  created 
about  whether  the  resjjonsible  officials  of 
this  Government  really  believe  what  they 
profess  and  what  they  say  about  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  before  the  Clay  Committee 
made  its  report,  we  were  told  that  a  $4.9 
billion  program  was  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's security  and  prestige  in  the  world. 
After  the  Clay  Committee  report,  we  were 
told  that  a  $4.5  billion  program  was  the 
bare  minimum  necessary  if  the  Nation's 
security  is  not  to  be  impaired.  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  after 
months  of  study,  hearings,  and  markups, 
recommended  an  authorization  of  $4.2 
billion  as  the  absolute  minimum.  Now 
we  learn  that  a  smaller  authorization  bill. 
$3.8  billion  can  be  justified. 

The  citizens'  committees  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  have  been  permitted 
more  or  less  to  dissipate  or  evap>orate, 
rather  than  have  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tional assistance  required  for  a  better 
understanding  of  our  foreign  aid  objec- 
tives. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  are  con- 
fused. My  office  and  others  in  this  city 
have  received  calls  from  numerous 
groups  and  organizations  who  were  plan- 
ning to  launch  programs  to  arouse  pub- 
lic support  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Now  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  con- 
fused and  perplexed?  They  ask :  Are  the 
leaders  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  willing  to  fight  for  the  aid  pro- 
gram which  they  repeatedly  have  claimed 
to  be  essential  to  our  national  security, 
or  are  they  not?  Is  there  any  point  In 
trying  to  arouse  public  support  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  the  adminis- 
tration said  was  needed? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  legitimate 
questions  by  citizens  who  are  genuinely 
concerned.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
aid  program  has  been  attacked — nor  will 
it  be  the  last. 

It  is  the  perennial  whipping  boy  of 
anyone  who  has  any  sense  of  fnistra- 
tion  on  any  subject,  domestic  or  inter- 
national. 

But  in  view  of  the  difficulties  presently 
confronting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
opportunity  now  available  to  us,  it  is 
most  disturbing  that  we  shrink  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  retreating  when 
the  enemy  retreats,  and  the  war  which 
is  being  fought  with  all  the  tools  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  Is  just  as  serious 
and  as  important  as  any  of  the  shooting 
wars  we  have  ever  fought. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  de- 
signed to  wm  the  struggle  in  the  world 
without  a  shooting  war. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  retreat.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  laimching  an  offensive 
in  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  United  States. 
Now  is  the  time  for  mobiUzmg  all  the 


resources  at  our  command.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  on  with  the  job,  rather  than 
worrying  about  what  others  are  doing, 
or  dwelling  on  minor  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  Mistakes  are  boimd  to 
hap];}en.  Enough  mistakes  were  made 
on  D-day  to  convince  any  skeptic  that 
the  war  was  lost — if  all  he  could  see 
were  the  mistakes  and  the  confusion. 
D-day  was  turned  into  a  great  victory 
for  free  men  because  we  moved  ahead 
without  stopping  or  looking  back. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  cuts  back  On  its 
commitment,  we  should  move  ahead.  It 
should  be  noted  that  others  are  moving 
ahead  to  expand  their  Infiuence,  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities.  France 
is  notable  among  them. 

I  may  add,  so  is  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

The  French  Government  is  not  cut- 
ting back  its  aid  program.  It  is  ex- 
panding it — even  though  its  per  capita 
aid  Is  already  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  share  many  of  the  aims  of 
French  foreign  policy,  nor  the  objec- 
tives which  their  aid  program  in  some 
cases  may  be  designed  to  achieve.  But 
I  am  Impressed  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's decisiveness  in  formulating 
its  foreign  aid  policy,  and  its  resolute- 
ness in  implementing  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing random,  disjointed,  or  haphazard 
about  its  policy.  Although  the  French 
aid  program  is  certainly  not  a  model 
program,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  aid  offered,  it  has  one  char- 
acteristic which  we  should  note  care- 
fully. It  is  concentrated  in  selected 
areas  considered  to  be  of  highest  pri- 
ority to  France.  It  is  not  scattered  over 
80  or  100  countries.  It  has  a  consistent 
direction.  The  French  Government 
knows  what  it  wants  to  do  with  its  aid 
program — and  is  doing  it. 

One  of  the  major  wesiknesses  of  our 
aid  program  is  that  of  attempting  to  do 
too  much,  and  thereby  it  loses  its  sense 
of  direction.  What  is  often  lacking  is 
a  clear  set  of  priorities  for  the  program 
and  a  strong  resolution  to  Implement 
these  priorities. 

This  is  sometimes  evident  among  those 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  declared  friends  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  In  their  espousal 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  they  must 
have  a  clear  grasp  of  what  Is  most  im- 
portant and  what  is  less  Important,  what 
is  top  priority,  and  what  Is  of  secondary 
importance. 

This  set  of  priorities  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  it  appears  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  approve  of  the  administra- 
tion's total  program,  then  the  established 
set  of  priorities  will  naturally  be  followed 
in  distributing  any  cuts. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  must  be  re- 
duced. 

I  have  shared  the  view,  after  sensing 
the  temperament  of  the  Congress,  that 
some  agreement  to  reduce  the  commit- 
tee's figures  might  be  necessary  in  order 
for  the  bill  to  be  m>proved  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  what  concerns  me  most  is  the 
absence  of  any  clearly  established  priori- 
ties in  distributing  the  cuts  that  have 
been  proposed. 
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Madj  parts  of  this  foreign  aid  bill  are 
Important,  but  which  part  is  most  im- 
port?   Which  part  had  top  priority? 

I  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  has  top  priority.  I  accept 
the  President's  statement  that  Latin 
America  is  the  most  critical  area  in  the 
world  as  far  as  VS.  foreign  policy  is  con- 
cerned. I  accept  this  and  believe  we 
should  &ct  upon  it.  The  executive  branch 
should  act  upon  it.  The  leaders  of  Con- 
gress should  act  upon  it,  and  yet  we  are 
informed  that  some  believe  the  AUlance 
for  Progress  item  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  can 
be  cut  by  $125  million.  We  hear  that  this 
is  one  of  the  categories  best  able  to  s\is- 
tain  a  cut.  And  today  we  hear  further 
that  some  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  are  most  concerned,  not  about 
obtaining  the  full  request  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  but  about  restoring 
a  large  part  of  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram— ^most  of  which  goes  to  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  claim  no  superior 
knowledge  about  strategy  for  obtaining 
the  best  possible  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of 
others  on  this  question  in  many  re- 
spects. But  I  am  certain  on  one  thing: 
I  taiow  that  a  cut  of  $125  million  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  weakens  it. 

I  know  that  that  cut  does  not  carry 
out  what  was  the  President's  Judgment 
on  the  importance  of  the  Latin  America 
area  In  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  with  world  communism. 

I  know  that  this  conflicts  with  the  pol- 
icy stated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  there  opened 
In  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  OAS  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  At  this  meeting, 
which  will  be  attended  by  most  of  the 
key  Alliance  officials  in  the  hemisphere. 
the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  discussed.  Proposals  to  modify 
its  structure  to  achieve  greater  Latin 
participation  will  be  disciissed  at  this 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  next  week.  Un- 
der Secretary  Averell  Harriman  will  go  to 
S&o  Paulo  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  OAS  meeting  at  the  ministerial  level. 

This  proposed  reduction  puts  Secre- 
tary Harriman  In  a  most  diJCBcult  posi- 
tion. The  U.S.  Government  has  been 
exhorting  Latin  American  governments 
to  do  better  In  mobilizing  their  own  re- 
sources, to  exact  the  taxes  and  enact  the 
reforms  called  for  in  the  charter  of  Pvm- 
ta  del  Este.  We  have  repeatedly  pleaded 
with  Latin  government  officials  to  live 
up  to  their  commitments  imder  the  Al- 
liance. And  yet  now  we  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  Is  to  go  back  on  its 
commitments.  Most  of  the  major  Latin 
American  newspapers.  Including  those 
most  friendly  to  the  United  States,  did 
not  fall  to  note  that  the  House  figure  ap- 
proved for  the  entire  Latin  American 
continent  was  only  slightly  above  the 
total  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone.  Our 
commitments  under  the  Alliance,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, must  be  honored.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  oxxr  national 
Image,  and  to  oiir  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests than  the  appearance  of  reneging  on 


commitments  made.  The  recent  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  dras- 
tically reducing  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  requested  by  the  administration  is 
Interpreted  In  every  Latin  American 
country  as  precisely  that. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee disagreed  with  the  House  action,  and 
recognized  the  embarrassment  this  would 
cause  the  UB.  Ctovemment  and  restored 
the  funds  cut  by  the  House.  Now  we  are 
told  that  the  Senate  should  follow  the 
House's  example  and  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlt- 
tee. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
only  the  authorization.  The  appropria- 
tion is  another  matter.  Everyone  who 
has  served  in  this  body  over  the  years 
Icnows  that  the  appropriation  figure 
usually  is  sut>stantially  less  than  the  au- 
thorization figure. 

This  would  mean  that  the  Senate  au- 
thorization flgiu-e  for  the  Alliance  would 
be  $525  million.  As  everyone  knows  this 
figiu-e  could  be  reduced  further  by  the 
House -Senate  conference  and  reduced 
drastically  by  the  House  In  the  appro- 
priations round.  What  we  would  likely 
have  in  the  end  is  a  figiu-e  approximating 
the  $400  million  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  gives  to  one  small  country,  Cuba. 
If  the  world's  leading  capitalist  country 
cannot  do  any  better  than  that,  we  do 
not  have  much  of  an  argument  with  the 
Communists.  Yet  Latin  America  is  the 
most  critical  area  in  the  world,  as  we 
have  been  told  by  the  leader  of  the  great- 
est Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

What  Mr.  Harriman  is  likely  to  be 
asked  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  quite  rightly, 
what  prompted  us  to  go  back  on  oiu-  com- 
mitment. When  we  committed  our  sup- 
port to  the  Alliance  at  Pimte  del  Este, 
we  expressed  support  for  a  flgiure  of  $600 
million  per  year  for  4  years.  The  ex- 
pectation, however,  was  that  our  aid 
woiild  increase  after  the  first  year.  In- 
stead it  is  now  proposed  to  be  cut  back 
from  the  $600  million  level. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  difficult  to  justify 
a  cut  of  $125  million  from  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  add  $125  million  to  the 
contingency  fund  when  experience 
teaches  that  funds  for  this  category  have 
gone  unused.  Last  year,  out  of  $260 
million  appropriated  for  the  contingency 
fund.  $117  million  went  linspent. 

Furthermore,  If  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund  is  increased  by  $125  mil- 
lion, we  can  rest  assured  that  the  little 
Alliance  for  Progress  establishment  will 
Ije  pushed  out  of  position  In  the  grab  for 
that  money  by  more  powerful  forces  in 
this  country. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
necessity  to  make  compromise  to  obtain 
an  acceptable  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 
I  can  readily  accept  a  cut  in  military 
assistance.  It  is  long  overdue.  I  can 
accept  a  modest  cut  even  in  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  However,  if  we 
are  to  wage  the  battle  in  Latin 
America  that  we  ought  to  be  fighting,  so 
far  as  this  part  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  chaos  and 
revolution  and  Castroism  and  commu- 
nism, we  ought  not  to  retreat  from  our 
obligations  and  our  ooaunltmenta. 


What  I  Insist  upon  is  that  these  cuts 
must  not  fall  on  the  highest  priority  pro- 
gram, the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  any  substantial  cuts 
in  this  program. 

I  am  not  saying  we  must  honor  in 
full  the  administration's  request  for  aid 
to  80  or  100  different  countries.  The 
sooner  we  cut  that  figure  the  better. 
The  sooner  we  really  learn  to  concen- 
trate our  aid  program  in  selected  high 
priority  areas  the  better.  We  have  been 
asking  our  allies  to  step  up  their  aid  pro- 
gram. But  if  we  continue  to  have  aid 
missions  in  80  different  countries  where 
are  our  allies  going  to  concentrate?  And 
so  I  do  not  ask  that  we  give  the  admin- 
istration what  it  requests  for  80  different 
countries. 

I  ask  only  that  we  provide  what  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommended  as  a  prudent  amount  for 
the  AlUance  for  Progress  program  ly 
Latin  America,  the  area  having  top  pri- 
ority under  our  foreign  policy. 


THE  TAX  BILL— THE  NEED  FOR  TAX 
REFORM 

GOOD  rEATTTRXS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  good  features  In  the  present 
tax  bill,  H.R.  8363,  with  which  we  are 
dealing  In  the  Finance  Committee. 
Among  these  are  first,  the  fact  of  tax 
reduction  itself  in  order  to  stimulate 
demand,  production  and  employment; 
second,  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
of  $300  per  taxpayer  plus  $100  for  each 
family  dependent;  third,  the  shifting  of 
the  corporation  tax  collection  period 
from  the  present  delayed  system  to 
roughly  the  same  basis  as  taxes  are  now 
collected  from  individuals;  and  fourth, 
the  repeal  of  the  4-percent  dividend 
credit  against  taxes  actually  owed;  and 
certain  other  features  as  well. 

I  shall  discuss  these  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  in  later  brief  discussions 
which  I  plan  to  make  on  the  tax  bill 
during  this  session  of  Congress  at  times 
v/hlch  will  not  interfere  with  discussion 
and  action  upon  pending  business.  My 
comments  come  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day's  session,  and  certainly  do  not  in- 
terfere with  any  pending  business  before 
the  Senate. 

MILLIONAIKXS  XSCAPX  TAXATION 

But  today  I  rise  to  state  the  urgent 
need  for  tax  reform  and  to  protest  its 
slow  and  quiet  strangulation. 

There  are.  In  the  record  of  the  cur- 
rent hearings  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  the  pending  tax  bill,  some  shock- 
ing figures  of  which  every  American 
ought  to  be  aware.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  fimilshed  figures  showing 
that  In  1959  there  were  20  persons  In 
this  country  with  incomes — adjusted 
gross  Incomes — of  more  than  $500,000 
who  paid  not  a  penny  in  Federal  income 
taxes  in  1959. 

Tliere  were  15  persons  having  incomes 
of  more  than  $1  million  who  paid  not  a 
cent  of  taxes. 

There  were  five  persons  having  gross 
Incomes  of  more  than  $5  million  a  year 
who  did  not  pay  a  single  cent  In  taxes. 
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Adjusted  gross  Income  does  not  Include 
interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
It  does  not  include  write-offs  for  drill- 
ing and  developmental  costs  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  It  does  not  include 
one-half  of  capital  gains.  All  these  were 
in  addition. 

But  with  respect  to  the  figures  on  ad- 
justed gross  incomes,  there  were.  I  re- 
peat, five  persons  having  incomes  of  more 
than  $5  million  who  did  not  pay  a  single 
cent  in  taxes.  Their  real  incomes  were 
probably  much  in  excess  of  this,  to  the 
degree  that  they  owned  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  wrote  off  drilling  and  de- 
velopmental costs,  and  had  capital  gains, 
only  (xie-half  of  which  goes  into  adjusted 
gross  income. 

AVUAOS  FAICILT  PATS  MOkX  TAXKS 

These  figures  are  shocking  when  one 
considers  that  any  worker  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  who  is  earning  just 
$100  a  week — $5,200  a  year — an  average 
American — would,  under  current  tax 
rates,  pay  about  $466  in  F^ederal  Income 
taxes,  at  the  same  time  that  5  per- 
sons having  1,000  times  that  worker's 
income  can  get  away  with  paying  no 
taxes  whatever.  The  need  for  reform 
would  seem  to  be  clear. 

Of  course  not  every  multimillionaire 
escapes  wholly  tax  free,  as  these  five 
managed  to  do.  But  the  average  multi- 
millionaire comes  surprisingly  close  to 
achieving  just  that.  According  to  Treas- 
ury Department  flgiires.  for  which  I 
asked,  and  which  are  printed  in  part  I 
of  the  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  there  were, 
in  1959.  37  people  whose  total  incomes — 
including  all  the  taxable  part  of  their 
capital  gains — came  to  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion and  they  paid,  on  the  average,  a 
little  less  than  25  percent  of  their  total 
incomes  in  Federal  income  taxes.  That 
is  only  somewhat  higher  than  the  first 
bracket  rate  of  20  percent. 

We  hear  great  complaints  about  the 
"confiscatory"  top  Income  tax  rates  of 
90  and  91  percent.  Those  rates  are  too 
high — but  the  fact  Is  that  the  bark  about 
the  tax  rates  is  far,  far  worse  than  the 
bite.  TheoreUcally.  if  all  of  the  income 
of  these  multimillionaires  were  subject 
to  tile  tax  rate  schedule  currently  in  the 
law.  they  would  be  paying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment taxes  at  the  rate  of  about  90 
Percent.  The  fact  is.  though,  they  are 
paying  less  than  25  percent  of  their  total 
income  in  taxes  or  about  the  same  pro- 
portions being  paid  by  those  viith  In- 
comes of  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  table  also  will  be 
found  in  part  I  of  the  hearings  on  the 
tax  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

OLAKINO  DfKQVrmS 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  there  are  glar- 
ing inequities  in  our  tax  system  in  urgent 
need  of  correctioa  In  1961.  President 
Kennedy  told  the  Congress  that  his  ad- 
ministration was  preparing  a  "compre- 
hensive   tax    reform    program"    which 
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would  be  "aimed  at  providing  a  broader 
and  more  uniform  tax  base"  and  at  es- 
tablishing "a  more  equitable  tax  struc- 
ture and  a  simpler  tax  law."  Originally, 
that  program  was  to  be  presented  to  us 
in  1962.  It  was  delayed  untU  1963. 
When  it  came,  it  was,  in  some  respects 
ambitious,  and  in  other  respects  timid. 
But  it  was  an  effort  at  tax  reform.  I 
give  the  administration  credit  for  the 
original  bill 

REFORMS  THROWM   OXTr 

But  what  did  the  House  do  with  it  after 
considering  it  for  no  less  than  7  months. 
The  rollcall  is  a  sad  one. 

The  administration  asked  that  action 
be  taken  to  close  up  the  gaping  loophole 
in  the  capital  gains  tax  treatment  that 
permits  between  $12  and  $13  million — I 
repeat  $12  to  $13  billion — to  escape  tax 
entirely  each  year  when  property  trans- 
fers at  death.  The  House  rejected  that 
entirely.  The  administration  offered  a 
q\iid  for  that  quo — namely,  a  reduction 
in  the  capital  gains  rate  for  taxation  of 
certain  capital  gains  held  more  than  2 
years.  The  House  took  the  quid,  but  gave 
no  quo.  It  lowered  the  capital  gains  rate 
to  a  maximima  of  21  percent  on  many 
types  of  assets  held  more  than  2  years 
and  reduced  the  proportion  of  capital 
gains  to  be  included  in  taxable  income 
from  50  to  40  percent,  but  threw  out  the 
tax  on  transfers  at  death. 

The  administration  made  a  subsequent 
offer  to  deduct  from  the  capital  gains 
any  inheritance  tax  paid.  For  example, 
if  the  capital  gains  amounted  to  $200,000, 
but  the  inheritance  tax  paid  was  $50,000, 
the  capital  gains  tax  would  be  paid  only 
on  $150,000. 

Second,  the  administration  oRered  to 
levy  the  capital  gains  tax  only  upon  the 
actual  sale  of  the  properties  and  the 
actual  realization  on  capital  gains. 
These  proposals  were  rejected. 

The  administration  prop>osed  four  mi- 
nor cutbacks  in  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, totaling  $185  million.  The  House 
rejected  three,  and  approved  only  one, 
for  a  revenue  gain  of  only  about  $40  mil- 
lion—only a  tiny  fraction  of  the  $3  bil- 
lion the  oil  Industry  gets  every  year 
through  depletion  and  the  $2.5  billion  it 
gets  through  the  intangible  drilling  and 
development  cost  deductions. 

The  administration  asked  for  a  change 
in  the  capital  gains  on  livestock.  The 
House  rejected  this  request. 

The  administration  asked  for  a  repeal 
of  the  unlimited  charitable  deduction — 
one  of  the  feattires  partially  responsible 
for  the  multimillionaires  paying  no  taxes. 
The  House  rejected  this  request. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  cited  the  case  of 
one  man  who  was  able  to  get  a  tax  cut 
of  approximately  $21  million  on  property 
which  had  originally  cost  him  less  than 
$500,000. 

Secretary  Dillon  told  our  committee  of 
one  tax-free  insurance  policy  with  a  face 
value  of  $900,000.  The  administration 
proposed  ruling  out  such  a  "Jumbo  pol- 
icy." The  House  did  place  a  restric- 
tion on  such  policies  for  working  em- 
ployees but  wholly  exempted  retired  em- 
ployees.   For  them,  the  sky's  the  limit. 


The  administration  recommended  re- 
pealing the  capital  gains  on  coal  royal- 
ties. Not  only  did  the  House  reject  that; 
it  extended  this  favorable  treatment  to 
iron  ore  royalties. 

These  were  all  "reforms"  which  affect 
primarily  the  higher  income  taxpayers. 
They  were  rejected.  But  many  of  the 
so-called  "reforms"  affecting  lower  In- 
come taxpayers  were  approved,  in  whole 
or  in  part — for  example,  the  taxation  of 
a  great  deal  of  sick  pay  and  of  amounts 
paid  out  on  certain  State  taxes.  Apart 
from  the  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit, 
these  in  fact  comprise  the  principal  rev- 
enue-raising reforms  approved  by  the 
House. 

TSXASUHT    HAS    CIVXN    UP    ON    KZTOEM 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  the  Treasury 
has  given  up  on  any  efforts  for  the  re- 
forms rejected  by  the  House.  Sup- 
posedly in  the  Interest  of  quick  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  cut,  it  has  decided  not  to 
"renew"  Its  request  for  any  of  the  re- 
jected reforms.  The  only  change  In  the 
House  bill  asked  by  the  administration 
is  the  elimination  of  the  lower  capital 
gains  tax  approved  by  the  House  on  the 
sensible  ground  that  since  nothing  was 
done  about  the  taxation  of  capital  gains 
at  death,  there  Is  no  justification  for 
approving  the  other  part  of  the  "pack- 
age." But.  in  effect.  Secretary  Dillon 
has  Invited  the  Congress  again  to  give  the 
quid  without  the  quo.  by  telling  our 
committee,  in  response  to  one  of  my 
questions,  that  even  if  Congress  gives 
high  Income  taxpayers  the  best  of  both 
possible  worlds — doing  nothing  about 
closing  the  $12  biUion  gains-at-death 
gap,  while  at  the  same  time  easing  the 
capital  gains  rate  which  goes  almost 
wholly  to  the  wealthy — he  will  not  rec- 
ommend a  veto  of  the  bill. 

PROBABIUTT     OP     MO     AOOITIONAL     aXTORM     AND 
NO   BILL   THIS   TZAB 

And  since  the  Treasury,  in  my  judg- 
ment, made  no  real  fight  to  get  the  bill 
when  It  had  that  (^>portunlty  a  month 
ago.  when  the  bill  came  to  us  from  the 
House.  It  is  now  in  the  position  of  prob- 
ably getting  no  bill  this  year  and  no  re- 
form. As  usual.  It  is  getting  the  worst 
of  lx>th  worlds. 

And  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  140 
witnesses  already  scheduled  to  testify  be> 
fore  the  Finance  Committee,  and  hear- 
ing these  witnesses  at  the  rate  of  4  a  day, 
5  days  a  week,  or  20  a  week,  there  is 
virtually  no  chance  to  get  the  tax  bill 
this  year,  the  excuse  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  giving  up  on  the  reforms  Is 
not  wen  founded. 

In  fact.  If  the  Treasury  would  hdp 
both  to  publicize  the  loopholes  and  truck- 
holes  and  to  fight  alongside  with  us  for 
refmms,  we  could  make  Improvements 
without  either  delaying  or  jeopardizing 
the  bin. 

But  reforms  are  needed,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  gross  Injustices  In  the  tax 
system  and  the  fact  that  those  with  very 
large  Incomes  pay  very  low  taxes, 
ncs  poa  PAIS  orwuMu.  tax  mtarmu 

Reforms  are  needed  also  to  keep  otxr 
tax  system,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  from 
becoming  a  regressive  system  In  which 
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the  low-  and  middle-income  groups  pay 
a  hifher  proportion  of  their  Income  In 
taxes  than  do  high-Income  groups. 

At  the  moment,  the  Federal  Income  tax 
is  profirressive.  But  this  is  greatly  diluted 
and  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  those 
with  big  ino(une8  escape  taxation  and 
also  that  some  $10  billion  of  Federal 
revenues  are  raised  through  the  excise 
taxes  which  fall  disproportionately  on 
the  poor  and  the  weak. 

arTATZ    AND   LOCAL    TAXIS    IXOmESSIVX 

Furthermore,  when  we  look  at  the  total 
tax  system,  we  note  that,  of  the  $54  bil- 
lion which  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments collected  in  1961,  some  $18  billion 
was  collected  in  property  taxes,  and  an- 
other $12.5  billion  in  sales  and  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes,  both  of  which  categories 
are  regressive  and  fall  disproportionately 
on  the  low-  and  middle-income  groups. 

SnfCB    ItM.    TAX    CUTB    TO    BM    TAZPATBU 

Furthermore,  the  tax  cuts  passed  since 
1954  have  gone  almost  entirely  to  the 
large  taxpayers.  Last  year  we  gave  to 
corporations  and  to  their  dividend  recip- 
ients, about  $2.5  billion  in  tax  cuts  by 
way  of  the  Investment  credit — which  I 
opposed — and  the  revision  of  the  depre- 
ciation allowances — which  I  approved. 


That  was  a  cut  of  approximately  $2.5 
billion  a  year.  But.  prior  to  that,  about 
another  $2A  billion  a  year  was  given  to 
the  large  taxpayers,  by  way  of  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  schdeules  enacted 
in  1954  and  the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit  passed  at  the  same  time.  As  a 
result,  corporations,  and  the  high  In- 
come individuals  who  receive  the  bulk 
of  corporation  dividends  have  had  a  tax 
cut,  since  1954,  which  amounts  to  about 
$5  billion  annually. 

In  addition,  special  bills,  such  as  the 
Du  Pont  bill  and  HJl.  10,  whose  bene- 
fits go  largely  to  the  wealthy  and  to  upper 
middle  Income  professional  groups,  have 
also  been  passed.  But,  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer whose  income  is  received  in  sal- 
aries and  wages,  and  who  neither  evades 
nor  avoids  almost  any  of  his  taxes,  has 
had  virtually  no  tax  cut  at  all. 

In  this  connection,  I  point  out  that 
there  Is  vli-tually  no  evasion  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  wages  and  salaries. 
The  taxes  are  withheld  at  the  source. 
In  the  debate  last  year  on  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest, 
we  pointed  out  that  approximately  11 
[>ercent  of  dividends  did  not  pay  taxes 
and  itf>proximately  25  percent  of  interest 
did  not  pay  taxes. 


November  1 

IWmLJCIKO    ABOTTimtTB     FOa    TAX    KSTORM 

Thus,  there  are  overwhelming  argu- 
ments why  tax  reform  is  as  Important 
as  tax  reduction. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  support  of 
simple  Justice. 

Reform  Is  essential  If  the  great  mass 
of  ordinary  pe<H>le  In  this  country  are 
not  to  rebel  against  a  tax  system  which 
has  in  it  such  gross  Inequities  and  gross 
injustices. 

Reform  Is  necessary  if  we  awe  to  keep 
even  a  semblance  of  the  progressive  sys- 
tem of  taxation  when  State,  local,  and 
Federal  tax  systems  are  viewed  together. 

Let  us  give  equal  weight  to  reform  and 
to  tax  cuts.  In  order  to  support  simple 
Justice  for  the  90  percent  of  our  tax- 
payers with  Incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
a  year  who  now  have  no  loopholes  and 
truckholes  by  which  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share  of  our  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoto  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  table 
dealing  with  certain  matters  I  have  dis- 
cussed. The  table  was  prepared  by  the 
OflBce  of  Tax  Analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


Tablb  \.— Number  of  returns  by  effective  tax  rates,  based  on  adjusUd  gross  income  by  income  classes  (all  returns  with  adiusUd  gross  income 

of  $600,000  or  more,  1969) 
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Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  take 
a  recess  to  Bionday.  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  to  Monday,  November  4, 1963,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
October  22).  1963: 

Unitkd  Nations 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  WUllam  Porter.  Jr.,  018048, 
Anny  of  th«  United  States  (major  general. 
UJ3.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.8. 
Army  member  of  tbe  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
711. 

Ik  ths  ICAaim  Cosps 

Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  Stotes  Code, 
section  6382.  MaJ.  Oen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman, 
Jr..  UJS.  liCarlne  Corps,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section. 


I  nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  Ueuenant  general  while  so  serving. 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6232,  MaJ.  Oen.  Victor  H.  Krulak, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  conunands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

In   thx   Navt 

Rear  Adm.  WaUace  M.  Beakley.  U^S.  Navy, 

for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 

on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  1  (legislative  day 
of  October  22),  1963: 

Naiional  Scikncx  Fottndatioh 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Morlson.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board. 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  May  10,  1966. 

National  LmuBT  or  Midicinx 
Dr.  WUllam  NeiU  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  a  member  of  the  Bocu-d  of  Regents. 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring 
August  3,  1967. 


Public  Hkalth  Sxavicc 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   In   the  Regular   Corps   of    the    Public 
Health     Service     subject    to    quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
To  he  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Charles  D.  Larson 
Francis  M.  McOowan 
Donald  W.  Mantay 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  D.  ShanUand 

To  he  senior  assistant  mnitarian 
Oerald  J.  Lauer  ' 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
John  H.  Holt 

To  he  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
FtedM.  Relff 

To  he  senior  nurse  offlcer 
Kathryn  M.  Frits 

To  be  sanitarian 
Patrick  A.  Thlbeau 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Thomas  C.  Tucker 
To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

B.  David  Clark 
Ira  P.  Leggett.  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Tynsky 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist  / 

Jackie  L.  Knight 

To  he  senior  assistant  therapist 

C.  Douglas  Billion 
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Baltimore  &  Obia  Railroad  Coatinaes  Rae- 
ord  of  Progress  and  Service  in  West 
Virfuia— Margaatown  (W.  Va.)— 
Dominion-News  Commends  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Main  Line  Betweca 
Garksbarg  and  Parkersburg — Presi- 
dent Jervit  Langdon,  and  Many  West 
Virginians  Have  Made  Notable  Contri- 
bntioas  to  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vnMiNiA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  1, 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1838  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad  be- 
gan construction  of  the  first  railroad 
tracks  In  West  Virginia,  building  west- 
ward from  Harpers  Perry.  In  the  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road has  provided  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  of  West  Virginia, 
and  to  the  well-beln«  of  its  dtlzena. 

Among  the  responsible  individuals  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  B.  It  O.'s 
success  in  tbe  Mountain  State  were  the 
late  Charles  W.  Van  Horn,  of  Lost  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  who  was  vioe  president  in  charge 
of  operations  for  many  years.  Another 
leader  was  the  former  Governor  of  our 
State,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Comwell,  of 
Romney.  who  for  some  time  acted  as 
general  coiuisel  of  the  line. 

And.  the  concern  for  progress  and 
service  which  was  so  evident  in  frontier 
days  has  not  diminished  with  the  years. 
but  continues  to  expand  and  to  bring 
forth  achievement  and  benefit.  A  nota- 
ble example  of  growth  is  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  important  main  line  improve- 
ments in  the  B.  Ii  O.  system  between 
Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

This  improved  line  will  provide  a  direct 
route  for  major  freight  shipments  to  the 


Southwest,  through  the  St.  Louis  gate- 
way, and  correspondingly  improved  serv- 
ice to  the  businessmen  and  citizens  of  the 
Moxmtain  State. 

It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to 
correspond  with  the  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Mr.  Jervis 
Lang  don,  Jr..  congratulating  his  efficient 
organization  on  recent  additions  and  im- 
provements. I  likewise  pointed  out  the 
immeasurable  benefit  which  has  come  to 
West  Virginia  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
enterprise  and  dependability  of  the 
B.  &  O. 

I  request  that  this  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Recx>rd. 

Mr.  President,  tJie  experienced  and 
respected  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  News, 
Walter  L.  Hart,  commented  meaning- 
fully on  the  contributions  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  develop- 
ment in  our  State.  In  his  October  31  edi- 
torial, "B.  k  O.  Deserves  Our  Applause," 
Editor  Hart  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  new  main  line  improvwnents.  Fur- 
ther, he  states  that — 

We  In  West  Virginia  salute  the  railroad 
and  hope,  under  its  new  management,  it 
continues  to  make  progressive  moves  de- 
signed to  Increase  its  service  to  tbe  shippers 
of  the  world  and  In  doing  so  become  more 
valuable  to  aU  the  areas  It  serves.  Including 
our  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  request  that  Mr.  Hart's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

October  29, 1963. 
Mr.  Jxsvis  Langdoh,  Jr., 
President,  Baltimore   dt   Ohio  Railroad  Co.. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.: 

Sincerely  regret  Senate  business  here  pre- 
vents my  participation  In  your  program- 
diner  today.  Tour  company  has  contributed 
much  to  the  economic  development  of  West 
Virginia  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
that  in  this  centennial  year  the  old  B.  ft  O. 
is  the  new  B.  ft  O.  as  it  meets  its  responBlbll- 
itles  for  Improved  transportation  vital  to  the 
movement  of  coal  and  other  traffic  across  o\ir 
State  and  throughout  an  Important  part  of 


the   ooaatry.      Coagratiilations    and    please 
convey  my  greetings  to  all  in  attendance. 
JnriTiMas  IU2nx>LPB, 

17.5.  Senator. 


Thk  BALTmon  ft  Ohio  Raiuuu»  Co., 

Baltimore.  Md.,  October  30.  1963. 
Hon.  jKMMiMca  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  thoughtfulnefis  In  sending  the  tele- 
gram to  me  at  Parkersburg  yesterday.  It 
arrived  at  the  end  at  a  luncheon  we  held 
on  the  special  train  which  had  come  over 
from  Clarksburg  during  the  morning. 

The  project,  I  am  sure,  wiU  be  a  great 
success  and  I  look  forward  to  a  substantial 
increase  In  B.  ft  O.  traffic  not  only  through 
northern  West  Virginia  but  to  and  from  our 
stations  in  that  great  State. 
Sincerely, 

JZRVtS   LAIfODOlf,    Jr., 

President. 


B.  ft  O.  DRSnvES  Our  Applausb 

We  Join  with  all  progressive  West  Vir- 
ginians in  congratulating  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  for  Its  great  main  line  im- 
provement between  Clarksburg  and  Parkers- 
burg. 

The  prosperity — or  lack  of  It — of  this  Im- 
portant railroad  Is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
West  Virginian  because  the  B.  ft  O.  Is  a 
major  taxpayer  and  In  its  continued  prog- 
ress aU  oC  us  have  a  real  staka. 

This  nmln  line  Improvement  makes  it 
possible  to  haul  all  major  freight  items 
on  the  most  direct  route  to  the  great  South- 
west through  the  St.  Louis  gateway.  This 
is  expected  to  greatly  Increase  the  revenues 
of  the  railroad. 

Adding  tills  to  the  forward  look  the  rail- 
road has  adopted  in  pioneering  on  unit  eoal 
freight  trains  and  ottier  projects  designed  to 
make  the  railroad  a  better  faciUty  for  its 
cttstomers  and  therefore  a  more  profitable 
enterprise  certainly  is  most  desirable  from 
aU  standpoints. 

We  In  West  Virginia  salute  the  railroad 
and  hope  under  Its  new  management  it  con- 
tinues to  make  progressive  moves  designed  to 
increase  Its  service  to  the  shippers  of  the 
world  and  In  doing  so  become  more  valuable 
to  aU  the  areas  it  serves  including  our  own 
State  of  West  Virginia. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  4, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  13:  12:  Let  us  therefore  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put 
on  the  armour  of  liffht. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  comfort  and  Father 
of  all  mercies,  whose  spirit  of  compas- 
sion broods  over  stricken  and  struggling 
humanity,  grant  that  In  these  days  of 
world  darkness  our  minds  and  hearts 
may  be  aglow  wl«h  the  light  of  lofty 
idealism. 

Emancipate  us  from  selfishness  and 
complacency  arid  give  us  hearts  to  feel 
and  eyes  to  see  that  It  is  our  moral  re- 


sponsibility to  help  mankind  bear  its 
burdens  and  carry  on  with  coiu'age  and 
hope. 

May  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  seek 
Thy  divine  guidance  as  we  pledge  our- 
selves with  wholehearted  devotion  to  the 
great  task  that  righteousness  and  Justice, 
mercy  and  charity  shall  never  pass  from 
the  earth. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  October  31.  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8. 1139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B. 
BoUers  and  Barlene  Boilers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tbe 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  tbe 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Soiate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  SIO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaino  Bely 
AuxU. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


A  WILD  IDEA:  SUPER  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  CASET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The   SPEAKER    U   there   objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  as  well  as  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  mem- 
orandum submitted  by  Mr.  George  P. 
Kennan.  former  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia, in  which  Mr.  Kennan  has  sent 
a  memorandum  to  a  Senate  committee 
staUng  that  he  Is  quite  disturbed  with 
congressional   politics    Interfering   with 
our  foreign  affairs  and  ovu"  foreign  policy. 
He  has  particularly  noted  the  House's 
action  in  removing  Yugoslavia  and  other 
Communist  countries  as  most  favored 
nations.    What  is  Mr.  Kennan's  solu- 
tion?   His  solution  is  that  possibly  we 
might  set  up  a  Secretary  of  State  office 
as  something  In  the  nature  of  a  Prime 
Minister.    Such     a    change,    he    said, 
woxild  gain  acceptance  by  aU  parties  of 
the  principle  that  the  external  problems 
of  the  country  should  be  given  prece- 
dence over  the  internal  ones,  and  that 
foreign  policy  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  a  fxmctlon  of  domestlc-poUt- 
ical  convenience. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  equal  to  Mr. 
Kennan  in  educational  background  or 
brilliance,  but  I  do  think  he  should  re- 
fresh his  memory  in  history  as  to  how 
this  country  started  and  the  basis  on 
which  it  has  grown — that  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  and  by  the  people 
and  that  our  Government  receives  its 
powers  by  consent  of  the  governed.  I 
think  we  fought  a  revolution  to  get  away 
from  Just  what  he  is  advocating. 

I  think  Mr.  Kennan  should  realize 
what  every  schoolboy  knows :  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  legislation  belongs  to  the 
Congress  and  that  the  Congress  Is  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  this  United  States. 
I  am  a  bit  weary  of  diplomats,  and  others 
who  are  not  responsible  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  assuming  the  role  of  papa 
knows  best  and  sajrlng  that  they  alone 
know  what  is  good  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  great  country  if  the  Congress  should 
ever  relinquish  Its  right  and  responsibil- 
ity to  speak  the  will  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  through  the  individual  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  other  thing 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  finds 
fault  with,  and  that  is  that  the  State 
Department  cannot  overrule  other  ex- 
ecutive departments.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  Immigration  Service,  as  well  as  the 
FBI.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Kennan  thinks 
that  the  State  Department  should  be  all 
superior,  not  only  over  other  executive 
branches,  but  the  legislative  as  well. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    article    from    the 

Washington  Star  that  I  refer  to  follows: 

(From  the  Sunday  Star,  Waahlngton,  DC 

Nov.  8.  1963 1 

CoNCRissioNAL  Politics  Httst  Formok 

POLICT.    KXMNAR     SaTS 

(By  Bernard  Qwertxman) 
Oeorge  P.  Kennan,  one  of  thla  country's 
leading  experts  on  CtommuniBt  affairs  and  un- 
til recently  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia, 
charged  yesterday  that  congressional  politics 
had  played  havoc  with  TJ.B.  foreign  policy. 
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Reflecting  on  his  tour  of  duty  in  Belgrade, 
Mr.  Kennan  said  that  domestic-political  con- 
•tderatlons  had  led  Oongrsss  to  aot  against 
Yugoslavia  last  year  "In  the  face  of  the  most 
solemn  and  formal  warnings  and  objections 
on  my  i>art,  conveyed  to  congressional  lead- 
ers on  many  occasions  and  In  many  ways." 

Mr.  Kennan  was  referring  to  the  decision, 
taken  suddenly  by  the  last  Congress,  to  for- 
bid any  Communist  country  from  being  en- 
titled to  most-favored-natlon  treatment  In 
this  country.  8uch  treatment  grants  normal 
tariff  reductions  to  a  eoimtry  and  allows  It 
an  eqiial  opportunity  to  trade  In  the  US 
market. 

HAD  POLinCAI.  ■ryicT 

The  removal  of  such  treatment  to  Commu- 
nist countries  had  an  Immediate  pollUcal 
effect,  since  It  clashed  with  admlnlstraUon 
policy  to  encourage  Communist  nations  to 
seek  closer  ties  with  the  West. 

Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  the  two  Com- 
munist countries  which  presently  receive 
most-favored-natlon  treatment.  The  ad- 
ministration has  attached  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  now  before  the  Senate  a 
provUlon  restoring  to  Presidential  discre- 
tion the  right  to  make  such  concessions  to 
any  nation  If  It  U  In  the  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kennan's  views  were  released  In  a 
memorandum  he  sent  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Staffing  and  OperaUons. 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman.  Senator 
Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington. 

A  former  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  au- 
thor of  many  books  on  Soviet  poUcy,  Mr 
Kennan  said  that  if  he  had  known  "how  Ut- 
tle  value  the  Congress  would  assign  to  my 
own  Judgment.  In  the  light  of  nearly  30 
years  In  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  European 
area."  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  Yugo- 
slav assignment. 

MAHT  IN  BTATZ  AOKZB 

Mr.  Kennan's  views  are  quite  similar  to 
those  expressed  privately  by  many  State  De- 
partment specialists  In  Communist  affairs. 
They  believe  that  there  is  so  much  diversity 
In  the  Red  world  today  that  it  often  Is  In 
thU  contrys  interest  to  trade  or  otherwise 
Improve  relations  with  different  Communist 
countries. 

The  officials  often  assert  that  Congressmen 
and  Senat<Mv,  In  an  effort  to  win  political 
support  In  their  h<»ne  areas,  vote  on  certain 
foreign  policy  measures,  without  due  con- 
sideration to  the  national  good. 

Mr.  Kennan  suggested  that  foreign  policy 
be  removed  from  domestic  pollUcs.  He  ad- 
vocated raising  the  Secretary  of  State's  of- 
fice to  something  "in  the  nature  of  a  prime 
minister." 

Such  a  change  he  said,  would  mean  ac- 
ceptance by  all  parties  of  "the  principle  that 
the  external  problems  of  the  coimtry  should 
be  given  precedence  over  the  internal  ones 
and  that  foreign  policy  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  a  function  of  domestic- 
political  oonvenlence." 


INTXHrxaXNCK    CHABCXD 

Mr.  Kennan  also  charged  that  SUte  De- 
partment policy  was  hampered  by  Interfer- 
ence from  other  governmental  agencies.  He 
singled  out  the  Immigration  Service  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  special 
criticism  in  the  matter  of  passports,  visas 
and  reentry  permits. 

According  to  Mr.  Kennan.  many  people 
In  those  two  agencies  have  acted  In  ways 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment regarding  Yugoslavia. 

The  administration  does  not  consider 
Yugoslavia  a  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but 
Mr.  Kennan  says  he  had  the  impression  that 
"many  of  the  people  (In  the  Immigration 
Service  and  the  FBI)  were  going  on  the  as- 
s\miptlon  that  Yugoslavia  was  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  a  thesis  contrary  to  our  own 
observations  and  to  the  MUbllshed  analysis 
of  the  department." 


OPSaATIONS    HAMI>KRKD 

"This  hampered  our  operations  and  had. 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  what  I  considered 
to  be  adverse  effects  on  our  operations  in  the 
field." 

He  also  criticised  long  delays  in  getting 
authorization  to  spend  money — even  on  cer- 
tain Improvements  In  the  embassy. 

"I  should  think  that  If  a  man  enjoys  such 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  government 
that  he  can  be  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
BlbiUUes  of  an  Important  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, it  ought  also  to  be  possible  to  entrust 
him  with  a  limited  control  over  funds,  not 
major  funds.  Jmt  governmental  pocket 
money,  so  that  he  coxild  at  least  make  minor 
dUposiUons  affecUng  government  property 
at  his  post,  without  waiting  years  for  ap- 
proval." he  said. 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  me  for  tomorrow  be  trans- 
ferred until  Wednesday,  November  6 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  ALCOHOL 
BEVERAGE  CONTROL  BOARD  NOT 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  asked  me  the  last  week  of 
my  objections  and  those  of  the  District 
Commissioners  to  the  proposed  r  jvlsion 
of  the  District  liquor  laws  which  will 
come  up  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  as 
HJl.  8920. 

The  subcommittee  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  last  year  and  again  this 
year.  I  was  opposed  to  the  bUl,  and  I 
am  opposed  to  it  now. 

The  heart  of  this  bill  sets  up  the  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Board  as  an  in- 
dependent agency.  In  so  doing,  it  re- 
moves from  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
the  right  to  supervise  the  ABC  Board. 
In  addition,  it  removes  the  right  of  the 
Commissioners  to  set  the  regulations 
which  will  be  administered  by  the  ABC 
Board.  Responsibility  for  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  rests  with  the 
District  Commissioners.  Under  both 
Democrat  and  Republican  administra- 
tions the  District  Board  of  Commission- 
ers has  been  of  a  high  order.  I  do  not 
believe  this  could  be  said  to  be  true  of 
the  ABC  Board.  When  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  the  ABC  Board,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  been  prompt 
In  correcting  the  situation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  bill  is 
tailored  to  the  interests  of  the  liquor  In- 
dustry in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
strongly  backed  by  what  has  been  de- 
scribed generally  as  the  liquor  lobby. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  Is  not  in  the 
public  Interest,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will 
work  against  the  Interests  of  the  people 
who  reside  In  the  District. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  BILL  AUTHORIZING 
ASSISTANCE  TO  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6143. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
lendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OP  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  758  IN  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA      1 1 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.'  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PACILITATINQ  THE  WORK  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  7155) 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAINT-GAUDENS  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE,  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site.  N.H., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  wlthoot  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  THE  ORGANIC  ACT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1449).  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  a  rule 
has  been  granted  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  therefore  assume  it  will  be 
programed  at  some  later  date.  It  is  leg- 
islation that  has  rather  far-reaching 
consequences. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEY  LAND  IN  MARYLAND  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  876)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  convey  certain  land  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  at  least 
a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRCXJKS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  sell  2  »4  acres  of  surplus  Federal 
land  in  Prince  Georges  Coimty  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  at  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  land  at  the  time  of 
sale.  The  Red  Cross  maintains  a 
chapter  house  in  Prince  Georges  County 
which  has  become  inadequate  for  the 
performance  of  Its  public  services  In  that 
area  and  due  to  large  Federal  land  hold- 
ings they  have  had  some  dlfSculty  In 
locating  a  site  adequate  for  a  new 
chapter  house.  Although  the  Red  Cross 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  and  is  a  cor- 
poration created  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  public  services,  techni- 
cally it  does  not  qualify  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  law  for  any  priority  nor  Is  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  au- 
thorized to  transfer  or  sell  surplus 
Federal  land  to  the  Red  Cross  by 
negotiated  contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Is  It  understood  that  this  Govern- 
ment land  will  command  an  appraised 
price  of  $50,000.  or  is  it  going  to  be  lower 
when  they  get  around  to  selling  the 
land? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  believe  you  can  be 
sure  we  will  look  at  the  appraisal.  The 
preliminary  appraisal  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  $50,000,  and  this 


will  probably  be  In  that  same  neighbor- 
hood. A  current  appraisal  has  not  been 
made.  There  vidll  be  a  further  restric- 
tion. I  will  say  to  my  dlstlngxilshed 
friend — a  fiirther  restriction  that  a 
chapter  house  be  constructed  on  the 
property  and  used  for  that  purpose. 
That  Is  why  we  are  making  this  special 
arrangement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  3  of  the  report 
the  Comptroller  General  says: 

We  also  suggest  for  your  consideration  the 
desirabUity  of  providing  that  the  purchase 
price,  which  is  for  repayment  in  the  event 
of  reversion,  be  made  applicable  to  outstand- 
ing liens  on  the  property  at  the  time  of 
reversion. 

Does  the  bill  contain  language  dealing 
with  this  subject?  If  so,  will  the  gentle- 
man point  it  out  to  me.  I  could  not  find 
the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  is  not  In  the  bill; 
no,  sir.  The  bill  is  not  involved  in  that 
argument.  The  bill  provides  for  the  sale 
of  this  land  at  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  which  we  anticipate  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  to  build  a  chapter 
house  there.  If  they  do  not  do  so  they 
are  not  going  to  get  to  keep  the  land. 
Tlie  Senate  had  passed  this  bill.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  provision  is 
not  contained  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  However,  in  the 
committee  report  it  is  stated  that — 

Provisos  are  Included  in  the  bUl  specifying 
that  (a)  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  event  that  the  Red  Cross 
has  failed  to  commence  construction  of  Its 
chapter  house  within  2  years  after  the  con- 
veyance or  (b)  fails  to  complete  construction 
thereof  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
construction  begins;  also,  (c)  in  the  event  of 
such  reverter,  the  cost  of  any  damages  to  the 
property  shall  first  be  deducted  before  re- 
payment of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price 
Is  made  to  the  Red  Cross.  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  term  "damages." 
as  used  in  the  legislation,  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  any  outstanding  liens  on 
the  property  at  the  time  of  reversion.  In  the 
event  such  occxirs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to 
page  2  of  the  bill  and  ask  him  what  is 
meant  by  this  language: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trewury  is  authorized 
upon  such  reverter  to  pay  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  the  amount,  without  In- 
terest and  less  any  damage  to  the  land  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  paid  by 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  to  the 
United  States  for  such  property. 

Does  this  mean  that  if  the  property 
reverts  to  the  U.S.  Government,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Is  going  to  pay  the  National 
Red  Cross  for  some  loss  that  may  accrue 
to  the  National  Red  Cross  because  of 
their  failure  to  take  over  and  hold  the 
property? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  The  interpreta- 
tion would  be  better  stated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language,  in  saying  that 
if  it  goes  back  to  the  Government  the 
Red  Cross  would  be  able  to  get  Its  money 
back,  less  any  damages  to  the  land,  and 
the  term  "damages"  would  include  out- 
standing liens  on  the  land. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  Just  do  not  want 
money  to  go  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
pay  the  Red  Cross  for  any  damage  or 
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anythtntr  dae  that  BUiy  have  ooeuxred 
to  a  property  which  the  a«vemmeiit  of 
the  United  States  is  selllnc  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  apparently  at  a  reiy  good 
price  acoordinc  to  land  ralues  In  that 
particular  area,  in  Takoma  Park. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  The  purpose  of  this 
proviso  in  the  bill  is  that  if  for  some 
unknown  reason,  the  Red  Cross  chapter 
is  not  able  to  buUd  the  chapter  house 
within  the  S  years,  as  I  think  It  Is  stipu- 
lated In  tte  bill,  this  money  which  they 
have  already  paid  to  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment  

Mr.  GROSS.  Two  years  Is  the  time 
limit. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Two  years;  will  be 
given  back  to  the  Red  Cross  chapter  at 
the  time  that  the  land  reverts  to  the 
Federal  Government,  less  charges  for 
any  damages  which  the  Red  Cross 
chi4}ter  may  have  Inflicted  on  that  par- 
ticular land.  It  does  not  mean  any  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  all.  There 
Am  no  payment  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Red  Cross.  It 
Is  simply  a  retvim  of  the  money  paid  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  case  they  carmot  raise  the  money 
to  build  the  chapter  house. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  their  explanation;  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentative*  of  the  VniteA  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  should 
such  land  become  mirplua  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servloes  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  Admin- 
istrator at  General  Services  Is  authorized  to 
convey,  within  a  period  of  two  years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  not  to 
«3re— d  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  located 
at  the  nortbeast  comer  of  the  Intersection 
of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Sunnyslde  Road 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  tbe  United  States  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  propery  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator:  Provided,  That  the  Instru- 
ment ot  conveyance  authorized  by  this  Act 
sball  provide  that  upon  determination  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  that 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  has  failed 
to  begin  construction  of  a  chapter  house  on 
said  property  within  two  years  after  the  con- 
veyance or  to  complete  construction  thereof 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  con- 
stroctlon  has  begun,  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
f  int  to  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
Unltad  States  in  the  then  existing  condition 
of  that  property,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  upon  such  reverter  to 
pay  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  American  National  Red  Cross  the 
amount,  without  Interest  and  less  any  dam- 
age to  tlM  land  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, paid  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  to  the  United  States  for  such  property. 

Sac.  2.  The  ooBt  of  any  survey  required  In 
connection  with  the  conveyance  of  this  prop- 
arty  shall  be  a*  the  expense  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tbird  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REGARDING  CERTIFICATION  OF 
PACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  4801 )  to 
amend  subsection  (d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  regarding  certifica- 
tion of  facts  based  upon  transferred 
records. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 50«(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (44  U.S.C. 
89S)  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  said  subsection  and  substitut- 
ing a  conuna  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding. 
"aiKl  may  authorise  the  Administrator  to 
certify  to  facts  and  to  make  administrative 
determinations  on  the  basis  of  records  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4801  would  permit  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  procedure  relative  to  the 
processing  of  certiflcatlonfi  and  admin- 
istrative determinations  based  upon  de- 
partment and  agency  records  transferred 
to  Federal  records  centers  tmder  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services.  Under 
present  law,  any  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  Is  authorized  to  certify  to 
facts  on  the  basis  of  records  In  his  cus- 
tody Is  authorized  to  certify  to  such  facts 
on  the  basis  of  records  transferred  to 
GSA  Federal  records  centers.  Such  offi- 
cials, however,  are  not  permitted  at  this 
time  to  delegate  the  authority  to  make 
svich  certifications  incident  to  transfer 
of  such  records  to  Federal  records  cen- 
ters. 

Since  the  records  centers  were  estab- 
lished in  1950,  GSA  employees  at  these 
centers  have  acquired  an  expertise  in  the 
servicing  of  these  records  in  their  juris- 
diction. They  now,  in  fact,  actually  pre- 
pare the  certifications  and  factual  de- 
terminations which  officials  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  are  required 
to  make  under  law. 

As  a  result,  after  preparation  of  such 
certifications,  they  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  agency  for  pro  forma 
signature.  Or,  in  the  case  of  the  armed 
services,  it  is  necessary  that  military  offi- 
cer personnel  be  stationed  at  the  Records 
Center  in  St.  Louis  pvirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  these  certifications 
prepared  by  GSA  employees.  HJR.  4801 
would  permit  officials  in  the  Government 
authorized  to  make  such  certifications 


the  authority  to  delegate  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Sendcet. 

Implementation  of  this  delegation 
would  in  no  way  alTect  the  nature  of  the 
certifications  but  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures  as  well  as  an 
improvement  In  the  services  rendered 
the  public. 

AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  PROPER- 
TY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  RobehthalI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

I  had  introduced  this  biU  (HM.  4801) 
in  my  capacity  as  a  member  ot  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  was  considered  by 
the  SutKJonimittee  on  Grovemment  Ac- 
tivities, of  which  I  am  a  member,  before 
it  was  referred  to  the  full  committee  for 
action. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  when 
authorized  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
executive  departments  and  agoicies, 
would  be  permitted  to  make  certifica- 
tions of  facts  and  administrative  de- 
terminations based  on  records  which 
have  been  transferred  to  his  custody. 
At  the  present  time  this  is  not  possible 
because  under  the  provisions  of  other 
Federal  statutes  the  secretaries  of  the 
executive  departments  involved  must 
make  such  certifications. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Services 
Administration  r«C(Mxls  center  system 
has  been  developed  over  the  years,  and 
therefore  with  the  transfer  of  records  to 
these  centers  with  all  the  factual  and 
documentary  information  available 
there,  it  is  ridiculous,  and  certainly  in- 
efficient and  unnecessary,  to  have  the 
GSA  employees  do  all  the  preparatory 
work  and  make  the  factual  determina- 
tions, and  yet  not  be  able  to  make  the 
actual  certifications.  For  Instance,  if  an 
inquiry  Is  received  at  a  GSA  records  cen- 
ter, the  center  employees  prepare  the 
necessary  letters  or  forms  and  then  re- 
turn thejm  to  the  department  or  a«ency 
involved  for  signature.  What  a  savings 
in  time,  money,  and  duplication  of  effort 
could  be  effected  by  delegating  to  the 
Gkneral  Services  Administrator  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  certifications.  I 
therefore  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


LANDS    FOR    THE    CONFEI>ERATED 
SAT.ISH  AND  K0071ENAI  TRIBES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt  3735) 
to  set  aside  certain  lands  In  Montana 
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for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated  Sa- 
lish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
beneficial  title  to  the  real  property,  and  the 
improvements  thereon,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  and  Ave  acres  which 
were  heretofore  reserved  for  agency  and  other 
purposes  under  section  12  of  the  Act  of 
April  23,  1904  (33  Stat.  302),  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  1049) ,  and 
now  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  conveyed  to  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana,  and  such 
property  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  said  tribes  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  real  property  held  in  trust  for  said 
tribes. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  his  authorieed  representative  deter- 
mines that  other  real  property,  and  the  im- 
provements thereon,  which  was  heretofore 
reserved  for  agency  and  other  purposes  under 
section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1904  (33 
Stat.  302 ) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March 
3. 1905  (33  Stat.  1040) ,  is  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  beneficial  title  to  the  property  to  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana,  and 
the  United  States  shall,  from  the  time  of  the 
conveyance,  hold  the  property  in  trust  for 
said  tribes  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  real  property  held  In 
trust  for  said  tribes. 

Sxc.  3.  The  real  property  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon  declared  to  be  held  In  trust 
for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  by  this  Act  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  said  tribes. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  operative 
when  accepted  by  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 
Such  acceptance  shall  constitute  a  renuncia- 
tion of  any  claim  now  existing  against  the 
United  States  respecting  and  to  the  extent 
of  any  land  conveyed  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act.  Neither  the  lands  nor  improve- 
ments thereon  herein  authorized  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  nor  the  cost  or  value  of  said  lands, 
shall  be  considered  by  way  of  offset  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1049).  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  these  or  any  other  lands. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: jj 

strike  out  all  aftw  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  "That  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
626  acres,  more  or  less,  described  below  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana. 

"  PRINCn'AL  KESIDIAN,  MONTANA 

"Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  section 
8.  lot  7;  section  9,  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter;  section  17,  lot  2.  The  areas 
described  aggregate  106.54  acres. 

"Township  19  north,  range  23  west,  section 
31,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 
The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 

"Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
aoutheast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section 
14,  township  18  north,  range  20  west,  princi- 
pal meridian,  from  the  initial  point,  north 
0  degrees  01  minute  west,  660  feet,  east  830 
feet,  north  0  degrees  01  minute  west,  1,320 


feet,  east  990  feet,  south  0  degrees  01  minute 
east,  276.9  feet,  south  59  degrees  0  minutes 
west,  849.6  feet,  south  45  degrees  33  minutes 
east,  43.1  feet,  south  58  degrees  50  minutes 
west,  96  feet,  south  31  degrees  10  minutes 
east,  130  feet,  south  56  degrees  37  minutes 
east,  298  feet,  south  0  degrees  22  minutes 
east,  72.7  feet,  north  56  degrees  37  minutes 
west,  377.6  feet,  south  0  degrees  22  minutes 
east,  462.8  feet,  north  89  degrees  35  minutes 
east.  3143  feet,  south  0  degrees  22  minutes 
east,  589.5  feet,  west  858  feet,  to  the  point 
of  beginning.  The  tract  as  described  con- 
tains 28.66  acres,  more  or  less. 

"Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  section 
36,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  east  half  east  half  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter.  East 
half  east  half  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quco-ter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  58.4375  acres. 

"Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  1,  township  20  north,  range  20  west, 
principal  meridian,  Montana.  Thence  from 
the  initial  point,  east  along  north  line  of 
said  section  1,660  feet,  south  0  degrees  01 
minutes  east,  396  feet,  west  660  feet,  north  0 
degrees  01  minutes  west,  896  feet,  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  The  area  described  con- 
tains 6  acres,  more  or  less. 

"Township  22  north,  range  24  west,  section 
33,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 

"Township  21.  north,  range  20  west,  section 
11,  east  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  section  12,  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter.  The 
areas  described  aggregate   137.5  acres. 

"Township  16  north,  range  19  west,  section 
16,  west  half  east  half  southwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter.  The 
area  described  contains  80  acres. 

"Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 16,  township  16  north,  range  19  west. 
from  the  initial  point,  north  0  degrees  02 
minutes  west.  1,320  feet,  east  1,31736  feet, 
south  0  degrees  02  minutes  east,  528  feet, 
west  462  feet,  south  0  degrees  22  minutes 
east,  792  feet,  west  857.34  feet,  along  section 
line  to  p>oint  of  beginning,  excepting  east 
half  northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  and 
west  half  west  half  northeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  section  16,  township  16  north,  range 
19  west.  The  area  described  contains  29.725 
acres,  more  or  less. 

"The  areas  of  the  tracts  listed  above  aggre- 
gate 526.8625  acres,  more  or  less. 

"Skc.  2.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective 
when  the  Tribal  Coimcil  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  by  resolution  ac- 
cepts the  donation  of  the  property  Involved. 

"Sac.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Is  directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARTICIPATION     IN     THE     HAGUE 
CONFERENCE         ^ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 778,  to  provide  for  participation  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law  and  the  International 
(Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification  of 
Private  Law,  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions therefor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  the  House  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  membership 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
(1)  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law  and  (2)  the  International 
(Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification  of 
Private  Law,  and  to  appoint  the  United 
States  delegates  and  their  alternates  to  meet- 
ings of  the  two  organizations,  and  the  com- 
mittees and  organs  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  Buxas  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  annually,  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  (1)  Its  proportionate 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence on  Private  International  Law  and  of  the 
International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unifi- 
cation of  Private  Law,  and  (2)  all  other 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  activities  of  the 
two  organizations  referred  to  In  clatue  (1) 
of  this  section. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOUTH    PACIFIC    COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 779,  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
of  January  28,  1948.  relating  to  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
so  as  to  authorize  certain  appropriations 
thereunder  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  what  Jus- 
tifies a  50-percent  increase  In  the  pro- 
posed fimds  for  this  Commission? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
saeld,  there  are  several  reasons.  One 
Is  that  when  the  Commission  was  origi- 
nally organized,  with  participating  coun- 
tries of  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  because  the 
Netherlands  gave  up  Its  territories  In 
that  area,  the  contribution  by  the 
Netherlands  was  divided  equally  among 
the  participants.  So,  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask  a  question  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Certainly. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Netherlands  with- 
drew because  Netherlands'  New  Guinea 
was  no  longer  a  part  of  their  colonies. 
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would  not  there  tend  to  be  a  correspond- 
Ins  decrease  In  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  not  to  any  great  extent; 
no. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  it  would  be  awfully 
hard  to  say  that  there  would  be  a  50- 
percent  Increase,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  far  as  the  Nether- 
lands withdrawing  is  concerned,  the  only 
point  I  am  making  is  this:  What  con- 
tribution they  were  making  to  help  in 
this  area  wew  being  spread  out  among 
the  other  remaining  nations. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, formerly,  our  responsibility  was 
orUy  south  of  the  equator.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  was  increased 
to  Include  areas  north  of  the  equator. 
Within  the  limited  basis  of  operation  by 
this  CommisslMi,  we  felt  that  the  In- 
crease was  really  very  nominal,  despite 
the  fact  that  It  seems  to  be  rather  large, 
having  gone  from  an  aimual  limitation 
of  $100,000  to  a  limitation  of  $150,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demands  ex- 
ceeded the  annual  limitation,  and  the 
amounts  requested  were  far  In  excess  of 
the  limitation  placed  on  it  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  sincerely  feel,  after  serious 
discussions  both  with  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  Commission  as  well 
as  others,  that  the  limitation  is  reason- 
able and  within  the  required  works  of 
the  committee,  dealing  with  the  princi- 
pal areas  of  health,  economics,  and  so- 
cial development  for  that  tremendously 
large  area  In  the  Pacific  which  covers 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's action  in  Imposing  a  limitation  but. 
nevertheless,  there  was  a  50 -percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  authorization. 

I  think  we  oui^t  to  get  from  the  De- 
partment, or  at  least  I  would  like  to  have 
from  the  Department.  Information  as  to 
how  much  has  been  spent  in  the  last  10 
years  on  an  annual  basis  and  how  many 
Aiserlcan  people  are  involved  in  this  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  will  find 
all  of  that  in  the  hearings,  if  the  gentle- 
man Is  that  Interested.  I  would  be  glad 
to  point  out  the  sections  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  can  assiu'e  the  gentleman  that  the 
matter  has  been  gone  into  in  great  detail 
and  woiUd  satisfy  the  gentleman  or  any 
person  making  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  the  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  this  is  an  Incident  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  dual  responsibility  as 
far  as  official  action  is  concerned.  The 
committee  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  kept  a  close  contact  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasczl^], 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr- 
Oross].  in  their  consideration  of  this 
particular  legislation.  I  for  one  think 
this  amount  of  money  can  be  Justified 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  pince  an  ultimate 
wUeh  can  be  apent.  and  I  am  also  very 
pleased  they  have  seen  fit  to  make  it  a 


2-year  operation.  Thoee  In  charge  of 
these  kinds  of  activities  for  our  own  Oov- 
emment  as  well  as  for  other  govern- 
ments like  to  blow  up  their  operation  as 
much  as  possible.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  $100,000  originally  authorized  is 
enough  to  do  the  job  that  should  be 
done  In  this  particular  field  of  coordina- 
ting the  activities  of  the  various  govern- 
ments in  this  particular  area  of  the 
world.  With  $150,000.  with  perhaps  some 
additional  moneys  to  be  added  by  other 
countries,  we  can  see  to  it  that  we  get 
value  received.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  again  for 
their  practical  approach  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  will 
find  a  detailed  budget  breakdown  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  see  that.  Therefore  I  will  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
hearings  that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  call  of 
the  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


JOHN  MAcPHAIIi 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhall.  lieuten- 
ant U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with  a 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted. 
the  Clerk  will  call  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ari: 
unanimous  consent  that  this  blQ  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANS-DIETER  SIEMONETT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (UR.  1277) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-Dieter  Siemoneit. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORPAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJL  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Oor- 
faln. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectiOQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2T28) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JAMES  T.  MADDUX 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1201)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  James  T.  Maddux. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  (1) 
In  the  administration  of  chapter  78  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  aa  amended,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgatad  thereun- 
der. Doctor  Jamea  T.  Maddux,  of  Narberth, 
Pennsylvania,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans' 
Administration  at  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  promoted  from  associate  grade.  Medi- 
cal Service,  to  fuU  grade.  Medical  Service, 
effective  as  of  July  8,  1961.  and  (3)  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
TMasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
■aid  Doctor  James  T.  Maddux,  an  aoKtunt 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  salary 
received  by  him  as  such  an  employee  for  the 
period  from  July  0,  1961,  to  February  17, 
1962.  and  the  salary  he  wotild  have  received 
tat  such  period  had  his  promotion  from 
•asodate  grade.  Medical  Servloe,  to  full 
grade.  Medical  Service,  been  made  effactlve 
as  of  July  9, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BRYCE  A.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (KM.  6182) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  INORID  GUDRUN  SCHRODER 
BROWN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  7268> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ingrld  Oudnm 
Schroder  Brown. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitad  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
2ia(a)(3)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Mrs.  Ingrld  Oudr\in  Schroder 
Brown  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  un- 
der such  conditions. and  controls  which  the 
Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem 
necessary  to  Impose:  Provided,  That,  unless 
the  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care  under 
chapter  65  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  <«ly  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  luiowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAN  AND  ANNA  SMAL  (NEE 
DWORZANSKI) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R  1414) 
for  the  relief  of  Jan  and  Anna  Smal  (nee 
Dworzanski). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and  305 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Anna  Bmal  (nee  Dworzanski), 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Smal,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Jan  Smal  (nee  Dworzanski) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natvu^l  bom  minor  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Smal,  clUsens  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: I 

strike  out  all  a^r  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  "That,  tn  the  administration  of 
the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  Jan 
Smal  (nee  Dworzanski)  may  be  classified  as 
an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Smal,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  308(b)  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

"See.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  203 
(a)  (3)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Anna  Smal  (nee  Dworzan- 
ski) shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-bom  alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Smal.  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  ttilrd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


YON  OK  KIM,  CHANO  IN  WU,  AND 
JUNO  YOL  SOHN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bffl  (HJa.  1887) 
for  the  relief  of  Yon  Ok  Kim,  Chang  In 
Wu.  and  Jimg  Yol  Sohn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and  305 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  children.  Yon  Ok  Kim,  Chang  In  Wu. 
and  Jung  Yol  Sohn.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural  bom  alien  children 
of  Robert  and  Shirley  Alnley.  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amoad- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert — "That,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Yon 
Ok  Kim,  Chang  In  Wu.  and  Jung  Yol  Sohn. 
may  be  classified  as  eligible  orphans  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  petitions  filed  in  their 
behalf  by  Robert  and  Shirley  Alnley,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
306(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
Inapplicable  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRICIA  KTM 


The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4862) 
for  the  relief  of  Trlcla  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  305 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Kim  Trlcla,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural  bom  alien  child 
of  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Willlan  D.  Llles,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Proirided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  Kim  Trlcla  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Trlcla  Kim  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Llles. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  305(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans.  Section  305(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall 
be  inapplicable  in  thla  < 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Trlcla  Kim." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

MRS.  CONCETTA  POTO  NAPOLI, 
SALVATORE  NAPOLI.  ANTONTNA 
NAPOLI,  AND  MICHELA  NAPOLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJ^  6624^ 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concetta  Foto  Na- 
poli,  Salvatoi-e  Napoli.  Antonlna  Na- 
poll.  and  Michela  NapoU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniteA  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  immigration  laws. 
Mrs.  Concetta  Foto  NapoU,  Salvatore  Napoli, 
Antonlna  NapoU,  and  Michela  NapoU  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  October  34.  1963  (76 
SUt.  1347). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


GIUSEPPE  MAIDA.  HIS  WIPE.  CATE- 
RINA  MAIDA,  AND  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN, ANTONIO.  AND  VITTORIA 
MAIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  CHU.  6975) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Malda,  his 
wife.  Caterina  Maida,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Antonio  and  Vlttorla  Malda. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatix>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  immigration  laws.  Mr. 
Giuseppe  Maida,  his  wife.  Caterina  Malda. 
and  their  children,  Giuseppe,  Antonio,  and 
Vlttorla  Malda,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  1962   (76  Stat.  1347). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  the  name 
"Gulseppe,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Malda, 
his  wife,  Caterina  Maida,  and  their 
children,  Antonio  and  Vlttorla  Maida." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LEXINGTON       PARK       VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3368) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
to  the  Lexington  Park  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  Via  United  States  of 
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dLmeriom  in  OongrMM  tmMtemhled,  That  tbe 
Administrator,  General  Servtoea  AdmlniBtra- 
tlon,  is  authorized  to  oonvey  by  quitclaim 
deed,  upon  such  temiB  and  conditions  ae  he 
may  preecrlbe,  not  to  exceed  0.37  acre  of  land 
located  In  Saint  Uarys  County.  Maryland,  to 
the  Lexington  Park  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Incorporated,  a  body  corporate  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpoee  of  main- 
taining a  fire  station  to  provide  continued 
protection  for  the  facilities  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station.  Patuxent  River.  Maryland,  upon  re- 
quest, and  for  the  adjacent  oommunlty.  The 
land  to  be  deeded  is  in  part  now  occupied 
by  a  fire  station  within  boundaries  described 
as  beginning  at  the  Interseotlon  of  the 
southeasterly  right-of-way  line  of  Great 
Mills  Ro«td  (State  Route  Numbered  346)  with 
the  northeasterly  right-of-way  line  of  Ooral 
Place;  thence  north  63  degrees,  16  minutes, 
30  seconds  east.  108.68  feet  along  the  south- 
easterly line  of  Great  Mills  Road;  thence 
south  69  degrees,  05  minutes.  46  seconds  east, 
88.87  feet;  thence  south  30  degrees  64  min- 
utes, 14  seconds  west,  167.73  feet  to  a  point 
In  the  northeasterly  line  of  Coral  Place; 
thence  along  the  northeasterly  line  of  Coral 
Place  along  the  arc  of  a  curve  concave  to  the 
east  with  a  radius  of  1.030.47  feet,  the  chord 
of  said  curve  bears  north  34  degrees,  57  min- 
utes, 45  seconds  west,  161.08  feet,  to  the  point 
of  beginning.  Containing  0.37  acre  of  land, 
more  or  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Lexington  Park 
Volunteer  Plre  Department.  Incorporated,  a 
body  corporate  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
within  a  period  of  two  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  quitclaim 
deed,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions  herein 
provided  as  well  as  others  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe,  a  tract  of  land,  together  with 
any  Federal  interests  In  the  Improvements 
thereon,  located  in  St.  Marys  County,  Mary- 
land, adjacent  to  Coral  Place  and  Great  Mills 
Road,  which  shall  include  the  site  of  the  fire 
station  now  maintained  by  the  Lexington 
Park  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Incorpo- 
rated, of  approximately  0.37  acre,  but  other- 
wise of  shape  and  dimension  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine:  Provided,  That  the 
Instnmient  of  conveyance  authorised  by  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  upon  determination 
bj  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
that  the  Lexington  Park  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment, Incorporated,  or  its  successor  has 
ceased  at  any  time  within  twenty  yectrs  after 
the  conveyance  to  use  the  property  either 
for  maintaining  a  fire  station  or  to  provide 
fire  protection  services  for  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  adjacent  lo- 
cality, as  defined  in  the  deed,  without  cost 
to  the  United  States,  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest in  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  In  the  then  existing  condition 
of  such  property  without  payment  of  com- 
pensation by  the  United  States,  subject  to 
mortgagee  and  liens  then  outstanding  result- 
ing from  financial  arrangements  authorized 
by  the  Administrator  and  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  the  property." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  Lexington 
Park  Volimteer  Pire  Depcuiment,  Incor- 
porated. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


ARE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS BECOBIING  MONEYMAKINO 
RACKETS? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  an  editorial  from  the 
October  28  edition  of  the  Dothan  Eagle, 
Dothan.  Ala. 

The  article  is  very  lucid  In  pointing 
out  the  vast  monetary  proportions  to 
which  the  integration  movement  has 
grown.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  are  collected  and  spent  each  year 
by  so-called  civil  rights  organizations, 
and  many  people  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect they  could  be  a  front  for  a  full- 
grown  racket. 

The  editorial  below  questions  the  tax 
status  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  and  I  have  requested 
Commissioner  Caplln,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  to  Investigate  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  to  send  me  a  com- 
plete report. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Intkgration:  Big  Businxss 

This  Integration  business  beaded  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  Is  costly — but  profit- 
able; and  stUl  he  cries  for  more  money. 

A  few  days  ago  the  agitator  king  reported 
at  Atlanta  on  finances  of  his  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  (as  he  calls  his 
bunch  of  rabble  rousers)  and  showed  a  siir- 
plus  of  S88.633.36.  or  "net  income  after  ap- 
propriations" for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

He  didn't  say  anything  about  "after  taxes" 
and  that  raises  a  mighty  interesting  ques- 
tion. 

A  couple  of  days  or  so  later,  he  said  In 
a  speech  at  New  York  (he  certainly  gets 
about)  that  some  way  of  raising  additional 
fxinds  must  be  worked  out.  Demands  for 
cash  bonds  In  the  South  have  strained  the 
financial  resources  of  clvU  rights  organiza- 
tions, he  said. 

The  financial  statement  he  released  showed 
an  amazing  income  of  9735,534.02,  which 
would  be  considered  quite  a  staggering  gross 
for  many  legitimate  businesses. 

And  Martin  Luther  must  be  a  pretty  good 
business  manager,  for  he  had  a  balance  of 
$851,993.20.  From  this  his  outfit  "appro- 
priated" $263,358.84  for  a  legal  defense  fund, 
leaving  the  $88,000  STirplus. 

The  agitator  king's  major  revenue  came 
from  appeal  letters  and  money  raised  at  ral- 
lies. It  must  have  been  mortifying  for  him 
to  Include  in  the  report  a  puny  return  of 
only  $2,712.97  from  sale  of  his  books. 

But  the  man  lives  well  on  his  $1  a  year 
salary.  Travel  expenses  and  "direction  ac- 
tion." both  for  fund-raising  purposes,  cost 
$41,977.84  for  him  and  his  gang.  That's 
traveling  In  style  and  after  all,  it  doesn't 
cost  but  a  little  bit  more  to  go  first  class, 
especially  when  someone  else  Is  paying  the 
bUI. 


The  lawyers  did  all  right,  too.  Legal  aid 
to  alBliate  organizations  and  general  aid  to 
communities  totaled  $53,582.12.  Martin 
Luther  has  a  good  thing  going.  Agitation 
and  Integration  combine  into  big  business. 

But  the  tax  angle  on  all  this  Income  Is 
mighty  interesting.  There  has  been  no  ex- 
planation or  discussion,  so  far  as  is  known 
here,  on  this  matter. 

Is  it  possible  that  all  of  this  money,  bled 
from  churches,  unions,  benefit  performances 
and  the  public  in  general.  Is  tax  free?  Is  It 
regarded  as  church  funds  (for  Christian 
Leadership)    and  thus  untaxable? 

Or  did  the  outfit  pay  taxes  on  it?  If  so, 
the  king  agitator  did  the  Government  a  serv- 
ice, the  only  good  thing  he  ever  did.  If  not, 
the  subject  seems  worth  discussing. 

Or  does  this  particular  type  of  big  busi- 
ness have  some  sort  of  special  exemption? 


SOME  GAINS  MADE  TOWARD  PEACE 

IN  PURSUING  EVERY  AVENUE  FOR 

PEACE 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  toward  establishing  a  more  peace- 
ful world.  In  several  areas  order  has 
been  brought  out  of  chaos.  There  are 
still  major  areas  of  tension  and  unrest, 
but  certainly  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  tension  and  in  avert- 
ing an  all  out  nuclear  war. 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cockeville  (Citizen,  in  an 
editorial  in  his  October  29  edition  has 
praised  President  Kennedy  and  other 
national  leaders  for  the  steady  path 
toward  peace  which  this  country  has  fol- 
lowed. The  editorial  quotes  from  the 
address  of  President  Kennedy  at  the 
University  of  Maine  on  October  19,  in 
which  the  President  said,  "let  us  exhaust 
every  avenue  for  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy  force- 
fully outlined  some  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals  in  this  address  and  editor  Harwell 
points  out  "that  every  American  could 
benefit  by  giving  them  calm  and  objec- 
tive consideration." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  editor  Harwell's  writings  be  re- 
printed in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Every  Avenue 
for  Peace,"  follows: 

EVKBT    AVENXnC   FOE    PEACE 

This  Is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  made 
by  President  Kennedy  at  the  University  of 
Maine  on  October  19 : 

"Historians  report  that  in  1914,  with  most 
of  the  world  already  plunged  in  war.  Prince 
Bulow,  the  former  German  chancellor,  said 
to  the  then  Chancellor  Bethman-Mollweg: 
'How  did  It  all  happen?'  and  Bethman- 
Hollweg  replied,  'Ah,  if  only  one  knew.' 

"If  this  planet  Is  ever  ravaged  by  nuclear 
war.  If  300  million  Americans,  Russians,  and 
Europeans  are  wiped  out  by  a  60-minute 
nuclear  exchange.  If  the  survivors  of  that 
devastation  can  then  endure  the  fire,  poison, 
chaos,  and  catastrophe,  I  do  not  want  one  of 
those  survivors  to  ask  another,  'How  did  it 
all  happen?'  and  to  receive  the  Incredible 
reply,  'Ah.  if  we  only  knew.' " 
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A  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  abundant 
history  of  that  scheming  era.  emphasizes 
the  tragic  lack  of  communication  between 
the  self-important  powers  of  the  World,  and 
their  headlong  refusal  to  weigh  the  possi- 
bility that  the  exposition  had  any  measure 
of  reason  on  its  side.  One  of  the  recent 
great  books  on  the  period  was  last  year's 
Pultlzer  Prize  winning  volume,  "The  Guns 
of  August"  by  Barbara  Tuchman.  She 
traces  with  vivid  accuracy  the  senseless  se- 
quence of  events  that  led  to  conflict  in 
August  1914. 

The  world  today  Is  not  without  parallels 
with  that  time.  The  hope  is  that  men  now 
in  power  are  familiar  with  those  events  and 
that  they  realize  the  danger  of  respecting 
neither  the  pledge  nor  the  threat  of  their 
opponents. 

This  Nation  Is  fortunate  to  have  such 
men  as  President  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  Under  Secretary  Harrlman,  and  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght,  ch£ilrman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  in  positions  of  leadership. 
With  steady  perception,  they  have  assessed 
the  reliability  and  the  Intranslgency  of  our 
cold  war  opponents.  The  result  is  a  con- 
sistency of  policy  which,  despite  a  great 
variety  of  minor  Irritations  and  bloody  ag- 
gravations by  the  Russians.  Chinese  and 
other  Communists,  has  kept  us  on  a  steady 
path. 

Critics  of  the  administration  have  taken 
every  opportunity  to  question  this  caune. 
They  cast  doubts  upon  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  they  question  willingness  to  sell  some 
of  otir  surplus  wheat  to  Russia  and  Its  satel- 
lites. In  the  Ught  of  constant  criticism, 
often  carping,  the  speech  in  Maine  is  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  notice. 

We  quote  some  further  passages  which 
contain  the  essence  of  our  foreign  policy,  be- 
lieving that  every  American  could  benefit  by 
giving  them  calm  and  objective  considera- 
tion: 

"A  jrear  ago  It  would  have  been  easy  to  as- 
sume that  all-out  war  was  Inevitable,  that 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  was  Impos- 
sible, and  that  an  unlimited  arms  race  was 
imavoldable.  Today  It  is  equally  easy  for 
some  to  assure  that  the  cold  war  is  over.  •  •  • 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
neither  view  Is  correct.  We  have,  it  Is  true, 
made  some  progress  on  a  long  Journey.  •  •  • 
We  have  concluded  with  the  Soviets  a  few 
limited,  enforclble  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments of  mutual  benefit  to  both  sides  and 
to  the  world. 

"But  a  change  In  atmosphere  and  em- 
phasis la  not  a  reversal  of  purpoee.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  said  that  there  can 
be  no  coexistence  In  the  field  of  Ideology. 
In  addition,  there  are  still  major  areas  of 
tension  and  conflict,  from  Berlin  to  Cuba 
to  southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  still  have  whcrfly  differ- 
ent concepts  of  the  world,  its  freedom,  its 
future.  •  •  • 

"While  the  road  to  that  peace  Is  long  and 
hard,  and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  there  is 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  step  that  we  can 
safely  Uke.  It  Is  in  our  own  self-interest  to 
ban  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere  so 
that  all  of  our  citizens  can  breathe  more 
easUy.  it  Is  in  our  national  self-interest  to 
sell  wheat  In  storage  to  feed  Russians  and 
Eastern  Europeans  who  are  willing  to  divert 
large  portions  of  their  limited  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  away  from  the  implements 
of  war.  •   •  • 

"Even  if  these  steps  should  be  \m- 
done  •  •  •  there  would  still  be  no  reason  to 
regret,  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  Improve  relations. 

"Por  without  our  making  such  an  effort, 
we  could  not  maintain  the  leadership  and 
respect  of  the  free  world  •  •  •  we  could  not 
convince  our  adversaries  that  war  was  not  in 
their  interest.  •  •  •( 


"Let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  for  peace. 
Let  tis  make  clear  our  willingness  to  talk,  if 
talk  wUl  help,  and  our  readiness  to  fight  if 
fight  we  must. 

"Let  us  resolve  to  be  the  masters,  not  the 
victims,  of  our  history,  controIUng  oxw  own 
destiny  without  giving  way  to  blind  svispl- 
dons  and  emotions.  Let  us  distinguish  be- 
tween oxir  hopes  and  our  illusions. 

"Let  us  recognize  both  the  gains  we  have 
made  down  the  road  to  peace  and  the  great 
distance  yet  to  be  covered." 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  POR  WORLD 
CONFERENCE  ON  OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKI31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  world  conference  on 
oceanography  to  be  convened  in  the 
United  States  in  1965. 

The  resolution  reads: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  representatives 
from  the  other  Interested  Federal  agencies. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  convene  in  the  United  States  in 
1966  a  world  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  with  other  nations  scientific  and 
technical  Information  relating  to  oceanog- 
raphy. 

Webster  defines  "oceanography"  as 
"geography  that  deals  with  the  ocean 
and  its  phenomena."  The  oceans  of  the 
world  are  phenomenal.  They  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface. 
They  are  in  reality  vast  moving  rivers. 
They  contain  untold  mineral  riches,  yield 
tons  of  foodstuffs,  and  are  the  major 
future  source  of  water  supply  for  a 
thirsty  world. 

Man  has  sailed  the  seas,  reaped  its 
seafood,  to  some  extent  plumbed  its 
depths,  yet  only  in  relatively  recent  years 
has  a  concentrated  effort  been  made  to 
unravel  its  mysteries,  to  utilize  its  vast 
potential. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  late- 
comer to  the  field  of  oceanography.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  we  are  making 
strides  in  this  vital  field.  The  House  has 
assumed  responsibility  in  assisting  our 
scientists  In  this  area.  On  August  5, 
1963.  the  House  passed  H  Jl.  6997,  provid- 
ing for  a  comprehensive,  long-range,  and 
coordinated  national  oceanography  pro- 
gram. 

This  measure  is  as  Important  to  the 
field  of  oceanography  as  is  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
the  exploration  of  space.  It  wiU  co- 
ordinate the  marine  activities  of  many 
Federal  agencies  into  a  program  with  di- 
rection and  purpose.     It  will  utilize  to 


the  fullest  the  technical  knowledge. 
skills,  and  equipment  of  these  various 
agencies. 

The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  today 
would  be  another  step  in  this  program  of 
tapping  the  resources  of  the  sea. 

It  would  enable  us  to  bring  together 
the  top  scientists  of  the  world  to  ex- 
change information,  to  map  Joint  proj- 
ects and  in  general  to  bring  the  world 
up  to  date  on  the  progress  man  has  made 
in  exploring  the  sea  and  extracting  from 
it  some  of  the  riches  it  contains. 

How  important  is  oceanography?  It 
is  paramount  to  our  defenses.  The  mili- 
tary has  concluded  that  the  undetectable 
approaches  to  our  shores  which  lie  under 
water  constitute  one  of  our  greatest 
perils  of  enemy  surprise  attack.  The  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  is  Involved,  to  an 
important  extent,  with  our  capability 
to  reply  in  kind  through  underwater 
systems. 

Of  nondef  ense  Interest — there  are  vast 
amounts  of  foodstuffs,  minerals,  and 
energy  sources  beneath  the  sea.  The 
predominant  nations  of  the  future  will 
be  those  which  best  solve  the  problems 
of  utilizing  these  natural  resources  which 
have  accumulated  through  the  centuries. 
Many  of  them  are  renewable  through  the 
prodigious  reproductive  capabilities  of 
sea  species  and  the  rich  environment  of 
the  saline  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  would  fur- 
ther America's  programs  of  oceanog- 
raphy through  world  cooperation. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  Jules  Verne's 
"20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea"  is  en- 
joying a  revival  on  the  country's  movie 
screens.  What  was  fantasy  and  science 
fiction  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
today  Is  approaching  reality.  His  nu- 
clear powerplant  is  a  fact.  Underwater 
exploration  is  being  developed  with  In- 
credible Ingenuity.  Already  plans  are 
afoot  for  an  undersea  living  experiment 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  next  year.  New  one- 
man  submarines  are  making  undersea 
exploration  more  effective. 

The  field  of  oceanography  Is  a  multiple 
science.  It  must  now  include  the  marine 
aspects  of  many  sciences.  Meteorology 
and  oceanography  are  now  interwoven. 
Biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  fluid 
mechanics,  geophysics,  mechanics  and 
electrtHilcs  contribute  design  for  neces- 
sary tools,  gear,  and  equipment  while 
the  marine  sciences  must  provide  new 
concepts  of  surface  ships  and  submersible 
vehicles,  with  new  p>oweri^l&nts  and 
adaptability. 

New  agreements  in  conservation  of  food 
fishes  must  be  reached  if  future  genera- 
tions are  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  bounteous  harvest  of  the  seas. 
Many  neglected  species  of  fish,  or  marine 
plants  must  be  made  useful.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  extract  the  millions  of  tons 
of  minerals  washed  from  the  land 
through  eons  into  solution  in  the  seas. 

The  rewards  will  be  great.  Men  will 
live  beneath  the  sea.  Fish  "farms"  will 
be  established  with  scientific  methods  of 
rearing,  feeding  and  harvesting  of  valu- 
able food  fishes  employed.  Artificial  is- 
lands ^3ove  the  surface  and  "cities"  be- 
neath will  be  used  as  bases  for  discov- 
ery, aids  for  navigation,  defense  outposts 
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and  centers  for  refining  and  proeessinc 
minerals  and  seafood. 

Life  magazine  has  sxumnarlzed  the  im- 
portance of  oceanography  thusly  : 

Kven  aa  the  nalt«d  Stat«8  thrusts  Into 
space  It  docs  so  from  a  continent  that  la  In 
fact  a  large  Island  enveloped  by  nuuslve 
oceans.  Whoever  knows  most  about  those 
oceans  holds  the  advantage  In  the  struggle 
for  command  of  the  seas,  holds  the  lead  In 
reaching  for  the  fabulous  luiknown  re- 
souroea  of  the  ocean  floor. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  must  play  a  major  role  of  coordi- 
nation in  oceanography.  The  Job  Is  too 
complicated  for  coastal  States  to  perform 
by  themselves.  Many  Federal  agencies 
are  already  involved.  These  Include  the 
research  and  development  facilities  of 
the  UjS.  Navy,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Coast 
Quard,  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  In  addition  there  are  many 
private  organizations,  State  wildlife  and 
fisheries  groups,  foundations  and  indus- 
tries that  will  play  important  roles  in 
OMX  massive  assault  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  underwater  world. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  hometown  of 
San  Diego,  CaUf.,  has  become  this  coun- 
try's most  important  center  of  oceanog- 
raphy. The  Scripps  Institute  of  Ocean- 
ography has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
science.  Its  revolutionary  ship  Flip — 
floating  instrument  platform — has  con- 
tributed much  to  advance  underwater 
exploration.  The  institute  has  an  ag- 
gressive program  of  oceanographlc  work 
covering  many  fields. 

Recently  the  Mission  Bay  Research 
Foundation  was  established  in  San  Diego 
with  private  capital  as  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. It  will  engage  in  a  sizable  fish 
tagging  project  this  year  and  has  other 
wildlife  projects  in  the  planning  stages. 

We  have  acted  in  the  House  to  bring 
UJS.  oceanographlc  programs  under  a  co- 
ordinated program.  The  success  of  our 
efforts  can  be  further  assured  by  acting 
to  bring  to  the  United  States  a  world- 
wide conference  of  oceanographlc  knowl- 
edge in  1965.  My  resolution  would  au- 
thorize preparations  for  this  event.  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  give  it 
speedy  approval. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK  AWARDED 
JAMES  CARDINAL  OIBBONS  MED- 
AL BY  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
another  great  honor  has  been  bestowed 
on  our  beloved  and  distinguished  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack; 
namely,  the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America's  an- 


nual homec<miing  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  Saturday  night,  Novem- 
ber 2,  during  which  the  Cardiiial  Gib- 
bons Medal  was  presented  to  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  for  "distinguished  and  meri- 
torious service  either  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the 
Catholic  University  of  America." 

As  the  15th  recipient  to  be  honored 
with  the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal,  our 
respected  Speaker  Joins  other  distin- 
guished Americans  who  have  received  the 
medal,  including  President  Kennedy:  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  Gens.  J.  Lawton 
Collins  and  Alfred  Gruenther;  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen;  Dr.  Carlton  Hayes  and 
Dr.  Karl  Herzfeld.  The  medal,  not  nec- 
essarily an  annual  award,  was  estab- 
lished is  1947  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  the  founders  of  Catholic 
University,  which  Is  this  year  observing 
its  diamond  jubilee  markliig  its  75th  year 
of  founding.  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  the 
first  chancellor  of  Catholic  University. 

No  man  Is  more  deserving  of  this  high 
honor  than  the  great  statesman  and  out- 
standing Catholic  layman  presiding  over 
this  House,  Speaker  McCormack.  The 
Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal  Is  now  added  to 
his  long  list  of  honorary  degrees  received 
fnxn  other  great  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  one  of  which 
was  an  honorary  degree  in  law  from 
Catholic  University  in  1956;  the  papal 
honors  he  has  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  the  decorations  he  has  received 
from  several  foreign  governments.  The 
Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal  is  made  of  gold, 
IVi  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  ribbon 
In  Catholic  University  colors  of  gold  and 
white.  Bearing  the  seal  of  the  univer- 
sity, combined  with  the  papal  insignia 
and  profile  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  one 
side,  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  side 
states: 

Awarded  to  Speaker  John  W.  McCoemack 
for  dlstlngiilshed  eervloes  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

The  medal  was  designed  by  Sister 
Mary  Lurana,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  while  working  for 
her  master  of  arts  degree  at  Catholic 
University.  Among  those  present  to  see 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph 
B.  McAllister,  vice  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  present  the  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  Medal  to  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  was  his  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
McCormack.  Monsignor  McAllister  pre- 
sented the  medal  in  the  absence  of  the 
Right  Reverend  William  J.  McDonald, 
rector  of  Catholic  University,  who  is  in 
Rome  attending  the  Second  Vatican 
Ecumenical  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarics.  I  include  the  address 
delivered  by  Monsignor  McAllister,  in- 
cluding a  message  from  Rome  by  Mon- 
signor McDonald:  and  the  text  of  the 
response  given  by  Speaker  McCorxacx: 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  has  been  a 
busy  weekend;  but  I  must  confess  that  for 
me  personally.  It  has  been  a  most  enjoyable 
one  and  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction.  To  see 
so  many  of  my  former  students  and  col- 
leagues brings  me  back  to  the  good  old  days, 
as  we  like  to  call  them.    This  weekend  was 


a  time  for  looking  back,  since  it  Is  the  first 
homecoming  weekend  In  the  year  of  the  uni- 
versity's diamond  Jubilee.  The  number  of 
alumni  who  have  returned  for  homecoming, 
the  distinguished  guests  who  are  honoring 
us  with  their  presence  this  evening — all  this 
points  to  the  fact  that  homecoming  1963  Is  a 
very  special  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  great  personal  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  to  this  Jubilee  gathering  of 
Catholic  University  sons  and  daughters. 
Tour  presence  here  this  evening  and  that  of 
your  charming  wife  enrich  this  occasion  as 
your  thoughtful  words  hearten  us.  The  fact 
that  In  our  audience  are  many  members  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  does  honor  to  you.  sir,  as  well 
as  to  the  university. 

Though  the  word  is  never  a  substitute  for 
real  presence.  Moiulgnor  McDonald,  our  be- 
loved rector,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  Rome  and  realised  that  his  duties  at  the 
Ecumenical  Council  would  not  permit  blm 
to  be  with  us  this  evening,  charged  me  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  representing  him 
to  you  and  conveying  the  following  mes- 
sage: 

"EhCAH  MONSioKOK  McAllistoi  ;  In  all  my 
years  at  the  university,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  not  been  present  at  the  annual  home- 
coming. I  shaU  miss  It  greatly.  Please  con- 
vey to  our  alumni  my  deep  and  sincere  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  be  with  them,  as  well  as 
my  moat  cordial  greetings  and  gratitude  for 
their  loyalty  and  continued  support  of  alma 
mater. 

"I  had  hoped  to  have  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting the  Cardinal  Olbbons  Medal  to  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCoemack,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  who  has  so  well  merited  this  high 
honor.  My  warmest  congratulations  to  him 
and  to  Mrs.  McCormack.  To  each  of  the  re- 
cipients of  the  alumni  awards  go  my  per- 
sonal felicitations  as  well  as  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  them  for  shedding  such  luster  on 
the  university  by  their  achievements. 

"I  want  to  be  associated  with  your  com- 
mendation of  the  outgoing  president,  Dr. 
Frank  McQuade.  who  has  worked  so  hard 
and  accomplished  so  much  for  our  alumni 
association.  While  expressing  Indebtedness 
to  him  and  to  the  other  outgoing  officers.  I 
wish  at  the  same  time  to  congratulate  the 
new  president,  Mr.  Frank  deBettencourt,  and 
those  who  are  to  serve  with  him  In  execu- 
tive positions.  I  know  they  will  maintain 
the  present  high  standards  and  exert  every 
effort  to  promote  the  real  alms  and  objectives 
of  our  alumni  association. 

"Dr.  Bode,  who  has  been  such  a  tower  of 
strength  as  director  of  alumni  relations,  and 
his  efficient  staff  deserve  a  special  vote  of 
thanks. 

"Finally,  my  deepest  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  homecoming.  Mr.  Ed  McMahon, 
and  to  the  committee  who  have  cooperated 
In  making  the  homecoming  what  I  know  wUi 
be  a  splendid  success. 

"May  Cod  bless  you  all. 

"Monsignor  McDonald." 

May  I  personally  associate  myself  with 
these  sentiments. 

The  rector  would  not  want  me  to  let  you 
go  home  without  some  knowledge  of  our 
stewardship  of  your  university  during  the 
past  year.  I  c&nnot  begin  to  mention  the 
many  facets  in  the  past  12  months,  but  I 
should  like  to  single  out  a  few  of  the  more 
outstanding,  so  that  the  picture  of  your 
alma  mater  In  Its  76th  year  may  be  brought 
up  to  date.  The  fall  term  1863  saw  the 
university's  enrollment  reach  a  record  of 
over  6,600  students.  Last  spring,  the  univer- 
sity Initiated  its  division  of  space  sciences 
and  brought  to  the  campus  some  of  the  top 
scientists  In  this  field  from  all  over  the  world. 
We  are.  as  you  know.  In  the  midst  of  a  drive 
for  a  great  new  university  theater.  A  modern 
addition  to  the  theological  college  Is  now 
nearing    completion.     Faculty    ranks    have 
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reached  a  record  high.  Our  married  faculty 
has  received  a  substantial  Increase  In  family 
allowance.  All  this,  so  that  the  university 
may  continue  to  attract  teachers  of  the 
highest  caliber. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  1$  represented  at  the  Second 
Vatican  CouncU  by  more  official  theological 
experts  than  any  other  university  In  the 
United  States.  No  wonder  either  that  one  of 
our  fellow  alumni — Mr.  James  Norrls  of  the 
class  of  1933 — Is  the  only  official  lay  repre- 
sentative from  the  Engllsh-8i>eaklng  world  at 
the  council. 

I  know,  as  all  of  you  do,  that  the  success 
of  a  university  Is  not  gaged  alone  on  factors 
such  as  new  buildings,  laboratories,  eminent 
faculty  and  such.  I  know,  as  you  do,  as  Im- 
portant as  these  are,  the  only  true  measure 
of  the  excellence  of  a  university  Is  In  the 
achievement  of  Ite  alumni.  I  am  proud  of 
alma  mater,  because  I  am  proud  of  you. 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  McAixistxs, 

Vice  Rector. 

Address  DELivEKCa  bt  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speaker  or  the  U.S.  House 
or  REPH^JE>rrATrvES,  on  the  Occasion  or 
His  Acceptance  or  the  1963  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons Medal  Awarded  to  Him  bt  the  ALtrMNi 
Association  o»  the  Catholic  Untversttt 
or    America    at    the    Shoreham    Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C  ,  November  2,  1963 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica In  presenting  the  1963  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Medal  to  me.    It  Is  true  that  a  man  In  public 
life  can  become  the  recipient  sometimes  of 
many  honors,  and  equally  true  that  these 
must  naturally  fall  Into  some  gradation  of 
Importance  assigned  by  the  Individual  him- 
self.   May  I  assure  the  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  Alumni  Association  that  this 
present  award,  combining  as  It  does  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  honored  by  the  National 
Pontifical  University   and  the  memory,  still 
fresh    and    still    impressive,   of   so    great   a 
Catholic  churchman  as  James  Cardinal  Olb- 
bons was,  brings  me  a  feeling  of  great  hu- 
mility and  great  appreciation. 

The  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  your  association  reminded  you. 
should  be  awarded  to  a  person  who  has  made 
a  contribution  to  the  church,  the  Nation  or 
the  university.  Any  man  In  public  life  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  some  contribution,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be.  It  is  never  as  great 
as  a  man  would  want  It  to  be.  But  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  you  for  considering  me  for 
this  award,  and  I  am  all  the  more  closely 
touched  by  It  because  of  the  man  whose 
name  It  bears. 

The  honor  that  comes  to  me  through  this 
award  is  all  the  more  valued  since  It  bears 
the  name  of  one  of  the  truly  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time.  Less  than  a  half  century 
ago,  we  were  living  In  the  age  of  James 
Gibbons,  and  the  Impress  of  his  life  of  deep 
faith,  of  his  remarkable  personality  and  far- 
seeing  leadership  has  left  many  a  monument. 
This  great  university,  a  landmark  of  Cath- 
olic education  throughout  the  Nation.  Is  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  legacy  of  his  fore- 
sight. As  the  first  chancellor  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  otf  America,  he  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  guiding  its  early  years.  In 
fact,  what  U  there  in  the  Catholic  Church 
In  this  area— Indeed  In  the  entire  Nation— 
that  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  his  genius? 
How  much  did  the  great  papal  encyclicals 
on  labor  owe  to  the  cardinal's  unfailing 
championship  of  the  American  worklngman? 
How  much  does  the  splendid  patriotism  of 
American  Catholics,  tested  In  so  many  trials 
and  conflicts,  reflect  the  outspoken  love  of 
country  that  was  a  hallmark  of  the  great 
cardinal? 

And  not  only  this,  but  James  Cardinal 
Olbbons  was  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  times. 
He  Is  perhaps  the  first  great  ecumenist  in 


the  hierarchy  of  the  American  chxirch.  He 
possessed  extraordinary  courage — ^the  cour- 
age of  action,  and  when  advisable — the  cour- 
age of  silence.  Above  all.  what  Cardinal 
Olbbons  stood  for  was  genuine  and  complete 
Catholicism  in  entire  harmony  with  a  gen- 
uine and  complete  Americanism.  He  would 
have  been  very  much  at  home  with  Pope 
John,  very  much  at  home  with  Pope  Paul. 
He  saw  his  role  as  a  national  figure  In  the 
light  of  his  own  great  charity  for  all  races, 
for  all  nations,  and  for  all  religions.  The 
ecumenical  council  meeting  in  Rome  this 
very  week  would  find  In  him  a  great  spokes- 
man for  Its  pleas  for  an  ecumenical  spirit 
and  for  universal  brotherhood.  It  Is  a  spe- 
cial honor  to  receive  this  medal  which  bears 
his  name. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  Is  this 
year  celebrating  Its  diamond  Jubilee.  The 
University  of  the  American  Bishops  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  Its  contributions  to  the 
chiu-ch  and  the  Nation  during  the  past  75 
years.  One  of  the  very  first  of  the  univer- 
sities organized  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  only  one  in  the  Nation  of  pontifical 
status.  It  has  blazed  a  bright  trail  through 
the  educational  history  of  the  United  States. 
Outstanding  scholars  have  always  found  the 
university  as  a  congenial  home  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  America  has  been  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  the  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  alumni  of  this  great  Institution. 

The  clarion  call  of  this  university,  as  in- 
deed of  all  Catholic  education  has  been  the 
insistence  of  the  preparation  of  the  well- 
rounded  man.  The  university  has  firmly 
rejected  the  idea  of  education  which  focuses 
on  the  technician  as  a  humam  machine 
rather  than  as  a  human  person,  even  as  It 
has  also  rejected  the  notion  that  the  liberal 
arts  today  can  prosper  in  a  heavily  technical 
world  by  ignoring  the  great  contemporary 
movements  In  science,  much  as  an  ostrich 
with  Its  head  firmly  planted  in  the  sand. 

The  Catholic  University  has  given  evi- 
dence of  Its  forward  thinking,  and  as  well 
of  Its  balanced  Judgment  concerning  the 
needs  of  education  today.  Your  xiniverslty 
was  one  of  the  very  first  to  obtain  a  nuclear 
reactor,  one  of  the  pioneers  In  establishing 
a  department  of  the  space  sciences,  one  of 
the  most  forward  thinking  of  the  engineering 
schools  In  the  country.  And,  I  know,  the 
Catholic  University  stands  ready  even  today 
to  meet  the  challenging  opportunity  of  a 
world  in  scientific  transition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity has  never  lost  sight  of  the  humanistic 
and  spiritual  values  that  must  go  into  the 
process  of  formation  of  the  whole  man. 
Alongside  this  new  technological  growth,  the 
university  has  kept  pace  in  the  field  of  arts 
and  letters.  Your  splendid  plans  for  a  new 
university  theater,  the  thriving  bureau  of 
social  research  established  a  short  time  ago, 
the  continuing  excellence  of  the  depart- 
ments of  humane  studies  which  was  crowned 
last  June  by  the  award  of  more  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellowships  to  your  students  than 
to  any  other  university  in  the  area;  finally, 
the  insistence  on  graduate  studies  where 
Catholic  University  makes  Its  unequaled 
contribution  to  American  higher  education-^ 
all  these  are  indications  that  you  are  still 
moving  forward  in  both  the  scientific  and 
the  humanistic  components  of  the  well-bal- 
anced education. 

And  such  forward  progress  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  American  education  today.  As  this 
Nation  makes  Incomparable  strides  forward 
in  Its  scientific  knowledge,  as  It  reaches  out 
literally  to  grasp  the  moon  within  the  arms 
of  its  technical  comprehension,  it  must 
move  forward  with  equal  steps  toward  a 
broadening  and  a  deepening  of  its  cultural 
and  Intellectual  life.  No  one  who  faces  the 
future  can  deny  that  scientific  know-how 
and  technical  appreciation  of  new  forces 
must  be  one  of  the  keystones  of  national 
greatness.      This    Nation    cannot    afford    to 


slow  down  in  its  quest,  already  well  begun, 
to  master  the  forces  of  nattire  in  a  nuclear 
age. 

On  the  other  hand  again,  many  of  us, 
especially  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 
to  a  small  or  great  degree,  for  the  policy 
and  the  progress  of  this  Nation,  see  that 
there  is  only  disaster  in  closing  ovir  eyes  to 
the  arts  as  we  concentrate  on  the  sciences. 
This  has  been  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
Catholic  University,  and  by  every  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  its  bill  providing  for  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  these 
thoughts  were  in  o\ir  minds.  They  provided 
the  motivation  for  the  bill  which  would 
have  given  aid  to  all  types  of  higher  educa- 
tion, including  the  arts  and  the  humanities, 
and  not  restricted  to  the  scientific  and 
technological.  Senator  Ribicoit,  of  Con- 
necticut, himself  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  pleading 
for  the  House  orientation  of  the  education 
bill  from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  last  month, 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  broader  pur- 
poses of  the  House  bill,  saying,  "Higher 
education  needs  support  in  all  fields.  It 
simply  cannot  be  argued  that  funds  should 
be  used  to  aid  the  teaching  of  physics,  but 
not  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  to  aid 
the  teaching  of  biology  but  not  the  teaching 
of  econc«nics,  to  aid  the  teaching  of  botany 
but  not  the  teaching  of  history-  (Cohores- 
sional  Record,  October  16,  1963,  page  19483). 

Educators  throughout  the  country  have 
seen  the  need  of  expanded  support  for  edu- 
cation which  would  include  as  equal  sisters, 
the  fields  of  arts  and  humanities.  Senator 
Proutt,  of  Vermont,  in  defending  the  House 
bill  several  weeks  ago  in  the  Senate  called 
the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  received  messages  from  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  university  presidents  on  this 
issue,  96  percent  of  them  being  in  favor  of 
unrestricted  aid  that  coiU^  be  applied  to 
the  arts  and  humane  stumes  as  well  as  to 
the  strictly  scientific.  He  went  on  to  warn: 
"Downgrade  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
you  downgrade  America.  If  we  downgrade 
the  arts  and  humanities,  American  educa- 
tion will  be  flying  on  one  wing." 

Monsignor  McDonald,  your  own  rector, 
made  a  plea  of  great  importance  at  the  Cath- 
olic University's  June  commencement,  this 
year.  He  called  for  a  national  foundation 
based  on  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  would  provide  aid  to  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  who  choee  the  arts 
and  humanities  as  their  field  of  graduate  re- 
search; similar  financial  support  as  is  today 
given  to  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
research  in  the  sciences.  I  welcome  the 
thoughtful  suggestion  of  the  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  It  Is  a  most 
constructive  suggestion,  worthy  of  every  con- 
sideration. 

The  battle  for  the  future  will  be,  as  has 
been  said  before,  a  battle  for  men's  minds. 
To  the  nation  with  the  greatest  understand- 
ing of  the  truth — of  the  whole  truth — of 
the  truth  in  science  and  the  truth  in  cul- 
ture, to  this  nation  belongs  tcxnorrow.  And 
today's  struggle  Is  to  prepare  the  nUnds  of 
our  young  men  and  women  with  a  grasp  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  which  is  bal- 
anced enough  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an 
evolving  science  without  losing  Its  roots  in 
a  culture  that  still  appreciates  the  value  of 
the  human  person.  I  conunend  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  for  Its  never- 
flagging  dedication  to  this  Ideal.  It  captures 
my  Imagination,  and  I  commend  highly  your 
right  reverend  rector  for  advancing  these 
constructive  proposals. 

We  are  living  in  an  Important  and  trying 
period  of  the  world's  history.  As  you  and  I 
are  present  this  evening,  history  is  being 
made.  Despite  the  cooing  voice  of  peaceful 
coexistence,  the  forces  of  evil  are  bent  on 
world  domination. 
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Willie  we  mvmX  be  powerful  mllltartly.  we 
must  also  b«  strong  splrttriallT:  all  persons 
everywhere  who  believe  In  Ood  and  His  law. 
For  deep  faith  Is  the  afflrmatl-ve  strength 
that  could  well  b«  the  difference  between 
Tlctory  and  defeat. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  history  is  tak- 
ing place  now  in  Rome — Instituted  by  Pope 
John  and  followed  and  emphasized  In  his 
own  right  by  Pope  Paul — the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

This  is  not  only  a  great  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  more 
brofuily,  of  religion,  but  it  is  one  of  the  his- 
toric events  of  mankind.  For  from  it  will 
flow  great  beneficial  results. 

It  Is^vldent  to  everyone  that  the  Ecumen- 
ical Council  is  affirmative  and  positive.  The 
growth  of  the  ecumenical  spirit  throughout 
the  world  has  already  strongly  evidenced  it- 
self. The  religious  understanding  and  spirit 
is  stronger  today  than  it  has  been  for  gen- 
erations, and  that  understanding  and  spirit 
will  grow  stronger  In  generations  that  lie 
ahead. 

While  military  power  is  necessary  as  a 
deterrent  to  Conimunlst  aggression,  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  everywhere  is  necessary  for  a 
futtire  world  of  peace.  For  in  a  sense,  mili- 
tary strength  is  negative — responding  to  the 
law  of  self-preservation — to  deter,  and  in 
case  of  attack  and  war,  to  win  and  survive. 
In  the  world  of  today  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. And  our  coimtry  has  great  military 
strength  and  power.  But  it  is  the  word  of 
Ood  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  that  Is 
our  real  strength,  our  affirmative  strength, 
animating  their  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
looking  forward  with  faith  and  confidence 
to  a  world  of  peace. 

As  we  project  oar  minds  into  the  foresee- 
able future  the  results  that  will  flow  iroca. 
the  work  of  the  Ecximenlcal  Coimcil,  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  world 
history. 

As  Cardinal  Gushing  recently  and  so  well 
said,  "The  prey<fct  Ecimienical  Council  will 
accept  the  challenge  of  those  who  contend 
ttiat  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  atheistic 
era." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  James  Cardinal  Oib- 
bons,  who  in  America  many  years  ago, 
preached  and  practiced  the  ecumenical 
spirit,  that  I  accept  this  year's  award  of  the 
Cardinal  Oibbons  Medal. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RECENT 
EVENTS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Houae.  the  gentleman  fr(xn  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  with  deep  concern  and  sorrow  that 
I  have  viewed  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  ruthless  way  in 
which  the  Diem  government  was  deposed 
and  grieved  at  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent D;lem  himself. 

Just  4  weeks  ago  today  seven  other 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  sat  in  the 
President's  palace  in  Saigon,  exchanging 
views  with  President  Diem. 

At  that  time  we  advised  Diem  of  the 
anxiety  evident  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  free  world  over  the  do- 
mestic political  problems  which  had 
plagued  his  administration.  We  empha- 
sized the  fear  that  these  difflcxilties  might 
adversely  affect  the  military  campaign 
against  the  Vletcong  if  they  continued. 

We  cautioned  him  that  political  un- 
rest in  the  form  of  dissident  groups,  vo- 
cal opponents  at  home  and  abroad,  up- 
risings by  students,  dissatisfaction  among 


the  Intelligentsia  and  antagonism  from 
Buddliists  would  continue  to  harass  his 
government  unless  reforms  were  made 
aoon. 

At  that  time  President  Diem  promised 
that  reforms  would  be  made,  that  eivU 
liberties  would  be  restored  to  his  people 
as  soon  as  hostilities  with  the  Vletcong 
had  subsided.  Of  course,  he  had  made 
such  promises  before  and  nothing  had 
been  done.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
Diem  meant  what  he  said.  He  impressed 
us  as  a  dedicated  nationalist,  sincere,  in- 
corruptible, and  determined  to  defeat  the 
Communist  Vletcong. 

Prom  our  conversation,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  President  Diem  and  his  broth- 
er, Nhu.  were  conscious  of  the  possibility 
of  a  coup.  There  had  been,  it  should  be 
remembered,  five  previous  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  oust  the  Diem  regime.  But 
Diem  indicated  no  fear  of  his  political 
opponents. 

For  whatever  his  adversaries  might 
say  about  him,  they  cannot  deny  the  hon- 
esty, the  courage,  or  ability  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem. 

A  fervent  champion  of  ^etnamese  na- 
tionalism. Diem  returned  in  1954  from 
4  years  of  exile  to  lead  the  Ctovemment 
of  South  Vietnam,  a  country  which  at 
that  time  had  no  national  feeling  or 
Identity. 

Almost  singlehandedly.  with  few  re- 
sources at  his  command,  Diem  created 
a  nation-state  of  Vietnam  and  solidified 
the  rule  of  his  government.  To  do  this 
he  was  forced  to  crush  the  opposition 
of  dissident  sects,  subdue  pirate  bands 
roving  the  delta  and  coastal  regions, 
and  began  the  campaign  to  recapture 
the  countryside  from  the  Communist 
guerrillas.  At  the  same  time  he  effec- 
tively accomplished  the  absorbing  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  who  had  streamed  Into 
South  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  the  Indo- 
china war. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  had  there  been  no 
Diem  In  South  Vietnam,  the  situation 
there  would  have  been  even  more  cha- 
otic than  it  has  been,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Vletcong  would  be  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  they  are  today. 

Yet  we  have  heard  from  many 
individuals  that  the  war  against  the 
Vletcong  could  not  be  won  with  Diem. 
Our  study  mission  found  that  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong  was  being  won. 
The  Vietnamese,  we  reported,  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence and  their  forces  have  been  fighting 
well. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
reputation  a&  a  national  leader  and  hero 
which  IXem  earned  by  his  early  actions 
as  Vietnam's  President,  In  recent 
months,  had  fallen  because  of  the  re- 
pressive measures  which  had  been  taken 
against  opponents  of  his  regime.  His 
popularity,  particularly  In  the  large  cit- 
ies, had  been  dissipated  in  a  series  of 
government  actions  against  the  people 
attributed  largely  to  his  brother,  Nhu 
and  Mme.  Nhu. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  UJB.  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  was  cur- 
tailed. 

In  part,  this  withholding  of  assistance 
was  Justified.  Particularly  aid  which 
went  to   the  regime's   "special  forces" 


who  misused  UB.  assistance  in  their 
raids  on  Buddhist  pagodas. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
curtailment  of  aid  also  heartened  Diem's 
opponents  and  helped  trigger  the  coup. 
It  was  a  signal  to  the  military  leaders 
of  Vietnam  that  the  United  States  would 
support  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
regime. 

Further,  there  will  be  some  who  will 
say  that  the  United  States  openly  en- 
couraged the  coup. 

Whatever  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
military  Junta  which  now  rules  Vietnam 
has  not  shown  Itself  to  be  any  less  ruth- 
less or  any  less  autocratic  than  the 
former  regime.  One  of  its  first  acts  was 
the  reprehensible  slaying  of  President 
Diem. 

For  those  of  us  reared  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  schooled  in 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  this  act  of  assassina- 
tion is  repulsive.  It  is  made  even  more 
horrible  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  kill- 
ing seem  a  suicide.  Even  in  military 
action,  killing  those  who  surrender  is 
massacre. 

The  State  Department  has  offlclally 
deplored  the  assassination  of  Diem 
while  disclaiming  any  prior  knowledge 
of  the  plot  to  overthrow  him.  Yet  sub- 
sequently we  have  learned  that  members 
of  the  American  press  corps  In  Saigon 
were  aware  that  a  coup  was  imminent. 

Can  we  believe  then  that  the  State 
Department  did  not  know  that  a  coup 
was  likely?  Were  steps  taken  to  warn 
President  Diem  of  pending  danger? 

And  what  of  the  CIA?  Did  its  agents 
in  Vietnam  know  of  the  coup?  Did,  in 
fact,  the  CIA  play  a  part  in  it?  These 
questions  remain  to  be  answered. 

But  one  thing  is  clear.  If  officials  of 
the  UB.  Government  knew  of  the  coup, 
and  failed  to  exert  every  possible  pres- 
sure to  gain  assurances  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  the  country  for  President  Diem, 
then  the  shadow  of  blame  falls  on  our 
Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  time  wIU  tell 
what  really  happened  In  Vietnam.  I 
hope  the  authorities  will  soon  advise  the 
Congress  and  our  Nation  so  that  faith 
can  be  kept  In  our  executive  depart- 
ments. 

What  has  happened  in  Vietnam  must 
cause  troubled  thoughts  for  the  leaders 
of  other  nations  allied  with  the  United 
States  in  the  fight  against  world  Com- 
munist aggression,  in  southeast  Asia,  in 
Europe,  and  most  particularly  in  Latin 
America. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief 
that  before  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  Junta  In  Vietnam  as  being  the  legiti- 
mate government  in  that  country,  we 
should  receive  some  definite  commit- 
ments from  its  leaders.  We  have 
learned  hard  lessons  in  other  paii;s  of 
the  world  when  a  military  junta  sup- 
planted civilian  rule. 

Some  formula  should  be  agreed  upon 
to  return  control  of  Vietnam  to  civilian 
rule  as  soon  as  possible.  Further,  sim- 
ilar requirements  such  as  we  are  awaiting 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras 
are  in  order.  Finally,  we  should  Insist 
on  reforms  such  as  requested  of  the  prior 
regime  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  defeat  the  Vletcong. 
We  should  continue  to  cooperate  with 
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the  ruling  junta  in  Vietnam  in  pressing 
the  war  against  the  Vletcong. 

However,  let  us  closely  examine  the  re- 
quest of  the  junta,  as  reported  in  the 
press,  for  double  our  present  level  of  as- 
sistance— both  economic  and  military. 

According  to  some  individuals  Diem 
was  the  main  stmnbling  block  in  the  way 
of  winning  the  war  against  the  Vletcong. 
Diem  is  gone  now.  cruelly  slain.  Why 
then,  now  that  the  obstacle  is  gone,  is 
substantially  Increased  assistance  nec- 
essary? 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  want  to  serve  notice  now 
that  Congress  will  be  taking  a  close  and 
careful  look  at  any  forthcoming  requests 
for  massive  increased  aid  to  Vietnam. 
Further,  the  occurrences  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  indicate  the  reevaluation,  re- 
assessment, and  redirection  of  present 
policies  concerning  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  is  necessary. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
the  long  interest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  the  problems  of  Vietnam 
and  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in 
its  efforts  to  stop  communism  in  that 
section  of  the  world.  I  think  that  the 
report  that  the  gentleman  has  made  to- 
day is  indeed  a  very  fine  report.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  one  question,  and  that  is. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
there  were  commitments  made  by  the 
United  States,  to  the  military  junta  that 
took  over  in  Vietnam  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  rioting  and  the  takeover  by  the 
junta? 

Mr.  ZABLOCICI.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question  far 
better  than  I.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Communist  menace  throughout  the 
world.     He  knows  the  answer. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  could  not  tell  from  the 
gentleman's  remarks  what  he  thought  as 
chairman  of  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  was  trying  to  get  his  best  judgment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  My  best  judgment. 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  is  that 
there  must  have  been  some  encourage- 
ment. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
observation  with  regard  to  military 
coups.  The  gentleman  very  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  cases  of  Honduras 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  situa- 
tions of  two  military  coups.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position  is  that 
there  should  be  considerable  reservation 
about  recognition  of  this  military  junta 
in  South  Vietnam  unless  adequate  assur- 
ances are  given  with  regard  to  elections, 
and  other  matters  which  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  According  to  the  press  the 
State  Department  is  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  glv«  immediate  recognition 
to  the  Junta  there,  in  South  Vietnam, 
but    Just    the     ast    weekend    they   an- 


nounced their  intentions  to  withdraw  all 
semblance  of  recognition,  even  practi- 
cally all  of  the  military  missions  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  from  Hon- 
duras. Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
that  position  of  the  administration  is 
slightly  inconsistent? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  definitely  agree 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency.  In  my 
opinion  the  same  formula,  similar  re- 
quirements, as  I  said  earlier,  should  be 
followed  in  both  instances.  I  believe  that 
agreements  and  commitments  on  the 
part  of  the  military  junta  in  Vietnam 
must  be  had  now,  before  recognition,  so 
that  we  may  be  more  certain  of  the  re- 
turn of  a  civilian  government  to 
Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Basically, 
there  are  no  differences  in  the  situation 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jdeld  further,  the  gentleman  agrees  that 
the  principle  is  the  same,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    I  agree. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  that 
there  are  obviously  communications  go- 
ing on  at  the  present  time  between  the 
Vietnam  junta  and  this  Government  re- 
lating to  what  the  junta's  intentions  are 
in  the  future ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  been  rather 
disturbed  by  the  fact,  and  I  imderstand 
it  is  a  fact,  because  I  was  informed  by 
the  ambassador  to  the  OAS  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Ambassador  Bo- 
nilla.  just  last  week,  that  he  cannot  even 
get  in  to  see  anybody  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  discuss  pledges  that  the 
triumvirate  ruling  government  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  willing  to  give  to 
the  United  States  relating  to  elections  as 
soon  as  possible  and  relating  to  other 
assurances  such  as  concerning  the  re- 
turn to  constitutional  government  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  fully  aware 
that  a  few  days  after  the  military  junta 
took  over,  the  government  was  turned 
over  to  the  civilian  triumvirate  which  is 
now  governing  it  and  the  country  is  not 
now  governed  by  the  military. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  military  forces  are  no 
longer  patrolling  the  streets,  imposing 
martial  law,  and  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  freedom  even  now  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Yet  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  not  even  talk  to  Mr. 
Bonilla  in  this  country  nor  are  they  will- 
ing to  send  an  official  or  unofficial  emis- 
sary to  discuss  with  the  triumvirate  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  what  their  plans 
are  or  what  assurances  they  are  willing 
to  give. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin feel  that  is  totally  inconsistent? 
How  are  we  going  to  help  settle  the  very 
serious,  critical,  and  explosive  situation 
In  the  Dominican  Republic?  We  spe- 
cifically made  recommendations  and  did 
certain  things  in  this  other  crisis  in 
South  Vietnam.  Can  the  gentl«nan 
understand  why  our  Government  will 
not  even  set  up  communications  between 


the  United  States  and  the  Dominican 

Republic?        

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  I  am  imable 
to  reply  to  the  question  which  he  is  ask- 
ing. I  agree  that  the  transitional  gov- 
enunents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras  should  be  given  at  least  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  case.  Yes, 
the  issues  are  similar.  That  is  why  in 
the  conclusion  of  my  prepared  statement 
I  stated  that  there  should  be  a  reevalua- 
tion, reassessment,  and  a  rededication 
of  our  military  and  economic  assistance, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  additional  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  know  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  for  some  time  I 
have  been  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
in  Latin  America  the  Communists  are 
continuing  to  Infiltrate  and  gain  ever 
stronger  positions  in  many  countries.  In 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
our  Alliance  for  Progress  program  and 
foreign  aid  program  efforts  apparently 
are  not  successfully  directed  toward  pre- 
venting Communist  growth  and  the  tak- 
ing over  of  some  of  these  countries  by 
the  Communists. 

Why  is  it  that  the  United  States  takes 
the  inconsistent  p>ositlon  that  the  State 
Department,  when  It  comes  to  Latin 
America  and  this  hemisphere,  cannot  be- 
come involved  in  matters  within  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  other  countries  and  we 
cannot  Impose  owe  will  upon  these  other 
nations,  when  according  to  the  answer 
given  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
Just  a  moment  ago,  it  appears  we  are 
imposing  our  will  on  South  Vietnam? 
Of  course,  it  Is  common  knowledge  that 
we  did  in  Guatemala,  in  1954,  when  there 
was  a  Communist  government.  That 
was  a  case  In  which  we  rendered  assist- 
ance to  oust  the  Communists. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  either  got 
to  fish  or  cut  bait.  In  one  situation  we 
Intervene  supposedly  to  strengthen  our 
anti-Communist  efforts  but  in  an- 
other situation  where  the  Communist 
threaten  we  say  that  we  have  got  to 
recogrnize  their  sovereignty  and  we  can- 
not intervene. 

If  we  are  to  be  consistent,  should  not 
our  basic  policy  be  that  we  fight  com- 
munism wherever  it  occurs,  if  it  Justifies 
interference  in  one  case  should  not  it 
justify  the  same  thing  in  another? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  At  the  moment  I 
cannot  give  to  the  gentleman  an  answer 
to  his  question.  I  submit  the  gentleman 
had  better  ask  It  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  headed 
a  committee  that  returned  only  a  few 
days  ago  from  Vietnam. 

Do  I  imderstand  correctly  that  the 
gentleman  in  his  committee  talked  to 
President  Diem  personally? 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI.     We  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.     And  his  brother,  Nhu? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     We  did. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  and  hla 
committee  also  talked  to  the  military 
commanders.  American  and  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI.  Yes,  sis  well  as  leg- 
islators of  the  Vietnam  National  Assem- 
bly. Including  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  that  time  did  the 
gentleman  or  his  committee  have  infor- 
mation that  this  coup  would  be  carried 
out  or  was  imminent  and  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  the  near  future?  Was  there 
any  indication  of  that? 

Mr.  ZABLiOCKI.  If  there  were  indi- 
cations we  would  have  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
included  It  in  our  report.  There  were  no 
such  indications. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  that  was  the  report  the  gentle- 
man made  to  the  committee. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  NEW  FRON- 
TIER^A  REPORT  ON  THE  1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HoxvxN]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  us  all  to  pause  a  moment 
to  review  again  the  agricultural  record 
of  the  New  Frontier. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  both  farm- 
ers and  taxpayers  this  record  ccmtlnues 
to  get  worse. 

Here  is  what  we  have  seen  recently : 

The  parity  ratio  for  1962  at  79,  the 
lowest  level  for  a  year  since  1939 — Eco- 
nomic Indicators.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  September  1963.  page  28. 

Farm  debt  at  the  highest  level  in  his- 
tory—Farm debt.  1919-63,  ERS.  USDA, 
July  1963. 

Farming  costs  at  the  highest  level  in 
history — "Agricultiiral  Prices."  Crop  Re- 
porting Board.  UJS.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, September  30,  1963,  page  1. 

Total  expenditures  of  $8.4  billion  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
alltime  high.  In  fiscal  year  1964 — ap- 
propriations, REA  and  FHA  loan  au- 
thorizations, fiscal  years  1933  through 
1964,  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
U8DA,  February  1963. 

The  greatest  number  of  employees — 
116.268— in  the  history  of  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — "UB.  Budget. 
Fiscal  Year  1964."  page  422. 

The  fewest  number  of  farmers — 14.3 
million — in  the  history  of  our  Nation — 
"Farm    Income    Situation."    PIS    191, 
USDA,  July  1963,  page  37. 

An  alltime  low — 3.6  million — in  the 
ntunber  of  farms  in  this  country — "Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service,"  XJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  February  28,  1963. 

Farm  surpluses  at  continued  high 
levels — USDA  press  release  3309-63.  Oc- 
tober 3.  1963,  shows  CCC  investment  In 
farm  commodities  at  $7,256,551,380  as 
of  Jime  30,  1963.  Tills  compares  to  $6,- 
657.026,599  a  year  earlier. 

Farm  income  sliding — Farm  Income 
Situation,  FIS  191,  page  2.  Seasonally 
adjusted  second  quarter  for  1963  shows 
net  farm  Income  at  $12.6  billion  or  $700 


million  lees  than  1962  and  $200  million 
less  than  1961.  Page  34  shows  that  real- 
ised net  Income  from  farming  after  ex- 
cluding government  payments  was  lower 
hi  1962  than  in  17  of  the  previous  19 
years  starting  in  1943. 

Farm  legislation  bogged  down  in  Con- 
gress with  only  one  major  bill  being  en- 
acted into  law. 

Farmers  rejecting  the  administration's 
strict  two-price  wheat  control  scheme  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

ROW  DID  IT  HAPPEN? 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
cause  all  these  events  to  transpire? 
While  I  realize  that  an  endless  argument 
can  follow  from  this  simple  question,  I 
think  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  impact  of 
technology  and  change  in  agriculture  is 
by  far  the  most  important  single  reason. 
Farmers  have  been  able  to  master  the 
weather,  the  soil,  seeds,  fertilizers  and 
Government  officials,  and  still  produce 
the  greatest  bounty  on  earth. 

Nostalgic  remembrances  are  from  time 
to  time  heard  concerning  the  so-called 
golden  era  of  agriculture  when  the  parity 
ratio  was  in  excess  of  100.  World  War  II, 
the  postwar  period  and  the  Korean  war 
were,  of  course,  the  years  of  this  golden 
era  when  American  men  were  fighting 
and  dying  for  their  country. 

The  wheat  fields  of  France  and  the  rice 
paddles  of  Korea  were  growing  land 
mines  in  the  golden  era  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  total  volume  of  world  consimip- 
tion  is  now  higher  than  it  was  during  the 
1940's  and  1950's  Is  testimonial  only  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  more 
people  on  this  planet  now  than  there  were 
just  a  decade  ago. 

The  actual  record  of  the  New  Frontier 
on  farm  legislation  has  been  dismal. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  1960  E>emo- 
cratic  platform  on  agriculture  said? 

The  Democratic  administration  will  work 
to  bring  about  full  parity  of  Income  for  farm- 
ers in  all  segments  of  agrlcxilttire  by  helping 
them  to  balance  farm  pnxtuctlon  with  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Meanuiys  to  this  end  Include  production 
and  marketing  quotas  measured  in  terms  of 
barrels,  bushels,  and  bales,  loans  on  basic 
commodities  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity,  production  payments,  ccmmodlty  pur- 
chases, and  marketing  orders  and  agreements. 

What  happened  to  this  promise  of  high 
prices  and  strict  controls?  Present  law 
is  clear  on  the  authority  of  Secretary 
Freeman  to  set  price  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  on  the  basics  now  grown 
under  crop  controls  such  as  rice,  peanuts, 
cotton  and  wheat. 

He  could  set  these  crops  at  90  percent 
of  parity  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Yet 
he  has  not — in  fact,  not  one  single  farm 
commodity  is  now  or  has  been  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Why?  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  repudiated  90  per- 
cent of  parity  in  practice  but  not  in 
promise. 

Do  you  remember  what  Candidate 
John  F,  Kennedy  said  in  1960? 

Speaking  at  the  Farmers  Union  GTA 
Convention.  St.  Paul,  Minn..  October  2, 
1960,  he  said: 

Third,  I  would  support  farm  programs 
which  wUl  raise  farm  income  to  fiill  parity 
levels  as  soon  as  it  la  feasible  to  do  so.    By 


parity  income,  I  mean  an  Income  which  will 
give  average  farm  producers  a  return  on  their 
farming  investment,  their  labor,  and  their 
managerial  effort  equal  to  the  returns  that 
are  earned  by  comparable  resources  tn  other 
Indxistrles. 

That,  of  course,  was  another  promise 
which  falls  far  short  when  measured 
against  performance. 

As  to  the  parity  principle  as  a  bedrock 
of  farm  policy,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
present  tobacco  price  support  program 
which  is  generally  cited  as  a  paragon  of 
virtue  by  advocates  of  "supply  manage- 
ment" or  controls  for  agriculture  is  based 
on  a  formula  apart  and  distinct  from 
the  parity  formula.  It  Is  a  formula  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  rise  in  tobacco  price 
supports.  It  is  a  frozen  ceiling  on  sup- 
port prices.  Measured  in  terms  of  parity, 
tobacco  supports  are  now  in  the  low  80 
range. 

Another  recent  example  of  this  ad- 
ministration abandoning  the  parity 
principle  is  found  in  the  pending  cotton 
bill  which  calls  for  substantial  new  sub- 
sidies to  textile  mills.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  legislation  the  price  support  for 
cotton  would  in  future  years  no  longer 
be  related  to  parity,  but  would  be  tied  to 
the  cost  of  production. 

WHAT   IS   HAPPCNTNCT 

During  this  session  of  Congress  only 
one  major  farm  bill,  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  feed  grain  program,  has  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

We  all  recall  how  hastily  it  was  forced 
through  Congress  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade wheat  farmers  to  vote  "right"  in 
last  May's  referendimi. 

As  things  turned  out  this  last-minute 
effort  which  prevented  the  Senate  from 
even  correcting  a  typographical  error 
was  as  equally  futile  as  the  months  of 
high-pressure  sales  tactics  used  by  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  promote  the  certificate 
wheat  plan. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  abuses,  the 
Secretary  was  legislatively  scolded  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees with  the  Senate  adding  this  lan- 
guage to  the  fiscal  year  1964  appropria- 
tions bUI: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used,  (1)  to  influence  the 
vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  influence 
agricultiiral  legislation  except  as  permitted 
in  18  UJS.C.  1918;  or  (8)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  of  members  of  coimty  and  com- 
munity committees  established  pxirsuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  for 
engaging  In  any  activities  other  than  ad- 
visory and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated 
program  functions  prescribed  in  adminis- 
trative regulations. 

As  a  result  of  further  congressional 
disapproval,  the  Secretary  also  withdrew 
the  loyalty  pledge  that  he  had  required 
of  all  farmer-elected  committeemen. 

In  spite  of  all  the  high-pressiire  tactics 
a  majority  of  wheat  farmers  voted  down 
the  strict  control  plan  designed  for  them 
by  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Coclirane,  and  Free- 
man. 

Prior  to  the  referendum  many  wheat 
State  Members  of  Congress  began  to 
work  on  a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
administration's   "rule    or   ruin"    plan. 
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After  the  referendum's  defeat,  over  50 
wheat  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  adminis- 
tration has  remained  adamant  in  refus- 
ing to  consider  remedial  wheat  legislation 
while  preferring  to  let  the  wheat  farmer 
"stew  In  his  ovm  Juice." 

The  reason  most  often  cited  by  the 
Secretary  is  that  wheat  farmers  are 
divided  on  a  program.  That  argument, 
however,  did  not  dissuade  the  Secretary 
from  pushing  the  40-year-old,  oft  reject- 
ed, two-price  wheat  plan  through  Con- 
gress and  to  a  referendum  where  farm- 
ers In  only  five  States  found  it  acceptable. 

UVZSTOCK   Vnn>KTTA 

The  administration's  displeasure  with 
wheat  farmers  as  a  result  of  the  refer- 
endum is  mild  compared  to  the  continu- 
ing vendetta  it  is  carrying  out  against 
livestock  farmers. 

Let  us  recall  for  Just  one  moment  that 
the  livestock  industry  is,  by  far,  free  from 
government  control  and  subsidy.  It  has 
historically  been  the  bulwark  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  fancy  control  schemes  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

Among  other  things  here  are  some  of 
the  things  the  administration  has  been 
doing  to  livestock  farmers. 

First.  This  administration  proposed  in 
1961  that  there  be  hen,  heifer,  and  hog 
quotas. 

Do  you  remember  section  360(a)  of 
KM.  6400.  the  administration's  1961 
farm  proposal?     u 

It  provided :       | ! 

gUBTXTLX  C MARKXTINC  QUOTAS 

Part  VII — Marketing  quotas  for  specified 
agricultural  commodities 

Sec.  360(a).  This  part  covers  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following:  earn,  tobacco,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  peanuts,  barley,  oats,  rye.  grain 
sorghums,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  dry  edible 
beans,  grass  seeds,  vegetables  (including 
potatoes),  fruits,  tree  nuts  and  seeds,  hogs, 
cattle,  lamb,  chicken,  turkeys,  whole  milk, 
butterfat,  eggs,  hops,  honey,  and  gum  naval 
stores.  Any  regional  or  market  classifica- 
tion, type  or  grade  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity covered  by  this  part  may  be  treated 
as  a  separate  commodity  hereunder. 

Happily,  this  provision  was  rejected 
by  Congress. 

Second.  Do  you  remember  section  440 
of  HJl.  10010.  the  administration's  1962 
farm  proix>sal? 

It  provided: 

STTBTrTLX  C — DADtT 

Reports  and  records 
Sec.  440.  Each  first  processor  and  producer 
shall  keep  such  records  for  such  period  of 
time  and  shall  make  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  shall  preacrlbe  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  examine  such  records  and  any 
other  records,  accounts,  documents,  and 
other  papers  which  be  has  reason  to  believe 
are  relevant  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title and  which  are  In  the  custody  or  control 
of  such  first  processor  or  prodvicer.  Any  per- 
son falling  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any 
record  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  this  subUtle.  shall  be  guUty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•2,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

Happily,     this     provision     too     was 

rejected  by  Congress,  but  a  proposal  to 

imprison  a  dairy  farmer  in  a  Federal 
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penitentiary  for  falling  to  keep  a  record 
or  for  refusing  to  let  a  Federal  official 
snoop  about  his  personal  records  or  any 
other  material  deemed  relevant  by  the 
Secretary  would  seem  preposterous  had 
it  not  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Third.  Do  you  remember  H.R.  6491 
and  H.R.  7154,  the  administration's  1963 
proposals  on  land  retirement? 

These  bills  would  have  removed  the  $10 
million  ceiling  on  the  cropland  conver- 
sion program  and  allowed  vmrestrained 
grazing  of  new  cropland  as  well  as  on  the 
formerly  Idle  land  coming  out  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program.  Needless 
to  say,  this  would  mean  a  severe  hard- 
ship for  all  livestock  farmers  if  Govern- 
ment subsidized   grazing  were  allowed. 

Fourth.  Do  you  realize  the  extent  of 
livestock  Imports  at  this  time? 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-one  million 
dollars'  worth  of  meat  products  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  1962,  and 
1963  imports  are  running  at  the  same 
high  rate. 

Imports  of  boneless  beef  and  veal,  for 
example,  have  risen  from  88  million 
pounds  In  1957  to  819  million  poimds  in 
1962 — an  increase  of  1,000  percent.  The 
October  28  issue  of  the  USDA  publica- 
tion. "Foreign  Agriculture,"  also  shows 
these  figxires  for  1963: 

U.S.  imports  of  red  meat  in  the  January- 
Augiist  period  of  1963  totaled  929  million 
pounds,  up  18  percent  from  the  same  period 
last  year. 

U.8.  imports  of  boneless  beef,  the  major 
category,  rose  by  20  percent  to  605  million 
pounds,  and  those  of  canned  meat  by  about 
50  percent  to  75  million  pounds. 

Nine  ships  left  Australia  during  the  month 
of  September,  with  27301,120  pounds  of  beef. 
403,200  pounds  of  mutton,  51.520  pounds  of 
lamb,  and  24,640  poiuids  of  variety  meats,  to 
the  United  States. 

Meat  shipments  to  the  United  States  from 
New  Zealand  totaled  203  million  pounds  In 
the  11 -month  period  beginning  October  1. 
1962.  Beef  and  veal  accounted  for  94  percent 
of  these  shipments. 

Many  livestock  producers  wish  that  the 
administration  would  devote  as  much  ef- 
fort to  control  harmful  and  excessive 
imports  as  It  does  to  controlling  the 
American  farmer. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  situation  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  stop  it. 

Fifth.  Do  you  remember  the  chicken 
war  In  the  Bun^>ean  Common  Market? 
That  is  still  going  on  and  we  are  losing 
it.  The  Europeans  have  made  no  real 
concessions  and  they  have.  In  fact,  raised 
UJS.  pork  levies  from  9.5  to  20  percent  ad 
valorem  and  have  raised  U.S.  lard  duties 
from  1.6  cents  a  pound  to  4.6  cents  a 
pound,  thus  substantially  reducing  these 
exports  to  Eurcve. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  hostile  attitude 
that  this  administration  has  against  the 
livestock  industry  which  is  of  such  prime 
Importance  to  our  Nation's  agriculture. 

WHERX   ARK    WX   GOING? 

The  farm  program  is  heading  for  a  fall 
unless  something  is  done  to  bring  it  back 
into  sensible  perspective.  The  pure  and 
simple  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
present  crazy-quilt  price  support  and 
control  program  held  together  by  Mr. 
Freeman  was  bom  in  depression,  ma- 
tured in  war  and  is  now  in  a  faltering 
position. 


The  change  from  rural  to  urban  dom- 
inance of  both  the  national  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  is  becoming  more 
and  more  pronounced. 

If  farmers  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  are 
going  to  continue  to  provide  Americans 
and  the  world  with  food  and  fiber,  a  new 
conc^t  of  abundance  must  be  formed. 

We  must  forget  the  foolishness  that 
the  New  Frontier  espouses  on  agricul- 
ture. Ski  lifts  and  snow  machines  fi- 
nanced by  subsidized  Government  loans, 
31  farms  for  every  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  bureaucrat,  and  only  140 
acres  out  of  a  140,000-acre  cropland  con- 
version program  sold  to  the  public  as  a 
recreation  activity  are  but  a  few  of  the 
wastes  and  extravagances  that  must  be 
curtailed  if  the  general  public  and  the 
Congress  are  ever  to  look  on  farm  pro- 
grams as  something  more  than  a  multl- 
billion-dollar  boondoggle. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
all  segments  and  shades  of  opinion  within 
the  agricultural  conmiunity  to  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  a  sound  and  ra- 
tional farm  program.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, having  complete  control  of 
Congress,  has  the  votes  to  bring  this 
about.  The  responsibility  for  the  enact- 
ment of  soimd  and  realistic  farm  pro- 
grams, therefore,  should  be  placed  where 
it  belongs. 


BONDING  SURCHARGE  APPLICA- 
■nON  ARBITRARY  AND  CAPRI- 
CIOUS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevxlt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  October  24,  1963.  the  general- 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  heard  Mr. 
John  F.  Fitzgerald,  secretary.  Surety 
Association  of  America,  testify  concern- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  the  bond-" 
in^  provisions  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act — 
Landrum-Grlffin — and  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

During  such  hearing  an  extraordinary 
colloquy  occurred  between  the  gentie- 
man from  Hawaii,  Congressman  Thomas 
P.  Gill,  and  the  witness.  The  exchange 
involved  the  surcharge  attached  to  the 
rates  of  bonds  required  imder  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act.  Initially  a  50-peroent 
surcharge  was  demanded,  but  subse- 
quently the  surcharge  was  reduced  by  50 
percent  for  labor  union  officials  and, 
still  later,  it  was  similarly  reduced  for 
others  purchasing  the  same  type  of 
coverage. 

This  amazing  interrogation  points  out 
an  area  of  arbitrary  power  oTer  rate- 
making  that  should  be  of  serious  coneem 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  situations  where 
Federal  legislation  compels  a  party  to 
secure  a  bond  without  first  examining 
the  rate-setting  procedure  for  fairness. 
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The  eoUoquy  to  which  I  refer  icXioms, 
Includlzv  »  few  questions  I  directed  to 
Mr.  Pltxgerald. 

Mr.  Onx.  Now  it  brtnga  m*  to  a  point  thftt 
puzBlM  me  a  bit.  Tou  ttated  that  for  fra- 
ternal orders,  you  had  a  50-peroent  surcharge 
for  faithful  performance  coverage,  and  you 
then  appUed,  as  I  recall  your  testimony,  that 
same  formula  to  labor  unions,  and  then  after 
a  series  of  meetings  with  the  AFL-CIO  of- 
ficials, you  dropped  that  SO  to  35.  and  then 
I  believe  you  also  said  that  you  applied  the 
2S  to  fratemals  as  well.     Is  that  correct? 

Hx.  Frbobuu).  We  now  apply  the  SS-per- 
cent  surcharge  to  fraternals  as  well.  We  did 
not  do  It  at  the  same  time.  It  was  done  for 
fraternal  orders  at  a  subsequent  date,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  On.L.  Right.  But  you  have  now  made 
the  35-percent  surcharge  uniform  both  for 
fratemals  and  for  union  organizations. 

Mr.  FrrxcKKALO.  Tee,  sir. 

Mr.  Onx.  Now  why  didn't  you  make  it  35 
percent  for  fratemals  prior  to  this  time?  If 
you  can  do  It  now,  why  couldn't  you  have 
done  It  before  the  Landrum-Orlffln  law,  or 
before  this  question  was  raised  by  the  AFL- 
CIO? 

Mr.  FrraGDUoj).  We  could  have  done  It  at 
any  time,  had  we  concluded  that  that  was  a 
proper  charge. 

Mr.  Gill.  Well,  what  prevented  you  from 
so  concluding,  if  you  have  now  concluded  it? 

Mr.  PrrzcKHALD.  There  was  no  reason  for — 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
cluding that.  We  could  have  concluded 
that. 

Mr.  QvLL.  The  sharp  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  question  was  never  pressed  with 
you  In  any  serious  fashion  until  the  unions 
came  in  and  said  it  should  be  lowered.  Isnt 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PrrzGKRALO.  Substantially,  that  Is  cor- 
rect; yes. 

Mr.  Onx.  So  it  took  a  nationwide  organi- 
zation, which  was  heavily  hit  by  this  re- 
quirement financially,  to  come  in  with  cer- 
tain facts  and  figures,  sit  down  with  your 
nationwide  organization,  and  say,  "Look, 
you  are  charging  us  too  much;  drop  it." 
Tou  agreed  with  them,  at  least  up  to  a  point. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  PrrzGXHAU).  In  point  of  fact,  that  is 
the  way  it  happened. 

Mr.  Qnj,.  They  dldnt  go  to  the  Individual 
States  and  appeal  and  complain.  They  had 
to  cotne  to  you  directly  as  an  organization 
representing  all  of  your  members  across  the 
country.    Isnt  that  correct? 

Mr.  FrrwaaAU).  They  did  that;  and  that. 
If  I  may  say  so.  is  not  unusual.  In  other 
words,  we  de«U  very  often  with  trade  organi- 
zations representing  various  segments  of 
business,  such  as  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
and  other  organizations,  each  of  which  has 
Its  own  problems,  and  they  deal  with  us  in 
connection  with  those  problems  and  we  try 
to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions  with  them. 

Mr.  Onx .<  After  you  had  dropped  the  sur- 
charge from  50  to  36  percent,  you  decided  it 
probably  wasn't  fair  to  leave  the  fraternals 
at  50  percent,  so  you  dropped  tbeir  rates 
down  too.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PrrzoKKALD.  We  try  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  Onx.  But  if  the  unions  had  never 
complained,  the  fraternals  would  still  be  at 
50  percent.     Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  PrrzcKaAU).  There  Is  no  assurance  that 
that  would  have  remained  indefinitely;  no. 

Mr.  Gill.  How  long  had  it  been  at  50 
percent? 

Mr.  PrrzcntALo.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Onx.  WeU,  was  it  1  year,  10  years,  or  30 
years,  something   along  that  line? 

Mr.  PrrzcxKALD.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  years,  but  I  would  not 
know  how  many  years. 

Mr.  Onx.  I  believe  you  also  stated  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  dropping  this  sur- 
charge was  that  you  found  that  most  of  your 


10M««  were  of  a  type  that  would  be  covered 
by  a  normal  dishonesty  bond,  and  not  by  a 
faithful  performance  type  bond.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PrrzcxaAU).  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Gnx.  But  you  don't  have  any  specific 
examples  of  losses  which  would  be  covered 
by  a  faithful  performance  but  not  covered 
by  an  honesty  bond? 

Mr.  Prrz<uauu>.  There  are  any  number  of 
examples  in  the  public  official  field.  Any 
number  of  court  decisions  applying  this  type 
of  coverage  to  specific  losses. 

Mr.  Onx.  Yes;  but  we  are  Interested  in  the 
specific  field  we  are  discussing  here,  which 
is  the  unions. 

Now  do  you  have  any  specific  examples  in 
the  union  Insurance  field  under  either  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act? 

Mr.  PrrzGERALo.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  specific 
examples. 

Mr.  Onx.  I  do  not  understand  the  process 
here,  but  it  sounds  to  me  like  you  could 
come  up  with  almost  as  good  a  percentage 
surcharge  using  a  ouija  board  as  you  could 
with  whatever  process  you  are  using  now. 
imless  you  have  the  type  of  figure  that 
shows  the  margin  of  risk  that  you  are  incur- 
ring by  going  into  a  faithful  performance 
bond. 

Mr.  RoosEvixT.  Will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  Onx.  Surely. 

Mr.  RoosrvxLT.  Perhaps  if  the  gentleman 
would  clarify  a  little  bit,  why  was  the  figure 
at  50  percent  In  the  fraternal  organization 
kept  at  50  percent  while  this  one  was  re- 
duced to  35  percent? 

Although  I  understand  now  that  you  have 
reduced  the  other  to  25  percent,  too.  Was 
there  a  tremendous  change  In  the  loss  ratio 
in  the  fraternal  societies  that  brought  about 
this  reduction  of  50  percent  of  the  original 
surcharge? 

Mr.  PrrzcKRAU).  No,  sir.  The  change  was 
made  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  what 
we  were  doing  in  the  labor  organization 
field,  and  in  the  public  ofllclal  field. 

Mr.  RoosEvixT.  In  other  words,  what  you 
are  saying  Is  that  you  had  no  reason  for 
having  charged  them  50  percent  more,  but 
because  you  changed  It  for  labor,  you  are 
going  to  change  it  for  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. What  you  are  saying  is,  "We  really 
didn't  have  any  good  reason  for  that  extra 
35  percent." 

Mr.  PrrzQXRALO.  I  can't  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  RoosKVZLT.  Well,  what  was  the  reason 
for  doing  it?  The  only  reason  you  give  me 
for  changing  it  was  that  you  changed  it  for 
the  labor  people,  so  you  thought  fou  had 
better  change  it  for  the  fraternal  orders. 

Mr.  FrrzGEXAU).  We  know  that  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  coverage,  since  it  Includes 
something  more  than  honesty  coverage, 
should  have  a  higher  charge  than  honesty 
coverage. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  You  gave  it  50  percent  for 
fraternal  orders  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PrrzGEEAU).  So  now  it  is  a  question  of 
Judgment  as  to  bow  much  more. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No;  you  decided  that  years 
ago.  You  made  it  50  percent  for  fraternal 
organizations.     This  was  nothing  new. 

Mr.  PrrzcERALD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  You  had  it  at  50  percent. 
Then,  a  similar  bonding  requirement  was 
established  for  labor  organizations.  They 
convince  you  not  to  make  it  50,  make  it  35 
percent.  So  you  turn  right  around  and  say, 
"We  don't  want  to  look  inconsistent  to  fra- 
ternals, so  we  drop  them  to  35." 

If  I  were  representing  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, I  would  be  after  you  with  a  gun. 
"Why  have  you  been  charging  me  this  extra 
25  percent  all  these  years?  It  takes  my 
labor  friend  to  come  in  here  and  shake  you 
down  to  35,  and  you  have  no  reason  for 
doing  it?" 

What  is  the  answer  to  that? 


Mr.  PrrzGESALD.  The  answer  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  we  reduced  the  surcharge  from 
50  to  35  percent  for  labor  organizations,  and 
we  did  the  same  thing,  then,  for  the  fraternal 
orders. 

Mr.  RooszvKLT.  Very  nice  of  you. 


DEFEAT  FOR  THE  MIGRANTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Defeat  for  the 
Migrants,"  and  I  believe  It  Is  most 
worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  action  taken  here  last 
Thursday  in  extending  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program: 

DCRAT    FOB    THE     MIGRANTS 

Once  again  the  corporate  farm  interests  in 
California,  Texas,  and  Arizona  are  on  their 
way  to  using  Congress  as  an  Instrument  for 
depressing  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  America's  most  exploited  workers — the 
half-million  migratory  farm  laborers  and 
their  families. 

The  House  of  Representatives  5  months 
ago  voted  to  kill  the  program  under  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  are 
brought  In  each  year  to  supply  cheap  labor 
for  the  harvesting  of  U.S.  crops.  Now  the 
House  has  been  Induced  to  reverse  Itself.  It 
lias  voted  a  1-year  extension,  devoid  even  of 
the  strings  the  Senate  attached  when  it  ap- 
proved a  similar  extension  in  August. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  benefits  equal  to 
those  guaranteed  the  Mexicans  In  such  areas 
as  housing,  workmen's  compensation  and 
transportation  would  have  to  be  offered  to 
domestic  workers  as  well.  The  House  dis- 
pensed with  even  this  meager  safeguard  when 
the  program  for  Impx^rtlng  braceros  came  up 
for  a  second  look.  The  chances  seem  strong 
that  the  Senate  will  now  consent  to  the 
same  unreserved  extension  of  the  old  law. 

With  national  unemployment  frozen  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  5  percent,  the  continued 
Importation  of  foreign  workers  to  aid  a  com- 
parative handful  of  large  corporate  farmers 
is  unconscionable.  The  Senate  otight  to 
exercise  the  opportunity  the  House  action 
gives  It  to  scrap  the  entire  program.  If  It 
sends  It  forward,  the  responsibility  for  a 
veto  wUl  be  the  President's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  pointed  out  in  the  edi- 
torial, we  win  have  another  opportunity 
to  defeat  this  program  when  the  con- 
ference report  Is  returned  to  the  House. 
However,  in  view  of  the  terrific  pressures 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  Senate  will  remain 
steadfast  and  will  insist  on  the  amend- 
ments they  attached  to  the  bill  when  It 
was  before  them  several  months  ago. 

Falling  the  Insistence  by  the  Senate 
conferees  to  Include  even  the  minor 
benefits  approved  by  the  Senate,  then  It 
will  be  up  to  the  President  to  veto  the 
measure. 

I  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable W.  WUlard  Wlrtz,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  dated  October  30,  which  indicates 
that  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
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this  extension  without  these  amend- 
ments. Despite  this  opposition,  which 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  during  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
the  House  saw  fit  to  approve  the  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78.  If  the  bill  comes 
out  of  conference  without  these  amend- 
ments, then  I  call  on  the  President  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  prerogative 
and  to  veto  It. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Zablocki),  through  November  14, 
1963,  on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Berry  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki).  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Anderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin),  for  today,  No- 
vember 4,  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
on  accovmt  of  official  business  with  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Westland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  c^cial  business. 

Mr.  Arends  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Bass  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Denton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki).  through  November  14.  1963, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Rodino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  accovmt  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Thornbesry  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Hays  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki),  through  November  14,  1963, 
on  account  of  offlcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HOEVKN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  November  6. 

Mr.  HoEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reifel),  for  20  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recokd.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Trikblb  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Qkoss  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  CUETB. 


(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RxirxL)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B. 
Boilers  and  Earlene  Boilers;  to  the  Ck>mmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereu|)on  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C. 
734,  767,  768)  and  to  add  a  new  section  355 
so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceed- 
ings to  tbe  time  prescribed  by  section  57n 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  838n); 

H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jolan 
Berczeller; 

H.R.  1345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson; 

HJl.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rozsl  Neuman; 

HJl.  2445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen; 

H.R.  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Robinson  Orr; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
You  Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  You  Pong  and 
Lyn  Pong  Y.  Hom) ; 

H.R.  2835.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service; 

HJl.  2968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaz- 
imierz  Kurmas  and  Zdzislaw  Kurmas; 

H.R.  3384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Suey 
Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and  Lee 
Shue  Chung); 

HH.  414S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  B.  Montemayor,  Jr.; 

HJl.e260.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wai 
Chan  Cheng  Liu; 

H.R.  65(X).  An  act  to  authorise  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment 
of  an  interstate  school  district  by  Hanover, 
N.H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to  an  agreement 
between  Hanover  School  District,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Norwich  Town  School  District, 
Vernaont. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  310.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Kaino 
Hely  Ausis. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  November  6, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting reports  listing  contracts  negotiated 
under  authority  of  sections  2304(a)  (11)  and 
2304(a)  (16)  of  title  10  United  States  Code 
during  the  6  months  ending  June  30,  1963. 
pursuant  to  title  10  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1347.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting the  July-Aug\ut  1963  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets  of  the 
former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  the  quarterly  period  ended  September  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  as  amended  (67 
Stat.  230),  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1957  (22  PH.  4633);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1349.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Illegal  per  diem  payments  to  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  serving  as  mili- 
tary Inspection  representatives  in  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  Japan;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  prc^Msed 
bill  entitled  "A  biU  to  extend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  personal 
and  hoiisehold  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  UJ3. 
Department  ot  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  weU  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-886;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1352.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJ3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  siispendlng  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-886;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  National 
Adjutant,  ITational  Quartermaster,  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  UJ8.A.,  Inc.,  transmit- 
ting the  reports  and  the  proceedings  of  our 
national  gathering  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
September  22  through  25,  1968,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  105,  88th  Congress,  and  a  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
ended  August  31,  1963,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-630  (H.  Doc.  No.  172);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  6000.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment d  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
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883).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWKLL:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  6143.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  In  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  Institutions 
^Rept.  No.  884).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  8969.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary  in- 
creases In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  886).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILI^    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  9019.  A   bUl   to  establish    a   National 
■conomle  Conversion  Conunlsslon,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  9030.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  I— Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
Tided  for  certain  aluminum  products  and 
television  picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

HJi.  9021.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance at  two  tracts  of  land  situated  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Salt  Lake  City;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 

HJl.  9022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  9023.  A  bill  to  change  the  require- 
ments for  the  annual  meeting  date  for  na- 
tional banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Kir.  PRICE: 

HJl.  9024.  A  bill  to  iH-ovide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8TKE8: 

HJl.  902S.  A  bUl  to  determine  the  need  fc»' 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Yellow  River,  Fla. 
and  Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN : 

H.J.  Ree.  792.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTLARA  of  Illinois: 

H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Colvunbla;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WIUSON: 

H.J.  Res.  794.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  convene  in  the 
United  States  in  1966  a  World  Conference 
on  Oceanography;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


providing  Federal  aid  for  n\irslng  home  care 
for  aged  veterans,  which  was  referred  to  the 
CoQunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  9026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
suelo  Salazar;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H  R.  9027.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chai  Tuk 
Myung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mi.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  9028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Diana  Tsezana;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   SCHNEEBELI: 
HJl.  9029.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Stalman 
Bros.-Slmon  Wrecking  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfisld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
November  1,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

434.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  Norman 
Thomas  and  others.  New  York.  N.Y.,  to  repeal 
the  Smith  Act,  the  Internal  Security  Act,  and 
the  Communist  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

436.  Also,  petition  of  Harry  Bleecher  and 
others,  Olen  Mills,  Pa.,  requesting  support 
of  the  clvU  righto  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that, 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts : 

On  October  24,  1963 : 

S.  838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Cro- 
kos;  and 

S.  1313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L.  Yen. 
On  October  31.  1963: 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
granto  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  granto  for  facilities  for  the  mentolly  re- 
tarded and  assistance  In  improving  mental 
health  through  granto  for  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE 

Monday,  November  4, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Merciful  Father,  by  whose  good  prov- 
idence we  are  the  sharers  of  the  rich 
and  costly  privileges  which  are  our  her- 
itage in  this  dear  land  where  shines 
freedom's  holy  light:  Climbing  the 
world's  great  altar  stairs  which  slope 
through  darkness  up  to  Thee,  out  of  the 
depths  of  our  need  for  guidance,  we  be- 
seech, "Lead,  Kindly  Ught;  lead  Thou 
us  on." 

By  national  and  global  tasks,  too  dif- 
ficult for  us,  we  are  driven  unto  Thee 
for  strength  to  face  what  must  be  faced 
if  freedom  is  to  live  on  the  earth,  and 
for  wisdom  to  rightly  interpret  the  signs 
of  these  testing  times. 

May  the  spokesmen  for  the  people, 
who  in  this  Chamber  serve  in  the  sacred 
stewardslilp  of  public  welfare,  by  their 
dedication  buttress  the  cause  of  our  free 
institutions  and  the  redemption  from 
thralldom  of  our  common  hiunanity,  and 
so  be  partners  with  Thee  in  building  the 
city  of  God  on  the  mined  wastes  of  this 
disturbed  and  disordered  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  is  the  power  and  the  kingdom  and 
the  glory.    Amen. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  mintues. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  William  Jack 
Howard,  of  California,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Bernard  T.  Moynahan.  Jr.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement, 
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prepared  by  him,  relating  to  this  nomi- 
nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxicknt  or  Ssnatob  Coopzs 
The  nomination  of  the  Honorable  B.  J. 
Moynahan  to  be  Judge  of  the  Federal  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week. 

I  live  in  this  district  and  have  practiced 
many  times  In  this  court.  Mr.  Moynahan 
will  be  the  third  judge  to  preside  over  this 
court,  which  serves  approximately  one-half 
of  Kentucky.  No  objection  was  Interposed 
to  his  nomination,  and  I  have  received  many 
letters  approving  the  nomination. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  nomination,  and 
I  wish  for  Judge  Moynahan  a  very  successful 
service  in  the  Important  position  that  he  will 
soon  assume.  I  j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination?  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  morning  business 
is  in  order. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BUDGET.  1964,  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  (S.  DOC.  NO.  41) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mittinik  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  in  the  amount  of 
$308,000,  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  pacter,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
and  myself.  I  present  a  certified  copy  of 
a  resolution  entitled  "Resolution  Me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  To  Enact  Legislation  Providing 
Federal  Aid  for  Nursing  Home  Care  for 
Aged  Veterans,"  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
on  October  23,  1963. 

I  £isk  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolution  MKMORiAi.ir,iN0  thk  Conckxbs 
or  THx  UNTrxo  States  To  Enact  Lbgislation 
PaovmiNO  Pbdkbal  Axd  torn  NxnunfO  Homx 
Care  for  Aged  Veterans 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress    of    the    United    States   HH.    8009 


which  has  been  iinanlmously  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  presently 
awaits  further  action  In  the  Senata,  which 
bill  establishes  Federal  responsibUlty  for  a 
portion  of  nursing  home  care  for  aged  vet- 
erans, asslsta  State  homes  In  capital  outlay 
needs,  and  eliminate  the  splitting  provision 
whereby  the  Veterans'  Administration  claims 
one-half  of  any  moneys  collected  from  pen- 
sion or  income  of  vetarans  In  State  homes 
when  charges  are  made;  and 

Whereas  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8009, 
the  Commonwealth  could  receive  up  to  $250,- 
000  annually  which  would  help  to  partially 
relieve  the  heavy  burden  which  has  been 
voluntarily  assumed  because  of  the  Federal 
Government's  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
beds  for  long-term  care  of  veterans  in  State 
homes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetta  Senate 
respectfully  vu^es  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  H.R.  8009  providing  Federal 
aid  for  nursing  home  care  for  aged  veterans; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonweath  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding 
Officers  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  each  Member  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  October  23.  1963. 
Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kktin  H.  Whtte, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounta  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1968  and  title  XII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  629). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MzTCALT)  : 
S.  2279.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
the  Plegan  Unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Montana,  to  the  landown- 
ers within  the  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.  2280.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Wabash  Basin 
Interagency   Water    Resources   Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ELECTION  OF  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO  TO 
BE  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  a  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  222),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Francis  R.  Valeo.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby. 


elected   Secretary  for  the  majority  at   the 

Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


WABASH        BASIN        INTERAOENCY 
WATER  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Wabash  Basin  Interagency 
Water  Resources  Commission.  The 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Federal  departments  which  are 
principally  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources development,  representatives  of 
the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Wabash  Valley  In- 
terstate Compact  Commission.  Ttie  pur- 
pose of  the  new  Commission  is  to  coordi- 
nate a  well-integrated  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  development  and  utilization 
of  water  resources  in  the  Wabash  River 
Basin. 

On  February  6.  1961,  I  introduced  S. 
811,  a  bill  identical  to  the  one  I  offer  now. 
S.  811  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  it  was  re- 
ported by  that  committee  on  June  6, 1961. 
In  its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  committee 
expressed  these  views: 

Comprehensive  water  resources  develop- 
ment plans  have  been  prepared  In  the  past 
for  certain  areas  and  found  to  be  of  great 
value  in  the  formulation  and  selection  of 
projecto  for  construction.  Examples  of  these 
studies  are  the  comprehensive  report  on  the 
New  York-New  England  region  and  the 
equally  comprehensive  report  on  the  Arkan- 
sas-Whlte-Red  River  Basins  In  Southwestern 
United  States.  Other  comprehensive  studies, 
such  as  thoee  on  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  have  proved 
to  form  an  Invaluable  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  in  thoee  basins. 

The  Congress  has  authorised  similar  study 
commissions  for  the  southeastern  river  basins 
of  the  United  States  and  for  certain  south- 
western river  basins.  The  committee  is  of 
the  (pinion  that  the  proposed  study  of  the 
Waba&h  Basin  will  prove  of  equal  value  In  the 
future  development  of  the  water  and  related 
resources  of  this  extremely  Important  area 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Senate  then  passed  the  bill  on 
June  13,  1961. 

On  July  13,  1961,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  draft  legis- 
lation implementing  certain  recom- 
mendations contained  in  his  message  of 
February  23.  1961,  on  natural  resources. 
This  legislation  would  provide  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources through  the  establishment  of  a 
Water  Resources  Council  and  river  basin 
commissions.  Subsequently,  when  the 
Agency  reports  on  my  bill  were  sent  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
they  recommended  against  enactment  of 
S.  811  saying  that  they  believed  the 
overall  river  basin  water  resources  com- 
mission proposed  by  the  President  was 
preferable  to  individual  river  basin  com- 
missions for  a  particular  area.  Conse- 
quently, the  House  did  not  act  on  my  bill. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  failed  to  pass  Congress 
last  year.    It  la  not  even  clear  if  it  will 
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pan  this  year  or  next.    Meanwhile,  the 
Wabash  Basin  is  waiting. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr  under- 
stood whJit  this  Commission  could  mean 
to  the  Wabash  Basin.  It  was  he  who 
advised  me  that  this  kind  of  commission 
would  be  most  effectlye  in  coordinating 
our  flood  control  efforts  in  the  basin.  He 
supported  S.  811  in  the  last  Congress  and 
spoke  In  its  behalf  when  the  measure  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
public  works  authorization  bill  last  year. 

The  Wabash  Valley  comprises  33,100 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  over 
4  million  people.  Each  year  parts  of  the 
valley  are  ravaged  by  floods  which  cause 
thousands  of  dollars  In  damages.  Some 
years,  such  as  this  year,  the  countryside 
shrivels  from  drought  bringing  additional 
hardship  and  financial  loss.  Recent 
losses  could  have  been  prevented  had  a 
coozxilnated  and  planned  flood  control 
effort  begun  10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  Wabash  Basin  cannot  afford  to 
wsdt  an  Interminable  length  of  time  for 
an  effective  and  comprehensive  planning 
body  to  coordinate  flood  control  and 
water  resources  development.  E^ven 
though  we  have  made  progress  in  the  last 
3  to  4  years  in  initiating  vitally  needed 
flood  control  projects,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue our  stop-and-start  record  of  de- 
velopment. 

Delay  Is  expensive  to  the  people  of  the 
Wabash  Valley.  I  ask.  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  act  with  dispatch  in  approving 
this  bin. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2280)  to  establish  a  Wa- 
bash Basin  Interagency  Water  Resources 
Commission,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Habtkx 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bath),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.        

AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V,  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  message  at  the  desk  from  the  House 
with  respect  to  S.  1703,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes.  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  I  shall  call  up  this  mes- 
sage on  Wednesday  afternoon  next. 


AMENDMENT  OP  POREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT   OP    19«1— AMENDMENTS 

ASCZNDMXirT  NO.    t«4 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, The  amendment  is  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
nncK]  and  myself.  It  provides  for  the 
removal  from  the  pending  bill  of  the 
provisions  which  would  allow  the  grant- 
ing of  favorite  nations  treatment  to 
Communist  governments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  twnpore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

MMMKUMmnr  no.  sts 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  today  and  tomorrow  I  shall 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 


Mansfield  amendment,  for  our  checking 
with  the  Parliamentarian  makes  clear 
to  us  that  that  is  Important  If  we  wish 
to  influence  the  overall  amounts  that  are 
set  forth  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  that  I  shall  offer, 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  printed, 
so  that  it  may  be  called  up  in  the  due 
course  of  time,  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
would  strike  out  $975  million  and  substi- 
tute $900  million.  The  amendment 
would  further  save  $75  million. 

We  propose  to  leave  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  economic  aid  figure  at  the 
amount  contained  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  but  we  propose  to  change 
the  contingency  fund  from  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  Mansfield  amendment  back 
to  $150  million. 

In  committee  I  proposed  $100  million. 
A  compromise  was  made  at  a  higher  fig- 
ure. I  am  not  too  certain,  but  my  recol- 
lection Is  that  the  $100  million  figure  is 
the  figure  proposed  by  the  House.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  is  not 
only  ample  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  could 
even  be  cut  $50  million  more  perhaps  by 
amendments  offered  by  other  Senators, 
for  among  some  of  us  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  bill  there  seems  to  be  an 
opinion,  rather  strongly  held  by  some, 
that  the  amount  should  not  be  more  than 
$100  million. 

In  justification,  I  wish  only  to  say  of 
the  $150  million  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ment that  after  I  lost  on  the  $100  mil- 
lion proposal  In  committee,  I  went  along 
with  the  compromise  of  the  committee. 
I  feel  it  was  good  enough  for  me  there, 
and  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  me 
here,  although  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  going  to  a  lower  figure,  because  I 
think  It  would  be  justified. 

But  there  is  one  mythical  argument 
that  is  being  used  in  support  of  a  higher 
allowance  for  the  contingency  fund  that 
I  think  should  be  answered  very  quickly. 
A  huge  contingency  fund  is  unnecessary. 
A  contingency  fuiKl  of  $100  or  $150 
million  could  meet  any  immediate 
emergency  that  might  confront  the 
President.  The  record  of  our  committee 
shows  that  he  did  not  use  a  dollar  of  his 
contingency  fund  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  crisis.    It  was  left  Intact. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  can  take  ju- 
dicial notice  that  the  President  can  get 
to  the  Capitol  in  minutes  if  he  faces  an 
emergency,  and  he  will  have  no  trouble 
getting  whatever  money  he  needs  for  the 
emergency. 

But  there  is  a  precious  principle  of  a 
check  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  vmder  our  constitutional 
system,  and  that  is  not  to  give  un- 
checked discretion  to  any  ofBcer  of  the 
Government.  If  we  should  provide  the 
amount  of  money  that  ts  called  for  by 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  would  give  too  much  power  to 
any  President.  I  do  not  care  who  he  is. 
When  the  President  can  come  to  Con- 
gress and  get  more  money  for  a  real 


emergency  very  quickly,  I  believe  that 
the  $150  million  we  are  allowing  is  suf- 
ficient. 

I  close  by  sasring  that  taking  $150  mil- 
lion from  what  the  President  asked  for 
in  the  contingency  fund  is  a  rather 
harmless  way  of  cutting  the  bill.  And 
yet  it  is  important  for  many  reasons,  in- 
cluding p>sychological  reasons.  It  would 
be  rather  reassuring  to  the  people  of  our 
country  that  we  are  willing  to  take  $150 
million  off  the  contingency  fund  when 
we  know  that  we  also  give  them  assur- 
ance that  if  some  serious  emergency 
should  arise  that  would  call  for  more 
money,  the  President  would  have  no 
trouble  getting  it  at  that  time.  But  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  tie  up  $300 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
contingency  fund — $150  million  is 
enough.  Therefore  we  offer  the  pro- 
posal in  the  amendment.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDE^iT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ORUENING  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  296  and  297) .  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill 
7885,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  298  and  299),  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Manstiklo 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
(amendment  No.  280)  to  House  bill  7885, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  300),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  7885. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McOovnN)  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  301),  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  MAMsnxLD  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  (No.  280)  to  House  bill 
7885,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments (Nos.  302,  303.  and  304),  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  Maksfiilb  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  (No.  280)  to 
House  bill  7885,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2136.  TO 
AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION  ACTT  OP  1938 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  an- 
nounces today  that  hearings  on  the  bill 
(S.  2136)  amending  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  will  begin  at 
9:30  ajn.  Tuesday,  November  19,  1963, 
in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  session  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Representatives  of  the  D^;>&rtments  of 
State  and  Justice  will  be  the  first  wit- 
nesses. 

On  Wednesday,  November  20,  and 
Thursday.  November  21,  at  9:30  a.m., 
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there  will  be  further  hearings  on  the  bill 
in  room  4221  for  additional  executive 
and  public  witnesses. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8. 876.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  in  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  and 

8.  laoi.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Maddux. 


ENROLLED  BIUJ3  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

8.310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaino 
Hely  AuBzls: 

Hit.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334. 
367.  and  368  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734.  767,  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 855  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UjB.C. 
93n): 

Hit.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
BerczeUer: 

Hit.  1345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson; 

HJl.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BCrs. 
Rozsl  Neuman; 

H.R.  2445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olpben; 

H.R.  2754.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mer- 
cedes Robinson  Orr; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Woo 
You  Lyn  (also  known  as  Hom  You  Pong  and 
Lyn  Fong  Y.  Hom); 

HJl.  2835.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
clrctilt  and  district  judges  retired  from  reg- 
ular active  service; 

HJt.  2968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  Kurmas  and  Zdzlslaw  Kurmas; 

H.R.  3384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Buey  Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and 
Lee  Shue  Chung) ; 

H.R.  4145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

HJt.  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
B.  Montemayor,  Jr.; 

HH.  6260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wai 
Chan  Chang  Liu; 

HJl.  6500.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interstate  school  district  by 
Hanover.  N.H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt..  and  to  an 
agreement  between  Hanover  School  District. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School 
District.  Vermont. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIADB,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  prlntedln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKB: 
Address  delivered  by   Senator   Maonxtbon 
before  the  83d  Annual  World  Travel  Con- 
gress  of    the    Amertoan    Society    of    Travel 


Agents,  Inc.,  at  Mexico  City,  October  21, 
1963;  and  address  delivered  by  Milton  A. 
Marks,  before  the  83d  Annual  World  Travel 
Congress  of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents.  Inc.,  at  Mexico  City,  October  26, 
1963. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  TALENT- 
ADDRESS  BY  C.  W.  MILLER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mencement addresses  usual^  are 
characterized  in  greatest  measure  by 
the  pleasantest  of  platitudes,  and  so  fre- 
quently our  young  people  seek  in  vain, 
in  such  well-meant  speeches,  the  nour- 
ishing meat  of  substance. 

It  is  particularly  refreshing,  there- 
fore, when  the  unusual  happens,  and  a 
soimd,  straightforward,  spirit-challeng- 
ing commencement  addreso  is  served  up 
to  a  graduating  group  eager  and  able  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  new  and  larger 
life  beyond  the  campus. 

Such  an  address  recently  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
summer  class  of  1963,  at  Trinity  Univer- 
sity, San  Antonio,  Tex.,  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Miller,  a  trustee  of  Trinity,  and  retired 
president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  k  Co.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  splen- 
did speech  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  RESFONsisnJTT   or  Talkmt 
(By  C.  W.  MUler) 

President  Laxirle,  fellow  trustees,  gradu- 
ates of  the  summer  class  of  1963,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  for  you  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  summer  1963  here  at  Trinity 
this  evening,  this  Is  a  very  significant  oc- 
casion. You  have  completed  your  university 
ooiuve.  While  some  of  you,  no  doubt,  will 
go  on  to  fxirther  graduate  studies,  to  most 
of  you.  I  presume  this  evening  marks  the 
end  of  your  luilverslty  course.  Tomorrow, 
you  wUl  step  out  Into  a  new  yrotM.  You 
will  leave  the  academic  atmosphere  of  Trin- 
ity University,  and  you  will  burst  Into  the 
hurly-burly,  competitive  life  of  business  or 
of  one  of  the  various  professions.  Your  first 
concern,  I  presume,  will  be  to  forge  for  your- 
self a  place  of  significance  in  order  to  assure 
a  suitable  Income  for  yourself  and  your  fam- 
ily. As  I  have  seen  you  from  time  to  time 
going  about  the  campus  on  my  rather  fre- 
quent trips  there,  and  as  I  look  Into  your 
faces  this  evening.  I  hold  no  doubt  bxrt  that 
over  the  next  few  years  each  oi  you  may  be 
counted  on  to  become  a  success  in  your 
chosen  field  of  work  and  In  your  home. 

While  making  a  suitable  living  is  certain- 
ly one  of  man's  prime  responsibilities,  if  not 
his  No.  1  responsibility,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures.  It  is  not  about  this 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening. 
Neither  do  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  that 
subject  which  is  engaging  the  thoughts  and 
time  of  so  many  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
land  of  ours;  namely,  the  subject  of  so- 
called  clvU  rights. 

Rather,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
the  field  of  yoiur  civic  responsibilities;  not 
the  rights  but  the  responslbUlties.  Shall  we 
say,  "The  responsibilities  of  talent"?  I  am 
sure  that  each  of  you  in  this  class  of  simi- 
mer  1963  is  the  possessor  of  more  native  abU- 
Ity  and  talent  than  the  average  non univer- 
sity graduate.  Some  of  you,  of  ooxurse,  have 
more  talents  than  your  fellow  classmates. 
These  talents  ai  yours  have  been  added  to 
and  polished  and  sharpened  by  your  years 
at  Trinity.    They  are  now  ready  to  be  used. 


It  is  about  "The  Responsibility  of  Talent" 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  tonight. 

Christ,  In  His  Parable  of  the  Talents,  clearly 
teaches  that  He  expects  more  from  those  to 
whom  He  has  given  more;  and  from  those 
with  the  greatest  talent.  He  expects  the  most. 
It  Is  a  sad  and  sorry  sight  to  see  a  man  or  a 
woman  possessed  with  great  native  talent 
wasting  the  years  away  with  the  petty,  the 
ordinary,  and  the  hvundrum. 

Today,  In  this,  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  we  are  faced  with  the  absolutely 
frightening  problems  at  sben-  survival. 
Abroad,  we  see  a  strong  and  populous  nation 
openly  advocating  our  overthrow  by  force. 
China  would  Invade  our  shores  tomorrow  if 
she  had  the  strength  to  do  It.  Rxissia  openly 
advocates  our  overthrow  but  ciirrently  only 
through  the  process  of  changing  our  form  of 
government  by  rubverslon.  At  home,  our 
land  is  torn  by  great  Internal  problems.  We 
see  a  racial  minority  group  In  many  places, 
particularly  In  the  South,  denied  certain 
rights  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  our  land. 
We  see  It  struggling  to  receive  those  rl^ts. 
But,  sadly,  we  also  see  It  hurting  itself  and 
our  Nation  by  Insisting  cxi  much  that  Is  be- 
yond its  constitutional  rights  or  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  anyone.  We  see  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  being  at4,acked 
In  a  fashion  unheard  of  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  that  has  made 
possible  the  world's  wealthiest,  the  wOTld's 
strongest,  and  the  world's  happrieet  nation  is 
today  being  taxed  to  the  breaking  pt^nt. 
Our  high  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Including  a  con- 
fiscatory Income  tax.  Is  having  a  stifling  ef- 
fect on  the  business  of  this  country.  Taxes 
can  destroy  any  nation.  Perhaps,  this  Is 
what  Chairman  Khrushchev  had  In  TT»inrt  last 
summer  when  he  said,  "We  believe  that  to- 
morrow the  Red  flag  will  wave  over  the 
United  States,  but  we  will  not  take  It  there — 
the  Americans  will  do  that  themselves."  In 
Bexar  County  alone,  we  have  66  local  taxing 
authcH^tlee.  This  does  not  Include  the  State 
or  Federal. 

We  see  a  philosophy  of  government  cod- 
dling from  the  cradle  to  the  grave— a  welfare 
state  for  all.  We  see  a  phllosc^y  of  big 
government  and  big  spending.  Instead  of 
government  being  the  Instrument  of  the  tax- 
payer. In  all  too  many  areas  the  taxpayer  is 
thought  of  merely  as  the  source  of  supply 
for  big  government  spending.  We  see  waste 
In  government  at  all  levels — local,  State,  and 
National.  Only  this,  the  wealthiest  nation 
In  all  history,  could  support  the  wasteful 
government  we  have;  and  we  can't  do  it 
forever. 

The  profit  motive,  v^iich  is  the  heart  ot 
o\xx  free  enterprise  system.  Is  being  criticized 
In  high  places.  Confiscatory  Income  taxes 
remove  much  of  the  incentives  to  business 
to  plan,  to  invest,  or  to  expand.  Let  us  hope 
that  Congress  will  soon  cut  taxes  and  thus 
lighten  this  heavy  load  on  business  and  ac- 
company this  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  GoveiTunent  q>ending. 

We  see  gigantic  labor  unions  with  millions 
of  dollars  In  their  treasuries  controlling  elec- 
tions and  politicians.  Their  monopolistic 
actions  are  largely  beyond  our  present  laws. 
No  one  questions  the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganise. No  one  doubts  that  great  good  has 
come  from  organized  labor,  but  something 
must  be  done  through  legislation  to  control 
the  great  power  organized  labor  has  achieved, 
not  only  for  the  good  ot  buslneas  and  the 
general  ptihllc.  but  for  the  laboring  man  him- 
self. 

On  December  2, 1823,  President  James  Mon- 
roe announced  a  new  policy  for  the  United 
States.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  has  l>een  echoed  by  every  Presi- 
dent since  Mr.  Monroe's  time,  Including  Mr. 
John  P.  Kennedy.  That  policy  in  the  past 
has  meant  ttMtt  the  AoMrtcaa  an  for  the 
Americans,  and  without  foreign  Interference 
or  f<»-elgn  preesxire  or  foreign  domination. 
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X  wooM  Ilks  to  Mk  XtL\M  IMS  claM  of  Trin- 
ity: Do  w«,  todAj,  haw  a  Monroe  Doctrine? 
And.  U  ao.  what  doas  It  mean  today — to- 
night— \t  you  plaaae?  Bow  doe*  It  apply  to 
Cuba  aa  we  are  gathered  here  thla  evening? 
How  la  It  possible  under  the  Uonroe  Doctrtne 
for  Ruaalan  guns  and  planes  to  be  pointed 
across  a  mere  90  miles  of  ocean  at  our  shores, 
with  a  sneering,  threatening  dictator  daring 
the  United  States  to  come  and  remove  thoee 
menaces  to  our  safety?  How  is  this  poasihie 
under  the  IConroe  Doctrine  of  James  lion- 
roe  and  Teddy  Roosevelt? 

We  see  our  Government  giving  away  the 
substance  ot  this  great  Nation  of  ours  In 
ever-Increasing  amounts.  We  have  seen  some 
of  It.  like  the  Marshall  prian.  doing  great  good 
in  restoring  deserving  peoples  to  a  state  at 
self-support  and  self-rrapect.  But  today,  we 
now  see  millions  and  millions  being  wasted 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people  to  our  form  of  government.  We 
also  see  untold  millions  being  given  to  our 
avowed  enemies.  This.  I  am  siire,  they  dou- 
bly enjoy.  In  speaking  of  foreign  aid  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Eugene  Black,  the  former 
President  ot  the  World  Bank  says,  "^one  ot 
our  objectlvea  has  been  achieved." 

Should  we  aid  a  foreign  paver  in  setting 
up  a  VS.  financed,  but  foreign  government- 
owned  factory  to  compete  with  U.S.  factories, 
aa  in  the  ease  of  the  steel  mfn  proposed  for 
mdlar 

Should  we  aid  governments  which  ex- 
propriate n.S.-owned  property  without  com- 
pensation, aa  in  the  cases  of  Ceylon  and 
Brazil?  Should  we  have  given  Marshal  Tito. 
of  Tugoslavla  $901  million  dxiring  the  past  S 
years  with  $136  million  in  this  year's  pro- 
gram while  he  stands  with  Khrushchev  on 
the  Berlin  question  and  on  all  other  cold 
war  matters?  Should  another  $900  million 
have  gone  to  Communist  Poland  in  the  last 
7  years  while  Poland  reshlps  that  aid  to 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  and  East  Germany? 
Is  that  even  half  smart? 

Should  we  have  given  the  Dictator  Su- 
karno, of  Indonesia,  $780  million  to  bolster 
his  government  while  he  threatens  Singa- 
pore. Malaya,  and  B<^neo — each  a  friend  of 
the  ITnited  States? 

Two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Miller  and  I  traveled 
through  the  communistic  countries  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  a 
number  of  so-called  neutral  co^lntrle8  in- 
cluding Indonesia.  They  have  no  love  for 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  our  friends, 
yet  directly  and  indirectly,  we  are  giving 
them  minions  of  American  dollars  in  aid. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
smiling  in  a  very  friendly  fashion.  His  hand 
is  extended  in  a  most  cordial  manner.  But, 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  man  who 
has  vowed  to  "bury"  \is.  This  is  the  man 
wlio  has  always  broken  his  commitments 
whenever  it  suited  him.  One  should  not  be 
moved  to  complacency  simply  because  an 
avowed  enemy  smiles  at  one  once  in  a  while. 

How  much  of  your  first  month's  salary 
check,  which  you  will  receive  after  gradua- 
tion, do  you  want  to  give  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  Tugoslavla,  Indonesia,  United  Arab 
Republic,  Cuba,  and  so  on  and  on?  How 
much  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
should  go  to  subsidize  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  so-called  neutrals? 

The  two  World  Wars  and  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  United  States  have  led  to  a  national 
debt  of  $S00  billion  or  approximately  $7,000 
for  each  family  in  the  United  States.  The 
interest  alone  is  mounting  at  the  rate  of 
$17,000  a  minute.  In  the  20  minutes  which 
will  elapse  while  I  am  talking  to  you  this 
evening,  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
alone  will  increase  $184,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  you 
of  the  class  of  summer  IMS  will  face  tomor* 
nyw  morning.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  you 
to  aay:  *7  dont  have  time  to  think  abotit 
theaa  matters;  I  will  have  to  get  a  Job  and 
go  to  work;  I  will  have  a  family  to  support; 


I  win  have  to  let  the  politicians  handle  these 
matters  because  I  am  Just  too  busy.  I  am 
ao  busy,  in  fact,  that  I  cant  even  serve  on 
my  ohorcta,  or  hospital,  or  school  board,  or 
give  time  to  any  service  club  or  olvie  orga- 
nization. In  fact,  all  I  can  do  Is  look  aft«r 
my  Job  and  then  maybe  sit  back  and  do  as 
many  others  do.  Just  criticize  those  who  do 
work  for  the  benefit  of  their  community, 
their  State,  or  their  Nation." 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  you  to  say  these 
things  and  a  lot  of  people  would  accept  this 
as  a  valid  excuse  for  falling  to  Inform  your- 
self on  the  Important  Issues  confronting  this 
Nation  today,  and  then,  having  formed  a 
well-thought-out  solution  for  ecM;h  one  of 
them,  letting  your  opinion  be  heard.  Christ, 
however,  teaches  that  from  him  who  has 
been  given  a  great  talent,  great  things  are 
expected — not  Just  making  a  living  for  one- 
self and  one's  family,  as  important  as  that 
Is.  These  great  problems  hanging  over 
oMi  heads,  threatening  oxir  very  existence 
as  a  nation,  simply  have  to  be  served 
and  settled.  This  country  must  look 
for  the  solutions  to  these  matters  to  thoae 
possessed  with  leadership  and  great  talents. 
In  the  laboratorlea.  In  the  llbrarlea,  and  in 
the  classrooms  here  at  TVinlty.  you  have 
learned  to  seek  the  truth;  you  have  learned 
to  look  It  in  the  face  and  analyze  It.  You 
have  learned  to  look  through  the  mask  of 
mere  appetirances  for  the  hard  facts  of 
reality.  You  of  the  class  of  summer  1963, 
here  at  Trinity  tonight,  and  the  others  like 
yon  in  the  other  great  universities  of  the 
Nation,  must  look  through  the  maze  oX  con- 
flicting testimony  and  confused  thinking 
and  help  solve  these  and  the  other  ques- 
tions of  our  time.  This  is  your  responsibil- 
ity.   This  Is  the  "Responsibility  of  Talent." 

In  every  public  opinion  poll,  there  Is  al- 
ways 15  to  25  percent  of  those  polled  who 
have  no  opinion,  one  way  or  another.  In 
this  time  of  Instantaneous  conununlcatlon 
by  radio,  TV.  newspapers,  and  magazines, 
when  all  of  the  facts  are  presented  and  all 
points  of  views  are  expressed.  It  would  seem 
that  every  citizen  would  take  sufficient  time 
and  have  sufficient  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  to  contemplate  on  the  great  issues  of  our 
time  and  form  an  opinion. 

Of  course,  among  you  there  will  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  solution  to 
pursue  on  each  major  issue.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Tor  it  is  in  the  free  debate  of  a 
free  and  informed  people  that  the  final  and 
proper  solution  to  any  problem  can  finally 
emerge.  It  Is  indifference  and  f u^y  think- 
ing that  are  the  eternal  enemies  of  freedom. 
In  the  long  span  of  history,  freedom  has 
more  often  been  lost  by  indifference,  by  cre- 
dulity, and  by  selfishness  than  by  conquering 
armies. 

Therefore,  to  you  who  possess  great  talent 
falls  the  responsibility  of  making  your 
strength  of  character,  your  learning,  and 
your  thotightf ulness  felt.  Your  first  contact 
is.  of  course,  your  own  circle  of  friends. 
Then  comes  your  representatives  in  Austin 
and  Washington — and  through  all  means 
available  to  you — word  of  mouth,  letters,  tele- 
grams— through  any  means  at  your  disposal. 
It  Lb  the  Job  of  those  with  talent  to  study 
and  lead.  Give  your  Nation  the  benefit  of 
the  extra  talents  which  God  has  so  gener- 
ously entrxisted  to  you.  From  you  with  the 
most.  God  and  your  coimtry  expects  the 
most.  So  now,  as  we  are  gathered  here  to- 
gether tonight  under  this  starry  canopy 
which  covers  the  strongest,  the  richest,  and 
the  happiest  land  in  aai  the  world,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  land  which  is  beset  by  threats  of 
enemiee  frcm  abroad  and  grave  problems 
here  at  home;  it  Is  my  prayer  that  you,  the 
class  of  smnmer  1963,  here  at  Trinity,  will 
clearly  recognize  the  responslbill'^  of  your 
talents  and  down  through  the  yean  which  lie 
ahead,  use  thoee  talents  to  the  end  that  our 
way  of  life  la  preaerved  and  our  great  Na- 
tion made  even  greater. 


TRADE  DECISION  ON  YUGOSLAVIA 
IRKS  KENNAN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
recently  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  appeared  under  the  headline  "Trade 
Decision  on  Yugoslavia  Irks  Kennan." 

The  article  begins  as  follows: 

George  P.  Kennan,  a  leading  U.S.  author- 
ity on  conununism,  has  told  Congress  he  Is 
bitter  because  it  Ignored  his  advice  and  re- 
voked favored  trade  status  to  Tugoslavla. 

Later  in  the  article  the  Ambassador  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

If  I  had  known,  when  I  was  offered  the 
position  of  Ambassador  in  Yugoslavia,  how 
little  value  the  Congress  would  assign  to  my 
own  Judgment,  I  would  not  have  accepted 
the  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  good  Am- 
bassador that  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
him  from  resigning  long  before  he  did. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  series  of 
statements  from  this  Ambassador.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  knows  what  the 
position  of  an  Ambassador  is,  vis-a-vls 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  but 
I  should  like  to  suggest  to  him  that,  in 
my  opinion,  such  show  of  pique  is  not 
going  to  impress  very  many  Members 
of  Congress.  Perhaps  he  should  rest 
from  his  labors  before  he  utters  any  ad- 
ditional effusions  such  as  this  one.  Sure- 
ly he  knew  when  he  went  to  Belgrade 
that  it  is  a  fimction  of  Congress  and  not 
the  President,  much  less  an  Ambassador. 
to  regulate  trade  with  Yugoslavia  and 
every  other  nation.  Mr.  Kennan's  views 
on  the  matter  were  well  known,  as  were 
his  views  in  support  of  continued  J3S.  aid 
to  Yugoslavia.  Congress  simply  did  not 
agree  with  him. 

I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if,  be- 
fore we  get  through  with  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  there  may  be  some  other  ambassa- 
dors whose  entrenched  selfish  interests 
may  in  some  way,  somehow,  be  jeopard- 
ized by  the  final  version  of  the  tdll,  and 
they  will  not  be  too  happy  with  the 
Congress.  But  we  can  dispense  with 
their  services;  and  If  any  of  them  share 
Mr.  Elennan's  views,  they  should  line  up 
on  the  right,  waiting  outside  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  they  present 
their  written  resignations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Tradx  Decision  on  Yugoslavia  Irks  Kxnnan 
(By  Endre  Marton) 

George  P.  Kennan,  a  leading  U.S.  author- 
ity on  oommunism,  has  told  Congress  he  is 
bitter  because  it  ignored  his  advice  and  re- 
voked favored  trade  status  to  Yugoslavia. 

At  the  time  Kennan  became  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  in  1961  that  nation  enjoyed  most- 
favored-natlon  status  in  tariff  matters — 
meaning  it  could  claim  the  same  tariff  privi- 
leges as  thoee  accorded  any  other  nation  by 
the  United  States. 

This  status  was  extended  to  Tugoslavla, 
and  Poland  as  weU,  by  both  the  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations.  The  theory 
was  that  by  encouraging  trade  with  theee 
Communist  nations  the  United  States  could 
help  them  avoid  being  forced  completely 
under  Moscow's  domination. 

But  Congreaa  revoked  the  ixMst-favored- 
natlon  stat\is  for   both   countries  last  year 
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and  its  restoration  la  pending  business  now 
in  the  Senate. 

"If  I  had  known,  when  I  was  offered  the 
position  of  Ambassador  in  Tugoslavla,  how 
little  value  the  Congress  would  assign  to  my 
own  Judgment,  I  would  not  have  accepted 
the  appointment."  Kennan  said  In  a  memo- 
randum prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staff- 
ing and  Operations. 

Senator  Henbt  M.  Jacksoi^,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  released  the  memorandum 
yesterday. 

The  diplomat,  who  served  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union,  retired  from  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1958.  In  1961  he  accepted 
President  Kennedy's  call  and  went  to  Bel- 
grade, but  retired  again  late  last  summer  to 
return  to  his  professorship  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton. 

Congress,  Kennan  complained,  placed  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  Yugoelavia  last  year 
"in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  and  formal 
sort  of  warnings  and  objections  on  my  part." 

When  an  Ambafisador's  recommendations 
are  disregarded,  then  his  usefulness  as  a 
whole  is  affected,  Kennan  warned. 

He  said  he  had  similar  troubles  with  the 
D  executive  departments  especially  when  the 
State  Department  had  no  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision. 

"I  was  never  sure,"  Kennan  said,  "that 
they  understood,  or  shared,  or  respected,  the 
policy  determinations  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  relation  to  Yugoslavia.  I  had  the 
impression,  perhaps  erroneous,  that  many  of 
these  people  were  godng  on  the  assumption 
that  Tugoslavla  was  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  a  thesis  contrary  to  our  own  observa- 
tions and  to  the  established  analysis  of  the 
Department." 

The  former  dlpIcMoat  was  critical  also 
about  the  lack  of  Information  from  Wash- 
ington on  "what  was  going  on  at  home  in 
matters  affecting  our  work  in  Belgrade." 

Because  of  the  secrecy  of  internal  security 
organs,  for  Instance,  the  Embassy  asked  in 
vain  for  Information  whether  the  Tugoslave 
In  the  United  States  were  conducting  any 
sort  of  activity  to  which  we  could  object. 
Such  information  was  important  to  deter- 
mine U.S.  policy  toward  Tugoslavla,  he  said. 

"We  simply  had  to  bat  in  the  dark  in  all 
such  matters,"  Kennan  added. 

On  the  general  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, Kennan  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  get  wider  authority  to  handle 
the  Nation's  external  affairs. 

Such  a  change  in  tb«  Government's  struo- 
true  implies,  however,  a  priority  of  foreign 
poUcy.  meaning  that  external  affairs  should 
be  given  precedence  over  internal  Issues,  and 
that  foreign  policy  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  a  function  of  domestlc-poUtical 
convenience.  Kennan  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  tor  his  statement. 

What  bewilders  me  is  the  absolute  be- 
lief by  Mr.  Kennan  that  his  judgment 
is  infallible.  Why  does  he  think  all 
others  are  wrwig  and  that  he  is  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  he  is  Mr.  Ken- 
nan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  morning,  there 
came  to  my  desk  a  letter  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  a  number  of  Yugoslavs  at- 
tended a  handicraft  fair  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, and  that  83  of  those  visitors  refused 
to  return  to  Yugoslavia.  That  develop- 
ment raises  this  very  Interesting  ques- 
tion: If  things  imder  the  Communist 
domination  of  Tito  are  so  good  and  so 
Bound,  why  are  those  people  from  Slo- 


venia, Croatia,  and  Serbia  trying  to  re- 
main in  Austria,  Just  as  many  of  the  East 
Germans  are  jumping  to  their  death  or 
are  proceeding  in  the  face  of  guns  in 
their  attempts  to  e6ca];>e  the  oi^ression 
in  East  Germany? 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts,  Mr.  Kennan  cannot  speak 
categorically  about  the  goodness  of  the 
Tito  government.  I,  for  one,  believe  we 
are  confronted  with  a  great  propaganda 
play  which  is  thrown  at  us  at  a  time  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  is  being  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Kennans 
in  our  Foreign  Service,  for  he  Is  not 
alone.  Apparently  they  seem  to  think 
they  are  oracles  on  foreign  policy;  and 
when  any  question  is  raised  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  in  a  foreign  aid  bill,  they 
seem  to  think  we  should  bend  the  knee, 
bow  from  the  waist,  and  shield  to  their 
bad  judgment — for  seldom  do  men  of 
this  type  have  good  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  to  point 
out  that  we  have  resp)onsibilities  in  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  responsibilities  in 
determining  how  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  shall  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure on  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan needs  to  learn  that  lesson.  Some 
who  are  still  ambassadors  will  have  to 
learn  that  lesson.  We  have  the  very 
clear  duty  to  see  that  the  financial  side 
of  foreign  aid  is  checked  very  closely  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  ttie  people; 
namely,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


JOURNALISTIC     WORKSHOPS     FOR 
AFRICAN  JOURNALISTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  jour- 
nalism is  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  any  country, 
as  an  informed  citizenry  Is  basic  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  free 
society. 

Recently  the  African-American  Insti- 
tute Regional  Workshops  were  held  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Dar  £s  Salaam,  and  Lagos, 
Africa.  Tliese  journalistic  schools  or 
workshops  are  conducted  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  State  Department  and  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Four  American  journalists  and  teach- 
ers conducted  three  2-week  regional 
woilcshops  for  African  journalists  during 
July  and  August  1963.  A  workshop  was 
sited  in  each  of  the  three  prevlotisly 
mentioned  cities  where  the  Africtm- 
American  Institute  has  regional  oversea 
offices.  Each  workshop  lasted  approxi- 
mately 2  we^cs  with  formal  sessions  of 
7  hours  a  day  on  weekdays  and  a  half 
day  on  Saturday.  In  addition  to  local 
material  used  for  these  study  courses, 
three  American  textbooks  were  issued  to 
the  participants,  one  on  reporting,  one 
on  broadcasting  and  on  English  style. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions,  a 
total  of  94  participants  received  certifi- 
cates of  completion.  Twelve  others  par- 
ticipated but  did  not  complete  the  mini- 
mum requirements.  The  94  represented 
15  African  countries  and  worked  for  41 
news  publications,  12  broadcasting  or- 


ganizations, 9  information  ministries, 
and  3  news  agencies. 

Members  of  the  workshop  instruc- 
tional team  were  Mr.  Malvin  R.  Goode, 
news  commentator,  American  Bi-oadcast- 
Ing  Co.,  New  York;  Mr.  John  McCor- 
mally,  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  News, 
Kansas;  Prof.  Burton  Marvin,  dean.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas,  and  Dr.  Sydney  W. 
Head,  field  coordinator. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  of 
us  from  Kansas  that  our  State  had  two 
outstanding  journalists  on  the  team.  Dr. 
Burton  Marvin,  dean  of  the  William  Al- 
len White  School  of  Journalism,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  John 
McCormally,  editor  of  the  Hutchinson 
News,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Por  decades  Kansas  has  been  recog- 
nized nationally  and  internationally  as 
an  outstanding  journalism  center  and 
this  is  another  honor  for  our  State. 

An  excellent  summary  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  group  and  is  now  being 
studied  by  representatives  of  our  State 
Department. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  BY  CERTAIN 
SEGMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  much  interest  that  I  read  the  Con- 
GRKSSiONAL  RECORD  of  OUT  last  session 
prior  to  today.  I  refer  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  Oregon  with  re- 
spect to  what  they  exposed  as  misrepre- 
sentations made  against  them  and  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  local  papers. 

I  commiserate  with  them.  Over  10 
years  ago  a  pair  of  smear  writers  wrote  a 
smear  book  that  smeared  some  two  dosen 
Senators.  I  was  one  of  them.  They 
charged  that  I  was  pro-Communist,  a 
leftwinger  and  a  "fellow  traveler"  be- 
cause of  my  declaration  of  conscience. 
Against  the  vigorous  warnings  of  good 
friends,  I  sued  them  for  libel.  I  was 
the  only  one  of  the  two  dozen  maligned 
Senators  who  did  sue  them  for  llbeL 

It  took  me  4^  years  to  get  them  into 
court  after  their  cOTistant  stalling  and 
attempts  to  evade  the  inevitable.  And 
on  the  first  day  when  the  jur^  ^as  about 
to  be  selected  as  the  case  opened,  their 
spokesman  got  up  in  court  and  admitted 
that  what  they  had  written  about  me 
was  false.  They  folded  and  made  a 
pablic  apology  and  retraction  in  promi- 
nent newspaper  advertisements  for 
whfch  they  paid — and  they  paid  dam- 
ages. 

It  was  a  complete  victory  for  me  and  a 
significant  victory  against  what  Sen- 
ators Russell  and  Mobsb  have  called 
"yellow  journalism" — and  while  the 
smear  writers  folded  when  the  "chips 
were  down,"  it  took  me  4%  years  to  nail 
tiiem  down,  to  even  get  them  to  trial. 

Over  the  weekend  I  read  last  Friday's 
RscoRD  with  much  interest  for  while 
Senators  Russell  and  Moksx  denounced 
the  misrepresentations  made  against 
them  in  a  local  paper,  they  were  rela- 
tively lucky  compared  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations made  against  me  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1963,  in  a  column  carried  by 
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hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
NaUcm. 

It  was  just  a  month  ago  today  that  my 
assistant  wrote  a  letter  of  documenta- 
tion refuting  the  misrepresentations 
made  against  me.  Because  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  interested 
in  that  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rkcorj)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.   S«HAT«. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  4. 1963. 
Mr.  Dkzw  Pkaxson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Dbsw:  Over  the  years  you  have  fre- 
quently praised  Senator  Smtth  In  your  col- 
umn— and  you  have  frequently  condemned 
her.  Tour  record  of  reaction  to  her,  I  think, 
U  actually  an  unconscious  tribute  to  her  In- 
dependence. For  when  you  praised  her  on 
such  matters  as  the  declaration  of  con- 
science, her  vote  against  Admiral  Strauss, 
and  her  vote  against  CIA  Director  John  Mc- 
Oone,  others  denounced  her  and  Impugned 
her  motives  on  the  very  positions  which  you 
praised. 

Over  the  years  you  have  frequently  made 
misrepresentations  against  Senator  Smpth. 
Many  of  those  misrepresentations  were  fed 
to  you  by  those  who  wished  to  reap  re- 
venge against  Senator  Smfth  and  discredit 
her  through  your  column.  On  one  occasion 
you  made  a  public  statement  that  you  had 
been  in  error  and  bad  been  unfair  to  Sena- 
tor SmrR  on  a  radio  broadcast  you  had  made 
a  years  prior. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  occasions 
when  some  of  her  enemies  have  given  you 
information  and  urged  you  to  write  against 
her  on  the  basis  of  that  Information — but 
before  doing  so  you  have  checked  on  such 
information  and  finding  it  to  be  untrue,  you 
have  refused  to  be  a  party  to  misrepresenta- 
tions against  Senator  SicrrR.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  you  called  her  office  to 
check  on  facts  before  writing  a  column 
against  her.  Por  example,  prior  to  writing 
your  ooliunn  of  S^tember  17,  1963,  in  which 
you  were  critical  of  Reserve  members  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subconamittee, 
you  called  me  and  told  me  that  you  were 
writing  such  a  coltunn  and  wanted  to  check 
on  whether  Senattw  SiirrH  was  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  I  confirmed  that  she  was  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force.  Reserve, 
retired  (incidentally  she  does  not  and  never 
will  receive  retired  pay  in  that  status).  I 
think  that  the  opinions  that  you  expressed 
in  that  column  were  not  Justified  but  you 
are  entitled  to  your  own  opinions. 

It  Is  when  you  are  in  error  on  facts  and 
have  not  made  an  effort  to  be  sure  of  yo\ir 
facts  that  I  take  issue  with  you.  That  is 
why  I  take  issue  with  yoxir  column  of  Sep- 
tember 38,  1963.  which  is  replete  with  mis- 
representations and  on  which  you  did  not 
check  with  Senator  SurrH  or  her  office  prior 
to  writing  that  colximn  as  you  had  on  the 
prior  colunm  of  Septemt>er  17,  1963.  related 
to  the  same  subject  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Instead  you  accepted  the  misrepresenta- 
tions given  to  you  by  Leo  Goodman,  whom 
you  cast  in  a  magnanimous  forgiving  role 
and  Senator  SsirrH  in  the  role  of  a  political 
ingrate.  You  made  no  effort  to  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  charges  made  by  Good- 
man against  Senator  Smtth.  Those  charges 
were  ( 1 )  the  implication  tliat  Goodman  had 
slnglehandedly  elected  Mrs.  Smith  in  her 
first  race  for  Congress  and  which  you  char- 
acterized as  a  struggle  for  her;  (3)  the  charge 
that  Goodman  had  "asked  for  an  appolnt- 
paent  with"  Senator  Smpth  during  the  week 
of  September  16-21;  and  (3)  the  charge  that 
Senator  SmrrH  had  refused  to  give  Goodman 
an  appointment  and  that  I  had  "bawled  out" 


Ooodman  "for  trying  to  influence  her  vote." 
It  is  evident  not  only  that  Goodman  sup- 
plied your  story  against  Senator  SicrrH  from 
the  manner  in  which  you  quote  him  but  that 
he  contacted  you  on  Tuesday  after  the  vote 
that  day  and  gave  you  the  story  with  the 
false  charges.  It  was  a  strange  performance 
erf  forgiving  on  Goodman's  part.  Let  me  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  Goodman  charges 
against   Senator    SxrrH. 

1.  That  Goodman  went  to  Lewlston.  Maine, 
and  slnglehandedly  elected  Mrs.  SxrrH  when 
she  first  ran  for  Congress. 

In  her  first  election  to  Congress.  Mrs. 
Smh-h  won  by  an  11  to  1  margin  over 
her  opposition.  That  is  hardly  a  narrow 
margin  for  which  any  Individual  or  any 
group  could  claim  credit  for  slnglehandedly 
electing  B4rs.  SMrrH.  As  for  whether  Good- 
man's going  to  Lewlston  was  a  decisive  fac- 
tor or  not,  let  the  record  speak  for  itself — 
Lewlston  gave  Mrs.  SurrH  a  tremendous 
total  ca  303  votes  in  that  election. 

Goodman's  labor  aflUiation  Is  with  the 
CIO.  now  the  combined  AFL-CIO.  What  U 
the  record  of  the  CIO?  Is  it  one  for  which 
Senator  SicrrH  has  any  political  Indebted- 
ness? Hardly,  for  Goodman's  CIO  opposed 
Mrs  SxrrH  In  1944.  In  1954.  and  In  1960. 

For  example.  In  1964  her  Democratic  op- 
ponent officially  reported  that  a  majority  of 
all  his  campaign  funds  came  from  the  CIO's 
Political  Action  Commlteee.  And  in  1960.  al- 
though the  1960  COPE  voting  scorecard  rated 
Senator  SMrrn  80  percent  right  (higher  than 
its  ratings  for  Senators  Estes  Kefauver  and 
Clinton  Andkkson  whom  COPE  vigorously 
supported  for  reelection  that  year) .  the  AFL- 
CIO's  COPE  was  the  largest  source  of  cam- 
paign funds  for  Senator  Smith's  opposition 
and  COPE  made  an  all-out  effort  to  defeat 
Senator  Smith.  If  Goodman  is  the  friend 
to  Senator  Smith  that  he  contends  he  is, 
then  It  would  appear  that  his  Influence  with 
his  own  CIO  with  respect  to  Senator  SMrrn 
is  nil. 

2.  That  Goodman  had  "asked  for  an  ap- 
pointment with"  Senator  Smith  during  the 
week  of  September  16-21. 

The  truth  Is  that  Goodman  did  not  ask 
for  an  appointment  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 16-21  (the  week  he  apparently  rep- 
resented to  you).  In  fact,  he  did  not  ask 
for  an  appointment  at  any  time.  Instead 
he  suddenly  appeared  In  the  reception  room 
of  Senator  Smith's  office  at  10  o'clock  the 
morning  of  September  24.  1963.  Just  30  min- 
utes before  the  test  ban  treaty  vote  at 
10:30 — without  any  previous  request  by 
letter  or  by  telephone  call — and  asked  to 
see  Senator  Smith  Immediately.  The  recep- 
tionist told  Goodman  that  the  Senate  was 
convening  at  that  very  minute  of  10  o'clock 
and  that  Senator  Smith  had  to  be  in  her 
seat  at  10:15  for  the  only  time  a  picture 
has  ever  been  taken  of  the  Senate  in  session 
(for  historical  purposes — Senators  had  been 
warned  the  day  before  to  be  in  their  seats 
at  that  time — see  page  17776  of  the  CON- 
CRXSSIONAL  RscoRO  Of  September  23,  1963 — 
and  a  call  had  been  received  by  the  recep- 
Uonist  at  9:30.  before  Goodman  arrived,  re- 
minding of  the  necessity  of  being  in  the 
Senate  at  10:16)  and  that  she  thought  that 
Senator  Smith  had  already  left  the  office  for 
the  Senate  floor  for  the  start  of  the  session. 
The  receptionist  then  buzzed  Senator 
Smith's  office  and  when  there  was  no  answer 
on  the  telephone,  she  informed  Goodman 
that  there  was  no  answer.  He  then  left  the 
office. 

3.  That  Senator  Smith  had  refused  to  give 
Goodman  an  appointment  and  that  I  had 
"bawled  out"  Goodman  "for  trying  to  influ- 
ence her  vote." 

The  truth  is  that  Goodman  had  not  sought 
an  appointment  as  set  forth  above.  As  to 
whether  I  "bawled  out"  Goodman  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Interpretation.  I  would  not  In  the 
slightest  deny  that  I  sjxjke  to  him  very 
bluntly  and  that  I  expressed  my  resentment 


that  he  would  be  so  presumptuous  that  he 
would  think  that  he  could  at  the  last  minute 
come  up  and  tell  Senator  Smtth  how  to 
vote. 

The  truth  Is  that  Goodman  came  up  to 
me  as  I  was  standing  in  Une  with  other  sena- 
torial staff  assistants  at  the  register  door  to 
sign  for  a  pass  to  the  Senate  floor  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  her 
vote  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  In  very  blunt 
words.  I  told  Goodman  that  he  had  had 
weeks  before  to  come  up  and  talk  with  Sen- 
ator SMrrH  but  had  made  no  effort  until  at 
that  last  minute  and  that  it  was  highly  pre- 
sumptuous of  him  to  attempt  to  Influence 
her  vote  at  that  time  which  was  around 
10:16.  I  have  checked  this  with  another 
senatorial  staff  assistant  (of  a  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Senator  who  voted  for  the  test  ban 
treaty)  who  witnessed  the  entire  exchange 
and  who  later  termed  Goodman's  tactic  as 
"Incredible." 

Inasmuch  as  Goodman  has  apparently  mis- 
represented to  you  that  he  had  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully the  week  before  for  an  appointment 
with  Senator  Smith.  It  is  relevant  to  point 
out  that  the  truth  Is  that  the  last  time  that 
Goodman  contacted  Senator  Smith  or  her 
office  was  on  August  1,  1962.  or  more  than  a 
year  before  his  sudden  appearance  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1963.     On  August  1,  1962.  Good- 
man called  on  Senator  Smith  in  her  office 
and  requested   her  to  endorse  him  for  ap- 
pointment as   an    Atomic   Energy    Commis- 
sioner.    Senator  Smith  told  him  that  she 
would  be  delighted  to  do  so — but  said  that 
as  a  friend  she  wondered  If  her  endorsement 
would    not    hurt    more    than    help    since    it 
would  be  to  Democratic  President  Kennedy 
whose  personal  dislike  of  her  was  evidenced 
In  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  Democratic 
Senator  who  had  agreed  to  go  Into  Maine  to 
campaign    against    her.     That   was   In    1954 
when  Joe  McCarthy  attempted  to  have  her 
defeated,  as  you  well  remember — and  when 
Senator    Kennedy    refused    to   support    the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  senatorial  nomi- 
nee against  Senator  Saltonstall  but  did  go 
into    Maine    to    campaign    against    Senator 
Smith.      Senator   SMrm   told   Goodman   to 
think  It  over  and  call  her  later  if  he  still 
felt  her  endorsement  would  help — that  she 
would  be  delighted  to  do  it  If  he  still  wanted 
her   to   after   thinking   it   over.     She    never 
heard  from  him  that  time  until  his  sudden 
appearance  more  than  a  year  later  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1963,  minutes  before  the  test  ban 
treaty  vote. 

Thus  far,  I  have  dealt  with  the  major 
misrepresentations  in  your  colimin  that  were 
apparently  given  to  you  by  Goodman.  In 
conclusion,  I  want  to  comment  on  your 
false  charge  In  that  column  that  Senator 
Smith  voted  her  political  ambitions  Instead 
of  her  conscience  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 
You  sought  to  Indict  her  with  a  motivation 
of  a  1964  Ooldwater-Smlth  ticket  because 
she  voted  the  same  as  Senator  Oolowatzs 
in  voting  against  the  treaty. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  guilt  by  association 
and  trial  by  accusation  tactics  that  Senator 
Smith  denounced  in  her  "Declaration  of  con- 
science" on  June  1.  1960 — tactics  which  you 
yourself  have  repeatedly  denounced  when 
criticizing  those  with  whom  you  disagree. 
In  indicting  Senator  Smith  with  this  guilt 
by  association  tactic  on  the  grounds  that  she 
voted  the  same  way  that  Senator  Gou>water 
did  in  voting  against  the  treaty,  you  con- 
veniently omitted  the  fact  that  on  the  only 
direct  vote  with  respect  to  Senator  Oold- 
watkk  on  the  test  ban  treaty — the  Oold- 
water  reservation — she  voted  against  Senator 
GoLOWATia  by  voting  against  the  Goldwater 
reservation. 

Have  you  forgotten  your  column  in  which 
you  alleged  that  Senator  Golowatkb  said 
that  she  would  not  get  a  nickel  from  his 
Republican  senatorial  campaign  committee 
(of  which   he  was  chairman)    because  she 
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voted  against  the  oonfinnation  of  Admiral 
Strauss? 

You  have  every  right  to  disagree  with 
Senator  Smiths  vote  on  the  test  ban  trcaty. 
You  have  every  right  to  oittoifle  and  atteOk 
her  on  that  vote.  But  you  have  no  right  to 
make  misrepresentations  against  her  and 
impugn  her  Integrity  merely  because  you  dis- 
agree with  her.  1 1 
Slnoerely,         I ! 

WiuoAM  C.  Lewis.  Jr., 
Executive  Assistant  to  Senator  Smith. 


LOCAL  SERVICE  PROGRESSES  AS 
INDUSTRY  AND  CAB  WORK  TO- 
GETHER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Local 
Transport  Airlines  in  Honolulu  last 
weekend.  The  meeting,  well  and  pleas- 
urably  hosted  by  Aloha  and  Hawaiian 
Airlines,  had  the  largest  attendance  of 
any  meeting  in  the  association's  history. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
encouraging  of  the  addresses  given  at  the 
convention  was  that  of  Joseph  Minetti, 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

In  his  statement  regarding  the  local 
service  subsidy  problem,  Mr.  Minetti 
made  it  clear  that  "the  Board  is  not 
about  to  subsidize  local  carriers  out  of 
business."  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  Board,  the  carriers,  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve  to  work  together  to 
assure  "a  financially  healthy  local  serv- 
ice industry,  reasonable  fares  for  the 
public,  and  soimd  subsidy  reductions." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Minetti 's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Local  Sbvicx  nf  Rvtbospxct  and  Pbospict 
(Address  by  Hon.  O.  Joseph  Minetti) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  back  with  you  in  this 
hospitable  city  of  Honolulu.  Here,  5  yean 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  your 
associaUon.  The  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  meeting  have  seen  outstanding 
progress  in  Honolulu.  HawaU  is  now  a  State. 
There  have  been  many  advances  in  oxa  way 
of  living.  In  the  field  of  air  transportation, 
dynamic  strides  have  been  made. 

Today  marks  another  important  milestone 
in  the  air  transportation  annals  of  the  State 
of  HaMrall.  A  new  thrift  class  of  air  servioe 
between  California  and  HawaU  was  inaxigu- 
rated  this  morning.  Oct.  John  A.  Bums, 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  siaed  up  the  impact  of  Pan 
American's  $100  new  economy  fare  in  these 
words:  "Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  our  State  and  the  main- 
land has  Important  beneficial  implications 
for  Hawaii.  The  proposed  $100  fare  would 
bring  substantial  numbers  of  economy- 
minded  travelers  into  Hawaii's  travel  mar- 
ket. Equally  Important,  It  would  encourage 
more  frequent  travel  to  the  mainland  by 
many  Island  residents  whose  trips  presently 
are  limited  to  rare  occasions  because  of 
financial  considerations.  It  would  appear 
the  propoeed  lower  rate  could  generate  sub- 
stantial new  business  to  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  this  SUte  and  woiUd  Indeed  en- 
courage prospects  far  development  of  our 
travel  industry." 

I  am  certain  all  of  you  here  today  agree 
with  Governor  Bums,  and  share  my  hope 
for  the  success  of  tbls  new  venture  in  low 
fare  air  tran^x>rtaUoa. 


But  let  us  talk  for  a  Uttle  bit  about  your 
«uoosss — the  BuooesB  which  you  have  achieved 
In  the  6  years  since  we  last  met  here.  The 
figures  on  your  performance  are  qtilte  im- 
I»resslv«.  For  the  M  months  ended  June  80, 
19S8,  you  carried  4  million  passengers.  In 
the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1968,  you  car- 
ried over  8  million  passengers.  In  the  same 
1968  period  the  total  revenue  ton-mUes  <rf 
traffic  carried  was  80  milhon.  In  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1968,  they  had  grown  to  180 
million.  The  year  ended  June  30.  1958,  saw 
you  obtain  $56  million  in  commercial  oper- 
ating revenues.  By  June  80,  1963.  that  an- 
nual figure  had  almost  tripled  to  nearly 
$146  million.  Moreover,  these  impressive  im- 
provements in  performance  were  not  un- 
attended by  Increases  in  profits.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  1958  the  local  service  Industry 
reported  a  net  Income  of  only  $1.1  million. 
By  June  30.  1963.  your  reported  profits  to- 
taled nearly  $5  million. 

One  solid  measure  both  of  your  success 
and  of  your  improved  ability  to  render  good 
service  to  the  public  is  the  fact  that  in  1958 
your  total  fleet  consisted  of  219  aircraft,  of 
which  only  28  could  be  characterized  as  mod- 
ern. Today,  you  operate  over  383  aircraft, 
of  which  more  than  211  are  the  most  mod- 
em, twin-engine  types,  providing  service  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  think  we  are  both  entitled  to  be  proud 
of  this  performance.  I  recognize  the  sub- 
stantial effort  and  considerable  management 
skill  which  has  enabled  you  to  reach  this 
high  operating  level,  and  I  think  you  too 
recognize  the  very  healthy  and  active  part 
which  the  Board,  in  both  its  route  and  rate 
programs,  has  played  in  assisting  the  indus- 
try In  reaching  these  goals. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  great  assistance  and  understanding  giv- 
en you  by  Members  of  the  U-S.  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

We  at  the  Board  are  entitled  to  be  proud 
of  the  healthy  and  effective  cooperation 
which  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future 
continue  to  exist  between  the  Board  and  the 
AsBoclatlon  of  Local  Transport  Airlines.  For 
example,  in  1958  I  made  reference  to  a  docu- 
ment containing  some  Imaginative  ideas,  bat 
representing  a  marked  departure  from  pcwt 
concepts  in  ratemaklng.  That  document 
which  had  then  been  circulated  for  jrour 
comments  and  suggestions  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  project  that  2  years  later  culmi- 
nated In  the  first  local  servioe  subsidy  class 
rate.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  without 
yoiu-  cooperation  and  vision,  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impoesible,  to  have  made 
effective  this  significant  contrlbuUon  to  the 
regulatory  framework  in  which  you  operate. 
The  record  clearly  Indloates  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  this  great  coopera- 
tive effort. 

The  local  servioe  industry  did  not  have  a 
single  year,  prior  to  1961  and  the  adoption 
of  the  first-class  rate,  in  which  the  carriers 
as  a  group  reported  satisfactory  earnings. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  the  open  subsidy  rates 
subject  to  retroactive  adjustment  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  time,  the  carriers'  fi- 
nancial statements,  generally  speaking,  added 
up  to  losses,  rather  than  profits.  Such  losses, 
however,  were  not  real,  because  they  were 
ultimately  offset  by  retroactive  subsidy 
awards.  You  know  far  better  than  I  what  a 
serious  impact  the  lack  of  final  subsidy  rate 
determinations  had  on  your  standing  in  the 
financial  community  and  your  abUity  to  fi- 
nance on  reasonable  terms. 

The  revitallzatlon  ot  your  credit  standing 
and  Investor  confidence  In  the  local  service 
industry  since  1961  has  been  as  heartening 
to  the  Board  as  to  you.  The  sattafactory 
results  under  the  class  rate  have  been  aU  tlM 
more  encouraging  to  the  Board,  becaiue  we 
were  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  em- 
barkation on  a  radically  revised  approach  to 


the  local  service  subsidy  rate  determination — 
the  class  rate — was  not  without  considerable 
risk. 

In  the  first  2  calendar  years  \inder  the  class 
rate.  1961  and  1962,  the  local  carriers  as  a 
group  reported  a  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment in  excess  of  11  percent.  WhUe  aggre- 
gate earnings  in  the  first  ^«if  of  1963  have 
declined  in  both  absolute  and  relative  terms, 
we  note  that  the  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment for  the  13  local  carriers  in  the  12 
months  ended  June  30.  1963.  approximated 
10  percent. 

There  are  several  other  healthy  signs  of 
financial  improvement.  Through  the  rein- 
vestment of  the  bulk  of  earnings  of  recent 
years  and  a  number  of  individual  security 
Issues,  the  equity  base  of  the  local  carriers 
has  grown  substantially.  By  June  1963,  the- 
common  equity  of  the  carriers  reached  35 
percent  of  total  capital  with  an  encoiirag- 
ing.  though  modest,  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
debt  to  total  capitalization  from  roughly  75 
percent  to  something  below  65  percent. 

Another  encoiu-aging  factor  and  one  that 
bodes  well  for  the  Industry's  ability  to  fi- 
nance future  capital  requirements  on  rea- 
sonable terms  is  the  relationship  between 
the  market  value  of  yo\ir  common  stock  and 
the  book  value  of  each  carrier's  stock.  Data 
for  a  recent  period  this  summer  indicate  that 
the  common  stock  of  11  of  the  12  local 
service  carriers  whose  stock  is  traded  publicly 
was  selling  above  its  book  value  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  spread  between  mar- 
ket value  and  book  value  was  quite  sub- 
stantl4l.  In  the  sole  Instance  in  which  a  car- 
rier was  selling  below  book  value,  the  differ- 
ence was  only  a  few  cents. 

I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  that  the 
Board's  approach  in  1960  in  instructing  the 
staff  to  work  with  Industry  representatives 
toward  the  development  of  the  best  clatt  rate 
that  co\ild  be  Jointly  devised  was  an  emi- 
nently sound  one. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  entirely  satUfled 
with  some  of  the  quirks  and  diqwuities  in 
the  presently  effective  class  rate.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  opinion  anumg 
the  13  local  service  carriers  as  to  both  the 
good  features  and  the  apparent  inequities 
in  this  rate  structure.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  carrier  or  any  one  on 
the  Board's  staff,  nor  any  one  in  the  finan- 
cial community,  who  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
tiie  abandonment  of  the  dass  rate  prin- 
ciple and  a  reversion  to  the  individual  sub- 
sidy rate  concept  would  be  either  in  the 
public  Interest  or  in  your  private  interest. 

I  would  oertalnly  like  to  express  a  note  of 
optimism  that  the  cooperative  efforts  and 
the  Intelligence  of  the  carrier  representatives 
and  the  Bofu^  staff  should  tmquestlonably  , 
assist  the  Board  in  formxilating  a  far  sound- 
er class  rate  structure  than  either  of  the  first 
two.  And  one.  I  am  sure,  which  could  be 
Implemented  within  a  relatively  short  time. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  Is  strictly  on  the 
brl^t  side.  There  are.  of  course,  some  dis- 
appointing trends.  Subsidy  payments  more 
than  doubled,  from  $33  million,  in  the  an- 
nual period  ending  June  SO,  1968*,  to  $69  mil- 
lion In  the  1963  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  each  dollar  of  subsidy 
bought  more  service  in  1968  than  It  did  In 
1968.  The  really  troublesome  aspect  from 
your  standpoint,  as  well  as  the  Board's,  is 
the  decline  in  load  fsctor  from  approximate- 
ly 46  percent  to  about  42.6  percent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  heart  of  any  program 
for  the  reduction  of  subsidy  requirements 
of  the  air  carriers  would  be  Inevitably  linked 
with  load  factor  Improvements. 

The  break-even  load  factor  for  the  local 
service  Industry,  whldh  to  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  DC-8  replacement  program, 
has  reaohed  the  approKlmate  level  of  60  per- 
cent before  return  on  Investment.  Roughly 
66  percent  would  be  the  break -«Ten  point  in- 
ctodtng  fair  retam  on  tnvestsnent.  The 
spread  between  your  48  percent  reeent  load 
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factor  and  the  65  percent  break-even.  Includ- 
ing return  element,  is  a  simple  way  to  explain 
the  industry's  need  for  subsidy  in  the  mag- 
nitude approximating  one-third  of  total  op- 
erating revenues. 

For  years,  your  association  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  subsidy  reduction.  Obviously, 
your  objective  was  not  to  reduce  subsidy 
payments  to  a  level  which  would  Jeopardize 
your  ability  to  perform  the  service  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  in 
an  economic  and  efficient  manner.  Rather, 
your  various  pronouncements  over  the  years 
have  been  pointed  toward  types  of  actions 
which  were  Intended,  in  your  opinion,  to 
produce  a  significant  decrease  in  subsidy 
without  Jeopardizing  adequate  service. 

I  think  It  is  completely  accurate  to  state 
that  the  Board's  objective  has  been  to  move 
in  a  similar  direction. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  prog- 
gress  already  made,  particularly  in  providing 
operating  flexibility  in  the  typical  local  serv- 
ice carrier  certificates.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
typical  local  service  flights  stopped  at  each 
intermediate  point  on  a  given  route  and 
the  chief  flexibility  in  a  carrier's  operations 
WM  the  authority  to  turn  around  short  of 
a  terminal  point  on  a  particular  route  seg- 
ment. I  believe  that  a  sound  program  in  the 
direction  of  curtailing  restrictions  can  fur- 
ther Improve  the  economy  of  yovir  opera- 
tions and  the  service  performed  for  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  progress  al- 
ready made.  In  those  instances  in  which 
sound,  healthy  subsidy  improvements  can 
be  attained  by  route  Improvements,  you  have 
a  real  "selling  Job"  to  do.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
develop  an  adequate  record  In  appropriate 
proceedings  and  to  convince  the  Board  that 
the  specific  route  improvements  you  seek, 
which  all  too  frequently  have  their  highly 
controversial  or  competitive  ttspects,  are  In 
the  public  interest. 

By  now,  I  am  sure,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  Board's  report  to  the  President  on  the 
airline  subsidy  reduction  program.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  this  report  has  produced 
more  understanding  or  misunderstanding  in 
the  months  since  Its  release. 

Accordingly,  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to 
comment  very  briefly  about  this  delicate 
subject  and  make  the  position  of  the  Board 
very  clear.  In  a  letter  to  Senators  Magntson 
and  MoNBOirxT,  the  Board  through  our 
Chairman,  stated,  '"I  wish  to  assure  you 
again  that  in  line  with  our  customary  prac- 
tice we  intend  to  keep  abreast  of  the  sub- 
sidy needs  of  all  carriers  at  all  times  so  that 
If  It  should  appear  that  these  estimates  are 
out  of  line  with  the  carriers'  requirements, 
we  shall  revise  them  at  the  appropriate  time 
and  if  necessary,  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation." 

I  believe  this  statement,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  should  set  at  ease  the  minds  of 
the  local  service  industry.  The  Board  Is 
not  about  to  subsidize  local  carriers  out  of 
business.  Where  there  is  an  absolute  need 
for  subsidy,  it  will  be  paid. 

On  the  procedural  side,  niay  I  assiuv  you 
that  it  was  very  expressly  and  specifically 
contemplated  by  the  Board,  in  its  discus- 
sions, that  the  report  would  not  be  con- 
sidered more  than  a  tentative  program  until 
the  indxutry  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
it,  submit  comments  on  it,  and  discuss  it 
with  the  Board  and  its  staff.  This,  of  course, 
is  aside  from  the  tentative  nature  of  the  re- 
port pending  the  Board's  receipt  of  com- 
ments from  the  executive  branch,  as  well  as 
any  expressions  or  congressional  action 
which  may  be  forthcoming. 

This  assurance  that  the  Board  did  not  In- 
tend to  finalize  its  thinking  before  it  heard 
from  you  also  encompassed  the  somewhat 
related  problem  of  the  development  of  a  new 
class  rate,  which  we  hope  will  be  made  effec- 
tive at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  1964. 


I  am  sure  it  Is  no  breach  of  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  internal  Board  discussion*  to 
reveal  that  not  a  single  Bocurd  member  ex- 
pressed a  view  different  than  that  the  local 
carriers  would  not,  could  not,  and  must  not 
be  prejudiced  in  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
class  rate  by  virtue  of  the  Board's  decision 
not  to  consult  the  local  industry  prior  to 
submission  of  the  subsidy  reduction  report 
to  the  President.  I  believe  Chairman  Boyd 
reaffirmed  that  at  the  meeting  with  the  car- 
riers on  October  3,  and.  similarly,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  October  14.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  his  statements  assuring  you  of  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  in  an  effective 
sense,  before  any  new  programs  will  be  final- 
ized to  your  possible  prejudice. 

On  the  substantive  side,  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  report  does  not  indi- 
cate a  value  Judgment  by  the  Board  as  to  a 
maxlmvun  subsidy  level  which  the  country 
can  afford  or  which  the  Board  believes  can 
be  Justified  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  Nor  does  it  contemplate  arbi- 
trary annual  subsidy  levels  that  must  be  at- 
tained year-by-year  regardless  of  factual  de- 
velopments bearing  on  the  actual  subsidy 
requirements  of  the  local  carriers.  Individ- 
ually and  collectively. 

The  report,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Is  a 
forecast  of  what  various  programs  and  fac- 
tual developments,  such  as  traffic  growth  ver- 
sus inflationary  cost  changes,  will  have  on 
the  need  of  the  carriers  in  the  next  5  years. 

Let  us  not  forget,  that  the  subsidy  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  have  not  been  amended,  and 
the  need  of  the  air  carriers  continues  to  be 
the  basic  statutory  criterion  for  subsidy 
determination. 

The  Board  has  no  thought  of  Imposing  ar- 
bitrary ceilings  on  an  annual  basis  to  keep 
step  with  the  forecast  decline  in  subsidy 
need.  Moreover,  the  Board  must  determine 
each  year,  in  light  of  the  latest  relevant 
factual  data  and  the  status  of  the  various 
programs  which  could  have  an  impact  on 
the  carrier's  subsidy  requirements,  what  it 
would  estimate  to  be  the  subsidy  require- 
ments of  the  Industry  for  each  futtire  year. 
Certainly,  if  the  rate  of  traffic  growth  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  forecast  in  the  report,  sub- 
sidy should  decline  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  all 
other  things  being  equal.  But  conversely.  If 
for  some  reason,  we  reach  periods  of  declin- 
ing trafllc  growth,  this  must  necessarily  be 
reflected  in  our  determination  of  subsidy 
requirements  prospectively. 

Tour  association  has  quite  properly  al- 
ways expressed  great  Interest  in  programs 
for  strengthening  the  routes  of  local  service 
carriers  by  various  means.  One  important 
method  involves  transfers  of  points  or  seg- 
ments from  trunkllnes  to  local  service  car- 
riers. Tills  is  an  area  where  I  believe  that 
the  initiative  of  the  local  service  carriers 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  I  believe  the 
first  step  must  be  the  preparation  by  each 
carrier  of  comprehensive,  economic,  and 
service  studies  aimed  at  bringing  out  the 
public  service  benefits  and  economic  impact 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  communities,  the 
trunkllnes,  and  the  particular  local  carrier 
in  the  speciflc  areas  where  you  believe  a 
route  transfer  has  a  realistic  potential. 

Potential  subsidy  savings  must  be  deter- 
mined on  a  realistic  basis  and  a  reduction  in 
subsidy  must  be  shown.  Here,  too,  you  must 
do  a  selling  Job.  You  must  pave  the  way  for 
maximum  acceptability  and  minimum  re- 
sistance by  the  communities.  This  you  can 
do  through  proper  explanation  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  a  local  service  carrier  can 
bring  to  a  particular  community  in  the  way 
of  improved  and  adequate  service.  Tour 
selling  Job  with  the  triinklines  might  well 
address  itself  to  questions  of  Impact  of  par- 
ticular programs  on  trimkllne  control  of 
long-haul  traffic,  possible  Joint  sales  pro- 
grams, assurances  of  convenient  trunk-local 
connecting  services,  integration  of  reserva- 


tion facilities,  and  even  mecuu  of  absorbing 
surplus  trunk  equipment. 

In  formal  proceedings  the  support  of  the 
communities  and  trunkllnes  is  not  essen- 
tial in  the  determination  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  However,  It  Is  only 
realistic  to  assume  that  the  support  of  the 
Interested  communities  and  competitive 
carriers  can  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing major  obstacles  In  the  path  you  wish 
to  pursue. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  your  associa- 
tion can  be  helpful  In  making  available 
information  of  utility  to  the  individual  car- 
riers as  to  the  success  of  various  transfers 
of  points  on  route  segments  from  trunkllnes 
to  local  service  carriers.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  terms  of  service  improvements  and 
greater  traffic  generation  following  such 
transfers. 

The  inclusion  of  the  type  of  economic 
studies  of  route  transfers  along  the  lines 
I  have  discussed  should  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  enabling  the  Board  to  determine  the 
hearing  priority  to  be  given  a  particular 
proposal.  Conceivably  it  could  also  deter- 
mine the  type  of  procedure  to  be  used  to 
process  the  application,  such  as,  the  advisa- 
bility of  employing  the  show  cause  tech- 
nique. An  extremely  Important  factor,  not 
only  as  to  the  ultimate  merits  of  the  Board's 
decision,  but  also  in  the  determination  of 
priority,  would  be  the  factual  demonstration 
of  the  potential  subsidy  Impact  involved. 
Where  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of 
a  favorable  subsidy  impact  under  the  pre- 
viously announced  Board  policies  for  prior- 
ities in  hearing  cases,  such  applications 
would  normally  be  accorded  priority  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  premature  to  draw  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  compact  air  transport  as  a 
successor  to  the  DC-3  until  there  is  some 
clarlflcation  in  the  near  future  as  to  where 
that  program  is  headed.  Nevertheless,  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  might  well  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  carriers  from  the  standpoint  of 
looking  for  types  of  situations  in  which  a 
route  transfer  would  be  enhanced  in  its  at- 
tractiveness to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
industry. 

Promotional  fares,  such  as  Pan-Am's  thrift 
fare  and  your  own  "Visit  U.S.A."  fare,  have 
been  occup]rlng  the  Increasing  attention  of 
the  industry  and  the  Board  In  recent  years. 
I  believe  that  continued  careful  attention  of 
the  local  carriers  in  the  search  for  economic 
promotional  fares  is  even  more  essential  for 
the  locals  than  the  trunkllnes.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  factors,  equally 
applicable  to  both  segments  of  the  industry, 
which.  I  believe,  emphasize  the  need  for  your 
diligent  efforts  to  maximize  traffic  develop- 
ment through  promotional  fares: 

1.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  general  fare 
level  in  the  past  6  years. 

2.  In  view  of  the  current  Industry  load 
factor  of  less  than  43  percent,  it  is  possible 
for  a  major  part  of  future  revenue  gtrowth  to 
flow  directly  to  an  improvement  in  your  sub- 
sidy or  net  Income  position. 

3.  The  success  of  a  number  of  local  car- 
riers with  programs  for  the  development  of 
promotional  fares. 

4.  The  anomaly  of  DC-3  fares  which  are 
invariably  flrst-class  fares  under  published 
tariffs  but  which,  accordingly,  sometimes  are 
In  marked  contrast  to  lower  fares  for  Jet 
coach  operations  in  the  same  areas. 

I  am  still  convinced,  as  I  was  back  in  1958, 
that  something  can  be  accomplished  in  de- 
veloping an  equitable  arrangement  for  com- 
missions to  be  paid  by  the  trunk  and  local 
carriers  on  the  sale  of  interline  tickets.  I 
know  many  studies  have  been  made  of  pos- 
sibilities in  this  area.  A  preliminary  staff 
study  indicates  that  if  the  prorate  system  on 
Joint  tickets  were  modlfled  to  provide  that 
the  originating  carrier — trunkllne  or  local 
service — retain  93  on  each  ticket  and  the  re- 
mainder   allocated    on    a    mileage    basis,   It 
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would  increase  the  revenue  of  the  local  serv- 
ice airlines  by  approximately  $1.7  million 
annually. 

I  think  the  prospects  of  Improving  the 
local  service  share  of  Interline  tickets 
throxigh  a  commission  type  of  arrangement, 
or  a  modlflcatlon  of  the  present  Joint  fare 
divisions,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  further  in- 
vestigation by  your  association.  I  can  as- 
sure you  of  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  Board's  staff  in  pursuing  this  avenue. 
The  objective  should  be  to  determine 
whether  the  local  service  share  of  Joint  tick- 
ets for  interline  sales  is  equitable. 

Programs  aimed  at  sound  route  strength- 
ening of  the  local  service  industry  and  the 
promotion  of  efficient  operations  by  the 
carriers  can  be  expected  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  any  long-range  program  of  subsidy 
reduction  geared  to  the  subsidy  require- 
ments of  the  carriers.  But  in  addition  to 
route  strengthening,  the  real  key  to  subsidy 
improvement  is  tied  to  the  load  factor  on 
existing  flights  as  well  as  any  newly  author- 
ized operations. 

The  waste  inherent  in  a  43  percent  load 
factor  is  a  tragic  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
management,  the  investor,  and  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  only  through  significant  locul  factor 
Improvement  that  the  carriers  and  the  pub- 
lic can  share  the  benefits  of  the  Improved 
efficiency  that  goes  with  more  economical 
aircraft. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  trans- 
portation message  of  1963,  "The  troubles  in 
our  transportation  system  are  deep;  and  no 
Just  and  comprehensive  set  of  goals  •  •  • 
can  be  quickly  or  easily  reached.  But  few 
areas  of  public  concern  are  more  basic  to 
our  progress  as  a  nation." 

I  hope  that  sound  fare  policies,  route 
strengthening,  hard  work  smd  constructive 
thought  geared  to  load  factor  improvement 
will  lead  to  a  flnandally  healthy  local  serv- 
ice indxistry,  reasonable  fares  for  the  public, 
and  sound  subsidy  reductions. 

I  said  in  1958,  and  I  repeat  now.  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Transport  Airlines  can  be 
proud  of  its  record  of  cooperation  in  the 
public  interest.  It  has  recognized  that  while 
we  may  disagree  on  method,  our  objective 
is  a  common  one — the  promotion  of  local  air 
transportation  in  the  public  Interest.  We 
at  the  Board  look  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  our  good  relationship  in  working  toward 
this  objective. 


SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Charles  Nutter,  publisher  of  the 
Picayune  Item  of  Picayune.  Miss.,  has 
written  a  most  thought  provoking  edi- 
torial regarding  the  recently  announced 
plan  to  sell  surplus  American  wheat  to 
the  Sovieta. 

This  editorial  Is  written  by  one  of  Mis- 
sissippi's most  able  and  objective  news- 
Pf4)er  publishers,  a  man  who  has  had 
wide  experience  in  Journalism  and  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  former  Associated  Press 
correspondent  and  also  a  former  official 
of  the  International  House,  a  New 
Orleans  trade  establishment. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  careful 
attention  and  reading  by  every  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hkek  W«  Oo  Again 

Nlcolal  Lenin,  father  of  modem  com- 
munism In  the  world,  was  a  master  psy- 
chologist who  understood  human  nature 
better    than    our    modern-day    leaders,    es- 


pecially In  the  United  States.  With  the 
complete  and  brutal  cynicism  which  char- 
acterizes Communist  thought,  Lenin  ooce  re- 
marked "When  the  time  comes  to  hang  the 
capitalists,  they  will  be  bidding  against 
each  other  to  sell  us  the  rope." 

Lenin  died  In  1934.  If  he  was  living  now 
he  could  say  of  today's  proposed  wheat  deal 
with  Russia  "you  see  what  I  mean."  Since 
the  beginning  in  1917  the  Commxmlsts  have 
known  and  used  the  fact  that  trade  was  a 
weapon  as  effective  as  explosives  or  propa- 
ganda. They  have  beneflted  thereby  when 
they  chose  to  use  this  weapon. 

Today's  wheat  deal  brings  back  bitter 
memories  to  those  who  follow  Communist 
progress.  This  is  a  retiim  to  the  depres- 
sion days  when  American  industry,  desperate 
for  business,  vied  strongly  to  provide  Russia 
with  automobile  and  tractor  factories,  air- 
plane and  food  industries,  gold  mining  and 
petroleum  know-how  and  any  number  of 
other  industries  needed  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  flrst  6-year  plan.  These  plants  replcM^ed 
and  supplemented  induetriee  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Communists  and  de- 
stroyed, ruined,  or  badly  run  by  the  Reds. 

American  engineers  accompanied  Ameri- 
can know-how  and  American  capital  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  thousands  in  the  early 
thirties.  So  did  German,  British,  French, 
and  Italian  engineers  and  capital.  Slowly 
Russia  began  to  get  on  its  feet,  saved  by 
capitalism. 

This  was  a  repetition  of  what  happened  a 
decade  eexlier  when  Lenin  took  the  Com- 
munist back  to  capitalism  for  a  few  years 
under  the  new  economic  plan,  known  as 
NEP,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  star- 
vation, and  disaster  to  the  Communists.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  early  forties 
when  we  all  pitched  in  to  save  the  Commu- 
nists again  in  the  war.  When  the  danger 
was  past  the  Reds  kicked  us  out  with  Insults 
and  caliminy;  it  happened  Just  like  this  is 
the  twenties,  the  thirties,  the  forties,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  fifties. 

We  are  falling  over  ourselves  now  to  rush 
to  Khrushchev's  aid  in  his  hxingry  country, 
ruined  by  false  agricultural  theories  and 
practices.  Already  sensing  our  eagerness  he 
has  started  the  insults  and  terms  under 
which  he  will  accept  our  help.  History 
teaches  that  history  repeats  Itself.  Here  we 
go  again. 


U.S.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  HELPS 
FINANCE  THE  GOOD  LIFE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  published  an  article  by  Robert 
Dietsch  headlined  "UJ3.  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Helps  Finance  the  Ck>od  Life." 

This  article  states: 

Tour  tax  money  has  been  spent  or  loaned 
to  help  train  copper  workers  in  Montana  for 
new  Jobs  with  Anaconda,  the  company  which 
laid  off  the  workers  in  the  first  place  and 
which  was  looking  for  people  with  different 
skUls  to  hire.  [ARA]  spent  $10,000  to  train 
100  copper  mine  workers  for  Anaconda,  a 
giant  company  with  the  capability  to  train 
its  own  workers  with  Its  own  money. 

I  asked  the  Area  Redevelopment  to 
comment  on  those  statements.  ARA 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

The  Anaconda  Co.  has  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to  its  side  of  the  agreement  by  bear- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  retraining  the  work- 
ers, paying  them  more  than  918  a  day  during 
the  4 -week  training  course  and  hiring  them 
as  hard  rock  miners,  grade  3,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  training.  The  cost  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  training  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  to  the  Government  for 
the  2-week  orientation  program.  This  co- 
operative venture  has  already  created  about 


200  taxpaying  wage  earners  who  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  on  permanent  relief  rtrtls. 

In  my  opinion,  this  cooperative  ven- 
ture of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, the  Anaconda  Co..  the  Mon- 
tana State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Montana  State  Employment  Service,  and 
local  officials  of  Silver  Bow  and  Deer 
Lodge  Counties  is  helping  to  alleviate 
hardship  and  ease  the  difficult  transition 
required  of  workers  who  face  job  changes 
because  of  technological  advances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
immediately  following  these  remarks,  the 
Daily  News  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  the  comments  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Sept.  30, 

1963] 
Taxpatebs  Bmu)  Ski  Lots — X!&.  Aska  Re- 

DKVZLOPIUKT  HKLPS  FIMAMCX  THE  GOOO  LlR 

(By  Robert  Dietsch) 

In  the  last  2  years,  your  tax  money  has 
been  spent  or  loaned  to: 

Build  motels,  ski  resorts,  and  other  recre- 
ational faculties  in  a  dosen  States,  on  an 
Indian  reservation  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Builders  or  promoters  have  received  #43  mil- 
lion in  Government  loans. 

Help  buy  snow-making  mxu:hlnery  for  sev- 
eral of  those  resorts  and  help  build  golf 
courses,  cocktail  lounges,  and  bowling  alleys 
in  others.  Also  train  waitresses  for  the  mo- 
tel restaurants. 

Train  sightseeing  guides  in  Hawaii. 

Build  a  summer  theater  in  North  Carolina. 

Build  roadside  handicraft  display  stands  in 
Arkansas. 

Study  the  feasibility  of  harvesting  process- 
ing and  marketing  sea  lions  In  Alaska. 

Help  train  copper  workers  in  Montana  for 
new  Jobs  with  Anaconda,  the  company  which 
laid  off  the  workers  in  the  first  place  and 
which  was  looking  for  people  with  different 
skills  to  hire. 

POE  DEPKBSSEO  ABEA8 

Loans  or  grants  for  all  these  projects  came 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, an  agency  set  up  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  1961  to  help  business  and 
employment  in  depressed  areas. 

Since  then,  the  ARA  has  become  one  of  the 
biggest  subjects  of  controversy  on  the  New 
Frontier. 

Republicans  dub  It  the  "Area  Reelection 
Administration  .•* 

Businessmen  charge  it  Is  c(»npetlng  with 
private  industry,  making  reckless  loans  and 
giving  money  to  dubious  enterprises,  the 
type  rejected  as  unfeasible  and  uneconomic 
by  private  experts. 

Edwin  P.  Nellan,  president  of  the  X3B. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  called  ARA  the 
"Christine  Keeler"  of  an  American  scandal 
Involving  "wholesale  buying  and  selling  of 
public  office." 

TOO    BACEBf 

Other  critics  say  ARA  is  overly  eager  to 
farm  out  its  money.  They  say  ARA  supports 
new  businesses  even  after  local  industrial 
developers  refuse  to  contribute  their  10  per- 
cent required  by  law. 

(ARA  can  loan  up  to  66  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project;  the  rest  of  the  money  must 
come  from  private  financial  sources,  the  local 
community  booster  group,  and  the  project 
owners. ) 

ARA  officials,  understandably,  argue  their 
case  with  vigor. 

Administrator  William  Batt  says  his  agen- 
cy goes  into  programs  shimned  by  privaM 
biisinessmen. 
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"Ttimj  aren't  IntarettMl  In  creating  employ- 
ment." Ux.  Batt  said. 

He  defends  the  millions  put  Into  motels 
by  pointing  to  overall  toiirlst  and  recreation 
growth  and  Its  potential. 

What's  more.  ARA  claims  rt  has  created,  or 
laid  the  basis  for  creating.  47,600  Jobe  and 
for  training  23.600  persons. 

PBOBS 

An  investigation  Into  all  phasee  of  ARA 
activity  by  the  Scrtppe-Howard  newspapers 
gives  the  edge  to  ARA's  critics. 

While  the  Agency  has  Indeed  acted  to  cre- 
ate some  legitimate  busineasea  in  depressed 
areas  (and  even  some  not  so  depressed) 
and  has  created  some  employnMnt,  the  Inves- 
tigation showed  that  ARA  Is  overeager  to 
farm  out  the  $394  million  given  to  it  in  19fll. 
For  example.  It  pressed  hard  to  lend  $323,000 
to  developers  of  a  ski  resort  between  Altoona 
and  Bedford,  Pa.,  despite  reluctance  of  the 
/^Itfiri^  community  development  group  to 
go  along;  the  latter  deemed  the  project  too 
riskT  and  thouaht  It  would  create  few  Jobs. 
Not  only  did  the  resort  owners  get  ARA's 
$222,000  but  they  also  received  $110,000 
frcsn  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion   (RBA). 

In  another  case,  a  wealthy  Detroit  indus- 
trialist got  almost  $1  million  to  help  build 
"one  of  the  world's  most  luxurious  resorts" 
in  northern  Michigan;  he  reported  the  other 
day,  during  a  phone  conversation,  that  "ARA 
was  around  suggesting  I  was  eligible  for  more 
loans." 

That  many  of  the  222  technical  assistance 
studies  approved  by  ARA  (at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $7  million)  have  been  done  by  others 
in  the  past  year.  The  aea-Uon  study  in 
Alaska  is  one;  also  grants  to  study  better  ex- 
ploitation of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  uses 
of  timber  in  varloiis  States,  handicraft  de- 
velopment in  the  Appalachltms  and  market- 
ing of  peaches  In  Georgia. 

That  ARA  Job  totals  are  exaggerated;  far 
fewer  than  47,500  positions  have  been  created 
or  seem  In  prospect.  A  metal  fabricating 
firm  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, carries  a  notation  of  "60  Jobs"  in 
ARA's  directory;  the  firm  now  employs  11 
persons  and  the  president  acknowledges  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  total  reaches 
20.  A  candy  manufacturer  says  his  employ- 
ment may  even  decrease  after  he  vises  ARA 
loan  money  to  buy  new  machinery.  He's  on 
ARA's  books  for  60  Jobs. 

That  some  ARA  loan  recipients  d(»'t  try 
very  hard  to  seek  private  financing  before 
going  after  Government  money,  as  required 
by  law.  ARA  loans  carry  4  percent  interest; 
private  loans  6  percent  or  more. 

"Sure,  I  would  have  expanded  my  plant 
If  ARA  weren't  around,"  conceded  one  In- 
dustrial plant  manager.  "I  would  have  used 
my  working  capital  or  gone  after  bcknk  fi- 
nancing harder  than  I  did.  But  I  got  to- 
gether with  ARA;  after  aU.  you  don't  find 
4-percent  money  very  often  these  days." 

That  some  ARA  training  programs  (ure  of  a 
dubious  nature.  There  presumably  are 
plenty  of  sightseeing  gviides  in  Hawaii  but 
ARA  nevertheless  spent  $5,000  to  train  22 
part-time  farmers  in  that  work.  It  spent 
$10,000  to  train  100  copper-mine  workers  for 
Anaconda — a  giant  company  with  the  capa- 
bility to  train  Its  own  workers  with  its  own 
money.  To  this  list  can  be  added  the  wait- 
resses trained  with  taxpayer  funds  for  duty 
at  a  Michigan  resort  and  others  trained  for 
restaurant  Jobs  In  a  motel  at  Palntsvllle,  Ky. 
This  motel,  incidentally,  is  across  the  high- 
way from  a  taxpayer-bxillt  handicraft  stand. 

BOW    FAST 

InhfSrent  In  the  ARA  program,  and  in  a 
growing  number  of  other  assistance  pro- 
grams Initialed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Is  the  philosophical  question  of  how 
far  the  Federal  Government  should  go  in 
seei^Tig  to  create  Jobs  and  loan  taxpayer 
money  to  private  enterprise. 


As  Chamber  President  Nellan  has  pointed 
out  and  as  the  Scrlpps- Howard  probe  of  ARA 
showed,  even  those  who  abhor  the  idea  of 
Federal  intervention  solicit  Federal  money 
after  programs  are  approved. 

While  a  few  local  business  groups  across 
the  country  have  spurned  ARA  help,  most 
have  accepted  it  and  many  have  sought  it. 

The  Idea  of  having  Uncle  Sam  help  bring 
a  new  firm  into  town  overshadows  criticism 
of  Federal  Intrusion  Into  private  enterprise. 

The  Kennedy  administration  obviously 
thinks  highly  of  ARA.  It  wanU  Congress  to 
double  the  Agency's  budget  and  extend  Its 
life. 

The  Senate  has  agreed  but  the  Hoxise.  In 
June,  rejected  the  proposal  by  five  votes. 

The  Denaocratic  leadership  now  wants  the 
House  Rules  Committee  to  send  an 
amended  ARA  blU  to  the  floor. 

COMSCKNTS   ST  THK   hMXM.  RXD«yn.OP>«NT   Al>- 
MlNISTRATIOlf      ON      TH«      VOCATIONAL      P«K- 
TaAININO   PBOGSAM   or  OCTOBXE  3.   1962.  »o« 
THX  Bxrrrx,  Mont.,  Devxlopmbnt  A«ia  of 
Sn.v>a  Bow  and  Dezb  Lodcx  CouNTana 
As  can  be  best  Judged  from  the  copies  of 
actual  proposals  submitted  by  local  and  State 
agencies,     to    the    Departments    of    Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Commerce, 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
automation  In  the  Anaconda  copper  smelter 
in  Butte.  Mont.,  resulted  in  the  employment 
termination  of  300  or  more  smelter  workers. 
The  company  had  Jobs  for  hard  rock  miners, 
but  a  month  of  Intensive  retraining  would  be 
reqtilred  for  men  acctistomed  to  underground 
work.    However,  because  the  smelter  workers, 
faced  with  layoffs  and  perhaps  permanent 
unemployment,    had    never    worked    under- 
ground, longer  training  would  be  required, 
and  the  company  was  reluctant  to  consider 
them.     This  is  expensive  training  and  the 
company's    reluctance    to   experiment    with 
totally     lnexi)erienced     men     was     under- 
standable. 

At  the  request  of  State  and  local  ofllclals 
together  with  the  union  and  company  offi- 
cials, the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion agreed  to  handle  2  weeks  of  pretralnlng 
orientation  for  the  workers,  and  the  Ana- 
conda Co.  agreed  to  conduct  the  actual  train- 
ing program  at  the  company's  expense.  The 
cost  of  the  orientation,  paid  by  ARA,  was 
about  $6,000  for  the  first  100  workers.  The 
results  were  so  successful  that  ARA  was  re- 
quested to  repeat  the  orientation  on  another 
100  which  was  done  a  similar  cost  and  has 
been  so  successful  that  ARA  has  now  been 
requested  to  repeat  with  the  third  100. 

The  company  has  scrupulously  adhered  to 
its  side  of  the  agreement  by  bearing  the 
entire  cost  of  retraining  the  workers,  paying 
them  more  than  $18  a  day  dtirlng  the  4-week 
training  course  and  hiring  them  as  hard  rock 
miners,  grade  3.  upon  completion  of  the 
training.  The  cost  to  the  company  for  the 
training  is  certainly  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  to  the  Government  for  the  2-week  orien- 
tation program.  This  cooperative  venture 
has  already  created  about  200  taxpaying  wage 
earners  who  might  otherwise  have  been  on 
permanent  relief  rolls. 

BACKCROtnn)  CoJoirNTS  rr  Area  Redevelop- 

MEKT     ADMIKTSTRATION 

The  economy  of  the  cities  of  Butte  and 
Anaconda  is  btued  on  the  mining  and  proc- 
essing Of  nonferrous  metals  mined  and 
smelted  in  the  area.  The  Anaconda  Co., 
due  to  technological  advance  in  processing 
raw  ore.  Is  building  a  new  ore  concentra- 
tion plant  in  the  city  of  Butte  and  discon- 
tinuing concentrating  ore  in  Anaconda.  The 
new  plant  will  be  able  to  Increase  efBclency 
in  processing  low-grade  ore  and  save  trans- 
porting a  low-value  product  22  miles  by  rail. 
In  addition,  it  will  be  able  to  operate  more 
efficiently  with  considerably  less  manpower. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  280  men 
will  lose  their  Jobs  in  Anaconda  as  a  result 


of  this  application  of  advance  technology  in 
concentrating  ore  in  Silver  Bow  and  Deer 
Lodge  Counties.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Anaconda  Co.  and  local  planning  conamit- 
taas.  the  Montana  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice Is  doing  all  It  can  to  ease  the  effect  of 
this  change  on  workers  and  local  biisiness 
by  helping  them  find  other  Jobs. 

One  possibility  Is  an  offer  by  the  Anaconda 
Co.  to  absorb  100  of  these  men  Into  their 
mining  operation  in  Butte.  The  Anaconda 
Co.  has  estimated  an  Increase  in  activity  in 
Uie  deep  mines  will  continue  through  1964. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  to  transferring  these 
men  from  smeltermen  to  miners  is  the 
training  necessary  to  become  a  successful 
hardrock  miner. 

A  number  of  men  fall  to  make  the  grade 
undergrotuid  because  they  have  never  had 
surface  training  and  orientation  prior  to 
their  starting  actual  mining  work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  proposed  ARA 
training  course  to  give  2  weeks  of  concen- 
trated training  to  give  the  men  going  Into 
the  underground  mining  enough  knowledge 
to  qualify  them  as  grade  8.  The  Anaconda 
Co.  will  then  hire  those  qualified  at  $18.48 
per  Bhift  and  give  them  30  more  days  of 
student  mining  under  actual  mining  condi- 
tions. Those  successfully  completing  train- 
ing will  then  be  put  on  a  contract  basis 
with  a  $20.60  per  day  base  rate  while  on 
contract. 


r. 


REPORT  BY  NATIONAL  FUELS  AND 
ENERGY      STUDY— TRIBUTE      TO 
SAMUEL  G.  LASKY 
Mr.    HRUSKA.      Mr.    President,    on 
October  13,  1962. 1  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  national 
fuels  and  energy  study  group  on  an  as- 
sessment  of   available   Information   on 
energy  in  the  United  States.    The  report, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.  Is   a   complete   and    informative 
analysis  of  our  national  energy  situation. 
The  study  group  foiuid  that  competi- 
tion within  the  fuels  Industries  has  pro- 
vided oil.  natural  gas,  coal,  electricity, 
and  other  sources  of  power  to  the  public 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  that  while 
America's  energy  requirements  will  dou- 
ble by  1980.  our  domestic  fuel  resources 
can  readily  meet  all  requirements  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Fuels  Study 
Group  was  the  Assistant  Director  of  Min- 
eral Resources  in  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Samuel  O.  Lasky.  Mr.  Lasky  has 
completed  32  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  both 
as  an  unusually  capable  technician  In 
geology  and  as  a  skilled  administrator 
and  manager.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  performance  as 
Chairman  of  the  study  group,  he  is  a 
recent  recipient  of  the  highest  honor 
the  Department  can  bestow,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

The  contributions  of  such  outstanding 
civil  servants  often  go  unrecognized.  It 
Is  good,  therefore,  to  note  that  suitable 
recognition  has  been  accorded  to  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  whose  career  has  in- 
cluded a  number  of  significant  achieve- 
ments in  the  broad  area  of  minerals  pol- 
icy, a  subject  of  vital  and  continuing 
Interest  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  am  pri- 
vileged to  add  my  own  recognition  to 
that  Mr.  Lasky  has  already  been  ac- 
corded by  Secretary  Udall. 


1963 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  citation  which 
accompanied  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  presented  to  Mr.  Ladcy  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrrATioH  FOR  DisTiNGinsHKO  Slavics — 
'  Sauuzl  G.  Laskt 

(By  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.O.) 
In  recognition  of  his  32  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  In  geology  and  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative management  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior:  Sinoe  1931  when  Mr.  Lasky 
began  bis  Federal  service  as  an  assistant 
geologist  with  the  Geological  Sturvey.  his 
work  has  been  character Ised  by  exceptional 
Initiative,  personal  integrity,  and  profes- 
sional excellence.  He  advanced  to  principal 
geologist  with  the  Survey  and  in  1951  he 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
where  his  special  talents  and  experience  were 
utilised  in  guiding  departmental  planning 
in  mineral  reeources,  fli^t  on  the  staff  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  ICineral  Resources,  and 
from  1963  to  1960  as  a  member  of  the  tech- 
nical review  staff.  In  1960,  Mr.  Lasky  was 
again  on  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mineral  Resouroes,  charged  with  developing 
and  implementing  the  organization  of  the 
Office  of  Goal  Research.  In  May  1961.  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office.  He 
assisted  the  UJS.  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  as  chairman  of  its 
national  fuels  and  energy  study  from  August 
1,  1961,  to  September  7,  1962.  The  wcffk  of 
this  study  under  his  chalrmanahip  was  highly 
praised.  It  was  the  latest  of  many  such  spe- 
cial and  difficult  assignments  ably  handled 
by  Mr.  Lasky  during  his  Federal  service,  in 
all  of  which  he  has  brought  great  credit 
upon  this  Etepartment.  In  recognition  of  his 
eminent  career  in  Government,  the  D^art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  grants  to  Mr.  Lasky  its 
highest  honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

SnrwART  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OP  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE  ON  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some 
resentment  and  Indignation  were  ex- 
pressed by  some  Nebraskans  on  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  the  recent  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  interstate 
highway  building  within  that  State. 
This  Is  very  unfortunate  indeed  because 
this  arm  of  the  Congress  is  competent, 
well  considered,  and  well  operated.  It 
will  be  remembered  as  an  agency  which 
was  created  through  the  active  efforts 
of  many  Senators,  including  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska.  The 
very  first  Comptroller  General  was  the 
late  Mr.  McCarl,  of  McCook,  Nebr. 

Review  of  any  Government  expendi- 
ture on  interstate  highways  by  such  a 
competent  body  should  be  welccmied  be- 
cause when  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem is  completed,  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  maintenance 
at  State  expense.  It  therefore  behooves 
anyone  who  has  Nebraska's  best  interests 
at  heart  to  insist  upon  the  best  possible 
building  and  construction  job  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  fair 
In  Its  operations.    Before  Its  report  on 


Nebraska  State  construction  was  re- 
leased, its  proposed  text  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  for 
its  comment  to  be  included  in  the  report 
as  published.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  was  Informed  that 
the  Federal  bureau.  In  turn,  communi- 
cated with  the  Nebraska  highway  de- 
partment for  its  comment.  This  is  typi- 
cal of  the  fairness  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  an  effort  is  made  to  produce 
a  helpful  and  meaningful  report. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Comp- 
troller General  Joseph  Campbell,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  goes  about  its 
job  quietly  and  efficiently.  Without  its 
honest  examination  and  appraisal  of 
governmental  operations,  the  Congress 
would  have  no  intelligent  accounting  of 
the  extensive  spending  programs  which 
we  authorize. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  legions  of 
public  information  officers  who  thump 
the  publicity  tubs  for  almost  every  other 
agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
does  not  even  have  a  public  information 
office.  Yet  its  work  is  respected  and 
regarded  highly  by  the  public. 

These  thoughts  are  expressed  In  more 
detail  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  the  editorial 
"Lonely  Sentinels,"  printed  in  the 
Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Oct.  29,  1963] 

liOmCLT     8KMTrNV.S 

If  the  Federal  agencies  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  were  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  charm, 
glamour  and  persuasive  publicity  techniques, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  wouldn't  even 
be  in  the  running. 

It's  a  plain  Jane  outfit  which  does  its  Job 
without  press  agentry.  The  sticky  hand  ct 
partisan  or  factional  politics  is  not  to  be 
found  there.  It  does  not  run  political  er- 
rands for  the  Kennedy  administration  or  tor 
anybody  else.  Including  Its  boss,  the  Con- 
gress ot  the  United  States. 

What  the  OAO  does  do  is  review  Federal 
spending  and  make  investigations  to  see  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  Is  spent  as  Congress 
Intended.  After  so  doing,  It  makes  written 
reports  to  the  Congress,  pointing  out  where 
it  believes  an  agency  handling  Federal  money 
has  strayed  from  proper  procedures. 

The  OAO  has  made  news  in  Nebraska  these 
past  10  days  becaiise  it  issued  a  report  in 
which  it  concluded  that  "ineffective  review 
and  supervision"  by  both  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  had  resulted  in  "lees  than  first-quality 
interstate  highways  In  the  State." 

The  agency  added  that  a  number  of  faults 
had  been  corrected,  but  that  some  remained, 
and  that,  all  in  all,  substantial  amounts  of 
Federal-aid  funds  had  been  wasted  in  Ne- 
braska on  design  features  of  questionable 
necessity. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter.  Governor  Mor- 
rison, the  Nebra.*ka  Department  of  RocmIb  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  have  reason  to 
be  concerned,  and  should  fec^  called  upon 
to  answer  the  specific  criticisms. 

But  we  can  see  no  occasion  to  attack  the 
Accounting  Office  and  to  ask  for  an  inveetig»- 
tlon,  as  Governor  Morrison  did  last  week. 
Congressmen  questioned  by  this  newqM^>er's 
Washington  bxireau  seem  satisfied  that  the 
OAO  report  is  in  order  and  that  it  will  have 
a  good  effect.  We  strongly  hope  and  believe 
that  it  wlU. 


If*lt  were  not  for  the  GAO.  Congress  would 
havs  no  effective  way  ot  following  up  the 
spending  of  Federal  dollars.  Just  as  without 
the  Nebraska  Legislature's  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  legislature's  independent  fiscal 
analyst,  there  could  be  no  effective  planning 
and  review  of  State  ^>endlng. 

Legislative  controlled  accounting  agencies. 
Federal  and  State,  often  make  themselves 
unpopular  with  the  spending  agencies  be- 
cause it  is  the  accounting  agencies'  Job  to 
let  the  legislatures  and  the  people  know 
what  the  spending  score  Is. 

At  a  time  when  executive  departments  and 
spending  agencies  are  trying  to  blow  down 
and  run  o\tr  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures with  their  plans  for  bigger  and  bigger 
government  and  bigger  and  bigger  ^>endlng. 
the  accounting  agencies  often  stand  like 
lonely  sentinels  as  they  carry  out  their  mis- 
sions to  alert  and  inform  the  legislatures 
and  the  people. 

But  the  sentinels  are  essential  if  the  repre- 
sentative system  and  legislative  control  of 
Goverrunent  are  to  siirvive.  They  deserve 
every  citlaen's  8ui>port. 


FREEDOM  VERSUS  COERCION 

Mr.  PELL.  It  seems  increasingly 
clear  to  me  that  whatever  the  future 
holds  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
cold  war  confrontation,  the  Ideological 
aspect  of  that  confrontation  Is  going  to 
continue.  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  Intends 
no  coexistence  in  the  realm  of  ideology. 
I,  for  one,  relish  that  challenge  and  am 
optimistic  about  its  outcome.  My  opti- 
mism is  based  on  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
overriding  advantage  our  society  has — 
whereas  our  adversary  seeks  to  capture 
men's  minds,  we  seek  to  make  them  free. 

In  this  competition  of  freedom  versus 
coercion,  the  UJS.  Information  Agency 
bears  the  official  Government  responsi- 
bility for  representing  our  side.  That 
Agency  conducts  its  work  through  every 
possible  means  of  communication — radio, 
television,  films,  books,  magazines,  and 
so  forth.  Ehie  to  limitations  on  our 
ability  to  conduct  information  activities 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  other  than 
shortwave  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  Agency  has  relied  heavily 
on  exhibits.  These  exhibits  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  cultural  ex- 
change agreements  and  have  met  with 
considerable  success.  In  the  last  year 
they  have  covered  such  subjects  as  plas- 
tics, transportation,  and  medicine.  The 
exhibits  are  accompanied  by  about  25 
Americans  who  are  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  coxmtry  in  which  we 
are  exhibiting.  I  am  told  that  these 
guides  are  at  least  as  important  as  the 
subject  matter  of  the  exhibit  itself  In 
terms  of  representing  our  country.  Enir- 
Ing  the  past  year  close  to  a  million  So- 
viet citizens  attended  our  exhibits.  All 
reports  indicate  the  impact  has  been 
impressive. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  most  recent  USIA  exhibit  entitled 
"Graphic  Arts:  U.S.A.,"  which  opened 
just  2  weeks  ago  in  Alma  Ata,  Kazakh- 
stan. During  the  first  week  alone  over 
100,000  Soviet  citizens  attended  the  ex- 
hibit. These  Soviet  visitors  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  2,000  items  of 
American  gn^ihic  arts  and  how  they  are 
useful  in  our  society.  While,  in  part,  the 
very  existence  of  something  American  In 
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the  hinterlands  of  the  Soviet  Union  as- 
sures a  large  andlence,  the  introduction 
Into  the  gray  Soviet  society  of  an  exhibit 
such  as  this,  illustrating  the  color  and 
artistry  of  our  open  society,  is  a  vital  con- 
tributing factor.  This  graphic  arts  ex- 
hibit will  go  from  Alma-Ata  to  Moscow 
for  a  month  and  then  conclude  its  So- 
viet Journey  in  Yerevan,  Soviet  Armenia. 
Several  articles  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  UjS.  press  describing  the 
reception  of  the  graphic  arts  exhibit  as 
well  as  the  transportation  exhibit  in  Ru- 
mania and  a  recent  art  exhibit  in  S&o 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

I  commend  these  articles  which  follow 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  11, 
the  Herald  Tribune  of  October  7,  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  8 
for  consideration  by  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times.  Oct.  11. 

1863] 
UJS.    AST    Show    Dbaws    Labox    Csowm    Uf 
Sovirr — DivKBSK  Display  or  Okathics  At- 
TaACTS    1.000    AN    Hou«    IM    Kazakhstan 
Capital 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 
Alma-Ata.  VS3Jt..  October  8— An  exhi- 
bition of  graphic  art  frtHn  the  United  States 
haa  become  a  tremendously  popular  attrac- 
tion In  this  central  Asian  dty.  the  capital  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  of  Kazakhstan. 

In  a  days,  more  than  17.000  Soviet  citizens, 
most  of  them  In  their  teens  or  early  twen- 
ties, have  come  to  see  a  gay  collection  of 
funny  American  poeters,  prepoeterous  ads, 
colorful  book  covers,  and  abstract  prints. 

The  exhibition  is  a  study  in  calculated 
disorder,  dlvenity  and  gaiety.  It  has  been 
designed  to  show  what  happens  In  a  society 
where  an  artist,  whatever  his  talents,  is  free 
to  let  his  imagination  mn  in  any  direction 
he  wants  and  the  message  is  getting  acroes. 

"Tou  mean  you're  really  allowed  to  paint 
like  this  and  nobody  says  anything?"  one  of 
the  visitors  asked. 

"I  am  against  abstract  art,"  a  middle-aged 
man  declared  after  having  seen  it  all.  Then 
he  added,  "I've  bought  tickets  for  the  next  a 
weeks." 

Like  all  the  others,  he  carried  off  a  port- 
folio of  prints  and  brochures  given  to  each 
visitor.  By  the  end  of  this  week  American 
abstract  prints  may  be  pinned  to  the  walls 
of  50,000  homes  of  Alma-Ata  and  the  central 
Asian  farmlands  around  it. 

The  size  of  the  crowds  came  as  a  s\irprise 
to  Jack  Masey  of  the  exhibits  division  of  the 
XJ3.  Information  Agency.  He  exi>ected  a 
sizable  tximout  but  not  the  more  than  1,000 
every  hotir  who  have  been  pouring  in  since 
the  show  opened. 

Alma-Ata,  fewer  than  300  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border,  is  the  exhibition's  first  stop. 
It  will  be  here  1  month;  in  December  It  will 
move  to  Moscow  for  a  month,  and  early  next 
year  it  wQl  go  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Much  of  the  excitement  of  the  oi)enlng 
days  centered  on  Russian-speaking  young 
Americana  who  are  guides.  American  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
using  such  guides,  mostly  students  of  Rus- 
sian literature  at  American  universities,  for 
the  last  4  jrears.  The  guides  in  front  of  the 
abstract  prints  were  the  most  embattled. 

"What  would  you  say  If  they  painted  you 
like  this."  Oresta  Szeparowyez,  a  young  New 
Torker.  was  asked  in  front  ot  an  abstract 
portrait. 

"Ther*  are  all  sorts  of  people  and  they 
shovUdnt  all  b«  made  to  look  beautiful,"  she 
answered. 


A  young  Tfr««^h  wonutn  looking  at  an  ab- 
stracUou  titled,  "Vls-A-VU"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "there  I  see  that  line  now.  there's 
something  there." 

"Tou  see.  when  you  look  and  think,  you 
begin  to  see  it,"  said  Oresta  happily. 

An  abstraction  called  White  on  White, 
showing  oblong  and  roundish  white  forms 
on  a  bfM:kground  of  a  different  shade  of 
white  attracted  the  most  attention  and  some 
scorn.  "What  is  it?"  people  wanted  to 
know.     "An  experiment,"  Oresta  answered. 

"Looks  like  noodles, ■*  a  woman  said. 

"I  thought  bllni  [Russian  pancakes)"  de- 
clared her  husband  as  they  walked  away 
shaking  their  heads. 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Trlbime, 

Oct.  7.  1963] 

Rvmanxa's  Wnj>  About  UJS.  Show 

(By  David  Miller) 

BrcMAKEST. — A  crowd  of  10.000  Rumanians 
pressed  against  a  police  barrier  yesterday 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  enter  a  U.8.  Govern- 
ment transportation  exhibit  already 
swamped  by  record  attendance. 

Western  diplomats  said  It  was  the  greatest 
display  of  affection  for  the  United  States  or 
any  Western  country  in  postwar  Rumanian 
history. 

More  than  50,000  Rumanians  filed  through 
a  pavilion  housing  1963  model  American 
cars  and  a  model  of  the  Mercury  capsule 
used  by  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper.  At  least 
5,000  Rumanians  were  waiting  for  admission 
when  doors  opened  at  10  ajn. 

Attendance  has  been  the  heaviest  at  any 
show  ever  sponsored  by  a  foreign  coimtry. 
Since  its  opening  on  September  37,  the  ex- 
hibit has  attracted  an  average  of  35,000  a 
day — five  times  the  original  estimate — and 
40,000  last  Sunday  in  the  rain. 

An  hour  before  the  show  was  to  close 
yesterday  at  7  pjn.,  U.S.  officials  and  Ru- 
manian police  decided  part  of  the  vast  crowd 
waiting  outside  could  never  be  admitted  in 
the  time  remaining.  Poxir  Rumanian-speak- 
ing American  guides  went  through  the  tall 
end  of  the  line  and  advised  those  waiUng 
that  the  exhibit  would  be  in  Bucharest  imtU 
October  18  and  to  please  go  home. 

Instead  of  leaving  Haraftrau  Park  (for- 
mally called  the  Stalin  Park  of  Rest  and  Cul- 
ture), where  the  exhibit  is  being  held,  the 
crowd  surged  forward,  broke  through  pre- 
viously erected  barriers  and  raced  for  the 
entrance.  Those  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
seeing  they  would  be  refused  admission 
pushed  forward.  The  two  groups  met  head 
on,  pushing  and  shoving  through  the  narrow 
entrance. 

Some  20  armed  police  shouldered  their 
way  through  the  congestion,  forced  the 
crowd  back,  erected  heavy  iron  barriers  and 
announced  the  show  was  closed  for  the 
night.  Some  in  the  crowd  booed  the  militia 
and  whistled  a  sign  of  derision.  They  were 
later  questioned  by  police. 

In  another  attempt  to  placate  the  crowd, 
Paul  Wheeler,  director  of  the  VS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  exhibit,  mounted  a  barrier  and 
told  the  crowd  in  Rumanian  that  it  was 
physically  Impossible  for  so  many  people  to 
make  their  way  Inside.  The  crowd  dispersed 
only  gradually.  Some  1,600  remained  until 
the  end,  hoping  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  served  in  Rumania 
from  1959  untu  1961  as  cultiiral  attach^  at 
the  U.S.  Legation  in  Bucharest,  said  he  was 
aware  of  the  "very  sincere  interest  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  Rumanian  and 
American  people,"  but  the  demonstration 
today  "far  surpassed  anything  he  luid  an- 
ticipated." 

The  10  Rumanian-speaking  Americans 
serving  as  guides  have  been  driven  to 
hoarseness  by  an  avalanche  of  questions 
about  how  Americans  live. 

Armaiul  Scala.  33,  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
a  foreign  trade  major  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity there,  said  he  was  besieged  by  ques- 


tions on  salaries.  Tinemployment.  the  cost 
of  Uving  and  racial  problems.  Many  Ru- 
manians, he  said,  appeared  startled  when 
told  it  was  possible  to  buy  a  car  in  the 
United  States  with  a  loan  from  the  bank. 

Rumania,  although  one  of  the  richest 
countries  In  Eastern  Eiu-ope,  has  only  12,000 
passenger  cars.  The  United  States  has  68 
million. 

On  display  at  the  exhibit,  which  will  also 
tour  Brasav  (formerly  Stalin  City)  in  cen- 
tral Rumania  next  month,  are  a  Ford 
Thunderblrd  and  Falcon  station-wagon  and 
a  Valiant,  as  well  as  a  small  truck  and  a 
three-wheel  post  office  delivery  van,  a  model 
of  Telstar,  models  of  airplanes  and  airports 
and  other  developments  In  U.S.  transporta- 
Uon. 

The  exhibit,  given  more  space  than  needed, 
has  been  augmented  with  a  Bulck  sedan  and 
OldsmobUe  and  Plymouth  station  wagons 
contributed  by  the  American  community  of 
Bucharest.  A  Cessna  Skymaster  arrived  in 
time  for  the  opening  and  was  displayed  in 
front  of  the  exhibit  hall  for  3  days  before 
leaving  for  another  comnxitment.  A  smaller 
Cessna  is  due  this  week. 

The  crowds  are  expected  to  Increase  in  the 
remaining  days  as  word  spreads  through 
Bucharest.  Handsomely  printed  Rumanian- 
language  brochures,  tracing  the  history  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States  are 
being  distributed  free  at  the  exhibit. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Ster, 

Oct.  8,  1963] 

How  nt  SXo  Pattlo 

Adolph  Gottlieb,  a  leading  American 
painter  for  several  decades,  has  won  the  top 
painting  prize,  3  million  cruzleroe,  at  the 
current  Brazilian  biennial  exhibition  at  8&o 
Paulo.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Gottlieb  and 
share  the  pride  of  interested  Americans  in 
such  international  recognition  accorded  one 
of  our  own. 

We  also  congratulate  USIA  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general  for  sponsoring  American 
participation  In  the  big  Brazilian  show.  This 
Is  the  first  time  our  representation  has  been 
underwritten  by  the  Government,  in  con- 
trast to  all  other  participating  nations. 
Heretofore.  American  representation  at  Sao 
Paulo  as  at  the  other  great  International  ex- 
hibition, in  Venice,  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  Museiun  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
Last  year  the  museum  announced  it  coald 
no  longer  afford  to  carry  the  burden  that  is 
vuilversally  assumed  by  governments.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  USIA  that  It  has  moved  into 
the  gap. 

Both  Government  officials  and  some  per- 
sons in  the  art  world  have  traditionally 
feared  our  Government's  participation  in  the 
arts  on  grounds  ranging  from  the  chance  of 
boondoggling  to  that  of  cultural  dictatorship. 
USIA  cut  through  the  problem  by  contract- 
ing the  Job  out  to  a  first-rate  American  pri- 
vate institution,  the  Walker  Art  Center  in 
Minneapolis. 

The  center.  In  a  decision  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  being  refiched  by  a  Government 
committee,  chose  to  send  a  large  show  of 
Gottlieb  paintings  and  a  group  show  of  con- 
temporary American  sculpture. 

Previous  Government  Involvement  in  simi- 
lar art  projects  has  been  harassed  on  the  one 
hand  by  congressional  primitives,  on  the 
other  by  pxirist  aesthetes.  We  think  the 
contractural  arrangement,  such  as  is  followed 
In  many  Government  enterprises,  answers 
all  objections  and  hopefviUy  points  the  way 
to  a  continuing  relationship  between  art  and 
Government. 

SpedficaUy.  the  Venice  Biennale  of  1B64  la 
presently  planned  with  no  American  repre- 
sentation at  all.  Since  USIA  has  done  so 
weU  iu  first  tims  out,  the  Agency  should 
stay  in  the  game. 
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Haxsh  Wo«m  iNBseaTS  Ooo»  Xjctact.  USIA 
FiBLB — Bomm  Ounca  Rat  UB.  Abt^-Ams 
That'*  a  Oooo  Ssom 

(By  Bernard  Owertaman) 

U.S.  Information  AgTeaicy  officials  are  de- 
lighted these  days  with  the  unfavorable 
press  notices  their  latest  traveling  exhibition 
has  received  from  Soviet  critics. 

"We've  really  drawn  blood  this  time."  one 
USIA  man  said  today  In  commenting  on  the 
moet  recent  attack  on  the  graphic  arts  show, 
presently  in  Alma-Ata.  capital  of  Soviet  Ka- 
zakhstan. 

USIA  officials  Judge  the  worth  of  their  So- 
viet exhibitions  on  a  scale  roughly  like  this: 
The  harsher  and  more  frequent  the  criti- 
cism the  more  Impact  It  is  having  on  Soviet 
audiences. 

The  graphic  arts  show  Is  particularly  pro- 
vocative because  It  contains  abstract  litho- 
graphs, book  covers,  advertisements,  and  the 
like,  rarely  If  ever  seen  in  Russia.  In  Soviet 
terms,   this  ts  "bonrgeolse   Ideology"   at   its 


There  have  been  four  long  articles  in  So- 
viet publications  about  the  exhibition,  which 
goes  on  to  Moscow  tn  December  and  to  Yere- 
van, capital  of  Soviet  Armenia,  in  February. 

The  latest  criticism.  pubUahed  Sunday  in 
Izvestla,  says  that  after  initial  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Alma-Ata  people,  "the  num- 
ber or  visitors  has  fallen  catastrophloally," 
because  of  the  lack  of  Interest  in  this  abstract 
art. 

"Hogwash."  USIA  officials  reply.  clUng  fig- 
ures showing  that  about  10.000  persons  a 
day  have  been  visiting  the  exhibit,  with 
30,000  on  Sundays.  More  than  200,000  have 
been  to  the  show  in  the  3>^  weeks  since  its 
opening.  USIA  had  counted  on  only  about 
4.000  a  day  when  the  show  opened. 

The  Soviet  critics  have  dlstingulahed  care- 
fully between  the  realistic  works  which 
one  review  said  "attract  the  visitors."  and 
other  works  which  the  same  critics  said  have 
"very  llUle  light  In  thenw  very  UUle  humane- 
ness, little  of  that  ennobling  clarity  and  sim- 
plicity which  real  art  possesses." 

One  drawing  which  drew  considerable  criti- 
cism was  Bllen  Raskin's  crayon  portrait  of 
F.  M.  Dostoyevsky,  the  Russian  writer,  done 
for  a  cover  a<  the  Jubilee  edition  of  his  works. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  call  this 
sketch  a  portrait:  it  Is  so  primitive,"  one 
Soviet  critic  said.  But  the  most  Important 
thing  U  what  we  see  in  thU  drawing— not  a 
giant  of  thought,  iu>t  a  great  writer  who 
knew  how  to  uncov«t  the  moet  complex 
secrets  of  the  human  soul,  but  some  kind 
of  frowning  peasant- forester  with  an  angu- 
lar for^xead  and  an  excessively  large  head 
which  looks  like  a  hatblock  set  on  stooped, 
narrow  little  shoulders. 

"And  this  pitiful  little  man,  sitting  all 
crumpled  up  as  tf  he  expected  someone  to 
hit  him,  is  preeented  to  thousands  of  readers 
as  F.  M.  Dostoyevsky." 

USIA  offlciaU  say  the  criticism  on  the 
whole  has  been  fuller  and  better  rounded 
than  in  previous  jean.  Part  of  the  reason 
seems  to  be  the  Improved  state  of  East-West 
relations. 

They  stupect  that  the  critics  have  been 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  say  some  good 
things  about  the  United  States  without  en- 
dorsing the  alien  views  on  art.  Thus,  one 
critic's  main  theme  was  that  he  was  "deeply 
disappointed"  by  the  works. 

USIA  officials  admit  they  knew  the  ab- 
stract and  avant-garde  works  would  shock 
many  average  Soviet  viewers — oondlUooed  to 
a  steady  diet  of  realism — but  they  said  that 
omitting  such  works  would  give  Russians  a 
distorted  impreeslon  of  American  graphic 
arts,  whl<A  thrive  on  nonrepresentatlonal 
forms. 

The  exhibit  ts  one  of  several  that  have  been 
sent  to  Russia  as  part  of  the  Sovlet-Amert- 
can  cultural  exchange  agreement. 
Cnc 1320 


LET    US    NOT    UNDERCUT    UNITED 
STATES-YUGOSLAVIAN  RELA- 

TIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  pe- 
riod, a  decision  was  reached  to  exempt 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  some  of  the 
trade  and  aid  restrictions  which  we 
aiHPiy  to  other  (Zkmimunist  states,  lliis 
decision  was  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  these  two  countries,  while  operating 
under  CcHnmunist  governments,  were 
nevertheless  not  entirely  contnHled  by 
Moscow.  It  was  believed  that  by  carry- 
ing on  limited  economic  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  these  two  states,  we  could 
fiu'ther  decrease  their  dependence  upon 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  I  believe  that  this  deci- 
sion by  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
concurred  in  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, was  sound.  I  think  we  have 
profited  greatly  from  the  semi -independ- 
ent positions  which  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  have  followed. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  in  our  inter- 
est to  deliberately  drive  these  two  impor- 
tant nations  into  a  tighter  relationship 
with  Moscow.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
opposed  to  recent  actions  designed  to 
curtail  trade  with  Yugoslavia. 

Our  recently  retired  Ambassador  to 
Yugofilavia.  Mr.  George  Kennan,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Prince- 
t<m  University's  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  authored  a  letter  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  10,  1963.  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief 
architect  of  our  post- World  War  n  con- 
tainment policy.  He  is  one  of  our  wisest 
and  best  informed  citizens  in  the  whole 
range  of  problems  relating  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
read  carefully  the  letter  by  Ambassador 
Kennan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  10.  1»6S) 
KzNifAN   Backs    Salmb  to  Ttpo — Orroemon 

DacLARKD  HAXMrui.  TO  THx  Cattsb  or  Ai«n- 

CoMMtnriBM 

(Note. — The    writer    recently    retired    as 
Ambassador    to    Yugoslavia.    He    is   now    a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study.) 
To  the  Enrroa  or  the  New  Yoek  Times: 

There  was  reported  in  your  ctriiHnns  on 
October  11  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
EvKaxTT  McKiNLXT  DiRKSEK  and  Represent- 
ative Chaelxs  a.  Haixeck,  criticizing  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  permitting,  by  an  order  of 
May  14.  1063,  the  sale  of  $3  nalUion  of  miU- 
tary  supplies  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  President's  action,  they  were  quoted 
as  saying,  constituted  a  circumvention  of 
congressional  stipulations  prohibiting  nUli- 
tary  aid  to  Communist  nations.  The  legis- 
lators referred  particularly  to  the  provision* 
of  the  1963  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act, 
which  they  described  as  fiatly  prohibiting 
military  aid  to  Communist  nations,  though 
leaving  economic  aid  to  the  President's  dis- 
cretion, subject  to  certain  restrictions  en- 
acted in  1961. 

This  description  of  the  legal  situation  is 
not  accurate.  The  act  referred  to  did  Indeed 
inhibit  aid  to  "Communist"  nations;  but  the 
authorizing  legislation  empowered  the  Presi- 


dent to  make  ezoeptlona  in  Instances  where 
he  considered  thia  to  be  "vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States."  This  applied  to 
sales  of  military  supplies  as  well  as  to  eco- 
nomic aid.  The  President  was  vrtiolly  with- 
in his  rights  tn  making  svuAx  a  finding. 

PATMEKT  rOB  XQTTIPICKKT 

With  respect  to  the  particular  sale  In  ques- 
tion, the  term  "aid"  ought  never  to  have 
been  used.  Oar  military  aid  program  for 
Yugoslavia  was  terminated  some  6  years  ago. 
at  the  initiative  ot  the  Yugoetevx.  Since 
then  they  have  paid  doUar  caah  feu-  military 
equipment  pundiased  In  this  country.  They 
will  do  so  in  the  present  instance. 

The  Inclusion  of  such  sales  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aid  legislation  Is  really  a  legal 
technicality.  The  purchases  to  be  covered  by 
this  particular  authorization  consist  of  spar« 
parts  for  end  Items  acquired  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs in  earlier  years.  These  end  items  are. 
as  I  understand  it.  obsolete  or  obsolescent  by 
standards  of  ciurcnt  military  procurement: 
and  no  question  of  military  secrecy  is  in- 
volved. 

They  were  acquired  In  good  faith.  Many  of 
them  were  paid  for  tn  cash.  The  spore  parts 
are  necessary  to  permit  their  full  utlllzatton. 
The  Yugoslavs  would  presmnably  nott  hav« 
acqiUred  them  had  they  known  that  the 
spare  parts  were  going  to  be  denied;  nor 
would  we,  I  am  siu^,  have  made  the  initial 
sale  had  we  thought  this  possible. 

We  are,  after  all,  not  sharpsters.  What  is 
Involved  here  is  the  good  faith  of  the  UJS. 
Government,  not  a«  a  sponsor  of  aid  tmt 
as  a  partner  to  a  commercial  proceeding. 
Messrs.  DntKsziv  and  Haixeck  may  not  be- 
lieve that  the  good  faith  of  this  Government 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
I  do.  The  President,  in  approving  this  sale, 
had  before  him  my  afllrmative  recommenda- 
tion, submitted  in  my  capacity  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Yugoelavla,  for  which  I  gladly  accept 
full  responsibility. 

The  entire  concept  underlying  the  recent 
Congressional  effort  to  bar  mltttary  sales  to 
Yugoslavia  was  in  my  opinion  seriously  mis- 
conceived. Ttie  effort  has  already  brought 
real  damage  to  American  interests  in  the  oon- 
frrmtatlon  with  Soviet  power.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1961  Yugoslav  military  pur- 
chasing had  been  directed  alsocst  exclusively 
to  the  West. 

ZNCXXASH)   MPXKOKKCB 

The  Instfitenoe  of  the  Congxws  that  the 
Yugoslavs  be  denied  even  obsolete  and  sur- 
plus Items  for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay 
cash  has  been  a  major  factor  in  causing  them 
to  turn  again  to  Soviet  sources  of  supply. 
The  effect  can  only  be  to  Increase  the  de- 
pendence of  their  military  establishment — 
one  of  the  largest  military  establishments  in 
Europe  outside  of  Soviet  control — on  Sovtrt 
sovu-ces  of  supply.  In  this  respect,  the  effect 
is  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  recent  legislation 
denying  the  Yugoslavs  normal  tariff  treat- 
ment for  their  exports  to  this  country. 

If,  faced  with  tmcb  rebuffs  from  our  side. 
the  Yugolsavs  still  reUln  their  independence. 
as  I  believe  they  will,  this  will  hxvt  to  be 
ascribed  in  the  circumstances  solely  to  th^r 
own  fortitude  and  good  sense,  manifested  in 
spite  of,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  best  efforts 
of  some  of  our  legislators  to  put  them  in  a 
position  where  they  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  resubmit  to  Soviet  leadership. 

Why  any  Member  of  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly any  Congressional  leader,  would  wish 
this  to  be  said  of  tUm — and  how,  in  particu- 
lar, he  could  reconcile  it  with  a  profeased 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  anti-ccnunnnisin — 
escapes  me. 

Oaoaex  KnrxAX. 

PaiNCXTON.  nj. 
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October  21,  1963,  Includes  a  thoughtful. 
carefxilly  reasoned  statement  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy,  special  assistant  to  Preei- 
dent  Kennedy.  enUtled  "The  Next  Steps 
Toward  Peace:  Some  Notes  on  the  Two- 
Legged  Process. "  Mr.  Bundy.  as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  is  a  key 
ofScial  in  the  administration  charged 
especially  with  responsibility  for  na- 
tional security  affairs. 

ms  article  is  an  iMTPeal  for  the  bal- 
anced Judgment  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  positions.  He  centers  his 
remarks  on  five  major  foreign  policy 
Issues:  First,  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban;  second,  our  adventiire  in  space; 
third,  our  policy  toward  Exirope;  fourth, 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
fifth,  cor  hope  for  improvement  in 
Soviet-American  relations. 

In  each  of  these  problem  areas.  Mr. 
Bundy  calls  for  a  balancing  of  our  hopes 
for  peace  with  our  determination  to  be 
vigilant  in  the  face  of  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous enemy.  He  pleads  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  viewixiints  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  may  happen  to  be  in  dis- 
agreement with  us  on  any  given  issue: 

Error  cornea  m&inly  not  from  support  of 
one's  own  position  but  tnmx  suspicions  of 
the  otiier  man'^— 

Mr.  Bundy  says.    He  adds: 

Where  danger  comes  is  not  In  these  equal- 
ly right  perceptions  of  Important  phe- 
nomena but  In  the  human  tendency  *  •  • 
to  suppose  that  one's  own  reality  Is  the 
only  reality,  so  that  the  observation  of  the 
other  man  is  somehow  misleading. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Mr.  Bundy 
would  agree  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
often  pressed  hard  for  a  particular  point 
of  view  without  apparent  concern  for 
a  eonlUcting  viewpoint  because  of  a 
conviction  that  a  corrective  is  needed  to 
a  generally  accepted  position.  Such 
zeal  for  one's  own  personal  insight  or 
bias  is  perhaps  a  necessary  quality  of 
political  effectiveness. 

But  I  am  grateful  that  high  in  the 
councils  of  Government  where  final  pol- 
icy decisions  are  made,  there  is  a  man 
of  Mr.  Bundy's  intellect  and  emotional 
balance — one  who  is  capable  of  looking 
clearly  at  all  sides  of  vital  Issues.  In 
this  highly  dangerous  nuclear  age.  there 
is  a  desperate  need  for  restraint,  mod- 
eration, and  objectivity  in  decisionmak- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bundy's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 
Tbx  Nzzt  Stzps  TowiUUD  Pkacx:  Sokx  Notks 

ON    THZ     TWO-LBOOXD     PROCXSS 

(By  McOeorge  Bundy.  special  assistant  to 
the  President  >) 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  steps  toward  peace,  large  and 
small,  and  In  taking  them  as  my  topic  I  do 
not  intend  to  try  to  say  what  the  next 
steps  may  be,  or  even  whether  we  can  now 
look  forward  to  rapid  progress  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  hopes  we  share  with  other  men 
ever3rwhere.  Certainly  we  can  agree  that 
there  la  more  reason  for  hope  than  there  was 


a  year  ago.  Certainly  also  we  can  agree 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  we  meet, 
dlscxissions  are  proceeding  both  with  our  al- 
lies and  with  the  Soviet  Oovernment  on  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities.  So  this  U  not 
the  time,  and  I  am  not  the  person,  to  at- 
tempt any  general  prediction. 

What  I  want  to  do  Instead,  and  what  I 
think  may  be  more  useful.  Is  to  offer  a  de- 
scription of  one  aspect  of  the  reality  of  In- 
ternational affairs  which  is  likely  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  many  of  the  next  major  events 
In  our  affairs.  What  I  want  to  sxiggest  Is 
that,  when  there  Is  a  debate  on  these  graat 
Issues  among  us.  there  Is  almost  always  both 
an  element  of  truth  and  a  danger  of  error 
In  each  of  the  opposed  positions.  And  I 
want  to  stiggeet  further  that,  precisely  be- 
cause we  are  now  entering  a  period  In  which 
tension  la  lower  and  the  sharpness  of  danger 
less  apparent.  It  is  important  In  thinking 
about  these  Issues  not  to  Ignore  one  aspect 
of   the   truth   In   concentration    on   another. 

The  most  general  form  of  this  proposition, 
of  coxirse.  Is  that  all  steps  toward  peace 
rest  upon  adequate  readiness  for  defense, 
at  every  level  of  force.  The  proepect  for 
]}eace  now  Is  better  than  It  was  last  Septem- 
ber; the  major  cause  of  this  Improvement  Is 
the  resolution  displayed  by  the  people  and 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  In  the 
crisis  of  October  1963.  The  Indispensable 
connection  between  military  strength  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  Is  obvious — and 
frequently  forgotten. 

It  Is  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  Inter- 
national affairs  that  we  should  never  sepa- 
rate the  Idea  of  peace  from  this  requirement 
of  vigilance  In  defense.  It  follows  that,  when 
we  think  of  steps  toward  peace,  we  should 
not  think  only  of  disarmament,  or  Inter- 
national agreement,  or  cooperation  among 
nations.  We  should  think  also  of  successful 
resistance  to  subversion,  of  proper  planning 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  and  of  our 
own  strength  and  health  as  a  free  society. 
The  specific  cases  on  which  I  wish  to  com- 
ment are  related  to  these  areas  too.  and  I 
hope  you  will  agree  that  It  is  right  to  think 
of  all  of  them  as  elements  in  our  national 
pursuit  of  peace. 

THX  UOCrrD  TSBT  BAM  TBKATT 

As  I  say.  my  central  proposition  is  that  In 
nearly  all  of  these  great  matters,  where  feel- 
ings become  strong  and  difference  of  opinion 
becomes  evident,  there  Is  some  truth  on 
every  side  and  also  some  danger  of  error. 
One  way  of  stating  the  problem  of  states- 
manship is  to  see  it  as  a  matter  of  the  reso- 
lution of  arguments  In  which  both  sides  are 
partly  right  and  each  runs  a  risk  of  error. 
Before  I  apply  this  proposition  to  current  is- 
sues. It  may  be  helpful  to  begin  with  the  re- 
cently concluded  debate  on  the  test  ban 
treaty.  That  debate  Is  familiar,  I  am  sure,  to 
most  of  us,  and  it  happens  that  It  illustrates 
my  point  quite  neatly. 

The  central  arguments  for  the  test  ban 
treaty,  as  the  President  put  them  In  his  first 
report  to  the  country.'  are  four  In  number: 
first,  that  It  can  be  a  step  toward  reduced 
world  tension;  second,  It  can  be  a  step  to- 
ward freeing  the  world  from  radloeictlve  faU- 
out;  third,  it  can  be  a  step  toward  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  fourth, 
It  can  limit  the  arms  race  in  ways  which 
strengthen  our  security  far  more  than  the 
continuing  of  unrestricted  testing.  These 
four  arguments  withstood  the  test  of  na- 
tional debate,  and  the  vote  In  the  Senate 
records  the  consensus  of  the  country  tliat,  in 
sum.  they  Justify  the  treaty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
speech,  the  President  took  note  of  the  re- 
quirement that  under  this  treaty  the  United 
States  should  observe  and  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial vigilance,  in  defense  of  its  interests 
and  those  of  all  freemen,  against  the  risk 


of  violation  or  evasion  and  also  against  the 
danger  of  unwarranted  relaxation  In  our  de- 
fense. Aa  the  debate  developed,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  were  always 
ready  to  respond  to  requests  for  reassurance 
on  this  point,  and  In  successive  statements, 
culminating  In  the  President's  letter  to 
Senator  Evxarrr  McKinlet  Dikksxn  of 
September  10.*  It  was  made  plain  that  with 
this  limited  treaty  the  United  SUtes  will. 
because  it  must,  maintain  strong  weapons 
laboratories,  an  energetic  program  of  under- 
ground testing,  a  readiness  to  resume  tests 
In  the  atmosphere  in  the  event  of  violation 
of  the  treaty  by  others,  and  of  course  a  full 
constitutional  respect  for  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  Senate  if  at  any  time  this 
treaty  should  be  amended. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty,  then,  is  an 
opportunity  for  hope  but  not  a  reason  for 
relaxation,  and  the  national  consensus 
which  has  emerged  rests  upon  both  hope 
and  vigilance.  It  is  this  balanced  spirit 
which  has  governed  both  the  execuUve 
branch  and  the  Senate,  and  It  appears  very 
plainly  in  the  eloquent  statemenu  support- 
ing the  treaty  made  by  such  leaders  as  Sen- 
ators [MiKx]  MANsroELo,  DxucaxN,  and  |J. 
W.  FtTLBKicHT.  The  best  advocates  of  dis- 
armament, like  Senator  [HTTmssr  H.]  Hdm- 
PHEXT.  have  always  understood  the  require- 
ment of  vigilance,  and  determined  support- 
ers of  our  nuclear  strength  like  Senator 
[John  O.)  Pastokk,  have  understood  the 
necessity  for  hope. 

But  not  everyone  in  the  country  observed 
the  same  balance,  and  In  the  national  de- 
bate there  were  on  each  side  errors  of  excess. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  their  emphasis  on 
hofw,  some  of  those  supporting  the  treaty 
were  inattentive  to  the  problem  of  safe- 
guards and  appeared  to  believe  that  it  was 
somehow  not  In  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  that 
the  United  States  should  make  clear  the 
n«ed  for  vigilance.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
■OOM  of  those  most  concerned  atxiut  safe- 
guards and  vigilance  were  blind  to  the  real 
hopes  represented  in  the  treaty  and  unwill- 
ing to  entertain  the  p>oeslbllity  that  any 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  could  con- 
ceivably be  In  the  Interest  of  both  sides. 
I  am  not  now  debating  the  overall  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  treaty  as  such,  but  only 
pointing  out  the  hazard  of  a  one-sided  con- 
cern for  either  its  dangers  or  Its  hopes,  taken 
alone. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  la  more  a 
beginning  than  an  end  in  Itself.  It  may 
or  may  not  lead  onward.  But  it  does  Indeed 
offer  the  four  kinds  of  hope  of  which  the 
President  spoke,  and  it  does  indeed  require 
the  safeguards  he  has  stated.  So  when  we 
sift  the  arguments,  we  find  much  to  keep 
from  both  sides;  and  what  It  is  wise  to  re- 
ject. In  the  main.  Is  the  conclusion  or  atti- 
tude which  rests  primarily  upon  a  total 
rejection  of  the  concerns  of  others.  Those 
supporting  the  treaty  uncritically  have  been 
wrong  mainly  where  they  have  too  much 
resisted  the  concerns  of  those  more  cautious 
than  themselves.  Those  who  have  opposed 
it  root  and  branch  have  erred  mainly  in 
neglecting  or  underrating  the  reality  of  the 
hope  it  represents.  My  suggestion  is  that 
there  has  been  more  truth  in  the  affirmative 
beliefs  of  both  sides  than  in  their  criticisms 
of  each  other. 

And  what  I  wish  to  do  next  is  to  suggest 
that  this  same  conclusion  has  some  validity 
In  four  other  fields;  our  adventure  in  space, 
our  policy  toward  Europe,  our  effort  for  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam,  and  our  hope  for 
Improvement  In  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

T7.8.  POSITION  ON  COOPKXATION  IN  8PACX 

I  take  the  problem  of  space  first  because  In 
a  measure  It  Is  the  simplest.  Here  we  have 
a    single    national    policy   with    two    major 
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^  Address  mads  before  a  World  Affairs  Con- 
ference at  Albany,  M.Y.,  on  Sept.  80. 


*  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  19«8.  p.  384. 


•  For  text,  see  Ibid.,  Sept.  80.  IMIS,  p.  496. 


strands.  The  first  la  our  national  effort  to 
develop  the  technical,  industrial,  and  human 
resources  which  are  necessary  for  th«  exten- 
sion of  man's  capacity  from  the  earth  to- 
ward outer  space.  This  wide  undertaking  Is 
symbolized  as  It  Is  stimulated  by  the  na- 
tional decision  taken  2  years  ago  to  aim  at 
the  landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon  within 
this  decade.  But  It  Is  the  wider  program  and 
purpose,  and  not  the  single  personal  adven- 
ture, which  shapes  our  poUcy  and  Justifies 
this  efforU 

Parallel  to  this  national  effort,  and  steadi- 
ly sustained  over  a  5-year  period,  is  our  pur- 
pose of  cooperation  in  space.  "This  purpose 
was  dramatically  reafflrmed  by  the  President 
10  days  ago  in  his  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; *  there  be  urged  that  we  should  ex- 
plore the  poaalbUtty  of  Joining  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  in  sending  men  to  the 
moon.  And  again.  It  is  the  broad  purpose 
of  cooperation,  and  not  only  the  possible 
sharing  of  a  single  great  personal  adventure, 
which  Is  at  the  center  of  our  policy. 

The  question  which  has  been  raised  in  this 
last  week  is  whether  there  Is  somehow  a 
contradiction  between  the  national  effort  and 
the  purpose  of  cooperation.  The  position  of 
your  Government  is  ttiat  these  two  under- 
takings are  part  of  a  single  program,  each  re- 
inforcing the  other.  As  the  Presid^t  put  it 
last  week  in  a  letter  to  Representative  Ai.- 
BERT  Thomas:  "This  great  national  effort  and 
this  steadily  stated  rvBdlness  to  cooperate 
with  others  are  not  In  conflict.  •  •  •  We 
do  not  make  onr  space  effort  with  the  nar- 
row purpose  of  national  aggrandisement. 
We  make  it  so  that  tbe  United  States  may 
have  a  leading  and  honorable  role  in  man- 
kind's peaceful  conquest  of  space.  It  is  this 
great  effort  which  permits  us  now  to  offer 
Increased  cooperation  with  no  suspicion  any- 
where that  we  speak  from  weakness.  And 
in  the  same  way.  our  readiness  to  cooperate 
with  others  enlarges  the  international  mean- 
ing of  our  own  peacefui  American  program 
In  space." 

It  is  right  then,  we  believe,  to  press  on 
with  the  space  program  of  the  United  States 
and  to  press  on  also  In  the  effort  to  find 
wider  paths  to  greater  cooperation.  In  this 
policy  we  accept  great  parts  from  each  of  two 
kinds  of  arguments — those  urging  we  must 
be  strong  in  space,  and  those  urging  that  we 
must  mlas  no  opportunity  for  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  Is  also  nec- 
essary to  reject  some  parts  of  the  two  differ- 
ent arguments.  On  the  one  hand,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  very  limited  progress  which 
has  been  made  so  fsr  In  real  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  sense  Justifiee 
a  weakening  or  slackening  in  the  national 
space  effort.  To  abandon  or  attenuate  our 
clear  national  commitment  to  a  major  effort 
in  space,  on  the  strength  of  hope  and  good 
will  alone,  would  be  as  wrong  aa  accepting 
a  test  ban  treaty  without  proper  safeguards. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  reject  the 
notion  that  the  national  program  In  space  la 
somehow  weakened  or  endangered  by  a 
peaceful  program  of  cooperation.  We  have 
not  entered  space  only  In  fear  or  in  hos- 
tility. Our  strength  and  oiu'  readiness  to 
meet  any  hazard — In  this  and  other  areas — 
do  not  require  that  we  turn  our  back  on 
every  proepect  of  cooperative  effort.  In  this 
instance,  then,  aa  in  that  at  the  test  ban 
treaty,  there  la  truth  on  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  and  error  comes  mainly  not  from 
support  of  one's  own  position  but  from 
suspicion  of  the  other  man's. 

ATLANTIC   PASTNXaaHIP   AMD    mOPSAM    UKtTT 

I  turn  now  to  the  poilUcs  ot  Burope.  This 
problem  ia  more  comptex,  and  the  subtleties 
of  a  full-seals  argument  are  imposelhio 
here;  I  must  content  myself  with  a  sketch. 

*  Ibid..  Oct.  7.  1963.  p.  5S0. 


Birt  I  think  It  clear  that  once  again  the 
great  haxard  is  In  the  tendency  to  think  of 
"elthcr-or"  instead  of  "both-and."  Tber* 
is  a  belief  that  somehow  there  must  be 
either  an  Atlantic  or  a  E^iropean  focus  to 
the  policy  of  the  Western  nations.  And 
the  argtiment  rages  over  the  head  of  re- 
ality, between  men  who  fear  that  the  great- 
ness of  Europje  may  be  somehow  drowned 
in  the  Atlantic  and  men  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Atlantic  partnership  may  be 
endangered  by  growing  strength  and  unity 
in  Europe.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  reject  this  false  choice — to  assert,  in 
every  field  and  on  all  occasions,  the  Inter- 
locking and  mutually  supporting  ideas  of 
Atlantic  peurtnershlp  and  European  unity. 
The  clearest  and  nooet  authoritative  state- 
ment of  this  position  is  in  the  President's 
address  at  the  Paulskirche.  In  Frankfurt,  on 
June  26  of  this  year,"  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  to  you  these  sentences  which 
state  the  double  commitment  of  our  policy: 

"We  are  partners  for  peace — not  In  a  nar- 
row bilateral  context  but  In  a  framework  of 
Atlantic  partnership.  The  ocean  divides  us 
less  than  the  Mediterranean  divided  the 
ancient  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Our 
Constitution  is  old  and  yo\irs  Is  young,  and 
our  culture  Is  yotmg  and  yours  is  old,  but 
in  our  commitment  we  can  and  mvist  ^>eak 
and  act  with  but  one  voice.  Our  roles  are 
distinct  but  complementary — and  oxir  goals 
are  the  same:  peace  and  freedom  for  all 
men,  for  all  time,  in  a  world  of  abundance, 
in  a  world  of  justice. 

"The  future  of  the  West  lies  in  Atlantic 
partnership — a  system  of  cooperation.  Inter- 
deftendence.  and  harmony  whose  people  can 
Jointly  meet  their  burdens  and  opportunities 
throughout  the  world." 

That  was  the  Atlantic  commitment,  but 
the  President  went  on  to  Etirope: 

"It  la  not  in  our  Interest  to  try  to  domi- 
nate the  Eiux>pean  coiuicils  of  decision.  If 
that  were  our  objective,  we  would  prefer  to 
see  Europe  divided  and  weak,  enabling  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  each  fragment 
individually.  Instead  we  have  and  now  look 
forward  to  a  Europe  luilted  and  strong — 
speaking  with  a  common  voice,  acting  with 
a  common  will — a  world  power  capable  of 
meeting  world  problems  as  a  full  and  equal 
partner. 

"This  is  in  the  Interest  of  us  all.  For  war 
in  Europe,  as  we  learned  twice  In  40  years, 
destroys  peace  in  America.  A  ttireat  to  the 
freedom  of  Europe  is  a  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  America.  •  •  •  And  that  Is  why  we  look 
forward  to  a  united  Europe  in  an  Atlantic 
partnership — an  entity  of  Interdependent 
parts,  sharing  eqxially  both  burdens  and 
decisions  and  linked  together  in  the  tasks 
of  defense  as  well  as  the  arts  of  peace." 

Here  again,  aa  in  our  previous  examples, 
there  ts  truth  In  both  concepts,  and  error 
comes  mainly  from  hostility  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  Is  not  necessary,  in  the  construc- 
tion ot  the  new  Kxuope.  that  the  ties  of 
partnership  across  the  Atlantic  should  be 
cut.  Still  leas  is  it  required,  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Atlantic  community,  that 
there  should  be  any  hostility  to  the  idea  of 
Europe.  This  is  what  American  policy  has 
recognized;  it  is  also  what  the  greatest  men 
of  Europe  have  understood  and  preached. 

THE    SITUATION    IN   80T7TH   VTETNAIC 

The  difficult  situation  in  the  troubled 
country  of  South  Vietnam  Is  one  which  I 
have  even  less  desire  to  discuss,  in  substan- 
tive terms,  tbcm  the  other  questions  I  tiav* 
taken  as  examples.  The  Important  mission 
of  Secretary  (of  Defense  Robert  S.)  Ifo- 
Namara  and  General  jllaxweil  D.]  Taylor 
Is  only  jiist  ending,  and  it  would  be  wholly 
Inappropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  the 
course  of  action  which  may  be  chosen  in 
the  light  of  this  mission  and  of  the  con- 


tinuing consideration  which  Is  going  for- 
ward m  Saigon  under  the  leadership  ot 
Ambassador  [Henry  Cabot]  Lodge,  and  also 
in  Washington.* 

Yet  It  U  not  wrong.  I  ttdnk,  to  suggest  that 
in  this  case  again  there  are  two  proposttlona, 
both  oi  them  true,  and  two  kinds  aS  error 
which  can  result  from  an  unwillingness  to 
tu:cepit  them  both.  And  agate  both  propxxi- 
tloDS  have  been  stated  clearly  by  the  Presi- 
dent.* The  first  is  that  the  object  ot  Ameri- 
can policy  in  this  part  at  the  world  is  to 
assist  In  a  most  dUBcult  and  important 
struggle  against  Communist  subversion — 
mlUtery.  paramilitary,  and  poUticaL  T^e 
oommltment  ot  the  United  States  to  the 
independence  of  Bovith  Vietnam  goes  back 
many  yean.  This  oommitmeut  was  inten- 
sifled  and  reinforced  2  years  ago.  and  slnoa 
then  a  major  cooperali;ive  effort  has  been 
carried  forward  with  increasing  energy — 
and  at  least  until  recently  with  increasing 
success — by  Americans  working  closely  with 
the  people  and  Government  ot  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  the  policy  ot  the  United  States 
to  sustain  that  effort. 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  for  the  United  State* 
to  neglect,  or  to  regard  with  indifference, 
political  developments  at  recent  months 
which  raise  questions  about  the  ability  at 
the  Government  and  people  ot  South  Viet- 
nam to  support  each  other  effectively  in 
their  contest  with  communism.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
is  not  indifferent  to  these  events  and  regards 
them  with  great  concern.  It  is  and  must  b* 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  make 
clear  its  interest  in  whatever  improvements 
It  judges  to  be  iMcessary,  always  of  course 
with  a  proper  regard  for  responsibilities 
which  rest  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  obserTers  ot  the  scene 
In  South  Vietnam  have  often  dtflerec!  sharply 
in  their  Interpretation  of  events.  FrocB  these 
differences  there  have  come  divergent  rec- 
ommendations for  policy.  There  is  notiUng 
discreditable  in  the  existence  of  such  differ- 
ences. In  a  situation  tn  which  easy  solu- 
tions do  not  exist  and  in  which  coinmitn>ents 
of  purpose  and  hope  are  hl^i,  it  is  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  a  tendency  in 
each  obaerver  to  emphasise  the  part  of  the 
truth  to  which  he  is  nearest.  If  a  particu- 
lar antisubverslve  effort  Is  going  wdl.  tta» 
man  who  la  working  on  that  effort  is  bound 
to  see  that  part  of  reality  as  very  large.  If 
in  the  dtiee  there  Is  repression  and  aliena- 
tion ot  public  snppKirt,  men  living  in  those 
ottles,  with  reifMnslbllltles  more  ctrll  ttuut 
military,  will  feel  a  q>eclal  and  intense  oon- 
cem.  Where  danger  comes  is  not  In  thsse 
equally  right  perceptions  of  important  phe- 
nomena but  in  the  human  tendency,  here 
as  in  each  of  my  preceding  examples  to  sup- 
pose that  one's  own  reality  is  the  only  reality, 
so  that  the  observation  of  ths  other  man  is 
somehow  misleading. 

The  reqxilrement  upon  statesn^anship,  ones 
again,  is  to  seek  ways  of  meeting  both  the 
need  for  effective  prosecution  of  the  struggle 
and  the  need  for  a  workable  relation  between 
the  people  and  government  of  a  friendly 
country.  No  one  can  say  that  this  task  ia 
sasy.  Mo  one  can  even  say  it  is  certainly 
possiUc.  But  what  can  be  said,  and  what 
the  President  has  said  already,  la  tliat  the 
United  States  wiU  not  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponsibility or  attempt  to  make  it  easier  than 
It  is  by  pretending  (that  only  one  part  of  it 
la  important, 

uNrrzD  sTATss  KKLATioNs  WITH  aovon  maoM 

Finally,  returning  to  the  wider  arena.  I 

come  to  the  question  of  our  relations  with 

the   Soviet    Union.     And   again   I   offer    two 

propositions.    The  first  ia  that  we  must  and 


•Ibid..  July  22,  19«3.  p.  118. 


*  See  p.  ea*. 

*For  backgrotind.  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1« 
1962.  p.  13,  and  Sept.  30,  1968.  p.  406. 
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vUl  Mek  for  Improrement  In  ova  relations 
with  tlM  Soviet  OoTemment,  (or  a  reliable 
and  extended  eaalng  of  tenelone,  for  the 
"next  ateps" — In  the  direct  eenae — after  the 
first  small  step  of  the  limited  test  t>an  treaty. 
But  the  second  proposition  Is  that  in  this 
purpose  and  process  the  United  States  will 
give  no  comfort  or  support  to  those  who  be- 
Uev*  that  It  Is  right  or  even  possible  to  lie 
down  In  trust  with  Communists  and  their 
supporters  In  the  free  societies  of  the  West  or 
in  places  where  communism  subsists  only  by 
force  and  fraiid,  as  most  notably  today  In 
Cuba. 

The  first  proposition  hardly  requires  elab- 
oration, I  think,  in  the  Ught  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  address  at  the  United  Nations. 
We  seek  a  reliable  easing  of  tensions.  We 
never  Intend  to  be  second  In  this  honorable 
March,  and.  while  we  will  always  Insist  on 
the  proper  rights  and  Interests  of  our  allies. 
and  especially  on  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
reunification  which  animates  the  people  of 
Germany,  we  believe  that  there  can  b«  real 
progress  toward  peace  and  security  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  whenever  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  Is  really  ready. 

It  Is  the  other  proposition  which  needs 
more  emphasis.  Too  often  in  the  past,  at 
moments  of  lower  tension  or  of  stirface  cor- 
dlalty,  freemen  have  been  tempted  to 
suppose  that  a  change  In  the  atmosphere  Is 
the  same  as  a  reversal  of  basic  Conununlst 
ptirpose.  History  since  1930  is  littered  with 
the  wreckage  of  such  Illusory  hopes.  The 
largest  wrecks  are  those  left  from  the  period 
of  the  Popular  Front  between  1936  and  1939, 
but  smaller  and  Instructive  shipwrecks  of 
hope  occurred  after  the  summit  meeting  of 
1966  and  even  at  the  time  of  the  aborted 
siunmlt  of  1960.  So  now  It  Is  essential  to 
dlstlngvilsh  between  the  real  and  serious 
hope  of  sxistalnlng  our  progress  toward  leas 
critically  dtuigerous  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  the  equally  real  and  seri- 
ous necessity  of  unrelenting  hostility  to 
Communist  subversion,  whether  sustained  by 
force,  as  In  Cuba,  or  by  political  intrigue  and 
Soviet  support,  as  among  Conununlst  parties 
throughout  the  world. 

In  this  case,  as  In  the  others,  the  danger 
of  error  comes  from  rigid  rejection  of  either 
half  of  this  double  reality.  There  are  some, 
preoccupied  with  the  danger  of  letting  down 
our  guard  against  subversion,  who  believe 
that  It  is  wrong  to  seek  any  Improvement 
At  all  in  the  relations  between  the  great 
powers.  There  are  others  who  concentrate 
their  attention  so  sharply  on  the  hope  for 
Improvement  In  our  relations  with  Moscow 
that  they  disregard  the  need  for  respect  to 
our  allies  and  wariness  against  a  bogus  at- 
mosphere of  general  reconciliation  which 
would  serve  only  the  Implacable  undermlners 
of  liberty  among  m». 

BALAKCnrO    BOTH    A8PSCT8    OF    XKAUTT 

I  have  finished  with  my  five  cases — one 
jtist  settled  and  four  still  before  us,  but  all 
of  present  Importance.  I  want  now  to  offer 
one  general  ccoxmient  on  all  five — and  to 
offer  it  as  a  suggestion  only,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  detailed  demonstration.  I  believe 
that  In  each  of  these  five  cases  the  balanced 
acceptance  of  both  aspects  of  reality  is  in 
fact  essential  to  the  purpoees  which  seem 
central  to  those  who  themselves  emphasise 
only  one  side.  Let  me  offer  10  sentences, 
without  proof,  in  support  of  this  suggestion. 
I  think  that: 

On  the  test  ban 

1.  The  test  ban  treaty  helps  our  security 
by  enlisting  hope  as  well  as  fear. 

a.  Safegxiards  help  toward  disarmament  by 
permitting  confidence. 

On  tpace 

8.  Our  national  effort  in  space  is  the  es- 
sential underpinning  of  a  plausible  and  self- 
respecting  pujpose  of  cooperation. 


4.  Chir  purpose  of  cooperation  can  attract 
support  and  understanding  both  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  national  space  effort. 

On  policy  toward  Europe 

6.  Our  loyalty  to  Atlantic  partnership  la 
a  prerequisite  of  the  growth  of  self-confi- 
dence and  self-reliance  in  Xiurope. 

6.  Progress  toward  the  unity  of  Europe  is 
essential  to  the  coherence  of  the  Atlantic 
community. 

In  Vietnam 

7.  Resolute  perseverance  in  the  effort 
against  the  Vietcong  is  essential  to  political 
improvement  in  that  country. 

8.  U.S.  concern  for  political  Improvement 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  necessary  part  of  our  loyalty 
to  the  effort  against  conununism  there. 

In  our  relations  with  eommuniam 

9.  The  search  for  honorable  Improvement 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  policy  of  opposing 
Communists  and  their  sympathizers  in  the 
West — it  deprives  them  of  the  argiunent  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  cold  war  rests  with 
us. 

10.  Alert  and  determined  opposition  to 
Communist  force  and  fraud  among  \is  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  any  sound  and  last- 
ing settlement  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  will  never  respect  a  West  it  can  hope 
to  divide  or  subvert. 

I  have  come  a  long  way  through  a  number 
of  complex  Issues,  and  it  may  be  that  I  have 
pressed  my  thesis  too  strongly  in  one  in- 
stance or  another.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
the  hazard  that,  in  weighing  conflicting 
considerations,  one  may  unfairly  tilt  the 
scales  in  favor  of  one's  own  notion  of  the 
properly  balanced  position.  So,  in  closing, 
I  would  urge  upon  you  not  the  specific  wis- 
dom of  the  specific  proportions  I  have  sup- 
ported but  the  general  wisdom  of  the  general 
concept  that  there  is  usually  some  truth  in 
what  is  urged  by  both  sides  in  our  great  de- 
bates on  foreign  affairs.  And  whatever  may 
be  our  attitudes  on  specific  Issues,  the  accept- 
ance of  this  more  general  proposition  can 
lead  to  the  generoelty  of  spirit  and  breadth  of 
understanding  which  are  essential  to  sus- 
tained good  will  and  effective  action  in  the 
dangerous  age  in  which,  even  in  these  days 
of  growing  hope,  we  are  required  to  live. 


COLONIAL  WnUAMSBURG 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  world  is  indebted  to  the  remark- 
able foresight  and  unprecedented  gen- 
eiroslty  of  the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  who  decided  to  finance  the  restora- 
tion of  Colonial  Williamsburg.  That  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  splendid  de- 
velopment, as  a  national  monument,  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  nearby 
Yorktown  Battlefield  and  of  Jamestown 
Island. 

Students  of  history  will  recall  that  50 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts dedicated  a  monument  at  Bunker 
Hill,  where  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Militia  had  made  a  brave  and 
historic  fight  against  better  trained  and 
better  equipped  troops  of  the  British 
Army.  On  that  occasion,  Webster  made 
an  historic  speech  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  said  that  as  long  as  the  James 
flows  by  Jamestown  Island;  as  long  as 
the  Atlantic  washes  Plymouth  Rock,  no 
visor  of  youth,  no  mattirity  of  manhood 
win  cause  our  Nation  to  forget  those 
early  spots  that  cradled  and  defended 
the  infancy  of  our  Republic. 


In  Jamestown  Island,  in  1619,  an 
election  was  held  to  select  a  body  of 
competent  men  to  govern  the  Island. 
That  was  the  first  experiment  In  repre- 
sentative democracy  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  As  the  little  colony  of 
Jamestown  grew,  it  extended  into  a  vil- 
lage named  "Williamsburg."  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the 
seat  of  the  English  Governor.  It  also  be- 
came the  site  of  a  college  named  for  a 
British  King  and  his  wife — William  and 
Mary — which  would  have  been  the  oldest 
college  In  our  Nation  today  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  King  went  on  a  hunting  trip 
when  he  should  have  mailed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Virginia  the  charter  for  the  col- 
lege, and  because  of  that  delay.  Harvard, 
which  was  founded  without  a  royal  char- 
ter, became  the  first  college  to  be  started 
in  our  country.  At  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  trained  not  only 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  subsequent 
Revolutionary  period  but  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Two  of  those  statesmen,  in 
whom  Virginia  takes  great  pride,  were 
George  Mason,  the  author  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  au- 
thor of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  it  was,  of  course,  at  Williamsburg 
that  Patrick  Henry,  the  sparkplug  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  made  a 
famous  speech  in  which  he  urged  sup- 
port of  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Massachusetts  who  had  complained  of 
the  onerous  stamp  taxes,  including  an 
outrageous  tax  on  tea  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Government  was 
reserving  for  British  ships  all  of  the 
straightest,  finest  trees  to  be  found  in  the 
forests  of  Massachusetts. 

Therefore,  as  I  said,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  rendered  a  service  not  only 
to  Virginia  and  to  all  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  world  in  investing 
over  $73  million  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Governor's  Palace  at  Williamsburg, 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  was 
frtmied  Virginia's  Bill  of  Rights,  the  res- 
toration of  early  buildings  at  the  college 
which  had  been  designed  by  the  great 
English  architect,  Christopher  Wren. 
And  then  in  order  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  might  get  the  in- 
spiration to  be  derived  from  a  personal 
contact  with  "those  early  spots  that 
cradled  and  defended  the  infancy  of  our 
Republic,"  Mr.  Rockefeller,  through  his 
organization  called  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, built  the  Williamsburg  Inn,  the 
lodge  and  the  motor  court,  which  can 
offer  accommodations  for  the  tourists 
equsded  by  few  hotels  and  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  United  States  or  the  civilized 
world. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of 
conferences  at  Williamsburg,  Colonial 
Williamsburg  recently  built  what  It  calls 
"the  Conference  Center."  Early  last 
month,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks  was  held  at  Williamsburg, 
at  which,  incidentally,  every  State  In 
the  Union  was  represented.  I  addressed 
that  meeting  on  the  morning  of  October 
3  and  was  impressed  by  the  beautiful 
carpet  that  was  on  the  conference  room 
floor.    When  I  asked  for  an  explanation 
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of  the  remarkable  pattern  that  had 
been  woven  into  that  rug  and  also  infor- 
mation as  to  where  the  rug  was  made,  all 
I  could  learn  was  that  the  rug  had  been 
woven  in  my  home  coxmty  of  Rockbridge 
by  the  Glasgow,  Va.,  division  of  James 
Lees  ft  Sons,  now  a  part  of  the 
textile  empire  of  Burlington  Mills.  So. 
I  wrote  my  friend,  the  very  able  and 
efficient  president  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, Hon.  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  to  tell 
me  why  what  i4>[>cared  to  be  the  great 
seal  on  the  carpet  showed  the  national 
emblem,  the  bald  eagle,  looking  to  the 
right,  as  in  the  great  seal,  is  holding 
arrows  in  his  right  talon  and  the  olive 
branch  in  his  left — which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  appears  in  the  great  seal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  to  me  of  Oc- 
tober 31  from  President  Humelsine,  ex- 
plaining the  pattern  of  that  gold  rug 
at  the  Williamsburg  Conference  Center. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  is  a  felici- 
tous time  to  make  available  to  many 
American  citizens  who  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
food  that  is  served  at  the  Williamsburg 
Inn  and  the  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment in  Williamsburg,  recipes  of  some 
of  the  wonderful  dishes  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  our  colonial  ancestors. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  following  recipes  taken  from  the 
1962  President's  report  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  recipes  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Wn^LUUSBURG,  Vs., 

October  3t,  1963 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertsok, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Wnxis:  You  are  a  most  observant 
visitor. 

The  simburst  pattern  in  the  gold  rug  at 
the  conference  center  is  derived  from  the 
Nova  ConsteilaUo  patterns  in  silver,  which 
were  represented  in  perhaps  the  first  U.S. 
coinage.  They  were  designed  for  Oouvemeur 
Morris  to  carry  out  his  ideas  In  a  decimal 
coinage  system.  As  the  proposed  denomina- 
tions and  coins  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
pattern  stage,  the  pieces  are  all  dated  1783 
and  are  extremely  rare.  In  the  original  pat- 
tern an  eye  appeared  in  the  center  of  the 
sunburst  which  we  have  omitted. 

The  heraldic  eagle  aiqiearing  in  the  rug 
was  used  in  1797  on  dimes,  dollars,  half 
eagles,  and  eagles.  In  those  coins,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  eagle,  the  arrows,  and 
the  olive  branch  were  reversed  as  you  de- 
tected from  their  position  in  the  Great  Seal 
and  in  modern  coinage. 

You  have  raised  an  interesting  question, 
and  I  thinlc  we  probably  ought  to  have  these 
answers  published  in  some  form  in  the  con- 
ference center  as  the  derivation  of  the  rug 
designs  is,  I  think,  most  interesting. 

Accept  my  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Caklislx  H.  HuMELsmx. 


Beat  again  and  pour  Into  hot  buttered  bak- 
ing dish.  Bake  26  minutes  in  hot  oven  and 
serve  from  baking  dish. 

Corn  Pxtodino 
Take  6  large,  tender,  mUky  ears  of  com. 
Split  the  com  down  the  center  of  each  row; 
cut  off  the  top  and  then  scrape  the  cob  well. 
Beat  2  eggs  and  stir  them  into  the  com.  Add 
one-fourth  cup  of  flour,  1  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  one -half  teaspoon  of  black  pepper.  Stir 
in  1  pint  of  fresh  milk  and  mix  all  together 
thoroughly.  Put  in  a  cold  buttered  pan 
about  4  inches  deep.  Cover  the  top  with  2 
heaping  tablespoons  of  butter  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
about  1  hour.     Serve  hot. 


How  To  Cook  an  Ou)  Vircinia  Ham 
Select  a  3-  to  6-year  old  ham  weighing 
12  to  18  pounds.  Trim  and  wash  carefully 
and  soak  overnight.  Change  water  and  add 
1  cup  of  apple  vinegar  and  1  cup  of  brown 
sugar.  Cover  with  water.  Boil  very  slowly 
5  or  6  hoiirs,  or  until  end  bone  is  loose. 
Leave  the  ham  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked  until  water  is  cold,  then  slcln.  Put 
ham  in  bakingpan  and  bake  to  a  nice  brown. 


Spoon  Bkrad 
Stir  1  cup  of  corn  meal  into  1  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  contains  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Stir  1  minute,  remove  from  fire  and 
add  a  tablespoons  of  butter.  Beat  well,  add 
4  beaten  eggs  and  beat  in  1  cup  of  cold  milk. 
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CANADA'S  EXPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished Canadian  industrialist  last  week 
summed  up  Canada's  need  for  larger  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  an  im- 
portant speech  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the  speak- 
er, T.  J.  "Ted"  Emmert,  president  and 
chief  executive  ofllcer  of  Hawker  Slddeley 
Canada,  Ltd.  I  was  impressed  by  him 
personally  as  well  as  by  the  message  he 
delivered. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  long  rec- 
ognized Canada  as  a  good  and  friendly 
neighbor.  With  this  in  mind  we  need 
to  consider  seriously  Canada's  problem  of 
economic  imbalance  in  her  business  rela- 
tions with  this  country. 

Mr.  Emmert's  speech  Is  the  opinion 
of  an  industrial  statesman,  and  I  rec- 
ommend heartily  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  be  carefully  read.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  address  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  business  is  advertising  and  selling, 
and  very  largely,  so  is  mine.  Normally  I  am 
advertising  or  selling  on  behalf  of  my  own 
company. 

But  today,  the  product  is  Canada,  the 
country  I  have  chosen  to  live  and  work  In. 

In  size,  Canada  ranks  next  only  to  Russia 
and  our  operating  companies  which  are  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Paclflc  are  4.200  mUes 
apart — or  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Paris. 
Windsor.  Ontario,  is  parallel  with  northern 
California,  and  from  Windsor  we  look  north 
to  Detroit.  Our  northern  frontier  is  the 
Arctic   Circle. 

In  this  tremendous  landmass  we  have  a 
population  of  only  19  million — about  the 
same  number  of  people  living  In  New  York 
State. 

Oxir  form  of  government  is  based  on  the 
British  system,  as  free  and  representative  as 
your  own.  Canada  is  an  equal  partner  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  subservient  to 
no  one. 

Although  we  have  full  nationhood,  and 
complete  pollUcal  enUty,  becauae  of  geog- 


raphy and  tremendous  distances  we  Canadi- 
ans tend  to  look  upon  Canada  as  not  one  but 
five  Canadas;  The  Maritime  Provinces,  Que- 
bec, Central  Canada,  the  Prairies  and  British 
Columbia. 

Canadians  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  ex- 
traordinarily interested  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  media  give  a  lot  of  attenUon  to  your 
affairs. 

But  today  the  United  States  is  making  a 
great  deal  of  news  in  Canada  in  a  manner 
previously  unknown.  And  with  it  Is  a  feel- 
ing of  apprehension. 

The  subject  of  the  news  is  not  political, 
defense  or  friendship.  It  is  freedom^^co- 
nomlc  freedom,  without  which  so  many  other 
freedoms  and  principles  go  by  the  board. 

To  put  it  very  simply.  U.S.  investors  and 
business  are  now  so  extensively  Involved  in 
the  Canadian  economy  that  the  situation  has 
become  critical.  As  Canada  continues  to  buy 
much  more  from  the  United  States  than  she 
sells  to  the  United  States,  every  passing  year 
aggravates  the  situation. 

U.S.  Investment  in  Canada  is  nothing  new. 
After  aU,  Canada  is  the  United  States  big- 
gest customer.  Two-thirds  of  aU  Canada's 
international  transactions  are  with  the 
United  States.  Canada  has  always  welcomed 
outside  capital,  but  today  its  proportions 
and  its  drain  on  the  economic  stability  of 
Canada  are  too  great.  Canada  is  living  be- 
yond her  means  on  a  dangerous  scale. 

Our  two  countries  have  always  had  their 
differences  and  always  will,  but  like  a  famUy 
we  settle  our  disputes  by  compromise  or 
mediation. 

This  economic  situation  goes  much  deeper 
than  a  family  dispute.  Many  Canadians  see 
their  sovereignty  in  jeopardy. 

How  is  this  feeling  possible  when  the  coun- 
tries have  been  so  close  for  so  many  years? 
And  very  often  the  only  way  you  can  teU  a 
Canadian  from  an  American  is  by  the  brand 
of  cigarettes  he  smokes. 

The  U.S.  i>eople  haven't  changed,  that's 
true,  but  their  stature  in  Canadian  affatra 
has  changed. 

Canada's  annual  average  deficit  with  the 
United  States  is  now  running  at  $1.5  billion, 
which  is  the  equivalent  in  the  United  States 
of  a  deficit  of  $20  bUlion  annually  with  one 
trading  partner. 

To  the  United  States  with  a  gross  national 
product  of  around  $600  billion.  Canada's 
$1.6  billion  problem  is  negligible.  But  to 
Canada  with  a  $44  billion  gross  national 
product  it  is  economic  survival. 

0\ir  Minister  of  Finance  said  this  month: 
"The  Oovernment  of  Canada  is  determined 
to  give  priority  in  its  economic  policy  to 
measures  that  will  bring  order,  stability,  and 
better  balance  in  our  international  trade 
paymenU.  This  wUl  not  be  easy.  It  wUl 
mean  some  changes  In  the  way  we  do  things." 
He  said  also:  "The  direction  we  must  take 
is  clear  and  unmistakable.  We  wUl  proceed 
carefully  in  seeking  and  applying  solutions. 
We  will  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  compeUing  need  for 
effective  action." 

To  C<uiadlans  the  economic  facts  are  loud 
and  clear  and  dangerous.  The  danger  of  re- 
lying on  the  fiow  of  foreign  capital  into 
Canada  as  an  offset  to  trade  Imbalance  was 
brought  rudely  home  last  year  when  the 
fiow  stopped.  The  result  was  an  extreme  ex- 
change crisis. 

The  logical  question  here  is:  How  did  Can- 
ada get  herself  into  this  position?  WeU,  I 
guess  we  can  blame  the  war  and  the  boom 
years  that  followed,  when  we  changed  from 
a  primary  producer  to  a  manufacturer. 

The  cry  was  "  Canada  can  make  It."  Lit- 
erally hundreds  of  new  factories  sprang  up 
every  year  in  a  phenomenal  industrial  expan- 
sion. Many  of  these  factories  were  subsidi- 
aries of  UJ3.  and  oversea  companiee. 
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u  mining 

■«•«  ter  o^w  40  p«r- 

c«B«  or  tt*  dolUr  v«l«*  «r  OlOMMl*^  total  pro* 
(iTtetloa.  By  l>tO  <b—  t^mrn  fc«d  iMmped  %o 
2«  percent,  and  today  ■ecoDdary  tiWhwUy 
aMouBti  lOT  thflw-4wrt«s  oC  tiM  dollar 
votuBM  «f  Oaaatflan  pfodaettOA. 

Canada  baa  had  to  pay  the  prtoa  for  tlxla 
rapid  procroM  and  today  U5.  lnt«re«t»  eo«- 
trol  van  ovw  batf  of  all  Otnadlen  ladutrtal 
■lifflw.  tmrhy**'^  aoaw  45  pareant  ct 
maBoSmetXBiag.  Wblle  tlUa  drcnmstanoe 
could  be  viewed  with  alarm  and  oontrt^ 
uta  to  oar  currant  eeono^ilc  dlAmltlai  tt  has 
■paadod  vp  tb«  derelopmHit  of  Canada  and 
provided  tn«  taigh  standard  c<  llrlng  wa 
enjoy  today. 

Wa  etooold  remind  ovaelvea  tbat  It  wae 
rujopeen  tnvaatore  who  provided  the  flnan- 
•Aal  etrei^th  Sor  the  development  at  the 
UtUtad  Statea  wban  aha  became  an  inde- 
pendent NaUon.  Tat  Aawrlea  luks  retained 
IMT  ti~~*^'— *■  Indapaadence.  ■aturally,  Can- 
ada U  equally  anzloua  to  retain  hen  htmI  Z 
Caal  ran  rtM  will. 

A  fvrtlMr  problem  haa  bean  tha  yooth  and 
toaaperlanea  at  Canada's  new  secCTtdary  In- 
doatry  In  export  markets.  Often  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  timidity;  sometimes  reetraint  by 
tha  parent  company,  eepedally  in  attempt- 
ing to  panatrata  the  VA.  market,  or  neglect 
through  eomplaeeney  in  tha  boom  years  of 
the  dcimsstle  market. 

Geography  has  also  added  to  Canada's 
dUemma.  ICuch  of  the  population  of  Can- 
ada is  resldant  in  the  large  new  Industrial 
belts  along  the  Great  Lakee  and  on  the  UjB. 


As  a  reeult,  these  peof>le  who  are  the  pace- 
setters In  Canadian  standards  of  Uvlng  are 
dlreetly  under  the  fuU  ooalaught  of  Ufi. 
Inflxience.  Through  television  and  radio, 
magaainea  and  all  other  methods  of  cocn- 
mimefatlon — a  field  In  which  Americans  are 
expert — the  desire  for  UJB.  standards  has 
spread    and  this  is  good. 

Tbday  a  Canadian  in  Ontario  has  his  own 
home,  his  new  model  car,  his  refrigerator, 
hla  washing  machine,  his  teleylsloD  and  all 
tha  other  material  things  expected  in  the 
xmited  States. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  while  the  Individ- 
ual Canadian  may  be  able  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments for  all  these  things,  his  country  can't 
meet  Xb»  bills  without  borrowing.  And 
there^  a  limit  to  what  can  be  borrowed 
safiely. 

As  a  nation  we  are  now  committed  to 
Industry.  But  because  of  our  much  smaller 
domestic  market.  Industrial  Canada  today 
must  look  elsewhere  to  sell  her  goods.  Quite 
naturally  her  eye  turns  first  to  the  immense 
JIB.  market. 

In  order  to  balance  trade  something  has 
to  go.  Bther  Canada  lowers  her  standard 
of  living  by  cutting  Imports  or  she  balances 
the  books  by  selling  more  to  the  TTnited 
States — 91.5  billion  worth  annually  to  be 
exact.  And  the  people  of  Canada  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  first  alternative. 

ICy  own  company  operates  internationally. 
Our  divisions  and  subsidiaries  sre  not  afraid 
to  compete  in  any  market.  That  is  why  we 
do  a  fair  smoimt  of  business  abroad.  We 
dont  win  them  all,  but  of  sales  totaling 
$1J  billion  in  the  isst  5  years,  about  $200 
million  has  been  earned  in  foreign  markets. 

I  am  an  for  opening  more  trade  doors 
and  closing  fewer.  Restrictions  cripple  Ini- 
tiative, expansion,  and  progress.  In  this  day 
and  age  no  nation  can  sit  on  its  hands  be- 
hind a  high  protective  wall  and  survive.  The 
Europeans  found  this  out. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  a  speech 
given  the  other  day.  Gen.  E.  W.  Rawltngs. 
JJS.  Air  Piorce.  retired,  one  of  your  distin- 
guished military  men  and  now  a  leading 
industrialist,  pointed  ottt  to  a  TrxoaXo  audi- 
ence that  one  of  North  America's  chronic 
problems  is  a  matter  of  geography. 


'^Mleally,'  h«  said,  'oartatn  problaBS 
on  our  Morth  imsrliiisn  Oontlnstit 
poUtlcally  the  dividing  Unas  run  east  and 
west,  whereas  economically  they  run  north 
and  south." 

This  is  of  real  ooneem  to  enlightened  in- 
dxistrlalists  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  but 
I  am  sxire  that  in  the  course  of  time  some 
practical  solution  win  be  found  for  this 
problem. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the  farm 
equipment  business  where  there  are  no  duty 
barriers.  I  found  that  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  agricultural  equipment  con- 
sumers and  manufacturers  benefit  by  the 
fkee  north  and  south  flow  of  their  goods. 

The  question  now  Is:  Vfhere  do  we  go 
from  here? 

First.  Canada  is  not  looking  for  handouts. 
She  is  not  a  recipient  of  foreign  aid — but 
ia  In  fact  a  giver. 

Second.  What  she  seeks  is  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  her  secondary  products  in  the 
U.S.  markets.  She  feels  she  has  earned  that 
right  by  her  "wider  door"  policy  with  the 
United  States,  and  U  stUl  earning  that  right. 

Third.  Canada  doesn't  want  a  better  mar- 
ket share  through  charity.  Her  goods  should 
be  marketed  In  the  United  States  on  quality 
and  price. 

Fourth  and  probably  the  most  Important. 
Canada  needs  better  VS.  education  and  un- 
derstanding of  her  position,  her  role  in  North 
American  affairs,  and  acceptance  of  her  new 
industrialization. 

I  do  not  fear  Canada's  ability  to  com- 
pete successfully  In  the  United  SUtes  under 
fair  ground  rules.  Canada  can  compete. 
There's  no  doubt  about  that. 

Today  we  sell  a  lot  of  goods  in  certain 
V3.  markets.  But  many  other  markets  are 
virtually  closed  to  us. 

We  are  constantly  studying  the  VS.  mar- 
ket and  we  accept  the  challenge. 

For  example.  In  order  to  do  buaineas  VS.- 
style,  oxir  company  opened  a  subsidiary  In 
Chicago  14  months  ago  staffed  entirely  by 
Americans.  This  is  an  engineering  and  as- 
sembly plant  for  the  production  of  power 
packagee  using  Industrial  gas  turbine  en- 
gines developed  and  manufactxu-ed  by  o\ir 
Orenda  Engines  Division,  which  has  been 
in  buslnesa  for  nearly  30  years.  By  the  end 
of  this  year  we  will  have  about  $2  million 
invested  over  hare,  in  hopes  of  getting  it 
and  some  more  back  by  jsenetratlng  your 
nuu'ket  with  a  first-class  product  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

Next  year.  Canada  hopes  to  export  more 
than  tCJI  billion  worth  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  nndoubtedly  an  increasing  pro- 
portion win  be  in  manafact^uTd  goods 
which  are  showing  some  encouraging  im- 
provements. 

Generally,  however,  we  are  looking  and 
must  look  more  to  the  UJB.  market.  And 
when  a  Canadian  industrialist  looks  at  the 
American  market  one  thing  happens — his 
mouth  waters. 

A  fractionally  greater  share  of  that  vast 
market  can  solve  Canada's  greatest  economic 
problems. 

Good  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  vital  for  the  future  pros- 
perity and  perhaps  even  the  survival  of 
both  countries.  Therefore,  we  mxist  not  only 
seek  to  encourage  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  and  may 
arise,  but  also  to  develop  solutions  which 
are  in  the  common  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

It  may  well  be  in  the  future  that  Canada 
wlU  appear  to  be  adamant  In  many  matters 
while  wrestling  with  her  problems. 

If  this  Is  dlstiirbing  I  would  ask  you  to 
remember  the  words  of  Vincent  Massey,  first 
Canadian  citizen  to  become  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada  and  former  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  who  says  in  hla  re- 
cently published  biography:  "Americans  do 
not  dislike  us  when  we  are  loyal  to  our- 


selves, and  they  respect  us  when  we  stand 
up  for  what  we  believe  to  be  our  rights,  as 
they  are  always  zealous  in  defending  what 
they  believe  to  be  theirs." 

And  having  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  I  beiieve  that  this  is  true. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  Tiirther  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislative  CuimK.  A  bUl  (HJl. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  LMr. 
HoLuiNDl  to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendments,  which  were  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  his  own  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  other  Senators. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clksk.  On  page  1,  in 
line  8,  of  the  amendments  (No.  280)  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mansfixu),  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  (No.  2d0)  is  proposed: 
namely,  strilie  out  the  figure  "$1,500,- 
000,000"  and  insert  the  figure  "$975,- 
000.000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The     * 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  the  pend- 
ing business.  I  ask  unanimous  c<msent 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  it. 
if  the  Senate  gives  permission  for  a 
quorum  call,  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  tt  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleilc  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fcH*  the  qnorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OW1CJ5H.  (Mr. 
WALTns  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
urging  my  amendment  upon  the  Senate, 
and  before  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  leaves  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  have 
tried  to  deal  realistically  with  the  prob- 
lem presented  this  year  in  offering  their 
amendments.  They  show  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  thinking  of  the  country 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Senators  who  have  Joined 
in  offering  these  amendments  are  prob- 
ably in  closer  touch  with  the  problem 
than  other  Senators — certainly  much 
closer  than  I  am.  I  appreciate  their  ef- 
fort, and  I  want  to  support  it.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  support  it.  But 
there  is  one  feature  in  it  which  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  not  realistic  and  not 
showing  an  understanding  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  in  the  minds  of  other  Senators, 
and  certainly  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people — that  is,  that  we 
are  hoping  not  merely  for  a  reduction 
of  the  program  this  year,  but  for  con- 
tinued reductions  and  for  an  end  to  the 
program  at  as  early  a  time  in  the  future 
as  possible. 

The  Senate  has  noted.  I  am  sure.  In 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  including,  in 
addition  to  the  ones  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparxxan]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKXN]  that  on  line  8  of  page 
1  of  the  printed  amendments  there  ap- 
pears a  reauthorization  of  the  entire 
amounts  included  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  by  existing  law.  for  the  2 
years  1965  and  1966. 

The  reduction  for  this  year  to  $975 
million  from  the  $1,500  million  previ- 
ously authorized  for  this  year  is.  I  think, 
a  reaUstic  reduction.  I  am  glad  the  lead- 
ers have  proposed  It.  But  I  think  there 
is  even  more  need  for  a  reduction  in  the 
authorizations  for  the  ensuing  2  years, 
1965  and  1966. 

It  would  be  incomprehensible  to  me  if 
the  Senate,  knowing  of  the  hopeful  at- 
titude of  the  country  that  the  Congress 
should  not  only  reduce  the  program,  but 
end  the  program  at  an  early  date,  would 
reauthorize  at  this  time  the  whole  $1,500 
million  included  in  the  original  act  of 
1961,  as  the  authorizations  for  each  of 
the  years  1965  and  1966. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  present  in  the 
Senate  an  intention  to  reauthorize  that 
very  large  amount  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  1965  and  1966. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  leadership 
were  adopted,  they  would,  in  fact,  re- 
authorize the  $1,500  million  authoriza- 
tions for  1965  and  1966. 

Because  I  think  we  should  not  do  that, 
but  should  show  the  deliberate  intention 
of  the  Senate  to  reduce  this  program  for 
the  future,  and  to  look  to  an  even  greater 
reduction  than  we  have  offered  in  the 
amendments  of  the  leadership  for  this 
year,  I  have  offered  my  amendment, 
which  would  reduce  the  $1,500  million 


authorization  in  the  amendment  for  1965 
to  $975  million,  and  accomplish  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  $1,500  million  authoriza- 
tion for  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  in  the  existing  au- 
thorization there  is  allowed  $1,500  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  years,  separately,  of 
1964,  1965,  and  1966? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield),  on  behalf  of  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirxsen], 
and  other  Senators,  would  reduce  the 
$1,500  million  authorization  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964  to  $975  million,  but  would 
allow  the  $1,500  million  authorization, 
respectively,  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966  to  continue.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  would  not 
merely  allow  it  to  continue;  they  would 
reauthorize  the  amounts.  If  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  leadership  had 
referred  only  to  1964,  they  would  not 
have  been  as  objectionable  in  this  re- 
spect as  they  are;  but  they  include  these 
words,  and  I  read  now  the  words  to  be 
inserted  in  the  present  authorization: 

For  the  fiscal  year  1063.  $975.(M)0.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  $1,500,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  the  duty  to 
work  upon  that  part  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  by  saying  that  we  are 
not  merely  hoping  to  reduce  the  large 
amount  authorized  for  this  year,  but  are 
looking  forward,  with  equal  hope,  to  the 
next  2  succeeding  years. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  no  evidence  on  which 
to  make  a  request  for  less  than  $975  mil- 
lion for  each  of  those  future  years,  but 
I  know  that  with  a  ceiling  of  that  amount 
for  1965  and  1966.  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
grams would  be  much  more  likely  to  take 
place  than  it  would  with  a  ceiling  of 
$1,500  million,  as  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  pursue  that  thought? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  were  adopted, 
it  would  mean  that  the  amount  which 
has  been  recommended  for  authoriza- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1964  would  also  be  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal 
year  1966,  which  is  $975  million  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  be  the  authorized 
amount  for  the  2  following  years,  mean- 
ing that  that  would  be  the  ceiling  for 
those  years.  This  year  the  authorized 
ceiling  is  $1,500  million.  The  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  leadership  would 
reduce  that  amount,  which  was  already 
reduced  by  the  committee  to  the  budget- 
ed amount — I  believe  the  budgeted 
amount  was  $1,060  million,  or  something 
like  that — ^to  $975  million.  They  have 
accomplished  those  two  reductions  from 


the  $1,500  million  celling  in  the  authori- 
zation for  the  year  1964.  For  1965  and 
1966  my  amendment  proposes  a  ceiling 
in  the  authorization  of  $975  million,  in- 
stead of  $1,500  million,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  amendments  of  the  leader- 
ship, as  written,  were  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  ttom  Florida  that,  if  there 
is  legitimacy  in  the  argiunent  that  we 
are  to  reduce  the  amount,  we  should  be- 
gin the  reduction  in  some  way  at  the 
present  time,  rather  than  increase  or 
allow  the  larger  sum  to  remain  for  1965 
and  1966.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  we  should  show  our  inten- 
tion to  the  people.  It  would  be  an  ap- 
preciated act  on  the  part  of  Congress,  if, 
in  regard  to  this  program,  we  not  only 
reduce  it  this  year,  but  also  look  to  the 
future.  If  we  reduced  the  ceiling  for 
1965  by  $525  million  at  this  Ume.  and 
for  1966  by  the  same  amount,  namely, 
$525  million,  I  think  it  would  begin  to 
show  to  the  country  that  we  really  are 
working  toward  a  reduction,  and,  we  hope 
soon,  an  elimination  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point 
or  two  with  regard  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  Mansfield 
amendments.  One  of  the  "gimmicks"  of 
the  Mansfield  amendments  is  the  provi- 
sion that  seeks  to  commit  the  Senate  to 
an  authorization  for  1965  and  1966.  Does 
the  Senator  know  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  limit  the  authorization  to 
1964? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  approach 
the  problem;  but  there  is  a  problem 
stated  in  these  amendments,  in  which 
there  is  a  proposal  for  a  reauthorization 
of  $1.5  billion  for  1965  and  1966.  So  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  that  we 
should  retain  that  huge  authorization  for 
the  years  1965  and  1966.  I  think  we 
ought  to  begin  to  work  our  will  toward 
a  substantial  reduction  of  the  program 
for  the  future  by  cutting  the  ceiling  for 
those  years  from  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, that  is,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  from  $1.5  billion  to  $975  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
tell  the  Senator  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
great  mistake.  It  Is  to  have  In  the  bill 
any  language  that  authorizes  expendi- 
tures for  1965  and  1966.  The  Senate 
ought  to  face  what  I  call  a  "sleeper" 
proposal  in  the  amendment.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  proponents  of  foreign 
aid  know  that  foreign  aid  is  in  serious 
trouble  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
satisfied  that  most  of  the  proponents  of 
foreign  aid  know  that  if  foreign  aid  went 
to  a  referendum  vote  by  the  American 
people,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  American  people  have  had 
enough. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  note  vote  for  some 
reasonable  foreign  aid  program.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  satisfied  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  unreasonable,  unjustified,  and 
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uncalled  fw.  The  American  people  are 
preparing  to  strike  It  down.  They  are 
erofnff  to  strike  it  down  In  a  variety  of 
ways.  They  are  foin?  to  strike  down 
some  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
19«4.  when  they  come  op  for  election. 

I  hope  it  win  be  remembered  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  said  so  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  and  will 
remember  It  when  we  take  a  look  at  the 
results  of  the  1M4  electiwi.  The  people 
are  going  to  strike  them  down.  Some 
of  us  believe  that  we  had  better  wait  and 
lei  the  people  decide  what  we  should 
do  for  1964  In  the  election  of  19«4.  be- 
fore we  proceed  with  the  Mansfield 
amendments  to  authorize  for  2  addi- 
tional years  |1^  billion  of  foreign  aid. 
That  IB  my  first  point 

My  second  point  Is  that  I  believe  any- 
one who  will  study  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram knows  that  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  ntnnber  of  countries  that  arc  re- 
ceiving aid.  We  cannot  Justify  con- 
tinuing to  poxir  foreign  aid  fxinds  into 
countries  which  are  as  well  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  as  we  are  to  support 
ourselves.  They  have  no  right  to 
receive  any  additional  money  from  the 
United  States.  Before  we  finish  with  the 
debate  we  shall  present  our  evidence  to 
show  our  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
is  already  true  of  most  of  the  NATO 
comitries.  We  shall  propose  a  reduc- 
tion In  most  of  the  foreign  aid  money 
that  Is  intended  to  be  poured  into  a 
number  of  countries,  because  they  are 
able  to  support  themselves  and  should 
not  be  getting  a  subsidy  from  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers: 

There  Is  In  the  blU  an  authorization 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  the 
next  2  years.  I  know  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  foreign  aid  will  say.  They 
win  say.  "We  have  it  In  our  pockets." 
I  believe  that  next  year  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program  ought  to  come 
before  us  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  people  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  stop  Congress 
from  going  into  foreign  aid  if  it  wills 
to  do  sa  The  Senator  from  Flordla 
knows,  as  weU  as  I  do,  that  the  Senate 
does  not  go  out  looking  for  business, 
usually;  it  has  enough  to  do  to  handle 
the  calendar  of  bills  that  automatically 
comes  before  us. 

If  an  authorization  bill  does  not  come 
before  us,  no  one  wiU  go  out  to  dredge 
one  up.  I  would  propose  to  strike  all 
the  language  on  line  8.  page  1  of  the 
Mansfield  amendments  "And  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years." 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  vote  for 
an  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966.  We  ought  to  pass  only  on 
1964,  and  then  take  a  look  at  what  the 
-  situation  is  for  1965  after  the  American 
people  have  taken  a  look  at  the  elec- 
tion. Thank  God,  we  have  the  kind  of 
democratic  system  in  our  country  under 
which  the  people  can  go  into  the  voting 
booth  EUid  register  their  dissent  from  ac- 
tions of  congress,  by  retiring  a  few  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  ought  to 
be  retired.  The  American  pe<H>le  are 
entitled  to  have  us,  in  this  session  of 


Congress,  pass  what  our  wisdom  as  of 
now  Indicates  should  be  the  authorisa- 
tion for  1964.  I  do  not  believe  it  ought 
to  extend  beyond  that  period  for  1  day. 
I  make  the  suggestion  because  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  know  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  find  myself  In 
agreement  with  him  as  far  as  possible. 
He  is  making  a  contribution  by  the 
amendment  that  he  has  offered.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  al- 
ways frank.  I  always  like  to  be  In  agree- 
ment with  him.  not  only  because  he 
is  my  seatmate,  but  also  because  of  his 
brlUance  and  his  broad  grasp  of  so  many 
problems. 

I  invite  his  attention,  with  some  te- 
merity, to  the  fact  that  if  the  course  he 
suggests  is  foUowed,  it  wiU  leave  as  a 
part  of  the  law  the  authorization  now 
outstanding,  which  is  for  a  biUion  and 
a  half  dollars  for  1965  and  a  billion  and 
a  half  doUars  for  1966. 

We  have  a  precious  opportunity  to 
bring  the  authorized  amount  down.  I 
am  suggesting  it  be  brought  down  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  by  the 
amendment  which  I  am  suggesting.  I 
am  also  stating  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
vote  for  any  reauthorization  of  these 
huge  amounts  if  they  are  left  In  the 
amendments  proposed  to  us  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  very  careful  study.  I  am 
sure,  by  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
offer  them.  We  shall  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  facing  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollar  authorization  for  next  year, 
because  It  is  already  on  the  books,  and 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  authorization 
for  the  year  foUowing,  in  connection 
with  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  believe  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
timity  to  show  to  the  country  that  the 
Senate  is  not  merely  performing  an  op- 
eration on  this  year's  budgeted  request, 
but  is  also  laying  a  predicate  for  a  great- 
er diminution  of  the  program  in  the 
futxire. 

I  am  sorry,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 

1  cannot  Intelligently  fix  any  other  figure 
for  1965  and  1966,  other  than  to  take 
the  diminished  flgnre  which  is  proposed 
to  be  put  in  the  biU  for  1964,  which  I 
believe  is  real  progress,  because  it  sug- 
gests the  elimination  from  the  program 
of  a  total  of  a  billion  and  fifty  minion 
doUars  in  the  authorization  for  the  next 

2  fiscal  years. 

I  am  sure,  knowing  how  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  feels  about  the  whole  pro- 
gram, that  he  wiU  admit  that  this  is  a 
very  meritorious  objective  in  Itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  admit 
that  It  Is  a  meritorious  objective.  Ap- 
parently I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 
What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  repeal  the 
authorization  in  the  existing  law  for 
1964  and  1965.  We  propose  to  repeal  It, 
and  to  have  nothing  but  the  authoriza- 
tion for  1964  rwnain  in  the  blU.  We 
do  not  believe  there  shoxild  be  any  con- 
tinuing authorization  beyond  this  year. 
The  committee  in  Its  report  has  sug- 
gested that  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram be  reconsidered.  We  want  to 
encourage  that  recommendation,  by 
repealing  the  authorization  provision 
beyond  1964. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  pro- 
cedural question.  I  have  been  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  qI  Democrats  being 
held  in  the  majority  leader's  office,  ap- 
parently to  ask  me  some  questions  about 
my  position  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing bin.  I  cannot  very  weU  leave  the 
fioor  to  do  that,  because  the  Senator's 
amendment  might  be  adopted  in  my 
absence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  would  not 
caU  it  up  while  the  Senator  is  away. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that.  Un- 
less I  made  an  arrangement,  it  could 
be  adopted  in  my  absence.  My  present 
Intention  would  be.  after  the  Senator 
finishes  his  argument,  and  before  action 
is  taken  on  the  amendment,  to  have  a 
live  quorum.  That  would  take  long 
enough  so  that  the  meeting,  which  I 
understand  wiU  not  take  very  long,  could 
be  held  and  Senators  could  return  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  finds  himself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
that  I  may  have  the  floor  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call.  I  give  notice 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quonun. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  withhold  his  su^estion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. The  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, being  always  able  to  take  care  of 
every  situation,  will,  I  think,  take  care 
of  this  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  other 
party  to  attend  the  caucus. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  request 
that  there  be  a  quorum  caU  by  with- 
drawing the  pert  relating  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  be  a  live  quorum.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  he  retain  the  floor 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered.   The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  xmanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  to  retain  the 
floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quonmi 
caU.  Is  there  objection  to  aUowlng  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  request  of   the   Senator  from 

Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  PRESENT  GOV- 
ERNMENT OP  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  Goveriunent  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  should  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States  promptly  and  without  any 
further  delay.  Recognition  Is  required 
in  the  interest  of  falrplay  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
general. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  creation 
of  any  further  Communist  governments 
in  this  hemisphere.  Failure  to  recog- 
nize the  present  regime  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  likely  to  produce  that 
very  unwanted  condition.  By  our  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  present  govern- 
ment and  to  give  it  the  aid  that  was 
formerly  being  given  to  the  Bosch  regime, 
we  are  inexcusably  rejecting  the  wiU  of 
the  Dominican  people  and  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  present  government;  thus 
giving  encouragement  to  the  leftwlng 
forces  of  that  country. 

The  revolution  against  Bosch  had  the 
practically  soUd  backing  of  the  Domini- 
can people.  It  is  true  that  the  military 
forces  led  the  movement  in  overthrow- 
ing the  government.  AU  the  evidence, 
however,  shows  that  they  did  not  have 
personal  ambitions,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  within  24  hours  the  military 
forces  succeeded  in  having  the  six  most 
Important  political  parties — genuine 
representatives  of  the  people — selecting 
and  electing  a  triumvirate  from  among 
the  nonpolitlcal  elements  to  rule  provi- 
sionally for  2  years. 

The  Bosch  regime  was  overthrown  by 
the  people  because  of  general  discontent 
In  the  soft-handed  treatment,  and  In 
fact  paternalism,  that  was  accorded  to 
the  Communists. 

I  suggest  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
developments  since  the  Bosch  govern- 
ment went  into  power  will  disclose  the 
existence  of  facts  that  justified  the  Do- 
minicans in  becoming  apprehensive  of 
the  Communists  taking  control  of  their 
government. 

Several  specific  and  manifest  situa- 
tions finally  had  such  an  impact  upon 
the  people  that  they  concluded  the  need 
of  removing  Bosch  in  order  to  es- 
cape communism.  The  people  became 
alarmed  because: 

First.  The  exiled  Communists  were 
coming  back  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  In  droves  and  without  hindrance. 

Second.  The  Bosch  government  rented 
to  the  Communist  Party  a  school  buUd- 
ing  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Communist  technique  and  doctrine. 

Third.  The  go vernmen tally  operated 
radio  and  television  station  was  made 
available  to  Communists  for  the  spread 
of  their  propaganda  against  the  free 
West  and  in  favor  of  the  Communists. 

Fourth.  An  uninhibited  outflow  and 
inflow  of  Cuban  and  Dominican  Repub- 
lican youth  made  possible  the  use  of  the 
Communist  beachhead  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  Cuba  as  a  further  place 
of  indoctrination  in  communism. 

Fifth.  On  July  26.  1963.  when  Castro 
in  Cuba  was  celebrating  the   10th  an- 


niversary of  the  initiation  of  the  Castro 
revolutionary  group.  Bosch  sent  from  the 
IXxninican  Republic  48  students  to  par- 
ticipate as  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominican  Government  in  the  celebra- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Communists  were  placed  in  im- 
portant governmental  positions,  espe- 
claUy  in  the  agency  having  control  of  the 
radio  and  television  facilities.  These 
facilities  were  used  by  the  Communists 
to  attack  the  non-Communist  political 
parties,  advocate  what  was  called  social 
revolution,  and  otherwise  to  extol  the 
Communist  cause. 

While  these  things  were  happening, 
Bosch  was  being  urged  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  privilege  that  was  granted  to 
the  Communist  exiles,  the  rental  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  school  and  the 
television  and  radio  facilities,  and  the 
use  of  facilities  for  a  Cuban  base  of  in- 
doctrination. Bosch  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  aU  these  pleas  and,  if  anything,  al- 
lowed the  activities  of  the  Communists 
to  be  expanded. 

Early  in  October,  when  Bosch  was 
asked  whether  Castroism  had  influence 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  replied 
that  in  Santa  Domingo  there  was  a  Cas- 
troite  movement,  as  in  Venezuela.  Colom- 
bia, and  Mexico.  "This  movement,"  he 
added,  "is  fighting,  not  for  communism, 
but  for  liberty." 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement,  I 
cannot  agree. 

We  do  know  that  in  Venezuela  Castro- 
ism is  dynamiting  the  Interests  of  the 
Venezuelan  people  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  army  there  has 
sounded  the  alarm  against  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  regime 
argue  that  it  has  usurped  power,  is  im- 
lawfully  holding  office,  and  should  not 
be  recognized  or  aided,  because  it  over- 
threw a  constltutionaUy  selected  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  the  military  did  act. 
What  it  did,  however,  was  the  product 
of  the  win  of  the  workers,  the  farmers, 
the  religionists,  the  business,  professional 
and  mining  men,  the  housewives  and  the 
merchants.  The  Dominican  people  do 
not  want  a  Communist  government  in 
their  land ;  they  are  friendly  to  the  West. 
The  military  leaders  foresaw  what  was 
happening,  and,  for  that  reason,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  government  which 
was  aUowing  communism  to  take  hold; 
moreover,  it  was  actually  aiding  the 
Communists.  But  these  military  persons 
did  not  have  personal  ambitions,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  within  24  hours  after 
they  removed  the  Bosch  government, 
they  turned  it  over  to  a  triumvirate  se- 
lected by  the  six  leading  political  parties 
of  the  land. 

Emlllo  de  los  Santos,  the  President  of 
the  provisional  goveriunent  triiunvirate, 
in  his  Inaugural  address  24  hours  after 
the  overthrow  said: 

We  ar«  not  a  product  of  Castro's  Institu- 
tions; this  government  came  as  a  result  of 
tbe  mismanagement  under  which  we  were 
suffering,  and  the  wUl  of  the  people  who  can 
be  considered  to  be  represented  by  poUtlcal 
parties  which  command  a  vast  abundanca 
of  national  votes. 


Manifestly  the  Dominican  people  re- 
jected the  honeyed  words  coming  from 
the  Marxists  and  Leninists.  Hiey  recog- 
nized the  failure  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem, especially  in  the  agricultural  field, 
which  has  been  so  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  embarrassing  acts  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  buying,  with  their  gold,  wheat 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia. 

The  claim  that  the  present  regime  is 
made  up  of  TruJiUo  devotees  is  com- 
pletely without  foundation;  it  is  false. 
Manuel  Enrique  Tavares,  a  present  mem- 
ber of  the  incumbent  government,  was 
implicated  and  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Trujillo;  a  second 
member,  Mr.  Tapia  Espinal.  was  secre- 
tary of  the  government  after  the  down- 
fall of  Trujillo 's  reign. 

The  triumvirate  government  was.  in 
the  main,  opposed  to  TrujUlo;  and  it  is 
opposed  to  the  Communists,  and  Is  rep- 
resentative of  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  two 
courses  are  left  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic:  First,  by  our  failure 
to  recognize  the  encumbent  government 
and  to  give  it  aid,  we  can  deliver  it  to 
the  Communists ;  second,  we  can  preserve 
the  government  in  that  nation  for  the 
people,  through  immediate  recognition 
of  the  present  civilian  government. 

The  assertion  that  a  government  can 
at  the  same  time  be  democratic  azul 
communistic  is  a  paradox  and  an  un- 
truth. The  existence  of  communism 
d^nonstrates  that  democracy  and  con- 
stitutional government  are  absent.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  want  democ- 
racies established  everywhere,  but  wiU 
not  be  duped  into  believing  that  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  goveriunent  can  ex- 
ist where  Communists  are  in  charge. 

Let  us  not  delay.  We  should  let  the 
world  know  now  that  the  overthrow  <rf 
the  Bosch  regime  was  induced  by  the 
manifest  rejection  of  communism  by  the 
Dominican  people.  Mr.  Bosch  was  soft 
and  yielding  to  the  Communists,  and 
thus  suffered  his  overthrow. 

I  believe  Bosch  is  an  idealist;  but  he 
allowed  the  Commimists  to  take  charge. 
The  result  was  that  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  rich  smd  the  poor,  those  from 
every  rank  of  life  In  the  Etominlcan  Re- 
public, became  appr^enslve,  and  Joined 
in  the  movement  for  the  removal  of  the 
Bosch  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  delay.  If 
we  do,  we  are  likely  to  create  another 
Cuba  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

My  words  become  especially  impor- 
tant because  we  are  now  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  deciding  what  we  shall  do  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam.  If  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  how  can  it  fall  to  recognize 
the  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mo- 
INTTRK  in  the  chair.)  The  clerk  wUl 
call  therolL 
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The  leglalathre  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luumimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  78S5)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  presently  in  the 
Chamber,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  the  question  at  any 
particiilar  time.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  call  up  the  amendment  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  present  in 
the  Chamber.  But  while  so  many  Sen- 
ators are  present,  I  should  like  to  state 
again  briefly  that  my  amendment  would 
merely  seize  the  present  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  the  Nation  and  to  every- 
one concerned  that  the  Senate  desires  to 
bring  the  program  down.  Instead  of 
reenacting  the  present  authorization  of 
$1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  years  1965 
and  1966.  the  amendment  would  reduce 
the  ceiling  of  authorization  for  each  of 
those  years  to  $975  million,  the  same  as 
is  proposed  for  the  present  year,  which 
would  mean  eliminating  $1,050  million 
from  the  authorization  now  contained 
in  existing  law. 

I  have  already  stated — and  I  state 
again — I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have 
the  information,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  else  does,  to  propose  a  reduction 
even  lower  than  the  $975  million,  but  I 
do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  we  are  re- 
authorizing a  program  which  we  expect 
to  be  very  much  larger  for  next  year  and 
the  year  after  that  than  what  we  are 
passing  for  the  present  year.  I  say 
again  that  I  think  we  now  have  a  pre- 
cious opportunity  to  see  that  the  program 
will  be  on  the  way  out.  and  we  are  cutting 
down  the  future  authorizations  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 


FURTHER  AMERICAN  CONCESSIONS 
ON  THE  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE 
COMMUNIST  BLOC 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
a  subsidized  price  was  announced  to 
Congress  and  the  American  public  with 
so  little  advance  notice  that  there  was 
no  time  for  serious  discussion  of  the 
Implications  of  such  a  deal  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  seciirity  or 
of  the  terms  that  might  make  it  com- 
patible with  the  national  security. 

On  October  8,  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion asking  simply  that  this  decision  be 


deferred  until  February  1  so  that  a  Sen- 
ate committee  might  study  these  matters 
and  submit  its  report  for  the  guidance 
of  Congress  and  the  administration. 

As  matters  turned  out,  we  were  granted 
no  such  time  for  consideration. 

On  the  following  day,  October  9,  it 
was  announced  that  a  decision  had  been 
made  to  approve  the  sale  of  American 
surplus  wheat  to  the  Soviets. 

This  entire  matter  has  been  handled 
in  a  piece-by-piece  manner  which  has 
obscured  the  true  extent  of  the  conces- 
sions we  have  made  both  from  Congress 
and  from  the  American  people. 

I  gravely  fear  that  these  concessions 
may  prepare  the  way  for  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  defenses  which  we  have 
so  painstakingly  erected  in  our  country 
and  in  the  free  world  communis 
against  the  shipment  of  heavy  industrial 
equipment  and  other  strategic  goods  to 
the  Communist  bloc. 

I  Intend  to  speak  about  this  matter  at 
length  in  the  very  near  future. 

But  meanwhile,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  our  concessions  and  the  degree 
of  our  humiliation,  I  wish  to  tabulate 
the  separate  concessions  that  we  have 
made,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  assur- 
ances to  Congress  and  the  public,  over 
the  past  several  months. 

First.  Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the 
ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Johnson  Act 
would  not  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  Communist 
bloc,  and  that  these  commodities  would 
be  available  to  the  Communist  nations 
on  the  same  terms  as  apply  to  friendly 
countries. 

Nothing  was  yet  said  about  selling 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  even  in  the  general  terms  In  which 
it  was  couched,  I  do  not  see  how  this  ac- 
tion can  be  reconciled  either  with  the 
Johnson  Act  itself,  or  with  the  Latta 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act, 
which  prohibits  subsidies  on  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Communist 
nations. 

Second.  The  official  announcement  on 
October  9  that  wheat  would  be  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  this  sale  would  be  at  a  subsidized 
price. 

We  were  told  that  the  subsidy  would 
go  not  to  the  Soviets,  but  to  the  American 
graingrowers,  and  that  the  wheat  itself 
would  simply  be  sold  at  the  world  price. 

What  we  were  not  told  is  that  the 
world  price  previously  prevailing  was  an 
artificially  deflated  price  based  upon  the 
existence  of  substantial  reserves  in  a 
number  of  countries;  and  we  were  also 
not  told,  although  the  Agricultiu-e  De- 
partment subsequently  confirmed  this 
fact,  that  the  United  States  at  this  mo- 
ment Is  the  only  country  still  command- 
ing large  reserves  of  wheat  and  other 
food  grains. 

If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
any  meaning  at  all,  what  it  means  In  this 
case  is  that  last  year's  price  is  no  longer 
relevant ;  the  world  price  should  not  dif- 
fer substantially  from  the  current  do- 
mestic price. 

I  find  It  most  disturbing  that  while  we 
have  Insisted  on  artificially  maintaining 


last  year's  deflated  price  as  a  concessior. 
to  the  Soviets,  the  price  of  wheat  and 
flour  on  the  American  market  has  risen 
substantially.  Not  merely  are  we  sub- 
sidizing the  Soviet  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent of  almost  $100  million,  but  the 
American  housewife,  in  consequence  of 
this  deal,  is  already  called  upon  to  pay  an 
extra  40  cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour 
because  of  the  increased  price  of  wheat 
futures  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Third.  The  impression  was  fostered  at 
the  time  the  announcement  was  made 
that  this  was  to  be  a  cash  sale,  or,  at 
least,  a  sale  based  on  a  normal  com- 
mercial credit  arrangement. 

On  Friday.  October  18.  however,  we 
were  informed,  through  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  that  the  ExE>ort-Import 
Bank  would  guarantee  loans  made  on  the 
sale  of  XSS.  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  charge  five-eighths  of  1  percent  to 
guarantee  such  loans  made  by  com- 
mercial banks  in  this  country  to  Ameri- 
can grain  traders. 

For  the  entertainment  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder.  President  of  the 
Bank,  while  refusing  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  reports,  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  press : 

It  would  b«  perfectly  normal  (or  us  to 
guarantee  all  or  part  of  a  credit  for  an  ex- 
port transaction  of  this  nature.  We  would 
do  the  same  for  Prance  and  Switzerland,  for 
example. 

We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass,  indeed, 
if  high-ranking  officials  can  discern  no 
difference  between  extending  credits  to 
friendly  nations  that  traditionally 
honor  their  obligations  and  extending 
credit  to  a  government  that  is  com- 
mitted to  our  destruction  and  that  is  in 
default  on  more  than  $800  million  on 
prior  credits  extended. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Johnson  Act  which 
prohibits  the  extension  of  credit  to  na- 
tions that  are  in  default  on  prior  obliga- 
tions. 

Fourth.  On  Friday,  October  25,  I  was 
Informed  that  the  Justice  Department 
had  ruled  that  a  "normal  commercial 
credit"  could  extend  to  18  months. 

I  say  that  this  au-bitrary  ruling,  which 
may  be  Intended  to  cover  up  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Johnson  Act,  flies  in  the  face 
of  banking  practice  and  the  accepted 
usage  of  the  term. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  normal  commercial  credits  extend 
from  30  to  90  days  at  the  most.  An  18- 
month  or  3-year  credit  would  not  be  a 
"normal  commercial  credit"  but  a 
medium-term  loan. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  clear  that, 
if  we  enter  into  such  a  transaction,  we 
shall  probably  be  called  upon  to  extend 
the  loans  beyond  the  original  period,  as 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  alretuly 
done  in  the  instance  of  two  18 -month 
loans  negotiated  with  Canada. 

Fifth.  Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
given  the  firm  assxirances  that  this 
wheat  would  be  carried  in  American 
ships  where  available. 

The  Soviets  have  objected  strenuously 
to  the  use  of  American  bottoms  because 
the  American   conference   rate  of   ap- 
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proximately  $23  per  ton  is  approximately 
double  that  of  foreign  tramp  or  charter 
rates. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  issue  will 
be  compromised  by  having  the  Maritime 
Administration  set  a  rate  of  $18  per  tan 
for  American  shipping  and  by  limiting 
American  shipping  to  a  maximum  of  25 
percent  of  the  total  tonnage  carried. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  deci- 
sion with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  wkic^i 
requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  any 
Government-financed  cargo  shall  move 
on  American-flag  ships,  if  available  at 
"fair  and  reasonable"  rates.  The  arbi- 
trary rate  of  $18  per  ton  will  be  imposed, 
apparently,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  tighter  shipping  situation  has 
already  moved  foreign  shipping  rates  up- 
ward, some  say  as  much  as  $4  and  $5 
per  ton. 

So  now  the  picture  is  complete. 

We  shall  be  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviets 
at  a  subsidized  price  which  we  have  arbi- 
trarily chosen  to  regard  as  the  going 
world  price. 

American  banks  will  be  lending  them 
the  money  with  which  to  make  purchase, 
and  the  American  Government,  through 
the  Import-Export  Bank,  will  stand 
guarantor  for  a  government  that  refuses 
to  honor  prior  obligations. 

American  shipping  will  not  be  used  "as 
available;"  It  will  be  limited  to  some  25 
percent  of  the  tonnage  carried,  although 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  calls  for  50 
percent  I 

And  Instead -of  the  prevailing  Ameri- 
can rates.  American  shippers  will  be  paid 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  $18  per  ton,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  Just  about  on  a  par 
with  the  foreign  shipping  rates  now 
emerging. 

No  political  concessions  will  be  de- 
manded ;  and  new  acta  of  aggression  will 
be  disregarded  or  played  down.  In  order 
not  to  distiurb  this  strangely  one -sided 
detente. 

I  believe  that  no  one  would  object  to 
selling  wheat  to  the  Soviets  if  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  It  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  if,  in  return  for  our  bailing  them  out 
from  their  manmade  agricultural  cri- 
sis, they  made  a  few  concessions  that 
would  contribute  to  the  peace  euid  sta- 
bility of  the  free  world. 

Not  only  have  we  not  demanded  such 
concessions,  but  the  Soviets  have,  on  at 
least  four  occasions  since  the  negotia- 
tions begun,  made  it  clear  in  a  most 
humiliating  manner  that  there  will  be 
no  abatement  of  the  cold  war  and  no 
consideration  of  any  kind  in  return  for 
American  wheat. 

First,  on  October  22,  the  very  anniver- 
sary of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Soviet 
Mlg  flghters.  operating  out  of  Cuba  and 
probably  manned  by  Soviet  crews,  at- 
tacked an  American-owned  freighter  on 
the  high  seas. 

Second,  there  has  been  the  series  of 
harassment*  of  American  and  British 
convoys  on  the  Berlin  autobahn.  We 
chose  to  regard  these  harassments  as 
minor  incidents  that  probably  resulted 
from  the  excessive  zeal  of  some  Soviet 
officer. 

But  I  challenge  the  concept  that  any 
Soviet  officer  would  risk  such  initiative 
without  direct  orders  from  the  Kremlin. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  orders  for 
these  harassments  came  directly  from 
the  Kremlin;  and  I  am  also  convinced 
that  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  them 
unless  we  learn  to  respond  in  a  more 
vigorous  manner  to  Communist  provo- 
cation. 

Indeed,  this  morning  brought  the 
news  that  another  American  convoy  has 
been  stopped  on  the  autobahn. 

Third,  an  official  Soviet  delegation  in 
Hanoi,  the  capital  of  North  Vietnam, 
broadcast  a  call  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Diem  government  and  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  American  imperialists 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  the  Soviets  have  further  in- 
flamed the  highly  dangerous  situation  in 
north  Africa  by  sending  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Ben  Bella  government  in 
large  quantities,  and  by  openly  inciting 
the  Algerians  against  the  Moroccans. 

Each  concession  we  offer  the  Soviets 
on  the  sale  of  wheat  is  repaid  not  by  any 
reciprocal  political  gesture,  but  by  some 
new  Indignity  or  act  of  aggression. 

I  say  that  this  Is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

Regrettably,  it  is  a  situation  which  we 
ourselves  have  encouraged  by  our  failure 
to  impose  political  conditions  and  by 
our  insistence  on  minimizing,  or  even 
disregarding,  all  of  the  recent  actions  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Further  dangers  loom  In  the  offing. 

Now  that  we  have  agreed  to  sell  mas- 
sive quantities  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  American  manufacturers  are  be- 
ginning to  clamor  for  a  relaxation  of 
export  controls  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Even 
machine  tool  manufacturers  have  asked 
the  question.  "If  wheat,  why  not  ma- 
chine tools?" 

As  for  the  Western  European  nations, 
it  is  now  becoming  increasingly  ques- 
tionable whether  they  will  be  willing  to 
listen  to  any  argxmient  or  vn-ging  on  ovir 
part  to  exercise  some  control  over  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  Imperfect  controls  that 
heretofore  existed,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  able  to  obtain,  from  the  United 
States  and  from  its  allies,  an  amaziivg 
variety  of  machine  tools,  heavy  Indus- 
trial equipment,  transportation  equip- 
ment, pipeline,  and  even  entire  chemical 
and  metallurgical  plants. 

But  at  least  they  were  debarred  from 
a  fairly  long  list  of  critical  items  that 
were  obviously  of  strategic  importance. 

Now  the  danger  is  that  the  barriers 
will  come  tumbling  down,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  the  Communists  will  be  able 
to  purchase  even  the  most  sophisticated 
and  clearly  strategic  equipment,  in  the 
name  of  business  and  of  coexistence. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  ask  that  we 
pause  to  consider  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  our  action  before  it  Is  too  late. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  will  not  delay 
too  long  In  reporting  the  resolution  which 
I  submitted  on  October  8,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  several  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  a 
number  of  newspaper  items  arranged  in 
groups  under  the  following  captions: 

First.  "The  Soviet  Wheat  Deal."  Un- 
der this  caption  I  would  refer  my  col- 


leagues particularly  to  the  article  pub- 
lished in  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
written  by  Professor  Brzezinski;  to  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  and 
published  in  the  Sunday  Times  maga- 
zine of  October  20,  1963;  and  to  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gould,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  October  30,  1963. 

Second.  "The  Collapsing  Controls  on 
East-West  Trade." 

Third.  "The  Soviet  Agriciiltural 
Crisis." 

Fourth.  "The  Soviet  Industrial  and 
Economic  Crisis." 

Fifth.  "Soviet  Economic  Warfare." 

Sixth.  "Moscow  Continues  the  Cold 
War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thz  Sovixt  Wheat  Dkai, 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Oct  20, 

1963] 

DiALOC?      TkS — COITCXSSIONS?       BXWAJUC!       IN 

Tine  Wakx  o»  th«  Whiat  Dxai.,  an  Ob- 
SERVKS  Warns  That  TRAinc  Alonx  Is  No 
ANswm  TO  THE  Hard  Probij:ms  That  Re- 
main To  Be  Worked  Out  Wrrn  the  Rus- 
sians 

(By  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.) 
(Note. — ^A.  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  an  attorney  and 
professor  at  Columbia  Law  School,  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  1038  to  1944. 
He  wrote  "The  20th  Century  Capitalist  Revo- 
lution.") 

The  SoTlet  Union  and  several  satellite 
countries  have  Just  arranged  to  purchase 
about  150  million  bushels  of  Anaerlcan  wheat. 
The  pxirchase  of  240  million  bushels  from 
Canada  had  already  been  reported.  It  was 
not  enough  to  meet  Russian  needs.  Bread, 
the  chief  item  of  Russian  family  food,  is  al- 
ready rationed,  and  the  squeeee  will  become 
very  severe  next  spring. 

I^ellminary  information  of  Russia's  desire 
to  buy  from  DJ3.  stocks  reached  Washington 
last  month.  Formal  negotiations  to  pur- 
chase were  opened  In  early  October.  On 
October  7,  President  ELennedy  held  a  White 
House  conference  on  the  problem.  Forty- 
eight  hours  later,  he  approved.  In  principle, 
a  single-shot  deal  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviets. 

£>oe8  this  decision  suggest  a  new  policy  of 
open  trade  with  the  Soviet  Unlosi,  and 
change  the  settled  plan  of  campaign  in  the 
cold  war?  The  one-shot  wheat  deal  is  one 
thing.  General  opening  of  trade  barrters  is 
something  else.  My  own  view  is  that  the 
one-shot  deal,  on  balance,  was  Justifiable — 
but  that  a  change  in  the  no-trading  policy 
at  present  would  not  be. 

Sentimental  arguments  may  be  eliminated 
at  the  outeet.  Soviet  "goodwill"  will  not  be 
bought  by  selling  wheat.  stiU  leas  by  lifting 
trade  restrictions.  I  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
man  in  the  street  will  even  know  about  it. 
The  Moscow  government  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  emphasize  the  Communist  agri- 
cultural failure.  Nor  will  Communist  ofll- 
clals  attribute  to  the  United  States  any  mo- 
tive higher  than  capitalist  avarice. 

I  had  a  vlvtd  experience  with  Soviet  trade. 
In  1919,  hoping  to  find  a  basis  for  peaceful 
adjustment  with  Russia,  a  commission 
headed  by  WUllam  C.  Bullitt,  reporting 
through  my  ofllce  in  the  American  Peace 
Commission  in  Paris,  negotiated  a  very  fair 
working  arrangement  with  Lenin,  and  re- 
turned with  the  document.  (Nothing  came 
of  it:  Clemenoeeu  and  the  French  Oovem- 
ment  torpedoed  It.) 

Later,  the  reaearctiee  of  George  Kennan  un- 
covered Lenin's  real  motive  as  expounded  by 
him  at  the  time  to  his  colleagues.    He  said 
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he  wu  worried  about  JapaneM  moves  In  Si- 
beria: he  wante<l  temporary  relief  from  the 
Western  dde.  The  agreement  he  offered 
would  set  American  capitalists  slavering  for 
the  profit  and  plunder  of  concessions  In 
SlberU.  He  explained  that  these  hopee  would 
be  daahed  in  due  time,  but  that,  meanwtille. 
the  capitalisU  who  controlled  the  U^.  Gov- 
ernment would  ma^  sxire  that  American 
and  allied  moves  were  not  dangerous  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Khrushchev,  Mlkojran.  Oromyko.  and  many 
of  thetr  colleagues  today  come  straight  out  of 
the  Leninist  school.  If  therefore  the  United 
States  opens  trading  with  the  Soviet  Oov- 
eminent.  it  must  do  so  either  because  the 
arrangements  satisfy  our  moral  instinct,  or 
because  they  strengthen  our  position— or 
preferably  both. 

The  quiastlon  of  trading  has  released  sev- 
eral sets  of  American  Instinctive  reactions, 
none  of  them  originally  political,  though  the 
Issue  is  rapidly  pushing  toward  a  high  place 
on  the  agenda  In  the  1964  {Tresidentlal  cam- 
paign. The  wheat  deal  released  a  natural 
•motion:  if  Russians  are  hungry  and  need 
food.  Americans  ought  not  to  sit  on  fat  sur- 
pluses, saying  "No."  But  even  that  emotion 
was  qualified  by  facts,  which  apply  with  far 
greater  force  to  a  poUcy  of  general  trading. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  anything  but  friendly 
to  th«  United  States.  True,  there  has  been 
some  relaxing  of  tension.  This  means  only 
that  {propaganda  directed  at  the  U.S.  public 
has  temporarily  stopped  some  of  Its  abuse. 
Not  so  elsewhere,  I  was  recently  In  Venezuela. 
There,  the  Soviet  fifth  colvmin  Is  damning  the 
United  States,  bombing  American  enterprises. 
murdering  friends  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
occasionally  kidnaping  Americans.  In  vary- 
ing degrees  of  Intensity,  such  activity  goes  on 
over  much  of  Latin  America.  Washington 
dlplomates  talk  of  detente — but  try  to  find  It 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Will  not  enlarged  trade  with  Russia  merely 
give  the  Soviet  Union  more  resources  to  fight 
our  friends — and  ourselves?  Certainly  it  can; 
no  one  has  forgotten  American  sales  of  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  Just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Common  business  considerations,  it  is 
argued.  Indicate  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  agrlctUtxiral  surpluses  of  little  use 
to  Tia.  We  can  sell  heavy  machinery,  cheml- 
eals  and  manufactxired  products  to  the  Rtu- 
itana.  We  can  use  some  extra  foreign  ex- 
change. American  farmers  would  rather  see 
their  surpluses  eaten  than  stockpiled. 
American  manufacturers  certainly  want  to 
sell  more,  and  nobody  would  object  to  more 
employment.  But,  Important  as  trade  con- 
siderations may  be,  they  are.  ultimately, 
only,  incidental  to  a  vastly  deeper  Issue. 
What  bearing  does  trade  have  on  the  great 
question  of  the  current  wiar,  now  "cold"  but 
potentially  very  hot  (especially  in  Latin 
America) ,  and  on  the  chance  of  peace? 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  developed 
the  strategy  of  a  continuing  "dialog"  with 
the  Russians.  The  hope  Is  that  tiny  accords 
In  some  fields  may  pave  the  way  for  a 
widening  range  of  more  significant  agree- 
ments that  possibly  might  set  the  stage  for 
•  real  ending  of  the  cold  war.  This 
dialog  is  an  experimental  operation. 

The  test- ban  treaty  was  a  first,  tiny  step. 
Diplomatic  exchanges  are  already  going  for- 
ward In  other  areas — as  with  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gromyko's  visit  to  President  Kennedy 
In  Washington — but  no  one  can  forecast  the 
result.  The  President  merely  points  out  that 
the  dialog  poUcy  seems  better  than  pas- 
sively waiting  for  a  collision. 

Dialog — as  such — can  do  no  harm.  But 
concessions  can  become  dangerous  gambles. 
If  they  result  in  peace,  they  may  later  be 
hailed  as  great  statesmanship.  If  they  fail, 
the  end  oould  be  disaster.  That  was  the  fate 
of  the  BrlUsb  attempt  to  settle  matters  by 


dialog  and  conceeslons  to  Hitler  at  Munich 
m  1038. 

Opening  general  trade  barriers  Is  such  a 
concession.  In  doing  that,  the  United  States 
might  well  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  armament  rather  than  pro- 
duction, of  maintaining  armed  occupations, 
of  subsidizing  Imperialist  grabs,  of  making 
covert  seizures  in  great  areas.  Without  the 
trade  opportunity,  Russia  might  have  to 
modify,  if  not  relinquish,  her  policy  in  sub- 
stantial areas. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  is  supplying  arms, 
planes,  and  training  to  Indonesia  to  attack 
Malaysia:  to  Cuba  to  attack  Venezuela  and 
Central  America;  to  Communist  armies  in 
Laos.  At  the  same  time,  a  growing  volume 
of  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy is  in  difficulties.  Agriculture  Is  in  ter- 
rible shape.  Manufacturing  is  at  best  a  bad 
second  rate.  The  Soviet  Union  has  conmiit- 
ted  too  large  a  part  of  her  groes  national 
product  to  arms  and  military  or  paramili- 
tary adventures.  Indeed,  she  has  overcom- 
mltted  herself,  promising  other  countries 
arms  and  other  products  (including  wheat — 
yes.  wheat)  which  she  cannot  deliver.  For 
these  reasons,  she  is  buying  outside.  If  the 
United  States  dropped  trade  barriers,  we 
should  merely  help  the  process  along. 

The  Soviet  agricultural  pictiure  is  particu- 
larly serlotis.  Disaster  and  bad  weather  did 
not  produce  its  defects:  they  are  endemic  to 
the  Communist  agrlcultviral  system.  A 
friend  of  mine,  an  excellent  farmer,  last  year 
spent  some  time  looking  over  farms  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  shocked.  How  could 
anyone,  he  asked  rhetorically,  expect  even 
tolerable  results  under  a  system  so  inefflclent, 
so  bureaucratic,  so  centralized? 

Forty-five  percent  of  Soviet  workers  are 
agricultural  (in  the  United  States  about  11 
percent  of  the  population  Is  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture). With  reasonable  efficiency,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certain  of  the  satellite 
countries,  notably  Hungary,  could  produce 
more  food  than  they  need  with  less  than  half 
the  labor.  More  than  half  the  food  finding 
Its  way  into  Soviet  city  markets  comes  from 
the  small  plots  Russian  peasants  are  allowed 
to  ctiltlvate  in  their  spare  time  for  their  own 
account. 

If  this  allocation  of  labor,  however  ineffi- 
cient, {Nxxluced  adequate  food,  and  left  ade- 
quate labor  for  manufacturing,  it  might  be 
Justified  as  a  way  of  taking  care  of  people. 
But  it  does  not,  and  shows  no  signs  of  ever 
doing  BO.  Certainly  It  will  not  support  a 
huge  policy  of  military  aggression. 

This  is  the  dusty  result  of  a  half  century 
of  Oooununlst  organization  in  Russia,  and 
al  more  than  18  years  of  Communist  control 
in  the  Iron  Curtain  coxintrles.  These  areas 
were  the  breadbaskets  of  Eurc^e  before  the 
Communists  took  over.  Some  of  them,  like 
East  Germany,  CBechoelovakla,  and  parts  of 
Poland,  were  great  manufacturing  produc- 
ers. Blame  has  been  laid  by  Conununist 
governments  on  bad  planning.  Yet  if  the 
Communist  governments  more  nearly  re- 
sponded to  what  human  beings  want,  in- 
stead of  pushing  them  Into  arbitrary  frames, 
the  planning  would  not  have  been  so  dis- 
astrous. It  will  take  more  than  new  ferti- 
lizer plants  and  good  weather  to  bring  So- 
viet agrlculttire  within  hailing  distance  of 
American  productive  standards,  or.  Indeed, 
of  Soviet  needs. 

In  manufacturing,  though  the  picture  Is 
better  than  In  agriculture,  the  "guns  or  but- 
ter" ratio  is  at  length  exacting  its  grim  price. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  population  of  231 
million,  as  against  190  million  in  the  United 
States.  Her  groes  national  product  is  on  the 
order  of  two- thirds  of  ours.  She  devotes  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  that  than  we  do 
to  armaments— -guided  missiles,  land  armies 
and  submarine  fleets.   Additional  substantial 


amounts  have  gone  into  supplying  bloody 
adventures  like  those  in  Cuba,  Indonesia, 
and  Laos,  and  political-economic  adventures 
like  the  Aswan  High  Dam  in  Egypt.  Now 
she  has  not  enough  product  to  go  around. 
The  Communist  rulers  of  Rtissla  know  it. 
In  recent  speeches  arguing  against  Red 
China's  shrieks  for  military  conflict,  Khru- 
shchev has  come  pretty  closs  to  saying  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  accordingly  may  one  of 
these  days  want  a  real  detente.  The  Kennedy 
"dialog"  is  Intended  to  explore  this  pos- 
slblRty.  Tet  Moscow  has  never  yet  indicated 
that  its  policy  might  shift  to  minding  its 
own  bxulness  for  awhile,  although  such  a 
policy  Is  the  only  possible  foundation  for  an 
enduring  peace. 

For  an  agreement  in  any  sphere,  the  Rus- 
sians want  concessions  from  us.  Open  trade 
with  the  United  States  would  be  a  solid  con- 
cession on  our  side.  What  does  the  Soviet 
Union  propose  in  return?  So  far  as  we  know, 
it  has  yet  to  offer  anything  tA.  significance. 
In  the  case  of  the  test  ban,  the  Russians 
conceded  little:  we  conceded  something, 
though  not  much.  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated  that  the  dia- 
log had  produced  a  tiny  fragment  of  tol- 
erable agreement  which  Just  might  pave  the 
way  for  more  significant  settlements.  The 
next  round,  probably  in  quiet  preparation 
now,  will  raise  far  more  dangerous  subjects. 
There  are  Berlin  and  Its  wall — Involving 
the  sectuity  of  all  Western  Europe.  There 
is  Russian  military  control  of  Cuba — endan- 
gering the  peace  of  Latin  America.  There 
are  the  broken  treaty  agreements  and  the 
Rxusian  military  supply  lines  running  Into 
Laos.  There  are— always — the  betrayed  ac- 
cords of  Yalta  and  the  continuing  agony  of 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

I  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  yet  pre- 
pared to  make  real  concessions  in  any  of 
these  areas.  I  think  at  present  the  Russian 
leaders  wotild  rather  squeeze  their  people 
than  give  up  an  even  partly  successful  ter- 
ritorial grab.  If  they  retire  from  any  posi- 
tion it  will  not  be  for  temporary  economic 
advantage,  but  because  they  have  become 
convinced  the  position  is  untenable. 

The  dialog  Is  still  going  on.  The  results 
have  still  to  be  observed.  I  for  one  will 
watch  carefully  the  terrorist  campaign 
against  our  good  friend,  the  enlightened  and 
successful  Government  of  Venezuela,  as  a 
sort  of  thermometer.  If  that  and  similar 
campaigns  continue,  the  dialog  test  will 
have  failed.  We  shall  then  have  to  recog- 
nize that  materials  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
will  merely  Increase  her  capacity  for  para- 
military and  propaganda  campaigns  against 
the  United  States  and  its  friends. 

Business  considerations,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  childlessly  trivial  compared  with  the 
great  issues  involved.  Of  course,  we  would 
gather  in  a  little  foreign  exchange.  Of 
course,  some  manufacturers  and  traders 
could  make  a  little  money.  But  the  United 
States  as  a  nation,  and  our  businessmen  as 
well,  do  not  greatly  need  this;  our  country  is 
quite  comfortably  proeperous  without  it. 

Equally  trivial  is  the  argument  that  some 
of  our  friends  and  allies  will  sell  to  the  Rus- 
sians— and  make  money — if  we  do  not.  Per- 
haps. But  the  precise  result  of  a  trading 
agreement  made  for  business  considerations 
would  be  to  pretend  that  we  are  neutral  in 
the  cold  war.  Some  of  our  allies  may  feel 
differently — I  think  they  are  wrong — but  I 
am  clear  we  cannot  so  pretend. 

The  single-shot  wheat  deal  can  probably 
be  cobbled  up  with  conditions,  and  deliveries 
BO  arranged  that  it  affords  minimal  support 
for  Russian  imperial  adventurism.  With- 
out a  major  shift  in  Soviet  policy,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  this  could  be  done  with  a 
current  of  general  trade. 

This  will  not  be  the  last  opportunity — 
and  is  not  even  the  great  one — to  change 
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out  economic  policy '  toward  the  Communist 
countries.  My  guess  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  be  out  of  her  agricviltural 
troubles  for  a  long  time.  She  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  her  needs  for  consumer  goods 
until  she  cuts  down  on  her  foreign  military 
adventures  and  her  enormous  armament 
program. 

A  realistic  base  for  trading  is  the  only 
one  that  makes  sense  to  Conununist  negoti- 
ators. If  they  think  our  chief  concern  Is 
that  some  of  our  traders  can  make  money, 
the  dialog  will  get  no  further  than  did  the 
British  dialog  with  Hitler  in  1038.  They 
win  use  pressure,  of  course  (the  recent  brief 
blockade  at  Berlin  may  have  been  an  illus- 
tration ) .  Their  propaganda  machine  will 
make  bad  noises  about  xis.  They  will  create 
tensions  and  ask  us  to  buy  alleviation.  But 
their  abuse  has  ceased  to  be  Important  one 
way  or  the  other:  it  has  already  done  its 
work.  The  last  thing  Americans  should 
consider  is  making  concessions  to  buy  relief 
from  Soviet  abuse. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  trade 
restrictions  ought  not  now  to  be  suspended — 
that,  although  I  think  the  wheat  deal  Jus- 
tifiable, it  should  be  treated  as  a  single-shot 
operation  while  the  dialog  continues.  Al- 
ways, we  must  remember,  unrepresented 
millions  have  to  be  considered.  There  are 
East  Germans,  there  are  Hungarians;  there 
are  Poles.  There  are  Malaysians  in  South- 
east Asia;  peasants  and  patriots  in  Vene- 
zuela; silent,  suffering  Cubans  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Soviet  authorities  alone  know  what 
the  stakes  are  on  the  Slnkiang  border  of 
Red  China. 

Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  trade  with  a 
peace-seeking,  peace-loving  Soviet  Union  at- 
tending to  her  own  people  and  administering 
her  own  country.  Yet,  few  If  any,  of  us 
want  to  become  part  of  a  supply  line  for 
a  Soviet  military  and  paramllitaxy  machine. 

This  is  the  real  subject  of  the  dialog.  It 
had  better  continue  awhile  and  show  results 
before  we  make  a  further  change  in  our 
economic  policy. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  3,  1963) 

PouTxcs  or  Wheat  Deal  Grvxs  UNrrxD  States 

Uppss  Hand 

(By  Zblgniew  Brzezlnskl) 

(Note. — Director  of  the  Research  Institute 
on  Communist  Affairs  and  professor  of  pub- 
lic law  and  government  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Brseslnskl  Is  the  author  of  "The  Soviet 
Bloc:  Unity  and  Conflict,"  "Ideology  and 
Power  in  Soviet  Politics"  and  other  books.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  desirable  on  hiunan- 
Itarian  grounds.  If  Russian  people  are  starv- 
ing, the  United  States  should  not  stand 
back,  said  former  President  Truman  on  the 
radio,  and  he  has  been  echoed  by  some 
clergymen  and  by  various  people  of  good 
will. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  wheat  deal 
is  pxu-ely  a  matter  of  economics.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians need  our  wheat;  we  can  use  their  gold. 
Their  food  needs  will  be  met;  our  food  sur- 
pluses will  be  diminished.  We  both  gain 
equally. 

The  humanitarian  argument  can  be  dis- 
missed quickly.  First  of  all,  there  Is  no  fam- 
ine in  Russia.  The  Soviet  people  are  not 
starving,  and  the  Government  has  not  lost 
all  of  Its  ability  to  meet  a  food  crisis.  It 
could  certainly  divert  some  of  its  resources 
from  heavy  Industry  to  better  agricultural 
management,  and  it  is  still  cs4>able  of  pro- 
viding the  basic  staples  to  meet  Russian 
needs. 

Even  if  all  the  Western  countries  were  to 
refuse  wheat  to  Russia,  no  Russian  would 
surve  because  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  certain  kinds  of  foods  would  be 


In  short  supply,  and  this  would  create  con- 
siderable social  and  political  difficulties  for 
the  Soviet  Govenunent. 

"otrniAGEOUs"  appsoach 

The  economic  argument  is  m(»-e  complex. 
The  simple  equation  of  profit  and  trade  Ls 
deeply  rooted  In  the  American  tradition,  and 
it  Is  not  easy  to  convince  an  American  that 
the  Soviet  approach  to  the  problem  is  some- 
what different.  Yet  as  George  Kennan  has 
amply  demonstrated  in  his  book  "Russia  and 
the  West,"  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  Is  a  highly  political  one. 

Writing  about  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
the  West  in  the  very  early  1020's,  Kennan 
thus  projected  the  Soviet  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  West: 

"We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
nxents  and  physically  destroyed  as  individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right,  In  our  private  if 
not  in  our  official  capacities,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  this  about;  to  revile  you  pub- 
licly, to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
detach  yoiu-  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
to  you  and  their  confidence  in  you,  to  sub- 
vert your  armed  forces  and  to  work  for  yovir 
downfall  in  favor  of  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

"But  since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to 
destroy  you  today — since  an  Interval  must 
unfortunately  elafkse  before  we  can  give  you 
the  coup  de  grace — we  want  you  during  this 
Interval  to  trade  with  us  •  •  •.  An  out- 
rageous demand?  Perhaps.  But  you  will 
accept  it  nevertheless. 

"You  will  accept  It  because  you  are  not 
free  agents,  because  you  are  slaves  to  yoxir 
own  capitalist  appetites,  because  when  profit 
Lb  Involved,  you  have  no  pride,  no  principles, 
no  honor.  In  the  blindness  that  character- 
izes declining  and  perishing  classes,  you  will 
wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy  you,  you  will 
compete  with  one  another  for  our  favor." 

One  may  wonder,  in  the  light  of  the  1962 
Cuban  confrontation  with  Khrushchev's  gen- 
eral policy  of  "burying"  us,  whether  this  ap- 
proach has  changed  so  very  fundamentally. 

A  necessast  rAILXmE 

To  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  wheat  deal  is 
political  because  two  very  vital  Soviet  polit- 
ical Interests  are  Involved.  The  first  is  the 
stability  of  the  collective  agricultural  system 
Itself.  Over  many  years,  that  system  has 
failed  to  deliver  the  goods,  at  least  Insofar 
as  the  Soviet  consxmier  is  concerned.  Yet 
to  the  political  leadership,  the  collective 
system  is  essential. 

A  recent  critical  reevaluation  of  the  Stalin- 
ist drive  for  collectivization,  published  In 
Voprosy  istorli,  state  quite  categorically  that 
the  collectlvlst  system  was  necessary  in  order 
to  build  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Mounting 
consumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  inability 
of  the  preeent  agricultural  system  to  produce 
adequately  might,  over  the  long  haul,  force 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  revise  the  agricultxiral 
system.  However,  if  the  Soviet  leadership 
finds  other  means  of  meeting  domestic  needs. 
I.e.,  imports  paid  for  with  gold,  it  can  per- 
petuate the  collectlvlst  system. 

Collectivization  was  abandoned  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  because  the  leaderships  had 
no  way  out.  By  importing  wheat,  the  So- 
viet leadership  sees  a  way  out,  and  hence 
the  wheat  deal  is  necessary  to  Moscow  in 
order  to  maintain  Its  domestic  system  of 
collectivization. 

EXPORTS  POLmCAL,  TOO 

Secondly,  the  importation  of  wheat  is  nec- 
essary to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  for  It  to 
meet  its  grain  export  commitments.  These 
commitments  are  Important  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  primarily  for  political  reasons. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  exported  ap- 
proximately   7.8    million   tons   of   grain,   of 


which  wheat  constituted  4.7  million  tons. 
The  list  of  clients  shows  clearly  the  poliUcal 
Importance  of  the  exports:  the  largest  con- 
sumer was  East  Germany,  followed  succes- 
sively by  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  BrazU,  and 
Cuba. 

The  restriction  that  President  Kennedy 
wishes  to  Impose  on  the  re-exportation  of 
American  grain  to  these  co\intrles  creates 
a  technical  Impediment  to  such  exports. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  able  to  ship 
them  American  wheat  directly.  Nonethe- 
less, the  availability  of  American  wheat,  and 
Indeed  of  other  Western  wheat,  would  mean 
that  Soviet  grain  itself  could  be  exjjorted  to 
the  countries  concerned.  Hence  the  ix>llt- 
Ical  problem  would  not  be  resolved  by  the 
proposed   restriction. 

The  above  comments  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  argument  against  an  American- 
Soviet  wheat  deal.  They  are  meant  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  this  wheat  deal  ought 
to  be  viewed  in  a  political  perspective  and 
that  U.S.  negotiators  ought  to  seek  political 
concessions  from  the  Soviets  in  rettim. 

Naturally,  there  would  be  no  point  In  ex- 
pecting fundamental  concessions.  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  be  illusory  to  expect  a  Soviet 
acknowledgement  of  our  position  In  Berlin 
in  return  for  our  willingness  to  sell  Russia 
some  wheat;  there  is  no  political  equivalence 
between  these  two  Interests.  However,  on 
a  number  of  marginal  issues,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  not 
insist  on  a  quid  pro  quo. 

For  example,  it  would  seem  Ironical  for 
the  United  States  to  be  enabling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  its  collectivized  agricul- 
ture and  Its  politically  motivated  grain  ex- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  for  this  coiintry 
to  endtire  continued  Soviet  harassment  in 
Its  access  to  Berlin.  At  the  very  least,  our 
negotiators  could  insist  on  a  clear  reciprocal 
understanding  of  the  technical  arrangements 
Involved  in  Western  access. 

Similarly,  we  could  demand  that  the  So- 
viets   lift    their    travel    restrictions    within 
Russia.     Indeed,   a   political   quid   pro   quo^ 
should  be  sought  in  the  case  of  other  so- 
called  nonpolltlcal,  technical  arrangements. 

For  many  years,  for  reasons  of  political 
prestige  and  also  as  a  precedent,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  very  anxious  to  establish 
direct  American-Soviet  air  links.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  such  links,  but 
it  might  be  preferable  to  negotiate  about 
them  in  the  context  of  a  reciprocal  Soviet 
willingness  to  meet  some  of  our  political 
objectives. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  the  purely  "eco- 
nomic" approach  might  say  that  if  our  posi- 
tion is  too  hard,  the  Soviet  Union  will  buy 
the  wheat  somewhere  else.  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  argument  is  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. If  the  Soviet  Union  covQd  easily 
buy  wheat  elsewhere,  then  why  does  it  not 
do  so? 

It  either  wishes  to  deal  directly  with  the 
United  States  because  that  would  strengthen 
the  impression  In  the  West  and  elsewhere 
of  an  .American -Soviet  detente — an  impres- 
sion which  intensifies  Western  European 
fears  concerning  the  American  position;  or, 
conceivably,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  see 
other  markets  so  readily  available  and  the 
American  wheat  Is  thus  of  some  economic 
importance  to  it  as  well. 

One  may  safely  assxmie  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  anxious  to  buy  American  wheat 
merely  in  order  to  reduce  our  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  and  to  alleviate  our 
own   internal   agricultural  problems. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  unambigu- 
ously that  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  since  the  wheat  deal  U  political,  the 
United  States  shoxild  have  no  part  of  it. 
That  is  fallaclo\is  and  extreme.  It  would  be 
a  pity  if  we  failed  to  use  the  limited  leverage 
that  this  particular  sltviatlon  affords. 
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Stno*  th*  Soviet  Unkm  vUhM  to  buy 
wtiMtt  fran  ua.  tt  puta  ua  in  a  favorabla 
bartaiBlac  position.  By  all  maana.  w 
ahonld  go  ah— il  wltix  tha  deal,  but  our 
approaeh   aboold  ba   Tary  eonadoua   of  its 

antially  political  character. 


irrom     tha     New     York     (NT.)     Journal- 
American,  Oct.  30.  1963] 
Uwrm  Sraraa  Paaaauaaa  Bajiks  n»  Cur- 
Ratb    RuaaiAK    Whkat    Loak 
(By  Lealle  Oould) 

American  banks  are  being  pressured  by 
Washington  to  finance  the  controversial  $360 
million  sale  of  siirplus  wheat  to  Russia  at 
Interest  rates  below  those  charged  prime 
borrowers  in  the  United  States. 

The  wheat,  which  has  cost  American  tax- 
payers through  the  farm  subsidy  around 
$136  a  buahel.  la  to  be  sold  to  the  Commu- 
nists at  the  world  price,  which  Is  approxi- 
mataly  $U0  a  buahel. 

In  dollars  this  subsidy  is  $M  to  $84  mil- 
lion, depending  on  whether  the  Russians 
take  100  or  ISO  mlllon  bushels. 

The  Export- Import  Bank,  backed  by  the 
UB.  State  and  the  Agriculture  Deptirtments, 
wants  a  5-percent  Interest  rate  on  the  financ- 
ing, with  flve-elghths  of  1  percent  going  to 
the  Sxport-Import  Bank  as  a  fee  for  guaran- 
teeing the  loan. 

BXLow  U.S.  nncx  satz 

This  leave  4%  percent  as  the  interest  to  be 
received  by  the  American  banks  extending 
the  credit.  This  Is  lower  than  the  cxurent 
prime  rate  at  4*4  percent  to '  commercial 
boc  lowers. 

The  prime  rate  actually  Is  higher  than  A% 
percent,  for  banks  normally  require  about 
SO  percent  of  such  loans  to  remain  on  de- 
posit. This  makes  the  Interest  cost  5.0  per- 
cent for  the  80  percent  of  the  amount  bor- 
rowed that  Is  used. 

The  Kxpcart-Import  Bank  originally  pro- 
posed the  banks  get  4%  percent  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  charging  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  as  its  fee.  Its  latest  proposal 
reduced  Its  fee  to  flve-elghths  of  1  percent. 
A  more  realistic  charge  would  be  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

BUSOIANS    PAT    CASH,    SOLD 

The  Canadians,  who  have  long  dealt  with 
the  Conununlst  nations,  selling  wheat  to  Red 
China  and  trading  with  Castro's  Cuba,  were 
to  charge  the  Russians  6^  percent  for  the 
financing  of  a  Just  completed  $500  million 
wheat  purchase.  The  American  order,  which 
ts  still  under  negotiation.  Is  for  half  the 
Canadian  sale. 

The  Ruaslans  felt  the  6^ -percent  Interest 
too  high,  so  they  are  paying  the  Canadians 
In  cash  and  gold. 

When  the  American  deal  was  announced. 
It  was  Indicated  that  payment  would  be  for 
cash  and  gold  plus  some  short-term  flnanc- 
.  Ing.  The  Export-Import  B<mk,  which  gets 
Its  money  from  the  American  taxpayers,  via 
the  U.8.  Treasury,  apparently  is  pulling  for 
the  extension  of  credit  to  the  Russians. 

BKIXTS   VA.   STATUTSS 

This,  If  not  directly  violating  the  American 
policy  and  law.  skirts  it.  There  are  two  quea- 
ticms,  aside  from  political  and  moral  ones. 
These  are: 

The  1961  Agrlc\iltvure  Act  In  which  Con- 
gress spelled  out  as  policy  that  subsidized 
coounodlties  be  sold  only  to  "friendly"  na- 
tions. Communist  Russia  is  a  declared 
enemy. 

The  Johnson  Act  of  1934  which  bars  loans 
to  a  country  in  default  on  its  loans  to  the 
United  States.  The  law,  sponsored  by  the 
late  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California, 
forbids  any  person  in  the  United  States  "to 
mak«  any  loan  to  such  foreign  government." 


Russia  Is  In  dtfanlt  on  loans  to  the  United 
States  including  Its  lend-lease  debt. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has 

given  the  green  light  to  the  loans,  calling 
them  a  short-term  credit  arranged  by  grain 
traders  with  private  banJu.  Twice  before 
the  Justice  I>epartment  has  made  such  a 
mllng.  Homer  Cmnmlngs  in  1934  and  last 
year,  holding  such  credits  were  only  short 
term  or  a  postponement  of  payment  and  thus 
not  strictly  loans. 

WHT    NOT    COLD    FOS    WHXAT? 

The  question  ot  any  wheat  sale  to  the 
Communists  is  debatable,  but  the  financing 
at  such  a  deal  at  interest  rates  cheaper  than 
thoee  for  prime  borrowers  at  home  ts  rldlc- 

UlOUB. 

Russia  needs  the  wheat,  as  do  most  of  the 
Communist  countries.  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Chechoslovakia  are  others  seeking  grain — 
about  $60  million  worth.  Tugoelavla  alao 
wants  grain.  The  President  laid  certain  re- 
strictloos  as  to  the  Russian  deal — shipments 
to  be  in  American  vessels  and  delivery  only 
to  eastern  C(»nmuntet  nations — none  to  Red 
China  or  Cuba. 

Russia  has  gold  and  the  United  States, 
through  its  generosity,  has  been  loelng  it. 
So.  If  the  Russians  want  the  wheat  let  them 
pay  for  it  in  gold. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Oct.  23, 1963] 

Whkat  Dbal  Mat  Raibx  Pbics  or  Ploub 

(By  Philip  ShaliecofI) 

Because  of  Soviet  operations  in  the  Inter- 
national wheat  market,  American  hovisewives 
soon  may  be  spending  more  on  flour  used  In 
baking. 

There  should  be  no  immediate  change  in 
the  price  of  store-bought  bread,  however. 

Several  major  flour  millers,  including  Gen- 
eral Mills,  PUlsbury,  and  the  International 
Milling  Co.,  said  last  week  they  were  raising 
the  price  of  family  flour  by  40  cents  a  h\in- 
dred weight.  Yesterday  a  group  of  Texas  flour 
mills  annoiinced  a  similar  increase. 

This  probably  means  that  the  price  of  a 
5-pound  bag  of  flour  on  supermarket  ahelves 
now  costing  69  cents  wlU  go  up  2  cents  when 
the  new  milling  rates  take  effect. 

In  addition  the  price  of  bulk  flour  sold  to 
bread  producers  has  risen  by  as  much  as 
60  cents  a  hundredweight  since  the  end  of 
August. 

ruTuaxs  go  thp 

Millers  agreed  that  Soviet  wheat  operations 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rising  price 
of  flour.  Wheat  futures  prices  began  rising 
when  the  Soviet  Union  purchased  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  from  Canada  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  price  increase  accelerated  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Rxisslans  would  seek  about 
4  million  tons  of  wheat  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  key  Hard  wheat  futures  market  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  example,  the  price  of 
a  buahel  of  Hard  wheat  for  December  delivery 
stood  at  $1J)7^  August  80.  On  Monday  it 
was  $2.13. 

The  millers,  who  operate  on  extremely  thin 
margins,  were  forced  to  reflect  the  rise  in 
wheat  futures  In  their  own  prices,  an  olBclal 
of  a  large  mill  said. 

In  the  case  of  family  flour  sold  for  home 
baking,  some  of  the  increase  may  be  passed 
on  to  the  customer. 

Bread  prices  are  not  sensitive  to  changes 
in  flour  prices. 

If  wheat  futures  continue  to  rise,  a  miller 
said,  there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the 
price  of  flour.  This  is  unlikely,  he  added, 
because  the  Oovernment  has  said  tt  will  sell 
wheat  stored  In  bins  of  the  Pederal  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  dealers  at  the 
statutory  minimum  price— 106  percent  of 
the  support  price. 


IProm  tha  New  York  (M.T.)  Times, 

Oct.  13,  1963] 

ItKOOTunoNB  Dub  I^dat 

WASHnvoToiv,  October  33. — A  Soviet  trade 
delegation  will  meet  with  Oovernment  ofll- 
clals  tomorrow  to  discuss  conditions  for  the 
sale  of  $360  million  worth  of  American  wheat 
and  flour  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  four-man  mission  was  on  the  way  from 
New  York  by  automobile.  Meanwhile,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  dtsmlased 
the  Idea  that  American  shipping  rates  were 
a  threat  to  the  sale.  Rates  of  U.S.  cargo 
ships  run  about  $10  above  those  of  foreign 
vessels. 

Mr.  Hodges  told  a  news  conference  his  De- 
partment had  received  "a  half-dosen  appli- 
cations for  export  licenses,  but  none  of  them 
have  completely  met  all  the  speclflcatlons.** 

President  Kennedy  has  stipulated  that 
wheat  to  Russia  must  be  carried  on  U.S. 
ships  as  available,  with  foreign  shipping  In 
a  supplementary  capacity. 

"We  don't  think  the  Hungarians  have 
pulled  out  completely,"  Mr.  Hodges  said. 
"They're  taking  a  second  look." 

Mr.  Hodges  also  mentioned  Czechoslovakia 
in  regard  to  export  licenses.  Bulgaria  has 
also  expressed  an  interest  In  purchasing 
American  wheat.  The  three  Soviet  satellite 
nations  had  approached  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rxisk  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  he  believed  there  were 
enoiigh  American  ships  to  handle  the  ship- 
ment sought  by  the  Russians.  But  he  con- 
ceded It  was  possible  that  some  foreign  ves- 
sels woiild  be  used. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Oct.  18, 
1963] 

Fivk-Pkkcxnt  Loan  Rats  Set  om  Sovixt 
Whxat — Export  Bank  TO  GUAaANTKX  Dkal 
roa   FivK -Eighths   or   1   Pxbcknt   Cuabck 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

The  Export-Import  Bank  erf  Washington 
has  flxed  the  terms  on  which  it  will  guaran- 
tee loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  wheat,  according  to  a  leading 
bank  In  Chicago. 

A  spokesnaan  for  the  Chicago  bank,  which 
declined  to  be  identlfled,  said  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  would  charge  flve-elghths  of 
1  percent  to  guarantee  loans  made  to  the 
Russians  by  commercial  banks  in  this 
country. 

Commercial  banks  would  be  expected  to 
charge  an  Interest  rate  of  a  maximum  of  4^ 
percent,  the  spokesman  said.  Thus,  the  ef- 
fective rate  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
5  percent. 

The  guarantee  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  be  made  to  the  commercial  banks, 
and  the  banks  woiUd  make  the  loan  to  the 
grain  traders  rather  than  to  the  Russians. 

COST   to   SB    PASSBD    ON 

However,  the  traders  would  then  pass  on 
the  full  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  Soviet  buy- 
ers. Therefore,  the  Russians  will,  in  effect, 
be  paying  the  A%  percent  to  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  flve-elghths  of  a  percent  to 
the  Government  agency. 

The  terms  envisioned  by  the  U.S.  export 
flnanclng  agency  reportedly  call  for  a  35- 
percent  cash  downpayment  with  the  re- 
mainder paid  in  three  equal  installments 
over  an  18-month  period. 

L.  M.  Matveev,  president  of  Exportkhleb. 
the  Soviet  state  grain  trading  agency,  has 
declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
pay  more  than  5  percent  interest  in  its  pro- 
posed purchase  of  4  million  bushels  of  UjB. 
wheat. 

Harold  F.  Llnder,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  would  not  con- 
firm or  deny  the  reports  when  reached  by 
telephone    last  night.     He   said  such   data 
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on  its  operations  were  a  confidential  matter 
between  the  Government  agency  and  the 
commercial  banks  and  were  never  made 
public. 

NOaif AL    CnAXANTKZ 

Mr.  Llnder  added,  however,  that  "it  would 
be  perfectly  normal  for  us  to  guarantee  all 
or  part  of  a  credit  for  an  export  transaction 
of  this  nature.  We  would  do  the  same  for 
France  and  Switzerland,  for  example." 

He  explained  that  the  agency  normally 
worked  out  reasonable  risks,  and  consulted 
with  the  banks  on  money-market  conditions 
before  settling  on  a  rate  for  its  guarantee. 

Mr.  Llnder  reiterated  that  an  agency  guar- 
antee on  the  Soviet  wheat  sale  would  fall 
Into  the  "nonnal"  commercial  channels  spec- 
ified by  President  Kennedy  in  his  announce- 
ment 3  weeks  ago. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  never  before 
guaranteed  a  commercial  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Llnder  said. 

Grain  trade  circles  were  aware  of  the  re- 
ported proposal  to  guarantee  the  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  yesterday  evening. 
Most  traders  expressed  surprise  that  the 
Government  would  pave  the  way  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  In  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia. 

"If  the  Russians  can't  get  credit  they  will 
pay  for  the  wheat  in  cash,"  one  grain  mer- 
chant said.  "We  would  be  quite  happy  to 
settle  for  cash,"  he  added. 

According  to  the  Chicago  bank,  other  na- 
tions in  the  Communist  bloc  of  Eastern 
Europe  would  be  granted  the  same  terms  as 
those  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soitst  Union  is  Ineligible  for  long- 
term  loans  from  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  of  the  Johnson  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits such  loans  to  nations  with  debts  in 
default. 

Meanwhile,  the  grain  trade  is  still  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Soviet  trade  delegation 
to  negotiate  the  sale.  On  Wednesday  it 
was  reported  the  delegation  would  arrive 
yesterday.  Their  arrival,  however,  apparently 
has  been  postponed. 

The  delegation  already  has  been  granted 
visas  to  enter  the  United  States. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  3, 

1963] 
UNrrxD  States  Grvxs  Soviet  Compkomise  Plan 
for  Whkat  Rates — Suggests  PaovmiNG  Ves- 
sels roB  30  TO  30  Percent  or  Grain  at  a 
Cost  or  $18  a  Tom — Russians  Wbiob  Op- 
rzB — Approval  Will  Ekd  Dkadlock — Bttl- 
gaua  Mat  Purchasb  8  Miluon  in  Tobacco 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 
Washington,    November    3. — The    United 
States  has  moved  to  break  the  impasse  on 
its  shipping  rates  that  has  blocked  sales  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  new  propoeal,  which  the  Russians  are 
imderstood  to  be  considering  over  the  week- 
end, would  Involve  concessions  by  both  sides. 
It  includes  a  lowered  VB.  cargo  rate  and  a 
division  of  some  $360  million  worth  of  wheat 
between  American  and  forelgn-fiag  vessels. 
The  sale  of  up  to  4  million  tons  of  wheat 
has  been  blocked  because  V&.  cargo  sched- 
ules have  been  $10  to  $13  or  more  higher 
than  foreign  charter  charges  for  shipments 
to  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports. 

President  Kennedy  stipulated  that  wheat 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
should  be  carried  in  American  vessels,  as 
available,  supplemented  by  foreign  ships. 

A  tai  RATE  was  orrxBED 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  provide  a  cargo  rate  of  $18  a  ton 
If  30  to  30  percent  of  the  wheat  is  carried 
In  American  vessels.  Payments  for  this 
amount  would  be  In  dollars  or  gold. 

The  $18-a-ton  rate  compares  with  the  $31 
a  ton  recently  offered  by  a  group  of  tramp 


ship  owners  to  move  ^i^xeat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  tramp  ship  operators,  whose 
unscheduled  vessels  ply  between  any  ports 
where  cargo  Is  available,  recently  reduced 
their  rate  by  $5  from  $36  a  ton. 

Presumably,  the  remainder  of  the  wheat 
purchase,  70  to  80  percent,  would  be  car- 
ried by  foreign  vessels  at  the  world  charter 
rate  of  about  $12.60  a  ton.  This  amount  of 
wheat  would  be  paid  for  through  normal 
conunercial  credits  of  about  18  months. 

The  $18-a-ton  figure  was  said  to  have  been 
worked  out  with  American  tramp  ship  own- 
ers, whose  vessels  are  regarded  as  most  suit- 
able by  wheat  shippers,  at  an  unannounced 
meeting  earlier  this  week  in  New  York.  It 
was  understood  that  ship  representatives 
and  officials  of  the  Commerce  Department 
had  agreed  that  ships  or  tankers  of  larger 
capacities — 16,000  to  30,000  tons — could 
handle  nearly  720,000  tons  of  the  wheat. 

Later,  it  was  said,  one  other  shipping  line 
had  offered  to  handle  300,000  more  tons.  This 
would  put  the  amount  of  wheat  to  go  in 
American  vessels  at  930.000  tons,  or  about  23 
percent  erf  the  projected  total  shipments. 

A  survey  by  shipowners  and  Government 
officials  indicated  that  the  23  percent  was 
about  all  that  could  be  carried  by  the  U.S.- 
fiag  ships  now  available. 

A  division  of  the  shipment  between 
U.S.  and  forelgn-fiag  vessels  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  likely  solution.  If  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Russians,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration will  set  a  guideline  for 
U.S.  shippers.  In  effect,  the  guideline  would 
be  a  ceiling  rate  of  $18  a  ton. 

COMMEKCE   GRANTS    LICENSE 

If  the  rate  quoted  by  a  shipowner  to  a 
pBlvate  grain  trader  who  negotiates  a  sale 
to  the  Russians  falls  within  the  $18-a-ton 
schedule,  the  Maritime  Administration  would 
certify  the  ship  as  available.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  then  could  issue  an  ex- 
port license  for  the  sale. 

There  was  speculation  in  trading  circles 
on  what  concessions  would  be  made  to  ship- 
owners for  meeting  the  $18  rate.  It  is  known 
that  in  the  first  meeting  here  of  shipowners 
with  the  lilaritlme  Administration  last  week 
the  shippers  sought  a  10-percent  Increase 
in  rates  for  shipments  of  surplus  agrlcultxiral 
products  under  foreign  aid  programs. 

Under  Federal  law,  50  percent  of  foreign 
aid  shipments  must  be  made  In  U.S.  ships. 
This  requirement  would  not  apply  to  th|^e 
proposed  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  It  would  be  made  by  cc»nmercial 
companies. 

The  ahipowners  argued  that  there  had 
been  no  adjustment  of  foreign  aid  ship- 
ment rates  since  1967,  and  that  since  then 
their  costs,  including  labor,  had  risen. 

The  division  of  the  wheat  shipments  would 
also  placate  foreign  maritime  nations.  Sev- 
eral countries  have  informally  protested 
that  the  American-bottoms  condition  laid 
down  by  President  Kennedy  was  discrim- 
inatory and  contrary  to  U.S.  endorsement 
of  free  trade  principles. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  39,  1963] 

Soviet   Wheat   Salx  Details   Grow   Mobkt 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York,  October  37. — American  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  have  an 
odd  way  of  beginning  solid  and  defined, 
and  then  growing  mistier  and  mistier.  Now 
our  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets  seems  to  be 
turning  from  an  accomplished  fact  to  a  more 
tentative  accommodation,  almost  as  if  it 
dealt  with  technicians  who  were  to  be 
shipped  out  of  Cuba,  not  wheat  to  be  shipped 
out  of  Great  Lakes  and  gulf  ports.  President 
Kennedy,  indeed,  has  already  thought  it  wise 
to  drop  a  hint,  in  his  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  about  the  posslbUity  of  Russia 
spurning  our  offer  to  sell  grain. 


It's  well  to  remember,  too,  that  if  and  as 
U.S.  grain  eventually  begins  to  move  to 
Russia,  any  deals  made  will  be  subject  to 
various  provisos.  It's  not  clear  what  all  of 
them  will  be.  For  example,  the  Presidential 
declaration  left  the  key  question  of  credit 
very  m\irky.  Sales  were  to  be  for  cash,  but 
they  were  also  to  be  on  normal  commercial 
terms:  and  the  latter  phrase  means  18 
months  credit.  No  one  has  yet  explained 
where  the  credit  is  coming  from. 

problem  in  shipping 

Another  Presidential  proviso  applies  to 
shipping.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  laid  it  down  that 
half  of  any  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  grain  trade  will  have  to  travel  in  Amer- 
ican-flag ships.  But,  as  exporters  know  well, 
there's  a  practical  difficulty  over  shipping  as 
well  as  over  credit.  American-flag  ships  are 
high-cost  carriers,  certainly  higher  cost  than 
Soviet-flag  ships,  whose  crews  are  paid  In 
rubles  or  zlotys.  Besides,  much  Soviet  ship- 
ping was  acquired  for  no  cash  cost,  but  by 
bartering  oil  with  Greek  shipowners  and  with 
Scandinavian,  Italian,  German,  and  Japanese 
shipbuilders. 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  Kennedy  formula  to 
protect  U.S.  shipping  and  maritime  Jobs  is 
popular. 

(So,  fcN-  that  matter,  is  the  decision  to  let 
private  business  handle  any  deals  made.) 
The  conflict  arises  from  the  fact  that  private 
business,  of  whatever  nationality,  prefers 
not  to  ship  in  American  bottoms  because 
they  cost  matt  than  foreign-flag  shipping. 

There's  only  one  basis  on  which  we  could 
hope  to  stick  Russia  for  the  high  cost  of 
American  freight — if  Russia  were  too  des- 
perate to  bargain.  But  the  Financial  Post 
of  Toronto  has  already  confirmed  the  ap- 
prehension expressed  in  this  column  on 
September  30  that  Russia  was  buying  more 
In  Canada  than  she  really  needs:  first,  to 
corner  the  market  there  and  freeze  China 
out;  and  second,  in  order  to  reeell  Cana- 
dian grain  to  Cuba,  to  the  European  satel- 
lites, and  to  our  own  friends  and  allies  in 
free  Europe. 

BATKIXrrES  pull  BACK 

Obviously,  this  isn't  a  desperate  move;  it's 
a  smart  one  and  part  and  parcel  of  the  smart 
move  Russia  has  made  in  Canada  is  the 
right  she  has  reserved  to  move  her  purchases 
in  ships  of  her  own  choice.  She  can  charter 
all  that  she  wants  in  the  world  market  well 
under  the  cost  of  American-flag  frei^ters. 
Now  the  satellites,  who've  really  been  bidding 
for  our  grain,  are  p\illlng  back  because  Amer- 
ican-flag shipping  costs  too  much. 

In  the  world  as  it  exists  today,  a  great 
power  without  a  competitive  merchant  mar- 
ine— or  without  a  policy  for  getting  one — 
is  economically  disarmed.  For  whatever 
other  values  or  volume  may  stagnate  or  de- 
cline, traffic  on  the  high  seas  is  going  to 
increase. 

Partly,  this  will  be  due  to  the  sharper 
competitive  thrust  of  European  and  Japanese 
industry,  which  must  export  to  prosper  and, 
indeed,  to  live.  But  partly  it  is  due  to  the 
expansive  drive  of  the  Soviet  economy  to 
penetrate  the  markets  of  the  world  and  in- 
fluence the  economies  of  our  allies  and 
friends.  One  of  the  ways  the  Soviets  have 
made  themselves  competitive  internation- 
ally has  been  by  building  up  their  merchant 
marine. 

ONLT    BT    OOVXBNICXNT 

There's  nothing  any  private  person  or 
group  can  do  to  make  American  shipping 
competitive  with  the  fleets  which  sail  vmder 
the  flags  of  more  benevolently  realistic  gov- 
ernments. It  can  only  be  done  by  govern- 
ment. 

Of  this  point.  John  F.  Kennedy  could  do 
worse  than  look  back  on  the  most  successful 
single  tour  of  duty  in  the  governmental 
career  of  his  father.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.    In 
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the  fateful  period  of  tnuMltion  between 
the  New  Deal  an<l  erlMta  yean,  Joe  Kennedy 
reeofnlaed  tbe  need  for  a  Oovemment  ahlp- 
ptng  operation  and  be  became  RooeeTelfi 
maritime  administrator.  Today,  we  need  a 
shipping  policy  and  a  tough-minded  admin- 
istrator Just  as  maeh  as  we  did  In  10S7. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  38. 1M3) 
SHimNG  Big  Obstacm  to  Sovnrr  Whbat  Deal 
(By  Slot  Janeway) 
New  ToaK. — American  adxlevements  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  have  an  odd  way 
of  beginning  as  solid  and  defined,  and  then 
growing  mistier  and  mistier.  Now  our  sale 
of  grain  to  the  Soviets  seems  to  be  turning 
from  an  accomplished  fact  to  a  more  tenta- 
tive acconunodatlon.  almost  as  If  It  dealt 
with  "technicians"  who  were  to  be  shipped 
out  of  Cuba,  not  wheat  to  be  shipped  out  of 
Oreat  Lakes  and  gulf  ports.  President  Ken- 
nedy, Indeed,  has  already  thought  It  wise  to 
drop  a  hint.  In  his  speech  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  about  the  poaslblUty  of  Russia 
spurning  our  offer  to  sell  grain. 

Ifs  well  to  remember  too  that  if  and  as 
VS.  grain  eventually  begins  to  move  to 
Russia,  any  deals  made  will  be  sub- 
ject to  various  provisos.  It's  not  clear  what 
all  of  them  will  be.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dential declaration  left  the  key  question  of 
credit  very  murky.  Sales  were  to  be  for  cash, 
but  they  were  also  to  be  on  normal  com- 
mercial terms;  and  the  latter  phrase  means 
18  months  credit.  No  one  has  yet  explained 
where  the  credit  is  coming  from. 

Another  Presidential  proviso  applies  to 
shipping.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  laid  It  down  that 
haM  of  any  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviets  In  the 
grain  trade  will  have  to  travel  In  American- 
flag  ships.  But,  as  exporters  know  well, 
there's  a  practical  difficulty  over  shipping  as 
well  as  over  credit.  American-flag  ships  are 
high -cost  carriers. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  Kennedy  fcwinula 
to  protect  VB.  shipping  and  UJB.  maritime 
Jobs  is  popular.  So,  for  that  matter.  Is  the 
decision  to  let  private  business  handle  any 
deals  made.  The  conflict  arises  from  the  fact 
that  private  biuiness,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, prefers  not  to  ship  in  American  bot- 
toms becaiise  they  cost  more  than  foreign- 
flag  shipping. 

The  Financial  Poet  of  Toronto  has  already 
conflrmed  the  apprehension  that  Russia  was 
buying  more  In  Canada  than  she  really 
needs:  flrst.  to  comer  the  market  there  and 
freeze  China  out;  and  second,  in  order  to  re- 
sell Canadian  grain  to  Cuba,  to  the  European 
satellites,  and  to  our  own  friends  and  allies 
In  free  Europe. 

Obviously,  this  Isn't  a  desperate  move.  It's 
a  smart  one.  And  part  and  parcel  of  th« 
smart  move  Russia  has  made  in  Canada  is 
the  right  she  has  reserved  to  move  her  pur- 
chases in  ships  of  her  own  choice.  She 
«^n  charter  all  that  she  wants  in  the  world 
market  well  under  the  cost  of  American-flag 
freighters.  Now  the  satellites,  who've  really 
been  bidding  for  our  grain,  are  pulling  back 
because  American-flag  shipping  costs  too 
much. 

There's  nothing  any  private  person  or 
group  can  do  to  make  American  shipping 
competitive  with  the  fleeU  which  sail  under 
the  flags  of  more  benevolently  realistic  gov- 
ernments. It  can  only  be  done  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  could  do  worse 
than  look  back  on  the  most  successful  sin- 
gle tour  of  duty  in  the  governmental  career 
of  his  father,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  In  the 
fateful  period  of  transition  between  the 
New  Deal  and  crisis  years,  Joe  Kennedy  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  Oovernment  shipping 
operation  and  he  became  President  Roose- 
Telfs  marlttme  administrator.  Today,  we 
Aeed  a  ifhlppfaig  policy  and  a  tough-minded 
administrator  Just  as  much  as  we  did  in 
1987. 


[From   th*  New  Totk   <M.T.)    Times.   Oct. 

27. 1M3| 
Whx«t  Ship  Ratcs  Vxx  Whttm  Hotrs* — Rr»- 

BXANs  Balk,  DccuiKTMO  Fcxs  Aaz  Discaiici- 

NAToar 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washinoton,  October  20. — President  Ken- 
nedy U  caught  in  a  political  dilemma  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  sought  and  got  as- 
surances that  American  ships  would  be  avail- 
able to  carry  wheat  to  Russia. 

Now  the  Russians  are  balking,  at  what 
they  regard  as  discriminatory  American 
shipping  rates,  which  are  higher  than  the 
rates  of  foreign-flag  vessels. 

A  breakdown  In  the  wheat  deal  would  serve 
to  harden  Republican  criticism  and  that  of 
antl-Conununists  of  both  parties,  and  would 
bring  on  more  criticism  for  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

It  could  make  the  deal  a  major  issue  in 
the  1964  elections  and  could  be  particularly 
damaging  if  Soviet-American  relations  took 
a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse,  making  It  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  taken  In  by 
the  Russians. 

Authoritative  sources  say  that  the  Rus- 
sians flrst  broached  the  use  of  U^S.  ships  for 
the  $250  million  worth  of  wheat  they  want 
to  buy.  They  asked  for  assurances  that  U.S. 
vessels  would  be  available  and  that  ship- 
ments would  not  be  jeopardized  by  domestic 
problems,  such  as  port  facilities  or  strikes. 

The  administration  gave  the  assvu-ances 
In  the  informal  diplomatic  talks  held  a^^^ 
weeks  ago,  when  it  got  its  flrst  direct  word 
that  the  Russians  wanted  to  buy  wheat  and 
other  commodities. 

The  talks  led  to  an  agreement  that  the 
Russians  would  obtain  the  use  of  American 
ships. 

CRmcnZD  BT  aZPTTBIJCAlfa 

Some  officials  conjectured  that  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  the 
rates  of  American-flag  vessels  then  were 
some  $12  a  ton  higher  than  charges  by  for- 
eign-flag ships  for  cargo  to  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea  ports. 

Other  officials,  however,  doubted  that  the 
Russians  had  been  unaware  of  the  higher 
American  charges.  They  stated  that  the 
Riifislans  had  long  been  exporting  and  that 
they  would  likely  have  been  Informed  orf  the 
rates  for  all  kinds  of  shipping. 

The  situation  poses  a  real  problem  for 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  Is  still  under  flre  from 
some  Republicans  for  approving  the  sale  of 
surplus  farm  products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Further,  shipping  unions  have  demanded 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  any  wheat  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union  be  carried  In  American  bot- 
toms. 

The  50-percent  requirement  Is  in  effect  on 
shipments  of  wheat  and  other  commodities 
under  Government  aid  and  food -for -peace 
programs.  Under  these  programs,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  puts  a  celling  on  rates 
to  be  charged  for  Government  shipments. 

The  Maritime  Administration  made  clear 
yesterday  that  it  was  prepared  to  recommend 
a  celling  for  any  Russian  shipments  when  a 
sale  was  made  by  private  grain  traders.  The 
statement  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shipping  officials  with  representa- 
tives of  American-flag  companies. 

TAUCS   nti.t.M   IlfCOMCLUBIVX 

The  meeting  was  deacrtbed  by  some  ship- 
ping representatives  as  highly  Inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory.  Donald  W.  Alexander, 
MarttUne  Administrator,  said  after  the  meet- 
ing that  the  ship  officials  had  indicated  they 
planned  to  "operate  in  a  way  that  their  costs 
are  covered  and  that  they  make  a  reasonable 
profit." 

The  shipping  Interests  also  pointed  out  to 
the  Government  officials  that  there  had  been 
no  "adjustment"  in  rates  for  Goremment  aid 
shipments  since  1957. 

Some  officials  hope  that  the  problem  will 
be  solved  without  any  Government  action. 


One  noted  this  week  that  foreign  ship  rates 
becan  to  rise  when  they  bought  $500  million 
in  wltfat  from  Canada  last  month  and  rose 
further  when  the  American-Soviet  negotia- 
tions became  known.  This  could  mean,  he 
said,  "that  the  gap  wUl  be  narrowed  to  the 
point  where  the  whole  thing  becomes 
academic." 

MXXT  STSP  Ur  TO  80VIBT 

He  said  the  next  step  was  for  a  Soviet 
grain  team,  due  here  from  Canada,  to  begin 
negotiations  with  private  American  grain 
merchants.  The  shipping  rates,  however, 
appear  to  nuike  necessary  further  meetings 
by  the  Russians  and  Government  oCBclais. 

The  administration  is  fully  aware  that  the 
Russians  could  buy  wheat  elsewhere.  One 
report  current  here  is  that  the  Russians  are 
seeking  more  wheat  from  Canada.  It  is  also 
known  that  they  have  been  watching  the 
Argentine  wheat  crop,  which  will  be  har- 
vested later  this  year. 

The  President,  however.  Is  understood  to 
be  firm  for  a  large  wheat  deal.  Anything  less 
would  be  embarrassing  after  bis  strong  ap- 
proval of  the  sale. 

The  sale  conditions  stipulated  that  the 
wheat  should  be  carried  In  American  vessels 
If  they  are  available.  The  maritime  admin- 
istrator said  that  the  meeting  with  the  ship 
companies  produced  the  information  that 
enough  American  ships  were  physically  avail- 
able to  move  the  wheat,  "but  If  the  rates 
are  not  satisfactory,  the  ships  will  not  be 
available." 

In  such  a  situation,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration could  certify  that  American  ship- 
ping was  not  available  and  foreign  bottoms 
could  be  used  at  lower  rates. 

He  also  said  that  the  "Government  Isnt 
going  to  ask  ship  owners  to  ship  below  cost." 
But  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign-flag  vessels 
to  move  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  could  have 
far-reaching  political  effects.  Wheat  is  polit- 
ically sensitive  as  a  symbol  of  American 
agriculture's  ability  to  produce  and  as  a 
food  to  feed  the  wcH-ld's  hungry. 

[From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Oct.  38, 

1983) 
Whkat    Sale    to    Russians    Is     Snaxled — 

Krxttsrcrkv's  Thxxat  on  Shottko  Is  No 

Sttkprisx  to  UNrrxD  States 

Washington,  October  27. — Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev's  public  threat  to  bypass  the 
United  States  in  his  wheat  purchases  came 
as  no  surprise  to  the  administration. 

One  official  familiar  with  the  negotiations 
so  far  conceded  that  "the  Issue  is  snarled  up 
more  than  anticipated." 

He  spoke  in  the  wake  of  Khriishchev's 
statement  yesterday  that  any  "discrimina- 
tory conditions"  would  block  Soviet  purchase 
of  U.S.  wheat. 

AMERICAN     SHIPS     WEEUEU 

The  Premier  did  not  specify  what  he  meant 
by  "discriminatory  conditions"  but  it  was 
assumed  here  that  he  referred  to  President 
Kennedy's  October  9  stipulation  that  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be 
handled   in   American  ships.  If  available. 

This  presumably  would  have  the  effect  of 
adding  about  $10  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  the 
100  million  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  White  House,  State  Department  and 
other  agencies  that  have  been  participating 
In  the  preliminary  negotiations  had  no 
formal  comment  on  Khrushchev's  remarks 
as  they  appeared  In  the  Moscow  newspaper 
Izvestla. 

However,  officials  said  that  the  Premier's 
objection  really  was  only  a  public  statement 
of  the  position  that  the  Soviet  negotia- 
tors have  been  taking  all  along  in  the  pri- 
vate dlscxisslons. 

CVT    m    SATES   KESISTED 

American  shipping  lines,  are  reported  to 
have  declined  the  Maritime  Administration's 
Invitation  to  reconsider  their  rates. 
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Administration  officials  explain  their  re- 
luctance to  comment  at  this  stage  on  Khru- 
shchev's remarks  by  hinting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment still  hopes  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  shipping  industry  by  reminding  it  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  qualiflylng  phrase  of  avail- 
ability and  the  question  of  rates  are  closely 
connected. 

THUXE   CHOICES    GIVEN 

This  may  mean,  some  officials  privately 
explained,  that  should  the  shipowners  reject 
the  administration's  overtures,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  three  choices: 

1.  It  could  consider  the  deal  as  having 
fallen  through. 

a.  It  could  announce  that  the  high  ship- 
ping rates  mean  nonavailability  of  American 
vessels,  permitting  the  Soviet  to  flnd  its  own 
means  of  transportation. 

3.  It  could  seek  some  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Russians,  wlh  part  of  the  wheat 
to  be  delivered  in  American  ships. 

Beyond  stressing  that  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
shipowners  is  far  from  being  closed,  officials 
make  It  clear  in  private  conversations  that 
the  Issue  is  predonUnantly  a  domestic  polit- 
ical problem  that  bolls  down  to  this: 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  alone  decided  earlier 
this  month  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet,  now 
has  to  decide  about  the  next  step. 

DocKEXs  Sat  They'll  Load  Rnss  Grain — But 

LONOSBOBE  WOEKOta  WlU.  NOT  PXJT  WHEAT 

oif  SoTiKr  Ships 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
New  York,  October  15. — The  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  (AFL-CIO)  to- 
day reluctantly  agreed  to  load  UJ3.  wheat 
for  Russia — but  not  aboard  Russian-flag 
ships. 

Affirmative  action  was  taken  by  the  ex- 
ecutive oouncil  after  wrestling  with  the 
problem  for  nearly  6  hoiuv.  One  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  of  that  time  was  consumed 
by  James  J.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  requested  permission  to  appear 
before  the  council  in  an  effort  to  sell  the 
program  of  President  Kennedy. 

oeeat  efpsct  on  vote 

Thomas  W.  Gleason.  ILA  president,  cred- 
ited Reynold's  appearance  with  having  a 
great  effect  on  the  council's  favorable  vote, 
to  which  five  conditions  were  attached. 

Strong  internal  opposition  came  from  wax 
veteran  dockworkers  who  belong  to  the 
Longshoremen's  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  They  flatly  opposed  any  move 
to  permit  dockworkers  to  load  grain  on  ships 
bound  for  Communist  nations. 

Refusal  to  load  the  Russian-flag  shlpw  was 
one  of  the  conditions  Included  in  the  quali- 
fied approval. 

A  top  Government  official  tonight  said  the 
Russian  ship  restriction  could  create  a  defi- 
nite problem  in  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  other  qualifications  were : 

PKEFERENCE   TO    U.S.    SHIPS 

1 .  Preference  should  be  given  to  American- 
flag  vessels  whenever  they  are  available  to 
carry  the  wheat. 

a.  Any  work  performed  on  the  wheat  must 
be  done  under  the  terms  of  the  ILA  contracts 
and  working  agreements. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  transshipment  of  any 
grain  to  Cuba  and  Red  China. 

i.  A  four-man  committee  from  the  ILA  will 
act  as  liaison  with  the  Government  agencies 
involved  in  the  grain  movement. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  sale  announced 
by  President  Kennedy  shall  be  observed,  the 
ILA  added. 

KECAKOtNG    KtTSS    SHIPS 

Regarding  the  Russian  ships,  Gleason 
stated  that: 

"No  ILA  worker  shall  be  asked  to  load 
cargo  onto  Russian  ships.  We  have  never  In 
our  history  loaded  shlpe  with  a  hammer  and 
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sickle  flying  on  them  and  we  tfont  iatexul  to 
do  it  now." 

The  TLA.  did  not  take  any  action  on  tbe 
handling  of  o4ii«-  Russian  exports  and  im- 
ports at  the  east,  gulf,  and  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  which  it  emliraces. 

A  boycott  against  all  Russian  goods  was 
instituted  by  the  ILA  last  October  at  the 
height  of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  has  not  been 
lifted,  despite  pressure  from  numerous  quar- 
ters that  this  ban  be  removed. 

The  other  Russian  goods  were  not  voted 
upon  today,  it  was  learned,  for  fear  the  long- 
shore leaders  would  reject  the  wheat  deal 
as  well.  When  it  vrill  be  discussed  has  not 
been  announced  yet. 

MOVE    THROUGH    CANADA 

Many  of  the  cargoes  that  normally  would 
move  through  U.S.  east  coast  ports — includ- 
ing Baltimore — are  still  moving  between  this 
country  and  Russia,  but  through  Canadian 
ports.  In  other  words,  the  general  feeling  is 
that  the  people  who  have  lost  the  most 
through  the  boycott  are  the  longshoremen 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Canadian  dockworkers  be- 
long to  the  same  ILA,  they  have  not  abided 
by  the  executive  oouncil  edict  not  to  handle 
Soviet  bloc  trade. 

Many  port  interests  are  concerned  that 
industry  may  flnd  substitutes  for  some  of  the 
items — such  as  cotton  llnters  used  by  the 
automobile  indiistry — and  they  will  be  a 
permanent  loss  in  trade  to  this  country. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  "nmes,  Oct.  29, 

19631 
Ship  Men  Bargain  Over  Wheat  Deal — Seek 

IO-Percemt  Am  Rate  Rise — Impasse  Still 

Holds 

Washington,  October  28 — American  ship- 
owners sought  a  10-percent  Increase  In  aid 
shipment  rates  in  their  meeting  with  Fed- 
eral officials  on  carrying  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  the  owners  made  no  demands,  a 
reliable  source  said  today,  they  Indicated 
they  might  agree  to  rates  stipulated  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  the  Rtissian 
wheat  cargoes  if  an  "adjustment"  was  made 
in  the  foreign  aid  schedules. 

Steeper  American  ship  rates,  which  run 
$10  to  $12  more  than  those  of  foreign  flag 
vessels,  have  been  the  major  obstacle  to  pri- 
vate sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hard-bargaining  Russians  met  formally 
for  the  first  time  today  with  equally  hard- 
bargaining  American  grain  merchants.  The 
session  resulted  in  an  impasse  because  of  the 
rate  question.  The  Russians  said  they 
wanted  to  purchase  wheat,  but  balked  at 
what  they  considered  "extra  charges"  for 
shipping. 

"The  rate  snag  arose  because  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  approving  the  sale  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  to  Russia  October  9,  specified 
that  cargoes  would  be  carried  in  American 
ships,  as  available. 

He  set  up  the  specification ,  although  the 
sales  were  to  be  made  by  private  traders 
rather  than  the  Government. 

It  was  understood  that  some  of  his  ad- 
visers had  opposed  the  stipulation  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  free-enterprise  deal 
and  should  be  carried  through  from  sale  to 
ships  on  that  basis. 

The  Impasse  also  brought  protests  from 
several  major  maritime  countries.  Norway 
was  the  first,  acting  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Other  protests  have  been  received  from 
Britain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  They  see  a 
possible  loss  of  business  for  their  ships. 

The  Increase  sought  involves  shipments  by 
the  Government  under  Public  Law  480.  This 
is  the  Surplus  Disposal  Act,  which  allows 
sales  of  farm  commodities  In  exchange  for 
foreign  currencies  and  strategic  materials 
or  donations  for  welfare  purposes. 


Donald  G.  Alexander,  Maritime  Admfnis- 
Irator,  after  a  meeting  Friday  with  repre- 
sentatives of  shipowners,  said  they  stressed 
t^ere  had  been  no  "adjustment"  in  rates 
under  the  law  since  1957. 

The  law  requires  that  60  percent  of  aid 
cargoes  be  carried  on  U.S.  shlpe.  The  Mart- 
time  Commission  sets  "fair  and  reasonable" 
rates  under  XJm  law.  In  effect  It  establishes 
a  rate  celling  for  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Cabinet  is  expected  to  be  briefed  on 
the  situation  when  it  meets  vrith  President 
Kennedy  in  the  White  House  tomorrow. 

The  briefing  will  cover  the  protests  from 
Allies  who  believe  their  shipping  is  being 
discriminated  against  by  the  President's 
ruling. 

Mr.  Alexander  said  the  Maritime  (Commis- 
sion was  prepared  to  set  up  rates  as  "guide- 
lines" for  the  merchant  marine.  However, 
he  added,  he  will  first  report  to  the  Oorem- 
ment  officials  who  have  dealt  with  a  Russian 
trade  delegation  headed  by  Sergei  A.  Bnisov, 
First  Deputy  Minister  for  Trade. 

Mr.  Alexander  and  other  <^IIeials  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  of  which  the  mari- 
time agency  is  a  part,  are  expected  to  meet 
again  soon  with  representative  of  the  ship- 
owners. 


[Ftom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Oct.  26.  1963] 

SumciENT  U.S.  Ships  Seen  por  Bussiam 
Wheat  Deal 

(SiTPEKioR.  Wis..  October  25. — The  first 
sign  of  retaliatory  measures  to  bs  taken 
against  Canadian  ships  because  of  a  Oovem- 
ment-trusteeshlp  placed  over  Canadian  mari- 
time unions  was  seen  here  today  when 
American  seamen  picketed  a  Canadian  vesssL 
The  picketing  is  expected  to  spread  to  ail 
other  Canadian  ships  in  U.8.  porta.  The 
picltets  are  members  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America.  Their  SIU 
counterpart  in  Canada  has  been  seized  by  the 
trvisteeahip.) 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
Washington,  October  25. — Sufficient  num- 
bers of  American -fiag  ships  now  In  active 
service  are  available  to  carry  the  proposed 
2,500,000  tons  of  American  wheat  to  Russia, 
Donald  W.  Alexander,  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, reported  today. 

The  only  hitch  as  to  whether  they  wQI  be 
used  by  the  Soviet,  if  they  buy  the  wheat,  is 
the  freight  rate  that  will  be  demanded  by 
the  American  shipowners. 

Alexander  pointed  this  out  at  a  press  con- 
ference following  a  2-hour  session  with  the 
heads  of  the  four  principal  maritime  associa- 
tions representing  every  American -flag  ship- 
owner. 

PURPOSE   LIMITXD 

The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  ships  and  rates,  Alexander  ex- 
plained, only  for  the  movement  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  not  to  any  other  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations  or  for  any  other  commodity. 

Because  rates  on  Amertcan-fiag  ships  for 
the  movement  of  U.8.  Oovemment-ald  cargo 
to  other  countries  range  frcxn  $7  to  $10  a  ton 
higher,  there  has  been  some  suggestion  dur- 
ing the  past  week  that  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  were  reluctant  to  make  their  pur- 
chases from  America  if  they  had  to  ship  them 
on  American  ships. 

Alexander  referred  to  President  Kennedy's 
initial  announcement  October  0  when  he 
said  the  movement  of  wheat  and  wheat  floar 
to  Russia  would  be  aboard  American  vessfls 
if  they  were  available. 

QUEsnown)  ON  report 

The  Maritime  Administrator  was  asked  to 
confirm  a  report  circulating  that  the  Soviets 
had  initially  sxiggested  that  American-flag 
ships  be  used  for  these  shipments. 

He  replied  he  had  heard  of  It  only  as  • 
rumor  and  could  not  make  the  conflrmation. 
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AoMilcaA  twiTiTi'i  unions  and  th*  Inter- 
nnt.t/>«^  LongaliovwnMi'a  Asaoclatlon  have 
both  presMd  for  pr«f«r«nce  treatment  to  be 
given  Ameiioan  v»miU.  IT  thU  la  not  given, 
the  National  Maritime  Union  haa  aald  it  will 
picket  veaaeU  loading  for  the  bloc.  The  £LA 
has  indicated  it  wUl  not  load  any  grain  U 
foreign  ships  are  favored  over  American. 

Alexander  explained  that  until  an  actual 
fixture — contract — for  a  cargo  ot  grain  to  be 
moved  to  Ruaela  is  made.  It  is  dllBcult  to  say 
how  the  ratas  will  run.  Shipowners  are  free 
to  negotiate  their  own,  he  explained,  al- 
though the  Department  of  Commerce  Intends 
to  establish  a  guideline — a  ceiling^as  to 
what  rate  it  will  consider  as  being  "fair  and 
reasonable." 

If  the  rate  cited  is  higher  on  the  export 
license  application,  Mr.  Alexander  said.  "We 
will  consider  It  as  no  American  ship  being 
avallaU*  because  it  won't  be  available  at 
what  w*  consider  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate." 

In  this  Instance,  the  buyer  or  seller  could 
designate  a  foreign -flag  ship  as  he  Is  now 
able  to  do  under  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
which  requires  that  at  least  SO  percent  of  all 
aid  cargoes  must  move  on  American  bottoms 
when  available  at  reasonable  rates. 

OAT  BKINO  CLOSKD 

Alexander  also  pointed  out  that  since  the 
gigantic  purchase  of  wheat  by  Russia  from 
Canada  and  Australia,  the  freight  rates  for 
foreign  ships  have  been  rising,  placing  the 
wcvld  market  closer  to  the  price  of  American 
ships.  The  steamship  representatives  told 
him.  hs  said,  that  the  gap  could  be  closed 
almost  completely  if  the  demand  for  ships 
continues  rising. 

Tbs  St— mshlp  men  also  pointed  out,  he 
said,  that  historically  when  American  ships 
were  not  available,  foreign  shipowners  sky- 
rocket their  rates  far  in  excess  of  what  they 
were  when  the  demand  began.  Sometimes 
they  even  exceed  the  American  rate,  he  con- 
mented. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  not  ask 
any  shipowner  to  handle  any  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  for  Russia  at  a  rate  below  cost  or  less 
than  compensatory,  Alexander  stated.  Wages 
aboard  American  ships  are  about  foiu*  times 
higher  than  foreign  ships,  while  other  costs 
also  are  comparably  higher. 


(From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun,   Oct.  14, 
1963] 

Psoic  Bao  to  Wobsz? — Daxk  Days  roa  thx 

MZBCHANT    PI.KXT 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

The  future  of  the  remnants  of  the  do- 
mestic shipping  fleet  literally  hangs  by  a 
thread.  A  blU  now  pending  In  Congress 
could  wipe  It  out,  although  the  bill's  sup- 
porters would  deny  this. 

Introduced  by  Senator  NxuBKaGDi,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  the  bill  would  permit  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  free  movement  of  l\mi- 
ber  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rloo 
aboard  foreign-flag  ships.  If  that  is  enacted, 
the  maritime  Industry  feels  It  Is  useless  even 
to  try  to  apply  the  Jones  Act  any  longer. 
The  Jones  Act  was  passed  In  1930  to  protect 
domestic  shipping  by  permitting  only  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  to  carry  cargoes  between 
American  ports  and  from  the  States  to  ter- 
ritories such  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  effect  of  the  Jones  Act  was  weakened 
last  year  when  Senator  NxTTBiaGEa  squeezed 
through  a  provision  that  lumber  could  move 
to  Puerto  Rico  on  foreign-flag  ships  for  a 
1-year  period  if  American  ships  could  not 
meet  the  low  freight  rate  of  the  foreign 
vessels.  Thit  pending  legislation  has  no  pro- 
viso which  would  give  American  ships  an  op- 
portunity even  to  express  a  desire  for  the 
lumber. 

Ironically,  American  ships  which  have  been 
converted  abroad,  but  which  are  still  oper- 


ated tmder  the  American  flag  and  manned 

by  American  seamen  cannot  compete  a^inst 
the  foreign  vessels  because  the  Jones  Act  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  domestic  trade. 

Tet  these  are  the  only  American  ships — 
primarily  bulk  type  carriers — which  could 
approach  the  low  freight  rates  of  the  foreign 
ships,  which  are  built  abroad,  registered 
abroad,  and  manned  by  foreign  seamen. 

Once  the  lumber  industry  breaks  com- 
pletely through  the  Jones  Act  with  the  "free 
movement"  doctrine,  then  the  orange,  steel, 
chemical,  and  oil  companies  are  going  to 
fight  for  their  rights.  Who  can  say  that 
the  lumber  Industry  should  have  any  more 
preference  than  the  others? 

Shipping  circles  feel  strongly  that  the 
administration  is  selling  the  American  do- 
mestic service  short — or  cannibalizing  It — In 
behalf  of  the  lumber  Industry  because  of  the 
power  In  Congress  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
congressional  delegation. 

The  same  shipping  groupe  point  out  that 
many  of  the  liunbermen  who  are  screaming 
that  they  cannot  compete  against  Canadian 
lumber  which  moves  in  foreign  bottoms  are 
stockholders  and  part  owners  of  many  of  the 
same  Canadian  lumber  concerns.  In  other 
words  they  are  competing  against  themselves 
and  the  domestic  fleet  is  being  sacrificed — 
that  Is  the  feeling  in  the  maritime  world. 

Although  the  rallnxtds  seemingly  would 
support  any  attack  against  the  domestic 
shipping  lines,  they  may  well  beware  of  some 
of  the  far-reaching  Implications.  Competi- 
tion against  American-flag  water  transporta- 
tion has  been  stiff  and  the  railroads  have 
complained.  But  what  will  It  be  If  lower- 
cost  foreign  ships  are  given  a  wide-open  field 
in  which  to  operate? 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed  by  many 
responsible  sources  about  the  decline — from 
700  ships  before  World  War  II  to  lees  than 
100  today — of  the  docnestlc  fieet,  but  thus  far 
only  negative  action  has  taken  place. 

When  he  was  running  for  the  Presidency, 
the  then-Senator  Kennedy  wrote:  "The  de- 
pressed condition  of  oiur  country's  once- 
fiourlshing  domestic  shipping  Industry 
should  be  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to 
everyone  interested  In  our  country's  eco- 
nomic progress  and  national  security.  Un- 
less strong  measures  are  taken,  promptly,  to 
preeerve  and  strengthen  the  dry  cargo  fieet 
now  operating  coastwise  and  Intercoastal. 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  our  Nation's 
defense  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Since  that  letter  was  written  In  1960,  at 
least  eight  domestic — Intercoastal,  coctstwise, 
and  offshore — steamship  lines  have  sus- 
pended.   Only  seven  are  left. 

Stmimarlzlng  in  his  letter,  Mr.  Kennedy 
wrote:  "If  the  domestic  merchant  fleet,  so 
strategic  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  to  Its 
defense,  is  to  be  kept  alive — and  it  must  be — 
Oovemment  must  lend  a  hand.  Steps  must 
be  taken  to  Insure  fair  treatment  ot  domestic 
shipping  vls-a-vls  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. Beyond  that  Government  has  real  and 
long  neglected  responsibility  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  a  rational  over- all  transpor- 
tation policy  in  which  Intercoastal  transport 
has  a  vital  position." 

Among  the  problems  cited  by  the  "de- 
ceased" lines  as  they  went  out  of  business 
was  that  of  rates — that  they  were  unable 
to  get  rate  Increases  approved  fast  enough 
by  the  Federal  agencies. 

At  the  Propeller  Club  Convention  held  in 
Baltimore  last  week,  former  Senator  John 
Marshall  Butler,  who  was  considered  out- 
standing in  his  contributions  to  nmrltlme 
legislation  while  serving  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Conunlttee.  spoke  on  "Domestic  Water 
Transportation  and  the  National  Interest." 

He  said  among  other  things,  "Unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  the  ratemaklng  situa- 
tion, a  rejuvenation  of  domestic  water  ship- 
ping would  be  Impossible,  according  to  the 
experts,  even  If  the  cost  of  the  ships  were 
zero.    It  is  In  the  area  of  ratemaklng.  on 


a  wholly  coordinated  national  transportation 
basis,  that  Under  Secretary  Roosevelt  and 
his  associates  may  find  the  real  solution." 

Most — If  not  all — of  the  remaining  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  shipping  Industry  have 
filed  for  rate  Increases  to  compensate  for 
Increased  costs.  Some  of  these  cases  have 
been  pending  before  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  for  a  year — some  even  longer. 
The  length  of  time  it  takes  the  Commission 
to  act  on  a  rate  petition  has  been  disturbing 
to  the  shipping  industry  for  some  time  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  losses  in  the  Interim. 
Some  lines  have  collapsed  altogether  while 
waiting. 

Some  shipping  people  have  suggested  sub- 
sidizing the  domestic  Industry.  Subsidy 
payments  would  support  both  the  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels  and  their  operation. 
Matson  Navigation  Co..  the  biggest  domestic 
nonsubsidlzed  line,  has  taken  a  neutral  stand 
on  the  issue  of  subsidy  for  its  Hawaii  freight 
trade.  In  a  memorandum  Issued  some  time 
ago  on  this  subject,  the  company  said: 

"As  the  principal  carrier  In  the  trade.  It 
Is  Matson's  fundamental  responsibility  to 
keep  the  total  cost  of  moving  Hawaii's  com- 
merce at  the  lowest  possible  level  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  adequate  service 
and  a  fair  return  to  the  stockholders  on 
their  Investment  in  Matson.  This  respon- 
sibility does  not  include  the  determination 
of  who  Is  to  pay  this  cost. 

"Under  the  present  system,  the  users  of 
the  service  pay  directly  for  It  through  freight 
charges.  This  Is  the  normal  way  of  doing 
business.  Under  a  subsidy  arrangement, 
part  of  the  cost  would  be  shifted,  either  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  or  the  Nation. 
Whether  or  not  the  cost  burden  should  be 
shifted  Is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  be 
decided  by  the  public  and  those  appointed 
or  elected  to  serve  the  public  Interest." 

More  recently.  Matson  has  said  that  If  it 
could  get  its  requested  freight  rate,  the  rate 
of  return  would  put  It  on  solid  operating 
grounds  now — without  any  subsidy  of  any 
kind. 

Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  has  requested  a 
freight  rate  boost  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  emphasized  that  It  was 
urgent.  That  was  nearly  18  months  ago. 
The  plea  is  still  i>ending. 

Another  bill  even  bolder  than  the 
Neuberger  proposal  and  now  before  Congress 
would  i>ermlt  foreign-built  ships  to  be  vised 
generally  on  the  domestic  routes.  Mr.  Butler 
referred  to  this  as  obtaining  ships  from 
"bargain  basement  shipyards  in  foreign 
countries.  This  is  another  artifice  of  inert 
expediency,  unworthy  of  those  who  resort 
to  it." 

If  the  argument  Is  that  lower -cost  foreign 
procurement  should  replace  domestic  ship- 
ping, he  said,  "you  might  as  well  suggest 
that  we  Import  lower  salaried  legislators 
from  West  Germany,  Japan,  France  or 
wherever,  to  sit  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  enact  laws  to  bring  about 
the  complete  demise  of  all  of  US.  industry." 

"This  type  of  attitude,  if  not  nipped  in 
the  bud.  could  pollinate  or  be  catching — 
and  might  even  lead  to  the  demise  of  our 
merchant  marine  completely  or  to  the  demise 
of  the  domestic,  legal  profession — or  what 
have  you.  Where  then  would  we  be  with 
the  balance-of-payments  problems?  Where 
would  they  find  (the  shipping  quota]  of  the 
36  million  new  Jobs  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  warned  our  economy  must 
create  in  the  next  decade?" 

The  Senator  blamed  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  for  the  sad 
plight  of  the  domestic  merchant  marine 
today.  Many  agree  that  the  weakness  of 
the  domestic  merchant  marine  doesn't  trace 
to  the  Jones  Act.  but  to  longcontlnued  de- 
fault of  suitable  action,  leadership  and 
coordination  within  the  responsible — the 
executive — agencies  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment.    No  administration  has  made  a  real 
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attempt  to  s*1t»8«  any  segment  of  the  do- 
mestic shipping  Industary. 

Ocean  Ratss  to  Rvbsia  Holoing  Up  tbb 
Whut  Dkal 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

The  American  shipping  Industry  Is  being 
buffeted  from  ail  sides  In  the  proposed  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  Should  the  sale 
fail  through  because  of  the  higher  ratas 
charged  American -flag  vessels,  then  the 
whole  blame  might  fall  on  the  U.8.  Merchant 
Marine.  |  Uttest  reports  are  that  the  United 
States  has  proposed  a  rate  ootnpromlse  which 
the  Russians  are  studying. — Kdltor.] 

Even  some  of  the  American  press  Is  crltl- 
uzmg  rate  structures  that  threaten  to  dis- 
rupt the  wheat  deal.  Foreign  maritime 
nations  are  angry  at  President  Kennedy  for 
specifying  the  use  of  American  ships.  Tet 
American  seamen's  unions  say  that  Ameri- 
can ships  must  be  given  preference  or  they 
will  picket  and  longshoremen  might  not  load 
the  foreign  carriers  otherwise. 

Did  President  Kennedy  deliberately  risk 
this  controversy  because  he  truly  felt  the 
wheat  should  move  American?  The  shipping 
Indxistry.  which  has  felt  n^ected  under  the 
present  administration,  would  like  to  believe 
that  the  President  himself  decided  that  any 
of  this  wheat  sold  at  world  market  prices — 
meaning  that  the  American  taxpayer  Is  pay- 
ing a  subsidy  of  60  cents  a  bushel  to  the 
American  producers— should  move  on  Ameri- 
can-flag ships. 

But  well-informed  sources  claim  that  in 
the  Initial  Inquiries  between  the  two  Oov- 
ments,  the  Russians  requested  American-flag 
transport  and  that  the  President  made  his 
public  statement  for  that  reason. 

If  the  story  is  true,  some  wonder  whether 
the  Russians  didn't  plan  this  deliberately  to 
embarrass  the  White  Hovise  by  subsequently 
refusing  to  purchase  the  wheat  because  of 
the  high  American  shipping  rates.  It  is  dlf- 
flcult  to  believe  that  the  Russians  were  not 
aware  beforehand  <a  the  higher  shipping 
rates  on  American  tramp  ships.  They  have 
been  chartering  vessels  for  years  and  their 
shipping  agencies  are  active  enough  In  the 
world  market  to  know  all  about  the  high 
American  rates. 

The  higher  rates,  incidentally,  do  not  apply 
to  berth  line  services — those  steamship  lines 
serving  on  regular  trade  routes  with  a  steady 
service — because  of  the  conference  systems 
under  which  both  foreign  and  American 
operators  charge  Identical  rates  and  Insti- 
tute Identical  practices  on  those  routes. 

But  grain  moves  on  tramp  shlpe  primarily, 
as  do  most  bulk  cargoes.  The  liner  services — 
most  of  which  are  subsidized  or  about  to 
be — would  be  available  only  to  move  parcel 
lots  of  wheat  on  their  regxilar  run.  This  they 
might  be  able  to  do  at  a  slightly  lower  rate 
than  the  tramp  ships,  but  only  If  they  happen 
to  have  some  empty  space  on  a  ship  that  Is 
sailing  near  or  to  Russia. 

The  Government-aid  grain  which  has  been 
moving  around  the  world  to  India.  Poland. 
Yugoslavia,  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany, 
Algeriav  <ind  other  countries  since  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  was  flrst  Instituted  is  transported 
primarily  on  regular  tramp  ships  or  on  liners 
chartered  to  a  tramp  operator.  The  Cargo 
Preference  Act  requires  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  any  Govemment-flnanced  cargo  shall 
move  on  American-flag  ships.  If  available  at 
fair  and  reasonable  ratea. 

Thoae  fair  and  reasonable  rates  are  de- 
termined according  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Although  the  guide- 
lines are  In  theory  never  made  public,  the 
Industry  learns  of  them  somehow  so  its 
operators  may  know  what  to  charge  for  a 
cargo  fixed  (contracted)  for  a  specific  coun- 
try. Any  rate  equal  to  or  less  than  the  guide- 
line means  that  an  American  ship  is  avail- 
able at  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate.   If  the  rate 


is  higher,  the  Maritime  Administration  rules 
that  an  American  ship  is  not  avaUabto. 

The  American  rates  have  ranged  from  $7 
to  $10  higher  than  the  foreign  freight  rates 
for  several  years.  Therefor*,  there  Is  nothing 
new  about  them  and  no  reason  for  a  sudden 
gust  of  sympathy  for  the  Russians  because 
they  may  have  to  pay  more  to  move  wheat 
which  they  claim  they  so  desperately  need. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
tmhappy  about  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
since  it  was  passed  In  1064  and  has  been 
caught  repeatedly  trying  to  aklrt  It  by  fav- 
oring foreign  ships.  More  than  once  the 
Depcurtment  of  Justice  has  had  to  Issue  di- 
rectives to  Agriculture  that  It  favor  Ameri- 
cans where  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  is 
applicable. 

It  is  certainly  true  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration that  more  Government  agen- 
cies are  using  American  ships  almost  ex- 
clusively whenever  and  wherever  they  can. 
But  there  Is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to 
Indoctrinate  both  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  State  to  think  of  American- 
flag  shipping  flrst. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  Is  the  only  pro- 
tection that  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
has.  Today,  less  than  10  pa-cent  of  all  of 
the  U.S.  imports  and  expKtrts  move  on  Ameri- 
can-flag ships.  The  Norwegians  lead  the  for- 
eign nations  In  the  amount  of  American  for- 
eign trade  transported  and  jret  the  Norwe- 
gians were  the  flrst  to  blast  President  Ken- 
nedy for  his  suggestion  that  the  subsidized 
Amorlcan  wheat  should  move  preferably  on 
American  ships. 

Other  countries  which  have  raised  ques- 
tions or  registered  indignation  over  the 
"preference"  to  American  ships  are  Japan, 
Denmark,  Sweden.  Italy,  Greece,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Great  Britain. 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Conunerce, 
defended  President  Kennedy's  stand  by 
pointing  out  that  foreign  nations  would  ar- 
bitrarily designate  their  own  ships  (and  have 
done  so)  to  carry  such  cargoes  without  con- 
sideration for  anyone  else.  Secretary  Hodges 
Indicated  that  was  the  position  the  United 
States  should  adopt  on  the  Russian  wheat 
movements. 

Despite  all  ol  the  hullabaloo,  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  American  rates  actually  will 
be  until  a  flxture — contract — has  been  made 
for  a  ship.  Until  that  time,  no  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  American  rate  will  fall 
within  the  "fair  and  reasonable"  categtny. 

The  factcNTs  Involved  In  determining  a  rate 
are  numerous:  How  many  tons  a  ship  can 
carry,  the  port  of  loading,  the  port  of  dis- 
charge, the  facilities  available  for  discharge, 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  speed  of  the 
ship.  All  of  these  are  cost  factors.  A  larger 
and  faster  ship  can  quote  a  much  lower  rate 
because  it  oould  carry  several  times  as  much 
as  a  10-knot  Liberty.  Fw  Instance,  the 
106,000-deadweight-ton  tanker  ManKattan 
recently  picked  up  aid  grain  for  the  Middle 
Bast  for  about  $12.80.  whUe  a  Uberty  ship 
quoted  $24.50. 

A  group  of  tramp  ship  operators  did  an- 
nounce last  week  that  they  would  make  suf- 
ficient tonnage  available  at  $21  a  ton  to 
transport  1  million  tons  of  wheat  to  Russia 
before  next  summer.  This,  presumably,  was 
a  drop  of  $5  a  ton  from  what  they  say  is  the 
comparable  rate  on  aid  cargoes  to  nearby 
points.  However,  It  still  ranges  from  $5  to  $$ 
a  ton  higher  than  quoted  foreign  rates. 

An  Interesting  development,  however,  is 
the  climb  In  foreign  rates  since  the  big  wheat 
movements  from  Canada  and  Australia  were 
announced.  Tt\t  Indices  show  rates  rising 
from  $3  to  $5  a  ton  in  the  world  market  with 
indications  they  will  go  still  higher.  History 
has  shown  that  whenever  American  ships 
were  not  available  to  steady  them,  the  for- 
eign rates  climbed  to  abnormal  tovels.  One 
prognoeticator  last  week  mused  that  "before 
this  grain  rtish  is  over,  both  American  and 
foreign  rates  will  be  $33."     Nothing  would 


Idease  the  shipowners,  who  bavs  bscn  in 
recession  since  1957,  more. 

The  $31  figure  released  by  the  tramp  ship- 
owners may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  "guide- 
line" which  the  Maritime  Admlnlstimtlon  Is 
to  determine  soon. 

It  is  interesting  that  no  directive  or  Indi- 
cation has  been  made  that  any  grain  other 
than  wheat  Is  to  be  channeled  to  American 
ships. 

Moreover,  wheat  moving  to  other  Commu- 
nist Uoc  nations  purportedly  can  move  on 
ships  of  any  flag.  So  the  big  question  cen- 
ters aroxuid  an  estimated  4  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  that  the  Rxisslans 
allegedly  want  for  themselvw.  Will  the 
transaction  be  consununated  and  win  Xbm 
wheat  move  on  American  vessels? 

Tbx    Collapsinc    Comtbols    on    Sast-Wsst 

Tkaok 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Mar.  34.  1963] 

BarrAiM  Sekks  Rzd  China  and  Sovibt  Tkads — 

CoMraovxasT  Seen  in  West's  Capitals  Ovek 

Contxacts 

London,  March  28. — ^Tb*  British  Gorem- 
ment,  plagued  by  export  difficulties  and  hlf^ 
unemployment.  Is  quietly  setting  the  stage 
for  Important  new  business  deals  with  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China. 

Two  big  contracts  with  the  Russians  were 
reported  tmder  study.  Each  seems  certain 
to  heighten  controversy  In  Western  capitals. 
They  are: 

1.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  advised  the 
South  Diirham  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  It  Is  free  to 
sell  oil  pipe  to  the  Russians.  The  $225  mil- 
lion Middlesborough  firm  has  been  losing 
money  lately.  It  hopes  to  pick  up  orders  for 
pipeline  equipment  which  Wast  German 
companies  have  had  to  cancel  as  a  result  of 
a  Government  embargo.  Britain's  refusal  to 
join  In  a  general  Atlantic  alliance  embargo 
of  steel  pipe  sales  to  Russia  has  been  criti- 
cized In  Bonn  and  Washington. 

2.  The  British  Cabinet  is  also  considering 
a  Moscow  offer  to  sell  Britain  up  to  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  Soviet  oil  a  year. 

As  bait,  the  Russians  have  indicated  they 
will  place  orders  with  the  hard-pressed 
British  shipbuilding  Industry. 

NO  ntADX  tNHXBmONS 

In  general  the  British  have  no  inhibitions 
toward  trading  in  nonstrateglc  goods  with 
the  Russians,  Chinese,  and  other  Communist 
lands. 

"This  country  must  export  or  die,"  one 
senior  authority  said.  "We  are  trtdltionally 
a  trading  nation  and  catmot  exist  in  stif- 
sxifflclency  as  the  United  States  could  do. 
We  would  do  business  with  the  devil  pro- 
vided he  pays." 

British  Government  ministers  began  a 
round  of  talks  with  Lu  Hsu-chang.  Red 
China's  visiting  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign 
Trade. 

A  treasury  spokesman  said  afterward  Mr. 
Lu  "gave  some  indicatiODS  of  how  he  thought 
China's  trade  with  Britain  might  be  devel- 
oped." In  the  past  3  years  the  volume  of 
British  Chinese  business  haa  neared  the 
$500  million  mark  and  both  countries  think 
there  is  scope  for  at  least  a  50  percent  in- 
crease. 

ssAOT  TO  roacx  areas 

London-Pelping  Trade  reached  a  peak  In 
1959.  Inunediately  before  a  succession  of 
three  crop  failures  forced  the  Chinese  to 
curb  Imports.  On  top  of  this,  foreign  ex- 
change and  domestic  political  dUBcultlss 
compelled  the  Chinese  Bads  to  reorganise 
their  economy  and  revise  their  foreign  trad- 
ing policy. 

But  now  they  are  considered  ready  to  forge 
ahead  Into  new  economic  and  fiscal  rela- 
tionships with  Western  countries.  Including 
Britain,  which  has  a  oentxules-long  record 
of  business  dealings  with  China. 
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Ux.  Lu  tJoA  hU  mlMlon  will  be  vUltlng  an 
aircraft  factory  which  U  building  «U  J«t 
alrUnera  for  deUvary  to  China,  a  nuclear 
power  station .  electronic  and  power  gen- 
eratlnc  plant*  and  a  variety  of  other  Indus- 
trial center*.  The  BrltUh  are  hoping  to  In- 
terest him  In  buying  complete  factory 
Installatlona,  machine  tools,  and  consumer 
goods  and  equipment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  31.  19«3] 

SovixT  Pazasxs  Bonn  roa  Moax  Tkaok;  Skzks 

Pact   Btpassino   Common    Mauut  Dbad- 

XONS 

(By   Arthur  J.  Olsen) 

Bonn,  May  29. — Premier  Khrushchev  has 
•uggeated  a  3 -year  renewal  and  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  $400  mUllon  a  year  trade 
agreement  with  West  Germany. 

The  suggestion  was  made  to  a  West  Ger- 
man Indvistrlallst.  Berthold  Beltz,  In  Moscow 
last  week.  It  appears  to  fit  a  pattern  of  de- 
veloping Soviet  Interest  In  economic  ties  with 
West  Germany.  It  also  promises  to  confront 
Bonn  with  a  dlfllcult  decision  on  Its  future 
trade  policy  with  eastern  countries. 

Under  the  treaty  setting  up  the  European 
Cooimon  Market,  all  trade  agreements  with 
countries  outside  the  trade  bloc  are  to  be 
negotiated  by  the  Common  Market  as  a  whole 
after  January  1,  1966. 

The  3-year  agreement  sought  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev would  run  through  1966.  Bonn  there- 
fore would  have  to  Insist  on  short-term  re- 
newal of  the  Soviet  agreement  that  expires 
this  year  or  ask  the  Common  Market  execu- 
tive for  an  exception  to  the  1966  cutoff  date. 

■LOC     NATIONS     AXX     WAXT 

There  Is  considerable  sentiment  In  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  for  expansion  of  West 
Oennany's  commerce  with  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries. Bonn  Is  far  from  s\ire  of  similar  en- 
thusiasm among  Its  Conunon  Market  part- 
ners, some  of  whom  compete  with  East 
Suropeim  couitrles  In  exports  to  West  Ger- 
many. 

Soviet  pressure  for  a  3-year  renewal  is  sure 
to  be  heavy,  Communist  governments,  which 
plan  their  economies  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Insist  wherever  possible  on  3-year  or  5-year 
agreements.  Short-term  trade  protocols  are 
invariably  limited  In  scope  and  size. 

Premier  Khrushchev  is  understood  to  have 
impressed  Mr.  Beltz.  who  Is  general  manager 
of  the  Krupp  Industrial  enterprise,  with 
Moscow's  Interest  In  broadened  commercial 
exchange  with  West  Germany.  This  Is  a  re- 
ciirrent  theme  In  Soviet  propaganda  aimed  at 
Bonn. 

WXST     BXaLIN     AN     IS8T7X 

A  parallel  theme,  now  worrying  West  Ger- 
man officials.  Is  a  current  Soviet  effort  to 
cultivate  commercial  relations  with  West 
Berlin.  The  purpose  apparently  Is  to  develop 
the  position  of  West  Berlin  as  a  foreign-trade 
partner  separate  from  West  Germany. 

When  the  Bonn  regime  and  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiated  their  current  trade  agree- 
ment In  1960.  Soviet  authorities  refused  to 
recognize  Bonn  as  representing  West  Berlin's 
commercial  Interests. 

Officials  here  are  uncertain  whether  Mos- 
cow will  resume  Its  effort  to  cut  Berlin  off 
from  the  Federal  Republic  as  far  as  Soviet 
trade  Is  concerned.  The  one  recent  hint  of 
Soviet  policy  wsis  ambiguous. 

In  an  Invitation  to  West  Germany  to  ex- 
hibit at  a  Moscow  trade  fair  next  year,  the 
Soviet  Union  specifically  invited  West 
Berlin's  participation.  Berlin  officials  are 
now  trying  to  discover  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  meant  that  West  Berlin  should  appear 
as  a  separate  country. 

This  interpretation  could  well  be  correct, 
since  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  East  Berlin  has 
recently  been  trying  to  Interest  West  Berlin 
businessmen  In  Soviet  trade.  The  effort, 
which  Included  a  conference  with  about  60 
West  Berlin  executives  last  month,  has  won 
limited  response  because  few  Soviet  export 
products  are  useful  to  West  Berlin. 


■OTHT  VIKW  or  rOTUKS 

In  his  talk  with  Mr.  Beitz,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev appears  to  have  tried  hard  to  en- 
courage the  present  Interest  of  West  Berlin's 
Industrialists  In  expanded  commerce  with  the 
East.  Officials  here  believe  the  Soviet  leader 
may  well  have  been  expecting  that  a  new 
government  in  Bonn  might  become  more 
receptive  to  Soviet  political  approaches  than 
the  regime  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  been. 

Premier  Khrushchev  Is  understood  to  have 
questioned  Mr.  Beltz  closely  on  the  probable 
character  of  the  government  to  be  organized 
by  Vice  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  when  he 
succeeds  to  the  leadership  In  October.  The 
Premier  apparently  did  not  ask  the  Indus- 
trialist to  convey  an  Invitation  for  Mr.  Er- 
hard to  visit  Moscow,  as  was  rumored  In  the 
West  German  press. 

Mr.  Beltz's  report  will  be  a  principal  con- 
tribution to  a  conference  next  month  on 
Eastern  trade  policy  to  which  West  German 
Industry  leaders  have  been  sunrmoned. 

BCr.  &-hard.  Foreign  Minister  Gerhard 
Schroder  and  possibly  Chancellor  Adenauer 
will  hear  recommendations  and  arguments 
of  Indvistry.  It  Is  expected  to  advocate  trade 
expansion  with  the  East  and  pressure  on  the 
Common  Market  for  concessions  that  would 
make  that  expansion  possible. 

West  Germany's  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  has  risen  by  35  percent  since  1958,  al- 
though It  remains  comparatively  small. 
Last  year  It  amounted  to  slightly  more  than 
$1  billion,  or  4  percent  of  total  West  German 
foreign  trade.  Of  the  East  bloc  trade,  the 
Soviet  Union  accounted  for  $400  million. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,  1963) 

Japan  Mn.L  Sale  Has  Wiok  Impact — Tokto 
To    RxASStntx    Allies    on    Red    China    Deal 

(By  Emerson  Chapin) 

Tokyo.  August  21. — Japan  was  reported  ea- 
ger today  to  reassiire  Its  allies  that  the  sale 
of  a  multimillion-dollar  synthetic  textile 
plant  to  Communist  China  had  no  political 
implications. 

As  the  long  wait  began  here  for  world 
reaction  to  the  deal  with  China,  Japanese 
Government  sources  stressed  that  the  ar- 
rangement did  not  constitute  any  form  of 
"economic  aid"  to  Pelplng  and  asserted  that 
Japan  was  merely  following  International 
business  practice. 

The  Government  was  said  to  be  anxious  to 
reassiire  Its  allies,  particularly  the  United 
States  and  Nationalist  China,  that  the  deal 
was  strictly  commercial. 

Fears  of  adverse  reaction  in  the  United 
States  are  thought  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  Government's  long  delay  In  approving 
the  sale  of  the  120  million  plant  to  produce 
vlnylon.  Under  the  terms  finally  approved, 
the  Chinese  will  make  a  downpayment  of 
25  percent  and  pay  the  balance  over  5  years 
at  6-percent  Interest. 

Vlnylon.  also  known  as  vlnal.  Is  a  poly- 
vinyl alcohol  fiber  developed  by  the  Japanese 
and  not  generally  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  low-cost  fiber  can  be  produced  In  regu- 
lar filament  and  staple  form  as  well  as  in 
water-soluble  form.  It  is  strong  and  abra- 
sion-resistant and  has  relatively  low  elonga- 
tion. 

The  Japanese  Government  Imposed  on  the 
Kurashlkl  Rayon  Co.,  which  Is  selling  the 
plant,  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  face- 
saving  condition. 

The  rate  of  Interest  was  raised  from  the 
41/2  percent  originally  specified  to  6  percent 
so  Japan  could  not  be  accused  of  granting 
more  favorable  payment  terms  to  China  than 
are  offered  by  any  of  the  Western  trading 
nations.  But  the  price  was  reduced  from 
7,400  million  yen  ($20,555,556)  to  $7,200  mil- 
lion yen  ($20  million),  so  that  the  total 
amount  pcdd  by  China  would  not  be  altered. 

vB.  vixw  omumD 
There   was   no  public  reaction  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy.     American  officials  here  take 


the  view  that  Japan  cannot  be  criticised  for 
seeking  trade  with  Pelplng  on  the  same  terms 
as  such  other  countries  as  Britain,  Australia, 
and  Canada. 

It  was  noted  that  a  BrltUh  trade  group 
had  Just  rettirned  from  Pelplng  with  predic- 
tions of  a  rapid  expansion  In  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

Statistics  show  that  Japan  has  been  falling 
behind  Western  competitors  In  exports  of 
machinery  and  plant  equipment  largely  be- 
cause of  the  20-  to  30-percent  downpayment 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  Government. 

The  United  States  has  looked  askance  on 
the  Japanese  assertion  that  the  sale  to  China 
Is  simply  a  business  arrangement  and  has  no 
political  significance. 

American  officials  have  observed  that  In 
dealings  with  Pelplng.  economics  and  politics 
cannot  be  separated,  and  have  reminded  the 
Japanese  of  what  happened  In  1958.  when  the 
Chinese  suddenly  seized  on  a  political  pre- 
text to  break  off  all  commerce. 

The  \3B.  view  is  that  the  Japanese,  in 
making  such  manufacturing  plants  available 
for  deferred  payment,  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  consider  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  southeast  Asia,  where  the  need  is 
great  and  the  future  of  commercial  relation- 
ships could  be  more  promising. 

CONCESSIONS  SOUQHT 

In  announcing  the  Government  decision 
yesterday,  Hajlme  Pukuda.  Minister  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  declared  that 
the  extent  of  future  contracts  for  plant  sales 
to  Communist  countries  on  easy  payment 
terms  would  be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
funds  available  In  the  Japan  Import  Bank. 
However,  U.S.  officials  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, having  said  "Yes"  to  Kuraahlld 
Rayon,  may  find  It  difficult  politically  to  turn 
down  other  applicants. 

A  number  of  new  applications  by  textile 
and  chemical  fertilizer  concerns  are  expected 
In  the  wake  of  yesterday's  decision. 


[Prom   Metalworklng   News,    Oct.    14,    1963] 

toolbuilocks  in  united  states  generally 
Endorse  Trade  With  Russians 

A  general  tendency  among  machine  tool 
builders  to  favor  selling  their  wares  to  Rus- 
sia emerged  last  week  In  a  Metalworklng 
News  spot  check  around  the  country. 

In  the  wake  of  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  sell  wheat  to  the  U.S.Sli.,  many  tool- 
company  chief  executives  showed  varying 
degrees  of  Interest  in  the  Idea  of  such  trade 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  a  sub- 
stantial minority  of  those  checked  flatly  op- 
posed dealing  with  Russia. 

Most  tool  executives  favoring  U.S.S.R. 
trade  made  it  conditional  on  Government 
approval,  and  many  would  specifically  ex- 
clude sales  of  machinery  directly  useful  In 
war  production.  Others  excluded  any  tools 
not  already  available  to  Russia  from  other 
sources. 

The  fact  that  equipment  Is  being  made 
available  to  Russia  by  America's  allies  was 
pointed  out  repeatedly. 

Builders  opposed  to  Russian  trade  tended 
for  the  most  part  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  building  up  the  strength  of  a  potential 
enemy.  A  few  shrank  from  trading  with 
Russia,  however,  on  the  basis  of  bad  expe- 
rience In  prior  transactions. 

Following  are  detailed  reports  from  major 
toolbulldlng  centers: 

SHOULD    ALLOW    IT 

Cleveland:  American  machine  tool  build- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  sell  to  Russia. 

That  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  ma- 
chine tool  builders  here  last  week  in  the 
wake  of  the  decision  to  allow  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia. 

None  of  the  builders  were  willing  to  be 
quoted  for  the  record,  however,  and  several 
recommended  restrictions. 

Machine  tools  that  can  be  quickly  con- 
verted to  making  of  weapons  such  as  artll- 
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lery  shells  should  be  barred,  said  one  builder. 
He  admitted  that  all  machine  tools  indi- 
rectly would  help  in  making  military  equip- 
ment, but  added  that  so  would  wheat  and 
proposed  the  banning  of  only  those  ma- 
chines that  would  directly  turn  out  muni- 
tions. 

Another  builder  would  allow  the  sale  only 
of  machine  tools  the  Soviet  Union  can  now 
purchase  tTom  other  countries.  He  also 
said  that  If  the  Government  wants  to  ban 
these  machines,  the  Industry  should  be  will- 
ing to  go  along. 

"If  we  don't  sell  the  machine  tools  to 
Russia,  then  Great  Britain.  West  Germany. 
Prance,  and  other  countries  will.  What's 
the  difference  between  wheat  and  machine 
tools?"     That  was  the  consensus. 

One  builder  claimed  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries are  now  copying  American  machine 
tools  and  paying  no  attention  whatsoever 
to  patent  rights,  except  to  restrict  sale  of 
these  tools  to  other  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

MIGHT  AS   WELL,   TOO 

Rockford.  HI.:  The  United  States  might 
as  well  sell  machine  tools  to  Soviet  bloc 
nations  if  those  nations  can  buy  them  from 
our  allies.  Chester  J.  Braatz,  president  of 
Barber-Colman  Co.,  here,  said  last  week: 

"We  accomplish  nothing  If  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  this  business,"  he  stated. 

Mr.  Braatz  stressed  that  this  is  his  per- 
sonal view  and  is  restricted  to  equipment 
the  Soviet  "can  buy  from  someone  else  If 
they  can't  get  It  from  us."  He  said  he  does 
not  feel  the  United  States  should  promote 
sale  of  machine  tools  to  the  Soviet. 

Clayton  Gaylord,  president  of  Ingersoll 
Milling  Machine  Co.  here,  noted  that  any- 
thing we  sell  to  the  Russians  aids  their  abil- 
ity to  wage  war  on  this  country.  There  Is 
no  point  in  distinguishing  between  wheat 
and  machine  tools,  he  added. 

Mr.  Oaylord  said  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  trade  with  the  Soviets  should  be 
made  by  the  "people  planning  the  strategy  of 
the  cold  war  and  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  possibility  of  a  hot  ■war." 

Philip  Mattlson,  president  of  Mattlson 
Machine  Works,  here,  stated  his  strong  per- 
sonal opposition  to  selling  to  the  Soviets. 

"If  we  had  an  Inquiry  right  now.  and  it 
were  legal,  we  would  not  quote."  he  said. 

Still  another  local  builder,  who  prefers  to 
remain  unidentlftod.  said  "we'd  sell  to  any- 
one else  first."  This  builder  had  done  busi- 
ness with  Russia's  Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  at 
one  time  and  he  recalls  It  as  the  "toughest 
kind  of  business.  Their  arguments  over 
tolerances  were  intolerable." 

OPINION  DIVIDED 

Cincinnati:  Test-ban  treaties  and  sale  of 
wheat — all  signs  of  growing,  yet  limited 
U.S.  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
have  not  brought  about  a  major  reallnement 
of  thinking  on  trade  with  Russia  among  ma- 
chine tool  builders  here. 

Earlier  attitudes,  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  continue  to  prevail. 

Graham  A.  Marx,  president,  G.  A.  Gray  Co., 
said,  "We  are  not  eager  to  deal  with  the  Rus- 
sians." while  Prank  Fields,  president,  Posdlck 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  said,  "I  feel  that  machine 
tool  sales  to  Russia  are  certainly  Justified. 
There  Is  nothing  we  build  that  the  Russians 
can't  get  from  our  E;urop>ean  allies." 

A  more  middle-of-the-road  statement  was 
offered  by  William  Dolle,  Sr.,  president  of 
Lodge  A  Shipley  Co.:  "If  we  would  get  Gov- 
ernmental approval  00  trade  with  Russia, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  taking  orders 
but  Government  opinion  wll  govern  our  atti- 
tude." 

It  was  ccxnmonly  felt  that  the  wheat-sale 
agreement  would  spark  industrywide  con- 
sideration of  lifting  the  Communlst-BIoc 
trade  barrier. 

Restricting  some  machine  tool  types  from 
possible  trade  was  seen  as  advisable  by  many 
builders  here,    deluding  machine*  directly 


related  to  production  of  military  items  or 
those  of  unique  technology  was  suggested. 

In  considering  the  eventuality  of  future 
trade,  local  machine  tool  management  felt 
that  trade  negotiations  should  be  beg\in  and 
carried  on  by  the  Individual  firm  rather  than 
through  governmental  or  Indiistrywlde 
groups. 

laSUX  TOO  COMPLEX 

Providence:  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Brown  it  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co., 
here,  feels  the  question  of  machine  tool  trade 
with  Russia  Is  too  complex  to  be  answered 
with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 

"You  would  have  to  have  a  specific  prop- 
osition to  consider  before  you  could  evaluate 
It,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  weighs  heavier  than  the  In- 
terest  of    any   one    manufacturer. 

CHICAGO  SEES  VALITE 

Chicago:  Machine  tool  executives  here 
generally  favor  a  review  of  U.S.  machine  tool 
trade  restrictions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Several  say  they  cannot  understand  why 
the  United  States  does  not  sell  the  Russians 
machine  tools  when  our  Allies  make  such 
sales.  One  builder,  while  favoring  a  review, 
said  he  does  not  think  we  should  sell  the 
Communist  world  sophisticated  machine 
tools  such  as  numerically-controlled  Items, 
though  he  saw  no  objection  to  selling  con- 
ventional machines. 

The  president  of  one  large  tool  manufac- 
turer, said,  however,  he  does  not  want  us  to 
trade  with  the  Russians.  He  termed  them 
potential  enemies  and  sees  no  reason  to  help 
such  a  country  even  If  It  means  profits  here. 

DETROIT  OPINIONS 

Detroit:  "If  we  are  to  get  our  gold  back< 
how  are  we  to  do  It  unless  we  Increase  our 
exports."  was  the  reaction  of  Sam  S.  Schmidt, 
president.  Drlllmatlon  Co.,  Inc.,  Center  Line, 
Mich.,  to  the  question  of  selling  machinery 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  Russians  are  getting  what  they  want 
anyway  from  Europe,  and  we  might  as  well 
cash  In,"  he  added. 

A  similar  point  of  view  was  voiced  by  Nor- 
man L.  Parker,  vice  president,  Parker-Majes- 
tic, Inc.,  here.  He  favored  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  not  sale  of  machinery  that  might 
be  converted  to  military  applications. 

WORTH  THXNKZNG  ABOUT 

Windsor,  Vt.:  The  prospect  of  trade  with 
Russia  Is  worth  thinking  about  to  J.  A.  Klely. 
vice  president  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  PneumoDynamlc  Corp.'s  Cone  Automatic 
Division,  here. 

"I  think  that.  If  we  were  permitted  to  by 
the  Government,  we'd  be  Inclined  to  consider 
the  business,"  he  said.  "Both  English  and 
German  manufacttirers  are  Interested  in  the 
business,  and  there's  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  be." 

A  FINE  THIMO 

Brldgeton,  VJ.:  Trade,  even  with  an  enemy, 
is  "a  fine  thing,"  in  the  opinion  of  George 
E.  Bass,  president  of  Perracute  Machine  Co., 
here. 

[Prom  the  Metalworklng  News,  Oct.  14.  1963) 
Tools  Issue  Sdestepped  bt  NMTBA 

Washington. — The  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association  has  taken  no  stand  re- 
garding the  sale  of  US.  tools  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  will  leave  the  decision  "up  to  the 
Government." 

The  Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control  is  "considering"  a  reexamination 
of  the  Export  Control  Act.  which  now  severely 
limits  the  sale  of  equipment  to  the  VSSR., 
a  spokesman  said.  He  made  it  clear  that 
no  firm  decision  to  reexamine  the  act  has 
been  made. 

An  NMTBA  spokesman  said  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment decides  to  permit  the  sale  of  so- 
called  strategic  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
association  probably  will  advise  against  It. 


He  added  that  NMTBA  knows  of  no  members 
who  had  applied  for  an  export  license  to  sell 
to  the  Soviets. 

Under  the  Export  Control  Act,  only  man- 
ually operated  bench  and  floor  tools  can  be 
licensed  for  sale  to  Rxissla. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sim,  Sept.  26,  1963] 
Hodges  Favors  Red  Bloc  Tradb — Administra- 
tion Is  Considerinc  Change  nf  Policy 

(Minneapolis,  September  24. — A  team  of 
American  private  grain  traders  Is  negotiating 
with  a  Soviet  commission  now  In  Canada  for 
a  huge  sale  of  this  coiintry's  wheat  to  the 
Russians. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Des  Moines 
Register  said  In  a  copyrighted  story  tonight 
that  approval  of  the  UJ3.  Government  was  all 
that  remained  before  a  deal  could  be  closed.) 

(By  William  Knighton,  Jr.) 

Washington,  September  34. — Luther  H. 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  today  said 
he  supports  the  move  to  expand  trade  In 
consumer  goods  with  Communist  bloc 
countries. 

A  change  In  the  present  governmental 
policy  banning  the  sale  of  not  only  mili- 
tary goods,  but  also  those  of  economic  value, 
to  the  Communists  Is  now  under  very  defi- 
nite consideration  by  the  administration,  he 
told  a  news  conference. 

He  said  he  had  not  yet  formally  made  any 
specific  recommendations  on  the  issue  to  the 
President,  but  his  own  feelings  on  this  could 
be  summed  up  In  his  statement: 

"I  favor  selling  goods." 

He  quickly  emphasized  that  "strategic  ma- 
terials are  completely  out." 

CANADA    SELLING    WHEAT 

Hodges  has  been  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  lead  a  drive  to  Increase  the  sale  of 
American  goods  abroad  by  10  percent,  which. 
If  accomplished,  would  make  a  sizable  dent 
In  the  present  Imbalance  in  UJ3.  interna- 
tional payments. 

Further,  a  White  House  conference  on  ex- 
port expemsion  last  week  recommended  that 
this  Government  take  another  look  at  its 
policy  on  trade  with  Russia  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  block,  but  it  did  not  specifi- 
cally call  for  a  change. 

Also,  the  recent  announcement  that  Can- 
ada bad  signed  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  $500 
million  in  wheat  this  year  to  the  Soviet  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  will  liberalize  its  present 
policy. 

A  new  policy  on  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  could 
be  agreed  to  relatively  speedily,  and  Hodges 
Indicated  he  thought  an  announcement  lib- 
eralizing current  policy  agidnst  the  expcHl  of 
such  goods  to  Riissla  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Eastern  bloc  might  come  In  about  30 
days. 

A  decision  on  the  sale  of  other  consumer 
goods  probably  would  take  longer  to  be 
reached,  he  said,  for  our  allies  would  have 
to  be  consulted  In  this  re^>ect. 

"Maybe,  we  have  not  been  as  practical"  as 
we  might  have  been  regarding  Bast-West 
trade,  the  Commerce  Secretary  said. 

A  number  of  consumer  items  could  be 
placed  on  the  export  list  without  congres- 
sional action,  he  pointed  out. 

He  also  said,  In  answer  to  a  question,  he 
expected  that  Rxissla  would  want  to  purchase 
from  this  country  a  great  many  Items  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  products 
Amoica  would  want  from  the  Soviet. 

This,  of  course,  he  noted,  would  give  the 
United  States  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
But  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  America 
to  balance  its  trade  with  the  East  bloc,  he 
said,  pointing  out  that  the  overall  trade  bal- 
ances are  figured  out  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  a  slilft  of 
policy  would  not  Interfere  with  alms  to  iso- 
late Cuba  from  trading  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.    The  new  policy  toward  each  country 
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would  be  considered  on  an  tndlTMual  l>asls.> 
he  said. 

Hodgea  answered  two  unrelated  questions 
In  this  fashion: 

1.  He  has  no  plans  to  leave  the  Cabinet 
and  again  be  a  candidate  for  Oovemor  of 
his  native  North  Carolina. 

a.  BiisinesB  proepects  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  are  good. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9.  1««S| 

Canada  Szxv  WmrNXMO  TaAox  Wrru  thx 
Communist  Counteiks 
(By  Philip  Shabecofl) 

Some  recent  rumbllngB  have  been  heard 
to  the  north  that  may  herald  an  expanskm 
of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Communist 
nations.  Aside  from  promottng  wheat  sales 
to  China,  the  Canadian  Ooveroment  has 
played  a  relatively  passive  role  in  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  there  have 
been  several  Indications  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  actively  press  for  Increased  East- 
West  trade. 

Greeting  a  Soviet  negotiating  team  that 
arrived  at  Ottawa  last  week  to  renew  a  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  that  expired  last 
week.  Canada's  Trade  Minister,  Mitchell 
Sharp,  expressed  the  hope  that  "a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis  could  be  found  for  the 
continuation  of  the  trade  agreement  and  the 
expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." 

TSADS    EMPHASIZED 

Paul  Martin,  the  Dominion's  Minister  of 
External  Aifairs,  said  in  a  recent  ^>eech  that 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  should 
be  followed  up  with  other  contacts  with  the 
Communist  countries.  Including  China.  He 
emphasised  the  expansion  of  trade  as  an 
important  contact. 

Perhaps  most  significant  was  Canada's 
agreement  to  admit  $7  million  worth  of  com- 
petitive goods  from  China — mostly  textiles — 
as  part  of  the  deal  In  which  she  will  sell  187 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Chinese  over 
the  next  3  years.  This  clause  was  admitted 
to  the  contract  despite  the  angry  protests 
of  Canada's  textile  Industry. 

It  has  been  widely  conceded  that  Canada, 
which  consistently  maintains  a  heavy  sur- 
plus of  expurta  over  Imports  in  trade  with 
the  Communist  nations,  could  not  substan- 
tially exptuMl  these  exports  unless  It  admit* 
more  Communist  goods.  The  willingness  of 
the  Government  to  accept  Chinese  textiles 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Canada  would 
import  competitive  products  to  accelerate 
exports  to  the  Communist  nations. 

In  1963,  Canada's  exports  to  the  Commu- 
nist nations  totaled  $208,038,000  in  Canadian 
funds.  Considering  Canada's  economy  and 
size,  this  compares  very  favorably  with 
VS.  exports  of  about  $288  million  to  the 
same  countries. 

WHXAT  IS  KXrOBTZD 

Over  half  of  Canada's  sales  to  the  Commu- 
nists— some  $147  million — went  to  China, 
which  is  blacklisted  by  the  United  States. 
■xports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  East- 
em  European  nations  dropped  sharply  last 
year  because  of  reduced  sales  of  agricultural 
products. 

Exports  to  B\iSBla  fcU  to  $3,297,000  in  1962 
from  $24,278,000  the  preceding  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
These  exports  representing  widely  scattered 
product  categories,  the  largest  at  which  were 
cattle  hides,  tractors,  and  plastics  and  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Poland  remained  tha  largesit  customer  for 
Canadian  goods  with  Imports  of  $87,449,000 
last  year.  Poland  Imported  some  wheat  but 
the  Imrgest  dollar  votums  was  accounted  for 
by  synthetic  fibers. 

Ihls  year,  howevwr,  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  again 
loading  Ita  shopptng  cart  with  Canadian 
wheat.     On  August  30  the  Government  an- 


nounced that  It  would  sell  300.000  tons  of  the 
grain  to  Russia  for  $11  million.  Earlier  it  had 
sold  $6,800,000  worth  of  wheat  to  Poland. 

Canadian  imports  from  the  Communist 
countries  have  been  relatively  small.  In  1982 
she  Imported  only  $24,323,000  from  these  na- 
tions, over  a  third  of  which — surprisingly — 
came  from  Czechoslovakia. 

If  the  agreement  to  admit  Chinese  textiles 
indicates  a  trend,  and  several  trade  sources 
believe  that  it  does,  then  Canadian  imports 
from  the  Communist  countries  can  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  appreciably  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

There  are,  however,  several  built-in  bar- 
riers that  probably  will  put  a  limit  on  the 
expansion  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist areas. 

In  the  first  place,  Canada  requires  that 
Its  exporters  refrain  from  shipping  strategic 
materials  to  the  Communist  bloc.  Like  most 
Western  nations  Canada  uses  a  looser  deflnl- 
tlon  of  "strategic  materials"  than  the  United 
States  but  finds  itself  tied  wllly-nllly  to  the 
American  definition  because  of  its  economic 
ties  with  this  country. 

BXSTKICnONS  NOTID 

Many  Canadian  companies  are  subsidiaries 
and  aflUlates  of  U.S.  concerns,  and  thus  can- 
not ship  products  that  are  prohibited  to  the 
Communist  nations  by  American  law.  More- 
over, many  Canadian  manufactvu-es  are  made 
under  UB.  patents,  and  these,  too,  cannot  be 
exported  to  the  Communist  nations. 

Former  Prime  Minister  John  Diafenbaker 
commented  some  time  ago  that  Canada  does 
not  share  the  views  of  some  countries  ( mean- 
ing, presumably,  the  United  SUtes)  that 
argue  against  trading  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. However,  In  many  Instances  Canadian 
exporters  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  Amer- 
ican views  on  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada's 
trade  potential  Is  somewhat  limited  by  a  slm-^^  i^^j^^^^^^  materials  and  machinery, 
liar    raw    materials    capacity.      A    Canadlan,^|j^  Communist  world  clearly  believes  th*  time 


this  year  and  wants  to  increase  this  figure. 
At  present  only  20  percent  of  Bulgaria's  total 
trade  ts  outside  the  Eastern  bloc,  he  said. 
The  delegates  noted  that  Bulgaria  would  like 
to  expand  trade  with  Western  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States. 

Bulgaria  currently  makes  general  purpose 
lathes,  milling,  shaping,  and  drilling  ma- 
chines; and  will  soon  begin  production  of  a 
multipurpose  miller-borer.  However,  the 
delegates  noted  that  the  country  needs  more 
specialized  equipment  for  mass  production, 
and  also  requires  gear  and  thread  grinding 
machines. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June  17, 
1963] 

Another  result  of  the  battle  for  markets  Is 
a  growing  European  interest  in  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  There  Is  to  be  a 
"Khru&lichev  round"  of  trade  talks  next  year 
under  United  Nations  sponsorship.  Moves 
to  expand  East-West  trade  are  already  well 
advanced. 

West  Germany  has  a  new  trade  treaty  with 
Poland,  negotiates  another  with  Hungary. 
The  general  manager  of  Krupp,  German  in- 
dustrial giant,  pays  a  visit  to  Moscow,  comea 
back  with  plans  for  selling  Russia  $12.5  mil- 
lion chemical  plant.  Kiel  ahipyards  hope 
for  a  Russian  order  for  trawlers. 

Trade  groups  shuttle  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Britain  and  Russia  all  the  time.  Rus- 
sia signs  up  to  buy  $70  million  worth  of 
British  equipment  for  a  plastics  plant.  Brit- 
ain ships  more  steel  In  Russia  this  year. 
mulls  larger  purchases  of  Russian  grain,  iron 
ore  and  wood  products. 

Sweden  nails  down  big  Russian  order  for 
10  refrigerator  ships  and  2  fioating  docks,  is 
expected  to  take  more  Soviet  oil  in  return. 
Austria  shows  Interest  in  expanding  trade 
with  Poland. 

Red  China  plans  purchases  of  European 


trade  official  commented  recently  that  "we 
send  wheat  to  Russia  and  she  sends  furs  to 
us.   This  is  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

[Prom   Metalworking    News.   Oct.    22.    19631 

BuLOABiA  Plans  To  Hxks  Wistebn  Tool 

Imposts 

LONDON. — Bulgaria  Is  planning  to  Increase 
its  machine  tool  and  machinery  Imports  and 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
American-made  equipment,  according  to  the 
members  of  a  Bulgarian  trade  mission  which 
wrapped  up  a  10-day  tour  of  Great  Britain 
last  week. 

Purpose  of  the  10-man  mission  was  to  ex- 
plore trade  expansion  with  the  United  King- 
dom, according  to  Metody  Simeonov  Popov, 
president  of  the  Bulgarian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  leader  of  the  mission.  He  noted 
that  Bulgaria,  usually  considered  an  agricul- 
tural country,  has  stepped  up  machine  tool 
production  since  World  War  n.  Bulgaria 
is  now  emphasizing  the  manufacture  of 
metal  cutting  machinery,  Mr.  Popov  said. 

The  mission,  which  visited  British  machine 
tool  plants,  expects  purchasing  agreements 
will  be  reached  after  It  reports  to  the  Bul- 
garian Government,  It  was  said. 

Emll  Mlndov,  general  director,  Machlneo- 
import,  Bulgaria,  said  the  mission  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  workmanship  of  British 
machine  tools,  but  he  thought  they  lacked 
the  efficiency  needed  for  Bulgarian  produc- 
tion. He  said  he  did  not  see  multipurpose 
machine  tools  for  mass  production  such  as 
models  known  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  year,  foreign  trade  represented  one- 
half  of  the  country's  national  income.  Mr. 
Popov  said.  Bulgarian  exports  and  Imports 
each  totaled  about  $900  million,  but  only 
20  percent  represented  machinery,  he  added. 

TOSKXX  INCXXASZ 

Mr.  Mlndov  noted  that  Bulgaria  la  im- 
porting $20  million  worth  of  machine  tools 


has  come  when  Western  nations  will  gladly 
sell  all  sorts  of  things  the  Conmiunlsts  need 
to  keep  their  economic  plans  from  slipping 
too  badly. 

Meanwhile,  trade  problems  cause  friction 
Inside  the  Soviet  bloc.  Jxist  as  they  do  among 
Western  Allies.  Moscow's  plans  for  Indus- 
trial Integration  of  Eastern  Europe  run  Into 
opposition.  Satellites  are  unwilling  to 
shelve  plans  tix  broad-based  national  devel- 
opment, do  not  want  to  specialize  on  Just 
those  products  the  Russians  think  they 
ought  to  produce.  Pressure  grows  In  East- 
em  Europe  for  some  kind  of  deal  with  the 
Common  Market. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  1.  1963] 

BxmsH  Sell  Entixx  Indvstxt 

(By  John  Allan  May) 

London. — A  development  of  some  Im- 
portance Is  seen  to  lie  behind  the  news  that 
two  British  firms  have  signed  contracts  worth 
£36  miUion  ($73,800,000)  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  supply  of  six  complete  chena- 
Ical  plants. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  here  trading  out  of 
need  rather  than  out  of  i>olltlcal  guile. 

It  is  in  a  sense  buying  its  way  out  of 
failures  in  Soviet  planning.  These,  in  an 
age  of  sputniks  and  widening  horizons  of 
thought,  become  at  once  more  obvious  and 
less  bearable  than  before. 

A  nation's  ouTPirr 

The  two  British  firms.  Simon-Carves  and 
Humphreys  and  Glasgow,  are  in  effect  being 
asked  to  produce  a  complete  Industry  for 
the  Soviet  Union  In  double-quick  time. 

The  two  plants  to  make  the  ethylene  raw 
material  and  the  four  to  [>roduce  the  finished 
polythene  are  to  have  a  production  capacity 
equal  to  the  entire  polythene  capacity  of 
Great  Britain. 

They  are  intended  to  quadruple  the  Soviet 
Union's  output  of  this  now-essential  packag- 
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tng  material.    They  are  to  be  completed  here 
before  the  end  of  1966. 

It  Is  noted  that  this  time  there  Is  no  oil 
blackmail  about  the  deal,  no  making  the 
provision  of  employment  In  British  heavy 
Industry  dependent  on  British  Government 
agreement  to  buy  Soviet  oil  the  country  does 
not  really  need. 

DAILT  WORXm  QUOTH) 

The  Daily  Worker  on  Tuesday  again  men- 
tioned the  supposedly  great  advantages  of 
buying  Soviet  oil  but  not  until  the  14th 
paragraph  of  Its  front-page  article  and  then 
without  great  conviction. 

The  Worker  also  stated  that  "this  deal 
was  concluded  In  4  weeks."  However,  Leslie 
Dobeon,  Joint  managing  director  of  Slmon- 
Carvee,  has  put  the  actual  period  of  negotia- 
tion at  6  years. 

Por  the  British  there  are  also  Interesting 
Implications  in  the  deal. 

The  contracts  were  won  In  the  face  of 
very  strong  ccHnpetltlon  from  West  Germany. 
That  Britain  won  the  contest  Is  credited 
to  these  facts:  British  engineering  Is  cer- 
tainly as  good  as  German,  British  prices  by 
now  are  keener,  and  the  British  process  of 
producing  polythene,  developed  by  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries,  Is  the  best  In  the  world. 

Credit  facilities  for  the  contracts  are  being 
provided  by  Lazard  Bothers,  with  a  group  of 
other  London  bankers. 

TRADE  StTKPLCS 

Two  of  the  plants  to  be  supplied  by  Simon- 
Carves  are  to  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
48,000  tons  and  two  a  capacity  of  34,000 
tons. 

Total  British  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  running  at  the  rate  of  £56  million 
a  year  in  the  recent  past  and  British  imports 
at  about  £86  million. 

The  Soviets  have  usually  used  the  con- 
sequent surplus  to  buy  raw  materials  in 
the  overseas  sterling  area.  It  could  be  that 
In  future  there  will  be  less  need  for  those 
materials  and  more  for  machinery,  which 
would  redound  to  Britain's  trading  advantage 
without  requiring  extra  Imports  of  Soviet 
goods. 


[From   the   Baltimore   Bun,   June    14,    1963] 

Russia  Etes  Big  PxntCKASE  From  Britain — 

Wants  To  But  Oil  Retinert  at  Cost  or 

$300  BULLION 

Moscow,  June  13. — The  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  buy  an  oil  refinery  costing  almost 
$300  million  from  Britain. 

If  the  project  goes  through.  It  alone  will 
amount  to  more  than  twice  Britain's  current 
annual  exports  to  Russia. 

News  of  the  Soviet  interest  In  a  refinery 
was  given  to  Harold  Wilson,  British  Labor 
Party  leader  today  by  Nikolai  Patollchev, 
Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Minister. 

Some  observers  believed  the  disclosure  was 
made  to  Wilson,  rather  than  to  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  ruling  Conservative  Party  who 
have  been  here  in  recent  weeks,  in  an  effort 
to  boost  the  Laborltes"  chances  in  the  next 
British  election. 

Wilson  clearly  is  using  his  trip  here  for 
campaigning,  tying  In  cracks  at  the  Conser- 
vatives with  many  of  the  developments 
during  his  visit. 

He  talked  with  Patollchev,  Mikhail  A. 
Suslov,  Soviet  Party  Presidium  member  and 
secretary,  and  Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan,  First  Dep- 
uty Premier,  In  a  busy  day. 

Wilson  said  Mlkoyan,  who  has  been  ill 
with  kidney  trouble  for  several  weeks,  looked 
fairly  fit  but  not  yet  fully  ready  to  resume 
his  official  duties.  He  saw  him  at  Mlkoyan's 
dacha  outside  the  capital. 

The  Labor  Party  leader  said  he  did  not 
think  construction  of  a  refinery  for  Russia 
would  confiict  with  British  obligations  not 
to  sell  embargoed  strategic  goods  to  Com- 
munist nations. 


NO   DETAILS   OIVKN 

The  Informal  Soviet  proposal  was  not  tied 
by  Patollchev  to  British  Imports  of  Soviet 
oil,  Wilson  said.  No  deUils  of  whether  the 
sale  might  be  for  cash  or  credits  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Wilson  said  he  discovered  that  Russia  of- 
fered some  $40  million  worth  of  oil  in  ex- 
change for  a  similar  amount  of  British-built 
shipping  in  1961,  and  the  proposal  was 
turned  down  by  the  British. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  unemployment  in  British 
shipyards  would  have  been  prevented  if  the 
offer  had  been  accepted,  he  said. 

He  stated  that  while  It  Is  not  the  Labor 
Party's  ixjlicy  to  Increase  British  imports  of 
Soviet  oil  at  the  expense  of  British  coal,  he 
did  believe  that  more  Soviet  oil  could  have 
been  consumed  as  the  over-all  use  of  oil  in 
Britain  Increased. 

Russia  apparently  has  no  current  oil  sur- 
plus but  is  ready  to  talk  about  a  straight 
oll-for-shlps  deal,  taking  from  British  yards 
trawlers,  freighters,  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

They  also  will  offer  Britain  a  quantity  of  oil 
in  exchange  for  Items  on  a  list  Including 
chemical  plants,  plastics,  fibers,  cellulose  and 
paper,  Wilson  said. 

His  party  would  consider  forming  a  con- 
sortium of  firms  to  meet  such  Soviet  orders 
If  they  materialize,  he  stated.  One  firm  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  handle  such  orders. 

Wilson  had  lunch  with  Soviet  Journalists 
today,  answering  questions  for  about  an  hour 
afterward.  American  correspondents  have 
been  barred  from  his  press  conferences  so  far. 
Another  conference,  to  which  they  may  be 
admitted,  will  be  held  tomorrow  after  he 
talks  to  Premier  Khrushchev  a  second  time. 

He  leaves  for  Warsaw  for  talks  with  the 
Polish  party  leader,  Wladyslaw  Gomulka, 
Saturday. 

THE  SOVIET  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25,  1963) 

Cattle  Killing   in   Sovmt   Gives   Hint  of 

Panic 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

London,  October  24. — Reports  In  Soviet 
papers  today  that  farmers  were  slaxightering 
cattle  for  lack  of  fodder  give  to  the  Soviet 
food  situation  the  air  of  panic  which  Premier 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  tried  to  prevent  by 
his  purchase  of  foreign  grain  supplies. 

The  unauthorized  slaughter  of  cattle  Is  a 
traditional  danger  signal  In  the  Russian 
countryside.  It  has  accompanied  every  agri- 
cultural crisis  since  the  1917  Revolution, 
through  the  great  famine  and  collectiviza- 
tion In  the  thirties,  to  the  postwar  disasters 
under  Stalin. 

An  account  In  the  newspaper  "Soviet  Rus- 
sia" today  pictured  lines  of  lorries  filled  with 
cattle  waiting  in  front  of  slaughterhouses 
In  the  Kursk  area.  The  lorries  had  come 
from  collective  farms  "trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  cattle,"  said  the  paper. 

The  newspaper  quoted  farmers  as  sa3rlng 
they  had  no  fodder  to  feed  the  livestock. 

The  paper  said  that  serious  apprehension 
was  caused  by  farmers  who  were  sending 
cattle  to  slaughterhouses  prematurely,  even 
though  they  had  enough  fodder. 

The  first  indications  of  food  shortages  In 
Russia  began  a  few  weeks  ago  with  reports 
of  farmers  buying  up  bread  to  feed  cattle. 
A  newly  disclosed  shortage  of  potatoes  has 
added  to  the  difficulties. 

In  one  sense  the  trouble  can  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  very  cattle  that  are  now 
being  slaughtered.  In  the  middle  of  last 
year,  ELhrushchev  decreed  a  considerable  In- 
crease In  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  farms 
for  milk  and  meat.  The  selling  prices  in 
the  shops  were  also  raised,  but  it  was  prom- 
ised that  over  the  longer  term  the  new  policy 
would  bring  more  meat  to  the  market. 

The  farms  responded  very  handsomely,  so 
much  so  that  the  cattle  population  explo- 


sion also  bxirned  up  considerable  amounts  of 
grain  and  feeding  stviff  much  faster  than 
they  were  being  produced. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  require- 
ments of  grain  may  amount  to  something 
like  5  million  tons. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  disappointments 
of  this  year's  harvest,  whose  marketable  grain 
target  had  originally  been  set  at  65.5  million 
tons,  was  then  raised  to  a  minimum  of 
69  and  a  possible  maximum  of  74  million 
tons,  and  is  now  put  by  Soviet  sources  at 
something  like  45.6  million  tons.  This  is  10 
million  tons  less  thaa  was  procured  last  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  cows  and  pigs  and 
bullocks  whose  appetites  may  have  started  it 
all  are  beginning  to  be  killed  off  before  the 
extra  feeding  stuff  procured  by  the  govern- 
ment abroad  has  a  chance  of  arriving,  pre- 
sumably becaxise  the  Russian  peasant  knows 
from  long  experience  that  there  will  never 
be  enough,  and  that  It  Is  better  to  slaughter 
the  cattle  while  there  Is  still  meat  on  them, 
rather  than  wait  until  they  starve  to  death. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
36.  1963] 

Soviet  Citizens  Asked  To  Tighten  Belts 

Moscow.— Soviet  citizens,  who  doubtless 
eat  more  bread  than  any  other  single  food, 
are  being  told  at  private  meetings  and  in 
the  press  to  ease  an  acute  shortage  by  get- 
ting along  with  less. 

Local  leaders  are  being  warned  that  bread 
must  be  saved  and  that  prices  may  be 
raised. 

Despite  these  warnings  there  appears  no 
great  probability  that  any  Soviet  citizen 
will  go  seriously  short  of  bread. 

Emergency  wheat  purchases  abroad,  run- 
ning about  7  million  tons,  will  offset  crop 
losses  during  the  past  year  due  to  drought 
and  persistent  mlemanagement  of  planting 
and  harvesting.  The  loss  apparently  is 
about  10  percent  of  the  crop,  which  last  year 
was  65  million  tons. 

The  shortage  and  the  bad  harvesting  have 
sent  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  storming 
about  the  country  denouncing  careless  farm- 
ing methods. 

And  again  one  of  his  pet  projects,  the 
virgin  lands  In  Siberia  and  Southwest  Asia, 
has  let  him  down  as  It  did  in  other  recent 
years. 

Harvesting  in  the  Kazakhstan  virgin-land 
area  is  so  far  behind  schedule  that  it  seems 
Inevitable  much  grain  will  rot  in  the  fields 
and  some  will  be  burled  under  the  snow. 

While  Soviet  citizens  may  not  go  short  of 
bread,  the  shortage  of  wheat  and  com  as 
well  seems  certain  to  maklT  them  short  of 
meat  again  this  year. 

In  the  Kuban,  the  Soviet  Union's  best 
farm  area,  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat  was  har- 
vested there  before  the  drought  set  In  dur- 
ing July  and  Axigust. 

TBACTORS    mOPCRABLB 

But  the  drought  hurt  the  corn  badly  as 
well  as  vegetables  and  fruit.  VUlages  and 
towns  In  the  area  are  short  of  vegetables. 
This  Is  refiected  also  In  Moscow  and  other 
cities.  In  the  capital,  queues  form  every 
time  a  shop  displays  any  fresh  vegetables. 

Grain  was  lost  in  the  virgin  lands  last 
year  because  thousands  of  combines  and 
tractors  lay  Idle  In  the  fields  for  lack  of 
spare  parts.  And  as  early  as  August  38, 
Selskaya  Zhlzn  (Farm  Life)  reported  that 
some  farms  had  not  finished  the  repair  of 
harvesting  machines  and  combines  before 
the  beginning  of  this  year's  harvest. 

In  some  areas  only  20  percent  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  used.  In  the  Irkutsk  area  of 
eastern  Siberia,  the  paper  said,  "Peas  started 
to  fall  out  of  the  pods  while  drivers  were 
still    testing   their  machines." 

One  big  state  farm  in  that  area  was  await- 
ing the  delivery  of  100  combines  from  Rostov, 
in  European  Russia,  because  the  farm's  own 
machines  lacked  belts  or  batteries. 
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Tmeka  an  to  leaky  that  In  MTer&l  h«rv«st 
kr«u  the  Soviet  presa  has  reported  the  roads 

are  yellow  with  wheat. 

Wheat  purchaeee  abroad  are  putting  a 
heary  drain  on  the  Soviet  Union'*  limited 
foreign  exchange.  This  appears  Ukely  to 
slow  down  Its  programs  of  heavy  Industry 
and  consumer  goods.  Both  count  substan- 
tially on  machinery  purchases  from  other 
countries,  notably  West  Oermany.  Italy. 
France,  and  England. 

CUBA  TO  Burxrir 

A  half  bilUoQ  doUars  U  to  be  paid  to 
Canada  In  the  next  18  months  for  delivery  of 
5.3  milium  tons  of  wheat  and  600.000  tons 
of  floor.  An  additional  1.5  million  tons  o( 
wheat  has  been  ordered  from  Australia,  with 
a  Uke  amount  of  optk>n. 

Much  of  thU  win  be  shipped  immediately 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  customers,  to 
protect  its  position  as  a  supplier.  About  S.S 
milUoQ  tons  normally  go  to  Communist 
oounMes  of  Eastern  Europe  and  16  million 
to  other  countries,  Including  Scandinavia 
and  West  Germany. 

Of  the  Canadian  purchase,  450,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  will  go  to  Cuba. 

Effects  of  the  crop  shortage  are  being  felt 
In  special  ways  Ln  Moscow. 

Flour  cannot  be  bought  at  many  stores, 
apparently  because  it  can  be  hoarded  while 
bread  cannot. 

Many  farmers  buy  breed  to  feed  to  cows 
and  pigs  they  are  allowed  to  raise  privately 
for  market.  It  Is  forbidden  but  continues. 
One  couple  was  pilloried  In  the  press  Sun- 
day for  having  bought  nearly  half  a  ton  of 
flour,  bread,  rice,  and  macaroni,  apparently 
to  feed  much  of  It  to  their  herd. 

Butter  Is  becoming  scarce  and  likely  will 
become  scarcer  In  the  winter. 

And  Mr.  Khrushchev's  campaign  against 
Inefflclent  farming  could  bring  another 
round  of  administrative  ahakeups  this  winter. 

Dr.  Adenauer's  advloe  will  be  listened  to. 
He  seems  Ukely  to  concern  himself  more  with 
personalities  than  with  policies. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sim,  Sept.  24.  1963] 
PxAVDA  NOTSS  Bad  Ykaa  ros  Vdkoh  Lanim — 
KHausHCHZT'B  Pkkstics  at  Staks  nr  New 
Caop  FAn,uax 

(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurscm) 
Moscow,  September  2S. — Pravda  admitted 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union's  virgin  lands  are 
having  the  worst  years  in  their  history  of 
steadily  declining  agriculttiral  success. 

Severe  weather  and  management  troubles 
in  the  virgin  lands  and  the  Ukraine  are  the 
major  reasons  behind  Russia's  purchase  of 
more  than  WOO  million  worth  of  wheat  from 
Canada  and  Australia. 

StUl  another  year  of  failure  to  meet  crop 
quotas  in  the  virgin  lands  has  a  partlciUar 
political  as  well  as  economic  significance  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

pasanox  at  stakb 

It  was  only  at  Premier  Kluiishchev's  in- 
sistence that  the  nation  undertook  to  plow 
up  many  millions  of  acres  in  previously  iin- 
productlve  semlarid  areas  of  Kazakhstan 
and  western  Siberia. 

Thus,  Khru&hchev  has  his  own  prestige  at 
stake  In  the  success  of  this  gigantic  gamble, 
into  which  heavy  Investments  for  machinery 
and  personnel  have  been  sunk. 

Yet  now.  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  the 
crops  there  are  clettfly  falling  to  match  the 
previous  year's. 

Pravda,  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  said  today  that 
"this  year  as  never  before,  nature  has  been 
unmerciful  to  the  people  of  the  virgin  lands." 

The  latest  In  a  series  of  mishaps  was  a 
snowfall  within  the  last  10  days.  It  main- 
tained. This  bent  wheat  to  the  ground  for 
several  days  Just  at  the  peak  of  the  harveat- 
Ing  season. 


The  troablo  began  in  the  spring,  when 
nutny  crops  suffered  froon  frost.  Then  in 
June  dry  wmds  blew  aeroas  tha  steppas.  and 
at  summer's  end  prolonged  showers  delayed 
the  start  of  the  many  Individual  farms  man- 
aged to  turn  In  good  results,  the  papar  said. 

Theirs  was  a  fight  against  difficult  condi- 
tions, there  were  many  undeveloped  grain 
plants.  Then  after  the  rains,  weeds  sprouted 
so  profusely  that  In  many  areas  the  use  of 
machine  harvesters  was  hampered,  it  con- 
tinued. 

Then  came  the  other  chores  of  autumn — 
haycuttlng,  com  harvesting,  winter  crop 
plowing,  and  the  preparation  of  cattle  for 
winter.  Organization  and  prompt  action 
were  necessary,  Pravda  declared. 

It  blamed  the  regional  party.  Government 
and  production  board  chiefs  of  the  Tsellnny 
(virgin  soil)  region  for  not  concentrating 
their  work  properly  and  not  demanding 
enough  from  thatr  subordinates. 

PLOWING    nfCOMPLZTZ 

In  the  region  only  57.5  percent  of  the  acre- 
age had  been  cut  by  September  20  and  plow- 
ing for  winter  crops  was  only  one-fourth 
complete.  Some  6  million  acres  of  grain  were 
still  standing. 

The  paper  told  of  one  state  farm  where 
grain  was  standing  overripe — 18  combines 
were  Idle  although  each  had  produced  less 
than  half  its  rated  output,  and  the  farm 
director  had  overlooked  serious  losses  in  the 
grain  already  cut. 

The  party  newspaper  of  the  Ukraine  re- 
ported this  weekend  that  an  investigation 
had  been  ordered  throughout  that  republic 
to  determine  the  reason  why  extensive  loeses 
of  ruble  earnings  had  been  reported  on  col- 
lective farms  there. 


[From  Radio  Liberty] 
Wheat  Dxai.   Ripobted  to  Sovnrr  PtiBLio^ 

Radio    Libixtt     Bboaocasts     Also     Show 

LiSTEIVXRS    IN    UJ3.S11.    Wrkkx    Rxsponsi- 

snuTT  Lixs  poa  Gsain  Shobtagx 

New  YoBK.— >"The  grain  problem,  formerly 
considered  the  most  acute  and  serious  prob- 
lem, has  been  solved,  solved  definitely  and 
finally  In  the  Soviet  Union."  Stormy  and 
prolonged  applause  by  delegates  to  the  19th 
Communist  Party  Congress  followed  this 
statement  by  the  then  Central  Committee 
Secretary  Oeorgi  Malenkov,  11  years  ago. 

Malenkov's  rash  statement  Is  one  of  many 
skeletons  in  the  Soviet  grain  bin,  dusted 
off  by  Radio  Liberty  researchers  as  themes 
for  the  freedom  network's  around-the-clock 
broadcasts  informing  millions  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens of  the  huge  Soviet  -  Can  art  Ian  wheat  deal. 

The  Impact  of  Radio  Liberty's  special  pro- 
grams on  wheat  in  Russian  and  16  other 
languages  has  been  that  the  deal  demon- 
strates the  bankruptcy  of  collectivized  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  media  have 
carried  a  one-paragraph  announcement  that 
a  trade  agreement  was  signed.  No  mention 
of  wheat  or  grain  was  made. 

Another  theme  of  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts 
is  that  the  responsibility  for  the  Soviet  crop 
catastrophe  rests  with  the  Communist  Party, 
since  it  took  over  farm  management  in  the 
fall  of  1962. 

"On  the  basis  of  listener  reaction  to  pre- 
vious programs  on  farm  problems,  millions 
of  Soviet  citizens  are  already  aware  of  the 
proportions  of  the  Soviet-Canadian  wheat 
deal,"  a  Radio  Liberty  spokesman  said. 

The  freed(Hn  network — the  most  powerful 
voice  beard  in  the  UB.S.R. — uses  close  to  2 
million  watts  of  power  to  overwhelm  Soviet 
jammers.  Its  transmitters  are  located  In 
West  Germany.  Spain,  and  Formosa. 

SovncT  Imdicati*  IS-Pxbcxht  Lac  im  Gbain — 

Moscow    PSKSSXS  FOB   A   75-PXBCXMT  EXPAN- 
SION IN  FxBTnjzxx  Output  WrrHiv  2  Yxabs 
Moacow.    October    6. — An    oOlelal    Soviet 
source  Indicated  today  that  grain  supplies 


available  to  tha  Government  from  domestic 
production  this  year  would  be  as  mueh  as 
18  percent  below  tha  1962  laral. 

This  dlscloflur*.  by  a  commentator  of  Tass, 
the  official  press  agency,  was  the  first  to  be 
made  publicly  by  an  oCBclal  source  on  the 
extent  of  the  Soviet  crop  failure. 

The  gravity  of  the  agricultural  situation 
was  underscored  by  two  other  developments. 

All  morning  newspapers  printed  on  their 
front  pages  an  open  letter  of  the  Communist 
Party's  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  letter  called  on  workers 
in  the  chemical  fertilizer  Industry  to  do  their 
utmost  to  fulfill  the  ambitious  plans  for  ex- 
panding production  by  75  percent  in  the 
next  2  years. 

On  a  more  Immediate  level,  25,000  citizens 
and  all  available  trucks  were  mobilized  to 
stock  the  city's  warehouses  with  potatoes, 
cabbage,  and  other  vegetables  for  the  win- 
ter. The  Sunday  work  was  necessitated  by 
a  backlog  of  loaded  freight  cars  in  rail  yards. 

The  disclosure  of  the  18-percent  decline  In 
the  grain  harvest,  which  has  not  yet  been 
publicized  In  the  Soviet  press,  was  contained 
In  an  English-language  report  prepared  for 
foreign  subscribers  by  Ivan  Artemov,  eco- 
nomic commentator  for  Tass. 

In  the  report,  designed  to  rebut  specula- 
tion in  the  foreign  press  regarding  the  grav- 
ity of  the  grain  situation,  Mr.  Artemov  wrote: 
"Incidentally,  procurement  (by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  farms)  will  be  approximately 
on  the  level  of  1969  and  1960." 

Procurements  in  those  years  were  46.6  mil- 
lion and  46.7  million  metric  tons  respective- 
ly, down  from  56.6  million  metric  tons  last 
year.  A  metric  ton  equals  about  2,204 
pounds. 

Grain  purchased  by  the  Government  usu- 
ally represents  40  percent  of  the  total  har- 
vest, with  the  rest  being  retained  by  the 
farms  as  seed  reserve  and  for  payments  in 
kind  to  collective  farmers. 

Mr.  Artemov  thus  suggested  that  the  total 
harvest  might  be  125  million  tons.  The 
grain  crop  last  year  was  a  record  147.5  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  seriousness  of  the  crop  shortage  was 
underscored  this  year  by  unprecedented  So- 
viet wheat  purchases  abroard.  These  have 
been  estimated  by  Premier  Khrushchev  at  a 
total  of  at  least  9  million  tons,  or  almost 
enough  to  fill  tha  10-mllllon-ton  gap  in 
Government  supplies  suggested  by  Mr.  Arte- 
mov. 

BRXAO  KCONOMIXS  INTKNSITIED 

The  poor  harvest  also  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
tensive propaganda  campaign  for  bread  econ- 
omies and  strict  implementation  of  a  long- 
standing rxile  that  no  more  than  2  kilograms, 
4^  pounds,  be  sold  to  a  custoixMr. 

This  restriction  was  Intended  to  curb  un- 
limited purchases  of  cheap  bread  as  feed  for 
private  livestock.  Its  effect  has  been  very 
limited  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an- 
imal owners  from  visiting  several  bakeries, 
one  after  another. 

An  Important  byproduct  of  this  year's  de- 
creased grain  crop  has  been  a  decision  by 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  abajodon  the  pro- 
gram of  large  expansions  In  the  crop  area. 
Instead,  the  Government  is  concentrating  on 
getting  higher  yields  per  acre. 

This  is  to  be  achieved  through  increased 
fertilizer  output  and  an  expansion  of  irriga- 
tion, designed  to  eliminate  the  ever-present 
danger  of  drought. 

As  a  first  step,  fertilizer  production  is  to 
be  Increased  from  this  year's  29  million  tons 
to  35  million  tons  by  1965. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  23, 1963] 

Bao  Gbaim  Habvxst  Stzix  Stalks  Pbpimo 

(By  Takashi  Oka) 
HoNO  KoMO. — Interim  reiiorts  on  mainland 
China's  grain  harvest  this  year  siiggest  that 
it  may  not  be  much  better  than  last  year 
and  nuiy  be  slightly  worse. 


This  means  that  VAk  pace  of  Communist 
China's  recovery  from  the  three  disastrous 
years  1959  to  1961  continues  to  be  fitful  and 
slow. 

In  the  absence  of  official  Pelplng  statistics 
information  collated  by  Western  agencies  in 
Hong  Kong  is  at  best  a  guesstimate.  But 
the  cautious  tone  adopted  by  Pelplng  itself 
during  the  pcist  month,  combined  with  such 
observations  as  are  available  from  visitors 
and  refugees,  suggest  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  cheer 
about  on  the  agricultural  front  as  they  face 
the  coming  winter. 

ONE  bright  spot 

Floods  north  of  the  Yangtze  River  and 
drought  In  southern  coastal  provinces  have 
taken  their  toll  of  the  wheat  and  rice  crop. 
Despite  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  chemical  fertilizers,  production  re- 
mains a  bottleneck  and  as  In  previous  years 
the  btilk  of  the  available  supply  has  gone 
to  industrial  crops  such  as  cotton.  In  fact, 
cotton  is  the  one  bright  area  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  production  picture;  acreage  in- 
creased by  20  percent  and  the  harvest  also 
is  expected  to  go  up  by  a  similar  percentage. 
This  means  in  turn  that  textile  factories, 
which  have  been  operating  at  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  capacity,  may  raise  production  to 
about  50  percent. 

This  will  be  welcome  news  to  citizens  of 
mainland  China  who  have  been  having  to 
make  do  with  cloth  rations  of  3  to  7  feet  a 
year. 

On  the  food  front  visitors  from  Shanghai 
report  that  the  situation  has  eased  and  that 
nonstaple  foods  (Including  meat  and  vege- 
tables) are  more  available  than  in  the  past, 
but  that  citizens  still  do  not  live  as  well  as 
they  did  In  1957.  before  the  disastrous  great 
leap  forward  of  1958. 

Overall,  one  rough  estimate  of  grain  re- 
quired to  feed  700  million  mainland  Chinese 
is  200  million  tons.  Last  year's  harvest  came 
to  between  180  and  185  million  tons. 

WHEAT  IMPOBTED 

Imported  Canadian  and  Axutrallan  wheat 
helped  to  make  up  the  difference  especially 
in  great  urban  centers  like  Shanghai  and 
Pelplng. 

This  year's  harvest  Is  not  likely  to  be  much 
better  and  perhaps  foreseeing  this  eventual- 
ity Pelplng  already  has  contracted  for  53 
million  tons  of  Western  grain  for  delivery 
this  year. 

This  difficult  domestic  situation,  compli- 
cated by  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
Slno-Soviet  dispute.  Is  tmdoubtedly  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  moderate  tone 
Pelplng  has  adopted  In  Its  trade  dealings  with 
Western  countries  such  as  Britain  and 
Japan. 
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The  Soviet  Indttstbul  and  Economic  Cbisis 
[From  Metalworklng  News,  Oct.  22.  1968] 
Dxcxntbalized  Planus.  Rksxabch  Lack  Rx- 

TABD     SOVIXT     TOOUVG     TECHNOLOCT,     SaTB 

U.S.  Aid 

(ByPhUlpTrupp) 

Washington. — Decentralised  production 
facilities  and  a  lack  of  applied  research  are 
keeping  the  Soviet  machine  tool  Industry 
technologically  backward,  according  to  a 
Government  research  Bpeclallst. 

In  an  interview  with  Metalworklng  News, 
Joseph  A.  Gwyer,  senior  Soviet  research  ana- 
lyst with  the  Library  of  Congress,  said  the 
UB.SJl.  annually  produces  about  170,0(X) 
machine  tools.  But  of  this  total,  he  said, 
only  20.3  percent  are  forming  types. 

He  noted  55  to  60  percent  of  the  cutting 
tools  annually  produced  by  the  Russians 
are  lathes  and  drills. 

"The  lack  of  forming  equipment  is  In  evi- 
dence throughout  the  country,"  he  said. 

The  decentralization  of  production  facili- 
ties, he  continued,  tends  to  Jack  up  the  cost 


of  new  tools  and  makes  the  fabrication  proc- 
ess slow,  inefficient,  and  tedious. 

In  its  production  planning  policies,  Mr. 
Gwyer  said,  the  U.SJS.R.  has  failed  to  meat 
the  demand  for  forming  equipment.  Even 
in  the  area  of  cutting  types — the  variety  of 
tools  most  produced  by  Soviet  industry — the 
pinch  of  decentralization  Is  being  felt. 
teabs  behind  united  states 

In  the  field  of  general-purpose  tools,  as 
well  as  In  the  area  of  numerical-controlled 
equipment,  the  Rxisslans  are  years  behind  the 
United  States,  the  researcher  noted. 

"There  arent  enough  tooU  to  go  around," 
he  stated,  "and  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
tools  is  Inadequate." 

Last  year,  Mr.  Gwyer  pointed  out,  the 
U.S.S.R.  produced  only  13  i>ercent  of  its  esti- 
mated quota  of  numerical-controlled  equip- 
ment. He  said  numerical -controlled  tech- 
nology in  Russia  Is  In  the  "Infant  stages," 
lackmg  the  sophisticated  controls  found  on 
U.S.  models.  Though  the  Soviets  at  recent 
tool  shows  In  Europe  have  displayed  rela- 
tively modem  automatic  machinery,  most 
of  it  Is  for  "demonstration  purposes  only." 
Mr.  Gwyer  said,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  Soviet  factories. 

Little  is  known  about  the  machinery  used 
in  Soviet  defense  plants,  but  Indications  are 
that  what  little  advanced  equipment  Is  being 
developed  and  utilized  in  these  plants  is 
costing  the  U.S.SH.  tremendous  amounts  of 
time   and  money,  he  continued. 

Moreover,  the  UJS^SJl.  is  Importing  much 
of  Its  precision  machinery,  Mr.  Gwyer  said. 
Even  some  American  equipment — sold  to 
Western  European  nations  by  the  United 
States — occasionally,  through  trade  deals, 
winds  up  in  Soviet  plants. 

West  Germany.  Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Bri- 
tain supply  much  up-to-date  machinery  to 
the   Soviets,  he  said.     TTiese  items  1n<^ude 
grinders,    transfer   machines,   and   the   like. 
spends  more  on  repairs 

Mr.  Gwyer  reported  that  the  U££Jl. 
spends  more  to  repair  its  existing  machines 
than  It  does  to  build  new  ones.  Last  year, 
he  said,  the  U.S.SJt.  spent  some  91  billion  to 
repair  pco-tlons  of  their  Inventory. 

Soviet  tool  research  is  directed  at  produc- 
ing workable  automatic  contzt^,  Mr.  Gwyer 
said,  but  their  efforu  In  this  field  ara  still 
"theoretical." 

He  noted  that  XiS>&B..  industry  shows  a 
glaring  lack  of  transfer  machines. 

"The  notion  the  Soviet  Union  annually 
turn  out  1(X)  transfer  machines  in  incor- 
rect" he  pointed  out. 

When  reporting  production  figures,  they 
lump  together  numerical-controlled  semi- 
automatic, and  transfer  equipment. 

Mr.  Gwyer  asserted  that  the  UJ8.S.R.  has 
only  340  transfer  tmits  in  operation.  Two 
years  ago,  he  said,  they  had  2(X)  such  units. 

In  the  area  of  semi-automatic  machlnea, 
the  Soviets  are  also  doing  poorly,  he  con- 
tinued, and  are  critically  short  on  siHndle 
and  turret  lathes. 

Russian  high  energy  rate  forging  and  ex- 
plosive, and  electrohydraullc  forming  are  still 
In  the  "experimental  stage,"  he  added. 

Much  of  the  Soviet's  tool  research  is  aimed 
at  future  military  production,  he  said,  with 
the  added  drawback  that  very  little  is  in  the 
"practical,"  or  "applied"  stages. 
production  lags 

Tq  make  matters  wtx-se,  the  U.S.SJi.  isnt 
fulfilling  its  production  quotas.  Mr.  Gwyar 
pointed  out  the  Soviets  had  hoped  to  pro- 
duce 205  new  transfer  units  for  a  big  auto- 
mobile plant  by  the  end  of  1962.  To  date, 
only  43  have  been  built. 

At  present,  he  said,  repair  functions  oc- 
cupy 50  percent  of  all  Soviet  machine  tool 
workers  and  30  percent  of  all  existing  tools. 

U.S.S.R.  machine  equipment,  by  American 
standards,  is  inadeqviate,  Mr.  Gwyer  stated, 
and  the  Soviet  tool  Inventory,  for  the  most 
part,  is  obsolete. 


He  pointed  out  that  63  percent  of  all  Soviet 
machine  tools  are  10-20  years  old  or  older. 

"I  don't  think  the  U.S.8Jt.  U  ahead  of  the 
United  States  In  any  branch  of  metalwork- 
lng." he  said.  "In  fact  I  don't  think  they're 
ahead  of  any  of  the  Western  European  na- 
tions." 

The  researcher  noted  that  the  bulk  of  Rus- 
sian tool  experts  go  to  other  Soviet  bloc 
nations.  Soviet  exports  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  amount  to  only  about  1  percent 
of  their  total  tool  export  figure,  Mr.  Gwyer 
said. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1963] 

Economic  Pressure  Grows  in  the  Sovnr — 

Khrushchev's      •Peace       Oppewstve'      Is 

Weighed  in  the  Light  of  Need  To  Ease 

Burden  or  Arms  Race 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

Western  analysts  trying  to  i»obe  the  fac- 
tors behind  Premier  Khrushchev's  "peace 
offensive"  toward  the  West  In  recent  weeks 
are  paying  Increasing  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  upon  the  Soviet  leader. 
Substantial  new  evidence  on  this  score  be- 
came available  a  few  days  ago  with  publica- 
tion of  the  official  Soviet  report  on  the  econ- 
omy's performance  during  the  first  half  of 
1963. 

The  Premier  himself  referred  obliquely  to 
these  fM-esBures  in  his  major  speech  last 
July  19.  There,  he  declared  that  the  real 
teat  of  socialism  is  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  food,  clothing  and  other  amenities 
and  necessities  provided  the  people  living 
under  Socialist  rule. 

"If  socialism  does  not  provide  for  all  this 
and  does  not  give  advantages  over  capitalism, 
we  shall  be  Idle  babblers  and  not  revcdu- 
tlonaries,"  Mr.  Khrushchev  declared  bluntly. 

basic  problems 

Moscow's  basic  economic  problem  can  be 
stated  simply,  as  can  be  the  relevance  of  the 
degree  of  international  tension  to  that  prob- 
lem : 

The  Soviet  Union  now  finds  Itself  grossly 
overextended  economically,  saddled  with  vast 
military,  space,  and  other  programs  whose 
demands  on  Moscow's  limited  resources 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  keeping  a  sharp 
rein  on  the  growth  of  Soviet  living  standards. 
The  central  Importance  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's present  peace  offensive  from  this 
point  of  view  is  this:  Only  if  International 
tension  Is  substantially  reduced  can  Premier 
Khrushchev  divert  large  numbers  of  men 
and  large  amoxints  of  materials  from  the 
military  and  space  sectors  to  ordinary  indus- 
try and  agrictilt\ire  producing  for  civilian 
needs. 

The  signs  of  Soviet  economic  difficulty  are 
plainly  visible  in  the  latest  economic  report 
and  other  recent  Soviet  economic  news. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  Soviet  In- 
dustrial production  Increased  at  a  slower 
pace  than  during  any  year  since  World  War 
n.  The  volume  of  new  housing  completed 
during  this  period  was  leas  than  that  of  a 
year  ago.  Soviet  collective  and  state  farms 
produced  less  milk  during  the  last  6  months 
than  they  did  in  tlie  period  a  year  earlier, 
and  on  Juim  30  last  they  had  fewer  hogs 
and  poultry  than  they  had  had  12  months 
earlier.  Soviet  foreign  trade  grew  by  only 
2  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1963, 
though  It  had  grown  by  13  percent  In  the 
same  period  of  1962. 

But  the  moat  vlvld  algn  of  current  Soviet 
economic  difBcultles  is!  the  evidence  that  a 
drastic  campaign  of  cutting  back  capital  in- 
vestment programs  is  going  on  throughout 
the  country.  Thovisands  of  projects  are 
being  halted  or  slowed  because  there  are 
not  enough  resources  to  go  around,  and  the 
Soviet  Government  is  therefore  trying  to 
concentrate  the  labor  and  materials  it  does 
have  on  those  new  factories,  mines,  etc.. 
which  can  be  brought  Into  production 
quickly.     Premier  Khrushchev   last  month 
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want  to  the  mrtrvin*  of  lUggMtinc  that  no 
new  capital  InTeatment  project  be  started 
next  year  unleu  It  had  extraordinary  im- 
portance and  haa  been  approved  by  the 
highest  Soviet  authorities. 

WOaST  PIKCH 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Soviet  con- 
svuners.  the  worst  present  pinch  comes  from 
the  abysmal  failure  of  Soviet  agriculture  to 
meet  its  goals  during  the  current  7- 
year  plan  period.  Soviet  food  and  fiber, 
production  has  roughly  kept  pace  with  So- 
viet population  growth  since  1958.  This  is 
good  enough  to  prevent  hunger,  but  it  is 
completely  Inadequate  to  give  the  Soviet 
people  the  vastly  improved  diet — with  more 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  the  like — 
which  Premier  Khrushchev  has  promised 
them,  or  to  provide  the  needed  stocks  of 
agricultural  raw  materials — leather,  cotton, 
wool,  etc. — needed  sharply  to  Increase  So- 
viet output  of  clothing  and  footwear. 

Here  U  where  the  vise  in  which  Premier 
Khrushchev's  economic  policy  is  caught  is 
to  be  seen  most  clearly.  Soviet  agriculture 
falls  to  produce  what  is  desired  of  it  for  two 
main  reasons.  One  is  the  failure  to  provide 
adequate  incentive  to  Soviet  peasants  by 
paying  them  satisfactorily  high  prices  for 
their  output.  The  other  reason  is  the  scar- 
city of  many  essentials  needed  for  a  more 
efficient  and  more  productive  agriculture — 
farm  machinery,  fertilizers.  Insecticides,  and 
the  like. 

To  pay  the  peasant  higher  prices.  Iilr. 
Khrushchev  would  have  to  produce  more 
consumer  goods  so  as  to  match  the  Increased 
money  incomes  on  farms  with  real  goods 
available  for  purchase.  To  produce  more 
farm  machinery,  fertillxers,  and  other  chem- 
ical aids  to  agriculture.  Premier  Khrushchev 
must  allocate  more  capital  to  build  new 
factories  and  expand  existing  ones.  But 
where  shall  these  additional  resources  be 
found  when  the  economy  Is  already  terribly 
strained  to  meet  the  existing  needs? 

8FBCIAI.    rUlN 

Even  before  his  latest  petu^  offensive. 
Premier  Khrushchev  had  begun  trying  to 
meet  the  problem.  His  "solution"  offered 
some  time  ago.  was  virtually  to  scrap  many 
features  of  the  current  7-year  plan  and  to 
order  preparation  of  a  new  special  2-year 
plan  that  will  replace  the  current  plan  In 
Its  Ia«t  years.  1964  and  1906.  The  key  to 
Premier  Khrushchev's  efforts  has  been  a 
massive  rearrangement  of  Investments,  with 
capital  allocations  for  new  steel  planu  and 
other  similar  "old"  branches  ot  Industry  cut 
sharply,  while  the  amounts  saved  In  this 
way  are  diverted  to  the  chemical,  farm 
equipment,  and  related  industries. 

But  the  poaslbllities  opened  by  this  ap- 
proach are  of  limited  scope,  and  each  cut  in 
an  old  industry  encounters  great  oppoettlon 
from  its  top  bureaucrats  and  other  vested 
Interests.  These  opponents  point  out  that 
to  slow  down  the  growth  of  Soviet  steel  pro- 
duction, for  example.  Is  to  threaten  non- 
reallzatlon  of  the  grandiose  blueprint  for 
achieving  cocnmunlsm  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Oocnmunlst  party  3  years  ago. 

The  hard  fact  Premier  Khrushchev  faces 
is  that  the  only  possible  quick  way  to 
revitalize  Soviet  agriculture  and  industry — 
particularly  those  branches  producing  food 
and  consumer  goods — Is  to  withdraw  large 
amounts  of  resources  now  tied  up  in  the 
Soviet  military  and  space  efforts  and  divert 
them  to  civilian  economy. 

But  to  cut  back  on  arms  and  on  the  moon 
race.  Mr.  Khrushchev  requires  a  detente  In 
the  cold  war.  a  much  more  radical  shift  from 
the  Soviet- United  States  tension  remaining 
after  last  October's  thermonuclear  confron- 
tation over  Cuba  than  anything  that  has  yet 
occured. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Mos- 
cow's equivalent  of  the  Pentagon  there  are 
Soviet   marshals   and    generals   who    oppose 


any  talk  of  a  military  spending  Cutback  by 
arguing  fiercely  about  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing Russia  from  imperialist  warmongers. 
Premier  Khrushchev  needs  tangible  evidence 
of  Soviet-American  agreement  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  his  military  politicians. 

ANSWES  IN  NBOATIVB 

Is  the  present  economic  pressure  on  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  likely  to  be  long  lasting,  or 
is  it  only  tempxjrary,  a  problem  soluble  by 
some  short-term  measures?  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  negative.  Now  that 
his  fight  with  the  Chinese  Communists  is  out 
in  the  open.  Premier  Khrushchev  is  publicly 
more  committed  than  ever  before  to  the  idea 
that  communism  can  defeat  capitalism  only 
by  giving  its  people  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  by  the  Soviet  Union's  outproducing 
the  United  States  In  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. 

The  kind  of  economic  competition  upon 
which  Premier  Khrushchev  has  banked  his 
reputation  and  strategy  is  simply  incompati- 
ble with  any  longstanding  program  of  massive 
military  and  related  nonproductive  spending. 
If  the  Soviet  leader's  strategy  is  ever  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  see  if  it  can  succeed,  he 
needs  a  long-range  detente  with  the  United 
States  and  the  opportunity  for  massive  di- 
version of  his  resources  from  rockets  to  trac- 
tors and  from  hydrogen  bombs  to  artificial 
fertilizers. 

I  Prom   the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 
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SoviXTS  Pakx  Spending 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Militarization  of  Soviet  industry  advances 
with  seven-league  boots.  This  is  the  one 
hard  fact  which  seems  to  emerge  from  the 
maze  of  contradictory  figures  about  stoppage 
of  construction  projects,  reallocations  of 
investments,  etc..  which  the  Kremlin  has  giv- 
en out  in  the  past  2  weeks. 

First  Deputy  Premier  and  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  Supreme  Economic  Council. 
Dmitry  P.  Ustinov,  who  has  headed  Soviet 
armament  industries  continuously  for  22 
years.  Is  pruning  bloated  Industrial  finances 
and  molding  Industrial  development  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  purposes. 

These  purposes  are : 

1.  A  stronger,  more  efficiently  organized 
Soviet   economy. 

2.  Top  speed  industrialization  of  central 
Asia  and  Siberia. 

axporr  on  output  op  bockxts 
Colonel  General  Ustinov,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  First  Deputy  Premiers,  reported  to 
the  21st  party  congress  in  Febniary.  1959, 
on  the  production  of  rockets  and  sputniks 
as  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
armament  industries  and  an  example  of 
the  mobilization  of  the  internal  resources 
of  Industry. 

Together,  with  his  longtime  deputy  in  the 
Armaments  Ministry.  Konstantin  N.  Rudnev. 
head  of  the  State  Committee  for  Coordina- 
tion of  Research,  he  is  one  of  the  main  spon- 
sors of  the  Siberian  branch  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of   Sciences. 

The  shelving  of  some  500  construction 
projects  planned  for  this  year  and  of  sev- 
eral hxindred  other  unfinished  projects 
could  emanate  only  from  Mr.  Ustinov's  Su- 
preme Economic  Council,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  two  planning  agencies  (for 
cturent  and  prospective  plans)  as  well  as 
over  the  central  construction  bocu'd  Ooes- 
trol. 

SOME    PBOJECT8    ON     BOOKS     IS    TXABB 

The  Impact  of  this  little  publicized  meas- 
ure can  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  the  building  of  628 
major  enterprises  was  to  be  started  this 
year. 

Some  of  the  unfinished  projects  have  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  more  than  15  years. 
By   the    end   of    1961.    they   immobilized    38 


billion  rubles,  a  sum  equal  to  about  two  and 
a  half  times  the  annual,  official  defense 
budget. 

These  unfinished  proJecU  block  the  even 
progress  of  Industry.  According  to  the  first 
December  issue  of  Kommunlst,  20  iron  and 
steel  works  were  to  be  started  between  1959 
and  1962.  Only  five  are  being  built.  "In 
the  machine-tool  industry  2  projects  are 
under    construction   instead   of    10." 

There  are  many  more  examples.  "The 
Government's  requests  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  specialized  enterprises  were  sabo- 
taged." wrote  Kommunlst.  The  word 
"sabotage"  has  an  ominous  ring. 

AUTOMATION   DEVICES    MENTIONED 

The  "specialized  enterprises"  referred  to 
by  Kommunlst  were  engaged  in  developing 
automation  devices  which  Mr.  Ustinov  In 
1959  bad  called  imperative. 

Mr.  Ustinov  was  given  his  economic  em- 
pire and  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  the 
current  7-year  plan  (1959-65)  a  few  days 
after  Premier  NlkiU  S.  Khrushchev's  great 
speech  on  arts  and  letters. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  meas- 
ures, which  so  far  have  not  been  explained 
to  the  Soviet  public,  one  must  ask  whether 
the  present  accent  on  ideology  is  not  merely 
the  political  accompaniment  of  a  progressive 
militarization  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  development  of  Investments  In  the 
past  few  years  makes  it  appear  as  though  this 
process  had  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
Since  1960  the  growth  rate  of  Investments  In 
all  major  Industries  declined  sharply  (with 
the  exception  of  powerplanU,  especially  In 
Siberia) ,  while  the  total  investment  outlay 
continued  to  grow  at  the  usual  rate  of  be- 
tween 13  and  9  percent. 

BUILOINO   MATEBIAL   GAIN — ZXBO 

Thus  investment  in  metallurgy  last  year 
increased  by  only  2  percent  as  compared  with 
12  percent  In  1960,  Investment  In  the  chemi- 
cal indxistry  by  8  percent  as  compared  with 
33  percent  in  1960.  The  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  the  gas  and  oil  industry  were  5  and 
10  percent  respectively.  Investment  in  build- 
ing materials  (for  civilian  purposes)  does  not 
seem  to   have  Increased  at  all. 

One  plausible  explanation  of  this  contra- 
dictory development  Is  that  a  large  part  of 
the  total  Investment  in  the  economy  for  the 
past  3  years  actually  has  been  earmarked  for 
armament  production.  Including  Mr.  Usti- 
nov's sputniks  and  rockets. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star. 

June  28,  19631 

Khbushchev  Acts — Faot-ty  TV  Sets 

Rile  Reds 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Fed  up  with  complaints  about  broken- 
down  TV  sets.  Soviet  authorities  have  called 
for  a  campaign  to  make  a  televizor  that 
works. 

As  campaigns  go.  this  probably  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  the  Khrushchev  regime 
ever  has  dreamed  up.  If  letters  to  the  editor 
are  any  Index.  Russians  have  been  grousing 
for  years  about  the  "dead  box  in  the  corner" 
that  once  was  a  television  set. 

So  bad  is  the  present  situation,  a  top-level 
state  commission  reported  the  other  day  in 
Pravda,  that  more  than  60,(X)0  complaints 
were  received  last  year  alone  about  tele- 
vision snafus. 

The  Party-State  Control  Commission  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  were 
called  on  to  Investigate  the  television  indus- 
try, after  Premier  Khrushchev  complained 
about  burned  out  tubes  at  a  party  meeting 
last  fall. 

As  part  of  their  investigation,  the  com- 
mission reported  that  30  to  50  percent  of 
five  makes  of  sets  tested  stopped  working  in 
the  first  hours  of  use. 

On  one  line — the  Tenesel — 80  percent 
broke   down    soon    after   being   plugged    in. 


And  of  all  Beta  boM,  65  percent  were  brought 
back  for  repairs  within  the  first  6  months 
of  use. 

In  addition,  the  commission  said  ttievlaorB 
are  sold  with  slipshod  finishing  and  with 
crude  defects. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  produced  about  9 
million  sets  since  1950. 

"Why  do  many  factories  manufacture  un- 
reliable television  sets?"  the  control  com- 
mission asked. 

One  reason  given  was  lack  of  proper  In- 
spection proeedure.  Other  reasons  were  poor 
quality  tubes,  sloppy  work,  and  "Ulegal 
activities." 

The  report  noted  that  each  factory  has 
a  certain  monthly  production  schedule  of 
units  to  manufacture.  The  best  method, 
the  report  said,  would  be  to  space  the  tmlts 
out  during  the  whole  month.  But  the  com- 
mon practice,  It  said,  Is  to  rush  them  In 
a  few  days. 

In  Baklnsky,  for  Instance,  almoct  a  half 
month's  work  is  produced  in  the  last  6  days 
of  the  month.  In  Leningrad,  two-thirds  of 
a  month's  work  Is  finished  In  10  days. 

As  la  usual  In  these  control  commission 
rep<xt8,  a  few  individuals  were  made  scape- 
goats for  the  whole  industry.  The  director 
of  one  plant  was  severely  reprimanded. 
Other  supervisors  received  punishment  rang- 
ing from  2  months'  loss  of  pay  to  dismissal 
from  their  Jobs. 

Such  ezpoete  about  economic  "crimes" 
have  become  a  regular  feature  in  the  Soviet 
press.  The  party-state  commission  is  headed 
by  A.  N.  Shelepin.  former  head  of  the  KGB 
(secret  police)  and  is  authorized  to  bring 
to  light  various  economic  wrongdoers. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

12,  1*63 I 

Moscow  JomcB  7-Txar  Plan 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Moscow's  much  vaunted  7-year  plan 
(1959-65).  approved  by  the  21st  party  con- 
gress and  by  the  Supreme  Soviet,  has  been 
scrapped.  This  Is  the  burden  of  a  communi- 
que of  the  U.S.SJI.  Cotmcil  of  Ministers  of 
June  4. 

Even  the  plan  for  this  year,  which  the 
Supreme  Soviet  confirmed  in  December  has 
been  made  over.  "Of  the  3.000  largest  proj- 
ects (so  far)  reviewed,  3,430  are  being  cor- 
rected with  the  objective  of  concentrating 
resources  in  a  (new)  order  of  priority,"  Ooss- 
troi  chairman  Ignaty  T.  Novlkov  reported  in 
Pravda  of  June  5. 

Oosstrol,  the  state  committee,  or  sujier- 
mlnistry,  in  charge  of  construction,  is  one  of 
the  three  top  economic  agencies  of  the 
U.S5JI.  The  others  are  Oosplan,  In  charge 
of  long-range  planning,  and  the  Economic 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.8.R.,  which  implements  the 
plan  for  each  current  year.  Since  March  13, 
these  three  agencies  are  coordinated  by  a 
Supreme  Economic  Soviet,  headed  by  veteran 
Armament  Minister,  now  First  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Dmitry  F.  Ustinov. 

An  Inkling  of  what  was  In  the  cards  came 
on  May  27,  at  a  Gosstrol  conference  attended 
by  Mr.  Ustinov,  which  had  before  it  a  devas- 
tating report  of  the  Construction  Minister  of 
the  RSJFSA.  (Russian  Republic).  The 
theme  once  again  waa:  Dispersal  of  invest- 
ment capital  on  too  many  projects  to  the 
detriment  of  important  ones.  But  the  Con- 
struction Minister  was  not  the  only  one  to 
be  criticized.  The  other  culprit  was  the  Eco- 
nomic Soviet  for  the  RJ3 JP.SJl. 

The  Economic  Soviet  for  the  U.S.SJI.. 
headed  by  Deputy  Premier  Veniamin  E.  Dym- 
8b  its,  which  is  one  echelon  above  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  Economic  Soviet,  also  came  in  for 
criticism. 

"If  in  the  planning  organs  they  do  not 
understand,  let  us  make  Jobs  free  for  more 
farslghted  workers,"  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
shchev angrily  told  the  managers  of  a  large 
electrical  plant  in  Yaroslavl  on  June  6. 


'    antw  R.Aif 

Included  In  this  warning  was  Ooaplan,  now 
at  work  on  the  plan  for  the  3-y««r  period 
1964-65,  which  for  aU  practteal  parposea  no 
longer  Is  an  organic  part  of  tbe  old  7-y«ar 
plan. 

For  the  tlsM  being.  Oosplan  and  Oosstrol 
are  to  make  "a  completely  new  plan  for  capi- 
tal construction.'*  Also  needed  Is  "a  unUled 
plan  for  the  supply  of  constructicMi  projects 
with  technical  equipment  and  material." 
wrote  Mr.  Novlkev. 

In  the  same  article  be  admitted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  at  present  had  196,000  unfin- 
ished projects,  which  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  had  swallowed  up  "almost  half  of 
all  material  resoiirces  and  pinned  down 
nearly  half  of  the  labor  force." 

This  year  alone  "tens  of  large  enterprises 
under  construction,  hundreds  of  medium 
ones,  and  more  than  1.000  other  projecta" 
will  be  abandoned  and  the  material  resources 
tied  up  there,  "redirected." 

WORKKKS   DIKECTED 

One  wonders  how  the  millions  of  workers 
"freed"  from  their  present  place  of  work  and 
"directed"  to  other  projects  will  feel  about 
It.  The  confusion  caused  by  all  these  shifts 
and  "redirections"  must  be  boundless. 

One  must  also  wonder  how  good  the  orig- 
inal 7-year  plan  and  the  plan  for  the  current 
year  can  have  been,  if  now  so  much  has  to  be 
planned  all  over  again.  This  question  sug- 
gests Itself  so  strongly  that  it  may  explain 
why  the  sweeping  announcement  of  June  4 
was  made  only  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
without  reference  to  the  party's  central  com- 
mittee. 

Still.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  close  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  industry  is 
progressing.  Only  the  cost  Is  vast,  and  the 
so-called  plan  constantly  has  to  be  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  meth- 
od of  trial  and  error. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

May  28.  1963] 

Seconds  Destboted — Sovnrrs  Act  To  Halt 

BaSAKAGB 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

The  Kremlin's  newly  appointed  chief  pro- 
duction economists  are  to  be  communism's 
mlnutemen  in  the  battle  against  economic 
muddle  and  waste.  One  of  their  tasks  will 
be  to  ferret  out  and  stop  an  Industry  unique 
in  the  world — the  Soviet  Industry  of  break- 
age. 

Whole  Industrial  Installations,  complete 
with  conveyor  belts  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, at  times,  have  been  set  up  to  destroy 
brandnew  products  turned  out  by  the  factory 
next  door. 

As  a  rule  these  products  could  be  marketed 
at  the  right  price,  even  If  transportation 
costs  were  added. 

A  trickle  of  the  vast  output  slated  for  in- 
dustrial destruction  does  reach  the  open-air 
bazaars,  which  can  be  visited  in  many  cities. 
In  the  Ukraine  not  so  long  ago,  for  example, 
I  saw  stand  after  stand  selling  new  off- 
quality  furniture,  porcelain,  cutlery,  fabrics, 
and  electric  fixtures.  The  shrewd -looking 
peasants  at  the  stands  seemed  to  be  doing  a 
brisk  business. 

QUALITY    BECALLED 

As  I  walked  through  the  crowded  bazaar, 
I  inquired  here  and  there  where  these  goods 
came  from.  Since  this  was  not  one  of  the 
beautifully  laid  out,  covered  markets  of  the 
Government,  but  a  large-scale  flea  market 
affair,  I  at  first  thought  these  might  be  prod- 
ucts of  village  industries. 

These  village  industries,  which  employed 
about  10  million  before  World  War  I,  used  to 
be  famous  for  their  craftsmanship.  I  re- 
member samples  of  cutlery  and  fabrics  which 
my  father  had  brought  home  from  Russia  as 
souvenirs  in  the  first  years  of  the  century. 
When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  igSOt 


tbese  products  of  folkcraf t  were  still  around, 
but  they  no  longer  had  their  oiA,  fine  quality. 
What  I  saw  in  the  Ukranlan  flea  market 
seemed  to  have  no  quality  at  all.  It  came 
from  Government  factories,  I  was  told,  and 
was  sold  here  "legally." 


Not  wishing  to  query  any  further,  I  sought 
an  explanation  in  the  newspapers.  It  was 
there  I  first  discovered  the  eztstenee  of  a 
sizable  industry  devoted  to  what  might  as 
well  be  called  breakage  which,  as  now  spelled 
out  in  Pravda  and  in  the  Economic  Gazette, 
may  cost  the  Soviet  Union  several  hundred 
million  rubles  a  year  (a  ruble  equals  tl.lO). 

The  goods  sampled  In  the  flea  market  may 
somehow  have  sllpi}ed  past  the  purveyors  of 
this  industry. 

All  this  Is  to  be  stopped  now  by  the  Krem- 
lin's production  economists,  seconded  by  the 
million -strong  Joint  state  and  party  control 
apparatus  and  by  the  bookkeepers  of  the 
state  bank. 

What  this  latest  economy  drive  Is  up 
against  was  illustrated  by  a  report  published 
last  July  14  in  Pravada  Ukrainy,  the  Russian- 
language  dally  of  the  Ukrainian  Cooununist 
Party,  under  the  headline:  "Throw  the  Fur 
Into  the  Fire." 

QUAUTT    CONTBOL 

The  report  stunmarized  the  findings  of 
an  investigation  made  In  a  doeen  factories 
with  special  Installations  to  destroy  a  large 
part  of  their  production. 

An  example  was  the  stocking  factory  of 
the  provincial  capital  of  Zhitomir,  which 
had  one  conveyor  belt  to  produce  stockings, 
and  another  to  destroy  what  had  been  pro- 
duced. The  latter  mechanism,  according  to 
the  party  newspaper,  worked  more  efficiently 
than  the  former.  A  special  machine  tore  up 
5,000  pairs  of  stockings  in  8  hours. 

Regardless  of  quality,  a  pair  of  stockings 
was  destroyed  if  one  stocking  was  1  Inch 
shorter  than  another.  No  effort  was  made 
to  sell  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

In  one  porcelain  factory,  38.3  percent  of 
the  production  was  destroyed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  One  "shockworker" 
earned  a  large  bcmus  for  destroying  more 
than  4,000  plates  an  hour. 

"It  is  savageness  to  destroy,  consciously, 
coldly,  values  created  by  the  work  ot  the 
people,  and  eqiuUly  savage  to  produce  value- 
less goods,"  wrote  the  newspaper. 

Henceforth  such  off-quality  products  are 
to  be  sold  at  lower  prices.  But  this  is  no 
new  idea.  Party  inspectors  could  not  be- 
lieve their  eyes  when  they  visited  the  Zhito- 
mir stocking  factory  and  saw  the  conveyor 
belt  of  the  "destruction"  shop.  They  rang 
up  the  XTkrainlan  Economic  Soviet  in  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  the  Ukraine. 

tips  fbom  capttalistst 
They  were  tersely  told  by  N.  Grad,  chief 
engineer  of  the  council's  light-Industries 
division,  that  formerly  the  factories  of  the 
region  had  turned  out  stockings  of  foiu* 
different  qualities.  "We  have  ordered  them 
to  produce  only  two  qualities."  said  Mr.  Grad. 
"They  have  to  follow  our  directives." 

"The  fleas  bite  you"  commented  Pravda 
Ukrainy,  "and  you  throw  the  fur  into  the 
fire." 

The  bureaucracy's  indifference  is  the  thing 
which  worries  the  Kremlin  more  than  ever 
today.  The  way  out,  as  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  8.  Khrushchev  seems  to  see  It.  is  for 
the  chief  production  economists,  appointed 
by  the  Communist  Party,  to  teach  Soviet 
managers  elementary  c^itallst  virtues. 

iFrom  the  Chrlstkui  Sdenoe  Monitor, 

June  14,  1963) 

Oonsumbbs  OBUKas.a — Shobbt   Oooos  Pbo- 

VOKZ    SOVIXTS 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 
The  problem  of  quality  control  Is  racking 
the  Soviet  TTnlon.    From  shoddy  consumer 
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goods  to  defective  macblnery.  the  Soviet*, 
from  Premier  Nlklta  8  Khruihcher  to  Iv»n. 
are  gnunbllng  orer  the  quality  of  Soviet 
production. 

Thla  rampant  dlaaatlsfactlon  U  observable 
from  various  perspecUves.  A  tourist  In 
Moscow  or  Leningrad  Is  made  almost  self- 
conscious  as  SovieU  admire  the  quality  of  his 
clothing  and  other  material  possessions. 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  start  a  Muscovite 
complaining  U  to  talk  about  shoes.  What 
wrath  he  pours  on  the  sloppy  workmanship 
of  shoe  manufacturers. 

Cartoonists  in  Krokodil  and  other  satirical 
magazines  are  having  a  field  day  with  their 
caiistlc  portrayals  of  rejects  and  unmarket- 
able goods. 

azsouacsB  dsainxd 

This  Is  not  a  new  situation.  But  as  the 
nation's  industrialization  has  matured  be- 
yond the  point  where  quantitative  goals 
wCTe  the  chief  preoccupation  of  planners, 
the  emphasis  on  product  quality  has  been 
growing  stronger.  Two  pressures  are 
chiefly  accountable. 

First,  defective  machinery  Is  draining 
scarce  resources  by  Its  adverse  effect  on  pro- 
duction efficiency  and  output.  Second, 
rising  consumer  expectations  are  resulting  In 
refusals  to  purchase  substandard  merchan- 
dise which  is  piling  up  in  warehouses. 

Widespread  criticism  recently  in  Soviet 
Journals  and  newspapers  discloses  the  fail- 
ures of  Industrial  organization  responsible 
for  such  poor  quality  performances. 

There  are  about  1  million  Inspectors  em- 
ployed in  Soviet  factories.  The  Technical 
Control  Division  (OTK)  administers  the  net- 
work of  quality  control  throughout  the 
country.  No  products  are  permitted  to  leave 
any  factories  without  the  CXTK  stamp  of 
approval  and  certificate  of  quality. 

IMSPKCTORS    POOELT    PAID 

But  the  system  under  which  the  OTK 
inspector  wcnrks  militates  against  his  effec- 
tiveness. He  Is  paid  at  lower  rates  than 
most  production  workers  whom  he  Is  In- 
specting and  is  subordinate  to  the  plant 
managers.  Bonuses  for  workers  and  man- 
agerial personnel  are  predicated  on  surpass- 
ing production  quotas. 

Consequently,  actions  by  conscientious 
OTK  Inspectors  could  result  In  the  nonful- 
fillment of  quotas  and  no  bonuses  which  are 
a  substantial  portion  of  total  wages. 

In  many  plants,  the  "OTK"  stamp  Is  a 
mere  formality.  This  kind  of  situation, 
where  a  potentially  advantageous  clash  of 
Interest  between  Inspectors  and  managers 
Is,  In  practice,  resolved  to  the  detriment  of 
optimum  industrial  operation,  was  decried 
by  Premier  Khrushchev  before  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  Central  Committee  last 
November. 

Breakdowns  In  quality  occur  over  virtu- 
ally the  entire  range  of  industry.  Soviet 
technical  Jovurnals  often  enumerate  In- 
stances of  defective  products.  A  recent  copy 
of  Ekonomlcheskaya  Oazeta  noted  there  are 
40  million  electric  meters  and  an  annual 
output  of  4  million  units  in  the  country. 
About  one-quarter  of  all  counters  are  in  re- 
pair shops. 

TV  SKT  rAn,XTaES 
Isvestia  reported  that  60  percent  of  all  TV 
sets  sold  In  1961  failed  to  work  during  the 
6-month  guaranteed  period.  Komsomolska- 
ya  Pravda  declared  that  all  washing  ma- 
chines manufactured  in  August  1962,  by  the 
Chelyabinsk  plant  were  found  defective  and 
that  operators  of  the  Vladlmlretr  -28  tractors 
complain  of  spending  more  time  under  the 
tractor  repairing  It  than  behind  the  steering 
wheel. 

Mechanlzatsiya  I  Avtomatlzaztslya  Prolz- 
vodstva  (Mechanization  and  Automation  of 
Production)  noted  that  20  percent  of  all 
electric  motcffs  are  constantly  in  repair 
shoDS  and   that  more  Is  spent  on  mainte- 


nance of  single-scoop  excavators  than  on 
the  production  of  new  units. 

An  Indication  as  to  the  overall  economic 
effect  ot  substandard  j>roductlon  was  con- 
tained in  a  recent  article  in  Kommunlst  by 
a  leading  quality  control  specialist.  V.  Gos- 
tev.  He  estimated  an  annual  loss  to  the  So- 
viet economy  from  defective  manufacturing 
at  between  $16  and  921  billion  or  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  state 
budget. 

The  lag  of  Soviet  standards,  according  to 
Mr.  Gostev,  Is  shown  in  lower  quality  re- 
quirements for  many  raw  materials,  such  as 
coal,  and  finished  products  such  as  automo- 
bile Ures,  bearings,  electric  light  bulbs,  and 
radio  tubes. 

Al'inUPK    CONDZMirXD 

He  mentioned  certain  economic  districts 
where,  because  of  defects,  about  25  percent 
of  automobiles.  15  percent  of  tractors  and  SO 
percent  of  electric  motors  remain  Idle. 
Along  with  other  commentators,  he  strongly 
condemned  the  attitude  of  heavy  reliance  on 
production  cost  Index  without  considering 
Improvement  of  quality. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Standards, 
Measures,  and  Measuring  Instruments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers  concluded  that 
a  chief  cause  of  defective  workmanship  Is 
the  poor  reliability  of  measuring  Instru- 
ments. 

What  all  thla  critical  consensus  amounts  to 
Is  recognition  that  action  must  be  taken  to 
scientifically  build  quality  into  the  product 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  not  Jtist  Inspject  at  the  end  of 
the  assembly  line,  and  establish  industrial 
procedures  to  deter  substandard  work.  Be- 
cause quantity  has  been  for  so  long  the  chief 
measure  of  plan  fulfillment,  a  profound 
shakeup  In  the  present  system  Is  required. 

rCXOBACK    ICISSIMO 

In  two  Jolting  Izvestla  articles,  the  well- 
known  airplane  designer.  O.  Antonov,  attrib- 
uted the  Inefficiency  throughout  Soviet  in- 
dustry to  the  absence  of  an  independent 
feedback  which,  he  added,  is  provided  for 
under  capitalism  by  market  forces  and  com- 
petition. 

The  vast  reorganization  of  the  economic 
system  now  underway  has  as  one  of  its  aims 
the  development  of  countervailing  forces  that 
work  toward  quality  output.  This  Involves 
a  wide  range  of  changes  from  more  stringent 
laws  and  enforcement  against  those  re- 
sponsible for  defective  goods  and  data  falsi- 
fication to  greater  autonomy  and  account- 
ability at  the  factory  level.  Under  serious 
consideration  is  a  plan  to  make  bonuses  de- 
pendent more  on  plant  earnings  than  on 
surpassing  production  quotas. 

But  quality  improvement  has  to  rely  on 
more  than  sharper  incentives  and  sharper 
lines  of  responsibility.  Of  great  Importance 
are  advances  in  the  science  and  engineering 
of  quality  control. 

The  Soviets  have  made  notable  gains  In 
mathematical  methods  but  their  engineering 
of  these  methods  into  the  production  process 
is  seriously  lagging.  That  is  one  reason  for 
the  current  program  of  reorientation  and 
organization  of  Soviet  Industry  to  remove  the 
roadblocks. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  22,  1963) 

Schisms  Loosxn  OmiP  or  Rn>  Beak 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

London. — Largely  unnoticed  In  the  West. 

Rumania  of  recent  days  has  done  an  unusual 

thing. 

Its  Communist  government  In  defiance  of 
Moscow  policy  has  retvimed  Its  Ambassador 
to  Albania,  signed  a  new  trade  agreement 
with  Communist  China  which  Increases 
that  trade  by  10  percent,  and  placed  a  large 
order  for  television  sets  from  Japan. 


The  purchase  of  the  television  sets  Is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  the  dead  In- 
volved rejection  of  Soviet  television  sets. 
Japanese  sets  were  bought  instead — on  the 
candid  grounds  that  the  Japanese  ones  were 
better.  Why,  the  Rumanians  asked,  should 
they  buy  inferior  Soviets  sets  when  they 
could  get  better  Japanese  sets  at  a  lower 
price? 

The  above  does  not  mean  that  Bucharest 
Is  adopting  an  antl-Sovlet  or  anti-Khru- 
shchev line  but  rather  that  It  has  Uken  ad- 
vantage of  the  strain  between  Moscow  and 
Peiplng  to  exercise  freedom  of  maneuver  to 
pursue  a  line  to  Its  national  advantage. 

ANATHEMA    TO    MOSCOW 

Rumanian  trade,  until  now.  has  been 
managed  to  Moscow  taste  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc.  But  Rumania  has  gold,  probably  the 
healthiest  agriculture  of  any  Communist 
bloc  country,  and  Is  generally  In  relatively 
good  economic  condition. 

It  would  have  been  Inconceivable  even  6 
months  ago  that  any  one  of  the  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  would  have 
dared  renew  diplomatic  amenities  with  Al- 
bania which,  after  all,  is  still  anathema  to 
Moscow.  Equally  inconceivable  would  have 
been  what  amounts  to  the  secession  of  one 
of  these  countries  from  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic systeni  known  as  "Comecon." 

That  the  Impossible  ts  now  possible  and 
has  been  done  Is  evidence  of  how  far  the 
loosening  of  ties  of  the  Communist  system 
has  progressed  under  the  hammer  blows  of 
the  Moscow -Peiplng  schism.  There  still  is 
no  sign  of  any  healing  of  that  schism.  In 
fact,  during  thU  past  week  Red  Star  In 
Peiplng  began  publishing  another  long  serial 
of  Chinese  complaints  against  Moscow  in  the 
feunlliar  guise  of  a  defense  of  Lenin. 

ABOVE    PABTT? 

So  far  as  Is  known  in  the  West.  Nlktta 
Khrushchev  was  still  In  the  Crimea  when  a 
long  adulatory  article  appeared  In  Pravda 
In  Moscow  which  some  Western  observers 
read  as  paving  the  way  for  a  maneuver  which 
would  "elevate"  Mr.  Khrushchev  above  party 
as  Mao  Tse-tung  has  been  elevated  In 
Peiplng. 

There  could  be  a  difference  In  Implication. 
Mr.  Mao  Is  apparently  still  calling  the  sig- 
nals In  China.  There  begins  to  be  doubt 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  give  up  an  official 
state  office  and  continue  to  exercise  full 
power  behind  the  scenes. 

If  he  gave  up  state  office  he  would  lose 
perhaps  his  last  chance  of  recouping  his  dam- 
aged political  fortunes.  Negotiations  are 
going  on  for  another  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
meeting.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  meeting 
wo\ild  be  a  plus  for  Mr.  Khrushchev.  But 
to  meet  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
a  man  must  either  be  a  prime  minister  or 
a  head  of  government.  Washington  does 
not  recognize  mere  party  secretaries  In  the 
fraternity  of  world  figures. 

CONTLICT    EASED 

In  the  midst  of  such  xmoertainty  there 
continues  to  be  evidence  of  what  might  al- 
most be  called  partial  Ideological  disarma- 
ment between  East  and  West.  Most  strik- 
ing has  been  the  sequence  of  events  In  rela- 
tions between  Moscow  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

This  began  with  the  Adzhubel  visit  to  the 
Vatican  In  early  March.  Since  then  the 
papal  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terrls"  has  all 
but  called  off  the  Catholic  crusade  of  re- 
cent years  against  Moscow  and  all  Its  works. 

Add  that  during  the  past  week  Franz 
Cardinal  Koenlg  from  Vienna  was  In  Buda- 
pest undoubtedly  trying  to  complete  ne- 
gotiations for  the  retreat  of  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  from  the  American  Embassy 
there  to  Rome.  The  most  significant  busi- 
ness being  transacted  across  the  Iron  Curtain 
Involved  Moscow  and  the  Vatican. 
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[From  Metalworklng  News.  Oct.  7,  1963] 

Czech   Efpokt  To  Modernize  Seen  Stalled 

(By  Bernard  Leason) 

PsAOUE. — Plans  for  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  basic  sectors  of  the  Czechoslovak 
metalworklng  industry — particularly  the 
well-subsidized  machine  tool  branch — have 
reportedly  been  stalled  or  postponed  1  to  8 
years  because  of  foreign  currency  shortages. 

During  a  recent  to\ir  of  Czechoslovak 
foundry  Installations  and  a  visit  to  the  Brno 
International  Trade  Fair,  a  Metalworklng 
News  correspondent  was  told  of  hopes  to  buy 
new  automatic  foundry  equipment  for  mold- 
making  from  Britain  or  Japan  and  of  the 
pressing  need  to  divert  resources  to  the  task 
of  reequlpping  the  country's  own  machine 
tool  producing  plants. 

Considered  very  Indicative  of  the  present 
situation  Is  quiet  but  earnest  talk  among 
Caechs  In  the  industry  about  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  Western  licenses  In  fields  where 
development  costs  are  especially  high.  It 
Is  believed  this  could  include  complex  elec- 
tronic gear  for  factory  automation  and  such 
new  Western  developments  as  high  energy 
rate  forming. 

Equipment  In  most  Czech  factories  of  the 
favored  machine  tool  industry  averages  13 
years  old:  most  of  it  was  Installed  during 
a  retooling  drive  lasting  from  1946  until  the 
Communist  seizure  of  power  in  1948.  Other 
less  favored  factories  are  believed  to  be 
equipped  with  prewar  tools. 

PULL    CnCLZ 

In  the  eyes  of  knowledgeable  Western  ob- 
servers. Czechoslovakia's  metalworklng  In- 
dustry has  come  full  circle. 

Emphasis  since  194fl  on  full  production 
to  support  a  politically  Inspired  export  drive 
of  almost  total  proportions,  and  an  accom- 
panying regime  refusal  to  cut  production 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  modernization, 
research,  and  development  has  now  resulted 
in  an  Investment  bind  of  major  importance. 

It  Is  felt  the  situation  has  matured  in  the 
midst  of  other,  more  general,  economic 
troubles  and  that  the  Czechoslovak  situation 
is  probably  refiected  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  In  other  strongly  Industrial  Soviet 
bloc  states. 

Defective  production  throughout  the  econ- 
omy cost  the  country  about  8500  mUllcm  In 
1962,  according  to  the  regime's  own  com- 
plaints. Prague  acknowledged  that  Ruma- 
nian protests  about  badly  produced  equip- 
ment were  correct,  and  It  has  been  reported 
that  whole  shipments  of  Skoda  cars  have 
been  returned  to  South  American  importers. 

SOKET  PICTTraX 

"Ihe  country's  own  consumers  are  rebel- 
ling against  badly  made  or  tastelessly  fin- 
ished products. 

The  minister  of  metallvu-glcal  industry  and 
ore  mining.  V.  Supka,  In  an  August  Interview 
with  the  Czech  trade  union  newspaper 
Prace  presented  this  picture: 

In  July,  not  a  single  foundry  achieved  Its 
planned  production. 

Almost  all  blast  furnaces  had  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  breakdowns  "due  to  deterioration 
prior  to  major  repairs." 

Production  of  raw  steel  was  3.4  percent 
short  of  the  plan,  and  rolled  material  was 
4.1  percent  under  the  plan  In  July. 

In  the  opinion  of  observers  of  the  Soviet- 
bloc  economic  scene  Czech  efforts  to  do  a 
quick  repair  job  on  past  bad  relations  with 
the  United  States,  to  settle  American  com- 
mercial claims  against  Czechoslovakia,  and 
to  increase  United  States-Czech  trade  stem 
from  the  economic  situation. 

For  West  European  machine  tool  produc- 
ers, a  gradual  respite  from  Czechoslovak  low 
pricing  and  long-term  credit  policies  in  ma- 
chine tool  sales  is  expected.  Sources  in 
Prague  maintain  the  country  can  no  longer 
support  large  subsidies  for  the  indvutry  and 
that  it  must  begin  paying  lu  own  way,  par- 


ticularly If  large  new  Investments  are  now 
made  for  modernization  and  expansion. 

It  Is  also  venttired  that  the  industrial 
situation  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  East 
Germany,  and  Hungary  Is  probably  worse 
than  has  been  generally  recognized  in  the 
West,  and  that  this  will  become  more  evi- 
dent during  the  winter  of  1963-64,  which  la 
expected  to  be  a  tough  one. 

MTTST  TUEN  TO  WEST 

Prague's  planners  find  themselves  In  the 
position  where  they  must  deal  with  Western 
producers  of  sophisticated  automatic  equip- 
ment if  the  metalworklng  sector  Is  to  receive 
the  doctoring  It  needs. 

The  transfer  line  for  processing  motor 
blocks  in  the  2-year-overdue  Skoda  plant  at 
Mlada  Boleslaw,  outside  Prague,  Is  report- 
edly being  supplied  by  a  French  group;  the 
electronically  guided  overhead  conveyor- 
supply  system  for  carrying  bodies  and  blocks 
will  be  British. 

Czechoslovak  plants  seen  by  Westerners  in 
September  exhibited  an  almost  total  absence 
of  automatic  machinery. 

Behind  talk  of  modernization  and  licens- 
ing, and  the  noticeable  improvement  of 
United  States-Czechoslovak  relations,  lie  sev- 
eral facts  of  great  Importance. 

The  year  1962  was  the  worst  year  eco- 
nomically for  the  Czech  Communists  since 
they  took  power  In  1948.  A  drop  In  labor 
productivity  from  1961  to  1962  was  on  the 
order  of  10  percent.  Production  increases 
in  the  past  have  ccHne  mainly  from  Increases 
In  the  labor  force.  But  reserve  labor  Is  now 
largely  exhausted. 

(From  the  New  Leader.  Oct.  28,   1963] 

Russia's  Continuing  Crisis 

(By  Richard  Judy) 

On  September  8,  1953.  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
went  before  the  central  ccnnmittee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
sound  the  tocsin:  Agriculture  was  In  crisis. 
A  decade  of  Khmshchevlan  husbcmdry  has 
passed,  and  Soviet  agriculture  remains  In 
crisis. 

The  Immediate  crisis  of  1963  is  acute.  A 
long  and  viciously  cold  winter  killed  many 
crops  before  they  could  sprout;  the  summer 
was  hot  and  dry  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, causing  widespread  drought.  The  grain 
harvest  this  year  may  have  been  the  worst 
in  the  past  10  years. 

The  poor  harvest  apparently  caught  the 
Soviets  with  grain  reserves  that  were  In- 
sufficient to  tide  them  over  until  next  year. 
Bread  shortages  were  reputed  as  early  as 
midsummer.  Both  the  state  and  the  party 
issued  appeals  to  the  population  to  exercise 
great  care  in  the  use  of  grain  and  bread. 
Cafeterias  ceased  to  serve  free  bread  with 
their  meals,  and  severe  penalties  were  dealt 
out  to  profit-seeking  Individuals  who  took 
advantage  of  artificially  low  state  prices  to 
buy  bread  for  fattening  livestock. 

Crop  failvu-e  and  negligible  reserves  placed 
the  Soviet  leadership  In  great  difficulty.  A 
harvest  upon  which  the  nation  could  subsist 
In  1953  was  grossly  Inadequate  In  1963: 
The  population  had  grown  by  37  million 
mouths.  Importation  of  food  became  an 
immediate  necessity.  Russian  orders  for 
vast  quantities  of  flour  went  out  to  brokers 
In  Western  Euroi>e  and  colossal  wheat  pur- 
chases were  contracted  from  Australia  and 
Canada.  A  quantity  of  grain  was  "borrowed" 
from  Rumania  and  negotiations  are  now 
underway  In  Washington  which  may  lead 
to  large  sales  of  American  wheat. 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  grain  Imports  is 
enormous,  with  the  total  cost  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 81  billion.  Indications  are  that  the 
Russians  feel  great  urgency  for  Immediate 
delivery.  Everything  testifies  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  present  food  crisis  in  the  U.SB Jl. : 
The  expenditure  of  such  quantities  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  is  unprecedented  in 
Soviet  history. 


The  apparent  absence  of  grain  reserves 
raises  serious  questions  about  Soviet  agri- 
cultural performance  In  recent  years.  West- 
em  calctilatlons  Indicate  that  U  Soviet 
harvests  since  1953  had  been  as  high  as 
officially  reported,  there  should  have  been 
very  ample  reserves  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  this  year's  crop  failure.  A  possible  ex- 
planation is  that  official  harvest  reports  for 
recent  years  may  have  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Experts  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  suspected  an  increasing 
degree  of  exaggeration  In  these  harvest  data 
for  at  least  the  past  6  years. 

It  may  me  that  the  falsification  has  oc- 
c\irred  at  the  lowest  level — that  Soviet 
farmers  respwnded  to  high-level  pressure  for 
larger  harvests  by  inflating  their  reports. 
If  this  is  true,  then  top  Soviet  officials  have 
been  misled  and  have  only  discovered  In  the 
past  few  months  that  the  granerles  were 
emptier  than  they  had  assximed.  In  any  case 
It  Is  now  very  difficult  to  accord  the  official 
data  much  credence,  for  the  harvests  for 
recent  years  may  have  been  as  much  as  30 
percent  below  official  claims. 

In  broader  perspective,  the  present  acute 
grain  shortage  Is  but  an  aggravated  Instance 
of  a  chronic  agricultural  crisis.  The  Stalinist 
strategy  of  economic  development  gave  agri- 
culture, along  with  other  consumer-related 
sectors,  a  very  low  priority.  Stalin's  main 
Interests  In  agriculture  were  to  squash  any 
potential  political  opposition  from  the  peas- 
ants and  to  extract  as  much  farm  produce  as 
cheaply  as  possible  for  export  and  urban 
coxurumptlon.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1953,  Soviet  agriculture  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  twin  travunata  of  collectivization 
and  wartime  destruction. 

The  sequel  to  Khrushchev's  oratory  at  the 
September  1953  plenum  was  an  Immediate 
and  dramatic  rise  In  agriculture's  priority. 
State  p\irchase  prices  of  farm  goods,  which 
Stalin  had  maintained  at  levels  far  below 
costs  of  production,  were  boosted.  Consumer 
goods  were  made  available  in  village  stores. 
Peasant  incentives  were  lifted  and  collective 
farms  found  that  they  had  resources  to  in- 
vest. Khnishchev  greatly  expanded  state 
investment  in  agriculture;  in  fact,  the  share 
of  all  state  Investments  going  to  agricvilture 
Increased  by  half.  Soviet  farms  also  received 
greatly  increased  quantities  of  trucks,  trac- 
tors, and  other  equipment,  and  from  1963 
to  1958  deliveries  of  mineral  fertilizer  rose  by 
nearly  two-thirds. 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  Khrushchevlan 
measiire  during  the  period  1952-58  was  the 
plowing  of  about  100  million  acres  of  virgin 
and  Idle  land  on  the  steppes  of  Kazakhstan, 
Western  Siberia,  and  other  eastern  areas. 
The  wisdom  of  this  venture  was  questioned 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad  on  the 
groxmds  that  the  climate  In  these  areas  was 
too  arid  and  erratic  for  agriculture.  But 
Khrushchev  prevailed,  and  vast  quantities 
of  men  and  material  were  sent  to  the  steppes. 

The  results  were  striking.  Grain  harvests 
for  the  years  1954-58  were  reportedly  about 
40  percent  above  the  level  for  the  period 
1949-53.  Higher  priorities  for  agricultiire 
combined  with  excellent  weather  to  produce 
a  b\imper  crop  In  1968.  The  output  of  live- 
stock products  Increased  sharply.  By  Ameri- 
can standards,  the  Russian  diet  continued 
to  be  monotonous  and  starchy,  but  by  local 
standards  Soviet  tables  were  more  abun- 
dantly spread  than  they  had  been  since  before 
collectivization.  Buoyed  by  success,  Soviet 
planners  set  ambitious  targets  for  agricul- 
tural growth  during  the  period  1969-66. 

Contrary  to  plan,  Soviet  agricultural  de- 
velopments since  1968  have  been  dismal. 
Instead  of  expanding,  harvests  exceeded  the 
1968  crop  only  in  1062 — and  this  Is  now  open 
to  serious  question  due  to  doubts  about  the 
accuracy  of  official  data.  Why  has  nothing 
gone  aa  planned  by  Khrushchev  and  his 
oolleaguea? 
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Unfavorable  climatic  conditions  have  con- 
tributed to  tb«  poor  showing  la  most  years 
since  1958.  In  particular,  drought  has  dras- 
tically reduced  the  productivity  oX  the  new 
laiuls.  Rainfall  In  theee  areas  Is  always 
sparse  and  Irregular,  and  abundant  harvests 
were  possible  In  the  first  few  years  of  their 
exploitation  because  moisture  had  been 
stored  In  the  soil  during  the  preceedlng  long 
period  of  fallow.  The  continuous  grain  crop- 
ping and  Inadequate  fallowing  of  recent 
years  have  combined  with  paltry  rainfall 
to  deplete  drastically  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil.  D\ist  Bowl  conditions  now  prevail 
over  much  of  the  Soviet  Union's  virgin  lands. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  a  comparatively  giddy 
height  on  the  party  scale  of  priorities,  agri- 
culture also  found  Itself  demoted  to  Its  more 
accustomed  position  after  1858.  Increasing 
demands  on  scarce  Soviet  resoxirces  were 
levied  by  such  high  priority  programs  as  the 
space  effort,  the  arms  race,  foreign  aid,  and 
reemphaslzed  rapid  growth  In  heavy  Indus- 
try. The  shore  of  total  state  Investment 
that  was  allocated  to  agriculture  declined  to 
about  the  same  level  that  It  had  occupied 
during  the  Stalin  ere.  Soviet  farms  received 
only  62  percent  as  many  trucks  during  the 
year  1959-81  as  In  the  preceding  3  years. 
Fertilizer  deliveries  similarly  lagged.  In  the 
conviction  that  the  agricultural  problem  was 
solved,  the  Soviet  leadership,  In  the  words 
of  one  American  expert,  appeared  to  "sit 
back  to  watch  and  eat." 

By  the  end  of  1901,  it  was  obvious  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  agricxilture  was  lagging 
far  behind  what  had  been  expected.  The 
1981  harvest  was  reported  to  be  11  percent 
below  plan,  meat  output  trailed  by  16  per- 
cent: and  milk  production  fell  behind  by 
nearly  13  percent.  A  plenum  of  the  central 
committee  was  convened  In  March  1982  to 
consider  agricultural  problems.  By  this  time 
an  Intensive  debate  was  raging  In  party  cir- 
cles over  the  proper  priority  to  be  accorded 
agriculture.  At  one  extreme  were  those  who 
argued  that  agrlculttire  m\ist  be  stimulated 
whatever  the  cost  might  be  to  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  At  the  other  extreme  were 
the  champions  of  undiminished  top  priority 
for  space,  military,  and  heavy  Industry.  The 
latter  opposed  any  measxire  that  appeared 
to  transfer  resources  from  these  clalnuints 
to  agriculture. 

The  debate  over  priorities  Is  dramatically 
Illustrated  in  two  speeches  by  Khrushchev — 
one  was  his  keynote  address  to  the  ICarch 
1983  plenum,  the  other  his  concluding  re- 
marks to  the  same  body.  Only  4  days  of  con- 
troversy separated  the  first  speech  from  the 
second,  but  in  tone  and  content  they  were 
far  apart  Indeed. 

BIhrushchev'B  keynote  speech  contained 
two  Important  proposals :  The  first  was  a  ret^ 
rogressive  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  party 
bureaucracy  to  supervise  the  operation  of 
collective  and  state  farms.  The  second  was 
a  proposal  for  the  Intensification  of  Soviet 
agriculture.  I.e.,  for  raising  acreage  yields 
and  placing  emfdiasls  on  animal  husbandry. 
To  this  end,  Khr\ishchev  recommended  that 
millions  of  acres  of  grassland  and  fallow  be 
seeded  to  grain  and  forage  crops,  and  called 
for  a  broad  program  of  technical  and  mate- 
rial aid  to  agriculture. 

Noting  that  state  and  party  attention  to 
agriculture  had  declined  In  recent  years,  the 
Soviet  Premier  asserted  that  "some  ofBcials 
display  unconcern  and  irresponsibility  with 
respect  to  the  urgent  problems  of  Increasing 
the  output  of  equipment,  mineral  fertilizers, 
herblcldea.  etc."  Some  leaders,  be  said,  even 
thought  It  should  be  possible  to  divert  re- 
sources from  agrtcvUtural  investment  to 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Such  oro- 
neous  views  were  alleged  to  be  held  even  bjr 
unnamed  persons  In  departments  al  the 
Central  Committee.  "Serious  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  from  this,"  he  continuML 
"Agriculture  must  not  be  treated  lightly. 
The  entire  economy  may  be  undermined  if 


the  agricultural  lag  is  not  recognized  and 
remedied  In  good  time." 

But  in  his  closing  speech  to  the  same 
plenunv.  Khrxishchev  retreated  from  his 
demands  for  dramatically  increased  alloca- 
tions to  agriculture.  The  arguments  that 
ocoasloned  this  retreat  may  be  surmised 
from  his  remarks.  He  said:  "  *  •  •  measures 
for  Increasing  aid  to  agrlc\ilture  do  not 
signify  that  resources  will  now  be  diverted  to 
agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  development 
of  Industry  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
nation's  defenses.  The  buttressing  of 
Soviet  military  power  Is  our  most  important 
task,  and  we  will  perform  It  unflinchingly." 
The  results  were  thus  inconclusive:  Farmers 
were  asked  to  content  themselvs  with  vague 
promises  of  larger  material  Inputs  and  ad- 
monitions to  make  better  use  of  the  equip- 
ment available. 

Later  in  1982.  the  matter  of  priorities  was 
made  even  more  explicit.  It  had  long  been 
evident  that  one  reason  for  lagging  Soviet 
livestock  production  lay  In  the  fact  that 
state  piu-chase  prices  for  animal  products 
were  far  beneath  the  average  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  Soviet  leadership  finally  recog- 
nized that,  as  Khrushchev  put  It,  only  "a 
fool  Is  going  to  raise  meat  production  If 
the  more  he  produces,  the  more  the  collec- 
tive or  state  farm  loses."  Higher  prices 
were  necessary,  and  this  meant  a  diversion 
of  resources  from  some  other  sector  of  the 
economy  into  animal  husbandry.  But  from 
which  other  sector  should  those  reeo\irces 
be  diverted? 

The  statement  announcing  the  price  boost 
posed  the  rhetorical  question:  "Perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  the  quickest  possible  increase  In 
meat  and  mQk  production,  we  should  trans- 
fer funds  to  this  area  at  the  expense  of  our 
defense  capacity  and  the  development  of  our 
industry?"  This  altemativ*,  however,  was 
quickly  and  emphatically  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that:  "Such  a  declstosi  would  cre- 
ate the  coodltlons  our  enemies  are  hoping 
for."  Instead.  It  was  decided  that  the  funds 
for  the  development  of  animal  husbandry 
would  be  lifted  frocn  the  pockets  of  Soviet 
consumen.  On  June  1,  1962,  the  retail  prices 
of  meat  went  up  by  30  f>ercent  and  butter 
prices  were  boosted  by  26  percent. 

Moderate  concessions  have  been  made  to 
the  resource  requirements  of  agrlcultitre  in 
the  past  2  years,  but  it  la  clear  that  this 
sector  of  the  economy  has  yet  to  be  really 
Lifted  high  on  the  party's  scale  of  priorities. 
It  is  also  clear  that  significant  increases  In 
Soviet  farm  output  are  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming only  in  response  to  massive  reeoiirce 
Inputs.  Agricultural  gains  during  the  pe- 
riod 1954-68  were  due,  in  large  measure,  to  a 
vast  expansion  of  the  cultivated  acreage. 
Theae  were  relatively  cheap  gains  in  terms  of 
the  investments  required  to  bring  them 
about.  No  Bxich  easy  potentials  are  left  to 
be  developed  in  Soviet  agricultiire. 

Each  additional  bushel  of  grain  wrought 
from  recalcitrant  nature  will  cost  the  Krem- 
lin more  resources.  Vast  quantities  of  capi- 
tal and  chemicals  will  be  required.  If  and 
when  theee  are  provided,  the  problem  of 
motivating  the  Rxisslan  peasant  will  remain. 
Moreover.  Increased  Investments  will  bring 
a  poor  return  if  resources  are  used  \in wisely, 
which  is  now  the  case.  Peasant  workers 
and  managers  must  be  able  to  directly  as- 
sociate their  efforts  with  a  decent  reward, 
and  in  the  30  ye«u^  of  Its  existence,  the 
Soviet  system  of  collectivized  sgriculture  has 
been  unable  to  permit  them  to  do  this.  One 
may  entertain  a  certain  skepticism  that  this 
will  change  soon. 

The  crop  catastrophe  of  1968  presents  Um 
Soviet  leadership  with  agonizing  choices. 
They  may  choose  to  become  dependent  on 
foreign  food;  or  they  may  choose  to  force 
a  tightening  of  the  citizens'  belts;  or,  finally, 
they  may  choose  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
develop  their  own  agricult\u-e.  If  they  de- 
cide on  the  latter,  they  must  again  choose 


which  other  cherished  objectives  mvist 
sacrifice  the  resources  required  by  agricul- 
ture. liCuch  talk  Is  now  loose  in  the  Soviet 
Union  about  the  necessity  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  irrigation  and  fertilizer  productioo. 
A  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  for  November  to  consider 
theee  programs.  At  present,  it  appears  that 
the  advocates  of  high  priority  for  agricul- 
ture are  in  the  ascendant.  Time  will  tell  if 
and  to  what  extent  this  is  true. 


SOVIKr   BCONOMIC    WAKyABK 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

7,  1983] 

RsDS  FoEGX  Chxomx  Levis 

(By  Pleter  Leaaing) 

Salisbvbt,  SonrBBUc  Rhodxsu. — Unless 
official  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it  happen- 
ing, the  West  is  likely  before  the  end  of  this 
year  to  become  totally  dependent  on  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  supply  of  strategically 
important  metallurgical  chrome  ore. 

Metallurgical  chrcsne  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  alloys  needed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  missiles  and  Jet  engines,  and  also 
for  stainless  steel. 

Until  recently  Western  Surope  and  the 
United  States  drew  aH  their  requirements 
frocn  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Turkey,  the 
only  two  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc 
where  adequate  ore  deposits  are  available. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  major  producer 
of  metallurgical  chrome  ore,  and  3  years  ago 
It  entered  the  Exiropean  market,  offering 
large  quantities  at  prices  below  Rhodeslan 
or  Turkish  production  costs. 

As  a  result  It  has  by  now  captured  70  per- 
cent of  the  European  market. 

VIKMa   THaXATKNKD 

The  United  States,  particularly  with  its 
vast  defense  program,  continued  to  offer  a 
large  enough  market  to  keep  both  the  Turk- 
ish and  Rhodeslan  mines  In  production. 

Four  months  ago,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  the  American  market  as  well, 
offering  high-grade  ore  at  %\  a  ton  less  than 
It  costs  to  produce  in  either  Turkey  or 
Rhodesia,  and  it  [nt>mised  to  reduce  price* 
even  more  if  large  contracts  were  placed. 

This  has  meant  immediate  disaster  for  the 
ore-supplying  Industries  in  Turkey  and  Rho- 
desia. 

In  Rhodesia,  one  in  three  mines  has  already 
ceased  production  and  the  prospect  is  that 
the  whole  industry  will  come  to  a  standstill 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  It  Ls  under- 
stood that  the  position  in  Turkey  is  about 
the  same. 

XKCOVEXT    SLOW 

This  Information  and  accompanying  fore- 
cast were  given  a  few  days  ago  by  O.  H. 
Parkinson,  president  of  the  Rhodeeian 
Chamber  of  Mines  and  general  maxuiger  of 
the  Rhodeslan  chrome  mines. 

"If  the  West's  major  producers  of  chrome 
ore  are  farced  to  discontinue  operations,"  he 
said,  "both  Europe  and  America  will  be 
forced  to  rely  entirely  on  supplies  from 
Russia." 

He  explained  that  once  the  mines  oloee 
donm  they  cannot  be  rec^>ened  at  short  no- 
tice, thus  making  the  future  of  ferroalloy 
producers  and  all  ths  industries  which  de- 
pend on  them  contingent  on  Soviet  trading 
policy. 

POUCT    PXTZZLZ 

Referring  particularly  to  the  Soviet  cap- 
ture of  the  UjS.  market.  Mr.  Parkinson  said: 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  policy  of 
the  American  Government  in  this  matter. 
On  the  one  hand  they  are  spending  many 
millions  of  dollars  each  month  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  guropsen,  African,  and  Asian 
states  to  remain  outside  the  Influence  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  prepared  to  permit  American  in- 
dustry to  beoome  dangerously  dependent  oa 
Russian  switches  of  policy." 
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The  Rhodeslan  Chuibw  of  Mines  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pricing  Its 
chrome  ores  without  regard  to  economic  costs 
with  the  sole  Intention  of  forcing  competi- 
tion into  bankruptcy  in  order  to  beoome  the 
world's  sole  supplier. 

Freight  costs  from  Rhodesia  to  a  U.S.  port 
amoimt  to  $14  a  ton. 

The  Soviet  ore  comes  frocn  the  center  of 
the  Urals  and  must  therefore  be  moved  long 
distances  by  rail  before  being  shipped  on  a 
long  sea  Journey. 

It  is  therefore  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
freight  costs  must  be  considerably  higher, 
yet  Soviet  chrome  ore  has  on  occasions  been 
offered  In  the  United  States  ton  as  little  as 
$16  a  ton. 

COMPETITION    FELT 

American  alloy  manufacturers  who  are 
switching  to  the  Soviet  chrome  ore  have  ex- 
plained that  they  have  been  forced  to  do  so 
because  European  and  Japanese  producers 
have  for  some  time  been  buying  cheap  Soviet 
ore  and  then  shipping  the  alloy  to  America 
to  undersell  American  alloy  producers.  The 
only  way  for  American  producers  to  cocnpete 
Is  therefore  also  to  buy  Soviet  ore  cheap. 

Mr.  Parkinson  commented:  "For  the 
chrome  ore  producers  in  Turkey  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia  the  economic  consequences  are 
serlovw,  but  the  issue  is  even  bigger  than 
that.  As  chrome  ore  is  strategically  Unpor- 
tant  material,  both  Europe  and  America 
must  face  up  to  the  dangerous  situation 
which  has  developed." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

October  1983 1 

Moscow  Visrr  Alxbts  On.MEN 

(By  Walter  Lucas) 

Rome. — The  visit  to  Moscow  of  Prof.  Mar- 
oello  Boidrlnl,  the  preaident  of  the  Italian 
state  oil  corporation  (ENI),  is  the  subject 
of  widespread  speculation  in  the  Italian  press 
and  Rome  oil  circles. 

The  natural  question  is:  What  is  he  doing 
there?  Questioners  note  eepecially  that  the 
invitation  came  from  the  Soviet  side.  He 
has,  to  date,  had  lunch  with  Nikolai  PetoU- 
chev,  president  of  the  State  Committee  for 
Foreign  Trade,  and  had  talks  with  Soviet  ex- 
perts in  the  chemical  and  petrolexmi  busi- 
ness. 

The  Interest  and  speculation  aroused  by 
this  visit  caused  the  press  officer  of  KNI  here 
In  Rome  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  tele- 
phoning this  correspondent  and  asking  him 
not  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  visit, 
which  was,  so  that  official  claimed,  only  an 
occasion  for  Professor  Boidrlnl  to  meet  scnne 
of  his  Soviet  friends. 

UNUSU/W.  PICTUSE 

Such  an  Interpretation  of  the  trip  paints 
the  unusual  picture  of  one  of  Italy's  lead- 
ing Industrialists  taking  the  long  and  ex- 
pensive trip  to  Moscow,  accompanied  by  ex- 
perts from  his  office,  for  the  pleasure  of  so- 
cial chatter  among  the  clatter  of  teacups 
with  some  of  the  Soviet  Union's  leading  In- 
dustrial figiires  and   managers  of  factories. 

This  may  be  the  object  of  his  visit.  Just 
to  exchange  courtesies,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  visit  certainly  offers  an  opportunity  for 
some  business  talks,  too. 

In  the  first  place,  a  time  fast  is  approach- 
ing when  the  ENI  oil  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  renegotiated.  It  looks  then 
as  if  the  conversation  In  his  meetings  with 
Mr.  PetoUchev  and  other  experts  might  well 
turn  from  social  chatter  to  the  questions  of 
oil,  petrochemicals,  and  synthetic  rubber; 
both  of  these  latter  products  ENI  has  or  will 
have  surpluses  to  dispose  of. 

HioHni  pmicEs 

In  regard  to  Soviet  crude  oil.  Information 
gathered  here  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  wanting  higher  prices  for  its  crude 
than  it  has  previously  offered  to  such  favored 
customers  as  the  Italians. 


Obviously,  a  higher  price  detracts  from  the 
attraction  of  buying  Soviet  oil,  especially 
now  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
oil  market  there  are  Western  sources  which 
might  be  prepared  to  match  the  Soviet  price 
in  a  long-term  deal.  Such  a  deal  would  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Standard  Oil  which  recently 
signed  an  agreement  with  ENI  for  a  medium- 
term  supply  at  a  favorable  price. 

But,  nevertheless,  an  oil  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
arranged  against  payment  In  the  kind  of 
products  ENI  has  to  offer  and  wishes  to  sell. 

There  are  other  pointers  which  Indicate 
that  Professor  Boidrlnl  might  be  exploring 
the  possibilities  In  Moscow  for  an  advanta- 
geous trade  deal.  For  instance,  Italian  ex- 
ports are  not  as  buoyant  as  they  were.  The 
rate  of  Increase  In  1962  was  not  as  high  as  It 
was  In  the  preceding  years,  and  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to 
show  that  matters  In  this  respect  are  im- 
proving. 

^         SICNinCANT  rrEM 

With  exports  now  assuming  such  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  Italian  economy,  there  Ls 
every  reason  that  Italian  Industrialists 
should  look  for  new  markets  wherever  they 
can  be  fo\md. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  noticeable  Increase  In  propaganda  for 
greater  trade  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Such  exchanges  certainly  offer  great 
possibilities  if  they  can  be  exploited  and  if 
satisfactory  means  of  payment  can  be  found. 
It  is  not  only  ENI  which  is  interested  In  this 
direction;  several  large  Industrial  corpora- 
tions In  the  private  Industrial  sector  have 
been  trying  to  line  up  deals,  for  building 
whole  plants  or  providing  machinery  and 
equipment  for  Soviet  factories. 

But  as  far  as  ENI  Is  concerned,  basically 
the  question  comes  back  to  oil.  A  small 
significant  Item,  appearing  in  the  press  re- 
cently, disclosed  that  300  new  cars  were 
taking  to  the  Roman  streets  every  week.  If 
that  figure  Is  translated  Into  national  figxires, 
some  Idea  Is  given  of  the  growing  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  in  Italy — In  fact,  for  the 
first  2  months  of  this  year  (and  these  were 
winter  months) ,  this  growth  In  consumption 
was  15.2  i>ercent. 

Since  ENI  Is  maintaining  and  even  Increas- 
ing its  share  of  Italian  sales  of  gasoline,  here 
is  one  Indication  of  ENI's  rapidly  expanding 
need  for  more  supplies  of  crude  at  economic 
prices  if  it  Is  to  meet  its  liabilities,  not  only 
at  home  but  around  the  world. 

ENI  is  never  tired  of  stating  its  agreement 
with  Standard  and  In  no  way  restricts  Its 
freedom  to  acquire  Its  crude  requirements 
wherever  it  is  most  profitable  to  do  so — and 
that,  of  course.  Includes  the  Soviet  Union. 

UCVEK  SUGGESTED 

It  has  been  suggested  in  s<Mne  oil  circles 
here  that  the  deal  with  Standard  could  be 
used  as  a  lever  In  the  negotiations  for  further 
Soviet  supplies,  providing  always  that  the 
Soviets  are  still  Interested  In  pushing  their 
exports  of  crude.  This  depends  upon  domes- 
tic political  and  economic  considerations, 
which  are  difficult  to  Judge. 

In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
objective  of  Professor  Boldrlnl's  present  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  can  only  be  of  an 
exploratory  nature,  since  Italy  is  without  a 
government,  and  Mr.  Boidrlnl  has  no  official 
mandate  for  any  conclusive  arrangement 
which  might  oonunit  a  government  which  is 
still  to  be  formed. 


Moscow  CoNTiMtrxs  the  Cold  Wab 

[Lima  Radio  America  network.  In  Spanish, 

033.  OMT,  October  26,  1963) 

SUBVBMIVB  PBOPA0ANDA  SBZBD  ON    U£.SJl. 

Ship 

Sio  Paulo. — The  police  of  the  port  of  San- 
tos seized  large  quantities  of  subversive  prop- 
aganda aboard  a  Ruaaian  ship  that  had  ar- 


rived from  Havana.  The  ship  was  retvuTiing 
(200?)  Chilean,  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Para- 
guayan, and  Urtiguayan  students  to  their 
homes. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sim, 
Oct.  30,  1963] 

Unttxd  States  Accuses  Reds  or  Laos  Viola- 
tions— Sats  Sending  or  Miutabt  Equip- 
MEMT  Is  Illegal 

(By  Howard  Norton) 
Washingtoit,   Oct.  29. — ^The  UJS.  Govern- 
ment  charged   today  that   the  Communists 
have  violated  the  Oeneva  agreement  on  the 
neutralization  of  Laos. 

The  accusation  came  from  an  official 
spokesman  of  the  State  Depxartment,  who 
declined  to  say  what  the  United  States  might 
do  about  the  violation. 

The  spokesman  said  this  country  has  "in- 
telligence reports"  that  military  equipment 
has  been  sent  to  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
forces  In  Laos  from  North  Vietnam. 

He  declared  that  the  United  States  Is  sat- 
isfied that  these  reports  are  true,  and  that 
the  Information  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
International  Control  Commission  In  Laos, 
which  Is  now  attempting  to  Terify  the  vio- 
lations. 

HAVE  BEEN  CHECKINO 

The  repeal  of  the  Illegal  shipment  of  arms 
and  munitions  into  Laos  frc«n  North  Viet- 
nam first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Govenunent  about  3  weeks  ago,  it  is  report- 
ed, and  American  sources  have  been  checking 
them  since  then. 

"The  Oeneva  agreements."  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman  pointed  out,  "prc^lblt 
the  introduction  of  armaments,  munitions, 
and  war  materials  generally  except  as  re- 
quested by  the  Laos  Government  for  the  na- 
tional defense  of  Laos. 

"Since  the  Laos  Government  has  not  re- 
quested such  supplies  from  North  Vietnam," 
he  declared,  "the  mllittu7  supplies  introduced 
from  there  are  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

NOTED   OmCIAIXT 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  UJ3.  Oovem- 
ment  has  officially  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  International  Control 
Commission,  and  that  the  Ccmmlssion  has 
attempted  and  Is  attempting  "to  verify  the 
violations  of  the  agreement  wherever  they 
may  occur." 

"But  the  Pathet  Lao  have  refused  to  allow 
the  International  Control  Commission  team 
to  conduct  a  meaningful  Investigation  in 
Pathet  Lao  territory,"  the  State  Department 
spokesman  said. 

He  pointedly  declined  to  say  what  the 
United  States  might  choose  to  do  about  the 
violation  of  Laotian  neutrality,  but  Indicated 
that  If  a  serious  proved  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreement  should  occtir,  it  would 
"undoubtedly  lead  to  a  consultation  among 
the  governments  signatory  to  the  agree- 
ment." 

Under  questioning,  the  spokesman  ac- 
knowledged that  the  consultation  might  not 
Include  "all"  the  governments  who  signed 
the  agreement — ^presumably  meaning  that 
the  Communist  governments  might  not  hsve 
a  part  In  such  a  meeting. 

The  spokesman  speculated  that  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  forces  might  be  getting 
the  new  military  supplies  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons. 

He  said  It  might  be  simply  to  reequlp  the 
Communist  forces  In  the  country.  It  might 
be  to  strengthen  their  position,  or  even  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  some  limited  mili- 
tary action. 

Whatever  the  purpose,  he  said,  the  resup- 
plylng  of  these  forces  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Oeneva  agreement. 

ACaXEMZMT  outlucb 
This,  according  to  the  State  Department 
spokesman,   was   brought   out   clearly  in  a 
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letter.  ouUlnlnf  th«  afreement.  written  by 
tb*  head  ot  the  neutrmUat  (oremment, 
PriDoe  SouTSiina  Pbounu^  to  the  coebalr- 
men  of  the  International  Control  Commle- 
Bion  on  June  3,  1963. 

Obeenrere  here  point  out  thAt  any  Tlola- 
tlon  of  the  Geneva  agreement  opens  the 
floodgates  to  rearmament  on  both  sides. 

The  violation  by  the  Oommunlsts.  for  ex- 
ample, gives  the  United  States  the  right  to 
Increase  Its  military  assistance  to  the  central 
government  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  Cotnmunlet  attack. 

And  any  Increftfe  of  American  or  other 
Western  suppUee  to  the  central  government 
Is  likely  to  cause  a  boost  of  the  Inflow  of 
Cooununlst  arms. 

(Prom  the  New  Tcxic  (N.T.)  Times.  Oct.  13, 

19631 

CoiTKT  or  OoifvoT's  Tmoops  Is  Dzicakokd  bt 

RrrssiAjfs 

BxBLnr,  October  II. — Soviet  forces  moved 
armored  vehicles  and  guns  Into  position  on 
the  autobahn  from  West  Germany  to  West 
Berlin  today  to  block  a  U.S.  Army  convoy 
detained  In  East  Germany  since  9  ajn.  yes- 
terday. 

Diplomats  here  and  in  Bonn  said  they 
considered  the  military  action  to  be  related 
to  the  talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  detente.  Offlclals  em- 
phasized that  the  matter  was  not  a  local 
issue  btrt  had  very  serious  Implications  for 
the  entire  political  scene. 

US.  officials  declined  to  conunent  on  re- 
ports that  the  unit  had  tried  to  break 
through  the  checkpoint  barriers  but  was 
stopped  by  Soviet  soldiers  and  armor. 

The  convoy  of  61  men  and  18  vehicles 
was  starting  on  the  110-mlle  trip  to  West 
Berlin  from  the  West  German  border  ^^en 
it  was  stopped  by  Soviet  troops  for  the  first 
time  at  Marlentx>m. 

After  being  held  for  15  hours.  It  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  only  to  be  stopped  again 
at  4  ajn.  at  the  Babelsberg  checkpoint.  Just 
outside  West  Berlin,  which  is  an  enclave  in 
East  Germany. 

OOmrr  Ojr  PERSON  NKL  ASKD  ^ 

The  Soviet  guards  demanded  that  the 
Americans  leave  their  vehicles  and  submit 
to  a  count.  UJB.  ofllcers  rejected  the  de- 
mand as  unwarranted  under  existing  Western 
Allied  rights  of  access  to  West  Berlin  on  the 
ground  that  fewer  than  75  men  were  In- 
volved. 

The  Russians  then  brought  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  antitank  guns,  and  other 
equipment  to  obstruct  the  superhighway. 
The  soldiers  were  spending  the  second  night 
in  their  jeeps  and  trucks. 

Five  Soviet  armored  cars  were  sent  to 
Marienborn  yesterday  when  the  convoy  was 
halted  for  the  first  time,  and  a  truck  and 
trailer  obstructed  the  autobahn. 

A  second  convoy,  bound  from  West  Berlin 
to  West  Germany,  also  was  detained  at 
Marienborn  yesterday. 

The  three  Western  Allied  commandants 
met  in  West  Berlin  for  almost  2  hours  to  re- 
view the  situation  after  the  UB.  Army  had 
delivered  two  protests  to  the  Soviet  troop 
command  at  Wunsdorf . 

In  Bonn,  the  political  counselors  of  the 
three  allied  embassies  met  twice  to  consider 
the  situation. 

Civilian  traffic  on  the  autobahn  was  halt- 
ed briefly  at  noon  as  the  Soviet  armor  moved 
Into  poeltion  but  was  later  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  both  directions  on  the  westbound 
lane. 

Truckdrivers  coming  in  from  the  west 
said  the  Russians  had  set  up  a  mil  itary  camp 
equipped  with  antitank  guns  and  an  anti- 
aircraft gun.  The  VS.  Army  announced  that 
the  Russians  had  moved  in  about  12  armored 
personnel  carriers,  but  civilian  travelers  re- 
ported counting  30  to  40  Soviet  armored 
vehicles  in  the  area. 


A  second  westbound  U.S.  convoy,  which 
left  Berlin  with  143  soldiers  on  25  vehloles 
at  8  a.m.  was  ordered  by  the  Army  to  remain 
at  Babelsberg  with  the  unit  deUlned  there 
although  ttoe  Russians  had  cleared  it  within 
45  minutes. 

A  third  convoy  from  Berlin  reached  West 
Germany  without  delay  or  incident  at  11  ajm. 

All  the  troop  movements  were  n^ade  In 
connection  with  an  exchange  of  two  Army 
units  between  Berlin  and  West  Germany 
that  began  Monday.  All  such  moves  are  now 
suspendecL 

Last  May  the  Russians  held  a  V&.  \init  for 
4  hours  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  today. 
In  1969  five  U3.  servicemen  in  four  trucks 
were  detained  fcnr  66  hours. 

During  much  of  the  day  a  U.S.  helicopter 
hovered  over  the  scene.  A  Soviet  Mig  fighter 
circled  the  area  for  about  IS  minutes. 

IProm  the  New  Y<M-k  (N.T.)  Times,  Oct.  11. 

1963] 

CoNCKRN  Gaownto — Emmioxnct  Sewions  Aax 
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(ByMaxPrankel) 

Washinoton,  October  11. — The  United 
States  protested  strongly  and  repeatedly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  today  against  the  day-long 
blocking  of  an  American  military  convoy  by 
Soviet  troops  outside  West  Berlin. 

The  convoy  remained  stalled  on  the  Com- 
munist-controlled autobahn  tonl^t.  and 
Washington  still  had  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation from  Moscow.  As  the  hours  passed, 
the  administration  took  an  increasingly  se- 
rious view  of  the  incident. 

Offlclals  expressed  certainty  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  had 
had  time  to  be  briefed  on  the  situation. 
Their  refusal,  or  inability  to  clear  the  con- 
voy at  a  time  when  both  sides  seemed  eager 
to  hold  down  tensions  aroused  concern  and 
puzzlement. 

The  concern  was  expressed  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  here,  to  the  Soviet  oommanders 
on  the  scene  and  in  Potsdam,  to  the  foreign 
ministry  In  Moscow  and  in  public  state- 
ments. It  also  brought  about  an  emergency 
session  of  th  four-power  ambassadorial 
steering  committee  on  Berlin  affairs,  and  two 
meetings  at  the  White  House. 

KASXD  ATMOePHXXE  IM  POUL 

The  administration's  view  U  that  the 
longer  the  blockade  remains  in  effect  the 
more  serious  the  consequences,  both  inter- 
naUonal  and  in  domestic  politics. 

High  Soviet  offlcUls  indicated  during  the 
day  that  they  did  not  intend  to  let  the  inci- 
dent grow  into  an  Issue  of  major  proportions. 
But  their  first  reaction  was  to  Bupix>rt  the 
technical  demands  of  their  officers  on  the 
scene.  U.S.  authorities  said  that  nothing 
less  than  release  of  the  convoy  wovild  satisfy 
them. 

The  feeling  here  was  that  the  timing  of  the 
new  dispute  threatened  to  spoil  not  only  the 
conciliatory  atmosphere  of  recent  weeks  but 
also  the  political  tolerance  for  conciliation 
that  President  Kennedy  has  tried  to  devel<^ 
in  the  United  States. 

Only  48  hours  ago,  with  some  political  risk, 
the  President  authorized  the  sale  of  at  least 
t2S0  million  worth  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yesterday,  while  the  same  convoy  was 
being  held  for  14  hotirs  at  the  West  German 
end  of  the  autobahn,  the  President  and  other 
offlclals  conferred  for  more  than  8  hours  with 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 

Leading  Government  ofOcials  continued 
this  evening  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  what 
they  called  the  "benefit  of  the  doubt."  They 
meant  their  readiness  to  believe  that  the 
autobahn  incident  vras  local  in  origin  and 
was  not  ordered  from  Moscow. 

But  they  also  believed  that  Moscow's  fail- 
ure to  resolve  the  dispute  promptly  after 
strong  protests  were  delivered  here,  in  Mos- 


cow and  In  Potsdam — a  Soviet  Army  head- 
quarters In  Germany — pointed  to  a  Soviet 
desire  to  exploit  the  Incident  diplomatically. 

orma  tkbobxbs  rxpazasD 

That  was  the  mildest  of  many  theories 
offered  by  Government  analysts.  Some 
thought  the  Russians  needed  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  power  in  Berlin,  espe- 
cially after  they  had  conceded  great  economic 
weakness.  Some  noted  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev had  not  been  seen  in  Moscow  for  2 
weeks  and  they  expressed  the  btiief  that 
military  leaders  wish,  through  an  Incident, 
to  spoil  the  present  East-West  calm. 

There  also  were  some  signs  that  Soviet 
commanders  In  Berlin  might  have  wanted  to 
avenge  recent  displays  of  force  by  the  West- 
ern garrisons. 

All  sides,  however,  were  assuming  that  So- 
viet forces  In  Berlin  could  not  long  act  Inde- 
pendently of  orders  from  Moscow. 

The  immediate  Issue  at  the  Babelsberg 
checkpoint,  near  the  Berlin  end  of  the 
110-mile  autobahn  through  Bast  Germany, 
was  a  Soviet  demand  that  the  American  sol- 
diers In  the  IS-vehlde  convoy  dlsmoimt  for 
an  individual  count.    Ttae  Americans  refused. 

Behind  this  situation  lies  an  even  subtler 
problem. 

The  United  States  has  never  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Soviet  guards  to  Inspect  or  other- 
wise Issue  orders  to  any  military  convoy  on 
the  highway. 

For  some  time,  however,  "as  a  conven- 
ience," U.S.  commanders  have  made  It  a 
custom  to  show  their  troops  for  counting 
whenever  the  number  of  passengers  In  a  con- 
voy exceeded  30.  There  was  some  doubt  here 
today  about  whether  this  number  bad  ever 
been  given  to  the  Russians. 

Drivers  and  codrlvers  of  vehicles  were  not 
included  in  this  American  calculation.  As 
far  as  could  be  determined  here  the  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  stalled  convoy  was  below 
30,  but  the  18  drivers  and  some  codrlvers 
presumably  made  a  total  of  more  than  30. 

PaXVIOOS    DXLATS 

Two-  to  three-hour  delays  on  the  autobahn 
have  been  Imposed  on  military  convoys  al- 
most regularly,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week. 
At  times,  considerably  longer  delays  were  Im- 
posed by  stnne  technical  argument. 

The  convoy  now  blockaded,  however,  haa 
had  a  particularly  rough  Journey.  It  came 
onto  the  autobahn  at  the  Marienborn  check- 
point about  6  ajn.  yesterday.  New  York  time. 
When  it  liad  been  stalled  there  more  than  8 
hours,  Washington  was  alerted. 

The  news  was  nished  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  Just  before  he  went  to  the  White 
House  meeting  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Gromyko. 

American  offlclals  raised  the  Incident  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  must  not 
occur  If  relations  are  to  Improve,  but  Mr. 
Gromyko  professed  Ignorance  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Rusk  saw  the  Soviet  diplomat  again  at 
dinner  last  night,  but  by  then  he  thought 
the  Incident  was  closed.  The  convoy  was 
passed  through  the  Marienborn  checkpoint 
about  7  pjn.,  after  a  delay  of  14  hours,  pre- 
sumably without  any  concession  to  Soviet 
demands. 

About  3  hours  later,  however,  while  diplo- 
mats were  still  at  dinner  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy here,  the  convoy  reached  the  Berlin 
end  of  the  road  and  was  again  denied  clear- 
ance. 

At  5:45  this  morning.  New  York  time,  after 
a  delay  of  7  hoius,  the  convoy's  commander 
threatened  to  proceed  past  the  checkpoint 
without  clearance,  if  necessary.  An  hour  later 
he  ordered  his  men  to  raise  the  bar  acroM 
the  road  and  ordered  the  vehicles  forward. 

After  moving  only  a  lew  yards,  however, 
they  were  stopped  again,  this  time  by  eight 
Soviet  armored  personnel  carriera.  Another 
convoy  was  hastily  mounted  by  Americans 
in  Berlin  and  sent  to  the  checkpoint. 
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It  was  cleared  quickly  and  without  inci- 
dent, but  then  parked  on  the  road  to  assist 
the  stalled  vehicles  in  case  of  trouble.  Both 
have  been  there  since. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Oct.  22,  1963] 

Reds  Again  Etx  Beruk  Issttk 

(By  Edmund  Stevens) 

Moscow. — With  the  nuclear  test  ban 
sealed,  signed,  and  delivered,  the  Russians 
show  symptoms  of  again  pressing  for  the 
oft -threatened,  oft-postponed  showdown  on 
West  Berlin. 

At  a  glance,  this  seems  inconsistent:  First 
Moscow  takes  the  initiative  In  pressing  for  a 
test  ban  and  Improved  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers,  in  order  to  revive  the  one 
issue  sure  to  generate  tension. 

The  Kremlin  sees  no  inconsistency.  The 
desire  for  a  test  ban  and  an  accommodation 
with  the  West  was  spurred  by  Its  mounting 
trouble  with  Red  China  for  the  Russians  are 
detemalned  to  avoid  the  prospect  of  having 
to  face  threats  from  opposite  directions  si- 
multaneously. 

WANT  NEUT»AI.  WEST  LINE 

Because  of  the  new  menace  along  the  vast 
length  of  the  border  with  China,  the  Rus- 
sians would  like  to  neutralize  their  Western 
approaches.  But  they  consider  this  Impos- 
sible while  the  Western  Powers  continue  to 
occupy  West  Berlin  and  while  West  Germany 
Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  rearmament. 

Because  the  horrors  of  the  Hitler  invasion 
are  still  etched  in  people's  memories.  Ger- 
man rearmament  Is  a  highly  emotional  issue 
here.  The  Kremlin  leaders  have  deliberately 
played  it  up  for  political  reasons. 

This  helped  reconcile  the  citizenry  to 
sacrifices  for  the  saloe  of  defense.  It  also 
helped  to  keep  the  Poles  and  other  restive 
satellites  In  line. 

But  as  sometimes  happens,  the  Kremlin 
ended  by  believing  Its  own  propaganda, 
especially  since  the  propagandists  selected 
and  collected  evidence  which,  though  one- 
sided, made  a  fairly  eonvinclng  case. 

DiaaCT     ATTACK 

The  proposal  for  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
between  NATO  members  and  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  powers,  which  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  first  tried  to  crank  into  the  test 
ban  negotiations,  was  the  first  move  In  the 
renewed  Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  on  the 
Issues  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

Since  the  reception  this  proposal  received 
in  NATO  chanceries  was  less  than  lukewarm, 
the  Kremlin,  as  an  alternative  to  am  oblique 
approach,  has  since  trained  its  sights  directly 
on  the  target.  Thus.  Premier  Khrushchev, 
in  his  message  to  President  Kennedy  on  the 
coming  into  force  at  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty,  referred  to  the  need  for  "liquidating 
the  remnants  of  World  War  II."  In  Soviet 
parlance  this  is  synonoymous  with  the  sign- 
ing of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  demili- 
tarization of  West  Berlin. 

For  several  months  prior  to  this,  the  So- 
viets ignored  the  Berlin  issue,  muted  their 
press  attacks  on  NATO  and  even  toned  down 
their  criticism  of  the  Bonn  Government  to 
keep  from  rocking  the  boat  before  the  test 
bsji  was  settled. 

But  now,  along  with  the  revival  of  the 
German  peace  treaty-West  Berlin  Issue,  Mos- 
cow has  resumed  Its  attacks  on  NATO, 
pegged  principally  to  the  project  for  a  multi- 
national nuclear  force  which  is  pictured  as 
a  Bonn  Inspired  subterfuge  for  getting  nu- 
clear weapons  into  West  German  hands. 

Simultaneously,  on  the  eve  of  Konrad 
Adenauer's  resignation,  the  Soviets  mounted 
a  blistering  campalg^i  of  invective  against 
the  old  man,  accusing  him  of  filling  his  ad- 
ministration with  former  Nasls  and  SS 
troopers  and  plotting  preventive  war  against 
the  UJ3.8JI.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
even  issued  a  statement  charging  Mr.  Ade- 
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nauer  lied  when  he  recently  asserted  that 
he  had  tried  to  achieve  German  unification 
on  the  basis  of  offering  Moscow  a  10-year 
"armlattce." 

MOSCOW'S  KSOIX  KPTORT  rAII.EO 

Doubtless  the  Russians  were  angered  by 
Mr.  Adenauer's  comment  that  he  was  opposed 
to  selling  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  without 
exacting  political  conditions  and  by  his 
skeptical  attitude  toward  the  present  easing 
of  tension. 

But  the  main  reason  for  painting  the  out- 
going Chancellor  in  the  blackest  colors  was 
to  make  his  successor,  Ludwig  Erhard,  look 
good  by  comparison  on  the  theory  that  any 
change  from  Mr.  Adenauer  could  only  be  for 
the  better.  Although  hardly  wild  about  Mr. 
Erhard,  the  Kremlin  is  at  least  prepared  to 
give  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 

About  2  years  ago  Mr.  Khrushchev  serio\is- 
ly  flirted  with  the  idea  of  making  a  separate 
deal  v?ith  West  GermEiny,  bypassing  the 
United  States  and  Britain.     . 

He  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Adenauer  though 
Hans  Kroll,  then  West  Grerman  Ambassador 
to  Moscow.  Mr.  Kroll  had  a  strong  empathy 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev — the  saying  around  the 
Moscow  diplomatic  colony  was  that  these 
two  saw  eye  to  eye,  being  of  almost  identical 
height  and  biiild. 

And  Mr.  KroU's  response  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's feelers  was  so  eager  as  to  prove  his 
undoing.  For  Mr.  Adenauer  spumed  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  proposition  and  Mr.  KToU  was 
recalled   for   exceeding  his   mandate. 

L'affalre  Kroll  was  never  fully  ventilated, 
but  apparently  the  Kremlin  was  prepared  to 
go  a  long  vray  toward  reunification  and 
economic  relations  In  return  for  West  Ger- 
many's giving  up  NATO  and  acceptance  of  an 
AustJIa-llke  neutrality. 

The  reason  the  Russians,  after  blowing 
hot  and  cold  on  their  demand  for  the  signing 
of  a  German  withdrawal  from  West  Berlin, 
may  now  be  set  on  forcing  the  issue  ties  in 
with  their  belief  that  the  threat  from  China, 
while  serious.  Is  not  immediate. 

The  Kremlin  may  consider  its  bargaining 
position  with  the  West  is  better  now  than 
It  win  be  when  China  is  strong  enough  to 
press  Its  challenge.  And  the  Russians  prob- 
ably hope  that  with  Mr.  Adenauer  out,  the 
Bonn  government  may  prove  more  malleable. 


NEEDS  OF  OUR  CITIZENS  MUST  BE 
FULFILLED  FIRST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  banquet  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings  Randolph]  ,  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  more  important  to  help  peo- 
ple on  earth  than  to  hurry  a  man  to  the 
moon. 

A  somewhat  similar  theme,  expressed 
differently,  was  eloquently  voi«d  the 
week  before  last  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.BBiGHTl,  who 
said  it  was  desirable,  in  our  spending,  to 
establish  some  priorities.  He  empha- 
sized that  it  was  more  important  that  we 
cut  down  on  space  and  some  other  ex- 
penditures, and  concentrate  our  spend- 
ing on  some  of  our  dcanestic  needs,  such 
as  education. 

It  was  natural  that  our  able  colleague 
[Mr.  FxTLBRiGHT]  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  education,  he  being  a 
former  university  president,  and  having 
been  a  pioneer  in  extending  education  in 
the  international  field,  through  the  Pul- 
bright  scholarships. 

Likewise,  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  focus 
our  attention  on  problems  at  home,  and 
it  is  more  important  to  take  care  of  the 


unemployed,  this  great  curse  in  this  land 
of  plenty  and  abundance,  and  the 
wealthiest  Nation  on  earth,  before  we 
start  on  ventures  overseas. 

This  idea  has  relevance  to  the  debate 
now  going  on  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid.  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid,  but 
I  think  its  extravagant  expenditures 
could  well  be  reduced  in  a  number  of 
countries  which  no  longer  need  oiur  aid. 
for  various  reasons.  Some  of  the  money 
could  be  used  to  put  the  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

While  we  are  debating  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  several  billion 
dollars  in  foreign  countries,  our  funds  for 
public  works  at  home  have  run  dry. 
Hundreds  of  worthwhile  projects  are 
processed  and  waiting  to  be  put  into 
effect,  but  cannot  be  because  there  Ls  no 
money.  That,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
discussing  an  expenditure  of  $4  billion 
in  foreign  aid,  is  in  my  view  a  failure 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  our  own 
citizens. 

I  pay  tribute  again  to  the  able  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT],  made  a  week 
and  a  half  ago,  cm  the  subject  of  priori- 
ties, which  agrees  with  the  view  I  have, 
a  view  which  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
much.  I  think  our  first  priorities  should 
be  for  domestic  needs,  to  putting  our  un- 
employed back  to  work.  So  long  as  5V^ 
percent  of  our  people  are  out  of  work,  our 
first  duty  is  to  work  on  that  problem.  I 
have  pending  an  amendment  to  increase 
our  accelerated  public  works  fimd. 
What  we  eliminate  from  the  foreign  aid, 
and  space  programs,  should  be  expended 
at  home  for  needed  public  works  projects 
that  help  diminish  unemployment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  quoted  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], entitled  "Needs  of  Our  Citizens 
Must  Be  Fulfilled  First."  which  appeared 
in  the  Charleston  Gazette  of  October  SO, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remains. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkds  or  Oux  CmzKNS  Must  Bx 
Pui.mxxo  FnsT 

Voices  throughout  the  land  are  being 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  continuing  ex- 
penditure of  fantastic  sums  to  accelerate  the 
lunar  space  probe  and  to  agximent  the 
Nation's  "overkill"  and  conventional  arms 
supply. 

It  wouldn't  be  accurate  to  claim  that  these 
voices  represent  a  majority,  but  many  public 
officials,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
private  citizens  are  having  hard  second 
thought  about  the  blUlons  upon  blQlons 
being  pumped  into  the  economy  for  purely 
destructive  purposes  and  tot  the  question- 
able purpose  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  fight,  we're 
happy  to  report,  is  West  Virginia's  own 
Senator  Randolph. 

The  other  evening  In  Charleston  at  an 
AFL-CIO  banquet.  Senator  Rani>ol,ph  told 
the  audience  that  In  his  opinion  it  was 
much  more  Important  to  "help  people  here 
on  earth  than  hurry  a  man  to  the  moon." 

He  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the 
United  States  meeting  its  foreign  aid.  de- 
fense, space  and  nuclear  obligations.  But 
he  doubted  that  withdrawing  a  mere  billion 
from  these  programs  and  using  It  to  aaalst 
the  Nation's  jobless  and  Impoverlahed  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  these  obligation*. 
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His  argxunent  wu  later  supported  by 
George  Meany,  ATL-CIO  preeldent,  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  oocaalon. 

Meany  noted  that  the  chronic  above-5- 
percent  unemployment  rate,  the  educational 
lag  among  thoee  having  loet  Jobs  to  ma- 
chines, the  Inability  of  the  economy  to 
provide  the  abundant  Ule  for  far  too  many 
citizens  living  in  areas  like  Appalachla.  and 
the  too  low  national  economic  growth  rate 
aren't  Indicators  of  health  or  prosperity. 

Landing  a  man  on  the  moon  no  doubt 
would  enhance  U.S.  prestige,  but  Is  this 
sccoenpllshment  more  to  be  desired  than 
maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans? 

The  Imperatives  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, which  Is  costly  and  necessitates  cer- 
tain sacrifices  to  sustain,  are  facts  of  life 
the  Nation  must  accept — probably  for  gen- 
erations. Nevertheless,  what  good  Is  any  de- 
fense. If  the  overall  economy  Is  flabby  and 
mal  nourished  ? 

If,  as  Is  generally  contended,  this  Nation 
Is  In  a  stniggle  to  the  finish  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  whose  Ideology  Is  su- 
perior, aren't  the  Imperatives  of  a  self- 
sufflclent  society  eqxially  as  vital  as  an  un- 
assailable military  position? 

The  Randolph-Meany  view  Is  quite 
simple,  very  precise:  Unless  the  United 
States  can  retain  Its  democratic  principles 
while  providing  for  Its  citizens  the  Indis- 
pensable criteria  associated  with  a  mean- 
ingful and  rewarding  civilization,  the  Na- 
tion's defense  capabllltlty  and  an  American 
astronaut  on  the  moon  with  flag  will  count 
for  nothing  In  the  pages  of  history. 

As  a  nation,  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
must  be  met.  Otherwise,  as  a  nation,  we 
will  have  failed  ourselves  and  o\a  destiny. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7886)  to  amend  further 
the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  heretofore  ordered  on  my 
amendment  be  now  vacated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  In  consultation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  about 
tills  sunendment.  The  addition  of  the 
reauthorization  of  what  is  already  au- 
thorized was  inadvertent.  We  had  in 
mind  dealing  only  with  this  year's  $975 
million.  The  law  already  carries  the  au- 
thorization for  $1,500  million,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  inserted  it  by  re- 
iterating the  full  language  of  section 
202(b). 

I  have  no  strong  feeling  about  the 
overall  limitation  of  authorization.  We 
have  had  the  authorization  for  develop- 
ment lending  since  1961.  In  1961,  Con- 
gress, in  an  effort  to  give  the  program 
continuity  and.  it  was  thought,  some  effi- 
ciency, authorized  it  in  the  act  for  5 
years.  We  have  never  appropriated  the 
f\ill  amount.  The  administration  has 
never  re<iuested  it.  This  year  the  admin- 
istration requested  $1,060  million. 

I  think  it  has  no  real  effect  on  Con- 
gress. Congress  can  always  change  it. 
as  Congress  did  in  the  appropriation  for 
this  year. 


There  is  specific  language  in  section 
616  of  the  act  which  reads: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  Act, 
funds  shaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  not  easily  apparent  what  the  real 
effect  is.  It  is  merely  a  strong  hope,  I 
suppose,  as  to  what  would  be  awjcom- 
pUshed.  It  was  hoped,  in  1961,  at  least, 
that  this  authorization  would  give  the 
agency  some  feeling  of  continuity  and 
that  it  would  improve  its  planning  and 
administration. 

Generally,  the  really  serious  criticism 
in  the  committee  has  nearly  always  been 
about  the  efficiency  of  administration. 
Back  in  1958  or  1959,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  proposal  for  continuing  au- 
thority to  use  a  public  debt  transaction, 
a  method  of  financing  which  has  been 
used  successfully  in  many  other  cases 
by  other  agencies  of  Government.  But 
at  that  time  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives rejected  It;  partlciilarly,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  opposed  It. 
The  later  action,  in  1961,  was,  in  a 
sense,  an  outgrowth  of  the  previous  ac- 
tion. The  main  motive  was  to  try  to  give 
to  the  agency  a  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  that  fact,  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  controversy  over  this 
question  at  this  time,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  think  the  reauthoriza- 
tion should  not  have  been  in  the  amend- 
ment. However.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  and  sup- 
port it  in  conference.  As  I  have  said, 
each  Congress  has  full  authority  to 
change  these  authorizations  each  year 
the  question  arises. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  however,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  without  authority  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  except  under  that  authorization 
as  a  ceiling  for  1965  and  1966.  unless  an 
Increased  authorization  were  voted 
meantime  by  Congress  Itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  Congress  has  every  right 
to  change  the  authorization,  as  well  as 
the  appropriation.  In  the  coming  year. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  administration,  as  has  the 
committee,  that  it  reevaluate  the  entire 
program  and  seek  a  new  approach  to  it. 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  that 
recommendation. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  and  I  dis- 
agree on  that  aspect  of  the  problem. 
We  may  disagree  as  to  our  estimates  of 
what  importance  it  has  had  in  the  pstst 
and  what  a  great  contribution  it  has 
made,  in  spite  of  faults  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  reluctant  to 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
think  it  does  not  drastically  change  mat- 
ters, because  next  year  Congress  can 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  authori- 
zation, as  the  Senator  so  well  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  accepting  the  amendment. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  additional  ques- 
tions? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  some  of  us 
who.  for  the  purpose  of  legislative  his- 
tory, would  like  to  obtain  a  statement  in 
the  Rkcord  as  to  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
effect  of  the  Holland  amendment  would 
be. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas Is  willing  to  take  the  Holland  amend- 
ment to  conference.  There  are  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966. 
The  answer  is  that  there  already  are  in 
the  act  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966. 
Our  answer  to  that  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us  from  stopping  such  au- 
thorizations as  are  in  the  act.  That  is 
what  we  prop>ose  to  do.  If  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  will  permit  us  to  do  it, 
before  consideration  of  the  Holland 
amendment  is  concluded. 

J^  first  question  is  this:  Assuming 
that  the  Holland  amendment  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  and  assuming  it  goes  to 
conference  and  Is  accepted  in  conference, 
would  it  be  necessary  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill,  with  this  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966,  to  come  before  the  Congress  again 
next  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  bill  to  come,  but,  so  far  as  the 
authorization  as  to  amount  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  the  same  as  this  year.  If 
there  were  no  effort  to  change  it  in  any 
respect,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ac- 
tion. But  It  would  be  if  any  effort  were 
made — which  has  been  done  in  this 
case — to  make  a  change  in  the  existing 
authorization;  not  merely  by  this  amend- 
ment, but  by  the  proposed  Mansfield 
amendments  and  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  appro- 
priation was  only  $1,060  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Assuming  that  the 
Holland  amendment  is  written  into  law 
this  year,  there  is  nothing  that  will  stop 
the  Congress  next  year  from  striking  the 
authorization  of  $975  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  anything  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why.  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  is 
it  desirable  that  the  bill  this  year  con- 
tain a  figure  of  $975  million  as  an  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  having  the  figure  after  1964 
was  an  inadvertence  on  our  part;  and 
was  no  need  to  reiterate  the  authoriza- 
tion, because  it  \s  already  in  the  law. 
Since  it  was  done,  I  was  agreeing  to  take 
the  Senator's  amendment  to  conference. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  does  not  do  too 
much  harm.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  bear  with  me.  This  may 
be  clear  to  the  Senator,  but  it  may  not  be 
clear  to  many  people  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  Senate  procedure;  and  I  believe 
that  for  their  sake  I  must  be  guilty  of 
some  repetition.  Even  though  the  bill  Is 
passed  this  year — assuming  a  hypotheti- 
cal   situation — containing    either    the 
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$1,500  million  on  line  8  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  or  the  figure  of  $975  million 
in  the  Holland  amendment,  as  a  substi- 
tute therefor,  the  adoption  of  either  fig- 
ure does  not  in  any  way  bind  Congress 
for  fiscal  1965  and  1966  to  authorize 
either  figure,  depending  on  which  figure 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us  to  strike  any  figure 
for  1965  and  1966;  in  other  words,  to 
amend  the  existing  act  by  striking  what 
is  already  in  the  act  for  1965  and  1966, 
because  if  Congress  is  not  bound  by  it 
anyway,  we  see  no  harm  in  taking  it  out. 
and  we  see  some  advantage,  because  the 
committee  in  its  own  report  is  urging  the 
administration  to  make  a  careful 
review  of  the  entire  aid  program ;  and  we 
would  at  least  provide  a  psychological  in- 
centive to  accomplish  that  end  if  we 
took  action  this  year  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage which  is  already  in  the  act  repre- 
senting an  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  see 
anything  particularly  wrong  with  that 
proposal? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  realistic  to  assume,  as  the  Sen- 
ator does,  that  the  program,  though  it 
may  be  lacking  in  some  virtues,  is  to  be 
ended.  I  know  the  Senator  expressed 
that  view  in  committee.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  Much  as  I  would  like  to  end 
it,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  realistic  to  expect 
to  end  it  altogether. 

What  I  believe  the  committee  did  is 
to  take  a  new  approach.  We  are  propos- 
ing a  better  way  to  reduce  its  scope,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  military  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  to  expect 
this  kind  of  activity  to  be  ended  com- 
pletely. I  hope  that  some  method  of  ad- 
ministration superior  to  what  we  now 
have  will  be  develoF>ed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, together  with  Congress.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  can  go  at  the  moment.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  find  a  better  way 
to  discharge  the  function  of  tnring  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  free  world. 
That  is  one  of  the  major  purposes,  at 
least,  to  help  new  countries  develop  as 
independent  countries,  rather  than  to 
become  satellites  of  the  Communist 
world. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
do  something.  How  much.  I  do  not 
know.  The  pending  bill  clearly  reduces 
the  amount.  That  is  about  all  I  know 
about  it.  If  the  Senator  Is  suggesting 
that  we  delete  the  amount  for  the  next 
fiscal  years  altogether.  Uiere  again  I  do 
not  know  that  that  would  be  disastrous, 
but  I  would  not  supF)ort  such  a  proposal. 
If  I  am  riot  mistaken,  in  1961,  when  the 
question  was  before  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator supported  it,  just  as  I  did,  to  give 
some  continuity  to  the  administration  of 
the  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  However,  this  is  1963. 
and  not  1961. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  conditions  in  1963 
are  different  than  they  were  in  1961.  We 
were  hopeful  that  there  might  be  some 


Improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  I  hold  to  the  point  of  view 
that  there  has  not  been,  but,  instead, 
that  It  has  worsened. 

Perhaps  on  this  particular  question, 
the  difference  between  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  perhaps  a  difference  of  definition,  or 
perhaps  a  matter  of  semantics.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
taken  Uie  position  that  this  program 
should  end.  The  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  that  it  should  con- 
tinue, but  imder  an  entirely  different 
program;  that  we  should  announce  to 
the  world  that  we  are  ending  it  in  its 
present  form,  but  that  we  are  imme- 
diately starting  a  new  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  terms  and  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  giildelines 
mentioned  in  my  amendment,  it  would 
be  a  better  foreign  aid  program. 

ITiere  is  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says;  that,  in  a  sense. 
this  is  an  ending  and  new  beginning.  I 
also  stress  the  fact  that  I  propose  to 
start  over.  I  do  not  propose  the  ending 
of  all  foreign  aid.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
put  this  way:  I  propose  to  end  the  pro- 
gram and  immediately  substitute  for  it  a 
new  foreign  aid  program. 

That  perhaps  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  us.  Eliminating  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  1965  and  1966  will  make  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  administration  that 
when  they  come  before  us  with  their  au- 
thorization requests  next  year,  they  will 
have  to  come  prepared  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  which  the 
Senator's  committee  report  makes  to 
the  State  Department.  I  believe  that 
puts  us  in  a  stronger  position.  I  am  not 
sure  from  the  parliamentary  standpoint 
that  this  can  be  done.  I  shall  ask  a 
series  of  parliamentary  questions  of  the 
Chair  after  I  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  specific  benefit  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment;  namely,  a  reduction  of  $525 
million  for  1965  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
appropriation  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  authorization  for  1966. 
Is  the  Senator  In  accord  with  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator's  in- 
terpretation Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  without  any  more 
Information  before  us,  about  all  we  can 
do  is  to  show  by  our  vote  that  we  do 
not  expect  the  program  to  be  bigger, 
or  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  be  en- 
larged. In  the  2  succeeding  years,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  abandoning  the  po- 
sition the  Senate  has  repeatedly  taken — 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  this 
point— that  we  prefer  the  losin  program 
to  the  grant  program. 

The  loan  program  is  here  because  of 
the  Senate's  demand  that  it  be  here. 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  both  in  the 
consideration  of  the  authorization  bills 
and  in  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion bills,  with  respect  to  which  he  has 
also  had  some  responsibility,  has  given 


preferment  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
circumstances  we  would  not  be  justified 
in  taking  as  drastic  action  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  In  accepting  the  amendment, 
will  be  followed  by  the  Senate,  for  this 
is  the  first  and  only  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  show  that  we  want  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  program  and  that  we 
are  working  toward  ending  of  the  pro- 
gram at  such  reasonable  time  as  the  end 
can  be  reached.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  show  that  intention  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  much  inter- 
ested in  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said,  and  heartily  approve  of  it. 
But  I  wish  to  raise  a  question  which 
will  arise  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  consider 
that  the  so-called  loans  we  are  m airing 
at  three-quarters  of  1  percent  interest 
with  a  10-year  grace  p>erlod  are  really 
loans?  The  change  from  grants  to  loans 
was  in  response  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate  that  this  money  should  not  be 
given  away,  but  that  those  who  receive 
it  should  be  asked  to  repay  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  call  money  advanced  un- 
der those  terms  a  loan  is  really  a  decep- 
tion and  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
people,  for  it  is  not  a  loan  at  all.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  Government  must  bor- 
row money  from  the  American  E>eople  at 
higher  rates  of  interest,  and  that  we  are 
actually  making  a  grant  when  we  make 
a  so-called  loan,  £ls  well  as  a  loan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
terms  of  the  loans,  in  many  Instances, 
have  been  much  too  liberaL  This  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpaylng  public.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  hit  that  part  of  the 
program  at  this  point;  but.  as  I  have 
already  said,  we  now  have  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  say  that  we  want  the  pro- 
gram reduced  substantially  and  brought 
to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  somewhat 
distressed  when  the  President  ^parently 
Indicated  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
half  billion  dollar  cut  made  in  the  House. 
In  some  remarks  I  msule  on  the  floor  last 
Tuesday,  I  showed,  covmtry  by  country, 
how  I  believe  the  aid  program  could  be 
improved  by  stopping  aid  to  certain 
countries  which  either  no  longer  need  it, 
or  should  not  have  it  for  other  valid 
reasons.  We  are  continuing  aid  to 
countries  like  Japan.  West  Germany, 
and  France  which  are  prospering  and 
no  longer  need  it.  Our  aid  to  those 
countries  should  be  stopped.  Aid  to 
other  coimtries,  such  as  Israel,  Greece, 
and  Lebanon,  is  practically  finished  for 
the  same  reasons.  We  should  cease  our 
aid  to  a  country  like  Taiwan.  We  have 
already  poured  over  $3  billion  Into  that 
little  island.  It  should  be  self-sufftdent 
by  now.  I  ttaiok  it  is  time  for  aid  to 
such  countries  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 
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Countries,  like  Egypt,  which  are  en- 
gaged in  aggression  or  Indonesia  which 
threatens  war  on  Malaysia  should  have 
thetr  aid  stopped  until  we  make  sxore  the 
money  is  not  being  used  for  military 
ventures  but  for  the  purposes  Intended — 
namely,  to  build  up  the  economy  and 
help  their  people. 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  situation 
country  by  country,  we  could  decide  in 
which  countries  the  program  should  con- 
tinue or  be  discontinued.     By  this  ap- 
proach we  could  make  a  substantial  cut 
In  the  total  amount,  and  not  only  not 
impair  the  program  but  improve  it.    We 
could  decide  whether  this  country,  that 
country,  or  the  other  country  should  or 
should  not  have  more  money  right  now. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  the^ay  to  ap- 
proach the  situation,  raJJ^^rHiian  by  a 
blanket,    meat-ax    cut    oi    a    certain 
amount,  which  might  be  too  much  or 
might  not  be  enough.    That  is  the  way 
we  should  focus  attention  on  the  bill. 
That  is  what  we  should  do  in  this  de- 
bate.   To  cut  substantial  sums  without 
speciljring  where  and  why  is  not  desir- 
able.   While  I  consider  there  was  ample 
Justification  for  the  House  cut.  I  would 
prefer  a  coimtry-by  country  or  project- 
by-project  approach.    Then  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  woxild  have  the 
kind  of  guidance  they  should  have  but 
have  never  had  in  the  past  from  the 
Congress,  which  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  for  authorizing  expendi- 
tures and  appropriating  for  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAJND.  I  am  thoroughly  In 
sympathy  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  I  have  no  objection 
to  making  such  an  approach.  I  regard 
this  as  our  first  opportxinity  to  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  heartily  agree. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  that  my  pro- 
posal will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  we  may  give  a  clear  in- 
dication to  the  people  of  our  intention 
to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  QRUENXNO.  It  will  be  a  bit  of 
encouraging  news  and  it  will  improve  the 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  should 
cause  widespread  encouragement  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Do  I  correctly  vmder- 
stand  that  the  amount  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  was  $900  million? 

Jilr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  amount  stated  In  the  House 
bill.  The  authorized  amount  for  this 
year,  1964,  with  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing, was  $1,500  million.  The  request  of 
the  Budget — as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee— the  request  of  the  administration — 
was  $1,060  million.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  by  the  senior  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  woxild  reduce 
that  amount  to  $975  million.  By  my 
amendment,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  an  opportimlty  to  cut 
equally  the  authorizations  which  are  al- 
ready law  for  1965  and  1966.    I  think  it 


Is  our  duty  to  do  it.  I  am  s\^e  we  are  not 
interested  solely  in  the  appropriation  to 
be  made  this  year,  but  that  we  are  think- 
ing In  terms  of  reduction  and  of  the 
elimination,  finally,  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that  approach;  but  my  question  is:  If 
the  House  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  amount 
to  $900  million — I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  that  is  what 
happened — what  Justification  Is  there  for 
increasing  the  amount  to  $975  million? 
Why  not  make  it  $900  million,  just  as 
the  House  did,  so  that  the  conference 
committee  would  have  one  less  item  with 
which  to  concern  itself? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  answer  is  that  If 
the  Senator  frc«n  Iowa  feels  that  way, 
he  should  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  authorized  for  this  year, 
which,  under  the  amendment  of  the  lead- 
ership, would  be  fixed  at  $975  million. 
The  proposals  I  am  offering  would  be  In 
conference.  I  feel  qmte  certain  that  the 
conference  would  return  with  a  single 
answer,  rather  than  to  have  the  authori- 
zation for  this  year  differ  from  the  au- 
thorizations for  1965  and  1966.  The 
House  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  authorizations  for  1965  and 
1966  In  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion,  but  has  he  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  why  the  amount  should  be 
$975  million  in  the  authorization  bill, 
rather  than  the  $900  milhon  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  reason  why  I 
have  selected  the  figure  $975  million  is 
that  it  is  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  by  the  two  ranking  members  of  the 
committee  who  dealt  with  this  question, 
and  who  know  much  more  about  the  sit- 
uation than  does  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  perhaps  more  than  most  Sena- 
tors can  know  about  it.    It  seems  to  me. 
without  having  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  that  we  would  be  on  firmer 
ground  If  we  placed  the  authorization 
for  the  2  succeeding  years  at  some  ceil- 
ing that  had  been  fixed  by  the  group  of 
distinguished  Senators  who  have  offered 
the  amendment  for  this  year,  which  pro- 
vides for  $975  million.   The  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  perfectly  well  that  Con- 
gress has  never  appropriated  an  amount 
up  to  the  celling  authorized.    Authoriza- 
tion bills  have  been  consistently  lower 
than  was  the  blanket  authorization  for 
1961,  and  appropriation  bills  have  been 
consistently  lower  than  that.    We  are 
not  talking  now  about  the  amount  that 
will  actually  be  appropriated.    I  am  sim- 
ply  trying   to  offer   an   amendment  to 
bring  the  authorization  into  conformity 
with  what  is  recommended  by  the  group 
of  distinguished  Senators  as  what  should 
be  authorized  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  £un  strongly  in  agree- 
ment with  that  approach.  I  propose  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa 


Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  amount  were  the 
same  as  the  amount  the  House  sent  to 
the  Senate,  I  would  feel  a  little  more 
comfortable  about  it,  unless  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  might  enlighten 
the  Senate  as  to  the  Justification  for  the 
extra  $75  million. 


Mr.  HOIliAND.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  talking  about  the  authorization 
for  1964.  My  amendment  relates  to  the 
authorizations  for  the  2  succeeding  years. 
Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  This  amount  is 
the  amount  that  was  actually  appropri- 
ated for  this  year.  1963,  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses. 
That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further,  so 
that  I  may  ask  another  question? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  year  was  $975  mil- 
lion. However,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  appropriation  was  $975 
million,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $900  million.  So  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  still  intrigued  by  the  Jus- 
tification the  Senate  has  now  found  to 
increase  the  House  amount  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  from  $900  to  $975 
million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa:  but  not  having  sat  In  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  what  the  reason 
was.  I  do  know  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  amendment  does  not  re- 
late to  the  authorization  for  this  year 
at  all.  I  take  It  that  amendments  pos- 
sibly will  be  offered  to  other  parts  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Senators.  I  have  merely 
tried  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the 
2  succeeding  years  by  $1,050  million, 
which  I  think  is  a  worthwhile  objective 
toward  which  all  of  us  should  try  to 
work. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Again,  I  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  Holland  amendment.  However. 
I  hope  that  perhaps  the  colloquy  that 
has  taken  place  might  develop  whether 
the  Holland  amendment  may  be  im- 
proved a  little  by  reducing  the  amount 
to  $900  million,  which  Is  the  amoimt  pro- 
vided by  the  House  In  the  bill  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  can  accomplish  what  he  suggests 
in  another  way,  be^'Ause  my  amendment 
relates  only  to  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  shall  propose  today  or  to- 
morrow, if  I  have  the  opportimlty  to  do 
so,  to  reduce  the  amount  in  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendments  from  $975  million 
to  $900  million.  As  I  understand,  for 
next  year  the  amount  of  authority 
would  be  reduced  trom.  $1,500  million  to 
$975  million,  and  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  reduce  it  from  $975  million  to  perhaps 
less  than  $900  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  experience  indi- 
cates anjrthing,  there  will  be  ample  en- 
ergy and  ambition  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comment.  / 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  very  important  that  we  take  a  few 
minutes  at  this  time  to  try  to  clarify  the 
parliamentary  situation  which  confronts 
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us  as  regards  the  parliamentary  effects 
of  the  Mansfield  amendments  and  the 
parliamentary  effects  of  the  Holland 
tmiendment.  Many  of  us  want  to  amend 
the  money  provisions  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
many  particulars  of  its  E>olicy.  But  we 
are  concerned  and  are  not  too  clear  about 
our  parliamentary  rights  in  regard  to 
money  item  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
spoken  about  an  amendment  which  he 
will  propose,  and  I  wish  to  make  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  in  a  parliamentary 
position  in  which  he  can  propose  it. 

I  have  an  amendment,  which  I  have 
not  yet  submitted  in  final  form,  which 
would  amend  the  text  on  page  1,  in  lines 
7  to  9  of  the  Mansfield  amendments,  by 
striking  out  ■$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years," 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$900,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964."  That 
would  mean  that  we  would  automatically 
drop  any  reference  in  the  bill  to  1965  and 
1966,  and  we  would  accept  the  House 
figure  for  1964;  namely.  $900  million. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  further  amend- 
ment: On  page  2  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

On  pages  40.  line  10,  strike  out  $176,000,000 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  $150,000,000. 

That  would  take  us  back,  as  regards 
the  contingency  fund,  to  $150  million. 
If  parliamentarily  possible,  we  would 
desire  to  handle  those  two  matters  to- 
gether, although  we  could  separate  them, 
and  could  deal  with  an  amendment  to 
the  contingency  fund  separately  from 
the  Mansfield  amendments — and  per- 
haps we  shoxild,  and  then  we  could  deal 
separately  with  an  amendment  of  $900 
million  for  Development  Loan  Fund; 
$900  million  is  the  figure  voted  by  the 
House. 

These  amendments  then  would  leave 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  it 
now  is  in  the  Mansfield  amendments. 

The  economic  aid  program  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  would  be  willing  to  raise  it 
beyond  what  Is  proposed  in  the  Mansfield 
amendments.  If  any  further  saving  is 
made  in  Latin  American  military  aid  it 
should  be  added  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress economic  aid  program.  That  would 
be  welcomed.  I  believe,  by  all  om-  friends 
in  Latin  America  among  the  heads  of 
state  of  democratic  governments. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  parliamentary 
Inquiry  is  as  follows:  Are  we  in  a  posi- 
tion to  seek  to  amend  the  Manfleld 
amendments  by  changing  the  figure  $975 
million,  in  line  7.  to  $900  million;  or  are 
we  now  in  a  parliamentary  position — 
with  the  Holland  amendment  pendixvg — 
in  which  we  cannot  act  on  the  Mansfield 
amendments  until  first  we  act  on  the 
Holland  amendment;  and  if  we  act  first 
on  the  Holland  amendment  and  if  the 
figure  $975  million,  which  is  called  for  by 
the  Holland  amendment,  prevails,  then 
will  we  be  foreclosed  from  amending  it 
to  $900  million,  particularly  if — as  are 
the  custom  and  practice  here — a  motion 
to  reconsider  and  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  are  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Holland  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 


figure  $975  million  would  be  agreed  to  in 
line  8;  and  the  Parliamentarian  Informs 
the  Chair  that  once  the  Holland  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to,  insofar  as  line  8  is  ccm- 
cemed.  thus  changing  the  amount  to 
$975  million,  line  7  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  would  still  be  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  E>oes  the  Chair  mean  to 
state  that  the  Mansfield  amendments 
would  still  be  open  to  amendment  in 
line  7,  even  though  the  Holland  amend- 
ment calling  for  $975  million  had  been 
agreed  to,  insofar  as  line  8  is  concerned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Assuming  that  in  line 
7,  the  figure  $975  is  changed  to  the  fig- 
ure $900  million,  as  called  for  by  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  would  we  then 
be  in  a  position  in  which  we  could  not 
subsequently  change  the  $975  million  fig- 
ure in  line  8? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  $975  million  figure  in  line  8 
would  then  be  frozen  in,  and — assuming 
adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amendments — 
could  not  be  amended  further. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  my  imder- 
standing.  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  point  out 
again  to  the  Senate  that  although  some 
do  not  like  my  use  of  the  phrase 
"powerhouse  amendments,"  it  is  a  rather 
apt  description  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments. 

Before  acting  on  it,  any  amendments 
to  It.  we  must  be  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  no  way  at  all  for  us  to  reach 
some  meeting  of  the  minds  in  reg£u:d  to 
this  bill,  for  I  have  no  intention  of  agree- 
ing to  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  the  Hol- 
land amendment  at  this  hour  until  there 
has  been  ample  cloakroom  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  parliamentary  effect  of  the 
Holland  amendment  as  regards  other 
changes  we  wish  to  make  later,  when  the 
Senate  may  reach  the  conclusion  that 
other  changes  should  be  made. 

It  is  a  difficult  position  to  occupy,  and 
yet  it  is  important  that  it  be  occupied, 
and  I  occupy  it  not  alone.  We  want 
Senators  to  realize  the  limitations  that 
have  been  placed  upon  their  freedom  of 
parliamentary  action  in  the  Senate  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments. We  think  there  should  be  a  good 
many  money  changes  in  the  bill.  I  shall 
ask  some  parliamentary  questions  on  that 
point  in  a  m(Hnent.  We  have  some  ave- 
nues open  that  will  make  that  possible. 
But  my  own  judgment  is  that  days  of 
time  would  be  saved  if  the  Mansfield 
amendments  were  withdrawn,  if  we 
cleared  the  decks,  and  if  we  started  on 
the  bill  item  by  item,  section  by  section, 
rather  than  to  have  a  cut  by  way  of  a 
general  money  cut  on  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  which  create  serious 
parliamentary  hurdles  for  those  of  us 
who  think  that  the  bill  should  be  cut 
much  more  than  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments would  cut  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
following  questions:  If  the  Holland 
amendment  were  adopted,  parliamen- 
tarily it  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 


item  of  $975  million  on  line  7.  Is  that 
true? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Holland  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
the  amoimt  of  $975  million  were  written 
Into  line  8  in  replacement  of  the  amount 
of  $1,500  million,  could  those  of  us  who 
think  that  the  bill  should  be  changed 
further  offer  a  complete  substitute 
for  section  (b)  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  provided  a  substantial  change 
were  made  in  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  to  that 
point  in  a  moment.  Assuming  ttiat  a  very 
substantial  change  would  be  made  in  the 
paragraph,  would  we  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  we  could  modify  the 
amount  of  $975  million  In  the  Holland 
amendment,  even  though  the  Holland 
amendment  were  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  states  that  such  action 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  we  come  to  what  a 
substantial  change  would  be.  If  we  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  paragraph  (b) 
which  would  read: 

Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  each  of  the  next  four  succeeding 
years,"  and  Inserting  "for  each  of  the  next 
two  years," 

Would  that  be  a  substantial  change? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  that  reducing  the  period  of 
time  from  4  to  2  years  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial change. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  might  offer  such  a  substitute  for 
paragraph  (b),  we  would  be  In  a  parli- 
amentary position,  even  though  the  Hol- 
land amendment  were  adopted,  to  offer, 
for  example,  the  amendment  that  many 
of  us  propose  to  offer  on  the  contingency 
fund,  leaving  it  at  the  figure  of  $150  mil- 
lion? The  adoption  of  the  Holland 
amendment  would  in  no  conceivable  way 
affect  our  parliamentary  right  to  amend 
the  contingency  fund? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Agree- 
ing to  the  Holland  amendment  would  not 
affect  any  other  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Likewise  we  could  pro- 
pose to  cut  further  into  the  military  aid 
figures  of  the  Mansfield  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  to  give  considera- 
tion to  a  withdrawal  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  for  the  time  being  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  do  all  the  parlia- 
mentary manipulating  and  maneuvering 
in  strategic  action  that  would  be  called 
for  as  long  as  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments are  before  the  Senate,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  change  the  bill 
in  respect  to  various  provisions  can  go 
ahead  and  see  how  much  we  can  change. 
Then  they  can  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  offer  or  reoffer  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  know  our  reasons  in  making  that 
proposal.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  oome 
to  pass,  but  let  us  hsrpothetically  assume 
that  we  are  beaten  on  most  or  all  of  our 
amendments.     Then  the  proponents  of 
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tbe  bUl  might  decide  that  they  do  not 
want  to  cut  the  bill  at  all.  not  reoffer 
the  Mansfield  amendments,  and  let  the 
committee  bill  stand  as  it  is. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  nin  that 
risk.  But  what  we  feel  sad  about  Is  that 
we  have  been  placed  in  this  parliamen- 
tary position  in  which  we  have  to  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  time  in  conference 
and  prevent  votes  from  occurring  herie 
in  the  Senate  until  we  can  see  the  end 
of  tbe  trail  parliamentarywise. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  all  the 
Mansfield  amendments  have  done  is  to 
slow  OS  up.  We  are  cautious  men.  and 
we  shall  be  exceedingly  cautious,  for  no 
matter  who  disagrees  with  us.  we  believe 
we  are  putting  up  a  fight  here  in  the 
Senate  on  a  question  so  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  taxpayer  and  so 
Important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country 
foreign  policywise,  that  we  are  going  to 
take  all  the  slings  and  arrows  that  may 
be  directed  at  us  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  can  aay  to  our  constituents  that 
we  did  all  we  could.  We  at  least  tried 
not  to  go  to  sleep  by  swallowing  any 
parliamentary  pills  that  the  leadership 
may  have  stuffed  into  us. 

I  only  make  the  plea.  I  cannot  bring 
about  a  withdrawal  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  unless  the  proponents  wish 
to  withdraw  them.  My  parliamentary 
question  is  as  follows:  There  is  nothing 
that  prevents  the  proponents  of  the 
Mansfield  amendments  from  withdraw- 
ing the  amendments,  is  there? 

The  PRBSBDINa  OFFICER.  There 
is  nothing  that  would  prevent  the  Mans- 
field amendments  being  postponed  tem- 
porarily or  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  Chair  states 
"postponed  temporarily,"  such  action 
would  not  clear  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  can  be  withdrawn  at  the 
x«quest  of  the  proponents.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstixu)]  might 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendments  could 
be  leoffered  at  any  time  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  wished  to  reofler 
\h&ax7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  coiirse,  if  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  nevertheless  offer  his  amendment 
as  a  separate  amendment  to  the  bill. 

He  could  not  very  well  offer  It  to  a 
withdrawn  amendment.  But  I  would 
assume — I  do  not  know — ^that  If  the 
Mansfield  amendments  were  withdrawn, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  woxild  probably 
glre  consideration  to  postponing  any 
further  consideration  of  his  amendment 
at  this  time.  He  would  have  to  change 
Its  form.  In  any  event.  If  the  Mansfield 
amendment  were  withdrawn. 

I  have  raised  all  the  parliamentary  In- 
quiries that  I  care  to  raise  at  this  time, 
so  there  can  be  some  consultation  on 
the  suggestions  that  I  am  making  in  be- 
half of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  request  that  it  be  live. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

(No.  203  Leg.] 

AUan  Hart  Mundt 

Allott  Hartke  Muskle 

Anderson  Hayden  Nelson 

BarUett  Hlckenlooper  Neub«rger 

Bayh  fllU  Pearson 

Bible  Holland  Pell 

Boggs  Hruska  Prouty 

Brewster  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Inouye  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Johnston  Robertson 

Byrd,  W.Va.  Jordan.  N.C.  Ruaaell 

Cannon  Keating  SaltonstaU 

Carlson  Kuchel  Scott 

Case  Lausclie  Simpson 

Ohureh  Long,  La.  Snuithers 

Clark  MagnuKtn  Smith 

Curtis  ifanslleld  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  McCarthy  Stennls 

Dodd  McClellan  Talmadge 

Oomlnlck  McOovern  Thiumond 

Douglas  Mclntyre  Toiwer 

Eaiender  Metcalf  Walters 

■mn  Miller  Williams.  N.J. 

Fong  Monroney  WUllams,  Del. 

Pulbrlght  Morse  Tarborough 

Oore  Morton  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Oruenlng  Moea  Toung.  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
lanb],  the  Senator  from  Oklahcxna  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachxisetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missoxirt  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOeeI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBTCOFFl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  SYifiNCTONl  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  due  to 
illness.       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javxts]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .   A  quonmi  is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfteldI,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  in  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  already  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  they 
have  not  been  ordered. 

AMXIfSMZMT    MO.    »•* 

roanoM  aid  bthlos  ikdusteisb  abkoao  to  com- 
PETx  wrru  n.s.  iKsxTarRixs 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greater  foUies  committed  under 
the  foreign  economic  assistance  program 
has  been  the  practice  of  using  IJB.  dol- 
lars to  establish  or  expand  industries 
abroad  which  compete  with  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

Since  1945  we  have  spent  $1,735,685.- 
782  building  up  steel  producing  capacities 
in  such  countries  as  Japan.  Turkey, 
France,  India.  Korea.  Liberia.  Peru,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Today  our  own  steel  mills 
are  operating  well  under  their  capacities. 

We  have  spent  abroad,  since  1955,  $14,- 
507,024  to  build  \ip  foreign  fishery  re- 
sources, while  our  own  fishing  resources 
at  home  have  been  sorely  neglected  and 
are  flomidering. 

We  have  given  or  loaned  millions  to 
establish  and  expand  textile  mills  in 
many  foreign  countries  while  our  own 
textile  mills  are  in  ever  more  serious 
trouble  because  they  cannot  compete  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  more  modem 
textile  mills  abroad. 

Paper  mills,  rubber  plants,  chemical 
plants,  and  aluminum  plants  could  also 
be  cited  as  examples  of  instances  in 
which  AID  dollars  have  been  used  to 
build  facilities  abroad  to  compete  with 
VS.  industries  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  markets. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7885.  the  bill  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
so  as  to  lessen  competition  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  businesses  founded 
with  US.  AID  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  296)  proposed 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Grusning  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the 
United  States  are  operating  at  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  capacity  and  that  such 
assistance  will  not  result  in  depriving  such 
United  States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable 
share  of  world  markets.  The  {"resident  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivcfi  fully  and  currently  informed  of  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  productive  enter- 
prises In  all  countries,  including  specifically 
the  numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the  types  of 
such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of  such 
enterprises." 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  is  identical  with  the  provision 
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dealing  with  this  same  subject  appearing 
in  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  al- 
ready has  a  provision  aimed  at  cutting 
down  competition  with  UJS.  industries 
through  loans  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  620(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
section  aoi  of  this  Act  for  construction  or  op- 
eration of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  where  such  enterprise  will  compete 
with  United  States  enterprise  unless  such 
country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion for  use  or  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  such  facility  during  the 
life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure  to  imple- 
ment such  agreement  by  the  other  contract- 
ing party,  the  President  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish necessary  Import  controls  to  effectu- 
ate the  agreement.  The  restrictions  imposed 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
waived  by  the  President  where  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  Is,  In  the  national  security 
Interest. 


1. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Even  a  cursory 
reading  of  this  provision  Indicates  that 
it  is  severely  limited — more  limited  than 
It  should  be  to  protect  adequately  U.S. 
business.  As  I  shall  demonstrate  shortly, 
many  industries  In  the  United  States 
have  lost  their  foreign  markets  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provision 
on  this  subject  In  the  present  law — sec- 
tion 620(d)— is  limited  to  development 
loans. 

It  has  been  further  limited  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  its  provisions  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Order  No. 
MO-1016.1  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Manual  entitled 
"Impact  of  Aid  on  the  UJ3.  Economy — 
Competition  With  \JS.  Enterprise."  ef- 
fective August  1,  1962.  be  printed  In  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  is  a  truly  re- 
markable document. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  con- 
gressional directive  contained  in  section 
620  (d>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  the 
narrowest  possible  interpretation. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  curious  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  granting  of  the  loan 
will  lead  to  competition  with  IJB.  busi- 
ness. Thus  paragraph  II-A  of  this  order 
provides  as  follows : 

A.  Likelihood  of  competition:  Section  620 
(d)  will  apply  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
sutwtantial  evidence  that  competition  In 
the  VS.  market  wiU  take  place  during  the 
life  of  the  loan.  It  should  not  be  considered 
applicable  in  those  cases  where  there  is  only 
a  posslbUlty  that  such  competition  wlU  oc- 
cur or  where  there  is  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  compeUtiou  wiU  develop  prior  to 
repayment  of  the  loan. 


Under  this  paragraph,  Mr.  President, 
note  that  it  must  be  proven  by  "substan- 
tial evidence  that  competition  in  the  U.S. 
market  will  take  place."  However,  if 
there  is  a  possibility  that  such  compe- 
tition will  occur,  the  loan  may  still  be 
granted.  Apparently  it  must  be  proven 
by  the  strongest  evidence  that  there  will 
be  competition.  In  these  enterprises — 
such  as  steel  mills,  for  example — why 
should  there  not  be  the  requirement  that 
it  must  be  proven  by  substantial  evidence 
that  there  will  not  be  competition  with 
U.S.  industries? 

But  this  strange  order  weakens  the 
congressional  directive  contained  in  sec- 
tion 620  (d»  even  still  further. 

Paragraph  II-B  provides : 

B.  U.S.  market:  The  restrictive  provision 
applies  only  with  respect  to  direct  competi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  not  designed 
to  limit  exix>rts  for  use  or  consumption  out- 
side the  United  States  even  though  such 
exports  would  compete  with  U.S.  enterprises 
in  foreign  markets. 

Observe,  Mr.  President,  the  only  con- 
sideration is  the  market  for  the  particu- 
lar product  in  the  United  States.  The 
paragraph  sp>ecifically  decrees  that  ex- 
ports outside  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  considered  even  though  such  ex- 
ports would  compete  with  U.S.  enter- 
prises in  foreign  markets. 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars.  Mr. 
President,  would  have  great  difficulty  un- 
derstanding our  actions  during  the  past 
10  years.  He  would  have  seen  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  great  export  nation, 
deliberately  using  its  funds  to  establish 
abroad,  steel  mills  to  compete  abroad 
with  our  steel  mills,  paper  mills  to  com- 
pete abroad  with  our  paper  mills,  textile 
mills  to  compete  with  our  textile  mills, 
and  so  on  and  on  and  on. 

At  the  same  time  the  man  from  Mars 
would  have  heard  the  AID  administra- 
tors proudly  proclaim  that  80  percent  of 
the  AID  dollars  are  spent  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course  they  are  now.  That 
was  not  so  a  few  years  back. 

But  even  so,  Mr.  President,  should  not 
the  AID  administrators  in  the  past  have 
considered  the  end  result  years  from 
then  when  the  steel  mills  built  with  AID 
funds  could  compete  abi-oad  for  steel  or- 
ders against  our  own  steel  producers? 
And  with  our  steel  mills  operating  well 
below  capacity  they  are.  in  addition, 
forced  to  compete  with  steel  produced  in 
modem  plants  erected  with  AID  funds. 

In  the  i>ast  5  years  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  loaned  for  steel  mill  construc- 
tion and  expansion  of  facilities  the  sum 
of  $327.8  mUlion— all  U.S.  doUars. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  World  Bank  has 
loaned  for  steel  mill  construction  and  ex- 
pansion the  sum  of  $380.3  million,  a  good 
portion  in  UJ3.  dollars. 

In  the  years  between  1954  and  1962 
AID  and  its  predecessors  have  granted 
and  loaned  the  sum  of  $249.3  million  for 
steel  mill  construction  and  expansion  of 
facilities. 

These  three  agencies  alone  account  for 
loans  and  grants  to  erect  and  expand 
steelmaking  faciliUee  abroad  of  $957.4 
million. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
showing  these  loans  for  steelmaking  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Representative 
Bob  Casey,  has  obtained  fnxn  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  listing  of  loans 
and  grants  to  steel  industries  abroad,  to 
pulp  and  paper  plants  abroad,  to  petro- 
leum and  related  facihties  abroad,  to 
chemical  plants  abroad,  to  aluminum 
plants  abroad,  to  plastic  plants  abroad, 
and  to  rubber  plants  abroad.  He  is 
greatly  to  be  commended  for  obtaining 
such  a  list.  It  is  admittedly  an  inccnn- 
plete  list  since  the  Library  of  Congress 
forwarded  it  to  him  with  this  caveat: 

The  enumeration  of  total  foreign  aid  to 
specific  industries  can  be  undertaken  with 
only  limited  success.  •  •  •  The  Agency  itself 
does  not  compile  aid  figures  according  to  in- 
dustry or  by  name. 

According  to  that  chart,  in  the  years 
from  1945  to  1963  the  United  States  has 
given  or  loaned  for  steel  mills  the  total 
sum  of  at  least  $1,735,685,782. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that 
now — but  a  few  years  later — our  steel  in- 
dustry is  operating  at  less  than  capacity, 
that  our  textile  industry  is  in  difficulty, 
and  so  on? 

Add  this.  Mr.  President,  to  the  facts 
disclosed  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  on  July  15,  1963.  when  he 
disclosed  the  shocking  dual  rate  system 
under  which  imports  into  the  United 
States  pay  lower  ocean  freight  rates  than 
must  be  paid  to  export  the  very  same 
item  from  the  United  States. 

The  wonder,  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  is  not 
worse  than  it  is. 

No.  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  the 
fact  that  80  percoit  of  the  AID  dollar 
Is  spent  in  the  United  States  when  it  is 
being  spent  to  build  up  industries  abroad 
which  will  compete  on  advantageous 
terms  with  U.S.  industry  in  the  years 
ahead. 

It  is  time  that  we  stopped  using  tax 
dollars  from  U.S.  industry  to  build  up 
competition  with  that  very  same  indus- 
try abroad. 

But.  Mr.  President.  let  us  continue  to 
study  the  amazing  AID  docximent  issued 
to  implement  the  congressional  directive 
contained  in  section  620(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Paragraph  m  states  that  the  direc- 
tive is  limited  to  development  loans  and 
only  devdopment  loans  for  productive 
enterprises.  It  does  not  Kpp'^  to  com- 
modity import  loans,  loans  to  develop- 
ment banks,  technical  assistance  loans, 
stabilization  loans  or  program  loans 
where  the  loan  cannot  be  clearly  identi- 
fied as  aiding  a  productive  enterprise 
which  will  compete  in  the  UJ8.  mai^t. 
The  paragraph  does  make  a  concession 
for  loans  to  development  banks  or  pro- 
gram loans  by  saylzig  it  is  applicable  only 
where  it  is  known  that  the  loan  will 
be  used  to  assist  enterprises  which  win 
oompete  in  the  U.S.  maitet. 


"\ 
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Note  here,  Mr.  President,  where  the 
burden  of  iwoof  is  placed.  It  must  be 
known  that  the  industry  aided  by  the 
loan  will  compete  with  T3S.  business  in 
the  United  States  to  have  section  620(d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
iHK>ly.  But  even  if  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  industry  aided  will  compete  with 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  United  States 
that  poesibillty  may  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  U.S.  businessman. 

We  must  do  away  with  the  warped 
thinking  which  seems  to  have  all  too 
many  ofBeials  in  its  sway — the  warped 
thinking  that  what  helps  business  abroad 
of  necessity  helps  business  in  the 
United  States.  That  Just  is  not  so. 
I  Therefore,  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment— which  is  exactly  the  same  as  ap- 
pears in  the  House -passed  bill — will  be 
adopted. 

Exhibit  1 

Impact   of    AID    on    th«    UJ3.    Bcokomt — 
COMPmnON  WITH  U.S.  Entkxfusx 

Z.    XJCMtATIOW 

Section  6a0(d)  oX  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1061  problblta  loans  to  productive 
enterprises  whlcb  will  compete  with  XS3. 
enterprises  In  the  VS.  market  unless  the 
country  agrees  to  limit  the  enterprtse's  ex- 
port* to  tfa*  United  States  to  30  percent  of 
the  annual  production  of  the  facility  for  the 
life  of  the  loan.  This  prohibition  may  be 
waived  by  the  President  wbsre  it  is  in  the 
national  security  Interest  to  do  so. 

n.  amnaHCK 

All  development  loan  proposals  should  be 
reviewed  to  detennine  whether  the  provisicms 
of  eao(d)  are  applicable.  In  testing  loan 
proposals  for  this  pxirpose  AID  will  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles: 

A.  Likelihood  of  competition:  Section  620 
(d)  will  apply  In  those  cases  where  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  competition  In  the 
UJS.  market  will  take  place  during  the  life  of 
the  loan.  It  should  not  be  considered  appli- 
cable IB  tboee  caass  where  there  Is  only  a 
posBlbAilty  tbat  suoh  oompetltlcn  will  occur 
or  where  thwe  Is  no  reesoaabte  expectation 
tbat  competition  wlU  develop  prior  to  repay- 
ment of  the  loan. 


B.  UB.  market:  The  restrictive  provision 
applies  only  with  respect  to  direct  competi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  not  designed 
to  limit  exports  for  use  or  consumption  out- 
side the  TTnlted  SUtes  even  thotigh  such  ex- 
ports would  compete  with  UJ8.  enterprises 
in  foreign  markets. 

C.  Nature  of  loan:  The  application  of  the 
provision  Is  limited  to  assistance  provided  in 
the  form  of  development  loans  rather  than 
to  all  economic  assistance  under  part  I  of  the 
act.  It  is  further  limited  to  loans  for  the  op- 
eration or  construction  of  productive  enter- 
prises. It  will  not  apply  to  commodity  Im- 
port loans,  loans  to  development  banks, 
technical  assistance  loans,  stabilization  loans 
or  program  loans  where  the  loan  cannot  be 
clearly  identified  as  aiding  a  productive  en- 
terprise which  wUl  compete  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. In  the  case  of  most  loans  of  this  type 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  determine 
what  particular  enterprise  will  benefit.  In 
the  case  of  loans  to  development  banks  or  a 
program  loan  where  It  Is  known  that  the  loan 
will  be  used  to  assist  enterprises  which  will 
compete  in  the  VS.  market,  section  620(d) 
may  be  applicable.  Determination  as  to  the 
applicability  of  section  620(d)  will  need  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  each  such 
case. 

In  the  event  a  positive  finding  Is  made  that 
an  aided  enterprise  will  compete  with  U.S. 
enterprise,  an  agreement  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  prevent  exportation  for  use  or  con- 
sumption in  the  U.S.  market  of  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
aided  enterprise  during  the  life  of  the  loan 
must  be  reached.  This  agreement  may  be 
incorporated  In  the  loan  agreement  or  take 
the  form  of  a  separate  agreement.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  to  impose  Import  con- 
trols necessary  to  effectuate  the  objective  of 
section  620(d)  if  the  agreement  is  not 
reached  or  implonented. 

Section  620 (d)  expressly  authorizes  the 
President  to  waive  the  restrictions  of  that 
section  where  he  determines  such  waiver  is 
in  the  national  security  interest.  Authority 
to  grant  such  waivers  is  expressly  reserved 
to  the  President  under  the  terms  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10073  of  November  3,  1061. 

m.  V.B.  aaxAS  or  sttbstamtiai.  labob  sxtbplus 
Sections  aoia.  aila.  and  604a  of  the  1961 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  require  the  President 
to  take  Into  aocount  possible  adverse  effects 
of  the  use  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 


development  grants,   technical   cooperation. 

and  procurement  outside  the  United  States 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  "with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus." 


Exhibit  2 

World  Bank  loans  for  steel  mQU 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Ck>lombla,   South   America 30.  0 

Australia 18.  4 

Belgium 12.  1 

Italy 1. 9 

Yugoslavia 8.  7 


India  (foxir  loans) : 

1 

2 

3. - 

4.. 


29. 
75. 
20. 
32. 


Total 156.7 


Japan  ( 10  loans) : 

1 _ 5. 13 

2 - 20.  00 

3 8.  00 

4 _ S3.  00 

5 - _ 10.  00 

6 _ - 22.  00 

7 __ _ 24.  00 

8 _ 20.  00 

0 _ 6  00 

10 - 7.  00 

11 _ 2.  30 


ToUl 167.  62 


Total  loans  made  for  steel 
mills  by  World  Bank 


380.32 


Lines  of  credit  extended  by  Export-Import 
Bank  for  steel  miU  conttructUm  and  ex- 
pansion of  facilities — 1958  to  1963,  in- 
elusive 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Japan,  7  credits 84.8 

Philippines,  1  credit 62.8 

Turkey,  1  credit __ Ifi.O 

France,  4  credits 6.4 

Italy,  4  credits-— _ 83.0 

Spain.  4  credits _ SO.  8 

Argentina,  3  credits 10.  4 

Chile.  1  credit 8.S 

Mexico,  1  credit 16.9 


Total,  26  credits 327.8 


AID  or  predecessor  agency  dbligaUotis  for  iron  and  steel  projects  by  country  and  project,  fiscal  years  IQoi-Si 

[In  tbousandt  of  doUsn] 


Rcsloii,  country,  uul  projNt 

Flaoalypar 
obUgated 

AID  or 
pradeoeaMf 

obiigatioDS  ■ 

Beslon,  country,  antl  project 

Fifk-al  year 
oMlsated 

AID  or 
Obligations  1 

Total   <kll  rpfinnf   ,     .      

MO,  333 

Far  Ewt - 

3.  on 

PfilTift,  l^pqMip  o# 

11«,060 

006 

1054  and  1964 

1954 

Stwl  tube  mill,  Ya  Tunj  Enterprise,  Ino 

Tan*  V:na  Imnvnrkfi 

iOU  to  lOM 

1057 

loas 

ISM 

toss 

Bpaln. 

7,5«0 

4M 
2-20 

.Alios  Bomos  de  VlMsya  soli  RtDliis  adi — 

Empress  blast  fumaoe.    . . 

4.4M 
3,100 

Korea , 

Wire  Bops  Mannf»ctiirtag  Cs 

2,228 

Tngoslavia ....  ..... - 

%m 

122 

1061 
10B4 

111 

Bisak  Ironworks  (developmeat  laan) 

8.508 

Pusan  Ironworks......... 

i.oes 

Near  East  sdA  south  Asia. 

BuTOf>ean  0«al  end  Bteel  Comxiimtty 

100,000 

U0,3M 

Contrfijutlon  to  capltalltatlon  (loan) » 

140, 000 

India 

■  ■ 

750 

Bokaro  Steel  Plant 

Turkey............. 

loa 

i  !■  . 

750 

-O" 

120,600 

Stael  mm  (EresM)  (development  loan) 

1060  and  IOU 

Eto.aoo 

•  Data  en  devetovBeat  leans  aie  loaa  aatherlaBtlena. 


■  Data  on  proportloa  for  steel  enly  aot  available. 
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Eeanomic  development  projects  from  U.S.-otmed  foreign  currencies,^  July  1,  1954,  to  June  SO,  1962 

[In  tbooaands  of  dollar  equivalents] 


20999 


Country  and  projnot 

Sooroeof 

funds 

Fiaoalyear 

obligated 

AID  or 
predecessor 
obligations 

Country  and  project 

Source  of 

funds 

Fiscal  year 
obligated 

AID  or 
predecessor 
obligiitlona 

Total 

15,686 

BrasU    

6,831 

,\ti.>!trla ..: ..... 

3,164 

Minss  Oerais  steel  plant 

India 

480 

1061 

6,831 

480 
480 
480 
480 

1057 
1058 
1058 
1057 

Steel  mill 

1,346 
846 
677 
386 

01 

Bokaro  steel  plant 

Yugoslavia.™  „ 

403 

1063 

Stcfl  and  malleable  foui 
Fabricated  structural  st 

idry 

01 

«el... 

6,610 

Iron  wnrlriR,  Nlkiflf 

480 

1068 

1 

6,610 

F 

Represents  the  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  derived  from  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  sec.  402  and  title  I,  Public  Law  480.    Data  on  Public 


Law  480  loans  to  Japan  are  not  in  sofficieot  detail  to  differentiate  any  loans  benefiting 
the  steel  Industry. 


AID  or  predecessor 


1 


ency  commitments  for  aid  to  iron  arui  steel  industry,  summary  by  country  and  fiscal  year  of  supporting  tables  II  to 

IV,  July  1,  1948,  to  June  SO,  1962 
[In  millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents] 


Region  and  country 

Total 

through 

June  30, 

1062 

Fiscal  year 

1040 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1054 

1065 

1066 

1067 

1066 

1060 

1061 

1062 

Qrand  total 



472.5 

129.8 

71.6 

6.2 

ao 

107.0 

2.4 

0.8 

1.0 

7.0 

12.3 

132.6 

0.0 

Europe ... . 

332.3 

120.8 

71.6 

6.2 

.0 

107.0 

.6 

1.7 

7.0 

8.6 

,. — . -. — ............. — 

Austria 

28.2 

8.3 

75.5 

54.8 

14.0 

.8 

8.4 

27.2 

14.1 

>  100.0 

18.7 
5.5 

70.0 
7.6 

.8' 

6.4 

2.0 

1.3 

46.1 

14.0 

•1.7 

>l.4 

— 

Helglum. 

France 

4.1 
1.1 

lUly 

Net  lerlands 

j^ 

PortugaL 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

^ 

.0 

7.0 

.6 



- 

27.2 

Yugoslavia ,. 

15.6 

&6 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

100.0 

Far  East J. 

t- 

2.0 

2.4 

.2 

.2 

China,  Republic  of 



.7 
2.2 

.4 

2.0 

{«) 
.2 

.2 

Korea 

r 

t - 

"""" 

Near  East  and  south  Asia.. 

130.6 

12.3 

117.3 

.0 

India 4 

.0 
120L6 





~i2T 

~ii7T 

«.» 

Turkey 

*■— - 

-—-——-• 

6.8 

6.8 

T 

Represents  the  use  of  U.8.-owned  foreign  currencies  generated  by  surplus  agricul 
turel  commodity  sales  under  sec  402  and  Public  Law  480,  title  I;  India  includee  the 
equivalent  of  3100,000  in  fiscal  year  1062;  all  other  data  are  dollar  commitments. 


*  Data  on  proportion  lor  steel  only  not  availabie. 
I  Less  than  360,000. 


NoTK.— There  were  no  commitments  in  fiscal  year  1953  and  fiscal  year  1060. 

European  iron  and  steel  projects  financed  in  part  by  the  United  States  under  the  European  recovery  program,  by  country  and  project, 

fiscal  years  1949-61  * 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  project 


Total,  all  oountrles. 
Austria 


VOEST     (Verelnlgta     Oesterreichisch     Eisen-und 

Stahlwerke  A.C.)  Llns 

VOEST,  Lint 

Do 

Alpine     Montan     (Oeeterretohiaoh     Alpine 

tangesellschaft),  Donawlti 

Alpine  Montan  Donawks 

Do 


Mon- 


Belglum ]j. 


P. A.  Mctallurgique  d'Btperanoe-Longdot,  Liege. 

S.A.  Ougree  Marihaye,  Ouxree 

Pbenix  Works  at  Flemiaale-Uaute,  near  Liege... 


France. 


SOLLAC  (Societe  Lorraine  de  Laminage  Contlnu), 

Haynnge  and  Ebange. .  . 

UaiNOH    (Union    Slderurglgue    du    Nord    de    la 

France),  Denaln  (Nord)  and  MonUtaire  (Oiae) 

SIDE  LOR  (formerly  Bodete  Lorraine  des  Aderies 

de  Rombas),  Rombai 

Sto.  Anonyms  dea  Forges  et  Aderies  de  Diuing, 

Dillingen  in  the  Saar „ 

Aclrrles  de  Longwy,  Mont  Saint  Martin 

J.J.  Camaudet  Forges  de  Baase-Indre 


Project 

approval 

date 


Apr.     1, 1040 
do 

Apr.     6, 1050 


Feb.  26,1040 
May  26, 1940 
Apr.  27,1050 


Apr.  1,1040 
Feb.  0. 1060 
Apr.  1, 1040 


June  14,1949 

Apr.     1, 1040 

Sept.    2,1040 

Dec.  21,1960 
.do. 


Feb.  25,1949 


ECA 

dollar 

obligations 


207,566 


26,110 


2,887 
8,362 
2,160 

4.147 
3.346 
4,208 


8,343 


2.320 
2.866 
3.148 


75, 476 


66,164 

11,910 

1,301 

2.038 
2,004 
1,000 


Country  and  project 


Italy. 


FIN8IDER 

FIAT.  Turin  and  AvlRllana 

Aodalerie  e  Ferriere  Lombarde  FALCK,  Milan 

Do 

Cantieri  Metallurgici  Italian!  (FALCK  sabakllary), 

CasteUamaredi  Stabia 

BI8MA,  Soc.  Industrie  Siderur^che  e  Afllni,  Villa- 

dossola 

TERNL  Sooletaper  L'Elcttridta,  TemJ 

RBCAELLl.  Giuseppe  e  Fratetk)  Redaelll,  S.p.A., 

Rogoredo 

Rssa-Viola,  8.A.  Pont  St.  Martin,  Aoeu  Valley , 

FerrotublS.p.A.  (FIT),  MQaa 


Netherlands 

Royal  Dntdi  Blast  Furnace  Sl  Steel  Co,  IJmoiden.. 
Portugal 


A.  J.  OUvelra  PUhee  &  Co.,  LDa.,  S.  Joao  da  Ma- 
deira. 
Spain. 


Sagunto  Steel  Plant  >. 
United  Kingdom... 


Steel  Co.  of  Wales,  Ltd.,  Margram  and  Treste,  South 

Wales. 
StewarU  A   Lloyds,   Ltd.,  Corby.  England,  and 

Clydesdale  and  Tolcross,  Scotland. 


Project 

spproval 

dau 


Aug.  18,1040 
Aug.  4,1949 
June  30,1949 
May  18,1960 

June  30,1949 


do 

Apr.     6, 1940 

Aug.  17,1060 
Aug.  30,1040 
July   1^1049 


Dee.    1, 1940 

Feb.  14,1040 


June  33,1052 


Apr.    1, 1040 
May  26,1940 


ECA 

dollar 

obUgations 


54,760 


32,300 
7,408 
1,640 
4,502 

2,131 

2.538 
1,315 

1.067 

1,560 

200 


14,036 


14,036 


847 


847 


853 


853 


27,224 


28,373 
1,851 


'  List  includee  1  project  ifiproved  in  1062. 


*  Financed  under  Spanish  loan  program.  Public  Law  760,  81st  Cong.,  approved 
Sept.  6. 1950. 
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vs.  and  itUenuttUmal  feneiu  mid  to  tht 

steel  iTiduttrie*  of  the  vortd,  194S-«3 

BZPOBT-tMFOKT  BAITK  CaXDITS  TO  VOEBON  STSZL 

nfsuBTmixs,  it4a-«s 
Africa:  Amount 

Liberia:  authorized 

Ub«rla  Ulnlng  Co..  1949...  M.  000.  000 
Liberia  Iron  Ore  Ltd..  1060.  5. 636.  000 
NaUonal     Iron     Ore     Ltd.. 

19«0- - 6,000,000 

Llberlan    Amer-Swed    llln- 

eralB.    I960 30.000.000 

Asia: 
Japan: 

Fuji  Iron  tt  Steel  Co..  1967.  10,  300,  000 
Tawata   Iron   *   Steel   Co., 

1967 - 26.000.000 

Toyo  Kohan  Co..  Ltd.,  1968.  7, 100,  000 
Toyo  Kohan  Co.,  Ltd.,  I960-  3.  000.  000 
Japan    Steel    &    Tube    Co.. 

1961 - 6.600,000 

Tujl    Iron    and    Steel    Co., 

1961 16.600.000 

Sumlmoto  Metal.  Inc.,  1962.  8,  100,  000 
Tawata   Iron   &   Steel   Co., 

1962 26,000.000 

KawasaU  Steel  Corp.,  1962.     18,  600,  000 
Philippines : 
American  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 

1967 98,000 

Tsmael  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  1967.  68,  000 

Jacinto  Steel,  Inc.,  1968 58,  000 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 
for  steel  mill  construc- 
tion, 1961... 62,300,000 

Turkey: 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  1946---  5.341,014 
Vulcan  Iron  Works.  1947---  2.  621.  469 
Republic  of  Turkey,  I960-  -  -  681 ,  663 

Republic  of  Turkey,  Kara- 

buk  Iron  &  Steel,  1969-..     15,  000,  000 
Canada: 

SteepRockMlnes.  Ltd  ,  1948..       5.700,000 
Europe: 
Austria :      Oesterrelchlsch- Al- 
pine. 1967 28,  150.  000 

France: 
Union  Sid  du  Nord,  1960...       1.  036, 000 
XTnlon  Sid  du  Nord,  1960...       1, 142,  000 
Union  Sid  du  Vord.  I960..-       3,  636, 000 
Union  Sid  du  Nord,  1961--.  842,000 

Germany:     Augiist    Thyssen- 

Hutte.  A.O.,  1956 ---     10.000,000 

Italy: 

Instltuto  MobUlare  Itali- 
an©.   1947 9,000,000 

Instltuto     Moblllare     Steel 
Mills: 

AlU  Form.  1947- 3.834.000 

Teml.  1947.. 1,350.000 

Dalmlne,  1947 1,300,000 

ComlgUano,  1947 3,000,000 

Equipment  for  steel  mills, 

1956.- -- --       2,000,000 

Equipment  for  steel  mills. 

1956 -.       5,000,000 

Equipment    for    auto    and 

steel,    1966 10,000.000 

Innocentl,   SJ'.A.,    1966 1,500.000 

Equipment   for    steel    mill, 

1968.- 7,000,000 

Blast    furnace    and    rolling 

mill,  1968 6,500,000 

Itatslder  steel  plant,  1962- .     26,000,000 
Spain: 

Union  de  Siderurgicas  As- 

turians,  S-A.,  1968 6.800.000 

Empress  Naclonal,  1959 4,400.000 

Empresa    Nac    Siderurglca, 

I960 2,300,000 

Empresa     Nac     Siderurglca, 

1961 13.000,000 

Altos  Homos  Vlscaya,  1961.     18,  000,  000 
Empresa    Nac    Siderurglca, 

1962-- 6,600.000 

Yugoslavia :  Government  at 
Yugoslavia  to  purchase 
original  U.S.  steel  mill 
equipment,  1961 16,000,000 


VJ.  and  intemtitional  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  voorld,  194S-63 — Con. 
Latin  America:  Amount 

Argentina :  authoriaed 

Soc  Mixta  Slderurgla,  1966.  $60,000,000 

Aclnfer.  8-A..  1959 700.000 

Socle  Indus  Argentina.  Tu- 

bos  Acero.  1969 1. 710. 000 

Aclndar      Ind.      Argentina 

Aceros,  1960 6,645.000 

Dalmino,  SAFTA.  1960 1,842,000 

Soc.   Ind.   Argentina  Tubos 

Ac,  1960 - 1.676.000 

Industrias  Puerto  San  Mar- 
tin, 1968- 90.000 

Somlsa,    Steel    Mill    Equip- 
ment.   1960 -- 12,000,000 

Aclnfer     Ind.     Arg.     Acero 

8A,    1960 170,600 

Acinfer     Ind.     Fundlclones 

SA,    1961 -- 106,000 

Rycsa     SAM    Steel     Shear. 

1961 9,000 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Roea.  1961 241,660 

Dolmine      SAFTA,     Equip- 
ment,    1961 21,000 

Aclnfer    Ind.    Arg.    Fundl- 
clones,  1961 20,400 

Tlnlgal      SRL     Equipment, 

1961--- 5,000 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Rosa,    1962 91,700 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Rosa.    1962 226,900 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Rosa.    1962 100.600 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Rosa.    1962--- 127.100 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Rosa.    1962 .,  26.200 

Metalurgica  Tandil.  1962-..  114.500 

Brazil : 

Cia   Sid   NAC.    1950 26,000,000 

Cla     MeUlurgica     Barbara, 

1952 2.185.000 

Cla  Siderurglca  Belgo.  1965.  780.  440 

Cla  Sid  NAC.  1956 35.000.000 

Acos  Vlllares  AA,  1957 2,320.000 

Soc  Tecnica  Fundlcoes  Ge- 

rals.    1957 2,568,000 

Cia  Vale  Do  Rio  E>oce  SA, 

1958 12,  500,  000 

Chile: 

Corp.    De    Fomento    Prod., 

1951 - --.     58.000.000 

Cla    de    Acero    del    Paciflco 

SA.    1956 3,560,000 

Cia   de   Acero  del  Paciflco, 

1957 - 16,000.000 

Cla   de    Acero   del   Paciflco, 

1960 16,674,000 

Cla  de   Acero  del   Paciflco, 

1962 _       8.300.000 

Mexico: 

Cla    Pundidora    de    F.Y.A. 

Monterrey.  S.A..  1945 800.000 

National     Flnanclera     S.A., 

1951 5,000,000 

Cla   Pundidora   de   Fierroy, 

Aoerode    Monterrey    S.A., 

1962 - 4.500,000 

National     Flnanclera     S.A., 

1952 ---       3,600,000 

La  Consolldada  S.A.,  1955..  662,000 

Hojalata     y    Lamina    8.A., 

1966 2,055,000 

Aceros  de  Chihuahua  8.A., 

1955 720.000 

Cla     Pundidora     de     Mon- 
terrey.  1966 46,600,000 

National    Flnanclera     S.A., 

1967 -     16.000.000 

Altos  Homos  de  Mexico  SJi., 

I960 174,000 

Aceros  de  Chihuahua  8^, 

I960 660.000 


17.5.  and  international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  toorW.  1945-63 — Con. 

Latin  America — Continued  Amount 

Mexico — Continued  authorized 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960 $1,479,000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960 443.850 

Tubacero  8.A.,  1900 4,000,000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  SJi.. 

1961-- 120,000 

Manufacturas  Metallcas 

MSA,  1961- _  113,600 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  SJ^., 

1961 —  290,000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 345,000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 61,886 

Altos  Homos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1962 1,850,000 

Peru: 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1953..  2,600,000 
Marcona  Mining  Co..  1967..  10.000,000 
Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1961..  6,  500,  000 
Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1962--  6.  000,  000 
Metalurgica  Pervana,  1962.  1.  950.  000 
Uruguay : 

Cinoca.   S.A.,    1961--. 1 65,500 

Cinoca,   S.A.,    1961 36,000 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  axCONSTKUCTION 
AND  DKVKLOPMKNT  LOANS  FOR  FORXICN  STXEL 
INDirSTRIES.    1*46-63 

Asia: 
India: 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel.  1952.--  $31,  500,  000 
Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1956---  20,  000,  000 
Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  1956.     75, 000,  000 

Tato  Iron  &  Steel,  1957 32,500,000 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel,  1961...     19.  500,  000 
Japan : 

Japan    Development    Bank: 

Yawata  Plate  Mill.  1956..       6,300,000 
Yawata  Steel  Production, 

1959 - --     20,000,000 

Kawasaki       Strip       MUl, 

1956-- -- 20,000,000 

Kawasaki    Steel    Produc- 
tion,  1958 8,000,000 

Kawasaki    Steel    Produc- 
tion,  1960 6,000,000 

Sumitomo   Steel   Produc- 
tion,  1968 33,000,000 

Sumitomo   Steel    Produc- 
tion,  1960 7,000,000 

Kobe     Steel     Production, 

1958 --.     10.000,000 

Nippon  Kokan  Steel  Pro- 
duction, 1958 -.     22,000,000 

Fuji      Steel      Production, 

1959 24,000,000 

Europe: 

Belgium:  Equipment  for  steel 

and  power  industries,  1949.     16, 000,  000 

France:    Mlferma,    1960 66.000,000 

Luxembourg:    Steel    mill   and 

railroad,     1947. 12,000,000 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  LOANS  TO 
FOREIGN    STEEL    INDUSTRIES,    105S-S3 

Asia: 
India:     Republic    Forge    Co., 

1959 $1,500,000 

Pakistan:  Steel  Corp.  of  Pak- 

Utan.   1968... 680,000 

Latin  America: 
Argentina:  Aclndar  Industria 

Arg.  de  Aceros  S.A.,  I960..-       3,660,000 
Mexico : 
Companla      Flndldora      de 
Flerro  y  Acero  Monterrey, 

1963 1,126,000 

Tubos  de  Aceros  de  Mexico, 

1963 400.000 

Venezuela:    Siderurglca  Ven- 

esolana  SA,  1960 600.  000 


1963 
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U.S.  and  international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  world.  1945-^3 — Con. 

EUROPEAN     RECOVERY     PROOCAM     ASSISTANCE     TO 
FOREIGN    STEEL    INDUSTRIES,    1»4»-61 

Europe:  Amount 

Austria:  authoriaed 

Voest,  Linz,  1949 [i $2,887,000 

Voest.  Llnz,  1949.__.i, 8,362,000 

Voest,  Unz,  1950 i, 2,169,000 

Alpine  Montan,  1949.,, 4,  147,  000 

Alpine  Montan.   1949 3,346,000 

Alpine  Montan.   1950 4,208,000 

Belgiiun: 
S.A.  Metallurglque  dlCsper- 

ance-Longdoz,  Liege,  1949.       2,  329,  000 
S-A.  Ongree  Marihaye.  Oug- 

ree.  1950.- 2.866.000 

Phenlx    Works,    Flammale- 

Haute,  1949 3.148.000 

France: 
Sollac.  Hayange  and  Ebange, 

19*9-- 56.164.000 

Uslnor.  Denaln  and  Mbnta- 

talre.    1949 11.919,000 

Sldelor.  Bombas,  1949 l,  301,  000 

Ste.    Anonyme    des    Forges, 

Saar.  1950 2,  038,  000 

Acierles  de  Longwy.  Mont. 

St.    Martin,    1950 2,094.000 

J.  J.  Carnaud  et  Forges  de 

Basse-Indre,  1949 1,959,000 

Italy: 

Flnslder,   1949 32,390,000 

Flat,   Turin    and    Avlgllna, 

.  18*9 7.408,000 

Acclaierle  e  Ferrlare,  Milan. 

1949 1,649,000 

Acclaierle  e  Ferrlare.  Milan' 

1950 _       4,502,000 

Cantierl    Metallurglcl    Ital- 

lanl.   1949 ._       2.131.000 

Sisma,   Vllladossola,    1949__       2.638,000 
Teml,  Socleta  per  L'Elettrl- 

clta,   Teml.    1949 1.316,000 

Recaelll,  Rogorado,  1960-..       1,067,000 
Ilssa-Vlola,     Aosta     VaUey. 

1949 1,  509  000 

Ferretubl.  SPA.  Milan.  1949.  200, 000 

Netherlands:      Royal     Dutch 
Blast  Furnace  &  Steel  Co., 

18*9 - .—     14. 935. 000 

Portugal:  A.  J.  OUvelra  Fllhos 

Co.,     1949— _  847.000 

Spain:    Sagimto  Steel   Plant, 

19*2 - 853,000 

United  Kingdom: 

Steel    Co.    of    Wales,    Ltd.. 

1949 _ 25.  373.  000 

Stewarts    tc    Lloyds,    Ltd, 

!»*• 1,851,000 

AID     OR     PREDECESSOR     AGENCT     ASSISTANCE     TO 
FOREIGN    STEEL    INDUSTRIES,    10S4-«a 

Europe : 
Spain : 
Altos    Homos    de    Vlscaya, 

1954 — $4,460,000 

Empresa      Blast     Furaace, 

1964 3,100,000 

Yugoslavia:  Slsak  Iron  Works, 

1961 8,800,000 

European  Coal  &  Steel  Com- 
munity:    Contribution    to 
capltelizatlon  loan.  1964...  100,000,000 
Far  East: 

Republic  of  China: 

Ya  Tung  Tube  Mill,  1966-.  466.000 

Tang  Eng  Ironworks,  1957.  229,000 

Korea : 

Wire  Rope  Mfg.  Co..  1966„  122, 000 

Chain  Mfg.  Co.,  1956 _  111,000 

Pusan  Iron  Works,  1966—       1,966,000 
Near  East  and  South  Asia: 
India:     Bokaro    Steel    Plant 

1962 760,000 

Turkey:     Bregll    Steal     U<", 

1980 - 129,600,000 
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U.S.  and  international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  tDorld,  1945-63 — Con, 

FOREIGN  S7TEL  INDUSTRIES  ASSISTED  FROM  UJB.- 
OWNED    FOREIGN    CURRENCIES,    19S4-«a 

Europe — Continued  Amount 

Austria:  authoriaed 

Steel  mm,  1957,  Public  Law 

480 __     II.  346,  000 

Steel  mill  and  tool  manu- 
facturing.    1958.     PubUc 

Law   480 846.000 

Steel  and  malleable  found- 
ry, 1958,  Public  Law  480.-  577,  000 
Fabricated  structural  steel, 

1957.  Public  Law  480 385.  000 

Yugoslavia :        Nlkslc       Iron 
Works.     1968.    PubUc    Law 

480 6,  610,  000 

Latin  America: 

Brazil:     Mlnas    Gerals    Steel 

Plant.  1961.  PubUc  Law  480-       6,831.000 
Asia: 

India:    Bokaro    Steel    Plant. 

1962,  Public  Law  402 91.  000 

U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries,  1958-62 

PULP  AND   PAPER    PLANTS 

Amount  of 

aid  grants 

1958:  and  loans 

Taiwan:  Papermill  expansion.       $162,000 

Iceland :       Wastepaper      pulp 

equipment 2,000 

Yugoslavia:    pulp    and    paper 
manufacturing  equipment.-  21,000 

Israel:    Paper   plant 3,000,000 

Finland:    Wood    pulp    equip- 
ment  750,000 

Argentina:     Pulp    and    paper 

mill 7.600,000 

Colombia:  Papermill 5,  700.  000 

Mexico:   Pulp  and  paper  mill 

equipment 333.000 

1969: 

Vietnam:  Pulp  plant 266,000 

Yugoslavia:  Processing  pxilp 47,000 

Argentina:    Pulp   mill   expan- 
sion  2,  220,  000 

Philippines:    Pulp    and    paper 

mUl    machinery 6.400.000 

Colombia :    Pxilpmlll    machln- 

eT- _ 180,000 

1960: 
Finland:  Pulp  and  paperboard 

machinery 2,056,000 

Argentina:     Pulp    and    paper 

mUl 9_  190,000 

Venezuela:       Papermill      ma- 
chinery  _ _         198,000 

Tanganyika:    Pulp   and    paper 

™111 6,250.000 

Egypt:    Pulpmlll 6,700.000 

Yugoslavia: 
Pulp    and    paper    products 

machinery 64,000 

Pulp  and  paper  mill 3. 093,  000 

South  Africa:  Pulp  machinery-         61.000 
India:  Pulp  and  paper  mlU...  18.  60o!ooo 
1960: 
Finland :  newsprint  machinery.     6,  203.  000 
Israel:    Pulp    and    paper   ma- 
chinery          670,000 

Greece:    Pulp    machinery    for 

flberboard- „_ _ 2,600.000 

Argentina:     Pulp     and    paper 

machinery __  80.000 

Colombia :     Cellophane    paper 

machinery 196.000 

Panama :  Paper  bag  machinery-  17, 000 

1962: 
Philippines:    Pxilp   and   paper 

mill  machinery 100,000 

Egypt:  CeUophane  plant 3.000.000 

Venezuela:  Bagasse  plant 1.460.000 


U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries, 
19S8-8Z — Continued 

PRROLrUlI    AND   RELATED    FACIUTIES 

Amount  Of 

**?"•.  aid  grants 

^^^:  and  loans 

Oil  and  Gas  Commission $41,  ooo 

Fuel  Research  Institute 25^000 

Israel:    Oil    field   conservation 

techniques e,  000 

TaiwEin : 

Petroleum  refining 145.000 

Petroleum  products  diversi- 
fication   97.000 

Bolivia :  Ministry  of  Petroleum.  83. 000 

Argentina:   Petroleum  asphalt 

plants 289.000 

1959 : 

India:  Oil  and  Commission 12  000 

Israel: 
Oil  field  conservation  tech- 
niques  6,000 

Petroleum  facilities 367,  000 

Argentina:   Petroleum  asphalt 
plants 83,600 

Spain:    Petrolevun    production 

study 8,000 

Panama :     Petroleum     regula- 
tions study 16,  000     \ 

Greece:   Petrolevun  facilities.-        600,000 
1960: 

India:    Oil  and  Gas  Commis- 
sion   42  000 

Israel:    Oil    field   conservation 

techniques __  38.000 

Panama :        Petroleum       laws 

study 1.000 

Italy:  Petroleum  and  chemical 

plant 2,  890,  000 

Argentina:    Petroleum  asphalt 

plant.. 10,000 

Pakistan :  Petroleum  gas  treat- 
ing plant 1,994,000 

1961: 

India:    Oil  and  Gas   Commis- 
sion   31.000 

Israel:    Oil    field    conservation 

techniques 6,000 

Greece:    Petrolexim  facilities.-        836,000 

Finland :  Petroleum  faculties.,     l,  750.  000 

ChUe:  Petrolevim  plants 34,600 

1962: 

Colombia:    Petroleum   asphalt 
equipment 31,000 

Greece:  Petroleum  faculties..-        570,000 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 

1958: 
Taiwan: 

Caustic  soda 144,  qoo 

Urea  plant 1.617!ooO 

Japan:  Chemical  plant  expan- 
sion      2. 300,  000 

Mexico:  Chemical  production-        460,000 
1959: 
Taiwan:  Urea  plant  expansion-         189, 000 

India:    Phosphorous  plant 2liooo 

Korea:  Soda  ash  plant 6,  600,  000 

Colombia:  Chemical  plant  fa- 
culties          460  000 

Peru :  Chemical  plant 70o!ooo 

1960: 
Taiwan: 

Urea    plant 1.884.000 

SiUphtirlc  acid  plant 74,  ooo 

Indonesia:  Nitrogenous  chem- 
ical plant »_  33.200,000 

Argentina:  Phenol  plant 2,000,000 

Mexico:  Citric  acid  plant 800.000 

Israti:    Chemical  faculties 268  000 

1961: 

Israel:    Chemical   plant 7,160.000 

Mexico:  Chemical  plant  equip* 

^^^^ -. -  68,000 

Peru:    Chemical  plant  equip- 

°»«*^* 508.300 

Turkey:  Chemical  plant 2,800,000 


/ 
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VJl.  aid  to  »p€cific  foreign  induatriet, 
l9it-62 — Continued 

Amount  of 

19C2 :  aid  ffranta 

India:    Chemical   plant  faclll-    and  loans 

ties - -  •7,660.000 

Japan:     Anunonla     and     urea 

plant - 800,000 

Argentina:  Chemical  plant  for 

synthetics 418.000 

Chile:  Sulfuric  acid  plant 95.000 

Colombia :    Chemical   fertilizer 

plant 237.200 

Avwnrma.  ruurrs 

1068: 
Taiwan :  Aluminum  plant  mod- 
ernization  

Austria: 
Aluminum  products  plant — 

Aluminum  plant tk. 

1969: 

Tawaln:    Aluminum  plant 

Colombia :      Aluminum     plant 

facilities 

I960: 
India: 

Aluminum  reduction  plant.. 
Aluminum  fabricating  plant- 
Aluminum  plant 

Lebanon : 

Aluminum  plant 

Aluminum   extrusion    facili- 
ties  

1961: 

Taiwan:  Aluminum  plant  mod- 
ernization  

Philippines:  Aluminum  press. . 
Mexico:  Alumlnxim  smelter — 


VJ.  aid  to  tpecifle  foreign  induMtriea. 
1 9S8-«2 — Continued 

Amount  of 
aid  grants 
1963 :  and  loan* 
Guatemala :    Rubber   develop- 
ment  - $26,000 

Brazil:        Syntbetlo       rubber 

plant 3.400,000 


672.000 

386.000 
1.000,000 

1.360.000 

400.000 

13,660,000 
6,000,000 
2.000.000 

400.000 

124.300 


238.000 

160.600 

6.  500.  000 


V.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industries, 
1958-62 — Continued 

Amount  of 
aid  grants 
1962 — Continued  and  loans 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant. $3,126,000 

India: 

Rubber  equipment 600,000 

SyntheUc  rubber  plant 3.000.000 


Hourly  employmerU  costs — A 

merican 

versus  f 

oreign  steel  industries 

Hourly  employ- 
ment costs' 

Increase  1961  over 
1952 

Foreign  as  percent 
of  United  States 

Country 

1952 

1961 

Cents 

Percent 

1962 

1061 

LfUXAmboiirff                      ........••.....—... 

to.  08 
.82 
.72 
.69 
.64 
.53 

$1.47 
1.26 
1.11 
1.37 
1.04 
1.40 

to.  49 
.44 

.39 
.68 
.40 
.87 

SO 
54 
54 
99 
63 
164 

42 
35 
31 
30 
27 
23 

37 

Bfilffitim                            ........•••....- 

32 

pf&noe                                ........,..—-..---.----- 

28 

West  QMHiAnv                    -     ............. 

34 

Italy                        

26 

Netherlands - 

35 

European  ooal  and  steel  oonununity  averafe. . 

.72 

.32 

2.32 

1.28 

.63 

3.99 

.53 

.31 
1.67 

74 
97 
T2 

31 

14 
100 

31 

16 

United  Btatee. ~ 

100 

1963 
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'  Sources:  1962-60  data.  Information  Statlstlqne;  1961  data.  Slderurgle;  1962  No.  8  and  6,  European  Coal  and  8teel 
Community;  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation;  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


PLASTIC  puurrs 

1968: 

Cuba:   Plastic  Injection  mold- 

ers 14.000 

1969: 
Argentina :  Polyethylene  plant.     8.  000. 000 
Prance :  Plastic  plant  faculties.         370.  000 
1960: 
Argentina :     Plastic     extrusion 

faculties 110.000 

TugoelavU:   Plastics  plant 23.000.000 

1961: 
Argentina: 

Plastics  plant  equipment 9.  000 

Plastics  products  equipment-  24,  600 

Korea:  Plastics  plant  for  fibers.     3,  200.  000 
Israel:  Plastics  equipment 80,000 

SUBBXa   PLANTS 

1968: 
Colombia :      Rubber     develop- 
ment   2.000 

Peru:  Rubber  development 200.000 

Latin  America:   Regional  rub- 
ber development 600.000 

Austria:   Rubber  plant  equip- 
ment..  769,000 

1969: 
Guatemala :    Rubber    develop- 
ment   60,000 

Latin  America:   Regional  rub- 
ber development 400,  000 

Spain:  Rubber  plant 660.000 

1969: 
Argentina:  Rubber  pneumatic 

plant 3.300.000 

Guatemala:  Rubber  plant 6,000.000 

Israel :  Rubber  plant  facilities-         467. 000 
1960: 
Guatemala:    Rubber    develop- 
ment          166.000 

Peru:   Rubber  development 199.000 

India:  Rubber  plant 4.500,000 

1961: 
Guatemala:    Rubber   develop- 
ment          180.000 

1901: 

Peru:  Rubber  development 20,000 

^  Turkey:    Rubber  plant 4,000,000 

,  Zndla:  Rubber  plant 8.000,000 


AICXNDMBKT  NO.   3S7 

COMPTSOLLEK  GCNXXAI,  SROUU)  HAVI  THX  RIGHT 

TO  AtJDrr  roaxiGK  ato  pxookaic 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7885,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  also  one  which  appears  in 
the  House-passed  bill  and  was  offered  by 
Congresswoman  Kelly  at  the  request  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
all  aided  countries  must  agree,  before 
qualifying  for  aid,  that  they  will  submit 
to  such  reviews,  inspections,  and  audits 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  require  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  assistance  granted  is  being 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted 
or  loaned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  FIecord.  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  between  lines  13  and  14.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  section  aoi.  211,  or  251  of  this  Act 
to  the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews.  Inspections, 
and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  require  tor  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  such  assistance  Is  being  ad- 
ministered within  the  recipient  coimtry  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
furnished." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In 
making  this  request  to  Congresswoman 
Kelly,  the  Comptroller  General  states: 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  resolve 
satUfactorily  the  difficulties  we  have  en- 
coimtered  in  auditing  foreign  aid  programs. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  recipient  countries 


are  not  required,  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
economic  and  technical  assistance  grants 
and  loans,  to  permit  observation  and  review 
by.  or  furnish  information  to,  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives. Enactment  of  such  a  require- 
ment would  make  it  clear  that  recipient 
countries  are  expected  to  grant  the  right  of 
observation  and  review  to  U.S.  representa- 
tives. 

It  is  a  simple  request  and  one  which 
the  Congress  should  honor.  As  the 
Comptroller  General  states,  resistance  to 
audit  has  been  overcome  in  aHl  cases  so 
far  but  his  task  would  be  much  easier 
If  the  agreements  contemplated  by  my 
amendment  were  In  existence. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  204  Leg] 

Aiken  Hart  Mundt 

Allott  Hartke  Muskle 

Anderson  Hayden  Nelson 

Bartlett  Hickenlooper  Neuberger 

Bayh  Hill  Pearson 

Bible  Holland  PeU 

Bo|^  Hruska  Prouty 

Brewster  Humphrey  Proxmire 

Burdlck  Inouye  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Johnston  Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan,  NO.  Russell 

Cannon  Keating  Saltonstall 

Carlson  Kuchel  Scott 

Case  Lausche  Simpson 

Church  Long.  La.  Smathers 

Clark  MagnuBon  Smith 

Curtis  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Dirksen  McCarthy  Biennis 

Dodd  McClellan  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  McOovem  Thurmond 

Douglas  Btclntyre  Tower 

Eniender  Metcalf  Walters 

Ervln  Miller  Williams.  N.J. 

Feng  Monroney  Williams,  Del. 

Pulbright  Morse  Yarborough 

Gore  Morton  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Oruenlng  Moss  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Holland  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
deliver  my   next  major  speech  in  op- 


position to  the  bill,  I  have  another  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  address  to  the  Chair. 
Suppose  the  Holland  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  suppose  I  then  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  paragraph  of  the  Mans- 
field amendments  in  lines  4  to  9  on  page 
1.  and  suppose  the  substitute  were  to 
read: 

On  page  1,  lines  7  through  9  of  the  Mans- 
field amendments,  strike  out  "$975,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  •1.600,000.000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  '$900,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964." 

Would  that  substitute  language  be 
suflQcient  substantial  change  in  the 
language  of  the  paragraph  on  page  1, 
lines  4  to  9,  to  meet  the  previous  ruling 
of  the  Chair  that  if  I  offered  substitute 
language  for  this  paragraph,  and  if 
my  substitute  were  agreed  to,  the 
whole  paragraph,  including  the  Holland 
amendment,  would  come  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  rule  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order — even  after  the 
Holland  amendment  was  agreed  to — as 
being  a  suflQcient  substantial  change. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  the  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  But  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  would  that  wipe  out 
the  Holland  amendment,  with  the  result 
that  then  we  would  finally  have  an  au- 
thorization only  for  1964,  and  it  would 
also  automatically  amend  the  Mansfield 
amendments  by  wiping  out  any  author- 
ization of  $1,500  million  for  1965  and 
1966? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  submit 
to  the  Chair  for  the  Chair's  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  and 
at  this  time  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  let  me  restate 
my  objective,  because  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know — in  spite  of  any  other  views 
which  may  be  held — what  my  parlia- 
mentary objective  is:  I  want  to  get  my- 
self and  my  collea^rues  in  a  position 
where  we  can  move  expeditiously, 
amendment  by  amendment,  to  deal  with 
the  amendments  now  at  the  desk,  with- 
out first  being  required  to  hurdle  any 
parlicunentary  barrier,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  these  amendments  moneywise 
and  policywise.  in  connection  with  our 
attempts  to  modify  or  amend  this  bill. 

Many  of  the  amendments  will  be 
adopted.  We  believe  they  should  all  be 
adopted.  But  let  us  assume,  hypotheti- 
cally,  that  they  are  not.  Senators  should 
know  the  risk  that  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  are  willing  to  run. 
Assuming  that  we  lost  on  our  amend- 
ments, the  proponents  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  might  decide  not  to  otter 
any  amendment  and  try  to  win  on  the 
bill  as  is.  which  is  their  right.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the 
country,  but  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  act  in  that  manner. 

They  could  say.  "We  do  not  like  the  po- 
sition which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  taken  as  to  why  he  thinks  the 
amendment  was  offered."  Porget  for  a 
moment  about  the  motivation  of   the 


amendment.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  put  those  of  us  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  at  a  parliamentary  disadvan- 
tage. That  will  not  hasten  the  final  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  because  we  have 
got  to  have  time  to  figure  out  as  best 
we  can  how  we  can  at  least  reduce  that 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  explanation,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  leadership 
that  they  lay  aside  for  the  time  being 
the  Mansfield  amendments  and  give  the 
opposition  an  even  break  in  the  race,  if 
we  might  use  that  figure  of  speech.  At 
least  they  should  not  put  us  under  a 
handicap.  Let  us  try  our  amendments 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  on  them. 
If  we  lose,  we  lose.^  We  do  not  think  we 
will  lose  on  a  good  many  of  them.  I  am 
very  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  delaying  action  on 
the  bill. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  talked  to  the 
whip.  I  do  not  see  him  present  at  the 
moment.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous  consent  request  to  limit  de- 
bate and  fix  a  time  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
This  is  one  major  piece  of  legislation 
that  win  go  through  the  Senate  in  keep- 
ing with  what  I  think  the  procedure  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  on  all  major  legis- 
lation. Debate  will  run  its  course,  and  we 
shall  vote  without  any  limitations  upon 
the  debate.  Senators  will  not  like  it,  but 
that  is  just  too  bad,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. That  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
That  will  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  full  and  adequate  debate  on  the 
bill.  They  are  entitled  to  it.  I  believe 
that  they  will  approve  of  that  procedure. 
Time  would  be  saved  if  the  Mansfield 
amendments  were  temporarily  laid  aside, 
to  see  how  we  get  along  with  our  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  know  whether  that 
course  will  be  agreed  to  or  not;  the  pro- 
ponents have  not  told  me  that  they  will 
or  that  they  will  not  agree.  TTierefore, 
I  intend  to  make  my  next  speech  on  the 
bill.  But  before  beginning  that  speech, 
I  want  a  ruling  on  the  parliamentary 
question.  If  the  leadership  refuses  to 
lay  aside  the  Mansfield  amendments,  and 
the  Holland  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Holland  amendment  would  reduce  the 
authorization  for  1965-66  to  $975  mil- 
lion. I  would  congratulate  the  Senator. 
That  would  be  wonderful.  The  only 
thing  wrong  with  it  is  that  it  would  not 
go  far  enough.  But  the  result  is  better 
than  the  proposed  $1.5  billion.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  author- 
ization of  1965  and  1966  entirely.  In 
effect,  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  amend  the  en- 
tire foreign  aid  program  so  that  the  au- 
thorization would  be  only  for  1964. 
Then  we  would  return  next  year  and  de- 
cide what  to  authorize  for  1965  and 
1966. 

Psychologically,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  for  the  country,  and  it 
would  be  clear  notice  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration that  the  recommendation  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
that  the  administration  ought  to  reor- 


ganize the  foreign  aid  program  should 
cause  them  to  go  forward  and  do  so. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  with 
whom  I  disagree  on  many  parte  of  the 
bill,  have  so  recommended  In  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
modate them  by  eliminating  the  authori- 
zation for  1965-66.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  for  a  parliamentary 
ruling  would,  first,  be  in  order  after  the 
Holland  amendment  was  adopted;  and, 
second,  if  it  would  be  in  order  after  the 
Holland  amendment  had  been  adopted, 
would  it.  in  effect,  if  agreed  to,  eliminate 
all  authorizations  for  1965-66?  That  is, 
would  it  eliminate  the  $1.5  billion  con- 
tinuing authorization  now  in  the  law? 
That  is  my  objective. 

Will  the  Senator  from  California  ac- 
cept by  apology?  I  wanted  to  get  that 
point  clear  before  I  yielded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  though 
the  authors  of  the  Mansfield-Diiicsen 
amendments  are  not  present,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  following  question:  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  at  any  time  a  Senator 
obtained  an  order  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ments. Senators  would  be  powerless  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  in  the  absence 
of  a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly.  For  that 
reason  the  order  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
has  been  withdrawn,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  period  of  negotiations.  But  it  only 
illustrates  again  why — although  I  hurt 
feelings  apparently — I  referred  to  the 
amendments  last  Friday  as  "powerhouse 
amendments."  That  is  exactly  what 
they  are.  I  know  of  no  more  apt  de- 
scription of  them.  They  are  a  parlia- 
mentary powerhouse.  They  put  those  of 
us  in  opposition  to  the  bill  at  a  great 
parliamentary  disadvantage.  Those  who 
have  proposed  the  amendments  are  per- 
fectly within  their  rights.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  right.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  wise  to  create  this  kind  of 
parliamentary  Jam  in  the  Senate. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  It — but  that  is  only 
one  of  the  causes — there  will  be  no  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  limit  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  misunderstood  my 
friend.  I  thought  he  voiced  some  appre- 
hension that  if  the  amendments  to  the 
Mansfield  amendments  were  offered  and 
defeated,  there  would  be  no  guarantee 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator  that  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  would 
not  subsequently  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  I  said  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  subsequently  be  of- 
fered again.  That  is  what  I  thought  I 
said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  would 
be  in  order  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Holland  amendment.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record,  the  Chair  will  state  the 
amendment: 

On  page  1,  tines  7  to  9,  of  the  amendment, 
strike  out  "$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1»64  and  $1,500,000,000  for  fch.  ot  the  next 
two  succeeding  flecal  yean."  and  Inaert  In 
Ueu  thereof,  "and  $900,000,000  for  flscal  year 
lfl«4.'* 

The  amendment  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator's  question  was 
predicated  on  the  adoption  of  the  Hol- 
land amendment  beforehand,  which  it- 
self would  have  eliminated  the  $1,500 
miUioa  figure  and  substituted  for  that 
figure.  "$975  million." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct.  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  line  7  of  the 
Man&fleld  amendment  would  read  as  fol- 
lows; "the  nscal  year  1963,  $900,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964."  The  remain- 
der of  lines  8  and  9  would  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  question  U  this:  If 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment, 
would  that  automatically  amend  the 
existing  law,  which  presently  contains  an 
authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for  1965-66? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  no  position  to  interpret  what 
the  laws  are  today  as  they  are  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Presiding  Officer  is 
In  a  position,  is  he  not,  to  advise  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  automatically  amend 
existing  law  in  respect  to  1965-66? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  interpret  the 
legal  affect  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  am  seeking  to 
do  is  to  eliminate  from  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  as  it  is  now  on  the  books  any  and  all 
Authorization  of  funds  for  the  years  1965 
and  1966.  I  want  to  know  if  the  passage 
of  the  Holland  amendment  will  prevent 
me  from  offering  an  amendment  aimed 
at  accomplishing  such  an  end.  Such  an 
amendment  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida — which  is  also 
my  purpose,  although  I  would  go  further. 
The  situation  that  we  would  then  face 
if  I  cannot  eliminate  the  $1.5  billion  for 
1965-66  would  be  to  seem  to  support  a 
etwtinuation  of  a  huge  authorization 
beyond  the  year  1964. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  have  read  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  It  would 
authorize  $900  milllcm  for  fiscal  year 
1964  and  eliminate  the  law  that  Congress 
passed  last  year  or  the  year  before  to 
carry  on  through  1965-66;  so  that  if  we 
wanted  any  aid  to  be  provided  next  year 
for  the  same  purpose  we  would  have  to 
pass  a  completely  new  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  so.  That  is 
What  I  wish  to  do.  However.  I  cannot 
obtain  a  ruling  that  says  I  would  accom- 
plish that  end.  Until  I  get  such  a  ruling 
that  I  would  accomplish  that  end,  I  must 
take  the  time  to  find  some  other  way  to 
get  around  the  Mansfield  amendments  so 
that  I  can  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  and  talked  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. That  is  what  the  Senator 
would  accomplish.    So  the  issue  before 


the  Senate,  if  it  votes  on  the  amendment, 
would  be  whether  to  eliminate  all  au- 
thorizations for  every  year  after  the 
year  1964. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  I 
can  succeed,  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
has  told  me  he  cannot  advise  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  interpret  the 
legal  affect  of  an  amendment,  but  his 
amendment  could  only  change  the  law 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  drafted  this  amend- 
ment because  I  was  advised  it  would  ac- 
complish the  objective.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  get  the  matter  on  record.  I 
will  draft  another  amendment  to  try  to 
(iccomplish  the  same  end. 

I  repeat,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
eliminate  1965-66  entirely.  If  I  cannot 
eliminate  it  entirely.  I  should  like  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  the  House  figure — 
$900  million.  I  prefer  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  allowance  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. I  like  the  figure  of  $900  million 
better. 

This  procedure  takes  time.  I  am  act- 
ing in  good  faith.  Those  opposed  to  the 
bill  are  entitled  to  have  time — and  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  they  get  the  time— to 
see  if  we  can  perfect  the  bill  so  that  our 
objective,  at  least,  will  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
what  I  tried  to  state,  but  would  leave  in 
1964-65,  would  it  not  become  an  amend- 
ment in  the  third  degree  after  the  Mans- 
field amendments  and  the  Holland 
amendment?  In  other  words,  is  it  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  1964  or  1965  before 
the  Senator  can  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    If  the 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  matter 
contained  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  would  be  in  order. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake  in  understanding.    The  Sen- 
ator  from   Oregon   has   predicated  his 
position  upon  the  premise  that  the  so- 
called  Holland  amendment  would  first 
be  ad(H>ted  and  written  into  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  that  case,  there 
could  be  no  objection  arising  of  the 
nature  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  to  the  effect  that  the 
amendment  woiild  be  an  amendment  in 
the  third  degree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  these  rulings. 
The  staff  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  have  been  assigned 
to  me,  and  my  own  staff  and  others  who 
share  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  can  take 
note.  I  respectfully  request  that  they 
get  the  help  of  legislative  counsel  and 
proceed  with  the  work  of  drafting  an 
amendment — which  I  can  submit  later 
this  afternoon  for  a  series  of  other 
parliamentary  rulings — so  that  we  can 


finally  get  one  that  will  be  in  order,  and 
that  wlU  accomplish  the  objective  I  have 
in  mind. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  1964  to  the  House  figure  of  $900 
million.  We  are  trying  to  perfect  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  the 
$1.5  billion  authorization  for  1965  and 
1966  so  that  the  only  authorization  that 
then  would  be  left  in  the  law  would  be 
$900  million  for  1964.  with  nothing  for 
1965  and  1966. 

This  would  mean  that  the  administra- 
tion would  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  that  the 
administration  should  consider  reorga- 
nizing the  foreign  aid  program.  That  is 
sorely  needed. 

Such  a  course  would  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  should  be  in  a  better  position 
next  year,  when  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  considers  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation again,  to  consider  a  much  smaller 
authorization  for  1965  and  1966.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  that  time  the  reaction  in 
the  country  will  be  such  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  more  prone  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  countries  we  are  now  aiding, 
from  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
90.  We  are  having  difficulty  obtaining 
the  official  figure— as  to  whether  it  Is  90 
or  107.  or  some  figure  in  between — but 
I  believe  by  next  year  the  temper  of  the 
coimtry  will  be  such  that  the  people  will 
want  that  number  of  countries  cut  down 
to  at  least  the  figure  in  one  of  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer — which  would 
limit  foreign  aid  to  50  countries.  I  be- 
lieve that  about  50  countries  which  are 
getting  aid  do  not  need  It  and  should  not 
be  getting  it.  That  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  taxpayers.  If  that  should 
be  true,  we  do  not  need  anything  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  $975  million  author- 
ization, to  say  nothing  of  $1.5  billion. 

If  my  assistants  will  check  with  the 
Psu-liamentarian  and  proceed  to  draft  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  end,  I 
will  hold  the  floor  imtil  It  is  drafted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  met  with 
the  Senators  who  Joined  me  in  the  of- 
fering of  the  amendments,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  report  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  there  is  no  possibility  for 
change  In  the  initial  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  understand.  The  Senators  are 
well  within  their  rights. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  amendment  as  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Oregon  submitted  it.  and 
assuming  It  Is  adopted  after  the  Holland 
amendment  is  considered  and  adopted, 
would  it  not  be  made  perfectly  clear,  If 
the  Senator's  amendment  remained  Just 
as  it  Is,  and  a  new  section  were  Inserted 
which  specifically  repealed  those  sec- 
tions of  the  act  referred  to? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  The  ruling  of 
the  Chair  was  Interesting.  It  was  a 
perfectly  proper  ruling,  but  if  the  C9ialr 
supports  me,  my  amendment  will  be  in 
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order,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  accomplish  exactly  what  I  have 
in  mind,  for  the  Chair  has  not  told  me 
what  effect  my  amendment  will  have, 
because  the  Parliamentarian  apparently 

follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  Indulge  an  Interruption  by 
the  Chair,  It  Is  the  Chair's  understand- 
ing that  the  Chair  cannot  interpret  the 
legal  effect  of  any  measure  passed  by 
this  body.  That  Is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Chair.  The  Chair  was  fear- 
ful the  remarks  he  made  might  be 
misinterpreted.  All  the  Chair  said  was 
that  lines  8  and  9  of  the  Mansfield 
amendments  would  no  longer  be  in  the 
bill  and  that  the  final  line  then  would 
read:  "the  fiscal  year  1963.  $975,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964" — period 

The  Chair  does  not  have  the  right  to 
Interpret  the  effect  this  amendment 
would  have  on  existing  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
am  trying  to  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  through  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate, what  my  interpretation  of  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is.  I  shall  give  study 
to  it. 

My  Interpretation  is  that  when  the 
Chair  rules  my  amendment  to  be  in  or- 
der, the  effect  of  this  amendment  will 
be  to  eliminate  from  the  existing  law 
$1,500  million  of  the  authorization  for 
1965-66.  That  is  my  Judgment.  We 
apparently  shall  have  to  wait  until  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  If  It  is 
adopted,  then  obtain  a  ruling. 

I  want  legislative  counsel  to  take  note 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky:  We  can  also  add  an  addi- 
tional section,  that  proposes  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  by  repealing  the  au- 
thorlzaUon  for  1965  and  1966. 

While  my  assistant  and  legislative 
counsel  are  giving  further  consideration 
to  this  question,  I  turn  to  another  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  my  objections  to  the 
bill. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  have  offered 
calls  for  a  25-percent  cut  frcmi  antici- 
pated 1964  aid  levels  for  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  These  countries  are 
included  in  one  amendment  because  our 
aid  programs  for  all  are  assumed  to  pro- 
mote the  defenses  of  Europe. 

Ignoring  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
whether  they  do  promote  the  defense  of 
Europe.  It  Is  still  no  more  our  obligation 
to  aid  these  countries  than  It  Is  the  ob- 
ligation of  all  our  partners  In  European 
defense.  Three  of  the  four  are  NATO 
members.  One  of  these.  Portugal,  re- 
ceives military  aid  from  us  In  payment 
for  use  of  her  Azore  Islands  as  an  air 
base. 

Since  Portugal  contributes  no  man- 
power and  very  little  seapower  to  NATO 
defenses,  one  might  reasonably  ask  why 
she  should  not  offer  the  use  of  the  Azores 
to  the  Alliance  as  her  contribution.  She 
does  not;  she  gets  military  aid  from  us  In 
payment  for  it.  That  aid  Is  not  to  build 
up  Portuguese  NATO  forces  because 
there  are  virtually  none. 

Why  should  the  United  States  alone 
pay  the  cost  for  this  base?  Why.  if  Por- 
tugal must  be  paid,  does  not  each  NATO 
member  help  pay  the  bill? 


We  have  already  extended  $498  million 
in  aid  to  PortugaL  Currently,  her  aid 
IB  entirely  In  military  grants — ^not  loans, 
but  grants,  out-and-out  gifts  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  military  aid 
program  25  percent  below  what  is 
planned  for  fiscal  1964.  Unless  other 
NATO  members  make  up  whatever  dif- 
ference Portugal  requires  to  make  her 
NATO  memberships  worth  her  while.  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  abandon 
use  of  the  Azores  and  cease  all  aid  to 
Portugal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  be  held 
up;  I  do  not  like  to  be  told  by  Portugal, 
•'You  pay,  or  else."  That  Is  the  position 
of  Portugal.    I  say,  go  around  her. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  tell  me  that  we 
must  have  the  Azores  as  a  base.  It  is 
true  that  we  must  have  the  Azores  as  a 
base  if  we  want  to  use  certain  types  of 
planes,  but  those  planes  are  already 
semiobsolescent,  and  there  are  other  air 
lanes  we  can  use  without  going  to  the 
Azores. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  stood  up 
in  opposition  to  what  I  call  a  form  of  in- 
ternational blackmail;  for,  if  it  is  a  case 
of  Portugal  saying  to  lis.  "Pay,  or  else," 
I  am  for  taking  the  "else." 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  make*  very 
clear  to  Portugal  that,  as  a  NATO  mem- 
ber, she  has  obligations,  too,  and  that  no 
longer  should  she  be  on  the  receiving 
end.  She  must  also  be  on  the  pasring 
end. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate — 
and  I  quote  no  one — that  we  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of  this  ad- 
ministration, in  connection  with  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  if  we  took  a  long,  hard 
look  at  what  this  bill  contains  by  way  of 
payments  for  Europe,  and  cut  them 
drastically. 

In  my  opinion.  If  that  were  done,  this 
administration  would  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion where  It  could  say,  in  the  diplomatic 
organizations  in  Europe.  "Congress  made 
very  clear  the  limit  and  the  checks  that 
are  placed  upon  us." 

In  my  Judgment,  If  we  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  those  who  Joined  with  him.  we  would 
almost  automatically,  overnight,  change 
the  relationships  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  They  would  stop  spitting 
in  our  face.  They  would  stop  insulting  us 
with  their  antl- American  nationalism. 
They  would  start  realizing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  had  had  enough, 
and  that  they  would  either  have  to  fulfill 
their  NATO  obligations  or  we  would 
withdraw. 

The  fact  is  that  our  NATO  Allies  have 
not  fulfilled  their  NATO  obligaUons.  I 
challenge  any  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
latlcms  Committee  to  stand  up  and  show 
that  there  is  any  NATO  ally  that  has 
lived  up  to  her  NATO  commitments — 
not  even  West  Germany. 

What  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  pleading  for.  In  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  is  that  we  stop  pasring 
more  than  our  share  in  respect  to  Europe, 
f<N'  we  have  done  our  duty  to  Europe. 
We  have  rehabilitated  Europe.  The 
greatest  steel  mills  in  the  world  are  no 
longer  in  the  United  States. 


That  is  having  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  American  economy.  It  is  having  a 
tremendous  effect  on  American  labor, 
too.  That  is  so  even  though  much  of 
American  labor  has  been  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  paying  more  than  our  share 
is  having  a  longtime  benefit  on  Amer- 
ican labor.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  pKJsition  of  some  American  labor 
leaders  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid.  If 
they  think  it  is  in  the  longtime  best  in- 
terest of  American  labor,  they  could  not 
be  more  wrong.  In  order  to  continue  to 
pay  more  than  our  share,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  export  more  and  more  Jobs  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  paid  some  attention  to  seeing  to  It 
that  we  provide  Job  opportunities  for  our 
own  [>eople. 

CKEECE    AND   TURKEY 

In  my  earlier  remarks  on  the  bill,  I 
have  dealt  in  great  detail  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  failure  of  our  huge 
aid  program  In  Turkey.  During  the 
committee  hearings,  I  asked  AID  Direc- 
tor Bell  for  a  report  on  what  our  NATO 
partners  are  doing  to  help  Turicey  and 
Greece,  both  of  which  make  available 
large  numbers  of  troops  to  NATO.  The 
answer  was  that  some  economic  aid  goes 
to  them,  chiefiy  from  Germany,  but  vir- 
tually all  their  military  aid  comes  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Turkish  aid  has  already 
totaled  over  $4  billion.  For  the  last  10 
years,  it  has  averaged  over  $300  million 
per  year,  and  the  fiscal  1964  plans  are  for 
a  sum  in  considerable  excess  of  $300 
million. 

If  anyone  believes  that  Turkey  is  a 
showcase  for  democracy,  he  has  never 
been  to  Turkey,  or  has  never  studied  the 
existing  system  In  Turkey.  Turkey  is 
anything  but  a  democracy.  Is  It  any 
wonder,  then,  why  miUions  of  people  in 
the  world  suspect  us  of  being  hsrpocrit- 
Ical?  We  are.  The  sordid  fact  is  that 
we  are  a  hypocritical  Nation  with  re- 
spect to  many  phases  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  hypocritical  when 
we  say  we  seek  to  establish  freedom 
around  the  worid  by  encouragli^  govern- 
ments which  have  guaranteed  to  their 
people  self-government  based  upon  the 
American  doctrine  that  the  people  should 
be  the  masters  and  not  the  servants  of 
the  state.  Yet  we  pour  $4  billion  into 
Turkey,  and  she  is  in  a  worse  state  now 
than  she  was  in  1947.  What  was  a  trend 
toward  freed(»n  in  Turkey  has  disap- 
peared. Only  by  a  stretch  of  semantics 
could  one  say  he  has  found  anything  re- 
sembling democratic  government  in 
Turkey. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  carry 
the  burden  alone.  Except  for  some 
token  payment  that  West  Germany 
makes,  we  are  doing  It  practically  alone. 

To  Greece  we  have  already  given  $3.5 
billion.  The  yearly  amount  in  1961  was 
$86.2  milUon  and  In  1962  It  was  $82.8 
million.  But  imlees  some  reduction  is 
made  this  year  by  Congress,  Greek  aid 
will  get  up  far  over  the  $100  million 
mark  once  again. 

Why?  I  ask  that  I  be  given  some  rea- 
sons. Where  Is  the  brief  of  the  admin- 
istration which  justifies  $100  million  of 
American  taxpayer  money  for  Greece? 
I  want  to  see  the  facts.   I  want  to  see  the 
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brief.  I  want  to  proclaim  it.  so  that  the 
American  people  can  criticize  it.  They 
wllL 

The  administration  cannot  sell  to  the 
American  people  $100  million  of  aid  to 
Greece.  The  American  people  will  make 
their  opposition  known.  The  American 
people  will  say  to  Congress  "Unless  the 
other  NATO  allies  want  to  come  to  and 
help  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  you  must 
cut  down  to  a  reasonable  amount  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey." 

That  la  my  thesis.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  administration's  answer.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  administration's 
Justification  for  $100  million  in  aid  to 
Greece,  without  our  NATO  allies  giving 
a  fair  share  toward  that  aid. 

I  do  not  see  amy  reason  why  the  sub- 
sidizing of  Greek-Turkish  NATO  forces 
should  conUnue  to  be  an  American  func- 
tion. If  those  forces  are  important  to 
the  alliance,  their  financing  should  be 
the  function  of  every  member. 

SPAIM 

Spain  is  in  very  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Portugal,  except  that  she  is  not 
a  NATO  monber.  even  though  we  treat 
her  as  though  she  were.  The  U.S. 
bases  in  Spain  are  essentially  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  m  payment  for  those 
bases,  the  United  States  has.  through 
fiscal  1962.  extended  $1,173  billion  in 
economic  aid  to  Spain,  and  $524  million 
in  military  aid. 

She  is  down  for  tens  of  mUlions  more 
in  military  aid  next  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  agreement  extending  our 
leases  had  been  reached.  What  is  in 
that  agreement  is  still  unknown  to  the 
American  people  and  to  most  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  known  to  call  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  military  aid  to  Spain.  More 
recently,  it  has  also  become  known  that 
the  agreement  does  not  permit  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  use  the  naval  base  at  Rota 
for  our  Polaris  submarines  that  are  as- 
aicned  to  NATO  forces  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Since  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bases  in  Spain  are  steadily  decreas- 
ing to  importance,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  sec  what  purpose  has  been  served 
by  this  agreement,  except  another  lush 
handout  to  Spato. 

More  important,  it  is  a  disservice  to 
the  people  and  to  Congress  that  the 
terms  of  this  executive  agreement  and 
its  price  tag  are  kept  secret. 

Imagine  the  hue  and  cry  that  would 
go  up  to  this  country  if  an  executive 
agreement  of  this  kind  were  worked  out 
to  secret — and  held  to  secrecy— with 
Indonesia,  or  British  Guiana,  or  Algeria, 
or  some  other  totalitarian  government 
of  the  left.  But  little  is  said  about  a 
secret  agreement  with  a  totalitarian  gov- 
enunoit  of  the  right,  such  as  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  American  people 
and  whether  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth. 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
executive  agreement  that  cannot  be 
overridden  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
Executive  cannot  appropriate  the  money 
for  Spain— only  Congress  can  do  that. 

And  until  the  American  people  are 
Shown  that  every  NATO  paitner  which 


enjosrs  the  protection  of  those  American 
forces  to  Spato  is  helping  to  pay  for  their 
cost,  I  am  not  to  favor  of  any  such  mlU'- 
tary  aid  program  for  Spato  as  Is  planned 
to  fiscal  1964. 

My  proposal  is  extremely  simple.     I 
merely  say  to  my  administration.  **Tell 
the  American  people  all  the  facts  about 
the  executive  agreement  with  Spato."    If 
we  have  really  reached  the  point  where 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  acttog 
through  his  Secretary  of  State  and  Sec- 
retary  of   Defense,   can   enter  into   an 
executive  agreement  of  this  type  with 
Spain,  pledgtog  all  this  money,  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  can- 
not learn  the  facts  about  it.  and  the 
American  people  cannot  be  told  the  facts. 
I  do  not  know  how  one  would  describe 
the  situation;  but  If  that  is  to  be  the 
policy.  I  call  It  a  further  step  to  the 
direction  of  a  police  state.    A  police  state 
is  based  upon  secrecy;  a  police  state  Is 
based  upon  concealment  from  the  people 
and  the  people's  elected  representatives 
such  pertinent  facts  as  I  am  calling  for 
to  regard  to  whatever  agreement  was 
entered  toto  with  Spain.    I  am  for  cut- 
ting it.    I  am  for  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  will  slash  it.    How  can.  to  any 
other  manner,  notice  be  served  on  the 
admhiistration.    If   the   administration 
wants  to  go  about  the  world,  entering 
into  the  kind  of  arrangement  it  entered 
toto  with  Spato,  and  is  not  willing  to 
make  the  facts  public,  that  administra- 
tion should  be  cut  off  at  the  purse  strings. 
Congress  should  deny  the  administration 
the  money.    If  Congress  is  not  willing  to 
do  that,  to  my  Judgment,  it  will  have 
surrendered  one  of  the  greatest  checks 
that   our   constitutional   fathers   wrote 
todelibly     toto     the    Constitution — the 
check  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  through  the  purse  strings. 
I  am  not  for  giving  one  dime  to  Spain 
until  at  least  we  know  the  facts. 

rSkM   STAMD   NOW   IlCFOrrAMT 

It  was  never  more  important  for  us  to 
take  a  firm  stand  on  these  NATO  costs 
than  now.  Unless  Congress  is  firm  now. 
the  American  people  are  gotog  to  find 
themselves  saddled  with  the  cost  of  yet 
another  NATO  venture,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  least  useful  of  all — the 
Polaris-carrying  surface  fieet. 

One  would  think  that  at  a  time  when 
the  American  Government  has  been  try- 
ing to  persxiade  our  NATO  partners  to 
start  putting  up  their  fair  share  of  the 
conventional  forces  of  the  alliance,  it 
would  have  better  judgment  than  to  pro- 
pose at  the  same  time  a  nuclear  fleet  for 
which  we  are  offertog  to  pay  40  percent 
of  the  cost. 

What  a  sham  we  are  making  of  the 
notion  that  NATO  is  a  multilateral  al- 
liance. It  Is  a  German-American  al- 
liance, as  this  proposed  nuclear  fieet 
makes  embarrassingly  clear.  It  is  an 
alliance  from  which  France  has  vir- 
tually withdrawn  now  that  the  great 
fiow  of  money  from  the  United  States 
has  ended.  It  is  an  alliance  that  Brltato 
belongs  to  (mly  to  the  extent  she  thinks 
is  necessary  to  retato  some  voice  to  its 
affairs.  Along  with  Italy,  these  are  the 
great  powers  of  Western  Europe;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  financing  and 
manning   of    the   military    defenses   of 


the  alliance,  there  are  really  only  two 
members. 

This  is  true  now  of  its  conventional 
forces.  We.  the  United  States,  are  now 
trying  to  make  it  true  for  a  nuclear  force 
as  well.  How  do  American  spokesmen 
expect  to  make  the  case  stick  for  the 
fulfilltog  of  NATO  force  goals  when  at 
the  same  time  they  are  urging  members 
to  let  the  United  States  pay  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  force? 

Of  course,  one  has  to  go  to  Bonn,  or 
Paris,  or  London,  or  Rome  to  ftod  out 
exactly  what  our  sp<Aesmen  are  urging. 
We  do  not  find  it  out  to  Washtogton, 
D.C.  No  Secretary  of  State  or  Defense, 
or  Under  Secretary,  or  even  Assistant 
Secretary  has  discussed  the  proposed 
multilateral  NATO  fieet  with  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Per- 
haps they  have  with  the  Armed  Services 
or  Appropriations  Committee — I  do  not 
know — but  if  so.  it  has  been  kept  vei^y 
quiet. 

We  Senators  have  to  do  our  best  to 
find  out  what  It  is  all  about  from  read- 
ing the  pi4)ers.  and  buttonholing  for- 
eign dignitaries,  and  foreign  newsmen  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  American  objective. 
We   ought  to  slash   into   the   NATO 
funds;   we  ought  to  serve   notice  this 
year — now — that  NATO  funds  will  be 
drastically  reduced.     In  my  Judgment, 
that  would  not  only  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State    to    diplomatic    negotiations;     it 
would  also  serve  notice  to  the  form  of  a 
very  much  needed  lesson  in  democratic 
self-government    to   our    allies   abroad. 
They  need  to  be  told  that  to  this  country 
the  executive  agreements  of  a  President 
must  be  implemented  \^ith  appropria- 
tions.   Now  is  the  time  to  make  it  clear 
that  any  agreements  under  NATO  have 
run  on  the  rocks;  that  NATO  will  not 
get  the  appropriations — that  Is.  if  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  totend  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  due  course,  I  shall  offer  a  series 
of  amendments,  country  by  country,  if 
the  parliamentary  situation  forces  me 
to  do  so.  calling  for  reductions  to  NATO 
appropriations.  Let  Senators  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

PTTRPOSKS    OF    >nn.TII.ATZmAI.    FLXST 

On  one  central  point  they  are  all 
agreed:  this  new  fleet  is  a  political  and 
not  a  military  venture.  Apparently  It 
has  two  purposes ;  one,  to  head  off  a  Ger- 
man nuclear  arms  drive,  and  second,  to 
give  NATO  something  to  work  on  while 
waiting  for  De  Gaulle  to  pass  from  the 
scene. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  many 
Americans  are  great  believers  in  the 
theory  that  worktog  out  tofinite  details 
and  spending  large  sums  of  money  to 
Jotot  projects  brings  nations  together 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  project 
itself.  But  even  if  that  were  true— I 
think  anything  but  that  Is  true— I  do 
not  believe  it  Is  worth  several  billion 
dollars  to  the  American  people. 

The  second  reason  given  for  presstog 
this  fleet  is  that  it  will  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  a  hand  to  a 
nuclear  weapons  system  and  thereby  re- 
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lleve  any  desire  on  her  part  for  nuclear 
weapons  of  her  own. 

This  is  a  very  large-sized  assumption. 
I  have  not  heard  any  clamor  from  the 
German  people  to  become  a  nuclear 
power.  They  know,  as  the  world  knows, 
that  any  step  to  the  direction  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  West  Germany  Is  considered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  grave  threat 
to  her  security.  Aside  from  that  prob- 
lem, nuclear  weapons  are  very  exE>ensive. 
It  is  problematical  whether  that  is  an 
expenditure  the  German  pe<^le  are 
ready  to  make. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  is  the 
constant  implication  in  all  these  discus- 
sions that  once  the  nuclear  fleet  is  a 
reality,  the  United  States  would  be  will- 
toff  to  give  up  the  control  of  its  war- 
heads. That  is  the  old  gimmick.  That 
is  the  "come-on."  We  offer  to  pay  far 
more  than  our  share;  and  to  keep  the 
American  people  quiet,  it  is  said  that  the 
warheads  will  remato  under  American 
controL  But  once  the  project  is  a  reality, 
once  our  money  Is  spent  and  gone,  then 
our  policymakers  find  it  convenient  to 
invite  the  noncontributing  countries  to 
to  help  to  run  the  fieet  and  decide  when, 
where,  and  how  its  nuclear  warheads  will 
be  fired. 

There  have  even  been  rumors  to  the 
press  that  administration  officials  have 
htoted  that  we  would  turn  our  entire 
share  of  the  fleet  over  to  Europeans. 
These  are  rumors  and  allegations  that 
have  frlghtentog  implicaticms.  The  very 
least  of  them,  aside  from  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  expansion  and  proliferation 
of  nuclear  forces,  is  that  once  agato. 
Uncle  Sam  Is  preparing  to  finance,  pay 
for,  and  furnish  to  Europe  the  Instru- 
ments of  her  defense. 

I  am  not  at  all  toterested  to  any  more 
Df  these  military  giveaways  to  Western 
Europe.  Either  NATO  is  gotog  to  be  an 
alliance  in  which  everyone  pays  a  fair 
share,  or  the  alliance  should  die.  The 
time  to  ftod  out  Is  now,  and  the  place  to 
begto  ftodtog  out  Is  here  to  the  Senate. 
to  cormection  with  this  foreign  aid  bin. 

Before  leaving  this  potot.  I  want  also 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article,  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  which  ap- 
peared to  the  Eventog  Star  of  October 
24.  1963.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Noyes  de- 
scribes the  meeting  now  going  on  to  Paris 
under  the  Western  European  Union 
treaty.  He  potots  out  that  one  provision 
of  this  treaty  obliges  France,  now  that 
she  has  nuclear  weapons  to  production, 
to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  council  of  the 
Western  European  Union  "the  level  of 
stocks  that  the  high  contracttog  parties 
concerned  will  be  allowed  to  hold  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe.**  It  takes  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  council  to  make  such  deci- 
sions. 

As  Mr.  Noyes  todlpates.  Prance  is  al- 
ready to  violation  of  that  treaty  obliga- 
tion. France  has  no  totention  of  sub- 
mitttog  the  control  of  her  nuclear  weap- 
ons  to  a  majority  vote  of  the  WEU;  and 
apparently  no  member  of  the  treaty 
group  is  planning  to  hold  France  to  ac- 
count under  its  provisions. 

Yet  It  is  also  this  treaty— and  this 
treaty  alone — that  proscribes  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  from  manu- 
facturing nuclear  weapons  and  which 
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limits  Oerman  armaments  to  other 
fields,  as  welL  I  ask  unanimous  c<xisent 
that  the  article  from  the  Star  be  printed 
at  this  potot  to  the  Rkcobv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EUaOFXAM    COMSPIXACT    OF    SlLZNCX 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Pakis. — ^The  ministers  <rf  the  Western 
European  Union  who  meet  In  Brussels  to- 
morrow are  partners  In  a  curious  conspiracy 
of  silence. 

The  conspiracy  consists  of  the  fact  that 
Prance — which  is  a  member  of  the  seven- 
nation  group — Is  or  soon  will  be  in  open 
violation  of  provisions  of  the  Western  Exiro- 
pean  Union  treaty.  And  not  one  of  the  as- 
sembled ministers  Is  at  all  likely  to  so  much 
as  mention  the  fact. 

Under  little-known  terms  of  the  treaty. 
France  is  solemnly  l>ound  to  submit  its  na- 
tional nuclear  program  to  the  control  of  the 
Coimcll  of  the  Western  European  group  as 
soon  as  it  begins  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

From  recent  statements  of  high  French 
officials,  this  stage  would  now  seem  to  have 
been  reached.  On  October  16,  Minister  for 
Information  AltUn  Peyrefltte  announced  that 
"France  has  started  to  provide  itself  with 
an  operational  nuclear  force." 

The  terms  of  the  Brussels  Treaty,  signed 
in  1964  by  Premier  Pierre  Mendes-France 
(who  also  launched  France's  nuclear  devel- 
opment program  that  same  year),  are  quite 
explicit : 

"When  the  development  of  atomic,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  weapons  in  the  terri- 
tory on  the  mainland  of  Europe  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  who  have  not  given  up 
the  right  to  produce  them  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  effective  production 
of  them  has  started  there,  the  level  ot  stocks 
that  the  high  contracting  parties  ooncemed 
will  be  allowed  to  hold  on  the  mainland  at 
Kurope  shall  be  deckled  upon  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Western  European 
Union." 

BEBTin)    THX   SILENCC 

The  reasons  for  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
when  It  comes  to  Invoking  this  clatise  are 
very  simple. 

n^noe,  at  least  as  long  as  President  de 
Oaulle  Is  running  the  eoimtry,  win  most  cer- 
tainly not  volunteer  to  place  its  nuclear 
force  under  the  control  of  any  international 
group.  Other  members  of  the  group — most 
of  whom  profess  to  deplore  France's  national 
nuclear  effort — feel  that  Invoking  the  treaty 
would  be  the  qul^eet  possible  way  of  de- 
stroying the  Western  Buropean  Union. 

At  this  stage,  the  Western  Buropean  Un- 
ion is  valuable  primarily  because  of  its  non- 
military  aspects.  European  powers  look  on 
it  as  a  way  of  maintaining  contact  after 
Britain's  ezcliislon  by  France  from  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Economic  and  political  ques- 
tions are  expected  to  dominate  the  discus- 
sions at  Brussels. 

The  argument  that  France,  if  challenged, 
would  simply  denounce  the  Brussels  treaty 
is  somewhat  disingenuous.  France  may  not 
worry  very  much  about  the  organisation 
which  totvoB  a  bridge  between  Britain  and 
the  Common  Market.  But  behind  the  or- 
ganization is  a  treaty  which  is  of  enormous 
Importance  to  France  as  well  as  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  community. 

THK    TSKATT'S    IMPOSTAHCS 

"nie  Western  Buropean  treaty  regulates, 
among  other  things,  the  degree  and  quality 
of  C^erman  rearmament.  It  is  the  treaty — 
and  the  only  one — that  prevents  Germany 
from  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons  for  It- 
self. It  also  limits  Oerman-made  armaments 
In  many  other  fields.  It  would  not  be  torn 
up  ll^tly  by  France  if  for  no  other  reason 
than   the  fact   that  France   rellee   oo   the 


treaty  to  preserve  Its  nuclear  monopoly  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  problem  of  revising  the  Brussels 
Treaty  is  eqtially  hard.  Prestmiably  If  seven 
powers  can  agree  not  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  French  nuclear  program,  they  oan  also 
agree  to  revise  the  treaty  to  eliminate  Vbm 
embarrassing  clause. 

But  this  would  inevitably  involve  demands 
for  changes  from  the  Oerman  side.  And  this 
Is  the  problem  which  the  seven  Western  Buro- 
pean powers  would  dearly  like  to  avoid  as 
long  as  posBible. 

If  they  were  asked,  French  ofBclals  would 
have  a  ready  answer  for  their  failure  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  al  the  Brussels  treaty. 

Conditions,  they  would  say,  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  treaty  was  signed  0  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  for  instance,  there  were 
no  atomic  weapons  in  Burope.  Since  1954, 
the  accvunulatlon  of  itirge  American  nnclear 
stockpiles  in  Burope — which  along  with  Brit- 
ish stocks  are  not  subject  to  control  of  the 
WEU  powers — ^has  made  the  relatively  small 
nuclear  French  stockpile  unimportant. 

This  remains  to  be  seen.  As  things  stand 
at  present,  the  simple  fact  is  that  Britain, 
Belgium.  Holland.  Luxembo\irg,  Italy,  and 
Germany  possess  between  them  undeniable 
legal  control  over  the  French  nuclear  effort 
which  they  claim — ^In  varsrlng  degrees — ^to 
oppose. 

It  may  be  the  smart  practice  of  civilized 
diplomacy  to  continue  to  Ignore  this  sol- 
emnly ratified  international  tmdertaking. 
But  it  is  doubtful  that  the  issue — which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  Europe's  futxire— can  Indefi- 
nitely be  swept  under  the  Western  European 
rug. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Russia 
commits  many  wrongs;  and,  to  my  judg- 
ment, Russia  has  for  years  d^berately 
followed  a  course  of  action  by  which  she 
has  sought  to  arouse  our  concern  and 
to  create  crisis  after  crisis.  But,  many 
times  we  are  guilty  of  the  same  tactics. 
If  we  continued  to  support  NATO  while 
France  followed  her  naltonalistic  course 
of  action,  and  if  we  did  not  see  to  tt  that 
West  Germany  continued  to  be  pro- 
scribed insofar  as  the  acqulsitioa  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  concerned,  we  would 
have  to  assume  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  creating  what  I  b^eve  would 
be  a  very  frightening  and  dangerous 
crisis  to  the  Immediate  future  between 
the  Western  World  and  Russia.  I  do  not 
know  why  anyone  should  think  Russia 
would  stand  mute  and  would  remato  idle 
with  France  building  up  great  nuclear 
power  on  the  continent  of  Burope,  and 
with  France  already  to  vlcdattoQ  of  the 
treaty  provisions  to  regard  to  the  amount 
of  nuclear  power  a  country  can  mato- 
tato  on  the  conUnent.  If  there  were 
added  to  that  situation  any  weak  en  tog 
whatsoever  of  the  proscription  of  nu- 
clear power  insofar  as  West  Germany 
is  ooncemed,  there  would  be  a  greater 
crisis  than  the  1962  Cuba  crisis. 

That  Is  why  I  am  fearful  that  this 
mad.  Insane  nuclear  armaments  race 
will  end  to  war,  because  If  we  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  leaves  Russia  no 
other  course,  Just  as  Russia  last  year 
was  foDowtog  to  Cuba  a  course  of  action 
which  left  us  with  no  other  course,  the 
challenge  will  be  laid  down.  So  if  we 
are  dedicated  to  preventing  war,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  dealing  with  this 
foreign  aid  bill,  to  use  it  to  sueh  a  way 
as  to  change  U.S.  policy  to  regard  to 
NATO.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  said 
a  few  mtoutes  ago  that  Congress  oould 
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very  well  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  diplo- 
matic relations  with  our  NATO  Allies 
by  saying  to  him.  "Mr.  President,  we 
will  allow  you  only  so  much  money  for 
NATO"— much  less  than  the  amount  the 
bill  now  provides. 

Many  do  not  fuUy  realize  that  what 
we  are  doing  In  connection  with  some 
aspects  of  the  for^gn  aid  bill,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  NATO  as- 
pect, may  very  well  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  whether  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  we  may  have  to  assume  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  plunging  the 
world  Into  a  nuclear  war.  Yet  I  cannot 
see  any  basis  for  reconciling  the  na- 
tionalistic course  of  action  of  De  Oaulle 
with  world  peace,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
basis  in  reality  for  assuming  that  any 
move  to  make  West  Germany  a  nuclear 
power  could  be  reconciled  with  world 
peace.  If  Congress  does  not  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter,  Insofar  as  NATO 
is  concerned.  In  connection  with  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Congress  will  have  to 
assxime  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war.  for  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  if  a  nuclear 
Prance  and  a  nuclear  West  Germany  are 
built  up.  Russia  will  act  before  the 
buildup  is  completed,  because  her  posi- 
tion is  bound  to  be  that  although  she 
may  not  svurvive,  her  only  chance  of  sur- 
vival will  be  had  If  she  takes  action  to 
stop  such  a  nuclear  buildup.  Senators 
now  can  appreciate  my  belief  in  regard 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  others  can  disagree  with 
my  evaluation  of  this  situation ;  but  many 
persons  share  it,  and  that  is  why  a  group 
of  us  are  seeking  to  amend  the  pending 

bin. 

It  can  be  argued,  at  almost  any  time 
that  Germany  wishes  to  make  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  failure  of  Prance  to  live 
up  to  the  treaty  and  the  failure  of  the 
other  members  to  hold  Prance  to  account 
under  the  treaty  have  reduced  the  whole 
1S64  agreement— to  use  a  notorious 
phrase— "to  a  serap  of  paper." 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  for  Britain, 
Prance.  Holland,  Italy,  and  Belgium  to 
indicate  their  rejection  of  nuclear 
weapons  tor  Germany  is  right  now.  If 
they  have  any  apprehensions  of  a  nu- 
clear-armed Germany,  they  must  make 
the  Western  European  Union  a  meaning- 
ful organization.  If  they  do  not  act  to 
apiriy  its  provlslcHu  to  Prance,  then  they 
are  washing  their  hands  of  any  future 
limits  upon  German  nuclear  forces. 

They  have  already  made  it  pretty  clear 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  diluting 
German  nuclear  activity  with  their  own 
participation  In  a  multilateral  fleet. 
Once  again,  they  expect  Uncle  Sam  to 
remain  In  partnership  with  Germany  so 
that  Germany  will  not  become  a  nuclear 
powo:  in  herself.  But  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  sharing  the  expense. 

They  will  never  share  expense  In  any 
inoject  to  which  the  United  States  is 
party  so  long  as  they  have  the  constant 
example  of  our  aid  coming  in  whether 
they  do  thtir  share  or  tx)i. 
I       ruLvmrn  to  mrr  m ato  foscs  goals 

We  already  know  the  sorry  record  that 
our  major  allies  in  Europe  are  making 
in  connection  with  NATO  force  goals. 


Before  the  Senate  begins  voting  on  the 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
hope  that  each  Member  will  obtain  from 
the  Department  of  Def  eiue  its  simunary 
of  "NATO  Country  Forces  in  Being  and 
Porce  Objectives."  This  is  a  frlghtai- 
ing  document.  It  Is  frightening  to  me 
for  one  major  reason:  It  indicates  that 
not  only  has  one  of  the  major  suppliers 
of  NATO  forces  failed  to  supply  those 
forces,  but  it  has  no  intention  of  supply- 
ing them. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Prance.  Many 
other  of  our  NATO  partners  do  not  have 
the  forces  "in  being"  that  they  are 
assigned.  Some  do  not  plan  to  make  any 
improvements  next  year.  But  Prance 
has  reduced  her  already  meager  forces 
under  NATO;  she  has  no  intention  of 
meeting  her  force  goals  this  year.  And 
in  terms  of  the  troops,  ships,  and  air 
squadrons  she  is  supposed  to  furnish  to 
the  Organization  at  the  time  of  mobili- 
zation. Prance  does  not  intend  to  furnish 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  her  assign- 
ment at  the  time  of  mobilization.  What 
an  ally.  By  what  stretch  of  reasoning 
can  we  vote  more  money  to  her?  If  the 
secret  document  to  which  I  have  been 
referring  could  only  have  the  label 
"Classified,  Secret,"  removed  from  it  and 
the  American  people  could  know  its  con- 
tents. I  take  the  position  they  should 
be  allowed  to  know  the  contents.  I  wish 
that  the  "secret"  document  which  I  have 
on  my  desk  could  only  be  known  to  the 
American  people  so  that  the  American 
people  could  know  what  we  can  count  on 
from  France  and  what  we  cannot. 

If  this  document  could  have  the  "Se- 
cret" label  removed  from  it  so  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  know  what  we  can  count 
on  from  Prance  and  what  we  cannot,  our 
men.  women,  and  dependents  would  be 
pulled  out  of  France  so  fast  It  would  make 
your  head  swim.  There  would  be  a  re- 
vision of  the  alliance  demanded  by  the 
American  pec^le  that  would  count  Prance 
out  formally,  as  she  has  already  counted 
herself  out  informally. 

Senators  are  welcome  to  come  to  my 
desk  and  read  the  document.  If  they 
come,  I  particularly  siiggest  that  they 
look  at  the  section  labeled  "B— NATO 
Country  Forces  in  Being  and  Force  Ot>- 
jectives."  Take  a  look  at  the  record  of 
our  allies.  It  is  a  shocking  record.  We 
continue  to  vote  aid  to  them.  So  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned, 
he  will  continue  to  call  it  what  it  is — a 
deception  of  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment.  If  the  administration  does 
not  like  that  language.  I  challenge  it  to 
release  the  document  to  the  American 
people  and  obtain  their  verdict.  My 
language  calling  it  "a  deception  of  the 
American  people"  is  mild  in  comparison 
with  what  the  American  pe<H>le  will  call 
it.  I  challenge  m«nbers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  answer  my 
argument.  Let  that  classified  document 
be  read  by  every  Senator  before  he  casts 
his  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  then 
justify  his  vote  if  it  is  for  it. 

I  am  always  astonished  at  the  an- 
guished cries  that  go  up  from  the  press 
aiKl  politicians  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of   Germany  whenever  It  is  suggested 


that   some  American   troops  could  be 
brought  home. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  ask  Sen- 
ators. "Why  do  you  not  talk  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
how  many  American  troops  are  needed 
in  Germany? 

I  do  not  proFtose  to  placate  West  Ger- 
many any  further.  We  should  bring 
home  at  least  four  divisions  now.  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  announcement 
of  no  intention  to  bring  American  forces 
home  from  Germany.  They  ought  to  be 
brought  home  and  quickly — at  least  four 
divisions  of  them.  That  would  leave,  for 
the  most  part,  two  divisions.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  to  leave  more  than 
one  division  over  there. 

That  action  would  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  our  gold  supply.  In  spite  of  the 
rationalizations  that  the  administration 
has  tried  to  make  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  irrelevancy  of  the  troops  In  Ger- 
many to  our  gold  supply  problem,  they 
do  not  make  a  case.  It  would  have  a 
great  effect.  We  ought  to  biing  them 
home. 

West  Germany  is  a  prosperous  nation 
with  full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  an  ironical  para- 
dox. If  Germany  were  to  fulfill  her 
commitments  to  NATO,  she  would  have 
to  take  a  gi*eat  many  men  out  of 
industry. 

But  the  great  United  States — suppos- 
edly the  great  industrial  example  of  the 
world — does  not  have  to  take  men  out  of 
industry  to  fill  up  her  troop  ranks.  She 
takes  them  out  of  the  unemployed  group. 
There  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that 
situation.  I  would  bring  them  home.  I 
would  put  them  to  constructive  work  by 
spending  some  of  the  foreign  aid  money 
to  develop  underdeveloped  areas  In  the 
United  States.  I  would  do  something 
about  the  faUing  water  table  in  many 
parts  of  America.  Such  a  program  re- 
quires workers.  It  requires  great  dams. 
It  requires  great  reclamation  projects.  I 
would  do  something  about  schools  in 
America  with  some  of  the  foreign  aid 
money  that  I  would  take  out  of  Europe. 
I  would  build  schools  wMch  are  sorely 
needed  at  all  educational  levels — ele- 
mentary, secondary,  higher  education, 
and  graduate.  There  Is  such  a  shortage 
of  schools  in  our  country  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are 
being  denied  the  development  of  their 
educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  my  heart  does  not  bleed 
for  West  Germany,  but  my  heart  does 
bleed  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  being  denied  the  develop- 
ment of  their  educational  potential. 
The  money  that  we  are  wasting  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  needed  for  the 
Improvement  of  American  health. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing,  if  any- 
one is  at  a  loss  to  vmderstand  what  we 
can  do  with  that  money,  to  turn  it  all 
over  to  heart  research,  to  cancer  re- 
search, to  arthritis  research,  or  to  any 
other  kind  of  research  sorely  needed  in 
connection  with  other  diseases  that  take 
their  heavy  toll.  I  could  go  on  for  an 
hour  listing  the  needs  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  which  we  could  q;>end 
the  money. 
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I  would  say  to  West  Germany  that  I 
do  not  approve  of  our  Secretary  of  State 
going  there  and  promising  them  that  we 
will  not  bring  home  any  American  divi- 
sions. We  have  already  told  them  that 
if  Russia  makes  a  move  against  them  we 
will  Join  them  in  their  own  defense.  We 
have  just  finished  demonstrating  to  them 
that  under  our  airlift  power — if  it  is  man- 
power they  need,  together  with  their 
own  divisions,  and  one  or  two  that  we 
will  leave  there — they  will  be  quickly  re- 
inforced, if  necessary,  by  manpower. 

But  whom  are  we  kidding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Such  a  war  will  never  be  a  man- 
power war:  It  will  never  be  a  conven- 
tional war.  We  continue  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  our  nuclear  might 
because  we  know.  If  war  should  break 
out  with  Russia,  that  It  will  be  a  nuclear 
war,  and  military  manpower  in  the  old 
conventional  sense  to  a  large  extent  will 
be  a  surplus  commodity.  Of  course.  If 
war  should  break  out,  it  would  be  a  non- 
existent commodity,  too — Including  ci- 
vilian manpower. 

We  should  stop  the  waste  of  money 
involved  In  maintaining  so  many  dlvl- 
^ons  In  Germany.  We  should  cut  that 
amount  and  spend  what  is  saved  in  the 
development  of  our  own  economy  and  In 
helping  the  truly  unfortunate  sections 
of  the  world,  such  as  e^rt  encompassed 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
where  the  fight  for  freedom  is  still  to  be 
won. 

I  have  said  many  times — though  I 
continue  to  be  misrepresented  in  the 
press  of  this  country — that  I  am  not  for 
cutting  economic  aid  to  Latin  America. 
I  will  Join  in  Increasing  It.  I  will  vote 
to  maintain  it  as  it  Is,  and  then  I  will 
vote  to  add  to  It  every  dollar  that  we 
cut  from  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 
I  would  take  some  of  the  savings  made 
by  cutting  military  aid  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  utilize  it  by  giving  more 
economic  aid  to  Latin  America.  That 
Is  the  way  we  will  win  the  case  for  free- 
dom In  the  world.  But  I  would  not 
waste  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  type 
of  military  aid  we  are  now  supplying 
West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  voices  that 
raise  these  cries  are  all  too  often  the 
same  voices  that  cry  out  for  closer  mili- 
tary and  political  relations  between 
Prance  and  Germany.  Yet.  as  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  pointed  out  in  Ger- 
many recently,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
a  tremor  in  Germany  when  Prance  took 
her  Atlantic  fleet  out  from  the  command 
of  NATO.  Of  course,  her  Mediterranean 
fleet  is  long  gone.  Her  failure  to  meet 
her  troop  commitments  for  the  defense 
of  Germany  is  the  most  scandalous  mili- 
tary problem  faced  by  the  entire  alliance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  after 
Germany  was  brought  into  NATO  as  a 
full  partner,  and  when  she  began  fur- 
nishing much  of  NATO's  manpower, 
there  was  a  radical  shift  in  NATO  de- 
fense plans  for  central  Europe. 

It  had  been  the  plan  in  the  early 
1980's  that  the  alliance  would  have  a 
"trip-wire"  force  In  Germany  that  would 
serve  to  absorb  the  Initial  blow  of  a  pro- 
spective Soviet  invasion  while  the  nuclear 
retaliation  of  the  United  States  was 
being  brought  into  play.  These  trip-wire 
forces  were  not  expected  to  defend  Ger- 


many, but  to  fall  back  and  leave  it  to 
maastre  retaliation  to  destroy  Russia. 

But  once  Germany  became  an  active 
membo-  of  the  alliance,  she  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  see  the  al>andonment  of  Ger- 
many as  a  defense  strategy  for  Europe. 
She  began  to  Insist  upon  being  defended, 
not  liberated.  So  there  was  developed, 
and  rightly  so,  what  we  now  call  the  for- 
ward strategy  of  defense.  It  calls  for 
Germany  to  be  defended  on  her  eastern 
border,  and  not  serve  as  ground  across 
which  NATO  will  retreat,  keeping  France 
as  the  steppingstone  back  to  the  Con- 
tinent. 

To  carry  out  the  American  part  in  that 
defense  we  have  some  250.000  troops, 
roughly  speaking,  in  Germany. 

But  the  German  political  leaders,  de- 
fense leaders,  and  military  leaders  who 
led  the  cause  for  the  forward  defense 
idea,  many  of  whom  are  also  the  chief 
£tdvocates  of  throwing  in  Germany's 
cause  with  De  Gaulle,  have  never  seen 
the  fulfillment  of  Prance's  part  of  the 
forward  defense.  Nor  will  they.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  next  time  they  raise  the  cry 
that  Germany  is  being  abandoned  by  the 
United  States,  they  go  to  De  Gaulle  smd 
see  how  many  French  troops  they  can 
get  from  him  for  the  defense  of  Ger- 
many. Let  them  take  Germany's  de- 
fense problem  to  De  Gaulle,  and  see  how 
much  manpower  they  get  from  him. 

Certainly,  if  we  all  cMM:epted  the  De 
Oaulle  assumptions  about  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  American  forces  in  Germany  at  all. 
De  Gaulle  is  assuming  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  Soviet  attack  across 
Europe.  He  is  assuming  that  the  large 
NATO  groimd  forces  are  a  waste  of  time 
for  Prance.  If  De  Gaulle  is  right,  then 
they  are  a  waste  of  time  for  the  United 
States,  as  well. 

For  some  reason.  I  do  not  hear  his 
counterparts  in  Germany  accepting  that 
line  of  argtunent  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  They  do  not  seem 
to  argue  with  De  Gaulle  that  he  is  wrong  ; 
for  them.  It  is  only  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  play  do^Ti  or  underestimate  the 
dangers  of  attack  from  Russia. 

Yet  the  more  De  Gaulle  Ignores  the  de- 
fense of  Germsiny,  the  more  some  Ger- 
man politicians  seem  to  love  him  The 
more  De  Gaulle  plans  on  defending 
Europe  at  the  Rhine  instead  of  the  east- 
em  border  of  Germany,  the  more  he  ap- 
peals to  some  German  politicians.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  suspect:  I  suspect  that 
their  alliance  with  De  Gaulle  is  only  for 
the  purposes  of  justifying  Germany  to 
become  an  independent  nuclear  power. 
Just  as  Prance  has  done. 

I  think  they  know  perfectly  well  that 
so  long  as  the  De  Gaulle  theories  of  Euro- 
pean defense  prevail,  they  will  get  no 
help  from  France  in  defending  the  terri- 
tory of  Germany  from  attack  from  the 
East.  I  think  they  are  also  willing  to 
accept  that.  In  return  for  the  right  of 
Germany  to  emulate  the  French  e::ample 
and  to  adopt  as  their  own  ttie  FYench 
reasons  for  having  independent  nuclear 
forces. 

That,  too.  Is  their  right  and  their  coun- 
try's right.  But  I  think  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  their  outcries  over  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  and  their 
advocacy  of  the  De  Gaulle  theory  that 


the  United  States  will  not  live  up  to  Its 
obligations  to  Europe. 

We  will  not  fail  in  our  obUgaticms;  we 
are  not  failing  now.  We  never  have ;  and 
we  are  the  only  member  of  the  NATO 
that  has  not.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
other  partners,  principally  France,  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  so 
many  men  stationed  in  Germany.  Even 
Germany  has  not  furnished  the  man- 
power asked  of  her  in  NATO  force  goals. 

Since  we  have  not  won  our  allies 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking  on  this 
matter,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
accept  their  decision,  and  to  go  along 
with  them.  We  should  reduce  our  own 
forces  in  Germany,  and  most  certainly 
we  should  reduce  our  forces  In  other 
places  In  Europe. 

The  place  we  should  start  is  In  Prance. 
Remember  that  while  we  have  some  250,- 
000  men  in  Germany,  we  have  arouzul 
400,000  in  all  of  Europe.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  total  of  American  forces  in  Eu- 
rope brought  down  to  the  figure  of  250,- 
000.  That  is  a  cut  of  150.000.  We  should 
start  by  bringing  back  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  troops  we  have  in  France. 

We  could  also  reduce  our  very  large 
garrisons  in  Britain.  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Spain. 

We  should  start  by  bringing  back  a 
division  from  Germany  now.  in  6  months 
another  division,  and  in  another  6 
months  a  third  division.  Germany  would 
know  that  we  would  defend  her  immedi- 
ately, will  all  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  in  case  she  were  attacked  by 
Russia — assuming,  of  course,  she  herself 
did  not  commit  an  act  of  aggression. 

AlCEXICAN  AID  TO  NATO  PACTIflBS  BBOtTLD  CSASS 

But  above  all,  we  must  stop  up  the  con- 
stant outflow  of  American  aid  to  these 
countries.  Despite  the  pleas  that  have 
been  made  from  this  floor  In  the  last  3 
years  alone,  and  despite  the  promises 
that  have  been  made  "downtown"  to 
head  oS  drastic  congressional  action,  the 
aid  to  our  NATO  partners  still  flows  in 
one  form  or  another.  We  are  usually 
told  that  no  new  commitments  are  being 
made,  and  that  all  aid,  except  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  is  In  fulfillment  of  past 
commitments. 

In  light  of  some  of  their  own  p>oor  per- 
formances in  fulfilling  NATO  commit- 
moits,  I  am  no  longer  much  impressed 
with  this  argument  against  cutting  off 
our  aid.  Virtually  all  of  it  is  military  aid. 
But  there  is  not  one  recipient  that  is  not 
capable  of  furnishing  all  its  NATO  forces 
without  aid  from  us,  if  it  so  desires. 

It  does  not  Intend  to  do  so.  It  intends 
to  continue  to  "soak"  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  intends  to  continue  to  let 
Uncle  Sam  assume  European  obligations. 
He  has  all  he  can  do  to  assume  American 
obligations  now.  The  word  that  ought 
to  be  on  the  lips  of  every  Senator  is 
"cut."  Cut,  and  continue  to  cut  the  bill 
until  Justice  is  done  the  American  tax- 
payer, because  doing  justice  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  by  the  cuts  will  not  weak- 
en the  security  of  this  country  one  lota. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  should  not  go  to 
the  White  House  without  a  fiat  prohibi- 
tion on  new  aid  commitments  to  NATO 
members  and  a  directive  that  existing 
commitments  immediately  be  rei>ego- 
tiated  downward. 
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Not  only  should  no  new  commitments 
be  made  by  the  United  SUtes  to  Norway, 
Denmark.  Great  Britain.  Prance.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Holland,  Belgium.  Canada, 
or  Luxembourg,  but  any  existing  com- 
mitments should  be  promptly  revised 
downward.  At  the  very  least,  there 
should  be  an  American  policy  that  any 
NATO  member  that  does  not  fulfill  Its 
commitments  to  the  organization  for- 
feits any  American  aid  under  existing 
agreements. 

The  President  made  a  statement  In  his 
news  conference  yesterday  in  which  he 
said  that  additional  American  forces 
were  sent  to  Germany  in  1961  because  of 
unfulfilled  commitments  by  other  allies. 

Note  that.  Mr.  President;  we  sent 
American  boys  over  there  in  1961,  ac- 
cording to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  imfulfllled  com- 
mitments of  other  allies.  Why?  By 
what  justification?  I  do  not  Imow. 
That  statement  by  the  President  is  an 
Indication  that  the  Congress  must  no 
longer  leave  any  choice  to  administra- 
tion officials.  We  must  write  it  into  the 
law  that  this  country  is  no  longer  to 
vuiderwrlte  the  failures  of  our  allies. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
which  Includes  the  coUoQuy  I  had  with 
Mr.  BcU,  of  AID.  The  colloquy  Is  very 
Interesting.    I  read  a  part  of  it: 

Senator  Morsx.  Mr.  B«ll,  I  share  the  views 
of  Senator  Ftn^aicRT  that  he  has  expressed 
with  regard  to  this  Biiropean  aid. 

I  won't  use  the  figures  although  I  think 
figures  have  been  used  in  pubUc.  but  I  want 
to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Bkix.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  Moasx.  That  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  That  is  as  much  as  I 
wUl  say.  They  amount  to  many  mUllons  of 
dollars.  And  the  United  States  makes  the 
contribution. 

Greece  and  Turkey  supply  24  divisions  of 
men  in  the  Mediterranean  area  under  NATO. 
Here  again  those  divisions  are  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  because  our  further 
military  assistance  would  encompass  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance. 

I  digress  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  Turkish  and  Greek  divi- 
sions, they  are  of  no  value  if  not  main- 
tained by  the  United  States.  We  equip 
them.  We  pay  them.  They  are  depend- 
ent upon  us.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  a 
very  effective  or  efficient  ally. 

To  return  to  the  colloquy: 

What  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  is  why 
shouldn't  West  Germany — West  Germany  in 
particular,  although  I  think  it  is  true  of 
other  NATO  countries,  too — contribute  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Mr.  Bxx^.  They  are.  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  amount  percentagewise? 

Mr.  Bkix.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the  figures 
with  me.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  supply 
them  for  the  record.  May  I  expand  on  that 
a  moment,  if  I  may? 

We  have  within  the  last  year  taken  two 
steps  which  are  exactly  in  the  direction  that 
you  are  indicating  as  desirable  and  which 
we  agree  is  desirable. 

I  marvel,  all  through  the  hearings  on 
foreign  aid,  that  whenever  we  had  the 
State  Department  or  other  administra- 
tion witnesses  in  a  tough  position,  they 


InvariaUy  found  themselves  In  agree- 
ment with  us  on  principle.  The  difficulty 
with  the  State  Department  and  other 
officials  of  the  administration  Is  that 
they  seem  to  be  unable  to  implement 
what  they  deem  is  sound  in  principle.  It 
Is  when  we  come  to  their  administrative 
practices  that  they  break  down.  That 
l8  where  the  inefficiency  develops.  Ttiey 
are  good  talkers,  but  they  are  failures 
when  it  comes  to  putting  into  practice 
their  good  talk. 
Mr.  Bell  continued: 

First  we  sought  a  special  contribution  from 
Germany  and  other  NATO  countries  directly 
to  the  Greek  military  budget  as  part  of  an 
Increase  In  the  funds  available  for  the  Greek 
military  forces.  During  the  last  or  current 
fiscal  year,  Germany  has  contributed  specif- 
ically and  directly  to  Greece  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing them  carry  larger  military  forces  than 
their  own  economic  circumstances  would 
permit. 

Secondly,  we  have,  under  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  OECD,  and  Its  Development  Assistance 
Committee  urged  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
sortium of  countries.  Germany  is  a  mem- 
ber; we  are  a  member;  several  other  coun- 
tries are  as  well.  We  will  consider  the  re- 
quirements for  economic  progress  in  Greece, 
and  together  consider  what  the  contributions 
might  be  made  to  that  progress. 

This  consortium  has  met  twice  and  the 
Germans  have  made  a  substantial  pledge. 

Purthermore.  Senator,  as  you  know,  Greece 
Is  one  of  the  cases  where  we  are  now  rapidly 
changing  the  form  of  the  assistance  that  we 
make  available. 

Last  year,  1962,  we  made  our  last  economic 
grants  to  Greece. 

This  year,  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  have 
made  only  loans  to  Greece.  The  last  loan, 
that  I  approved  the  day  before  yesterday,  is 
at  314  percent  Interest  and  20  years,  like  the 
one  you  commented  on  a  week  ago  with  re- 
spect to  Taiwan. 

So  that  we  are  moving  in  what  seems  to  me 
a  sensible  direction  toward  providing  such 
assistance  as  we  stUl  will  provide  to  Greece 
on  terms  that  are  more  relevant  and  more 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  progress 
Greece  is  making:  and  we  have  been  trying 
to  urge  and  arrange  for  greater  and  more  ap- 
propriate participation  by  Germany  and 
other  European  countries. 

Again,  my  comment  should  be  qualified 
to  say  that  we  would  hope  the  Europeans 
will  do  more  than  they  have  to  date,  but  we 
certainly  concur  in  the  direction  that  you  are 
pointing. 

Mr.  President,  it  sounds  good.  They 
always  sound  good.  However,  when  we 
analyze  their  language,  it  is  always  eva- 
sive. The  talk  by  Mr.  Bell  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  policy.  So  I  again  say  to 
my  administration:  "Tell  me  how  much 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  cut  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
aid,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  NATO  allies  are  now  willing  to 
contribute  as  their  share,  thus  reducing 
our  share?" 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  talk 
about  West  Germany  contributing  still 
does  not  put  them  into  a  substantial 
contribution  in  comparison  with  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States.  There  is 
little  from  France.  If  there  is  anything 
from  Great  Britain,  it  is  only  a  t<Aen 
contribution.  Where  are  the  other 
NATO  allies? 

I  serve  notice  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  I  am  not  at  all  impressed 


with  the  kind  of  "snow  Job"  language 
they  flutter  down  on  us  every  time  they 
testify  on  foreign  aid.  They  are  great 
seducers.  I  am  not  interested  in  being 
seduced  into  a  further  waste  of  taxpayer 
money.  I  want  some  delivery  of  savings 
from  the  State  Department.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  them  until'we  cut  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  far  beloW  the  Mansfield 
amendments,  at  least  to  the  House  fig- 
ures, although  I  would  reorganize  the 
House  figures  by  taking  more  off  mili- 
tary aid  said  adding  that  saving  to  eco- 
ncxnic  aid. 

The  colloquy  continued: 

Senator  Moasx.  Let  me  see  If  I  could  get 
into  the  record  on  a  percentage  basis  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Let's  take  all  of  the 
economic  and  military  aid  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  get.  Let's  set  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries off  to  one  side  and  compare  their  con- 
tributions to  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
Greece   and  Turkey  percentagewise. 

What  percentage  would  the  other  NATO 
countries  be  paying  and  what  percentage 
would  the  United  States  be  paying?  We 
don't  have  to  talk  about  specific  amounts. 

Do  Senators  know  why  we  could  not 
talk  about  specific  amounts?  The  in- 
formation is  classified.  It  is  top  se- 
cret. That  is  so,  even  though  it  involves 
taxpayer  money.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing. 
It  is  discouraging,  too.  In  this  exsimina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bell,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  could  not  talk  in  terms  of 
specific  amounts,  because  they  are  clas- 
sified. So  I  had  to  resort  to  the  indirec- 
tion of  talking  in  terms  of  percentages. 
I  say  to  the  American  people,  "How 
long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  such  a 
situation?  How  long  are  you  going  to 
take  it?  When  are  you  going  to  crack 
down  on  the  politicians?  When  are  you 
going  to  whip  them  by  leaving  them  at 
home  unless  they  are  willing  to  start 
protecting  your  interest?  When  are  you 
going  to  serve  notice  on  the  politicians 
that  the  veil  of  secrecy  must  be  lifted  to 
a  very  large  extent?" 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "You  get 
exactly  the  kind  of  government  you  are 
willing  to  tolerate.  If  you  are  willing  to 
tolerate  a  government  of  secrecy,  you 
will  get  a  government  of  secrecy.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
politicians  that  you  want  them  to  remove 
government  by  secrecy  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  and  that  you  want  them  to  do 
something  about  stopping  the  waste  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  encom- 
passed in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  or  you  will 
beat  them,  you  will  start  getting  foreign 
aid  reform,  and  not  before." 

That,  of  course,  applies  to  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans,  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned. 
We  are  talking  about  a  nonpartisan  is- 
sue in  which  there  is  no  room  for  parti- 
sanship. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way.  Un- 
less Congress  is  willing  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  will  have  to  protect 
themselves  in  what  I  said  last  we^  is 
the  citadel  of  American  freedom,  the  vot- 
ing booth.  Their  first  opportunity  will 
be  in  1964. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Bell  what  percent- 
age the  other  NATO  countries  would  be 
paying  and  what  percentage  the  United 
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States  would  be  paying,  and  stated  that 
we  did  not  have  to  talk  about  specific 
amounts,  he  answered  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bkix.  I  have  piartial  data  in  answer  to 
that  question  now  and  I  will  answer  the  rest 
of  it  if  I  may  In  the  record. 

In  the  years  1960  through  1962,  apart  from 
military  assistance,  Jtist  looking  at  the  eco- 
nomic side,  about  70  percent  of  the  foreign 
assistance  disbursements  to  Greece  came 
from  the  United  States  and  30  percent  from 
West  Germany. 

Senator  Morsx.  Prom  West  Germany? 

Mr.  Bkll.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moxsx.  Is  she  the  only  country 
that  participated? 

Mr.  Bell.  In  those  years.  However,  the 
consortium  that  I  spoke  of,  includes  in  ad- 
dition to  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Canada  and  oxir- 
selves. 

80  that  the  ctirrent  fiow  of  assistance  to 
Greece  which  is  being  influenced  by  this 
consortium  wiU  include  contributions  from 
at  least  some  of  these  other  countries.    « 

And  I  wUl  put  the  exact  facts  in  the  rec- 
ord, sir. 

(The  InfcMTnation  referred  to  follows:) 

"UNTrxD   Stars- Allied    ■ttorts   in    Grkxcx 
AND  TiraKXT 

"CRXXCX 

"U.S.  assistance  to  Greece  in  calendar  year 
1963  will  represent  93  percent  of  total  free 
world  aid.  compared  to  70  percent  for  the 
1960-62  period.  It  is  estimated  that  Greek 
receipts  of  official  assistance  from  European 
sources  during  calendar  year  1963  will  nearly 
equal  U.S.  aid  during  the  same  period.  Re- 
ceipts under  European  ofllcial  credits  in 
calendar  year  1963  will  be  about  47  percent 
of  total  aid  receipts. 

"A  large  part  of  the  European  aid  to  Greece 
in  calendar  year  1963  consists  of  loans  from 
European  investment  banks  and  drawdowns 
luider  German  Government  loans,  as  well  as 
over  $13  million  in  grant  aid  by  E\iropean 
NATO  members  for  support  of  the  Greek  de- 
fense program. 

That  is  very  interesting.  For  years, 
we  made  grants.  We  rebuilt  our  NATO 
allies  and  made  them  prosperous,  so  that 
in  1963  they  were  very  cooperative.  At 
good  interest  rates,  they  made  bank  loans 
to  Greece.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  grants. 
Now  that  we  have  made  them  into  eco- 
nomic surplus  nations,  now  that  they 
are  prosperous,  they  are  willing  to  make 
some  money  out  of  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  I 
favor?  I  favor  letting  the  entire  amount 
be  loaned.  There  are  other  places  where 
we  ought  to  put  our  money.  Let  the 
whole  program  be  taken  over  on  a  loan 
basis,  and  let  us  put  the  money  in  Latin 
America,  at  our  front  door.  Let  us  do 
something  about  our  Pacific  problems. 
I  call  upon  the  administration,  I  call 
upon  our  NATO  allies,  to  relieve  us  of 
any  further  obligations  in  respect  to 
Greece  at  all. 

Mr.  Bell  supplied  me  with  the  follow- 
ing material  on  Turkey: 

TtlXKXT 

The  U.S.  portion  of  assistance  to  Turkey  Is 
expected  to  drop  to  66  percent  in  calendar 
year  1963,  as  Turkey  receives  the  assistance 
extended  by  the  European  countries  and 
Canada  under  the  oonsortium.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  has  been  providing  most 
of  the  economic  assistance  received  by  Tur- 
key. In  calendar  yefir  1961,  disbursements 
under  U.S.  loans  and  grants  (excluding  Pub- 
lic Law  480)  represented  about  76  percent 
of  Turkish  aid  receipts.  Germany  provided 
the  other  35  percent. 


Do  not  f<M^et  that  all  the  data  I  have 
been  discussing  in  the  last  few  minutes 
are  economic-aid  data,  not  military-aid 
data.  In  military  aid,  we  are  being  taken 
for  even  more  of  a  ride.  In  that  area  we 
are  doing  most  of  the  paying.  Mr.  Bell 
admits  it,  for  under  the  heading  "Mili- 
tary assistance"  there  is  an  interesting 
sentence  in  his  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Under  the  head- 
ing "Military  Assistance,"  it  is  stated : 

The  United  States  provided  almost  all  the 
military  equipment  used  by  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

That  was  to  the  tune  of  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Bell's  own  fig- 
ures show  that  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomic aid  we  still  provide  most  of  the 
fimds.  Now  that  West  Germany  and 
other  coimtries  have  become  prosperous 
because  we  built  them  up,  they  are  oblig- 
ing, they  are  willing  to  make  money  out 
of  Greece ;  they  are  willing  to  make  hard 
loans  at  good  Interest  rates.  All  I  am 
saying  to  the  administration  is  "Draw 
out  entirely;  use  our  money  in  Latin 
America." 

I  want  to  know  what  the  answer  is  to 
this  almost  hidden  sentence  in  Mr.  Bell's 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, under  the  heading  "Military  As- 
sistance": 

The  United  States  provided  almost  aU  the 
military  equipment  used  by  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  so  if  we  do  not 
stop.  We  will  not  get  any  assistance 
from  our  NATO  allies.  So  long  as  Uncle 
Sam  is  willing  to  pay  through  the  nose, 
he  can  continue  to  pay  through  the  nose. 
That  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Bell's  report 
ought  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  walls  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  course  of  this 
debate: 

The  United  States  provided  almost  all  the 
military  equipment  used  by  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  keep  it  up? 
How  long  shall  we  accept  the  noncoop- 
erative  attitude  of  our  NATO  allies?  Are 
Greece  and  Turkey  not  important  to 
them?  We  would  hear  much  howling  if 
the  United  States  decided  not  to  supply 
almost  all  the  military  aid.  Of  course 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  Important  to  the 
defense  of  Europe.  It  is  also  important 
that  our  NATO  allies,  whom  we  have 
rehabilitated  and  made  prosperous,  give 
us  a  little  assistance  in  keeping  Greece 
and  Turkey  militarily  strong. 

The  colloquy  In  committee  continued: 

Senator  Morsk.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you 
think  that  that  consortium  will  change  that 
70-  to  30-percent  ratio? 

That  is,  with  respect  to  economic  aid — 

Mr.  Bill.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Senator  Morsk.  How  much? 

Mr.  Bkll.  We  have  been  working  in  most 
of  the  consortltims  toward  a  rough  60-50 
ratio,  and  I  assume  we  will  do  the  same  here. 

Greece  is  a  case  in  which  we  expect  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  be  terminated  within  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  and  at  that  point  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  external 
capital  they  need  from  the  World  Bank,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  from  normal  commer- 
cial and  private  sources. 

Our  allies  get  out  of  it  by  paying  prac- 
tically nothing.     The  American  people 


must  remain  soaked  and  socked.  That 
is  not  right.  This  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon fairness  to  the  taxpayers.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  ratio  should  be  50-50.  Mr. 
Bell  says  that  the  administration  will 
work  "toward  a  rough  50-50  ratio."  If 
it  Is  a  "rough  50-50,"  it  will  not  be  on  the 
low  side,  so  far  as  the  American  Inter- 
ests are  concerned.  That  Is  an  interest- 
ing use  of  the  word  "rough."  I  will  tell 
Senators  what  he  means.  He  means,  "It 
will  not  be  50;  it  will  be  somewhat  more 
than  50 ;  but  we  hope  not  too  much  more 
than  50."  But  what  is  "too  much"  with 
the  State  Department?  If  it  were  70 
percent,  they  would  be  heard  to  say,  "We 
are  working  toward  a  rough  50  percent." 
If  it  were  60  percent,  they  would  say,  "We 
are  working  toward  a  rough  50  percent." 

But  I  raise  the  question,  why  50  per- 
cent? I  do  not  know  why  the  ratio 
should  be  50  percent  for  the  United 
States  and  50  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
countries.  I  would  like  it  much  better 
if  Mr.  Bell  had  said  we  would  be  work- 
ing toward  an  exact  20  percent,  not  a 
rough  50  percent.  I  say  to  Mr.  Bell  and 
the  State  Department:  "Fifty  percent  is 
entirely  too  much,  even  if  you  reach  that 
point;  but  you  are  not  there." 

The  language  about  the  creation  of  a 
consortium  is  another  semantic  device 
to  divert  us.  Setting  up  a  consortium 
does  not  mean  a  single  thing  until  we 
consider  what  results  wHl  flow  from  It. 

Senators  will  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  without  having  any  commitments 
from  other  coimtries,  either  through  the 
consortium  or  through  any  other  me- 
dium, whereby  they  will  assume  any 
other  obligation,  or  in  some  instances 
any  obligation  at  all,  as  regards  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Under  the  heading  "Consortium  for 
Military  Assistance  to  Greece,"  we  find 
in  the  committee  hearings,  on  pages  638 
and  639,  the  following: 

CONSOKTITTIC      FOS      mUTAKT      ASSISTANCX      TO 


Military  assistance  then  will  be  the  only 
significant  kind  of  assistance  that  goes  Into 
Greece. 

This  will  present  a  problem  which  we  have 
not  yet  worked  out  the  arrangement  of  a 
new  kind  of  consortium.  Tills  Is  a  new 
problem  for  us,  and  has  only  arisen  as  the 
European  countries  in  recent  years  have  been 
able  to  meet  their  own  defense  requirement 
and  to  begin  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
others. 

I  expect  over  the  next  3  or  3  years  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  toward  consortium- 
like  systems  in  the  military  field  Just  as  we 
have  developed  them  in  recent  years  in  the 
economic  field. 

Senator  Moxsx.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing a  very  large  percentage  of  military 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  over  the  years  has 
been  paid  by  the  United  States?  WoiUd  it 
be  an  understatement — If  I  correctly  recaU 
the  figures — to  say  that  we  have  been  paying 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  military 
aid  to  Greece? 

Mr.  Bkll.  More  than  that,  sir.  For  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Senator  Mossx.  And  Txirkey? 

Mr.  BsLL.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  90  percent 
of  military  aid  has  been  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  fooled 
by  the  earlier  testimony  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
regard  to  economic  aid,  when  the  figure 
he  stated  in  regard  to  economic  aid  by 
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the  United  States  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  70  percent,  for  the  amount  of 
economic  aid  Is  much  less  than  the 
amount  of  military  aid.  When  we  con- 
sider the  total  program  for  Greece  and 
Turkey — both  military  aid  and  economic 
aid — It  Is  clear  that  I  am  quite  correct 
when  I  say  that  the  United  States  has 
paid  so  much  that,  when  we  consider 
the  other  NATO  coimtries  as  a  whole, 
their  pasrments  have  been  only  token 
payments.  When  we  consider  West  Ger- 
many's contributions  aside  from  those 
from  the  rest  of  the  European  NATO 
countries,  we  find  that  West  Germany 
has  paid — but  only  for  a  small  part  of 
the  time — in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per- 
cent. However,  let  us  not  forget  this 
testimony  by  Mr.  Bell,  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  639  of  the  hearings: 

I  would  say  90  percent  of  military  aid  has 
been  paid  by  tbe  United  States. 

I  read  further  from  that  hearing: 
Senator  Momsm.  I  think  one  of  tbe  trouble 
spots  you  are  faced  with  on  this  bill,  which, 
I  think,  faces  a  strenuous  drive  for  reduc- 
tion. Is  this  European  field.  Among  others 
that  I  can  mention  Is  this  last  country  I 
am  going  to  ask  about  because  you  have 
been  very  patient,  the  chairman  has  been 
very  patient,  and  I  will  submit  the  rest  of 
my  questions  in  writing. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  discuss  Pakistan. 
I  shall  refer  to  that  at  a  later  time,  when 
I  take  up  an  amendment  dealing  with 
Pakistan,  because  here,  too,  a  very  large 
cut  in  our  aid  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  have  con- 
cluded my  speech  on  the  NATO  issue, 
and  I  have  just  had  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  my  very  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  HollanbI. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
I  i^an  to  discuss  procedure,  if  that  ar- 
rangement meets  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate:  and  tn  a  moment  I  shall 
proceed  to  do  so. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
speech  I  have  just  concluded  a  further 
reference  to  the  "secret"  document  I 
hold  in  my  hsmd.  I  shall  return  it  im- 
mediately to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  requested  it  from 
Mr.  Marcy.  His  memorandum  reads  as 
f(^ows: 

Attached  Is  Information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  response  to  in- 
qtilrles  which  we  initiated  in  yoxir  behalf  in 
regard  to  NATO  costs.  Please  note  that  this 
ts  classified  "secret,"  and  r«t\im  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  when  you  have 
flniahed  with  tt. 

I  have  told  Senators  that  it  Js  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  Its 
contents  are  marked  "secret"  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
contents  of  this  document;  and  if  they 
did  know  them,  I  am  satisfied  there 
would  be  some  major  revisions  In  this 
foreign  aid  bill — as  I  have  said  before, 
because  what  this  classified  report  shows 
is  that  we  have  no  right  to  hope  for  any 
better  treatment  in  the  futvire  from  our 
NATO  allies  than  the  treatment  we  arc 
receiving  now. 

I  have  referred  to  this  Item,  section 
(b)  of  thli  classified  docimient.  I  shall 
not  read  into  the  Rzcobd  any  of  its  con- 
tents; but  this  Is  the  Iton  which  deals 


with  M-day.  and  these  are  the  data  which 
deal  with  Mobilization  Day:  these  are  the 
data  which  show  the  commitments  of  our 
alleged  allies  and  what  they  are  willing  to 
do  when  the  shooting  is  about  to  start. 
Mr.  President,  you  will  be  shocked  to 
read  this  document.  Under  the  heading 
"Forces  in  Being.  December  31.  1962." 
we  find  the  country-by-country  plans  for 
M-day,  the  NATO  program  for  M-day, 
the  requirements  up  to  the  end  of  1966. 
All  I  wish  to  say  by  way  of  generalization 
is  that  we  find  deficiency  after  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  ally  after  ally.  Wc  do  not 
even  have  from  them  commitments  that 
they  will  agree  to  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  M-day.  So  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  be  asked  in  this  foreign 
aid  bill  to  aid  them  further. 

If  Mr.  Holt,  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  will  now  come  to  my  desk, 
I  shall  place  this  classified  document  in 
his  possession.  I  now  return  it  to  him. 
I  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  hope  that  I  could  elicit  some  interest 
on  the  part  of  Senators  In  Informing 
themselves — before  they  vote,  some  days 
from  now — on  the  question  of  further 
US.  aid  to  NATO  coimtries.  for.  in  my 
judgment,  this  document  Is  dramatic  ev- 
idence that  we  should  vote  to  cut  it;  and 
I  shall  offer  amendments  that  will  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  to 
cut  It. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey}  how  pleased  I  am 
to  have  him  on  the  floor  while  I  make 
some  suggestions  or  proposals  In  regard 
to  the  further  handling  of  this  bill.  I 
wish  the  Rscord  to  show,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  perfectly  clear  to  me.  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
me  on  many  of  the  stands  I  take  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  our  discussions  at  least 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  consider  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  an  ogre  or  obstructionist,  or  one 
who  is  suffering  great  internal  and  in- 
trosp>ective  pains  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  causes  an  empathy  reaction  on 
the  part  of  others.  I  am  only  presenting 
my  case.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
jury  cast  the  verdict,  but  the  jury  will 
not  be  here.  The  jury  will  be  the  people 
of  America. 

I  wish  to  get  on  with  the  bill.  We  are 
setting  forth  our  general  case  against 
the  bill  We  must  make  our  specific 
cases  now,  amendment  by  amendment. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  had  hoped  that 
we  could  remove  what  we  find  to  be  a 
very  difficult  parliamentary  barrier  that 
the  Mansfield  amendments  have  thrown 
in  our  way.  We  are  at  work  and  are 
making  some  progress  in  finding  ways  of 
mollifying  somewhat  the  parliamentary 
effects  of  the  Mansfield  amendments.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  can  succeed  in 
accomplishing  our  objective,  but  we  wiU 
continue  to  try.  We  need  a  little  time 
for  that.  The  Holland  amendment  to 
the  Mansfield  amendments  is  before  the 
Senate.  If  we  have  to  live  with  the  bill 
as  it  is,  the  Holland  amendment  is  a 
great  contribution  to  its  improvement. 
If  we  cannot  do  better  than  the  Holland 
amendment.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Holland  amendment.    But  we  are  going 


to  try  parllamentarily  to  remove  1965 
and  1966  authorizations  from  the  bill  and 
have  an  authorization  for  no  year  but 
1964.  We  need  a  Uttle  time  tonight  to 
put  our  parliamentary  case  in  shape  for 
a  plea  for  such  action  tomorrow. 

For  that  reason,  in  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland].  I  told  him  that  I  would 
try  to  avoid  a  vote  on  his  amendment  to- 
night. I  believe  that  in  the  regxilar 
course  of  events  there  could  be  an  early 
vote  on  his  amendment  tomorrow,  but  it 
will  not  be  held  under  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote,  for,  as  I  said 
earlier  this  afternoon,  there  will  never 
be  any  such  agreement  while  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate.  We  do  not  need  it. 
We  shall  see  what  the  lay  of  the  land  is 
parliamentarywise,  and  try  to  under- 
stand what  obstacles  the  powerhouse 
amendments  have  thrown  In  ovu*  way. 
I  pointed  out  again  that  they  are  parlia- 
mentary "powerhouse"  amendments 
which  ai^  very  effective.  I  commend 
the  generalship  of  the  proponents. 
After  all,  if  they  wish  to  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  try  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  their  bill,  their  generalship 
Is  very  good.  But  losing  a  battle  does 
not  lose  the  war,  although  it  sometimes 
makes  it  tougher  to  win  it. 

So  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  reduce 
the  amount  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments and.  If  possible,  eliminate  the 
Holland  amendment  completely  by  elimi- 
nating any  need  for  fixing  the  amounts 
for  1965  and  1966.  But  if  we  must  fix 
an  amount  for  1965  and  1966,  and  cannot 
fix  a  lower  amount  than  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
we  will  rally  behind  him  and  vote  for  it. 

I  address  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  because  it  is  now  a  quarter 
after  five.  It  has  been  a  hard  day. 
More  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
cloakrooms  than  the  work  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  may  show.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfikld]  conferred, 
came  back,  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  withdraw  the  amendments.  I  told 
him  that  that  was  his  right,  and  that  we 
would  move  on  from  there.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  me  to  call  for  fur- 
ther speakers  tonight.  It  is  late  enough. 
Those  of  us  on  the  opf>osltion  have  work 
to  do. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  without  my 
being  required  to  call  further  speakers 
tonight — if  any  other  Senator  wishes  to 
say  anything,  he  can  say  it — that  we  not 
seek  to  obtain  any  agreements  of  any 
kind  tonight,  that  the  Senate  recess,  and 
proceed  tomorrow.  If  we  cannot  obtain 
an  agreement  on  the  Holland  amend- 
ments. I  suggest  that  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  Holland  amendments.  Then  we  will 
offer  our  amendment,  which  virill  be  a 
substitute  for  paragraph  (b)  of  the 
Mansfield  amendments.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment that  I  discussed  earlier  tills  after- 
noon, which  we  think  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  authoriza- 
tions for  the  years  1965  and  1966.  If  not. 
we  will  be  told  so  by  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  try  to  reword  it  so  that  we  can  ac- 
complish that  end.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  have  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  offer 
a  new  section  that  would  amend  the  For- 
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eign  Aid  Act  of  1961  that  seeks  to  drop 
the  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  of  now.  I  shall  await  what- 
ever course  is  followed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  205  liCg.] 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Holland 

PeU 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Prouty 

Bocgs 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Carlson 

Lauscbe 

Simpson 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Church 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

StennlB 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Doxiglas 

Mechem 

Walters 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Pong 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Pulbrlght 

Morse 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Morton 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oruening 

Moss 

Hart 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.Mc- 
GovKRN  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  "powerhouse"  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes,  there  should  be  some 
discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  leadership  what  its  de- 
sires are  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  earlier  discussion,  now  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
indicated  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  his 
proposal  of  another  amendment  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  there  is  no  Inten- 
tion, as  I  see  it  now,  to  attempt  to  force 
a  vote.  There  may  be  some  Senators 
who  have  an  Item  or  two  they  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rkcokd;  but.  as  I  under- 
stand, the  pending  business  is  the  Hol- 
land amendment.  Is  my  imderstanding 
correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  no  inten- 
tion to  force  a  vote  on  that  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  voting  on  the  Holland  amend- 
ment tonight? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yea. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  indicated  that  not  only  was  there 
objection,  but  that  he  wanted  to  look 
into  the  parliamentary  situation  with 
reference  to  whether  that  amendment 
might  be  modified  or  amended.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  a  progress  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment  dealing 
with  this  subject.  It  splits  the  amend- 
ment I  first  offered  and  provides: 

On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9,  strike  out  "$975,000,- 
000  few  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  $1,600,000,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
$900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964." 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  303)  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  discussion  has  taken 
place  since  the  discussion  earlier  this 
afternoon.  We  want  to  verify  the  pro- 
posal overnight  and  be  ready  to  offer  it 
tomorrow,  after  the  vote  on  the  Holland 
amendment;  and  we  believe  that  It  would 
do  the  job.  In  effect.  It  would  amend  the 
act,  so  that  what  is  called  the  continuing 
authorization,  so  far  as  1965  and  1966  are 
concerned,  would  be  repealed.  If  we 
satisfy  ourselves  that  that  Is  In  line  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  will  be  the  purport 
of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
printing,  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  earlier.  That  will  be 
called  up  separately.  It  really  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Holland  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  informed  the 
majority  whip  that  it  is  our  plan  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  tomorrow  with  the 
Holland  amendment  and  then  to  offer 
the  first  Morse  amendment,  which  we 
think  would  Improve  the  bill  even  beyond 
the  Holland  amendment.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Holland  amendment  because.  In  my 
judgment.  It  is  a  great  improvement. 
We  think  the  Morse  amendment  would 
Improve  the  bill  that  much  more.  But 
there  are  other  speakers,  if  It  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  longer  tonight.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  that  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  looks  ahead,  Is  it  his  pro- 
posal that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Hol- 
land amendment,  or  any  substitute 
therefor,  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assumed  that  that 
would  be  the  order  of  business  when  the 
Senate  convened  tomorrow.  If  any  Sen- 
ator wished  to  talk  about  the  Holland 
amendment,  he  would  make  his  remarks; 
then  the  Senate  would  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  Hol- 
land amendment,  I  propose  to  offer  my 
amendment,  or  a  modification  of  it,  if 
a  conference  on  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion causes  us  to  believe  that  that  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  the  Senator 
would  take  only  a  reasonable  time  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  MORSE.   That  is  all  I  ever  take. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  means  that 
tomorrow  there  will  be  some  votes.  I 
feel  that  with  the  assurances  we  have 
had  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  tomorrow  will  be  a  very  fruitful, 
productive  day. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Today  has  been  a  very 
fruitful  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  It  was; 
but  tomorrow  will  be  even  more  fruitful 
The  fruit  will  be  riper. 

Mr.  MORSK  That  depends  on  (me's 
interpretation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  plan  will  be 
to  have  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  at 
12  o'clock  noon  and  proceed  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  is  the  Holland 
amendment,  and  also  look  forward  to 
having  a  number  of  votes.  All  Senators 
should  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  that  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  no 
votes  tonight. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
discussions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
week,  many  of  the  defects  of  this  pro- 
gram are  being  pointed  out.  Although 
I  have  criticized  parts  of  this  program, 
I  do  beheve  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress warrants  and  needs  our  continued 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles pertaining  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress authorization  which  were  published 
in  the  October  22  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  October  4  issue  of 
the  Catholic  Standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Journal   of  Commerce,  Oct    23, 

1963] 

Former  Colombiak  Chixt  Hopktui.  ok  Latin 

Pact 

London,  October  21. — Ex-President  of  Co- 
lombia, Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  said  to- 
day he  was  very  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  hoped  Brit- 
ain and  other  Suropean  countries  could  use 
it  as  the  framework  for  stepping  up  their  aid 
to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  told  a  press  confer- 
ence he  hoped  that  his  trip  to  BriUln  at  the 
invitation  of  the  British  CoxincU  would  help 
Increase  British  Interest  in  Latin  America. 

He  said  that  in  the  past  20  or  30  years 
British  Infiuence  and  interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica had  declined,  but  that  the  trend  could 
be  reversed  through  such  practical  measures 
as  increased  technical  assistance,  and  in- 
creased trade. 

AIXIANCr    rtTTVRK    DISCUS8ZD 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  spoke  at  length  about 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  its  futiire.  He 
said  he  was  very  optimistic  about  lU  future 
and  considered  that  in  lu  first  2  years  it  had 
made  tremendous  steps  forward. 

He  told  the  newsmen  that  the  Alliance 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  purely  XJB.  venture 
but  as  a  project  of  all  Uttln  American  States. 

Answering  questions  he  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  poeslble  for  European  natlcms  to 
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help  more,  and  that  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
If  thU  w«r«  done  through  the  ftamework  of 
the  AUlanoe. 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  emphajsiaed  on  tereral 
occaalona  that  do  one  oould  espact  the  Alli- 
ance to  work  perfectlj  In  2  yearm.  Be  aald 
that  the  beginning  was  bound  to  be  difflcult, 
because  In  Latin  America  more  was  needed 
than  money — the  human  resources  had  to  be 
developed,  and  technicians  formed. 

yrrx-TXAE  vista 

He  said  he  was  certain  that  In  6  to  10 
years  It  would  accomplish  what  It  was  aim- 
ing to  do. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  role  of  military  ele- 
menta  in  Latin  America,  he  said  when  mili- 
tary coups  did  occiir  they  w«re  a  setback  for 
the  democratic  proceei  in  Latin  America  and 
not  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He  said 
the  Alliance  as  such  was  not  designed  to 
protect  democratic  regimes  but  to  help  them 
develop. 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  also  spoke  of  Colom- 
bia's difflcuUlee  over  coffee.  He  said  the 
Latin  American  States  had  shared  the  tax- 
trae  UB.  market  with  African  producers,  and 
in  this  way  were  helping  African  states. 

He  said  that  at  the  same  time  as  coffee 
prices  had  dropped  the  cost  of  Imported 
machinery  and  manufactured  goods  had  in- 
creased, so  that  Colombia  was  also  support- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States. 


[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)     Catholic 
Standard,  Oct.  4.  1963] 

Trs  Sxmatx  akd  tbx  Alxjanck 

Among  the  many  problems  to  come  before 
the  Senate  is  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
The  House  has  voted  to  slash  9908  million 
off  President  Kennedy's  foreign  aid  request, 
a  figure  far  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
General  Clay's  special  committee.  This  aid 
cut,  if  the  Senate  allows  It  to  stand,  will 
force  a  change  in  oxir  aid  policy.  In  particu- 
lar, the  proposed  cut  in  aid  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica endangers  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

LAtln  American  countries  have  not  hidden 
their  displeasure  at  the  House's  aid  cut 
vote.  Latin  American  papers,  even  thoae 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  have  noted 
that  the  VS.  aid  to  the  entire  Latin  American 
area  will  be  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone. 

The  House's  aid  slash  is  opening  up  a  dis- 
trust for  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  needs  strong  b<u:k- 
ing.  The  work  in  Chile  has  shown  that  the 
combined  effort  and  determination  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups  can  bring  a 
nation  to  the  beginnings  of  true  freedom 
and  econcxnic  prosperity. 

But  the  Alliance  needs  the  help  of  n.S. 
dollars,  too.  especially  now  when  it  ts  in  Its 
infant  stages.  The  cut  In  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica demands  careful  thinking.  At  stake  is  the 
futxire  of  Latin  America.  It  Is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  this  future  poeslble  by  restoring 
that  aid  cut  and  thus  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

J.M.O'C. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETTNO  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  may  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, November  6. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR     BARTLETT     ADDRESSES 
LOCAL  SERVICE  AIRLINES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RkcoRD  a  speech  by  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlktt,  an  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league of  mine  on  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, delivered  at  the  fall  quarterly 
regional  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Local  Transport  Airlines  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  November  1,  1963.  His  re- 
marks concern  the  publicly  announced 
plans  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
reduce  drastically  the  subsidy  paid  to 
local  service  airlines. 

I  concvu:  wholeheartedly  in  his  views. 
They  deserve  careful  and  thoughtful 
study  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmt  Bdu)  Is  Bobn  To  Flt 
(Address  by  Senator  E.  L.  Babtlmt,  of  Alaska) 

Since  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines, 
something  has  transpired.  Something  has 
happened  that  has  caused  conunent,  con- 
cern, and  searching  for  cause  and  effect  in 
and  out  of  the  aviation  circles.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  announced  decision  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev not  to  race  us  to  the  moon.  I  make 
no  allusion  to  what  happened  to  the  New 
York  Yankees.  I  am  not  here  to  call  to  your 
attenUon  my  views  on  the  1964  Republican 
presidential  nomination — although  that 
doubtless  would  be  of  great  Interest  to  you — 
and  I  could  add  a  dividend  by  revealing  to 
you  the  name  of  the  man  who.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, will  cop  the  Democratic  nomination. 
No.  It  Is  none  of  these  things.  It  Is  the 
paper  written  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  duly  approved  by  the  Board,  pub- 
lished, filed,  but  not  forgotten,  relating  to 
the  local  service  airlines. 

You  will  have  heard  of  it.  In  an  uncertain 
world,  this  Is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  cer- 
tain. Indeed,  I  suspect  every  member  of 
this  element  of  the  industry  has  parsed  or 
sought  to  parse  every  sentence  in  the  report 
and  could,  blindfolded.  Insert  every  comma 
and  period  In  its  proper  place  if  such  were 
to  be  erased — and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
some  might  like  to  erase  the  entiia  report 
with  no  power  of  recall,  absolute  or  partial, 
left  to  anyone  anywhere. 

As  a  member  of  the  U3.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Aviation  Subcommittee,  I  have 
for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  among  other 
things,  been  In  fairly  regular  attendance  at 
the  hearings  called  by  my  friend.  Chairman 
Mike  Monkonxt,  on  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport  airplane.  During  this  time  I  have 
learned  much  of  which  I  was  ignorant  be- 
fore. Among  the  things  I  have  learned  is  that 
the  minimum  skin  temperatures  on  tills  ve- 
hicle when  It  is  way  up  yonder  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  460'  F.  It  is  my  sug- 
gestion now  that  this  teniperature  does  not 
exceed,  and  in  fact  may  be  lower  than,  cer- 
tcdn  temperatures  which  came  Into  being 
Immediately  after  publication  of  the  CAB 
report. 

My  appearance  before  you  today  is  in 
plural  capacity.  Because  the  people  of 
Alaska — thank  goodness — have  so  ordered  it, 
I  am  here  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and.  more  spe- 
cifically, as  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. Perhaps  when  the  records  are 
searched  It  will  Indeed  be  proved  that  I  am 
a  charter  or  early  member  of  ALTA.  FinaUy, 
for  the  piu-poses  of  this  discussion,  I  am 
one  who  has  had  an  interest  in  aviation 
orlg^atlng  long  ago  and  who  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  frequently  uses  the  local  transport 
air  lines. 


Although  it  is  my  intention  to  speak 
about  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  report 
and  the  segment  of  the  industry  which  is 
reported  upon,  it  will  not  in  my  opinion 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  stand  here  and 
seek  to  attain  a  high  popularity  rating  with 
you  by  denouncing  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  its  works.  During  my  years  in 
Washington  I  liave  found  the  members  of 
the  CAB  to  be  in  the  main  reasonable  men. 
Informed  men.  men  desirous  of  encouraging 
this  great  transportation  system  which  is 
even  yet  so  relatively  new.  These  years  in 
Washington  have  passed  for  me  with  su- 
personic speed;  almost  one-flfth  of  a  century 
has  gone  by  since  I  first  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
as  Delegate  from  the  then  territory  of 
Alaska.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  DC-3 
was  still  predominant  in  the  domestic  com- 
mercial skies.  Many  things  have  changed 
since  then.  During  that  time  there  have 
been  many  changes  In  the  membership  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  And.  since  for 
the  moment  we  are  talking  of  men  rather 
than  things,  let  me  publicly  record  the  fact, 
namely,  that  airlines  in  the  category  in 
which  yours  are  found  have  never  had  a  bet- 
ter friend,  a  more  understanding  and  effec- 
tive advocate  than  In  the  days  when  your 
executive  director  and  general  counsel.  Oen. 
Joseph  P.  Adams,  was  a  member  of  the  CAB. 
What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  were  confronted  by  this  passage  from 
the  President's  transportation  message  to 
the  Congrees.  dated  April  5.  1962 : 

"I  am  asking  the  Board  to  develop  by 
Jvme  30.  1963.  a  step-by-step  program  with 
specific  annual  targets  to  assure  sharp  n- 
ductions  of  operating  subsidies  •  •  • 
wltliln  periods  to  be  established  by  the 
Board  for  each  type  of  service  or  carrier?" 
Would  you  have  failed  to  heed  that  in- 
struction? Of  course  not.  You  would  have 
honored  it.  Just  as  the  CAB  did.  The  rep>ort 
was  made.  It  suggested  subsidy  reductions 
over  a  6-year  period.  In  sending  the  report 
to  the  President,  Chairman  Alan  S.  Boyd 
stated:  "The  Board  Intends  to  proceed  with 
Implementation  of  its  program  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  subject  to  such  revisions 
as  may  be  Indicated  after  consideration  of 
your  views  and  the  views  of  Congress." 

Logically,  realistically,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  appropriato  consideration  of  the 
demands  upon  the  Public  Treasury  being 
made  by  the  subsidy  program.  I  desire  to 
suggest  here  that  "implementation"  will  not 
be  "practicable"  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. I  speak  as  an  individual  Senator.  I 
speak  as  one  who  is  not  affronted  or  af- 
frighted when  the  word  "subsidy"  is  uttered. 
Admittedly,  this  statement  is  not  true  inso- 
far as  many  others  In  and  out  of  Ooveriunent 
are  concerned.  They  look  upon  subsidy  of 
whatever  nature  as  an  evil  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. But  history  reveals  that  every  na- 
tion at  whatever  time  has  had  to  employ 
this  device,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
immediate  recipients,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many,  or  all.  Subsidy  payments  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  been  made  since  the 
early  days  of  this  Republic.  They  are  being 
made  now.  They  will  be  made  in  the  future. 
They  will  be  tolerable  and  Justified  and  de- 
fensible so  long  as  the  public  interest  is 
served.  I  maintain  and  will  hold  the  view 
against  all  comers  that  the  subsidy  program 
for  the  local  service  air  Industry  is  not  only 
Justified  but  Is  imperatively  necessary. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  pre- 
fer to  be  in  the  position  of  my  friend  Bob 
Reeve — that  is,  off  subsidy,  rather  than  on. 
You  are  working  to  that  end.  That  is  your 
goal.  You  will  reach  it.  But  you  cannot  do 
so  within  a  6-year  period.  If  there  were  to 
be  "implementation"  at  th*  CAB  report, 
starting  now,  my  prediction  la  that  aheer 
chaos  would  result. 
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Before  coming  over  here,  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  myself  and  told  myself  that  my  speech 
must  not  have  undue  concentration  placed 
upon  Alaska,  tempting  as  the  subject  Is. 
But  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  no  less,  offer  a  per- 
fect example  of  what  would  happen  with 
such  an  abrupt  withdrawal  of  Uncle  Sam's 
financially  helpful  hand.  It  is  a  truism  that 
Alaska  has  only  about  6.000  miles  of  roads 
even  though  it  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  as 
big  as  Texas.  It  is  a  truism  that  there  is  no 
American-flag  carrier  of  the  maritime  serv- 
ice except  insofar  as  that  service  is  provided 
by  State-owned  ferries  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  It  Lb  a  truism  that  more  often  than 
not  in  Alaska  if  you  don't  fly,  you  don't 
travel.  It  la  a  truism  tliat  not  a  single 
Alaska  local  carrier  now  on  subsidy  could 
survive  for  a  year  or  even  perhaps  a  month 
without  subsidy.  Without  it.  the  airlines 
would  fold  and  people  wlu}  want  to  travel 
and  need  to  travel  couldn't.  Certainly,  the 
same  situation  exists  in  Hawaii,  where  the 
only  connection  for  people  from  one  Island 
to  another  is  by  air.  Tb  a  lesser  extent,  but 
to  a  very  considerable  eatent,  this  same  state- 
ment applies  all  across  the  Nation.  Railroad 
passenger  trains  are  removed  from  service 
just  about  as  rapidly  as  the  railroads  can 
arrange  It.  Between  |>olnts  now  served  by  the 
local  carriers,  it  Is  genesrally  poeslble  to  travel 
by  bxu  or  by  private  car,  even  though  the 
compass  heading  must  be  changed  many 
times  on  many  journeys.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  air  service  is  essential,  no 
lees,  in  the  first  48  States  as  it  Is  in  the  two 
newest.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  the  Congress 
or  a  substantial  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  be  deaf  and  unresponsive  to  the 
outraged  cries  which  would  arise  border  to 
border,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  if  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  CAB  report  were  to  be- 
come effective  now.  It  cannot  be.  Logic  and 
need  dictate  otherwise. 

As  Senator  Monkonbt  put  it,  "It  is  hardly 
our  will  to  support  any  move  which  will 
strike  a  severe  blow  to  the  small-  and  middle- 
size  communities  of  America  and  Jeopardize 
the  future  of  the  local  service  airline."  Sen- 
ator MONBONET  speaks  with  the  voice  of 
knowledge  and  the  voice  of  authority. 

After  all,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  local 
service  airlines  is  to  serve — ^to  serve  the  pub- 
lic, to  provide  efficient,  and  convenient  trans- 
portation, and  to  create  a  demand  where  no 
demand  existed  before,  making  new  passen- 
gers for  themselves  and  feeding  now  passen- 
gers to  the  trunkllnes. 

The  primary  purp>ose  of  oxir  Federal  sub- 
sidy program  is  to  help  the  local  service  car- 
riers in  these  tasks. 

The  initial  goal  of  the  CAB  should  not  be 
the  reduction  of  subsidies  but  rather  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  service  carriers. 
Strengthened  local  carriers  will  provide  im- 
proved service  to  the  public  and  in  time  will 
reqtilre  lees  subsidy  from  the  Government. 
CAB  thinking  as  reflected  In  its  recent  re- 
port to  the  President  seems  to  get  the  thing 
backward.  As  I  read  the  report,  the  under- 
lying, undoubted  principle  adopted  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  determination  to 
meat  as  the  subsidies. 

A  couple  of  "public  service"  ribbons  are 
Ued  around  the  meat  ax  but  the  blade  re- 
nialns  as  sharp. 

It  is  the  CAB'S  hope— and  this  is  a  nice 
thought — that  the  coming  year's  local  serv- 
ice subsidies  can  be  reduced  as  new  revenues 
increase.  These  revenues,  says  the  Board, 
will  exceed  new  costs  by  100  percent.  They 
never  have  in  the  past,  but  the  CAB  thinks 
they  will  in  the  futxire.  It  ts  a  nice  thought 
but  it  U  one  upon  which  It  is  difflcult  to 
build  a  nationwide  policy. 

At  this  point.  I  take  especial  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  an  sspeeial  greeting  from 
an   especially  knowledgeable   man.    I   hava 


referred  to  him  before.  He  is  Senator  Mok- 
aoNKT.  Unable  to  come  here  himself  In 
response  to  your  invitation,  and  knowing  I 
had  been  asked  in  his  stead,  lie  wrote  out  and 
requested  me  to  read  this  message: 

"Congratulations  on  another  dynamic  and 
successful  year  of  service  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  this  Nation — a  year  wtiich  has 
shown  substantial  gains  in  revenue  passen- 
gers, mail,  express,  and  freight  ton-miles. 

"In  rsviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
local  service  carriers  I  am  again  heartened  by 
the  fact  tliat  your  dependence  on  subsidy  is 
decreasing.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  vigor 
and  initiative  of  management  which  con- 
tinues to  provide  vitally  needed  air  service  to 
our  smaller  towns  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  some  profit,  although  prob- 
ably not  enough  in  your  opinion,  to  the 
carriers. 

"While  I  realize  you  are  still  not  out  of 
the  woods  financially,  the  trend  is  encourag- 
ing. I  am  confident  you  will  exhibit  the 
same  initiative  in  succeeding  years  as  you 
have  in  the  past,  and  that  both  profits  and 
service  will  improve  immensely. 

"I  am  also  confident  that  subsidy  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  adequate  to  enable  you 
to  achieve  these  goals.  With  a  continued 
increase  in  traffic  and  a  more  intense  effort 
to  obtain  a  new  aircraft  suitable  for  your 
needs,  I  am  optimistic  about  your  future. 

"I  am  hopeful,  too,  that  1964  will  be  the 
3rear  when  a  new  short-haul  aircraft  will 
naove  from  paper  designs  Into  the  shop  and 
onto  the  production  line. 

"Best  wishes  for  another  year  of  success- 
ful operations  and  Improved  service." 

To  me.  one  sentence  above  all  others  stands 
out  here.  It  is  the  one  wliich  is  phrased  in 
this  manner:  "I  am  also  confident  that  sub- 
sidy will  be  maintained  at  a  level  adequate 
to  enable  you  to  aclileve  these  goals." 

I  bring  you  another  greeting.  It  is  from 
WaaaxN  G.  MACrrusON,  UJ3.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  avia- 
tion's good  friend.  Senator  Magnuson 
keeps  a  vigilant  and  friendly  eye  on  the  avi- 
ation industry  not  only  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  but 
also  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
doles  out  the  money  to  the  CAB,  the  FAA, 
and  by  whatever  roundabout  routes  to  the 
local  service  carriers.  No  one  knows  better 
how  essential  your  segment  of  the  industry 
is. 

With  your  permission.  I  am  going  off  on 
a  brief  tangent  which  will  take  us  off  course 
for  a  bit  on  a  subject  which  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  cloeely  allied  with  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  today.  There  has  been 
some  talk  about  tax  reductions.  Tliere  has 
been  some  talk  that  these  should  not  be 
made  without  an  aocomjmnying  and  like  re- 
duction in  Federal  Bp>endlng.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  is  a  general  fallacy  In 
this  line  of  reasoning  and  a  specific  fallacy 
which  relates  directly  to  you.  To  start  with, 
tax  reductions  are  being  urged  principally 
as  a  means  whereby  the  economy  may  be 
stimulated,  business  may  grow,  industry  may 
thrive,  and  unemployment  may  decline.  This 
would  be  on  account  of  the  injection  of  dol- 
lars into  the  economy  by  taxpayers  accord- 
ing to  their  own  needs  and  desires  instead  of 
having  those  dollars  grabbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  tax  reductions  are  made  on  the 
order  of  $11  billion,  and  Federal  spending  is 
to  be  decreased  by  like  amount.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  one  would  cancel  out 
the  other,  that  the  gain  made  by  the  tax 
reduction  would  be  exactly  offset  by  the  lim- 
itation on  Federal  spending.  But  I  should 
not  troubls  you  with  my  economic  eontin- 
slons  in  this  regard  were  it  not  for  one  matter 
which  very  specifically  might  affect  the  local 
service  carriers. 


Where  does  your  tax  dollar  go?  Well,  75 
percent  or  80  percent  of  every  dollar  you 
liand  over  to  the  Federal  Government  goes 
for  defense,  for  explorations  in  space,  for 
veterans'  l}enefits,  and  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  There  Is  one  thing  of  which 
we  can  be  mighty  sure:  Should  the  budg- 
etary cut  amount  to  $11  billion  or  whatever, 
not  one  single  dollar  will  come  out  of  any  of 
the  categories  mentioned  above  except  pos- 
sibly, although  not  probably,  reductions  will 
be  made  in  space  now  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  publicly  liowed  out  of  the  moon  race. 

So  where  will  the  reductions  be  made? 
Obviously,  they  will  have  to  come  from  the 
other  20  or  26  cents  of  your  tax  dollar. 
And,  believe  me,  should  this  come  to  pass, 
subsidy  payments  of  the  kind  we  are  so 
concerned  with  now  will  be  among  the  first 
to  t>e  whacked.  If  up  to  this  point  the  CAB 
report  should  have  been  principally  an  ex- 
ercise in  accommodation,  then  it  likely 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  brutal  fact. 

The  Congress  has  determined  that  it  Is  in 
the  national  interest  that  the  local  service 
carriers  be  subsidized.  The  subsidy  program 
has.  in  my  view,  worked  extremely  well.  The 
local  carriers  now  provide  80  percent  more 
service  for  each  subsidy  dollar  than  they  did 
10  years  ago.  Over  the  last  10  years  the 
available  seat-mile  costs  liave  been  held  con- 
stant, while  unduplicated  route  miles  have 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  28.500 
to  52.000.  A  strong  local  service  network 
l>enefits  the  communities  served,  the  region, 
the  trunks,  the  economy,  and  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  at  this  stage  erf  the 
proceedings  that  I,  at  least,  see  no  point  at 
all  in  picking  up  the  cudgel  and  using  it  to 
thump  the  collective  head  of  the  CAB.  That 
agency,  in  issuing  the  report  which  gave  so 
many  of  us  the  shivers,  responded  to  a 
command. 

The  transportation  message  was  sent  to 
the  Congress,  as  mentioned,  in  the  spring  of 
1962,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  has  been 
considered  by  the  Congress.  It  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  The  llkeUhood  is 
that  thU  examination  will  continue  for  some 
little  time.  The  subject  is  complex,  the 
subject  is  vital  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
national  Interest. 

Chairman  Boyd  was  careful  In  his  letter 
of  transmittal  to  the  President  to  note  that 
the  Board  would  not  proceed  with  its  rec- 
ommendations until  after  ths  views  of  the 
President  and  the  "views  of  the  Congress" 
had  been  obtained.  Senator  Moneonkt  has 
given  more  than  a  hint  of  what  his  view  Is. 
Add  mine  to  his,  and  you  have  right  there  a 
fiftieth  of  the  VS.  Senate.  There  will  be 
others.  Neither  the  CAB  report,  nor  the 
President's  transportation  message,  can  be 
considered  as  the  policy  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment until  it  has  been  approved  by  all 
concerned.     It  has  not. 

I  would  say  that  time  itself  will  solve  the 
problems  that  so  earnestly  and  properly  en- 
gage the  attention  of  those  in  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  and  in  the  Industry.  Time, 
and  not  precipitate  action,  will  sulBce.  I 
honor  the  desire  of  the  administration  to 
reduce  the  outflow  of  tax  dollars  paid  by 
way  of  subsidy.  But  I  submit  that  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  while  the  game 
is  In  full  play  would  be  to  inflict  grievous 
economic  losses  upon  the  general  economy 
far  stirpassing  In  amount  the  total  of  the 
subsidy  payments.  Time  will  take  care  of 
this  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our  p<9- 
tUation  is  increasing  so  very  rapidly.  With 
300  million  people  in  the  United  States  by 
the  turn  of  the  centiu-y,  as  the  census  ex- 
perts tell  us  will  be  the  case,  there  will  be  so 
many  people  flying  to  so  many  places  that 
by  then,  in  my  Judgment,  history  wtU  record 
how  useful  a  Government-assistance  pro- 
gram, already  ended,  was  in  helping  to  esUb- 
lish  and  to  nni»»nt4it{n  tmtU  ths  time  cams  it 
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could  fly  on  lU  own,  a  trmnsportation  facility 
so  vitally  Important  In  to  many  areas. 

And  by  then  svirely  American  Ingenuity 
win  hare  developed  and  long  since  wUl  have 
had  In  Mrrlce  aircraft  designed  and  built  to 
meet  every  need  of  the  local  carrlert.  After 
all.  thU  should  not  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Nation  which  even  now  Is  preparing 
to  launch  and  fly  a  supersonic  airplane  In  a 
decade  or  less. 

Just  as  the  bird  Is  bom  to  fly.  so  was  the 
airplane  built  to  remain  aloft.  And  Just  as 
the  mother  bird  instructs  her  young  how  to 
fly.  let  us  as  a  nation  remember  that  while 
the  glamour  and  the  drama  attach  to  the 
plane  flying  at  Mach  2.3  or  Mach  3,  there  are 
some  earthllngs  who  will  alwajrs  need  to  be 
taken  through  the  sky  at  lower  altitudes  for 
shorter  distances  by  none  other  than  local 
service  carriers. 

Our  friends  in  the  CAB  have  performed 
their  function.  They  have  submitted  their 
report.  That  chore  has  been  accomplished. 
How  let  us  all  sit  down  together,  passengers. 
Industry,  and  Government  and.  guided  by 
realism,  and  necessity,  join  in  Improving 
this  local  service,  in  stabilizing  it.  in  taking 
It  off  subsidy  at  the  earliest  possible  time — 
but  not  before  then — and  in  the  meantime 
performing  those  services  which  we  simply 
cannot  do  without.  As  a  fare-paying  pas- 
senger, as  one  UB.  Senator,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  I  as- 
sure you  of  my  earnest  desire  and  Intention 
to  cooperate.  Let  us  go  on  from  here  to 
where  we  ought  to  go.  Let  us  go  without 
recrimination.  Let  us  go  without  industry 
attacking  Government  or  Government  at- 
tacking industry  or  the  public  attacking 
both.  Let  us.  especially.  Join  in  the  fullest 
measure  of  cooperation.  Let  us  keep  that 
bird  flying. 


TOWARD     AN     AFFIRMATIVE      AP- 
PROACH TO  CHINA 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  felt  that  our  policy 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese  mainland 
is  a  sterile,  shortsighted  approach  that 
is  against  our  best  interests.  I  wonder 
how  long  we  can  maintain  the  ostrich - 
like  position  which  Ignores  a  nation 
embracing  cme- fourth  of  all  the  human 
beings  in  the  world.  Does  such  a  policy 
advance  American  security? 

Some  of  the  questions  that  have  con- 
cerned me.  are  raised  by  Mr.  O.  Edmimd 
Clubb.  former  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  November 
1963  issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  entitled  "Toward  an  AfDrmative 
A];>procu:h  to  China"  together  with  a  brief 
reference  to  former  President  Truman's 
recommendation  that  we  offer  wheat  to 
China,  be  printed  at  Uiis  point  in  the 

RCCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

TowAao  AN  ArraxATTVK  AppaoacB  to  China 
(By  O.  Bdmund  Clubb) 

(Non. — O.  Edmund  Clubb,  formerly  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oflice  of  Chinese  Affairs  of  the 
State  Department,  is  an  author  and  lecturer 
on  Asian  affairs  at  New  York  University  and 
was  visiting  lecturer  at  Ctdxmiibta  Univer- 
sity from  1950  to  1962.  He  lias  had  30  years 
of  experience  In  East  Asia,  including  assign- 
ments as  consul  general  at  Vladivostok  and 
Pelping.) 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  once  again  refused  to  approve 
membership    for    Communist    China,    thus 


putting  that  issue  on  the  shelf  for  another 
year.  However,  the  subject  of  China  may 
well  be  prominent  in  American  discussions 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  months  ahead  for 
there  is  moxintlng  evidence  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  might  welcome  a  na- 
tional debate  looking  toward  a  somewhat 
mcH'e  aflbmatlve  US.  approach  toward  main- 
land China. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  decade  since  our 
traditional  China  policy  was  reversed.  In 
the  19th  century,  the  United  States  fought 
hard  to  win  acceptance  of  Its  envoy  In  Pel- 
ping. and  struggled  to  gain  access  to  China's 
market.  Daniel  Webster  and  Adm.  Alfred  T. 
Mahan  alike  looked  upon  China  as  offering 
a  great  potential  outlet  for  American  goods. 
As  the  century  ended.  Secretary  of  State 
J<^n  Hay  evolved  the  open-door  policy  to 
further  our  trade  alms.  East  Asia  was 
viewed  as  the  New  Frontier  of  that  era.  to 
be  opened  up  to  absorb  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  an  ever-expanding  American  economy. 

Since  1950.  however,  a  diametrically  op- 
posite policy  has  been  developed.  The 
United  States,  which  had  worked  for  a  cen- 
tury to  break  through  China's  Great  Wall 
of  excluslonlsm,  now  endeavored  to  build 
a  barrier  designed  to  keep  China  "contained." 
The  Kennedy  administration,  following  Its 
predecessor's  policy,  does  not  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Peiplng.  It  contends 
that  It  enjoys  relations  with  the  rightful 
Government  of  China  by  virtue  of  Its  al- 
liance with  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalists 
on  Formosa.  It  prohibits  the  travel  of 
Americans  to  mainland  China  on  the  facile 
ground  that  protection  Is  not  available  to 
our  citizens  where  diplomatic  representation 
is  lacking.  Finally.  Washington  imposes  a 
complete  embargo  on  trade  with  China. 
The  policy  Is  thus  one  of  total  nonlnter- 
course.  The  United  States  also  campaigns 
in  the  world  community  against  China's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Hoping 
to  achieve  "containment"  of  China,  we  have 
substituted  the  closed-door  for  the  open- 
door  policy. 

But  winds  of  change  are  blowing  In 
the  Sino-Soviet  relationship,  upsetting  the 
premises  on  which  our  present  China  policy 
Is  based.  In  July,  w(»-ld  attention  turned  to 
the  meeting  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  delega- 
tions at  Moscow  which  was  called  to  settle 
differences  that  had  risen  between  the  two 
great  Communist  powers.  The  conference 
broke  up  In  a  fortnight  with  the  dispute 
unresolved.  In  Its  bout  with  Moscow,  Pei- 
plng obtained  satisfaction  for  none  of  Its 
demands. 

The  Soviet  Union.  Instead  of  brandishing 
its  nuclettf  weapons  against  us  in  the  in- 
ternational arena  and  braving  nuclear  an- 
nihilation for  Itself,  as  proposed  by  Mao 
Tse-tung,  has  signed  a  pact  with  the  United 
States  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  coun- 
tries which  reduces  the  danger  of  nuclear 
confrontation.  Instead  of  pouring  from  Its 
none-too-ooplous  cornucopia  a  wealth  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  benefit  oi  "so- 
cialist'  China,  the  X3SSB,.  is  giving  aid  to 
"bourgeois"  India.  In  spite  of  such  hereti- 
cal acts  against  Pelping  doctrine,  and  in  the 
face  of  subjection  to  Mao  Tto-txmg's  worst 
thunderbolts  and  fulmlnatlons  directed 
against  him  as  the  greatest  "revisionist" 
of  them  all.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  still  remains 
on  his  pedestal. 

The  character  of  the  new  relationship  de- 
veloping between  Cliina  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  now  becoming  clearer.  Evidence  of  reap- 
praisal and  adjustments  in  the  power  strat- 
egies of  the  two  Commvuiist  giants  has  been 
discernible  ever  since  the  sxunmer  of  1960, 
when  the  UB.SJI.  puUed  Its  technicians  and 
blueprints  out  of  China  and  began  to  re- 
duce assistance  to  its  nominal  ally.  More 
evidence  of  a  massive  Chinese  reaction  to 
all  this  has  become  available  since  the  break- 
down of  the  July  discussions.  Peiplng  has 
denounced  the  test  ban  agreement  among 


the  major  nuclear  powers — the  U.S.SJl.. 
Britain,  and  the  United  States — as  a  "dirty 
fraud"  and  Indicated  that  China  proposes 
to  go  ahead  and  develop  nuclear  weapons 
of  its  own.  Pelping  charged  Soviet  sub- 
version In  the  Slnklang-Ulghur  autonomous 
region,  and  in  central  Asia.  China  also 
shows  signs  of  stepping  up  its  own  subver- 
sive activities  In  southeast  Asia,  while  a 
clash  of  Slno-Sovlet  Interests  In  India  al- 
ready has  taken  place.  More  conflicts  of 
national  Interest  between  the  two  Com- 
munist powers  are  likely  to  come  over  such 
pivotal  countries  as  Indonesia  and  Japan. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel  has  been  starkly 
reflected  In  the  economic  field.  After  the 
calamitous  economic  plunge  that  resulted 
from  Its  attempted  great  leap  of  1958.  China, 
through  prodigious  effort,  succeeded  by  1963 
In  restoring  stgricultural  production  to  about 
what  it  was  in  1957.  But  the  population  had 
Increased  by  60  to  75  million  In  the  mean- 
time, leaving  China  with  a  worse  food  short- 
age than  that  of  5  years  earlier.  Steel  pro- 
duction dropped  from  a  peak  of  an  esti- 
mated 15  million  metric  tons  in  1960  to  less 
than  10  million  tons  In  1963.  Not  only  have 
new  starts  in  Industrial  construction  been 
drastically  curtailed,  but  Important  projects 
already  under  way,  such  as  the  Sanmen  hy- 
droelectric plant  on  the  Tellow  River,  have 
been  suspended  for  want  of  machinery 
which  was  to  have  come  from  the  U.8.S.R. 

China's  overall  foreign  trade  In  1963  was 
substantially  lower  than  in  1960.  Estranged 
from  the  Communist  bloc,  excepting  Albania 
and  North  Korea — neither  a  pillar  of  eco- 
nomic strength — China  is  turning  now  to 
trade  v^th  countries  it  has  hitherto  exe- 
crated as  imperialist — Great  Britain,  France. 
West  Germany,  and  Japan — and  our  own 
northern  nelghtxu',  Canada. 

The  United  States  for  the  past  decade  has 
exerted  the  strongest  possible  pressure 
against  Its  friends  and  allies  to  refrain  from 
such  trade  with  China.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  of  China's  big  non -Communist  trad- 
ing partners  only  one.  Great  Britain,  has 
recognized  the  Peiplng  regime — but  all  per- 
mit their  citizens  to  visit  China  and  all  are 
prepared  to  do  business  with  her.  American 
pressure  has  consequently  won  only  minor 
successes  to  date,  at  the  price  of  arousing 
strong  resentments  and  finally  defiance 
among  our  allies.  Now,  with  the  breach  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Pelping  forcing  China  to 
seek  other  sources  of  supply  and  become  a 
more  profitable  customer  for  the  trading  na- 
tions, the  American  "Chinese  Wall"  policy  is 
more  futile  than  ever. 

Various  big  international  traders  have  been 
carefully  but  persistently  exploring  the  po- 
tential of  the  Chinese  market.  China  has 
been  buying  grain  abroad  since  1961.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year,  China  pur- 
chased 1.300.000  metric  tons  of  wheat  from 
France;  In  August  It  contracted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  3  to  3  million  tons  from  Canada  for 
delivery  over  a  period  of  3  years.  After 
a  break  In  trade  relations  in  1958.  China  and 
Japan  began  trading  again  in  1961.  In  1963. 
their  two-way  exchange  amounted  to  about 
$80  miUlon;  this  year  It  Is  expected  to  toUl 
$150  million,  and  a  Japanese  firm  has  Just 
sold  China  a  $30  mUllon  vinyl  plant.  In 
early  1963.  the  British  sold  some  Vlckers 
prop-Jet  transport  planes  to  China  (after 
carefully  removing  American-made  naviga- 
tion equipment).  This  summer,  three  Brit- 
ish companies  opened  the  first  British  trade 
fair  in  Peiplng.  The  British  charge  d'affaires, 
who  presided  at  the  c^Mnlng.  said  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  Slno-Brltlsh  trade  was 
"both  possible  and  desirable."  And  to  re- 
place oil  suppUes  previously  obtained  from 
the  U.S.8.R.  at  high  cost,  China  now  buys 
some  oil  from  Western  countries. 

This  all  adds  up  to  a  major  reorientation 
of  China's  trad*.  Pelping  will  not  find  the 
adjustment  easy,  or  fully  satisfying.  Indus- 
trialized countries  such  as  Britain  and  Japan 
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are  hardly  likely,  given  China's  weak  foreign 
exchange  position,  to  grant  Peiplng  the  cheap 
prices  it  wants  and  the  long-term  credits  It 
needs  to  cover  its  purchases.  China's  basie 
economic  Uls  wUl  not  be  ciired  by  a  simple 
change  of  trade  channels.  Nevertheless,  Its 
tr.ade  with  the  Communist  bloc  now  la  drop- 
ping from  the  heights  of  several  years  ago, 
while  trade  with  the  non-Communist  world 
promises  to  grow.  The  veering  course  of 
China's  trade  is  a  major  development  on  the 
world  scene.  China  is  not  breaking  with  the 
Communist  bloc  in  favor  of  allnement  with 
capitalism,  but  her  contacts  with  capitalist 
nations  are  bound  to  increase  as  the  rift  with 
Russia  widens. 

Another  trend  of  great  potential  signifi- 
cance has  entered  the  picture:  the  huge  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  wheat  buying  in  the  West. 
The  U.S.S.R.  contracted  in  September  for  the 
purchase  from  Canada,  for  delivery  by  the 
end  of  1964,  of  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  wheat — about  6.500.000  tons.  Some  oif 
that  grain  Is  to  be  delivered  to  Cuba,  but 
none  to  China.  In  the  past,  Moscow,  like 
China,  has  bought  wheat  elsewhere,  but  not, 
of  course,  in  the  United  States  where  admin- 
istration policy,  until  recently,  prohibited 
such  sales. 

Washington,  while  severely  limiting  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  has  recently 
iirged  American  businessmen  to  export  more 
goods  In  an  effort  to  redress  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  and  stop  the  outflow 
of  gold.  At  the  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Export  Expansion.  President  Ken- 
nedy advocated  a  10-percent  increase  over 
our  present  $21  billion  export  volume  which, 
he  said,  would  "practically"  solve  the  bal- 
anoe-of -payments  problem. 

The  administration's  decision  to  sell  sur- 
plus UJS.  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  Russia 
and  other  Communist  nations  in  Eiux>pe  re- 
moves a  major  contradiction  of  our  efirlier 
policy:  We  will  no  longer  be  urging  more 
exports  while  refusing  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet.  Now  our  new  wheat  shipments  pose 
this  question:  If  hungry  Soviet  citizens, 
and  even  Cubans  through  Russian  trans- 
shipments, may  eat  of  hallowed  American 
wheat,  shall  Chinese  citizens  go  hungry? 

The  silence  of  Members  of  Congress,  along 
with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  In  the  exisUng  state  of  affairs, 
evidences  the  absence  of  domestic  pressures 
strong  enough  to  change  our  fruitless  cam- 
paign to  Isolate  China  behind  a  wall  of  em- 
bargoes.  Yet,  there  are  west  coast  biislness- 
men  and  shippers  who  remMnber  past  trade 
profits  and  who  are  chafing  at  Washington's 
restrictions.  Any  considerable  expansion  of 
China's  trade  with  the  West  would  lead  other 
American  entrepreneurs  to  challenge  the 
policy  that  bars  them  from  selling  to  a  na- 
tion of  more  than  700  million  consumers. 

In  the  Immediate  situation,  then,  the  ob- 
vious question  seems  to  be:  What  is  the 
value  of  our  present  policy?  The  New  York 
Times  observed  recently  that  "SpeculaUon 
about  China  falters  because  nearly  nothing 
Is  known  of  the  thinking  of  the  younger 
Communist  generation  In  Pelping."  How 
■hall  we  learn,  if  we  continue  to  be  barred 
by  the  State  Department  from  putting  foot 
on  China's  mainland?  Our  policy  la  equally 
barren  in  the  economic  sphere:  A  total 
American  embargo  is  useless  in  the  presence 
of  China's  alternative  soiu'ces  of  supply. 
Nor  can  there  be  hope,  or  even  straightfor- 
ward discussion,  of  global  nuclear  controls, 
disarmament,  or  world  stability,  without  tak- 
ing revolutionary  China  Into  account.  A 
stubborn  American  stance  off  the  China  coaat 
will  neither  preserve  our  interests  nor  guar- 
antee that  the  exUUng  sltuaUon  will  be 
maintained.  Our  immobility  does  not  ameli- 
orate, but  rather  aggravates,  the  grave  dif- 
ficulty of  our  dilemma. 

As  Abbe  Raynal  once  wrote,  "There  is  an 
Infinity  of  political  errors  which,  being  once 
adopted,  become  principles."    Commitment* 


and  positions  determined  a  decade  ago  In- 
hibit adjxistment  of  our  current  policy 
toward  China.  The  administration  has  shown 
signs  of  discomfort  in  It*  present  eramp*d 
position.  In  a  seemingly  inspired  dispatch 
from  Washington,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  the  Kennedy  administration 
was  haunted  by  a  policy  paradox  respecting 
Communist  China:  "Administration  leaders, 
including  President  Kennedy,  are  saying  that 
Communist  China  will  be  the  Nation's  No. 
1  foreign  affairs  problem  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. But  their  policy  planners  report  that 
virtually  no  fresh  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
percolating  In  the  Government."  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  AvereU  Harriman  later  re- 
marked on  a  television  program  that  "There 
was  a  certain  period  when  anyone  who  ques- 
tioned our  policies  toward  China  was  consid- 
ered something  of  a  traitor,"  and  then  went 
on  to  voice  what  was  presumably  an  oflUclal 
invitation  to  a  natlonvrlde  debate  on  the 
Government's  China  policy.  "The  only  way 
the  American  gets  to  understand  such  ques- 
tions," he  observed,  "is  through  debate." 

This  invitation  must  be  viewed  with  some 
reserve.  The  administration  did  not  wait 
upon  an  expression  of  public  opinion  before 
formulating  its  current  China  policy,  and  it 
should  be  able  to  find  its  own  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth.  It  needs  only  the  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  thread  beick.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  evident  that  given  the  involve- 
ment of  our  China  policy  in  domestic  poli- 
tics, the  administration  has  no  Intention  of 
adopting  a  radically  changed  approach  in 
east  Asia.  Adlal  Stevenson,  as  the  American 
representative  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
argued  in  the  December  1961  debate  on  the 
Chinese  representation  issue  that  "The  de 
Jure  authority  of  the  Govermnent  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  (the  Nationalist  regime  on 
Formosa]  extends  throughout  the  territory 
of  China."  And  although  Presidential  Can- 
didate John  F.  Kennedy  had  said  in  1960  that 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  were  "not  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Formosa,"  in  June  1962,  as  Pres- 
ident, he  effectively  reaffirmed  the  Elsenhow- 
er policy  regarding  those  oSshore  Islands  and 
Formosa. 

What,  then,  was  the  significance  of  Harri- 
man's  references  to  a  debate  on  China?  We 
have  some  hints.  Laurence  Barrett  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  staff  subsequently 
reported  from  Washington  that  the  United 
States,  "in  a  roundabout  whispered  dialog 
with  unrecognized  Commiinlst  China,  has 
revived  the  question  of  exchanging  delega- 
tions of  newsmen."  If  that  Is  true  Wash- 
ington might  as  well  save  Its  (whispered) 
breath.  Peiplng  stated  categorically,  in  the 
era  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  that  it  was  not  in- 
terested in  any  such  exchange;  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  Chinese  regime 
has  changed  its  mind. 

But  the  matter  may  go  somewhat  deeper 
than  the  exchange  of  newsmen.  Speaking  at 
the  World  Affairs  Council  in  Boston  recently. 
Under  Secretary  Harriman  upheld  the  official 
American  stand  against  trade  with  China. 
But,  in  contrast  to  Washington's  action  of  a 
few  years  ago.  when  It  effectively  blocked  the 
proposal  of  an  American  businessman  to  sell 
wheat  to  China — then  in  the  midst  of  an 
agricultural  disaster — Harriman  proclaimed 
that  grain  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He 
implied  that  we  should  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  food  to  the  hungry. 

The  adminl£tratlon.'s  expressed  willingness 
for  a  debate  on  China  policy  may  be  genuine 
to  the  degree  that  Washington  presumably 
hopes  there  will  thus  be  created  a  public 
demand  which  would  support  a  relatively 
minor  shift  In  poUcy.  This  seems  to  promise 
little  enough.  Still,  it  Is  conceded  that  with 
our  China-Formosa  policy  froeen  Into  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  written  into  law,  any  sub- 
stantial change  In  policy  vb'ould  require  con- 
siderable effort  over  an  extended  period.  But 
a  defrosting  must  begin  somewhere.  The  sale 
of   grain    to   China,   If   It   desires   to    buy. 


whether  this  year  or  next,  offers  the  (q;>por- 
tunlty  to  make  a  start. 

Even  after  such  a  beginning,  most  o<  tba 
task  of  developing  proper  relations  would 
sUU  remain.  The  present  policy  nuOadJuat- 
ment  goes  too  deep  to  be  ccvr«cted  eaaUy  or 
even  painlessly.  The  amelioration  at  81no- 
American  relations  can  hardly  come  by  In- 
sistence on  an  American  victory. 

Washington  could  readily  go  further  by 
unilaterally  lifting — since  it  \mllaterally  im- 
posed— Its  prohibition  of  travel  of  Americans 
to  China.  In  all  logic.  It  could — and  should — 
abolish  Its  total  embargo  upon  general  trade 
with  China  and  place  that  trade  on  a  level 
with  our  trade  with  other  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  At  the  height  of  the  1958 
Formosa  Strait  crisis,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  himself  suggested 
that  if  an  effective  cease-fire  in  the  strait 
were  achieved — and  the  cease-fire  couid  be 
de  facto  instead  of  depending  upon  written 
agreement — something  should  be  done  to- 
ward reduction  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
garrisons  on  the  offshore  Islands,  It  is  now  5 
years  since  that  storm  blew  over.  Is  it  not 
time  to  do  something  toward  reducing  the 
danger  of  being  dragged  into  a  war  over  the 
continued  presence  of  Nationalist  garrisons 
on  Islands  which  are  historically  and  legally 
Intrinsic  parts  of  mainland  China? 

It  is  only  by  bringing  genuine  peace  to  the 
Formosa  Strait,  and  reaching  a  final  deter- 
mination ot  the  statxis  of  Formosa,  that  rela- 
tions between  China  and  the  United  States 
can  be  put  on  a  normal  basis  in  the  long 
run.  The  way  to  normal  relations  with 
China  is  obviously  circuitous  and  arduous. 
But  it  has  to  be  undertaken,  and  given 
world  developments,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  time  to  begin  the  long  Journey  back. 

Above  all,  let  us  have  the  debate  that 
administration  spokesmen  say  they  deslr«. 
Oxir  present  China  policy  clearly  does  not 
meet  adequately  the  challenge  of  the  evolv- 
ing political  and  economic  situation  in  East 
Asia.     It  is  high  time  to  develop  a  new  policy. 

A  new  policy,  to  be  effective,  would  neces- 
sarily be  based  upon  concepts  other  than 
those  that  now  seek  to  outlaw  and  contain 
Communist  China.  That  hypothetical  pol- 
icy shoxild  assume  that  (1)  there  is  practi- 
cally no  likelihood  that  the  existing  order 
in  Pelping  wlU  be  replaced  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  regime  cm-  anything  resembling  It;  (2) 
the  Chinese  revolution  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  end,  and,  consequently,  can  be 
expected  to  send  out  shock  waves  over  an 
extended  period;  and  (3)  this  renascent 
Chinese  power  does  indeed  create  new  prob- 
lems for  the  world  and  for  the  United  States, 
but  such  problems  are  better  solved  by  en- 
deavMlng  to  Integrate  China  Into  the  com- 
munity of  nations  than  by  trying  to  isolate 
hor  and  brand  her  as  unfit  tor  human  so- 
ciety. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  widely  acclaimed 
American  Uraversity  addreos,  called  for  a 
reexamination  by  Americans  of  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  Soviet  Union.  "No  govern- 
ment or  social  system,"  he  said,  "is  so  evU 
that  its  people  miist  be  considered  as  lack- 
ing in  Tlrtue."  The  time  has  come  to  apply 
this  thought  to  the  Chinese  nation  as  well. 
No  matter  what  oar  feelings  about  Com- 
mxmlst  China,  within  Its  borders  lives  one- 
fourth  of  all  humanity. 

Trvman  Ukges  Wheat  roa  China 

Probably  the  most  experienced  ooid  war 
veteran  of  our  time  is  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Dxirlng  his  administration 
NATO  was  formed,  the  Berlin  alrltft  con- 
ducted, and  most  of  the  Korean  war  fought. 
Although  In  socne  ways  as  tough-minded 
about  the  Oommxinlsts  as  even  BAxar  Oold- 
WATsa  might  wish,  the  former  President 
said: 

"I  question  whether  It  has  been  altogether 
wise  for  the  United  States  to  sit  by  and  wait 
for  China  to  ask  as  for  help  to  meet  the 
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huns«r  problems  of  mllUona  of  helpless  Chi- 
nese. We  have  wheat  and  other  grains  to 
spare.  Why  not  simply  offer  It?  We  have 
always  been  responsive  to  the  pllghta  of  other 
people  without  waiting  for  them  to  beg. 
Hunger  Is  everyone's  concern. 

"Why  not  get  off  our  high  horse  and  make 
a  tender  of  wheat  and  other  grains  to  China 
without  any  kind  of  fuss  or  maneuvers?  It 
could  be  a  step  In  the  direction  of  peace." 

Warning  that  his  proposal  would  be  called 
appeasement  or  worse.  Mr.  Truman  reminded 
Americans  that  historically  they  were  not 
"of  a  narrowly  selfish  nature"  and  have 
made  "tremendous  contributions  to  the 
needy  and  less  fortunate  of  the  world." 

Both  considerations  of  humanity  and  the 
requirements  of  peace  call  for  an  end  to  the 
Isolation  of  China.  The  former  President 
believes  that  an  offer  of  U.S.  s\irplus  wheat 
might  be  a  beginning — and  we  fully  agree 
with  the  Independent  man  from  Independ- 
ence. 

THE  COAL  PIPELINE— THE  IN- 
TEQRAL  TRAIN— LONG  DISTANCE 
TRANSMISSION  OP  ELECTRICITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  having  in- 
troduced S.  2066,  a  bill  to  grant  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  by  pipeline,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  other  newly  developed 
media  through  which  the  coal  industry 
of  Utah  stands  to  advance  steadily  in 
the  years  ahead. 

First,  it  is  important  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  Utah's  coal 
mines  are  an  integral  component  of  our 
overall  economy.  The  coal  industry 
itself  is  presently  doing  a  $25  to  $30  mil- 
lion business  in  our  State.  It  stimulates 
railroad  freight  business  and  is  a  vital 
source  of  revenue  for  suppliers  and 
equipment  manufacturers. 

More  than  one-tenth  of  Utah's  total 
area  contains  workable  coal  deposits.  In 
a  little  more  than  100  years,  some  270 
million  tons  have  been  produced,  yet 
almost  14  billion  tons  remain.  Our 
maximum  production  took  place  in  1947, 
when  7.429.000  tons  of  coal  were  ex- 
tracted. In  the  msuing  decade  and  a 
half,  output  has  roller-coasted  too  freely, 
with  production  dropping  from  5,159,000 
tons  in  1961  to  a  distressing  low  of  4,- 
270.000  tons  last  year. 

Utah's  coal  business  needs  a  stimu- 
lant, particularly  in  hard-hit  Carbon 
County.  The  mining  companies  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
cooperated  marvelously  to  keep  prices 
low  and  quality  high.  Our  mines  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  devices 
that  scientific  and  engineering  technol- 
ogy has  yet  made  available,  thus  per- 
mitting a  steady  increase  in  output  per 
man-day.  A  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial coal  produced  in  our  State  Is 
water  washed  or  air  cleaned  so  that  slate 
and  other  undesirable  refuse  are  re- 
moved before  the  product  Is  shipped  to 
market. 

In  an  economy  of  sharply  rising  fuel 
requlronents,  it  is  disappointing  that 
Carbon  County  and  other  areas  looking 
to  better  things  for  coal  are  still  wait- 
ing for  demand  to  improve. 

Bat.  Mr.  President,  there  may  be  great 
things  in  store  for  coal  as  a  consequence 
of  two  transportation  innovations.  The 
coal  pipeline  which  operated  over  a  108- 
mile  stretch  in  eastern  Ohio  for  several 


years  was  responsible  for  reducing  trans- 
portation costs  by  more  than  $1  per  ton. 
Because  of  the  competition,  detemxined 
railroad  officials  adopted  the  unit-train 
concept  and  are  now  able  to  undersell  the 
pipeline  tariff  on  that  particular  run. 

Through  similar  competition  in  the 
West,  coal  will  go  places.  It  will  generate 
electricity  for  the  sprawling  California 
market,  and  it  will  bring  needed  dollars 
into  Carbon  County  and  other  parts  of 
our  State. 

Of  a  certainty,  the  unit  train — like  the 
coal  pipelines — oilers  an  opportunity  to 
move  coal  from  our  mines  to  the  west 
coast  at  tremendous  savings  over  con- 
ventional transportation  methods.  Many 
railroads  in  the  East,  the  South,  and  the 
Midwest  are  already   utilizing  the  full 
train-load  method  of  carrying  coal  from 
mine  to  market.    By  picking  up  all  the 
cars  at  a  single  mine  or  gathering  yard, 
running  them  through  nonstop  to  their 
destination,  and  then  emptying  the  cars 
so  that  they  may  be  turned  aroimd  and 
sent  back  without  delay,  railroads  have 
been  able  to  effect  remarkable  economies 
in  freight  handling.     On  August  16  of 
this  year  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
filed  a  new  electric  service  tariff  with  the 
Permsylvania    Public    Utility    Commis- 
sion, claiming   that   a  savings  of   $4.4 
million  was  made  possible  through  the 
use   of  solid   trains   of   coal   operating 
directly  from  coalfields  to  local  power- 
plants.    The  announcement  emphasized 
the  advantages  that  can  accrue  to  the 
consuming  public  when  a  revolutionary 
method   of   transportation   is   adopted. 
Using    only    conventional    equipment — 
hoppers  that  may  have  been  in  service 
for  many   years — some   of   the  eastern 
mines  have  been  able  to  reduce  freight 
costs  from  85  cents  to  $1.50  per  ton  on 
coal  moving  from  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  western  Pennsylvania  to  the 
east  coast    Eventually  even  more  efB- 
cient  integral  trains — with  cars  of  great- 
er capacities  than  those  now  in  ordinary 
use.  and  with  motive  power  not  confined 
to  front  and  rear  of  the  train— will  make 
still  more  attractive  freight  rates  pos- 
sible. 

Another  technical  breakthrough  which 
opens  new  horizons  for  coal  Is  the  Im- 
proved efficiency  in  long  distance  trans- 
mission of  electricity.  During  the  past 
year  a  group  of  electric  utility  companies 
announced  plans  for  construction  of  two 
800.000-kilowatt  generating  imlts  In 
western  Pennsylvania,  power  from  which 
will  be  carried  over  long  lines  into  Phila- 
delphia and  Newark,  with  tielines  to 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Late 
last  month  the  engineering  firm  to  co- 
ordinate the  design  and  manage  con- 
struction of  the  500,000-volt  lines  was 
named,  and — according  to  present  sched- 
ule— power  from  one  of  the  huge  gen- 
erating imlts  will  be  In  transmission 
sometime  In  1967. 

Utah.  too.  expects  to  benefit  by  the 
technological  advances  that  permit 
transmission  of  electricity  over  greater 
distances  without  substantial  line  losses. 
Actually,  this  new  technique  could  well 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  pipeline 
or  Integral  train  to  make  coal -generated 
electricity  available  on  the  west  coast. 
The  fuel  might  Initially  move  over  pipe- 


line or  train  to  a  generating  station  situ- 
ated beyond  the  final  mountain  range  on 
a  site  where  there  is  abundant  water,  yet 
far  removed  from  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  long  distance  transmission  line 
would  close  this  remaining  gap. 

Bituminous  coal  mined  in  Utah  and 
other  Rocky  Mountain  States  has  for 
more  than  a  decade  been  considered  as  a 
potential  source  of  energy  for  the  elec- 
trical requirements  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
As  long  ago  as  1949  the  late  Bert  P.  Man- 
ley,  who  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Utah  Coal  Operators  Association,  wrote 
for  a  national  utilities  publication  an 
article  entitled.  "The  West  Coast  Looks 
to  Coal  Fuel."  The  article  noted  the 
great  availability  of  coal  in  Utah  and 
other  Rocky  Mountain  States,  fiatly  pre- 
dicting that  this  solid  fuel  would  become 
the  source  of  power  for  generating  plants 
in  southern  California. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  in  a  re- 
port published  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
of  September  16.  1963.  foresees  a  steady 
Increase  in  the  use  of  coal  in  the  electric 
energy  market  in  Western  States.  Utah 
coal,  the  report  indicates  can  provide 
substantial  supplies  to  the  California 
market  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main for  the  coal  pipeline  provided  in  my 
bill  Is  essential  to  the  allout  development 
of  the  coal  industry.  It  is  a  vital  step  In 
reducing  a  handicap  that  has  impeded 
coed's  ability  to  compete.  Railroads  have 
demonstrated  their  ingenuity  in  meeting 
the  challenge,  with  sharply  reduced 
freight  rates  resulting  from  development 
of  the  Integral  train.  Meanwhile,  the 
ever  extending  transmission  lines  carry 
additional  hope  for  coal,  and  when  the 
coal  industry  progresses,  so  does  Utah 
and  all  our  mining  States. 
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FIGHTING  QUACKERY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  automobile  models  change 
every  year,  and  so  do  the  forms  of 
quackery  directed  at  the  gullible,  suffer- 
ing people  of  our  Nation.  The  old 
nostrums  have  been  replaced,  to  a  large 
degress  at  least,  by  the  electronic  ma- 
chine, the  new  drug  that  cures  nothing, 
and  new  gadgets  and  formulas  sold  by 
the  most  modem  sales  methods. 

To  help  the  American  public  realize 
the  dangers  and  losses  that  can  result 
from  quackery,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  last  week  cosponsored 
the  Second  National  Congress  on  Medi- 
cal Quackery.  Their  warning :  Quackery 
is  on  the  increase,  and  the  biggest  single 
group  of  victims  are  the  elderly  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Second  Quackery  Congress  was 
a  significant  followup  to  the  first  con- 
gress, held  2  years  ago.  It  also  devel- 
oped testimony  given  by  witnesses  at 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  last  Jsmuary.  TTie  work  begun  at 
that  time  will  now  be  continued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepre- 
sentation Affecting  the  Elderly  in  the 
same  committee.  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  Intend  to  continue  the 
inquiries  b^un  so  well  by  Senator  Mc- 


Namara    against    quackery    and    other 
frauds  against  the  elderly. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  recent 
congress  should  help  make  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  more  productive  than 
it  would  have  been.  A  public  alerted 
to  the  quackery  menace  should  be  all 
the  more  help  to  us  as  we  msike  our  in- 
quiries. The  AMA  and  the  FDA — and 
every  speaker  who  participated — are  to 
be  congratulated  for  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  AMA  News  ran  an 
editorial  in  its  October  28  issue  to  ex- 
plain the  purposes  and  method  of  the 
congress.  Another  excellent  summary 
appeared  in  an  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
editorial  of  October  25.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  both  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  series 
written  by  Charles  Schaeffer  of  the  Ad- 
vance News  Service  here  in  Washington. 
This  series  appeared  earlier  this  month  in 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  and  other  New- 
house  newspapers.  Mr.  Schaeffer  has 
drawn  a  vivid  and  valuable  portrait  of 
quackery  today,  and  I  believe  that  his 
writing  will  be  of  help  to  everyone  con- 
cerned about  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  orde'-ed  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  AMA  News.  Oct.  28,  1963) 

PiGHTINC  QUACKKBT 

The  Second  National  Congress  on  Medical 
Quackery,  sponaored  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  n.8.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  is  another  attempt  to  in- 
crease public  awareivess  of  health  frauds  and 
to  find  new  methods  of  fighting  the  medical 
moxintebank. 

This  won't  be  easy.  It  will  take  the  efforts 
of  physicians,  the  press,  conununity  groups, 
business  organizations  and  Oovernment 
agencies.  The  American  public  Is  not  stupid 
but,  as  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  said,  "Our 
national  quality  of  commercial  shrewdness 
falls  \u  when  we  go  into  the  open  market 
to  piirchase  relief  from  suffering."  Most  of 
the  quack's  victims  are  intelligent  people, 
some  of  whom  are  dospwrate  and  all  of  whom 
are  cunningly  misled. 

The  public  is  vulnerable  to  the  modem 
quack.  The  public  has  learned,  for  good 
reaaon.  to  respect  advertising,  and  many 
quacks  are  masters  of  advertising.  In  this 
age  of  rapid  communication,  the  quack 
reaches  more  people  than  ever  before  and 
often  through  respectable  media.  The 
quack's  "discovery,"  couched  In  atomic  age 
Jargon,  may  come  as  no  surprise  to  a  public 
famUlar  with  the  language  of  science  and 
accustomed  to  legitimate  medical  break- 
throughs. 

Moreover,  many  people  are  misguided  be- 
cavtse  of  the  quack's  ability  to  gain  favor 
among  prominent  persons  in  positions  of 
leadership.  Pake  healers  through  the  ages 
have  been  able  to  get  testimonials  from  the 
nobility,  literary  men  and  politicians.  In 
the  18th  centiu-y.  hundreds  of  Englishmen 
sought  the  nostrums  of  WiUiam  Reed,  a  tai- 
lor, who  treated  Queen  Anne  and  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  realm.  In  our  own  day.  Sena- 
tor Patji.  H.  Douglas  and  others  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  kreblozen.  Quackery  Is 
especially  tragic  in  an  age  when  proper  medi- 
cal care  has  so  much  to  offer. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
fought  quackery  for  116  years.  It  keeps 
track  of  charlatans  throughout  the  country 
and  exposes  them  at  every  opportunity.  The 
AMA's  high  ethical  and  educational  stand- 
ards are  designed  to  protect  the  public.    The 


First  National  Ck>ngress  on  Medical  Quackery, 
held  in  1861,  led  to  widespread  State  and 
community  campaigns  of  public  education. 
The  PDA,  the  Federal  TYade  Ck>mmisslon  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  are  constantly 
seeking  tighter  antlquackery  regulations. 

There  is  much  that  the  individual  physi- 
cian can  do.  Delegates  to  the  National 
Medical  Convention,  the  meeting  at  which 
the  AMA  was  formed  in  1847,  stressed  this 
point:  "It  is  the  duty  of  physicians,  who 
are  frequent  witnesses  of  the  enormities 
committed  by  quackery,  and  the  Injury  to 
health  and  even  destruction  of  life  caused 
by  the  xise  of  quack  medicines,  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  these  subjects,  to  expose  the 
injuries  sustained  by  the  unwary  from  the 
devices  and  pretensions  of  artful  empirics 
and  imposters." 

In  protecting  his  patients  against  charla- 
tans, the  physician  is  practicing  good  preven- 
tive medicine.  The  intimacy  of  the  physi- 
cian-patient relationship  as  it  exists  in  this 
country  provides  the  ideal  setting  for  disciis- 
slons  that  can  save  lives  and  money.  Re- 
ports of  quackery  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  local  medical  society,  so  that 
the  entire  profession  can  take  action. 

Leonard  W.  Larson,  MD.,  past  president  of 
the  AMA,  has  cited  two  needs  in  the  battle 
against  medical  con  men :  "We  must  not  only 
prove  the  worthlessness  of  quackery,  but  we 
also  must  establish  confidence  in  sound  med- 
ical and  health  care." 

The  physician's  practice  of  sound  medical 
care  is  basic  to  the  struggle  against  quack- 
ery. His  role  is  frequently  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult. He  must  have  the  complete  trust  of 
patient  and  family  when,  in  desperation,  they 
are  tempted  to  turn  to  the  charlatan.  The 
physician  can,  through  courtesy,  patience, 
and  reason,  do  much  to  show  that  not  hope 
but  only  a  cruel  illusion  of  hope  is  on  the 
side  of  the  quack. 

[From  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  Oct.  25,  1963] 
The  Dakgkr  or  Quackkbt 

The  medical  quack  can  be  and  often  Is 
a  kUler.  Were  quacks  merely  merry  oafs 
who  bUked  the  gullible,  peddling  hair  grow- 
ers, bust  developers,  and  sundry  other  weird 
nostrums  tmd  potions,  they  would  hardly 
suffer  the  unceasing  attention  of  the  n)od 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  State  and  Federal  health 
agencies,  and  better  business  bureaus. 

But  quacks  can  be  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  cruel.  Any  time  wasted  on  useless 
remedies  by  i>ersons  who  have  contracted 
diseases  urgently  requiring  early  diagnosis, 
such  as  cancer  or  arthritis,  can  result  In  has- 
tened death. 

Thus  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
more  than  a  decade  has  been  concentrat- 
ing its  antlqu{u:k  activity  on  the  charlatan 
who  professes  to  have  discovered  a  magic 
cure  for  cancer.  Of  late  the  AMA's  prop- 
aganda and  exposure  has  been  considerably 
broadened.  Two  years  ago  the  association 
Joined  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  In 
sponsoring  the  first  National  Congress  on 
Medical  Quackery.  ThU  symposium  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  resulted  In  widespread  State 
and  community  campalg^ns  of  public  educa- 
tion about  medical  quacks  and  health  char- 
latans who  peddle  worthless  treatments. 

A  flyer  sent  out  to  editors  to  announce 
the  second  such  national  congress,  slated  in 
Washington  for  this  weekend,  took  the  form 
of  a  sack  of  low-grade  uranium  ore.  The 
sponsors  noted  that  it  wouldn't  make  an 
atom  bomb — neither  woiild  it  "cure  disease 
as  claimed  by  fakers,  quacks,  and  charla- 
tans." 

Just  as  the  discovery  of  electricity  gave 
birth  to  numberless  devices  for  which  mir- 
acle cxu-es  were  claimed,  so  radioactivity  Is 
today's  hotbed  of  quackery.  Medical  char- 
latans thrive  also  where  orthodox  medicine 
fails  fuUy  to  meet  pubUc  needs,  as  in  curb- 


ing cancer.  The  so-called  wonder  drug  Kre- 
blozen was  finally  rxiled  worthless  by  the  PDA 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  only  on 
October  16. 

Quackery  has  been  a  menace,  of  course, 
since  the  earliest  days  of  medicine.  Indeed, 
the  healing  arts  originated  with  the  priest - 
magician,  the  witch  doctor,  of  primitive 
tribes.  The  first  recorded  prescription  for 
a  hair  grower  was  that  made  up  for  Queen 
Ses  of  Egypt  at  about  3400  B.C.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  dogs'  toes,  date  refuse,  and  asses' 
hooves.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  quite  as 
effective  as  today's  hair  restorers.  Quack 
devices  and  treatment  cost  the  public  about 
$1  billion  a  year.  And  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  suckers  are  the  fearful,  the  sick  in  spirit, 
the  elderly,  and  those  who  can  least  afford 
the  luxury  of  wishful  treatment. 

I  Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Oct.  7,  1963] 
Booming  Quackebt  Racket:  Modern  Wrrcn 

DocTOBs  Swindle  the  Sick  and  Guixibijc 

(By  Charles  Schaeffer) 
(Note. — Modem  witch  doctors  equipped 
with  fancy  machines  and  scientific-Bounding 
names — but  still  smelling  of  snake  oU — are 
on  the  rise.  They  are  swindling  the  sick  and 
gullible  out  of  bUllons.  Here's  the  first  in  a 
series  of  five  reports  on  this  growing  health 
menace,  the  booming  quackery  racket.) 

Lincoln  said  It:  "You  can  even  fool  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Today,  giddy  Americans  bent  on  proving 
him  right  are  foolishly  pouring  out  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  for  fake  health  machines, 
phony  "cures,"  and  worthless  stay-young 
concoctions. 

Most  will  lose  a  bankroll  in  the  quest  for 
shortcut  health — others  something  more  Im- 
portant: their  lives. 

No  one  can  begin  to  Judge  the  toll  of 
despair  or  anguish  of  the  really  sick  who  fall 
prey  to  health  hucksters.  Or  count  the  red 
faces  of  the  pitchmen's  patsys  who  belatedly 
discover  they  suffer  from  nothing  worse  than 
bad  Judgment. 

They  can't  fool  you?  Dont  be  too  sure. 
Quackery  is  no  longer  the  shady  business 
of  the  sidebumed  hawker  of  snake  oil.  It  is 
a  high-powered,  slick,  booming  business — 
commercial,  almost  respectable,  urbane  and 
modem. 

Brazen  health  faddists  and  fakers,  glibly 
mimicking  medical  terms  and  outfitted  with 
impressive-looking  machines,  are  hoodwink- 
ing people  of  every  shade  of  education  and 
intelligence. 

Every  day  charlatans  challenge  scientists, 
doctors  and  officials  in  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Poet  Office,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Indeed,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  In- 
genuity used  by  frauds  to  bilk  the  legions 
of  sick  or  miserable  who  will  grasp  at  any- 
thing for  relief:  Spectro  chromes,  uranium 
gloves  for  arthritis,  radioscopes,  mlcro- 
dynamcters,  sea  water,  aspirin,  and  vitamins 
peddled  by  other  names  at  fancy  prices,  to 
name  a  few. 

Now  the  war  is  getting  hotter.  Irked  FDA 
officials  last  year  seized  or  oversaw  voluntary 
destruction  of  1.168  mlcrodynameters — an 
$875  device  its  manufacturers  claimed  could 
diagnose  lurking  disease  by  measuring  the 
body's  electrical  currents. 

The  PTC.  taking  the  brunt  of  7,000  com- 
plaints a  year,  recently  persuaded  several 
manufacturers  to  stop  advertising  medical 
miracles  for  fancy  massage  machines. 

The  Post  Office,  cracking  down  on  medical 
quackery  by  mail,  boasts  a  98  percent  con- 
viction rate  against  claims  ranging  from 
biist  developing  to  sinus  trouble  cures. 

Invading  the  murky  world  of  nutritional 
food  and  dlet-piU  peddlers  is  toughest  of 
all  for  Government  sleuths.  The  Job  Is  made 
no  easier  by  many  of  America's  10  mUllon 
nutrition  and  vitamin  faddists  who  believe 
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Uiey    ar«    »"*fc<"e    themMlves    healthier   or 
thinner,  when  Indeed  they  are  not. 

Nevertheless,  campaigns  of  public  educa- 
tion and  warnings  are  beginning  to  dull  some 
of  the  glitter  of  the  health  magician — and 
cut  Into  his  profits,  too. 

Says  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  MUstead.  Director  at 
PDA's  Bureau  of  Enforcement:  "We're  mak- 
ing an  impact  In  the  nutritional  food  area. 
Sales  are  falling  off." 

On  October  26-26  FDA  will  Join  AMA  in 
the  second  National  Congress  on  Medical 
Quackery  here.  Some  600  doctors.  State  and 
Federal  health  detectives  and  psychiatrists 
will  try  to  diagnose  the  chronic  disease, 
quackery,  and  what  can  be  done  to  cure  It. 

OUver  Field,  director  o<  AMAs  Depart- 
ment of  Investigation,  regards  the  conference 
partly  as  preventive  medicine  to  vaccinate 
the  public  against  qviackery. 

Figuring  the  national  quackery  bill  exactly 
Is  Impossible,  since  much  of  the  money  flows 
through  the  hands  of  Illicit  operators.  But 
the  experts  believe  at  least  91  billion  goes 
down  the  drain  this  way:  $260  million  for 
worthless  arthritis  treatment  and  cures. 
»500  million  for  phony  food  supplements, 
dietary  concoctions,  and  unneeded  vitamins; 
$260  million  for  a  wide  range  of  useless 
gimmicks,  gadgets,  and  nostrums  for  diagnos- 
ing and  curing  ailments  ranging  from  can- 
cer to  baldness. 

Quackery  is  big  business.  Many  of  Its 
promoters  are  well  heeled  and  adroit  in  evad- 
ing the  law  for  a  fast  buck. 

Weave,  it  Is  sometimes  a  deadly  business. 
Dlnshah  P.  Ohadlall  from  India  did  a  flour- 
ishing business  with  his  Spectrochrome  In- 
stitute xintil  the  U.S.  Government  prosecuted 
h'T"  in  1947  for  repeated  violation  of  the 
food  and  drug  law. 

Testimony  showed  that  Ghadiall.  who 
claimed  16  degrees  Including  an  "honorary 
MJ}.."  told  an  elderly  diabetic  to  stop  taking 
Insulin.  While  iising  the  spectrochome,  the 
diabetic  went  Into  a  coma  and  died. 

An  epileptic  who  testlfled  that  the  same 
machine  had  helped  him  collapsed  on  the 
witness  stand  from  an  epileptic  fit. 

The  court  flned  Ghadiall  $20,000.  but  he 
escaped  prison  because  of  his  age.  After  6 
years'  probation  he  was  reported  working 
again. 

Listen  to  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson,  former 
AMA  president:  "Quackery  gives  birth  to 
culU.  fads,  and  fanatics.  It  floods  the 
Nation's  mailboxes  with  propaganda  •  •  • 
with  illiterate,  incoherent  testimonials  •  •  • 
with  moronic  praise  and  rantlngs  about  the 
merits  of  this  or  that  tyi>e  of  cure. 

"The  worst  harm  caused  by  quackery,  how- 
ever. Is  when  It  keeps  sick  people  from  get- 
ting competent  medical  attention  for  serioxis 
disorders  which — if  left  to  the  ministrations 
and  phony  remedies  of  the  quack — can  be 
fataL" 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Oct.  8,  1963 J 
Tkx  DiAGjrosis  Gaogzts:  A  "Magic"  MACimcs 

That  Was  Just  a  MscHAincAL  Flop 
(By  C.  Schaeffer,  Press  Washington  Inireau) 

Not  long  ago  Government  Inspectors  got 
wind  of  a  grandiose  scheme  for  a  kind  of 
medical  automation  to  take  the  work  out  of 
being  sick.  The  Idea  was  simple:  Just  turn 
the  Job  of  diagnosing  and  treatment  over  to 
machines. 

At  the  peak  of  their  popularity,  thousands 
of  practitioners,  including  a  few  mUgulded 
medical  doctors,  employed  devices  peddled 
by  the  creator  of  the  Electronic  BAedlcal 
Foundation,  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Abnuns.  of 
San  Francisco. 

With  his  system  of  radionics  for  treatment 
the  practitioner  needed  no  more  skill  than 
is  required  to  take  a  patient's  blood  sample 
and  send  It  to  Dr.  Abrams'  laboratory. 

Promptly,  the  doctor's  radloecope  spewed 
out  a  diagnosis,  which  was  mailed  to  the 
sender  with  a  handy  reminder  about  other 
machines  avallaMe  for  treating  the  disease. 


Cxirlous  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  officials  decided  to  put  the  machine 
to  an  acid  test.  They  mailed  samples  of 
animni  blood,  blood  from  a  dead  man  and 
ersatz  blood  of  colored  water. 

The  machine,  of  course,  flunked.  It 
couldnt  tell  the  blood  of  the  living  from 
the  dead  nor  even  pick  out  the  colored  water. 
Shortly.  FDA  gpot  a  Federal  court  injunction 
prohibiting  the  radloscope. 

The  coxirt  banned  13  treatment  machines 
which  either  produced  a  weak  magnetic  field 
or  emitted  shortwave  radio  waves — both 
worthless  in  treating  disease.  Yet.  it  U  pos- 
sible some  are  still  In  use  today. 

Why  do  quacks  keep  popping  up  with  ma- 
gic macliines  and  why  do  the  gxillible  bltef 
First,  there  is  much  that  is  inconclusive 
about  modern  medicine.  When  a  genuine 
doctor  Is  unable  to  pinpoint  or  alleviate  a 
chronic  ill,  the  sufferer  is  apt.  in  desperation, 
to  turn  to  the  glib  assurances  of  the  quack. 
Even  though  he  cannot  cure  the  sufferer, 
the  quack — unlike  a  real  doctor — can  exude 
optimism.  The  idea  Is  to  get  the  patient  in 
front  of  the  machine  for  several  fast  (and 
expensive)  treatments,  maybe  sell  him  a 
machine  in  the  bargain,  and  send  him  on 
his  way — vincured  and  maybe  sicker  than 
ever. 

Tragically,  modern  medicine's  use  of  some 
legitimate  machines  helps  the  quack  to  op- 
erate behind  a  screen  of  electronic  mumbo- 
Jumbo.  Most  patients  can't  tell  one  dial 
from  another.  So  the  quack  exploits  this  ig- 
norance along  with  his  copycat  talent  for 
making  the  fake  Item  look  real. 

FDA's  public  information  director,  Wallace 
P.  Janssen.  recently  told  a  chiropractors  as- 
sociation convention:  "There  are  no  ma- 
chines or  devices  which  are  capable  of  diag- 
nosing or  treating  all  manner  of  diseases 
simply  by  turning  dials  or  applying  electric 
conucts  to  the  body.  Do  not  believe  the 
salesman  who  claims  to  have  such  a  ma- 
chine." 

Mechanical  quackery  Is  as  old  as  the 
charms  and  amulets  primitive  man  used  to 
ward  off  evil  spirits.  Even  George  Wash- 
ington accepted  medical  aid  from  a  man  the 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  calls  a  quack. 

When  Washington  was  President,  Dr. 
Ellsha  Perkins  hatched  the  Idea  that  mag- 
netized metals  could  draw  disease  frcon  the 
body.  In  1796  he  Invented  metallic  tractors, 
two  pointed  rods  3  inches  long. 

Dragged  over  an  infection,  the  fork  literally 
was  supposed  to  yank  out  disease.  Perkins 
tried  It  on  the  president  who  believed,  as  did 
hundreds  of  other  educated  people,  that  the 
thing  worked. 

Perkins*  son  got  rich  selling  tractors  In 
England.  But  a  skeptical  American  doctor 
made  some  tractors  of  wood,  which  does  not 
hold  magnetism,  and  won  testimonials  for  his 
treatment. 

Today,  modern  mechanical  quackery  flour- 
ishes under  sophisticated  new  guises.  And  It 
takes  the  combined  skill  of  FDA,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunlsslon  CFTC) .  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Post  Office,  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  and  others  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Even  so,  useless  machines  account 
for  many  millions  of  the  Nation's  $1  billion 
annual  quackery  bill. 

Could  a  change  In  the  law  strengthen  FDA's 
hand?  Its  experts  think  so.  Now,  FDA  must 
prove  a  device  Is  ineffective  no  matter  how 
obvious  the  case.  This  consimies  endless 
hours  chasing  around  the  Nation  to  catch 
miscreants  shipping  their  hokiim  over  State 
borders. 

Some  FDA  officials  believe  they  could  make 
a  big  dent  In  device  quackery  by  making 
applicants  prove  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  their  machines — the  way  the  drug  law  now 
reads. 

Still,  the  Government  does  outwit  distribu- 
tors of  useless  devices.  Jttrt  a  year  ago  the 
\JS.  Supreme  Coiirt.  in  effect,  outlavred  a 
machine  called  the  mlcrodynameter  by  refus- 


ing to  consider  an  appeal  by  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Ellis  Research  Laboratories,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  mlcrodynameter  is  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  device  for  measuring  electric 
current  Installed  in  a  flashy  cabinet.  Its 
promoters  claimed  It  could  detect  disease 
by  measuring  weaker  current  supposedly 
pulsing  from  diseased  organs. 

Actually,  FDA  Investigators  proved  the 
amount  of  the  cvurent  flowing  through  the 
machine  had  nothing  to  do  with  disease — 
but  depended  upon  the  amount  of  moisture 
on  the  skin. 

Said  an  FDA  official  wryly:  "Whether  you 
had  diabetes  or  syphlllls  depended  on  how 
much  you  were  sweating." 

What's  more  the  machine  was  fooled  more 
often  than  not  when  FDA  experts  hooked  It 
up  to  a  dead  body  Just  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

Recently.  18  FDA  district  offices  reported 
seizure  of  282  mlcrodynameters  and  volun- 
tary destruction  of  another  811.  FDA  Com- 
missioner George  Larrlck  has  called  the  de- 
vice "a  peril  to  public  health  because  it 
cannot  correctly  diagnose  any  disease." 

He  said  "Thousands  ot  patients  are  being 
hoodwinked  by  Its  use  into  believing  they 
have  disease  which  they  do  not  have,  or  fall- 
ing to  get  proper  treatment  for  disease  they 
do  have." 

The  lure  of  the  blinking  light,  the  buzzing 
machine  and  the  Jiggling  dial  are  irresisti- 
ble. Shortly  after  PDA  closed  the  mlcro-dy- 
nameter  file.  U.S.  marshals  were  seizing  sun- 
lamps, marketed  with  exaggerated  health- 
giving  powers,  and  electronic  doo-dads  built 
to  measure  the  state  of  your  nerves  along 
with  chronic  fatigue,  distress,  depression, 
worry,  and  fears. 


I  From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Oct.  9,  19631 
Thk  AHTHxrns  Swindlk:   Pain  Can  Makk  a 

Victim  Clutch  at  Almost  Ant  Straw 
(By  Charles  Schaeffer) 

Scene:  A  Senate  committee  Investigating 
medical  quackery. 

The  witness :  Jerry  Walsh,  a  victim  of  crip- 
pling arthritis  for  22  years. 

"I  know  I  went  from  copper  bracelets 
to  buckeyes  (chestnuts)  to  flnd  a  cure. 
I've  tried  vibrating  machines  and  diets,  and 
had  a  chiropractor  break  one  of  my  legs 
with  his  special  treatment. 

"Yet  continually  I  went  back,  maybe  to 
the  tune  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  or  more.  You 
don't  keep  track  of  the  dollars.  You  are  al- 
ways looking  for  relief." 

Now  40,  Walsh  was  a  promising  athlete 
when  he  got  arthritis  as  a  Christmas  present 
in  1940.  Sentenced  to  life  in  bed.  he  arose 
after  4  years  using  sheer  willpower  and 
managed,  through  strenuous  doctor-super- 
vised exercise,  to  walk  again.  He  then  went 
to  work  for  the  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation,  which  has  launched  full-scale 
war  on  quack  ciires. 

Today  Jerry  Walsh  says  he  "Is  sick  and 
tired  of  being  exploited."  Yet  If  someone 
came  along  with  glib  assurances  of  a  cure, 
he  recently  told  Senators  investigating 
quackery,  he  would  listen. 

In  a  way.  Jerry  Walsh  symbolizes  the 
agony  of  arthritis  everywhere,  clutching  at 
straws.  They've  heard  there  is  no  cure  for 
arthritis.     SUU  •  •  •  maybe. 

The  mystery  of  arthritis — what  causes  It, 
why  its  pains  come  and  go — Is  a  setup  for 
the  quack.  He  exploits  the  fact  that  the 
world's  best  medical  brains  have  been  un- 
able to  flnd  the  cause  or  cure.  Somehow 
he  dramatically  flnds  a  cxire. 

Two  years  ago,  a  congress  on  medical 
quackery  found  sufferers  wasting  $260  mil- 
lion a  year  on  worthless  arthritis  remedies. 
This  month  they  will  meet  again  to  see  if  a 
campaign  of  public  warnings  has  dented  the 
con  men's  market. 
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And  a  special  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Hauubon  WnxiAiu,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey,  soon  will  investigate  new 
frauds  against  older  citizens. 

Now  nearly  12  million  Americans  suffer 
from  varloxis  forms  of  arthritis.  Probably 
half  of  them  at  one  time  or  another  have 
clutched  vainly  at  hope  for  "cures." 

Since  arthritis  rarely  is  fatal,  most  hurt 
only  their  pocketbooks  by  splashing  in 
"spas,"  shelling  out  $300  for  tube  treatments 
featuring  a  penny's  worth  of  useless  chemi- 
cals, or  swallowing  ordinary  aspirin  disguised 
in  fancy  trappings  at  premlxim  prices. 

But  health  dangers  loom,  too.  Just  a  year 
ago  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had 
to  move  fast  to  alert  the  public  to  the  men- 
ace of  "Llefcort,"  a  Canadlan-bom  nostrujn. 
FDA  Commissioner  George  P.  Larrlck  called 
the  drug  dangerous  and  banned  Import  Into 
the  United  States.  PDA  said  Llefcort  was  de- 
veloped and  promoted  by  Dr.  Robert  Lief  man, 
who  Is  wanted  by  U.S.  marshals  to  answer 
charges  Involving  a  so-called  baldness 
"cure."  Llefman  fled  to  Canada  and  is  not 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  there,  FDA 
charged. 

Llefcort  supposedly  was  a  secret  remedy. 
A  national  magazine  touched  off  a  flurry  of 
Interest  by  publishing  an  article  about  It. 
But  PDA  scientists  found  the  drug  contained 
potent  hormones,  estradiol,  prednisone  and 
testosterone — the  first  In  amounts  10  times 
a  normal  therapeutic  dose. 

After  reading  about  Llefcort,  a  71 -year-old 
woman  flew  to  Canada  to  see  Llefman.  She 
returned  to  her  California  home  with  a  year's 
supply  of  the  drug.  Later,  she  began  bleeding 
internally.  She  was  hospitalized  but  follow- 
ing operation  to  stop  uterine  bleeding,  she 
caught  pneumonia  and  died.  FDA  said. 

Directly  afterward  promoters  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  popped  up  with  an  arthritis  treatment. 
A  Federal  district  Judge  banned  the  sale  of 
this  adrenal  hormone  cream,  charging  the 
manufacturer  with  false  misleading  claims. 

Commissioner  Larrlck  then  said:  "There 
are  millions  of  arthrltlcs  In  this  country  who 
will  grasp  at  any  straw.  Many  are  led  to 
believe  In  so-called  cures  because  of  the 
remissions  which  naturally  occur  in  the  dis- 
ease. By  taking  advantage  of  this,  pro- 
moters can  profitably  sell  any  product  falsely 
claimed  to  offer  cure  or  relief." 

Not  long  ago  medical  pirates  hatched  a 
scheme  iot  bottling  sea  water  and  selling  It 
for  $3  a  pint  to  supplement  alleged  deficien- 
cies in  arthrltlcs. 

Did  they  buy?  Dr.  R.  W.  Lamont-Havers. 
medical  director  of  the  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism Foundation,  reF>orts  that  some  pa- 
tients began  going  to  their  physicians  with 
"water  logging"  of  the  body. 

"This  la  caused  by  the  excessive  Intake 
of  salt  and  could  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences in  patients  with  heart  and  kidney 
disease."  he  said.  "Tliere  is  also  danger  of 
Infection  from  unpasteurized  sea  water." 

Some  over-the-counter  medicines  do,  in 
fact,  contain  active  Ingredients,  usually  pain- 
relieving  salicylates  found  in  common 
aspirin. 

"If  It  has  aspirin  in  it.  It  is  going  to  make 
them  feel  better,  but  why  pay  $1  or  $2  for 
a  bottle  of  aspirin?"  Dr.  Rxissell  L.  Cecil, 
consulUng  medical  director  of  the  Arthritis 
and  Rheimiatlsm  Foundation,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Quackery  Committee. 

The  word  arthritis  literally  means  Joint 
Infiammation.  There  are  probably  60  dif- 
ferent rheximatlc  diseases;  but  the  two  most 
common  are  crippling  rheumatoid  arthritis 
which  often  strikes  younger  people  and 
osteoarthritis  of  older  people.  It  is  some- 
times called  everyone's  disease. 

No  on  knows  exactly  what  causes  ar- 
thritis, but  one  theory  is  that  It  stems  from 
an  allergic  reaction  to  an  infection  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body.  Some  scientists  be- 
lieve the  rheumatoid  Xypt  is  caused   by  a 


virus  or  bacteria,  although  the  culprit  has 
not  been  found. 

Sound  medical  treatment  can  reduce  ar- 
thritic pain  and  swelling.  And  therapy  can 
help  unfreeze  some  Joints. 

The  best  bet,  though,  is  a  recognized  doc- 
tor. Avoid  the  health  hucksters  claiming 
to  have  a  cure.    It  doesn't  exist. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Oct.  10,  1963] 

Tax  CANCBt  "Cuxzs":  Bogus  Rkmkdixs,  Lncx 
Bad  Pennies,  Keep  Tusnino  Up 

(By  Charles  Schaeffer) 

When  a  Federal  coiirt  recently  gave  a  Texan 
a  4-year  suspended  sentence  for  selling  a 
phony  cancer  cure  It  proved  this:  Bogus 
remedies,  like  bad  ;>ennles,  keep  turning  up. 

The  counterfeit  Item  convicting  Thomas 
T.  O.  Rejmolds  of  the  Reynolds  Clinic,  Pales- 
tine, Tex.,  actually  was  minted  necu-ly  60 
years  before,  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
Michigan. 

It  bubbled  out  of  the  cauldron  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Koch,  embryology  Instructor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  around  1914.  He 
called  it  "Koch's  Olyoxide,"  modestly  bally- 
hooed  as  a  cancer  treatment. 

FDA  Investigators  later  said  It  was  closer 
to  sterile  water  than  anything  else.  Dr. 
Koch  was  tried  twice  inconclusively.  In  1943 
and  1946.    Then  he  went  to  Brazil. 

Later,  a  letter  reached  FDA: 

"At  present  there  Is  a  chiropracter  In  Pal- 
estine, Tex.,  advertising  as  follows.  •  •  • 
'Genuine  Koch  Glyoxlde  for  cancer  patients 
is  available  at  $25  from  the  Reynolds  Clinic 
in  Palestine,  Tex.'  •  •  •  It  Is  your  duty  to 
prosecute  this  crook. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Wm.  F.  Koch." 

Cancer  quacks  are  the  ghouls  of  the  med- 
ical swindlers'  world.  They  offer  false  hopes, 
profit  from  the  d3rlng,  and,  unforglveably, 
deny  real  therapy  that  could  effectively  treat 
and  prolong  the  lives  of  many  cancer  victims. 

Despite  the  fact  that  medical  science  knows 
only  two  sure  remedies  for  human  cancer — 
surgery  and  radiation — some  4,000  charlatans 
mulct  millions  of  dollars  with  a  witchdoctor's 
cabinet  of  cures.  These  Include  useless 
machines,  herbs,  injections  of  colored  water, 
vitamins,  raw  vegetables,  and  the  like. 

How  do  you  recognize  the  cancer  quack? 
Dr.  L.  Henry  Garland.  University  of  Califor- 
nia School  of  Medicine,  gives  these  hints: 

"His  treatment  is  usually  secret,  or  Its 
method  of  preparation  is  secret. 

"He  advertises,  plants  stories,  or  dis- 
tributes testimonials  to  support  his  claims. 
You  cant  flnd  his  work  In  reputable  sclen- 
tlflc  Journals. 

"He  hides  behind  the  name  of  a  high- 
sounding  organization  or  foundation  easily 
confused  with  a  real  one. 

"He  discourages  ot  refuses  consultation 
with  known  local  doctors,  claiming  the 
'medical  trust'  is  against  him. 

"His  records  are  scanty  or  nonexistent. 

"Many  of  his  'cured'  cases  show  no  evi- 
dence that  the  patients  ever  had   cancer." 

Several  years  ago  California,  fed  up  with 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  cancer  quacks, 
became  the  flrst  State  to  pass  a  law  aimed 
directly  at  this  crowd.  The  legislature  cre- 
ated a  cancer  advisory  council  In  the 
department  of  public  health.  The  law  reg- 
ulates  drugs,  medicines,  compounds,  and 
devices  used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
cure  of  cancer.  And  it  bars  unlicensed 
practloners  from  using  them. 

When  lawmakers  held  hearings  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  quacks  Jammed 
the  room,  taunting  witnesses  for  the  bill  and 
booing  American  Medical  Association  and 
Food  and   Drug   Administration   testimony. 

But  California  got  Its  law  and  can  now 
punish  charlatans.  Other  States  are  daw- 
dling. In  the  vacuum,  FDA.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  the  Post  Office  I>epart- 
ment  must  hold  off  until  a  quack  transports 


phony  drugs  and  machines  across  State 
borders— or  merchandises  his  lies  through 
the  U.S.  malls. 

Even  then,  convictions  are  hard  to  get. 
Consider  the  case  of  Harry  Hoxey,  now  the 
classic  example  of  cancer  quackery.  Hoxey. 
who  ran  a  so-called  "cancer  clinic,"  in  Dallas, 
testifled  he  personally  saw  6,000  patients  in 
1  year.  In  his  book,  "You  Dont  Have  To 
Die,"  Hoxey  said  he  had  10,000  patients  tak- 
ing his  treatment. 

Though  he  never  went  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  he  called  himself  "Doctor."  Authori- 
ties estimated  that  patients  from  all  over  the 
United  States  poured  $60  million  into  his 
coffers.  One  Hoxey  treatment  alone  cost 
$400,  plus  $60  in  expenses.  AMA  called  It 
a  cough  syrup,  and  FDA  said  It  might  have 
been  a  mild  laxative,  too. 

It  took  FDA  years,  however,  to  prove  a 
case  against  Hoxey.  Investigators  traveled 
more  than  17,000  miles.  Interviewed  cured 
patients,  their  families,  and  doctors. 

They  found  the  "cured"  had  either  never 
had  cancer,  had  received  previous  successful 
surgery  or  radiation,  or  still  had  the  disease. 

Even  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  decision  In 
1952  holding  the  treatment  worthless  failed 
to  stop  promoters.  They  bought  space  In 
friendly  periodicals  to  attack  the  govern- 
ment. When  it  was  clear  court  proceedings 
were  going  to  drag  on  Indeflnltely,  FDA  pub- 
lished a  nationwide  warning  against  the 
treatment.  Eventually,  many  of  the  duped 
got  the  truth  and  Hoxey 's  business  dropped, 
though  some  continued  to  believe  his  claims 
to  the  end. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Oct.  11.  1963] 

The  Health  Food  Pad;  Glib  Phonies  Rake 

IN  $600  Million  Evsst  Ysax 

(By  Charles  Schaeffer) 

More  people  are  falling  for  the  phony  pro- 
motion of  Bi>ecial  foods  and  tonics  than  any 
other  products  in  the  health  fleld. 

Food  and  vitamin  faddism  is  big  business 
today,  netting  promoters  a  conservative  $600 
million  a  year — about  half  the  Nation's 
quackery  take. 

The  Food  and  Dnig  Administration  says 
there  are  about  a  dozen  major  companies  in 
the  fleld  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Two 
years  ago  these  Arms  employed  50,000  full- 
or  part-time  peddlers. 

One  of  them  once  had  16,000  doorbell 
ringers — about  7  times  FDA's  entire  staff — 
pushing  a  shotgxin  formula  of  vitamins  in  a 
secret  base  of  alfalfa,  parsley,  and  watercress. 

Some  Inroads  have  been  made  by  the  FDA 
but  America's  hypochondriacs,  neiirotics, 
and  food  faddists — an  estimated  10  million 
Intelligent  and  ignorant  alike — continue  to 
sop  up  and  believe  the  suave  pitchmen  of 
these  products. 

Although  he  has  shaved  his  handlebar 
mustache,  and  writes  bestsellers  instead  of 
haranguing  a  carnival  crowd,  the  modem 
patent  medicine  man's  line  is  as  old  as  the 
snake-oil  peddler's. 

For  behind  this  boom  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
hoaxes  ever  perpetrated — that  standard  gro- 
cery store  food  lacks  necessary  nutrients  and 
vitamins. 

Noted  Harvard  nutritionist  and  Sunday 
Press  columnist,  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  who 
is  often  abused  by  food  faddists  says : 

"No  one  food  is  essential  to  health.  Some 
60  nutrients  are.  By  eating  a  varied  diet, 
from  foods  available  in  any  grocery  store,  you 
will  get  them." 

Does  this  mean  \itamin  supplements  are 
always  superfluous?  No.  Health  authorities 
believe  that  most  Americans  get  the  required 
12  vitamins  in  their  regular  diet — and  others 
oould  if  they  ate  properly. 

For  those  with  vitamin  deflciencles  (and 
only  a  licensed  doctor  can  diagnose  this)  a 
low-potency  vitamin  supplement  prepared 
by  recognised  drug  flrms  can  act  as  pre- 
ventive medicine,  says  Dr.  Stare. 
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HealUx-Iood  qu»ekery  U  bad  M  It  only  ralda 
your  puTM.  But  gobbling  pot«nt  Tltaxolns 
and  off-beat  nature  foodjs  wUIy-nllly  can 
damage  your  body,  too,  warna  Dr.  Star«: 
"There  are  times  when  persona  with  real 
health  problema  rely  on  the  producta  of  nu- 
tritional quackery  rather  than  on  Bound 
nxedlcal  treatment.  There  are  times  when 
people  actually  create  or  contribute  to  their 
dietary  deficiencies  by  abandoning  their 
normal  dieta  and  turning  to  so-called  health  . 
fooda." 

On«  of  these  was  a  young  secretary. 
Ordinarily  In  good  health,  she  began  to  sense 
periodic  spells  of  weakness  and  fatigue.  Her 
friends  said  she  was  "probably  anemic." 
When  she  later  heard  a  television  pitchman's 
smooth  spiel  for  pepping  up  "tired  blood, ' 
the  secretary  convinced  herself  she  hod  iron- 
deficiency  anemia. 

She  swallowed  the  tonic  for  8  months. 
Meanwhile,  she  suffered  progressive  weak- 
ness, weight  loss,  and  swollen  ankles. 
Frightened  now,  she  went  to  a  doctor. 
Diagnosis :  chronic  nephritis,  a  kidney  disease 
ahe  had  all  along. 

Though  she  waa  anemic,  too,  this  stemmed 
from  diseased  kidneys — not  from  causes  that 
could  be  altered  by  iron  tonic.  Luckily,  the 
doctor  saved  her  life,  but  others  who  self- 
doctor  their  symptoms  with  pills,  powders, 
and  potions  aren't  always  so  fortunate. 

Slick  nutrition  peddlers  craftily  skirt  the 
law  Just  outside  of  the  Oovennent's  reach. 
Nutritional  quackery  la  the  hardest  to  prove. 
Occasionally  some  are  netted. 

The  Federal  district  court.  Detroit,  re- 
cently gave  William  L.  Abt.  naturopath  and 
Itinerant  health  food  lecturer,  a  1-year 
suspended  jail  sentence  and  fined  him  $1,000. 
In  1961  Abt  lectured  Detroit  audiences,  sold 
Health  foods,  peddled  a  book  on  the  keys 
to  health  and  longevity,  and  oCTered  his 
products  for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  ailments  Including  cancer,  glaucoma, 
arthritis,  heart  conditions,  and  ulcers,  FDA 
said. 

When  he  laxinched  a  new  series  last  March. 
TDK  Inspectors  rushed  to  the  scene  and  ob- 
tained criminal  information,  charging  the 
health  foods  were  misbranded  because  of 
lecture  statements.  Police  arrested  Abt  be- 
fore he  could  return  to  his  Canadian  home. 
Later,  said  FDA,  the  health-food  lecturer 
changed  his  plea  fnxn  Innocent  to  guilty. 

In  truth,  most  Americans  must  go  out  of 
tlielr  way  to  avoid  being  ovemourlahed. 
Then  why  the  fantastic  health-fad  boom? 
The  experts  sum  It  up:  Ignorance,  fear, 
superstition,  and  hypochondria.  All  of  It 
exploited  by  an  army  of  glib  health  huck- 
sters. 

Recently,  FDA  chronicled  four  myths  of 
nutrition  that  can  help  you  detect  and  avoid 
the   health-quack's  clutches: 

Myth  No.  1:  Impoverished  soil  produces 
Inferior  food  leading  to  malnutrition  that 
can  only  be  offset  by  natural  foods  grown 
by  organic  fanning. 

Myth  No.  2:  Our  food  is  devitalized  by 
overprocesslng  and  fails  to  provide  proper 
nourishment.  (This,  says  the  American 
Medical  Association,  "Is  a  condemnation  of 
out  food  lnd\istry  that  Is,  In  fact,  supplying 
us  with  the  most  nourishing  and  whole- 
scnne  foods  in  the  world.") 

Myth  No.  8:  Most,  if  aot  all  diseases  are 
caused  by  faulty  diet — arthritis,  heart  dis- 
ease, anemia,  and  brittle  bones,  to  name  a 
few. 

Mjrth  No.  4:  Most  Americans  suffer  from 
"subclinical  deficiencies"  curable  only  by 
dietary  supplements.  Nonsense,  says  AMA. 
Subclinical  means  without  signs  or  symp- 
toms, unrecognizable  with  no  evidence  of 
dlsefise.  By  its  very  definition  It  cannot 
exist. 

FDA.  too,  has  Issued  warnings  against: 
shotgun  vitamin  formulas,  promising  as 
many  as  Sd  vitamins;  expensive  "organic" 
foods  that  are  no  man  nutritious  than  gro- 


cery store  items :  miracle  foods  alleged  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  disease;  medically  unsuper- 
vised diet  pills;  extravagant  mail-order  prom- 
ises: and  "health  food"  lecturers. 

Alarmed  at  quackery's  spread,  authorities 
are  mounting  campaigns  on  many  fronts. 
They  look  to  public  education  as  a  means 
of  unmasking  the  culprits. 

This  is  one  of  the  aims  of  a  quackery 
congress  presently  to  meet  in  Washington. 
But  there  is  also  the  sterner  approach.  Says 
Milton  P.  Duffy  of  California's  Department 
of  Health : 

"From  the  vantage  point  of  47  years  of 
dueling  with  quacks,  I  firmly  believe  there 
is  nothing  so  educational  as  a  stretch  in  jail — 
or  a  stiff  fine  which  takes  the  profit  out  of 
profiteers." 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  recently  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Washington.  The 
outcome  of  this  meeting  was  an  indica- 
tion of  great  progress  in  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  was  the  kesmote  speaker  at  this 
convention.  Governor  Hughes  has  been 
vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  this  or- 
ganization. He  is  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare.  Within  New 
Jersey  he  has  helped  to  establish  an  in- 
terdepartmental committee  on  lifetime 
disability  smd  has  Invited  the  formation 
of  a  Governors'  advisory  council  on  the 
same  subject.  The  Governor's  pendir\g 
bond  issue  includes  provisions  for 
strengthening  institutional  facilities  and 
developing  community  centers  for  group 
living,  sheltered  workshops,  day  care, 
and  other  new  programs. 

Governor  Hughes'  speech  Is  a  fine 
summary  of  the  present  efforts  to  aid 
retarded  children.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd  at  this  point 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aooaxss  or  Gov.  RiCHaao  3.  Huoais  to  Aw- 

NITAL  CONVKNTION  OF  NaTIONAI.  ASSOCXATIOM 

roa  RzTAXDKD  CHnjmzN,  MATnowxx  Hom., 
Washimcton.  DC.  OcTOBza  23,  1963 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  fear  a  fairly  recent 
recntlt  In  the  fl^t  against  mental  retarda- 
tion to  be  asked  to  address  a  meeting  of  com- 
bat veterans  in  this  field.  Despite  10  active 
years  on  the  New  Jersey  bench,  and  numer- 
ous civic  Interests,  the  tragedy  of  retarda- 
tion was  but  a  sad  statistic  to  me  untU  I 
became  Governor.  Then  a  full  confrontation 
with  the  dimensions  of  this  problem  re- 
shaped my  entire  outlook. 

And  so,  as  with  most  recruits,  I  expect  that 
I  wUl  have  to  make  up  In  enthusiasm  what 
I  lack  In  knowledge  of  the  complexities  of 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation.  Yet,  I 
draw  a  great  measure  of  moral  support — as  I 
am  sure  you  do — from  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  Joined  with  us 
in  this  battle. 

Truly  this  must  be  an  exciting  time  In  the 
life  of  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  as  you  review  the  accomplishments 
c€  the  past  year.  After  years  of  struggling 
In  the  darkness,  you  did  not  despair  and  in 
the  past  year  alone  you  can  tally  more  slg- 
olflcant  progress  than  in  earlier  decades. 

Among  these  notable  events  was  the  report 
of  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retartfa* 


tlon,  blueprinting  the  first  national  action 
program  for  combating  mental  retardation: 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  men- 
tal illness  and  mental  retardation,  recom- 
mending Federal  programs  for  Implementing 
the  report  of  the  President's  panel:  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. I  daresay  that  even  the  most  optimistic 
among  you  would  not  have  anticipated  this 
dramatic  turn  of  events. 

Now  your  cause  is  receiving  unprecedented 
attention  at  the  national  level.  With  Dr. 
Stafford  Warren  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Mental  Retardation,  you  have 
a  spokesman  at  the  highest  reaches  of  Gov- 
ernment. And  it  is  your  great  and  good  for- 
tune to  have  as  a  champion,  Mrs.  Eunice 
Kennedy  Shriver. 

But  in  reciting  these  instances  of  recent 
achievements  for  the  cause  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, I  do  not  Intend  to  overlook  the  steady 
accomplishments  over  many  years  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
and  its  affiliated  State  associations  and  local 
chapters. 

Your  organization — like  the  many  other 
voluntary  service  groups  in  this  country- 
embodies  two  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  American  people :  the  compassionate  gen- 
erosity of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  free 
cooperation  of  the  self-reliant.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  tradition  of  voluntary  service  shall 
prosper  for,  as  demonstrated  by  your  efforts, 
it  adds  immeasurably  to  the  health  of  our 
society.  If  it  were  not  for  the  helping  hand 
which  you  have  extended  to  the  mentally 
retarded,  there  would  be  an  even  greater 
burden  on  the  conscience  of  America  for  the 
long  years  of  accumulated  neglect. 

My  emphasis  on  the  splendid  contributions 
of  voluntary  associations  and  the  virtues  of 
individual  generosity  and  self-reliance  should 
not  be  misunderstood  as  opposition  to  the 
social  progranu  of  Government  rightly  re- 
sponsive to  human  needs  and  the  denxands  of 
social  Justice. 

Edmund  Burke  once  observed  that  "gov- 
ernment Is  a  contrlvsuace  of  human  wisdom  to 
provide  for  human  wants."  If  we  are  wise 
we  will  recognize  that  there  is  a  proper  role — 
Indeed.  I  would  say,  an  obligation — for  gov- 
ernment action,  not  merely  to  encourage  the 
activities  of  private  individuals  and  groups, 
but  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  when 
human  needs  are  beyond  the  competence  of 
Individual  citizens  and  their  voluntary 
associations. 

Certainly,  both  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  demands  of  social  Justice  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  that  "contrivance  of  human 
wisdom"  In  the  service  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  mental  Ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation.  President  Ken- 
nedy clearly  stated  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
volvement of  Government.     In  his  words: 

"The  fact  that  mental  retardation  ordi- 
narily exists  from  birth  or  early  chUdhood. 
the  highly  specialized  medical,  psychological, 
and  educational  evaluations  which  are  re- 
quired, and  the  complex  and  unique  social, 
educational,  and  vocational  lifetime  needs  of 
the  retarded  individual,  all  require  that  there 
be  developed  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
this  specific  problem." 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  President  who 
has  given  full  recognition  to  this  Nation's 
obligation  to  the  afDlcted  and  their  families 
and  has  initiated  a  bold  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation.  We  aU  have 
a  duty — every  State  in  the  Union — to  be- 
come Involved  in  the  action  program  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Panel 
on  Mental  Retardation. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  partnership  of  service 
to  the  mentally  retarded.  And  if  this  part- 
nership is  to  be  successful.  If  It  Is  to  deliver 
a  satisfactory  range  of  services  to  thOM  af- 
flicted, we  must  put  aside  thoae  p«tty 
Jealousies  and  parochial  concerns  which 
often  bog  down  the  bureaucracy.    We  must 
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put  aalde  the  sterUe  debates  over  Intergov- 
eriunental  relationships  which  Ignore  the 
actual  arrangements  of  roles  and  functions 
of  the  American  sysUan  of  cooperative 
federalism. 

Our  focus  should  be  functional — fixed  on 
those  persons  in  need  of  services.  All  levels 
of  goverrunent,  along  with  private  individ- 
uals and  associations,  should  work  together 
with  each  contributing  the  service  of  which 
It  is  best  suited  and  most  capable.  This 
concept  assumes  no  prejudice  against  any 
level  of  goverrunent,  rather  It  seeks  to  reflect 
the  reality  of  the  American  sjrstem.  Amer- 
icans have  fashioned  many  combinations  of 
intergovernmental  programs  which  are  de- 
vised not  to  achieve  a  single  logical  pattern 
of  fixed  Jurisdictions,  but  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  America. 

Having  recognized  the  practical  diversity 
of  intergovernmental  arrangements,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  important  role 
of  State  government: 

"State  leaders,  especially  those  In  pubUc 
positions,  have  a  particularly  useful  perspec- 
tive on  the  needs  of  their  citizens  as  well 
as  on  the  State's  resouroes  for  meeting  thoae 
needs.  This  perspective  is  denied  to  the 
local  community  because  it  Is  too  small  and 
too  close  to  the  problem.  It  Is  likewise 
denied  to  the  Federal  Government  because 
It  Is  too  large  and  too  distant,  and  lacks 
the  authority  for  direct  action  which  has 
been  reserved  to  the  States." 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  success  or  faUure 
of  this  major  national  effort  wlU  depend 
upon  the  response  of  our  States  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  panel. 

Speaking  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  I 
fully  accept  that  obligation,  that  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  In  my  own  State. 
Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Governors' 
Conference  Committee  on  PubUc  Health 
and  Welfare,  I  urge  that  my  feUow  Govern- 
ors throughout  the  country  recognize  this 
obligation  and  their  responsibility  for 
leadership  In  oiu*  fight  against  mental  re- 
tardation. 

No  elected  official  should  be  hesitant  to 
Join  In  partnership  with  other  levels  of 
government  and  voluntary  associations  for 
service  to  the  mentally  retarded.  Yet.  some 
are  reluctant  to  translate  their  admitted 
moral  obligation  into  the  necessary  facili- 
ties and  programs.  It  is  up  to  you — your 
associations  working  with  other  interested 
individuals  and  groups — to  build  the  bon- 
fires under  your  State  leaders  and  your  fel- 
low citizens — and  to  keep  them  burning 
until  you  get  action. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  national 
administration  now  committed  to  yoiu- 
cause,  there  has  never  been  a  more  opportune 
time  to  develop  public  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  mental  retarxlation  so  that  sup- 
port for  new  and  improved  programs  can 
ben  generated  in  the  local  communities. 

I  wonder,  for  instance,  how  many  of  our 
citizens  appreciate  what  might  be  called  the 
"iceberg  factor"  of  mental  retardation,  that 
great  body — eetimated  to  be  75  to  85  percent 
of  mildly  retarded — who  are  the  products 
of  poverty  and  the  other  kinds  of  social  and 
cultiu-al  deprivations  found  In  city  tene- 
ments and  rural  slums.  The  public  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  such  conditions  result 
in  a  tremendous  waste  of  human  resources 
and  a  substantial  drain  on  the  public  treas- 
xiry. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  the  task  wUl 
be  easy.  I  can  testify  to  that  from  my  own 
present  campaign  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  bond  program  which  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  would  provide  fluids  for 
strengthening  our  institutional  faculties  and 
developing  new  programs.  Including  com- 
munity centers  for  group  Uvlng.  sheltered 
workshops  and  day  care.  I  woiUd  alert  you 
to  the  type  of  citizen  who  is  Immune  to  the 
call  ot  conscience,  whose  sole  Interest  Is 
defined   in  tax  dollars:    I  recall   one   such 


citizen  confronting  me  with  the  query — 
"Why  dont  you  worry  about  the  97  percent 
of  us  (taxpayers)  who  aren't  mentally  re- 
tarded?" 

Perhaps  It  might  be  possible  to  convince 
such  a  person  that  the  financial  conse- 
quences to  the  taxpayer  of  untreated,  un- 
trained mentally  retarded  can  be  substan- 
tial. In  this  as  in  any  field,  preventative 
action  is  sound  economics  as  well  as  hiunane 
public  policy. 

Efficient  and  effective  programs  of  service 
require  comprehensive  planning  and  coordi- 
nation of  effort.  There  is  a  critical  need  for 
cooperation  between  the  departments  and 
agencies  at  aU  levels  of  government.  We 
in  New  Jersey,  working  with  the  New  Jersey 
Association  for  Retarded  ChUdren,  have  es- 
tablished this  year  an  interdepartmental 
committee  on  lifetime  disability.  It  is  com- 
posed of  five  cabinet  members  from  the  ap- 
propriate departments  and  a  representative 
of  the  Governor's  office,  and  its  function  Is 
to  plan  and  coordinate  State  servioes  to  all 
those  with  permanent  handicap.  The  aim, 
of  course,  is  to  strengthen  our  services  to  the 
handicapped  so  that  they  will  be  brought 
out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the  world  of 
opportunity  for  personal  growth,  self-respect, 
and  independence. 

To  augment  the  work  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental committee,  I  have  invited  a  broad 
representation  of  lay  and  professional  citi- 
zens to  form  a  Governor's  advisory  councU 
on  lifetime  disability.  The  councU  wUl  bring 
the  public,  voluntary,  and  professional  efforts 
Into  coordination  with  the  planning  and  the 
programs  developed  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental conunittee. 

As  I  see  the  function  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil. It  would  operate  as  a  constructive  critic 
and  as  a  consumer's  representative,  so  to 
speak.  For  this  reason  we  have  insisted  on 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  government 
authorities  with  administrative  responsibil- 
ity and  the  advisory  group  comprised  of  pro- 
fessional people,  Interested  lay  leaders,  and 
representatives  of  the  consumers  of  the 
services. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  an  advisory 
councU  would  be  In  a  position  to  alert  the 
Governor  as  the  watchdog  of  the  State's  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  serve  the  Interest  of  the 
handicapped  to  have  an  advisory  council  so 
closely  identified  with  those  planning  and 
administering  services  that  it  would  faU  to 
exercise  a  critical  function  few  fear  of  offend- 
ing a  pleasant,  but  Ineffective  government 
official. 

And  lest  I  seem  to  be  deserting  members  of 
the  governmental  establishment,  let  me  offer 
a  cautionary  word  to  those  Interested  and 
single-minded  citizens  who  are  apt  to  be 
overcrltlcal  of  the  efforts  of  government  au- 
thorities. Most  such  citizens  do  not  feel 
the  broad  impact  of  competing  demands 
upon  the  scarce  resoiu-ces  of  their  govern- 
ments. Nothing  Is  quite  as  sobering  as  look- 
ing down  the  doubled-barrel  of  Increasing 
needs  and  diminishing  revenues. 

This  point  was  well  made  by  the  late  Com- 
missioner John  Tramburg,  who  many  of  you 
in  other  States  admired  and  respected  as 
we  In  New  Jersey  did.  In  speaking  to  the 
1961  annual  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation on  Mental  Deficiency,  Commis- 
sioner Tramburg  warned  of  professional 
workers  who  "ask  for  program  expansion 
without  successfully  undertaking  broad  in- 
formation policies  that  might  result  in  the 
taxpayer  and  elected  representative  support- 
ing such  programs  despite  any  reflected  In- 
crease in  taxes." 

Although  adding  that  note  of  caution,  I 
am  not  an  apostle  of  patience.  Considering 
that  we  are  faced  with  what  President  Ken- 
needy  has  called  "the  tradition  of  neglect." 
Impatience  Is  clearly  required.  And  we 
must  communicate  a  sense  of  impatience  to 
the  public  as  well  as  the  realization  that 
there  Is  much  that  can  be  done  to  eliminate 


those  conditions  which  cause  so  mxich  re- 
tardation. For  as  was  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's panel: 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  a  major  victory 
over  mental  retardation  lies  In  the  general 
measures — long-range  in  character — which 
are  designed  to  overcome  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  which  plague  the  underprivUeged 
in  our  society." 

The  National  Association  for  Retarded 
ChUdren  will  undoubtedly  Join  In  such  a 
broad  spectriun  attack.  I  would  hope  that 
you  will  be  found  fighting  not  only  for  spe- 
cific programs,  such  as  PKU  testing,  sheltered 
work  programs  and  mental  retardation  fa- 
clUtles  construction,  but  for  the  kinds  of 
social  and  economic  poUcles  and  programs 
which  offer  the  promise  of  raising  the  living 
level  of  the  underprivUeged.  While  we  may 
never  completely  eliminate  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions,  each  advance  against  the 
imrealized  needs  of  those  who  are  In  want 
pays  the  dividends  of  fewer  retarded  children. 

This  Lb  a  great  fight,  and  one  which  may 
In  oiu-  time  never  result  In  total  victory; 
but  it  is  a  fight  which  edifies  its  participants 
and  permits  them  to  leave  on  the  face  of 
this  troubled  world  a  record  of  noble  and 
high  achievement,  perhaps  the  highest  with- 
in the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  Under- 
standing this,  I  rejoice  in  being  your  com- 
panion in  this  struggle  upward  toward  the 
light. 


STAN  MUSIAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  baseball's  truly  great 
men  has  retired  this  year  after  22  years 
in  the  sport.  Stan  Musial,  for  the  full 
duration  of  his  career,  plas^  dedicated 
and  sporting  baseball  for  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  and  has  now  retired  from  ac- 
tive playing  to  become  a  vice  president 
of  the  ball  club.  The  Daily  H(»ne  News, 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  on  August  28, 
1963,  printed  an  editorial  honoring 
"Stan,  the  Man."  Musial.  I  would  also 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  to 
the  editor  written  by  Mr.  Jdhn  J.  Wol- 
czanski,  executive  director.  New  Jersey 
Polish-American  League.  Mr.  Wolczan- 
ski  pays  appropriate  tribute  to  SUm 
Musial,  "son  of  a  Polish  immigrant." 
Mr.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  and  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News, 

Aug.  28,  1963] 

LCAENING   FaoK   Stan 

Stan  Musial,  no  doubt,  has  taught  many 
people  many  things.  (This  Includes  plenty 
of  pitchers  not  to  serve  up  a  fat  pitch  to 
him. )  Even  so,  there's  one  lesson  that  all  of 
us — especially  the  youngsters — can  learn 
from  this  sterUng  player,  retiring  after  23 
years  of  major  league  play. 

His  great  success  was  compounded  on  a 
disapi>ointment.  When  he  broke  into  base- 
baU  In  1938  he  wanted  to  be  a  pitcher. 
After  2  years  he  developed  arm  trouble  and 
nearly  quit  the  sport.  His  manager  in  the 
minors  talked  him  into  tr3rlng  the  outfleld 
and  his  wUUngness  to  stick  It  out,  even 
though  he  felt  he'd  failed,  led  to  fame  and 
records  In  the  book. 

In  Gene  Ward's  column  appearing  In  the 
New  York  Dally  News  (Sunday  edition)  on 
Sunday.  September  29.  1963,  a  notable  state- 
ment by  Hank  Sauer.  the  old  Cub  and  Giant 
outfielder,  simimed  It  up  for  all  of  us  In  one 
sentence.  "Any  guy  who  ever  says  any- 
thing bad  about  Stan  Musial   has  to  have 
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■niat  said  n 


■ometblng  wrong  with  him. 
aU. 

On  Sunday,  October  6.  the  ooloc  magadne 
•ectlon  of  the  New  York  Dally  News  again 
(Ood  bleas  them),  a  picture  and  wXary  by 
Stan  wlU  be  published  by  Benjamin  K. 
Handel,  magazine  editor. 

Stan  Musial.  "Genti-iman  of  Basibaix"  anb 
GazAT  PousH  ATHLm,  RrriREs 

Hon.  Hugh  N.  Botd, 

President,  the  New  Brunswick  Home  Sews, 
New  BrunstDick,  NJ. 

Dsas  Mb.  Botd:  As  a  great  admirer  of 
Stanley  P.  Musial.  the  great  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals National  League  baseball  star,  I  wish 
to  cordially  thank  you  for  the  excellent  edi- 
torial you  published  on  "Stan,  the  Man"  in 
your  newspaper  on  Wednesday,  August  28, 
19<». 

It  was  a  never-forgettable  thrill  for  me 
personally  to  represent  New  Jersey  Got. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  and  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  by  presenting  a  citation  to  Mr.  Musial 
at  the  New  York  Polo  Grounds,  where  a 
'^fusial  Night"  was  held  in  his  honor  last 
year.  Among  other  admirers  and  messages 
■ant  that  evening  waa  from  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

We.  from  8  to  80  can  learn  many  facts  of 
life  from  the  son  of  a  Polish  immigrant,  who 
la  known  as  the  "Gentleman  of  Baseball." 
Among  his  virtues,  he  never  argues  with  an 
umpire  or  refuses  to  give  his  autograph. 

Baseball  will  lose  a  great  public  relations 
man.  We  will  miss  his  happy  smile  and  pe- 
culiar stance  at  the  home  plate. 

He  Is  a  credit  to  American  sportsdom. 

Ood  bless  him. 

John  J.  Wolczanski, 

Executive  Director, 
New  Jersey  Polish- American  League. 


ANTTOUMPING  LEGISLATION 


llr.  HUMPHREY.  Ml.  President,  as 
the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
draws  into  its  final  weeks,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  expect  any  action 
this  year  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
remains,  nevertheless,  of  important  and 
even  vital  concern  to  our  economy.  I 
am  referring  to  the  antidumping  amend- 
ment, S.  1318,  and  HJl.  5692,  and  other 
related  bills  in  the  House,  which  would 
tighten  loopholes  and  provide  for  fairer, 
more  effective  procedures  in  the  admin- 
tetration  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
What  we  have  proposed  is  a  moderate, 
constructive  amendment  which  does  not 
alter  the  act  of  1921 's  basic  purpose, 
philosophy,  or  function;  nor  does  it  con- 
flict with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

This  bill  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  support  of  27  Senators  and  50 
Representatives,  as  well  as  about  2 
dozen  affected  trade  associations,  indus- 
try groups  and  labor  unions. 

While  it  appears  that  time  may  rtm 
oat  on  us  this  calendar  year,  with  the 
decision  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
President's  medicare  biU  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  know 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  Anti- 
dximping  Act  amendment  are  deeply 
hopeful  that  hearings  will  be  called  early 
next  session,  sind  that  Congress  may  pro- 
ceed to  an  orderly  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  in  this 
amendment  remains  high,  and  discus- 
sion of  the  purposes  and  possible  effects 
of  the  amendment  continues  vigorously. 
This  is  well,  for  In  the  period  until  hear- 
logs    are    definitely    determined    and 


scheduled,  wide  public  discussion  may 
help  to  bring  about  a  consensus  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

In  introducing  the  amendment,  I  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  proposal  would  ultimately 
be  adopted.  Rather,  the  proposal  was 
designed  to  provoke  discussion,  hearings 
and  ultimately  to  produce  legislation  re- 
fined in  the  legislative  process  which 
would  carry  out  the  general  purposes  of 
the  proposal.  Those  purposes  I  now  wish 
to  review  briefiy. 

On  the  basic  problem  of  dumping,  I 
believe  there  to  be  very  wide  agreement. 
Dumping  Is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  is  sound 
in  principle.  And  there  appears  to  be 
widespread  agreement  that  only  changes 
in  the  act  can  provide  for  fairer  and  more 
effective  administration  of  the  act. 

In  its  efforts  to  tighten  loopholes  that 
have  appeared  in  the  act.  this  legislation 
proposes  the  following: 

Legal  authority  for  Treasury  Depart- 
ment flexibility  necessary  to  meet  the 
problem  of  dumping  from  Communist 
countries. 

Consolidation  of  complaints  against 
dumping,  so  that  related  complaints  may 
be  filed  and  considered  together,  rather 
than  being  sent  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion country  by  country. 

Penalties  against  filing  of  false  infor- 
mation or  failure  to  file  on  the  part  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  foreign  exporters 
and  importers. 

Strengthening  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  consider  appropriate 
larger  margin  in  evaluating  pricing  for- 
mulas used  by  "dummy"  foreign  ex- 
porters. 

Permitting  quantity  discounts  for  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States  only  if  they 
actually  reflect  cost  savings,  as  in  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

In  seeking  to  provide  fairer,  more 
effective  administration  procedures,  the 
amendment  would — 

Place  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
amount  of  time  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment can  take  in  dumping  cases, 
with  escape  valves  where  necessary. 

Require  the  Treasury  to  publish  fuller 
reports  on  facts  and  reasoning  behind 
the  Treasury's  dumping  determinations. 
Require  Treasury,  to  issue  proposed  re- 
ports so  that  interested  parties  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  fallacies 
and  to  supply  additional  information. 

Require  that  complainants  under  the 
act  should  have  disclosed  to  them  non- 
confidential cost  data  used  against  them. 
Provide  for  dismissal  by  Treasury 
within  15  days  of  any  unsupportable 
complaint.  Failure  to  dismiss  com- 
plaint would  not  cause  automatic  with- 
holding of  appraisement. 

Clarify  the  right  to  Judicial  review,  for 
both  Imiporters  and  complainants,  of 
Treasury  and  Tariff  Commission  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  general 
objectives  of  the  amendment.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  specific  proposals  may  very 
well  be  Improved  or  modified  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  shall  welcome  the 
close  attention  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  full  public  discussion  which 


any  good  legislation  requires  prior  to  en- 
actment. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to 
Its  enforcement  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  and  in  all  fairness,  I  asked  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
James  A.  Reed,  to  comment  for  the  rec- 
ord on  some  of  the  major  criticism  of 
his  Department  on  this  score. 

The  able  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  consequently  prepared  for  me 
a  letter  which  I  am  pleased  to  note  dem- 
onstrates a  considerable  stepup  In  the 
level  of  enforcement  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  since  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  In  other  words,  while 
I  believe  that  the  law  can  be  amended 
to  provide  for  better  procedures,  we  must 
applaud  the  action  of  Treasury  in  its 
improvement  over  the  previous  admin- 
istration. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Informed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Reed 
that  the  Department  Is  preparing  to  con- 
duct "a  review  of  the  entire  procedure 
in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Customs  regulations  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  to  determine  whether  there 
are  changes  which  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  law." 

This  is  a  constructive,  affirmative  at- 
titude, and  I  commend  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Reed  and  the  Department  for  this 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Reed, 
in  which  he  reviews  the  recent  history 
of  his  Department  in  the  antidumping 
field. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

TaKASuaT  Departmxnt, 
Washington,  September  It,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Hubikt  H.  HuicpHarr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Sknatob  HtJMPHaBT :  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  a  few  ootnments  on  behalf  of  the 
Treaatiry  Department  relative  to  enforcement 
of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Our  Job  in  the  Treasury  Department  Is  to 
determine  if  there  Is  dumping  as  t»  price — 
that  U  (In  the  typical  case)  If  Imported 
goods  are  sold  In  the  United  States  below  s 
foreign  producer's  home  price.  The  Tariff 
Commission's  Job  Is  to  determine  if  there  is 
injury  to  American  Industry.  If  both  in- 
Jury  and  price  discrimination  are  present, 
a  dumping  finding  is  made  and  dumping 
duties  are  assessed.  In  addition,  where  price 
discrimination  U  found  but  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer thereeJter  makes  price  revisions  to 
correct  the  situation  and  the  amounts  In- 
volved are  minimal,  Treasury  often  closes 
the  case  without  reference  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission upon  assurance  that  the  revisions 
will  remain  in  effect.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  while  the  dumping  cases  are  being 
processed.  Treasury  withholds  appraisement 
if  there  is  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  the 
preaence  of  price  discrimination. 

In  the  past  9  years  Treasury  has  found 
price  discrimination  and.  accordingly,  hu 
taken  action  In  protection  of  U-S.  Industry 
In  approximately  one-third  of  the  cases  pre- 
sented to  It.  This  enforcement  record  has  / 
been  considerably  stepped  up  under  the  Ken- 
nedy admlnUtratlon.  Whereas,  during  the 
period  1955-00,  determinations  of  dump- 
ing price  by  the  Treastiry  or  price  revisions 


by  foreign  producers  ending  dvimplng  were 
found  In  only  27  percent  of  the  cases  proc- 
essed, the  figure  for  1961  was  40  percent,  and 
the  figure  for  1962  was  60  percent.  With- 
holding of  appraisement,  which  often  brings 
Imports  to  a  stop  while  cases  are  being  proc- 
essed, has  increased  from  an  average  of  10 
p>ercent  of  cases  processed  In  the  middle 
1950's  to  50  percent  in  the  past  year. 

With  reference  to  steel  products,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  passed  upon  five  cases 
involving  steel  wire  rods  of  which  tour  were 
sent  to  the  Tariff  Commission  with  determi- 
nations of  dvunplng  price.  Six  cases  are 
pending  with  regard  to  steel  pipe,  but  no  de- 
cision has  been  reached  in  any  of  these  cases. 

A  year  ago  an  interdepartmental  study 
group  was  formed  to  consider  in  detail  what 
Improvements  should  be  made  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Antidumping  Act.  Recom- 
mendations were  formulated,  largely  de- 
signed to  speed  up  the  administration,  which 
have  now  been  placed  in  effect. 

Recently  a  study  was  completed  by  an 
outside  cons\iltant  on  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  low-price  imports  from  Japan.  Rec- 
ommendations were  made  as  to  how  this 
question  should  be  further  explored,  and 
these  recoounendatlons  are  now  being  fcd- 
lowed. 

It  is  natural  that  wben  the  Treasury  re- 
jects a  complaint  the  domestic  producer 
often  alleges  that  his  position,  views  on  the 
law,  and  allegation  of  fact  have  been  given 
Inadequate  or  Improper  consideration.  Simi- 
larly, when  the  Treasury  finds  sales  at  a 
dumping  price,  the  foreign  exporter,  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  American  importer  are 
likely  to  allege  that  the  Antidumping  Act  Is 
being  enforced  unfairly  In  favor  of  the  Inter- 
est of  domestic  manufacturers.  Accordingly, 
over  the  years  we  have  received  nximerous 
protests  from  both  sides.  Since  we  endeavor 
to  administer  the  law  with  Impartiality,  this 
no  doubt  wUl  continue  to  be  the  case.  We 
do  not,  however,  look  on  the  situation  with 
complacency  and  are  about  to  conduct  a  re- 
view of  the  entire  procedure  In  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  customs  regulations  un- 
der the  Antldvmiplng  Act  to  determine 
whether  there  are  changes  which  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jaicxs  a.  Reed. 


COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
tonight,  I  wish  to  comment  on  one  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  Is  before  the  Senate.  In  my  pres- 
entation in  support  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  last  week,  I  referred  briefly  to 
the  role  of  the  cooperative  movement  as 
applied  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America. 

Last  week,  in  my  speech  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  referred  briefly  to 
the  role  which  the  cooperative  movement 
Is  playing  In  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  I  mentioned  that  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  existing  aid 
bill  to  assist  in  the  development  in  an 
inter -American  cooperative  finance  sys- 
tem. The  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Ccmimlttee  and  Is 
Incorporated  Into  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  also  In  the  committee's  report 
on  the  bilL  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
today  on  this  section  of  the  bill. 

A  significant  breakthrough  in  expand- 
ing the  self-help,  private  enterprise  fea- 
ture of  our  assistance  program  in  Latla 
America  is  made  by  new  provisions  in- 


cluded in  HJl.  7885  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  "assist  in  promoting  the  or- 
ganization, implementation,  and  growth 
of  the  cooperative  movanent  In  Latin 
America  as  a  fundamental  measure  to- 
ward strengthening  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions and  practices  and  economic 
and  social  development  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress."  This  was  the 
amendment  I  introduced  2  years  ago  to 
encourage  giving  further  attention  to  the 
cooperative  movement  in  this  hem- 
isphere. 

There  are  today  nesu-ly  6  million  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America  who  are  already 
members  of  more  than  16,000  coopera- 
tives. These  cooperatives  are  urban  and 
rural.  They  deal  in  credit  and  fishing. 
They  are  trying  to  provide  housing  and 
transportation.  In  short,  they  Include 
people  from  every  walk  of  life.  The 
charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  the  Inau- 
guration of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are 
offering  new  hope  and  new  expectations 
among  these  people  and  among  the  mil- 
lions who  are  not  yet  a  part  of  any 
institution  or  system  which  permits  them 
to  participate  in  their  own  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  countries.  A  strong 
integrated  cooperative  movement  offers 
one  of  the  finest  means  through  which  a 
significant  segment  of  these  masses  can 
organize  their  own  institutions  to  permit 
them  to  participate  economically  and 
which.  Incidentally,  will  teach  them  the 
value  of  a  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  value  of  practicing  democracy.  It 
gives  them  a  stake  In  the  stability  of 
their  own  government  since  they  will,  for 
the  first  time,  own  something  which  can 
be  lost. 

A  strong  cooperative  movement  pro- 
vides: 

First.  Locally  owned  and  locally  con- 
trolled institutions  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves  through  which  their 
savings  and  efforts  can  be  utilized  for 
the  improvement  of  their  living  stand- 
ards; 

Second.  A  growing  private  enterprise 
system; 

Third.  A  strengthening  of  the  buying 
or  marketing  power  of  the  smallest  pur- 
chasers or  sellers; 

Fourth.  A  means  through  which  the 
untrained  can  afford  to  hire  the  highly 
trained  to  work  in  their  interests  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis;  and 

Fifth.  An  incentive  to  save  and  invest 
for  the  future. 

Equally  as  important  in  a  strong  co- 
operative movement  is  the  social  effect 
of— 

First.  Developing  leadership  within 
the  Institutions  and  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  leadership  in  community  de- 
velopment ; 

Second.  Dramatizing  in  a  practical 
way  the  benefits  of  working  together; 

Third.  Dramatizing  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  majority  rule,  and  the  equal 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individual  since 
each  individual  has  one  vote  as  a  person; 
and 

Fourth.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  free  enterprise  system  in  a 
democracy  where  people  work  together 
to  promote  their  common  ends  rathor 
than  organizing  to  oppose  or  destroy. 


Great  strides  have  already  been  under- 
taken since  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
to  lay  the  groundwork  and  the  basis  for 
the  kind  of  developments  which  the  new 
legislation  in  HR,.  7885  envisages.  In 
February  of  this  year  the  cooperative 
movement  of  this  hemisphere  met  In 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  to  formally  estab- 
lish the  Organization  of  the  Coopera- 
tives of  America  (OCA) .  Latin  Amer- 
ican cooperatives  are  for  the  first  time, 
now  united  through  their  conmion  or- 
ganization to  maximize  the  principle  of 
self-help,  OCA  undertook,  with  a  lim- 
ited staff  made  possible  by  AID.  a  major 
socioeconomic  survey  of  the  status  of  the 
cooperative  movement  In  Latin  America, 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions 
for  its  development,  and  guidelines  for 
its  future  growth.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  volunteers  from  seventeen 
countries  performed  this  study,  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  Latin 
America.  Secondly,  the  leaders  of  OCA, 
recognizing  the  necessity  to  unite  and 
develop  their  programs  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  requested  AID  and  AID  had 
a  major  feasibility  study  made  to  show 
them  how  to  organize  sui  inter-American 
cooperative  financing  system. 

The  proposed  cooperative  financing 
system  is  Intended  to  become  a  self- 
sufiQcient,  privately  owned  credit  system 
which  could  finance  Latin  American  co- 
operatives, attracting  private  capital 
from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Latin  America  rather  than  becoming 
continuingly  and  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Inter- American  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Institute — lACFI — ^would  serve 
the  cooperatives  of  Latin  America  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  U.S.  Bajiks  for 
Cooperatives  have  served  farm  coopera- 
tives in  this  country  since  1934.  The 
Central  Bcmk  for  Cooperatives  and  its  12 
associated  regional  banks  in  the  United 
States  were  organized  as  a  private  credit 
system  although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  all  of  the  Initial  cap- 
ital and  retained  important  controls 
over  operations.  Borrowing  cooperatives 
have  systematically  Increased  their 
equity  in  the  bcmks  because  they  have 
been  required  to  buy  stock  in  prt^wrtion 
to  their  loans.  The  Cooperative  Banks 
began  to  retire  the  Goremment  capital 
in  1956;  ultimately  the  U.S.  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  will  be  wholly  owned  by 
their  cooperative  borrowers.  This  pri- 
vate financial  system  can  and  does  bor- 
row approximately  $500  million  in  Wall 
Street  without  the  giiarantee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  interest  rates  only  slightly 
higher  than  those  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proposed  lACFI  system  for  Latin 
American  cooperatives  would  be  similarly 
financed  and  organized.  The  lendable 
resources  of  the  central  bank,  in  Wash- 
ington, initially  would  come  from  the 
sale  of  stock  to  Latin  American  coopera- 
tives and  from  external  financing  from 
the  U.S.  Government  in  local  currencies 
which  H.R.  7885  would  authorize  and 
some  hard  curreiM;ies  from  an  intema- 
ticmal  lending  agency  such  as  AID.  The 
cooperatives  of  Latin  America  have  rec- 
ognized that  their  oontnri  ot  such  a  9*- 
tem  would  only  be  achieved  to  the  extent 
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that  their  own  iiiTestment  In  such  a  sys- 
tem warrants  such  control.  The  pro- 
posed system  contemplates  the  borrow- 
ing described  above  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  a  his- 
tory of  suocessfxil  operations,  lACFI 
would  be  able  to  borrow  In  Wall  Street 
and  in  Europe  although  probably  at  a 
higher  interest  rate  than  is  paid  by  the 
U.S.  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington would  generally  discount  loans 
to  Latin  American  cooperatives  made 
by  other  institutions  or  participate  in 
loans  too  large  for  other  cooperative 
finance  institutions  and  only  occasion- 
ally lend  directly  to  cooperatives.  All 
loans  would  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate technical  assistance  measxires. 
National  Cooperative  Finance  Insti- 
tutes— Nacfl's — would  be  formed  In  many 
coimtrles  with  domestic  capital  while 
lACPI  would  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  discoimt  privileges.  There  are 
appropriate  cooperative  financial  insti- 
tutions in  a  few  countries  which  could 
be  made  more  effective  by  the  establish- 
ment of  lACPI. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Latin 
America  through  the  Organization  of 
the  Cooperatives  of  America  has  en- 
dorsed the  proposed  plans  for  this  sys- 
tem and  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
undertake  the  obligations  of  participat- 
ing in  such  a  system.  The  cooperatives 
in  several  countries  are  already  taking 
steps  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance System,  Action  is  already  under- 
way In  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  while 
cooperative  banks  are  already  in  being 
in  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Individual 
cooperatives  have  for  some  time  been 
seeking  adequate  financing  for  projects 
which  they  cannot  initiate  for  the  lack 
of  a  financing  system.  These  include 
food  processing;  livestock  and  fishery  de- 
velopment; coffee,  cacao,  and  banana 
marketing  and  export  cooperatives;  con- 
sximer  co-op  markets;  fertilizer,  feed, 
seed,  and  other  farm  supply  cooperatives, 
and  so  forth. 

New  provisions  in  HJR.  7885  provid- 
ing for  the  expansion  said  growth  of  co- 
operatives In  Latin  America  attack  one 
of  the  major  ills  afflicting  Latin  Ameri- 
can growth ;  namely,  rxiral  poverty.  The 
use  of  local  currencies  along  the  lines 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  not  only 
makes  effective  use  of  local  currency 
resources  available  to  the  UJS.  Ck)vem- 
ment  but  stimulates  economic  activities 
which  will  tend  to  lessen  the  need  for 
UJ8.  Ctovemment  loans  and  grants  of 
dollars  to  Latin  America. 

This  cooperative  financing  system  will 
serve  well  the  purposes  of  another  great 
Institution  which  our  Government  is 
participating  in.  The  social  projects  di- 
vision of  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  is  carrying  out  the 
great  task  of  developing  a  free  and  dem- 
ocratic trade  union  movement.  Those 
social  projects  rely  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  development  of  cooperatives 
sponsored  by  free  trade  unions.  The 
AIFLD  Is  supported  by  the  U.8.  btislness 
eommimity  and  foundations,  by  the 
APL-CIO,  and  by  AID. 


The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  made  extensive  progress  in  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wide  variety  of  self-sustaining 
cooperative  institutions.  These  include 
credit  unions,  rural  electric  co-ope,  hous- 
ing cooperatives,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, marketing  cooperatives,  farm 
supply  cooperatives,  transportation  co- 
operatives, and  so  forth.  It  has  become 
increasingly  apisarent  that  the  iiltimate 
success  of  these  prograins  depends  In 
large  measure  upon  the  development  of 
a  proper  financing  mechanism.  This 
legislation  offers  a  concrete  step  for  the 
immediate  development  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  very  clearly  indicates  the 
support  which  it  gives  to  this  proposal 
by  singling  it  out  for  special  emphasis  in 
this  bill.  President  Kennedy,  David  Bell, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  have  been  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  self-help 
measiu-es  and  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise in  developing  nations.  This  legis- 
lation can  be  made  effective  almost  im- 
mediately to  carry  out  those  great  ob- 
jectives. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  when  I  say  that  we  shall  look  for- 
ward to  this  course  of  action. 

AID  niPSOVXS  PUBLIC  ADMINI8TKATION  IN  LATIN 
AMXBICA 

Mr.  President,  every  discussion  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  eventually  turns  on 
the  subject  of  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration In  Latin  America.  What- 
ever area  we  discuss — agrarian  reform, 
taxes,  education,  or  other — the  problems 
in  getting  moving  hinge  upon  finding 
good  managers,  well -conceived  institu- 
tions, and  well-run  programs.  Such 
are  the  key  to  doing  the  public's  business 
In  a  reasonably  efficient  manner.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  administra- 
tive waste. 

Recognizing  this.  AID  has  given  In- 
creasing attention  to  this  area  and  In- 
stituted a  number  of  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1963  in  Latin  America.  Success  or 
failiu-e  in  the  long  run  will  hinge  upon 
continuing  and  expanding  this.  In  this 
area  we  must  promote  rapid  but  realistic 
administrative  reform.  It  is  not  easy  to 
achieve  quick  and  meaningful  admin- 
istrative change,  but  we  cannot  wait  for 
any  Latinized  Hoover  Commission  to 
get  going.  We  must  train  sufficient 
numbers  of  local  leaders  to  develop  both 
a  nucleus  of  competence  and  a  better 
climate  for  reform.  Such  are  the  indis- 
pensable Ingredients  for  significant  ad- 
ministrative  Improvement  anywhere. 

The  opportiuiities  are  limitless, 
whether  we  look  at  the  central  man- 
agement functions  such  as  budgeting 
and  accounting,  the  organization  for 
planning,  statistical  services,  personnel 
and  procurement  practices,  or  whether 
we  look  at  fimctional  fields  such  as  pub- 
lic works,  agriculture,  and  education.  It 
is  not  only  the  public  administrative  sec- 
tion which  needs  attention.  The  private 
sector  is  also  Important.  Indeed  it  will 
have  to  carry  the  greatest  load  in  devel- 
oping Latin  America. 


I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  summary  of  the  activities 
carried  on  in  these  vital  areas  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
1963.  This  provides  a  s\unmary  on  de- 
velopments In  Latin  America  in  the  field 
of  public  administration,  similar  to  those 
on  land  reform,  tax  reform,  housing  and 
private  enterprise  which  I  Include  as 
appendices  to  my  Alliance  for  Progress 
speech  deUvered  in  the  Senate  earlier 
this  week. 

I  ask  imamlmous  consent  to  have  this 
summary  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
DxvxLOPMXNT      Administration     in      Latin 

AmaicA — Sum  MART   or  Acnvrma,  Fiscal 

Tkas  1963 

i.  int«oduction 

This  report  hlghllghta  AID'«  acUvlUes  In 
the  field  of  development  administration 
during  the  period  July  1,  19(»--June  30. 
1963.  Some  of  the  more  significant  new 
acttvltlea  are  summarized  first  to  show 
changes  and  Increases  In  the  program  during 
fiscal  year  1963.  This  Is  followed  by  a  re- 
view of  activlUes  Initiated  In  earlier  years 
which,  though  limited,  provided  the  Indis- 
pensable base  for  this  year's  developments. 

The  long-term  AID  staff  In  the  field  fell 
to  less  than  40  In  14  countries  and  on  re- 
gional assignments  during  the  year,  con- 
sistent with  the  total  program  shift  to  ac- 
celerated use  of  selected  contractors  and 
other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I>urlng  the  year.  OAS  somewhat  strength- 
ened Its  resovu-ces  In  the  field  of  public 
finance  and  administration.  The  Develop- 
ment Administration  Division  maintained 
close  day-to-day  working  relationships  In  the 
development  and  execution  of  programs  to 
assure  that  AID'S  activities  complemented 
those  of  OAS.  SlmUar  Informal  working  rela- 
tionships were  maintained  with  UNTAA 
which  has  a  limited  public  administration 
program  In  Latin  America. 

n.    NEW    ACTIVITIES    IN     FISCAL     TEAK     1963 

A.  Fiscal  administration 
1.  The  program  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  tax 
modernization  In  Latin  America  was  de- 
veloped, an  Interagency  agreement  was 
signed,  and  the  program  Is  In  operation, 
ms  has  constituted  a  3-man  Washing- 
ton foreign  tax  assistance  staff  and  during 
fiscal  year  1963  made  avaUable  24  men  for 
service  in  11  countries  in  Latin  America. 

3.  The  Latin  America  Tax  Assistance  Re- 
serve (LATAR)  was  established  under  AH) 
flneinclng  and  is  now  operational.  By  Sep- 
tember. 26  IRS  men  will  be  In  training  for 
service  In  Latin  America.  The  progrson  pro- 
vides for  16  weeks  of  special  training,  in- 
cluding 8  weeks  of  Spanish,  for  men  who 
will  be  assigned  directly  overseas  or  wUl  be 
on  call  from  their  regular  IRS  positions  to 
meet  the  needs  for  tax  administration  ad- 
visors In  Latin  America. 

3.  Comprehensive  surveys  were  made  by 
AID/W  organized  teams  of  fiscal  adminis- 
tration In  Peru  and  Ecuador  and  of  tax  ad- 
ministration In  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 
Surveys  of  customs  administration  were 
made  in  Chile,  Ecuador.  Guatemala,  and 
Peru. 

4.  FoUowlng  the  fiscal  survey,  the  first 
loan  for  administrative  and  fiscal  reform  wss 
developed  and  approved  by  AID  for  Ecuador. 
Work  has  been  started  on  a  contract  between 
the  OOE  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  first  of  its  type,  to  be  financed  through  a 
loan,  for  modemlaatlon  of  Ecuadorian  tax 
administration.  Some  60  Ecuadorian  tax 
auditors  were  trained  in  Quito  by  a  USAID 
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accounting  adviser  and  a  substantial  number 
were  hired  as  new  tax  auditors  by  the  DOS. 

5.  An  IRS  tax  adviser,  who  had  prevloiis- 
ly  advised  Colombia  on  {dans  for  ADP,  re- 
turned to  Bogot4  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  begin  a  2-year  tour,  and  work  has 
been  started  to  provide  the  team  already  re- 
quested by  Colombia  and  USAID  for  the 
comprehensive  survey  of  tax  administration. 

6.  Panama  requested  the  IRS  tax  ad- 
viser, who  had  developed  an  audit  band- 
book  and  trained  Panamanian  auditors  dur- 
ing a  2-month  assignment,  to  return  for  a  1-2 
year  assignment.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted  for  his  return  in  September. 

7.  Plans  were  completed  for  a  tax  policy 
survey  in  Jamaica  in  Jvily. 

8.  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  were  given 
assistance  in  Improving  budgeting  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  was  made  of  budgeting 
in  BolivU. 

9.  Public  administration  service  started 
work  under  an  AID  contract  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Contraloria  In  Chile. 

B.  Training 

1.  An  eight-man  team  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Is  now  engaged  In  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  a  program  to  strengthen  busi- 
ness administration  In  Central  America 
under  an  AID  contract  signed  In  June.  The 
current  program  was  undertaken  following 
an  earlier  exploratory  study  by  a  three -man 
team  from  Harvard. 

2.  The  special  program  of  public  service 
training  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
became  operational.  Late  in  the  ftscfil  yecu* 
a  study  was  made  of  training  in  public 
administration  In  Puerto  Rico  which  in- 
cluded both  training  at  the  university  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

3.  Two  himdred  tihlrty-five  participants 
wwe  trained  In  the  United  States  Including 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  International 
training  division  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  32  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1962.  Much  of  the  Increase 
resulted  from  expanded  use  of  facilities  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  where  more  than  150  partici- 
pants received  training. 

4.  AID/W  sponsored  and  financed  a  series 
of  special  training  programs  designed  to 
reach  key  groups  in  the  development  process 
In  Latin  America: 

(a)  A  seminar  on  the  role  oif  personnel 
administration  In  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  conjunction  with  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Public  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation at  Miami  Beaoh. 

(b)  A  workshop  on  development  planning 
in  conjunction  with  the  conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Society  of  Planners  in 
Santiago. 

(c)  A  workshop  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  proc- 
essing of  economic  censuses  conducted  by 
the  Census  Bureau  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute. 

(d)  Collaboration  with  UNESCO  and  OAS 
in  supporting  a  program  for  training  educa- 
Uonal  planners  at  the  Latin  American  Insti- 
tute for  Economic  and  Social  Planning  in 
Santiago. 

5.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  inservlce 
training  needs  and  Interests  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America  was  completed  and 
is  now  under  consideration  by  ROCAP. 

6.  The  program  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Cuyo. 
Argentina,  became  operational  with  the  ar- 
rival of  faculty  members  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile  at  Mendoza,  and  the  arrival  of  Cuyo 
faculty  memljers  for  study  at  Chicago.  Late 
in  June,  negotiations  were  necu-lng  comple- 
tion with  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  a 
contract  to  strengthen  economic  training 
and  research  at  the  University  of  the  Andes, 
BogotA,  Colombia. 

7.  Stanford  Unlvendty't  Urst  staff  members 
b«gan  arriving  In  Lima  to  begin  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  program  in  business  admin- 
istration tmder  an  AID  contract.  Plans  were 
developed  for  new  and  expanded  programs 
in  pubUe  and  business  administration  edu- 
cation as  part  of  the  oversdl  contract  with 
Plttsbvirgh  to  strengrthen  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Ecviador. 

C.  Public  administration 

1.  A  public  administration  program  was 
Initiated  with  the  assignment  of  a  senior 
advisor  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  As  a 
precondition  the  GODR  established  an  ad- 
ministrative reform  commission.  CoUett 
and  Clapp  is  making  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  OODR  administrative  needs  under  a  mis- 
sion contract.  The  University  of  Michigan 
will  begin  soon  to  assist  the  GODR  in  set- 
ting up  a  program  of  socioeconomic  survejrs 
in  support  of  this  effort  under  an  AID  con- 
tract. A  Census  Bureau  team  helped  or- 
ganize the  work  and  trained  Dominican  per- 
sonnel to  speed  the  processing  of  the  last 
OODR  Census. 

2.  The  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
of  New  York  began  its  advisory  program  in 
Peru  under  an  AID  contract.  Staff  members 
are  working  to  rebuild  the  training  program 
of  the  Peruvian  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration as  well  as  to  influence  administra- 
tive reform  on  the  part  of  the  new 
government. 

3.  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  and  coordi- 
nate public  administration  activities  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama,  a  conference  of 
public  administration  advisers  and  program 
officers  was  held  in  San  Jose  and,  in  the 
spring,  a  senior  public  administration  ad- 
viser was  assigned  to  ROCAP.  Cens\is- 
statlstlcs  programs  were  Initiated  in  Nica- 
ragua and  Guatemala,  and  plans  were  de- 
veloped for  a  regional  cens\u  pool  in  ROCAP. 
Cadastral  surveys  for  tax  mapping  purposes 
are  in  various  stages  of  development  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

4.  To  gear  Chile  to  imdertake  public  works 
projects  more  effectively  bids  have  been  so- 
licited for  a  contractor  to  assist  in  reor- 
ganizing the  administrative  and  engineering 
work  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in 
ChUe. 

6.  To  strengthen  future  programs,  con- 
versations have  been  initiated:  with  OAS  In 
the  hope  of  finding  ways  to  create  a  climate 
for  administrative  reform;  with  the  customs 
services,  in  the  hope  of  making  their  re- 
soiu'ces  available  for  Latin  America;  and 
with  the  Census  Bureau  in  a  search  for  the 
development  of  a  program  for  economic  sta- 
tistics that  will  capture  the  Imagination  and 
resources  of  the  hemisphere  In  the  same  way 
as  the  1960  Censiis  of  the  Americas. 

m.    UAJOK    CONTINUING    ACTrVITIES 

1.  Argentina:  Thit  Columbia  University- 
University  Of  Buenos  Aires  program  in  busi- 
ness administration  continued  with  two 
more  successful  seminars  and  increased  ac- 
ceptance at  UBA  as  mco-e  Columbia-trained 
professors  retximed  to  teach  at  UBA. 

2.  Bolivia:  Customs  revenues  continued  to 
increase  with  the  arrival  of  a  team  of  United 
Kingdom  customs  experts  financed  by  a  mis- 
sion contract.  Tax  revenues  continued  to 
increase  through  the  use  of  IBM  eq\ilpment 
made  available  by  USAID.  Some  assistance 
was  given  to  the  new  clvU  service,  both  by 
the  USAID  public  administration  adviser  and 
contract  personnel.  A  former  participant 
helped  reorganize  the  postal  service,  and  ac- 
tive efforts  were  started  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inservlce  training  center. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  USAID  developed 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  public  administration  In  fiscal  year 
1964. 

3.  BrazU:  The  mission  public  administra- 
tion staff  was  reduced  to  three  men  ••  the 
GOB  continued  largely  to  ignore  its  admin- 
istrative problems.  The  University  of  South- 
em   California   continued   to   aaslst    pubUe 


administration  at  EBAP  and  DASP  In  Rio, 
and  the  Universities  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Michigan  State  continued  its  effec- 
tive work  with  schools  of  business  adminis- 
tration in  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  decision  to  continue  in  business 
administration  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  program  in 
BrazU  by  the  dean  and  two  members  of  the 
MSU  faculty. 

4.  Chile:  The  tax  modernization  project 
continues  to  progress.  Legislation  author- 
izing higher  salaries  for  the  tax  service  and 
reorganization  was  approved.  About  half 
the  revenue  agents,  375,  were  trained  in  the 
tax  training  school,  and  a  nine-volume  man- 
ual of  operations  neared  completion.  The 
project  continues  to  expand  and,  in  all,  3 
AID  and  10  IRS  men  have  been  tised  on  the 
tax  program. 

The  mission  has  continued  the  careful  de- 
velopment of  other  major  projects  and.  as  a 
result,  the  reorganization  of  the  Contralorla 
was  initiated,  a  survey  led  to  agreement  on 
plans  for  modernization  of  customs,  and  a 
reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  PubUc 
Works  was  about  to  start. 

The  Chicago-Catholic  University  program 
in  economics  Is  phasing  out,  but  has  con- 
tributed, directly  and  indirectly,  to  making 
Chile  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  centers 
for  the  training  of  economists  in  Latin 
America. 

6.  Colombia:  Ttit  program  of  the  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance  at  MedeUin 
continues  to  win  strong  support  from  the 
business  community,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracuse  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion under  an  AID  contract. 

6.  Costa  Rica:  Continued  assistance  has 
been  given  t^e  OOCR  through  one  pubUc 
administration  advlsn*,  short-term  contrac- 
tors, and  one  regional  property  tax  man  sta- 
tioned in  Costa  Rica.  In  June,  Costa  Rica 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  civil  serv- 
ice system  which  was  set  up  with  AID  tech- 
nical  assistance. 

7.  Dominican  Republic  (see  m  C-1) : 
Previous  limited  activities  established  base 
for  present  program. 

8.  Ecuador:  The  four-man  public  admin- 
istration team  continued  to  make  headway 
while  establishing  a  firmer  foundation  for 
the  expanded  program  under  the  loan  for 
administrative  and  fiscal  refcMms.  A  modi- 
fied merit  system  was  adopted  for  the  Con- 
tralorla, and  personnel  technicians  were 
trained  by  USAID  staff.  Courses  In  accoiint- 
Ing  were  developed,  and  more  than  60  tax 
auditors  received  special  training. 

9.  El  Salvador:  Robert  Nathan  and  asso- 
ciates continued  to  assist  In  economic  plan- 
ning. One  public  administration  advisor 
continued  to  work  across  the  board  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  PAS  staff  member,  to 
make  substantial  gains  in  tax  administra- 
tion. A  s\irvey  focused  attention  on  prob- 
lems of  local  government. 

10.  Guatemala :  The  largest  direct  hire  and 
contract  advisory  staff  in  Latin  America 
continues  to  make  progress  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  The  in-service  training  center  pro- 
vides training  to  about  1,000  pubUc  employ- 
ees annually  and  is  becoming  a  focal  point 
for  administrative  ref<»Tn.  ClvU  service  leg- 
islation has  been  developed  and  awaits  pres- 
idential approval.  A  consulting  firm,  under 
an  AID  contract,  has  audited  90,000  govern- 
ment jobs  in  developing  a  classification  and 
pay  {dan  for  the  GOO.  Assistance  has  been 
given  in  Improving  budgeting.  The  national 
O.  &  M.  office  Lb  making  studies  of  GOO  man- 
agement problems.  In  the  revenue  field  as- 
sistance has  been  given  on  taxation,  an  IBS 
team  has  made  a  comprehensive  review  of 
tax  administration,  and  USAID  has  recently 
submitted  plans  to  the  GOG  for  modernis- 
ing customs. 

11.  Haiti:  The  public  administration  ad- 
viser was  withdrawn  as  part  of  the  curtaU- 
ment  of  the  AID  profram. 
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It.  Honduns:  Through  one  public  xlmln- 
litratlon  mStImt,  short-term  oontractors,  axul 
•n  IRS  t*z  aunwj  tMun.  ttodles  hav«  be«n 
HUkde  to  fMlUtkte  tbe  truMttloa  to  the  new 
gowmment  Mid  to  ««tablMi  tba  base  for  a 
eomprehenat^e  piro^ram  after  tbe  elections. 
Two  censtis  advlMn  were  completing  tbelr 
tours  and  were  In  proceas  of  reaasignment. 

IS.  liexlco:  Mexico  has  been  used  for  third- 
country  training  and  U.S.  AID  arranged  for 
■bort-term  contractual  services  to  appraise 
public  administration  training  resources. 

14.  Nicaragua:  The  public  administration 
adviser  worked  with  the  planning  board  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  necessary  adminis- 
trative reforms,  and  a  training  adviser  be- 
gan an  effective  program  of  training  in  ofllce 
practices.  A  census  adviser  began  assistance 
to  the  QOH  In  a  census  program  In  which  AID 
Is  financing  a  substantial  share  of  the  local 


15.  Panama:  The  public  administration  ad- 
viser continued  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Ptannlng  and  Administration  (budget,  plan- 
Bli^.  O.  *  M..  and  civil  service)  In  the  Office 
«r  tiia  President,  established  earlier  with  the 
assistance  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
mMlar  an  AID  contract.  University  of  Tennee- 
■••  oooUnued  to  assist  the  University  of 
Panama  In  public  adntlnlstratlon  and  agrl- 
cnltiHre  and  added  engineering. 

16.  Paraguay:  One  public  administration 
adviser,  a  training  man,  and  a  customs 
adviser  continued  to  work  for  administra- 
tive progress.  A  study  of  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  under- 
taken, there  was  a  major  step-up  In  in-service 
training,  with  1.635  Government  employees 
taking  courses  at  the  center,  and  customs 
revenues  continued  to  climb.  A  contract 
adviser  Is  awtlstlng  the  University  of  Asun- 
cion In  bnUdlng  up  its  School  at  Public 
Administration. 

17.  Peru  (see  n,  C-3) :  The  training  work 
of  the  adviser  on  records  nuuiagement  and 
his  two  Peruvian  assistants  Is  now  a  part 
of  the  Peruvian  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration and  Is  being  absorbed  in  the  new 
jirugisjn. 

18.  Uruguay:  Some  participant  training 
la  continuing  while  U.S.  AID  is  making  efforts 
to  develop  more  direct  cooperation  to  achieve 
better  administration. 

19.  VeneBuela:  U.S.  AID  continues  to  as- 
sist Yeneztiela  indirectly  In  the  improvement 
of  administration  through  a  loan  for 
Btrengthenlng  local  government,  cooperation 
irtth  the  Pord  Po\indatlon  on  the  dcvelop- 
aaent  of  a  Pvbne  Administration  Institute, 
and  enlisting  the  active  participation  of  local 
organisations,  such  as  Creole,  in  the  program. 
Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  support 
of  the  OommlsslcHi  on  Administration 
through  training  and  some  75  Venezuelans 
have  participated  In  special  programs  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  25  more  are  scheduled  in 
the  fall.  A  former  AID  participant  has  been 
named  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 

rORXIGN  AID  RXLPS  TT.S.  EXPOSTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord 
a  report  which  I  find  most  heartening.  I 
regret  that  we  do  not  have  a  genuine  de- 
bete  on  these  matters,  because  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  should  have  not  only  its 
criticisms,  but  also  its  proper  evalua- 
tkm  and.  I  believe,  praise. 

We  kiiow  that  trade  is  the  llfeblood 
of  an  expanding  economy.  A  little- 
known  story  In  connection  with  our  for- 
eign aid  Is  the  degree  to  which  it  helps 
and  is  increasingly  used  to  help  expand 
the  exports  of  American  business.  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  American  suppliers  of 
raw  materials. 

Important  facts  on  this  were  given  in 
a  recent  address  by  Herbert  J.  Waters, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 


for  Intematl<mal  Development.  I  wish 
to  Insert  this  address  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  for- 
eign aid  funds  committed  for  fiscal  1963, 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  highest  percentage  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  will  in- 
crease, unless  funds  are  cut  far  below  the 
level  being  asked. 

This  increase  did  not  Just  happen.  It 
was  planned  for  in  tighter  procurement 
policies,  an  effort  to  protect  our  balance 
of  payments  and  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy, while  at  the  same  time  helping  eco- 
nomic development  in  foreign  countries. 

In  1960  only  17  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  moneys  spent  for  fertilizer  were  spent 
in  the  United  States.  In  1963,  97  per- 
cent was  spent  with  U.S.  suppliers. 

In  1960,  we  financed  only  11  percent 
of  our  expenditures  for  iron  and  steel 
products  at  home.  In  1963.  and  in  only 
9  months,  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
financed  87  percent  of  these  products  in 
the  United  States. 

In  nonferrous  metals  the  same  story 
holds.  Prom  1960  to  1963,  the  percent- 
age of  financing  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  11  percent  to  92  percent. 

Mr.  Waters  goes  on: 

The  same  st<H7  Is  true  in  almost  every 
other  category  we  could  examine.  We  can 
truly  claim  that  we  are  using  exceas  plant 
capacity  and  surplus  American  labor  to 
carry  out  our  AID  program — a  real  produc- 
tion for  peace  effort  that  benefits  our  own 
economy  as  It  noeets  the  needs  of  other 
countries. 

An  estimate  of  reduction  bi  exports 
of  the  United  States  that  the  cuts  of  the 
House  in  foreign  aid  would  produce  is 
approximately  $250  million,  plus  a  cut 
of  $23  million  in  fimds  going  to  U.S.  flag 
carriers  for  shipping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Water's  statement  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCoaD,  as  follows: 

PaooucnoN  fob  Pxacx 
(Opening  remarks  of  Herbert  J.  Waters.  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  as  moderator  for  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference  Trade  Panel,  Fri- 
day, September  30,  1963) 
Trade  1b  the  llfeblood  of  an  expanding 
economy. 

While  we  intend  to  examine  many  aspects 
of  trade  expansion  in  this  panel  today,  I 
want  to  briefly  review  one  aspect  not  gen- 
erally understood  or  fully  appreciated — the 
relationship  of  our  foreign  aid  to  expanding 
trade. 

Too  often  people  think  of  our  foreign  aid 
as  merely  helping  others,  without  realizing 
how  much  it  also  helps  American  business, 
American  suppliers  of  raw  materials,  and 
American  workers  In  plants,  faetorlee,  mines, 
and  on  railroads  and  ships. 

Perhaps  It  can  be  put  in  better  perspective 
If  we  point  out  that  a  total  of  91,346  million 
In  foreign  aid  funds  was  spent  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment diirlng  fiscal  1963. 

Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that  80 
percent  of  the  $2,424  million  committed  in 
fiscal  1963,  most  of  which  is  not  yet  dis- 
bursed, will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
This  percentage  of  U.8.  procurement  Is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  will  be  reflected  in  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  several  years.     An  even 


greater  percentage  is  expected  to  be  com- 
mitted by  AID  for  procurement  In  the 
United  States  during  fiscal  1964 — unless 
Congress  cuts  AID  funds  far  below  the  level 
requested  by  the  President. 

The  new  record  of  channeling  a  greater 
proportion  of  AID  funds  Into  U.S.  procure- 
ment Is  not  jUBt  happenstance.  It  Is  the 
result  of  deliberately  tightened  procurement 
policies  aimed  at  protecting  the  \3S.  balance 
of  payments  and  stimulating  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy while  at  the  same  time  accomplishing 
our  objective  of  helping  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  developing  nations. 

What  we  are  really  doing,  in  foreign  aid. 
is  sharing  excess  U.S.  productive  capacity — 
providing  U.S.  goods  and  services  rather  than 
just  dollars. 

Let  me  Ulustrate  by  acme  categories  of 
oonunodltlee  Just  what  this  change  has 
meant  since  fiscal  1960 — the  last  year  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration — and  the  Urst  9 
months  of  fiscal  1963 — the  latest  period  for 
which  complete  data  Is  avaUable. 

For  example,  in  I960  we  financed  $55  mil- 
lion worth  of  fertilizer  for  other  countries — 
but  only  |9.4  million  worth,  or  17  percent 
came  from  the  United  States.  By  compari- 
son. In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1963  alone, 
we  financed  $34  8  million  worth  of  fertilizer, 
out  of  which  this  time  $33.7  million — or  97 
percent — came  from  U.8.  suppliers. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  Iron  and  steel 
products.  In  1960,  we  financed  $129.6  million 
worth  of  such  products,  but  only  $13.9  mU- 
lion,  or  11  percent,  came  from  U.S.  steel  mills. 
In  1963 — and  In  only  9  months  at  that — we 
have  financed  $123.4  million  of  Iron  and  steel 
products  of  which  $107.8  million,  or  87  per- 
cent, came  from  the  United  States.  You  may 
be  sxuprlsed  to  know  that  at  the  present 
time  more  than  half  of  all  UJ3.  iron  and 
steel  exports  are  financed  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Here  in  the  West,  you  may  be  more  inter- 
ested in  nonferrous  metals  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 

We  financed  $10.8  million  worth  of  such 
products  in  1960,  but  only  $1.2  or  11  percent 
came  from  the  United  States.  In  fiscal  1963 — 
again  for  only  9  months — we  financed  $54  9 
milUon  of  such  products  with  $50.2  million 
of  that  total  coming  from  the  United  States — 
a  good  record  of  92  percent  UJ3.  procure- 
ment. 

Within  that  total  was  an  increase  from 
only  $300,000  worth  of  copper  in  1960^11  per- 
cent of  the  total — to  $35.1  million  worth  of 
copper  In  9  months  of  fiscal  1963 — 99  percent 
of  all  the  copper  we  provided  for  other  coun- 
tries with  foreign  aid  funds. 

For  miscellaneous  industrial  machinery, 
engines  and  turbines,  we  have  stepped  up 
the  UJ3.  procurement  share  from  23  to  81 
percent — a  Jimap  In  dollar  volume  of  busi- 
ness from  $17.8  to  $96.1  million. 

The  same  story  Ls  true  in  almost  every 
other  category  we  could  examine.  We  can 
truly  claim  that  we  are  ualng  excess  plant 
capacity  and  siirplus  American  labor  to  carry 
out  our  AID  program — a  real  production  for 
peace  effort  that  benefits  our  own  economy  as 
It  meets  the  needs  of  other  countries. 

Regrettably,  this  side  of  the  AID  story  Is 
seldom  told  by  lU  critics.  Neither  is  the  fact 
that  some  $75  million  of  our  AID  funds  goes 
to  U.S,-flag  carriers  to  transport  these  com- 
modlUee — meaning  more  Jobs  at  U.S.  ports  in 
which  the  West  shares  heavily. 

As  slsable  as  this  AID  financing  of  UjS. 
exports  is  today.  It  really  is  stiU  only  an  In- 
vestment in  greater  markeU  for  the  future. 
The  economic  development  we  are  stimu- 
lating In  other  lands  will  mean  an  Increase 
in  the  number  and  kinds  of  paying  ciutom- 
ers  for  \}&.  goods  and  services  In  futxire 
years — the  development  of  markets  for  XS&. 
goods  in  areas  of  the  world  where  hereto* 
fore  there  were  none.  This — In  pa^tleula^— 
!•  where  AID  makes  its  greatest  oontrlbutioa 
to  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
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The  evidence  showt  that  commercial  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  have  flourished 
and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  local  market  has 
Improved  In  coimtrles  assisted  by  our  eco- 
nomic aid  program,  except  when  the  recipi- 
ent's normal  foreign  exchange  earnings  have 
dropped  sharply. 

For  example,  a  recent  study  of  32  coun- 
tries outside  of  Latin  America  receiving 
about  80  percent  of  all  AID  and  Public  Law 
480  or  food  for  peace  assistance  between 
1957  and  1962  shows  that  total  imports  from 
the  United  States  rose  about  four  times  as 
fast  as  total  economic  aid.  In  addition,  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  as  a  percent 
of  total  imports  by  those  covmtrles  rose 
from  13.5  to  14.5  percent  during  the  period. 

In  Latin  America,  however,  conunerclal 
imports  from  the  United  States  decreased, 
and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  local  market 
dropped.  However,  the  decrease  occurred 
because  dollar  earnings  fell  for  reasons — 
such  as  the  sharp  drop  in  coffee  prices — 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  aid  program. 
And  the  drop  In  earnings  was  greater  than 
the  Increase  in  aid.  The  net  dollar  lose, 
after  deducting  offsets  of  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance, was  about  as  much  as  the  drop  in 
Latin  American  imp(H'ts  from  the  United 
States. 

AID  assistance  is  extended  to  help  coun- 
tries Import  more  than  their  own  earnings 
allow.  It  is  Intended  to  add  to  regular  im- 
ports, rather  than  substitute  for  them.  That 
Is  why  economic  aid  has  shifted  from  the 
developed  to  the  less  developed  coimtries — 
it  is  the  latter  whose  earnings  are  now  far 
short  of  import  needs  for  development  and 
security.  And  that  is  why  ordinary  com- 
merce with  assisted  countries  tends  to  thrliw, 
as  the  foregoing  evidence  shows. 

As  we  consider  expansion  of  exports  to- 
day. I  want  to  leave  with  you  this  carefully 
considered  observation.  If  the  foreign  aid 
program  Is  cut  as  drastically  as  has  already 
been  voted  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  our  estimate  that  this  will  mean  a  re- 
duction of  some  $250  million  worth  of  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States — and  a  cut  of 
$23  million  in  funds  going  to  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers for  shipping. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  understand 
that  when  we  vote  funds  for  foreign  aid, 
we  actually  are  voting  considerable  help 
to  our  own  economy;  and  I  have  placed 
the  report  in  the  Record  because  among 
all  the  arguments  I  have  heard  about 
the  foreign  aid  program,  I  have  not 
heard  a  concise  and  cogent  argument  as 
to  Uie  very  great  amount  of  good  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  doing  for  the  U.S. 
economy. 

To  those  of  us  who  represent  agricul- 
tural States,  the  foreign-aid  program 
has  been  a  lifesaver  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports; and  without  them,  the  price  struc- 
ture for  American  agricultural  products 
in  the  marketplace  would  be  considera- 
bly lower. 

So  the  foreign-aid  program  Is  of  aid  to 
more  than  foreigners;  it  also  aids  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  American  in- 
dustry, American  agriculture,  and  Amer- 
ican workers.  In  fact,  literally  thou- 
sands of  American  Jobs  are  tied  up  to 
this  program. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
each  Senator,  before  he  votes  on  the 
question  of  making  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  this  program,  to  consider  what 
would  happen  in  his  own  State,  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  in  terms  of  purehases  by  the 
AID  administration.  When  that  is  done, 
I  think  some  Senators  may  want  to 
think  twice  before  they  vote  to  add  to 


the  unemployment  rolls  in  their  States. 
As  I  recall,  over  half  a  million  jobs  in 
American  industry  are  involved  in  the 
foreign-aid  program.  If  we  tamper  too 
much  with  the  program  and  if  we  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  economic  assistance 
aspect  of  the  program  and  if  we  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
part  of  the  program — for,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  this  program,  large  quan- 
tities of  American-produced  goods  are 
going  to  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— not  only  shall  we  be  trimming  for- 
eign aid,  but  we  shall  also  be  trimming 
the  payrolls  in  State  after  State  in  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  aid  is  good  national  security 
policy,  good  domestic  economic  policy, 
good  politics  internationally,  and  good 
morals,  because  it  represents  a  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  help  other 
peoples  to  help  themselves. 

So  I  make  no  apologies  for  my  sup- 
port of  foreign  aid.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  foreign  aid.  I  think  we  need  it.  I 
recognize  that  there  have  been  some 
abuses  and  some  mistakes;  but  for  every 
mistake,  I  can  find  a  success;  and  for 
every  story  of  failure,  there  are  a  dozen 
stories  of  accomplishment.  So  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that,  instead  of  abusing 
the  people  in  the  foreign  aid  administra- 
tion, we  praise  them. 

I  know  of  no  finer  Administrator  in 
this  Qovemment  than  Mr.  David  Bell. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  works  harder  than 
Mr.  Moscoso.  the  Coordinator  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  know  that  my 
former  assistant,  Mr.  Herbert  Waters, 
who  now  is  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  this  program,  gives  unstintingly  of 
himself,  and  is  highly  competent.  I 
know  that  men  such  as  Frank  Coffin,  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the  State  of  BCalne,  work 
day  and  night  and  are  competent  and 
able  public  servants. 

I  could  go  down  the  line  and  name 
the  top  echelon.  They  are  good  people. 
They  do  a  good  job.  They  love  our 
country.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  they  like  to  protect  that 
dollar.  Many  thousands  of  people  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  program  here  and 
abroad,  directly  and  indirectly,  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  job. 

I  recognize  that  sometimes  we  are  dis- 
appointed. Frankly,  I  am  disappointed 
with  Congress.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
do  a  better  job.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
move  and  accompUsh  results.  When  I 
hear  Members  of  the  Congress  com- 
plaining about  the  slowness  of  the 
foreign  aid  administration,  I  wonder 
who  we  are  to  be  talking — unless  we  are 
experts  in  lethargy  or  experts  in  slow- 
down processes.  I  hope  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  problems.  So 
do  our  friends  In  foreign  aid.  They  have 
problems.  They  are  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  are  operating  the  program. 
Their  main  problem  is  that  today  they 
are  working  in  areas  of  the  world  that 
are  powly  equipped  in  terms  of  human 
resources,  management,  public  adminis- 
tration, planning,  and.  indeed,  in  capital 
resouixes.    So  we  have  an  uphill  battle. 

We  have  a  difficult  time  getting  those 
programs  underway,  but  we  are  making 
progress. 


I  conclude  on  the  following  note:  I 
have  placed  on  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McQovERMl,  and  myself  an  amendment 
to  the  so-called  Mansfield -Dirksen 
amendments.  I  did  so  after  full  consul- 
tation with  my  leader  and  with  Senators 
who  join  on  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments.  I  believe  that  such  con- 
sultation is  not  only  necessary  but  also 
is  fair  and  proper. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  I  shall  call  up,  which  would  re- 
store the  funds  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  the  amount  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  would  cut  back  to  the 
committee  bill  level  the  amoimt  of 
money  for  the  President's  contingency 
fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HuKPHREY's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  2  through  11 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  'for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year* 
and  insert  'for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1004  not  to  ex- 
ceed $525,000,000,  and  for  use  beginning  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000'." 

On  page  38,  line  13.  strike  out  "(S)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  40,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"  '$300,000,000'  and"  and  "and  '$175,000,000', 
respectively". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yiekL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  move 
which  he  is  making.  Maybe  many  fea- 
tures of  the  foreign  aid  program  are 
dubious.  Tlie  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  not  been  perfect,  but  it 
is  crucial  and  it  should  succeed. 

As  one  of  the  100  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HUMPHMT]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  for  the 
move  which  they  have  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  feel  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  spoken.  I  wish  the 
Recokd  to  show  that  we  do  not  se^  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  total  foreign 
aid  program.  T^e  cut  of  $385  million 
provided  in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  will  be  maintained.  The 
cut — $300  million — would  come  in  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  $85  million  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Tlie  difference 
is  that  our  amendment  relating  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  would  merely  add 
the  $125  million  that  was  to  be  canceled 
or  taken  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  would  restore  that  amoimt  It  would 
take  away  from  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  President  the  extra  $125  milllMi  that 
was  to  be  placed  there  under  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendments. 

So  what  we  are  really  doing  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovikkI  and  my- 
self Is  asking  the  Senate  to  support  the 
considered  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  these  two 
Instances — the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  President's  contingency  fimd. 

I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  President's  contingency  fund  of  $175 
milhon  that  Is  provided  for  in  the  bill  is 
more  than  was  required  last  year. 

Second,  there  is  an  additional  $300 
million  of  contingency  funds — emergency 
fimds — that  are  available  under  the  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Act  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  over  and  above  the 
military  assistance  moneys  that  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  or  appropriations,  and  are  reim- 
bursable. So  we  would  not  In  any  way 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President.  I  would 
never  do  that.  We  carefully  considered 
In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
after  extensive  hearings,  the  President's 
contingency  fund.  While  it  Is  true  that 
the  administration  asked  for  more  than 
it  received,  it  was  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  the  $175  million  was  adequate. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  know  that  if 
the  amount  Is  not  adequate,  and  there  is 
a  contingency  or  an  emergency,  the 
President  only  has  to  ask  the  Congress 
and  he  win  get  prompt  action  as  he  did 
In  the  Instance  of  the  Middle  East  Res- 
olution some  years  ago. 


So  I  hope  that  tomorrow  Senators  will 
find  it  possible  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  me  in  supporting  the 
amendment.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
would  want  to  do  less  next  year  than  we 
did  this  year  In  relation  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
we  offer  the  amendment  Ls  that  the  House 
cut  the  program  down  to  $450  million. 
If  we  should  cut  it  to  the  amount  sug- 
gested In  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  amend- 
ments, which  Is  $525  million,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  conference  with  a  figure 
that  would  be  somewhere  around  $475 
million  or  $500  million.  That  would  be 
$25  million  or  $50  million  less  than  the 
appropriations  for  this  year. 

We  all  know  that  authorizations  al- 
ways suffer  a  cut  when  they  reach  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  So  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  merely  wishes  to 
afford  some  bargaining  power  In  the 
conference  on  the  authorization  bill  and, 
once  we  come  from  conference,  provide 
a  figure  for  the  Allieuice  for  Progress 
that  will  permit  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  reasonable  appropria- 
tion for  the  splendid  program  that  we 
now  have  fairly  well  underway. 


sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  310)  for  the 
relief  of  Kalno  Hely  Auzls. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  5,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  November  4  (.legislative  day  of 
October  22).  1963: 

William  Jack  Howard,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  oX  the  Military  Liaison  Commit- 
tee to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimisslon,  vice 
Gerald   Johnaon,   resigned. 
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ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  4, 1963,  he  pre- 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  November  4  (legislative  day 
of  October  22),  1963: 

DzPAaTMKNT  or  Justus 
Bernard  T.  Moynahan,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


President's  View  on  United  States-Soviet 
Relations  Challenged 


EXTENSION  00^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


DC  THS  HOnSX  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  4, 1963 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy's  optimistic  view  of  bow  the 
United  States  is  gaining  the  Initiative 
In  the  world  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts. 

The  disturbing  fact  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's soft  line  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  being  met  with  re- 
newed arrogance  and  increased  demands 
by  Khrushchev.  The  victories  seen  by 
the  President  have  more  often  been  dis- 
mal failures  of  Kennedy  policy.  These 
can  be  counted  off  and  are  well  known 
to  all  Americans  and  the  whole  world — 
Cuba,  Laos,  Vietnam,  the  Berlin  wall, 
normal  trade  with  the  Communists,  aid 
to  Tito,  the  bewildering  policies  followed 
by  the  CIA,  and  on  and  on. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  text  of  the 
President's  speech  at  the  University  of 
Maine  on  Octol>er  19  as  it  was  reported 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  No- 
vember 11.  Also  Included  Is  editorial 
comment  on  the  President's  view  by 
David  Lawrence.  I  hope  these  inser- 
tions may  give  many  Americans  cause  for 


concern  as  to  just  what  purpose  the 
President  has  in  mind  in  constantly  ig- 
noring history  in  explaining  the  cold  war. 
If  it  is  because  he  does  not  understand 
communism  and  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy then  in  this  ignorance  there  is 
even  a  greater  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  united  States: 
Whess    Vtrmo    States  AifD    RtrssiA    Stand 

Mow — Tbx  PBBBiszafT's  Virw 
(Text  of  the  section  on  foreign  policy  con- 
tained In  a  speech  by  President  Kennedy 
at   the  University  or  Maine.  October   19, 
1963.) 

One  year  ago  this  coming  week,  the  UiUted 
States  and  the  world  were  gripped  with  a 
somber  prospect  of  a  military  confrontation 
■between  the  two  great  nuclear  powers.  The 
American  people  have  good  reason  to  recall 
with  pride  their  conduct  throughout  that 
harrowing  week.  For  they  neither  dissolved 
In  panic  nor  nuhed  headlong  Into  reckless 
belligerence.  WeU  aware  of  the  rlska  of 
resistance,  they  nevertheless  refused  to  tol- 
erate the  Soviets'  attempt  to  place  nuclear 
weapons  In  this  hemisphere,  but  recognized 
at  the  same  time  that  our  prei>aratlon8  for 
the  use  of  force  necessarily  require  a  simul- 
taneous March  tor  fair  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions. 

The  extraordinary  events  of  that  week  and 
the  weeks  that  followed  are  now  history — a 
history  which  la  differently  Interpreted,  dif- 
ferently recounted  and  differently  labeled 
among  various  obeervers  and  nations.  Some 
hall  it  as  the  West's  greatest  victory,  others 
as  a  bitter  defeat.  Some  mark  It  as  a  turn- 
tag  point  In  the  cold  war,  othen  as  proof  of 
iim  permanence.  Some  attribute  the  Soviet 
withdrawal  of  missiles  to  our  mlaalles,  to  our 
military  actions  alone,  while  some  credit 
solely  our  use  of  negotiations.  Some  view 
the  entire  episode  as  an  example  of  Coounu- 


nlst  duplicity,  whUe  some  others  abroad 
have  accepted  the  assertion  that  It  Indicated 
the  Soviets'  peaceful  intentions. 

While  only  the  passage  ot  time  and  evenU 
can  reveal  in  full  the  true  perspective  of  last 
October's  drama.  It  Is  already  clear  that  no 
single,  simple  view  of  this  kind  can  be 
wholly  acc\utitc  In  this  case. 

While  both  caution  and  commonsense 
proscribe  our  boasting  of  It  In  the  tradi- 
tional terms  of  vmcondltlonal  mlUtary  vic- 
tory, only  the  most  zealous  partisan  can  at- 
tempt to  call  It  a  defeat.  While  It  la  too  late 
to  say  that  nothing  Is  changed  In  Soviet- 
American  relations,  It  Is  too  early  to  assume 
that  the  change  Is  permanent.  There  are 
new  rays  of  hope  on  the  horizon,  but  we  stlU 
live  In  the  shadows  of  war. 

Let  us  examine  the  events  of  12  months 
ago.  therefore  and  the  evenU  of  the  past  12 
months  and  the  events  of  the  next  12  months 
In  the  context  of  calm  and  caution.  It  Is 
clear  there  wlU  be  further  disagreement  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviets  as  weU  as 
further  agreemenU.  There  wlU  be  setbacks 
In  our  Nation's  endeavors  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom as  well  as  successes.  For  a  pause  in 
the  cold  war  Is  not  a  lasting  peace — and  a 
detente  does  noe  equal  disarmament.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  seek  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tenaions.  but  we  have  no  cause  to  re- 
lax our  vigilance. 

A  year  ago  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
assume  that  all-out  war  was  Inevitable — that 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  was  Impos- 
sible— and  that  an  unlimited  arms  race  was 
unavoidable.  Today  it  la  equally  easy  for 
some  to  assume  that  the  cold  war  Is  over — 
that  all  outstanding  Issue*  between  the  So- 
viets and  ours  can  be  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily settled — and  that  we  shaU  now  have. 
In  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  an  "abundance 
of  p«ace  so  long  as  the  moon  enduretb." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  of  course,  that 
neither  view  Is  correct.    We  have,  It  Is  true, 


made  some  progress  on  a  long  Journey.  We 
have  achieved  new  opportunities  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste.  We  have  concluded 
with  the  Soviets  a  few  limited,  enforceable 
agreements  or  arrangements  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  sides  and  to  the  world. 

But  a  change  In  tha  atmosphere  and  In 
emphasis — not  a  reversal  of  purpose.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  said  that  there  can 
be  no  coexistence  In  the  field  of  Ideology. 
In  addition,  there  are  still  major  areas  of  ten- 
sion and  conflict,  from  Berlin  to  Cuba  to 
southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  still  have  wholly  different  con- 
cepts of  the  world.  Its  freedom.  Its  future. 
We  still  have  wholly  different  views  on  the 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  and  the  use  of 
subversion.  And  so  long  as  these  basic  dif- 
ferences continue,  they  cannot  and  should 
not  be  concealed:  they  set  limits  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  agreements;  and  they  will  give  rise 
to  further  crises,  large  and  small.  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  both  In  the  areas  of 
direct  confrontation — Oermany  and  the  Car- 
ibbean— and  In  areas  where  events  beyond 
our  control  could  Involve  us  both — areas  such 
as  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  Middle  Sast. 

In  times  such  as  these,  therefore,  there  Is 
nothing  Inconsistent  with  signing  an  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  test  ban,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  testing  underground  on  the  other;  about 
being  willing  to  sell  to  the  Soviets  our  surplus 
wheat  while  refusing  to  sell  strategic  Items; 
about  probing  their  Interest  In  a  joint  lunar 
landing  while  making  a  major  effort  to  nias- 
ter  this  new  environment;  or  about  explor- 
ing the  poeslbllltles  of  disarmament  while 
maintaining  our  stockpile  of  arms.  For  all 
of  these  moves,  and  all  of  these  elements  of 
American  policy  and  Allied  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  directed  at  a  single,  com- 
prehensive goal;  namely,  convincing  the  So- 
viet leaders  that  It  Is  dangerous  for  them  to 
engage  in  direct  or  Indirect  aggression,  futile 
for  them  to  attempt  to  Impose  their  wUl  and 
their  system  on  other  unwilling  people,  and 
beneficial  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  world, 
to  join  In  the  achievement  of  a  genuine  and 
enforclble  peace. 

While  the  road  to  that  peace  Is  long  and 
hard,  and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  there  Is 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  step  that  we  can 
safely  take.  It  Is  In  our  national  self-interest 
to  ban  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere  so 
that  all  of  our  citizens  can  breathe  more 
easily.  It  la  In  our  national  self-interest  to 
sell  surpliis  wheat  In  storage  to  feed  Rus- 
sians and  Eastern  Europeans  who  are  willing 
to  divert  large  portions  of  their  limited  for- 
eign-exchangee reserves  away  from  the  Imple- 
ments of  war. 

It  Is  in  oxir  national  self-interest  to  keep 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  out  of  outer 
space,  to  maintain  an  emergency  communi- 
cations link  with  Moscow,  and  to  substitute 
joint  and  peaceful  exploration  In  the  Antarc- 
tic and  outer  space  for  cold  war  exploitation. 
No  one  of  these  small  advances,  nor  all  of 
them  taken  together,  can  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  Soviets  are  abandoning 
their  basic  alms  and  ambitions.  Nor  should 
any  future,  less  friendly  Soviet  action — 
whether  It  Is  a  stoppage  on  the  autobahn, 
or  a  veto  In  the  UJf.,  or  a  spy  In  our  midst, 
or  new  trouble  elsewhere — cause  us  to  regret 
the  steps  we  have  taken.  Even  If  those 
steps  themselves  should  be  undone  by  the 
violation  or  renunciation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  for  example,  or  by  a  decision  to  de- 
cline American  wheat,  there  would  still  be 
no  reason  to  regret  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
has  made  every  responsible  effort  to  Improve 
relations. 

For  without  our  making  such  an  effort,  we 
could  not  maintain  the  leadership  and  re- 
spect of  the  free  world.  Without  our  making 
such  an  effort,  we  could  not  convince  our 
adversaries  that  war  was  not  In  their  Interest. 
And  without  our  making  such  an  effort,  we 
could  never.  In  case  of  war,  satisfy  our  own 
Itearts  and  minds  that  we  had  done  all  that 


could  be  done  to  avoid  the  holocaust  of  end- 
less death  and  destruction. 

Historians  report  that  In  1914,  with  most 
of  the  world  already  plunged  In  war.  Prince 
BUlow,  the  f<M-nver  German  Chancellor,  said 
to  the  then  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
"How  did  It  aU  happen?"  And  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  replied,  "Aii,  If  only  one  knew." 

My  fellow  Americans,  If  this  planet  Is  ever 
ravaged  by  nuclear  war.  If  300  mUllon  Amer- 
icans, Russians,  and  Europeans  are  wiped 
out  by  a  60-mlnute  nuclear  exchange,  if  the 
pitiable  survivors  of  that  devastation  can 
then  endure  the  ensuing  fire,  poison,  chaos, 
and  catastrophe,  I  do  not  want  one  of  those 
survivors  to  ask  another,  "How  did  It  all 
happen?"  and  to  receive  the  incredible  reply. 
"Ah.  If  only  one  knew." 

Therefore,  whUe  maintaining  our  readi- 
ness for  war,  let  us  exhaust  every  avenue  for 
peace.  Let  us  always  make  clear  our  wUl- 
Ingness  to  talk,  If  talk  wlU  help,  and  our 
readiness  to  fight,  If  fight  we  must.  Let  us 
resolve  to  be  the  masters,  not  the  victims, 
of  our  history,  controlling  our  own  destiny 
without  giving  way  to  blind  sxisplclon  and 
emotion.  Let  us  distinguish  between  our 
hopes  and  our  illusions,  always  hoping  for 
steady  progress  toward  less  crltlcaUy  dan- 
gerovLS  relations  with  the  Soviets  but  never 
laboring  under  any  Illusions  about  Commu- 
nist methods  or  Communist  goals. 

Let  us  recognize  both  the  gains  we  have 
made  down  the  road  to  peace  and  the  great 
distance  yet  to  be  covered.  Let  us  not  waste 
the  present  pause  by  either  a  needless  re- 
newal of  tensions  or  a  needless  relaxation  of 
vigilance.  And  let  us  recognize  that  we  have 
made  these  gains  and  achieved  this  pause 
by  the  firmness  we  displayed  a  year  ago  as 
well  as  our  restraint — by  our  efforts  for  de- 
fense as  well  as  our  efforts  for  peace. 

In  short,  when  we  think  of  peace  In  this 
country,  let  us  think  of  both  our  capacity 
to  deter  aggression  and  our  goal  of  true  dis- 
armament. Let  us  think  of  both  the 
strength  of  our  Western  alliances  and  the 
areas  of  East-West  cooperation. 

For  the  American  eagle  on  the  presidential 
seal  holds  in  his  talons  both  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  and  the  arrows  of  military  might. 
On  the  celling  In  the  presidential  office,  con- 
structed many  years  ago.  that  eagle  Is  fac- 
ing the  arrows  of  war  on  Its  left.  But  on 
the  newer  carpet  on  the  floor — ^reflecting  a 
change  Initiated  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Implemented  by  President  Truman  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war — that  eagle  Is  now  facing 
the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

And  It  Is  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  both  pre- 
paredness and  peace,  that  this  Nation  is 
stronger  than  ever  before — strengthened  by 
both  the  Increased  power  of  our  defenses  and 
our  Increased  efforts  for  peace — strengthened 
by  both  our  resolve  to  resist  coercion  and 
our  constant  search  for  solutions. 

And  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  assiire  you 
that  the  American  eagle  still  faces  toward 
the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  Intend 
to  build  both  kinds  of  strength,  during 
times  of  detente  as  well  as  tension,  during 
periods  of  conflict  as  well  as  cooperation,  un- 
til the  world  we  pass  on  to  our  children  Is 
truly  safe  for  diversity  and  freedom  and 
the  rule  of  law  covers  all. 

Whebe's    the    Inttiative? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy's  speech  deUvered  at 
the  University  of  Maine  on  October  18  de- 
serves careful  reading.  Adroit  In  style  and 
rhetoric,  it  emphasizes  the  President's  palpa- 
ble effort  to  do  business  with  the  tjTants  in 
the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  the  American  people  can 
"recall  with  pride"  their  conduct  of  a  year 
ago  when  they  witnessed  the  "military  con- 
frontation between  the  two  great  nuclear 
powara."  He  adds  that,  whUe  "weU  aware  of 
the  risks  of  resistance,"  this  country  "refused 


to  tolerate  the  Soviets'  attempt  to  place  nu- 
clear weapcms  In  this  hemisphere,"  but  that 
It  was  nevertheless  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  search  for  "fair  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions." 

The  President  today  seems  satisfied  with 
the  "solutions."  Yet,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  we  have  allowed  a  hostile  Euro- 
pean power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  mili- 
tary foothold  In  this  hemisphere.  This  is 
still  an  Ignominious  fact.  We  continue  to 
speculate  about  the  number  of  Soviet  troops 
and  "technicians"  who  remain  in  Cuba.  And 
we  seemingly  acquiesce  in  the  acts  of  subver- 
sion plotted  there  against  our  neighbors. 
The  last  year  has  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  several  goveriunents  In  Latin  America  re- 
sulting from  widespread  turbulence  inspired 
by  Communist  subversives,  helped  with 
Communist  funds  and  munitions,  and  di- 
rected In  large  part  from  Cuba. 

The  President  asserts  that  we  didn't  win  a 
victory  a  year  ago  nor  suffer  a  defeat — that, 
while  the  Cuban  missile  episode  was  to  some 
obseri'ers  evidence  of  "Conununist  duplicity," 
the  outcome  has  been  regarded  by  others 
here  and  abroad  as  an  indication  of  the 
"Soviets'  peaceful  Intentions."  But  why  have 
we  glossed  over  this  flagrant  act  of  aggres- 
sion In  our  hemisphere?  Why  has  the  Presi- 
dent overemphasized  instead  a  search  for 
some  more  or  less  Irrelevant  agreements,  even 
as  he  admits  that  "we  still  live  In  the  shad- 
ows of  war"? 

Mr.  Kennedy  explains  that  "all  of  these 
elements  of  American  policy  and  Allied 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  are  directed 
at  a  single,  comprehensive  goal — nan»ly. 
convincing  the  Soviet  leaders  that  It  Is  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  engage  In  direct  or  indi- 
rect aggression,  futile  for  them  to  Impose 
their  will  and  their  system  on  other  unwill- 
ing people,  and  beneficial  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  world,  to  join  In  the  achievement 
of  a  genuine  and  enforceable  peace." 

But  why  are  we  dealing  solely  with  the 
leaders  In  the  Kremlin?  What  has  become 
of  the  heroic  princlptles  first  enunciated  by 
President  Wilson  In  World  War  I  and  reiter- 
ated in  World  War  II.  as  Amerlcaja  and  Allied 
youth  gave  their  lives  to  save  peoples — not 
to  perpetuate  autocratic  governments? 

The  only  force  which  can  aasine  peace  In 
the  world  Is  not  the  Kremlin  but  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  Communist- 
bloc  countries. 

The  President  uses  often  the  phrases  of 
resoluteness,  but  they  are  accompanied  al- 
ways by  the  plea  for  talk  and  more  talk  with 
the  Soviet  rulers.    He  says: 

"Let  us  always  make  clear  our  willingness 
to  talk.  If  talk  will  help,  and  ova  readiness 
to  fight.  If  fight  we  must.  Let  us  resolve 
to  be  the  masters,  not  the  victims,  of  our 
history,  controlling  our  own  destiny  without 
giving  way  to  blind  suspicion  and  emotion. 
Let  us  distinguish  between  our  hopes  and 
our  Illusions." 

This  reflects  an  Indeclslveness  and  disre- 
gard of  basic  principle  that  has  again  and 
again  frustrated  Western  governments  and 
brought  war  to  Europe.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  become  the  "masters"  of  our  history  hut 
its  victims.  For  we  cannot  Ignore  our  main 
hop>e — an  eventual  alliance  with  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  can  be  Initi- 
ated by  reaching  those  very  people  with  the 
story  of  freedom  and  the  promise  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  help  in  every  way 
to  sustain  then  when  they  chooee  the  path 
of  freedom. 

Have  we  no  voice  with  which  to  speak  to 
the  Soviet  people?  Is  the  Voice  of  America 
to  be  anesthetized  by  official  Instructloa 
from  the  White  Hoiose  and  the  Department 
of  State  not  to  create  tensions  or  say  any- 
thing that  might  possibly  offend  Khrushchev 
and  his  cUque?  Do  we  really  think  that  the 
few  agreements  we  have  obtained,  or  those 
we  may  get  In  the  future,  will  prove  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  sop  to  our  vanity  and 
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pride — a  mecm«  of  lulling  us  Into  continuing 
our  "r«Uu»tlon'*  while  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment strengtbens  Its  hold  on  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Infiltrates  Latin 
America? 

How  should  America  fight  the  cold  war — or 
any  other  kind  of  war?  By  letting  the  other 
fellow  pick  his  own  battleground,  even  as  we 
hold  back  our  real  force,  the  power  that  Is 
built  by  the  voice  of  truth?  For  we  must 
by  day  and  night  keep  reminding  the  Soviet 
people  that  in  the  overthrow  of  their  ty- 
rannical leaders  lies  their  only  hope  and  our 
only  hope  of  world  peace.  What  has 
happened  to  our  Initiative? 


kAitf*  by  Hod.  Barry  Goldwatcr  Before 
tiie  CaliforiiU  Federation  of  Repablican 
Women,  G>rottado,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALDORNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  4, 196i 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  women  of  California  were 
thrilled  last  month  to  present  as  their 
featured  speaker  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  other  body,  the  Honor- 
able Barry  Ooldwatir.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  his  speech  of 
October  3,  1963.  before  the  California 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Coronado,  In  Coronado.  Calif., 
in  my  oongresstonal  district: 

RBMJJUU      BT      SXNATOS      BaBST      OOLOWATZa, 

Rkpubucak.  of  Akizona,  Bxfork  thk  Cau- 
fokkia  fcdebation  of  riptjblican  wobcen. 

OCTOBZB  3,    19C3,  CoaONADO,   Calxf. 

X  am  very  glad  to  be  here  today  and  Z  will 
tell  you  why. 

Uke  President  Kennedy.  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  these  nonpoUtlcal  safaris  Into  the 
Far  West.  They  give  you  a  chance  to  get 
out  and  meet  the  people  and  kiss  a  few 
babies.  They  give  you  a  bright  feeling  of 
being  able  to  grind  a  political  ax  behind  a 
smokescreen  of  nonpartlsanship. 

Of  course.  If  you  have  been  reading  the 
newspapers  you  know  that  the  President's 
tour  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  "conserva- 
tion." Now  I  hope  you  got  the  word  cor- 
rectly. I  said  "conservation."  not  "conserva- 
tism." 

And.  even  though  there  Is  a  lot  of  sub- 
stance that  connects  these  two  words.  I 
thtTifc  you  should  know  that  the  President 
bad  In  mind  such  things  as  natural  re- 
sources, wildlife  preserves,  waterway  systems, 
ftnri  national  parks.  This,  of  course.  Is  com- 
mendable even  though  the  projects  men- 
tioned are  the  kind  that  appeal  to  large 
blocs  of  American  voters. 

Now,  I  have  been  making  a  few  appear- 
ances, too.  And  I  must  confess  that  my 
major  objective  these  days  is  conservation. 
But  It  Is  a  different  kind  of  conservation 
than  the  one  which  held  the  President's 
nonpoUtlcal  attention.  My  interest  Is  in 
conserving  the  basic  values  of  American  life, 
as  well  as  conserving  our  natural  resources 
and  the  like. 

But  I  suggest  that  what  really  needs  con- 
•ervlng  today — In  the  most  urgent  and  Im- 
portant sense — Is  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  military  strength  of  the  Nation  and 
the  constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
anoee  and  our  capitalist  economic  system. 


In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  otir  Job  right 
now  is  the  conservation  of  our  national  honor 
and  the  protection  of  our  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

In  the  domestic  sphere,  our  Job  Is  to  con- 
serve the  free  enterprise  system,  protect  the 
concept  of  limited  Qovernment  and  conserve 
the  right  of  oxir  people  to  run  their  own 
affairs  without  Interference  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

These  are  the  Important  items  on  the  Re- 
publican conservation  list.  They  take  a 
lot  of  doing  and  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that 
we  are  counting  heavily  on  you  women  to 
help  get  the  Job  done. 

You  know,  I  always  like  to  speak  before 
a  group  of  Republican  women.  Not  only 
because  I  have  an  especially  high  regard  for 
the  female  of  the  species,  but  because  I  know 
that  when  the  chips  are  down  in  a  political 
campaign  It  Is  always  the  women  who  pitch 
in  and  take  on  the  tough  chores.  You  know 
men  are  sometimes  a  little  reluctant  to  do 
the  doorbell  ringing,  or  work  on  registration, 
or  handle  the  mailing  and  telephone  cam- 
paigns. But  never  the  women.  They  work 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  dedication  to  a  great 
cause. 

Frankly,  I  dont  know  what  we  would  do 
In  the  Republican  Party  without  the  women 
who  go  in  for  political  action.  I  shudder 
to  think  what  might  have  happened  to  me  in 
my  two  campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate  if  it 
hadnt  been  for  the  women  who  worked  and, 
of  course,  the  women  who  voted. 

Let  me  say  that  I  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  and  I  salute  you  for  your  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  sound  government 
and  individual  freedom.  You  can  take  it 
from  me,  if  you  will,  that  the  Republican 
women,  not  only  here  in  California  but  all 
over  the  country,  are  an  Indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  rough-and-tumble  ctmipalgn 
we  face  next  year.  And  I  believe  that  any- 
one who  has  the  good  fortune  to  nin  for  pub- 
lic ofllce  on  the  Republican  ticket  next  year 
will  find  it  highly  comforting  to  wake  every 
morning  to  the  sure  knowledge  that  women 
like  you  are  backing  him  and  working  for 
him. 

While  traveling  out  here  I  got  to  thinking 
about  the  recent  events  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  Oovernment  and  I  became  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  Washington  is  the 
"Wonderland  of  the  World"  under  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we've  spent 
billions  beefing  up  our  security  so  that  Khru- 
shchev couldnt  bury  us.  only  to  discover 
that  in  the  past  few  weeks  what  the  Ken- 
nedys are  really  working  for  Is  a  Soviet- 
American  mutual  aid  society. 

Think  it  over.  In  leas  than  a  month  the 
New  Frontier  has  offered  to  pick  up  the  check 
for  half  the  cost  of  a  Joint  shot  to  the  moon, 
stop  testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  air  and. 
finally,  ball  out  the  hi^ly  vaunted  Soviet 
farm  collective  with  a  lot  of  what  I'm  willing 
to  bet  wlU  be  tons  of  free  American  wheat. 
There  is  an  old  line  somewhere  that  goes: 
"If  you  can't  lick  them  Join  them,"  but  I  for 
one  am  not  quite  ready  to  lay  down  and  play 
Rover  to  Kremlin  tunes.  And  I  doubt  if 
any  of  you  are  either. 

I  think  the  trouble  Is  that  within  the  past 
few  years  we've  been  getting  a  brainwashing 
on  the  subject  at  Soviet  capabUitles.  Some 
of  those  who  are  pushing  the  hardest  for 
accommodation  with  the  Communists  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  superior 
to  us  aU  the  way  across  the  board.  Tbej 
have  a  better  educational  system,  some  pro- 
fessors claim:  they  have  better  vocational 
schools,  some  planners  insist;  they  have  a 
better  agricultural  system;  better  scientists, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  In  fact,  we  seem  to 
have  been  exposed  to  some  kind  of  Red- 
painted  Utopia  where  those  who  once  wanted 
to  bury  us  are  now  meUowlng.  We  are  led 
to  beUeve  that  Americans,  in  distrusting  the 
Russians,  are  creating  world  tensions  that 


must  be  reduced.  We  never  seem  to  hear 
about  the  world  tensions  which  the  Soviets 
have  created.  The  President.  In  one  of  bis 
nonpoUtlcal  speeches  last  week,  insisted  that 
under  his  administration  Communists  have 
been  stopped. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  they  were  stopped 
In  Cuba.  If  they  have  been  stopped  in  Laos, 
if  they  have  been  stopped  in  Vietnam,  if 
they  have  been  pushed  back  In  Berlin — 
then  I  wlU  eat  my  babushka.  We  have, 
however,  prevented  them  from  landing  on 
Miami — they  are  still  90  miles  away. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  America 
and  the  fact  that  throughout  the  cold  war 
we  have  not  been  the  instigators  of  tension 
between  East  and  West.  I  think  we  ought 
to  stick  up  for  America,  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of  that  goes  around 
asking  everybody  what  they  think  of  us. 

If  your  husband  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  him,  he  would  probably 
talk  it  over  with  you  and  not  trot  around 
the  neighborhood  taking  a  public  opinion 
poll  on  his  faults.  But  not  the  New  Fron- 
tier. The  architects  of  the  present  admin- 
istration want  to  know  what  Khrushchev's 
temperature  is  every  morning.  They  want 
to  know  how  General  deOaulle  enjoyed  his 
breakfast.  They  want  to  know  every  last 
syllable  of  wlAt  Mao  Tse-txmg  had  to  say 
about  Russia  in  his  latest  diatribe. 

At  the  State  Department  I  suppose  all  of 
thU  international  gossip  is  highly  interest- 
ing. But  what  to  me  Is  vastly  more  Impor- 
tant Is  what  our  sworn  enemies  are  doing — 
not  what  they  say  or  how  they  feel. 

What  today  Is  actually  going  on  in  this 
country  in  the  administration's  dealings  with 
foreign  nations  is  a  vast  campaign  to  see  no 
difference,  hear  no  difference,  and  speak  no 
difference.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
quasi-ofllclal  feeling  that  we  are  engaging  in 
a  love  feast  with  the  Soviets  that  only  we  can 
disrupt. 

Along  the  New  Frontier  the  Idea  U  to  con- 
form or  keep  quiet.  Nothing  must  be  done 
to  ruflle  Mr.  Khrushchev's  feelings  or  lead 
him  to  think  that  we  are  superior  to  the 
Soviets  in  any  category.  We  do  not  hear  a 
tough  note  out  of  this  administration  unless 
it  is  directed  at  one  of  our  tried  and  proven 
allies. 

Actually  the  President  has  my  sympathy. 
Not  aU  of  it,  but  some  of  it. 

Vigor — or  vlgah — is  now  a  galloping  ghost. 
It  is  being  expended  where  it  doesn't  count. 
The  strength  which  we  spent  biUlons  to  build 
Is  no  longer  used  In  the  fashion  that  General 
Elsenhower  and  John  Foster  Dulles  used  to 
protect  freedom  against  an  aggressive  enemy. 
No.  today  we  must  sign  a  treaty  with  the  very 
people  the  President  went  on  nationwide 
television  Just  a  year  ago  to  accuse  of  perfidy 
In  Cuba.  What  makes  these  international 
liars  any  more  trustworthy  today  than  they 
were  13  months  ago  when  they  sat  in  the 
President's  Office  and  insisted  they  had  no 
offensive  missiles  In  Cuba?  What  makes  us 
accept  the  Idea  that  this  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  different  from  the  dozens  and 
doeens  of  other  treaties  which  the  Soviets 
have  broken? 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  New  Frontier  Ifl 
equally  disappointing.  In  Washington  right 
now  you  are  pass^  unless  you  agree  that 
Government  has  got  to  grow  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  population.  President  Kennedy  is  Just 
as  convinced  of  this  today  as  he  is  with  the 
idea  that  without  him  America  would  not 
be  going  forward. 

I  suggest  there  Is  no  logic  in  trying  to 
connect  population  growth  with  Government 
growth.  For  example,  there  are  fewer  fann- 
ers today  but  there  are  far  more  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  M 
It  keeps  up  at  the  present  rate  there  will  be 
a  bxu^aucrat  in  Washington  for  every  Indi- 
vid vial  engaged  in  tilling  the  soU. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  corporation  I  happen 
to  know  about  totaled  its  profits,  fUed  its  tax 
return,  and  went  about  its  business  of  sup- 
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plying  the  American  public  with  goods  and 
services,  creating  Jobs  In  the  process.  Today 
that  same  corporation  has  to  fUe  3.600  Qov- 
ernment forms  every  year  on  tax  matters 
alone.  Another  firm  files  37.683  Government 
reports  annually  totaling  48.286  man-hours 
of  work — labor  that  produces  absolutely 
nothing  except  an  excuse  for  hiring  more 
file  clerks  in  Washington. 

I  have  heard  that  it  costs  the  raUroads  $5 
million  a  year  Just  to  fUe  reports  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission.  This,  of 
course.  Is  a  sick  industry  and  you  can  guess 
why. 

ActuaUy,  you  know,  the  Oovernment  is 
smothering  vis  with  loving  kindness  and  de- 
voted attention  to  our  private  affairs.  The 
cost  in  doUars  alone  Is  phenomenal,  but  it 
Is  far  more  seriovis  when  it  is  counted  in 
individual  liberties. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  session  of 
Congress  President  Kennedy  made  207  re- 
quests for  spending  authority  and  70  re- 
quests toe  additional  executive  power. 

This,  again  foUowlng  the  population 
growth.  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than  100 
money  requests  and  40  power  requests  over 
the  requests  to  the  entire  session  of  the 
previous  Congress. 

Actvially  there  is  scarcely  a  corner,  a  niche 
or  a  cranny  of  our  lives  that  Isn't  covered  by 
some  real  or  proposed  edict  of  government. 
I  dont  see  how  we  take  it  and  I  hope  that, 
with  your  help,  we  won't  have  to  take  it 
much  longer. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  way  to  keep  this 
country  great  Is  to  give  it  the  freedom  to 
breathe,  to  stop  laying  hands  on  our  people 
every  time  a  new  child  is  born,  to  stop  the 
Government  from  peering  over  our  shoulders 
at  every  Juncture  of  human  endeav(»-. 

Sometimes  we're  inclined  to  forget  that 
nothing  was  leaning  over  the  shoulders  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  but  loaded  mviskets 
when  they  put  together  a  new  governmental 
experiment  in  hviman   freedom. 

Inventiveness,  free  enterprise,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  and  grow  In  ovir  own  way 
led  to  the  building  of  the  most  productive 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  same  things  will  keep  it  growing,  if 
cur  people  have  a  chance  to  display  these 
virtues. 

In  California  you've  got  problems.  We  all 
have  problems  and  we  must  seize  the  chance 
to  solve  most  of  them  ovirselves  because  un- 
less we  keep  the  door  bolted  and  the  win- 
dows fastened,  somebody  from  Washington 
will  be  out  here  trying  to  solve  them  for  vi»— 
and  at  double  the  local  cost. 

And.  of  covirse,  when  Washington  moves  in 
on  a  local  problem,  we  get  far  more  than 
help.  We  get  tons  of  advice  and  counsel  and 
beneath  the  well-modulated  suggestions  will 
be  the  mailed  fist  of  centralized  government. 

Now  there  are  cures  for  these  problecos. 
Republican  cvires.  And  if  we  dont  foul  up 
the  medicine  with  ovir  own  rancor  I'm  sure 
the  American  people  «rUl  find  the  remedies 
palatable. 

You  know,  as  Republicans  we  wear  a  pretty 
proud  label.  But  it  sets  vis  apart  from  ovir 
fellow  citizens  of  different  poUtical  persua- 
sion only  in  that  what  we  beUeve  we  have 
consistently  believed. 

Ovu-  word  U  good.  We  can  stUl  speU  thrift, 
honesty,  and  dedication. 

We've  never  had  to  apologize  for  what  we've 
tried  to  do  for  America,  and  we  never  will. 

With  this  much  going  for  us  I  don't  see 
bow  we  can  lose.  And  we  can't  lose  if  we'U 
Just  take  a  raincheck  when  the  arguments 
start  about  what  kind  of  a  Republican  one 
or  the  other  of  \ib  happens  to  be. 

I'm  a  Republican  right  down  to  my  gls- 
zard.  I  always  have  been  and  I  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be. 

I'm  not  going  to  read  anyone  out  of  the 
party.  But  I  will  read  anyone  Into  the  party 
that  I  can  get  my  hands  on.  If  they  can  get 
to  the  polls  In  the  right  frame  of  mind  we 


need  them.  And  I  doubt  that  a  single  one 
of  them  could  pollute  our  party  or  strain 
our  integrity  after  the  many  years  we  have 
stood  for  what  is  right  and  Just  and  hon- 
orable for  ovir  beloved  country. 

Republicans  do  not  have  to  be  told  what 
will  happen  to  America  if  we  continue  down 
the  road  the  administration  is  traveling.  It 
is  a  road  that  leads  to  ruin,  and  you  know 
it  as  weU  as  I  do. 

It's  a  historic  road,  littered  with  the  bodies 
of  dead  governments  and  wrecked  freedom. 

It's  a  road  that  goes  nowhere  but  down- 
hill. 

In  my  mind  it's  almost  a  sin  when  vigorous, 
Intelligent,  and  economically  Independent 
I>eople  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
aid  and  succor  In  solving  most  of  their 
community  and  State  problems  when  they 
can  be  solved  close  to  home. 

There  Is  a  place  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  our  lives — a  big  one. 

It  was  ccmcelved  by  ovir  Founding  Fa- 
thers as  an  instrument  to  raise  the  mlUtia 
and  the  money  to  support  them  to  protect 
vu  from  aggression. 

That  is  a  function  it  can  do  and  it  is  a 
function  Americans  respond  to  with  patriotic 
willingness. 

The  blame  for  our  failures  in  confining 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  lies 
not  alone  with  the  President  or  the  Presi- 
dents who  preceded  him.  Congress  must 
bear  an  equal  burden  in  creating  the  climate 
of  centralism  that  has  engulfed  us. 

I  say  to  you  here  today,  that  the  remedy 
is  not  half  as  drastic  as  the  disease.  The 
remedy  is  to  elect  Republicans  in  large  nvim- 
bers  to  the  House  and  Senate  next  year  as 
you   choose   a   Republican   President. 

The  only  pain  and  suffering  will  be  on  the 
other  side,  and  it  will  be  enlightening  to 
handle  the  whole  problem  on  an  out-patient 
basis. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  as  Americans  we  need 
not  offer  any  apology  to  any  other  humans 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Woodrow  WUson 
said  that  "only  free  people  can  hold  their 
purpose  steady  to  a  common  end.  and  prefer 
the  Interest  of  mankind  to  any  narrow  in- 
terest of  their  own." 

We  have  for  decades  held  that  purpose 
and  continue  to  do  so. 

We  have,  however,  reached  a  point  where 
we  are  obligated  as  a  free  people  to  hold  to 
the  purpose  of  our  own  way  ot  life. 

It  Is  a  purpose  that  Is  the  marvel  of  the 
world,  the  call  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved, 
the  beacon  of  eternal  hope  to  the  oppressed. 

It  is  American  and  I  love  It.  I  am  proud 
of  the  chance  to  work  for  It,  to  try  and  make 
It  a  better  country  for  us  all. 


What  Happened  to  President  Kennedy's 
"Profiles  in  Conrafe"  in  Kortfa  Case? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  4,  1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
eran correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  writes  as  fol- 
lows In  that  newspaper  on  November  3, 
1963: 

At  Wittenberg  College,  October  17.  1960. 
Preoidenttal  Candidate  Kennedy  promised 
that  if  elected  he  wotild  impose  "a  single, 
comprehensive  code  on  conflicts  of  interest 
*  *  *  drawing  a  clearer  line  between  pro- 
priety and  Impropriety  •  •  •  protecting  the 


public  against  the  unethical  btfutvloc  *  *  *. 
All  America  seeks  a  government  which  no 
man  holds  to  his  own  interest  *  *  *.  The 
next  President  mvist  set  the  moral  tone,  and 
I  refer  not  only  to  his  language." 

At  his  press  conference  on  November 
1,  1963,  President  Kennedy  waa  asked 
these  questions: 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the 
letters  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Fred) 
Korth  wrote  made  his  resignation  advisable, 
and  was  requested? 

Answer.  I  think  the  letters  which  Mr. 
Korth  and  I  exchanged,  I  think,  explain  the 
situation  as  I  would  Uke  to  see  It  explained. 

Question.  Mr.  President-^— 

Answer.  Mr.  Korth,  I  think,  worked  hard 
for  the  Navy  and  he  Indicated  his  desire  to 
return  to  private  life  and  I  accepted  that  de- 
cision. But  I  think  he  worked  hard  for  the 
Navy. 

Later  in  the  same  press  conference,  the 
questioning  on  the  same  subject  was  re- 
newed as  follows : 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Navy  Secretary 
[Fred]  Korth  had  some  correspondence 
which  indicated  he  worked  very  hard  for  the 
Continental  National  Bank  of  FcHth  Worth 
while  he  was  in  Government,  as  well  as  for 
the  Navy,  and  that  dviring  this  same  period 
of  time  that  he  negotiated,  or  took  part  in 
the  decision  on  a  contract  involving  that 
bank's — one  of  that  bank's  best  customers, 
the  General  Dynamics  firm.  I  wonder  if  this 
fvilfills  the  requirements  of  your  code  of 
ethics  in  Government,  and  if,  In  a  general 
way.  you  think  that  it  is  within  the  law  and 
proper? 

Answer.  In  the  case  of  the  contract,  the 
TFX  contract,  as  you  know,  Mr.  MoUenhoff, 
that  matter  was  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Jvistice  to  see  whether  there  was  a  con- 
flict of  interest  and  the  Judgment  was  that 
there  was  not.     That  Is  No.  1. 

No.  a.  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  the  com- 
pany, that  bank  was  one  of  a  number  of 
banks  which  participated  In  a  line  of  credit 
and  it  was  relatively  a  small  amount  of 
money,  as  bank  loans  go.  So  In  answer  to 
yovir  question.  I  have  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Korth  acted  in  any  way  Improperly  In  the 
TFX  matter.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
(pinion  1  may  have  about  whether  Mr.  Korth 
might  have  written  more  letters  and  been 
busier  than  he  shovild  have  been  in  one  way 
or  another. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Korth  benefited  improperly 
during  his  term  In  ofllce  In  the  Navy,  and  I 
have  no  evidence,  and  you  have  not.  as  I 
understand  the  press  has  not  produced  any, 
nor  the  McClellan  committee,  whleh  I  would 
Indicate  that  in  any  way  he  acted  improperly 
In  the  TFX.  I  have  alwajrs  believed  that  in- 
nuendoes shovild  be  Jvistlfled  before  they  are 
made,  either  by  me  and  the  Congress  or  even 
the  press. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Kennedy 
"Profiles  in  Courage?"  What  has  hap- 
pened with  resF)ect  to  his  bold  and  reas- 
suring words  as  spoken  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency;  when,  for 
political  purposes,  he  was  pointing  a 
finger  at  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  Sherman  Adams-Goldfine 
episode? 

As  Mr.  Krock  says : 

As  soon  as  he  learned  of  Korth's  lapses 
from  this  code  of  ofllcial  ethics,  the  Presi- 
dent conveyed  the  word  to  his  Navy  Secre- 
tary that  Immediate  resignation  was  In 
order  •  •  •.  But  by  his  words  at  the  press 
oonferenoe  be  strangely  diluted  his  very 
creditable  deed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  submit 
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for  tnintiiur  in  the  Rkcokd  the  entire 
article  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday  last: 

Th«   Kokth   Casx:  Kzmmkdt's   Explanation 
or    TH«    Navt    S»c«rrA«T'a    Resionatiom 

SXAMimD 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washinoton,  November  3. — Prertdent  Ken- 
nedy expressed  %  deelre  common  to  occupants. 
of  hla  ollloe  whom  a  subordinate  haa  em- 
bwraned  when  asked  at  his  news  conference 
U  he  thought  certain  letters  written  by 
Navy  Secretary  Korth  made  the  resignation 
of  this  official  "advisable"  and  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  requested  It.  "I  think,"  he  re- 
plied, "the  letters  which  Mr.  Korth  and  I 
exchanged  are  the — explain  the  situation  as 
I  would  like  to  see  it  explained." 

But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  choice  of 
words  was  Inadvertent,  no  predecessor  has 
arrayed  himself  with  such  candor  on  the  side 
of  the  proposition  that  the  press  should  not 
explore  the  background  of  official  explana- 
tions of  events  In  Oovernment  that,  on  their 
face  and  In  the  attendant  drcxunstances, 
are  plainly  a  coverup  of  the  actual  situation. 
Por  the  letters  the  President  referred  to 
(which  were  not,  of  course,  the  letters  his 
questioner  described)  are  exceUent  examples 
of  deliberate  concealment. 

Secretary  Korth 's  October  11  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  President  gave  as  his  only 
reason  the  need  "to  return  to  private  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  my  pressing  private  affairs." 
In  his  prompt  reply  (October  12)  accepting 
the  resignation,  Mr.  Kennedy  made  no  com- 
ment on  the  reason  for  It  given  by  Korth, 
confining  his  composition  to  generous — and 
deserved — praise  of  the  Secretary's  "advance- 
ment of  national  security  Interests,"  and 
said  these  had  put  "the  Nation  In  yovir  debt." 
Therefore,  the  explanation  supplied  by  this 
exchange,  the  one  the  President  said  he 
"would  like  to  see"  deemed  sufficient,  stands 
in  the  official  record  merely  as  this : 

Secretary  Korth  resigned  only  because  the 
pressure  of  "private  affairs"  overcame  his 
dedicated  desire  to  continue  to  support  the 
leadership  of  our  national  defense  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  McNamara.  •  »  • 
Mr.  Kennedy's  estimate  of  Korth 's  service  was 
high  and  without  qxiallflcatlon. 

If  the  press  had  accommodated  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  {H^erence,  and  let  It  go  at 
that,  the  subject  would  not  have  been  revived 
by  a  question  later  In  the  news  conference. 
Perhape  the  detailed  nature  of  this  second 
Inquiry  persuaded  Mr.  Kennedy  he  must  go 
beyond  the  official  record  he  previously  had 
said  he  would  like  to  have  accepted  as  an 
adsquat«  explanation.  However,  go  beyond 
It  he  did,  oondcMilng  In  words  a  breach  of  the 
ethics  to  which  he  pledged  his  administra- 
tion In  the  campaign  of  1960  that  he  had  al- 
ready redeemed  In  action. 

SFDEDT    XXSICNATION 

As  soon  as  he  learned  of  Korth 's  lapses 
from  this  code  of  official  ethics,  the  Presi- 
dent conveyed  the  word  to  his  Navy  Secretary 
that  Immediate  resignation  was  In  order.  In 
so  doing.  Mr.  Kennedy  suited  with  firmness 
and  promptnees  In  highly  favorable  contrast 
to  the  performances  of  two  previous  adminis- 
trations In  comparable  clrciunstancee.  But 
by  his  words  at  the  press  conference  he 
strangely  diluted  his  very  creditable  deed. 

The  amount  of  the  subscription  to  TFX 
loan  to  General  Dynamics  by  the  bank  from 
which  Korth  had  come  to  public  office,  said 
Vn  the  President,  had,  after  all,  "been  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  oi  money  as  bank  loans 
go;"  so  there  was  "nothing  Improper"  In  the 
Navy  Secretary's  participation  in  the  decl- 
bUhi  to  give  the  contract  to  General  Dy- 
namics. And,  as  for  Korth's  letters  on  Navy 
stationery.  Including  an  offer  to  the  bank 
to  Include  some  of  Its  "best  customers  •  •  • 
to  a  little  party"  on  the  Secretary's  oOclal 


yacht  Seqvoi*.  the  President  dismissed  them 
by  saying:  "This  (TFX  affair]  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  opinion  I  may  have  about 
whether  Mr.  Korth  might  have  written  more 
letters  and  been  busier  than  he  should  have 
been  In  one  way  or  another. 

WHITS    HOUSX    ATTrrXTDX 

That  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  news  confer- 
ence comments  furnishes  only  another  U- 
lustratlon  that  the  stern  ethical  attitude  of 
presidential  candidates  is  prone  to  undergo 
a  softening  process  when  they  enter  the 
White  House. 

The  admirable  qus^lty  in  President  Tru- 
man that  evoked  greater  intensity  In  his 
friendship  when  his  friends  got  themselves 
In  trouble  was  supplemented  by  his  fierce 
protective  Instinct  for  his  p«irty  when  some 
of  these  friends  got  his  administration  In 
trouble,  too.  And  President  Elsenhower  long 
and  stubbornly  Justified  acceptance  of  gifts 
by  Sherman  Adams  that  engendered  the 
public  disapproval  which  finally  persuaded 
Adams  he  was  seriously  injuring  the  Presi- 
dent by  retaining  his  most  Influential  White 
House  poet. 

On  June  18.  1959,  3  months  before  Adams' 
resignation.  President  Eisenhower  gave  a 
news  conference  his  views  on  the  ethical 
Issue  Involved,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  pertinent  excerpts: 

"A  gift  Is  not  necessarUy  a  bribe.  One  Is 
evil,  the  other  Is  a  tangible  expression  of 
friendship.  •  •  •  Anyone  who  knows  Sher- 
man Adams  has  never  had  any  doubt  of  his 
personal    Integrity   and   honesty.  •   •   •  But 

•  •  •  in  not  being  sufficiently  alert  In  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  gifts  of  which  he  was 
a   recipient   could   be  •   •   •  misinterpreted 

•  *  *  as  attempts  to  Influence  his  (mlltlcal 
actions  •  •  •  to  that  extent  he  was  •  •  • 
'Imprudent.*  •  •  •  Personally,  I  respect  him 
because  of  his  personal  and  official  Integrity. 
I  need  him." 

ETHICAI,    CLXAXANCE 

The  sponsors  of  the  "shakedowns"  for  pres- 
entation portraits  to  Judges  and  campaign 
funds  via  testimonial  dinners,  etc.,  that  have 
attained  a  peak  of  frequency  in  Washington 
ask  no  better  ethical  clearance  than  this. 

At  Wittenberg  College.  October  17.  1960, 
Presidential  Candidate  Kennedy  promised 
that.  If  elected,  he  would  imp)ose  "a  single, 
comprehensive  code  on  conflicts  of  interest 

•  •  •  drawing  a  clearer  line  between  pro- 
priety and  Impropriety  •  •  •  protecting  the 
public  against  the  unethical  behavior.  •  •  • 
All  America  seeks  a  Government  which  no 
man  holds  to  his  own  Interest.  •  •  •  The 
next  President  must  set  the  moral  tone,  and 
I  refer  not  only  to  his  language." 

This  was  the  part  of  the  pledge  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  failed  to  serve  by  excusing.  In 
words,  the  official  actions  he  had,  by  deed, 
certified  as  Inexcusable. 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  4, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  newsletter  of 
November  2,  1963: 

DAIXAS — ^PBOUD,    COXTKAGCODS — TkXTLT    THS 

HoMK  OF  THX  Pub  and  thx  Bxavx 

Dallas  Is  second  to  none  as  an  American 
comm\inlty  standing  for  all  the  highest  ideals 


of  Americanism.  Its  people  are  the  finest 
type  of  cltliens — courageous,  courteous,  de- 
termined, daring.  Industrious,  kind,  patri- 
otic— possessing  all  the  qualities  which  set 
apart  those  who  founded  this  Nation  and 
the  pioneers  who  began  its  development. 
Through  the  years  Dallas  leaders  have  been 
unselfish,  forward-looking,  builders  with 
giant  ideas  and  giant  abilities.  Dallas  has 
now,  and  has  always  had,  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  respected  police  forces  any- 
where in  the  world.  Dallas  has  enjoyed  ca- 
pable, hard-working,  successful  administra- 
tions. 

Dallas  is  America.  Its  people  are  Ameri- 
cans remembering  and  inspired  by  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Alamo.  Dallas  contributions  to 
business.  Industry,  art,  culture,  have  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  greatness  of  America. 
IS  sKLF-carncisM  becoming  actual  CHAaAcrr* 

ASSASSINATION  7 

Why  should  there  be  any  discrediting  of 
Dallas?  Why  should  all  of  its  people  be  sub- 
jected to  abuse  because  a  few  express  Intem- 
perance? Why  are  good  people,  with  good 
Intentions,  taken  in  and  assume  a  feeling  of 
guilt  where  no  guilt  exists,  and  apologize  for 
a  community  that  has  done  no  wrong? 

LXT'S   TAKE    A    CaiTlCAL    LOOK    AT    THX    CUmRBNT 
ATTACKS  ON   DALLAS 

Dallas— What  it  ia—What  it  stands  for 

1.  Dallas  Is  a  community  of  people  who 
believe  in  the  individual  and  capitalism. 

2.  No  city  In  the  Nation  can  outstrip  Dal- 
las In  growth  figures.  In  Job  opportunities,  in 
new  car  registrations.  In  home  building.  In 
tackling  slum  problems.  In  rejuvenating  its 
blighted  areas,  and  all  on  its  own  through 
private,  individual  inltative. 

3.  Dallas  has  never  had  racial  demonstra- 
tions, violence  against  minorities,  bombings, 
race  riots  that  have  plagued  so  many  other 
communities  in  both  the  North  and  South 
without  apology. 

4.  Dtaias  petusefuUy  integrated,  quietly  and 
through  Its  own  efforts. 

5.  Dallas  citizens  of  all  races,  religions,  and 
economic  status  have  Joined  their  talents 
and  their  efforts  In  creating  a  great,  beauti- 
ful, dynamic,  free  community. 

Because  Dallas  is  now  in  the  headlines  over 
the  United  Nations,  let's  appraise  that  orga- 
nization. 

1 .  The  original  purpose  and  Charter  of  the 
UJ».,  supported  by  aU  peace-loving,  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  has  been  subverted  by  the 
Communists,  the  godless,  the  Imperialistic 
Soviet  Union,  the  purveyors  of  hate,  revolu- 
tions and  destruction  of  freedom  everywhere. 

2.  The  money  of  U.S.  taxpayers  has  been 
used  to  subvert  the  United  States  and  to 
strengthen  its  enemies.  We  pay  40  percent 
of  the  total  cost  and  have  1  vote.  The  Com- 
munists refuse  to  pay  legitimate  costs  and 
have  many  votes. 

3.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  has 
been  threatened  by  attacks  upon  our  system 
of  government  and  the  steady  attempts  to 
impose  the  will  of  the  U.N.  on  the  American 
people,  to  replace  our  own  Constitution  and 
national  institutions.  United  Nations  con- 
ventions (agreements)  supersede  our  Con- 
stitution. 

4.  The  military  head  of  the  U.N.  Is  always  a 
Communist  even  though  the  enemy  fought 
by  the  U.N.  has  always  been  Communist  sup- 
ported. 

Is  it  any  wonder  some  citizens  verge  on 
lntemp)erance  with  pent-up  concern?  One 
thing  the  citizens  of  Dallas  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.N.  have  in  common — they 
are  people.  People  make  mistakes.  People 
disagree.  People  become  Intemperate. 
These  are  among  our  human  fallings.  Be- 
ing people  does  not  excuse  nor  permit  us  to 
condone  discourtesy,  violence.  Intemperance, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  all  to  ex- 
press their  beliefs. 
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WE  MUST  lUSP  EVKBT  STTOATION  IN  PKRSPXCTIVC 

The  vehemence  of  the  attack  on  Dallas  as 
a  city  because  of  the  recent  Incident  Involv- 
ing the  U.N.  Ambassador  may  be  causing  some 
to  lose  perspective  and  to  forget  that  many 
people  are  fed  up  with  the  U.N. 

Dallas  is  not  disgraced  by  the  action  of  an 
individual,  nor  even  a  group  of  people.  The 
Dallas  record  for  courtesy,  for  fair  treatment, 
for  freedom  Is  all  too  well  known.  But  by 
getting  the  people  of  DaUas  to  assume  blame 
for  something  of  which  they  are  not  guilty, 
by  having  the  press  and  wire  services  and 
the  commentators  castigate  Dallas  and  Its 
people,  the  real  issue  Is  befogged  and  the 
cause  of  the  Intemperance  Is  not  remem- 
bered, and  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
are  encouraged.  This  all  fits  in  with  the 
Communist  objective. 

However  badly  their  feelings  were  ex- 
pressed, to  whatever  ungentlemanly  and  un- 
Dallas  acts  to  which  these  feelings  led,  the 
basic  fact  Is  that  the  American  people  are 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  course  this  Na- 
tion Is  following  and  the  activities  of  the 
UJI. 

The  U.N.  Is  not  keeping  the  petice.  There 
have  been  60  wars  since  It  was  founded. 
T^ere  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  wars  going 
on  at  this  moment  when  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  XJH.  says  the  world  Is  at  peace. 

In  too  many  cases  the  UJf.  Itself  Is  fo- 
menting war. 

It  Is  not  bringing  about  better  Interna- 
tional understanding,  but  its  memljer  na- 
tions are  undermining  free  governments 
everywhere  and  imperiling  ovir  own  country. 
Imagine  the  absurdity  of  the  UJJ.-run  Ko- 
rean war  In  which  133,(X)0  American  men 
were  killed  and  Injured  by  Communists 
while  a  Communist  headed  the  UlT.  military 
operation. 

Can  we  refuse  to  forgive  the  actions  of  a 
young  man  (not  a  Dallaslte  by  the  way)  who 
lost  his  head  because  of  his  resentment 
against  the  U.N.  that  threatens  his  freedom 
and  his  country's  freedom,  and  yet  forgive 
the  actions  of  the  UU.? 

Must  Dallas  hang  its  head  In  shame  be- 
cause of  the  hotheaded  actions  of  a  few 
and  yet  condone  UJr.  actions  In  Katanga, 
in  Laos  and  Vietnam  where  American  boys 
are  dying?  Do  you  believe  that  Dallas  must 
apologize  as  a  city  for  an  unhappy  and  re- 
grettable incident,  but  accept  the  brutal 
facts  of  Hungary  and  the  glossing  over  by  the 
U.N.  of  the  murder  of  men,  women,  and 
children  there  by  the  Red  Army?  Do  you 
approve  the  UJI.  buying  Russian  Jeepw  with 
U.S.  money  to  give  to  Castro?  This  hap- 
pened. If  you  disapprove  vocally  of  such 
things,  are  you  to  be  called  Intemperate? 
Dallas  will  alvrays  regret  Intemperance. 
Dallas  will  always  glory  in  its  reputation 
for  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

Dallas  will  continue  to  fight  for  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Dallas,  the  whole  city  of  Dallas,  should 
not  accept  unjust  criticism  because  of  the 
isolated  actions  of  a  few. 

Dallas  win  continue  its  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent a  welcome  to  any  visitor,  afford  him 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  will  protect 
the  right  of  those  who  disagree  to  do  so 
within  the  bounds  of  good  conduct. 

Dallas  and  its  people,  however,  must  not 
be  throttled,  nor  discredited,  nor  made  a 
party  to  their  own  self-destruction  by  being 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  sound  off  when  we 
feel  our  city,  our  State,  and  our  Nation  Is  In 
danger.  We  remember  well  the  warning  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that,  "If  destruction  be 
our  lot  we  ourselves  must  be  its  author  and 
its  finisher." 

The  real  issue — the  U.N.  today  is  engaging 
in  many  actions  harmful  to  peace,  to  the 
Communist    captive    people,    and    to    UJB. 
sovereignty. 
Dallas  must  never  be  discredited. 


Democrats  «b4  Repvbficans  Oppose  Sof- 
(estioB  A^TUiced  by  PoIhicMB  To  Sol 
TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  4,  1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  a  certain 
presidential  aspirant  believes  strongly 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  be  sold  to  private  enterprise. 
The  proposal  to  sell  TVA  has  met  with 
strong  and  united  opposition  not  only 
from  the  Democrats  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area,  but  also  from  members  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

The  Nashville  Banner,  in  a  recent 
story,  has  pointed  out  that  Tennessee's 
three  Republican  Congressmen  have 
come  out  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
proposal  by  a  member  of  their  party 
to  sell  TVA,  thus  placing  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  congressional  dele- 
gation, along  with  many  others,  against 
a  sellout  of  TVA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  press  reports 
containing  statements  opposing  any  sale 
of  TVA  for  the  Record.  These  state- 
ments follow : 

State  GOP  Congressmen   Opposed  to  Sale 
or  TVA 

Tennessee's  three  Republican  Congress- 
men, Representative  Howard  Bakes,  Knox- 
ville;  Representative  William  Brock  m, 
Chattanooga,  and  Representative  James 
QxnLLEN,  Kingsport,  have  declared  they 
would  be  against  any  consideration  of  the 
sale  of  the  TVA  as  discussed  by  Senator 
Barbt  Goldwates  earlier  this  week. 

Brock,  a  conservative  and  an  ally  of  Gold- 
water,  said  that  although  he  endorsed  with- 
out qualification  the  principle  of  maximiz- 
ing free  enterprise,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  feasible  to  turn  TVA  power  operations 
over  to  private  Industry.  The  freshman 
Congressman  said  he  would  actively  oppose 
any  such  move. 

QuiLLEN  said  "TVA  has  been  with  tis  for 
many  years,  and  in  my  Judgment,  it  Is  not 
feasible  or  workable  to  sell  it — as  much  as  I 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

"The  functions  which  TVA  exercise  In 
respect  to  flood  control,  conservation,  navi- 
gation and  electric  power  production  are  so 
Interrelated  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  could 
not  economically  be  divided  and  operated 
separately,"  QunxxN  stated. 

"Plood  control  and  navigation  are  the 
functions  of  the  Oovernment,  and  TVA,  in 
the  area  which  It  serves.  Is  assiimlng  the 
leadership  in  these  fields,  particularly  flood 
control.  TVA  must  accelerate  its  leadership 
in  this  field,  and  I  am  assured  that  this  is 
their  plan,"  he  added. 

Bakes  said  he  Is  unequivocally  opposed 
to  the  suggestion  that  TVA  be  sold  to  private 
Industry. 

He  stated  TVA  was  created  by  Congress 
to  comprehensively  develop  the  Tennessee 
River  and  "is  a  model  for  watershed  devel- 
opments throughout  the  world." 

Tennessee's  two  Senators  have  strong- 
ly op]x>sed  this  sale.  Senator  Albert 
Gore  stated: 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  any  proposal 
to  sell  the  TVA.  The  Idea  Is  wholly  Im- 
practical and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 


Senator  H.  S.  Waltkrs  stated: 
Recent  suggrestlons  that  the  sale  of  TVA 
to  private  Industry  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of    Tennessee    and    the    Nation    Is   certainly 
without  any  basis  of  fact. 

We  In  the  Tennessee  VaUey  are  proud  of 
the  fine  work  of  TVA  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  seriously  consider  the  disruptive  sug- 
gestion put  forth  by  someone  unfamiliar 
with  the  people  and  the  economy  of  the 
seven -State  area  served  by  TVA. 

Prom  press  reports  others  comment: 

Representative  Clifford  Davis,  Democrat, 
of  Memphis,  said  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA 
"is  absolutely  ill-founded,  unwise,  and  will 
never  happen  in  this  country." 

Davis  said  that  even  the  private  power 
people  In  this  country  admit  It  [TVA]  Is 
efficient  and  well  managed." 

"I  wholeheartedly  disagree,"  said  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L.  Evins,  Smlthvllle.  "He 
[GoLOWATER]  doesn't  even  have  the  facts  on 
what  TVA  means  to  the  Nation." 

BviNS,  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  called  Goldwatke  "very 
shortsighted  and  provincial  In  opposing 
TVA." 

While  the  Arizona  Senator  Is  doing  this. 
BNriNs  said,  he  often  comes  to  the  committee 
with  requests  for  reclamation  projects  for 
his  arid  West. 

Representative  Tom  MtTUUT,  Democrat,  of 
Jackson,  said  of  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA: 
"Certainly  not — not  at  all. 

"It's  operating  fine  now.  We  should  con- 
tinue It." 

Aske :  In  what  areas  It  is  operating  fine, 
Mttrrat  answered : 

"All  over." 

He  called  It  perfect. 

Representative  Robert  A.  (Pats)  Everitt, 
Democrat,  of  Union  City,  said,  "It  seems 
that  Senator  Golowater  should  see  the  bene- 
fits that  TVA  has  rendered  to  the  valley 
before  he  capitulates  to  the  private  power 
lobby. 

"I  certainly  think  the  people  of  the  valley 
appreciate  the  benefits  that  have  been  af- 
forded them  from  an  agency  that  Is  paying 
its  own  way." 

Everett  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  TVA 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. yo\ing  men  and  young  women  would 
never  have  remained  in  the  farm  areas  to 
make  the  contributions  they  are  now  mak- 
ing. 

"Either  Senator  Goldwatcr  is  misin- 
formed," Everest  said,  "or  he  cares  not  for 
the  people  of  the  valley." 

Tennessee's  other  Congressmen  agreed 
Saturday  that  TVA  should  not  be  sold,  most 
of  them  vigorously  defending  the  agency. 

GoLDWATER  made  his  statement  to  Pulton 
after  the  fifth  district  Elepresentative  htul 
Inquired  of  the  Senator  if  he  was  correctly 
quoted  in  a  magazine  article  about  selUng 
the  valley  agency. 

Representative  Richard  Fulton,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Tennessee,  said: 

During  the  previous  administration  TVA 
was  referred  to  as  a  form  of  creeping 
socialism.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  success- 
ful Government  service  which  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  a  great  number  of  people  must 
oome  under  this  attack. 

Representative  Ross  Bass,  Democrat, 
of  Tennessee,  said: 

I  am  shocked  that  a  man  who  Is  supposed 
to  have  the  basic  concept  of  Government  and 
the  Intellect  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  would  make  such  a  proposal,  to  slash 
up,  divide,  and  destroy  an  institution  that 
Is  so  important  not  only  to  the  seven-State 
area  that  it  serves  as  a  power  producing  and 
dUtributing  agency  but  to  all  the  Nation. 
To  deny  the  great  service  it  performs  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  means 
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of  det«nnlnlxi«  tlie  kctiial  cost  at  producing 
power;  to  •top  th«  TVA  from  prortUlng  a 
ywtlBtlck  for  thi«  purpose  for  all  power-pro- 
duclcg  a«enclM  in  the  Unitad  StatM.  would 
be  wasteful  and  foolhardy. 

Bass  also  said: 

It  la  providing  a  great  service  to  all  tJie 
Nation  in  the  area  of  power  production,  coet 
analysee,  and  the  yardstick  for  power  cort  to 
all  of  the  citicezu  of  the  United  States. 

Con^essmsoi  Robirt  E.  (Bob)  Jones, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  said: 

I  can  think  of  no  more  prepoeteroua  pro- 
poeal  than  to  sell  TVA  to  the  private  power 
trust. 

In  view  of  Mr.  aou>WAT«a*8  long  antl-TVA 
record,  it  is  obvious  he  Is  really  proposing  the 
death  of  our  most  successful  model  of  a 
free  people's  cooperative  effort  with  the  Oov- 
•nunent. 

Mr.  GoLSWaTKB  certainly  demonstrates 
dearly  that  he  is  no  friend  of  the  South. 
What  he  Is  advocating  Is  that  the  average 
TVA  power  user,  who  pays  slightly  leas  than 
1  cent  a  Ulowatt-hoiir  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  2.4  cents,  have  his 
power  rates  increased. 

In  other  words,  he  offers  more  of  the 
same  old  discrimination  against  the  South 
which  has  been  so  true  of  his  party  over 
the  years.  This  is  what  be  means  by  con- 
servatism. 

JoNKS,  who  has  been  a  chief  sponsor  of 
TVA  legislation  dxiring  his  17  years  in 
Congress,  also  said : 

Befcn^  TVA.  the  Tennessee  Valley  was 
called  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem. 
It  has  been  TVA  which  not  only  harneased 
thfS  TenneMee  River  and  provided  flood  con- 
trol, navlgaUon  and  power,  but  promoted  the 
veil-being  of  those  in  this  regiou  as  well. 

Should  TVA  be  sold  to  private  interests. 
Its  ntimerous  services — such  as  navigation 
and  flood  control — would  be  left  high  and 
4ry. 

He  explained  that  TVA's  payments  in 
Meu  of  taxes  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments axe  about  the  same  as  the  taxes 
paid  by  other  utility  systems  and  that 
TVA  pays  no  Federal  income  tax  because 
It  makes  no  profits.  Just  as  private  in- 
dustry pays  no  Federal  taxes  when  It 
makes  no  profits. 

TVA  and  its  contract  distributors  have 
paid  more  than  $210.7  milllCMi  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The 
agency  Is  required  by  law  to  repay  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  next  50  years  all  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  it  for  power  purposes. 

Alabama  Ocm^rreesman  Cau.  El- 
liott said  Qoldwatxr's  opposition  to 
TVA  Is  hard  to  understand  when  It  is 
remembered  that  he  is  now  sponsoring 
legislation  (8.  1658)  for  a  $1.1  bUllon 
public  water  and  power  project — a  sort 
of  western  TVA — for  his  own  State  of 
Arizona.    He  said: 

Apparently  the  Junlcw  Senator's  position 
Is  that  if  you  spend  $1.7  billion  for  a  pub- 
lic power  project  to  serve  seven  Southern 
States,  that  Is  socialism.  But.  the  spend- 
ing of  $1.1  billion  for  the  same  purpose  in 
one  State  Is  enlightened  conservatism — If 
that  State  Just  happens  to  be  Senator  Gold- 

WATn*B. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  Ooldwatw,  the 
Alabama  Congressman  said: 

Since  you  come  from  a  section  of  the 
country  2,000  miles  removed  from  the 
region  served  by  TVA,  it  is  possible  that 
you  are  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
progress  and  growth  that  has  been  engen- 
dered by  the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 


For  your  Caformatloa.  Senator,  the  Teo- 

nsssee  Valley  Authority  in  Just  30  years  has 
transformed  what  was  a  dspi  eased  and 
eroded  valley— the  Nation's  most  urgent 
economic  problem — into  what  Is  now  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  progressive  sec- 
tions of  our  oommon  oountry. 

The  TVA  has  stimulated  the  private  In- 
vestment of  almost  $1  billion  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  shoreline,  and  Is  providing  Job  op- 
portunities. dlrecUy  and  indirectly,  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Alabamlans  and  other  south- 
erners. The  great  network  of  31  dams  which 
make  up  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
tamed  and  harnessed  rivers  which  once 
flooded  their  banks  and  ran  berserk  through 
our  region,  leaving  behind  devastation,  de- 
spair and  incalcuiable  human  misery  and 
BXifferlng. 

I  am  sure.  Senator  Ooldwats*,  that  upon 
reflection,  you  would  not  consider  these  ac- 
complishments as  socialistic,  or  as  a  hoax. 

From  a  news  clipping  we  read: 

Senator  Jokm  Sbxbman  Coopni,  RepubU- 
can,  of  Kentucky,  said  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lican's idea  came  as  a  surprise.  •*l>ecause  he 
hasn't  offered  anything  Uke  that  in  Con- 
gress." 

"I  dont  think,"  Ooopm  said,  -nt  (sal*  of 
TVA)  Is  going  to  happen  whoever  is  elected 
President.  There  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  have  opposed  the  TVA.  but  I've  never 
beard  of  anyone — including  OoLDWSTsa — of- 
fering a  bill  to  seU  the  TVA." 

Coopoi  said  he  had  made  the  flrst  propo- 
siUon  to  require  TVA  to  finance  Its  facilities, 
and  he  added,  "It  Is  now  financing  them  and 
Is  repaying  Its  advances  from  the  Oovern- 
ment." 

"Utterly  ridiculous,"  said  Representative 
Pat  JsNNiNoa,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  of  the 
Ooldwater  suggestion. 

Senator  John  Spaskman,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  called  it  entirely  impractical  and 
said  It  would  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  He  added  he 
doubted  GoLDWATxa  wovild  gain  any  support- 
ers for  his  proposal,  especially  in  the  TVA 
area.  

Representative  F»awk  A.  Stubslkfibld. 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  caUed  the  Idea  "the 
most  asinine,  stupid  suggesUon  I've  heard 
since  I've  been  in  Congreas." 

"The  TVA."  STOvaunxu*  said,  "is  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
South.  I  note  that  aoiJ)WAT«a  U  promoting 
the  central  Arizona  project,  which  will  coet 
$1.1  billion.  Let  him  take  car*  of  Arizona; 
we  wlU  take  care  of  the  TVA  area." 

Congressman  Oeorge  Httddlxstow,  J«., 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  stated: 

The  proposal  to  seU  TVA  is  among  the 
most  preposterous  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention in  a  long  time.  For  the  Government 
to  loee  this  great  asset  would  certainly  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  The 
sooner  the  thought  Is  dispelled  the  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  this  un- 
sound and  unwise  proposal,  I  suggest,  Is 
costing  the  distingiiished  presidential  as- 
pirant thousands  of  votes,  as  thousands 
are  leaving  his  banner  because  of  this  one 
unwise  and  erratic  suggestion. 


Secretary  DiDon  Speaks  ia  Ark«B$a$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ASKAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  4.  1963 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  1,  1963.  the  Honorable 


Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iiry.  spoke  before  the  Second  Arkansas 
Federal  Tax  Institute  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette.  Little  Rock.  He  made  a  mas- 
terful address  explaining  the  tax  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  Nation  today 
and  the  problems  before  the  Congress 
concerning  tax  legislation. 

In  the  address  he  paid  high  tribute  to 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Wilbuk  Mills, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  who  Is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  tax  legislation.  He  also  paid 
tribute  to  Senator  P'ot.bricht  of  Arkan- 
sas, who  is  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  address  in 
the  Conoressiokal  Rkcoro  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  because  In  a  few  days  we 
will  be  considering  a  bill  to  raise  the 
debt  Umlt: 

Remarks  bt  ths  Hono«abli  DorctAS  DnxoK, 
SscasTAST  or  thx  Tesasust.   Bsroax  thc 

SCCONO    ASKANSAS    PEDKRAI.    TAX    INSTTTUTB 

AT  THs  HoTKL  LArATnTX,  LrTTLS  Rock, 
Ask..  Pan>AT,  Novxmbks  1.  1063 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here  today 
In  this  vigorous  State  which  Is  engaged  In 
such  an  Intensive  effort  to  breed  and  attract 
new  industry  and  to  expand  its  economy. 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  extremely 
familiar  with  the  great  contributions  to  our 
national  well-being  of  two  of  Arkansas'  most 
illustrious  citizens — Senator  J.  WnjoAH  Pm.- 
BUORT,  whom  I  have  come  to  know  well  both 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Porelgn 
Relations  Committee,  and  as  a  stalwart  mem- 
ber of  the  Plnance  Committee,  and  my  good 
friend  Wilsttk  Mnxs,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Today  I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  WiLBTTS  Mn.LS.    I  am  constantly  Impressed 
with  the  skill,  the  wisdom,  and  the  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Mnxs  brings  to  any  Issue 
before  him.     It  Is  due  to  his  brilliant  and 
Inspiring  leadership  that  the  President's  tax 
blU    has    moved    successfully    through    his 
committee  and  the  Hovise  of  RepresenUtlves. 
That  tax  bill  as  it  now  stands — with  the 
single  exception  of  the  proposed  reductions 
in  capital  gains  rates — is  a  sound  bill,  a  fair 
bill,  an  effective  bill.     It  provides  for  two- 
stage  reductions  In  both  individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  rates:  cutUng  Individual 
rates  from  the  present  scale  of  20  to  81  per- 
cent to  a  sharply  lower  range  of  14  to  70 
percent,  and  dropping  the  overall  corporate 
rate  from  62  to  48  percent  while  the  rate  on 
small  business  falls  all  the  way  from  30  to 
23  percent.     These  rate  reductions  are  the 
single   most   Important  reform   in   the   bill. 
They  are  vital,  not  only  because  they  release 
more   than    $11 '4    billion    into   the    private 
economy,  but  also  because   they   provide  a 
pemxanent  and  substantial   Increase  in  in- 
centives to  work  harder  and  to  Invest  more. 
The  bill  also  includes  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  reforms  that  provide  major  improve- 
ments in  the  eqvilty  of  our  tax  system.    They 
are,  to  be  sure,  only  a  beginning,  but  dont 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  they  are  not  a  elg- 
niflcant  beginning.    Revenue-raising  reforms 
in  the  present  bill,  plus  those  contained  In 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  total  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion.    When   one   considers   that   the   total 
revenue  Increases  from  structural  changes  In 
all  other  revenue  acta  since  1940  have  barely 
exceeded  $600  miUlon.  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  accomplishment  becomes  clearer. 

The  structural  reforms  In  the  present  bill 
contribute  markedly  to  the  equlUble  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  reductions.  Without 
those  reforms,  the  tax  reductions  would  un- 
duly favor  upper  Income  taxpayers.  The 
minimum  standard  deduction,  for  example, 
channrts  more  than  $300  million  In  tax  relief 
directly  to  those  In  the  lowest  Income  groups. 
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and  avoids  the  large  overflow  Into  other 
brackets  that  would  accompany  the  Increased 
exemption  approach  that  Is  sometimes  pro- 
posed. The  Income -averaging  provision 
would  remove  the  present  inequitable  tax 
treatment  of  bunched  Income.  New  deduc- 
tions for  moving  expenses  would  improve 
the  mobility  of  labor  and  thus  ease  the  prob- 
lem of  structural  unemployment.  The  re- 
peal of  the  dividend  credit,  as  well  as  the 
tighter  rules  governing  the  tax  treatment  o< 
stock  options,  depreciable  real  property,  the 
aggregation  of  unrelated  oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties for  depletion  purposes,  multiple  surtax 
exemptions  and  others,  would  help  rectify 
existing  Inequities,  broaden  the  tax  base,  or 
offset  what  would  otherwise  be  excessive  tax 
reduction  for  privileged  groups. 

The  tax  bUl.  therefore,  represents  a  good 
start  toward  greater  simplicity  and  equity 
In  our  tax  structure — toward  the  kind  of  re- 
form that  Chairman  Mills  and  I  would  like 
to  achieve.  If  it  is  not  all  we  would  like, 
that  is  because  the  economic  urgency  of 
Immediate  tax  reduction  must  override  our 
desire  for  thoroughgoing  revision  of  our  tax 
structure. 

Nothing  should  delude  us  into  thinking 
that  tax  cuts  are  no  longer  as  important  as 
they  were  8  or  9  months  ago.  True,  we  are 
now  enjoying  moderately  pleasant  economic 
weather,  and  the  current  upturn  demon- 
strates that  there  are  basic  strengths  In  our 
economy.  But  we  cannot  be  so  blinded  by 
the  bright  spots  around  us  that  we  fall  to 
see  the  pitfalls  that  He  ahead. 

The  fact  is  that  this  year's  upturn,  as  well 
as  the  entire  recovery  since  1961,  have  failed 
to  make  adequate  inroads  Into  the  persistent 
and  serious  problems  that  have  plagued  us 
ever  since  1967 — long-range  problems  that 
the  tax  cut  is  designed  to  alleviate.  Por  the 
past  6  years  our  unemployment  rate  has  been 
much  too  high.  We  have  been  unable  to 
reduce  It  at  all  over  the  past  12  months,  a 
period  In  which  gross  national  product  grew 
by  $32  billion  or  5%  percent.  If  we  do  not 
greatly  improve  our  performance,  and  soon, 
then  the  sharp  increase  in  our  labor  force 
over  the  next  few  years  wUl  result  in  more 
and  more  unemployment,  followed  closely  by 
Irresistible  pressures  for  ever  greater  Oovem- 
ment  spending.  This  Is  Just  one  of  the  crit- 
ical problems  that  brings  Into  bold  relief 
the  undiminished  urgency  of  the  tax  bill  as 
a  balanced  stimulus  to  more  rapid  and  more 
durable  economic  growth. 

In  addition  to  Its  rate  reductions,  the  tax 
bill  would  improve  1962's  Investment  credit 
by  restoring  the  provisions  originally  ap- 
proved last  year  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives It  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  depreciation  basis  of  new  Invest- 
ment must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
Investment  credit — thus  removing  the  dif- 
ficult accounting  complexities  that  flow  from 
the  current  statute.  In  addition,  repeal  of 
that  requirement  would  almost  double  the 
present  Incentive  of  the  credit  and  would 
give  substantial  additional  encouragement 
to  more  rapid  modernization  and  expansion 
of  plant  and  equipment. 

The  48-percent  corporate  tax  rate,  when 
added  to  last  year's  investment  credit  and 
revised  depreciation  guidelines,  would  re- 
duce corporate  tax  liabilities  by  a  total  of 
$4.5  billion  annually.  An  when  you  add  to 
this  the  proposed  liberalization  of  the  In- 
vestment credit,  the  after-tax  profitability 
of  new  investment  would  be  Increased  by 
more  than  one-third. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  to  you  here  in 
Arkansas  how  vital  such  tax  Incentives  are 
to  greater  industrial  growth  and  expansion. 
Pew  States  are  more  Intensely  concerned  with 
Industrial  progress  than  Arkansas.  Pew  can 
match  your  recent  achievements.  Prom  1957 
to  1962,  for  example.  Arkansas  per  capita  In- 
come grew  by  31  percent,  or  by  almost  double 
the  16-percent  figure  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.    Even  more  revealing  In  terms  of  your 


industrial  development  program  is  the  fact 
that — as  a  percentage  of  total  civilian  per- 
sonal Income  from  productive  activity — ^in- 
come from  manufactvtrlng  in  Arkansas  rose 
by  2  percent  from  1967  to  1962,  while  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  such  income  declined  by  2 
percent  during  the  same  period. 

Pigiuvs  such  as  these  demonstrate  how 
successful  you  have  been  in  making  Arkansas 
an  extraordinary  attractive  magnet  for  new 
and  greater  industrial  investment.  A  niun- 
ber  of  other  Investors  from  various  parts 
of  the  Nation  have  made  known  their  inten- 
tion to  expand  into  Arkansas  when  the  time 
is  propitious.  That  time  will  come  when 
the  removal  of  repressive  wartime  tax  rate 
opens  the  v?ay  to  more  buoyant  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth  and  sharply  In- 
creases the  Incentives  for  expanded  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment.  These  major 
Increases  In  the  Incentive  to  invest  at  home, 
rather  than  abroad,  are  also,  of  cotuse,  an 
essential  and  highly  important  part  of  our 
program  to  achieve  balance  in  our  inter- 
national payments. 

Expanded  Investment  will  flow  not  only 
from  the  large  direct  tax  stimulus  to  busi- 
ness that  I  have  Just  described,  but  also 
from  the  substantial  boost  in  consumer  de- 
mand that  will  result  from  the  individual 
tax  reductions.  Nearly  $9  billion  of  the  over- 
aU  tax  reduction  will  go  to  individuals. 
Well  over  90  percent  of  that  money  will  be 
spent,  setting  in  motion  the  familiar  eco- 
nomic process  In  which  money  circulates 
throughout  the  economy  and  ultimately  in- 
creases consumer  spending  by  several  times 
the  amount  of  the  initial  tax  cut.  That 
strong  and  sustained  rise  in  consumer  de- 
mand— and  thtis  in  markets  for  industry — 
will  fiu-ther  bolster  the  direct  tax  incentives 
to  investment. 

Without  this  kind  of  balanced  stimulus 
to  both  consumer  demand  and  Investment 
incentives,  we  will  not  have  the  expansion 
In  all  sectors  of  our  economy  that  we  must 
have  if  our  overall  growth  Is  to  be  both 
strong  and  durable.  Those  who  suggest  that 
the  tax  reductions  are  too  heavUy  weighted 
in  favor  of  either  consumer  demand  or  in- 
vestment, simply  do  not  understand  that 
fact.  Similarly,  those  who  suggest  that  the 
individual  tax  reductions  favor  tJie  upper 
Income  groups  forget  that,  by  the  very  nature 
of  our  steeply  progressive  tax  rate  structiu-e, 
equivalent  percentage  rate  reductions  In  the 
lower  and  upper  brackets  Inevitably  mean 
much  greater  Increases  In  after-tax  Income 
In  the  upper  brackets — ^particularly  If  the 
reductions  in  the  upper  brackets  are  not 
somewhat  offset  by  basebroadening  reforms. 
To  achieve  equal  percentage  Increases  in 
after-tax  income  would  simply  require  total 
abandonment  of  any  thought  of  reducing 
our  current  excessively  high  rates. 

The  fallacy  in  the  after-tax  Income  ap- 
proach as  a  measurement  of  tax  reduction  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  extreme  ex- 
ample: Suppose  we  reduce  the  present  bot- 
tom rate  of  20  percent  all  the  way  down  to 
zero.  That  would  increase  a  taxpayer's  after- 
tax income  from  $80  to  $100,  or  28  percent. 
Now  look  at  our  highest  bracket,  91  percent, 
with  9  percent  left  after  tax:  An  increase  of 
26  percent  In  after-tax  income  at  this  level 
would  be  2>4  percent,  or  a  total  after-tax 
Income  of  ilV4  percent,  giving  a  top  tax 
rate  of  88»4  percent.  Thus  almost  any  re- 
duction In  our  top  Individual  tax  rates  is 
bound  to  give  a  greater  percentage  increase 
in  after-tax  Income  to  today's  91 -percent 
taxpayer  than  to  the  present  30  percent-tax- 
payer. 

Under  the  ciurent  bill,  when  you  consider 
the  total  effect  of  rate  changes  and  struc- 
tural reforms,  nearly  60  percent  of  the  over- 
all Individual  tax  reduction  goes  to  those  in 
the  under-$  10.000  Income  group,  with  their 
share  of  the  total  income  tax  load  being 
slightly  reduced  from  .60  percent  to  48 
percent. 


Let  there  be  no  mistake:  The  tax  bill  this 
Nation  needs  and — when  you  eliminate  the 
capital  gains  reductions — the  bill  this  Na- 
tion now  has  before  it,  is  not  a  bill  to  make 
the  rich  richer.  It  is  a  bill  to  make  this 
Nation  richer,  stronger,  and  more  productive 
In  Jobs,  in  investment,  and  in  Government 
revenues.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  the  support  of 
the  APL-CIO  as  well  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  of  academic  economists  as  well 
as  business  economists.  It  is  a  bill  that 
has  the  support  of  citizens  in  all  occupations 
throughout  the  land. 

One  great  concern  of  many  citizens — a 
concern  fully  shared  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress — is  that  tax  reduction  be 
accompanied  by  strict  and  careful  control 
over  Federal  exi>enditure8.  There  Is  neither 
time  nor  need  to  cite  the  wealth  of  evidence 
that  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
are  not  only  committed  to  a  firm  program  of 
expenditure  control,  but  that  such  a  inx)gram 
is  already  well  underway.  Let  me  simply  em- 
phasize a  few  major  points: 

Plrst,  the  President,  Chairman  Mnxs,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  endorsing 
their  views,  have  all  made  it  urunlstakably 
clear  that,  by  adopting  the  tax  bill,  the 
Nation  will  be  choosing,  in  Chairman  Mnj^' 
words,  "tax  reduction  instead  of  deliberate 
deficits  as  the  principal  means  of  boosting 
our  economy,"  that  they  consider  these 
courses  muttialiy  exclusive,  that,  in  short, 
the  tax  bill  rejx-esents  a  firm  decision  to  rely 
upon  greater  private  spending  rather  than 
upon  greater  Government  spending  as  the 
prime  factor  In  our  economic  growth. 

Second,  the  fiscal  1963  deficit  dropped 
from  an  estimated  $88  billion  to  an  actual 
$6.2  billion,  and  two-thirds  of  that  decline 
resulted  from  lower  expenditures.  The  larg- 
est single  factor  in  those  lower  expenditures 
was  the  administration's  policy  of  substitut- 
ing private  for  public  credit,  a  policy  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  continue  in  the 
future.  Plscal  1964  expenditures  are  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $1  billion  below  last 
January's  estimate.  Partly  responsible  for 
that  decline  Is  the  fact  that,  as  Chairman 
Claxkncx  Cannon  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  pointed  out,  this  year's 
appropriations  are  being  held  below  last 
year's,  the  flrst  time  that  has  been  done 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  Also  re- 
sponsible is  the  extremely  prudent  manage- 
ment of  Government  ]>er8onnel  instituted 
at  the  President's  direction.  This  program 
has  enabled  the  Pederal  Government,  during 
the  past  12  months,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
expanding  population  while  at  the  same  time 
actually  reducing  the  number  of  Its  regular 
civilian  employees. 

Third,  the  President  has  said  that  In  the 
absence  of  any  unfCH-eseen  crisis,  he  Intends 
to  submit  a  fiscal  1965  budget  with  a  smaller 
deficit  than  the  $9.3  billion  originally  fore- 
cast for  this  year  before  any  allowance  for 
tax  reduction,  despite  the  fact  that  during 
fiscal  1965.  tax  revenues  must  absorb  more 
than  $7  billion  of  the  tax  cut. 

Fourth,  mart  than  70  percent  of  our  budg- 
etary Increase  from  fiscal  1961  through  fiscal 
1964  occurred  in  the  area  of  defense,  space, 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt.  Exclud- 
ing these  items,  the  overall  record  in  all 
other  areas  of  Government  over  the  past  3 
yecus  has  been  markedly  better  than  that  of 
the  i»-eceding  administration.  Our  expendi- 
ture Increase  has  been  some  $U  billion,  or 
nearly  26  percent,  lower  than  the  $6  billion 
increase  in  t^oee  very  same  Items  over  the 
3  preceding  years,  fiscal  1958  through  fiscal 
1961.  And  as  Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gor- 
don pointed  out  last  week  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Plnance  Committee,  the  need 
for  continuing  expenditure  increases  for  de- 
fense has  Just  about  ended  and  will  soon 
begin  to  taper  off  on  space  programs. 

Why  Is  It.  then,  that  one  stOl  encounters 
doubt  and  confusion  in  many  quarters?    The 
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answer,  it  •eenw  to  in«,  is  failure  to  vinder- 
■tand  how  our  OoTenuxMnt  In  Wa«hington 
actually  works.  In  affect,  we  have  two  biidg- 
eu:  One.  familiar  to  all.  records  expezuU- 
tures  as  we  meet  our  bills.  The  other  and  far 
more  Important  budget  is  probably  known  to 
only  1  out  of  every  1.000  Americana.  This  is 
the  budget  of  new  appr(H>rlatlons  from  which 
•II  spending  flows. 

In  o\ir  private  livee.  the  proper  way  to 
cut  spending  Is  not  to  refuse  to  pay  our  old 
bills,  but  to  stop  incurring  new  ones.  It  is 
Just  the  same  in  goTernment.  Once  the 
Congress  appropriates  funds  for  previously 
authorised  purpoees.  the  President,  with  one 
important  exception — permitting  him.  as 
Coounander  in  Chief,  to  refuse  to  undertake 
defense  expenditures  for  purposes  which  he 
deems  to  be  unnecessary  or  unwise — has  no 
clear  authority  to  refuse  to  spend  those 
funds. 

While  Oovemment  agencies  are  responsible 
for  the  prudent  management  of  their  oper- 
ations, the  power  to  arbitrarily  eliminate 
congreeslonally  approved  programs  is  simply 
not  available.  Only  if  he  were  clothed  with 
such  power  could  a  President  carry  out  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  congressionally  ap- 
proved programs  outside  the  area  of  defense. 
This  would  require  that  Ckmgress  entrust 
the  President  with  the  right  of  the  item 
veto — a  right  that  Congress,  in  defense  of  its 
own  prerogatives  as  a  coordinate  branch  of 
government,  has  consistently  refused  to  turn 
over  to  the  executive  branch. 

Thus,  once  the  appropriation  budget  has 
been  adopted,  expenditures  are  s\ire  to  fol- 
low— but  only  on  a  delayed  basis.  Since 
many  of  the  dollars  in  appropriation  bills 
go  for  such  things  as  public  works  and  com- 
plex defense  or  space  hardware,  the  bills 
often  do  not  come  due  for  several  years.  For 
instance,  only  about  half  the  money  we  will 
pay  out  this  year,  fiscal  1864,  will  come  from 
this  year's  appropriation  bills.  The  rest  will 
come  from  moneys  appropriated  in  earlier 
years. 

Now.  Jiist  what  does  all  this  mean  when  we 
look  at  expenditure  control  In  the  context 
of  today's  situation?  It  means  simply  that 
we  shovild  pay  continuing  and  close  atten- 
tion to  new  appropriations  instead  of  merely 
watching  the  current  level  of  expenditures. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  among 
you  who  realize  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  last  June,  a  total  of  $101.5  bil- 
lion In  appropriations  was  approved — 99  bil- 
lion more  than  was  spent.  That  is  why  ex- 
penditures during  the  ciurent  fiscal  year  will 
rise  by  about  15  billion  from  last  year's  level 
of  $92.6.  And  even  if  we  succeed,  as  Con- 
gressman Cannon  hopes  and  expects.  In  hold- 
ing this  year's  appropriations  to  last  year's 
$10114  billion  level,  fiscal  year  1965  expendi- 
tvires,  which  Include  the  costs  of  many  pro- 
grama  and  projects  approved  in  previous 
years,  can  be  expected  to  rise  somewhat  above 
the  1964  level  as  a  natural  response  to  the 
lingering  effects  of  earlier  appropriation 
budgets. 

However,  to  the  extent  we  level  off  appro- 
priations, our  future  bills — and  hence  our 
futxire  expenditures — will  also  level  off,  but 
only  after  the  vumaX  and  necessary  time  lag 
of  about  3  years.  TO  those  who  say  that  we 
should  not  cut  taxes  and  Increase  expendi- 
tures at  the  same  time,  I  say  simply  this: 
Look  at  the  record  being  written  today  In 
new  appropriations  instead  of  merely  con- 
centrating on  the  level  of  expenditures  re- 
quired to  meet  old  bills.  When  you  look  at 
th\s  year's  appropriations  and  compare  them 
with  last  year's,  you  will  see  a  clear  example 
of  firm  expenditure  control — a  record  that 
will  show  up  in  the  spending  level  of  future 
years. 

Therefore,  there  Is  simply  no  reason  for 
undue  delay  on  the  tax  bilL  It  will  not 
only  give  us  expanding  economy  that  will 
generate  the  greater  Federal  revenues  we 
need  to  balance  our  budget,  but  it  will  also 


increasingly  enlarge  the  role  of  the  private 
economy  in  meeting  our  economic  needs. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  what  our  imme- 
diate future  holds.  What  Is  certain  Is  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  so  shortsighted— or 
so  forgetful  of  otir  postwar  economic  his- 
tory— as  to  assume  that  because  we  are  do- 
ing relatively  well  today,  we  are  doing  any- 
where near  well  enough  to  simply  let  mat- 
ters proceed  as  they  are  into  the  futvure. 
Outside  of  the  prospect  of  a  prompt  tax  cut, 
starting  next  January  1.  there  is  nothing  in 
oiir  present  economic  situation  or  in  our 
past  history  that  permits  us  to  expect  that 
we  can  ride  out  1964  on  a  continuing  up- 
swing. By  next  April  1.  it  will  have  been  37 
months  since  the  end  of  the  last  recession. 
If  we  are  still  in  an  upturn.  It  will  be  the 
longest  peacetime  recovery  In  this  century, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  1933-37 
pxillout  from  the  great  depression.  And  a 
downturn,  even  of  the  relatively  mild 
magnitude  of  our  last  two  recessions,  could 
easily  cost  us  between  $5  and  $10  billion  In 
Federal  revenue.  It  would  also  bring  soar- 
ing xinemplojrment,  which  in  turn  would 
inevitably  lead  to  greater  Government 
spending.  The  result  would  be  a  deficit  that 
could  range  as  high  as  $15  or  $20  billion — a 
deficit  accompanied  by  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  privation,  and  far  larger  than  any 
we  foresee  with  tax  reduction. 

The  more  we  delay  on  the  tax  cut.  the 
more  we  risk  losing  the  opportunity  now 
before  us  of  choosing,  decisively  and  firmly, 
to  expand  the  role  of  the  private  sector  In 
achieving  economic  growth  and  In  meeting 
national  needs.  We  risk,  as  well,  foregoing 
into  the  far  futxire  the  single  best  hope  for 
ending  our  chronic  budgetary  deficits,  and 
for  rein vlgora ting  the  Incentives  for  in- 
creased effort  and  investment. 

We  could  not  be  In  a  better  position  to 
adopt  the  tax  bill  than  we  are  today.  We 
know  that  our  economy  Is  still  on  the  way 
up.  We  also  know  that  beyond  the  first  few 
months  of  next  year.  Its  course  Is  \mcertain. 
We  can  pass  the  tax  bill  this  year,  and  let 
the  ctirrent  upturn  serve  as  a  springboard 
toward  the  more  rapid  and  siistalned  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  can  and  must  achieve. 
Or  we  can  fall  to  pass  It  and  cast  our  entire 
economic  future  Into  doubt.  I  do  not  see 
how  our  choice  could  be  clearer  or  more 
important. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MUSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  4,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
often  put  in  the  Rkcors  speeches  I  have 
made.  However,  because  of  its  timely 
subject  matter,  and  because  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  by  telephone  due  to  the  legisla- 
tive business  before  the  House  that  day, 
I  am  including  it  in  the  Recoiu)  at  this 
point: 

The  Stats  or  thx  Union:  Congrxss 

CONTKIBUTIOM 

(Remarks  of  the  honorable  Thomas  B.  Cub- 
Tis,  Republican  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo., 
at  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  Associated 
Indxistrles  of'  Missouri,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mb.,  Wednesday.  October 
30. 196S) 

*^t  must  be  made  clear  to  the  public  that 
much.  If  not  all,  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
a  tax  cut  might  be  nullified  if  It  were  ac- 


companied by  a  reduction  in  spending,  by  a 
balanced  budget,  or  by  tax  cut  reforms  which 
aim  solely  at  redistributing,  rather  than  re- 
ducing, the  total  tax  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy." 

'This  quotation  comes  from  page  17  of  the 
first  report  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  In  mld- 
1962,  published  October  1963.  and  Just  made 
available  to  the  public  October  8. 

The  report  was  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Heller, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
President  on  October  1,  1963.  The  quotation 
I  have  Just  read  is  a  clear  expression  of  the 
economic-political  philosophy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  Is 
the  basic  theory  which  underlies  President 
Kennedy's  message  to  the  Congress  urging 
the  Congress  to  reduce  Federal  Income  taxes. 

This  is  the  economic-political  theory  that 
led  President  Kennedy  in  his  Yale  speech  to 
refer  to  balanced  budgets  and  an  abhorrence 
of  Government  debt  as  worn  out,  useless  and 
dangerous  shibboleths.  It  is  this  economic 
philosophy  that  lay  behind  Dr.  Heller's  state- 
ment in  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  we  needed  to  educate 
the  public  away  from  iu  Piu-ltan  ethic. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  nationwide  tele- 
vision and  radio  appeal  to  the  people  to 
support  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1963, 
then  pending  in  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
stated  that  this  proposal  was  probably  the 
most  important  measure  to  face  the  Congress 
In  the  i>ast  15  years.  The  President  stated 
that  without  this  tax  reduction  bill  we 
might  face  a  serious  recession.  Both  he  and 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  have 
referred  to  this  tax  reduction  bUl  as  the 
answer  to  the  unemployment  problem,  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  the  problem 
of  economic  grovirth,  and  the  problem  of  op- 
erating on  balanced  budgets. 

In  his  earlier  Yale  speech  President  Ken- 
nedy had  asked  that  there  be  a  nationwide 
debate  on  the  subject  of  fiscal  and  economic 
policy  so  that  the  public  would  understand 
its  backwardness  in  failing  to  grasp  modern 
economics. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are  in 
basic  disagreement  with  the  President  and 
with  Dr.  Heller  on  this  theory  which  we  think 
is  not  new,  but  old.  have  sought  to  conduct 
such  a  debate.  We  say  this  is  the  old  dis- 
credited economic  theory  that  cheap  money 
brings  prosperity,  dressed  up  In  the  new  so- 
phisticated language  of  the  neo-Keyneslan 
economists  who  promote  It.  Bfay  I  say  that 
those  who  asked  for  the  debate  have  run 
away  from  It,  including  the  President? 

In  order  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  tax  reduction 
bill  In  the  context  of  massive  Federal  debt 
and  continued  deficit  financing  which  would 
create  further  debt,  the  President  abandoned 
a  basic  part  of  this  novel  planned  deficit 
financing  theory,  at  least  In  words.  In  his 
radio  and  television  speech  on  nationwide 
hookup,  he  stated  that  we  would  impose 
even  tighter  controls  on  Federal  spending. 
Query :  Have  the  controls  that  have  been  im- 
posed in  the  past  on  Federal  expenditures 
by  President  Kennedy  been  tight  controls? 
The  record  shows  expenditure  Increases  have 
Jumped  from  the  $1.3  billion  per  year  aver- 
age of  the  Elsenhower  administration— 
which  was  bad  enough — to  over  $6  billion 
Increase  a  year  under  President  Kennedy. 
In  other  expressions  since  then,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  convey  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  that  he  agrees  with  his  op- 
position, that  In  order  for  tax  reduction  to 
be  economically  beneficial  it  must  be  ac- 
companied by  Federal  expenditure  reform. 
Furthermore,  the  President  agreed  to  the 
last  minute  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  to 
save  It,  stating  that  It  was  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  there  should  be  Federal  expendi- 
tures control.     The  President  has  made  no 
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effort  to  disassociate  hU  thinking  from  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Congressman  Muxs 
and  the  other  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
Epoke  during  House  debate  against  the  Re- 
publican proposal  to  establish  specific  ex- 
penditure figures  for  the  2  fiscal  years  covered 
by  the  tax  blU.  These  argiunents  accepted 
the  premise  that  expenditure  reform  was 
essential  if  the  tax  bill  were  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial economic  effect,  but  alleged  (1)  It  was 
wrong  not  to  trust  the  President's  state- 
ments that  he  was  going  to  cut  back  on 
expenditures,  and  (2)  that  anyway  Congress 
should  assume  the  responsibility  by  cutting 
the  appropriation  requests  and  not  pass  the 
buck  to  the  President. 

Not  a  person  supported  the  economic  phi- 
losophy of  planned  deficit  advanced  by  Dr. 
Heller  and  President  Kennedy  during  the 
House  debate. 

I  stated  In  my  remarks  during  the  debate, 
"How  are  we  to  conduct  a  national  debate  on 
whether  we  should  abandon  the  Puritan 
ethic  if  those  who  advocate  this  course  run 
away  everytlme  we  meet  in  a  common 
forum?" 

Although  the  administration  will  not  en- 
gage in  straightforward  public  debate  on 
this  subject,  let  us  not  be  misled.  It  has 
not  abandoned  its  efforts  to  push  through 
Its  tax  program  minus  expenditure  reform. 
Regrettably,  the  tactical  defeat  the  neo- 
Keyneslan  economists  and  politicians  have 
experienced  in  the  congressional  and  other 
public  forms  where  equal  time  and  honest 
debate  can  be  conducted  has  only  resulted 
in  increased  efforts  In  the  use  of  Indirect 
methods. 

It  is  one  thing  to  abandon  a  basic  the<MTr 
and  course  of  acUon  deliberately  after  full 
public  debate.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
abandon  it  without  debate  on  a  false  assur- 
ance that  It  Is  not  being  abandoned. 

The  Kennedy  administration  states  In 
words  that  it  believes  In  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  but  its  deeds  belle  the  statement. 
It  seeks  to  go  beyond  the  acceptable  economic 
theory  that  the  budget  need  not  be  balanced 
on  a  yearly  basis,  to  argue  that  It  no  longer 
need  be  or  should  be  balanced  upon  the  basis 
of  a  business  cycle.  Aco(Xxling  to  the  new 
theory,  the  budget  should  be  balanced  only 
when  unemployment  reaches  a  cwtain  per- 
centage of  the  labor  foroe.  The  percentage 
selected  Is  4  percent — which  in  Itself  should 
be  the  subject  of  far-reaching  study  and 
discussion. 

It  Is  argued  that  when  the  economy  has 
full  employment  (not  more  than  4  percent 
unemployed)  the  gross  national  product  will 
Increase  to  a  point  which  will  provide  the 
tax  base  necessary  t»  produce  the  revenues 
to  cover  the  governmental  expenditures  and, 
hence,  produce  a  balanced  budget. 

This  syllogism  presupposes  that  our  em- 
plojrment  and  tinemployment  statistics  are 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  policy  de- 
cisions and  the  Judgments  necessary  to  be 
made  inteUlgently.  I  know  of  no  student  0* 
economic  statistics  who  claims  such  a  refine- 
ment for  our  economic  statistics. 

The  base  of  this  sophisticated  economic 
theory  goes  back  a  few  years  to  the  model  on 
economic  growth  prepared  by  Dr.  Otto  Eck- 
stein, of  Harvard,  for  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers on  the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  This  model  propounded  the 
novel  theory  of  an  economic  gap  between  the 
potential  growth  In  our  economy  and  Its 
actual  growth  which,  along  with  the  missile 
gap,  became  the  base  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
campaign  for  President  In  1960.  The  validity 
of  this  economic  model  of  Dr.  Eckstein  was 
challenged  as  soon  as  it  was  enunciated  in 
the  very  document,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee report,  in  which  It  was  first  presented, 
by  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Since  that  time  the  gap  theory  has  been 

demolished  time  and  again  by  many  notable 

economists,  among  them  Dr.  Arthur  Burns. 
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In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  continued  to  pxish  lu  economic 
and  fiscal  poUcies  based  upon  this  discredited 
theory. 

The  gap  theory  presumes,  rather  than 
establishes  as  a  fact,  that  the  economic 
growth  rate  has  been  inadequate  since — well, 
really  since  President  Eisenhower  took  office. 
It  is  argued  if  we  had  fxill  employment  and 
full  plant  utilization  during  those  years  the 
growth  rate  would  have  been  5  percent  in- 
stead of  3  percent.  Furthermore,  if  we  had 
had  the  economic  growth  we  should  have 
had,  the  gross  national  product  would  then 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  Federal 
revenues  necessary  to  pay  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  Government.  In  other  words,  we 
would  have  had  a  balanced  budget.  Ergo, 
these  theorists  argue,  plot  out  a  course  for 
the  future  based  upon  attaining  a  growth 
rate  of  6  percent  and  we  wUl  have  full  em- 
ployment. The  fact  that  from  1860  to  1960,  a 
period  of  more  rapid  growth  than  probably 
any  society  has  experienced  in  history,  we 
grew  at  a  rate  of  2.9  percent  a  year,  not  5 
percent,  doesn't  seem  to  phase  these  theor- 
isu  at  all.  Like  King  Canute's  courtiers 
they  would  whip  the  seas  If  the  tide  con- 
tinued to  ebb  and  flow. 

In  order  to  have  this  growth  rate  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  argues  we  mxist  Increase 
total  purchasing  power  in  the  society.  Dr. 
Heller  says  he  prefers  to  stimulate  private 
purchasing  power  first  rather  than  govern- 
ment expenditure  to  do  this  Job.  But  he 
warns  (and  this  U  echoed  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress 
this  January)  If  the  private  sector  does  not 
respond  to  the  governmental  prodding,  or 
the  Congress  fails  to  follow  his  wise  advice 
to  prod  the  private  sector  (through  tax  re- 
duction) then  Government  will  have  to  move 
in  by  massive  Federal  spending.  This  is  a 
threat  none  of  us  who  believes  in  the  private 
enterprise  system  should  ignore. 

Hence,  it  is  basic  to  the  Kennedy-Heller 
tiieory  that  Government  expenditures  not  be 
cut  at  the  same  time  we  cut  taxes  to  increase 
private  spending  because  total  purchasing 
power — Governxnent  plus  private— will  be 
dampened. 

This  is  the  only  logical  explanation  for  the 
President's  refusal  to  accept  the  very  modest 
proposal  of  the  Republicans  that  specific 
dollar  expenditure  amounts  be  set  out  in  the 
tax  bill  in  lieu  of  general  expressions  of  in- 
tent, such  as  "tight  controls"  and  "expend- 
iture reform." 

The  President's  budget,  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary this  year,  calls  for  an  expenditure  rat* 
for  fiscal  1964.  which  begins  July  1,  1963, 
of  $98.8  billion.  Secretary  DiUon  testified 
Just  a  week  before  the  tax  bill  was  debated 
on  the  House  floor  that  the  President  had 
cut  back  this  expenditure  rate  to  $98.2  bU- 
llOTi.  The  Republican  proposal  was  to  cut 
this  rate  back  to  $97  billion. 

Let's  get  these  expenditure  figures  into 
context.  The  revised  expenditure  rate  for 
fiscal  1963,  which  ended  June  SO,  1963.  sub- 
mitted In  the  January  1963  budget  state- 
ment (containing  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1964)  was  $94.6  billion.  Actually,  the 
expenditure  rate  turned  out  to  be  $92.6. 
The  eacpendltiire  rate  for  flsoal  1962  was  987^8 
billion.  For  fiscal  1961  It  was  $81.6.  So  you 
see  we  are  talking  about  rates  that  have  been 
Increasing  rapidly,  over  20  percent  In  Just 
3  years. 

Now.  why  would  the  President  quibble 
over  a  less  than  2-i>ercent  cut  In  expendi- 
ture whan  he  said  he  was  going  to  apply 
ever  "stricter  expenditure  controls"?  Let's 
look  at  the  second  pwt  of  the  Republican 
motion.  It  limited  the  expenditure  rate  for 
fiscal  IOCS  to  198  billion.  Many  of  us  think 
the  President  had.  and  stiU  has  in  mind,  an 
expenditxire  rate  for  fiscal  1965  of  aroimd 
$108  billion,  so  this  would  be  a  7-percent  cut. 
Furthermore,  this  cut  would  begin  June  80, 


1964,  and  go  through  November  1964.  a  very 
crucial  period  lor  those  who  are  thinking  of 
reelectian.  But  surely  an  expenditure  rate 
of  $98  biUlon,  which  is  $17  bilUon  more  than 
the  expenditure  rate  of  the  1960  election 
year,  should  not  be  objectionable  to  anyone 
who  plans  to  exercise — I  quote:  "Even  tighter 
expendittire  control." 

I  was  quite  unhappy  with  the  amendment 
to  tie  expenditures  to  a  $97  billion  figure 
In  fiscal  year  1964  and  a  $98  bUllon  flgiire 
In  fiscal  year  1965.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is 
entirely  too  high  for  the  kind  of  expenditure 
reform  needed  to  make  a  tax  cut  of  $11  bUlion 
economically  helpful  to  our  economy,  over- 
burdened as  it  is  with  both  high  taxes  and 
high  debt.  The  minority  views  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Joint  Economic  Conunittee, 
published  in  early  February  this  year,  recom- 
mended holding  expenditiires  to  $94  billion 
for  both  1964  and  1966,  to  Justify  a  tax  cut. 
The  study  of  the  Tax  Foundation  commit- 
tee. Just  published,  recommends  holding  ex- 
penditures to  $95  billion  for  these  2  fiscal 
years  if  the  tax  cut  is  not  to  cause  damage 
to  our  economy. 

Before  going  further  I  must  point  out  some 
congressional  fiscal  procedural  facts  tiiat  are 
all  too  little  known  by  the  public  and,  if  I 
may  say  so.  by  Ccmgressmen  themselves. 

Congress  has  never  established  the  machin- 
ery necessary  to  produce  a  legislative  budg- 
et. The  only  true  budget  we  have  is  the 
Executive  budget,  prepared  by  the  President 
with  the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
as  required  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  The  only  authority  Ccmgress  has  re- 
tained for  itself  In  the  field  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures Is  over  the  President's  request  for 
new  obligatlonal  authority  to  spend.  It  is 
the  grant  of  new  obligatlonal  authority  to 
spend  that  we  refer  to  as  an  approprlatloa 
bUl. 

For  fiscal  1964,  for  example,  the  President 
requested  additional  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority to  spend  of  $106  billion.  Only  about 
40  percent  of  this  amount  is  scheduled  to 
be  spent  in  that  fiscal  year;  the  bulk  of  the 
authority  is  scheduled  for  expenditure  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  years. 

As  of  July  1,  1963,  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1964,  the  President's  budget  presented  In 
January  estimated  there  would  be  a  carry- 
over balance  of  unexpended  prevlotM  obliga- 
tlonal authcx^ty  to  spend  amocmtlng  to  $87 
bUllon.  Inasmuch  as  the  expendltru^  rat© 
for  1963  set  forth  in  this  budget  was  lowered 
from  $94.6  to  $92.6,  there  should  theoretically 
be  another  $2  billion  authority  to  spend 
added  to  this  $87  WlUon.  80  the  total  au- 
thority the  President  would  have  to  spend,  if 
the  Congress  granted  to  him  his  full  request 
of  $108  bUllon,  would  be  $197  WUlon. 

It  is  from  this  pool  of  $197  billion  au- 
thority to  spend  the  President  has  said  he 
would  spend  only  $98£  in  fiscal  1964  (pos- 
sibly revised  to  the  $98.2  bUllon  Douglas  Dil- 
lon told  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee). 
The  Congress  has  retained  little  or  no  eon- 
trol  over  the  yearly  expenditure  rate.  The 
President  can  freeee  programs,  accelerate 
them,  decelerate  them;  do  Just  about  what 
he  pleases  within  the  limits  of  the  basic 
legislation. 

This  Is  where  the  tax  debate  lies.  The 
Congress  seeks  to  limit  the  President's  total 
expenditure  levels  for  the  next  2  ensuing 
fiscal  years  to  a  figure  that  In  congressional 
Judgment  would  reduce  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral bonds  that  would  have  to  be  sold  to 
make  up  for  the  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
a  tax  cut  to  a  size  that  would  not  destroy 
the  economic  gains  that  a  tax  cut  wotild 
otherwise  produce.  The  President  doesnt 
want  his  power  to  fix  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures each  fiscal  year  controlled  by  the 
Congress. 

And  now,  a  word  about  the  increase  la 
the  debt  ceiling  the  President  has  »g«^«T^ 
asked  the  Congress  to  grant  to  him.     This 
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•o-cftUad  debt  c«Uln«  U  merely  the  Uberty 
Lo«i  Act  of  1»17  M  Moeiuled  from  tUne  to 
Ume     «  UmiU  the  total  MnounU  of  bondc 
the  Pedenl  Oorw'nment  in*y  hare  outrtMid- 
ing     $300  bUUon  U  the  the  preeent  oellmg. 
It   U   InsuAelent  wtth  our   Inaufflcient  t»x 
revenuee  to  proTtde  the  caeh  to  enable  ue 
to  pay  the  expendltviree  to  which  we  »lr«»<»y 
have   committed  the  fuU  faith   and  cr«m 
of  the  United  Statee.     Begardlees  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congreee  wUl  probably  cut  around 
•5  billion  from  the  Preeldent'i  flOe  bUllon 
request  for  new  obllgaUonal  authority,  this 
is  inaumcient  to  even  come  cloee  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.    We  are  operating  cloee  to  »1 
billion  in  the  red  each  month  and  the  tax 
cut.  without  expenditure  reform,  would  push 
us  over  the  %\  blUlon  a  month  rate  of  deficit. 
Once  the  Congress  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  spend,  and  he  does  spend,  the 
Congrees  miist  authorlM  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  bUU  if  our  tax 
revenuee  are  inaufflcient  to  meet  them.    Our 
tax  revenuee  are  stlU  inaufflcient  to  meet  our 

bllla. 

However,  the  President  has  been  warned 
by  the  Congress  In  the  previous  bUls  Increas- 
Ing  the  debt  ceUlng  that  if  he  does  not  cut 
back  on  his  spending  plans  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  present  to  the  Congress  a  sched- 
ule reviaing  the  expenditures  downward. 
Congress  will  force  him  to  do  so  by  not  giving 
liim  authority  to  sell  more  bonds.  This  U 
strong  medicine  and.  lUe  castor  oU.  it  may 
make  the  Nation  mighty  uncomfortable  for 

awhile.  . 

However,  the  President  can  still  get  around 
Congress-  attempt  to  use  the  debt  ceUIng  to 
impoee  expenditure  reform  by  selling  off 
capital  assets  and  using  the  proceeds  to  pay 
bl«a  instead  of  selling  more  Government 
bonds.     This   is   exactly  what  he   did   this 

year.  , . 

Congress  could  stop  this  if  Congress  would. 
However,  for  the  time  being  I  am  reconcUed 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  get  out  of 
some  of  the  investments  It  has.  rather  than 
to  tax  more  or  print  and  sell  more  bonds. 
However,  we  are  reaching  a  point  where  a 
good  bit  of  the  readily  marketable  capital 
assets  have  been  sold.  Pretty  soon  the  only 
coiirse  open  to  the  President  wUl  be  to  exer- 
cise real  expendltxxre  reform.  ^    ,^  ^ 

How  like  the  profligate  son  who  inherited 
vast  wealth  from  his  parents  this  situation 
Is  He  does  everything  he  can  think  of  to 
avoid  cutting  his  high  style  of  Uvlng.  even 
to  the  extent  of  cashing  in  a  part  of  his 
patrimony.  Selling  off  capital  assets  of 
course  brings  the  day  of  reckoning  closer, 
but  the  brunt  stlU  may  be  borne  by  his  chil- 
dren, rather  than  by  himself. 

And  how  like  the  profligate  son  the  admln- 
IstraUon  spokesmen  have  become.  They  an- 
swer criticism  by  arguing  that  debt  ian't 
really  bad.  that  this  high  spending  is  reaUy 
a  good  thing.    Don't  worry  about  debt,  they 

"l.  It  is  a  less  raUo  of  ONP  than  it  was 

In  1946.  ,„.- 

2.  It  hasn't  gone  up  as  much  since  1946 
as  SUte  and  local  debt,  or  as  much  as  private 
debt  (If  I  am  bad,  Johnny  U  worse) . 

3  p«cleral  debt  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  like  private  debt . 

4.  We  owe  the  debt  to  ourselves,  so  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference. 

The  errors  and  downright  chicanery  of 
these  four  argimients  need  to  be  hit  hard 
and  often.  Why  are  these  arguments  ad- 
vanced, if  it  is  not  to  allay  the  legitimate 
fears  o\ir  people  have  about  exceeslve  debts, 
so  that  these  polltlcUns  can  continue  to 
spend  and  build  a  bigger  Federal  debt?  If 
these  people  reaUy  believed  In  a  balanced 
budget  at  any  time,  why  do  they  take  the 
trouble  to  attack  those  who  oppose  deficit 
financing  with  such  vigor? 

What  are  the  flaws  In  these  arguments  that 
debt  U  r«aUy  not  bad?  What  has  the  year 
1944  they  pick  as  a  r)ench  mark  to  do  with 


all  this?    Is  this  the  year  wo  should  choose 
for  establishing  o\a  optimum  raUo  of  the 
Federal  debt  to  ONP  or  to  State,  local,  and 
private    debt?     Hardly    so.     Par    from    the 
optimum  year.  It  Is  the  worst  year  we  could 
poeslbly   pick.     It  U   the  year  immedUtely 
following    the    greatest    period    of    Federal 
deficit     financing     In     our     history— deficit 
financing  we  Indulged  In  to  win  World  War 
n     But  surely  we  expected  to  pay  off  on 
that  debt  and  get  back  to  a  more  economi- 
cally beneficial  peacetime  raUo  as  soon  as 
we    could.     Oxir    optimum    peacetime   ratio 
should  be  below  30  percent.     We  are  still  at 
64  percent  17  years  after  the  war  Is  over  and 
70  percent  of  thU  decline  was  the  result  of 
the  damaging  post-World  War  II  Infiatlon. 
hardly    an    economic    and    fiscal    course    to 
boast  about  or  to  emulate.     The  peacetime 
ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  local  and  State  debt 
should  be  well  below  80  percent.     It  is  still 
over  70  percent. 

Private  debt,  both  business  and  personal, 
is    related    to    capital    assets    and    earning 
power.     SO   Is   most   State    and   localdebt. 
However,  the  reverse  U  true  of  the  Federal 
debt      The  Federal  Government  spends  pri- 
marily   and    overwhelmingly    for    national 
defense.     Defense     spending,     whether     for 
tanks,  missiles,  aircraft  carriers,  or  whatever, 
does  not  produce  capital  or  earning  assets. 
It  must  go  on  the  books  at  $1.    We  sell,  each 
year    about   >8   bUllon  of   sxirplus  military 
property  and  realize  only  about  4  cents  on 
the  dollar.     Very  little  of  the  Federal  debt  Is 
related  to  economic  assets  and  where  It  U, 
as  m  TV  A  and  CCC.  here  lies  a  good  bit  or 
the  national  debate  of  our  day  as  to  whether 
these  are  proper  or  efficient  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  first  place. 

Finally  we  do  not  owe  the  Federal  debt  to 
ourselves.  Seventeen  billion  dollars  of  the 
Federal  debt  Is  owed  to  foreigners.  Eighteen 
billion  doUars  Is  allocated  for  retirement  ben- 
efiu  under  the  social  security  system,  about 
$80  billion  for  other  private  pensions.  Insur- 
ance, and  retirement  programs.  Billions  are 
set  aside  in  savings  to  buUd  homes  or  pro- 
vide education  or  to  expand  a  business  to 
provide  more  Jobs  for  our  people.  .      -.  „ 

This  last  argument  demonstrates  the  fuu 
extent  to  which  the  mischief  Inherent  in  the 
theory  of  deficit  financing  would  lead  us— 
It  U  the  destruction  of  the  private  enterprise 
system,  baaed  as  It  is.  upon  the  ownership 
of  private  property. 

In  only  one  sense  has  President  Kennedy 
understated  his  case  and  that  U  when  he 
said  the  tax  bill  was  the  most  Important 
measure  to  come  before  the  Congress  In  16 
y«ars  The  tax  bill  serving  as  a  camouflage 
for  the  discredited  theory  of  prosperity 
through  cheap  money.  If  It  were  enacted 
without  amendment  requiring  expenditure 
reform,  would  radically  change  the  basic  fls- 
cal  policy  thU  country  has  followed  since  the 
disastrous  experience  with  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  pet^le  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  Congress  and  back  It  In  Its 
defense  of  the  Puritan  ethic. 


Hartkc  CHe»  laportMCC  of  W*rW  TraTel 
CoBfrcss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  XMSIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  4,  1H9 
Mr    HARTKE.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  receipt  <rf  glowing  reports  concerning 
the  very  significant  and  highly  success- 


ful 33d  world  travel  congress  sponsored 
by  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  which  completed  its  week  of  de- 
liberations in  Mexico  City.  October  26. 

The  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  familiarly  known  as  ASTA  with 
its  more  than  6,000  members.  Is  the 
world's  largest  body  of  professional 
travel  counsellors  and  representatives  of 
all  facets  of  the  gigantic  industry,  which 
in  1962  recorded  a  total  of  almost  $3  bil- 
lion in  foreign  travel  alone.  ASTA  is 
working  closely  with  the  UB.  Travel 
Service  in  energetically  promoting  the 
stimulation  of  tourism  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  this  program  will  be  refiected  in 
the  reverse  dollar  flow. 

The  Importance  of  the  33d  world  con- 
gress, with  its  theme  "Promise  of  the 
Future,'  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  opened  by  His  Excellency. 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  who  personally  ad- 
dressed the  delegates.     Messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  were  de- 
livered by  their  respective  Ambassadors. 
Of  particular  significance,  because  of 
its  pertinency  and  its  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  world  tourism,  was  the  eloquent 
address  at  the  opening  session  by  our 
colleague,    the    Honorable    Warrin    O. 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Senator  Maonuson's  exposition  cov- 
ered the  complex  problems  involved  in 
the  extension  of  freedom  to  travel  with 
minimal  restrictions  as  a  major  contrib- 
utory factor  in  achieving  peace  through 
understanding  among  peoples. 

He  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  need 
for  legislation  recommended  by  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  now 
under  committee  and  agency  study, 
which  would  curb  the  imconscionable  ac- 
tivities of  "blue  sky"  travel  promoters. 
These  fringe  operators,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  laxiUes  in  the  regulations,  de- 
fraud the  public  through  fraudulent  of- 
fers of  cheap  charter  transporUtion  and 
then  leave  the  unsuspecting  travelers 
stranded  far  from  home. 

Senator  MAONxraoN  pointed  out  to  the 
ASTA  congress  that  it  Is  "the  primary 
duty  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  malpractices  through 
puniUve  legislation."  . 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  Mexi- 
co City  congress  was  the  decision  to 
sponsor  a  conference  of  national  orga- 
nizations of  travel  agents  to  create  a 
greatly    needed   world   body    of   travel 

ASTA's  decision  to  take  this  impor- 
tont  step  foUowed  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Milton  A.  Marks  of  Dayton. 
Ohio,  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents. 

Mr.  Marks  described  the  worldwide  de- 
mand for  the  creaUon  of  an  international 
body  to  solve  the  urgent  needs  for  order 
and  cooperation  created  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  complexities  of  a  con- 
stantly expanding  international  tourism 
in  which  our  own  Nation  has  become  an 
important  participant. 

Among  the  basic  tasks  confronting 
such  a  world  body  of  travel  agente  is  a 
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solution  to  the  existing  chaotic  conditions 
created  by  conflicting  national  rules 
and  regulations  impeding  the  orderly 
flow  of  travel  and  the  adoption  of  a  code 
of  ethics  to  which  all  reputable  and  pro- 
fessional travel  agents  shall  not  only 
subscribe  but  adhere. 

Mr.  Mfiu-ks  reported  that  ASTA  re- 
peatedly has  been  designated  as  the  logi- 
cal instrument  to  assume  the  formidable 
responsibility  of  serving  as  the  catalytic 
agent  in  the  creation  of  such  a  world 
body. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  wish  ASTA 
success  in  this  essential  enterprise. 

Because  of  the  unquestioned  economic 
Importance  of  tourism  and  its  vital  con- 
tribution to  international  understanding 
and  thus  to  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete texts  of  these  two  important  ad- 
dresses be  printed  In  the  Rkcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Bkmabks  or  Sknatoe  Warken  O.  Maomuson, 

Chstbmaw.   Sematb   CoMMrrm    on    Com- 

KKSCS.      AT      33d      AmrUAI.     WOELO      TaAVKL 

CONOKxss  or  THE  Amekican  Sociftt  or 
TkAVSL  Agents.  Inc..  at  Mexico  Crrr.  Oc- 
imiB  21.  1963 

The  Impressive  attendance  of  more  than 
2.000  delegates  from  approximately  60  na- 
tions at  this  33d  World  Travel  Congress  Is  In- 
deed a  tribute  to  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agenta.  and  to  the  ever-Increasing  im- 
portance of  the  travel  agency  industry. 

It  Is  gratifying  also  that  you  have  chosen 
to  hold  this  Congress  in  the  beautiful  capital 
of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  south.  Mexico 
City. 

I  have  heard  Mexico  City  described  as  the 
"Paris  of  the  West"  which  I  am  sure  was  in- 
tended as  a  compliment,  but  to  me  its  archi- 
tecture, its  culture,  its  vision  and  vitality 
are  distinctively  American. 

This  does  not  mean  that  in  any  way  I 
am  detracting  from  the  famous  European 
city  on  the  Seine.  Everyone  who  can  do  so 
should  visit  both  Paris  and  Mexico  City. 
Rome,  and  Washington.  London,  and  of 
course  Seattle,  particularly  Seattle  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents 
means  a  very  great  deal  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  it  did  to 
my  home  city  of  Seattle  during  its  World's 
Fair  last  year. 

Tour  society  also  has  meant  much  to  me 
personally  and  In  the  success  of  some  of  my 
legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  support 
which  you  gave  me  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  In  furthering  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  UJ5.  Travel  Service. 

And  I  am  happy  that  ASTA.  through  par- 
ticipation In  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  Is  maintaining  a  sound 
and  continuing  effort  to  stimulate  tourism 
to  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  was  gratified  also  to  receive 
ASTA's  support  of  my  position  in  the  con- 
troversy a  few  months  ago  concerning  trans- 
atlantic air  fares. 

The  policy  of  ASTA,  as  expressed  In  the 
telegram  from  its  President  Milton  Marks  to 
me  on  May  16.  when  our  committee  was  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  Issue,  called  for  a  broad- 
ened base  of  International  travel  through  re- 
duction of  airline  rates  based  on  air  carrier 
efficiency. 

This  position  coincides  precisely  with  my 
own  on  this  important  question. 


ASTA  likewise  has  given  strong  support  to 
my  blU.  8.  IMO.  which  would  give  Ui3.  au- 
thorities eertaln  controls  over  the  level  of 
international  fares  for  filghU  to  and  from  th* 
United  States.  This  bill  was  rep>orted  favor- 
ably by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  ts  cur- 
rently on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

There  Ls  perhaps  no  group  more  aware  of 
the  tremendoiis  lmp>ortance  of  International 
tourism  than  those  of  you  assembled  here 
today. 

Ton  and  the  world  travd  congresses 
which  have  been  held  In  the  past  have  had 
a  major  role  In  the  great  expcuislon  In  inter- 
national toiurism  which  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  and  which,  in  t\im.  has 
made  and  Is  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

Of  equal  or  greater  Importance,  It  has 
been  a  factor  In  stabilizing  the  economies  of 
a  substantial  niunber  of  friendly  govern- 
ments. 

Natloas  which  encourage  citizens  of  other 
lands  to  visit  their  coxmtrles  and  to  travel 
widely  within  their  countries,  who  receive 
such  visitors  with  hospitality  and  good  will, 
invariably  benefit  both  economically  and  in 
their  international  relations.  It  Is  good  for 
the  host  country  and  it  is  good  for  the 
visitor. 

I  think  you  wiU  agree  with  me  that  those 
countries  which  dlscotirage  travel,  or  which 
restrict  travel  within  their  borders  are  usu- 
ally at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
escalator. 

Fortunately,  the  niunber  of  such  countries 
Is  decreasing.  Even  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  beginning  to  show  increased 
interest  in  the  tourist  dollar,  pound  or  peso, 
although  I  doubt  that  the  general  tourist 
will  find  as  much  freedom  of  movement  in 
those  countries  as  he  would  like. 

But  tlie  time  will  come.  I  am  convinced, 
although  It  may  be  far  distant,  when  free- 
dom at  travel  will  be  universal. 

Only  then  will  there  be  a  complete  absence 
of  IntematloiuJ  tensions.  Only  then  will 
we  arrive  at  an  era  of  worldwide  tolerance, 
good  will,  and  a  full  realization  of  the  broth- 
erliood  of  man. 

This  era,  as  I  stated,  is  still  far  distant, 
but  at  some  distant  day,  when  the  futility  of 
prejudice  and  the  poverty  that  accompanies 
insular  seclusion  Is  apparent  to  everyone, 
worldwide  freedom  of  travel  will  be  achieved 
and  the  entire  human  family  will  gain  there- 
by and  prosper. 

All  of  the  Western  Hemisphere— with  one 
unfortunate  exception — is  travelminded. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ancestral 
roots  of  most  ot  us  are  in  the  Old  World. 
Much  of  our  culture  springs  from  the  Old 
World  and  we  are  drawn  to  the  early  home- 
lands of  our  ancestors  and  to  Its  monuments, 
art,  and  historic  landmarks. 

But  there  are  amazing  cultures  in  the  New 
World  too.  both  ancient  and  modem,  mag- 
nificent works  of  art,  unfMU-alleled  scenic  at- 
tractions, and  dynamic  cities.  All  of  these 
are  combined  here  in  Mexico  City,  and  in 
many  other  cities  in  the  Americas.  Nortb. 
South,  and  Central. 

The  enlightened  traveler  will  not  be  con- 
tent uDtU  he  has  visited  both  hemispheres, 
and  I  look  for  the  day  when  tourist  traffic 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  will  equal 
that  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 

Then  both  our  financial  and  cultural  ex- 
changes will  be  in  balance,  an  accomplish- 
ment the  travel  agents  of  the  world  may  well 
be  proud  of. 

The  travel  deficit  which  dlstiirbs  the 
United  States  and  many  other  Western  na- 
tions will  disappear.  The  U3.  deficit  Is  still 
running  between  $1  and  $1.4  bUllon  a  year. 

In  1962.  U.S.  citizens  spent  $2.9  bUllon  on 
foreign  travel,  at  wliich  $900  million  was  for 
transportation  and  the  remainder  for  other 
pxirpoeee  overseas  or  in  other  nations  of 
tliis  liemispbere. 


Of  this  amount  $395  mllUon  ch-  more  than 
20  percent  was  spent  here  in  Mexico,  and  I 
predict  that  this  percentage  will  continue 
to  grow  as  those  of  us  who  visit  this  beauti- 
ful country  return  to  praise  its  manifold 
charms. 

For  the  world  as  a  whcde,  in  1902.  travel 
was  the  largest  single  item  In  international 
trade,  representing  expendltiu'es  totaling  $7.S 
blUlon. 

The  United  Statee,  as  3rou  know,  has  been  a 
very  late  coxuitry  In  promoting  what  I  would 
call  reciprocal  tourism,  that  is  the  mutual 
exchange  al  travelers  between  other  coun- 
tries and  our  own. 

Our  Government  began  Its  formal  effort  in 
this  field  only  2  years  ago  when  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  was  established.  Funds  for 
the  operation  of  this  agency  are  not  exten- 
sive. The  1962  budget  for  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice was  $3.36  million,  while  the  tourist  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  In  the  United 
States  are  expending  over  $30  million  an- 
nually to  encotirage  U.8.  tourists  to  visit  their 
countries  or  areas  abroad. 

The  $S35  million  that  our  Travel  Service 
spent,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  our  non- 
Govemment  travel  agents  and  oAcee,  helped 
earn  more  than  10  times  that  amount  for  our 
country. 

During  1962,  in  my  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington, we  had,  thanks  to  you  who  are  as- 
sembled here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a 
most  successful  Seattle  World's  Pair.  This 
fair  attracted  more  than  9  million  visitors 
from  all  across  the  United  States  and  from 
many  areas  throughout  the  world. 

In  April  of  next  year,  as  you  all  know, 
the  New  York  Fair  Is  scheduled  to  open,  with 
the  expectation  that  20  million  will  attend  it. 
Many  of  you — I  hope  all  of  you — will  visit 
this  fair,  and  encotu'age  your  clientele  to  do 
so  also.  Tour  cooperation  will  assure  its 
success,  as  it  did  the  World's  Fair  in  Seattle. 
From  the  standpoint  of  travel  time  the 
world  is  constantly  growing  smaller,  and  as 
it  becomes  smaller  the  greater  becomes  the 
faculty  and  ease  of  travel  between  nations 
and  continents. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  tu  the 
airplane  has  twice  shrunk  the  oceans,  first 
with  i»-c^  planes  and  then  again  with  Jets. 
In  a  few  years  from  now  supersonic  air 
carriers  which  will  transport  twice  as  many 
pfkssengers  three  to  five  times  more  swiftly 
wlU  again  shrink  ths  oceans. 

A  question  that  intrigues  me,  as  I  know 
it  does  yotu  ts  whether  international  air 
fares  will  be  sealed  to  improve  effieieney  and 
economy  of  operation  or  wlU  be  artoitrarUy 
set  at  amounU  which  impede  teansocean  air 
travel  instead  of  encouraging  it. 

The  subject  of  International  air  fares  has 
Just  been  discussed  by  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  in  SsJzbtirg.  Austria. 
It  behooves  all  of  us  to  watch  theee  con- 
ferences with  great  interest. 

I  know  that  I  am  interested,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oonunerce  Is  Interested.  Congress 
Is  interested,  and  I  feel  that  the  traveling 
public  of  my  eotmtry  is  equaUy  interested 
in  what  is  done  at  this  conference  with  re- 
lation to  international  air  fares  which  has 
been  the  major  issue  at  Salzburg. 

On  May  8,  1963.  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  in  discussing  this  problem.  I  stated: 
"Our  carriers  operate  efllclently  and  profit- 
ably at  current  fares.  If  foreign  carriers 
cannot  compete  at  these  levels  f>erhaps  some 
soul  searching  as  to  the  need  for  their  eon- 
tintied  existence  would  be  in  order.  In  any 
event,  American  cttlBens  are  not  to  be 
denied  choice  of  lower  fares  which  oiur  car- 
riers are  willing  and  able  to  provide." 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
most  of  the  air  carriers  of  nations  other  than 
the  United  States  can  sobstaattaUy  reduce 
tbstr  intematiooal  fares,  as  caa  the  carriers 
of  the  United  States,  and  ttmt  they  can  do 
so   with   profit,   shutthng   back  and   forth 
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ftcroM  th*  ooeana  with  full  or  almoet  fully 
lo«d«d  pUnM  Instead  of.  m  traquentlj  now 
occim.  pUnM  ball  or  two-thirds  empty. 

U^.-fUff  cMTlers  at  the  IntematlonAl  Air 
Transport  Aaaooiation  iuiow  this  and  have 
Indicated  clearly  that  they  favor  substantial 
reductions  In  the  level  of  scheduled  rates. 
This  would.  I  am  convinced,  be  a  boon 
to  travel  agencies  around  the  world.  If 
there  Is  a  realistic  cutback  in  air  fares 
available  to  all  members  of  the  traveling 
public,  the  vast  untapped  market  existing  in 
the  many  countries  represented  here  at  this 
meeting  will  And  new  encouragement  and 
Incentive  to  patronize  yovir  agencies  and 
book  passage  on  fast  modern  Jets  to  other 
pfuts  of  the  world. 

Air  carrier  capacity  during  the  past  3 
years  has  Increased  faster  than  the  gain  in 
passengers.  From  1950  through  1962  capac- 
ity across  the  North  Atlantic  increased  20.1 
percent  while  the  average  traffic  increase  was 
13.8  percent. 

To  encourage  increased  travel  some  air- 
lines have  been  offering  promotional  fares 
In  accordance  with  lATA's  policy  which  re- 
quires participation  by  a  select  segment  of 
the  traveling  public  as  a  prerequisite  to  a 
fare  reduction.  This  is  a  discriminatory, 
diversionary  and  irrational  policy  which.  In 
my  (pinion,  can  only  serve  to  defeat  its  pvir- 
pose. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  when  they  advocate 
the  principle  that  only  those  fares  which 
are  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
and  thxis  allow  participation  by  all  members 
of  the  traveling  public  are  equitable  and 
beneficial  to  the  Industry. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  In  this  connec- 
tion that  Chairman  Boyd  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  endorsed  the  principle  of 
basic  charter  rates  and  has  intimated  that 
the  Board  will  not  indefinitely  continue 
to  approve  aflinlty  tests  in  the  granting  of 
fare  reductions. 

The  Senate  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  also  is  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  parties  that  have  been 
stranded  on  charter  flights  during  the  pyast 
season. 

Prom  the  reports  of  these  strandlngs 
which  have  come  to  us,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  responsible 
and  reliable  members  of  the  travel  agency 
industry  and  the  airlines  Industry,  but  with 
fringe  operators  who  prey  upon  an  tuiknow- 
Ing  and  unsophisticated  public. 

In  some  respects  they  resemble  the  "blue 
sky  and  bucket  shop"  operators  of  the  pctft 
who  unloaded  worthless  land  or  stock  on  the 
gullible  until  their  activities  were  curbed 
by  legislation. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  as  I  see  it.  Is 
to  protect  the  public,  and  It  \»  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  committee  is  presently  con- 
templating legislation  which  would  ban  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  air  transportation. 

Members  of  the  conunittee  staff  are  con- 
sulting with  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
other  agencies  of  Federal  Oovenunent,  and 
with  the  Industry  on  appropriate  legislation 
which  will  assure  performance  with  the  pur- 
chase of  air  transp>ortatlon.  You  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  we  are  making  good 
progress  toward  perfecting  this  proposed 
legislation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  S3d  annual  convention  and  world  con- 
gress, and  to  thank  the  good  citizens  of 
Mexico  and  Its  national  city  for  the  friendly 
hospitality  they  have  shown  to  me. 

The  theme  of  this  congress  is  "Promise 
of  the  Future."  The  promise  of  the  future, 
as  all  of  you  here  attending  this  conclave 
know,  is  progress. 

To  me  it  applies  not  only  to  the  future 
of   national   and   international    travel   and 


tourism,  but  to  the  progress  of  my  own 
coxintry,  our  delightful  host  country,  and  to 
all  countries  of  this  hemisphere  which  are 
dedicated,  as  I  know  ours  is,  to  progress  with 
freedom. 

Freedom  is  the  key  to  promise  and  progress 
as  ail  nations  shoiild  know  who  fought  their 
way  out  of  colonialism  as  did  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  most  other  nations  of 
this  hemisphere. 

And  one  of  the  great  freedoms — as  I  men- 
tioned earlier — is  the  freedom  to  travel — 
the  freedom  to  go  and  come  when  one 
chooees — a  freedcm  that  does  not  exist  when 
a  country  Is  under  foreign  domination,  no 
more  than  It  exists  today  in  Cuba. 

Freedom  to  travel  is  in  many  ways  kin 
to  those  other  freedoms  we  are  so  proud  of — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  peaceful  assembly  and  petition. 

They  have  their  origins  in  the  same  aspira- 
tions, and  when  one  falls  all  fall  together, 
as  this  generation  has  witnessed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  in  one  unfortunate  west- 
ern island. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  delegates  to  this 
33d  World  Travel  Congress,  when  they  return 
home,  will  pledge  themselves  to  fight  val- 
iantly to  preserve  this  fifth  freedom — the 
freedom  to  travel. 

Attainment  of  this  freedom  throughout 
the  world  will  be  truly  the  promise  of  the 
future.     Thank  you. 

Speech   bt  Mh-ton   A.  Marks  on  a  Woau) 
BoDT  or  Tkavel  Agents  Membership  Rx- 

uiTioNS  Session.  OcroBza  35,  1963 
By  its  very  nature  a  trade  association — 
such  as  ASTA — necessarily  resembles  a  living 
organism.  It  was  created  by  human  beings 
and  like  a  human  being  It  has  its  periods  of 
depression — enjoys  Its  moments  of  trltmiph — 
but  most  lmj)ortant  of  all.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment through  which  It  achieves  its  own 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  something  beyond 
biulness  success. 

ASTA  has  experienced  the  trials  of  in- 
fancy and  the  tribulations  of  adolescence. 
Now.  here  in  Mexico  City  at  its  33d  conven- 
tion, we  have  been  meeting  in  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  maturity. 

Quite  naturally,  because  of  ovu-  preoccupa- 
tion with  details  of  programing  and  con- 
sideration of  society  problems,  it  is  difficult 
for  your  officers  and  directors  to  properly 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  convention. 
We  have  sought  not  only  to  give  you  a  re- 
port of  our  stewardship  but  have  been  frank 
in  our  own  self-criticism. 

Through  sessions  such  as  this,  you  have 
told  us  of  your  views  concerning  common 
problems  and  thus  have  given  your  manage- 
ment the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  wis- 
dom. 

Spokesmen  for  the  industries  have  de- 
scribed their  plans.  This  convention  has 
provided  the  necessary  and  vital  fonun  for 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  the  renewal  of  old  and 
creation  of  new  friendships. 

You  are  the  sole  Judge  of  whether  we  have, 
even  in  a  small  measure,  been  successful  in 
our  undertaking. 

But,  I  want  you  to  know  that  all  of  us — 
our  headquarters  staff,  yo\ir  officers,  your  di- 
rectors, and  your  hosts,  have  given  their  best 
to  make  this  convention  a  memorable 
occasion. 

But  now  we  are  33 — no  longer  are  we 
stumbling  children,  no  longer  can  we  re- 
main youths  preoccupied  alone  with  the 
problems  of  day-to-day  existence  and  the 
struggle  for  survival. 

We  must  look  beyond  this.  If  it  is  for  us 
here  to  bxiild  together  so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  members  will  be  able  to  say — and 
say  proudly — ttiat  those  who  formed  this 
society  built  well — thought  of  the  futiu-e 
and  were  not  concerned  solely  with  selfish 
alms. 

We  have  been  presented  with  an  oppor- 
tunity— not  of  our  own  seeking;  not  of  our 


own  creation — to  build  an  entity  which  will 
be  of  service  to  travel  agents  and  thus  to 
people  everywhere,  in  every  country,  and  on 
every  continent. 

Through  our  efforts  we  can  successfully 
initiate  a  task  which  will  raise  further  the 
ethical  concepts  and  practices  of  our  Indus- 
try brethren  everywhere. 

To  us,  in  ASTA,  tuts  been  given  the  chal- 
lenge— to  us,  in  ASTA,  is  entrusted  the  as- 
signment of  initiating  an  undertaking  which 
eventually  may  prove  to  be  the  single  great- 
est accomplishment  of  this  convention. 

All  of  you,  through  the  years,  have  heard 
talk — much  talk — concerning  the  desira- 
bility of  a  world  body  of  travel  agents  which 
not  only  will  stimulate  the  desire  for  in- 
dividual excellence  but  serve  as  its  common, 
strong-voiced    spokesman. 

This  task  was  not  of  our  seeking. 
It  is  not  the  idea  of  a  single  individual. 
It  is  the  natural  reaction  to  the  basic 
fact  that  the  travel  agent,  by  virtue  of  his 
day-to-day  occupation  and  the  role  he  plays 
in  the  International  economy  provides  the 
best  catalytic  agent  for  the  realization  of 
the  universal  desire  of  people  for  friendship 
and  understanding. 

Because  we  are  bxislnessmen,  because  we 
are  believed  to  be  hardheaded  and  practical, 
we  are  not  beguiled  by  fancy  words  or  sub- 
ject to  the  intoxication  of  slogans  and  catch, 
words. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  practical 
opportunity  to  achieve  this  objective.  We, 
in  the  travel  agency  Industry,  can  provide 
a  powerful  Instrument— can  be  an  impor- 
tant channel  to  facilitate  humanity's  com- 
mon purpose. 

ASTA  was  presented  with  the  challenge 
by  innumerable  distinguLshed  representa- 
tives of  national  and  regional  organizations 
as  a  result  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Tourism  in  Rome. 

All  urged  that  some  group,  someplace, 
take  the  initiative  in  arranging  a  confer- 
ence where  the  Idea  for  a  world  body  of 
travel  agents  represented  by  their  own  na- 
tional or  regional  associations — and  not — 
and  this  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly — 
and  not  a  world  body  of  individual  travel 
agents  but  bona  fide,  genuine  groups  pos- 
sessing stature  and  refiectlng  united  inter- 
ests. For,  they  said,  no  Individuals  but  only 
such  bona  fide,  genuine  national  associations 
can  speak  with  potent  force  and  honestly 
represent    all. 

Time  after  time,  spokesman  after  spokes- 
man streesed  two  basic  points  as  requisite  to 
success: 

No  world  body  can  be  composed  of  both 
national  organizations  and  individual  travel 
agents. 

Success  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
new  start — a  fresh  approach  based  upon 
complete  disentanglement  from  the  old.  im- 
potent, self-serving  and  statureless  organiza- 
tions who  presume  to  speak  for  worldwide 
travel  agents. 

Each  one  urging  the  creation  of  a  new 
world  body  sj>eclfically  pointed  to  the  need 
for  a  fresh  start.  They  told  how,  after  World 
War  II.  this  was  achieved  by  deliberately 
abandoning  the  old.  existing,  nonfunction- 
ing League  of  Nations  and  creating  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  the  pertinent — the 
historic  example. 

All  wanted  a  new  vehicle  which  would  ade- 
quately represent  the  best  interests,  the 
highest  ethical  concepts  of  the  professional 
travel  agent. 

But  who  or  what  was  to  be  the  Instrument 
through  which  this  could  be  accomplished? 
It  Lb  with  pardonable  pride  that  I  report 
to  you  that  it  was  ASTA — yoiu  organiza- 
tion— that  was  repeatedly  designated  as  the 
logical  Instrument  to  undertake  the  initia- 
tory task. 

While  obviously  flattered  by  this  tribute 
to  your  society's  reputation  for  ability  and 
recognition  of  Its  stature  in  the  world  com- 
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munlty  of  travel  agents,  I  frankly  stated 
that  I,  as  an  individual,  could  not  presume 
to  make  any  promises  or  take  a  position  until 
I  had  a  consensus  of  yovir  officers. 

I  conferred  with  your  officers — obtained 
their  frank  expressions  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  an  undertaking — and  made  a  careful 
and  detailed  study  of  all  the  pros  and  cons. 

We  had  as  a  strong  warning  the  dismal 
record  of  falliires  of  the  past  and  woeful 
consequences  of  permitting  the  existence  of 
a  vacuum  which  served  as  an  Invitation  for 
sterile,  self-serving  bureaucrats. 

The  organization  of  a  functioning  world- 
wide body  calls  for  greatness — the  placing  of 
the  common  good  above  personal  ambitions 
and  salaried  sinecures. 

It  demands  comprehension  of  local  and 
regional  problems;  of  dedication  to  the 
highest  and  most  worthwhile  objectives. 

We  recognize  that  the  demand  for  an  in- 
ternational organization  does  exist. 

The  time  for  effective  actlcn  is  now  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  promise  of  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  ASTA — on 
October  16— sent  letters  to  46  national  and 
regional  organizations  of  travel  agents  in- 
viting them  to  attend  a  meeting  early  in 
1904  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  World 
Body  of  Travel  Agents. 

Each  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  ques- 
tionnaire soliciting  their  preferences  as  to 
the  time  and  location  of  such  a  meeting. 

To  assure  that  no  such  group  would  be 
overlooked,  ASTA  requested  that  the  recip- 
ients of  the  Invitation  suggest  names  of  other 
bodies  which  should  be  present. 

Because  of  the  recency  of  the  invitation,  it 
is  impossible— on  this  occasion — to  report 
the  nxmaber  of  acceptances:  however,  all  indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  widespread 
response. 

This  Is  a  formidable  task  which  ASTA  has 
undertaken.  j  1 


SENATE 

TiTE.SDAY,  November  5,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  MEXcALr,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  commandest  the  morning: 
At  this  noontide  altar  we  commit  into 
Thy  hands  our  wills  and  our  work,  in 
calm  confidence  that  Thou  art  In  the 
shadows,  and  behind  them,  working  out 
Thy  purposes  for  mankind,  Thy  children. 

Day  by  day  set  our  feet  on  the  shining 
path  of  righteous  duty  and  selfless 
service. 

In  these  days  wherein  the  souls  of  men 
who  seek  the  right  and  follow  truth  are 
sorely  tried,  when  so  much  Is  demanded 
of  those  who  would  serve  the  present  age, 
grant  to  the  Members  of  this  body  of 
governance  strength  and  grace  that  they 
may  prove  worthy  of  every  trust  the  Na- 
tion has  committed  to  their  hands,  as  on 
the  anvil  of  momentous  issues  there 
slowly  is  hammered  into  shape  the  new 
and  better  world  that  is  to  be  when  Thy 
will  is  done  and  Thy  klngd(Mn  comes. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  Ask  it. 
Amen. 


It  requires  limitless  patience  and  a  com- 
prehensive catalog  of  talents  and  skills  far 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  any  one  Individual. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose  and  assuring 
success,  ASTA  Is  the  repository  of  such  quali- 
fications. 

To  serve  as  ASTA's  World  Body  Advisory 
Committee,  ASTA  has  called  upon  its  elder 
statesmen — its  veterans  who  not  only  are 
wise  In  experience  but  animated  by  under- 
standing and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

This  is  a  committee  which  will  include 
five  of  our  past  presidents:  R.  F.  Kerr,  R.  W. 
Hemphill,  T.  J.  I>3novan,  Dr.  L.  C.  Tombs, 
and  Newell  Grlnnell. 

For  the  information  of  our  more  recent 
members  I  need  but  highlight  their  services 
to  obtain  your  enthusiastic  support  for  this 
committee. 

Dick  Kerr's  experience  has  been  worldwide. 
English  bom,  he  began  his  travel  career  with 
Thoms  Cook  &  Sons.  During  World  War  n, 
he  performed  acclaimed  services  as  San  Fran- 
cisco's representative  of  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  owner  of  Kerr  Travel  Service, 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Bert  Hemphill  is  known  as  the  most  widely 
traveled  man  of  this  generation.  He  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  I  and  In  the 
Air  Transport  Command  in  World  War  n. 
Through  his  visits  to  more  than  190  coun- 
tries and  territories  he  has  a  firsthand 
knowledge  of  regional  and  local  problems. 
He  has  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  these 
through  Hemphill  Travel  Service,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  specializes  in  unusual  travel. 

Tom  Donovan,  president  of  Cartan  Travel 
Bureau.  Chicago,  possesses  an  almost  xin- 
equaled  knowledge  of  international  travel 
problems  with  specialization  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  escorted  toiu's.  His  legal 
background  will  prove  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Tombs,  president  of  Guy  Tombs,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  not  only  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  a  member  of  ASTA's  board  of 
directors  when  we  last  met  in  Mexico  City, 
14  years  ago,  but  has  served  almost  for  the 


same  period  as  Consul  General  for  Finland 
in  Montreal.  He  long  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  idea  of  an  international  body  and  his 
services  as  general  chairman  of  the  first 
ASTA  World  Congress  in  Paris  in  1961  were 
outstanding. 

Newell  Grlnnell  has  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  international  affairs  through  his  contin- 
uing experience  in  solving  the  problems  of 
ASTA  members  in  their  relations  with  hotels 
everywhere.  As  president  of  EUilbfleLsch 
Travel  Agency  of  Rochester  he  Is  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  on  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Thus  you  can  see  we  have  chosen  weU. 

We  recognize  that  we  have  presented  them 
with  a  task  formidable  in  complexity  and 
difficult  of  successful  conclusion  becaxise  of 
the  myriad  of  national  and  international 
problems. 

Their  task  is  compounded  by  the  existing 
rivalries  and  Jealousies. 

We  recognize  that  the  path  will  be  long 
and  complex. 

ASTA  has  only  one  point  upon  which  It 
is  adamant.  The  world  body  must  be  a 
democratic  institution  with  one  vote  for 
each  national  association  which  adheres  to 
the  charter  when  and  if  it  is  adopted. 

ASTA  was  faced  with  an  inescapable  de- 
cision in  agreeing  to  the  insistent  worldwide 
demand  for  order  and  cooperation  in  the 
travel  agency  industry — made  even  more  im- 
portant by  the  complexities  of  a  growing 
international  tourism  in  which  our  own 
Nation  is  participating. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  present  chaoa. 

There  must  be  a  code  of  ethics  to  which 
all  reputable  and  responsible  travel  agents 
shall  not  only  subscribe  but  adhere. 

Only  through  such  a  functioning  world 
body  can  the  problems  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  travel  agent  receive  the  serious 
consideration  which  his  services  warrant. 

Animated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance of  oxir  xmdertaking,  ASTA  shall 
exert  every  effort  to  reach  this  goal. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

UJS.  Senate, 
PxEsiDEirr  PBO  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  S,  1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcait,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALP  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 

submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAI, 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfieu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
NovMnber  4,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HH.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  (nee  Dworzanskl) ; 

HJl.  1887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yon 
Ok  Kim,  Chang  In  Wu,  and  Jung  Yol  Sohn; 

HJl.  3368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  Lex- 
ington Park  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Inc.: 

HJl.  3735.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed- 
erated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.; 

HJl.  4801.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  506 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  re- 
garding certification  of  facts  based  upon 
transferred  records; 

HJl.  4862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Trlda 
Kim: 

HJl.  6976.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Ifalda.  his  wife,  Catertna  Malda,  and  their 
children,  Antonio  and  Vlttorla  Malda; 

HJl.  7368.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ingrid  Qudnm  Schroder  Brown;  and 
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aj.BM.778.  JoAnt  reaoraUon  to  provide 
for  partlolpatkm  Ivy  the  Ooremmant  of  tbe 
United  States  In  the  Haffue  Oonference  oa 
Private  International  Law  and  the  Inter- 
national (Rome)  IneUtute  for  the  Unlfloa- 
tlon  of  Private  Law,  and  authorizing  i^>pro- 
prlatlons  therefor. 


HOUSE  BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

The  f(^owin«  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJt.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  (nee  DworzansU) ; 

HJl.  1887.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  Ton  Ok 
Kim,  Chang  In  Wu,  and  Jung  Yol  Sohn; 

H.R.  4802.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  TrlcU 
Ktm; 

H Jl.  6975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Malda.  hla  wife,  Caterlna  Malda,  and  their 
children.  Antonio,  and  Vlttorla  Malda:  and 

H  Jl.  ram.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mre.  In- 
grld  Oudrun  Schroeder  Brown;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  8368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  by 
qxiltclalm  deed  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  Lexing- 
ton Park  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Inc.; 
and 

HJt.  4801  An  act  to  amend  subsection  506 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  regard- 
ing certification  of  facta  based  upon  trans- 
ferred records:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlona. 

H.R.  37SS.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
In  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Saltsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Plat- 
head  Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  778.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law  and  the  Interna- 
tional (Rome)  Instlttrte  for  the  Unification 
of  Private  Law,  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfulo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  clearing  this  matter  with  the  in- 
terested Senators,  I  wish  to  call  up  at  this 
time,  If  I  may.  a  number  of  calendar 
measures  to  which  there  Is  no  objection, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  600,  Senate 
bill  2223.  The  last  of  the  group  Involves 
a  time  limitation.  I  would  suggest 
that — the  Senate  concurring — we  con- 
sider these  calendar  measures  In  se- 
quence, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  600. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, vnthout  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered: and  the  clerk  will  proceed  to  call 
these  calendar  measures. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  DATE  FOR 
NATIONAL  BANKS 

The  bQl  (S.  3228)  to  change  the  re- 
quirements for  the  annual  meeting  date 
for  national  banks  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6148  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  71)  Ls  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  semicolon  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "and  afterward  at  meetings 
to  be  held  on  such  day  of  each  year  as  Ls 
specified  therefor  In  the  bylaws." 

Sac.  a.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6149 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (13  US.C.  76)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "articles  of  associa- 
tion" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "bylaws". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  622) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (8.  2238)  to 
change  the  requirements  for  the  annual 
meeting  date  for  national  banks,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Under  sections  5145  and  5149  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  71  and  75)  annual  meet- 
ings of  national  banks  must  be  held  on  such 
day  in  January  of  each  year  as  is  specified 
therefor  In  the  articles  of  association. 
S.  2228  would  amend  these  sections  so  as  to 
authorize  national  banks  to  hold  meetings 
on  any  date  in  the  year  which  may  be  spec- 
ified In  the  bank's  bylaws. 

The  statutory  requirement  that  national 
banks  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  January 
has  been  foxind  Inconvenient,  becaxise  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  year  are  the  busiest 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Internal  opera- 
tions of  the  banks.  This  requirement  Is  un- 
desirable, because  it  Is  frequently  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  annual  reports  and  other 
appropriate  Information  about  a  bank's  ac- 
tivities during  the  preceding  year  so  as  to 
give  adequate  and  timely  notice  to  stock- 
holders before  a  January  annual  meetlug;  for 
example.  It  Is  In  many  cases  Impossible  to 
f lu-nlsh  annual  reports  for  the  preceding  year 
at  the  time  proxies  are  solicited  for  annual 
meetings.  It  is  also  inconvenient  and  un- 
necessary to  require  that  the  date  for  the 
annual  meeting  be  specified  In  the  articles 
of  association. 

The  usual  rule  is  to  permit  corporations  to 
meet  at  any  time  in  the  ye&r,  as  specified  in 
their  bylaws  (Fletcher,  Cycl.  Corps,  (perma- 
nent edition),  sec.  2001). 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Banking,  In  Its  report  entitled 
"National  Banks  and  the  Future."  submitted 
September  17,  1962,  pointed  out  the  dlfBcul- 
tles  arising  from  the  requirement  that  annual 
meetings  of  national  banks  be  held  in  Janu- 
ary. It  was  suggested  tiiat  national  banks 
might  be  permitted  to  meet  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  or,  in  ac- 
cordance with  usual  cori>orate  practice,  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  the  former. 

The  problem  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency  in  the 
course  of  hearings  on  S.  1642,  88th  Congress, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's 
1963  legislative  proposals.  Diirlng  these 
hearings  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ex- 


pressed his  disagreement  with  the  statutory 
requirement  that  national  banks  must  hold 
their  annual  meetings  In  January  and  Indi- 
cated that  an  amendment  to  this  reqxilre- 
ment  was  being  prepared  (hearings  on 
8.  1642,  88th  Cong,  1st  MM.,  p.  177). 

The  proposal  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gTMS  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
October  2.  1963.  A  copy  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  letter  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  supports  S.  2228. 
A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Schlechte,  president  of  the  National  Bank 
Division  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, expressing  its  support  for  the  bill,  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


AJTNUmES  OF  WIDOWS  OF  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1686)  to  amend  secUon  375  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  after  line  7. 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  annuity  pay- 
ments made  beginning  with  the  first  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
375  of  UUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Act  of  January  14,  1937  (50  Stat.  923,  chap- 
ter 3),"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "sub- 
section (e)  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1958  (72 
Stot.  838) .". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  tmnuity  pay- 
ments made  beginning  with  the  first  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  623).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMXNDBnCNT 

Add  section  2  to  the  bill,  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shaU  take  effect  with  respect  to  annuity  pay- 
ments made  beginning  with  the  first  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act." 

PUSPOSK     or     AMENDMENT 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  creates  a  doubt  as 
to  the  time  the  annuities  accrtie.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  annuities  op- 
erate prospectively  only. 

PXTKPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
increase  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  from  $5,000  to  •  10,000  per 
annum,  payable  monthly. 

STATKMXNT 

The  Administrative  Office  ot  the  XJB. 
Courts  declines  to  comment  on  the  bill  In 
that  It  "is  of  primary  concern  to  the  Justices 
ot  the  Supreme  Court." 
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Individually,  all  the  JustlCM  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  favor  the  bUl. 

On  January  14,  1987,  a  private  blU  was 
passed  creating  a  pexMlon  o(  $6,000  per  an- 
num for  the  widow  at  a  President  of  the 
United  States  (S.  591,  76th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.. 
Private  Law  No.  1 ) . 

Nine  years  ago,  In  1964,  pensions  were  cre- 
ated for  the  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices payable  at  the  rate  of  presidential 
widows  (S.  691  supra):  namely,  $5,000  per 
annum. 

In  1968,  by  general  law,  the  pensions  of 
presidential  widows  were  Increased  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  Becaiise  of  a  qiUrk  in  the 
method  of  creating  these  pensions,  the  wid- 
ows of  Supreme  Court  Justices  were  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Increase.  As  a  result  these 
widows  must  live  on  an  amount  which  was 
determined  In  1937. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  committee  that 
Inadvertently  an  injustice  has  been  done  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  pensions  for  SuprMne 
Court  widows  Is  not  adequate.  In  view  of 
the  foregoing,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  enactment. 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (S.  689)  for  the  reUef  of  Lila 
Everts  Weber  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL 
STOCK  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  (HJl.  7405)  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  vote  for  an  increase  in 
the  Bank's  authorized  capital  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tlilrd  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  625),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURJPOSE 

The  bin  would  add  a  new  section  at  the 
end  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 
This  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (usually  known  as  the 
World  Bank)  to  vote  for  a  $1  billion  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors 
to  Its  Bofu-d  of  Governors  in  a  report  of  No- 
vember 1962.  The  Increase  in  capital  stock 
is  required  to  permit  new  member  countries 
of  the  Bank  to  subscribe,  and  to  enable  pres- 
ent members  to  increase  their  subscriptions 
when  appropriate.  No  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation of  funds  Is  Involved  In  HJl.  7406, 
since  the  United  States  would  not  subscribe 
to  any  portion  of  the  Increase  In  stock. 

BACKGSOTTIfD 

The  World  Bank  a  year  and  a  half  ago  had 
75  members;  the  membership  figure  has  now 
reached  101.  At  the  same  time,  only  $13 
million  of  ci^ttal  stock  remains  of  the  Bank's 
$21  blUion  total  of  authorized  stock.  This 
remaining  margin  is  Inadequate  to  permit 
any  one  of  the  four  newest  member  coun- 
tries to  complete  the  process  of  joining  the 


Bank,  even  though  they  have  deposited  funds 
on  account  toward  their  subscriptions.  An- 
other pending  membership  appUoatlon,  In- 
volving a  $33  million  subscription,  will  soon 
exacerbate  the  problem.  Moreover,  a  further 
Issue  of  considerably  larger  financial  dimen- 
sions has  arisen:  several  existing  members 
have  requested  Increases  In  their  current 
subscriptions.  As  a  result  of  these  factors, 
there  are  now  requirements  for  almost  $600 
million  In  capital  stock  beyond  the  existing 
authorization. 

To  meet  this  problem,  a  draft  resolution 
is  now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Bank.  It  provides  for  an  Increase 
of  $1  bUlion  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank, 
and  for  automatic  waiver  of  each  member's 
right  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  Increase 
in  the  absence  of  notice  to  the  contrary  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  1964.  H.R.  7405  would 
authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank 
(Secretary  of  the  Treasury  DlUon)  to  vote 
for  this  resolution.  Such  authority  is  re- 
quired from  the  Congress— even  though  the 
United  States  would  not  subscribe  to  any 
part  of  the  Increase — by  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (69  Stat.  614;  U.S.C.  286c).  An  exact 
precedent  for  the  current  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  afforded  by  Public  Law  86-48,  ap- 
proved June  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  80). 

As  of  this  date,  nearly  80  of  the  Bank's 
member  countries,  representing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  voting  power  in  the  Bank, 
have  voted  In  favor  of  the  proposal;  no  nega- 
tive vote  has  been  cast.  Under  the  Bank's 
articles  of  agreement,  the  proposed  Increase 
cannot  become  effective  without  favorable 
action  by  members  having  75  percent  of  the 
total  votes.  Since  the  United  States  has  ap- 
proximately 27  percent  of  the  total  voting 
power,  action  by  this  country  would  be  both 
necessary  and  conclusive. 

COMMrrTKE    ACTION 

At  an  open  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  October  29, 
1963,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  International  Affairs,  John  C.  Bullitt, 
testified  in  8ui>port  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  strongly  urged  favorable  action. 

WhUe  coDunlttee  members  are  quite  fa- 
mUlar  with  the  successful  activities  of  the 
World  Bank.  Assistant  Secretary  Bullitt  tocA 
the  occasion  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date. 
He  noted  that,  through  September  of  this 
year,  the  Bank  had  made  361  loans  totaling 
almost  $7.6  biUlon  In  67  countries  since  oper- 
ations began  in  June  1946.  Over  $2.3  bUlion 
loaned  by  the  Bank  has  been  repaid  to  It  or 
sold  to  other  investors.  Payments  due  have 
been  made  on  schedule,  and  there  have  been 
no  defaults;  Bank  ^>eclal  and  supplemental 
reserves  now  total  over  $800  million.  Em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  Bank's  highly  useful 
actions  in  sending  missions  to  assist  less- 
developed  member  countries  with  their  eco- 
nomic development  planning,  and  In  train- 
ing offlcfals  from  those  countries  to  meet 
development  problems.  It  should  l>e  further 
noted  that  private  capital  is  brought  directly 
into  Bank  operations  through  the  fiotatlon 
of  securities  to  raise  lending  resources.  In 
connection  with  the  TJB.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  It  Is  worthy  of  attention 
that  the  Bank  in  recent  years  has  primarily 
raised  funds  In  fcwelgn  capital  markets. 

In  considering  H.R.  7405,  committee  mem- 
bers reiterated  their  confidence  in  the  Bank 
and  their  appreciation  for  its  fine  record. 
They  received  with  pleasure  the  testimony 
that  the  proposed  legislation  involves  no  ex- 
penditure whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  effect,  the  biU  permits 
other  free-world  nations  to  put  funds  Into 
international  economic  development  at  no 
cost  to  this  country. 

The  committee,  with  no  dissenting  votes, 
ordered  the  bill  reported  favorably  without 
amendment. 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CIVIL  RIOHTS  HEARINGS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  223)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
3,000  additional  copies  of  civil  rights 
hearings  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  UNDER  RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE  CORPORA- 
TION LIQUIDATION  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1241)  to  require  annual 
reports  Instead  of  quarterly  reports  un- 
der the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Liquidation  Act  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act  (67  Stat.  280) 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"quarterly"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"annual". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  628) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvurency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bUl  (S.  1241)  to 
require  annual  reports  instead  of  quarterly 
reports  imder  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  reconunend  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Liquidation  Act  requires  liquidating  agencies 
to  report  quarterly  on  their  activities  under 
that  act  (except  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  authorized  by  the 
Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1961  to 
file  annxial  reports  of  its  activities  under  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  C(»poratlon  Liqui- 
dation Act) .  S.  1241  would  authorize  the 
liquidating  agencies  to  file  aimual  reports 
of  their  activities  imder  the  act. 

Section  106(b)  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act  (67 
Stot.  230;  16  UJ3.C.  609n)  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the  prog- 
ress of  his  liquidation  of  the  assets  and 
winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1964  (68  Stot.  1280;  6  U5.C. 
133Z-15)  transferred  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  such  liquidation  functions 
with  respect  to  certoln  asseto.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1967  (71  Stot.  647,  5  U.S.C.; 
133Z-16)  effected  further  transfers  of  func- 
tions under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act  and  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Liquidation  Act  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  agencies  are  now 
carrying  out  the  task  of  liquidating  the  re- 
maining asseto,  and  they  report  to  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  under  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Liquidation 
Act. 

Section  6(a)  (1)  ctf  the  Small  Business  Act 
Amendmento  of  1961  (76  Stot.  606)  amended 
this    provision    with    respect   to    the   SmaU 
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DiiHlnwM  AdmlnteteAtion  by  autt>orUlng  tb*t 
ageacy  to  Include  Information  about  Its  ac- 
tivities tinder  the  Beccmatnictlon  Plnanoe 
Corporation  UqiUdatlon  Act  In  lU  annual 
report.  In  Ueu  of  the  quartarly  reporta  re- 
quired under  the  Reconatnictlon  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act. 

The   liquidation  of    the   remaining  assets 
of  the  Beconatructlon  Finance  Corporation 


haa  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  the 
committee  conalders  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
quarterly  reports  lUMler  these  actlTlUes.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ooounlttee  reconunends  that 
the  statutory  requirement  be  amended  to 
provide  for  annual  reports  Instead  of  quar- 
terly reports,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


Reconttrudion  Finance  Corporation 
ASSETS  UELD  WHEN  UQUIDATION  ACT  BECAME  EFFECTIVE  OS  SEPT.  28,  19M  ' 


Total. 


Oroas  assets 


$1,  e22, 100, 000 


Rewrve 


Net  assets 


dlclary  Committee  and  also  the  Finance 
Committee,  let  me  state  that  it  actually 
involves  an  extension  of  the  payment 
period  under  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958.  Par- 
ticipation by  the  States  was  volimtary, 
and  some  16  or  19  States  had  to  have 
some  relief  with  respect  to  the  payments, 
because  rather  substantial  sums  were  in- 
volved. So  this  measure  provides  noth- 
ing more  than  an  extension  of  what  was 
done  in  1958;  and  certainly  there  is  no 
objection. 


$4fll,100.000   $1,127,300,000 


ASSETS  LEFT  WITH  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  ON  JVNE  30,  1957  « 


Total. 


m,ui,sn 


06,758,332 


$82,834,030 


ASSETS  REMAININQ  WrTH  THE  LIQUIRATINQ  AGENCIES  ON  JUNE  30,  1»3 


Treasury  Dvpartment • 

Ocoaral  Sarrkw  Admlnistntlon 

Small  BusIdbh  Admlnistratloa ~_ 

Sxport-Impert  Bank 

Federal  National  Mortga«e  Association 

Uoiatns  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Total 


S7.fiOa.538 

13. 068, 744 

2.018.003 

3.000.000 

29.gaa867 

3,606,130 


60,341.272 


31.476.000 
7.425.270 

029.  no 

1,750.000 

14.4ia£M 

1.200.488 


as.  800. 800 


$0,207,603 
6, 243, 467 
1,080.103 
1,28a  000 

15. 55a  631 
2. 474. 442 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Douglas  Henderson,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Am- 
bassadcH-  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Bolivia. 


32.712.246 


«  Ftoal  rapert  on  the  ReooMtrootkm  Finance  Corporation.  May  6, 1M«.  see  p.  170. 
«  Final  report  on  t»ie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  May  6,  lueo.  see  p.  18*. 


RESTORATION  OP  AMOUNTS  UN- 
DER TEBiiPORARY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  ACT  OP 
1958  AND  TITLE  XII.  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

The  bin  (H.R.  8821)  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by 
which  amounts  made  available  to  the 
States  pursuant  to  the  Temporary  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1958 
and  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  4ct 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  Treasury  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tJiird  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
House  bill  8821  deals  with  the  schedule  of 
repayments  of  certain  advances  made  to 
the  State*  for  the  purpose  of  paying  un- 
employment compensation. 

The  normal  Federal  unemployment 
tax  rate  la  0.4  percent  of  an  employee's 
wages  up  to  $3,000.  However,  where  ad- 
vances are  made  to  States  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation,  if  those  ad- 
vances are  not  timely  repaid,  the  90 -per- 
cent credit  against  the  Federal  tax  for 
State  unemployment  taxes  is  reduced  by 
5  percentage  points  each  year  so  that  the 
advance  Is  comptilsorily  repaid  through 
an  Increase  In  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax.  Three  States,  Alaska,  Michi- 
gan, and  Pennsylvania,  have  received 
advances  which  have  not  been  repaid 
and  the  automatic  reduction  In  the  Fed- 
eral credit  has  commenced. 

In  addition  to  these  advances.  17 
States  received  special  advances  to  fi- 
nance temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  under  the  1958  act. 
These  advances  also  are  to  be  repaid 
through  reduction  of  the  Federal  credit 
of  5  percentage  points  each  year  begin- 
ning this  year — unless  the  State  volim- 
tarily  repays  the  advance.  Only  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  repaid  its  advance. 


Finally,  the  1961  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  were 
financed  through  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  applicable  to  1962  and  1963 
wages.  For  1963  the  additional  tax  rate 
for  this  purpose  is  0.25  percent  of  wages 
up  to  $3,000. 

The  combination  of  these  factors  place 
a  burden  upon  employers  in  the  affected 
States,  particularly  in  those  States  where 
the  repayment  rules  apply  concurrently. 

H.R.  8821  relieves  this  burden  on  em- 
ployers by  "freezing"  the  credit  reduc- 
tions for  the  years  1963-67.  thereby 
"stretching  out"  the  period  of  repay- 
ment. However,  it  does  not  forgive  re- 
pasmient  of  any  amount. 

Under  the  bill  reductions  of  credit  In 
the  case  of  Reed  fund  advances  to  Alas- 
ka, Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  will  be 
frozen  at  the  first  5 -percentage-point 
step.  This  means  the  additional  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  this  purpose  will 
not  exceed  0.15  percent  during  1963-87. 
Thereafter  the  regular  reduction  in  the 
90  percent  credit  of  5  percentage  points 
each  year  will  apply  until  the  advance  Is 
fully  repaid.  Reduction  in  the  credit  to 
repay  advances  under  the  1958  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
will  be  frozen  at  the  second  5-percentage- 
point  step.  Thus,  the  additional  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  this  purpose  will 
not  exceed  0.3  percent. 

In  lieu  of  repaying  advances  vmder  the 
1958  act  through  Increased  Federal  un- 
employment taxes,  HJR.  8821  permits 
States  to  make  installment  payments 
of  their  advances  and  thereby  prevent 
the  increased  Federal  tax  for  this  pur- 
p>ose  from  applying  for  the  year  in  which 
the  installment  is  paid. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  House  biU  8821.  which  I 
think  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  Ju- 


BILLS      AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 
S.  2281.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  components  of, 
and  to  assist  in  the  management  of,  the  na- 
tional debt  and   the  tax  structiire;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstai-l  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  seiparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Chang 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2283.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Melvln  B. 
McCormlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATDEN: 
8.  3284.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try oC  certain  articles  for  St.  Anthony's  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Casa  Grande,  Aria.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   MOSS: 
8.2286.  A     blU     to    amend    the    Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920.  in  order  to 
encourage     the     production     of     petroleum 
products  from  native  asphalt,  solid  and  semi- 
solid bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HRX7SKA: 
S.  2286.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  UjB.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and    render    Judgment   upon   the   claim   of 
Frank   E.   Upp;   to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cuahk, 
Mr.  COoPKB,  Mr.  I>ougl.\s,  li^.  Moese, 
and  Mr.  Saltonstau.)  : 
SJ.  Res.  131.  Joint    resolution    to   author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United   States  to 
award  a  medal  to  Dr.  Ck>rdon  8.  Seagrave; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


1963 


MANAGEMENT   OF    THE    NATIONAL 
DEBT  AND  THE  TAX  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  two  Congresses,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  clarify  the  components  of 
and  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
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national  debt  and  the  tax  structure.  I 
have  felt  that  the  taxpayer  and  the  Con- 
gress have  an  Incomplete  Idea  of  the 
actual  Federal  debt.  This  criticism  has 
been  answered  by  stating  that  the  Fed- 
eral taxing  power  puts  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  behind  a  Federal 
obligation,  so  that  Irrespective  of  the 
size  of  a  Federal  obligation,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  will  be  paid  on  time. 

But  I  believe  that  good  financial  plan- 
ning calls  for  an  examination  of  the  size 
of  the  Government's  obligations  at  any 
one  time  so  that  preparation  can  be  made 
for  payment.  The  resorting  of  the  stat- 
utory debt  is  covered  in  dally  statements 
of  the  Treasury.  Real  estate  liabilities 
for  leases  and  other  transactions  are 
presently  reported  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  so  although  I  in- 
cluded these  in  my  previous  bills,  I  am 
leaving  it  out  of  this  bill.  The  reporting 
of  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  obligations  for  which  the 
public  looks  to  the  National  Government 
as  a  source  of  strength  is  not  now  ade- 
quately reported.  I  have  in  mind  Uie 
Government  corporations  and  trust 
funds,  the  Insurance  and  annuity  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  where  the  per- 
son holding  an  annuity  or  insurance 
commitment  from  the  Government  looks 
to  the  taxpayer  in  the  long  run  as  the 
source  of  strength  from  which  the  obli- 
gation will  be  paid.  More  complete  re- 
porting is  desirable  in  these  fields. 

I  believe  that  good  financial  planning 
must  take  all  these  factors  into  account. 
This  is  especially  important  in  a  Congress 
where  we  are  considering  a  major  change 
in  our  tax  structure  and  in  which  we  may 
take  up  the  important  question  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

I  have  called  for  these  reports  semi- 
annually, but  perhaps  annually  will  be 
sufndent.  I  h(^)e  very  much  that  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  whom  this  bill 
will  be  referred.  wlU  consider  this  as 
either  a  possible  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  adjusting  the  statutory 
national  debt  or  to  the  pending  tax  leg- 
islation if  It  does  not  appear  feasible  to 
report  It  as  a  bill  directly  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACnNG  PRHSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2281)  to  clarify  the  com- 
ponents of,  and  to  assist  in  the  man- 
agement of,  the  national  debt  and  the 
tax  structure.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AWARD  OF  MEDAL  TO  DR.  GORDON 
S.  SEAGRAVE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  rightly 
are  proud  of  American  persons  industri- 
ously working  throughout  the  world  to 
better  the  living  conditions  of  their 
neighbors,  and  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing living  example  of  the  meaning  of  our 
American  freedoms.  Without  doubt, 
these  persons  provide  us  with  one  of  our 
most  potent  weapons  against  commu- 
nism and  its  tenets. 


Today  It  Is  my  privilege  to  propose  ap- 
propriate recognition  for  an  American 
citizen  who  has  devoted  40  years  of  his 
life  and  medical  talents  to  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia.  Meaningful  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  better  health  combined 
with  the  recognition  of  the  needs  for  the 
total  man.  both  body  and  soul,  has  been 
successfully  provided  by  this  US.  physi- 
cian Icnown  to  millions  as  the  Burma 
surgeon.  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Seagrave. 

The  son  of  Christian  missionaries,  Dr. 
Seagrave  was  tiom  in  1897  In  Rangoon, 
Burma.  He  was  graduated  from  Denison 
University  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Medicine.  Upon  completing  his  in- 
ternship In  the  States,  he,  with  his  wife 
and  young  daughter,  returned  to  his 
birthplace,  Burma,  to  begin  his  life  work 
of  sluilf  ully  ministering  to  the  Burmese 
people. 

Situated  in  the  remote  Kamldiam  hills 
of  northern  Burma,  about  2  miles  from 
Communist  China,  Dr.  Seagrave  has 
built  a  complete  medical  center,  in  which 
approximately  10,500  outpatients  and 
6,000  inpatients  are  treated  each  year. 
Beginning  with  one  wooden  shack,  his 
facilities,  which  are  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  have 
grown  to  include  four  hospital  buildings, 
staff  houses,  a  nurses'  residence,  a  labo- 
ratory, and  a  storage  house. 

Significant  in  Dr.  Seagrave's  work  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  difficult  4V2- 
year  course  in  elementary  medicine,  ob- 
stetrics, and  nursing  for  Burmese  young 
women.  Upon  graduation  these  nurses, 
numbering  more  than  700  since  1923,  as- 
sist Dr.  Seagrave  and  train  village  women 
to  work  in  health  centers  located  In 
Burma's  most  remote  areas. 

With  his  nurses.  Dr.  Seagrave  took 
frontline  duty  with  the  Allied  forces 
during  the  Second  World  War,  marching 
with  Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell  and  his  troops 
through  the  Jungle  during  retreat  and 
back  again  during  the  recovery  by  the 
Allies.  Throughout  the  world  Dr.  Sea- 
grave was  renowned  for  his  outstanding 
service  in  the  China-Burma -India  thea- 
ter. Upon  return  to  his  adopted  home  in 
Burma,  however,  he  was  personally 
struck  with  the  ravages  of  the  war — the 
Japanese  had  bombed  out  his  prized  hos- 
pital unit. 

E>r.  Seagrave,  now  66  years  of  age  and 
often  ailing  himself,  has  rebuilt  his  med- 
ical unit  and  contmues  his  daily  work  of 
ministering  to  his  fellow  men.  These 
many  activities  have  raised  the  health 
standards  in  Burma  and  perhaps  most 
significant,  provide  an  excellent  example 
of  American  dedication  to  freedom  and 
concern  for  our  less  fortunate  brothers. 

It  appears  appropriate,  for  this  reason, 
for  us,  the  American  people,  tangibly  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  this 
physician  and  surgeon  by  providing  a 
medal  for  him — a  medal  to  symbolize 
our  appreciation  to  him  and  the  many 
others  now  operating  in  his  footsteps  of 
American  humanitarian  service  abroad. 

Today.  November  5,  1964.  is  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  Dr.  Sea- 
grave's  miasion  to  Burma.  On  behalf  of 
mys^.  Senator  Clauc,  Senator  Coom, 
Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Morsb,  and 
Senator  Saltorstall.  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolution  to 


authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  to  Dr.  S^igrave.  in 
the  name  of  Congress,  a  gold  medal.  I 
ask  consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  week,  should  other 
Members  desire  to  co6ix)nsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  a  medal  to  Dr.  Gordon 
S.  Seagrave,  introduced  by  Mi.  Haat  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


BERLIN  CRISIS  AND  SALE  OF  WHEAT 
TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
stating  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  administration  should  suspend 
the  current  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  imtll  the  So- 
viets cease  their  campaign  of  provoca- 
tions and  harassments  on  the  Berlin 
autobahn. 

The  resolution  also  urges  that,  if  this 
measure  proves  inadequate  to  bring  the 
Soviets  to  their  senses,  the  United  States 
should  ask  for  an  emergency  session  of 
the  NATO  council  to  consider  the  sus- 
pension of  all  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  machine  tools  and  other  indus- 
trial equipment  by  the  NATO  nations 
acting  in  concert. 

Finally,  the  resolution  urges  that,  if 
the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  are  pursued,  the  United 
States  should  make  respect  for  the 
existing  covenants  on  Berlin  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  It  Intolerable 
that  we  should  be  undertaking  to  feed 
and  to  finance  the  Soviet  Government 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  govern- 
ment is  engaging  in  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  restricted  military  action  against 
the  United  States  and  its  aUies  on  the 
autobahn  to  Berlin. 

The  situation  on  the  autobahn  Is 
enough.  Because  they  refuse  to  dis- 
mount and  be  counted,  American  soldiers 
have  for  more  than  48  hoars  now  been 
surrounded  and  immobilized  In  their 
trucks.  But  this  situation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  compoimded  many  times  over  if, 
at  the  very  moment  the  Soviets  engage 
in  this  crude  provocative  action,  we  sit 
at  the  conference  table  with  them  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  wheat  which  they 
desperately  require. 

It  Is  again  compounded  if.  in  our  great 
anxiety  to  sell  them  this  wheat,  at  a 
subsidized  price,  after  lending  than  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  it  and  guaran- 
teeing the  loan,  we  offer  concession  after 
c<Hicession,  asking  no  concessions  in  re- 
turn, and  apparently  disregarding  new 
and  deliberate  acts  of  Soviet  aggression 
in  Berlin,  in  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  and  at 
other  points.  For  aU  this,  we  hare  only 
ourselves  to  blame. 
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I  submit  the  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  oome  to  put  an  end 
to  these  provocattve  situatkms.  which 
very  definite  threaten  the  peace  ot  the 
world,  by  vudng  the  U'emendous  food  sur- 
pluses, and  the  economic  and  political 
leverage  with  which  they  endow  us,  in 
the  interests  ot  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion remain  at  the  desk  tor  10  days,  to 
enable  Senators  to  Join  as  cosponsors,  if 
they  80  desire. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  223)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Cwimiittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ti(ms.  as  follows: 

Wber«u  th«  Soviet  Union  has  In  recent 
weeks  subjected  American  and  Allied  con- 
voys GO  the  Berlin  autobahn  to  repeated  and 
humiliating  harassments.  culminating  In  the 
stopfiAge  and  encirclement  of  an  American 
convoy  Tor  the  past  forty-eight  hours;  and 
Whereaa  the  present  harassment  and  pre- 
vious harassments  constitute  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  solemn  covenants  assuring  unre- 
stricted rlght-of-access  to  Berlin  to  the 
Western  Allies;  and 

Whereas  theoe  harassments  have  coincided 
In  point  of  time  with  the  current  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  some  millions  of  tons  of 
American  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  suspend  sUch 
negotiations  so  long  as  the  Soviets  continue 
their  provocations  and  harassments  on  the 
Berlin  autobahn;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  harassments  con- 
tinue, despite  the  suspension  of  negotiations 
on  the  sale  of  wheat,  the  United  States 
should  ask  for  an  emergency  session  of  the 
NATO  Council  to  consider  the  sxispenslon  of 
all  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  ot  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  industrial  equipment 
l>y  th«  NATO  nations,  acting  in  concert;  and 
be  It  f\irth« 

Resolved,  That,  if  the  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  pur- 
sued, the  United  States  Government  should, 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  seek  a 
formula  that  will  assure  respect  for  existing 
covenants  guaranteeing  Western  access  to 
Berlin,  and  that  wUl  assure  the  city  of  Berlin 
and  the  Western  Allies  against  any  repetition 
of  the  Soviet  provocations  and  harassments 
of  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  have  listened 
with  much  sympathy  to  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. Shortly  before  he  came  to  the 
Chamber,  I  referred  to  this  new  act  of 
Soviet  aggression  as  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  had  hoped  that  after 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  there 
would  be  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the 
cold  war,  and  that  we  might  look  for 
other  acts  that  would  indicate  a  depar- 
ture from  the  declared  purpose  ol 
Premier  Khrushchev  to  "bury"  us.  Un- 
fortunately, the  actions  in  Berlin  show 
quite  the  opposite. 

I  added  that  a  similar  situation  exists 
in  Alaska,  where  recently  the  Russians 
have  been  invading  our  fishing  grounds. 


penetrating  within  the  3 -mile  limit,  and 
have  torn  up  the  crab  traps  of  Alaskan 
fishermen,  traps  which  costs  from  $200 
to  $250  apiece,  practically  putting  the 
crab  fishermen  out  of  business. 

Although  the  United  States  to  date 
has  taken  no  effective  action  to  stop  this 
kind  of  aggressive,  ruthless  performance. 
I  shall  not  suggest  that  the  crab  trap 
situation  be  added  to  the  Senator's  res- 
olution, because  to  do  so  might  confuse 
the  issue.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  pertinent 
to  raise  the  issue  at  this  time  as  another 
example  of  the  Russian  failure  to  adopt 
any  methods  which  would  lead  to  an 
encouragement  of  the  belief  that  perhapw 
the  cold  war  was  becoming  a  little  less 
severe. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  statement.  It  is  impor- 
tant and  significant  that  the  crab  fish- 
ing industry  in  Alaska  is  so  badly  af- 
fected. All  these  incidents  are  related 
to  one  another.  Our  difficulty  has  been 
to  minimize  each  one,  taken  by  itself. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  ask :  What  dif- 
ference does  It  make  if  the  Russians  hold 
up  our  troops  on  the  autobahn?  What 
difference  does  it  make  if  the  Russians 
invade  our  fishing  grounds?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  the  Russians  do 
this.  that,  or  the  other?  But  taken  to- 
gether, all  the  incidents  are  a  part  of 
a  planned,  aggressive  course  of  conduct 
against  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  Russians 
first  interrupted  our  troop  movement  on 
the  autobahn,  it  was  said  that  it  was  the 
act  of  some  overzealous  Soviet  officer. 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I 
did  not  believe  it  was.  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  else  who  has  made  any  effort 
to  understand  communism  and  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Soviets  can  believe  it.  Rus- 
sian officers  do  not  act  on  their  own  im- 
pulses. They  would  have  been  scared 
to  take  such  a  chance  or  to  attempt  to 
do  any  such  thing.  Such  orders  come 
from  the  highest  authority  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Yet  we  sit  by  like  boobs  and  make 
excuses  for  their  ruthless,  inexcusable 
conduct  toward  us. 


FEDERAL  SERVICE  PROCUREMENT 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  24,  1963.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bybd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
CxniTis.  Mr.  Disksen,  Mr.  E>ominick. 
Mr.  HicKENLoopKR,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Laosche.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mkchcm.  Mr.Moss.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.  Tower  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2254)  to  require 
the  procurement  of  certain  services  by 
Government  agencies  from  commercial 
suppliers  whenever  economy  will  result 
from  such  procurement,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bennett  on  October  24,  1963. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  305) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  305) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  306).  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  307) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  7886,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  amendments, 
(No.  S08).  IntMided  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7885.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ROLLING  DICE  FOR  OUR  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
thousands  of  years  brave  men  have  given 
their  blood  and  their  lives  in  the  unend- 
ing struggle  for  freedom.  Their  great 
sacrifices  multiplied  mankind's  pass- 
ports to  lands  of  liberty  where  human 
dignity  and  opportunity  gave  meaning 
to  life  and  living. 

This  freedom  is  menaced,  and  for  24 
years  eloquent  pleas  and  timely  warnings 
have  been  sounded  to  alert  us  to  our 
dangers.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
these  appeals  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  October  8,  1963,  as  an  edi- 
torial advertisement  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel, 
founder  and  chairman  of  International 
Latex  Corp..  and  presented  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  a  dramatic  appeal  to 
reason,  rallying  free  men  and  their  na- 
tions to  resolve  their  differences  and  vol- 
imtarlly  unite  to  forge  their  strengths  to 
save  the  earth  and  our  way  of  life  on  it. 

The  article  proposes  a  plan  of  action 
that  merits  most  careful  consideration 
by  free  world  statesmen. 

Mr.  President,  my  insertion  of  this 
article  in  the  Record  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  my  endorsement  of  everything 
advocated  in  it;  but  the  article  provokes 
thinking,  and,  therefore.  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rolling  Dice  roi  Oui  Survival 

It  is  a  time  for  mourning  when  mature 
nations  large  and  smaU.  committed  to  free- 
dom, drift  toward  the  quicksands  of  disunity 
and  Isolationism. 

It  is  a  time  for  sackcloth  and  ashes  when 
free  people  traditionally  allied,  provoke  each 
other  to  turn  away  from  their  sworn  unity, 
destined  in  this  weakness  to  face  the  merci- 
less enemy  that  patiently  waits  for  the  kill. 
Today,  the  very  climate  of  liberty  is  contami- 
nated with  vituperative  recriminations.  In 
an  atomic  age  free  nations  stand  naked, 
tempting  nuclear  conquest  unless  they  are 
rooted  in  that  unshakable  unity  where  all 
their  divers  strengths  are  coordinated  and 
ever  ready.  Surely,  no  free  world  leaders 
would  want  history  to  record  that  they 
rolled  dice  for  our  survival.  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  wealth,  power,  or  complacency  are  so 
blinding  that  the  heads  of  states  In  our 
threatened  Western  civilization  faU  to  see 
the  myopic  courses  they  pursue? 

This  planet  ia  doomed  when  dominant 
leaders  of  our  world  act  not  to  strengthen 
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their  common  bonds  and  interests,  but  rely 
more  on  the  'alse  hopes  of  some  magic  politi- 
cal transformation  from  the  current  Sino- 
Russla  rift.  They  do  not  seem  to  grasp  that 
both  these  dinosaurs  sense  that  the  only  prey 
they  can  have  at  little  or  no  cost  is  the  weak- 
ened free  world  torn  by  fuming  disunity. 
and  the  distnist  of  each  other  to  such  irra- 
tional levels  that  friend  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  foe.  How  much  longer  must  we 
continue  proving,  "Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy,  they  first  make  mad"? 

SAVING  our  WAT  OF  LITX 

It  Is  the  time  for  reawakening,  reappraisal, 
repair,  and  reconciliation.  The  time  is  now. 
or  an  abyss.  It  Is  the  moment  of  truth  and 
decision  for  freedom  on  earth  and  the  cease- 
less struggle  to  keep  It  alive.  Voltaire  en- 
couraged free  men  to  continue  to  hope  when 
he  said.  "This  Is  the  character  of  truth;  it  is 
for  all  men,  it  has  only  to  show  Itself  to  be 
recognized,  and  one  cannot  argue  against  It. 
A  long  dispute  means  that  both  parties  are 
wrong." 

Neither  perpetiiatlon  of  error  nor  face- 
saving,  and  certainly  not  cunning,  can  save 
or  heal  our  ills.  We  must  begin  anew,  with 
dignity  and  honor  as  befits  great  nations. 
For  never  have  allied  people  been  served  by 
epithets,  newspaper  diplomacy,  opportunis- 
tic politics,  frenzied  flag-waving  or  the  uni- 
lateral pronouncements  inspired  more  by 
might  than  right,  in  willfulness  instead  of 
cooperation. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  the  heads  of  com- 
mitted free  nations,  initially  the  United 
States,  France.  England,  and  Germany,  to 
call  an  extraordinary  four-part  meeting  to 
be  held  within  the  next  4  months  in  Wash- 
ington, Paris.  London,  and  Bonn;  thereafter 
in  the  capitals  of  the  other  committed  free 
nations.  The  diversity  of  sites  for  such  mo- 
mentous assemblies  will  create  new  hope 
and  confidence  In  the  hearts  of  people  most 
of  whom  have  witnessed  in  bewilderment 
and  fear  the  creeping  disintegration  of  the 
alliance. 

Let  allied  unity  be  heralded  as  the  full 
purpose  of  this  meeting;  and  that  only  mu- 
tually arrived  at  steps  will  be  taken  toward 
Its  achievement.  Whatever  else  the  agenda 
may  comprise.  It  must  Include  the  vital  mat- 
ter of  communication  between  member  na- 
tions. For  In  political  and  diplomatic  prob- 
lems common  to  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  it  Is  compelling  upon  us — and  no  less 
upon  every  one  of  our  allies — to  steer  courses 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  continuous  con- 
sultation. Merely  to  Inform  one  another 
after  the  fact,  or  even  to  notify  allies  before 
the  fact  that  we  shall  act  iinilaterally,  Is  a 
caricature  of  the  principle  of  unity.  It  has 
only  led  to  the  confused,  disoriented  ^ntj 
Ineffective  policies  that  too  often  charac- 
terteed  the  free  world  nations  individually 
and  collectively. 

coNTurtrous    coksttltation  :     icant     minds. 

SINGLE   PTTBP08S 

The  free  world  must  promptly  mobilize 
its  aggregate  strength  and  create  disciplined 
agencies  for  consultation,  not  for  moments 
of  crisis  and  panic  but  on  a  continuing  basis, 
especially  In  the  formulation  of  common^ 
considered  foreign  policy.  Such  consulta- 
Uon  Is  only  possible  between  free  nations; 
It  belongs  in  our  world. 

The  agenda  must  embrace  the  atomic 
question  and  membership  of  France  in  the 
nuclear  club.  The  hour  Is  late  and  France 
continues  to  react  sharply  to  Its  own  and  the 
free  world  1  peril  to  every  maneuver  of  dis- 
paragement or  downgrading.  The  atomic 
problem  transcends  the  mere  making  of 
bombs;  for  nuclear  energy  in  peaceful  and 
military  uses  has  become  the  symbol  and 
substance  of  strengrth  In  today's  world. 
France  had  no  alternative  but  to  reach  for  It. 

For  Washington  to  have  denied  France  in 
the  past  while  favoring  England  was  folly; 
to  continue  to  neglect  her  now  Is  to  carry 


that  folly  to  the  point  of  chain  reaction, 
politically. 

isolationism  means  bxznc  isolatrd 
Unless  this  condition  Is  quickly  cxired,  un- 
less France  becomes  a  full  partner  In  the  al- 
liance, the  French  position  will  continue  to 
harden  Into  a  species  of  Isolationism,  or  be- 
come Isolated,  with  dire  consequences  both  to 
herself  and  the  free  world.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  French  role  in  NATO  may  lead  to  a 
complete  alienation,  again  with  disastrous 
results  for  the  entire  free  world. 

More  than  ever  before,  France  needs  a  sat- 
isfying sense  of  belonging  to  the  Atlantic 
community.  More  than  ever  before  the  true 
unity  of  the  free  world  must  be  confirmed 
and  fortified.  And  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  with  Washington.  We  have  no  alterna- 
tive in  logic,  or  in  terms  of  rock  bottom  self- 
interest  but  to  recognize  that  France  by  its 
own  efforts  and  despite  American  Indiffer- 
ence, now  ranks  as  a  nuclear  power. 

naVKES  SPEAK   LOUDER   THAN   CBNBRALITZXS 

A  Simple  analysis  of  the  problem  reveals 
that  even  4  years  hence  the  United  States 
and  Russia  will  probably  possess  95% 
percent  of  the  world's  atomic  arsenal;  with 
England,  as  now,  a  i>ercent;  and  France  3 
percent,  leaving  China  a  possible  one-half 
percent.  In  short,  France  will  attain  a  mod- 
est atomic  vitality  commensurate  with  her 
needs  In  the  hierarchy  of  nations.  How 
much  better  that  this  now  be  done  with  our 
generoxis  cooperation. 

It  is  not  too  late.  We  can  still  save  French 
people  of  all  classes  from  their  backbreak- 
Ing  burden  of  spending  additional  thousands 
of  mUllons  of  dollars  In  needlessly  duplicat- 
ing our  already  proved  technology  of  con- 
trolled, nuclear  fission  and  fusion. 

Does  the  free  world  have  many  alterna- 
tives? Dealing  with  the  Kremlin  may  be  but 
another  exercise  in  fanning  hopes  and  wish- 
ful thinking;  but  with  our  Allies  in  wisdom 
united  and  unshakable,  we  might  save  this 
planet  and  oxirselves  from  destruction. 

In  the  world  we  cherish,  our  alliance  even 
in  Its  present  disarray,  has  more  planes  of 
agreement  than  disagreement  which  Is  nat- 
ural among  free  people.  But  the  disunities 
no  longer  leave  margin  foe  corroding  delays, 
least  of  all  for  self-righteousness  or  smug- 
ness. We  have  no  choice  but  to  get  together; 
and  we  know  no  more  promising  start  than 
promptly  calling  the  urged  extraordinary 
alliance  meeting. 

Freedom's  cause  cries  for  remedial  action 
now,  not  tomorrow  I 


THE  BERLIN  BLOCKADE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ih- 
ouTE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
an  aggravating  situation  has  developed 
in  Berlin,  which  we  Americans  must  not 
and  wUl  not  tolerate.  For  the  third  time 
in  less  than  a  month,  Soviet  troops  have 
blocked  a  U.S.  Army  convoy  on  the  auto- 
bahn, the  highway  from  West  Germany 
to  Berlin.  On  the  other  occasions,  this 
action  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a 
misunderstanding  or  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Junior  Russian  officers.  We  can  no 
longer  consider  this  arbitrary  action  to 
be  the  result  of  a  mere  misundertandlng. 

In  light  of  the  recent  limited  test  ban 
treaty  approved  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  Is  deeply 
disappointing  that  this  opportunity  for  a 
lessening  of  tension  may  now  result  In 
the  cold  war  becoming  hotter. 


Let  Khrushchev  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  We  have  not  softened  our  de- 
termination to  hold  oiu-  ground  firmly 
and  resolutely  in  West  Berlin  and  not  to 
yield  in  any  measure  to  Communist 
pressures  and  demands. 

The  time  is  p&st  due  for  us  to  tolerate 
any  further  arbitrary  action  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  blocking  U.S.  Army  convoys 
seeking  to  enter  West  Berlin  through 
Soviet  controlled  checkpoints.  We  have 
been  paying  the  penalty  for  ineptitude 
and  falltire  on  the  part  of  Generals 
Eisenhower,  Clay,  and  others  in  1945  in 
failing  to  spell  out  in  writing  American 
rights  to  entry  and  exit  into  and  from 
West  Berlin  over  East  German  territory. 
At  that  time  our  generals  tnisted  the 
Communists. 

Soviet  troops  have  blocked  our  con- 
voys, insisting  that  soldiers  dismount  for 
a  head  oovmt.  We  refused.  This  situa- 
tion is  at  a  stalemate.  Here  is  fvirther 
effort  of  Khrushchev  to  throw  us  off  bal- 
ance. We  agreed  last  October  that  con- 
voys with  more  than  30  passengers,  ex- 
cluding drivers  and  assistant  drivers, 
would  dismount  to  be  coimted.  In  this 
latest  Incident,  only  20  of  the  44  men 
were  passengers  in  the  12  vehicles. 

If  this  Communist  aggression  con- 
tinues, tanks  or  heavily  armed  soldiers 
should  directly  precede  our  convoys.  Let 
us  barrel  through,  like  Jim  Brown  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns  does  against  oppo- 
nents— thus  demonstrating  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  are  wrong  in  their  claim  that 
Soviet  authorities,  not  Allied  authorities, 
determine  convoy  procedures. 

This  action  by  the  Soviets  has  been 
humiliating  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Let  us  take  determined  and  resolute 
action,  as  was  done  by  our  President  last 
October.  The  Communists  have  no  right 
to  control  Americans  or  to  humiliate  our 
soldiers. 

The  Russians  are  fully  Informed  as 
to  the  number  of  men  and  vehicles  in  a 
convoy.  If  a  show  of  force  does  not  get 
us  through,  then  let  us  use  force  and 
without  delay. 

Let  us  place  some  of  our  mechanized 
might  ahead  of  our  convoys  and  proceed 
without  submitting  to  intolerable  delays 
and  stoppages.  Further,  I  hope  that  our 
President  will  direct  Ambassador  Foy 
Kohler  to  make  firm,  determined  and 
resolute  representations  to  Khmshchev 
to  cease  these  procedures  "or  else."  Am- 
bassador Kohler,  a  native  of  Ohio,  is  a 
fine  representative  of  the  United  States. 
We  may  have  confidence  that  he  is  no 
appeaser. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN  OF 
IDAHO 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a  deep  per- 
sonal regard,  was  honored  last  Sxmday 
by  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  story 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Author  of  the  1,500-word  article.  Trib- 
une Correspondent  Wlllard  Edwards, 
painted  a  graphic  picture  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  through  the 
difficult  depression  days  as  a  rancher  In 
Idaho's  Hells  Canyon,  his  college  days. 
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his  service  to  the  State  of  Idaho— where 
he  served  as  Governor  for  the  single  term 
allowed  at  that  time  by  the  Idaho  con- 
stitution— and  followed  him  through  im- 
portant Oovemment  posts  held  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Not  only  did  Correspondent  Edwards 
pay  tribute  to  the  acimien,  sagacity,  and 
intellect  of  my  close  personal  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Joroax],  but 
he  also  pointed  out  that  "the  woman 
behind  the  man,"  the  Senator's  lovely 
wife.  Grace  Edgington  Jordan,  found 
time  to  write  three  popular  books  about 
her  experiences  In  Hells  Canyon  while 
keeping  a  household  for  her  husband  and 
three  fine  children. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  my  long- 
time friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
his  gracious  wife.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Willard  Edward's  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  printed  in 
the  CoNGRXSsiONAL  RzcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
Hbxs  Canton  Cakuxd  to  Skmatb  on  Wings 

or  DarRBSSxoN — Brrr  Joroajt  Sats  It's  Not 

WOBTH  Stort 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washincton.  November  3. — Hells  Canyon 
U  an  awesome  gaah  in  the  earth's  surface,  the 
deepeet  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
It  ilea  on  the  Idaho-Oregon  boundary  where 
the  Snake  River  carves  a  tortuous  course 
through  wild  country  abounding  In  bear  and 
cougar,  cojrotes,  bobcats,  and  rattlesnakes. 

To  a  qtilet  man  sitting  In  the  rear  row  of 
the  UJ8.  Senate,  this  forbidding  territory 
was  a  refuge  for  10  years,  a  place  where  he 
and  his  famUy  survived  the  depression  of 
the  thirties,  emerging  with  clear  title  to  a 
17,000-acre  sheep  ranch. 

There  are  many  surprises  encountered  in 
exploring  the  personalities  and  careers  of 
Members .  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Lxn  B. 
Jordan.  Republican,  of  Idaho,  is  one  of 
them.  He  talks  little,  dresses  conservatively, 
could  be  mistaken  for  a  smalltown  banker  or 
businessman  of  limited  Intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

ALMOST    A    HARVARD    MAN 

He  Is,  in  fact,  a  unique  combination  of 
manual  and  mental  talents.  A  brilliant  col- 
lege student.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  high  hon- 
ors, he  seriously  considered  a  fellowship  at 
Harvard  University  and  an  academic  career. 
Instead,  he  chose  the  outdoors,  became  a 
sheep  and  cattle  foreman,  was  virtually 
destitute  in  1033.  took  his  wife  and  three 
children  into  the  wilderness  and  wrested 
from  it  not  only  a  living  but  the  basis  of  a 
comfortable  fortune. 

He  is.  almost  certainly,  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  who,  in  his  spare  hours  when  not 
supervising  the  rovings  of  3.000  sheep  on  a 
mountain  range,  poured  concrete  and  la- 
boriously constructed  improvements  for  a 
rude  home  in  a  canyon  where  only  wild  ani- 
mals had  previously  penetrated. 

He  has  served  in  the  Senate  only  15  months, 
originally  by  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 
then  by  election  in  November  1962,  to  the 
remaining  4  years  of  the  term.  A  former 
Oovernor  of  Idaho,  he  was  the  only  Republi- 
can winner  in  the  contests  for  Idaho's  two 
Senate  and  two  House  seats. 

FUNCTURXS    A-PACT    CIJUMS 

Unlike  some  other  Senate  newcomers,  he 
attempted  no  flamboyant  gestures  to  attract 
publicity.  His  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
Wastxington  press.  But  during  the  debat« 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  on  S^tecn- 


ber  ao,  the  Senate  wa«  alerted  to  a  ke«n  new 
intellect  In  its  midst  when  Jordan  arose  to 
announce  his  position. 

He  was  not,  he  noted,  a  member  of  either 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  or  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  which  had  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  treaties.  In  his  study  of 
1,000  pages  of  testimony,  hs  had  decided  to 
employ  an  unusual  method — to  take  only 
the  arguments  of  supporters  of  the  pact  and 
analyze  them,  ignoring  the  claims  of  its 
opponents. 

When  he  had  finished,  puncturing  the 
olainu  of  the  treaty  advocates  by  quoting 
their  own  words,  and  announcing  he  would 
vote  against  the  tareaty,  Senator  Carl  Curtis, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  was  moved  to  a  rare 
tribute. 

"I  think,"  CxntTis  said,  "that  I  have  never 
heard  a  more  reasoned  speech  in  my  26  years 
in  Congress.     In  a  sense.  It  Is  unique." 

MAN     or    PAINTUL     RRTTCRNCX 

Those  who  he«u:d  Jordan  speak  knew  what 
Cttrtis  meant.  The  sheep  rancher  bad  a  gift 
for  simple  logic  amd  clarity  not  often  dis- 
played in  the  Senate.  He  denoonstrated  it. 
even  more  remarkably,  in  an  analysis  this 
week  of  a  complex  issue — Federal  versus 
State  jurisdiction  In  water  development. 
This  U  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  West. 
Jordan  stripped  it  down  to  the  bare  bones  of 
oomprehenslblllty  for  those  to  whom  it  had 
hitherto  been  a  dull  and  mystifying  dispute. 

He  Is  a  man  of  almost  painful  reticence 
who  was  loath  to  talk  about  himself. 

"Why  write  about  me?"  he  asked.  "My 
wile  has  the  brains  and  beauty  in  this  fam- 
Uy.    She's  the  story." 

There  is  some  substance  to  this  conten- 
tion. Orace  Bdglngton  Jordan,  to  whom  the 
Senator  refers  without  embarrassment  as 
"my  fair  lady,"  took  three  children,  aged  0. 
3,  and  7  months,  into  the  wilderness  in  1933, 
gave  them  all  their  schooling  for  10  years, 
ran  a  household  with  numerous  bofwders,  in- 
cluding assorted  drifters,  and  found  time  to 
write  a  beetselllng  book  about  her  expe- 
riences. It  was  called  "Home  Below  Hell's 
Canyon"  and  is  a  revelation  of  frontier  living 
in  a  modern  day. 

VSRT    SOLID    MAN,   TOO 

Three  other  books  have  flowed  from  Mrs. 
Jordan's  typewriter  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
her  writing  facility  faltered  In  trying  to  de- 
scribe the  husband-companion  of  those  try- 
ing years.  "Six  feet  tall,  blue-eyed,  and  very 
solid"  was  the  best  she  could  do. 

He  was  born  64  years  ago  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Utah,  in  a  mountain  area  which  has 
been  called  the  Switzerland  of  America.  His 
father  was  a  county  Judge,  his  mother  a 
schoolteacher,  and  he  was  good  In  his 
studies,  being  graduated  from  high  school 
when  he  was  barely  16.  But  It  was  a  large 
family  and  there  was  no  money  for  a  college 
education.  He  worked  on  a  ranch,  then  en- 
listed In  the  Army  at  18  when  the  United 
SUtes  entered  World  War  I.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  of  a  machine- 
gun  company  but  never  got  overseas. 

Back  in  civilian  life  at  20,  a  football 
scholarship  helped  him  work  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Oregon.  He  was  a  175- 
pound  halfback,  "Just  a  bread  and  butter 
guy"  who  could  block  and  tackle,  and  nm. 
He  was  also  at  the  top  of  most  of  his  classes, 
earned  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and  began  to 
contemplate  a  teaching  career,  beginning 
with  a  fellowship  at  Harvard.  He  was  saved 
from  this  fate  by  a  distaste  for  indoor  life. 

GCTB    BANK'S   PROPOSITION 

"I  loved  the  range,"  he  remarked.  "The 
confinement  would  have  made  me  a  poor 
teacher." 

He  began  working  with  livestock  on  a 
ranch  which  stretched  more  than  50  miles 
along  the  Snake  River.  Twenty  thousand 
sheep  and  1,600  cattle  roved  this  small  em- 


pire. He  became  foreman,  handled  financial 
details  for  the  owner,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
higher  things  when  the  1039  stock  market 
crash  instigated  the  depression  which  crip- 
pled the  national  economy. 

The  livestock  industry  was  crushed  like 
all  others.  By  1933,  Jordan,  now  married 
and  the  father  of  three  children,  was  earning 
$100  a  month  and  keep.  The  bank,  which 
held  his  small  savings,  failed.  The  future 
was  bleak. 

At  this  point,  a  Portland  bank,  aware  of 
his  background  and  experience,  offered  him 
a  challenging  operation.  It  had  come  into 
possession  of  sheep  ranch  in  the  shadow  of 
Hell's  Canyon.  Its  $60,000  investment  in 
this  property  seemed  doomed. 

"Go  in  there  and  operate  It.  get  our  money 
with  interest  back,  and  the  place  Is  yours," 
Jordan  was  told. 

AWAT    THET    CO    WITH    $20 

He  didn't  hesitate  nor  did  his  fair  lady. 
A  sheep  ranch,  she  opined,  "was  a  pretty  good 
place  to  batten  down  and  ride  out  the  de- 
pression." By  river  packet,  with  a  net  total 
of  $20  In  cash  but  fortified  by  a  zest  for 
adventure,  the  family  of  five  made  the  way 
to  their  futwe  home — so  Isolated  that  radio 
could  not  penetrate  the  deep  gorge  in  which 
it  was  located. 

Their  actvial  title  was  to  1,000  acres  but 
this  land  "controlled"  a  total  of  17,000  acres 
of  Government  range  on  which  their  3,000 
sheep  could  graze.  If  used  continuously  and 
properly  by  the  landowner,  thU  range  would 
eventually  belong  to  the  deeded  land  and 
could  be  transferred  to  a  new  owner  If  It 
was  sold. 

At  the  end  of  10  years  of  backbreaklng 
struggle,  the  Joroans  had  paid  back  the  bank 
Its  Investment  with  interest.  They  had  not 
only  ridden  out  the  depression  but  came  out 
of  it  with  a  foundation  for  future  prosperity. 
They  sold  the  ranch  and  bought  another. 
Jordan  now  has  other  Interests,  Including  a 
motor  company,  but  denied  great  wealth. 

rOVCHT  TO  NAMX  TATT 

"I  quit  trying  to  earn  a  million  dollars,"  he 
remarked,  "when  I  realized  I  could  only  eat 
three  meals  a  day  and  wear  just  so  many 
suits.  I  didn't  want  to  change  my  living 
hablto." 

In  1947,  the  realization  came  that  Idaho 
had  been  good  to  him.  The  State  needed 
roads  and  nobody  was  doing  anything  about 
it.  He  ran  and  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  but  suffered  political  defeat  when 
he  sought  reelection  to  a  second  term. 

He  had  his  revenge  in  I960  when,  virtually 
unknown  to  the  professional  politicians,  he 
ran  for  Governor  and  was  elected  to  a  4- 
year  term.  His  formula  for  success  was  sim- 
ple— to  meet  personally  every  voter  In  a  State 
of  tremendous  distances  with  a  population 
of  about  700,000.  The  system  demanded 
constant  travel  by  plane,  train,  motor,  and 
on  foot  but  it  worked. 

As  head  of  the  Idaho  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  1963,  he  fought  for 
the  nomination  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  C^lo.  The  victorious  I>wlght  D.  Ei- 
senhower did  not  hold  this  against  Jordan 
and  summoned  him  to  Washington  after  he 
completed  his  term  as  Oovernor.  State  law 
forbade  a  second  term  as  Governor. 

SERVED   on  IKX   CROUPS 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  XJ3.  dele- 
gation of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, working  out  agreements  with  Canada 
on  power  and  water  projects  relating  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  treaty. 

He  also  went  to  Afghanistan  as  head  of  a 
team  of  engineers  and  economists  to  survey 
reclamation  and  power  projects  and  in  1966 
served  on  the  International  development  ad- 
visory board  which  explored  the  economic 
aspects  of  foreign  aid. 
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"I  was  rather  fed  up  with  Washington,"  he 
confessed.  "But  when  the  opportunity  came 
to  return  to  the  Senate,  my  wife  and  I  worked 
like  the  devil.  Now  that  I'm  here.  I  find 
the  Senate  a  real  challenge.  I'm  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  Inactivity  in  this  session.  It's 
Just  as  well  for  the  country  that  we  haven't 
passed  a  lot  of  this  legislation." 


FISHING  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
eyeing  the  calendar  and  contemplating 
a  hunting  trip  to  some  favorite  fishing 
hole,  I  should  like  to  read  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  last  night. 
The  story  datelined  Riverton,  Wyo.,  says, 
and  I  quote: 

A  new  world's  record  for  a  golden  trout  Is 
being  claimed  by  Haskell  H.  Reed,  of  River- 
ton,  who  landed  a  15% -pounder  from 
Washakie  Lake  In  northwestern  Wyoming's 
Wind  River  Mountains. 

Mr.  Reed  hooked  the  large  trout  with  a 
gift — a  small  fresh  water  shrimp  fly  given 
to  him  by  a  Riverton  sporting  goods  dealer. 

The  trout  measured  more  than  28  Inches 
long  and  7  Inches  across  the  middle. 

The  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
says  the  listed  world's  record  for  a  golden 
trout  is  an  11 -pound  4-ounce  fish  taken 
from  Cook's  Lake  in  Wyoming  in  1948  by 
C.  S.  Reed,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Be  assiired  that  the  old  and  the  new 
records  are  merely  Indicative  of  the  sport 
fishing  to  be  found  In  Wyoming  waters. 
Two  big  ones  are  gone,  but  many  more 
remain. 

Wyoming  Is  called  the  Equality  State, 
but  I  hasten  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  fishing  and  hunting  in  Wyoming  are 
unequaled  anywhere. 


RETRACTION  BY  NAVY  DEPART- 
MENT OP  STATEMENT  ABOUT 
KITTERY  NAVAL  SHIPYARD, 
MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH,  Mr.  President,  many 
weeks  ago  at  a  regular  open  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Maine  congressional  dele- 
gation attended  by  representatives  of  the 
press  as  well  as  members  of  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation,  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Ships  made  unqualifiedly  damaging 
characterizations  of  the  workers  at  the 
Kittery  Naval  Shipyard. 

They  said  very  flatly,  without  qualifi- 
cations and  without  reservations  that  the 
workers  at  the  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard 
"just  won't  work."  Very  rightfully  and 
very  understandably,  several  of  the 
unions  at  the  shipjrard  Immediately  de- 
manded an  Investigation  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
of  these  charges  made  by  the  two  ad- 
mirals. They  made  their  demand  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  have  a  right  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

But  then  fears  arose  as  to  what  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  might  do. 
And  so  all  but  one  of  the  unions  with- 
drew the  demand  for  an  Investigation. 
After  having  witnessed  those  days  of  the 
early  fifties  when  accused  people  were 


smeared  and  not  given  a  chance  to  de- 
fend themselves,  I  supported  the  de- 
mands of  the  sole  survivor  of  the  imlons 
for  an  Investigation. 

But  the  Navy  Department  opposed  its 
being  investigated,  as  did  Senator  mem- 
bers of  the  Keimedy  administration — and 
to  this  date,  no  investigation  has  been 
conducted. 

The  end  result  was  a  continuing  stigma 
on  the  workers  at  the  Kittery  Naval 
Shipyard  with  no  retraction  having  been 
made  of  the  charges  of  the  admirals  that 
the  workers  "just  won't  work."  When 
recently  another  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction award  was  given  to  the  Kit- 
tery Naval  Shipyard,  there  were  serious 
suspicions  that  an  award  to  a  shipyard 
which  had  been  characterized  by  the  cog- 
nizant ofiBcers  of  the  Navy  as  a  shipyard 
of  workers  who  "just  won't  work" — that 
such  an  award  could  not  be  justified  if 
such  charges  were  true.  It  cast  a  strong 
suspicion  that  such  an  award  was  on  the 
basis  of  sheer  politics  and  to  that  extent 
created  the  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard  in  the 
image  of  a  "political  shipyard." 

This  I  resented  very  much — not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  integrity  and  capability 
of  the  workers  at  the  Kittery  Naval  Ship- 
yard, but  also  because  of  the  possible  re- 
fiectlon  on  my  own  State  of  Maine. 

So  I  made  an  issue  of  it  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  demanded  an  un- 
equivocal clarification  of  the  Navy's  of- 
ficial position  on  the  "just  won't  work" 
charge  made  by  the  two  admirals.  Re- 
luctantly, the  Navy  has  finally  admitted 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  two  ad- 
mirals is  not  true  and  has  now  repudiated 
that  statement.  In  a  letter  dated  No- 
vember 4,  1963.  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Installations  and  Logistics, 
to  me,  the  Navy  Department  states  that 
the  statement  of  "they  just  won't  work" 
is  not  a  correct  statement. 

Furthermore,  in  that  letter  the  Navy 
Department  acknowledges  that  any  criti- 
cism of  the  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard  was 
not  limited  to  just  the  workers  but  in- 
stead included  "all  levels  of  management 
and  even  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships." 
The  letter  concludes  with  commendation 
for  all  hands  on  the  improvement  of  the 
work  at  the  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatjy  gratified 
with  the  Navy's  repudiation  of  the  ad- 
mirals' "just  won't  work"  unjustified  and 
unsubstantiated  characterization  of  the 
workers  at  the  Battery  Naval  Shipyard — 
even  though  I  had  to  smoke  the  Navy  out 
on  this.  The  vindication  of  the  shipysu-d 
workers  comes  a  little  late — but  better 
late  than  never  and  even  if  reluctant. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent kept  the  campaign  promise  that  he 
made  to  the  workers  at  the  Kittery  Na- 
val Shipyard  more  than  3  years  ago  in 
1960  when  he  promised  that  by  Execu- 
tive order  he  would  take  them  out  of  the 
"second-class  citizen"  pay  status  under 
which  they  are  handicapped  and  put 
them  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  workers 
of  the  shipyard  in  his  own  hometown  of 
Boston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRD  at  this  point  the  letter 
of  November  4.  1963.  of  Assistant  Secre- 


tary of  the  Navy  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  to 
me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drpartment  or  the  Navt, 

OrncK  or  thr  Secretaet, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sovember  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Makgaxet  Chase  Smith, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  34.  1963,  concerning  assign- 
ment of  nuclear  submarine  construction  to 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  through  the 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Ships,  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  the  operating  forces  with  qual- 
ity weapons  at  minimum  cost.  The  naval 
shipyards  are  a  portion  of  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment involved  In  the  production  of 
such  weapons,  but  certainly  neither  they,  nor 
anyone  else,  has  an  Inherent  right  to  ex- 
cessive cost.  Yet,  for  some  time  we  have 
been  concerned  over  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  certain  of  the  naval  shipyards  com- 
pared with  private  yards  in  the  building  of 
new  ships.  This  has  come  about  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  including  the  press  of  repair 
work  and  the  accompanying  requirements  to 
be  responsive  to  immediate  fleet  needs,  some 
lag  In  Improving  management  techniques, 
certain  differentials  In  employee  benefits,  and 
an  attitude  in  some  circles  that  work  is  as- 
signed by  political  pressiire  rather  than  by 
demonstrated  performance. 

Over  the  past  few  years  considerable  ef- 
fort has  been  exerted,  and  I  feel  success- 
fully, to  Install  improved  management  tech- 
niques in  the  naval  shipyards  and  to  pro- 
mote a  better  spirit  of  cost  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  every  shlp3rard  employee. 

It  vras  Just  such  an  effort  which  was  being 
made  last  summer  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  situation  at  the  Portsmouth  Yard  was 
discussed.  Remarks  made  by  Navy  officials 
during  that  meeting  concerned  the  definite 
need  for  improved  performance  at  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  and  were  based  on 
cost  returns  for  construction  work  by  that 
shipyard.  In  the  coxirse  of  the  discussions, 
ccMnments  were  made  such  as  the  one  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  letter.  Unfortunate- 
ly, some  of  these  remarks,  taken  by  them- 
selves, have  beer,  subjected  to  various  in- 
terpretations. Of  course,  "they  Just  won't 
work"  is  not  a  correct  statement  when  taken 
literally.  Suffice  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Navy  officials  at  the  meeting 
was  to  Indicate  that  the  productivity  of  the 
yard  as  a  whole  was  below  the  standard 
desired,  and  that  this  was  not  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  labor  force  but  also  rested 
to  varying  degrees  with  all  levels  of  man- 
agement and  even  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
for  not  taking  earlier  and  perhaps  less  dras- 
tic remedial  action.  The  Navy  officials'  in- 
tent in  this  Instance  Is  fully  supported  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  These  officers 
have  the  continuing  responsibility — the  ob- 
ligation— to  alert  this  yard  (or  any  other 
yard)  to  Its  status  and  to  exhort  personnel 
to  lmi»oved  performance. 

Since  this  meeting,  gratifying  progress  has 
most  certainly  been  made  by  all  personnel 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  It  was 
this  progress,  coupled  with  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  nuclear  construction  and  related  re- 
pair capability  at  this  highly  important 
shipyard,  which  Justified  to  us  the  assign- 
ment of  an  attack  nuclear  submarine.  The 
workmen  In  Portsmouth  have  turned  to  u» 
with  determination  to  bring  the  perf(»^nance 
of  their  yard  up,  and  Improvements  are  still 
being  made.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  per- 
formance on  this  latest  attack  nuclear  sub- 
marine will  demonstrate  the  results  of  this 
past  year's  emphasis  on  improvement.    I  am 
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alao  convinoed  thai  ftU  luuMto  at  Uw  Porte- 
mouth  NavAl  Shipyard  recognizs  the  chal- 
lenge to  their  effldency  which  the  aaslgn- 
ment  of  thle  ship  represents. 
Sincerely. 

KCNKVTH  S.  BXLZBO, 

Airtitant  Secretarg  of  the  Navy, 

Irutallationt  and  Logistics. 


PROXMIRE  CALLS  FOR  SPACE  PROO- 
RESS  WITH  LESS  WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  issue  of  the  Nation's  Biislness, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, carries  an  article  by  me  entitled 
"Glamour  Masks  Waste  In  Space  Spend- 
ing." 

In  this  article  I  make  Ihree  general 
recommendations  on  the  immense  in- 
creases in  spending  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration: 

First.  More  effective  safeguards 
against  duplication,  waste,  and  other 
leakages  of  Federal  funds  must  be  built 
into  NASA's  own  procedures.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  space  agency  should  fully  ob- 
serve the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  cost- 
cutting  requirements  established  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Second.  Congress  should  arm  Itself 
with  a  corps  of  skilled  investigators  able 
to  penetrate  and  analyze  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  space  program. 

Third.  Private  individuals  and  groups 
should  apply  their  concern  about  exces- 
sive and  uimecessary  Government  spend- 
ing to  the  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  and  should  dedicate  America's  great 
resources  to  the  magnificent  challenge 
of  space.  But  we  should  do  so  with  far 
greater  prudence  and  regard  for  the  tax- 
payers' money  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
*  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiat  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rccori)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Quluovu  ICasks  Wasts  nf  Spacs  Spendino — 
CoMoazas  Mxtst  Tajcz  Moaa  Cakxtui.  Look 
To  HxAO  OiT  UNimasaAaT  Cost 

(By  William  PaozMias,  UJ3.  Senator  from 
Wisconsin) 

The  tidal  wave  of  spending  on  the  Nation's 
Bp»c»  program — unprecedented  In  a  peace- 
time program  run  by  a  peacetime  agency — 
can  quickly  get  out  of  control. 

My  ^>eclal,  urgent  concern,  as  a  n.S.  Sena- 
tor recently  appointed  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  is  that  space  budgets  should  get 
on  a  rational  basis  while  they  are  still  fairly 
near  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  rising 
costs.  The  $a  billion  per  year  Increase  can 
be  expected  to  continue  and  accelerate. 

The  effort  to  place  men  on  the  moon  will 
alone  cost  $30  billion  before   1970. 

(One  scientist  has  Jokingly  suggested  that 
If  a  way  could  be  found  to  weld  together  90 
billion  silver  dollars,  an  astronaut  could  walk 
to  the  moon.) 

It  Is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  real  head- 
wall  on  this  steeply  sloped  mountain  of  ex- 
pendltiire  still  lies  ahead — and  has  not  been 
accounted  for  fully  In  the  understandably 
conservative  projections  of  the  National 
AeronaaUcs  and  Space  Administration.  An 
lntelllff»Bt  Independent  estimate  for  the 
moon  probe  pnte  It  at  $40  blllian  by  ItiTO. 

Wben  the  budget  of  a  federaUy  flnanrert 
agency  grows  at  the  rate  a(  $4  bUllon  in  2 
years — as  has  that  of  NASA  to  the  current 


spending  request  for  96.7  billion — there  Is  a 
special  obligation  to  scrutinise  that  budget 
wiUi  extra  care.  Tet  this  is  precisely  wliat 
so  far  has  not  taken  place. 

The  space  budget  has  received  virtually 
nothing  but  tender,  loving  care  in  Congress. 
The  few  of  us  who  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  funneling  funds  Into  an  agency  at 
such  a  breakneck  rate  have  been  burled  under 
a  reproving  avalanche  of  votes. 

The  consequences  of  this  mushrooming 
rate  of  spending  are  predictable.  The  moon 
venture  has  already  faUen  three-quarters  of 
a  year  behind  schedule — not  for  lack  of 
fxmds,  but  because  of  a  serious  management 
crisis. 

Nobel  Prize  winning  physicist  Dr.  Polykarp 
Kusch  told  the  Senate  Space  Conunlttee 
that  the  moon  program  is  being  carried  out 
with  "a  certain  flambo3rance.  a  mood  of 
haste,  that  Is  not  commensurate  with  first- 
class  scientific  research." 

He  also  said:  "It  is  my  belief  that  the 
present  space  program  attempts  too  niuch 
too  fast.  There  is  not  enough  time  for  pro- 
found thought,  for  Imagination  to  play  over 
the  demanding  problems  that  occur." 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  at  the  United 
Nations,  that  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Jointly  undertake  lunar  exploration, 
demands  further  reappraisal  of  whwe  we  are 
going  and  how  fast. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal, his  downgrading  of  the  competitive 
aspect  of  the  moon  program — a  major  Justi- 
fication for  our  wasteful  haste  up  to  now — 
strengthens  the  argument  for  a  slower,  more 
rational  approach  to  space  exploration. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  we  should  ex- 
plore space — of  course  we  should.  We  should 
do  so  rapidly  and  competently.  In  the  great 
tradition  of  American  scientific  leadership. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  space  agency 
should  be  handed  a  license  to  spend  billions 
of  doUars  unnecessarily  on  projects  that  du- 
plicate others,  are  wasteful,  or  are  nonpro- 
ductive. 

As  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again, 
frenzied  science  Is  not  good  science.  The 
legitimate  and  understandable  desire  for 
rapid  accomplishments  cannot  be  satisfied 
merely  by  pouring  in  ever-larger  appropria- 
tions of  dollars. 

NASA  has  been  able  to  route  its  massive 
spending  Increases  through  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau without  anything  like  the  scrutiny 
given  the  budgets  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
Nor  has  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Con- 
gress's watchdog  on  Federal  spending,  been 
able  to  stay  abreast  at  the  galloping  pace  of 
the  space  agency. 

I  applaud  the  suggestion,  made  in  the  mi- 
nority report  on  the  House  space  authoriza- 
tion, that  there  be  appointed  an  inspector 
general  for  NASA,  plus  a  niimber  of  congres- 
sional field  Inspectors  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  space  program.  Qualified  Independ- 
ent supervision  of  a  program  that  is  growing 
at  such  a  tremendous  rate  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Despite  the  absence  of  careful,  detailed 
investigations,  a  number  of  examples  of 
wasteful,  duplicating,  or  unnecessarily  lavish 
space  program  outlays  have  s\irfaced  as  a  re- 
sult <tf  their  own  sheer  lack  of  weight. 

For  example,  a  formal  Air  Force  memo- 
randum recently  showed  that  NASA  Is  plan- 
ning to  construct  $77,671,000  in  facilities 
that  directly  duplicate  existing  Air  Force 
capabilities. 

Among  the  specific  examples  cited  are:  a 
life  sciences  research  facility  costing  $4.9 
million  and  a  space  materials  laboratory 
costing  $3.8  million,  both  at  Ames  Research 
Center,  Calif.;  a  central  instrumentation 
faculty,  $31.5  million,  at  Cape  Canaveral:  a 
mission  control  center  ($84  million) .  launch 
environment  and  antenna  test  facilities  {$T£ 
million) ,  mission  simulation  and  procedures 
training  facilities  ($3.2  million)  and  other 
projects  (totaling  over  $5.8  million),  all  at 


the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston. 
All  tbeee  projects  would  duplicate  existing 
Air  Force  faculties,  according  to  the  memo- 
randum. 

The  field  of  space  flight  simulation  has 
been  eepeclaUy  prone  to  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. A  $10.6  million  centrifuge  for  flight 
simulation  has  been  approved  for  Hoxiston. 
along  with  two  others  at  other  centers, 
despite  the  flndlng  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  existing  centrifuges  and 
similar  motion  devices  for  research  are  not 
being  fully  utUlzed. 

A  biUky  530-page  survey  published  by  the 
National  Standards  Association  lists  literally 
hundreds  of  space  simulation  facilities  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  competing  and 
overlapping  in  function  and  purpose. 

In  ito  current  budget  NASA  requested 
$131,000  to  study  its  own  public  relations 
program.  This  may  seem  like  peanuts  com- 
pared to  $5.7  billion — but  that's  Just  the  coin 
for  the  survey.  The  resulting  programs 
would  probably  have  lapped  up  additional 
mllUons  of  dollars,  and  their  propaganda  ef- 
fect would  be  to  guarantee  the  easy  enact- 
ment of  future  billions  of  dollars  in  appro- 
priations. Fortunately,  this  is  one  Item  on 
which  Congress  flipped  the  abort  switch. 

NASA's  budget  is  frequently  padded  with 
nonessential  items  such  as  $1.3  million  for 
a  fatigue  research  lab  to  replace  an  existing 
buUdlng  that  was  •'not  Ideally  suited." 
Rarely  does  it  appear  that  a  serious  effort 
has  been  made  to  see  if  a  Job  can  be  done  at 
less  cost. 

The  agency  wanted  $90  million  for  three 
tacking  ships  for  the  Apollo  project.  Care- 
ful checking  by  Coogrees  showed  that  the 
Defense  Department  could  provide  not  three 
but  five  fully  equipped  ships  for  $80  miUlon, 
saving  a  cool  $10  million. 

It  should  have  been  no  surprise  to  those 
familiar  with  the  space  program  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a  report 
recently  showing  waste  of  some  $100  mUUon 
In  the  moon  program. 

While  NASA  Itself  has  been  critical  of  the 
p>erformance  of  Industry,  the  agency  can 
hardly  duck  the  flnal  responsibility  for  get- 
ting what  it  pays  for  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

NO     MAGIC     IN    SPACE     SPXNDINO 

What  dlstiu-bs  me  is  the  "anything  goes  if 
It's  for  space"  attitude  that  makes  it  possible 
tor  huge  spending  increases  to  win  congres- 
sional approval  with  only  a  shadow  of  the 
scrutiny  appUed  to  earthbound  agencies. 

In  this  program,  too.  I  flrmly  believe  there 
should  exist  a  strong  presumption  against 
Federal  spending.  Simply  because  the  pro- 
gram Involves  glamorous  orbits  of  the  earth 
does  not  change  the  bard  fact  that  every  cent 
spent  on  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  U.S. 
taxpayers — the  same,  hard-pressed  source  for 
all  other,  competing  Federal  programs. 

There  is  no  magic  about  space  spending 
thta  converts  it  Into  private  enterprise.  Par 
from  It.  In  relation  to  its  rapidly  growing 
voIimM,  the  space  program  is  probably  the 
most  centralized  Government  spending  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  It  concentrates 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  agency  full  author- 
ity over  an  Important  sector  of  the  American 
economy,  one  that  is  expanding  with  each 
passing  month. 

The  economic  situation  created  by  the 
space  program  could  well  be  described  as 
corporate  socialism.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  corporations  and  companies 
in  the  aerospace  industries,  a  disturbingly 
large  portion  of  which  work  only  on  space 
agency  contracts  and  subcontracts.  But  for 
all  the  goods  and  services  that  they  produce, 
all  the  many  items  and  products  and  tech- 
nologies that  they  would  normaUy  offer  for 
sale  In  a  freely  competitive  marketfUace, 
there  Is  ony  one  buyer:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  occasionally  re- 
luctant legislators  that  the  economies  of  cer- 
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tain  States  and  districts  would  suffer  seri- 
ovisly  if  pending  space  projects  were  cut. 
This  point  was  stated  explicitly  to  the  House 
Space  Committee  by  NASA  ofllclals  testify- 
ing against  a  proposed  cut  In  the  $1.3  biUlon 
Project  Apollo  budget  request. 

The  House  committee  recommended  a 
$120  million  cut  anyhow,  seriously  question- 
ing whether  the  space  agency  could  con- 
ceivably use  all  that  money  in  1  year.  Un- 
fortunately, a  large  piu-t  of  the  fimds  was 
restored  in  the  House-Senate  compromise 
signed  by  the  President. 

Members  of  Congress  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  taking  an  interest  in  contract  awards 
running  into  hundreds  of  mlUions  of  dol- 
lars. They  know  full  well  that  a  range  of 
consideration  going  well  beyond  engineer- 
ing and  scientlflc  know-how  enter  into  the 
decisions. 

DISTRlCT-BT-DISraiCT     LIST 

A  symbol  of  congressional  Interest:  NASA 
has  now  been  asked  to  furnish  a  list  of 
projects  broken  down  geographically,  which 
In  political  terms  means  State  by  State  and 
district  by  district. 

One  leading  science  writer  recently  re- 
ferred to  "NASA's  rather  blatant  pork-barrel 
approcu:h  on  how  to  win  friends  and  in- 
fluence people  in  Congress." 

Grounds  for  cynlcUnn  are  provided  when 
the  case  for  locating  the  $130  million  (offi- 
cial estimate:  more  likely  total.  $200  mlUlon) 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston  in- 
cludes the  argument  that  this  facility  will 
stimulate  a  technological  boom  which  will 
attract  people  and  industries  to  the  area  in 
large  numbers,  while  the  more  recent  decision 
to  construct  a  $50  mUllon  space  electronics 
center  in  the  Boston  area  is  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  large  numbers  of  exceptionally 
skilled  and  trained  scientists  already  Uve 
there. 

It  is  disturbing  but  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  space  program  has  come  as  a  bonanza  to 
those  who  favor  big  Government  spending. 
These  apostles  of  big  Federal  budgets — and 
there  are  many — see  the  space  program  as  a 
means  of  taking  up  the  slack  caused  by  a 
poesible  future  leveling  off  of  mUltary  spend- 
ing. 

Space  spending  is  also  having  other  unfa- 
vorable effects  on  our  economy. 

With  each  passing  month  a  larger  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  goes  into 
research  and  development  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Tet  it  Is  essential  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  an  especially  high  pace  of  research 
oriented  toward  the  civilian  economy  to 
maintain  our  traditional  lead  in  productivity 
and  to  offset  the  higher  wages  of  American 
labor.  Otherwise  we  wlU  soon  be  shut  out  of 
important  International  markets. 

We  cannot  simply  rely  on  the  spin-off  of 
new  products  or  the  technological  faUout  of 
space-oriented  research  to  provide  needed 
forward  strides  in  fields  where  our  industries 
are  dally  challenged  by  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  other  nations. 

While  an  occasional  byproduct  of  space  or 
military  research  will  have  application  to  the 
civilian  economy,  this  is  not  enough. 

This  problem  would  be  less  serious  if  the 
U.S.  economy  had  a  limitless  supply  of  re- 
sources that  could  be  tapped  for  research  and 
development  undertakings.  But  the  fact  is 
that,  in  this  field  in  particular,  the  space 
program  is  in  direct,  sharp  competition  with 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  for  the  use  of 
a  vital  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  is 
by  no  means  unlimited — our  unique  reser- 
voir of  highly  skilled,  trained,  and  talented 
scientific  manpower. 

Each  year  our  universities  graduate  some 
3,000  new  Ph.  D.'s  in  science  and  engineering. 
On  the  basis  of  the  space  agency's  own  esti- 
mates of  Its  requirements  for  scientific  man- 
power In  the  coming  years  it  can  be  predicted 
that  by  1970  one  in  every  four  U.S.  scientists 
will  be  at  work  on  the  space  program.     This 


has  been  described  by  one  scientist  as  "a 
spectacular  balancing  act — education  sup- 
ported by  science,  science  by  space,  and  space 
by  the  man  on  the  moon." 

OTHKS  EESKARCR  SITITXE8 

By  skimming  off  a  sizable  top  layer  of 
scientists  each  year  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— especially  the  young,  able  ones,  freshly 
schooled  in  up-to-date  methodology — the 
space  program  may  well  impoverish  the 
scientlflc  input  in  other  vital  areas  of  re- 
search and  teaching.  Schools,  medical  cen- 
ters, industry — even  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  our  Defense  Establishment — are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  Already,  and 
we  are  stiU  only  In  the  early  stages  of  oiu: 
space  effort,  there  are  10  times  as  many  scien- 
tists engaged  on  NASA  space  projects  as  are 
working  on  heart  disease,  mental  Ulness,  and 
cancer  at  the  mammoth  research  centers  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which 
themselves  have  been  criticized  for  overly 
lavish  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Even  a  decision  to  locate  a  Juicy  Govern- 
ment plum  like  the  proposed  Electronics  Re- 
search Center  In  Boston  Is  received  with 
mixed  feelings,  as  local  companies  and  other 
faculties  ponder  whether  the  new  projects 
wUl  compete  for  their  top  scientists. 

The  prestige  value  of  space  accomplish- 
ments should  not  be  overlooked.  But  pres- 
tige, too,  has  a  price  tag. 

Our  Government  information  activities  and 
many  other  programs  contribute  to  it.  The 
question  is  whether  the  investment  in  space 
should  include  extra  billions  of  dollars  for 
propaganda. 

We  compete  with  the  Soviets  on  many 
fronts.  By  concentrating  too  much  atten- 
tion on  space  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  on 
others. 

Despite  the  urgency  with  which  the  space 
program  Is  viewed  I  do  not  beUeve  the  need 
for  speed  can  be  so  great  that  NASA  should 
virtually  Ignore  competitive  bidding.  With 
aU  the  urgency  of  military  procurement,  the 
Defense  Department  has  a  far  better  record 
on  competitive  bidding. 

In  addition,  the  Defense  Department  has 
Inaugurated  a  cost-cutting  and  control  pro- 
gram that  has  already  saved  $1  billion  and 
is  expected  to  realize  savings  of  $4  bUllon 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  kind  of  rigorous 
attention  to  budget  practices  is  urgently 
needed  in  our  space  effort. 

WHO    HAS    RESPONSIBILITTT 

Responsibility  for  keeping  our  space  pro- 
gram lean  and  on  target  Ues  in  three  places: 
the  space  agency  itself,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  at  large. 

1.  More  effective  safeguards  against  dupli- 
cation, waste,  and  other  leakages  of  Federal 
funds  must  be  built  into  NASA's  own  proce- 
dures. As  a  minimum,  the  space  agency 
should  fully  observe  the  letter,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  cost-cutting  requirements  established 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

This  includes  reliance  on  competitive  bid 
procedures  to  the  greatest  poesible  extent. 
It  is  Important  to  act  promptly,  before  the 
space  program  becomes  encrusted  with  habits 
and  ways  of  doing  business  which  wlU  make 
it  harder,  and  more  impleasant,  to  change 
later  on. 

3.  Congress  must  be  steadily  alert  to  Its 
responsibility  of  legislative  supervision.  In 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  if  Con- 
gress abandons  its  watchdog  function,  a  pro- 
gram can  quickly  get  cut  of  hand  because 
there  are  few  other  checkrelns  to  keep  It 
on  coxirse.  To  this  end  Congress  should  arm 
itself  with  a  corps  of  skilled  investigators 
able  to  penetrate  and  analyze  the  Inner  work- 
ings of  the  space  program.  Such  a  staff 
should  be  established  either  within  the  Gov- 
enrment  Accounting  Office  or  in  a  separate 
office  headed  by  an  Inspector  general  for 
space  programs. 


3.  Most  Important  of  all,  it  Is  essential 
that  private  individuals  and  groups  apply 
their  concern  about  excessive  and  unnec- 
essary Government  spending  to  the  space 
program.  Recent  attacks  on  pork-bcurel 
projects  helped  immeasurably  to  alert  the 
country  to  the  misuse  of  tax  dollars. 

A  similar  alertness  to  signs  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  space  program  woiUd  go 
a  long  way  to  c<»nbat  the  "anything  goes  If 
it's  for  space"  attitude. 

There  are  great  problems  to  be  solved  in 
space,  great  returns  to  those  who  solve  them. 
But  we  risk  losing  a  great  deal — our  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  others — if  we 
throw  billions  upon  biUions  Into  the  space 
hopper  without  giving  careful,  sober  thought 
to  the  price  we  are  paying. 


CONCESSIONS  MAKES  SENSE  IN 
WHEAT  DEAL  ACCORDING  TO 
EXPERT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  unfortunate  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  to  regard  any  criticism  of  State 
Department  dealing  with  Communist 
nations  as  demagogic,  or  emotional  and 
ill-informed  crackpotlsm. 

The  recent  wheat  deal  is  a  case  in 
point.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
critical  of  it  have  been  criticized  as 
against  humanity  or  against  peace  or  as 
Red-bsuting  for  votes. 

The  facts  are.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
position  which  some  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  taken  that  we  should  not  agree  to 
sell  wheat  to  Russia  without  concessions 
to  freedom  has  been  supported  by  an 
outstanding  scholar  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing on  the  front  editorial  page  of 
last  Simday's  Washington  Post. 

Now  I  hasten  to  add  that  Professor 
Brzezlnski  does  approve  of  selling  wheat 
to  Russia.  But  he  also  insists  that  we 
should  exact  concessions — not  great  con- 
cessions,  perhaps,   but,   as  he  puts  it: 

At  the  very  least  our  negotiators  could  in- 
sist on  a  clear  reciprocal  understanding  of 
the  technical  arrangements  Involved  In 
Western  access  to  Berlin. 

The  result  of  that  concession  has  been 
driven  home  three  times  since  the  wheat 
deal  has  been  announced — and  right 
now  as  I  speak  an  American  convoy  Is 
being  held  up  outside  of  West  Berlin. 

Professor  Brzezlnski  added : 

Similarly  we  could  demand  that  the  So- 
viets lift  their  travel  restrictions  within  Rus- 
sia. Indeed,  a  political  quid  pro  quo  should 
be  sought  In  the  case  of  other  so-called 
nonpolltlcal,  technical  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what  cer- 
tain Senators  have  been  calling  for  and 
these  are  among  the  concessions — any 
one  of  which,  in  my  stated  view — would 
provide  a  real  concession  to  freedom  in 
this  case. 

Dr.  Zbignlew  Brzezlnski  also  points  out 
that  there  is  no  question  of  starvation  in 
Russia.  There  is  no  rationing.  There  is 
no  plan  for  rationing.  The  wheat  is 
mainly  to  be  used  to  export  to  Commu- 
nist satellites  and  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
chemical  and  machine  tool  production  in 
the  satellites  on  which  the  military 
strength  of  Russia  depends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  artifle  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Po«t.  Not.  8.  19631 

Politics  or  Whxat  Dkal  Oitxs  Umrxo  Statks 

Uppbs  Hamo 

(By  Zblgnlew  BneslnsU) 

(Hot*  —Director  of  the  Reeearch  Instltxrte 

on  CommunUt  Affalra  and  profeeeor  of  pubtlo 

law  and  government  at  Columbia  University, 

BrESSlnskl  is  the  author  of  "The  3oTlet  Bloc: 

Unity   and   Conflict."   "Ideology   and   Power 

In  Soviet  Politics."  and  other  k>ooks.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  wheat  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  desirable  on  humanitar- 
ian grounds.  If  Russian  people  are  starring, 
the  United  States  should  not  stand  back,  said 
former  President  Trxunan  on  the  radio,  and 
he  has  been  echoed  by  some  clerg3rinen  and 
by  various  people  of  good  will. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  wheat  deal 
Is  pxirely  a  matter  of  economics.  The  Rus- 
sians need  our  wheat:  we  can  use  their  gold. 
Their  food  needs  will  be  met;  ovir  food  sur- 
pluses wlU  be  diminished.  We  both  gain 
equally. 

The  humanitarian  argument  can  be  dis- 
missed quickly.  First  of  all.  there  Is  no 
famine  In  Russia.  The  Soviet  people  are  not 
starving,  and  the  government  has  not  lost  all 
of  lU  ability  to  meet  a  food  crisis.  It  could 
certainly  divert  some  of  Its  resources  from 
heavy  Indxistry  to  better  agricultural  man- 
agement, and  it  is  still  capable  of  providing 
the  basic  staples  to  meet  Russian  needs. 

Kren  U  all  the  Western  countries  were  to 
refuse  wheat  to  Russia,  no  Russian  would 
starve  because  of  It.  There  Is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  certain  kinds  of  foods  would  be 
In  short  supply,  and  this  would  create  con- 
siderable social  and  political  dlfOcultles  for 
the  Soviet  Government. 

OTrnUOXOTTS  appkoscb 
The  econocnlc  argvunent  Is  more  complex. 
The  simple  equation  of  pro&t  and  trade  Is 
deeply  rooted  In  the  American  tradition, 
and  It  Is  not  easy  to  convince  an  American 
that  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  problem  Is 
somewhat  different.  Tet  as  George  Kennan 
has  amply  demonstrated  In  his  book,  "Rus- 
sia and  the  West,"  the  Soviet  appro(u;h  to 
the  problem  of  trade  Is  a  highly  political 
one. 

Writing  about  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
the  West  In  the  very  early  twenties,  Kennan 
thtis  projected  the  Soviet  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  West: 

"We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments and  physically  destroyed  as  Individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right.  In  our  private 
if  not  in  our  official  capacities,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  this  about:  to  revile  you 
publicly,  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  detach  your  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
to  you  and  their  confidence  in  you,  to  sub- 
vert your  Armed  Forces  and  to  work  for 
your  downfall  in  favor  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship. 

"But  since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to 
destroy  you  today — since  an  Interval  must 
unfortunately  elapse  before  we  can  give  you 
the  coup  de  grace — we  want  you  during  this 
interval  to  trade  with  tis.  •  •  •  An  out- 
rageous demand?  Perhaps.  But  you  will 
accept  it  nevotheless. 

"You  will  accept  It  because  you  are  not 
free  agents,  because  you  are  slaves  to  your 
own  capitalist  appetites,  because  when  profit 
is  involved,  you  have  no  pride,  no  principles, 
no  honor.  In  the  blindness  that  character- 
izes declining  and  perishing  classes,  you  will 
wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy  you.  you  will 
compete  with  one  another  for  our  favM-." 

One  may  wonder,  in  the  light  of  the  1962 
Cuban  confrontation  and  Khnishchev's  gen- 
eral policy  of  btirylng  ua,  whether  this  ap- 
proach has  changed  so  very  fundamentally. 


A  mCCBSAST  raXLOSB 

To  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  whe«t  deal  is  po- 
litical because  two  very  vital  Soviet  politic*! 
Interests  are  Involved.  The  first  Is  the  sta- 
bility of  the  collective  agricultural  system  It- 
self. Over  many  years,  that  system  has  failed 
to  deliver  the  goods,  at  least  Insofar  as  the 
Soviet  consumer  Is  concerned.  Tet  to  the 
poHtical  leadership,  the  collective  system  is 
essential. 

A  recent  critical  revaluation  of  the  Stalin- 
ist drive  for  collectivization,  published  in 
Voproey  Istorll.  states  quite  categorically  that 
the  collectlvlst  system  was  necessary  In  order 
to  build  sodalism  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Uountlng 
consumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  Inability 
of  the  present  agricultural  system  to  pro- 
duce adequately  might,  over  the  long  haul, 
force  the  Soviet  leaders  to  revise  the  agrl- 
ciiltural  system.  Howerer,  If  the  Soviet 
leadership  finds  other  means  of  meeting  do- 
mestic needs.  I.e.,  imports  paid  for  with  gold. 
it  can  perpetuate  the  collectlvlst  system. 

Collectivization  was  abandoned  In  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  because  the  leaderships  had 
no  way  out.  By  Importing  wheat,  the  So- 
viet leadership  sees  a  way  out,  and  hence  the 
wheat  deal  is  necessary  to  Moscow  in  order 
to  maintain  Its  domestic  system  of  collecti- 
vization. 

Bcporrs  political,  too 

Secondly,  the  Importation  of  wheat  is  nec- 
essary to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  for  It 
to  meet  Its  grain  export  commitments.  These 
commitments  are  important  to  the  Soviet 
lefulership  primarily  for  political  reasons. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  exported  ^- 
proxlmately  7.8  million  tons  of  grain,  of 
which  wheat  constituted  4.7  million  tons. 
The  list  of  clients  shows  clearly  the  political 
importance  of  the  exports:  The  largest  con- 
sumer was  East  Oermany,  followed  succes- 
sively by  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba. 

The  restriction  that  President  Kennedy 
wishes  to  Impose  on  the  reexportation  of 
American  grain  to  these  countries  creates  a 
technical  Impediment  to  such  exports.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  able  to  ship  them 
American  wheat  directly.  Nonetheless,  the 
availability  of  American  wheat,  and  Indeed 
of  other  Western  wheat,  would  mean  that 
Soviet  grain  Itself  oould  be  exported  to  the 
oovmtrles  concerned.  Hence  the  politteal 
problem  would  not  be  resolved  by  the  pro- 
posed restriction. 

The  above  comments  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  argument  against  an  American- 
Soviet  wheat  deal.  They  are  meant  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  this  wheat  deal  ought 
to  be  viewed  In  a  political  perspective  and 
that  US.  negotiators  ought  to  seek  politi- 
cal concessions  from  the  Soviets  In  return. 

Naturally,  there  would  be  no  point  in  ex- 
pecting fuadamental  concessions.  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  be  Illusory  to  expect  a  Soviet 
acknowledgement  of  our  position  In  Berlin 
In  return  for  our  willingness  to  sell  Russia 
some  wheat;  there  Is  no  political  equivalence 
between  these  two  Interests.  However,  on 
a  nximber  of  marginal  issues,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  should  not  Insist 
on  a  quid  pro  quo. 

For  example.  It  would  seem  Ironical  for  the 
United  States  to  be  enabling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  Its  collectivized  agricul- 
ture and  Its  politically  motivated  grain  ex- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  for  this  country 
to  endure  continued  Soviet  harassment  in 
Its  access  to  Berlin.  At  the  very  least,  o\ir 
negotiators  could  Insist  on  a  clear  recip- 
rocal understanding  of  the  technical  ar- 
rangements Involved  In  Western  access. 

Similarly,  we  could  demand  that  the  So- 
viets lift  their  travel  restrictions  within  Rus- 
sia. Indeed,  a  political  quid  pro  quo  should 
be  sought  in  the  case  of  other  so-called  non- 
political,  technical  arrangements. 


For  many  years,  for  reasons  of  political 
prestige,  and  also  as  a  precedent,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  very  anxious  to  estab- 
lish direct  American-Soviet  air  links.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  such  links, 
but  It  might  be  preferable  to  negotiate 
about  them  in  the  context  of  a  reciprocal  So- 
viet willingness  to  meet  some  of  our  political 
objectives. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  the  purely  "eco- 
nomic" approfu;h  might  say  that  If  our  posi- 
tion Is  too  hard,  the  Soviet  Union  will  buy 
the  wheat  somewhere  else.  That  maj  be 
true,  but  the  argument  Is  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. If  the  Soviet  Union  could  easily 
buy  wheat  elsewhere,  then  why  does  it  not 
do  so? 

It  either  wishes  to  deal  directly  with  the 
United  States  because  that  would  strengthen 
the  Impression  In  the  West  and  elsewhere 
of  an  American -Soviet  detente — an  Impres- 
sion which  Intensifies  Western  European 
fears  concerning  the  American  position;  or, 
conceivably,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  see 
other  markets  so  readily  available  and  the 
American  wheat  Is  thus  of  some  economic 
Importance  to  It  as  well. 

One  may  safely  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  anxious  to  buy  American  wheat 
merely  in  order  to  reduce  our  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  and  to  alleviate  our  own 
internal  agricultural  problems. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  unambiguous- 
ly that  it  woxild  be  wrong  to  conclude  that 
since  the  wheat  deal  U  political,  the  United 
States  should  have  no  part  of  It.  That  Is 
fallacious  and  extreme.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  we  failed  to  use  the  limited  leverage  that 
this  particular  situation  affords. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  buy 
wheat  from  us.  It  puts  us  in  a  favorable  bar- 
gaining j)ositlon.  By  all  means,  we  shotUd  go 
ahead  with  the  deal,  but  our  approach  should 
be  very  conscious  of  Its  essentially  political 
character. 


THE  CONSTTTDTIONAL  AMBASSA- 
DOR OP  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUB- 
LIC REPORTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  Junta  which  overthrew  the  dem- 
ocratically elected  government  of  Juan 
Bosch  in  the  Dominican  Republic  6 
weeks  ago.  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
solved the  legislature  and  annulled  the 
constitution,  has  now  expelled  Dr.  Juan 
Cassanovas  Garrido,  the  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  who.  if  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  were  carried  out,  auto- 
matically would  be  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  legal  President, 
Juan  Bosch,  and  the  Vice  President  hav- 
ing previously  been  expelled  by  the  junta 
and,  therefore,  not  on  Dominican  soil. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  succes- 
sion. 

The  purpose  of  this  expulsion  of  Dr. 
Cassanovas  Garrido,  is  to  thwart  any  ef- 
fort to  return  to  constitutional  rule, 
which  the  State  Department  is  properly 
insisting  upon. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  that,  I  am  con- 
vinced, of  all  freedom  lovers  and  believ- 
ers in  the  democratic  process  both  at 
home  and  In  Latin  America,  that  our 
Government  will  adhere  firmly  to  this 
position  and  never  grant  either  recogni- 
tion or  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  usurping 
junta  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Dominican  people  are  bitterly  re- 
sentful of  the  overthrow  of  their  govern- 
ment which  brought  to  them  the  first 
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breath  of  freedom  after  31  years  of  tyr- 
anny, a  fact  which  is  not  obscured  by  the 
now  controlled  press  and  slanted  news 
items  being  released  under  the  police 
state  management  of  the  usurping  gen- 
erals and  colonels  and  their  false  facade 
of  civilians. 

Today,  at  the  National  Press  Club,  En- 
liquillo  del  Rosarlo,  the  Ambassador  of 
the  legal  and  constitutional  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  made  an  ad- 
dress pointing  out  how  tragic  the  situa- 
tion Is  for  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  urging  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  insist  on  the  return  of 
law  and  order,  constitutional  govern- 
ment,  and  the  democratic  regime  which 
was  so  ruthlessly  overthrown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Ambassador  En- 
riquillo  del  Rosarlo  to  the  National 
Press  Club  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks;  together  with  two  dis- 
patches published  in  the  New  Yoiic  Times 
for  Thursday,  October  81.  1963,  entitled 
"Leaders  Bar  Policy  Shift,"  and  "Gains 
Seen  by  United  States,"  which  show  that 
the  usurping  Junta  is  not  preparing  to 
make  any  concession  whatsoever  and 
that  the  United  States  already  sees  some 
benefits  from  the  policy  of  "no  recogni- 
Uon"  and  will  adhere  to  it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  dispatches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMXirr  or  EifaiQtnu^  del  Rosaxio,  Am- 
BASSAOoa  or  thk  CoNSTrrunoNAi.  GovzaM- 

MKMT  or  THZ   DOMINICAN   RZPUBUC  TO  THS 

UirrrzD    States,    at    thx    Natiomal    Prxss 
Club,  Novkmbxx   6,   196S 

It  Is  now  6  weeks  since  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  the  Dominican  Be- 
publle  was  overthrown  by  military  force. 
And  it  Is  Important  to  establish  very  clearly 
at  this  time  how  the  Dominican  people 
themselves  feel  about  the  coup  d'etat  which 
terminated  constitutional  government  in  my 
country  after  only  a  few  months'  trial.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  were  indifferent  to 
this  act,  and  that  they  are  relatively  content 
under  the  present  government. 

This  ia  utterly  untrue. 

Never  before  In  history  have  the  Dcminlcfux 
people  wanted  democratic  government  and 
self-rule  as  deeply  and  as  passionately  as 
now.  Being  deprived  of  self-government  by 
a  military-dominated  junta  has  made  them 
even  more  aware  than  before  of  how  precious 
democracy  Is  to  them.  They  are  well  aware 
that  the  Illegal  Junta  which  has  seised 
power  in  the  Dominican  Republic  represents 
only  a  few  wealthy  men  and  ambitious  offi- 
cers, and  that  these  people  do  not  want  any 
real  democracy.  And  they  are  equaUy  aware 
that  any  promises  by  the  junta  for  a  return 
to  democratic  government  are  cynical  and 
insincere,  entirely  contrived  to  mislead  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  people  definitely  want  a 
return  to  constitutional  government,  and  not 
In  a  years  or  even  6  manths.  They  want  it 
now.  They  are  united  in  their  contempt 
and  distrust  for  the  illegal  junta.  And 
despite  the  fears  engendered  by  33  years  of 
living  under  a  brutal  police  state,  they  have 
taken  considerable  risks  to  show  their  deep 
desire  for  retiim  to  democratic  self- 
government. 

Very  few  newspapers  In  the  United  States 
have  given  any  Idea  of  the  scale  and  Intensity 
of  theee  antljtmta  feelings.  But  they  are 
very  revealing.  Here  la  Just  a  fraction  of 
the  evldenoe  of  what  the  Dominican  people 
themselves  are  feellnc  »a«  tfoteg. 

ctx — i3a« 


Over  90  percent  of  the  professional  leaders 
of  the  country  have  denounced  the  coup  and 
are  demanding  a  return  to  constitutional 
government.  The  doetors'  association,  the 
lawyers'  •asoclatlon.  the  engineers'  associa- 
tioQ,  and  the  various  teachers'  associations 
have  gone  forcefully  on  record  to  this  effect. 
These  are  obviously  no  radical  hotheads; 
they  are  the  educated,  middle  class,  respected 
leaders  of  the  country. 

These  professional  groups  have  been 
Jointed  by  rirttrally  all  the  labor  unions  and 
civic  organieatlons  In  a  demand  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  junta  and  a  return  to  consti- 
tutional government.  Both  university  and 
secondary  school  students,  moreover,  have 
made  repeated  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
democratic  self-government. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  90  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
not  only  Indignant,  but  increasingly  indig- 
nant, at  being  deprived  of  their  democratic 
rights.  And  they  are  fully  determined,  by 
whatever  means,  to  regain  their  liberties  and 
the  right  to  have  a  government  of  their 
choice. 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  desire  to  throw 
the  junta  out,  the  police  and  military  have 
used  threats,  tear  gas,  and  even  bxillets 
against  demonstrators.  Iliey  have  started 
to  fill  the  prisons  again  with  prodemocrats, 
and  have  outlawed  the  basic  rights  of  free 
assembly  guaranteed  by  tlie  Constitution. 
The  usuri>ers  still  have  the  anna,  but  they 
know  that  the  people  are  united  as  never 
before  against  them. 

The  recent  Imprisonment  and  forced  exile 
of  Dr.  Juan  Cassasnovas  Garrido  shows  the 
Junta's  fear  of  any  return  to  legality.  Dr. 
Cassasnovas  was  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  legitimate  Oovernment.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  legal  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, both  of  whom  were  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  country.  Dr.  Cassasnovas  was 
clearly  designated  by  the  Constitution  and 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  as  the  legal  suc- 
ceeeor  to  the  Presidency.  But  the  Junta, 
fearful  ot  any  possible  rallying  point  for 
reestablishing  legal  government,  tracked 
down  Dr.  Cassasnovas  last  week.  ci4>tured 
him.  beat  him.  Imprisoned  him,  then  forced 
him  Into  exile.  The  same  Junta  which  is 
trying  to  dupe  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  by  saying  that  It  wants  to  prepare  for 
a  return  to  constitutional  government, 
cynically  throws  out  all  persons  who  consti- 
tutionally are  designated  as  the  country's 
leaders. 

In  the  last  week.  n<xiethelees.  rarious 
European  governments  have  recognized  the 
Junta.  Let  me  say  that  this  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  fact  that  the  Dominican 
people  definitely  do  not  reoognlae  the  Jvmta, 
and  this  is  the  capital  point.  Sovereignty 
resides  in  the  people.  Tliey  alone  have  the 
right  to  determine  who  shall  govern  them 
and  in  what  framework.  It  la  this  basic 
democratic  right  wliich  Is  at  stake,  and  for 
which  the  Dominican  people  are  fighting. 

As  the  lawful  representative  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  my  country  In  the 
United  States,  let  me  add  that  the  people 
of  my  coimtry  will  not  recognise  or  honor 
any  commitments  or  agreements  entered  Into 
by  the  lllagal  government  which  Is  tesnpo- 
rarily  In  power.  Any  loans  accorded  to  the 
Junta,  for  example,  will  In  no  way  obligate 
the  people  or  their  legitimate  government, 
and  will  be  undertaken  at  the  risk  of  the 
lenders.  The  Dominican  people  have  given 
no  autharlmation  whatsoever  to  the  junta  to 
undertake  any  fiscal  or  contractual  obliga- 
tions In  their  name. 

The  basic  situation  in  the  Dominican  Be- 
publlc  Is  very  clear.  The  people  elected  the 
first  democratic  government  In  M  years  by 
an  overwhalmlng  majority  in  free  elections. 
In  a  few  months  after  Its  installation,  a  mil- 
itary  coup  backed  by  a   Uny   handful   of 


wealthy  businessmen  overthrew  the  legiti- 
mate government  on  the  spur1o\is  grounds 
that  it  was  encouraging  oommunlsni  and 
had  allowed  the  government  to  be  infiltrated 
by  Communists. 

Tet  6  weeks  later,  the  junta  has  been  un- 
able to  point  out  any  Communists  la  the 
government.  This  was  probably  no  surprise 
to  them,  but  they  were  siu-prlsed  to  discover 
how  united  the  people  are  in  indignation  at 
being  deprived  of  their  basic  rights  of  seU- 
govemment.  And  the  Junta  has  also  been 
surprised  that  the  U.S.  Oovernment  has  not 
recognized  and  supported  them.  They  had 
deluded  themselves  Into  believing  that  the 
United  States  has  a  certain  fondness  for  mil- 
itary dictatorsliifM,  a  delusion  shared  by  the 
Communists  as  well. 

The  Communist  line  has  been  that  the 
United  States  withdrawal  of  recognltlaa  and. 
economic  aid  is  sheer  h3rpocrlsy,  and  that 
the  United  States  secretly  sympathises  with 
the  military  junta  and  will  shortly  find  a 
formula  for  recognizing  It.  And  they  are 
waiting  hopefully  for  such  recognition  as  the 
basis  to  start  a  major  propaganda  campaign 
throughout  Latin  America  to  the  eflaet  that 
the  United  States  really  prefers  military  dic- 
tatorship, which  is  indifferent  to  the  misery 
in  Latin  countries,  over  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  with  this  big  lie  that  the  Com- 
munists hope  to  make  Cubas  of  all  Latin 
America. 

Ironically,  the  junta  and  the  Communists 
are  now  tinlted  toward  the  same  objective. 
Both  want  the  military  jtmta  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  junta  wants  It  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  few. 
The  Communists  want  It  as  a  weapon  to  de- 
stroy not  only  tt\e  reactionary  forces,  but 
also  the  democratic  ones  as  well. 

TTjc  next  few  weeks  will  probably  be  criti- 
cal In  my  country.  Pressure  on  the  State 
Department  to  find  a  modus  vivendl  with  the 
Junta  will  probably  increase.  The  Junta  will 
make  periodic  threats  of  impending  chaos 
and  Conununist  takeover  If  they  are  not 
backed.  And  they  vrlll  continue  to  track 
down.  Imprison  and  exile  all  democratic  lead- 
ers with  a  constitutional  right  to  govern. 

But  the  key  fact  U  that  the  democratic 
forces  are  In  an  overwhelming  majority 
among  the  people  ot  my  country,  and  It  Is 
their  wishes  which  m\ist  be  respected,  not 
those  of  the  present  junta,  who  repreeent  no 
one  but  their  own  selfish  Interests.  In  this 
calvary  of  democracy  in  one  small  Caribbean 
country,  there  Is  still  very  much  at  stake  for 
the  entire  hemisphere.  Democratic  forces 
look  to  the  United  States  for  moral  support, 
and  are  calling  for  that  support.  And  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  the  United  States  should — 
now  or  later — destroy  the  hopes  of  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  other  Latin  American  countries  by  recog- 
nizing the  antidemocratic  Junta.  This  is 
not  an  Indifferent  minority  calling  for  back- 
ing. It  is  the  great  majority,  passionataly 
wanting  a  return  to  democracy,  which  appeals 
to  the  American  pec^le  not  to  let  them  down. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  SI.  1»6S1 
Lraimw  Bas  Pouct  Saxrr 

Santo  Domtwoo,  DoimncAir  Rxfttbuc.  Oc- 
tober 29, — The  provisional  Oovernment  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  operating  under 
growing  pressures  of  extreme  rlghtwlng  ci- 
vilian and  military  factions,  has  decided  not 
to  make  political  concessions  as  a  jnloe  for 
recognition  by  the  United  States. 

The  present  disposition  of  the  Dominican 
ruling  groups  Is  to  stand  firm  on  the  refusal 
to  do  anything  to  speed  the  return  to  the 
democratic  procees  beyond  the  original  prom- 
ise of  general  electtoos  more  than  3  years 
from  now. 

Although  the  three-man  drllian  junta  In 
nominal  control  of  the  ooxmtry  appeared  to 
be  Incttned  last  week  to  anow  presidential 
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and  eongTMtleml  ttootloiM  p«rtiap«  before 
tlM  •xuX  of  1004.  It  htm  now  becomg  clear  that 
thm  pownlul  mllltary-aupported  rigbtlit 
group*  would  not  tolerate  even  mcti  a  con- 
cession to  win  quicker  reoognltton. 

In  faet,  the  Dominican  rulers  are  taking 
ttie  position  that  the  country  can  go  on  In- 
deflnltaly  without  Washington's  recognition 
and  UJB.  eoonomlc  aid.  Both  were  s\ispended 
laat  September  94,  when  the  military  ousted 
Praaldent  Boech  from  the  prceldenoy  after 
7  months  in  office. 

The  Kennedy  administration  indicated  at 
the  time  that  diplomatic  relations,  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progrees  and  military  assist- 
aaoe  would  remain  s\upended  until  at  least 
a  eemblance  of  the  democratic  process  re- 
turned to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Dr. 
Boech  was  the  Dominican  Republic's  first 
fk«ely  elaoted  President  in  36  years. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
bade  altematUes  for  the  United  States  is  to 
refuse  recognition  indefinitely.  In  the  hope 
of  stimulating  internal  change,  or  to  restore 
full  relations  on  Dominican  terms,  which 
would  imply  a  capitulation  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

TXXS  WITHOUT  AS)  BUOOXSTSD 

Some  observers  here  believe,  however,  that 
the  best  solution  would  be  a  restoration  of 
formal  diplomatic  relations,  without  a  re- 
sumption of  economic  and  military  aid. 
Bvkch  a  policy,  these  observers  say,  would 
malnt,aln  Washington's  condemnation  of 
the  anti-Bosch  coup,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  end  what  Is  becoming  an  untenable 
International  situation. 

Although  the  Dominican  leadership  has 
refused  to  make  concessions  as  a  price  for 
recognition,  its  inability  thus  far  in  finding 
international  acceptance  is  among  the  fac- 
tors causing  pressures  from  the  rightist 
clTlllan  and  military  groups  that  placed  it 
In  office. 

The  groupe  are  also  publicly  finding  fault 
with  the  leadership  for  its  alleged  faUure  to 
"eliminate  Communists"  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  other  sectors  of  national  life. 
The  reason  given  for  the  coup  whm  that  It 
would  defend  the  country  from  communism. 

Because  the  rightist  groups'  concept  of 
what  constitutes  a  Communist  is  extremely 
elastic,  the  Dominican  leadership  la  Increas- 
ingly faced  with  the  choice  of  instituting  a 
major  purge — one  that  could  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  pubUc  administration— or 
finding  Itself  replaced  by  a  new,  more  reqion- 
slve  Junta. 

The  leaders  were  criticized,  in  a  letter 
published  in  local  newspapers  last  week,  for 
slownees  in  finding  and  ejecting  Conununlsts. 
The  letter  was  from  Dominican  Independent 
Action,  the  civilian  group  principally  respon- 
sible for  pushing  the  mUltary  Into  the  antl- 
Bosch  coup. 

A  month  after  the  end  of  the  Dominican 
Republic's  brief  experiment  in  democracy, 
the  country  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of 
growing  confusion  and  dangers  from  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  With  rapid  polar- 
ization, rightists  as  well  as  Communists  and 
their  alllee  are  seeking  to  build  up  their 
fcMxes  for  a  showdown  that  many  Domini- 
cans fear  may  end  In  bloodshed. 


Oaxws  Sksn  bt  UNTrsD  Statxs 
Wasbdiotom,  October  80. — The  adminis- 
tration believes  that  its  refusal  to  recognize 
the  de  facto  regimes  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Honduras  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit. 

The  objective  of  this  policy  Is  to  hasten 
the  return  to  constitutional  order  in  both 
countries. 

TJ3.  officials  reported  today  that  the  Do- 
minican Junta  has  indicated  Its  wllUngneos 
to  negotiate  the  early  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic procedures. 


POLrnCAL  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM     was 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  almost 
overnight,  the  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  hac  changed,  and  our  policy 
toward  the  new  government  of  that  coun- 
try will  change  accordingly.  The  U.S. 
Oovemment — both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress — has.  since  the  se- 
vere repression  of  the  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents and  Buddhists  by  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment this  summer,  hoped  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  atmosphere  In  South  Viet- 
nam which  might  regather  popular  sup- 
port behind  the  war  effort. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  fol- 
lowed the  correct  course  in  relation  to 
South  Vietnam.  Although  we  have  fa- 
vored reforms,  we  have  left  it  entirely  to 
the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  to  implement 
that  reform.  If  they  themselves  had  not 
so  strongly  desired  the  change,  we  would 
have  seen  no  coup  in  South  Vietnam. 
My  one  regret  about  the  recent  coup  was 
the  violent  death  of  Diem  and  Nhu,  and 
8dl  others  who  fell  in  the  fight. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  reestablish  a 
stable  and  effective  government  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  goveimment  which  can  rally 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  victory  over 
the  Communist  Vletcong  guerrillas. 
However,  I  hope  we  will  share  in  helping 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment to  successfully  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Oommunists,  so  that  the 
many  Americans  there  can  come  home 
again. 

The  effects  of  our  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam were  well  summarized  in  an  article 
by  Warren  Unna  which  appeared  in  the 
November  5  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  excellent  article  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaicBTza  OtnxooK :  Saigon  Coxjp  Boosts 

U.S.    POUCT 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  Kennedy  administration's  policy  to- 
ward South  Vietnam,  despite  all  the  cynical 
predictions  of  it  being  either  nonexistent  or 
negative,  suddenly  seems  to  emerge  smeUing 
like  a  roee. 

As  things  stand  now.  South  Vietnam  even 
may  loee  its  eligibUity  for  bec<Hnlng  a  whip- 
ping boy  in  next  year's  election  campsdgn. 

Last  week's  coup  in  Saigon  accomplished 
two  things: 

1.  South  Vietnam  gained  a  new  govern- 
ment which  now  at  least  has  a  running 
chance  of  gaining  the  popular  support  needed 
not  only  to  win  the  war  against  the  Vlet- 
cong Communist  guerrillas,  but  to  keep  the 
country  stable  enough  to  move  f<Mrward  once 
that  war  is  won. 

a.  The  United  States  which  contributes  $1.5 
million  a  day  and  some  16.600  military  ad- 
vlsera  toward  helping  South  Vietnam  in  its 
war  effort,  managed  to  stand  by  its  principles 
and  encourage  last  week's  coup  without 
"playing  Qod"  and  being  Its  instigator. 

As  some  of  the  Washington  pundits  ob- 
served, "CIA  couldn't  have  been  behind  this; 
It  worked  too  well." 

More  concrete  proof  of  the  U.S.  Innocence 
as  instigator  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  very 
key  State  Department  officials  concerned  with 
South  Vietnam  was  out  of  town  at  the  time, 
enrolling  bis  children  In  school  In  the  South. 

The  Kennedy  administration's  policy  to- 
ward South  Vietnam  was  not  always  so 
clean  cut  and  decisive.    Until  last  May,  It 


governed  by  the  fear  that  If  this  country 
didn't  coddle  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and 
his  all-powerful  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu, 
theee  headstrong  leaders  might  scuttle  a  war 
which  the  United  SUtes,  with  Its  Interest  In 
defending  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia,  was 
desirous  of  winning. 

The  Kennedy  administration  also  did  not 
want  to  scare  off  ths  Diem-Nhu  regime's 
backing  of  a  strategic  hamlet  program  which 
the  United  States  was  convinced  would  give 
rural  Vietnam  the  protection  from  the  Vlet- 
cong and  the  sense  of  Identification  from  a 
caring  central  government  necessary  to  win 
the  war. 

But,  according  to  one  VS.  policynuiker. 
May  8  became  the  turning  point.  This 
was  the  date  of  the  first  massacre  of  Bud- 
dhists by  government  troops  in  Hue. 

Prom  May  8  on,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion became  increasingly  aware  that  its  old 
policy  of  placating  Diem  and  Nhu  would 
get  nowhere.     These  changes  followed: 

Ambassador  Prederlck  E  Noltlng,  Jr..  who 
was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  with  explicit 
Instructions  to  appease  Diem  in  the  hopes 
of  restoring  his  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  was  called  home  for  reassignment. 

Ambassador  Heiuy  Cabot  Lodge,  a  blg- 
nfune  politician  known  for  his  bluntnees, 
was  sent  out  with  instructions  to  use  his 
head  and  stand  up  for  things  he  believed  in. 

Lodge  did  Just  that.  He  suggested  that 
Nhu  be  relieved  of  hla  duties;  he  openly 
countered  Mrs.  Nhu's  criticism  of  UJ3.  sol- 
diers: and  he  put  an  end  to  all  of  Noltlng's 
obsequious  visits  to  the  pcdace. 

President  Kennedy  In  an  extraordinary 
Labor  Day  TV  interview,  called  for  "changes 
In  policy  and  perhaps  with  personnel" — an 
explicit  encouragement  to  the  Vietnamese 
military  leaders  who  at  that  time  had  come 
to  the  United  States  asking  for  support  if 
they  attempted  a  coup. 

The  mUltary  leaders  called  off  that  earlier 
coup  attempt.  But  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, on  its  own.  proceeded  to  suspend  two 
vital  economic  aid  programs  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  cut  off  the  $3  million  a  year  the 
CIA  had  been  paying  special  forces  troops 
whose  anti-Communist  efforts  Nhu  had  re- 
directed against  his  own  Buddhists. 

The  apparent  assassination  of  both  Diem 
and  Nhu  reportedly  was  not  In  the  cards. 
The  administration  believes  the  coup  leaders' 
assertion  that  they  risked  three  costly  hours 
at  the  height  of  the  rebellion  in  holding 
their  fire  on  the  palace  in  the  hope  that 
Diem  and  Nhu  would  accept  their  guarantee 
of  safe  conduct  out  of  the  country. 

But  after  the  white  flag  was  flown  and  the 
trucks  wheeled  into  the  palace  to  {rtck  up 
Diem  and  Nhu  the  coup  leaders  found  they 
had  been  duped  and  that  the  brothers  had 
escaped. 

Yesterday  the  U.8.  Embassy  In  Saigon  was 
instructed  to  convey  Washington's  disap- 
proval of  the  brothers'  deaths. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Ideal  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  But  now  at 
least  the  United  States  can  hope  for  working 
out  mutual  problems  with  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment more  representative  of  its  people. 
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FUND  TO  HELP  FINANCE  EXPERT 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  INDIANS  IN 
CASES  BEFORE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Kennedy  signed  into 
law  H.R.  3306.  which  establishes  a  fund 
to  help  finance  procurement  of  expert 
assistance  for  Indians  in  cases  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  It  Is  now 
Public  Law  88-188. 


This  is  Important  legislation.  I  was 
pleased  to  Introduce  the  Senate  com- 
panion bill  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  Joined  with  me  In  sponsor- 
ing. The  legislation  Is  urgently  needed 
because  the  principal  reason  for  the 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  is  the  fact  that  many  Indian 
litigants  lack  the  funds  to  prepare  their 
cases  for  trial.  Chief  Commissioner 
Arthur  V.  Watkins,  our  former  colleague 
from  Utah,  has  been  doing  a  fine  Job  of 
trying  to  expedite  the  cases.  But  it  has 
not  been  an  easy  task,  and  the  problem 
of  payment  of  expert  witnesses  has  been 
a  stumbling  block. 

The  new  law  creates  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  loans  can  be  made  to  Indian 
tribes  to  enable  them  to  hire  expert  wit- 
nesses. This  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward relieving  the  heavy  docket  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  published  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INOXAK  Claims  Reuxt 

Congress  has  passed  an  act  that  ahould 
substantially  relieve  the  bind  In  which  many 
Indian  tribes  have  found  themselves  in  jiress- 
Ing  their  claims  against  the  Oovemment. 
Back  in  IMS,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
was  created  to  hear  the  Indian  cases — mostly 
claims  for  compensation  arising  from  the 
taking  of  tribal  lands.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  tribes  have  had  no  funds  to 
prepare  their  cases.  So  the  work  of  settling 
them  has  dragged,  and  no  end  of  the  task  is 
in  sight. 

The  problem  was  further  complicated  by 
the  Conunisslon's  concern  over  the  payment 
of  many  expert  witnesses  for  the  Indians  on 
a  contingent-fee  basis.  This  meant  that 
some  advisers  and  expert  witnesses  would 
not  be  paid  unless  ths  Indians  won  their 
case.  In  such  Instances  the  Commission  had 
to  weigh  the  teetlmony  In  the  light  of  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  witness  in  the  out- 
come. 

The  Indian  Claims  Oommlssion  laid  its 
problem  before  Congress  and  asked  for  the 
creation  of  a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  make  loans 
to  the  tribes  for  the  hiring  of  expert  research- 
ers and  witnesses.  Congress  has  now  wisely 
responded  by  authorising  an  appropriation 
of  S900.000  for  this  pm-poee.  The  loans  wlU 
be  recoverable  out  of  any  Judgment  that  the 
tribes  may  obtain  from  their  claims.  If  no 
Judgment  is  obtained,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  declare  the  loan  unpayable. 
The  act  also  forbids  the  Secretary  in  the 
future  to  approve  any  contract  for  the  pay- 
ment of  witness  fees  in  such  cases  on  a  con- 
Ungent  basis. 

Both  the  Conunlssion  and  Congress  are 
to  be  commended  for  taking  a  practical  and 
reasonable  way  out  of  what  had  seemed  to 
be  a  troublesome  impasse. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  SCIENCE 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Paul  M.  Gross,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  at  tte  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  recently 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

In  his  statement,  Dr.  Gross  made  a 
plea  for  greater  geographic  distribution 
of  research  funds  "for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  broader  base  of  high 
quality  institutions  scattered  throughout 
the  land." 

Dr.  Gross'  plea  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  the  Senate  because  it  bears 
directly  on  one  of  the  issues  which  was 
involved  in  our  consideration  of  the 
water  resources  research  bill.  S.  2,  which 
the  Senate  has  passed.  It  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  divide  Federal  water  re- 
search assistance  funds  among  50  States; 
that  they  should  be  concentrated  on  a 
relatively  few  "centers  of  excellence." 
Refuting  that  argument,  I  have  con- 
tended that  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  50  States  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  administer  re- 
search programs  through  their  mirlvaled 
woiiL  in  the  agricultural  field;  second, 
that  the  varying  nature  of  water  prob- 
lems makes  a  center  in  each  State  desir- 
able; third,  that  the  widespread  need  for 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, industries,  communities,  and 
governments  in  the  water  management 
field  supports  the  argument  for  State 
water  research  centers;  and.  finally, 
that  there  is  need  to  build  up  more  cen- 
ters of  competence  in  the  water  research 
field  both  to  do  our  growing  lo€ul  of  re- 
search work  and  to  train  specialists  in 
water  problems. 

Dr.  Gross'  well-reasoned  statement  on 
relationshifK  between  government  and 
science  merits  the  attention  of  every 
Member  who  has  any  concern  with  the 
matter,  apart  from  the  particular  aspect 
I  am  discussing.  Consequently.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  erf  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  water  resources  research  hill, 
I  should  like  to  call  atteition  to  three 
extracts  from  his  presentation.  Dr. 
Gross  stated  to  the  House  subcommittee: 

I  suggest  that  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  we  can  do  some  longer  range  planning, 
and  that  It  would  now  be  appropriate  to 
allot  some  funds  specifically  for  research 
suw>ort  with  selection  to  be  made  strictly 
on  grounds  of  quality,  as  has  been  the  poUcy 
of  the  agencies  in  the  past,  and  to  allot  some 
funds  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  a  broader  base  of  high  quality  in- 
stitutions scattered  throughout  the  land. 

Dr.  Gross  continued: 

I  propoae,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment's total  objective  In  supporting  science 
would  be  better  served  If  immediate  re- 
search competence  were  not  the  only  cri- 
terion for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  if 
some  grants  for  reseaxch  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  science  education  were  to  be 
made  either  on  a  formula  basis  or  by  selec- 
tion of  especially  promising  instlttrtlons  with 
ths  Intsnt  to  develop  flrst-elass  Institutions 


in  parts  of  the  couBtry  In  Which  they  do 
not  now  exist. 

Dr.  Gross  also  said: 

It  win  be  necessary  frankly  to  recognize 
tite  destrabillty  of  placing  a  larger  amount 
at  the  total  budget  into  imlversitles  that 
hav«  the  potential  of  reaching  top  rank,  but 
tliat  have  not  yet  done  so,  for  it  Is  in  our 
l(Hig-run  Interest  to  have  top  quality  uni- 
versltlas  and  research  laboratories  widely 
placed  throughout  the  country. 

ExHiBrr  I 

OOVXBWMXNT  AKD  SCIKNCS 

(Statement  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Oross,  chairman 
oif  the  board  at  directors.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Be- 
searcti,  and  Development  o<  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  October  22,  1&63) 

Mr.  Daddaxio  and  members  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  today  to  discuss  some  of  the 
persistent  problems  Involved  in  the  relations 
between  Oovermnent  and  science.  Barller 
witnesses  in  thess  hearings,  and  other  wit- 
nesses In  legislative  and  appropriation  hear- 
ings over  the  past  years,  have  discussed  a 
number  of  specific  problems,  such  as  budget- 
ary levels;  the  problems  and  resiilts  of  re- 
search in  the  medical  sciences,  in  space,  and 
In  other  areas;  or  the  proper  allowance  for 
Indirect  expenses.  Instead  of  foUowlng  their 
lead.  I  wish  today  to  discuss  a  few  more  gen- 
eral Issues,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sub- 
committee has  a  special  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  underlying  and  more  fundamental 
issues  Involved  in  the  relations  between 
Ooverimient  and  science. 

When  you  invited  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  take  part 
in  these  hearings,  you  asked  tu  to  consider 
two  questions:  first,  what  are  some  of  the 
most  important  or  difficult  problems  Involved 
in  the  relatlofns  between  Oovenunent  and 
science;  aivd.  second,  how  might  the  Associa- 
tion be  of  help  in  enabling  tiM  Congress  to 
deal  m<xe  effectively  with  Issues  In  which 
science  and  Govenunent  interact.  In  taking 
up  the  first  of  these  two  questions.  I  should 
like  to  try  to  get  behind  the  specifics  of  par- 
ticular fields  of  research  and  partlnilar 
aspects  of  their  administrative  management 
to  consider  some  of  the  bfulc,  persistent  prob- 
lenu  of  Oovernment-sclence  relationships. 
Because  these  problems  are  fundamental  and 
persistent,  they  deserve  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  subooQunlttee,  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  scientific  community. 

axLATioirs  BKTwror  oorjxtntwtrr 

APPBOPSIATINO  FUNDS  FOX 

▼xasrrT    oa   coL,Ln» 

THO0B  rOKDS 

I  start  with  the  premise  that  the  present 
character  and  sise  of  Federal  research  and 
development  expendltiires  owe  their  initia- 
tion In  large  measure  to  Ideas  and  concepts 
originating  In  the  scientific  community.  The 
basic  research  supported  by  NIH,  NSP.  aiul 
other  agencies  is  almoet  wholly  determined 
by  the  scientists  themselves,  who  decide  what 
seems  worth  working  on.  The  applied  re- 
aetLTxA  and  developmental  programs  of  DOD, 
ABC,  NASA,  NTH.  and  other  agencies  have 
become  possible  as  a  result  of  work  which, 
in  the  main,  was  initiated  by  scientists.  As 
some  of  that  work  developed,  it  became  clear 
that  It  could  and  should  be  exploited  to 
serve  military.  Industrial,  health,  and  pres- 
tige goals  of  the  Nation. 

In  appropriating  funds  for  resemxth  and 
development,  the  Congress  has  certain  ob- 
jectives In  mind,  as  have  the  executive  agen- 
cies In  submitting  their  reeearch  and  devel- 
(^Mnent  budgets.  In  submitting  proposals 
for  work  that  Is  to  be  funded  from  these  ap- 
propriations, scientists  and  engineers  oo  the 
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•ufls  at  unlTMittj,  IndiutrUl.  and  oUmt  re- 
wemxth.  UbontorlM  also  bav*  certain  objae- 
tlvea  in  mind  for  tb«  work  tlukt  thay  wlah 
to  carry  out. 

In  tba  loog  run  and  In  ganaral,  thara  U 
agraamant  batwean  tba  objactlfaa  of  tba  Gov- 
emnMnt  and  tba  objactlTaa  of  aclentlsta  and 
englnaara.  But  tba  matcb  la  not  alwaya  a 
perfect  one,  and  the  amount  at  agreecnent 
between  tbe  mppUera  and  tbe  uaers  of  re- 
aeareb  and  develc^nnent  funda  may  be  greater 
In  tbe  long  run  tban  In  tbe  abort  run.  and 
greater  for  Kxne  klnda  of  reeearcb  actlvltlea 
tban  for  otbera. 

Botb  aclentUta  and  Oovemment  ofBcials 
underatand,  bowever,  that  tbere  la  a  strong 
Intardepandance  between  tbe  Oovemment, 
wblob  depends  upon  Industrial  and  educa- 
tional reaearch  laboratorlea  to  ocoxluct  re- 
aearob,  and  tboee  laboratories,  wblch  depend 
upon  tba  Oovenunent  for  a  large  fraction  of 
tbe  neceesary  financial  support. 

Becauae  of  tbls  interdependence,  tbere  is 
need  for  mutual  understanding  and  some- 
times need  for  compromise  and  adjustment 
of  dlfferencea  and  objectives.  Tbere  Is  also 
need  for  tbe  kind  of  analysis  of  baste  prob- 
lems tbat  tbla  subcommittee  Is  undertaking. 

I  believe  tbat  some  of  tbe  specific  prob- 
lems oould  be  clarified  If  we  tblnk  of  tbe 
wbole  area  in  terms  of  fo\ir  parts: 

1.  nrst,  applied  research.  I  place  tbls  first 
b^<<itMi>  mucb  tbe  largest  fraction  of  tbe 
total  Baaaarcb  and  Development  budget  la 
spent  for  tbe  development,  tbe  testing,  and 
tbe  asaociated  applied  reeearcb  involved  In 
perfecting  or  bringing  Into  use  new  equip- 
ment, new  metbods,  and  new  producta.  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  required  to  develop  a 
new  weapon  system,  but  tbe  objective  can  be 
foreseen  with  reasonable  clarity,  and  it  la 
tbtia  reasonably  easy  to  make  some  of  tbe 
neceasary  decislCMis.  Nevertheless,  It  is  rare 
tbat  sucb  a  system  can  be  perfected  without 
finding  gape  in  our  fundamental  aclentlflc 
knowledge. 

Aa  an  example,  let  me  consider  in  general 
tenna  tbe  development  of  a  weapon  system. 
It  began  to  appear  feasible  to  develop  an 
effective  antimlaaile  when  three  eeeentlal 
components  became  available:  radar,  ade- 
quate to  track  a  missile,  very  fast  computers 
tbat  could  qxilckly  plot  the  required  inter- 
ception course  for  an  antimissile,  and  a  small 
nuclear  warhead.  Tbeae  were  tbe  principal 
neoe— ary  components,  but  aa  work  on  an 
anUmiasUe  progressed.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent tbat  tliere  were  large  gaps  In  knowl- 
edge and  tbat  substantial  additions  to  basic 
knowledge  were  neceasary. 

In  my  experience,  this  same  kind  of  situ- 
ation arises  frequently  in  industry.  A  new 
develc^unent  is  delayed  by  tbe  necessity  for 
further  reeearcb.  Industry  frequently  solves 
■ucb  problems  by  a  cut-and-try  proceaa  In- 
volving tbe  use  of  a  large  number  of  scien- 
tists. With  a  more  adequate  store  of  basic 
knowledge  avaUable,  the  objective  could  fre- 
quently be  more  quickly  attained  and  with  a 
more  economical  and  efficient  use  of  availa- 
ble scientific  manpower. 

a.  Tbe  second  category  Is  basic  reeearcb. 
In  tbe  abstract,  people  would  agree  tbat  tbe 
purpose  of  supporting  basic  reeearcb  is  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  scientific  compe- 
tence, to  gain  a  better  imderstanding  of  tba 
proceasea  of  nature,  and  to  acquire  new 
knowledge,  some  of  wblcb  will  prove  to  be 
of  practical  usefulness.  It  is  In  tbls  area 
tbat  the  scientist  finds  It  most  diiDcult  to 
explain  to  Congress,  to  tbe  general  public, 
and  sometimes  even  to  scientlsta  In  other 
fields  of  research,  Just  what  be  is  doing  and 
why  be  thinks  It  worthwhile.  It  is  in  tbls 
area  also  tbat  Joiirnallsts  and  others  find 
it  easiest  to  poke  fun  at  tbe  whole  enterprise 
by  selecting  a  title  which  they  probably  do 
not  understand  and  wblcb  may  appear  trivial 
or  eren  ludicrous  out  of  the  context  of  tech- 
nical language  of  tbe  particular  field 
concerned. 


S.  Tbe  third  category  is  science  education 
at  tbe  advanced  level.  Tbls  is  closely  allied 
to  reeearcb,  for  It  consists  largely  ot  a  kind 
of  research  apprentleeeblp  and  is  supported 
primarily  by  gradxiate  fellowsblpa  and  by 
reeearcb  aaalstantablps. 

4.  Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  scienoe 
education  at  tbe  primary  and  secondary 
levels.  At  these  levels,  and  even  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  at  the  collegiate  level,  science 
education,  although  not  completely  divorced 
from  participation  in  research,  is  of  course 
not  so  Intimately  connected  with  It  as  is 
science  education  at  the  advanced,  graduate, 
and  profeeaional  levels.  Consequently  tbe 
metbods  of  improving  science  education  at 
these  two  levels  differs  somewhat,  and  so  do 
the  appropriate  metbods  of  support. 

A  major  reason  for  differentiating  between 
research  training  at  the  advanced  level  and 
science  education  at  earlier  levels  Is  the  fact 
tbat  the  problems  of  segregation,  religious 
versus  secular  control,  and  tbe  fear  of  Fed- 
eral Government  control  which  cannot  be 
avoided  at  the  levels  of  general  education 
are  comparatively  irrelevant  in  considerations 
of  support  for  research  and  research  train- 
ing at  tbe  advanced  level. 

Some  of  the  executive  agencies — tbe  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  tbe  National 
Science  Foundation,  tbe  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  are  examplee — are 
Involved  in  all  or  several  of  these  four 
kinds  of  activities.  Because  of  the  way  in 
wblcb  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  com- 
mittees of  tbe  Congrees,  several  of  tbe  com- 
mittees have  responsibility  over  all  or  several 
of  these  four  areas.  I  would  not  suggest  tbat 
tbe  four  be  separated  by  agencies — with  some 
agencies  responsible,  for  example,  only  for 
apiilled  research  and  development  and  for- 
bidden to  interest  themselves  in  basic  re- 
search or  science  education — nor  is  it  real- 
istic to  suggest  tbat  congressional  commit- 
tees have  their  responsibilities  similarly  dif- 
ferentiated. I  would  sxiggest,  however,  that 
In  tbe  formation  of  policies,  and  at  some 
stages  In  tbe  consideration  of  appropriations, 
we  can  tblnk  more  clearly  about  govern- 
ment-science relations  if  we  think  separately 
about  these  four  areas.  If  we  do  tbat.  we 
will  have  clearer  opportunities  for  reaching 
decisions  botb  concerning  policy  and  con- 
cerning operational  management. 

Let  me  suggest  several  advantages  of  sucb 
a  separation.  First,  we  could  establish  more 
firmly  oinr  policies  concerning  support  for 
fundamental  research.  In  tbe  ctirrent 
budget  for  research  and  development  of  ap- 
proximately $1S  billion,  10  percent  or  less  ia 
devoted  to  basic  research.  A  wealth  of  ex- 
perience tells  \is  tbat  when  money  gets  tight, 
it  ia  tbls  area  tbat  is  most  likely  to  suffer, 
for  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  less  easy  to 
agree  upon  what  is  most  worth  doing.  It  is 
harder  to  explain  why  a  particular  study  is 
meritorious  and  it  la  easier  for  an  antago- 
nistic critic  to  make  fun  of  a  particular  In- 
vestigation, tbe  natiire  and  purposes  of  which 
neither  he  nor  bis  bearers  understand,  than 
it  is  to  poke  fun  at  research  specifically 
pointed  toward  tbe  achievement  of  a  deelr- 
able  military,  medical,  or  Indxistrial  goal. 
Consequently,  when  money  gets  tight.  It  is 
the  basic  research  category  that  la  most  likely 
to  suffer. 

If  we  differentiated  more  clearly  between 
basic  research,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  applied 
research,  development,  and  testing,  on  the 
other,  it  would.  I  think,  be  easier  to  agree 
upon  tbe  appropriate  level  of  support  that 
the  Nation  can  afford.  We  are  now  spending 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  or  leas  a  year 
on  basic  research.  I  would  contend  that  tbe 
Nation  Is  getting  its  money's  worth  for  tbls 
amount,  for  this  Is  the  money  that  we  spend 
to  renew  and  extend  o\u  fundamental  stock 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

Tbe  laaue  is  not  whether  x  doUan  is  too 
little  or  too  mucb  for  aelence,  but  whether 
tbe  Nation's  investment  in  research  is  pro- 


ducing results  tbat  are  deairable  for  tbe 
American  people.  For  our  investment  in 
basic  reeearcb  we  have  built  a  reputation 
as  a  great  scientific  leader  among  nations — 
witness  tbe  number  of  Nobel  Prizes  that  have 
been  awarded  to  Americans.  We  have  made 
of  tbe  United  States  the  mecca  for  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  learned 
much  about  the  natiue  and  history  of  tbe 
universe  and  our  planet,  about  the  mecha- 
nisms of  cellular  growth  and  reproduction. 
And  basic  research  has  been  leading  with  in- 
creaMng  rapidity  to  applied  research  tbat  has 
been  of  widespread  benefit  to  tbe  American 
people.  A  few  examples  may  be  quickly 
cited. 

1.  Great  advances  in  tbe  health  of  tbe 
American  people  have  coincided  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  Investment  in  medical 
research  and  public  health  measures. 

2.  Tbe  Nation's  military  might  U  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  scientific  community's  re- 
sponsiveness to  tbe  needs  of  national  se- 
curity. 

3.  Civil  aviation's  blgb  degree  of  safety 
stems  from  research  tbat  is  fundamental  to 
traffic  control  and  navigation  devices. 

4.  The  productivity  of  the  Nation's  farms 
Is  directly  related  to  seed  and  fertilizer  de- 
velopments tbat  originated  In  the  laboratory. 

Finally,  let  me  cite  a  single  concrete  ex- 
ample aa  evidence  of  the  value  of  basic  re- 
search. Tbis  is  in  part  from  fundamental 
reeearcb  In  radiation  biology,  a  field  with 
wblch  I  have  some  acquaintance  because  of 
my  association  with  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Studies. 

First  let  me  give  tbe  title  of  an  early  paper 
published  in  tbe  Journal  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology in  1961.  This  was  "Experiments  With 
screw-worm  files  sterilized  by  X-rajrs."  If 
one  did  not  live  in  Florida  or  Texas  and  knew 
nothing  about  screw-worm  files,  this  might 
at  first  glance  Indeed  seem  a  subject  of  doubt- 
ful merit  on  wblch  to  spend  Federal  research 
funds.  A  deeper  look,  however,  would  reveal 
tbe  following: 

(a)  Fatal  wounds  in  cattle  In  Florida  and 
Texas  caused  by  maggots  from  eggs  of  tbe 
screw-worm  fly  caused  loasea  estimated  by 
cattlemen  to  aggregate  at  least  9100  million 
a  year. 

(b)  Baalc  research  on  tbe  ecology  of  tbis 
insect,  its  flight,  mating,  feeding,  and  other 
habits  has  led  to  a  method  for  eliminating 
ita  occurrence,  at  least  in  Florida. 

(c)  Stated  simply,  tbis  consists  of  breed- 
ing large  numbers  of  tbe  fiy  and  sterilizing 
tbe  males.  Tbeee,  after  wholesale  release, 
mate  with  naturally  occurring  females,  but 
only  sterile  eggs  result. 

(d)  After  systematic  application  of  this 
quite  new  and  novel  technique  of  inaect  con- 
trol in  Florida  for  about  3  years,  tbe  insect 
was  practically  eradicated  and  its  serious 
menace  to  tbe  Florida  livestock  Industry 
eliminated. 

(e)  From  my  general  knowledge  of  re- 
search costs,  I  believe  tbat  the  cost  for  tbe 
basic  research  involved  did  not  exceed  91  mil- 
lion In  all.  Tbe  annual  aavlngs  to  the  live- 
stock industry  of  Florida  alone  would  pay 
many  times  over  not  only  for  this  but  for 
mucb  other  basic  resesutib. 

One  of  tbe  advantages  of  treating  sep- 
arately tbe  costs  of  basic  research  and  the 
much  greater  costs  of  development  is  tbat 
It  becomea  easier  to  see  what  we  are  paying 
for.  For  $1.5  billion  a  year  we  get  our  whole 
basic  research  program,  including  many  ex- 
amples such  as  the  one  I  have  cited  on  tbe 
mating  habits  of  tbe  screw-worm  fly.  The 
more  frequently  cited  figure  of  915  billion 
a  year  includes  the  developmental  costs  of 
mUitary.  atomic  energy,  space,  and  other 
large  programs.  SclenUsta.  tbe  executive 
agencies,  and  Congreas  can  defend  a  bUllon 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year  for  basic  research, 
and  can  point  to  sucb  examples  as  one  kind 
of  jiistlfication.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  Justify 
sucb  work  or  the  level  of  expenditure  if  the 
budget  Is  tbotigbt  of  aa  915  billion  a  year, 
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a  budget  tbat  Includes  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  tbe  country  has  decided  is  necessary 
but  that  does  not  belong  in  the  basic  research 
category. 

The  second  advanteige  of  a  clearer  sepa- 
ration of  basic  research  from  applied  research, 
development,  and  testing  would  be  in  the 
clarification  of  our  worries  about  duplica- 
tion. Congress  has  very  rightly  been  worried 
about  the  duplication  of  effort  in  the  research 
and  development  sphere.  Scientists  equally 
correctly  deny  tbat  tbere  Is  any  intentional 
duplication  in  basic  research.  Congress 
wishes  to  save  money,  and  can  very  properly 
raise  questions  about  duplication  of  develop- 
mental efforts  In  the  programs  of  agencies 
that  have  overlapping  responsibilities.  But 
duplication  of  effort  in  basic  research  is  a 
quite  different  matter.  The  scientist's  own 
motivation,  his  reputation  for  originality, 
and  the  elaborate  procedures  that  have  been 
established  for  exchanging  Information  about 
the  research  tbat  la  being  undertaken  In 
different  laboratories,  should  constitute 
much  better  guarantees  against  unnecessary 
duplication  than  could  be  provided  by  any 
set  of  governmental  regulations  or  congres- 
sional bearings. 

Third,  questions  of  overhead,  of  the  kinds 
of  reporting  required,  of  the  relative  merits 
of  grants  versus  contracts,  and  other  prob- 
lems of  management  would,  I  believe,  be 
easier  to  agree  upon  If  we  took  them  up  sepa- 
rately for  basic  research  and  for  applied  re- 
search and  development  tban  they  have  been 
when  these  have  all  been  Ivunped  together 
Into  an  undifferentiated  category. 

Fourth,  the  Government  supports  science 
education  in  a  variety  of  ways  In  order  to 
have  a  continuing  supply  of  people  qualified 
in  pure  science  and  Its  applied  fields,  but 
there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
in  the  process.  For  example,  mucb  of  tbe 
money  tbat  Is  allotted  for  research  purposes 
is,  In  fact,  used  for  the  advanced  training  of 
graduate  students.  I  said  earlier  tbat  edu- 
cation at  tbis  level  consists  largely  of  a 
research  apprenticeship.  A  great  number  of 
the  grants  for  basic  reaearch  and  many  of 
tboee  for  applied  research  tbat  are  carried 
out  In  university  laboratories  Include  funds 
for  graduate  assistants.  The  money  Is  use- 
fully spent,  and  the  training  received  by 
graduate  students  contributes  to  our  future 
supply  of  scientists  and  engineers.  But  some 
of  the  li  3ues  are  clouded,  because  money  that 
appears  In  the  budget  for  one  purpose  Is 
expended  for  a  related  but  nevertheless  dif- 
ferent piu-pose. 

Tbere  are  some  major  differences  between 
the  proper  metbods  of  support  for  science 
education  at  the  graduate  level  and  for  sci- 
ence education  for  younger  students.  The 
budgets  upon  which  Congress  has  to  act  In- 
clude funds  for  botb  of  these  levels.  But  at 
no  point  In  their  consideration  Is  there  a 
clean  separation  between  the  two.  and  con- 
sequently there  Is  never  an  opportunity  for 
a  clear  decision  as  to  how  much  money  can 
appropriately  go  to  each  and  the  differences 
In  arrangements  that  will  most  effectively 
foster  each  set  of  objectives. 

Fifth,  a  clearer  aeparatlon  of  tbe  four 
areas  of  support  tbat  I  have  been  discussing 
would  make  It  easier  to  define  the  kinds  of 
responsibility  that  can  most  appropriately 
be  carried  out  by  Congress,  by  the  executive 
agencies,  and  by  tbe  scientists  who  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  tbe  research  and  edu- 
cational activities  tbat  are  being  supported. 
The  lines  are  not  completely  sharp,  but  I 
would  suggest  tbat  Congress  and  the  Office 
of  tbe  President  have  primary  responsibility 
for  deciding  what  the  total  budget  shall  be 
and  how  It  abould  be  divided  among  these 
four  broad  areas.  Within  the  area  of  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  associated  applied 
research,  Congreas  and  the  Office  of  the  Preai- 
dent  also  have  primary  responsibility  for  sub- 
dividing funds,  for  here  are  Involved  spe- 
cific national  goals— for  defense,  for  public 


health,  for  our  activities  in  space,  for  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  for  national  pres- 
tige. On  the  other  hand,  the  cognizant 
agencies,  sucb  as  the  National  Science  Fotm- 
datlon  or  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  their  grantees  have  a  better  basis  for  de- 
ciding how  money  for  basic  research  should 
be  spent  and  how  money  for  tbe  advanced 
and  graduate  education  of  prospective  scien- 
tists should  be  spent.  Confusion,  mistnut, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  wasted  ef- 
fort result  when  either  group  tries  to  make 
decisions  tbat  might  better  be  made  by  tbe 
other.  In  his  testimony  a  few  days  ago, 
Dr.  Wlesner  spoke  of  the  great  speed  with 
which  a  new  finding  In  science  may  alter  a 
variety  of  research  activities.  When  this 
happens,  a  great  deal  of  time  can  be  wasted 
by  going  through  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  to  secure  permission  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  a  study  or  to  secure  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment the  need  for  wblch  was  not  forseen 
when  the  proposal  was  originally  submitted. 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  the  President  have 
great  and  overriding  responsibilities  for  the 
bealth  of  the  Nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  They  need  not  and  should  not 
dilute  that  responsibility  by  attempting  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  control  In  one  area  that 
Is  only  appropriate  in  some  other  area,  or  by 
attempting  to  make  detailed  research  de- 
cisions wblcb  they  are  not  truly  qualified  to 
make.  Who  is  responsible  for  what  would 
be  easier  to  decide  If  we  were  thinking  sep- 
arately about  these  four  parts  of  the  total 
research  and  development  effort  than  If  we 
try  to  establish  rules  and  procedures  for  all 
of  our  research  and  development  activities. 
Consequently,  It  seems  to  me  altogether 
desirable  that  the  subcommittee  take  up 
seriously  and  in  depth  the  general  question 
of  the  relationships  between  government  and 
science.  I  believe  that  you  can  take  up 
these  questions  most  constructively  if  tbe 
four  areas  that  I  have  discussed  are  looked 
at  one  at  a  time  to  see  what  their  problems 
are  and  how  those  problems  can  best  be 
solved. 

GEOGRAPHIC    DISTRIBUTION    OF    RESEARCH    FUNDS 

The  second  general  problem  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  Is  closely  related  to  the  first. 
The  problem  Is  that  of  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  funds. 

The  facts  are  perfectly  clear  and  are  a 
matter  of  record  for  each  agency.  A  few 
States  get  a  great  deal  more  money  tban 
do  all  tbe  rest.  In  general,  tbe  States  tbat 
get  the  most  money  for  research  are  such 
populous  States  as  California,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York,  but  even  on  a  i>er  capita  basis 
the  disparities  among  the  States  are  tre- 
mendous. Whether  the  distribution  Is  what 
It  ought  to  be  has  been  and  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  a  good  deal 
of  argument.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
argument  has  been  confused  and  confusing 
because  we  have  been  trying  to  use  tbe  same 
money  for  objectives  that  in  tbe  short  run 
are  mutually  contradictory.  In  the  abstract, 
most  people  would,  I  believe,  agree  that  it 
is  desirable  that  research  be  done  on  a  va- 
riety of  problems  and  that  the  reaearch  be 
of  as  high  quality  as  we  can  procure.  In  the 
abstract,  I  believe  also  tbat  most  people 
would  agree  that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  larger  number  of  research  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  high  quality,  and  tbat 
sucb  Institutions  should  be  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  a  few  locations. 

In  practice,  there  has  been  conflict  between 
these  two  objectives.  Tbe  need  for  defense, 
the  fear  of  possible  attack,  tbe  desire  to 
ameliorate  or  even  eradicate  crippling  and 
disabling  diseases,  and  the  desire  to  achieve 
other  national  goals  as  rapidly  as  possible 
have  all  argued  In  the  direction  of  placing 
research  grants  and  contracts  with  those 
Institutions  tbat  are  beet  qualified  to  con- 
duct tbe   desired   research.    Tbere   are   not 


many  such  institutions.  Consequently  tbere 
has  been  a  pile-up  of  Federal  research  funds 
in  a  relatively  small  niunber  of  our  best 
qualified  universities.  In  order  to  fulfill 
tbelr  obligations,  these  universities  have 
recruited  competent  scientists  from  other 
imlversltles  and  colleges,  and  so  there  has 
been  further  concentration  of  research  talent 
In  tbe  best  institutions.  From  time  to  time, 
this  system  has  been  criticized  and  the  claim 
advanced  that  research  funds  should  be  more 
broadly  allocated  among  the  60  States.  The 
concentrated  distribution  has  often  seemed 
necessary  in  tbe  past.  The  urgency  of 
attaining  some  of  the  goals  we  have  had  in 
mind  would  have  made  anything  like  an 
equal  distribution  among  the  50  States  a 
serious  mistake. 

But  this  situation  has  posed  a  dilemma  for 
Congress,  one  that  was  Illustrated — to  take  a 
single  example — by  tbe  bearings  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  earlier  tbls 
year.  In  reviewing  tbe  1964  budget  of  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation,  officers  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  were  criticized 
several  times  for  what  members  of  the  sub- 
committee considered  undue  concentration 
of  NSF  funds  In  a  few  States.  The  same 
hearings,  however,  resulted  In  striking  out 
of  the  NSF  budget  the  funds  that  bad  been 
requested  for  developmental  grants  tbat 
would  have  enabled  NSF  to  asalst  a  number 
of  universities  to  attain  greater  research  com- 
petence, and  thus  on  merit  to  secure  a  larger 
proportion  of  funds  handled  through  tbe 
regular  grant  procedures  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  agencies. 

We  cannot  let  down  our  guard,  but  I  sug- 
gest tbat  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  we 
can  do  some  longer  range  planning,  and  that 
It  would  now  be  appropriate  to  allot  some 
funds  specifically  fcM-  research  support  with 
selection  to  be  made  strictly  on  grounds  of 
quality,  as  has  been  tbe  policy  of  the  agencies 
in  the  past,  and  to  allot  some  funds  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  broader 
base  of  high-quality  Institutions  scattered 
throughout  the  land. 

Here  clearly  is  a  matter  ot  high  policy  for 
tbe  Congress  and  the  President's  Office.  Tbe 
change  of  policy  would  recognize  that  tbere 
Is  now  an  overemphasis  on  research  at  tbe 
expense  of  teaching  and  an  overemphasis 
upon  short-time  research  goals  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  a  broadened  research  competence. 

When  the  establishment  of  tbe  National 
Science  Foundation  was  first  being  debated 
in  Congress,  consideration  was  given  to  tbe 
possibility  of  allotlng  some  portion  of  its 
funds — perhaps  25  percent — among  tbe  sev- 
eral States  on  a  formula  basis  and  of  allot- 
ting 75  percent  strictly  on  tbe  basis  of  merit. 
This  proposal  was  killed,  partly  because  tbe 
pork-barrel  label  got  attached  to  It.  but  tbe 
objective  Is  still  desirable.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, tbat  the  Government's  total  objective 
in  supporting  science  would  be  better  served 
if  immediate  research  competence  were  not 
tbe  only  criterion  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  If  some  grants  for  research  and  for 
the  Improvement  of  science  education  were 
to  be  made  either  on  a  formula  basis  or  by 
selection  of  especially  promising  Institutions 
with  tbe  intent  to  develop  first -class  Institu- 
tions in  parts  of  tbe  country  in  wblcb  they 
do  not  now  exist. 

To  tbe  extent  tbat  Federal  funds  can  be 
used  to  accomplish  tbls  purpose,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  larger  fraction  of  tbat 
money  than  we  have  been  using  In  past  jrears 
In  the  form  of  Institutional  grants  rather 
tban  Individual  project  grants,  and  It  will  be 
necessary  frankly  to  recognize  the  deelrabll- 
ity  of  placing  a  larger  amount  of  tbe  total 
budget  Into  universities  tbat  have  tbe  poten- 
tial of  reacblng  top  rank  but  tbat  have  not 
yet  done  so,  for  it  is  in  our  longrun  interest 
to  have  top-quality  unlveraities  and  ressarcb 
laboratories  widely  placed  throughout  tbe 
country. 
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All  In  all.  M  s  lozx^-nng«  problem,  I  woukL 
list  tb«  in«tt«r  of  vrlTLDff  at  a  better  Mljust- 
ment  between  the  ImmedUte.  sbort-term  re- 
•eareh  goale  and  the  long-tenn  goal  of  at- 
taining a  broadened  national  educational  axMl 
reaearch  competence  as  one  of  the  moct 
ftindamental  and  Important  problems  in  the 
area  of  Ooyernment-sclence  relations. 

NATX7XX     or    THX     AAAS 

I  shall  ttim  now  to  the  second  topic  that 
I  was  asked  to  discuss,  the  nature  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  the  ways  in  which  it  might 
help  the  Congrees  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
study  and  review  legislative  matters  that  are 
influenced  by  or  that  have  an  influence  upon 
science  and  science  education. 

Just  as  the  American  Bar  Association  Is  the 
large,  national,  voluntary  society  of  lawyers 
in  the  United  States,  so  the  American  Asso- 
elatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  the 
larve.  national,  voluntary  society  of  scien- 
tists. The  asBOclatlOQ  was  established  115 
years  ago.  It  now  has  90,000  members.  It 
oorera  all  fields  of  science :  asuonomy,  oaathe- 
matlfis.  physics  and  chemistry,  the  various 
fields  Of  biology,  agriculture,  medicine,  psy- 
ohoiogy.  and  the  social  sciences.  While  we 
have  sections  In  all  of  these  fields,  provide  for 
m— tings  coverings  all  fields,  and  publish 
papers  and  technical  symposia  in  all,  most  of 
our  attention  is  devoted  to  matters  that  con- 
cern science  as  a  whole,  that  involve  several 
dliXerent  fields  of  science,  or  that  deal  with 
questions  of  science  education.  In  the  last 
8  or  9  years,  we  have  been  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  problems  of 
science  education. 

We  hold  national  and  reglonid  meetings 
each  year.  Occasionally  we  are  responsible 
for  International  scientific  congreases.  And 
m  have  a  nximber  of  publications  dealing 
with  science,  science  education,  and  the  pub- 
lic understanding  of  science. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  we  rarely  take 
fccmal  positions  on  public  Issues.  This  is  not 
beeatiae  ot  lack  of  interest,  but  rather  because 
we  think  we  can  be  of  greater  service  by  pro- 
viding an  open  forum  for  their  analysis  and 
discussion  than  we  could  by  trying  to  decide 
\q>on  the  right  answer  in  each  case.  Once  in 
a  while  there  is  an  exception.  For  example, 
from  1946  to  1960  we  tried  very  hard  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  and  the  country  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Seienoe  Foundation.  But  in  general 
we  do  not  try  to  influence  legislation  or  na- 
tional policy  by  talcing  a  poeiUon  on  one  side 
of  an  issue. 

Instead,  we  provide  a  forum  for  debate 
and  discussion.  This  la  done  at  annual 
meetings.  It  is  also  done,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  through  the  weekly  magazine  Science 
which  we  publish.  Bdltorials.  news,  and 
news  analyses  concerning  pending  legisla- 
tion, programs,  and  decisions  ctf  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  other  political,  economic, 
and  social  actions  and  forcee  that  have  a 
bearing  on  science  or  upon  which  scientific 
activities  have  a  bearing  are  published  regu- 
larly in  Science.  These  are  very  widely  read 
in  the  scientific  conmiunity  and  have  a  fair 
readership  among  governmental  policymak- 
er*. A  fast  printing  schedvile  enables  Sci- 
ence to  reach  the  scientific  community  very 
rapidly;  the  editorial  staff  finished  writing 
last  night  or  even  today  the  news  and  com- 
ment material  that  will  be  printed  and 
mailed  tomorrow  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Science. 

A  second  way  In  which  we  have  attempted 
to  serve  a  useful  role  is  through  the  piibllca- 
tlon  of  analyses  of  problems  that  arise  in 
the  interaction  between  science  and  public 
affairs.  As  an  example,  several  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  Interest  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  establtshing  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Science  or  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  We  coUected  half  a 
doeen  knowledgeable  people  who  held  differ- 


ent Ideas  about  this  possibility,  kept  them 
together  for  8  days  of  Intensive  discussion, 
and  as  a  reeolt  published  in  Science  an 
analysis  that  did  not  try  to  give  a  simple 
yes  or  no  answer  to  the  <iuestlon  of  whether 
there  should  be  such  a  department  of  gov- 
ernment, but  Instead  laid  out  the  Issties, 
discussed  the  proe  and  cons,  and  tried  to 
analyze  the  probable  effects  of  the  several 
proposals  that  were  then  ctirrent. 

As  another  example,  in  1952  we  published 
a  book  reviewing  the  statiis  of  work  in  the 
various  fields  of  science  in  Soviet  Russia. 
This  was  before  there  was  any  general  con- 
cern over  a  race  with  the  Russians,  and  it 
has  since  become  much  easier  to  get  In- 
formation about  what  the  Russians  have 
been  doing.  But  at  the  time,  it  served  as  a 
widely  useful  soiirce  book  of  information 
about  Russian  scientific  work.  More  re- 
cently we  have  done  the  same  thing  for 
Communist  China.  In  1960  we  set  a  group 
of  American  and  Chinese-American  schol- 
ars the  task  of  reviewing  all  of  the  Chi- 
nese journals  and  scientific  reports  that 
were  available  in  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  material  for  the  decade  of  the 
1950's  was  extensive,  but  since  then  the  flow 
of  Information  from  Communist  China  has 
been  substantially  cxxrtailed.  We  published 
the  result  In  1961,  and  It  Is  still  the  best 
available  source  of  information  about  what 
the  Communist  Chinese  are  doing  in  geo- 
physics, medicine,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fields. 

The  magazine  Science  and  analyses  such 
as  those  I  have  described  are  primarily  in- 
tended for  scientists.  They  are  read  by 
others,  but  In  the  main  they  reach  a  scien- 
tific audience.  I  vrant,  therefore,  to  men- 
tion three  ways  in  which  we  might  be  of 
more  direct  help  to  the  Congreee.  Whether 
the  suggestions  I  am  going  to  make  woiUd  be 
helpful  is  something  I  hope  you  will  dis- 
cuss. The  extent  to  which  we  could  do  these 
or  other  things  that  you  might  propose  is 
something  that  I  would  want  to  discuss 
with  the  association's  board  of  directors,  for 
there  are  limits  on  what  an  organization 
that  has  a  limited  staff  and  that  is  pri- 
marily supported  by  the  annual  dues  of  Its 
members  can  promise  to  do. 

Several  recent  bills  have  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  group  of  scientific  staff 
members  cw  science  consultants  to  work  with 
Congress  and  Its  oommltteee.  If  such  a 
congressional  ofllce  is  established,  the  staff 
will  certainly  not  be  large  enoxigh  to  han- 
dle all  questions  by  Itself.  Help  from  out- 
side will  be  needed.  Just  as  you  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  existing  committees  need 
help. 

One  possibility  for  us  wotQd  be  to  serve  as 
a  source  of  information  about  advisers.  It 
is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  get  advisers  who  are  well  Informed  about 
a  matter  and  who  are  not  Involved  either  as 
recipients  of  Government  grants  or  as  ad- 
visers to  executive  agencies.  But  we  know 
the  scientists  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  as 
well  as  anyone  else  could  arrange  to  get  well- 
qualified  advisers  on  a  variety  of  scientific 
matters  of  concern  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

A  second  possibility  is  through  the  seminar 
mechanism.  The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  its  own  panel  of  advifers 
that  meets  periodically.  In  a  quite  different 
fashion,  we  have  held.  Jointly  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  several  series  of  sem- 
inars for  an  invited  group  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Daooauo 
and  Mr.  MosBzx,  I  am  told,  have  been  regular 
participants  in  those  seminars.  Each  sem- 
inar has  dealt  with  a  si>ecific  area  of  re- 
search. The  purpose  in  all  cases  has  been 
educational  and  deliberately  has  not  dealt 
with  pending  legislation.  But  If  a  conunlt- 
tee  wishes,  we  could  arrange  for  a  speaker 
or  a  panel  of  scientists  to  discuss  the  sclen- 
tlfle  background  or  the  probable  implica- 


tions of  a  problem  with  which  the  conmilt- 
tee  was  concerned.  The  discussions  might 
be  held  here  and  constitute  part  of  the 
record,  or  they  might  be  held  in  a  more  In- 
formal atmosphere  at  our  building  and  be 
off  the  record.  The  British  have  had  consid- 
erable success,  and  also  some  problems,  with 
a  standing  committee  consisting  In  part  of 
Members  of  Parliament  and  in  part  of  scien- 
tists. The  Parliamentary  and  Science  Com- 
mittee meets  periodically  to  discuss  matters 
that  are  to  come  before  Parliament.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  standing  committee  would 
be  the  beet  sorangement  here,  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  useful  to  arrange  some  ad  hoc 
Joint  meetings  that  would  serve  a  similar 
purpose. 

As  a  third  possibility,  It  may  at  times  be 
possible  for  us  to  carry  out  analyses  or  studies 
that  would  be  of  use.  Problems  of  air  pol- 
lution are  beginning  to  become  of  general 
concern  and  have  long  been  of  concern  to 
some  local  areas,  notably  Los  Angeles.  The 
atmosphere  is  one  of  our  most  precious 
natural  resources,  and  we  have  been  doing 
a  ntmfiber  of  things  to  it  that  may  Irrevocably 
alter  its  character  and  its  value.  For  the 
past  2  years  the  association  has  had  a  group 
of  physicists,  chemists,  economists,  urban 
planners,  and  public  health  specialists,  with 
the  help  of  a  small  staff,  conducting  a  study 
of  this  important  problem.  We  vi^l  have 
the  report  ready  for  publication  next  year. 

As  another  example,  last  month  we  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  and  later  this  fall  will 
publish  in  English  a  review  of  American 
experience  in  the  handling  of  arid  land 
problems.  We  published  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion first  because  it  constituted  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Latin  American  Con- 
gress on  Arid  Lands  that  was  held  with 
UNESCO  assistance  in  Argentina  last  month. 

Both  these  studies  of  the  atmoephere  and 
of  arid  lands  were  planned  and  written  not 
with  any  particular  legislative  or  congres- 
sional problem  in  mind,  but  rather  as  efforts 
to  bring  together  the  available  Information 
on  an  important  matter  of  public  concern. 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  widely  useful.  They 
might  have  been  of  more  direct  use  to  you 
had  we  discussed  with  you  your  Interest  in 
such  matters  before  we  started  the  two 
studies. 

As  an  example  of  how  such  discussions 
in  advance  might  be  useful,  I  refer  again 
to  the  problem  of  geographic  distribution 
of  Federal  support  for  scientific  research  and 
for  science  education.  These  are  questions 
of  obvious  concern  to  Congress.  They  are 
matters  that  affect  the  operating  policies 
of  a  nimaber  of  Government  agencies.  And 
they  are  of  great  importance  to  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  country. 

Obviously  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
would  by  no  means  wholly  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  Congress  the  competence  it 
seeks  In  handling  scientific  and  technical 
problems.  But  if,  after  you  and  the  staff 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  eonslder  these 
and  other  ideas,  It  appears  that  the  asso- 
ciation can  be  of  real  assistance,  we  will 
be  glad  to  continue  the  discussion  of  di- 
rections in  which  we  might  help. 


1963 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  6  minutes  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to  have 
printed  a  statement  I  made  on  the  Viet- 
nam uprising  on  November  1. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  events  In  Vietnam  are  trade 
events.  It  Is  tragic  that  a  leader  who 
began  by  accomplishing  so  much  that 


Government  which 


was  constructive  with  so  little,  that  a 
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legan  with  so  much 


promise,  in  the  end  crumbled  in  mili- 
tary coup  and  violent  death,  a  situation 
which  I  deeply  and  personally  regret. 

When  news  of  these  events  first  reached 
this  city,  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  pri- 
mary significance  to  the  United  States 
was  clear.  They  were  a  clarion  call  for 
a  reassessment  of  U5.  policies  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 
For  the  government  which  fell,  up  until 
a  few  months  ago,  had  been  generally 
regarded  for  years,  I  so  felt,  as  Indis- 
pensable in  the  structure  of  American 
policy  In  southeast  Asia.  We  will  fall 
to  heed  this  call  only  at  the  risk  of  great 
danger  to  the  future  of  our  relations  with 
all  of  Asia. 

We  will  not  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation  if: 

First.  We  regard  the  overthrow  of  the 
Diem  government  as  a  victory  or  defeat 
for  this  country.  It  is  neither.  It  Ls 
more  an  Inexorable  development  in  the 
tragic  postwar  history  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Second.  If  we  reassume  that  the  suc- 
cessor milltary-dcmilnated  regime  is  an 
automatic  guarantee  of  a  permanment 
improvement  in  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
This  successor  authority  in  Vietnam  Is, 
at  this  point,  at  best  a  promise  of  some- 
thing better.  But  If  the  Korean  experi- 
ence is  at  all  relevant,  it  is  apparent  that 
such  promises  can  be  undone  In  short 
order. 

If  these  tragic  events  of  the  past  few 
days  are  to  have  constructive  signifi- 
cance for  this  Nation  as  well  as  for  the 
Vietnamese  people,  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  recognize  that  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Asian  policies  cannot  be 
measured  by  an  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment, by  whether  one  government  is 
"easier  to  work  with"  than  another,  by 
whether  one  government  smiles  at  us 
and  another  frowns.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  effectiveness  of  our  policies  and 
their  administration  with  respect  to  the 
Vietnamese  situation  and,  indeed,  all  of 
southeast  Asia  can  only  be  weighed  in 
the  light  of  these  basic  questions: 

First.  Do  these  policies  make  possible 
a  progressive  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  American  lives  and  aid  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Second.  Do  these  policies  hold  a  valid 
promise  of  encouraging  in  Vietnam  the 
growth  of  popularly  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive government? 

Third.  Do  these  policies  contribute 
not  only  to  the  development  of  internal 
stability  in  South  Vietnam  but  to  the 
growth  of  an  environment  of  a  decent 
peace  and  a  p<H3ularly  based  stability 
throughout  Asia — the  kind  of  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  replacement 
of  the  present  heavy  dependence  upon 
U.S.  arms  and  resources  with  an  equi- 
table and  mutual  relationship  between 
the  Asian  peoples  and  our  own? 

This  is,  indeed,  an  appropriate  time, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  executive  branch 
to  reassess  policies  for  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  in  these  terms.  It  may 
well  l>e  that  few  changes,  if  any,  are  re- 
quired at  this  time.  But  if  that  is  the 
case — if  indeed  the  problem  in  Vietnam 
has  been  primarily  one  of  an  inadequate 
government— then,    Mr.    President,    we 


should  begin  to  see  results  in  the  period 
ahead.    We  should  see: 

First.  A  reduction  in  the  conmiitment 
of  U.S.  foBces  and  aid  in  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia; 

Second.  The  emergence  in  Vietnam  of 
a  respNsnsible  and  responsive  civilian  gov- 
ernment attuned  to  the  needs  and  rea- 
sonable aspirations  of  its  people; 

Third.  An  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Vietnam  with  Cambodia  and 
Laos; 

Fourth.  A  growth  in  mutual  commer- 
cial, cultural,  and  other  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  various  Asian  people. 

These  are  basic  tests,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  shall 
be  met  not  only  in  our  relations  with 
the  successor  authority  in  Saigon  but 
with  all  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  Nation, 
it  would  appear  appropriate  to  reiterate 
at  this  time  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pill]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  Mr.  BoggsI  will  re- 
call that  we  stated  on  our  return  from  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  less 
than  a  year  ago: 

It  m\ist  be  clear  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
to  the  Vietnamese  where  the  primary  re- 
sponsibUity  lies  in  this  situation.  It  must 
rest,  as  it  has  rested,  with  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  people.  What  further  ef- 
fort may  be  needed  for  the  survival  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  in  present  clrctun- 
stances  must  come  from  that  source.  If  It 
is  not  forthcoming,  the  United  States  can 
reduce  its  commitment  or  abandon  it  en- 
tirely but  there  is  no  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  which  would  Justify,  in 
present  circximstances,  the  conversion  of  the 
war  in  that  country  primarily  into  an  Amer- 
ican war,  to  be  fought  primarily  with  Ameri- 
can lives.  It  is  the  frequent  contention  of 
Communist  propaganda  that  such  is  already 
the  case.  It  should  remain  the  fact  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  an  American  war 
in  present  circumstances. 

That  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  would  apply  to  the  successor 
government  in  Saigon  no  less  than  to  its 
predecessor. 

Exhibit  1 
'  Statement  or  Senator  Mike  Mansfold 

The  news  of  the  uprising  in  Vietnam  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  and  I  am  quite 
certain  a  surprise  to  the  administration. 
There  have  been  rumors,  of  course,  for  weeks 
that  a  coup  d'etat  was  in  the  making,  but 
there  was  nothing  tangible  to  reinforce  such 
an  assmnptlon  up  to  this  time. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  purely  Viet- 
namese affair  which  the  Vietnamese  should 
settle  among  themselves.  As  far  as  this  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  events  of  the  past  several  hours  call  more 
than  ever  for  a  reassessment  and  reappraisal 
of  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

One  would  hope  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will  obtain  the  kind  of  government, 
out  of  these  tragic  developments,  which  will 
be  responsive  to  their  needs  and  responsible 
to  them.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
such  a  government  shall  emerge,  and  in  any 
reappraisal  of  our  policies  this  would  be  a 
factor  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect  for 
the  Integrity,  the  patriotism,  and  dedication 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  regret 
deeply  and  personally,  very  much  that  the 
situation  has  had  to  come  to  such  a  pass. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
strongly  endorse  the  statement  of  the 


very  wise  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1.  There  is  no  Member  of 
this  body  and  few  in  the  United  States 
who  know  and  understand  that  area  and 
its  p>eople  as  well  as  he.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  with  him  on  his  last  trU)  to 
Vietnam,  and  would  like  to  xmderline  his 
thought  that  these  are  days  of  decision 
for  the  people  of  Vietnam.  They  can 
make  up  their  minds  to  go  along  the 
democratic  path  we  have  hoped  they  will 
follow,  or  they  can  follow  the  paths  of 
other  countries  in  the  Far  East,  of  which 
Korea  would  be  an  example.  The  Viet- 
namese have  seen  what  happens  when  a 
country  does  not  enjoy  the  regard  m-  re- 
spect of  her  people — the  people  will  even- 
tually toss  out  the  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  government  enjoys  the 
respect  and  regard  of  the  people,  the  peo- 
ple embrace  it  and  it  remains  in  power. 
We  hope  this  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  new  Government  of  Vietnam.  We 
also  hope  that  Oovemment  will  not  lean 
too  heavily  on  the  United  States,  as  our 
eventual  goal  remains  not  only  the  resto- 
ration of  Vietnamese  freedom  from 
authoritarianism,  no  matter  whether 
Communist  or  otherwise,  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  manpower  and  financial  axn- 
mitment  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
the  Chamber  when  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  made  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  comprehensive  and  important 
statement  concerning  the  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

I  recognize  in  the  very  able  majority 
leader  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  a  stu- 
dent of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  south- 
east Asia  area.  I  thought  his  statement 
was  considerate  not  only  of  past  develop- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  and  the  south- 
east Asia  area,  but  also  one  looking  hope- 
fully toward  the  future  with  the  best  In- 
terests of  freedom  loving  people  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  south- 
east Asia  area  in  mind. 

His  statement  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  of  us,  and  especially  of  our  execu- 
tive department,  and  those  concerned 
with  the  problems  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  of  the  views  and  thoughts  so 
well  presented  by  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


GEORGE    F.    KENNAN'S    VIEWS    ON 
FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 
some  comments  were  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  relating  to  an  article  about 
Mr.  George  Kennaa  Several  articles 
were  written.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  an  article 
frtrni  Look  magazine  of  November  19,  by 
J.  Robert  Moskin,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Kennan.  I  have  regarded 
him.  and  still  do,  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing public  servants  of  this  country.  I 
think  he  was,  and  is,  uniquely  qualified 
to  comment  on  various  a^Dects  of  our 
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foreign  poUey,  partictilArly  on  that  part 
relating  to  our  relatkHis  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  He  was  In 
the  Foreign  Service  for  26  or  30  years. 
He  waa  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing experts  on  Russia.  He  8i>oke  the 
language  well.  He  was  sent  there  as  a 
very  young  man  specifically  to  learn 
Russian.  He  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  He  had  the  distinction,  if  one 
wishes  to  call  it  that,  of  having  his  recall 
requested  by  the  Soviet  Government  for 
remarks  be  made  that  were  considered 
by  the  Kronlln  as  being  critical  of  the 
situation  in  Berlin,  I  believe.  This  was 
about  10  years  ago. 

I  believe  everyone  acknowledges  that 
he  has  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
of  our  relations  there. 

I  regrei  that  anyone  should  criticise 
bis  efforts  to  enlighten  the  American 
people  and  Members  of  this  body  about 
our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  specifi- 
cally, or  Eastern  Europe  generally,  or 
with  the  Kremlin. 

His  views  are  deserving  of  great 
weight  I  would  certainly  not  say  they 
were  infallible,  but  there  is  no  more 
thoughtful  man  or  student  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  in 
or  out  of  government. 

He  has  resigned.  He  has  a  private 
capacity  now.  He  is  entitled  to  speak  as 
any  other  citizen  is.  The  only  difference 
It  that  be  speaks  about  his  special  field 
of  study  from  knowledge  and  experience 
that  are  virtually  unique  among  all  the 
dtiaens  of  this  country. 

I  brieve  the  statements  he  made  in 
this  article  are  on  the  whole  correct.  I 
IMredlct  that  history  will  prove  that  many 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
regarding  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Sofviet  Union  will  prove  to  have  been  wise 
ones. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULSRIOHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  more  minute. 

The  PRE81D1NO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Ken  nan  became  well  known  for  an 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  written  by 
"Mr.  X** — ^I  believe  that  was  the  pseudo- 
nym. It  was  considered  as  the  origin 
of  the  policy  of  containment.  Subse- 
quent to  that,  a  new  policy  of  liberation 
tbecHretlcally  was  developed,  which  has 
not  proved  as  efTectlve.  I  think  the  ac- 
tual state  of  affairs  is  much  closer,  and 
has  been,  to  that  of  containment  rather 
than  liberation. 

He  also  has  given  noted  lectures  on 
Western  Europe  regarding  our  policies 
in  that  area,  which,  while  they  have  not 
been  followed,  and  were  roundly  con- 
demned by  former  Secretary  Acheson, 
may  prove  in  the  future  to  have  had  con- 
siderable wisdom. 

In  any  case,  I  for  (me  wish  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Kennan  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  give  the  public  his  views.  I  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  outstanding  public 
servants  of  our  time. 


ODB  TOKOmt  POUCT  Is  'PULAVrtMO 

(IVovs. — Beapeeted  diplomat.  Russian  ex- 
pert, and  Patttaer  Prise  historian.  George  P. 


Kennan,  has  quit  as  Preatdent  Ksnnedy's 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia.  Now  free  to  sp«ak 
out  boldiy,  hs  warns  that  "overmUltariaa- 
tion"  of  our  cold  war  thinking  and  fear  of 
the  "powerfxil  Influence  of  thj  right  wing" 
are  destroying  our  strength  8itHX>«d. 

(By  J.  Robert  MoeUn) 

''Ck>ngrees  and  the  American  people  are  so 
divided  that  American  leadership  Is  inde- 
cisive. It  Is  high  time  we  clarified  our  Ideas, 
as  a  nation  and  a  government,  as  to  what  we 
want  in  oor  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  rest  of  the  Communist  world: 
Whether  we  want  these  countries  to  change, 
to  capitulate  to  our  desires,  or  whether  we 
want  war.  People  who  hold  all  theee  three 
points  of  view  have  influence  in  Washing- 
ton." 

This  warning  comes  from  Oeorge  F.  Ken- 
nan. long  time  expert  on  communism,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  a  prime  architect  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  It  is  a  rare  event  when  a  top- 
rank  diplomat  like  Kennan.  who  has  served 
29  years  In  the  Foreign  Service,  breaks  loose 
from  the  establishment  and  speaks  out  on 
America's  foreign  policy  failings. 

Kennan.  60.  has  fought  for  his  convictions 
against  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
He  opposed  Democratic  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson's  Oerman  policy  and  was  once 
fired  by  Republican  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  for  disagreeing  with  his  talk  of 
the  'niberatlon"  of  Eastern  Europe.  Now, 
Kerman  has  resigned  as  President  Kennedy's 
Ambassador  to  Ckunmunist  Yugoslavia  be- 
cause, he  feels,  the  Congress  and  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  had  him  hog  tied  and  have 
crippled  American  foreign  policy. 

After  a  lifetime  In  diplomacy  (he  was  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  we  recog- 
nised Its  existence  In  1933),  this  tall,  lean, 
imposing  man  &lts  now  in  his  still  book-bare 
office  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
in  Princeton,  NJ.,  olasps  and  unclasps  his 
hands,  Jvonps  up  and  paces  the  small  room, 
peers  out  the  window — as  he  struggles  to  say 
precisely  what  the  American  people  should 
know  about  the  state  of  their  Nation  abroad. 

In  essence,  he  holds:  We  are  fimibllng  be- 
cause we  have  not  made  up  our  minds  what 
kind  of  world  we  want,  or  what  our  role  in 
the  world  should  be.  The  administration  Is 
zeroed  In  on  political  victory  at  home,  en- 
meshed in  bureaucratic  redtape  and  b\if- 
feted  by  political  cyclones  that  roar  in  from 
many  directions.  It  sacrifices  thought-out 
policies  to  pressures  often  inspired  by  "the 
powerful  influence  of  the  American  right- 
wing."  Kennan  fears  that  unless  we  nail 
down  what  we  want  our  foreign  policy  to  be, 
we  will  plummet  to  the  ground  in  wing- 
clipped  futility,  or  plunge  into  the  flames 
of  war. 

"If  we  cant  devise  solutions  better  than 
this,  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
belong  in  the  big  leagues."  Kennan  warns. 
Indeclslveness  at  the  top  leads  to  a  sterility 
of  ideas  and  a  failure  to  act.  As  a  result, 
he  argues,  our  foreign  policy  is  paralyzed.  A 
politician,  whether  in  the  White  House  or 
the  Congress,  who  voices  new  ideas  or  acts 
with  firmness  In  foreign  affairs,  must  always 
protect  his  political  life  against  extrenxlsts 
who  talk  loudly,  but  carry  a  very  small  stick 
of  responsibility. 

Kennan  sees  three  forces  paralyzing  our 
foreign  policy.  The  first  is  the  Congress,  in 
which  a  few  powerful  men — s\ich  as  some 
leaders  of  the  Ho\ue  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— tie  up  foreign  policy.  Some  have 
strong  notions  about  what  the  Government 
should  be  doing;  others  fear  attacks  from  the 
extremists:  some  speak  for  special  interests 
or  Jealously  hug  their  prerogatives  as  hold- 
ers of  the  Nation's  purse  strings.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  Kennan  says,  that  their 
views  represent  American  opinion  more  ac- 
curately than  the  President's. 

The  second  force  Is  the  deadening  hand 
of  Government  bureaucracy.    As  an  Ambas- 


sador, Kennan  found  "the  great  difficulty 
waa  to  get  opinion  and  authority  out  of 
Waahington.  especially  when  It  cost  money." 

The  bureaucracy  cannot  react  to  changes 
fast  enough.  "Other  countries  find  they 
are  protected  by  our  own  financial  proce- 
dures," he  says.  "The  ponderousness  of  our 
Government  institutions  works  against  our 
best  interest." 

The  third  force  Kennan  sees  crippling  our 
foreign  poUcy  is  the  self-interest  of  our 
allies.  "Tills  coalition  is  Incapable  of  agree- 
ing on  any  negotiated  solutions  except  un- 
conditional capitulation  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  maximum  demands  of  each  of  our  al- 
lies. It  is  easier  for  a  coalition  to  agree 
to  ask  for  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink, 
rather  than  take  a  real  negotiating  position. 

"This  worries  me  because  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  capitulation.  Our  adver- 
saries are  not  that  weak.  If  we  cannot  find 
any  negoUating  position,  the  cold  war  will 
continue,  and  the  dangers  will  not  decrease." 

The  Russians  may  not  accept  our  pro- 
posals, "but  unless  you  dangle  something 
before  them,  you  put  no  pressure  on  their 
decisionmaking." 

Kennan  sees  no  New  Frontier  In  foreign 
affairs.  "The  Kennedy  administration  is  not 
by  any  means  a  free  agent  In  foreign  policy. 
I  can  see  important  changes  in  military 
policy.  But  in  foreign  policy,  the  admin- 
istration has  had  little  latitude  of  action. 

"Supposing  these  strictures  did  not  exist 
and  the  Congress  were  more  receptive?  I 
believe  we  could  iisefully  rethink  our  posi- 
tion on  the  problems  of  Germany  and  Central 
Europe.  The  same  applies  to  the  complex 
of  problems  surrounding  Communist  China, 
Taiwan,  and  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  We 
ought  to  review  carefully  our  attitude  toward 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  see  whether, 
under  his  concepts.  France  could  not  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  leadership  in  Western 
Europe  and  protection  of  Western  Euro]}e 
against  Communist  pressiu'es.  There  ought 
to  be  searching  reexamination  and  clarifica- 
tion of  our  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe. 
The  same  applies  to  the  various  neutralist 
countries  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe. 

"Finally,  there  miist  be  a  real  debate  and 
clarification  of  our  views  on  the  problems  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  seems  dangerous  to  me 
that  we  should  have  to  continue  to  stagger 
along  with  unresolved  differences  such  as  we 
have  Just  witnessed  in  the  debate  on  the  test 
ban  treaty." 

TO  iUuetrate  how  such  forces  paralyze  our 
foreign  policy.  Kennan  explains  why  he  re- 
signed from  the  State  Department:  "I  had 
no  difficulty  with  the  admlQlstraUon,  but 
the  actions  which  the  Congre&s  designed  to 
tie  the  administration's  hands  in  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Yugoslavia — and  in  a 
way  that  would  deny  the  Yugoslavs  normal 
coounerotal  treatment — largely  paralyzed  my 
effectiveness  there.  If  I  had  greater  support 
on  the  congressional  side,  and  felt  there  were 
important  possibilities  for  acocHnpllahment. 
my  decision  might  have  been  different." 

Although  the  United  States  bad  millions 
of  dollars  In  the  bank  in  Yugoslavia,  Kennan 
spent  months  getting  congressional  approval 
even  to  r^)alr  the  Embassy  fence.  "The 
Jealoiu  and  narrow  ways  In  which  theee  mat- 
ters are  handled  have  to  be  changed." 

Last  July  26.  an  earthquake  destroyed  the 
Yugoslav  city  of  Skoplje,  killing  and  injuring 
thousands.  He  has  bitter  memories:  "The 
congressional  strictures  were  so  severe  that 
we  dldnt  know  how  we  could  help.  The  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  give  blood.  No  con- 
gressional committee  could  stop  me  from 
doing  that." 

Last  year,  the  Congress  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop,  as  soon  as  practicable,  normal 
most-favored-nation  trade  with  any  eoun- 
try  dominated  or  controlled  by  oommunlsm. 
"Th»  Yugoslavs  aren't  even  asking  aid," 
Kennan  says.  (They  stopped  taking  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  In  1957.) 
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"They  Just  want  nortnal  oommerelal  treat- 
ment, and  ths  Congress  won't  give  it  to  them. 
That's  very  bad. 

"I  don't  like  to  serve  an  administration 
that  has  been  told  by  Congress  it  can't  aid  a 
country  If  it  wLshea  to.  I  feel  very  strongly 
It  Is  foolish  to  deny  normal  oonunerclal  in- 
tercourse to  a  country  facing  Important 
choices  between  East  and  West  *  •  *.  I  dont 
favor  any  gilts  to  Yugoslavia,  but  I  think  it 
unfortunate  that  we  should  leave  the  long- 
term  financing  of  Yugoslavia's  industrial  de- 
velopment entirely  to  Russia." 

Kennan  found  some  Congressmen  sympa- 
thetic toward  his  views  on  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia. They  told  him.  "What  you  say  is 
true,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  my  dis- 
trict having  helped  a  Communist  regime." 
Kennan  charges:  "This  resulted  In  a  position 
that  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy. 
They  were  interested  In  keeping  themselves 
out  of  trouble." 

He  believes  that  much  of  the  pressure  on 
such  Congressmen  comes  from  the  right 
wing.  "People  are  terribly  sensitive  to  the 
charge  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  anti- 
Communist.  The  right  wing  has  had  an  in- 
fluence— It  silences  its  opponents  and  nxakes 
everyone  desirous  of  not  being  criticized  from 
this  quarter.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
stands  aUent  on  this.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  American  press  is  Intimidated." 

He  concludes:  "There  are  tremendous 
issues  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  debated 
and  talked  out  and  resolved  In  such  a  way  as 
we  can  have  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  consistent 
policy  in  all  these  fields.  These  Issues  should 
not  be  allowed  to  smolder  and  paralyze  na- 
tional action." 

Kennan  sets  forth  four  basic  questloiu  that 
Americans  must  answer  for  themselves: 

Do  we  want  to  destroy,  or  negotiate  with. 
Commxinist  nations?  At  the  heart  of  our  in- 
ternational confusion  is  the  question  of 
"whether  we  are  determined  to  destroy  all 
these  Communist  regimes  and  inevitably 
have  war.  or  are  we  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  elements  of  moderation  as 
may  appear  in  the  behavior  of  some  of  them, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  chances  of 
world  peace?" 

Kennan  states  bluntly  where  he  stands: 
"People  who  expect  the  capitulation  of  Com- 
munist power  are  talking  about  something 
BO  unrealistic  that  they  really  want  war." 
He  calls  their  view  highly  irresp»onsible. 

Some  Americans,  in  Kennan's  view,  see 
totalitarianism  as  a  straltjacket  in  which 
people  get  locked  permanently.  Others  reo- 
ognize  it  as  one  illness  of  the  human  spirit 
from  which  societies  recover. 

He  contrasts  Kiirushchev's  regime  with 
Stalin's:  "I  don't  think  It  is  more  friendly 
toward  us  than  Stalin's,  but  It  is  probably 
ready  to  go  further  in  the  direction  of  accom- 
modation with  us  on  questions  of  disarma- 
ment than  was  Stalin.  The  moderation  of 
the  internal  terror  and  the  greater  lllserallty 
internally  make  it  easier  for  us  to  deal  with 
them." 

Looking  beyond  the  Khrushchev  era,  Ken- 
nan says.  "The  demand  of  Russian  youth  for 
knowledge  about  the  outside  world  and  for 
freedom  of  expression  has  reached  a  dimen- 
sion such  that  no  Russian  regime  wUl  be 
able  to  frustrate  it  entirely." 

Do  we  want  political  or  mlUtary  aolutions 
for  the  cold  war?  Kennan  has  long  felt  that 
our  thinking  about  the  cold  war  has  been 
dominated  by  overmllltarlHitlon.  We  too 
often  believe,  if  we  have  military  superiority, 
the  Conununlsts  must  meet  our  demands. 

To  Kennan.  Europe  Is  a  political  problem. 
This  Judgment  led  to  his  break  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson.  Kennan  advocated  a 
withdrawal  ot  both  8oviet  and  American 
power  from  the  center  of  Europe.  Acheeon. 
he  recalls,  took  "rlolent  exception"  to  this 
Idea  Of  "disengagement"  and  blasted  It  as  "a 
timid  and  defeatist  policy  of  retreat"  and 
"the  new  isolationism."  Kennan  stUl  dis- 
agrees with  Acheson's  claim  that  if  the  great 


powers  were  to  withdraw,  all  Europe  would 
go  down  on  its  knees.  He  points  to  the 
Austriaas:  "They  didn't  go  down  on  their 
knees.  The  Finns  have  done  ~^^«"g  of  the 
sort." 

As  a  result  of  this  overmllltarlzed  thinking, 
Kennan  believes  we  have  mishandled  postwar 
Germany.  "Ever  since  1950,  when  Mr. 
Acheson  proceeded  to  the  rearming  of  West 
Germany,  I've  had  misgivings  about  it.  This 
has  been  a  serious  handicap  on  our  policy 
in  eastern  Xurope.  All  of  them  fear  Ger- 
many and  don't  want  to  see  Germany  re- 
armed. This  Is  one  fear  that  Is  shared  by  the 
people  and  the  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe. 

"It  wouldn't  have  hurt  the  Germans  to 
have  had  at  leaat  20  years  of  demiUtarlza- 
Uaa." 

Kennan  would  like  to  see  a  unified  but 
neutralized  Germany  possessing  only  weap- 
ons for  defense.  "None  of  this  can  be 
changed  overnight.  The  West  Germans  are 
members  of  NATO,  and  we  have  to  respect 
that  status.  I'm  talking  about  a  disposition 
to  change  some  of  these  arrangements  If, 
and  only  if,  the  Russiatu  wUl  make  some 
compensation— only  as  part  of  a  deal." 

As  Kennan  sees  it,  two  factors  block  the 
reunification  of  Germany:  "We  are  iixhiblted 
by  feeling  the  need  of  a  strong  U.S.  military 
force  In  West  Germany,  even  if  the  Rus- 
sians withdraw  in  East  Germany.  They  are 
Inhibited  by  the  disgraceful  weakness  of 
the  Ulbrlcht  regime."  We  should  press  the 
Russians  to  replace  it.  "They  realize  they 
are  holding  up  a  regime  which  has  no  popu- 
lar support.  I  believe  someday  Russia  wiU 
have  to  abandon  East  Germany  and  let  it  re- 
join Germany." 

Disengagement  in  Europe  has  not  become 
American  policy,  but  Kennan's  Ideas  about 
the  containment  of  Soviet  power  have  greatly 
Influenced  our  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  also  triggered  his  being  fired  from  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1953  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  or.  as  Emmet  John  Hughes  has  writ- 
ten, discourteously  dismissed. 

Kennan  is  convinced  that  Dulles  talk  of 
rescuing  Eastern  Europe  damaged  the  United 
States.  "Mr.  Dulles  liked  to  talk  about  liber- 
ation of  Eastern  Europe,  but  did  nothing 
about  it.  I  prefer  not  to  talk  about  it.  ICr. 
Dulles  talked  a  line  designed  to  appease 
the  rlghtwlng  crlUcs  of  oiu:  policy,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  policy  as  in  the  past.  I  have 
felt  we  should  not  talk  in  a  way  we  did  not 
intend  to  act."  The  effect  of  Dunes'  words 
was  "to  tighten  the  apron  strings  of  the 
satellite  governments  to  the  Soviet  Union." 
Kennan  warns  that  we  still  have  not  made 
up  our  minds  "whether  we  want  Eastern 
Europe  to  evolve  in  our  direction,  or  whether 
we  want  to  overthrow  these  governments." 

On  what  basis  should  we  give  aid  to  other 
nations?  Kennan  argues  that  economic  and 
military  aid  is  no  checkrein  to  keep  teeter- 
ing nations  trcaa.  dropping  into  the  pit  of 
communism.  "I  personally  am  skeptical 
about  fCMTlgn  aid.  especially  when  It  is  given 
as  a  condition  of  not  going  Commimlst.  We 
should  help  those  who  say,  'We  are  going  to 
survive  whether  you  help  us  or  not' — like 
Finland.  When  a  country  says.  If  you  dont 
help  VLB.  we  will  go  under.'  we  should  get  off 
the  trolley." 

Jumping  off  the  trolley  can  be  a  tricky 
maneuver,  as  the  U.S.  Government  was  re- 
minded recently  when  It  reexamined  Its 
choices  of  action  in  South  Vietnam.  Ken- 
nan wants  to  take  a  tough  look  at  regimes 
like  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem's.  "We  should  appraise 
them — neither  take  too  tragic  a  view  of  them 
nor  underrate  them.  When  you  have  re- 
gimes of  this  sort,  they  are  awful  fast  to 
take  advantage  of  your  willingness  to  help 
them.  You  always  have  to  be  ready  to  get 
out." 

If  we  find  people  unable  to  help  them- 
selves but  StUl  consider  their  area  vital. 
Kennan  adds,  "then  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
take  over  entirely,  and  be  ready  to  face  the 


charges  of  colonialism — and  we  have  to  bo 
very  leery,  very  cautious  of  that." 

He  thinks  getting  out  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  a  poeslbility  to  be  considered:  "Let's  not 
overdramatize  the  results.  Let's  look  at  it 
reallsticaUy.  It  will  be  bed.  but  not  as  bad 
as  we  sometimes  think.  PolltlcaUy,  I  regard 
the  Chinese  as  much  more  deeply  committed 
against  us  than  the  Russians."  However,  he 
adds,  "the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  yet 
a  substantial  naval  or  air  power.  It  does  not 
bear  the  same  military  implications  as  Rus- 
sia taking  over.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  overextension." 

How  should  we  react  to  the  Sortet-Chineee 
split?  "The  Soviet-Chinese  oonflict  repre- 
sents one  of  thoee  turns  of  events  in  the 
face  of  which  a  great  rxation  has  no  excuse 
not  to  think  through  Its  policies  toward 
the  Communist  world." 

Kennan  sees  little  hope  of  establishing 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Communists  now. 
He  thinks  they  are  "much  too  violent,  wild. 
emotional."  Yet.  he  contends,  "the  day  will 
come  when  they  settle  down  and  we  can 
have  talks  with  them.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  talk  to  the  devn  himself.  If  he 
controls  enou^  ot  the  wortd  to  make  It 
worth  our  while." 

He  regards  recognltlOD  of  Communist 
China  as  "nothing  more  than  the  opening 
of  a  channel  of  cocninunlcattoo — not  s  re- 
ward or  approval."  But,  he  says,  "I  am  not 
sure  they  are  even  prepared  to  treat  an 
American  representative  properly.  I  think 
we  might  have  de  facto  recognition,  keep  a 
charg«  there  as  the  British  do,  if  they  will 
treat  him,  properly." 

Of  Communist  China  entering  the  U.N.. 
he  sajrs,  "I  don't  think  they  would  be  a  very 
constructive  member  of  the  UJ*.^-any  more 
than  the  Russians  have  been.  But  if  a  ma- 
jority of  members  wanted  ttiem  in,  we  would 
put  ourselves  in  a  misleading  position  by 
holding  out  against  it.  This  too  is  not  some 
kind  of  reward." 

How  can  the  United  SUtes  rid  itself  of 
the  JellyUke  indecision  that  paralyzes  our 
foreign  policy?  Kennan  points  to  three 
alternatives: 

First,  if  we  are  not  going  to  act  as  a  power- 
ful and  resfKjnslble  leader  of  the  free  world. 
we  had  better  get  out  of  the  arena.  Kennan 
does  not  advocate  isolationism,  but  he  feels 
that  the  present  chaos  is  worse  than  isola- 
tion. Americans  are  not  used  to  compromises 
and  dealing  with  a  formidable  adversary  in 
peacetime.  We  need,  he  says,  either  to 
strengthen  the  Executive's  freedom  to  act  In 
foreign  affairs  or  quit.  "We  lived  for  more 
than  100  years  on  principles  of  withdrawal 
from  the  mainstream,  and  maybe  this  should 
be  done  again." 

His  second  alternative  Is  to  modify  our 
political  system.  "Our  form  of  Government 
is  not  well  suited  to  making  decisions."  The 
reason  for  this,  he  says,  is  that  "power  Is  too 
much  fragmented  in  Washington.  Including 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  FBI^ 
all  the  people  who  decide  our  national  ac- 
tions." 

Kennan  suggests  that  we  move  closer  to 
a  parliamentary  system.  We  eould  regard 
the  off-year  congressional  elections  between 
presidential  elections  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
on  the  administration's  policies.  If  a  Pres- 
ident felt  the  vote  showed  that  he  was  not 
supported  In  the  country,  he  could  be  free 
to  call  a  presidential  election  inunediat^y. 
(TO  those  who  fear  this  idea,  Kennan  em- 
phasizes that  It  would  have  to  be  made  by 
amending  the  Constitution:  *TTiere's  noth- 
ing treasonable  about  that.") 

Kennan's  third  alternative  is  to  mount  a 
public  debate  over  foreigpa  policy  so  that 
the  American  people  can  underetend  the 
issues,  make  up  their  minds  about  them  and 
reach  a  consenstw.  Out  of  such  a  debate. 
Kennan  hopes,  can  come  an  American  view- 
point—a body  of  instruction  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  body  of  support.   "You  n^uat  have 
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•  crystAlllaatlon  of  dominant  public  opin- 
ion. Our  Intem&tlon&l  position  calls  for  this 
kind  of  clarification — calls  urgently  for  it — 
In  such  a  way  that  perhaps  It  U  the  last  call. 
It  cant  come  too  aoon." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  our  former 
Ambassador,  first,  to  Russia  and  then  to 
Tugoslavla.  Hon.  George  F.  Kennan,  is 
the  ablest  diplomat  that  we  have  devel- 
oped, especially  with  respect  to  our  re- 
lations with  the  CoQununlsts.  in  recent 
years.  Before  resigning  from  the  diplo- 
matic service  to  become  a  professor  at 
Princeton,  Mr.  Kennan  had  spent  most 
of  his  adult  years  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, having  been  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  soon  as  we  recognized  it  in  1933. 

In  an  interesting  interview  in  the  No- 
vember 19  issue  of  Look  magazine.  Am- 
bassador Kennan  had  this  to  say  about 
foreign  aid: 

I  personally  am  skeptical  about  foreign 
aid.  esp«claUy  when  It  U  given  as  a  oondlUon 
of  not  going  Commvmist.  We  should  help 
those  who  say,  "We  are  going  to  siirvlve 
whether  you  help  us  or  not" — like  Finland. 
When  a  country  says.  "If  you  don't  help  us. 
we  will  go  under."  we  should  get  off  the 
.trolley. 

With  that  Statement  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  and  accord,  as  I  indicated  In 
my  q;>eech  to  the  Senate  last  Friday 
when  I  quoted  my  letter  of  December  4, 


1949.  to  Paul  Hoffman,  then  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Boonomlc  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, In  which  I  said  that 
through  our  aid  governments  had  been 
established  among  all  of  our  World  War 
Allies  In  Western  Europe  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  minority 
Communist  groups. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION  AND 
FOREIGN  AID  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
continues  to  print  misstatements  and 
misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  civil  rights  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  smear  tactic 
of  the  press  is  that  because  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  refuses  to  give 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate  In 
the  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  he  is 
in  some  kind  of  collusive  conspiracy  with 
antlcivil  rights  forces  in  this  country, 
and  that  we  would  be  able  to  proceed 
to  consideration  of  a  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  Senate  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  be  more  cooperative  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  by  surren- 
dering his  right  to  prevent  iinanimous 
consent  agreements  on  the  foreign  aid 
bUl. 

Let  me  say  once  again  that  if  consid- 
eration of  the  foreign  sdd  bill  were 
stopped  this  minute,  by  passage  of  the 

General  orders  under  rule  VIII 
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Noi 


106 

S19 


461 
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Number  and  sotbor 
olUll 


H.R.  4214 

8.  5  Mr.  Ysrbocxtasb  and 
otbcrs. 

8.  1640  Mr.  Macnmon 

8.  1033  Mr.  Macnuaon 

H.R.» 


8.  Can.  Res.! 

Mr.  Clark  and  otbers. 

8.  Res.  Ul 

Mr.  Cborcb  and  others. 

8.  Res.  80 

Mr.  Pastore  snd  ottacra. 

8.«7 _ 

Mr.  Masmuon. 

8.2100 

Meavs.    Masnoaon    and 

Jackson. 
H.R.  7886 

8.  3306 

Mr.  Mom. 

8.1986 

Mr.  Foi«. 

8.2228 

Mr.  Robertson. 
8.1886 

Mr.  Dlrkaen, 
8.aM 

Meaws.  Loot  of  MisHorl 
and  SymiiwUm. 
H.R.  7406- 

H,  Con.  Res.  2a. 

8. 1241 

Mr.  Robertaoa. 
H.R.  aan 


Title 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  tbe  Stella  Reonaniied  Sdiools  R-I,  Missouri. 

(ll.MO). 
A  bill  to  proTide  re«diustment  asslstanoe  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 

Armed  Forces  durlnc  tbe  induction  period. 

A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058  to  provide  (or  tbe  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  practices  of  air  rairioni  and  foreign  air  carriers  In  for- 
ttga  air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  but  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  time  standttrds  and  measnnments 
for  tbe  United  States  and  require  the  observance  of  such  time  standards 
tir  sll  purposes. 

An  set  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1836,  In  order  to  provide  for 
tbe  relBburaement  of  certain  vessel  construction  expenses. 

Concurrent  resolution  to  ovate  ajoint  committee  to  study  tbe  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  and  recommend  Improvements  therein. 

Resolution  amending  Rule  XXV  of  tbe  StandtoK  Rules  relative  to  meet- 
ings of  committees  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session. 

Resolution  provtdtng  for  germaneness  of  debate  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1906.  in  order  to  re- 
move oprtain  limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  title. 

A  bill  to  continue  certain  authority  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sus- 
pend tbe  provisions  of  sec.  27  of  tho  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1«20  with  re- 
spect to  the  tranqx)rtatk>n  of  lumber. 

An  act  to  amend  ftirtbsr  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  lor  other  pqi poses. 

A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Library  Services  Act  in  order  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such  assistanee  to  Doomral 


A  bill  to  consent  to  tbe  institution  of  an  original  action  In  tbe  Supreme 
Court  tor  tbe  adjudication  of  the  claim  of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii  to  certain 
land  and  property  situated  within  that  State. 

A  bill  t«  change  tbe  requirements  for  the  annual  meeting  date  lor  national 

banks. 
A  bill  to  amend  sec.  376  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relattaig  to 

tbe  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lila  Everts  Weber 


An  act  to  amend  tbe  Bretton  Woods  AgreemenU  Act  to  autbcrite  tbe  U.8. 
Qovprnor  of  the  International  Rank  for  Reconstructioti  and  DeTelop- 
mcnt  to  vote  for  an  incrra.ie  in  tbe  Bank's  authorized  capital  stock. 

Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  tbe  printing  of  3,000  additional  copies 
of  civil  rights  hearings. 

A  hfll  to  refjuire  annual  reports  Instead  of  quarterly  reports  under  the  Re- 
eonstruetion  Finance  rorporatlon  Liquidation  Act. 

An  act  to  revise  the  |)rovl8fon  of  law  relating  to  the  mefbods  by  wbicb 
amotints  made  avallahie  to  the  States  pursuant  to  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Xct  of  1068  and  title  XII  o(  tbe  Social  Security 
Aet  are  to  be  restered  to  tbe  Treasory. 


bill,  there  would  not  be  a  start  on  civil 
rights  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  there  is  no  civil  rights  bill  that 
any  Senator  has  any  intention  of  offer- 
ing immediately  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Senate  is 
awaiting  some  action  in  the  House  on 
civil  rights.  The  House  is  probably  2 
and  even  3  weeks  away  from  completing 
action  on  a  civil  rights  bill. 

I  grant  that  debate  on  civil  rights 
could  be  started  if  that  happened  to  be 
a  part  of  the  agenda,  but  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  agenda. 

Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  does  not  reveal  any  great 
list  of  important  legislation  that  is 
awaiting  action  by  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
short  list.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  and  two  or  three  other 
measures,  much  of  it  can  be  disposed  of 
within  a  few  days  of  debate.  Seven  of 
the  bills  on  it  have  already  been  adopted 
this  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
general  orders  of  the  Senate  Calendar, 
which  shows  the  bills  awaiting  Senate 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  as  follows: 


Reported  by 


June  27,  1063.— Mr.  Eastland,  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary, 
without  amendment.  (Rept.  331.) 

July  2.  1963.— Mr.  Yarborough,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  amendments.  (Rept.  346)  (Mi- 
nority views.) 

Aug.  28,  1963.— Mr.  Monroney,  Committee  on  Cemmcrce, 
without  amendment.    (Rept.  473). 

Aug.  30, 1963. — Mr.  Magnuson,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendment^.     (Kept.  476.) 

Sept.  11,  1963. — Mr.  Bartlett.  Committee  on  Commerce, 

without  amendment.    (Rept.  480.) 
(Minority  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1963.— Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  with  an  amendment.    (Rept.  604.) 

Sndlvidual  and  supplemental  views  filed.) 
;pt.  19,  1963.— Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  without  amendment.    (Rept.  606.) 
(Individual  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1968 —Mr.  Hayden,  ComnUttee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  with  amendments.    (Rept.  607.) 
(Individual  views  filed  ) 
Sept.  24,  1963.— Mr.  Bartlett,  Committee  on  Commerce. 

with  an  amendment.    (Rept.  S23.)    (Individual  views 

filed.) 
Oct.  17,  1963.— Mr.  Mairnuaon,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

with  amendments.    (Kept.  668.)    (Minority  views  filed.) 

Oct.  22,  1963.— Mr.  Fulbrlght,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, with  an  amendment.    (Kept.  688.) 

Oct. 29, 1963.— Mr.  Morse,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  without  amendment.    (Rept.  602.)    ^.Minority 

Oct.  29,  1963— Mr.  Fong,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment.    (Kept.  594.) 

Calendar  called  Oct.  39,  1968 

Nov.  1, 1963.— Mr.  Robertson,  Committee  on  Banking  an<J 
Currency,  witbout  amendment.    (Rept.  622.) 

Nov.  1,  1963.— Mr.  Dirksen,  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment.    (Kept.  623.) 

Nov.  1,  1963.— Mr.  Long  of  .Missouri,  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary,  without  amendn.ent.    (Rept.  624.) 

Nov.  1. 1963.— Mr.  Fulbrigbt,  (Committee  on  Foceign  ReU- 
tions.  without  amendment.    (Rept.  626.) 

Nov.  1, 1963.— Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Committee  on 
Rulasand Administration. wltboutamenament.  (Rept. 
627.) 

Nov.  1, 1963— Mr.  Robertson,  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  without  amendment.    (Rept.  628.) 

Nov.  4, 1068.— Mr.  Byrd,  of  Virginia.  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, witboat  amendment.    (Rept.  620). 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there- 
fore, once  again  let  me  say — although  It 
never  does  any  good  to  give  facts  to  the 
press,  because  a  very  large  segment  of 
it  is  so  Pravda  inclined  that  It  does  not 
report  the  facts  said  will  not  print  them — 
that  those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in 
full  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  are, 
first,  not  in  any  collusion  or  conspiracy 
with  the  antl-civll-rights  forces  in  the 
Senate,  if  there  are  any;  and,  second, 
there  Is  no  present  Intention  to  start,  in 
the  immediate  future,  Senate  consider- 
ation of  a  civil  rights  bill.  Our  refusal 
to  give  a  definite  commitment  to  debate 
the  foreign  aid  bill  on  a  time  limitation 
bears  no  relationship  whatever  to  any 
immediate  handling  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  reinforce 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  point  out  that 
if  it  were  his  desire  to  delay  any  legis- 
lation, he  could  do  so  quite  easily.  How- 
ever, every  time  that  I  have  gone  to  him 
and  other  Senators  to  bring  up  bills  on 
the  calendar,  he  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive and  courteous. 

I  Join  in  what  he  has  said,  and  point 
out  to  Senators  that  so  far  as  the  cal- 
endar is  concerned,  it  is  clear  at  the 
moment  that  we  are  waiting  for  a  bill  in 
the  civil  rights  field  from  the  House,  that 
no  bill  has  yet  been  reported  to  the 
House,  and  therefore,  we  do  have  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much  for  that  statement.  It 
is  typical  of  the  majority  leader.  I  ap- 
preciate his  statement  very  much. 


INSECURITY  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 31  It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  the 
45th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject 
"Insecurity  of  Social  Security." 

All  of  us  from  time  to  time  receive 
letters  from  people  Inquiring  why  social 
security  taxes  are  as  high  as  they  are, 
and  expressing  concern  over  the  prosp>ect 
that  they  will  become  higher.  Along  with 
my  speech.  I  Included  an  outline  setting 
forth  various  tables  showing  important 
data  relative  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  the  social  security  system  is  now 
$320  billion  unfunded,  and  that,  of 
course,  the  prospect  of  a  hospitalization 
act  financed  through  social  security  taxes 
looms  in  the  ofiQng  as  an  additional 
burden  on  the  backs  of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address,  with  the  tables  and  ex- 
amples, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNsscnuTT   or  Social  Sacuairr 
(By  Jack  Mnxxa,  U.8.  Senator,  Iowa) 

Bdembera  of  tbe  IlUnolB  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  guests,  ftrst  let  ma  expraaa 
my  appreciation  for  the  gracious  Invitation 
to  appear  on  the  splendid  program  of  your 
4Sth  annual  meeting.  It  is  an  ezceptlonaUy 
well-balanced  and  timely  program;  and  I  am 
honored  to  appear  In  the  company  of  such  a 


dlatlngolshed  and  knowledgeable  array  of 
talent  which  you  hare  drawn  together  to 
present  the  program. 

Most  ot  us  take  the  social  security  ayatem 
for  granted.  During  the  past  36  yean,  the 
system  has  been  broadened  and  Uberallaed 
so  that  today  nearly  everyone  who  draws 
wages  or  a  salary,  or  la  self-employed,  la  In 
the  program.  It  has  become  an  accepted  way 
of  life  In  the  United  States,  and  few  practical 
ix>lltlclana  suggest  Its  repeal  anymore. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  It  la  Impracti- 
cal to  call  attention  to  tbe  state  of  Insecurity 
of  social  security.  It  Is  a  deadly  practical 
situation  which  must  be  faced  up  to;  and  If 
the  Ill-considered  and  unfair  King-Anderson 
bUl  has  done  nothing  else  than  to  foctis  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
social  security  system.  It  has  served  a  useful 
purpose. 

During  1961  and  1962,  while  we  were  going 
almost  $14  billion  deeper  Into  debt,  we  had 
Inflation  of  over  $14  billion  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $7  bil- 
lion a  year— equal  to  a  10-percent  Income 
tax  increase.  Illinois'  share  of  this  $7  billion 
annual  Inflation  was  $459  mUllcHi — equal  to 
a  3.4  percent  sales  tax  put  on  the  backs  of 
Illinois  citizens  to  finance  the  bllllon-dollar 
deficit  spending  programs  passed  by  Congress. 
The  whc^eeale  price  Index  has  remained 
stable  for  the  past  6  years.  However,  the 
retail  ooet-of-Uvlng  Index,  which  Is  what  af- 
fects 99.9  percent  of  our  citizens,  has  gone  up 
from  214.5  in  January  of  1961  to  an  alltime 
high  of  231.3  In  September.  And  the  correla- 
tive Is  that  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar  has  fallen  during  this  period  from  46.6 
cents  (measured  against  a  1939  dollar  worth 
100  cento)  to  45.3  cento. 

All  of  this  means  that  social  sectirlty  re- 
clplento  are  being  steadily  squeesed  by  a  con- 
tinued decUne  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  pensions. 

From  table  1  (see  below)  In  our  outline, 
you  can  see  how  the  Increases  In  pensions 
enacted  by  Congress  have  been  needed  to 
preserve  the  piirchasing  power  of  pensioners 
because  of  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar. 

Since  most  of  these  pensioners  do  not  have 
enough  Income  to  pay  Income  tax.  or  pay 
very  Uttle  Income  tax.  they  are  naturally 
concerned  over  an  even  greater  decline  In 
the  value  of  their  pensions.  They  would 
receive  no  benefit  from  a  tax  cut;  but  they 
would  severely  feel  a  steppyed  up  Inflation 
If  a  tax  cut  were  enacted  without  a  cutback 
In  spending  to  make  room  for  It.  Congress 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  Increase  the 
pensions — and  taxes. 

These  are  two  reasons  for  the  Insecure 
state  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  System: 

1.  Millions  of  people  have  been  blanketed 
Into  the  program  without  paying  mora  than 
a  fraction  In  taxes  of  the  cost  of  the  benefito 
they  are  receiving.  (See  table  n  below, 
showing  the  total  paymento  a  pensioner 
would  have  made  under  the  various  acts — 
as  against  Just  the  first  year  of  retirement 
benefito  he  or  he  and  his  wife  would  re- 
ceive.) 

2.  Congress  has  been  Increasing  social 
security  benefito  and  expanding  the  coverage 
without  at  the  same  time  Increasing  social 
sec\u-lty  taxes  enough  to  meet  the  increased 
costs — on  a  ctxrrent  basis.  When  measured 
against  the  benefito  which  are  going  to  have 
to  be  paM  out  to  all  persons  presently  work- 
ing or  retired  under  social  security,  the  fund 
Is  some  $320  billion  short.  This  represento 
a  per  capita  deficit  of  $4,679  for  each  and 
every  person  in  the  social  security  program 
today. 

Inoidantolly,  the  balance  in  the  fund  was 
&haut  $19  billion  last  June  30— down  $4  bil- 
lion tram  Ita  high  point  of  $33  bUllon  In 
1957. 

From  table  8  (see  below)  tn  your  oirtllne. 
you  can  see  how  the  deficit  has  teersased 
Just  since  1956.  Following  the  1956  act. 
the  value  of  benefito  and  expenses  for  all 


presently  covered  pyersons  In  tbe  social  secu- 
rity system  was  $486  billion — $269  billion 
In  excess  of  tbe  value  of  the  taxes  these 
persons  and  their  employers  would  pay.  plus 
what  was  left  In  the  trust  fond. 

FoUowlng  the  1961  act,  the  shortage 
reached  $321  biUion.  In  Just  4  years,  the 
shortage  legislated  by  Congress  amounted  to 
$52  bUllon. 

As  a  class,  present  members  of  the  social 
security  system  wlU  pay  an  estlnaated  42  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  their  benefito  In  taxes. 
But.  as  shown  In  table  4  (below),  itew  en- 
tranto,  along  with  their  employers,  wlU  pay 
an  estimated  average  of  167  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  benefito  they  can  ever  hope  to 
receive.  The  discrepancy  Is  worse  for  many, 
of  course,  depending  upon  whether  they  are 
married,  how  few  children  they  have,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  self-employed.  This 
disproix>rtlon  for  new  entranto  into  the  social 
security  system  will  continue  Indefinitely 
into  the  future  and  will  grow  worse  if  Con- 
gress votes  some  more  benefito  under  social 
seciu^ty  without  Increasing  taxes  to  pay  for 
these  added  benefito  cxnrently. 

It  Is  In  this  setting,  of  course,  which  the 
administration's  social  security-financed 
Hoepltol  Insurance  Act  of  1963 — formerly 
misleadlngly  called  medicare.  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered. No  doctor  bUls  are  covered — only 
limited  hospital  and  nursing  home  bUls. 
Under  the  propoeal,  some  16  million  persons 
over  66  would  Immediately  become  eligible 
for  benefito  even  though  they  never  paid  any 
tax  money  to  finance  them;  and  millions  of 
others  In  the  middle-age  group  would  pay 
only  a  fraction  In  taxes  of  tbe  ralus  of  the 
benefito  they  would  receive.  And  this  would 
be  so  whether  or  not  any  of  these  people 
could  afford  to  pay  for  these  benefito  out  of 
their  own  resources. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  another 
deficit  In  the  social  security  system  to  be 
made  up  by  hl^ier  texes  on  present  and  fu- 
ture entranto  into  the  system — along  with 
their  employers.  This  deficit  has  been  var- 
loualy  estimated  at  between  $25  and  $60  bll- 
Uon.  and  It  wonld  be  on  top  at  the  $321  bn- 
Uon  deficit  now  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. The  only  way  the  deficit  could  be 
avoided  would  be  to  modify  the  bUl  to  ex- 
clude benefito  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them,  or  partlaUy  exclude  benefito  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  part  of  them, 
and  to  Increase  taxes  enough  to  put  the  new 
program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Otber- 
wlse,  future  generations  of  employees  and 
their  emjkloyers  wUl  pick  up  the  tab. 

From  table  5  below,  you  can  see  that  two 
noore  boosto  In  social  security  texes  tor  em- 
ployers and  employees  are  already  In  the  law. 
However,  be  forewarned  that  there  may  be 
mon  Increases.  Congressman  WnAtra  Mnxs. 
of  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  Introduced  a  bUI 
which  would  raise  the  earnings  base  from 
$4,800  to  $5,400.  This  blU  af^Mars  to  be  In 
response  to  a  trusteed  report  on  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  a  few  months  ago  which  In- 
dicated a  iMig-range  Income  deficiency  of 
about  S  percent.  The  Mills  bill  would  cut 
In  half  the  S-percent  deficiency.  If  enacted* 
It  would  mean  that  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee would  each  pay  $21.76  a  year  more; 
and  self-employed  persons  earning  $6,400 
would  pay  $33.40  a  year  more. 

Table  6  below  Indicates  how,  even  In  re- 
cent years,  tax  paymento  are  falling  short 
of  funding  benefit  payntento.  Just  for  the 
6  years  shown,  the  shortage  comes  to  9iJi 
MUlon.  This  will  level  off  In  future  yeara. 
but  the  long-range  deficiency  will  still  be 
an  estimated  3  percent  nnless  either  the  tax 
rate  or  the  earnings  base,  or  both,  are  In- 
creased. 

If  the  administration's  proposed  Hoqittal- 
izatlon  Insuranos  Act  of  1968  (the  King- 
Anderson  bill)  is  enacted,  tbe  earnings  base 
would  be  Increased  to  $5,200.  and  the  rate 
would  be  Increased  one-fotirth  of  1  percent 
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tor  tbm  amployw  and  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
(or  the  employee:  the  rate  wovUd  be  increeeed 
f our-tenthfl  of  1  percent  for  aelf -employed  In- 
dlTlduAU.  It  would  mean  that  the  employer 
and  employee  would  each  pay  $34.80  a  year 
more:  and  eelf-employed  peraone  earning 
$6,200  would  pay  $42.40  a  year  more.  Bren 
ao.  aa  I  hare  earlier  pointed  out,  thia  would 
produce  a  deficit  of  between  $25  and  $40 
bilUon^-etill  further  aggravating  the  3-per- 
cent deficit  the  liiUa  bill  ia  deaigned  to  par- 
tially correct. 

Howerer,  let  ue  not  be  ao  naive  as  to  think 
that  If  the  admlnlatratlon  bill  ia  enacted,  this 
is  where  aociai  security  tax  increases  will 
stop.  The  limited  aoope  of  the  benefits — 
only  00  days'  hospitalization  and  180  days' 
nursing  home  per  benefit  period,  and  no  doc- 
tor bills— will  hardly  satisfy  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  met  with  catastrophic  111- 
nass  or  disease,  or  who  have  large  doctor  bills. 
and  who  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  them.  As  time  goes  on,  these  areas 
ot  need  will  be  covered — ^for  not  only  persons 
66  and  over,  but  for  younger  people  as  well. 
This  win  require  a  further  boost  in  taxes— 
unless  benefits  to  those  who  do  have  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  their  medicare  costs 
are  dropped  from  coverage.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
testified  that  over  the  next  10  years,  the 
earnings  base  for  social  secxirity  taxes  might 
well  go  frocn  $6,200,  as  proposed  In  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  to  $0,000. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  the 
social  security  tax  Is  a  flat  rate  applied 
against  gross  aalarlee  and  wages.  Under  the 
administration's  bill,  the  first  $5,200  of  the 
wages  of  a  low-income  taxpayer  would  be 
taxed  exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  first 
•6,200  of  the  income  of  a  high-bracket  in- 
come taxpayer.  This  is  Jiist  as  regressive  as 
having  a  1 -percent  Federal  sales  tax  to 
finance  the  program.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
Is  incredible  to  find  the  AFL-CIO  Washing- 
ton oOclals  championing  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  These  are  the  same  people  who 
strongly  oppose  sales  tax  increases  as  being 
"regressive."  Now  they  come  along  and  sup- 
port a  bill  which  calls  for  financing  by  an 
increase  in  the  regressive  social  seciirtty  tax. 
They  reply  by  saying  that  the  average  work- 
er would  like  to  put  aside  a  small  portion  of 
his  weekly  paycheck  to  buy  aociai  insurance, 
so  that  when  he  retires  there  will  be  a  fund 
to  cover  his  hospital  and  nursing  home  ex- 
penses. There  are  two  answers  to  this: 
(1)  the  worker  Is  already,  through  income 
taxes,  putting  aside  a  portion  of  his  weekly 
paycheck  to  finance  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
which,  if  amended  to  cure  a  few  defects  and 
If  given  a  fair  chance  to  work,  will  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  cannot  afford  their  doc- 
tor, hospital,  and  nursing  home  expenses;  (2) 
workers  had  better  not  be  too  sure  about 
having  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  benefits 
when  they  retire,  becaxiae  of  the  horrible  un- 
funded liabilities  that  plague  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

When  future  generations  come  into  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  debt  heri- 
tage we  are  leaving  them  and  begin  to  elect 
people  to  Congress,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
very  happy.  They  could  well  cut  back  the 
benefits,  scrap  the  program,  or  enact  a  new 
program  financed  out  of  general  taxation — 
anything  to  get  out  of  a  program  which 
forces  them  to  pay  far  more  in  taxes  than  the 
value  of  the  benefits  they  could  ever  hope  to 
receive. 

Other  Federal  Qovemment  trust  funds  are 
In  bad  ahape  besides  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  trust  fund.  Also  In  the 
aociai  security  system  Is  the  disability  in- 
sxuance  trust  fxind.  This  Is  expected  to  go 
broke  between  1060  and  1076  unless  some 
changes,  such  as  those  provided  in  the 
mUs   bill,   are    enacted.    The   dvll   service 


retirement  system  has  unfunded  liabilities 
amounting  to  $64  billion,  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  offlclals  have  warned  that  the 
retirement  fund  will  go  bankrupt  between 
1080  and  1000  unless  some  changee  are 
made.  Things  are  so  bad  that  more  than  $4 
billion  In  unused  sick  leave  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  civil  service  employees,  and  Con- 
grees  has  no  plans  to  reimburse  these  em- 
ployees for  this  accumulation  because  the 
retirement  fund  is  in  such  jeopardy.  Some 
administration  offlclals  and  some  Members  of 
Congress  would  postpone  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing by  simply  integrating  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Fund  Into  the  Social  Security 
System,  and  adding  the  $34  billion  of  un- 
funded liabUitles  onto  the  $330  billion  in  un- 
funded liabilities  of  the  social  secuilty  sys- 
tem. 

If  what  I  have  said  leaves  you  with  a  in- 
secxire  feeling  over  the  fiscal  policies  of  your 
Federal  Government  in  general  and  the  so- 
cial security  system  in  particular,  then  I 
would  reconunend  that  you  make  known 
your  feelings  to  not  only  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  supporting  these 
policies,  but  to  the  White  House  as  well. 
The  proposed  tax  cut  without  a  cutback  In 
spending  to  make  room  for  it  iJIords  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  this.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  being  teased  with  the  idea  that  we 
can  have  a  meaningful  tax  cut  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  go 
billions  of  dollars  deeper  in  debt.  They 
should  know — and  especially  businessmen — 
that  you  can't  get  something  for  nothing — 
even  on  the  New  Frontier. 

Tablbs  akd  Ezamtlxs 

Tablz  1. — Showing  increaaea  <n  social  security 
pensions  legislated  by  Congress  in  order  to 
enable  pensioners  to  maintain  their  pur- 
chasing power  tn  view  of  decline  in  value 
of  the  dollar 

|NoTK. — The  einmple  is  a  worker  havlnit  a  13,000  annual 
Income  base,  single  at  retirement,  and  "fully  covered." 
The  1940  year  figure  is  for  a  worker  rrtlred  under  the 
1935  act.  Other  figures  are  for  a  worker  retired  under 
successive  acts  lor  years  indicated] 


Tamlm  2. — 8h4)wing  payments  made  by  worker 
and  hit  employer,  commencing  in  1937, 
compared  with  pension  for  just  1  year 
following  retirement  under  the  1935  act 
and  successive  acts  {$3,000  hose) 


Vear 

Total 
paynMBta 

Annual 
pension 
(dngle) 

Annual 
pension 
(married 
couple) 

1940 

i960 

1982 

$240.00 
87a  00 
l.OSOOO 
1,26a  00 
1,770  00 
2,  467.  50 

$499.20 

87a  00 

900.00 

1,082.00 

1.14a  00 

1, 140. 00 

$748.80 
1.305.60 
1,395.60 

1964 

1968 

1982 „. 

1,503  60 
1,  713. 60 
1, 713. 60 

NoTK.— MultipIylnK  annual  nension  by  life  expectiui- 
rie.<i  of  pen.<iion4>rs  would  reveal  the  true  dL^proportton 
between  the  taxe«  pakl  and  the  bene&ta  reoeivea. 


Table  3. — Shorcing  relafton  between  value  of 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  present  members  of 
social  security  system  pl%u  what  ia  left  in 
trust  fund  and  value  of  benefits  expected  to 
be  paid  to  present  numbers  under  recent 
acts 

[la  bilUons  of  dollars] 


Taxes  plus 
trust  funds 

Value  of 
benefits 

Unfunded 

llabUlty 

1956  act 

817 
2M 
278 

304 

486 
MM 

tta 

625 

269 

1958  act 

280 

1960  act 

311 

1961  act 

321 

power  of 

4 

Annual 

dollar  com- 

Real value 

Year 

pcn.sion 

pared  to 

ino  dollar 

worth  100 

cents 

of  pension 

CtnU 

1940 

$499.20 

87a  00 

930.00 

1.06S  00 

1.14a  00 
0) 

99.2 
67.8 
S2.S 
51.7 
4&1 
45.9 

$406.30 

1960 

502.86 

1962 

486.39 

1964 

649.06 

1968 

548.84 

1962 

S2S.20 

Nora.— Acts  of  1956,  1960,  and  1961  did  not  tncrean 
(tensions,  but  liberalised  coverage  (e.g.,  brought  in 
menili«-s  of  Armed  Forces,  professional  self-emp toyed , 
penuitted  optional  rellreutent  at  age  02,  etc.). 


Tablx  4. — Showing  relation  between  value  of 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  new  workers  coming 
into  the  Social  Security  system  and  their 
employera,  arid  value  of  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  them  upon  retirement 


iNodiange. 


Taxes 

Benefits 

Batloof 
taxes  t« 
benefits 

l9Uact„ 

BiUiont 

$668 

•U 

082 

71» 

Biaioru 

1836 

877 

404 

481 

Pereeni 
168 

1968  act    

170 

I960  act 

109 

1981  act 

167 

Table  5. — Shovnng  how  social  security  taxes  and  earnings  base  haite  grown 


Period 

base 

Combined 

tax  rate 

employer 

employee 

Kmployrr 

tax 

Employee 
tax 

Beit- 

employed 

rate 

Self- 
employed 
Uz 

1987-49L 

$3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
8.800 
4.200 
<300 
4.800 
4.800 
4.000 
4,800 
4.800 
4^000 

Ptreent 

2 
3 

1 

$30.00 

45.00 

64.00 

72.00 

84.00 

94.60 

13a  00 

144.00 

15a  00 

174.00 

108100 

322.00 

$30.00 

45.00 

64.00 

72.00 

84.00 

9150 

13a  00 

144.00 

190.00 

174.00 

108.00 

232.00 

Piretnt 

3 
3H 

fi 

6.4 
6.2 
0.9 

(') 

1960 

1961-68 

isi.oo 

1964- _ 

1966-66„ 

1967-68W. 

I960 

108.00 
126.00 
141.75 
18a  00 

1960-61 

1982. 

1968-66 

1966-67 ^             

1968  and  after 

21«lOO 
32^8$ 
380130 

297.80 
831.20 

1  Not  severed. 


1963 
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Table  6. — Showing  how,  even  in  recent  years, 
tax  payments  are  fatting  short  of  funding 
benefit  payments  (by  fiscal  year) 

(In  mlllioas  of  dollars] 


Year 

Tax  pay. 
ments 

Benefit 
payments 

Deficit 

IMH 

7.26T 

7.566 

9.848 

11.298 

11. 4W 

13,8t» 

7.875 
9.049 
10.270 
11.185 
12.658 
13.845 

608 

Itf5«  

1,484 

1960 

427 

1061     

(+108) 

lfl«2      

1.203 

UM3       

617 

examples   or  tax   payments   vehsus   retixe- 
MENT  BBNErrrs 

1.  Worker  retired  In  1940.  wife  same  age. 
Before  retirement,  worker  and  employer  had 
paid  social  security  taxes  for  3  years.  Total 
tax  combined — $180.  Since  retirement,  this 
man  and  wife  have  been  drawing  benefits 
for  221^  years,  totaling  $24,073. 

2.  Worker  who  retired  last  January  1  after 
paying  maximum  social  security  tax  since 
1937.  total  combined  with  his  employer — 
$2,868.  Add  Interest  at  3  percent  and  this 
contribution  to  the  triut  fund  would  come 
to  $3,714.  Pension  from  now  on  will  bring 
him  and  his  wife  (same  age)  $32,074. 

3.  College  graduate  started  working  in 
1962.  paying  maximum  social  security  tax 
until  retirement  In  year  2005.  Total  com- 
bined tax  with  employer — $18,564.  Add  in- 
terest at  3  percent  and  this  contribution  to 
the  fund  would  come  to  $36,226.  Pension 
for  him  and  his  wife  (same  age)  would  bring 
total  of  $33,664. 

4.  Young  man  gets  Job  in  1968  and  pays 
maximum  tax  from  then  until  retirement 
In  year  2011.  Total  cranblned  tax  with  em- 
ployer— $19,092.  Add  Interest  at  3  percent 
and  this  contribution  to  the  trust  fund 
would  come  to  $37,954.  Assuming  this  man 
Is  widower,  with  no  dependents,  and  lives 
only  2  years  after  retirement,  benefits  would 
toUl  $3,048. 


THE  RUSSIAN  RAIDS  ON  ALASKAN 
FISHERMEN  SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  Americans  nourished  the 
hope  that  the  signing  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  with  Russia  and  its  ratification 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  would  usher  in  a 
period  of  diminishing  tensions  in  the 
cold  war.  It  was  hoped  that  other  steps 
Indicating  a  departure  from  Premier 
Khrushchev's  announced  punx>se  to 
"bury  us"  would  follow.  Unfortunately, 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case. 

We  now  have  the  shocking  situation 
of  another  blocking  of  a  U.S.  troop  con- 
voy in  Berlin,  actions  which  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Kremlin,  and  indeed 
must  have  been  by  its  orders.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  another  situation 
which  concerns  the  people  of  Alaska 
greatly,  and  Indeed  should  concern  all 
Americans,  and  that  is  the  ruthless  in- 
vasion of  Alaska's  crab  fishing  grounds 
by  Russian  fishing  vessels  and  the  pull- 
ing up  and  destruction  of  American  fish- 
ermen's crab  traps. 

The  development  of  the  Alaska  king 
crab  industry  was  a  great  pioneering 
achievement,  attributable  almost  wholly 
to  the  initiative  and  determination  of 
two  Alaskan  brothers,  Howard  and 
Lowell  Wakefield.  Since  that  time,  in 
the  last  decade  and  a  half,  Alaska  king 


crab — an  entirely  new  marine  food  re- 
source— has  become  a  nationally  known 
and  prized  delicacy.  It  is  increasingly 
being  marketed. 

Now,  the  Russians  are  invading  these 
king  crab  fishing  grounds,  have  de- 
stroyed the  traps  of  our  American  fish- 
ermen, and  the  United  States  Is  ap- 
parently doing  nothing  about  it. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  traps  are 
outside  the  3 -mile  limit  and  therefore 
in  international  waters.  Two  remedies, 
of  course,  are  immediately  available: 
The  first  would  be  to  extend  the  fishing 
limits  for  all  fisheries  to  12  miles,  and 
the  second — and  even  more  pertinent — 
would  be  to  extend  the  limits  for  the  tak- 
ing of  Crustacea  and  shellfish  to  the 
Continental  Shelf,  which  would  be  a 
wholly  proper  procedure  since  crab  and 
shellfish  exist  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
And  thereafter  a  little  display  of  strength 
and  energy  by  our  Federal  Government 
to  enforce  our  rights  would  be  most  help- 
ful. 

In  recent  weeks,  in  addition  to  the 
taking  of  the  crab  traps,  Russian  ves- 
sels have  penetrated  within  the  3 -mile 
limit,  have  taken  whales  there,  and  have 
apparently  been  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  violating  our  waters. 

I  have  urged,  and  repeat  my  request, 
that  the  President  station  some  faster 
vessels  in  Alaskan  waters  in  order  to 
indicate  to  these  Russians  that  they  can- 
not continue  these  illegal  practices  with 
immunity.  Our  Coast  Guard  vessels  are 
not  sufficiently  fast  to  overtake  some  of 
the  Russian  ships,  which  are  modern,  up 
to  date  and,  of  course,  subsidized  by  the 
Russian  Government.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  will  realize 
how  bitter  the  feeling  among  Alaskan 
fishermen  is  becoming  and  that  he  will 
send  one  or  two  destroyers  up  there 
which  will  help  protect  these  resources 
which  have  been  so  painstakingly  devel- 
oped under  conservation  practices  which 
the  Russians  do  not  follow.  One  of  our 
fishermen,  the  victim  of  the  Russian 
raid  upon  his  traps,  come  alongside  a 
Russian  trawler  recently  and  saw  what 
he  estimated  to  be  about  10,000  crabs  on 
its  deck.  It  included  female  and  im- 
mature crabs  which  are  not  taken  under 
American  conservation  practices.  Our 
crab  fishermen,  when  they  find  either 
female  or  immature  crabs  in  their  traps 
or  ix>ts  throw  them  back  overboard  alive. 
The  Russians  do  not  do  that.  They  take 
everything. 

I  hope  there  will  be  vigor,  initiative, 
and  energy  enough  in  our  administra- 
tion to  meet  this  issue  head  on.  Such 
action  is  now  overdue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  f nxn  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, one  entitled  "Russians'  Armor 
Balks  U.S.  Convoy  on  the  Autobahn"  to- 
gether with  a  subsequent  dispatch  from 
Washington  headed  "United  States  Files 
Protest,"  as  well  as  an  article  by  Law- 
rence E.  Davies,  the  west  coast  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
UUed  "Soviet  Crab  Raid  Haunts 
Alaskans:  Future  Russian  Action  Is 
Subject  of  Deep  Concern,"  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remaiics. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  6,  1963] 

Russians'  Akmob  Balks  U.S.  Convot  on  the 
AxnY>BAHN — American  Trucks  Attempt  To 
Break  Through,  bttt  Are  Held  at  Third 
Barrier — Wasbinoton        Watchful — Sats 
Detention  or  Force  on  Road  to  Berlin  Is 
OF  "SERiotrs  Dimensions" 
Berlin,     Tuesday,     November     5. — ^A    U.S. 
troop  convoy  was  blocked  by  three  Soviet 
armored   personnel   carriers    late    last   night 
when  It  attempted  to  break  through  a  block- 
ade at  the  Marlenbom   checkpoint  on   the 
autobahn  to  West  Berlin. 

Soviet  guards  had  held  up  the  convoy  of 
12  vehicles  and  44  men  since  early  yesterday. 
An  ofBcial  American  announcement  said 
the  Russian  action  was  a  "flagrant  violation 
of  the  Western  allies  unrestricted  rights  of 
access  to  Berlin." 

The  statement  warned  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  must  bear  "the  full  responsibility  for 
any  consequences." 

(In  Washington,  State  Department  offl- 
clals said  that  the  blockade  had  "assumed 
quite  serious  dimensions."  Earlier,  adminis- 
tration offlclals  had  appeared  confident  that 
the  incident  resulted  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing by  Soviet  troops  of  American  procedures 
and  would  be  settled  shortly.) 

tried  to  end  deadlock 

The  confrontation  came  after  the  U.S. 
convoy  attempted  to  break  the  15-hour  dead- 
lock at  the  East-West  German  border  point 
and  continue  its  trip  to  Berlin. 

The  Army  said  that  the  Russians  moved 
three  armored  personnel  carriers  and  three 
Army  sedans  across  the  autobahn  shortly 
before  midnight  "to  block  any  further  move- 
ment of  the  UJ3.  convoy." 

"An  unknown  number  of  Soviet  personnel 
carriers  have  also  been  stationed  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  UjS.  convoy"  the  Army  state- 
ment added. 

The  convoy  was  delayed  at  about  9  ajn. 
yesterday  after  the  Americans  refused  to 
submit  to  a  Soviet  demand  that  15  soldier- 
passengers  in  3  of  the  trucks  get  down  for 
a  head  count. 

The  convoy  commander  said  that  the  de- 
mand conflicted  with  Allied  procedures.  XJJS. 
Army  spokesmen  said  that  the  Soviet  com- 
mand in  Berlin  had  been  informed  of  these 
procedures.  Involving  conditions  under  which 
troopw  submit  to  a  coimt.  and  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  misunderstanding. 

The  American,  British,  and  French  com- 
manders In  Berlin  met  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  the  Soviet  move.  A  statement  said 
that  the  three  generals  had  decided  "on  how 
to  deal  with  the  situation." 

The  VS.  Army  later  postponed  for  24 
hours  a  3 -day  field  exercise  that  was  to  have 
taken  the  entire  American  garrison  to  the 
Orunewald  Forest  tomorrow  morning.  All 
Allied  troops  in  Berlin  were  placed  on  an 
alert. 

It  was  rep<»-ted  that  the  U.S.  Army  in- 
tended to  send  a  convoy  to  staiKl  by  at 
Marlenbom  near  the  East-West  Oerman 
b<x-der. 

The  delayed  convoy  consists  of  12  vehicles 
with  44  men,  of  whom  20  are  passengers. 
The  Russians  demanded  that  seven  men  rid- 
ing in  the  back  of  one  truck  and  four  each 
in  two  others  should  get  down  to  be  counted. 

The  convey  commander,  1st  Lt.  John 
Lamb,  refused.  Then  the  Soviet  officer  in 
charge.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Splridonov.  said 
that  it  was  "the  Soviet  and  not  the  AlUed 
authorities  who  determine  convoy  process- 
ing procedures." 

This  position  was  disputed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  troops  detained  at  Marienborn  con- 
sisted of  men  from  Company  C  of  the  3d 
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BatUllon.  6th  Inf&ntry.  They  wer»  return- 
ing to  Berlin  from  a  tmlnlng  txercUe  in 
West  Germany. 

Lieutenant  Lamb,  35  years  old,  the  con- 
voy commander,  la  from  Worth  Augusta.  8.C. 

At  nightfall  the  American  vehicle*  re- 
mained parked  at  the  roadside. 

The  Army  rejected  as  untrue  an  Bast  Ger- 
man charge  that  the  convoy  was  obstructing 
civilian  traffic  on  the  Bast- West  highway. 


(Prom  the   New  York  Times.   Nov.  6,   1963) 
UNrrxD  Statxs  Files  Pbotxst 

WASHiifGTOH,  November  4. — ^The  United 
States  formally  protested  today  against  the 
delay  by  Soviet  troops  of  an  American  mili- 
tary convoy  attempting  to  enter  West  Berlin 
early  In  the  day. 

The  convoy  of  12  vehicles,  carrying  20  pas- 
sengers, was  held  up  at  3  a.m.  Washington 
time  at  the  Marlenbom  checkpoint  of  the 
autobahn  leading  into  Berlin  through  East 
Germany.    It  was  still  blocked  at  nightfall. 

Administration  ofBdals  nevertheless  ap- 
peared confident  that*the  Incident  resulted 
from  a  misunderstanding  by  Soviet  troops  of 
American  procedures.  TTiey  believed  the 
Issue  would  be  settled  soon  without  damag- 
ing East-West  efforts  to  ease  cold  war  ten- 
sions. 

(Ranking  American  ofllcials  In  Berlin  said 
that  there  was  no  question  of  a  misunder- 
standing since  the  Rxisslans  had  been  noti- 
fied In  vnitlng  of  Allied  procedures.  The 
harassment  was  viewed  there  as  a  dellb^ate 
attempt  by  the  Soviet  command  to  whittle 
away  Western  rights  on  traffic  between  Ber- 
lin and  West  Germany.) 

Eaai.Tmi  convot  ilockkd 

A  2-day  blockade  of  an  American  convoy 
last  month  was  viewed  at  first  as  Indicating 
a  hardening  of  Soviet  policy.  Later,  how- 
ever. It  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  result  of 
Independent  action  by  Russian  commanders 
rmfamlliar  with  regulations  governing  auto- 
bahn traffic. 

Then,  as  today,  the  Soviet  officials  Insisted 
that  American  troops  leave  their  vehicles  to 
be  counted  before  entering  the  city. 

American  commanders  have  Instructions 
not  to  allow  their  men  to  dismount  If  the 
convoys  carry  fewer  than  31  passengers,  not 
counting  drivers  and  assistant  drivers. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  expressed  the 
administration's  concern  over  the  blocking 
of  the  convoy  at  a  10-mlnute  mld-mornlng 
meeting  with  Georgi  M.  Kornlyenko,  coun- 
selor at  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

Mr.  Rusk  had  previously  discussed  the  in- 
cident with  President  Kennedy  and  Llewellyn 
K.  Thompson.  Jr.,  Ambassador  at  Lcu^e  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Moscow. 

It  was  understood  that  a  mild  representa- 
tion was  agreed  on  as  the  first  step  and  that 
it  would  become  firmer  the  longer  the  block- 
ade remained  effective. 

ZNVOTS  MAT   lUBT 

In  contrast  to  Washington's  refu:tlon  to  the 
last  blockade  October  11.  the  administration 
did  not  call  for  an  emergency  session  of  the 
four-power  ambassadorial  steering  committee 
on  BCTlin  affairs. 

A  high  State  Department  source  said  to- 
night that  the  group,  composed  ot  repre- 
sentatives of  Britain,  Prance,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  would  probably 
be  convened  tomorrow  if  the  blockade  con- 
Unued. 

The  first  protests  against  the  blockade 
were  made  this  morning  by  U.S.  officials  to 
Soviet  conunanders  at  the  Marlenbom  check- 
point. 

UJ3.  military  commanders  In  Berlin  were 
also  ordered  to  protest  the  incident  at  the 
Soviet  Army  hefulquartera  in  Potsdam. 

KKATTiaiC  WEST'S  EIGHTS 

The  American  reiM-eeentations  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  reaffirm  Western  rights  of 
access  to  Berlin.    They  also  were  to  remind 


the  Soviets  of  procedures  jointly  agreed  on 
alter  Soviet  forces  delayed  the  American 
convoy  for  52  hoxirs  last  month. 

•nie  Western  allies  notified  the  Soviet  com- 
manders In  Berlin  on  October  29  that  a  new 
procedure  had  been  established  under  which 
troops  In  large  convoys  would  be  dismounted 
for  inspection. 

It  was  stressed  that  this  was  for  the  "In- 
formation and  convenience"  of  the  Soviet 
guards  and  that  the  dismounting  was  a  mat- 
ter of  "courtesy"  and  not  of  Soviet  rights. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5.  19«S) 

Sovirr  Crab  Rad  Haunts  Alaskans — Tvmnx 
RiTSsiAN  Action  Is  Subject  or  Deep  Con- 
cern 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Da  vies) 
ANCHoaAGE,  AuisKA,  November  S. — The  So- 
viet Union's  future  policy  toward  Alaska's 
rich  crab  fishery  la  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
in  the  49th  State. 

State  and  Pederal  officials,  the  Coast  Guard, 
crab  fishermen  and  communities  dependent 
for  Jobs  on  this  $12-mllllon-a-year  Industry 
are  watching  every  development  in  a  delicate 
and  potentially  explosive  situation. 

A  segment  of  a  big  Soviet  fishing  fleet  irked 
Alaskaui  crabbers  late  last  summer  with  a 
damaging  sortie  Into  the  Kodlak  area. 
Seven  Russian  trawlers,  using  a  type  of  drag- 
net outlawed  for  Alaska  crab  fishermen.  In- 
cluded in  their  "catch"  Alaskan  crab  pots 
valued  at  from  120,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Incident  brought  threats  of  retalia- 
tion from  Kodlak  crabmen.  along  with  pro- 
tests to  the  State  Department. 

The  crab  fishermen,  however,  realize  that 
under  existing  laws  the  Pederal  Government 
is  unable  to  terminate  fishing  by  foreign 
craft,  Russian  or  Japanese,  In  the  crab-rich 
waters. 

FRXSroENTIAL    ACTION    SOUGHT 

Nevertheless,  a  campaign  continues  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
declare  the  Alaskan  king  crab  a  resource  of 
the  continental  shelf.  The  shelf  and  many 
other  fishing  sites  extend  far  beyond  the 
3-mlle  limit,  where  the  Soviet  fishing  has 
been  done. 

State  officials,  including  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  and  Attorney  General  George  N.  Hayes, 
contend  that  all  governments  would  respect 
a  simple  declaration  by  the  President  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Hayes  recently  noted  at  Juneau  that 
a  1958  Geneva  convention,  which  provides 
that  a  nation  may  declare  what  la  found  on 
the  floor  of  the  continental  shelf  to  be  a 
resource  of  the  contiguous  nation,  now  has 
21  of  22  signatures  necessary  to  make  it 
international  law. 

The  bulk  of  the  Soviet  fleet  of  large  trawl- 
ers and  fish-processing  vessels  has  now  re- 
tired beyond  the  Aleutians.  The  total 
strength  of  both  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets 
In  Alaskan  waters  is  now  estimated  to  be 
about  50  vessels.  However,  the  Russians 
alone  are  believed  to  have  had  180  fishing 
vessels  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  and  North 
Pacific  last  summer. 

Crab  fishing  Is  done  the  year-round,  and 
the  winter  months  are  often  among  the  most 
productive.  Mayor  Pete  Deveau  of  Kodlak, 
a  fisherman  who  operated  a  crab  cannery 
for  9  years,  says  the  crabmeat  taken  from 
December  through  March  is  prime. 

There  Is  speculation,  therefore,  that  the 
Soviet  fieet  has  retired  only  temporarily. 
The  Coast  Guard,  under  the  supervision  of 
Rear  Adm.  O.  D.  Synon.  commandant  of  the 
17th  District  with  headquarters  at  Juneau, 
is  maintaining  an  aerial  and  surface  sur- 
veillance. 

"We  regard  the  Alaska  fishermen  as  people 
who  are  entitled  to  our  help  and  protection 
rather  than  as  objects  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment," the  admiral  said  in  an  Interview. 
"But  we  still  require  that  the  law  be  ob- 
served u{^der  all  conditions." 


His  comment  was  made  against  the  back- 
ground of  reports  that  some  Kodlak  fisher- 
men were  trying  to  obtain  war  surplus  weap- 
ons for  their  vessels. 

NO    WEAPONS   FOUND 

The  law  empowers  the  Coast  Guard  to 
board  ships  for  enforcement  of  Federal  ma- 
rine laws.  A  number  of  the  crab  fishing 
boats  have  been  boarded,  but  no  illegal  weap- 
ons have  been  found. 

Ronald  C.  Naab,  the  Pederal  Government's 
fisheries  management  supervisor  for  the 
Alaskan  region,  said  the  Russian  fieet  moved 
through  the  Unlmak  Pass  in  the  Aleutians 
and  fished  for  Pacific  perch  at  Portlock  Bank, 
directly  east  of  Kodlak,  In  late  July.  Then, 
In  reduced  numbers.  It  headed  for  Albatross 
Bank  to  the  southwest  about  mid-August, 
he  said. 

Plnally,  Mr.  Naab  continued,  seven  trawl- 
ers moved  into  a  favorite  Kodlak  fishing 
ground,  Alltok  Bay,  "apparently  for  crab." 

Alltok  Bay  Is  an  area  where  Americans 
have  been  fishing  for  crabs  for  15  years,  care- 
fully nurturing  the  fishery,  officials  say,  un- 
der protective  statutes.  The  law  requires 
them  to  use  crab  pots  and  prohibits  the 
dragging  of  nets  along  the  ocean  floor. 

As  a  further  conservation  measure,  Alaskan 
fishermen  are  required  to  throw  back  all 
female  crabs  and  those  male  crabs  that  meas- 
ure less  than  7  Inches  across  the  body. 

DAMAOI  TO  CaABS  CtTBO 

According  to  testimony  at  an  official  hear- 
ing conducted  at  Kodlak  afterward,  the  Rus- 
sians kept  everything  they  swept  up  with 
nets,  leaving  many  injured  crab  on  the 
bottom. 

Alaska  crabmen  use  fishing  vessels  from  35 
to  110  feet  long.  The  large  boats  are  In  the 
minority. 

The  vessels  set  out  at  I  or  2  a.m.  the  year 
roxind,  carrying  crews  of  two  to  fo\ir  men 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the 
distance  offahc«-e  to  be  fished. 

"Real  large  vessels — 100  feet  or  more — stay 
right  out  3  or  4  days,"  Mayor  Deveau  said. 
"They  lay  out  there  till  they  get  a  load. 
Small  boats  fix  their  pots  and  gear,  come 
back  Into  port  and  go  back  maybe  the  next 
day." 

In  the  Kodlak  sj-ea  each  boat  Is  limited 
to  30  crab  pots,  steel  frames  with  webbing 
around  them.  The  pots  measure  about  10 
feet  long,  4  to  6  feet  wide  and  3  to  4  feet 
deep.  They  cost,  complete  with  plastic 
buoys  that  float  on  the  surface.  |150  to  $300 
each.  The  buoys  are  attached  by  lines  to 
the  pots  on  the  ocean  floor,  sometimes  at 
depths  of  900  feet. 

"We  use  froaen  herring  as  balt,''^^Msyor 
Deveau  continued.  "The  crabs  smell  It  In 
plastic  containers  Inside  the  pot  and  they 
crawl  toward  it  through  a  tunnel.  I've  seen 
some  big  pots  come  up  with  135  to  150  crabs 
In  them." 

A  record  crab,  he  said,  weighed  36  pounds 
and  measured  more  than  8  feet  from  the  tip 
of  one  leg  to  another.  It  takes  a  male  crab 
7  or  8  years  to  grow  to  acceptable  size. 

The  Russian  trawlers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  equipped  to  stay  on  the  fishing  grounds 
months  at  a  time. 

The  Incident  in  which  the  seven  Soviet 
vessels  Invaded  an  area  where  Kodlak  crab 
fishers  were  numerous  occurred  not  far  In 
advance  of  North  Pacific  Treaty  renegotia- 
tion talks  held  by  the  United  SUtcs.  Canada, 
and  Japan  in  Tokyo. 

Lowell  Wakefield,  who  operates  a  process- 
ing plant  at  Port  Wakefield  40  miles  north- 
west of  Kodlak,  and  who  was  an  American  ad- 
viser at  the  Tokyo  sessions,  said  the  Soviet 
fishermen  might  have  acted  "to  force  us  to 
invite  Russia  to  Join  In." 

He  suggested  that  fn  most  cases  where 
crab  pots  had  been  lost,  the  Soviet  actions 
had  not  been  deliberate.  However,  he  told  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce at  Juneau  that  the  situation  was  one 
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In  which  "all  hell  could  break  loose"  unless 
the  problem  was  solved. 

Although  Mr.  Wakefield  urged  more  inter- 
national conferences,  he  declared: 

"Foreign  fishing  activity  In  Alaska  waters, 
at  or  even  above  present  levels.  Is  something 
we  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with." 

Attorney  General  Hayes  said  the  testimony 
from  16  witnesses.  Including  14  fishermen,  all 
of  whom  had  lost  gear  to  Russian  trawlers, 
had  convinced  him  that  the  incident  "was 
not  accidental." 

"By  destroying  some  of  the  gear  the  Rus- 
sians apparently  felt  the  Americans  would 
pack  up  and  go  home,"  he  declared. 

Mr.  Hayes  and  other  officials  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  not  think  the  maneuvers 
were  "necessarily  directed  by  Moscow." 

Oscar  Dyson,  one  of  the  witnesses,  testi- 
fied that  he  and  hlB  fishing  partner  were 
"going  to  find  some  means — what  It  Is  I  don't 
know — of  taking  care  of  our  own  property  In 
our  own  way." 

Mr.  Dyson  Indicated  he  had  nothing  spe- 
cific in  mind  beyond  such  stxps  as  "urging 
our  Government  to  give  some  protection  for 
our  gear." 

"Most  American  fishermen  feel  our  Gov- 
ernment In  the  last  10  years  has  taken  a  more 
or  less  weakened  position  In  the  fishery  ques- 
tion," he  said.  1 1 


THE  ATLANTIC'S   FUTURE: 
EUROPE'S   CHOICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  singularly 
Interesting  and  provocative  article  en- 
titled "The  Atlantic's  Future:  Europe's 
Choice"  by  the  able  and  thoughtful 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch] 
which  appears  In  the  current  November 
Issue  of  Harper's  magazine. 

Senator  Church  has  always  been  a 
man  with  a  fine  and  far-reaching  Intel- 
lect. More  important,  he  has  never  been 
afraid  to  use  it.  In  the  changing  and 
fast-moving  world  in  which  we  live,  this 
ability  to  explore  and  probe  for  openings, 
to  seek  out  new  policies  which  might  be 
more  effective  and  advantageous  to  the 
United  States,  is  an  excellent  quality. 

Our  national  policies  must  be  the  serv- 
ants of  our  national  interests.  When 
policies  become  stultified  by  a  changing 
world,  then  the  policies  must  change,  be- 
cause we  certainly  cannot  roll  back  the 
tide  of  world  events,  nor  should  we  want 
to  do  so.  Too  often  our  adherence  to  out- 
dated policies  remind  me  of  the  man  who, 
with  considerable  effort,  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  weight.  He  then  finds  his  suits 
do  not  fit  him,  so  what  does  he  do?  In- 
stead of  buying  new  suits,  or  cutting  the 
old  suits  down  to  his  present  size,  he  feels 
he  must  immediately  regain  weight  in 
order  to  fill  out  his  old  suits. 

Senator  Church  points  out  that  two 
sensible  alternatives  face  Western  Eu- 
rope today.  The  European  can  either  de- 
velop an  all  European  multilateral  nu- 
clear deterrent,  In  which  case  there  is  no 
more  need  for  us  to  remain  in  Europe. 
Or  they  can  rely  on  the  American  nu- 
clear deterrent,  in  which  case  they  must 
carry  more  of  the  financial  burdens, 
leadership  and  manpower  responsibilities 
in  the  free  world.  But  the  Europeans 
must  make  one  choice  or  the  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
remarkably  thoughtful  article,  and  an 
article  with  which  I  find  myself  in  gen- 
eral agreement,  in  the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
The  Atlantic  Putuee:    Eubope's  Choice 
(By    Senator   Prank   Chubch) 

(Note. — Frank  Chuech,  the  guest  in  the 
easy  chair  this  month,  has  been  UJ3.  Senat<Mr 
from  Idaho  since  1957  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  Porelgn  Relations  Committee.  He  was 
keynoter  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1960,  and  a  military  Intelligence  of- 
ficer in  World  War  II.) 

If  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  is  the  first 
crack  In  the  glacier  we  call  the  cold  war.  It 
should  serve  to  remind  us  of  how  massive  and 
prolonged  a  thaw  is  yet  required  before  the 
danger  of  nuclear  disaster  finally  melts  away. 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  the  treaty 
In  no  sense  diminishes  the  Importance  of 
our  defensive  alliances,  chief  among  which 
Is  NATO. 

Yet  NATO  Is  now  drifting  Into  a  deepen- 
ing crisis  that  our  European  allies  seem 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  counteract. 
Everyone  agrees,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, as  to  the  fact  that  a  crisis  exists.  Para- 
doxically, It  is  the  very  success  of  NATO  In 
accomplishing  Its  original  objectives  which 
has  led  to  the  present  Impasse. 

NATO  was  originally  established  to  prevent 
Western  Europe,  the  heartland  of  our  com- 
mon civilization,  from  falling  under  Russian 
rule.  Por  over  14  years,  NATO's  shield  has 
Included  large  nvunbers  of  American  troops, 
whose  presence  in  Europe  has  been  proof  of 
the  American  commitment  to  Invoke  her  nu- 
clear power,  as  NATO's  sword,  in  the  event 
of  a  Communist  attack.  American  arms  of 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  character  were 
required  to  make  NATO  work;  that  Is,  to  keep 
the  Russians  at  bay  while  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  battered  and  broken  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  were  regaining  their 
health  and  strength. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  American 
I>eople  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  ratified  the  treaty  establishing  NATO, 
regarded  our  entry  as  an  arrangement  for 
stationing  American  forces  permanently  In 
Europe.  Plremen  are  welcomed  into  a 
household  threatened  by  fire,  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  remain  Inside  Indefinitely 
as  residents.  So  It  ought  not  to  be  surpris- 
ing— In  view  of  the  remarkable  recovery  in 
Western  Europe  which  has  occurred — ^that 
some  Exiropeans  should  begin  to  ask,  "How 
much  longer  are  the  Americans  to  stay?"  or 
that  some  Americans  should  begin  to  in- 
quire, "How  much  longer  will  we  be  wel- 
come?" 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  era  for 
which  NATO  was  created.  The  circum- 
stances have  changed.  We  must  remold  the 
alliance  to  fit  present  conditions,  or  the  crisis 
within  It  wlU  grow.  NATO  cannot  remain 
static  and  stay  relevant;  It  must  be  trans- 
formed or  abandoned;  It  will  adapt  to  the 
new  era  as  a  useful  Instrument  to  serve  the 
objectives  we  hold  In  common  with  our  al- 
lies, or  It  win  come  apart  from  the  stress  of 
mounting  Internal  pressures.  So  we  must 
clearly  Identify  those  changes  In  circum- 
stances which  have  rendered  NATO,  as  origi- 
nally conceived,  obsolete. 

To  begin  with,  there  has  been  a  change  In 
the  relative  strength  and  hence  In  the  credl- 
bUlty,  of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent. 
This  change  has  taken  place  In  three  phases. 
In  the  first  phase,  only  the  United  States 
possessed  massive  strike  capability  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  could  op- 
pose us  with  conventional  land  power  alone. 
Our  deterrent  was  believable  and,  there- 
fore, effective,  so  long  as  the  Soviets  In  fact 
iinderstood  that  it  would  be  used  to  pre- 
vent, or  to  punish  Intolerably,  a  march  by 
them  on  the  West.  In  the  second  phase,  the 
Soviets,  too,  possessed  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction.   But  the  ones  which  could  reach 


and  damage  the  American  Continent  were 
few  In  number  and  vulnerable  to  neutraliza- 
tion by  the  enormously  superior  and  diversi- 
fied nuclear  weapons  system  which  we  had 
by  then  developed.  While  the  risks  to  the 
United  States  had  been  greatly  Increased, 
there  was  room  to  suppose  that  we  could,  if 
necessary,  obliterate  Soviet  power  without 
suffering  mortal  damage  In  return.  Now  In 
the  third  and  present  phase,  this  assumption 
can  no  longer  be  made.  Each  nuclear  giant 
possesses  weapons  sufficient  In  number.  In 
diversification.  In  concealment,  or  in  invul- 
nerability, to  Insure  that  It  could  withstand 
a  first  strike  by  Its  adversary  and  thereafter 
inflict  nearly  total  destruction  upon  him. 

The  consequence  of  this  third  phase  Is 
that  Europeans  must  ask  themselves — for 
the  first  time — If  It  is  really  believable  that 
the  American  nation  wovild  suffer  immola- 
tion in  their  defense.  And  the  question  is 
not  whether  we,  the  Americans,  believe  that 
we  would  do  this,  or  whether  the  Eiu-opeans 
beUeve  we  would  do  it.  Por  it  is  evident 
that  a  deterrent  has  faUed  if  It  has  to  be 
used,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  It  is 
only  the  Rvisslan  belief  about  the  conditions 
under  which  It  would  be  used — not  our  be- 
lief or  that  of  ova  allies,  or  even  the  objective 
fact  Itself — which  is  ultimately  determina- 
tive. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  remove,  absolutely, 
the  doubts  which  some  Europeans  have 
raised  about  the  answer  to  this  question. 
The  cornerstone  of  American  policy  has  been, 
and  remains,  that  the  defense  of  the  West 
is  indivisible.  Our  President  has  recently 
reaffirmed,  in  Germany,  that  our  forces  will 
remain  so  long  as  they  are  wanted  and 
needed;  that  we  wUl  put  our  cities  to  the 
hazard  In  defense  of  theirs.  He  spoke  with 
absolute  sincerity  and  conviction,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  American  people.  Still, 
the  proposition  Itself  Is  without  precedent 
In  himian  history.  It  cannot  be  tested  or 
proved  In  advance.  While  It  may  be  con- 
vincing to  the  Soviets,  it  evidently  Is  no 
longer  convincing  to  all  Europeans,  for,  if 
It  were,  there  would  clearly  be  no  need  for 
Prance  to  pursue  the  effort  now  In  progress 
to  create,  at  great  difficulty  and  expense,  a 
separate  national  nuclear  capability. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  fundamental 
change  in  circumstances  which  accounts  for 
the  crisis  in  NATO.  It  is  that  Europe  now 
has,  for  the  first  time,  the  capacity  to  create 
for  Itself  an  alternative  to  reUance  upon 
American  power.  I  make  a  distinction  here 
between  nuclear  capability  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, useful  chiefly  as  a  means  of  augment- 
ing the  prestige  or  bargaining  power  of  its 
possessor — perhaps  having  the  potential  of 
Invoking,  under  some  conditions,  the  use 
of  American  power — and  a  genuine  nuclear 
deterrent,  capable  of  massive  or  controlled 
response  in  a  variety  of  strategic  situations. 
It  Is  the  latter  which  free  Europe  now  has 
the  population,  the  economic  base,  the  tech- 
nological resources,  and  the  developing  po- 
litical Institutions  to  create  and  command. 
If  it  chooses.  In  most  of  these  categories. 
Western  Europe  now  surpasses  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself.  If  Europe  determines  that  the 
effort  is  necessary  or  desirable.  It  can  in  due 
course  equip  Itself  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union,  bomb  for  bomb,  rocket  for  rocket. 
It  would  then,  of  course,  be  free  from  depend- 
ence upon  a  nuclear  deterrent  provided  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States. 

The  present  drift  in  free  Europe  points 
toward  the  eventual  development  of  sepa- 
rate national  nuclear  systems,  even  though 
this  course  represents  the  most  unstable, 
costly,  and  Inefficient  method  for  achieving 
nuclear  self-sufficiency.  Perhaps  this  is  in- 
evitable, as  long  as  Western  Europe  remains 
a  loose  association  of  wholly  sovereign  states. 
The  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  sovereign  power  to 
command  them,  for  they  represent  In  today's 
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iforld  the  lnstrum«nt«  of  life  or  death — for 
the  cotintry  which  has  them,  for  Its  ad- 
Tersariea.  and  qxilte  probably  for  Ita  allies. 
What  I  haTe  thus  far  saM  carries  the  Im- 
plication that  there  is  an  Inherent  incom- 
patlbtlity  in  this  new  state  of  aifalrs  between 
sovereignty.  If  that  soverelgrnty  Involres  pos- 
session and  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
alliance.  I  think  this  Is  the  ca«e,  and  that 
this  single  concept  svunmartzes  and  explains 
the  reasons  for  the  crisis  In  NATO. 

The  continued  expansion  in  Europe  of 
nuclear  capability  under  national  control 
will  expose  the  United  States  to  Intolerable 
risks,  so  long  as  our  troops  are  there,  and  so 
long  as  we  are  committed  to  regard  any  at- 
tack upon  our  European  allies  as  an  attack 
upon  ourselves.  In  these  circumstances, 
every  additional  national  finger  upon  the 
nuclear  trigger  means  one  more  country 
other  than  the  United  States  with  power  to 
decide  what  Americans  will  die  for.  While 
the  risks  involved  in  sharing  this  fateful 
power  with  a  single  Independent  European 
state,  or  with  a  suitable  command  structxire 
representing  all  of  Western  Europe,  might 
be  acceptable,  it  Is  too  mtich  to  ask  that  we 
share  it  with  every  European  country  stock- 
1t^  a  nuclear  arsenal  of  Its  own.  each  with 
its  own  sense  of  destiny  and  order  of  priori- 
ties. 

In  short,  the  present  drift  toward  prolifer- 
ation in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
imleas  It  is  checked,  will  eventually  force  the 
Utilted  States  to  withdraw  from  Europe. 
Time  is  running  out  on  the  HATO  alliance. 
The  IMG'S  wiU  teU  the  tale. 

What  then  of  the  future?  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  positions  on  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  now  plague  the 
alliance?  I  think  we  must  begin  by  recog- 
nizing that  no  device  or  technical  arrange- 
ment designed  to  gloss  over  the  differences, 
without  really  changing  anything,  will  sufllce. 
As  strongly  as  De  Oaulle  feels  that  Prance 
must  have  its  own  deterrent,  we  feel  Just 
as  strongly  that  we  must  retain  control  over 
the  risks  to  which  we  are  exposed — eo  long 
as  American  forces  are  committed  in  Etirope 
and  we  supply  the  nuclear  means  for  meet- 
ing or  preventing  an  attack  against  It.  It  Is 
possible  to  share  a  master  plan  for  program- 
ing and  targeting,  but  the  core  decisions 
about  the  use  of  American  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  made  by  Americans. 

I  fhlnk  there  are,  however,  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problem.  The  first  la  for 
Burope— not  Prance  or  Germany  or  even 
Great  Britain,  but  Western  Europe — ^to  un- 
dertake a  unified  effort  to  arm  Itsrif  with 
•  genuine  nuclear-deterrent  capability.  To 
do  this  would  require  an  Integrated  pro- 
gram, not  merely  because  of  the  expense, 
but  diiefly  because  It  would  be  necessary 
to  create  a  unified  command  structiire  with 
the  sovereign  power  to  Invoke  the  use  of  its 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  defense  of  Western 
Burope.  It  semns  to  me  that  it  would  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
eoxirage  and  assist  Europeans  to  make  this 
effort.  We  could  then  withdraw  our  forces 
from  the  Ck>ntinent  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
leaving  Burope  with  its  own  defense,  and 
both  B\irope  and  America  could  thus  minl- 
mlae  the  risks  inherent  in  the  proliferation 
of  separate  national  defenses. 

This  course  need  not  involve,  as  might  be 
first  supposed,  a  return  to  Isolationism  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  creation  of  a  European  entity  ca- 
pable of  assembling  and  commanding  a  tmi- 
fied  European  nuclear  deterrent  could  eon- 
tribute  to  a  stronger  partnership,  spanning 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  defense  and  develop- 
ment of  our  common  civilization.  I  say  it 
could  contribute,  because  partnership  is  illu- 
sory if  one  partner  Is  In  a  position  to  domi- 
nate the  others.  Just  as  there  can  be  no 
authentic  European  entity  tmder  the  hegem- 
ony of  Prance,  so  there  can  be  no  equal 


partnership  across  the  Atlantic  iintll  Burope 
has  achieved  cohealon  to  match  and  balance 
the  unified  power  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  there  would 
be  others  incidental  to  Europe's  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  Its  own  defense.  The 
American  adverse  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem would  then  lend  Itself  to  ready  solution. 
It  is  entirely  possible,  also,  that  the  vexing 
problems  resulting  from  the  artificial  dlvl- 
alon  of  Europe  between  East  and  West,  which 
do  not  seem  amenable  to  negotiations  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  Kremlin,  could 
be  approached  from  new  perspectives  by 
Europeans  negotiating  with  Europeans. 

If  the  problem  of  attaining  a  sovereign, 
integrated  B\ut>pean  Nuclear  Defense  Ck>m- 
mand  proves  to  be  insuperable,  and  this 
further  step  toward  a  more  perfect  union 
among  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  is 
not  taken,  there  Is  the  other  alternative: 
Let  Europe  forgo  nuclear  armament  and  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  the  cold  war  makes  It  neces- 
sary, to  rely  upon  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish the  nuclear  deterrent  against  a  So- 
viet attack  upon  the  Continent. 

From  our  national  point  of  view,  this 
alternative  is  to  be  preferred;  but  I  think 
that  If  we  Americans  are  to  be  Europe's 
nuclear  sentinels,  stationed  there  for  indefi- 
nite duty,  then  we  have  a  right  to  ask  our 
allies  for  fairer  arrangements. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  there 
as  invited  guests,  not  as  intruders;  that 
our  presence  in  Europe  Is  no  longer  a  res- 
cue mission,  extended  by  the  strong  to  the 
weak,  but  simply  a  division  of  responsibil- 
ity, as  between  rich  equals,  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage. If  we  furnish  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent for  the  defense  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
our  physical  presence  to  make  this  deter- 
rent convincing  to  the  Soviets,  then  Europe 
must  make  fair  exchanges.  Including  at  least 
two  elements: 

1.  No  fvirther  diffusion  of  nuclear  arms, 
for  this  will  Involve  intolerable  risks,  both 
to  us  and  to  Europe  Itself.  If  we  are  to 
have  the  responsibility  for  holding  at  t)ay 
the  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  smash  or  black- 
mail our  NATO  allies,  we  must  ask  that  they 
rely  on  us  to  honor  that  trust  in  oxir  com- 
mon interest,  come  what  may. 

2.  Equitable  financial  and  economic  ar- 
rangements to  assist  us  in  solving  our  ad- 
verse balance-of-payments  problem.  In  this 
connection,  it  Is  notable  that  our  military 
dlfibureements  abrocul  contribute  five  times 
as  much  to  the  drain  on  our  dollar  resources 
as  do  all  of  our  foreign-aid  programs.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  force  levels  of 
American  troops  quartered  in  Europe  should 
not  be  reduced,  and  the  difference  made  up 
by  an  added  conunltment  of  European  troops 
to  the  NATO  command.  It  la  essential,  too. 
that  European  trade  barriers  against  Amer- 
ican agricultural  and  industrial  products  be 
reduced  or  removed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Finally,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  Bu- 
rope assiune  an  Increased  share  of  the  cost 
of  aiding  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  In  those  needy  regions  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  where  the  struggle  with 
communism  Is  yet  to  be  won. 

There  are  heavy  burdens  and  responMblll- 
ties,  for  Europeans  as  well  as  for  Americans, 
whichever  alternative  is  choeen.  And  the 
choice,  after  all,  is  Europe's.  Either  coxirse 
would  seem  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
What  Is  not  acceptable  is  a  continuation  of 
present  trends  which  point  toward  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  leaving 
a  vacuiim  of  policy  and  power,  with  dimin- 
ished security  for  all. 

These  thoughts  were  largely  the  substance 
of  an  address  I  delivered  this  June  at  the 
Evangelical  Academy  in  Tutzlng,  Bavaria, 
before  a  gathering  of  lay  leaders  represent- 
ing various  professional,  business,  and  labor 
groups.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
numerous  German  political  leaders,  includ- 


ing Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Berlin  Mayor 
Brandt. 

Although  I  spoke  only  my  personal  views 
at  Tutzlng,  the  reaction  to  my  speech  caused 
me  to  feel  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
acknowledge  openly  that  Xuropecois  have 
their  choices  to  make. 

If  nuclear  parity  for  Western  Burope  be- 
comes their  chosen  course,  then  it  can  be 
realized  only  through  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
uine European  deterrent.  This  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  European  tmlon,  even  if 
it  had  to  be  iindertaken  initially  without 
De  Oaulle.  An  empty  chair  could  always  be 
left  for  France  to  occupy  eventually. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  most  criti- 
cal test  of  a  deterrent  is  its  credibility.  A 
substantial  nuclear  retaliatory  force,  able  to 
survive  and  strike  back  lethally  at  an  ag- 
gressor— commanded  by  Europeans — is  the 
most  believable  deterrent  that  can  be  poeed 
against  any  future  threat  to  attack  Europe. 
Its  existence  would  minimize  the  risk  that 
the  Soviets  might  someday  mistake  our  in- 
tention or  our  will  to  defend  Europe  as  our 
own  homeland,  and  thus  reduce  tiie  chance 
of  war. 

Further,  the  establishment  of  such  a  force 
in  Burope  would  enable  us  to  restore  nor- 
malcy to  our  relationship  with  the  conti- 
nent. History  has  a  way  of  abhorring  anom- 
alies. It  Is  as  unnatural  for  American  troops 
and  weapons  to  be  stationed  Indefinitely 
on  European  soil,  as  it  would  be  t<a  French. 
British,  or  Gemuin  soldiers  to  be  perma- 
nently billeted  here  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  deliberate  substitution  of  a 
European  nuclear  force  would  permit  the  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  American  power  from 
Western  Europe,  under  conditions  of  our 
own  choosing,  without  Impairment  of  Su- 
rope's  security  or  our  own. 

I  must  report,  however,  that  German  re- 
action seemed  heavily  to  favor  the  second  of 
the  alternatives  I  suggested — a  confining  re- 
liance on  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent.  If  other 
European  opinion  bears  out  the  apparent 
Oennan  belief  that  Europe  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  form  a  single  nuclear  command,  it 
seems  all  the  more  important  to  me  to  con- 
front the  Eiu-opeans  with  the  fact  that  they 
do  have  such  an  alternative  within  their 
reach  and  that  this  choice  Is  theirs. 

Oiir  failure  to  do  Just  this  is  helping  to 
widen  the  gulf  between  the  developing  at- 
titudes in  Waahington  and  the  capitals  of 
Western  E\irope.  As  James  Reston  recently 
observed  in  his  column  in  the  New  Tork 
Times: 

"The  leaders  in  London  and  Bonn  Increas- 
ingly talk  as  if  they  were  spectators  rather 
than  participants  in  the  conflict  between 
the  giant  nations. 

"Britons  see  nothing  odd  in  the  fact  that 
America  should  conscript  its  men  to  defend 
Europe  while  Britain  has  not  only  aban- 
doned conscription  but  is  hoping  to  bring 
its  army  back  from  Germany. 

"The  widely  held  assimiption  in  West  Eu- 
rope Is  that  E\irope  can  be  both  protec- 
tionist and  prosperous,  self-sufllclent  eco- 
nomically and  dependent  on  the  United 
States  militarily,  and  that  Washington  will 
go  on  putting  11  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  into  defense  and  foreign  aid 
while  some  at  the  allies  are  doing  less  than 
half  as  much  proportionately. 

"How  this  attitude  of  mind  developed  in 
Em-ope  is  clear  enough.  In  the  early  post- 
war years  of  poverty  and  reconstruction. 
Western  E\irope  not  only  came  to  rely  on  the 
united  States  but  gradually  accepted  the 
idea  that  power  in  the  modem  world  had 
become  proportional  to  mass,  and  therefore 
that  only  gross  material  sirn  (population, 
area,  and  raw  materials)  could  be  effective  In 
world  politics.  There  is  now  leas  evidence 
of  poverty  and  unemployment  anywhere  In 
Western  Europe  than  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  but  this  attitude  persists  and. 
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what  is  more  dlaturbtng,  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing." 

Once  the  Europeans  realize  that  we  are 
not  imposing  our  presence  upon  them  for 
purposes  of  our  own  defense,  and  that  their 
continued  reliance  upon  oxa  nuclear  power 
is  the  resiUt  of  their  own  decision,  then 
they  will  see  the  Justice  in  assuming  an  in- 
creased burden  in  conventional  arms,  as 
their  share  of  the  eonmfion  effort,  and  In 
helping  Tis  to  solve  some  of  our  financial 
problems  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
cost  of  our  presence  in  Europe. 

Moreover,  for  Europeans  to  make  this 
choice  consciously  will  reduce  the  appeal  of 
de  Gaulle's  resistance  to  American  leader- 
ship on  the  Continent,  and  render  more 
acceptable  our  insistence  that  other  Eiu-o- 
pean  nations  must  forgo  separate  nuclear 
armaments  of  their  own. 

After  I  had  spoken  at  Tutzlng,  one  of  the 
Germans  in  the  audience  said  to  me,  "Sen- 
ator, you  have  made  a  hard  speech,  but  an 
honest  one.  To  us.  this  is  the  best  evidence 
of  real  friendship." 

Another  said,  "As  I  see  it,  you  have  told 
us  we  will  have  to  pay  more.  I  think  you 
are  right." 


THE  WHEAT  DEAL— WHO  IS 
CONCEDINO  TO  WHOM? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Kennedy's  announcement  of 
thi«  Nation's  willingness  to  sell  wheat  to 
Russia,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  not  demand  appropriate 
political  concessions  in  ivtum. 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  this  matter 
appeared  in  this  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinsb.  director  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  on  Communist  Affairs 
and  professor  of  public  law  and  govern- 
ment at  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Brzezinski  points  out  that 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets  cannot 
be  Justified  on  humanitarian  grounds : 

First  of  all,  there  Is  no  famine  in  Russia. 
The  Soviet  people  are  not  starving,  and  the 
government  has  not  lost  all  of  its  ability  to 
meet  a  food  crisis.  It  could  certainly  divert 
some  of  Its  resources  from  heavy  industry  to 
better  agricultural  management  and  it  is 
stUl  capable  of  providing  the  basic  staples 
to  meet  Rvussian  needs. 

The  wheat  deal,  says  this  expert  on 
Russian  affairs,  is  vital  to  the  Kremlin 
for  two  reasons: 

The  first  Is  the  stability  of  the  collective 
agricultural  system  Itself.  Over  many  years, 
that  system  has  failed  to  deliver  the  goods, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Soviet  consumer  is  con- 
cerned. Tet  to  the  political  leadership,  the 
collective  system  is  essential. 

Secondly,  the  importation  of  wheat  is 
necessary  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  for 
it  to  meet  its  grain  export  commitments. 
These  commitments  are  important  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  primarily  for  political 
reasons. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  since  the  wheat 
deal  Is  so  clearly  In  the  interests  of  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  the  present 
Communist  system,  it  seems  particularly 
strange  that  the  administration  appears 
completely  unwilling  to  follow  the  course 
suggested  kor  Professor  Brzezinski: 

This  wheat  deal  ought  to  be  viewed  in  a 
political  per8i>ectlve  and  U.S.  negotiators 
ought  to  seek  political  concMslons  from  the 
Soviets  in  rettim. 
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The  same  suggestion  was  made  last 
week  in  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  by  Dr.  Oalen  Sasr^ 
lor,  chairman  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska's Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Baylor,  who  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  Finland,  reminded  the  Lincoln 
Kiwanls  Club  that  Russia  insists  on  po- 
litical guarantees  from  Finland  in  order 
that  the  Finns  may  gain  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets. 

Why  not  turn  the  tables  on  Russia  now 
that  she  needs  the  wheat?  If  she  balks  at 
our  conditions,  let  her  go  elsewhere  for 
wheat.  The  sale  of  a  mere  fraction  of  our 
surplus  wheat  Is  not  so  important  as  to 
Justify  a  compromising,  timid  attitude 
towards  international  relations  on  our  part. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Say  lor  used  the  word  "compromising," 
because  that  is  exactly  the  word  Simday's 
New  York  Times  used  in  its  headline  over 
a  story  by  William  M.  Blair  which  relates 
that  the  swlministration  is  backing  away 
from  its  initial  insistence  that  the  wheat 
be  shipped  to  Russia  in  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Blair  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  proposed  to  lower  the  rates 
paid  to  American  shipowners  and  that 
the  cargoes  wIH  be  divided  between 
United  States  and  foreign-flag  shipping. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  instead  of  win- 
ning concessions  from  the  Soviets,  the 
administration  is  eagerly  sedcing  to 
accommodate  to  Russian  demands.  It  is 
we,  not  they,  who  are  making  the 
concessions. 

Last  week,  speaking  to  a  Nebraska 
audience  about  the  wheat  sale.  I  stated 
that  Russia's  principal  purpose  in  mak- 
ing the  purchase  was  to  resell  the  wheat 
to  other  nations  for  a  profit.  Her  con- 
cern, in  other  words,  was  not  to  relieve 
any  hunger  within  her  own  borders,  but 
to  fulfill  wheat  export  obligations  to  the 
Eastern  Europe  satellites,  to  Latin 
American  nations  and  elsewhere.  In 
this  fashion  Russia  clearly  intends  not 
only  to  get  back  the  $250  million  she 
would  pay  to  the  United  States  for  the 
wheat,  but  also  to  reap  a  profit  by  the 
transaction. 

Is  it  not  curioxis  that  with  our  own 
commodities  and  cooperation,  the  same 
nation  which  has  boasted  she  will  bury 
us — and  which  therefore  compels  us  to 
expend  a  $1  billion  a  week,  every  week 
in  the  year,  to  maintain  an  invinciUe 
defense  posture — is  assured  of  getting  a 
profltmaklng  $250  million  wheat  sale 
without  giving  any  concessions  on  her 
own  part?  One  could  say  this  Is  a 
mighty  poor  showing  for  well-known 
Yankee  shrewdness.  I  only  hope  that 
the  Kennedy  round  elsewhere  is  more 
successful. 

Last  Friday  night  In  my  home  city  of 
Omaha,  a  White  House  spokesman  at- 
tempted to  reply  to  the  portion  of  my 
remarks  about  Russia's  use  of  the  wheat 
purchased  for  resale  to  other  nations. 
In  part,  he  stated : 

Possibly  Senator  Hkuska  has  Informatioa 
the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency,  tlM  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture do  not  have.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation that  could  be  gathered,  the 
Russians  do  need  wheat  for  internal  cam- 
mi  tments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Information  upon 
which  this  Senator  based  his  statement 


came  from  the  State  and  Agrictdture  De- 
partments. Speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
October  2,  Senator  Coofxe  told  of  the 
Joint  meeting  which  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hdd  on  Septon- 
ber  30.  Present  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  were  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges. 
Senator  Coopkr  attended  the  meeting. 
He  told  this  body: 

If  the  proposal  were  to  relieve  hunger  in 
Russia.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would 
be  no  great  objection  by  the  Ck)ngress  and 
the  people  generally,  because  the  relief  of 
hunger  wherever  it  may  occur  has  been  the 
traditional  policy  of  our  country  •  •  •. 
But  it  is  not  claimed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  oxu-  Government  that  the  wheat  is  needed 
to  relieve  hunger  in  Russia. 

And  at  another  point  in  his  thought- 
ful remarks,  Senator  CooptM  declared : 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  may  not  be  a  major  transac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  re- 
lieve hunger  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  its  trade 
commitments. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  after  listening  to 
the  discussions  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If  the  ad- 
ministration were  not  so  averse  to 
Cabinet  meetings,  perhaps  the  White 
House  spokesman  to  wbom  I  have  re- 
ferred would  have  learned  what  is  gen- 
erally known  and  accepted  in  the  Cmiital 
and  which  Bfr.  Brzezinski  put  in  these 
words  in  his  Washington  Post  article: 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  famine  in  Russia. 
The  Soviet  people  are  not  starving,  and  the 
Government  has  not  lost  all  of  its  ability  to 
meet  a  food  crisis. 

Second,  the  importation  at  wheat  is  nec- 
essary to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  for  it  to 
meet  its  grain  export  commitmenta.  These 
commitments  are  important  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  primarily  for  political  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  Pro- 
fessor Brzezinski 's  artide  frtxn  the  No- 
vember 3  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
an  accovmt  of  Dr.  Saylcx-'s  speech  which 
appeared  in  th^  November  1  edition  of 
the  Lincoln  Journal,  and  Mr.  BliJr's  ar- 
ticle from  the  November  3  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Hov.S.  i«es] 

PoLicixs  or  Whsat  Dksx.  Oitbb  Ukitb>  Otatss 

Urra  Hamd 

(By  Zbigniew  BrseElnskl) 

It  has  been  argued  that  th*  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  la  desirable  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  If  Russian  people  are 
starving,  the  United  States  should  not  stand 
back,  said  former  President  Truman  on  the 
radio,  and  he  has  been  echoed  by  some 
clergymen  and  by  various  people  of  good  wlU. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  wheat 
deal  is  purely  a  matter  of  economics.  The 
Russians  need  our  wheat;  we  can  use  their 
gold.  Their  food  needs  will  be  mat;  our 
food  surpluses  will  be  diminished.  We  both 
gain  equally. 

The  humanitarian  argument  can  b*  dis- 
missed  quickly.    First  of  all.  there   is  no 
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tmmin*  In  RuasU.  Tb*  Soviet  p«ople  arc 
not  rUnrlng.  and  Um  Oovemment  ba«  not 
lost  &U  c<  Ite  ability  to  meet  a  food  crUU. 
It  could  certainly  divert  >ome  of  Ita  re- 
sources from  beaTy  industry  to  better  agrl- 
ciiltiiral  manacecnent.  and  It  Is  still  capable 
of  proTlding  tbs  basic  stoples  to  meet  Rus- 
sian needs. 

■ren  U  all  the  Western  countries  were 
to  refuse  wbeat  to  Russia,  no  Russian  would 
starve  because  of  it.  There  Is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  certain  kinds  of  foods  would 
be  in  short  supply,  and  this  would  create 
considerable  social  and  political  difficulties 
for  the  Soviet  Oovernment. 

OUTKAOBOnS    APPaOACM 

The  economic  argument  is  more  complex. 
The  simple  equation  of  profit  and  trade  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  tradition, 
and  It  Is  not  easy  to  convince  an  Anverlcan 
that  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  problem  Is 
somewhat  different.  Yet  as  Oeorge  Kennan 
has  amply  demonstrated  in  his  book,  "Rus- 
sia and  the  West,"  the  Soviet  approach  to 
the  problem  of  trade  is  a  highly  political  one. 

Writing  about  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
the  West  In  the  very  early  1930's,  Kennan 
thus  projected  the  Soviet  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  West : 

"We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments and  physically  destroyed  as  individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right.  In  our  private, 
if  not  in  our  official  capacities,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  this  about:  to  revile  you 
publicly,  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  detach  yo\ir  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
to  you  and  their  confidence  in  you,  to  sub- 
vert jour  Armed  Forces  and  to  work  for  yovir 
downfall  In  favor  of  the  Comravmlst  dic- 
tatorship. 

"But  since  we  are  not  strong  enoiigh  to 
destroy  you  today — since  an  interval  must 
unfortunately  elapse  before  we  can  give  you 
the  coup  de  grace— we  want  jrou  d\u-lng  this 
Interval  to  trade  with  us.  An  outrageous 
demand?  Perhaps.  But  you  will  accept  It 
nevertheless. 

"You  will  accept  It  because  jo\x  are  not  free 
agents,  because  you  are  slaves  to  your  own 
capitalist  appetites,  because  when  profit  Is 
Involved,  you  have  no  pride,  no  principles, 
no  honor.  In  the  blindness  that  character- 
izes declining  and  perishing  classes,  you  will 
wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy  you,  you  will 
compete  with  one  another  for  our  favor." 

One  may  wonder,  in  the  ll^t  of  the  1062 
Cuban  confrontation  and  BLhrushchev's  gen- 
eral policy  of  "burying"  us,  whether  this  ap- 
proach has  changed  so  very  fundamentally. 

a   NSCXSSAST    WMLXntX 

To  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  wheat  deal  Is 
political  because  two  very  vital  Soviet  politi- 
cal Interests  are  Involved.  The  first  is  the 
stability  of  the  collective  Eigrlcultural  system 
Itself.  Over  many  years,  that  system  has 
failed  to  deliver  the  goods,  at  least  Insofar 
as  the  Soviet  consiuner  Is  concerned.  Yet 
to  the  ];>oIltlcal  leadership,  the  collective  sys- 
tem is  essential. 

A  recent  critical  reevaluatlon  of  the  Stalin- 
ist drive  for  collectivization,  published  in 
Voproey  Istorll,  state  quite  categorically  that 
the  collectlvist  system  was  necessary  In  order 
to  build  socialism  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Mounting 
consiuner  dissatisfaction  with  the  inability 
of  the  present  agricultural  system  to  produce 
adequately  might,  over  the  long  haul,  force 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  revise  the  agricultural 
system.  However,  If  the  Soviet  leadership 
finds  other  means  of  meeting  domestic  needs; 
I.e.,  Imports  paid  for  with  gold.  It  can  i>er- 
petuate   the   collectlvist  system. 

Collectivization  was  abandoned  In  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  because  the  leaderships  had 
no  way  out.  By  Importing  wheat,  the  Soviet 
leadership  sees  a  way  out,  and  hence  the 
wheat  deal  Is  necessary  to  Moscow  In  order 


to      nnftinta^in      its      dotnestlc      system      of 
ooUectlvlaatlon. 

■SFOKTS  POLmCAL,  TOO 

Second,  the  Importation  of  wbeat  Is 
necessary  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  for  It 
to  meet  its  grain  export  conunltments.  These 
commitments  are  Important  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  primarily  for  political  reasons. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  exported  ap- 
proximately 7.8  million  tons  of  grain,  of  which 
wheat  constituted  4.7  million  tons.  The  list 
of  clients  shows  clearly  the  political  Im- 
pcNTtance  of  the  exporU:  the  largest  con- 
sumer was  East  Germany,  followed  succes- 
sively by  Csechoslovakla,  Poland,  Brasll  and 
Cuba. 

The  restriction  that  President  Kennedy 
wishes  to  impose  on  the  reexportation  of 
American  grain  to  these  countries  creates  a 
technical  Impediment  to  such  exports.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  able  to  ship  them 
American  wheat  directly.  Nonetheless,  the 
availability  of  American  wheat,  and  Indeed 
of  other  Western  wheat,  would  mean  that 
Soviet  grain  Itself  could  be  exported  to  the 
countries  concerned.  Hence  the  political 
problem  would  not  be  resolved  by  the  pro- 
posed restriction. 

The  above  comments  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  argpument  against  an  American- 
Soviet  wheat  deal.  They  are  meant  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  this  wheat  deal  ought  to 
be  viewed  in  a  political  perspective  and  that 
U.S.  negotiators  ought  to  seek  political  con- 
cession from  the  Soviets  in  return. 

Naturally,  there  would  be  no  point  In  ex- 
pecting fundamental  concessions.  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  be  illusory  to  expect  a 
Soviet  acknowledgement  of  our  position  in 
Berlin  in  return  for  our  willingness  to  sell 
Russia  some  wheat;  there  is  no  political 
equivalence  between  these  two  Interests. 
However,  on  a  number  of  marginal  Issues, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  insist  on  a  quid  pro  quo. 

For  example,  it  would  seem  ironical  for 
the  United  States  to  be  enabling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  its  collectivized  agrlcul- 
t\ire  and  its  politically  motivated  grain  ex- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  for  this  country 
to  endure  continued  Soviet  harassment  In  its 
access  to  Berlin.  At  the  very  least,  our  ne- 
gotiators could  insist  on  a  clear  reciprocal 
understanding  of  the  technical  arrangements 
Involved   In  Weetern  access. 

Similarly,  we  could  demand  that  the  So- 
viets lift  their  travel  restrictions  within  Rus- 
sia. Indeed,  a  political  quid  pro  quo  should 
be  sought  in  the  case  of  other  so-called  non- 
political,  technical  arrangements. 

For  many  years,  for  reasons  of  political 
prestige  and  also  as  a  precedent,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  very  anxious  to  establish 
direct  American-Soviet  air  links.  Perhaps 
there  Is  no  reason  to  oppose  such  links,  but 
It  might  be  preferable  to  negotiate  about 
them  In  the  context  of  a  reciprocal  Soviet 
willingness  to  meet  some  of  our  political 
objectives. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  the  purely  "eco- 
nomic" approach  might  say  that  if  our  posi- 
tion is  too  hard,  the  Soviet  Union  will  buy 
the  wheat  somewhere  else.  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  argument  Is  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. If  the  Soviet  Union  could  easily 
buy  wheat  elsewhere,  then  why  does  It  not 
do  so? 

It  either  wishes  to  deal  directly  with  the 
United  States  because  that  would  strengthen 
the  impression  in  the  West  and  elsewhere  of 
an  American-Soviet  detente — an  impression 
which  Intensifies  Western  European  fears 
concerning  the  American  position;  or,  con- 
ceivably, the  Soviet  Union  does  not  see  other 
markets  so  readily  available  and  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  Is  thus  of  some  economic  impor- 
tance to  It  as  well. 

One  may  safely  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  anxious  to  buy  American  wheat 
merely  In  order  to  reduce  our  balance-of -pay- 


ments difficulties  and  to  alleviate  our  own 
Internal  agricultural   problems. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  unambiguously 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  since 
the  wbeat  deal  is  political,  the  United  States 
should  have  no  part  of  It.  That  Is  fallacious 
and  extreme.  It  would  be  a  pity  If  we  failed 
to  use  the  limited  leverage  that  this  particu- 
lar situation  affords. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  buy  wheat 
from  us,  it  puts  us  in  a  favorable  bargaining 
position.  By  all  means,  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  deal,  but  our  approach  should  be 
very  conscious  of  its  essentially  political 
character. 

(From  the  Lincoln   (Nebr.)   Journal,  Nov.  1, 
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Demand  More  Than  Dollaks:  Tkachxx  Talks 

ON  Wheat  Salx 

A  University  of  Nebraska  professor  Friday 
called  for  the  United  States  to  demand  con- 
cessions besides  dollars  in  any  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Oalen  Saylor.  chairman  of  NU's  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Education  in  Teachers 
College,  drew  from  his  experiences  teaching 
In  Finland  last  year  while  addressing  the 
Lincoln  Kiwanls  Club. 

Dr.  Saylor  noted  Russia  Insists  on  politi- 
cal guarantees  from  Finland  in  order  that 
the  Finns  may  gain  trade  agreements  with 
the  Soviets. 

"Why  not  turn  the  tables  on  Russia  now 
that  she  needs  wheat?"  the  professor  asked. 

"If  she  balks  at  our  conditions,  let  her  go 
elsewhere  for  wbeat.  The  sale  of  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  ovtr  surplus  wbeat  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  to  Justify  a  compromising,  timid  at- 
titude toward  international  relations  on  our 
I>art." 

Dr.  Saylor  said  that  American  people 
should  impose  conditions  leading  to  a  less- 
ening of  international  tensions  as  an  addi- 
tional basis  for  the  wheat  deal. 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times,  Nov.  3, 

1963] 
UNrrED  States  Gives  Soviet  Compkomise  Plan 
FOB  Wheat  Rates — SncoKSTs  Pkovtoinc 
Vessels  ros  20  to  30  Pexcent  or  Grain  at 
A  Cost  or  $16  a  Ton — Russians  Weigh 
Ori-EX — Approval  Will  End  Deadlock — 
Bulgaria  Mat  Puxchasx  $8  Million  in 
Tobacco 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 
Washington.    November    2. — The    United 
States  has  moved  to  break  the  impasse  on  its 
shipping    rates    that    has    held    up   sales   of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  new  proposal,  which  the  Russians  are 
understood  to  be  considering  over  the  week- 
end, would  Involve  concessions  by  both  sides. 
It  Includes  a  lowered  U.S.  cargo  rate  and  a 
division  of  $250  million  worth  of  wheat  be- 
tween American  and  foreign-fiag  vessels. 

The  sale  of  up  to  4  million  tons  of  wheat 
has  been  blocked  because  U.S.  cargo  sched- 
ules have  been  $10  to  $13  or  more  higher 
than  foreign  charter  charges  for  shipments 
to  Black  Sea  rnd  Baltic  ports. 

STIPtTLATION    BT    KENNEDY 

President  Kennedy  stipulated  that  wheat 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
should  be  carried  in  American  vessels,  as 
available,  supplemented  by  foreign  6hif>s. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  provide  a  cargo  rate  of  $18  a  ton  if 
20  to  30  percent  of  the  wbeat  Is  carried  in 
American  vessels.  Payment  for  this  amount 
would  be  in  dollars  or  gold. 

The  $18-a-ton  rate  compares  with  the  $31 
a  ton  recently  offered  by  a  group  of  tramp- 
ship  owners  to  move  wbeat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  tramp-ship  operators,  whose 
unscheduled  vessels  ply  between  any  ports 
where  cargo  Is  available,  recently  reduced 
their  rate  by  $5  from  $26  a  ton. 
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Presumably,  the  rcmAlnder  of  the  wheat 
purchase,  70  to  80  percent,  would  be  carried 
by  foreign  vessels  at  the  world  charter  rate 
of  about  $12.60  a  ton.  This  amount  of  wheat 
would  be  paid  for  through  normal  commer- 
cial credits  of  about  18  months. 

The  $18-a-ton  flg\ire  was  said  to  have  be«i 
worked  out  with  American  tramp-ship 
owners,  whose  vessels  are  regarded  as  most 
suitable  by  wheat  shippers,  at  an  unan- 
nounced meeting  earlier  this  week  In  New 
York.  It  was  understood  that  ship  repre- 
sentatives and  officials  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment had  agreed  that  ships  or  tankers  of 
larger  capacities — 16,000  to  20,000  tons — 
could  handle  nearly  730,000  tons  of  the 
wheat. 

Later,  It  was  said,  one  other  shipping  line 
had  offered  to  handle  200,000  more  tons. 
This  would  put  the  amount  of  wheat  to  go  In 
American  vessels  at  920,000  tons,  or  about  23 
percent  of  the  projected  total  shlp>ments. 

A  survey  by  shipowners  and  Oovernment 
officials  indicated  that  the  23  percent  was 
about  all  that  could  be  carried  by  the  U.S.- 
fiag  ships  now  available. 

A  division  of  the  shipment  between  U.S.- 
and  foreign-fiag  vessels  has  been  regarded  as 
the  most  likely  solution.  If  acceptable  to 
the  Russians,  the  Maritime  Administration 
will  set  a  guideline  for  UJS.  shippers.  In 
effect,  the  guideline  would  be  a  ceiling  rate 
of  $18  a  ton. 

If  the  rate  quoted  by  a  shipowner  to  a 
private  grain  trader  who  negotiates  a  sale  to 
the  Russians  falls  within  the  $18-a-ton 
schedule,  the  Maritime  Administration  would 
certify  the  ship  as  available.  The  Deptirt- 
ment  of  Commerce  then  coiild  issue  an  ex- 
port license  for  the  sale. 

There  was  speculation  in  trading  circles  on 
what  concessions  woxUd  be  made  to  ship- 
owners for  meeting  the  $18  rate.  It  is  known 
that  in  the  first  meeting  here  of  shipowners 
with  the  Maritime  Administration  last  week 
the  shippers  sought  a  10-percent  increase  in 
rates  for  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  under  foreign  aid  programs. 

Under  Federal  law,  60  percent  of  foreign 
aid  shipments  must  be  made  in  U.S.  shlpe. 
This  requirement  would  not  apply  to  the 
proposed  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  it  would  be  made  by  commercial 
companies. 

The  shipowners  argued  that  there  had  been 
no  "adjustment"  of  foreign-aid  shipment 
rates  since  1967,  and  that  since  then  their 
costs,  Including  labor,  had  risen. 

The  division  of  the  wbeat  shipments  would 
also  placate  foreign  maritime  nations.  Sev- 
eral countries  have  Informally  protested  that 
the  "American  bottoms"  condition  laid  down 
by  President  Kennedy  was  discriminatory 
and  contrary  to  U-S.  endorsement  of  free 
trade  principles. 

Several  countries  were  considering  a  strong, 
concerted  representation,  or  Informal  diplo- 
matic protest,  to  the  United  States  on  the 
wheat  sale.  These  Included  Britain,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium.  Prance.  Spain,  Italy. 
Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece  and  pos- 
sibly Japan.  Norway  was  one  of  the  first  to 
protest. 

The  latest  effort  to  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement  was  made  In  a  meeting  at  the 
Department  of  State  with  Sergei  A.  Borlsov. 
First  Deputy  Trade  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  St&tes  was  represented 
by  Under  Secretaries  Oeorge  W.  Ball  of  the 
State  Department.  Charles  S.  Murphy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

It  was  also  learned  that  at  lectst  six  more 
expert  licenses  had  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  abipoients  of  wheat, 
soytieans,  tobacco,  and  cott«a  to  Communist 
countries. 


ALCOHOL    SALX   POSSIBLX 

The  Russians  were  also  understood  to  be 
Interested  in  buying  some  ^0,000  tons  of 
industrial  alcohol,  possibly  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer.  Premier  K3iru^ 
Bhchev  has  called  on  Soviet  farm  planners  to 
produce  more  fertillaer  to  increase  food 
production. 

A  major  surprise  among  the  pending  ap- 
plications was  for  an  $8  million  sale  of 
tobacco  to  Bulgaria.  It  was  said  that  Bul- 
garia, which  grows  tobacco,  must  need  to- 
bacco to  keep  her  mills  running.  The  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  A.  C.  Monk  Co.  of 
FarmviUe,  N.C. 

The  applications  covering  wheat  were  for 
100,000  long  tons  of  wheat  for  $7,600,000  by 
Carglll.  Inc..  of  Minneapolis  and  60,000  long 
tons  for  $4,200,000  by  the  Continental  Grain 
Co.  of  '  Minneapolis.  A  long  ton  is  2.240 
pounds. 

The  first  application  for  cotton  called  for 
the  sale  of  375.000  pounds  of  cotton  llnters 
at  $17,500  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  filed 
by  Reis  ft  Co.  of  New  York. 

Export  licenses  already  have  been  Issued 
for  $7,900,000  In  agricultural  producU  since 
the  President  approved  such  sales  on  Octo- 
her  9. 

A  check  of  licenses  issued  turned  up  a  sale 
to  East  Germany  of  soybeans  and  tobacco. 
The  total  sale  was  $896,000.  The  other  sales 
were  of  corn,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal  to 
Hungary. 


THE  182D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ELEC- 
TION OF  JOHN  HANSON.  OF  MARY- 
LAND. AS  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF 
UNITED  STATES  IN  CONGRESS  AS- 
SEMBLED 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  182d  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
John  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  election  came 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union.  It  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  election  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington as  President  by  7  years. 

It  is  the  restrictive  words  "In  Congress 
assembled"  that  keeps  John  Hanson's 
name  from  the  list  of  VS.  Presidents, 
and  from  the  No.  1  spot  in  that  Ust. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, John  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress  on  November  5,  1781. 

John  Hanson  should  be  remembered 
and  honored,  not  only  as  "technically" 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  for  his  part  in  helping  to  put 
Maryland  into  the  Confederation  and  in 
the  early  formation  of  our  Nation. 

John  Hanson  was  bom  at  Mulberry 
Grove,  near  Port  Tobacco,  Charles 
County,  Md.,  on  April  3.  1715.  After 
pursuing  an  academic  course  in  school 
and  engaging  in  fanning,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Here  he  served  for  nine  terms. 
John  Hanson  was  elected  to  the  Mary- 
land Senate  in  1757  and  served  in  the 
Senate  until  1773.  He  moved  to  Fred- 
erick County  and  was  quite  active  in 
pre-Revolutionary  matters.  He  wm  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Congress  in  An- 
napolis in  1774.  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Convention  of  1775  which 
issued  the  declaration  known  as  the 
Association  of  Free  Men  of  Maryland. 


Following  this.  John  Hanaon  became  a 
Member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
its  President. 

History  credits  Hanson  with  helping 
to  put  M£uyland  into  the  Confederation 
at  a  time  when  many  residents  of  the 
State  wanted  to  go  it  alone.  It  was  later 
recognized  that  Maryland's  teamplay 
In  the  Confederation  seasoned  her  for 
the  Union  later  on. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress  that  John 
Hanson  tendered  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton, on  November  28,  1781,  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  for  Washington's  victory 
at  Yorktown. 

When  John  Hanson  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  he  settled  at  Oxon  Hill  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md.  Thus  John  Han- 
son, the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  "in  Congress  assembled"  was 
bom,  educated,  worked,  served  his  coun- 
try, retired,  and  died  in  his  beloved  State 
of  Maryland. 

Incidentally,  a  grandson,  Alezaader 
Contee  Hanson,  served  in  the  UJS.  Senate 
with  distinction. 

In  my  (pinion.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  hold  on  to  the  memory  ot  these 
great  men  who  helped  form  our  great 
Nation,  destined  to  lead  the  world.  We 
remember  and  honor  John  Hanson,  of 
Maryland. 


STAY-IN-SCHOOL  EFFORTS  PAY  OFF 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  In  this  1st 
session  of  the  88  th  Congress,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  identify  myself  with  the  ef- 
forts of  this  body  to  solve  some  of  the 
great  problems  that  confront  our  Na- 
tion's younger  citizens.  I  have  supported 
the  Youth  Employment  Act.  the  Man- 
power Development  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act.  and  sev- 
eral corollary  pieces  of  legislation  that, 
while  not  directly  affecting  youth,  will, 
in  the  long  run,  greatly  aid  them. 

All  of  these  are  good,  sound  programs 
that  reflect  a  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation's  most  precious  resource- 
its  youth. 

However,  my  remarks  today  are  not  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  any  program  of 
Washington  origin.  Today,  I  wish  to  eaQ 
attention  to  what  a  group  of  aroused 
and  dedicated  citizens  have  done  in  order 
to  insure  a  brighter  future  for  the  young 
people  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

AJl  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  our  Nation  as  a  whole  SLod  to 
each  individual.  The  results  of  inade- 
quate educational  attainment  are  lower 
earning  capacity,  higher  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, dependence  upon  piddle  aid 
and  higher  rejections  for  military  service. 

While  this  is  realized,  statistics  still 
tell  us  that  30  to  40  percent  of  the  pupils 
currently  In  the  fifth  grade  win  not  re- 
main in  school  to  receive  their  high 
school  diplomas.  Therefore,  if  present 
trends  continue,  we  as  a  natian  will  have 
7V^  to  8  million  high-schort  dropouts  In 
this  decade. 

While  the  IndlanapoUs  problem  Is  not 
as  great  as  it  is  In  larger  metropolitan 
areas.  Indianapolis  women  realise  th&t 
unless  this  problem  was  met  head-on. 
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It  would  soon  assume  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

Therefore,  a  stay-in-school  project 
was  initiated.  Its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage would-be  high  school  dropouts 
to  continue  their  education.  The  proj- 
ect was  sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Moore.  Mrs.  C.  B.  La- 
Dine  Is  chairman  of  the  stay-in-school 
committee. 

Under  their  direction.  107  women  re- 
ceived dropout  lists  from  Indianapolis 
public  high  schools.  These  volunteers 
immediately  wrote  letters  to  prospective 
dropouts  in  order  to  determine  the  cause 
of  their  failure  to  return  to  school.  Per- 
son-to-person visits  were  then  carried 
out.  If  lack  of  proper  clothing,  or  money 
for  lunches,  bus  tickets,  or  books,  was 
the  cause  of  leaving  school,  these  funds 
or  supplies  were  provided.  Part-time 
Jobs  were  found  for  those  needing  them. 
Remedial  reading  facilities  were  made 
available  to  slow  readers. 

The  results — 257  would-be  dropouts 
in  the  Indianapolis  area  are  in  classes 
this  very  minute  due  to  the  hard  work 
of  these  clvlc-minded  women. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  things  of  sig- 
nificance about  this  program.  First,  the 
entire  project  required  no  public  funds. 
Local  Initiative  and  foresight  supplanted 
the  use  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  Second, 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  the  extra  effort  of 
the  volimteers  insured  success.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  this  article  shows  that 
the  Indianapolis  public  school  system, 
the  press,  the  Indiana  Literacy  Council, 
private  tutors,  women's  clubs,  church 
groups,  and  sororities  were  well  mobi- 
lized. 

The  wide-range  causes  for  the  drop- 
outs demand  nothing  less  than  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  problem.  This 
method  was  complemented  by  the  many 
extra  hours  of  difficult  and  taxing  work 
of  the  107  volunteers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  reprinted  in  the 
CoNGSKSSiONAL  RECORD  for  the  benefit  of 
any  and  all  who  wish  to  help  youth  help 
themselves.  I  ask  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  me  in  congratulating  these 
dedicated,  hard-working  women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stat -IN -School  Btfokts  Pat  Orr 
(By  Margaret  Moore) 
Personal  counseling  by  volunteer  wc«nen 
has  prompted  the  return  of  157  dropouts  to 
Indianapolis  schools. 

In  addition,  more  than  100  other  youths 
returned  to  classes  last  week  as  a  result  of 
personal  letters  written  by  volunteer  women, 
and  phone  conversations  with  dropouts. 

A  total  of  107  women,  volunteers  In  the 
News  stay-in-school  drive,  are  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  project.  The  p)er8on-to- 
person  program  reqxilred  weeks  of  work  In- 
cluding home  visits,  arrangements  for  cloth- 
ing, lunches,  hvu  tickets,  books  and  fees,  re- 
medial reading,  and  employment. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  LaDlne,  president  of  Seventh 
District  Federation  of  Clubs.  Is  chairman  of 
the  stay-in-school  committee. 

The  project  was  carried  out  In  cooperation 
with  Indianapolis  public  schools,  and  needs 
of  youths  were  established  through  Inves- 
tigation. 


The  returning  dropouts  who  had  person- 
to-person  counseling  are  eiu'olled  as  follows: 
Arlington.  2;  Attucks,  58;  Howe.  3;  Manual. 
2:  Northwestern.  1;  Shortrldge.  6;  Tech.  66; 
Washington.  11.  and  Wood.  7. 

Many  of  the  others  are  eiu^Ued  in  evening 
schools  at  Attucks.  Tech.  and  Washington. 
Some  dropouts  whose  families  moved  were 
assisted  in  enrolling  In  Marlon  County 
schools  and  elsewhere  In  Indiana.  Dropouts 
from  Broad  Ripple  with  whom  volunteers 
worked  returned  to  other  schools. 

One  Indianapolis  dropout,  through  help  of 
a  volunteer  woman.  Is  enrolled  In  New  York 
City,  and  another  In  Germany. 

Names  of  dropouts  were  listed  by  princi- 
pals of  all  Indianapolis  high  schools  and 
given  to  the  News  stay-in-school  committee. 

PersonaJ  letters  were  mailed  by  the  women 
volunteers  to  all  these  dropouts.  Enclosed 
In  the  letters  were  stamped,  addressed  return 
cards  listing  many  reasons  for  dropping  out 
of  school — need  of  a  Job,  clothing,  lunches, 
bus  tickets,  books  or  fees,  glasses,  remedial 
reading,  babysitter,  advice  on  career,  etc. 
Dropouts  were  asked  to  check  their  needs  in 
order  to  return  to  school. 

The  entire  project  has  required  no  public 
funds.  Women's  clubs,  church  groups,  so- 
rorities, and  other  organizations  have  made 
contributions  from  bazaars,  chill  suppers, 
candy  sales,  benefit  style  shows,  book  reviews, 
and  apron  sales. 

Seven  organizations  have  chosen  aid  to 
dropouts  as  a  year-round  project. 

CU>THIMO    PBOVIOEO    rOS    MANT 

Sixty-three  youths  who  stayed  at  home 
many  days  because  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  clothes  are  In  classes  now  with  attrac- 
tive and  serviceable  outfits. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Fix.  chairman,  Mrs.  Russell  Jus- 
tice, Mrs.  Harvey  Shawver.  Mrs.  Robert  Udell. 
Eva  J.  Lewis,  and  other  volunteers  manned 
a  room  provided  for  clothes  at  the  YWCA. 
329  North  Pennsylvania.  More  than  2,000 
items  of  school  clothes  have  been  given  by 
individuals  and  groups. 

A  17-year-old  who  had  been  classed  as  a 
"slow  learner"  was  fitted  with  his  first  pair 
of  glasses. 

"I  can  see  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  In 
the  sixth  grade."  he  told  his  volunteer 
counselor. 

Arrangements  for  nursery  school  were 
made  for  the  4-year-old  child  of  a  teenage 
mother  who  wanted  to  return  to  school  In 
order  to  support  the  little  boy. 

Thirty-three  Jobs,  part-time  and  40-hour 
week,  have  been  obtained  for  returning  drop- 
outs who  coxild  not  return  to  school  without 
means  to  help  themselves  or  needy  families. 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Rodden.  employment  chair- 
man of  the  volunteer  project,  worked  with 
personnel  directors  of  retail  stores,  indus- 
tries, and  other  firms.  In  placing  the  youths. 

HKLP    IN    BEADING    FVOVIDKO 

Two  high  school  graduates,  whose  names 
Inadvertently  appeared  on  the  dropout  list 
provided  by  schools,  were  aided  In  obtaining 
college  scholarships. 

Twenty-one  returning  dropouts  are  receiv- 
ing assistance  In  remedial  reading  by  volun- 
teer teachers  headed  by  Dr.  Margaret  Plsher. 
president  of  the  Indiana  Literacy  Council. 

Inability  to  read  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  dropouts  counseled  by  the  volun- 
teer women.  Many  have  been  placed  In  spe- 
cial classes. 

"I  couldn't  read  In  the  fifth  grade."  an 
18-year-old  girl  told  Mrs.  O.  U.  Mutz.  "And 
I  didn't  learn  in  the  sixth  or  seventh.  No- 
body seemed  to  care  then." 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  returning  drop- 
outs told  women  volunteers  that  lack  of  di- 
rection and  personal  counseling  caused  them 
to  leave  school. 

Five  young  married  women,  neighbors  In 
a  five-block  area,  returned  to  evening  Khool 
through  help  of  Interested  women. 


"We  read  about  others  going  back  to 
school,"  a  24-year-old  mother  of  three  said. 
"And  we  decided  we  couldn't  wait  any  longer 
to  finish  high  school.  We  want  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  take  care  of  our  families." 

Mrs.  Addison  Dowllng.  one  of  the  28  volun- 
teer women  who  worked  last  year  on  a  pilot 
project  In  which  28  dropouts  returned,  has 
helped  to  rehabilitate  an  entire  family. 

"I  cant  fall,"  the  teenage  girl  In  the  family 
told  Mrs.  Dowling.  "Because  you  care  so 
much." 

Miss  Belle  Ramey,  another  former  teacher 
who  has  helped  with  the  pilot  project  and 
this  year's  big-scale  program,  went  to  three 
schools  to  help  her  three  pupils  register. 

Mrs.  David  Cook.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Mottern.  Mrs. 
Hugh  Gibson.  Mn.  William  Welsell.  Mrs. 
Bruce  Richards.  Mrs.  Floyd  Hughett.  and 
other  women  can  take  credit  for  getting 
more  than  one  youth  back  In  school.  Sara 
C.  Ewlng  aided  nine  dropouts  this  fall  In 
returning  to  pupil  status. 

STUDT    TABUCa    AKX    AKSANGED 

All  107  women  plan  to  follow  through  with 
the  young  people  assigned  to  them  and  as- 
sist them  to  stay  in  school. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Campbell  heads  a  group  of 
former  teachers  who  have  offered  to  tutor 
these  young  people  during  the  year. 

Twenty-nine  parent  groups  have  offered 
to  set  up  study  tables  In  their  areas  and 
keep  on  the  lookout  for  potential  dropouts 
in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Leaders  of  the  stay-in-schol  committee 
have  been  asked  to  speak  to  caseworkers  of 
the  chUdren's  division,  Marion  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  Wednesday 
morning.  Miss  Helen  Heady,  director,  said. 
"I'm  sure  the  workers  can  help  to  encourage 
children  to  work  harder  and  take  more  in- 
terest In  school." 

Camp  Fire  leaders  of  the  Central  Indiana 
Council  who  will  meet  Tuesday  also  have 
asked  the  volunteer  stay-in-school  women 
to  speak  on  "Stay-in-School  Pointers." 

OTHXa  CITIES  ASK  INrORMATION 

Requests  for  the  pattern  used  by  Indian- 
apolis women  are  being  received  almost  dally 
from  across  the  Nation. 

L.  M.  Livingston,  principal  of  North  Ver- 
non High  School,  has  asked  Mrs.  LaDlne. 
Mrs.  Marshall  Lincoln,  and  Margaret  Moore 
to  speak  to  high  school  teachers  and  volun- 
teer women  at  North  Vernon  on  October  8. 

"We  hope  you'll  let  us  xise  your  plaoi  In 
Crawfordsvllle,"  Judge  Howard  A.  Sommer 
of  Montgomery  Circuit  Court,  said.  "We 
want  you  to  come  to  Crawfordsvllle  to  talk 
with  volunteers." 

Mrs.  David  W.  Martin.  Fort  Wayne,  first 
vice  president  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Parke  Jessup.  Westfield. 
education  chairman,  have  reports  from  eight 
counties  where  the  Indianapolis  plan  Is  to 
be  Initiated.  Club  women  will  help  to  get 
dropouts  back  in  school. 

Congressman  Donald  Bruce.  Member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education,  has 
asked  leaders  of  the  movement  to  testify 
before  the  committee  In  Washington. 

Congressman  William  Brat,  of  Martins- 
ville, said,  "there's  no  parallel  to  the  Indian- 
apolis person-to-person  plan  in  the  United 
States.  We  could  lick  the  national  dropout 
problem  by  Initiating  this  program  through 
women's  groups  across  the  country." 

Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  has  asked  the 
Indianapolis  women  to  make  their  return- 
to-school  plan  available  to  two  State  groups. 

"The  Indiana  Legislative  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Dropouts  and  the  Indiana  Youth 
Council  will  welcome  your  assistance,"  he 
said.  "I  suggest  you  meet  with  both  groups 
and  help  them  solve  the  statewide  problem." 

Pierre  Salinger.  Press  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln from  the  White  House  this  week  asking 
for  full  information  on  the  Indianapolis 
plan  to  refer  to  the  President. 
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Dr.  Phillip  D.  OafTney,  of  the  Education 
Departmant,  Arizona  State  University,  has 
requested  Information  about  the  r«tum  of 
dropouts  in  Indianapolis  for  bis  claaMs  In 
education. 


ABILEINE  REPORTER-NEWS  RE- 
PORTS ON  TEXANS  IN  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  i 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  my  fellow 
Texans  are  playing  such  an  important 
role  in  the  Peace  Corps,  one  of  the  great- 
est successes  of  this  administration. 

In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  work  Texans  are  doing  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  I  msk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  article  by  Ned  Curran  in  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoeo. 
as  follows: 

Pkacs  Cokps  Is  Tcxas  Flavored 
(By  Ned  Ourran) 

Washington. — Even  the  Peace  Ck>rps  has 
a  Texas  look. 

From  Deputy  Director  Bill  Moyers  to  a  76- 
year-old  volunteer  from  Dallas,  the  Corps  is 
shot  through  with  neaj-ly  160  Texans.  And 
Vice  President  Ltndoh  Johnson  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Advisory  Council. 

The  real  Peace  Corps  Image,  of  course,  Is 
being  formed  by  the  volunteers  of  which 
there  are  a  total  of  5.466  overseas.  Of  these, 
153  are  Texans.  ranking  the  State  11th  in 
the  Nation  as  a  wellsprlng  for  Peace  Carpe 
workers. 

The  Texas  corpsmen  are  scattered  from 
Pakistan  to  Nigeria  and  represent  almost  as 
divergent  areas  of  this  home  State.  Their 
hometowns  stretch  from  El  Paso  to  Ba3rtown. 

Perhaps  the  meet  unusual  Texan  in  the 
Corps  Is  76-year-old  Ralph  Cole  of  Dallas.  A 
civil  engineer  before  he  became  a  volunteer. 
Cole  is  now  In  Pakistan  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work.  He  Is  not  above  a  little  diplomacy 
either,  according  to  a  Peace  Corps  report. 

Cole  Is  asked  continually  by  the  Pakls- 
Unls  why  the  United  States  keeps  giving 
arms  aid  to  India  without  insisting  on  set- 
tlement of  the  Kashmir  border  dispute  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Cole's  stock  an- 
swer Is  that  "they're  doing  It  aU  without 
my  permission." 

In  case  Cole  runs  out  of  answers,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  at  leaat  one  Texan  In  India 
to  balance  things  out.  Joe  Pena  of  El  Paso 
Is  Involved  In  a  unique  enterprise  with  thz«« 
other  volunteers.  They  have  set  up  their 
own  machine  tool  factory  In  a  small  town 
and  are  attempting  to  mass-produce  farm 
equipment. 

With  only  a  gas  station  Job  during  high 
school  w  background,  Joe  has  Joined  the  oth- 
ers in  setting  up  the  miniature  factory  as 
a  oo-op  that  Is  fast  becoming  a  boom  In  the 
heavily  agricultural  area. 

EDINBURG   NURSE 

In  the  neighboring  new  Federation  to 
Malaysia,  Marilyn  BlUUnek,  a  nurse  from 
Edlnburg.  Is  plying  her  trade  in  a  hoa- 
pltal.  The  most  trouble,  according  to  Mari- 
lyn, "to  keep  from  spinning  my  wheels  In  try- 
ing to  find  workable  substitutes  for  ordinary 
things  like  cleansing  tissue  and  diapers." 

There  are  two  Texans  In  Brazil,  slightly 
closer  to  home.  Nelson  Jacob  of  Goliad  and 
John  S.  Alfred,  of  Baytown.  Both  are  in 
agricultural  extension  work  and  Jacob  dou- 
bles as  an  English  te(u:her  In  a  remote  ham- 
let. Commenting  on  the  graduation  custom 
in  his  school  In  which  the  students  choose 
their  sponsor  both  for  graduation  and  a 
dance  afterwards.  Jacob  reported  that  he  was 
picked  by  the  'Sigllest  girl  In  the  claas." 


Richard  Moos,  of  Hondo,  Is  even  closer  to 
home,  in  El  Salvador  where  he  la  busily  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  show  the  natives  literal- 
ly how  to  make  better  hay.  It  seems  there 
Is  no  haymaking  In  the  little  country  despite 
lush  growth  and  long  dry  spells.  Moos  is 
using  new  grass  varieties  and  trench  silos 
to  change  aU  that. 

"Minding  the  store"  In  Washington  Is  a 
covey  of  Texans  who  operate  the  business 
end  of  the  Corps.  Moyers.  who  Is  second  In 
command  to  Director  Sargent  Shrlver.  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  outstanding  men  In  Gov- 
ernment. At  28  he  vras  one  of  the  young- 
est Presidential  appointments  In  history  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Moyers  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Texas  and  won  a  Rotary  International 
scholarship  for  a  year's  study  abroad.  He 
was  information  director  for  the  Southwest 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  In  K)rt  Worth 
before  Joining  the  then  Senator  Johnson's 
staff  In  1050. 

HARDm-SIMMONS  TTNIVERSITT  GRADUATE 

A  trio  of  Texans  help  publicize  the  Peace 
Corps  at  home  and  abroad.  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Public  Affairs  Is  Lloyd  Wright,  of 
Hale  Center;  Phillip  D.  Hardberger,  of  O'Don- 
nell.  Is  communications  director;  and  Ruth 
Schumm,  of  Dallas.  Is  a  special  feature  writer. 

Wright,  who  helps  direct  recruiting  and 
Information  and  advertising.  Is  a  Hardin- 
Slmmons  graduate,  president  of  the  Hardin. 
Simmons  University  Student  Council  in 
1052-53.  He  Is  also  a  former  publicist  for 
Texas  Baptist  organizations. 

Hardberger.  another  Texas  Baptist  alum- 
nus. Is  a  Baylor  graduate  and  possessor  of 
a  varied  newspaper  and  writing  backgroimd. 

Miss  Schumm  was  formerly  with  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  then  a  member  of  Vice  President  John- 
son's staff.  She  is  one  of  Washington's  best 
known  newspaper  women. 


TEXAS  HAS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  RE- 
PEAL ITS  POLL  TAX  ON  NOVEM- 
BER 9 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  weekend,  Saturday,  November 
2,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  an 
antipoll  tax  rally  in  Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 
sponsored  by  the  league  of  women  vot- 
ers and  other  groups.  This  meeting  was 
also  addressed  by  the  mayor  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  a  number  of  other  speakers. 

Texas  has  an  election  on  November  9, 
1963,  and  on  the  ballot  will  be  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to 
allow  a  vote  for  or  against  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in 
elections.  The  league  of  women  voters 
has  performed  a  distinguished  public 
service  In  Texas  in  bringing  this  vital 
issue  to  public  attention,  and  in  leading 
the  fight  for  repeal. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  years 
for  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  shackle 
on  the  voter  of  low  Income  are  pointing 
out  that  vast  confusion  will  result  in 
Texas  when  the  Federal  amendment 
passes.  If  Texas  retains  a  poll  tax  on  the 
State  leveL 

Because  there  Is  some  national  inter- 
est in  the  outcome  of  Texas'  November 
9  election  for  or  against  repeal  of  the 
poll,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  an  excerpt  from 
my  remarks  at  an  antipoU  tax  rally  held 
in  Exposition  Hall  In  Corpus  Christi, 
Nueces  County,  Tex.,  on  November  2. 
1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows : 

The  poll  tax  U  a  barricade  to  voting.  The 
records  prove  it.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that 
of  the  11  States  with  a  poll  tax  requirement 
for  voting  since  1020.  all  11  States  had  the  11 
worst  records  for  low  percentage  of  people 
voting  in  the  entire  United  States  In  na- 
tional elections  in  1058  and  again  In  1060. 

Let's  take  1060  first.  A  State-by-Stat« 
breakdown  of  voter  percentages  In  votes  cast 
In  November  1960,  for  presidential  electors, 
shows  the  11  States  with  a  poU  tax  history 
since  1920,  have  the  worst  11  State  voting 
records  In  this  order,  and  I  quote  from 
Census  Bureau  figures: 

North  Carolina.  40th  with  64.3  percent  of 
adults  voting. 

Tenjiessee,  41st  with  60.6  percent  at  adults 
voting. 

Florida,  42d  with  40.8  percent  of  adtiltt 
voting. 

Louisiana,  43d  with  46.7  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

Texas,  44th  with  43.4  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

Arkansas,  45th  with  41.7  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

Virginia,  46th  with  34.4  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

South  Carolina,  47th  with  81.6  percent  of 
adults  voting. 

Georgia,  48th  with  81.3  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

Alabama,  40th  with  31.2  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

Mississippi,  60tb  with  26.6  percent  ot 
adults  voting. 

Of  these  11  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas  still  have  a 
poll  tax.  Of  the  remaining  six  with  a  poll 
tax  history,  Tennessee  abolished  the  poll  tax 
as  a  voting  requirement  in  1050;  South  Caro- 
lina in  1050;  OeorgU.  1048;  Florida.  1087; 
Louisiana.  1034;  North  Carolina,  1020.  Re- 
gardless of  why  an  Individual  State  may  have 
decided  to  Impose  a  poll  tax,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  It  has  served  as  a 
shackle  on  the  potential  voter,  a  barrier  to 
the  ballot  box.  a  blockade  on  a  full  voter 
partibipatlon,  and  continues  to  do  eo  where 
it  Is  In  effect. 

By  contrast,  some  of  the  States  with  higher 
turnout  of  adults  voting  for  Preeident  in 
1060  are: 

Idaho  with  80.6  percent  of  adults  voting. 

New  Hampshire  with  80.6  percent  of  adulta 
voting. 

Utah  with  70.0  percent  of  adults  voting. 

South  Dakota  with  78.8  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

California  with  70.6  percent  of  adulta 
voting. 

New  York  with  67.6  percent  of  adults 
voting. 

Back  in  1068  the  same  11  States  with  a 
poU  tax  history  at  sometime  since  1020,  still 
ranked  as  the  11  with  the  lowest  and  worst 
voting  record.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
48  States.  The  position  of  the  11  poll  tax 
States  changed  a  little,  but  they  stiU  had 
the  worst  voting  percentage  turnout  of  the 
48  States.  Here  Is  how  they  ranked  In  the 
November  1958  election.  In  votes  for  V£. 
Representatives : 

North  Carolina.  38th  with  S4.7  percent  of 
the  adult  population  voting. 

Virginia.  30th  with  10.8  percent. 

Tennessee,  40th  with  18  percent. 

Florida  41rt  with  17.4  percent. 

Texas,  4ad  with  14.6  percent. 

Alabama.  iSd  with  13.2  percent. 

Louisiana.  44th  with  10.4  percent. 

Georgia.  45th  with  6.9  percent. 

South  Carolina.  46th  with  6.4  percent. 

Arkansas.  47th  with  6.8  percent. 

Mississippi.  48th  with  only  6.3  percent. 

The  11  States  with  a  poU  tax  history  ranked 
the  lowest,  though  «  had  repealed  thrtr  poU 
tajM*.  some  a  generation  aga    Onoe  a  State 
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Kutttn  voter  d1«criinln>ilon  tor  a  long  period 
of  jt»n  becauM  of  the  poll  tax  barrier,  the  re- 
moval of  that  barrier  doee  not  result  In  all 
adulu  voting  Immediately.  Years  are  re- 
quired before  the  majority  ot  adults.  baiT*d 
from  voting  by  the  poU  tax.  acquire  the  habit 
of  votii^  after  that  poll  tax  shackle  Is  cast 
off.  Texas  nseds  to  cut  down  the  poll  tax 
bars,  and  to  begin  the  )ob  of  training  her 
people  for  full  voter  parUclpation.  History 
shows  that  it  will  take  years  of  hard  work 
by  many  people  and  organisations  to  rid  a 
majority  of  adult  Texans  of  the  generations- 
old  habit  of  not  voting. 

I  am  coauthor  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(the  Impending  a4th  amendment)  which 
would  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement 
to  vote  In  Federal  elections  far  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Vice  President,  and  President. 
This  amendment,  which  required  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  SUtes  before  beoooa- 
loig  a  part  at  the  Constitution,  has  alretMly 
been  ratified  by  36  State  legislatures. 
ItotiAcatton  by  only  two  mors  States  are 
needed,  and  this  amendment  will  be  a  part 
ot  ttM  Constitution.  I  am  confident  that  It 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
Manih  1S64.  before  the  next  elections  in 
l^xas  and  the  Nation.  But  this  amendment 
wUl  apply  only  to  Federal  elections;  it  will 
not  remove  the  pall  tax  requirement  In  elec- 
ttoos  for  candidates  for  State  or  local  office, 
for  Governor  or  the  State  legislature. 

If  the  Federal  amendment  Is  adopted  and 
we  are  faced  next  year  with  the  proepoct  o* 
m  |ioU  tax  reqTilrement  on  the  State  level 
and  no  poll  tax  on  the  Federal  level.  Texas 
will  gain  a  doubtful  dlstineUon;  it  will  rank 
first  as  a  State  of  election  confusion. 

If  the  Texas  poU  tax  is  not  repealed  on 
Noveoaber  9,  each  person  who  wants  to  vote 
In  Texas  in  the  1904  eleeUons  will  have  to 
qualify  under  two  sets  of  qualification  re- 
quirements, one  In  Federal  elections,  the 
otber  in  State  and  county  elections.  There 
would  be  two  separate  ballots,  two  separate 
ballot  boocee.  two  different  qualified  voter 
lists.  We  would  have  confusion  confounded, 
and  ohaos  at  the  ballot  box.  The  failure  to 
repeal  the  Texas  poll  tax  smendment  would 
make  voting  In  Texas  the  most  difficult  gov- 
emn^tntal  effort  since  Eteconstructlon  days. 
It  would  deny  democracy  and  promote  chl- 
cansry  and  confusion. 

It  wooM  be  hard  to  tell  who  should  vote 
and,  afterwards,  who  won  what  election.  We 
would  have  thousands  and  thousands  <rf 
people  going  to  the  poUs  to  cast  a  vote  for 
their  President,  only  to  find  they  cannot  vote 
for  Ooremor.    CcnfuMon  would  reign. 

For  a  atomightforward  election  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  American  people,  the  poll 
tas  aokendment  should  be  repealed,  and  all 
Toter*  enabled  to  vote  for  all  officers  wKh 
ooa  quallflcatiOD,  on  one  ballot  at  one  ballot 
box,  as  Texans  have  been  accustomed  to 
doing. 

PADRK     ISLAND     NATIONAL     SEA- 
SHORE RECREATION  AREA  PROM- 
ISES  BOTH   RECREATIONAL   AND 
BCONOMIC  BENEFITS 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  FresMent. 
the  achievements  of  this  administration 
and  the  87th  Congress  In  conservation  of 
hundreds  of  miles  of  seashore  In  three 
new  national  seashore  recreation  areas, 
exceeds  the  record  of  any  prevloui  Con- 
gress in  this  &^d.    Padre  Island.  Cape 
Cod.  and  Point  Reyes  were  added  to  the 
national  seashore  heritage. 

As  author  of  the  Senate  bill  which  led 
to  estaUlahlng  of  the  National  Seashore 
Recreation  Area  on  Padre  Island,  off  the 
gulf  coast  of  Texas,  last  year,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  aee  borne  cut  the  promise  at 
economic  benem  to  my  State  as  a  result 
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of  the  enactment  of  this  bilL  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  preservation  of  a  nat- 
ural resource  in  Its  primitive  state  to  to 
insure  its  availability  to  the  public  for 
all  time.  However,  the  economic  benefits 
are  important,  too. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  were  enabled  to 
pass  the  Padre  Island  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  House  and  later  to  win  enabling  leg- 
islation In  Texas  was  the  foresight  and 
hard  work  of  many  people  in  Texas.  A 
good  example  is  Cameron  County  Judge 
Oscar  C.  Dancy,  who  worked  not  only  in 
his  home  territory,  but  who  came  to 
Washington  several  times  at  his  own  ex- 
pjense  to  testify  in  hearings  on  the  Padre 
Island  bill. 

Cameron  County  has  also  been  respon- 
sible under  Judge  Dancy 's  leadership  for 
40  years  for  development  of  a  part  of 
Padre  Island  not  included  in  the  81  Mt 
miles  of  national  seashore  area.  To  Il- 
lustrate the  economic  benefits  already 
accruing  in  my  home  State  as  a  result  of 
increased  tourist  interest  in  Padre  Island, 
even  though  the  Federal  Government  has 
only  recently  begun  acquisition  of  the 
open  beach.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  articles: 
First.  "Seashore  Beckons  Padre:  Na- 
tional Mecca"  from  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle of  September  8.  1963;  and  'Padre 
Island's  Siren  Song,"  from  Texas  Game 
and  Fish,  October  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
Sept.  8.  19681 
Padex:  National    Mzcca 
Corpus  Chxisti. — Confident  Texans  expect 
that  80  miles  of  seashore  area  In  its  natural 
state  will  soon  become  dotted  with  thousands 
of    vacatlonere.    sportsmen,    campers,    bird- 
watchers,   and    photographers.      The    newly 
authorized   Padre   Island   National   Seashore 
Area    Is    destined    to    spark    unprecedented 
tourist    activity    for    the    Lone    Star    State, 
especially  around  the  Gateway  City — Corpus 
Chrlstl — a  booming  resort  area  in  its  own 
right. 

The  seashore  area,  to  be  in  full  swing  by 
1966.  Is  expected  to  be  a  tourist  magnet  for 
the  entire  State.  Travel  spokesmen  feel  it 
will  draw  thousands  of  new  visitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
to  the  bustling  resort  metropolis  ot  Corpus 
Chrlstl  where  almost  aoO.OOO  permanent  resi- 
dents already  welcome  some  100.000  out-of- 
town  visitors  and  convention  delegates  an- 
nually. 

The  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Is  on 
the  south  Texas  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
between  Corpus  Chrlstl  and  Brownsville.  It 
Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  warm  waters 
of  Laguna  Madre.  with  lU  exceptional  water- 
fowl and  fish,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  island,  a  110-mlle-long  strip  of  sand 
that  hugs  the  Texas  gvilf  coast,  is  no  more 
than  4  miles  wide  and.  at  the  crest  of  one  of 
its  nmnerous  dunes,  is  only  a  few  feet  high. 
The  Matiotial  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  set  aside  three  other 
public  areas  for  seashore  recreation:  Cape 
Hatteras.  N.C.;  Point  Reyes.  Calif.;  axui  Cape 
Cod,  Mass. 

Official  Interest  in  Padre  Island  as  a  na- 
tional seashore  datea  back  to  1934  when  a 
survey  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast  was  made 
under  the  emergency  conservation  work  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  the  laland  was  recom- 
mended as  a  national  beach  park.  In  1940. 
another  study  was  made  of  the  Texas  gulf 
coast,  and  Padre  Island  was  recommended 


for  national  seashore  rtatxis.  A  rcetudy  of 
the  IsUnd  was  made  in  i947  and  again  the 
recommendation  was  for  administration  by 
the  National  Park  Bervioe  for  poUic  use  and 
enjoyment.  The  complete  survey  of  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  In  1954  and  1955 
again  pointed  to  Padre  Island  as  a  national 
seashore.  In  December  1M7,  National  Park 
Service  authorized  a  study  to  "detemlne  def- 
initely and  finally  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
project." 

Congressional  legislative  action  begun  in 
1958.  was  climaxed  when  President  John  F. 
Kermedy  signed  the  Padre  seashore  bill  into 
law  on  September  28.  1962.  almost  30  years 
after  the  first  studies  recommending  the  area. 
The  law  authorlees  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  lands  and  waters  within  a 
described  area  encompassing  somewhere  near 
237,900  acres,  including  a  large  amount  of 
State  lands. 

The  law  provides  that  State  and  county 
owned  lands  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  To  this  end.  the 
Texas  legislature  enacted,  and  the  Governor 
approved  In  Aprtl  1968,  legislation  consenting 
to  the  acquisition  and  directing  the  school 
land  board  to  convey  to  the  United  States, 
the  State  lands  (except  minerals)  within  the 
authorized  seashore  boundary.  Formal 
transfer  of  the  deed  to  Texas- owned  land  in 
the  seashore  area  to  the  Federal  Government 
was  accomplished  on  August  23.  in  Austin. 

Congress  has  appropriated  81 S  million 
to  start  immediate  acquisition  of  private 
property  within  the  seashore  area. 

A  superintendent,  a  land  acquisition  officer 
and  a  chief  park  ranger,  together  with  their 
clerical  help  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  sea- 
shore staff  until  Btifflcient  land  has  been 
acquired  to  begin  development. 

Karly  stages  of  development  will  stress  fa- 
cilities for  picnic  and  camping  areas,  fish- 
ing piers,  trailer  parks,  marinas,  and  visitor 
centers. 

OcHiceeelon  stands,  overnight  acconimoda- 
tions  and  other  private  development  proj- 
ects are  expected  to  be  built  outside  the  park 
area. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  expected  to 
build  roads  into  the  seashore  area  from  each 
end  of  the  Island  with  access  sptirs  to  the 
beach,  campgrounds,  and  other  visitors' 
facilities. 

[From  the  Texas  Oame  and  Fish  magazine, 

October  1963] 

Padxb  Islawd's  Sixkn  Sono 

(By  Jack  Galloway) 

The  silver  shaft  of  waveewept  sand  stabs 
Its  way  117  miles  down  the  southern  Texas 
coastline.  Honed  by  the  endless  caress  of 
the  surf,  whetted  by  the  salt  breeze  and  tem- 
pered by  the  fire  of  a  blazing  summer  sun, 
the  knife-blade  profile  of  Padre  Island  la 
cutting  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  vacationers 
from  throughout  the  Nation. 

Steeped  In  history  and  luxuriating  in  love- 
liness, the  very  sands  themselves  seem  to 
whUper  the  echoes  ct  Cabeaa  de  Vaca. 
Pineda.  Padre  Balll.  and  the  cannibal  Karan- 
kawa  Indians.  But  these  early  travelers  left 
little  of  lasting  note  behind,  save  an  occa- 
sional handful  of  Spanish  coins  uncovered 
by  indefatigable  beachcombers,  and  a  his- 
torical flavor  that  adds  Its  own  special  lure 
to  this  semltroplcal  Island  playground. 

Now  the  island  Is  being  discovered  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  this  time  by  the  modern 
day  band  known  as  tourists,  and  It  appears 
likely  that  their  mark  wUl  prove  Indelible. 
On  Padre  Island's  southern  tip.  the  Influx 
of  La  Belle  Tourlste  is  bringing  permanent 
and  lasting  change.  But  no  one  Is  complain- 
ing; It's  a  long  Island,  with  lots  of  room. 

The  responsibility  for  this  change  rests 
primarily  on  the  needs  of  the  vacationing 
public  Itself,  but  more  directly  on  the  opera- 
tion of  what  Is  perhaps  the  aaost  ambitious 
county  park  system  In  the  entire  State. 
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In  1954  Cameron  County  made  south 
Padre  Island  accessible  to  everyone  by  span- 
ning the  Lagiina  Madre  with  the  Queen  Isa- 
bella Causeway  at  Port  Isabel.  At  the  same 
time  a  system  of  county  parks  was  instituted 
on  the  island,  which  at  the  time  contained 
only  a  few  scattered  fishing  shacks.  The 
beginning  was  timorous  and  Inau^lclous. 
but  when  the  Cameron  County  parks  got 
going,  private  development  followed  inevi- 
tably behind,  to  the  ptolnt  that  south  Padre 
Island  now  boasts  luxury  resort  hotels  and 
scores  of  private  vacation  homes. 

This  year  the  developmental  growth  has 
received  added  impetus,  with  three  major 
projects  for  the  two  Cameron  County  parks. 
There  Is  simply  no  predicting  how  far  it  will 
go. 

Long  before  the  slender  island  was  named 
Padre,  after  a  Spanish  priest  who  was  deeded 
the  land  by  the  King  of  Spain,  Spanish  sea- 
going adventurers  called  the  long  barrier 
reef  "Isla  Blanca,"  Spanish  for  "white  Island." 
The  Cameron  County  Park  Board  has  per- 
petuated the  title  in  its  Initial  park  de- 
velopment on  the  extreme  tip  of  South  Padre 
Islatid.  Isla  Blanca  Park  now  offers  com- 
Idete  facilities  for  vacationers  the  year 
round,  and  more  is  in  prospect. 

Just  completed  In  Isla  Blanca  Park  Is  a 
1125,000  recreational  pavilion.  Tlie  multi- 
purpose facility  houses  the  office  of  the  p«urk 
director,  as  well  as  shuffleboard  courts,  vol- 
leyball eqiilpment  and  other  recreational 
provisions.  It  also  doubles  as  a  convention 
and  activity  center,  with  the  capacity  for 
aooonunodatlng  1,000  persons  at  open  con- 
vention, or  some  750  at  banquet.  Archi- 
tecturally outstanding,  the  recreational  pa- 
vilion wUl  answer  a  long-felt  need  on  south 
Texas'  pleasure  Island.  It  is  the  frosting  on 
an  already  well-sampled  resort  and  recrea- 
tion cake. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  trailer  spaces 
are  booked  solid  throughout  the  sununer  in 
the  trailer  park  at  Isla  Blanca  Park,  with 
easily  three-fourths  of  that  capacity  utilized 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Complete  trailer  facil- 
ities are  available,  with  running  water,  elec- 
tricity and  sewer  connactions.  The  Cameron 
County  Park  Board  is  planning  additional 
trailer  sites  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  as 
mobile  home  travel  increases  In  popvUarlty 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Sununer  and  winter  visitors  who  prefer  the 
more  simple  acconunodations  for  beach 
vacationing  enjoy  the  overnight  shelters  of 
Isla  Blanca  Park.  With  no  glamor  at- 
tempted, these  facilities  are  the  next  step 
alxjve  camping  out.  The  shelters  contain 
bunk  beds  for  four  people  (with  additional 
cots  avaUable)  electric  hot  plates  and  a  cold- 
water  shower.  Tenants  use  the  central  bath- 
hotise  facilities  of  the  trailer  park.  A* 
nearly  primitive  as  they  are.  however,  the 
17  overnight  shelters  are  filled  throughout 
the  sununer  season. 

Equally  popular  are  the  32  open  cabanas  in 
Isla  Blanca  Park.  Fronting  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  cabanas  are  daytime  rental  facili- 
ties, available  unUl  10  pjn.  for  lounging. 
lo«iflng,  showering,  barbecuing,  and  as  a  place 
to  call  home  base  during  a  day's  outing  at 
the  beach. 

Visitors  who  simply  want  a  place  to  spread 
out  their  picnic  Ixinoh  in  the  shade  enjoy 
the  picnic  pavilion  and  the  patio  at  the  bath- 
house, both  Just  a  short  walk  over  the  sand 
dunes  to  the  broad  expanse  of  open  beach 
In  Isla  Blanca  Park.  Iliere.  also,  are  picnic 
tables,  set  up  under  colorful  sunshades. 

Is  it  a  vacationer's  paradise?  Perhaps  so 
and  perhaps  not,  for  so  varied  are  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  our  Nation's  meandering 
pleasure  seekers  that  one  man's  cup  of 
orange  pekoe  might  well  be  another's  hem- 
lock. But  the  Cameron  County  parks  on 
South  Padre  Island  are  constantly  institut- 
ing changes  and  planning  new  facilities  to 
reach  that  happy  state  somewhere  on  the 
pekoe  Bide,  at  least. 


Itinerant  beachgoers  raised  the  forensic 
roof  a  few  years  ago  when  automobile  traffic 
was  closed  off  on  the  beach  In  Isla  Blanca 
Park.  The  action  cut  off  the  cavalier  Joys  of 
blasting  the  family  llxzle  through  the  sand 
to  spend  a  day's  outing  living  out  of  the 
car  and  leaving  the  litter  for  the  sand  crabs, 
seagulls  and  wafting  breezes.  But  what  was 
also  accomplished  was  the  making  of  prob- 
ably the  safest  public  beach  on  the  Texas 
gulf  coast.  Parents  can  feel  content  to  let 
the  kids  run  and  play  through  the  sand  and 
surf  of  Isla  Blanca  Park  with  their  own  child- 
hood abandon.  The  surf  and  sandgoers  are 
constantly  under  the  protective  eye  of  well- 
trained  lifeguards,  watching  from  high  above 
the  throng  in  candy-8trip>ed  guard  towers. 
The  safety  record  in  Isla  Blanca  Park  is 
Impeccable. 

The  park's  roster  of  public  facilities  Is  im- 
pressive already,  but  it  continues  to  grow. 

Now  under  construction  in  Isla  Blanca 
Park  is  the  Initial  phase  of  a  long-range 
development  program.  Construction  on  a 
marina  and  boatel  near  the  foot  of  the 
causeway  bridge  in  Isla  Blanca  Park  was 
begun  recently  by  a  development  firm.  The 
primary  construction  phase  will  establish  a 
martna  with  30  boat  slips  and  complete  boat- 
handling  facilities,  providing  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  adjacent  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  a  quick  outboard  run  to  the 
favorite  bay-fishing  haunts  of  the  Laguna 
Madre.  The  firm  envisions  ultimately  as 
many  as  400  boat  slips  for  the  marina  In- 
stallation. 

The  firm  holds  option  on  additional  park 
land  for  the  construction  of  a  marlneland 
exhibit,  to  be  built  across  the  street  from 
the  marina  and  boatel.  It  also  plans  to 
build  an  oceanographlc  research  laboratory, 
from  which  extensive  research  and  explora- 
tory operations  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can 
be  launched. 

All  thU  In  Isla  Blanca  Park. 

But  there  is  a  second  Cameron  County 
park. 

Five  miles  up  South  Padre  Island  from  all 
this  activity  is  Andy  Bowie  Park,  named  for 
a  former  county  commissioner.  Until  this 
year  it  was  undeveloped,  open  beach.  Now 
Andy  Bowie  Park  has  sprouted  a  fishing  pier 
that  extends  500  feet  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  one  of  the  UKMt  choice  fishing  spots  on 
the  lower  gulf  coast.  Another  private  en- 
terprise venture  operating  under  lease  from 
the  Cameron  County  park  system,  the  fishing 
pier  contains  a  aoo-foot  T-head  on  the  end, 
in  water  18  to  20  feet  deep.  At  that  point 
the  ocean  bottom  drops  abruptly,  providing 
deep  sea  fishing  the  easy  way — without  sea 
sickness.  At  the  entrance  to  the  pier  is  a 
concession  and  bait  stand,  built  out  over 
the  water,  where  the  general  beach-going 
public  as  well  as  the  pier- fishing  clientele 
can  have  sandwiches  and  what-have-you 
while  enjoying  the  spendid  vista  of  the  waves 
rolling  in  below,  with  the  unbroken  and 
seemingly  endless  sweep  of  Padre  Island 
stretched  out  beyond. 

The  fishing  pier  is  the  first  installation  In 
the  planned  overall  development  of  Andy 
Bowie  Park.  Envisioned  for  the  very  near  fu- 
ture is  a  complete  tent  and  overnight  trailer 
campgroimd  to  be  laid  out  with  all  proper 
facilities  Just  across  the  sand  dunes  from 
the  rolling  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Also  In  the 
master  plan  is  a  camp  and  youth  activity 
center  for  the  Laguna  Madre  side  of  Andy 
Bowie  Park. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  no  limit. 

But  the  rumble  of  the  tourist  herds  is 
'growing  louder  and  louder  across  the  hori- 
zon, and  as  their  Influx  grows,  more  facili- 
ties are  certain  to  be  added.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  with  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  soon  to  occupy  the  middle  80  miles 
of  the  Island,  the  southern  end.  Immediately 
adjacent,  as  it  is.  to  Mexico  and  the  lush  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  will  someday  biugeon  into 
another  Miami   Beach.     Others  say,  "Who 


wants  it?  We  like  our  Padre  Island  the  way 
It  is,  relaxed  and  peaceful." 

But  there  remains  a  whelping  lot  of  Is- 
land, with  room  for  many  things. 

The  Cameron  County  Park  Board  is  now 
receiving  many  requests  from  various  en- 
trepreneurs who  wo\Ud  like  to  put  this 
facility  and  that  into  the  county  parks.  And 
as  South  Padre  Island's  popularity  grows, 
so  will  the  requests,  so  that  the  major  devel- 
opment problem  of  the  future  is  likely  to 
be  that  of  separating  the  what's-good-for- 
the-parks  from  the  what's-bad,  trying  to 
keep  most  of  the  development,  as  it  were,  on 
the  pekoe  side  of  the  tourist's  cup.  . 


CIVILIAN  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preaident, 
more  and  more  people  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  civilian  leadership  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  evident 
determination  of  this  civilian  leadership 
to  downgrade  and  Ignore  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  distinguished  military  ex- 
perts on  matters  which  are  vital  to  our 
national  security.  I  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  1961  I  first  raised  the  cry 
here  in  the  Senate  against  what  was 
popularly  known  as  the  muzzling  of  our 
mllltary  leaders  by  the  civilian  leader- 
ship in  the  Pentagon  and  also  by  the 
State  Department.  My  efforts  to  present 
this  to  the  public  were  hampered,  ridi- 
culed, and  ignored  as  much  as  possible 
by  many  In  the  Congress,  In  the  news 
media,  and  particularly  by  the  civilian 
leadership  In  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  evidence  has  come  to  the  fore 
to  the  effect  that  our  military  leaders 
are  having  to  take  a  back  seat  to  com- 
puting machines  and  the  civilian  whiz 
kids  who  seem  to  make  most  of  the  de- 
cisions In  the  Pentagon  these  days 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  distinguished  military  analyst,  Mr. 
Oeorge  Fielding  Eliot,  has  written  for 
the  American  Legion  magazine  of  No- 
vember 1963,  an  eloquent  article  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Conflict  In  the  Penta- 
gon: Does  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Put 
Housekeeping  Ahead  of  National  Secu- 
rity?— That's  the  Question." 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  congressional 
concern  over  the  muzzling  and  down- 
grading of  our  military  leaders,  I  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  would 
find  this  article  to  be  interesting  and  in- 
formative reading.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Rkcoao 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

THS  CONTUCT   Of  TKX  PXMTAGOM 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
In  the  early  spring  of  1963,  the  lightnings 
of  press  and  congressional  criticism  played 
fiercely  around  the  unbowed  head  of  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  the  dynamic  and  very  tough 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  occasion  of  this  violent  outburst  was 
McNamara's  decision  to  award  the  contract 
for  a  new  aircraft — called  TFX  for  taotloal 
fighter  experimental — to  General  Dynamics 
of  Port  W<»-th,  Tex.,  Instead  of  the  Boeing 
fh-m  at  Seattle,  Waeh. 

This  contract  Is  not  peanuts.  It  Involves 
the  prodiaotlon  of  iq>  to  1,700  planes  for  the 
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TXvrg  AAtf  Air  Fare*,  and  Um  total  prlc*  tec 
attached  to  It  U  estlmstMl  at  ••  to  $7  OUUoo. 
It  alao  InTOlToa  ao.OOO  pilSM  Jote  in  tb«  pe- 
riod 19«3-19a».  So  wban  It  WM  dIaelOMd 
that  Boetnc'a  bid  liad  aetnaUy  b««n  aom*- 
whAt  kMrar  than  that  of  the  auoecaaful  Qaa- 
erai  Dynamlea  outfit,  outrased  erlea  wet* 
haard  both  fratn  tha  kiaara  and  from  dlaap- 
polntad  poUtldana  such  aa  Senatcr  HcmiT  M. 
JacxaoM.  Dwaocnt.  q€  Waahtngton  The  tot- 
tar  tmiaadlataly  damanded  a  cloaad-door  in- 
qxilry  by  the  Senate'a  Prmanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  chaired  by  the  redoubt- 
able Senator  Johj*  L.  ICcClsxxan.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  oatenalbly  to  determine  whether 
favoritism  played  auiy  part  In  the  decision. 
Senator  Jacxsow  hardly  beltevfd  that  Mc- 
Namara  had  been  influencsd  by  favoritism. 
What  ha  did  think  U  what  many  other 
anxloxis  liembers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  iTain  aayinf.  openly  for  the  most  part 
and  with  increaaing  frequeiM:y — that  Mc- 
Namara  ia  paying  InsulBclent  attention  to 
the  view*  of  professional  military  men  and 
tends  to  make  high-level  decisions  of  great 
military  consequence  largely  on  data  supplied 
by  yoong,  fast  thinking  civilian  analysts 
whoae  military   experience  la  aero. 

Tlie  lieOeUan  inveatlgatioD,  as  far  aa  re- 
vealed, has  focused  on  the  point  that  in  the 
TFX  decision.  McMamara  set  aside  the  re- 
peated and  unanimous  recoounendations  of 
the  military  evaluation  boards,  all  of  which 
favored  the  Boeing  offer  as  promising  su- 
perior performance.  Leaks  from  the  investi- 
gation resulted  In  headlines  playing  up  this 
feature,  and  leaks  from  other  Interested 
Bouroea — some  in  the  Pentagon  itself — added 
to  tha  clamor. 

Similar  charges  of  Ignoring  nxilitaxy  advice 
had  already  been  leveled  at  McNamara  in 
regard  to  his  refusal  to  go  ahead  with  the 
R8-70  long-range  strike  plane,  his  cancella- 
tion of  the  Skybolt  airborne  mlasfle,  and 
his  delay  in  advancing  tha  mke-Zets  anti- 
missile missUs  from  a  research  project  to 
production  status.  Any  notions  that  the 
hearings  would  cause  the  stubborn  Secre- 
tary  to  change  hla  decision  about  TFX  were 
wrong. 

Instead,  he  fought  back  with  his  usual 
vigor.  "Fluting  Bob  is  at  It  again."  said 
Time,  quoting  licNamara's  angi^  statement 
to  the  M'i<^»*"*n  snboommlttse  that  its  leaks 
and  partial  Mleasea  at  testimony  had  "need- 
lessly undenninsd  public  conAdence  in  tha 
integrity  and  Judgment  of  the  highest  o£- 
flcala  of  the  Department  of  Defense." 

IScXamara  had  much  more  to  aay.  He 
produced — aa  he  generally  doea— carefully 
prepared  and  "quantified"  answers  about  the 
merits  of  his  dedsion.  He  had  never  taicen 
his  ey«  off  his  target:  one  plane  for  both 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  not  two  planea  as  the 
servicea  both  wanted.  This  would  save  up 
to  $1  billion  in  production  and  maintenance 
costs  and  simplified  spare  parts  inventories. 
Some  modifications  between  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  versions  would  be  permitted,  but 
C3eneral  I>3mamlcs  came  closer  to  real  "com- 
monality" (or  two-service  plane)  than  did 
Boeing.  Boeing's  design  did  promise  better 
perfonnanoe  In  socne  respects,  but  both  de- 
signs satiafted  the  basic  military  require- 
ments of  the  services. 

The  real  decision  turned  on  McNamara's 
Judgment,  relnfcoced  by  that  of  both  service 
Secretaries.  Their  dioioe  boiled  down  to 
this:  With  General  Dynamlca  we  have  a  rela- 
tively reliable  iHrom>ect  of  getting  a  steady 
flow  of  satisfactory  aircraft  according  to 
schedule;  with  Boeing  we  are  less  certain 
about  timely  delivery  and  are  not  even  sure 
thsir  lower  cost  estlauites  will  xu>t  be  offset 
by  production  bugs  besides  their  lees  satis- 
factory masting  of  the  "commonality"  re- 
q;ulr«aasnt.  So  stated,  this  was  a  deciston 
whlctk  turned  less  on  the  military  qualities 
of  the  two  designs  that  on  production  pros- 
pects and  McNamara's  tavorlta  yardstick  of 
cost  effsotlvansss.    It  was,  therafora.  a  dMl> 


alon  which  fell  properly  within  the  province 
of  the  civilian  Isadership  of  the  Defenss 
Department.  That  was  the  McMamara  story 
on  TFX.  in  aubetanoe,  and  he  stuck  to  it 

determinedly. 

A  little  later  in  the  qulng.  he  again  un- 
derlined his  determination  to  be  master  in 
his  own  house.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tloBs.  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  and  the 
Cbiti  of  Stair  of  the  Air  Force,  rugged  Pen. 
Curtis  B.  LeMay.  had  not  liked  the  TFX 
decision  and  had  said  so  to  the  McCIeUan 
committee  In  vigorous  language.  The  2- 
year  terms  ot  both  Chiefs  expired  in  August. 
Admiral  Anderson  was  suddenly  notified  that 
he  would  not  be  reappointed  for  a  second 
term,  as  had  been  the  usual  custom;  Gen- 
eral LeMay  was  reappointed  for  a  single  year 
only.  Press  and  congressional  comment 
linked  this  action  to  McNanuu-a's  discontent 
with  the  TFX  testimony  of  the  two  oOlcers. 
There  followed  subsurface  rumblings  In  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  sections  of  the  Pentagon. 
The  Navy  was  already  apprehensive  about  a 
new  McNamara  order  that  the  value  of  the 
fieet  as  a  whole  must  be  restudled  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  defending  the  fleet  against 
air  attack.  The  Air  Force,  already  smarting 
under  the  RS-70  decision  and  the  Skyt>olt 
cancellation,  foresaw  not  only  the  eventxial 
disappearance  of  manned  aircraft  as  nuclear 
delivery  systems  but  also  a  challenge  to  their 
cloee-support  mission  by  the  swift  expan- 
sion of  the  Army's  own  aviation. 

The  Army  has  made  notable  gains  under 
McNamara  (with  a  strong  assist  from  Oen. 
Maxwell  D.  Tsylor,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff).  It  rejoices  In  new 
weapons,  18  cocnbat-ready  divisions  instead 
of  11,  and  a  prospective  Increase  in  global 
mobility  with  the  expansion  of  airlift. 

But  the  Army  shares  with  the  other  serv- 
ices the  gathorlng  anxletlee  as  to  the  weight 
accorded  to  professional  experience  In  top- 
level  decisions.  The  Anderson-LeMay  crack- 
down suggested  ominously  that  McNamara 
would  not  tolerate  any  future  military  ques- 
tioning of  his  Judgments. 

"Maybe,"  some  military  long-range  think- 
ers in  the  Pentagon  began  to  reason,  "out- 
right opposition  isn't  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  McNamara  phenomenon.  He's  got 
a  hard  head,  and  whatever  impression  we 
make  is  quickly  offset  by  public  admiration 
for  his  courage  and  the  growing  notion  that 
he's  doing  a  Job  that  has  long  needed  doing 
Let's  turn  our  attention  to  improving  com- 
munications— with  the  Secretary  himself  and 
the  whole  crew  of  civilian  analysts  and  re- 
searchers he  sets  such  store  by.  Our  real 
object  ought  to  be  to  find  a  way  to  h'.tch  up 
the  McNamara  drive  and  energy  to  the  mili- 
tary values  that  he  doesn't  yet  fully  accept. 
Let's  admit  that  anal3r8is  has  some  very  real 
values  and  try  to  get  the  Secretary's  civilian 
analysts  to  admit — aa  some  of  'em  are  begin- 
ning to— that  it  also  has  Its  limits,  beyond 
which  Judgment  and  military  experience 
must  be  relied  on." 

This  "creed  of  New  Hope,"  as  skeptics 
promptly  dubbed  it,  has  shown  some  prom- 
Lse.  but  it  has  not  healed  all  the  wotinds. 
nor  allayed  the  deep-seated  misgivings,  bom 
of  even  deeper  seated  military  Instincts, 
which  torment  many  veteran  officers. 

These  Bfiisglvlngs  revolve  around  two  ques- 
tions which  bear  directly  on  the  sectirity  of 
the  Nation. 

1.  Is  the  development  of  decisionmaking 
machinery  which  Is  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  "a  very  special  kind  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  a  most  tinusual  array  of 
assistants'*  producing  a  defense  establlah- 
ment  which  can  be  readily  and  smoothly 
taken  over  by  Mr.  McNamara's  successor  in 
office?  Win  not  the  Inevitable  change,  when 
it  comes,  result  in  an  interval  of  relative 
chaos  which  an  alert  enemy  might  wall  an- 
ticipate, and  which  (if  it  occurs  as  the  result 
of  an  election)  might  be  so  predictable  that 


hostile    exploitation    could   be   prepared    In 
advance? 

S.  Have  overcentrallcation  and  overcivll- 
ianlsation  already  impaired  the  capability 
of  the  defense  establishment  to  react  effec- 
tively and  In  timely  fashion  to  any  sudden 
emergency^-especlally  one  which  might  re- 
quire prompt  transfer  of  authority  and  re- 
sponslblUty  to  military  commanders?  In 
short,  is  the  military  being  stripped  of  Initia- 
tive which  it  must  exercise  in  an  emergency? 
The  one  major  crisis  of  the  McNamara 
regime  was  the  naval  "quarantine"  at  Cuba 
last  year  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles  from  the  Island.  Its  han- 
dling served  to  feed  the  anxieties  over  the 
destruction  of  military  Initiative.  In  the 
Cuban  Instance,  the  established  system  of 
military  control  was  literally  pushed  aside 
in  favor  of  a  committee,  largely  civilian 
in  composition  and  chaired  by  the  President 
in  person,  which  met  daily  during  the  crisis. 
It  issued,  through  Secretary  McNamara.  the 
most  detailed  dally  ordera  covering  such 
minute  points  as  the  exact  type  and  scope 
of  aerial  reconnaissance  to  be  carried  out 
each  day.  and  Just  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  Inspect  each  Soviet  ahip  departii^t 
Cuba  with  a  deckload  of  missiles. 

The  responsible  operational  command  was 
the  Atlantic  Command  under  Adm.  Robert 
L.  Dennison,  with  which  officer  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara should  normally  have  communicated 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  means 
of  a  directive  embodying  the  President's 
orders.  The  details  of  execution  should  have 
been  left  in  Admiral  Dennlson's  experienced 
and  able  hands,  and  in  those  of  his  naval 
task  force  commanders  and  the  ship  skip- 
pers— a  course  far  more  efilclent  and  far  safer 
than  trying  to  run  the  ahow  from  a  Waah- 
Ington  conunlttee  room  practically  on  an 
hour-to-hour  basis. 

The  conscioxisneas  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  breathing  down  his  neck  was 
certainly  no  help  to  Admiral  Dennison.  The 
constant  stream  of  minutely  detailed  or- 
dera— iMii  always  either  reeponslve  to  a 
changing  situation  or  consistent  with  pre- 
vious instructions — was  no  help  to  the  com- 
manders who  were  actxially  dealing  with  the 
situation  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  was  a  very 
special  Instance,  one  In  which  the  President 
himself  felt  so  deep  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
where  the  Soviet  reaction  was  so  uncertain 
and  potenUally  terrible,  that  the  tightest 
kind  otf  personal  Presidential  grip  on  the 
controls  was  an  inescapable  requirement. 
But  allowing  for  that,  was  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  oi  Defense  to  protect  the 
Integrity  of  the  military  chain  of  command 
in  passing  on  the  President's  orders,  instead 
at  taking  personal  charge  himself? 

"Certainly,  in  principle."  an  offlccr  com- 
mented. "But  although  tbs  principle  in- 
volved has  been  developed  from  the  military 
experience  of  36  centuries,  that's  Just  no 
mecois  of  communicating  It  to  McNamara  so 
that  hell  accept  it.  He's  simply  incapable 
of  realizing  that  there  can  be  times  when  the 
decision  ol  what  to  do  next  Is  much  better 
left  to  a  three-stripe  destroyer  skipper  stand- 
ing on  his  bridge  looking  at  a  situation  than 
to  Bob  McNamara  sitting  in  Washington  with 
all  the  miracles  at  modern  communlcatloo  at 
his  service." 

Military  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous  that 
McNamara's  basic  difficulty  from  the  first 
day  he  took  office  has  been  Just  this  baffling 
inability  to  communicate  with  professional 
military  men.  He  thinks  fast  and  learns  in- 
credibly fast  in  terms  of  facU  and  figures, 
but  not  in  terms  of  intangibles.  He  has  an 
energy  and  drive  which  have  been  described 
as  "ferocioiis."  He  U  impatient  with  answers 
to  question  which  are  slow  in  oosalng  or 
whloh  do  not  iiiiiii  to  him  snfficlsntly  ra- 
sponaive  or  jM-adae. 

"Tt  you  cant  s»p)aln  your  answer,  you 
don't  understand   the  problem."  Is  oos  of 
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his  maxims.  He  has  not  disguised  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  competent  military  associ- 
ates vrho  have  given  him  answers  drawn 
from  Uie  depth  of  their  experience,  but  who 
are  hard  pressed  at  times  to  prodnce  con- 
vincing, detailed,  hot-off-the-griddle  sup- 
porting explanations  that  can  be  mathe- 
maticaUy  "qualified." 

More  and  more  he  has  tended  to  depend 
on  answers  provided  by  qulck-mlnded  ci- 
vilian research  analysts  drawn  from  civilian 
institutions  such  as  the  Rand  Corp.  and  the 
Institute  of  Defense  Analyses.  These  are  on 
the  whole  freewheeling  young  men  who  re- 
gard the  moet  sacred  concepts  of  the  military 
profession  vrlth  skepticism,  and  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  military  mind  with 
unconcealed  disdain. 

McNamara's  favorite  meas\irlng  stick  for 
the  validity  of  any  proposal  Is  "cost  effective- 
ness." He  thinks  in  terms  of  dollars  and  of 
flgiires.  Ideas  which  don't  lend  themselves 
to  those  terms  he  regards  with  suspicion. 
Considering  the  enormous  financial  burden 
which  toda3r's  defenae  requirements  Impose 
on  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  no  Secretary  of 
Defense  can  Ignore  the  dollar  valuation  of 
his  decisions.  There  are,  however,  troubled 
military  men  in  high  Pentagon  assignments 
who  believe  that  McNamara  can  hardly  be 
Induced  to  consider  any  argument  which 
cant  be  evaluated  In  dollars  and  figures, 
that  he  tends  to  dismiss  military  Judgment 
and  experience  as  "emotion"  unless  it  can 
be  mathematically  expressed.  Also  he  likes 
fast  answers — as  one  officer  puts  it,  "he  gives 
the  Impression  he'd  rather  be  rapid  than 
right."  But  another  ofllcer  admitted  rue- 
fully, "It's  our  own  fault  if  we're  in  trouble. 
Our  Joint  Staff-Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system 
is  the  best  and  moet  reliable  setup  for  fight- 
ing and  winning  a  vmr  that  the  mind  of  man 
has  yet  devised,  as  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese learned  to  their  coet.  But  in  peacetlnte, 
without  the  prodding  of  a  war,  the  system 
often  moves  slowly.  McNamara  is  a  man 
who  can't  wait  patiently  for  his  answers,  so 
he  sets  his  whiz  kids  digging  at  lower 
echelons  for  facts  and  figures  and  alterna- 
tives, and  by  the  time  a  finalized  JCS  paper 
gets  to  his  desk  he  already  has  a  paper  of 
his  ovm  drawn  up  by  these  bright  youngsters 
with  more  or  lees  advice  from  subordinate 
military  people.  Because  it's  written  in  the 
terms  in  which  McNamara  thinks  himself,  he 
may  like  this  paper  better  than  the  JCS  pro- 
duction. The  Job  that  we  professionals  have 
to  do  is  to  get  McNamara  to  understand  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  theoretical  analysis 
can  do  tot  him,  that  it  is  only  an  aid  to 
hunuui  Judgment  and  not  a  substitute  for  it." 

The  new  Secretary  took  over  the  Defense 
Departnaent  on  January  21,  1961,  amid  a 
barrage  of  press  comment — to  which  this 
writer  contributed — ^that  asserted  with  a 
confidence  based  on  past  experience  that  a 
brandnew  Secretary  with  no  military  expe- 
rience except  a  wartime  hitch  as  a  statistical 
officer  in  the  Air  Force  would  certainly  take  a 
year  or  two  to  get  the  hang  of  his  Job  and 
become  anything  like  effective. 

McNamara  was  sternly  resolved  to  prove 
otherwise — and  he  was  completely  confident 
that  he  could  do  Just  that.  "He  didn't  un- 
derestimate the  size  of  the  Job."  a  civilian 
aid  remarked.  "He  just  figured  that  he  was 
equal  to  it  despite  Its  appalling  dimensions." 
McNamara  was  also  aware  that  strong  pres- 
sures had  been  broiight  to  bear  on  the  incom- 
ing President  to  reappoint,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  the  last  of  President  Eisenhower's 
three  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.  Gates  in  his  single  year  of  office 
had  displayed  great  ability  and  certainly  pos- 
sessed the  full  confidence  of  the  military. 
McNamara  promised  himself  that  he  would 
prove  to  President  Kennedy  that  no  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  final  decision.  He, 
however,  can  hardly  have  understood  the 
handicap  under  which  he  would  suffer — his 
lack  of  that  "vlsocral  understanding "  of  mUl- 


tary  men  and  their  motivations  which  was 
the  key  to  Gates'  close  relationship  and  easy 
communication  with  the  services  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Robert  A.  Lovett  and  James  Forrestal  in 
earlier  times. 

McNamara  had  his  own  view  of  the  special 
Interests  of  the  services — "knocking  heads 
together"  was  not  his  own  way  of  putting  it, 
but  it  was  his  concept  of  how  to  deal  with 
service  differences  of  viewpoint.  This  view 
started  the  new  Secretary  off  with  a  certain 
distrust  of  military  Judgments  as  being  pre- 
dominantly merely  pro-Army,  or  pro-Navy  or 
pro- Air  Force.  Experience  has  begun  to 
erode  this  distrust,  but  It  is  still  not  wholly 
eliminated.  Combined  with  his  tremendous 
self-confidence,  this  has  led  McNamara  to 
insist  on  "finalizing"  all  important  decisions 
himself.  His  almost  Incredible  capacity  for 
hard  work  enabled  him  to  make  good  on  this 
resolve. 

The  writer  will  not  soon  forget  the  distress 
with  which  a  very  senior  Army  officer  told  of 
McNamara's  court  order  regarding  ROAD — 
reorganization  of  Army  divisions — a  huge 
Army-wide  concept  that  was  fairly  well  \mder 
way  when  McNamara  took  over. 

"Before  this  Is  approved,"  the  Secretary 
snapped,  "you  are  going  to  have  to  convince 
me  of  the  need  for  every  man,  every  v?eapon, 
every  vehicle."  The  general  simply  could  not 
believe  that  any  one  man  could  find  time  sjid 
energy  to  make  decisions  in  such  detail  and 
go  on  doing  It — "It  Just  means  that  the  deci- 
sions win  actually  be  made  by  some  half- 
baked  civilian  analyst  or  maybe  a  Junior  offi- 
cer in  the  Secretary's  office  Instead  of  being 
made  by  the  Army  staff." 

But  the  general  wasn't  quite  right.  Robert 
McNamara  has  managed  to  find  the  time  to 
deal  personally  with  the  ROAD  decisions  as 
with  many  others  equally  detailed.  Some- 
times he  does  make  snap  Judgments  which 
he  sticks  to  stubbornly  and  which  are  not 
always  fortunate — as  when  an  adviser  came 
in  with  a  pi^>er  suggesting  that  In  applying 
the  somewhat  flexible  ROAD  concept  to  the 
National  Guard,  an  average  strength  of  88 
company-sized  units  per  division  might  be 
a  useful  rule  of  thumb. 

"Whereupon,"  the  adviser  relates,  "the  trap 
clicked  shut  on  me.  Mac  had  a  figure,  and 
that  was  it.  Now  no  National  Guard  divi- 
sion can  have  either  more  or  less  than  88 
company  units  no  matter  how  much  better 
a  different  ntunber  might  fit  its  mission  and 
its  local  circiunstances.  The  cardinal  virtue 
of  ROAD — organizational  flexibility — Is  to 
this  extent  denied  the  National  Guard  be- 
cause the  boss  Just  doesn't  think  in  terms  of 
military  values  which  can't  be  fed  into  a 
computer." 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  McNamara's  deci- 
sionmaking machinery  is  not  entirely  a  one- 
man  show.  It  couldn't  be  and  get  the  work 
done. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
grown  and  grown  as  more  and  more  people 
are  required  to  feed  papers.  Information,  and 
computerized  data  into  the  McNamara  per- 
sonal-decision mill.  A  graphic  iUustration 
of  what  this  may  mean  is  presented  by  Col. 
William  R.  Klntner  In  the  Naval  Review — 
two  charts  contrasting  the  organization  of 
the  Defense  Department  (Gates  model)  on 
January  1,  1061,  and  (McNamara  model)  in 
March  1061.  In  both  charts,  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae  Is  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid. 
There  all  similarity  ends. 

In  the  Gates  chart,  the  next  line  below 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  occupied  by  a 
civilian -military  balance.  On  one  side  of  the 
center  line  were  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
the  unified  and  specified  codunands  below 
them  (according  to  the  established  military 
chain  of  command) .  On  the  other  side  were 
two  separate  clvlllan-ruled  areas,  the  CMBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  its  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  and  other  senior  officials,  and 
the    three   military    departments    with    the 


service  Secretaries  of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Faroe,  in  association  with  their  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

In  the  McNamara  chart,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defenss  ai^iears  directly  iinder  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae,  above  everything  else, 
showing  visually  the  new  domination  of  the 
Secretary's  immediate  staff  over  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Defense  Establishment.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  military  depart- 
ments occupy  opposite  ends  of  the  third  line, 
together  with  the  new  Defense  Supply  Agen- 
cy. Colonel  Klntner  reserves  Judgment  as 
to  the  Interpretation  of  this  chart  as  a  guide 
to  the  future,  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
"more  charitable"  to  call  it  a  "Freudian  slip 
•  •  •  which  imconsciously  refiected  the  In- 
ner attitude  of  the  new  defenae  team." 

An  equally  graphic  illustration  was  fur- 
nished the  writer  by  a  military  friend  who 
Is  not  stationed  in  the  Pentagon  but  has 
occasional  reason  to  visit  It.  "Every  time 
I  get  back  there,"  he  reported,  "I  find  that 
the  spaces  occupied  by  various  functionaries 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
spread  a  little  fsu-ther  in  both  directions 
around  the  E  Ring.  It  wont  be  too  long 
before  the  three  service  Secretaries  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  all  relegated  to  the  in- 
side offices  which  are  doubtless  considered 
the  appropriate  status-symbol  of  their  re- 
duced Importance." 

That  the  status  of  the  three  service  Sec- 
retaries had  Indeed  been  sharply  down- 
graded can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Nominally  they  still  have  some  degree  of 
Independence,  as  Congress  always  has  in- 
tended they  should. 

For  a  service  Secretary  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  loyalty  of  his  own 
service,  he  must  be  able  to  champion  the 
views  and  objectives  of  that  service  with 
some  effect.  He  must  not  merely  be  a  trans- 
mission belt  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

McNamara's  first  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  (Elvis  J.  Stahr  and  John  B. 
Connally,  Jr.)  have  both  left  the  Pentagon 
because  they  could  not  stomach  the  down- 
grading of  their  historic  offices.  Mr.  Stahr 
has  subsequently  expressed  anxiety  lest  "the 
leadership  of  the  military  services  might  be- 
come stxiltified  and  its  identities  and  initia- 
tive lost  to  the  Government.  •  •  •  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  too  big  to  be  run 
by  only  a  few  people,  and  (anyway)  there 
Just  are  not  enough  McNamaras." 

Granting  that  Mr.  McNamara  has  met  fre- 
quently with  the  service  Secretaries  since 
he  took  office,  Mr.  Stahr  went  on  to  say: 
"The  frequency  of  these  contacts,  however, 
led  to  contlnuotu  intrusion  on  his  part  In 
many  small  details  of  the  administration 
of  the  services."  Mr.  Connally  has  been 
somewhat  more  reticent  as  to  his  experi- 
ences, though  he  Is  reported  to  have  told  a 
friend  that  he  went  to  Washington  thinking 
that  he  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
left  when  he  discovered  otherwise. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  meets  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  more  regularly  than  any  pre- 
vious Secretary  of  Defense  except  Mr.  Gates, 
but  the  difficulties  of  communication  and  of 
viewpoint  already  referred  to  have  made 
these  meetings  far  less  productive  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

Unquestionably,  there  has  grown  up  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  mutual  distrust  between  the  pro- 
fessional military  officers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  civilian  scientists  and  analysts  on 
the  other.  This  feeling  ts  exacerbated  by 
the  often  disdainful  atutude  of  the  civilians, 
or  occasional  loss  of  temper  by  on»  at  the 
military  when  it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he 
reduce  to  a  mathematical  formula  a  military 
value-Judgment  which  cannot  be  measured 
m  that  fashion.  Every  dvlUan  analyst 
knows  t^at  he  must  satisfy  the  standard  Mc- 
Namara requirement  that  "for  every  pro- 
posed expenditure,  there  must  be  a  proven 
benefit;  and  for  every  benefit,  the  cost  must 
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b«  mflMured  and  aU  pooible  aIt«rnaUvee 
examined  to  determine  whether  the  same  re- 
sult can  be  attained  by  expanding  exletlng 
programs  or  in  aome  other  leee  expenaWe 
way.  Show  me  the  benefit;  show  me  the 
coet;  and  show  me  the  proof." 

Under  such  a  system  It  U  far  easier  to  wash 
out  existing  projects  while  still  In  the  de- 
velopment stage  than  It  Is  to  Initiate  new 
projecU  and  keep  them  alive  unUl  they 
reach  the  stage  of  actual  production  of  mili- 
tary hardware.  Tvrn  Indeed  are  the  military 
noveltlea  that  the  McNamara  regime  has 
produced  BO  far;  but  Ita  path  U  well  marked 
by  the  tombstones  of  projects  which  have 
become  the  victims  of  coet  effectiveness — at 
times  against  a  substantial  weight  of  mili- 
tary opposition. 

Here  is  the  very  nub  of  the  public  question 
which  underlies  the  present  conflict  in  the 
Pentagon.  It  is  a  well-worn  cliche  to  temx 
the  Department  of  Defense  "the  biggest  busi- 
ness In  the  world"— but  it  U  not  a  business 
in  which  the  annual  proflt-and-loes  figures 
are  the  final  criteria  of  success  or  faUure. 
Its  success  is  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  It  continues  from  year  to  year  to  con- 
serve the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

Remembering  always  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  formidable  enemies,  the  constant  like- 
lihood—Indeed the  certainty— of  futxire  at- 
tempts at  surprise  (as  in  Korea  and  Cuba) , 
how  far  shoxild  cost-effectiveness  and  busi- 
ness-type analyses  be  dep)€nded  on  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answers?  Acknowledging 
the  very  re«a  value  of  these  processes  within 
prudent  limits.  Is  there  not  a  point  beyond 
which  military  Judgment  and  Instinct,  bom 
of  experience,  must  be  given  priority?  If  we 
do  have  another  war  of  even  limited  dimen- 
sions. It  Is  from  the  military  chiefs  that  the 
Nation  will  expect  the  decisions  that  will 
mean  victory  or  defeat.  A  system  of  peace- 
time decisionmaking  in  which  military  Judg- 
ment and  initiative  are  consistently  subordl- 
xxated  to  financial  and  housekeeping  consid- 
erations is  hardly  a  system  which  develops  a 
healthy  interplay  of  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility between  civilian  and  military  leaders. 

This  Is  one  of  those  rather  rare  situations 
In  which  compromise  could  provide  a  happy 
solution.  The  rather  significant  success 
already  achieved  by  military  officers  on  duty 
In  the  Pentagon  In  Improving  communica- 
tions and  restoring  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  personnel  at  what 
may  be  called  the  second  and  third  echelons 
of  decision  has  already  been  noted.  But  the 
top  level  remains — and  at  the  top  level  stands 
Robert  S.  McNamara  with  his  powerful  per- 
sonality, and  his  vast — and  often  justified — 
self-confidence. 

Can  Secretary  McNamara  be  brought  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  value 
of  quantified  analysis  In  reaching  the  mo- 
mentous decisions  which  are  his  to  make? 
Can  he  be  convinced  that  beyond  that  limit 
he  must  accept  the  considered  Judgment  of 
military  professionals  whose  wisdom  is  drawn 
from  sources  foreign  to  his  own  experience? 

If  he  can,  Robert  McNamara 's  place  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  truly  great  Secretaries  of 
Defense  seems  assiired.  If  he  cannot,  the 
American  people  must  walk  with  danger  In 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


OPPORTUNmES  FOR  FAMILY  FARM 
VACATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  In  recent  years  about 
the  opportunities  for  family  farm  vaca- 
tions. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Mason-Lake  Soil 
Conservation  District  newsletter  came  to 
my  desk  telling  of  such  opportunities  on 
the  Carl  Elkenberry  farm  in  Mason 
County,  Mich. 


Here  is  a  new  form  of  family  recrea- 
tion which  I  am  convinced  will  become 
Increasingly  popular  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  I  commend  the  Mason -Lake  Soil 
Conservation  District  for  their  leadership 
In  supporting  this  new  source  of  income 
for  rural  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newsletter  article  describ- 
ing the  Elkenberry  farm  be  printed  In  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Vacations  in  Mason  Countt 

Vacation  farming  heralds  a  new  type  of 
income  for  the  American  farmer.  It  might 
best  be  thought  of  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
farm.  On  a  vacation  farm,  paying  guests 
come  and  live  on  the  farm  for  a  vacation. 
Pioneering  in  this  type  of  farming  In  Mason 
County,  is  the  Carl  Elkenberry  family.  On 
their  farm  the  guesta  live  right  with  the 
family.  Mrs.  Elkenberry  cooks  the  meals  and 
the  guests  can  observe  the  farming  operation 
and  chores  that  are  being  done  at  the  time  of 
their  vUit. 

The  Eikenberrys  own  a  116-acre  farm. 
They  have  M  head  of  dairy  cattle,  a  3>4-acre 
CMXhard  and  a  large  family  garden.  After  ob- 
serving this  farm  operation  one  might  de- 
scribe it  as  a  typical  family  farm.  That  Is 
what  makes  It  a  good  vacation  farm.  Many 
persons  that  live  In  the  large  cities  were 
raised  on  farms.  They  miss  the  quiet  rest- 
ful farm  life  of  their  youth.  Vacation  farm- 
ing allows  them  a  chance  to  enjoy  rural  liv- 
ing again  and  also  gives  the  vacation  farmer 
an  additional  Income. 

Last  June.  Mr.  Elkenberry  was  assisted  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  developing 
a  complete  soU  and  water  conservation  plan 
for  his  farm.  For  his  cropland  a  rotation 
was  selected.  It  was  btuied  on  two  needs: 
(1)  The  type  of  crops  needed  for  his  farm 
operation;  (2)  the  type  of  rotation  that  can 
t>e  used  safely  on  his  fields.  Other  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  Mr.  Elkenberry 
will  use  on  his  cropland  will  be  soil  testing, 
lime  and  fertilizer  application,  cover  crops, 
and  crop  residue  use.  He  will  renovate  his 
pastureland  for  top  production.  Selective 
cutting  will  be  done  in  his  woods  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  timber.  Three  wildlife 
areas  will  be  improved  to  encourage  small 
game  and  songbirds.  This  will  be  done  by 
planting  shrubbery  and  pines  for  food  and 
cover. 

In  addition  to  seeing  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  this  dairy  farm,  the  Eikenberry's 
have  provided  means  for  recreation  and  re- 
laxation for  their  gfuests.  Badminton, 
croquet,  and  horseshoes  can  be  played  on 
the  iLwn.  Besides  cooking  the  meals,  Mrs. 
Elkenberry  makes  homemade  butter  and 
bakes  bread  for  the  guests.  Next  year  they 
plan  horseback  riding  and  a  program  for 
butterfly  collecting.  A  walking  trail  is 
planned  for  the  future  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  trees  along  the  way.  Fourteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  have  been  found  along 
the  proposed  trail. 

The  guests  at  the  Elkenberry  farm  this 
summer  were  two  families  from  St.  Louis,  one 
family  from  Pennsylvania,  one  family  from 
Detroit,  and  a  young  girl  from  Indiana.  The 
guests  xisually  stay  for  1  week,  however,  they 
will  take  them  for  weekends  or  overnight. 
This  sximmer  the  Elkenberry's  Just  advertised 
for  famUles  as  guests,  but  next  year  they 
will  accept  groups  of  children  as  well  as 
familiee. 

"We  feel  that  it  is  a  good  farm  supplement 
and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  having  the 
guests"  said  Mr.  Elkenberry.  "We  haven't 
traveled  extensively  and  we  find  this  a  good 
source  of  travel  experience"  he  added. 

Mr.  Elkenberry  feels  to  be  successful  with 
vacation  farming  it  is  moet  important  that 


one  enjoys  having  people  around.  He  also 
told  how  some  of  the  guests  enjoyed  helping 
with  farm  work.  This  summer  the  famUy 
from  Detroit  helped  with  baling  the  straw 
and  hay^ 

The  Eikenberrys  belong  to  the  Farm  Vaca- 
tion and  Holidays.  Inc.  There  are  202  farms 
in  the  United  States  that  belong.  Last  year 
there  were  two  farms  from  Michigan  that 
belonged,  now  there  are  seven. 

"This  U  a  growing  thing."  said  Mr.  Elken- 
berry. 


DISCRIMINATION      AGAINST      CER- 
TAIN NATURALIZED  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
30  the  Washington  Post  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  change  in  citizenship  laws 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Senator  Pill. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  the  Supreme 
Court  presently  is  considering  this  dis- 
crimination against  our  naturalized  citi- 
zens which  requires  special  residency 
standards  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
United  States  citizenship. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  many  of 
our  colleagues  when  I  Indicate  support 
not  only  for  this  change  but  also  for 
changes  in  other  provisions  which  tend 
to  limit  the  privileges  and  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens  for  those  who  are  naturalized 
citizens. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  leadership, 
pointing  as  he  does  to  injustices  which 
continue  to  exist  in  our  citizenship  laws. 
His  role  in  support  of  immigration  re- 
form rightly  has  attracted  national  at- 
tention and  praise.  The  repealer  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  editorial  is  but  a 
part  of  the  many  constructive  sugges- 
tions made  by  Senator  Psll. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  30  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rnjc  or  Isolationism 

Sometime  within  the  next  few  months  the 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  whether  Congress 
may  Impose  on  naturalized  citizens  penalties 
that  may  not  be  Inflicted  on  native-born 
citizens.  Meanwhile,  however.  Congress  also 
has  the  Issue  before  It  In  the  form  of  a  re- 
pealer Introduced  by  Senator  Ccaibokne 
Pnx.  If  Congress  would  hasten  to  correct 
this  grave  Injustice  to  naturalized  citizens, 
the  difficult  constitutional  Issue  would  not 
have  to  be  decided. 

The  case  which  the  Court  has  consented  to 
hear  Is  that  of  Angellka  L.  Schneider,  who 
came  here  from  Germany  at  the  age  of  4  and 
was  naturalized  while  In  college.  Having 
grown  up  In  this  country,  she  has  an  attach- 
ment to  It.  but  since  1956  she  has  been  living 
In  Germany  with  her  husband,  a  German 
attorney.  Under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940  she  has  forfeited  her 
citizenship  by  living  In  her  native  land  for 
more  than  3  years  since  her  naturalization. 

Similarly  the  law  provides  that  a  natural- 
ized citizen  living  abroad  In  any  foreign  land 
for  5  years  loses  his  citizenship.  Since  Con- 
gress could  not  Impose  any  such  harsh  penal- 
ty on  a  native-born  citizen,  there  la  a  good 
deal  of  substance  In  the  argument  that  this 
reduces  those  who  are  naturalized  to  second- 
class  citizenship.  In  1913  the  Supreme  Court 
asserted  that  "under  our  Constitution,  a 
naturalized  citizen  stands  on  an  equal  foot- 
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Ing  with  the  native  eltlaen  Im  all  respects 
save  that  of  eliglbUlty  to  the  Presidency." 

Hie  present  Court  may  or  may  not  find 
this  view  controlling,  but  any  conscientious 
legUlator  should  be  able  to  see  that  It  Is 
unreasonable  punishment  to  deprive  a  citi- 
zen of  his  rights  as  an  American  for  merely 
living  abroad  for  a  few  years.  It  is  said  that 
this  unreasonable  provision  stripped  citizen- 
ship from  1.200  Americans  In  a  recent  12- 
month  period.  Why  the  Irrational  haste  to 
disclaim  citizens  who  cherish  their  acquired 
allegiance  to  this  country?  Regardlees  of 
what  the  Court  may  decide.  Congress  ought 
to  repeal  this  harsh  and  self-defeating  relic 
from  the  lacriatlonlst  years. 


AUTOMATION  AND  THE  DISIN- 
HERITED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
of  automation,  its  promises  as  well  as  its 
problems,  is  being  covered  In  increasing 
detail  by  news  media  of  our  country. 
This  emphasis  is  well  placed.  Automa- 
tion, which  has  as  companions  people 
out  of  work  and  people  in  need  of  train- 
ing, may  well  be  ttie  overriding  economic 
problem  to  face  the  United  States  this 
century. 

What  occasions  my  comment  today  Is 
the  sobering  article,  "Automation  and 
the  EHsinherlted,"  which  la  carried  In  the 
November  5  edition  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  a  fine  newspaper  which 
consistently  carries  articles  of  worth. 

It  begins  by  quoting  Richard  L.  Wor- 
snop  of  Editorial  Research  Reports,  who 
sajrs: 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  automa- 
tion Is  a  mcnre  serioxi*  threat  to  employment 
than  was  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

It  Is  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
economic  change  which  Is  accompany- 
ing automation  that  I  have  long  advo- 
cated a  White  House  conference  on  au- 
tomation, a  conference  which  would 
have  local  community  education  about 
automation  as  its  most  Important  prod- 
uct. Only  after  automation  was  studied 
at  local  levels  would  delegates  meet  In 
Washington  to  sift  the  best  ideas  for  liv- 
ing with  the  changes  of  automation  and 
for  making  the  most  of  them  for  the 
good  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Passage 
of  S.  185  would  bring  about  the  White 
House  conference  we  need. 

I  mentioned  that  people  in  need  of 
training  are  companions  of  automation, 
and  so  they  are.  For  this  reason  we  need 
greatly  expanded  programs  of  education 
for  employment  in  this  country. 

Automation,  unemplo3rment,  and 
training  also  have  a  vital  tie-in  with  the 
need  for  Jobs  if  minorities  in  this  coun- 
try are  to  Improve  their  lot.  In  this  con- 
nection I  am  proud  to  mention  the  po- 
sition on  hiring  practices  emphasized  2 
days  ago  by  Henry  B.  Du  Pont,  a  director 
of  the  great  Du  Pont  Co.  In  my  State. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  said: 

Our  policy — and  every  branch  of  the  com- 
pany is  aware  of  it — Is  not  to  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  anoeBtry  with  respect  to 
hiring,  promotion,  demotion,  transfer,  re- 
cruitment, termination,  rates  of  pay.  or 
other  forms  of  compensation  and  selection 
tor   training. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  added: 

Unfortunately  our  experience  right  here 
In  Wilmington  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 


country  is  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
o(  Negroes  are  adequately  prepared  for  the 
kinds  of  }obs  that  American  Industry  will 
need  to  fill  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Interests  of 
spreading  information  about  automa- 
tion, and  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it 
will  be  carefully  read  by  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
referred  to  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  5, 
1963 1 

AtTTOSCATTON  AND  THE  DlSINHEXITED TECH- 
NOLOGY Makfb  More  Jobs,  It  Is  Tkuk,  bttt 
Not  Ai-WATs.  oa  Oiten.  foe  the  Peopue 
Who  Akx  Displaced 

"There  Is  general  agreement  that  automa- 
tion is  a  more  serious  threat  to  employment 
than  was  the  Industrial  revolution."  In  this 
striking  statement,  Richard  L.  Worsnc^,  of 
Editorial  Research  Reports,  speaks  the  views 
of  some  biisinessmen  as  well  as  of  labor 
leaders  and  government  authorities. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of 
UjS.  Industries,  Inc..  a  company  that  makes 
automatic  machinery,  admits,  "We're  using 
sophisticated  machines  to  destroy  jobs."  His 
company  is  financing  a  foundation,  oospon- 
Bored  with  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  to  study  problems  of  technologi- 
cal displacement. 

John  F.  Hennlng,  Under  Secretary  of 
Laboo'.  estimates  that  2.2  mUllon  jobs  a  year 
are  eliminated  In  the  United  Btatee  by  In- 
creased output  per  man-hour  due  largely  to 
technological  progress.  This  means  that 
new  jobs  need  to  be  found  for  40,000  dis- 
placed workers  a  week  besides  new  wcH-kers. 

The  classical  contention  has  been  that  In- 
vention creates  new  jobs  as  it  wipes  out  old 
ones.  But  as  applied  to  automation,  or 
"cybernetics,"  Mr.  Snyder  declares  this  Is  "a 
myth."  And  Mr.  Worsnop  sums  up  the 
evidence  thus: 

"Ideally,  displaced  workers  should  be  the 
first  to  shore  in  the  benefits  of  automation. 
So  far.  just  the  opposite  has  been  true. 
Workers  who  have  managed  to  hold  on  to 
their  jobs  In  automated  factories  find  work- 
ing conditions  and  fringe  benefits  improved. 
Many  of  thoae  who  have  lost  their  jobs  to 
machines  are  likely  to  remain  unemployed, 
or  employed  only  part  time,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  ilvee." 

MINSaS:     FROM    PATKOLXa    TO    DANGEROUS    "DOG 
HOLSB" 

One  of  the  regions  where  displacement  of 
this  sort  has  taken  a  most  heavy  toll  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  Bigart  in  the  New  York 
Times.  In  the  Ciunberland  Mountains  of 
•astern  Kentucky  tens  of  thousands  of  idle 
miners,  replaced  by  coal-cutting  machines, 
face  a  winter  of  grinding  poverty.  "Three 
generations  ot  living  on  handouts,"  he  re- 
ports, has  eroded  their  self-respect  and  "re- 
sulted In  a  whipped,  dispirited  conununlty." 

In  one  county  even  Oovemment  surplus 
foods  are  not  available  because  the  county 
has  no  funds  to  fetch  and  distribute  them. 
Able-bodied  men,  barred  from  the  relief  rolls, 
leave  their  families  so  the  women  can  quali- 
fy for  aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC) . 

These,  as  described  by  A.  H.  Raskin  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Poet,  are  "the  onoe-proud 
men  whose  high  uages  and  industry-financed 
pensions  made  them  the  soot-smudged  aris- 
tocrats of  American  labor  only  a  dozen  years 
ago."  Today  some  of  them  "scratch  out  a 
perilous  subsistence"  In  played-out  pits  or 
"dog  holes"  where  the  coal  seam  is  too  thin 
for  effective  mechanlKatlon. 

All  this  takes  place  while  Department  of 
Commerce  statistics  show  that  the  groes  na- 
tional product  for  the  country  at  large  has 


risen  to  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $688 
billion  and  disposable  persooca  Inoome  is  ac 
a  new  hlg^  of  more  than  f400  bllUon  an- 
nuaUy. 

AU  AMBXICANS  UVINO  IN  TWO  COMPAKTMZNT6T 

Several  months  ago  the  trayellng  inter- 
viewer, Samuel  LubeU,  observed  that  whUe 
older  workers  In  stable  Industries  were  doing 
well,  many  younger  workers  "have  been  vir- 
tually walled  out  *  *  *  by  seniori^  rights 
and  hi^  fringe  benefits." 

Does  this  mean  that,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  it,  a  situation  described 
by  Prof.  Andrew  Hacker,  of  ComeU  Uni- 
versity, is  taking  shape?  To  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  September  6. 
Dr.  Hacker  said.  "It  may  weU  be  that  two 
Americas  are  emerging,  one  a  society  pro- 
tected by  the  ccnporate  umbrella  and  the 
other  a  society  whose  members  have  faUed  to 
affiliate  themselves  with  the  dominant  in- 
stitutions. 

If  such  a  situation  Is  to  be  avoided  there 
will  have  to  be  some  hard  thinking,  plan- 
ning, and  doing  about  it  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  remedies  but  they  are 
not  automatic.  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures have  hardly  caiight  up  with  the  age 
of  the  typewriter,  let  alone  the  computer. 

Some  remedies  are  nonpoUttcal.  Por  ex- 
ample, does  all  research  have  to  be  directed 
toward  \islng  mineral  and  other  Inorganic 
resources?  Why  not  more  research  and 
development  toward  devising  industries  that 
can  utlliae  relatively  unskilled  or  semisklUed 
hands?  Ingenuity  has  fo\ind  use  for  once 
waste  materials  from  bones  and  sawdust  to 
cinders  and  bagasse;  why  not  for  surplus  hu- 
man resources?  Industry  already  does  vast 
amounts  of  training  and  retraining;  but  a 
company  can  afford  this  only  where  there 
Is  a  prospect  of  use  within  its  own  orga- 
nization. 

Much  of  the  need  in  an  age  of  rising 
technology  is  for  a  spread  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, then  for  more  and  better  vocational 
education,  and  finally  for  retraining  pro- 
grams where  an  obsolete  skUI  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  current  one. 

HOPE    IN    XDUCATIOIf    AND    REHABXUTATION 

This  calls  for  more  schools  such  as  one  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  described  In  the  October 
Reader's  Digest  by  Lester  Velie — «ui  elemen- 
tary school  that  has  made  itself  a  19-hour- 
a-day  community  cento:  In  a  slum  neighbor- 
hood and  sparks  an  interest  in  learning 
among  Negro  famiUee  hitherto  without  hope. 

It  calls  also  fc»-  such  initiative  as  lias 
been  displayed  in  Chicago,  where  the  Cook 
County  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
last  year  placed  In  jobs  13,000  persons  for- 
merly on  the  relief  rolls.  It  did  this  by  a 
basic  literacy  program  and  evening  vocation- 
al or  high  sehocd  oourses  which  welfare  re- 
cipients were  required  to  take.  In  addition. 
5,000  relief  clients  were  put  on  work  projects 
for  the  city,  county,  or  State. 

The  problem  of  Idle  human  resources  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  States 
cc»npensatlon  is  being  paid  to  persons  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances  while  in 
others  the  compensation  payments  have  been 
exhausted  by  workers  whose  families  are 
hungry  and  for  whom  the  prospect  of  re- 
employment Is  remote  If  not  nonexistent. 

Among  workers  with  displaced  skills,  such 
as  notably  the  coal  miners,  one  of  two  needs 
exists.  Either  new  Industry  must  be  brought 
to  them  or  they  must  be  retrained  and  en- 
abled to  move  where  employment  Is  assured. 
The  latter  course  Involves  some  kind  of 
siistenance  payments. 

LABOR-INDT78TRT    FUNBS   OHLT    PABTLT 

succasavuL 
Automation,  through  its  eoonofnles,  does 
create  new  maiket  demands  and  ultimately 

new  Jobs — but  they  are  not  generally  for 
the  same  people,  or  even  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  same  people,  unless  a  great  deal 
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of    hiun*n    reUUons    engineering    U    Intro- 
duced Into  the  process. 

Efforts  of  unions  and  Industries  to  cushion 
the  effect  of  technological  change  by  special 
funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  only  partly 
successful.  One  of  the  first.  In  the  packing- 
house Industry,  produced  only  8  retrained 
persons  out  of  Wl  laid  off.  The  Pacific  Marl- 
time  Association,  In  agreement  with  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,  has  set  up  a  fund 
by  which  profits  from  greater  efficiency  sta- 
bilize weekly  earnings  and  sweeten  retire- 
ment pay. 

Unquestionably,  technological  advance- 
ment can  Introduce  new  Jobs  as  It  obliterates 
old  ones.  Prof.  Walter  Buckingham,  a  labor 
mediator,  says  most  of  the  Jobs  held  by 
workers  In  the  United  States  today  'would 
not  exist  If  It  were  not  for  technology." 

Yet.  to  return  to  Mr.  Snyder,  this  seller 
of  automation  believes  that  In  time  machines 
will  do  most  of  the  work  of  humans.  "Peo- 
ple— llTtng.  breathing,  feeling,  and  thinking 
people — "  he  says,  "somehow  will  have  to 
learn  to  do  nothing  In  a  constructive  way." 
Many  of  them  already  have  found  enriching 
uses  for  the  leisure. 

WUl  machines  further  shorten  the  work 
week  and  leave  even  the  employed  with  time 
on  their  hands?  Will  a  few  be  busier  than 
ever  correlating  the  functions  of  the  ma- 
chines? And  will  some  unhappy  thousands, 
even  millions,  find  themselves  left  out  of 
such  an  economy  altogether?  To  avoid  this 
last  pooslbUlty.  the  President's  Committee 
on  Labor  Management  Policy  says.  "Achieve- 
ment of  technological  progress  without  sacri- 
fice of  human  values  requires  a  combination 
of  private  and  Oovernment  action  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  a  free  society." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.       The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished   business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  Holland  amendment 
to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments 
will  be  stated. 

The  LkcisLATivK  Ci-ERK.  On  page  1, 
line  8,  of  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ments, it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "1,- 
500,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$975,000,000". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Holland  amendment 
to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments, 
but  I  point  out  several  things  which 
may  not  be  understood  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  measure.  I  did  not 
hear  anything  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  these  matters. 

When  the  authorization  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  was  granted  In 
the  1961  act.  under  section  202  It  was 
provided  that  for  the  flrst  year  the  ap- 
propriation would  be  $1.2  billion,  and 
for  the  4  years  following  1962  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion. 

As  I  understand  the  Holland  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ments, it  seeks  to  make  the  authorization 
for  1965  and  1966.  $975  million  a  year. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  if  that  action  is  taken,  the 
$975  million,  under  that  limitation,  will 
not  be  the  only  amount  which  can  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  because  the 
authorization  bill  contains  the  follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided,  That  any  xinapproprlated  por- 
tion of  the  amount  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  ap- 
propriated In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
during  the  above  period.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  subsequent  fiscal   year. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  in  1962.  although 
there  was  an  authorization  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion, the  amount  actually  appropriated 
was  only  $1,112,500,000— leaving  for  fu- 
ture appropriation  $87,500,000;  and  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  1963.  although 
the  Senate  could  have  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  $1.5  billion,  it  actually  ap- 
propriated only  $975  million— thereby 
leaving  the  sum  of  $525  million  which 
could  be  appropriated  either  this  year 
or  in  fiscal  year  1965  or  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

So  the  amounts  left  over  from  1962  and 
1963  aggregate  $612,500,000.  Therefore, 
even  though  the  Holland  amendment  to 
the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments  were 
to  be  adopted.  Congress  could  appro- 
priate as  much  as  $612,500,000  over  and 
above  the  $975  million  contained  in  the 
Holland  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  would  not  be 
any  additional  amoimt,  because  it  is  lim- 
ited, by  the  Holland  amendment,  to  $975 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  because  the  Hol- 
land amendment  does  not  eliminate  the 
proviso.  The  Holland  amendment  mere- 
ly changes  the  figure  "$1,500,000,000"  to 
"$975,000,000";  but  the  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 202  still  remains,  and  I  point  out 
that  even  though  the  Holland  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  Congress  would  have  a  right 
to  provide — if  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendments  as  thus  amended  were 
adopted— In  addition  to  the  $975  million 
provided  for  by  the  Holland  amend- 
ment. $612,500,000.  I  repeat  that  this 
results  from  the  fact  that  under  the 
1962  appropriation  we  had  unused  au- 


thorization of  $87,500,000;  and  under 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  we  had  unused  authorization 
In  the  amount  of  $525  million. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
tdthough  I  believe  the  Holland  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  nev- 
ertheless, even  though  that  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendments  were 
adopted,  come  next  year  Congress  would 
have  authority  to  increase  the  $975  mil- 
lion by  as  much  as  an  additional  $612,- 
500.000. 

I  thought  I  would  bring  that  point  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  so  Senators 
would  know  about  it  in  advance  of  the 
vote  on  the  Holland  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments. 

THniTY-SZVIH  SENATORS  HAVI  SPONSOKTD  OVIR 
TWXNTT-nVE  STTBSTANTIVK  AMXNDMENTB  TO 
FOREIGN  AIO  BIIX 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  surprising  that  the  press,  radio,  and 
television,  in  reporting  the  very  vital 
debate  on  foreign  aid.  which  now  has 
l)een  going  on  in  the  Senate  for  the  past 
5  days,  has  not  brought  home  to  the 
American  public  the  important  fact  that 
the  debate  is  in  great  measure  centered 
on  how  the  program  is  administered  and 
will  be  administered,  rather  than  on  how 
many  dollars  are  to  be  authorized  for 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

From  reading  the  reports  appearing  in 
the  daily  press  or  from  listening  to  them 
on  the  radio  and  television,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  entire  Senate  has 
been  engaged  in  a  numbers  game  about 
whether  the  overall  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized should  be  $4.5  billion,  $4.2  bil- 
lion. $3.8  billion,  or  $3  5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  concession 
made  by  the  Mansfield  amendments, 
thus  lowering  the  figure  to  $38  billion, 
the  Senate  is  now  engaged  in  these  long 
hours  of  debate  over  $300  million.  How- 
ever, much,  much  more  is  involved  in 
this  debate. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  are  attempting  to 
do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  which 
the  administrators  of  the  AID  program 
should  have  done  long  before  this — 
tighten  up  the  administration  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  AID  program  so  that  our 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  will 
hit  the  mark  rather  than  be  scattered 
to  the  four  winds. 

This  is  the  story  that  should  be  told 
to  the  American  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mr.  President,  it  is  misleading  to 
give  the  people  the  impression  that  the 
sole  issue  is  how  much  money  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  this  flscal  year. 
Most  of  us  are  concerned  also — indeed 
more — with  program  substance :  how  the 
program  has  been  administered,  what 
pitfalls  from  the  past  can  be  avoided  in 
the  future,  what  parts  of  the  program 
should  be  emphasized  or  deemphasized, 
and  what  guidelines  and  principles  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  authorization  bill  to 
give  congressional  directive  to  the  entire 
program. 

We  are  concerned — and  properly  so — 
that  whatever  amount  Is  appropriated 
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utimately.  be  It  $4.5  billion  or  $3.5  bU- 
lion.  or  less,  it  be  properly,  efficiently,  and 
wisely  spent.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  misled  into  believing  that 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  debate 
is  merely  an  argument  about  "how 
much"  but  that  it  Is  an  argument  about 
how  effectively  and  wisely  whatever  is 
appropriated  will  be  expended. 

I  have  listened  to  radio  and  television 
and  read  the  paj^ers  in  vain  to  read  or 
hear  something  which  would  give  an  im- 
pression opposite  to  the  one  that  we  are 
arguing — merely  about  money  totals.  As 
of  the  end  of  business  on  last  Friday, 
some  50  amendments  had  been  intro- 
duced. Well  over  half  of  these  amend- 
ments do  not — I  repeat  the  word  "not" — 
deal  with  how  much  money  would  be 
authorized.  They  deal  with  how  the  pro- 
gram should  be  administered. 

Here  are  descriptions  of  some  of  these 
amendments: 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  countries 
such  as  Egypt  and  Algeria,  which  are  en- 
gaged In  aggression  against  their  neigh- 
bors, thereby  diverting  their  own  re- 
sources from  the  economic  development 
of  their  countries  to  wage  aggressive  war? 
■mis  Issue  will  be  solved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  amendment  No.  231,  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Gruening,  for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Williams.  Jr.. 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ribicoit.  Mr.  Yottno 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Keatdtg,  Mr.  Mttskix,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Dodd. 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
make  develoi^nent  loans,  charging  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  per  annum  for  40  years  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  thereby  in  effect — 
because  the  United  States  has  to  borrow 
money  at  higher  Interest  rates  to  make 
these  loans — giving  a  grant  to  the  bor- 
rower nation  of  about  80  cents  for  each 
dollar  loaned?  This  problem  would  be 
solved  by  acceptance  of  amendment  No. 
232  by  Mr.  Gruening,  for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr. 
Smathers. 

Should  contracts  with  universities  for 
the  performance  of  services  abroad  con- 
tain the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  applicable  to  contracts  with  the  same 
universities  for  services  within  the  United 
States  so  that  competition  for  the 
limited  numbers  of  qualified  educators 
between  programs  at  home  and  abroad 
may  at  least  be  put  on  an  equal  footing? 
This  would  be  taken  care  of  by  adoption 
of  amendment  No.  234  by  Mr.  Gruening 
for  himself. 

Should  military  assistance  be  contin- 
ued for  Latin  American  countries  now 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
mitted that  such  arms  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  hemispheric  defense  and  the 
arms  supplied  by  the  United  States  have 
been  repeatedly  used  to  overthrow  con- 
stitutionally elected  governments? 
Amendment  No.  235  by  Mr.  Gruening. 
for  himself,  Mr.  Ehvin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
MoRSE,  Mr.  Smathkrs,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 


Proxmire,  and  Mr.  McGovkrn  would 
take  care  of  this  wasteful  and  actually 
destructive  expenditure. 

Should  foreign  assistance  be  given 
Yugoslavia  even  though  that  nation 
makes  no  payment  for  property  nation- 
alized or  should  such  foreign  assistance 
be  stopped  until  Yugoslavia  makes 
acceptable  payment?  Amendment  No. 
236  by  Mr.  Dirksen  seeks  to  resolve  that 
question. 

Should  development  grants  for  capital 
projects  be  made  only  if  the  recipient 
finances  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost? 
Amendment  No.  241  by  Mr.  Ellbnder 
raises  this  issue. 

Should  military  aid  to  African  coun- 
tries be  limited  to  $25  million  a  year  and 
not  be  available  to  meet  internal  security 
requirements  or  should  there  be  no  spe- 
ciaJ  restriction  on  how  much  military  aid 
can  be  given  to  the  African  nations  so 
as  to  permit  the  support  of  special  police 
forces?  Amendment  No.  244  by  Mr. 
ELLENDER  dcals  With  this  matter. 

Should  any  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Czechslovakia  relat- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  claims  by  U.S. 
nationals  against  Czechslovakia  arising 
out  of  nationalization  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent? 
Amendment  No.  247  by  Mr.  Keating 
would  enable  the  Senate  to  debate  and 
pass  on  this  issue. 

Should  AID  be  discontinued  from  any 
nation  which  extends  its  jurisdiction  for 
fishing  purposes  beyond  the  3 -mile  limit 
or  imposes  penalties  or  sanctions  against 
any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  its 
fishing  in  such  area?  Amendment  No. 
248  by  Mr.  Kuchel  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  the  ar- 
rests and  fining  of  American  tuna  fisher- 
men in  international  waters. 

Should  AID  be  withdrawn  from  any 
nation  which  does  not  pay  its  assess- 
ments In  the  United  Nations?  Amend- 
ment No.  249  by  Mr.  Miller  would  enable 
the  Senate  to  show  its  disapproval  of 
those  who  will  not  pay  their  share. 

Should  Public  Law  480  products  which 
are  sold  to  other  nations  for  soft — locals 
currencies  Include  fisheries  products? 
Amendment  No.  250  by  Mr.  Ellendxr 
would  enable  the  Senate  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments pro  and  con. 

Should  AID  be  used,  as  it  has  been,  to 
meet  foreign  nations'  deflclts  or  should 
payments  be  ruled  out  and  AID  used  for 
speciflc  projects?  Amendment  No.  254 
by  Mr.  Morse  would.  If  adopted,  stop  the 
bstiling  out  of  governments  that  do  not 
follow  sound  fiscal  practices. 

Should  the  AID  program  be  revamped 
completely  beginning  June  SO,  1965— a 
proposal  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  had  under  serious  consid- 
eration— so  that  each  country  would  be 
required,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  eco- 
nomic assistance,  to  prove  that  it  had 
taken  the  necessary  self-help  measures 
such  as  land  and  tax  reforms?  Amend- 
ment No.  259  by  Mr.  Moksb  raises  a 
fundamental  issue  which  should  be 
thoroughly  debated. 

Should  aid  be  withheld  from  coun- 
tries where  a  military  coup  has  over- 


thrown a  constitutionally  elected  govern- 
ment? Amendment  No.  265  by  Mr. 
Mobsb  would  tend  to  stop  the  overthrow 
of  legally  constituted  governments  by 
military  juntas. 

Should  aid  assistance  be  withheld 
from  Indonesia  which  is  threatening  ag- 
gressive war  against  its  neighbors  and 
when  the  economic  situation  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse?  Amendment  No.  266 
by  Mr.  Proxmirb,  if  adopted,  would  tend 
to  discourage  aggression  and  subsidizing 
of  unstable  dictatorships. 

But  the  fact  remains.  Mr.  President, 
that  37  Senators  have  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  This  indicates  the  deep  feeling  of 
the  Senate  that  the  time  for  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  at  hand.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  press 
will  give  a  little  more  emphasis  to  those 
amendments,  and  not  concentrate  the 
discussion  on  whether  we  shall  spend  so 
many  dollars  more  or  so  many  dollars 
less  in  toto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  C^lahoma  [Mr.  EIdicondson].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore]  .  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle  1  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxn- 
NKDY,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNajcara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors  1,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis  1  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters!, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLowATBK],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  JORDAN] ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SooRl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Town]  are  neoeasarlly  ab- 
sent. 
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The  Sexuitor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bnfifnrl 
and  tbe  Senator  from  New  York  lUr. 
jAvrrs)  are  abeent  on  ofllclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxATiwG]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  roting.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  fMr.  BBrsm).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  QoLVWArwtt).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jo«»akI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  KiATiifc],  the 
Senator  from  Pennssrlranla  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  CBlr.  Tow- 
er ]  would  each  rote  '•yea." 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  80, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.a06I>«t.l 
TZAS— «) 

AlkAn  OruenAns  Marton 

Anott  TB»Tt  Uom 

AiMl«non  Hartlra  Mnndt 

B&rtlett  Hayden  Muskle 

B«yb  Hlckesioopw  Nttlson 

Bean  Hill  Weuberger 

Bible  BoUand  Paanen 

Boos  Rnmka  PoU 

BrawsUK  Humpluey  Prouty 

Burdlck  Inouye  Proxnure 

Byrd.  Va.  Jaeksoa  Randolpli 

Byrd  W.  Va.  Johnston  Rlblooff 

Camion  JovdMx.  »JC.  BobertMU 

Carlaon.  Kuchel  Russell 

Case  Lansdw  SaltonstaO 

ClMircta  L«oc.  La.  auapaon 

Ceoptf  MaspMJBon  Snnttiera 

Curtis  Mansfield  SmlUx 

Dirksea  ICcCartby  Sparkman 

Dodd  licCleUan  Talmadge 

Domlnick  McOorem  Thurmond 

Douglas  Mclntyre  WUUaxns.  VJ. 

Kllender  Mechem  WUllams.  Del. 

Ervln  Metcair  Yaxborough 

Fong  MHler  Yoting.  N  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  iConroaey  Touxig.  Ohio 

Oore  Morse 

NATS— O 
WOT  VOTIN O— 20 

Bennett  JavtU  Pastore 

Clark  Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 

Cotton  Beattnc  Stennls 

EaailanA  Kennady  Symington 

Edmondsoa  Long.  Mo.  Tower 

Kngle  McOee  Walters 

Ooidwater  McNamara 

So  Mr.  HoLLAWD's  amendment  to  the 
Mansfleld-E>irksen  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  natxire  of 
a  snbstftute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  298,  and  ask  for 
its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  the  amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mansfixld,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  will  be 
sUted. 

The  LaoiSLATivs  Cixtx.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  1,  line  7,  of  tbe  amend- 
mento,  to  strike  out  "$975,000,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '^900.000 .000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  KTTtPrWDER.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the 


pending  amendm^it  to  the  Mansfield - 
IXrksen  amoidments,  I  wirti  to  address 
myself  to  military  assistance. 

My  amendment — IVo.  343— submitted 
on  Oetober  28  and  calling  for  a  cut  of 
$300  million  in  military  assistance,  is 
included  in  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen 
amendments.  If  adopted.  $1  billion  will 
be  made  available  for  military  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1964,  which  amount  is  in 
accord  with  the  House  figure. 

No  matter  who  delves  into  and  an- 
alyzes our  military  assistance  program, 
be  he  a  respected  general,  statistician, 
accountant,  economist,  or  representative 
of  the  people  in  the  Congress,  the  con- 
chision  inevitably  follows  that  the  1964 
budget  request  for  military  assistance  is 
about  $400  million  more  than  Is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  I  had 
submitted  called  for  a  cut  of  only  $300 
million,  but  I  sincerely  believe  we  could 
cut  another  $100  million  from  the  mili- 
tary aid  program,  without  affecting  our 
security. 

This  is  based  on  an  anals^sls  of  the 
Clay  Committee  report,  smd  a  statistical 
analy^  of  the  reductions  made  in  this 
program  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  over  the  last  10  years. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  views  of  the 
Presidential  investigating  committee 
headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  and 
known  as  the  Committee  To  Strengthen 
the  Security  of  the  Free  World,  or  the 
Clay  Conmiittee.  This  Committee  made 
a  3-month  study  ot  our  Nation's  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs,  and 
made  its  report  to  the  President  on 
March  30  of  this  year. 

TTie  Committee's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent contains  a  number  of  comments 
and  recommendations  concerning  our 
military  assistance  program,  all  of  which 
had,  and  I  believe  still  have,  the  i4>- 
proval  of  General  Clay.  I  would  now 
like  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  Sen- 
ators by  citing  seme  of  these  comments 
and  recommendations. 

On  page  7  of  tbe  Clay  Committee  re- 
port, the  following  appears: 

We  are  convinced  tbat  In  sereral  of  ttaeae 
countriea  (and  here  ttao  eoounlttee  la  ref er- 
ring to  nations  on  tbe  frontiers  at  the  free 
world)  Indigenous  forces  are  larger  than  re- 
quired for  tlielr  Immediate  mission  of  defense 
and  not  large  enough  to  assume  other  mis- 
sions. There,  phased  reductions  of  a  very 
subertantlal  order  appear  practical,  after  ftnr- 
tber  careful  examination,  without  unduly 
sacrificing  Immediate  effectiveness.  This 
would  not  only  lessen  the  cost  ot  military 
assistance  but  reduce  related  supporting  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  welL 

Continuing  on  page  8: 

There  are  a  few  other  border  countries 
whose  military  forces  presently  are  ot  valus 
largely  for  Into-nal  security  purposes.  Even 
though  they  belong  to  aUlances  with  which 
we  are  aasoclated.  we  believe  the  present 
level  of  support  to  these  forces,  particularly 
with  sophisticated  weapons,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
frse  world.  In  these  countries,  which  have 
substantial  rssoorces  of  their  own.  significant 
reductions  of  military  and  ecooofnlc  ssstst^ 
ance  are  In  order. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  countries  la 
this  border  area,  particularly  In  southeastern 


and  western  Asia,  to  which  we  prorlds  eoo- 
nomlc  assistance  and.  In  some  cases,  military 
equipment,  though  they  are  neither  allies 
nor  members  of  alliances  with  which  we  are 
associated.  We  believe  most  of  this  military 
assistance  Is  not  essential  to  oar  own  or  free 
world  security,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
continued  supply  of  this  equipment. 

Commenting  on  aid  to  the  NATO  coun- 
tries of  Greece  and  Turkey,  on  page  9 
the  Committee  points  out  that: 

On  the  western  end  of  the  bloc  periphery 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  moving  toward  In- 
creased security  and  wrtl-belng.  Both  of 
these  Important  nations,  however,  are  stUl 
In  need  of  military  assistance  and  economic 
support,  and  Turkey  will  require  botti  forms 
of  assistance  tar  some  time  to  come.  We  be- 
lieve that  other  NATO  members  sliould  In- 
creas)  their  contributions  to  these  countries 
to  the  point  where  they  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  burden  and  that  the  proportion 
of  our  own  assistance  should  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. Elsewhere  In  Kurope.  ttisre  is  no 
apparent  need  for  further  mlUtary  or  eco- 
nomic aaalstance  other  than  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  existing  commitments. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  making 
that  very  contention  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  But  s(»nehow  the  military 
authorities  have  been  listened  to,  and  in 
practically  all  cases  we  have  acceded  to 
their  wishes.  Efforts  to  obtain  assistance 
from  our  allies  from  the  West  have  failed. 
I  beheve  that  at  this  date,  with  the  heavy 
load  we  are  carrying  all  over  the  world, 
it  is  shameful  that  the  countries  in  West- 
em  Europe  should  be  permitted  to  lag 
behind. 

As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  ha  the 
p>ending  bill  there  is  an  amount  approzi- 
maUng  $230  million  of  military  assist- 
ance for  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, excluding  Turkey  and  Greece.  In 
addition,  we  are  furnishing  millions  of 
dollars  of  both  econcxnlc  and  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  but  that 
assistance  does  not  appear  in  the  Justifi- 
cations for  Europe,  but  in  the  justifica- 
tions for  Asia.  Why  they  should  be  s^- 
arated  from  Europe  in  that  way,  I  do  not 
know.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
as  to  those  two  countries,  to  which  a  very 
limited  amount  of  assistance  is  being 
given  by  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
we  are  continuing  to  fuinish  large 
amounts.  I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other 
day.  that  so  long  as  we  continue  to  pour 
out  our  wealth  and  furnish  those  coun- 
tries with  all  they  supposedly  ixeed,  no 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  assist  us  with  the 
burden. 

In  coiuiection  with  the  last  quotation 
from  the  Clay  Committee  report,  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  this 
year,  stated: 

In  fiscal  year  19S3,  six  IfATO  countries 
expressed  their  wUUngness  to  provide  aid  to 
Oreece  In  one  form  or  other,  and  under  vary- 
ing circuoostances  and  conditions,  to  a  total 
monetary  value  of  approximately  $1S 
million. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  mere 
pittance  compared  to  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  we  are  furnishing  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  To  date  we  have 
furnished  In  excess  of  $7  billion  to  theso 
two  countries.   Is  this  the  best  we  can  do 
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tn  getting  our  more  prosperous  European 
allies  to  render  this  very  necessary  as- 
sistance? I  do  not  believe  the  admin- 
istration has  really  tried  hard  enough, 
and  if  we  in  Congress  continue  to  make 
an  Inflated  amount  of  military  assistance 
available,  I  do  not  believe  a  real  effort 
will  ever  be  made.  After  all.  why  should 
our  allies  make  aid  available  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  if  the  U.S.  Congress  is  going 
to  fill  the  gaps  which  may  be  left,  over 
and  above  our  rightful  share? 

Returning  to  the  Clay  report,  it  Is 
pointed  out  on  page  18: 

The  committee  has  examined  the  economic 
and  military  assistance  the  United  States 
provides  to  certain  countries  In  exchange  for 
bases.  In  many  Instances,  the  practical  cost 
seems  excessive,  particularly  where  the  bases 
provide  both  considerable  dollar  Income  from 
expenditures  by  our  personnel  and  substan- 
tial local  employment. 

The  Clay  Committee  also  looked 
askance  at  the  aid  we  furnished  to  a 
number  of  countries.  Including  those  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  In  this  re- 
gard, on  page  18  of  the  report,  the  Com- 
mittee states: 

In  addition  to  ovir  remarks  above  concern- 
ing varloiis  areas,  the  committee  wishes  to 
note  Its  general  view  that  only  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  should  the  United  States 
provide  MAP  aid,  Including  military  eqxilp- 
ment  of  a  small  arms  nature,  where  the 
princlpcJ  quarrel  of  ttie  recipient  country  Ls 
with  a  non-CommunlBt  neighbor  with  which 
the  United  States  alto  maintains  friendly 
relations. 

In  this  same  ccmnection,  the  commit- 
tee on  page  10  of  its  report  stated  specif- 
ically with  regard  to  aid  to  the  African 
countries:  { 

with  regard  generally  to  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  African  countries,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  the  chief  burden  of  helping 
these  nations  to  enhance  their  Internal  se- 
ctirlty  capabilities  again  falls  logically  on  the 
former  metropoles,  wltb  which  most  of  these 
countries  have  retained  police  and  mUltary 
relationships.  In  some  cases,  small-scale  and 
supplementary  UB.  training  programs  and 
Internal  security  assistance  may  be  Justified, 
and  limited  activity  in  a  few  countries  where 
we  maintain  bases  Is  in  order.  Small  pro- 
grams and  missions  should  be  terminated 
elsewhere. 

I  have  been  advocating  such  a  pro- 
pram  for  the  past  7  or  8  years,  but  little, 
if  anything,  has  been  done.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  increased — not  in 
number  of  men,  but  in  number  of  mis- 
sions abro£ul. 

The  Clay  report  continues: 

We  believe  the  problems  created  by  mili- 
tary assistance  i>rograms  In  the  African  coiui- 
trles  generally  would  be  greater  than  those 
they  would  forestall  or  resolve. 

I  covered  that  point  very  thoroughly 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate  after  I  had 
visited  Africa  last  year. 

My  own  personal  opinion  about  mili- 
tary aid  to  Africa  is  set  out  on  page  9 
of  my  recent  report  on  Africa  wherein  I 
stated: 

It  will  be  devastating  to  the  African  na- 
tions if  they  have  to  expend  even  a  small 
amount  of  their  meager  revenues  to  support 
armies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  them 
wiU  endeavor  to  build  up  their  armed  forces 


for  use  In  expanding  thtix  territories,  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  pro- 
mote lasting  peace.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
amount  of  military  aid  to  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  will  serve  only  to  bring 
on  chaotic  conditions.  Here  Is  a  moet  Im- 
portant field  where  the  United  States  oould 
play  a  definite,  beneficial  role  by  staying  out 
of  Africa.  No  mUltary  aid  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  should  be  tolerated. 

Although  we  are  now  supposedly  giving 
military  aid  only  for  internal  sectirity,  one 
does  not  have  to  look  too  far  to  find  programs 
which  started  out  as  Internal  security  blos- 
soming Into  full-fledged  military  support. 
Tbe  question  is  always  where  to  draw  the 
line?  How  Is  internal  security  to  be  de- 
fined? When  do  weapons  furnished  for  in- 
ternal security  become  weapons  to  be  used 
for  external  aggression? 

We  are  at  present,  or  have  been  in  the 
recent  past,  engaged  in  training  paratroopers 
In  Mall,  at  a  cost  of  over  9000,000.  Can  this 
be  called  Internal  sectirity?  Are  pctfatroopers 
needed  to  maintain  order? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  the  help  of 
my  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  have  thor- 
oughly analyzed  the  report  of  General 
Clay's  Committee  and  have  applied  his 
Committee's  recommendations  to  the 
President's  revised  1964  budget  request 
for  military  assistance.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  determination  that  reductions 
in  military  assistance  totaling  $432,244,- 
000  would  be  in  consonance  with  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  Clay  re- 
port. These  reductions  are  applied  to 
the  programs  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  confident,  if  made,  would 
result  in  no  threat  to  our  security  or  the 
sectirity  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  amount  of  military  assistance  re- 
quested for  EuttHie  in  the  President's 
budget  is  $229,356,000.  Allowing  the 
amount  which  we  are  committed  to  con- 
tribute to  Eur(:^>e,  and  recommended  in 
the  Clay  report,  a  total  of  $78,500,000 
should  be  authorized  for  this  area,  thus 
permitting  a  reduction  of  $150,856,000  in 
this  segment  of  the  military  assistance 
program. 

In  Africa,  where  $24,511,000  Is  includ- 
ed in  the  budget  estimate,  the  amount 
concurring  with  the  rec(xnmendations  by 
the  Clay  Committee  would  total  $5,132,- 
000,  thus  permitting  reductions  of  $19.- 
379,000. 

In  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  $444,- 
726,000  has  been  requested  in  the  budget. 
The  amount  covered  in  the  reccHnmenda- 
tions  of  the  Clay  Committee  total  $393.- 
287.000,  thus  permitting  reductions  of 
$95,439,000  hi  the  program  for  this  area 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  in  these 
three  areas,  appljrlng  the  Clay  Commit- 
tee recommendations,  further  reductions 
amoimting  to  $166,570,000  could  be  made 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
detailed  tabulation  of  the  application  of 
reductions  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee.  Notwithstanding  its  lessened 
value  because  of  the  necessity  of  dele- 
tions on  account  of  security  reasons,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
as  follows: 

Military  aid 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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10  370 
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Near  Bsst  and  soutli 
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05.439 
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87  806 
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77,262 
I  500 

Administrative    ex* 
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N'onregional ■.. 

Toul 
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1,539,901 
126,000 

1,007,747 
126,000 

432,244 

Total  new  obligation 
amounts 

1,404.901 

072,747 

>  Includes  $125,000,000  recouped  from  caneeUatlons  of 
prior  year  programs. 

»  Deleted  lor  security  reasons. 

'  Include-^alii  (or  only  tboee  countries  where  base  rlglif.o 
arp  hold  by  T'nlted  States. 

«  Deleted  for  security  reasons. 

•  Civic  action  projects  should  be  financed  from  eco- 
nomic aid  program. 

•  &-percent  cut  on  account  of  reduced  program. 

'  Application  of  recommendations  not  iMosihle  with- 
out thorough  scrutiny  of  various  areas  Involved,  thus 
no  reductions  are  recommended  here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing docimiented  why  military  assistance 
can  be  cut.  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Clay  Committee,  I  would  now 
like  to  show  why  reductions  in  military 
assistance  are  also  Justified  even  if 
approached  from  a  statistical  or  account- 
ing viewpoint.  In  this  connection.  I 
have  had  my  staff  prepare  an  analysis 
of  the  militaiy  assistance  estimates  and 
appropriations  for  the  10-year  period, 
fiscal  year  1954  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
During  this  period  of  time,  budget  esti- 
mates were  submitted  to  Congress  for 
military  assistance  totaling  $21,258  mil- 
lion. The  amount  actually  appropriated 
by  Congress  during  this  same  period  was 
$16,342,400,000;  thus  Congress  reduced 
the  budget  estimates  during  this  decade 
by  a  total  of  $4,915,600,000.  Surely,  this 
record  shows  that  Congress  has  made 
drastic  reductions  in  this  program;  yet. 
on  top  of  the  reductions  made  by  Con- 
gress the  executive  branch  made  even 
further  reductions,  totaling  $537  million. 
Congress,  notwithstanding  its  large  re- 
ductions, had  appropriated  too  much 
money  during  this  period.  If  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  Congress  and  the  further 
reductions  made  by  the  executive  branch 
are  added  together,  we  find  that  the 
total  reductions  of  budget  estimates  dur- 
ing this  decade  amounted  to  $5,452,600.- 
000.  That  is  a  reduction  in  the  budget 
estimates  of  24.46  percent. 

Thus,  the  reductions  made  in  military 
assistance  during  the  past  decade  have 
amounted  to  almost  one  quarter  of  the 
original  budget  estimates.  If  this  same 
yardstick  should  be  applied  to  the  ctir- 
rent  budget  estimate  for  military  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1964,  a  reduction  of 
$400  million  in  the  budget  estimate  would 
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be  in  order,  which  la  »n  amount  approx- 
im^tinf  the  reoommendAtloni  of  the 
Clay  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  reductions  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee  and  the  amoont  determined 
by  averaging  congressional  cuts  over  the 
past  decade  are  identical. 

I  submit  that  $400  million  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  budget  request  is  simple 


fat  and  that  it  was  placed  in  the  budget 
as  fat.  with  no  justlllcaU<Hi  for  its  exist- 
ence. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  analysis  that  was  pre- 
pared by  my  staff  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RacoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD, 
as  follows: 


Anali^si*  of  miiUary  a»*i»taHC«  tMitnaU*  and  appropriations  for  tO-year  period,  fincal  yrar 

1954  through  jUcal  year  1 063 

Om  miUktiM  of  dollars] 
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IMO 
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1061  
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1.86019 
1.33&t 

21.28a0 
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4.918.6 

837.0 

8,4S2.« 

34.48 

t  Unobllgkted  halMic—  returned  to  TreaMiry. 
>  htm  lh«n  180.000. 

Mr.    EL1£NDKR.    Mr.    Prerident,    If 

only  from  the  standpoint  of  good  eco- 
nomics or  good  programing,  the  amount 
authorised  for  military  assistance  should 
not  exceed  |1  billion  for  fiscal  year  ItM. 
Each  ye*r  the  witnesses  from  the  Penta- 
gon, from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
down  to  the  Administrator,  endeavor  to 
Justtfy  this  program  as  b^ng  firm  and 
concrete,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  based  on 
guesswork.  In  the  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, when  questioned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handles  foreign 
aid  about  the  nmcreteness  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  replied,  '^h.  yes  indeed,  no 
question  about  it."  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  minor  changes  In  the  program  on 
account  of  the  aid  that  was  furnished 
India  and  South  Vietnam. 


If  these  were  the  only  changes,  one 
would  be  Justified  in  calling  the  military 
assistance  program  concrete  and  firm. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fiscal  year 
1963.  hundreds  of  changes  were  made  in 
the  militarr  assistance  program,  affect- 
ing almost  every  country  which  receives 
military  aid  from  us. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  at^  to  read 
into  the  RxcoM)  today  the  many  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  miliUry  assist- 
ance program  for  fiscal  year  1963.  be- 
cause they  are  classified,  labeled  "Secret." 
However,  to  give  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  an  indication  of  Just 
how  uncertain  this  program  is,  I  found 
in  an  analysis  presented  with  the  justi- 
fications given  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  that  reprograining  deletlcms 
were  made  in  aimiost  all  the  countries, 
aggregating  $520,747,000,  or  almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  program. 


Furthermore,  reprograming  additions 
totaling  $367,768,000  were  aJso  made  in 
almost  every  country  included  in  the 
military  assltance  pix>gram.  Thus,  when 
the  combinaUon  of  the  reprograming  de- 
letions and  the  reprograming  additions 
are  added  together,  one  finds  that  almost 
75  percent  of  the  program  that  was  justi- 
fied to  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1963  was 
changed  after  funds  had  been  made 
available.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question 
that  since  this  iM;>propriatlon  has  been  so 
overfunded  for  years,  there  has  resulted 
much  waste  of  funds,  much  laxity  in 
programing,  and  much  inefficiency  in 
financial  management  in  general,  and 
that  the  program  is  anything  but  con- 
crete and  firm. 

In  this  regard,  a  recent  report,  entitled 
"FAD  445."  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Fiscal  Analysis  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Comptroller's  Office, 
shows  that  obligations  for  military  as- 
sistance for  the  month  of  June  1963 
alone  were  hi  excess  of  $442  million. 
Needless  to  say,  this  figure  represents  al- 
most one-third  of  ttie  total  program  for 
1963,  and  it  was  all  obligated  in  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  srear. 

This  report  also  shows  that  for  fiscal 
year  1963  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
obligated  during  the  entire  year  for  mili- 
tary assistance  was  actually  obligated 
during  the  last  3  months  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  was 
done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated balances  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  would  normally  revert  to  the 
Treasury  unless  reappropriated  by  Con- 
gress. It  also  Indicates  laxity  in  pro- 
graming and,  further,  that  there  is  ex- 
cess funding  of  the  military  assistance 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  aforementioned  FAD  report  445  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  so 
that  the  pictorial  record  of  obligations 
in  the  military  assistance  program  for 
fiscal  year  1963  will  be  available  for 
everyone's  perusal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  close  scrutiny  and 
analysis  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  made  by  a  general, 
statistician,  accountsuit,  or  ecoDomist. 
will  reveal  that  the  military  assistance 
revised  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  yeeir 
1964  can  be  reduced  by  $400  million,  as  I 
previously  stated. 

I  point  out  that  both  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee and  Secretary  McNamara  agree 
that  a  $1  billion  military  assistance  pro- 
gram is  adequate,  and  the  only  difference 
in  their  opinions  is  the  precise  point  in 
time  when  this  figure  may  be  reached. 
Secretary  McNamara  feels  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  before  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
the  Clay  Committee  feels  that  it  is  pos- 
sible within  the  next  couple  of  years. 
Regardless  of  what  opinion  may  be  the 
correct  one,  even  if  we  are  i;>essiinistic 
and  accept  Secretary  McNamara 's  view, 
if  this  goal  Is  to  be  attained,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  authorization 
of  new  obligatlonal  authority  for  mili- 
tary assistance  for  fiscal  year  1964  not 
exceed  $1  billion.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  abnormal  pipeline  condition 
that  presently  exists  in  the  military  as- 
sistance program,  and  because  of  the 
considerable  recoupments  that  will  be 
made  over  the  years  because  of  the  can- 
cellations and  changes  In  the  program. 
I  point  out  that  we  now  have  in  the  pipe- 
line, unobligated,  $1,500  million,  as  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  FAD  Report  No.  445 
which  I  previously  Included  in  the 
Recoxo. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  interest  of  hav- 
ing a  sounder  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  the  Interest  of  getting  greater 
efficiency  in  the  financial  and  other  man- 
agement of  this  program,  in  the  interest 
of  fiscal  sanity,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpajrers.  I  urge  Senators  to 
vote  to  cut  the  military  aid  program  In 
the  way  proposed  by  me  and  as  called 
for  by  the  so-called  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments. 

BgnrrLOPMKNT  loam  fund 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  from  $975 
million,  as  provided  in  the  so-called 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  as 
amended,  to  an  authorization  of  $900 
million  for  development  loans  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964 — the  same  amount  as 
authorized  In  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

Legislation  which  already  exists  pro- 
vides an  authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for 
each  of  the  5  fiscal  years.  1963  through 
1966,  for  development  loans.  I  point  out 
that  these  amounts  have  been  modified 
by  the  Holland  amendment  which  re- 
cently was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  thus 
reducing  the  authorizations  for  1965  and 
1966  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $975 
million. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration,  even 
in  its  wildest  dreams,  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  past  generosity  of  Con- 
gress; and  it  originally  requested,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  $1,248  million.  The 
ink  on  this  request  was  hardly  dry  when 
it  was  revised  and  reduced  to  $1,060  mil- 
lion by  the  executive  branch. 

The  House  amended  existing  legisla- 
tion by  reducing  the  authorization  ceiling 
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for  development  loans  to  $900  million. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
elected  to  leave  the  authorisation  for  de- 
velopment lending  as  it  is  in  existing 
legislaUon — namely,  $1,500  million — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration has  only  sought  $1,060  million. 

Last  year,  when  the  development  loan 
program  was  presented  to  Congress,  the 
budget  estimate  totaled  $1,250  million. 
This  money  was  programed  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  world  as  follows: 

Africa.  $200  to  $270  million;  Far  East, 
$200  to  $280  million;  Near  East  and  south 
Asia,  $850  to  $950  million;  for  a  total  of 
$1,250  to  $1,500  million. 

Thus,  the  amount  programed  on  the 
low  side  was  $1,250  nifnion.  and  on  the 
high  side  $1,500  million,  or  an  overpro- 
graming  of  $250  million.  Of  course,  it  is 
normal  practice  for  the  agency  to  en- 
gage In  overprogramlng,  both  on  the  re- 
gional and  country  levels,  and  when 
funds  are  made  avtdlable  the  program 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  within  the  availa- 
ble appropriations.  Overprogramlng  by 
about  10  percent  of  country  loan  plan- 
ning figures  is  employed  to  provide  guid- 
ance In  terms  of  program  priorities,  while 
retaining  flexibility  regarding  the  screen- 
ing and  final  approval  of  individual 
projects. 

Since  there  is  on  hand  a  huge  backlog 
of  loan  applications  and  since  the  loan 
approval  cycle  Involves  a  lengthy  process 
of  project  analysis  and  screening  of  ap- 
plications. It  would  seem  that  when  Con- 
gress made  a  considerable  reduction  In 
the  budget  estimate  of  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  every  dollar  Congress  appropriated 
would  have  been  obligated  against  the 
many  loan  applications  allegedly  on 
hand. 

Actually.  Congress  appropriated  $975 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  which  was  a  re- 
duction of  $275  million  In  the  budget 
estimate.  But  notwithstanding  this  cut 
by  Congress,  as  of  June  30,  1963. 
$71,400,000  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  re- 
mained unobligated  at  June  30,  1963. 
Thus,  even  though  the  agency  overpro- 
gramed  for  its  requirements,  and  even 
though  Congress  made  a  drastic  cut  In 
the  appropriation,  the  agency  was  still 
unable  to  obligate  all  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  by 
making  available  more  money  than  can 
be  efficiently  obligated  by  AID,  Congress 
is  aiding  and  abetting  In  the  promotion 
of  waste  and  extravagance. 

I  also  point  out  that  under  the  pending 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] .  for  himself, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirkben], 
and  other  Senators,  a  further  obligation 
is  imposed  on  the  AID  administrators; 
namely,  to  submit  these  programs,  when 
they  are  in  excess  of  $500,000,  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  approval.  If  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  does  a  good  Job,  it 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  in  order  to 
properly  place  this  money  for  projects 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
days  ago,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
we  should  begin — as  suggested  by  the 
administrators  of  this  program — a  large 
aid  program  in  Africa.    Africa  Is  a  great 


continenL  It  is  filled  with  numerous 
natural  resources  that  are  awaiting  de- 
velopment. Those  resources  are  not 
controlled  by  us.  Th^y  are  not  in  our 
hands.  They  are  not  in  the  hands  ot  the 
natives  in  Africa.  Those  resources  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  European  coun- 
tries— Britain,  Prance,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  if 
Africa  is  to  blossom  out  and  expand  eco- 
nomically, it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
resources  in  that  country  be  utilized  in 
order  to  assist  the  people  there. 

In  order  for  the  population  of  Africa 
to  develop  economically  and  make  a  good 
showing,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
resources  of  Africa  be  developed  first  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  there.  How 
would  that  be  done?  By  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  schools.  coU^es,  and  the 
like. 

The  money  we  are  now  placing  in 
Africa  is  money  put  down  a  rathole.  It 
is  used  to  maintain  a  few  groups  that 
are  trying  to  remain  in  power.  There 
is  no  question  that  many  newly  created 
countries  there  will  never  be  successful 
unless  they  find  a  Santa  Claus.  I  do 
not  wish  Uncle  Sam  to  be  that  Santa 
Claus,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Africa 
is  not  within  our  sphere  of  Influence. 

If  our  dollars  are  to  be  spent  in  order 
to  assist  America,  let  us  spend  them 
where  they  will  do  us  some  good ;  namely, 
to  the  south  of  us.  I  am  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  developing  South  and  Central 
America.  I  am  glad  that  the  AID  ad- 
ministrators have  virtually  accepted  the 
recommendations  made  In  my  report  of 
1958  when  I  returned  from  South  and 
Central  America. 

In  countries  to  the  south  of  us  there 
Is  a  golden  opportunity  not  only  to  de« 
vel(H)  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pe(H)le  there,  in  the  iacva  of  roads, 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  facilities,  but 
also  to  provide  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials to  feed  our  hungry  mills  here.  As 
everyone  knows,  our  Iron  resources  are 
extremely  limited.  I  understand  that  tlie 
Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota  will  be  al- 
most depleted  in  about  15  years.  The  re- 
maining ore  in  our  country  vrades  from 
25  to  30  percent  iron,  whereas  the  mines 
now  being  exploited  in  South  and  Central 
America  produce  ore  In  which  the  iron 
content  is  68  percent.  I  am  sure  that 
the  day  will  come  when  steel  mills  in 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  a  concern  in  another  coun- 
try where  the  iron  ore  content  Is  68  per- 
cent. That  is  why  In  the  past  I  have 
been  in  favor  of  developing  South  and 
Central  America.  They  are  good  neigh- 
bors. 

If  the  decision  were  left  to  me,  I  would 
try  to  find  some  way  by  which  our  own 
economy  could  be  meshed  with  the  econ- 
omies of  South  and  Central  America.  In 
the  long  run.  it  would  pay  us  to  do  so. 

Let  us  leave  Africa  to  the  Europeans, 
because  all  sorts  of  natural  resources 
there — copper,  gold,  diamonds,  uranium, 
and  timber — are  owned  and  controlled 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  the  Europeans. 
It  is  up  to  the  Europeans  to  uttUae  those 
great  reeources,  to  develop  the  oountry 
and  to  assist  the  people  who  InhaMt  that 
great  continent. 
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By  making  more  money  av»il«We  than 
can  be  efflclently  obligated  by  AID,  Con- 
gress la  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  waste  and  extravagance,  as 
I  indicated  a  while  ago  in  the  case  of 
the  military  aid  program. 

Why  was  the  agency  unable  to  obligate 
the  reduced  amount  of  money  made 
available  by  Congress  In  fiscal  year 
1963?  The  reasons  are  enumerated  in 
the  Justifications  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  Senate  these  reasons  on  a  coun- 
try-by -country  basis,  but  in  so  many 
instances  I  am  precluded  from  doing  so 
because  the  data  are  classified  "secret." 

They  are  labeled  secret  and,  of  course, 
we  cannot  give  that  information  to  the 
American  people. 

However.  I  feel  I  can  make  the  point 
clear  by  reading  some  of  the  reasons  into 
the  lUcoRD  and  deleting  the  name  of  the 
particular  country  and/or  project. 

1.  :  Loan  appllcatlonB  were  not  re- 

cei'ved  lor  any  of  the  above  projecta.  and 

tbus  the  amount  programed  for waa 

completely  eliminated  from  the  deTelop- 
meot  loan  program. 

In  other  words,  we  expected  them  to 
run  in  and  put  in  applications  as  they 
were  supposed  to  tmder  the  act  of  1961. 
They  did  not  do  so.  However,  we  had 
program  money  for  them. 

2.  :  Espectations  for  loan  applica- 
tions In for  flflcal  year  1W3  have  not 

been  met.  In  addition,  AID  crlterta  for 
completed  loan  applicatione  have  not  been 
met  for  any  of  the  appllcatlona  which  have 
not  been  received.  Therefore,  the  fiscal  year 
IMS  lending  program  has  been  substantially 
reduced. 

3.  :  There  has  been  a  delay  In  re- 
ceipt of  the  Oovernment  of  "s  finan- 
cial feasibility  study  for  the  airport. 

Ttie    anticipated    locm    application    for    the 

road    has    not   been    received.     The 

planned  school  construction  loan  will  not 
be  ready  for  final  decision  xmtU  fiscal  year 
1M4  due  to  the  absence  of  data  from  the 
Government. 

4.  :    Reductions    In    this   country's 

program  are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
elements  of  the  program  originally  planned 
will  not  be  ready  for  financing  untU  fiscal 
year  1964.  And  yet  we  have  provided  for 
these  coxmtrles. 

6.  :  Reductions  have  been  made  for 

the  following  reasons  In  this  country : 

1.  Slower  than  anticipated  drawdown  of 
the  fiscal  year  leea  loans. 

a.  Deferral  of  a  completed  lo«m  to  

pending  an  overall  supports  survey  by  the 
World  Bank. 

5.  Increased  Interest  of  private  Investors 
In  some  of  the  Industries  for  which  develop- 
ment loans  were  contemplated. 

4.  Delayed  completion  of  feaalbUlty  studies 
on  which  loan  applications  would  be  used. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President,  with  rea- 
son after  reason  submitted  in  the  agen- 
cy's own  Justifications  to  Congress,  ac- 
counting for  why  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  could  not  obligate  the  reduced 
fxmda  made  available  by  Congress,  but 
I  feel  the  above  illustrations  make  the 
point  very  clearly,  and  further  emphasis 
would  only  burden  the  Rxcord. 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  there  is  a  new 
provision  in  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments  which  would  fur- 
ther delay  these  applications,  since  the 
approval  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
be  required  on  those  of  large  amounts. 
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This  language  is  found  on  page  2  of 
the  amendments,  t)eginning  on  line  16: 

(b)  Section  «ll(a),  which  relates  to  oom- 
pleUon  of  plana  and  cost  estimates,  U 
amended  by  InserUng  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ( 1)  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and.  In  any  case  In  which 
such  estimate  of  cost  exceeds  S600.000.  unUl 
such  estimate  of  cost  and  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  have  been  approved  by  the  Ck)rpe 
of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  or  by  a 
reputable  United  States  private  firm  of  engi- 
neers". 


That  is  a  fine  provision.  Some  of  us 
have  tried— I.  particularly,  tried— to  put 
such  a  provision  in  the  bill  In  the  past, 
buttonoavaU. 

There  were  many  Instances  In  which 
roads  were  merely  surveyed  from  an  air- 
plane traveling  over  woods,  or  marsh,  or 
Jungle.  Then  it  would  be  said.  "This  road 
In  Vietnam  or  in  some  other  country 
might  cost  so  many  millions  of  dollars." 
That  was  the  way  the  situation  was  han- 
dled, not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  In  South 
America.  In  the  past,  we  have  embraced 
many  programs  which  were  not  well  con- 
sidered. 

I  remember  the  Rama  Road.  We 
started  with  the  assumption  that  the 
cost  of  the  Raona  Road  would  be  about  $5 
million.  We  have  now  spent  In  excess  of 
$15  million  and  the  road  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
that  any  engineering  firm  or  construc- 
tion firm  offered  the  opportunity  to  bid 
on  construction  of  a  highway  such  as 
that,  would  Insist  that  it  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  onto  the  land  itself  and  take 
test  borings  to  see  what  kind  of  founda- 
tion was  beneath  the  land  and  whether 
adequate  materials  could  be  found  near- 
by, In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  fill  and  the  material,  to  arrive  at  a 
firm  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  a 
road  of  that  character? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  cannot  see  that  they  could 
do  other  than  what  we  do  in  our  own 
country.  The  authorizing  process  for  our 
projects  is  very  long  and  tedious. 

It  cannot  be  done  overnight.  I  know 
of  some  projects  in  our  own  country.  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  dams  and 
even  the  construction  of  roads,  which  re- 
quired from  5  to  10  years  of  study  before 
a  conclusion  could  be  reached  as  to  how 
much  the  project  would  cost  and  before 
it  could  be  authorized  by  Congress. 
Since  the  money  is  loaned  to  these  coun- 
tries, they  should  be  interested  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  money  is  well  spent.  We 
should  be  adequately  protected  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  project  to 
see  that  it  is  feasible,  and  to  see  that  it 
can  be  constructed  within  the  estimate 
made.  All  of  that  should  follow,  in  my 
Judgment,  for  the  program  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
the  procedure  should  be  any  different 
from  what  we  do  in  our  own  country. 
The  fact  that  added  conditions  are  to 
be  imposed  Is  a  good  thing.  It  will  make 
the  applicants  for  the  loans  more  care- 
ful. 


Blr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  practice,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  also  in  practically  all  other  en- 
lightened countries,  no  one  would  under- 
Uke  to  build  a  project  unless  he  had  a 
firm  estimate  of  cost? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  If  he  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  money  spent,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  only 
conceivable  reason  why  a  person  would 
not  obtain  a  firm  cost  estimate  before 
undertaking  a  project  would  be  that 
somebody  else  was  paying  for  it,  and 
therefore  it  would  make  no  difference 
what  the  cost  might  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
the  past.  That  is  why  so  much  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  if 
UJ3.  money  Is  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  it,  assuming  that  the  applicant 
does  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  ob- 
taining a  firm  cost  estimate,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  agree  with  me  that 
we  should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  a  firm  cost 
estimate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  in  the 
past  several  years  we  have  insisted  that 
studies  be  made.  The  pending  amend- 
ment contains  the  provision  that  I  have 
read,  which  Is  that  if  a  project  involves 
in  excess  of  $500,000,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers must  examine  it  and  make  a  find- 
ing as  to  its  feasibility.  That  Is  a  good 
thing.  This  will  Inure  not  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer,  but  also  to  the 
benefit  of  coimtries  which  will  borrow  the 
money  for  various  projects. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  brakes  are 
put  on  the  development  loan  program 
and  the  amount  authorized  for  1964  is 
cut  back  to  the  amount  authorized  by 
-  the  House.  I  fear  that  loans  will  be  made 
to  many  countries  that  really  do  not 
qualify  under  the  criteria  that  have  been 
established  for  development  loans,  and 
that  funds  will  be  obligated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  unobligated 
balances  without  regard  for  the  objec- 
tives to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  are  directed  at 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  reduce  the  suggested  authorization 
of  $975  million  to  $900  mUlion.  conform- 
ing to  the  figure  adopted  by  the  House? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  1^  cor- 
rect.   That  is  the  purpose. 

I  ask:  Should  we  be  making  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  loans,  with  a  lO-year 
grace  period  and  40  years  to  repay,  to 
a  country  whose  GNP  has  risen  10  per- 
cent per  armum  over  the  past  several 
years— from  $734  per  capita  in  1959  to 
$853  per  capiU  in  1962? 
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Should  we  be  making  these  loans  to  a 
country  whose  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  have  risen  at  a  fantastic  rate 
since  1957.  from  $87  milUon  la  1057  to 
$498  million  in  1962.  an  tacrease  of  al- 
most SOO  percent?  Should  we  be  making 
low-interest  development  loans  to  a 
country  which  lias  a  very  favorable 
balance  of  pasrments,  while  our  own  bal- 
ance of  payments  CMitlnues  to  rim  a 
considerable  deficit? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  not.  But  this 
we  have  done,  and  this  we  contemplate 
doing  in  fiscal  year  1964  in  the  case  of 
the  country  of  Israel,  solely  because  Con- 
gress authorizes  and  appropriates  more 
money  than  this  program  needs  to  func- 
tion soundly. 

Mr.  President,  I  sulmiit  that  there  is 
not  one  lota  of  Justification  to  make  one 


dollar  of  development  "soft  loan"  money 
available  to  land.  Yes.  Israal  is  the 
country  that  has  achieved  a  very  rapid 
rate  of  economic  growth.  Its  GNP  has 
risen  10  peroent  per  timum  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  growth  will  be  maintained.  Its 
per  capita  output  already  exceeds  the 
levels  attained  by  some  European  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  comparable  to  many  of  the 
Industrial  countries  of  the  world. 

As  I  Just  pointed  out,  its  per  capita 
GNP  has  risen  from  $734  in  1959  to  $853 
in  1962.  Israel's  present  level  of  an- 
nual investment  approximates  25  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product,  which 
rate,  I  believe,  is  exceeded  only  by  Japan. 
I  might  add  that  our  own  country's  rate 
Is  nmning  at  about  15  percent. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
lending  money  to  Israel,  but  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  make  It  clear  that 
our  loans  to  Israel  should  be  made  only 
on  a  businesslike  basis,  and  not  through 
the  soft  money  route  which  has  been 
set  up  for  aiding  the  truly  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  the  world. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  how  generous 
we  have  been  with  Israel  since  the  coun- 
try came  into  existence  and.  therefore, 
I  request  that  the  schedule  I  bold  in 
my  hand  covering  the  status  of  loans 
we  have  made  to  Israel  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcorb 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  achedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bacoao, 
as  follows: 


Itrad — SUitug  of  loan  from  the  United  States,  as  of  Dec.  51,  1962  ,. 
[Value  In  dollars  or  dolku-  equi\-Blents] 


ProfTSMsnd  borrower 


Orsnd  Uts),  bnel. 


▲n>. 


OovemmiBt  of  Israel _... 

Do 

Doimrr~~""i""r!"] 

Do 

Industrial  Development  Beak 

oTIsrsel 
Oovenunaat  of  Israel............ 

Do 

Do 

Industrial  Development  Bank.. 
Oovemmsat  o<  Israel ..... 

Do „-«_.. 


Food  for  peace. 


Title  I,  sec.  104  (g)  and  (d): 
Oovernment  of  Israel. 


Do. 

Do. 

De. „... 

Do._ 

Do 

Welainan  InsUtuta ...^.. 

OovemnMnt  of  brad 

Do . 

De ..... 

Do:.~.":::~::z::::: 

Do_ 

Do 

Title  I.  sec  104(e),  "Coolev": 
Ismel  Bank  of  Aerlcunnre. 

Ltd. 
AllUBoa  Ttra  A  Rubber  Co., 

Ltd. 
SamsiM  Tk«  A  Rabber  Co., 

Ltd. 
Dacon    Batey-Mam{uroth 

LeIsraH,  Ltd. 
TtM  United  Seran  PUatle 

Corp.,  Ltd. 
Silos  A  Warohouse  Co..  Ltd. 

MoUer  Textlte  Corp. .  -. 

Paradise  MiULresii  Si  CcNicta 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Scool  Ivael.  Ltd__„.. 

Meciianioo.  Ltd 

Snllataa,  Ltd 

8eraft>n  Rednoas  Cbemleals 

Corp.,  Ltd. 
Palesttne  Milling  ft  Ttad- 
Co..  Ltd. 
Ltd ..... 


Paper 


Araerioaa     faraell 

MtUa,  Ltd. 
Tte  Ashdod  Co.,  Ltd....... 

"Dawe-Ablc."  Ltd 

Bltoa    &    Warhousaa    Co., 

Ltd. 
Israel    Fine   Cotton  &pbt- 

nine,  Ltd. 

KaalroB.  Ltd 

Kadlmah  Cbemloal  Corp... 
Amoor,  Ltd 


Purpen 


Pro)aet  aailstanoe... 


Commodity  assistance... 
Eooaamie  derelopant.. 
Devalofisneat  bank 


Irrigation  and  aKrleoltaral 

Telephone  deTelopaBat_.. 

Airport  constructlaa.. 

Development  bank 

l>«velopment  profoaBi ... 

2d  development  procriim.... 


Project  assistance. 
Ido. 


Industrial  development  bank. 

Project  assistance.. .. 

do 

Building  prograiB 

Economic  researcli. .._.... 

Projact  asststaaee... 

]"ridoi™"~r~"~~~ir! 

""Aa         ?~"™'  """"" 
do I.. 

4o 


Oratn  storage  facilities.....™... 

Tire  and  tube  plant  fadlltlaa 

do 


Grain  storaee  faclUUes 

Plastic  products  tacUltlM.. 


Grain  storage  ftelllties. 
Textile  plant  facilities. 
Mattrask  and  (uruiture 


Petroknm  dlstrlbuttng  facffltles.. 

Rebuild  auto  twru  facilities 

Soles  and  beels  producta  (acUitlea. 
Plasties  and  chemicals  facilities. . . 


Grain  storage  facilttiee 

Soft  and  hard  board  products  faeOl- 

tlos. 
Paper  mU  faclUttaa. 

Industrial  projnd^  and  coBatmettoas. 
Animal  fofds  and  me<IkaU  faciUties_* 
Grala  storage  facilities 


OottoB  «rfa  miU  teellltjea.. 


eeneiMe  products  facMtlaa.. 
Ctaemcal  plant  tMOlttaa 

Compressors  production  hdUttee. 


Data 
authorited 


Veb.  9, 1966 
May  25, 1(166 
inn*  29, 19M 
Apr.  29,1067 
June  26,  IMS 
May  12,19f« 

June  30,  IMS 
reb.  20.19U 
Mn  28,  isn 
Sept.  7,1961 
Mm.  2l,l«e 
Aug.    3.1(NS 


July 
Oct 

July 
Apr. 
Jun. 
Aug. 

^. 

Dec. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Oct 

Dec. 

Aag. 


19,1900 

12,  IBM 

KNtl 

30,1962 

29.1962 

5,1985 

6,1956 

12,1962 

17, 1962 

31.1«6 

».IM« 

16.1067 

•.IWR 

25,1958 

7,  ie5« 

17.1«S8 

S. 


Dec  1S.1))S8 

Fob.  laiMS 

Feb.  r.lM» 

Mv.  10.  IMS 

Mar.  17,  INS 

Mar.  aiL  IMS 
Apr.  6, 19M 
May    l,lMi 

May  6.IM9 
Jane  a  1MB 
Aug.  U,IM8 
do 


Sept    T.IMO 

Oct.    je.lMI 

Doc.  2i.l059 

Jan.  6.  IMS 
Jan.  8, 19N 
Feb.     i.IMO 

Feb.     7,  IMO 

Feb.  17,  IMO 
Flab.  H^19H 
Mar.    2.1000 


Amount 
authorised 


504.380.425 


141.  MO.  387 


16,000,000 
5,000,000 

10.000,000 
9,993,720 

15.000,000 

10,000,000 

16.000,000 
6.000.000 
666,667 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
U>,O0O.OM 


16>,7K,0» 


12.832.778 
4,203,838 
A  422, 717 
6.333,333 

13,750,000 
7.096.620 

II.  740.  on 

2,600,000 
600,000 

•.3«.aM 

7,838.427 
tl,  000. 000 

3,000,000 
II,  111.  Ill 
12,872,000 

an,0M 

1.0M.96S 
006,  »6 

in,  483 

810^400 

26,141 

18SL224 

784.267 

2^142 

675.120 
90,»41 
S1.S71 
65,366 

104,  im 

376.448 

1.045,  too 

M7.MB 

86. 7M 

166,853 

M1.4S2 

KM.6M 

MA2M 
616.067 


StatOBodaaa 


Disbursed 


423. 830. 2M 


104.432.34S 


16.000.000 
5.000.MO 

10. 000.  MO 
0.008.7M 

16.000.0M 
7.76At74 

lAOOAOM 
5. 6U.SK 


1.000,072 

io.oao,OM 

M,l6t.M7 


IM,  882. 228 


12,832,778 
3.006.047 
6, 087.  MS 
3,333,333 


7.006.520 
11. 74a  000 

^soe^ooo 

~t4M,'46i" 

A>4t«l 

7,838,427 

21.000.000 

LSIAOOS 

11.111.111 

1«,  897. 817 

283,000 

1.962,761 

MAS07 

106,230 

817.813 

26,881 

189.943 

7*1.432 

MkKl 

S80.S83 

100.848 

31,667 

66.063 

10t.CM 

370,887 

i.a6&,2e 

OBAIM 

07.010 

158, 2M 

888,811 

MS*  CM 
M8.9M 

622.803 


Repaid 


I02.MI,OM 


.676 


ltt.420 
00. 807 
U.1M 

2,177,826 


00.000 


1,810.620 


146.282 
M,M4 


6.348 
31. 082 
2A7QB 
10,070 


6.1 


196,034 
9%  MO 
S4.SS4 

144.067 

4,87« 

8,060 

140.000 

4,0«7 

10X667 

17. 7» 

AOQO 

11.728 

18,667 

M.4M 

140.0M 

73.  MO 
lAOU 
7.4S7 

08.  «7 

H.OM 
72.  SH 

56.067 


Outstanding 


810.004,163 


101.0ia.6n> 


14.877.680 
4,9150.198 
0.984.840 
0.761.267 

t2.S211IS 
7.363.074 

K7DO.00O 
6.461.082 


1,000,072 
10.000.000 
10,164.307 


117,703.484 


8,400,000 
2.342.180 
4.104,01 
3,333,333 


A9Sa238 

1I,644.7M 

2.500,000 

e.su.t3o 

7,812.726 
»,  900, 021 

1,8M,0M 
11,106,778 
16,897,817 

288,  on 

1.064,166 

183.700 

0X800 

887,  an 

11 4M 

112,000 
37S,000 

ixan 

275.000 
47.100 

16.  on 

31.200 

801  on 
iM.on 
641.  on 


60.  on 

98,333 

m.on 

84.  M7 

in.  on 

344.  IM 


00.788,«8 


0.273.( 


2,004.383 
808,127 

700,  an 

704.804 

2,I80.7U 

4aAM8 

676.  «18 
00.  H8 


U.7S8,1M 


205.723 
41.810 

4Xnr 


l,28^8n 

1.M8.2H 

M.M4 

748.00 

62A734 
4.014.S04 

N8.» 
2. 822,  SB 

1.28A2n 
M,7S2 

2001817 

78.878 

SB.S33 

00. 4M 

4,  on 

88,830 

86.201 

Asn 

78.448 
11. 8M 

Aon 

iLm 

is,ou 
82,  on 

128, 3» 
32,  IM 

M^aor 

17.718 

n.t» 

8.81* 
JAHI 

80,814 


bterest 

rate 
(peroent) 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

A 
A 

4 


M 
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November  5 


Program  ftnd  bOROW 


Food  for  p«ftce— CoBtlBoed 

TiUe  I,  sec  Wit).  "Ooattf-Coa. 

B*Uk  SOoa,  LUL 

The  United  8ar«n  PlMdc 

Corp.,  Ltd. 
PalaaOM  MUUng  A  Trad- 

tngCo. 
■■■Moa  Th«  A  Robber  C*., 

Ltd. 
*'IUmoo''    Rarml    A    Sab- 

iirb«n    Settlement    Co., 

Ltd. 
Near     Ea<t     Intem&tioiwl 

FlnandAl   4   Trust   Co., 

Ltd. 

A<nmiB(l«64),  Ltd. 

0nos  A  Wmbooae,  Ltd 

"Bluet"  Jeraakiem  Cbem- 

loU  Indnstriea.  Ltd. 
tan  Kol  Cb«7  Centrml  Peed 

Mill  Corp.,  Ltd. 
"Shemen"  unel  Oil  Indos- 

trtoLLtd. 

At1»  Hotels,  Ltd 

BMkely-UonmAn    A    Co., 

Ltd. 

Du  Hotel  Corp 

"DsMD"     Bstey-Mamco- 

rotbLe-IffML 


Orain  storage  fadWden 

Zinc  oxide  manufacturini  plant 


Orain  itorace  tadUtiea 

Ttre  and  rubber  plant  fadUtlet. 


Date 
aotbarlMd 


Light  Industry  centers  and  cosmetic 
faciHUes. 


Xxport-Import  Bank. 


State  of  Ivael 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Small  indostry  fadllUea.. 


Plant  manufaotnrlai  macaroni 

Grain  storaee  facilltleB. 

Plaetie  manafaetorlDK  plant  fadHtJea. 

Orain  storace  fadUtlea 

Soybean  meal  storace  tMdUties 


Hotel  tedllties 

Electrical     control   mannfacturing 
bdlltlea. 

Hotel  eon  traction 

Orain  storage  fadUtiaa 


Mar.  30,1060 
May  12,1000 

Joly  10,1000 

Aug.    3,1060 

Oct.    16,1000 

Oct.   31.1000 

Dm.  10.1060 
Dee.  IS,  1000 
Jan.     4,1001 

Apr.  37,1061 

May  14,1061 

May  16,1061 
July  10,1061 

July  28,1061 
Dee.  11,1061 


AaooBt 

aotborised 


American  Israeli  Paper  Mills... 

MlXalei  Tovaia,  Ltd 

ll  Al  I«ael  Airlines,  Ltd. 

Btata  ofbraeL. 

OoTemnMnt  of  Ivael 

Btate  of  teael— Bank  of  Agrl- 
eoltofe. 

Btate  of  Israel 

Do 


Do 

OoTcmment  of  Israel. 


Kl  Al  Israel  Airlines.  Ltd 

Iwael  PetitMhem  Enterprises. 


Agricaltnral  prodnetiOB ... — ... 

Transportatloa 

Housing  materials ........ .. 

TeiecommanieatloBS  eqalpraent . . 

Port  development — 

Industrial  developnMnt 

Water  supply  distrtbattaa  (acUitles, 

agrVnltnrai  development. 
Paper  and  polp  plant  equipment — 

Dlesaltraeka  and  trailers 

Jet  aircraft— Boeing  Airplane  Co 

E<iulpaMat,  etc.,  (or  airport 

Port  expanaiaa  proffam 

Agrlcnltural  program 

ExpansioD— Palestine  alsetrtc 
Diesel    electric    loeoaoti^ 

ways. 
Eauipment  for  NegST.  Phosphates, 

Equipaooent,  etc.— highway  mainte- 
nance. 

Aircraft— Boeing 

Establishment  of  clwmhml  plant — 


rafl- 


428,604 
60,741 

n,3M 

623,846 
633,846 

366,280 

160^468 
in,  767 

».oe8 

784,367 

383,836 

386,380 
74,344 

1,307,112 
041, 131 


Status  of 


Dlsborsad 


306,036,000 


437,378 
68,816 

63,763 

637.671 

627,671 

3n.430 


70,  la 
170.301 

701,483 


Repaid 


87,383 
6,600 

4,667 

46,667 

46,667 

10,800 


Outstanding 


Interest  and 
eollected 


287,430 
74,833 

1,310,063 
040.716 


188.634.713 


Jan.  10,1040 
Mar.  0,1040 
Mw.  16. 1040 
Mar.  38.1040 
Sept.  7.1040 
Oct.  36.1040 
Feb.  30.1068 

0«t.  8.1068 
Mar.  17, 1060 
Sept.  X1060 
Not.  3,1060 
Mar.  16. 1061 
Apr.  13,1061 

Apr.  30,1061 
May    4,1061 

May  31, 1063 

Sept.  13, 1063 

Aug.  34,1061 
Apr.  36,1063 


70,000.000 
0.6S6,3U 

36,000.000 
6,000.000 
^  464, 767 

30,000.000 

K300.000 

3.000.000 
800.000 
8.036,000 
1.S0O.O0O 
3.000.000 
18,000.000 

8,710,000 
800,000 

3,000.000 

8,460,000 

1660,000 
7,180,000 


70.000.000 
0.634.008 

36.000.000 
4.008.743 
6.464.767 

30.000.000 

34,300.000 

3.000.000 
406,683 

8.036.000 
1,066.083 
1.321.847 
7,033,788 

3,048.466 
800.000 


7, 088 
1,687 


08, 383 


07,317.607 


47.364.736 
6.678,703 

16.886.(78 
3.  688. 610 
3,670,480 

13.173.088 
3.038,607 

64X867 

300.000 

1,01X600 

71000 


aM.667 
36,000 

30,167 

301,667 

201,667 

140.636 


60,000 

106.360 

30,300 

600,000 


Interest 
rate 

(percent) 


160,000 
47,383 

760,000 
600,000 


01.207.000 


3.644.800 


360, 3n 


33. 646. 274 
3.066.006 
8.163.431 
1,  410. 138 
1.704.367 
6.837.061 

31.174.008 

3. 367. 143 
306.603 

7.013.600 
001.063 

1.831.847 

7.033.738 

3.048.466 
800.000 


30,138 
6,844 

4,067 

43,300 

35,068 

14,046 


3,18* 

14,004 

3,404 

34,334 


16,488 
3,707 

68,786 
84,076 


46.766.307 


8.884.806 


31.343.0S7 
8.031.604 
7.731.006 
1. 404. 813 
1.686.064 
6.733.441 
4,330.136 

483.470 
48.368 

717.416 
16.068 
48.483 

168.480 

68, 066 
11.003 


6y 

6H 

•H 
6H 

iil 

»H 

6M 

6H 
6H 

6H 
6H 


131,147 


llr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenaUMT  yield? 

lifr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Lausche-Miindt  amendment  has 
changed  the  law  with  re«)ect  to  the  in- 
terest rates  that  are  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of 
that  fact,  but 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  moving  in  the  pr(«)er  direction. 
Whether  it  has  gone  far  enough.  I  am 
not  certain;  but  the  amendment  of  which 
I  apeak  provides  that  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest  shall  be  chargeable  only 
for  the  first  5  years,  smd  thereafter  the 
rate  of  Interest  shall  be  not  less  than  2 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  that  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  it  Is  In  the  right  direction.  It 
is  written  in  the  act  that  the  AID  ad- 
ministration should,  under  no  conditions, 
lend  money,  except  on  a  businesslike 
basis,  to  countries  that  are  able  to  pay 
or  that  are  not  underdeveloped.  The 
purpose  of  development  loems  is  to  assist 
underdeveloped  countries.  That  is  the 
main  puipoae  of  the  fund.  We  have 
made  lo«uis  in  the  past  to  Israel  and 
other  countries,  in  large  quantities,  on 


a  businesslike  basis.  For  the  adminis- 
trator to  take  the  soft  money  route  by 
making  loans  to  Israel  on  the  basis  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  Interest,  with 
a  10-year  grace  period  is  shameful,  to  say 
the  least. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  whaUthe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said.  The 
rule  which  has  thus  far  been  in  exist- 
ence is  neither  reasonable  nor  Just — 
namely,  to  make  loans  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  to 
be  repaid  in  40  years,  with  a  grace  period 
of  10  years  in  which  no  amortization 
takes  place.  Interest  was  paid  in  the 
first  10  years. 

I  concur  OMnpletely  In  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said.  I  repeat,  the  amendment 
moves  in  the  right  dlrecUon.  Whether 
it  goes  far  enough,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said.  In 
my  opinion  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
particularly  with  regard  to  loans  to  the 
countries  that  are  capable  of  repaying. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  in 
studsring  our  programs  abroad.  I  learned 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  amend 
Public  Law  480  in  the  pending  bill,  which 
I  think  Is  wrong.  I  believe  that  consid- 
eration of  proposed  amendments  of  the 
act  should  be  left  to  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  connec- 
tion with  Public  Law  480  loans,  the  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  interest  require- 
ment and  the  10-year  grace  period  has 
been  used,  in  reloaning  proceeds  from 
sales.  In  many  instances  we  have  sold 
surplus  commodities  at  world  prices  and 
lost  considerable  sums.  In  some  coun- 
tries we  have  even  sold  at  unrealistic 
exchange  prices,  so  that  another  25  or 
30  percent  were  added  to  our  losses.  To 
assist  those  people  to  a  greater  extent, 
we  are  now  permitting  them  to  borrow 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  at  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent,  payable  in  40  years, 
with  10  years'  grace. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  the  amendment,  in  which  I  ask  that 
all  references  to  Public  Law  480  in  the 
act  be  deleted.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  revamp  Public  Law  480.  We  expect 
to  hold  hearings  on  that  subject  next 
year.  The  time  has  come  to  amend  the 
act  We  can  then  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tions that  are  sought  after  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLDtDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  In 
discussions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  some  suggestion  was  made 
that  there  be  a  mandatory  rate  of  2  per- 
cent, but,  following  a  discussion,  it  was 
determined  that  a  floor  of  2  percent 
should  be  fixed — meaning  that  the  ad- 
ministrator should  charge  a  rate  of  in- 
terest commensurate  with  the  ability  of 
the  borrowing  country  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligation, with  an  interest  rate  of  2  per- 
cent or  over. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  the  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  in  addition  to  loans 
amounting  to  $527  million,  we  have  also 
made  available  to  Israel  economic  grants 
totaling  $352  million. 

In  connection  with  the  schedule  of 
loans  I  have  Just  included  in  the  Rxcoro, 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  two  development  loans  we 
made  to  Israel  in  March  and  July  of  1962. 
They  aggregate  $45  million  and  were 
made  on  terms  of  40  years  repayment, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period,  and  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent.    And  I  might  reiterate  that  more 


development  loans  are  contemplated  for 
Israel  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  Mr. 
President,  that  too  much  money  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  unless  Con- 
gress reduces  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  current  bill  to  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House — or  even  lower,  if  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  persuaded  to  do  it — the  same 
thing  is  going  to  happen  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  is  presently  op- 
erating imder  a  continuing  resolution 
which  permits  them  to  obligate  funds  at 
the  lowest  of  the  following  pro  rata 
rates:  First,  the  amount  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1963 ;  second,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1964;  third,  the  amount  allowed  in 
the  House  appropriation  bill;  or,  fourth, 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  Senate  appro- 
priation bill. 

Since  we  have  neither  a  House  nor  Sen- 
ate appropriation  bill,  and  since  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1964  is 


higher  than  the  amount  appropriated  in 
1963.  the  agency  is  currently  operating  at 
the  same  pro  rata  rate  it  had  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  Thus,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1964.  ending  September  30. 
1963,  a  flash  report  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  covering  the 
status  of  fiscal  year  1964  allotments  and 
obligations  indicates  that  a  total  of 
$754,121,160  is  available  for  all  types  of 
economic  assistance. 

Of  this  total  amoimt.  the  Development 
Loan  Pimd  has  available  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1964  a  total  of  $278,527,370. 

And  what  has  the  agency  been  able  to 
obligate  out  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  this  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1964?  The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
total  of  $10,600,000  actually  obligated  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964.  These  data 
are  set  out  in  the  flash  flscal  report  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  request  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Exhibit  A. — Agenct  fob  Inteenational  Development 
Flash  report — -Statut  of  fiscal  year  1964  allotments  and  obligations — Global  summary  by  appropriation  as  of  Sept.  SO   196S 


ECONOMIC  A9SI9TANCX 

Annual  appropriation: 

Dcvclopnifnl  (frantu , 

International  ori^nltatlons  and  programs. 

Support InR  assistance 

Contlnf!en'"y  fund ........ 

Surveys  of  InTcstment  lopportunities 

AdminlstratlreezpeiisM  (sec  687(a)) 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  grants. 


Total,  annual  appropriations 

No-year  appropriation:   Inter- American  social  and  eoooomio 
program 


Subtotal. 


Revolving  funds: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loans. 
Development  loans 


Total,  revolving  funds. 
Grand  total 


Appropriation 


Symbol 


1004 
1006 
1006 
1078 
1008 
1000 
1010 


X0070 


X4111 
X4103 


Code 


464 

465 
486 

421 
458 
423 
406 


187 


380 
263 


Available 
fimds 


375,000,000 
10.000.000 

I2S.000.000 

19,616.000 

300.000 

19, 500. 000 

83.000.000 


282,315.000 
1.260.011 


283.676.011 


102,  17,870 
278,627,370 


470. 645. 240 


764. 121, 160 


Implemen- 
tation 
approval 
docommts 


865,137,262 


63.158.406 

490.600 

221,722 

18.203.000 

17.211.000 


154,421,877 
1,307,006 


166,638,073 


41,060,000 
12,600,000 


8i.«iaooo 


300,378,073 


Amount 
allotted 


864,429,352 


63.158,403 

480.500 

221,722 

18.203,000 

17.211.000 


163.713.077 
1.307,006 


164,031,072 


41,060,000 
12,600,000 


63,650.000 


308,671.072 


Obligations 

and  loans 

authorized 

current 

mootb 


811.837.207 


1,741,063 

3a386 

103,206 

4,136.801 

3.156.006 


20.964.040 
6,366 


2a  000. 306 


1,000,000 


1,000.000 


21,000,306 


Cumulative 

obligations 

and  loan 

authori- 

latlao 


330, 260, 414 


27,282.801 

21,666 

174,841 

U  066, 036 

0,066.800 


80.671,457 
0,034 


80,681,881 


41.060.000 
10,600.000 


61.660.000 


132. 331. 381 


Available 
balance  of 
allotment 


824,168.038 


85.876.003 

468.034 

46.881 

6.337.074 

7. 344. 101 


73,042.530 
1, 107, 171 


74,230,001 


3,ooaooo 


2,000,000 


76,230,601 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
facts  must  be  presented  to  the  Senate  to 
show  that  it  will  err  if  it  makes  avail- 
able $160  million  more  than  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  to  the  Development 
Loan  F\md? 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
buttressing  the  House  allowance.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  Justifies  cuts  below  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  If  the 
flash  report  on  the  status  of  1964  allot- 
ments and  obligations  were  the  only  evi- 
dence, it  alone  would  be  sufficient.  But 
there  is  the  other  evidence  which  I  have 
already  presented  to  the  Senate. 

We  must  discourage  the  programing 
of  development  loan  funds  when  firm 
applications  are  not  on  hand.  We  must 
have  a  loan  program  that  is  not  based 
on  expectations  for  loan  applications. 
We  must  not  appr9priate  funds  when 


feasibility  studies  for  projects  are  not 
yet  available.  We  must  not  plan  con- 
struction projects  when  the  recipient 
government  has  not  furnished  us  any 
data.  I  believe  we  can  reach  these  goals 
if  we  limit  the  amount  authorized  for 
development  loan  funds  to  $900  mil- 
lion, which  will  be  accomplished  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
excellent  presentation  of  this  subject. 
He  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  I  extend  to 
him  that  praise  on  the  basis  of  his  gen- 
eral approach  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  very  able 
speech.  In  which  he  has  brought  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  shocking 


facts  in  connection  with  the  military  aid 
program. 

I  believe  the  Record  ought  to  be  clear 
that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  offering  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram, in  which  he  will  seek  to  reduce 
the  authorization  for  that  part  of  the 
program.  The  Record  ought  to  be  very 
clear  that  the  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered, some  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  some  by  other  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  offered  by  the  Senate  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendbr]. 

AtczNSMurr  no.  sot 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  strike  from  the  bill  lines 
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8  through  17.  both  Inclusive,  on  page  39. 
as  follows: 

(d)  After  section  SfiS,  vbidi  nlktm  to 
flBcal  proTlslom.  txuert  tbe  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"Sac.  364.  RBmcnoMS  ok  AansT&wcB^ — 
None  of  the  fundi  mMle  av«ll«)>Ie  under  au- 
thority of  tbla  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  in  which  the  goremment  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  choeen  In 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Intereet." 

I  ask  that  the  language  be  stricken  in 
conformity  with  my  amendment,  because 
I  believe  that  power  now  resides  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  language  now  In  the  bill  would  in  a 
way  press  the  President  not  to  grant  aid 
to  countries  like  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras,  or  any  other  country  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  which  a  ooa- 
stitotionaUy  chosen  government  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  people. 

We  have  the  grave  responsibility  of 
iir)tt.wrtg  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
recognize  a  revolutionary  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
we  refuse  to  recognize  a  revolutionary 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  the  other  hand.  Both  those  govern- 
ments were  constitutionally  chosen. 
President  Boech,  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  turned  out  of  office  because 
of  his  softhanded  treatment  of  commu- 
nism. In  South  Vietnam,  Diem  was 
vigorous  in  txls  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nists. It  can  be  said  that  he  was  firm, 
but  I  believe  that  his  firmness  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
which  prevailed  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  thus  have  before  us  a  paradox: 
Shall  we  recognize  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  which  over- 
threw a  government  that  was  definitely 
hostile  to  commimism?  Shall  we  refuse 
to  recognize  the  Dominican  Republic 
revolutionary  government,  which  over- 
threw a  regime  that  was  soft  on  com- 
munism? 

The  world  will  be  looking  to  see  what 
our  policy  Is.  It  will  want  to  know  why 
we  refuse  to  recognize  the  government  in 
the  Dominican  R^ubllc,  when  we  know 
that  it  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  beginning  with  the  man  working 
on  the  farm,  In  the  factory,  in  the  mine, 
tn  the  business  house,  in  the  professional 
office,  and  in  the  church.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  purpose  was  to  remove 
Bosch  from  the  government  because  of 
his  softhanded  treatment  of  commvmlsm. 
That  revolutionary  government  has 
not  been  recognized.  I  fear  that  chaos 
win  come  into  existence  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  If  it  does,  we  know  that 
the  Communists  move  into  areas  where 
chaos  exists. 

By  our  refusal  to  recognize  the  in- 
cumbent government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  are.  in  effect,  telling  the 
people  of  that  nation  that  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  government  When 
we  tell  them  that,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 

In  any  event,  my  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  win  leave  the  law  as  it  is  and 


aOow  the  administration  either  to  recog- 
nize or  reject  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. It  will  not  place  pressure  on  the 
administration  not  to  recognize,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  revolutionary 
government,  even  though  it  has  over- 
thrown a  positive  Communist  regime. 

What  will  we  do  if  Jagan  is  overthrown 
in  British  Guiana?  He  Is  a  Communist 
He  is  oriented  to  Moscow.  He  has  been 
selected  under  a  constitutional  basis  of 
government.  But  we  know  that  he  is  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  British  Guiana  overthrew  Jagan 
and  installed  a  government  that  was 
friendly  to  us  and  hostile  to  Russia, 
would  we  still  refuse  to  recognize  the 
new  government? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
raised  an  extronely  important  point; 
namely,  the  conflict  in  policy  within  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
by  the  committee.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
say  that  we  will  give  most-favored -na- 
tion treatment  to  countries  which  are 
at  least  communistic  in  their  form  of 
government,  even  though  the  State  De- 
partment calls  them  independent  coun- 
tries— for  example,  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. We  propose  to  give  them  special 
treatment,  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, xmder  both  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
and  the  Foreign  Trade  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  section  254,  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  definitely 
refers  to  governments  which  have  moved 
into  control  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica tn  order  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  or  a  giveaway  of  the  country 
by  an  existing  government. 

So  it  seems  that  there  is  a  real  con- 
flict We  say  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
communism  by  providing  foreign  aid;  yet 
we  give  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
oa  the  one  hand,  and  penalize  coimtries 
which  are  trying  to  prevent  communism, 
on  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  determine  which  way  we  will 
go  if  we  continue  under  this  section. 
Unless  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted,  many  problems  could  be  posed. 

Suppose  there  were  a  change  in  the 
government  of  any  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  which  we  are  now  assisting. 
Suppose  Ghana,  which  has  certainly  been 
oriented  toward  the  East  untU  recenUy. 
and  perhaps  still  is,  were  to  change  its 
form  of  government  What  would  we 
do  then?  Would  we  say  we  would  not 
provide  aid  to  the  new  government,  even 
though  it  might  be  pro- Western  in  its 
attitude? 

There  are  any  number  of  such  exam- 
ples. The  situation  concerning  Cheddi 
Jagan.  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  referred,  is  pertinent  on  this  partic- 
ular point  The  inconsistency  of  provid- 
ing aid  to  the  military  Junta  which  has 
taken  over  South  Vietnam,  but  not  pro- 
viding aid  to  the  Dominican  Repulshc, 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  believe 
that  this  decision  should  be  left  wholly 
to  the  discretion  of  the  State  Depart- 


ment or  of  the  AID  Administration?  Or 
should  Congress  establish  a  policy  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  Is  designed 
to  try  to  prevent  further  Communist 
takeovers  of  portions  of  the  free  world? 
Should  not  our  foreign  aid  program  be 
handled  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  position  is  that 
the  granting  of  aid  to  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment is  never  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Communist  governments 
are  hostile  to  our  life.  They  want  our 
country  and  system  of  government  to 
perish.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  granting  of  aid  to  a  Communist 
government,  whether  the  communism  is 
international  in  scope  or  merely  national, 
is  ever  in  our  Interest. 

However,  my  amendment  would  not 
enter  into  that  field.  It  would  merely 
strike  section  254  from  the  bill  and  leave 
the  language  as  It  now  Is.  If  section  254 
remains  in  the  bill,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
mean  that  there  is  a  presumption  that 
aid  should  not  be  granted  to  a  revolu- 
tionary government  that  took  control  in 
one  of  the  nations  which  was  a  member 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  there  was  much  discussion 
in  committee  regarding  this  proposal. 
We  were  more  or  less  torn  between  two 
ideas.  One  was  to  discourage  military 
coups;  the  second  was,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  limit  ourselves  unduly  in  the 
granting  of  aid  to  countries  in  which 
new  governments  had  been  established  as 
a  result  of  military  coups. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  before  the 
committee  would  agree  to  this  provision, 
it  was  modified  considerably.  First,  it 
does  not  ^ply  to  any  coimtry  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  in  fact,  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  country  outside  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Therefore,  It  does 
not  apply  to  British  Guiana,  for  example, 
and  does  not  apply  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  speaking  of 
British  Guiana,  in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    So  am  I. 

It  does  not  apply  to  British  Guiana, 
because  that  country  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  provi- 
sion relates  only  to  this  title.  I  say  that 
In  order  to  clear  the  Rccoao.  It  could 
apply  to  any  coimtry  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  However,  the  committee  In- 
sisted that  the  language  be  included  be- 
fore the  committee  would  agree  to  to  the 
section. 

There  is  a  saving  clause: 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  with- 
holding such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest. 

The  RxcoRD  should  show  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  prohibited  from  acting.  If 
he  determines  that  the  national  interest 
will  be  served  by  so  doing,  he  may  extend 
aid  to  a  government  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  military  coup. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  enUUed.  "It 
Depends  on  Who  Is  Getting  Couped," 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  today,  November  5,  1963.    The  mean- 
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ing  of  the  tiUe  of  the  arUcle  is:  What 
Ls  the  nature  of  the  country  whose  gov- 
ernment has  been  overthrown?  The 
government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
incumbent  several  weeks  ago  was  over- 
thrown. A  new  government  came  into 
control  there,  but  our  Government  re- 
fused to  recognize  it.  In  Saigon,  the  ex- 
isting government  was  overthrown,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  recognize  the 
revolutionary  government  there.  Why 
the  difference?  Why  did  our  Govern- 
ment give  preferential  treatment  to  one 
and  prejudicially  discriminatory  treat- 
ment to  the  other?  That  is  the  impor- 
tant question. 

I  now  read  the  article : 
It  £>kpxmd8  on   Who  Is  GrrriNC  Couped— 

Dominicans  Raise  Theik  Etebkows  Oves 

Saigon 

(By  Hal  HendrlE) 

Miami,  November  6. — Prom  the  Dominican 
Republic  point  of  view,  last  week's  bloody 
military  coup  d'etat  in  South  Vietnam  has 
an  inconsistent  twist. 

"It  all  depends  on  who  is  getting  couped 
and  where,"  commented  a  Dominican 
traveler  uix>n  arrival  here. 

The  traveler,  a  source  close  to  the  ruling 
provisional  goyernment  in  Santo  Domingo, 
said  It  was  Interesting  to  Dominican  associ- 
ates that,  according  to  news  agency  reports, 
Washington  could  hardly  wait  to  extend  rec- 
ognition to  a  provisional  regime  in  Saigon. 
"But  almost  6  weelu  have  passed  since  the 
military  staged  a  coup  In  Santo  Domingo 
and  we  are  no  nearer  getting  U.S.  recogni- 
tion than  we  were  6  weeks  ago,"  the  source 
said. 

BTaANoa 

It  seems  strange  to  Dominicans — and  it 
must  to  other  Latin  Americans — that  the 
United  States  deplored  the  military  action 
In  S&nto  Domingo  but  openly  called  for  a 
change  in  Vietnam's  government  and  there- 
by encouraged  the  Saigon  coup,  he  said. 

The  visitor  pointed  out  that  Washington 
offlclals  happily  reported  that  the  Vietnam 
military  leaders  who  overthrew  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem — and  then  killed  him  and  his  brother, 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu —  were  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  and  stanchly  anti-Communist. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Dcxnlnlcan  noted, 
Dominican  military  leaders  never  have  been 
unfriendly  toward  the  United  States  and  are. 
In  fact,  strongly  pro-United  States  and  antl- 
Conununist. 

Purthermore.  he  added,  the  DcMninican  mil- 
itary coup  against  President  Juan  Boech  last 
September  25 — In  which  softness  toward 
communism  was  an  announced  factor — was 
bloodless  and  government  reins  were  turned 
over  to  a  civilian  triumvirate  within  36  hours 
after  the  coup. 

NONE  Kn.LEI) 

President  Boech  was  accompanied  into  ex- 
ile by  an  army  general  (Antonio  Imbert)  at 
his  own  request  and  none  of  his  govern- 
ment offlclals  was  killed  or  injured  in  the 
coup,  the  traveler  reminded. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  tbe  yisitor  said,  Do- 
minicans noted  with  Interest  news  agency 
reports  from  Saigon  about  celebrations  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime. 

It  recently  was  reported  in  the  New  York 
press,  he  mentioned,  that  American  Peace 
Corps  representatives  in  the  Dominican  in- 
terior referred  to  celebrations  in  small  vil- 
lages when  It  was  learned  8r.  Boech  had  been 
toppled. 

Also,  the  Dominican  visitor  said.  It  should 
be  evident  now  there  has  been  no  national 
clamor  in  the  republic  for  a  return  of  Sr. 
Bosch  or  any  of  his  cohorts,  except  by  rem- 
nants of  his  revolutionary  party,  the  Marxist- 


Leninist  June  14  movement  and  other  leftist 
elements. 

PUSS  UUBl 

"Obviously,"  the  Dominicans  concluded, 
"the  Kennedy  administration  and  its  demo- 
cratic advisers  In  Puerto  Rico  had  their  pride 
wounded  when  their  man  Sr.  Boech  was 
overthrown. 

"It  is  equaUy  obvious  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  engaged  in  a  shooting  war 
against  the  Communists  in  our  country  like 
it  is  in  Vietnam. 

"But,  according  to  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  supposed 
to  be  a  weapon  against  communism  in  the 
Americas.  Now  they  have  cut  off  AlUance- 
for-Progress  programs  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

"So  you  have  to  ask,  if  you  are  a  Domini- 
can, Is  the  AUiance  for  Progress  really  for 
the  Latin  people  or  the  favored  Latin  gov- 
ernments?" 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  were  apprehensive 
tliat  Bosch,  the  poet,  the  romanticist, 
the  sentimentalist,  was  soft  on  commu- 
nism, and  they  begged  him  to  become 
firm.  Oiu:  State  Department  said  to  him, 
"You  will  nm  yourself  into  trouble." 
But  he  would  not  listen,  and  the  people 
overthrew  him.  But  our  Government 
refused  to  recognize  the  revolutionary 
government  there,  although  the  indica- 
tions are  that  probably  our  Government 
will  recognize  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  two;  but  even 
if  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  Dominican  RepubUc  Government. 
If  our  Government  recognizes  one,  then 
Justice,  fairness,  decency,  and  security 
for  our  country  require  that  our  Govern- 
ment give  recognition  and  grant  aid  to 
both. 


DISMISSAL  OP  OTTO  OTEPKA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
State  Department  annoimced  the  dis- 
missal of  Otto  Otepka,  a  senior,  experi- 
enced, and  extremely  competent  security 
ofiQcer,  because  he  gave  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  information 
ccMiceming  irregularities  and  probable 
illegalities  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  consider  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Otepka 
by  the  Department  of  State  a  serious 
challenge  to  responsible  government  and 
to  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  on 
which  it  Is  based.  It  is  not  only  a  direct 
affront  to  the  Senate  ^ubcommlttee  on 
Internal  Security:  it  is  also  an  affront  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  is  a  denial  of 
Its  powers  as  established  by  legislation. 

The  charges  on  wliich  Mr.  Otepka's 
dismissal  is  based  boil  down  to  the  simple 
fact  that  he  has  testified  honestly  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  on  matters  relating  to  security 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  right  of  Government  wnployees  to 
furnish  information  to  them  is  estab- 
lished by  statute.  The  United  States 
Code,  title  5,  paragraph  652(d) ,  reads: 

(d)  The  right  of  persons  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  either  in- 
dividually or  coUectlvely,  to  petition  Con- 
gress, or  any  Member  thereof,  or  to  furnish 
information  to  either  House  of  Congress  or  to 
any  committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  not 


be  denied  or  interfered  with.  (As  amended 
June  10.  1948.  c.  447.  62  Stat.  34fi;  1949  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  6.  effective  Aug.  19. 
1949,  14  PJt.  5227.  83  Stat.  1067.) 

The  State  Department,  by  its  action 
in  the  Otepka  case,  has.  in  effect,  nulli- 
fied this  statute  and  issued  a  warning  to 
all  Government  employees  that  coopera- 
tion with  the  established  committees  of 
the  Senate,  if  this  cooperaticm  involves 
testimony  considered  unpalatable  at 
higher  echelon,  is  a  crime  punishable  by 
dismissal. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  significance 
of  the  Otepka  case  cannot  be  overstated. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  the  last  old-line  se- 
curity ofQcer  holding  a  top  position  in 
the  Office  of  Security. 

He  has  been  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  27  years.  He  has  served 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity and  officer  in  charge  of  evalua- 
tions. His  efficiency  ratings  have  always 
been  "excellent."  In  1968  he  received 
the  Meritorious  Service  Award  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  But 
suddenly,  for  some  strange  reason,  cer- 
tain people  in  the  Department  decided 
that  Mr.  Otepka  had  to  go. 

So  they  began,  first,  to  restrict  his 
functions. 

llien  they  installed  a  tap  on  his  tele- 
phone. Although  a  State  Department 
official  has  denied  under  oath  that  this 
was  done,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  has  proof  that  the  tap  was 
installed. 

Then  they  began  to  monitor  Bfr. 
Otepka's  wastebasket. 

Then  they  locked  him  out  of  his  office 
and  denied  him  access  to  his  files,  al- 
though no  charge  had  yet  been  brought 
against  him. 

No  one  suspected  of  espionage  or  dis- 
loyalty has  to  my  knowledge  been 
subjected  to  such  surveillance  and  hu- 
miliation. 

But  Mr.  Otepka  was  not  suspected  of 
disloyalty  or  espionage. 

He  was  suspected  very  simply  of  co- 
operating with  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  and  of  providing  it 
with  information  that  some  of  his  su- 
periors found  embarrassing  or  objection- 
able. 

In  the  topsy-turvy  attitude  it  has 
displayed  in  the  Otepka  case,  the  State 
Department  has  been  chasing  the  po- 
Uceman  instead  of  the  culprit;  and  the 
words  "security  violation"  have  come  to 
mean  not  the  act  of  turning  over  in- 
formation to  an  aUen  power,  but  the  act 
of  giving  information  to  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  asked  for  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  full  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  implications  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  dismissal. 

I  have  also  asked  that  the  10-page 
memorandum  on  the  Otepka  case  which 
I  personally  delivered  to  Secretary  Rusk 
in  New  Yoik,  and  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, be  circulated  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

If  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Otepka  is  per- 
mitted to  stand.  It  will  become  impos- 
sible or  exceedingly  difficult  to  elicit  any 
information  from  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  bears  on  disloyalty, 
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malfeasance,  oonfllct  of  interest,  or  other 
wronsdoing  by  their  superiors. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State  will  see 
fit  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment when  this  matter  comes  to  his 
attention. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut for  Inlnging  this  information  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  feel 
that  if  this  decision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment stands,  tiuit  it  would  not  only  nul- 
lify the  law  on  the  subject — I  refer  to  the 
law  which  requires  an  employee  to  state 
truthfully  to  a  congressional  committee 
the  facts  within  his  knowledge  about  the 
matter  concerning  which  he  is  ques- 
tioned— but  that  It  also  would  nullify  our 
constitutional  ssrstan  of  government,  by 
tending  to  destroy  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  The  Senator  was 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  when  at  the 
opening  of  my  remarks  I  said  that  I  con- 
sidered It  a  most  serious  challenge  to  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  under 
which  our  Government  operates.  There 
is  nothing  more  precious  than  this  sys- 
tem. If  we  are  to  preserve  free  govern- 
ment, it  must  be  founded  on  checks  and 
balances. 

If  the  legislative  branch  caimot  in- 
quire about  irregularities  or  Illegalities 
in  Oovemment  departments,  who  will 
Inndre? 

Who  will  question  wrongdoing  if  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
cannot  do  so? 

If  any  Government  employee  is  barred 
from  giving  vital  Information  to  a  con- 
gressional committee.  Senate  or  House, 
how  will  we  ever  learn  of  malfeasance  or 
wrongdoing  in  the  GoYemment. 

If  the  reward  for  coming  forward  and 
honestly  telling  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
wrongdoing  Is  dismissal,  something  ter- 
rible has  happened  in  our  country,  and 
we  had  better  move  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  it  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  wIk)  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  no  man  can  be  trusted 
with  power,  but  must  be  bound  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  Does  the 
Senator  construe  that  statement  to  in- 
dicate tliat  the  purpose  in  the  relevant 
pirovisions  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
prevent  aoy  one  man  or  agency  in  the 
Government  from  becoming  too  power- 
ful, and  to  provide  that  each  branch  of 
the  Government  should  be  a  check  on 
the  other  branches?  In  the  instance 
now  in  question,  was  not  the  legislative 
branch  performing  its  constitutional 
function  of  checking  on  the  executive 
branch  by  calling  before  it  a  witness  who 
was  in  possession  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which  the  Congress  desired? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened.  That  Is  all  the  man 
did.    He  gave  honest  information. 


Incidentally,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  testimony;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  member  of  the  committee 
doubts  the  truth  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Otepka  has  not  been  charged  with 
giving  false  information.  He  is  charged 
with  giving  the  truth  to  a  committee  of 
the  Senate.  Since  someone  in  the  De- 
partment has  been  embarrassed,  Mr. 
Otepka  has  been  dismissed  for  doing  so. 
I  cannot  thin^  of  anything  worse. 

I  try  to  be  temperate  about  these 
things. 

The  difBculty  concerning  this  indi- 
vidual has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  story  than  I 
have  been  able  to  reveal,  but  in  due  time 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  all  be  made 
public.  I  am  reluctant  to  raise  the  point 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  wotxld  prefer 
to  see  the  investigations  and  hearings 
go  along  quietly.  They  have  all  been 
conducted  in  executive  sessions  to  pro- 
tect the  reputations  of  people  and  to  be 
sure  of  our  facts  before  it  is  all  made 
public — if  it  ever  is  or  should  be. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  challenge  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Next  the  challenge  will  be 
presented  to.  say,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  then,  say,  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

No  committee  of  the  Senate  will  be 
safe  from  Interference,  if  an  employee  of 
the  Government  cannot  come  before  a 
committee  and  tell  the  truth  about  any 
situation  prevailing  in  the  Government. 
In  my  Judgment,  no  more  grievous 
threat  to  our  system  of  Government  has 
been  postur«Kl  before  us  In  my  recollec- 
tion. 

It  is  not  merely  a  problem  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  for  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  a  problem  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
That  Is  why  I  have  presented  the  facts, 
as  I  have  done  tills  afternoon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  Mr.  Otepka  had 
not  told  the  truth  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  would  he  not  then  have 
been  guilty  of  perjury? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course.  Our  witnesses 
have  been  under  oath.  I  pointed  out 
earlier — and  again  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
not  present  at  the  time — that  we  know 
the  Department  of  State  tapped  Mr. 
Otepka's  telephone,  but  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  State  came  to  our 
subcommittee  and,  under  oath,  said  that 
the  telephone  had  not  been  tapped — 
which  was  an  untruth.  That  Is  the  man 
who  ought  to  be  subject  to  charges. 
When  employees  of  the  Government 
come  before  a  congressional  committee 
and  either  make  wilfull  mlstatements  or 
tell  untruths  under  oath  I  believe  that 
dismissal  charges  should  be  preferred 
against  them.  But  up  to  the  present 
hour  tlie  man  who  has  been  dismissed 
is  the  man  k^o  told  the  truth,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  man  who  told  the  untruth 
has  not  been  moved  against. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  commit- 
tee have  any  plans  to  cite  for  perjury  the 
man  to  whom  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  not  asked  any 
questions  about  that.   As  I  said.  I  asked 


for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  so  that  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  situation  might  be  fully  ex- 
plored and  the  committee  might  make  a 
decision  with  respect  to  what  it  should 
do,  how  It  should  advise  the  Senate,  and 
what  it  should  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  this  becomes  ac- 
cepted practice,  in  the  future  will  not 
a  witness  called  before  a  committee  face 
one  of  two  courses:  If  he  tells  a  false- 
hood, he  Is  subject  to  being  prosecuted 
for  perjury;  if  he  tells  the  truth,  as 
Mr.  Otepka  did.  he  will  subject  himself 
to  the  wrath  of  his  employers,  and  l>e 
in  danger  of  dismissal? 

Does  that  not  put  an  employee  of  the 
Government  who  may  be  a  witness  In 
the  dlfflcult  position  as  far  as  knowing 
which  course  he  must  take — to  tell  the 
truth  and  be  subject  to  dismissal  or  tell 
a  lie  and  be  subject  to  being  cited  for 
perjury? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course  it  does.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  It  does. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Should  the  em- 
ployees of  our  Government  ever  be  placed 
in  such  a  position?  Should  not  the 
State  Department  have  commended  Mr. 
Otepka  for  telling  the  truth,  and  pro- 
moted him  because  he  had  the  courage 
to  tell  the  truth  and  bring  those  matters 
to  our  attention?  Instead,  the  State  De- 
partment Is  taking  the  position  that  he 
should  be  fired  because  he  came  before 
a  duly  constituted  congressional  subcom- 
mittee and  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  speak  for  myself 
only.  I  have  never  considered  our  func- 
tion on  the  sul>committee  as  an  adversary 
position. 

I  do  not  l>elieve  that  we  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  should  be  in  an  adversary 
position  with  respect  to  the  executive 
or  the  Judicial  branch.  We  are  in  a  co- 
operative posture.  We  should  be.  We 
should  be  working  together.  I  tried  to 
conduct  myself  on  the  subcommittee  in 
that  way.  I  believe  the  other  members 
have,  too.  I  know  they  have.  So  we 
are  not  in  a  contest.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  contest.  We  want  to  work  to- 
gether. If  something  wrong  is  brought 
to  our  attention  through  a  Government 
employee,  we  want  to  tell  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  head  of  whatever  depart- 
ment is  Involved,  or  the  proper  officials. 
Then  something  could  be  done  about  it. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  subcom- 
mittee should  seek  large  headlines  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  case  against  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  our  task.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  it  in  the  past  We  are  a  part 
of  the  Government,  too.  We  should  be 
working  with  the  other  two  branches. 
How  can  we  do  so  If  another  branch  dis- 
misses an  employee  who  comes  before  us 
and  tells  the  truth  about  a  situation  In  a 
specific  department? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  subcommittee  to  make  inquiry. 
That  is  what  I  understood  the  subcom- 
mittee did  in  the  present  Instance.  It 
made  a  legitimate  Inquiry  during  which 
the  witness  was  cross-examined.  The 
witness  spoke  the  truth;  and  because  he 
spoke  the  truth  he  has  been  fired. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  what  has  occurred.  The 
Secretary  of  State  should  consider  the 
question  most  carefully  and  reconsider 
the  action  which  has  been  taken.  He 
should  restore  tiiis  faitliful  employee, 
v^ho  lias  been  recognized  as  a  man  of 
cluuacter.  a  man  of  ability,  and  a  man 
of  dedication,  he  having  been  the  recip- 
ient of  an  award  from  the  Department 
of  State  only  a  few  years  ago.  There 
has  not  been  the  least  criticism  concern- 
ing his  ability,  his  patriotism,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
duties.  Merely  because  he  gave  infor- 
mation in  resp<»ise  to  an  inquiry  of  a 
congressional  subcommittee  that  some- 
one in  the  State  Department  did  not 
like,  they  have  acted  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  DODD.  What,  if  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan]  were 
faced  with  this  sitxiation.  The  Senator 
has  been  carrying  on  investigations  with 
great  dignity  and  care  for  some  time. 
In  view  of  tliis  fact,  assimiing  that  some 
situation  developed  in  one  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  as  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  wanted  to  question  an 
employee  of  tliat  department,  if  that 
employee  came  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee to  testify,  would  he  be  fired?  The 
Implications  are  grave. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  would  the 
Congress  ever  get  the  needed  informa- 
tion? How  can  the  GJovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  perform  its  function  of 
making  Inquiries  concering  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  if  employees  in 
the  Government  who  have  facts  and 
knowledge  essential  to  such  inquiry  and 
investigation  are  not  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth  and  present  it  to  a  committee 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  know  of  no  way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental principle,  involving  more  than 
one  employee.  Is  there  not  a  principle 
Involved  that  could  lead  to  great  trouble 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  DODD.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Furthermore,  not 
only  oould  this  discourage  onployees 
from  volunteering  information  to  Con- 
gress, but  also  it  could  disoourage  them 
f r(Hn  testifying  if  it  was  known  that  th^ 
were  wanted  to  testify  or  tiiat  their  pres- 
ence would  be  desired.  Is  it  not  the  same 
as  virtually  saying  to  Government  em- 
ployees, "Stay  away  from  Congress.  You 
are  working  for  the  executive  branch, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  give  committees 
of  Congress  information,  although  they 
ask  questions  and  you  are  supposed  to 
respond  truthfully.  And  if  you  do  re- 
spond truthfully,  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  dismissed"?  As  I  understand  It, 
that  is  what  liappened  to  Mr.  Otepka. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  another  horn 
waiting  to  impale  Mr.  Otepka  If,  when 
he  was  called,  he  refused  to  testify,  he 
would  be  subject  to  contempt  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  he  testified  under 
oath,  and  told  a  falsehood,  he  would  be 
subject  to  crimlxml  prosecution.    If  he 


testified  imder  oath  and  told  the  truth, 
under  this  policy  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed, he  stood  to  lose  his  Job. 

Thus,  three  horns  were  awaiting  him, 
and  it  made  no  difference  in  which  di- 
rection he  moved.     He  was  ho(dced. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  beUeve  that  Is  the  situa- 
tion. In  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  Is  heavily  burdened  with  great 
problems,  I  do  not  feel  tluit  he  has  had 
an  opportiuiity  to  obtain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  I  strongly 
feel  that  if  the  Secretary  had  a  full  op- 
portunity to  know  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  implications,  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  this  situation  today.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  a  fair,  honest,  capable,  and  decent 
man  in  every  respect. 

I  believe  the  situation  has  gotten  out 
of  his  liands,  which  is  understandable  to 
me.  In  such  a  large  department  of  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  to  do,  these  things  "boil  up"  on  him. 
He  does  not  know  about  them,  pertiaps, 
imtil  the  last  minute.  It  does  not  make 
the  situation  any  less  serious,  but  In  all 
fairness  to  the  Secretary  I  would  not 
want  It  to  be  understood  by  Senators,  or 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  that  I 
charge  in  any  respect  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  responsible  for  this  situation. 
I  do  not  believe  he  is.  I  believe  it  is  the 
people  \mder  him  who  have  misled  him. 
or  misled  his  Department,  into  this  sit- 
uation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

llie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IMl,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AID  TO  TTre06LAVIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  which  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  aid  of  any  kind  to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

This  resolution  Is  particularly  timely 
because  of  the  effort  that  is  now  being 
made  to  reinstate  favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  Yugoslavia  and  to  create  an 
image  of  Marshal  Tito  and  of  hte  re- 
gime that  is  cc«npletely  controverted  by 
the  facts. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  In  the  past 
in  opposition  to  our  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Communist  nations  in  terras  of 
its  harmful  effect  on  our  national  and 
international  position. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of  aid  to  the 
Tito  regime  because  of  its  long,  un- 
broken record  of  tsrranny  over  its  own 
people,  including  the  mass  executions  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  Judicial 
murder  of  General  Mlhailovich,  the  Im- 
ix-isonment  of  Cardinal  Stepinac,  and 
the  recent  reimprisonment  of  Milovaa 
DJUas. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  because  Tito  has 
consistently  lined  up  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  foreign  policy  issues,  including 
Hungary  and  Cuba. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  any 
form  of  aid  to  Tito  because  in  his  pos- 
ture as  a  80-eailed  independent  Oommu- 
nlst  he  has  in  effect  served  as  the  prime 
organizer  of   anti-Western  neutralian. 


Among  other  things,  he  was  the  orga- 
nizer and  ideological  leader  of  the  vi- 
ciously anti- Western  conference  of  neu- 
tralist nations  in  Belgrade  in  August 
1960. 

These  are  the  iiistoric  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  the  continued  folly  of  aid 
to  Tito. 

There  are  some  who  wHl  say  that  this 
Is  in  the  past,  and  that  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  present  rather  than 
with  the  facts  of  history.  My  answer  to 
those  who  hold  this  view  is  that  there 
has  been  no  break  in  continuity  between 
the  Tito  regime  of  the  past  and  the  Tito 
regime  of  today.  In  my  remarks  today, 
I  propose  not  to  deal  with  the  past,  but 
with  five  current  situations  that  are  rele- 
vant to  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  extend  favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  as- 
sist It  in  other  ways. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  self- 
deception  on  the  subject  of  Tito  and 
Titoism.  I  do  not  say  that  Tito's  vaunted 
Independence  of  Moscow  is  a  complete 
fraud;  he  does  enjoy  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down,  what  is 
the  ultimate  significance  of  this  so- 
called  independence? 

I  believe  this  question  was  correctly 
answered  by  Paul  Underwood  in  an 
article  entitled  "Tito's  Neutral  Road— 
Toward  Moscow"  printed  in  the  New 
Yoit  Times  magazine  in  November  1961, 
who  said: 

Tito's  btuslc  aim  In  his  association  with 
the  nooalined  nations  seems  to  be  to  form 
a  group  of  Soctalist-minded,  essentially  anti- 
Western  mppxxtera  In  preparation  for  ICoa- 
cov's  expected  trltunph.  Such  a  backing 
might  enable  him  to  maintain  a  oertAln  In- 
dependence and  give  him  continued  Influ- 
ence even  In  a  Soviet-dominated  world. 

This  is  my  first  reason  for  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wlsocmsin. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  aid  to 
the  Tito  regime  Is  that  it  is  a  total  dic- 
tatorslilp  which  not  only  tyrarmizes  Its 
own  people,  but  which,  at  the  time  of 
Marshall  Tito's  visit  to  this  country 
practiced  blackmail  against  American 
citizens  of  Yugoslav  origin  by  threaten- 
ing reprisals  against  their  relatives  in 
Yugoslavia  if  Uiey  engaged  in  any  anti- 
Tito  demonstration. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of 
letters,  with  translations,  written  to 
people  in  this  country  by  family  members 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  language  of  these 
letters  Is  remarkably  similar:  They  all 
warn  the  recipients  that  their  relatives 
in  Yugoslavia  will  suffer  if  they  take 
part  in  "coimterrevolutionary"  or  anti- 
Tito  demonstrations  of  any  Idnd.  Let 
me  quote  one  of  these  blackmail  letters, 
written  by  a  Yugoslav  mother  to  her 
son  in  America,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  this  reputedly  more  benign 
Communist  state: 

I  must  turn  to  you  for  very  great  requeet, 
and  I  aak  you  this  as  a  mother  that  you  do 
not  do  anything  foolish  during  the  vlalt  of  r 
Tito  to  Washington  and  New  Tork.  Tou 
know  very  wen  that  you  have  your  old  par- , 
ents  here  who  do  not  have  much  longer  to 
live.  And  you  know  very  w^  how  unpleas- 
ant It  la  for  us  to  be  called  to  the  poHoe 
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haadquarton  evvry  hour  of  th«  day  where 
they  threaten  ua  and  warn  ua  of  the  conae- 
quences  which  can  befall  ua. 

You  look  after  youraelf  becauae  you  are 
^ung  and  you  know  aa  do  the  others  that 
your  paat  la  clear  so  don't  let  anyone  talk 
you  Into  taking  the  wrong  path.  I  beg  you 
aa  your  mother  if  you  love  us  at  all  or  think 
something  of  us  who  have  remained  to  live 
here  that  you  do  nothing  fooUsh. 

Be  good  as  you  were  before  and  think  a 
little  of  us,  you  know  o\ir  nerves  are  weak 
and  we  have  no  strength  for  an3rthlng  let 
alone  this  unpleasantness.  We  are  already 
fighting  to  live;  you  know  that  your  father 
and  I  live  from  a  pension  which  Is  tlS  a 
month  and  life  ia  short  and  therefore  do 
not  cause  any  unpleasantness.  Think  also  of 
yoiu"  sister  and  her  children.  I  hope  that 
you  will  heed  me  as  you  did  the  last  time 
and  that  everything  will  be  alright. 
Love, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  letter 
was  sent  to  an  address  where  the  recip- 
ient had  not  lived  for  7  months,  although 
the  mother  was  aware  of  her  son's  pres- 
ent address  and  had  in  fact  sent  her  last 
several  letters  to  this  address. 

The  son  believes  that  in  this  way  his 
mother  was  signaling  to  him  that  the 
letter  was  written  under  duress  from  the 
secret  police  or  else  that  his  mother  did 
not  Intend  for  him  to  receive  the  letter 
at  alL 

I  shall  be  happy  to  provide  my  col- 
leagues with  tnmslations  of  the  other 
letters  if  Uiey  are  interested. 

From  the  scale  of  the  letter  writing 
and  from  the  similarity  of  the  letters,  it 
is  clear  that  what  is  involved  here  is  a 
concerted  effort  by  Tito's  secret  police 
to  exercise  pressure  on  Americans  of 
Yugoslav  origin  or  descent  by  compelling 
their  relatives  in  Yugoslavia  to  write,  or 
sign,  form  letters  to  them. 

To  me  there  could  be  nothing  more 
despicable  than  this  blatant  effort  to 
coerce  and  silence  American  citizens  by 
threatening  reprisals  against  innocent 
women  and  children  who  could  in  no  way 
be  resp(M38ible  for  the  activlttes  of  their 
relatives  in  this  country. 

A  third  fact  which  motivates  my  op- 
position to  the  restoration  of  favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  Is  the 
coQtinalng  tf  ort  of  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Church  authorities  in  Yugoslavia, 
obviously  acting  with  the  approval  and 
most  probably^at  the  Instigation  of  their 
government,  to  extend  their  direct  con- 
trol over  the  churches  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  Americans  of  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  faith. 

This  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern  which 
has  involved  in  recent  years  an  increas- 
ing number  of  visits  by  Orthodox  clergy- 
men who  have  come  to  this  country 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, as  well  as  Yugoslavia. 

l^e  Serbian  Orthodox  clergy  from 
Yugoslavia,  on  their  visits  to  this  coun- 
try, have  made  the  rounds  of  the  several 
score  Serbian  Orthodox  parishes;  the 
visiting  Rumanian  Orthodox  clergy  have 
made  the  rounds  of  the  Rumanian 
Orthodox  parishes;  and  so  on. 

Last  July,  I  asked  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  to  look  into 
this  situation  because  I  felt  that  there 
were  definite  security  Implications  in 
this  obviously  concerted  effort  to  subject 
American   OrtlKxlox   church   organiza- 


tions to  the  control  of  clerical  author- 
ities who  are,  in  turn,  under  the  control 
or  Influence  of  their  Communist  govern- 
ments. 

Among  other  things,  there  is  prelim- 
inary evidence  which  indicates  that  this 
control,  to  the  extent  that  it  exists,  has 
been  used  to  discourage  criticism  of  the 
Yugoslav-Communist  regime  and  other 
Communist  regimes,  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  believe  that  the  regimes 
in  these  countries  are  essentially  decent 
and  deserving  of  support,  and  to  foster 
an  artificial  and  unwarranted  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  their  ancient  homelands,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  now  Com- 
munist dominated. 

At  the  time.  I  pointed  out  that  these 
efforts  have  encountered  very  bitter  re- 
sistance from  our  citizens  of  Russian, 
Serbian,  Bulgarian,  and  Rumanian  ori- 
gin and  had  already  resulted  or  were 
threatening  to  result  in  open  schisms. 
The  great  majority  of  Americans  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  faith  were  aroused 
by  these  actions  and,  at  the  10th  Na- 
tional Church  Assembly  which  convened 
this  last  August  6  in  Libertyville,  111.. 
they  voted  to  request  of  the  Belgrade 
Sjmod  that  "The  future  relationship  of 
this  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  toward  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  mother  church  in 
Yugoslavia  shall  be  broadly  autono- 
mous, in  which  it  shall  be  united  spiritu- 
ally and  llturglcally  but  not  subject  to 
any  canonical -hlerarchal  relationship." 
They  further  voted  that  until  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  diocese  and  the 
mother  church  is  regulated,  no  decisions 
or  orders  of  the  Belgrade  Synod  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
churches  represented  at  the  conferences. 

In  taking  this  stand,  they  pointed  out 
that  the  Belgrade  Synod  is  not  free  since 
it  must  make  its  decisions  in  collabora- 
tion with  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
so-called  Federal  Commission  for  Re- 
ligious Questions  of  the  F'ederal  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Yugoslavia;  they 
claimed  that  the  continued  existence  of 
their  diocese  required  a  determined 
struggle  against  all  efforts  at  Communist 
infiltration;  and  they  declared  that  their 
attitude  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  complete  text  of  the 
declaration  of  the  10th  National  Chiu-ch 
Assembly  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  dio- 
cese of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cision to  reject  the  authority  of  the 
mother  church  in  Yugoslavia  was.  I 
know,  a  most  dlfflctilt  one  for  Americans 
of  Serbian  origin.  The  orthodox  church 
has  played  a  heroic  role  In  Serbian  his- 
tory and  the  Serbian  people  are  bound 
to  it  not  only  by  strong  ties  of  faith,  but 
by  ties  of  blood  and  comradeship  in  bat- 
tle extending  back  through  the  centuries. 

How  difficult  the  decision  was  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  they  continued 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Belgrade 
Sjmod  until  it  openly  moved  to  assert 


direct  hlerarchal  and  physical  control 
over  them. 

As  for  those  American  Serbs  who  have 
not  broken  with  the  authority  of  the  Bel- 
grade Synod  and  have  accepted  the 
bishops  appointed  by  It,  I  think  it  should 
be  stated  emphatically  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  handful,  there 
are  no  Communists  among  them.  They 
have  been  motivated  not  by  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  Belgrade  government  but 
by  the  profoimd  attachment  that  all 
Serbs  feel  to  their  mother  church. 

My  fourth  reason  for  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  any  form  of  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  Yugoslavia  is  the 
insidious  anti-Western  policy  pushed  by 
Marshal  Tito  during  his  recent  tour  of 
Latin  America.  Tito's  prime  argument 
in  the  several  Latin  American  countries 
he  visited  was  that  blocs  and  alUances 
have  now  become  antiquated  and  that 
the  best  possible  course  for  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  to  pursue 
a  poUcy  of  neutralism  akin  to  his  own. 
In  advocating  neutralism  in  the  capitals 
of  Latin  America.  Tito  was  indirectly 
assailing  and  imdermining  both  the  OAS 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  he  was 
doing  Khrushchev's  work  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  Khrushchev  could  do  It 
himself. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  Tito,  in  his 
visits  to  the  satellite  countries  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  not  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  his  Communist  colleagues,  as  he 
did  to  our  friends  in  Latin  America,  that 
blocs  and  alliances  serve  no  useful  func- 
tions. 

I  also  consider  it  noteworthy  that  in 
Mexico  City  Tito  received  a  reception 
which,  according  to  all  accounts,  dwarfed 
the  receptions  accorded  to  other  foreign 
leaders  including  President  Kennedy. 

In  building  up  Tito's  reputation  by  in- 
viting him  to  our  own  country,  we  di- 
rectly abetted  his  political  effort  in  Latin 
America.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  will  rue  the  conse- 
quences of  Tito's  recent  visit  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

The  fifth  reason  for  opposing  foreign 
aid  or  favored-nation  treatment  for 
Communist  Yugoslavia  is  the  damage 
that  this  policy  has  done  to  important 
sectors  of  American  Industry. 

Last  year  Congress  acted  to  deprive 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  of  favored -na- 
tion treatment.  To  date,  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  comply  with  this  con- 
gressional decision. 

In  our  single-minded  determination  to 
give  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia,  we 
have  sometimes  completely  Ignored  the 
welfare  of  American  industries  and  of 
American  workers  and  American  com- 
munities who  are  dependent  on  these 
industries. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
in  particular,  to  the  tragic  deterioration 
of  the  zinc  sheet  Industry  of  this  coun- 
try over  the  past  10-year  period,  a  de- 
terioration that  Is  due  primarily  to  the 
favored-nation  treatment  accorded  to 
Yugoslavia  zinc  sheet. 

In  1952,  the  domestic  American  indus- 
try produced  99  percent  of  the  zinc  sheet 
used  in  this  coimtry;  imports  accounted 
for  only  1  percent  of  consumption.  By 
1962,  imports  of  zinc  sheet  had  Increased 
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to  the  point  where  they  accoimted  for 
fully  one-third  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  larger  part  of  the  increase  In  the 
import  of  zinc  sheet  is  attributable  to  the 
phenomenal  rise  In  Yugoslav  Imports, 
from  near  zero  in  1952  to  776  tons  In 
1962.  Imports  from  Yugoslavia,  in  fact, 
now  account  for  almost  60  percent  of 
total  imports. 

This  has  done  very  grave  damage  to 
an  important  American  industry  that 
is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
state-directed  labor  of  Communist  so- 
cieties. According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  Industry  has  run  at  a  loss  for  4  con- 
secutive years,  and  the  losses  have  in- 
creased with  each  year  of  operation,  vir- 
tually In  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  Yugoslav  Imports. 

It  Is  not  merely  the  zinc  sheet  industry 
that  has  been  affected.  The  production 
and  consumption  of  zinc  strip  is  sev- 
eral times  that  of  zinc  sheet,  and  this  in- 
dustry, too,  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  for- 
eign competition,  primarily  Yugoslav 
competition.  In  the  domestic  market 

Piatt  Bros.  &  Co..  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
is  one  of  the  companies  in  the  zinc  strip 
and  wire  business.  In  his  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  Orton  P.  Camp  of  Piatt  Bros,  k  Co. 
said:  I 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
domestic  Elnc  strip  business  will  be  ruined, 
aa  has  the  sheet  bustneas.  If  the  moet-fav- 
ored- nation  treatment  to  Tugoelavla  la  con- 
tinued, j  I 

Mr.  President,  I  am  partlcalarty  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  because  busl- 
ncs  and  labor  In  my  own  State  of  Oon- 
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nectleot  are  suffering  from  It.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  the  harm  we  are 
doing  to  our  own  people  in  our  misguided 
effort  to  assist  Communist  regimes.  I 
know  that  business  and  labor  in  other 
parts  <rf  the  country  have  also  been  ad- 
versely affected. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  into  consideration  the  plight  of  the 
American  zinc  sheet  industry  and  of 
other  industries  that  have  suffered  from 
the  favored-nation  treatment  accorded 
to  Yugoslavia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Orton  P.  Camp 
of  the  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.  zinc  plant  In 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  of  several  statis- 
tical tables  prepared  by  the  Rolled  Zinc 
Manufacturers  Association;  and  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  a  study  of 
"United  States  Aid  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,"  by  MUorad  M.  Drachkovitch, 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

JCTLT    18,   19SS. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bodo. 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

DxAX  Sematob  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  10.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  some 
statistics  In  connection  with  the  Tugoelavian 
zinc  Import  problem.  Am  enclosing  the  fol- 
lowing schedules: 

A.  Zinc  «heet  produced  in  the  United 
States,  1952-62. 

B.  Zinc  sheets — Imports  by  volume  fvnd 
value,  1952-«a. 


2inc  »he4t  produced  in  Oi*  UmUd  StaUt 


C.  Zinc  sheet  imports  by  country  of  orleln. 
195ft-62.  * 

D.  Zinc  strip  produced  In  the  United 
States.  1959-62. 

Tou  will  see  from  schedule  C  that  there 
were  no  Imports  of  zinc  sheet  from  Yugo- 
slavia prior  to  1966  but  that  In  1962,  the 
imports  of  sheet  sine  from  Yugoslavia  were 
more  than  60  percent  of  total  Imports,  and 
total  Imports  were  48  percent  of  domestic 
production.  This  means  that  total  imports 
were  about  one-third  of  domestic  consiunp- 
tlon.  This  is  a  terrifically  high  figure.  The 
domestic  zinc  sheet  business  has  already 
been  ruined  (see  the  last  column  on  schedule 
A). 

The  production  and  constmiption  of  zinc 
strip  Is  several  times  that  of  zinc  sheets 
but  we  do  not  have  impc»-ts  statistics  on 
zinc  strip.  The  Bureau  of  Census  does  not 
maintain  this  Information  although  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  our  association  has  requested 
the  Bureau  to  do  so  and  has  offered  to 
stand  the  expense.  We  have  every  reasoo 
to  believe  that  the  domestic  zinc  strip  busi- 
ness will  be  ruined  as  has  the  sheet  busi- 
ness If  the  most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
Yugoslavia  la  continued. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  flgiu^s  teU 
the  story.  I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  you 
can.  both  in  your  committee  and  In  the 
Senate,  to  see  that  this  moat-favored-natlon 
treatnMnt  to  Yugoslavia  la  not  allowwt  to 
continue.  As  I  aakl  in  my  letter  of  Jtme  31. 
it  seems  to  me  that  from  a  point  of  view  at 
ethics  and  fairness  and  good  rdatlons  with 
friendly  natlona,  it  la  Improper  to  continue 
to  give  moet-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
oountriea  which  are  either  cotnmunlstte  or 
oommunlctlcaUy  Inclined. 

Thank  yo«  again  for  yotir  Interest  and 
help. 

Very  truly  jxyat%, 

Th«  PtATT  Baos.  &  Co, 
OaiON  P.  Camp. 
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TRO'S  iMaBrKMOKMT  WaT  OT  SPmZAKNO 
OOMMTTMISM  ABBOAO 

Durlnt  the  IMS  congreastonal  debates  on 
iar«l«n  aid.  tbe  leMUng  crltlce  of  admlnls- 
tntlon  poUcy  toward  TtigosUvla  particularly 
gUiiMiiil  the  role  played  by  Tito's  regime 
•mong  tbe  nonallned  nations  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Several  Senators  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  barm  allegedly  done 
to  Western  Interesu  by  Tito's  tireless  efforts 
to  Influence  the  domestic  policies  and  foreign 
political  orlentsaion  of  countries  geographi- 
cally remote  from  Yugoslavia. 

Tito  identifies  bis  type  of  neutralism  with 
the  victory  of  communlsni  over  freedom.  This 
Is  what  be  Is  working  to  achieve,  not  only 
In  Yugoslavia,  but  also  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and,  it  is  obvious.  In  view  of  his  statements, 
If  he  csm  do  so.  in  South  America. 

Despite  tbe  heretic  label  alBzed  upon  Tito 
by  the  Obsnmunlst  bloc,  Tltolsm  promotes 
Soviet  Interest  in  the  third  or  neutral  world. 
IX  not  directly,  then  Indirectly  by  Inspir- 
ing and  supporting  attitudes  In  thoee  coun- 
tries which  are  detrimental  to  the  basic 
interest  of  the  Weet> 

In  the  International  arena,  by  and  large 
and  on  balance.  Tito  Is  worlcing  against  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  against  the  Interest  of  NATO,  and 
in  support  of  Soviet  policies  on  Berlin  and 
on  other  points  of  conflict.' 

The  granting  of  aid  to  Tito,  admittedly  a 
Communist,  who  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  world  must  be  communlzed.  Is  an 
Inducement  to  the  nations  in  Africa,  In  the 
Idddle  Bast  and  In  the  Far  East,  to  follow 
Tito.  By  giving  aid  to  Communist  countries, 
we  are  enco\iraging  all  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions to  look  favorably  upon  the  Tito  form 
of  government.' 

While  we  have  been  giving  billions  of 
dollars  to  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  has  been 
^spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
a  foreign  aid  program  of  Its  own,  geared  to 
the  expansion  of  neutralist  Influence  in  the 
non-Communlst  world.  India,  Indonesia, 
Burma,  Bgypt,  the  Sudan,  Ohana,  Stblopia. 
and  other  Afro-Asian  nations  with  neutralist 
leanings,  have  been  recipients  of  this  aid. 
In  short,  through  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  we 
have.  In  effect,  been  underwriting  the  exten- 
sion of  anti-Western  neutralism  In  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa.^ 


The  seriousness  of  these  charges  was  con- 
firmed, in  a  milder  form  to  be  sure,  by  Am- 
bassador Kennan  himself,  d\irlng  his  afore- 
mentioned NBC-TV  Interview  of  Jtily  19«a. 
when  be  declared  that  "what  the  Yugoslavs 
have  said  to  the  other  neutrals  Is  often 
something  that  I  haven't  liked,  and  I  don't 
And  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  this  country."  • 

What  then  are  the  motives  behind  Tito's 
attempts  to  shape  the  views  and  the  policies 
of  the  nonallned  nations?  Por  the  answer 
one  must  first  of  all  consult  the  sacred  book 
of  Tltolsm.  the  LCY's  1958  program.  Two 
principles,  according  to  that  program,  de- 
termine the  world  outlook  of  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists. One  Is  that  "inexorably  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  humanity  Is  moving  deep 
into  the  era  of  socialism."  •  From  this  post- 
ulate stems  the  Imperative  for  the  LCY  to 
educate  the  Yugoslav  working  people  in  the 
spirit  of  proletarian  Internationalism : 

"In  all  contacts  with  other  Communists, 
Socialist,  progressive  and  anti-imperialist 
movements,  and  in  all  its  IntematlonsJ  re- 
lations in  general,  the  League  of  the  Com- 
munists of  Yugoslavia  has  upheld  and  will 
continue  to  uphold  the  great  idea  of  prole- 
tarian socialist  internationalism  as  its  guid- 
ing principle.' 

In  the  practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  program  of  the  LCY  actually  re- 
formulates two  guidelines  which  go  t'lrectly 
back  to  Lenin's  own  thesis  on  national  and 
colonial  questions  offered  to  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
(July-August  1920).  Thus  Lenin's  thesis 
that  "Communist  parties  must  aid  national- 
ist-revolutionary liberation  movements  in 
backward  countries"  finds  the  following  ex- 
pression In  the  LCY's  program: 

"In  certain  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin   America,   at   a   certain  stage   of   the 


^  Senator  PaoxicnB,  CONOxxssioirAL  RaoosD, 
TDl  108,  pt.  7,  p.  9863. 

'.  Senator  Kxatimo,  CowaaxasioarAi,  Rscoao. 
vol.  108,  ptw  7,  p.  9867. 

'Senator  Laubcidc.  OONaaxasiONAL  Rxcoso, 
vol.  108.  pt.  7,  pp.  9028-9934. 


*  Senator  Dodd,  CoNoaESsiONAi.  Rxcoed,  vol. 
108,  pt.  10.  p.  12935. 

» In  bis  letter  to  the  New  York  'nmes  (July 
6.  1062),  Mr.  Kennan  was  even  more  explicit: 
"At  no  time  during  my  Incumbency  here  have 
I  considered  Yiigoslavla's  Influence  over  the 
other  neutrals  to  be  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  concepts  and  ptirpoees  at 
our  country  in  world  affairs." 

*  Yugoslavia's  Way,  p.  17.  "As  Uarxlsts  we 
cannot  doubt  that  sodal  progress  in  contem- 
porary conditions  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
general  march  toward  socialism."  Edvard 
KardelJ,  in  an  interview  with  the  official  Yu- 
goslav News  Agency,  Tanjug,  before  his  de- 
partiire  for  Indonesia,  December  1963,  Review 
ot  International  Affairs,  Dee.  ao,  IMS,  p,  20. 

f  Yugoslavia's  Way.  p.  67. 


movement  of  society  toward  socialism,  a 
positive  role  can  be  played  by  certain  na- 
tional movements  of  progressive  orientation, 
movements  growing  out  of  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  capitalist  monop- 
oUes."» 

Likewise,  Lenin's  explanation  that  the 
capitalist  phase  of  development  In  a  given 
backward  country  could  be  skipped  and  im- 
mediately replaced  by  the  Soviet  system,  was 
echoed  In  the  LCY  program: 

"In  the  imderdeveloped  countries  Just 
liberated  from  colonial  oppression,  tenden- 
cies and  possibilities  exist  for  bypassing 
certain  phases  of  capitalist  development  and 
inunedlately  passing  on  to  the  construction 
of  the  economic  foundations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  socialism."  * 

It  is  in  the  same  Marxist-Leninist  spirit 
that  Bdvard  KardelJ,  chief  ideologist  of  Tlto- 
lsm, explained  the  meaning  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence," the  central  tenet  of  Yugoslav 
foreign  policy: 

"For  Yugoslav  Communists  the  Jiistiflca- 
tlon  of  the  policy  of  coexistence  Is  based  •  •  • 
on  the  conviction  that  in  the  circumstances 
of  today  it  will  be  ever  more  difficult  for  the 
farces  of  imperialism  and  war  to  break  the 
existing  coexistence,  which  will  bring  the 
internal  contradictions  and  oppositions  of 
the  capitalist  world  to  a  new  stage  of  devel- 
opment, that  is,  it  will  speed  up  the  processes 
of  disintegration  of  imperialism  and  capital- 
ism as  a  system  and  increasingly  strengthen 
the  part  played  by  Socialist  factors,  mate- 
rial and  pollUcal."  «> 

The  same  dialectical  approach  used  to 
explain  the  concept  of  active  peacef\il  co- 
existence underlies  also  the  Yugoslav  analy- 
sis of  the  bloc  division  of  tbe  world. 
Although  in  current  propaganda  the  Yugo- 
slav Communists  criticize  the  existence  of 
antagonistic  military  blocs  as  detrimental  to 
world  peace,  they  explain  also  that  they  do 
not  put  the  Western  and  Soviet  blocs  back 
to  back,  as  equally  responsible  for  world 
divisions  and  tensions.  In  his  report  to  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  LCY,  Tito  put  the 
responsibility  for  world  partition  squarely  on 
the  West : 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  tbe  rigid  and 
unnecessarily  threatening  Stalinist  foreign 
policy,  and  besides  that  also  the  fact  that  the 
Western  Powers  had  reached  the  conviction 
that  through  diplomatic  ways  they   would 


•  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
•IMd.,p.  ai. 

M  Socialism  and  War  (London:  Ifethuen  h 
Oo..lMl),p.6e. 
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not  be  able  to  achieve  their  imperialistic 
goals.  This  pact  should  have  served  as  means 
toward  the  realization  of  world  domination 
and  this  from  the  {Msitlon  of  strength.  The 
establishment  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
drawing  of  Western  Germany  into  It  have 
necessarily  led  to  tbe  establishment  of  the 
defensive  Warsaw  Pact  of  Eastern  countries, 
as   counterweight    to   the   Atlantic   Pact."  " 

Likewise,  more  subtly  but  no  less  signlfl- 
cantly.  Edvard  KardelJ  declared  in  his  inter- 
view before  leaving  for  Indonesia  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1962,  that  tbe  bloc  division  of  the 
world  reflects  the  existence  of  contradictory 
Socialist  and  capitalist  systems.  But  the  so- 
cial systems  which  change,  necessarily,  "by 
the  freeing  of  the  Internal  social  forces  in 
every  country,"  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  blocs,  which  are  "a  historically  condi- 
tioned political  phenomenon.""  This  dis- 
tinction, at  flrst  sight  rather  obscure,  actual- 
ly contains  two  very  Important  implications. 
One  is  the  confirmation  of  the  Tltoist  thesis 
that  while  the  blocs  are  ad  hoc,  static,  and 
strictly  temporary  manifestations,  the  pres- 
ent bloc  division  will  be  overcome  gradually, 
not  through  a  world  war  but  through  inter- 
nal process  leading  Inexorably  toward  so- 
cialism. The  second  Implication  suggests 
that  Yugoslavia,  although  not  a  member  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  indeed  because  of  this 
very  fact,  may  serve  to  accelerate  the  world- 
wide movement  toward  socialism.  This  was 
also  intimated  by  Tito  in  his  speech  of  De- 
cember 29,  1962.  In  his  address  he  informed 
bis  Yugoslav  listeners  that  he  had  explained 
in  Moscow  how  important  It  was  that  Yugo- 
slavia enjoy  a  world  status  and  reputation, 
particularly  among  the  nonengaged  states  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  That  would  be,  in  his  words, 
"useful  not  only  to  us  and  to  those  coun- 
tries but  also  to  the  progressive  movement 
and  to  the  whole  peace-loving  world."  "  This 
formulation,  veiled  in  form  but  not  in  sub- 
stance, p>olnts  to  another  conclusion  reached 
by  Paul  Underwood  a  year  before  Tito's 
speech: 

"Tito's  basic  aim  in  his  association  with  the 
nonallned  nations  seems  to  be  to  form  a 
group  of  Socialist-minded,  essentially  anti- 
Western  Bupix>rter8  In  preparation  for  Mos- 
cow's expected  triumph.  Such  a  backing 
might  enable  him  to  maintain  a  certain  in- 
dependence and  give  him  continued  influence 
even  in  a  Soviet-dominated  world."  "  > 

Another  element  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection — which  has  certainly  been  viewed 
with  some  displeasure  in  Moscow,  and  with 
open  hostility  in  Pelping — is  the  tendency 
of  Tltoslm  to  export  Its  version  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  Its  socioeconomic  experiment 
as  particularly  suitable  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  "Skip  capitalism  through  Tlto- 
lsm" is  indeed  the  unstated  but  underlying 
slogan  of  LCY  propaganda  in  the  "third"  part 
of  the  world.  Before  assessing  its  deeper 
meaning,  we  should  turn  to  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  thU  Tltoist  Afro- Asian  (and  to  a 
lesser    extent,    Latin    American)    operation. 


"Vn  Kongres  Saveza  Komunlsta  Jugo- 
slavlje.  pp.  2&-26. 

""Vice  President  KardelJ's  Interview  With 
Editor  of  Tanjug,"  Review  of  International 
Affairs,  Dec.  20,  1962,  pp.  19-20.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  his  speech  at  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Ger- 
many on  Jan.  16,  19<J3,  in  East  BerUn,  Khru- 
shchev used  the  same  formula  as  KardelJ 
when  he  declared  that  "the  military  blocs 
cannot  be  Identified  with  the  system."  the 
first  being  the  result  of  international  treaties 
and  agreements,  and  the  latter,  "an  objective 
law  of  social  development."  For  the  full  text 
of  Khrushchev's  speech  see  Soviet  Booklet 
No.  106  (London),  January  1963,  p.  19. 

"  Polltika,  Dec.  80,  1962. 

'•"Tito's  Neutral  Road— Toward  Moscow," 
the  New  York  Times  Magaalne.  Nov.  26,  1961, 
p.  120. 


Tltoist  concern  for  the  imderdeveloped 
countries  began  to  pick  up  momentimi  after 
Stalin's  death,  and  has  steadily  increased 
along  with  the  emergence  of  new  states  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  Since  his  first  and  carefully 
prepared  trip  to  Asia,  in  December  1954,»» 
through  several  subsequent  trips  on  both 
continents,  and  finally  through  the  pivotal 
role  he  played  at  the  September  1961  Bel- 
grade Conference,"  Tito  tried  to  Influence 
these  new  states  on  three  planes:  ideological, 
world  political,  and  socioeconomic. 

The  LCY  program  has  served  as  the  main 
vehicle  of  Tito's  ideological  proselytism.  Its 
dlsseniination  has  reached  worldwide  propor- 
tions with  26  editions,  including  a  Spanish 
edition  In  Chile,  an  Indonesian  in  Djakarta, 
a  Burmese  in  Rangoon,  and  an  Indian  in 
New  Delhi.  Yugoslavia's  very  smallness, 
Tito's  reformist,  revisionist,  and  nonallned 
reputation,  and  the  more  dignified  and  sclen- 
tiflc  outlook  of  the  LCY's  program — as  com- 
pared with  the  cruder  Soviet  program,  and 
with  aggressive  Chinese  propaganda — have 
made  the  Yugoslav  Interpretation  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism much  more  respectable  among 
the  local  elites  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
than  the  direct  Influence  of  the  great  Com- 
munist powers.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  a 
competent  observer: 

"The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  onto 
the  natural  anticolonial  reaction  is  the  great- 
est service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to 
the  Conununist  cause."  " 

Tltoist  infiuence  on  the  world  political  out- 
look of  the  underdeveloped  countries  may  be 
correctly  assessed  from  two  of  Tito's  recent 
addresses.  One  was  bis  violent  hate-the- 
colonlallsts-and-neocolonlallsts  speech  before 
the  parliament  of  Ohana,  on  March  2,  1961, 
in  which  the  West  was  plctxired  as  the  ex- 
clusive villain  in  the  piece."  Another  wels 
his  pro-Soviet  and  anti-Western,  and  partic- 
ularly anti-United  States,  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  at  the  Belgrade  conference.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  declared  his  unqualified  support  for 
all  national  revolutionary  movements — from 
southeast  Asia,  through  the  Congo,  Algeria, 
and  Angola,  to  Cuba — and  he  appealed  for 
the  liquidation  of  colonialism  everywhere 
and  the  right  to  self-determination  for  all 
former  or  present  colonial  peoples.  All  this 
was  expressed  in  countless  conununiques 
following  the  meetings  of  Yugoslav  leaders 
with  their  counterparts  from  other  nonallned 
countries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Tito 
maintained  total  silence  on  the  nature  of 
Soviet-satellite  relations  and  deliberately 
failed  to  mention  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  peoples  of  East-central  Europe. 
The  fact  of  Tito's  quarrels  with  the  Chinese, 
and  ups-and-downs  in  bis  relations  with 
Khrushchev,  make  this  discrepancy  between 
his  anti-Western  positions  and  his  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  East- 


"Cf.  Slobodan  M.  Draskovlch,  Tito,  Mos- 
cow's Ttojan  Horse  (Chicago:  Regnery,  1957), 
pp.  213-217. 

"Between  1954  and  1961  Tito  made  to\u 
official  Afro- Asian  trips:  1954-55,  India  and 
Burma;  1955-66,  Ethiopia  and  Egypt;  1958- 
59,  India,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia, 
Sudan,  United  Arab  Republic;  1961,  Ohana. 
Togo,  Liberia.  Guinea,  Mali,  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
United  Arab  Republic. 

"George  Bailey,  "They  Call  Themselves 
Neutrals,"  the  Reporter,  Sept.  28,  1961. 

"  The  entire  text  of  this  speech,  in  English, 
may  be  found  in  an  official  Yugoslav  publi- 
cation entitled  "President  'Hto's  Visit  to 
Friendly  African  Countries"  (Belgrade,  1961). 
pp.  5-23. 

'•  A  telling  example  of  the  effects  of  Tltoist 
propaganda  in  Latin  America  is  the  following 
letter  from  a  Chilean  reader  to  the  editors 
of  the  Belgrade  Review  of  International  Af- 
fairs: "We  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing 
that  the  idea  of  human  rights  is  suppressed 
in  socialist  coimtrles,  but  thanks  to  the  artl- 


ern  Europe  less  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 
his  nonallned  friends.'* 

The  impact  of  Tltolsm  on  the  socioeco- 
nomic life  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
may  be  observed  on  two  levels.  One  relates 
to  the  advice  given  by  some  Yugoslav  writers, 
particularly  to  African  leaders,  to  shun  closer 
relations  with  Western  imperialist  powers 
which  are  attempting  to  replace  political 
with  economic  domination  in  their  second 
conquest  of  Africa."  Likewise,  prominent 
Yugoslav  economic  experts  counsel  the  Afri- 
cans to  "restrict  private  capitalist  tend- 
encies," °  while  the  Yugoslav  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  have  for  many  years  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  underdeveloped  countries  can- 
not simply  be  left  to  foreign  private  cap- 
ital." 

These  strictures  against  Western  economic 
neocolonialism  go  well  beyond  the  level  of 
mnv  anti-Western  attacks.  They  imply,  at 
the  same  time,  an  Invitation  to  the  under- 
develc^>ed  countries  to  transplant  the  Yugo- 
slav economic  model  on  their  own  soil. 
Thus,  for  example,  Edvard  KardelJ's  visit  to 
Cairo  In  December  1960  has  been  credited  as 
contributing  to  the  emerging  "Arab  social- 
ism." ••  More  recently,  the  president  of  the 
new  Republic  of  Tanganyika,  Julius  Nyerere, 
declared  in  an  interview  with  a  Yugoslav 
correspondent  that  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia 
and  his  acquaintance  there  with  the  process 
of  industrialization  and  the  socialization  of 
economic  activities  convinced  him  that  "one 
day  we  will  introduce  in  practice  many  things 
you  are  doing  now."  ** 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  phenomenon  is 
the  establishment  of  many-sided  relations 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  new  states  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  Latin  Amer- 
ica, ranging  from  trade  to  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  and  to  treaties  on  eco- 
nomic aid  extended  by  Yugoslavia.  This 
aspect  of  Yugoslav  assistance  to  the  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countries  on  a 
bilateral  basis  merits  particular  attention, 
and  its  operation  is  described  as  follows  by 
Yugoslav  official  circles: 

"As  the  insufficiently  developed  coiintrles 
are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  their  im- 
ports from  Yugoslavia  in  convertible  foreign 
exchange,  Yugoslavia  has  instituted  an  ever 
broader  crediting  policy  toward  these  coun- 
tries of  late.  Special  arrangements  have  re- 
cently been  concluded  to  this  effect  with 
Ceylon,  Kthlopia.  the  Sudan,  Indonesia.  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil  and  with  many  emergent 
African  countries.  T^ese  arrangements  en- 
able Imports  of  capital  goods  from  Yugoslavia 
to  be  paid  for  only  when  the  respective  in- 
vestments begin  yielding  returns  In  the 
importing  country."  " 

The  scope  and  exact  amount  of  aid  given 
by  Yugoslavia  to  various  underdeveloped 
countries  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  even 
the  following  and  certainly  Incomplete  table 


cles  in  the  'Revue  of  International  Affairs'  I 
have  realized  that  the  opposite  is  true.  •  •  •" 
May  5,  1962.  p.  6. 

"V.  Mllenkovlc.  "The  Second  Conquest  of 
Africa."  Ekonomska  Polltika,  Feb.  25.  1961. 

"  Janes  Stanovnlk.  "The  Struggle  of  Two 
Opposite  Tendencies  in  the  Economy  of  Un- 
derdeveloped Countries,"  Nasa  Stvamost, 
March  1961. 

"  Yugoslav  View  on  Assistance  to  ESconoml- 
cally  Underdeveloped  Countries."  Yugoslav 
Survey.  July-September  1960.  p.  267. 

=>  "Officials  of  the  Nasser  Government  are 
reported  to  feel  that  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists' experience  In  building  up  industry, 
modernizing  agriculture  and  organizing  the 
nation  on  their  own  putttern  could  be  useful." 
The  New  York  Times.  Nov.  27,  1960. 

*«Borba,  Dec.  9,  1962. 

""Yugoslav  View  on  Assistance  to  Eoe- 
nomlcally  Underdeveloped  Countries, "  Yu- 
goslav Survey,  July-September  1960,  p.  278. 
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■peaks  eloqiuntly  about  the  efforti  of  orer- 
lndebt«<l  Yugoalavla  to  become  the  creditor 


of  ootmtrlea  thousands  of 
Balkans: 


miles  from  th« 


I>tN«  ofsciMment 


Feb.  12,  18S0 

Jan.  11.  19« 

Kcbrvary  ItMB 

Jaouary  IMl 

Do 

Do 

Juoc2. 1961 

Tune  1961 

July  1961 

Sept.  27.  Ittt 

OcWtMrl961 

Oot.3S,l«l 

Feb.  t.  19« 

reb.  19, 1M3 

March  ISO 

Air.  l»,mz 

April  ISQ . 

Apr.  n,  im. 

D«oemberl9«2 

Dee.  K.  MO 

Aprfl  1«S 


Aariated  eeoatry 


Ethiopia 

Indta—._ 

flilOfO^fO 

Sudan 

UaHed  Arab  RepobUc. 

PakMaa 

QoiiKa 


Amooat  md  Dstdre  of  TugnlaT  MBiitance 


Finanrial  and  teclmkai  —trtwaoe;  oOen  ot  a  aoospedfled  Mnoaat 

ot  Yugoslavian  credits. 
S40,000,000  CTwllts  for  purchashiR  Yagoelsv  c«pitiil  rooda. 
$6,im,000  inT«8tiB«iit  cTMllu  lor  the  Import  of  YngoalaT  capital 

goods. 
Ncgospedflfd  amount  of  knc-t«rm  credlta  iraoted  under  the  acree- 

ment  of  Jiily  IS,  1959. 
tM.OOO.OOO  cTMlits  for  th«  purrhww  of  Indnatrlal  e<iu1pmrat  and 

machines. 
>10,0eo,000  credit  arranccments. 
Agreement  on  the  elaboration  of  a  town  plan  for  Conakry,  to  be 

financed  SO  percent  by  Yugoslavia.    (An  operational  credit  of 

•800,000  had  already  been  granted  in  October  of  1960,  when  an 

aicreement  on  techDical  assistance  was  sfcned.) 
$10,000,000  credits  earmiiriied  for  the  execution  of  certahi  projects 

of  the  Maliaa  6-)'ear  pUa. 
115.000,000  credit. 
•0,000.000  loaa. 

Aa  eerlier  credit  of  •1,800,000  was  tncrcasrd  to  P,000,000. 
•5,000,000  loan. 

•6,000,000  credits  for  Investment  equipment. 
•6,000,000  credits  on  dellTcries  of  Yugoslav  goods. 
Yagonlav  economic  experts  to  help  prepare  the  2d  5-year  plan  of 

Ethiopia 
$16^000,000  credits  for  Investment  equipment. 
Nonspedflcd  amount  of  credits  for  Imports  of  capital  equipment. 
Apeement  on  granting  of  credit  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 

ad  aaval  baae  in  Ohana. 
NoiMveclfled  Increase  of  a  credit  previously  granted  for  Imports  of 

raw  materials,  subsidiary  materials,  and  spare  parts. 
Purchase  of  some  industrial  plants  in  Yugoalavla  on  a  nonspedOed 

credit  basis. 
Supply,  tofether  with  Ciechosloyakia  and  Bulgaria,  of  the  ina)or 

portion  of  outside  aid  to  launch  Algeria's  first  home-grown  In- 
dustry tot  production  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  leather. 


Sooree:  Yugoslav  Survey,  April  1960-September  1962  (lOieaaM);  Review  of  International  AfTairs  (1960-61):  Thomas 
PbUlppovicb,  "La  Yougoalavia  entre  I'ouest  et  Test  "  (Paria:  Lea  Cabiers  Alricalns,  No.  11,  196i2),  pp.  00-74;  the 
NeirYork  Times  (western  edition),  Apr.  9, 1963. 


There  Is  a  last,  but  certainly  not  least 
Important  feature  of  these  Tltolst  operational 
methods  In  connection  with  the  underdevel- 
cpml  countries.  Hundreds  of  experts,  engi- 
neers, teachers,  and  other  technical  and 
diplomatic  personnel  are  being  sent  abroad, 
while  large  numbers — parUcxilarly  of  young 
Africans — are  Invited  to  study  at  various 
Yugoslav  schools  and  universities  under 
highly  favorable  flnancial  conditions.**  In 
addition,  a  series  of  Tugoslav  social  organiza- 
tions systematically  exchange  delegations 
with  African.  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
countries.  Two  of  the  largest  such  organiza- 
tions, the  Socialist  Alliance  of  Working  Peo- 
ple of  Yugoslavia  (former  Poptilar  Front)  and 
the  Ckknfederatlon  of  Trade  Unions  of  Yugo- 
slavia, have  been  pturticularly  active  In  estab- 
lishing tangible  forms  of  cooperation  with 
underdeveloped  countries,  ranging  from 
study  tours  and  exchanges  of  opinion  to 
assistance  In  the  training  of  personnel,  etc. 
Here,  for  example,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  glow- 
ing report  on  rich  and  extensive  Interna- 
tional activities  and  relations  of  the  Socialist 
Alliance. 

"Foremost  among  the  activities  of  the  So- 
cialist Alliance  of  Working  People  of  Yugo- 
slavia last  year  (1961)  was  its  Intensive  and 
wide  support  of  the  liberation  movements  of 
the  dependent  African  countries,  so  that  1961 
may  rightly  be  called  Africa  Year  for  the 
Alliance,  too. 

"In  the  cotirse  of  last  year  alone  Yugo- 
slavia was  visited  by  26  delegations  from 
yariotis  liberation  movements  of  Africa,  and 
by  individual  representatives  of  18  countries. 
Most  of  these  movements  and  parties  are 
greatly  interested  In  the  work  and  develop- 
ment of  Yugoslav  organizations  and  socio- 
political and  state  development."  " 


Practically  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
international  activities  of  the  Yugoslav 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions."  Its  pred- 
dent,  Svetoear  Vukmanovio — who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  executive 
committee  (Polltbureau)  of  the  LCY  and 
thus  the  fifth  highest  ranldng  ofQclal  in  the 
party  hierarchy — Is  particularly  active  in  es- 
tablishing close  personal  contacts  with  the 
trade  tinlonlsts  of  northwestern  and  central 
Africa.  Thus,  after  a  trip  to  Ohana  and  Mo- 
rocco, in  October  1960,  he  declared  in  an  in- 
terview that  Yugoslav  trade  unions  are 
highly  interested  in  combating  anti-Com- 
munist tendencies  within  the  International 
(Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Since 
t.he  Moroccan  Trade  Union  Federation  be- 
longs to  the  IC7FTU,  Vukmanovic  empha- 
sized, with  satisfaction,  his  Influence  on  Mo- 
roccan rejection  of  the  ICFTU's  antl-Cofn> 
munist  policy.* 

EXHIBTT  1 

(Dkcuikation  or  thz  10th  National  Chttbch 

ASSEMBLT    or    THX    SERBIAN    ORTHODOX    DlO- 

CKSX  or  THX  Unttxd  States  and  Canada) 

The  10th  National  Church  Assembly  of  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  of  the  United 
States  of  America  convoked  in  regular  ses- 
sion on  August  6,  7,  8,  1963.  at  St.  Sava  Mon- 
astery, UbertyvUle,  m.,  by  His  Grace,  the 
Right  Reverend   Bishop  Dlonlsije,   and   the 


*  According  to  Frankftirter  Allgemelne 
Zeltung,  Jan.  13,  1963.  the  African  students 
In  Yugoslavia  reoelre  scholarships  of  60.000 
dinars  a  month  (tW).  while  the  scholarahipe 
for  Yugoslav  students  amount  to  only  15,000 
dinars  ($30). 

"  "The  1961  International  Activities  of  the 
eoeUllsl  Alliance  of  Working  People  of  Yugo- 


slavia," Review  of  International  Affairs. 
Mar.  30.  1962.  p.  19.  The  same  report  Is 
Interesting  also  because  it  stresses  the  Im- 
provement of  relations  and  intensiflcatlcn 
of  contacts  with  the  corresponding  socio- 
political organizations  of  all  East  European 
countries  (with  the  exception  of  Albania) 
and  certain  Communist  pcuties  and  orga- 
nizations outside  the  Soviet  bloc. 

"  "International  Activities  of  the  Yugoslav 
Trade  Unions  In  1969,"  Yugoslav  Survey. 
April  1960,  pp.  121-28.  Also,  "The  Yugoslav 
Trade  Unions'  Links  with  Foreign  Countries." 
Ibid,  Janxiary-March  1961.  pp.  578-83.  Also. 
"Yugoslav  Trade  Unions  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Union  Movement."  Ibid,  April- 
June  1962.  pp.  1366-62. 

"Borba.  Oct.  80.  1960. 


diocesan  oouncO,  sends  warm  greetings  to  all 
our  Serbian  brothers  of  St.  Sava  In  this  dio- 
cese and  the  free  world,  btit  especially  in  our 
ancient  enslaved  fatherland. 

Because  past  occasions  have  shown  that 
the  eyes  of  the  enslaved  faithful  look  to  this 
diocese  as  the  champion  of  the  free  Serbian 
Orthodox  Chtuxh  with  its  gloriotis  national 
traditions  and  determined  resistance  to  god- 
less conununism,  this  assembly  must.  In  its 
sacred  duty,  bring  the  following  facts  to 
their  attention: 

The  holy  synod  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
patriarchate  in  Belgrade  forwarded  to  this 
national  church  assembly  the  decisions  of 
the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  as  Nos.  21  and 
21/Mln.  77.  No.  1725,'Tdln.  237.  and  No.  1726/ 
Mln.  238.  dated  May  17,  1963,  as  weU  as  its 
separate  undated  epistle  to  the  faithful  of 
this  diocese  in  which  it  Informed  oxa  assem- 
bly that  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  had 
decided  to  abolish  the  Serbian  Orthodox  dio- 
cese for  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  by  dividing  it  Into  three  new  dio- 
ceses— the  middle  eastern  American-Cana- 
dian diocese,  with  Its  seat  at  Detroit,  Mich.: 
the  middle  western  American  diocese,  with 
Its  seat  at  Ubertyvllle,  111.;  and  the  western 
American  diocese,  with  its  seat  at  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  granting  these  newly  created 
dioceses  the  same  legal  stattis  enjoyed  by 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  dioceses  in  the  Fed- 
eral Socialist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  holy  assembly  of  bishops  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  Very  Reverend  Stevan 
Castavlca,  bishop  of  the  new  Middle-Eastern 
American -Canadian  diocese;  and  His  Grace, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  EHonlslJe,  bishop 
of  the  newly  created  Middle-Western  Ameri- 
can diocese.  Simultaneously  with  Its  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  Dlonlsije.  the  holy  as- 
sembly suspended  his  conduct  of  affairs  of 
the  new  diocese;  placed  him  under  interdic- 
tion of  sacerdotal  duties;  and  announced 
his  investigation  by  the  ecclesiastical  court 
because  of  numerous  alleged  acctisations 
against  him;  and.  finally,  the  assembly  ap- 
pointed the  Very  Reverend  Archmandrite 
Dr.  Flrmilljan  Ocokoljlch,  administrator  of 
the  newly  created  Middle-Western  American 
diocese,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Archiman- 
drite Gregory  Udickl  administrator  of  the 
new  Western-American  diocese. 

For  its  part,  the  diocesan  council  for  this 
see  advised  tlie  National  Church  Assembly 
that  after  numerous  faithful  had  called  its 
attention  to  the  aforementioned  decisions 
of  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy 
synod  In  Belgrade,  It  convened  in  plenary 
session  on  Jvme  6,  1963,  and  decreed  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Diocesan  Ck>\mcil  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  diocese  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  declares  that  It  la  not  authorized 
to  accept  or  reject  the  three-way  division' 
of  the  diocese  tar  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  Into  new  dioceses;  and 
for  this  reason  the  matter  Is  referred  to 
the  National  Chiu-ch  Assembly.  For  emer- 
gency reasons,  this  assembly  Is  convoked  for 
the  days  of  Aug\ut  6.  7,  8,  and  9.  1963,  at  the 
Monastery  of  Saint  Sava  at  Llbcrtsrvllle.  111., 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  decisions 
of  the  last  national  church  assembly  held 
in  September  1960.  This  decision  is  tinani- 
mously  adopted. 

2.  Upon  motion  of  the  Reverend  Aleksandar 
Dlmltrijevlch,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mllos  Konje- 
Tlch.  It  has  been  decided  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  holy  synod  requesting  that  a  synodal 
commission  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
the  plaintiff's  expense,  to  investigate  and 
adjudicate  the  accusations  against  His  Grace. 
the  Bishop  Dlonlsije — since  according  to  the 
prevlotis  decision  of  the  dlooeaan  council, 
no  legal  changes  can  be  made  tmtll  the  de- 
cision of  the  10th  National  CThureh  Assembly 
already  convened.  This  decislOD  Is  adopted 
by  all  present  except  for  two  who  TOte 
against. 
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The  diocesan  council  advised  the  holy 
synod  of  Its  decisions  p\irsuant  to  which 
the  Investigation  commission  of  the  patri- 
archate, consisting  of  His  Grace,  Bishop 
Chrisostom,  His  Grace,  Bishop  Visaiion,  and 
the  Very  Reverends  Mladen  Mladenovich  and 
Boza  Trlpkovlch  arrived  in  New  York.  N.Y., 
on  June  28,  1963,  where  they  were  greeted  by 
the  consul  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Government. 

The  said  commission  arrived  at  Liberty- 
vllle.  111.,  the  See  of  the  Bishops  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  His  Grace  Dlon- 
lsije. on  July  6.  1968,  and  tried  to  compel 
his  deposition  concerning  the  alleged  of- 
fenses while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
divulge  the  identity  of  the  plaintiffs  or  to 
provide  him.  for  his  direct  response,  with 
the  cc^les  of  the  complaints;  alleging  ca- 
nonical misconduct,  on  which  he  stood  ac- 
cused, as  is  provided  for  by  church  criminal 
procedure.  In  acting  thus,  the  Belgrade 
Investigation  Commission  not  only  deprived 
Bishop  Dlonlsije  of  his  fundamental  rights 
as  an  individual  and  an  American  citizen  to 
a  fair  trial  based  upon  the  Constitution  but 
also  made  It  impossible  for  him  to  prepare 
his  defense  by  gathering  witnesses  and  using 
other  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  private  conversations  with  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  diocesan  council  and 
with  Individual  lay  workers  in  the  church 
affairs  of  the  Serbian  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  right  reverend 
members  of  the  investigation  commission 
admitted  first,  that  they  had  never  presented 
a  copy  of  the  complaints  for  response  by  His 
Grace,  Bishop  Dlonlsije;  and  secondly,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  act  this  way  in  order  to 
protect  the  plaintiffs  from  civil  or  criminal 
suit  by  Bishop  Dlonlsije  in  American  courts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investigation  com- 
mission was  In  a  hurry  to  perform  the  real 
and  principal  task  for  which  it  had  come — 
namely,  the  consecration  of  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Lastavlca  as  bishop  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Middle-Eastern  American-Canadian 
diocese.  This  It  did  on  July  13,  1963,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Elijah  at  Aliqulppa,  Pa. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Investigation  com- 
mission, together  with  the  Association  of 
Clergymen  and  the  above-named  admlnistra- 
UxB  of  the  two  newly  created  dioceses.  Arch- 
imandrites Dr.  Flrmilljan  and  Gregory,  took 
a  series  of  measures  to  reinforce  their 
positions : 

1.  They  sought  to  misdirect  all  clergymen, 
churches,  and  school  communities,  by  means 
of  Incomplete  information  or  half-truths 
with  a  view  to  persuading  these  groups  to 
sever  their  relations  with  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Diocese  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  to  remit  their  contributions,  Instead,  to 
the  new  administrators  of  the  nonexistent 
dioceses. 

2.  They  sought  to  take  over  from  the 
diocese  and  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
diocesan  real  property  Including  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Sava  at  LlbertyvlUe.  111.,  the 
charity  home  at  Shadeland,  Pa.,  and  the  St. 
Sava  Mission  at  Jackson,  C&Mi..  and  they  also 
sought  to  seize  liquid  assets  of  the  diocese  in 
variotis  bank  accounts. 

3.  They  sought  to  organize  a  boycott  of  the 
10th  National  Ch\u-oh  Assembly  and  to  pre- 
vent, by  whatever  means,  the  election  and 
participation  of  the  delegates  of  the  indlvld- 
tial  church  and  school  communities  to  it. 

All  of  these  Illegal  endeavors  remain  un- 
successful to  date.  Our  diocese  continues  to 
perform  Its  activities  and  carry  on  its  divine 
mission,  although  with  great  difflcultles  and 
material  and  moral  losses.  Our  clergy,  our 
chtirch.  and  school  communities,  as  well  as 
our  national  organizations,  and  all  oxir  faith- 
ful, althotigh  stunned  at  first  by  the  violent 
frontal  attack  not  only  on  His  Grace,  Blahop 
Dlonlsije,  but  also  on  the  very  foundations, 
autonomy  and  existence  of  this  diocese, 
gathered  strength  and  rallied  the  ranks  of  de- 


fenders of  St.  Sava's  heritage  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

The  facts  strongly  suggest  that  one  did  not 
cotint  on  such  resistance.  The  facts  estab- 
lish that  the  holy  synod  did  not  consider  the 
views  of  the  free  faithful  in  the  diocese  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  aphorism:  "The 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God."  Instead,  the  holy  synod,  by  its  deci- 
sion of  July  1963,  heedlessly  put  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  newly  created  and  on  the  paper 
existing  dioceses  Into  the  hands  of  His  Holi- 
ness, the  Serbian  and  Macedonian  Patriarch. 

Thereafter.  His  Grace.  Bishop  Visarlon, 
went  back  to  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  suggest 
the  convocation  of  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops.  The  assem- 
bly was  held  on  July  26.  1963,  and  then  made 
decision  which  reads  as  follows :  "The  admin- 
istrators— the  Archimandrites  Dr.  Flrmilljan 
and  Gregory — are  appointed  bishops  for  the 
dioceses  which  prevlovisly  were  given  to  them 
for  administration." 

The  oral  Instruction  was  added  to  this  deci- 
sion— according  to  the  statement  of  the  in- 
vestigation commission  Itself — that  their 
consecration  was  to  be  performed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  and  before  this  10th 
Church  National  Assembly  convened.  Ptir- 
suant  to  this  instruction,  the  Archinxandrite 
Dr.  Flrmilljan  was  consecrated  in  the  (Church 
of  St.  Sava  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  August 
1.  1963,  while  the  consecration  of  the  Archi- 
mandrite Gregory  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Steven  at  Alhambra,  Calif.,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1963.  The  objections  of  the  faithful 
and  their  picket  lines  went  unheeded,  al- 
though these  protests  obviously  were  the 
cries  "unaxios,"  which  canonically  make 
invalid  the  elevation  of  the  unworthy  to  the 
high  rank  of  blahops. 

The  aforementioned  decisions  of  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  the  above-cited  events 
and  the  actions  of  their  investigation  com- 
mission and  of  the  newly  consecrated  bish- 
ops, clearly  demonstrated  that  the  alleged 
canonical  offenses  of  His  Grace  Bishop 
Dlonlsije  are  not  the  real  p>oints  at  issue. 
The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  long  and  care- 
fully planned  and  prepared  conspiracy  of  the 
present  Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia  to 
take  over  the  diocese  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  as  a  base  for  the  further 
Communist  Infiltration  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada.  The  fact  of  this 
bold  attempt  is  further  proven  by  Tito's 
aml>assador  to  Ottawa  who  said  In  Windsor, 
Ontario,  that  it  is  indispensable  for  Com- 
munist infiltration  to  capture  at  least  one 
church  and  school  community  in  this  cotin- 
try  and  In  Canada  as  well. 

This  National  Church  Assembly  particu- 
larly emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia  lives  and  acts 
under  the  same  slavery  which  has  enchained 
the  entire  Serbian  people  of  Yugoslavia  from 
the  time  of  the  takeover  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia.  The  Cocununlst  re- 
gime confiscated  almost  all  of  the  church's 
liquid  assets  and  real  property.  At  its  in- 
ception, the  Communist  government  com- 
pletely forbade  religious  education;  and 
while  it  subsequently  permitted  such  educa- 
tion in  theory,  in  practice  it  imposed  so 
mcmy  attenuating  conditions  that  such  edu- 
cation became  virtually  impossible.  Cele- 
bration of  the  greatest  Christian  holy  days 
was  forbidden,  and  students  and  workers 
were  mercilessly  punished  for  their  absences 
on  such  days.  The  Communists  have  Im- 
posed severe  economic  sanctions  and  Jeopard- 
ized the  livelihood  of  all  those  who  wed  in 
church,  who  baptize  their  children  or  keep 
the  custom  of  celebrating  the  feast  day  of 
the  family  patron  saint — the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  national  religious  s3rmbol  of  each 
Serbian  family  from  the  time  of  the  ocmver- 


slon    of    the    Serbs    to    Christianity    down 
through  the  ages. 

The  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate,  its 
holy  assembly  of  IHshops,  and  the  holy 
synod,  are  not  free  since  they  make  their 
decisions  either  upon  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Commission  for  Religious  Questions 
of  the  Federal  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia (its  divisions  are  such  conunissions  in 
each  of  the  federal  units)  or  In  collaboration 
with  the  commission  and  with  Its  prior  as- 
sent. This  Yugoslav  conunission  closely  cor- 
responds to  the  Soviet  Commission  for  Re- 
ligions. 

The  Association  of  the  Orthodox  Clergy  of 
the  Federal  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
has  as  one  of  its  alms  "*  *  *  to  safeguard, 
and  strengthen  all  the  achievements  of  the 
heroic  partisan  lltseratlon  struggle  of  our 
peoples,  especially  freedom,  brotherhood,  and 
eqviality";  i.e.,  to  safeguard  the  power  and 
dconinion  of  the  Communist  Party  elite  of 
Yugoslavia.  This  association  actually  plays 
the  part  of  a  political  commissar  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  patriarchate. 

The  long  resistance  of  the  Patriarchs 
Gavrilo  and  Vikentlje,  whose  menu>ry  will 
always  be  blessed,  against  the  schismatic 
endeavors  of  the  Conununist  regime  to  split 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate  by  es- 
tablishing the  so-called  Macedonian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  was  finally  abandoned  by 
Patriarch  German.  He  gave  up  the  ancient 
title  of  the  Serbian  patriarchs  which  was, 
"Patriarch  of  Serbia,  Archbishop  of  Ipek  and 
Metropolitan  of  Belgrade  and  Karlovcl."  He 
replaced  it  with  the  twofold  title — "Serbian 
and  Macedonian  Patriarch."  However,  this 
dual  role  of  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  church 
in  Yugoslavia  is  only  temporary  according 
to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Macedonian 
Metropolitan,  H.  E.  DositeJ.  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  the  Metropolitan  ex- 
pects that  the  Macedonian  Orthodox  church 
will  secede,  definitively,  from  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Belgrade  and  become  Independent, 
and  perhaps  even  autocephallc.  after  tiie 
election  of  two  or  three  new  blshc^M  this 
coming  autumn.  The  present  Communist 
Yugoslav  regime  can  then  use  this  Mace- 
donian church  as  a  political  tool  to  Imperil 
the  Greek  part  ot  Aegean  Macedonia  and  the 
Btilgarian  part  ot  Plrlne  Macedonia.  The 
(Tonununists  are  promoting  this  essentially 
political  schism  even  though  an  autonomous 
Macedonian  Orthodox  Chtirch — ^much  less 
an  autocephallc  one — ^has  never  before  ex- 
isted, either  before  or  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
in  1346. 

Thus,  the  enslaved  position  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia  demon- 
strates unambiguously  that  these  decisions 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Assembly  ot  Bishops 
and  the  holy  synod  and  communicated  to 
tbis  10th  National  Chiut:h  Assembly  belong 
to  the  growing  category  of  decisions  actxially 
written  in  the  Federal  Commission  for  Re- 
ligious Questions  of  the  Federal  Socialist  Re- 
public ot  Yugoslavia  and  signed,  as  a  for- 
mality, by  the  highest  anthorltles  of  the 
hierarchy.  With  respect  to  these  decisions, 
the  National  (^urch  Assembly  wishes  to 
state  emphatically  that  not  one  of  the  pre- 
vious National  Church  Assemblies,  nor  the 
bishop  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for 
the  United  States  and  (^nada  ever  requested 
the  three-way  division  of  the  diocese  at 
least  into  three  new  ones.  On  the  contrary, 
the  National  (Thurch  Assemblies  of  1966  and 
1960  requested  that  the  Latin  American  part 
of  the  diaqxira  of  otu-  Holy  Cbtirch.  be 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  this  diocese  in  order  to  keep  the  faith- 
ful in  this  p>ortion  of  the  world  within  the 
pale  of  the  Mother  Church. 

During  this  present  session,  this  National 
Chtirch  Assembly  considered  the  legal  status 
of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  diooeee  for  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  Canada  with 
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m  view  to  •stabUshlng  two  point* :  Pint, 
whether  this  aaaembly  mm  lawfully  oon- 
Toked  and  therefor*  le^&l:  aecond.  whether 
the  aforemenUooed  declslona  of  the  holy 
•asembly  of  bUhope  and  the  holy  ayood  are 
constitutional  and  legal  In  the  light  of  the 
legal  status  of  our  diocese  and  the  prorl- 
skjns  of  Its  constitution,  respectively. 

With  regard  to  these  matters,  this  Na- 
tional Church  Assembly  affirms  the  following 
unchallengeable  facts:  (a)  The  status  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  rests  on  autonomy,  em- 
bodied In  its  constitution  of  1927  and  the 
anaendments  to  this  constitution,  the  last 
of  which  was  approved  by  the  holy  synod 
In  10S8,  tn  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion at  the  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate 
of  198 1.  Our  diocese's  specific  legal  status 
and  relationship  toward  the  patriarchate  Is 
completely  different  from  the  status  and 
relationship  of  other  dioceses  In  Yugoslav 
territory.  This  conclusion  Is  clearly  demon- 
strable from  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
article  13  of  the  said  constitution  deal  ex- 
pressly wtlh  this  diocese  while  article  13 
deals  with  the  status  of  others. 

(b)  Unbosd  with  the  Serbian  spirit  and 
tlM  traditions  of  St.  Sava.  the  Serbian 
pioneers  on  this  continent  established  their 
places  of  worship  In  this  country  with  the 
twofold  desire  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
mother  church  while  simultaneously  safe- 
guarding their  rights  to  govern  themselves 
•nd  to  enact  Indigenous  niles  and  regxila- 
tlons.  essential  for  the  normal  life  and  de- 
▼elopment  of  their  religious  Institutions.  To 
this  end,  their  representatives  met  In  the 
IVatlonal  Church  Assembly  at  1937,  sover- 
eignly and  with  all  the  rights  of  a  constltu- 
tlonal  assembly,  to  adopt  the  constitution 
of  our  diocese,  which  they  thereafter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Holy  Assembly  of  Bishops 
and  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
patriarchate  in  Belgrade  for  sanction.  In 
this  way,  a  two-sided  legal  act  came  Into 
being,  according  to  article  15  of  which  the 
National  Church  AsB«nbIy  not  only  became 
the  highest  legislative  and  regulatory  body, 
bat  also  the  only  one  authorised  to  enact 
and  adopt  changes  and  amendments  to  the 
constitution  of  the  diocese  regarding  Its 
territorial  Jtirlsdlctlon  and  Internal  orga- 
nization. Therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
legal  process  through  which  the  constitution 
of  our  diocese  came  into  being,  any  attempt 
to  change  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  or  legal 
status  which  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Church  Assembly  as  the  legislative 
and  governing  body  of  the  diocese  represents 
not  only  a  violation  of  Its  autonomy  and 
Indivisibility  but  also  constitutes  an  Indirect 
revocation  of  the  entire  constitution. 

(e)  The  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese  for  the 
UnltiBd  States  and  Canada  conformed  Its 
above-described  legal  status  and  relationship 
to  the  patriarchate  In  accordance  vrith  the 
provisions  of  the  law  on  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  1930.  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  patriarchate  of  1931, 
respectively.  Consequently,  the  only  such 
constitutional  provisions  In  church  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia 
which  are  obligatory  to  our  church  are  those 
enacted  before  April  6,  1941,  under  the  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  contradict  the  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  provisions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  re- 
spectively. Furthermore,  any  provisions  en- 
acted by  the  present  regime  in  Yugoslavia 
cannot  be  binding  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  obligatory  for  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Cburch  In  the  old  country.  For 
one  cazwot  overlook  the  fact,  as  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishc^M  and  tiie  synod  luually 
do.  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Cattliftti  of  this  diocese  consist  of  free  ettl- 
tens  of  ttie  United  States  oC  Amerlai  and 
Oaneirta  for  whom  the  provisions  of  their 


own  constitutions  and  statutes  are  obliga- 
tory, in  the  first  place. 

(d)  By  the  provision  of  article  30  of  the 
oonstltuUon  of  the  diocese,  it  has  been  pro- 
vided that  the  diocesan  bishop  convoke  the 
national  church  assemblies  "•  •  •  into  ses- 
sion each  third  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, on  the  day  which  the  bishop  determines." 

Thus,  with  respect  to  this  10th  National 
Church  Assembly,  there  U  the  incontestable 
fact  that  His  Grace.  Bishop  Dlonlslje,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  diocesan 
council  of  February  7.  and  the  diocesan  ad- 
ministrative board  of  February  17.  1963,  by 
his  decree  No.  178,  dated  April  17,  1963.  con- 
voking this  national  church  assembly  to  be 
held  on  the  dajrs  of  October  16.  16,  and  17, 
1963.  What  this  signifies  U  that  this  as- 
sembly was  convoked  before  the  decisions  of 
the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy 
synod  were  Issued.  Therefore,  even  if  their 
decisions  were  constitutional  and  lawful  the 
validity  of  the  convocation  of  the  national 
church  assembly  cannot  be  questioned. 

However,  because  of  the  emergency  situa- 
tion created  by  the  said  decisions  of  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  grave  consequences  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  diocese  in- 
herent in  these  decisions— our  diocesan 
ooiuicil.  by  Its  decision  of  June  6.  1963,  acted 
to  advance  the  date  on  which  the  assembly 
was  to  be  held.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that 
this  decision  of  the  plenary  session  of  our 
diocesan  coiincll  did  not  serve  to  convoke 
a  new  national  church  assembly,  but  simply 
changed  the  time  of  the  previously  lawfully 
convoked   National   Church   Assembly. 

For  these  reasons,  this  10th  national 
church  assembly  has  unanimously  estab- 
lished that  It  has  been  lawfully  convoked 
and  that  it  is  completely  legal  according  to 
the  constituticm  of  this  diocese. 

Regarding  the  above-cited  decisions  of  the 
holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod, 
this  National  Church  Assembly  has  estab- 
llahed  that,  through  these  decisions,  the 
constitution  of  this  dlooese  was  abrogated 
in  Its  entirety:  that  they  annul  all  the  rights 
of  the  faithful  of  this  dlooese;  and  that  they 
have  caused  the  faithful  of  this  diocese  to 
experience  the  greatest  offense  and  disgrace 
that  can  be  Inflicted  on  free  men.  Particu- 
larly, each  Serb  in  the  free  world  knows  that 
His  Grace,  Bishop  Dlonlslje,  has  Indebted  the 
Serbian  people  to  him  by  laboring  inde- 
fatlgably  for  33  years  to  advance  and 
strengthen  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in 
the  free  world,  by  working  ceaselessly  for 
Serbian  unity,  and  by  his  uncompromising 
struggle  against  communism  and  the  blood- 
thirsty Ustaskls.  These  are  the  particularly 
compelling  reasons  why  the  holy  assembly 
of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  must  assiire 
His  Grace,  Bishop  Dlonlslje,  the  right  to  an 
unrestricted  defense  against  the  alleged  ac- 
cusations, according  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  Church  Criminal  Procedure. 

Taking  all  the  above  said  Into  considera- 
tion— the  10th  Diocesan  National  Church 
Assembly  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Diocese 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  attended 
by  193  fully  pledged  delegates.  36  of  whom 
are  the  presidents  of  their  chuiich  and  school 
communities  and  36  of  whom  are  clergymen, 
jointly  representing  the'  entire  membership 
of  44  church  and  school  oonununltles  from 
this  diocese;  in  the  presence  of  representa- 
tives of  a  great  niimber  of  national,  politi- 
cal, cultural,  and  charitable  organisations, 
as  well  as  the  minority  membership  repre- 
sentatives of  three  additional  church  and 
school  communities  and  representatives  of 
the  total  membership  of  church  and  school 
communities  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  who  attended  as  guests; 

Desirous  of  preserving  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  only  Serbian  Orthodos  Dk>- 
ccse  in  the  free  world; 


Convinced  that  the  autonomous  fovmda- 
tions  of  this  diocese,  Its  chiu'ch  and  school 
communities  and  other  religious  institutions, 
which  have  been  built  up  by  the  endeavors 
of  delegates  participating  In  previous  na- 
tional church  assemblies,  are  Indispensable 
to  the  future  work  and  normal  development 
of  this  diocese; 

Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  upon  the 
participants  of  this  assembly,  rests  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  preserving  the  freedom,  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  rights  of  our  fellow 
church  men\)Mrs,  as  well  as  their  national 
traditions  and  customs  so  that  those  beliefs 
and  values  that  godless  communism  has 
sought  to  destroy  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
family  hearth; 

Conaldering  that,  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  continued  existence  and  undisturbed  de- 
velopment of  our  diocese  as  a  whole,  and  of 
our  church  and  school  communities  as  its 
parts,  a  determined  struggle  must  be  waged 
as  a  sine  qua  non  condition,  to  make  the 
Commvuxlst  infiltration  of  our  diocese  Im- 
possible; and  considering  that  this  would  also 
be  In  harmony  with  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  following  resolution 
is  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  The  assembly  considers  as  luilawful.  un- 
constitutional, null  and  void,  and  refuses  to 
recognize  the  decisions  of  the  holy  assembly 
of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod  of  the  Ser- 
bian Orthodox  Church,  communicated  to  this 
10th  National  Church  Assembly,  regarding 
the  three-way  division  of  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox diocese  for  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; the  suspension  and  interdiction  from 
aaoerdotal  duties  of  His  Grace,  the  Bight 
Reverend  Bishop  EHonisije,  as  the  diocesan 
bishop  for  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
the  nomination  of  three  new  bishops — the 
Very  Reverend  Stevan  Lastavlca,  the  Rev- 
erend Archimandrite  Dr.  Flrmilijan  Ocokol- 
jlch,  and  the  Reverend  Archinoandrlte 
Gregory  Udickl; 

3.  The  assembly  emphatically  demands 
that  the  holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the 
holy  synod  revoke  all  the  above-mentioned 
decisions  concerning  our  diocese,  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Diontsije,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  clergy  to  the 
newly  designed  bishoprics,  and  it  further  de- 
mands that  the  same  three  Bishops  be  with- 
drawn from  the  toritory  of  this  diocese. 

8.  The  assembly  adopts  the  rule  that  the 
future  relationship  of  this  Serbian  Orthodox 
dlooese  for  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  toward  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
mother  church  in  Yugoslavia  shall  be  broad- 
ly autonomous,  in  which  it  shall  t>e  united 
spiritually  and  lltiirgically  but  not  subject 
to  any  canonlcal-hierarchal  relationship. 
Such  unity  should  connect  this  diocese  to 
the  mother  church  luitil  full  freedom  of  con- 
duct and  decision  is  restored  to  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia,  which  state 
of  affairs  can  be  expected  only  after  libera- 
tion from  the  Communist  yoke. 

4.  The  assembly  requests  that  His  Holiness, 
Patriarch  German,  the  assembly  of  bishops 
and  the  holy  synod  do  not  take  any  discipli- 
nary measures  against  the  clergymen  attend- 
ing this  National  Church  Assembly  who,  in 
accordance  with  this  assembly,  do  not  recog- 
nize the  aforementioned  decisions  of  the 
holy  assembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy  synod, 
since  such  disciplinary  measures  will  cause 
further  tensions  and  division  among  the 
faithful  of  this  continent. 

5.  The  assembly  resolves  that  for  the  pres- 
ent, luitll  the  relationship  t>etween  this 
dlooese  and  the  mother  church  will  not  be 
regulated,  no  decrees,  decisions,  or  orders  of 
the  holy  sssembly  of  bishops  and  the  holy 
synod  will  be  acoepted.  since  these  shall  not 
be  reoognlced  as  binding  for  this  dlooese  and 
its  organs. 

6.  The  ass«nbly  repeats  the  request,  made 
In  the  reeolmions  of  the  National  Chiuch 
Assemblies  of  1966  and  1960  in  accordance 
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with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church,  tSiat,  In  case  of  Uie  death 
or  Incapacity  of  the  diocesan  bishop,  or  In 
case  of  need,  it  shall  be  authorized  to  elect 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom  the  holy 
assembly  will  acknowledge  as  diocesan 
bishop  or  auxiliary  to  the  diocesan  bishop. 

7.  The  assembly  decided  to  wait  60  days 
from  the  time  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  posted  by  registered  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  His  Holiness,  for  His  Holiness,  the  Holy 
Assembly  of  Bishops,  and  the  holy  sjrnod  to 
accept  requests  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

If  His  Holiness,  the  Patriarch,  the  holy 
assembly  of  bishops,  and  the  holy  synod  do 
not  accept  these  requests  within  the  said 
period  of  time,  then  this  National  Church 
Assembly  shall  look  to  other  solutions  for  all 
questions  which  concern  the  future  conduct 
of  affairs  of  this  Serbian  Orthodox  diocese 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  this  purpose,  today's  session  of  the 
National  Chxirch  Assembly  is  adjoxirned  and 
shall  continue  its  work  on  November  12,  13, 
and  14,  1963,  at  the  St.  Sava  Monastery  at 
Llbertyvllle,  111.,  with  the  same  delegates 
and  presidency.  However,  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  presidency  of  this  National  Church 
Assembly  shall  be  obligated  to  advance  the 
date  of  continuation  of  this  National  Church 
Assembly.  In  any  event,  the  diocesan  bishop, 
the  Right  Reverend  Dlonlslje,  in  all  the 
rights  of  his  See,  shall  continue  the  imre- 
strlcted  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  dlooese 
in  association  with  all  other  diocesan  au- 
thorities and  organs. 

8.  The  assembly  shall  take  due  oognlztuice 
of  the  repeated  statements  of  His  Grace, 
Bishop  Dlonlslje,  that  he  is  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself  against  any  accusation  which 
has  been  submitted  or  shall  be  submitted 
against  him  dealing  with  alleged  violations 
in  the  conduct  of  his  duties  as  diocesan 
bishop. 

9.  The  assembly  declares  that  it  will  not 
recognize  as  legal  any  other  National  Chturch 
Assembly  or  any  diocesan  authority,  which 
shall  be  held  or  shall  act  on  the  territory  of 
this  diocese,  If  it  has  been  established  by  the 
three  new  bishops  forcibly  Imposed  on  the 
faithful  of  certain  parts  of  this  diocese. 

10.  The  assembly  pledges  itself  to  God,  to 
St.  Sava,  and  to  mother  chxirch  and 
the  Serbian  people,  that  It  shall  do  every- 
thing in  Its  best  conscience  and  knowledge 
to  defend  the  freedom,  interests,  and  welfare 
of  Its  Serbian  Orthodox  dioceee  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  throiigh  It, 
the  welfare  of  the  mother  church,  the  Ser- 
bian Orthodox  Church  in  our  native  country. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendbr  ]  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afBrmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay" :  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay" ; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAifB],  the  Senator  from  C^lahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]  ,  the  Senator  f i-om  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNama«a].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pasiore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StenhisI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Englb]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EDMOHOfiCNl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee], If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennb]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proutt] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER],  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho [Mr.  JoMAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towew]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Ben- 
nett] and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bentcett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

(No.  207  Leg.] 
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Allott 

Blender 

Long,  Mo. 

Bible 

Krvln 

Long,  La. 

Brewster 

Fong 

MoClellaa 

Burdlck 

Omening 

Meehem 

Byrd.  Va. 

HIU 

Miller 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Bruska 

Morse 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Church 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Jordan,  NO. 

Proxmlre 

Xtominick 

Lauscbe 

Bandolph 

■obertsoD 

Talmadge 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

AuBstdl 

Thtirmond 

Toung,  Ohio 

Simpson 

WUllams.  Del. 

Symington 

Tarborough 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Nartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hiokenlooper 

MusUe 

Beau 

HoUand 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Pell 

Case 

Keating 

SaltonstaU 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dotiglas 

McOovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

acre 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Bennett 

Javits 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bibicnff 

BasUand 

Magnuson 

atennts 

Sdmondson 

McOee 

Tower 

Zngle 

McNamara 

Walters 

Goldwater 

Pastors 

So  Mr.  Ellendek's  amendment  to  the 
Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KT LENDER.  On  the  motion  to 
table  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  state  the  motion  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellbnder]  was  re- 
jected. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  says 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastokeI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Soiator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamabaI.  If  be  were  here, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote- 
Mr.  LONG  of  MIssowi.  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGexI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  **yBa";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  *'nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missiaslpid  (Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kdmokdson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGbbI,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastokb].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [BCr.  Stknnis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Waltxis]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  also  aniu>unce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Emou]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
EastlakoI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Ei>iio>n>soN ] ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mlssls8lK>l  [Mr.  Smnnsl,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxn  and 
Mr.  Psoimr]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLOWATul,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  JoeoahI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towia]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BsNirrrr] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BiwifrTT].  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Towxk]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AixxnI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ctoldwatkr]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  39,  as  follows : 

(No.  ace  Leg] 
YSAS — «3 


Anderaon 

Hart 

MetcaU 

BarUett 

Hartke 

Mni^roney 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morton 

BmU 

Hlckenlooper 

Mom 

Boss> 

Holland 

Muakle 

CaitBon 

Humphrey 

Nelaon 

Cam 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

OUrk 

Keating 

PeU 

Oooper 

Kennedy 

SaltonaUll 

Dlrkaen 

Kuchel 

Hcott 

Dodd 

UtnstMA 

Smathftrs 

DousUa 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Pul  bright 

McOorem 

Sparkman 

Oora 

Mclntyra 
NATa— 39 

WlUlamx.  N.J. 

AUott 

Hill 

Pearaon 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Pmxmlre 

Btirdlck 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

JcAnaton 

Bobertaon 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

BiiaeeU 

Cannon 

Lauache 

RlmpeoQ 

Cburch 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

CortU 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

MoClellan 

Thurmond 

Blender 

Mechem 

WUllama.  Del. 

Ervln 

ICUler 

Tarborotigti 

Fong 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak 

"Oruening 

Muntft 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 


Ooldwater  Prouty 

Javlta  Blblcoff 

Jordan.  Idaho  Stennla 

Lotig,  Mo.  Tower 

MoOee  Waltera 
McNamara 
Pastore 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Cotton 

■astland 

Bdmondaon 

Sngle 

V  So  Mr.  DntKsxN's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  as  amended,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  303.  Before  I 
ask  that  It  be  read.  I  wish  to  make  two 
modifications  in  it:  In  line  2 — in  view  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Holland  amend- 
ment— the  figure  "$1,500,000,000"  should 
read  "$975,000,000":  in  addition,  on  line 
4.  the  figure  "$900,000,000"  should  read 
"$950,000,000". 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  modified 
accordingly. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly 
as  requested. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
that  my  amendment,  as  thus  modified, 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
modified  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LscisLAxrvi  Clerk.  On  page  1,  in 
lines  7  to  9  of  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  it  is  proiposed 
to  strike  out  "$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  $975,000,000  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  $950,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ments, as  amended,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSR  On  this  question.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  a  brief  statement  in  support 
of  my  amendment  and  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Counsel  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  amendment,  and  other 
amendments,  upon  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
MoasK  Amkndmznt  to  thx  Manstiklo  Ameno- 

MKNTS DiVKLOPMKNT  LOA»  FUND 

My  amendment  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
this  year's  authorization  to  $950  million,  and 
repealing  the  existing  authorization  for  the 
next  a  flacal  years. 

Senators  wUl  recall  that  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
severely  critical  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  noted  that  It  had  rejected  an  amendment 
terminating  all  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966  because 
It  expected  the  administration  to  submit  an 
entirely  new  program  for  flacal  year  1966. 

Yet  we  know  that  there  was  already  au- 
thorized $1£  bUllon  for  both  fiscal  year  1966 
and  1966.  How  likely  Is  It  that  with  an  au- 
thorization of  II  iS  billion  already  on  the 
books,  any  administration  would  make  a 
serious  effort  to  revise  and  reduce  the  aid 
program  for  1966  and  1966? 

Nor  would  It  make  much  difference  If  there 
were  an  authorization  of  $975  million  on  the 
books.  The  Senate  has  Just  made  It  $975 
million  by  adopting  the  Holland  amendment. 

Leaving  any  authorization  for  1005  and 
1966  will  further  minimize  the  fainthearted 
appefU  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  submission  of  a  foreign  aid  bill  next  year 
that  will  be  as  the  committee  put  It.  "re- 
vamped In  major  respects." 


Statzbczmt  Pkkpazb)  bt  thx  Lcoislativx 

COVNSSL 

BOSTiNo  uiw  or  1»«1 
"Sxc.  202.  Authorization:  (a)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  pvu-poaea  of  this  title 
$1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  foiir  suc- 
ceeding flacal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended:  Provided,  That 
any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such 
llBcal  year  may  be  appropriated  In  any  sub- 
sequent fl»cal  year  during  the  above  period 
in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent 
fiscal  year." 


PBNOtNO  BUX    (Ha.   TSSS) 

The  pending  bill  proposes  no  change  in 
section  aoa. 

MANanXLS  AMKNDMKNT 

Inserts  in  the  bill  the  following  amend- 
ment to  section  203: 

"(b)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'for  each  of  the  next  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,'  and  inserting  'for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  $976,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.'." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  from  $1,600,000,000  to  $975,000,000  the 
authorization  for  1964,  and  to  leave  un- 
changed the  authorization  ($1,500,000,000) 
for  1966  and  1966. 

HOIXANO   AMENDMENT  TO  MANSnXLD 
AMENDMENT 

On  line  8  of  Mansfield  amendment  strike 
out  "$1,600,000,000  "  and  Insert  "$976,000,000". 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  authorizations  for  1965  and  1966  from 
$1,500,000,000  to  $975,000,000. 

MOBSZ  AMENDMENT  TO  MANSTIELO 
AMENDMENT 

On  page  1,  lines  7  to  9,  strike  out  "$975,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500.- 
000,000  for  ecu;h  of  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
$950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. " 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
make  the  1964  authorization  $950,000,000  (In- 
stead of  $975,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment),  and  eliminate  en- 
tirely the  authorlisatlons  for  1966  and  1966. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
very  quickly  summarize  my  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendments:  In  my 
opinion  the  previous  vote — which  finally 
was  decided  after  numerous  changes, 
plus  the  perfectly  proper  work  of  the 
leadership  in  turning  defeat  into  victory 
by  getting  pairs  and  vote  changes — tells 
quite  a  story:  it  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  the  foreign  aid  program,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  before  the  Senate,  is 
not  a  popular  program  and  that  many 
people  know  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  drastically  modified;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  people  will  see  to  it  that 
it  is  modified. 

The  effect  of  my  pending  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield  amendments  is  to  cut 
$25  million  from  the  $975  million  and 
to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration will  have  to  come  before  the 
congressional  committees  In  1065  and 
1966  tabula  rasa.  There  will  not  be  any 
continuation  of  the  $975  million;  Con- 
gress will  deal  with  the  problem  as  a  new 
authorization  in  1965  and  1966.  My 
amendment  repeals  all  authorization  for 
development  loans  beyond  fiscal  1964.  I 
believe  Congress  should  do  so.  for  that 
would  be  psychologically  beneficial  and 
would  say  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  willing  to  vote,  for  1965  and  1966. 
whatever  sound  foreign  aid  program  the 
administration  at  that  time  can  prove  is 
needed,  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  the 
administration  any  advantage  by  start- 
ing with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  an 
authorization  of  $975  million.  Instead, 
we  shall  start  with  the  blackboard  erased 
clean,  and  will  say  to  the  administration. 
"Write  on  the  blackboard  the  figures  for 
foreign  aid  that  you  can  Justify.  Come 
in  with  the  new  and  revamped  program 
for  fiscal  1965  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  asked  for,  and  with 
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the  sum  you  beliete  should  be  expended 
under  it." 

Mr.  President,  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfield  amendments,  as 
amended,  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  save  the  taxpayers  $25  million — by  re- 
ducing the  present  figure  of  $975  million 
to  $950  million — and  also  to  guarantee 
that  there  will  not  be  a  continuation  of 
the  authorization  for  1965  and  1966. 
Hence,  foreign  aid  will  be  considered 
tabula  rasa  when  the  administration 
submits  its  proposed  program  for  1965 
and  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amend- 
ments, as  amended,  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization which  has  been  made  by 
means  of  the  Holland  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendments.  The  pending 
Morse  amendment  would  not  necessarily 
result  in  any  saving  this  year,  because 
the  pending  bill  Is  only  an  authorization 
bill,  and  the  appropriation  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  in  the  same  amount 
as  the  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  vote  on  the  El- 
lender  amendment — which  called  for  $50 
million  more  than  the  pending  Morse 
amendment  does  for  this  fiscal  year — I 
think  the  pending  amendment  is  an  ex- 
ample of  cheese  paring.  Furthermore,  If 
we  must  vote  on  every  one  of  the  various 
amendments  which  call  for  changes  In 
the  amount  of  $25  million  or  $50  million 
or  less,  we  shall  be  here  all  winter. 

In  addition,  the  Holland  amendment 
to  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amendments 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  only  a  couple 
of  hours  ago.  and  I  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  the  Senate.  The 
pending  Morse  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  Holland  amendment;  it  would 
pare  down  the  currently  applicable  fig- 
ure in  the  Mansfield  amendment  by  $25 
million. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kkn- 
NEDY  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Morse  amendment  No. 
303.  as  modified,  to  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen amendments,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
AiKBNj.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  f  Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydknI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeb],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StinnisI. 
and  the  Senator  trom  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walttrs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ariz<ma  [Mr. 
Hayden]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  pedred  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
*'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Protjty]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Ooldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
CMr.  Aiken]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  209  Leg.) 
YEAS — 42 

Allott  Oruenlng  Proxmlre 

Anderson  Hruska  Randolph 

Beall  Jackson  Rlblooff 

Bible  Johnston  Robertson 

Brewster  Jordan,  N.C.  RusaeU 

Burdlck  Lausche  Scott 

Byrd,  Va.  Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Ma^nuaon  Symington 

Cannon  McClellan  Talmadge 

Church  Mechem  Tbiirmond 

Curtis  MUler  Williams,  Del. 

Ellender  Morse  Yarbcrough 

Krvln  Mundt  Young,  N.  Dak. 


Pong 

Pearson 

NAYS— 40 

Young,  Ohio 

BarUett 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Bayh 

HUl 

Morton 

Bona 

Holland 

Moes 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Case 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Clark 

Keating 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Dlrkaen 

Kuchel 

SaltonstaU 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Smathcvs 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Pulbrtght 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Oore 

MoOovom 

WUllama,  »J 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Hartke 

Metcair 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 18 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Bngle 

Bennett 

■astland 

OoMwatar 

Cotton 

Edmondson 

Hayden 

Jayits  McNamara  Btennls 

Jordan,  Idaho     Pastore  Tower 

McOee  Prouty  Walters 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  (No.  303), 
as  modified,  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  moti(ui  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  301,  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments,  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  2  through  11. 
as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  "for  use  beginning  In  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  ta 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  flacal  year" 
and  Insert  "for  use  beginning  in  the  fijscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600/)00,000.  for  use 
beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex- 
ceed $525,000,000,  and  for  use  beginning  In 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  out  "(3)" 
and  insert  "(2)". 

On  page  40.  Unes  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"  '$300 .000 .000*  and"  and  "and  '$175,- 
000,000',  respectively". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  moments  on  the 
amendment.  This  particular  amend- 
ment would  modify  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen amendments  cosponsored  by  other 
Senators  in  this  manner:  it  would  re- 
store to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee, 
which  amount  was  reduced  In  the  "pow- 
erhouse" amendment  by  $125  million. 
That  fund  would  be  restored  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

The  Presidents  contingency  fund, 
which  was  increased  by  $125  million, 
would  be  reduced  by  this  amendment 
$125  million.  Basically,  in  view  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  adopting 
the  Morse  amendment,  the  amendment 
would  leave  the  reductions  in  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  the  Military 
Assistance  Fund  as  recommended  by  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  as  mod- 
ified by  the  Morse  amendment,  which 
would  be  approximately  $410  million,  i 
believe,  and  it  would  restore  the  $125 
million  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
characterize  this  amendment  as  the 
"little  powerhouse"  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  fair 
to  characterize  it  as  a  fair  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  wondered. 

Idr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  reasonable 
amendmoit,  that  would  keep  our  oom- 
mitment  under  the  Alliance  for  Proc- 
ress.    I  repeat,  it  would  leave  Intact  all 
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of  the  reductions  which  have  been  voted. 
It  would  In  no  way  modify  the  total  ag- 
gregate sum  of  the  reductions.  It  would 
merely  take  the  sum  of  $125  million  from 
the  contingency  fund,  as  recommended 
in  the  Mansfield -Ehrksen  amendments, 
and  add  that  simi  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  so  that  the  contingency  fund 
amount  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
amount  would  be  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  reduction  In  amounts  In 
this  procram  that  the  total  amount  of 
reduction  would  remain  as  presently 
voted  and  as  pending  in  the  Mansfield - 
Dirksen  amendments  as  modified  by  the 
Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  cut  of  $125  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  sxiatained  by  the  Senate, 
that  will  have  a  crippling  effect  upon 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  the  coming 
]rear.  The  evidence  indicates  that  this 
is  the  (mly  program  which  we  can  rely 
upon  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Latin 
America  away  trom  its  long  tradition  of 
feudalism  and  dictatorship? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  that  that  Is 
correct.  I  believe  the  testimony  before 
the  conmxlttee  would  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator also  agree  that  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  face  us  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  is  probably  no  more 
hopeful  new  development  in  the  entire 
field  of  foreign  aid  than  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  addressed  to  the  real  problems. 
the  real  seedbeds  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere?  If  there  is  one  part  of  the 
program  that  ought  not  to  be  cut,  it  Is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  eminently  correct.  To  the  ad- 
vocates of  reductions  in  this  overall  for- 
eign aid  program,  I  only  add  that  the 
Hoiise  made  serious  cuts  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — down  to  $450  million — 
which  I  believe  really  Jeopardized  the 
effort  that  we  have  alreaidy  made  in 
Latin  America.  Unless  we  restore  these 
funds  in  the  authorization  bill,  when  we 
come  from  conference  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  such  a  position  that  the  invest- 
ments already  made  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  jeopardized  as  to  effec- 
tiveness. 

Needless  to  say,  we  still  have  to  go 
through  the  appropriation  process,  which 
win  result  in  a  reduced  amoimt.  I  am 
very  hopeful  we  will  not  alter  the  effort 
that  was  made  In  committee  to  assist  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  a  reasonable 
level.  So  far  as  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund  is  concerned,  $175  million 
was  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
coounittee,  after  careful  examination. 
That  is  more  than  was  used  last  year 
out  of  the  President's  contingency  fund. 
There  is  an  additional  $300  million  avail- 
able to  the  President  under  the  so-called 
military  assistance,  $300  million  of  emer- 
gency fimds  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
IDepcuiment  of  Defense  appropriation. 
That  is  reimbursable  under  law.  So  this 
would  not  cripple  the  President.  It 
would  leave  him   a  $475  million  con- 


tingency fund.  He  would  also  have  what 
we  call  fiexibility  with  respect  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  total  authorized 
and  appropriated  funds  in  each  category. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
amount  should  be  left  Intact.  My  only 
disagreement  with  the  Senator  is  that 
the  amount  of  the  contingency  fund 
should  be  decreased  to  $100  million.  I 
expect  to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  299, 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor understand  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  would  also  reduce  the  con- 
tingency fund  to  $175  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  wish  to  make  it  $100  million.  I 
wish  the  Senate  to  listen.  I  wish  the 
Senate  to  know  that  the  President  now 
has  almost  a  billion  dollars  which  he  can 
transfer  from  one  appropriation  Item  to 
another,  in  order  to  take  care  of  situa- 
tions like  Lebanon  and  other  places  in 
the  world,  and  that  of  the  contingency 
fund  provided  for  the  President  last  year, 
$100  million  some  odd,  only  $34  million 
was  used.  I  have  a  lot  of  data  to  prove 
that  this  fund  will  not  suffer  at  all  if 
reduced  to  the  $100  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  withhold  his  amend- 
ment for  just  one  moment?  I  gather, 
under  the  parliamentary  situation,  it 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERNl.  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sacuhsetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

To  repeat  quickly  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do  in  this  amendment,  this  would 
restore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  original  recommendation  of 
$650  million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  $175  million  for  the  contingency 
fimd.  It  would  not  alter  the  total  reduc- 
tion reconmiended  by  the  so-called 
Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments,  as  now 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  This  re- 
duction would  remain  the  same,  at  about 
$410  million. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program  has 
been  repeatedly  given  top  priority  by 
President  Kennedy  who  has,  time  after 
time,  described  this  area  as  the  most 
critical  area  in  the  world  for  UJ3.  foreign 
policy. 

The  restoration  of  the  committee  fig- 
ure would  mean  a  final  figure  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  this  year,  after 
a  conference  with  the  House  and  after 
consideration  of  appropriations,  about 
the  same  as  the  final  figure  for  last  year, 
which  was  $525  million,  even  if  we  are 
quite  optimistic  in  the  estimate.  It  might 
even  be  less.  The  committee  carefully 
considered  the  contingency  fund  and 
reduced  it  because  $117  million  of  the 
$260  million  for  last  year  went  imspent. 
The  committee  figiire  of  $175  million  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  total 
amoimt  of  $143  million  spent  last  year. 
The  committee's  action  supports  the 
idea  that  the  AID  agency  must  use  this 


money  for  the  program  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Senators  will  realize  that 
we  should  support  this  prop>osal. 

I  shall  let  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
argue  the  merits  of  his  case.  I  indicated 
that  the  amount  spent  last  year  was  less 
than  recommended  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
announce  that  many  of  us  were  not  aware 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  was  going 
to  be  considered  next.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  overall  objectives: 
but  the  amendment  raises  the  question  of 
the  entire  Alliance  for  Progress  program ; 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
in  its  totality,  needs  to  be  discussed  first. 
before  we  start  voting  on  any  amend- 
ment, because  a  series  of  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  amendment  if  we 
cannot  reach  an  agreement  In  the  cloak- 
rooms with  regard  to  rewording  the 
amendment. 

One  of  the  items  we  shall  want  to 
consider  has  Just  been  mentioned, 
namely,  military  aid  to  Latin  America; 
whether  or  not  we  should  reduce  further 
military  aid,  and  add  the  savings  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  economic  aid. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  con- 
tingency fund.  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  this 
amendment  will  call  for  such  detailed 
discussion  of  so  many  items  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  that,  if  we 
are  willing  to  start  it  now,  we  could  not 
finish  it  tonight  in  time  for  a  vote.  But 
we  will  discuss  it  tonight,  and  finish  dis- 
cussing it  tomorrow;  and  If  we  have  not 
arrived  at  an  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
we  shall  offer  some  amendments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  act  which  would  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  transferring  funds  from  the 
contingency  fund  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  em- 
phasized repeatedly  the  importance  the 
President  attaches  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  If  the  President 
thinks  that  this  program  is  so  important, 
he  can  transfer  funds  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
upset  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
leadership  or  has  the  leadership  aban- 
doned this  phase  of  their  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  interrupt,  the  leadership  has  not 
abandoned  it.  The  reason  why  Tom 
Scott,  from  the  staff,  sat  In  the  confer- 
ence was  that  we  were  selecting  figures. 
Transferability  is  provided  for.  We 
thought  this  arrangement  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  offered  the  amendment  is  that 
It  is  my  understanding,  with  respyect  to 
funds  available  from  the  contingency 
fund  that  those  funds  are  not  permitted 
to  be  used  for  items  which  had  been  cut 
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from  the  authorization,  but  for  unfore- 
seen situations.  If  funds  are  cut  back 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  are  in 
a  sorry  condition  so  far  as  contingency 
fund  use  Is  concerned. 

I  will  give  another  reason.  Many 
forces  may  be  at  work  on  the  contin- 
gency fimd.  There  may  be  military  sit- 
uations, for  example,  which  require 
drawing  on  those  funds.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  those  who  battled  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  are  not  aware  of 
this  situation.  Hiere  will  be  heavy  de- 
mands for  contingency  funds  if  a  con- 
tingency arises.  If  a  contingency  or 
emergency  <ioes  not  arise,  those  funds 
ought  not  to  be  used.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  aware  that  au- 
thorizations or  programs  cannot  be  cut 
back  and  be  paid  for  from  contingency 
funds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
law  to  that  effect.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  when  it  has  reduced  appro- 
priations— and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy — ^has  been  highly  critical 
of  transfers  with  respect  to  appropri- 
ations that  have  been  reduced.  But  this 
is  an  authorization.  This  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  the  case  of  appro- 
priations, the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  very  Jealous,  when  it  hsis  recommeded 
reductions,  and  Congress  has  acted  ac- 
cordingly, and.  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  fixed  the  appropriations  at 
a  certain  level,  funds  have  been  trans- 
ferred for  that  purpose.  It  has  con- 
sidered it  an  abuse  of  executive  power. 

But  that  ts  not  true  in  the  case  of 
authorizations.  Where  we  authorize 
$300  million,  if  Congress  impropriates 
$300  million,  it  knows  the  President  has 
certain  discretion.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  President, 
if  the  Senator  says  he  is  so  concerned 
about  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  say 
he  would  not  use  funds  from  the  con- 
tingency f\md  if  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram might  think  differoitly.  A  very 
interesting  thing,  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  our  foreign 
policy  relating  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, is  that  this  is  a  relatively  new 
program.  It  is  in  its  third  year.  The 
first  year  was  an  organizational  year. 
The  second  year  we  got  some  start.  We 
are  now  in  the  third  year  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  we  are  talking  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  have,  to  some  degree, 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
form me  if  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
the  administration  made  a  final  request 
which  toUled  $650  miUlon  for  fiscal  1964. 
and  that  $650  million  would  have  been 
made  available  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress under  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee? And  will  the  Senator  tell  me  if 
this  latter  amount  compares  with  an 
amount  of  $450  mUUon  which  was  In- 
cluded for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  amoimt 
of  $660  million  was  recommended  by  the 


committee.  The  amoimt  acted  on  and 
recommended  by  the  House  was  $450 
million.  The  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  $650  million.  The  Senate 
committee,  after  considerable  dlsc^ission 
and  debate,  reconmiended  that  aXnount 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Blinnesota  would  add 
$125  million  to  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

&fr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  add  $125 
million  above  the  so-called  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  amendment  would 
not  add  anjrthing  above  the  amount  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated  and  recom- 
mended by  the  administration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  my  amend- 
ment would  bring  the  amount  to  what 
the  administration  recommended  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions recommended. 

I  kivow  of  no  newqmper  or  Journal  in 
this  country,  regardless  of  its  political 
persuasion,  that  has  not  deplored  the 
action  taken  in  the  other  body.  They 
felt  the  $450  million  figure  was  too  low. 
We  all  know  that  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference there  is  give  and  take.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  is  attempting  to 
recommend  the  amount  the  ccunmittee 
reocnnmended,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion recommended,  and  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  respectable  segment  of 
the  press  recommends.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  too  far  wrong. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  add  anything  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  represents  a  trans- 
fer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  represents  a 
transfer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  been  here 
the  last  2  days.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  debate,  particularly  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  voted  for  the  reductions 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. I  Intend  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

1  have  a  strong  feeling  about  supporting, 
to  the  fullest  extent  we  can,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.    We  have  been  talking  for 

2  years  about  Cuba.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  established  a  military  presence  in 
Cuba.  It  is  a  threat  to  Latin  America. 
I  do  think  this  area  could  provide  the 
greatest  source  of  danger  to  this  country. 
or  the  greatest  source  of  strength  to  the 
future  of  this  country.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Soiator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  the  authentic 
figures  may  be  in  the  Record — and  we 
received  these  figures  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — for  fiscal  19^  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  had  $525  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    In  i4>propriations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  The  budget 
asked  for  $650  million  for  1964.  The 
House  cut  the  amount  by  $300  million 


and  reduced  it  to  $460  million.  The 
Senate  committee  put  it  all  back  and 
raised  it  to  $650  miUion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TbaX  is  the  admin- 
istrati(m's  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  To  balance  out 
this  account  we  went  back  to  the  ex- 
penditure for  fiscal  1963.  The  so-called 
"powerhouse"  amendments  contain  $525 
million,  exactly  what  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1963.  We  considered  that  that 
was  enough.  On  balcmce  it  ought  to  be 
approved.    Those  are  the  figures. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  could  be  as- 
sured that  we  would  get  $525  million  in 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1964.  I  would 
withdraw  the  amendment.  The  truth  is 
that  $450  million  is  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  If  we  have  only  $525  million 
in  the  Senate  version,  as  valiant  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  be  in  terms 
of  their  conference  committee  capability, 
I  doubt  that  the  House  will  fold  up  and 
agree  to  the  $526  million  authorization. 
If  we  have  only  a  $625  million  author- 
izati<m,  I  am  sure  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  automatically  appro- 
priate that  amount  of  money. 

I  offered  my  amendment  In  the  hope 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Soiate  would  be  able  to  come  out  of  con- 
ference with  a  figure  close  to  $525 
or  $650  million  in  authorizations.  I 
hope  more  than  that  will  come  to  us  in 
the  appropriations  bill,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
when  programs  are  now  getting  under- 
way. 

I  have  received  an  excellent  report  on 
this  program.  I  hope  that  at  least  we 
will  come  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  the  same  amount  that 
we  had  in  fiscal  1963. 

Unless  we  adopt  an  amendment  that 
will  restore  it  to  $660  million,  or  an 
amendment  similar  to  It,  we  will  have  no 
clumce  whatever  of  ccnnlng  out  with  the 
full  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  did 
not  touch  the  so-called  social  trust  fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  $200  mil- 
lion, for  example,  for  the  benefit  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    $176  miUion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  originally 
the  request  was  for  $200  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  The  House  pro- 
vided for  $200  milUon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  argtilng 
about  the  other  figures.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  indicated,  possibly  the 
President  would  use  some  of  the  ocm- 
tingency  fund  for  the  Alliuice  for  Prog- 
ress. That  is  a  part  of  the  argument  for 
Increasing  the  contingency  fund.  All  I 
am  saying  Is  that  in  light  of  the  drastic 
action  taken  by  the  other  body  in  cutting 
the  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs,  the  Senate  ought  at 
least  to  sustain  the  figure  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  or  close  to  It.  so  that  when 
we  go  to  conference  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  we  shall  be  able  to  come  out 
with  a  little  more  than  Is  offered  in  the 
Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  that  I  really  do  not  like  to  be  in 
this  posltiim.    I  do  not  exactly  snpiKut 
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what  th«  dMli^vlBhed  majority  leader 
and  the  dMlnsuMted  Btinorlty  tender 
have  attempted  tso  do.  m  ottier  respects, 
I  bellcTe  thej  had  to  do  wfeat  wm  done. 
I  hope  I  can  persuade  my  colleagues  In 
the  Bemte  to  agree  that  the  «Bocatlon 
to  the  Affiance  for  Progress  wooM  be  a 
wtse  step  to  take.  Apparently  some  shift 
was  made,  and  I  am  not  <iuite  sore  why. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  eoaJd  agree  on 
a  better  flgxire  for  this  year  we  woaM  be 
seiTlng  the  eaase  that  we  all  wish  to 
support^ 

Mr.  XHRBBEN.  The  sttuation  amounts 
to,  *nro«i  pay  your  xtkooej  and  you  tidre 
yoor  chotee.**  In  other  words,  shall  we 
put  the  money  Into  the  eontlngeney  fund 
of  the  PreskleBt,  giTing  that  added  flexl- 
biU^,  or  do  we  ti^ce  It  out  of  that  fund 
and  put  It  Into  ttie  Alttance  for  Progress 
authori«atk«y 

itr.  HUMPHRKT.  That  is  correct.  I 
also  feel  that  inasmuch  as  the  commit- 
tee made  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
ABlafUje  for  Progress,  it  would  he  a  good 
idea  to  go  along  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  I  respect  the  commit- 
tee's Judgment  with  respect  to  the 
AlUanee  for  Pixyreas  funds. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Am  I  correct  In  say- 
ing that  the  Senator^  amendment  would 
add  to  the  Affiance  for  Progress  fund  the 
exact  amount  irtileh  wouH  t>e  taken  from 
the  contlngMicy  fund? 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATmO.  I  should  like,  with 
the  Senators  penalssioa,  lo  address  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair.  Is 
the  amendment  <BylBlble?  It  strikes  out 
two  sections.  

The  VREEODTIfO  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  is  dirtsfble. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  So  It  may  be  divided 
Into  two  parts?  

The  niBSCXlfG  OFFICQt.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MnxSR.  Mr.  President.  wfU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.MIUXR.  I  beUe^  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  minds  made  a  good  point,  but 
It  seems  to  ne  that  there  Is  an  underlying 
qusstlon  of  poUey  Iniwolved.  and  that  is 
that  the  so-called  powerhouse  amend- 
ments seek  to  make  it  clear  to  the  AlU- 
anee tsr  Progicas  members  that  we  are 
conceraed  about  some  of  the  eoontrlas 
that  hate  not  lieen  perfctmlng  as  we  feel 
they  should,  and.  theniore,  we  are  not 
going  to  approve  the  amoHnt  that  was 
ortginaily  recommended  b^^  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  that,  instead. 
«•  wiU  leaiRe  it  up  to  the  President  to  ex- 
eraise  fate  discretion  as  to  whetba*  they 
aie  gt^ng  to  go  ahead  with  a  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
beHeve  that  is  a  valid  argument.  I  do 
not  deny  It. 

Mr.MILL£R.  The  Senator  front  Min- 
nesota has  said  that  lie  has  received 
laugAMS  repcrtSw  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  probaiily  has  much  better  in- 
formation on  this  point  than  I.  How- 
ever, I  too  have  seen  some  reports  whlefa 
indteate  that  of  all  the  I*tln  American 
cuuuialBs.  only  about  li  have  come  forth 
with  the  kind  of  pngrsna  that  we  havu 

thsm  to  propose. 
Win  the  Senator 
petmit  me  to  awka  an  observatkm? 


Mr.  MILLKR.  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much  If  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota would  ten  as  a  hUle  more  about  the 
state  of  these  programs,  because  we  have 
received  reports  which  indicate  that  all 
is  not  w^  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  any  expert  on  this  subject,  but  basi- 
oally  there  is  considerable  truth  In  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  tvtth 
respect  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
countries  have  not  come  forth  with  what 
we  can  necessary  reforms. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  only  with  respect 
to  reforms,  but  with  respect  to  programs 
as  wen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  programs 
also.  That  Is  why  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  slow  In  starting.  We 
have  not  only  demanded  feasibiSty 
studies,  project  by  project,  and  economic 
studies,  project  by  project,  but  also 
countrywide  plans,  coun^  by  country. 
This  has  compelled  some  of  the  counMes 
to  examine  ttielr  human  resources,  their 
natural  resources,  their  capital  resources, 
and  their  public  achnlnistratlon  struc- 
ture. We  have  bisisted  en  rather  high 
criteria.  Now  they  are  beginning  to 
show  some  pi-OKress  In  that  respect,  m 
some  countries  the  programs  have  not 
oome  along  as  fast  as  we  would  Uke  to 
have  had  them  come  along  because  we 
have  insisted  upon  better  performance. 

If  we  had  insisted  In  certain  other 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  same  kind  of 
performance  that  we  are  insisting  upon 
with  respect  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, there  would  have  been  less  criticism 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  than  we  have 
had  thus  far.  I  believe  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  as  a  residt  of  our  demand 
for  better  potormance.  Our  funds  in 
Latin  America  are  showing  much  l^etter 
performance  on  these  projects. 

I  have  bad  brought  to  my  attention  a 
report  from  Colombia.  It  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  with  pictures,  and  It  deals 
with  the  dty  of  Cucuta,  Colombia. 

Tlie  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  it  states: 

with  the  present  we  are  encloalng  some 
photograptaB,  which  Khow  how  the  \Uianee 
for  Progreos  program  la  producing  temilU 
til  o^ir  dty. 

We  have  been  granted  a  loan  by  the  Inter- 
amerlean  Drvetopment  Bank,  that  U  helping 
to  finance  a  10-year  expansion  program,  de- 
signed to  provide  water  and  sewerage  house 
connections  for  more  than  96  percent  of 
our  115.000  Inhabitants  of  the  cUy. 

Their  plan  was  designed  to  ti^e  care 
of  some  <rf  the  sewerage,  water,  and 
sanitation  needs.  I  show  Senators  the 
pictures,  which  obviously  cannot  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao.  One  picture 
shows  the  problem,  and  another  picture 
shows  the  solution.  In  other  words,  the 
pictures  say.  "This  is  what  we  had,  and 
this  is  what  we  are  getting." 

This  was  done  after  American  engi- 
neers had  been  brought  in  and  after 
economic  and  feasibility  studies. 

This  Is  tiie  kind,  of  program  we  ought 
to  support. 

Mr.  EUiBiDER.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
ffonafair  from  Louisiana,  who  must  leave 


tiie  Chamber  and  who  desires  to  offer 
Ills  amendment  now. 

Mr.  BLLENDsat.  As  I  stated  a  while 
a90,  I  am  in  foil  agreentent  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kilimeaota.  I  do  not  t>elieve, 
as  has  been  stated  by  some  Senators, 
that  money  could  k>e  transferred  from 
the  contingency  fund,  as  such,  to  the 
AlUanee  for  Progress.  The  purpose  of 
the  contingency  fund  is  to  provide  for 
unforeseen  liappenlngs.  such  as  at  Que- 
moy  and  in  Lettanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  299  and  ask  that  U  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t>e  stated. 

The  Legxslattvk  Clxuc  On  page  1 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  10  and 
11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f (blow- 
ing: 

On  page  40.  Hne  ID.  strlka  out  "•176.000.- 
000"  and  Ineert  1a  Ueu  thereof  "•100.000.- 
000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  stale  it 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  undenstand. 
this  amendment  will  be  voted  upon  be- 
fore the  so-callod  Humphrey  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KxKWEBT  in  the  chair).  A  motion  fee 
amend  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  takes  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
strike  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  U  not  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree? 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER.  It  Is  a 
preferential  amendment. 

Mr.  EIIjENDER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  Just  stated,  I  have  a 
previous  engagement.  Tomorrow  I  shall 
give  my  reasons  why  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment should  l>e  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  only  comment  in 
response  to  the  Senator's  statement  is 
ttiat  I  recognise  that  the  scrutiny  which 
is  being  given  to  some  of  the  Alliance 
programs  Is  tight,  lliat  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  does  not  mean  that  when  these 
programs  are  not  measiirtng  up  to  our 
standards,  especiaUy  those  set  forth  In 
the  day  Committee  report,  we  should 
antotnatically  appropriate  the  same 
amount  of  money  we  did  last  year.  I 
take  it  from  the  action  of  the  House  that 
the  House  has  been  restive  l)ecause  we 
have  not  been  moving  fast  enough  with 
the  moneys  appropriated  originally,  and 
that  the  understanding  and  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  quicker  movement  have 
not  been  Justified.  That  is  why  some  of 
the  excess  funds  have  t>een  buUt  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  not  moved  so  rapidly  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  Weed 
or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
have  Uked  Is  that  there  was  a  tooling- 
up  Job  that  had  to  be  done  in  working 
with  the  governments.  In  many  in- 
stances, they  simply  were  dragging  their 
feet  for  a  whQe,  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
criteria  or  quaUflcations  that  had  to  be 
met  according  to  our  commitments  nn- 
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der  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  Many 
countries  did  not  have  the  services  that 
were  necessary,  such  as  planning  officers 
and  economists,  to  undertake  their  part 
of  their  work.  That  Is  now  being  done. 
Some  progress  is  beginning  to  be  made. 
When  Oeneral  Clay  came  before  the 
committee,  he  said,  spealcing  on  the  total 
authorization  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  chair- 
man: 

Tee.  sir.  We  believe  that  the  authoriza- 
tion should  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  •4.2 
billion  or  •i.S  bUUon. 

The  reason  we  have  reconunended  that 
this  figure  be  higher  than  we  think  the  ap- 
propriation need  be  is  that  we  feel  the  (illl 
anu}unt  promised  to  Latin  America  should 
be  authorized  even  though  we  don't  really 
believe  that  there  Is  any  chance  that  their 
performance  wUl  Justify  It  all  being  ex- 
pended. We  think  that  a  faUure  to  au- 
thorize the  full  amount  for  Latin  America 
would  be  widely  Interpreted  as  a  falliure  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

That  was  Oeneral  Clay's  statement. 
In  the  Clay  report,  as  I  recaU,  special 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  our  commit- 
ment to  the  AUiance  for  Progress  and 
the  authorization  that  has  been  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  have  great  respect 
for  Oeneral  Clay.  However,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  last  statement  the  Sen- 
ator read,  I  should  say,  in  light  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  and  in  light  of  the 
clear  commitments  that  are  required  un- 
der the  AlUanee  for  Progress,  tSat  if  the 
Mansfield -Dirksen  amendment  stands, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fails,  and  if  Latin  American 
nations  get  the  idea  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding in  their  support,  it  will  be  due 
to  our  own  failure  of  information.  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  information  cannot 
be  disseminated  properly,  so  that  they 
will  know  that  we  are  still  committed  to 
their  support,  and  that  the  only  reason 
why  we  are  not  authorizing  so  much 
money  is  that,  frankly,  we  are  disap- 
iwinted  with  their  poor  performance  in 
some  cases — and  It  has  lieen  poor  in 
some  cases.  In  other  instances,  we  could 
give  quite  adequate  and  quite  proper 
praise. 

However,  I  cannot  accept  Oeneral 
Clay's  statement  which  is.  in  effect,  that 
we  would  be  doing  a  very  poor  job  of 
public  relations  in  getting  that  informa- 
tion across  to  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  yield? 

B*€r.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Most  respect- 
fully, I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in 
the  statement  he  made  some  time  ago 
that  the  contingency  fund  could  not  be 
used  in  any  place  where  the  authoriza- 
tion had  been  reduced  or  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  specific  purpose  had  been  re- 
duced. I  have  checked  with  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  Scott,  and  have  confirmed  my 
memory  of  a  good  many  years  that  the 
contingency  fund  can  be  used  where  the 
purposes  are  vagiiely  stated.    In  the  Al- 


liance for  Progress,  no  specific  item  is 
picked  out  that  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  authorization  or  the  appropriation. 
The  Smator's  amendment  restores  to  the 
full  budget  request  the  amount  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  reduces  the 
contingency  fund  by  $125  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  merely  a  shift 
of  funds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  Based 
upon  my  experience  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  have  already  tried 
to  stand  by  the  contingency  fimd.  The 
administration,  whether  it  be  the  ad- 
ministration of  Truman,  Eisenhower,  or 
Kennedy,  has  always  asked  to  have  the 
contingency  fund  at  a  reasonable  level 
to  aUow  for  any  emergency  that  might 
arise. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  re- 
store the  amount  to  the  specific  project, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  where  it  might 
not  be  used,  because  projects  might  not 
come  up,  and  therefore  might  be  cut 
from  the  contingency  fund. 

Therefore,  I  personally  am  opposed  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  for  the  rea- 
son, based  on  experience,  that  the  con- 
tingency fund  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible, valuable  adjuncts  that  the  ad- 
ministration has.  even  though  the  fund 
might  not  be  entirely  used. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  disagree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has 
said,  but  I  did  wish  to  call  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve his  statement  is  entirely  backed  up 
by  experience,  namely,  that  when  an 
amount  is  cut  back,  the  contingency 
fund  carmot  he  used  when  the  objective 
is  not  clearly  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
Frankly,  I  have  no  desire  to  limit  the 
President's  contingency  fund.  Had  I 
had  my  way  about  this  matter,  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund  would  be  cut  at 
his  request,  because  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  President's 
contingency  fund  in  many  cases  serves  a 
valuable  purpose. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Excluding 
the  member  of  that  committee  who  is 
speaking,  let  us  talk  about  the  compe- 
tency of  the  other  members.  It  was 
the  considered  judgment  of  that  com- 
mittee that  the  contingency  fund  should 
be  kept  at  $175  million.  I  thought  that 
that  amount  was  too  smaU.  It  was  also 
the  considered  Judgment — if  not  the 
unanimous  judgment,  then  surely  the 
judgment  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee — that 
this  fund  should  be  $150  million.  I  have 
no  desire  to  cut  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund;  nevertheless,  I  sense  the 
temperament  of  the  Senate  to  be  that 
it  is  going  to  make  some  cuts.  I  felt 
that  way  when  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  If  that  be  true,  I  do  not 
want  my  amendment  to  be  interpreted 
as  one  that  would  add  money  to  the  biU. 
My  simendment  merely  provides  for  a 
different  allocation  of  the  funds  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen-Pul- 
bright-Sparkman-Aiken  -  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  There  is  an  honest  dis- 
agreement among  Senators  as  to  how 


these  funds  should  be  allocated.  I  agree 
that  there  should  be  a  cut  in  military 
assistance.  I  agree  that  there  should  l>e 
a  cut  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
That  amount  was  further  reduced  by  the 
Morse  amendment. 

I  am  now  asking  only  that  the  Senate 
be  given  some  room  for  bargaining  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
when  we  go  to  conference  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

I  really  believe  that  this  is  a  meri- 
torious position.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  Judgment  of  other  Senators  as  to 
the  amoimts  that  ought  to  l>e  provided 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  If  we  can 
get  $525  million,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wiU  be  exceedingly  happy.  That 
was  the  total  amount  provided  last  year. 
Last  year  we  had  an  authorization  for 
$600  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  talking  to  a  friend  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  when 
he  talks  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  realize  that ; 
and  I  realize  also  that  the  same  Is  true 
when  I  speak  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Dikkskn].  I  said  that, 
essentially,  we  are  not  arguing  about  the 
programs;  instead,  we  are  merely  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  to  fulfiU  or  im- 
plement them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  My  point 
is  that  if  we  are  to  make  cuts  in  line  with 
the  recent  votes  in  the  Senate — and.  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said, 
it  seems  to  be  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
to  make  some  cuts  in  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee — we  shaU  be 
providing  for  a  better  overaU  situation 
by  leaving  the  contingency  fund  larger 
and  thus  providing  desirable  fluidity  for 
the  administration. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  Senator  on 
some  of  the  positions  he  talces.  but  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  jrield  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate  thus  far  today,  is 
it  intended  to  have  the  Senate  vote  to- 
day on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  not.  Be- 
fore the  vote  is  taken,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  speak  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program;  and  in  view  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  American  area, 
his  remarks  will  be  most  important.  So 
I  have  no  intention  of  pressing  for  a  vote 
today  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  cooperate 
in  tills  connection.    I  did  not  know  the 
Senator's  amendment  was  to  be  brought 
up  today.    He  knows  that  I  wish  to  work 
with  him  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject matter. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  MORSE.    And  other  Senators  also 
wish  to  work  with  him  and  collaborate 
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with  1dm  tai  tills  eonnectton.  Howewr. 
some  ti  mtr  Mnetutaiwito  are  not  erta 
drafted  M  yet. 

F^urthennore.  I  ttitek  timt  at  this  point 
tn  the  debate  on  itm  fonisn  aid  MH  «• 
need  to  have  whatever  dlscnnton  and 
debate  we  are  folBC  to  have  on  an  aspects 
of  the  AlUaxioe  for  Profireas  procram. 
We  caimot  deal  with  this  partieular 
amendment  without  affecting  the  entire 
program,  inasmuch  as  the  Alliance  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  program.  There- 
fore. In  oar  dlsexisBlons  and  debate  to- 
morrow In  regard  to  the  Alliance  for 
Piogress  program,  we  wish  to  outUne  the 
various  propoaals  In  regard  to  amend- 
ments of  or  modification  In  the  Alhance 
for  Progreas  program.  That  Is  why  I 
propose  that  there  be  no  vote  tonight  on 
this  amendment.  Furthermore,  I  under- 
stand— although  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  this— that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eixsnder] 
has  precedence  over  this  amendment; 
and  he  has  already  left  the  Chamber, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  further 
votes  win  be  taken  tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct;  and  I  am  very  anxious 
to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  amd  his  associates,  because 
I  am  sore  that  a  package  which  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  can  be  arranged.  After  this  de- 
bate. I  shall  meet  promptly  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  ylekL 

Mr.  MoQOVERN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Mtnncaotasay  the  Senate  was  act- 
ing la  aooordanoe  with  a  long  established 
foreign  poBey  if  it  were  to  demonstrate 
In  a  concrete  way  Its  special  oonsldera- 
tion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  would. 
If  there  Is  any  nation  which  demon- 
strates special  consideration  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  certainly  it  is  the  United 
States,  through  the  \J3.  Congreas.  I 
lixtnk  I  can  say  with  onrnplfte  accuraci 
and  confldmre  that  so  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican peocrie  are  concerned  today  about 
foreign  aid.  the  one  area  of  the  pn>gTam 
to  which  they  seem  to  make  an  enthusi- 
astic response  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Tbey  want  to  do  something  con- 
atmctlTe  for  this  hemisphere.  There  are 
101  reasons  for  that.  Some  say  it  is  be- 
cause of  lear  of  Castzo;  but  I  think  the 
more  important  reason  is  the  realization 
that  we  have  denied  to  some  of  our 
nelfi^iban  tn  this  hemisphere  the  atten- 
tion they  justly  have  deserved  over  aH 
these  years. 

Mr.  McGOYERN.  Furthermore,  even 
Castro  is  a  representative  of  a  country  in 
our  heailsphere. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Etoes  the  Senator 
from  BJlnnesota  have  Information  vi^ch 
hne  can  give  xts  In  regard  to  the  cost  of 
our  iitvolvement  in  Sooth  Vietnam,  as 
compared  with  the  entire  cost  of  every- 
thing we  are  doing  In  the  21  countries  of 
Latin  America? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thlidc  last  year 
we  eiqtended  |6W  Bifl&on  or  $600  million 


In  South  Vietnam;  and  In  this  case  we 
are  talking  about  an  authorization — not 
an  appropriation — of  $0M  million  or  $&3S 
aninion  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  al- 
tlwugh,  to  be  sure,  there  is  also  the  So- 
cial Pi  ogress  Trust  Fund,  for  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  recommended  $175  mil- 
Qon.  But  when  we  consider  the  total 
amount  we  are  contemplating  auth(xis- 
ing — It  has  not  yet  been  voted — for  all 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  terms  of  any  real  aid  program,  we  find 
that  It  Is  only  approximately  $150  million 
more  than  the  amount  we  have  put  into 
South  Vietnam  in  1  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  has  been 
some  understandable  impatience  regard- 
ing the  rate  of  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  state 
how  long  we  have  been  Involved  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  compared  to  the  length  of 
time  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
operating? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recaU,  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietiuun  began  about 
1954;  I  refer  to  our  direct  Involvement 
after  the  French  were  defeated. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Since  then  we  have 
expended  well  over  $3  billion  in  that  one 
country,  whereas  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  operating  for  approxi- 
mately 2  years  in  some  20  different  coun- 
tries. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota would  agree  that  we  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  progress  we 
.  have  made  In  South  Vietnam,  although 
we  have  been  Involved  there  over  a  much 
kmger  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absohitely  so. 
F^irthermore,  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  our  Under  Secretary  of  State,  will 
go  to  a  very  important  conference  in 
South  America — the  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Ekjonomlc  and  Social 
Council,  at  which  he,  one  of  the  highest 
representatives  of  our  Oovemment.  will 
discuss,  once  again,  the  plans  for  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere,  region  by  region, 
country  by  country,  area  by  area,  and 
category  by  category.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  sum  Mr.  Harrlman  with  the 
kind  of  commitment  for  resources  that 
wHl  strengthen  his  position  in  that  Con- 
ference, in  terms  of  exacting  from  our 
stster  republics  the  conditions  which  we 
beUeve  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  have 
an  effective  aid  program. 

I  repeat  that  because  of  the  position 
taken  by  Congress,  and.  in  particular, 
because  of  the  position  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself,  as  was  Indicated  here 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  debate  on  the 
aid  bill,  certain  conditions  and  criteria 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
were  established,  and  I  believe  those  con- 
ditions and  criteria  will  make  that  pro- 
gram much  more  viable  and  much  more 
effective  than  any  other  program  we 
have  had  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
save  the  Marshall  plan.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  delay  or  for  what 
some  caD  the  slowness  of  our  progress. 
However,  I  point  out  that  although  we 
may  be  proceeding  a  little  slower  than 
we  would  like  to,  we  are  proceeding  well. 


The  programs  which  are  \uiderway  can 
be  thoroughly  Justified  economically, 
socially,  and  politically.  We  have  not 
constructed,  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram, any  four-lane  roads  that  go  no- 
where, or  luxury  homes  and  luxury  build- 
ings that  are  not  needed.  In  areas  of  imv- 
erty.  We  have  been  printing  books, 
building  schools,  developing  rural  credits, 
engaging  in  land  reform,  helping  in  home 
building,  cleaning  up  slums,  installing 
water  systems,  and  protecting  the  pulilic 
health.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  find  these  programs  most  desirable 
and  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  And  those  pro- 
grams are  not  covered  by  any  contin- 
gency fuiul;  am  I  correct  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    They  are  not. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLKiront]  said  be- 
fore he  left,  the  purpose  of  the  contin- 
gency fund,  is  to  meet  emergency  condi- 
tions, usually  of  a  military  nature  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  know 
that  certain  Senators  feel  that  there  are 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  With 
some  I  agree.  For  example,  the  military 
assistance  program.  I  think  we  should 
get  into  that.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  do  so.  I  wish  him  to  know  that 
I  feel  that  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  ought  to  be  cut. 
As  I  told  him  the  other  day,  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  him.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  feels  that  If  cuts  are  to  be 
made  in  some  of  these  Items,  possibly  we 
can  make  them  at  that  point  and  in  a 
package.  I  am  amenable  to  that  sug- 
gestion. I  wish  to  talk  to  the  Senator 
about  it. 

The  amendment  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  am^idment  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  talk  on  that  aspect  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  presentation  to- 
day on  the  question  by  saj^ng  that  of  all 
the  items  in  the  Mil  that  deserve  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration,  it  \s  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  will  be  fully 
discussed  by  a  number  of  Senators.  That 
will  be  time  well  spent.  Of  all  the  items 
In  the  bill  that  deserve  the  support  of 
Congress.  It  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
I  hope  that  we  will  do  nothing  either 
overtly  or  indirectly  that  will  weaken  our 
position  In  relation  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expressed  my  views  ex- 
actly, including  ttie  comment  he  nuule 
about  the  desirability  of  reducing  some 
of  tlie  military  aid  funds.  When  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was  made 
the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MORSsl,  I  joined — and  I  believe 
others  joined — in  supporting  the  motion 
to  recommit,  not  because  we  wanted  to 
make  drastic  cuts  tn  the  foreign  aid  bill 
across  the  board,  but  because  we  saw  in 
that  motion  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
selective  cuts  in  the  military  field  par- 
ticularly, which  would  give  us  a  stronger 
over-all  program. 
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I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  thank  him  for  yielding 
to  me. 


LUMBER  PROFITS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1963,  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  lumber 
situation  In  which  I  discussed  exten- 
sively the  production  and  profit  situation 
in  the  lumber  industry.  The  data  in 
support  of  my  statement  came  from  an 
analysis  prepared  by  Dun  &  Brad- 
street.  Inc. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  on  October  10,  released  a 
statement  which  contains  some  informa- 


tion which  it  believes  is  contrary  to  the 
material  I  used.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association's  statement  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  and  attachments,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  note  with  concern 
that  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  believes  that  the  Dun 
and  Bradstreet  report  "erroneously 
credits  the  lumber  industry  with  greater 
economic  achievements  than  it  could 
honestly  claim."  I  have  made  a  further 
investigation,  p>articularly  regarding  the 
contention  that  certain  of  the  Dun  and 


Bradstreet  figures  were  unreliable  and 
did  not  agree  with  the  material  pub- 
lished hi  the  "StatisUcal  Abstract  of  the 
United  States"  for  1963.  The  latter 
publication  is  characterized  by  NLMA  as 
"an  official  U.S.  Government  publication 
of  established  repute." 

The  NLMA  quotes  figures  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  which  indicate  a 
larger  number  of  failures  in  the  lumber 
industry  than  those  used  by  Dun  and 
Bradstreet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pertinent  portions  of  table  678 
of  the  1963  Statistical  Abstract  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[StutLstical  Abstract  of  the  United  Btatrs,  1963,  p.  S06] 

No.  61^$.  Industrial  and  commercial  failure* — Number  and  liabililies,  by  industry  and  size  of  liahilUy:  1955-62 

[Liabilities  in  thousands  of  dollan.    Ezclndes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    See  footnotes  2  and  3,  table  674] 


Industry  $ad  lixe  of  liability 

Failures 

CiuTent  llabQltiea 

IMS 

1060 

1061 

1W3 

1066 

1060 

1061 

1063 

Total J 

Mininc  and  maS 

10,  «W 

16.446 

17,075 

15,783 

440.380 

938,680 

1,010,133 

1, 213. 601 

Oftcturinc... 

iSC -    . 

XToa 

3.612 

2,835 

2,676 

156,046 

380,686 

83&38S 

400.001 

By  industry: 

Mining— Coal  oil,  m 

56 

IM 

606 

336 

114 

40 

80 

40 

lao 

Ml 

47 
300 

08 

173 

435 

620 

200 

63 

82 

44 

167 

280 

133 

408 

103 

182 

467 

407 

238 

94 

75 

64 

183 

204 

136 

492 

85 

160 

303 

»6 

346 

74 

68 

60 

V.Z 

361 

ISO 

448 

M66 

14,196 

25,334 

13,668 

6,760 

3,454 

1368 

1,821 

14,219 

37,278 

6,327 

25,382 

19.680 
31.276 
36,874 
38.202 

12.064 
6,662 
12.708 
4,000 
27,046 
44.682 
16,864 
40,020 

16,814 

36,767 

4a  647 

3^834 

16,415 

t.135 

6,074 

6.633 

70,887 

31873 

37.332 

36.033 

48,378 

Food  and  kindred  products                   „1 

23.167 

TeitUe-mlll  pro<luct* 

and  apparel . .... . .. 

86.764 

Lumber  and  product 
Paper,  prtiitlnii:,  and 
Ctaemlcal.s  iind  alllrd 

piihlishlng.. ....„,.„.... 

34,682 
21.127 

oroductS--  - 

43.634 

Leather  and  products^ ._... 

10,689 

Kinnn   cJfiy,  (ind  gliufa  |imiiuc>4 . 

6.394 

Iron,  steel'  and  products                                            .  . 

36,042 

Machinery 

71.320 

Transportation  equd 
MIsoe  laneoos. , 

■nent 

41.636 

84,770 

By  size  of  liability: 

Under  $25,000 , 

1,003 
764 
S4« 

1.071 
041 
600 

1.136 

1.062 

628 

061 
033 
682 

UU3 

S6.38B 
106,476 

11,796 

46,364 

331,473 

13.708 

83,042 

380180 

11,043 

$2A.000  to  $100,000..« 

44.350 

$100,000  and  over...^ 

344.600 

Wholesale  trade..,. 

1,164 

1,473 

1,734 

1,613 

57,682 

107, 156 

158,466 

136,377 

By  industry: 

Food  and  farm  pro<lucts..                 . 

274 
63 
&4 

36 

66 

636 

821 
46 
35 

184 

45 

116 

726 

318 
66 

43 

241 

58 

128 

890 

303 
63 
31 

308 
66 

100 

863 

U636 
31176 
4,107 
7,014 
1.187 
1030 

38,643 

29,318 
3,613 
1,403 

14.040 
1,826 
7.404 

40,852 

63,403 
3,038 
1806 

23,012 
1407 
6.167 

67,543 

23,532 

Apparel 

Dry  roods 



8,304 
1.762 

Lumber,  building  m 

OMmleAl*  Mid  Anaff 

aterials,  hardware 

I.   . ........... 

17.836 
4,607 

Motor  Tehioles  and  e 
Miscellaneous .. 

uto  aqulpment 

5,3n 
70.180 

ByslsiofllabOtty: 

Under  $2fi,000 ; 

632 
142 
ISO 

664 
677 
913 

740 
673 
821 

604 
688 

381 

7,386 
19,600 
30,607 

7,867 
27,889 
71,460 

8,466 

32,403 
117,616 

7.001 

»M,000  to  $100,000.., 
$100,000  and  over , 

...... .......»•. ...-....-. ...... 

........................ s.^...-. 

31.368 
87.138 

Ketail  trade 

By  Industry: 

Food  and  liquor  ... 

6,330 

7.386 

8,292 

7,562 

121,619 

241,094 

333. 0« 

840. 716 

1,053 
193 
865 
710 
324 
544 
056 
128 
867 

1,060 

255 
078 
968 
487 
1,338 
1.426 
106 
TOO 

1,151 

304 

1,107 

1,033 

530 

1,535 

1,503 

204 

835 

1,678 
304 

1,026 
863 
506 

1.315 

1,466 
186 
828 

19,566 
5,103 
17,774 
21,072 
10.867 
13,018 
30,330 
2,674 
11,838 

28,667 
12,844 
26,783 
38,782 
20.063 
49,044 
41,689 
5.817 
17.745 

67.604 
16,482 
Sa748 
61.661 
21,611 
61,848 
61,278 
6. 623 
37,368 

61.200 

Oeneral  merobandiii 

% .... ................ 

20,536 

AppartO  and  aceeoBOi 
Furnitur*',  home  fun 

lea. 

64,986 
62,776 

Lumber,  building  m 

aterials,  bard  ware    

21,882 

Automotive  inTHip-. 

34,357 

Eating  and  drinkin( 

Drug  storea. ._» 

M  isooUjineoua , 

P»«i«- 

................................. 

47,137 

6,170 

»,0T2 

BysireofUahillty: 
Under  $26,000     .... 

4,067 

I.MI 

181 

4,838 

2.164 
384 

5.211 
2.613 

668 

4,665 

2,418 

460 

38,351 
48,107 
36,071 

50,719 
04,846 
06,620 

64, 608 
112,067 
166,418 

40,571 

t2fij000  to$100.000. ., 

110,762 

$100,000  and  over.... 

180.383 

Constructioa f 

1.404 

2.607 

2,763 

3,708 

83,170 

301,860 

191,006 

343.135 

By  industry: 

General  build  Ing  rdi 

itiactofi._.. ........ 

443 

HO 
81 

1,030 

1.410 

168 

1,068 

1,520 

164 

1,603 

1,408 

302 

89.827 

34,486 

8,867 

110,686 
74.177 
16,686 

04,  M3 
22,378 

m.«i 

BulklliiK  itubcontrac 

ton 

81,370 

Other  contractors.. 

38.264 

By  shse  of  liability: 
Under  $2S.000 

777 
462 
16S 

1,180 
001 

436 

1,307 

1,026 

410 

1,234 

1,033 

446 

8,737 
21,770 
83.663 

13,296 
48,040 

140,  ats 

14.810 

61,303 

136,873 

13,766 

<3s,oootonooxnoL., 
$100,000  and  over... 

. 

30,  Tn 
178.008 

• 

' 

' 

— 

• 

»r 
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(Sutbtlcsl  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1963,  p.  S0«] 
No.  878.  Industrial  and  eomnxercidl  failures — Number  and  liabilities,  by  industry  and  size  of  liability:  1955-6i — Continued 

[LlabtUUM  In  thooniMk  of  dollars.    BxcludM  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    8«e  footnotes  3  and  3,  table  tTO] 


Industry  and  sixe  of  liability 

FaOmw 

Current  UabUlties 

1966 

1900 

1961 

1963 

1955 

1900 

1961 

1963 

Pntnnwirftsl  wrvfaw                    

800 

385 

30 
41 
96 
00 
8 
81 
330 

1.W7 

1.473 

l.SIO 

39.956 

99,370 

38.356 
3.874 

23.271 

3.381 

2.459 

172 

3.583 

34.280 

80.338 

96.973 

By  Industry: 

410 
03 
83 

123 

68 

7 

81 

535 

409 

58 

97 

153 

77 

14 

105 

6M 

336 

71 

70 
145 

57 
5 

97 
558 

11.870 
4.028 
5.901 
1.329 
1.344 
401 
530 
4.646 

30.090 
2.239 

23.7M5 

4.057 

2.719 

530 

1.873 

14.445 

i».va 

M  imvlbnMMH  DIlhllR  MT»klt)S 

a.flos 

Hotels : '- 

Chanlnc,  dyetaif.  repatrins 

30.057 
4.28N 
4.  .^68 

UnderUkcrs _ 

Otber  Dcrsonal  services     . ...... 

34H 
13.923 

Business  and  repair  services — 

17.033 

BysiseofliabUlty: 

rnifarlSSOOO                              .     

888 

177 
46 

839 

405 
133 

888 

451 
133 

801 

404 
133 

5.706 

8,049 

16, 3^0 

R.56I 
17.823 
73.902 

9.330 
21,418 
49,690 

8..S26 

S3&.000  to  iibb  566     .................... 

1«.427 

67,019 

Source:  Dun  &  BradiHreet.  Iiic  .  New  York,  N.Y..  "The  Failure  Record  Through  1961,"  and  riM^ril."!. 


Mr.  MORSE.  My  colleagues  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  source  of 
the  data  contained  in  table  No.  678  of 
the  Statistical  Abstract.  The  footnote 
of  the  table  shows  that  the  source  of 
itiis  Government  table  Is  none  other  than 
''^-.-^'TJun  L  Bradstreet  itself. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
the  statistics  under  consideration  \s  this : 
The  original  Dun  li  Bradstreet  state- 
ment which  showed  failures  in  the  lum- 
ber industry  declining  from  194  in  1961 
to  163  in  1962  apparently  represents  the 
raw  data  for  that  industry  and  the  larger 
figure  cited  in  the  Statistical  Abstract — 
with  Dun  k  Bradstreet  as  the  source — 
includes  not  only  the  lumber  mills  but 
other  types  of  establishments  manufac- 
turing various  wood  products,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  the  same  for  comparison 
purposes. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  profits  in 
the  lumber  industry  are  not  properly  re- 
ported by  various  statistical  surveys,  both 
private  and  public,  but  again,  the  data 
supplied  in  attachment  6  by  the  NLMA 
shows  that  since  1960,  corporate  net 
profits  after  taxes  as  a  [>ercentage  of 
sales  after  Federal  income  taxes  in  the 
lumber  and  wood  products — except  fur- 
niture— industry  have  risen  by  60  percent 
fn»n  1.7  to  2.7  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  profits  for  all  manufacturing 
corporations — except  newspapers — have 
risen  approximately  5  percent,  from  4.4 
to  4.6  percent  and  profits  for  the  primary 
metal  and  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
groups  have  declined. 

It  is  true  that  lumber  profits  are  sub- 
stantially below  levels  achieved  in  1949, 
but  they  are  above  the  low  point  reached 
in  1957  and  again  in  1960.  A  politician 
might  want  to  argue  that  the  improve- 
-  ment  in  profits  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
programs  of  the  administration  now  in 
power.  I  do  not  for  1  minute  contend 
that  the  60-percent  gain  in  the  per- 
centage of  profits  this  industry  has  en- 
Joyed  results  from  actions  taken  only  by 
a  Democratic  administration.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear,  as  I  stated  on  September 
13.  that  the  Industry,  itself,  deserves  a 
substantial  part  of  the  credit  for  having 
worked  hard  to  improve  its  production 
and  its  market.  At  that  time,  I  also 
pointed  out  that  the  improved  situation 
refiects  action  taken  by  the  Government, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  assist  the 
lumber  Industry. 


There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  re- 
port on  a  further  Dun  li  Bradstreet 
analysis  of  business  failures,  reproduced 
by  the  Southern  Lumbermen  in  the  Oc- 
tober 15,  1963,  issue,  at  page  6.  It  is 
contained  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Grat- 
ifying Statistics."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GRATIPTINC    STATISTICS 

The  industry  studies  department  of  Dun  ft 
Bradstreet,  Inc..  recently  Issued  Its  "Failure 
Record  Through  1963,"  a  statistical  record  of 
the  business  failures  during  that  year,  based 
on  a  comprehen.slve  nationwide  study. 

This  report  sets  forth  the  fact  that  In  all 
lines  of  business  In  1962  there  were  a  total 
of  15,782  business  failures;  but  a  cheering 
note  Is  found  In  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
reduction  of  8  percent  from  the  17.075  In 
1961.  Even  so,  the  total  liabilities  of  these 
failures  was  In  excess  of  a  billion  dollars,  a 
staggering  evidence  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  our  economy 

From  the  lumberman's  standpoint,  how- 
ever, there  Is  some  cheer  to  be  derived  from 
these  sad  statistics.  In  the  table  showing 
the  failure  rate  per  10,000  operating  con- 
cerns In  the  manufactiirlng  Industries,  lum- 
ber manufacturing  ranks  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  with  a  total  of  only  44  failures, 
as  compared  with  220  In  transportation 
equipment.  212  in  furniture.  194  in  electric 
machinery,  etc.  In  the  classiflcatton  of  re- 
tall  lines  of  business,  dealers  In  lumber  and 
building  materials  also  made  a  relatively 
good  showing — only  64  per  10,000  0[>eratlng 
concerns,  compared  with  161  in  children's 
wear,  145  in  sporting  goods,  105  in  furniture 
and  furnishings,  etc. 

The  lumber  business  Is  not  the  most  profit- 
able business  In  the  world;  it  has  Its  ups 
and  downs.  But  It  should  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  those  engaged  in  It.  manu- 
facturers and  retailers,  that  It  Is  excelled  by 
few  Industries  In  the  country  from  the  stand- 
point of  substantial  stability. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  editorial  concludes 
with  the  observation: 

The  lumber  business  is  not  the  most  prof- 
itable business  in  the  world;  It  has  its  ups 
and  downs.  But  It  should  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  those  engaged  in  It,  manu- 
facturers and  retailers,  that  It  la  excelled 
by  few  industries  In  the  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  substantial  stability. 

I  shall  continue  to  look  forward  in  the 
months  that  lie  ahead  to  assisting,  in 
every  way  possible,  the  efforts  that  may 
be  undertaken  to  improve  the  profita- 


bility of  the  lumber  industry.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  a  better 
picture  of  the  profit  situation  because,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  data  presently  being 
used  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  prob- 
lems that  may  be  faced  by  various  com- 
ponents of  the  forest  products  industry. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  has  per- 
formed a  fine  service  by  its  effort  to 
make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  profit 
picture  in  the  lumber  Industry. 
ExHiBrr  1 

LUMBKS    INDUSTKT    PBOFIT    RATIO    LAGS    BaDLT 

Among   Major   Matkxial   PaoDUCzas.   Says 
Spokbsman 

Washington,  D.C.  October  10. — A  spokes- 
man for  the  lumber  Industry  today  called 
upon  producers  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
Improve  the  economic  position  of  the  Indus- 
try and  overcome  factors  that  kept  1962  prof- 
its to  a  disappointing  2.5  percent  of  sales. 
Although  slightly  better  than  the  1.9  percent 
figure  for  1961,  last  year's  profit  picture  still 
compared  unfavorably  with  that  of  compet- 
ing Industries  In  the  building-materials  field, 
according  to  Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The  profit  level  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries In  1962  was  4.6  percent,  according  to  the 
Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufactur- 
ing Corporations,  published  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  For  primary  metals  it 
was  4.4  percent;  for  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products,  5.6  percent. 

"It  is  fairly  obvious  from  this  comparison," 
said  Mr.  Doyle,  "that  the  relative  profit  posi- 
tion of  the  lumber  industry  is  extremely  poor 
and  that  If  the  industry  is  to  regain  Its 
health  and  Improve  its  productive  facilities, 
the  profit  ratio  must  be  improved." 

Although  the  dollar  value  of  lumber  and 
wood  products  sales  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1949,  the  lumber  executive  pointed  out.  net 
profit  In  1962,  after  taxes,  was  at  the  same 
dollar  level  as  It  was  In  1949  (actually  less  in 
terms  of  1949  dollars) .  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, competitive  industries  achieved  substan- 
tial increases  In  profits  in  proportion  to  sales. 

"In  1962  the  slight  Increase  in  single-family 
housing  starts  was  reflected  in  a  similarly 
slight  Increase  in  the  consixmptlon  of  lum- 
ber. Over  the  13-year  period  from  1949  to 
1962,  however,  the  26-percent  increase  in 
such  construction  far  outstripped  the  11- 
percent  increase  in  lumber  consumption," 
said  Mr.  Etoyle. 

Mr.  Doyle  noted,  with  irony,  that  a  recent 
Dun  It  Bradstreet  report  erroneously  credits 
the  lumber  Industry  with  greater  economic 
achievements  that  it  could  honestly  claim. 
Although  stating  that  its  analysis  was  based 
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on  only  76  lumber  manufacturers,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  concludes  that  production  and 
sales  were  up,  along  with  profits,  ttiat  busi- 
ness failures  had  declined,  and  that  the  over- 
all financial  condition  of  the  Industry  is 
sound. 

"We  wish  these  figures  applied  to  the  en- 
tire industry,"  Mr.  Doyle  commented,  "and 
we  hope  they  will  In  the  near  future.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  it  is  Impossible  to  gage  the 
economic  condition  of  an  Industry  consisting 
of  some  33,000  companies  on  the  basis  of  a 
mere  76.  In  all  likelihood,  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, the  76  companies  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
surveyed  are  among  the  industry's  biggest, 
highly  Integrated  companies:  the  eight  listed 
In  the  report  certainly  are. 

"In  reply  to  our  query,"  said  Mr.  Doyle, 
"Dun  ft  Bradstreet  stated  that  its  analysis  of 
the  76  companies  'was  not  restricted  to  their 
lumber  manufacturing  operations.' " 

To  illustrate  the  unreliability  of  Industry 
figures  based  on  75  companies,  Mr.  Doyle  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  reported  business 
faiixires.  According  to  the  Dun  ft  Bradstreet 
study,  failures  in  the  lumber  industry  de- 
clined from  194  in  1961  to  163  in  1962.  Ac- 
tually, according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  for  1963,  an  official  UJS. 
Government  publication  of  established  re- 
pute, failures  in  the  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts industries  totaled  407  in  1961  and  386  in 
1962. 

NoTZ. — Figures  BUbetantlatlng  all  state- 
ments made  above  are  attached. 

Employment — Production  workers 
fin  thousands  of  workers) 


Allmann- 

(acturin^ 

Lumber 

oorpora- 

Primary 

Stone,  clay, 

and  wood 

Year 

ttona 

Diatol 

and  glass 

prod  nets 

(except 

inaustriet 

products 

(except 

news- 

famitare) 

papers) 

1»4«.. 

....  11. 7W 

MB 

443 

680 

1M5.. 

....  13.388 

1.118 

496 

672 

1957.. 

....  18,180 

1,118 

493 

588 

19iW.. 

....  n.W7 

938 

4W 

549 

1959. 

....  12.  M» 

«U 

494 

594 

19fi0.. 

....  12,a«2 

902 

483 

570 

1961.. 

....  12,04« 

914 

4M 

535 

19A2. 

....  12,417 

•18 

460 

544 

Boiure:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings  (monthly). 

Estimated  lumber  production,  domestic  con- 
sumption, ar\d  housing  units  started ' 


Softwood 

Softwood 

Single-family 

Year 

prod  action 

ooosomption 
(million 

housing  starts 

(mOltoo 

(thousands 

board  feet) 

board  feet)  > 

of  units) 

1949 

27,197 

28.126 

794 

1946 

3a  296 

32.830 

1,194 

1967 

27,100 

29.618 

873 

1968 

27,879 

30  2«S 

975 

1959 

aaooD 

33,639 

1.251 

1960 

26.672 

28,974 

1,000 

1961 

2&,ffi3 

29.063 

W9 

1962 

26,615 

3a&07 

994 

«  Subject  to  revision. 
« Exports  deducted. 

Source:  Statistics    ooropiled    by    National    Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association. 


Kumher   of   failures   of 

selected 

industrial 

corporations 

AD  manu- 

facturing 

Lumber 

corpora- 

Primary 

Stone,  clay. 

and  wood 

Year 

tions 

metal 

and  glass 

products 

(except 

industries 

products 

(except 

news- 

furniture) 

papers) 

1061.. 

1.5SS 

40 

SI 

220 

1955.. 

2.203 

130 

49 

336 

1968.. 

3,680 

m 

62 

SX\ 

1959.. 

2.4«6 

186 

48 

.103 

I960.. 

2,613 

167 

44 

520 

1961.. 

3.826 

18S 

64 

497 

1962.. 

2.676 

176 

59 

386 

Source:  SUtlstlcal  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1963 


Vet  profits  {after  taxes) 
[In  mflUons  of  dollars] 


Corporate  net  profits  after  taxes  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales  after  Federal  income  taxes 


ATlmana- 

tactortng 

Lumber 

corpora- 

Stone, clay. 

and  wood 

Year 

tions 

metal 

and  glass 

products 

(except 

industries 

products 

(except 

news- 

fornitnre) 

papers) 

1949.. 

8,711 

7M 

Sll 

163 

1956.. 

15,090 

3,016 

S31 

280 

1957.. 

15,438 

1,804 

619 

121 

1968.. 

12.670 

1.361 

514 

153 

1959.. 

16,328 

1,861 

086 

268 

I960.. 

15,198 

1.488 

678 

105 

1961.. 

15, 311 

1,200 

643 

114 

1962.. 

17.727 

1,252 

681 

163 

1963  >. 

9,237 

763 

344 

05 

An  manu- 

facturing 

Luml>er 

corpora- 

Primary 

Stone,  day. 

and  wood 

Vear 

tions 

metal 

and  glass 

prtidoeU 

(except 

industries 

products 

(exoept 

news- 

furniture) 

papers) 

1949.. 

4.9 

6.8 

8.0 

4.4 

1066.. 

6.4 

7.6 

8.6 

6.4 

1967.- 

4.8 

6.6 

7.6 

2.3 

1968.. 

4.2 

6.2 

&8 

X8 

I960.. 

4.8 

6.6 

7.0 

4.2 

I960.. 

4.4 

6.2 

6.6 

1.7 

1961  . 

4.8 

4.8 

6.8 

1.9 

1982. 

4.6 

4.4 

6.6 

2.6 

1063  >. 

4.6 

6.0 

4.7 

2.7 

>  1st  halt 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Securities  an  1 
Exchange  Commission  (Quarterly  Financial  Report  tot 
Manufacturing  Corporations),  1949-68. 

Gross  sales  for  selected  manufacturing 

industries 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


All  mann- 

facturing 

Lumber 

corpora- 

Primary 

Stone,  clay. 

and  wood 

Year 

tions 

metal 

and  gla.ss 

products 

(except 

industries 

products 

(except 

news- 

furniture) 

papers) 

1949.. 

178,808 

13,882 

3.875 

3.733 

1955.. 

278,394 

26.645 

7,350 

5.146 

1057.. 

3-JO,  039 

28.394 

8.238 

6,251 

1968.. 

305,281 

24.238 

7,609 

5,462 

1060.. 

337.817 

28,614 

8,668 

6,454 

I960.. 

846.690 

27,771 

8,600 

6,081 

1061.. 

356.424 

26,672 

0,810 

6,886 

1002.. 

389.404 

28.266 

10,422 

6,639 

1963'. 

201,714 

15,208 

5,196 

3.487 

1 1st  half. 

Source:  Prepared  by  National  Lumber  Mannfttcturers 
Association  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report  lor  Manu- 
facturing Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Average  weekly  earnings  for  employees  for 
selected  industries 


[Actual  dollars] 


>  1st  ball 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commi&<iion  (Quarterly  Financial  Report  for 
Manufacturing  Corporations),  1049-4S. 


All  manu- 

factoring 

Lumber 

corpora- 

Primary 

Stone,  day. 

and  wood 

Year 

tions 

metal 

and  glass 

products 

(exoept 

industries 

products 

(except 

news- 

furniture) 

papers) 

1949.. 

58.88 

00.94 

54.31 

48.02 

1955.. 

75.70 

92.51 

77.00 

63.00 

1957.. 

81.69 

99.00 

82.82 

66.64 

1958.. 

82.71 

101. 11 

84.80 

80.00 

1959. 

88.26 

112.10 

01.46 

74.24 

1060. 

89.72 

100.69 

02.07 

78.71 

1961.. 

92.34 

114.05 

06.24 

77.03 

1062.. 

96.56 

110.90 

08.67 

78.61 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Boreaa  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings  (monthly). 


Whaiesah  price  indexes  by  selected  commodities 
[1957-50-100] 


1060 

1066 

1M7 

1068 

1060 

1060 

1061 

1062 

3  months 
U6S 

All  commodities 

86.8 
88.0 
72.7 
78.6 
70.8 
814 
71.7 
04.1 
08.7 

•8.2 
06.1 

oao 

01.8 
•16 
•2.7 
80.8 
102.8 
104.0 

00.0 
00.0 
00.7 
06.8 

ioa2 

08.7 
08.2 
08.5 
06.6 

100.4 
08.9 
99.1 
00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
00.8 
07.4 
06.6 

loae 

10(2.1 
101.2 
101.2 
00.0 
101.3 
102.1 
104.1 
106.0 

100.7 
100  6 
101.8 
101.4 

07.0 
102.4 
103.1 
100.4 

08.6 

ioa3 

06.6 

ioa7 

101.8 

06.8 

102.6 

ioa.2 

06.9 
03.5 

100  6 
08.8 

100.0 

101.8 

97.0 

102.6 

1016 

06.6 

•6.0 

00.0 

•7.7 

•0.4 

108.0 

102.2 

106.0 

Oil 

06.4 

06.4 

All  construction  materials 

Metals  and  metal  products 

Nonmetaliic  mineral  products. 

Flat  gliiss 

Concrete  products 

Structural  ciav  products... 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Softwood  lumber 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


AMENDMENT      OP      FOREIGN 
SISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961 


AS- 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  mate- 
rial on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gr£tm  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  will  have  it 
available  in  printed  form  tomorrow  when 
we  discuss  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tablx  I. — Funds  made  available  to  Latin 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  AUiance 
for  Progress 

(Period  of  operation:  July  1,  1961.  to  Feb. 

^'  "«^J  MilUons 

(a)  By  AID— »747.8 

(b)  By  Food  for  Pe«oe 817.7 

(c)  By  the  Export-Import  Bank.—  295.  6 

(d)  By    the   IDE    (Soclai   Progreas 

Trtist  Fund) S36.9 

(e)  By  other  soutmb   (contingency 

fund,  etc.) 180.7 

Total 1,818.6 

Sources:  AID,  Department  of  State. 
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Table.  U. — Funds  made  available  to  Latin 
America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
tor  Progress 

(Period  of  operation:  July  1,  IMl,  to 
Feb.  28. 1963] 

MiUion* 

Arg«ntln« #166. 0 

BoU?la 66.  a 

Brazil. „ 289. 0 

ChUe 299.  8 

Colombia 163.  8 

Costa  Rica 11.8 

Dominican  Republic 61.  5 

Ecuador .« __, 69.  9 

El   Salvador ._.___.______..._ 29.2 

Guatemala 20. 3 

Haiti 13. 9 

Honduras 9. 4 

Mexico 164. 9 

Nicaragua 16.  0 

Panama . . 33.  6 

Paraguay 16. 9 

Peru 88. 1 

Uruguay 27.  5 

Venezuela 112. 6 

Source :  AID,  Department  of  State. 

Tabls    m. — Foreign    aid    disbursements    to 
Latin  America 

ARGENTINA 
(Obligations  In  tbousands  of  dollars] 


Developaient  grants 


Limtock  Improvement 

IndUBtrial  management  and  produc- 
tivity  

Development  of  imlverslty  currioilum. 

Civil  aviation 

AKTlcultural  schools 

Sclenoe— Graduate  physics 

Science— MetalluTRy 

University  of  Cordoba:  Engineering. . 

Public  safety - 

Tecbno«coaomlc  studies:  Sooroes  of 
capital  investment  funds  for  Indus- 
trial and  reaouroe  development 

Statistics 

Techno-eoonomic  studies:  Adviser  to 
CAFADE  group 

Techno-economlc  studies:  Taxes 

University  of  Cuyo:  Economics 

Colombia  University:  Business  ad- 
ministration.  

Resources  development  research 

Technical  support 

Aerial  photomapping 

Industrial  districts 

Industrial  vocational  schools 

Mar  del  Plata:  Land  grant  college 
contract. 

Labor  Management  Institute 

Agriculture  Economic  Institute 

Housing. 

Fruit  production:  Rio  Negro  VaJley.. 

Techno-eoonomic  studies.. 


Fiscal 
year 
1M2 


585 

S2 

2 

203 

25 

47 

SO 

10 

1 


25 
10 

92 

40 

480 

151 

84 

17» 


Fiscal 
year 
1063 
esti- 
mated 


1,000 
66 


300 

20 

300 


300 
15 


65 


160 
30 
65 

130 

200 
30 

345 

SO 

30 

5 


LOAK    AtTTHORIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963) 

Nonproject 

Central  housing  bank 

Route  12 

IBRD  roads 

Feasibility  studies 

Grata  storage 

Self-help  bousing- 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31.  1063): 

Republic  of  Argentina:  Equip- 
ment for  advanced  technical 
education  far  the  national  uni- 
versities of  Argentina  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  (10,000,000 

Banco  Hipotecarto  Naelonal:  Fl- 
naoeing  thr  con.<truction  of  hous- 
ing forlow-tacome  tamlUes  of  an 
esttmated  cost  of  $60.000,000 


Fiscal 

year 

1M3 


20.000 


5,000 


Fiscal 
year 
1063 


12,500 
6.700 

30,600 
3.000 

21.700 
2,000 


»),000 


loUK  AUTHoaiZATXoKs — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


■ 

FlMal 
year 

1W2 

Ftoeal 
year 
1963 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30.  1068): 
Purina  de  Argentina  S.R.L.:  Ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  serv- 
ices far  oon.struction  of  livestock 
and  poultry  fe«l  mill 

300 

Interamerican   Dehydration  Co.. 
S.A.    (Banco   Ind.  de  la   Rep. 
Argentina):   Machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  services  for  aUaUa  de- 
hydrating plant  

200 

SMerugla     Canii>ana     8J^.     (81- 
DERCA)  (Hanco  Ind.  del  Rep. 
del    Argenttaa):  Machinery, 
equipment,    and    services    far 
steam  electric  generating  plant 

4,332 

Serviclo  Electrlca  del  (Iran  Bu- 
enos: Electric  power  IGE 

John    Deere    SAIC-  Tractor-pro- 
ducing facilities 

679 

1.280 

50.000 

Government  of  .^ntenlina:  Com- 
modities-cancellation pending... 

OTHKS 


Supporting    assistance:     Nonproject 


20.000 


>  Conttagency  fund. 


BOLIVIA 
[Obligalion!--  ta  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  servlcio,  Inter-American. 

Agricultural  Piten.sion 

Research  and  twhnlcal  services 

Agricultural  demortstration  centers.... 

Agricultural  engineering 

SupcrvLsiHl  agricultural  credit 

Agricultural  economics 

Coopenitlvc  i)ro<liict  marlcettag 

Marketing  and  cooperative  staJI 

Agricultural  administration 

YP KB  procurement 

Minerals  survey 

Aftosa  laboratory 

lndustri:U  development 

Civil  aviation 

Engineering   and   transportation  ad- 
visory services 

Geodetic  mapping  service 

Labor 

Health  and  sanitation  services 

Environmental  sanitation 

Administrative  support,  health  serv- 
ice  

Industrial  education  project 

Rural  school  construction 

Rural  education  project 

Urban  school  construction 

Administrative  support 

Commercial  education 

Textbook  publication 

Public  safety  program 

Government  management  ^slstance.. 

Financial  ailvisory  services 

Data  "sampling. 

Communicalioas  media 

Engineering    and    feasibility   studies 
and  services 

Special  studies 

Efxcess  surplus  property 

Project  engineering 

Technk-al  support 

Agricultural  development 

(Follow tag  former  projects  In- 
cluded: agricultural  extension,  re- 
search and  technical  services, 
markettag  and  cooperative  staff 
and  agricultural  administration, 
and  credit  advisory  staff.) 

Industrial  education 

Occupational  health  program 

Support  tor  national  planning 

Cooperative  wool  marketing 

Vacctae  production  and  disease  con- 
trol  

Engineering  construction  units. 

Territorial  labor  construction 

Self-help  community  water 

Excess  surt)lus  property ......... 

Banco  Minero .„.. 


Fiscal 
year 
1062 


237 
51 

207 

211 

20 

10 

28 

3 

2 

105 
7 

131 
SO 

110 
42 

1T9 

804 

145 

40 

3 


169 


Fiscal 
year 
1963, 
esti- 
mated 


85 


100 


180 


110 
250 

225 
400 
145 
140 


116 

100 

5 

250 

200 

202 

165 

600 

200 

50 

60 

13 

200 

180 

339 

420 

164 

450 

4 

26 

46 

40 

200 

254 

260 

40 
300 

320 
650 


9 

174 

80 

90 

SO 
681 

20 
289 

SO 
400 


LOAH    AUTHOKIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 
El  Alto  Airport 

1,200 

400 

6.000 

HIehway  maintenance 

Fe8.-ill)llity  studies 

CO.MIBOL  mtae  rehabilitation... 

SlOOO 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 
Conwradon    Bolivians    de    Fo- 
mento  (Banco  Central  de  Bo- 
livia): Kinanctag  the  settlement 
of    8,000   farm    faiuilios    of    an 

e.stliual6d  cost  of  $15,3-.'l.t>8 

Corporacl6n     BoUviana    de    Ko- 
mento  (Banco  Central  de  Bo- 
livia): Ftaanctag  the  oonstruo- 
tlon  of  housing  for  low-tacome 
families  of  an  esttaisted  cost  of 
$5.429,000 

6,500 
4  000 

OTKZS 


liaeal 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

Supporttag  assistance: 

Enftaeertag  construction  units 

Railway  rehablUtatlon 

250 

700 

3,000 

250 

3.900 
116 
780 

Public  works 

Support  for  PubUc  Law  480,  title 

III  distribution  program 

Public  I-aw  480: 

Title  I:  Bread  gratas, cotton. dairy 
products,  rice,  vegetable  oil,  and 
\vhi>at  flour 

16,900 
15 

Title    II:    Bread    gratas,    coarse 
gratas,  fats  and  oils,  dry  beans, 
and  milk  products 

Title  III:  Beans,  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  buJgur,  flour,  and  vege- 
table oil 

3  590 

Title  IV:  Bread  gratas.  ri«,  vege- 
table oil,  and  dairy  products 

2,500 

Peace   Corps   (as  of  Apr.   30,   1963): 
Rural  development,  rural  commun- 
ity action,  public  health,  and  uni- 
versity education 

900 

600 

BRAZIL 
[Obligations  ta  thousands  of  dollars] 


Develojuneut  grants 


Agricultural  Institutions 

Agricultural  economics  and  coopera- 
tives  

Agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment  

Agricultural  advisory  service 

Agricultural  servicio 

Mineral  and  water  resources  Identi- 
fication   .^ , 

Electrical  energy  management  train- 
ing  

Industrial  productivity , 

Railroad  shop  and  maintenance 
training 

Air  navigation  aid  trailir  control 

Moteoroloeical  tritlulng  center 

Labor  leader  training 

Employment  service  and  manpower 
survey , 

M  alarla  eradication 

Community  water  supply  develop- 
ment  

Public  health  advisory  service 

Promotion  of  health  in  the  BraslUan 
northeast 

Public  health  methods. 

Occupational  health , 

Secondary  Industrial  education 

Secondary  Industrial  education 
servicio 

Elementary  education 

Eleinentiiry  education  servicio.. 

Pertiiimbuco  alliance  for  progress  ele- 
mentary and  Im-sic  education 

Secondary  education 

University  education 

Marino  engineering  and  naval  archi- 
tecture  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 

Esti- 
msted, 
fhcal 
year 
1963 

377 

97 

338 
100 
350 

308 



12 
58 

20 
120 

4 

270 

51 

25 

iao 

75 
2S0 

7 
1.895 

35 
3,600 

292 
52 

655 

170 
46 
57 

229 

(•) 

85 

273 

70 

25 
510 

1,000 

11 

1,390 

200 

2S6 

47 

196S 


VRAZIL 
(Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars]  
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Derelopment  grants 


Educational  advisory  sirvice 

PubUc  safety 

Imivovement  of  Government  admin- 
istrative practices 

Housing 

Peaoeful  usee  of  atomic  energy 

Regional  economic  development  sur- 
vey  

Northeast  regional  development 

National  planning 

Procram  support— audiovlsuaL 

Tecnnical  support 

Dependent  schools  for  construction.... 

Technical  support  (northeast) 

Rural  electrification  (ncrtiieast) 

Economic  education 

Community  water  supply  (ncrtbeast). 

Cwnmunity   health  centers   (north- 


Industrial  vocational  education 
(northeast)— 

Agricultural  educatkm  (northeast) 

Industrial  vocational  education 

Geology  education 

Agricultural  education 

Livestock  planning  production  and 
marketing,  and  food  distribution 

CokMiixation  and  reseUkMnent  (north- 
east)  

Water  resooroes  fna(tb(|«t) 

Atrieultural  proaootioK  and  market- 
tog  (northeast) 

FIstMries  (northeast) 

Agricultural  resources  and  extenston 
(northeast) 

Resources  taventcry  (northeast) — ... 

Industrial  development  (northcMst)... 

Minerals  resources  survey 

Roads  (northeast) 

Community  development  (northeast). 

Technical  and  scientific  publications.. 

Food  for  peace  (northeart) 

Economic  and  social  research  plan- 
ning  . 

Orientation  ta  social  sciences 

Public  and  business  administration 

Urban  community  development 

Uousinc  (northeast) 


Ptooal 
year 
1982 


76 
696 

SM 

9 

4 

71 
2$ 
480 
« 
1,216 
16 


2,666 
1,000 


Esti- 
mated, 
fiscal 
year 
1968 


1,296 

200 
6 


140 
1,800 


1,000 

40 

196 

640 

385 

10 

900 

820 

160 

3,620 

4.436 

2S 
110 

166 

86 

140 

S20 

370 

610 

1,100 

26 

416 

10 

260 

6 

346 

66 

40 


>  Separate  projects. 


LOAN   AO^HOaiZATIONg 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loans  (sS  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Nonproject  (commodities  im- 
ported Include  Industrial  and 
agricultural  machtaery,  tadus- 
trial  raw  materials,  furls,  food, 
feed,  and  fertiliter) 

COPERB  rubber  production 

COPEG  Development  Bank 

Csrbon  black  plant 

Santa  Cruz  thermal  power 

Bodal  Progress  Trust  Fund  (as  of  May 
81,  1963): 

Supertatendenda  de  Aguas  e  Es- 
gotos  do  Reooncavo  (State  of 
Bahla):  Financing  of  water  sys- 
tem for  city  of  Salvador  of  sn 
esUmated  cost  of  $8,127,000 

Banco  do  Estado  da  Guanabara, 
S.A.  (SUte  of  Guanabara):  Fl- 
nanctag  of  water  supply  system 
of  the  State  of  Guanabara  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $17,883,852 

Banco  do  F>tado  da  Guanabara, 
S.A.  (State  of  Guanabara):  Fi- 
nancing of  aeweraee  system  of 
the  SUte  of  Guanabara  of  sn 
estimated  cost  of  $t2,473,000 

Banco  do  Nordeete  do  Brasil,  S.A. 
(United  States  of  Brasil):  To 
finaoM  the  expansion  and  im- 
proTamcnt  of  potable  water  and 
semrase  system  g  in  e  d  ties  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $18,534,700 

Calxa  Economics  do  Estado  dc 
Mtass  Gerais  i  State  of  Minas 
Gerais):  To  expand  the  agricul- 
tural credit  program  for  low- 
incnnie  farmers  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,000,000 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 


74,500 


4,120 


12,600 


11,000 


12,990 


6^400 


Fiscal 

year 

1063 


11400 

4000 
2,000 

15,600 


LOAN   ATTTHOEIZATIONS ContlnU«d 

[In  tbonsands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Ftooal 

Social  Progress,  etc.— Continued 
Banco  do  Nordssts  do  Brssll,  8.  A. 
(United  States  of  BrazU):   Fi- 
nanctag  of  low-cost  housing  pro- 
grams in  tbe  State  of  Pemam- 
buoo,   Brazil,  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,068,600 

1,860 

Banco    de    Credito    Agricola    do 
Explrlto  Santo,  S.A.   (State  of 
Expirito   Santo):    Financing  a 
program  of  agricultural  credit 
of  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,420,800. 

2.006 

OTBEa 


Supporting     assl<>tanee:     Nonproject 

loan  (emergency  stopgap)  ' 

Public  Law  480: 

Title     I:  Bread     grains,    wheat, 

flour,  teed  grains 

Title  II:  Bread  grain-s,  coarse 
grains,  fat  and  oils,  milk,  dry 
beans. 


Title   ni:  Beans,  butter,  cheese, 
mQk.  vinegar,  commeal,  flour, 

vegetable  oil 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30, 1963):  Agri- 
cultural extension,  Sao  Francisco 
River  Valley  development,  urban 
community  development  and  public 
health  education 


52,400 

27,400 

6,788 

900 


25,800 

114,600 

13,460 

18,700 

700 


■  Contingency  fund. 


CHILE 

(Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Rural  extension 

Agricultural  economics.... 

Fisheries  development 

Administrative  DTICA... 

Geology 

Management    association 


assistance 


program.. 
Manuhetur 


lanufaeturers  association  cooperation 

program. 

Roads  development 

Civil  aviation 

Labor  relations 

Teacher?  trataing 

Education  system  diagnosis 

Police  School 

Public  administration— Tax  moderui- 

tation 

C.A.  forest  protection 

Rural  improvement  program. 

Hou"!tag 

Development  bank— Small  tndostry... 

Communications  media 

Technical  support 

Modemlzatkm  of  accounting 

Improvement  of  public  works  adndn- 

istration 

Savings  and  loan  system 

Prlmiiry  school  construction. 

Customs  admtalstratlon 

Marketing 

Industrial  trataing 

Ofllce  of  Engtaeering  Services 

Medical  care 

Education  systems  surveys ........ 

S^olarship  projTam 

Influencs  umuunlzatioa ...., 

Pediatrics  equipment 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 


MS 

36 

36 

130 

237 

22 

27 
122 
104 
121 

48 
1 

12 

194 
200 
627 
182 
1 
51 
870 


Fiscal 
year 
1963. 
esti- 
mated 


SIO 
"26 

'lit 


40 

126 

66 


310 

276 

310 

90 


400 

230 

180 
20 
65 

65 

80 

180 

1« 

U6 

ao 

26 
30 
40 


Development  loans,  etc.— Continued 
ProJecU: 

CORFO  reconstruction  loans. 

Urban  paving 

Homital  reconstruction 

CORVI  reoonstmction  loans.. 
Sehool     reconstruction— S.C. 

E.E 

Longitudinal  highway 

State  railways 

Sanitary  works 

Port  works 

River  bank  protection— Val- 

divla 

Reconstruction  of  grain  stor- 
age facilities 

Public  services  building 

School  construction- M.O.P.. 

Transverse  roads 

COUVI  direct  construction  of 

boosing 

Fnndaeton  de  Vlviendas 

neoonstniction  of  Ministty  of 

Agriculture  facilities 

CORFO,  the  local  currency  pro- 
ceeds for  relending  for  develop- 
ment  ta    public   and    private 

sectors 

Program  assistance 

Bodal  progress  trust  fimd  loans  (as  of 

May  31, 1963): 

Republic  of  Chile:  Financing  of 

piotable  water  systems  for  the 

cities  of  Conoepcion  and  Talca- 

huano  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

$4,348,130 

Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
Prodnoclon  de  Chile  and  Corpo- 
racion de  la  Reforma  Agrsria 
(CORA):  Ftaanctag  construc- 
tion of  bouses  for  low-taoome 
farmers  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

$2,480,942 

Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
Producclon  de  Chile  and  Corpo- 
racion de  la  Reforma  Agraria 
(CORA):  Agrieoltural  credits 
to  small  farmers  and  agricultural 
cooperatives  of  an  est  Imatedoost 

of  £21,770,000 

Ca]a  Central  de  Ahorros  y  Presta- 
mos  (Government  of  ChOe): 
Ftaanctag  construction  of  bouses 
for  low-taoome  (amllies  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $7,606^ 

Promotora  de  Vlviendas  Eoonom- 
ieas  Llmltada  y  Compania, 
C.P.A.  (Corporadan  de  For- 
mento  de  la  Producdon  or  Cor- 
poradon  de  la  VUienda):  Fi- 
nancing construction  of  bouses 
for  low-inoome  families  of  an 

e-stlmated  cost  of  $7,642,857 

La  Universidad  dc  Chile  (Corpo- 
radan de  la  Producdon  de 
CbQe):  Finandng  a  program  for 
5  regional  colleges  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,&47,000 

Cooperativa  de  Consqmldores 
Unldos,  "UNICOOP,"  SanU- 
ago  Ltoa.  (Corporadon  de  Fo- 
mento de  la  Producdon  de  Chile 
and  Cooperative  Sodlmae 
Ltda.):  Finandng  tbe  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  supermar- 
kets of  an  estimated  oost   of 

$1,175,000 

Export -Import  Bank  Loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30,1963): 
Manulacturea    Metales:    Expan- 
sion of  faculties 

Cla  Minora  Andina:  Copper  mines. 

Repnblic  of  Chile:  Reflnandng  of 

U.S.  dollar  purdii 


(16,600) 
(1.7W) 
(4,400) 

(12,100) 

(3^300) 
(11. 900) 
(3.800) 
(6,300) 
(3,000) 

(1.30O) 

(1.300) 

(700) 

(2,600) 

(16,900) 

(laeoo 

(%900) 
(1.600) 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 


Fiscal 
year 
1968 


4a  000 


3^470 


1,368 


10,000 


6,000 


820 
45,635 


36,000 


2,000 


3,300 


600 


15,000 


[In  ttaogasnds  of  dollar^ 


Emergency 


LOAN    AX7THORIZATION8 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loans  (ss  of  Jime  21, 
1963): 
Earthquake   reconstruction    (an- 
tborited  by  Public  Law  86-736 
under  the  tater-American  pro- 
gram for  sodal  progrsas) 


lOO^OOO 


Flaoal 


Supporting    assistanee: 
public  safety  ' 

PnbHc  Law  480: 

Title   III:    Cheese,   flour,  milk. 

bukur,  commeal-. 

Title IV:  Bread  gratas,  feed  grains, 
ootton,  vegetable  oil.  tobacco. 

dairy  products 

FMce  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30. 1963):  Ur- 
ban community  action,  sodal  wel- 
fare development,  rural  community 
adion,  rural  eommonlty  develop- 
m«it,  urban  develofnnent.  and  sgri- 
coltural  education 


6 

6^775 

31.000 

200 


>  Contingsncy  fund. 
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COLOMBIA. 
fOMIitaMMMki 


(I« 


•<4MlM«| 


I>eT«k>pm«nt  grants 


.Vptcultiml  wopentiTV  aerrioes.. 

Sitkmal  Mriwiltiinl  ext      '— 

LandMU 

Basic  reaouroes. . 

Special  oraos  dswlopmeat. 

Livestock  osTatopmeut . .. 


Agiicultunl  emnl  and  oo-opa 

National  ioM9t  r«sourc«  dev«lopnMBt„ 
Agricultural  BWinitgwaeDt  and  plan- 
ning  

Agricultural eaglneerlng  and  farm  ma- 
chinery assistanoa 

Industrial  maaatgenipiit  planning 

Pan  .OnMteao  highway  eooatmetjaa.. 

CItU  avIaUoo  tedhnk^  aaisUiiet ^ 

T  ofinr  mnnynnnnt  relations 

ITeanh    and    wnKatlfMi    ooo|MnUv« 

service 

Malaria  endioat  ion 

Hospttal  admtntstratloa 

National  loatltute  of  Hyglaaa 

Admlntatratlon  of  niirslng  senrlcea 

Health  education  rannialgn 

Management  water  supply  nrstem 

Director,  Samper- Martinet  mstitate. 

CuiuiuonRy  heeJih. . .».. 

Admlniatntton  beatt^  and  santtaHnn 


Health  management  and  planning.. 

Education,  oooperBtive  serrloa 

Trade  aad  industrial  edoOKtlon 

Vocational  agricultara  adacatlOD 

Primary  educatioo 

Economics 

Admini8tr«tton,  education  SBrrica 

Public  admini^ratlon  training 

Business  admin iatratlon .  .  

Housing 

Free  enterprise _ 

Mlsrwltatieous  training 

Tectmlcal  support 


IM 

m 
n 

C7 
S7 

as 

126 

98 
227 

38 
127 
110 

76 

160 
26 
iS 

US 

7 

20 

28 

60 

120 


eatt- 


%m 


—  Supporting    asslstanaa: 

pubUo  safety  > 

—  Public  Law  480: 
•--  ntla  II:  Wbeaft.  ■aor.  Bilk,  mi 

ZJ8  grains _-. — 

^Ji  Title  UI:  Vetetable  oU. 

W  rnllk,    bult».   earflnea 

''"  flour  

^^  Title  IV:  Bread,  ■ralaa.  ooOan, 

and  tobacco 

Paaee  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  10  IMS): 
Community  development,  unlver- 
^-  stty  physical  education,  unlverrtty 
*"  English  teaching,  cooperatives, 
-i;:  rtiral  conimuiiity  development, 
'^  health,  agriculture,  educational  te)»- 
'ir         vision,  and  nuiaaa 

40         >  Contingency  fund. 

'.'.'.  COSTA  BICA 

[Obligatleai  in  tteuMBds  ot  doBaot 


66 

6 


10 

148 

1 

87 

66 

Tl 

65 

^880 

S66 

2S1 
71 

N 

SO 

f 

30 

a 

60 

100 

205 

t7 

90 

tn 

446 

LOAM   APTHOklSATTOWS 

[In  tncraaaBos  of  donars] 


Devek^xnent  loans  (aa  «f  June  SI, 
190S): 
Development  ptctiam  aartstanee: 
Purchaae  easentul  ewnniodlttes; 
peace  generated  to  be  oaed  tor: 
Private  InTestment  fnnd, 
ISO.OOO.OOO;  labor  taoaslBg, 
$10,000,000;  inreatnwit  Mema  In 
development  tadfet,  180,006,000. 

Self^ielp  bousinf 

Feartblflty  stuaia 

Agriooltural  ered» 

Sodal  progrcas  trust  tand  loaaa  (as  «( 
May  SI,  1963): 
Estableclmiento  PnbUco  Empr*- 
sas  Munietpalea  de  OaH  (Re- 
public of  CoMoitate):  Financing 
the  expansion  and  tinproTeinent 
of  potable  water  systems  of  an 

estimated  ooat  of  04,790,000 

Institute  de  Credlto  Terrttortel 
(RepubUc  of  Colombia):  Ft- 
nandng  bouslne  Icr  persons  of 
lov    Income   of   an   estimated 

coat  of  $29,340,000 

Kmpreoaa  Mnnlctpsdes  de  Oueata 
(Republic  of  Coionbla):  F1- 
nandng  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  water  and  sewer- 
age system  of  the  city  of  Cucuta 
of  an  estimated  cost  of  10,161,000. 
Instltuto  Nadooal  de  Fosasnto 
Monlctpal  (RepnbMc  of  Colom- 
bia): Expansion  of  potable  water 
and    sewerage    systems    of   an 

estimated  cost  of  $10,812,000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 
▲prU  SO.  106S) :  Cementoe  del  Cwiba 
8.A.:  Machinery,  equipment,  and 
servloea  for  expaasian  of  cemant 
capacity  and  installation  of  electrle 
powerpJant  at  aemeot  plant 


Fiscal 


2,464 


16,200 


6,183 


Fiscal 
year 
1963 


00,000 
7,600 
4,000 

U^OOO 


i^m 


1902 


1,300 


Flnnl 
r«r 
190S 


17S 

300 

14,305 
6,700 


xsoo 


Development  grants 


serrice  tot 


Inter- American  technical 
agricultural  cooperation 

Aftriailtiiral  development. 

Iniliistrlal  development 

Civil  aviation  assistance 

Ministry  of  Labor  assistsDca 

Public  Health  cooperative  servioa 

C-ontrol  of  specl(\c  dlimsaee ... 

Environmental  itanltation 

Hoapital  improvement  and  derelop- 
maat 

ITnivorslty  of  OosU  Rica  Modioal 
School 

Training  public  hc«lth 

Oeneral  health  administrative  project. 

Vocational  education 

Ministry  of  Educational  Develop- 
ment  - 

University  of  Costa  Rica  development 

Qovemmeot-wida  organisation  and 
manauBBSsnt 

Planning  oflBce ..„_-_. 

Housing  sad  city  planning 

Technical  support 

Public  saiety 

Health  teeilitles  (consolidation  of  hos- 
pital improvement,  general  health 
admlntatrstion,  control  of  specific 
diseases,  and  public  health  training). 

Sanitary  engineering  (incorporates 
part  of  environmental  sanitation)... 


Fiscal 
yaar 
1963 


91 
S88 
130 

27 
0 

S3 

14 
104 

77 

128 
20 
63 

MS 

33S 
308 

108 


SO 

96 


FIseal 
year 
1003 
eatl- 


106 
SO 


128 


230 

310 
138 

128 


128 

aoo 


SOS 
108 


LOAW   AT7THOSIZATIOMS 

(In  thoosands  of  doDars] 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Agricultural  credit 

INVU  slum  elearanee 

ICE,  eleetric  power 

Soetal  progress  trost  fund  loans  (May 
31,  1903):  Instltuto  Naelonal  de 
Vivienda  y  (Tbasismo  de  Costa 
Rica,  flnanolng  ooostruetion  of 
bouses  for  low-tn«ome  families  of  an 
estimated  eest  of  $10,000,000. 

Export-Import  Bank  k)ans  (as  of 
Apr.  30,  19A3):  National  Water 
B.  A  S.  Authority,  equipment  etc., 
for  water  supply 


FiBoal 
190S 


3,800 

4,600 


Ftaeal 


1.I 


Oorpa  (aa  of  Apr.  SO.  1903): 
BtBnl  eommunlty  action  and  edo- 


000 


m 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Dsivalopment  grants 


instltutloaal    «levak>p- 


Agrirulturol 

nient  training 

Agricultural  rropsaad  livestock 

Vfanpower   devetopment   and   labor 

adffiiniairadon 

Elementary  school  testtoaki 

Teacher  training 

rubUc  admini'<tratitia  training 

Coniinimlty  di'velupuieal  training 

Technif«l  support  costs 

Agrk-u '  turaJ  dc  velupment  and  di  veial- 

flcation 

Agrarian  reform. 

Cooperatives  development 

Livestock  develof>meut 

Fort-st  oouaei'vatton  aad  aMaacainent. 

Fore.n  protection  (dvle  acttsn) 

Industrial  development 

Public  safety 

r>t'P«'ndeiit  education 

8kin<'<l  oiaopower  developtnent  centar. 

Credit  union  coopejativra 

Bducaiion  planning  and  admlniatra' 

t<on 

English  textbooks 

Adult  education 

Vocational  e<lu('Ml«a 

School  construction  (dvle  actlca) 

Government  r'*!"*'*^!  Mxl  admlato- 

trativs  reform 

Read  repair  aad  constnictioa  (dvlo 

action) 


year 

1903 


S 
8 

4 

■r 

U6 

98 
94 
•4 


Fiscal 
year 
1903, 
esti- 
mated 


'414 


980 

936 
138 
ISO 

40 
109 
MO 

40 
990 

51 
181 


M 

00 

184 

108 


UMir  AOTHOUBATTOm 

(In  thousands  of  dellM^ 


Flaeal 
1002 

m 

Development  loans  (aa  ef  Jane  SI. 
1903)'  National  Housing  Bank 

2.100 

Saclal  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans  (aa 
of  May  31.  1903): 
Banco  Agricobi  (Dominican  Re- 
public): Financing  a  program  ef 
rural  credit  lor  low -income  farm- 
ers   of   an    estimated    cost    of 
$5790000       

3,000 

Govern  raent    of  the    Dominican 
Kepubllcr    Financing   the   cob- 
structlon  of  housing  for  low-ln- 

cost  of  $6  375,000      

9,800 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30.  1962) : 
Oovsmment   of  the    Domhilcan 

trial  purchases  ..  

0,000 
3,018 

oai:  Thermal  power  project 

Supporting  assistanee: 

NoDprojeot  loan  (commodities 
imported  Include:  foodatnflk. 
Industrial  raw  materials,  indus- 
trial and  asrienltural  machinery 

and  vehlcleff) ' 

For  development  purpoaes  ' 

8|)ecial  Economic  ReMlJostmeat 

Fund  ' 

Emergency  pubMc  salMy)> 

Public  Law  MO: 

Title  II:  Milk 

Title  III:  Corn,  conuneal.  flour, 
vegetable    oil,    beans,    battv, 

chaeae.  milk,  bulgur 

Title  IV:  Rice 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  SO,  190S): 
Rural  oommtmity  devekmnent, 
secondary  and  normal  school  teach- 
ers, oooixsratlvps,  oonimuntty  ac- 
tion, rival  eommtmity  action, 
flshermeaand  voeatk>nal  agriouRore 
teachers,  uufWi,  and 
teacher-tnlnen.  .  .  ^, 


26,000 


890 


93,760 

1,000 
ITS 

9,100 


7.480 
6,000 


>  Contlncsney  fUnd. 


1963 
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ECUJU>OR 

(Obligations  In  thoosands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  extension... 

Tropical  agricultural  reseancb 

Agronomy  and  soil  oonservution. 

Livestock  development 

Agricultural  development- 

Agricultural  cooperative  servlotf.. 

Agricultural  administration 

Farm  meichaniutlon 

Industry  development .... 

Industry  administration — 

Civil  aviation 

Inter-American  geodetic  survey.. 

Labor  advisory  service 

Malaria  eradication 

Environmental  sanitation 

Health    (acilitles   and   control 
paigns 

Health  education 

Cooperative  service  health  and  sani- 
tation.  ■ 

Health  administration 

Hcbool  construction 

Assistance  to  imlversities 

Vocational  and  technical  education.... 

Education  administration... 

Public  safety 

Contraband  control 

Tax  administration  improvement 

School    of    Administration    Central 
University 

Public  Administration  Advisor 

Kconomlc   and   social    davelopment 
planning  

Aided  self-help  housing 

Communications  media 

Civic  action 

Technical  support — 

Excess  property 

Credit  union  development.. 


Fiscal 
year 
1909 


90 
08 

12 

67 

377 

100 

97 

S3 

00 

80 

SO 

8 

298 

420 

39 

60 
41 

100 

60 

144 

1,100 

1,129 

68 

283 

141 

00 

418 
1*0 

496 

91 

94 

600 

300 


Flaeal 


1903, 

esti- 

nuUed 

470 

soo 

i6 

300 

450 

86 

16 


170 

1,130 

100 


1,066 


150 

170 

70 


400 
100 
SOO 


LOAW  AUTHORIZATIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


DeTek>pment  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Industrial  Credit  Corporation 

Roads 

Feasibility  studies 

Administrative  and  flaoal  reforms. 
Bodal  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  81,  1963): 

Banco  Ecuatoriano  de  U  Vivienda 
(Republic  of  Ecuador);  Financ- 
ing construction  of  houses  for 
low4noome  families  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $16,415,000 

MnnldpaUdad  de  Quito  (Repub- 
lic of  Ecuador) :  Expansion  and 
Improvement  of  sewierage  sys- 
tems of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,015,000 

Instltuto  Nadonal  de  Colonixa- 
ci6n  (Republic  of  Ecuador): 
Financing  a  program  of  integr*- 
tion  of  the  farmer  into  the 
national  economv  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5,81fi,000.. 

Instltuto  Nacional  de  Colonlia- 
ddn  (Republic  of  Ecuador): 
Financing  a  project  of  settle- 
ment at  Santo  Domingo  de  loe 
Colorados  of  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,985,000 

Republic  of  Ecuador:  Financing 
tne  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems  in  18  cities  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  96,224,000. . . 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 
Apr,  30,  19t)3): 

Ministry  of  Developnient  (Oov- 
eniment  of  Ecuador):  U.S. 
dairy  and  meat  cattle  breeding 
stock 

Republic  of  Ecuador:  Navigation 
and  eommtmlcating  equipment 
for  Quito  and  QuayaquU  Air- 
port  . 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 


6,000 


10,000 


3,000 


Fiscal 
year 
1963 


2,700 
2,000 
1,000 


1,880 


2,636 


6,800 


TVS 


■ 

Ftanal 
year 
1903 

Flsntl 
year 

1063 

Supporting  assistance: 

3udset  suDDOri  loan  * ....... 

8,000 
S3 

267 

1,868 

7,000 

Emorffpncv  DQbUc  s&fetv  ' « 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Bread  grains,  milk  prod- 
ucts, coarse  grains,  tats  and  oils.. 
Title  III;  Beans,  oommeal,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  bulgur,  vegetable 
oil,  and  flour.        

1,875 
3.176 

Title    IV:  Bread   pains,   cotton, 
vegetable  oil,  ana  tobacco 

3,800 

Peace   Corps   (as  of  Apr.  30,  1968): 
(Community  development,  regional 
development,  agricultural  extension, 
physical  education,  school  construc- 
tion, credit  union  and  cooperatlvee, 
and  university  education 

800 

600 

'  Contingency  fund. 


EL  SALVADOR 
(Obligations  in  thousands  of  doUan] 


Development  grants 


180     — 


IncreA"!ed  agricultural  production 

Industrial  advisory  services 

Technical  labor  services 

Public  health  centers 

Public  health  service 

8CISP  administration 

Malaria  eradication 

Remote  area  health 

School  oon.Htniction 

Teacher  training 

University  education 

Public  saiety 

Public  administration  and  economic 

advisory  service 

Economic  Planning  Commission 

Cadastral  survey 

Social  services . 

Urban  facilities  planning 

Technical  support 


Fieeal 
year 
1962 


868 

96 

182 

160 

87 

S3 


1,606 

13 

68 

106 

65 

450 
18 
39 
30 

129 


Fiscal 
yoer 
1968, 
esti- 
mated 


396 
145 
145 


50 


200 
100 

26 
900 

60 
360 

75 
186 


26 

30 

185 


LOAN   AUTHORIZATIONS 
(In  thousands  of  dcdlars] 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1963): 

Airport 

Agricultoral  credit 

Primary  school  oonstructl<Hi 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31.  1963): 
Banco  Central  de  Reeerva  de  El 
Salvador  (Republic  of  El  Sal- 
vsKlor):  For  relending  to  small 
fanners  for  development  of  ag- 
riculture and  animal  husbandry 
of  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,800,000. 
Banco  C«ntral  de  Reservs  de  El 
Salvador  (Republic  of  El  Sal- 
vador) :  Financing  the  expansion 
and   Improvement  of  sewerage 
systems  of  5  cities  of  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $1,400,000 

Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El 
Salvador  (Republic  of  El  Sal- 
vador): Financing  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  po> 
table  water  and  sewerage  fystems 
in  34  towns  of  an  estimated  cost 

of  $3,830.000 

Instltuto  de  Vivienda  Urbana 
(Repabllc  of  El  Salvador):  Con- 
struction of  housing  for  families 
of  low  income  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  $11, 300.000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30, 1903) :  Banco  Central  de  Reeerva, 
eapltal  goods. 


Fiscal 
year 
1062 


2,000 
840 

2,700 

0,100 
iOOO 


Fiscal 
year 
1003 


800 

8,000 
2,400 


(In  thoHsands  of  doUara] 


PubUc  Law  480: 

Title  11:  Bread  grains,  milk,  lats 

and  oils,  wheat  flour 

Title    ni:  Beans,   butter,    mOk, 
corn,  oommeal,  flour,  vegetable 

oil 

Title    IV:  Wheat,    flour,    dairy 

products 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30.  1063): 
Agricultural  extension  and  voca- 
tional agriculture,  and  rural  com- 
munity action 


Fiscal 
year 
1082 


276 
2,000 

200 


Fiscal 
year 
1003 


2,575 

3.400 
400 

100 


GUATEMALA 
(Obligations  in  Uwuaands  of  dollars) 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  researdi 

Agricultural  met'hanization 

Agricultural  extension 

Agricultural  diversification. 

Rubber  and  complementary  crops  de- 
velopment  

Industrial  development 

Health  cooperative  service 

Administration 

Malaria  eradication 

Environmental  sanitation 

Health  advisory  service 

Education  cooperative  service 

Vocational  traming 

Mass  education 

Vocational  education 

Education  administration 

Rural  education 

Urban  education 

Public  safetv  division 

Public  admmlstratkm. 

Housing  program 

Rural  development 

Technical  support 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

1082 

1903,  es- 

timated 

80 

14 

310 

1,000 

390 

» 

238 

170 

217 

40 

617 

585 

67 

24 

270 

50 

220 

242 

570 

86 

43 

84 

«2 

77 

215 

077 

250 

00 

7 

80 

186 

986 

LOAN   AUTHORIBATIOirS 


Development  loans   (as  of  Jime  21, 

1963):  American  School 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fiud  loans  (as 
of  May  31, 1963): 
Banco  de  Guatemala:  Financing 
of  approximately  82  water  sup- 
ply and  sewerage  systems  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $5.150,000 

Banco  de  Ouatemala:  Financing 
of  housing  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies  of  an   estimated   cost   of 

$10,740,000 

Republic  of  Ouatemala:  Financ- 
ing a  rural  credit  program  for 
low-income  farmers  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3.800,000 


3,900 


700 


6,900 
2,500 


Public  Uw  480: 

Title  U:  Wheat,  flour,  milk,  vege- 

tahl«  oil  oomxDeal.  bulstir       

180 

Title    III:  Beans,    mUk,    bulgur. 

commeal  flour,  vegetable  oil 

651 

1,380 

Peace  Corps   (as  of  Apr.  30,   1963): 
Rural  extension,  rural  community 

action  and  urban  community  action 

(school  feed  Inc)      

000 

SOO 

HAITI 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Developntent  grants 

Flaeri 

Fiscal 
year 
1963. 
esti- 
mated 

Tedmteal  support,  Poto  Cole_ 

98 

21118 
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lto  ttMwniKis  of  w)llftr9i 


PiMAl 

iSn 

rtaeal 
IMS 

Supnortinc  asslsUnoe: 

Technical  mlwiaorj  aasisUnoe  to 

Depvtment  of  Pnbile  Woika. . . 

CooperatiT*    strrtaa    tn    xxibOe 

woita 

4m 

43 

230 

XT88 

in 
«a 

14t 

112 

W 

1,S28 

120 

80 

TO 
46 

242 

SO 

Rural  eradit 

agrienlture 

CoopwfttlTe  ssrrlM  tn  affrtcultura. 
Mnlaha  '■Vln^kni     

10 
318 

""i."»io 

Technical     ■■rtitinoe:       PobUc 
Health 

160 

CoopanUra  aarrie*:   HMlth  and 

WAlf«ra                             _  _ . 

Adult  UtaracT ~    - 

Raril  ttdncat  on 

^ 

Coojmnttw  nrrlcc :    Kdoeation. . 

TMhnlcai  aaiistanoe  to  tb«  Mln- 

Uter  of  PlnarK* 

35 

HA  DO  Central  Office:    Admln- 

Oommnnlcatlons  media  lerTlcea— 
Technical  support 

soo 

Jet  all  poi  {  eonstraetkm  loan 

3,880 

PubUc  Lav  480,  Utle  UI:  Commeal. 
Hoar,  TBceUble  oil,  beans,  bottar, 

743 

1.968 

HONDURAB 
(ObliflatioiM  in  thoaaands  of  doOars] 


Derelopinent  graiUa 

naeal 
U6S 

rtaat 

IM 

aatod) 

Africultural  cooperative  service 

Human  and  liutltutionai  development 
tn  ft^lo^iltiin)                ..... .. 

300 

in 

141 

156 

73 

120 

3 

46 

33 

418 

40 

45 

37 

38 

ISO 

106 

184 

23 

mo 

61 

261 

8B 

S3 

905 

Riiriil  rit^Tftepmnnt              

100 

n 

Industry  laanikcefnent  and  develop- 

Eqnipmanr^d  manacement  opera- 
tion  ...... — 

Consultant  In  civil  aviation 

230 

Training  at  LAOS  SclMol 

Labor  and  trade  union  leadership 

Health  cooperative  service 

MalariA  tni'^t'^'t"" 

w 

so 

410 

Asststanoe  to  water  anthotlty 

Health  (adlitles                 

90 
100 

Health  training  and  edocation — 

Health  administration ^ 

Education  oooperattve  aervloa 

Vocational  education.    .     . 

Oeneral  education .    . 

45 

40 
150 
265 
300 

Aid  to  aelf-belp  school  oonstroctloa.. 
School  oonstructtoa  eQUtpmant  and 
supply.     

630 

PubK  safety 

13» 
110 

Technical  support 

DfinriTiflrnt  trhnohi  fhr  mnntmrtion  . 

100 

F.ng1n6«rin«  construction  unit 

7t 

X^AM    AXTTHOSIZATIONS 

(In  tbonsaods  of  dollars] 

Development  loana  (aa  of  June  31. 
1063): 

Self-help  school  cflBstmcticn 
(IAP8P  funds)  (approred  in 
flscal  year  1863  but  carried  aa 
part  of  flscal  year  1063  procram) 

Water  systems  (IAP8P  funds).... 
Social  procreaa  trust  fund  loans  (aa  of 
May  31.  1063): 

Banco  National  de  Fomento 
(Banco  Central  de  H(Hidunts): 
Financinx  a  program  of  rural 
credit  of  an  estimated  coat  of 
$8,575,000    - - 

Imtituto  de  la  Vivtenda  (Repub- 
lic of  Honduras) :  Flnaoeing  oan- 
structioa  of  bousiuK  for  low- 
income  famlliee  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,4«0,000.  — 

Servlcio  Autonomo  Nacional  de 
Acnaductos  y  Alcaatariltedos 
(Republic  of  Honduras):  Fi- 
nancing the  Improrement  of  the 
water  supply  system  in  the  city 
of  Tegucigalpa  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,700,000 


Supporting  aaslstanee: 

TiiinMai  dlaaatar  reliaf  >.... 

Tela,  oaion  boaatog  loan 

Publle  Law  480.  Title  III  Beans, 
milk,  tour,  Tegetatots  oB,  bolgnr, 

and  eomwaal 

Peace  Corpa  (aa  of  Apr.  80,  1063): 
Health  and  social  serriee  and  rural 
eoamuntty  action 


Flaeal 


vz 


400 

S70 
100 


>  Contingency  fund. 


JAMAICA 

(Obligatioas  in  thousands  of  dollar^ 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  and  rural  davelopmant — 
Industry  aerrioe 

Jamaica  malaria  eradication  program.. 
£stai>Usbment  of  pilot  water  supply 

system  at  Anaotto  Bay 

Flrat  phase  AIWA  oommunlty 

supply  oonatruction  program— 

Health  planning  service 

Trade  and  industrial  educatioi 
Teacher  trahilng  facilities.. 

Low-cost  boosing . 

Teefanical  support 

Indepeudenoe  ^holarshlpa — .... 

Labor  Lrainlng  oeater 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

yv 

year 

loss 

1062 

estt- 

matwl 

384 

150 

60 

70 

16 

45 

05 

OS 

100 

54 

35 

00 

100 

120 

141 

100 

W 

80 

7S 

18* 

"""I 

LOAK    AX7THOUZATIONS 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loons  (aa  ol  June  31, 

1063): 

Water   supply   system    aAPSP 

funds)  (ap{Toved  in  fiscal  vear 

1062  but  carried  as  part  of  flscal 

year  1083  projtram) 

Low-coet  housing  (lAPSP  funds). 

ExiMTt-Import  Bank  loans  (aa  of  Apr. 

30,    1063):    Development    Finance 

Corporation:   Sabioaas  to  prlTate 

•aterpriae 


Ptaoal 


1«6S 


2,900 
1.700 


1,000 


OTHn 


Public  Law  480:  Title  HI:  Commeal. 
flour,  regetable  oO.  beans,  batter, 
aheeae,  milk,  bulgur 

Faaoa  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30, 1963) 


3,000 
100 


MEXICO 
(ObllgatioBS  in  thoaaands  of  doUarsI 


600 

1.060 


3,800 


1.000 


X180 


Fiscal 

Developntent  grants 

Fiaoal 
yMw 

IZ 

1062 

esti- 
mated 

Bonoo  of  Mines ^. 

43 

Ooologieal  Survey 

fS 

1 , , ,      , 

Industrial  development 

S3 

120 

Industrial  diagnoetic  survey 

66 

-••---.• 

Latxr  union  training  teama 

37 

2 

Vocational  rehablUtatloa.. 

8S 

30 

Institute  of  Public  Adminlatration 

80 

70 

«B 

170 

VOAM  AUTHOUBATIOMS 

[In  thoaaands  of  dollan] 


DevelopmAnt  loans   (aa  of  June  31. 
196S):  Supervised  agricultural  credit. 


November  5 

lOAM  AXTTBonzATioim— Continued 
(la  tboaaaada  of  dollan] 


Bodal  Procrees  Trust  Fund  locms  (as 
ofMayn,  lOftS): 

Nadonal  Flnanciera,  8. A.  (Oev- 
ernment  of  Vlexloo) :  Water  sup- 
ply service  ior  12  cities  in  the 
State  of  Yuoatan  of  au  estimated 
cost  of  $15,280,000 

Nacional  Klnanciera,  8.A. 
(United  StHtes  of  Mezioo>: 
Improved  usu  ot  farmlands  of  aa 
eetlmated  cost  of  $2,448.000 

Institute  Mexlcauo  de  luvestlga- 
dunea  Tecnolo«lcas,  A.C.  (Na- 
donal  Kinandera  8. A.):  To 
acquire  technological  equipment 
for  eiperimentatlon  and  labora- 
tory equipment  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $400,000 

Nacional  Flnanciera^. A.  (United 
States  of  Mexloo):  Financing  the 
improved  oaa  of  land  In  the 
Lerma-Chapala-SaBtiaffo  Valley 
of  an  eetlmated  ooot  of  $0,000,000. 
Export -Import  Bank  loana  (as  of  Apr. 
SO,  lees): 

CI*  Fundldora  de  Monterrey: 
U.S.  aleel  mill  equipment 

NaotoMl  Finanotera,  8. A.:  Refl- 
nanee  U.S.  purcbaan 

Altos  Homos  de  Mexico:  Expaa- 
sion,  stF«l  mill 

Nacional  Flnandera,  8.A.:  Na- 
tional Railways  program. 

Companla  General  de  Aoepta- 
donea,  8. A.:  Maohlnery,  equip- 
ment, and  aervioea  lor  vanooa 
enterprises 

Kadonal  Flnanciera,  8.A.  (United 
Mexteaa  Statee):  Machinery. 
iwiiilpiBOnf,  and  servloes  fnr  coB- 
Stmmon  of  dairy  pasteuritation 
plants 


Fiaoal 
1963 


9,900 


1,600 


400 


3,000 
90,000 

1,M0 
10,488 


Fbeal 
year 
106S 


8,600 


3,000 


3,900 


OTIUS 


PubHc  liOW  480: 

Title    III:  Beans,   butter,   mflk, 
bulgur,  com,  flour,  commeal, 

vegetable  oU 

Title  U:  Wheat,  flour,  milk,  oom, 
regetable  ofl 


NIOASAQUA 
(ObUgatlons  in  thoosands  of  doQai^ 


FlKal 

Development  grants 

FiMsal 

iss. 

1963 

aaU- 
■ated 

Agriculture  research  and  extension 

4 

Agricultural  sector  planning 

128 

180 

Agriculture,  fore.stry 

10 

_,^, ■- , ■ 

Agriculture,  co-ops  (rural  cooperatiTe 

development) 

.  —  ..... 

65 

Industrial  development  and  manace- 

ment  

101 

140 

Cartographic  and  physical  plaanlng 

Transportation,  highways 

61 

>***>*** 

10 

Civil  aviation           _. 

40 
28 

10 

ManpowTr  development _. 

30 

Alaliiriii  eradication .............. 

316 
5S 

430 

Environmental  sanitation .. 

25 

Rio  Coco  einentency  health  protect 

n 

20 

Doveiopment  ol  hcuUh  services .... 

306 

140 

Establishment      of      administratioa 

structure  and  practices  in  Ministry 

of  Public  Ileiilth 

1 

BW*~*>*a 

Vocational  and  industrial  arts 

28 

•  *•      • 

Elementary  education 

1.328 

425 

MtnlsUy  of  Education  Planning 

26 

■*••>>•* 

American-Nicaraguan  School 

■  -     • 

900 

FubUc  adminlstratioo  reiorm .. 

60 

110 

National  "e"!"!?'  

7 
53 

618 

National  planning  office .. 

Colli pirhen.sive  physlcivl  planning .. 

88 

7 

Aided  setf-bclp  housing 

3 

M 

Cooperative     service.      Nlcaraguan- 

Auierlcan    Technical    Cooperation 

Organisation. .. 

75 

48 

AdmlnlstreUon,  ONACT_ 

35 

45 

Technical  support ......... ..... 

77 

140 

1963 
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IX>AN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

[In  thouaanda  of  doUais] 


Development  loans  (as  of'  June  21, 
1963): 
Elementary    education    (lAPSP 

funds) _, 

Highway  construction 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31, 1063): 
Institute     NlcangflenflB    dc     la 
Vivienda:  Conatructiou  of  hous- 
ing for  faniiliea  of  knr  Income  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $7,789,000.. 
Banco    Nncional    de    Nicaragua: 
Rural  credit  (or  farmers  of  low 
income  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,033,000. „ 


oTXoat 


PubUc  Law  480:  Title  III:  Beans, 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  com.  com- 
meal, flour,  and  vegetable  oil 


1,800 


PANAMA 

[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  gran  1 1 


Agricultural  research,  education,  and 

extension 

Crop  and  hvestock  development 

Agricultural  economics  and  planning.. 
Agricultural   development  and  pro- 
duction  

Coooeratlve  service: 

Agriculture ... 

AdmiiiLstretlon.. 

Natural  resources .. 

Water  resoiu'ces  and  electric  power 

Assistance  to  Industrial  Development 

Center 

Assistance  to  Industry  development... 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  roads.. 
Tambo-fialud  (Code)  road  survey  and 

desifni 

Civil  aviation  development 

General  engineering  servioea_ 

Nursing  education 

Development    of    Intergrado    liealth 
services    and    sanitation    In   rural 

areas . 

Aguadulce  regional  and  Los  Santos 

psychiatric  hospitals  design 

Cooperative  service: 

Health 

Administration ». 

Vocational  education^ 

Teacher  training. . -. 

University  of  Panama:  Teaching  and 

research 

National  school  constructloo 

Cooperative  serriee:   EduoHtkm  ad- 
ministration.     

Public  safety  improvement. 

Oovemment  management  and  admin- 
istration  

National  economic  planning 

Community  development.... 

Housing  development  program. 

All  other  training 

Technical  support 


Fiscal 
year 
1062 


153 

72 
41 


155 
41 
27 

86 

101 

61 

146 

40 
47 
27 
80 


36 

108 

SO 

276 

366 

300 

49 

63 

27 

S3 

20 
30 
30 
23 
140 


Fiscal 
year 
1063, 
esti- 
mated 


370 


110 
130 
285 


118 


100 

200 


280 


130 

70 
110 


80 

68 

335 


LOAN    AtTTHORIZATIONS 

(In  thousandp  of  dollarsl 


Development  ksans  (as  of  June  21, 

1063):  Water  sewage  systems.— 

Social  (irogress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 

May  31.1963): 

In.stituto  de  Vivienda  y  Urban- 

Lsmo    (Republic    of    Panama): 

■    Financing  housing  far  pentons 

of  low  Income  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  flO.444.017 

Institute  de  Acoeductos  y  Alcan- 
tarlllados  Naclonalea  (Republic 
of  Panama) :  Ftnandng  of  water 
supply  .systems  for  7  cities  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $3,885.000 

Exi>ort-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  Apr. 
30,1963;: 
KepubNc  of  Panama: 

Refuse  coUectkm  eqiiipmeat_ 
Highway  equlpmenit 


Fiscal 
year 
1002 


7,600 


3,768 


429 
1.896 


Fiscal 
year 
1063 


(^000 


cnc- 


-1330 


OX'HU 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 

1062 

1068 

Supporting  assistanoe: 

Aerial  photography  and  mapplny  '. 
Agricultural     development    and 

1.000 

production  ' 

500 

Minerals  resources  survey  > 

161 

Technical  studies  for  hydroelec- 

trlcal     development      of     the 

Bayano  River  ' 

325 

Water     resources     and     electric 

piower ' 

284 

Assistance  to  industrial  develop- 

ment center ' 

16 

Operation   and    maintenance   of 

roads' 

SOO 

200 

Cocle  rood  survey  and  design  > 

Colon  sewer  system  development  •. 

114 

Development  of  Intergrade  health 

services  and  sanitation  in  rural 

areas ' 

050 

A  guiadulce  regional  and  Los  Santos 

psychiatric  hospitals  design  ' 

200 

National  school  construction  • 

5,000 

National  economic  plannine  ' 

160 

Housing  development  program  '.. 

600 

Public    Law    480:    Title    III-Mllk, 

cornmeal,  flour,  vegetable  oil. 

394 

900 

Peace   Coriw   (as  of  Apr.  30,   1063): 

tive  development 

300 

'  Contingency  fund. 

PARAGUAY 
[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Devdopment  grants 


Cooperative  service  for  aRrlculture 

Agricultural  development  and  produo- 

tlvity 

Agricultural  education 

Credit  ooopcratlves  and  marketing 

Forestry 

Administration:  Agriculture 

Industrial  development 

Road  construction  and  maintenance 

training... 

Roadbullding  equipment. 
Cooperative  public  health 

Health  services  development 

Medical  and  nurses  education. 

Admli  stratlon:  Health 

Cooperative  service :  Education 

Vocational  education 

Elementary  teacher  education 

Rural  education  development 

Admlnistntion:  Educitlon 

Ooremment  management  and  orgtmi- 

cation 

Economy  policy,  planning,  and  flscal 

reform 

Public  adminlstretion  school:   Now 

National  University 

Communications  meala.„........... 

Technical  support 


Fiscal 
year 
1062 


163 

138 
30 
10 
26 
52 
8 

312 


88 
90 

100 
51 
17 
18 
65 

341 
45 


41 

22 

73 

908 


Fiscal 
year 
1063, 
estl- 
nxated 


165 

200 
25 
66 

20 

80 

SU 


818 

450 


230 

278 


678 


96 

96 

SOO 

60 
206 


IX>AN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Social  progreas  trust  fund  loans  (aa 
of  May  31, 1963):  Banco  Nadonalde 
Fomento  (Republic  of  Paraguay): 
Financing  agricultural  credit  for 
low-income  farmers,  improved  land 
use  and  development  of  agricultural 
marketing  facilities  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,338,000.- 


3,000 


ot: 


Public  Law  480: 

Title  I  Wheat,  flour,  bread  grains. 
Title  III:   Beans,  milk,  bulgur, 
commeal,  flour,  vegetable  olL.. 


PERU 
(Obligations  in  thousands  of  doflars] 


Dovelopmaot  grants 

Fiaoal 

Fiaoal 

eatl- 
matod 

Baale  agrleoltwal  luatlluUaaal  doiol 
opment 

1.M 

m 

PERU — Continued 
[Obligationa  in  thouaanda  of  dollara] 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  research 

Agricultural   research   and   devek>p- 

ment 

Land  development^ 

Livestock  development 

Agrarian  reform 

Agricultural  economics 

Agricultural  credit  and  cooperatives 

Forestry  development 

Agricultural  extension 

Administration  and  General  Acooant- 

lr« 

Do_ 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

Industrial  management 

Private  enterprise  lUiiii  lii|iiiiiii[^fc 

Civil  aviation  advisory  servioea 

Transportation  development 

Labor  development 

Natk)nal  employment  service 

Cooperative  employment  servloe 

Labor  training 

Special  advisory  service 

Improvement  and  ATpawgW^  of  tiealth 

services 

Health  unit  operation. - 

Cooperative    tiealth   and    sanitation 

service 

General  administration - 

Indastrlal  training  (Peruvian  Army).. 

Rural  elementary  education 

Improvement  and  exptanslon  of  higher 

education   

Basic  educational  reform  and  develop- 
ment program 

Cooperative  service  In  education 

General  administration  service 

Normal  school  education 

Public  saltety... 

L>o_ 

Training    and    advisory    service    in 

pubhc  admlnLstratlon. — . 

Government  organisation  and  man- 

agemeot 

National  economic  planning 

Housing  and  urban  development 

Housing  oommissiaD 

Southern  Peru  regional  development.. 

Miscellaneous  training 

Administration  project 

Irrigation  engineer. 
Economic  planning.. 
Rural  development.. 
Technical  support.^ 


Fiscal 
year 
1062 


10 


SS8 


Fiscal 
year 
1063 

(esti- 
mated) 


22 

20 

56 

640 

20 

15 

17 



36 

103 

2 

2 

24 

......... 

580 

65 

319 

100 

52 

34 

120 

136 

260 

U 

S8 

72 

256 

87 

155 

34 

81 

47 

100 

160 

70 

0 

1.205 

28 

41 

S6 

120 

-54 

888 

72 

904 

88 

38 

520 

160 

326 

106 

60 

1.006 

130 

13 



38 



«3 

1 

3 

72» 


LOAN    AUTHOKIZATIONS 

[In  thoaaands  of  doihtfv] 


Development  loans  (as  of  June  31, 
1063): 

Lima,  water  and  sewage 

Feasibility  studies 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 

Republic  of  Peru,  flnandng  hous- 
ing for  persons  of  low  Income  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $48.700,000.. 

CoopereUva  de  Credito  Central 
del  Peru  (Government  of  Peru), 
small  loans  to  finance  housing, 
improved  land  use,  and  potable 
water  and  sanitation  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,000,000 

Asodadon  Mutual  de  Credito 
para  la  Vivienda  "El  Pueblo" 
(Oovemment  of  Peru),  con- 
struction of  housing  lor  families 
of  low  Income  of  an  estimated 
ooat  of  $2,000  300.... 

Universldad  Nadonal  Mayor  de 
San  Marcos  (Republic  of  Pera), 
ftnandng  the  Installation  of  a 
department  for  basic  sdenoes  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,002,000... 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of 
Apr.  30,1063): 

The  Peruvian  Corp.,  diesel  and 
locomotive  spare  parts_ 

Ind.  Quimas  Basicas,  eqaip- 
ment  to  produce  fertiliser,  etc... 

Fabrica  Alumino  Metales,  eqalp- 
ment  for  aluminum  fabricating.. 

Republic  of  Peril,  water  and  sewer 
facilities- 

Maroona  Minlnc  Co.,  ex] 
of  iron  ore  taefUtlea. 

Metalargica  Parran, 
oal  plant 


Fiscal 
year 
1062 


8,600 
3,000 


22,800 


1,000 


1,000 


1.800 
SOB 

611 
^800 
«M 
1.999 


Fiaoal 
jwar 

1968 


1.800 
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bOAir  ATTTROUZATioira — Continued 
[In  thoQtMwIii  of  doUanl 


FtMia 

rtma 

year 

Export-Import  Bank,  etc— Con. 

Maroona  Mlninc  Co.,  expaoalon 
o(  Iron  ore  beoeflcUUon  promm. 
Peruvian     Corp.,     Ltd.,     diesel 

DArtj                     . ........«-- 

1,2S0 
4.7M 

OTHl 


Sapportlng  asslstanoe:   Puno  amer- 

tency  rallef  loan  '.. 

Public  Law  4^0: 

Title    II:    Bread    srains.    coarse 

trains,  fats  and  oUs,  milk 

Title   III:    Beans,  kotter,  milk, 
bulcor,  eominea),  flour,  Ttfle- 

tableoi] 

Title  rv;  Br«ad  (rain,  feed  sraln, 

yege table  oil 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  A  pr  30. 1003) :  Indi- 
an Integration,  community  develop- 
ment, health  and  sanitation,  credit 
unions,  urban  community  action, 
saTlngs  and  loan  program.  Educa- 
tion: Art  foondatton;  educatkm, 
university  education,  and  social  de- 
Telopment 


«,000 

%3U 

xm 

2,000 

700 

-4.000 

»,670 

liSOO 
4,000 


1,000 


Conttngency  fund. 


TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO.  WEST  INDIES 
AND  EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 

[ObUcatlofu  in  thousands  of  doDarsj 


Development  grants 

Ptacal 
year 
IW3 

Fiscal 

1^ 

esti- 
mated 

Agriculture,  general . 

134 

17 

9 

23 

48 
34 
33 

143 
03 
H 
38 

48 

31 

130 

Handicraft  deveiopotent 

iTirtiiftXlal  fnftiftgMPent 

Meteorological  training 

Boad    development,    demonstration 
u><i  training               ... 

I/abor  trwining 

10 

Health  education „.„„.„.„. 

Education: 

General 

180 

Participants 

Economic  development  and  planning.. 
Public  service  training  forum 

15 

ao 

38 
30 

Windward    Islands,    adtailnistratlve 
services 

Eingineerlng  and  technical  serrioes 

66 

Technical  support . 

213 

300 

IX>Air   AXTTHOBIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiflnal 
1082 

Fiscal 
yMT 
1063 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (as  of  April 
30,  196S):  Oovemment  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago:  Sewerage  system 

0.000 

OTHXR 

Supporting  assistance: 

Rural  development:  St.  Lucia 

Cocoa    processing    facilltlee:    St 
Luda    

114 

•5 

3 
17 

71 

176 

147 

00 

06 

121 

^ 
27 

23 

Water   and   vegetable  products: 

Antlgi)a 

Teleoommunlcationa  adviser 

Electrification  survey  and  trans- 
mission lino  construction:  An- 
tigna 

46 

Cbaguaramas  Road 

3,000 

Road  equipment:  Antigua 

Millet  I  oad  resurfacing:  St.  Lucia. 

Road  construction  equipment 

Airport  Pepl  fence 

Hospital  sewage  disposal:  Antigua. 
Vocational  education.. 

Industrial  education:  Barbados. . . 

OTHn— continued 
(In  tboaaands  ef  dollars] 


Supporting  assistanoa— Con. 

Teacher    training    tacllitieK    8t 
Lucia. 

.  Liberal  arts  eoUMte:  Trinidad..... 
Teteron  Bay  fidntieB 

Kngin^n^nif  m  iina     

Fiscal  y««r  1068:  May  36  agreement 

ei(M:ut4>d  between  the  Oovemments 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the 
United  Stot«e  for  a  grant  of  $10,000,- 
000.1  The  local  currency  generated 
to  be  used  for  Chaguaramas  Road 
and  liberal  arts  cullege  as  Indicated 
above.  The  balance  to  bo  used  tor 
mutually  acceptable  activities,  such 
as  road  development,  iwrt  engineer- 
ing, and  low-cost  housing 

Public  Law  4«0: 

Title  II:  Coarse  grains 

Title  III:  Milk  

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30.  1063): 
Education,  recreation,  and  agricul- 
ture: St.  Lucia. 


FlMkl 


6,000 


78 


3,000 

46 
646 


C) 


« Contingency  fund. 
*  Less  than  $50,000. 


URUGUAY 

[Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  education  and  research 

Agricultural  natural  resources 

Assistance  In  developing  agriculture 

services. 

Improving  skills  and  productivity 


Meteorology... 

Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology 

Public  jaiety 

Assistance  in  development  planning.. 
Contract    studies    and    training    for 

Uruguay  planning  agency 

Assistance  in  public  administration... 
Technical  support 


Fiscal 
year 

1082 


301 
3 


3 

'67 


Fiscal 

esti- 
mated 


1,610 
340 


100 


1 

80 


LOAN    ATTTBORIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  loans   (as  of  June  21, 

1063) :  Home  construction 

Social  prorrcss  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31,  1963): 
Oobiemo   del   Departamento   de 
Montevideo:  Financing  of  sani- 
tation  works  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  >12,000.000 

Republic  of  Urumay:  Construc- 
tion of  housing  for  low-income 
families  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

»16,301,12.'* 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  (Apr.  30, 
1063): 
Republic    of    Uruguy:    Water 

supply. 

St.    Hermanos   Uruginy:   Coffee 

manufacturing  plant 

Banco  de  la  Re6ublica  Oriental 
del  Uruguay:  various... 


Fkoal 

ymr 

1982 


2,600 


1,900 
200 


Ftooal 
rear 
1988 


6,000 


hOOO 


6^000 


Public  Law  480: 

Title  I:  Tobacco 

1,000 

> 

Title  II:  Grains,  milk  products, 

fat4<,  And  Ol)' 

m 

Title    III:  Beans,    milk,    flour, 
com  meal 

386 

6«Mi 

Peace   Corps   (as  of  Apr.  30,  1068): 
Agriculture  exten.sion:    Home  eco- 
nomics  

(1) 

i  Less  than  860,000. 


VENEZUELA 
[Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


and 


Rural  improvement 

Industrie  development 

Industrial  resources  survey 

Labor  program 

National     manpower    training 
development  

Hospital  maiutenauoe  advisory 
ices 

Hospital  oonstructioa  and  equipment. 

Rural  health  and  environment^  sani- 
tation  

Vocational  educatloo 

Runil  education . 

Public  safety 

Government  management  assistance.. 

Economic  planning. 

Housing - 

Technical  support 


Fiscal 
year 
1083 


Fiscal 
year 
1063. 
estl. 

mated 


LOAN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Devek>pment  loans  (as  of  June  21, 
1068): 

Superv  ised  agricultural  credit 

Shun  clearance  and  k)w.coet  hous- 
ing  

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  (as  of 
May  31. 1063): 
Banco  Obrero  de  Venezuela  (Gov- 
ernment of  Venetucia):  Financ- 
ing of  rural  housing  for  persons 
of  low  income  through  self-help 
system  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

846,960,000 

Republic  of  Venezuela:  Financing 
of  potable  water  systems  for  330 
towns  of  an  estimated  cost  of 

820.000,000 

Instltuto  Naclonal  de  Obras  Sani- 
tarias  (Government  of  Vene- 
cuela):  Financing  of  potable 
water  system  far  66  towns  of  an 

estimated  cost  of  $21,000  000 

Banco  Obrero  de  Venezuela  (Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela):  Con- 
struction of  housing  for  families 
of  low  income  of  an  estimated 

cost  of  $14,028.000 

Instltuto  AKrarlo  Naclonal  (Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela) :  Financ- 
ing a  program  of  consolidation 
of  rural  settlements  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $80,078,880 

Universidad  de  Oriente,  de  Vene- 
zuela (Corporacidn  Venezotena 
de  Fomento):  Financing  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  science  and 
technok)gy  of  an  estimated  cost 

of  $2,400  000 

Export-Import  loans  (as  of  Apr.  30, 
1063):  C.A.  Venezolana  de  Pulpa  y 
Papel:  (Construction  of  pulp  bleach- 
ing plant,  power  transformed  sub- 
station and  steam  reduction  sub- 
station)  


Fiscal 
y«er 
1982 


10,000 


12.000 
10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Fiscal 
year 
1063 


30,000 


10,000 


1.000 


480 


OTHl 


Emergency 


Supporting    assistance: 

Public  Safotv  1 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  II:  Wheat,  commeal,  floor, 

milk,  ond  vegetable  oil 

Title  III:  Commoal,  flour,  l)cans, 
milk,  buleur,  and  vpftrtuble  oil.. 
Title    IV:    Feed    gralnJ,    cotton, 
dairy  products,  rice,  and  vege- 
table oil 

Peace  Corps  (as  of  Apr.  30,  19631: 
YMCA,  university  education,  Af.Tl- 
cultural  o\tpn."'lon,  secondary  school 
RnKlish  icachinK,  and  physical  edu- 
cation and  rccreution 


440 

1,940 

11,600 
800 


>  Contingency  fund. 


1963 


ROCAP 
[Obligations  in  thousands  of  doUan] 


Development  graata 

FiM»l 

yesr 

1063 

Fiscal 
year 
1883, 
aatl- 

mated 

Physical  planning  in frastnictore 

Miinpower  Inventory  and  training  .. 



168 

Cansus 

('ada.stral  survey..    



388 
830 

(Intnill  rr>flnrin|  plunnlng    . 

108 

Public  a<lmlnLstration 

188 

H  Igher  educat  ion 

680 

Textbook  production 

Industrial  productivity  and  manaca- 
inent 

....—. 

610 

340 

3 

Mobile  rural  health 

Civil  aviation                     ._         



1.660 
400 

Technical  support , 



340 
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LOAN    AX7THOUZATIONS 

[In  ttiousandB  of  dollars] 


Fltcal 
year 
1063 

Fiscal 
year 

1063 

Development  loans  (us  of  June  21, 
1963):  Central  American  Bank,  lor 
economic  Integration  foasibility 
studies 

xsoo 

Social  progress  trust  fund  loans  (as  of 
May  31, 1063):  Universities  of  Costa 
Kica,  Guatemala.  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  (Govern- 
ments of  Cosu  Rica,  Guatemala,  El 
Sal  vador.  Honduras  and  N  ioaragua) : 
Financing  a  program  of  de%'elop- 
ment  of  basic  sciences  of  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10333,000 

X9U 

REGIONAL 
[Obligations  in  tboaaands  of  dollars] 


Development  grants 


Agriculture^ leaderstiip  traintag  (farm- 
er's imion) 

Aviation  (Panama) 

Lalx)r  society  developmrnt.. 

Malaria  eradication  (Peru) . 

Water  supply  (I'em) 

Regional  health  consultant  (Jamaica)— 

Higher  educition  (Costa  Rioa) 

Police  Academy  (Panama) 

Public  administration  adviser  on  tax 

(.Panama) 

RpRional  public  consultant  (Peru) 

Public  administration  (Peru). 

iieglonal  housing  ( N  icaragtia) 

Credit  union  training 

Regional  Andean  center  (Pera) 

Support  of  statistical  work  of  perma- 
nent secretariat  (Guateuiala) 

Technical  aids  center  (Mexloo) 

U.S.  book  exchange.. 

Cooperati\'v  training  (Puerto  Rico)... 

Marketing  seminar  (Bratil) 

Regional  workshop  (Cosu  Rica) 

Seminars  and  worksbops 

Technical  consultants  and  audio\'isual 

support 

3d  country  training  (Mexico). 

Teacher  training . 

Science  books .. 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agrictil- 

tural  Sciences 

ATiierican  Institute  of  Free  Lat>or  De- 
velopment  

Civil  engineering  traintaig 

Aided  self-lu'lp  housing  evaluation.... 

Tublic  administration 

I'uace  Corps:  Community  develo[>- 

nient • 

Lp.»Rue  of  Women  Voters:  Women's 

l«^<lershlp  trntnlng . . 

Housing    oonstructioa    statistics 

Development  of  commercial  ttandards 

National  Science  Foundation:  Sum- 

mer  Teacher   Institute  in    Science 

and  Diatlioniatics ,. 

I'lierto  Rico  labor  .-itati^tics  training.. 
Water  Supply:  Management  traininf. 

National  Rural  Electric:  Oo-ops 

National  Academy  of  Science .. 

C  ommittee  for  Higher  Eduoatlsn  ta 
Latin  America  A otdemlc  Journals... 


Fiscal 
year 
1083 


FIsnl 
year 
1963. 
esti- 
mated 


183 

186 

168 

*»*»>— *a 

380 

23 

.......* 

13 

— mm 

39 

3 

__ 

388 

800 

18 

18 

— •• 

23 

....»..•« 

SI 

^__«.« 

160 

106 

40 

46 

400 

828 

90 

80 

606 

10 

48 

•> 

38 

181 

94 

sso 

360 

366 

1,110 

380 

30 

30 

168 

300 
160 
200 


4W 

80 

86 

ISO 

388 

40 


Development  grants 


Inter- American  Centtf ,  Loyola:  Lead- 
ership for  social  developmeut 

Puerto  Rico  University: 

Labor  relations  traininf 

Medical  training 

Public  administration  tnlnlnK 

Rutgers  Universitv:  Urban  [voblaiis.. 

Tax  advisory  service 

Health  sUtislics 

Mexican  l>ook 

Re^ooal  credit  union  development 

lAOS:  Natural  resources  survey 

Urban  development 

Cooperative  advisory  svvioe  far  or- 
ganization of  co-ops  of  Americas 

Cooperative  advisory  serviee  for  indi- 
vidual co-ops 

Land-grant  college  coordlnatlcm 

Johns  Hopkins:  Economics  of  health 

planning 

Consus. 

Labor  administration  seminar 

Scholarship  survey 

Co-op  League:  To  set  up  organization 

of  co-ops 

Pilot  food  processing  stirvey 

Housing  advisory  servloe 

Advisory    services:  Andean    Indian 

development 

Child  feeding 

HOPE 

OAS: 

European  feDowsblps 

Technieal  cooperation  program. 

Information  program 

PAHO 

Civil  aviation 

Commerce  advisory  committee  for  the 

Alliance  for  Progress 

BEMLA    (center   for   economic  and 
monetary  studies  for  Latin  America) 


Flsosl 
Fiscal      year 
year        196>, 
1962       esti- 
mated 


30 

80 

300 

60 

20 

80 

80 

40 

200 

60 

180 

345 

90 

25 

80 
66 

26 
30 

30 

15 

130 

3S 
900 

1,040 

810 
3,800 
1,800 
3.800 

300 

75 
130 


BRITISH  OULANA 
[Obligations  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Development  giants 


Shrimp  and  fisheries 

Apriculture  project 

Industrial      development     advisory 

service.. 

Road  devetopment 

Enffineerine  analysis  survey,  Berbice 

River  Bar 

Civil  aviation 

Trade  union  seminar 

Filaria  control. 

Health  service  training,  opentlon  and 

advisory  services 

Voeational  education. 

Public  safety  (civil  police  training) 

Public  admlnistratfcjB,  local  govem- 

nent 

Town     planning     and     community 

development 

Qovemment  information  service 

Technical     assistance     development 

organization 

Tedinioal  support 

Hydropower  survey 


Fiscal 
year 
1963 


17 
117 

2 
31 

864 

6 

21 

47 

m 

61 
3 


6 
4 

29 
171 


Fiscal 
year 
1983, 
esti- 
mated 


10 
115 


BRITISH  HONDURAS 
(Obligations  In  thousands  of  dollar^ 


Development  grants 


Agricultural  development.. 

Industrial  training 

Education— OeneraJ 

Vocational  training 

Housing  development. 

Tectinlcal  support 


fin  thousands  of  doOsrs] 


Fiscal 
year 
1903 

Fiscal 
year 
1063 

Peace  Corps   (as  of  Apr.   SO,   1063): 
Primary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
edueatlOB 

108 

200 

SURINAM 
[ObUgatlons  in  tfaoossnds  of  dollar^ 

Development  grants 

Fiscal 
year 
1062 

Fiscal 

B 

mated 

Agricultural  and  natural  resources 

Tnriiistry  and  mining 

136 
13 
21 

122 
12 
17 
14 
45 

130 
13 

Public  health .. 

1 
40 

Visual  alds_ 

Administrative  services 

Araadevelopmnnt             ,      . 

Aided  self-help  bousing 

Housing 7. .. 

40 

Cooperative  servloe: 

Grant 

» 

78 

Administration 

15 

Technical  support 

U 

15 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


PubUc  Law  480:  Title  HI— ConmMal, 
flour,  vegetable  oH 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  c(»iseat  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remaiics  a  very  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Ambivalence 
on  Yugoslavia"  published  in  today's  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Ambivalxncz  on  Yuooslavia 

^         Oeorge  F.  Kennan's  statement  on  his  tin- 

2)0     happy  experiences  as  American  Ambassador 

s     in  Belgrade   reminds  us  once  again  of  the 

2     BchlBophrenla  In  this  country's  policy  toward 

*®     Yugoslavia.     Since  1950,  under  both  Demo- 

2QQ     cratlc  and  R^ublican  Presidents,  the  offlcial 

60     attitude  of  the  White  House  toward  Yugo- 

slavla  has  been  one  of  friendship,  an  attitude 

^     reflected  tangibly  by  hundreds  of  million*  of 
dollars  of  economic  and  military  aid  as  well 
30     as,  most  recently,  by  the  reception  of  Presl- 
dent  Tito  by  President  Kennedy  In  Washing- 
ton. 

iso         ^  contrast,  Ck>ngres8   has  seemed  to  be 

390  tending  toward  a  policy  almost  of  vendetta 
_____  against  Yugoslavia.  Last  year  It  asked  for 
an  end  to  Yugoslavia's  most-favored-natlon 
status.  If  the  President  had  acted  on  this 
pr(^>oeal — he  has  successfully  resisted  it 
thus    far — the    result    would    have    been    a 

doubling    or    tripling    at    American    tariffs 

y^^       against  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  com- 

^^      modities  we  buy  from  the  Yugoslavs.    Trade 

1963        In    both   directions   would   have   been    dls- 

estl-        rupted.    This  year  the  House  has  already  re- 

™«**d      jected  President  Kennedy's  request  for  a  re- 

versal    of   last   year's   directive;    unless   the 

10     Senate  backs  him  up.  he  will  doubtless  have 

to  accede  to  this  unwise  policy  In  the  com- 

*     Ing  months. 

3Q        The  Congressmen  pushing  for  maximum 

40     enmity  .against  Yugoslavia  are  engaged  In  a 

primitive  antioommtinlsm  which  refuses  to 
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make  <Uitinctiotu  or  to  understand  vubtle- 
Uea,  In  a  spirit  reminiscent  of  tlie  old  fron- 
tiersmen's motto,  "The  only  good  Indian  U 
a  dead  Indian."  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  have  all  understood 
that  Tugoalav  communism  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  Soviet  or  Chinese  com- 
munism, and  that  Belgrade — since  it  broke 
with  Moecow  In  1948 — has  been  no  threat  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  Communist  bloo 
Is  today  In  disarray.  It  Is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure related  to  the  Yugoslav  stand  against 
Stalinist  dlcUUon. 

friendship  with  Yugoslavia  serves  Amer- 
ican Interests  today  ss  it  has  for  over  a 
decade.  We  fall  to  see  why  Congreas  can- 
not understand  a  policy  line  that  has  been 
fruitful  for  many  years — the  repudiation  of 
which  would  Btirely  drive  Belgrade  closer 
than  ever  to  Moscow. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHKBY.  Mr.  President,  it 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clodc  and  19  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, November  6.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  5  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  1963: 

In  tux  Akjct 

The  foUowlng-named  oOcers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3443  and  8447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Howard  York.  031S41. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  William  Oebom  Kinnard. 
031900,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Edward  Johnson,  3d. 
019S84,  UJB.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Oeorge  Pa\il  Sampson,  043926, 
UJ5.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Carl  Oarrlaon,  030144. 
VS.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Graham  Zlerdt,  O306S3, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Harry  George  Woodbxiry,  Jr.,  0314S2, 
U.8.  Army. 

Col.  Paxil  Alfred  Fyyerelsen.  089089,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.8.  Army) . 

Col.  Byron  Ludwlg  Steger,  019M1,  Medical 
Corps,  UJS.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Ifabry  Williams,  021801,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  UJ9.  Army). 

Ool.  George  Bibbs  Pickett,  Jr.,  O23032. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  George  Ciocolella,  034117. 
Army  ot  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  091731,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
UB.  Army). 

Col.  Livingston  Nelson  Taylor,  Jr.,  03186S, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army) . 


Col.  John  Keith  Boles,  Jr.,  022028,  Army 
of  the  United  Sttaes  (Ueutenant  colonel. 
UJS.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Schuyler  Hardin,  023136,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJ3.  Army). 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  6, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

James  5:  16:  The  supplication  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much. 

Almighty  Ood,  whose  divine  will  Is  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  acknowledge  that  we  are  con- 
strained by  Thy  love  and  compelled  by 
our  needs  to  turn  to  Thee  in  prayer  be- 
cause we  have  nowhere  else  to  go  and 
Thou  alone  canst  give  us  iieace  and 
power. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  fac- 
ing difficult  tasks  and  heavy  responsibili- 
ties which  are  chastening  our  spirits  and 
teaching  us  humility  and  bringing  our 
minds  and  hearts  down  from  their  pride 
and  complacent  self -righteousness. 

Grant  that  we  may  seek  Thee  earnest- 
ly, beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  wisdom  to 
imderstand  Thy  will,  insight  to  lead  us 
when  the  way  is  dark,  strength  to  per- 
form our  duties  faithfully,  and  courage 
to  sustain  us  in  times  of  tragedy  and 
tribulation. 

Create  within  us  those  desires  which 
Thou  dost  delight  to  satisfy  for  our  con- 
science indicts  and  convicts  us  that  we 
are  often  so  self-willed  and  our  wills  are 
not  in  tune  with  Thine. 

In  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  we  of- 
fer our  prayers  and  dedicate  our  lives. 
Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  November  4. 1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

H  Jt.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  UJS. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for  an 
Increase  in  the  Btuik's  authorized  capital 
stock; 

HJl.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  avaUable  to  the  States  pxir- 
suant  to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1968  and  title  XU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored 
to  the  Treasury;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  (Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  3,000  additional 
copies  of  clvU  rights  hearings. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1241.  An  act  to  require  annual  reports 
Instead  of  quarterly  reports  under  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  Liquida- 
tion Act; 

S.  1686.  An  act  to  amend  section  375  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  relaUng 
to  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices;  and 

S.  2238.  An  act  to  change  the  requirements 
for  the  annual  meeting  date  for  national 
banks. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  U.S.  Government."  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  64-6. 


VENUE  IN  TORT  CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  request  from  the  Senate: 

Ordered.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  the  bill  (HJl.  3985)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
venue  generally"  together  with  aU  accom- 
panying papers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OP  HON.  JOHN  P.  SHEL- 
LEY AS  MAYOR  OF  SAN  FRANCJISCO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  very 
happy  to  learn  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Jack 
Shelley,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  vote  was 
120,000  to  81,000.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Jack  had  to  fight  an  uphill  battle 
because  he  had  none  of  the  local  news- 
papers with  him.  The  vote  was  heavy; 
over  70  percent  of  it  turned  out. 


FREE    WORLD   SHIPS    CALLING   ON 
COMMUNIST  CUBA'S  PORTS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  long  been  concerned  over  the 
number  of  free  world  ships  calling  on 
Communist  Cuba's  ports.    I  have  repeat- 
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edly  urged  that  our  allies  end  their  com- 
merce with  Cuba,  and  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  bring  about  an 
end  of  their  shipping  to  Cuba,  or  loss  of 
the  privilege  of  carrying  goods  to  or  from 
U.S.  ports. 

The  burden  on  Russia  of  having  to 
carry  more  goods  to  Cuba  is  beginning 
to  be  apparent  as  a  result  of  some  de- 
crease in  allied  shipping  to  Cuba  in  the 
past  2  months.  Latest  reports  indicate 
that  in  September  29  allied  ships  called 
on  Cuban  ports,  as  comp>ared  to  36  Rus- 
sian stops.  Octobers  figures,  which  are 
still  incomplete,  indicate  that  25  calls 
were  made  by  free  world  ships,  while 
there  were  42  stops  made  by  Russian 
ships  at  Cuba  harbors. 

It  is  clear  that  if  allied  shipping  de- 
creases, then  Russian  shipping  to  Cuba 
must  increase  if  Castro  is  to  be  sup- 
ported. One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
shipping  figures  from  the  beginning  of 
this  year  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
Now  is  the  time  to  end  all  allied  shipping 
to  Cuba,  and  I  urge  action  to  be  taken 
on  my  bill.  HR.  7687,  that  will  bring 
about  an  end  to  free  world  shipping  to 
Castro.  If  we  can  persuade  our  allies  to 
end  all  of  their  shipping  to  Cuba,  the 
burden  to  Russia  of  supplying  that  Red 
island  will  greatly  increase.  She  will 
have  to  divert  part  of  her  fleet  from 
other  areas  of  Communist  influence  to 
supply  Castro.  Already  Russia  is  ex- 
pressing concern  and  discontent  with  the 
increased  cost  and  effort  to  maintain 
Castro. 

As  long  as  communism  exists  in  this 
hemisphere,  there  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Congress  will  enact  H.R. 
7687,  I  feel  we  will  have  taken  an  im- 
portant positive  step  toward  the  end  of 
Communist  domination  in  Cuba  and  its 
potential  threat  to  this  hemisphere. 


AIXJOURNMENT    OVER    PROM    FRI- 
DAY TO  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Monday  next  is  Veterans' 
Day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Friday,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  POWER,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6143, 
COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FAdLTTIES 
ACT  If 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 


6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  financing  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  190] 


Abernethy 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Anderson 

Hays 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Arends 

Healey 

Rodlno 

Avery 

Hoimeld 

St.  Onge 

Baring 

Hosmer 

Schenck 

Bass 

Jennings 

Scott 

Bates 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shelley 

Berry 

Karth 

Sbeppard 

Blatnlk 

Kllbum 

Slkes 

Bruce 

Klrwan 

SUer 

Burkhalter 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Burton 

Kyi 

Smith,  Iowa 

CeUer 

Landrum 

Staebler 

Chamberlain 

Leslnskl 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Lindsay 

Stubblefleld 

Dague 

Long,  La. 

Taloott 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mallllard 

Tliompeon,  La. 

Denton 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Derwlnskl 

May 

Thomberry 

Donobue 

Michel 

Tuten 

Dowdy 

MiUer,  N.T. 

Ullman 

Everett 

Moorhead 

Watts 

Felghan 

Morrison 

Weaver 

Plndley 

Nix 

WestUnd 

Foreman 

O'Brien.  Ill 

wnarton 

Forrester 

Passman 

White 

Fuqua 

PhUbin 

Whltener 

Oarmatz 

PUcher 

Whltten 

Olalmo 

Pimle 

Wldnall 

Goodllng 

Puclnskl 

WlUlams 

Gubser 

Rains 

Wlnstead 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wyman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE,  CO^fMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  PAClUnES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

CONITKENCE  Repokt  (H.  Rept.  No.  884) 
The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis-  . 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  financing  the  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, or  Improvement  of  needed  aca- 
demic and  related  facilities  in  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  institutions,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  reconunend  and  do  reconunend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  "That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963*. 

"Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire that  this  and  future  generations  of 
American  youth  be  assured  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  fullest  development  of  their 
inteUectual  capacities,  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  jeopardized  unless  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  accom- 
modate rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  and  declares  that  these 
needs  are  so  great  and  these  steps  so  xirgent 
that  it  is  incvimbent  upon  the  Nation  to  take 
positive  and  inmiediate  action  to  meet  these 
needs  through  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  graduate  and 
undergraduate  institutions,  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges,  and  technical  institutes. 
in  providing  certain  academic  facilities. 

"TrrLX  I GKANT8  FO*  CONBTKUCTION  OF  VNOES- 

GaADUATi  ACADEinc  FAcnjms 

"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sxc.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Commissioner' )  shall  carry  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a 
program  of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  academic 
faculties  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  svim  of  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.  In  addition  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  \ui- 
der  the  preceding  sentence,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  for  making  such  grants  the 
difference  (if  any)  Isetween  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  preceding  fiscal  years  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  sums  which  were  ap- 
propriated for  such  preceding  years  under 
such  sentence. 

"(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  reservation  as  provided  In  section  109 
untU  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated. 

"Allotments 

"Sac.  103.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year,  28 
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per  centxun  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  In  the  maimer  prescribed  by  section 
108  for  iiae  In  providing  academic  facilities 
for  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  Institutes.  The  remainder  of  the 
funds  BO  appropriated  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  In  the  md&ner  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  104  for  xise  In  providing 
academic  facilities  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  institutes. 

"AUotmenta  to  States  for  public  community 
Colleges  and  Public  Technical  Institutes 

"Sao.  108.  (a)  The  funds  to  be  aUotted  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  use  In  providing  academic 
faoUitles  for  public  community  colleges  and 
pubUc  technical  institutes  shall  be  aUotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
per  p«nK>n  and  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  of  the  respective  States.  Such  al- 
lotments shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  funds  being  allotted  as  the  prod- 
uct of — 

"(1)  the  niunber  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

"(2)  The  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mixied  under  subsection  (d) )  bear  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  e«ch  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  available, 
tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as 
determined  under  sections  10e(b)(S)  and 
401(d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  approved 
projects  for  the  ccmstructlon  of  academic 
facilities  within  such  State  for  public  com- 
mtmlty  colleges  and  public  technical  In- 
stitutes. Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  shall  remain 
available  for  reservation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion lOe  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  In  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1066. 
and  the  sueoseding  fiscal  year,  which  are  not 
reserved  as  provided  in  section  109  by  the 
dose  of  the  nMcsd  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  c:k>mmis- 
sloner,  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  the  States  which,  as  determined  by 
the  CTommlssloner,  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  provid- 
ing academic  facilities  for  public  community 
colleges  or  public  technical  institutes. 
Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  reservation  \mtll  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally 
allotted. 

"(d)  Pew  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  in- 
come per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  In- 
eluding  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Ouam),  except  that 
(1)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
toes  than  .38^  or  more  than  M%,  (11)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Siunoa,  and  Ouam  shall 
be  .06%,  and  (ill)  the  allotment  ratio  of  any 
State  shall  be  .60  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the 
Oommissioner  finds  that  the  cost  of  school 
constnKtion  In  such  State  exceeds  twice  the 
median  of  such  costs  in  all  the  States  as 
determined  by  him  on  the  basis  of  an  index 
of  the  average  p«  pupil  cost  of  constructing 
minimum  school  facllittes  in  the  States  as 
d«t«miteed  for  such  fiscal  year  tmder  sec- 
tion 16(8)  of  the  Act  of  September  38.  1060, 
as  amended  (20  XJB.C.  046),  or,  in  the  Ck>m- 
mlssioner's  discretion,  on  the  bfuls  of  such 
Index  and  such  other  statistics  and  data  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  deem  adequate  and 
appropriate;  and 


"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commlsaloner  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  incomes  per  person  of  the  States 
and  of  all  the  States  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  calendar  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  'high  school  graduate' 
means  a  person  who  has  received  formal  rec- 
ognition (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  similar 
means)  from  an  approved  school  for  success- 
ful completion  of  four  years  of  education  be- 
yond the  first  eight  years  of  schoolwork.  or 
for  demonstration  of  equivalent  achieve- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
nvunber  of  high  school  graduates  shall  be 
limited  to  the  number  who  graduated  in  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
interpretation  of  the  definition  of  'high 
school  graduate'  shall  fall  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner. 

"Allotments  to  States  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes 

"Sac.  104.  (a)  Of  the  funds  to  be  aUotted 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in  providing  aca- 
demic facilities  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  pubUc  technical  institutes  (1)  one- 
half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-half  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  such 
States  bears  to  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  such  institutions  in  all  the 
States;  and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half  shall 
be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  to  twelve 
(both  inclusive)  of  schools  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  grades  in  schools  in  all  the  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  (A)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  and  (11)  the  full-time  equiva- 
lent of  the  number  of  part-time  students  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations;  and  (B)  determina- 
tions as  to  enrollment  under  either  clause 
(1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  by  the  Cocnmlasloner  on  the  basis  of 
data  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such  en- 
rollment are  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  Shan  be  available,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  deter- 
mined under  sections  108(b)  (3)  and  401(d) ) 
of  the  development  cost  of  approved  projects 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
within  such  State  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  institutes.  Sums 
aUotted  to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1064,  shall  remain  available  for  res- 
ervation as  provided  in  section  109  until  the 
close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to 
the  sums  aUotted  to  such  State  for  such  next 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  All  amounts  aUotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are  not 
reserved  as  provided  in  section  100  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  the  States  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without 


delay  any  amounts  so  reaUotted  for  provid- 
ing academic  faoillUes  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  other  than  public  oommu- 
nity  coUeges  and  public  technical  institutes. 
Amounu  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  reservation  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally 
aUotted. 

"State  commissioners  and  plans 

"Sxc.  108.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  institutions  <^  higher 
education  (including  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes)  in  the  State,  or.  If  no 
such  State  agency  exists,  shall  establish  such 
a  State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
established  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'State  commission'),  a  State  plan 
for  such  participation.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  conunisslon; 

"(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  section  107,  objective  standards  and 
methods  (A)  for  determining  the  relative 
priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  the  con- 
str\iction  of  academic  faclUtles  submitted  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the 
State,  and  (B)  for  determining  the  Federal 
share  of  the  development  cost  of  each  such 
project  other  than  a  project  for  a  public 
community  college  or  public  technical  insti- 
tute (unless  such  plan  provides  for  a  uniform 
Federal  share  for  all  such  projects); 

"(3)  provides  that  the  funds  aUotted  (or 
reaUotted)  for  any  year  under  section  lOS 
win  be  available  only  for  use  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  faciUties  for  public 
commvmlty  coUeges  and  public  technical  In- 
stitutes, and  that  funds  allotted  (or  real- 
lotted)  for  any  year  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 104  win  be  available  only  for  use  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities  for  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  other  than  pub- 
Uc oommunity  colleges  and  public  technical 
Institutes; 

"(4)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  methods  to  eUglble  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  It  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and  (B)  for  approv- 
ing and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner, 
in  the  order  of  such  priority,  applications 
covering  such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certi- 
fying to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share, 
determined  by  the  State  commission  under 
the  State  plan,  of  the  development  cost  of 
the  project  involved; 

"(6)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  commission  as  to 
the  priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to 
any  other  determination  of  the  State  com- 
mission adversely  affecting  such  applicant; 
and 

"(e)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  commission  under  this  title,  and 
(B)  for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  during  each 
of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  program 
under  this  title  in  such  amounts  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plans  approved 
under  this  title,  including  expenses  which 
he  determines  were  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  plans. 
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"Eligibility  for  grants 
"SBC.  106.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  facility  under  this 
title  (1)  in  the  case  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  other  than  a  public  com- 
munity college  or  public  technical  institute, 
only  if  such  construction  is  limited  to  struc- 
tures, or  portions  thereof,  especially  designed 
for  instruction  or  research  in  the  natxiral  or 
physical  sciences,  mathematics,  modem  for- 
eign languages,  or  engineering,  or  for  use  as 
a  library,  and  (2)  only  if  such  construction 
will,  either  alone  or  together  with  other  con- 
struction to  be  undertaken  within  a  reason- 
able time,  (A)  result  in  an  urgently  needed 
substantial  expansion  of  the  institution's 
student  enrollment  capacity,  or  (B)  in  the 
case  of  a  new  institution  of  higher  education, 
result  in  creating  urgently  needed  enrollment 
capacity. 

"Basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities  and 
Federal  share 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
which  the  iM-ovislons  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing relative  priorities  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  ths  appUcatlon  of  such  stand- 
ards and  methods  to  such  projects  under 
such  plans,  shall  be  subject.  Such  basic 
criteria  (1)  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  title  while 
leaving  opportunity  and  flexibility  for  the 
development  of  State  plan  standards  and 
methods  that  will  best  accommodate  the 
varied  needs  of  institutions  in  the  several 
States,  and  (2)  shaU  give  special  considera- 
tion to  expansion  <^  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, such  regulations  may  establish 
additional  and  appropriate  basic  criteria,  in- 
cluding provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  institutions  are  effectively 
utilizing  existing  facilities,  provision  for  al- 
lowing State  plans  to  group  or  provide  for 
grouping,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  facilities 
or  institutions  acoording  to  functional  or 
educational  type  for  priority  purposes,  and, 
in  view  of  the  national  objectives  of  this  Act, 
provision  for  considering  the  degree  to  which 
the  institution  serves  students  from  two  or 
more  States  or  from  outside  the  United 
States;  and  in  no  event  shall  an  Institution's 
readiness  to  admit  such  out-of-State  stu- 
dents be  considered  as  a  priority  factor  ad- 
verse to  such  Institution. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regvUation  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  any  eligible  project  under  this 
title  within  a  State  other  than  a  jH-oject  for 
a  public  community  college  or  public  tech- 
nical institute,  to  which  criteria  the  ap- 
plicable standards  and  methods  set  forth  in 
the  State  plan  for  such  State  shall  conform 
In  the  absence  of  a  uniform  statewide  Fed- 
eral share  specified  in  or  pursuant  to  such 
plan.  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  other  than  a 
pubUc  community  college  or  public  technical 
institute,  the  Federal  share  shall  in  no  event 
exceed  33  V^  per  centum  of  Its  development 
cost;  and  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  public 
community  college  or  public  technical  Insti- 
tute, the  Federal  share  shall  be  40  per  centum 
of  its  development  cost. 

"(c)  Section  4  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  shall  apply  to  the  prescription  of 
regulations  under  this  section,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  thereof. 
"Applications  for  grmnts  and  conditions  for 
approval 

"Sic.  108.  (a)  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under 
this  title  shaU  submit  applications  therefor 
at  such  time  or  times  smd  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
such  applications  shall  contain  such  infor- 


mation as  may  be  required  by  c«'  pursuant  to 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  the  determinations 
required  to  be  made  by  him  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  faclUty  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)   if— 

"(1)  the  project  is  an  eligible  project  as 
determined  under  section  106; 

"(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission; 

"(3)  the  State  conunisslon  has  certified 
to  the  Conunlssloner,  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project,  and  svifBcient  funds 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  applicable  allotment  of  the  State  (in- 
cluding any  applicable  reallotment  to  the 
State); 

"(4)  the  project  has,  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  is 
higher  than  that  of  aU  other  projects  within 
such  State  (chargeable  to  the  same  aUot- 
ment)  which  meet  aU  the  requirements  of 
this  section  (other  than  this  clause)  and 
for  which  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been 
reserved; 

"(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an 
economical  manner  and  wlU  not  be  of  elab- 
orate or  extravagant  design  or  materials; 
and 

"(6)  the  Conunlssloner  determines  that 
(In  addition  to  the  assurance  required  by 
section  403  and  such  assurance  as  to  title 
to  the  site  as  he  may  deem  necessary)  the 
application  contains  cff  is  by  supported  by 
satisfactory  assxirances — 

"(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  wUl  be  used  solely  for  defraying 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  such  application, 

"(B)  that  sufilcient  funds  wiU  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  academic  facUity  upon  completion,  and 

"(C)  that  the  faclUty  wiU  be  used  as  an 
academic  faclUty  during  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Federal  Interest  therein  (as  defined 
in  section  404). 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Conunlssloner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

"Amount  of  grant — Payment 

"Sbc.  100.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  ap- 
pUcable  aUotment  (including  any  applicable 
reallotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits 
of  such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  (ascertained  by 
him  under  section  108(b)(3))  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such 
application.  The  Conunlssloner  shaU  pay 
such  reserved  amount,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  be 
may  determine.  The  CcHnmlssioner's  res- 
ervation of  any  amount  under  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him,  either  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
covering  such  project  or  upon  revision  of  the 
estimated  development  cost  of  a  project 
with  respect  to  which  such  reservation  was 
made,  and  In  the  event  of  an  upward  re- 
vision of  such  estimated  cost  approved  by 
him  he  may  reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the 
added  cost  only  from  the  applicable  aUot- 
ment (or  reaUotment)  available  at  the  time 
of  such  approval. 

"Administration  of  State  plan* 

"Skc.  110.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  dls{4>prove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 


without  first  affording  the  State  cottunlssion 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportiinlty  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  secUon  106(a) ,  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  untU  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"Judicial  revietp 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  106(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  110(b) ,  su^  State 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  tor  the  circuit  in  which  su^  State 
is  located.  The  summons  and  notice  of  ap- 
peal may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  ITie  Commissioner  shall  forthwltb 
certify  and  file  in  the  court  ttit  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  and  the  reocwd  on  whl^ 
he  based  his  action. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  su];^ported  by  substantial  evidence, 
ahaU  be  oonclualve;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Conunlssloner  to  take  fiirther  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shaU  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  t\u- 
ther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  wv^'ft*^ 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  The  oourt  shaU  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Conunlssloner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Hw  judg- 
ment of  the  oourt  shaU  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  {Movided 
in  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code.  secUon  1364. 

"rnxx  n— <auNTB  rom  ooMsmucnoK  or 
CBAouATS  ACAonac  rAcmmi 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  perscxmel  criticaUy 
needed  by  the  community,  industry,  govern- 
ment, research,  and  teaching,  the  Coounls- 
sloner  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  ea<^  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  make  construction  grants  to 
assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to  im- 
prove existing  graduate  schools  and  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers,  and  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers  of  excellence. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1964.  and  ths  sum  of 
$60,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.  Sxinu  so 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1064,  shaU  remain  available  for  grants 
under  this  title  ujitU  the  end  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"Grants 
"Sbc.  303.  (a)  Orants  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  institutions  at  higher  education 
and  to  cooperative  graduate  osnter  boards 
to  assist  them  to  meet  the  development  costs 
for  projects  for  construction  of  scademtc 
faculties  for  graduate  schools  and  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers.  Such  grants  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  at  such 
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Ume  or  times.  In  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  sccompanled  by  such  Information  a* 
the  Oooimlssloner  flnds  necessary  to  detar- 
mln«  eUglbUlty  Xor  the  grants  and  the 
amoxints  ther«of. 

"(b)  Oraata  under  this  title  for  construc- 
tion at  academic  facilities  may  not  exceed 
33  V^  per  centum  of  the  development  ooet  of 
any  such  ooostructlon  project. 

"(c)(1)  The  CommlMloaer  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  without  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  established  under  section  303. 

"(3)  In  detemUnlng  whether  to  approve 
applications  for  grants  under  this  title,  the 
order  in  which  to  approve  such  applica- 
tions, and  the  amount  of  the  grants,  the 
CXMnmlasloner  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  projects  will  contribute 
to  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title  and 
also  the  extent  to  which  they  will  aid  In 
attaining  a  wider  distribution  throughout 
the  United  States  of  graduate  schools  and 
cooperative  graduate  centers. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  the  total  of  the  payments  f ronx 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  title  made  with  respect  to  projects  in 
any  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  12'/^  per  centum  of  such  appropriation. 

"ildrisory  eommittee 

••Sbc.  a03.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Education,  consisting 
ai  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman; 
on©  representative  from  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  PreeMent;  one  from  the  National  Science 
Foundatkm;  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  clrU  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Sducatlon.  and  Welfare. 
SxMh  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  leading  authorities  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  field  of  the  humanities,  with  at  least 
one  of  theae  three  from  a  graduate  school 
of  education. 

"(b)  The  Advlaory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
takan  with  regard  to  each  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  title,  and  (3)  in  the 
preparatkto  ot  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  poUcy  matters  arising  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  approval  of  appllca- 
ttona  tbereunder.  The  Advisory  Committee 
may  appoint  such  special  adrlawy  and  tech- 
nical esperts  and  consultants  as  may  be  use- 
ful tB  earrylBg  out  its  functions. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  oonsoltants  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
seetiOQ  (b)  Aall.  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  |75  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
thtj  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorlaed  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Kzpensee  Act  of  19*6  (5  TJS.C.  78b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"Ttn*  m — LOAjra  roa  constbuction  or 

TSIHTMIO  FaCILRIBB 

"Lendinf  muthority 
"Ok.  tOl .  The  Commissioner  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
make  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
Uoa  or  to  higher  education  building  agencies 
for  coastnictloii  of  academio  facilities. 

"£<MM  Hmtt  for  anf  State 
"Sbc.    309.    Not    more    than    13^     per 
oentom  ot  tba  funds  provided  for  in  this 
title  In  the  form  of  loans  ahaB  be  used  for 


loans  to  InaUtutions  of  higher  educaUon  or 
higher  education  building  agencies  within 
any  one  State. 

"KligibiUtjf  oonditions,  amounts,  rnnd  terms 
of  loans 

"Sac.  303.  (a)  No  loan  ptirsuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  be 
financed  from  non-Pederal  sources,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the 
amoimt  of  such  loan  from  other  sources 
upon  terms  and  oonditions  equally  as  favor- 
able as  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  loans  under  this  title,  and  (3)  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  that  It  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be 
repaid  within  such  period  not  exceeding 
fifty  years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner;  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Commissioner  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  per  annum  rate 
that  is  one-quarter  of  1  percentage  point 
above  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on 
all  interest-beartng  obligations  of  the  United 
States  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  adjiisted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  make  loans 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  s\un  of  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1904,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1965,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  making  such  loans  the  differ- 
ence (If  any)  between  the  simis  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  preceding  fiscal  yetirs  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  sums  which  were  appro- 
priated for  such  preceding  years  under  such 
sentence. 

"General  provisions  for  loan  program 
"8«c.  804.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making  of  loans 
ai\d  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
In  connection  with  such  financial  transac- 
tions, except  with  respect  to  administrative 
expenses,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
all  officers  of  the  Government. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  (1) 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which.  In  his 
judgment,  would  be  adequate  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  making 
inspections  (including  audits)  and  providing 
representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in 
connectlcm  with  loans  under  this  title,  and 
(3)  to  condition  the  making  of  such  loans 
on  agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay  such 
fees.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  such 
services,  the  Conunlssioner  may.  as  author- 
iasd  by  section  403(b),  utHlae  any  agency, 
and  such  agency  may  accept  relmbuTBement 
or  payment  for  such  services  from  such  ap- 
plicant or  from  the  Commissioner,  and 
shall,  if  a  Federal  agency,  credit  such 
amounts  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
against  which  expenditures  by  such  agency 
for  such  ssrylces  hare  been  charged. 

"(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
may — 


"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  tlUe; 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction 
or  In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  title 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Is- 
sued against  the  Commissioner  or  property 
under  his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out 
of  activities  under  this  title  from  the  ap- 
plication of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (8  US.C.  316); 

"(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  In  connection  with  which  he 
has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  title;  and. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition  (and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States) , 
complete,  administer,  renuxlel  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property:  Provided.  TTiat  any  such  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
of  its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  and 
over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights 
under  the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  such  property; 

"(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(5)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or 
interest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  is  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section:  and 

"(6)  Include  in  any  contract  or  Instru- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  title  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (Includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against  use 
of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
a  loan  under  this  title,  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  (3) )  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
title  wUl  be  achieved. 

"rrruc  iv — oxKsaAL  pso visions 
"i>e/lnitk>ns 

"Sac.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (3)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'aca- 
demic facilities'  means  structures  suitable 
for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  related  facilities  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  instruction  of  students,  or  for 
research,  or  for  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational or  research  programs,  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  maintenance, 
storage,  or  utility  facilities  essential  to  opera- 
tion of  the  foregoing  facilities. 

"(3)  The  term  'academic  facilities*  shall 
not  include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  (B)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  course  in  physi- 
cal education  or  where  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  physical  Integration  of  such 
facilities  with  other  academic  facilities  in- 
cluded under  this  Act  is  required  to  carry 
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out  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  or  (C)  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship, or  (D)  any  facility  which  (although 
not  a  facility  described  in  the  preceding 
clause)  is  used  or  to  l>e  used  primarily  in 
connection  with  any  part  of  the  program  of 
a  school  or  department  of  divinity,  or  (E) 
any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  by  a  'school 
of  medicine.'  'school  of  dentistry,'  'school  of 
osteopathy,"  'school  of  pharmacy.'  'school  of 
optometry.'  'school  of  podiatry,'  'school  of 
nursing,'  or  'school  of  public  health,'  as  de- 
fined in  section  734  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'school  or  department 
of  divinity'  means  an  institution,  or  a  de- 
partment or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose 
program  is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

"(b)(1)  The  term 'construction' means  (A) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  initial  equipment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  the  Institution  Involved;  or  (C)  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improve- 
ment (including  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment,  or  modernization 
or  replacement  of  built-in  equipment)  of 
existing  structures;  or  (D)  a  combination  of 
any  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  The  term  'equipment'  Includes.  In 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or 
structures  to  house  them,  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books,  currlcular 
and  program  materials,  and  items  of  current 
operating  expense  such  as  fuel,  supplies,  and 
the  like;  the  term  'initial  equipment'  means 
equipment  acquired  and  installed  in  con- 
nection with  construction  as  defined  in  par- 
agraph (1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection  or, 
in  cases  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(C), 
equipment  acquired  and  Installed  as  part 
of  the  rehabllltatloin.  alteration,  conversion, 
or  Improvement  of  an  existing  structure 
which  structure  would  otherwise  not  be  ade- 
quate for  use  as  an  academic  facility;  and 
the  terms  'equipment,'  'initial  equipment.' 
and  'built-in  equipment'  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly defined  by  the  Commissioner  by 
regulation. 

"(c)  The  term  'development  cost.'  with 
respect  to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  ccst,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act,  of  the  construction  involved 
and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the 
land  on  which  the  facility  is  located  and  of 
necessary  site  improvements  to  permit  its 
use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding  any  cost 
incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract  entered 
into  before,  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
There  shall  further  be  excluded  from  the 
development  cost — 

"(1)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  title  I  or  n  of  thla  Act,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  any  Federal 
grant  which  the  Institution  has  obtained,  or 
is  assured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other 
than  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  Is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  title  I  or  n  <^  this  Act,  and  (B) 
the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  grant;  and 

"(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  title  ni  of  this  Act,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  which  the  institution  has  ob- 
taiiwd,  or  is  assured  of  obtaining,  under  any 
law  other  than  this  Act.  with  rssfMct  to  the 
construction  Otat  ts  to  be  flnanoed  with  the 
aid  of  a  loan  under  title  m  of  tlUs  Aet. 


"(d)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means,  in 
the  case  of  a  project  for  an  institution  of 
higher  education  other  than  a  public  com- 
munity college  or  public  technical  institute, 
a  percentage  (as  determined  under  the  Kp- 
plicable  State  plan)  not  in  excess  of  S3V^ 
per  cent\im  of  its  development  cost;  and 
such  term  means,  in  the  case  of  a  public 
community  college  ch*  public  technical  m- 
stitute,  40  per  centum  of  its  development 
cost. 

"(e)  The  term  'higher  education  building 
agency'  means  (1)  an  agency,  public  au- 
thority, or  other  instrumentality  of  a  State 
authorized  to  provide,  or  finance  the  con- 
struction of,  academic  facilities  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (whether  or  not 
also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty), 
or  (2)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Iniu'es  or  may  lawfully 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  IndlviduEil)  (A)  established  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  academic  facilities  for 
the  uEe  of  such  institution,  and  (B)  upon 
dissolution  of  which  all  title  to  any  property 
purchased  or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  made  under  title  III  of  this  Act  will 
pass  to  such  Institution. 

"(f)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which — 

"(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

"(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  be- 
yond high  school; 

"(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  ap- 
plication of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge; 

"(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

"(S)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an 
Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  insti- 
tution so  accredited:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  the  case  of  an  institution  offering 
a  two-year  program  in  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
which  Is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to 
work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semlprofes- 
slonal level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or 
technological  fields  which  require  the  vn- 
derstandlng  and  application  of  basic 
engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge,  if  the  Commission 
determines  there  is  no  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  qual- 
ified to  accredit  such  institutions,  he  shall, 
under  section  403(c),  appoint  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  specially 
qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
such  Institutions,  which  shall  prescribe  the 
standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  m  order  to  qtudlfy  such 
institutions  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
and  shall  also  determine  whether  particular 
institutions  meet  such  standards:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  requirements  of  this 
clause  (5)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  in 
the  case  of  an  instituUon  applymg  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  if  the  Oommlasioner 


determines  that  there  Ls  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  upon  completion  of  the  project 
for  which  such  assistance  is  requested,  or 
ujxm  completion  of  that  project  and  others 
under  construction  or  planned  and  to  he 
commenced  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  , 
institution  will  meet  such  requirements; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  as- 
sociations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered. 

"(g)  The  term  'public  community  college 
and  public  technical  institute'  means  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  Is  under 
public  supervision  and  control  and  is  orga- 
nized and  adml.ilstered  principally  to  provide 
a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  or  a 
two-year  program  in  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to 
work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semlprofes- 
slonal level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or  other 
technological  fields  which  require  the  under- 
standing and  application  of  basic  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  or 
knowledge,  and,  if  a  branch  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  offering  four  or  more 
years  of  higher  education,  is  located  in  a 
community  different  from  that  in  which  its 
parent  institution  is  located. 

"(h)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter' means  an  institution,  or  program  cre- 
ated by  two  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
educaUon  which  will  offer  to  the  students 
of  the  participating  Institutions  of  higher 
education  graduate  work  which  could  not  be 
offered  with  the  same  proficiency  and/or 
economy  at  the  individual  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  center  may  be  located 
or  the  program  carried  out  on  the  campus  of 
any  of  the  participating  institutions  or  at 
a  separate  location. 

"(1)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  center 
board'  means  a  duly  constituted  board  es- 
tablished to  construct  and  maintain  the 
cooperative  graduate  center  and  coordinate 
academic  programs.  The  board  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
higher  education  institutions  participating 
in  the  center  and  of  the  community  Involved. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  board's  members 
shall  be  community  representatives.  The 
board  shall  elect  by  a  majority  vote  a  chair- 
man from  among  its  membership. 

"(j)  The  term  'high  echoed'  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  Iwjrond  grade  13. 

"(k)  The  term  'nonprofit  educational  in- 
stltutUxn'  means  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure. 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

"(1)  llie  term  "public  educational  insti- 
tution' does  not  Include  a  school  or  Institu- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(m)  The  term  'State'  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"Federal    administration 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorlaed  to  utilise  the  services 
and  faculties  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Ooremment  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  institution  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  sarrlces  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"(c)  The  CommiBstoner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
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commlttCM  to  advlM  and  consult  with  the 
CommlMloner  with  rwp«ct  to  the  admlnU- 
tnUon  of  any  of  his  functions  under  title  I 
or  m  of  this  Act.  Members  of  any  such 
committee,  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  conunlttee.  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  not  to  exceed  976  per  diem,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
•zpenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (S  U^.C.  TSb- 
S)  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service 
•mployed  intermittently. 

"Labor  standards 

"Sic.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act  except  upon  adequate  assur- 
ance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction  as- 
sisted by  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  VB.C.  27«a-276a-6 ) .  and  wUl 
receive  overtime  compensation  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public 
Law  87-S81):  but,  in  the  case  of  any  non- 
profit educational  institution,  the  Commls- 
Bioner  may  waive  the  application  of  this 
subsection  in  cases  or  classes  of  cases  where 
laborers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed at  any  time  in  the  construction  of 
the  project,  voluntarily  donate  their  services 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of  con- 
struction and  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully 
credited  to  the  educational  institution  un- 
dertaking the  construction. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (18  P.R.  3176;  «4 
Btat.  1M7),  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1984.  as  amended  (40  UJS.C.  276c). 

"Recovery  of  payments 

"Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that,  if  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  title 
I  or  n  of  this  Act  is  used  as  an  academic 
facility  for  twenty  years  following  completion 
of  such  construction,  the  public  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  from  such  use 
will  equal  or  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty 
years  after  completion  of  such  construction 
shall  therefore  be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of 
Federal  interest  in  such  facility  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  an  academic  facil- 
ity which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with 
a  grant  or  grants  under  title  I  or  n  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  the  applicant  (or  its  successor  in  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  is  used  as  a 
facility  excluded  from  the  term  'academic 
faclUty'  by  section  401  (a)  (2) , 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (or  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the 
facility  (or  so  mxich  thereof  as  constituted 
an  approved  project  or  projects)  the  same 
ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Pederal  grant 
or  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost  of  the 
facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such  grant 
or  grants.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brou^t  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  tba  district  In  which  such  facility  Is 
situated. 


"Method  of  payment 
"Sac.  40S.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
State  or  Pederal  agency,  instltutloQ  of  higher 
education,  or  any  other  organization,  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

"Administrative  appropriations  authorized 

"Sbc.  406.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Federal  control  not  authorized 

"Sec.  407.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

aoam  c.  powsli., 

Edith  Green. 

John  Braoemas, 

Caklton  R.  Sickles, 

Sam  M.  Oibbons, 

Ptteh    PmELiNOHtnrsEN, 

Chas.  Goodell. 

ROBEXT  P.  OaiTTlN, 

Albext  H.  Qttie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pat  McNamaka, 
Watne  Mobsx, 
Ralph  Taxbobouoh, 
Joseph  S.  Clakk. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
J.  K.  Javits. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  6143)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
stitutions, submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  efifect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
are  described  In  this  statement,  except  for 
minor,  clarifying,  or  technical  differences. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  four 
titles.  Titles  n,  in,  and  IV  of  the  substitute 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  correspond- 
ing titles  of  the  House  bill.  In  most  respects, 
title  I  of  the  conference  substitute  is  also 
the  same  as  title  I  of  the  House  bill.  There 
are.  however,  two  significant  differences 
which  are  discussed  below. 

CATCCOKixs  or  TJkcnxraa  eligiblx 
The  House  bill  permitted  Pederal  grants 
for  facilities  so  long  as  they  were  "academic 
facilities"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  term  "academic  facilities"  excluded, 
specifically,  certain  athletic  facilities  and 
facilities  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship 
or  used  or  to  be  used  In  connection  with  a 
divinity  school. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  Pederal 
grants  for  "academic  facllltlas'*  (defined  as 
in  the  House  bill) ,  but  also  contained  an  ad- 
ditional limitation.  It  limited  construction 
to  structures,  or  portions  thereof,  especially 


designed,  and  to  be  used  only,  for  instruc- 
tion or  reaearch  In  the  natural  or  physical 
sciences  or  engineering  or  for  use  as  a  li- 
brary. 

The  substitute  agreed  ui>on  in  conference 
limits  construction  (except  In  the  case  of 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes)  to  structures,  or  portions 
thereof,  especially  designed  for  instruction 
or  research  in  the  natural  or  physical  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  engineering,  or  for  use  as  a  li- 
brary. 

special   provisions   Foa    public   commtjkitt 

COLLEGES  AHO  PTTBLIC  TECHNICAL  INSHTUlSa 

The  House  bill  provided  special  treatment 
for  Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
by  requiring  that  22  percent  of  each  State's 
allotment  of  funds  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  could  be  used  only  for 
these  institutions.  In  all  other  respects 
Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes  were 
treated  the  same  as  other  types  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Since  the  House 
bill  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$230,000,000.  the  result  would  be  to  earmark, 
on  a  full  appropriation,  tSO.eoo.OOO  for  Junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  contrast,  con- 
tained a  separate  title  providing  construc- 
tion grants  for  public  community  colleges — 
that  is,  Junior  colleges  which  are  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  control.  It  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  960.000.000  for  this  pvir- 
pose.  This  title  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  govern- 
ing grants  to  other  types  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Of  these,  the  five  listed 
below  are  of  the  greatest  significance: 

1.  The  method  of  administration. 

2.  The  formula  for  allotting  the  funds 
among  the  States. 

3.  The  matching  requirements. 

4.  The  differing  treatment  of  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  of  private  Junior  col- 
leges. 

5.  The  treatment  of  technical  Institutes. 
These  differences,  and  the  conference  ac- 
tion on  each,  are  discussed  below: 

1.  The  method  of  administration  in  the 
House  bill  is  to  have  a  State  agency,  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  the  various 
types  of  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  State,  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
program  in  the  State.  The  State  agency 
would  establish  the  relative  priority  to  be 
accorded  projects  for  construction,  and 
would  also  fix  for  projects  for  institutions 
of  higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes the  extent  of  Pedercd  participation 
(the  Pederal  share)  within  the  prescribed 
celling.  The  grant  would  be  made  directly 
to  the  institution  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  Senate  amendment,  in  the 
case  of  these  grants  for  public  community 
colleges,  provided  that  the  grant  should  be 
made  to  a  State  agency,  and  that  that 
agency  would  In  turn  make  the  grants  to  the 
public  community  colleges.  The  conference 
substitute  is  like  the  House  bill  in  that 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes  are  embraced  within  title  I 
along  with  all  other  types  of  institutions. 
However,  where  deemed  appropriate  special 
provisions  applicable  only  to  these  institu- 
tions are  included  in  title  I. 

3.  The  formula  for  allotting  funds  among 
the  States  contained  in  the  House  bill 
applied  to  public  community  colleges  and 
public  technical  Institutes  in  the  same 
manner  it  applied  to  all  others. 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  the  title  deal- 
ing with  public  conununlty  colleges,  con- 
tained a  formula  for  allotting  funds  among 
the  States  which  was  entirely  different  from 
the  formula  used  In  the  case  of  other  types 
of  institutions  of  higher  education.  This 
formula  provided  that  the  funds  would  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
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(A)  the  number  of  persons  graduating  from 
high  school  in  the  fespective  States  in  the 
most  recent  schoolyear  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available,  and  (B)  the  relative  in- 
come per  person  in  the  respective  States. 
The  formula  contained  special  provisions  to 
Insure  that  no  State  would  receive  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  any  other  State  per 
high  school  graduate  no  matter  what  its 
relative  per  capita  income,  and  to  provide 
that  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  Guam  would  receive  the 
same  amount  per  high  school  graduate  as  the 
States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  Income. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
provides  22  percent  of  each  year's  allotment 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  Senate  formula  Just  described 
(with  one  minor  modification)  and  that  the 
funds  so  allotted  may  be  used  only  by  public 
commiuilty  colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes. The  minor  modification  referred 
to  is  to  reduce  the  maximum  spread  between 
the  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  Incomes 
and  those  with  the  highest  from  3  to  1  to  2 
to  1 .  The  result  is  that  under  the  conference 
substitute  each  Stata  will  receive  substan- 
tially the  same  allotment  for  public  commu- 
nity colleges  and  public  technical  institutes 
as  it  would  have  received  under  the  Senate 
amendment  for  public  community  colleges. 

3.  The  matching  requirements  In  the 
House  bill  were  the  same  for  all  types  of 
institutions  of  higher  education — that  is.  the 
State  commission  would  fix  the  amount  of 
the  Pederal  share,  which  could  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  variable 
matching  In  the  case  of  projects  for  public 
community  colleges.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute retains  the  House  pattern  but  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  public  commvmlty 
colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  40  |}ercent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

4.  The  treatment  of  public  community 
colleges  and  private  Junior  colleges  differed 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  conference  substitute  ear- 
marks 22  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation 
for  the  public  community  colleges  (and  pub- 
lic technical  institutes),  and,  corresponding- 
ly, does  not  permit  any  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  other  institutions  to  be  used  for  these. 
Private  Junior  colleges  will  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, but  must  draw  their  funds  from  the 
remaining  79  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations. The  private  Junior  colleges  will  be 
able  to  use  their  funds  only  for  the  cate- 
gories of  specially  designed  facilities  referred 
to  above.  The  sums  allotted  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  are  not  limited  to  use  for 
such  categories  of  specially  designed  facil- 
ities, and  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
any  facility  coming  within  the  definition  of 
"academic  facility." 

5.  The  Senate  amendment  treated  public 
and  private  technical  Institutes  alike.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  public 
technical  Institutes  will  be  treated  like  pub- 
lic community  colleges  and  that  private  tech- 
nical institutes  will  be  treated  like  private 
Junior  colleges.  The  conference  subistltute 
Includes  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
viding a  special  accreditation  procedure  for 
technical  institutes. 

AoAic  C.  Powell, 
EDira  GxEKN. 
John  Braoemas, 
Cakltom  R.  Sickles, 
Sam  M.  gibbons, 
Petes  PBELiMCHtrrsKN. 
Cbas.  Ooodell, 
Robert  P.  ORnmN, 
Albert  H.  Quix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powkll]  Is  recognized  lor 
1  hour. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  IMrs.  GrkknI  for  her  fight 
through  the  years  for  higher  education 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  her  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee  for  their  sup- 
port in  bringing  you  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
conference  report  was  imanimously 
agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
for  the  House  indicating  complete  bi- 
partisan support  of  our  action.  I  feel  we 
have  been  faithful  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  who,  on  August  14,  voted  287 
to  113  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

No  one  would  question  the  great  need 
for  more  adequate  facilities  for  our  ex- 
panding enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  faces  both  a  crisis  and 
a  challenge  in  the  coming  decade.  The 
so-called  population  explosion  will  con- 
front the  colleges  and  the  universities 
with  a  30-percent  enrollment  increase  by 
1965.  By  1970  the  number  of  students 
seeking  admission  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  be  almost  double 
the  campus  enrollments  of  1960. 

Not  only  has  the  population  of  yoimg 
people  age  18-22  increased  from  11.8 
milUon  in  1960  to  13  miUion  in  1962. 
but  an  increasing  proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  are  seeking  admission 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  to  qualify 
for  the  ever-increasing  professional  and 
semiprofessional  positions  required  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  of  the 
Nation  challenge  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  produce  needed  scientists 
and  engineers. 

This  bill  then  is  addressed  to  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  financing  the  construction, 
rehabilitation  or  Improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  In  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  Institutions. 
It  represents  a  compromise  in  some  few 
areas. 

1.  categories  or  rACiLrriES  ELicaLX 

Title  I  of  the  bill  as  now  presented  is 
very  similar  to  the  original  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  with  the  exception  that 
certain  categorical  uses  are  defined. 
These  categories  were  borrowed  largely 
from  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  8900 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  were  based 
upon  the  current  needs  of  our  great  Na- 
tion In  its  defense  of  our  way  of  life. 

An  Institution  Is  now  eligible  for 
grants  only  if  such  construction  is  limited 
to  structures  or  portions  thereof  espe- 
cially designed  for  instruction  or  research 
in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences,  math- 
ematics, modern  foreign  languages  or 
engineering,  or  for  use  as  a  library. 

2.   rX7ND6    rOR    UNDXRCRADUATX   FACTLmBB 

Two  hundred  thirty  million  dollars  Is 
authorized  annually  for  a  3-year  period 
for  the  construction  and  development  of 
these  undergraduate  facilities.  The  bill 
provides  a  5 -year  program  but  it  author- 


izes appropriations  only  for  the  first  3 
years  in  order  that  the  Congress  may 
review  the  operation  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

3.  rUNDS     rOR     PUBLIC     COMMTTKITT     COLLEGES 

AHD    PUBLIC    TXCHmCAL    INSTITUTES 

Of  the  funds  authorized,  22  percent 
would  be  allotted  among  the  States  for 
use  in  providing  academic  facilities  for 
public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes.  The  remainder  of 
the  funds  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  for  use  in  providing  academic  fa- 
cilities for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes. 

4.  ALLOTMENT  FORMULA  FOR  PUBLIC  COMMU- 
NITT  COLLEGES  AND  PUBLIC  TECHNICAL  INSTI- 
TUTXS 

The  funds  to  be  allotted  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  use  in  providing  academic  facili- 
ties for  public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  shall  be  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  per  person  and 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates  of 
the  respective  States.  This  allocation 
formula  takes  into  accoimt,  therefore, 
the  economic  status  of  the  various  States 
and  provides  a  measure  of  equalization  of 
opportunity  through  additional  Federal 
funds  to  those  States  needing  the  great- 
est help.  The  allocation  formula  utilized 
for  determining  funds  available  to  States 
for  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
is  based  upon  the  f  ollowiiig :  One-half  on 
the  basis  of  a  State's  relative  high  school 
enrollment  and  one-half  on  its  relative 
college  and  university  enrollment. 

8.    STATE   COMMISSIONS   AND   PLANS 

Provision  is  made  for  the  designation 
of  a  State  agency  to  serve  as  the  State 
commission  for  approving  plans  and  ad- 
ministering the  programs.  Such  a  com> 
mission  would  be  responsible  for  submit- 
ting plans  for  the  allocation  of  funds,  for 
assigning  priorities  and  for  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  to  all  ap- 
plicants submitting  plans.  It  would  like- 
wise be  responsible  for  the  fiscal  account- 
ing of  Federal  ftmds  received.  Its  mem- 
bership would  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  the  various  types  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
States. 

6.  GRANTS     FOR      CONSTRUCTION      OF     GRADUATE 

ACADEMIC   FACILrmS 

Title  n  provides  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  graduate  academic  facilities. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  in 
agreement  in  this  title  which  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $25  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  $60 
million  for  the  succeeding  2  fiscal  years. 
Federal  moneys  thus  granted  may  not 
exceed  33  Mj  percent  of  the  development 
cost  of  any  such  construction  project.  A 
committee  is  established  in  the  OflBce  of 
Education  to  advise  the  Commissioner 
regarding  action  taken  on  applications 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  general 
regulations. 

7.  LOaHS     FOR      CONSmUCTION      OF      ACADEMIC 

FACXUTTES 

Title  m  provides  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities.  For  this  pur- 
poee,  the  sum  of  $120  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964  and  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years  is  authorized. 
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8.    DCriMlTlONS 


The  deflnitlons  utilized  In  thl£  act  and 
provided  for  in  title  IV  are  very  impor- 
tant in  understanding  the  concepts  de- 
veloped. The  term  "academic  facilities" 
is  limited  to  the  development  of  struc- 
tures suitable  for  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  related  facilities  nec- 
essary for  the  expansion  of  the  Institu- 
tion. However,  the  term  "academic  fa- 
cilities" also  excludes  certain  athletic 
facilities  and  facilities  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship  or  in  connection 
with  a  divinity  school.  Likewise  excluded 
is  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  by  a 
"school  of  medicine."  "school  of  den- 
tistry," "school  of  osteopathy,"  "school 
of  pharmacy,"  "school  of  optometry," 
"school  of  podiatry,"  "school  of  nursing," 
or  "school  of  public  health."  as  defined 
in  secUon  7724  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act. 

Therefore,  as  indicated,  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  you  and  the  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved on  August  14  are : 

First.  Categorical  grants  have  been 
substituted  for  the  general  grants. 

Second.  The  22 -percent  provision  for 
technical  institutes  and  Junior  colleges 
has  been  limited  to  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

Third.  The  allocation  formula  for 
public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  includes  recognition  of  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  conference 
report  as  presented  to  the  House  at  this 
time  represents  in  large  meas\u*e  the  will 
expressed  by  the  House  at  the  time  H.R. 
6143  was  originally  passed,  and  therefore 
should  be  given  wholehearted  support  by 
the  Members  of  this  body.  I  urge  ac- 
ceptance of  this  conference  report  today 
so  that  H.R.  6143  may  be  enacted  into 
law.  Such  a  program  will  pay  back  in 
actual  return  far  more  than  its  cost  be- 
cause we  will  have  at  last  mounted  an 
initial  attack  against  the  growing  obso- 
lescence of  our  present  support  of  higher 
education,  an  obsolescence  that  is  a 
luxury  that  this  country  cannot  afford. 

If  education  is  truly  to  be  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress,  we 
must  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for 
our  youth  to  obtain  the  level  and  quality 
of  education  demanded  by  our  challeng- 
ing times.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
serious  manpower  shortages  we  suffer  in 
engineering,  science,  mathematics,  and 
other  areas.  We  must  act  favorably 
upon  this  legislation  for  the  sake  of  our 
children,  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  lady 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  GrxenI. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
I  think  are  very  pleased  to  bring  back 
this  conference  report.  It  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  House  conferees 
and  it  was  signed  by  seven  of  the  nine 
Senate  conferees.  In  other  words,  16 
of  the  18  conferees  signed  this  report. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out,  there  were  very  few  changes 
made  from  the  House  bill  which  was 
passed  on  this  floor  in  mid-August  by  a 


vote  of  287  to  113.  The  provisions  orig- 
inally in  the  bill  are  still  in  the  biU.  It 
is  a  brlcks-and-mortar  bill,  nothing  else 
but  that.  The  dollar  amount  has  not 
been  raised  one  cent  from  the  original 
House  bllL 

Title  I  provides  $230  million  annually 
for  3  years,  of  which  22  percent  or  ap- 
proximately $50  million  annually  is  re- 
served for  public  community  colleges 
and  public  technical  schools. 

Title  n  of  the  House  bill  is  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  provided  for  $25 
million  for  the  first  year  and  $60  million 
for  each  of  the  next  2  years  for  graduate 
faciliUes. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  is  the  same  as  the 
House  provision  in  regard  to  loans.  The 
one  principal  change  in  the  bill,  which 
the  chairman  has  already  pointed  out, 
is  in  relation  to  categories  in  the  grants 
made  to  institutions.  The  House  bill 
provided  for  across-the-board  grants 
except  that,  we  specifically  prohibited 
any  of  the  fimds  being  spent  for 
stadiums  or  gymnasiums  or  purely  rec- 
reational facilities  for  which  admission 
is  charged.  We  also  specifically  said 
that  none  of  the  funds  could  be  spent 
for  buildings  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship.  These  restric- 
tions are  still  in  the  bill  and  they  apply 
to  all  institutions,  including  Jimior 
colleges. 

Several  of  the  Members  have  asked  me 
about  the  public  community  colleges,  and 
the  public  technical  schools.  When  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the 
limitation  by  categories.  Senate  and 
House  conferees  agreed  that  this  limita- 
tion by  categories  does  not  apply  to  the 
public  cc»nmunity  colleges  or  the  public 
technical  schools  because  so  many  of  the 
public  community  colleges  are  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  we  did  not  want  to  re- 
strict their  construction  of  facilities  to 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  mod- 
em foreign  languages  and  engineering, 
and  libraries.  However,  let  me  again 
make  clear  that  these  limitations  by 
categories  do  apply  to  all  other  Institu- 
tions under  title  I. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlelady  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  two  questions  I 
should  like  to  address  to  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon.  First,  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  a  college  which  did  not 
anticipate  any  great  enrollment  expan- 
sion would  not  qualify  for  construction 
aid.  I  have  In  mind  the  Wisconsin  State 
College  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  The  iml- 
versity  extension  centers  plan  to  back 
up  almost  to  its  campus.  It  does  not 
look  like  a  great  expansion  will  be  pos- 
sible but  one  has  occurred  during  the 
past  10  years.  They  need  a  new  ad- 
ministration and  classroom  building. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  Uils  college  would  not  qualify 
for  aid.  Has  there  been  a  change  In  the 
qualification  provisions? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  be 
unwilling  to  say  that  they  absolutely 
would  not  qualify  for  aid  without  more 
information.  But  one  criteria  in  estab- 
lishing   priorities    requires    the    State 


agency  to  consider  how  much  the  en- 
rollment would  be  expanded. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  there  were  no  ex- 
pansion, then  what  would  be  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  State 
agency  must  consider  this;  it  would  be 
up  to  the  State  agency  to  determine  the 
priority  within  the  State.  There  is  no 
change  from  the  original  House  version 
and  the  conference  report  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  a  bond  issue  has 
already  passed  but  construction  of  facili- 
ties has  not  started,  can  aid  be  made 
available  to  the  extension  or  college 
facility? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  would 
be  up  to  the  State  agency  to  determine. 
On  page  13,  section  401(c),  excludes  any 
cost  incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract 
entered  into  before  the  enactment  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  the  OflBce  of  Education  has 
indicated  that  this  school  would  not  qual- 
ify, as  long  as  their  financial  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made,  but  the 
gentlewoman  thinks  that  under  this  con- 
ference report  they  woiild  qualify? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  would  de- 
pend on  whether  nor  not  they  had  al- 
ready entered  into  the  contract.  How- 
ever, the  bill  provides  for  structures,  or 
portions  of  structures.  Additions  ob- 
viously could  be  added. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELLl  on  his  feet  in  regard  to 
this. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  will  yield,  I  think  what  I 
wanted  to  address  my  remarks  to  was  the 
first  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  LaikdI.  I  believe  any  In- 
stitution which  wants  to  construct  a  fa- 
cility, where  that  construction  would  not 
result  in  what  we  call  an  urgently  needed 
substantial  expansion  of  the  institution's 
student  enrollment  capacity  would  not 
be  eligible  for  funds.  If  it  Is  a  new  In- 
stitution, we  do  provide  for  aid  where 
the  construction  will  result  in  creating 
urgently  needed  enrollment  capacity. 
An  existing  institution,  however,  would 
have  to  be  expanding  its  enrollment  in 
order  to  qualify  for  funds  under  this  leg- 
islation. As  I  understood  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  his 
Institution  is  not  eligible  in  that  case. 

Mrs.  GREIEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  the 
criteria  for  establishing  priorities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further.  I  think  it  Is  a  sole  cri- 
terion in  terms  of  the  construction  funds 
for  existing  institutions.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  clear  on  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
another  question  for  clarification.  The 
gentlewoman  has  pointed  out  that  the 
categorical  sUd  which  the  Senate  urged 
upon  the  House  was  accepted  with  some 
modification  of  the  Senate  version.  I 
think  it  should  be  clear,  first  of  all,  that 
all  House  conferees  resisted  the  Senate 
approach.  We  wanted  to  adhere  to  the 
House  version  of  the  legislation  because 
we  felt  the  terms  of  the  House  legisla- 
tion were  much  wiser.  But  in  order  to 
acconunodate  the  Senate  and  in  order 
to  get  some  legislation,  we  finally  did 
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compromise  to  add  to  the  categorical  ap- 
proach modifications  that  expanded  the 
categories.  I  wo\ild  emphasize  particu- 
larly that  the  categories  in  the  confer- 
ence report  are  described  as  follows : 

Only  If  such  construction  Is  limited  to 
structures  or  portions  thereof  especially  de- 
signed for  instruction  or  research  In  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences,  mathematics, 
modem  foreign  languages  and  engineering, 
or  for  UM  as  a  library. 

I  would  emphasize  the  words  "espe- 
cially designed  for"  in  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  This  is  one 
of  the  areas  where  the  House  conferees 
did  give  in  to  the  Senate  in  allowing  the 
categories  to  remain  in  the  bill.  But  we 
felt  we  improved  the  bill  considerably  by 
adding  mathematics  and  foreign  lan- 
guages and  by  retaining  only  the  words 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  we  ought  to  also 
point  out  that  in  the  event  these  facili- 
ties were  constructed  there  would  be  no 
prohibition  against  using  the  facilities 
for  another  discipline  if  they  were 
needed,  and  if  for  any  reason  the  college 
wanted  to  have  a  lecture,  say,  in  the 
chemistry  lecture  room,  which  is  usually 
constructed  like  an  auditoriimi  or  such 
type  facility,  or  if  there  were  some  adult 
education  class  at  night  which  wanted 
to  use  them,  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  such  use.  The  Institution  need 
not  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  looking  over  its  shoulder  all  the 
time  to  make  certain  that  they  are  not 
using  such  facilities  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  prohibition  which  we  had  in  our 
bill  against  religious  instruction  or  wor- 
ship, or  for  the  use  of  the  general  public, 
where  admission  is  charged,  is  the  only 
prohibition  that  is  retained  after  the 
construction  is  completed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  consen- 
sus of  the  conference  committee  was  that 
the  academic  facilities  constructed  with 
Federal  aid  should  be  limited  to  these 
categories  that  we  have  already  enu- 
merated. However,  for  example,  we  were 
concerned  if  some  national  association 
wanted  to  hold  a  conference  at  Univer- 
sity X,  and  if  they  wanted  to  use  various 
rooms  for  conference  meetings  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  we  did  not  want  language 
that  said  these  rooms  could  never  under 
any  circumstances  be  used  for  anything 
but  these  enumerated  categories.  Or  If 
adult  education  classes  were  held  in  the 
evening,  or  a  lecture  were  to  be  given  in 
a  large  study  hall,  we  think  the  bill 
should  be  so  written  as  to  allow  this  ad- 
ditional use.  But  when  the  language  "to 
be  used  only  for"  was  deleted,  this  was 
not  intended  as  a  subterfuge  for  across- 
the-board  grants.  And  in  my  Judgment, 
we  must  keep  good  faith  with  the  Senate 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  this  means  that  the  class- 
room cannot  be  constructed  and  especial- 
ly designed  for  political  science  or  for 
history  or  anything  of  that  nature.    It 


has  to  be  especially  designed  for  the 
categories  specified  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  emphasize  here  that  the  conference 
struck  from  the  Senate  language  the 
phrase  "and  to  be  used  only  for".  This 
is  very  significant.  It  Is  a  modification 
which  permitted  the  House  to  accept  the 
categorical  approach  and  it  was  a  fair 
compromise.  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  conference  report  we  are  presenting 
here  today  to  the  House  has  full  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  conferees. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  through  its 
overwhelming  approval  of  HJR.  6143.  the 
higher  education  bill,  has  made  this  a 
great  day  for  American  education.  This 
is  a  broad  and  far-reaching  bill  which 
will  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  am  proud  of  the  House  and 
the  statesmanlike  way  in  which  this  bill 
was  developed. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  aspect  of  this  bill  which  Is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  I  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  public  community  col- 
leges are  fostered  and  facilitated  by  this 
legislation. 

Community  colleges  in  Massachusetts, 
as  in  many  other  States  throughout  the 
Nation,  are  emerging  from  a  period  of 
gestation  and  birth  into  a  proud  and 
flourishing  childhood.  These  colleges 
with  their  low  tuition  costs  and  conven- 
ient locations  are  the  connecting  Lnks 
between  the  high  schools  and  the  larger, 
4-year,  degree-granting  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  sincere 
pride  that  I  note  that  Massachusetts 
has  been  among  the  flrst  to  recognize  the 
potential  of  community  colleges  and  one 
of  the  leaders  among  the  States  in  their 
development.  With  the  passage  of  this, 
which  provides  unrestricted  aid  for  the 
construction  of  conmxunity  college  facili- 
ties, Massachusetts  and  other  States  with 
similar  programs  will  be  able  to  further 
strengthen  and  develop  this  Important 
facet  of  public  education. 

I  should  like  to  further  emphasize  that 
the  unrestricted  status  which  commu- 
nity colleges  have  been  afforded  under 
this  bill  is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
several  people  who  share  with  me  a  great 
appreciation  for  the  educational  impor- 
tance of  community  colleges.  Great 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  Dr.  Martin 
Swelg,  legislative  assistant  to  the  Speaker 
and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
gional Community  College  Board,  and 
his  assistant  Mr.  J.  Donald  Fisher,  they 
both  worked  diligently  with  Prof.  John 
Mallan  of  the  Massachusetts  Commu- 
nity College  Board.  A  particular  note  of 
praise  should  go  to  the  Honorable  Kermit 
Morrissey,  chairman  of  the  board,  for 
his  vision  and  leadership  In  guiding  not 
only  the  Massachusetts  community  col- 
lege system  but  in  assisting  the  growth 


of    the     community    cc^ege     concept 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentlewoman 
explain  to  me  the  paragraph  starting 
on  page  18  reading: 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
limits  construction  (except  in  the  case  of 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes)  to  structures — 

And  so  forth. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  seven  or 
eight  excellent  community  colleges 
which  are  in  their  Infancy.  They  are 
making  exceptional  strides.  Will  they 
be  eligible  under  this  present  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  bill  re- 
serves 22  percent  of  the  funds  under  title 
I  for  public  community  colleges  and 
public  technical  schools.  There  Is  no 
limitation  on  categories.  Funds  can  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  academic 
facilities  except  those  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  religious  worship — or  sta- 
diums, and  so  forth.  The  private  com- 
munity colleges,  the  private  Junior 
colleges  and  private  technical  schools 
will  be  eligible  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 
All  of  the  Junior  colleges  are  eligible 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  One  of  the  small  in- 
stitutions we  have  in  Massachusetts  re- 
cently had  bidding  on  a  library.  They 
have  not  started  to  construct  the  library 
as  yet.  Would  they  be  eligible  in  the 
event  they  were  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing?   Would  they  be  eligible? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  they  were 
in  the  process  of  building? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  they  were  in  the 
process  of  building,  yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  they  were 
in  the  process  of  building  it  would  be 
my  Judgment  they  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  two  other  points  I  would  like 
to  make.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
Judicial  review — a  taxpayer's  suit.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  House  conferees  be- 
cause a  Judicial  review  amendment  had 
previously  been  defeated  by  this  House. 
However,  I  have  today  introduced  a  sepa- 
rate bill  providing  for  a  Judicial  review — 
an  institutional  suit  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act  Let  me  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  firmly  believe  this 
legislation  violates  no  constitutional 
provision.  If  I  believed  otherwise.  I 
would  not  stipport  it  so  strongly.  For 
over  100  years  our  Government  has  been 
giving  Fedenal  aid  to  private  institutions 
of  higher  education,  dating  back  to  the 
time  when  Brown  University,  a  Baptist 
related  college  was  made  a  land-grant 
institution.  However,  because  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  expressed  concern 
about  it.  I  have  introduced  this  bill  to- 
day and  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  give  it  the  thorough  hearings 
the  subject  requires. 
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The  second  point  on  which  I  would  like 
to  comment  is  my  great  concern  about 
adequate  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level.  I  hope  the  88th 
Congress  will  explore  every  possibility 
oT  expanding  every  existing  education 
statute  to  find  new  ways  of  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  With  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  we  are  helping 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  college  enrollments.  But  we 
must  malce  sure  that  every  one  of  our 
millions  of  children  In  the  elementary 
schools  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  education. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  the  very  foundation  of  our  whole 
education  structure. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  are 
now  working  on  the  vocational  education 
bill  which  this  House  approved  over- 
whelmingly. This  Is  urgent  legislation 
and  wQI  be  of  great  help  at  the  secondary 
level.  I  hope  that  this  vocational  educa- 
tion conference  report  will  be  brought 
back  to  the  House  next  week.  But  to- 
day— and  at  this  time — we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  afBrmatlve  action  to 
assist  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  House  to  accept  this  confer- 
ence report  because  it  will  help  meet  to- 
day's urgent  needs.  This  legislation  is 
food  legislation  for  all  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  our  country,  and  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  It  is  demonstrably  clear, 
in  this  case,  that  what  Is  good  for  higher 
education  is  good  for  the  coxuitry. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  PRn.iNCHXTYS«Nl. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  discussion  has  already  indicated, 
there  is  solid  agreement  among  the 
House  conferees  on  this  report.  All  of 
us  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  signincant  leg- 
islation. It  is  legislation  which  might 
well  have  been  enacted  some  time  ago. 
The  facilities  which  will  be  built  with 
Federal  funds  are  needed  now,  and  it  will 
take  time  to  get  them  ready  for  use  for 
this  generation  of  college  students. 

There  are  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House 
last  August  and  this  conference  report, 
but  none  which  detract  from  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Hoiise  took  when  it  passed 
the  bill.  One  provision  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  is  worthy  of  comment.  I  re- 
fer to  the  provision  allowing  Judicial  re- 
view by  means  of  a  taxpayer's  suit  in 
reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
assistance  made  avsulable  in  this  legis- 
lation. It  was  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House  conferees  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, somewhat  reluctantly,  agreed  to 
drop  this  provision  altogether.  There 
Is  no  question  that  a  challenge  may  be 
made  on  some  aspect  of  this  and  other 
programs  which  provide  aid  to  our  non- 
public institutions  of  higher  education. 
However,  I  feel  strongly  that  language 
which  would  facilitate  a  suit,  or  which 
would  try  to  establish  a  controversy 
where  perhaps  there  would  otherwise  be 
none,  should  not  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  legislation.  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  dropped. 


I  personally  regret  that  we  are  approv- 
ing the  principle  of  categories  for  grant- 
ing assistance,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  categorical  approach  makes 
much  sense.  As  you  can  see,  we  are 
providing  aid  only  if  construction  is  lim- 
ited to  structures  or  portions  thereof 
especially  designed  for  instruction  or 
research  in  certain  areas.  We  are  pro- 
viding, in  other  words,  assistance  if  the 
building  is  to  be  used  or  designed  for  the 
use  of  instruction  in  French  or  modern 
Greek,  but  it  presumably  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  money  if  it  is  de- 
signed for  instruction  in  English  or  in 
history  or  in  economics. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
limitation  is  not  an  absolute  one,  I 
would  think  this  approach  of  categories 
would  be  undesirable.  However,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  we  did  strike  the 
Senate  language  which  would  have  said 
that  these  buildings  should  be  used  only 
for  certain  purposes.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  designed  for  certain  pur- 
poses, but  there  is  leeway  with  respect 
to  subsequent  use,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  prohibitions  with  respect 
to  religious  practices.  This  Is  a  signifi- 
cant modification  of  the  language  as  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  only  restriction  on 
use  of  these  facilities  after  they  are  con- 
structed Is  the  restriction  contained  in 
section  401(a)  (2)  where  we  define  "aca- 
demic facilities."  That  section  provides 
that  the  facilities  are  not  to  be  used  for 
athletic  or  recreational  events  or  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  places  of  re- 
ligious worship,  or  divinity  schools,  or 
finally  so  it  would  not  overlap  with  the 
medical  school  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  clarification  of  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qmx]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
came  to  a  successful  compromise  in  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill.  I  am 
pleased  and  happy  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  come  so  close  to  across-the- 
board  grants  to  higher  education  insti- 
tutions. The  Senate  agreed  prior  to 
going  to  conference  that  In  graduate 
schools  there  would  be  no  categorical 
grants,  it  would  be  across  the  board. 
We  made  additional  headway  in  public 
commimlty  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutions, in  which  we  removed  the  limita- 
tions of  categorical  giants.  The  Sen- 
ators were  adamant  against  removing 
the  categorical  grants  from  4-year  In- 
stitutions. We  could  never  tell  why 
they  were  adamant  but  they  were,  so  the 
House  finally  had  to  back  down  if  we 
were  to  get  any  legislation  at  all.  The 
idea  of  grants  for  higher  education  in- 
stitutions limited  to  academic  facilities 
of  limited  categories  is  indefensible. 
This  being  the  case,  it  should  not  be 
dif&cult  to  amend  the  law  in  future  years 
to  make  the  grants  "across  the  board." 
I  think  this  is  Important  because  we 


cannot  say  that  the  teaching  of  political 
science  Is  less  Important  than  chemistry, 
the  teaching  of  history  less  important 
than  mathematics,  or  that  ancient  Greek 
is  not  as  important  as  modern  Greek,  or 
social  science  is  not  as  important  as  en- 
gineering. I  think  as  we  look  into  this 
we  will  see  how  unwise  categorical  aids 
are.  But  now  when  we  are  about  to 
accept  this  legislation,  let  us  point  out 
that  the  facilities  that  are  permitted  to 
be  consti-ucted  are  the  most  expensive, 
that  we  took  away  the  prohibition  from 
teaching  any  discipline  that  would  be 
natural  for  the  institutions  to  teach  in 
the  facilities  that  are  constructed.  We 
took  out  that  prohibition.  So  at  least  we 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  the  most  ac- 
ceptable version  we  could  possibly  come 
up  with  and  still  provide  for  categorical 
grants. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  WiU  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  about  the  contradictory 
position  taken  In  the  original  Senate  bill, 
which  in  effect  provided  that  under  this 
program  we  could  make  a  giant  for  con- 
struction of  a  graduate  facility  In  politi- 
cal science  but  It  was  unconstitutional 
for  construction  of  an  undergraduate 
facility  for  political  science.  This  was 
the  provision  in  the  original  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  contradictory 
situation  caused  the  House  conferees  to 
press  the  Senate  conferees  at  some 
length  to  explain  their  justification  for 
such  a  constitutional  distinction  between 
graduate  and  undergraduate  facilities. 
I  think  we  can  say  flatly,  we  got  no  sub- 
stantive Justification  on  the  merits  at  all 
for  that  line  of  distinction. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  one  of  the  confer- 
ees, I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  served  on  the  conference 
committee  in  urging  the  House  to  adopt 
this  conference  report.  Any  Member 
who  voted  for  the  bill  earlier,  as  it  went 
through  the  House,  can  certainly  give  his 
wholehearted  approval  to  this  conference 
report.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  and 
call  attention  to  one  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  agreed  upon  in  conference, 
the  bill  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  need 
for,  and  desirability  of.  further  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  community  and 
Junior  colleges  in  this  country.  Not  only 
have  we  specifically  earmarked  22  per- 
cent of  the  grant  funds  for  this  purpose, 
but  another  provision  will  be  very  signifi- 
cant so  far  as  junior  colleges  are  con- 
cerned. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  with  re- 
spect to  junior  college  construction,  the 
Federal  grant  can  amount  to  40  percent 
of  the  cost. 

Presumably,  the  other  60  percent  of 
the  cost,  in  most  cases,  will  come,  30  per- 
cent from  State  and  30  percent  from 
local  sources. 

So  far  as  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  concerned.  Federal   grant 
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funds  can  account  for  up  to  one-third 
of  the  construction  costs. 

This  legislation  indicates,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  launching  of  a  new  and  a  sound 
naUoiial  policy,  for  at  least  the  next  3 
years — a  policy  which  encourages  the 
development  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nity and  Junior  colleges — a  policy  which 
looks  toward  the  day  when  every  high 
school  graduate  in  this  country  will  be 
able  to  attend  a  college,  for  at  least  2 
years,  close  to  his  home  where  it  will  be 
inexpensive  and  where  he  can  try  his 
wings,  so  to  speak.  I  think  that  the 
policy  which  the  Congress  is  now  em- 
barking upon  is  a  sound  and  a  wise  one 
for  these  times. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  might  point  out  to 
those  of  you  who  might  be  wondering  If 
the  Senate  caused  us  to  give  In  to  them 
on  the  amount  of  money,  the  Senate 
completely  gave  in  to  us  on  the  amount 
of  money.  There  Is  no  additional  money 
In  this  bill  from  what  was  reported  when 
the  House  passed  the  bill  originally.  It 
is  a  3-year  program  for  which  we  au- 
thorize the  money.  It  automatically 
comes  up  for  consideration  not  only  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
but  by  the  authorizing  committee.  And 
if  this  is  an  acceptable  program  ear- 
marking funds  for  the  Junior  colleges  it 
is  going  to  last  for  that  length  of  time 
and  I  think,  therefore,  this  is  the  kind 
of  bill  that  anybody  who  voted  for  it  be- 
fore, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
said,  ought  to  be  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  it  now.  I  would  say  to  many  of  those 
who  opposed  it  for  some  reason  that  they 
ought  also  to  consider  seriously  support- 
ing it  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  there  is  a  change  in  the 
Senate  legislation  as  far  as  the  money 
authorization  is  concerned.  We  have 
indicated  we  believe  a  5 -year  program  is 
going  to  be  necessary,  and  we  have 
adopted  a  5-year  program,  but  we  have 
authorized  appropriations  for  only  a 
period  of  3  years,  it  being  our  considered 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  we  could  not  antici- 
pate the  need  for  money  in  the  fourUi 
and  fifth  years  at  this  stage.  The  legis- 
lative committee  should  review  this  mat- 
ter before  we  authoiize  funds  for  a  fourth 
and  fifth  year  to  see  where  those  funds 
should  be  allocated.  We  have,  therefore, 
authorized  funds  for  only  a  3 -year  period, 
in  accordance  with  the  House  version. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Staggers).  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  in  control  of  the  time, 
yields  back  3  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate the  members  of  the  House  confer- 


ence committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  our  colleagues  have  done 
a  remaricable  Job  and  achieved  excel- 
lent results.  This  is  a  very  effective  bill, 
and  when  enacted  into  law,  it  will  con- 
stitute the  greatest  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  that  has 
ever  been  passed  by  any  Congress  in  the 
past. 

I  know  the  many  intricate  questions 
involved.  We  of  the  House  can  indeed 
be  proud  of  the  admirable  leadership  and 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  House 
conferees  performed  their  duties  in  ad- 
justing the  differences  that  existed  be- 
tween both  branches.  I  congratulate 
them.  I  know  they  served  with  the  full 
dignity  and  strength  of  the  House. 

This  is  a  bill  that  is  essentially  along 
the  lines  of  the  bill  as  it  originally  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  special  note  of 
the  action  in  reference  to  public  com- 
munity colleges.  The  unrestricted  aid 
provided  these  colleges  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  and  appreciation  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  will  thus  serve  to 
enhance  the  intellectual  vitality  of 
America. 

The  results  that  will  flow  from  this 
bill  will  be  of  tremendous  value  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HannaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  from  California  one  very 
important  part  of  this  bill  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia is  concerned.  As  p>erhaps  some 
of  you  know,  California  has  a  tremen- 
dous system  of  Junior  colleges.  While  I 
was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  in 
California,  we  passed  what  was  called 
the  master  plan  for  higher  education. 
Under  that  plan  we  anticipated  that  the 
college  enrollment  in  California  would 
double  between  1960  and  1975.  Under 
the  master  plan  it  was  provided  that  70 
percent  of  the  new  enrolling  freshmen 
would  go  into  Junior  colleges,  which  in 
California  are  supported  by  local  tax  dol- 
lars. This  bill  will  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward encouraging  those  people  who  carry 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  higher  education 
in  the  State  of  California.  I  think  we 
Callfornians  owe  a  special  expression  of 
indebtedness  to  this  fine  committee  for 
the  conference  report  they  are  bringing 
to  the  floor  this  morning. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
splendid  remarks  of  my  fellow  Cali- 
fornian.  the  Honorable  Richard  T. 
Hanna,  who  has  so  well  stated  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  and  its  particular 
impact  on  public  community  colleges. 
Commimlty  colleges  are  flourishing  in 
California  and  have  long  since  proven  a 
tremendously  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
State's  progressive  educational  ssrstem. 
It  is  satisfying  for  me  to  realize  that  to- 
day the  House  will  approve  a  bill  which 
does  so  much  to  insure  the  continued 
progress  of  these  important  institutions. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUI 
that  has  been  agreed  on  by  the  House 


and  Senate  conferees  could  do  much  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  college  facilities 
that  exists  today.  A  shortage  that  is 
bound  to  get  worse  unless  congressional 
action  is  taken. 

By  1965,  college  enrollments  will  be 
50  percent  greater  than  they  were  in 
1960.  If  we  are  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
jected college  enrollment  of  7  million 
students  by  1970,  which  is  a  doubling  in 
enrollment,  during  this  decade.  $23  bil- 
lion worth  of  college  facilities  will  need 
to  be  built.  This  means  that  Just  to  put 
a  roof  over  the  head  of  the  generation 
beating  a  path  to  our  college  doors  will 
require  more  structures  built  on  college 
campuses  in  this  decade  than  all  the  fa- 
cilities built  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion until  1960.  To  make  this  problem 
more  critical,  the  greatest  incretises  in 
college  enrollment  are  expected  in  the 
next  2  years. 

The  practical  effect  of  inaction  on  this 
problem  would  be  to  deny  an  opportu- 
nity for  further  education  to  thousands  of 
qualified  young  men  and  women  simply 
because  there  is  not  enough  room  for 
them  in  ova  existing  colleges. 

Also  a  lack  of  facilities  would  make 
college  costs  higher,  thus  requiring  par- 
ents to  take  out  larger  and  more  burden- 
some loans  to  finance  their  sons'  and 
daughters'  education.  It  would  mean 
more  mothers  going  to  work  so  they  can 
put  their  children  through  college  and 
finally  it  would  mean  too  many  students 
struggling  through  school  with  both  a 
heavy  acad^nic  load  and  outside  work 
commitments  that  could  combine  to  en- 
danger their  college  careers. 

The  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  if  signed  into  law, 
would  be  the  first  general  college  aid  pro- 
gram in  our  Nation's  history.  Basically 
the  program  provides  for:  first,  $230  mil- 
li(Hi  in  matching  grants  to  States  in  eitch 
of  3  successive  jrears.  llie  Federal  grant 
would  pay  one-third  of  the  coets  of  con- 
structing, rehabilitating,  or  improving 
undergraduate  facilities.  The  3-year 
total  authorized  is  $690  million  with 
over  $50  miUion  earmarked  each  year  for 
Junior  colleges  and  technical  schools — 
the  fastest  growing  segment  in  higher 
education  picture. 

Second,  $25  million  in  1964  and  $60 
million  in  both  1965  and  1966  for  Federal 
grants  for  the  establishment  or  improve- 
ment of  graduate  schools  or  cooperative 
graduate  schools — those  maintained  by 
two  or  more  institutions.  The  Federal 
grants  will  cover  one-third  of  the  project 
costs  and  will  help  supply  the  M.A.'s  and 
Ph.  D.'s  this  country  needs. 

Third,  $120  million  in  Federal  loans 
to  colleges  is  authorized  in  each  of  the 
next  3  years  for  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  improvement  of  facilities. 

Under  the  first  portion  of  this  program 
that  I  discussed,  Maryland  institutions 
of  higher  education  would  receive  about 
$3  Ml  million  a  year  in  grants  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  This  money  will  be 
used  to  build  needed  college  facilities 
here  for  oiu*  young  people.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  across  the  Nation  about 
2,100  colleges — both  public  and  private — 
would  be  eligible  to  benefit  from  ttte 
higher  education  bill. 

We  may  need  to  take  other  steps  to 
keep  college  costs  from  rising  too  high. 
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As  you  know.  Intelligence  is  not  related 
to  family  Income  ot  the  ability  to  pay  the 
cost  of  going  to  college,  but  college  en- 
rollment la.  At  the  present  time.  (»ie- 
half  of  the  top  one- third  of  our  high- 
school  students  fall  to  go  on  to  college 
mainly  because  they  lack  the  financial 
means.  Although  scholarships  are  in- 
ereaaing.  a  Dniverslty  of  Wisconsin's 
study  has  found  tliat.  of  an  average  stu- 
dent income  of  $1,619.  scliolarships  only 
provided  $82  of  this  figure. 

Various  programs,  such  as  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  provide  loans  to 
needy,  talented  students.  However,  in 
the  future,  It  may  be  necessary  to  take 
additional  action  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  financial  resources  of  our  tai- 
nted young  people  and  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  the  talents  of  these  young  people 
by  failing  to  Invest  In  their  and.  Indeed, 
our  Nations  own  future. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  UM.  6143.  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963.  I  think  the 
report  Ls  excellent,  and  I  commend  the 
ooiiferees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
tor  their  fine  work.  I  hope  their  efforts 
will  be  rewarded  this  afternoon  by  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  House  of  this 
conference  report. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion FadliUes  Act  of  1963.  my  biU  being 
HJl.  7988,  which  passed  the  House  on 
August  14,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
key  important  features  of  this  first-rate 
higher  education  bill  have  been  retained 
by  the  conferees. 

llie  approval  of  this  report,  based  on 
a  reconciling  of  the  House  and  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing educational  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  my  privilege  many 
times  to  speak  on  this  floor  in  behalf  of 
the  educational  needs  of  our  country, 
because  I  strongly  believe  there  are  few 
problems  facing  us  which  are  more  seri- 
ous, more  demanding  of  Immediate  at- 
tention, or  which  offer  a  more  rewarding 
beneflt  to  our  Nation  if  we  provide  an 
adequate  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  believe  the  American  public  has  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  that  it  supports 
the  right  to  a  better  education  for  our 
youth.  Tet,  our  House  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  6143  informs  us  that  by 
1970  the  number  of  students  seeldng 
higher  education  win  be  almost  twice 
that  of  the  enrollment  in  1960.  To  meet 
this  tremendous  need,  to  affirm  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  education  of 
its  youth,  we  must  take  action  to  see 
that  the  facilitlee  of  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  able  to  support  the 
new  demands  on  them.  We  must  do  this 
at  the  Federal  level,  because  the  situa- 
tion is  crucial  and  the  problem  has  be- 
come too  great  to  be  handled  solely  by 
the  learning  lnstituti<»s  and  by  the 
Btate  and  local  governments,  althouiti 
they  have  risen  valiantly  to  the  task. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  before  the 
crisis  deepens.  It  is  time  for  us  to  heed 
the  mood  of  the  American  people,  a 
mood  which.  I  am  confident  wholeheart- 
edly supports  legislation  to  improve  our 
lUgber  education  facilities,  and  to  help 


meet  the  ever  mounting  ooste  of  educa- 
tional needs. 

The  program  proposed  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  commendable.  It  Is  basi- 
cally the  same  program  approved  earlier 
by  this  body.  It  provides  matching 
grants  for  constnKtion  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities  as  well 
as  loans  for  such  construction.  It  is  a 
$1.1  billion  5-year  program,  calling  for 
new  authorization  of  appropriations  and 
congressional  review  after  3  years.  In 
no  situation  will  the  Federal  share  of  a 
project  exceed  one-thJrd  of  the  total 
cost,  thus  State  and  local  incentive  and 
Initiative  is  stimulated,  not  destroyed. 
This  Is  exactly  the  type  of  balanced,  rea- 
sonable program  this  country  needs,  and 
for  that  reason  I  sincerely  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  report. 

Mr.  BOQOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  {Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
favor  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6143.  the  "Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963."  The  acceptance  of  this 
legislation  will  result  in  a  giant  step  for- 
ward for  higher  education  In  America, 
because  herein  Congress  establishes  a 
policy  that  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States  require  that  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  American 
youth  be  assured  ample  opportunity  for 
the  fullest  development  of  their  intellec- 
tual capacities,  and  Uiat  this  opportimlty 
will  be  jeopardized  imless  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  encouraged 
and  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  accommo- 
date rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education. 

Also,  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  these  needs  are  so  great  and 
these  steps  so  urgent  that  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Nation  to  take  positive  and  Im- 
mediate action  to  meet  these  needs 
through  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Including  graduate  and 
imdergraduate  institutions,  junior  and 
community  colleges,  and  technical  insti- 
tutes, in  providing  certain  academic  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
House  position  with  respect  to  general 
aid,  rather  than  categorical  aid,  sus- 
tained. However,  I  realize  that  the  con- 
ferees were  dedicated  to  the  proix»ltlon 
of  getting  the  best  possible  compromise 
out  of  conference,  so  that  we  can  get  this 
bill  through  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
enacted  Into  law  this  year.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conferees  did  broaden  the  cate- 
gorical aid  to  go  beyond  engineering. 
mathematics,  and  library  facilities,  and 
iiKluded  fturilities  for  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  I  am  also  glad  that  the  bill 
also  contains  allotments  to  States  for 
public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes. 

As  I  have  said  before.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  bill  because  it  means  we  are 
looking  forward.  It  cares  for  the  whole 
spectnmi  of  higher  education,  public  and 


private.  It  particularly  enables  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  development  of  Junior 
ooUeges  and  technical  schools.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  act  favorably  In  behalf  of  the 
next  generation  of  leaders  in  America. 
They  will  be  assuming  the  burdens  of 
private  and  public  affairs  as  we  slip  into 
retirement,  and  we  want  these  future 
leaders  to  be  equal  to  tasks  they  will 
face,  and  the  crucial  decisions  they  will 
make  for  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  century. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  conference  report.  Al- 
though the  bill  Is  not  as  strong  as  the 
one  for  which  I  voted  in  Augiist,  I  feel 
that  it  will  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional system.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  particularly  to 
the  provisions  regarding  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  institutes. 
These  institutions  can  play  a  vital  role  in 
providing  posLhlgh  school  opportuiilties 
for  our  Nation's  young  people.  Junior 
college  enrollments  were  up  13.7  percent 
in  1962  over  1961.  compared  with  an  8.1 
percent  increase  for  all  higher  education 
institutions.  Statistics  show  us  that  a 
student  has  a  50  percent  greater  chance 
of  receiving  higher  education  if  he  lives 
within  20  to  25  miles  of  a  college;  the 
reduction  in  living  costs  for  college  stu- 
dents is  obvious. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
this  trend.  It  reserves  22  percent  of  the 
funds  provided  for  construction  in  title  I 
to  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes.  In  addition  the 
State  commissions  which  are  to  adminis- 
ter the  plans  must  Include  representa- 
tives of  Junior  colleges  and  technical 
Institutes. 

The  crisis  In  American  higher  educa- 
tion today  is  broadly  based;  it  Is  a  crisis 
of  costs,  of  personnel,  and  of  quall^.  We 
must  attack  the  problem  of  expanding 
technology,  expanding  population,  and 
shrinking  resources  on  many  fronts.  I 
think  that  we  have  neglected  the  impor- 
tance of  our  community  colleges  and  In- 
stitutes for  too  long  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  this  legislation  marks  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  this  practice. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  the  diJETerence  between 
original  House  legislation  and  the  con- 
ference report.  I  opposed  HJl.  6143,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
and  shall  always  oppose,  as  I  now  see  It, 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  do  not  want  Federal  encroachment  on 
localities  In  educational  facilities,  even 
so-called  brlck-and-mortar  construction 
bills. 

However,  a  conference  report,  as  a 
procedtiral  matter,  mxist  be  voted  up  or 
down,  as  I  see  It,  based  on  whether  there 
was  a  maintenance  of  House  position 
or  acceding  to  the  other  body.  So  a  vote 
on  a  conference  report  is  a  Member's  ap- 
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proval  or  disapproval  of  the  Hoiise  con- 
ferees compromising  the  differences  be- 
tween bills.  If  well  done,  the  vote  is 
"aye,"  if  not.  the  vote  is  "no." 

So  I  voted  "aye"  on  this  conference  re- 
port because  I  believed  the  House  con- 
ferees did  a  good  job  considering  the  two 
alternatives  confronting  them.  No  ad- 
ditional cost  or  regulations  were  added. 

However.  I  still  oppose  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  shall  so  vote  at  every  appropri- 
ate opportunity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powsll],  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  education  conference 
which  concluded  in  recordbreaklng  time 
last  Friday  their  session  with  conferees 
from  the  other  body.  Remembering  the 
great  roadblocks  of  last  year's  education 
bill,  this  was  a  magnificent  gesture  on  the 
part  of  both  sides  to  work  out  a  meaning- 
ful compromise.  The  fact  that  the  bill, 
which  emerged  from  the  conference,  was 
a  remarkably  good  bill  is  even  more 
amazing,  and  all  concerned  deserve  the 
credit  of  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  fact  that  2,100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  Nation  will  be  eligible  for 
loans  under  the  compromise  bill  ap- 
proved is  a  most  heartening  fact.  Since 
the  3 -year  program  will  authorize  $230 
million  a  year  in  grants  and  $120  million 
a  year  in  loans,  it  will  prove  beneficial 
throughout  the  entire  land.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  facts  to  me  Is  that  22  per- 
cent of  the  grants  or  roughly  $50  mil- 
lion will  be  reserved  for  public  commu- 
nity colleges  and  technical  Institutes.  I 
am  Immensely  gratified  that  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  these  provisions  of 
the  aid  biU. 

As  I  suggested  In  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  recently,  the  growth  of 
community  colleges  in  tiie  United  States 
will  be  phenomenal  and  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  mark  the  first  great  turning 
pomt  in  the  development  of  these  col- 
leges throughout  the  land,  particularly 
In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  which  al- 
ready has  established  a  strong  commu- 
nity college  program.  This  additional 
aid  will  prove  to  be  a  much  needed  shot 
Ui  the  arm  and  la  a  welcome  sign. 

It  would  be  imnecessary  for  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  review  the  particular  pro- 
visions of  this  bin.  They  have  already 
been  well  stated  on  the  floor.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  hope  the  House  will 
enact  this  legislation  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  passed  this  year,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  rise  at  this  time  and  give 
It  my  most  vigorous  support. 

onmuL  tBAVc  to  Brmn> 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Rxcord  on 
thisbilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  258,  nays  92,  not  voting  83, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  191] 

YEAS— 258 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Andrews, 

N.  DalL. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloes 
Ayns 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Battin 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belclier 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mlcta. 
Blatnlk 
Boflga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrayhUl.  Va. 
Bvkckley 
Burke 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnos,  Wta. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Oannoo 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chelf 

Chenowetli 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corbet* 
Corman 
Cramer 
C«irtln 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Derwluskl 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Dulskl 
Dtinean 
Dwyer 
CdxBondsoB 
■d  wards 
Bitot* 
■Uswotb 
XtUis 


PaUon 

Fartateln 

PasceU 

Flunegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fraaer 

FrellngliuyBen 

Prtedel 

Oallagber 

Oarmatz 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

am 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

OoodeU 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Dreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Haaen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

lohord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

J<ADSon ,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rarsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  CaUf. 

Kln«.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Langen 

lAnkford 

Latu 

Llhonatl 

Long,  La. 

Loog.Md. 

McDade 

McDoweU 

UtlTiai 

Melntlrs 

Macdonald 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mftthias 

Matsunaga 

Meader 

MllUken 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moctoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

MCRlB 

Morrtson 

Morse 

Morton 


Multer 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertac 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PllUon 

Poage 

PoweU 

Prtoe 

PuroeU 

Qule 

RandaU 

B«id.  N.T. 

Relfal 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Riven.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosentbal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

6t  Germain 

SehaeebeU 

Scbwelker 

Schwengel 

Oecrsst 

Senner 

Bheppard 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

BibaJ 

Slcktas 


Slkes 

Slsk 

Black 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Strstton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Thomas 

Thomj>6on,  La. 


Abbltt 
Abele 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
A&hmore 
Beermann 
Belts 
Bonner 
Brock 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Corner 
Cooley 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Downing 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Fountain 
Gary 
Qa  things 
Goodllng 


Thompson.  Tex, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Trlmbla 

TnppeT 

Udan 

UUman 

VanDeerlin 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhatiser  - 
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Grant 
Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Qa. 

H&ley 

Hall 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hceven 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

JohansMi 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kllgore 

Komegay 

Laird 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCtUloch 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Mabon 

Marsh 

M&rUn,  CaUX. 

Martin,  Nebr. 


Whalley 
Wlekersham 

wuiu 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Touns 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Matthews 

MlUs 

Minahall 

Murray 

Norblad 

Poff 

Pool 

Beld,m. 

Roberta,  Aln. 

RogscB,  Tex. 

RiunsX«ld 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Sehad0berg 

Selden 

Btaort 

Skubltz 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Sttnaoa 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Toek 

Utt 

Waggonner 
WMMm 
Weltncr 
Whit«aer 
WUson,  Ind. 
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Abernethy 

Anderson 

Arends 

Avery 

Baring 

Bass 

Bates 

Berry 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Colmer 

Oaddarlo 

Dague 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Denton 

Dowdy 

Bwsieli 

FelghaB 

Flndley 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gubser 


Hardy 

Harsha 

Hays 

Holtfleld 

Hosmer 

Kllbum 

Kyi 

Land  rum 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

Mailllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

May 

Mlehel 

MUIer.  Oailf . 

Miller,  N.T. 

Moorhead 

Moahsr 

O'Brien,  m. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pllcber 

Pirnle 

Puclnskl 

Qulllen 

Rains 


Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

RcAMTta,  Ttx. 

Rodlno 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Soon 

Sh^ey 

SUer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

StubMefleld 

Talcott 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomoorry 

Tutan 

Watu 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

White  , 

Whltten  ' 

Wklnall 

WUUama 

Wlnstead 

Wyman 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr.  ScoU  against. 

Mr.  Holifleld  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer  agalzkst. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ariaona  for.  with  liz.  SUer 
against. 

Mrs.  May  (or.  with  Ur.  Flndley  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for.  with  Mr.  Kilbum  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Boterta  ot  Ttsas 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Rivera  of  Boatb 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  DaAdarlo  for,  wtth  Ut.  PaManan 
against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Bsrtng  against. 

Ur.  Pelghan  for,  with  Mr.  Wonmtm  agalut. 

Mr.  D«Btoo  for.  with  Mr.  Fuqua  agalaat. 

Mr.  'molnpioo  of  New  JerMj  tot,  wttit  Hr. 
Dowdy  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Stubbtefteld  with  Ut.  Schenck. 

lAr.  Ar«nds  with  Iflr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  BatM. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Avtry. 

Mr.  Patt«n  with  Mr.  Dmgue. 

Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  TvnnesMe  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Lawlnakl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Dans  of  Oe<»^a  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Abamethy  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  WatU  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Hr.  Deris  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry  of 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  WUllams  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Whlttan  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Brerett  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  SiMlley  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  PUcber  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Lsfgett  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  DOWNINO  changed  his  vote  from 
"7(»"  to  "nay". 

Mr.  FLYNT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay". 

Mr.  COLZilER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  mcftiOQ  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMEND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
PRACTICAL  NURSES'  LICENSING 
ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(S.  933)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanlmotis 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  section 
a  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act  (74  Stat.  803;  sec.  3- 
431.  D.C.  Code,  1961  edlUon)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  TlM  term  'Washington  metropolitan 
area'  means  that  area  comprising  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties.  Maryland,  the  counties  of 
Arlington  and  Fairfax,  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria.  Falls  Chiurch,  and  Fair- 
fax. Virginia." 

Sac.  a.  Section  10  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
Ma  Practteal  Nuraaa'  Licensing  Act  (sec.  2- 
439,  DC.  Code.  1961  edition)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  deelgnation 
"(a)"  Ittimedietely  before  the  first  word  of 
such  section;  (»  toy  amending  cUuse  (4)  to 
read  as  foUows:  "(4)  has  been  acUvely  en- 
gaged In  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  District 
of  Colimibla  at  any  time  during  the  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
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Act.  or  at  any  time  during  the  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
has  resided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
been  actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area;";  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  application  made 
by  an  applicant  for  a  license  pursuant  to 
this  section  which,  solely  because  of  non- 
compliance with  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  was  disapproved  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  shall,  at  the 
written  request  of  such  applicant  made 
within  the  ninety-day  period  immediately 
following  such  date,  be  reconsidered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  clause,  as  amended, 
without  additional  charge  to  such  applicant 
other  than  the  repayment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  any  fee  or  ix>rtlon  thereof  which 
may  have  been  refunded  to  the  applicant  by 
reason  of  the  denial  of  a  license  for  which 
application  was  made,  and  such  applicant 
may  submit,  without  charge,  such  additional 
information  in  support  of  such  application 
as  she  may  desire. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  failed  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  license  under  this  section  on  or 
before  July  30,  1963,  may  make  application 
for  such  a  license  under  this  section,  as 
amended,  at  any  time  during  the  ninety- 
day  period  immediately  foUowlng  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  fifteen 
days  after  its  approval. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "at  any  time" 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "for  at  least 
six  months". 

3.  Page  a,  line  8,  strike  out  "at  any  time" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "for  at  least 
six  months". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  86th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  licensing  of 
practical  nurses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  bill  was  enacted  into  \aw  on 
September  6,  1960,  as  Public  Law  86-708, 
and  became  effective  as  of  July  29,  1961. 

Section  10  of  this  act  provided  for  the 
licensing  of  a  practical  nurse  in  the  Dis- 
trict, without  written  examination,  who 
applied  for  such  license  within  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act — that 
is,  prior  to  July  29,  1962 — and  who  also, 
together  with  certain  other  qualifica- 
tions, "has  been  actively  engaged  in  car- 
ing for  the  sick  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

Even  though  the  Practical  Nurses' 
Licensing  Board  decided  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  accept  9  months  of  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  prescribed  year  as  satisfying  this  re- 
quirement for  "grandfather  clause" 
licensing,  this  provision  caused  a  great 
deal  of  protest  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  practical  nurses,  many  of  them 
residents  of  the  District  and  members 
of  the  Association  of  Undergraduate  and 
Practical  Nurses  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  who  had  happened   to   accept 


cases  in  the  suburbs  during  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  year  ending  July  29,  1961, 
and  thus  could  not  qualify  for  District  of 
Columbia  licensure  without  examination 
in  view  of  this  controversial  restriction. 
Appeals  were  made  by  the  above-named 
a8soclati(»i  and  by  many  individual 
nurses  as  well,  for  an  amendment  to  the 
act  which  would  alleviate  this  problem. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  last 
year  for  this  purpose  (S.  3639 >,  but  too 
late  to  receive  consideration  In  the  87th 
Congress. 

After  consultation  with  the  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Board  and  with  the 
attorney  for  the  Association  of  Under- 
graduate and  Practical  Nurses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  March  25,  1963, 
I  introduced  H.R.  5097,  which  was  the 
same  in  substance  as  S.  933  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  District  Committee  on 
August  19,  1963.  This  bill  sought  to  re- 
solve this  Inequity  by  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

1.  Define  "Washington  Metropolitan  Area" 
in  the  usual  context  for  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

a.  In  section  10,  change  the  controversial 
paragraph  (4)  by  causing  it  to  read:  "has 
been  actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  for  the  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act  has  re- 
sided In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick  In 
the    Washington    Metropolitan    Area." 

3.  Provide  for  a  period  of  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  theee  amendments, 
dvu'lng  which  a  practical  nurse  may  apply  for 
a    Ucense    under    Section    10    as    amended: 

4.  Provide  that  an  applicant  who  previous- 
ly was  rejected  solely  because  of  the  more 
restrictive  present  language  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  10,  and  who  appUes  again  within 
the  90-day  {terlod  luder  the  more  liberal 
language  of  the  amendment,  may  not  be 
charged  a  fee  for  reconsideration  of  her  ap- 
plication except  as  repayment  of  any  part 
of  the  original  application  fee  which  may 
h.ive  been  refunded  to  her. 

5.  933  was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  however,  so  as  to  provide  li- 
censing AS  a  practical  nurse  without  writ- 
ten examination  to  an  applicant  who 
resided  and  practiced  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  any  time  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1961. 

I  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  president  of  the  Practical  Nurses'  Li- 
censing Board,  that  this  provision  in  S. 
933.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  be 
disastrous,  as  it  would  force  the  Board 
to  grant  practical  nurses'  licenses  with- 
out written  examination  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  without  proper  coosidera- 
tion  of  their  professional  competence. 

In  view  of  this  picture,  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  which  the  House  District 
Committee  adopted,  which  would  require 
at  least  6  months  of  residence  and  prac- 
tice in  the  District  during  the  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  practical  nurse's  license  without 
wiltten  examination,  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise. 

For  these  reasons.  I  endorse  S.  933  as 
reported  to  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ronarks 
at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  S.  933  (a  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  5097),  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Prac- 
tical Nurses'  Licensing  Act  (74  Stat.  803, 
title  2,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  421, 
approved  Sept.  6,  1960) ,  with  respect  to 
licensing  of  practical  nurses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  written  exami- 
nation. 

The  enactment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act, 
as  set  forth  in  House  Report  No.  880,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  and  regu- 
lating the  licensing  of  practical  nurses 
in  the  District  c^  Columbia.  Section  9 
of  this  act  provides  that  all  applicants 
for  a  license  to  practice  as  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  in  the  District  must  take 
a  written  examination,  vmless  otherwise 
provided. 

Section  10  of  this  act  makes  exception 
to  this  requirement  of  writtaa  examina- 
tion, by  providing  that  those  practical 
nurses  who  engaged  in  the  active  care  of 
the  sick  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  ot  the  act — that  is,  the  year 
ending  July  29.  1961 — and  who  also 
meet  other  specified  professional  cri- 
teria, shall  be  licensed  without  written 
examination.  It  is  further  stipulated 
that  any  applicant  desiring  to  come  \m- 
der  this  special  exception  must  have 
filed  application  for  a  practical  nurse's 
Ucense  within  1  yecu-  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  licensing  act — that  is,  not 
later  than  July  29.  1962. 

Even  though  the  licensing  board  de- 
cided to  acceprt;  9  months  of  practice  in 
the  District  during  the  prescribed  year  as 
satisfying  this  requlrwnent  for  grand- 
father clause  licensing  without  written 
examination,  the  administration  of  the 
Licensing  Act  hfts  revealed  an  inequity  in 
licensing  of  practical  nurses  In  the  Dis- 
trict, caused  by  this  language  in  section 
10.  We  are  informed  that  there  are 
many  competent,  experienced  practical 
nurses  who  resided  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  the  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing 
Act.  but  who  han>ened  to  be  assigned  to 
cases  in  the  suburban  areas  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  during  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  year  ending  July  29,  1961. 
Such  nurses,  of  course,  could  not  qualify 
under  the  present  language  of  section  10 
for  licensing  as  practical  nurses  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  written  ex- 
amination. On  the  other  hand,  nurses 
with  far  less  experience,  but  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  spent  at  least 
9  months  of  that  year  in  caring  for  the 
sick  In  the  city  proper,  do  qualify  for 
practical  nurses'  licenses  without  written 
examination. 

S.  933,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  would 
have  remedied  this  inequity  as  it  exists 
In  present  law  by  amending  the  contro- 
versial paragraph  (4)  of  section  10  of  the 
Licensing  Act.  so  as  to  make  It  possible 


for  applicants  to  be  licensed  as  practical 
nurses  without  written  examination  if 
they  resided  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  actively  cared  for  the  sick  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  for  the 
year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  This 
same  corrective  provision  exists  also  in 
the  language  of  HJl.  5097.  However,  S. 
933  was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  as  to  provide  such  licensure  with- 
out examination  If  the  applicant  had 
resided  In  the  District  and  practiced  In 
the  metr(^?olltan  area  at  any  time  during 
the  prescribed  year. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate's  action  on 
this  bill,  the  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing 
Board  expressed  to  this  committe  her 
serious  objection  to  the  extremely  broad 
latitude  which  the  above-cited  provision 
would  allow  applicants  for  licensing 
without  examination.  We  are  informed 
that  by  providing  for  no  real  minimum 
period  of  residence  In  the  city  and  pro- 
fessional experience  in  the  area,  this 
language  would  seriously  weaken  the 
Board's  authority  to  evaluate  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  actual  professional 
qualifications,  with  the  result  that  a 
great  number  of  practical  nurses  whose 
professional  competence  might  be  sub- 
ject to  question  would  become  entitled 
to  licensure.  This  committee,  therefore, 
amended  this  language  In  S.  933  so  as 
to  provide  for  licensing  without  written 
examination  for  applicants  who  lived  in 
the  District  and  cared  for  the  sick  in  the 
metropolitan  area  for  at  least  6  months 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Licensing  Act. 

In  Its  other  provisions.  S.  933  is  vir- 
tually Identical  In  substance  to  H.R.  5097, 
on  which  hearings  were  held  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill  defines  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  in  the  usual  context 
for  the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  It 
further  provides  that  applicants  shall  be 
given  a  period  of  90  days  following  the 
enactment  of  this  amendatory  act  In 
which  to  make  application  for  a  practical 
nursing  license  without  written  exam- 
ination. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  reccxisld- 
eratlon.  without  additional  charge  to  the 
applicant  except  for  any  refund  of  pre- 
vious fee  which  may  have  been  granted, 
of  the  application  of  any  person  who  was 
denied,  under  existing  law,  a  practical 
nurse's  license  without  written  exami- 
nation, solely  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
not  actively  cared  for  the  sick  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  1  year  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  The 
bill  will  preclude,  however,  the  reconsid- 
eration of  applications  where  a  denial 
under  exlstliig  law  was  based  upon  lack 
of  professional  competency,  or  any  of  the 
other  qualifying  criteria  specified  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  act. 

Except  for  such  reconsideration  of  ap- 
plications formerly  rejected  for  this  rea- 
son, applications  considered  for  practi- 
cal nurses'  licenses  without  written 
examination  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
amending  legislation  will  be  restricted 
to  those  of  persons  who  failed  to  make 
such  application  prior  to  July  30,  1962, 
which  was  the  cutoff  date  for  such  appli- 
cations established  in  the  original  act. 


Public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  this 
bill  were  held  by  Suboommittee  No.  3  on 
June  6, 1963. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttltkb]  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  a  bill  from  his  sub- 
committee. 


AMEND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8920)  to  revise  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  of  last  Thursday,  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sldJes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  biU  HJl.  8920.  with  Mr. 
Delanet  in  the  chair. 

IN   THX   CX>MiaTm   OF  TBS   WBOLS 

The  aerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  HJl.  8920,  is 
the  first  attempt  by  the  House  to  revise 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  of 
1934.  Up  until  the  introduction  of  HJl. 
9808  in  the  last  Congress  there  was  no 
attempt  to  review  or  to  revise  or  mod- 
ernize that  act.  We  muddled  along  with 
It  all  through  the  years,  getting  along 
as  best  we  could  until  that  bin  was  In- 
troduced. We  then  conducted  very  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  bill  and  sought 
to  revise  the  bin  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  all  concerned  In  the  industry,  but 
having  In  mind  the  paramount  Interest 
of  the  public. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  prohibition  was  not  before 
the  committee.  It  Is  not  before  us  now. 
The  question  was  and  Is:  Will  we  have  a 
law  which  will  regulate  arul  control  the 
Industry  In  all  of  Its  various  segments 
In  all  of  Its  phases,  which  will  promote 
moderation  and  temperance  and  so  that 
the  liquor  Industry  could  operate  as 
legitimate  enterprise.  We  heard  all 
sides,  those  for  and  against  and  in  addi- 
tion listened  to  all  of  those  who  had 
recommendations  for  amendment  and 
Improvement  of  the  bllL 

The  blU  did  not  get  out  of  the  com- 
mittee In  the  last  Congress.  Another  bill 
was  Introduced  in  this  Congress  after 
extensive  hearings  In  this  Congress  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair.    We  then  reported  a 
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bin  to  ttM  full  committee.  Before  re- 
porting the  bill  we  went  through  it  Item- 
by-ltem  and  considered  every  amend- 
ment that  hod  been  offered  either  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  or  during 
the  executive  sessions.  We  then  brought 
the  matter  before  the  full  committtee 
and  in  executive  session  again  we  con- 
sidered all  amendments  that  were  offered 
and  then,  by  unanimous  consent,  agreed 
that  a  clean  bill  be  Introduced  and  re- 
ported. Despite  the  unanimous  consent 
request,  after  the  bill  was  introduced 
and  printed  as  a  clean  bill,  it  came  be- 
fore the  full  committee  again  in  execu- 
tive session  and  was  then  reported  to 
this  House  for  its  consideration. 

The  bill  is  practically  the  same  as  was 
Introduced  for  the  first  time  In  January 
1963.  Despite  anything  you  might  have 
read  In  the  newspapers  and  that  you 
may  be  told  In  the  course  of  this  debate, 
this  was  not  a  bill  that  was  Introduced 
on  one  day  and  reported  the  next  day 
without  consideration.  As  I  have  said 
to  you.  it  has  received  careful  and  com- 
plete study  and  attention  both  In  the 
subcommittee  and  In  the  full  committee. 

The  only  objection  that  Is  now  raised 
against  the  bill  is  that  generated  by  the 
local  newspapers,  which  are  opposed  to 
the  bill,  not  because  it  is  a  bad  bill,  but 
because  they  are  afraid  they  may  lose 
some  advertising. 

The  newspapers  have  tried  to  spread 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  price-fixing  bill, 
and  therefore  it  is  against  the  public  in- 
terest, and  that  it  is  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  Industry.  Well,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  there  is  no  segment  of  any  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  liquor  industry, 
whether  it  be  the  wholesaler  or  distribu- 
tor, or  the  retailer  or  the  hotel  owner 
or  the  restaurateur,  that  did  not  find 
some  fault  with  some  particular  part  of 
the  bill.  They  all  were  heard.  The  fact 
that  they  are  now  in  favor  of  this  bill 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  bill  which  Is 
advocated  by  the  industry.  The  indus- 
try did  not  sponsor,  nor  did  it  participate 
in  its  drafting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  the  District  Commissioners 
appointed  a  so-called  Citizens  Commit- 
tee, the  alleged  purpose  of  appointing 
that  Citizens  Committee  was  to  review 
this  bill,  the  actual  purpose  was  to  delay 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  they  did  accomplish  Just  that 
and  then  went  out  of  business.  Every 
last  one  of  the  reasonable  amendments 
suggested  by  that  committee  has  now 
been  written  into  this  bill.  We  have  not 
heard  a  word  since  from  that  alleged 
Citizens  Committee  finding  fault  with 
any  part  of  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  District  Com- 
missioners are  still  opposed  to  this  bill. 
They  are  opposed  to  It  for  one  reason 
only,  and  it  refiects  badly  upon  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  because  they  urge 
this  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  finally  pre- 
sented In  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
the  fuU  committee  had  the  provision, 
which  is  also  in  the  bill  Introduced  at 
this  session  and  as  now  reported  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  to  make  the  ABC 
Board     an     autonomous,    independent 


agency  of  the  District  But  the  District 
Commissioners  will  continue  to  make  the 
appointments,  the  CHstrict  Commission- 
ers will  continue  to  have  the  right  to  re- 
move the  members  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  ABC  Board  will  be.  as  I  said,  an  Inde- 
pendent, autonomous  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  but  will  continue  to 
be  appointed  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, with  a  provision  giving  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  the  right  to  remove 
these  members  of  the  Board  for  wrong- 
doing, for  misfeasance,  malfeasance,  or 
nonfeasance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objection  now  is 
raised  by  the  newspapers — and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  hear  it  raised 
on  the  floor  today,  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  this  is  bad.  Well,  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has.  a 
liquor  law^-obviously  in  a  State  monop- 
oly, those  States  that  have  a  monopoly 
and  all  liquor  is  dispensed  through  a 
State-owneid  store — you  do  not  have  this 
problem.  But  in  every  other  State,  the 
other  34  States,  where  they  have  a  law 
regulating  the  liquor  Industry,  you  have 
either  a  one-man  official  or  a  board  or  a 
commission  that  has  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  industry,  to  make  niles 
and  regulations,  and  to  enforce  them. 
Only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  do  you 
have  the  provision  that  you  have  an  ABC 
Board  charged  by  law  to  enforce  the  law 
and  to  make  regulations  with  the  Com- 
missioners sitting  on  the  top  with  the 
right  to  review  anjrthing  and  everything 
they  do,  including  revision  of  the  regula- 
tions the  Board  may  make. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  conforms 
with  the  law  of  those  34  States  and  by 
providing  that  the  Board  which  is  closest 
to  the  matter  of  law  enforcement,  which 
deals  with  it  every  day,  will  make  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  issue  the  per- 
mits or  revoke  the  permits  or  suspend 
them,  but  only  after  hearings. 

However,  the  bill  has  this  further  new 
provision,  that  Instead  of  going  from  the 
Board  by  appeal  or  review  to  the  Com- 
missioners, anyone  who  is  aggrieved  can 
appeal  directly  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  good, 
American  doctrine.  If  one  does  not  bke 
what  a  board  or  a  commission  does,  one 
has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
Thereby,  we  expedite  the  procedure  and 
we  save  the  time,  expense,  and  the  money 
of  both  those  concerned  in  the  industry 
and  In  government  by  permitting  a  di- 
rect appeal  or  review  to  the  courts  rather 
than  going  through  the  commission  first 
and  then  to  court. 

In  the  matter  of  regulation,  let  me  give 
you  one  Instance  of  why  the  Board 
should  be  given  the  right  to  make  the 
regulations  rather  than  let  them  make 
the  regulations  and  the  Commission  re- 
view them.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  ques- 
tion came  up,  whether  or  not  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  the  retail  liquor 
stores  shall  be  open  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  eves.  The  Board  recom- 
mended a  rule  or  a  reg\ilatlon  that  would 
provide  that  on  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Eves  the  stores  would  close  down 
at  midnight  and  remain  closed  on 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day.  In- 
cidentally, that  happens  to  be  the  law  in 


almost  every  one  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  Board  made  the  regulation,  it  was 
brought  before  the  Commissioners  for 
review.  Now,  the  Commission  consists 
of  three  members,  and  It  requires  two 
votes  to  change  a  regulation.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  abstained.  One  mem- 
ber voted  to  permit  the  regulation  to  go 
into  effect  calling  for  closing  of  the 
stores  on  New  Year's  Eve  and  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  The  other  member  of  the 
Board  said: 

ThU  U  an  undue  Interference  with  the 
free  enterprise  aystetn.  Let  the  merchants 
determine  for  themaelves  whether  they  will 
be  shut  on  New  Year's  Eve  or  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

This  will  apply  to  other  holidays,  too. 
This  is  a  typical  instance  of  why  the 
Board  should  be  given  the  right  to  make 
the  regulations. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
where  the  Board  that  Ls  closest  to  the  in- 
dustry should  make  the  regulations  with- 
out any  right  of  review  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

I  want  to  dwell  for  a  minute  or  so  on 
the  objection  that  if  the  ABC  Board  is 
made  independent  or  autonomous  it  will 
become  the  tool  of  the  industry.  This 
is  the  objection  that  will  be  made  today 
on  behalf  of  the  District  Commissioners. 
I  say  if  that  is  so  it  is  the  worst  indict- 
ment that  the  District  Commissioners 
have  ever  delivered  against  themselves. 
The  District  Commissioners  have  always 
appointed  the  members  of  the  ABC 
Board,  they  have  always  had  the  right 
to  remove  the  members,  and  they  will 
have  that  right  under  this  bill.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  the  members  of 
the  Board  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  say  to  you  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  and  no  scandal  has  ever  developed 
In  connection  with  the  ABC  Board.  No 
member  of  the  present  Board  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  of  any  prior  Board,  has  ever 
been  aflUiated  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  way  with  any  part  of  the  Industry, 
whether  it  be  on  the  retail  level,  the 
wholesale  level,  the  restaurants,  or  dis- 
tillers In  this  industry.  That  Is  as  it 
should  be  and  that  Is  what  the  law  has 
always  provided.  That  is  what  this  bill 
continues  to  provide,  that  no  member  of 
the  Board  may  have  any  interest,  direct 
or  Indirect,  in  any  part  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  this  is  a 
good  bill.  This  argument  that  will  be 
raised  that  this  will  raise  prices  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  as  phoney  as  the 
advertisements  that  the  newspapers  have 
insisted  on  carrying  in  their  publications 
in  the  District. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  in  these  few 
minutes  that  I  may  generate  some  light, 
not  heat,  on  H.R.  8920,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  which  is  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today. 

HH.  8920  is  not  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  get  such  a  bill  through 
this  House.  The  two  bills  previous  to 
this  have  fallen  flat  because  of  public 
outcry  against  them.  A  similar  bill  was 
in  the  committee  in  1962.  It  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
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the  District  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  the  Commissioners'  "blue  ribbon 
committee"  which  was  appointed  to  go 
into  the  background  of  the  ABC  Board 
and  its  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federation  of  Citizens' 
Associations  of  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
which  is  made  up  of  organizations  from 
the  17  original  communities  in  Washing- 
ton, opposed  that  bill. 

About  the  only  solid  support  for  these 
bills  comes  from  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Liquor  Dealers  Association. 

The  three  newspapers  in  Washington 
unanimously  opposed  the  bill  editorially 
last  year  and  they  have  opposed  the  pres- 
ent bill  in  somewhat  stronger  language 
in  1963. 

From  this  I  think  you  could  get  a  pic- 
ture of  who  is  for  this  bill  and  who  is 
against  it. 

The  real  interested  party  in  having 
this  bill  passed  is  the  liquor  Interests  and 
the  strongest  of  these  are  the  wholesale 
liquor  dealers  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia. 

Why  are  the  liquor  dealers  and  es- 
pecially the  wholesalers  so  strongly  for 
this  bill?  In  the  first  place,  the  bUl.  in 
veiled  langnsige.  will  restrain  price  cut- 
ting. The  overall  effect  ultimately  would 
be  to  lessen  competition. 

The  great  majority  of  the  liquor  in- 
dustry in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
controlled  by  14  wholesalers.  They  sup- 
ply the  outlet  for  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  liquor  in  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia.  The  remaining  10  percent  are 
small  retailers  and  small  wholesalers 
who  for  a  great  part  of  their  business 
hsmdle  off  brands.  By  discounting  and 
Joint  advertising,  this  group  has  been 
able  to  survive  in  spite  of  being  deprived 
of  large  wholesale  outlets. 

It  is  this  10  percent  that  the  whole- 
salers are  trying  to  get  at  and  ultimately 
to  eliminate.  Why  are  the  wholesalers 
trying  to  eliminate  this  small  10  percent? 
These  are  the  retailers  who  have  kept 
the  price  of  liquor  at  a  low  figure  in  the 
District.  For  instance,  a  bottle  sold  for 
$4.99  in  New  York  is  now  selling  for  $3,834 
in  Washington.  If  the  wholesalers  can 
eliminate  this  10-percent  competition 
they  can  then  jack  their  prices  up  to 
equal  those  in  New  York  City. 

There  are  millions  to  be  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  if  they  can  boost 
the  price  of  liquor  here  another  20  per- 
cent over  the  next  decade. 

The  District  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  these  provisions 
consistently  as  eliminating  competition 
and  being  against  the  public  interest. 

The  author  of  this  bill  has  mentioned 
what  a  model  law  they  have  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Here  is  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  about  that: 

The  new  bill  arrives  just  as  a  commission 
of  Uiqulry  In  New  York  has  recommended 
that  the  State  abandon  Its  "price  mainte- 
nance" laws  for  liquor  because  they  generate 
Indefensibly  high  profits  for  the  dealer  at 
the  consumer's  expense. 

In  following  up  what  the  Post  said 
with  reference  to  the  New  York  law,  I 
quote  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  last  night,  November  5,  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  height  of  Irony  that  just  a  day 
before  this  biU  sailed  through  the  District 


Committee,  a  oonunisslon  in  New  York  City, 
whence  Mr.  Mi7i.Tm  hxiUs,  strongly  tirged 
the  repeal  of  that  city's  Uquor  price -setting 
laws.  In  Its  report,  the  commission  cited 
the  great  difference  between  liquor  prices  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  holding  up  the 
District's  system,  by  implication  at  least, 
as  a  model  to  be  followed. 

From  this  I  think  you  can  see  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia if  this  law  is  passed. 

The  heart  of  H.R.  8920  creates  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  as 
an  independent  agency.  At  the  present 
time  the  District  Commissioners  super- 
vise the  activities  of  the  ABC  Board  and 
also  write  the  regulations  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  ABC  Board. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  statement  that 
the  gentleman  read  from  the  newspaper 
is  an  accurate  quotation,  but  the  news- 
paper's statement  is  inaccurate,  because 
the  day  they  wrote  that  editorial  and 
made  those  statements  there  was  no  rec- 
ommendation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  that  date  the  Commission  in  New 
York  decided  to  hold  hearings  on  that 
subject.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  hold- 
ing those  hearings  now.  No  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind  has  ever  been 
made  by  that  Commission  in  New  York. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  only  say  in 
answer  to  my  chairman  that  I  read  an 
article  from  one  of  the  pafyers  In  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  report  of  that 
newspaper  was  substantially  as  has  been 
reported  in  these  two  local  editorials. 
However,  if  the  gentleman  says  that  is 
not  true,  I  will  not  dispute  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  My  statement  is  true. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  holding  hear- 
ings now  and  have  made  no  recommen- 
dations yet,  and  will  not  until  the  hear- 
ings are  completed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
articles  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  1,  1962.  March  3,  1962, 
and  March  5,  1962. 

•(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    DaUy  News, 
Nov.  6, 1963] 

Thx  Casz  or  THX  Reappkascno  Tax  Stamps 

(By  Jerry  Doolittle) 

On  January  32,  1959,  an  anonymous  phone 
call  touched  off  the  District's  biggest  and 
most  controversial  liquor  case  in  a  decade. 

The  caller  claimed  there  was  untaxed 
liquor  on  the  shelves  of  the  Apex  Liquor 
Store  at  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  and 
an  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  inspec- 
tor, William  T.  Brunson,  went  to  check. 

Six  bottles  on  the  shelves  did  not  bear  the 
required  stamp  showing  that  liquor  tax  had 
been  paid,  Mr.  Brunson  later  testified.  So  he 
checked  further. 

He  began  by  opening  12  cases  of  a  dozen 
bottles  each  in  the  storeroom.  None  bore 
stamps.  Mr.  Brunson  called  the  ABC  Board 
for  reinforcements. 

XTTSH    OBOXB 

Before  they  arrived,  Mr.  Brunson  testified, 
the  manager  sent  a  boy  out  with  money  to 
buy  6,660  stamps  from  the  District.  When 
he  came  back,  the  nuuiager  asked  the  in- 
spector if  he  could  start  putting  the  newly 
bought  stamps  on  the  bottles.  Mr.  Brunson 
said  It  was  "too  late." 

The  reinforcements  were  the  Board's  late 
chief  inspector.  James  L.  Darby,  and  his  as- 


sistant, Oeorge  A.  CohiU.  They  found  almost 
600  cases — about  $20,000  worth — without 
stamps,  they  said,  and  they  found  only  10 
stamps  on  hand,  not  counting  the  ones  the 
boy  had  gotten. 

Apex  Liquor  was  charged  on  five  counts 
and  a  hearing  was  finally  held  September  27, 
1960 — 20  months  after  the  liquor  had  been 
seized. 

Apex's  lawyer,  former  District  Commis- 
sioner P.  Joseph  Donohue,  entered  a  plea  of 
"nolo  contendre"  on  all  five  charges. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Robert 
Wise  said,  "I  believe,  if  a  plea  (of  nolo  con- 
tendere) is  entered,  then  it  is  tantamount 
to  a  plea  of  guilty." 

"I  concede  it,"  Mr.  Donohue  replied.  The 
Board  accepted  the  plea. 

From  the  start,  the  hearing  was  plagued 
with  confusion  and  lost  evidence. 

Plrst,  Inspectors  Darby  and  CohUl  co\ildn't 
produce  invoices  for  365  of  the  495  cases 
listed  in  the  charge. 

It  was  an  important  point,  because  the 
city  had  to  prove  the  liquor  had  been  on  the 
premises  more  than  24  hours  without  being 
stamped. 

Mr.  Wise  changed  the  charge  to  130  cases. 
But  then,  after  lunch,  Mr.  Darby  produced 
the   missing   invoices. 

"It's  just  one  of  those  things,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  were  in  a  manila  envelope  in 
the  bottom  of  my  desk." 

swrrcHEE 

In  the  meantime  more  confusion  had 
arisen.  Inspector  Cohill  testified  he  had 
found  only  ten  1/16-gaUon  stamps  on  the 
premises  when  he  arrived — in  addition  to 
the  6,660  the  boy  had  been  hastily  sent  for. 

Then,  minutes  later,  Mr.  CohUl  said  he'd 
been  wrong  and  reversed  himself.  ActuaUy, 
he  said,  there  were  3,900  stamps  on  hand,  10 
loose  ones  in  the  drawer,  and  5,650  brought 
by  the  boy. 

Prosecutor  Wise,  stunned,  tried  to 
straighten  out  the  mixup,  but  Mr.  CohiU 
stuck  by  his  second  story. 

"I'm  completely  obfuscated"  Mr.  Wise  said, 
"The  witness  said  they  first  foiuid  10  loose 
stamps  on  the  premises.  The  chairman 
asked  him  that  and  the  witness  repeated  it. 
Later  on,  we  found  over  3.900  stamps,  enough 
to  cover  over  395  cases  of  liquor.  I  just  have 
no  evidence." 

Defense  lawyer  Donohue  got  permission  to 
change  his  "nolo  contendere"  plea  to  one  of 
not  guilty. 

DISMISSEO 

The  hearing  limped  to  a  close  and,  about 
a  month  later,  the  Board  returned  its  find- 
ing: all  five  counts  were  dismissed. 

"The  ineptness  of  such  evidence  adduced, 
as  well  as  the  manner,  import  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  witnesses'  testimony,  were 
such  as  to  render  a  determination  based  on 
the  charges  of  the  citation  a  practical  im- 
possibility."  the  Board   noted. 

Board  Chairman  Prank  E.  Weakley  told  the 
Washington  Dally  News,  "If  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  read  it  [  the  transcript  | 
he  would  make  the  same  decision  the  Board 
made." 

CA8XS  CACKKD 

But  the  story  had  just  begun.  The  Dis- 
trict had  494  cases  of  liquor  in  a  warehouse — 
and  it  didn't  want  to  give  them  back. 

The  Commissioners  ordered  the  Internal 
Audit  Division  and  the  Pinance  Office  to 
investigate  the  case  in  spite  of  the  ABC 
Board's  finding. 

The  two  auditors  assigned  to  the  job  spent 
nearly  4  weeks  doing  the  detective  work  the 
ABC  inspectors  hadnt  done.  They  found 
the  bottles  In  three  of  the  cases  were  properly 
stamped — and  shouldn't  have  been  seized. 

They  checked  with  distillers  and  truckers 
and  found,  they  said,  that  almost  all  of  the 
remaining  cases  had  been  delivered  earUer 
than  24  hours  before  the  raid — and  many  had 
been  in  the  store  more  than  a  month  with- 
out stamps. 
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Tbey  rvportad  back,  unequlyocalty  and 
"notwlthatandlng  tba  ftnCUng  of  the  ABC 
Board. "  thst  Apex  had  Tlolated  th«  District's 
liquor  laws,  and  that  ths  cltjr  should  iiiot« 
to  have  the  liquor  confiscated. 

nrro  coxtst 

The  Conunlssloners  took  this  advice,  and 
US.  DUtrlct  Judge  Joseph  C.  McQarraghy 
presided  over  the  resulting  condemnation 
bearing  on  Jiine  15,  1961. 

This  time.  Inspector  Cohlll  testified  he  had 
been  right  ths  first  time  and  only  10  8tamp>s 
were  on  band  when  the  first  ABC  Inspector 
arrived  at  Apex. 

"Well,"  he  confessed.  "I  might  say  that 
during  the  (ABC)  hearing  I  became  quite 
confused  in  using  papers  that  I  had."  The 
3.000  extra  stamps  he  had  mlstakerdy  said 
were  on  hand,  he  explained,  were  actually 
not  on  hand  but  had  been  bought  during 
the  previous  2  months. 

After  the  ABC  Board  hearing,  he  told  the 
Judge,  he  studied  his  list  of  figures  all  after- 
noon and  all  evening  before  realizing  the 
boner  he  had  made.  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  Oeorge  Clark  questioned  Mr.  Cohlll 
further: 

Question.  "Now,  after  you  realized  that. 
sir,  at  any  tUne  did  you  apprise  the  Board  of 
that  fact? 

Answer.  "I  did." 

Question.  "Do  you  recall,  sir,  when  you  ap- 
prised the  Board  of  this? 

Answer.  "I  dont  remember  exactly  what 
day  it  was  or  Just  how  close  It  was,  but  It  was 
within  a  8h<nt  time  after  the  hearing  date 
that  I  Informed  the  Boaod  that  I  had  made 
this  error." 

Then  defense  lawyer  Donohue  took  up  the 
questioning  and  asked  Mr.  Cohlll,  "And  to 
whcxn  did  you  make  that  report?" 

"Mr.  Weakly,"  the  Inspector  answered. 

WXAK1.T  QUIZZXD 

ThfB  three  ABC  Board  members,  were  wait- 
ing In  the  hall  to  be  called  as  witnesses. 
First  on  the  stand  was  Chairman  Weakly. 

Mr.  Donohue  asked.  "Were  you  Informed 
by  Mr.  Cohlll  In  the  period  between  the  hear- 
ing on  September  27,  1960,  and  the  decision 
by  your  Board  on  November  S.  1960,  that  his 
testlnaony  before  the  Board  was  in  error?" 

Answer.  "There  was  some  conversation 
about  it.  My  memory  is  not  too  clear.  I 
do  not  recall  Just  what  be  did  say  was  the 
preetae  statement  to  which  he  wanted  to 
adhere." 

Question.  If  Mr.  Cohlll  admitted  be  was 
wrong,  would  not  Mr.  Weakly  have  "taken 
some  administrative  step  to  continue  the 
hearing?" 

Answer.  "Well,  it  was  not  considered  at 
that  time.  It  might  have  been  done.  It 
was  not  dime." 

(Assistant  Corporatlaii  Counsel  Clark 
•■ked  whether  Mr.  Weakly  had  told  the 
other  two  members  of  Board  of  Inspector 
Cohlll's  visit.) 

Answer  "The  statements  that  he  made 
were  in  the  presence  of  all  three  members  of 
the  Board." 

Question.  "As  a  result  of  that  informa- 
tion?" 

Answer.  "We  took  no  action." 

Mr.  Weakly  added  that  Mr.  CohlU's  state- 
ment had  been  "very  confusing,  impossible 
to  make  any  conclusive  opinion."  He  said 
the  statement  had  not  figured  "one  lota"  In 
the  Board's  decision. 

The  Board.  Mr.  Weakly  explained,  was  re- 
quired to  decide  cases  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearing  record — although  he  oonoeded 
that  In  one  earlier  case  the  Board  had  recon- 
irened  to  bear  further  testimony. 

StTLLIVSW 

Then  Board  Member  Richard  Sullivan  was 
called  in.  He  was  questioned  by  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  Clark. 

Question.  "You  had  no  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cohlll  In  which  he  stated  to  you  that 


his  testimony  before  the  Board  at  tbe  hear- 
ing was  erroneous?" 

Answer.  "That  is  ri^t." 

Judge  McQmtnghj:  "Blther  stat«l  to  jou 
or  in  your  presenoe?" 

Answer.  "No.  sir." 

Question.  "You  never  heard  him  make 
such  a  statement?" 

Answer.  "No,  sir." 

TTSOW 

.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  excused  and  James  G. 
Tyson,  the  third  member  of  the  ABC  Board, 
was  called  In.  Mr.  Tyson  said  the  Board  had 
called  Inspector  Cohlll  in  after  the  heart ng. 
and  before  the  decision. 

But  he  could  not  remember  whether  Mr. 
Cohlll  had  changed  his  story  before  or  after 
the  Board  made  Its  decision. 

Question.  "Did  he  (Mr.  Cohlll)  at  some 
time  tell  the  Board  that  he  was  confused  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Board?" 

Answer.  "I  think  he  did,  Judge." 

Question  (Mr.  Donohue).  "Do  you  have 
any  recollection  of  his  saying  that  he  was 
in  error  in  his  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  3JM0  stamps  and  wanted  to  change  that 
testimony?" 

Answer.  "Oh.  no." 

JTHMX    BUIXS 

Mr.  Tyson  was  excused  and.  as  the  trial 
ended.  Judge  McGarraghy  rxiled.  '"The  tax 
had  not  been  paid,  and  it  (the  liquor]  had 
been  In  the  possession  of  the  licensee  more 
than  24  hoxirs. 

"I   find,   as   a   fact,    that   on   January    23. 

1959,  when  the  first  Inspector,  Mr.  Brunson. 
went  onto  the  premises,  that  the  only  stamps 
that  were  there  In  the  Inventory  at  that  time 
were  ten  <.^A-gailon  stamps." 

Judge  McGarraghy  ruled  that  the  huge 
cache  of  liquor  should  be  kept  by  the  Dis- 
trict to  be  sold  at  auction  or  to  be  other- 
wise disposed  of. 

Defense  lawyer  Donohue  appealed  the 
case,  but  the  appeal  has  not  been  beard  yet. 
The  liquor  Is  still  in  the  city's  warehouse. 

(Prom  the   Washington    (D.C.)    Daily  News, 
Mar.  1,  1963) 

ABC   BOAXD  DisKisBAi.:    Cask  or  thx   Hazt 
Date 

(By  Jerry  Doolittle) 

On  July  27.  1960 — or  was  it  July  28— a 
District  policeman  walked  Into  the  Rendas- 
vous  Bar  &  OrUl.  409  10th  Street  NW..  noUced 
a  young-looking  marine  drinking  beer. 

The  marine  was  only  17,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1960,  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  set  a  hearing  on  charges  that  Pandora 
P.  Oogos  had  been  responsible  for  nerving 
a  minor. 

Pvt.  David  A.  McPherson,  the  only  wit- 
ness, was  questioned  by  Assistant  Corporation 
Coiinsel  M.  Michael  Cramer: 

Question.  "Officer  McPherson,  on  July  28, 

1960,  did  you  have  occasion  to  make  an  In- 
vestigation at  the  Rendezvous  Bar  &  OrlU?" 

Answer.  "Yes,  I  did." 

Question.  "Will  you  please  tell  the  Board 
generally  what  you  found  at  that  time?" 

Answer.  "About  7:80  pjn..  on  July  27  of 
this  year,  I  entered  the  Rendezvoxis." 

Nobody  then  noticed  the  discrepancy  In 
the  dates — It  could  even  have  been  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  transcript — and  Private 
McPherson  went  on  to  say  that  identification 
papers  showed  the  marine  was  17. 
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Four  days  later,  October  3.  the  Board 
ordered  the  Rendezvous'  license  lifted  for 
the  week  of  October  12-19,  but  on  October 
6.  Defense  Lawyer  James  F.  OlDonnell  asked 
the  Board  to  reconsider.  So  the  Board  post- 
poned the  penalty  and  set  another  hearing 
December  S. 

At  that  hearing,  Mr.  CDonnell  pointed  out 
that  the  charges  read  "July  28"  and  the 
policeman  had  said  "July  27." 


Mr.  Cramer  argued  that  this  was  obvious- 
ly a  slip  of  the  tongue  and  should  have  no 
bearing  on  the  Board's  decision,  and  at  first 
Chairman  Frank  E.  Weakly  seemed  to  agree. 

"This  is  a  technical  objection."  he  said. 
"There  Is  no  question  about  that.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  Board'a  mind  about  the 
fact  that  a  violation  took  place." 

But  then  Mr.  Weakly  added.  "The  question 
before  the  Board  Is  when  did  It  take  place. 
•  •  •  Although  It  Is  very  technical,  it  af- 
fects substantial  rights." 

On  December  29  the  Board  dismissed 
charge  against  the  Rendezvo\is. 

There  were  39  more  dismissals  and  42 
warnings  during  the  present  Board's  first 
4  years  in  office — more  than  half  of  all  the 
violation  hearings  It  held. 

Many  policemen  complain  privately  about 
what  this  does  to  the  force's  morale. 

"Very  frankly,"  one  said,  "you  get  to  the 
point  where  you  wonder  whether  It's  worth 
the  trouble  to  report  violations  to  the  Board. 

"We  have  to  do  Just  as  much  work  pre- 
paring these  cases  as  any  other  kind.  It 
takes  the  heart  out  of  you  to  spend  a  couple 
or  3  days  getting  up  the  paperwork,  then  see 
the  Board  dismiss  the  thing." 

Police  handle  almost  all  the  city's  cases  of 
criminal  violations  of  the  ABC  law.  The 
District's  Internal  Audit  Office  reports  that  in 
fiscal  1961  ABC  Inspectors  prepared  only  2 
out  of  36  cases  for  violation  hearings. 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Mar.  3.  1963] 

AtTDiTOBS    Had    To    Clamp    on    ABC:    More 

Bottles   Than   Stamps 

(By  Jerry  Doolittle) 

Spotty  and  brief  inspections,  lack  of  vig- 
orous followups  in  criminal  charges,  and  in- 
effective controls  over  liquor  Imports. 

These  are  some  of  the  charges  made  against 
the  Dlstrtcfs  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  over  the  last  few  years  by  the  Inter- 
nal Audit  Office,  which  rides  herd  on  every 
department  of  city  government. 

In  a  check  of  the  lag — often  as  long  as  6 
months — between  the  time  police  spot  a 
liquor  law  violation  and  the  time  the  Board 
holds  a  hearing  on  it.  Internal  Audit  Chief 
Frank  M.  Hally  fotind  last  fall: 

"An  examination  of  the  log  of  reports  sent 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  disclosed  that 
the  majority  of  reports  are  returned  with 
dtaUon  (charges)  within  1  to  3  months." 

But  Mr.  EUUly  said  his  men  uncovered  one 
case  that  sat  around  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's Office  for  16  months.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  papers  In  the  case,  which 
involved  a  liquor  salesman  and  a  retail  li- 
cense, had  been  misplaced. 

During  those  16  months,  Mr.  Hally  re- 
ported, nobody  from  the  ABC  Board  ever  in- 
quired to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  the 


CHECK    system 

He  reoonunended  that  the  Bofu-d  set  up  a 
system  of  foUowthroughs  on  charges  of 
violations  sent  to  the  Corporation  Counsel 
to  be  tidied  Into  legal  form.  The  Board  fol- 
lowed the  recoQunendatlon. 

In  a  report  last  spring,  Mr.  Hally  said: 

"The  procedure  followed  by  the  Board  to 
control  importation  of  retail  licensees  are 
not  adequate  to  ascertain  that  all  taxes,  when 
due,  are  paid  by  these  licensees." 

This  meant  that  the  Board  wasn't  checking 
carefully  enough  to  make  sure  tax  stamps 
were  bought  and  put  on  bottles  by  dealers 
who  buy  liquor  from  distilleries  outside  the 
city. 

And  Mr.  Hally  charged  that  the  Board 
"has  never  made  effective  use  of  available 
records  of  liquor  imports  and  sttunp  pur- 
chases." 

du>nT  add  tjf 

As  evidence,  he  offered  the  fact  that  his 
auditors  had  run  a  test  check  of  records 
which    disclosed    "substantial   discrepancies 
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between  purchases  of  tax  stamps  and  receipts 
of  liquor  by  several  retail  licensees."  The 
stores,  in  effect,  were  buying  more  liquor 
than  stamps. 

Mr.  Hally  made  several  suggestions  for 
tightening  up  the  Board's  procedures,  but 
they  were  not  appiroved  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners because  the  city  had  Just  aban- 
doned the  stamp  method  of  collecting  liquor 
taxes  anyway. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Internal  Audit 
Office  claimed  that  "adeqiiate  administra- 
tive control  Is  not  exercised  over  the  inspec- 
tion f\mctlon." 

A  check  of  the  records  kept  by  ABC  in- 
spectors, Mr.  Hally  said,  "disclosed  wide 
variations  in  the  number  and  frequency  of 
Inspections.  As  an  example,  during  a  4- 
month  period  one  large  retail  licensee  had 
no  inspections,  whereas  a  retailer  of  the  same 
class  had  18  inspections." 

The  lnBi>ectlons  themselves,  investigators 
found,  lasted  an  average  of  30  minutes  each — 
Including  travel  time  between  stores  and 
bars.  The  auditors  doubted  that  this  was 
enough  time  to  make  all  the  checks  the 
Inspectors  were  supposed  to  make. 

The  ABC  Board  told  the  Internal  Audit 
Office  that  the  apparent  inequsaity  of  inspec- 
tions came  because  troublesome  establish- 
ments need  frequent  Inspections  while  well 
run  stores  or  bars  dldnt. 

But  the  Board  promised  to  set  up  a  special 
card  file  anyway.  In  an  effort  to  spread  the 
Inspections  around  more  evenly. 

(The  District  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board's  apparent  laxness  In  judging  charges 
against  liquor  dealers  and  bars  here,  com- 
pared to  a  previous  board,  has  been  discussed 
In  the  first  four  articles  in  this  series.  This 
fifth  article  shows  how  the  District  govern- 
ment auditors  noted  another  kind  of  appar- 
ent laxness.) 

These  articles  point  out  the  weak- 
nesses that  have  developed  in  the  past 
in  the  activities  of  the  ABC  Board.  When 
these  articles  were  published  the  ABC 
Board  was  on  the  edge  of  a  scandal.  The 
District  Commissioners  promptly  ap- 
pointed a  "blue  ribbon  committee"  which 
was  made  up  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
community  and  civic  leaders  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  "blue  ribbon 
committee"  made  an  investigation  of  its 
own  and  filed  its  report. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  argu- 
ments and  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  because  they  are 
sound  and  they  are  factual.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
with  all  his  great  abilities,  should  spend 
so  much  time  working  on  this  liquor  bill 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
has  been  no  demand  for  any  reforms 
that  I  know  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  liquor  business,  retail 
and  wholesale,  and  I  find  that  they  are 
not  interested  in  this  biU  at  all.  I  can- 
not find  anyone  in  my  investigations  who 
is  interested  in  the  bill.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  people  who  are  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation. There  has  been  no  criticism  of 
the  administration  of  the  liquor  laws 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  respon- 
sible people.  There  has  been  no  scandal 
involved,  as  there  has  been  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  think  to  dis- 
turb this  situation  as  it  is  now  working 


along  the  way  it  does  would  be  a  great 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  SPRENOER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Chtiirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  can  respond? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Since  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been 
mentioned,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  who  just  addressed  the 
House  and  referred  to  me,  should  read 
the  hearings,  some  241  pages  in  length, 
of  Isist  year. 

Also  I  wish  he  would  read  the  hear- 
ings, 147  pages  in  length,  which  were  tak- 
en this  year.  It  is  too  bad  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  did  not  find  the 
time  to  attend  some  of  these  hearings 
as  many  of  the  subcommittee  members 
did.  If  he  had,  he  would  find  that  there 
was  sufiBcient  support,  and  the  enact- 
ing of  this  bill  will  prevent  any  scandals 
coming  into  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  operation  of  the  ABC  Act,  as  it  has 
in  so  many  other  jurisdictions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  including  certain  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  reports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  in  response  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommitee.  that  even 
though  I  read  the  record  he  has  pointed 
out,  I  find  no  support  for  the  bill  except 
from  the  District  liquor  industry.  There 
was  considerable  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion by  impartial  people.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  the  "blue  rib- 
bon" committee,  and  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Committees  which  represents 
the  17  committees  in  Washington.  I 
have  a  whole  stack  of  individual  letters 
and  cards,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
telephone  calls,  all  against  the  bill,  but 
I  have  yet  to  record  one  single  letter  or 
telephone  call  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  feel  the  "blue  ribbon"  committee 
does  represent  community  sentiment, 
and  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent  the  report  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  dated  July  25,  1962: 
Government  or  the  Distsict 

OP  Columbia, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  2S,  1963. 
Report  to:  Board  of  Commissioners. 
From :  Citizens'  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Co- 
operative Study  of  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  System. 

The  committee  has  been  meeting  regu- 
larly since  the  first  of  May,  1962.  It  has 
had  the  full  cooperation  of  the  ABC  Board, 
Corporation  Counsel's  office,  the  Police  De- 
partment Including  the  Touth  Aid  Division, 
and  the  office  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
committee  has  studied  the  existing  legisla- 
tion and  regulations,  policies  of  the  ABC 
Board,  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  existing  legislation,  the  public  Interest, 
and  proposed  changes  in  the  act. 

In  the  study,  no  public  hearings  were  held. 
Representatives  of  Industry  organizations, 
religious,  and  citizens  groups  were  contacted 


and  invited  to  submit  statements  In  writ- 
ing. The  committee  did  not  concern  itself 
with  individual  ecxnplaints  on  specific  cases, 
but  rather  with  the  general  sitxiation  In  all 
its  aspects. 

The  following  recommendations  and 
statements  have  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

1.    KXISTING    legislation 

(a)  The  age  limits  as  set  forth  in  section 
20  of  the  act  shall  be  continued :  18  years  of 
age  as  a  minimum  for  sale  or  consumption 
of  light  wines  and  beer,  and  31  years  of  age 
for  other  alcoholic  beverages. 

(b)  Provisions  for  notice  of  applications 
for  licenses  are  adequate  as  currently  pro- 
vided for. 

(c)  No  change  In  the  present  law  is  rec- 
ommended concerning  restrictions  on  ad- 
vertising. There  are  adequate  safeguards  in 
the  code  pertaining  to  false  and  mlsleculing 
advertising  and  misrepresentation,  with 
penalties  prescribed. 

(d)  There  is  no  provision  in  the  present 
act  for  any  kind  of  pricefixing,  and  there 
shall  be  none. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Hknet  Oichneb, 

Chairmen. 

(Vice  chairman:  Oliver  Gesch,  Esq.; 
members:  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  Oeorge  E.  C. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Howland  Shaw,  Mrs.  Harold  N. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Herbert  Blunck,  Mr.  Berkeley 
Burrell,  Roy  Carving,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Ernest  K. 
Llndley,  and  Dr.  Garnet  C.  WilkliuMn.) 

As  you  can  see  from  this  report,  the 
"blue  ribbon  committee"  suggested  that 
there  be  no  change  in  the  law  with  ref- 
erence to  pricing  or  advertising.  The 
"blue  ribbon  committee"  disbanded  im- 
mediately after  that  report  was  filed.  It 
did  an  excellent  job  and  I  think  resulted 
in  the  squelching  of  a  similar  liquor  bill 
which  was  before  our  committee  in  1962. 
But  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  last  year 
was  introduced  earlier  this  year.  Hear- 
ings were  held  at  which  the  District 
Commissioners  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  testified  negatively  on  the  legis- 
lation. Both  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  used  very  strong 
language  in  disapproving  that  bill.  This 
bill  creates  the  ABC  Board  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
was  this  particular  provision  inserted  In 
this  legislation?  The  proponents  of  this 
bill,  knowing  that  they  could  never  pass 
a  bill  with  the  provisions  on  price  fixing 
and  advertising  in  them  that  had  been 
in  the  previous  bills  because  of  the  firm 
opix>sition  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  District  Commissioners,  now 
seek  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  by 
removing  the  ABC  Board  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  District  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

In  short,  if  the  Board  is  separated 
from  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
District  Commissioners  no  longer  have 
any  supervision  or  the  right  to  make  reg- 
ulations, the  ABC  Board  by  Its  own 
regulations  will  accomplish  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  sought  last  year  and 
earlier  this  year  with  regard  to  price 
fixing  and  advertising.  Mr.  Weakly,  the 
Chairman  of  the  ABC  Board,  testified 
for  the  bill  in  1962.  He  had  some  reser- 
vations but  on  the  whole  I  would  say 
that  the  record  showed  he  supported  the 
legislation  which  was  firmly  opposed  by 
the  District  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  wbat  they  Intend 
to  do  on  these  matters  as  soon  as  the 
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ABC  Board  haa  the  right  to  write  the 
regiiiatUms  wfthout  any  objection  from 
the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  the  "blue  ribbon 
committee"  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  has  disbanded,  I  asked 
Mrs.  Henry  Oichner,  of  5160  Linnean 
Terrace  NW..  Washington.  DC,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  *T)lue  ribbon  commit- 
tee." to  make  a  review  of  HJR.  8920  and 
advise  me  of  her  finxlings.  Mrs.  Oichner 
Is  well  known  in  Washington  and  I  think 
everyone  will  admit  that  she  has  only 
the  public  interest  at  heart  but  at  the 
same  time  is  qualified  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  is  fair  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  irisert  her  letter  of  November 
1.  1963.  to  me  in   the  Record  at  this 

point. 

Washhtotoh.  D.C.. 

November  1.  19t3. 
Boa.  WnxiAM  L.  BraxKawM.. 
House  Office  BuildiTii/, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkax  idM.  SpmnfG^:  I  am  writing  to 
yoa  only  aa  an  interested  citizen  of  the  DIb- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Citizens  CouncU  for  the  District  of 
Ooloinbla.  I  was  also  chairman  of  the 
■pedal  committae,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mloBkxieTB  of  the  District  in  AprU  1963.  to 
"condxict  a  oooperatlre  study  of  the  AloohoUe 
Beverage  Control  System."  The  report  of 
thia  Bo-called  blue-rlbk>on  coounittee  was 
■tibmitted  to  the  Commlsslonera  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumbU  in  July  1963. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  new  bill.  HJL 
8930,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  seem  to 
me  ill  advised  and  possibly  dangerous. 
Upon  study  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  comments: 

1.  I  object  strongly  to  the  provision  which 
Mis  up  the  ABC  Board  as  an  independent 
■gency.  Today,  the  philosophy  of  those  \x^' 
t«rest«d  In  the  veUare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  expressed  ItseU  as  favoring 
centralization  of  responsibility  under  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  To  remove  one  of 
the  important  agencies,  namely  the  ABC 
Board,  from  their  stiperviBlon  and  Jurtsdle- 
tlon  eeems  •  bad  ailBtalBe.  I  would  also  xtrge 
that  the  power  to  preacrtt>e  hoxirs  and/or 
days  of  sale  of  aknhollc  beverages  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Conunissloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  rather  than  assigning  It 
to  the  ABC  Board. 

a.  The  provision  with  regard  to  limitation 
of  advertising,  (d)  of  section  36,  is  much 
too  restrictive  and  shoold  be  eliminated. 
This  kind  at  restriction  (supply  avallalile 
for  sale  at  a  given  tioie)  is  applied  to  no 
other  Indiistry,  nor  is  the  provision  that  an 
individual  customer  may  purchase  an  un- 
limited amount  of  the  same  article  at  any 
time.  Sellers  of  other  goods  have  always 
been  able  to  "limit  quantity  for  sale"  and 
have  so  stated  In  their  advertising.  Tlila 
whole  paragraph  is  unfair  to  the  dealer*, 
and  seems  to  me  an  artificial  restraint  of 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise. 

3.  I  do  not  understand  the  provision  (7) 
at  paragraph  (g),  section  38.  How  can  one 
retailer  sell  to  another  retailer  "for  purposes 
of  accommodation"  when  (5)  of  section  11 
states  that  ~8uch  license  shall  not  authorize 
the  licensee  to  sell  other  licensees  for  re- 
sale." Are  these  two  statements  Inconstat- 
ent? 

4.  Section  18  deals  wltb.  among  other 
things,  what  is  xinderstood  to  mean  dis- 
play articles  and  equipment.  In  the  old 
law.  the  amount  of  such  article  was  speci- 
fied at  110.  This  amount  was  unrealistic, 
especially  since  It  was  tmderstood  to  cover 
the  cost  of  extravagant  displays,  obrtotisly 
costing  much  more.  It  has  now  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  $1S  lor  the  old  $10.    Tbta. 


too,  is  an  unrealistic  figure,  and  as  time 
goea  on  and  costs  increase,  may  prove  to 
t>e  aa  even  more  impossible  flgure  in  t)M 
future.  It  Is  suggested  tiiat  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cost  of  display  articles,  etc.  and 
the  llmltotlon  thereof  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  ABC  Board,  who  would  have 
the  right  to  change  such  specification  from 
time  to  time,  wlthovt  having  to  go  tlirough 
the  labors  of  having  a  congressional  bill  in- 
troduced for  such  purpoee. 

I  have  not  studied  the  bill  carefully  In 
all  detail.  However,  the  portions  I  have  re- 
viewed seem  to  me  to  need  an^endn^nt  or 
revision.  The  Commissloncn  of  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment voiced  objections  to  portions  of  the 
bill  Introduced  last  year.  Some  of  these  ob- 
jections have  tjeen  met  and  corrected.  Others 
are  still  present  in  H.R.  8920,  though  couched 
in  different  language  or  hidden  in  unclear 
terms. 

If  the  Congress  is  honestly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  help  make 
It  a  "model"  community,  then  the  bill  to 
regulate  the  alcoholic  Ijeverage  Industry 
should  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  entire 
community:  the  government  (the  Conunis- 
sloners).  the  public  and  tlie  memlMrs  of 
the  industry. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Henxt  Gichneb. 

I  feel  that  Mrs.  Gichner  does  repre- 
sent community  sentiment.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  the  "blue  ribbon  committee"  were 
in  operation  today  that  the  findings 
which  Mrs.  Gichner  has  made  of  her 
own  accord  would  be  unanimously  rati- 
fied by  the  "blue  ribbon  committee." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Uie  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  opposed  to  this  bill 
consistently.  The  author  has  tried  in 
various  ways  to  work  around  these  ob- 
jections. He  has  not  been  successful.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to 
insert  in  the  Rbcord  a  letter  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  November  5,  1963, 
signed  by  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenb£K;h, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  with  reference 
to  this  legislation  and  especially  ttiat 
provision  of  this  legislation  which  at- 
tempts to  remove  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  from  the  juriadicUon  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

vs.  DrPAKTMKirr  or  Jttsttcx,  Or- 
riCI  or  TUX  I>EFOTT  Attoskit 
Oekkxai.. 

WcLshington,  D.C.  November  5.  I»i3. 
Hon.  Wn.T.iAM  L.  Spkinoib, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DXj. 

Dkas  CONGKxaaMAM  Sfkincxx:  This  is  In 
response  to  yoxu-  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Jiistice  concerning  the  com- 
n\lttee  print  dated  September  11,  1963,  show- 
ing sutNcommittee  amendments  to  HJl.  aOM. 
a  bill  to  revise  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

Although  the  committee  print  has  been 
drawn  to  meet  the  specific  objections  pre- 
viously expressed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  HJt.  30S6,  we  still  are  not  aware  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

A  question  has  been  raised  concerning  the 
desirability  of  making  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Board  an  independent  agency 
with  the  power  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (sees. 
4  and  7).  Sxlstlng  law  vests  in  the 
Board  of  Oommlssioners  of  Uie  District  of 
Columbia  the  powers  which  the  print  would 
give  to  tb*  Alcobolic  Beverage  Cootrol 
Board.  (Title  I.  appendix.  D.C.  Code.  1961 
ed..  pp.  81.  IDS.  and  title  26,  D.C.  Code.  1961 
ed..  sees.  104  and  1»7.) 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  gov- 
ernmental agencies  of  ttie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  not  Independent,  but  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  Um  Board  ot  Commission- 
ers, and  the  creditable  way  in  which  the 
Board  of  Oommlssioners  lias  administered 
existing  law  (free  at  the  liquor  scandals 
which  have  arisen  in  other  metropolitan 
areas) ,  we  see  no  reason  to  remove  the  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Board  ttova  its 
control. 

In  addition,  we  note  tliat  section  38(d)  of 
the  print  would  prohibit  a  licensed  whole- 
saler or  retailer  who  advertises  or  offers  to 
sell  an  alcoholic  l}everage  at  a  "special"  or 
"unusual"  price  from  limiting  the  quantity 
of  the  leverage  tliat  each  customer  may 
purchase.  We  are  unaware  of  the  need  for 
this  provision  which  woudd  inhibit  the  busi- 
ness Judgments  of  the  Uoensees  affected. 

I  hope  that  oxur  comments  wiU  be  of  as- 
sistance   to    you,    and    I   apologize    for   our 
delay  in  responding  to  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NlCHOLJ^  deB.  Katzkkbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  GeneraL 

As  Mr.  Katzenbach  so  well  points  out: 
Almost  all  governmental  agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  independent, 
but  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board 
at  Commissioners,  and  the  creditable  way 
in  which  the  Board  of  Commissioners  has 
administered  existing  law  (free  of  the  liquor 
scandals  which  have  arisen  in  other  metro- 
politan areas).  «•  see  no  reason  to  remove 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  from 
its  control. 

Fkokration  or  CrnzxNS  Associa- 
tions, or  TRx  DisTxicT  or  Co- 
lumbia. 

Washington,  D.C,  Noxxmber  6.  1963. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Spkincex, 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C 

DxAB  Mx.  SranrcEx:  The  alxrve-entitled 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  Introduced  only  on  October  12. 
196S.  is  the  omnibus  successor.  Ingeniously 
diluted,  of  several  bills  supported  by  the  al- 
coholic beverage  industry  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Similar  legislation  has  )>een 
considered  by  many  citizens'  associations  in 
the  District  and  by  the  PederaUon  of  ClU- 
zens  Assodationa  and  they  have  urged  that 
It  not  be  pasMd. 

In  its  present  form  there  has  been  no  op- 
portiinlty  for  the  associations  to  give  de- 
tailed consideration  to  the  bUl  and  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  rely  on  the  past  expres- 
sions on  the  same  subject  matter.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  a  reading  of  the  present  bill  that 
its  basic  purpose  is  to  remove  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  not  only  the  entire  wlx>lesale  and 
retail  liquor  business  in  the  District,  but 
also  the  control  of  the  police,  fire,  welfare  in- 
spections and  other  memtjers  when  engaged 
in  any  investigation  or  prosecution  which 
is  covered  by  this  comprehensive  act.  This 
is  bad  government.  In  the  al»ence  of  local 
suffrage  it  is  even  more  imperative  ttiat  tiie 
responsibility  for  the  control  of  this  debat- 
al>le  industry  must  Im  concentrated  in  its 
basic  essentials  In  the  District  Commis- 
sioner. 

However  disguised,  the  proposed  act  woiild 
utilize  severe  penalties  and  suspension  or 
revocation  of  licenses  for  the  independent, 
competitive  pricing  of  alcoholic  i>everages 
in  the  District.  This  is  pries  fixing  no  mat- 
ter how  sugar  coated  and  Is  devised  to  give 
monopolistic  control  to  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  alcoholic  tieverages. 

The  act  proposed  unrealistic  and  ridiculous 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  alcoholic 
t)everages  other  than  through  the  monopoly 
licensees.  For  example,  section  94(b)  makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  common  carrier  to  trans- 
port into  the  District  wine,  spirits,  or  beer 
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In  a  quantity  in  excess  of  1  gallon  during 
1  calendar  DK>nth  for  delivery  to  any  one 
person  in  tiie  District  othar  than  the  holder 
of  a  manufacturer's,  wholesaler's,  or  retailer's 
license.  Such  action  Is  made  a  crime  and 
with  its  enforcement  would  require  every 
trucker  or  other  common  carrier  to  main- 
tain a  fantastic  complexity  of  records.  Sec- 
tion 37,  while  purporting  to  relate  to  false 
advertising  is  ao  vague  in  its  scope  as  to 
render  unlawful  the  publication  of  any  pub- 
lisher, radio  broadcast  licensee,  or  other  ad- 
vertising medium  unless  he  maintains  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  advertiser  and 
the  full  text  of  the  advertisement  and  first 
reaches  a  conclusion  as  to  what  would  l>e  a 
false  advertisement.  Particular  reference  is 
made  to  paragraph  38(d)  on  page  6B  of  the 
bill  in  this  connection. 

We  wonder  precisely  the  reaction  of  your 
constituents  when  they  become  aware  by 
police  prosecution  of  their  violation  of  sec- 
tion 27(a)  providing  that  "no  person  shall 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  drink  any  alco- 
holic beverage  in  any  public  space  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  license  has  not  l>een  Issued 
under  this  act;  •  •  •"  l  question  that  any 
average  cttlaen  eould  conceivably  become 
aware  of  the  risks  which  he  is  assuming. 

The  sheer  inadvlsability  of  jamming 
through  this  legislation  without  thorough 
understanding  by  the  Members  of  Congress  is 
so  apparent  Uiat  we  cannot  believe  it  will 
occur,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  convince  the  Congressmen  that  as 
residents  of  the  District  for  most  of  the  year 
they  can't  afford  such  an  absurd  and  un- 
balanced act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnXIAM  A.  ROBXBTS, 

President,  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
ations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  leg- 
islation is  one  of  self-interest  for  the 
liquor  industry  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  5  years  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee this  appears  to  me  the  most  fla- 
grant bill  ot  self-interest  that  I  have 
known  anything  about.  Every  disinter- 
ested party,  including  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  District  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  three  community  news- 
papers, the  Federation  of  Citizens  Asso- 
ciations of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
innumerable  citieens  who  have  made 
their  views  known  to  me  by  letter  and 
telephone,  have  been  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Practically  all  of  the  effort  to  enact 
this  bill  on  the  House  side  of  Congress 
has  been  through  the  "liquor  lobby." 
For  the  past  several  weeks  the  Secretary 
of  the  District  Liquor  Association  has 
been  practically  living  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  If  he  were  here  any  more  than 
he  has  been  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  House  Administration  Committee 
to  rent  him  a  separate  room  in  the  build- 
ing. He  has  done  almost  everything  ex- 
cept sleep  here.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  have  had  him  constantly  on  your 
doorstep. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  the 
newspapers  do  express  a  certain  con- 
science for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  newspapers 
are  always  right.  However,  when  all 
three  of  the  newspapers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  is  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Evening  Star,  and  the  Daily 
News  are  against  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
most  Members  realize  there  certainly 
must  be  some  very  questionable  provi- 
sions in  this  liquor  bill. 


Here  is  what  the  Washington  Poet,  in 
an  editorial  of  October  29.  titled  The 
Liquor  Lobby  Again"  said: 

The  new  biU  arrives  just  aa  a  commission 
of  inquiry  in  New  York  has  recommended 
tiiat  the  State  abandon  its  "price  mainte- 
nance" laws  for  liquor  because  they  generate 
indefensibly  high  pwoflts  for  the  dealer  at 
the  consumer's  expense.  The  bottle  sold  hwe 
for  $3.83  costs  $4iW  In  New  York. 

The  bill  repeats  the  earlier  attempt  to 
give  the  Dlatrlet's  Alcoholic  Beverage  ConUrol 
Board  full  independence  of  the  District  Ocxn- 
missioners'  supervision.  In  tlie  past,  the 
Board  lias  consistently  shown  sympathy  to 
the  idea  of  price  fixing  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  consistently  oppoeed  It.  The 
purpose  of  this  cry  for  Independence  is 
wholly  sueplclous. 

T'hose  Memljers  who  do  not  favor  turning 
liquor  regulation  over  to  the  liquor  Industry 
will  oppose  the  bUl. 

The  Evening  Star,  in  an  editorial  of 
June  15,  1963,  has  this  to  say: 

One  of  Its  worst  features  would  entirely 
remove  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board, 
with  all  the  vast  pressxires  which  buffet  that 
agency,  from  any  supervisory  check  or  con- 
trol by  the  District  Commissioners.  Another 
wovild  prohibit  retailers  from  selling  liquor 
below  a  tediously  detailed  formula  of  the 
retailer's  costs,  thereby  ending  not  only 
loss-leader  advertising  but  bargains  for  the 
prudent  shopper.  Still  another  questionable 
section  would  add  a  lot  of  muddy  and  totally 
luinecessary  verbiage  to  the  existing  controls 
against  false  advertising.    There  are  others. 

At  an  Initial  hearing  the  other  day,  the 
Commissioners  gave  this  measure  a  well- 
deserved  lambasting.  We  trust,  in  the 
lamentable  event  hearings  are  resumed,  that 
it  will  continue  to  receive  more  of  the  same. 

The  Washington  Dally  News,  In  an  edi- 
torial of  October  31,  19€3,  entlUed  "Here 
We  Go  Again, '  had  this  to  say  of  the 
bill: 

Once  again  we  have  before  the  House  a 
bill  •  •  •  to  revamp  the  District's  liquor 
laws  •  •  •  against  the  best  advice  of  the 
District  Oommlssioners  and  to  the  un- 
doubted disadvantage  of  citizens  who  long 
have  enjoyed  comparatively  low  prices  here. 

This  time  it's  somewhat  more  sedately 
dressed,  but  it  remains  essentially  the  same 
act  •  •  •  an  ill-considered  and  unnecessary 
move  In  the  direction  of  permitting  liquor 
wholesalers  to  regulate  prices  to  their  own 
gain. 

This  bill,  for  Instance,  would  set  up  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  as  an  In- 
dependent agency,  its  members  appointed  by 
the  District  Commissioners,  to  be  sure,  but 
their  actions  and  powers  removed  from  what- 
ever supervision  they  now  receive. 

As  it  is,  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  is  hardly  noted  for  a  penchant  to  hold 
its  actions  up  to  public  view.  It  has  lieen 
noted,  however,  for  its  past  inclination  to 
view  kindly  the  liquor  Industry's  philosophy 
of  price  maintenance.  Regardless  of  the 
honest  convictions  of  the  Board,  to  permit  it 
to  completely  draw  the  blinds  on  its  day-to- 
day activities  is  to  Invite  unbridled  mischief 
at  some  future  date. 

When  the  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor,  it 
would  be  well  to  force  a  roUcaU  vote.  Then 
everyone  will  know  Just  who  believes  in  c<xn- 
petltlon  and  who  does  not. 

I  believe  that  these  editorials  and  news 
stories  from  which  I  have  quoted  do  re- 
flect much  of  the  feeling  about  the  dan- 
gers of  allowing  this  blU  to  be  passed  and 
to  become  law.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  the  only  ones  who  can  guard 
the  public  interest  and  look  after  the 
welfare  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    In  my  opinion,  one  of 


the  ways  In  which  the  welfare  of  the  Dis- 
trict can  be  protected  is  to  vote  this  biU 
down. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Surely. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII£ON.  I  have 
be^i  rather  surprised  at  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  so  far  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
One  of  the  strong  cases  which  has  been 
emphasized  is  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  defeated  on  prior  occa- 
sions and.  therefore,  this  is  sufficient 
reason  not  to  consider  it  seriously. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  can 
recall  about  10  or  12  years  ago  in  the 
State  of  California  that  we  had  a  great 
liquor  scandal.  The  way  in  which  it 
was  straightened  out  was  to  adopt  the 
ABC  Board  form  of  control.  They  took 
over  complete  authority  of  this  impor- 
tant activity. 

Is  not  this  similar  to  what  is  done  in 
most  of  our  States,  to  have  a  board  of 
autonomous  control? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  every  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  In  each  of  the  34  States 
where  they  have  a  liquor  board  or  a 
hquor  authority  or  a  ccunmissioner.  one 
person  or  one  board  or  one  commissicmer 
has  the  sole  and  complete  jurisdiction. 

In  the  monopoly  States  the  States 
have  full  and  complete  control  and  again 
under  a  single  board  or  official. 

May  I  indicate,  apparently  other 
Members  may  have  gotten  the  same  idea 
as  the  gentleman  did,  that  tki^  bill  has 
been  befm'e  the  House  and  has  been  de- 
feated, or  before  the  committee  and  has 
been  defeated.  This  bill  has  never  been 
voted  down  by  a  committee  or  by  the 
House.  The  so-called  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee that  was  appointed  did  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  action  in  the  last  Con- 
gress imtil  it  was  too  late  to  tiring  the 
bill  out.  The  bill  has  not  been  voted 
down  in  the  Committee,  and  it  has  not 
been  before  the  House. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  In  con- 
nection with  the  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee, are  they  residents  of  the  District  or 
are  they  from  the  outside;  does  the 
gentleman  know? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
they  came  from  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Washington.  Not  all  of  them  came 
from  the  District. 

May  I  say  this  so  called  blue  ribbon 
committee  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  community.  It  came  into  being  to 
give  us  their  views.  Whether  they  had 
any  meetings  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
They  did  not  conduct  any  hearings. 
They  did  send  up  a  report  for  the  record 
which  came  to  us  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  was 
written  for  her  and  lor  her  committee 
by  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners. It  was  not  the  views  at  all 
of  the  80-caUed  citiaens'  committee. 
Despite  that,  we  considered  them  item 
by  item,  and  you  have  not  heard  and 
will  not  hear  on  the  floor  today  a  single 
word  in  support  of  any  of  their  recom- 
mendations not  already  in  the  bill.    All 
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of  their  good  recommendatioiM  are  now 
In  the  Mil.  They  were  In  the  Ull  when 
we  had  it  before  the  full  coounlttee  tn 
the  last  seaakm.  The  only  thine  you  find 
them  talking  about  Is  taking  away  from 
the  Commissioners  their  right  to  rerlew 
the  aetl<xis  of  the  Board.  I  say  the  Board 
should  act  in  the  first  Instance  and  If 
they  do  anything  wrong  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  should  be  had. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTBR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  there  Is  some 
dispute  there.  I  do  not  believe  all  of 
the  things  are  in  the  bill  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  blue  ribbon  ccmunlt- 
tee.  I  think  the  letter  that  was  written 
speaking  about  price  control  Is  one  that 
was  strongly  objected  to  in  the  original 
bin. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  me  take  up  that 
point. 

When  the  bUl  was  first  Introduced  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  there  was  a 
price-fixing  provision  in  it.  But  it  Is  not 
in  there  now,  and  it  was  not  in  it  when 
it  came  before  the  full  committee.  We 
took  that  out  We  met  the  objections 
of  the  Attorney  General.  There  is  no 
price  fixing  of  any  kind  whatsoever  in 
this  bill.  There  is  a  provision  against 
false,  misleading,  and  fraudulent  adver- 
tising, and  that  Is  what  the  newspapers 
are  objecting  to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  suggest  the  gentle- 
man read  the  report  in  full.  I  did  not 
put  those  in  the  record  because  I  believe 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  name  was  men- 
tioned, so  I  did  not  include  that.  If  you 
will  read  the  editorials  cited,  one  of  the 
real  objections  is  that  this  is  a  price- 
fixing  formula. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  their  charge, 
but  it  is  a  false  charge. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  a  right  to  say  that,  but  I  dis- 
agree with  him.  I  believe  the  news- 
papers are  reasonably  correct.  I  do  not 
wish  to  dispute  my  chairman.  I  respect 
him.  but  I  want  to  be  sure  there  Is  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  in  the 
editorials. 

Mr.  MX7LTER.  Let  me  make  this 
point  about  the  publishers:  In  the  last 
session  the  publishers  association  sent 
up  its  representatives  to  testify.  The 
very  day  they  were  testifjrlng  the  news- 
papers were  carrying  these  false  and 
fraudulent  advertisements.  We  con- 
fronted them  with  it  after  they  said 
"We,  the  newspapers,  have  a  right  to 
censor  these  ads,  and  we  do  keep  out 
the  bad  advertising."  We  showed  them 
the  ads  some  of  which  are  in  the  record. 
This  year  they  did  not  come  tn  for  ex- 
amination. They  merely  sent  in  a  state- 
ment, and  the  very  day  the  statement 
came  in  the  newspapers  again  carried 
these  false,  fraudulent,  and  misleading 
advertisements. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  May  I  say  at  this  time 
I  am  very  much  concerned  this  Ull  does 


Include  price  fixing.  I  want  such  as- 
surances as  I  can  get  on  this  point  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Is  the  gentleman  telling  the  House 
categorically  that  imder  this  bill  the 
Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Board  estab- 
lished under  this  legislation  would  have 
no  power  whatsoever  to  fix  prices? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  say  this  as  un- 
equivocally and  as  categorically  as  I  can 
say  it — the  Board  has  no  power,  and 
nothing  in  this  bUl  wlU  give  the  ABC 
Board  or  the  Commission  the  right  to 
fix  prices  on  anything.  Even  though  it 
was  not  necessary,  we  went  so  far  as  to 
put  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  permit  Joint 
advertising,  because  there  came  up  the 
question  that  under  the  gxiise  of  regulat- 
ing Joint  advertising  they  might  fix 
prices.  So  we  put  in  a  provision  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  shall  prohibit  Joint 
advertising. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  reason  I  am  con- 
cerned is  I  note  on  page  38  of  the  report 
in  the  part  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
law  as  required  to  be  printed  imder  the 
Ramseyer  rule  that  it  says: 

The  Board  ia  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pr«6cribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary — 

(1)  relating  to  displays  or  other  services 
or  articles  of  property  given  or  sold  any  re- 
tall  licensee  under  this  Act  by  any  manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler  of  alcohoUc  beverages. 
Including  the  establishment  of  limitations 
as  to  the  cost  thereof,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 19  of  this  Act; 

That  does  not  confer  upon  the  Board 
the  power  to  fix  prices. 

Mr.  MULTER.    No.  it  does  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  I  note  on  page 
65  of  the  bill  on  line  11,  subsection  (c) 
it  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  that  knowingly  to 
advertise,  to  offer  to  sell,  or  to  seU  any  al- 
coholic beverage,  either  by  retailers  or  whole- 
salers, with  the  Intent,  etfect,  or  the  result 
of  deceiving  any  purchaser  or  prospective 
purchaser,  substantially  lessening  competi- 
tion, unreasonably  restraining  trade,  or 
tending  to  create  a  monopoly  Is  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  in  contravention  of  the  poUcy  of 
this  section. 

Does  this  either  directly  or  indirectly 
give  the  Board  the  power  to  fix  prices 
over  alcoholic  beverages? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  it  does  not.  It  is 
not  intended  to.  I  say  to  the  gentleman's 
question  categorically  it  is  not  intended 
to  and  it  does  not.  Historically,  this  has 
to  do  with  discounts  or  so-called  loss 
leaders,  where  they  take  a  branded  item 
and  advertise  it  at  a  certain  price,  and 
when  you  walk  in  behind  the  man  who 
opens  the  store  he  is  all  out  of  it,  and 
tries  to  tout  you  onto  another  item. 
Under  this  bill  he  can  advertise  it  as  a 
loss  leader  or  any  way  he  pleases,  but  he 
has  to  have  it  on  hand  and  offer  it  at 
that  price  when  you  walk  in  and  ask  him 
to  sell  it  to  you.  That  is  what  the  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  legislation  does 
not  confer  upon  the  ABC  Board  the 
power  to  establish  retail  prices  generally 
or  the  power  to  regulate  retail  prices? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  say  It  does  not.  It 
is  not  Intended  to.  If  anybody  can  come 
up  wlt^  better  language  to  say  that  in 


the  bUl,  I  will  put  it  into  the  bUl.  The 
newspapers  try  to  charge  that  this  is  to 
bring  in  price  fixing  through  the  back 
door.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  Just  want  to  read 
further  what  the  Post  has  had  to  say 
about  the  matter: 

True,  Mr.  Multxb  has  now  been  constrained 
to  somewhat  veil  his  language.  But  he  con- 
tinues to  define  any  merchandising  practice 
"substantially  lessening  competition"  as  un- 
fair competition,  punishable  by  license  revo- 
cation. In  this  context,  of  course,  substan- 
tially lessening  competition  means  price 
cutting.  Mr.  MuLm  is  stUl  dUlgently  try- 
ing to  outlaw  discounting  in  the  District's 
liquor  stores. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  answer  to  that  is 
Just  this.  This  is  the  exact  language  you 
will  find  in  the  Robertson-Patman  Act. 
the  Antitrust  Act,  and  all  the  other  acts 
enforceable  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  This  is  to  meet 
that  situation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  language  in  this 
bill  does  liot  mean  that  the  Board  or  the 
wholesaler  or  the  manufacturer  has  the 
right  to  fix  prices? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  once  again  say  to  the 
gentleman — he  is  correct.  That  is  what 
we  intend  to  do  and  that  is  what  this 
language  does.  If  anybody  can  give  us 
any  better  language  to  say  it  again,  we 
will  say  it  again. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  interested, 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  bill 
and  what  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
it.  and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of 
the  changes  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  bill: 

■acxaaouND  or  BJt.  stso 

Extended  hearings  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
held  in  the  last  Congress  on  H.R.  8908, 
by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee, 
and  during  this  session  on  H.R.  684  and 
H.R  2036.  The  reported  biU,  H.R.  8920 
— House  Report  881 — embodies  various 
proposals  and  amendments  drafted  and 
incorporated  therein  to  meet  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  the  law  made  at  the 
hearings  and  during  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  executive  sessions 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

HJR.  8920  rewrites  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— title  25,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  sections  101-139 — which  it  repeals, 
but  continues  the  present  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board  with  its  present 
members  and  establishes  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

As  an  indeF>endent  agency,  the  Board 
under  this  bill  succeeds  to  most  of  the 
regulatory  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  would  be  free  of  the  general  su- 
pervisory powers  now  exercised  by  such 
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Commissioners  over  the  Board's  man- 
agement of  its  administrative  and  inter- 
nal affairs  and  functions. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Board 
as  such  an  independent  agency,  the  bill 
further  provides  that  Board  members 
may  be  removed  by  the  Commissioners 
'only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  ofQce."  Under  the  code 
provisions  relating  to  the  present  Board, 
there  is  no  such  specific  authority  of  re- 
moval Also,  the  bill  provides  that  upon 
removal — for  cause  or  otherwise — a 
member  may  continue  to  serve  on  the 
Board  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed.  The  code  contains  no  such 
provision. 

Although  the  bill  rewrites  entirely  the 
present  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act, 
many  of  the  features  and  much  of  the 
language  of  the  repealed  act  are  re- 
tained. However,  several  major  inno- 
vations and  changes  are  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

AFTBALa  TO  THZ  COtTKT 

The  Board  is  vested  with  power  to 
issue,  transfer,  reissue,  and  revoke  li- 
censes. Its  action  on  any  question  of 
fact  in  this  regard  is  final  and  conclusive, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  reissuance, 
revocation,  or  suspension  of  a  license, 
any  party  aggrieved  by  the  Board's 
action  may  appeal  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals — formerly  the 
municipal  court  of  apt>eals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  Innovation  substantially  changes 
the  code  provisions  relating  to  such  ap- 
peals. Under  the  code,  only  revoca- 
tions or  suspensions  for  more  than  30 
days  could  be  appealed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners whose  findings  on  such  appeals 
were  final  and  conclusive  as  no  further 
appeals  were  provided  for. 

MAXncO   AND  AMENDINO  BaOTTLATIOira 

The  Board  Is  vested  with  specific  au- 
thority to  make  regulations  concerning 
all  phases  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  busi- 
ness. Such  regulations,  however,  shall 
not  be  made,  altered,  or  revoked  until 
after  a  public  hearing  thereon. 

Under  the  code,  broad  regulatory 
power  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
whose  regulations  become  effective  5 
days  after  their  being  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general,  daily  distribution; 
and  no  public  hearing  is  required. 

LtCKNSKS 

In  all,  12  kinds  of  licenses  may  be 
issued  under  the  bill,  as  imder  the  code, 
as  follows — annual  fees  also  are  shown: 

First.  Manufacturer's  license,  class 
A— 45,775. 

Second.  Manufacturer's  license,  class 
B— $4,126. 

Third.  Wholesale  license,  class  A — 
$2,475. 

Fourth.  Wholesale  license,  class  B — 
$1,250. 

Fifth.  Retail  license,  class  A— $1,250. 

Sixth.  Retail  license,  class  B — $165. 

Seventh.  Retail  Ucense,  class  C— $825. 
and  so  forth. 

Eighth.  Retail  license,  class  D — $330. 

Ninth.  Retail  license,  class  E — $40. 

Tenth.  Retail  license,  class  F— $7.50. 

Eleventh.  Solicitor's  license — $100 
each  license. 


Twelfth.  Consumption  license  for  a 
club— 4100. 

ucsNBK  paioBinxs 

The  bill  would  grant  a  priority  or  pref- 
erence to  license  applications  received 
from  persons  required  to  relocate  their 
licensed  business  establishments  by  rea- 
son of  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  or 
District  governments,  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  or  in  aid  of  urban  re- 
newal, redevelopment,  highway,  trans- 
portation, or  other  governmental  pro- 
gram. The  code  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

BOTTUE  CLUBS 

Provisions  in  the  code  permitting 
licensing  of  bottle  clubs  are  omitted  in 
the  bill  and,  therefore,  repealed  under 
the  provisions  of  section  39(4)  which  re- 
peals the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
of  1935 — title  25,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  101-139. 

8TAKDUP  DRINKING 

Extends  stand  up  drinking  privileges  to 
hotels  and  clubs  and  permits  such  drink- 
ing in  restaurants,  hotels,  and  clubs  by 
assemblages  of  more  than  six  persons  in 
a  private  room  previously  approved  by 
the  Board  smd  in  an  enclosed  area  on 
such  premises  by  its  patrons  waiting  to 
be  seated  at  public  tables. 

CaKDIT   SALES 

Sales  on  reasonable  credit  terms  are 
permitted  between  licensees.  In  addi- 
tion, holders  of  retail  licenses  class  C,  D, 
or  E  may  sell  alcoholic  beverages  on 
credit  to  their  customers.  Under  the 
code,  this  privilege  was  limited  to  holders 
of  retail  license,  class  E. 

IMPOST  XJESTaiCnONS 

The  bill  limits  the  quantity  of  alco- 
holic beverages  that  may  be  imp>orted  or 
brought  into  the  District  by  the  general 
public  to  1  gallon  during  any  calendar 
month.  Under  the  code,  the  restriction 
Is  1  gallon  at  any  one  time. 

TESTS  CBAMCKO 

Throughout  the  code  and  the  bill, 
there  are  prohibitions  against  one  class 
of  licensees  holding  an  Interest  In  an- 
other class  of  licensees  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board,  such  interest 
would  tend  to  Influence  the  one  class  to 
make  its  principal  purchases  of  beverages 
from  the  other  class. 

In  the  case  of  corporate  licensees,  the 
code  prohibitions  apply  only  to  holders 
of  25  percent  or  more  of  the  common 
stock  of  such  licensees.  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  and  partnerships,  this  inter- 
est was  required  to  be  substantial. 

Under  the  bill,  the  above  tests  are 
eliminated  and  the  prohibitions  are  made 
to  apply  to  any  person  having  any  In- 
terest in  any  licensee  if  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board  such  Interest  will  tend  to 
bring  about  an  undesirable  practice. 

Further,  with  regard  to  hotels,  clubs, 
and  restaurants,  under  the  code  licenses 
are  conditioned  upon  the  Board's  being 
satisfied  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  not  the  prime  source  of  revenue 
of  such  establishments.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Board  must  be  satisfied  that  the  sale 
of  food  Is  the  source  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  revenue  to  such  establi^- 
ments  as  a  condition  to  their  b^ng 
granted  a  license. 


The  bill  continues  the  tax  on  every 
wine- gallon  of  alcohol  and  spirits  at 
$1.50  per  such  galkm. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  bill 
in  this  area  is  Its  provision  that  the 
Commissioners  may  provide  that  the 
taxes  Imposed  herein  shall  not  apply  to 
imported  beverages  for  the  personal  and 
official  use  of  heads  of  f  orei^  diplomatic 
and  consular  missions:  tmd  to  sales  to 
siich  persons  by  wholesale  licensees  if 
such  beverage  was  purchased  for  such 
purposes  and  was  withdrawn  from  a  cus- 
toms bonded  warehouse  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
located  on  the  vendor  licensee's  premises. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  regulation,  it 
would  appear  that  these  transactions 
would  be  fully  taxable  at  the  rates  im- 
posed by  this  section. 

The  code  contains  no  similar  provision. 

IDENTmCATIDM  OT  ALCOHOLIC  BEVEKACES 

The  bill  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
Board  shall  require  that  containers  of 
alcoholic  beverages  carry  the  license 
number  of  each  licensee  selling  or  offer- 
ing the  same  for  sale. 

The  code  provision  is  permissive  only 
as  to  the  Commissioners  in  this  instance. 


PALSa  AOVEBTISXKe  AMD 

The  bill  Invests  the  Board  with  juris- 
diction and  powers  similar  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
areas  of  false  and  misleading  advertising 
and  restraint  of  trade. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  any  person  knowingly  to  dis- 
seminate false  and  misleading  advertis- 
ing of  alcohoUc  beverages  for  the  purpose 
of  directly  or  Indirectly  inducing  the 
purchase  of  such  beverages  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A  willful,  knowing,  violation  of  the 
above  by  a  licensee  may  result  In  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  his  license 
if  such  facts  are  shown  upon  a  hearing 
on  such  violations. 

Advertising  media  and  personnel  are 
generally  exempt  from  the  application 
of  this  section  unless  they  refuse  to  sup- 
ply the  name  and  address  of  the  licensee 
or  other  person  causing  them  to  dis- 
seminate such  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertisement. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  advertising 
special,  unusual  w  bargain  prices  are 
required  to  specify  the  quantities  of  each 
item  available  at  such  prices,  and  to 
have  same  on  hand;  and  no  limitation 
on  quantity  per  customer  may  be  im- 
posed. 

This  section  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  sales  below  a  cost  determined  In  good 
faith  to  meet  lawful  competition;  bona 
fide  clearance  sales;  final  liquidation 
sales;  sales  of  imperfect  or  damaged 
beverages;  sales  on  contract  to  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations and  relief  agmdes ;  sales  imder 
permits  specifically  authorizing  sales  un- 
der cost  without  regard  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  this  section,  et  cetera. 

Violations  of  this  section  may  result 
In  the  suspension  or  revocatioo  of  the 
Ucenae. 
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A  aectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
blU  follows: 

SuMKABT  or  CHAMOxa  Maos  bt  th»  Box. 
Hit.  8990.  IN  TKS  Aux>HOiJc  BsnaAQX 
CoMimAer  Act  ro«  th«  Dwnticr  or  Colum- 
bia (Trrut  26,  8«C8.  101-139) 

sacnoN  1  or  h  Ji.  aaao 
Section  1  ot  HJl.  8920  (pp.  1-68)  U  mad* 
up  of  39  ■•cUons  which  are  revisions  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  as  amended 
by  the  bill.  Changes  In  these  sections  will 
be  first  considered : 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  ABC  Act.  as 
amended — no  changes. 

Section  8  of  the  ABC  Act,  as  amended,  con- 
tains definitions.  They  are  the  same  as 
provided  In  present  law,  with  the  following 
ezceptlona: 

»  •  •  •  • 

(3)  Wine:  Same  as  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  code,  except  that  the  deflnl- 
Itlon  of  "light  wines"  therein  is  deleted  and 
transposed  to  subsection  18  herein  where  it 
Is  defined  as  "champagne  and  wines  con- 
taining 14  perecnt  or  less  alcohol  by  volume." 

•  •  •  •  • 
(5)  Alcoholic  beverage:  Same  as  subsection 

(e)  of  section  103  of  the  code,  except  that 
the  separate  term  "beverage"   is  deleted. 

•  •  •  •  * 
(7)   Club:  Same  as  subsection  (g)   except 

for  the  following:  (a)  subject  to  Board  ap- 
proval, spaoe  outside  and  adjoining  the 
building — Including  public  property — may 
be  used  to  provide  reasonable  and  comforta- 
ble accommodations  for  Its  members  and 
guests. 

(N<yrx. — This  provision  will  permit  the 
eeUbllshment  of  club  dining  or  drinking  fa- 
cilities on  public  sidewsOlcB  and  other  public 
property  outside  and  adjoining  such  club 
building.) 

(b)  The  Board  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
sale  of  food  is  the  source  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  revenue  to  such  club. 

(Nora.— Thia  changes  the  test  required 
bysubaactlon  (g)(2).) 

•  •  •  •  • 
(10)  Hotel:  Same  as  subsection  (J)  of  the 

code,  but  adds:  (a)  provisions  identical  to 
subsection  7  (a)  and  (b)  above;  (b)  and 
deletes  the  requirement  that  only  a  bona 
fide  business  incidental  to  the  operation  of 
a  dining  room  may  be  conducted  therein. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(14)  Bestaxirant:  Same  as  subsection  (n) 
of  the  code,  plus  the  same  additions  and  de- 
letions to  the  definition  as  are  made  to  the 
definition  of  "hotel,"  as  set  out  In  subsec- 
tion (10)  above. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(16)  Tavern:  Same  as  subsection  (q)  of 
the  code  except  that  the  Board  must  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  sale  of  food  U  the  soxirce  of  a 
reasonable  amovint  of  the  revenue  of  such 
tavern. 

(17)  Corporation  Counsel:  Meanx  the  at- 
torney for  the  Dtstrlct  designated  by  ths 
Commissioners  to  perform  the  functions  pre- 
scribed for  the  Corporation  Counsel  In  this 
bill.  There  Is  no  corresponding  provision  In 
the  code. 

(18)  Light  wines:  See  subsection  (3) 
above. 

Section  4  amends  the  current  code  provi- 
sions to— 

( 1 )  establish  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Bocu^  of  three  members  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  of  the  District. 

(2)  provide  for  removal  ot  Board  members 
by  the  Commissioners  "only  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office." 

(3)  require  Board  members  to  be  of  good 
character  and  otherwise  fit  for  the  trust  to 
be  Imposed  In  them. 

(4)  permit  each  Board  member  to  continue 
to  serve  as  such  until  his  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed. 


(5)  provide  for  the  determination  of 
Board  members'  salaries  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.8.C.  1071  et  seq.). 

(6)  give  the  Board  authority  to  hire  nec- 
essary personnel  and  to  define  the  duties  and 
responslblltles  of  the  positions  established 
in  this  regard. 

( NoTX.— Reorganization  Order  No.  35:  O.  F. 
25-100.  CO.  302.  863114.  June  16.  1963. 
ordered  that  there  is  hereby  established  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, an  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  members  of  the  then 
existing  Board  were  reappointed  to  the  new 
Board  and  all  powers  and  authority  author- 
ized by  statute  or  by  the  Commissioners  to 
be  exercised  by  the  previous  Board  was  there- 
after vested  In  the  new  Board.  The  order 
abolished  the  preexisting  Board  and  estab- 
lishes such  poeltlons  with  such  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  said  Board — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  as- 
signed— shall  from  time  to  time  determine.) 

(7)  delete  authority  of  the  Conunissloners 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  but 
continues  the  requirement  that  the  Conunis- 
sloners shall  Include  In  their  annual  esti- 
mates such  amounts  as  may  be  required  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  herein  authorized. 

(Note. — The  remaining  provisions  of  this 
section  are  Identical  with  current  code  pro- 
visions.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  6.  identical  with  code  section  108 
except  that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
DLstrtct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  (for- 
merly the  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia)  on  any  adverse  find- 
ing by  the  Board  relating  to  the  reissuance, 
revocation,  or  suspension  of  a  license. 

Section  7,  transfers  to  the  BofU-d  the  pow- 
ers presently  conferred  upon  the  Conamis- 
sloners  In  section  107  of  the  code,  with  the 
following  amendments: 

(1)  the  Board  may  prohibit  sales  of  alco- 
holic beverages  on  such  days  as  It  determines 
necessary  In  the  public  Interest. 

(2)  no  regulation  shall  be  made,  altered, 
(X'  revoked  by  the  Board  without  first  hold- 
ing a  public  hearing  thereon. 

(3)  the  Board  Is  further  empowered  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  relating  to — 

(a)  displays  and  other  services  or  articles 
of  property  given  or  sold  licensees  by  manu- 
facturerers,  etc.,  including  UmlUtlons  as  to 
cost. 

(b)  the  display  of  merchandise  and  the 
holding  of  fashion  shows  and  exhibits  tn 
the  hotel  dining  rooms  licensed  under  the 
act. 

(c)  the  conduct  of  hearings. 

(d)  the  posting  and  availability  of  prlce- 
llsU  in  restaurants  and  hotels  subject  to  the 
act. 

(4)  no  retailer's  license,  class  A,  shall  be 
Issued  for  an  operation  within  500  feet  of  the 
premises  of  another  holder  of  such  class  of 
license. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  9  reduces,  substantially,  the 
length  of  its  ccaresponding  code  section  100 
but  does  not  appear  to  change,  substantially, 
the  Intent  amd  meaning  of  section  109. 

The  term  "offer  for  sale"  and  the  provision 
making  the  section  Inapplicable  to  such  of- 
fers and  solicitations  made  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  the  licensee — which  appear  In  section 
100 — are  deleted,  however. 

Section  10  deletes  reference  In  section 
110  of  the  code  with  regard  to  issuance  of 
licenses  to  permit  consumption  of  alcohc^c 
beverages  on  club  prenilses  where  food,  non- 
alcoholic beverages,  or  entertainment  is  sold 
or  provided  for  compensation,  I.e.,  "bottle 
clubs." 

Adds  a  requirement  that  the  Board  shall 
give  priority  to  applications  from  persons 
required  to  relocate  by  reason  otf  an  exercise 
by  the  Federal  or  DUtrlct  govemmenU  ot 


the  power  of  eminent  domain,  or  in  aid  of 
any  urban  renewal,  redevelopment,  highway, 
transportation,  or  other  governmental  pro- 
gram. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  Issuance  of 
the  same  12  types  of  licenses  as  does  the 
code. 

This  section  substitutes  "Board"  for  "Com- 
missioners" with  regard  to  the  power  to  for-      --> 
mulate  and  Issue  regulations  under  the  act. 

This  section  also  extends  "standup"  drink- 
ing privileges  to  hotels  and  clubs  and  pro- 
vides that  such  drinking  may  be  done  in 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  clubs  by  assemblages 
of  more  than  six  persons  In  a  private  room 
approved  by  the  Board  as  well  as  in  an  en- 
closed area,  on  such  premises,  by  patrons 
waiting  to  be  seated  at  public  tables. 

(  Note.— Remaining  provisions  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  code.  There  are  no  changes 
in  license  fees.) 

Section  12  follows  the  language  of  Code 
section  113  except  that  the  code  provisions 
relating  to  25  percent  stockownership  are 
deleted.  In  subetltutlon  thereof,  the  term 
"any  Interest"  is  prescribed. 

Section  13 — new  matter  provides  that  ac- 
tions on  applications  shall  not  terminate  by 
reason  of  the  end  of  a  licensing  year.  Pees 
on  such  applications  shall,  however,  be  ad- 
justed by  reason  of  such  terminal  date. 

Otherwise,  the  proposed  section  Is  identical   _ 
with  section  114  of  the  code. 

Section  14  makes  the  following  changes  In 
section  115— its  corresponding  code  pro- 
vision— to  which  It  Is  identical  in  all  other 
respects: 

(a)  Requires  the  Board — not  the  Com- 
missioners— to  prescribe  the  form  of  ap- 
plications for  licenses. 

(b)  Eliminates  the  obsolete  provision  pro- 
hibiting issuance  of  a  license  to  persons  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors  under  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  within  S  yetus  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  their  application. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  a  retailer's 
license  class  S,  no  manufacturer  or  whole- 
saler of  alcoholic  beverages — or  its  officers  or 
stockholders,  If  a  corporation — shall  have 
any  Interest  in  the  license  or  premises  of  an 
applicant  for  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  license 
if  such  Interest— m  the  Board's  Judgment — 
would  tend  to  Influence  such  licensee  to 
purchase  alcoholic  beverages  from  such 
wholesaler  or  manufacttirer. 

(d)  Substitutes  "Commissioners"  for  "Col- 
lector of  Taxes"  as  the  party  to  whom  license 
fees  required  by  the  act  shall  be  paid. 

(e)  Provides  that  license  applications  shall 
be  verlfled  by  the  individual  applicant,  part- 
ners, or  by  a  corporate  officer — If  a  corpora- 
tion. The  code  requires  such  verlflcatlon 
In  such  Instances  by  the  president  or  vice 
president  of  the  corporation. 

Section  15  repeata  the  prohibitions  and 
exceptions  set  forth  in  section  116  of  the  code 
but  redefines  the  zoning  areas  Involved  as 
residential,  special  use.  or  commercial  dis- 
Ulct. 

Also  requires  that  no  part  of  the  entrance 
to  such  establishment  shall  be  visible  from 
a  sidewalk. 


Section  17  provisions  are  Identical  to  code 
section  118  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  All  revocations  and  suspensions — and 
not  Just  those  suspensions  of  30  days  or 
more — may  be  decreed  only  after  a  hearing, 
subject  to  court  review,  rather  than  review 
by  the  Commissioners  as  in  present  law. 

(b)  A  license  may  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked if  any  of  the  principal  ofllcers  or  direc- 
tors of  a  corporate  licensee  falls  to  meet  the 
reqiUrements  of  citizenship,  age,  and  non- 
convlctlon  of  a  felony. 

(c)  Deletes  reference  to  misdemeanor  con- 
victions under  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 

(d)  Licensees  are  required  to  furnish  the 
Board  Information  it  may  deem  reasonably 
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necessary  with  respect  to  sales  of  and  offers 
to  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 

Section  18,  provisions  are  Identical  to  code 
section  110,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  prohibits  a  manufacturer  from  having 
any  Interest  In  a  wholesale  or  retail  licensee's 
business  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  such 
Interest  will  tend  to  Influence  such  licensee 
to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages  from  the 
manufacturer. 

(b)  raises  to  816.  from  $10  In  present  law, 
the  value  of  any  service  or  property  that  a 
manufacturer  may  sell,  give,  rent,  or  loan 
to  wholesale  or  retail  licensees  with  prior 
Board  approval. 

(c)  eliminates  the  26 -percent  test  in  the 
code's  deflnltlon  of  manufacturer. 

(d)  substitutes  court  review  for  present 
review  by  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to 
revocation  of  license  proceedings  before  the 
Board. 

Section  19,  identical  with  section  120,  but 
makes  the  same  changes  with  respect  to  such 
wholesalers,  etc.,  as  are  made  In  section  18 
above  with  respect  to  manufacturers. 
•  •        1 1      •  •  • 

Section  33 — with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing, the  section  is  Identical  with  section 
124: 

(a)  continues  the  tax  on  every  wine  gallon 
of  spirits  and  alcohol  at  $1.50  per  gallon. 

(b)  provides  that  such  taxes  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Commissioners. 

(c)  empowers  the  Conmiissloners  to  pro- 
vide that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  or  collected 
on — 

(1)  alcoholic  beverages  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  for  the  personal  or  official  vise 
of  the  head  of  a  diplomatic  or  foreign  con- 
sular mission. 

(2)  alcoholic  beverages  purchased  from 
the  holder  of  a  wholesaler's  license  If  It  Is 
purchased  for  the  personal  or  official  use  of 
the  head  of  a  forel^  diplomatic  or  consular 
mission  and  was  withdrawn  from  a  customs 
bonded  warehouse  which  Is  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Is  located  on  the  premises  of  such  licensee. 

Subsection  (h)  of  this  section  makes  It 
mandatory  that  the  Board  shall  require  that 
the  containers  of  alcoholic  beverages  carry 
the  license  number  of  the  licensee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  26,  Identical  with  section  127  of 
the  code  except  for  the  following: 

(a)  deletes  references  to  "streetcar,"  "ele- 
vator," or  "horsedrawn  vehicle." 

(b)  deletes  references  to  cited  portions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Code. 

Section  27,  identical  with  code  section  128 
except  that  "public  space"  is  substituted  for 
the  various  distinctions  of  "street,"  etc. 

Section  28,  identical  with  section  129  of 
the  code  except  that  the  renamed  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  term  "municipal  court." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Section  31,  exempts  only  holders  of  re- 
tailer's license  class  C,  D,  or  E  from  the  pro- 
hibition   of   selling   alcoholic    beverages    on 
credit. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Section  34,  Identical  with  section  137  of  the 

code  except  that  the  "1  gallon"  restrictions 
are  limited  to  a  calendar  month  whereas 
under  the  code,  the  restriction  applies  to  any 
such  delivery  "at  any  one  time." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  36,  Identical  with  section  139  of 
the  code  except  that  District  of  Colxmibia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  Is  substituted  for 
Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colxim- 
bia. 

New  matter  in  HJt.  8920  not  presently  set 
/orth  in  the  code 
False  Advertising 

Section  37,  makes  it  unlawful  to  knowingly 
disseminate  false   and  misleading   advertis- 


ing for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  indirectly 
Inducing  the  ptirchase  of  alcoholic  beverages 
In  the  District. 

Penalty:  A  licensee  violating  the  above, 
with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  may  have 
his  license  revoked  or  s\ispended  after  due 
notice  and  hearing  by  the  Board,  and  re- 
view by  the  court,  as  previously  provided 
herein. 

Conditions  of  liability: 

(a)  manufacturers,  packers,  distributors, 
and  sellers  of  alcoholic  beverages  shall  be 
liable  without  further  quallflcations. 

(b)  a  publisher,  radio  broadcast  licensee, 
or  other  agency  or  medlimi  disseminating 
such  advertising  shall  be  liable  only  If — 

(1)  He  refuses  the  Board's  request  to  fur- 
nish them  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  distributor,  seller,  or 
advertising  agency,  residing  in  the  United 
States,  who  caused  him  to  disseminate  such 
advertising. 

(2)  Such  advertising  agency  also  refuses 
to  furnish  the  Board,  upon  request,  with  the 
above  Information. 

Definitions : 

False  advertisement — an  advertisement — 
other  than  labeling — which  Is  misleading  In 
a  material  respect. 

(1)  Facts  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  above : 

(a)  Representations  made  or  suggested  by 
statement,  word,  design,  device,  sound,  or 
any  combination  thereof. 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  the  advertise- 
ment falls  to  reveal  material  facts  In  the  light 
of  such  representations. 

Congressional  Policy 

Section  38  declares  the  following  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  findings  and  policy: 

The  manufacture,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  affect  the 
public  Interest,  and  in  the  further  interest 
of  protecting  public  health,  welfare,  and 
morals,  and  to  encourage  temperance  and 
moderation,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  thereof. 

This  section  also  provides  that  retailers 
and  wholesalers  advertising  special,  unusual, 
or  bargain  prices  are  required  to  specify  the 
quantities  of  each  Item  available  at  such 
prices,  and  to  have  the  same  on  hand;  and 
no  limitation  on  quantity  per  ctut<xner  may 
be  Imposed. 

E>efinltlons — with  reference  to  alcoholic 
beverages: 

(1)  Sell  at  retail;  or,  sales  at  retail;  and, 
retail  sale:  Means  any  transfer  for  a  val- 
uable consideration  made  In  the  ordinary  or 
usual  course  of  trade  or  business  which 
passes  title  to  purchaser  for  his  consumption 
or  use  other  than  a  resale  (x*  further  proc- 
essing or  manufacturing.  Includes  any 
transfer  where  title  is  retained  as  security  for 
payment  of  the  purchase  price. 

(2)  Sell  at  wholesale;  or,  sales  at  whole- 
sale; and,  wholesale  sales:  Sales  as  above 
defined  to  a  purchaser  for  purposes  of  resale 
or  further  processing  or  manufacturing  and 
includes  transfers  where  title  Is  retained  as 
security  for  payment. 

(3)  Retailer:  Means  and  Includes  every 
person  licensed  xinder  this  act  to  sell  alco- 
holic beverages  at  retail  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(4)  Wholesaler:  Means  and  includes  every 
person  licensed  under  the  act  to  sell  alco- 
holic beverages  at  wholesale  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Penalties:  Upon  compliance  with  the  hetu-- 
Ing  and  review  procedures  established  herein, 
the  licenses  of  retailers  who  knowingly  vio- 
late the  prohibitions  against  advertising, 
offering  for  sale,  or  selling,  or  refusing  to 
sell,  may  be  revoked  or  siispended  after  due 
notice  and  hearing. 

Injunctive  relief:  The  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  empowered  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violation  upon  institution  of  appropriate 
proceedings    In    equity    by    the    CorpcMntton 


Counsel.  Such  relief  may  also  be  sought  by 
any  person  threatened  with  loss  or  Injury  by 
reason  of  such  violation. 

NonappllcablUty:  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  alchoUc  beverages  sold : 

(1)  At  bona  fide  clearance  sales.  If  adver- 
tised, marked,  and  sold  as  such. 

(2)  As  Imperfect  or  damaged,  or  is  being 
discounted  and  Is  advertised,  marked,  and 
sold  as  such. 

(3)  At  final  liquidation  sales. 

(4)  For  charitable  purposese  or  to  relief 
agencies. 

(6)  On  contract  to  departments  of  gov- 
ernments or   governmental    Institutions. 

(6)  At  a  price  made  In  good  faith  to  meet 
lawful  competition. 

(7)  By  one  wholesaler  to  another  or  by  one 
retailer  to  another. 

(8)  By  an  officer  acting  under  the  order  or 
direction  of  any  court  or  fiduciary,  or  by  any 
tziistee  In  a  deed  of  trust  or  deed  of  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Section  39  provides  that : 

(1)  Nothing  contained  In  the  act  shall 
divest  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  any  Jurisdiction 
possessed  by  them  with  regard  to  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act. 

(2)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
repealing  any  portion  of  section  7  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act  ap- 
proved July  1,  1902  (i.e.  47  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
2301  et  seq.  which  is  the  general  licensing 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia) . 

SECTION    2    or    RJt.    StSO 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  In  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  5,  1952  (66  Stat.  834) 
shall  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  dele- 
gate, divest;  or  otherwise  affect  the  Bocutl's 
authority  as  granted  herein.  The  C<nnmls- 
sioners  may,  however,  delegate  their  own 
authority  conferred  under  the  proposed  act. 

SECTION    a    or    H.X.    8920 

Section  3  provides  that  the  present  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Board,  and  its  mem- 
bership, shall  be  continued. 

SECTION    4    or    H.R.    SSSO 

Section  4  repeals  current  provisions  of  25 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  sections  101-139, 
for  example,  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

sxcnoN  s  or  bjl  stao 
Section   8   provides   that   any  decision   of 
the  board  revoking  or  siispendlng  a  license 
may  be  appealed  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals. 

sacnoN  s  or  bjl  ssao 

Section  6  provides  that  the  act  shall  take 
effect  120  days  after  Its  enactment,  or  upon 
such  earlier  date  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  present  members  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  of  the 
District,  which  clearly  indicate  that  none 
of  them  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  af- 
filiation with  any  segment  of  the  liquor 
industry,  in  or  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia : 

Fbanx  Bbvin  WxAxrr 

Weakly,  Frank  Ervin,  property  manage- 
ment exec.;  b.  Shelbyvllle,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1890; 
s.  Benedict  and  Maria  Louisa  Jane  (Hxirsh) 
W.;  student  lU.  Weslyan  U.,  1909-10;  Ph.  B., 
U.  of  Chicago,  1014:  m.  LuclUe  Lyon,  Aug.  27, 
1914;  chUdren — Amorlta  Lucile,  Rhoda 
Frances;  m.  2d  Catherine  Hughes  HaU,  Dec. 
23,  1960.  Grocer's  elk.  ShelbyvUle,  1906-09; 
foreman  Burson  Knitting  Co.,  Rockford,  111., 
1910-11;  Instr.  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  high  sch., 
1914-16;  personnel  dir.  Montgomery  Ward 
ft  Co..  Chicago,  1916-21;  gen.  operating  mgr. 
Halsey  Stuart  ft  Co.,  Investment  bankers, 
Chicago,    1931-33,    v.p.,    1938-44;    pres.,    dlr. 
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WaAhlngton  PropertlM.  Inc..  1044-63;  ctuxm. 
board  Waatiington  Blisnton  Corporation. 
1953-66:  director  Capital  Tranalt  Co.  Mem. 
adv.  bd.  tor  brancbaa.  Am.  Sacurlty  and 
Tr\i8t  Company.  Serred  aa  labor  cpeclaUat 
Council  Nat.  Defenae,  1917.  labor  speclallat 
Emergency  Fleet  Corp..  1918,  mgr.  person- 
nel Quartermaster  Corps.  UjB.  Army,  1918. 
Mem.  Citizen's  Advtaory  Com.  on  Public 
Works;  cbmn.  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board,  1958 — .  Mem.  Washington  Bd.  Trade 
Washington  Real  btate  Bd..  Am..  Washing- 
ton (pres.  1946-63,  dlr.),  Internat.  hotel 
assna.  Director  President's  Cup  Regatta 
ABsn..  Gov.  Better  Bus.  Biir..  Minimum  Wage 
and  Indsl.  Safety  Bds.  Mem.  Greater  Nat. 
capital  Kxec.  Com.,  bd.  dlr.  Met.  Police  Boy's 
ClTib.  D.C.  BIdf .  Code  Adv.  Com.  Mem.  Tau 
Kappa  EpsUon.  Republican,  Methodist. 
Cluba:  South  Shora  Country,  Executive 
(Chicago);  Congreaslonal  Country,  Carlton. 
Klwanls  (Washington);  Circus  Saints  and 
Slnnen.  Author:  Applied  Personnel  Pro- 
cedure, 1933.  Chmn.  Cherry  Bloesom  Fes- 
tival, 1943-64.  Home:  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Waahlngt<»  a  OflOce:  2600  Wood  ley  Bd., 
NW.,  Washington  8. 

Source:  Who's  Who  la  America.    Vol.  93. 
p.  3297. 


Jamss  O.  Ttson 
Bom  near  Smlthfleld.  Pa..  July  25.  1899. 
Mother  and  Father  deceased.  Three  chil- 
dren. Eleanor  Loxilae.  James  G.  Jr..  and 
Charles  Leonard.  Now  married  to  Ann  Mon- 
1  tier  Tyson,  teacher  In  the  D.C.  Public 
Schools — now  retired.  Married  December  34, 
1927. 

rORMAL   KDUCATION 

Public  and  High  School.  Unlontown.  Pa., 
graduating  1919.  All  Varsity  sports.  Cap- 
tain Football  team  1918.  Howard  University 
1925-29.  A.B.  1929.  Varsity  Sports.  AIl- 
Amerlcan  Football  1927,  Captain  Swimming 
team  1928,  Student  Manager  Glee  Club  1939. 
Awarded  Gold  Key,  1939.  Honorary  Society, 
Alpha  Sigma  1939,  an  editor  ot  Yearbook. 
1939.  Howard  University,  UUB.  1932.  Pres- 
ident of  Class.  1929-30.  First  Chief  Justice, 
Court  of  Peers.  1931-33.  Student  Instructor, 
1931-3Z  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Law,  1936-36. 

XHsrancTZOM 

Instructor,  subsequently  Professor  of  Law, 
Terrell  Law  School.  Washington,  D.C.  1938- 
42,  194^-49.  Also  coached  footbaU,  basket- 
ball, swimming  and  track  teams. 

Busmss 
Editor  of  the  Unlontown  Journal  News- 
paper. Sports  editor  of  the  Washington 
Sun.  Manager  Francis  Swimming  Pools. 
General  Manager  Blade's  Restaurants  In  Bos- 
ton. 

paorxasioMAi. 

Admitted  to  the  District  of  ColimibU  Bar 
In  April,  1933,  also  to  the  Bar  oC  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  4th  District,  the  Bar  of  the 
Municipal  Court.  D.C.  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Member  of  the  Washington  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
the  Howard  University  Law  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Harvard  University  Law  Alum- 
ni Association. 

Entered  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
Washington.  D.C.  In  AprU  1933  and  prac- 
ticed extensively  in  and  before  the  Coiu^ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  Juve- 
nile. Polloe,  Municipal.  Supreme  Court,  later 
known  as  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  before  several  of 
the  Administrative  Agencies  of  Government 
Agencies  until  October  1942.    Up  to  that  time 


the  practice  was  prlnaarlly  criminal,  probata 
and  domestic  relations,  however  many  other 
civil  and  administrative  matters  were  han- 
dled. Several  of  the  cases  were  of  national 
Interest.  Including  the  Cravrford  ease  In 
Leeeburg,  Virginia;  also  participated  in  the 
Investigation  of  the  Willie  Peterson  and  the 
Scottsboro  Cases  In  Alabama;  served  as  pros- 
ecutor in  a  sectionally  prominent  murder 
case  In  Yorktown,  Virginia.  Locally,  the 
United  States  v  Roland  Llndsey.  77  U.S. 
Appeals  1,  and  the  Brown  v  D.C.  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, were  the  moet  prominent.  Returned 
to  the  United  SUtes  late  October  1945  and 
restuned  private  practice,  after  having  served 
In  the  American  Red  Cross  from  1942  to  1946. 
Was  appointed  receiver  to  wind  up  the  Stock- 
holders Union  of  the  Colored  Women's  League 
and  was  again  active  In  criminal  and  do- 
mestic relations  work  Including  several  adop- 
tion matters.  On  March  4.  1946  was  ap- 
pointed Hearing  Examiner  for  the  D.C.  Rent 
Control  Board  as  set  up  under  the  authority 
of  the  "District  of  Columbia  Emergency 
Rent  Act"  and  served  as  such  until  Its  termi- 
nation through  July  1953.  During  that  pe- 
riod heard  approximately  30,000  cases.  Issued 
findings  of  fact,  ruled  on  evidence,  decided 
questions  raised  by  motions.  Jurisdiction, 
service,  notices  and  very  many  other  legal 
points,  assisted  in  preparing  legislation,  and 
assisted  In  training  other  examiners  in  this 
Aeld.  Served  as  Senior  Examiner  for  several 
years.  Prom  September  1963  have  re-entered 
the  general  practice  almost  exclusively  civil 
and  primarily  domestic  relations,  adoptions 
and  probate  work.  Was  appointed  to  defend 
in  the  United  States  v  Qulncy  Toney,  the  only 
first  degree  murder  case  since  my  return. 
Several  lees  serious  cases  round  out  the 
criminal  work  to  date.  Appointed  as  Board 
Member  AJB.C.  Board  from  May  1,  1958  to 
date, 

S^VICT 

Member  of  Draft  Board  No.  13,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  1939-42.  Received  Presidential 
Citation. 

American  Bed  Cross  (Task  Force)  1943; 
served  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  (Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea)  and  also  with  the 
M.T.O.  (Italy  and  Corsica) ,  as  Club  and  Field 
Director.  Returned  to  the  United  States  In 
late  October,  1945.  Both  sons  are  veterans 
who  served  with  the  Armed  Services  during 
World  War  n. 

ORCANIZATIONS  AND  CIVIC 

Was  formerly  member  of  the  Masons  in 
Pennsylvania;  Mt.  Plsgah  Lodge  No.  91.  served 
as  Treasurer  and  Senior  Warden,  St.  Cyprian 
Consistory  32d  Degree,  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Co- 
lumbia Lodge  No.  86,  I3J>.0.  of  Elks.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Pigskin  Club,  Washington.  DC. 
Charter  member,  former  president  (five 
years)  and  now  Treasurer.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Fraternity,  Acting  President  Beta  Chapter 
1929,  Royal  Golf  Club.  D.C.  former  president. 
National  Golf  Association,  former  legal  coun- 
sel. Bachelor-Benedict  Club,  former  presi- 
dent, Mu-So-Llt  Club,  Member  board  of  di- 
rectors, Washington.  D.C,  Affiliated  Boards 
of  Athletic  Officials,  former  president.  Mld- 
Clty  Association.  Lincoln  Club.  Unlontown. 
Pa.,  former  president  Oyster  Harbor  Civic 
Association,  Maryland,  former  president. 
The  N.AA.C.P.,  formerly  on  national  legal 
staff,  the  American  Overseas  Association 
( American  Red  Cross ) ,  and  several  other  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Y.M.CA..  Boys  Club, 
Church  Clubs,  Etc. 

CHmCH 

Member  A.M.E.  Church,  Unlontown,  Pa.. 
from  childhood  until  1935.  Member  Gal- 
braith  AJif.E.  Zion  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.  since  1935,  served  for  over  fifteen  years 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  chairman  of  the 
Board  for  three,  now  attorney  for  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Founcs 

Life-long  Bepubllcan,  former  Central 
State     Committee,     D.C.     Bepubllcan     and 


Board  of  Directors  Cltlaens  for  Elsenhower- 
Nixon. 


Louis  N.  Nichols 

Bom  April  34.  lOSS.  Washington.  D.C,  and 
resided  therein  all  my  life  save  for  the  period 
of  time  that  I  served  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  (Octo- 
ber 20,  1943-December  18,  1946.)  Honorably 
discharged  on  the  latter  date  with  the  rank 
of  Sergeant.  United  States  Air  Force. 

Locally  educated  in  the  Public  Schools  and 
attended  the  George  Washington  University, 
and  gTEkduated  on  November  11,  1949,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Admitted  to  the 
Bar  on  May  the  6th.  1950.  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  all  of  the  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  several  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

Was  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
from  January  1951  until  appointed  to  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  on  April 
3nd,  1962,  to  the  unexpired  term  of  Richard 
C  Sullivan. 

Presently  reside  at  7219  Western  Avenue. 
N.W..  with  my  wife.  Stella  P.  Nichols  and 
four  children:  Nicky,  aged  15;  Billy,  aged 
12;  BUithy.  aged  11.  and  Valerie,  who  wlU  be 
10  years  old  in  December. 

Parents  were  bom  In  Greece.  Migrated  to 
this  country  in  early  part  of  the  century. 

Attend  St.  Sophia  Greek  Orthodox  Cathe- 
dral at  36th  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

For  the  accommodation  of  clients  have 
served  without  compensation  as  officer 
and/or  director  of  restaurants  which  held 
Retailer's  Class  "C"  licenses  prior  to  appoint- 
ment to  ABO  Board.  Prior  to  appointment 
to  the  ABC  Board  had  severed  connections 
with  all  of  these  restauarants  except  for 
Success  Cafe,  Inc.,  which  is  owned  by  my 
sister  and  her  husband,  and  my  connection 
with  this  restaurant  was  terminated  within 
a  few  days  after  my  a{^x>lntment  to  the 
Board. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Seaboard  Beverage  Journal  of  November 
1963: 

Am  ArrsAL  to  Comiconsknsc 

The  argument  that  has  been  usea  against 
establishing  a  so-called  Independent  ABC 
Board  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  con- 
trol regulations  for  the  District,  never  made 
sense.  No  one  came  right  out  and  said  so 
publicly,  but  In  plain  language  the  principal 
argument  has  been  (1)  that  members  of  an 
Independent  Board  would  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  corruption  than  under  the  pres- 
ent setup,  and  (2)  that  this  Is  an  irrespon- 
sible Industry  hellbent  on  corrupting  every- 
one and  everything  it  comes  In  contact  with. 
Then,  as  a  clincher,  the  recent  New  York 
Liquor  Authority  scandal  Is  cited. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  "Independenf 
as  used  In  this  connection,  is  misleading.  It 
is  contorted  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of 
some  arrogant,  autonomous  overlord  conniv- 
ing with  a  crooked  industry  to  make  suckers 
of  the  consuming  public.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  proposal  Is 
that  the  Commissioners  would  select  and 
appoint  the  three  Board  members  for  4-year 
terms  of  office,  as  they  do  now.  These  Board 
members  would  be  removable  for  cause  by 
the  Commissioners,  as  they  now  are.  And 
the  decisions  of  these  Board  members  could 
be  appealed  under  the  law,  which  is  a  distinct 
Improvement  over  the  present  system. 

The  contention  that  an  ABC  Board  not 
directly  "under  the  eye"  of  the  Commission- 
ers would  be  more  responsive  to  the  greater 
pressure  of  the  industry  it  controls.  Is  not 
only  unadulterated  hokum  but  an  Insult  to 
all  upstanding  cltisens  who  have  ever  served 
on  the  Board,  and  a  slap  In  the  face  to  every- 
one who  earns  his  livelihood  In  this  indus- 
try. Of  thoss  who  perpetrate  this  kind  of 
claptrap  not  one  In  a  thousand  has  even 
read  the  actual  proposal  in  print. 
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This  business  of  harping  on  the  New  York 
scandal  is  for  the  birds.  Why  not  cite  the 
Bobby  Baker  caseT  That's  even  more  recent 
and  closer  at  home.  Of  coiirse,  the  great 
drawback  to  that  would  be  that  the  liquor 
industry  couldn't  be  made  the  prime  target 
of  all  the  smears  and  gullt-by-assoclation 
tactics  now  being  used.  It's  not  the  setup 
that  has  kept  the  District  ABC  Botu'd  free 
from  any  scandal,  it's  the  type  of  people  who 
have  served  on  that  board.  Are  we  to  as- 
siune  that  under  the  new  system  the  Com- 
missioners wouldn't  continue  to  appoint  the 
same  type  of  upstanding  citizens  to  the  Board 
that  they  have  in  the  past? 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
industry.  For  that  reason,  I  deplore  all  this 
cheap,  emotional  arg\imentum  ad  nauseum 
which  has  been  stirred  up  over  what  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  new,  conunonsense 
regulatory  projxieal  to  eliminate  confusion 
and  place  on  a  businesslike  basis  the  task 
of  properly  and  lawfully  distributing  al- 
coholic beverages  to  the  public  in  this  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  dis- 
regard the  prattle  of  all  the  sob  sisters  and 
angle  shooters  and  give  the  people  of  the 
District  a  clean,  modern,  practical  method 
of    control,    now    that    three    decades    have 


elapsed  since  It 
Act. 


enacted  the  original  ABC 

Ralph  Chass, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  following  Is  a  letter  received  by 
me  today  together  with  the  resolution 
referred  to  therein : 

Thx  Conrad  Hilton, 
Chicago,  November  S,  1963. 

nOM  ANNUAL  COBrVXMTION  NATIONAL  LICENSED 
BKVXaACX  ASSOCIATION 

Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mdltb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAs  CoNQRxsaMAN  MiTLTXR :  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  to  you  a  resolution  adopted  this 
date  by  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Licensed  Beverage  Association  favor- 
ing passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  H.R.  8920,  which  you  have  introduced  to 
modernise  the  alcoholic  beverage  law  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8920  has  the  full  support  of  NLAB's 
45,000  members  In  some  28  States,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  New  York. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDRXW  J.  ZiOMEK, 

President, 
National  Licensed  Beverage  Association. 

Whereas  on  October  39,  1963.  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives  reported  out  of 
committee  HJl.  8930,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Absaham  Mxtlter,  of  New  York, 
to  modernize  and  update  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

'Whereas  H  Jl.  0930  constitutes  the  first  serl- 
otis  effort  In  over  30  years  to  overhavU  and 
modernize  the  archaic  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
trol law  for  Washington,  D.C;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  HH.  8920  has  been 
endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  Restau- 
rant Beverage  Aseociation  of  Washington. 
D.C,  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Licensed 
Beverage  Association;  and 

Whereas  B.H.  8920  woiUd  bring  the  alco- 
holic beverage  control  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Into  conformity  with  similar  laws 
governing  most  large  metropolitan  cities  of 
the  country;  and 

'Whereas  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Is 
sometimes  cited  as  a  pilot  or  model  statute 
by  legislators  in  the  various  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Licensed  Beverage  Association  at  their 


annual  convention  In  Chicago,  111.,  on  this 
6th  day  of  November,  1963,  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  passage  of  HJl.  8920,  which 
will  amend  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  bring  its 
provisions  Into  compliance  with  alcoholic 
beverage  control  statutes  prevailing  In  large 
metropolitan  cities  across  the  country;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  to  John  W.  McCoriicack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  to  the  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Mttl- 
TTR,  of  New  York,  author  of  the  bill. 

Under  date  of  November  2,  1963,  the 
Restaurant  Beverage  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

In  keeping  with  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Restaurant 
Beverage  Association  of  Washington,  D.C,  I 
have  been  asked  to  inform  you  that  the  as- 
sociation has  studied  and  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorses your  bill,  HJt.  8920,  to  update  the 
local  ABC  Act.  We  believe  this  bill  Is  both 
in  the  public  Interest  and  In  the  interest  of 
modernizing  an  act  which  has  not  had  major 
change  since  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
answer  three  or  four  matters  that  have 
been  raised  by  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. Ihe  gentleman  made  a  statement 
here  broadly  that  this  bill  satisfies  the 
Citizens'  Committee  and  their  objectives. 
May  I  say,  one  big  objection  is  that  the 
Citizens'  Committee  did  oat  get  &  chance 
to  consider  this  provision  because  it  was 
not  in  last  year's  bill.  The  heart  of  the 
bill  this  year  takes  away  from  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  the  right  to  super- 
vise the  activities  of  the  ABC  Board  and 
remofves  from  the  District  Commissioners 
and  transfers  to  the  ABC  Board  the  right 
to  write  regulations.  This  is  the  objec- 
tion that  Mrs.  Qichner  talked  about.  It 
was  not  even  in  the  bill  last  year  and,  of 
course,  the  blue  ribbon  committee  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield  to  the  gentleman  since  I  do  not  have 
sufficient  time. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question,  and 
I  will  yield  1  additional  minute  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
ever  since  this  bill  was  introduced  on 
January  17  of  this  year,  this  provision 
was  in  the  bill  making  the  Board  inde- 
pendent? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  but  you  have  to 
recall  that  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
which  disbanded  had  only  authority  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners to  make  a  review  l&st  year, 
and  it  was  disbanded  in  September  1962. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Nevertheless,  she  still 
wrote  you  a  letter  with  reference  to  this. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  She  did  on  her  own. 
but  she  did  not  presume  to  represent  the 
blue  ribbon  committee.  She  objected 
to  this  provision  because  she  thought  It 


was  not  in  the  interest  of  sound  govern- 
ment.   

Mr.  MULTER.  She  objected  to  no 
provision  of  this  bill.  Nobody,  neither 
she  nor  anyone  else,  came  before  the 
committee  to  object  to  this  provision. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  any  event  I  give 
you  whatever  she  said  as  the  way  I  feel 
that  the  blue  ribbon  committee  would 
have  acted  if  they  had  a  chance  to  exam- 
ine this. 

The  second  thing  is  fraudulent  adver- 
tising. The  gentleman  has  said  here  that 
there  was  all  kinds  of  fraudulent  adver- 
tising. I  have  a  report  in  my  file  here 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Better  Ad- 
vertising Bureau  In  which  they  cite  over 
2,200  complaints  and  they  itemize  the 
complaints  that  came  to  them  and  not 
one  single  complaint  came  to  that  ad- 
vertising bureau  from  the  liquor  indus- 
try or  anyone  c<Hnplaining  about  adver- 
tising in  the  liquor  industry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
the  right  to  supervise  false  advertising 
and  has  the  right  to  prosecute  the  com- 
plaint. My  chairman  has  said  repeatedly 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  not  do  anything.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — ^to 
their  complaint  division — and  they  say 
there  has  never  been  a  single  case  sent 
down  there  of  a  complaint  against  liquor 
advertising  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  has  ever  been  supported  by  any  evi- 
dence— not  one  single  complaint.  Those 
are  two  big  agencies — the  Better  Adver- 
tising Bureau  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
says  there  has  never  been  a  complaint 
filed.  If  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  false 
advertising  going  on,  ceitalnly,  someone 
should  have  made  a  complaint  to  one  of 
those  two  bureaus. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  asked  a  ques- 
tion a  moment  ago  about  whether  or  not 
you  could  have  price  fixing  by  regulation 
of  the  ABC  Board.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  intend  to  do  by  removing  the  ABC 
Board  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.          

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man on  his  time. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
man concede  that  no  regulation  can  be 
issued  by  the  District  Commissioners  or 
by  the  Board  unless  such  regulation 
comes  squarely  within  the  four  comers 
of  the  statute  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Board  or  the  Commissioners  would  have 
the  authority  to  issue  such  a  regulation. 
The  regulation  must  cover  the  subject 
matter  as  permitted  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  they 
will  have  the  power  to  regulate.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  say  that  they  will  not 
have  the  power  to  regulate  that  is  all 
right,  but  I  say  that  is  what  they  intend 
to  do. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  any  lawyer  will  tell  him  a  board 
can  issue  a  regulation  only  if  the  statute 
covers  the  subject  matter  that  is  to  be 
covered  by  the  regulation. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  per- 
mits any  price  fixing.  I  say  It  requires 
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a  statutory  provision  directing  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  Board  before  It 
can  do  It  Not  only  is  there  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  but  now  we  make  ex- 
press prohibition  so  that  the  Board  can- 
not do  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
I>ii<GCLLl  in  foUowing  this  up.  said  that 
the  very  language  in  this  bill  does  "sub- 
stantially lessen  competition"  and  It  does 
prevent  discounts,  in  my  opinion.  TTils 
is  the  whole  thing  the  editorials  have 
been  pointing  up,  that  is,  the  fact  that 
dlscoiuits  cannot  be  made  as  they  have 
been  In  the  past.  These  are  the  real  ob- 
jections and  the  answers  I  have  to  what 
my  distinguished  chairman  had  to  say 
on  these  points.    This  Is  price  fixing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois a  question  or  two.  I  have  read  edi- 
torials and  received  a  statement  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  which  con- 
vinced me  to  vote  against  this  bill  on  the 
ground  of  price  fixing.  Very  frankly.  I 
am  now  coinfused  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  price  fixing  in  this  bill  or  whether 
there  is  a  prohibition  against  discount 
selling.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  point  out  to  me  exactly  where 
in  the  bin  there  might  be  price  fixing  or 
price  control  or  a  prohibition  on  reduced 
prices  on  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  TMs- 
trict  I  might  say  the  newspaper  edi- 
torials flatly  make  this  statement,  but  I 
do  not  see  it  in  the  bllL 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentlemjin  jrleld? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  In  my  opinion,  I 
think  this  is  what  the  bin  does. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    I  am  not  being  hostile. 

Mr.  SPIUNOER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  J0EU30N.  But  could  the  gen- 
tleman show  me  where  in  the  bill  this  Is 
contained? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
attempt  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Yea. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  there  Is  anything  In 
this  bill  which  gives  the  ABC  Board  the 
right  to  fix  prices,  it  win  give  it  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  same  objection 
applies  to  the  Commissioners.  I  say  the 
District  Commissioners  imder  existing 
law  have  no  right  to  fix  prices,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  will  give  to 
them  or  to  the  ABC  Board  the  right  to 
fix  prices.    Not  one  word. 

Mr.  JOEISON.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman this  is  one  time  where  debate,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  had  a  very 
strong  effect,  because  I  came  in  here  pre- 
pared to  vote  against  this  bill,  and  if 
there  is  no  price  fixing  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisKJ. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  indicate  my  strong  support  of 
this  leglsUtlon.  I  think  it  is  evident 
from  the  questions  of  my  good  friend 


from  New  Jersey  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  his  request  to  pinpoint  any 
pl8u»  in  this  bill  where  price  fixing  is 
specified  and  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
point  to  it  Is  evidence  that  there  is  no 
price  fixing  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
simply  like  to  say,  and  I  think  we  should 
probably  just  lay  it  out  cold  turkey,  that 
a  lot  of  editorials  you  have  been  reading 
are  frankly  inspired  by  one  of  the  most 
parochial  press  operations,  I  think,  in 
America.  They  are  simply  scared  to 
death  that  they  are  going  to  lose  a  little 
bit  of  advertising.  I  think  it  is  juft  that 
plain  and  simple.  Unfortunately,  Wash- 
ington is  blessed  with  some  of  the  most 
parochial  newspapers  in  this  Nation,  and 
their  position  in  this  matter  and  the  edi- 
torials they  have  written  are  completely 
selfish. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York- 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Oiairman,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  colloquy  that 
took  place  between  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multeh],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joct- 
son],  will  represent  legislative  history 
insofar  as  price  fixing  Ls  concerned? 
By  that  I  mean  do  we  nail  down  the 
substance  of  the  question,  the  substance 
of  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation  not  to  indulge  in  or  to  suggest 
price  fixing? 

Bfr.  MULTER.  Everything  I  said  I 
said  having  in  mind  that  it  is  part  of  the 
legislative  history  on  this  bill,  just  as 
everything  that  Is  said  on  the  fioor  is 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  any  bill. 
I  do  Intend  that  it  be  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  on  this  bill. 

One  last  word,  and  that  is  this:  Ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive complaints  of  false  swlvertlslng  and 
that  they  received  complaints  and  found 
they  were  imjusttfled.  The  fact  is  that 
both  last  year  and  this  year  we  made  the 
statements  on  the  record  that  when  the 
Attorney  General  got  complaints  against 
false  advertising  in  the  District  he  re- 
ferred them  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion referred  them  back  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  neither  one  woiild  take  any 
action  on  them.  That  is  on  the  record 
and  has  never  been  refuted  by  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  shield. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  With  respect  to  the 
question  whether  this  is  a  price-fixing 
bill.  I  would  like  to  refer  the  gentleman 
to  section  7  on  page  10  and  inquire  of 
him  just  what  Is  the  meaning  of  this 
section  where  it  says: 

The  Board  Ij  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  thereof  and 
to  control  and  regulate  the  manufacture, 
sale,  keeping  for  sale — 

And  I  emphasize  sale :  would  the  gen- 
tleman clarify  this  section  in  the  light  of 
his  previous  statement  that  this  is  not 
aiul  cannot  be  a  prlce-flzliig  measure? 


Mr.  MULTER.  This  Is  in  the  statute 
today,  lliere  is  no  change  made  in  this 
language.  This  is  intended  to  keep  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  business  doing 
business  in  an  honorable  way.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  price-fixing  measure  at 
aU. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the 
Intent 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  has  never  been  so 
construed  as  to  permit  price  fixing. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Does  the  Commission  at 
the  present  time  have  the  right  to  fix 
prices? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  does  not,  and  it 
does  not  fix  prices. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DnoimiAN] — the 
striking  of  the  word  "shall"  on  page 
48,  line  5,  substitute  the  word  "may" 
Instead. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  com- 
mittee I  voted  for  putting  the  word 
"shall"  in  the  bill  believing  that  this  was 
consistent  with  Iowa  regulation  and  law. 
Upon  investigation  I  found  that  Iowa 
has  not  had  this  requirement  for  several 
years.  So  my  argument  for  this  wording 
was  based  on  the  wrong  assumption. 
On  further  study  I  find  that  Iowa's  law 
enforcement  has  not  become  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  change.  For  this 
reason  and  for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
taining of  the  word  "shall"  would  tend 
to  restrain  under  certain  circumstances 
I  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  law  in 
this  regard  consistent  with  the  law  and 
practices  of  other  States  and  regulatory 
bodies.  Also,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  regulations 
of  the  District  ABC  Board,  they  are  evi- 
dently taking  adequate  precautions  of 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement: 

B 

On  and  after  December  1,  1061  each  retaU 
licensee  shall  print  his  retail  license  number 
In  indelible  Ink.  In  figures  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  Inch  In  height,  upon  every  Immediate 
container  of  alcoholic  beverage  (except  beer 
containers  and  wine  containers  and  spirits 
containers  of  less  than  3  ounces)  prior  to 
the  sale  or  display  of  the  same,  l^e  words 
"immediate  container"  mean  the  bottle,  Jar, 
Jug,  or  other  Individual  container  into  which 
the  liquid  is  placed  by  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  Individual  package  sealed  by  the  manu- 
facturer enclosing  such  container.  The 
license  number  shall  be  printed  by 
rubber  stamp  In  contrasting  Ink  directly 
on  the  principal  label  of  the  bottle.  Jar,  Jug. 
or  other  Individual  container  unless  such 
container  be  encloeed  In  an  outer  Individual 
package  sealed  by  the  manufacturer  and  dis- 
played or  sold  in  that  condition,  in  which 
case  the  license  number  shall  be  printed  on 
such  outer  Individual  sealed  package:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  foregoing  requirements  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  holiday  gift  packages 
prewrapped  by  the  manufactxirer.  Eacfti 
license  number,  whether  placed  on  the  label 
of  the  individual  container  or  on  the  outer 
sealed  package,  shall  be  so  printed  as  to  be 
clearly  visible  and  legible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sU^ove  reasons 
and  for  other  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  and  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  wlU  read  the  biU  for 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  o1 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  lliat  the 
District  of  Columbia  AlcohoUc  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"That  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  insofar  as  It 
affects  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  possession 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  trans- 
portation In.  Into,  and  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  alcoholic  beverages,  is  hereby 
repealed,  with  the  exception  of  title  III,  and 
section  4  of  title  II  insofar  as  it  affects  de- 
natured alcohol. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
moment  I  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  a.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Aloohollc  Beverage  Control 
Act'.  It  shaU  apply  only  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shaU  not  authorize  the  de- 
livery of  alcoholic  beverages  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  place  of  delivery. 

"8mc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

"(1)  The  word  'alcohol'  means  ethyl  alco- 
hol, hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
from  whatever  soiutx  or  by  whatever  proc- 
esses produced. 

"(2)  The  word 'spirits' means  any  beverage 
which  contains  alcohol  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion mixed  with  drinkable  water  and  other 
sutwtances  in  solution.  Including  brandy, 
rum,  whisky,  cordials,  and  gin. 

"(3)  The  word  "wine'  means  the  product 
of  the  normal  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the 
Juice  of  fresh,  sound,  ripe  grapes,  with  the 
usual  cellar  treatment  and  necessary  addi- 
tions to  correct  defects  due  to  climatic, 
saccharine  and  seasonal  conditions,  includ- 
ing champagne,  sparkling,  artlflcially  car- 
bonated and  fortifled  wine.  No  other  prod- 
uct obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
natiu-al  sugar  contents  of  frxiits  or  other 
agricultural  products  containing  sugar  shall 
be  called  *wlne'  unless  designated  by  ap- 
propriate prefix  descriptions  of  the  fruit  or 
other  product  from  which  the  same  was  pre- 
dominantly produced,  or  as  artificial  or  Imi- 
tation wine. 

"(4)  The  word  'beer'  means  any  fermented 
beverages  of  any  name  or  description  manu- 
factured from  malt,  wholly  or  in  part,  or 
from  any  substitute  therefor. 

"(5)  The  words  'alcoholic  beverage'  In- 
clude the  four  varieties  of  liquor  above  de- 
fined (alcohol,  spirits,  wine,  and  beer)  and 
every  liquid  or  solid,  patented  or  not.  con- 
taining alcohol,  spirits,  wine,  or  beer  and 
capable  of  being  consumed  by  a  human 
being.  Any  liquid  or  solid  containing  more 
than  one  of  the  four  varieties  above  defined 
Is  considered  as  belonging  to  that  variety 
which  has  the  higher  percentage  ot  alcohol, 
according  to  the  order  In  which  they  are 
above  defined,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  hereof.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
liquid  or  solid  containing  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume,  nor 
shall  anything  contained  in  this  Act  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  manufacture  of  apple 
cider  or  the  sale  thereof. 

"(S)  The  word  'Board'  shall  mean  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board. 

"(7)  The  word  'club*  means  a  corporation 
for  the  promotion  of  some  oonunon  object 
(not  including  corporations  organized  for  any 
commercial  or  business  purpose,  the  object 
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of  which  Is  money  profit) .  owning,  hiring,  or 
leasing  a  building  or  spcu^  in  a  building  of 
such  extent  and  character  as  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  may  be  suitable  and  ade- 
quate tea  the  reasonable  and  comfortable 
use  and  accommodations  of  Its  members  and 
their  guests,  and  including  such  space  out- 
side of  the  building  (Including  public  prop- 
erty) and  adjoining  it  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  provided  with  such  suit- 
able and  adequate  kitchen  and  dining  room 
space  and  equipment,  implements,  and  fa- 
cilities, and  employing  such  a  sufBclent 
number  of  employees  for  cooking,  preparing, 
and  serving  meals  for  Its  members  and  their 
guests,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Board  that  the 
sale  of  food  is  the  source  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  revenue  from  such  space;  and  the 
affairs  and  management  of  such  corporation 
are  conducted  by  a  board  of  directors,  execu- 
tive committee,  or  similar  body  chosen  by 
the  members  at  least  once  each  calendar  year 
and  no  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  club 
Is  paid  directly  or  indirectly,  or  receives  in 
the  form  of  salary  or  other  compensation, 
any  profit  from  the  disposition  or  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  the  club  or  to  the 
members  of  the  club  or  guests  Introduced 
by  members,  beyond  the  amount  of  such 
salary  as  may  be  fixed  and  voted  by  the  mem- 
bers, or  by  Its  directors,  or  other  governing 
body. 

"(8)  The  word 'Commissioners' shall  mean 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(9)  The  word  'District'  shall  mean  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

"(10)  The  word  'hotel'  means  a  suitable 
building  or  other  structure,  approved  by  the 
Board,  including  such  suitable  space  outside 
of  the  building  (including  public  property) 
and  adjoining  It  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  kept,  used,  maintained,  advertised,  or 
held  out  to  the  public  to  be  a  place  where 
meals  are  served  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions offered  for  pay  to  transient  guests;  in 
which  thirty  or  more  rooms  are  used  for  the 
sleeping  accommodations  of  such  transient 
guests,  and  having  one  or  more  dining  rooms 
where  meals  are  served  to  such  transient 
guests,  such  sleeping  accommodations  and 
dining  rooms  being  conducted  in  the  same 
building  or  In  connecting  buildings,  and 
such  building  or  buildings,  structure  or 
structiures  being  provided  with  such  ade- 
quate kitchen  and  dining  room  equipment 
and  capacity  and  having  employed  therein 
such  number  and  kinds  of  employees  for 
preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  meals  for  lU 
guests  as  shall  satisfy  the  Board  that  such 
dining  room  Is  Intended  for  use  primarily  as 
a  place  for  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving 
meals  and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of 
such  dining  room  ahall  be  from  the  prepara- 
tion, cooking,  and  serving  of  meals  and  not 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"(11)  The  word,  'manufacture'  shall  in- 
clude rectlflcatloo. 

"(12)  The  word  'meals'  means  the  xisual 
assortment  of  foods  oonunonly  ordered  at 
various  hours  of  the  day;  and  such  food 
and  victuaJs  as  sandwiches  and  salads  shaU 
not  be  regarded  as  a  meal. 

"(13)  The  wtwd  'person'  Includes  an  In- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  and  as- 
sociation. 

"(14)  The  word  'restaurant'  means  a  suit- 
able space  in  a  suitable  building,  approved 
by  the  Board,  including  such  suitable  space 
outside  of  the  building  (including  public 
property)  and  adjoining  it  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  kept.  used,  maintained, 
advertised,  or  held  out  to  the  public  to  be  a 
place  where  meals  are  served,  such  space  be- 
ing provided  with  such  adequate  kitchen 
and  dining  room  equipment  and  capacity, 
and  having  employed  therein  such  number 
and  kinds  of  employees  for  preparing,  cook- 
ing, and  serving  meals  for  Its  gueets  as  shaU 
satisfy  the  Board  that  such  space  is  Intended 


for  use  primarily  as  a  place  for  preparing, 
cooking,  and  serving  meals,  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  operation  of  such  place  shall  be 
from  the  preparation,  cooking,  and  serving 
of  meals  and  not  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(15)  The  word  'sell'  or  'sale'  shall  Include 
offering  for  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  trafficking 
in.  bartering,  delivering  for  value,  exchang- 
ing for  goods,  or  in  any  way  other  than 
purely  gratuitously,  and  every  delivery  of 
any  alcoholic  beverage  made  otherwise  than 
by  purely  gratuitous  title  shall  constitute  a 
sale. 

"(16)  The  word  'tavern'  means  a  suitable 
space  In  a  suitable  building  approved  by  the 
Board,  Including  such  suitable  space  outside 
of  the  building  (including  public  property) 
and  adjoining  it.  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  kept,  used,  maintained,  advertised,  or 
held  out  to  the  public  to  be  a  place  where 
sandwiches  or  light  lunches  are  prepared  and 
served  for  consumption  on  the  premises  in 
such  quantities  as  to  satisfy  the  Board  that 
the  sale  of  food  Is  the  source  of  a  reasonable 
amoiint  of  revenue  of  such  tavern. 

"(17)  The  term  'corporation  counsel' 
means  the  attorney  for  the  District  by  what- 
ever title  such  attorney  may  be  known, 
designated  by  the  Commissioners  to  perform 
the  functions  prescribed  for  the  corporation 
counsel  in  this  Act. 

"(18)  The  term  'Ught  wines'  means  cham- 
pagne and  wines  containing  14  per  centxun 
or  less  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Commissioners,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  Act,  shall  ap- 
point a  Board  of  three  persons,  subject  to 
removal  only  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  In  office,  to  be  called  the 
'Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board'.  The 
Board  shall  be  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
Each  of  the  members  of  the  Board  ahall  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  reel- 
dent  of  the  District  for  at  least  three  years 
Immediately  preceding  his  appointment  and 
have  during  that  period  claimed  residence 
nowhere  else,  and  shall  be  of  good  charac- 
ter and  otherwise  fit  for  the  trust  to  be  im- 
posed In  him.  Of  the  three  persons  first 
appointed  as  members  of  said  Board,  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  one  tor 
three  years  and  one  for  four  years,  and  there- 
after all  appointments  shall  be  tor  the  term 
of  four  years,  except  such  appointments  as 
may  be  made  for  the  remainder  of  unexpired 
terms.  A  member  of  the  Board  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  tintU  such  time  as  his  suc- 
ceeaor  shall  have  been  appointed.  Vacancies 
caused  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Commissioners  only  for 
the  unexpired  terms.  Members  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  be  chairman  thereof.  The 
positions  of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
classified  in  accordance  with  the  Classlca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  Board 
is  authorized  to  employ  such  persons  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  xin- 
der  this  Act.  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  other  personal  serv- 
ices. Including  three  additional  assistant  cor- 
poration counsels,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  The  salaries  of  employees, 
other  than  members  of  the  Board,  shall  be 
fixed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  Commissioners  shall  include  In  their 
annual  estimates  such  amounts  as  may  be 
reqtdred  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  herein 
authorized. 

"Sec.  5.  No  member  or  employee  of  the 
Board,  directly  or  indirectly,  individually,  or 
as  a  memt>er  of  a  partnership  or  association, 
or  stockholder  in  a  corporation  shall  have 
any  Interest  whatsoever  In  dealing  In,  manu- 
facturing, transporting,  or  storing  aloohollo 
beverages,    xx>r  receive   any  commission  or 
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profit  wh&tBoever  troax  any  person  autborlBed 
by  virtue  of  thla  Act  to  manufacture  or  sell 
aloobolle  beverages.  No  provlalon  of  tills 
section,  however,  sball  prevent  any  such 
member  or  such  employee  from  purchasing, 
transporting,  and  keeping  In  his  possession 
any  alcoholic  beverage  tor  the  personal  use 
of  himself  or  members  of  his  family  or 
guests. 

"Smc.  8.  (a)  The  right,  power,  and  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  to  Issue,  reissue,  transfer,  revoke,  and 
suspend  all  licenses  under  this  Act  shall  be 
vested  solely  in  the  Board,  and  the  action  of 
the  Board  on  any  question  of  fact  shall  be 
final  and  concliislve;  except  that.  In  the  case 
of  the  reissuance,  revocation,  or  sxispenslon 
of  a  license  by  the  Board,  the  licensee  may 
appeal  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  in  accordance  with  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  April  1,  1942,  as  amended  (DC.  Code 
11-772).  Pending  such  appeal  the  license 
■hall  stand  sxupended  unless  the  Court  shall 
otherwise  order. 

"(b)  The  right  and  power  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Board,  for  good  cause  shown,  to  issue 
permits  for  the  sales  of  stocks  of  alcoholic 
beverages  located  In  the  District  by  Indi- 
viduals, corporationB  or  associations,  partner- 
ships, executors,  administrators,  being  own- 
ers thereof,  receivers  or  other  representatives 
at  a  ootirt,  to  persons  licensed  under  this 
Act. 

"8k;.  7.  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg\xlatlons 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
thereof  and  to  control  and  regulate  the 
manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  offer  for 
■ale,  solicitation  of  orders  for  sale,  importa- 
tion, exportation,  and  transportation  of  al- 
cc^ollc  beverages  In  the  District  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  comfort,  safety, 
and  morals,  and  the  Board  is  further  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rulee  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  properly  and  adeqxiately 
control  the  constimptlon  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  premises  licensed  under  paragraph 
(12)  of  section  II  of  this  Act,  with  specific 
authority  to  prescribe  the  hours  during 
which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  consumed 
on  such  premises. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  specific  au- 
thority to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Issuance,  transfer,  and  revocation  of 
licensee;  to  cooperate  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes:  to  govern  the  operation  of 
the  business  of  licensees,  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  prescribe  all  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  sold  by  each  class  of  licensees;  to 
forbid  the  Issuance  of  licenses  for  manu- 
factxire,  sale,  or  storage  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages In  such  localities  in,  and  siich  sections 
and  portions  of,  the  District  as  It  may  deem 
proper  in  the  public  interest;  to  limit  the 
number  of  licenses  of  each  class  to  be  Issued 
in  the  District  and  to  limit  the  niunber  of 
licenses  of  each  class  in  any  locality  in,  or 
sections  or  portions  of,  the  District  as  It  may 
deem  proper  in  the  public  Interest;  to  forbid 
the  issiiance  of  licenses  for  businesses  con- 
d\icted  on  such  premises  as  It,  in  the  public 
interest,  may  deem  Inappropriate;  to  forbid 
the  Issuance  of  any  class  or  classes  of  licenses 
for  businesses  established  subsequent  to 
January  34,  1934,  near  or  around  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  churches,  or  public 
institutions;  to  prescribe  the  hoxirs  during 
which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  and 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  cw  all  alcoholic 
beverages  on  such  days  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines necessary  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
powers  and  authcnlties  expressly  enumerated 
are  to  be  construed  as  In  addition  to,  and 
not  by  way  of  limitation  of,  the  general 
powers  herein  granted.  Different  regulations 
may  be  preacrlbed  for  the  different  classes 
of  liceneee.  for  the  different  clasees  of  alco- 


holic beverages,  and  for  different  localities 
in  or  sections  or  portions  of  the  District. 

"(c)  No  regulation  shall  be  made,  altered, 
or  revoked  by  the  Board  without  first  hold- 
ing a  public  hearing  thereon.  Such  public 
hearing  shall  be  called  after  at  least  ten  days' 
notice  printed  in  a  daily  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  in  the  District. 
Any  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall  become  effective  five  days  after 
being  published  In  any  dally  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District.  Such 
regulations  may  be  altered  or  amended  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Bocurd  may  deem  de- 
sirable. The  Board  shall  also  have  authority 
In  any  time  of  public  emergency,  without 
previous  notice  or  advertisement,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  or  all  alcoholic  beverages 
during  the  period  of  such  emergency. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  retailer's  license,  class  A,  shall 
be  granted  for  any  premises  located  within 
600  feet  of  any  premises  holding  such  daas 
of  license  on  the  same  street  or  avenue.  This 
subsection  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
retailer's  licenses,  class  A,  which  are  initially 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

"(e)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  rules  said  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary — 

"(1)  relating  to  displays  or  other  services 
or  articles  of  property  given  or  sold  any 
retail  licensee  under  this  Act  by  any  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
including  the  establishment  of  limitations 
as  to  the  cost  thereof,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 19  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  relating  to  the  conduct  of  business 
In  any  dining  room  in  any  hotel  or  restau- 
rant, notwithstanding  the  service  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  such  room  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  display  of  merchandise  and 
the  holding  of  exhibits  and  fashion  shows); 

"(3)  req\ilrlng  information  concerning 
any  officer,  director,  or  stockholder  of  any 
licensee  under  this  Act  in  addition  to  any 
information  otherwise  required  by  this  Act; 

"(4)  relating  to  the  printing  and  supply- 
ing of  copies  of  regulations  and  other  in- 
formation concerning  this  Act,  any  rule  or 
regulation  made  under  this  Act;  and  the 
operations  of  the  Board; 

"(6)  relating  to  the  conduct  of  hearings, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  appear- 
ance by  attorneys,  and  the  right  of  exami- 
nation and  cross-examination; 

"(0)  relating  to  the  assignment  of  inspec- 
tors. Investigators,  and  other  personnel  of 
the  Board  to  night  duty; 

"(7)  authorizing  the  delgatlon  of  author- 
ity over  personnel  to  one  member  of  the 
Board; 

"(8)  relating  to  the  posting  and  avail, 
ability  of  price  lists  in  restaurants  and  hotels 
subject  to  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  8  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  alcohol  intended  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing when  they  are  unfit  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, namely: 

"  ( 1 )  Denatured  alcohol  produced  and  used 
pursuant  to  Acts  of  Congress  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder; 

"(2)  Patent,  proprietary,  medicinal,  phar- 
maceutical, antiseptic  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions; 

"(3)  Flavoring  extracts,  syrups,  and  food 
products; 

"(4)  Scientific,  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
industrial  products. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  ■ell 
any  of  the  products  enumerated  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  alcoholic  beverage 
purposes,  or  who  shall  sell  any  of  the  same 
under  circumstances  from  which  he  might 
reasonably  deduce  the  intention  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  UBe  them  for  such  purposes,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  for  in 
section  30  of  this  Act. 


"Sec.  9.  (a)  No  person  shall,  within  the 
District,  manxifacture  for  sale,  keep  for  sale, 
cr  sell  any  alcoholic  beverage  without  having 
first  obtained  a  license  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  xinlawful  for  any  person 
operating  any  premises  where  food,  nonalco- 
holic beverages,  or  entertainment  are  sold 
or  provided  for  compensation,  and  where  fa- 
cilities are  especially  provided  and  service  Is 
rendered  for  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  who  does  not  possess  a  license 
under  this  Act,  to  permit  the  consumption 
of  such  alcoholic  beverages  on  such  prem- 
ises. 

"(c)  No  person  not  licensed  under  pcu-a- 
graph  (11)  of  section  11  of  this  Act  shall, 
within  the  District,  solicit  any  order  for  the 
sale  at  wholesale  of  any  alcoholic  beverage 
from  any  person  not  a  licensee  under  this 
Act,  Irrespective  of  whether  such  sale  Is  to  be 
made  within  or  without  the  District. 

"(d)  Physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinar- 
ians may,  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  ad- 
minister or  cause  to  be  administered  alco- 
holic beverages.  A  person  in  charge  of  an 
institution  regxilarly  conducted  as  a  hospital 
or  sanatorium,  or  as  a  home  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  care  of  aged  people,  may 
administer  or  cause  to  be  administered  al- 
coholic beverages  to  anyi  bona  fide  patient 
or  inmate  of  the  institution  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  may  charge  for  the  alcoholic 
beverages  so  administered. 

"Sxc.  10.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
issue  licenses  under  this  Act  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  or  corporations,  but  not  to 
unincorporated  associations,  on  application 
duly  made  therefor.  The  Board  shall  keep 
a  full  record  of  all  applications  for  licenses, 
and  of  all  recommendations  for  and  remon- 
strances against  the  granting  of  licenses  and 
of  the  action  taken  thereon. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  give  priority  to  the 
application  of  any  person  licensed  under  this 
Act  to  relocate  his  premises  If  such  person 
Is  required  to  vacate  his  premises  as  the 
result  of  the  exercise  by  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Its  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, or  as  the  result  of  any  urban  renewal, 
urban  redevelopment,  highway,  transporta- 
tion, or  governmental  program,  and  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  7  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  license. 

"Sac.  11.  Licenses  Issued  under  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  of  twelve  kinds : 

"(1)  Mahvtactukmm'b  Liczmss,  Class  A. — 
To  operate  a  rectifying  plant,  a  distillery,  or 
a  winery.  Such  a  license  shall  authorize  the 
holder  thereof  to  operate  a  rectifying  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of 
rectification  by  piu-lfylng  or  combining  al- 
cohol, spirits,  wine,  or  beer;  a  distillery  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  or  spirits  by 
distillation  or  redistillation;  or  a  winery  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine;  at  the  place  there- 
in described,  but  such  license  shall  not  au- 
thorize more  than  one  of  said  activities, 
namely,  that  of  a  rectifying  plant,  a  distil- 
lery, or  a  winery,  and  a  separate  license 
shall  be  required  for  each  such  plant.  Such 
a  license  shall  also  authorize  the  sale  from 
the  licensed  place  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured under  such  license  by  the  licensee  to 
another  license  holder  under  this  Act  for  re- 
sale or  to  a  dealer  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States  for  resale.  It  shall  not  authorize  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  any  other  per- 
son except  as  may  be  provided  by  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Board  under  this 
Act.  The  annual  fee  for  such  license  for  a 
rectifying  plant  shall  be  $6,775;  for  a  dis- 
tillery shall  be  $6,776;  and  for  a  winery  shall 
be  $8i25.  If  a  maniifacturer  shall  operate  a 
distillery  only  for  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol and  more  than  60  per  centum  of  such 
alcohol  is  sold  for  nonbeverage  purposes,  the 
annual  fee  shall  be  $1,660.  If  said  manu- 
facturer holding  a  license  issued  at  the  rate 
last  mentioned  shall  sell  during  any  license 
period  60  per  centum  or  more  of  said  alcohol 
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for  beverage  purposes,  he  shall  pay  to  the 
Commissioners  the  difference  between  the 
license  fee  paid  and  the  license  fee  for  a  dl»- 
tlller  of  spirits. 

"(2)  MAinrrACTtjaxx's  Luaaras,  Clabc  B. — 
To  operate  a  brewery.  Such  a  license  shall 
authorize  the  holder  thereof  to  operate  a 
brewery  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  at  the 
place  therein  described.  It  shall  also  au- 
thorize the  sale  from  the  licensed  place  of 
the  beer  manufactured  luuler  such  licenae 
to  another  license  holder  under  this  Act  for 
resale  or  to  a  dealer  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States  for  resale,  or  to  a  consumer.  Said 
manufactxirer  may  sell  beer  to  the  consumer 
only  In  barrels,  kegs,  and  sealed  bottles  and 
said  barrels,  kegs,  and  bottles  shall  not  be 
op>ened  after  sale  nor  the  contents  con- 
sumed, on  the  premises  where  sold.  The 
annual  fee  for  such  license  shall  be  $4,126. 

"(3)       WHOLESALBt'S     LiCCirSK,      CLASS      A. 

Such  a  license  shall  authorize  the  holder 
thereof  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages  from  the 
place  within  the  District  therein  described 
to  another  license  holder  imder  this  Act  for 
resale  or  to  a  dealer  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United 
States  for  resale,  and.  In  addition,  In  the 
case  of  beer  or  light  wines,  to  a  cons\mier, 
said  ulcohoUc  bevert^es  to  be  sold  only  in 
barrels,  kegs,  sealed  bottles,  and  other  closed 
containers,  which  aald  barrels,  kegs,  sealed 
bottles,  and  other  closed  containers  shall 
not  be  opened  after  sale,  nor  the  contents 
consumed,  on  the  premises  where  sold.  It 
shall  not  authorize  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages to  any  other  person  except  as  may  be 
provided  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Board  under  this  Act.  No  holder  of  such  a 
license  except  a  wholesale  druggist  or  a 
wholesale  grocer  shall  be  engaged  In  any 
business  on  the  premises  for  which  the  li- 
cense Is  Issued  other  than  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic and  nonalcoholic  beverages.  The  an- 
nual fee  for  such  license  shall  be  $2,475. 

"(4)  Wholksalks's  Licxnsx.  Cuksa  B. — 
Such  a  license  shall  authorize  the  holder 
thereof  to  sell  beer  and  light  wtnes  from 
the  place  within  the  District  therein  de- 
scribed to  another  license  holder  under  this 
Act  for  resale  or  to  a  dealer  licensed  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  Commonwealth  of 
the  United  States  for  resale,  or  to  a  con- 
sumer In  barrels,  kegs,  sealed  bottles,  and 
other  closed  containers,  which  said  barrels, 
kegs,  sealed  bottles,  and  other  closed  con- 
tainers shall  not  be  opened  after  sale  nor 
the  contents  eonsimaed  on  the  premises 
where  sold.  The  annual  fee  for  such  license 
shaU  be  $1,250. 

"(5)  RzTAnjDi's  LicxNsz,  Class  A. — Such 
a  license  shall  authorize  the  holder  thereof 
to  sell  alcoholic  beverages  from  the  place 
therein  described  and  to  deliver  the  same  in 
the  barrel,  keg,  sealed  bottle,  or  other  closed 
container  In  which  the  same  was  received 
by  the  licensee,  which  said  barrel,  keg, 
sealed  bottle,  or  other  closed  container  shall 
not  be  opened  nor  the  contents  constimed  on 
the  premises  where  sold.  Such  license  shaU 
not  authorize  the  licensee  to  sell  to  other 
licensees  for  resale.  The  annual  fee  for  such 
license  shall  be  $1,260. 

"(6)  RxTAnxa's  Lickmsx,  Class  B. — Such 
a  license  shall  authorize  the  holder  thereof 
to  sell  beer  and  light  wines  from  the  place 
therein  described  and  to  deliver  the  same  In 
the  barrel,  keg,  sealed  bottle,  or  other  closed 
container  In  which  the  same  was  received 
by  the  licensee,  which  said  barrel,  keg.  sealed 
bottle,  or  other  closed  container  shall  not 
be  opened  nor  the  contents  consumed  on 
the  premises  where  sold.  Such  license  shall 
not  authorize  the  llcenaee  to  sell  to  other 
U'^ensees  for  resale.  The  annual  fee  for  such 
license  shall  be  $165. 

"(7)  RirrAn.B's  Licknsk,  Class  C. — Such 
a  license  shall  be  Issued  only  for  a  bona  fide 
restaurant,  hotel,  or  club,  or  a  passenger- 


carrying  marine  vessel  serving  meals,  or  a 
club  ear  or  a  dining  car  on  a  railroad.  It 
shall  authorise  the  holder  thereof  to  keep 
for  sale  and  to  sell  splrtts,  wine,  and  beer  at 
the  place  therein  described  for  consumption 
only  In  said  place.  Except  in  the  case  of 
clubs,  hotels,  and  passenger-carrying  ma- 
rine vessels  serving  meals  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  no 
alcoholic  beverage  shall  be  sold  or  served  to 
a  consumer  In  any  closed  container.  In  the 
case  of  passenger -carrying  marine  vessels  and 
club  cars  or  dining  cars  on  a  railroad,  said 
spirits  and  wine,  except  light  wines,  shall  be 
sold  or  served  only  to  persons  seated  at  pub- 
lic tables,  and  beer  and  light  wines  shall  be 
sold  and  served  only  to  persons  seated  at 
public  tables  or  at  bona  fide  lunch  counters, 
except  that  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  may  be 
sold  or  served  to  assemblages  of  more  than 
six  Individuals  in  a  private  room  when  such 
room  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board.  In  the  case  of  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  clubs,  said  spirits,  beer,  and  wine  shall 
be  sold  or  served  only  (A)  to  persons  seated 
at  public  tables  or  at  bona  fide  lunch  coun- 
ters, and  (B)  to  persons  in  an  enclosed  or 
screened -off  area  in  any  such  restaurant, 
hotel,  or  club  set  aside  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  waiting  to  be  seated  at  public 
tables  or  to  assemblages  of  more  than  six 
Individuals  in  a  private  room  when  such 
room  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board.  In  the  case  of  hotels,  said  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  sold  and  served  also  in  the 
private  room  of  a  registered  guest  and  to 
assemblages  of  more  than  she  Individuals  in 
a  private  room,  when  such  room  has  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Board.  No  li- 
cense shall  be  Issued  to  a  club  which  has 
not  been  established  for  at  least  three 
months  Immediately  prior  to  the  making  of 
the  application  for  such  license.  All  alco- 
holic beverages  offered  for  sale  or  sold  by 
the  holder  of  such  licenses  may  be  displayed 
and  dispensed  in  full  sight  of  the  purchaser. 
The  fee  for  such  a  license  shall  be  for  a 
restaiirant,  $826  per  smnxmi;  for  a  hotel, 
under  one  hundred  rooms,  $825  per  annum; 
for  a  hotel  of  one  hundred  or  more  rooms, 
$1,060  per  annum;  for  a  club,  $426  per  an- 
num; for  a  marine  vessel  serving  meals  In 
Interstate  commerce  of  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  and  for  each  railroad  dining  car 
or  club  car,  $3  per  month,  or  $20  per  anniun, 
except  that  such  a  license  may  be  Issued 
to  any  company  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce covering  all  dining,  club,  and  lounge 
cars  operated  by  such  company  on  railroads 
within  the  District  upon  the  payment  of  an 
annual  fee  of  $100;  for  all  other  passenger- 
carrying  marine  vessels  serving  meals,  $75 
per  month  or  $825  per  anniim. 

"(8)  RETAn-za's  Licxnse,  Class  D. — Such 
a  license  shall  be  Issued  only  for  a  bona  fide 
restaurant,  tavern,  hotel,  or  club,  or  a  pas- 
senger-carrying marine  vessel  serving  meals, 
light  lunches,  or  sandwiches,  or  a  club  car 
or  a  dining  car  on  a  railroad.  Such  a  license 
shall  authorize  the  holder  thereof  to  sell  beer 
and  light  wines  at  the  place  therein  described 
for  constunption  only  In  said  place.  Except 
In  the  case  of  clubs  and  hotels,  no  beer  or 
light  wines  shall  be  sold  or  served  to  a  cus- 
tomer in  any  closed  container.  In  the  case 
of  restaurants,  taverns,  and  passenger -carry- 
ing marine  vessels  and  club  cars  or  dining 
cars  on  a  railroad,  said  beer  and  light  wines 
shmi  be  sold  or  served  only  to  persons  seated 
at  public  tables  or  at  bona  fide  lunch  coun- 
ters, except  that  beer  and  light  wines  may  be 
sold  or  served  to  assemblages  of  more  than 
six  Individuals  In  a  private  room  when  such 
room  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board.  In  the  case  of  hotels,  beer  and  light 
wines  may  be  sold  and  served  only  In  the 
private  room  of  a  registered  guest  or  to  per- 
sons seated  at  public  tables  or  at  bona  fide 
lunch  counters  or  to  assemblages  of  more 
than  six  Individuals  In  a  private  room  when 
such  room  has  been  previously  approved  by 


the  Board.  No  license  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
club  which  has  not  been  established  for  at 
least  three  months  Immediately  prior  to  the 
making  of  the  application  for  such  license. 
The  annual  fee  for  such  a  license  shall  be 
$330;  musept  that  in  the  case  of  a  marine 
vessel  the  fee  shall  be  $30  per  month  or  $330 
per  annum,  and  In  the  case  of  each  railroad 
dining  car  or  club  car  $1.60  per  month  or  $15 
per  annum,  except  that  such  a  license  may 
be  Issued  to  any  company  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce  covering  all  dining,  club, 
and  loiinge  cars  operated  by  such  company 
on  railroads  within  the  District  upon  the 
payment  of  im  annual  fee  of  $60. 

"(9)  RxTAn.Bt's  LiCKMSX,  Class  E. — Such 
a  license  shall  authorize  a  person  entitled  to 
retail,  compound,  and  dispense  medicines 
and  poisons,  to  sell  from  the  place  therein 
described,  alcoholic  beverages  In  sealed  pack- 
ages, not  to  exceed  <»e  quart  each,  tor  med- 
ical purposes,  and  only  upon  prescription  of 
a  duly  licensed  practicing  physician  for 
liquors  as  defined  by  the  United  SUtes  Phar- 
macopoeia. Such  package  shall  not  be 
opened  after  sale,  nor  Its  contents  consumed, 
on  the  pretnlsee  where  sold.  Such  prescrip- 
tion, when  flUed.  shall  be  canceled  by  writ- 
ing across  Its  face  the  word  'Canceled*  to- 
gether with  the  date  on  which  it  is  presented 
and  filled,  and  such  prescription  shall  be 
nvunbered  consecutively  as  filled  and  kept 
on  file  in  consecutive  order.  No  such  pre- 
scription shall  be  refilled.  The  azmual  fee 
for  such  license  shall  be  $40. 

"(10)  RxTAnjts's  LicEifsz,  Class  F. — Such 
license  shall  authorize  the  holder  thereof 
temporarily  to  sell  beer  and  light  wines  on 
the  premises  therein  described  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises  where  sold.  Such  per- 
mits may  be  Issued  for  a  banquet,  picnic, 
bazaar,  fair,  or  similar  public  or  private 
gathering,  where  food  Is  served  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises.  No  beer  or  light  wines 
shall  be  sold  or  served  to  a  customer  in  any 
unopened  container.  The  Issxiance  of  such 
a  permit  shall  be  solely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board.  The  fee  for  each  such  license 
shall  be  $7.60  per  day. 

"(11)  SoLicrrom's  Licemsz. — Such  a  license 
shall  authorize  the  licensee  to  offer  or  sell 
to  or  solicit  orders  from  licensees  for 
the  sale  of  any  alcoholic  beverage  on  be- 
half of  the  vendor  whose  name  appears  on 
such  license  and  whom  the  solicitor  repre- 
sents. "Hie  name  of  only  one  vendor  shall 
appear  on  the  license,  and  if  the  solicitor 
represents  more  than  one  vendor,  a  license 
may  be  Issued  for  each  vendor  sudh  solicitor 
represents.  The  annual  fee  few  each  such 
license  shall  be  $100. 

"(12)  CoNsnicPTiON  Licxnsx  POB  A  Clxtb. — 
Such  a  license  shall  be  Issued  only  for  a  club. 
The  word  'club'  within  the  meaning  of  this 
paragraph  Is  a  corporation  for  the  promotion 
of  some  oonunon  object  ( not  Including  corpo- 
rations organized  or  conducted  for  any  com- 
mercial or  business  purpose,  ot  for  money 
profit) ,  owning,  hiring,  or  leasing  a  building 
or  space  in  a  building  of  such  extent  and 
character  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
may  be  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  reason- 
able and  comfortable  use  and  accommoda- 
tions of  its  members  and  their  guests;  and 
the  affairs  and  management  of  such  corpo- 
ration are  conducted  by  a  board  of  directors, 
executive  committee,  or  similar  body  chosen 
by  the  members  at  least  once  each  calendar 
year,  and  no  ofllcer.  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
club  Is  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  re- 
ceives In  the  form  of  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation, any  profit  from  the  conduct  and 
operation  of  the  club  beyond  the  amount  of 
such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  and  voted  by 
the  members  or  by  Its  directors  or  other  gov- 
erning body.  No  license  shall  be  Issued  to 
a  club  which  has  not  been  established  for 
at  least  three  months  immediately  prior  to 
the  making  of  the  application  for  such  li- 
cense. Such  a  license  shall  authorize  the 
holder   thereof   to   permit  consumption   of 
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alcoholic  bev«r«c**  on  nich  p&rts  of  the  U- 
eexuad  pramlaes  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Board.  The  annual  fee  for  such  a  Ueanee 
shall  be  tlOO. 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  The  holder  of  a  manufac- 
turer's or  wholesaler's  license  Issued  here- 
under shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  any  other 
class  of  license.  A  person,  not  licensed  here- 
under, owning  an  establishment  for  the 
manufscttire  of  alcoholic  beyera^ea  located 
outside  the  EMstrlct  may  hold  one  wholesale 
license,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold 
any  other  license. 

"(b)  No  licensee  holding  a  retailer's  li- 
cense, class  A  or  class  B.  and  no  person  In- 
cluding any  membws  of  the  corporation 
whether  or  not  owning  stock  in  said  corpo- 
ration owning  any  Interest  In  such  licensee 
shall  own.  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  Interest 
In  any  other  license,  other  than  a  retailer's 
license,  class  E.  No  licensee  holding  a  retail- 
er's license,  class  C  or  D,  and  no  person  own- 
ing any  Interest  in  such  licensee,  shall  own, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  Interest  In  any 
other  license  othor  than  a  retailer's  license, 
class  C,  D,  or  E. 

"Sac.  13.  Every  License  shall  particularly 
describe  the  place  where  the  rights  there- 
under are  to  be  exercised,  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages shall  not  be  manufactured  or  kept  for 
sale  or  sold  by  any  licensee  except  at  the 
place  so  described  in  his  license,  except  that 
the  holder  of  a  manufacturer's  or  wholesaler's 
license  or  the  bolder  of  a  retailer's  license. 
class  C,  and  class  D,  Issued  for  a  passenger- 
carrying  marine  vessel  or  club  car  or  a  dining 
car  on  a  railroad  may  store  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  ujxjn 
premises  other  than  the  premises  designated 
In  the  license.  Every  annual  license  shall 
date  from  the  1st  day  of  February  In  each 
year  and  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  January 
next  after  Its  Issuance,  except  as  herein- 
after provided.  Actions  on  licenses  applied 
for  within  the  limits  set  out  by  the  Board, 
whether  new  or  by  transfer,  sh^ll  not  termi- 
nate or  be  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  end  of  a 
license  year,  except  that  the  fee  for  said  ap- 
plication may  be  adjusted  by  reason  of  said 
terminal  date.  Licenses  issued  at  any  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  license  year  shall 
date  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  license  was  Issued  and  end  on  the 
last  day  of  the  license  year  above  described, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  of  the  propor- 
tionate amoxmt  of  the  azmual  license  fee. 
Every  monthly  license  shall  date  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  it  is  Issued 
and  expire  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
named  In  the  license.  Monthly  licensee  shall 
not  be  Issued  for  periods  exceeding  six 
months. 

"S»c.  14.  (a)  Any  Individual,  partnership, 
or  corporation  desiring  a  license  under  this 
Act  shall  file  with  the  Board  an  application 
in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
and  such  application  shall  contain  such  addi- 
tional information  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire, and  (except  In  the  case  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  manufacturer's  license,  retailer's 
license  class  E.  or  solicitor's  license)  shall 
contain  a  statement  setting  forth  the  name 
and  address  of  the  true  and  actual  owner  of 
the  premises  upon  which  the  business  to  be 
licensed  is  to  be  conducted.  Before  a  license 
Is  Issued  the  Board  shall  satisfy  itself: 

"(1)  That  the  applicant.  If  an  Individual, 
or.  If  a  partnership,  each  of  the  members  of 
the  partnership,  or  If  a  corporation,  each  of 
its  principal  officers,  directors,  and  stock- 
holders (other  than  stockholders  of  publicly 
owned  corporations),  Is  of  good  moral 
character  and  generally  fit  for  the  trust  to 
be  In  him  repoeed;  and 

"(2)  That  the  applicant.  If  an  Individual. 
or,  if  a  partnership,  each  of  the  members  of 
the  partnership,  or.  If  a  corporation,  each  of 
its  principal  officers,  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  not  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  has  not.  within  ten  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  such  application,  been  con- 
victed of  any  felony;  and 


"(3)  Except  In  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  solicitor's  license,  that  the  applicant 
Is  the  true  and  actxial  owner  of  the  business 
for  which  the  license  Is  desired,  and  that  he 
Intends  to  carry  on  the  business  authorised 
by  the  license  for  himself  and  not  as  the 
agent  of  any  Individual,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  and  that  he  intends  to 
superintend  In  person  the  management  of 
the  business  licensed,  or  Intends  to  have 
some  other  person,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  manage  the  business  for  him,  which 
said  manager  must  possess  all  of  the  qxiall- 
flcatlons  required  of  a  licensee  hereunder; 
and 

"(4)  That  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for 
a  wholesaler's  license  or  a  retailer's  license 
(except  a  retailer's  license  class  B) ,  no  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  of  alcoholic  beverages 
other  than  the  applicant  (including  a  stock- 
holder or  an  officer  of  any  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  of  alcoholic  beverages,  If  such 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler  Is  a  corpora- 
tion), shall  have  any  Interest  of  any  kind, 
direct  or  indirect.  In  the  business  for  which 
the  license  is  requested,  or  In  the  premises 
In  respect  of  which  such  license  is  to  be 
Issued,  as  In  the  judgment  of  the  Bocuxl  may 
tend  to  Infiuence  such  licensee  to  piirchase 
alcoholic  beverages  from  such  manufact\irer 
or  wholesaler,  and  that  such  business  will 
not  be  conducted  with  any  money,  equip- 
ment, furniture,  fixtures,  or  property  rented 
from  or  loaned  or  given  by  any  such  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  (Including  such  stock- 
holder or  officer)  or  sold  by  such  manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler  (Including  such  stock- 
holder or  officer)  to  any  such  licensee  for  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  or  upon  a  condi- 
tional sale  agreement  or  chattel  trust;  and 
"(6)  That  the  place  for  which  the  license 
Is  to  be  Issued  Is  an  appropriate  one  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  premises.  Its  sur- 
roundings, and  the  wishes  of  the  persons 
residing  or  owning  property  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  premises  for  which  the  license 
Is  desired. 

"(b)  Before  granting  a  license  under  para- 
graph (12)  of  section  11  of  this  Act,  or  a 
retailer's  license,  except  a  retailer's  license 
class  E  or  class  F,  the  Board  shall  give  notice 
by  advertisement  published  once  a  week  and 
for  at  least  two  weeks  In  some  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  published  In  the  District. 
The  advertisement  so  published  shall  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  applicant  and  a 
description  by  street  and  number,  or  other 
plain  designation,  of  the  particular  location 
for  which  the  license  Is  requested  and  the 
class  of  license  desired.  Such  notice  shall 
state  that  remonstrants  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  before  the  granting  of  such  licenses 
and  shall  name  the  time  and  place  of  such 
hearing.  There  shall  also  be  posted  by  the 
Board  a  notice.  In  a  consplcuoiis  place,  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises.  This  notice 
shall  state  that  remonstrants  are  entitled  to 
be  heard  before  the  granting  of  such  license 
and  shall  name  the  same  time  and  place  for 
such  hearing  as  set  out  In  the  public  ad- 
vertisement; and.  If  remonstrance  against 
the  granting  of  such  license  is  filed,  no  final 
action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Bocu-d  until  the 
remonstrant  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  said  Board.  Any  person  willfully 
removing,  obliterating,  marring,  or  defacing 
said  notice  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section relating  to  posting  of  notice  and 
newspaper  advertisement  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  a  retailer  for  any 
place  of  business  if  such  retailer  Is  the  holder 
of  a  license  of  the  same  class  for  the  same 
place  and  if  said  last-mentioned  license  is  In 
effect  on  the  date  the  application  for  the 
new  license  is  filed. 

"(c)  Except  In  the  case  of  a  retailer's 
license  class  C,  class  D  or  a  license  Issued 
under  paragraph  (12)  of  section  11  of  this 
Act  to  be  Issued  for  a  club,  or  a  retailer's 
license  class  B  or  class  E.  no  place  for  which 


a  license  under  this  Act  has  not  been  Issued 
and  in  effect  on  the  date  the  written  objec- 
tions hereinafter  provided  for  are  filed,  shall 
be  deemed  appropriate  if  the  owners  of  a 
majority  of  the  real  property  within  a  radius 
of  six  hundred  feet  of  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  upon  which  Is 
situated  the  place  for  which  the  license  Is 
desired,  shall,  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by, 
and  filed  with,  the  Board,  object  to  the  grant- 
ing of  such  license.  In  determining  the  suf- 
ficiency of  such  objections  the  owners  of  all 
such  property  not  lying  within  a  residential 
use  district  as  defined  In  the  Eonlng  regula- 
tions and  shown  In  the  ofllcial  atlases  of  the 
Zoning  Commission  shall  be  taken  as  con- 
senting to  the  granting  of  such  license,  except 
that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to 
file  objections  on  behalf  of  any  property 
lying  within  such  radius  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District.  This  subsection  ^all 
be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the'  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  In  granting  a  license  and 
not  as  a  limitation  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  In  refusing  a  license.  None  at  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  Board 
from  promulgating  regulations  to  permit  the 
lawful  bona  fide  owners  of  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  bonded  liquors  stored  in  Govern- 
ment warehouses  either  In  the  District  or 
elsewhere  from  withdrawing  such  bonded 
liquors  for  personal  use  on  payment  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  District,  taxes  at  such 
rates  as  provided  in  this  Act,  If  such  bona 
fide  holder  of  such  warehouse  receipts  held 
legal  title  to  such  warehouse  receipts  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  A  separate  application  shall  be  filed 
with  respect  to  each  place  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  a  company  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  may  file  one  application  for  a  li- 
cense for  the  operation  thereunder  (rf  all  of 
Its  dining,  club,  and  loxmge  cars  operated 
on  railroads  within  the  District.  The  re- 
quired license  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Commissioners  and  a  duplicate  receipt  shall 
accompany  the  application  for  license.  In 
the  event  the  license,  is  denied  the  fee  shall 
be  returned.  Every  such  application  shall  be 
verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  ^pllcant.  If 
an  Individual,  or  by  all  of  the  members  of  a 
partnership,  or  by  an  officer  of  a  corporation. 
If  any  false  statement  Is  knowingly  made  In 
such  application,  or  In  any  accompanying 
statement  under  oath  which  may  be  required 
by  the  Board,  the  person  making  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury.  The 
making  of  a  false  statement  in  any  such 
application,  or  in  any  such  accompanying 
statement,  whether  made  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  applicant, 
shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  con- 
stitute sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of 
the  license. 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  No  retailer's  licenses  except 
of  classes  B  or  E  shall  be  Issued  for  any  busi- 
ness conducted  In  a  residential  district  as 
defined  in  the  Boning  regulations  and  shown 
In  the  official  atlases  of  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, except  for  a  restaurant  or  tavern  con- 
ducted in  a  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  club, 
and  then  only  when  the  entrance  to  such 
restaurant  or  tavern  Is  entirely  inside  of 
the  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  club,  no  part 
of  such  entrance  Is  visible  from  a  sidewalk, 
and  no  sign  or  display  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  such  restiiurant  or  tavern  Is  visible 
from  the  outside  of  the  building. 

"(b)  No  wholesaler's  license  shall  be  Issued 
for  any  establishment  conducted  In  such 
residential  or  special  purpose  district  and  no 
manufacturer's  license  shall  be  issued  for 
any  establishment  conducted  in  a  residential, 
special  use.  or  commercial  district  as  defined 
In  the  Boning  regulations  and  shown  in  the 
ofllcial  atlases  of  the  Zoning  Conunlsslon. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  an  application  Is  made  for  the  issuance 
or  transfer  of  a  retailer's  license  for  a  place 
of  business  conducted  in  a  residential  dls- 
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trlct  as  defined  In  the  zoning  regulations 
and  shown  In  the  official  atlases  of  the  Zon- 
ing Commission  if  the  zoning  of  such  place 
of  business  was  changed  from  a  less  restrict- 
ed use  to  such  residential  district  during  a 
period  when  a  license  of  the  same  class  for 
which  application  Is  made  was  In  effect  at 
such  place  of  bxislness.  and  if  a  license  of 
the  same  class  at  such  place  of  business  Is 
In  effect  on  the  date  the  application  for  the 
new  license,  or  transfer.  Is  filed. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  an  application  Is  made  for  the  issuance 
or  transfer  of  a  wholesaler's  or  manufactur- 
er's license  for  a  place  of  business  conducted 
In  a  residential,  special  purpose,  or  commer- 
cial district  as  defined  In  the  zoning  regula- 
tions and  shown  In  the  official  atlases  of  the 
Zoning  Commission  If  the  zoning  of  such 
place  of  business  was  changed  from  a  less  re- 
stricted use  to  such  residential,  special  pur- 
pose, or  commercial  district  during  a  period 
when  a  license  of  the  same  class  for  which 
application  Is  made  was  In  effect  at  such 
place  of  business,  and  If  a  license  of  the  same 
class  at  such  place  of  business  Is  In  effect  on 
the  date  the  application  for  the  new  license, 
or  transfer.  Is  filed. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  entitling  a  licensee  to 
any  preferential  treatment  or  be  construed 
as  making  inapplicable  any  provision  In  any 
other  section  of  this  Act,  in  any  case  where 
an  application  is  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  the  issuance  or  transfer  of  a  re- 
tailer's license  for  a  place  of  business  con- 
ducted in  a  residential  district,  or  for  the 
issuance  or  transfer  of  a  wholesaler's  or 
manufacturer's  license  for  a  place  of  business 
conducted  In  a  residential,  special  purpose, 
or  commercial  district,  as  such  districts  are 
defined  In  the  zoning  regulations  and  shown 
In  the  official  atlases  of  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  applicant  for  the  issuance  or 
transfer  of  any  of  the  said  licenses  Is  the 
holder  of  a  similar  license  for  any  of  the 
said  places  of  business  In  effect  on  the  date 
the  application  for  the  new  license,  or  trans- 
fer. Is  filed. 

"Sec.  16.  No  license  shall  be  transferred  by 
the  licensee  to  any  other  person  or  to  any 
other  place,  except  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  Board,  upon  a  regular  application 
therefor  in  writing  and  after  notice  sind  hear- 
ing, as  herein  provided  for  an  original  ap- 
plication for  license,  and  the  fee  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  applying  for  such  transfer  shall 
be  tlOO,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners before  such  transfer  is  made.  The 
Board  shall  not  allow  the  transfer  of  the  li- 
cense of  any  person  against  whom  there  is 
pending  In  the  courts  or  before  the  Board 
any  charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  or 
of  violating  this  law  or  the  laws  against 
gambling  In  the  District. 

"Sbc.  17.  (a)  If  dxuing  the  period  for 
which  any  license  was  Issued  the  licensee 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  or  if  any 
licensee  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto  or  falls  to  super- 
intend in  person,  or  through  a  manager  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  the  bxislnees  for  which 
the  license  was  issued,  or  allows  the  premises 
with  respect  to  which  the  license  of  such 
licensee  was  issued,  to  be  used  for  any  un- 
lawful, disorderly,  or  immoral  purpose,  or 
knowingly  employs  In  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  alcoholic  beverages  any  person  who  has, 
within  ten  years  prior  thereto,  been  convicted 
of  any  felony,  cv  such  licensee  otherwise  falls 
to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  license  of  said  licensee  may  be 
revoked  or  suspended  by  the  Board  after  the 
licensee  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  In  his  defense,  subject  to  review  in 
case  of  revocation  or  In  case  of  suspension  as 
herein  provided.  If,  during  the  period  for 
which  any  license  was  issued  to  a  corporate 
licensee,  any  of  the  principal  officers  or  direc- 


tors of  such  corporation  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  14  of  this  Act.  the  license  of 
said  licensee  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  by 
the  Board  after  the  licensee  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  defense, 
subject  to  review  in  the  case  of  revocation  or 
In  case  of  suspension  as  herein  provided.  In 
case  a  license  issued  hereunder  shall  be  re- 
voked or  suspended,  no  part  of  the  license  fee 
shall  be  returned,  and  the  Board  may,  in  Its 
discretion,  as  a  part  of  the  order  of  revoca- 
tion provide  that  no  license  shall  be  granted 
for  the  same  place  for  the  period  of  one  year 
next  after  such  revocation,  and  In  case  such 
order  shall  be  made  no  license  shall,  diu-lng 
said  year,  be  Issued  for  said  place  or  to  a 
person  or  persons  whose  license  is  so  revoked 
for  any  other  location. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Board  at  any  time 
shall  order  the  suspension  of  any  license  a 
notice  may  be  posted  by  the  Board,  In  a  con- 
spicuous place,  on  the  outside  of  the  licensed 
premises,  at  or  near  the  main  street  entrance 
thereto;  which  notice  shall  state  that  the 
license  theretofore  Issued  to  the  licensee  has 
been  suspended  and  shall  state  the  time  for 
which  said  license  Is  suspended,  and  state 
that  the  suspension  is  ordered  becaxise  of  a 
violation  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act,  or  of  regulations 
adopted  under  authority  of  said  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

"(c)  Every  licensee  or  permittee  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Board  any  Information  It  may 
deem  reasonably  necessary  wttb  respect  to  all 
sales  and  offers  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  Board  shall  issue  appropriate  regulations 
with  reference  thereto  which  shall  apply  with 
equal  force  and  effect  to  all  licensees  and  per- 
mittees. 

"Sec.  18.  If  any  man\ifacturer  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  whether  licensed  hereunder  or  not, 
by  direct  ownership,  stock  ownership,  inter- 
locking directors,  mortgage,  or  lien,  or  by 
any  other  means  shall  have  any  interest  of 
any  kind,  whether  direct  or  Indirect.  In  the 
business  of  any  wholesale  or  retail  licensee 
or  In  the  premises  on  which  said  bxislness  is 
conducted  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Bocutl 
may  tend  to  Influence  such  licensee  to  pur- 
chase alcoholic  beverages  from  such  manu- 
facturer, the  Board  may,  In  Its  discretion,  re- 
voke the  license  Issued  In  respect  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  such  manufacturer  Is  Inter- 
ested, subject  to  review  as  herein  provided. 
No  such  manufacttirer  of  alcoholic  bevw- 
ages  shall  loan  or  give  any  money  to  any 
wholesale  or  retail  licenaee,  or  sell,  rent,  loan, 
or  give  to  such  licenaee  any  equipment, 
fumltxve,  flxtiires.  or  property,  or  give  or  sell 
any  service  to  such  licensee,  except  that  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Board,  a  manufac- 
turer may  sell,  give,  rent,  or  loan  to  a  whole- 
sale or  retail  licensee  any  service  or  article 
of  property  costing  such  manufacturer  not 
more  than  916.  No  wholesale  or  retail  11- 
ceiuwe  shall  receive  or  accept  any  loan  or 
gift  of  money  from  any  such  manufacturer 
or  purchase  from,  rent  from,  borrow  or  re- 
ceive by  gift  from  such  manxifacturer  any 
equipment,  furniture,  fixtures,  or  property,  or 
accept  or  receive  any  aerTloe  from  such 
manufacturer,  except  that  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  a  wholesale  or  retail  li- 
censee may  purchase  from,  rent  from,  borrow 
or  receive  by  gift  from  such  nxanufacturer 
any  service  or  article  of  property  costing  such 
manufacturer  not  more  than  $15.  Nothing 
herein  contained,  however,  shall  prohibit  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  beverages 
and  the  reasonable  extension  of  credit  there- 
for by  a  manufacturer  to  a  wholesale  or  re- 
tall  licensee.  When  tised  in  this  section  the 
word  'nuuiufacturer'  shall  include  any  stock- 
holder holding  directly  or  Indirectly  any  of 
the  common  stock  or  any  officer  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  alcoholic  beverages.  If  a  corpo- 
ration, whether  licensed  hereunder  or  not. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  retail  licensee, 
class  E,  or  to  the  wholesale  license  held  by  a 


person  not  licensed  as  a  manufacturer  here- 
under owning  an  establishment  for  the 
manxifacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  outside 
of  the  District. 

"Sac.  19.  If  any  wholesaler  of  alcc^olic 
beverages,  whether  licensed  hereimder  or 
not,  by  direct  ownership,  stock  ownership. 
Interlocking  directors,  mortgage  or  lien  or 
by  any  other  means  shall  have  such  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  either  direct  or  Indirect  in 
the  business  of  any  retail  licensee  or  In  the 
premises  on  which  said  business  Is  con- 
ducted as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
may  tend  to  Influence  such  licensee  to  pur- 
chase alcoholic  beverages  from  such  whole- 
saler, the  Board  may  in  Its  discretion  revoke 
the  license  issued  in  respect  of  the  business 
In  which  such  wholesaler  is  Interested,  sub- 
ject to  review  as  herein  provided.  No  such 
wholesaler  of  alcoholic  beverages  shall  lend 
or  give  any  money  to  any  retail  licensee  or 
sell  to  such  licensee,  any  equipment,  fuml- 
tvu'e,  fixtures,  or  property,  except  merchan- 
dise sold  at  the  fair  market  value  for  reeale 
by  such  licensee,  or  rent,  loan,  or  give  to 
such  licensee  any  eqxiipment,  furniture,  flz- 
tures,  or  proi>erty.  or  give  or  sell  any  service 
to  such  licensee.  With  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board,  a  wholesaler  may  sell,  give, 
rent,  or  loan  to  such  licensee  any  service  or 
article  of  property  costing  such  wholesaler 
not  more  than  $16.  No  retail  licensee  shall 
receive  or  accept  any  loan  or  gift  of  money 
from  any  such  wholesaler  or  purchase  from 
any  such  wholesaler  any  equipment,  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  or  property,  except  merchan- 
dise pwchased  at  the  fair  market  value  for 
resale,  or  rent  from,  borrow,  or  receive  by 
gift  from  such  wholesaler  any  equipment, 
furniture,  fixtures,  or  property,  or  receive 
any  service  from  such  wholesaler.  With  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board,  a  retail  licensee 
may  purchase  from,  rent  from,  borrow  or  re- 
ceive by  gift  from  such  wholesaler  any  tenr- 
Ice  or  article  of  property  costing  such  whole- 
saler not  more  than  $15.  Nothing  herein 
contained,  however,  shall  prohibit  the  rea- 
sonable extension  of  credit  by  a  wholesaler 
for  alcoholic  beverages  sold  to  a  retail  li- 
censee for  resale  as  herein  permitted.  When 
used  in  this  section  the  word  'wholesaler' 
shall  include  any  stockholder  holding  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  of  the  common  stock 
or  any  officer  of  a  wholesaler  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  If  a  corporation,  whether  licensed 
hereunder  or  not.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  retail  licensee,  class  E. 

"Sxc.  20.  (a)  Licenses  Issued  hereunder 
shall  not  authorize  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  with  the  exception  of 
beer  and  light  wlnee,  to  any  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  beer  or  light 
wines  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  either  for  his  own  use  or  tat  the 
use  of  any  other  person;  or  the  sale,  service, 
or  delivery  of  aloc^olic  beverages  to  any 
Intoxicated  person,  or  to  any  person  of  no- 
toriously Intemperate  habits,  or  to  any  per- 
son who  appecuv  to  be  intoxicated;  and 
ignorance  of  the  age  of  any  such  minor 
shall  not  be  a  defense  to  any  action  insti- 
tuted under  this  section.  No  licenaee  shall 
be  liable  to  any  person  for  damages  claimed 
to  arise  from  refusal  to  sell  such  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(b)  No  person  being  the  holder  of  a  li- 
cense issued  iinder  paragraph  (12)  of  section 
11  of  this  Act  shall  permit  on  the  licensed 
premises  the  consvunptlon  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, with  the  exception  of  beer  and  light 
wines,  by  any  person  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  permit  the  conmmp- 
tlon  of  beer  and  light  wines  by  any  peraon 
\mder  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  or  the 
consumption  of  any  alcoholic  beverage  by 
any  Intoxicated  pereon,  or  any  person  of  no- 
toriously intemperate  habits,  or  any  person 
who  appears  to  be  Intoxicated:  and  igno- 
rance of  the  age  of  any  such  minor  shall 
not  be  a  defense  to  any  action  instituted 
under  this  section.  No  Ucenaee  ahaU  be 
liable   to  any  person   for  damages  claimed 
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to  KiiiM  trom  rtfOMl  to  permit  the  consump- 
tton  of  any  alootioUo  bevermg*  on  any 
premlaM  UMOMd  undo-  paraeraph  (12)  oC 
■ecUon  11  of  this  Act. 

**8ac.  SI.  If  any  person  holding  a  Uoenae 
xinder  this  Act  shall  become  ball  for  any 
peraoo  complained  of  for  the  Ttolatlon  of 
any  provisions  of  this  Act,  his  license  shall 
become  void  as  of  the  date  of  becoming 
soch  ball. 

"Sac.  22.  (a)  Btch  holder  of  a  manufao* 
turer'8  license  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th 
day  of  each  month,  fumlah  to  the  Board  a 
statement  under  oath,  showing  the  quanUty 
of  each  kind  of  alcoholic  beverages,  except 
beer,  manufactured  during  the  preceding 
m\^niy^r  month.  Alcoholic  beverages  shall 
not  be  considered  sa  manufactured  within 
the  m«»*"'"g  of  this  section  and  section  23 
until  they  are  ready  for  sale. 

"(b)  Bach  holder  of  a  wholesaler's  or  re- 
tailer's llcf'ntg  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th 
dny  of  each  month,  furnish  to  the  Board  a 
statement  under  oath,  showing  the  qtianuty 
at  each  kind  of  alcoholic  beTorages.  except 
beer,  parehaaed  by  hlxn  during  the  preceding 
f^yw^^r  month,  and  also  showing  the  date 
of  each  such  purchase,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  ptirchaaed.  giving  the  license 
number  ot  the  vendar.  Lf  licensed  hereunder, 
and  the  quantity  and  kind  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages In  each  such  purchase. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  suspend 
or  revoke  in  whole  or  In  part  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"SBC  23.  (a)  There  shall  be  levied,  eol- 
lectad.  and  paid  on  all  of  the  foUowlng- 
namad  alooboUe  beverages  manufactured  by 
a  bolder  of  a  manufacturer's  license  and  on 
all  of  the  said  alcoholic  beverages  Imported 
or  brought  Into  the  District  by  a  holder  of 
a  wLuls— Isil  Uoense.  except  alcohoUc  ber- 
erages  as  may  be  sold  to  a  dealer  licensed 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Common- 
wealth of  the  United  States  and  not  licensed 
under  this  Act.  and  on  all  alcohoUc  beverages 
Imported  or  broxight  Into  the  EMstrlct  by  a 
holder  of  a  retailer's  license,  a  tax  at  the 
following  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  licensee  In 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided:  (1)  a  tax 
at  IB  oeots  on  every  wine-gallon  of  wine 
containing  14  per  centum  or  less  of  alcohol 
by  volume,  other  than  champagne,  sparkling 
wine,  and  any  wine  artificially  carbonated, 
and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rat*  on  all 
ftractkmal  parts  of  such  gallon:  (2)  a  tax  of 
33  cents  on  every  wlne-gaDon  of  wine  con- 
taining more  tbma  14  per  eentum  of  alcohol 
by  volume,  other  than  champagne,  sparkling 
wine,  and  any  wine  artificially  carbonated, 
and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rate  on  all 
fractional  parts  of  soch  gaDon:  (3)  a  tax  of 
40  cents  on  every  wine-gallon  of  champagne, 
spitfkllng  wine,  and  any  wine  artlfldaUy  oar- 
bonated.  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like 
rate  on  an  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon; 
(4)  a  tax  of  $1.S0  on  every  wlne-gaUon  of 
spirits  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rate 
on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon;  (5) 
and  a  tax  of  #1.80  on  every  wine-gallon  of  al- 
cohol and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rate 
on  all  fractional  prts  of  such  gallon. 

"(b)  Said  taxes  shall  be  collected  by  and 
paid  to  the  Commlasloners  and  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  District. 

**(c)  Said  taxes  shall  be  collected  and  paid 
in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  Each  holder  of  a  manufacturer's  or 
wholesaler's  license  shall,  on  Mr  before  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month,  furnish  to  the 
Oommlssloners  or  their  designated  agent  on 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, a  statement  under  oath  showing  the 
quantity  otf  alcohoUc  beverages  subject  to 
taxation  hereunder  sold  by  him  diirlng  the 
preceding  calendar  month  and  shall,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day' of  each  month,  pay 
to  the  Commissioners  or  their  designated 
agent  the  tax  hereby  imposed  upon  the 
quantity  of  aloohc^c  beverages  subject  to 


taxation  hereunder  sold  by  him  during  the 
preceding  calendar  month. 

"(3)  No  licensee  holding  a  retaUer's  license 
shaU  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported 
Into  the  District  any  alcohoUc  beverages 
subject  to  taxation  hereunder  other  than  the 
regular  stock  on  hand  in  a  passenger -carrying 
marine  vessel  operating  In  and  beyond  the 
District,  or  a  club  car  or  a  dining  car  on  a 
railroad  operating  in  and  beyond  the  Dis- 
trict, for  which  a  retaUers  license,  class  C 
or  D,  has  been  Issued  under  this  Act,  unless 
such  licensee  has  first  obtained  a  permit  so 
to  do  from  the  Board.  No  such  permit  shall 
issue  until  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section 
ahaU  have  been  paid  for  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erages for  which  the  permit  la  requested. 
Such  permit  shaU  specifically  set  forth  the 
quantity,  character,  and  brand  or  trade  name 
of  the  alcohoUc  beverage  to  be  transported 
and  the  names  aiKl  addresses  of  the  seller 
and  of  the  purchaser.  Such  permit  shall 
accompany  such  alcoholic  beverages  during 
transportation  in  the  District  to  the  Ucensed 
premises  of  such  retail  Ucensee  and  shall  be 
exhibited  upon  the  demand  of  any  police 
ofllcer  or  duly  authorized  inspector  of  the 
Board.  Such  permit  shall,  inunedlately  u|}on 
receipt  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  by  the  re- 
taU  Ucenaee,  be  marked  'canceled'  and  re- 
tained by  him. 

"(3)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  preecrlb*  by  regulation 
such  other  methods  or  devices  or  both  for 
the  assessment,  evidencing  of  payment,  and 
collection  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  method 
hereinbefore  set  forth  whenever  In  their 
Judgment  such  action  la  neceeaary  to  pre- 
vent frauds  or  evaalons. 

"(d)  No  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
on  any  alcohol  exempt  from  tax  undar  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  on  any  alcohol 
sold  for  nonbeverage  purposes  by  the  holder 
of  a  manufacturer's  or  wholeaaler's  Ucense, 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  promxU- 
gated  by  the  Board. 

"(e)  If  any  Act  of  Congress  shall  here- 
after prescribe  for  a  Federal  volume  tax  on 
alcoholic  beverages  under  which  a  portion  of 
said  tax  shaU  be  returned  to  the  District, 
the  taxes  levied  under  this  section  shaU  not 
be  collected  after  the  effective  date  of  said 
Act. 

"(f)  No  taxing  provision  of  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  paseenger-carry- 
ing  marine  vessel  operating  In  and  beyond 
the  District,  or  a  club  car  or  a  dining  ear 
on  a  railroad  operating  In  and  beyond  the 
Dtatrlct,  for  which  a  retailer's  license,  class 
C  or  D,  has  been  Issued  under  tills  Act, 
except  as  set  forth  in  this  subsection.  The 
tax  as  specified  in  subsection  ( a )  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  on  all  such  alcoholic  bev- 
erages as  are  sold  and  served  by  said  licensee 
Willie  passing  through  or  when  at  rest  In 
the  District,  in  the  foUowlng  manner:  A 
record  shall  be  made  and  kept  by  the  Ucensee 
for  each  passenger -carrying  marine  vessel 
operating  in  and  beyond  the  Dlstxlct.  and  for 
each  club  car  or  dining  ear  on  a  railroad 
operating  in  and  beyond  the  District,  for 
which  a  retaUer's  Ucense.  clsss  C  or  class  D, 
has  been  issued  under  this  Act,  of  all  alco- 
hoUc beverages  sold  and  served  in  the  Dis- 
trict, which  record  shaU  be  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  Board.  Each  holder  of  such 
a  Ucense  shaU.  on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  each  month,  forward  to  the  Board  on  a 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners, 
a  statement  under  oath,  showing  the  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  alcohoUc  beverage,  except 
beer  and  wine,  sold  under  such  license  in  the 
District  during  the  preceding  calendar  month 
and  such  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by 
payment  of  any  tax  imposed  under  this  Act 
upon  any  such  alcoholic  beverages  set  forth 
In  said  report. 

"(g)  The     Oommlssloners     may     provide 
that— 


"(1)  no  tax  shaU  be  levied  or  collected 
\mder  this  section  on  any  alcoholic  beverage 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  by  the  head 
of  a  foreign  diplomatic  or  consular  mission 
for  his  personal  or  official  use.  and 

"(2)  no  tax  shall  be  levied  or  collected 
under  this  section  on  any  alcohoUc  beverage 
purchased  by  the  head  of  a  foreign  diplo- 
matic or  consular  mission  for  ills  personal  or 
olBclal  use  from  a  holder  of  a  wholesaler's 
license  under  this  Act,  If  such  beverage  is 
withdrawn  from  a  customs  bonded  ware- 
house which  Is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  is  located  on 
the  premises  of  such  licensee. 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  require  that  the  Im- 
mediate container  of  each  alcoholic  beverage, 
other  than  beer  and  wine,  subject  to  tax 
\inder  this  Act  contain  the  Ucense  number  of 
each  licensee  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
such  beverage.  Such  license  number  must 
be  affixed  at  the  time  of  display  or  sale  of 
said  beverage  by  the  retaUer.  This  subsec- 
tion shaU  not  apply  to  alcohoUc  beverage 
containers  of  less  than  two  ounces. 

"Sxc.  24.  No  licensee  under  this  Act  shall 
allow  any  person  who  has,  within  ten  years 
prior  thereto,  been  convicted  of  any  felony, 
to  sell,  give,  fximlsh,  or  distribute  any  alco- 
hoUc beverage,  nor  allow  any  minor  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  sell, 
give,  furnish,  or  distribute  any  alcoholic  bev- 
erage, except  beer  and  Ught  wines,  or  any 
minor  under  the  age  of  ei^teen  years  to 
sell,  give,  furnish,  or  distribute  beer  and 
light   wines. 

"Sec.  25.  TTie  Board  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  summon  any  person  be- 
fore It  to  give  testimony  on  oath  or  afflrma- 
tlon.  or  to  produce  aU  books,  records,  papers, 
documents,  or  other  legal  evidence  as  to 
any  matter  affecting  the  operation  of  this 
Act  and  any  member  of  said  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  administer  aU  oaths  and  af- 
firmations for  the  purposes  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act.  Such  summons  may 
be  served  by  any  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  If  any  witness  having 
been  personally  summoned  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  obey  the  summons  Issued  as  here- 
in provided,  then  and  in  that  event  any 
member  of  the  Board  may  report  that  fact 
to  the  United  States  District  Cottrt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  one  of  the  Judges 
thereof  and  said  court  or  any  Judge  thereof 
hereby  Is  empowered  to  compel  obedience  to 
said  summons  to  the  same  extent  as  wit- 
nesses may  be  completed  to  obey  the  sub- 
penas  of  that  court.  Witnesses,  other  than 
thoee  employed  by  the  District  or  the  United 
States  CJovemment.  summoned  to  appear 
before  said  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  witnesses  for  sttend- 
anoe  before  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  said  fees 
need  not  be  paid  said  witnesses  In  advance  oi 
their  appearing  and  testifying,  or  producing 
books,  records,  papers,  documents,  or  othei 
legal  evidence  before  said  Board.  Any  per 
son  who  shall  willfully  swear  falsely  In  any 
proceeding,  matter,  or  bearing  before  said 
Board  ShaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

"See.  20.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  intoxicated 
while  in  charge  of  or  operating  any  locomo- 
tive or  while  acting  as  a  conductor  or  brake- 
man  of  a  car  or  train  of  cars,  or  while  In 
charge  of  or  operating  any  watercraft  in  the 
District. 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  longer  than  three  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

"Sic.  27.  (a)  No  person  shall  in  the  Dis- 
trict drink  any  alcoholic  beverage  in  any  pub- 
lic space  with  rcepect  to  which  a  license  has 
not  been  isstied  under  this  Act;  or  in  any 
vehicle  In  or  upon  the  same;  or  In  or  upon 
any  premises  where  food,  nonalcoholic  bev- 
erages,  or  entertainment  are  sold  or  pro- 
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vlded  for  compensation  not  licensed  xmder 
this  Act;  or  in  any  place  to  which  the  public 
is  Invited  for  which  a  license  has  not  been 
Issued  hereunder  permitting  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  such  alcoholic  beverage  up- 
on such  premises  except  premises  licensed 
under  paragraph  (12)  of  section  11  of  this 
Act;  or  in  any  place  to  which  the  public  is 
Invited  (for  which  a  license  under  this  Act 
has  been  issued)  at  a  time  when  the  sale 
of  such  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  premises 
Is  prohibited  by  this  Act  (x  by  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder,  or  in  any 
place  for  which  a  license  under  paragraph 
(12  )of  section  11  of  this  Act  has  been  Issued 
at  a  time  when  the  consumption  of  such 
alcoholic  beverages  on  the  iM^mlses  Is  pro- 
hibited by  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act.  No  such  p>erson  shall  be  drunk  or 
intoxicated  In  any  public  space;  or  in  any 
vehicle  in  or  upon  the  same  or  in  any  place 
to  which  the  public  is  invited,  or  at  any 
pulillc  gathering  and  no  person  anywhere 
shall  be  drunk  or  intoxicated  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  any  person. 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  9100  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

"Sec.  28.  (a)  A  search  warrant  may  be  is- 
sued by  any  judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions  or  by  a  United 
States  oonunlssloner  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  any  alcoholic  beverages  are 
manufactured  for  sale,  kept  for  sale,  sold, 
or  consumed  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  any  such  alcoholic  beverages 
and  any  other  property  designed  for  use  in 
connection  with  such  unlawful  manufactiu^ 
for  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  selling,  or  con- 
sumption may  be  seized  thereunder,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  disposition  as  the 
court  may  make  thereof,  and  such  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  taken  on  the  warrant  from 
any  house  or  other  place  In  which  it  is 
concealed. 

"(b)  A  search  warrant  cannot  be  issued  but 
upon  probable  cause  supported  by  affidavit 
particularly  describing  the  property  and  the 
place  to  be  searched. 

"(c)  The  Judge  or  commissioner  must,  l>e- 
fore  issuing  the  warrant,  examine  on  oath 
the  complainant  and  any  witness  he  may 
produce,  and  require  their  affidavits  or  take 
their  depositions  in  writing  and  cause  them 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  making  them. 

"(d)  The  affidavits  or  depositions  must 
set  forth  the  facts  tending  to  establish  the 
grounds  of  the  application  or  probable  cause 
for  believing  that  they  exist. 

"(e)  If  the  Judge  or  commissioner  is  there- 
upon satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  grounds 
of  the  application  or  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  their  existence,  he  must  issue 
a  search  warrant  signed  by  him  with  his 
name  of  office  to  the  Chief  of  Police  or  any 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, stating  the  particular  grounds  or 
probaMe  cause  for  its  issue  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  whose  affidavits  have  been 
taken  in  support  thereof,  and  command- 
ing him  forthwith  to  search  the  place  named 
for  the  property  specified  and  to  bring  it 
before  the  Judge  or  commissioner. 

"(f)  A  search  warrant  may  in  all  cases 
be  served  by  any  of  the  officers  mentioned 
In  Its  direction,  but  by  no  other  person,  ex- 
cept in  aid  of  the  officer  on  his  requiring 
It.  he  being  present  and  acting  in  Its  execu- 
tion. 

"(g)  The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer 
or  Inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any 
part  of  a  houas,  or  anything  therein,  to 
execute  the  warrant.  If,  after  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  he  is  refused  ad- 
mittance. 

"(h)  The  Judge  or  commissioner  mxist  In- 
sert a  direction  In  the  warrant  that  it  be 
served  in  the  daytime  unless  the  affidavit  is 
positive  that  the  prt^ierty  U  in  the  place  to 
be  searched  in  which  case  he  m\ist  insert  a 


direction  that  It  be  served  at  any  time  in 
the  day  or  night. 

"(1)  A  search  warrant  must  be  executed 
and  returned  to  the  Judge  or  commissioner 
who  issued  it  within  ten  days  after  its  date; 
after  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  war- 
rant,   unless    executed,    is    void. 

"(J)  When  the  officer  takes  property  imder 
the  warrant,  he  must  give  a  oopy  of  the  war- 
rant together  with  a  receipt  for  the  property 
taken  (specifying  it  in  detaU)  to  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  him,  ta  in  whose 
possession  it  was  found;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any  person,  he  must  leave  it  in  the  place 
where  he  found  the  property. 

"(k)  The  officer  must  forthwith  return 
the  warrant  to  the  Judge  or  commissioner 
and  deliver  to  him  a  written  Inventory  of 
the  property  taken,  made  publicly  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  from  whose  posses- 
sion it  was  taken  and  of  the  applicant  for 
the  warrant.  If  they  are  present,  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  officer  at  the  foot  of  the 
inventory  and  taken  before  the  Judge  or  com- 
missioner at  the  time,  to  the  foUowing  effect: 
'I,  R.  S.,  the  officer  by  whom  this  warrant 
was  executed,  do  swear  that  the  above  in- 
ventory contains  a  true  and  detailed  account 
of  aU  the  property  taken  by  me  on  the 
warrant.' 

"(1)  Tbt  Judge  or  commissioner  must 
thereupon,  if  required,  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
inventory  to  the  person  from  whose  posses- 
sion the  prc^>erty  was  taken  and  to  the 
applicant  for  the  warrant. 

"(m)  The  Judge  or  commLssioner  must 
annex  the  affidavits,  search  warrant,  return, 
inventory,  and  evidence,  and  at  once  file 
the  same,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  his  proceedings,  with  the  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

"(n)  Whoever  shaU  knowingly  and  wlU- 
fuUy  obstruct,  resist,  or  oppose  any  such 
officer  or  person  in  serving  or  attempting  to 
serve  or  execute  any  such  search  warrant, 
or  shaU  assault,  beat,  or  wound  any  such  of- 
ficer or  person,  knowing  him  to  be  an  officer 
or  person  so  authorized,  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,(XX)  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years. 

"(o)  If  the  accused  be  discharged,  the 
alcoholic  beverages  and  other  property  seized 
shall  be  returned  to  the  person  in  whose 
possession  they  were  found;  If  he  be  con- 
victed, the  said  alcoholic  beverages  and  other 
pr(q;>erty  shall  tie  forfeited  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  police  department  or  delivered 
for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  scientific  uses 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  or  any  hospital  or  other 
charltaUe  Institution  in  the  District,  or  sold 
at  public  auction,  as  the  court  may  direct. 

"(p)  If  any  of  said  property  so  seized, 
other  than  the  said  alcoholic  beverages  and 
the  containers  thereof,  shaU  be  subject  to 
a  lien  which  is  established  by  intervention  ot 
otherwise  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  as 
being  bona  fide  and  as  having  been  created 
without  the  lienor's  having  any  notice  that 
said  property  was  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  Ulegal  manufacture  for  sale,  keeping 
for  sale,  or  selling  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
court,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused, 
shall  order  a  sale  of  said  property  at  public 
auction  and  the  officer  making  the  sale,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  prop- 
erty, the  fee  for  the  seiztire  and  the  cost  of 
the  sale,  shall  pay  all  such  liens  according  to 
their  priorities,  and  such  lien  or  liens  shall 
lie  transferred  from  the  property  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof. 

"Sac.  29.  Any  minor  who  falsely  represents 
his  age  for  the  purpose  of  proctiring  any 
alcoholic  beverage  shaU  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  for  each  of- 
fense not  more  than  $29  and.  in  default  in 
the  payment  of  such  fine,  shaU  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  ten  days. 

"Sxc.  SO.  (a)  Whosoever  violates  any  of 
the  provlslona  of  this  Act  for  which  no  spe- 


cific penalty  is  provided,  or  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  pr<Mnulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  91,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
longer  than  one  year  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  Imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

"(b)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  on  Information  fUed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Co\irt  of  Oeneral  Sessions 
by  the  corporation  counsel  ca  any  of  his 
assistants,  except  for  such  violations  as  are 
felonies,  and  prosecutions  for  such  violations 
as  are  felonies  shall  be  by  the  United  States 
attorney  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

"Sxc.  31.  No  holder  of  a  retaUer's  Ucense, 
except  a  retailer's  license  class  C,  class  D, 
or  class  E,  shall  sell  on  credit  any  alMdiollc 
beverages. 

"Sac.  32.  No  rectified  or  blended  spirits 
ShaU  be  sold  tmleas  the  ocmtainer  in  which 
it  is  sold  shall  bear  a  legible  label  firmly  af- 
fixed thereto  stating  the  nature  and  percent- 
age of  each  Ingredient  therein  (except  water) , 
the  age  of  etu:h  such  ingredient,  and  the  al- 
cohoUc content  of  such  tplrita  by  volume. 

"Sac.  33.  If  any  provision  of  tills  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  ot  cir- 
cumstances, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sions to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sac.  84.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any- 
one, except  a  public  or  common  carrier  or  the 
holder  of  a  mantifacturer's,  wholesaler's,  or 
retaUer's  license  issued  under  this  Act,  to 
transport,  import,  bring,  or  sMp  or  cause  to 
t>e  transported,  imported,  brought,  or  shipped 
into  the  District  from  without  the  District 
any  wines,  spirits,  or  beer  In  a  quantity  in 
excess  of  one  gaUon  during  any  calendar 
month. 

"(b)  No  pubUc  or  common  carrier  shaU 
transpcMt  or  iHlng  into  the  District  wine, 
spirlte,  or  beer  in  a  quantity  In  excess  of 
one  gaUon  during  any  calendar  month  for 
delivery  to  any  one  person  In  Uie  District 
other  than  the  holder  of  a  manufacturer's, 
wholesaler's,  cm-  retailer's  license  issued  xmder 
thU  Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  bona  fide  possessors  of  old  stocks 
who  are  moving  into  the  District  nor  to  em- 
bassies or  diplomatic  representatives  of  for- 
eign countries,  nor  to  wines  Imported  for 
religious  or  sacramental  purposes,  nor  to 
wine,  spirits,  and  beer  to  be  delivered  to 
the  holder  of  a  manufacturer's,  vrhotesaler's, 
or  retaUer's  license  Issued  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  penalty  for  violation  of  this 
section  shall  consist  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
alcoholic  beverages  transported,  imported, 
or  shipped  or  caused  to  be  transported,  im- 
ported, brought,  or  shipped  in  violation  of 
this  section,  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $600 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  *->»*«  a^x 
months. 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  There  shall  be  levied  and 
coUected  by  the  District  on  all  beer  sold 
by  the  h(rider  of  a  manufacturer's  or  whole- 
aaler's license,  except  such  beer  as  may  have 
been  purchased  from  a  licensee  under  this 
Act,  and  except  such  beer  as  may  be  acM  to 
a  dealer  Ucensed  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  Stotee 
and  not  Ucensed  under  this  Act,  and  on  all 
beer  purchased  for  resale  by  the  holder  of 
a  retaUer's  license,  except  such  beer  as  may 
have  been  purrhssed  from  a  Ucensee  under 
this  Act.  a  tax  of  $1.60  for  every  barrel  ocm- 
talning  not  more  than  thirty-one  gallons 
and  at  a  Uke  rate  for  any  other  quantity 
or  for  the  fractional  paru  thereof.  Unless 
the  Commissioners  shaU  by  regulation  pre- 
scrllie  othervrise,  the  eoUection  and  payaaant 
of  such  tax  shaU  be  in  the  manner  foUow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Bach  holder  of  a  manufacturer's  or 
wholesaler's  Ucense  abaU,  on  or  before  the 
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lOtb  ^y  of  each  month,  furnish  to  the  Ckm- 
miMlooara,  oa  •  form  to  b«  pr««crlbe<l  by 
them,  a  ■tatemeot  under  oath  itaowlng  the 
quantity  of  beer  subject  to  taxation  here- 
under told  by  him  during  the  preceding 
calendar  month  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  each  month,  pay  to  the  Com- 
mluloners  the  tax  hereby  Imposed  upon  the 
quantity  of  beer  subject  to  taxation  here- 
under sold  by  him  during  the  preceding 
calendar  month. 

"(2)  No  licensee  holding  a  retailer's  li- 
cense shall  transport  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported Into  the  District  for  resale  any  beer, 
other  than  the  regular  stock  on  hand  In  a 
passenger -carrying  marine  vessel  operating 
In  and  beyond  the  District,  or  a  club  car  or 
a  dining  car  on  a  railroad  operating  In  and 
beyond  the  District,  for  which  a  retailer's  li- 
cense, class  C  or  D,  has  been  Issued  under 
this  Act.  unless  suoh  licensee  has  first  ob- 
tained a  permit  so  to  do  from  the  Board. 
No  such  permit  shall  Issue  until  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  have  been  paid 
for  the  beer  for  which  the  permit  Is  re- 
quested. Such  permit  shall  specifically  set 
forth  the  quantity,  character,  and  brand  or 
trade  name  of  the  beer  to  be  transported 
and  the  names  and  addressee  of  the  seller 
and  ol  the  piurchaser.  Such  permit  shall 
accompany  such  beer  during  Its  transporta- 
tloa  in  the  Dtotrlot  to  the  lloensed  premlaee 
of  such  retail  licensee  and  shall  be  ex- 
hibited upon  the  demand  ot  any  police  oCD- 
cer  or  duly  authorised  Inspector  of  the 
Board.  Suoh  permit  shall.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  beer  by  the  retail  li- 
censee, be  milked  'canceled'  and  retained 
by  him. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  prescribe  by  regulation 
such  other  methods  or  devices  or  both  for 
the  assessment,  evidencing  of  pajrment.  and 
collection  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion in  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  the  method 
hereinbefore  set  forth  whenever.  In  their 
Judgment,  such  action  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent frauds  or  evasions. 

"(e)  The  taxes  Imposed  hereby,  when 
ooUected.  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  DUtrlct. 

"Bmc.  ae.  (a)  Any  building,  ground, 
premises,  or  fUaee  where  any  alcoholic  bev- 
erage Is  manufactured,  sold,  kept  for  sale, 
or  permitted  to  be  coDsumed  in  violation  of 
this  Act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  may  be  enjoined  and  abate<*  as  herein- 
after provided. 

"(b)  An  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance 
deflned  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Ooluinbta  by  the  corporation  counsel  ot  the 
District  of  Colxunbia.  or  any  of  his  ttssistants. 
In  the  dvU  branch  of  the  District  at  Oolum- 
bla  Court  of  General  Sessions  against  any 
person  conducting  or  maintaining  such 
nuisance  or  knowingly  permitting  such  ntil- 
•ance  to  be  conducted  or  maintained.  The 
rules  otf  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  relating  to  the  granting  of 
an  injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  actions  brought 
under  this  subsectlcm.  except  that  the  Dis- 
trict as  complaining  party  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  bond  or  security.  It  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  find  the 
building,  ground,  premlsee,  or  plaoe  was  be- 
ing unlawfully  used  as  aforesaid  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing,  but  on  finding  that  the  ma- 
terial allegations  of  the  complaint  are  true, 
the  court  shall  enter  an  oider  restraining 
the  defendant  from  manufacturing,  selling, 
keeping  for  sale,  or  permitting  to  be  con- 
Bxuned  any  alcoholic  beverage  In  violation  of 
this  Act.  When  an  Injunction,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  has  been  granted  It 
shall  be  binding  on  the  defendant  through- 
out the  District.  Upon  final  judgment  of  the 
court  ordering  such  nuisance  to  be  abated, 
the  com^  may  mder  that  the  defendemt,  or 


anyone  claiming  under  him,  shall  not  oc- 
cupy or  use,  for  a  period  of  one  year  there- 
after, the  building,  ground,  premises,  or  place 
upon  which  the  nuisance  existed,  but  the 
court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  permit  the  de- 
fendant to  occuf^  or  use  the  said  building, 
ground  premlsee,  or  place,  if  the  defendant 
shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  seciirity  to  be 
approved  by  the  court,  in  the  penal  and 
liquidated  sum  of  not  lees  than  $600  nor 
more  than  $1,000,  payable  to  the  District, 
and  conditioned  that  alcoholic  beverages  will 
not  thereafter  be  manufactured,  sold,  kept 
for  sale,  or  permitted  to  be  consiuned  In  or 
upon  the  building,  ground,  premises,  or  place 
in  violation  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any 
injunction,  temporary  or  permanent,  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, proceedings  for  punishment  for  con- 
tempt may  be  conmienced  by  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  or  any  of  bis  assistants,  by  filing 
with  the  ooiu^  in  the  same  case  in  which  the 
injunction  was  Issued  a  petition  under  oath 
setting  out  the  alleged  offense  constituting 
the  violation  and  serving  a  copy  of  said  peti- 
tion upon  the  defendant  requiring  him  to 
appear  and  answer  the  same  within  ten  days 
from  the  service  thereof.  The  trial  shall  be 
promptly  held  and  may  be  upon  affidavits  or 
either  party  may  demand  the  production  and 
oral  examination  of  the  witnesses.  Any  per- 
son found  guilty  of  contempt  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

"Sac.  37.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  disseminate  or  cause 
to  be  disseminated  in  the  District  any  false 
advertisement  by  any  means  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  inducing  or  which  is  likely  to  Induce 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  ptirchase  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage. 

"(b)  Any  licensee  under  this  Act  who 
violates  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with 
intent  to  defraud  or  mislead  may  have  his 
license  siispended  or  revoked  after  due 
notice  and  hearing  by  the  Board,  with  right 
of  review,  in  accordance  with  the  {vovisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  No  publisher,  radio  broadcast  li- 
censee, or  agency  or  medlima  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  advertising,  other  than  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  distributor,  or  seller  of  the 
alcoholic  beverage  to  which  the  false  adver- 
tisement relates,  shall  be  liable  under  this 
section  by  reason  of  dissemination  by  him  of 
any  false  advertisement,  xinless  he  has  re- 
fused on  request  of  the  Board  to  furnish  It 
the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  distributor,  seller,  or 
advertising  agency,  residing  in  the  United 
States,  who  caused  him  to  disseminate  such 
adverting.  No  advertising  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  this  section  by  reason  of  the 
causing  by  It  of  the  dlasenilnatlon  of  any 
false  advertisement,  unless  It  has  refused  on 
the  request  of  the  Board  to  furnish  It  the 
name  and  poet  office  eiddress  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  distributor,  or  seller,  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,  who  caused  it  to 
cause  the  dissemination  of  such  advertising. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'false  advertisement'  means  an  adver- 
tisement, other  than  labeling,  which  Is  mis- 
leading in  a  material  respect:  and.  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  advertisement  is  mis- 
leading, there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
(among  other  things)  not  only  representa- 
tions made  or  suggested  by  statement,  word, 
design,  device,  so\ind.  or  any  combination 
thereof,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  the 
advertisement  fails  to  reveal  facts  material 
In  the  light  of  such  representations. 

"Ssc.  38.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  affect  the 
public  Interest,  and  It  is  necessary  for  the 
full  protection  of  the  publlf  health,  welfare, 
and  morals  that  such  manufacture,  distribu- 


tion, and  consumption  be  so  regulated  so 
that  the  orderly  distribution  of  alooholic 
beverages  be  achieved  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  temperance  and  mod- 
eration and  for  best  serving  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  advantage. 

"(b)   As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  terms  sell  at  retail',  'sales  at 
retail',  and  'retail  sale'  shall  mean  and  in- 
clude any  transfer  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, made  In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or 
In  the  usual  prosecution  of  the  seller's  busi- 
ness, of  title  to  an  alcoholic  beverage  to  the 
purchaser  for  consumption  or  use  other  than 
resale  or  further  processing  or  manufactur- 
ing, and  shall  Include  any  transfer  of  such 
alcoholic  beverage  where  title  Is  retained  by 
the  seller  as  security  for  the  payment  ol 
such  purchase  price. 

"(2)  The  terms  'sell  at  wholesale',  'sales  at 
wholesale',  and  'wholesale  sales'  shall  mean 
and  Include  any  transfer  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration made  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  or  the  usual  prosecution  of  the  seller's 
business,  of  title  to  an  alcoholic  beverage  to 
the  purchaser  for  purposes  of  resale  or  fur- 
ther processing  or  manufacturing,  and  shall 
Include  any  such  transfer  of  an  alcoholic 
beverage  where  title  is  retained  by  the  seller 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
prloe. 

"(3)  The  term  'retailer'  shall  mean  and 
include  every  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  sales  of  alooholic  beverages 
at  retail  within  the  District  licensed  under 
this  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'wholesaler'  shall  mean  and 
Include  every  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  sales  of  alooholic  beverages 
at  wholesale  within  the  District  licensed  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(c)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  knowing- 
ly to  advertise,  to  offer  to  sell,  or  to  sell 
any  alooholic  beverage,  either  by  retailers  or 
wholesalers,  with  the  intent,  effect,  <»-  the 
result  of  deceiving  any  purchaser  or  pros- 
pective purchaser,  substantially  lessening 
competition,  unreasonably  restraining  trade, 
or  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  Is  an  un- 
fair method  of  competition,  contrary  to  pub- 
lic ix>llcy,  and  In  contraventioa  of  the  policy 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Each  retailer  or  wholesaler  lloensed 
under  the  Act  who  advertises  or  offers  to  sell 
any  alcoholic  beverage  by  means  of  an  ad- 
vertisement having  a  format  or  appearance 
reasonably  tending  to  indicate  that  the  bev- 
erage is  being  offered  at  a  'special'  or  'un- 
usual' price,  indicating  to  the  public  that 
such  beverage  is  being  offered  at  a  bargain 
price,  regardless  of  the  terms  actually  em- 
ployed in  such  advertisement  or  offer,  shall 
include  In  such  advertisements,  in  Imme- 
diate juxtaposition  to  each  item  offered  at 
the  specified  price  the  quantity  of  the  item 
available  at  that  price  and  shall  have  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  such  advertisement  or  offer  for 
sale  a  supply  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  equal 
to  the  quantity  so  advertised  or  offered  for 
sale,  and  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the 
qxiantity  an  indivldiutl  custocner  may  pur- 
chase. 

"(e)  Any  retailer  licensed  under  the  Act 
who  shall  knowingly.  In  contravention  of  the 
policy  of  this  section,  advertise,  offer  to  sell, 
sell,  or  refuse  to  sell  at  retail  any  alcoholic 
beverage,  and  any  wholesaler  licensed  un- 
der the  Act  who  shall.  In  contravention  of 
the  policy  of  this  section,  advertise,  offer  to 
sell,  sell,  or  refuse  to  sell  at  wholesale  any  al- 
coholic beverage,  may  have  his  license  sus- 
pended or  revoked  after  due  notice  and  hear- 
ing by  the  Bofu-d,  with  right  of  review.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
In  this  section,  the  courts  of  the  District  are 
hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
and  restrain  violations  of  this  section,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corporation  coun- 
sel to  Institute  proceedings  in  eqxilty  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations.  Any  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  have  in- 
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junctlve  relief  in  any  oourt  of  competent 
jurisdiction  against  any  threatened  loss  or 
Injury  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  at  retail  or  sales  at  whole- 
sale ( 1 )  where  the  alcoholic  beverage  is  sold 
in  bona  fide  clearance  sales,  if  advertised, 
marked,  and  sold  as  such;  (3)  where  the  al- 
coholic beverage  is  Imperfect  or  damaged,  or 
is  being  discontinued,  and  is  advertised, 
marked,  and  sold  as  such;  (3)  where  the 
alcoholic  beverage  is  sold  upon  the  final 
liquidation  of  any  business;  (4)  where  the 
alcoholic  beverage  is  sold  for  charitable  pur- 
poses or  to  relief  agencies;  (5)  where  the  al- 
coholic beverage  is  sold  on  contract  to  de- 
partments of  governments  or  governmental 
Institutions;  (8)  where  the  price  of  the  alco- 
holic beverage  is  made  in  good  faith 
to  meet  lawful  competition;  (7)  where  sales 
are  made  by  one  wholesaler  to  another  whole- 
saler or  by  one  retailer  to  another  retailer 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodations;  (8) 
where  the  alcoholic  beverage  is  sold  by  an 
officer  acting  under  the  order  or  direction 
of  any  court  or  by  any  fiduciary,  or  by  any 
trustee  In  a  deed  of  trust  or  deed  of  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

"Sac.  39.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  any  portion  of  section  7 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
approved  July  1,  1002.  as  amended.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  divest  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  of  any  jurisdic- 
tion now  or  hereafter  vested  in  them  as  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  a.  Nothing  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  6,  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  authorize  the 
Board  of  Oonunissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  delegate,  divest,  or  otherwise 
affect  any  authority  vested  In  the  Alooholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  by  the  amendment 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Conunissloners  or  in  any  officer  or 
agency  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
may  be  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such 
reorganization  plan. 

Sxc.  3.  Nothing  in  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  terminate  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  members  of 
such  Board  shall  continue  in  ofllce  for  the 
term  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Skc.  4.  Section  18  oC  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Colxmabla  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Oontrol  Act",  approved  Au- 
gust 27.  103S  (49  6Ut.  903).  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Po- 
lice Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  known  as  "The  Municipal  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia',  to  create  "The 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia',  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved April  1,  194),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  11-772),  is  emended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(10)  any  decision  of  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board  refusing  to  reissue  or 
revoking  or  suspending  a  license  issued  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alooholic  Beverage 
Control  Act." 

Skc.  e.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hiindred  and  twentieth  day  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  or  upon  such  earlier 


date  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  MULTER  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  roiew 
my  unanimous-consent  request,  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  printed  at 
this  p<^t  in  the  I^cord  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  24,  line  17,  strike  out  "or  sell"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "few  sale". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDbCKNT  OrTXRED  BT  MX.  DINGBLL 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  On 
page  68,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  68,  after  line  2  Insert  the  following: 

"Sxc.  40  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  or 
the  Board  to  establish,  maintain,  or  enforce 
any  wholesale  or  retail  prices  on  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  District. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  any  licensee  or  combination  of 
licensees  to  establish,  maintain,  or  enforce 
any  wholesale  or  retail  price  maintenance 
programs  or  policies  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  District." 

Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr,  MULTER.  I  do  not  think  the 
language  Is  necessary.  But  it  is  directly 
in  line  with  every  expression  which  I 
have  made  on  the  floor  today  and  which 
I  made  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  no  objection  to 
adding  the  additional  language.  It 
makes  crystal  clear  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  said 
during  the  course  of  the  general  debate. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multkr]. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  prepared  fully 
and  completely  to  rely  upon  his  honor 
and  upon  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  this 
matter,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
no  court  would  erroneously  interpret  or 
fail  to  understand  clearly  the  Intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  my- 
self, this  language  is  offered.  The 
amendment  makes  it  abundantly  plain 
that  price  fl^xing,  resale  price  mainte- 
nance, or  similar  endeavor  and  the  en- 
forcement thereof  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  these  beverages  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  not  authorized  by  this  stat- 
ute. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  It 
expressly  prohibits  such  activity. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  that  this 
amendment  meets  any  objection  which 
I  had  to  the  bill.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  bill  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diitcei.l]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  not  cured  this  at  all,  but 
suppose  that  it  did?  This  Is  not  the  big 
objection  to  this  bill.  The  big  objection 
to  this  bill  which  is  being  glossed  over 
Is  that  we  are  removing  the  ABC  Board 
from  the  jurisdiction,  the  supervisory 
jurisdiction,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners.  That  is  the 
heart  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  come  back  to 
this  price-fixing  question  which  was 
talked  about  a  minute  ago.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  asked  me  a  minute 
ago  where  there  was  anything  In  the 
bill  with  reference  to  this  question. 

On  page  65.  subsection  (c),  there  is 
the  following: 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  knowingly  to 
advertise,  to  offer  to  sell,  or  to  sell  any  al- 
coholic beverage,  either  by  retailers  or  whole- 
salers, with  the  intent,  effect,  or  the  result 
of  deceiving  any  purchaser  or  prospective 
purchaser,  substantially  lessening  competi- 
tion, unreasonably  restraining  trade,  or  tend- 
ing to  create  a  monopoly  is  an  unfair  method 
of  competition,  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  policy  of  this 
section. 

That  was  exactly  what  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  was  talking  about,  be- 
cause that  would  then  be  left  up  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ABC  Board  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  discounting  and  price  cutting 
would  lessen  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  language 
in  the  bill  for  those  who  want  to  know 
about  whether  or  not  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit discounting  and  price  fixing. 

Mr.  MULTER  lliis  again  proves 
how  little  the  newspapers  know  about 
the  bill,  how  little  they  followed  the  tes- 
timony and  how  little  they  know  about 
the  bill  in  generaL  This  is  language  we 
put  In  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Att(»iiey 
Creneral  to  meet  the  objections  he  made 
last  year.  It  is  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage and  it  deals  with  unfair  competi- 
tion and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Attor- 
ney General  thinks  it  is  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric, 
if  I  may  have  it. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  be  on  the 
House  floor  for  most  of  the  debate  thus 
far.  Since  the  report  does  not,  as  most 
reports  do,  state  the  purpose  for  this  leg- 
islation, could  the  gentleman  give  me  in 
capsule  form  the  reasons  for  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  During  my  original 
presentation  in  support  of  the  bill  I  in- 
dicated this  was  the  first  review  and 
revision  of  this  statute  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1934.  Throughout  the  years 
the  ABC  Board  and  the  Commissioners 
have  found  defects  in  the  statute.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  take  this  and  correct  It 
piecemeal,  we  have  tried  to  do  the  whole 
Job  at  one  time  and  make  it  a  modem 
bill  that  win  meet  the  situation  as  It 
exists  today  and  not  as  It  existed  in  1934 
when  the  law  was  first  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  It  not  go  far  be- 
yond the  cure  of  defects  in  the  present 
law?    Does  It  not  establish  new  policies 
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with  respect  to  handling  liquor  In  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  do  not  believe  It  does. 

Mr.  0R06S.    I  note  on  page  4  of  the 

report  thia  subhead  "false  advertising 
and  sales  below  cost."  What  does  the 
bill  do  with  respect  to  sales  below  cost? 

Mr.  MDLTER.  It  permits  anyone  to 
seU  at  any  price  he  pleases,  even  though 
it  is  below  cost,  provided  when  advertis- 
ing the  product  he  will  have  available 
for  the  customer  the  product  he  adver- 
tises at  the  price  he  advertises.  That  is 
all  we  require. 

Nir.  GROSS.  So  it  does  permit  the 
sale  of  liquor  at  below  cost? 

Mr.  MULTER.  At  any  price  he  wants 
to  establish. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  myself  on  that  point,  and  that  is 
the  point  of  the  language  which  the 
Washington  Post  pointed  out  in  its  edito- 
TlaL  There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  Post. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
myself. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  real  heart  of  this  bill,  and  it  Is 
what  the  liquor  dealers  want  to  do,  is  to 
get  the  ABC  out  from  under  the  District 
Commissioners.  That  effort  has  been 
made  repeatedly.  I  cited  the  three  edito- 
rials on  the  ABC  Board.  That  was  the 
reason  that  the  Commissioners,  imme- 
diately when  these  articles  appeared, 
a|>polnted  the  blue  ribbon  committee  to 
make  an  investigation  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  down  at  the  ABC.  They 
got  the  report.  Every  time  the  ABC  has 
gotten  into  trouble  the  Commissioners 
have  moved  in  and  cleared  the  situation 
up.  May  I  say  that  under  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  been  of  high 
order.  The  people  down  there  have  been 
honest,  they  have  been  on  the  Job.  and 
they  have  tried  to  do  a  good  job.  You 
cannot  say  that  of  the  ABC  Board.  It 
Is  more  or  less  down  to  the  political  level, 
and  these  are  the  people  who  have  to  be 
supervised  by  someone  because  of  the 
pressures  exerted  on  the  ABC  for  relaxa- 
tion of  regulations,  and  no  prosecution 
of  complaints,  such  as  I  quoted  from  one 
of  these  articles.  Agedn  I  say,  the  heart 
of  the  bill  is  to  get  the  ABC  Board  out 
from  \mder  the  District  Commissioners. 
Then  the  liquor  industry  will  have  a  free 
run  and  that  is  certainly  what  the  edito- 
rial said. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
Question  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Who  appoints  the  members  of  the  ABC 
Board?  Who  are  the  ABC  Board  mem- 
bers responsible  to  for  their  office  imder 
the  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINOER,  The  District  Com- 
missioners appoint  the  members  of  the 
ABC  Board.  There  are  a  lot  of  politics 
in  this.  When  appointment  on  the  ABC 
cornea  up  for  consideration,  whether  Re- 


publican or  Democratic,  the  liquor  in- 
dustry moves  in.  It  was  shown  that  one 
of  these  appointments  was  formerly  a 
salesman  for  the  liquor  Industry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Is  politics  at 
the  very  lowest  level.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  accusations  against  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  for  what  has  hap- 
pened, but  I  do  want  to  say  the  District 
Commissioners  do  have  that  responsi- 
bility and  to  allow  the  ABC  Board  to  be 
withdrawn  from  supervision  of  the  body 
which  is  responsible  to  Congress,  I  think 
is  morally  wrong. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
ABC  Board,  under  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  is  appointed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  subject  to  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  ABC  Board  in  any  of  the 
States  is  responsible  to  the  Governor  to 
the  extent  that  he  makes  the  appoint- 
ments, and  they  can  be  removed  in  the 
same  way  for  cause.  So  any  argument 
that  this  bill  removes  any  responsibility 
from  the  District  Commissioners  is  sim- 
ply erroneous.  I  beg  to  differ  with  my 
good  friend  from  Illlnots.  I  know  he  does 
not  desire  to  leave  the  wrong  impres- 
sion. I  appreciate  his  position  and  I 
know  his  position  Is  sincere.  As  long 
as  the  District  Commissioners  have  the 
responsibility  which  they  would  have 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  ABC  Board, 
then  to  that  extent  you  caimot  say  there 
is  not  that  responsibility.  If  these  ABC 
members  are,  let  us  say,  less  than  proper 
in  their  conduct,  as  he  Implies  they  might 
be,  then  it  becomes  a  responsibility  to 
remove  them,  and  it  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  Commissioners.  I  believe  along 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  District 
Commissioners  have  done  a  good  Job 
both  under  Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican administrations  but.  after  all.  you 
caiuiot  disassociate  from  the  District 
Commissioners  the  responsibility  of  the 
ABC  Board. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  important  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  takes  away  from  the 
Commissioners  the  right  to  write  the 
regulations.  That  is  the  important 
thing.  It  transfers  the  power  to  write 
regulations  to  the  ABC  Board.  That  is 
what  is  wrong  with  this  bill,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  against. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
this  is  the  very  reason  I  am  strongly  in 
support  of  this  provision  in  the  bill.  The 
District  Commissioners  in  this  city  I 
think  are  overloaded.  I  think  that  a 
group  such  as  the  ABC  Board  should  be 
held  responsible  to  write  the  regulations. 
That  is  what  I  propose  to  do  imder  the 
terms  of  this  legislation.  I  think  the 
people  In  the  District  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  a  right  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible to  do  their  Job.  In  the  absence 
of  doing  a  proper  kind  of  Job,  certainly 
they  can  be  removed.  Secondly.  I  know 
my  friend  from  Illinois  will  agree  that 
these  reg\ilatlons  can  be  appealed.  We 
set  up  provision  for  appeal  from  their 
decisions. 


Mr.  SPRINGER  With  all  the  people 
that  come  into  the  city,  If  there  is  a  need 
for  this  legislation  there  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  community  expression.  Who  has 
testified  for  the  bill?  The  only  people 
that  testified  for  this  bill  were  the  liquor 
dealers.  There  was  one  small  portion  of 
the  bill  recommended  by  others.  But 
taking  it  altogether,  the  people  who  have 
done  all  the  lobbying  have  been  the  Dis- 
trict liquor  dealers.  There  has  not  been 
one  single  party  who  testified  for  the 
commxmity  that  was  not  against  this  bill. 
Is  the  gentleman  going  to  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  wrong  about  this 
thing?  I  read  into  the  Rkcoro  today  that 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  who  Is  a  very  honorable 
person,  in  my  estimation,  has  consist- 
ently opposed  this  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  tried  in  every  way 
he  could  to  get  away  from  what  Mr. 
Katzenbach  said. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  Is  our  job  to  make  pol- 
icy, not  Mr.  Katzenbach.  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, or  anybody  else.  My  reason  for 
supporting  this  bill  is  that  I  firmly 
believe  there  is  a  need  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
in  the  District. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  Is 
a  greater  issue  involved  here  than  the 
control  of  liquor  sales — the  issue  of  home 
rule.  I  would  like  to  make  my  vote  de- 
pendent upon  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman:  Will  this  piece  of 
legislation  mean  greater  or  less  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
means  more  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  Is  going  to  give  the 
Board  the  right  to  rim  this  Board  and 
operate  this  Board  and  make  the  regu- 
lations within  the  four  comers  of  the 
statute  In  the  Interest  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  liquor  industry.  It  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  the  consumers,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  is  whom  they  are  going  to 
serve.  For  the  first  time  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  we  will  be  writing  Into  the  stat- 
ute that  the  District  Commissioners  will 
have  the  right  to  remove  members  of  the 
Board  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
and  malfeasance  in  office.  That  provi- 
sion is  not  contained  in  the  existing 
statute,  but  we  write  it  in  to  make  sure 
that  these  men  will  do  a  good  job. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  out 
of  due  respect  to  the  men  who  are  serving 
on  the  Board  that  when  the  committee 
rises  and  we  get  back  into  the  House.  I 
will  ask  permission  to  put  into  the  Rkc- 
oro as  part  of  my  remarks  the  biogra- 
phies of  each  of  the  men  presently  serv- 
ing on  the  Board.  They  are  all  men  of 
integrity,  honor,  and  distinction.  Not 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  connected 
with  any  segment  of  the  liquor  industry 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  ABC  Board  members  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  MULTER.  They  will  continue  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  as 
the  present  law  provides. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Who  wlH  have  the 
removal  authorityt 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  District  Commis- 
sioners will  have  the  removal  authority. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

AMEITOMKNT  OITEUm  BT  ICS.  DXBOUNIAN 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Disounuln: 
On  page  48.  line  6,  strike  out  "shaU"  and  in- 
sert "Is  authorized  to". 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  merely  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  existing  code 
which  allows  discretionary  authority  for 
the  Board  to  waive  the  application  of  the 
special  numbering  process  during  the 
holiday  season  of  gift-wrapped  merchan- 
dise.   That  Is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  House, 
I  am  certainly  not  for  the  bill  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  this  amendment.  I 
respect  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  and  I  do  love  him  and  he 
knows  that.  But  there  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  and  I  trust  my  colleague 
will  listen  closely  so  that  he  may  be 
sure  that  I  have  not  misunderstood  his 
amendment.  I  believe  I  got  the  context 
of  the  amendment.  It  would  eliminate 
the  nimiberlng  now  required  on  all  bot- 
tles. We  have  had  this  proposal  up  for 
a  hearing  before  and  the  liquor  industry 
has  tried  to  get  this  requirement  stricken 
out.  The  chief  of  police  came  before  our 
subcommittee  and  testified  that  on  two 
occasions  he  had  been  able  to  solve 
serious  crimes  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton because  he  was  able  to  trace  certain 
people  through  these  identification  num- 
bers on  the  individual  bottles.  So  this 
did  substantially  help  in  two  or  three 
instances  to  solve  some  rather  serious 
crimes.  As  I  said,  this  has  been  up  be- 
r  fore  us  in  the  committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee considered  it  and  we  considered 
it  in  the  full  committee  as  well.  It  was 
voted  down.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
want  to  make  a  change  of  this  kind  in 
the  law,  and  if  the  bill  imder  consider- 
ation tiecomes  law,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  this  amendment  in  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yortc  I  Mr.  Dkkottniam]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  or  not. 
My  feelings  about  the  legislation  were 
expressed  by  one  of  my  colleagues  the 
other  evening  back  in  the  back  row  at 
the  end  of  a  hard  day.  We  were  about 
to  vote  on  a  complicated  amendment  that 
apparently  no  one  understood.  The 
chairman  said.  "As  many  as  are  for  the 
amendment  will  rise  and  remain  stand- 
ing until  counted."  Then  he  said.  "As 
many  as  are  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  rise  and  ronaln  standing  until 
counted."  And  my  friend  said  in  a  kind 
of  loud  voice.  "And  as  many  as  do  not 
care  much  one  way  or  the  other  will  rise 
and  remain  standing  until  counted." 
That  is  about  the  way  I  feel  about  this 


bill.  It  Is  preposterous  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  faced  with  a  12- 
month  session  this  year,  faced  with 
problems  of  taxes,  and  with  problems  of 
natlMial  security  and  unemployment  and 
with  problems  of  resource  development 
and  with  civil  rights  legislation  and  with 
all  the  important  national  problems  be- 
fore us.  to  be  wasting  an  hour  or  2 
hours  here  today  to  decide  whether  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
to  have  numbers  on  their  liquor  tmttles 
or  to  determine  what  amount  is  going  to 
be  charged  for  liquor  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  area  are  in- 
telligent and  educated.  They  are  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  I  think  the  very  least 
the  Congress  could  do  is  give  them  the 
right  to  set  up  a  city  council  or  a  city 
government  of  some  kind  to  determine 
things  like  dog  licenses  and  liquor  li- 
censes and  to  settle  problems  which  do 
not  involve  the  national  interest. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  ctmimittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  who  has 
called  hearings  on  a  great  variety  of 
home  rule  bills,  one  of  which  I  am 
the  author.  There  are  probably  20  or  30 
of  these  bills  that  have  been  Introduced, 
some  of  them  providing  for  a  great  deal 
of  home  rule  and  some  of  them  provid- 
ing for  a  limited  amount  of  lx>me  rule 
and  some  of  them  providing  for  the  Dis- 
trict at  least  to  have  a  nonvoting  del- 
egate In  the  Congress.  These  hearings 
will  start  on  November  18,  and  I  would 
urge  every  Member  of  this  House  who 
has  seen  the  debate  here  today  and  who 
feels  that  we  should  have  some  measure 
of  home  rule  here  to  come  before  the 
committee  to  testify  and  to  let  your  views 
be  known.  We  worked  out  last  year  a 
modified  bipartisan  home  rule  bill  with 
several  sponsors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  preserves  all  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  in  this  field  and  which  would 
preserve  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  the  right  to  review  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  local  governing  body. 
I  think  this  is  good  legislation,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. When  we  have,  if  you  look  at 
the  statistics,  only  perhaps  500  hours  in 
this  Chamber  a  year  to  settle  all  the 
major  affairs  of  this  country  and  when 
we  waste  30  or  40  or  50  of  these  hours 
on  legislation  of  this  kind.  I  think  we 
do  the  people  of  this  country  a  disservice. 
Congress  Is  under  criticism.  We  need 
more  efficient  procedures.  We  need  bet- 
ter to  economize  our  time,  and  one  way 
to  start  Is  to  give  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  some  measure  of 
home  rule. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomla  [Mr.  Cohzlan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
the  very  fine  statement  he  has  made 
and  to  associate  myself  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  with  his  remarks.  I  am 
especially  grateful  that  he  has  seen  fit 
to  commend  our  chairman  for  holding 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chidrman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bUl  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
*  Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delakkt.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8920)  to  revise  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act.  had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  simdry  amend- 
ments with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  am,  Jylr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Springes  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  8920  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  reccMnmit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper 
will  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  notify  absent  Members,  and 
the  Clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  258.  nays  98.  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  192] 

YEAS— 258 


Abbltt 

Barry 

Bolton. 

Abele 

Battln 

Frances  P. 

Adair 

Beckworth 

Bolton, 

Alger 

Beermann 

Oliver  P. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Belcher 

Bonner 

Andrews. 

BeU 

Bow 

N.  Dak. 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Brademas 

A.shle7 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bray 

Ashmoro 

BetU 

Brock 

Auchlncloes 

Blatnlk 

Bromwell 

Ayres 

Boggs 

Broomfleld 

Baker 

Boland 

BrotExaan 

Baldwin 

Boiling 

Brown.  Ohio 
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BroybiU.  N.C. 
Broyhm.  V». 
Bnic* 
BurlMOB 
Bym*.  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chelf 

Cbenowetb 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawion,  Del. 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
CurtU 
Dawaon 
Oelaney 
DeTlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
■dmondK>n 
Id  wards 
BUott 
Krlns 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Flnnegan 
PlBher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gary 
Oathlngs 
Otbbone 
Olenn 
Oonzalez 
Ooodell 
Doodling 
Grant 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grlffltlu 
Grocs 
Oroyer 
Gumey 
Haley 
Hall 
H&lleck 
Hanna 
Hanaen 
Harding 
HarrU 
HarrUon 
Harvey,  Ind. 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Aah  brook 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

Becker 

Brooke 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Casey 

Cob  elan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnakl 

DlggB 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Ellsworth 

Farbeteln 

Pino 

Frtedel 

Gallagher 


Harvey,  Ulch. 

Hawkins 

Reehler 

Hemphill 

Henderaon 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Horan 

Hull 

Hutchlnaon 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johanaen 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King.  N.T. 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Ud. 

McClory 

»IcI>ade 

McOoweU 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

ICacdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  CalU. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MUler.  Calif. 

MllUken 


ni. 


Montoya 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nlz 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Osmers 

Oetertag 

Patman 

NAYS— 08 

Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpem 

Healey 

Hubert 

Horton 

Huddles  ton 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

Ubonati 

McMillan 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Moms 

Multer 


Pelly 

Perkins 

Pike 

PllUon 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Qule 

RandaU 

Held,  ni. 

Held.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Btlnaon 

Stratton 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupx>er 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Wataon 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Whltener     , 

Wickerabam 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Tounger 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Nelaen 

O'Konski 

O'NeUl 

Patten 

Pepper 

Phil  bin 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Roudeb\iah 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Say  lor 

Schwengel 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Va. 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 


Vinson  Wilson,  Wydler 

Waggonner  Charles  H.       Toung 

WUUs  Wright  Eablockl 
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Abemethy 

Anderson 

Arends 

Avery 

Baring 

Bass 

Bates 

Berry 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Colmer 

Dague 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Denton 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Flndley 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Gubser 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hays 


Hollfleld 

Hoemer 

Kee 

Kllbum 

Kyi 

l*lrd 

Landrum 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

LK>ng.  La. 

Mcculloch 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

MUler,  NT. 

Moorbead 

Morrison 

Moss 

O'Brien.  Dl. 

Passman 

PUcher 

Plrnle 

Puclnskl 

QuUlen 

Rains 

Rhodes.  Aria. 


Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Shelley 

SUer 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Thorn  berry 

Tuten 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wyman 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoxmced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wyman  for,  with  Mr  Stephens  against. 
Mr.  Plndley  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 
Mr.  Talcott  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Westiand. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  SUer. 

Mr.  O'Brten  of  lUlnols  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  mibum. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  McCuIlocb. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Oubeer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr  Wharton. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  QulIIen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Moorbead  with  Mr.  ChamberlalH. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  PUcher. 

Messrs.  ASHLEY,  ROOSEVELT,  and 
THONfPSON  of  New  Jersey  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  A8PINALL  and  BECKER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OKMXBAL    LKAVZ   TO    XXTKITD 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  Just  considered  within  5  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNAUTHORIZED   USE  OP   GOVERN- 
MENT VEHICLE 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  17,  1963,  I  received 
word  through  reliable  sources  that  Jus- 
tice Department  personnel  had  rented 
cars  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Martin 
Luther  King  and  other  agitators  in  Selma 
and  Dallas  Coimty. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information  I  im- 
mediately sent  a  telegram  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  stating  that  such  act  was 
unwarranted,  highly  inflammatory  and 
was  an  interference  in  local  administra- 
tion. I  further  stated  that  this  was  com- 
pletely unjustified  and  requested  that  I 
be  advised  as  to  the  legal  authority  for 
such  expenditures  of  taxpayer's  money 
and  further  requested  that  the  Attorney 
General  issue  an  immediate  order  stop- 
ping this  flagrant  violation  and  illegal 
use  of  public  funds. 

On  October  22,  1963,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
summary  of  the  official  report  I  had  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  together  with  a 
copy  of  my  telegram  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

On  October  30,  1963,  in  reply  to  my 
telegram  Mr.  Burke  Marshall.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights  Division. 
UJS.  Justice  Department,  categorically 
denied  the  allegations  and  further  stated 
that,  "the  reports  to  the  contrary  are 
false." 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  another 
communication  from  Mr.  Marshall  en- 
closing a  statement  correcting  the  inac- 
curate information  furnished  me  under 
date  of  October  30.  1963.  This  state- 
ment was  as  follows : 

Reports  were  published  in  Alabama  last 
month  that  automobiles  rented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  used  to  transport 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  from  Birmingham 
to  Selma  on  the  evening  of  October  15. 

The  E>epartment  of  Justice  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  October  18,  asserting  that  no  auto- 
mobiles rented  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  been  used  to  drive  Reverend  King  either 
from  Birmingham  to  Selma  or  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery. 

No  car  rented  by  the  Department  was  \ised 
to  drive  Reverend  King  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery. However,  a  car  rented  by  the  De- 
partment and  being  used  by  a  Department 
lawyer  was  loaned  to  a  private  citizen  who 
subsequently  drove  Reverend  King  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Selma  on  October  16. 

During  that  time,  the  attorney,  Thelton 
Henderson,  remained  In  Birmingham.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  use  of  the  car  for  unofficial 
business  was  contrary  to  Department  of  Jus- 
tice regulations.  It  was  also  contrary  to  a 
statement  which  Mr.  Henderson  originally 
gave  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Henderson    came    forward    last    night    and 
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voluntarUy  gave  a  correct  account  of  what 
occurred.  He  has  submitted  his  resignation 
to  the  Department  and  it  has  been  accepted. 
The  Department  regrets  very  much  that 
its  earlier  statement  as  to  the  use  of  a  car 
rented  by  the  Department  in  connection 
with  Reverend  Bang's  transportation  from 
Birmingham  to  Selma  was  based  on  misin- 
formation and,  therefore,  erroneous. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an 
agency  of  the  Government  and  particu- 
larly a  law  enforcement  agency  such  as 
the  Justice  Department  would,  prior  to 
rendering  a  report  such  as  the  one  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  which 
I  ask  to  be  inserted  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  would  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  before  writing 
a  Member  of  Congress.  However.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  this  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  operations  of  this 
E>epartment  which  has  used  equipment, 
manpower  and  resources  to  aid  racial 
agitators  in  my  native  Alabama  without 
legal  authority.  If  there  are  violations 
or  threatened  violations  of  Federal  laws, 
the  Justice  Department  should  be  pres- 
ent, but  to  place  equipment  and  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  agitators  is  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  position  of 
encouraging  unlawful  and  uncalled  for 
rioting,  strife  and  racial  unrest. 


TO   AUTHORIZE  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  TO  ISSUE  BONDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  1989)  to 
authorize  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  issue  general  obligation  bonds, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "operate"  and 
insert  "equip". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs whether  or  not  the  amendment 
which  was  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  what  was  basically  the  Intention 
of  the  House  when  the  bill  was  reported. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE 


TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  564,  Rept.  No.  889), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8909) 
to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  J\ine  30, 
1964,  temporary  Increases  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall 
be  In  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shaU  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  wsis  at  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  at  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  when  rollcall  No.  191  was 
had.  on  H.R.  6143.  We  did  not  get  word 
there  that  the  vote  was  being  had.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  the  conference  report. 


RECREATION  ALLOCATION  POUCY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
the  text  of  an  executive  communication 
together  with  the  text  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  me  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year,  my  com- 
mittee spent  5  days  considering  alloca- 
tion policy  for  water  resource  projects 
with  particular  emphasis  on  allocations 
of  project  costs  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  The  committee  foimd  that  the 
administration  had  not  adopted  a  uni- 
form policy  with  respect  to  allocations, 
and  that  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
projects  were  being  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  alloca- 
tions determined  on  a  different  basis. 
Feeling  strongly  that  a  uniform  recre- 
ation allocation  policy  should  be  estab- 


lished, the  committee,  on  May  22,  1963, 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  ad- 
ministration to  submit  to  Congress  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion to  establish  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  cost  allocation,  reimburse- 
ment and  cost  sharing  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  water  resource  projects. 
It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  since 
this  was  a  matter  involving  several  exec- 
utive departments  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  several  committees  of  the  Congress, 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion was  a  necessary  first  step  toward  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
establishing  a  uniform  policy.  Pending 
receipt  of  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  has  not  con- 
sidered any  reclamation  projects  for  au- 
thorization. 

Since  last  May,  in  response  to  my  com- 
mittee's request,  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  been  working  diligently  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  policies  which  should 
be  adopted  and  develop  legislation  to 
implement  their  recommendations.  On 
Monday,  the  legislation  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee 
can  give  early  consideration  to  this 
legislation  and  that  it  can  be  expeditious- 
ly approved  by  the  Congress  with  what- 
ever changes  are  found  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  we  may  again  be  in  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  authorization  of 
reclamation  projects. 

The  legislation  involves  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Therefore,  I  am  advising  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  of  the  legis- 
lation and  assuring  him  that  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  will  be  fully  consid- 
ered in  any  action  which  my  committee 
takes. 

I  know  that  many  Members  are  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  and,  therefore, 
I  am  including  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, the  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  Speaker  along  with  the 
recommended  legislation.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  legislation  is  concurred  in 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  letter  follows: 
ExECtrrrvE  Office  of  the  PaEsiDEhfT, 

BUKCATT   of  the   BTTDGXT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  2,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Speakxx:  The  demands  of  the 
American  people  for  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  particularly  those 
which  are  water  related,  have  increased 
sharply  since  the  Second  World  War  and  are 
expected  to  accelerate  In  the  years  ahead. 
This  situation  has  resulted  in  general  rec- 
ognition that  recreation  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered along  with  other  purpKJses  served  by 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resources 
projects  as  part  of  a  sound  conservation  pro- 
gram. Uniform  policies.  Including  coet- 
sharlng  and  reimbursement  policies,  are 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  as  part  of  these  projects.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
have  general  authority,  comparable  to  that 
now   available   to    the   Department    of   the 
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Army,  for  r«erefttlon  development  of  projects 
under  hU  control.  I  am  tranemlttlc^  here- 
with for  the  conelderatlon  of  the  Congreaa 
ft  draft  bill  which  would  eetabllab  uniform 
polldee  retarding  recreation  and  flah  and 
wUdUfe  and  would  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  appropriate  authority. 

Subaeetloci  1(a)  states  oongreaslonal  policy 
that  (1)  full  oonaideratlon  shall  be  given 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdllfe  enhance- 
ment aa  part  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects; (2)  planning  with  respect  to  recreation 
aspects  of  a  project  shall  be  coordinated  with 
existing  and  planning  recreation  develop- 
ments; and  ( 3 )  except  where  Federal  admin- 
istration Is  authorized,  the  project  eon- 
stnaction  agency  ahall  encourage  non-Federal 
public  bodies  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  project  areas  and  facili- 
ties provided  Initially  at  Federal  cost  and 
for  the  additional  development  of  the  area 
to  realise  the  full  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  potentUl. 

Subeeetkm  1(b)  provides  that  the  value 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdllfe  enhanee- 
BMtit  benefits  shall  be  taken  mto  account 
tn  determining  the  economic  value  of  water 
resource  projects,  and  that  costs  shall  be  al- 
located to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  in  a  manner  which  will  insm^ 
that  all  project  purpoees  share  equitably 
In  the  advantages  of  multiple-purpose  con- 
struction. 

Subsection  1(c)  deals  with  the  subject  of 
reimbursement  and  cost  sharing  of  thoae 
costs  of  Federal  proJecU  that  are  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. The  two  functions  are  combined  for 
this  purpose  because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between   the  benefits  that  flow  from 


Beginning  In  1962,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers recommended  Federal  assumption  of 
the  separable  cost  of  balanced  basic  recrea- 
tional development,  plus  a  portion  of  Joint 
project  costs  allocated  to  this  function  in 
the  order  of  25  percent  or  lees  of  the  total 
project  costs.  On  June  21,  19«2.  we  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  connec- 
tion with  the  first  project  report  contain- 
ing  this  recommendation  as  follows: 

"The  administration  Is  currently  giving 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  cost  allo- 
cation and  of  reimbursement  and  cost  shar- 
ing between  the  Federal  Government  and 
non-Federal  bodies — matters  not  fully  dealt 
with  In  the  policies  and  standards  recent- 
ly approved  by  the  President.  There  Is  also 
under  consideration  the  development  of  de- 
tailed standards  to  supplement  the  new 
principle  for  estimating  recreation  benefits. 
Including  those  derived  from  the  recrea- 
tional aspects  of  fish  and  wUdllfe.  We 
would  expect  that  prior  to  the  Initiation 
of  construction,  the  project  would  be  re- 
evaluated in  light  of  the  administration's 
standards  and  policies  applicable  at  that 
time." 

Similar  statements  were  Included  In  let- 
ters of  advice  on  other  project  reports.  Thus, 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion made  no  commitment  regarding  the  25- 
percent  formula  and  that  the  proposed  proj- 
ects would  be  reevaluated  before  estimates  of 
appropriations  are  requested  to  initiate  proj- 
ect construction. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  establish  general  cost-sharing  and  re- 
In^ibursement  policy  for  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement.  Therefore,  this 
matter  was  given  very  careful  consideration. 
We  requested  and  received  the  views  of  sev- 
eral agencies  on  the  bili  and  held  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the  agencies 
Including  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  enclosed 
draft  bill  takes  into  account  the  agencies' 
view*.  The  following  explains  our  views  with 
respect  to  the  bilL 

A  basic  consideration  Is  the  need  to  dif- 
ferentiate approjjsiately  between  Federal  re- 


sponsibility and  non-Federal  roeponslbllity. 
For  example,  the  National  Park  System  has 
long  been  recognised  as  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. As  another  exampls.  the  Recreation 
Advisory  Council  this  year  established  cri- 
teria for  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  national  recreation  areas  with  costs 
generally  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  It  Is  oonsidered  that  recreation 
opportunities  provided  by  water  reeouroe 
projects  In  most  cases  will  be  of  primary 
benefit  to  people  living  in  the  locality  of  the 
project.  In  the  abaence  of  such  a  project, 
there  would  be  Uttle  question  that  the  pro- 
vision of  similar  recreation  opportunities 
would  be  a  non-Federal  responsibility.  Thus, 
It  would  seem  appropriate  and  equitable 
generally  to  require  ooet  sharing  by  State 
and  local  interests  for  project  costs  aUocated 
to  recreation  and  fiah  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. Such  cost  sharing  would  be  consistent 
with  the  administration  8  proposed  program 
o<  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In  pro- 
viding recreation  opportunities.  However,  It 
is  recognised  that  to  require  cost  sharing  for 
recreaUon  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment on  every  project  may  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  some  much  needed  and  worth- 
while water  resource  projects  t>ecau8e  of  the 
inability  of  the  Stete  and  local  people  to 
share  the  costs.  It  Is  also  recognized  that 
there  will  be  some  sharing  of  costs  through 
recreation  user  charges  and  fees  upon  en- 
actment of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  legislation;  however,  this  will  also 
be  true  of  the  National  Park  System  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas. 

Taking  these  factors  Into  aceo\mt,  we  be- 
lieve It  woiild  be  reasonable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  bear  (1)  the  costs  Incurred 
specifically  for  land  and  basic  facilities  for 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
(2)  the  Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  up  to  a 
dollar  limit  as  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph, and  (3)  certain  other  Federal  costs, 
such  as  the  cost  of  Increasing  the  size  of  a 
reservoir  for  recreation,  up  to  a  limit  of  25 
potsent  of  the  cost  of  Joint-use  land  and 
facilities  or  $6  million,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  Joint-use  land  and  facilities  are  de- 
fined as  land  or  facilities  serving  two  or  more 
project  purposes,  one  of  which  Is  recreation 
or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

The  draft  bill  provides  that  the  limit  on 
nonreimbursable  Joint  costs  allocated  to  re- 
creation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  projects — the 
limit  expressed  In  jjercentages  would  be  rela- 
tively Itfge  for  small  projects  with  progres- 
sively smaller  percentages  for  larger  projects. 
The  effect  of  this  Is  that  the  limit  on  non- 
reimbursable costs  In  dollar  terms  Increases 
gradtially  for  larger  projects  rather  than  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  projects.  The 
rationale  for  this  approach  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral investment  for  recreation  at  water  re- 
source projects  should  not  be  inordinately 
large  in  any  area  merely  because  the  water  re- 
source project  happens  to  be  large  for  other 
purposes.  It  woxild  appear  reasonable  to 
start  the  percentage  limit  at  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Joint-use  land  and  facilities  for  small 
projects  with  decreasing  percentages  for 
larger  projects. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  cost  sharing  or  relm- 
b\n-sement  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  would  not  be  required  for 
the  great  majority  of  water  resource  projects. 
Even  where  cost  sharing  or  reimbursement 
would  be  required,  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  would  in  general  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  non-Fed- 
eral Interests  would  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  costs  In  excess  of  the  spec- 
ified limits.  The  draft  blU  provides  for 
three  methods  of  payment  or  reimbursement. 
One  or  a  combination  of  the  following  meth- 
ods, as  determined  appropriate  by  the  head 


of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
project,  would  be  used:  (1)  provision  by 
non-Federal  interests  of  land  or  Interests 
therein  or  facilities  required  for  the  Federal 
project:  (2)  payment  or  repayment  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodlee  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  for  other  project  func- 
tions; and  (3)  repayment  by  lose  of  project 
revenues  at  projects  which  have  revenue- 
producing  functions  such  as  hydroelectric 
power  or  water  supply.  The  water  and  power 
users  will  benefit  from  the  recreation  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  project  and  will  also 
benefit  from  the  additional  economic  activ- 
ities in  the  area  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
generated  by  the  project.  Interest  compara- 
ble to  that  for  other  project  fxinctions  would 
be  charged  and  repayment  of  recreation  and 
fish  and  wUdllfe  enhancement  costs  would 
be  made  during  the  payout  of  cost  alloca- 
tions to  water  and  power  functions.  How- 
ever, if  there  were  unusual  clrciunstancee 
where  deferral  of  repayment  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  head  of  the  agency  could 
recommend  that  deferred  repayment  be  au- 
thorized. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  bill  would  estab- 
lish general  cost-sharing  and  reimbursement 
policy  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  The  formulation  of  a  policy 
to  fit  every  circumstance  is  made  difficult  by 
the  great  variety  among  water  resource  proj- 
ects— in  size,  purposes  served,  and  problems 
encountered.  It  Is  recognlaed  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  policy  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  may  not  be  appropriate  In 
every  case.  There  will  be  Instances  when  It 
will  be  entirely  fitting  for  the  water  resource 
agencies  to  recommend  departures  from  the 
general  policy  and  we  would  expect  the  agen- 
cies to  do  so.  For  example,  there  may  be  a 
few  Instances  where  the  strict  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl  could  result  In  rates 
for  electric  power  and  water  supply  that 
would  be  higher  than  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  area  for  obtaining  equivalent 
amounts  of  power  or  water.  Other  examples 
might  Include  water  resource  projects  that 
affect  a  national  park  or  are  Included  within 
a  national  recreation  area,  or  where  an  out- 
standing opportunity  to  further  the  migra- 
tory waterfowl  conservation  program  exists. 

Subsection  1(d)  provides  that  the  views  ot 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  developed  In 
accordance  with  section  3  of  the  act  of  May 
28,  19«3  (Public  Law  88-29;  77  Stat.  49), 
shall  bo  included  in  each  project  report. 

Subsection  1(e)  confirms  the  UmiUtlons 
of  the  first  proviso  of  section  2(d)  of  the 
Flah  and  WildlUe  CoordinaUon  Act  (72  Stat 
663.  16  U.S.C.  662(d) )  with  respect  to  meas- 
ures for  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life properly  includable  in  a  Federal  water 
resource  project;  It  also  repeals  the  second 
proviso  of  that  section  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  which  applies  to  proj- 
ects constructed  under  reclamation  law. 
The  effect  of  repeal  of  the  second  proviso  Is 
twofold:  first.  It  will  result  In  the  costs  of 
mitigation  of  project-occasioned  damage  to 
fish  and  wildlife  being  dlsUlbuted  among  all 
project  purjxjses  the  same  as  any  other  proj- 
ect cost;  and.  second.  It  will  terminate  the 
reimbursement  policy  for  costs  aUocated  to 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  now  set  out 
in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  so 
that  the  reimbursement  policy  established 
by  this  blU  may  take  effect. 

Subeectlon  1(f)  Is  largely  self-explanatory; 
It  places  a  limitation  of  $28  miUlon  on  water 
resource  project  funds  that  may  be  expended 
for  land  acquisition  to  accomplish  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  obligations  to  conserve 
and  protect  migratory  waterfowl.  These  ex- 
penditures are  in  addition  to  those  made 
from  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund 
for  migratory  waterfowl  refuges.  The  $28 
million  limitation  applies  only  to  expendi- 
tures for  acqulaltlon  of  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands  which  would  otherwise  not  be  acquired, 
when  they  are  acquired  at  a  water  resource 
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project  for  Incorporation  Into  a  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge  located  there.  The  928  mil- 
lion limitation  speciflcally  does  not  apply  to 
expenditures  for  the  mitigation  of  damages 
to  migratory  waterfowl,  since  that  Is  properly 
a  project  coet  to  be  allocated  to  project  pxir- 
poses  In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  proj- 
ect coet. 

Subsection  1(g)  brings  several  recently 
authorized  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  that 
may  Include  migratory  waterfowl  refuges 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  1(h)  provides  that  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity nor  to  projects  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  (48  TJS.C.  422a).  We  believe  that  cost- 
sharing  and  reimbursement  requirements 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment at  small  reclamation  projects  should 
be  considered  In  relation  to  such  require- 
ments at  watershed  protection  projects  con- 
structed under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (PubUc  Law  566.  83d 
Cong.) ,  as  amended. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  In- 
formed us  that  they  have  adequate  author- 
ity to  plan  for,  evaluate  benefits  from,  and 
allocate  costs  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wUdllfe  enhancement  in  connection  with 
multiple-purpose  projects.  They  beUeve  that 
the  bill  contains  language  which  is  inap- 
propriate for  TVA.  for  example,  the  require- 
ment that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  included  In  any  report  concern- 
ing a  project  within  the  bUl's  purview. 
While  TVA  consults  and  cooperates  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  TVA  believes  It  must 
as  a  unified  development  agency  take  fuU 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  projects  which 
It  plans  and  constructs.  This  was  recog- 
nized in  TVA's  exemption  from  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act.  Furthermore, 
the  policy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Is  not  to  provide  recreation  facilities  at 
Federal  coet  but  to  transfer  lands  adjacent 
to  reservoirs  to  non-Federal  bodies  for  rec- 
reation development  and  management.  We 
agree  the  TVA  has  been  quite  successful  In 
this  policy  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
not  apply  to  TVA, 

The  ptirpoee  oC  section  3  of  the  bill  Is  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
the  authority  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  section  1.  Since  1944  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  had  basic  statutory  authority 
to  provide  recreation  development  at  reser- 
voir projects  under  Its  control;  In  1962  this 
authority  was  expanded  to  embrace  water 
resource  development  projects  generaUy 
(sec.  4  of  the  act  of  Dec.  22,  1944,  as 
amended;  16  U3.C.  460(d)).  On  the  other 
hand,  only  piecemeal  authority  exists  for 
certain  individual  projects  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  A 
notable  example  of  this  proJect-by-proJect 
approach  Is  section  8  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  106; 
43  use.  620g).  Enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  wlU  fill  in  the  sUtutory  gaps  and 
permit  the  realUatlon  of  potential  returns 
on  recreation  resources  created  by  public 
Investment  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
source projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

By  its  terms  section  2  of  the  bUl  implies 
to  all  water  resource  projects  under  the  con- 
trcrf  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  both 
heretofore  and  hereafter  constructed.  Thus, 
construction  or  acquisition  of  land  for  rec- 
reation purpoees  at  existing  proJecU  could 
be  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  that 
section  if  it  were  to  be  enacted.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  important  to  note  what  the 
section  does  not  do;  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 2  speciflcally  provides  that  the  bill  shaU 
not  be  the  basis  for  allocation  of  water, 
reservoir  capacity,  or  Joint  project  costs  at 
existing  or  previously  authorized  projects. 
While  the  Department  of  the  Interior  does 
propose  to  review  exUtlng  proJecU  In  light 


of  the  general  authority  contained  In  the 
biU,  we  understand  that  the  Department 
does  not  plan  to  undertake  construction  of 
basic  faclUties  or  land  acquisition  activity  at 
existing  projects  without  notification  to  the 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  contingent  nature  of  the 
program  that  may  be  pursued  under  the 
proposed  bill,  It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  prepare  the  data  required  by  the  act  of 
July  25.  1966  (5  U.S.C.  642a)  with  respect 
to  this  bUl. 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  Federal 
reservoirs  for  recreational  purpKiees,  water 
pollution  can  be  expected  to  become  a  greater 
problem.  We  have  dlscvissed  this  matter  wiUi 
the  Department  of  Health.  Ed^icatlon,  and 
Welfare  and  understand  that  adequate  au- 
thority exists  under  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  correct  such  problems  as  may 
occur.  We  also  tmderstand  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Interior  have 
adequate  authority  to  deal  with  water  poUu- 
tlon  problems  at  reservoirs  under  their  Juris- 
diction and  that  further  steps  wlU  be  taken 
where  necessary  In  controUlng  pollution  to 
protect  recreation  values. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army,  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
as  consistent  with  the  administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely, 

Elmex  B.  Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 


HJl.  9032 
A  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respect 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projects,  and  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority 
for  recreation  development  of  projects  un- 
der his  control. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  and  the  intent  of  this  Act 
that  (1)  full  consideration  shaU  be  given 
to  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  where  these  can 
be  provided  or  enhanced  In  the  investiga- 
tion, planning,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  navigation,  flood 
control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric,  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  reeource  projects;  (2) 
planning  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  the  recreation  potential  of  any  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  based  on  the  coordination  of 
the  recreational  use  of  the  project  area  with 
the  use  of  erUtlng  and  planned  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  public  recreaUon  develop- 
ments; and  (3)  except  in  the  case  of  project 
areas  or  faciliUes  which  heretofore  or  here- 
after are  authorized  by  law  for  inclusion 
within  national  recreation  areas  or  are  ap- 
propriate for  administration  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  part  of  the  natlcmal  forest 
system  or  in  connection  with  other  author- 
ized Federal  programs,  the  project  construc- 
tion agency  shall  encourage  non-Federal 
public  bodies  to  assxmie  responslbUlty  for 
the  administration  and  additional  develop- 
ment of  project  land  and  water  areas  for 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
purpoees.  including  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  basic  recreation  facUl- 
Ues  provided  InltlaUy  at  Federal  cost. 

(b)  The  benefits  of  the  recreation  and 
fiah  and  wUdllfe  enhancement  features  of 
each  project  or  appropriate  imlt  thereof 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  economic  benefits  of  the  project  or  unit. 
Cosu  shall  be  allocated  to  the  purposes  of 
recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
and  other  purposes  in  a  manner  which  will 
insure  that  aU  project  purpoees  share  equi- 
tably In  the  advantages  of  multiple-purpose 
construction:    Provided.  That  the  costs  al- 


located to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  shall  not  exceed  the  leaser  of 
the  benefits  from  those  functions  or  of  the 
coet  of  providing  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  benefits  of  reasonably 
equivalent  use  and  location  by  the  least 
costly  alternative  means. 

(c)  For  each  project  or  appropriate  unit 
thereof,  except  local  fiood  control,  beach  ero- 
sion control,  small  boat  harbor,  cw  hurri- 
cane protection  projects,  the  Federal  costs 
Incurred  specifically  for  land  or  basic  facll- 
lUes  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wUdllfe  en- 
hancement shall  be  noiuelmbursable;  Joint 
costs  aUocated  to  recreation  and  to  flsh  and 
wUdllfe  enhancement  shaU  in  the  aggregate 
be  nonreimbursable  up  to  a  dollar  limit  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

If  the  coet  of  Joint-use 
land  and  facilities 

Is —  The  dollar  limit  Is — 

Not    over    $10,000,-       25  percent  of   the 
000.  coet  of  Joint-use 

land   and   faclU- 
ties; 
$2,500,000,   plus   15 
percent     of     the 
amount  over 

$10,000,000; 
$7,000,000,   plus    10 
percent    of    the 
amount  over 

$40,000,000; 
$13,000,000,   plus  4 
percent     of    the 
amount  over 

$100,000,000; 
$17,000,000,   plus  2 
percent     of     the 
amount  over 

$200,000,000; 


Over  $10,000,000  but 
not  over  $40,0(W,- 
000. 

Over  $40,000,000  but 
not  over  $100,000,- 
000. 

Over  $100,000,000 
but  not  over 
$200,000,000. 

Over  $200,000,000 


other  Federal  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
in  the  aggregate  be  nonreimbursable  up  to 
a  limit  of  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  Joint- 
use  land  and  faculties  or  $5  miUion.  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser.    Provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  reimbursement,  or  for  the  contribu- 
tion by  non-Federal  Interests,   of  costs  In 
excess  of  the  limits  specified  above  imder 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  meth- 
ods, as  may  be  determined  appropriate  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  project:    (1)    provision   by  non-Federal 
Interests    of    land    or    interests    therein    or 
faculties  required  for  the  Federal   project; 
(2)  payment  or  repayment,  with  Interest  at 
a  rate  comparable  to  that  for  other  project 
functions,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  one 
or  more  non-Federal  public  bodies;   (3)  re- 
payment, with  Interest  from  the  date  of  first 
delivery  of  water  or  power  from  the  project 
for  beneficial  use  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that 
for  other  project  functions,  by  use  of  proj- 
ect revenues  that  wiU  be  available  during 
payout    of    cost    allocations    to    water    and 
power  functions:    Provided.  That  If  the  head 
of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
project  finds  there  are  unusual  circumstances 
when  deferral  of  repayment  would  be  In  the 
public  interest,  he  may  recommend  that  re- 
payment by  use  of  project  revenues  be  de- 
ferred imtU  after  the  payment  of  costs  allo- 
cated to  water  and  power  functions  are  com- 
pleted,    and     such     recommendation    shiUl 
become  effective  only  when  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.    The  term  "nonreimbursa- 
ble" as  used  In  this  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued   to   prohibit   the    imposition    of    en- 
trance, admission,  and  other  recreation  user 
fees  or  charges.     Ftor  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section "Jcrtnt-use  land  and  faciUtles"  shaU 
mean  land  or  faculties  serving  two  or  more 
project  ptuposes  one  of  which  Is  recreation 
or  fish  and  wUdllfe  enhancement. 

(d)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  developed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (Public  Law 
88-89;  77  SUt.  49).  with  respect  to  the  out- 
door recreation  aspecu  shall  be  set  forth  la 
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any  report  on  »ny  project  or  appropriate  unit 
tbereol  within  the  purview  ot  thle  act. 

(e)  Nothing  In  thla  Act  aball  be  con- 
strued aa  amending  the  first  proviso  ot 
•ecUon  3(d)  oT  the  Act  at  August  12,  1958 
(7i  SUt.  MS:  16  U^C.  662(d)).  and  the 
second  proviso  of  section  a(d)  ot  that  Act 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(f)  Kzpendltures  for  lands  or  Interests 
In  land*  hereafter  acquired  by  project  con- 
struction sgendes  for  the  establlshosent  of 
migratory  waterfowl  refuges  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Federal 
water  resource  projects,  when  such  lands  or 
Interests  In  lands  would  not  have  been  ac- 
quired but  for  the  establishment  of  a  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  refuge  at  the  project, 
shall  not  exceed  $28  million:  Provided.  That 
the  aforementioned  expenditure  limitation 
In  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
costs  of  mitigating  damages  to  migratory 
waterfowl  caused  by  such  water  resource 
projects. 

(g)  The  provisos  with  respect  to  wildlife 
refuges  applicable  to  the  authorizations  for 
the  Trinity  Biver,  Walllsvllle  Reservoir, 
Texas,  contained  In  section  101  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  Stot.  1175).  and 
for  the  Kayalnger  Bluff  Reservoir,  Osage 
River,  Missouri,  and  the  Kaw  Reservoir,  Ar- 
kansas River.  Oklahoma,  contained  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(76  Stat.  1186  and  1187).  are  hereby  amend- 
ed by  ^d^inj  before  the  punctuation  marks 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following,  "until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  approved  the  establlshnvent  of  such  a 
refuge." 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee VaOley  Authority  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  (43  n.S.C.  422a). 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  as  a  part  of  8uiy  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  control,  ex- 
cept projects  or  areas  within  national  wild- 
life refuges,  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain or  otherwise  provide  for  basic  public 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  to  acquire  or 
to  otherwise  include  within  the  project  area 
such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests  therein  as 
are  necessary  for  present  or  future  public 
recreation  use,  to  allocate  water  and  reser- 
voir capacity  to  recreation,  and  to  provide  for 
the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  project 
lands,  facilities  and  water  areas  In  a  manner 
coordinated  with  the  other  project  purposes: 
Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  basis  for 
allocation  to  recreation  of  water  or  reservoir 
capacity  or  joint  project  costs  at  any  existing 
or  heretofore  authorized  project.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  Federal  agencies  or 
State  or  local  public  bodies  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  additional  development  of 
project  lands  or  facilities,  or  to  dispose  of 
project  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agencies 
or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by  lease,  trans- 
fer, conveyance  or  exchange,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  will  best  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  such  lands  or  fa- 
cilities In  the  public  interest  for  recreation 
purposes.  No  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  may  be  included 
for  or  devoted  to  recreation  purposes  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  such  agency;  and  the 
head  of  any  such  agency  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  any  such  lands  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  purposes 
of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over 
project  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  national  forests  and 
facilities  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  recreation  and  other  national 
forest  system  piirpoees;  and  such  transfer 
shall  be  made  in  each  case  in  which  the 
project    reservoir    are«    Is    located    wholly 


within  the  eztorior  boundaries  ot  a  national 
forest  unless  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  jointly  determine  otherwise. 
Where  any  project  lands  are  transferred  here- 
under to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  lands  Involved  shall  be» 
come  national  forest  lands:  Provided.  That 
the  lands  and  waters  within  the  flow  lines 
of  any  reservoir  or  otherwise  needed  or  used 
for  the  operation  of  the  project  for  other 
purposes  shall  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tion. Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  granted 
by  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
recreation  development  of  water  resource 
projects  or  to  disposition  of  public  lands  for 
recreational  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  RecreaUon  Act." 


FEDERAL  PAT  INCREASE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  several  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  offer  further  encouragement  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who.  while  favor- 
ing Federal  pay  legislation,  have  feared 
the  conseciuences  of  advocating  p>ay  in- 
creases for  themselves  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Expecting  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  this  matter.  I  recently  mailed  every 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  station  in 
my  district  a  copy  of  my  remarks  In  this 
Chamber  on  October  10.  Along  with  the 
speech  I  sent  a  short  letter  which  began 
like  this: 

When  you  read  a  few  days  ago  that  I  had 
Introduced  a  bill  to  increase  my  own  pay 
(along  with  all  other  Government  officials) 
I  can  imagine  some  of  you  said.  "Well.  Udall 
has  done  It  again."  In  case  this  kind  of 
thought  did  cross  your  mind,  I  think  It 
might  be  weU  for  you  to  have  just  a  little 
background  on  what  my  Federal  pay  bill  Is 
aU  about. 

As  I  knew  they  would  be,  the  editors 
and  broadcasters  of  Arizona  have  been 
very  fair.  Some  have  disagreed  wich  me 
in  part,  and  others  have  agreed  with  me, 
but  the  whole  discussion  has  been  on  a 
rational  plane,  free  from  the  emotion 
that  often  develops  on  such  Issues. 

I  think  the  response  that  has  warmed 
my  heart  the  most  is  an  editorial  car- 
ried  some  days  ago  on  radio  station 
KTKT,  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
radio  station  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  In- 
sert the  text  of  that  editorial  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

KorroaiAi..    Radio    Statiok    KTKT,    Tucson, 
Asiz.,  OcTOBXR  28.  1963 

Oxu:  Congressman.  MoRitrs  K.  UoAtx,  In  a 
speech  In  the  House  of  Representatives  Octo- 
bisr  10,  proposed  passage  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  bill  8716,  a  bUl  to  adjxist  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  most  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  In 
"Mo's"  own  words,  he  said.  "I  am  beginning 
to  suspect  that  one  feature  of  my  Mil  may 
not  go  unnoticed.  This  is  the  section  In- 
creasing the  salary  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  822,500  to  $35,000."  We  admit 
that  this  Is  only  one  smaU  part  ot  the  legis- 
lation,  which   would  also  increase  Cabinet 


officers'  pay  from  826,000  to  $40,000  yearly. 
In  his  speech  Congressman  Udaix  makes  • 
good  and  strong  argument  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  comparable  pay  for  com- 
parable  sklU  and  responsibility  to  that  paid 
by  private  enterprise  for  similar  duties. 
Udall  has  sent  us  a  charming  letter  con- 
cerning this  bill  which  we  will  read  to  you 
tomorrow.  Our  only  comment  at  this  time 
after  Imparting  this  Information  Is  "A  fresh- 
man Representative  with  this  much  audacity 
can't  be  all  bad." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  paid  more  ef- 
fusive compliments  on  occasion,  but  I 
have  never  had  one  I  appreciated  more. 
"Not  all  bad"  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Also.  I  want  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  continuing  to  receive  favorable 
comments,  resolutions,  letters,  telegrams, 
and  newspaper  editorials  from  across 
the  Nation  in  support  of  Federal  pay 
legislation. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  to  a  column  in  Mon- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star  by  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  one  of  the  real  authorities 
on  the  Congress.  Does  Mr.  White  think 
the  proposed  pay  Increases  for  Congress- 
men are  too  great?  Par  from  It;  he 
thinks  they  are  Inadequate.  Here  is  his 
conclusion: 

To  put  congressional  pay  at  the  level  where 
men  there  could  go  about  their  high  Jobs 
(Tee  of  financial  fear — and  free  of  financial 
temptation,  for  they  are  human,  too— would 
be  the  beet  and  soundest  Investment  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  could  make,  even  if 
It  cost  double  or  triple  what  the  present 
proposal  would  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  editorials  on 
this  subject  published  recently  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Daily  Local  News  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Without  objection,  I  insert 
these  items  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Kvenlng  Star, 

Nov.  4, 1963] 

Pat  Raisx  Bill  Falls  Shost 

(By  WUliam  S.  White) 

A  bipartisan  congressional  committee  has 
at  last  had  the  courage  to  recommend  a 
bill  for  an  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  from  $22,500 
to  832,6<X)  a  year. 

It  Is  not  an  adequate  raise :  The  minimum 
should  be  $50.0(X)  a  year,  which  woxild  be, 
perhaps,  a  tenth  of  the  annual  take  of  one 
of  the  junior  glamour  girls  of  Holl3rwood. 
But.  perhaps  understandably,  everjrthing  be- 
ing considered,  not  quite  enough  guts  is  to  be 
found  In  any  congressional  committee  to 
propose  what  really  ought  to  be  done. 

For  even  the  suggestion  for  this  very  mod- 
est Increase  In  the  pay  of  the  men  who  col- 
lectively hold  the  life  and  honor  of  this  Na- 
tion in  their  hands  Is  meeting  a  howling 
chorxis  of  complaint  from  two  sets  of  critics. 

One  set  Is  made  up  of  economizers  whose 
horizons  are  so  pinched  and  small  that  they 
honestly  believe  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
be  content  with  less  pay  than  can  readily 
be  earned  by  a  good  wholesale  salesman  In, 
say,  cosmetics  or  beer.  Of  this  set,  no  more 
will  be  said  In  this  column,  for  their  opposi- 
tion is  at  any  rate  In  good  faith,  however 
wrong  It  may  be. 

But  the  second  set  of  critics  is  made  up 
of  people  who  know  perfectly  weU  that  In 
today's  world  and  at  today's  cost  of  living 
it  Is  absurd  to  maintain  so  pennypinchlng 
an  economic  celling  on  men  chosen  to  write 
the  laws  of  this  country.  These  fellows,  in 
short,  are  not  really  concerned  with  saving 
tax  money.  Instead,  they  are  tirelessly  con- 
cerned with  cutting  down  Congress,  as  an 
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institution  and  a$  the  sole  truly  representa- 
tive forum  left  in  this  Nation,  by  every 
means  that  comes  to  hand. 


THX  TWO-BIT  CTNIC8 

These  are  the  two-bit  cynics,  who  demand 
reforms  which  would  really  mean  the 
slow  destruction  of  Congress  and  the  final 
elevation  of  the  bureaucrats  as  oxir  imdis- 
puted  masters.  These  are  the  ones  who  cry 
up  every  real  or  alleged  scandal  involving 
Congress,  without  waiting  to  heen  a  word 
of  the  evidence  and  with  pitiless  disregard  of 
the  old-fashioned  notion  that  even  elected 
politicians  are  entitled  to  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  until  proved  guilty. 

These  are  the  professional  morallzers — 
about  the  supposed  poor  morals  of  Con- 
gress— and  the  professional  flnger  pointers 
at  somebody  else's  human  weakness.  These 
are  the  self-righteous  prigs  whose  compas- 
sion for  themselves — especially  when  It 
comes  to  taking  care  to  see  that  their  own 
Incomes  are  always  more  than  merely  ade- 
quate— Is  so  all-consuming  that  they  hare 
no  time  for  compassion  for  others. 

To  starve  out  Congrees — to  ke^  in  con- 
stant economic  anxiety  Members  whose  rec- 
ord for  high  public  service  is  an  unarguable 
part  of  current  history — would  well  suit  the 
book  of  this  set  of  critics.  And  current  con- 
gressional pay  literally  means  near  poverty 
for  all  save  the  Members  of  Independent 
wealth  or  separate  Income.  When  a  man 
miist  maintain  not  one  but  two  homes;  when 
he  must  contribute  beyond  his  real  means  to 
every  charity  "because  it  is  expected  of 
him";  when  he  must  educate  his  chUdren 
and  run  expensive  campaigns  for  reelection — 
this  man  is  an  economic  victim  in  an  affluent 
society. 

iNramTLE  logic 

"Well."  it  U  said,  "if  they  don't  like  the 
pay  they  can  always  quit.  Nobody  made 
them  go  to  Congress."  And  also  It  is  said: 
"Lots  of  those  fellows  in  Congress  aren't 
worth  what  they  are  getting  already." 

But  this  sort  of  infantile  logic — "if  you 
don't  like  it  here  why  don't  you  go  back 
where  you  came  from?" — Is  a  poor  excuse  for 
unfairness.  It  is  an  unfairness,  moreover, 
that  is  dangerous  for  the  country  itself.  For 
to  follow  such  logic  to  the  end  would  mean 
to  close  the  doors  of  Congrees  to  all  but  the 
wealthy — or  the  tricky  ones  who  know  how 
to  become  wealthy  in  very  unpleasant  ways. 

To  put  congressional  pay  at  the  level 
where  men  there  could  go  about  their  high 
Jobs  free  of  financial  fear — and  tree  of  finan- 
cial tempetatlon.  for  they  are  htiman,  too — 
would  be  the  best  and  soundest  Investment 
the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  could  make, 
even  if  it  cost  double  or  triple  what  the 
present  proposal  would  cost. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Oct. 

SO,  1963] 

HiCRxt  Fedkbal  Pat 

Representative  Morris  Udall,  Democrat,  of 
Arizona,  recognizing  the  "risks  Involved,"  has 
Introduced  a  Federal  pay  bill  that  would 
boost  the  salaries  of  nearly  aU  of  the  Oov- 
emment's  2>/^  mllUon  officials  and  employees. 

The  measure  is  almost  certain  to  Invite 
ridicule.  Among  other  things.  It  caUs  for 
Increasing  the  pay  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  and  of  Con- 
gressmen from  $22,500  to  $35,000. 

The  natural  resentment  of  the  public  to- 
ward ofllctals  who  propose  raising  their  own 
pay  should  not  obscure  the  merit  of  the 
Udall  proposal,  llie  increases  for  higher 
echelon  officials  are  based  on  a  careful  study 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Clarence  Randall. 
formerly  head  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  The 
committee  Included  Gen.  Omar  Bradley. 
Marlon  Folsom  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Theodore  Houser,  former  head  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, and  Stanley  Reed,  former  Supreme 
Coiurt  justice.  In  almost  aU  cases  the  Udall 
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bill  caUs  for  somewhat  smaller  increases  tJ'*" 
the  Randall  Committee  proposed. 

The  committee  found  Federal  pay  scales 
lagging  behind  State  and  local  government 
and  private  i>ay  scales  few  top-calllaer  people. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  Cabinet 
officials  are  paid  annual  salaries  of  only 
$25,000.  California  has  126  State  positions 
which,  pay  more  than  this.  Illinois  has  93, 
Pennsylvania  has  166.  and  New  York  432. 
More  than  200  State  judges  in  New  York  are 
paid  more  than  Federal  district  ooxirt  judges, 
who  earn  $22,600. 

Chicago's  police  chief,  whose  pay  is  $30,000, 
gets  $7,600  more  than  the  head  of  the  FBI 
and  $4,600  more  than  justices  on  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  airport  is  paid  $40,000;  his  counter- 
part at  the  Government's  DuUes  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Washington.  D.C.,  draws 
$16,000. 

Cabinet-level  officials  are  temporary  office- 
holders who  frequently  can  look  forward  to  a 
return  to  lucrative  jobs  in  private  industry. 
But  their  pay  determines  the  pay  scales  of 
subordinate  officials  who  make  Government 
service  a  career.  Randall  points  out  that 
"unless  a  change  is  made  in  the  salaries  of 
the  Cabinet  Secretaries,  no  career  officer  who 
enters  the  Government  service  upon  leaving 
college,  and  who  gives  his  entire  life  to  it, 
can  ever  hope  to  earn  more  than  $20,000  a 
year,  no  matter  how  great  the  responBlbillty 
which  he  bears  or  how  competent  his  per- 
formance." 

Udall  proposes  to  make  the  congressional 
pay  Increase  more  palatable  by  requiring 
Congressmen  to  file  a  public  record  of  their 
relationship  with  the  people  they  hire.  Em- 
ployees would  also  have  to  perform  their  Jobs 
either  in  Washington  or  the  home  State  of 
the  Congreesmaru 

This  would  clear  up  some  of  the  present 
abuse  in  congressional  pay,  but  not  all.  The 
public  is  aware  that  the  $22,600  salary  figure 
tells  considerably  less  than  the  full  story 
about  Income  possibilities  for  Congressmen. 

Congress  would  be  wise  to  act  to  curb  pay 
abuses  by  its  Members  before  attempting  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  need  for  more 
pay  for  Congressmen  and  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  other  objecUvee  of  the  RandaU 
report. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  1, 
1968] 

SSLART    BXALIHXMKNT 

The  salary  adjustments  proposed  by  the 
House  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee for  top  executives,  Judges,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  ordinary  pay  increase.  On  that  basis  it 
would  be  impossible,  of  coxirse,  to  justify  a 
$10,000  boost  for  any  Oovemment  employee. 
What  the  committee  is  proposing  is  a  new 
policy  of  remunerating  topflight  Federal 
workers  In  some  relaticMishlp  to  salaries  i>ald 
for  comparable  service  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  private   industry. 

The  comparison  with  private  Industry  can- 
not be  pressed  too  far  becaxise  In  many  in- 
stances there  are  no  comparable  positions  in 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.  Moreover, 
the  proposed  $10,000  boost  stops  far  short  of 
what  had  been  recommended  by  the  experts 
who  have  been  studying  the  lag  in  Federal 
salaries.  Clarence  Randall's  advisory  panel 
recommended  salaries  of  $60,000  for  Cabinet 
members,  $60,000  for  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
and  $35,000  for  Congressmen.  The  commit- 
tee would  reduce  these  figures  to  $35,000  for 
Cabinet  oOlcers,  $45,000  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  $32,600  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  significant  that  the  committee 
trimmed  Its  allowance  for  Congressmen  only 
slighUy  below  the  BandaU  panel's  figure, 
while  sharply  reducing  the  recommended 
salaries  for  top  officials  in  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  The  House  itself  or  the 
Senate  might  well  restore  these  differentials. 


The  Justification  for  substantial  increases 
will  be  much  stronger  if  they  are  made  pro- 
porUonal  to  the  responslbUitles  that  each 
recipient  carries. 

The  linking  of  this  bill  with  higher  pay 
for  classified  and  postal  employees  would 
make  the  entire  package  cost  $600  million. 
That  is  a  very  substantial  sum,  but  most 
of  it  would  go.  of  coviTse,  to  employees  in 
the  lower  pay  brackets.  Even  the  substantial 
increases  recommended  by  Mr.  RandaU  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  upper  brackets  would 
amount  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  civilian  pajrroll.  What  is  needed 
most  at  this  point  is  widespread  support 
for  the  bill,  with  some  amendments  in  the 
Interest  of  equity  in  the  highest  bracketa. 

[From  the  West  Chester   (Pa.)   Dally  Local 

News.  Oct.  28.  1963] 

Congress'  Dtmr  m  Salast  ADJXJsnaim 

One  of  the  most  forceful   argxunents   In 

support  of  Congress  Increasing  the  salaries 

of  its  own  Members  as  well  as  those  of  the 

Federal  judiciary  is  to  be  found  In  the  fact 

that  neither  has  been  adjusted  in  neary  10 

years. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  long  overdue  adjustment,  a  move  which 
has  the  backing  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Federal  Salary  Systems  which  was  appointed 
by  the  President  and  headed  by  Clarence 
B.  Randall,  of  Inland  Steel.  This  panel. 
following  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of 
comparable  salaries  paid  by  private  business. 
State  and  local  governments,  education  and 
charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  other  fields, 
hss  presented  its  findings  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Back  In  January  1954,  the  Commission 
on  Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries  made 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  com- 
pensation due  those  in  these  responsible  po- 
sitions, yet  Congress,  after  due  deliberation. 
adopted  a  salary  schedule  substantially  less 
than  recommended.  This  schedule  contin- 
ues today  despite  the  fact  that  In  the  Inter- 
vening 8  years  Federal  classified  service  em- 
ployers have  been  granted  six  pay  increases. 
This  fact  alone,  It  appears,  would  warrant 
congressional  action  at  this  time,  but  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  it  will  materialize,  de- 
spite the  IneqxUtlea  which  have  long  pre- 
vailed. Out  of  a  sense  of  Justice,  If  for  no 
other  reason,  these  salaries  shoiUd  be 
brought  Into  line  with  others  as  they  stand 
today.  We  say  this  even  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  three  House  Members,  during  the  last 
salary  schedule  hearing,  opposed  the  pro- 
poeed  Increases  because  of  large  sources  at 
income  which  they  happened  to  have  outside 
their  salaries.  WhUe  such  frankness  is  to  be 
commended,  it  does  nothing  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  so  fortunately  situated. 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  perform,  not  for 
present  Members  alone  but  for  those  who 
will  follow  them  in  office  in  years  to  come. 
The  same  goes  for  those  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORT  OP  1963  EUROPEAN  TRIP 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  mmnlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fram 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICK  KHflHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  Honorable  Carl  Vin- 
son, the  distinguished  r>>a)rTnfln  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  from 
October  1  to  October  15.  Inclusive,  I  par- 
ticipated In  a  military  Inspection  trU>  of 
XJB.  Installations  in  Europe.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  trip  was  to  receive  firsthand 
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bifomuitlon  on  NATO  operations,  troop 
deployment,  offlMwe  housing,  and  the 
organization,  commitments,  and  day-to- 
day operations  of  UJB.  military  forces. 

The  trip  Included  visits  to  our  Air 
Force  bases  In  Spain,  to  the  6th  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Oermany  for 
briefings  and  personal  Inspection  of  pre- 
positioned  equipment  and  supplies  for 
Operation  Big  Lift.  Headquarters.  U3. 
Army,  Europe,  to  NATO  Headquarters  in 
France,  to  Great  Britain  for  review  of  our 
newest  missile  radar  defense  unit,  and  to 
Oreece  and  Italy  for  briefings  on  missile 
detachments  and  military  advisory 
groups. 

In  order  to  get  a  feeling  of  the  personal 
morale  and  needs  of  our  serviceman,  I 
was  housed,  at  my  request,  in  military 
barracks  whenever  possible.  I  also  trav- 
eled by  military  aircraft  whenever  It  was 
available. 

As  a  result  of  my  trip,  I  can  conclude 
the  following: 

First.  Our  defense  system,  including 
our  early  warning  radar  system,  and 
military  preparedness  have  never  been 
stronger  at  any  time  In  our  history. 

Second.  Tlie  morale  of  our  troops  over- 
seas is  very  high.  Our  servicemen  are 
making  excellent  "good  will  ambas- 
sadors." 

Third.  In  general,  off-base  housing  for 
our  military  personnel  is  poor  and  the 
cost  of  rent  and  utilities  is  very  high 
compared  with  the  quality  received. 

Fourth.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  recently  cut  off  oversea  pay  to 
troops  in  many  areas.  This  pay  should 
be  restored  to  troops  and  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  areas  where  living  costs  are 
higher  than  usual.  Reconsideration 
should  be  given  to  action  recently  taken 
In  connection  with  proficiency  pay. 

Fifth.  We  need  to  keep  our  Air  Force 
bases  and  full  complement  of  manned 
bombers  in  Spain  and  avoid  any  reduc- 
tion of  our  manned  bomber  force  in 
Europe. 

OT7S  acmrAaT   mioht  is  stsong 

The  UJS.  Army.  EuitHTe — USAREUR— 
is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  offshore 
Army  command  ever  maintained  by  the 
United  States  in  peacetime.  It  is  com- 
posed of  250.000  officers  and  men.  rep- 
resenting one-fourth  of  the  Army's 
strength  worldwide,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  oversea  strength. 

The  tasks  assigned  to  USAREUR  are 
into  two  categories,  those  directly  tn- 
volving  NATO  and  those  derived  from 
USAREUR's  status  as  a  V3.  force. 

The  NATO  missions  of  USAREXTR  are 
to  provide  evidence  of  XJS.  deteiinination 
to  maintain  a  stroag  NATO  alliance,  to 
deter  and  defeat  the  Soviets,  or  any  other 
enemy  of  the  free  world,  should  they 
attack  NATO,  and  to  provide  know-how 
and  a  training  base  to  modernize  NATO 
armies. 

The  non-NATO  missions  include  pre- 
paring to  move  troops  and  supplies  across 
Europe  or  the  Mediterranean  to  carry 
out  XJS.  policy,  supporting  UJ3.  policy  by 
other  than  mlUtary  means — diplomatic 
activity  in  Berlin  and  helping  distressed 
areas — and  by  maintaining  cordial  rela- 
tions between  our  forces  and  our  military 


and  civilian  allies.  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
is  to  be  combat-ready  at  all  times,  and 
to  be  good  neighbors  to  the  host  nations 
concerned.  

The  military  threat  facing  USAREUR 
at  this  time  consists  of  60  Communist 
and  Red  satellite  divisions,  with  400,000 
men  in  East  Germany  alone.  In  Poland 
and  Hungary  the  Soviets  have  about 
100,000  combat-ready  troops,  all  backed 
up  by  strong  reserves  In  western  Russia. 
Soviet  efforts  to  Increase  their  military 
power  continue  undiminished  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  improving  their  ca- 
pability for  offensive  operations. 

After  viewing  the  Berlin  wall  in  per- 
son, one  cannot  help  but  see  the  danger 
we  are  facing  Uiere.  There  is  a  unique 
threat  to  Berlin.  It  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  potential  aggressor  forces. 
Against  the  equivalent  of  one  division  in 
the  Allied  sectors  of  West  Berlin,  the 
equivalent  of  six  Soviet  and  East  Ger- 
man divisions  are  located  either  in  the 
Soviet  sector  of  the  city  or  on  its  out- 
skirts.      

USAREUR  is  a  major  target  of  hostile 
espionage  activity.  In  recent  years  sev- 
eral hundred  Soviet  bloc  agents  have 
been  apprehended  who  had  specific 
missions  to  obtain  information  on 
USAREUR  personnel,  units  and  activi- 
ties. They  perform  observation-type 
missions,  that  is.  counting  tanks  in  an 
installation,  or  watching  maneuver  ac- 
tivity. The  volume  of  their  reports  does 
provide  the  enemy  with  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  USAREUR  operations. 

The  bulk  of  USAREUR's  manpower, 
about  70  percent,  is  assigned  to  7th 
Army,  which  patrols  the  border  24  hours 
a  day  along  400  miles  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. About  15  percent  is  devoted  to 
logistical  support  and  another  15  percent 
to  various  other  missions. 

U.S.  Army  Europe  p>05sesses  extreme 
mobility  and  has  the  latest  in  weapons 
to  combat  any  threat  thnist  upon  it. 

BMEWS    PmOTECTB   UNTTZD  STATES 

Recently  completed  in  northern  Elng- 
land  at  Fylingdales  Moor  is  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
station — BMEWS.  I  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman to  visit  this  Installation,  after 
completion.  This  BMEWS  is  the  most 
effective  known  deterrent  to  a  surprise 
missile  attack  in  the  free  world. 
BMEWS  is  unique  in  the  history  of  mili- 
tary electronics,  providing  a  powerful 
space  radar  net  for  long-range  ICBM's. 

Elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  are  lo- 
cated Royal  Air  Force  Oreenham  Com- 
mon and  Royal  Air  Force  Mildenhall. 
Greenham  Common  is  located  70  miles 
west  of  London.  This  is  a  SAC  base, 
supporting  reflex  operations,  a  term 
which  indicates  the  utilization  of  stra- 
tegic forces  at  forward  area  bc^es  that 
support  the  strategic  alert  forces. 

RAF  MUdenhall  is  a  MATS  base  and 
the  aerial  port  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
located  85  miles  northeast  of  London. 
Both  bases  are  part  of  the  3d  Air  Force, 
an  organization  of  30,000  personnel  with 
1,000  installations.  In  addition  to  its 
four  tactical  wings,  the  3d  Air  Force  also 
runs  a  variety  of  other  bases. 

General  Puryear,  commander  of  the  3d 
Air  Force,  has  a  vast  number  of  duties 


and  responsibilities.  He  negotiates  with 
the  British  all  transactions  on  policy 
matters  and  services,  location  of  instal- 
lations, logistics,  law,  medicine,  and  edu- 
catl<m  for  the  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  stationed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Since  the  Air  Force  returned 
to  England  in  1948  there  has  been  noth- 
ing on  paper  setting  forth  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  so  forth,  but  all  relations  have 
been  worked  out  amicably  between  the 
British-American  forces. 

BASIS  IN  SPAIN 

Recently  this  country  renewed  a  5-year 
agreement  with  Generalissimo  Franco  to 
keep  U.S.  Air  Force  bases  in  Spain.  This 
country  has  three  SAC  bases  and  a  naval 
installation  in  Spain  at  this  time. 
Among  the  bases  I  visited  was  Torrejon 
Air  Base,  18  miles  east  of  Madrid,  which 
is  18th  Air  Force — SAC — Headquarters. 
The  focus  of  all  SAC  activities  at  Torre- 
Jon  is  the  Reflex  mission.  In  addition  to 
the  SAC  mission,  this  base  supports  the 
65th  Air  Division  which  is  responsible 
for  command  and  operational  control  of 
the  air  defense  mission  in  Spain  and 
Morocco.  There  are  760  officers  and 
4.300  airmen  at  this  base. 

The  development  of  new  missiles  and 
intercontinental  bombers  has  supple- 
mented the  value  of  SAC  bases  in  Spain. 
These  bases  are  very  important  as  stag- 
ing areas  as  well  as  refueling  points. 
Spain  is  allied  with  the  United  States, 
yet  General  Franco  does  not  allow  the 
U.S.  flag  to  fly  over  our  bases  there.  He 
insists  that  It  would  affront  his  people  If 
an  American  flag  were  also  displayed. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  in  any 
future  negotiations  with  Spain  that  this 
country  firm  up  our  requirements,  in- 
cluding urging  General  Franco  to  relax 
some  of  the  tensions  imposed  cm  the 
Spanish  people.  Certainly  the  U.S.  flag 
should  fly  over  U.S.  bases  in  Spain,  just 
as  it  does  in  other  areas  where  our  U.S. 
military  forces  are  located. 

SIXTH    rLXXT    ON    GVAKD 

Protecting  the  Mediterranean  area  is 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  made  up  of  a  multi- 
tude of  every  type  of  U.S.  ship.  I  visited 
the  flagship,  the  Little  Rock,  a  guided 
missile  cruiser  equipped  with  the  latest 
missiles  and  electronic  equipment.  I 
was  also  the  ovemight  guest  of  the  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Independence,  while  at  sea. 
I  received  flrsthand  information  on  the 
operation  and  requirements  of  a  modem 
aircraft  carrier  of  the  Independence 
class. 

OFT-BASE    HOUSING    IS    PROBLEM 

Perhaps  the  No.  1  problem  of  our 
mibtary  personnel  overseas  is  in  the  area 
of  off-base  housing. 

In  Great  Britain,  off -base  housing  is 
very  difficult  to  find.  Many  men  are 
forced  to  live  many  miles  from  their 
bases.  At  RAF  Station  Greenham 
Common,  public  quarters  on  base  are 
provided  for  23  officers  and  51  airmen. 
As  of  September  30,  26  officers  and  369 
airmen  lived  off  base  in  private  rentals. 
Average  monthly  costs  to  officers  are  $94 
for  rent  plus  $45  for  utilities.  Average 
monthly  cost  for  an  airman,  first  class, 
is  $70  for  rent  plus  $30  for  utilities.  Fur- 
thermore, approximately  70  percent  of 
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the  private  rentals  are  substandard,  due 
to  poor  structural  condition,  lack  of 
proper  insulation,  improper  room  ar- 
rangements, lack  of  adequate  facilities, 
or  because  of  poor  surroundings. 

The  situation  is  almost  as  serious  in 
Germany,  where  most  of  our  personnel 
are  stationed.  Fifty  percent  of  our 
families  there  are  living  in  inadequate 
accommodations,  inadequate  because  of 
excess  distance  and  excess  cost  of  sub- 
standard conditions. 

Private  rentals  consist  largely  of 
apartments  with  a  few  single  and  duplex 
units.  Three  bedroom  apartments  are 
almost  unheard  of  luxuries.  Hot  water 
is  limited,  at  times  available  only  in  the 
bath  from  a  flash  heater  over  the  tub. 
Bedrooms  are  small  by  our  standards  and 
rarely  have  closet  space. 

Utility  charges  are  high,  varying  from 
$15  to  $20  in  summer  to  $70  and  $80  in 
winter.  Rentals  are  high  in  terms  of  the 
accommodations  received.  More  on-base 
housing  is  definitely  needed:  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  keep  thousands 
of  troops  in  Europe  on  a  permanent  bsisls, 
we  should  provide  decent  housing  for 
them.  We  should  also  encourage  the 
government  of  the  host  country  to  spon- 
sor housing  programs.  After  all,  our 
troops  are  there  to  protect  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

KXPKNDXTtnUS    ON    TRIP 

I  have  submitted  the  following  ex- 
penditure report;  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  shows  that  I 
spent  $123.23  in  counterpart  funds, 
$29.88  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  military  billeting,  and  $449  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  transpor- 
tation, category  Z — tourist — at  my  re- 
quest. Total  cost  of  trip  was  $602.11.  I 
declined  to  request  the  extra  $10  per  day 
per  diem  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— a  privilege  provided  for  by  House 
resolution. 

Following  is  a  complete  financial  re- 
port: 


Country 

Days 

tbera 

1 

Per  diem 
amount 
allowed 

Actual 
spent 

Amonnt 
not  used, 
but  re- 
turned 
by  me 

Great  Britain.. 
France 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2M 

IH 

2 

»8.00 
20.00 
52.00 
28.00 
43100 
IS.  80 

£23.06 
1«.T8 
29.07 
8(124 
4aM 
12.40 

H»4 

.22 

22.93 

18.24 

3.20 

7.10 

Oermany 

Oreece 

Italy _. 

Spain. 

Travel  time.... 

'  Over. 

While  in  Greece  for  2  days,  I  spent 
$18.80  for  2  nights  hotel  lodging, 
$13.94  for  six  meals,  and  $3.50  for  taxis 
and  tips.  This  is  $8.24  over  per  diem 
allowance. 

I  have  written  a  check  for  $8.24  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  reimburs- 
ing the  excess  per  diem  allowance  for 
Greece. 

The  expenditure  report  shows  that  I 
spent  $44.39  less  than  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance In  five  countries  and  $8.24  over 
per  diem  in  one  country,  or  $32.15  less 
than  the  per  diem  allowance  for  the  en- 
tire trip. 


CONCLUSION  OF  LBOISLATIVE 
BUSINESS  FOR  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
inform  the  Members  that  the  legislative 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE  52D 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION  HELD 
AT  BELGRADE,  SEPTEMBER  12 
THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  20.   1963 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
president  of  the  U.S.  National  Group  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  it  is  my 
duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
52d  Conference  held  at  Belgrade  on  Sep- 
tember 12  through  September  20,  1963. 

The  five  resolutions  follow : 
REsoLimoif  I.  Appkax,  rem  Aid  to  the  Cptt  of 
Skopje 

The  52<1  Inter-Parliamentary  Ck^nference, 

Informed  of  the  tragic  condition  of  the 
city  of  SlEopJe  In  the  report  sulvnltted  by 
the  delegation  entrusted  with  vlaltlng,  on 
September  16,  the  site  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake. 

Noting  that  the  material  damage  and  dis- 
tress of  the  population  are  still  greater  than 
was  to  be  expected,  as  90%  of  the  buildings 
have  to  be  reconstructed  and  almost  all  the 
Inhabitants  still  live  in  tents. 

Pays  a  moving  tribute  to  the  dead  of 
Skx>pJ«  and  addresses  its  fraternal  greetings 
to  the  homeless,  whose  courage  and  dignity 
are  above  all  praise. 

Invites  the  Parliaments  represented  at  the 
session  as  well  as  the  appropriate  national 
and  international  organizations,  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power,  before  winter  malws 
further  victims,  to  speed  up  the  action  of 
human  solidarity  already  undertaken  on  a 
world  scale  and  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Skopje,  particularly  by  granting  long-term 
and  low-interest  credits  for  this  purpose. 

RESOLimoN  n.  The  Woku>  Pboblem  or 
Deveuopicknt 

The  52d  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 

Recalling  that  the  period  1960  to  1970 
has  been  designated  as  the  Development 
Decade  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  1710  (XVI). 

Believing  that  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  developing  coimtrlee  is  not 
only  of  vital  Interest  to  those  countries  but 
of  fundamental  importance  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Considering  that,  to  reach  a  stage  where 
International  cooperation  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing would  become  possible.  It  Is  necessary  to 
attain,  apart  from  political  independence,  a 
given  essential  level  of  economic  achieve- 
ment. 

Noting— 

1.  That  the  average  per  capita  Income  of 
industrialized  countries  is  eight  times  higher 
than  that  of  developing  countries — the  rich- 
est being  over  twenty  times  greater  than  the 
poorest — and  that  this  gap  between  poorer 
and  richer  cotrntrles  is  continually  widen- 
ing. 


a.  That  United  Nations  statistlca  show 
that  between  1953  and  1961  IndustrlallEed 
IB^ces  rose  by  10  percent,  whereas  raw  mate- 
rial prices  fell  try  8  percent,  reducing  the 
developing  countries'  income  by  an  estimated 
$14,000  million  annually, 

8.  That  this  persistent  decline  in  ibe 
to-ms  of  trade  of  the  developing  countries' 
export  products  is  a  major  cause  of  their 
continuing  low  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment, 

4.  That  about  80  percent  of  the  develop- 
ing countries'  foreign  currency  receipts  come 
from  exports  tmd  only  20  percent  from  over- 
sea aid  and  that  therefore  greater  trade  and 
greater  Industrial  development  and  diversi- 
fication, not  merely  aid,  are  required, 

5.  That  raw  material  price  stability  is  not 
enough:  The  terms  of  trade  should  be  re- 
versed in  favour  of  developing  countries, 

6.  That  existing  international  commodity 
agreements  need  strengthening  and  extend- 
ing to  other  raw  materials  and  foodstufls  on 
an  Individual  commodity  basis  and  should,  as 
appropriate,  include  arrangements  for  dis- 
posal of  surpluses  in  ways  which  avoid  the 
disruption  cC  commercial  marketing  and 
which  promote  the  economic  progress  of  de- 
veloping countries, 

7.  That  barter  agreements  have  tended  to 
restrict  international  trade  and  reduce 
prices, 

8.  that  the  enormous  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  the 
day:  Urgent  support  of  the  United  Nations 
assistance  for  family  planning  research  is 
necessary, 

9.  that  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  world's 
wealth  which  would  materially  improve 
standards  of  living  in  developing  countries 
will  require  great  sacrifices  from  the  wealth- 
ier industrialized  nations  in  order  to  dis- 
charge their  moral  obllgatioas  and  likewise 
Improved  technology  in  the  production  of 
raw  materials  by  the  developing  countries. 

Urges  Oovernments  to  give  i»-actlcal  sup- 
port to  the  1964  International  Conference 
on  lYade  and  Development  Problems  so  as  to : 

increase  trade  as  well  as  aid; 

help  reverse  terms  of  trade  in  favour  of 
developing  countries,  with  special  attention 
to  their  industrial  development  and  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  patents; 

adjust  tariff  and  remove  other  barriers  to 
trade,  and  adopt  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  pK>sitlve  encouragement  to  the 
developing  countries  so  that  they  may  ex- 
port their  manufactured  or  semi-manufac- 
tured goods  and  be  assured  of  a  market  toe 
their  products; 

develop  a  new  technique  and  medium  of 
international  exchange  to  supplement  the 
present  gold  and  currency  reserves,  which 
are  proving  inadequate  in  the  face  at  in- 
creasing world  production. 

RasoLxmoir  m.  Space  IjAW 

The  52d  Ihter-Partlamentary   Conference, 

Having  regard  to  the  spectacular  progress 
of  space  technology  and  the  ever -Increasing 
activity  In  outer  space, 

Considering  that  the  first  artlflcUl  satellite 
was  placed  into  orbit  on  October  4,  1957. 
and  that,  since  that  date,  several  satellite* 
and  space-men  have  been  launched  Into 
outer  space  and  have  successfully  returned 
to  earth. 

Recognizing  the  common  Interest  of  man- 
kind In  furthering  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
8i>ace, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  development  of 
space  law  must  keep  pace  with  scientific 
and  technological  advances  If  threats  to 
world  peace  and  to  the  survival  of  mankind 
are  to  be  averted, 

Eq}resses  the  hope  that.  In  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space,  all  States  shall  re- 
spect the  following  juridical  principles  iman- 
imously  approved  at  the  XVIth  Session  of 
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tb«  a«n«r«l  AMembly  of  the  nnlt«d  Nations 
on  D*o«mlMr  90.  IMl : 

(a)  International  law,  including  the 
Charter  of  th«  Unltad  Natlona,  applies  to 
outer  apace  and  celestial  bodlea; 

(b)  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  States  In 
conformity  with  International  law  and  are 
not  subject  to   national   appropriation; 

Regreta  that,  since  then,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  made  no  fxirther  progress  in  working 
out  the  basic  principles  of  space  law.  es- 
pecially In  ylew  of  the  fact  that  delays  in 
this  field  make  It  more  difficult  for  solutions 
to  be  reached; 

Calls  upon  National  Groups  to  recommend 
to  their  Governments,  through  their  re- 
spective Parliaments,  that  they  should — 

1.  ReafDrm  their  belief  In  the  need  to  fur- 
ther the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  in 
accordance  with  international  law,  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Natioiu  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Juridical  principles; 

2.  Refrain  from  space  experiments  or  any 
activities  which  may  Interfere  with  the  peace- 
ful use  of  outer  space   by  other  countries; 

3.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  solve  in- 
ternational space  law  problems,  conclude  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  international  agree- 
ments covering — 

(a)  Basic  legal  principles  which  should 
govern  the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space; 

(b)  Assistance  to  space-men  and  space- 
ships which  might  make  an  emergency  land- 
ing on  the  territory  of  other  States  or  on 
the  high  seas; 

(c)  Liability  in  respect  of  personal  injury. 
Ices  by  or  damage  to  third  parties  caiised  by 
space  vehicles  or  any  part  thereof. 

Bsa<».i7TioN  IV.  Racial.  Disceiminatiom 

The  sad  Inter-ParUamentary  Conference, 

Desirous  of  achieving  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  mankind,  regiiirdless  of  race, 
colour,  religion,  language  or  social  class,  as 
laid  down  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 

Deeply  disturbed  at  the  continuous  exist- 
ence, in  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  of 
racial  hatred  and  discrimination  baaed  upon 
race,  colour,  religion,  language  or  social  class. 

Believing  that  It  is  necessary  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  on  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national levels  with  a  view  to  the  definitive 
and  effective  elimination  of  this  intolerable 
behaviour  which  is  contrary  to  the  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights 
and  the  principles  of  hunutnity, 

Stressing  the  responsibility  of  States  in  this 
respect  and  affirming  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  prohibit  these 
condemnable  manifestations. 

Emphasizing,  in  this  connection,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role  of  Parliament  in  its 
quality  as  the  supreme  legislative  srgan  of 
the  State. 

1.  Invites  the  Parliaments  of  those  States 
In  which  there  are  signs  of  such  practices  to 
take  all  necessary  steps,  in  co-operation  with 
their  Governments,  to  promulgate  laws  aim- 
ing at  the  prohibition  of  discrimination,  in 
any  form  whatsoever,  based  upon  race, 
colour,  religion,  language  or  social  class,  to 
adopt  legislative  and  other  regulations  in 
order  effectively  to  combat  hatred  and  dis- 
crimination, and  to  alx>lish  all  laws  which 
might  create  conditions  favourable  to  the  rise 
or  existence  of  hatred  and  discrimination; 

a.  Recommends  the  Parliaments  of  all 
countries  to  take  steps  to  educate  public 
opinion  with  a  view  to  creating  conditions 
favourable  for  the  elimination  of  prejudices 
and  discrimination  based  upon  race,  colour, 
religion,  language  or  social  class  or  of  other 
harmful  influences  which  encourage  them, 
and  to  see  that  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  all  mankind  is  applied  without  discrim- 
ination in  the  education  of  youth; 

3.  Notes  with  satisfaction  the  action  taken 
by   the   United  Nations,   Unesco  and  other 


international  bodies  to  eliminate  hatred 
and  discrimination  based  upon  race,  colour. 
religion,  language,  or  social  class,  and  invites 
the  Parliaments  of  all  countries  to  support 
the  measures  taken  by  these  organizations 
on  an  international  leTel,  particularly  by 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  a  conven- 
tion and  a  declaration  on  the  abolition  of  all 
such  practices,  as  provided  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  XVIIth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  V.  SArccuAKOiNO  Pzaci 

(A)  MKTHODS  OT  INCaEASINO  THZ  EVTZCTIVZ- 
NZSS  OP  UNITKD  NATIONS  ACTION  IN  ICAIN- 
TAININO  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  8XCTTKITT 

The  52d  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 

Deeply  convinced  that  the  United  Nations 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  international  security. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  tbe  main  task  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  is  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of 
peace  and  security,  a  task  which  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  urgent  and  difficult  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  the  intensification  of 
the  armaments  race. 

Noting  with  regret  and  anxiety  that  UJT. 
action  Is  encountering  many  difficulties  and 
that  this  most  important  Organization  of 
our  time  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
concrete  results  in  the  solution  of  such  vital 
problems  as  those  of  general,  complete  and 
controlled  disarmament,  the  creation  of  de- 
nuclearized  zones  and  other  similar  issues. 

Recognizing  the  essential  contribution  of 
the  United  Nations,  through  the  Elghteen- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva, 
to  the  recent  successful  conclusion  in  Mos- 
cow of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
under  water. 

Convinced  that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  deeire  even  more  effective  activity 
and  fuller  participation  of  the  UN  in  efforts 
to  strengthen  peace  and  to  promote  negotia- 
tion as  a  method  for  settling  current  inter- 
national questions  in  the  political,  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  other  spheres,  and  In 
particular  the  problems  of  disarmament  and 
of  economic  development. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  considerable  Increase 
In  UN  membership  and  the  need  to  adapt 
the  structure  and  work  of  the  Organization 
and  its  main  organs  to  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  international  community  and 
In  the  world  in  general. 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  greater  efforts  to 
realize  the  principle  of  universality  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  for  the  active  devel- 
opment of  fruitful  co-operation,  on  an  equal 
footing,  between  States  and  between  f>e<^le8, 

Confirms  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  50th  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  In  Brussels  con- 
cerning means  of  Increcising  the  effectiveness 
of  United  Nations  action  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace; 

Calls  on  National  Groups  of  the  Union  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  their  Parlia- 
ments and  Governments — 

To  work  for  respect  for  the  alms  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  UN  Charter  by  all  States,  and 
for  the  active  and  creative  application  of 
those  principles  in  oonformlty  with  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  will  occur 
in  the  world: 

To  endeavour  to  ensure  that  member 
States  of  the  UN  refrain  from  using  it  as  a 
place  for  stirring  up  cold-war  dissension  and 
for  the  achieving  of  selfish  political  and  other 
interests; 

To  strive  to  make  the  UN  as  effective  an 
instrument  as  possible  for  the  solution  of 
international  social  and  economic  problems^ 
the  fight  against  hunger,  poverty  and  illit- 
eracy— and  for  the  full  use  of  natural  and 
human  resources; 


To  strive  for  the  consistent  application  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and 
acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  so  that  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
Implemented  and  that  the  authority  ascribed 
by  the  Charter  to  the  two  most  Important 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  fully 
recognised; 

To  make  every  effort  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  as 
early  as  possible; 

To  take  such  steps,  in  accordance  with  the 
U.N.  Charter,  as  may  seem  appropriate  to 
strengthen  the  administration  and  opera- 
tional organization  of  the  U.N.'s  peace-keep- 
ing forces,  including,  if  necessary,  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  advisory  military  person- 
nel. In  order  to  facilitate  planning  and  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  UH. 
police  operations; 

To  take  all  appropriate  steps,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  U.N.  Charter,  particularly  with 
regard  to  Chapter  VII.  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem ensuring  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
international  security; 

To  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  UJf.  respon- 
sibilities by  the  provision  of  adequate  con- 
tributions and  the  avoidance  of  arrears  in 
accordance  with  Article  17  of  the  Charter, 
while  bearing  in  mind  more  particularly 
General   Assembly   Resolution    1877    (S-IV), 

Appeals  to  the  States  which  have  not  yet 
signed  the  Moscow  Test-Ban  Treaty  to  do  so 
as  early  as  possible. 

(B)  TRB  CaSATION  OP  DENUCLCAaiZXD  AND  LIM- 
ITED ARMAMENTS  OOWES  AS  A  PIRST  STEP  TO- 
WARD   GENERAL    AND    COMPLETE   DISARMAMENT 

The  52d   Inter-Parllamentary   Conference, 

Considering  It  necessary,  simultaneously 
with  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  to  take  rapid  and 
adequate  measures  to  decrease  tension  in 
relations  between  States  and  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  humanity's  principal  goal, 
namely,  peace  in  the  world  through  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

Considering  also  that  among  these  meas- 
ures a  treaty  to  b&n  all  nuclear  tests,  and 
agreements  to  set  up  denuclearized  zones, 
where  required  by  the  international  situa- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, could  play  a  particularly  important 
role. 

Taking  into  account — 

That  a  number  of  States  have  submitted 
plans  for  the  creation  of  atom-free  zones  in 
different  parts  of  the  world — in  Central  Eu- 
rope, the  Balkans,  the  Mediterranean  Basin, 
Northern  Europe,  the  Pacific,  the  Near  East. 
Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world; 

That  the  idea  of  such  zones  has  been  fa- 
vourably received  in  various  States,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  UJ*. 
General  Assembly  in  1961  on  the  denuclear- 
ization of  Africa,  and  by  the  support  ac- 
corded by  the  XVIIth  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  to  the  plan  for  an  atom- 
free  Latin  America; 

That  the  idea  of  denuclearization  has  al- 
ready been  given  concrete  expression  by  the 
conclusion.  In  1969,  of  a  convention  on  Ant- 
arctica; 

Recalling  that,  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Warsaw  and  Brasilia  Conferences,  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  supported  the 
creation  of  atom -free  zones  as  being  a  further 
guarantee  of  collective  security, 

Noting  that  wide  supfKjrt  for  the  idea  of 
denuclearized  zones  leads  to  conditions  fa- 
vourable for  formulating  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  their  creation. 

Believes  that  the  efforts  to  create  ade- 
quately verified  denuclearized  zones  and 
limited  armaments  zones  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  provided  they  are  arrived  at 
freely  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
region  and  do  not  alter  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary forces,  would  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
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and  represent  a  step  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Welcomes  tbe  signature  of  the  Moscow 
Test -Ban  Treaty; 

Urges  those  concerned  to  redouble  their 
efforts  In  the  Blghteen-Natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  reach 
early  agreement  on  further  measxu-es  to  re- 
duce tension  and  improve  international  con- 
fidence; 

Calls  for  the  achievement  of  the  "principal 
aim"  proclaimed  In  the  Preamble  of  the 
Moscow  Test-Ban  Treaty,  namely:  "the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  including  nuclear  weapons". 

(C)     APTXE  THE    MOSCOW    AGREEMENT 

The  63d  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 

Noting  with  profound  satisfaction  that 
ninety  nations  have  already  signed  a  treaty 
on  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  outer  space  and  under  water, 
thus  giving  evidence  of  the  great  concern  of 
the  world  over  contamination  of  the  himian 
environment. 

Convinced  that  the  Moscow  'Agreement 
constitutes  an  important  step  forward  in 
lessening  international  tension  and  strength- 
ening confidence  In  relations  between  States 
and  that  it  gives  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
settling  international  problems  by  peaceful 
means,  whatever  the  political  or  social  re- 
gime of  the  States  involved. 

Considering  that  the  Moscow  Agreement 
creates  favourable  conditions  for  the  reali- 
zation of  new  accords  leading  to  a  detente 
in  International  relations  and  aiming  at  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  the  consolidation  of 
peace  among  peoples. 

Appeals  to  those  few  States  who  have  not 
yet  signed  the  Moscow  Treaty  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  adhere  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  also  addresses  an  appeal  to  all 
countries  that  they  ratify  the  accord  pur- 
suant to  their  respective  lawful  procedures 
so  that  it  may  enter  into  force  as  soon  as 
possible; 

Invites  Parliaments  to  insure  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  in  question  in 
conformity  with  its  letter  and  spirit  and  in 
particular  to  prevent  any  new  extension  of 
nuclear  weapons; 

Urges  the  atomic  Powers  to  make  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  bring  about  an  absolute  ban 
on  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  strict  in- 
ternational control,  thus  taking  a  further 
step  toward  the  absolute  interdiction  and 
destruction  of  atomic  weapons; 

Appeals  to  each  state  to  consider,  after 
full  consultation  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned; 

proposals  for  achieving  a  new  detente  In 
international  relations,  including  nonaggres- 
slon  pacts  where  appropriate,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  communique  issued 
on  the  initialing  of  the  Moscow  Treaty; 

such  measures  as  would  help  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  surprise  attacks  or  of  a  war  started  by 
miscalculation  and  would  also  promote  an 
atmosphere  of  International  trust  and  con- 
fidence, and  thus  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  CLARIFY  RIGHT  OP  CIT- 
IZENS TO  PARTICIPATE  VOLUN- 
TARILY IN  CONDUCTED  PRAYER 
AND  READING  OP  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND 
OTHER  PLACES 

Mr.    REIFEL    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  is  intended  to  clarify  the  right  of 
every  citizen  under  our  Constitution  to 
participate  in  voluntarily  conducted 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
our  public  schools  and  in  other  public 
places. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  this 
issue  in  several  specific  cases.  This  reso- 
lution is  not  designed  to  reverse  their 
decisions,  rather  establish  a  clear-cut 
guideline.  I  believe  that  in  essence  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no  govern- 
mental unit  can  compel  religious  activity 
of  any  kind  in  the  schoolrooms  or  public 
places.  This  has  generally  been  inter- 
preted by  many  authorities  to  mean  that 
not  only  can  the  State  not  compel,  it 
cannot  permit  any  religious  observances, 
readings,  or  prayers  in  schools  or  public 
places. 

My  resolution  would  simply  permit 
such  religious  activities  as  reading  the 
Bible,  or  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It 
would  allow,  but  not  compel.  If  adopted, 
this  resolution  would  be  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  would  have  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  was  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  way  that  extremists 
have  seized  upon  It  as  being  a  credo  for 
atheism  in  our  public  institutions.  This 
Nation  was  founded  by  brave  men  and 
women  who  came  here  in  search  of  a 
place  to  worship.  God  is  referred  to  often 
in  our  history.  Religion  played  a  great 
part  in  our  early  development.  Denomi- 
national strife  does  not  deter  or  erase 
the  recognition  that  we  are  a  Christian 
nation.  We  also  are  a  Nation  of  majority 
rule.  The  vast  majority  of  our  citizenry 
has  religious  beliefs.  Therefore,  nonde- 
nominational  observance  of  religious 
principles  has  a  definite  place  in  our 
schools  and  public  institutions. 

To  allow  a  tiny  minority  to  deny  what 
should  be  the  privilege  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority is  not  in  line  with  the  Intent  of 
our  Republic.  My  resolution  would  rec- 
tify the  erroneous  interpretation  being 
placed  on  the  Supreme  Court's  sweeping 
opinions,  rendered  in  cases  that  actually 
encompassed  extremely  narrow  issues. 

Local  school  boards  and  teachers,  edu- 
cational authorities  across  the  country 
should  have  the  right  to  conduct  prayers 
and  public  readings  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
I  feel  this  issue  is  important  In  these 
times  when  materialism  is  being  pushed 
upon  our  people  from  many  sides,  it  is 
important  that  our  children  be  given 
spiritual  guidance  and  be  taxight  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this 
amendment. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  administration  came  to  power,  it 
was  widely  circulated  that  Machiavelli's 
"The  Prince"  was  required  reading  for 
all  top  appointees. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the 
"family"  New  Frontier  crusade,  I  got  a 
copy  of  "The  Prince"  from  the  Congres- 
sional Library  and  read  much  of  it.  As 
a  result,  I  have  understood  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  counterpart  of  the 
young  prince  whose  philosophy  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows,  and  I  quote  from 
the  book: 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  prince  should 
have  all  the  good  qualities  which  I  have 
enumerated  above,  but  it  is  most  essential 

that   he    should   seem    to    have    them the 

appearance  of  having  them  is  useful. 

When  the  wheat  and  com  sales  to' 
Russia  and  Hungary  were  announced, 
the  President  said  they  would  be,  and 
I  quote,  "by  private  dealers  for  Ameri- 
can dollars  or  gold  either  cash  on  deliv- 
ery or  normal  commercial  terms." 

Here  you  have  the  appearance  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  prince,  but  what  are 
the  facts?  The  credit  of  both  countries 
will  be  guaranteed  to  the  commercial 
banks  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  not 
on  a  50-^0  basis  as  is  the  usual  practice, 
but  a  guarantee  of  the  entire  short-term 
credit.  Nor  is  the  shipment  to  be  made 
in  ships  of  U.S.  registry  as  promised. 

The  1964  election  will  determine  the 
percentage  of  our  people  who  can  be 
fooled  all  the  time. 


"THE  PRINCE" 

Mr.  REIPKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Youngbb]  may  ex- 


MORE  MANAGED  NEWS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Illinois 
has  produced  more  than  its  share  of 
dedicated  public  officials.  It  has  never 
been  more  ably  represented  than  by  the 
distinguished  genUeman  who  represents 
the  19th  Congressional  District  of  that 
great  State. 

In  a  commendable  effort  to  keep  his 
constituents  thoroughly  informed  about 
vital  legislation  affecting  this  country, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  time  to 
time  writes  a  report  from  Washington 
which  he  sends  to  constituents  of  the 
19th  Congressional  District.  His  Octo- 
ber report  is  well  worth  reading  and  I 
need  hardly  add,  very  well  written.  One 
section  of  the  report  entitled  "Now  Man- 
aged History"  relates  to  a  serious  Issue 
facing  this  country.  I  quote: 
Now  Managed  Histoxt 

On  October  16  a  ratho*  obscure  bill.  HSt. 
6237,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  bill,  which  I  vigorously  opposed. 
granted  $600,000  to  the  National  HUtorical 
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Publications  Cocnmlsslon.  s  prtTato  enter- 
prise operation  which  oompllea  and  edlta 
various  historical  papers. 

In  the  past  this  organization  has  relied 
on  private  donations  to  finance  Its  operation. 
Now  that  It  has  been  given  Federal  money 
one  can  feel  reasonably  certain,  as  always 
happens  when  the  Federal  Oovemment  gives 
funds  to  someone  or  aotnethlng,  that  they 
will  have  some  control  m  to  what  this  orga- 
nization does. 

I  guess  it  never  ends — they  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  managing  the  news.  Now  they 
want  to  mansge  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disUnguished  gentle- 
man from  minolB  deserves  the  support 
and  praise  of  every  American  who  values 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  My  congratulations  to  our  dls- 
Ungiiished  colleague. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  SHOW 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  "in- 
timate glimpse"  into  what  goes  on  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Executive  which 
recently  was  given  the  Nation's  television 
viewers  by  the  President  is  that  it  was 
in  questionable  taste. 

The  "show,"  purportedly  to  portray  the 
President  and  his  brother,  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  actual  process  of  reach- 
ing an  important  decision,  I  believe  de- 
meaned the  high  office  of  the  presidency. 

Aside  from  that,  this  exercise  in  show- 
manship at  the  White  House  was  patent- 
ly a  brandnew  vehicle  for  use  by  this 
administration  in  Its  broad  program  of 
news  management.  That  the  "show" 
also  was  devised  to  advance  the  politi- 
cal fortunes  of  the  administration,  how- 
ever subtly,  goes  without  saying. 

A  pertinent  editorial  entitled:  "No 
Business  in  Show  Business"  appeared  in 
the  October  24  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point: 

No  Bttshyxss  ik  Show  Business 

There's  a  time  and  place,  the  old  saw  goes, 
for  everything.  The  President's  Office,  when 
he  and  his  top  aids  are  reaching  a  crucial 
and  politically  charged  decision,  Is  not  the 
time  and  not  the  place  for  television 
cameras. 

As  entertainment,  ABC-TV's  "Crisis:  Be- 
hind a  Presidential  Conunltment,"  finally 
aired  this  week:,  wasnt  bad.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  business  in  show  business,  par- 
ticularly when  he's  engaged  in  the  sup- 
posedly private  deliberations  essential  to  the 
responsible  exercise  of  Kxecutlve  authority. 

Does  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  participants  in  these  events — the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  Oovemment^ 
moves  in  last  June's  showdown  with  Ala- 
bama's Governor  Wallace — were  unaffected 
by  the  cameras.  Installed  by  prearrangement 
in  both  the  President's  and  the  Attorney 
General's  offices? 

The  public,  supposedly  given  an  intimate 
glimpse  of  Executive  action,  will  never  know 


to  what  extent  It  was  an  play  acting.  But 
knowing  the  Image  conscloxisneas  of  the 
brothers .  KennAdy.  It's  safe  to  assume  that 
the  final,  edited  product  achieved  what  they 
wanted  It  to.  And  that  they  intended  that 
It  would. 

As  an  exercise  In  the  sacrifice  of  essential 
Presidential  privacy  to  showmanship,  the 
precedent  was  bad  enough.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  possible  new  dimensions  in  news 
management.  It's  downright  appalling. 


PREDATORS  CONSTITUTE  AN  IM- 
PORTANT AND  VALUABLE  PART 
OF  OUR  WILDLIFE  HERTTAOE 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingeu:.]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
large  carnivorous  mammals  commonly 
called  predators  constitute  an  important 
and  valuable  part  of  our  wildlife  herit- 
age. I  speak  of  such  animals  as  the 
mountain  lion;  the  wolf  and  its  smaller 
cousin,  the  coyote;  the  bears,  the  l3mx, 
and  the  bobcat.  Some  of  these  magnifi- 
cent animals  are  almost  gone  due  to  the 
civilization  of  the  wilderness  habitat 
upon  which  they  depend  and  to  needless 
persecution  that  resulted  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  their  role  in  nature. 

The  true  wolf  is  virtually  gone  in  all 
the  States  except  Alaska.  The  mountain 
lion,  or  "cougar,"  and  the  grizzly  bear 
are  now  so  rare  as  to  require  nearly  com- 
plete protection  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
among  America's  living  wildlife.  For- 
tunately some  of  these  large  carnivores, 
as  Important  to  science  and  human  cul- 
ture in  North  America  as  the  lion  and 
the  leopard  are  in  Africa,  still  survive  in 
some  of  the  national  parks  and  forests 
of  the  West  where  good  management 
practices  should  be  able  tx)  keep  them. 

The  coyote  and  the  bobcat  are  quite 
widely  distributed  and  are  In  no  danger 
of  extirpation  except  perhaps  in  parts  of 
their  native  range.  These  animals  not 
only  play  an  important  ecological  role  in 
helping  keep  the  prolific  rodents  in  check, 
but  they  also  have  high  recreational 
value,  providing  sport  for  many  hunters 
who  like  to  pursue  them. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  predators  was  thought  to  be  a 
way  to  wild  game  abimdance.  but  this 
idea  has  been  thoroughly  exploded  by 
modem  wildlife  research.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  natural  predation  ac- 
tually plays  a  beneficial  role  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  such  species  as  the 
deer,  rabbits,  and  the  game  birds,  weed- 
ing the  diseased  and  the  unfit  from  the 
game  populations.  The  more  progres- 
sive of  the  State  game  departments  have 
now  abandoned  predator-control  prac- 
tices as  needless  and  wasteful. 

I  believe  no  Member  of  Congress  has 
worked  harder  than  I  have  in  support  of 
the  conservation  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Wildlife  is 
an  invaluable  natural  resource  that  all 
too  often  comes  out  on  the  short  end  in 
the   never-ending   competition   for   the 


development  and  exploitation  of  the 
lands  and  waters  of  our  Nation.  This 
is  because  the  decisions  are  often  made 
on  an  economic  basis,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascribe  dollar  value  to  the  intangible 
benefits  derived  by  people  from  the  rec- 
reational and  esthetic  enjoyment  of 
wildlife,  not  to  mention  the  vital  ecolog- 
ical role  played  by  wild  animals  of  all 
kinds  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
land. 

There  Is  one  area,  however,  in  which 
the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  hopelessly  behind 
the  times.  This  is  not  necessarily 
strange,  because  Government  policies 
often  lag  behind  scientific  discoveries 
and  the  evolution  of  social  values.  I  re- 
fer to  the  predator  control  program 
presently  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  permitted  to  grow  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  any  demonstrable 
need  largely  by  default,  because  it  has 
not  been  publicly  challenged  nor  care- 
fully examined  by  the  Congress.  At 
present  there  are  more  than  600  Gov- 
ernment trappers  in  the  Western  States 
engaged  in  widespread  p>oisoning  and 
other  indiscriminate  methods.  Such 
methods  tend  to  decimate  whole  popu- 
lations of  predators,  encourage  the  ex- 
plosion of  rodents  and  other  pest  ani- 
mals, and  adversely  affect  other  valuable 
species. 

No  one  questions  that  depredations  on 
domestic  livestock  do  occur,  but  it  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  such  depre- 
dations can  be  most  effectively  pre- 
vented by  selective  methods  which  elim- 
inate the  individual  predators  that  are 
doing  the  damage,  and  not  by  indiscrim- 
inate, mass-control  methods. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  up-to-date  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  the  conservation  and  control 
of  the  predatory  mammals,  and  to  con- 
vert the  existing  program  gradually  to 
a  more  effective  and  more  economical 
system  that  would  utilize  a  few  highly 
trained  specialists  to  instruct  and  assist 
the  ranchers  in  eliminating  the  guilty 
"rogue"  animals  in  cases  where  depreda- 
tions actually  occxir.  Such  a  system  has 
been  tried  and  proven  on  a  statewide 
basis  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  on  a 
local  basis  in  other  areas. 

My  bill,  not  unimportantly,  would  save 
some  $2  million  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions annually.  This  is  money  which 
could  well  be  devoted  to  constructive 
conservation  measures. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  who  is  always  alert 
to  conservation  opiJortunities  and  in- 
variably in  step  with  the  times,  has  asked 
a  committee  of  leading  wildlife  scientists 
to  review  the  predator  and  rodent  con- 
trol program  as  carried  on  in  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The 
study  panel  is  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold  of  the 
University  of  California.  Its  other  mem- 
bers are  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute; 
Mr.  Thomas  BLimball,  executive  director, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation;  Dr. 
Clarence  Cottam.  director  of  the  Welder 
Wildlife  Foundation  of  Sinton.  Tex., 
and  Dr.  Stanley  Cain,  head  of  the  Con- 
servation Department  of  the  University 
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of  Michigan.  Secretary  Udall  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  capable  group,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  their 
report. 

BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 
AS  IT  AFFECTS  TOURISM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  your  attention  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  £in  excellent  paper  having  to  do 
with  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
problem  as  it  affects  tourism,  which  was 
delivered  at  Miami  Beach  on  October  18 
when  our  Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  held  a  conference  at  the 
Carillon  Hotel. 

The  statement  was  prepared  by  Somer- 
set R.  Waters,  of  Child  and  Waters.  Inc., 
in  New  York,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
most  helpful  to  the  UJS.  Travel  Agency 
in  its  efforts  to  stimulate  more  foreign 
tourist  dollars  to  the  United  States  to 
offset  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Statxment  of  SoMEKsrr  R.  Watkbs,  Chhj)  & 

Watkks,   Inc.  New  Yosk,  to  the  Travel 

Advtsobt    Sxtbcombiittxx    or    the    House 

Banking  and  CuaaENCT  CoMnrrrEE,  Ocro- 

BEB  17,  1963 

The  best  definition  I  have  heard  for  our 
travel  Industry  appeared  in  an  economic  re- 
port published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia:  "Travel  and  vacation  Is  an 
Industry  unlike  any  other.  It  conforms  to 
no  one  pattern  or  mold.  The  Industry  pro- 
duces both  goods  and  services  but  not  a  pre- 
scribed formula.  The  establishments  cater- 
ing to  vacationers  often  cater  also  to  people 
not  on  vacation.  The  origin  of  the  industry 
Is  hard  to  pinpoint  but  Its  growth  has  been 
prodigious.  The  Industry  is  easy  to  Identify, 
hard  to  define  and  Is  statistically  slippery. 
The  Industry  Is  confined  to  no  one  place,  no 
one  class  of  clleots,  no  one  type  of  services. 
It  is  easy  to  enter,  easy  to  leave.  It  is  proud 
of  Its  accomplishments  but  not  always  sure 
It  wants  to  be  an  Industry." 

Because  we  all  view  the  domestic  travel 
industry  from  such  entirely  different  points 
of  view,  it  Is  hard  to  stand  back  and  think 
about  basic  problems  and  trends  which  affect 
the  entire  Industry.  There  are  few  trends, 
however,  which  seem  to  be  obvious  enough 
to  be  accepted  by  most  observers  of  this 
invisible  sleeping  giant  we  call  the  travel  in- 
dustry: 

1.  Total  travel  within  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  expanding  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  travel  to  foreign  destinations.  (I 
would  estimate  that  during  the  past  10  years 
International  travel  has  Increased  at  a  rate 
at  least  double  that  of  domestic  travel.) 

2.  A  few  States  such  as  Florida  and  Hawaii 
have  shown  rates  of  travel  growth  equal  to 
that  of  international  travel. 

3.  The  fiow  of  Americans  traveling  abroad 
Is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
flow  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 

4.  Total  domestic  consumption  of  oil  (an 
Index  of  domestic  transportation)  from  1836 
to  1955  increased  at  a  fairly  steady  rate  of 
about  6  percent  per  year.  Since  1965  this 
rate  of  Increase  has  dropped  to  2.6  percent 
pw  year.  Looking  at  this  another  way  If 
you  plot  motor  gasoline  consumption  against 


disposable  personal  Income  over  the  past  16 
years  you  get  a  line  with  a  decided  curvatvu^, 
indicating  that  rising  Incomes  are  not  trans- 
lated proportionally  into  gasoline  consump- 
tion. 

6.  There  seems  to  be  a  stagnant  home- 
bound  segment  of  our  adult  population — ap- 
proximately 60  percent — which  does  not 
vacation  away  from  home  and,  in  fact,  does 
not  ventiu^  as  far  as  300  miles  from  home 
by  any  mode  of  transportation,  for  any  rea- 
son, dvu-ing  the  course  of  a  year. 

6.  Most  of  the  famous  old  resorts  and 
tourist  destination  areas  have  taken  on  a 
decided  honky-tonk  appearance.  Stewart 
Alsop  has  described  them  as  "garish,  brassy, 
neon-lit,  billboard -ridden,  slummish,  littered, 
tasteless,  and  above  all,  messy  places."  An- 
other conunentator  has  observed  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  "what  Is  good  for  the 
vacation  business  is  bad  for  the  vacationer." 

These  discouraging  trends  in  the  domestic 
travel  market  are  hard  to  understand  In  a 
country  which  is  providing  rapid  increases  In 
available  leisure  time  and  is  at  an  alltlme 
high  In  personal  income,  discretionary  spend- 
ing power,  and  liquid  savings. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  Is  to 
suggest  that  there  are  vast  areas  in  research, 
economic  analysis,  resort  area  planning,  and 
in  needed  legislative  action  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  offices  of  our  Federal  Government. 
By  the  same  token,  the  State  governments 
and  the  major  travel -serving  Indiistries  have 
an  even  greater  responslbUlty  to  take  steps 
which  wUl  strengrtben  this  complex,  frag- 
mented, economic  giant  we  call  the  travel  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  suggest  that  product  research  in 
this  travel  Industry  has  been  even  more 
neglected  than  market  research.  Perhaps 
product  improvement  through  better  re- 
search and  development  Is  our  most  Inune- 
diate  need.  We  know  that  to  increase  travel 
sales  the  ultimate  aim  must  be  traveler  or 
visitor  satisfaction.  We  know  that  a  satis- 
fied customer  is  in  hhnself  our  best  promo- 
tional asset.  He  Influences  his  friends.  He 
shows  his  photographs  and  moviee.  He  re- 
turns again  for  repeat  visits. 

How  can  we  use  the  tools  of  research  and 
economic  planning  to  devise  new,  interest- 
ing, pleasant  destination  areas  which  will 
appeal  to  the  present-day  travel  market  and 
yet  be  economically  feasible  to  construct  and 
to  maintain? 

We  know  that  an  exciting  new  travel  desti- 
nation, designed  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
modern  tourist  will  create  new  travel. 
Disneyland,  which  did  not  exist  a  few  years 
ago,  now  attracts  more  visitors  than  Niagara 
Falls  or  our  most  popular  national  park. 
Las  Vegas  has  certainly  changed  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  State  of  Nevada. 

Florida  has  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  fol- 
lowing Its  rather  recent  discovery  that  tour- 
ism coiild  be  sold  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Williamsbiirg  has  had  a  great  Impact  on 
the  economy  of  the  tidewater  area  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  western  part  of  New  York  State  we 
still  have  remnants  of  a  great  Seneca-Iro- 
quois Indian  culture.  Studies  are  now  be- 
ing made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  an  Indian 
destination  area  done  with  all  the  quality 
and  cultxu-al  depth  of  Williamsburg,  where 
travelers  could  spend  several  days  learning 
about  America's  great  Indian  heritage.  Such 
a  destination  would  have  great  appeal  to 
foreign  visitors  who  seem  to  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  In  observing  oiir  Indian  cul- 
ture. 

President  Kennedy  has  recently  issued  a 
call  to  all  Americans  to  travel  in  the  United 
States  in  1964.  His  proclamation  was  moti- 
vated by  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
attain  a  better  balance  between  outgoing 
American  toxu-ists  and  incoming  foreign 
visitors. 

The  situation  Is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
American  automobile  manufacturers  a  few 


years  ago.  At  that  time  Imported  Euro- 
pean cars  were  capturing  an  Increasing  share 
of  the  U.S.  market.  I  doubt  if  a  Presidential 
proclamation  at  that  time,  calling  for  Amer- 
icans to  buy  domestic-made  cars  would  have 
had  any  appreciable  effect.  Certainly  the 
Detroit  automakers  did  not  call  for  such 
action.  What  they  did  do  was  to  Improve 
the  product.  They  made  both  an  economy 
line  for  the  mass  market  and  a  luxury  line. 
Including  most  of  the  refinements  of  the 
European  models,  fcH*  the  high-income  mar- 
ket. 

Through  product  Improvement  the  auto- 
makers recaptured  their  straying  customers. 

This  is  the  path  I  believe  our  travel  indus- 
try should  be  following,  and  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  both  government  emd  Industry  to 
determine  the  proper  roles  each  shotild  play. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  President  would  be 
better  served  if  he  would  call  on  the  travel 
industry,  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  to  set  about  im- 
proving our  domestic  travel  destination  areas 
so  that  they  could  compete  In  api>eal  with 
any  place  in  the  wcM-ld.  Oiu-  resorts  need 
facilities  avaUable  in  enough  diversity  of 
price  ranges  to  suit  aU  income  segments  of 
our  population. 

Where  will  we  find  the  leadership  in  the 
travel  Industry  to  finance  the  research  and 
prototype  development  which  could  lead  the 
way  toward  improved  travel  destination 
areas?  Who  will  profit  most  from  Increased 
travel  caused  by  the  creation  of  new,  excit- 
ing places  to  go,  and  things  to  see? 

Last  year  the  public  spent  930  billion  for 
new  and  used  cars,  $16  billion  tor  gas  and 
oil,  93.7  billion  for  tires,  tubes,  and  auto  ac- 
cessories. A  total  of  950  billion  was  spent 
for  all  passenger  transportation  of  whlcdi  86 
percent  could  be  attributed  to  private  auto- 
mobile travel. 

If  each  UjS.  automobile  were  driven  an 
average  of  just  3  additional  miles  per  day 
during  1964  It  would  mean  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  percent  in  the  miles  driven 
per  year  by  the  average  car.  This  would 
mean  an  Increase  in  spending  of  at  least  $3 
billion  for  automobile  transportation  tHant 
and  I  may  be  underestimating  by  as  much 
as  a  billion.  Additional  billions  would  be 
spent  for  goods  and  sw  vices  purchased  as 
p&rt  of  this  additional  travel. 

Clearly  the  automotive,  tire,  and  oil  In- 
dustries have  a  major  stake  in  the  travel 
business.  They  have  another  great  advan- 
tage in  their  organizations  which  enables 
them  to  operate  at  the  community  level 
through  a  network  of  oil  marketers  and  auto- 
mobUe  dealers. 

Another  great  factor  In  the  domestic  travel 
industry  Ls  the  State  government.  Many 
States  get  more  than  30  percent  of  their  tax 
revenue  from  retail  firms  and  Individuals  In 
the  travel -serving  businesses.  Some  States 
get  considerably  more.  It  has  been  said  that 
almost  any  tourist  business  which  brings 
out-of-town  visitors  into  a  ccMnmunlty  is 
profitable  to  the  ccmununity  and  pn^ltable 
to  the  State.  The  dlfllcult  thing  to  find  Is  a 
local  toiirlst  business  which  Is  also  prcrfl  table 
to  its  owner. 

The  third  major  beneficiary  of  the  domes- 
tic travel  business  is  the  Fedwal  Oovem- 
ment. Not  only  does  It  derive  substantial 
tax  revenue  from  retail  firms,  manuf actiorlng 
and  producing  companies,  and  individuals  In 
the  travel-serving  businesses,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  two  of  its  major  current  problems 
involves  improvement  in  the  product  of- 
fered by  our  domestic  travel  industry. 

Our  International  b<aance-of-payinents 
dUQcultlee,  resulting  in  a  continuing  out- 
fiow  of  gold  can  be  attrlbirted  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  causes,  but  unfortunately  the  rapid 
increase  In  the  number  of  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad  puts  the  spotlight  on  the  so- 
called  travel  gap.  This  present  gap  of  $1.4 
billion  (the  difference  between  what  our 
tourists  spend  abroad  and  what  foreign  tour- 
ists   spend    in    this    country)    continues    to 
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widen.  Part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem 
U  (1)  to  make  the  United  States  such  an 
appecOlng  deatlnatlon  that  it  will  attract 
hordes  oi  forelcn  v\»iion.  and  (2)  to  improve 
our  domestic  destination  areas  so  that  more 
future  UB.  travelers  will  vlalt  within  the 
United  States.  We  should  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  afford  a 
substantial  travel  gap  and  that  these  tour- 
ist expendltvires  provide  the  dollars  which 
are  used  by  other  nations  to  buy  the  export 
products  of  our  farms  and  factorlee. 

In  addition  to  product  Improvement  there 
Is,  of  course,  the  large  task  of  promoting  and 
selling  our  product  and  pricing  It  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  available  market.  For  ex- 
ample: the  present  advertising  and  promo- 
tion budget  available  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's US.  Travel  Service,  for  attracting 
more  forelg^n  visitors  to  our  country.  Is  piti- 
fully Inadequate  for  the  task  It  now  faces. 
The  legislative  ceiling  of  (4.7  million  on  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  budget  should  be  raised 
to  a  more  realistic  level. 

The  other  major  Government  problem  is 
the  continuing  high  rate  of  the  unemployed 
in  the  United  States.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
a  service  industry  such  as  travel  provides  the 
exact  type  of  employment  which  meets  the 
present  needs.  Most  of  the  Jobs  in  the 
domestic  travel -serving  industries  are  such 
that  unskilled  and  semiskilled  personnel  can 
be  easily  trained  for  the  work.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  being  displaced  by  automa- 
tion. 

When  our  grandfathers  were  young,  the 
pioneering  and  leadership  In  developing  our 
great  resorts  was  assumed  by  the  railroad  In- 
terests. 

For  example,  here  In  the  East  the  railroads 
and  various  tycoons  who  made  their  for- 
tunes from  railroad  land  speculations,  played 
major  roles  In  developing  Atlantic  City, 
Saratoga,  Newport,  Bar  Harbor,  Palm  Beach, 
Hot  Springs,  the  Poconos.  the  Catskllls,  and 
Niagara  Palls.  The  Canadian  railroads  built 
a  chain  of  major  hotels  across  Canada.  The 
European  railroads  followed  the  same  pattern 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  change  from  the  railroad  to  the 
privately  owned  car  for  major  means  of 
transportation,  the  travel  Industry  lost  the 
services  of  a  large  strongly  financed  Industry 
Interested  In  providing  new  and  exciting  des- 
tination areas  tailored  to  suit  the  needs  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  travelers. 

The  new  automobile  traveler  was  entirely 
different  from  the  railroad  passenger.  He  was 
mobile.  Instead  of  remaining  for  weeks  in  a 
single  place  he  roamed  over  the  countryside 
like  a  gypsy.  If  the  weather  was  bad  he 
failed  to  show  up.  If  he  disliked  his  destina- 
tion he  could  easily  return  home.  The  car 
made  It  possible  to  own  a  vacation  home  in 
a  resort  area  and  do  most  of  his  traveling  be- 
tween his  two  homes. 

With  no  one  to  take  the  leadership  in 
planning  our  travel  destination  areas  the 
new  resorts  often  appeared  as  a  confused 
honky-tonk  collection  of  motels,  neon-lit 
drlve-ln  restaurants,  souvenir  shops,  and 
various  catch-penny  attractions. 

This  does  not  have  to  happen.  Research, 
planning,  and  zoning  can  create  resort  areas 
which  will  meet  modem  needs  and  compete 
with  the  best  that  can  be  offered  by  other 
countries. 

Urban  renewal  projects  can  restore  older 
areas  to  their  original  charm  and  unique 
character  and  give  them  a  real  reason  for 
existence. 

But  first  we  need  In  Industry  and  In  Gov- 
ernment some  focal  point  for  the  direction 
and  execution  of  the  research  and  planning. 
We  need  to  know  the  proper  roles  to  be 
played  by  both  industry  and  Government. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  the  past  few  years 
there   have  been  rumors   that   the  oil   and 


automotive  Interests  In  this  country  were 
about  to  form  a  National  Travel  Council 
which  would  include  a  research  and  planning 
staff  and  which  in  turn  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  guidance  to  local  grassroots 
travel  councils  at  the  community  level. 
Such  a  development,  if  properly  organized 
and  financed,  would  certainly  be  an  historic 
development  of  great  significance. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  In  our  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  centralized  tourist 
departments  with  the  responsibility  for  en- 
couraging the  improvement  of  our  travel 
destination  areas  as  a  source  of  great  poten- 
tial in  future  economic  development. 

If  you  go  to  Washington  today  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  problem  of  Im- 
proving our  domestic  travel  plant  It  is  Im- 
possible to  find  any  one  agency  Involved  In 
what  Saturday  Review's  William  Patterson 
calls  "The  Big  Picture."  There  is  a  de- 
partment to  promote  foreign  travel  to  this 
country,  another  department  to  encourage 
outdoor  recreation.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  encouraging  farmers  to  build 
campsites.  Interior  Is  helping  Indian  reser- 
vations to  create  tourist  attractions.  ARA 
Is  lending  money  for  tourist  development  in 
distressed  areas.  Interior  has  national 
parks  and  agrlcult\ire.  national  forests.  The 
Conunerce  Department  establishes  transpor- 
tation policy  and  so  do  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent agencies.  We  badly  need  some  cen- 
tral coordinating  body  which  can  at  least 
think  about  the  overall  state  of  o\ir  domestic 
travel  industry.  It  should  focus  on  travel 
and  tourism  as  well  as  outdoor  recreation. 
If  such  an  agency  had  only  a  research  and 
planning  function  and  provided  a  central 
point  where  Industry,  Federal  Government, 
and  State  governments  could  meet  to  dis- 
cuss their  common  travel  problems,  much 
could  be  accomplished. 

WHT     HAS     AMXEICA     DXVZLOFXD    SO     MANT     IN- 
FERIOE   TKAVZL    DESTINATION    AKZAS7 

Although  conditions  in  various  sections  of 
our  country  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  hard 
to  offer  many  generalizations,  the  following 
reasons  apply  to  the  majority  of  oiu*  tourist 
destination  areas: 

1.  At  the  local  level  the  travel  Industry 
Is  invisible.  Local  entrepreneurs  may  be 
In  the  oil  business,  the  automobile  business, 
the  restaurant  business,  the  motel  or  hotel 
business,  the  retail  shop  bvisiness,  but  few 
people  admit  to  being  In  the  travel  business. 

a.  At  the  community  level  there  Is  no 
strong  local  organization  or  public  consensus 
which  focuses  on  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  developing  and  maintaining  an  attractive 
totally  Integrated  destination  product. 

3.  The  short,  2-  or  3 -month  tourist  season 
In  most  areas  Is  Insufficient  to  Justify  In- 
vestment In  top-quality  facilities.  Because 
of  the  short  tourist  season  the  individual 
entrepreneur  may  be  able  to  make  a  small 
profit  by  investing  In  cheap  construction, 
keeping  bis  service  at  a  minimum,  charging 
high  prices,  and  using  the  most  highly  vis- 
ible neon  signs  or  billboards  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  passing  motorist. 

4.  If  we  are  to  have  successful  hlgh-qual> 
ity  destination  areas,  a  way  must  be  found 
to  attract  visitors  for  at  least  a  7-month 
season. 

5.  Local  real  estate  developers  In  resort 
areas  within  3  hours  driving  time  of  major 
urban  centers  find  a  ready  market  for  we^- 
end  homes.  These  developers  buy  up  all  of 
the  waterfront  property  or  property  with 
particularly  attractive  views  of  interesting 
surroundings.  They  then  squeeze  as  many 
homesltes  as  possible  into  the  best  loca- 
tions, with  the  end  result  that  the  original 
charm  of  the  area  Is  destroyed. 

6.  Because  of  the  invisible  nature  of  the 
travel  business,  most  of  the  tourist  Income 
flows  Into  the  hands  of  a  wide  variety  of 


service  and  retail  firms  which  feel  no  re- 
sponsibility for  travel  development.  These 
beneficiaries  seldom  share  In  the  cost  of 
such  essentials  as  promotion,  maintenance 
of  attractive  surroundings,  celebrations,  fes- 
tivals, cultural  attractions,  and  other  en- 
deavors which  are  so  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lengthening  the  travel  season. 

7.  Unlike  foreign  travel,  the  travel  agent 
can  derive  only  a  minimum  reward  for  sell- 
ing domestic  travel.  Most  agents  spend  the 
major  share  of  their  time  selling  foreign 
tours. 

WHAT  ACTION  CAN  THIS  COUNTRY  PROPEXLT 
TAKE  TO  STAKT  A  TXENO  TOWARD  IMPROVED 
TRAVEL    DESTINATION    ARXASf 

1.  The  ultimate  solution  must  be  devel- 
op>ed  at  the  local  community  level.  The 
organization  and  education  of  the  local 
travel  community  requires  leadership.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  oil  and  automotive 
Industries,  together  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  seem  to  be  In  the  best 
position  to  provide  this  leadership. 

2.  We  need  research  and  economic  studies 
to  provide  the  statistical  data  needed  to  make 
the  travel  industry  visible.  Until  we  can 
provide  the  evidence,  the  travel  Industry  will 
remain  an  Invisible  sleeping  giant.  We  need 
basic  data  for  the  community  level  and  for 
the  Federal  level.  We  need  travel  expendi- 
tures within  the  subject  area  and  expendi- 
tures of  visitors  to  the  area.  We  need  the 
proportion  of  total  retail  and  service  trade 
within  the  area  attributable  to  travel.  Also 
the  number  of  firms  serving  travelers,  the 
employment  attributable  to  travel,  and  the 
contribution  of  travel  service  and  transport 
to  tax  revenues  at  county.  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

3.  The  most  Important  requirement  for  a 
successful  destination  area  Is  a  long  season. 
Adding  a  few  months  to  the  season  can  have 
a  remarkable  effect  on  the  profits  of  the 
travel-serving  firms.  There  are  a  number 
of  ways  to  accomplish  this  which  are  familiar 
to  all  who  have  observed  the  programs  of 
the  more  successful  tourist  destination  areas. 
I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing and  rewarding  future  programs,  in- 
volving State  and  Federal  Government  sup- 
port would  be  In  activities  which  will 
Increase  the  length  of  the  season  In  selected 
travel  destination  areas. 

4.  We  must  preserve  and  even  exaggerate 
our  regional  differences.  We  must  preserve 
and  cherish  the  unique  cultural  heritages  of 
each  region.  We  must  restore  some  of  the 
pageantry  to  our  American  life.  Well  con- 
ceived and  enforced  zoning  In  both  rural  and 
urban  areas,  preservation  of  unique  natural 
or  manznade  attractions,  use  of  trees, 
fiowers.  ponds  and  fountains,  shrubs  for  In- 
creased beauty,  all  are  Important. 

5.  Weekend  or  year-round  homes  can  do 
much  to  Improve  the  economy  of  resort  areas 
If  properly  controlled  and  zoned.  The  $40 
billion  Interstate  highway  program  Is  radi- 
cally changing  the  time-relatlonship  between 
urban  areas  and  resort  destinations.  An 
apartment  in  the  city  and  a  home  In  a  resort 
area  is  now  within  the  reach  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  population. 

6.  We  need  to  use  a  larger  share  of  State 
and  Federal  tax  funds,  derived  from  travel 
activity,  for  the  Improvement  of  facilities 
which  cannot  be  provided  on  an  economi- 
cally feasible  basis  by  private  Industry.  We 
should  also  use  tax  Incentive  devices  and  low 
Interest  long-term  loans  to  encourage  more 
private  firms  to  provide  needed  tourist  facili- 
ties. 

7.  State  legislative  action  bn  the  Monday 
holiday  plan  is  long  overdue. 

8.  The  love  of  a  vacation  at  bargain  prices 
Is  one  or  the  most  powerful  motivating  fac- 
tors. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
make   large    transportation  expenditures   to 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  taste  the  luxury 
and  good  service  found  In  Spain  at  remark- 
ably low  prices.  Other  thousands  will  Jour- 
ney to  Hong  Kong  to  spend  a  few  days  shop- 
ping. It  Is  not  the  total  cost  of  the  trip  that 
counts  but  the  feeling  that  for  a  short  time 
one  can  enjoy  a  life  of  luxury  with  good 
service  at  a  bargain  price.  Can  we  discover 
any  way  to  make  this  possible  in  America? 
Florida  does  this  in  certain  seasons.  Las 
Vegas  can  offer  reasonable  prices  in  attrac- 
tive surroundings  because  of  Its  gambling 
earnings.  If  we  were  wTlters  of  science  fic- 
tion we  might  conceive  of  some  new  econom- 
ic Invention  which  would  permit  Inhabitants 
of  our  east  coast  to  buy  anything  on  the 
west  coast  at  half  price  and  vice  versa.  This 
would  be  sure  to  start  a  transcontinental 
trafic  boom. 

To  summarize  these  rather  rambling  re- 
marks It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  vast  unex- 
plolted  economic  potential  In  our  domestic 
travel  market.  To  tap  this  potential  we  need 
a  much  greater  effort  In  research  planning, 
and  leadership  from  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, directed  toward  product  Improve- 
ment. By  "product "  I  mean  our  domestic 
travel  destination  areas. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  travel  In- 
dustry Is  to  find  ways  to  make  our  travel 
Industry  more  Tlslble  statistically  at  the 
community  level,  the  State  level,  and  the 
Federal  level.  With  proper  understanding 
of  the  economic  power  of  the  travel  indus- 
try, it  should  be  possible  to  organize  Its  vari- 
ous segments  so  that  we  can  systematically 
study  and  develop  the  type  of  product  which 
will  have  a  far  greater  appeal  to  the  public 
than  now  exists.  We  also  need  much  new 
study  to  define  the  proper  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  assisting  In  the  developnmt  of  our 
travel  Industry. 

With  a  better  domestic  travel  product,  and 
resulting  Increased  travel,  we  will  be  In  a 
position  to  provide  Jobs  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  unemployed,  attract  an  increasing 
number  of  foreign  visitors  as  a  step  toward 
Improving  our  balance-of-payments  position, 
and  Improve  the  economies  of  many  sections 
of  the  United  Statee  where  farming  and  man- 
ufacturing industries  are  not  practical  an- 
swers to  the  problem  of  underdevelopment. 

A  travel  subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  could  render 
a  most  valuable  service  to  this  Nation  by 
providing  one  of  the  missing  links  In  our 
present  travel  structure — an  official  congres- 
sional instrument  for  the  ooUeetlon  of  In- 
formation on  which  new  legislation  of  a  nec- 
essary and  desirable  nature  can  be  based. 


TEXAS  GOV.  JOHN  CONNALLY'S 
SPEECH  COMMENTED  ON  BY 
EDITOR   OP  BAPTIST  STANDARD 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  9jA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmam]  may  extend 
hi£  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  Xrom 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATBiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  October  16,  1963,  issue  o£ 
the  Baptist  Standard  discussed  a  recent 
speech  made  by  Gov.  John  Connally,  of 
Texas,  to  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Texas, 
Order  of  Eastern  Star.  The  Governor's 
address  was  concerned  with  the  moral 
status  of  our  citizens,  and  he  referred  to 
the  McOuffey's  Readers  used  by  Ameri- 
can pubLc  school  students  as  textbooks 
in  the  earlier  generations.  In  this  oon- 
nection.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a 


copy  of  McOuflfey's  Fifth  Reader  which 
recently  came  to  my  attention  contained 
excerpts  from  the  works  of  great  Ameri- 
can and  British  poets  and  statesmen,  and 
also  excerpts  from  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
articles  on  the  Bible,  one  of  which  is 
entiUed  "The  Bible  the  Best  of  Classics." 
Governor  Connally 's  reference  to  this 
school  text  of  a  bygone  day  and  his  con- 
cern with  public  education  and  morality 
are  indicative  of  his  knowledge  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  American  people 
and  of  our  great  and  precious  historical 
heritage.  The  editorial  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
James,  editor  of  the  Baptist  Standard, 
is  as  follows: 

GOVERNOB  CONNALLT  AMD  OUK  MORAL  STATUS 

Regardless  of  one's  religious  or  political 
afflliation  he  should  be  grateful  that  the 
chief  administrative  officer  in  Texas  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  moral  decline  of  this 
generation.  In  addressing  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Texas,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  Gov. 
John  Connally  discussed  our  moral  status 
and  urged  that  the  public  schools  set  aside 
a  period  each  day  for  the  teaching  of  simple 
morality.  He  recalled  that  in  an  earlier  day 
the  McGuffey  Readers  used  by  students  may 
not  have  been  sophisticated  but  that  they 
did  leave  some  lasting  moral  Impressions 
that  could  be  used  today. 

Two  weeks  earlier  this  editor  spent  almost 
an  hour  with  him  at  his  request.  The  entire 
time  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  this 
problem  and  what  can  be  done  about  It. 
Earlier  that  day  he  had  met  with  a  nximber 
of  ministers  and  business  and  professional 
men  and  laid  on  them  the  burden  he  feels 
for  the  moral  uplift  of  the  entire  State.  We 
Imagine  every  man  who  talked  with  him 
that  day  felt  as  we  did  that  this  man  ia 
deeply  and  definitely  concerned  about  what 
is  happening  to  our  youths  and  their  elders. 

The  Standard  agrees  with  him  that  our 
scientific  progress  will  avail  little  \i  we  lose 
sight  of  spiritual  values.  The  Nation  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  Communists  who 
have  vowed  to  destroy  the  American  system 
of  government  and  economics.  Governor 
Connally  reminded  the  women  that  spiritual 
corruption  will  make  this  or  any  nation  an 
easy  prey  for  them.  History  verifies  this 
statement.  One  has  but  to  look  back  at  the 
ancient  records  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  know 
that  Immorality  heralds  national  destruc- 
tion. Americans  who  fought  in  two  world 
wars  came  back  to  say  that  Prance's  Im- 
morality prepared  the  way  for  the  German 
invasion.  Every  nation  that  forgets  God  and 
the  decencies  of  life  paves  the  road  to  its 
own  downfall.  The  Governor  has  thrown  out 
the  challenge.  Surely  the  Lord's  people  will 
respond  and  do  something  about  It.  Can 
any  Christian  be  narrow  enough  to  charge 
this  to  politics? 

We  cannot  Imagine  any  child  of  God  re- 
fusing to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  load  that 
the  level  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life  may 
be  lifted  above  the  muck  and  mire  where 
so  many  Texans  now  live.  With  the  help 
now  offered  by  the  Governor  and  some  other 
leaders  of  state  we  can  bring  back  to  Texas 
a  type  of  textbook  and  public  school  cur- 
riculum that  will  produce  a  proper  balance 
between  knowing  things  and  doing  right.  If 
we  will  add  to  this  the  right  Influence  In 
the  homes  and  the  churches,  God  may  help 
us  save  our  State  and  Nation.  Otherwise,  It 
Is  goodbye  to  American  democracy. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY  RECEIVES 
1963  CHARLES  CARROLL  AWARD 

Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


fnan  New  York  fMr.  Kkwb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pcrtnt  In  the 
Rboord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaLn  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objecUoa. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  November  2,  1963,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Representative 
James  J.  Dxlaney,  of  New  York,  received 
the  1963  Charles  Carroll  Award.  This 
new  and  high  honor  which  has  come  to 
Jim  Dslaney  is  fitting  recognition  of  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
coimtry,  to  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  whom  he  represents 
so  capably,  and  to  his  church.  An  out- 
standing Catholic  layman.  Representa- 
tive Delaney  has  been  an  active  and  de- 
voted worker  In  many  humanitarian 
causes  and  hets  been  a  leader  in  the  un- 
ending pursuit  of  justice  and  equality  for 
all. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing press  release  issued  In  connec- 
tion with  the  award : 

The  Honorable  Jakes  J.  Dklamzt,  VS.  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  Democrat,  from  the 
Ninth  District,  New  Tork,  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  director,  respec- 
tively, of  the  New  Tork  World's  Pair,  has 
been  designated  as  the  recipient  of  the  1963 
Charles  Carroll  Award.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll  ton,  out- 
standing American  Catholic  layman  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
by  Anthony  P.  Cognata,  faithful  navigator 
of  the  Charles  Carroll  General  Aaaembly. 
fourth  degree  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  Charles  Carroll  Award  is  presented  to 
Congressman  Delakst  as  best  typifying  the 
example  of  Charles  Carroll  In  the  service  of 
church,  cotmtry,  and  community.  The  pres- 
entation win  take  place  at  the  annual  fourth 
degree  ball  to  be  held  In  the  main  ballroom 
of  the  Hairy  Hudson  Hotel.  Saturday  eve- 
ning, November  2.  1963. 

THC  KBciFirirr 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Congressman  Dk- 
uufKT  attended  Bryant  High  School  and  St. 
John't  University.  School  of  Law,  where  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in  1931. 
In  June  of  this  year  his  alma  mater  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa,  "because  he  has  been 
'useful  to  himself,  to  his  neighbors,  and  to 
the  public'  for  more  than  three  decades  and 
in  an  admirable  manner."  He  is  married 
and  has  a  son,  a  graduate  of  Providence 
OoUege  now  attending  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Member  of  the  law  firm  of  Danahy  ic 
Delaney,  the  recipient  was  also  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Queens  County  from  1936 
to  1944.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  T9th  Congress,  was  reelected  to  the 
Slst,  and  has  served  contlntiously  ever  since. 
He  is  presently  third  rankiog  mei.aber  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  Investigation  of  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  foods  and  cosmetics.  His  efforts  resulted 
In  the  enactment  at  the  food  additive  law 
oS  1958,  for  which  he  was  given  the  Humani- 
tarian Award  by  the  National  Health  Pedera- 
tion. 

Congressman  Dki.amkt  serves  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  National  Democratic  Club, 
is  a  member  of  the  Civil  Center  Club  of 
Brooklyn.  Queens  County  Bar  Association, 
Capitol  Hm  First  Prlday  Club,  Uaooln  Coun- 
cil No.  813  at  tbe  Knlghto  of  Oolmnlius.  and 
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QUMoiboro  IiOdfft  Mb.  t7t  of  the  B*n«v(^nt 
*  ProUctlT*  Or«ir  or  Bks. 

Ho  luM  boon  honored  by  the  SUubon  So- 
ciety for  owtrtonrtlnf  work  la  iftiletlon  and 
has  boon  tho  rodplont  ot  the  Diiabled  Votor- 
ana'  and  ARSPA  Awmrdf.  In  February  of 
thla  year  ho  rooelTod  a  special  award  from 
the  Catholic  Tooth  Orfanlzatlon  for  hla 
"unwavering  purralt  of  the  prlndplee  of 
juatlce  on  bohalf  of  American  youth." 

In  recfunlMlng  the  Honorable  Jambs  J. 
DzLAKXT.  the  Charles  Carroll  Aasembly  pays 
tribute  to  an  exemplary  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican Catholic  layman. 

Submitted  by: 

Donald  T.  Kellares, 

Publidtjf  Ctiairman. 

Plubuimo,  N.7. 


CIVIL  RIOHTS 


llr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosxvklt]  may 
exteiKl  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKS  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Ira  H. 
Nunn,  Washington  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Restaurant  Association,  stating 
that  organization's  position  with  regard 
to  two  titles  of  the  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill. 

The  Restaurant  Association  has 
adopted  "a  strong  policy  of  opposition  to 
title  n.  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion, and  to  title  VII,  the  section  which 
establishes  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  replied  to  Mr.  Nunn, 
as  representative  of  the  association,  tak- 
ing issue  with  the  organization's  position 
regarding  these  specific  provisions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  policy  stand  of  the  organ- 
ization is  precipitate  and  imwise.  The 
stand  of  the  organization  is  not  against 
equal  opportunity,  but  rather  asserts 
that  progress  can  only  be  made  on  the 
local  level.  In  fact,  the  association 
claims  to  have  achieved  widespread  suc- 
cess in  volimtary  integration.  This  posi- 
tive position  is  to  be  commended.  Cer- 
tainly voluntary  action  is  preferential  to 
coerced  action. 

However,  the  position  of  the  organiza- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  claims  of 
progress,  ignore  the  realities  of  the  day. 
If  peaceful,  lawful  procedures  are  not 
established  which  will  allow  for  redress 
of  grievances,  other  forms  of  protest  will 
multiply. 

Since  the  association,  with  admirable 
wisdom,  recognizes  the  validity  of  the 
claims  for  equal  treatment,  would  it  not 
be  Judicious  to  support  a  procedure  de- 
veloped to  secure  that  goal  with  mini- 
mum turmoil  in  the  streets? 

I  recommend  to  the  association  a  re- 
reading of  this  legislation  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  procedures  provided 
for  securing  the  rights  to  equal  access 
to  Dubllc  accommodations  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportimlty.  Reconsider  the 
choice  and  reevaluate  the  conclusion. 

The  letter  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  and  my  reply  thereto  are  at- 


tached for  the  interest  and  consideration 
of  the  Members: 

NOTXMBB  4,  1963. 

Mr.  IBA  H.  Numr, 

Washington   Counsel,   National    Restaurant 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Svmi:  lliank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  November  1,  1963.  relating 
the  policy  poeltlon  taken  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Restaxirant  Asso- 
ciation In  oppoeltlon  to  titles  II  and  VII  of 
the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 

The  ajssoclatlon  holds  that  It  has  no  desire 
to  Impede  or  restrain  the  rights  of  any  cltl- 
aen.  It  further  advocates  that  progress  In 
equal  rights  be  left  to  voluntary  cooperation 
on  the  local  level.  Presumably  this  means 
that  the  association  foresees  progress  In  equal 
Job  opportunity  and  access  to  public  accom- 
modations without  regard  to  race  on  the 
local  level.  I  am  afraid  that  I  don't  foresee 
such  progress  within  any  acceptable  period 
of  time  In  such  places  as.  for  example,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  Also,  In  numerous 
areas  of  the  North  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment Is  manifest  and  progress  slow. 

What  are  the  true  alternatives?  I  see 
them  as  peaceful,  judicial  process  to  seciue 
the  Inalienable  right  to  be  treated  with  dig- 
nity or  more  demonstrations  in  the  streets 
with  the  concomitant  violence  of  the  extrem- 
ists as  a  repressed  minority  seeks  to  redress 
grievances. 

Certainly  no  one  wishes  to  see  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  Increase  merely 
for  its  own  sake.  But  Is  not  the  alternative 
to  leave  the  situation  in  a  vacuxmi  created 
by  a  lack  of  local  leadership  in  many  areas? 
What  will  happen  within  those  vacuums? 
What  sacrifice  of  himian  rights  or  human 
life?  Far  better  to  protect  human  rights 
and  the  life  and  property  of  all  Involved  by 
a  clear  and  immediate  delineation  of  lawful 
behavior.  Such  Is  the  purpose  of  HJl.  7152, 
including  Utles  II  and  vn. 

Thank  you  again  for  writing  to  me  to  in- 
form me  of  your  association's  views  on  this 
very  vital  proposed  legislation. 

All  beet  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  Rooskvklt, 

Chairman. 

National  RxsTAuaANT  Association, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  1, 19€3. 
The  Honorable  James  Rooszvslt. 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  CoNcaxssMAN  Roosxvxlt:  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  1963,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  met  and 
adopted  a  strong  policy  of  opposition  to  title 
n.  the  public  accommodations  section  of 
HJl.  7152  (amended),  and  to  title  Vn,  the 
section  which  establishes  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  These  proposals  pro- 
vide an  unprecedented  and  undesirable  ex- 
tension of  Federal  control  over  private 
business. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association  has 
no  desire  to  impede  or  restrain  the  rights  of 
any  citizen.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  the  asso- 
ciation's firm  belief  that  the  realization  of 
these  rights  will  come  only  through  volun- 
tary cooperation  on  the  local  level.  Indeed, 
through  a  policy  of  encouraging  voluntary 
Integration,  the  National  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation has  rapidly  achieved  widespread  suc- 
cess in  this  area. 

The  public  accommodations  features  of 
the  bill  and  the  establishment  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  provide 
no  meaningful  guarantee  of  constitutional 
rights.  Instead,  by  subjecting  private  busi- 
ness to  xinneceesary  harassment  and  by  en- 
abling the  Federal  Government  to  exert  more 
control  oy9T  individual  rights  and  over  pri- 
vate business,  the  proposals.  If  enacted,  oon 
only  result  In  the  diminution  of  free  enter- 


prise and  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
citizens. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  Is  opposed  to  the  pubUc  accom- 
modations and  the  Fair  Bnployment  Prac- 
tices Commission  provisions  of  the  bill,  HJi. 
7152.  as  amended. 

Respectfully  yours, 

IKA  H.  NCNN, 

Washington  Counsel. 
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PROGRAM  IN  APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAINING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevblt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  copy  and  analysis  of 
a  Joint  survey  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia apprentices  by  color  and  trade  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  Malcolm  C.  MacKinnon, 
acting  chairman.  District  of  Columbia 
Apprenticeship  Council.  The  survey  was 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Apprenticeship  Council  and  the 
Commissioners'  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations to  determine  the  extent  of  racial 
integration  within  local  apprenticeship 
programs  and  to  establish  a  factual 
foundation  for  determination  regarding 
progress  in  this  area. 

For  the  interest  and  consideration  of 
the  Members  I  am  attaching  this  cor- 
respondence and  my  reply  thereto  to 
these  remarks. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  survey 
terminated  officially  on  July  1,  1963. 
Subsequently  changes  in  the  total  num- 
ber and  the  number  of  Negroes  involved 
in  these  apprenticeship  programs  have 
occiured.  Where  such  changes  indicate 
a  serious  attempt  to  abolish  racially 
discriminatory  practices,  the  changes  are 
to  be  commended.  Where  no  serious 
attempts  to  implement  a  genuinely  non- 
discriminatory policy  have  been  made, 
the  persons  responsible  had  better  give 
this  a  second  thought. 

A  situation  which  perpetuates  the 
gross  imbalance  in  group  participation 
which  Is  manifested  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  apprenticeship  programs  is  of 
the  utmost  seriousness.  In  an  area  in 
which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Negro  an  11.7  percent  rate  of 
Negro  participation  cannot  continue. 
Further,  organized  labor  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  be  outpaced  by  unorga- 
nized labor  in  the  process  of  removing 
racial  barriers.  Progress  must  be  made 
and  this  cannot  continue  to  be  token 
progress. 

NOVKMBSB   1,    1963. 

Mr.  Malcolm  C.  MacKinnon, 
Acting  Chairman, 
District  of  Columbia 
Apprenticeship  Counctl. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  MacKinnon:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
Joint  survey  ol  Dlstriot  of  Columbia  appren- 
tioas  by  ocrior  and  trade  through  July  1. 
1993. 


The  indications  of  the  survey  data  are  en- 
couraging to  the  degree  that  they  show  re- 
cent progress  towards  increasing  Negro  in- 
volvement In  apprenticeship  programs.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Apprenticeship  CouncU 
Is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  elim- 
inate racial  discrimination  in  local  appren- 
ticeship programs.  Similarly,  labor  groups 
and  employers  utilizing  apprentices  are  in- 
creasingly demonstrating  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  this  subject  and  are  deserving  of 
recognition  for  this  indication  of  concern 
for  equal  employment  opportunity. 

In  aU  fairness  and  objectivity,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  relative 
progress  of  individual  employers  as  con- 
trasted to  the  labor-management  Joint  Ap- 
prenUceship  Committees  (JAC).  The  fact 
that  nearly  a  third  of  apprentices  registered 
with  individual  employers  are  Negro,  as  com- 
pared with  8.6  percent  of  those  registered 
under  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees, 
is  a  particularly  distressing  conunent  regard- 
ing the  JAC  programs.  The  6.6  percent  figure 
representing  Negro  involvement  in  buUding 
trades  apprenticeship  programs  under  Joint 
Labor-Management  Conunlttees  is  inexcus- 
ably low  and  represents  tokenism  of  a  most 
Ineffecttial  and  effete  character. 

While  the  selected  trades  of  bricklayers, 
printer-oompoeltors.  bookbinders,  operating 
engineers,  cement  masons,  bindery  workers, 
auto  mechanics,  pastry  cooks,  and  optical 
technicians  have  made  a  relatively  impres- 
sive record,  other  trades  as.  for  example,  car- 
pentry, electrical  workers,  pipefitters, 
plumbers,  sheet  metal  workers,  asbestos 
worlters,  painters,  and  staUonary  engflneers 
have  an  abysnua  record.  The  progress  since 
July  1.  1963  among  the  JAC  programs  of  the 
electrical  workers,  plumbers,  and  carpenters 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  must  proceed 
much  further  along  this  path  to  avoid  the 
epithet  ot  "tokenism." 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  gained  from 
this  survey,  which  Indicates  that  11.7  percent 
of  the  apprentices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, registered  under  the  Bridges-Randolph 
District  of  Columbia  Apprenticeship  Act  ot 
1946,  are  Negro,  is  that  there  Is  both  room 
and  necessity  for  considerable  improvement. 
It  Is  my  firm  hope  that  this  report  will  be 
used  as  a  point  of  departure  for  much  greater 
Integration  of  apprenticeship  programs  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  through  efforts  of  the 
Apprenticeship  CouncU.  labor  unions,  and 
employers. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  };Qurs. 

Jamks  Rooskvclt. 

Chairman. 

IProm  Oovernment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Commissioners'  CouncU  on  Hu- 
man Relations.  District  of  ColumbU  Ap- 
prenticeship CouncU] 

NuMBiB  or  Nnuto  Arpaurricxs  nc  tkk  Di»- 

TUCT  or  OOLVMBIA  INCULASB 

Approximately  11.7  percent  of  the  ap- 
prentices In  the  District  of  Columbia,  regis- 
tered under  the  Bridges-Randolph  District 
of  Columbia  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1946.  are 
Negro,  according  to  a  surrey  Just  completed 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Commissioners'  CouncU  on  Human 
Relations  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
prenticeship Council. 

The  sxirvey,  undertaken  to  determine  the 
extent  of  Negro  involvement  in  apprentice- 
ship programs,  shows  the  statxis  of  appren- 
tices as  of  July  1,  1963.  The  surrey  covered 
1.844  of  the  1,893  apprentices  who  were  reg- 
istered as  of  that  date.  Of  the  total  of  1,844 
included  In  the  survey,  216  or  11.7  percent 
Were  Negro. 

Members  of  the  Joint  committee  that  su- 
pervised the  study  were  Dr.  R.  Frank  Jones; 
chairman.  Dr.  C.  J.  Nuesse,  and  George  K.  O. 
Hayes,    members ,   of    the     Conunlsslonen* 
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CotmcU  on  Himian  Relations;  WUUam  F. 
Nelson,  vice  chairman.  Malcolm  C.  MacKin- 
non, and  Robert  L.  Wearring,  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Apprenticeship 
Council. 

Assisting  In  the  study  were  Gino  J.  Slml, 
executive  secretary  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Apprenticeship  Council,  Paul  M.  Rilling, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commissioners' 
Council  on  Himian  Relations,  and  their 
staffs. 

The  survey  data  Indicates  a  more  wide- 
spread use  of  Negro  apprentices  by  individ- 
ual employers  than  by  labor-management 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees.  Most  of 
the  individual  employers  covered  are  non- 
union shops. 

Nearly  a  third,  29.2  percent,  of  apprentices 
registered  with  Individual  employers  were 
Negro,  as  compared  with  8.5  percent  of  those 
registered  under  the  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committees.  The  exact  figtires  show  74 
of  263  apprentices  In  individual  shops  as 
Negro;  142  Negroes  among  1,691  registered 
with  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees. 

In  the  building  construction  trades,  the 
target  of  recent  apprenticeship  desegrega- 
tion efforts  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
total  of  96  of  1,230  apprentices  were  Negro, 
or  7.8  percent.  BuUding  trade  apprentices 
under  Joint  Labor-Management  Conunlttees, 
however,  numbered  62  Negroes  out  of  a  total 
of  1.128  apprentices  for  a  percentage  figure 
of  bJS  percent. 

In  releasing  the  results  of  the  survey,  the 
committee  noted  that  although  July  l  was 
the  survey  termination  date.  Joint  Appren- 
ticeship Committees  have  reported  a  num- 
ber  of  Negro  apprentices  registered  since 
that  time.  For  Instance,  the  survey  shows 
two  Negro  apprentices  with  the  Electrical 
Workers  JAC  as  of  July  1;  there  are  now 
nine.  The  pliunbers  JAc  reported  two  Ne- 
gro apprentices  in  the  survey;  they  now  have 
seven.  The  Carpenters.  JAC  now  has  20 
compared  to  5  as  of  July  1.  The  Pipefitters 
JAC  has  registered  two  additional  Negro  ap- 
prentices, making  a  total  of  four. 

Trades  showing  a  relatively  high  propor- 
tion of  Negro  apprentices  were  bricklayers 
(with  14  Negroes  of  52  apprentices),  printer- 
compositors  (299  apprentices,  60  Negroes), 
bookbinders  (6  Negroes  of  16),  operating 
engineers  (96  apprentices,  18  Negroes),  ce- 
ment masons  (21  apprentices,  10  Negroes), 
bindery  workers  (40  apprentices,  10  Negroes).' 
auto  mechanics  (87  apprentices,  9  Negroes), 
pastry  co(As  (2  apprentices,  both  Negroes). 
optical  technicians  (8  apprentices,  6  Ne- 
groes). 

Individual  employers  r^x>rted  that  they 
had  trained  a  total  of  878  Negroes  during  the 
6  yean  prior  to  1963.    The  JACS  reported  a 


total  of  64  Negro  apprentices  trained  during 
the  same  period. 

Finai.  Rxx>oaT  or  Joint  CoMMrrm  Sukvzt  or 
DzsTKiCT  OF  Columbia  Apprkntices  as  or 
JutT  1.  1963 

Herewith  final  report  on  special  survey  of 
apprentices  under  the  Bridges-Randolph 
District  of  Columbia  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1946  by  color,  conducted  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Commissioners  Council  on  Human  Relations 
and  the  District  of  Colimabia  Apprenticeship 
CouncU,  between  AprU  1  and  July  1,  1968. 

The  Joint  survey  was  proposed  at  the  No- 
vember 21,  1962,  meeting  of  the  Commission- 
ers Coiincil  on  Human  Relations  at  which 
representatives  of  the  District  of  Col\imbia 
Apprenticeship  Council  had  been  invited  to 
review  mutual  problems. 

At  the  Apprenticeship  CovmeU's  quarterly 
meeting  of  Pebnjary  16,  1963,  the  coxmcU 
agreed  to  the  survey  If  approval  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
District  of  Col\m:ibla  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. The  Apprenticeship  CoxmcU  Chairman, 
John  R.  Evans,  designated  Vice  Chairman 
M.  C.  MacKinnon,  Robert  L.  Wearring,  WU- 
Uam F.  Nelson,  and  Gino  J.  Slml,  secretary. 
as  the  Apprenticeship  CouncU  members  to 
meet  with  Vice  Chairman  R.  Frank  Jones, 
Francis  H.  McGulgan  and  Prof.  C.  J.  Nuesse. 
and  PaiU  M.  Rilling,  director,  appointed  by 
Chairman  Aaron  Goldman  for  the  OouncU 
on  Human  Relations  to  draft  plans  for  the 
survey  as  soon  as  approval  had  been  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Secretarv  of 
Labor. 

By  letter  dated  Febniary  26,  the  Joint  sur- 
vey was  approved  by  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
president.  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  on  March  4,  similar  ap- 
proval came  from  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  F.  Hennlng. 

On  May  21.  the  Joint  committee  met. 
elected  Dr.  Jones  chairman,  Mr.  Nelson  vice 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Rilling  secretary,  and 
approved  a  questionnaire  and  a  press  r«leaEe 
announcing  the  Joint  siu-vey.  On  April  1. 
questionnaires  with  a  letter  from  Aaron  Gold- 
man (chairman.  Commissioners  CouncU  on 
Human  Relations)  were  maUed  to  66  Joint 
apprenticeship  committees  with  programs 
approved  by  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  Ap- 
prenticeship CoxincU. 

On  April  26,  questionnaires  with  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Goldman  were  sent  to  917 
Individual  employers  with  certified  programs. 
On  June  21,  additional  questionnaires  were 
maUed  to  JAC's  and  employers  who  had  not 
responded.  The  final  figures  were  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Joint  Survey  Commit- 
tee on  October  3,  1963,  and  released  to  the 
pubUc.    The  final  results: 


Questionnaires 

Total  ap- 
prentices 

NeiTO  ap- 

Negro  ap- 
prentices 
stnne  19S7 

Sent 

RepliM 

JAC» 

ludivlchial  sbaps„    .. 

•17 

K 

616 

l,flW 
261 

142 
74 

29.2 

M 

TotaL 

vn 

671 

1,844 

216 

1L7 

m 

Note.— Individual  sbops:  No  replies,  «1:  no  appnntlees. 
21.    Total  wHh  apprwtSe*.  1S4  riMps!  -i'p««««bs, 

Joint  survey  of  apprentices  in  District  of 
Columbia  as  of  Julg  1.  1963— Joint 
apprenticeship  committees  (JACs) 


811;  out  ofbuslness  or  moved  oat  of  District  of  Columbia, 

Joint  survey  of  apprentice*  in  Diatrict  of 
Columt>ia  at  of  July  J,  1H3— Joint 
apprenticeship  committee*   {JAC'*)— Con. 


JACs 


Nsgro 

aroren- 


1.  Carpentry 

2.  Coinmbta  Typo  No.  101... 
S.  Etoctrioal  Workm  No.  36. 
4.  Pipefitters  No.  602 


JAC's 

Ifl 

Neuro 

appren- 

tioes 

8.  Operating  Engineers  No.  77 

J.  StaUonary  EnfinMrs  No.  99 

7.  PluBber8No.6 

«.  Sbeet  Metal  Workers  No.  MB_.. 

H 
96 
M 
7T 

18 

6 
2 

8 
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Joint  aurtwy  o/  uppr^nticet  in  DUtriet  of 
Columbia  m»  of  JtO^  1.  li9*-Jolmt 
apprenticeaMp   committees  (JAC'») — Con. 


Joint  tUTvey  of  •pprentieet  In  District  of 
Cotumbia  m»  of  Juig  1.  2H3—Individuml 
employera — Continued 


JAC« 


10. 

u. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
IS. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2ft. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
2V. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
3>. 
34. 
3ft. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
4ft. 
4«. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
90. 
61. 
82. 
S3. 
64. 
ftS. 


Iron  Workers  No.  8 

Bindery  Workers  No.  43 

K»bosu»  Workers  No.  M — 

BrlckUyers  .No.  l.._ 

Painters  Coandl  No.  SI 

SloiM  Ifaioitf  No.  3 

Bodmen  No.  am . .. 

leathers  No.  9 

Cement  Ma«>ns  No.  806 ~. 

Photoenfravers  No.  17 

Bakers  No.  117. 

Plasterers  .No.  08 

aUxters  -No.  063 

Web  Pressmen  No.  6 

Bookbinders  No.  4 

Bricklayers  No.  4. 

PreMmen  No.  72 

Iron  Stwpmen  No.  486 

Machinists  No.  193 

Mailers  No.  20 

Auto  Me«b&nieB  No.  1488. 

Tile  Setters  .No.  3 

Si^i  Painters  No.  112V 

Stone  Cutters  of  North  America.. 

Electrotypers  No.  17 

Barbers  No.  230 

Preasmen  No.  1 — 

Stercotypers  No.  10- 

Meatcutters  No.  393 

Lltbo«rapbers  No.  13  (Independ- 
ent)  

Painters  No.  1831. 

Linemen  No.  70 

BolVermakers  No.  818 

TaUors  No.  118 

Cooks  No.  210 

.\mrrlcan  Line  Builders 

BoUenuakers.  S.E 

Otaskn  .No.  963  (shops) 

Ktoctrical  Workers  No.  aS  (R).... 

Preaa  Assistants  No.  42 

Preasmen  No.  361 

Otfset  Art.  No.  S30 

Columbia  Typo  No.  101 

Photoentravers  No.  17 

Mailers  No.  20 

Stereotypers  No.  10 

Web  Pressmen  No.  6 


Total 

apnrwi- 

tkM 


88 

40 
31 

ao 

ao 
as 

28 

33 

21 

21 

17 

17 

M 

14 

13 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 


Necro 

appren- 

tkies 


2 
10 


1 

'io 


Total. 


i.m 


142 


«  See  item  31. 

*  See  Item  3. 

>  Merged  as  Pressmen  No.  72  JAC. 

<  Job  shops  JAC's  shown  under  newspaper  JAC's. 

NoiB.— Total  apprentices  reported  by  JAC's  was  1^1, 
of  whom  142  or  8.0  percent  ware  Negroes.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  JAC's  had  also  trained  S4  Nejro 
appr«ntic««  between  1067  and  1062. 

None  of  ttaa  JAC's  listed  above  hare  kept  records  ol 
apprentices  by  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Joint  survey  of  apprentices  in  District  of 
Columbia  as  of  July  1,  1963 — Individual 
employers 


Trade 


-» 


1.  Electricians 

2.  Plumbcrs-plpefltters 

3.  Auto  mechanics 

4.  Stationary  engineers 

6.  Machinists.- 

6.  Bricklayers 

7.  Business  machine  mechanics 

8.  MUlworkers 

0.  Optical  technicians 

10.  Sheet  metal  workers 

11.  C8rpent*rs 

12.  Pressmen  (all  types).._ 

13.  Lithographers — . 

14    Pipefitters  (refrigeration) 

15.  Locksmiths 

16.  Reinforcing  rodmen 

17.  Draftsmen 

18.  Dental  technicians ... 

19.  Photographers 

H)    Electricians  (signal) , 

il.  Electronic  technicians 

22.  Lathers 

23.  Bakers 

'U.  Pastrv  cooka. 

25.  BookbhMlers 

28.  Electric  motcr  repatamen 

27.  Cabinetmakers 

28.  Upholsterers 

2S.  Sosle  seryfcxmen 

30.  Sewing  machine  mechanic 


36 

36 

28 

17 

17 

U 

10 

10 

8 

7 

8 

6 

5 

4 

4 

S 

S 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Negro 
appren- 
tices 


12 
7 
7 

a 

2 
2 
1 


Trade 


31.  Motorcycle  mechanics... 

82.  Shoemakers 

S3.  Autoglailers 

34.  Pafaiters  (iMilMiog) 

38.  Eumltore  flnlstaers 

36.  Piaoo  toners 

87.  Haam  stresses . . ._ 

38.  Talkjrs 

30.  Auto  body  repairmen 

40.  Printer-compositors 

41.  Sign  painters 

42.  SaJe  technicians 

43.  Camna  repairmen 

44.  Maintenance  mechanics. 


Total. 


Total 

tlMS 


351 


Neiio 


74 


Non.— Total  apprentices  reported  by  Individual 
empk>yers,  258.  ol  whom  74  or  20.2  percent,  were  Nsfro. 
These  employers  also  rvportwl  that  278  .\»>groM  were 
registered  as  apprentices  with  them  during  the  period 
1987  through  1962. 


FISCAL  IRRESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL   AVIATION   AGENCY 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  made  statements  from  the 
floor  of  this  House  pointing  out  the  gen- 
eral fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Specifically,  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1963,  I  made  a  speech  in  this 
House  in  which  I  submitted  certain 
statements  made  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Poritzky 
showing  the  waste  In  the  FAA.  These 
statements  were  quoted  in  an  article  in 
the  publication  Aviation  Daily  in  Its  June 
6,  1963,  issue.  The  gist  of  this  article  Is 
that  the  cost  of  navigational  aids  is  rising 
sharply  and  most  of  the  blame  can  be 
attributed  to  FAA's  methods  of  procure- 
ment and  construction.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Poritzky  pointed  out  that  the  FAA 
costs  are  in  some  cases  10  times  more 
than  industry  costs  for  the  same  equip- 
ment. 

Now  another  trade  publication  has 
cited  these  same  statistics  to  point  out 
the  almost  unbelievable  skyrocketing 
costs,  overspending  and  poor  judgment 
in  the  FAA's  airways  program.  The  text 
of  this  article  which  was  printed  in  the 
September  1963  issue  of  Flying  follows: 
NAVAID  Costs 

An  almoet  unbelievable  recitation  on  sky- 
rocketing costs,  overspending  and  poor 
judgment  in  the  PAA's  airways  program  was 
presented  recently  by  Slg  Poritzky  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association. 

Poritzky's  data  revealed  that  the  FAA,  In 
many  cases,  is  paying  five  or  six  times  more 
for  electronic  and  visual  navigation  aids  than 
airlines  and  State  governments  which  use 
similar  equipment  sold  on  the  open  market, 
and  built  to  commercial  standards.  In  ad- 
dition, h«  pointed  out  that  the  commercial 
equipment  had  proven  to  be  j^ai-a>^eUable 
as  FAA  onlts  which  receivMconslderably 
more  maintenance.  ^" 


Some  examples  of  current  FAA  policy  for 
the  purchasing  and  housing  of  airways  eqtilp- 
ment  which  were  cited  by  Poritzky  are: 

The  FAA  Is  now  paying  a  total  of  818,300 
fc«-  a  runway  end  Identification  light  system 
(RKIL)  consisting  of  two  light  fixtures,  with 
appropriate  houalngs  and  two  fiaahlng  lights 
Inalde.  The  State  of  Minnesota  spends  83.000 
for  lights  to  serve  exactly  the  same  purpose. 

A  76-m.c.  fan  marker,  with  Its  building  and 
antenna,  coeU  the  FAA  $25,800.  A  dual- 
equipment,  commercial.  7S-m.c.  marker,  sold 
by  Wilcox  Sectrlc  and  mounted  on  two  ordi- 
nary telephone  poles,  costs  the  State  of 
Nebraska  about  83.260. 

The  FAA.  in  1962.  budgeted  more  than 
860,000  for  one  of  Its  limited  remote  com- 
munications outlets.  A  commercial  facility, 
built  by  ARINC.  serving  a  similar  function 
for  an  airline,  costs  less  than  815.000.  in- 
cluding Its  building  and  all  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. 

The  total  available  operating  time  for  FAA 
communications  facilities  of  the  type  de- 
scribed just  above  was  listed  by  the  agency 
as  00.08  percent  In  1002.  The  ARINC  equip- 
ment was  available  00.4  i>ercent  of  the  time. 
The  FAA  operates  a  single  TVOR  station  at 
Rlverton.  Wyo..  which  cost  8115340  total. 
The  State  of  Nebraska  operates  a  single 
TVOR  facility  at  Alnsworth  for  which  It  paid 
$15,041  total.  The  FAA  facility  last  year 
had  an  availability  of  08.17  percent  while 
the  State  facility  was  In  operation  08.14  per- 
cent of  the  time.  An  astounding  rtse  has  also 
been  experienced  In  the  cost  of  larger  FAA 
facilities  in  the  last  3  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1060.  the  agency  estimated  that  an  XLS 
facility,  all  electronic  equipment  and  build- 
ings, cost  $104,000  to  get  Into  op)eratlon.  In 
this  fiscal  year  the  FAA  seta  the  price  at 
$276,460.  an  Increase  of  42  percent  In  only  3 
years.  There  has  been  no  radical  Improve- 
ment or  change  In  IL8  equipment  which 
can  account  for  the  cost  Jump,  and  the  over- 
all UJ3.  commodity  price  Index  has  risen 
only  2.7  percent  In  the  same  length  of  time. 
It  Is  a  difficult  mattar  to  contend  that 
Poritzky  has  no  understanding  of,  or  ajra- 
pathy  for  the  Oovernment  engineer  and 
manager.  In  his  talk,  he  pointed  out  time 
and  again,  that  he  knew  of  no  FAA  employee 
working  on  the  airways  who  was  not  dedi- 
cated to  providing  a  superior  system  with  the 
highest  possible  reliability.  He  pointed  out 
many  reasons  why  he  believed  that  costo  had 
risen  as  they  have.  These  Included:  the 
Federal  Government's  elaborate  procurement 
policies  which  are  Intended  to  be  fair  to  all 
contractors,  yet  to  protect  the  Government 
from  the  unscrupulous  bidder:  Government 
personnel  policies  which  are  enlightened  and 
good  for  the  individuals  Involved,  but  which 
unfortunately  cost  money,  split  design  re- 
sponsibilities In  which  the  engineer  who 
writes  the  specifications  for  electronic  equip- 
ment Is  not  responsible  for  ita  operation  or 
maintenance — his  only  task  Is  to  get  the 
"best"  possible  equipment  without  consid- 
eration for  cost  In  other  areas;  and.  over  the 
years  conservative  specifications  often  are 
laid  upon  conservative  specification  and  the 
cost  inevitably  rises. 

The  best  summation  of  Poritzky's  re- 
marlcs  is  that  the  FAA  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  a  "boss"  when  it  comes  to  buying  airways 
equipment  and  housing  It.  A  number  of 
groups  within  FAA  are  at  liberty  to  add  to 
the  specifications  Usta  for  equipment  and 
buildings  and  the  result  is  a  "gold-plated" 
Job.  For  Instance,  the  trlnunlngs  In  the 
FAA's  navigation  aids  buildings  have  run  the 
buildings  up  to  about  50  percent  of  the  total 
facility  cost,  and  In  some  cases  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  building  Is  76  percent  of  the 
total.  This  compares  to  a  building  cost  of 
less  than  20  percent  In  commercial  facilities. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  understand  If 
Poritzky's  alarming  yet  reasoned  and  tem- 
perate dlsciisslon  does  not  bring  some  posi- 
tive action  from  the  FAA  to  overhaul  ita  sys- 
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tam    and    to    Institute    a    stronger    central 
management  control  over  the  buUdlng  of  the 

airways. 

These  figures  are  truly  astounding.  Is 
It  not  curious  that  the  FAA  pays  a  total 
of  $18,200  for  a  nmway  end  identifica- 
tion light  system,  while  the  State  of 
Minnesota  pays  only  $3,000  for  a  light 
system  serving  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose? Is  it  not  curious  that  the  FAA 
pays  $25,800  for  a  75-m.c.  marker,  with 
its  building  and  anteiuia,  while  the  State 
of  Nebraska  pays  $3,250  for  exactly  the 
same  thing?  Is  it  not  curious  that  the 
FAA  paid  $116,340  for  a  single  TVOR 
station  at  Rlverton,  Wyo.,  while  the 
State  of  Nebraska  paid  only  $15,941  for 
a  TVOR  facility  at  Alnsworth? 

These  charges  have  been  made  before. 
They  have  been  made  by  responsible  per- 
sons and  associations  intimately  related 
to  the  air  industry.  To  my  knowledge 
they  have  never  been  refuted.  Appar- 
ently, the  Administrator  chooses  to  ig- 
nore these  criticisms.  What  are  we  to 
assume  from  the  fact  that  the  Adminis- 
trator ignores  the  charges  that  he  is 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money,  that  FAA 
costs  are  skyrocketing,  that  his  adminis- 
tration is  spending  too  much,  that  he 
himself  is  exercising  poor  judgment?  In 
view  of  his  position  as  a  servant  of  the 
people,  presumably  answerable  for  his 
actions  in  office,  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  charges  are  true.  He  refuses  to  an- 
swer or  deny  the  charges.  I  conclude 
that  if  he  had  the  answers  he  would 
present  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  illustrates  not 
only  that  the  Administrator  has  exer- 
cised poor  judgment  in  the  instances 
mentioned.  These  facts  when  taken  to- 
gether, show  a  propensity  for  poor  judg- 
ment. They  show  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  decisionmaking 
mechanism  within  the  FAA.  They  indi- 
cate that  the  Administrator  either  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  exercise  good  judg- 
ment. 

An  example  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
facts  relating  to  the  agreement  an- 
nounced on  October  23, 1963,  between  the 
Federal  Government,  United  Airlines  and 
Trans  World  Airlines  in  connection  with 
the  midair  collision  of  December  16, 1960. 
over  New  York  City.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  UJ3.  Government 
agreed  to  pay  24  percent  of  whatever 
damages  are  fixed  in  lawsuits  growing 
out  of  the  crash.  United  Air  Lines  and 
Trans  World  Airlines  will  pay  61  and  15 
percent,  respectively. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  Is. 
in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Times,  that 
it  represents  "a  reluctant  about-face"  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  tragedy  of  December  16.  1960, 
was  the  worst  civil  air  disaster  of  all 
times.  All  128  persons  in  the  2  planes 
were  killed,  as  well  as  6  persons  on  the 
ground  where  the  wreckage  came  down. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  FAA 
made  its  own  immediate  investigation 
of  the  accident,  imder  the  direction  of 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  who  became  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  soon  after  the 
accident  occurred.  Whether  this  inter- 
nal Investigation  was  a  sincere  attempt 
to  pinpoint  the  cause  of  the  tragedy  so  as 


to  take  corrective  action  to  avoid  it  hap- 
pening again,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
an  attempt  to  whitewash  the  part  played 
by  the  FAA  in  the  crash  may  be  deter- 
mined by  reading  the  self-serving  state- 
ments contained  in  the  FAA  report: 

Air  traffic  control  procedures  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  catise  of  the  accident. 

Air  traffic  control  personnel  oi>erated  in 
accordance  with  established  procedures  and 
were  not  negligent  In  any  performance  which 
could  be  related  to  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

These  FAA  findings  should  be  con- 
trasted with  the  following  admissions  by 
FAA  air  traffic  control  personnel  made 
under  oath  during  the  7  months  of  depo- 
sitions that  were  taken  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  three-way  agreement  de- 
scribed above.  These  depositions  were 
taken  in  connection  with  the  lawsuits 
that  were  filed  against  the  two  airlines 
and  the  Federal  Government  by  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims  of  the  crash.  Among 
the  departures  from  the  rules  on  how  air 
traffic  should  be  handled,  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  Times,  were: 

1.  Failure  to  make  proper  use  of  codes  that 
make  it  easier  to  match  planes  with  radar 
blips. 

2.  Failure  to  make  proper  use  of  signal 
llghta  by  which  one  controller  notifies  an- 
other that  a  plane  is  being  instructed  to 
call  him  by  radio. 

3.  Relaying  an  incorrect  routing  for  the 
DC-8  Jet  from  one  controller  to  another. 

4.  Falling  to  Instruct  the  crew  to  turn  the 
jet's  radar-beacon  equipment  to  the  code 
number  for  jete  t>ound  for  Idlewlld. 

6.  Failure  of  the  area  controller  in  han- 
dling the  ORS  (general  railway  signal) 
llghta.  These  llghta  were  used  to  notify 
approach  control  that  a  particular  plane  was 
being  told  to  change  radio  contact  from  area 
control  to  approach  control. 

6.  Failure  of  the  area  controller  in  turn- 
ing his  radar-t>eacon  equipment  to  the  wrong 
code. 

7.  Failure  of  the  area  controller  In  not 
radioing  ahead  to  the  approach  control  that 
the  jet  would  arrive  at  Preston  via  Colta 
Neck  rather  than  along  V-123. 

Yet,  the  FAA  internal  report  would 
have  us  believe  that  none  of  these  fail- 
ures actually  occurred.  And  for  many 
months  the  Administrator  has  stead- 
fastly maintained  that  the  FAA  is  com- 
pletely without  fault  in  the  accident  and 
that  therefore  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  agree  to  pay  any  of  the  dam- 
ages ultimately  fixed  in  the  lawsuits 
growing  out  of  the  crash. 

This  has  been  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator :  the  FAA  is  completely  with- 
out fault;  the  FAA  did  nothing  wrong  in 
connection  with  the  accident;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances agree  to  pay  any  percentage 
of  the  damages  which  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  crash. 

Such  stubbornness  must  be  condemned 
for  at  least  two  reasons : 

First,  it  caused  the  Government  to 
waste  over  $100,000  of  the  people's 
money. 

Second,  it  suggests  that  the  Adminis- 
trator is  too  proud  to  admit  a  mistake. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  such  pride 
went  only  before  a  personal  fall  on  the 
part  of  the  Administrator.  I  fear  that 
such  pride  and  inflexibility  has  already 


led  to  the  fall  of  a  good  many  aircraft 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  a  good  many 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently  announced 
agreenent  was  actually  identical  to  the 
one  proposed  many  months  ago  and 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  Administrator. 
His  refusal  to  heed  the  advice  of  the 
Government  attorneys  who  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  a^ee  to 
pay  24  percent  of  whatever  damages  are 
fixed  in  the  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the 
crash  caused  the  taking  of  15,000  pages 
of  depositions  over  a  period  of  7  months 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $100.- 
000  of  taxpayers'  money.  Finally  the 
Attorney  General  himself  had  to  override 
the  Administrator's  decision  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  article  in  Plying  says  that  the  FAA 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  "boss. "  I  agree 
that  the  FAA  as  well  as  the  air  traffic 
program  suffers  from  the  lack  of  some- 
thing. In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  lack  of 
good  judgment. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETIQUETTE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  name  has  again  been  mentioned  in 
a  highly  personal  manner.  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  editorials  and  news- 
paper columns : 

(From  RoU  Call,  Oct.  30,  1063] 

CONCRESSIONAI.    ETIQUXTTS 

It  appears  as  though  every  time  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  fair  chance  to  make  some 
C;alns  in  the  Congress,  they  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  blow  it. 

A  return  to  the  dread  days  of  McCarthylsm 
seems  to  be  one  unfortunate  strategy  being 
employed,  and  deplorable  development  It  is. 

A  freshman  Republican  from  Texas,  the 
youngest  Member  of  the  House,  has  been 
engaged  in  a  speaking  tour  of  vilification 
against  his  colleagues.  The  gist  of  the 
hatchet  man's  attaclcs  \b  the  old  McCarthy 
line  that  becatise  they  voted  contrary  to  his 
views,  they  are  "pinkoe" — and,  by  insinua- 
tion, probably  worse. 

This  ill  becomes  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Despite  his  standing  as  the  youngest  legis- 
lator in  the  legislature,  he  cannot  be  ex- 
cused on  grounds  of  immaturity.  He  is  old 
enough  to  know  better. 

In  the  Congress  Itself,  etiquette  and  cotur- 
tesy  prohibit  the  reference  to  any  Member 
by  name.  A  coUeague  Is  referred  to  as  "the 
gentleman  from  such-and-such  a  State." 
Personal  attacks  are  frowned  upon  and  sel- 
dom occur. 

The  young  Congressman,  Representative 
Kd  Fokkmak  of  Texas,  yesterday  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  powerful  punch  In  the  shoulder 
just  outalde  the  House  Chamber.  The  donor. 
Representative  Hzmxt  Oonzalkz,  also  of 
Texas,  had  been  verbally  attacked  by  Foaz- 
MAN  in  a  speech  in  Houston,  Oonzalxz'  home 
grounds. 

FoRKBCAM  did  not  strike  back,  but  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  can't  Imagine  an  in- 
telligent adult  and  a  Member  of  Congress 
doing  a  thing  like  that." 
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Representative  Gonzalsz  well  oould  have 
replied  with  the  same  words. 

Invading  a  colleague's  home  ground  and 
playing  footsie  with  the  John  Birch  Society 
In  efforts  to  discredit  the  colleague  Is  cer- 
tainly no  more  commendable  than  slugging 
a  fellow  legislator  In  a  defense  of  principle. 

More  reprehensible  Is  the  letter  of  apology 
which  the  junketing  Congressman  wrote  to 
another  of  his  victims.  Representative  Ook 
EDWAaos.  a  liberal  Democrat.  Said  FoazMAM, 
"I  regret  that  the  news  people  reported  me  as 
describing  you  as  a  pinko.  I  retract  the 
statement  regarding  your  voting  record." 

After  sending  this  letter.  PoancAM  then 
explained.  "I  wrote  the  retracUon  to  keep 
from  being  sued  by  Sdwauw.  But  I  still 
say  he  Is  a  pinko." 

PoaxM AN  also  labeled  another  20  colleagues 
as  "pinko,"  to  date  without  physical  reper- 
cussions. 

Perhaps  Representative  Oomzauee.  in  phys- 
ically rebuking  young  PoRniAN.  believed  he 
would  ""let  the  punishment  nt  the  crime." 

But  who  wUl  be  hurt  most  by  this  type  of 
Irresponsible  campaigning  Is  the  Republican 
Party. 

(Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald,  Oct.  31.  1063] 

Th«  Hot  Coixas  or  Rxprxscntattvc 

Gonzalez 

It's  comforting  to  And  out  there  Is  enough 
spirit  left  in  Washington  for  a  Congressman 
to  throw  a  punch  at  a  fellow  lawmaker  and 
call  him  a  yellow-livered  sissy. 

Representative  Hxitst  Gonzaliz  got  sore 
when  he  was  accused  of  helping  the  Commu- 
nist cause.  So  he  caught  Representative 
Ed  PoaxMAir  out  In  the  hall  and  let  him  have 
one.  It's  too  bad  they  are  both  Texans  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  tendency  to  dismiss  the 
incident  as  Just  another  of  those  hot  air 
Jokes  you  hear  about  that  great  State. 

This  was  no  hot  air,  but  a  good  old- 
fashioned  American  hot  collar.  Moet  of  ovir 
Congressmen  would  have  called  on  their 
public  relations  staff  to  release  heated  state- 
ments to  the  pH-ess,  TV,  and  radio.  Repre- 
sentative GoNZALKz  may  have  affronted  the 
Imagemakers  with  his  pimch,  but  the  rest 
of  us  thought  it  was  great. 


[Prom    the   Beaumont   Enterprise.   Oct.   31, 

19631 

Not  All  Comxot 

The  Capitol  Hill  encounter  between  two 
Texas  Congressmen.  Representatives  Ed 
PoaaacAK  and  HnntT  B.  Oonzai.xe.  is  not 
without  comedy.  We  think  especially  of  the 
grandiose  explanations  given  the  press. 

We  don't  know,  of  course,  what  these  Lone 
Star  stalwarts  really  said  to  each  other.  And 
we  aren't  sure  that  either  Is  as  tough  as  he 
sounds — physically,  that  is. 

However,  the  trouble  between  the  Texas 
Representatives  has  a  serious  side  that 
should  be  pondered  by  all  Americans. 

Regardless  of  what  PoancAN  might  have 
said  or  meant  or  implied  In  commenting  on 
the  OoNZAjLiz  voting  record,  the  word  "Com- 
munist" Is  much  overworked  today  in  dis- 
cusslona  ot  the  motives  of  American  cltl- 
Bens — In  both  public  and  private  life. 

To  loosely  xise  the  word  is  xinfalr,  ungen- 
tlemanly  and  un-American.  Some  of  our 
concepts  of  patriotism  have  become  pretty 
ridiculous. 

[Prom  the  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Dally  News,  Oct. 
31,  1063] 
Not  Kiduno 
(By  Wallace  Kidd) 
I'm  for  this  fellow.  Hknbt  B.  Gonzalxz,  the 
Democratic  Congressman  from  San  Antonk>, 
Tex.    If  ED  PoaxMAjr,  a  RepubUcan  Congress- 
man from  OdsMa,  accepts  Oomai.as'  chal- 
lenge to  go  to  flst-clty.  I  may  even  apply  for 
the  Job  as  ring  sponge  boy. 


In  the  first  place,  PoaKicAW  had  no  business 
calling  GOMZAI.XZ  anything  that  could  brand 
him  a  Communist  or  a  pinko.  Since  he  did — 
which  apparently  Is  becoming  PoaucAv'a 
habit  when  he  wants  to  disagree  with  a  fel- 
low Congressman — Gonzalkz  felt  obliged  to 
take  a  swing.  Fortunately  for  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  punch  came 
just  outside  the  Chamber  rather  than  before 
a  nonpaylng  audience. 

Perhaps  there's  a  personal  feeling  favoring 
this  fellow.  GoNZAUZ.  Just  a  week  ago  yes- 
terday, while  enjoying  a  Wlckersham- bought 
steak  In  the  Capitol  House  restaurant,  a  smil- 
ing, pleasant  sort  of  man  walked  by  the  table. 
He  patted  our  vlctorlovui  Corgressman  on  the 
shoulder  and  was  seated  with  two  compan- 
ions at  an  adjoining  table.  Introductions 
were  exchanged  and  Congressman  Gomxaliz 
beamed  with  pleasure  when  I  recalled  hear- 
ing some  of  his  "reports  to  constituents"  on 
our  favorite  nighttime  car-radio  station. 
WOAI,  San  Antonio. 

Liking  GoivzALEz  or  not  liking  him  is  be- 
side the  point.  He  was  bom  in  San  Antonio 
47  years  ago.  His  father,  one  of  the  original 
colonists  of  the  State  of  Durango  in  northern 
Mexico,  fled  to  the  United  States  during  a 
revolution.  Gonzalxz'  background,  his  edu- 
cation and  law  degree,  his  service  as  mayor 
pro  tem  of  San  Antonio  and  his  other  public 
actions  are  completely  contrary  to  conunu- 
nlsm.  There  Is  quick  understanding  of  his 
aroused  anger  when  his  voting  record  was 
described  by  younger  and  bigger  Eo  Poamajr 
as  helping  the  Soclalist-Conomunist  cause. 

FoaEMAN  Is  typical  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  "super  patriots"  who  stir  up  Texas 
dust  with  a  platform  of  "think  as  I  and  be 
American;  think  differently  and  you're  Com- 
munist." Recently  he  called  another  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  a  "pinko"  but  withdrew  his 
remark  after  facing  threat  of  a  damage  suit. 
GoNZAL^  apparently  isn't  the  courting  type. 
He  feels  strongly  about  his  American  rights. 
If  it  takes  some  man-to-man  decisions,  he's 
ready. 

So  It's  In  the  Gonzal^  comer  well  be 
standing.  Our  first  advice  would  be  to  feint 
with  a  left,  which  apparently  is  what  Poas- 
MAjc  spends  his  time  looking  for.  Then, 
whammo.  A  solid  right,  smack  down  the 
middle.  It'll  be  go,  go,  go,  Goiizal,xz.  Not 
only  will  the  eyes  of  Texas  be  upon  you  but 
so  will  the  eyes  and  cheers  of  at  least  one 
Oklahoman. 


Amblim'  AxonND 
(With  Jim  Glasscock) 

When  Is  Congressman  Ed  Poezican  going 
to  start  representing  the  people  of  the  16th 
District  of  Texas  and  stop  meddling  In  the 
affairs  of  Representative  Hknbt  Gonzalkz 
of  San  Antonio  and  Representative  Don 
Edwaxos,  of  California? 

Porzmam  is  such  a  super-self-styled  pa- 
triot that  if  you^n't  agree  with  his  particu- 
lar political  philosophy,  he  labels  you  a 
"pinko." 

Ed  apparently  has  forgotten  the  words  of 
that  great  Republican,  Abraluun  Lincoln — 
this  Is  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

It  seems  to  tas  that  It  U  the  voters  of 
Gonzalxz'  congressional  district  who  should 
dictate  how  the  San  Antonlan  votes  and  not 
FosKMAN.  If  GONZAUEZ'  Constituents  dont 
like  his  voting  record,  then  they  can  vote 
him  out. 

Although  PoaxMAN  did  not  apologize  to 
Gonzalxz  after  their  flstlciiffs  In  Washington 
earlier  this  week,  he  did  write  a  letter  of 
retraction  to  Representative  Edwahos,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  a  former  FBI  agent  and 
a  millionaire  btislnessman. 

FoancAM,  in  a  speech  In  San  Diego,  was 
quoted  by  Scrlppe- Howard  newspapers  as 
saying: 


"If  you  had  an  outright  Leftist,  avowed 
Communist  (In  Congress)  you  wouldn't  be 
getting  any  different  kind  of  votes  than 
you're  getting  from  Don  Edwaxos." 

PoRXMAN,  threatened  with  a  law  suit  by 
Edwaxds,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
California  Congressman: 

"In  view  of  the  publicity  given  my  remarks 
In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  last  weekend,  causing 
embarrassment  to  you  personally,  I  regret 
that  the  news  people  reported  me  as  describ- 
ing you  as  a  pinko.  I  retract  the  statement 
regarding  your  voting  record. 

"Although  we  strongly  disagree  philo- 
sophically, a  description  of  this  sort  was  not 
in  the  best  taste  or  good  manners." 

Foreman  has  become  the  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  of  Congress.  He  constantly  has  failed 
to  present  a  constructive  program  for  either 
his  district  or  the  Nation. 

He's  simply  an  "aglnner"  and  even  If  it 
was  "good  he  wouldn't  like  it." 

Ed  is  an  affable  young  man,  but  he  Is  not 
the  man  to  represent  all  of  the  people  of 
the  16th  Congressional  District  of  west 
Texas. 

You'll  find  that  a  bunch  of  people  out 
here  who  voted  against  Ed  are  pretty  good 
Americans,  too. 

(From  the  Pensacola  (Pla.)  Journal,  Nov. 

1.  1963] 

Natural  Resentmknt 

Fisticuffs  are  not  the  best  way  to  settle 
an  argiunent,  on  or  off  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  yet  we  cannot 
blame  Representative  Henrt  Oonzal^  for 
righteous  Indignation  and  desire  to  vent  such 
Indignation  upon  his  loose-tongued,  young 
Republican  colleague.  Ed  FoaxMAN.  Both  are 
from  Texas,  Gonzalxz  from  San  Antonio  and 
Foreman  from  Odessa. 

Gonzalxz  naturally  resented  Foreman  say- 
ing in  an  Interview  that  Gonzalez  by  voting 
as  a  liberal  was  furthering  "the  Socialistic- 
Communist  cause." 

This  fallacious  contention  that  liberalism 
means  softness  of  communism  is  one  which  la 
flung  about  recklessly  by  many  confervatives 
to  smear  rather  than  to  voice  solid  arguments 
against  their  opponents  and  it  should  be 
halted,  even  if  one  has  to  resort  to  the  manly 
art. 

We  applaud  Gonzales  for  Issuing  the 
challenge. 


KENNEDY-RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEAL  A 
TRAQIC  MISTAKE  FOR  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(li4r.  HorvENl  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HoEViN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
prepared  statement,  together  with  some 
extraneous  matter  which  will  be  found 
complete  In  the  Rxcoro. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  all  of  the  time 
and  want  to  yield  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  has  now  become 
a  moot  question  because  the  tickertape 
tells  me  today,  imder  a  Moscow  heading, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khnishchev  de- 
clared tonight  he  has  ordered  Soviet  wheat 
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negotiators  In  ih»  United  States  "to  break 
off  talks  and  leave,"  if  the  Americans  insist 
on  discriminatory  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  annotmced  a 
profound  change  In  our  export  and 
foreign  policy  toward  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  her  European  satellites. 

President  Kennedy  has  told  the  Na- 
tion that  from  now  on  he  will  allow 
the  Commerce  Department  to  issue  ex- 
port licenses  to  grain  companies  and 
other  exporters  for  the  shipment  of  VS. 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  bloc  nations.  TTie 
President  also  stated  that  he  would  per- 
mit the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  subsidize  these  sales  to  the  Commu- 
nists by  selling  surplus  wheat  to  the  pri- 
vate U.S.  grain  trade  at  a  substantial  loss 
in  replacement  of  wheat  sold  directly  to 
the  Soviets.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture apparently  will  also  continue  to 
make  export  subsidy  payments  in  cash 
and  in  Icind  to  exporters  shipping  wheat 
to  the  Communists. 

Needless  to  say,  this  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  precipitated  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  and  serious  national 
debate.  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  or  opposition  to  the 
/  decision.  This  issue  is  not  a  partisan 
■^  matter  as  evidence  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
long to  the  President's  own  party  have 
Joined  the  growing  chorus  of  opposition 
to  this  deal.  Farm  organizations,  the 
press,  and  the  public  are  still  in  the  most 
part  not  fully  decided  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision. 

In  order  to  describe  my  position  on 
this  important  question  and  to  present 
the  opportunity  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  present  their  views,  I  have 
asked  for  this  qsecial  order.  Let  me  say 
at  this  point  that  I  feel  it  would  be  most 
unfortimate  for  a  logical  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  this  important  matter  if 
emotional  and  unreasonable  questions 
concerning  the  integrity  or  patriotism 
of  those  persons  either  supi>ortlng  or 
criticizing  the  President's  decision  were 
raised.  I  am  sure  that  such  a  situation 
will  not  develop  here  in  the  House  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  develop  in  the  debate 
within  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
President's  decision  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Communists  on  the  grounds  of  both  pol- 
icy and  execution.  I  believe  he  made 
the  decision  in  the  wrong  manner  by 
flouting  the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
and  I  believe  his  decision  was  wrong  on 
Its  merits.  In  any  event  he  should  have 
consulted  the  Congress. 

BACKOtOXTND  AND   HISTORY 

The  question  of  selling  subsidized  farm 
commodities  to  the  Soviets  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  has  been  with  us  for  a  number 
of  years.  Argument  in  support  of  such 
a  ix)licy  was  p>ersuasively  made  within 
the  administration  2Vi  years  ago  when 
the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a 
statement  on  June  22, 1961,  that  It  would 
issue  export  licenses  for  the  export  of 
subsidized  farm  commodities  to  Russia 
and  the  Europiean  bloc  nations.  The 
1961  Commerce  Department  action  was 
described  in  the  following  press  release 


from  the  TJS.  Department  of  Commerce 

and  news  article  from  the  Wall  Street 

Journal. 

n.S.  DzPAXTinENT  or  Commxrcs — Export  Li- 

CKNSiNG  or  Surplus  CoMMOornxs  to  East- 
bin  Exmopx  SoviKT  Bloc  Eased 

A  change  In  U.S.  export  licensing  policy  to 
permit  the  sale  of  subsidized  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  Eastern  Eurc^)ean 
Soviet  bloc  was  announced  today  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Department 
of  Conunerce. 

Under  the  new  policy,  BPC  wUl  consider 
for  approval  export  license  applications  to 
ship  U£.-subsidlzed  siirplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  East- 
ern Euroi>ean  countries  provided  they  are 
sold  for  convertible  ciurency.  The  new  pol- 
icy also  applies  to  commodities  acquired  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  stock  and  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts shipped  In  substitution  for  such  CCC 
comnaodlties.  Previously  only  those  surplus 
commodities  which  were  not  subsidized  and 
were  not  obtained  from  previously  owned 
governmental  stock  were  approved  for  export 
to  Eastern  Europe. 

The  change  in  licensing  policy  toward 
Eastern  Eiirope  does  not  affect  the  total  em- 
bargo against  exporta  of  U.S.  goods  to  Com- 
munist China,  North  Korea,  and  North 
Vietnam. 

It  also  does  not  affect  the  present  licens- 
ing policy  toward  Cuba  which,  except  for 
shlpmenta  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  is  to 
generally  deny  applications  to  export  sur- 
plUB  commodities  to  that  destination. 

In  submitting  applications  for  license  to 
ship  subsidized  surplus  conunodlties  to  all 
Eastern  European  Soviet  bloc  countries,  ex- 
porters wlU  be  required  to  supply  commlt- 
menta  from  the  Importers  in  the  bloc  coun- 
tries that  the  commodities  will  not  be  reex- 
ported to  another  destination. 

Some  of  the  subsidized  commodities  which 
could  now  be  considered  for  licensing  to 
Eastern  Exxrope  under  the  new  policy  Include 
feed  grains,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  cotton 
and  cotton  teztUes,  rice,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

All  subsidized  agricultural  commodities  are 
exportable  under  general  license  to  Poland 
and  free  world  countries  regardless  of  price 
or  method  of  payment. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  28.  1961] 
AcxNCT  Easxs  Ban  on  Aoricultural  Tradz 
WrrH   RussLA,  Eastern   Europxan    Satxi,- 
Lrrxs 

Washington. — llhiiB  Commerce  Department 
lowered  the  bars  on  agricultural  trade  with 
Russia  and  Ita  East  European  satellite 
nations  by  authorizing  sales  to  them  of 
U.S.  Government- owned  farm  siirplxisee 
and  commodities  subsidized  for  export, 
"nie  action  does  not  lift  the  ban  on  export 
of  such  goods  to  Red  China,  Cuba,  North 
Korea  or  North  Vietnam. 

The  new  policy  will  enable  U.S.  traders 
to  sell  European  Communist  countries 
wheat,  com,  bcu-ley,  oata,  rye,  dairy  producta, 
cotton,  rice,  and  other  commodities.  Pre- 
viously, agricultural  trade  with  aU  Red- 
dominated  countries,  except  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  was  limited  to  such  nonsurplus 
or  nonsubsidlzed  Items  as  tobacco,  soybeans, 
fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  livestock  products 
and  others. 

As  in  the  past,  all  deals  between  U.S. 
exporters  and  Conununlst  nations,  except 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  have  to  be  for  dollars, 
gold  or  other  convertible  currencies.  The 
Russian  ruble  Is  not  a  convertible  currency, 
but  the  U.8.S.R.  Is  known  to  hold  quantities 
of  gold  and  other  convertible  foreign  money. 


Some  International  financial  experto  In 
Washington  noted  the  Soviet  Union  lately 
has  been  seUing  gold  in  Western  Europe  for 
convertible  cvurencles,  which  are  used  to 
pay  for  imported  merchandise.  These  offi- 
cials said  the  Soviet  gold  reserve  probably 
gives  that  country  plenty  of  financial  re- 
sources to  buy  UjS.  farm  goods  under  the 
new  licensing  rule.  But  they  expressed 
doubt  over  the  financial  ability  of  some 
Eastern  European  satellite  nations  to  make 
heavy  purchases  without  Russian  help. 

CONSmEKEO  rOR  SOME  TIMX 

Officials  said  revision  of  the  trade  restric- 
tions had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  is  designed  to  Increase  U.S.  farm 
exporte  as  a  means  of  surplus  disposal. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  were  not  included 
in  the  new  export  order  because  they  have 
been  major  customers  for  U.S.  siupluses  for 
the  past  several  years.  Yugoslavia,  which 
broke  with  Stalin  In  1948,  is  not  regarded 
as  a  Communist  satellite  country  insofar  as 
U.S.  export  licensers  are  concerned.  And 
because  the  Poznan  riote  of  1966-^7  led  to 
a  more  liberal  Communist  nile  in  Poland, 
the  U.S.  lowered  trade  barriers  m  an  effort 
to  woo  Poland  away  from  Russia  and  to 
obtain  an  observation  post  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  via  an  exchange  of  trade  attach^ 
with  Poland. 

U£.  exports  to  Russia  have  been  largely 
nonagricultural.  In  1960  only  $38  million 
worth  of  goods  were  sold  by  U.8.  traders  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  that  amount  only 
$2  million  represented  farm  goods. 

OUTCRT  CAUSXD  RXSTRICTXON 

Restriction  on  agricultural  trade  with  the 
Conununlst  nations  were  clamped  on  In  19S4 
as  a  result  of  public  and  congressional  out- 
cry over  a  U.S.  proposal  to  sell  a  portion 
of  Ito  900-mlUlon-pound  hoard  of  butter 
and  cheese  to  Russia.  The  objection  was 
that  because  exports  of  dairy  producta  are 
subsidized,  the  Communists  could  buy 
American  butter  and  cheese  at  lower  prices 
than  U.S.  consumers. 

The  Government  pays  exporters  a  subsidy 
on  many  U.S.  farm  producta  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  price -propped  domestic 
prices  and  lower  world  market  prices.  Thus, 
U.S.  people  pay  one  price  and  recipient 
nations  a  lower  price  for  subsidized  com- 
modities sold  abroad. 

The  new  trade  policy  will  allow  U.S.  traders 
to  compete  with  such  countries  as  Canada 
and  Australia  for  grain  deals  with  European 
Communist  nations.  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia and  others  have  been  shopping  In  the 
free  world  for  grain  to  take  the  place  of 
normal  shlpmenta  from  Russia,  known  to 
be  In  short  supply.  Additionally,  all  of 
Euroi>e  ordinarily  buys  quantities  of  grain, 
soybeans,  and  rice  from  China,  but  China  Is 
suffering  farm  production  difficulties  for  the 
third  year  In  a  row  and  has  reduced  exporte 
sharply.  UJS.  officials  declined  to  speculate 
on  the  export  potential  which  might  result 
from  the  trade  policy  revision. 

Please  note  that  the  news  story  alludes 
to  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sell 
surplus  farm  commodities  to  Russia  in 
1954. 

The  reaction  of  Congress  to  this  policy 
was  immediate  and  adverse.  Some  22 
bills  were  Introduced  to  prevent  these 
subsidized  sales.  Authors  included  the 
following  Members  of  Congress:  Mr. 
Hoeven,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  St.  George,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Norblad,  Mr.  Scherer.  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Devlne,  Mr.  King  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Roudebush,  Mr.  Teague  of  California, 
Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio, 
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Mr.  ToUefson.  Mr.  Ro^rs  of  Florida,  and 
Senator  Lausche,  of  Ohio. 

Later  in  1961  the  House  established  a 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control, 
chaired  by  our  former  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Kitchin.  That  committee  worked  with 
diligence  on  the  overall  problem,  and 
partly  through  its  efforts  the  administra- 
tion's policy  was  reversed. 

TUX  LATIA  AMXNDMKNT 

In  July  1961.  the  "Agricultural  Act  of 
1961"  was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  both  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control,  offered  sm  amendment 
to  the  declaration  of  policy  section  of 
the  pending  bilL  That  amendment 
stated  in  unequivocal  terms  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  our  Qovemment  should 
not  sell,  make  available,  or  subsidize  the 
export  of  surplus  farm  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  area  or  Nation 
controlled  by  world  communism. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  It  was  retained  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  was  part  of  the  posi- 
tive law  included  In  Public  Law  87-128 
signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  August 
8,  1961. 

The  Agrlcultiiral  Act  of  1961  carries 
the  Latta  amendment  In  section  2(c) 
which  you  will  note  follows  the  enacting 
clause. 
PuBUC  Law  87-128.  87th  CoNesESS.  8.  1643. 

A176UST  8. 1961 
An  Act  to  ImproTe  and  protect  farm  price* 
and  farm  Income,  to  Increase  farmer  par- 
ticipation In  tbe  derelopment  of  farm 
programs,  to  adjiist  suppUes  of  agrlcxil- 
toral  conunodltles  In  Une  with  the  require- 
ments therefor,  to  Improve  distribution 
and  expand  exports  of  agricultural  eom- 
modltles.  to  liberalize  and  extend  farm 
credit  services,  to  protect  the  Interest  of 
constuners,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act  of 
1961". 

OaCUUUTION    C^   POUCT 

Sac.  2.  In  order  more  fully  and  effectively 
to  Improve,  maintain,  and  protect  the  prices 
and  Incomes  of  farmers,  to  enlarge  mral 
purchasing  power,  to  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance between  suppUes  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  requirements  of  consvimers 
tlkerefor,  to  {u-eaerve  and  strengthen  the 
structure  of  agriculture,  and  to  revitalize 
and  stabilize  the  overall  economy  at  reason- 
able costs  to  the  Government,  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to^ 

(a)  afford  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  parity  of  Income  with  other  economic 
groups  by  providing  them  with  the  means 
to  develop  and  strengthen  their  bargaining 
power  in  the  Nation's  economy; 

(b)  encourage  a  commodlty-by-commodlty 
approach  in  the  solution  of  farm  problems 
and  provide  the  means  for  meeting  varied 
and  changing  conditions  {>ecullar  to  each 
commodity; 

(c)  expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations,  as  de- 
fined In  aecUon  107  of  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  XJJS.C.  1707) ,  and  in 
no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell, 
or  make  available  any  subsidized  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  any  nations  other  than 
such  friendly  nations  and  thus  make  full 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance; 


(d)  utilize  more  effectively  our  agrtcul- 
ttiral  productive  capacity  to  Improve  the 
diets  of  the  Nation's  needy  persons; 

(e)  recognize  the  importance  of  the  family 
farm  as  an  elBclent  unit  of  production  and 
as  an  economic  base  for  towns  and  cities  in 
riiral  areas  and  encourage,  promote,  and 
strengthen  this  form  of  farm  enterprise; 

(f)  facilitate  and  Improve  credit  services 
to  farmers  by  revising,  expanding,  and  clari- 
fying the  laws  relating  to  agricultural  credit; 

<g)  assure  consumers  of  a  continuous, 
adequate,  and  stable  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices; 

(h)  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  programs,  by 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  surpluses; 
and 

(1)  use  surplus  farm  commodities  on  hand 
as  fully  as  practicable  as  an  incentive  to  re- 
duce production  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  supplies  on  hand  and  firm  demand  in 
balance. 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  .480,  83d 
Congress,  provides: 

Sbc.  107.  As  used  In  this  Act,  "friendly  na- 
tion" means  any  country  other  than  ( 1 )  the 
U.S.SJI.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment on  July  27,  1961,  I  expressed  my 
support  for  the  amendment  by  sajrlng: 

I  think  It  Lb  a  very  good  amendment.  It  Is 
timely  and  appropriate  at  this  very  critical 
time  in  world  history.  I  think  we  should 
make  our  voices  heard  and  be  very  specific 
In  dealing  with  the  Communist  countries. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
pertained  only  to  the  policy  section  of 
the  bill.  The  Attorney  General  has 
taken  that  one  sentence  of  mine  out  of 
context  to  sustain  his  contention  that  the 
LAtta  amendment  did  not  apply  to  the 
present  situation.  That,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
a  complete  distortion  of  my  position  and 
the  entire  legislative  history  that  went 
Into  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

After  President  Kennedy  signed  Public 
Law  87-128,  the  administration  quietly 
dropped  its  new  policy  on  subsidized  ex- 
ports to  Red  nations.  Apparently  the 
President  agreed  with  the  Congress  In 
1961  and  chose  to  follow  the  declared 
public  policy  of  section  2(c)  because  he 
signed  the  bill  and  there  was  a  change 
In  Executive  policy  to  conform  with  the 
statute.  He  did  not  veto  the  bill  which, 
of  course,  he  could  have  done  If  he  had 
objected  to  the  change  in  policy. 

In  a  press  conference  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  Tuesday.  August 
8.  1961,  the  following  colloquy  was  held: 

Pxxss     CoNraajofcx     or     Hoif.     Lunm     H. 
Hoooxs.   SzcaxTABT    or   Commesce,   Orrics 

OP    THX    SXCRXTAXT,    DXPASTlCKirr    OP    COM- 

MzaCK,  Washxnoton,  D.C,  TmsoAT.  August 
8.  1961. 

The  press  conference  was  convened  at  2 :  30 
p.m. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  farm  bill 
declaration  of  policy  states  that  Congress  be- 
lieves agricultural  commodities  should  be 
sold  only  to  friendly  nations.  Do  you  In- 
tend to  follow  that?  Do  you  regard  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  as  friendly  nations? 

Secretary  Hodges.  I  didn't  get  the  last  part 
of  your  question,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  regard  Poland  and  Tugo- 
slavla  as  friendly  nations? 

Secretary  Hodoes.  Well,  let's  put  it  this 
way:  In  the  technicality  of  discussion  at 
those  nations  they  are  more  friendly  than 
the  Soviet,  but  whether  or  not  they  qualify 


for  being  a  friendly  nation  I  cant  answer. 
That  would  be  for  the  State  Department, 
which  handles  offlcially  ail  International  re- 
lations and  negotiations. 

Question.  Will  you  follow  the  declaration 
of  policy  through? 

Secretary  Hcmwes.  Let  me  say  this  about 
the  declaration  of  policy:  We  have  not  re- 
ceived In  the  Department  of  Commerce  any 
request  for  a  license  to  ship  anything  abroad, 
and  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  I,  as  you  may 
recall — the  release  Is  available— on  August  4 
stated  that  because  of  the  negotiations — 
reading  between  the  lines — so  that  we  might 
keep  ourselves  flexible  there  would  be  no 
change  at  the  present  time  in  wtxat  we  were 
going  to  ship  or  not  slilp,  but  that  we  re- 
served the  right  to  change  at  any  moment. 

Now.  as  quickly  as  Dean  R\isk  gets  back, 
I  am  going  to  sit  down  with  him.  and  I'd 
rather  reserve  an  answer  untU  we  have  a 
chance  to  talk  It  out  together. 

Question.  Well,  while  we're  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  explain  to  us 
why  about  6  weeks  or  so  ago  the  Department 
ruled  that  subsidized  commodities  may  be 
sold  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  provided  the 
sales  are  for  convertible  currencies?  That 
was  a  change  In  the  direction  of  more  trade 
I  think. 

What  was  the  reason  for  that? 

Secretary  HofMES.  What  was  the  reason 
for  doing  it  at  that  tinM? 

Question.  Tes. 

Secretary  Hodges.  Because  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  felt  like  It  was 
something  they  could  do  properly,  but  de- 
velopments In  the  last  6  or  8  weeks  have 
almost  turned  the  situation  around  as  far 
as  Berlin  Lb  ooncemad. 

Question.  You  mean  you're  thinking  of 
rescinding  that  ruling? 

Secretary  Hoogbs.  Whether  we  will  rescind 
the  ruling  or  not  I  can't  answer.  It's  en- 
tirely possible  that  that  wUl  be  the  effect 
of  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  since  July  1961  no  export  li- 
censes have  been  granted  for  the  sale  of 
subsidized  UjS.  farm  commodities  to  the 
Communists. 

The  President  has  made  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  our  country  has  been  selling  the 
Russians  and  the  satellites  unsubsidlzed 
farm  goods  for  some  time.  That  is  true 
on  a  very  modest  and  limited  scale.  But. 
I  submit,  it  is  one  thing  to  sell  to  the 
Communists  at  the  full  U.S.  price  and 
quite  another  to  sell  to  them  at  subsi- 
dized prices. 

The  President  stated  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Latta  amendment  before  he 
chose  not  to  follow  it.  He  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
has  changed  since  the  Berlin  crisis  in 
July  1961.  But  has  it?  Speaking  for 
the  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  EWstrict  of  Iowa.  I,  for  one,  told 
the  President  that  my  intent  had  not 
changed.  Perhaps  others  have  changed 
their  minds.  Perhaps  some  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  are  no  longer  in 
Congress. 

But.  I  submit,  that  is  not  the  consti- 
tutional way  to  change  public  policy. 
The  President  should  not  follow  policy 
when  it  is  convenient  to  his  interest  and 
then  ignore  it  when  it  is  not.  The  Con- 
gress should  have  been  consulted  when 
a  change  in  policy  was  contemplated. 

The  precedent  set  by  the  President  In 
this  instance  Is  Indeed  a  serious  one. 
Since  he  has  chosen  to  ignore  subsection 
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2(c)  of  Public  Law  12S.  he  Is  now  free  to 
ignore  the  other  provisions  of  policy  in 
section  2. 

He  may  now  say  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  woric  for  parity  of  Income 
for  farmers:  it  is  not  public  policy  for  a 
commodity  by  commodity  approach:  It  is 
not  our  policy  to  improve  the  diets  of 
needy  people;  the  family  farm  is  not  im- 
portant ;  Congress  does  not  seek  to  facili- 
tate and  improve  rural  credit  services; 
consumers  are  no  longer  entitled  to  a 
continuous,  adequate  and  stable  supply 
of  food ;  and  paj^ment  in  kind  will  not  be 
used  when  practicable  to  balance  supply 
and  demand. 

Following  this  Kennedy  rationale,  the 
President  need  not  follow  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  on  Formosa,  Berlin,  captive 
nations,  labor  relations  or  a  host  of  other 
areas  of  law.  He  need  not  do  so,  accord- 
ing to  this  precedent,  that  is.  unless  it 
is  expedient  and  the  President  is  assured 
of  a  minimum  amount  of  congressional 
and  public  opposition.  Well.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I.  for  one,  am  opposed  to  such 
a  philosophy  and  I  think  that  Congress 
and  our  country  are  too.  We  must  all  be 
opposed  to  this  power  grab  or  representa- 
tive government  in  America  has  come  to 
mean  nothing  but  a  rubber  stamp  of  the 
Executive. 

THE  ATTOXirrr  CEKEKAL'S  BXnET" 

So  far.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  directed 
my  remarks  to  the  President's  arguments 
in  justiflcation  of  his  action  in  ignoring 
the  policy  of  Congress  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961.  The  President's  legal 
position  was  fortified  by  his  brother,  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  ex- 
amine that  forUflcation  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  withstand  a  logical  legal 
assault. 

The  Attorney  General's  brief  covers 
the  Johnson  Act — ^where  a  "credit"  is  held 
not  to  be  a  "loan" — the  Battle  Act — 
where  the  congressional  declaration  of 
policy  section  is  cited  to  support  his  po- 
sition— the  Export  Control  Act — which  is 
found  to  be  no  prohibition — and  the 
Latta  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  The  Attorney  General  lays 
down  an  interesting  rule  of  law  when 
he  states: 

Declarations  of  policy  in  legislation,  like 
preambles  and  other  Introductory  material, 
do  not  alter  specific  operative  provisions  of 
law. 

He  then  cites  four  Supreme  Court 
cases  and  Sutherland  Statutory  Con- 
Etruction,  third  edition.  After  citing 
these  four  cases,  he  then  lasrs  down  his 
own  rule  which  ts  pure  dictum  and  Is  un- 
supported by  either  case  law  or  legal  au- 
thority.   He  states: 

This  rule  Is  particularly  relevant  where, 
as  here,  the  declaration  of  policy  was  not 
contemporaneous  with  the  enactment  or 
amendment  of  any  of  the  basic  pertinent 
statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  cite  a  case  for  his  actual  ruling  that 
in  the  exercise  of  power  under  discre- 
tionary statutes— the  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  as 
amended — the  President  may  Ignore  and 
violate  the  clear  public  policy  expressed 
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In  a  aibeequent  statute— the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961. 

Before  getting  further  In  the  matter, 
let  us  just  look  at  the  four  Supreme 
Court  cases  cited  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  first  two  cases  (Yazoo  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  Thomas,  132  UJS.  174,  188  (1889) 
and  Price  v.  Forrest.  173  U.S.  410.  427 
( 1899) )  involve  the  construction  of  pre- 
ambles to  State  and  a  Federal  statute. 
In  both  statutes  the  preamble  appeared 
before  the  enacting  clause  and  as  such 
were  not  part  of  the  positive  law. 

It  is  well  established  that  preambles 
are  not  ptart  of  the  statute  unless  they 
follow  the  enacting  clause.  Sutherland, 
section  1805.  states  as  follows  on  this 
point: 

The  enacting  clause,  however,  must  pre- 
cede the  purview  of  the  statute  for  no  mate- 
rial preceding  the  enacting  clause  may  be 
treated  as  law  (Barton  v.  McWhinney.  86  Ind. 
481  (1883) ).  Thus  the  purview  of  an  act  is 
said  to  be  the  enacting  part  of  a  statute  in 
contradistinction  to  the  preamble  (State  v. 
Reynolds  (108  Ind.  363  (1886) );  State  v.  Ives 
(167  Ind.  18  (1906));  Frank  v.  City  of  De- 
catur (174  Ind.  888  (1910));  Payne  v.  Con- 
ser  (3  Bibb  180  (Ky.  1813));  In  re  Wiley's 
Guardianship  (239  Iowa  1226  (1948));  Sun- 
shine Dairy  v.  Peterson  (183  Ore.  306  (1948)). 

The  other  two  cases  (Lauf  v.  E.  G. 
Shinner  and  Co.  (303  U.S.  323.  330 
(1938)),  and  (Sinclair  Refining  Co.  v. 
Atkinson  (370  U.S.  195.  202  (1962) ) ,  both 
deal  with  the  Interpretation  of  a  labor 
dispute  under  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 
That  act  contains  both  a  declaration  of 
policy  section  and  a  specific  definition  of 
"labor  dispute."  and  the  Supreme  Court 
very  logically  reasoned  In  both  cases  that 
the  declaration  of  policy  did  not  narrow 
the  specific  definition  set  forth  In  the 
act. 

I  urge  you  to  read  these  cases  and  see 
If  you  can  find  any  application  whatso- 
ever to  the  situation  at  hand.  They  are 
Interesting  cases,  to  be  sure,  but  are  not 
at  all  on  the  point.  The  Latta  amend- 
ment expressed  the  law  of  the  land 
clearly  and  without  ambiguity. 

The  section  in  Sutherland  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  provides  as  follows: 

Section  4820.  In  place  of  a  preamble  It 
has  become  common,  particularly  In  Federal 
legislation,  to  Include  a  policy  section  which 
states  the  general  objectives  of  the  act  in 
order  that  administrators  and  courts  may 
know  Its  purposes.  This  Is  frequently  of 
significance  where  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  depends  principally  upon  administration 
and  the  administrative  officers  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  preparation  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  policy  section  like  the  preamble  Is 
available  for  the  clarification  of  ambiguous 
provisions  of  the  statute,  but  may  not  be 
used  for  tlie  ereatlcm  of  ambiguity. 

As  can  be  seen  by  simply  reading  It, 
the  citation  is  not  pertinent  to  the  point 
at  Issue  here.  This  section  of  Suther- 
land speaks  only  about  ambiguous  stat- 
utes, which  section  2(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  most  clearly  is  not. 
The  more  appropriate  rule  is  set  forth  by 
Sutherland  in  section  4502  as  follows: 

The  most  conunon  rule  of  statutory  In- 
terpretation Is  tb*  rule  that  a  statute  clear 
and  unambiguous  on  Its  face  need  not  and 
cannot  be  interpreted  by  a  court  and  only 
those  statutes  which  are  ambiguous  and  of 
doubtfia  maanlng  are  subject  to  the  process 


of  statutory  Intenu^tation.  Camtnetti  v. 
VS.  242  UJS.  470  (1916)  which  held:  "Where 
the  language  is  plain  and  admits  of  no 
more  than  one  meaning  the  duty  of  interpre- 
tation does  not  arise  and  the  rules  which 
are  to  aid  doubtful  meanings  need  no  dis- 
cussion." See  also  Hamilon  v.  Rathbone  175 
U-8.  414  (1899);  Armco  Steel  Corp.  v.  State 
Tax  CommiMsion  221  Md.  83  (1969). 

The  argument  is  also  presented  that 
Congress  had  several  opportunities  to 
amend  the  basic  statutes  to  prohibit 
subsidized  sales  to  the  Reds  but  failed  to 
do  so.  This  is  a  foolish  argument,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Why  should  Congress  do  a  fu- 
tile thing?  The  Latta  amendment  was 
law.  The  policy  had  been  reversed. 
Every  lawyer  knows  it  is  wise  to  cease 
arguing  after  the  judge  has  decided  in 
your  favor. 

The  Attorney  General  also  relies  on 
the  general  constitutional  doctrine  that 
the  President  is  supreme  tn  areas  of 
foreign  policy  and  therefore  need  not 
follow  congressional  mandates.  With- 
out engaging  in  an  extended  discussion 
of  constitutional  law.  I  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  Just  recite  article  I.  sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  reads: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Congress,  not  the  President,  makes  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  and  Congress,  not 
the  President,  should  change  these  laws. 

Ccmgress  said  In  the  Latta  amend- 
ment: 

No  subsidized  sales  to  the  Reds. 

The  President  and  his  brother  disa- 
gree, but  rather  than  let  Congress  change 
the  law,  they  flaunt  it  and  say: 

There  will  be  subsidized  sales  to  the  Reds. 

AU  TH^U  AOV  ANT  ages  r 

So  much  for  the  procedural  side  of  this 
issue.  Now  let  us  discuss  the  merits,  or 
more  properly,  the  demerits  involved  In 
the  President's  decision  to  sell  surplus 
UJS.  wheat  to  the  Communists. 

The  President  presented  aevexi  basic 
arguments  in  support  of  his  decision. 
Let  us  examine  each  of  these  claimed 
benefits: 

First,  surplus  removal:  While  it  must 
be  conceded  that  this  deal  will  reduce  our 
inventory  of  wheat,  we  may  properly  ask 
by  how  much.  Recalling  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  now  owns 
over  1  Ullion  bushels  of  wheat,  a  Com- 
munist purchase  of  100  to  300  million 
bushels  represents  only  10  percent  to  30 
percent  of  present  stocks.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  such  a  purchase  is  not  sig- 
nificant, but  It  does  not  represent  a 
solution  to  the  wheat  surplus  problem. 

Second,  balance  of  payments:  I  think 
we  all  realise  the  existence  of  a  bcdance- 
of -payments  problem  which  la  currently 
in  the  magnitude  of  $2  billion  annually. 
A  multimillion-dollar  wheat  deal  with 
the  Soviets  wlU  no  doubt  help  ease  this 
problem,  but  let  me  submit  that  other 
problems  facing  our  Nation  are  more 
serious  than  balance  of  payments.  For 
example,  we  would  have  no  balaoice-of- 
payments  problem  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Communists  who  force  us  to  expend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  on  oversea 
military  Installations  and  foreign  fU4, 
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Third,  consiune  Soviet  foreign  ex- 
change: This  argument  should  be  tem- 
pered with  the  thought  that  the  Soviet's 
capacity  to  purchase  internationally  will 
not  be  materially  depleted  by  U.S.  wheat 
purchases.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  tra- 
ditional wheat  exporter.  Recently  she 
canceled  her  export  commitments  to  the 
bioc  nations  and  to  Scandinavia.  The 
wheat  we  will  sell  to  Russia  may  well  be 
reexported  to  these  nations,  thus  restor- 
ing the  Soviet's  foreign  exchange  and 
solidifying  their  control  over  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Fourth,  propaganda  effect:  My  only 
question  concerning  this  claimed  advan- 
tage is  whether  it  will  be  used.  If  this 
deal  is  to  reduce  tensions,  as  has  been 
argued  by  its  proponents,  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  administration  will  ag- 
gressively pursue  the  propaganda  effects 
of  the  sale.  And  let  us  remember  that 
propaganda  is,  to  a  great  extent.  Just 
words.  It  alone  will  not  harm  the 
Communists. 

Fifth,  a  step  to  world  peace  through 
humanitarianism :  I  question  seriously 
whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  have  real 
peace  with  the  Soviets  as  long  as  they 
persist  in  perpetuating  the  delusions  of 
Marx  and  I/enin.  This  transaction  is  not 
for  feeding  hungry  people.  It  is  for 
building  up  Red  reserves  and  for  meeting 
their  export  commitments.  Klhrushchev 
and  the  Soviet  Government  actually 
stand  to  make  a  profit  on  this  deal  since 
the  internal  Russian  wheat  price  of  $2.50 
per  bushel  Is  well  in  excess  of  both  the 
world  and  the  UJS.  price  for  wheat. 

Sixth,  improved  economic  activity  In 
the  United  States:  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  speculators  have  enjoyed  a 
field  day  on  the  wheat  markets  since 
the  Kennedy-Russian  deal  came  into 
being.  The  effect  on  our  economy  is  yet 
to  be  seen  and  I  noticed  that  Secretary 
F^eman  himself  held  out  very  little 
prospect  of  improved  wheat  prices  in 
1964  as  a  result  of  this  deal. 

Seventh,  present  policy  not  realistic: 
The  argument  most  often  heard  in  Justi- 
fication of  the  Kennedy-Russian  wheat 
deal  is  that  the  Canadians  are  trading 
with  them,  so  why  do  not  we?  Let  me 
point  out  first  that  Canada  also  trades 
with  Red  China.  Is  that  now  a  reason 
for  U8  to  do  so.  too?  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  entire  East- West  trade 
relationship  is  unrealistic  and  should,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qxnxl  has  suggested,  be  re- 
*  viewed  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Kennedy  administration  most 
assuredly  should  be  able  to  prevent  the 
transshipment  of  wheat  from  our  allies 
to  Russia  since  they  claim  that  they  can 
now  prevent  transshipment  of  wheat 
from  Russia  to  Cuba,  China,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  North  Korea. 

A    MUTAKt    rOK    AMXSICA 

The  real  disadvantages  involved  in  this 
transaction  lie  more  in  the  areas  of  for- 
eign and  national  policy  than  in  areas  of 
farm  and  fiscal  policy. 

First.  Our  Nation's  foreign  policy  will 
be  in  a  most  awkward  position  from  now 
on.  Let  us  take  Cuba  for  example.  How 
can  we  ask  our  South  American  friends 
to  help  MS  isolate  Cuba?  When  they  ask 
us  why,  what  do  we  say  to  them?    Do  we 


say.  "You  must  not  help  Castro — he  is  a 
Communist"?  What  do  we  say  when 
they  ask  us,  "Are  there  not  any  Commu- 
nists in  Russia,  Poland,  Bulgaiia,  Ru- 
mania. Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Lith- 
uania. Estonia,  and  Latvia?" 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
controlling  their  European  captive  na- 
tions where  there  is  deep-rooted  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  system  of  land 
tenure.  This  wheat  deal.  I  submit,  will 
also  ease  the  pressure  within  these  cap- 
tive nations  for  more  private  ownership 
of  land,  thus  postponing  further  the  day 
of  their  independence  and  freedom. 

How  do  we  Justify  a  foreign  policy 
position  advocating  freedom  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  Europe  when  we 
trade  extensively  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

When  a  country  trades  with  the  enemy 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  monetary 
gain,  the  hope  for  freedom  of  the  many 
Communist-dominated  peoples  of  the 
world  fade  away  into  despair. 

How  can  we  insist  that  our  allies  take 
a  hard  line  against  the  Reds  if  we  take 
a  soft  one  ourselves? 

Second.  Is  not  this  a  "btdl  out"  for 
Khrushchev  who  is  facing  his  own  prob- 
lems at  home?  The  Chicago  Tribune 
put  the  situation  very  succinctly  re- 
cently when  it  published  a  cartoon  show- 
ing Khrushchev  with  an  empty  bread- 
basket and  asking  Uncle  Sam  for  wheat 
while  saying: 

I'll  bury  you  If  you'll  sxutaln  me  until  I 
get  my  strength  t>ack. 

No  matter  how  momentarily  helpful 
to  our  wheat  surplus  problem  and  our 
balance -of -payments  dilemma,  selling 
wheat  to  the  Russians  would  undeniably 
strengthen  them  where  they  su-e  weak; 
to  wit.  shortage  of  grain.  Have  we 
waited  all  these  years  in  the  cold  war  for 
this  weak  spot  only  to  now  rush  in  to 
fill  it  without  demanding  anything  in 
return  except  the  price  of  the  wheat  it- 
self? If  the  deal  is  to  be  consummated, 
why  does  not  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion demand  concessions  such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Russian  trooiis  from 
Cuba  or  the  destruction  of  the  Berlin 
Wall? 

Third.  The  Communists  will  be  re- 
ceiving U.S.  surpluses  at  a  subsidized 
price.  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  buy  Ameri- 
can wheat  at  the  world  price  of  $1.77 
per  bushel  at  Galveston,  Tex.  The 
U.S.  price  is  ciirrently  56  cents  a  bushel 
more  at  that  port.  The  United  States 
taxpayer  will  pick  up  the  56-cent  differ- 
ence. 

I  realize  that  a  fancy  argimient  in 
semantics  can  be  made  as  to  how  export 
subsidies  are  paid,  how  the  Kennedy- 
Russian  deal  will  be  from  replenished 
stocks,  and  how  the  American  farmer  is 
the  recipient  of  the  subsidy.  I  think  we 
all  recognize  the  fact  that  export  sub- 
sidies are  actually  paid  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  grain  companies  which  are 
wheat  exporters  and  are  the  result  of 
the  price  support  program  designed  to 
help  U.S.  farmers.  But  the  indisputable 
and  undeniable  fact  remains  that  the 
foreign  purchaser  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  world  price. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tolerated  a  sit- 
uation whereby  an  English   housewife 


could  buy  U.S.  wheat  products  at  50  to 
60  cents  per  bushel  cheaper  than  could 
an  American  housewife.  The  English 
are  at  least  our  allies  in  the  cold  war. 

Now  a  Russian  housewife  will  be  able 
to  do  so  imless  that  great  humanitarian, 
Nlkita  Khrushchev,  collects  for  himself 
and  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  the 
profit  from  the  resale  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
in  Russia  where  internal  wheat  prices 
are  much  higher  than  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  world  market. 

Where,  then,  does  the  US.  taxpayer 
fit  into  the  picture?  Secretary  Freeman 
has  ventured  a  guess  that  total  U.S. 
wheat  exports  might  go  to  a  billion 
bushels  as  a  result  of  the  Keiuiedy-Rus- 
slan  deal. 

Since  our  normal  wheat  exports  are 
from  600  to  700  million  bushels,  this 
means  that  the  Secretary  thinks  the 
Communists  will  buy  300  to  400  million 
bushels  of  U.S.  subsidized  wheat.  Since 
the  export  subsidy — or  loss  to  taxpay- 
ers— currently  averages  56  cents  per 
bushel,  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  paying 
from  $168  million  to  $224  million  for 
the  privilege  of  providing  wheat  to  the 
man  who  is  dedicated  to  the  burial  of 
our  Nation,  our  Government,  our  system, 
our  families,  and  us. 

Fourth.  How  do  we  prevent  trans- 
shipment of  wheat  to  the  Asian  Commu- 
nists or  to  Cuba?  While  it  might  be 
possible  to  extract  reliable  promises  from 
our  free  world  allies  that  they  would  not 
resell  to  Russia,  how  can  we  depend  on 
the  Soviets  to  keep  a  promise  on  trans- 
shipment? 

And  even  if  they  did  keep  their  word, 
the  new  supply  of  American  wheat  could 
easily  and  simply  displace  Canadian  or 
their  own  wheat  which  might  be  trans- 
shlpE>ed. 

Fifth.  The  precedents  established  by 
this  deal  are  indeed  most  serious.  Aside 
from  the  legal  precedent  of  Ignoring  the 
Congress,  the  President's  decision  opens 
the  door  for  these  events:  broadened 
agricultural  trade  Involving  other  US. 
farm  commodities;  broadened  trade 
Involving  U.S.  industrial  goods;  trade 
with  Red  China,  North  Korea.  North 
Vietnam,  and  Cuba;  and  diplomatic 
recognition  of  each  of  these  Red  nations. 

In  regard  to  our  China  policy,  let  me 
point  out  that  despite  the  current  pro- 
tests that  Red  China  is  not  to  be  in  on 
the  present  Kennedy -Russian  wheat 
deal,  many  persons  In  the  administration 
actively  advocate  trade  with  China.  In 
support  of  this  statement  let  me  quote 
from  the  following  remarks  of  April  5, 
1962.  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HUBERT],  as  appearing  on  page 
A2678  of  the  daily  Record  of  that  date: 

Mr.  HiBxxT.  Of  particular  Interest  to  me 
Is  the  forthright  action  taken  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Kltchln. 
and  ow  esteemed  Speaker  when  they 
learned  of  the  efforts  by  a  west  coast  firm 
to  obtain  this  Oovemment's  approval  to  ex- 
port wheat  valued  at  #400  million  to  North 
Korea  and  Conununlst  China.  All  freedom- 
loving  people.  I  am  sure,  were  happy  to  learn 
of  the  rejection  of  the  application. 

The  news  article  is  as  follows: 
Obaut  fo«  China:  Two  Solonb  Blocked  It 
(By  Robert  S.  AUen  and  Paul  Soott) 

Washinoton. — The  vigorous  opposition  of 
two  influential  Members  of  Congress  played 
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a  major  role  In  stopping  the  sale  of  HOO 
million  worth  of  grain  to  Communlat  China 
and  North  Korea. 

The  huge  grain  shipment  was  barred  by 
President  Kennedy  after  he  learned  that 
Speaker  Johk  MoCobmack.  Democrat,  ot 
Massachusetts,  and  Representative  A.  Paul 
Kltchln.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  clialr- 
man  of  a  ^leclal  House  Investigating  sub- 
committee were  opposed  to  the  sale  and  were 
ready  to  light  a  oongresslonal  bonfire  If  It 
was  approved. 

EXPLOSIVE 

Word  of  this  eEploslve  legislative  opposi- 
tion was  given  the  President  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Luther  Hodges  during  a  White 
House  meeting  called  to  determine  whether 
a  private  ex(>ort  license  for  shipment  of  the 
grain  should  be  granted. 

International  lYade  Corp.,  a  Seattle, 
Wash.,  firm,  had  applied  for  the  license  to 
ship  6  million  tons  of  wheat  and  barley  to 
Red  China  and  4.6  million  tons  to  North 
Korea  over  a  3-yeax  period. 

The  refusal  of  the  license  was  announced 
by  the  Commerce  Department  In  a  two-sen- 
tence statement  issued  last  Friday.  It  made 
no  mention  of  the  foUowiug  dramatic  White 
House  meeting  during  which  the  legislators' 
intervention  tipped  the  scales  against  the 
sale. 

TWO    FAVORED 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  Ball  and 
Dr.  Walt  Rostow,  Chairman  of  the  State  De- 
partn^nt's  Planning  Commission,  bad  Just 
finished  a  vigorous  argument  supporting  the 
grain  sale  when  the  President,  turning  to 
Secretary  Hodges,  asked  for  his  views,  stat- 
ing: 

"Luther,  since  it  Is  your  responsibility  to 
grant  or  dmy  thta  Ucense.  let's  hear  from 
you." 

"Before  giving  you  my  own  pceltlon." 
Hodges  replied,  "I  would  like^  to  present  the 
views  of  Speaker  McCoRMACK'and  Represent- 
ative Kltchln  who  is  chairman  of  a  House 
subcommittee  investigating  the  sale  of 
strategic  materials  to  the  Communist  bloc." 

"ECavs  they  expressed  themselves?"  In- 
quired the  President. 

"Quite  vigorously,"  said  Secretary  Hodgss. 
"They  called  me  personally  and  expressed 
very  strong  objections  to  the  sale.  They  re- 
quested that  I  make  their  views  known  to 
you." 

"On  what  grotuds  are  they  opposed?" 
asked  the  President. 

"Speaker  McCosuacx  took  the  position 
that  the  sales  would  serve  to  bolster  a  sink- 
ing Communist  government  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  taking  steps  to  hasten  its  down- 
fall," reportsd  Hodges.  "Hs  warned  that 
apprcral  of  the  shipment  of  grain  to  Pslplng 
iKMild  totieh  off  a  major  foreign  poUcy  de- 
bate In  Congress  that  could  eaally  endanger 
passage  of  your  trade  program." 

KITCHUf  SLUNT 

"What  did  Representative  Kltchln  say?" 
questioned  the  President. 

"Kltchln  was  very  blunt,"  replied  Hodges. 
"He  threatened  a  full -seals  Investigation." 

"What  la  your  recommendation?"  the 
President  asked. 

"As  yotj  know,"  said  Hodges.  "I  have  been 
opposed  to  granting  the  license  from  the 
outset  unless  you  should  rule  It  In  the  na- 
tional tnt«rest  to  permit  such  sales.  This 
legislative  opposition  reinforoes  my  position." 

"There  are  good  argtiments  on  both  sides." 
said  the  President  in  summing  up.  "How- 
ever, my  decision  Is  that  we  do  nothing  to 
Jeopardlae  the  trade  bill.  We  cant  afford  to 
have  that  Important  legislation  mixed  up  In 
•  China  policy  debate." 


EBrnsaL 

Later,  the  President  called  Hodges  and 
directed  him  to  rsjsct  the  Uoense  and  Issus 
a  terse  statement,  reading: 

"There  was  no  evidence  that  the  order 
held  by  International  Trade  Corp.  was  based 


upon  a  reqtiest  from  the  goTtrnment  con- 
cerned.   It  is  rejected." 

This  statement  was  drafted  by  Secretary 
Ball  and  Dr.  Rostow.  They  prepared  it  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  future  sales  to  Com- 
munist China.  Their  argumwit  Is  that  sur- 
plus grain  can  be  used  to  temper  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  hostilities  toward  the 
United  Stetes. 

POLlCT  EEvaw 

Tb«  United  States  does  not  recognize  either 
Communist  China  or  North  Korea,  and  has 
a  tight  embargo  against  trade  with  both 
countries. 

At  the  President's  request.  Dr.  Walt  Ros- 
tow has  begun  an  overall  review  of  our  policy 
toward  Communist  China.  This  review  Is 
based  on  a  State  Department  policy  paper 
stating  that  Slno-Sovlet  relations  are  deteri- 
orating BO  fast  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  fiexlble  China  policy  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  alleged  split. 

This  view  of  a  Russia-China  split  Is  chal- 
lenged by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Director  John  McCone. 
They  hold  that  the  rift  is  not  nearly  as  deep 
as  claimed  In  the  official  State  Department 
paper. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  news  story, 
the  Speaker  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Speaker  McCorxacx  took  the  position  that 
the  sales  would  serve  to  bolster  a  sinking 
Communist  government  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  taking  steps  to  hasten  its  down- 
fall. 

Secretary  Hodges  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Kltchln  was  wrf  blunt.  He  threatened  a 
full-scale  Investigation. 

The  President  was  quoted  as  saying: 

There  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides, 
however,  my  decision  is  that  we  can  do  noth- 
ing to  Jeopardize  the  trade  bill. 

The  news  article  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  a  terse  statement  denying  the  re- 
quest was  Issued  after  being  drafted  by 
Dr.  Rostow  and  Secretary  Ball  who  pre- 
pared it  to  keep  the  door  open  for  future 
sales  to  CoDimunlat  China. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
story,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Cknp.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  did 
seek  to  sell  subsidized  wheat  to  Red 
China  last  year  and  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  I  was  as  haK>y  then  to  see 
that  result  as  I  am  unhappy  now  to  see 
a  wheat  sale  to  the  Russians. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  23,  1962,  reported  the  rejected 
sale  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  33,  1963] 

U.8.  Rejects  Okain  Request  ros  Red  Asu 

A  Seattle  trading  firm's  request  for  per- 
mission to  ship  $400  million  of  grain  to  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Korea  was  rejected 
today  by  the  Oovemment. 

Secretary  of  Oommeroe  Hodges  announced 
the  denial  of  eq>ort  license  applications 
from  ths  International  Trading  Corp.. 
Seattle,  for  sales  of  wheat  and  barley  to  ths 
two  Communist  nations  In  Asia. 

A  brief  annotuicement  said  "there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  order  held  by  ITC  was 
biased  upon  a  request  from  the  Governments 
concerned." 

CMBclals  indicated  this  was  a  roundabout 
way  of  saying  that  the  proposed  grain  ship- 
ment had  been  subject  to  discussions  between 
the  Conunerce  Department  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trading  Corp..  and  did  not  involve  any 
talks  with  the  Oovernments  of  Red  China 
and  North  Korea. 


There  is  a  complete  embargo  on  shipments 
of  American  goods  and  produce  to  the  two 
countries.  However,  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment at  least  considered  making  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  In  this  case. 

President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  recent 
news  conference  about  reports  that  a  grain 
deal  with  Communist  China,  which  has  been 
suflerUxg  from  agricultural  failures,  was  be- 
ing considered. 

The  proposed  shipments  would  have  ex- 
tended over  3  years.  Commxuilst  China  had 
wanted  6  million  tons  of  grain  while  North 
Korea  had  ordered  4.S  million  tons. 

Informed  sources  said  that  International 
Trading  Corp.,  in  negotiating  for  the  sale  of 
the  grain,  dealt  with  a  private  businessman 
in  Hong  Kong  and  had  no  contact  with  the 
actual  purchasers  in  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea. 

what  to  do? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  House  that  2  years 
ago  there  was  a  Berlin  crisis  marked  by 
the  construction  of  the  Infamous  wall. 
One  year  ago  there  was  a  Cuban  crisis 
marked  by  the  prospect  of  an  imminent 
nuclear  rocket  attack  on  our  Nation. 
Two  weeks  ago  Russian  forces  in  Ger- 
many refused  to  allow  American  and 
British  troops  to  enter  West  Berlin. 
Two  days  ago  the  Reds  again  began  to 
harass  our  troops  in  Germany.  Yet  in 
^ite  of  an  this  experience,  our  Govern- 
ment is  now  going  to  aDow  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia.  What  fate  holds  in 
the  future  is  uncertain,  but  no  one  shoiild 
be  surprised  If  1  month  or  1  year  from 
now  we  are  engaged  in  another  show- 
down somewhere  in  the  world  with  the 
Communists.  When  we  do  reach  that 
point  we  may  look  back  with  chagrin  on 
Octot>er  1963  when  our  Government  de- 
cided to  bolster  up  the  economies  of  our 
potential  enemies. 

Four  times  since  1954  there  have  been 
attempts  to  allow  subsidized  sales  to  the 
Reds.  Three  times  before  those  efforts 
failed.  The  fourth  time  now  looks  prob- 
able unless  Congress  and  the  people  stop 
it.  IT  Congress  does  not  take  immediate 
action,  the  decision  of  President  Ken- 
nedy which  was  conceived  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  land  and  which  is  now 
being  executed  to  the  detriment  of  all  of 
us  win.  I  sadly  predict,  become  one  of 
America's  most  tragic  mistakes  In  this 
decade. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif omla.  I  may  say. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  changes  his  mind  quite 
frequently  nowadays.  Recently  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  publicity  in  this  coimtzy  that 
has  led  us  to  believe  he  Is  begging  off  in 
his  effort  to  send  Russian  cosmonauts  to 
the  moon,  but  to  a  group  of  American 
businessmen  yesterday,  he  reasserted 
that  the  Russians  were  very  definitely  in 
the  race,  and  they  were  goinf  on.  It  Is 
the  same  question  of  consistency  show- 
ing here,  and  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
be  misled  and  accept  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
leadership  imder  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment  Moscow-Washington 
negotiations  are  taking  the  usual 
course.  Having  won  the  first  big  con- 
cession, the  U.S.  offer  to  supply  the 
wheat.  Khrushchev  at  once  started 
to  whittle  away  at  the  "firm  conditions'* 
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which  President  Kennedy  had  laid  down. 
Moacow  will  not  a^ree  that  all  wheat 
shipments  must  be  transported  on  VS. 
vessels.  Moscow  refuses  to  guarantee 
that  the  grain  is  "for  delivery  to  and  use 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
only."  as  the  President  sUted.  Khru- 
shchev has  declared  "If  the  Americans, 
in  selling  wheat,  attach  any  discrimina- 
tory conditions,  then  we  wUl  make  no 
purchases  In  America,"  which  all  con- 
firms the  ticker-tape  report  I  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  very 
timely  statement  that  he  is  making  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  also  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  the  87th  Congress  carried  a 
provision  which  distinctly  stated  that 
Communist-dominated  nations  such  as 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  should  not  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  most-favored -nation 
treatment.  This  was  very  definitely  set 
forth  in  the  act,  but  it  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  administration.  It  seems 
in  this  instance  they  have  excused  their 
unwillingness  to  follow  the  intent  of 
Congress,  and  to  follow  the  law,  in  fact, 
by  the  same  device  that  they  have  in  this 
other  Instance  which  you  have  just 
cited. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman.  They  are 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hobvkn] 
for  the  analysis  and  the  explanation  he 
has  given  us  relative  to  the  laws  which 
Congress  passed  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. As  everybody  in  the  Congress 
knows  and  as  most  every  American 
knows,  you,  Mr.  Hokvuv,  are  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Agriculture  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  House  and  you 
have  been  on  the  committee  for  many, 
many  years.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  we 
are  handin«  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his 
Communist  stooges  not  only  a  spade  but 
a  steam  shovel  to  bury  us  with — as  he 
said  he  was  going  to  do  not  too  long  ago. 
when  he  said  he  would  bury  the  United 
States  of  America.  Here  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  the  farmers  of  Russia  and 
the  other  satellite  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  have  apparently  decided 
there  is  no  particular  point  in  them  pro- 
ducing to  the  limit  since  they  receive 
compensation  for  their  hard  labors  the 
same  as  those  who  sit  around  and  do 
very  little  work. 

So  the  production  of  crops  in  Russia 
has  been  reduced  materially  this  year 
and  during  past  years.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  buying  wheat  from  every 
place  he  can  get  it  and.  of  course,  some 
of  that  wheat  will  be  shipped  to  Castro, 
the  Commtmist  dictator  of  Cuba.  If  we 
sent  our  wheat  there,  without  a  doubt  it 
will  be  used  to  fill  the  void  that  is  caused 


by  the  wheat  that  he  will  ship  to  Com- 
munist Cuba  or  to  Mr.  Castro. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  timely  contribution. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly.  Of  course  I 
do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  author 
of  the  Latta  sunendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
administration  was  adhering  to  this 
policy  established  in  the  1961  Agricul- 
tural Act?  Is  that  true? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LATTA.  So  actually  there  was 
not  any  need  for  the  Congress  to  take 
any  position,  since  the  administration 
had  followed  it  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

BIT.  HOEVEN.  The  administration 
had  followed  it  as  the  gentleman  says. 
The  President  signed  the  law  and  we  had 
every  right  to  assume  that  he  agreed, 
and  approved  the  policy  statement.  Now 
he  says  Congress  should  have  taken  the 
initiative  if  it  wanted  to  change  the 
poUcy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  situation  came  up  so  suddenly  that 
the  Congress  did  not  have  a  chance  even 
to  review  the  situation.  The  opinion  of 
the  Congress  was  not  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  whether  or  not  the 
policy  statements  should  be  revised  or 
eliminated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well,  were  called 
to  the  White  House  to  be  informed  that 
the  administration  had  already  taken 
this  position;  and  they  were  not  con- 
sulted on  It,  and  their  advice  was  not 
sought?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  now  addressing 
you  was  called  to  the  White  House,  with 
others,  and  we  were  told  what  the  ad- 
ministration was  going  to  do.  Our  opin- 
ion was  not  sought:  our  advice  was  not 
sought.  I  may  say  that  although  It  Is 
not  a  matter  of  record,  I  spoke  out  at 
this  meeting  and  tried  to  uphold  the 
Congress  in  this  regard.  I  said  that  Con- 
gress should  have  been  consulted,  be- 
cause we  had  declared  the  policy  and  had 
written  the  law;  and  now  all  of  a  sudden 
we  were  confronted  with  a  change  in 
policy  that  we  had  not  been  consulted 
about  at  all. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  further 
pointed  out  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject dealing  with  policy.  Would  not  this 
in  fact  mean  that  every  declaration  of 
policy,  on  every  bill,  would  have  to  be 
reenacted  every  session  of  Congress  if 
we  were  to  follow  this  policy? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  would  seen  to 
be  the  logical  assumption.  I  just  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  every  policy 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  could  be  au- 
t<Hnatically  found  not  to  apply  if  it  did 


not  suit  the  convenience  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Attorney  General  also  re- 
lies on  the  general  constitutional  doc- 
trine that  the  President  is  supreme  in 
areas  of  foreign  policy  and  need  not  fol- 
low congressional  intent.  Without  en- 
gaging in  an  extended  discussion  of  con- 
stitutional law  I  believe  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  recite  what  it  says. 
Section  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reads: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

So  Congress,  not  the  President,  makes 
the  laws  of  this  Nation  and  Congress, 
not  the  President,  should  change  the 
law.  Congress,  in  effect,  said  in  the 
Latta  amendment: 

No  subsidized  sales  to  the  Reds. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral disagree,  but  rather  than  let  Con- 
gress change  the  law  they  flaunt  it  and 
say  in  substance.  "There  will  be  sub- 
sidized sales  to  the  Reds." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  it  not  well  that  we 
point  out  that  the  President  did  not  tell 
the  Nation  all  that  they  were  supposed 
to  have  been  told  or  should  have  been 
told  on  this  subject  when  he  said : 

In  short,  this  particular  decision  with 
respect  to  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
Ls  not  Inconsistent  with  many  smaller  trans- 
actions over  a. long  period  of  time  does  not 
represent  a  new  Soviet-American  trade  pol- 
icy. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  did  establish 
a  new  Soviet-American  trade  iMlicy  as 
it  pertains  to  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.  It  is  a  new  jwlicy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  statement  does  need 
some  clarification  on  this  point?  It  does 
establish  a  new  policy? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  statement 
Is  too  broad,  it  is  not  specific,  and  it 
does  establish  a  new  policy. 

Let  us  discuss  the  merits  and  more 
properly  the  demerits  involved  in  the 
President's  decision  to  sell  surplus  U.S. 
wheat  to  the  Communists. 

I  think  It  is  all  covered  In  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  shortly  after  this 
wheat  deal  was  first  proposed.  I  said, 
and  I  quote : 

I  strongly  question  the  propriety  of  sell- 
ing American  wheat  to  Russia.  The  pro- 
posed deal  would  be  just  another  conces- 
sion or  accommodation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  cold  war.  It  would  be  a  unilateral 
proposition  wherein  the  United  States  would 
grant  the  concession  of  supplying  the  Soviet 
with  subsidized  wheat  at  60  cents  a  bushel 
below  the  price  American  consumers  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  same  wheat.  No  mat- 
ter how  monetarily  helpful  to  our  wheat  sur- 
plus problem  and  our  balance-of-payments 
dilemma,  selling  wlieat  to  the  Russians 
would  undeniably  strengthen  them  where 
they  are  weak,  to  wit,  the  shortage  of  grain. 

Today,  I  say  parenthetically  that  the 
weakest  point  in  the  Soviet  economy  to- 
day is  the  lack  of  grain. 
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Have  we  waited  all  these  years  In  the  cold 
war  for  this  weak  spot  only  to  now  rush  in 
to  fill  It  without  demanding  anything  in  re- 
turn except  the  price  of  the  wheat  Itself? 

If  the  deal  Is  to  be  consummated  why 
does  not  the  Kennedy  administration  de- 
mand concessions  such  as  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  Cuba  or  the  destruction 
of  the  Berlin  wall?  Furthermore.  If  we  sell 
wheat  to  Russia,  there  wUl  be  no  logical  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  sell  It  to  Red  China 
and  to  Castro  in  Cuba. 

I  hear  someone  say,  "We  have  not 
recognized  Red  China."  Unless  I  miss 
the  signs  of  the  time  we  are  drifting 
that  way.  It  is  being  advocated  in  many 
high  places.  I  read  in  the  paper  today 
where  Red  China  was  short  of  grain. 
The  article  said  the  President  was  wait- 
ing for  a  request  from  the  Red  Chinese. 
I  do  not  know  how  reliable  that  news- 
paper story  is,  but  I  am  a  bit  appre- 
hensive in  that  once  we  engage  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  and  grains  to  the  Com- 
munists, we  have  thrown  the  door  wide 
open  and  we  are  defeating  the  very  pur- 
pose of  our  position  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Russia  is  either  our 
friend  or  she  is  our  enemy.  We  either 
have  a  cold  war  or  we  do  not  have  a  cold 
war.  If  we  do  not  have  a  cold  war  why 
are  we  spending  over  half  of  our  budget 
for  national  defense  if  it  is  not  to  save 
the  world  from  communism? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  seems 
to  me  the  point  the  gentleman  has  just 
so  well  made  has  not  been  set  forth  in 
the  public  discussion  on  this  matter  as 
often  as  it  should  be. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  not  proposing  to  buy  wheat 
from  us  to  help  our  wheat  farmers  or  to 
help  our  gold  situation.  There  must  be 
some  reason.  There  must  be  some  rea- 
son which  the  Russians  themselves  deem 
important  enough  so  that  they  have 
proposed  a  wheat  deal. 

Now,  there  are  many  people  of  good 
faith  and  good  intentions  who  believe  we 
should  sell  wheat  to  Russia.  I  am  not 
one  of  them.  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
deal  from  the  start.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  certainly  abundantly  clear,  if  we  are 
to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  we  must  Insist 
upon  something  In  return  more  than  dol- 
lars or  gold.  There  must  be  some  con- 
cession or  something  given  on  the  part 
of  Russia  in  perhaps  the  matter  of  the 
removal  of  troops  from  Cuba,  tearing 
down  the  Berlin  wall,  or  some  other 
point  on  which  we  have  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  for 
making  this  point  so  well,  and  I  think 
we  should  continue  to  make  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

If  we  sell  wheat  to  our  potential  enemies, 
we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  the 
gold  and  the  dollars  in  payment,  but  we 
most  certainly  will  be  surrendering  princi- 
ples In  our  fight  against  world  communism. 

The  administration  only  mentions 
material  considerations — the  greed  for 
sold;  we  want  the  money,  we  want  to 


get  rid  of  our  wheat  surplus,  and  I  am 
all  for  doing  those  things.  But  there  Is 
something  more  Important  and  that  is 
the  great  moral  issue  involved.  TTie  f<rt- 
lowing  article  in  the  Iron  Age  of  October 
17, 1963,  tells  the  full  story: 
The  Wheat  Salk:    More  Than  Meets  the 

EtTE 

Let's  get  this  wheat  sale  to  the  Com- 
munists straight.  It  Lb  not  a  hvmianltarian 
gesture.  It  is  not  an  accommodation  for 
a  friend.  It  is  nothing  but  a  coldblooded 
business  deal — to  save  storage  space. 

Only  storage  space  will  be  saved.  The  tax- 
payers will  cough  up  at  least  60  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  wheat  going  to  the  Russkies. 
Saps  like  us  always  cough  up  at  least  55  or 
60  cents  a  bushel  subsidy  for  wheat.  But 
this  time  it  goes  to  the  Russians — not  to 
starving  these  or  those. 

Now  that  we  have  that  straight,  where 
do  we  stop?  Mr.  Khrushchev  told  us  he 
would  bury  us,  economically,  not  militarily. 
So  their  economy  is  all  shot  to  hell  and  we 
are  bailing  them  out  with  wheat. 

Part  of  this  selling  is  because  other  na- 
tions are  doing  it  too.  So  what?  They  al- 
ways have.  And  they  have  sold  to  Red 
China.  Why  don't  we  sell  to  Red  China?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  communism 
of  Russia  and  Red  China? 

You  bet  your  boots  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  what  the  Red  Chinese  and  the 
Red  Russians  think.  Maybe  they  are  at 
each  other's  throat,  temporarily.  But  when 
it  comes  to  selling  wheat,  shouldn't  we  sell 
to  the  Chinese,  too? 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  millions  of 
Americans,  including  the  farmers,  and  wheat 
brokers,  were  crying  to  the  high  heavens 
about  the  Russians.  What  has  changed 
since  then?     Nothing,  we  think. 

The  Russians  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mies around  the  world  are  out  to  get  us. 
As  far  as  the  gold  or  the  dollars  we  get  for 
the  wheat.  It  won't  help  our  trade  deficit 
much. 

Besides,  we  could  wipe  out  a  lot  of  the 
trade  deficit  If  we  cut  out  the  international 
pork  barrel  for  those  who  do  not  need  it, 
and  haven't  needed  it  for  years. 

The  fact  that  the  President  had  a  public 
relations  conference  (press  conference  to 
you)  a  la  radio,  television,  etc..  has  nothing 
to  do  with  seUing  wheat  to  the  Reds. 

Questions  were  answered  for  the  admin- 
istration's benefit,  in  view  of  millions  upon 
millions.  And  why  not,  with  an  election 
coming  up? 

Let's  make  up  our  minds.  Are  we  part- 
ners with  Khrushchev  or  are  we  not? 

I  also  set  out  the  following  news  story 
by  Holmes  Alexander  which  appeared  in 
the  Sioux  City  Journal  of  October  23, 
1963: 
Part  or  Lenin's  Goal?     The  Wheat  Deal: 

HiSTORT'S  WaRNDTG 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Nobody  at  President  Kennedy's  recent 
press  conference,  when  he  announced  the 
wheat  deal  with  Russia,  had  the  nerve  or  the 
handy  knowledge  to  ask  his  comment  on  this 
very  pertinent  statement  by  Lenin: 

"It  is  necessary,"  Lenin  said  E>ecember  21. 
1©20.  "to  iwlbe  capitalism  with  extra  profit 
•  •  •  and  we  will  get  the  basics  (equip- 
ment) with  the  aid  of  which  we  will 
strengthen  oxirselves,  will  finally  get  up  on 
our  feet  and  then  defeat  it  (capitalism] 
economically." 

How  the  President  would  have  explained 
o\ir  wilUngness  to  fall  into  this  well-marked 
trap,  I  do  not  know — for  there  is  no  rational 
answer.  Tet.  I  am  afraid,  there  Ls  a  histori- 
cal answer  which  the  history-minded  Presi- 
dent coiild  have  given.  When  It  was  con- 
templated in  the  1840's  to  aiuiex  Texas  at 


the  price  of  war  with  Mexico,  Senator  John 
C.  Calhoun  warned  us  that  we  were  reaching 
for  "forbidden  fniit"  by  conquest. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  McAdoo  in  WU- 
son's  administration  arranged  to  insure 
American  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  and 
thereby  ins\ire  profit,  it  was  another  ex- 
ample of  taking  the  fast  dollar  and  Ignoring 
the  consequences. 

There  are,  alas,  too  many  such  examples 
from  American  history  when  the  money 
seemed  more  important  than  the  principle 
and  the  long-range  outcome.  The  Mexican 
War,  along  with  our  seiziire  of  the  Panama 
Canal  zone,  is  still  proof  positive  in  Latin 
America  that  we  are  imperialists — and  the 
reputation  will  not  die.  because  our  enemies 
will  not  let  it  die. 

The  lucrative  arms  trade  of  1914-17 
brought  profits  of  $13  billion,  as  estimated 
by  John  Dos  Passos  in  his  book  called  "Mr. 
Wilson's  War."  But  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  our  entering  that  Europetm  war 
are  still  being  spun  out. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
wheat  deal?  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  ready 
evidence  to  show  what  happens  whenever  the 
Western  World  has  been  begtiiled  by  money- 
making  into  selling  useful  goods  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Testifying  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  in 
1961.  the  Library  of  Congress  authority  on 
Russian  economy.  Joseph  Anthony  Gwyer, 
gave  this  summary  of  the  prewar  buildup  we 
supplied  In  the  Lenln-Stalin  period: 

"In  the  early  1920's,  by  granting  mineral 
concessions,  the  Soviets  obtained  from  the 
United  States  and  from  other  countries,  key 
types  of  industrial  equipment,  plus  trucks 
and  tractors  for  their  agriculture  •  •  • 
French  manufacturers  shared  with  Ameri- 
cans the  credit  of  helping  the  Soviet  Union 
build  Its  airpower. 

"The  Italians  provided  the  Soviets  with 
Plat  cars,  airpleme  engines,  dockyard  equip- 
ment and  sliips.  Germany,  to  a  large  extent, 
became  responsible  fCH-  building  up  the  Soviet 
machine  tool  industry.  The  first  Soviet 
watch  factory  began  fiinctlonlng  with  the 
machinery  purchased  from  the  United 
States." 

Did  all  this  lead  to  peaceful  "coexistence"? 
Or  did  it  advance  Lenin's  plan  to  "get  up 
on  our  feet  and  then  defeat  (capitalism) 
economically"? 

Likewise,  during  and  after  World  War  II — 
up  to  about  1947 — the  United  States  poured 
not  only  war  supplies  but  a  bimon  dollars 
worth  of  indxistrial  tools  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  Mr.  Gwyer  told  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. No  doubt,  this  contribution 
helped  to  make  possible  the  Soviet  sputnik 
triumph  of  1957. 

And  now,  to  Russia,  has  come  another 
time  "to  bribe  capitalism  with  extra  profit." 
A  crisis  has  occurred  In  Soviet  industry  and 
agriculture,  requiring  outside  help.  It  is  help 
we  would  never  give,  as  we  give  foreign  aid, 
for  the  frank  purpose  of  uplifting  another 
nation's  economy. 

No,  we  are  doing  it  for  very  wrong  rea- 
sons— to  unload  oiu"  wheat  siirpluses  and  to 
get  gold.  If,  like  the  greedy  monkey,  we  find 
ourselves  captured,  with  a  clutched  fist 
around  the  bait,  history  wiU  have  to  write 
that  Lenin  warned  us — but  that  President 
Kennedy  did  not. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

I  Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  The  gentleman  has 
indicated  that  we  were  going  to  receive 
gold  for  these  farm  commodities.  I 
have  been  trying  for  several  days  to  as- 
certain from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
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the  tnUh  or  falsehood  of  »  vcU-sob- 
sUaftteted  rumor  timt  I  get.    It  is  my 

understanding,  at  least  from  people  In 
that  flrttl.  that  the  Export-import  Bank 
is  now  considering  a  loan  to  Hungary 
which  would  permit  Hungary  to  pur- 
chase com  with  our  money  when  they 
are  in  our  debt  already  and.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  behind  in  their  payments  on 
that  debt. 

Has  the  gentleman  any  Information 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  have  read  some  of 
the  newspaper  reports  relating  to  the 
facts  the  gentleman  is  giving  us.  It  is 
even  suggested  that  as  a  part  of  our  ac- 
oomaxxlation  policy  we  should  lend 
money  to  Russia  so  she  could  buy  our 
wheat.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  go  that  far  or  not 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton],  may  I  advise  the 
House  I  have  been  informed  on  inquiry 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  this 
loan  has  been  made  on  the  Hungarian 
purchase  for  $0.4  million  worth  of  com, 
that  we  are  guaranteeing  that  loan  wtth 
ofm*  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  Export- 
import  Bank  to  the  extent  of  $6.4  mil- 
lion. The  loan  was  made  by  one  bank  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  his  comprehensive  inter- 
pretation of  the  wheat  sale  situation, 
and  perhaps  expand  upon  one  point  he 
BUbde;  that  one  in  reference  to  conces- 
sions the  United  States  might  win  if  it  to 
going  to  pursue  this  sale. 

Not  tliat  I  condone  the  sale;  I  firmly 
believe  It  is  morally  wrong  that  we  make 
It.  But  if  the  administration  is  bent 
upon  pursuing  it  and  willing  to  negotiate 
every  point  in  relation  to  It.  then  it  only 
seema  sensible  that  we  win  some  con- 
cessions. 

Therefore,  sarcastically  spealdng,  I 
was  wondering  whether  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  ask  Russia  to  give  us  free 
access  to  Berlin.  I  know  we  have  the 
right  to  free  access  but,  unfortunately, 
the  Russians  do  not  seem  to  know  It 
Therefore,  we  are  treated  to  a  series  of 
humiliating  instances  wherein  American 
troops  are  forced  to  wait  hours  until 
Russian  gtiards  decide  to  let  them  pass. 
I  am  wondering  if  we  cannot  insist,  in 
Oie  sale  agreement,  that  someone  speak 
to  the  Russlfui  border  guards  and  tell 
them  it  is  naughty  to  stop  American 
troop  convoys;  and  if  they  do  not  let  the 
Americans  pass,  we  win  never  let  Mr. 
Khrushchev  see  Disneyland. 

We  might  also  point  out  that  the  Ber- 
lin wall  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  let- 
ter of  World  War  H  agreements,  so 
would  Russia  please  quit  restoring  it?  I 
am  sure  the  wall  will  eventually  be  torn 
dow-n  since  East  Germans  simply  can- 
not stand  having  their  view  of  their  less 
fortunate  capitalistic  neighbors  blocked. 


60  all  we  faanre  to  do  Is  to  have  Russia 
agree  that  the  wall  woat  be  repaired, 
and  that  doesn't  seem  much  of  a  con- 
cession to  ask  when  it  is  compared 
acataist  keeping  the  Russian  bellies  full 
during  the  coming  winter. 

There  are  many  other  concessions  I 
might  cite  all  in  sarcasm,  but  not  one 
expresses  the  degree  of  disgust  I  have  for 
this  sale.  I  think  it  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  apparently  selling 
out  on  a  moral  issue  and  being  led  in 
that  sellout  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. In  other  times  when  backbones 
were  stiffer,  this  transaction  could  have 
been  labeled  "treason." 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  dlsthi- 
guished  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  some  of  the  realities  on  this 
proposition  of  selling  wheat  to  Commu- 
nist Russia  or  any  Communist  nation, 
for  that  matter. 

I  think  one  of  the  Important  facets 
of  this  whole  operation  has  been  the  fact 
that  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
tending  to  look  upon  all  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  at  this  time  as  being  a 
little  bit  more  friendly.  In  fact  perhaps 
a  lot  more  friendly  than  they  have  been 
In  the  past. 

May  I  say  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  raised  some  question  and  expressed 
some  opposition  as  to  the  merits  of  sell- 
ing wheat  to  Russia  when  this  proposi- 
tion was  first  publicized.  I  did  this  be- 
cause I  felt  that  many  American  people 
were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Rus- 
sia was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  more 
friendly  coimtry.  As  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  Russia  had  done  nothing  even 
at  the  time  of  our  agreeing  to  the  test 
ban  treaty  positively  evidencing  her 
good  faith-  She  could  have  removed 
cause  for  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  by  such  action  as  re- 
moving her  troops  from  Cuba  or  taking 
down  the  Berlin  wall,  or  probably  even 
extending  a  greater  degree  of  freedom 
to  some  of  the  captive  nations.  No  such 
demonstration  of  the  desire  for  friend- 
ship was  ever  made  and  has  not  been 
made  to  this  day. 

We  had  some  reason  to  believe  that 
after  we  signed  the  test  ban  treaty  they 
might  reciprocate  by  making  some  posi- 
tive evidence  of  their  desire  for  friend- 
ship and  move  in  the  direction  of  elimi- 
nating tension.  They  have  not  done 
this. 

As  we  consider  the  matter  of  selling 
wheat  to  Russia  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
friendly  nation.  Neither  are  we  dealing 
with  a  country  which  has  any  intention 
of  becoming  friendly.  If  there  is  any 
need  for  clarification  of  the  fact  that 
Russia  still  clings  to  the  Communist 
ideology  and  is  not  about  to  temper  her 
adherence,  this  proof  was  offered  in  a 
speech  delivered  on  October  27  by  the 
Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 


may  Include  lyfr.  Harrlman's  outstand- 
ing address  following  my  remarks  in  the 

RZCOBO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBonATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
koU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  can  particular  atten- 
tion to  several  paragraphs  which  refer 
to  specific  statements  made  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man by  Soviet  leaders  reiterating  their 
adherence  to  Communist  principles  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  intend  to  pursue 
their  aim  of  Communist  world  domina- 
tion. 

I  would  also  can  attention  to  some 
references  to  Communist  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  freedom  of  religion. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  in  the  Rbcord  <m  tomorrow  the 
speech  made  by  the  distinguished  ex- 
Governor  of  New  York,  who  is  now  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  This  speech 
as  contained  in  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  DepartmMit  of  State  is  as  follows: 

"Th«  UmJted  Nuclear  Te«t  Ban  Agreement 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  this  summer 
la  a  step  In  tbe  direction  of  reducing  the 
danger  ol  miclear  dlaaater,"  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman. Under  Secretary  of  State  for  PoUUcal 
Affairs,  said  tonight.  "But  we  muat  not  take 
It  as  a  signal  that  we  can  dn^  our  guard 
or  reduce  our  vigilance.  It  may  be  that  our 
competition  with  the  Communists  In  the 
polltteal  and  economic  fielda  will  become 
more  Intense,  not  less." 

The  Under  Secretary  spoke  at  the  award 
dinner  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  City. 
Governor  Harriman  received  the  congress 
Stephen  S.  Wise  Award  for  Advancing  Human 
Pteedom. 

"It  is  most  Important  for  us  to  keep  in 
Blind  what  this  agreement  la,  and  what  It 
la  not."  Governor  Harriman  said.  "It  Is  a 
first  step  In  the  direction  of  bringing  the 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
rational  control.  It  will  sharply  reduce  the 
d*nger  to  health  from  radioactive  fallout 
for  aU  mankind.  We  hope  it  wUI  lead  to 
other  steps  fcx-ward — In  the  direction  of 
ending  the  danger  of  war  by  miscalculation 
or  sxirprise  attack  and.  eventually,  of  halting 
and  then  reducing  the  upward  spiral  of  com- 
petition In  the  arms  race." 

"Bat  W9  should  make  no  mistake  about 
It  being  a  step  Into  tbe  mlllenlum.  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  has  told  me  that  'there 
can  be  no  coexistence  In  Ideology;  that  con- 
flict goes  on.'  Mr.  Gromyko  confirmed  this 
In  his  recent  speech  at  the  United  NaUona 
when  he  said  there  could  be  no  compromise 
In  Ideology. 

"The  Soviet  leaders  remain  devoted  Com- 
munists, pledged  to  pursue  their  ahn  of  a 
Conununlst  world  by  every  means  at  their 
disposal — propaganda,  subversion  and  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  there  may  not  be  areas 
of  common  interest  where  agreements  are 
possible.  The  nuclear  test  ban  is  one  such 
area;  we  hope  there  will  be  others. 

"One  year  ago.  In  Cuba,  Mr.  Khnishcher 
learned  that  nuclear  threats  could  not  suc- 
ceed against  a  powerful  and  determined 
United  States.  President  Kennedy,  through 
his  courage  and  wisdom,  forced  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  withdraw  his  offensive  nuclear  mls- 
sllee  from  Cuba.  And  It  Is  doubtful  tliat 
the  Soviet  leader  wants  to  repeat  this  ex- 
perience. 

•"This,  I  am  convinced,  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Chairman  Khrushchev  decided  to  go 
through  with  the  test  ban  treaty.  He 
wanted  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
which  would  destroy  aB  the  Scrvlets  had  built 
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in  Russia.  Second,  he  imdoubtedly  hoped 
that  a  reduction  of  world  tensions  would 
permit  him  to  make  good  on  some  of  his 
long  overdue  promisee  to  his  own  people  for 
a  better  life.  Finally,  in  his  deepening  strug- 
gle with  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  for  leader- 
ship of  the  world  Communist  movement,  he 
saw  that  he  could  use  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment to  Isolate  Peiping  in  world  opinion. 
As  expected,  the  Chinese  Reds  turned  down 
this  agreement  which  has  met  with  the  over- 
whelming support  of  most  of  mankind.  This 
supports  the  Soviet  claim  that  whereas  they 
would  communi2»  the  world  without  nu- 
clear war,  Pelplng's  reckless  plans  would  end 
in  nuclear  disaster. 

"The  chUiing  experience  of  their  Cuban 
adventure  and  now  their  position  in  the  bat- 
tle with  Peiping  has  moved  Moscow's  leaders 
away  from  their  former  rocket-rattling 
course — In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 
But  we  can  count  on  their  attempting  to 
gain  their  ends  In  all  parts  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  by  every  other  means — Includ- 
ing support  of  armed  subversion  where  It 
seems  to  promise  success. 

"This  is  only  one  reason  why  our  programs 
of  military  and  economic  assistance  may  now 
be  more  essential  than  ever.  This  is  a  time 
for  us  to  do  more  and  to  do  It  better.  If 
we  retreat  from  our  efforts  to  help  under- 
developed nations  to  achieve  their  aspira- 
tions In  freedom,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
Communists  will  take  advantage  of  every 
weakness. 

"In  the  continuing  ideological  struggle 
with  the  Communists,  the  field  of  religion 
is  one  of  tbe  more  Important  areas  of  deep 
difference.  Prom  the  time  that  Lenin  said 
that  'Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people,' 
to  the  present  day,  the  effort  of  the  Com- 
munists to  stamp  out  religious  sentiments 
and  practices  has  been  vigorous  and  un- 
relenting. Back  in  1927,  Stalin  told  an 
American  labor  delegation:  "The  Party  can- 
not be  neutral  towards  religion  and  it  does 
conduct  anti-rellglous  propaganda  against 
all  and  every  religious  prejudice  because  it 
stands  for  science  •  •  •  it  will  continue  to 
carry  on  propaganda  against  these 
prejudices." 

"When  I  went  to  Moscow  in  1941,  I  argued 
the  question  of  freedom  of  religion  with 
Stalin  as  important  to  our  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  war  effort.  The  only  result 
I  could  identify  was  the  release  shortly  after- 
ward by  the  Soviet  Minister  for  Information 
of  a  long  propaganda  statement  on  the 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  In  the  Soviet 
Constitution. 

"I  need  not  remind  this  group  that  despite 
this  and  other  elaborate  denials  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  there  Is  still  suppression  of  and 
discrimination  against  all  religious  groups 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  burden  of  this  attack  has  been 
borne  by  the  Jews. 

"The  list  of  Jewish  writers,  scholars,  and 
artists  who  died  in  concentration  camps  or 
at  the  hands  of  the  secret  police  In  Stalin's 
final  years  is  a  long  one.  And  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  ruthless  dictator's  rule,  the 
notorious  doctors'  plot  was -the  clear  signal 
of  a  planned  new  wave  of  terror  against  the 
Jews. 

"After  Stalin's  death,  there  viras  some  re- 
laxation. But  the  respite  was  brief.  Slowly, 
steadily,  new  pressures  were  exerted  against 
the  Jews.  One  after  another,  synagogues 
have  been  closed  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  until  only  a  few  are  left.  Even  the 
baking  of  matzohs  for  the  Passover  has  been 
prohibited  and  the  last  kosher  meat  market 
in  Moscow  has  been  closed.  Nor  Is  the 
prejudice  solely  on  reUglous  grounds.  A  per- 
son of  Jewish  descent  who  may  have  broken 
completely  with  his  religious  tradition  must 
still  carry  the  nationality  designation  'Jew' 
in  his  identity  card. 

"In  1967,  the  last  Jew  was  removed  from 
the  Presidium,  the  ruling  body  of  the  Soviet 
Union.     Of  the  175  members  of  the  Commu- 


nist Party's  Central  Committee,  only  1  is  of 
Jewish  descent  and  only  1  Jew  is  a  senior 
commander  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  It  Is 
difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  for  a  Jew  to  play 
a  significant  role  In  political  or  military  af- 
fairs. But  the  Soviet  state  has  no  hesita- 
tion about  harnessing  Jevirlsh  technical  skills 
and  scientific  genius  for  Its  chosen  purposes. 
Though  Jews  represent  only  1  percent  of  the 
Soviet  population,  they  make  up  more  than 
9  percent  of  that  country's  scientific  work- 
ers. 

"During  my  last  visit  to  Moscow,  I  raised 
the  question  of  religion  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, prompted  by  his  son-in-law's  audi- 
ence with  the  Pope.  The  Soviet  leader  re- 
plied that  he  Is  an  atheist  in  an  atheist  gov- 
ernment. He  closed  the  door  to  any  thought 
that  the  Soviet  Government  might  alter  its 
antlrellglous  policies. 

"I  know  that  all  of  you  are  partlcululy 
concerned,  as  I  am,  with  the  plight  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
distinguished  group  of  Americans  met  here  In 
New  York  2  weeks  ago  at  the  Conference  on 
the  Status  of  Soviet  Jews.  After  full  dis- 
cussion, they  adopted  an  appeal  of  conscience 
for  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  ap- 
peal and  its  specific  reconunendatlons  should 
be  heartily  endorsed.  This  action  by  persons 
of  different  races  and  religions  was  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  concern  over  dis- 
crimination and  religious  persecution  wher- 
ever they  occur. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  op- 
jxjses  the  loss  of  basic  freedoms  wherever  it 
may  occur — whether  by  the  Jews  or  other 
religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union,  by  ra- 
cial or  national  minorities  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  difficulty  is  In  doing  something 
effective  to  alleviate  their  trials.  As  you 
know,  the  Soviets  are  resentful  of  official  ap- 
proaches on  matters  which  they  consider  to 
be  within  their  domestic  Jurisdiction.  We 
do  raise  these  matters  Informally  whenever 
there  Is  an  appropriate  opportunity. 

"We  are  working  constantly  to  reunite 
families  of  American  citizens  and  ,to  bring 
close  relatives  to  this  country.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  indicated  he  wanted  to  see  this 
problem  settled  and  there  has  been  some 
progress.  As  a  result,  approximately  800  So- 
viet citizens  have  been  permitted  to  Join 
their  relatives  in  this  country  and  quite  a 
few  of  them  were  Jews.  Our  efforts  In  tills 
regard  extend  to  all  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  not  to  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  We 
are  making  progress  and  we  hope  more  will 
be  made  In  the  months  ahead. 

"At  the  United  Nations,  we  have  called 
attention  to  persecution  wherever  It  occiu*8. 
As  a  result  of  our  Initiative,  the  UJI.'s  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept and  to  use  In  its  periodic  reports  Infor- 
mation supplied  by  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations. This  kind  of  exposure  of  the  facts 
to  the  spotlight  of  world  c^lnlon  Is  often 
more  effective  in  producing  useful  results 
than  formal  protests  In  government- to-gov- 
emment  communications.  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  recent  speech  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, condemned  the  closing  of  synagogues 
as  one  of  the  violations  of  human  rights. 

"But  you  can  be  certain,"  Governor  Har- 
riman concluded,  "that  If  It  seems  likely 
that  a  more  direct  approach  will  serve  use- 
ful ends  and  ease  the  situation  of  even  a  few 
of  oiu-  fellow  men,  our  Government  will  make 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  relentless  exposure  of  the 
real  facts  by  groups  such  as  this  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
Justice." 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  reference  to  Ambassador 
Harrlman's  speech. 

May  I  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  very  fine  speech  made  in  the 
other  body  on  November  4  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  exposes  of  this 


entire  situation.  I  commend  it  to  you, 
and  I  compliment  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  very  factual 
and  statesmanlike  speech.  It  should 
make  everyone  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole], 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

I  might  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  the  largest 
wheat  producing  district  in  America.  Of 
course,  our  farmers  are  interested  in  dis- 
posing of  their  commodities.  They  have 
been  asked  by  Secretary  Freeman,  as  he 
travels  around  rural  America  after  his 
travels  around  Commimist  Russia  and 
other  Communist  bloc  countries,  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  sell  their  wheat,  and, 
needless  to  say,  many  hands  go  up  be- 
cause the  farmer,  of  course,  wants  to  sell 
his  wheat.  I  do  believe,  however,  they 
should  be  given  the  entire  story.  It  is 
hard  to  justify  fighting  communism 
with  the  one  hand  and  feeding  com- 
munism with  the  other  and  I  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  130  Americans  who 
have  died  fighting  in  Vietnam.  In  the 
recent  book  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  "A 
Study  of  Communism."  he  pointed  out 
that  we  cannot  isolate  one  Communist 
country  from  another  Communist  coun- 
try. We  are  dealing  with  an  interna- 
tional Commimist  conspiracy  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  We  talk  about  peaceful 
coexistence — we  all  want  peace  and  good 
will  but  certainly  cannot  have  it  as  long 
as  we  travel  a  one-way  street.  Just 
what  has  Russia  done  to  relax  world 
tension? 

On  this  basis.  10  of  us  from  wheat 
producing  districts  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Kennedy  on  September  30  and 
another  telegram  on  the  very  day  that 
he  approved  the  sale  on  October  8,  1963. 
We  are  still  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  telegrams  of  September  30  and 
October  8  are  as  follows: 

SXPTEMBEB  30,   1963. 

The  Honorable  John  F.  Kxnnkdt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Recognizing  the  great  Interest  in  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  current  proposal  to  sell  U.S. 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  desire  clarifi- 
cation of  pertinent  details  concerning  such  a 
transaction  and  the  probable  ramifications 
should  you  make  an  affirmative  decision. 

Have  any  representatives  at  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  Commimist  nations  recently 
contacted  our  Government,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  with  reference  to  purchase  of 
wheat  or  other  U.S.  agricultural  conmiodl- 
ties?  If  so,  in  what  quantity  and  upon  what 
terms  and  for  what  price? 

Has  the  long-range  effect  of  such  a  transac- 
tion on  our  foreign  policy  been  considered? 
What  will  be  our  poUcy  toward  Red  China. 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba  In 
the  event  any  of  these  nations  should  here- 
after offer  gold  or  dollars  for  wheat  ot  other 
U.S.  farm  commodities? 

In  the  event  of  a  United  States-Russian 
wheat  transaction,  what  diplomatic  pressures 
could  our  Government  apply  to  free  world 
nations  wishing  to  step  up  trade  with  Cuba 
or  other  Communist  nations?  Will  such 
sales  to  Russia  impair  the  present  poUcy  of 
containment  in  Cuba? 

Another  vital  factor  in  your  decision  in- 
volves the  current  and  projected  status  of 
the  world  wheat  market.  Secretary  Freeman 
has  pointed  out  that  Soviet  Russia  canceled 
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many  ot  Its  export  coixuxUtm«nta  and  Uuit 
outald*  tlia  United  States  ther«  ar«  but  a 
tvw  lubctantlal  aoxurcea  of  wheat  In  the 
vorld.  In  view  at  Soviet  and  European 
ttierefof*,  there  •i>pe«ra  a  lerloms 
wkether  our  Nation  oould  export 
any  nor*  wheat  to  Btiaala  than  to  tlie  free 
world.  If  this  be  so,  exporting  wheat  to 
tree  world  countries  would  seem  an  obvious 
choice. 

Will  transshipment  from  Russia  to  Cuba 
at  any  VA.  wheat  purchased,  or  Its  by- 
producti  be  peratltted? 

FlnaUy.  we  trust  th*  legal  aspects  of  such 
a  sale  to  Russia — such  as  the  Johnson  Act 
on  export  credits,  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
on  export  assistance.  Public  Law  480  which 
profalMte  soft  currency  sales,  barter,  and 
Oovemment-supported  dollar  sales  to  Russia, 
and  tka  Latta  amendnient  to  the  Agrlcol- 
toval  Act  of  1941  expressing  congressional 
poUcy  against  a  subsidized  sale  to  Riissla — 
will  be  full  considered. 

As  representatives  of  wheat- producing 
areas,  we  shall  appreciate  answers  to  the 
questions  raised.  Without  8i>eclflc  informa- 
tion. It  la  dlfllcnlt  for  as  and  the  many 
w«   Mpreeent    to   make    a    proper 


loa  Doi^,  Ai.  QoiB,  Don  Sbokt,  Oabmxb 
Bamxw^  Job  Skxtbrs,  Bob  Kllswosth, 
Doir  BaovzjCAK,  Catmemxnx  Mat,  Bkn 
L,  OmK  Langbm. 


OCTOBBB  8,   1963. 
Ill*  Konocable  John  P.  Kbwmbdt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  Bouse, 
WashtngUm.  DC 

Since  reports  indicate  an  announcement 
wlU  be  Boade  during  your  press  conference 
this  afternoon  concerning  sale  of  wheat  and 
possibly  other  grains  to  Russia  and  Its  satel- 
lites, we  again  respectfully  request  your 
position  relative  to  the  questions  posed  in 
our  telegram  of  September  30.  All  Ameri- 
cans want  assurance  the  sale  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  camsodlty.  to  Russia  or  Its  satellites 
will  not  endanger  the  life  of  one  American, 
here  or  abroad. 

Bob  Dou,  Al  Quxb.  Doir  Ssobt,  GABmai 
Shsivkb.  Job  Skubitz,  Bob  Kllswoxtb, 
Don  BaoTZMAJf.  Cathxrinb  Mat.  Bbn 
RxxTXL,  Oimr  Langxiv. 

Iftr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  point  out  other  very  fine  statements, 
but  I  call  your  attention  to  fsm  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  under  the  heading  "Peas- 
ants Can  Defeat  Communism"  by  Bela 
Fabian,  chairman.  Federation  of  Hun- 
garian Former  PoUtieal  Prisoners. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  foUowa: 
PBsasins  Cair  Dkbbat  COmmunmm 
To  the  TTbbat.i)  THibuhb: 

Between  the  two  world  wars  Sungary  ex- 
ported 9  million  tons  of  wheat  a  year,  as 
wrfj  as  cattle,  poultry,  butter  and  fiiilt. 
Today,  Hungary  dfcpenda  on  imported  wheat. 
Why?  The  peasants  win  not  work  for  a 
regime  that  took  thetr  tamd  by  farce  and 
forced  them  Into  coUeettves.  They  want 
back  their  land  and  ftvedom. 

The  1006  revolt  showed  that  armed  upris- 
ings eannot  defeat  conim\mism  without  the 
support  fH  the  Wtat.  But  in  Hxmgary,  as  In 
other  opfHressed  countries,  the  peasants  have 
found  that  by  not  workliig  they  can  force 
the  regime  to  Its  knees.  Peasant  resistance 
does  not  ask  for  ontatde  intervention  In  Its 
fight  for  freedem.  It  bapes  to  Uck  the  Oom- 
bbiuIbCb  by  UBBlf . 

The  Bangarlaa.  as  w«B  aa  tka  Biygarlan. 

only  one  thing  of  th«  WsBt:  do  Bot  give  aid 


to  their  enemies.    Do  not  give  wheat  ii>  a 
regime  lor  which  thay  refuse  to  work. 

Chairman,     Federation     of     Hungarian 
Faratar  Folttteal  Prisoners. 
Maw  Toas. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr. 
Hoxvnr.  Mr.  Freeman  spent  30  days  In 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries. 
He  came  back  apparently  feeling  that 
technology  had  advanced  in  Russia  and 
that  Russians  were  gaining  in  agricul- 
ture. There  was  not  one  single  bit  of 
evidence  he  knew  anything  about  a  crop 
failure.  Do  you  know  why  the  top  man 
in  UJS.  agriculture  did  not  recognize  this 
crop  failure? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  reference  to  that  particular 
subject  and  I  want  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  do  not  really  vmder- 
stand  that  we  are  in  a  cold  war  with  the 
Communists.  Many  well-meaning  peo- 
ple say  we  have  to  feed  the  hungry.  I 
am  for  feeding  hungry  people  too.  but 
Uiat  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  I  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  point  out  to  me  wherein 
in  the  President's  report  sent  to  Congress 
in  which  he  Justified  the  wheat  sale,  he 
gave  one  humanitarian  reason  for  such 
sale.  Everything  he  mentioned  related 
to  saving  money,  to  doing  away  with 
storage  costs,  to  bettering  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation,  to  increasing  the 
Income  ot  farmers,  et  cetera.  But,  not 
one  single  word  about  feeding  the  hungry 
mouths  of  starving  people.  I  am  receiv- 
ing a  few  letters  from  well-meaning  folks 
who  kind  of  chide  me  for  not  wanting 
to  feed  hungry  people.  But  that  is  not 
tlie  issue  at  alL  It  is  not  claimed  by  our 
Government  that  the  wheat  is  needed 
to  relieve  the  hungry  In  Russia.  There 
Is  no  famine  In  Russia  and  people  are 
not  starving  there.  Secretary  Freeman 
upon  his  return  from  Russia  had  a  press 
confereiice  and  it  is  reported  he  said  that 
he  saw  no  evidence  of  hunger.  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  able  to  feed  themselves. 
Russia  wants  this  wheat  so  it  can  meet 
its  grain  export  commitments  to  the 
satellite  nations.  That  Is  why  she  wtmts 
this  wheat.  This  wIH  permit  her  to  de- 
vote her  money  and  energies  to  national 
defense  and  the  buildup  of  her  vast 
military  resourcea  Wheat  sales  are  im- 
portant to  the  Soviets  primarily  for  po- 
litical reasons  and  not  for  any  humani- 
tarian reasons  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Bir.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  want  to 
compliment  him  on  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made  this  afternoon,  and 
also  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  Also  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
pliment him  for  bringing  out  the  fact 


that  there  Is  no  humanitarian  aspect  to 
this  problem  that  we  are  dealing  wlth; 
that  in  addition  to  opportunity  of  the 
Russians  to  meet  their  commitments  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations,  as  well  as  Cuba 
and  Red  China  and  particularly  East 
Germany,  this  would  give  an  opportuni- 
ty to  the  Soviets  to  stockpile  these  prod- 
ucts, for  some  unknown  reason,  because 
they  have  not  stated  what  reason  they 
might  want  to  stockpile  grain.  But  we 
can  be  certain  that  it  would  not  be  a 
reason  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation.  This  is  bad  politics  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  good  world 
poUtics  and  internal  pontics  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  and  we  should  certainly 
call  the  whole  deal  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  subsidized 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it 
has  been  reported  so  far  by  the  admin- 
istration, is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  or  of  the  free  W(M-Id. 

The  proposal  has  never  been  described 
as  having  any  humarJtarian  aspects, 
and  no  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
ibe  Soviet  Union  is  facing  a  famine  or 
that  any  Russian  people  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

Accordingly,  we  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  Russia  needs  the  wheat  for 
Its  own  domestic  needs,  unless  it  is 
seeking  to  susquire  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  as  a  stockpile  for  some  future, 
unknown  purpose.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  Kremlin  wants  to  acquire 
our  wheat  In  order  to  export  wheat  to 
lt3  satellite  nations  or,  indeed.,  even  to 
Red  China  or  Cuba. 

If,  then,  the  Soviet  Union  desires  to 
purchase  our  wheat  for  the  purpose  of 
stockpiling  or  for  export  to  other  na- 
tions, it  Is  certainly  appropriate  to  ask- 
In  the  first  Instance — upon  wliat  theory 
a  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  Justified  under  any  circumstance,  or 
at  any  price.  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
deny  that  the  Sorlei  Union  continues 
to  be  the  enemy  of  our  Nation  and  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 

A  majority  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  denounced  this  proposed  trade 
with  the  enemy  as  morallr  wrong,  and 
has  stated  that  this  wheat  deal  will  de- 
stroy our  position  of  moral  leadership 
in  the  world. 

A  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the  deal 
which  is  said  to  have  been  negotiated  is 
that  it  Indicates  no  negotiations,  what- 
ever. The  Russians  are  buying  our 
wheat  at  the  world  price — the  price  at 
which  we  sen  wheat  to  our  allies  and 
friends  throughout  the  world.  Conse- 
quently, the  Soviet  Union  is  suddenly  ex- 
alted to  the  role  of  "most  favored  na- 
tion." under  this  deaL  This  means 
the  Soviet  Union  under  this  wheat  deal 
enjoys  the  preferred  status  of  purchas- 
big  a  large  quantity  of  our  surplus 
wheat  at  a  price  56  cents  lower  than 
wheat  can  be  purchased  by  domestic 
buyers.  This  reduced  price  results  from 
the  contribution  by  American  taxpayers 
to  the  extent  of  the  &6-cent  differential. 

As  the  gentleman  from  lows  (Mr. 
Ho«V¥if},  the  distinguished  ranking  ml- 
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nority  monber  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  declared  earlier  in  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  this  House:  We 
are  not  upset  when  we  learn  that  the 
British  housewife  is  able  to  purchase 
bread  at  a  lower  price  than  the  American 
housewife,  because  of  the  lower  price  of 
American  grown  wheat  per  bushel  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  American  housewife  and  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  will  not  sit  still  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr,  Freeman, 
negotiates  a  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Unicxi,  which  may  enable  the  Russian 
housewife  to  buy  her  loaf  of  bread  man- 
ufactured from  American  grown  wheat 
at  a  price  lower  than  she,  the  American 
housewife,  has  to  pay. 

If  I  understand  the  dilemma  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  cotton — Guid  I 
believe  I  do — a  subsidy  of  cotton  is  de- 
sired for  the  domestic  textile  manufac- 
turer because  the  foreign  textile  manu- 
facturer purchasing  cotton  at  a  figure 
lower  than  the  domestic  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  Is  able  to  compete  unfairly 
with  our  American  manufacturers. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  likewise  place  us  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  wheat?  Certainly, 
if  our  American  wheat  Is  converted  into 
flour  or  wheat  products  in  the  Soviet 
Union — from  wheat  which  they  purchase 
at  56  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  do- 
mestic millers  must  pay — we  may  flnd 
that  we  are  buying  cereals,  cookies, 
cakes,  and  other  manufactured  wheat 
products  from  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  at 
prices  which  will  make  it  impossible  for 
our  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete 
pricewise. 

But,  the  administration  has  stated  that 
President  Kennedy  wishes  to  Impose  a 
restriction  against  Soviet  reexportation 
of  American  grain  to  Soviet  bloc  nations 
and  to  Red  China  and  Cuba.  However, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  though 
these  restrictions  were  observed  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  consuming  the  American 
wheat — Itself — and  then  exporting  So- 
viet-grown wheat  to  the  satellites  and 
Soviet  bloc  nations,  plus  Red  China  and 
Castro's  Cuba. 

I  am  Informed  that,  last  year,  the  So- 
viet Union  exported  approximately  7.8 
million  tons  of  grain — of  which  wheat 
constituted  4.7  million  tons.  East  Ger- 
many was  the  largest  consiuner,  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Brazil,  and  Cuba 
also  receiving  large  shipments  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  would  seem  most  Important  to  the 
political  success  of  Khrushchev  that  this 
dep>endence  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  on 
the  Soviet  Union  should  continue.  The 
Soviet  Union's  stock  would  certainly 
plummet  If  Khrushchev  could  not  deliver 
wheat,  auid  if  the  Inherent  weakness  of 
the  Communist  system  should  be  brought 
home — through  actual  food  shortages — 
to  the  rank-and-file  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  nations. 

Not  only  does  there  appear  to  be  no 
negotiation  with  regard  to  the  price  at 
which  the  Soviets  might  purchase  our 
wheat,  there  appears  likewise  to  be  no 


negotiations  with  regard  to  any  other 
subject  which  today  stands  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Berlin  wall,  the  troops  in  Cuba,  the  har- 
assment of  our  troop  convoys  serving 
Berlin,  and  other  subjects  might  appro- 
priately he  arbitrated  if  we  are  to  serve 
the  great  internal  and  political  needs  of 
the  Soviet  leadership.  But  none  of  these 
subjects  are  said  to  have  been  resolved. 

Indeed,  the  arrogant  effrontery  of  the 
Communists  with  regard  to  our  troop 
movements  along  the  road  to  Berlin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deliberately  stepped 
up.  This  is  as  if  to  remind  us  that  in- 
deed the  Khrushchev  promise  to  bury  us 
will  be  made  good  and  that,  meanwhile, 
we  must  subsidize  those  who  would  de- 
troy  us,  and  keep  them  strong  and 
healthy  while  we  await  our  day  with 
destiny  as  Khrushchev  has  planned  it. 

The  wheat  deal,  as  it  stands  now,  is 
good  world  politics  for  Khrushchev  and 
his  cohorts.  In  addition,  purchasing 
wheat  at  a  reduced  and  subsidized  price 
is  a  very  attractive  financial  deal  for 
the  Soviets. 

But,  as  it  stands  today,  the  wheat  deal 
is  poor  politics  for  our  Nation.  It  is 
politically  unwise  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  politically  un- 
wise for  the  administration  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  we  can  learn  one  important 
lesson  from  the  Soviet  leaders;  namely, 
that  whenever  they  discover  that  they 
have  made  a  bad  deal — they  call  the 
whole  deal  off. 

That  Is  my  suggestion  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  want  to  make  this  observation:  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  pe<H)le  in  the  United  States 
have  the  idea  that  if  we  can  get  gold 
for  this  wheat  that  that  will  be  the  quid 
pro  quo.  Would  not  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me,  however,  that  we  will  In  effect 
be  shortchanged  so  far  as  the  gold  is  con- 
cerned to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy  which 
we  are  giving  to  the  Russians?  We  are 
going  to  get  less  gold  for  the  wheat  due' 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  buy 
on  the  world  market  whereas  our  econ- 
omy has  to  purchase  the  wheat  on  our 
domestic  market. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  tried  to  point  that 
out.    The  gentleman  Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  is- 
sue of  selling  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians has  passed  through  so  many  con- 
tradictory stages  and  conflicting  reports 
that  the  whole  matter  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  an  Odyssey — with  the  real 
Issues  lost  in  the  wanderings  up  and 
down  a  well  marked  Russian  trail. 

The  first  public  notice  of  a  possible 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Russians  played  the 
line  that  the  Russians  were  in  desperate 
need  due  to  another  round  of  agricul- 


tural failures  in  Red  niaplA  and  that  the 
Russians  had  a  surplus  of  gold  ready 
to  be  put  on  the  barrelhead  for  our 
wheat.  No  one  raised  a  question  wheth- 
er the  Russian  gold  was  hot — which  it 
is.  having  been  produced  mainly  by  the 
toil  of  slave  labor — because  we  need  gold 
to  improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
Russian  gold,  hot  or  cold,  for  our  wheat 
looked  like  and  was  presented  as  a  sound 
business  deal.  Public  protests  were 
raised,  but  the  ring  of  gold  drowned 
them  out. 

After  the  lure  of  gold  was  fully  estab- 
lished, authority  for  negotiating  the  deal 
was  given  to  a  combine  of  private  U.S. 
grain  operators.  When  the  haggling 
process  with  the  Russians  began,  a  series 
of  significant  leaks  came  out  of  the  hag- 
gling room. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Russians 
expected  to  get  wheat  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  That  is,  the  Rus- 
sian offer  was  well  below  the  normal 
market  price  for  wheat  and  represented 
a  price  about  60  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  wheat,  the  60 
cents  per  bushel  difference  being  the  UJ3. 
Government  subsidy — which  in  reality  is 
the  subsidy  provided  by  the  American 
taxpayers.  No  doubt  the  Russians  fig- 
ured that  since  the  American  taxpayers 
had  been  maneuvered  into  subsidizing 
the  Tito  and  Gomulka  regimes,  it  was 
worth  a  try  on  their  part. 

The  next  disagreement  to  leak  out  of 
the  haggling  room  was  that  the  Rus- 
sians refused  to  use  U.S.  vessels  to  trans- 
port the  golden  wheat,  a  fixed  condition 
required  by  US.  law.  Their  argument 
was  that  they  could  get  cheaper  rates  on 
non-UJS.-flag  ships.  Apparently  the 
Russians  intend  to  ignore  President  Ken- 
nedy's promise  that  the  deal  would  pro- 
duce "added  Income  and  employment  to 
American  shipping,  longshoremen,  rail- 
road workers  as  well  as  grain  traders  and 
farmers."  There  is  an  escape  clause  In 
XJS.  law  with  regard  to  use  of  VS.  ves- 
sels, limiting  use  to  '"when  avaflable." 
No  doubt  the  Russians  win  produce  a 
plan  In  which  American  vessels  will  not 
be  available. 

These  events  were  followed  by  news 
that  if  we  did  not  bow  to  Russian  hag- 
gling, they  would  turn  to  other  nations 
of  the  free  world  to  make  their  wheat 
purchases.  Someone  should  have  asked 
them  to  whom  they  could  turn  for  the 
volume  of  wheat  they  need  to  survive. 
Canada  and  AustraUa,  the  other  great 
wheat  producers,  have  already  sold  their 
surplus  to  Red  China  and  the  Russians. 
There  is  no  other  wheat  Siirplus  in  the 
world  able  to  meet  the  Russian  needs. 
But  here  again  Russian  threats  have  a 
way  of  influencing  too  many  people. 

These  events  were  capped  with  hints 
that  the  Russians  would  seek  a  loan  from 
the  United  States  in  order  to  cover  the 
cost  of  our  wheat.  Someone  forgot  to 
ask  what  happened  to  all  that  Russian 
surplus  gold  that  was  supposed  to  be  on 
the  barrelhead  for  our  wheat. 

Finally.  President  Kennedy  announced 
a  few  days  ago  that  negoUations  during 
the  immediate  days  ahead  would  reveal 
whether  we  will  succeed  in  selling  our 
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grain  to  the  Russians.  I  was  under  the 
impression  the  Russians  were  trying  to 
buy  our  wheat,  not  that  we  were  trying 
to  sell  them  our  wheat.  There  is  a  great 
difference  involved  here.  It  wo\ild  ap- 
pear the  Russians  have  put  us  on  the 
defensive  in  this  matter,  in  a  position 
where  we  will  eventually  be  asking  them 
to  take  the  wheat  off  our  hands. 

The  lure  of  Russian  gold  has  been 
removed  from  the  haggling  room. 

The  honest  cost  of  our  wheat  is  not 
a  point  the  Russians  consider  relevant. 

The  profits  of  American  vessels  and 
longshoremen  now  appear  as  nothing 
more  than  a  hopeful  promise. 

American  taxpayers  should  get  ready 
for  the  news  that  the  Russians  received 
a  loan  in  order  to  buy  our  wheat.  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  so  rude  as  to  recall 
that  the  Russians  now  owe  iis  over 
$10  billion — and  they  have  made  it 
clear  they  have  no  intention  of  repaying 
those  loans. 

This  Is  but  another  example  of  Rus- 
sian confusion  techniques  at  their  best. 
Time  will  tell  Just  how  confused  we  have 
become  in  the  Odyssey  of  a  Russian- 
American  wheat  game. 


8ELLINO  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dagux]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
qualifiedly opposed  to  the  sale  of  U.S. 
wheat  to  Communist  Russia.  My  oppo- 
sition stems  from  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  purchase  of  wheat  outside  the 
Communist  bloc  is  a  move  to  their  stra- 
tegic advantage.  As  I  read  it.  the  law 
specifically  forbids  trafQc  with  Russia 
under  Public  Law  480,  and  I  feel  that 
any  attempt  to  circumvent  that  edict  in 
the  case  of  wheat  would  be  completely 
reprehensible. 

As  regards  the  sale  of  wheat  or  other 
strategic  commodities  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
nations  with  whom  we  are  allied.  I  would 
state  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how  that 
continuation  of  such  sales  should  auto- 
matically cancel  any  aid  we  may  be  now 
providing  the  countries  involved.  Deserv- 
ing special  condemnation,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  Canada's  assistance  to  Cuba;  and 
I  think  that  forthright  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment is  indicated,  including  blockade 
of  such  traffic  if  necessary. 

Aa  for  the  "bleeding  hearts"  who  will 
defend  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets 
on  humanitarian  grounds,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Russia  will  be  able  adequately 
to  feed  her  people  if  she  will  simply  cut 
back  on  her  military  establishment,  now 
being  maintained  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses, and  use  the  funds  and  personnel 
thus  released  for  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber. 


SELLINO  WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.   HOEVEN.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  in  expressing  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  Kennedy  administration  decision 
to  sell  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  any 
aid  to  any  Communist  government 
serves  to  perpetuate  its  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  the  people  and  does  not  pro- 
vide for  their  material  or  political  well- 
being.  Thus,  we  are  acting  in  direct 
contradiction  to  our  historic  support  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  by  bolstering  their  oppressive 
Communist  governments. 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
there  will  be  no  starvation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  if  we  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
the  Communists'  request  for  our  wheat. 
Therefore,  the  argument  that  the  deal 
should  be  consummated  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  certainly  has  no  validity. 
The  Soviet  Union  plans  to  continue 
its  exports  of  wheat  to  other  coun- 
tries, so  it  is  obvious  that  the  United 
States,  by  its  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  contributing  to  politically  mo- 
tivated trade  policies  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

By  this  misguided  deal,  which  is  a 
symptom  of  the  illness  of  appeasement 
from  which  this  administration  is  suf- 
fering, we  are  also  helping  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  to  forestall  the  collapse  of 
the  collective  farms,  the  ineffectiveness 
of  which  has  been  the  major  factor  in 
the  crop  failure  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  being 
forced  by  the  administration  to  subsidize 
thi^  infamous  sale  and  the  American 
shipowners  are  being  given  the  choice  of 
drastically  cutting  their  charges  or  los- 
ing the  Job  of  shipping  our  wheat  to  the 
Communist  countries.  In  spite  of  the 
President's  specific  requirement  that  the 
wheat  be  shipped  In  American  bottoms, 
the  Commerce  Department  is  now  pres- 
siiring  our  shipowners  to  meet  Soviet  de- 
mands for  lower  shlRping  charges. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  and  more  morally 
defensible  for  the  United  States  to  sJle- 
viate  its  balance-of-pajrments  problems 
by  reducing  foreign  aid  to  Commimist 
Yugoslavia  and  the  left-leaning  neutral 
coimtries  we  are  now  supporting  than 
by  this  direct  support  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  the  sale  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  protest  this  deal 
made  by  the  present  administration  on 
moral  and  practical  political  and  eco- 
nomic grounds  and  urge  that  Congress 
act  to  make  sure  that  such  a  betrayal 
of  both  the  American  people  and  the 
captive  peoples  of  communism  will  never 
occur  again. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
who  participated  in  the  discussion  may 
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be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEW  WHEAT  DEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  decided  to  guarantee  all  com- 
mercial credit  extended  by  private  com- 
mercial banks  for  purchase  of  U.S.  farm 
commodities  by  Communist  countries. 

Normal  practice  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  is  to  guarantee  no  more  than 
half  the  amounts  due  from  foreigners. 
This  normal  practice  applies  to  every 
free  world  ally  this  country  has. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  seriously 
criticized  our  Government's  decision  to 
approve  a  wheat  sale  to  Communist 
countries.  We  felt  that  at  least  suffi- 
cient time  should  have  been  permitted 
prior  to  such  an  approval  during  which 
the  Congress  could  have  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
sale. 

This  was  not  done.  In  apparent  dis- 
regard of  the  Johnson  Act  and  the  Latta 
amendment,  the  executive  branch  went 
ahead  with  the  approval. 

The  Latta  amendment,  in  its  loosest 
construction,  was  at  least  a  guideline  set 
down  by  the  Congress.  The  President 
chose  to  ignore  it. 

In  his  press  conference  of  October  9, 
the  President  stated  his  own  guidelines 
to  accompany  the  approved  sale.  He 
said  that  the  deal  would  be  between  the 
Communists  and  private  American  mer- 
chants. He  said  that  the  wheat  we  sell 
woiild  be  carried  in  available  American 
ships,  supplemented  by  ships  of  other 
countries,  as  required. 

The  President  has  now  chosen  to 
ignore  his  own  guidelines  almost  as 
readily  as  he  chooses  to  ignore  congres- 
sional guidelines  whenever  they  come 
into  conflict  with  his  own  views  on  a 
given  matter. 

He  said  it  would  be  a  private  deal. 
Yet  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  U.S. 
agency,  has  mysteriously  agreed  to  shat- 
ter its  own  precedents  and  to  guarantee 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  credit  extended 
by  commercial  banks  to  those  American 
dealers  who  will  carry  out  the  transac- 
tion with  the  Communists.  At  present, 
this  guarantee  has  been  extended  to  a 
$6  million  corn  sale  to  Hungary.  All 
indications  are  that  this  same  100  per- 
cent guarantee  will  also  be  extended  to 
the  entire  $250  million  proposed  and 
Government-approved  deal  with  the 
Communists.  This  goes  far  beyond  even 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  we 
accord  our  allies. 

At  the  same  time — if  not  by  definition, 
at  least  In  actuality — the  Export- Import 
Bank's  action  makes  this  not  a  private, 
but  a  public  and  therefore  a  Government 
deal.  The  risk  which  should  accrue  to 
the  dealers  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  which  extend  the  credit — 
this  risk  has  been  nationalized. 
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If  the  Communists  default,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  pick  up  the  entire  tab. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  from  any  perspective.  As  a  strict 
business  deal,  he  who  enters  into  a  trans- 
action expecting  to  make  a  profit,  should 
take  upon  his  own  shoulders  some  of 
the  risk  involved. 

In  his  press  conference,  the  President's 
insistence  that  this  would  be  a  strictly 
private  deal  was  obviously  brought  into 
the  picture  because  the  President  was 
uncertain  of  his  ground  vis-a-vis  exist- 
ing statutes  concerning  this  matter  if 
It  had  been  a  Government  deal.  If  the 
Government  now  chooses  to  assume  the 
entire  risk,  it  would  certainly  and  plainly 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Government  is  a 
major  party  to  this  transaction  and  the 
Congress  should  look  deeply  into  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  this  transaction. 
^  Parenthetically.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  Goveriunent  of 
the  United  States  would  find  It  possible 
and  attempt  to  make  palatable  the  fact 
that  eveiT  time  we  make  a  concession 
to  the  Soviets,  the  quid  pro  quo  we  find 
ourselves  accepting  Is  another  and  graver 
incident  in  Berlin. 

I  have  heard  reports  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  now  contemplating  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  its  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  requested  such  an  appraisal 
before  the  test  ban  was  ratified,  before 
a  joint  moon  shot  was  suggested — 
naively.  I  might  add — by  our  President, 
before  we  agreed  to  bail  ovu*  sworn 
enemy,  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  an  agri- 
cultural mess,  and  before  we  established 
a  meaningful  and  effective  policy  with 
respect  to  what  we  would  demand  as 
reciprocal  concessions  for  our  own  gen- 
erosity. 

Let  VIS  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after 
SVa  years  of  consistently  bad  guesses, 
woefully  inadequate  analyses  of  Com- 
munist intentions,  and  imperfectly  de- 
vised policies,  the  administration  has 
now  come  to  the  point  where  it  will  deal 
with  realities  and  not  dreams. 


GOVERNMENT    DEBT    BEING    PAID 
MORE     THAN    ONCE— A    BILLION 
DOLLARS  A  YEAR  PAID  TO  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  ON  BONDS  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  PAID  ONCE,  WITH  IN- 
TEREST—IP      BONDS       ALREADY 
PAID  ONE  TIME   ARE   EXCLUDED 
FROM  NATIONAL  DEBT  THE  BILL 
TO    INCREASE    NATIONAL    DEBT 
TO    $315    BILLION    UNNECESSARY 
The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
to  be  heard  before  the  Rules  Committee 
this  morning  on  H.R.  8969,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease temporarily  the  public  debt  limit 
to  $315  billion. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  appearance 
was  to  request  that  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reports  a  rule  to  consider  H.R. 
8969  It  do  so  with  an  open  nile,  so  that 
amendments  to  the  bUl  may  be  offered  in 
the  House. 

DEBT  LIMrr  INCKXASK  ITNNaCXaSAHT 

It  Will  be  my  purpose,  when  the  Wll 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  offer 


an  amendment  if  the  rule  permits  which 
will  make  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
unnecessary,  simply  by  requiring  that 
the  outstanding;  public  debt  be  properly 
coimted. 

GOVERNMENT     BONDS     THAT     HAVE     BEEN      PAH) 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCXUDEO  IN  NATIONAL  DEBT 

If  we  as  individuals  or  as  business- 
men paid  off  a  debt  we  owed  and  got 
back  our  canceled  note  or  our  canceled 
mortgage,  we  would  no  longer  coimt  that 
previous  debt  as  debt  which  we  still  owe. 
We  would  eliminate  that  former  debt 
from  any  accounting  of  our  financial 
condition  which  we  might  give  to  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  to  a  bank,  or  anyone  else. 

It  should  be  the  same  with  the  Federal 
debt,  but  at  present  this  is  not  the  case. 
Certain  Treasury  bonds,  notes,  certifi- 
cates, and  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness which  the  JJB.  Government  itself 
owns  on  behalf  of  the  general  public  are 
counted  as  outstaiKling  debt.  This  is  an 
Irrational  and  misleading  method  of 
accounting. 

DDTXUNT   WATS    COVKSNICENT   BONDS    HELD   BT 
AGENCT 

Let  me  make  clear  that  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  hold  Federal 
debt  obligations  under  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct circumstances.  In  one  clrcxmi- 
stance,  Federal  agencies  hold  Govern- 
ment securities  in  certain  trust  accounts, 
where  the  agervcy  Is  merely  acting  as 
trustee,  and  for  funds  belonging  to  par- 
ticular segments  of  the  population.  Ex- 
amples of  these  trust  accoimts  are  the 
unemployment  compensation  and  tiie 
old  age  retirement  funds;  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fimds;  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fund;  postal  savings  deposits; 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatl(»i 
funds;  Federal  savings  and  loan  insur- 
ance fimds,  and  so  on.  The  general 
public  does  not  own  the  securities  in 
these  funds.  The  Government  has 
merely  invested  the  fimds  of  scmie  par- 
ticular group  who  have  entrusted  the 
funds  to  the  Government.  Government 
securities  held  in  such  trust  funds  are 
of  course  properly  counted  as  outstand- 
ing public  debt.  They  are  quite  properly 
counted  sis  a  peut  of  the  debt  which  la 
subject  to  the  debt  ceiling. 

STABILISATION  FUND  KXAMTLB 

There  are,  however,  circumstances 
where  the  Government  itself  owns  debt 
obligations,  not  on  behalf  of  any  partic- 
ular segment  of  the  population  but  on 
behalf  of  the  general  public.  These  ob- 
ligations should  not  be  counted  as  out- 
standing debt.  When  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  takes  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury,  for  example,  and  in- 
vests them  in  Government  debt  obliga- 
tions these  obligations  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  general  public,  and  should 
not  be  counted  as  outstanding  debt. 
This  is  the  case  of  Federal  debt  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Treasury  in  the  ex- 
change stabilization  fund. 

The  exchange  stabilization  fund  rep- 
resents funds  which  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury  and 
set  aside  in  a  special  fund  to  be  used  as 
may  be  needed,  to  purchase  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the 
exchange  ralue  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
foreign  currencies. 
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On  October  31. 1963,  the  Treasury  held 
$33  million  of  Federal  debt  obligations  in 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund — see 
"Daily  Statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury," 
October  31,  1963.  This  Is  not  a  large 
amount,  in  terms  of  $307  billion  Federal 
debt;  but  this  amount  could  well  grow  in 
the  months  ahead,  because  of  our  pecu- 
liar balance-of-payments  problem  and 
the  steps  which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  stabilization  activities. 

HICBWAT  TRUST  fTTND 

Similarly,  the  Treasury  held  $465.4 
million  in  the  highway  trust  fund  on 
October  31,  1963 — same  source  as  above. 
True,  these  funds  have  been  collected, 
through  gasoline  taxes,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose— highway  building — but  they  are 
funds  which  belong  to  the  general  public, 
not  to  some  special  set  of  daimanta,  and, 
in  my  view  these  obligations  should  not 
be  counted  as  outstanding  debt.  They 
have  been  paid  for  with  the  taxpayers 
money. 

GOVERNMENT  SBCURmiB  BKU>  BT  rSDEmAL  RE- 
SERVE OPEN  MARKET  OOMMITTEX  BAVX  BCCM 
PAIS  ONCE 

Finally,  a  very  large  amount  of  Federal 
debt  obligations  belonging  to  the  general 
public  is  held  at  aU  times  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  On  October  30,  1963, 
the  amount  of  U.S.  Government  securi- 
ties which  had  been  bought  outright  and 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  was  $32.4 
billion,  or  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  outstanding  Federal  debt,  as  out- 
standing Federal  debt  is  presently 
counted — see  "Factors  Affecting  Bank 
Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Board  of  Gover- 
liors.  Federal  Reserve  System,"  Octo- 
ber 31.  1963.  How  can  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  further  condone  ma-king  our 
constituents  pay  our  debts  more  than 
one  time?  Or  to  pay  interest  on  debts 
and  Interest  that  have  been  paid  once? 

How  have  these  debt  obligations  been 
acquired?  For  what  purpose  are  they 
held?  Who  owns  them?  And  what  dis- 
position will  finally  be  made  of  them? 

These  obligations — consisting  of  Treas- 
ury bonds,  bills,  notes,  certificates,  and 
other  interest-bearing  Treasury  obliga- 
tions— have  been  purchased  simply  by 
creating  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
them.  This  is  not  as  horrible  as  it  may 
sound;  Indeed,  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  used  In  all  industrial  na- 
tions to  provide  the  growth  in  the  supply 
of  money  necessary  to  accommodate 
growths  in  population  and  even  greater 
growths  in  economic  transactions. 
Money  has  to  be  created,  because  it  does 
not  come  from  heaven,  and  it  does  not 
grow  on  trees. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  power  to 
create  money  is  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  and.  more  specifically,  it  is 
assigned  to  the  Congress.  This  power  to 
create  money  has  been  delegate  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  the  pri-  ^ 
vate  commercial  banks.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  been  delegated  the 
reaix>nslbiiity  for  determining  how  much 
money  shall  be  created  and  in  cireiila- 
tion  at  any  one  time,  and  also  responsi- 
bility for  determining,  within  wide 
limits,  what  portion  of  the  money  supply 
shall  be  created  by  the  private  banks 
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and  what  portion  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Itself. 

MoirxT  cmxATso  8T  nanouu.  ixsnvs  anb 

OOMMXaCIAL    BAMK8 

Getting  down  to  mechanics,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  creates  money  in  much  the 
same  way  that  private  banks  create 
money.  It  creates  demand  deposits  to 
the  account  of  the  private  banks  which 
are  called  bank  reserves.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  finds  it  necessary  to  expand 
bank  reserves  by,  say,  $1  billion,  it  does 
80  simply  by  buying  $1  billion  of  Govern- 
ment seciirities  from  the  open  market 
and  paying  for  them  by  creating  $1  bil- 
lion of  bank  reserves,  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  one  or  more  private  commercial 
banks.  This  money  created  is  high- 
powered  dollars,  which  banks  can  use  to 
create  10  additional  dollars  to  loan  or 
invest  on  every  high-powered  dollar. 

Under  present  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  money-creating  pow- 
ers are  divided  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  iHlvate  banks  on  an  ap- 
proximate 1-to-lO  basis.  In  other  words, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  expands  bank 
reserves  by  a  billion  dollars,  this  auto- 
matically entitles  the  private  commercial 
banking  systems  to  create  $10  billion  of 
new  bcmk  deposits.  The  private  com- 
mercial banks  may  do  this  by  purchasing 
$10  billion  of  Government  securities,  by 
purchasing  private  securities,  or  by  mak- 
ing loans  to  business  and  consumers,  or 
by  whatever  mixture  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments they  see  fit  to  make. 

Now,  we  might  ask,  will  the  time  ever 
come  when  the  Federal  Reserve  will  find 
it  appropriate  to  sell  some  substantial 
amount  of  its  Government  securities  in 
order  to  contract  the  supply  of  money? 
The  answer  is  "no,"  because  as  a  general 
rule  the  supply  of  money  must  be  ex- 
panded by  about  3  percent  each  year, 
compounded,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth  of  economic  transactions 
which  are  effectuated  with  transactions 
in  money. 

8ANKB  CKKATZ  ICOITZT  ON  BASIS  OF  10  TO  1 

Of  course,  the  bank  reserves  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  on  its  books  are  a 
liability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the 
commercial  banks.  Any  commercial 
bank  caring  to  do  so  can  draw  out  cur- 
rency, on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  in  ex- 
change for  its  reserves.  But  no  bank 
wishes  to  draw  out  any  more  currency 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accommo- 
date its  customers,  because  currency 
draws  no  interest  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, with  each  dollar  of  reserves  the 
bank  draws  down  by  taking  out  currency, 
that  bank  loses  the  power  to  create  $10  of 
demand  deposits  in  exchange  for  $10 
worth  of  interest-bearing  assets. 

Even  so,  the  public's  demand  for  "hand 
money,"  or  currency,  continues  to  grow 
also.  Coincidentally,  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  currency  in  circulation  is 
about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  Treasury 
obligations  it  holds.  So  in  one  sense  it 
could  be  said  that  by  issuing  currency, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  acquired  inter- 
est-bearing Government  obligations  by 
issuing  non-interest-bearlng  Govern- 
ment obligations  in  exchange  for  them. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the 
postwar  growth  in  the  Federal  Reserve's 
holdings  of  Government  securities  and 


the  growth  in  the  money  supply,  which 
is  defined  to  consist  of  demand  deposits 
of  the  commercial  banks,  plus  currency 
in  circulation  outside  of  banks. 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 
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Demand 

Currency 

End  of  year 
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1950 

25.4 

1960 

27.0 

llA-l 

29.6 

19(12 

ao.s 

120.4 

31  2 

>  End  of  June  1929. 

Since  it  is  manifest  that  the  Federal 
Reserves'  holdings  of  Government  se- 
curities must  continue  to  increase  in  the 
years  ahead,  we  might  ask  why  these  se- 
curities are  not  canceled?  They  could 
be,  because  they  will  be  held  in  perpe- 
tuity. In  truth,  the  Fed  merely  holds 
them,  draws  the  interest  from  the  Treas- 
ury, spends  all  of  this  interest  income  it 
cares  to  spend,  then  returns  the  rest  back 
to  the  Treasury. 
NiKXTT-ifim  pxscnrr  or  eakninos  or  rxDiaAL 

BXSntVK  BANKS  COMBS  rBOM  TAXPATEBS  WHO 
HAVB  PAID  THB  BOMBS  AND  INTKBZST  ONB 
TXKB 

Last  year  the  Federal  Reserves'  total 
income  was  $1,049  millions.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,039  millions,  or  better  than 
99  percent,  came  from  interest  payments 
from  the  Treasury,  on  its  holdings  of 
Government  obligations — the  Treasury 
paid  the  System  an  average  Interest  rate 
of  3.52  percent.  From  this  income,  the 
Federal  Reserve  spent  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  $250  million  and  returned  the 
other  $799  million  to  the  Treasury.  The 
people  are  being  compelled  to  pay  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  interest  on  bonds  that 
have  already  been  paid  once.  It  is  a 
subsidy  with  a  vengeance. 

IS    THIS   BBnro  COMTINTTB)  TO   VmOTBCT  rSDEBAL 
BXSKBVX    IN    ITS    BACK-OOOB    SPXNDINOT 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is,  we 
might  note,  the  biggest  and  most  free- 
wheeling back-door  spending  operation 
ever  conceived.  It  spends  all  the  pub- 
lic funds  it  cares  to  spend  without  so 
much  as  a  by  your  leave  from  Con- 
gress. It  submits  no  budget;  its  expend- 
itures are  not  in  the  President's  budget; 
and  it  is  not  even  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government. 

OOVBBNMBNT   OWNS  rSDEBAL  BBSXBVB  BANKS 

I  know  that  some  people  have  an  idea 
that  the  private  commercial  banks  own 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and,  there- 
fore, own  the  assets  of  these  banks,  in- 
cluding their  holdings  of  Government  ob- 
ligations. But  this  notion  is  completely 
in  error.  The  notion  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  member  banks  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  have  been  required 
to  make  a  small  Investment  in  the  Sys- 
tem, totaling  less  than  $400  million,  in 
what  has  been  incorrectly  called  stock. 
This  stock  In  no  sense  represents  owner- 
ship, or  a  share  of  ownership,  in  the 
System  or  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  statute  of  1913  which  set  up  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  makes  this  clear. 
Under  this  statute  the  so-called  stock 


cannot  be  sold,  It  cannot  be  voted,  it  can- 
not be  hypothecated  or  pledged  to  se- 
cure a  loan,  and  it  cannot  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  System,  except  for  a  fixed 
B-percent-interest  payment  on  the  in- 
vestment. And  finally,  the  statute 
makes  clear  that  if  and  when  the  System 
is  terminated,  all  of  the  assets  of  the 
System  will  go  into  the  Treasury,  exclu- 
sive of  an  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
stipulated  8-percent  interest  per  annum 
on  the  so-called  stock. 

Over  the  years  I  have  questioned  many 
officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
including  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  past 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Marriner  Eccles — and  all  have  testi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government — general  public — not  by  the 
private  commercial  banks — see  samples 
of  testimony  attached. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
method  of  counting  as  part  of  the  out- 
standing public  debt  those  debt  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  and  are  thus  owned  by  the 
general  public,  is  bad  and  misleading.  It 
will  cause  difficulties,  because  the  amount 
of  such  obligations  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself  will  necessarily  grow,  giving 
the  public  an  impression  that  the  public 
debt  which  is  outstanding  is  growing  a 
great  deal  faster  than  It  actually  is  grow- 
ing. We  owe  the  public  a  proper  ac- 
counting of  the  public  debt,  and  if  we 
give  the  public  a  proper  accounting  of 
the  public  debt,  it  will  not  now  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  and  thus 
disturb  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
who  are  properly  concerned  about  the 
public  debt. 

Quotations  Pbom  Testimony  on  Ownership 
or  Pedebal  Reserve  Assets 

Mr.  Patman.  Now  these  6.600  banks,  they 
have  paid  in  3  percent  of  their  capital  and 
surplus  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right.  •  •  •  Now  It 
Is  not.  and  I  am  glad  It  Is  not,  proprietary 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  banks.  (Wm.  McC. 
Martin.  Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Biisiness,  Nov. 
21.  1967,  p.  338.) 

Mr.  Martin.  The  banks  through  their  stock 
ownership,  which  you  have  rightly  pointed 
out  a  number  of  times.  Is  not  proprietorship, 
Is  not  ownership.  (Chairman  Martin  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
July  31.  1967.  p.  377.) 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Martin 
that  the  member  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  have  no  claim 
to  their  assets  or  Income  other  than  the 
Interest  payment  on  the  so-called  stock  which 
the  member  banks  are  required  to  subscribe^ 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks? 

Mr.  SzTMczAK.  That  Is  correct.  (M.  S. 
Szymczak.  member.  Board  of  Governors,  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Apr.  16.  1968.  p.  416.) 

Mr.  Mills.  Not  a  proprietary  Interest  In 
the  sense  that  the  ownership  or  the  represen- 
tation of  stock  ownership  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  entitles  the  member  banks 
to  the  type  of  ownership  and  control  of  re- 
sources that  Is  associated  with  stock  owner- 
ship In  private  enterprise.  (Abbot  L.  Mills. 
Jr.,  member.  Board  of  Governors,  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Apr.  17.  1968.  p.  448.)  / 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  commercial  banks 
hold  stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but 
all  that  represents,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Is 
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membership  in  Che  Federal  Reserve  System 
•  •  •.  They  have  no  proprietary  Interest  In 
the  Federal  System  as  such.  (J.  L.  Robertson, 
member.  Board  of  Governors,  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Apr.  17.  1958.  p.  466.) 

Mr.  Shepardson.  I  think  we  have  never 
contended  that  the  central  bank,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  is  owned  by  the  commercial 
banks.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  taken  every 
occasion  in  my  knowledge  to  disabuse  that 
Idea.  (Charles  N.  Shepardson,  member. 
Board  of  Governors,  before  the  House  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Small  Business.  Apr.  17,  1968, 
p.  480.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DID  NOT  HAVE 
A  ROLE  IN  THE  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
COUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  South  Vietnam, 
as  a  member  of  the  special  study  group 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
I  can  say  with  a  certainty  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  a  role  in  the 
bloody  South  Vietnam  coup. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both 
President  Diem  and  his  jxiwerf ul  brother, 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  knew  that  a  coup  w£is  in 
the  making,  and,  furthermore,  they  knew 
that  they  could  take  steps  to  Improve 
their  government  and  thereby  abort  the 
coup  by  cutting  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  leaders  of  the  coup  which  was 
being  prepared.  They  did  not  take  such 
steps,  even  though  the  United  States  took 
every  step  and  every  means  possible  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

As  Joseph  Alsop  points  out  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  6: 

Until  the  very  eve  of  the  coup,  moreover. 
Ambassador  Lodge  continued  his  fruitless 
effort  to  persuade  President  Diem  to  set  his 
house  In  order.  His  last  attempt  was  made 
on  Simday.  October  27,  when  Diem  Invited 
Lodge  to  Join  him  on  a  visit  of  Inspection  In 
the  countryside. 

These  are  sad  and  horrible  days  for 
this  little  country,  on  which  the  hopes 
of  so  much  of  the  free  world  rest  for 
turning  back  the  tide  of  communism  in 
Asia. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  as  Roscoe 
Drummond  does  in  his  column  today : 

Why  are  we  doing  all  this — putting  lives 
and  treasure  and  troops  Into  such  a  distant 
battle?  We  are  doing  It  because  the  safety 
of  all  southeast  Asia  Is  at  stake  on  this  front 
of  the  antl-Communlst  struggle.  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Burma  would  be 
next. 

South  Vietnam  Is  the  crucial  place  to  turn 
back  the  Communist  aggresslon-by-guerrllla- 
warfare.  The  evidence  Is  mounting  that  It 
can  be  done. 

I  think  we  must  give  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  the  same  kind  of  power- 
ful military  support  which  we  gave  the 
Diem-Nhu  government  it  has  replaced. 
If  we  falter  and  are  Irresolute  now  we 
will  undoubtedly  sacrifice  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  free  world  in  Asia,  and  the 
cost  of  stopping  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion will  escalate  and  skyrocket  incalcu- 
lably. I  commend  the  columns  by  Joseph 
Alsop  and  Roscoe  Drummond  to  my  col- 


leagues and  to  my  countrymen,  and  in- 
clude them  here : 

[Frc»n  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  6,  1963] 

Tttrnoveb  in  Saigon:  New  Tkam  Promising 

Start 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  rapidly  moving  events  In  Saigon- 
revolt,  and  new  government  replacing  Diem 
In  a  span  of  36  hours — are  now  sufficiently 
clear  to  begin  to  answer  the  questions  which 
must  deeply  concern  most  Americans  and 
many  others. 

Did  the  U.S.  Government  plot  and  proctire 
the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime? 

How  wlU  It  affect  the  antl-Communlst 
war? 

Why  is  the  United  States  putting  lives, 
treasure  ($1.5  million  a  day),  and  troops 
(nearly  15.000  military  advisers  and  tech- 
nicians) Into  this  distant  and  bitter  battle? 

The  Communist  press  In  Moscow  and 
North  Vietnam  (where  the  Communist  Vlet- 
cong  are  In  control)  find  It  convenient  to 
answer  the  first  question  both  ways.  For 
several  weeks  they  have  been  berating  the 
United  States  for  supporting  the  repressive 
Diem  government  and  now  berate  the 
United  States  for  bringing  about  Its  down- 
fall. 

The  candid  and  factual  answer  Is  this: 
Neither  the  CIA  nor  the  Embassy  in  Saigon 
nor  any  American  official  planned  or  plotted 
the  coup.  It  could  not  have  been  seriously 
begun  nor  successfully  completed  unless  the 
clrctimstances  within  South  Vietnam  had 
been  ripe  for  revolt. 

American  policy  unquestionably  gave  en- 
couragement and  Incentive  to  the  revolt. 

The  Kennedy  administration  welcomes  the 
outcome  In  the  conviction  that  the  repres- 
sive policies  of  the  Diem  regime  had  lost  It 
the  loyalty  of  many  Vietnamese  peojrte.  and 
that  it  was  thereby  dissipating  the  vast 
American  aid  In  Its  war  against  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

President  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Influential  Members  of  Congress 
made  it  evident  that  military  assistance 
could  not  continue  Indefinitely  under  these 
circumstances.  Some  reduction  In  aid  was 
beginning  to  be  carried  out. 

This  confronted  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  leaders,  who  unitedly  Joined  In  the 
anti-Diem  revolt,  with  a  polnt-of-no-retum 
decision.  They  either  had  to  accept  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Dlem-Nhu  regime  with  all 
its  autocratic  shortcomings  or  see  the  war 
lost  to  the  Communists  for  lack  of  Ameri- 
can assistance. 

The  decision  which  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh 
and  his  associates  made  was  that  the  fate  of 
their  nation  depended  upon  freeing  It  from 
the  divisive  Diem-Nhu  regime. 

What  next?  Obviously  no  one  can  be  sure. 
Government  by  military  Junta  can  go  In  any 
direction.  But  the  beginnings  are  encourag- 
ing. It  has  elevated  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Tho,  a  figurehead  under  Diem.  It  has 
freed  the  Buddhist  monks  and  other  anti- 
Cconmunlst  critics  of  Diem.  It  has  lifted 
the  censorship  and  has  promised  elections. 

Undoubtedly  the  new  government  will  step 
up  the  battle  against  the  Vletcong.  The 
generals  In  the  revolt  are  not  neutralists. 
They  have  no  Intention  of  negotiating  away 
the  Independence  of  their  country  In  some 
amorphous  deal  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists.     They  have  the  will  to  win. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  they  will  now 
have  more  means  of  winning.  First,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  Incentive  to  lend 
the  maximum  aid  because  It  will  be  effec- 
tively used.  Secondly,  many  security  forces, 
which  could  have  been  deployed  to  the  fight- 
ing areas,  were  hoarded  by  Diem  for  his  own 
protection.  They  will  now  be  available 
against  the  Commtinlsts. 

Why  are  we  doing  all  this — ^putting  lives 
and  treasure  and  troops  Into  such  a  distant 
battle?    We  are  doing  It  because  the  safety  of 


all  southeast  Asia  Is  at  stake  on  this  front  of 
the  antl-Communlst  struggle.  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  lliaUand  and  Burma  would  be 
next. 

South  Vietnam  Is  the  crucial  place  to  turn 
back  the  Communist  aggression  by  guerrilla 
warfare.  The  evidence  Is  motmtlng  that  it 
can  be  done. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  6,  19631 

Matter  or  Fact:  Blood  on  Our  Hands? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  American  role  In  the  bloodstained  but 
purgative  coup  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  subject 
demanding  serious  Inquiry,  If  only  because 
so  much  bosh  Is  sure  to  be  talked  about  It 
unless  the  facts  are  understood. 

Beginning,  then,  at  the  beginning,  the 
American  Government  was  of  course  aware 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  were 
talking  with  one  another  about  ways  and 
means  of  displacing  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem.  Indeed,  there  was  no  way  to  avoid 
being  aware  of  this. 

As  long  as  2  months  ago,  when  this  re- 
porter was  In  Saigon,  he  was  taken  Into  the 
confidence  of  one  of  the  most  active  or- 
ganizers of  the  coup.  This  member  of  the 
future  Junta  listed  the  other  generals  who 
had  already  placed  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh;  he  said 
the  coup  would  come  soon;  and  he  actxially 
asked  that  the  Information  be  transmitted 
at  once  to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Long  before  the  coup  occurred,  therefore, 
It  was  quite  clear  there  was  trouble  ahead. 
The  expectation  of  early  trouble  In  fact  led 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  to 
send  his  personal  plane  to  Saigon,  so  that 
Ambassador  Lodge  could  make  his  planned 
visit  to  Washington  without  the  extra  days 
away  from  his  post  required  for  travel  by  the 
commercial  airlines. 

That  simple  fact  In  ttim  reveals  another 
aspect  of  the  story.  While  aware  that  trou- 
ble was  brewing,  the  U.S.  Government  was  In 
no  sense  a  party  to  the  preparations  for  the 
coup.  Otherwise,  the  plan  would  never  have 
been  made  for  this  Lodge  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, which  was  so  abruptly  forestalled  when 
the  coup  took  place. 

Until  the  very  eve  of  the  coup,  moreover. 
Ambassador  Lodge  continued  his  fruitless 
effort  to  persuade  President  Diem  to  set  his 
house  In  order.  His  last  attempt  was  made 
on  Sunday,  October  27.  when  Diem  Invited 
Lodge  to  Join  him  on  a  visit  of  Inspection 
In  the  countryside. 

The  long  day  with  Diem  gave  the  Ambas- 
sador the  opportunity  to  discuss  both  the 
state  of  affairs  In  Vietnam,  and  Its  effects  on 
United  States-Vietnamese  relations.  In  de- 
tail and  at  great  length.  He  offered  a  list  of 
modest  but  significant  steps  which  Diem 
could  take  to  relax  the  tension  in  Saigon, 
and  to  Improve  the  climate  In  Washington. 
Every  Item  on  the  Lodge  list  was  categorically 
vetoed  by  Diem. 

Lodge  then  asked  Diem  whether  he  had 
any  suggestions  of  his  own  about  possible 
means  of  escape  from  the  Impasse.  Diem 
merely  gave  the  Ambassador  "a  blank  look. 
and  changed  the  subject,"  as  Lodge  subse- 
quently reported.  Tet  on  Monday  Lodge 
returned  to  the  attack  with  Dlem's  Intelli- 
gent and  flexible  minister  of  defense.  Nguyen 
Dlnh  Thuan. 

Thuan,  who  described  the  program  pressed 
by  Lodge  on  Diem  as  "extremely  moderate." 
promised  to  go  to  EMem  and  see  whether 
his  persuasions  would  have  any  effect.  His 
first  report  was  decidedly  encouraging.  But 
the  second  report  from  Thuan,  the  next 
day,  was  a  gloomy,  final  negative.  Dlem's 
brother,  the  all-powerful  and  half-mad  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu,  had  had  his  say  In  the  Interval. 

In  short,  there  was  no  way  to  save  Diem 
and  Nhu  from  themselves.  Or  rather,  there 
was  only  one  way.  It  was  Indicated  to 
Secretary  McNamara  Just  before  he  left 
Vietnam    by    the    able    Englishman,    ProL 
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P»trlck  Honey,  who  U  the  unusual  expert  on 
Vietnam  without  •  personal  az  to  gilnd. 

"HTou  must  understand,"  Honey  told 
McNamara.  "that  the  Diem  regime  will 
surely  be  destroyed  by  a  coup  unless  the 
t7J3.  OoTcmment  makes  a  ringing  reassertlon 
of  conlldence  In  Diem  and  support  for  his 
government  as  soon  as  you  get  back  to 
Washington." 

McNamara  gave  Honey's  Judgment  to 
President  Kennedy  as  bis  own  judgment. 
But  no  reassertlon  of  oonfldence  In  the  Diem 
regime  was  possible,  simply  because  the 
U.S.  Oovonunent  had  quite  rightly  lost  oon- 
fldence In  the  Diem  regime. 

Such  are  the  facts.  They  constitute  an 
interesting  moral  problem.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  UJB.  Government  had  foreknowl- 
edge that  a  coup  was  being  considered.  In 
addition,  the  UJ3.  Government  could  have 
forestaUed  the  coup — by  stultifying  Itself. 
But  the  U.S.  Government  refused  to  stultify 
Itself.  Diem  refused  to  put  his  house  In 
order.    And  so  the  coup  took  place. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  a^- 
SMiee  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Batks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucs) ,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  PisNix  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LKCK) ,  for  today,  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pkicx)  ,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosKxa  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price)  ,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Anderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pixcx).  CD  accotmt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rivns  of  South  Carolina,  for  No- 
Tember  6.  19«3,  through  November  15. 
1963,  on  account  of  being  a  delegate  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Hakdt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Almemt),  for  today,  November  «,  1963, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  15  minutes, 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  WixsoN  of  Indiana,  for  15  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday  next. 

Bilr.  Laird  for  20  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Utt,  for  45  minutes,  on  November 
7. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  SO  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneoxis  matter. 

Mr.  Schaoebkso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RiirxL),  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
November  7,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
RzcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Stakblkr. 

(The  foUowing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiiriL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DDLS. 


(The  foHowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter:) 

Mr.  Caskt. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga. 


SENATE  BTIJa  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1241.  An  act  to  require  *nnii>i  reports 
Instead  of  quarterly  reports  under  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  Liquida- 
tion Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  od  Banking  and 
Currency. 

8. 188S.  An  act  to  amend  section  376  of 
tlUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3228.  An  act  to  change  the  requirements 
for  the  annual  meeting  date  for  national 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock;  and 

Hit.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958  and  title  XU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
Treasury. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.876.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
lands  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  and 

8.  1301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Maddux. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED  TO   THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  5.  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734.  767.  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 35£  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  section 
67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C.  93n); 

HJl.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller; 

HJt.  1345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson; 

H.R.a260.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bozsl  Netiman; 

HJl.  3446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen; 


H.R  3754.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  Mer- 
cedes Roblneon  Orr; 

Hit.  2767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
Tou  Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  Tou  Foog 
and  Lyn  Fong  T.  Hom) ; 

HJl.  2836.  An  act  to  clarify  the  statXB  of 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service; 

HJl.  2968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mlerz  Kurmas  and  Zdzlslaw  Kurmas; 

H.R.  3384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Suey 
Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and  Lee 
Shue  Chung) ; 

H.R.  4145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Indlvldxials: 

H.R.  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  B.  Montemayor,  Jr.; 

Hit.  6260.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wal  Chan 
Cheng  Liu; 

HJt.  6500.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;    and 

H.J.  Ree.  626.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Interstate  school  district  by  Hanover,  N.H., 
and  Norwich.  Vt.,  and  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween Hanover  School  District.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Norwich  Town  School  District, 
Vermont. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WAGCKDNNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  No- 
vember 7, 1963.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasxu-y,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  negotiated  purchases  and  con- 
tracts made  by  the  CXMst  Guard  since  May 
19,  1063,  pursuant  to  section  2304e  o€  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1355.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
ccHnbat  vehicles  and  equipment  In  the  Sd 
Marine  Division  (Reinforced),  Okinawa.  UjS. 
Marine  Corps,  Department  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  projects, 
and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  authority  for  recreation  development 
of  projects  under  his  control";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntM-lor  and  Insular  A/Tairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3813.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  status  of  / 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  at- 
tending or  Instroetlng  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  at 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of 


*') 


the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  tor 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  886).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oC 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  2988.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  In- 
ternational sports  activities;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  887) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  iriBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3005.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  510 
and  591  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  an  alien  must 
make  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  he  may 
be  enlisted  or  appointed  In  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  888). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  564.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  8969,  a  bill  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary  Increases 
In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  889).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakoto: 

H.R.  9030.  A  bill  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion by  counties  In  revenues  from  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  by  amending 
the  act  of  June  15,  1935,  relating  to  such 
participation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  A3HMORE: 

H.R.  9031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  appeals 
from  certain  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunisslon  shall 
be  taken  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  appellant  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.9032.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal 
multlple-purp>06e  water  resource  projects, 
and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  authority  for  recreation  development 
of  projects  under  his  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  9033.  A  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.  and  Mont.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Piegan  unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Irrigation  project.  Montana,  to  the  landown- 
ers within  the  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  9035.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  303  and 
310  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  issue  author- 
izations, but  not  licensee,  for  alien  amateur 
radio  operators  to  operate  their  amateur 
radio  stations  In  the  United  SUtes,  Its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  provided  there  Is  in  effect  a  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  Stotes  and 
the  alien's  government  for  such  operation  by 
U.S.  amateurs  on  a  reciprocal  basis;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.R.  9036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  1951  (65  Stat.  634;  40  UB.C.  198 
(n)-(w)),  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
policing  of  the  btiildlngs  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  constituent 
bureaus;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  9037.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wUd 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  9038.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof 
relating  to  student  loan  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  9039.  A    bUl    to    provide    for    judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  grants  or 
loans   under   certain   acts;    to  the   Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9040.  A  bin  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  retired 
employees  who  elected  reduced  annuities  at 
the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to  provide 
survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  9041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  reorganization  expenditures  of  rail- 
road corporations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  9042.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  making 
certain  rules  relating  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  9043.  A  bin  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age 
survivors  Insurance  program  for  Individuals 
who  are  members  of  a  chvirch  whose  doctrines 
forbid  participation  in  such  program  on 
grounds  of  religious  belief;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  9044.  A  bin  to  amend  Title  I— Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962,  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities in  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain  aluminum  products  and 
television  picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  9045.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakoto: 
H.R.  9046.  A  bUl  to  make  certoln  provisions 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9047.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  help  dramatize  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  Negro  from  the  time 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  until  the 
present;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  9048.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  by  re- 
quiring that  motor  vehicles  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  be  equipped  with  run- 
ning lights;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  9049.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to 


protect  the  public  health  by  preventing  mis- 
use of  barbitxirates,  amphetomine,  and  cer- 
tain other  dangerotis  drugs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montona : 

H.R.  9050.  A  bin  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certoln  annuitonts  from  the  clvU 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.   TUPPER: 

H.R.  9051.  A  bin  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  local-service  aircraft  by 
providing  for  temporary  Federal  assistance 
for  such  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstote  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  9052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  to  persons  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962,  In  combat  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.J.  Res.  795.  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  In 
each  year  as  Lelf  Erlkson  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.J.  Res.  796.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 

H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertoining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  In  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  Stotes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  798.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  stotue  to  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Con  Res.  233.  (Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  bring  the  Baltic  Stotes' 
question  before  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  9053.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
R.    Caparas;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
HJt.  9054.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Budlnlch;      to     the     Conomlttee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE : 
H.R.  9066.  A  bin   to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  rheogonlometor  for  the  use  of 
Ohio  Stote  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJt.  9066.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Afros;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  9057.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Romano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  9058.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stanley 
Alexander  Yhap  and  Joycelyn  Patricia  Woo- 
Mlng    Yhap;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.9059.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Trumbaturl;     to    the    Committee    on    th« 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  RTAM  of  New  York: 

H.R.9060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Irfan 
MavTuk:  to  Um  Coininltt««  on  th«  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9061.  A  bUl  for  th«  relief  of  Papule 
CaklrldU:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9062.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bexy  L. 
Barrato:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9063.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aracell 
Fuerte  Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.9064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Cunanan  Uwag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  9065.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Tolando  Asuncion  Cbla  de  Femandes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  9066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Flretto  (alao  known  as  Prank  Menfl  and  Paul 
Menfl);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

Hit.  9067.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Helga 
Lulsa  Dzaak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  9068.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Restlvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

436.  By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York:  PeUtlon 
of  Mra.  Sidy  Wolff,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  73 
others  giving  fullhearted  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposed  civil  rights  bill,  and 
pledging  every  possible  support  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  It;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

437.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  General  Delivery,  Worland,  Wye 
relative  to  the  seating  arrangement  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  In  the  XJB.  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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SENATE         ^ 

Wednesday,  November  6, 1963 

(LegUlative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore.  Hon.  Lte  Metcalt,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

Gracious  God.  Almighty  Father:  In 
reverence,  we  stand  before  Thy  majes- 
ty— a  greatness  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, as  our  little  lives  are  enfolded  by 
a  love  that  is  broader  than  the  measure 
of  man's  mind. 

We  are  grateful  that  our  eyes  have 
seen  beauty,  our  hearts  have  felt  love, 
our  minds  have  discovered  truth,  and  our 
wills  have  been  gripped  and  captured  by 
purposes  that  lift  and  ennoble  and  tie 
us  to  causes  greater  than  our  own  brief 
span. 

Give  us  a  vision  of  the  far-off  years  as 
they  may  be  if  redeemed  by  the  Sons  of 
God,  so  that  we  shall  take  heart  and 
shall  battle  more  valiantly  as  with  eager 
devotion  we  dedicate  the  Nation's 
strength  to  throwing  open  to  all  mankind 
the  gates  of  a  new  life. 

We  ask  It  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAifsrixLo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
November  5,  ld63,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Douglas  Henderson,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  class  2,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Bolivia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Rkpobt  om  Pkocitrzuxnt  Fkok  Small  and 

OTHZB   BVBltiXSS    PntMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms,  for  the  period  July-August 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

P««E    IlCl>OKTATION    OF   PzaaONAL    AMD   HOUSE- 
HOLD EmcTS  BaouGHT  Into  th«  Unttb) 
States  Unozb  OovsaNMnrr  Obdkes 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

tranaoUttlng  a  draft  of  propoMd  legUlaUon 


to  nrtend  for  a  temporary  period  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free  Im- 
portation of  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  Into  the  United  States  under  Gov- 
ernment orders  (with  an  aocompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Flnano«. 

Repost  on  Illegal  PATicEirra  to  Ceetain 
MnJTAET  Pebsonnel  or  the  Navy  and 
Maeinv  Coeps 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Illegal  per  diem  payments 
to  military  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corpe  serving  as  military  InspecUon  repre- 
sentaUves  In  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  October  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  UNSATisrAcroET  Condttion  or 
Ceetain  Equipment  in  3d  Marine  Division 
(REiNroRCSD),  Okinawa 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  unsaUsfactory  condition 
of  combat  vehicles  and  equipment  In  the 
3d  Marine  Division  (reinforced),  Okinawa. 
U.S.  Marine  Corpe,  Department  of  the  Navy! 
dated  October  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Dlr«ctor,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  uniform  policies  with  re- 
spect to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  projects,  and  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority 
for  recreation  development  of  projects  under 
his  control  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturalUatlon  8ervloe,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  ooplea  of  orders  suspending  depjorta- 
tlon  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
PeUUons,  etc.,  were  laid  before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  commission- 
ers' court  of  Dallas  County.  Tex.,  condemn- 
ing the  actions  of  certain  persons  in  that 
county  toward  public  officials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Two  petitions  signed  by  Lowell  E.  Weiss 
and  Albert  Bolyard,  and  stindry  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  per- 
mitting prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
In  educational  Institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  without 
amendment ; 

H J«.  MBS.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of   medals   in   commemoration   of   the 
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150th  anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the 
Stote  of  Indiana  (Rept.  No.  630):  and 

HJl.7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  union  health  center  in  the  United 
States  by  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  (Rept.  No.  631). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJt.  7431.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  ot^er  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  80. 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  632). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRtTENINa  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BARTLrrr) : 
8.  2287.  A  bin  to  terminate  a  restriction 
on  use  with  respect  to  certain  land  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  city  of  Petersburg, 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2288.  A   blU   for  the  relief   of  John  J. 
Feeney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN   of   North   Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 
8.  2289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angelina 
Edralin   Knox;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  hiimelf  and  Mr. 
Metcalt)  : 
8.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  hoxirs 
during  which  certain  broadcasting  stations 
may  operate  with  their  daytime  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxtkx  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  2291.  A  blU  to  amend  section  406  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobUe 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices within  the  continental  United  States, 
within  Alaska,  or  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ai?ned 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
8.2282.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tarek  L. 
Radjef;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,      Mr.      Gruenino,     and     Mr. 
Inoute)  : 
8.  2293.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  adding  of  the 
names  of  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to 
the   attic  parapet  of   the   Lincoln   National 
Memorial;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Foifo  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  part  I  of  title  m  ot  the  Cunmu- 
nications  Act  of  1934,  to  permit  opera- 
tion of  certain  radio  broadcast  stations, 
known  as  "daytime"  stations,  to  broad- 
cast before  simrise. 

Of  about  3,800  standard  broadcast  ra- 
dio stations  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  approximately 
1,850  are  "dasOime"  stations  whose  oper- 
ations may  begin  only  after  sunrise  and 
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must  cease  at  sxmset.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  these  are  in  areas  not  receiv- 
ing: primary  service  from  an  unlimited- 
time  station. 

Due  to  the  extreme  seasonal  changes 
in  daylight  hours,  especially  in  the  north 
during  the  winter  months,  a  station  in 
the  northern  United  States  may  be  able 
to  sign  on  no  earlier  than  7:15  a.m.  if  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  its  time  zone,  or.  if 
on  the  western  edge,  may  have  to  sign  on 
as  late  as  8:45  ajn. 

In  many  of  the  communities  served 
by  these  daylight  stations  there  are  no 
local  full-time  stations.  The  presuru-ise 
restrictions  prevent  public  service  pro- 
Erraming  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area 
with  Important  or  even  vital  morning  in- 
formation, such  as  local  weather  and 
driving  conditions,  word  of  school  clos- 
ings for  weather  reasons,  local  agricul- 
tural market  information,  pltmt  open- 
ings and  closings,  and  local  school,  civic, 
and  charitable  activities. 

The  bill  I  introduce  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  as  H.R.  4749 
on  July  2,  1962.  It  would,  subject  to  in- 
ternational treaties  and  certain  rulings 
of  the  Feder£Q  Communications  Com- 
mission, allow  operation  of  authorized 
dasrtime  broadcasting  facilities  during 
the  presunrlse  period  after  6  a.m.,  and  in 
some  cases  after  4  a.m. 

The  attitude  of  the  FCC,  which  has 
opposed  previous  bills  authorizing  5  ajn. 
to  7  pjxL  and  6  a.m.  to  6  pjn.  hours  for 
"dajrtlmers,"  may  be  Judged  by  its  "Fur- 
ther Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making" 
adopted  November  28.  1962.  The  ad- 
ministrative proposal  outlined  there 
would,  like  this  bill,  make  "daytime" 
operations  available  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances between  6  ajn.  and  sunrise. 
This  bill,  applying  only  to  the  morning 
hours.  Is  thus  not  in  conflict  with  the 
thinking  of  the  FCC  currently. 

There  is  a  need,  especially  in  the  725 
or  so  communities  where  no  full-time 
local  station  is  operating,  for  the  public 
service  to  the  area  which  early  morn- 
ing operation  can  give  with  local  news, 
weather,  marketing,  and  the  like.  This 
bill  will  allow  a  greater  measure  of  pub- 
lic service  in  radio  broadcasting  within 
local  communities. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNomrx  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2290)  to  cunend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  hours  during  which  certain  broad- 
casting stations  may  operate  with  their 
dasrtlme  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hastkx  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mktcalf). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITION  OF  NAMES  OF  STATES  OP 
HAW  AH  AND  ALASKA  TO  ATTIC 
PARAPET  OP  LINCOLN  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal was  built  in  1922  to  honor  one  of  the 
outstanding  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  our  beloved  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  ranks  among  the  world's 
greatest  humanitarians. 


On  one  wall  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
is  inscribed  Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal 
Gettysburg  Address  delivered  almost  100 
years  ago — November  19,  1863.  This  ad- 
dress is  more  than  a  classic  tribute  to 
America's  fallen  warriors.  It  is  an  en- 
during charter  for  liberty,  freedom,  and 
union. 

The  men  who  designed  and  constructed 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  attempted  to  build 
into  the  monument  a  motif  symbolizing 
the  Union  of  the  States  advocated  so 
forcefully  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thirty- 
six  columns  representing  the  36  States 
in  the  Union  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death  surround  the  walls  of  the  memo- 
rial. A  frieze  above  the  colonnade  tiames 
these  States.  On  the  attic  walls  above 
the  frieze  are  the  names  of  the  48  States 
comprising  the  Union  at  the  time  the 
memorial  was  built  in  1922. 

Since  that  time  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  joined  this  great  Union  of  States. 
However,  the  names  of  these  two  newest 
States  do  not  yet  appear  anywhere  on 
the  Lincoln  MemoriaL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  now  introduce 
for  myself,  my  colleague  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNotnn],  and  the  Senators  repre- 
senting Alaska,  [Mr.  Bartlktt  and  Mr. 
Grukning],  is  to  add  the  names  of  the 
great  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
those  of  their  sister  States  already  en- 
scribed  on  the  attic  parapet  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  I  am  sure  that  our  48 
sister  States  would  be  pleased  to  have 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  recorded  on  this 
memorial. 

That  which  we  propose  is  not  a  great 
task  tmd  can  be  done  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  mar  or  deface  this  noble  mon- 
ument. It  would  rather  be  in  keeping 
with  the  great  plea  of  unity  espoused  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  century  ago. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  might  at 
some  future  date  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  I  am  quite  sure  all  of 
us  do  not  anticipate  any  other  area  Join- 
ing our  Union  as  a  State  for  a  long,  iong 
time,  if  ever.  Therefore,  our  proposal 
is  not  an  act  which  might  be  followed 
by  many  similar  proposals. 

The  bill  which  I  now  introduce  for 
myself  and  my  colleagues  from  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  best  method  to  add  the  names  of 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  those 
of  the  other  48  States  enscribed  on  the 
attic  parapet  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hill 
will  be  received  and  aminqiriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill — S.  2293 — relating  to  the  add- 
ing of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Ha- 
waii and  Ala^a  to  the  attic  parapet  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Memorial,  Intro- 
duced hy  Mr.  FoNO  (for  hlms^ 
and  Senators  Baktlett,  CHttrxKnrG.  and 
IwouYi) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CC^RPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  MO. 
309) 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  an  amend- 
ment—No. 309— Intended  to  be  proposed 
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by  him.  to  the  bill — H  Jl.  8383 — to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  Individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS    (AMENDMENT     NO.     310) 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill— HJl.  7885 — to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


POSTPONEMENT     OF     CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  MEXICAN  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  so-called 
Mexican  labor  bill  will  not  be  called  up 
today,  as  I  had  announced  last  Monday. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  that  they 
prefer  to  have  the  consideration  of  this 
issue  postponed  until  the  completion  of 
the  Senates  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
ceed coimter  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  have  gladly  acceded 
to  his  wish. 


REVITALIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
GOLD  MINING  INDUSTRY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN]  be  added  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  2125,  to  revitalize 
the  American  gold  mining  industry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
POSTMASTER  NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  for  committee  proce- 
dure of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  the  standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Contested  Nominations  will  hold 
a  hearing  in  room  6202,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  13. 
1963,  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  following  post- 
master nominations  for:  First,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.;  second,  Qrover,  Colo. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate,  in 
compliance  with  Its  request,  the  bill — 
HJl.  2985 — to  amend  section  1391  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
venue  generally. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill— H.R.  6624 — for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concetta  Poto  Napoli. 
Salvatore  Napoli,  Antonina  Napoli,  and 
Michela  Napoli,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  876.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  to  convey  certain 
lands  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

S.  1201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Maddux. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill— H.R.  6624— for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Concetta  Poto  Napoli,  Salvatore 
Napoli,  Antonina  Napoli,  and  Michela 
Napoli,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Sundry   tributes   to  Senator  Tarbokoitgr, 
by  President  Kennedy  and  others,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  recent   testimonial   dinner  In 
Senator  Yarborough's  honor. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

Address  delivered  by  John  A.  Oronouskl, 
Postmaster  Oeneral.  at  a  dinner  commemo- 
rating the  centennial  of  free  city  delivery, 
Washington.  D.C..  on  October  26,  1963. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Editorial,  "B.  &  O.  Deserves  Our  Applause," 
In  the  Thursday,  October  31.  1963.  Issue  of 
the  Morgan  town  (W.  Va.)  Dominion -News; 
correspondence  between  Senator  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Jervls  Langdon.  Jr..  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

News  release  of  Hubert  P.  Lee,  editor  of 
Dixie  Business  magazine,  Decatur,  Ga.,  re- 
lating to  a  list  of  great  Americans. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
AT  CONCORD,  N.H. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  at  Concord,  N.H.,  a  dinner  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  fund 
to  establish  a  chair  of  governmental 
studies  at  New  England  College,  in  mem- 
ory of  our  late  beloved  colleague.  Senator 
Styles  Bridges. 

The  address  was  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  Bakry 
GOLDWATER.  To  me,  his  address  was  an 
accurate  and  inspiring  summation  of 
the  governmental  philosophy  of  Styles 
Bridges,  a  philosophy  which  many  of  us 
share.  I  believe  the  siseech  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
Senate,  and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Barrt  Golowatzr  at 
New  England  College,  Concord,  N.H.,  Oc- 
tober 29, 1963 

Only  rarely  is  there  such  a  perfect  con- 
fluence of  purp>oee  and  person  as  there  is 
In  an  effort  directed  toward  a  new  chair  of 
Government  studies  and  its  dedication  to 
the  memory  of  Senator  Styles  Bridges. 


Senator  Bridges,  as  much  as  any  man  I 
have  known  and  served  with,  understood 
government.  He  knew  It  as  a  method  of 
order  In  man's  affairs.  He  rejected  It  as  a 
means  of  ordering  men.  He  served  in  gov- 
ernment as  a  citizen  duly  elected  to  represent 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  rejected  and  opposed  ' 
those  who  see  In  such  service  an  opportunity 
to  rule,  regulate,  or  regiment. 

His  life  was.  as  our  studies  of  government 
should  be.  dedicated  to  the  central  lesson, 
to  the  viui  genius  of  the  freedom  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
essence  of  the  American  experience,  and  the 
life  of  the  American  people. 

Government  la  never  an  end  in  Itself. 
Every  form  of  public  control  Is  but  a  means 
toward  hiunan  purposes.  The  state  Is  made 
for  and  by  men.  Men  are  not  molded  for 
the  sute.  The  just  state  derives  lU  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Its  powers  are  limited  so  that  liberty  may 
live.  Its  powers  are  balanced  so  that  Justice 
may  prevail.  Its  powers  are  sufficient  but 
they  are  decentralised  so  that  difference  may 
proceed  without  disorder. 

In  that  concept,  which  Is  simply  the  con- 
cept of  our  own  constitutional  order,  there 
Is  freedom's  answer  to  tyranny's  thrall  over 
the  minds  of  men,  their  property  and  their 
persons. 

America's  Government  and  America's  free- 
dom means  just  this:  We  consent  to  be 
governed.    We  do  not  elect  to  be  ruled. 

That  was  Styles  Bridges'  dedication  and 
his  life.  Let  it  be,  also,  the  life  of  our 
studies  and  the  dedication  of  our  students. 

You  are  embarking  upon  this  project  at  a 
time  when  the  process  of  self-government, 
however.  Is  profoundly  challenged  In  the 
world  at  large  and  even  In  the  will  of  some 
of  our  own  people. 

The  reason  Is  beyond  momentary  political 
aberrations  or  disturbances.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  sort  of  freedom  we  know  In  this 
land  Is  an  exception  In  the  long  story  of 
mankind.  It  Is  a  vibrant  chapter  but  not  a 
title  or  a  theme. 

The  reason  Is  that  this  sort  of  freedom  is 
strenuously  demanding,  not  comfortably  self- 
sustaining.  Men.  before,  have  wearied  of 
such  demands  and  have  sought  comforts  In- 
stead. Men.  before,  have  lost  patience  with 
freedom's  deliberations  and  have  sought  In- 
stead the  forced  efficiency  of  faceless  authori- 
tarianism. 

Impatient  men.  as  well  as  power -seeking 
men,  may  choose  such  paths.  Tyranny  wears 
many  masks. 

In  the  Communist  world  It  wears  the  mask 
of  an  Irrational  world  view  which  has  de- 
clared and  wages  unalterable  war  upon  all 
other  views  and  versions  of  man  and  his 
world. 

In  the  free  world  It  may  wear  the  mask 
of  political  efficiency  righteously  demanding 
the  perfection  of  Its  programs  and  reckless- 
ly spending  the  freedom  of  Its  citizens  to  pay 
for  It. 

Only  the  shortsighted  will  make  of  the 
tensions  In  America's  own  S3rstem  a  purely 
partisan  matter.  There  Is  partisanship,  to 
be  siire,  but  It  Is  of  a  new  order  and  a  new 
dimension.  It  Is  not  the  partisanship  of 
party  against  party,  at  Its  essence.  It  Is  the 
partisanship  of  balance  against  Imbalance, 
of  decentralization  against  centralization,  of 
deliberation  against  dictation. 

And  It  Is  of  only  that  order  of  partisan- 
ship that  I  wish  to  speak  tonight.  I  do  It 
In  confidence  that  the  political  affiliations 
we  may  share,  or  In  which  we  may  differ, 
still  permit  a  wide  degree  of  agreement  on 
some  fundamental  problems.  IX,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  disagree,  then  party  labels 
are  not  the  reason.  Philosophies  of  govern- 
ment are. 

Since  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
American  political  system  has  experienced 
seismic  rumblings  at  two  levels. 
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At  one  level,  ihe  grotmd  has  shifted  seri- 
ously and  significantly  beneath  the  structure 
of  State  powers.  These  powers,  the  fuel  for 
the  Federal  system  Itself,  have  been  siphoned 
off  Into  the  National  Government,  the  Cen- 
tral Government — to  the  Capital  In  Wash- 
ington and  away  from  the  State  capitals. 

The  shift  is  shared  both  by  those  who  do 
not  Jealously  ginrd  and  wisely  use  their  lo- 
cal power  and  by  those  who,  from  the  out- 
side, attack  it  in  the  name  of  central  plan- 
ning. 

The  results  are  often  described  most  broad- 
ly as  overconcentratlon  of  power  In  the  cen- 
tral authority.  But  there  are  other  and 
more  subtle  effects  to  which  we  have,  I  feel, 
given  too  little  attention. 

There  is,  for  Instance,  a  distinct  cultural 
loss.  The  atnioture  of  the  Federal  system, 
with  Its  50  separate  State  units,  has  long 
permitted  this  Nation  to  noiirlsh  local  dif- 
ferences, even  local  cultures.  Technological 
standardisation  may  have  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  level  them  off  but,  still,  in 
the  structure  of  State  power  there  has  al- 
ways been  the  guarantee  that  some  minori- 
ties could  preserve  their  dissident  voices,  In 
the  local  forums.  And  from  those  dissident 
voices  have  come  the  continual  enrichment 
of  our  national  debates,  our  national  ways. 

Or,  we  might  look  upon  the  50  States  as 
50  laboratories  In  which  men.  In  their  own 
and  local  ways,  test  and  probe  the  ways  of 
clvU  government,  developing  new  tools  and 
techniques  and,  above  all,  developing  their 
own  skills.  Those  that  develop  well  become 
available  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Those 
that  fall  or  are  warped  In  ways  that  make 
them  unsuitable  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
can  be  burled  In  their  own  backyards. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  cost  of 
60  governments  Is  too  great  to  bear  in  this 
supposedly  complex  age.  And  yet,  how  bet- 
ter to  meet  complexity  than  with  a  diversity 
of  resource?  And  how  can  we  measure  the 
cost  of  what  we  gain  from  our  States  against 
any  scale  of  dollars  that  might  be  rechan- 
neled  and  centralized  as  a  result  of  weaken- 
ing State  responsibilities?  The  ledger  sheet 
that  the  structure  of  State  power  must  sat- 
isfy Is  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people  who  Uve  in  those  States. 

Regard  for  the  Federal  83r8tem,  and  the  50 
States  that  make  It  a  system,  is  first  of  all 
a  regard  for  the  due  process  of  law  as  a 
fundamental  of  political  order.  It  Is  a  regard 
also  for  the  wisdom  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It  Is  confidence  In  their  ability  to 
use  that  wisdom  to  solve  their  problems,  in 
their  own  best  ways. 

The  Federal  system,  with  Its  base  in  the 
States,  tolerates  many  differences  without, 
of  course,  tolerating  Impairment  of  nation- 
ally agreed  freedoms.  It  does  not  demand, 
in  other  words,  that  all  citizens  adopt  a 
single  best  answer  to  any  problem — ^but  it 
does  tend  to  prevent  them  from  adopting 
any  single  worst  answer. 

But  the  decline  of  State  power  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  shift  in  the  political  ground 
upon  which  our  freedom  has  been  built. 

Although  It  may  not  as  dramatically  bxirst 
out  in  the  headlines  as  does  the  tension 
between  the  Central  Government  and  State 
government,  the  tension,  the  veritable  war- 
fare between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  presents  a  major 
disturbance  In  the  groxind  of  freedom  today. 

Again,  the  factors  Involved  must  be  shared 
between  those  who  would  give  legislative 
powers  away  and  those  who  would  take  them 
away.  Only  recently,  a  colleague  of  mine  In 
the  XJB.  Senate  fiatly  described  the  legisla- 
tures of  America — all  of  them.  State,  local, 
national — as  the  major  stumbling  block  in 
the  democratic  process. 

The  charge  Is  fantastic.  What  it  says  is 
that  representative  government — ^which  is 
the  essence  of  freedom  itself — is  the  enemy 
of  freedom.  And  the  solution  which  my  ocd- 


league  offered  was  as  fantastic.  He  said  that 
an  Increase  In  executive  power  would  be  the 
answer — an  increase  In  the  very  centraliza- 
tion of  power  which  always  has  been  con- 
trary to  broadly  based  democratic  processes. 

After  hearing  such  a  statement  as  that,  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  view  the  teaching  of 
governmental  history  as  an  urgent  task. 

The  whole  history  of  freedom  has  been 
simply  the  history  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  Government.  Over 
three  decades,  however,  our  own  resistance 
to  such  concentration  has  been  less  than 
complete.  The  growing  Imbalance  between 
legislative  and  executive  powers  attests  to 
that  and  proves  it. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion has  slowly  passed  to  the  Executive.  It 
has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  Congress 
to  say  "no"  to  the  major  Items  of  a  Presi- 
dent's legislative  agenda. 

The  Congress  may  represent  the  people 
directly,  but  the  Executive  has  found  ways 
to  reach  them  even  more  effectively,  even  if 
indirectly. 

Into  executive  agencies,  for  instance,  has 
flowed  a  vast  power  for  public  relations,  for 
public  pronouncements.  The  pocketbook 
powers  of  patronage  have  flowed  to  It  also. 
Vast  contracts  make  the  executive  branch  a 
far-from-sllent  partner  In  many  enterprises. 
Its  appeal  need  no  longer  be  to  reason  alone. 
It  can  appeal  also  to  power. 

Meantime,  the  Congress  has  become  in- 
hibited. Men  who  are  elected  to  represent 
the  people  And  themselves  the  targets  of 
abuse  when,  in  representing  them,  they 
oppose  major  legislative  programs.  They 
are  called  "do  nothing"  representatives. 
Actually,  by  such  resistance  they  may  be 
doing  the  very  best  Job  they  can  and  may 
be  representing  the  actual  wishes  of  their 
constituents  perfectly. 

Today  the  great  debates  in  Congress  rarely 
concern  the  truly  significant  questions  at 
whether  a  program  should  be  Initiated  or 
discontinued,  what  the  general  pxirposes  and 
goals  of  o\ir  foreign  policy  should  be,  what 
major  goals  we  shoxild  set  for  oiir  Defense 
Establishment,  what  principled  guidelines 
we  should  establish  for  economic  growth 
and  secxirlty. 

When  Congress  debates  such  matters,  the 
restless  Executive  whlsp>ers  and  then  shouts 
that  time  Is  being  wasted.  Too  many  pteople 
have  listened  to  the  criticism  without  ana- 
lyzing it.     Too  many  echo  it. 

Congress,  more  and  more,  simply  concerns 
Itself  with  the  question  of  how  much. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  perfect  example.  Not 
once  have  we  as  a  nation  paused  to  debate 
the  great  issue  of  a  doctrine  to  truly  and 
surely  guide  our  programs.  There  la  no 
such  doctrine.  There  are,  instead,  flurries 
of  programs.  And  the  fiurrles  of  debate 
that  attend  them  are  not  on  "why"  and 
"whether,"  but  only  on  "how  much"  or 
"how  little." 

The  Senate's  record  In  treatymaklng  is 
no  more  impressive.  It  has  rejected  only 
two  treaties  since  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  It  would  be  comforting  to  say  that  the 
reason  is  simply  that  every  treaty  has  been 
a  good  one.  It  would  be  far  more  practical, 
however,  to  probe  o\ir  conscience  to  see  If 
the  reason  has  not  been  a  rubberstamp  syn- 
drome in  which  the  Senate  simply  feels  it 
must  not,  out  of  some  awed  deference  for 
the  presidency,  exercise  its  full  partnership 
In  these  grave  matters. 

There  can,  for  instance,  be  no  truly  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  at  all,  if  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  delegate  its  support  after  the 
fact  of  formulation  but  is  never  asked  to 
participate  in  the  process  prior  to  that. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  view  the  two 
trends  toward  centralization  of  Government 
power — the  erosion  of  State  power  and  the 
erosion  of  legislative  power — as  Independent 
of  one  another.  Actually,  they  are  closely 
related.    They  are  Interrelated. 


The  problem  and  the  Interrelationship  can 
be  seen  this  way:  Tlie  State  governments 
and  the  Congress,  by  and  large,  stand  to- 
gether on  one  side  of  the  battlellne.  They 
face,  across  that  battlellne,  the  executive 
branch  and,  xuually,  the  judiciary  branch, 
the  Supreme  Coxirt.  Its  decisions  have 
clearly  shown  that  it  has  no  disposition 
whatsoever  to  support  the  States  or  the  Con- 
gress against  the  Executive  or  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  abdicating  more  and  more  of 
its  powers  despite  the  delegation  of  those 
powers  to  them  by  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  dynamics  of  the  battle  are  clear  in 
Bftany  instances.  When  the  Court  acts  to 
subjugate  State  powers,  the  President  feels 
obliged  to  use  his  powers  to  implement  the 
decision.  On  that  side  of  the  battleline  there 
Is  concerted  action. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  even  where  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  act  in  preservation 
of,  or  enhancement  of  State  powers  it  has 
become  reluctant  to  do  so.  On  that  side  of 
the  line  there  is  no  concerted  action — ^there 
is,  too  often,  not  even  the  opportunity  tor 
action,  so  bogged  has  Congress  become  in 
executive  proposals. 

But,  some  say,  if  Congress  wlU  not  re- 
assert itself.  Why  bother,  why  not  jtist  let 
the  Executive  go  ahead  and  carry  the  ball? 
Or  the  question  might  be,  "Is  there  any  way 
in  which  the  imbalance  can  be  redressed?" 

On  that  latter,  I  say  there  surely  are  ways. 
Congress  can  take  positive  actions  to  reduce 
the  policymaking  authority  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  can  restore  to  the  States  au- 
thority over  policy  areas  now  staked  out  tyy 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  can  debate  and  de- 
cide fundamental  questions  of  direction  as 
well  as  details  of  program.  I  can,  and 
should,  submit  legislative  budgets  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  not  rely 
solely  upon  the  massive,  often  unarguabls 
budget  of  the  executive  branch.  It  can  take 
care  that  all  efforts  to  reform  Its  proosdorss 
be  channeled  toward  strengthening,  and  not 
weaJLening,  its  ability  and  responsibility  to 
directly  represent  the  people. 

But,  should  It?  What,  again,  is  wrong 
With  executive  rather  than  representative 
government? 

First  there  is  the  danger  of  arbitrary  gor- 
emment.  Concentration  of  power  in  any 
single  area  tends  to  shrink  competing  cen- 
ters of  powo'  capable  of  rfsisttng  arbitrary 
decisions.  Should  this  erosion  at  halanolng 
powers  ever  become  final,  those  who  would 
disagree  with  the  Executive,  for  whatever 
reason,  would  not  have  to  be  consulted  or 
considered.  The  politics  of  humane  com- 
promise would  give  way  to  the  \inchecked 
power  of  politicians. 

Decisionmaking  would  become  more  and 
more  secret.  Already  such  secrecy  has  cast 
shadows  on  our  governmental  processes. 
But  an  open  society  demands  and  must  have 
open  decisions,  open  debate,  open  dissent, 
and  open  ways  to  illuminate  conflicting 
views. 

Finally,  local  self-government  would  stand 
no  chance  of  survival  in  a  system  of  execu- 
tive government.  Differences  in  poUcies.  val- 
ues, and  beliefs  would  be  submerged  beneath 
the  weight  of  national  majorities  which  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  the  restraint 
necessary  to  allow  diversity  on  important 
matters  of  public  policy.  Evolution  of  wise 
pedicles  would  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  sharp 
clashes  between  embatUed  local  minorities 
and  rampaging  national  powers. 

To  understand  the  greatness  of  America  Is 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  our  Federal 
system  and  representative,  balanced  govern- 
ment.   To  misunderstand  It  is  to  forsake  It. 

America  Is  still  Just  a  moment,  evaa  If  a 
glorious  moment,  in  the  long  span  of  his- 
tory. We  have  sustained  the  form  of  our 
Government,  and  the  fruits  of  its  tissdcni 
have   sustained  us,   for  nearly  3  centuries. 

The  burden  of  responslblUty  that  such 
freedom  places  upon  people  never  lessens. 
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Tlier*  U  In  ix>  diapter  of  our  freedom  a  line, 
■entenoe.  or  paragraph  that  even  suggeeta 
security  from  responsibility. 

We  have  given  ourselves,  In  our  freedom, 
the  liberty  of  opportunity,  not  the  luxury  of 
letting  down. 

This  year,  and  the  years  after,  do  not  mark 
way  stations  at  which,  wearily,  we  can  af- 
ford to  rest  and  relinquish  these  responsl- 
blllUee. 

A  whole  world,  much  of  It  unsure  of  free- 
dom, unsure  that  It  really  can  work,  watches 
lis.    Our  own  history  and  heritage  watch  us. 

We  must  say  "no"  to  apathy,  "no"  to  con- 
venience—and "yes"  to  our  conscience.  We 
must  say  that  "yes,"  this  free  land,  this  free 
form  of  government  wUl  endure,  that  our 
will  to  make  It  work  will  prevail  and  that  one 
day.  in  God's  good  time,  the  liberty  we  love 
and  live  will  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
world. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  GRADES 
OP  BEEP 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Kan- 
sas is  known  as  a  wheat  State;  how- 
ever, its  livestock  industry  annually  pro- 
duces more  than  $536  million  worth  of 
beef  animals,  and  ranks  fourth  in  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  beef.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  livestock  industry  is  one 
of  the  last  phases  of  our  agricultural 
economy  free  from  Government  control, 
any  new  F^eral  legislation  or  regulation 
which  may  adversely  affect  our  Livestock 
industry  by  Government  Intervention 
should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  proposed  the  revision  of  oflBcial  UJ3. 
standards  for  grades  of  carcass  beef  un- 
der sections  203  and  205  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
(7U.S.C.  1622.  1624)  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  September  18,  1963. 
pages  10208-10212.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry has  been  given  until  April  1.  1964, 
to  submit  to  the  Dep>artment  comments 
outlining  its  position  on  the  recom- 
mended change,  "nils  new  proposal  has 
the  deceptive  title  of  "Cutability,"  and  is 
being  instituted  as  a  mandatory  require- 
ment for  our  Nation's  packing  industry, 
which  presently  adheres  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  Government  grading. 

This  newest  proposal  by  the  USDA  fol- 
lows last  year's  dual  gradiing  experiment, 
which  went  beyond  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted grading  classifications  of  UJS. 
Prime,  Choice,  or  Good.  This  first  dual 
grading  experiment  was  discontinued  on 
June  30,  1963.  after  livestock  industry 
opposition  became  virtually  unanimous 
across  the  Nation. 

For  example,  last  year  about  one-half 
of  all  beef  produced  was  federally  graded, 
but  only  3  percent  of  this  beef  was  sub- 
jected to  dual  grading.  Moreover,  of  that 
3  percent,  a  very  substantial  quantity,  80 
to  90  percent,  was  so  graded  because  dual 
grading  was  mandatory  for  beef  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

Now.  once  again,  the  USDA  is  propos- 
ing a  "cutobility"  grading  requirement 
for  meatpackers.  but  actually  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  new  terminology  for  last 
year's  rejected  dual  grading  proposal. 
The  significant  change  in  this  new  "cut- 
ability"  scheme  is  the  mandatory  part  of 
the  regulation  which  forces  all  meat- 
packers  and  persons  associated  with  the 


sale  and  purveyance  of  beef  carcasses 
either  to  use  the  new  grading  technique 
or  not  to  use  Government  grading  stand- 
ards in  their  business. 

The  acceptance  of  Federal  grading,  as 
It  Is  now  instituted.  Is  encouraged  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  But  the  addition 
of  as  many  as  five  additional  classifica- 
tions within  each  grade  on  a  compulsory 
basis  would  restrict  the  free  play  of  the 
market,  Increase  costs  to  the  producer, 
packer  and  consumer  and,  in  its  final 
result,  act  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
above  stated.  These  results  would  be  of 
immediate  concern.  In  the  long  term, 
and  perhaps  of  greater  significance,  this 
new  regulation  Is  the  first  mandatory  re- 
quirement or  compulsory  regulation  by 
the  Government  into  a  heretofore  free 
livestock  industry. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  consumer 
would  face  added  confusion.  Many 
packers  assert  that  they  would  abandon 
Government  grading,  and  would  use,  to  a 
great  extent,  their  own  merchandising 
grades.  The  public  would  become  even 
more  confused  over  the  tangle  of  grades 
available  from  different  packers  and  re- 
tailers, and  would  understand  a  new 
grading  system  even  less  than  the  pres- 
ent form. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Senators  whose 
States  have  substantial  livestock  invest- 
ments will  explore  this  proposal  by  the 
USDA  and  will  analyze  it  carefully.  Al- 
though many  Senators  may  not  consider 
their  States  major  producers  of  beef.  I 
believe  they  should  study  its  effect  on 
their  consumers.  After  viewing  the 
change  from  that  standpoint.  I  believe 
all  would  agree  this  regulation  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  additional  form  of  re- 
strictive Government  control  which  is 
totally  unnecessary  at  this  time.  The 
added  cost  of  establishing  the  change 
would  not  accomplish  the  announced 
purpose  but,  rather,  would  serve  only  to 
confuse  the  beef  industry  and  the  meat- 
buying  public.  At  a  time  when  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  meat  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  such  a  recommendation 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  beef  producers,  packers,  and 
consumers. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  can  find 
no  support  in  the  livestock  industry  for 
the  USDA  proposal  to  change  the  pres- 
ent time -proven  and  popularly  accepted 
system  In  grading.  The  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association  opposes  it,  as  do  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  the  National 
Independent  Meat  Packers  Association, 
the  wholesalers  and  Jobbers  and  hotel 
and  restaurant  piu-veyors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  statements  from 
the  Kansas  Livestock  Association,  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  and  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Meat  Packing  Asso- 
ciation, and  several  pieces  of  related 
correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Kansas  Ltvsstock  Association, 

Topeka,  Kans.,  October  9, 1963. 
Hon.  jAifzs  B.  Pxasson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sknatob  Pkasson:  The  Kansas  Live- 
stock  Association's   board  of  directors  met 


October  3  and  considered  the  proposed  rule- 
making of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Agricultural  Market  Service,  regulation  7 
CFR  63 — Carcass  Beef. 

It  was  the  board's  considered  opinion  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  proposal  to 
Impose  a  cutability  grade  on  top  of  the  qual- 
ity grade  would  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
intended  and,  more  Important,  It  would  con- 
fuse the  consuming  public.  It  would  also 
add  confusion  In  trade  on  carcass  beef,  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  program. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  our  association  that 
the  added  cost  and  added  requirements  and 
details  would  penalize  the  producer  on  the 
fat  cattle  markets.  Furthermore,  we  would 
like  to  state  that  the  association  is  on  record 
as  opposing  dual  grading  as  followed  for  a 
period  on  a  trial  basis.  The  current  proposal 
would  adopt  dual  grading. 

The   proposal   to  return   confirmation   to 
the  grade  standards  as  a  basis  for  establish- 
ing the  old  quality  grade  Is  highly  conunend- 
able  and  favored  by  our  association. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  PicKrrr, 

Secretary. 


American  Meat  Institute, 
Chicago.  III..  October  29.  1963. 
DiKECToa,  Livestock  DnrmoN. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>z:ar  Sn:  In  response  to  the  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  September 
19.  1963,  the  American  Meat  Institute,  na- 
tional trade  association  of  the  meatpacking 
Industry,  hereby  submits  its  views  concern- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  official  U.S. 
standards  for  grades  of  carcass  beef. 

The  Institute's  board  of  directors,  repre- 
senting more  than  SO  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing meatpacking  firms,  at  a  meeting  on  Sep- 
temt>er  24,  rejected  the  so-called  dual  grad- 
ing system  and  voted  to  oppose  the  proposed 
changes  in  beef  grade  standards.  We  object 
to  the  propKMal  because  it  is  not  workable.  It 
will  be  harmful  to  the  cattle  and  beef  Indus- 
try, and  it  Is  an  unwarranted  Oovernment 
Interference  with  the  right  of  Industry  to 
merchandise    its  products   most   effectively. 

The  current  proposal  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister April  13,  1962,  and  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say,  "That  proi>oeal  is  not  being  adopted 
and  Is  no  longer  under  consideration."  We 
think  a  fair  appraisal  indicates  that  the  two 
are  alike  except  that  the  yield  deelgnatlons 
have  been  reduced  from  six  to  five,  confor- 
mation has  been  added  as  a  factor  in  quality 
designation,  and  dual  grading  would  be  made 
compulsory  for  anyone  requesting  Federal 
carcass  beef  grading.  Nor  do  we  agree  with 
the  statement,  "This  proposal  would  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  most  of  those 
who  objected  to  provisions  of  the  April  1962 
proposal  •  •  •."  To  oxir  membership,  many 
of  whom  did  file  objections  to  the  April  1962 
proposal,  the  current  proposal  is  even  more 
objectionable. 

Experience  during  the  12-month  trial  pe- 
riod of  the  proposed  dual  grading  system, 
which  terminated  June  30,  1963,  demon- 
strated that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  retailers,  meatpackers,  or  consumers  for 
the  dual  grading  feature  of  the  system.  Only 
about  3  percent  of  the  Oovernment  graded 
beef  was  dual  graded  and  a  substantial  part 
of  this  3  percent  was  Oovernment  purchases. 
This  lack  of  Interest  was  due  to  the  imprac- 
tical and  undesirable  aspects  of  the  cut- 
ability  requirements  as  applied  to  our  pres- 
ent beef  merchandUlng  methods.  Notwith- 
standing this  clear  evidence  of  lack  of  de- 
sirability of  Oovernment  dual  grading  In  the 
domestic  merchandising  of  beef,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  try 
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to  promote  this  proposal  by  Incorporating 
the  undesirable  cutability  designations  Into 
the  existing  standards  for  beef  grades,  thus 
making  It,  In  effect,  mandatory  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  Industry  using  grading  to  use 
dual  grading. 

It  Ls  common  knowledge  that  mea^ackers 
for  many  years  have  done  selecting  within 
grades.  Sometimes  the  selection  Is  done  by 
the  retailer  customer.  However,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  both  packers  and  retailers  would 
prefer  to  use  their  own  Judgment  rather 
than  to  rely  on  that  of  a  Oovernment  grader, 
who  has  no  monetary  Investment  at  stake. 
In  this  connection,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  only  objective  factor  In  the  proposed 
standards  is  carcass  weight.  All  the  rest  are 
essentially  subjective  factors  which  properly 
should  be  matters  for  negotiation  rather 
than  determined  by  a  third  party. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  proposal 
under  consideration  is  the  implication  that 
Choice  No.  1  is  a  better  product  than  Choice 
No.  2  or  Choice  No.  3,  for  example.  This  is 
not  necessarily  so,  for  in  addition  to  the  un- 
certainty about  Judging  cutability  precisely 
there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  qual- 
ity within  a  grade.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
convinced  that  use  of  the  cutability  designa- 
tions inevitably  will  lead  to  Inferences  con- 
cerning overall  desirability.  The  result  will 
be  overemphasis  on  leanness  and  deteriora- 
tion In  quality,  to  the  detriment  of  the  cattle 
and  beef  industry.  Tlie  ultimate  consumer 
of  meat  would  derive  no  benefit  from  dual 
grading  because  he  purchases  trimmed  meat 
cuts  at  the  retail  counter,  and  the  popularity 
of  beef  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  Is 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  product  he  has 
been  getting. 

We  think  the  meatpacking  industry  (and 
Ultimately  the  livestock  producer)  will  be 
detrimentally  affected  by  the  proposal  be- 
cause Jt  wUl  lead  to  reduced  opportunities 
for  effective  merchandising.  Because  of  de- 
mands by  large  retailer  buyers  and  incliision 
of  grade  in  Oovernment  specifications,  meat- 
packers  have  been  compelled  to  maintain 
Oovenunent  grading,  even  though  it  Is  wide- 
ly recognized  that  the  Oovernment  grade  Is 
much  less  than  an  accurate  Indication  of 
quality. 

Government  grading  as  it  Is  now  consti- 
tuted tends  to  set  the  price,  although  there 
la  still  some  leeway  for  the  seller  to  mer- 
chandise the  variability  of  carcasses  within 
grade.  With  the  inclusion  of  yield  designa- 
tion as  a  compulsory  feature  of  grading,  the 
appearance  of  precision  In  the  grading  proc- 
ess will  be  further  enhanced,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Oovernment  grader  wlU  be  an 
even  greater  factor  in  fixing  the  product 
price.  Contrary  to  the  actualities  of  the 
situation,  beef  wlU  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
modity, with  complete  subetltutlbillty  of 
one  carcass  for  another  bearing  the  same 
grade  designs Uons.  By  fostering  a  belief 
in  a  uniformity  which  does  not  exist,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  erode  the 
ability  of  the  meatpacker  to  merchandise 
the  variability  of  the  beef  carcasses  In  his 
cooler  by  matching  them  with  the  varying  re- 
quirements of  his  different  customers.  It 
will  displace  the  skUl  of  the  packer  whose 
success  Is  based  on  his  knowledge  of  beef 
and  of  his  customers  with  the  arbitrary 
Judgment  of  a  grader. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the  proposal  for 
revised  beef  standards  Is  a  faulty  lnstr\iment 
for  improving  the  acceptability  of  beef  or 
for  Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Industry 
which  produces,  processes  and  markeU  the 
beef.  We  believe  It  wlU  be  harmful  to  the 
Industry.  We  are  opposed  to  the  proposal 
also  because  we  object  to  giving  up  our  right 
to  price  our  products  Independently  and  to 
merchandise  them  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
individual  value  Judgments. 


We  urge  that  the  proposal  tor  modifying 
beef  carcass  grade  standards  be  withdrawn. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Heshet.l  DxOsAvr.  President. 

ExccHFTS  Fbok  IdrrxB  TO  Dspabtmknt  or 
AcaicuLTuai  Faoic  National  Independent 
Meat  Packing  Association 

Our  failxire  to  respond  immediately  to  the 
Invitation  to  submit  "written  data,  views  or 
arguments"  concerning  the  proposed  rule- 
making entitled  "Carcass  Beef:  Proposed 
n.S.  Standards  for  Grades,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1963,  should  not  be  misconstrued  as 
Indicating  any  lessening  or  weakening  of  the 
opposition  of  this  association  and  its  mem- 
bers to  the  concept  of  so-called  dual  grad- 
ing— no  matter  how  it  Is  camouflaged  nor 
by  what  name  It  is  called. 

To  the  contrary,  the  feeling  of  our  mem- 
bers on  this  subject  ts  so  strong  and  so  deep 
rooted  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
call  a  special  emergency  meeting  of  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packing  Asso- 
ciation beef  and  hides  committee  and  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packing  Associa- 
tion executive  committee,  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable time  and  expense,  personally,  for 
those  Involved,  to  compose  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  our  logical  reasons  as  to  why 
this  proposed  rule  should  not  be  placed  In 
effect. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter,  therefore.  Is  to 
apprise  you  of  o\ir  continuing  Interest  In, 
and  opposition  to,  any  grading  system  which 
bears  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  dual 
grading,  and  to  let  you  know  that  a  formal 
presentation  of  the  views  of  ovir  members  and 
our  association  will  be  forihcoming  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Respectfully. 

John  A.  Killick, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  October  10.  1963. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sn :  I  am  attaching  a  letter  that  Wil- 
son ft  Co.,  Inc.,  sent  to  the  Director  of  the 
Livestock  Division,  expressing  our  company's 
views  to  the  notice  placed  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  September  13.  1963,  concerning 
proposed  U.S.  standards  for  grading  carcass 
beef. 

I  believe  that  this  letter  clearly  expresses 
our  concern  over  the  problems  Involved  if 
this  cutability  concept  goes  Into  effect. 

During  the  trial  period  of  dual  grading, 
there  was  not  any  demand  for  dual  graded 
beef  from  our  retail  customers,  and  we  feel 
that  this  grading  system  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interests  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  feeders,  as  well  as  meat  processors. 
This  would  represent  an  added  expense  In 
the  selection  and  grading  of  beef. 
Respectfully  yours, 

D.  A.  Lton, 
General  Manager. 


The  Fuacnro  Co..  Inc. 
Topeka,  Kans..  October  9. 1963. 
Senator  Jambs  B.  Pxasson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sot :  We  have  attached  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter written  to  Mr.  Dave  Pettus.  Director  of 
Livestock   Division.    Washington,   D.C. 

We  urge  yoiu-  support  in  objecting  to  the 
measure  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

If  this  ruling  becc»nes  mandatory,  we  wm 
have  to  cease  promoting  Government  grad- 
ing as  most  of  my  suppliers  have  Informed 
me  that  they  wUl  discontinue  Oorernment 


grading.    This  is  a  real  serious  threat  to  our 
country  and  to  our  economy. 

Would  i4>iH'eclate  your  thoughts  and  any 
action  taken. 
Thank  jMm. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  BocB, 
Director  of  Meat  Procurement. 


Excel  Packing  Co., 
Wichita.  Kans..  October  7,  1963. 
Director,  Livkstock  Division. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  register  our  com- 
plaints to  the  modified  beef  grading  proposed 
for  the  following  reasons  and  request  that  the 
mandatory  requirement  of  jrleld  standards 
to  the  regvilatlon  be  dropped.  TTiis  would 
give  the  industry  the  opportunity  to  mer- 
chandise the  cutability  standards.  If  made 
compulsory,  we  fear  the  more  desirable  car- 
casses win  be  used  as  standard  and  the  fat- 
ter carcasses  wlU  have  to  be  sold  at  consider- 
able discount  to  the  trade  at  the  expense  of 
the  packer  and  producer. 

I  herein  list  the  objections  in  greater 
detaU: 

1.  The  proposed  regulation  mandatorily  ty- 
ing yield,  <»•  cutabUlty  grades  to  regular 
grading  is  highly  objectionable  to  the  beef 
slaughtering  industry. 

2.  Regarding  retailers'  attitudes  toward  the 
proposed  grading  program,  If  adopted,  car- 
casses bearing  the  lower  cut-out  grades  would 
be  excessively  discounted  by  retailers. 

8.  The  proposed  program,  if  adopted,  would 
put  cattle  slaughterers  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing mere  order  takers  Instead  of  beef  mer- 
chandisers. This  would  limit.  If  not  block, 
their  ability  to  recover  the  full  use  value  of 
the  total  beef  supply  in  the  marketplace. 

4.  By  tying  yield  grading  to  qviallty  grad- 
ing the  program  transfers  all  value  Judg- 
ments to  the  grader.  This  should  be  objec- 
tionable to  retail  buyers  who  have  their  own 
selection  programs;  it  should  be  objection- 
able to  packers  who  truly  try  to  do  a  real 
merchandising  Job  on  beef;  producers  also 
should  object  because  it  will  lose  for  them 
the  merchandising  efforts  of  the  packing  in- 
dxistry  through  which  maximum  dollars  are 
recovered  for  the  total  beef  supply. 

6.  Consvimers  have  nothing  to  gain  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  any  event  they  are 
buyers  of  trimmed  beef  cuts. 

6.  We  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  "poli- 
ticking" which  obviously  is  responsible  for 
first  removing  conformation  from  the  quality 
grade  then  reinstating  It.  Important  as  this 
factor  is,  it  would  appear  that  obJecUvity 
was  not  considered  in  the  maneuvering  that 
preceded  the  USDA's  announced  Intention  to 
reinstate  yield  grading. 

7.  The  USDA,  producers,  packers,  and  col- 
lege meats  pec^le  who  generally  favor  stand- 
ards and  grading  by  the  USDA  also  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  research  results  of  Burdette 
Breldenstein,  which  reveals  very  clearly  that 
this  proposed  program  does  an  improper  Job 
of  classification.  He  has  found  from  actual 
cutting  tests  of  a  large  number  of  beef  car- 
casses that  only  one-half  of  his  extensive 
sample  actually  cut  out  In  the  yield  grade 
indicated  by  the  USDA  formula. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sam  H.  Mabcus. 


ExcxaPT  From  Wxsklt  News  Letter  or  the 
National  Association  or  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Meat  Pttrvetors  in  Opposition 
TO  Dual  Graoino 

OcTonR  11, 196S. 

To  the  Members: 
Along  with  many  other  trade  associations 

representing  segments  of  the  Uvestocdc  and 

meat  Industry,  the  National  Assoclatton  of 
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Hotel  «nd  R«Btsurmnt  Meat  Purverora  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Inclusion  at  "outa- 
bnity"  In  griMliikg.  The  meat  tn<lU0try  msde 
It  quite  clear  to  the  Department  of  Agrletd* 
ture  that  It  was  opposed  to  dual  gradlnf  as 
unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  of  doubtfiil 
value.  In  apparent  acceptance  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  meat  industry,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  the  proposed 
dual  grading  would  be  abandoned,  but  In- 
stead of  abandoning  the  concept  be  now 
proposes  to  tndude  the  very  scune  concept 
into  the  present  grading  standards.  Tims, 
anybody  who  wmtld  want  to  grade  meat  tn 
accordance  with  the  present  regulations 
wovld  at  the  sanw  Ume  be  obligated  to  have 
th«  meat  graded  with  respect  to  cutaMUty. 
This  la  hla  attempt  to  do  Indirectly  what 
the  Department  was  unable  to  do  directly. 
All  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced 
against  dual  grading  are  likewise  applicable 
to  the  proposal  to  Ineltide  the  concept  of 
cxrtabfltty  tn  onr  present  grading  standards. 

Mr.  aiMPSON.  Mr.  Presideni.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Kmnsu  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
ETulshed  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
mjrself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Seiuitor 
from  Kansas.  The  Ws^ming  Ltvestock 
Association  has  also  gone  on  record  in 
this  connection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Senate  to  do  something  to  imto- 
tect  this  Industry,  which  nerer  has  been 
given  a  Ooremment  subsidy,  and  which 
probably  has  been  the  greatest  exponent 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

Unless  this  industry  is  protected  from 
imports  as  well  as  from  the  "cutability" 
proposed  new  grades,  as  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we  shall  be 
in  grave  difficulties. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
widi  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


EDITC»IAL  COMMENT  ON  FOREIGN 
AID  DEBATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxooav  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Pot  Whom  the  BeU  Tolls,"  pub- 
lished In  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  foBows: 

rtm  Whom  thx  Bki.i.  Tolls 

"Never  send  to  kaow  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls,"  John  Zkmne  advised.  It  toils  for 
thee."  Sponsors  of  the  elvU  rights  bUl,  the 
tax  btn,  and  many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
In  the  mountainous  biM>klog  on  Capitol  Hill 
may  well  recall  these  words  as  they  listen  to 
the  protracted  debate  on  the  forelgn-ald  bill 
droning  on  and  on  In  the  Senate.  The  bell 
may  be  tolling  speclflcally  for  locMgfi.  aid. 
but  It  Is  also  tolling  for  civil  rights,  tax  relief, 
and  the  entire  Kennedy  program. 

Yfstarday'a  voting  involving  relatively 
small  suBu  and  a  good  deal  at  Intricate  ma- 


nsuverlBg  on  t>otli  sldss  did  not  change  the 
situation  much.  Majority  Leader  Mamivibj}. 
who  Is  putting  up  a  stroog  Qght  to  save  the 
admlnls«r«Ucn'fe  aid  bUl,  foresees  a  long, 
haxd  struggle  ahead. 

Senator  Ifoass,  who  is  leading  the  fight 
against  the  forelgn-ald  bill,  bitterly  resMitB 
the  suf^gestlon  that  he  Is  ploying  the  game 
at  the  southern  Senators  who  pian  later  oa 
to  filibuster  the  dvU-rtghts  bill.  His  repuU- 
Uoa  as  a  Aghter  for  clvU  rtghta  Is  weU  sstab- 
Ilshsd.  and  his  sincerity  In  attacking  the  aid 
pcognon  Is  not  open  to  question.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  every  ktour  of  de- 
bate oo  the  aid  blU  and  every  delaying  ma- 
neuver dims  the  r^t^n^^i^  for  enactment  of 
other  major  legislation. 

The  iMMlc  fault,  of  course,  ts  not  with  any 
Senator  or  any  particular  bill  but  with  the 
Senate  system.  A  large  and  complicated  leg- 
islative program,  such  as  that  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  laid  before  the  present  Con- 
gress. Is  manageaMe  only  through  systematic 
sehednllng  of  bills  so  that  each  may  be  con- 
sidered In  orderly  fashion  within  the  time 
limits  available.  But  systematic  scheduling 
Is  Impossible  so  long  as  every  committee 
chairman  Is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  any  Sen- 
ator or  group  of  Senators  may  Indulge  In 
unlimited  debate. 

Under  the  present  niles,  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors who  conscientiously  oppose  a  bill  may 
reaaonabiy  feel  that  they  have  not  done  their 
duty  unless  they  use  dilatory  tactics  to  klU 
It.  Slowdowns,  time-wasting  maneuvers, 
and  flllbuBters  are  thus  the  norm  In  the  Sen- 
ate whenever  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
conunlttee  chairman  or  a  powerful  minority 
group.  The  dismal  truth  la  that  the  Senate 
has  no  centralized  leadership  or  organization 
capable  of  overcoming  these  handicaps. 

The  outlook  would  be  less  discouraging  If 
the  Congress  were  moving  to  put  its  house,  or 
more  specifically.  Its  two  Houses,  In  order. 
In  the  absence  of  modernizing  reforms  it 
would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  the  legisla- 
tive skies  will  suddenly  clear  once  the  clvll- 
rights  and  tax  bills  have  been  disposed  of. 
Rather,  the  congestion  Is  likely  to  get  worse 
with  the  accumulation  of  dllBcult  domestic 
and  inter ualloual  problems. 

Let  the  sponsors  of  all  progressive  legisla- 
tion listen  well  to  the  extended  debate  on 
foreign  aid.  The  symbolic  bell  is  tolling  for 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Washlngt(ni  Post 
continues  the  misrepresentation  which 
has  filled  so  many  columns  of  the  press 
in  the  past  few  days  on  the  theme  that 
those  of  us  who  are  insisting  upon  a  full 
debate  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the 
Senate  are  holding  up  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  shall  again  answer 
that  charge  in  a  moment.  I  have  al- 
ready answered  it  several  times.  I  shall 
continue  to  answer  it  as  long  as  the  mis- 
representation flows  from  the  pens  of 
American  editors  and  correspondents. 

The  editorial  states: 

Under  the  present  mlas  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  conscientiously  oppose  a  blU  may 
reasonably  feel  that  they  have  not  done 
their  duty  unless  they  use  dilatory  tactics 
to  kin  it.  Slow-downs,  time-wasting  maneu- 
vers and  flllbusters  are  th\is  the  norm  in 
the  Senate  whenever  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  committee  chairman  or  a  powerful  hil- 
norlty  group.  The  dismal  truth  Is  that  the 
Seiaate  has  no  centralized  leadership  or  orga- 
nization capable  of  overcoming  these  handi- 
caps. 


Delivering  himsdf  of  those  generali- 
ties, the  editor  is  counting  upon  the 
reader  to  make  the  false  assumption  that 
that  is  what  Is  h^penlng  In  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill  In  the  Senate. 

Let  us  place  the  facts  before  America. 
What  that  editor,  as  well  as  other  ed- 
itors, obviously  do  not  lilce  is  ttiat  there 
is  full  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Steamroller  tactics  will 
not  be  permitted.  What  the  editor 
ought  to  do  is  to  refresh  his  knowledge, 
if  he  ever  had  any  knowledge,  about  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  particularly  in 
relation  to  what  the  Senate  was  estab- 
lished to  do.  The  Senate  was  designed 
to  debate  controversial  Issues  and  bring 
out  their  merits  and  demerits.  The 
Senate  was  not  Intended  by  our  Con- 
stitutional Fathers  to  be  merely  a  meet- 
ing place  to  vote.  In  my  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  seen  this  procedure  de- 
velop, so  that  the  Senate  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  meeting  place  of  Sen- 
ators to  congregate  and  vote  rather  than 
a  meeting  place  to  debate  and  present 
the  facts  on  two  sides  of  a  controversial 
issue.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said  that  he  has  had  enough  of  such 
procedure.  His  attitude  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  will  be 
applied  to  all  major  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation,  because  the  so-called  tech- 
nique that  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  thinks  is  In  the  public  interest  is  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iHOXTTx  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  would  doubtless  favor  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  on  an  issue  or  an  amendment  to, 
say.  15  minutes — and  sometimes  the  time 
has  been  as  short  as  5  minutes  to  a  side 
on  an  amendment — and  then  *'bingo," 
a  vote. 

What  happens?  While  the  debate 
continues  for  that  short  period  of  time, 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  practically  empty. 
In  the  present  debate  we  have  succeeded 
in  having  pretty  good  attendance,  by  and 
large,  on  most  of  the  foreign  aid  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered.  I  think 
we  shall  find  that  that  kind  of  attend- 
ance will  continue. 

Those  to  whmn  I  have  referred  wish 
to  establish  a  procedure  by  which  de- 
bate on  the  bill  would  be  limited  to  half 
an  hour  on  a  side  or  an  hour  or  two. 
When  the  Senate  operates  under  such  a 
limitation,  few  Senators  come  to  the 
Chamber  because  they  know  that  the 
vote  will  he  certain  to  take  place  at  a 
particular  time.  Senators  stay  away. 
They  congregate  in  the  Chamber  to  vote 
at  the  appointed  hour. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  that 
practice  has  contributed  to  a  lovulng  of 
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the  prestige  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
changed  the  purpose  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  get  back  to  its  his- 
toric purpose. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
continue,  no  matter  how  many  editors 
stick  their  pens  into  his  blood — I  am  used 
to  it — and  write  any  critical  editorials 
they  desire.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  see  to  it  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
debated  amendment  by  amendment  until 
every  Senator  has  said  all  he  desires  to 


say  on  the  question.  Then  there  will  be 
a  vote. 

In  the  long  run  time  will  be  saved.  I 
am  certain  that  the  public  Interest  will 
be  protected  by  that  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


General  orders  under  rule  VIII 


305 
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449 
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H.R.  4214 

B.  S.  Mr.  Yarborougb  and 
others. 

B.  1540,  Mr.  Masnuson.... 

8.  loss,  Mr.  Magnuson 

H.R.82....1i 

B.  Con.  Rm.  1,  Mr.  Clark 
and  others. 

8.  Res.  Ill,  Mr.  Church 
and  others. 

8.  Res.  80,  Mr.  Pastore  and 
others. 

8.  927,  Mr.  Mapiuson 

8. 2100  Mestrs.  Magnuson 
and  Jackses. 

H.R.  7885 

8. 22«.  Mr.  jMorse 

8.1896,  Mr.  Fong 


8.    689,    Mcssm.    Long   of 
Missouri  and  Symington. 


An  act  tor  the  relief  of  the  Stella  Reorganized  Schools  R-I,  Missouri. 

($1,800.) 
A  bill  to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the 

Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1068  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  traasportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  time  standards  and  measurements 
for  the  United  States  and  require  the  observance  of  such  time  standards 
for  all  purposes. 

An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  10S6,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction  expenses. 

Concurrent  rraohition  to  create  a  }oint  committee  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  and  recommend  improvements  therein. 

Resolution  amending  rule  XXV  of  the  standing  rules  relative  to  meetings 
of  committees  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Resohition  providing  for  germaneness  of  debate  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036,  in  order  to 
remove  certain  limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  Insurance  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  such  title. 

A  bill  to  continue  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sus- 
pend the  provisions  of  sec.  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1020,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber. 

An  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assl-rtance  Act  of  1061,  as  amended, 
and  (or  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  In  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonniral  areas. 

A  bill  to  consent  to  the  institution  of  an  original  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  certain 
land  and  property  situated  within  that  State. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lila  Everts  Weber 


Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  consider  the 
crux  of  the  criticism:  It  is  the  false 
charge  that  we  are  holding  up  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  pending  calendar  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  calendar 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Reported  by 


June  27, 1963.— Mr.  Eastland,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

without  amendment.    (Rept.  831.) 
July  2,  1963.— Mr.  Yarborougb,  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare  with  amendments.    (Rept.  845.) 
(Minority  views.) 
Aug.  28,  1963.— Mr.  Monroney,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

without  amendment.    (Rept.  473.) 

Aug.  30,  1963.— Mr.  Magnuson,  (Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments.    (Rept.  475.) 

Sept.  11,  1063.— Mr.  Bartlett,  Committee  on  Commeros, 

without   amendment.    (Rept.   486.)    (Minority   views 

filed.) 
Sept.  10,  1063.— Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rates  and 

Administration,  with  an  amendment.     (Rept.  804.) 
(Individual  and  supplemental  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1963. — Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration  without  amendment.     (Rept.  806.) 
(Individual  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1963— Mr.  Hayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  with  amendments.     (Rept.  807.) 
(Individual  views  filed.) 
Sept.  24,  1963.— Mr.  Bartlett,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

with  an  amendment.    (Rept.  523.)    (Individual  views 

filed.) 
Oct.  17, 1963. — Mr.  Magnuson,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

with  amendments.    (Rept.  568.)    (Minority  views  filed.) 

Oct.   22,  1963.— Mr.    Fulbrlght,    Committee   on    Foreign 

Relations,  with  an  amendment.    (Rept.  868.) 
Oct.  29, 1963 —Mr.  Morse.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare,  without  amendment.    (Rept.  602.) 

(Minority  views  filed.) 
Oct.  29,   1963 —Mr.  Fong,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

without  amendment.    (Kept.  594.) 

Nov.  1,  1068.— Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment.  (Rept.  624.)  Calendar 
called,  Nov.  5,  1063. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
14  bills  on  the  calendar.  No  Senator  will 
state  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  are  not  considered  minor  bills. 
There  is  no  civil  rights  bill  on  that  list. 
If  the  Senate  voted  in  the  next  hour  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  there  is  not  a  civil 
rights  bill  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate 
so  that  it  could  proceed  to  that  question. 
The  Senate  could  not  even  proceed  to 
discuss  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  us. 

Senators  will  take  judicial  notice  that 
there  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  this 
body  who  will  deny  the  statement  I  now 
make:  There  is  no  expectation  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  frwn  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— and  my  statement  Is  an  under- 
statement— in  less  than  2  we^cs.  Most 
Representatives  will  tell  us  Uiat  none  can 
be  expected  in  less  than  3  weeks.  But, 
I  am  sure,  the  Senate  will  be  through 
with  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
within  a  week. 

The  Senate  will  still  have  ample  time 
to  consider  other  questions,  because  even 
then  no  civil  rights  bill  will  be  before 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  the  objective  of  the 
press.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  seeks 


to  deceive  the  American  people  or  to  mis- 
represent the  issue  to  the  American 
people. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  was  shocked  by  a 
news  story  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
tried  to  perpetuate  the  misrepresenta- 
tion that  there  is  some  collusive  con- 
spiracy between  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  southerners  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  hold  up  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

That  is  a  lot  of  "hogwash."  It  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  security  of  our  coimtry  and  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people,  is  de- 
bated fully.  On  both  sides  of  the  issue 
there  are  dedicated  and  sincere  Senators 
who  believe  in  their  respective  points  of 
view.  I  hi4>pen  to  believe  that  the  bill 
must  be  debated  fully.  I  will  engage  in 
no  dilatory  tactics,  nor  have  I  engaged 
in  them.  The  majority  leader  has  my 
word  that  I  will  not  I  will  not  permit 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
until  the  debate  is  concluded. 

ly(r.  President,  there  Is  nothing  dila- 
tory about  that  position.  With  his  usual 
kindness  and  generosity,  the  majority 
leader  has  said  that  I  am  not  only  within 


my  rights,  but  that  he  has  had  my  c<Hn- 
plete  cooperation  within  my  rights. 

Of  course,  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  shall  state  one  other  reason  why 
I  win  not  consent  to  one.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  unanimous -consent  agreement 
to  limit  debate  on  any  part  of  foreign 
aid  would  result  in  a  good  many  Sena- 
tors voting  on  amendments  without  being 
fully  informed.  Senators  have  said  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  debating  the 
question,  "We  did  not  have  any  idea  Uiat 
those  facts  were  involved  in  the  bill  imtll 
you  spolte." 

They  have  come  to  us  and  said,  "It  is 
because  of  the  r^resentations  and  the 
arguments  that  you  have  made  that  w« 
have  started  to  change  our  minds  about 
a  good  many  parts  of  the  f<H*eign  aid 
bill." 

ITiat  is  why  the  constitutional  fathers 
established  the  Senate.  That  Is  why  they 
established  this  parliamentary  body, 
which  Senators  have  boasted  is  the  great- 
est parliamentary  body  in  the  world. 

I  close  with  Uie  statement  that  one 
of  our  greatest  strengths  is  the  fact  that 
straitjacketft  cannot   be   put   upon  us. 
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Muzzles  cannot  be  DOt  upon  OB.  We  can- 
not be  tied  down  1^  npnmioKm  that  deny 
us  the  rtghi  to  represent  our  oontincency 
fully  or  to  say  what  we  think  needs  to 
be  said  before  a  Tote  is  cast,  lliat  Is  my 
answer  to  the  Washington  Post.  I  hope 
that  It  wlU  take  a  k>ok  at  the  calendar 
and  find  that  the  pending  calendar  of 
the  Senate  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
Innuendos  and  insinuations  of  the 
editoriaL 

1 3rleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 
The  Senator  can  obtain  the  floor  In  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  respect  to  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  trust  that  no 
pen  stuck  In  his  blood  or  any  other 
atrocity  will  deter  the  Senator  from 
ctMitinnlng  his  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  full  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  Important  as  debate  on  any 
other  bill  that  cotild  come  before  the 
Senate. 

I  propose  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  most  of  his  amendments  and 
in  his  fight  on  this  particular  bill.  I  am 
sure  he  has  already  had  evidence  of  ma- 
jority support  in  the  amendments  he  will 
undertake. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


MR.  REUTHER  SEES  NEED  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC CONVERSION  PLANNING 
B£r.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
report  to  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CTO  to  be  released  to- 
day, Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther  has  pointed 
up  the  need  to  plan  for  possible  shifts  in 
our  Defense  Establishment  In  his  re- 
port to  the  delegates  of  the  Fifth  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  the  lUD — API*- 
CIO  scheduled  In  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
November  7  and  8,  Mr.  Reuther  says: 

jt  and  when  arms  reduction  takes  place, 
the  probahillty  la  that  It  will  proceed  over  a 
period  of  jean.  This  offerB  opportunity  far 
ptanned  and  orderly  conTerslon  to  nonmUl- 
taiy  uttltBatioD  of  fHellltlee.  reeoureee.  and 
manpower  If  we  begin  to  plan  weU  In  ad- 
Twoee.  Tl>e  changing  nature  of  weaponry,  of 
ItmU,  dictate*  the  need  to  find  clvUi«n 
attematlvea  to  arcaa. 

To  meet  this  problem  Mr.  Revther 
suggests: 

A  national  peace  planning  board  with  au- 
thority to  develop  nattoaai  and  regional  plana 
and  programs  la  required.  Labor,  inductry. 
tha  ualvaraUlea.  and  OoivemmeiU  abould  be 
adequately  represented.  The  board  should 
be  empowered  to  utilize  Federal  agencies  and 
ttoelr  reaourcea  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  last  Thursday  I  Intro- 
duced a  measure,  with  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  other  Senators,  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission. 
The  leflslatton  whMi  I  have  proposed 
ooold  help  provide  the  mwtbbiaery  that  is 
needed  to  Implement  Mr.  Reuther's  pro- 
posal. 


I  believe  Senators  will  find  it  profitable 
to  read  that  portion  of  Mr.  Reuther's 
report  which  relates  to  the  conversion  of 
our  defense  Industries  as  conditions  per- 
mit. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  section  of  the  report  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 

as  follows: 

Nkw   Paoauoca   and   Nrw   OfToaiuHrrr 
Great  shifts  hare  marked  our  world  since 
our  Industrial  unions  last  assembled  In  con- 
vention In  this  city. 

When  we  last  met  here,  reverberations  of 
Soviet  megaton  nuclear  testing  still  echoed 
across  a  fevered  world.  The  fear  of  war, 
the  destructive  power  of  the  bomb,  and  ever- 
rising  levels  of  radioactive  fallout  haiuted 
the  dreams  of  every  man. 

The  cold  war  reached  near  boiling  temper- 
atures In  the  Cuban  crisis — possibly  the  most 
fearful  yet  to  confront  mankind.  Thanks 
to  the  firm  poeltlon  of  the  administration 
and  intelligent  diplomacy,  peace  with  honor 
was  preserved. 

Mankind  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 
brink.  For  the  flrst  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  It  has  become  possible  to  think 
seriously  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  peace  and  mutual 
good  will  blanket  our  earth,  or  that  America 
can  afford  to  relax  her  vigilance.  But  the 
internal  problems  of  the  Sovtet.  the  widen- 
ing gaps  In  the  Sovlet-Slno  alliance,  and 
strains  within  the  Soviet  bloc  are  realities 
that  offer  new  possibilities  for  fruitful  di- 
plomacy and  reduction  of  the  armaments 
burden. 

The  nuclear  teat  ban  does  not  limit  the 
arms  race  or  end  the  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments. Nonetheless  the  treaty  can  txim  out 
to  be  a  small  but  significant  step  toward 
arms  oontrol.  Both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
lUD  tesUfled  on  behalf  of  ratification,  streaa- 
Ing  labor's  Interest  In  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

While  America  cannot  drop  her  guard, 
neither  can  ahe  Ignore  the  challenge  of  a 
peace  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Industrial 
labor  would  gladly  welcome  such  a  race.  It 
Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  free  world  can 
show  t>y  example  that  It  can  meet  and  sor- 
moont  tha  problems  at  abundance  Inherent 
in  a  world  Imburdened  by  massive  arma- 
ments. 

Arms  reduction  offers  to  UjB.  labor  hope 
and  opportunity  for  higher  living  standards, 
elimination  of  domestic  poverty,  and  greater 
leisure.  Needed  ar«  alternatives  to  arms. 
While  work  has  been  undertaken  In  this 
area,  there  has  been  no  comprehensive  na- 
tional planning. 

A  disarmed  world  lies  far  in  the  future, 
but  arms  reduction  with  inspection  now 
has  become  a  possibility.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  wait  until  the  problems  are  upon 
us  before  preparing  for  conversion  from  arms 
manufacture  to  civilian  production.  Amer- 
ica has  proved  her  ability  to  plan  decisively 
for  defense  without  serious  Impairment  at 
her  basic  instltutloiia.  Industrial  labor  has 
fun  faith  that  she  can  plan  eqxially  weil  for 
a  disarmed  world. 

If  and  when  arms  reduction  takes  place, 
the  probability  is  that  It  will  proceed  over 
a  period  of  years.  This  offers  opportunity  for 
planned  and  orderly  conversion  to  nonmlll- 
tary  utilisation  of  faellltles.  resources,  and 
manpower  If  we  begin  to  plan  weU  In  ad- 
vance. 

The  rihanging  nature  at  weaponry,  of  itself, 
dictates  the  need  to  And  civilian  altamatlves 
to  anna.  America 'a  tremandous  stockpile 
of  weapons  on  hand  would  Indicate  a  coming 
slowdown  !n  military  procurement.  Oreater 
sophistication  In  weaponry  would  also  In- 
dicate smaller  employment  In  the  Defense 


Establishment  even  with  present  levels  of 
expenditure. 

Defense  Industry  has  created  jobs,  but  It 
is  a  weak  reed  for  any  nation  to  lean  upon 
for  sustained  prosperity.  Defense  faclUtles 
and  procurement  cannot  be  permitted  to  be- 
come a  means  for  creating  industrial  activity 
at  the  expense  of  a  growing  civilian  econ- 
omy. While  there  can  be  no  unilateral  dla- 
armament,  this  Nation  Is  certainly  strong 
and  confident  enough  to  welcome  the  op- 
portunitiea  that  arms  reduction  can  create. 

Defense  Industry  has  Introduced  serious 
distortion  and  neglect  Into  the  Nation's 
economy.  Side  by  side  with  the  massive  De- 
fense Establishment,  there  have  grown  areas 
of  massive  public  neglect.  As  pointed  out 
by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 
"The  award  of  new  defense  contracts  In  a 
particular  area  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween prosi>erlty  and  depression." 

UTTLX   PKIVATX   CONCXXN 

Recent  surveys  show  little  private  concern 
with  or  preparation  for  conversion  from  de- 
fense to  civUlan  production.  The  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  reported 
In  its  Augiist  letter  that  little  attention  Is 
being  given  by  business  to  the  "possibility 
that  spend'ng  for  defense  may  one  of  these 
years  begin  to  decline  significantly."  Re- 
sponses of  defense  contractors  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  questionnaire  showed  that 
only  one  In  six  had  even  made  any  kind 
of  survey  on  the  Impact  of  defense  cutbacks. 

A  lengthy  New  York  Times  survey  in  mid- 
August  noted  that  defense  contractors  are 
doing  "very  little"  to  cope  with  the  impact 
of  arms  control  or  disarmament.  The  pa- 
per's conclusion  was  based  upon  a  survey  of 
the  26  largest  prime  defense  contractors, 
accounting  for  60.8  percent  of  all  defense 
work. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  the  U.S. 
economy  can  adjust  to  disarmament  In  the 
long  run.  But  people  must  live  in  the  short 
run.  The  Times  reported  that  "when  It 
comes  to  the  short  run,  confident  assertions 
about  the  resiliency  of  the  UJ9.  economy 
often  give  way  to  cries  of  sheer  panic." 

Indiistrial  labor  too  has  been  lax  in  this 
area.  It  must  devote  more  thought  and 
planning  to  the  problems  that  will  lie  ahead 
If  arms  reduction  can  be  negotiated.  Ob- 
viously, we  stand  to  benefit  with  the  entire 
Nation  If  the  results  of  arms  reduction  are 
higher  living  standards.  But  we  win  loae 
most  if  the  net  resiilt  Is  still  greater  unem- 
ployment. 

The  problem  of  conversion  is  national  In 
scope  and  requires  national  planning  with 
the  participation  of  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Needed  flrst  are  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  facilitate  conversion  and  growth. 
It  is  imperative  to  obtain  the  broadest  poe- 
slbla  agreement  In  these  areas  now  and  to 
plan  to  make  auch  policies  operative  at  %hm 
right  time. 

Government  policy  regarding  broad  expan- 
alon  of  public  worka  and  services  must  be 
formulated  well  In  advance  of  actual  arms 
reduction  to  permit  public  works  to  be 
phased  In  as  defense  work  is  phased  out. 
There  Is  a  need  to  plan  broad  progranu  of 
worker  relocation  and  retraining  before 
maaatve  Joblessness  strikes. 

Government  programs  alone  are  Insufll- 
clent.  Regional  plans  that  would  Include 
alternative  uses  of  defense  facilities  must  be 
developed.  Such  plans  need  not  and  could 
not  be  made  mandatory  upon  any  private 
Industry  but  could  serve  as  guidelines.  In- 
duoemants  to  convert  in  accordance  with  the 
best  available  Judgmoit  can  be  developed 
for  oontraetors. 

A  national  peace  planning  board  with  au- 
thority to  develop  national  and  regional 
plans  and  progranos  is  required.  Labor,  In- 
dustry, the  onlversltlea.  and  government 
ahould  be  adequately  represented.  The 
board  should  be  empowered  to  utilise  Fed- 
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eral  agencies  and  their  resources  In  the  de- 
velopment of  jwograms. 

A  national  pe{M«  planning  board  could 
stimulate  national  Intereat  and  debate  re- 
garding alternatives  to  arms,  and  part  ot  Its 
function  should  be  educational.  While  the 
board  would  have  the  authority  to  pr(^;>oae 
programs,  their  adoption  and  Implementa- 
tion would  obviously  be  left  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive. 


SOFTENING  THE  SHOCK  OP 
DEFENSE  SPENDINO  CUTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
Business  Week  magazine  of  November  2, 
1963,  carries  a  significant  article  on  the 
growing  concern  about  the  lmp>act  of 
possible  military  spending  cuts  on  our 
economy. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SorrxNiNa  TBx  Shock  or  DxrxNSx 
Spxmoino  Cuts 

The  Impact  on  indvutry  and  the  economy 
of  "a  little  disarmament  every  day"  is  caus- 
ing some  quiet  worry  In  Congress  and  the 
administration . 

Although  there  have  been  no  official  pro- 
nouncements, the  cold  war  thaw,  prospects 
of  a  decline  in  defense  spending,  and  the 
shift  away  from  big  missiles  to  sophisticated 
electronic  gadgetry  foreshadow  significant 
changea.  Washington  already  is  looking 
ahead  to  the  poaslbllity  that  it  may  have  to 
take  some  stef>s  to  soften  the  hardships  that 
might  be  felt  in  some  industries  and  com- 
munities. 

This  week,  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  man- 
power and  employment  headed  by  Senator 
Joseph  Claxk,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
began  looking  Into  defense  spending,  what 
It  means  now,  and  what  It  will  mean  2  or 
5  years  hence. 

In  the  Defense  Department,  top  officials 
are  trying  to  work  out  an  "early  warning 
system"  to  alert  defense  Industriee  and  lo- 
caUties  to  the  upheavals  ahead  from  chang- 
ing patterns  of  military  spending. 

Nobody  foresees  real  disarmament,  how- 
ever rosy  United  SUtes-Sovlet  relations  be- 
come. Defense  spending  will  continue 
hefty,  but  the  bxUldup  that  lifted  military 
ouUays  from  $40  billion  annually  to  »60 
bUllon  In  a  few  years  Is  over. 

nrZZLKMXNT 

Senator  Cvaum.  will  find  few  easy  answer*. 
The  Pentagon  does  not  even  know  where 
all  defense  money  ends  up  by  the  time  orders 
are  subcontract«d  out.  The  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis  is  Just  beginning  a  study  to 
find  ways  to  collect  data  on  the  impact  of 
defense  spending. 

The  Defense  Department  wants  to  help 
biisiness,  but  is  handlaapp>ed  by  what  it  can 
say.  Long-range  strategic  plans  are  secret, 
and  efforts  to  warn  one  company  or  an  In- 
dustry oould  cause  panic.  Furthermore,  to- 
day's warnings  oould  be  mialeadlng  anyhow, 
since  strategic  concepts  may  be  scrapped 
because  of  tomorrow's  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara 
has  named  Special  Assistant  Adam  Yarmo- 
llnsky  to  head  a  commlttM  that  wlU  try 
to  work  out  an  early  warning  system  for 
Indtistry.  The  group  la  Just  starting  to  feel 
Ite  way,  but  It  WlU  probably  rely  mosUy  on 
consultations. 

lookhvo  sHxsn 
Such  a  system  may  do  little  in  forecasting 
where  defense  ohanges  will  i»a  In  2  or  S 


years.  But  it  oould  alert  Industry  to  the 
economic  Impact  for  at  least  the  next  fiscal 
year,  once  Congress  has  acted  on  spending 
requests. 

The  Pentagon's  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment has  started  work  on  a  community  alert 
program  in  Roswell,  N.  Mex..  to  avoid  what 
happened  in  Wichita.  Kans.,  a  few  years  ago 
when  aircraft  production  employing  26  per- 
cent of  the  city's  work  force  closed  out. 

Roswell.  with  half  its  economy  dependent 
on  Walker  Air  Force  Base,  faces  the  same 
potentially  dangerous  situation,  although 
there  Is  no  thought  of  closing  down  the 
faculty. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Donald  E.  Bradford,  head 
of  the  EconcHnic  Adjiistment  Office,  visited 
Roswell  with  officials  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies at  the  request  of  the  city's  civic  leaders. 
They  explored  what  could  be  done  to  di- 
versify the  city's  economy.  Suggestions  In- 
cluded trying  to  attract  ceramic  industries 
to  take  advantage  of  local  clay  deposits; 
getting  an  oil  refinery  to  move  Into  town, 
rather  than  ahlp  locally  produced  crude  oil 
elsewhere;  and  developing  the  sugarbeet 
Industry. 

CONORXBB  Am>  DnmSTKT 

8enat<x-  Oeorcx  McOovzxn,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  will  soon  Introduce  a  bill  to 
set  up  a  National  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mittee to  encourage  planning  by  business 
concerns  with  26  percent  or  more  of  sales  In 
defense.  Senator  Claxk's  subcommittee  also 
hopes  to  recommend  ways  in  which  the  De- 
fense Department  could  do  more  to  help 
companies  and  communities  over  the  hurdle 
of  sudden  withdrawal  of  defense  contracts. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association  warns 
that  few  companies  are  doing  any  planning; 
most  are  "Just  not  facing  the  music."  But 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  Vice  President 
F.  P.  Cotter  finds  a  lot  of  thought  being  given 
to  this  problem  in  intellectual  circles  In 
Washington.  Because  of  this,  he  thinks 
many  companies  will  be  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  conversion  by  spring. 

woBos  or  coNrmsNcx 
Many  Washington  economists  believe  a 
switch  out  of  military  spending  can  bring 
real  growth  benefits,  If  resources  are  absorbed 
by  the  dvUlan  economy  without  too  much 
dislocation.  MUltary  spending,  they  say,  la 
InherenUy  wasteful.  Because  of  rapid  obso- 
leacence  and  the  unpredlctabUlty  of  produc- 
tion and  planning.  Si  million  spent  for  de- 
fense brings  less  economic  good  than  $1  mil- 
lion spent  on  civilian  goods.  One  study 
estimates  that  if  a  20-percent  disarmament 
program  had  been  put  in  effect  in  1968.  some 
254,000  Jobs  would  have  been  lost,  but 
642,000  new  Jobe  would  have  been  created 
If  the  money  had  been  spent  for  clvUlan 
purposes  Instead. 


SENATOR   McINTYRE   SPEAKS    OUT 
ON  DEFENSE  AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkubekoes]  is 
recognized. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIwTTR*]  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  less  than  1  year.  Yet  In 
that  brief  span  his  perceptive  eye  and 
conscientious  voice  have  earned  him  a 
respectful  audience  among  his  colleagues. 
Senator  McIirmiB  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  partisan  of  the  underdog — 
the  small  businessman,  the  consumer. 
He  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
soimd  conservation  legislation,  and  a 
cautious  and  conscientious  analyst  ot  all 


legislation  affecting  the  weal  of  his  State 
and  NatlcHi. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  read  with 
particular  Interest  the  major  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  deliv- 
ered on  October  24  at  Notre  Dame  Col- 
lege in  Manchester,  N.H.,  setting  forth 
his  views  on  defense  policy  and  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  testing.  Again,  this  ad- 
dress is  characterized  by  both  those 
qualities  of  reason  and  candor  which 
have  marked  Tom  McIntyrk's  Senate 
performance  to  date.  In  deft,  short 
strokes,  he  sketches  the  complex  relation- 
ship between  nuclear  testing  and  national 
security.  Maintaining  that  "national  se- 
curity is  the  strength  of  our  guarantees 
for  freedom,  here  at  home  and  all  over 
the  worid."  he  nonetheless  builds  an  Im- 
posing case  for  the  Senate-ratified  test 
ban  treaty. 

He  speaks  of  "tough  competitive  co- 
existence" as  the  only  acceptable  mode 
of  living  with,  while  not  giving  into,  the 
threat  of  international  communism.  We 
see  clearly  that  to  be  firm  in  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  oommuiiism,  we 
need  not  deliver  ourselves  to  nuclear  con- 
flict or  continue  the  "radioactive  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  azxi  of  our 
own  bodies  and  those  of  our  children." 
And  he  warns  that  "we  have  been  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  fragile  genetic 
basis  of  humanity's  future."  "We  honor 
our  peacemakers"  he  teDs  us.  "but  must 
remain  in  readiness  for  war." 

I  commend  this  fine  address  to  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  it  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  for  their  benefit  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Laarwa  Tkxatt  BamnNO  Ni7Ci,xab 
Tssds 
(By  n.S.  Senator  Tom  McIi«Tm) 
I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  attend- 
ing and  contributing  to  today's  discussions 
of  International  affairs.  We  hear  more 
about  such  subjects  tt^an  we  used  to.  This 
Is  true  for  several  reasons.  Unlike  most  na- 
tions, we  face  the  two  great  seas  of  the 
world.  These  oceans  used  to  protect  us. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  travel  they  expose  us. 
Second,  we  led  the  victorious  alliance  In  a 
great  war.  Upon  us  feU  the  responsibility 
to  construct  the  peace  from  the  shattered 
remains  at  nations.  Our  position  as  a 
world  power  has  involved  us  in  many  crises 
not  of  our  own  making.  Third,  we  have 
become  much  more  exposed  to  problems  of 
world  trade  and  finance.  In  the  depression 
we  did  not  have  funds  enough  to  buy  for- 
eign products.  The  war  disrupted  trade  and 
deatroyed  factories,  giving  this  country  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  currency  and  goods. 
But  after  30  years  we  are  again  fully  ex- 
poaed  to  foreign  competition,  whether  for 
markets  overseas  or  here  at  home.  Fourth, 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
have  discovered  th&t  famine  and  disease  are 
not  Inevitable  laws  of  nature.  They  look  to 
ua  for  the  knowledge  that  wUl  overcooM 
poverty. 

llM  numy-alded  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  "w^^^ns  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  short  story.  Prime  Minister 
Balewa  of  Nigeria  wished  to  tour  the  United 
States,  but  to  get  away  from  the  oNUaaij 
big  city  stops  made  by  visiting  dlgnltarlss. 
InstecMl.  be  proposed  to  tour  the  Ttnnesses 
Valley  to  Inspect  dams,  power  generatora. 
and  other  Improvements  which  bare  a  close 
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relation  to  hin  own  country's  efforta.  As 
the  official  party  made  its  way,  Balewa  said 
he  would  like  to  visit  a  farmhouse.  Nervous- 
ly State  Department  officials  indicated  that 
colored  men  were  not  always  welcome  in  that 
part  of  the  country  but  the  visitor  Insisted 
that  a  request  be  made.  Surprisingly,  the 
farmer  said  be  would  be  delighted  to  meet 
the  Prime  Minister.  So  the  tall,  gaunt  offi- 
cial took  up  a  position  in  the  parlor,  his 
white  Moslem  robes  overflowing  onto  the 
floor.  In  faultless  English  he  discussed  the 
farmer's  operation  and  the  farmer  spoke  in 
simple,  direct  terms  about  his  problems  with 
his  land,  his  experience  with  the  TVA  elec- 
trie  power,  and  the  education  of  his  children. 
You  can  readily  imagine  the  questions  which 
preoccupied  everyone  there  that  day.  What  is 
the  proper  role  of  government  in  developing  a 
region  like  the  Tennessee  Valley?  How  do 
America's  race  relations  look  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  days  of  concern  about  human 
rights?  What  skills  and  assistance  will  a 
country  like  Nigeria  need  to  promote  its 
development?  I  think  Prime  Minister 
Balewa's  parting  remarks  bear  repeating.  He 
said.  "I,  too,  was  a  farmer  in  my  own  coun- 
try. I  think  if  I  were  to  change  places  with 
you,  that  I  could  run  a  farm  much  like  yours. 
But,  as  for  your  changing  places  with  me,  I 
can  readily  see  that  you  would  not  do  it. 
You  must  truly  be  the  happiest  man  alive." 
This  conunent,  and  the  farflung  works  of  the 
TVA.  and  the  great  uranium  plants  which 
the  electric  power  operates  at  Oak  Ridge  re- 
mind us  that  America  does  indeed  have 
much  to  offer  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  of  our  international  relations 
with  you  this  evening  in  the  light  of  the 
overriding  concern  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States — the  attainment  of  a  Just 
and  sec\ire  peace. 

The  recent  ratification  of  the  limited 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  Is  one  event  in 
our  foreign  policy  which  I  participated  in 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  July  2  of  this  year. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  announced  the  willing- 
ness of  the  V3JS:R.  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment banning  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  the  oceans.  On  July 
26  an  agreed  draft  was  Initialed.  On  August 
5  the  three  great  powers  signed  the  treaty 
in  Moscow.  Throughout  July  and  August, 
like  most  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  gave  my 
attention  to  the  problems  raised  by  the 
treaty  and  Its  impending  ratification.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  treaty,  explain  why 
such  an  agreement  has  been  an  overriding 
concern  of  VS.  foreign  policy  for  14  years, 
and  tell  you  why  I  believe  its  ratification  was 
in  the  national  interest.  It  is  a  large  sub- 
ject. Many  asi>ect8  were  considered.  The 
points  I  shall  discuss  are  the  ones  I  found 
most  persuasive. 

THK    MKAMING    OF    NATIONAL    BCCX7UTT 

Above  all  other  considerations,  the  test 
ban  had  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  our 
national  security.  This  is  a  term  which 
we  often  use  in  a  heedless  kind  of  way. 
without  much  effort  to  define  it  precisely. 
National  sectirlty  Is  the  strength  of  our 
guso-antees  for  freedom,  here  at  home  and 
all  over  the  world.  The  ruthless  philosophy 
of  Leninism,  based  on  the  writings  of  Marx, 
exalts  the  work  of  the  state  by  devaluing 
human  achievement.  Our  own  policy  has 
consistently  been  to  extend  strong  guaran- 
tees of  human  worth.  Communism, 
throughout  most  of  its  history,  has  based 
the  strength  of  the  state  upon  a  dogmatic 
political  creed.  It  Justifies  its  regimentation 
of  men  by  arguing  that  only  strong  central 
governments  can  discover  the  meaning  of 
life.  The  Communists  have  built  an  un- 
wieldy structure  that  weakens  If  it  does  not 
expand.  Oux  mission  has  been  to  frustrate 
that  expansion  and  to  strengthen  men's 
abUity  to  choose  the  ways  of  life  best  suited 
to  themselves. 

The  extension  of  communism  in  Eiirope 
after    the   war   was   carried   out   under   the 


guns  of  the  Russian  Army.  Civil  war  had 
broken  out  In  Greece  and  there  was  a  de- 
finable military  threat  in  Turkey  and  Iran. 
Relying  upon  our  experience  with  nuclear 
weapons  we  created  a  system  of  forward 
bases  for  striking  forces.  The  14  years  since 
have  witnessed  a  splrallng  competition  in 
armaments  between  this  country  and  the 
U.S.SJl.  We  have  gone  from  B-47'8  to 
B-52's,  from  atomic  bombs  to  hydrogen 
bombs  of  increasing  complexity,  efficiency, 
and  power.  Prom  airplanes  we  went  to 
guided  and  ballistic  missiles,  first  of 
intermediate  and  then  of  intercontinen- 
tal range,  to  t>e  fired  from  underwater 
and  underground.  During  the  same  period 
our  annual  military  budget  climbed  from 
around  |10  billion  In  1949  to  $50  billion  to- 
day. The  strength  of  our  guarantees  for 
freedom,  in  the  last  resort,  depends  upon 
the  power  of  these  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
and  our  ultimate  willingness  to  use  them. 
Weapons  testing  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  weapons  development,  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  Western  deterrent  depends. 
That  is  why  the  treaty  had  to  be  subjected 
to  a  very  careful  scrutiny,  to  make  sure 
that  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces  could 
continue  to  function  as  a  shield  of  freedom. 
No  attack  upon  us  can  destroy  all  of  these 
weapons.  Those  remaining  shall  deny  the 
fruits  of  victory  to  any  aggressor.  Oiir  will- 
ingness to  invoke  their  awesome  power  was 
demonstrated  in  last  year's  clash  over  Cuba. 
But  we  have  not  resorted  to  the  actual  use 
of  these  engines  of  destruction  in  17  years 
of  contest  and  I  hope  we  never  shall. 

There  is  a  point  in  this  progression  where 
more  weapons  do  not  necessarily  mean  more 
security.  It  does  no  good  to  have  more 
bombs  than  we  could  ever  need  or  quantities 
far  out  of  relation  to  the  number  and  type 
of  targets  which  must  be  destroyed.  The 
purpose  of  these  weapons  is  to  enable  this 
country  to  threaten  unacceptable  damage  on 
an  aggressor.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJI.  now  have  enough  nuclear  power 
to  inflict  enormous  destruction  on  each 
other.  Still,  the  search  for  bigger,  more  de- 
structive weapons  goes  on.  Each  generation 
of  major  weapons  has  been  more  expensive 
than  the  last.  Each  has  involved  an  Increas- 
ing burden,  an  increasing  diversion  of  re- 
sources from  the  great  unfinished  business 
of  mankind.  The  military  arts  are  not  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  country.  The  atom  yields  its 
secrets  to  a  properly  designed  experiment 
regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the  investi- 
gator. We  cannot  Improve  our  weapons  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  similar  Improvements 
to  others.  It  is  undeniable  that  our  destruc- 
tive strength  today  is  many  times  what  it 
was  14  years  ago.  But  is  our  security  many 
times  greater?  The  lesson  of  the  ]x>stwar 
years  is  that  security  does  not  depend  on 
military  technology  alone.  When  we  svun  up 
the  dangers  of  our  situation,  including  acci- 
dental war  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  Irresponsible  powera,  I  believe  we  are 
fuUy  Justified  in  concluding  that  efforts  to 
control  the  armanaents  competition  are  In 
the  interest  of  ovir  national  security. 

THX  coMprrmoN  in  axmaments 

I  supported  the  efforts  at  negotiation  be- 
cause I  thought  their  basic  purpose  was  to 
give  this  Nation  a  more  flexible  approach  to 
the  cold  war.  I  believe  flexibility  is  the 
essential  prerequisite  to  success.  Rather 
than  stake  our  security  only  on  the  ulti- 
mate destructive  power  of  thermonucelar 
weapons,  the  last  trump  to  play  in  any  hand, 
we  should  have  a  whole  series  of  responses 
to  the  bewildering  variety  of  cold  war  Initia- 
tives. In  the  conflicts  between  the  free  and 
Communist  worlds  we  need  an  enhanced 
capacity  to  win  battles,  in  order  to  avert 
wars.  This  treaty  does  not  change  our  pri- 
mary objective,  which  Is  to  secure  the  global 
future  of  freedom.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  in- 
crease our  emphaMs  upon  the  flrat  line  de- 
fenses which  have  not  always  held   in  the 


years  of  the  oold  war.  An  ambassador  who 
can  persuade  an  unruly  crowd,  a  sensitive 
night  landscape  scanner  for  use  in  Jungle 
warfare,  a  training  agreement  with  the  forces 
of  a  country  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Commu- 
nist empire — these  can  be  decisive  "weapons" 
in  our  long-range  pursuit  of  freedom.  0\ir 
failure  to  master  them  as  fully  as  we  have 
mastered  nuclear  technology  has  led  to  trag- 
edy in  Cuba,  the  drawn-out  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  a  dozen  explosive  situations 
around  the  world. 

The  test  ban  treaty  does  not  show  that  the 
Soviets  have  revised  their  notions  about  their 
place  In  the  world.  Two  weeks  after  Khru- 
shchev announced  that  the  U.S.SJI.  would 
be  willing  to  sign  an  agreement,  statements 
In  Pravda  plainly  Indicated  that  the  ambi- 
tions of  communism  for  world  domination 
were  as  strong  as  ever.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  consolidate  the  Western  al- 
liance. In  order  to  strengthen  Western  unity 
on  fundamentals  in  a  period  when  the  Com- 
munist world  Is  Increasingly  dlsunlfled.  We 
must  Intensify  our  efforts  to  correct  the 
conditions  of  instability  and  bleak  poverty 
which  communism  exploits  for  empire.  We 
must  answer  aggression  or  subversion  with 
dexterity  and  a  practical  wisdom  that  pro- 
vides a  countermove  to  exact  Just  enough 
of  a  cost  to  discourage  further  adventuring. 
By  winning  these  small  contests  we  shall 
prevail.  Yet  our  power  to  threaten  ultimate 
war  contributes  very  little  to  this  contest. 
Nuclear  technology  is  only  one  science  to 
press  Into  service;  agriculture,  education, 
economics,  and  psychology  are  going  to  be 
Increasingly  Important.  The  treaty  banning 
nuclear  tests  should  slow  the  splrallng  race 
In  superweapons  development.  In  so  do- 
ing, let  us  concentrate  on  the  encounters 
where  we  should  win,  not  those  where  all 
civilization  must  lose.  Our  nuclear  forces 
shall  remain  in  awesome  readiness,  but  the 
last  resort  should  not  be  the  foremost  safe- 
guard in  our  minds. 

In  the  Cuban  crisis  a  year  ago.  the  cur- 
tain rolled  back  for  a  moment  and  we  all 
had  to  think  about  the  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war  as  an  imminent  possibility.  Our 
President  boldly  withstood  nuclear  black- 
mall  and  Khrushchev  backed  down.  Few  of 
us  want  to  see  such  a  grim  encounter  re- 
peated. The  road  to  peace  is  bound  to  be  a 
long  and  difficult  one,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple must  be  determined  to  take  every  step 
along  that  road  that  opens  before  us.  The 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  was  such  a 
step. 

THX    NATUBX     or    NUCLEAB     WEAPONS 

The  reason  for  piirsulng  this  long-term 
goal  is  clear.  We  must  not  forget  the  nature 
of  the  weapons  we  are  considering,  although 
their  effects  are  something  we  would  Just  as 
soon  not  think  at>out.  In  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  today  no  one  has  forgotten  the 
overpowering  horror  of  the  nuclear  holocaust 
although  almost  all  wish  they  could  forget. 
And  weapons  actually  carried  in  our  bombers 
today  are  literally  hundreds  of  times  more 
powerful.  A  10-megaton  bomb  causes  second 
degree  burns  at  a  dtMamce  of  26  miles  and 
would  destroy  houses  for  8  miles  around  by 
blast  effects  alone.  The  fireball  and  follow- 
ing radiation  effects  are  perhaps  best  left 
undescrlbed.  but  we  must  not  shrink  from 
them  In  contemplating  this  subject. 

At  the  outset  I  considered  the  Impact  of 
the  treaty  upon  the  strength  of  our  deterrent 
forces.  I  called  officials  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Defense  Department  to 
my  office.  We  discussed  some  of  the  techni- 
cal fine  points  about  military  strength.  It 
was  at  once  apparent  that  almost  all  those 
concerned  with  overall  defense  p>ollcy  and 
weapons  design  supported  the  treaty.  Every 
technical  argument  offered  against  It  was  an- 
swered by  careful  scientific  testimony.  The 
unanimity  of  the  highest  intelligence,  atomic 
energy,  and  defense  officials  was  most  im- 
pressive. 
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U    TRX    AOSmCENT    BASED    ON    TSUSTT 

Another  question,  and  one  on  msmy  of  your 
minds  I  am  sure,  was  whether  or  not  we  could 
trust  the  Russians  to  observe  the  agreement. 
The  answer,  quite  simply,  is  that  this  treaty 
is  not  based  on  trust.  We  have  arrays  of 
sensitive  Instruments  that  can  detect  any 
atmospheric  or  underwater  test  that  might 
be  significant  for  Soviet  weapons  develop- 
ment. There  are  now  in  orbit  two  out  of  the 
planned  system  of  very  high  altitude  earth 
satellite*  which  would  detect  radiation  from 
blasts  up  to  at  least  20  million  miles  into 
space.  We  remain  ready  to  test  again  our- 
selves and  the  President  recently  Informed 
Congress  that  some  $18  million  Is  to  be  spent 
on  new  facilities  for  this  purpose.  If  this 
treaty,  like  the  fanaous  pie  crust  of  Lenin's 
dictum,  was  made  to  be  broken,  we  shall 
neither  be  surprised  nor  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

If  the  treaty  were  baaed  on  trust.  It  could 
have  been  extended  to  cover  all  underground 
tests.  But  in  that  environment  we  do  not 
have  sufficiently  reliable  detection  equipment 
to  monitor  a  ban.  It  was  In  1958  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  first  suggested  a  test  ban  to 
cover  everything  but  underground  tests.  At 
that  time  the  Russians  refused,  replying  that 
they  would  reserve  the  right  to  test  anywhere 
they  liked  and  would  not  permit  us  to  force 
them  to  rely  on  tests  underground.  Why 
have  they  retreated  from  this  position  and 
given  in  on  a  point  they  once  regarded  as 
essential  to  their  own  security?  I  do  not 
have  the  answer,  but  it  is  important  to  no- 
tice that  they  have  altered  a  position.  This 
treaty  is  not  something  they  have  wanted  all 
along.  Its  advantages  for  them  are  not  too 
hard  to  discover:  The  treaty  stops  us  from 
testing  where  we  do  have  things  to  learn, 
it  permits  them  to  pose  as  peacemakers,  and 
It  will  swing  world  opinion  against  Chinese 
weapons  development.  It  is  these  ingredi- 
ents of  Soviet  self-interest  which  will  cause 
them  to  observe  the  treaty,  so  long  as  they 
do  in  fact  observe  it.  We  should  hark  back 
to  the  warning  George  Washington  addressed 
to  our  young  Nation,  which  was  not  to  trust 
any  nation  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own 
self-interest.  That  Is  timely  advice  today. 
The  history  of  Russia  reveals  centuries  oi 
treachery  on  a  grand  scale.  But  I  do  not 
beller*  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
violate  this  treaty  before  the  open  fonmi  of 
world  opinion. 

COMPCririTB   COEXI8TZNCS 

The  third  question  was  whether  we  were 
entering  upon  some  drastically  new  phase  in 
o\ir  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
have  called  this  treaty  a  limited  first  step 
toward  other  agreements  which  may  help  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  conflict  between  the 
great  powers.  I  agree  with  that.  But  it  is 
not  an  end  to  ttie  cold  war.  It  does  not  auto- 
matically usher  in  an  age  of  congenial  coex- 
istence. I  would  prefer  to  speak  of  tough 
competitive  coexistence.  I  don't  for  a  min- 
ute believe  the  Russians  have  shelved  their 
blueprint  for  world  domination.  Nor  have  we 
budged  an  inch  in  our  determination  to  de- 
fend freedom.  This  treaty  frankly  recognizes 
conflicts  with  the  Communists  too  deep  to 
resolve.  As  Senator  Fui.bstght,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  so  persua- 
sively stated  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the 
Senate  debate,  such  wide  gulfs  are  usually 
closed  by  history,  not  by  the  feeble  diplo- 
matic machinery  of  nations. 

It  la  precisely  becaiise  these  divisions  are 
going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  leave  our  most  awesome 
weapons  at  some  distance  from  the  various 
arenas  of  conflict.  This  treaty  embodica  a 
germ  of  understanding  on  this  point.  We 
of  the  free  world  are  not  going  to  sacrifloe 
a  heritage  of  freedom  which  has  been  with 
us  since  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  Commu- 
nists are  not  going  to  be  reborn  next  Sunday 
morning.    We  of  the  West  should  proceed  in 


the  belief  that  time  and  reason  are  on  o\ir 
side  so  long  as  we  are  firm  and  that  if  m 
have  the  sense  to  avt^d  the  final  nuclear 
catastrophe,  we  can  sort  out  the  problems  of 
the  world  in  a  manner  that  will  prove  accept- 
able to  us. 

XAOIOlACTIVS   FAIXOUT  AND   CONTAMINATION 

A  fourth  point,  which  waa  very  persuasive 
with  me,  was  that  a  vast  concert  of  nations 
would  agree  to  halt  fxirther  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  and  of  our 
own  bodies  and  of  those  of  our  children. 
The  overwhelming  burden  of  scientific  opin- 
ion is  that  we  have  been  playing  fast  and 
looee  with  the  fragile  genetic  basis  of  hu- 
manity's future.  There  is  disagreement 
about  how  much  damage,  but  it  wo\ild  be 
sheer  folly  to  wait  for  statistically  signif- 
icant obvious  physical  damage  to  reveal  Itself. 
Let  me  point  out  Just  how  drastic  the  effects 
of  these  we^>ons  can  be  on  the  world  in 
which  we  must  live.  I  observed  that  the  de- 
tection satellites  have  been  placed  in  an  orbit 
about  60,000  miles  up.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  radioactive  bands  from  earlier  tests, 
now  trapped  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field, 
would  destroy  the  electronic  equipment  of 
the  detection  satellites  If  they  were  any 
closer  to  earth.  The  explosion  above  Johns- 
ton Island  In  July  of  1962  created  artificial 
northern  lights  at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  in 
seconds.  It  lowered  the  ionospheric  layer  of 
the  atmosphere  above  the  Eastern  United 
States  about  10  seconds  later.  In  succeeding 
days  satellite  after  satellite  fell  silent. 
Within  the  heart  of  that  artificial  electron 
belt,  since  strengthened  by  later  Soviet  tests, 
an  astronaut  1.000  miles  up  would  receive  a 
lethal  dose  of  radiation  in  about  1  day  spent 
orbiting  the  earth.  It  may  be  too  technical 
to  say  the  Johnston  Island  blast  was  1.4 
megatons,  or  70  timee  as  strong  as  the  bomb 
that  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  But  these 
widespread  effects  for  thousands  of  miles  out 
into  space  show  the  immensity  of  the  force 
that  mankind  has  set  free.  The  treaty  places 
a  limit  upon  these  artificial  radiation  belts 
and  a  limit  upon  increasing  fallout  which 
contaminates  milk  and  clouds  the  future  of 
the  human  race. 

Thoae.  then  are  the  principal  points  that 
weighed  on  my  mind.  One.  the  exoeptlonal 
natiire  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  threat 
to  mankind.  Two,  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
does  not  weaken  our  military  podtlon. 
Three,  violations  can  be  deteeted  by  our 
equipment  so  the  agreement  Is  not  bctsed  on 
trust.  Four,  It  is  a  step  that  makes  sense  in 
the  cold  war  situation.  Five,  it  will  help  to 
end  the  contamination  of  fallout  and  other 
dramatic  effects  upon  our  environment. 

And  BO.  on  Septemlwr  24,  1963,  the  Senate 
ratified  the  limited  treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19.  To  the  extent 
that  reason  may  be  our  guide,  I  believe  it 
confirmed  a  vote  for  ratlflcation.  But  inter- 
national affairs  offer  few  certainties.  We  are 
adventuring  upon  uncertain  seas  If  we  look 
to  the  future.  How  right  Robert  Frost  was 
to  observe  tliat  most  of  the  change  we  think 
we  see  is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of 
favor.  There  is  no  shortage  of  armchair 
strategists  to  claim  that  this  treaty  is  the 
beginning  of  something  or  the  end  of  some- 
thing else.  I  suspect  that  it  la  neither.  It  is 
one  nuxnent  in  America's  long  history.  We 
honor  our  peacemakers  but  must  remain  In 
readiness  for  war.  We  are  strongly  deter- 
mined to  steer  a  resolute  course  toward  our 
destiny,  free  from  lllualons  but  unafraid  of 
hope. 


GOLDWATER  AND  THE  GREEK 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  press  conference  on 
Thursday.  October  31.  said  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  had  been  "involving  him- 


self" In  the  Greek  elections.  Iliere  was 
no  elaboration  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  reporters 
sought  none  and  most  people  were  mysti- 
fied. 

The  enterprising  Baltimore  Sun  in  its 
issue  of  November  3,  1963,  goes  to  con- 
siderable effort  and  probable  expense  to 
solve  the  mystery.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  remarks  are  not 
sustained  by  the  inteirview  with  the  Sen- 
ator whose  position  against  meddling  in 
the  Greek  election  is  clearly  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Baltimore  Sun  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

OOLSWATKB  AND  THE  GKKSX  KUCTIONS 


In  his  press  conference  on  Thursday  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  that  Senator  Ooldwatex 
had  "had  a  busy  week  selling  TVA  •  •  • 
suggesting  that  military  commanders  over- 
bcslb  be  p)ermltted  to  use  nuclear  weapons; 
attacking  the  President  of  Bolivia  while 
he  was  here  in  the  United  States;  involving 
himself  In  the  Greek  elections."  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Greek  elections,  which  take  place 
today,  was  not  elalxirated  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  was  not  questioned  about  it. 
The  background  : 

Today's  voting  finds  Constantine  Karam- 
anlls  ERE  (National  Radical  Union  Party) 
opposed  chiefly  by  George  Papandreou's 
Center  Union  Party.  Mr.  Karamanlis  op- 
ponents have  repeatedly  charged  that  the 
American  Embassy  in  Athens  exerted  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  Karamanlis  in  the  1961 
elections,  which  returned  him  to  the 
Premlerehip.  The  charge  has  been  Just  as 
repeatedly  denied  by  the  American  Embassy, 
and  was  denied  once  more,  emphatically  and 
categorically,  by  Ambassador  Henry  B. 
Laboulsse  after  the  recent  publication  In 
Athens  of  on  Interview  granted  by  Senator 
GoujwATxa  to  Ellas  Demetrakopoulos,  polit- 
ical correspondent  of  the  Athenian  English- 
language  Dally  Post. 

One  version  of  the  Import  of  that  teter- 
Tlew  is  given  here  in  translation  from  the 
October  14  issue  of  the  Athens  News,  an  all- 
out  supporter  of  the  Center  Union  Party, 
whose  leaden,  Including  Papandreou,  are 
quoted  in  the  same  issue  as  finding  Senator 
GOLDWATEK's  vlew  Of  the  Greek  political 
situation  forthright  and  perceptive. 

"The  revelations  by  idr.  Bakxt  Goldwatex, 
Republican  Senator,  concerning  intervention 
by  the  American  Embassy  In  Athens  in  the 
1961  elections,  and  the  soundings  of  elements 
of  the  ERE  (National  Radical  Union  Party) 
regarding  creation  of  dictatorship  and  of 
American  State  Department  efforts  in  the 
Balkans  endangering  Greek  interests  have 
created  a  sharp  Impression  In  pwUtlcal  circles 
and  among  public  opinion  here. 

"In  an  Interview  with  Mr.  Ellas  Demetra- 
kopoulos,  Mr.  Goldwatex,  a  top  Republican 
leader,  and  President  Kennedy's  most  likely 
opponent : 

"1.  Verified  that  reports  concerning  the 
trip  of  ICr.  Farmakis,  prominent  ERE  poli- 
tician, to  the  United  States  several  months 
ago  were  correct.  He  emphasized  a  dicta- 
torial regime  In  Greece  wotUd  definitely  be 
a  step  backward. 

"2.  Admitted  there  was  Interference  by  the 
American  Kmbassy  in  the  1961  Greek  elec- 
tions and  disclosed  that  since  he  has  not, 
as  yet,  seen  the  conclusions  of  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  Embassy's  electoral  role,  he  was  not 
sure  whether  disciplinary  measxires  would  be 
necessary.  He  further  asserted  that  the  cur- 
rent Greek  elections  must  be  abeolately  free 
and  that  'our  Embassy  In  Athens  must  this 
time  remain  absolutely  neutral,  avoiding  any 
interference  whaUoever.' 
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"3.  Said  b«  shared  fears  expressed  In 
Athens  that  Increasing  American  Govern - 
ment  contact  with  Eastern  bloc  nations,  par- 
ticularly Bulgaria  snd  Yugoslavia,  could 
seriously  damage  vital  Oreek  Interests.  He 
especially  singled  out  sinister  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslavian  Initiatives  at  the  expense  of 
Oreece  and  assigned  responsibility  for  this 
offlclal  policy  to  'a  clique  In  the  State  De- 
partment.' 

"In  detaU: 

"Question.  There  are  reports  currently  cir- 
culating In  the  Greek  press  that  you  strongly 
opposed  suggestions  made  to  you  that  crea- 
tion of  a  dictatorship  In  Oreece  would  pro- 
vide a  final  solution  to  Greece's  problems. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  these  reports? 

"Answer.  I  am  against  dictatorships  In  any 
country  and  this  Is  why  I  severely  attacked 
suggestions  that  creation  of  a  dictatorship 
In  Oreece  would  finally  solve  her  problems. 
My  God.  No!  Greece  Is  one  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  In  the  world.  Our  own 
democratic  nxethods  of  government  have 
their  root  In  Greece.  It  would  be  tragic 
If  Greece,  the  first  democracy,  would  retro- 
gress into  a  dictatorship.  I  Just  can't  under- 
stand why  any  Oreeks  would  have  such  Ideas. 

"Question.  Do  you  share  current  fears 
about  the  tense  Greek  political  situation  and 
what  are  the  results  of  your  Investigation  of 
last  year  denouncing  the  role  of  the  American 
Embassy  In  Athens  during  the  1961  Greek 
elections? 

"Answer.  I  am  very  upset  about  the  dis- 
turbing political  situation  in  Greece  and  I 
was  particularly  nettled  by  the  London  riots 
of  last  July  during  the  Greek  royal  trip  there. 
I  have  not  yet  reviewed  the  final  results  of 
the  study  Investigating  the  American  Em- 
bassy's role  in  the  last  elections.  We  must, 
however,  take  proper  action  that  this  med- 
dling win  not  take  place  again.  First  I 
would  like  to  see  the  investigation's  conclu- 
sions and  then  I  could  say  what  disciplinary 
meas\u-es  would  be  required.  The  Greek 
people,  among  all  other  nations,  deserve  free 
elections  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  forth- 
coming elections  will  be  conducted  in  a  free 
atmosphere  and  that  our  embassy  in  Greece 
will  remain  this  time  absolutely  neutral, 
avoiding  any  meddling. 

"Question.  Do  you  share  the  fears  ex- 
pressed In  Athens  that  current  American  ac- 
tive concern  and  Increasing  contact  with 
Ck>mmunlst  nations  In  Eastern  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  constitute 
a  threat  to  basic  Greek  Interests? 

"Answer.  Certainly  I  share  these  fears. 
And  the  American  Congress  is  also  very  upjset 
with  these  recent  contacts.  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslavian  alms  with  regard  to  Greek  Mace- 
donia prove  their  long-term  Intentions  to 
harm  Greece,  one  of  oiir  most  faithful  allies. 
These  unprincipled  Bulgarian  and  Yugo- 
slavian policies  designed  to  violate  your  na- 
tion's territorial  Integrity  Justify  the  afore- 
mentioned fears  which  are  also  shared  by 
Congress." 


TRIBUTE   TO   JOHN    TAYLOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1,  1963,  the  descendants  of  Pres- 
ident John  Taylor,  third  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints — Mormon,  commemorated  the 
144th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

President  Taylor  has  thousands  of  liv- 
ing descendants.  Among  them  are  men 
and  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  wide  ranges  of  human  en- 
deavors, including  religion,  government 
and  public  affairs,  medicine,  business, 
education,  science,  literature,  engineer- 
ing, law,  and  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am 
privileged  to  count  many  of  President 


Taylor's  descendants  among  my  friends 
and  Join  with  them  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  their  great  ancestor. 

The  story  of  President  Taylor  is,  in 
its  earlier  chapters,  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  the  Mormon  Church.  In 
his  middle  years,  John  Taylor's  history 
becomes  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
Utah,  and  later  his  life  story  traces  the 
emergence  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  as  the  location  of  the 
largest  and  most  civilized  community 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  was  with  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith  when  they  were  killed  in  the  Car- 
thage, 111.,  jail.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  to  reach  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
in  1847,  and  he  was  associated  with  al- 
most every  significant  decision  and  in 
almost  every  important  event  in  Utah 
from  then  until  his  death  in  1887. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  trib- 
ute to  President  Taylor,  written  recently 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John    Taylor.    Chukchman    and   Utah 

PlONl 


John  Taylor  was  born  in  England  in  1808. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  was  made  a  Methodist 
preacher,  and  at  20  he  started  a  business  for 
himself  as  a  turner.  When  he  was  24  he 
emigrated  to  Canada  and  subsequently  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Joining  the  main 
body  of  the  church  In  the  United  States.  At 
the  age  of  30  he  was  ordained  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  of  the  church.  Prom  then 
until  his  death,  nearly  50  years  later.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  served  as  an  apostle  and  prophet 
and  was  president  of  the  church  during  the 
last  7  years  of  his  life.  His  life  and  activities 
were  intertwined  with  the  development  of 
both  the  church  and  the  State  of  Utah. 

In  1839  the  main  body  of  the  church  was 
expelled  from  Missouri  and  found  a  tem- 
porary resting  place  in  IlUnols.  However, 
subsequently,  President  Taylor  and  others — 
In  secrecy  for  fear  of  mobs — met  at  a  dedi- 
cated temple  site  in  Far  West,  Mo.,  and  there, 
after  solemn  discussions  and  prayers,  de- 
parted on  missions  to  Europe. 

Five  years  later  President  Taylor  was  with 
the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  brother, 
Hyrum  Smith,  when  those  two  leaders  were 
killed  by  mobs  in  the  Carthage,  Ul.,  jail. 
President  Taylor  was  severely  wounded,  but 
his  life  was  saved  from  a  bullet,  meant  for 
his  heart,  by  a  watch  worn  In  his  vest  pocket. 

The  expulsion  of  the  church  from  Illinois 
In  1845-46  presented  new  problems  and 
trials.  Brigham  Young  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Taylor  and  others  organized  and  di- 
rected the  most  historic  exodus  of  modern 
time:  the  migration  of  tens  of  thouscmds  of 
church  members  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some 
had  wagons,  others  traveled  the  thousand 
miles  of  unchsu-ted  wilderness  with  only 
handcarts.  History  can  never  forget  this 
Mormon  trek  and  the  over  7,000  unmarked 
graves  along  the  Mormon  trail  from  CouncU 
Bluffs  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

President  Taylor  arrived  In  Salt  Lake  In 
1847  with  his  family.  When  their  first  crops 
were  ready  to  harvest,  clouds  of  crickets  de- 
scended upon  them.  All  prayed  earnestly  to 
the  Lord  to  save  their  crops  from  the  crickets, 
and  John  Taylor  was  among  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  miracle  of  the  seagulls.  These 
birds  arrived  In  huge  flocks  and  proceeded 
to  devour  the  crickets.  Some  of  the  gulls 
were  observed  disgorging  crickets  in  Great 


Salt  Lake  and  then  returning  to  the  fields 
to  devour  more  of  them. 

In  1867  President  Buchanan  (based  on 
erroneous  reports)  ordered  a  contingent  of 
the  U.S.  Army  to  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
aroiised  strong  resentment  among  the  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  had  been  driven  out  of 
Missouri  in  1838-39.  and  UlinoU  in  1845-46 
and  had  endured  extreme  hardships  during 
the  migration  to  Utah  and  the  establish- 
ment of  their  homes.  Their  feelings  are 
illustrated  in  quoting  from  a  church  meet- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  City,  September  1857: 

"Elder  Taylor.  What  would  be  your  feel- 
ings If  the  United  States  wanted  to  have  the 
honor  of  driving  us  from  our  homes?  •  •  • 
Would  you.  If  necessary,  brethren,  put  the 
torch  to  your  buildings  and  lay  them  in 
ashes  and  wander  houseless  Into  these  moun- 
tains? I  know  what  you  would  say  and 
what  you  would  do. 

"President  Brigham  Young.  Try  the  vote. 
"Elder  Taylor.  All  you  that  are  willing 
to  set  fire  to  your  property  and  lay  It  In 
ashes  rather  than  submit  to  their  military 
rule  and  oppression,  manifest  It  by  raising 
your  hands. 

"The  congregation,  numbering  more  than 
4,000.  unanimously  raised  their  hands. 

"Elder  Taylor.  I  know  what  your  feelings 
are.  We  have  been  persecuted  and  robbed 
long  enough:  and  In  the  name  of  Israel's 
God.  we  will  be  free. 
"Congregation  responded,  'Amen.' 
"President  Youno.  I  say  amen  all  the  time 
to  that. 

"Elder  Taylor.  'I  feel  to  thank  God  that 
I  am  associated  with  such  men.  with  such 
people,  where  honesty  and  truth  dwell  in 
the  heart — where  men  have  a  religion  that 
they  are  not  afraid  to  live  by.  and  that  they 
are  not  afraid  to  die  by;  and  I  would  not 
give  a  straw  for  anything  short  of  that.'  " 

By  June  of  1868.  various  settlements  In 
northern  Utah  were  deserted,  save  by  those 
left  to  destroy  them.  However,  in  confer- 
ences with  church  leaders.  President  Taylor 
among  them,  and  President  Buchanan's 
representatives,  the  problem  was  amicably 
solved. 

The  last  50  years  of  John  Taylor's  life  were 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  benefits 
of  his  fellowmen:  as  a  leader  of  his  people, 
as  a  missionary  who  converted  hundreds  to 
the  church  In  America.  England.  Prance  and 
other  countries,  as  a  Journalist  and  editor, 
as  a  legislator,  and  as  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  But  further,  he  was  a  strong 
and  determined  defender  of  human  liberty. 
He  wrote: 

"We  say  we  are  the  children  of  God.  That 
Is  true,  we  are.  We  are  sparks  struck  from 
the  blaze  of  His  eternal  fire.  But  what  of 
the  rest  of  the  world — whose  children  are 
they?  They  are  also  the  children  of  ovir 
Heavenly  Father,  and  He  Is  Interested  In 
their  welfare  as  He  Is  In  ours:  and  as  a  kind, 
beneficent  Father  toward  His  children.  He 
has  been  seeking  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration to  promote  the  welfare,  the  happi- 
ness and  the  exaltation  of  the  human 
family. 

"We  sometimes  talk  about  the  hand  of 
Ood  being  over  us.  Of  course  It  Is,  and  will 
be  over  us  forever.  If  we  will  only  serve  Him, 
for  He  Is  always  true.  But  His  hand  is  over 
the  nations  of  the  earth  also.  He  is  Inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  and  all 
other  nations,  and  all  other  people,  as  well 
as  In  our  welfare. 

"I  believe  In  Ood.  In  Jesus  Christ,  and  In 
the  exaltation  of  the  human  family,  and 
consequently  have  acted  and  do  act  in  ac- 
cordance w!th  that  belief.  If  others  choose 
to  do  otherwise,  that  Is  their  business. 
'But.'  says  one,  'don't  you  want  to  send  them 
all  to  hell?'  No,  I  don't;  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  them  out  of  It;  and  If  I  could  do 
them  any  good,  I  would  do  It  with  pleasure. 
I  do  not  believe  in  this  wrath  and  dread, 
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but  if  a  man  acta  meanly  I  will  tell  him  that 
he  is  a  poor,  mean  c\ir.  Then  if  I  find  him 
hungry,  I  would  feed  him  or  If  I  found  him 
naked,  I  would  clothe  him;  for  the  Gospel 
teaches  me  to  do  good  and  benefit  mankind 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power." 

It  has  become  proverbial  that  all  great 
movements  must  produce  their  own  leaders. 
It  is  recognized  that  leaders  In  established 
Institutions,  political,  social,  religious, 
whatever,  are  rarely  converted  to  innova- 
tions. Perhaps  they  consider  It  to  their  in- 
terest to  oppose  changes,  or  perhaps  they 
fear  that  changes  may  cast  doubt  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  whole  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

So  It  was  that  the  leaders  who  arose  out 
of  the  Mormon  movement  were  unfettered 
by  prejudices  and  personal  ambitions. 
President  John  Taylor  would  be  considered 
a  giant  among  men  of  any  generation. 


THE  COMPETITION  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately foUowing  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's recent  statement  that  Russia 
had  no  Immediate  plans  to  put  men  on 
the  moon  the  general  interpretation  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  pulled  out  of 
the  so-called  moon  race.  This  interpre- 
tation Is  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  comf>etition  in  space  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  still  intense.  It  would  be  foolish  in- 
deed if  this  country  were  to  attempt  to 
reorient  its  vast  space  program  each  time 
the  Soviet  Union  made  some  pronounce- 
ment about  its  goals.  We  should  take 
cognizance  of  Russian  statements  but  we 
should  not  let  ourselves  be  diverted  from 
sound  objectives  on  the  groimds  that 
competition  no  longer  exists.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  the 
Interview  between  newspapermen  and 
Khrushchev  in  which  the  Russian  leader 
made  his  statement  about  the  moon  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kbsusrchkv's  Statxicxmt 

Journalist  Leopold  Vargas,  of  Colombia, 
asks:  "Can  you  tell  us  whether  a  fiight  to 
the  moon  by  Soviet  cosmonauts  is  planned 
for  the  not  too  distant  future?" 

Mr.  Khrushchev:  "It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  take  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But  I 
cannot  at  present  say  when  this  will  be  done. 
We  are  not  at  present  planning  flights  by 
cosmonauts  to  the  moon.  Soviet  scientists 
are  working  on  this  problem.  It  is  being 
studied  as  a  sclentlflc  problem  and  the  neces- 
sary research  is  being  done.  I  have  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  Americans  want  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970-80.  Well,  let's 
wish  them  success.  We  shall  see  how  they 
will  fly  there,  how  they  will  land  on  the  moon 
and,  more  Important,  how  they  will  start 
off  and  return  home.  We  shall  take  their 
experience  into  account.  We  do  not  want  to 
compete  with  the  sending  of  people  to  the 
moon  without  careful  preparation.  It  is 
clear  that  no  benefits  would  be  derived  from 
such  a  competition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  harmful  as  It  might  result  in  the 
destruction  of  people.  We  have  a  frequently 
quoted  Joke:  He  who  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer  on  earth  may  fly  to  the  moon.  But 
we  are  all  right  on  earth,  to  speak  seriously, 
much  wcH-k  will  have  to  be  done  and  good 
preparaUons  nuuie  for  a  successful  flight  to 
the  moon  by  man." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 


cellent editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  November  5,  1963.  also  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point.  The  editorial  calls 
attention  to  the  maneuverable  vehicle 
which  the  Russians  have  launched  into 
space.  It  notes  that  maneuverability 
may  put  the  Russians  "well  ahead  of  us 
with  the  kind  of  rendezvous  capability 
that  is  essential  to  efforts  to  place  men 
on  the  moon  and  bring  them  back 
safely."  It  may  be  that  the  Russians 
have  intentions  in  space  other  than  land- 
ing men  on  the  moon  and  this  rendezvous 
capability  is  of  critical  importance  for 
other  activities  in  space. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  THX  Mooif 

Russia's  newest  venture  in  space  has  come 
at  exactly  the  right  time.  Although  not  so 
Intended,  it  pulls  the  rug  from  under  those 
among  us — such  as  econcHnlzlng  Congress- 
men and  excessively  zealous  scientists  like 
Linus  Pauling — who  have  been  clamoring  for 
an  end  to  our  country's  program  to  place 
Americans  on  the  moon  by  1970. 

These  people,  with  much  naivete  (to  xise 
a  polite  word ) ,  have  attached  an  extrava- 
gant degree  of  Importance  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's recent  remarks  vaguely  suggesting 
that  he  may  be  withdrawing  the  Soviets 
from  the  lunar  race.  Actually,  as  President 
Kennedy  observed  at  his  Thursday  news  con- 
ference, the  remarks  were  so  "very  guarded 
and  careful  and  cautious"  that  he  himself 
"wotild  not  make  any  bets  at  all  on  Soviet 
intentions."  Instead,  as  he  proposes  to  do, 
he  would  carry  out  the  American  moon  pro- 
gram as  fast  as  p>oeslble  and  without  letup. 
He  would  do  this  not  just  for  prestige  pur- 
poses, but  because  the  whole  awesome  un- 
dertaking has  a  vital  bearing  on  national 
security.  Purther,  It  holds  out  the  promise 
of  great  intellectual  and  material  rewards  to 
be  wrested  from  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  what  might  be  called  the 
heavenly  seas,  the  boundless  oceans  of  the 
universe  around  us. 

Certainly,  if  Moscow  has  not  exaggerated, 
the  new  Soviet  spatial  experiment  spec- 
tacularly supports  Mr.  Kennedy.  For  the 
vehicle  involved  is  extraordinary  In  the  sense 
that  It  Is  said  to  be  maneuverable  in  aU 
directions — horizontally,  to  the  left  and 
right,  and  perpendicularly,  up  and  down — so 
that  it  can  make  vast  and  swift  orbital 
changes  at  command  from  the  ground.  If 
the  Russians  really  have  achieved  such  ma- 
neuverability in  space,  then  the  United 
States  has  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do.  More 
specifically,  their  latest  space  shot  plainly, 
and  disturbingly,  indicates  that  they  are  well 
ahead  of  us  with  the  kind  of  rendesvous 
capability  that  Is  essential  to  efforts  to  place 
men  on  the  moon  and  bring  them  back  safe- 
ly. This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  all 
Americans  should  share  in  the  President's 
strong  doubt  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  even 
the  slightest  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  lunar  race. 

Clearly,  we  must  run  this  race  as  swiftly 
as  we  possibly  can.  D.  Brainerd  Holmes,  for- 
mer chief  of  our  lunar  project,  has  sununed 
It  all  up  rather  weU:  "If  we  do  not  make 
these  efforts,  we  wUl  not  be  first  on  the  moon, 
we  will  not  be  first  In  space  and,  one  day 
soon,  we  will  not  be  first  on  earth.  With  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  and  with 
the  help  of  God.  we  wUl  not  be  second." 

President  Kennedy  obviously  feels  the 
same  way.  That  Is  why  he  has  warned 
against  the  shallow  and  potentially  danger- 
ous views  of  people  like  Dr.  Pauling.  As  a 
nation,  we  must  keep  on  going  forward,  to 
the  nsoon  and  beyond. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  has 
completed  a  carefully  detailed  analysis 
of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  since  its  beginning  3  years  ago. 
The  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaba],  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  in  putting  the 
Kerr-Mills  law  In  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

The  report  states: 

After  3  years  of  operation,  the  Kerr-Mills 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA)  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  at  best  an  Ineffective 
and  piecemeal  approach  to  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  18  mUllon  older  citizens. 

Senators  will  find  the  report  of  great 
use  as  the  time  approaches  for  action 
on  the  administration's  prop>osal  to  pro- 
vide hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 
through  social  security. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  edi- 
torially yesterday  on  the  subcommittee's 
report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  I  disagree  with 
the  editorial's  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  elderly  in  financing  their 
health  needs  is  "one  of  the  great  forgot- 
ten issues  of  1963."  Jifilllons  of  Ameri- 
cans have  a  very  strong  interest  in  seeing 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  and  those  of 
us  who  support  the  administration's  ap- 
proach certainly  have  not  forgotten 
either  the  aged  or  the  need  to  find  an 
answer.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  this 
subject  on  November  18,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  before  this  Congress 
ends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

Shortchangino  the  Aod 

Three  years  after  its  adopUon  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  Is  proving  a  meager  answer  to  financing 
care  for  elderly  persons  too  poor  to  pay  their 
own  hospital  and  medical  bills. 

The  report  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  In- 
dicates that  only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
18  million  aged  received  aid  under  the  pro- 
gram in  any  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Even  this  Uny  proportion  is  an  exaggeration, 
since  many  thousands  were  persons  who  had 
received  care  under  public  relief  programs 
before  the  Federal  system  of  matching  grants 
for  the  medically  indigent  was  enacted. 

Only  38  States  have  yet  put  plans  in  op- 
eration; the  duration  and  types  of  benefits 
vary  widely:  stringent  eligibility  tests  and 
the  humiliating  means  test  discourage  par- 
ticipation, and  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds  go 
to  the  wealthiest  States.  Administrative 
costs  eat  up  much  of  the  Federal  allocation, 
partly  because  of  the  newnaas  of  the  pro- 
gram but  even  more  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  rules  governing  enforcement. 

The  concept  that  a  combination  of  Kerr- 
Mills  and  private  health  Insurance  wUl  give 
America's  older  citizens  adequate  protection 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  111  health 
is  plainly  an  Illusion.  Until  the  Kennedy 
administration  makes  a  re«l  fight  for  Its  pro- 
gram of  hoepltal  «are  for  the  sged  under  the 
social  security  system,  tens  of  th<wi— nds  of 
the  elderly  wUl  lack  the  MXeguards  they  need 
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aiMl  should  hav*.  TbU  has  become  one  of 
the  great  forgotten  iBsuee  of  l9€d.  It  cannot 
stay  forgotten  In  1964. 


:;  OIL  FOR  ALASKA'S  ■CONOMIC 
WATERS 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  said  last  week  that 
"Alaska  and  the  oil  industry  are  showing 
the  mutual  faithfulness  of  a  devoted  af- 
flanced  couple."  C3ov.  William  Egan.  of 
Alaska,  said  last  week: 

Tou  of  the  oU  Indiiatry  are  partner*  with 
the  people  of  Alaska  In  developing  the  rich 
oil  treasures  that  Ue  beneath  their  land. 

Mr.  President.  Alaska  and  oil  are  going 
plaoes. 

Over  50  wdls  are  now  in  production, 
most  of  them  in  the  Swanson  River  and 
Scridatna  fields  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
They  are  producing  25,000  barrels  a  day. 
Tlie  reserves  on  Kenai  are  estimated  at 
100  millloa  barrels. 

lAst  month.  Shell  Oil.  California 
Standard  Oil.  and  Richfield  made  a 
major  strike  at  their  Middle  Ground 
Shoal  No.  1  weU.  in  the  middle  of  Cook 
Inlets  south  of  Anchorage.  Plans  are 
underway  to  construct  a  $5^  million 
drilling  platform  in  the  inlet  from  which 
20  or  more  wells  will  be  drilled.  The 
richness  of  the  strike,  the  size  of  the  po- 
tential can  be  seen  in  the  great  perae> 
verence  of  the  companies  at  work.  Cook 
Inlet  has  over  a  30-foot  tide,  a  current 
over  6  knots,  strong  winds,  freezing  rains, 
and  thick  winter  ice.  Drilling  here  is 
the  most  difficult  drilling  Job  ever  under- 
taken anywhere  in  the  world. 

Many  miles  to  the  north,  deep  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Brooks  Mountain  range,  many  oil  firms 
are  doing  exploratory  work.  The  prom- 
ise here  is  immense. 

Said  the  New  York  Times: 

SooM  petrOIenm  smo  dare  hope  that  It 
may  rival  vast  reaerres  of  the  MMdle  Bast. 

The  Importance  of  oil  to  the  future  of 
Alaska  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
her  people  cannot  be  overestimated. 

This  potential,  this  Importance,  was 
wen  set  forth  by  Oovemor  Egan  last 
week  In  his  speech  at  Anchorage.  "Salute 
to  Alaska  Oil  Industry."  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  speech  and  a 
most  intex«sting  article  by  Lawrence  B. 
Daviea.  from  the  October  31  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Rxoom  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoto.  as  follows: 
Ammmm  wt  Gov.  Wnxiaii  A.  Kaaw.  SALim 

TO  Ai,*BK>  On.  iMSTTsraT.  AMCHoguox,  Oo- 

TOBxa  29.   19«3 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
may  ba  my  Imagi  nation,  but  It  seems  that 
mere  and  more  lately  I  am  asked  to  speak 
at  an  event  ntimetn  orating  some  new  de- 
velopment la  the  Alaska  petroleum  industry. 
If  this  is  the  case.  I  kxA  forward  to  the  time 
that  I  am  afrtwd  to  speak  once  a  week  in 
every  oonununlty  in  Alaska. 

Iliere  la  never  amy  reason  for  the  Gover- 
nor at  Alaska  to  be  at  a  loas  ft>r  words  at 
snetk  ooeastons.  8o  much  can  be  said  for 
what  oil  liaa  meaat  to  Alj«ka  since  that 
great  day  la  1067  whan  a—mwiptBa  shouted 
the  —a  mt  the  flret  **intra  oU  strike. 

I  wsa  in  Washlagton.  D.C..  at  the  ttnw, 
where,  together  with  many  other  Alaskans, 


I  was  working  for  congressional  approval  for 
the  bill  that  would  make  Alaska  the  49th 
State.  That  headline,  that  newv,  did  more 
to  help  our  cause  than  all  the  rest  of  our 
lobbying  put  together. 

It  Is  correct  to  say  that  the  Alaska  petro- 
leum Industry  and  the  State  of  Alaska  ware 
born  almost  simultaneously.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  remaOn  members 
of  a  close  and  happy  family. 

Someone  once  remarked  that  Alaska  was 
discovered  and  rediscovered  many  times 
over. 

When  I  was  born,  the  great  gold  stampede 
era  was  drawing  to  a  close.  That  intensive 
mass  movement  undertaken  by  foot  and  by 
river  boat  was  just  about  spent.  The  big 
strikes  had  been  made,  many  camps  were 
worked  out  and  the  bulk  of  the  stampeders 
were  drifting  away. 

Alaska's  fisheries  then  for  some  jrears  took 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  keeping  alive  the 
q;>ectacular  Alaska  story  and  in  providing 
our  basic  InconM  and  economy. 

With  the  war,  defense  construction  inter- 
vened, and  Alaska's  economy  has  been 
largely  geared  to  defense  ever  since — a  con- 
dition which,  while  not  unique  to  Alaska  is 
of  considerable  concern. 

And  now,  after  many  discoveries  and  re- 
discoveries at  Alaaka — based  on  her  re- 
sources and  geographic  poeltion — we  may 
safely  conclude  that  this  State  is  entering 
anotho'   great,   dramatic    era — that    of    oil. 

Back  in  1967,  when  statehood  appeared 
so  close  and  the  initial  discovery  applied 
the  clincher,  there  were  stlU  serious  doubts 
entertained  as  to  whether  Alaska  could  sus- 
tain Itself,  despite  the  discovery  of  oU. 
There  was  great  conjecture  on  whether  pro- 
d\Ktion  would  occur  in  our  time,  on  whether 
the  industry  would  cap  or  pump.  Tha«  was 
anxiety  that  oil  might  simply  be  left  In  the 
ground  in  known,  convenient  reservoired 
status  until  world  needs  called  for  Alaska 
production  in  the  distant  future. 

Today  there  are  few  doubters  as  to 
whether  Alaska  will  become  an  important 
oU  State  or  whether  It  can  sustain  its  own 
economy. 

I  notioed  the  ottaar  day  an  article  In  a 
national  magazine  In  which  the  author  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  even  though  the  oil 
Industry  has  Invested  $300  million  in  Alaska 
in  reeent  years  It  did  not  expect  to  reap 
substantial  returns  or  discover  any  great 
new  reserves. 

If  this  is  true,  on  behalf  of  all  Alaskans 
I  would  Ilka  to  thank  tha  Industry  tor  its 
generous  charitable  contributlan  to  our 
State. 

But  of  oovm*  such  a  statement  Is  not 
only  untrue;   It  Is  ridiculous. 

After  the  recent  inlet  discovery  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  It  was  like  a  "gift  frran  heaven" 
to  develop  Buoh  a  large  field  so  close  to  the 
population  centers  of  the  west  oofkst. 

The  president  of  a  large  oU  company  In- 
terested in  the  posslbtlltlee  of  the  Arctic  slope 
wrote  me  recently  expi  easing  the  view  that 
the  slope  repreeenta.  In  his  words,  "perhaps 
the  greatest  petroleum  potential  of  any  geo- 
logical province  within  the  United  States." 

These  certainly  are  strange  conunents  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  negative  view  expressed 
in  that  national  magas^ne. 

In  addition  to  oil's  contribution  to  Alaska 
in  the  way  of  hard  cash.  It  has  served  to  set 
ablaze  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  an  Alaskans 
for  the  development  of  their  land.  The  in- 
dustry's very  presence  here  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous psychological  boost  to  all  who  are 
working  toward  Alaska's  {nosperous  future. 
It  has  been  a  beacon  for  all  of  us  who  have 
never  lost  faith  that  Alaaka's  economy  Is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  strongest 
In  the  Nation,  an  acooomy  based  on  the  valu- 
able resources  that  lie  above  and  below  the 
ground  within  our  borders. 


You  of  the  oil  Industry  are  partners  with 
the  people  of  Alaska  In  developing  the  rich 
oU  treasures  that  Ue  beneath  their  land. 

It  Is  easy  to  talk  about  economic  develop- 
ment. But  just  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
term? 

In  the  first  place,  new  Industry  means  more 
Jobs.  It  means  more  money  to  more  in- 
dividuals and,  consequently,  greater  opix>r- 
tunlty  to  utilize  their  skills  and  training  and 
energy  here  in  Alaaka. 

More  development  means  more  revenue  for 
both  State  and  local  government.  More 
revenue  to  make  those  public  Improvements 
so  necessary  to  our  way  of  life:  the  construc- 
tion of  schools,  roads,  airports,  boat  harbors, 
and  the  implementation  of  programs  which 
iK>  civilized  community  can  do  without. 
Progranu  to  protect  health,  welfare,  property, 
and  personal  rlghta.  Programs  to  aid  com- 
merce, assist  labor.  Programs  to  promote 
additional  economic  growth. 

A  continuing  debate  on  the  national  level, 
a  debate  which  becomes  particularly  Intense 
when  it  appears  that  our  tax  structure  is 
about  to  be  changed.  Is  whether  the  T7atlon 
benefits  from  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Many  sincere  people  argue  forcefully  and 
with  some  merit  that  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  Bln>ply  a  gift  from  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  oU  indiistry.  In 
some  ways  this  is  true. 

But  in  Alaska  we  can  see  the  dramatic  re- 
sults that  can  occvir  when  the  Industry  takes 
that  gift  and  utilizes  It  for  Its  intended 
purpose — to  seek  out,  to  gamble,  on  tMorta 
that  may  pay  off  In  new  discoveries. 

That  gamble  is  paying  off  in  Alaska  and 
many  in  tills  room  who  know  the  oil  industry 
and  its  products  far.  far  better  than  I.  be- 
lieve that  we  have  not  seen  anything  yet. 
You  prove  that  by  your  continuing  presence 
and  perseverance. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  United  States 
Is  stronger  by  gaining  on  that  additional  300 
billion  barrel  reserve  it  will  need  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  It  Is  stronger  by  having  one 
of  its  States — Alaska — better  able  to  develop 
into  a  strong  partner  ia  the  Union  of  States. 
It  is  stronger  through  the  creation  of  more 
Jobs  and  more  business. 

In  so  many  ways,  the  oil  Industry  and 
Alaska  have  developed  a  partnership.  The 
Industry,  by  its  very  nature.  Is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  pioneering  Industry,  always 
seeking  out  new  frontiers,  always  risking 
existing  capital  for  future  gains.  Alaska, 
itself  a  frontier,  shares  similar  aspirations 
and  a  similar  spirit  of  adventure  and  opti- 
mism. 

One  expression  of  justified  optimism  I  ran 
across  recently  was  a  statement  made  by 
Frank  Phillips,  founder  of  Phillips  Petro- 
leum, back  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

He  said  at  that  time,  "I  think  people  are 
going  to  buy  quite  a  passel  of  these  gasoline 
buggies  and  they  need  gasoline  to  make  them 
go.    It  may  be  that  this  thing  has  a  future." 

Sixty  years  later,  the  future  of  petroleum 
as  an  Integral  part  of  o\ir  way  of  life  Is  more 
secure  than  ever. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  represent  com- 
panies that  have  yet  to  experience  the  thrill 
of  an  Alaska  discovery.  You  can  be  sure 
that  I  and  all  Alaskans  hope  that  day  Is  not 
long  coming  and  that  It  is  repeated  many 
times  over.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  don't  mind 
speaking  once  a  week;  once  a  day,  if  re- 
quired, to  commemorate  some  new  advance 
in  the  Alaska  petroleum  Industry. 

It  is  probably  true  that  an  oU  man  Is  wel- 
come wherever  he  goes  in  this  world.  Have 
no  doubt  about  It,  you  are  welcome  here. 


[Wtoax  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  81.  1903) 
Bm/kMcm  roa  On.  IS  AocaLaaaTSD  nf  AtAsaa 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Da  vies) 
ANCHoaaoi,  Alaska. — Alartm  and  the  oil 
industry  are  showing  the  mutual  faithful- 
ness of  a  devoted  affianced  couple. 
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Petroleum  concerns  have  covu-ted  the  49th 
State  with  lavish  expenditures  for  explora- 
tion, drilling,  and  production.  Alaska  has 
been  liberal  in  its  incentive  royalty  rates 
for  a  10-year  development  period  following 
the  drilling  of  discovery  wells. 

Companies  have  poured  In  money  at  a 
rate  undreamed  of  when  the  first  strike  was 
made  6  years  ago  by  the  Richfield  Oil  Corp. 
on  Kenai  Peninsula  below  Anchorage. 

Discovery  last  month  of  a  new  field  60 
miles  southwest  of  here  in  Cook  Inlet  by  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.  last  month  has  spurred  excite- 
ment among  Alaska  officials,  residents  and 
oil  explorers.  And  the  prospect  of  finding 
oil  on  the  Arctic  slope  1,000  miles  above 
these  south-central  fields,  in  quantities  that 
some  petroleum  men  dare  hope  may  rival 
vast  reserves  of  tile  Middle  East,  has  added  to 
the  determination  of  competing  companies 
to  continue  to  sink  millions  into  Alaska  ex- 
ploration. 

To  date,  Alaskan  official  estimate,  the  oil 
companies  have  spent  $280  million  in  the 
49th  State  for  leases,  exploration,  drilling, 
and  production.  The  State  government's 
cash  return  has  been  some  $66  million,  in- 
cluding some  $54  million  in  bonus  payments 
from  the  industry  for  the  right  to  drill  wild- 
cat wells,  several  of  which  have  been  worth- 
less dry  holes. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan  declared  here  last 
night  that  oil  and  gas  would  be  the  State's 
"peak  revenue  producers."     He  added: 

"What  we've  seen  now  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket." 

Governor  Egan  and  Samuel  F.  Bowlby, 
vice  president  of  Shell  Oil  in  charge  of  ex- 
ploration and  production  in  the  western 
States,  spoke  here  at  the  Anchorage  West- 
ward Hotel  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  It  was  Alaska's  "sa- 
lute to  the  oil  industry." 

Mr.  Bowlby,  as  the  Industry  spokesman, 
used  restrained  language  but  confessed  he 
would  not  be  here  if  he  did  not  believe 
Alaska  would  really  have  a  major  oil  indus- 
try— "one  that  can  recover  Its  capital  invest- 
ment and  eventually  earn  a  profit." 

So  far  production  is  confined  to  the  Swan- 
son  River  and  the  Soldotna  Fields  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  where  the  Standard  OH 
Co.  of  California  now  has  completed  devel- 
opment as  the  c^;>erator  for  a  combine  in- 
cluding Richfield  and  other  companies. 
Some  60  wells  are  In  production,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
headed  by  Phil  R.  Holdsworth,  put  output  at 
some  25,000  barrels  a  day.  The  remalnmg 
reserves  are  estimated  at  100  million  barrels, 
making  It  a  major  field. 

In  the  Cook  Inlet  venture,  which  Mr. 
Bowlby  pictured  as  offering  the  most  diffi- 
cult drilling  conditions  in  the  world.  Shell 
has  tetuned  up  with  California  Standard  and 
Richfield. 

Six-knot  currents,  30-foot  tides  and  thick 
winter  ice  are  major  problems,  but  Mr.  Bowl- 
by said  a  drilling  platform  would  be  bxUlt 
next  year  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,000  from  which 
20  or  more  wells  could  be  drilled  dlrectlon- 
ally  to  selected  targets  in  the  550 -foot -thick 
oil  formation. 

"BvUlding  a  platform  in  ice,"  he  told  a 
news  conference,  "has  never  been  done  be- 
fore. It  is  a  new  caper,  but  our  intention 
is  to  work  on  a  round-the-clock  basis  all  jrear 
and  we  must  stock  the  platform  for  the 
period  when  ice  Is  present  to  a  depth  of  7 
to  10  feet.  As  many  platforms  will  be  buUt 
as  are  required." 

Mr.  Bowlby  said  that,  once  production  got 
underway,  a  pipeline  probably  would  be 
built  to  carry  the  oil  to  shore  "In  reasonable 
proximity  to  Standard's  refinery"  near  Kenai. 

"Oxir  beet  estimates,"  he  said  in  his  speech. 
"Indicate  it  wiU  be  19S«  before  we  transport 
any  oU  to  market  from  Middle  Ground  Shoal 
(Bite  ot  the  new  discovery  well) — 7  years  and 
more  than  $16  million  after  we've  started 
activity  in  this  one  area  of  Cook  Inlet." 


He  noted  that  the  oil  demands  of  six  West- 
ern states,  including  California,  totaled  about 
1  million  barrels  a  day,  with  the  figure  ris- 
ing to  1,800,000  barrels  by  1976.  More  than 
1,200,000  barrels  a  day  of  that  might  have 
to  be  imported. 

Neither  exploration  nor  drilling  has  been 
confined  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  Cook 
Inlet.  Charles  F.  Herbert.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Natural  Resoxirces,  said  at  Juneau 
that  Richfield  abandoned  a  hole  on  October 
17  in  the  Wide  Bay  area  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula after  falling  to  strike  oil  at  12,560  feet. 
This  was  not  far  from  where  Hvmible  Oil  hit 
a  dry  hole  a  few  years  ago  after  an  expend- 
iture of  some  $7  to  $8  million.  The  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  he  said,  was  down  to  Just  less  than 
11.000  feet  in  a  Sandy  River  site  in  the 
Aleutians,  with  no  report  of  oil  to  date,  but 
no  trouble  either. 

The  Pan-American,  Phillips,  Skelly,  and 
Sinclair  Oil  Cos.  have  been  working  to- 
gether in  the  Cook  Inlet  where  they  recently 
stopp>ed  a  long-burning  fire  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1  to  $8  million. 

Excited  interest  now  is  riveted  on  the 
Arctic  slope  where  the  Navy's  wartime  ex- 
ploration led  to  discovery  of  an  oil  field  at 
Umiat,  with  estimated  reserves  up  to  126 
million  barrels. 


UNWARRANTED   PAY   RAISE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  and  other  high-ranking 
Federal  officials. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
unless  the  pay  is  higher,  we  will  be  un- 
able to  get  qualified  men  to  fill  these  po- 
sitions. I  know  of  no  one  who  has  turned 
down  a  Federal  appointment  because  the 
pay  was  not  high  enough.  Nor  do  I  know 
of  anyone  who  would  not  run  for  Con- 
gress because  of  an  allegedly  inadequate 
salary. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill.  Instead  of 
proposing  more  gigantic  Federal  spend- 
ing, we  should  be  taking  positive  steps  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  restore 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
October  31  Issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
a  splendid  editorial  In  opposition  to  the 
pay  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  31,  1963] 
UNSCxtrpTTLous   Pat   Bill 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  making  a  big  grab  on  the  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  its  Members  with  the  bill 
for  raising  Government  salaries. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  reported  out  of 
committee,  provides  for  adding  $10,000  a  year 
to  the  current  figure  of  $23,600  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

It  also  would  raise  the  pay  of  1.8  mUllon 
Govertunent  workers,  with  husky  Increases 
going  to  Supreme  Covirt  Judges,  Cabinet 
members,  the  Vice  President,  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  agency  beads. 

The  bill,  especially  the  pert  which  would 
up  congressional  salaries,  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  promise  by  the  House  to 
hold  down  spending,  a  promise  it  made  when 
it  passed  the  tax -cut  bill. 

The  tax  cut  would  bring  about  a  $11  bil- 
lion deficit. 

Representative  Bugknz  Sim,  of  Kentucky, 
described  the  bill  well.  He  said  it  is  "un- 
scrupulous and  untimely." 


POLITICALLY  INSPIRED  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL  AND  FREEDOM  OP 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  pending 
in  the  other  Ixxiy  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
promise measure  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  watered  down  from  its  orig- 
inal version.  However,  compromise  or 
not,  it  still  treads  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  private  prop-  * 
erty  owner  to  pick  his  own  associates. 
Moreover,  in  many  respects,  the  bill  vio- 
lates the  Constitution  and  would  be  a 
further  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

There  has  appeared  recently  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  discussing  this  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  declared  that  it  is  politically  in- 
spired and  will  infringe  upon  more  rights 
than  it  purports  to  insure. 

David  Lawrence,  the  editor  of  XJB. 
News  &  World  Report,  pointed  out  that 
human  relations  is  a  matter  of  the  mind 
and  heart  and  not  the  subject  for  legis- 
lation. He  correctly  declares  that  free- 
dom of  association  is  essential  to  a  well- 
ordered  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to   be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Nov.  4, 
1963] 
Selection  or  Discbimination? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Assuming  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill 
establishing  the  equal  rights  of  citizens 
in  relation  to  businesses  of  a  public  nature, 
who  is  to  decide  when  customers  or  em- 
ployees are  fairly  selected  and  when  they  are 
discriminated  against? 

The  answer  usually  given  is  that  this  will 
be  left  to  the  courts. 

Shall  we  see  lawsuits,  therefore  every  time 
a  motel  owner  turns  away  a  Negro  appli- 
cant for  a  room  with  the  comment  that  the 
place  U  "aU  filled  up"  or  without  giving 
any  reason?  Shall  employers  and  their  per- 
sonnel staffs  be  dragged  into  court  and  cross- 
examined  as  to  why  they  hire  one  person  as 
against  another? 

Thirty  States  have  laws  btorlng  discrimina- 
tion in  public  accommodations.  But 
enforcement  is  difficult,  and  litigation  is 
often  expensive  for  aU  concerned. 

There  is  actually  nothing  in  the  com- 
merce clause  or  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress 
to  pass  any  law  prescribing  who  shall  or  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  restaurants  or  hotels 
or  offered  emplojrment  in  businesses  of  any 
kind.  But  so  strong  is  the  pressure  from  the 
poUtical  groups  which  see  such  legislation 
as  a  vote-getting  device  that  Congress  is 
being  pushed  today  into  passing  the  measure 
anyhow. 

Will  it  really  help  the  cause  of  those  who 
have  been  discriminated  agsdnst?  Thus  far, 
the  public  agitation  has  Influenced  some  per- 
sons who  have  been  indifferent  to  acts  of 
discrimination  to  take  another  Uxik  at  their 
practices.  But  the  picketing  and  the 
"marches'*  also  have  stirred  up  deep  resent- 
ments. The  advocates  of  strong  civil  rights 
laws  insist  that  the  agitation  process  may 
be  painful  but  that  prohibitory  laws,  in- 
stead of  mere  court  orders,  wUl  be  helpful 
in  the  long  run  to  their  cause. 

This,  however,  is  a  shortsighted  view. 
It's  more  of  a  rationalization  than  a  realistic 
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wamlnatloa  ot  p«ci  «Kperl«noe  wltta  socUl 
proMenu. 

Strtetty  on  prlnelple,  tiMre  to  theoretically 
no  reaaon  why  a  man  shoald  be  denied  a  Job 
by  reaaon  oX  bla  color  IX  be  la  aa  capable 
aa  a  white  applicant,  or  why  be  abould  be 
denied  hotel  acoommodatlona  solely  because 
of  race.  But  tble  theory  runs  up  apUnst 
another  baalc  principle — the  right  of  a  biisl- 
newwnan  to  choose  hla  cuatomers  or  bla  em- 
ployee* on  whatever  baala  he  wlahes. 

The  SO  States  which  have  antl-dUacrlmlna- 
tlon  lawa  on  their  statute  books  have  not 
been  able  to  wipe  out  discrimination,  and 
neither  will  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  able 
to  do  tt.  This  was  the  experience  with  the 
constitutional  aznendnMnt  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
National  prohibition  simply  oouldn't  be  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  law  officers  or  courts 
as  against  local  sentiment.  The  citizen 
couldn't  be  compelled  to  drink  only  what  the 
Ooremment  told  him  he  could  drink — non- 
aleohoUo  bererages.  Thla,  too,  was  publicized 
by  ehnrehmen  and  lawyers  as  a  "moral  Issue." 
After  13  years — during  which  law  enforce- 
ment generally  broke  down — the  Ckinstltu- 
tlon  was  amended  to  permit  the  States  to 
handle  the  problem  as  best  they  could. 

The  Nation  Is  going  through  another  such 
arista,  and  It  may  mean  years  of  strain  In 
law  enforcement  as  the  ^eideral  Oovernment 
tries  to  deal  with  the  mees  that  Is  bound  to 
be  created. 

Many  companies,  for  Instance,  which  have 
always  hired  some  Negroes  complain  that  in 
certain  categories  they  cannot  get  competent 
applicants.  Still  they  are  accused  of  dls- 
erlml nation  and  threatened  with  picketing. 

Agitation  In  a  worthy  cause  does  draw  at- 
tenUon  to  neglected  fields  of  legislation. 
But.  to  be  successful,  the  measures  must 
gain  the  compliance  of  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens— not  Imposed  by  coercion  but  won  by 
persxiaslon. 

"Freedom  of  association"  comes  when  In- 
dividuals win  their  way  by  their  own  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  their  capacity  to  mingle 
congenially  with  others  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect.  There  are  plenty  of  whites  who 
aren't  hired  and  who  are  turned  away  be- 
cause they  do  not  seem  personally  to  fit  Into 
a  particular  Job.  There  are  plenty  of  white* 
who  are  not  invited  to  other  people's  homes 
or  Into  clubs  because  today,  as  always,  hu- 
man beings  select  their  own  friends  and  as- 
sociates. Sometimes  the  process  of  selection 
InTolTea  an  injustice  or  unfairness.  But 
"freedom  of  asaociation"  Is  essential  to  a  well- 
ordered  society  and  will  not  be  repealed  by  a 
generalised  demand  for  equal  rights  to  Jobs 
or  In  public  acconunodatloru.. 

The  problem  of  the  futiuv  Is  to  preserve  the 
right  of  selection  while  at  the  same  time  all 
citizens  are  urged  to  let  their  conscience 
guide  them  away  from  acts  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  every  field. 

The  solution  to  present-day  controversies 
OB  cirll  rights  will  not  come  through  Fed- 
erml  lawi  as  court  orders.  It  can  come  only 
throogb  the  education  of  the  citizens  general- 
ly as  they  are  assured  of  the  right  of  selec- 
tton,  IrieapectlTc  of  color,  and  as  they  come 
to  recognize  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties which  go  with  that  same  right  of  selec- 
tion. 


(Fran  the  AtUnta  Joornal] 
A  TiaoBDT  OF  Bzzoifl 

Back  before  the  real  hot  weather  set  In. 
the  Kennedy  administration  proposed  a 
broad  clvn  rights  bill.  The  country  was  told 
Its  passage  would  be  a  pledga  of  full  citizen- 
ship to  the  Negro. 

Tnasmuch  aa  minority  groups  already  have 
sueh  pledges  under  the  law,  then  war*  som*. 
including  th*  Journal,  who  anaiyaad  th* 
bill  ••  poUticaL, 


It  was  suspected  the  President  was  more 
interested  in  rslectton  than  the  plight  of 
any  minority. 

The  hot  Buaunar.  th*  long,  dry  fall,  and 
debate  on  this  bill  hav*  Justified  this  point 
of  view. 

The  bUl  finally,  at  long  last,  has  come 
out  of  congressional  committee.  But  Its 
passage  tlirough  the  House  and  Senate  in 
time  for  the  elections  is  by  no  mt^An^  assured. 

More  time  may  prove  this  blU  a  boo- 
UMrang.  Conservatives  disapprove  of  it  as 
too  much  and  the  liberals  think  it  is  too 
little.  The  leaders  of  the  very  group  It  Is 
trying  to  please.  tlM  Negro,  are  divided  over  it. 

As  of  now  the  cause  of  orderly  progrees 
in  racial  relations  has  been  hurt  rather  than 
hel[>ed  by  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

As  of  now  the  set  of  attitudes  which  may 
result  in  a  white  bloc  vote  have  been  hard- 
ened by  this  action  of  the  adminlsUation, 
rather  than  softened. 

As  of  now,  those  heroes,  the  moderates 
of  good  will  of  both  races,  are  out  of  fashion 
as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

As  ot  now  the  political  wisdom  and  gen- 
eral sophistication  of  the  White  House  is 
suspect. 

As  of  now  the  whole  thing  locdcs  like  a 
terrible  mistake,  harming  those  it  was  sup- 
I>08ed  to  help  and  helping  no  one  at  all. 


THE  KORTH  CASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  In  the  November  3  Issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  there  appeared  a 
very  timely  article  entitled  "The  Korth 
Case."  The  article  was  written  by  Ar- 
thur Krock;  and  in  it  he  raises  some  very 
pertinent  points  concerning  the  question 
of  ethics  in  Gtovemment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  3,  1963] 
Ths  Kostr   Cass — Kknttsot's   Explanation 

or    T»x    Navt    fikcsKTAaT^    Rzsknation 

EZAtCINlB 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washinoton. — ^President  Kennedy  cs- 
preesed  a  desire  conunon  to  occupants  of  his 
office  whom  a  subordinate  has  embarrassed 
when  asked  at  his  news  conference  if  he 
thought  certain  letters  written  by  Navy  Sec- 
retary Korth  made  the  resignation  of  this 
official  "advisable"  and  if  the  President  had 
requested  it.  ~I  think."  he  replied,  "the 
letters  which  Mr.  Korth  and  I  exchanged 
are  the — explain  the  situation  aa  I  would 
like  to  see  it  explained." 

But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  choice 
of  words  was  inadvertent,  no  predecessor 
has  arrayed  himself  with  sueh  candor  on  the 
side  of  the  proposition  that  the  press  should 
not  explore  the  background  of  official  ex- 
planations of  events  in  Ooremment  tiiat.  on 
their  face  and  in  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, are  plaiitly  a  coverup  of  the  actual 
sltuatlan.  For  the  letters  the  President  re- 
ferred to  (which  were  not,  of  course,  tiie 
letters  tils  questioner  described)  are  excel- 
lent examplee  of  deUberate  concealment. 

Secretary  Korth's  October  il  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  President  gave  as  hta  only 
reason  the  need  "to  return  to  private  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  my  presaing  private  af- 
falrsw"  In  his  prompt  reply  (October  18) 
aorepting  the  resignation.  Mr.  Kennedy  made 
no  comment  on  the  reason  for  it  given  by 
Korth,  confining  his  composition  to  gener- 
aum—tiaa  deserved — praise  of  Uie  Secretary's 
"advancement  of  national  security  inter- 
eats."  and  said  thsae  had  put  "the  Nation 


in  your  debt."  Therefore,  the  explanation 
suppUed  by  this  exchange,  the  one  the 
President  said  he  "would  like  to  see"  deemed 
sufllcient.  stands  in  the  oOlcial  record  merely 
as  this: 

Secretary  Korth  resigned  only  because  the 
pressure  of  "private  affiairs"  overcame  his 
"dedicated  deaire"  to  continue  to  "support" 
the  "lecMlershlp  of  our  national  defense"  by 
the  Pre&ldent  and  Secretary  McNanuura. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  estimate  of  Korth's  service 
was  high  and  without  quaUflcation. 

If  the  press  iuui  accommodated  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  preference,  and  let  it  go  at 
that,  the  subject  would  not  have  been  re- 
vived by  a  question  later  in  the  news  con- 
ference. 

Perhaps  the  detailed  nature  of  this  second 
inquiry  persuaded  Mr.  Kennedy  he  must  go 
beyond  the  official  record  he  previously  had 
said  he  would  "like"  to  have  accepted  as  an 
adequate  explanation.  However,  go  beyond 
It  he  did,  condoning  in  words  a  breach  of  the 
ethics  to  which  he  pledged  his  administra- 
tion in  the  campaign  of  1960  that  he  had 
already  redeemed  in  action. 

SPKEDT  KXSIONATION 

As  soon  as  he  learned  of  Korth's  lapses 
from  this  code  of  official  ethics,  the  Preeldent 
conveyed  the  word  to  his  Navy  Secretary  that 
inunedlate  resignation  was  In  order.  In  so 
doing,  Mr.  Kennedy  acted  with  firmnees  and 
promptness  in  highly  favorable  contrast  to 
the  performances  of  two  previous  adminis- 
trations In  comparable  clrctunstances.  But 
by  his  words  at  the  press  conference  he 
strangely  diluted  his  very  creditable  deed. 

The  amount  of  the  subscription  to  TFX 
loan  to  General  Dynamics  by  the  bank  from 
which  Korth  had  come  to  public  office,  said 
the  President,  had,  after  all,  "been  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  as  bank  loans 
go;"  so  there  was  "nothing  Improper"  In  the 
Navy  Secretary's  jiartlclpatlon  In  the  deci- 
sion to  give  the  contract  to  General  Dy- 
namics. And,  as  for  Korthl  letters  on  Navy 
stationery.  Including  an  offer  to  the  bank  to 
Include  some  of  Its  "best  customers  •  •  •  in 
a  little  party"  on  the  Secretary's  official  yacht 
Sequoia,  the  President  dismissed  them  by 
saying:  'This  (TFX  affair)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  opinion  I  may  have  about  whether 
Mr.  Korth  might  have  written  more  letters 
and  been  busier  than  he  should  have  been 
in  one  way  or  another." 

WHITX  HOUSX  Al'l'lTUUS 

That  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  news  confer- 
ence comments  furnishes  only  another  lUus- 
tratlon  that  the  stern  ethical  attitude  of 
presidential  candidates  Is  prone  to  undergo  a 
softening  process  when  they  enter  the  White 
Hoxise. 

The  admirable  quality  in  President  Tru- 
man that  evoked  greater  intensity  in  his 
friendship  when  his  friends  got  themselves 
In  trouble  was  supplemented  by  his  fierce 
protective  Instinct  for  his  pcuty  when  some 
of  these  friends  got  his  administration  in 
trouble  too.  And  President  Elsenhower  long 
and  stubbornly  Justified  acoeptance  of  gifts 
by  Sherman  Adams  that  engendered  the 
public  disapproval  which  finally  persuaded 
Adams  he  was  seriously  injuring  the  Presi- 
dent by  retaining  Us  most  influential  White 
House  poet. 

On  Jims  18,  1959,  8  months  before  Adams' 
resignation.  Preeldent  daenhower  gave  a 
news  conference  his  views  on  the  ethical 
lasus  involved,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  pertinent  excerpts: 

"A  gift  Is  not  necessarily  a  bribe.  One  is 
evil,  the  othsr  la  a  tangible  expression  of 
friendship.  •  •  •  Anyone  who  knows  Sher- 
man Adams  has  n*ver  had  any  doubt  of  his 
personal  integrity  and  honesty.  •  •  •  But 
*  *  *  in  not  b*ing  sofiiclently  alert  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  th*  gifts  of  which  he  was 
a   recl|»isnt   could   b*  *  *  •  mislntsrpretsd 
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•  *  *  as  attemptt  to  Influence  his  poUtlcal 
actions  *  *  *  to  that  extent  he  was  •  •  • 
•imprudent.'  •  •  •  Personally,  I  respect  him 
because  of  his  personal  and  official  integrity. 
I  need  him." 

■THICAL  CLKAXANCK 

The  sponsors  o(  the  "shakedowns"  for 
presentation  portraits  to  Judges  and  cam- 
paign fimds  via  testimonial  dinners,  ete^ 
that  have  attained  a  peak  of  frequency  in 
Washington  ask  no  better  ethical  clearance 
than  this. 

At  Wittenberg  College,  October  17,  1960. 
Presidential  Candidate  Kennedy  promised 
that  If  elected  he  would  impose  "a  single, 
comprehensive  code  on  conflicts  of  interest 

*  *  *  drawing  a  clearer  line  between  pro- 
priety and  impropriety  •  •  •  protecting  the 
public  against  the  unethical  behavior.  •  •  • 
All  America  seeks  a  Oovernment  which  no 
man  holds  to  his  ovm  interest  •  •  •  The 
next  President  must  set  the  moral  tone,  and 
I  refer  not  only  to  hla  langxiage." 

This  was  the  part  of  tiie  pledge  which  iir. 
Kennedy  failed  to  serve  by  excusing  in  words 
the  official  actions  he  had  by  deed  certified 
as  inexcusable. 


"WATCH  THOSE  INTEREST  RATES," 
READERS  DIGEST  WARNS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent — November  1963 — issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  contains  an  excellent 
report  to  consumers  entitled  "Watch 
Those  Interest  Rates." 

I  certainly  a^ee. 

The  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
Production  and  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Baiiking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  bill  have  revealed  an  astounding 
range  of  abuses  in  the  area  of  consumer 
credit.  One  of  the  primary  problems — 
which  the  truth-in-lending  bill  would 
correct — is  that  consumers  are  not  aware 
of  what  credit  really  costs.  The  Reader's 
Digest  warns: 

When  you  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  movie 
ticket,  you  know  exactly  what  the  price  Is. 
Not  so  wh«n  you  "buy"  money.  The  cost  of 
consumer  credit  is  usually  disguised,  and  tha 
borrower  will  often  pay,  unwittingly,  a  stag- 
gering rate  of  interest. 

"nie  article  presents  some  typical  case 
histories  taken  from  our  truth -in-lend- 
ing hearings  which  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  difiSculties  that  the  average 
consumer  has  in  trying  to  use  credit  in- 
telligently when  the  costs  of  credit  are 
either  hidden  or  imderstated.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Reader's  Digest 
that—  I 

These  borrowers,  like  millions  of  others, 
were  victims  of  a  credit  system  that  is  a 
model  of  contrived  confusion — and  some- 
times deception.  Enormous  sums  are  in- 
volved. Consumer  debt  last  year  amounted 
to  about  963  billion;  $13  out  of  every  «100 
in  after- tax  personal  income  went  to  pay 
Installment  loans.  How  much  of  that  outlay 
represented  overcltarges  is  anyone's  guess. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
warning  on  credit  costs  should  be  issued 
just  before  the  Christmas  buying  season 
when  the  consumer's  resistance  is  prob- 
ably at  the  lowest  ebb.  I  urge  everyone 
who  Is  Interested  in  the  cost  of  credit  to 
read  this  article.  It  describes  the  vari- 
ous tricks  and  gimmicks  that  are  used 
by  lenders  and  sellers  to  keep  the  con- 
OIX ISM 


sumer  in  the  dark  about  Interest  rates 
and  finance  charges.  It  exposes  the  kick- 
back racket  that  many  lenders  and  dur- 
able goods  dealers  engage  in  to  gouge 
the  consumer. 

I  commend  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
printing  this  report  to  consumers.  I  feel 
confident  that  millions  of  consumers  will 
now  use  credit  more  Intelligently,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  wUI  be  saved  from 
financial  difficulties  resulting  from  cred- 
it gouging. 

Moreover,  I  hope  that  this  expose  of 
credit  abuses  will  galvanize  public  sup- 
port for  the  truth-in-lending  bill  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  powerful 
lending  lobby  that  is  so  Utterly  opposing 
any  legislation  to  require  the  full  dis- 
closure of  consimier  credit  costs. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  screams  of  an- 
guish from  the  high  rate  lending  frater- 
nity which  probably  will  be  uttered,  wHl 
not  deter  Reader's  Digest  from  printing 
other  equally  informative  and  educa- 
tional reports  to  cfmsumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  November 
1963  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  maga- 
zine entitled  "Watch  Those  Interest 
Rates"  be  printed  in  Its  entirely  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai), 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Reader's  Digest,  November  1963] 

WRxif    You    BoBBOw,    Wbew    Ton    Bur — 

Watch   Tross   IirrxxEsr  Ratxs 

(By  Irwin  Roes) 

When  you  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  movie 
ticket,  you  know  exactly  what  the  price  is. 
Not  so  when  you  "buy"  money.  The  cost 
of  consumer  credit  is  usually  dlsgxilsed,  and 
the  borrower  will  often  pay,  unwittingly,  a 
staggering  rate  of  interest,  as  these  citizens 
discovered: 

A  Federal  employee  In  New  Mexico  bought 
a  television  set  for  $285.55.  When  he  asked, 
he  was  cheerfully  told  he  could  pay  for  it 
at  the  rate  of  "about  $14  per  month."  Since 
not  a  word  was  said  about  interest,  credit  or 
finance  charges,  he  assumed  the  installment 
arrangement  was  simply  a  courtesy  extend- 
ed by  the  dealer.  Over  the  course  of  10 
months  he  paid  $147.90.  Only  then,  l«wfc^»»f 
at  the  paper  he'd  signed,  did  he  discover 
that  he  still  owed  $309.23 — so  he  had  been 
charged  $67i>7  to  finance  the  purchase.  Ths 
annual  interest  rate  came  to  more  than  33 
percent — a  rate  which,  If  indulged  in  fre- 
quently, would  bankrupt  him. 

A  mechanic  in  Texas  bought  $1,813.80 
worth  of  household  fximiture,  for  which  he 
made  a  down  payment  of  $36130,  and  con- 
tracted to  pay  86  monthly  installments  of 
$56.34  each.  Only  after  he  was  unable  to 
meet  aU  his  obligations  did  he  stop  to  figiire 
out  that  the  furniture  was  costing  him 
$477  it4  in  finance  charges — a  true  annual 
rate  of  19.4  percent. 

A  clerk-typist  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in 
need  of  money  because  of  a  family  iUness, 
borrowed  $1,000  from  a  bank.  Her  other 
debts  made  it  difficult  to  repay.  So,  just  to 
meet  installmsnts  on  the  loan,  she  obtained 
another  loan — thus  paying  extra  interest  on 
money  to  iMiy  Interest.  In  a  few  months,  in 
a  series  of  Peter-to-Paul  opwstions,  she  snd- 
ed  up  with  three  bank  loans  totaling  $3X>00, 
a  finance  ocxnpany  loan  of  $800,  and  some 
$800  in  other  obligations.  Her  local  credit 
union,  to  which  she  took  her  trouble*. 
starUed  her  by  calculattng  that  she  was  pay- 


ing credit  charges  at  the  rate  of  weU  over 
40  psroent  a  year. 

These  borrowers.  Uks  millions  of  others, 
were  victims  of  a  credit  system  that  is  a 
model  of  contrived  confusion — and  some- 
times deception.  Sncrmous  siuns  are  in- 
volved. Consumer  debt  last  year  amounted 
to  alx3ut  $63  billion;  $13  out  of  every  $100 
in  after-tax  personal  income  went  to  pay  in- 
staUment  loans.  How  much  of  that  outlay 
represented  overcharges  is  anyone's  guess. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  sny  consumer 
seeking  credit  today  needs  a  detective's  per- 
sistence and  a  mathematician's  skiU  to  de- 
termine what  he  actuaUy  pays  in  interest. 
The  traditional  way  of  staling  ths  cost  of 
credit  is  in  terms  of  ths  annual  interest 
rate — the  custom  In  busincas  and  in  home 
mortgages.  In  consumer  credit,  however, 
lenders  frequently  us*  slick  techniques  to 
make  the  cost  of  borrowing  seem  cheap. 
There  are  five  nuiin  methods: 

The  add-on:  A  bank  may  offer  a  loan  at 
the  cost  of,  say,  $6  per  $100 — adding  the 
interest  charge  right  away  onto  the  princi- 
pal, which  is  then  repaid  In  13  monthly  in- 
stallments. This  sounds  like  6  percent  an- 
nual interest.  ActuaUy  it  is  about  11.68. 
Because  the  borrower  la  steadily  paying  tt 
off,  the  average  amount  of  his  loan  over  the 
course  of  the  year  is  only  about  8(0;  yet  he 
pays  out  a  full  $6  interest  on  $100. 

The  discount:  In  this  case,  the  interest 
rtiarge  of  $6  per  $100  is  deducted  when  ths 
loan  is  made,  so  the  borrower  receives  only 
$94.  He's  being  charged  86  not  oo  a  full 
8100  but  <m  only  884,  in  addition  to  paying 
interest  cm  parts  of  the  loan  after  they  havs 
been  repaid.  Thus  he  pays  even  a  bit  mor* 
for  his  money  than  th*  borrower  who  gets  a 
comparable  add-on  charge. 

Monthly  rate:  Small-loan  companies  often 
quote  interest  rates  of  1 14  to  3  >^  percent — per 
month.  Sach  rates  nukke  borrowing  sound 
very  cheap.  Customers  farg*t  that,  whUe 
the  rate  is  quoted  by  the  month,  the  loan  is 
usually  for  a  year  or  more.  To  figure  the  trti* 
annual  rate,  multiply  by  13;  it  win  rmnfs 
from  18  percent  to  42  percent. 

Department  store*  levy  a  aerTlce  charge  of. 
say  1%  percent  per  month  on  "revolving 
credit"  charge  accoimts.  "Service  charge" 
sounds  more  trifilng  than  "interest  rate."  and 
many  customers  have  no  idea  that  they  are 
really  paying  18-percent  interest  for  the  con- 
venience of  charging. 

No  interest  rate  quoted  at  all:  Here  the 
seller  merely  indicates  the  else  of  the  down- 
payment  and  of  the  installments  to  be  paid 
for  13,  34,  or  80  months.  The  total  credit 
cost,  in  a  lump-Biun  figure,  may  or  may  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Loading  the  contract:  The  credit  charge  is 
Infiated  by  extras — investigation  fees,  proc- 
eeslng  charges,  service  charges,  high  jrreml- 
moB  for  Insurance  (even  though  the  bor- 
rower may  already  have  insurance  that  would 
cover  the  loan).  Many  of  these  fees  are 
merely  disguised  Interest  charges. 

By  no  means  are  all  lenders  out  to  fleece 
the  consumer.  Many  avoid  mention  of  an- 
nual Interest  rates  because  of  the  widespread 
public  Impression  that  more  than  6  percent 
a  year  is  usurious,  a  belief  that  traces  back 
to  medieval  church  doctrine.  When  home 
mortgage  credit  became  widely  available  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  ethical  lenders 
held  to  the  historical  fair  rate  of  6  percent. 
Btrt  as  Edward  Gudeman,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  points  out,  "Under  the 
conditions  applying  to  a  modem  Installment 
credit  system,  the  Idea  of  only  a  e-percent 
credit  charge  is  s  myth,  and  the  public 
should  be  aware  of  tt.  Consumers  should 
know  the  true  cost  of  credit." 

Fc»^  a  $10,000  mortgage.  6-p«rcent  annual 
Interest  or  less  can  be  a  reasonable  limit—' 
because  a  building  Is  offfered  as  collateral, 
and  because  the  loan  Is  larse  in  relation  to 
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the  bank's  xlmtnlntnttlve  costs.  But  In  In- 
stallment locms  of  only  a  few  hunclred  dollars 
(Often  with  no  collateral),  the  expenses  In- 
volved In  extending  credit  are  relatively  high. 
For  one  tblng,  the  merchant  must  borrow  his 
money  from  a  bank,  often  paying  5  percent 
or  more.  Then  he  has  the  costs  of  credit  in- 
vestigation, bookkeeping,  billing:  sometimes 
of  dunning  his  customers  or  hiring  a  collec- 
tion agency:  al^o.  he  has  an  occasional  un- 
collectible account.  When  all  these  expenses 
are  taken  Into  consideration,  a  charge  of 
13  percent  a  year — or  more — Is  by  no  means 
unreasonable.  The  customer,  however,  has  a 
right  not  to  be  kept  In  the  dark;  he  should 
know  what  he  Is  really  paying. 

Automobile,  furniture,  and  home  appliance 
financing  seem  to  provide  particular  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary.  The  finance  company  fur- 
nishes the  dealer  with  several  rate  books, 
with  ascending  charges,  the  Justification  be- 
ing that  some  customers  are  poorer  risks 
than  others.  However,  In  States  where  the 
law  Is  lax.  unscrupulous  dealers  merely  select 
the  highest  rate  the  customer  seems  likely  to 
pay.  Later,  part  of  the  credit  charge  may  be 
kicked  back  by  the  finance  company  to  the 
dealer;  the  higher  the  rate,  the  bigger  the 
kickback. 

Testifying  about  this  practice  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  in  1960,  John  L.  O'Brien,  of  the 
Better  Biislness  Bureau  of  Greater  St.  Louis, 
produced  a  set  of  rate  charts  bearing  the  code 
numbers  7-06.  7-160.  7-163.  These  figures 
•ignifled  that  the  finance  company  retained 
$7  per  9100  locuaed  to  the  customer,  and,  de- 
pending on  which  chart  was  used,  kicked 
back  •06,  #150,  or  $163  per  $1,000  to  the 
dealer. 

Even  banks  have  been  known  to  kick  back 
to  dealers.  Herbert  E.  Cheever,  vice  presl- 
d«nt  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brook- 
ings. 8.  Oak.,  testified  to  a  typical  kickback 
oaae  in  which  an  automobile  decUer  sent  to 
a  bank  a  cxistomer  who  needed  a  91.300  locui. 
The  bank  charged  the  buyer  9230  In  finance 
fees  over  a  3 -year  period,  and  mailed  the 
dealer  a  #44  check  for  bringing  In  the  busl- 


The  Imprudent  buyer  may  also  be  lured  by 
ads  which  offer  "no  downpajrment."  And 
he  may  find  himself  signing  two  loan  agree- 
ments, one  to  provide  the  cash  for  the 
normal  downpayment  and  the  other  fc»'  the 
balance  of  his  debt.  Both  loans  have  to  be 
paid  off  slmultaneoxisly,  at  rates  that  often 
run  from  30  to  60  percent. 

Once  enmeshed  In  this  kind  of  borrowing, 
the  customer  often  finds  no  cheap  escape. 
Sometimes,  If  he  decides  to  pay  off  the  loan 
before  Its  term  ends,  he  is  faced  with  an  ex- 
cessive payoff  rate  designed  to  deter  him 
from  doing  It.  Small  loan  companies,  par- 
ticularly, try  to  keep  the  customer  In  debt. 
As  one  outfit  candidly  explained  In  a  staff 
memorandum.  "Keep  In  mind  that  when  any 
customer  settles  his  account  in  full  and  does 
not  refinance,  we  are  In  the  same  position  as 
a  depcu-tment  store  whose  customer  settles 
his  bill  and  stops  making  purchases." 

Many  borrowers  are  careless;  they  sign 
blank  contracts,  fall  to  ask  the  most  ele- 
mentary questions,  neglect  to  read  the  fine 
print.  Credit  costs  are  quoted  In  so  many 
different  ways,  however,  that  even  the  pru- 
dent have  difficulty  making  realistic  compari- 
sons. Who  can  easily  tell  wtiether  it  U 
cheaper  to  take  an  add-on  rate  of  $6  per 
$100  from  a  bank,  cw  a  1<4  percent  per  month 
rate  from  a  small  loan  company,  or  a  (300 
down.  $40  a  month  deal  from  a  furniture 
dealer? 

Senator  Paxti.  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  has 
attempted  to  provide  a  standard  method  of 
credit  labeling  to  make  price  comparisons 
meaningful,  through  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill. 
Cosponsored  by  19  other  Senators,  the  bill 
requires  that  lenders  state  finance  charges 
in  two  different  ways — in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  also  ss  a  simple  annual  rate.  The  in- 
formation Is   to  be   given  to  customers  in 


writing  before  the  transaction  is  closed. 
Thus,  the  custon^r  can  tell  at  a  glance  the 
exact  cost  of  the  credit  he  Is  bujrlng. 

The  Douglas  bill  does  not  regulate  credit 
or  outlaw  any  of  the  various  ways  credit  Is 
now  priced.  It  is  simply  a  full -disclosure 
bill.  Its  effect  will  be  that  when  a  bank 
quotes  a  $6  per  $100  discount  rate,  it  will 
also  have  to  Inform  the  borrower  that  this 
Is  an  annual  rate  of  11.58  percent.  Simi- 
larly, a  department  store  will  have  to  state 
that  its  monthly  service  charge  of  1>4  pc~ 
cent  is  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  interest 
rate  of  18  percent. 

The  bill  has  won  the  fervent  support  of 
credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
consumer  groups  and  trade  unions.  Oppo- 
sition has  come  from  retailers'  associations, 
auto  dealers,  small-loan  companies.  The 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  supports  the  bill,  though  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  opposes  it.  Some 
opponents  fear  it  would  scare  away  custom- 
ers. More  likely,  full  dlsclosiu-e  would  cause 
Interest  rates  to  become  more  competitive, 
and  to  fall  somewhat  as  customers  shop 
around. 

In  the  event  that  such  full  dlsclosxire  be- 
comes law.  the  public  will  have  to  overcome 
its  unrealistic  notion  that  6  percent  is  the 
celling  for  a  "fair"  annual  interest  rate.  On 
small  loans,  repaid  in  installments  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  no  bank,  finance  com- 
pany or  retail  merchant  can  charge  a  true  an- 
nual rate  of  6  percent  and  break  even — let 
alone  make  a  decent  profit.  In  this  area, 
true  Interest  rates  of  9,  10,  13  percent  and 
even  lilgher  are  by  no  means  extortionate. 

There  are  steps  which  the  prudent  bor- 
rower can  always  take  to  protect  himself. 
He  should  read  every  contract  carefully  be- 
fore signing,  and  make  his  own  calculation 
of  credit  charges.  He  can  shop  around  for 
the  best  deal;  comparisons  will  generally  re- 
veal that  banks  or  credit  unions  provide  the 
lowest  credit  rates.  And  he  should  always 
remember  that,  in  the  fantasy  world  of  credit 
advertising,  the  cheapest  sounding  deal  can 
sometimes  be  the  most  expensive. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  HJl.  7885.  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Allott 

Clark 

Hart 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Hartke 

BarUett 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Bayh 

C\UtlB 

Hickenlooper 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

HtU 

Bible 

Dodd 

Holland 

BofKs 

Dominlck 

Hruska 

Brewster 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Burdick 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kllender 

Jackson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

Johnston 

Cannon 

Pong 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Carlson 

Pulbrlght 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Case 

Oore 

Keating 

Church 

Omening 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Morton 

Simpson 

Lausche 

Mofls 

Smathers 

Long,  Mo. 

Mundt 

Smith 

Long,  La. 

Muskle 

Sparkman 

Magnuaon 

Nelson 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Neuberger 

Talmadge 

McCarthy 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

McCleUan 

Pell 

Tower 

McOovem 

Proxmlre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Williams,  Del. 

Mechem 

Rlbtcoff 

Yar  borough 

Metcalf 

Robertson 

Toung,  N  Dak 

MlUer 

RuaseU 

Toung,  Ohio 

Monroney 

SaltonsUU 

Morse 

Scott 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Wycnning 
[Mr.  McOee],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
TZRs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Enclk]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bknnitt],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rtim  is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der] to  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment,  on 
page  40.  line  10.  to  strike  out  "$175,000.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$100,000,000." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  obvious  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  in  far  more  serious  trouble 
than  it  has  been  in  many  years.  The 
reasons  for  the  resistance  to  the  program 
in  Congress  can  be  found  in  a  careful 
examination  of  the  debate  which  has 
been  occurring  in  the  Senate  during  the 
past  few  days. 

An  excellent  summation  of  those  rea- 
sons, having  to  do  primarily  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  tradition- 
ally supported  the  foreign  aid  program, 
but  who  are  now  taking  part  in  the  effort 
to  modify  It — to  eliminate  the  indefen- 
sible excesses  which  have  become  a  part 
of  it.  is  contained  in  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Tully,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Twin  Falls  Times-News,  of 
my  own  State,  on  July  30,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MODITTINC    FOKXICN     Am 

(By  Andrew  TuUy) 

Washinoton,  October  30. — President  Ken- 
nedy's foriegn  aid  program  Is  In  trouble  in 
Congress  because  of  a  revolt  by  the  very  men 
who  always  have  championed  the  concept — 
the  liberals. 

Because  of  this  revolt,  the  President  will 
have  to  use  all  his  Influence  and  power  of 
patronage  to  get  as  much  as  $3.5  billion  for 
the  program  for  fiscal  1064 — a  billion  less  ^ 
than  he  requested.  The  House  already  has 
chopped  a  billion  off  the  authorization  bill, 
and  the  program  still  has  to  go  through  the 
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grinder  of  final  appropriation  votes  in  both 
Chambers. 

For  a  Democratic  President,  It  Is  not  com- 
forting to  realise  that  the  fight  against  for- 
eign aid  is  being  led  by  other  Democrats  in 
the  Senate — Peaitx  Chxtbch,  o<  Idaho,  Watitb 
MoBSE.  ot  Oregon,  MjimLT  Ooum,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  EaMXST  QBuxNiMa,  of  Alaska.  But 
the  aioswer  to  their  opposition  is  that  after 
all  these  years  they  have  become  Impatient 
and  frustrated  with  a  program  that  threatens 
to  go  on  forever. 

DOLES     rot     107     NATIONS 

Although  the  world  presumably  is  In  better 
economic  shape  than  It  was  Just  after  World 
War  II,  our  foreign  aid  statistics  don't  show 
It.  Uncle  Sam  is  still  doling  out  dollars  to 
107  countries,  and  Is  continuing  to  subsidize 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  military  budgets  of 
even  the  relatively  wealthy  nations.  Japan 
got  $70.6  million  in  military  aid  in  fiscal 
1962,  the  United  Kingdom  got  $21.2  million, 
Italy  $70.7  million,  and  little  Denmark  $44.4 
million.  Prance,  where  De  Gaulle  has  been 
threatening  to  go  It  alone,  got  $5  miUlon. 

If  peace  should  break  out,  military  aid 
presumably  can  be  cut  or  eliminated,  but 
other  aid  smacks  of  the  eternal.  Senator 
GauENiNG  cites  the  case  that  "In  the  year 
2003  In  Greece  our  Bmbassy  will  still  be  pass- 
ing on  loan  agreements  for  petroleum  storage 
facilities,  serrtee  stations,  appliance  manu- 
facturing faclUtles,  and  the  like." 

GIFTS,     NOT     LOANS 

These  liberals  also  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  financially  unrealistic  in  its  tendency 
to  concentrate  on  outright  grants  rather 
than  loans.  Europe  could  be  paying  us 
back  the  money  It  received  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  If  that  money  had  been  In  the 
form  of  loans,  and  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  would  not  now  pose  such  a  grave 
problem. 

But  even  when  Uncle  Sam  has  doled  out 
his  substance  In  the  form  of  loans,  he  has 
remained  a  Santa  Claus.  Most  of  the  loans 
are  made  on  a  40-y«M-  repayment  basis,  with 
interest  rates  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  1 
percent,  and  with  no  firm  Inslstance  on 
principal  repayments.  In  contrast,  the  So- 
viet Union  never  lends  money  at  less  than 
2  percent. 

BLOCKS     EBECTXD 

Senator  Prank  Lattbchx,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  setting  a  minimum  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest  rate  tot  the  first 
5  years  and  a  minimum  of  2  percent  for  the 
next  30  years,  with  a  maximum  35-yeaj  re- 
payment period.  Church  has  won  approval 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  a  ban  on  further  grants-in-aid  to  self- 
sufficient  countries.  And  the  committee  also 
has  adopted  an  amendment  by  Oorx  which 
would  place  a  $100  ullllon  ceiling  on  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  any  project  abroad. 

All  these  repair  Jobs  on  the  program  make 
sense.  In  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States.  And  Kennedy  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  these  liberals  who 
In  the  past  have  rlsfced  disfavor  at  home  by 
their  support  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  these  men 
who  wUl  save  the  program  from  the  meat  ax 
if  the  administration  wUl  let  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  phase  of  foreign  aid 
that  I  beliere  deserves  strong  commen- 
dation, and  that  is  the  program  In  tropi- 
cal Africa,  which  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
2  or  3  years  ago.  At  that  time,  many 
African  countries  had  already  achieved 
Independence.  Some  others  were  mov- 
ing toward  independence,  and  the  prep- 
arations were  then  well  underway.  The 
Government  of  this  country  faced  a  very 
special  challenge  in  detertnlnlng  what 


role  the  United  States  was  to  play  in 
helping  those  countries  along  the  road  to 
stability  and  freedom  as  independent 
states. 

I  believe  the  record  which  has  been 
written  in  the  intervening  period  has 
been  highly  constructive.  It  demon- 
strates how  foreign  aid  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage. 

Apart  from  industrial  Europe,  those  of 
us  who  have  observed  the  foreign  aid 
program  most  closely,  who  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have  seen 
much  evidence  that  the  program  has 
proved  effective  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  Is  the  most  modest,  where 
we  have  relied  chiefly  upon  technical 
assistance,  the  use  of  surplus  food,  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  even  though  these  pro- 
grams represent  the  least  costly  part  of 
foreign  aid  in  general. 

We  have  grown  to  suspect  that  money 
is  often  wasted  on  large  and  expensive 
projects  in  countries,-'  where  the  size  of 
our  investment  cannot  be  reasonably  re- 
lated to  our  real  national  Interest. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  well  to  say  a  few 
words  of  praise  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
Africa,  where  principles  have  been  fol- 
lowed which  commend  themselves  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  second 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  said  in  regard  to  certain 
countries.  In  an  Inspection  trip  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  when  I  studied 
the  program  in  10  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  foimd  that  in  3  of  them  the 
program  was  admirably  administered 
and  working  well.  My  recommendation 
was  that  it  should  not  merely  be  sus- 
tained at  its  existing  level,  but  increased. 
Those  two  countries,  for  reasons  which 
I  gave  in  my  report,  were  Jordan  and 
Tunisia. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  say- 
ing is  that  we  diould  be  more  selective 
and  that  we  should  pick  out  the  countries 
where  the  program  has  a  good  chance  of 
working,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to 
work  with  us,  and  where  the  general 
principles  outlined  by  President  Kennedy 
are  being  followed.  I  have  held  that 
view  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
5  years  ago.  My  hope  is  that  as  a  result 
of  the  current  debate  we  shall  be  able 
to  eliminate  some  countries  where  the 
money  is  being  wasted  and  is  not  being 
well  administered.  If  we  do  that,  we 
shall  have  a  much  better,  more  workable 
program. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  sympathise  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said.  I  am  aware  of  his  ex- 
cellent report.  I  believe  the  application 
of  the  program  in  Africa  is  a  good  case 
history  of  how  foreign  aid  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  advantage.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  should  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  the  program  in  this 
region  of  the  world. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact 
that  it  is  ironic  that  the  revolt  against 
foreign  aid  should  come  to  a  climax  un- 
der a  President  who  has  done  more  than 


any  other  to  reorganize  the  program.  He 
has  placed  it  within  one  agency,  and  has 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Bell, 
who,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  ablest  Di- 
rector yet.  It  is  doubly  ironic  that  it 
should  come  under  a  President  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  most  important 
innovation  in  foreign  aid  that  has  oc- 
curred since  President  Truman's  famous 
point  4  plan  inaugurated  technical  as- 
sistance, years  ago.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  which  has  been  a 
Kennedy  triumph  and  has  demonstrated 
that  it  Is  possible  to  reach  other  coun- 
tries on  a  people-to-people  basis.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  probably  done  more  to 
improve  good  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  In  the  vmderdeveloped  world  than 
any  other  phase  of  foreign  aid. 

So  I  stress  that  the  reasons  for  this 
revolt,  if  Indeed  it  should  be  called  a  re- 
volt, have  little  to  do  with  the  President, 
who  is  to  be  commended  for  the  initia- 
tive he  has  shown  both  in  establishing 
the  Peace  Corps  and  in  placing  the  man- 
agement of  the  AID  program  in  such 
competent  hands.  Rather,  the  reasons 
are  cumulative  in  character.  "Hiey  ex- 
tend back  over  the  years.  They  repre- 
sent a  gathering  impatience  and  frus- 
tration in  Congress,  due  to  the  inability 
of  Congress  in  preceding  years  to  effect 
needed  reforms  in  this  program,  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  better  touch  with  reality, 
to  eliminate  excesses,  and,  indeed,  to 
strike  from  the  program  portions  that 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  sloughed 
off  by  the  administrators  themselres. 

The  very  fact  that  In  1962  we  were  giv- 
ing aid,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  lOT 
recipient  countries,  only  8  fewer  than 
there  are  In  the  whole  world,  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  indicates  the  degree  of  the 
failure  of  the  administrators  ever  to  put 
an  end  to  aid  programs  once  commenced, 
even  in  countries  ttiat  have  long  since 
become  sdf-sufiBdent  and  aWe  fully  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  seen  fit,  this 
year,  to  adopt  an  amendment  whleh  I 
myself  proposed,  and  have  worked  hard 
for  over  the  past  2  or  S  years,  an  amend- 
ment that  would  prohibit  further  grants 
erf  aid  to  economically  self-sufBcient 
countries,  located  in  Western  Europe  and 
inchiding  Japan,  where  we  were  granting 
some  $400  million  in  military  aasistatM^ 
as  late  as  1962.  This  sunendment  means 
that  we  can  b^in  to  t«m  off  some  of 
the  spigots  that  hare  been  opened  in 
the  American  foreign  aW  barrel,  that  we 
can  begin  to  focus  the  iM'ogram  on  re- 
gions of  the  world  where  It  is  reaBy 
needed,  and  ^us  put  an  end  to  the  sub- 
sidization of  countries  that  have  long 
been  able  to  take  care  of  th«nselve« — in- 
deed, countries  that  are  now  enjoying 
levels  of  prosperity  vmprecedented  In 
their  history. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  many  places  I  am  high  In  my  praise 
of  not  only  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  about  which  he  spoke, 
but  of  a  good  many  other  amendments 
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he  has  offered.  I  congratxilate  him 
again.  I  was  proud  to  suivort  him 
there,  and  I  am  proud  to  support  him 
here. 

I  wish  to  Join  him  In  the  comments 
he  has  made  in  regard  to  this  bill  as 
they  affect  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  any  of  us  who  do  not 
agree  with  all  parts  of  the  bill  will  be 
represented,  as  the  Senator  has  put  it, 
as  being  in  some  kind  of  revolt.  But 
we  are  not  revolting  against  the  Presi- 
dent. To  the  contrary,  we  consider  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  President;  otherwise  we  would  not 
be  doing  it.  We  happen  to  believe  that 
the  amendments  we  are  seeking  to  have 
adopted  would  strengthen  the  bill,  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
President  In  carrying  out  a  sound  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  what  I 
mean.  When  the  time  comes,  we  shall 
be  offering  amendments  that  will  seek 
to  reduce  aid  to  Europe,  because  many  of 
us  feel  there  Is  no  Justification  for  a 
continuation  of  the  aid  we  are  giving 
to  Europe.  We  believe  that  if  our 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  diplomatic 
arm  of  the  President  will  be  greatly 
stresigthened  in  his  negotiations  in 
Europe,  in  connection  with  NATO.  It 
should  be  clear  to  everyone — if  it  is  not, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why — that 
NATO  needs  to  be  revised,  NATO  needs 
to  be  reformed,  NATO  needs  to  be  re- 
adjusted to  the  economic  realities  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  Those 
eooDomlc  realities  I  have  made  per- 
fectly clear.  We  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  expenditures  we  are 
now  making  for  Europe.  There  should 
be  a  cutoff. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  said  that 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  sav- 
ings that  would  be  made  In  Europe  and 
qDend  them  for  ecommic  aid  in  xmder- 
devel<H>ed  areas  of  the  world  where  there 
la  a  great  need  for  us  to  save  millions 
of  peoi»le  from  going  over  to  commu- 
nism. Would  that  weaken  the  Presi- 
dent? It  would  strengthen  his  position 
as  the  leader  <tf  American  foreign  policy. 

But  I  offer  one  comment,  in  case  the 
Sauitor  does  not  suggest  it:  There  are 
partisans  who  seem  to  think  that  even 
though  we  may  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  the  President,  we  should  nevertheless 
go  akHig  with  a  wrong  policy.  That  I 
wUl  never  do.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
support  my  President  or  to  support  my 
constituents.  I  have  no  doubt — in  fact. 
I  know — that  the  President  would  not 
cast  the  same  votes  that  I  am  casting  on 
some  of  these  amendments;  but  I  also 
say  that  if  the  people  believe  the  Presi- 
dent would  east  the  opposite  vote  to 
every  vote  that  I  wiU  cast  on  the  bill,  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  say  more.  I 
think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Indeed,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  I  c<»nmend  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  to  the  effort,  not 
to  gut  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  to 
reform  the  foreign  aid  program.  If  it  is 
not  reformed  while  there  is  still  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  a  period  of  reaction 
will  set  in.  The  pendulum  will  swing 
back.  If  the  American  people  finally  feel 


that  they  arc  paying  extravagantly  for 
a  program  they  can  no  longer  support, 
they  will  rise  up  In  such  a  way  that  Con- 
gress will  ultimately  strike  it  down  com- 
pletely, and  thus  deprive  the  President  of 
an  essential  tool  that  he  needs  for  the 
direction  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
our  contemporary  world. 

Reform  is  our  purpose.  I  believe  that, 
in  the  highest  sense,  we  serve  the  real 
need  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  if  it  is 
to  be  sustained  through  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  IdsJio  srleld? 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  remarks  on 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  As  much  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  body,  he  has 
given  long  and  searching  study  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  aid.  I  was  happy  to 
join  the  Senator  when  he  presented  his 
amendment  to  terminate  aUd  to  advanced 
countries,  countries  which  have  com- 
pletely recovered  from  war  devastation — 
primarily  European  countries  and  Japan. 
I  was  delighted  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  accepted  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  in  many 
places  in  the  world  we  are  using  our 
resources  to  the  maximum  advantage  of 
this  country,  by  doing  for  underdeveloped 
countries  the  things  that  are  needed  to 
enable  them  to  become  independent  and 
free,  and  not  dependent  upon  and  subject 
to  the  pressiu-es  and  whims  of  other  great 
powers. 

As  I  understand  our  foreign  policy,  it 
is  to  create  a  world  of  free  and  in- 
dependent nations,  each  with  its  own 
interests  to  defend,  and  provide  them 
with  enough  economic  viability  and 
enough  national  defense  to  enable  this 
to  be  done.  I  think  we  have  made  great 
strides  toward  that  goal. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Senator 
that  we  must  refine  and  Improve  the 
bill.  My  only  hope  is  that  in  the  time 
we  have  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  considering  the  close,  two-  or  three- 
margin  votes,  we  do  not  so  scramble  the 
bill  that  we  shall  have  accomplished  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  the  Sena- 
tor was  talking  about,  namely,  ultimately 
destroying  the  aid  program.  I  agree 
that  there  must  be  improvement;  and  I 
believe  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  im- 
proving the  bill  before  us.  I  hope  that 
we  can  finally  conclude  with  a  bill  that 
will  permit  the  program  to  continue  un- 
der the  excellent  leadership  that  is  now 
being  given  by  the  Director  of  AID.  in 
whose  commendation  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  concur. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
program  can  be  tightened  and  can  be 
made  applicable  to  present-day  condi- 
tions. Nothing  is  static ;  nothing  remains 
the  same.  What  was  programed  a  year 
ago  or  6  years  ago  must  be  changed  to 
meet  the  present  situation.  So  I  hope  we 
shall  move  on. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  I  gladly  support  him  in  his  objec- 
tive. I  hope  Congress  can  enact  a  bill 
which  will  continue  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  great  Imaginative  movements  of 


our  government,  either  in  this  century 
or  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  given  to  me  in  my 
efforts  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
particularly  in  reference  to  finally  cut- 
ting off  further  grants  of  aid  to  rich  and 
self-supporting  countries.  His  endorse- 
ment of  my  amendment  and  his  efforts 
in  its  behalf  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  greatly  appreciated. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  very 
much  appreciated  the  support  I  have 
received  from  the  distingul^ed  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening). 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  kindred 
soul  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  Join  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  realistic  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  bill;  and  some  very  good 
ones  have  been  submitted.  The  people 
of  the  country  are  becoming  disturbed 
about  the  great  amounts  of  largesse  we 
are  giving  many  foreign  coimtries, 
especially  the  rich  and  self-supporting 
countries;  and  such  amounts  should  be 
eliminated. 

As  I  recall,  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  we  have  given  approximately 
$128  billion  to  the  various  countries  we 
have  aided.  It  is  high  time  that,  in- 
stead of  continuing  these  contributions, 
we  begin  to  eliminate  our  grants  and 
other  forms  of  aid  which  really  are  not 
needed. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  his  expressions;  and  Lam  glad 
to  Join  him  in  supporting  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  by  saying  a 
few  words  about  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  showcase  for  good  foreign  aid  ad- 
ministration— in  tropical  Africa.  I  have 
been  diverted — happily — from  that  ob- 
jective by  the  opportunity  offered  me  to 
engage  in  colloquy  with  other  Senators. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  revert  to  my 
original  subject,  because  I  think  it 
should  be  presented  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
foreign  aid  with  the  expenditure  of  only 
moderate  amounts  of  money,  in  an  area 
of  the  world  of  great  potential  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  can  correctly  be  said  that 
this  administration  has  undertaken  a 
new  African  policy  which  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally successful.  FYom  my  own 
observations  In  Africa  2  years  ago,  I 
know  how  tenuous  was  the  position  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time  in  many 
of  the  newly  independent  countries,  and 
how  great  was  the  suspicion  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  large  was  the 
criticism  of  our  foreign  palicy  as  being 
too  closely  tied  to  that  of  Western 
Eiu-ope,  and  as  not  giving  proper  recog- 
nition to  the  legitimate  a^irations  of 
the  African  people.  We  were  suspect; 
and  I  believe  it  is  little  short  of  the  ex- 
traordinary that.  In  the  intervening  2 
years,  the  general  attitude  toward  the 
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United  States  in  so  many  of  these  African 
countries  has  changed  so  wholesomely. 
For  this,  I  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due — to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  shown  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  Africa,  and  has  given  much 
personal  attention  to  African  leaders 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  responding  to  his  attention,  and 
they  honor  and  respect  the  President 
of  the  United  States — men  who  2  years 
ago  were  openly  and  bitterly  critical  of 
this  country. 

Second,  I  think  special  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Mr.  O.  Men- 
nen  Williams,  who  h&s  done  an  extraor- 
dinarily flne  Job  in  building  good  will 
toward  our  country  throughout  the 
African  Continent. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DEMONSTRATING  U.S. 
INTEREST  IN  AFRICA  THROUGH  LIMITED  PRO- 
CRAMS  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President  the  United  States  has  a 
a  vital  Interest  in  the  new  nations  of 
Africa.  This  interest  can  be  expressed 
in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive expressions  of  our  interest  in  the 
future  of  Africa  is  our  willingness  to  in- 
vest, in  cooperation  with  the  Africans, 
in  programs  for  helping  the  Africans  to 
help  themselves.  While  recognizing 
that  large-scale  investment  is  not  yet 
feasible  in  most  of  the  new  states  of 
Africa,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  participate 
jointly  with  the  Africans  in  limited  pro- 
grams of  technical  assistance,  and,  when 
circumstances  permit,  in  prudent  capital 
development  projects. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  foreign  aid 
flowing  Into  Africa  comes,  of  course, 
from  Europe.  In  at  least  half  of  Africa 
our  programs  consist  almost  entirely  of 
technical  assistance  activities.  Out  of 
the  34  African  countries  which  received 
U.S.  aid  during  the  past  year,  15  coun- 
tries, formerly  French  and  Belgian  colo- 
nies, received  only  token  U.S.  assistance. 

Our  aid  programs  in  these  15  coim- 
tries  are  so  small  that  only  95  foreign 
aid  employees  are  required.  There  are 
no  separate  and  distinct  aid  missions. 
The  few  aid  personnel  running  the  pro- 
gram are  supported  administratively  by 
the  .American  Elmbassy. 

Compared  to  the  size  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  generally,  the  amount  of 
U.S.  aid  money  involved  in  these  15 
nations  is  very  modest — amounting  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  only  $14  million, 
which  is  less  than  $1  million  per  country, 
and  only  5  percent  of  om-  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  entire  continent  of  Africa. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  is  highly  selective 
and  concentrated,  with  5  of  the  34  Afri- 
can countries  getting  55  percent  of  our 
total  African  commitments  last  year. 

The  policy  imderlylng  our  limited  pro- 
grams in  these  15  countries  is  one  of 
demonstrating,  in  a  prudent  and  respon- 
sible way,  U.S.  political  and  humanitari- 
an interests  in  Africa.  It  Is  a  policy 
which  backs  the  aspirations  of  the  Afri- 
can peoples  without  involving  us  in  long- 
term  or  high-cost  commitments  or 
precipitating  unrealistic  expectations  on 
their  part.  It  Is  a  policy  of  restricting 
the  kind  and  amoimt  of  UJ3.  economic 
assistance,   so   that   our  programs   are 


purely  supplementary  to,  and  do  not 
supplant,  those  of  other  free  world  do- 
nors. It  Is  a  policy  which  helps  both  the 
Africans  and  the  Europeans  to  replace 
former  colonial  ties  with  more  nearly 
mutual  relationships.  It  is  a  policy 
which  has  already  provided  political  div- 
idends for  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
national community,  both  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  Africa  commands  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  votes,  and  in  some 
ticklish  situations  last  year  in  Cuba  and 
the  Congo.  It  is  a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  Africans'  determination  to  re- 
tain their  '  independence  by  providing 
them  with  other  friendly  commercial  and 
economic  ties,  so  that  they  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  Commimists  to 
avoid  appearing  wards  of  Europe. 

It  is  also  a  policy  which,  despite  its 
essentially  political  character,  is  based 
on  sound  principles  of  economic  develop- 
ment. In  accordance  with  section 
211(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and 
with  various  other  congressional  injunc- 
tions, assistance  to  these  15  nations  is 
largely  limited  to  technical  assistance. 
There  are  no  luxuries,  no  moniunents,  no 
prestige  projects.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Gabon  $275,000  of  foreign  aid 
fimds  went  for  buying  American  mate- 
rials for  a  joint  AID-Peace  Corps  project 
of  assisting  in  building  rural  schools. 
In  Senegal,  local  currency  from  the  sale 
of  \JS.  rice  was  used  to  construct  second- 
ary schools.  In  Upper  Volta,  $49,000 
was  used  to  demonstrate  a  new  U.S.  vac- 
cine which  promises  to  eradicate  measles, 
one  of  the  country's  major  child-killers. 
In  each  case,  the  project  was  fully  con- 
sistent with  development  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  for  self-help,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  soundness,  and 
suitability  with  respect  to  the  country's 
development  plans. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  In  these 
15  countries  should  continue  to  be  not 
only  limited  but  also  secondary  to  that 
of  Prance  and  Belgium.  Contrary  to  the 
statement  on  page  5  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  report  on  the  bill, 
however,  I  think  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  maintain  its  presence  In 
these  15  countries  through  limited  pro- 
grams of  assistance.  The  word  "pres- 
ence" is  both  unfortunate  and  mislead- 
ing. It  is  not  U.S.  "presence"  as  such 
which  is  important;  it  is  the  effective 
expression  of  U.S.  interest  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  building  of  relationships 
for  our  mutual  advantage.  For  the 
United  States  merely  to  be  present  in  a 
country  in  the  form  of  a  few  technical 
assistance  projects  is  virtually  meaning- 
less unless  those  projects  can  produce 
both  direct  and  indirect  results  of  lasting 
benefit. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  Africa  remain  free  from  Com- 
munist subversion  or  domination.  It 
also  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  African  nations  to  develop  along 
Western  lines,  and  especially  along 
American  lines.  In  order  to  infiuence 
the  course  of  events  In  this  direction,  we 
not  only  need  to  help  the  Africans  to 
control  Commvuiist  subversion;  we  also 
need  to  provide  an  alternative  to  com- 
plete dependence  on  Europe.    In  many 


ways  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between 
the  United  States  and  Africa  than  be- 
tween Africa  and  Europe.  Africans  loc* 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  In 
many  fields,  such  as  education,  where 
the  American  way  may  be  more  suitable 
than  the  Eiiropean. 

What  would  we  gain  If  we  terminated 
our  small  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  IS 
African  nations  receiving  limited  U.S. 
assistance?  We  would  save  about  $14 
million  a  year.  Personally,  I  would 
rather  see  that  small  amount  shaved  off 
the  program  somewhere  else  than  give 
up  our  limited  program  in  almost  half  of 
AJfrica. 

We  would  also  achieve,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  achievement,  a  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  countries  receiving 
U.S.  assistance.  I  can  appreciate  the 
annoyance  of  many  observers  that  we 
are  providing  aid  to  far  too  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  including  some  former 
colonies  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
should  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
Europe.  I  share  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  concern  for  greater  selec- 
tivity and  concentration  in  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I  spon- 
sored the  amendment  to  cut  off  further 
grants-in-aid  to  the  rich  and  self-suffi- 
cient coimtries  located  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  including  Japan. 

But  the  question  of  UJS.  "presence" 
is  not  primarily  a  question  of  selectivity 
or  concentration.  The  aid  program  in 
Africa  as  well  as  worldwide  is  now  highly 
concentrated.  The  transfer  of  $14  mil- 
lion to  some  other  part  of  the  program 
would  hardly  contribute  toward  greater 
concentration. 

I  also  think,  as  David  Bell,  the  head  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  has  said,  that 
we  should  work  ourselves  out  of  a  job  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  number  of  coim- 
tries receiving  assistance  should  decline 
as  countries  become  self-supporting. 
But  it  would  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face  if  we  eliminated  our  small 
foreign  aid  programs  in  half  of  Africa 
Just  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  assistance. 

Three  years  ago  the  Senate  took  the 
Initiative  in  creating  a  special  program 
for  education  in  tropical  Africa — a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  ended  in  almost 
half  of  Africa  if  our  assistance  to  these 
15  nations  were  terminated.  The  Sen- 
ate has  also  indicated  in  other  ways  its 
appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  pro- 
viding U.S.  a^'sistance  to  the  new  nations 
of  Africa.  Despite  objections  to  the 
number  of  nations  being  aided,  and  the 
seeming  lack  of  justification  for  a  U.S. 
"presence"  as  such,  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  continue  to  recognize  the  Im- 
rwrtance  of  such  assistance,  even  though 
limited,  where  expressions  of  our  In- 
terest and  influence  are  still  essential. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  said  with 
resE>ect  to  economic  aid  in  Africa  is 
wholly  Justified.  It  can  be  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  a  showcase  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished imder  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, particularly  In  conjunction  with 
the  £ictivlties  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
for  relatively  modest  amounts  of  money. 
But  I  do  not  wish  what  I  have  said 
respecting  economic  aid  to  be  considered 
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an  CDdorMmcDfc  of  the  mJQiUry  aoist- 
aace  pracnun  that  It  nrmxmmiiog  In  Af - 
rtea.  I  cannot  ttitnk  of  any  part  of  the 
world  when  then  la  leaa  need  for  start- 
ing an  ania  race,  where  Ita  eff  eets  eould 
be  more  podaonoua,  where  ita  end  reeulta 
could  be  more  fraught  with  miMhief ,  or 
where  the  whole  proeeaa  conl't  be  more 
Inimical  to  the  national  intereata  of  the 
Uhited  States,  than  the  Continent  of 
Africa.  I  am  dlstresaed  ttiat  we  are  com- 
mencing a  mUttary  assistance  program 
there  irtiich  cannot  possibly  do  other 
than  waste  the  thin  resenres  of  those 
countries,  and  might  Indeed  contribute 
to  difflculties.  If  not  open  warfare,  be- 
tween them.  So,  In  that  respect.  I  op- 
pose foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  military 
assistance  on  the  Continent  of  Africa. 
But  I  wish  the  RacoRO  to  show  that  pro- 
grama  of  tedmlcal  economic  assistance 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  which  have  cost 
modest  amounts  oi  money  are  a  grood  U- 
tuatratlon  of  a  phase  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  that  is  being  well  administered^ 
and  for  whiefa  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  deserve  much  credit. 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  lu4>py  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLXNDER.  Has  the  Senator 
named  the  15  countries  to  which  he  has 
been  referring? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  not  named 
them  In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I 
could  supply  the  list  of  names. 

Mr.  ZUjBNDER.  I  presume  that  those 
countries  are  in  French  Equatorial  Af- 
rica? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  And  French  West 
Africa? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct — ^tropi- 
cal Africa. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
has  not  included  Nigeria. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  have  referred  gen- 
erally to  the  program  in  tropical  Africa, 
where  the  primary  reliance  has  been  on 
technical  assistance.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  provide  the  names  of  countries  if  the 
Senator  wishes  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  under  the  guise  of  technical 
assistance,  we  furnished  to  many  of  the 
countries  to  which  he  has  referred,  ma- 
chinery worth  thousands  of  dollars,  such 
as  road  equipment — scrapers,  and  things 
like  that?  The  Senator  will  no  doubt  re- 
member that  I  always  felt  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  should  be  changed  to  allow 
purely  technical  assistance  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  development  assistance. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report,  any 
number  of  countries  received  aid  which 
was  represented  as  technical  assistance, 
but  which  was  really  large  sums  of  money 
used  to  buy  equipment  that  actually 
represented  capital  Investment.  That  Is 
where  I  tried  to  draw  the  line. 

Take  the  case  of  Nigeria,  where  the 
British  own  and  control — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — the  main  resources  of  that  area. 
Someone  from  the  State  Department 
agreed,  without  consultfaig  Congress,  to 
give  to  the  Nigerians  over  the  next  5 
years  $235  million.  Much  of  this  was 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  grants  and  the 
rest  easy  loans.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  Is  in  accord  with  such  an 


agreement    having    been    made    with 
Nigeria. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  a  careful 
reading  of  my  remarks  will  make  clear 
that  they  have  to  do  with  leglUmate 
technical  assistance  and  do  not  relate  to 
the  larger  program  in  Nigeria  which 
involves  Development  Loan  Fund  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  During  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  I  have 
assumed  the  same  attitude  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  now  stating  as  to  assisting  certain 
countries  with  technical  aid.  When  we 
speak  of  technical  aid,  we  do  not  mean 
the  granting  of  huge  sums  of  money,  in 
the  gidse  of  technical  aid.  which  are 
more  or  less  for  capital  investments. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDESt.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  criticizing.  My  report  Is  full  of  such 
cases,  wherein  under  the  guise  of  techni- 
cal assistance  we  have  been  passing  on  to 
many  countries  huge  amounts  of  nuxiey 
which  are  really  for  capital  Investments 
rather  than  technical  assistance.  That  Is 
the  bone  of  my  contention. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly with  the  Senator  that  technical  assist- 
ance should  not  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  intended  by  Congress. 
It  is  well  defined  in  the  law  and  should 
he  administered  accordingly. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  contingency 
ftmd.  The  pending  amendment  Involves 
the  contingency  fund.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  "Why  support  the  Humphrey 
amendment?"  It  is  unnecessary,  It  has 
been  urged,  since  the  President  will  have 
ample  money  in  the  contingency  fund  to 
transfer  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
shoiild  he  choose  to  do  so. 

But  this  argument  has  no  substance. 
It  Is  a  debater's  point,  because  Congress 
has  made  It  perfectly  clear  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contingency  fimd  is.  It  is 
to  deal  with  emergencies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Unforeseen. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Emergencies  of  such 
importance  and  immediacy  that  there 
Is  no  possibility  to  foreplan.  The  Pres- 
ident has  used  the  contingency  fimd  In 
this  way.  If  he  were  to  take  money  out 
of  the  contingency  fund  merely  to  add 
It  to  a  scheduled,  predetermined  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  to  Latin  America, 
the  Senate  would  be  the  first  to  call  his 
representatives  before  it  to  account  for 
misuse  of  the  contingency  fund. 

This  Is  not  an  argument  against  the 
amendment;  It  is  a  better  argtmient  for 
the  amendment.  I  urge  all  Senators  who 
believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  parts  of  this 
program  to  support  the  amendment;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
comment  further  on  that  part  of  the 
Senator's  statement  which  refers  to  72 
percent  of  the  aid  money  to  the  15  coun- 
tries he  mentioned  coming  from  France. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes:  that  is  a  correct 
statement — from  France  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  In  regard  to 
that  72  percent,  does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  how  that  aid  comes  about?  For 
his  information,  I  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  while  I  was  in  that  area.  Much 
of  it  is  not  a  direct  aid  program;  that 
is,  it  is  not  a  program  in  which  the 
French  Government  furnishes  so  much 
money.  The  French  Oovemment  buys 
peanuts  or  some  other  commodity  at  a 
sulosldlzed  price.  The  commodities  could 
probably  be  bought  much  cheaper  on  the 
world  market  than  they  could  from,  let 
us  say,  Mali.  Nigeria,  or  from  Senegal, 
where  peanuts  grow  in  abundance. 
What  the  Oovemment  does  is  to  pay  a 
subsidy  so  that  farmers  can  receive  a 
sufficient  Income  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  one  of  the  major  forms  of 
aid  extended  to  this  part  of  Africa  by 
the  French.  However,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  additional  aid  is  furnished  in  the 
form  of  salaries  to  administrators  or  to 
French  technicians  or  others  who  are 
assisting  the  people  and  the  governments 
of  the  new  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  some  in 
that  regard,  but  the  aid  of  the  British 
amounts  to  a  pittance,  compared  with 
the  cash  furnished  by  the  French  or  by 
the  Belgians.  As  I  pointed  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  for  every  dollar  spent  by 
the  British  by  way  of  subsidies  or  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  probably  spends  $5  or  $6. 

The  British  have  been  successful  in 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  operate  to  obtain  sufficient 
funds  to  develop  the  economy  and  sus- 
tain the  people.  They  have  done  that  In 
Ghana  as  well  as  in  Nigeria. 

Mr.  President,  what  irks  me  Is  that 
the  huge  amount  of  assistance  that  we 
propose  to  make  available  to  Nigeria 
would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  of  the  Nigerian  people.  It  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  vast  niunber  of 
Greek  merchants,  Indian  merchants,  and 
British  nationals  who  are  there  and  In 
absolute  control  of  all  the  resources  in 
that  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shoxild 
not  agree  to  furnish  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment with  $225  mlUlon,  when  the 
British  have  agreed  to  furnish  only  $50 
million,  although  they  own  and  control 
those  industries.  I  believe  we  should 
look  upon  that  with  resentment.  It  irks 
me  no  end  when  I  find  instances  such  as 
that. 

On  what  authority,  I  add  further,  does 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  of  oiu-  AID 
administrators  go  into  a  country  and  say, 
"You  can  depend  on  it  that  the  United 
States,  over  the  next  5  years,  Is  going  to 
make  available  to  you,  as  it  did  in  Ni- 
geria. $225  million."  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  justification  which  I  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  some  time  ago,  half  of  that 
$225  million  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
grants  and  the  other  half  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  loans.  I  presume  those  loans 
will  be  the  "soft"  ones,  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  with  10 
years'  grace  and  40  years  to  pay.  We 
might  as  well  give  the  money  to  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH  This  matter  of  financ- 
ing very  large  projects  In  given  countries 
has  become  Increasingly  troublesome  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  In  the 
committee  that  these  projects  are  of 
questionable  value  to  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  projects. 

This  led  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx],  who  is  now 
in  the  Chamber,  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  correcting  this  problem.  It 
would  write  into  the  committee's  version 
of  the  bill  a  provision  to  establish  a  $100 
million  ceiling  on  the  American  contri- 
bution to  any  project  in  any  given  coun- 
try without  the  project  first  coming  to 
the  Congress  for  its  specific  consent  and 
approval.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  starting 
point  in  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is 
of  increasing  concern  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  supported  that  amend- 
ment in  the  committee,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  its 
sponsorship. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  other  thing 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  interest  rate  that 
he  mentioned  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment loans. 

If  we  derived  any  lesson  from  our  ex- 
perience under  the  Marshall  plan — 
which  was  probably  the  most  important 
and  successful  foreign  policy  venture  of 
the  United  States — it  was  that  the  Dulk 
of  the  money  we  gave  away  should  have 
been  loaned.  Had  it  been  loaned,  today 
these  amazingly  prosperous  and  produc- 
tive countries  in  Western  Europe  that  we 
helped  set  back  on  their  feet  with  the 
Marshall  plan  would  be  paying  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  such  loans,  and  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  critical 
balance-of-payments  problem  that  now 
plagues  the  Nation. 

Drawing  on  that  exp|erience,  several 
years  ago  in  the  committee  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  emphasis  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  away  from 
grants  toward  loans,  so  that  this  Fund 
might  be  used  for  financing  long-term 
economic  development  in  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world.  But  in 
setting  it  up,  we  gave  a  certain  area  of 
discretion  to  the  administrators  because 
of  the  great  differences  laetween  the 
countries  to  be  dealt  with.  We  thought 
the  discretion  would  be  exercised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  preserve  the  loan  character 
of  the  program.  Instead,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  funds,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, has  been  loaned  for  40-year  pe- 
riods, with  a  long  grace  period  in  which 
no  principal  is  repaid,  following  which 
there  is  repayment  at  an  interest  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  on  money 
which  has  cost  us.  or  is  costing  us,  3  or 
3 !  2  percent  to  borrow. 

So  instead  of  giving  money  away  and 
calling  it  a  gift,  we  are  now  giving  money 
away  and  calling  It  a  loan — the  worst  of 
both  possible  words. 

Again,  this  year,  the  committee  has 
addressed  itself  to  this  problem.  A  good 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  committee 
to  shorten  the  loan  period  somewhat, 
and  to  provide  that  when  Interest  be- 
gins to  accrue  on  the  loan,  it  shall  be  at 
not  less  than  2  percent. 

I  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  likes  to  castigate   "WaU   Street 


moneychangers,"  never  gets  less  than  2 
percent  on  any  long-term  credit  it  ex- 
tends abroad. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Two  and  one-half 
percent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Laxjsche],  who  proposed  the 
amendment,  is  to  be  commended  for 
making  this  a  l)etter  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  clarity  and 
lucidity  of  his  presentation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  of  his  presentations 
in  the  Senate. 

I  agree  very  much  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
that  the  purpose  of  Senators  In  offering 
amendments  is  not  to  Injure  the  foreign 
aid  program,  but  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove it. 

I  consider  foreign  aid  to  be  an  es- 
sential instnmient  of  foreign  policy.  I 
have  long  considered  it  so.  I  have  in- 
creasingly felt  that  the  money  should  be 
granted  to  countries  that  were  perform- 
ing in  accordance  with  principles  that 
were  clearly  Indicated  as  wise  and 
proper.  The  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  had  to  work  several  years  to 
achieve  his  amendment  to  cease  aid  to 
countries  that  as  a  result  of  our  dollars 
had  become  highly  prosperous  is  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  successive  administrations  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  that  there  has 
been  desire  to  spend  money  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  useful  or  not.  That  has 
been  shown  in  many  cases. 

The  other  day  I  pointed  out  that  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  meat-ax  approach,  such 
as  the  House  used  In  cutting  the  program 
a  half  billion  dollars,  but  the  program 
should  be  studied  country  by  country. 
In  Western  European  nations  and  in  Ja- 
pan, obviously  it  is  not  needed  any  longer 
and  has  not  been  for  several  years.  But 
the  initiative  to  suspend  it  had  to  come 
from  Congress  and  not  from  the  agency. 
Certain  other  coimtries,  such  as  Brazil, 
are  not  complying  with  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icies. We  have  tried  to  Induce  Its  rulers 
to  stop  Inflation  and  adopt  certain  re- 
forms. Brazil  Is  not  doing  so.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  have  vainly  poured 
$2^2  billion  into  a  country  that  is  as 
rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds  as  the  mind 
could  imagine.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  prosperous.  It  has  as 
many  resources  as  we  have  In  the  United 
States.  It  has  gold,  strategic  minerals, 
imlimited  water  for  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment, tropical  agriculture,  temper- 
ate agriculture.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  nations  on  earth.  But 
it  does  not  have  prosperity  because  it 
does  not  adopt  essential  reforms.  Unless 
and  until  It  makes  such  reforms,  It  will 
not  be  strengthened  by  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  Not  only  would  we 
he  saving  money,  but,  far  more  impor- 
tant, we  would  be  giving,  by  such  action, 
an  example  to  the  other  countries  that 
are  trying  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  Punta  del  Este — the  very  prtnciples 
to   which   President   Kennedy   has   re- 


ferred. If  we  dish  out  vast  sums  to 
coimtries  that  make  no  effort  to  stop 
waste  and  inflation,  to  provide  ad- 
equate taxation,  to  make  needed  land 
reform,  we  will  discourage  those  other 
governments  that  are  doing  It. 

On  the  matter  of  interest  on  loans, 
it  is  obvious,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  judgment  of  our  adminis- 
trators in  granting  such  loans  has  been 
very  poor.  I  was  present  in  Cairo  last 
February  at  the  signing  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion loan  to  build  a  powerplant  in  west 
Cairo.  A  powerplant  Is  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing enterprise.  It  will  be  paying  for 
itself  the  day  it  starts  to  operate.  Yet 
the  loan  provides  for  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  loan,  and  then  three-quarters  of  1 
percent,  with  the  result  that  we  are  not 
only  lending  $30  million,  but  are  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  approximately  $25  million 
at  the  same  time.  That  is  folly.  We  are 
l>orrowing  to  make  that  so-called  loan 
at  about  a  4-percent  interest  rate  from 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  to  say  that  while  we  extend 
credit  to  underwrite  the  financing  of  that 
kind  of  electrical  generating  plant  in 
Cairo,  we  require  our  own  electrical  gen- 
erating plants,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  repay  on  the  basis  of 
interest  which  is  the  equivalent  that  the 
United  States  must  pay  for  its  borrowed 
money.  Why  the  double  standard,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  project  that,  if 
it  is  worthy  of  the  money  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  is  a  sound  project,  ought  to 
fully  repay  the  capital  investment,  with 
reasonable  interest  charges?  What  we 
expect  of  oiu*  projects  at  home  we  should 
expect  of  the  projects  we  finance  abroad. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  follow  this 
up  by  saying  that  although  I  believe  the 
committee  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  raising  the  rates  to  be  effective  at 
not  less  than  2  percent,  it  still  has  failed 
to  meet  the  issue.  We  will  still,  while 
receiving  2  percent,  have  to  pay  interest 
of  3 '72  or  4  percent.  In  the  future  we 
should  charge  exactly  the  rates  which 
the  American  people  have  to  pay  for  the 
money.    That  Is  only  commonsense. 

We  have  now  made,  at  this  soft  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  and  10- 
year  moratorium,  $1,300  million  worth  of 
loans.  We  shall  have  to  give  $870  mil- 
lion in  concealed  grants  on  those  loans. 
It  is  difficult  to  justify  that  we  should 
do  so. 

One  further  point.  I  was  much 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
is  now  planning  a  military  aid  program 
for  African  countries.  I  could  not  more 
completely  agree  with  the  forthright 
condemnation  of  that  program  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  hope,  feeling  as 
he  does,  that  he  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  such  aid.  There 
Is  an  escape  clause  In  all  such  amend- 
ments that  if  the  President  finds  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest  to  do  so,  in  a 
given  country,  he  can  do  it.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  is  Intended  to  elimi- 
nate our  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
with  the  same  escape  clause,  because 
such  aid  has  proved  to  be  destructive, 
not  constructive.  It  has  never  strength- 
ened  the  defense  of  countries  in   the 
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Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  never  ful- 
filled any  of  the  objecUves  stated  in  its 
justiflcation.  There  is  an  escape  clause 
which  provides  that  some  of  the  $300 
million  In  the  President's  contingent 
fund  can  be  used  by  the  President  in  case 
an  emen:ency  situation  arises  and  the 
President  needs  the  money  to  use  It  for 
that  defense  purpose  in  one  or  more 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  assiure  the  Senator 
that  I  intend  to  support  his  amendment. 
I  have  long  advocated  the  reduction  and 
termination  of  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  military  assistance  in  Latin  America 
demonstrates  that,  on  balance,  it  has 
been  a  net  loss  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  heard  no  persuasive  arguments  to 
the  contrary. 

Again  and  again,  we  are  told  that  the 
money  is  necessary  in  order  to  open  a 
channel  of  communication  or  rapport 
between  the  lifilitary  Establishments  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 
Everyone  who  knows  much  about  Latin 
America  kaiows  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  problem  there  Is  not  that  the  Mili- 
tary Establishments  are  too  small,  but 
that  they  are  too  big. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    Exactly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  fact  is  that  the 
money  we  spend,  and  the  equipment  and 
material  we  give,  is  not  necessary  to 
give  further  size  or  strength  to  these 
Military  Establishments.  The  statutory 
ceiling  we  have  set  $57.5  million  last 
year  and  $50  million  this  year,  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  keep 
the  program  very  limited,  and  this  very 
limitation  makes  it  of  no  great  signif- 
icance. Insofar  as  the  equipping  and 
strengthening  of  these  Military  Estab- 
lishments are  concerned. 

But  what  does  it  do?  It  identifies  the 
United  States  with  the  military  within 
each  country  in  such  a  way  that  we  get 
the  blame  when  the  military  does  some- 
thing that  Is  offensive  to  the  people,  such 
as  a  military  Junta  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
or  the  Qovemment  of  Honduras.  When 
that  happens,  immediately  the  cry  goes 
up  by  those  who  are  determined  to  erode 
away  good  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America,  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  are  responsible,  because  we 
•re  the  ones  who  are  furnishing  the  tanks 
or  the  fancy  fighter  planes.  Thus  we 
are  identified  with  the  strong-arm  men 
In  Latin  America.  It  is  not  worth  the 
candle. 

The  argimients  that  are  made  in  sup- 
port of  this  program  are  increasingly 
less  persuasive.  The  recent  military 
jmitas  demonstrate  the  danger  of  being 
tarred  with  the  military  brush  in  Latin 
America. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  will  support  it.  I  have  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing  myself,  from  time 
to  time,  within  the  committee.  Thus 
far  I  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than 
to  retain  an  amendment  placing  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  program.  If  we  would  elim- 
inate it  entirely  we  would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  could  tell  us  what  possible 


Justification  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee for  starting  military  aid  in  such 
countries  as  Sierra  Leone  or  XJpper  Volta 
or  Mall,  small  coimtrles  which  have  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  economic  resources,  and 
which  have  no  occasion  to  defend  them- 
selves against  aggression.  I  wonder 
what  Justification  was  presented  to  the 
committee  for  this  military  program. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  that  has  sustained  the  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America,  to  accommodate 
the  desires  of  those  goverrunents.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  do  the  equipping,  it  is 
said,  because  the  equipment  is  obsolete 
so  far  as  our  use  of  it  goes;  therefore,  it 
is  argued,  we  should  accommodate  these 
governments;  besides,  it  is  said.  It  helps 
cement  better  feelings  between  the  ex- 
isting governments  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes.  This  is  the  same 
argument  that  has  been  used  again  and 
again  with  respect  to  Latin  America. 

Then,  the  day  of  a  coup  arrives,  smd 
the  people  learn  that  the  tank  which 
pushed  down  the  gates  of  the  presiden- 
tial palace,  as  in  Lima,  Peru,  was  a  tank 
that  had  been  supplied  by  us.  This  is 
the  word  that  gets  through  to  the  "down 
and  outs"  in  Peru,  to  the  working  people 
of  the  country,  to  the  Indians  in  the 
highlands.  This  is  what  damages  the 
Image  of  the  United  States  in  these  im- 
fortunate,  feudal  lands. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  submit  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  military  program  in  Africa.  It  he 
does,  I  shall  certainly  support  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  generous 
references  earlier  to  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  committee  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  committee 

Next  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  eloquent  and  articulate  address. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  to  his  attention  an- 
other amendment  which  appears  at  page 
41  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I  have  shared  misgivings  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  military  as- 
sistance to  countries  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  also  in  Africa.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  will  recall  that  a  few 
days  ago  a  military  coup  d'etat  occurred 
in  a  small  country  in  Africa  which.  It 
was  reported,  had  an  armed  force  of  800 
men. 

I  sviggest  that  in  this  small  covmtry. 
800  men  with  high  powered  American 
rifles  might  very  well  succeed  with  a  coup 
d'etat.  What  good  would  be  served? 
What  would  be  the  end  result?  How 
would  it  benefit  either  the  people  of 
that  coimtry  or  the  United  States  or  the 
forces  of  freedom?  I  know  the  reasons 
which  some  people  advance,  but  I  have 
not  thus  far  determmed  tliem  to  be  valid 
reasons,  at  least  not  conclusively  so. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance  to 
Central  and  South  American  coimtrles, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  laudable  cause 
exists  In  which  the  United  States  has  an 
interest,  it  must  be  one  to  strengthen 
hemispheric  defense,  the  defense  of  the 
various  countries  from  military  threats 


from  without,  and  from  military  threat 
from  some  neighboring  Latin  American 
country.  If  that  were  true,  there  might 
be  some  Justiflcation  for  a  hemispheric 
defense  force,  and  we  might  be  able  to 
Justify  and,  indeed,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  might  find  most  useful, 
a  military  force  at  its  command  to  inter- 
cept a  flotilla  from  Cuba,  for  example, 
bent  upon  invasion  of,  say.  Honduras,  to 
imagine  a  possible  use  for  such  a  force; 
as  well  as  in  a  police  action  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  if  that  Or- 
ganization determined  it  to  be  advisable, 
in  a  small  country  like  the  Dominican 
Republic,  if  such  were  adjudged  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty  in  that 
small  coimtry. 

To  that  end,  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  earmark  a 
certain  part  of  the  military  assistance 
funds  for  such  an  international  or  a 
Western  Hemispheric  defense  force. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
approved  it,  and  the  Senate  accepted  it 
without  question.  However,  no  move  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  fol- 
lowed the  availability  of  these  funds. 
Perhaps  the  amendment  may  have  been 
stricken  In  conference  because  of  a  lack 
of  manifestation  of  interest. 

I  offered  such  an  amendment  again 
and  once  again  my  amendment  was 
adopted  in  committee.  It  is  found  at 
page  41.  It  provides  that  of  the  $50 
mUlion  that  would  be  available,  $25  mil- 
lion may  be  available  during  each  flscal 
year  for  assistance  to  an  international 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  rise  to  call  attention  to  this  point, 
first,  because  it  may  be  a  constructive 
proposal,  one  that  might  prove  quite  ben- 
eficial not  only  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  but  also  to  the 
hemisphere  as  a  whole;  second,  because 
I  hope  that  this  time  In  conference  with 
the  other  body  the  Senate  wHl  Insist 
upon  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding.  I  regret  that 
I  have  trespassed  so  far  In  expressing 
these  views. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  having  taken  the 
floor  to  explain  this  amendment.  I  am 
m  full  agreement  with  what  he  has  said. 
I  hope  that  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  will  look  upon  this  proposal  as 
an  opportunity  to  support,  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
formation  of  such  a  police  force.  It 
could  very  well  have  much  usefulness  in 
the  hemisphere.  The  amendment  Is  a 
most  constructive  one.  What  is  pro- 
posed is  much  different  from  the  kind 
of  military  assistance  we  have  been  giv- 
ing, which  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
Therefore,  I  Join  in  commending  the 
Senator  for  having  offered  the  amend- 
ment and  for  having  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  explain  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  rose  some  time 
ago,  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  this 
much  time.  I  am  prepared  now.  unless 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  wishes  to  ask 
me  another  question,  to  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  continue  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  fnxn  Tennessee. 
An  International  police  force  under  the 
supervision  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  OAS 
would  have  much  merit.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  realizes  that  there  are  practical 
diflBculties  toward  Its  realization  in  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist  in  those 
countries  and  their  governments.  Coun- 
tries that  are  not  Junta  controlled  would 
not  agree  to  such  a  proposal.  We  would 
be  confronted  with  the  problem,  as  we 
have  been  on  previous  occasions,  of  in- 
ducing a  majority  of  countries  to  sup- 
port what  seems  to  us  to  be  constructive 
measures. 

The  present  situation  really  began  30 
years  ago,  at  the  first  Pan  American 
Conference  after  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  of- 
fice. It  was  oCBcially  known  as  the  Sev- 
enth Inter-American  Conference.  It 
met  in  Montevideo  in  November  1933.  I 
was  the  adviser  to  that  delegation.  We 
abjured  gunboat  diplomacy.  We  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  no  more 
armed  Interventions  Into  our  neighbors' 
terrain  of  the  kind  we  had  carried  out  In 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Carib- 
bean. That  led  to  subsequent  agree- 
ments that  there  should  be  no  such  ar- 
rangements without  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  American  States.  In 
effect,  we  multilateralized  the  Monroe 
E>octrlne.  We  made  it,  in  Roosevelt's 
words,  a  joint  concern. 

But  we  found  as  a  practical  matter 
that  it  was  difficult  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment between  the  20  republics.  I  could 
naime  several  countries  that  would  op- 
pose, however  much  they  might  approve 
in  principle,  this  kind  of  police  force,  be- 
cause of  difficulties  that  might  arise  from 
time  to  time. 

We  should  pursue  this  proposal  in  the 
ho];>e  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  win  affirmatively  prefer  this  kind 
of  assistance,  rather  than  have  It  pre- 
sented as  something  which  we  propose 
and  which  we  hope  they  will  support. 
When  the  Initiative  comes  from  them, 
the  proposal  will  have  a  much  better 
prospect  of  becoming  effective.  I  hope 
that  that  time  will  come,  because  the 
proposal  is  sotmd. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree.  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  Senator  from  Tennessee  also 
will  agree  that  the  difficulties  heretofore 
experienced  have  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  force.  "Hie  amend- 
ment is  merely  an  invitation  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  to  consider  again 
the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  such 
a  force.  The  amendment  is  Inserted  in 
the  bill  with  no  great  expectation  that 
the  difficulties  will  soon  be  surmounted. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  But  it  Is  a  highly 
constructive  proposal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Nevertheless.  It  is  a 
highly  constructive  proposal.  I  am  glad 
the  committee  has  taken  action,  has 
adopted  it.  and  made  It  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
and  encouraged  by  the  statements  of  the 
distinguished  semor  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  ChttkchI  and  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  TMr.  OsuKvnro].  It  is 
true  that  under  present  drcomstances 


there  is  little  hope  for  the  actual  crea- 
tion of  such  a  force.  But  I  would  hope 
that  If  the  funds  were  made  available. 
President  Kennedy  woald  direct  some 

negotiations,  some  conferences,  some 
study,  and  some  effort  toward  exploring 
the  possibiUty  of  creating  such  a  force. 
I  repeat:  If  there  is  justification  for  the 
provision  of  UJ3.  military  aid  to  Central 
America  and  South  America.  It  must  be 
because  it  Is  thought  that  this  would  con- 
tribute to  hemispheric  solidarity  and  to 
the  security  of  freedom  and  peace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  points  to  the  growing  number  of 
military  Jxmtas  which  are  in  control  of 
governments  and  countries  in  South  and 
Central  America.  This  is  disturbing,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  long  run 
the  repetitive  and  growing  identification 
of  the  United  States  with  military  coup 
d'etats  and  dlctat(Hlal,  repressive  regimes 
will  have  an  eroding  effect  upon  the  in- 
fiuence,  prestige,  and  respect  in  which 
the  United  States  may  be  held,  not  only 
in  Uiose  countries  but  throughout  the 
world.  I  recognize  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  choose;  that  if  one  must 
choose  between  a  military  Junta  that  ts 
non-Communist  and  a  Communist  take- 
over of  a  country,  the  former  might  be 
preferable.  But  I  submit  that  the  people 
of  most  countries,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
want  either.  Therefore,  we  must  search 
for  means  to  give  life  and  meaning  to  the 
principles  for  which  our  great  Nation  and 
our  pc^c^e  stand.  Democracy  is  the  most 
revolutionary  and  a];H>ealing  political 
concept  that  mankind  has  ever  known. 
Let  us  not  blur  its  image  and  reduce  it 
to  an  unappealli^  syst^n,  as  it  may  be 
seen  and  interpr^^d  through  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  repressed  by  a  regime 
which  we  support  and  with  which  we  are 
identified. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  his  sentiment, 
which  I  cherish  fully. 

Having  commenced  this  discourse  with 
the  intention  of  discussing  foreign  aid 
in  tropical  Africa,  I  want  to  close  with 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  moment,  which  is  Latin 
America. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  way  in  which  he  is  now  utilizing  the 
aid  program  to  doggedly  pursue  Ameri- 
can objectives  in  this  hemisphere.  When 
the  military  Junta  recently  overthrew 
the  first  popularly  elected,  constitutional 
government  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— I  believe  in  Its  history 

Mr.  ORUENING.  In  its  history  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  a  profound  studetU  of  Latin 
American  history.  The  President  took 
prompt  action  to  break  off  diplomatic 
recognition  with  the  new  Junta,  to  with- 
hold further  American  aid.  and  system- 
atically to  withdraw  the  AID  personnel 
connected  with  the  sizable  AID  program 
that  had  been  established  there.  He 
did  likewise  in  Honduras,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  was  overthrown  by 
a  similar  Jmita  a  few  weeks  ago.  LQce- 
wise.  the  President  utilized  the  AID  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam  in  his  efforts  to 
Induce  the  collapsing  Diem  regime  to 


undertake  reforms  that  might  have  re- 
gained for  it  the  popular  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

We  have  cause  to  hope  that  the  new 
regime  in  Vietnam  will  rally  popular  sup- 
port behmd  the  war  effort,  so  that  the 
Vietcong  can  at  least  be  defeated  and 
the  Americans  in  Vietnam  can  be  re- 
turned home. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  Presi- 
dent can  withhold  foreign  aid  in  order 
to  give  more  effective  implementation  to 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  the  Far  East,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  For  this,  the  President  is  to 
be  commended  most  strongly. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  a  plea  for 
ad(^tion  of  the  pending  amendment.  If 
there  is  any  hope  for  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  referred— coun- 
tries plagued  with  the  feudalism  of  an- 
other era;  countries  where  a  very  few 
families  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  the 
nuiss  of  the  people  are  desperately  poor — 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, inaugurated — again — by  President 
Eleninedy,  for  it  promotes  two  objectives 
which  are  the  prerequisites  for  achiev- 
ing real  democracy  and  social  Justice  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — the  elimina- 
tion of  economic  feudalism  and  political 
dictatorship.  Only  If  the  President  In- 
sists that  the  aid  program  shall  conform 
with  these  objectives,  will  the  money 
Congress  appropriates  for  it  have  any 
chance  of  bearing  fruit. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  commend  him  for 
his  recent  actions  in  Latin  America,  and 
I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
money  for  the  AUlance  for  Progress, 
which  alone  can  help  In  the  a^leve- 
ment  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  which  I  submitted 
yesterday,  seeks  to  cut  $79  milUon  from 
the  contingency  fund,  m  the  cotn-se  of 
my  remarks  I  hope  to  show  to  the  Sen- 
ate that,  under  the  bill,  the  President 
now  has  ample  authority  to  make  trans- 
fers in  order  to  assist  him  in  dealing 
with  any  emergency  which  may  arise 
during  the  current  year.  I  propose  to 
show  that  under  the  present  law  the 
President  has  authority  to  transfer  as 
much  as  $1,780  mlTHon 

The  original  concept  of  the  so-called 
contingency  fund  was  to  take  care  of 
certain  emergencies  and  unforeseen 
events  which  might  arise.  I  well  re- 
member that  when  the  first  emergency 
fund  provision  was  Included  in  the  for- 
eign aid  biU,  serious  questions  as  to  what 
Hhe  President  could  use  these  funds  for 
were  raised.  As  time  passed,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  in  many  instances  the 
so-called  emergency  fund  was  not  used 
for  the  purposes  Intended.  In  the  comve 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  Indicate  to  the 
Senate  some  of  the  instances  m  which 
this  fund  was  used  for  purposes  far  re- 
moved from  the  oariginal  intent  of  the 
fund. 

As  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
make  available  for  the  contingency  f imd 
for  the  flscal  year  1M4  the  sum  of  $100 
minion.  This  means  that  the  President 
will  have  $100  millloQ  in  this  fund,  to 
use  as  be  sees  fit.    The  Boose  voted  to 
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authorize  $150  million  for  this  fund. 
The  Senate  committee  voted  to  authorize 
$175  million.  The  so-called  Mansfleld- 
Dlrksen  amendments  would  increase  the 
fund  to  $200  million,  by  transferring  to 
the  contingency  fund  $125  million  of  the 
money  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

When  one  analyzes  the  many  gimmicks 
and  gadgets  in  this  bill  which  make 
available  to  the  President  millions  of 
dollars  over  and  above  the  amounts  we 
authorize,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
a  $100  million  contingency  fund  is 
more  than  adequate  to  take  care  of  any 
unforeseen  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
gimmicks  and  gadgets. 

Under  section  510  of  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  granted  special  authority  where- 
by he  may  withdraw  from  Department 
of  Defense  up  to  $300  million  worth  of 
military  stocks,  for  purposes  of  military 
assistance. 

Even  though  in  the  bill,  we  have 
limited  the  amount  for  military  assist- 
ance to  $1  billion,  the  President  will  have 
authority,  imder  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Military  Establish- 
ment $300  million  worth  of  hardware,  to 
be  used  as  he  sees  fit. 

This  $300  million  is  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  military  assistance  au- 
thorized in  this  bill,  as  I  have  just 
stated. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  section  510, 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred.  It  is  to 
be  found  on  pages  59  and  60  of  the  re- 
port, under  the  heading  "Special  Au- 
thority." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  588)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sac.  510.  Spsciai.  AuTHoairr. — (a)  During 
the  flacal  year  [1963J  1964  the  President  may. 
If  he  determines  It  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  order  defense  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  n,  subject  to  subsequent  reimburse- 
ment therefor  from  subsequent  appropria- 
tions available  for  military  assistance.  The 
value  of  such  orders  under  this'  subsection 
in  the  fiscal  year  [19631  1964  shall  not  ex- 
ceed •300.000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action 
taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations. 
AppropriaUons.  and  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  E>efense  is  au- 
thorised to  incxir.  In  applicable  appropria- 
tions, obligations  In  anticipation  of  reim- 
bursements in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  for  such  orders  are  hereby 
authorized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  section 
610  of  the  bill  would  give  the  President 
much  flexibility,  in  that  it  would  permit 
him  to  transfer  10  percent  of  the  fimds 
made  available  for  any  provision  of  this 
act,  and  would  be  consolidated  with  the 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes 
in  this  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
vision of  law  to  which  I  have  referred. 


which  appears  on  page  63  of  the  report, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec  610.  Tkanstzb  Bktwxkn  Accounts. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act 
may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  In  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  30  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision. 

(b)  The  authority  conteined  in  this  sec- 
tion and  in  sections  461.  610.  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap- 
propriation for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Furthermore,  sec- 
tion 614  gives  the  President  special  au- 
thority to  use  up  to  250  million  of  hard 
dollars,  and  up  to  $100  million  of  foreign 
currencies  for  any  purpose  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  only  limitation  placed  on 
him  under  this  section  is  that  he  cannot 
spend  more  than  $50  million  in  any  one 
country  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  enum- 
erated a  few  methods  that  the  President 
has  at  hand  to  give  assistance  based  on 
his  discretion.  There  are  many  more 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  anyone  takes  the  time  to  make  a  fur- 
ther analysis  they  can  be  discovered. 
But  those  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate here  today  should  make  it  clear  that 
not  more  than  $100  million  is  needed  for 
this  contingency  fund.  Even  if  the  many 
gimmicks  were  not  available,  the  con- 
tingency fund  would  still  be  adequately 
funded  with  an  amount  of  $100  million. 

I  have  had  my  staff  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  through  March  31  of  1963, 
and  this  analysis  revealed  that  out  of  the 
$120  million  that  was  obligated,  only  $35 
million  actually  covered  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. 

I  repeat  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
that  the  bill  was  originally  intended  to 
cover  situations  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen by  the  President,  the  administrators 
of  the  program,  or  Congress.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  the  continguency  fund. 
But  the  fund  has  not  by  any  means  lieen 
used  in  that  manner,  as  I  shall  indicate 
in  a  few  moments. 

Surely,  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
might  be  justified  to  take  care  of  dis- 
asters that  may  occur  throughout  the 
world  and  perhaps  to  provide  Internal 
security  equipment  where  Communist 
subversion  threatens.  But  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  can  grants  from  the  contin- 
gency fund  be  justified  to  cover  the  defi- 
cit in  a  nation's  national  budget? 

The  contingency  fund  was  put  to  this 
use  last  year  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
country. 

I  cannot  name  the  country  because  it 
is  labeled  "secret." 

Several  million  dollars  were  granted  to 
this  country  to  cover,  and  here  is  the 
justification,  "to  cover  deficit  in  national 


budget  to  avoid  serious  political  disturb- 
ances which  would  result  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  meet  its  immediate 
expenses." 

In  other  words,  taxpayers'  funds  were 
used,  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion or  review,  to  subsidize  governmental 
mismanagement,  and  to  act  as  a  buf- 
fer between  the  Government  authorities 
and  the  Government  workers.  This  use 
puts  a  strange  interpretation  on  what 
normally  is  thought  of  as  disaster  relief 
and  "unforeseen  emergencies." 

A  few  days  ago  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN],  stated  that  the  emergen- 
cy fund  was  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  cover  such  conditions  as  happened 
in  Lebanon  and  South  Vietnam  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  fund  was  never  used  for  such 
purposes.  To  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dent has  ample  authority  to  use  other 
funds,  as  I  indicated  a  while  ago.  to  cov- 
er such  situations  as  developed  in  Leba- 
non and  other  parts  of  the  world.  When 
the  situation  which  caused  us  concern 
developed  in  Lebanon,  the  6th  Fleet, 
which  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  took 
charge.  In  order  to  recover  the  expenses. 
Congress  appropriated  to  the  Navy 
such  funds  as  were  spent  out  of  the 
Navy's  regular  appropriations.  The  con- 
tingency fund  was  never  used,  from  what 
I  can  understand,  in  any  such  situation. 

Also  last  year,  the  goodly  sum  of  $17 
million  was  made  available  to  our 
stanch  friend  and  ally.  Mr.  Sukarno,  of 
Indonesia,  for  the  same  purpose;  name- 
ly, to  mitigate  serious  internal  financial 
and  balance-of-payments  problems. 
About  the  time  the  funds  became  avail- 
able to  him.  I  seem  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Sukarno  bought  some  Jet  aircraft 
from  Russia.  By  some  strange  coinci- 
dence, the  planes  cost  approximately  $17 
million. 

Ah.  but  this  is  not  all  that  the  con- 
tingency fund  has  done  in  our  efTort 
to  buy  a  true  friend.  Prom  the  fund 
last  year,  a  grant  of  $2.7  million  was 
given  to  him  to  equip  and  train  a  special 
unit  of  the  Indonesian  National  Police 
which  supposedly  had  been  trained  to 
deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

I  can  only  wonder  where  this  special 
civil  disturbance  unit  was  when  Indo- 
nesian crowds  proceeded  to  wreck  and 
bum  the  British  Embassy  a  short  time 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  British  wonder,  too. 
Apparently.  Mr.  Sukarno  has  a  rather 
narrow  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
civil  disturbance.  But,  unfortimately, 
he  seems  to  have  gained  a  rather  broad 
knowledge  of  how  to  get  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  administrators  also  saw  fit  last 
year  to  use  the  contingency  fund  to 
make  $25.5  million  available  to  Brazil  to 
aid  her  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Twenty  million  dollars  was  given  to  Ar- 
gentina for  the  same  purpose.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  our  administra- 
tors could  find  balance-of-pajonents 
problems  in  need  of  solution  somewhat 
closer  to  home,  if  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  pay  some  heed  to  our  own 
country's  financial  condition.  I  also 
submit  that  this  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  is  not  in  line  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  making   it   available,   and 
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comet  about  solely  because  In  the  past 
we  have  made  too  much  money  available. 

But  let  us  move  on  to  another  stremge 
contingency  that  the  contlngmcy  fund 
was  used  to  take  care  of.  Two  million 
dollais  was  made  available  to  aid  our 
supporting  assistance  program  In  the 
islands  of  Trinidad-Tobago.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  islands  have  a 
gross  national  product  in  excess  of  $600 
per  capita.  If  they  can  be  called  im- 
derdeveloped,  then  some  of  our  West- 
ern European  Allies  would  also  qualify 
as  undeveloped  nations.  Yet  they  have 
been  receiving  substantial  quantities  of 
American  aid  ever  since  Great  Britain 
saw  fit  to  cut  them  loose  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

I  visited  those  two  areas  several  years 
ago.  It  seems  strange  that  whenever  the 
British  leave  their  former  possessions  or 
colonies  and  stop  giving  aid  or  assist- 
ance to  them  in  any  manner,  good  old 
Uncle  Sam  wallcs  in  and  takes  over.  We 
are  called  upon  to  supply  the  moneys 
necessary,  in  order  that  those  countries 
may  continue,  and  In  order  that  they 
may  balance  their  budgets  and  build 
up  their  economies. 

I  submit  that  those  uses  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  many  others  like 
them,  do  not  fall  within  congressional 
understanding  of  the  purposes  for  which 
this  money  is  made  available.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  can  be  justified.  And 
I  further  submit,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  this  misuse 
arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  simply 
too  much  money  has  been  granted. 

The  Devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands; 
our  administrators  are  no  less  able  to 
find  some  use,  no  matter  how  farfetched, 
for  idle  and  unnecessary  funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  economy,  in  the  interest  of  re- 
storing some  congressional  control  to  this 
runaway  bill,  I  urge  Senators  to  support 
my  amendment  and  implore  them  not  to 
make  more  than  $100  million  available 
for  the  contingency  fund. 

I  wish  to  point  out  specifically  the 
the  amounts  that  will  be  available  to  the 
President  under  the  pending  measure.  If 
he  sees  fit  to  use  them. 

First,  under  section  510(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — ^whlch  I 
cited  a  moment  ago — there  is  $300  mil- 
lion that  he  can  use  as  he  sees  fit.  He 
can  call  upon  our  Military  Establishment 
to  Increase  by  $300  million  the  amount 
that  we  provide  for  military  assistance. 

Second,  there  is  transfer  authority 
under  sectk>n  610  of  that  act.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  amount  made  avallakde  in 
the  pending  bill,  and  also  of  the  amount 
in  the  pipeline,  and  not  to  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  item  to  which  transferred, 
may  be  transferred  t>etween  accounts. 

If  the  so-called  Mansfield -Dlrksen 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  amoimt  of 
the  pending  bill  will  be,  in  round  figures, 
$3.8  billion.      | 

Today,  there  Is  in  the  pipeline  approxi- 
mately $6^  bOlioxi.  a  part  of  which  can 
be  used  by  the  President  as  he  sees  fit. 
These  amoimts  are  now  allocated.  But 
the  allocations  can  be  changed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  profram.  If  we 
add  the  amount  in  this  bill  to  the  amount 
in  the  pipeline  of  $6^  billkm,  it 


that  the  administrators  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  will  have  available  to  them 
approximate  $10.3  biUon,  and  that  the 
President  will  hare  the  authority  vmder 
section  610  of  the  act  to  transfer  10  per- 
cent of  such  sums  as  he  sees  fit. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  under  section 
614(a)  of  the  act  the  President  may  use 
up  to  $250  minion  in  hard  dollars,  and  an 
additional  $100  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies, for  a  total  of  $350  million  which 
can  be  transferred  as  he  sees  fit  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  section  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  amendment  I 
have  submitted  is  adopted  and  its  figure 
is  added  to  the  amounts  I  have  Just  In- 
dicated as  being  the  amoimts  the  Presi- 
dent can  transfer  and  use,  the  President 
will  have  at  his  disposal  imder  this  bill 
and  can  transfer  from  one  account  to 
the  other.  In  accord  with  the  legislation 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred,  $1,780 
milli(m.  That  Is  a  great  amount  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  man. 

Yet  I  woidd  not  mind  so  much  If  the 
President  himself  were  the  only  one  to 
make  these  allocations  or  transfers,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  transfers  are  made  by  em- 
ployees of  AID,  the  administrators  in  the 
field  who  make  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  amounts  should  be  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Senate  voted 
$250  million  for  the  contingency  fxmd 
last  year,  it  never  dreamed  that  $20  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  would  be  used  in 
Indonesia  to  balance  the  payments  of 
that  cotmtry,  or  that  any  of  the  amount 
would  be  used  to  establish  a  little  ges- 
tapo-like  police  force  in  Indonesia. 

I  rei>eat  that  the  genesis  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  if  the  matter  is  looked 
into  by  Senators,  will  show  that  this 
sacred  fund  was  to  be  used  for  emer- 
gencies, for  unforeseen  events,  and  not 
to  pay  the  deficits  of  any  of  the  coim- 
tries  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  have  ample  money 
to  take  care  of  any  contingencies  that 
may  develop  within  the  next  7  months 
with  the  $100  milUon  provided  by  my 
amendment.  Let  us  remember  that  5 
months  of  the  year  have  passed. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  S^iate  will  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Mnum.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewstis  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa? 

Mr.  EU^NDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MTiJjrR.  First,  let  me  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  his 
very  able  presentatioii  and  excellent 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  tbe  amount  in  the  con- 
tingency fund  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1963 
was  $1M  million? 

Mr.  mi£NDBR.  That  much  was  ob- 
UiVted  during  the  first  t  months  of  fiscal 
year  1943. 

Mr.  MnXER.  Did  I  eorrectly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  be  can- 
not get  any  information  regarding  how 
that  money  was  spent? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  was  referring 
to  the  money  for  the  current  year,  1964, 
and  for  the  last  3  months  of  fiscal  1963. 
Under  the  continuing  resolution,  I  am 
sure  some  of  the  money  was  spent,  and 
some  of  the  money  was  allocated.  How- 
ever the  record  of  obligation  for  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1963  clearly 
illustrates  how  contingency  funds  have 
l>een  used. 

Mr.  MILIAR.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  breakdown  of  how  the  $120  million  was 
spent  for  fiscal  year  1963,  or  does  he  have 
only  a  portion  of  that  item? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  have  a  de- 
tailed breakdown  showing  how  the  $120 
million  was  spent.  Only  $35  million  of 
the  $120  million  was  used  for  bona  fide 
contingencies.  The  remaining  $85  mil- 
liOTi  was  used  to  correct  deficits  in  the 
budgets  and  balance  of  payments  of  vari- 
ous countries. 

We  helped  Mr.  Sidcamo,  ot  Indonesia, 
build  up  his  police  force.  Suppose  last 
year  the  Senate  had  been  told  that  any 
part  of  the  $350  million  appropriated  for 
the  contingency  fund  would  be  used  to 
accomplish  such  purposes  as  those? 
What  do  Senators  think  would  have  been 
done  with  such  a  proposal?  The  Senate 
would  have  voted  it  down. 

I  repeat,  this  fund  is  to  be  used  solely 
for  emergencies  that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion that  the  $30  million,  if  indeed  it  was 
an  emergency  type  situation  to  help 
some  country  from  going  under,  could 
have  been  obtained  from  one  of  tbe 
other  sources  which  the  President  had 
available  to  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Absolutely.  There 
is  no  question  alx)ut  it.  Consider  mili- 
tary assistance.  Tbe  President  could 
take  10  percent  of  the  $1  billion,  which 
would  be  $100  million,  to  supplement 
many  of  the  Items  in  the  Mil.  He  could 
use  $300  million  under  section  510(a)  of 
the  pending  measure,  and  he  could  also 
use  $350  million  imder  section  614(a)  ol 
this  same  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  $35  million  of  the  $120 
million  was  spent  for  bona  fide  contin- 
gencies. Can  he  tell  us  where  some  of 
the  other  amounts  went  from  the  re- 
maining $85  million,  or  was  all  of  the 
$120  million  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated spent  from  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  obligated 
primarily  to  balance  budgets  and  re- 
move deficits  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  various  countries. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  those  figures  coukl  be  placed 
in  the  Rbcoad. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  misgiy- 
ings  over  this  contingency  fund  and 
has  had  for  some  time. 

Let  me  ask  a  further  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  If  the  eontto- 
gency  fund  has  been  subject  to  what  I 
cmslder  to  be  abuses  such  as  this — and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  consider  it  to  be  an  abuse — why  cut 
this  amount  from  $175  million  only  to 
$100milUoa? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  really  trying 
to  get  at  least  a  half  loaf.  My  amend- 
ment would  bring  tbe  amount  available 
for   the  contingency  fimd  $75   million 
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below  that  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  $50  million  below  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House. 

The  so-called  Mansfleld-Dlrksen 
amendments  have  raised  the  amount  of 
the  contingency  fimd  to  $300  million 
and  reduced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by 
$125  million  to  an  amount  totaling  $525 
million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  a  figure  can  be 
Justified,  whether  it  be  $100  million  or 
$50  million  or  a  half  billion  dollars,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  perfectly  willing  to 
support  it.  However.  I  am  not  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  someone  may  pull  a 
figure  out  of  his  hat  and  say,  "Let  us 
make  it  $250  million."  and  someone  else 
says.  "Let  us  split  the  dlflTerence."  In 
that  way,  we  get  into  a  numbers  game 
with  respect  to  what  has  been  expended 
and  what  the  obligations  have  been 
_  heretofore.  That  is  why  I  believe,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  provide  the 
Information  for  the  Rkcoro.  it  may  be 
helpful  in  evaluating  his  amendment, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  debate,  I  am 
Inclined  to  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  that  I  would 
cheerfully  supply  this  information,  but 
some  of  it  is  classified.  It  is  labeled 
"secret."  That  is  why  I  did  not  go  into 
any  more  detail  than  I  did.  because  I 
could  not  go  any  further  than  to  give  a 
few  examples. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  why 
some  of  the  information  might  be  classi- 
fied, and  perhaps  properly  so.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  of  the  $120  mil- 
lion has  been  classified.  It  might  help 
us.  in  evaluating  the  package,  to  see  how 
much  is  of  a  classified  nature.  Senators 
can  go  to  the  committee  room  and  con- 
sult the  files  there.  However,  let  use  look 
at  the  net  balanc?. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Notwithstanding 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  again  point  out  that  the  contin- 
gency fund  should  be  used  for  emergen- 
cies and  for  unforeseen  occurrences. 
When  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  said 
that  such  a  fxmd  should  be  large,  and 
when  he  and  the  majority  leader  got  to- 
gether and  Increased  it  to  $300  million 
to  take  care  of  such  a  situation  as  de- 
veloped in  Lebanon  and  other  places, 
they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
never  been  used  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
pointed  out.  The  President  has  other 
authority  that  gives  him  the  necessary 
flexibility.  I  have  alreac^  placed  in  the 
RxcoRo  the  section  of  the  bill  wherein 
this  fiexlbility  is  contained. 

In  addition.  Congress  was  called  upon 
to  replace  the  amount  spent  by  the  Navy 
during  the  Lebanon  crisis. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  In 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  the  huge 
amount  of  imexpended  balances,  which 
amount  to  $6^  billion,  can  be  reallo- 
cateii — it  is  done  every  day — from  one 
place  to  another;  and  so  long  as  it  has 
not  been  actually  delivered,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority  to  make  the  trans- 
fer to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
available  information  on  the  amount  of 
the  obligated  but  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance in  the  President's  contingency 
f\md? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  do  not  have 
that  information  with  me  and.  I  cannot 
recall  the  figure  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  response. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  EUender  amendment.  If  it 
should  not  be  adopted,  I  shall  subse- 
quently offer  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  contingency  fund  from  $100  million 
to  $150  million. 

Before  I  discuss  the  EUender  amend- 
ment I  wish  to  discuss  the  Humphrey 
amendment.  I  have  distributed  to  Sena- 
tors interested  a  copy  of  a  brief  speech 
I  am  about  to  make  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  as  it  relates  primarily  to  the 
contingency  fund. 

I  support  the  major  objectives  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, but  I  believe  it  needs  to  be 
broadened. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate 
the  ways  in  which  we  are  seeking  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement,  if  possible,  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  broad- 
ening it.  We  have  suggested  to  him. 
but  I  now  formally  suggest  for  the  Rec- 
ord, that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
amount  be  increased  in  the  first  instance. 
to  $600  million,  instead  of  $650  million, 
which  his  amendment  proposes,  and  that 
we  reach  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
military  aid  for  Latin  America,  which 
is  now  fixed  in  the  bill  at  $50  million  to 
$40  million,  but  that  the  $10  million  sav- 
ing be  added  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  would  leave  $610  million,  instead 
of  $600  million,  or  $40  million  less  than 
the  Humphrey  amendment  in  its  present 
form. 

Legislative  counsel  has  handed  me  an 
ajnendment  which  carries  out  the  pro- 
posals which  we  will  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  further  confer- 
ence this  afternoon.  Although  it  may 
seem  that  we  are  not  making  progress 
in  the  debate,  we  are  actually  Tnairing 
a  great  deal  of  progress,  because  in  view 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
confronts  us,  it  is  necessary  for  some  of 
us  to  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  while 
at  the  same  time  others  in  our  group 
carry  on  negotiations  in  oflBces  and  cloak- 
rooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  making  the  Rxcoro 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Is  important, 
because  here  we  lay  the  basis  for  sup- 
port for  amendments  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  negotiate  in  the  offices  and  cloak- 
rooms. 

Therefore,  I  say  I  support  the  major 
objectives  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHRXY].  but  that  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment itself  needs  to  be  broadened. 

I  support  it  not  only  because  of  the 
foreign  policy  Implications  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  but  also  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  contingency  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  Alliance.  It  is 
the  assumption  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ments that  if  any  shortage  develops  In 
the  fimds  available  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  will  be  made  up  out  of  the 
huge  contingency  fund  which  the  Mans- 
field amendments  also  envision,  I  re- 
spectfully point  out  that  It  is  poor 
legislative  practice  to  do  so.  and  for  many 
reasons. 


It  is  poor  practice  to  give  to  any  ad- 
ministration large  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  at  its  discretion  and  without  legis- 
lative gviidelines. 

I  invite  Senators  to  look  at  the  uses 
already  made  of  the  contingency  fund 
last  year,  and  show  me  anything  like  $300 
million  worth  of  emergencies.  The  ma- 
terial I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  last  night,  which  appears  on 
pages  21113-21121.  shows  the  dis- 
bursements of  foreign  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  for  fiscal  1962  and  part  of 
fiscal  1963.  Including  contingency  funds. 
The  material  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  last  night,  begiiming  at  page 
21113  of  the  Congressional  Record,  is 
factual  data,  which  Senators  ought  to 
study  before  they  vote  not  only  on  the 
amendment,  but  also  on  a  good  many 
other  amendments,  and  certainly  before 
they  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendments 
and  on  the  bill  itself.  We  should  know 
what  the  money  has  been  used  for  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  have 
set  it  out,  so  Senators  can  see  where 
the  money  is  going  in  connection  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  and 
from  where  it  has  come.  I  believe  Sen- 
ators will  be  very  much  surprised. 

If  we  begin  to  analyze  these  figures,  we 
shall  be  surprised  by  what  is  being  done 
with  the  contingency  fund.  It  is  of  great 
regret  to  me  that  contingency  funds  have 
been  used  in  large  amounts  for  balance- 
of-pajmient  and  budget -support  purposes 
in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador,  and  Panama.  The  true  emer- 
gencies of  public  safety  and  natural  dis- 
aster account  for  grants  and  loans  meas- 
ured only  in  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  the  budget- 
support  and  balance-of-payments  aid 
out  of  the  contingency  fund  are  meas- 
ured in  the  millions. 

I  digress  at  this  point.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  Is  not  an  appropriate  use  of 
the  Presidential  contingency  fund.  We 
cannot  justify  giving  the  President  an 
emergency  fund,  or  a  contingency  fund, 
on  the  assumption,  that  almost  everyone 
will  make,  that  the  contingency  fund  is 
provided  to  meet  some  emergency,  and 
then  find  that  the  President  In  fact  has 
been  using  the  fimd  to  help  Brazil  or 
Panama  or  Ecuador,  or  some  other  coun- 
try, balance  its  budget  or  use  the  money 
for  support.  When  we  vote  contingency 
funds,  we  ought  to  know  to  what  use  they 
will  be  put. 

The  average  person  will  say  that  If 
there  Is  an  emergency  of  great  national 
Interest,  he  wants  the  President  to  pro- 
tect our  national  interest  and  have  some 
emergency  funds  with  which  to  act  be- 
fore he  seeks  congressional  action.  But 
every  single  dollar  that  has  been  used 
out  of  the  contingency  fund — and  this 
President  Is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
done  it — for  balance  of  payments  or 
budget  support  In  Latin  America,  be  it 
for  Brazil  or  Argentina  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  Ecuador  or  Panama,  ought 
first  to  have  received  the  approval  of 
Congress.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  give  to  the  President,  under 
the  guise  that  it  is  needed  to  provide 
emergency  money,  the  authority  to  ure 
his  own  unchecked  discretion  for  baJ- 
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ance-of-pajnnents  expenditures  or  budg- 
et expenditures  for  the  budget  of  some 
other  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  action  of 
that  kind  overnight;  there  Is  no  possible 
emergency  connected  with  It.  There  is 
ample  time  for  any  President  to  tell  Con- 
gress that  Brazil  wants  money  for 
budget-support  purposes  or  for  balance- 
of-payments  purposes,  and  that  ought  to 
require  congressional  action  at  the  time. 

What  we  are  really  writing  is  a  blank 
check  for  the  President.  We  are  writing 
a  blank  approval  of  his  approval  of  wide, 
unchecked  discretion.  When  Brazil  has 
monetary  troubles,  it  makes  a  plea  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
writes  a  check  on  the  contingency  fund. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  good  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  good  pub- 
lic policy.  If  that  is  why  Brazil  wants 
$300  million,  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  not  grant  it.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  emergency  arising  that 
would  require  an  immediate  expenditure 
by  the  President  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion before  he  had  time  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Congress  for  whatever  money 
he  might  need  to  meet  the  emergency,  if 
he  could  show  that  an  emergency 
existed. 

I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  this  subject, 
because  however  one  phrases  his  state- 
ment, those  who  are  enemies  of  the 
Pi-esident  and  those  who  are  enemies  of 
the  speaker  will  read  into  one's  words 
meanings  that  were  not  intended  at  all. 
They  will  seek  to  leave  the  impression, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church!  said  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  when  he  stated  he  was  opposed 
to  certain  parts  of  the  bill,  that  one  is  not 
loyal  to  the  President.  No  Member  of 
this  body  is  more  loyal  to  the  President 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ;  and  I  do  not  yield  to  anybody 
in  my  loyalty  to  the  President.  But  be- 
ing loyal  to  the  President  does  not  mean 
that  one  must  act  as  a  rubber  stamp. 
The  test  of  loyalty  very  often  is  whether 
one  is  loyal  enough  to  disagree  with  the 
President  when  he  thinks  it  is  in  his  own 
best  Interest  to  disagree  with  some  policy 
of  the  President's,  and  to  use  one's  posi- 
tion as  a  Senator  to  try  to  change  that 
policy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  ?un  trying 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  contingency 
fund. 

I  opposed  in  committee  the  proposal 
of  the  administration  for  a  $300  million 
contingency  fund.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment. My  recollection  is  that  my  first 
amendment  was  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
$100  million,  as  is  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  That  was  a  substantial  re- 
duction from  the  President's  proposal. 
I  thought  a  final  agreement  was  reached 
on  $150  million,  but  perhaps  it  was  $175 
million.  I  shall  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  what  our  final  agreement  was 
in  committee  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tingency fund.  Did  the  committee  agree 
upon  $150  million  or  $175  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee 
agreed  on  $175  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  a  proposal  for 
$150  million,  and  some  Senator  proposed 
$200  million.  The  committee  com- 
promised by  recommending  $175  million. 


Mr.  FTJIiBRiaHT,  I  believe  a  pro- 
posal was  made  also  for  $100  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  made  a  proposal  for 
$100  miUion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  proposal  was 
defeated.  Then  I  believe  a  Senator  sug- 
gested that  we  take  $100  million  off  the 
President's  proposal  of  $300  million,  and 
make  the  amount  $200  miUion.  Another 
Senator  then  suggested  $150  million,  and 
some  Senators  suggested  that  the 
amoimt  should  be  $175  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly.    That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  happened 
in  conunittee.  I  finally  went  as  high  as 
$150  million.  I  did  not  like  the  proposal 
for  $175  million;  and  my  recollection  is 
that  I  refused  to  vote  for  it.  So  this  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
in  committee.  Therefore,  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ments seek  a  restoration  of  the  Presi- 
dential figure,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  or  the  statement  in  the  committee 
report.  I  icnow  of  no  good  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  amount  to  $300  million.  I 
know  of  no  good  resison  for  going  Ijeyond 
the  committee's  reconunendation  of  $175 
million.  For  the  reason  I  have  just 
stated,  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  provide  $100  million  is  ade- 
quate. If  that  amendment  should  fail. 
I  shall  return  to  the  final  proposal  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  $150 
million. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why  we 
should  chip  away  at  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  to  the  American  people  in 
our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment; namely,  the  principle  that  Gov- 
ernment administrators  should  not,  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  policy,  be  given 
unchecked  power.  That  is  why  I  have 
said  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, because  some  will  say,  "The  Senator 
from  Oregon  severely  criticized  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  about  the 
exercise  of  unchecked  discretionary 
power."  Mr.  President,  I  am  talking 
about  the  presidency,  not  any  particular 
President.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
who  occupies  that  office ;  I  am  discussing 
a  basic  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem; namely,  that  it  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized that  it  is  not  safe,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people,  to  provide  un- 
checked discretionary  power  to  any  ad- 
ministrator, at  any  level  of  government, 
including  the  presidency.  The  excep- 
tions to  that  principle  should  be  rare; 
and  when  we  come  to  one  which  we  think 
is  a  justifiable  exception,  we  should  ex- 
amine it  carefully,  to  make  certain  that 
in  that  connection  we  are  not  granting 
more  power  than  is  needed.  That  is  my 
case  on  this  point. 

There  is  general  agreement  that,  in 
view  of  the  situation  in  the  world  today, 
the  President  should  have  some  emer- 
gency power,  and  he  should  have  the 
ability  to  react  quickly,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  an  emergency.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  stating  that 
$100  million  in  a  contingency  fund  would 
be  adequate.     I  agree.     In  the  Cuban 


crisis  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
President  used  very  little  from  the  emer- 
gency fund.  That  is  the  testimony  of 
his  witnesses;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
more  serious  emergency  that  could  be 
imagined. 

We  should  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  there  could  not  be  an  emer- 
gency which  would  require  the  immediate 
availability,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  more  than  $100  million,  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  take  quick  action. 

Some  say,  "But  the  President  might 
have  previously  drawn  on  the  $100  mil- 
lion fund,  in  connection  with  another 
emergency,  and  then  a  new  emergency 
might  develop."  However,  any  President 
should  make  sure  that  he  kept  his  in- 
ventory in  stock;  and  if  such  a  situa- 
tion developed,  the  President  would 
merely  have  to  ask  Congress  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  fund.  If  that  became  neces- 
sary. But  the  arguments  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  really  empty  and  without 
substance. 

Next,  I  refer  Senators  to  the  use  to 
which  the  contingency  fund  has  been  put, 
and  last  night  I  placed  evidence  of  this 
in  the  Record.  I  am  satisfied  that  most 
of  the  American  people  did  not  know 
about  the  purposes  for  which  the  fund 
was  used,  and  I  suspect  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  know,  either, 
for  I  believe  that  if  the  average  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  asked  what  the  contingency 
fund  is  for.  he  would  reply.  "For  a  matter 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
which  calls  for  Immediate  action." 
Would  such  an  emergency  include  aid  to 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine,  or 
Brazil,  to  provide  them  with  budgetary 
support  or  assistance  in  connection  with 
their  balance-of-payments  problems? 
Nonsense.  I  believe  the  contingency 
fund  should  never  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses; and  if  it  ever  has  been  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  now  Is  the  time  to  make 
sure  to  stop  it. 

A  case  could  be  made — In  theory,  at 
least — for  holding  that  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  separation-of-powers  doctrine. 
No  President  should  be  given  authority 
to  use  a  contingency  fund  to  contribute 
to  Brazil,  Argentina,  or  any  other  coun- 
try millions  of  dollars  for  balance-of- 
payments  matters  or  for  budgetary  sup- 
port matters.  Those  countries  have  some 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  their 
own  budgets;  and  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  I  shall  show  that  they  have  been 
doing  a  rather  poor  job  of  assuming 
those  responsibilities.  However,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  keeps  available  a 
contingency  fund  which  enables  them  to 
t>eg  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  millions  of  dollars,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

We  should  not  put  our  President  on 
such  a  spot.  We  should  never  put  our 
President  in  a  position  where  an  Ambas- 
sador  from  Brazil  or  an  Ambassador  from 
Argentina  or  an  Ambassador  from  any 
other  countay.  or  the  President  of  any  of 
those  countries  could,  in  connection  with 
diplomatic  negotiations,  say  to  him.  "Mr. 
President,  you  can  help  us;  you  have  • 
contingency  fund,  and  you  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  help  us  by  giving 
us  X  million  dollars." 
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We  bare  a  duty  to  iHt>tect  our  Presi- 
dent;, too-— and  I  am  not  ref  errloc  to  any 
prttariM  IndlTidual;  I  am  referrinc  to 
the  ooeopant  of  the  PrcBidency  of  the 
Utalted  States,  wfaoever  he  may  be.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  present  opeiatton  of 
the  oontincfncy  fund  constituteB  bad 
pubUe  poUey.  and  I  believe  we  should 
atop  It  DOW.  Howerer.  tf  we  provide  the 
Presideat  with  $S00  million  for  use  as 
the  oontinffency  fund,  we  shall  not  stop 
it.  Instead,  we  shall  give  him  a  green 
Ughtk  and  It  would  be  interpreted  as 
seeming  sanction  by  Congress  of  the  past 
practice. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  contingency  fimds  in 
Latin  America  are  "bailout"  money. 
They  have  been  used  to  bail  out  LAtin 
American  governments  that  have  not  had 
the  courage  or  the  determination  or  the 
poiittesl  haclring  at  home  to  imdertake 
the  reforms  required  of  them  if  they  are 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  the  ugly  reality.  It  may  explain  in 
part  why  among  certain  industrial  forces 
and  certain  moneyed  interests  in  the 
United  States  there  are  such  powerful 
lobbies  at  work  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  enacted  into 
law.  These  funds  have  been  used  to  bail 
out  certain  governments,  so  they  could 
pay  their  debts  to  American  business. 
from  which  they  have  obtained  loans  or 
with  which  they  are  involved  in  some 
form  of  indebtedness.  But  we  cannot 
Justify  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund — 
which  consists  of  money  belonging  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States— to  help 
the  Government  of  Brazil  or  the  govern- 
ment of  X  country  or  the  government  of 
Y  country  pay  the  debts  it  owes  American 
business  concerns  X,  Y,  or  Z.  However, 
that  has  happened;  when  such  bailout 
payments  are  made  with  the  use  of  this 
contingency  fund,  in  some  instances  that 
is  exactly  what  the  result  has  been. 

When  any  country  needs  some  money 
for  that  kind  of  purpose,  It  ought  to  be 
earmarked  in  the  legislation  we  pass, 
or  it  ought  to  be  earmarked  by  the  pas- 
sage of  new  legislation  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. It  should  not  be  in  a  pot  called 
a  contingency  fund  given  to  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  which  he 
can  dip  his  hand  and.  with  no  authority 
from  the  Congress  for  the  specific  pay- 
ment, but  only  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  authorization  he  has 
the  authority  in  connection  with  the 
contingency  fund  to  lise  it  in  his  discre- 
tion and  proceed  to  pay  to  Argentina  or 
any  other  country  a  sum  of  money  that 
it  in  turn  will  use  to  pay  some  American 
creditors  of  that  government. 

Tliat  is  what  Is  involved  in  the  contin- 
gency ftmd  fight  I  have  not  yet  talked 
with  a  single  Senator  who  did  not  think 
a  contingency  fund  was  money  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  some  great 
emergency  that  might  arise  which  would 
involve  the  national  security  of  this 
Republic,  with  respect  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  to  be  ready  to  move 
quickly.  Perhaps  he  would  have  to  move 
troops  somewhere,  maneuver  the  7th 
Fleet  somewhere,  or  move  in  air  wings 
somewhere.  Senators  have  thought  of 
it  In  terms  of  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try.    They  have  not  thought  of  it  in 


terms  of  the  economic  policies   about 
which  I  am  nwking 

In  that  sense  the  emergencies  have 
not  been  our  emergencies,  at  all.  exc^t 
for  the  negative  effects  if  some  country 
is  In  fiscal  difficult.  But  that  Is  no 
emergency.  The  emergency  has  not  been 
an  American  emergency,  but  an  emer- 
gency in  some  other  country.  That  is 
a  stretching  of  the  contingency  fund 
concept  too  far.  The  contingency  fund 
should  be  used  only  to  meet  an  immedi- 
ato  emergency  in  this  country  so  critical 
that  theoretically  the  President  does  not 
have  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  legis- 
lative approval  for  the  course  of  action 
that  be  wishes  to  take.  That  is  why 
I  have  sought  to  put  the  data  in  the 
CoNGRBSsioNAL  RxcoRo  as  to  how  the 
money  has  in  fact  been  spent. 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  25.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  latin  American  nations  were 
finding  it  too  easy  to  obtain  grants  and 
loans  from  the  United  States  from  non- 
Alliance  sources.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  contingency  fimd. 

■ZQUiBDcsirrs  or  aluaitcz  iohorkd 

In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  biggest 
problem  the  Alliance  for  Progress  faces 
Is  the  faintheartedness  of  the  nations 
to  the  south  to  get  started  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  that  our 
capital  is  supposed  to  finance.  Many  of 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  are  com- 
plaining that  the  money  Is  not  coming 
as  fast  as  they  would  like.  But  the  real 
problem  is  that  they  themsdves  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  meet  the  condi-. 
tions  and  requirements  of  sound  invest- 
ment 

And  why  should  they,  if  they  can  al- 
ways obtain  from  the  contingency  fund 
the  money  that  they  cannot  get  under 
the  requirem«its  of  the  Alliance  itself? 

I  emphasize  that  point  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon — 
and  I  make  this  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  work  that  I  have  done  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  member  of  the  Latin  American 
Subcommittee — that  in  my  Judgment 
there  have  been  uses  of  the  contingency 
fund  that  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  One  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  that  program  is  that  the  coun- 
tries ought  to  help  themselves.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  should  help 
themselves  to  a  contingency  fund.  That 
means  that  they  ought  to  help  them- 
selves by  adopting  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  enforcing  the  neces- 
sary economic  reforms  that  will  help  to 
stabilize  their  currency — for  example, 
that  will  do  something  about  their  inter- 
est rates;  that  will  tackle  their  tax  prob- 
lem; that  win  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  problems  that  confront  them 
because  of  pt^cies  that  have  led  to  eco- 
nomic stability  in  country  after  coimtry. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  contingency 
fund  should  ever  be  used  to  help  them  to 
avoid  their  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  going  ahead  with  such  reforms. 

I  have  an  amendment  printed  that 
would  ban  all  balance  of  payment  and 
budget  support  aid  to  Latin  America 
from  any  source  whatever.  I  do  not  see 
much  point  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  setting  forth  the 


purposes  of  the  programs  and  the 
amounts  to  be  available  under  it  if  the 
whole  section — the  whole  program— can 
be  drcumvented  with  the  contingency 
fimd. 

OOMOK^    WnX    ACT    Df    SBAX.    ruTOorwcT 

Every  year  during  consideration  of 
this  subject  we  hear  a  great  recital  of 
the  necessity  for  a  large  contingency 
fund  for  the  President  to  lise  for  pur- 
poses that  were  unforeseen  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  being  written.  But 
when  a  true  emergency  develops  the 
President  can  come  to  Congress  and  get 
whatever  sum  he  may  need  almost  over- 
night 

Consider  a  sum  even  as  much  as  $150 
million,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sum  of  $300 
million.  Unless  we  wish  to  go  along 
with  what  I  think  is  a  misuse  of  the  con- 
tingency-fund concept  in  connection 
with  the  balance  of  payment  and  budget 
support  programs,  will  Senators  name 
for  me  an  emergency  that  might  arise 
which  would  require  more  than  $160  mil- 
lion of  our  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  immediately  to  meet  it? 

If  there  were  am  emergency  so  serious 
that  it  would  reqiiire  $150  million,  it 
would  be  so  serious  that  the  President 
would  not  be  In  the  White  House  at  all. 
He  would  be  before  the  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  telling  us  about  the 
emergency  and  asking  for  whatever  ac- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  supix>rt  his 
hand.  An  emergency  of  that  type  would 
be  so  serious,  and  in  all  probability  our 
national  security  would  be  so  involved, 
that  in  most  instances  we  might  be  pret- 
ty close  to  a  war.  There  is  still  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  war  must  be 
declared  by  the  Congress, 

Again,  with  no  relationship  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
unchecked  and  discretionary  power  vest- 
ed in  the  Presidency  ttirough  giving 
such  huge  contingency  funds  to  the  Pres- 
ident— for  example,  letting  the  President 
handle  unchecked  $300  million— might 
lead  us  into  war. 

One  might  say,  "That  is  a  theoretical 
objection.  That  Is  not  very  realistic." 
We  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
these  principles  of  government  are  the 
safeguards  that  protect  us  from  abuses 
that  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  awr  rights. 

It  is  easy  for  the  American  people  to 
forget  about  these  abstract  principles  of 
government,  but  they  have  no  rights  sep- 
arate from  them.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  have  a  single  right  of  free- 
dom separate  from  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  our  Oovermnent  that  guarantee 
their  freedoms. 

One  of  those  principles,  bewhiskered 
with  American  history  from  the  days  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  until  now,  is  that 
we  are  not  free  men  and  women  if  we 
give  unchecked  discretion  to  mere  men 
administering  government.  That  is 
basically  what  Is  involved  in  the  contin- 
gency fund  fight.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  Justify  giving  to  any  President  $300 
million  to  be  spent  in  accordance  with  his 
discretion. 

If  we  wish  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  hypo- 
thetical, periods  of  hysteria  can  sweep 
any  country.  A  wave  of  hysteria  can 
sweep  this  country.    We  can  never  know 
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when  a  polit  cal  typhoon  may  arise  any 
more  than  when  a  weather  typhoon  may 
hit  us.  But  some  day  someone  in  the 
Presidency  who  may  not  have  a  deep  re- 
spect for  these  abstract  principles  of 
government  might  have  the  means  to 
exercise  unchecked  discretionary  power, 
which  could  very  well  be  exercised  in  a 
dictatorial  way,  and  we  might  find  our- 
selves at  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  kind  of  an- 
swer which  could  be  made  to  that  kind 
of  argument,  namely,  that  the  Senator 
is  conjuring  up  a  most  extreme  hypoth- 
esis. Let  us  grant  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  an  absurd  hypothesis.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  by  showing  an  absurd  exam- 
ple that  a  point  or  a  principle  can  be 
proved.  Absiu-d  or  not,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen, one  of  those  great,  precious  safe- 
guards which  I  call  abstract  principles 
of  freedom  will  be  lost.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  Justify  taking  legislative  action 
on  a  proposal  that  permits  such  discre- 
tion. This  one  does.  The  $300  million 
cannot  be  justified,  particularly  when  a 
President  can  come  to  Congress  in  20 
minutes  and  ask  for  whatever  amount  of 
money  he  needs  to  meet  a  true  emer- 
gency— which  he  can  establish  very 
quickly  with  proof — and  he  can  get  the 
money  before  the  sun  sets.  Any  Presi- 
dent knows  that.  History  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which  Congress  can  always 
be  counted  upon  to  act  when  the  Re- 
public is  really  in  jeopardy. 

The  President  did  come  to  Congress 
in  1961,  during  the  Berlin  crisis.  Con- 
gress very  quickly  appropriated  some  $3 
billion  in  defense  funds,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  defense  budget,  when  the 
President  outlined  the  need  for  it 

That  is  how  the  U.S.  Government 
should  provide  the  financing  for  genuine 
international  emergencies. 

All  the  talk  about  the  need  for  a  huge 
contingency  fund  does  not  stem  from  an 
argiunent  of  need;  it  stems  from  an 
argument  of  convenience.  I  add  the  word 
"expediency."  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  expediency  in  this  bill;  and  expedien- 
cy has  no  place  in  it.  I  believe  every 
proposal  of  expediency  should  be  strick- 
en; and  this  is  one  of  them. 

All  Senators  need  to  do  is  to  come  to 
the  desk  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendbr]  and  take  a  look  at  the 
material  on  the  worldwide  uses  of  con- 
tingency fimd  money  that  he  has  pre- 
pared. I  have  submitted  it  for  Latin 
America  and  he  has  submitted  it  for 
the  world.  As  I  look  down  the  list  of 
countries  that  have  received  assistance 
out  of  the  contingency  fund,  I  am  hard 
put  to  find  a  single  one  or  a  single  pur- 
pose to  which  the  money  was  put  that 
anyone  could  possibly  call  a  true  emer- 
gency. Balance-of -payments  loans  and 
budget  support  grants  are  a  prominent 
use  of  contingency  funds  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

A  large  amount  from  the  contingency 
fund  has  gone  for  various  uses  in  In- 
donesia. A  good  deal  of  this,  too,  was 
for  balance-of -payments  problems. 

I  entirely  share  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  natural  disas- 
ters and  a  few,  rare  political  crises  are 
truly  qualified  for  aid  from  the  contin- 


gency fund.  But  if  these  are  of  any 
magnitude,  such  as  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961.  Congress  will  still  have  to  provide 
the  funds  by  special  action. 

In  short,  the  contingencies  covered  in 
the  justification  for  a  large  contingency 
fund  are  not  either  unforeseen  in  most 
cases  nor  are  they  of  a  nature  that  car- 
ries a  tlireat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  expenditures  that  the 
executive  branch  finds  it  more  conven- 
ient to  make  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
than  from  the  other  categories  of  foreign 
aid.  They  are  "small  potatoes,"  as  in- 
ternational contingencies  go. 

The  $300  million  blank  check  for  this 
fund  requested  by  the  administration 
and  contained  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  completely  unjustified.  It 
should  be  cut  at  least  to  $150  million. 
I  believe  it  should  be  cut  to  $100  million 
to  conform  to  the  EUender  amendment 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mil- 
ler] said  last  night,  we  have  a  problem 
in  Latin  America  to  get  the  nations  who 
are  partners  with  us  in  the  Alliance  to 
do  their  share.  It  is,  by  far.  the  most  im- 
portant share,  because  unless  they  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  policies  that 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  capital,  we 
are  wasting  time  and  money  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program. 

Under  the  act  of  Bogota,  and  the  act 
of  Punta  del  Este,  each  party  is  sup- 
posed to  prepare  an  outline  of  the  spe- 
cific conditions  it  faces,  the  progress 
achieved,  the  need  for  external  aid,  the 
fields  in  which  national  efforts  should 
be  expanded,  and  the  structural  deficien- 
cies that  must  be  eliminated  to  attain 
an  annual  per  capita  growth  rate  of  at 
least  2.5  percent.  That  rate  of  growth 
is  the  objective  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  an 
objective  that  is  projected  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

Yet  since  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este, 
only  eight  nations  have  submitted  such 
country  plans  to  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee chosen  from  the  panel  of  nine,  com- 
monly called  the  "nine  wise  men."  cre- 
ated by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
They  are  Colombia,  Chile.  Bolivia,  Mexi- 
co, Panama,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  and 
Venezuela. 

Two  of  the  largest  recipients  of  aid 
under  the  Alliance,  Argentina  and  Bra- 
zil, have  not  submitted  any  country 
plan. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  should  they? 
They  have  done  pretty  well  under  the 
contingency  fund."  They  are  also  the 
two  nations  of  the  hemisphere  that  have 
been  receiving  the  largest  nonproject 
amounts  from  the  contingency  fund  to 
meet  their  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  the  issues  now  facing  the  Al- 
liance is  that  of  increasing  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  nine  wise 
men.  Former  President  Lleras  of  Co- 
lombia has  expressed  the  view  that  they 
should  make  the  basic  decisions  as  to 
whether  a  given  applicant  has  met  con- 
ditions and  provided  the  climate  that 
will  make  a  loan  or  grant  under  the  Al- 
liance effective  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tive of  the  growth  rate.  Mr.  Lleras  is 
probably  right  in  believing  that  the  panel 
would  be  much  tougher  than  the  United 
States  has  been  in  fixing  conditions  and 


demanding  that  they  be  met  before  any 
funds  are  advanced. 

It  would  be  very  good  to  turn  that 
problem  over  to  such  a  panel.  It  would 
be  performing  a  service  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  ought  to 
relieve  the  President  from  the  interna- 
tional pressures  that  are  bound  to  be 
placed  upon  him  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  money.  We  would  help 
the  President  if  that  would  exclude  use 
of  the  contingency  fund  for  budget  sup- 
port money  and  balance-of-payment 
money. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  It.  The  issue 
is  in  oiir  lap.  The  Ellender  amendment 
raises  the  question.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
must  be  done  now,  or  it  will  not  be  done 
this  year. 

We  shall  never  solve  the  monetary 
problems  of  Brcizil  by  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can contingency  funds.  We  all  know 
what  h^pened  to  the  economy  of  Brazil, 
and  I  do  not  think  another  dollar  should 
go  to  that  country  out  of  the  contin- 
gency fund. 

That  is  not  a  national  emergency. 
Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves,  and  the 
people.  That  does  not  involve  any  prob- 
lem of  American  security.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  say  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  President's  own  statements  when 
he  announced  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  The  use  to  which  he  has  put 
the  contingency  fund,  in  my  judgment, 
in  many  specific  instances,  has  been  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  because  he 
made  very  clear — I  supported  him  then, 
and  I  support  him  now — the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

He  made  it  very  clear  that  the  program 
would  be  one  of  mutuality  and  mutual 
assistance.  By  "mutual  assistance"  we 
meant  that  we  would  help  supply  some 
funds,  provided — and  I  underline  that 
word  and  spell  it  in  capital  letters — the 
Latin  American  countries  would  assist 
themselves. 

A  plan  is  called  for.  We  do  not  even 
have  one  from  the  Argentine  or  Brazil. 
Economic  reforms  are  called  for.  There 
have  been  no  reforms  in  any  such  degree 
as  was  provided  for. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Humphrey],  who  has  Just  arrived 
in  the  Chamber,  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  his  amendment,  and  the  con- 
tingency fund.  I  do  not  ask  for  agree- 
ment; I  ask  only  for  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  of 
what  I  have  said.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant, because  I  consider  him  a  key  figure 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  embarrass  him,  but  I  said  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  say  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  other  Senators  who 
agree  with  his  views,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  key  figure. 

The  reason  why  the  powers  of  the 
panel  of  nine  to  which  I  have  alluded 
have  not  been  increased  has  been  due  to 
the  opposition  of  the  largest  members  of 
the  Alliance,  who  believe  they  can  do 
better  by  dealing  directly  with  the  United 
States.  They  know  very  well  that  the 
panel  of  nine  would  not  allow  Alliance 
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for  Progresf  money  to  go  for  the  $20  and 
$25  million  nonproject  loans  that  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  have  negotiated  with 
the  United  States,  the  money  for  which 
has  come  from  our  contingency  tand. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  not  to  weak- 
en the  hand  of  the  President,  but  to 
strengthen  it.  He  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  the  type  of  international  pressures 
which  the  past  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  are  bound  to  raise. 

Therefore,  rather  than  taldng  a  course 
of  action  of  being  against  the  President 
or  weakening  the  President,  I  am  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  the  President. 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  afternoon 
is  over  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  modify  the  amendment 
to  make  it  possible  to  get  along  with  a 
further  discussion  of  the  foreign  aid 
XHxtgram. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  been  more 
anxious  than  I  to  see  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  get  moving  on  their  domestic 
development  programs.  No  Member  of 
Congress  has  deplored  more  strongly 
than  I  the  retrogression  from  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  that  have  been  dis- 
played by  the  military  juntas.  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  been  more  insistent 
than  I  that  if  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere fail  to  help  themselves,  and  If  they 
persist  in  forcing  the  political  choice 
down  to  an  alternative  between  com- 
munism and  militaristic  fascism,  they 
are  going  to  fall  under  the  heel  of  com- 
munism regardless  of  what  happens  to 
Pidei  Castro. 

I  wish  to  put  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning — it  makes 
much  more  sense  than  the  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  today.  The 
article  is  entitled  "The  Post- Castro  Era," 
It  is  written  by  Evans  and  Novak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th»  P«o-CA»r«o  E»A 

(By  Rowland  Evana  and  Robert  Novak) 

Pldel  Castro  Is  still  entrenched  as  Cuba's 
Ccnununlit  dictator,  but  he  Is  a  dead  pigeon 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

That  Is  the  unmistakable  conclusion 
brought  back  from  a  23 -day  swing  through 
South  America's  northern  fringe. 

As  a  revolutionary  doctrine  capable  of  In- 
flaming the  continent's  miserable  masses, 
Pldellsmo  Is  no  more.  Latin  America  has 
moved  Into  the  post-Castro  era. 

Prom  Washington's  standpoint,  this  era 
ought  to  be  lees  hectic  than  the  3  or  4  years 
that  preceded  It.  The  danger  of  an  epidemic 
of  Castro-lnsplred  nationalistic  revolutions 
Is  gone.  What  may  replace  that  danger, 
however,  is  a  return  to  the  bad  old  days  for 
Ijattn  America. 

Certainly.  Castro  Is  the  fallen  Idol  of  the 
hemisphere's  left-wing  natlonallats.  His 
1961  profession  of  Mandst-Lenlnist  faith 
burt  him  a  little,  but  Fldellsmo  really  did 
not  suffer  until  Castro  exposed  himself  as 
Moscow's  puppet  diirtng  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  a  year  ago.  His  popularity  outside 
Cuba  has  been  going  steadily  downward  ever 
■tnoe. 

The  typical  view  of  the  young  Latin  Amer- 
ican radical  today  can  be  seen  in  the  atti- 
tude  toward  Castro  of  Francisco  de  PaiUa 


Jaramlllo.  leader  of  Colombo's  fledgling  (and 
ultralefUst)  Christian  Democratic  Party. 
Jaramlllo  U  considerably  more  antlcapltalist 
than  he  Is  an tl -Communist  and  appreciably 
more  anti-American  than  he  is  antlcapltal- 
tet.  It  la  therefore  slgnlflcant  when  he  turns 
Castro's  picture  to  the  wall  with  these  words : 

"I  tho\;ght  once  that  Pidel  was  the  man 
who  was  going  to  lead  the  Latin  American 
revoluUon.  But  now  I  know  he  is  In  debt 
to  the  Russlana.  He  Is  no  nationalist  now. 
For  this,  I  blame  you  Americans.  But  Cas- 
tro cannot  lead  the  revolution." 

If  Castro  no  longer  attracts  the  fiery  young 
Jaramlllos.  he  certainly  cannot  hope  to  lead 
calmer,  more  mature  leftist*.  Ladeed,  his 
followers  today  are  limited  to  pistol-packing 
young  hoodlums  In  secret  terrorist  bands  and 
guerrilla  gangs.  Even  the  radical  (and  often 
pro- Communist)  student  leaders  at  the  uni- 
versities have  dropped  Castro  as  their  pinup 
boy. 

That  means  PldeUamo  outside  Cuba  is  pri- 
marily a  police  problem.  No  longer  really 
a  matter  of  capturing  men's  minds,  the 
struggle  against  Castroism  bolls  down  to  the 
infinitely  easier  task  of  containing  terrorist 
bands.    It  is  a  battle  that  is  being  won. 

It  can't  even  be  said  that  Ciwtro  com- 
mands full  loyalty  over  the  pro-Communist 
left  In  Latin  America  (though  he  still  man- 
ages to  find  enough  money  to  finance  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  hemisphere ) .  Mos- 
cow-oriented Conununlsts  have  been  quietly 
belittling  him  ever  since  the  missile  crisis. 
For  Instance,  Oustavo  Machado,  Venezuela's 
veteran  Commimist  chief,  hasn't  hesitated 
to  drop  antl-Castro  Insults  In  the  presence 
of  U.S.  newsmen. 

Tet,  Fldellsmo  at  Its  worst  was  not  an  \in- 
mlzed  scourge  for  Latin  America.  It  fright- 
ened the  Latin  American  oligarchy  into  some 
token  reforms.  And  It  so  terrified  Uncle 
Sam  that  he  began  to  pay  some  attention  to 
his  southern  neighbors. 

But  now  that  Fldellsmo  is  not  an  Immedi- 
ate danger,  the  oligarchs  may  forget  about 
reform.  In  fact,  there  U  ample  evidence  that 
they  never  Intended  to  give  up  their  old 
habits  of  tax  evasion.  Investing  badly  needed 
capital  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
blind  IndliTerenoe  to  their  Nation's  welfare — 
except  at  gunpoint. 

Moreover,  as  the  Immediate  threat  of 
Fidel  Ismo  subsides  and  the  Alliance  For 
Progress  proves  unable  to  change  Latin 
America  overnight.  It's  predictable  that  U^. 
Interest  In  hemisphere  affairs  will  fade  again. 
Partly  because  the  Kennedy  administration 
continues  to  present  foreign  aid  as  an  anti- 
Communist  prophylactic.  Congress  is  more 
inclined  to  cut  back  on  aid  once  it  appears 
that  Latin  America  Is  safe  from  cooimunlsm 
for  the  moment. 

Herein  lies  the  danger.  Nothing  really  has 
changed  since  Castro  came  out  of  the  Cuban 
hills  nearly  S  years  ago  to  shake  the  entire 
hemisphere — for  a  eeaaon  or  two.  Latin 
America  Is  still  ripe  for  another  Castro  any 
time  he  comes  along. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  wUl  be 
noted  that  they  say : 

Yet,  Fldellsmo  at  its  worst  was  not  an 
unmixed  scourge  for  Latin  America.  It 
frightened  the  Latin  American  oligarchy  into 
some  token  reforms.  And  it  so  terrified 
Uncle  Sam  that  he  began  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  his  southern  neighbors. 

But  now  that  Fldellsmo  Is  not  an  Im- 
mediate danger,  the  oligarchs  may  forget 
about  reform.  In  fact,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  they  never  Intended  to  give  up 
their  old  habits  of  tax  evasion,  investing 
bcully  needed  capital  in  BtU'ope  and  the 
United  Statea.  blind  indifference  to  their 
nation's  welfare — except  at  gunpoint. 

Moreover,  as  the  Immediate  threat  of 
Fldellsmo  subsides  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress    proves    unable    to    change    Latin 


America  overnight,  it's  predlctatde  that  U.S. 
Interest  In  hemisphere  affairs  will  fade  again. 
Partly  because  the  Kennedy  administration 
continues  to  present  foreign  aid  as  an  antl- 
Conununlst  prophylactic.  Congress  Is  more 
Inclined  to  cut  back  on  aid  once  it  appears 
that  Latin  America  la  safe  from  communism 
for  the  moment. 

Herein  lies  the  danger.  Nothing  really 
has  changed  since  Castro  came  out  of  the 
Cuban  hills  nearly  6  years  ago  to  shake  the 
entire  hemisphere — ^for  a  season  or  two. 
Latin  America  is  still  ripe  for  another  Castro 
any  time  he  comes  along. 

We  must  watch  the  rate  of  reform  In 
Latin  America.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  In  a  very  able  speech  pwinted 
out  the  other  day,  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Much  more  must 
be  made.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  con- 
tribute to  retrogression.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  shall  be  contributing  to  retro- 
gression If  we  accept  the  Mansfield  pro- 
posal to  put  the  contingency  fund  back 
to  $300  million,  when  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  after  a  great  deal  of 
debate,  and  after  considering  one 
amendment  after  another,  finally  set- 
tled on  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority that  $175  million  ^ould  be  an 
acceptable  compromise. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  play  a  large  role  in  how  they 
finally  make  up  their  minds  in  Latin 
America.  If  it  Is  evident  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  that  we  really  do 
not  have  anything  more  in  mind  than 
a  few  pious  pledges  of  economic  reform 
on  their  part,  then  we  can  be  sure  there 
will  never  be  any  meaningful  economic 
reform.  If  we  do  expect  self-help,  if  we 
do  expect  them  to  put  our  money  to  use 
In  meaningful  ways,  then  we  must  see 
to  it  that  there  are  no  loopholes  through 
which  American  money  can  pour  when 
they  fall  In  their  obligations  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  tiie  figures  I  put  in  the  Congrxssionai. 
RicoKi)  last  night  that  only  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  used  from  the 
contingency  fund  for  emergency  public 
safety  and  for  relief  from  natural  dis- 
aster. Much  of  the  rest  has  gone  into 
Latin  America  for  purposes  that  are 
emergencies  only  In  the  sense  that  the 
recipients  have  procrastinated  and  post- 
poned the  day  of  economic  reckonlnjg  for 
so  long  that  their  economic  condition 
became  precarious.  So  they  were  bailed 
out  with  our  Presidential  contingency 
fund. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  foreign  aid 
failures  has  been  in  Turkey,  where  we 
have  poured  in  an  average  of  $300  mil- 
lion every  year  for  10  years,  and  still 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it  economical- 
ly. Let  me  tell  Senators  that  if  they 
want  to  start  the  same  thing  with  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil,  the  way  to  do  It  is  to 
continue  making  grants  and  loans  to 
them  without  regard  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
They  are  not  the  only  coimtrles  I  have 
in  mind  as  having  failed  in  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance.  I  do  feel  that 
the  lack  of  progress  under  it  to  date  is 
largely  due  to  the  governing  classes  in 
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Latin  America,  who  walked  up  to  the 
brink  of  economic  and  social  reform 
when  Castroism  looked  like  a  threat  and 
who  have  now  become  alarmed  at  the 
meaning  of  their  own  signatures  on  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  To  quote 
from  an  article  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  President  Lleras,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs: 

The  governments  •  •  •  that  set  their 
seal  on  the  policy  at  Punta  del  Este  were  not 
fully  aware  or  convinced  of  its  ultimate  im- 
plications. In  Latin  America,  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  political 
leaders  have  a  habit  of  carrying  revolution- 
ary statements  beyond  the  point  to  which 
they  are  really  prepared  to  do  •  •  •.  When 
the  governments  pledged  themselves  to 
change  fimdamentaUy  certain  traditional 
structures  in  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  Latin  America — as  In  the  caee 
of  agrarian  reform — they  were  not  yet  abso- 
lutely determined  to  carry  all  this  out.  The 
unwarrantable  delays  which  later  took  place, 
and  which  did  not  give  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  a  chance  to  make  the  Impact  on  the 
Latin  American  peoples  that  was  hoped  for, 
clearly  Indicate  that  when  Piinta  del  Este 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  most  broadly 
sponsored  and  socially  advanced  document 
In  the  common  history  of  our  hemisphere, 
not  all  the  signers  understood  its  scope  or 
divined  Its  depth  and  gravity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  express  its  be- 
lief in  the  Alliance,  and  to  keep  up  with 
our  pledge  to  make  available  the  money 
to  finance  it.  But  as  we  keep  our  own 
feet  In  the  fire,  we  must  make  It  clear 
that  we  are  keeping  their  feet  in  the 
fire,  too,  and  that  If  the  governments  of 
Latin  America  do  not  live  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Alliance,  there  will  be 
no  money  available  to  them  from  this 
country  from  any  source. 

Therefore,  we  shall  be  performing  a 
great  service  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  strengthening  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  If  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDER]  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
contingency  fund  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  in  1963  Congress  made  avail- 
able to  the  President  $250  million.  Of 
that  sum,  $100  million  was  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  Of  the  remainder,  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1963,  as  I  sought 
to  point  out  a  while  ago,  in  my  judg- 
ment only  $33,756,000  would  come  with- 
in the  category  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor's figures  Indicated.  That  Is  why  I 
asked  Senators  to  go  to  the  desk  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  examine 
them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  rest  of  the 
money  was  used,  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cated, to  assist  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
many  other  countries  in  balancing  their 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes  that 
were  not  connected  with,  but  were  for- 
«J&n  to  the  use  of  the  contingency  fimd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  his  statement. 
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I  know  that  he  has  another  meeting 
to  attend.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  visited 
extensively  today  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  other  aspects  of  the  bill.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  differences 
which  exist  can  be  solved  if  we  will  but 
sit  down  and  discuss  them.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

First,  I  feel  that  uses  have  been  made 
of  the  contingnecy  fund  beyond  what 
were  contemplated  or  intended  by  Con- 
gress. Candor  is  required  in  the  debate. 
In  certain  cases,  some  of  the  budget  defi- 
cits that  have  been  covered  by  dipping 
into  the  contingency  fund  were  not  with- 
in the  purview  or  intention  of  Congress. 
We  are  admittedly  unhappy  In  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  put  Its  fiscal  house  in  reason- 
able order.  Admittedly,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  not  too  exacting,  because  oc- 
casionally we  have  some  troubles  with 
our  own  housekeeping.  But  certainly, 
all  available  evidence  suggests  that  some 
of  the  commitments  made  under  the 
Bell-Dantas  agreement,  the  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  Bra- 
zil, have  not  been  kept.  In  Brazil  there 
is  a  growing  problem  connected  with  the 
budget  and  infiation.  No  amoimt  of  the 
contingency  fimd  can  meet  such  basic 
problems  nor  should  It. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  right  In 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  having 
country-by-country  plans  to  make  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  work.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  would  become  a  mock- 
ery, if  it  were  merely  an  effort  to  patch 
up  holes  In  an  economy  that  was  break- 
ing apart  at  the  seams.  That  is  why 
the  C?harter  of  Punta  del  Este  set  forth 
certain  criteria.  We  are  not  now  dis- 
cussing first  aid  treatment;  we  are  not 
talking  about  prophylactic  treatment  of 
a  sick  body  politic;  we  are  talking  about 
basic  rehabilitation.  That  is  why  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  does  not  always 
make  the  sensational  advances  that 
some  people  want  it  to  make. 

The  fact  is  that  it  Is  designed  to  build 
constructively  and  surely,  rather  than 
for  the  moment,  merely  to  get  over  an- 
other particular  crisis. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  that 
9  or  10  countries  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements or  met  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  In  ref- 
erence to  fully  participating  In  the  Al- 
liance. Other  countries  are  moving  to- 
ward that  objective.  The  statement 
that  has  been  quoted  from  the  current 
Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  represents  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  ought  to  be  guiding 
our  efforts.  In  my  speech  on  the  Al- 
liance on  Tuesday,  I  quoted  at  length 
from  the  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  by  Al- 
berto Lleras  Camargo. 

The  panel  of  nine,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred — I  believe  It  Is  sometimes 
called  the  nine  wise  men — constitutes  a 
type  of  operation  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sentiaL  Our  experience,  that  has  given 
us  the  best  results,  was  in  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  The  moneys 
that  were  made  available  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  while  they  were  made  avail- 
able bilaterally,  were  made  available 
only  after  the  regional  office  of  the  Eco- 
nomic   Cooperati<m    Administration   in 


Europe  had,  in  a  sense,  filtered  the  ap- 
plications for  fimds  and  balanced  them 
country  by  country  and  region  by  region, 
so  that  when  the  funds  were  poured  Into 
an  area,  such  as  In  Western  Europe,  the 
economies  of  Prance,  Italy,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Britain  were  all 
weighed  and  measured  at  the  same  time 
in  reference  to  the  eccmomic  aid  that  was 
to  be  given. 

Such  hemispheric  coordination  and 
planning  Is  needed.  In  the  sense  that  It 
is  really  a  concept  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  There  must  be  some  deciding 
voices,  opinions,  and  judgments,  so  that 
we  shall  not  always  be  held  in  a  bilateral 
relationship,  fully  responsible  for  any 
rejection  or  retention  we  might  make,  be- 
cause we  are  constantly  under  pressure 
to  give  in,  lest  we  be  looked  upon  as 
Yankee  Imperialists  or  as  cruel  and 
tough. 

In  this  debate  I  have  centered  my  at- 
tention upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
because  I  believe  It  offers  tis  the  most 
sensible  program  we  could  have,  if  It  Is 
properly  developed. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  rendering 
a  good  service  in  outlining  to  us  the  qual- 
ifications and  criteria  which  we  must 
follow  In  connection  with  this  program. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  "off  to  the  races" 
again,  as  we  are  In  connection  with 
southeast  Asia,  where  we  have  no  plan. 
I  feel  that  there  we  are  sort  of  "boxed 
In."  Furthermore,  we  really  had  no  plan 
In  regard  to  the  African  area.  Instead, 
we  deal  with  it  country  by  coxmtry. 

But  in  the  Latin  American  area  we 
have  tried  to  develop  a  hemispheric  con- 
cept of  economic  and  social  rehabilita- 
tion,  reform,    and   progress,    within   a 
framework  of  constitutional  government. 
As  was  said  several  weeks  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  some  of  the  first 
guidelines  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, came  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.    They  were  begun  there  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin   American 
Affairs,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  handled 
by  contract,  as  I  recall.    Thereafter,  the 
study  was  carefully  considered  and  was 
further  studied  by  the  full  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  subsequently  it  was 
relayed  to  the  administratlcm. 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.   So  this  is  one  of  the 
guidelines.    President  Kubltschek  pro- 
vided Inspiration  and  a  plan  on  the  Latin 
American  side.    Therefore,  the  authori- 
zation for  the  contingency  fund  should 
be  restored  In  order  to  have  our  program 
In  Latin  America  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  country-by-country  work- 
book.   We  have  had  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  we  shall  have 
before   the   Appropriations   Committee, 
books  which  tell  us.  ahead  of  time,  what 
the  money  will  be  used  for.    But  no  use 
will  be  made  of  those  studies  if  too  large 
a  contingency  fund  Is  made  available. 
In  that  event,  it  will  be  possible  to  say, 
"Do  not  worry;  we  can  always  dip  into 
the  fund."    We  would  really  be  saying, 
"No  plan  is  needed;  if  the  situation  be- 
comes too  difficult,  we  will  dip  into  the 
fund  and  get  some  more  money  from  If 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  saying  that 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  at 
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least  at  this  stage,  there  are  tentative 
plans,  country  by  country  and  project  by 
project.  sufElclent  to  Justify  a  $650  mil- 
lion authorization. 

Certain  Senators  will  vote  for  an  in- 
creased authorization  for  aid  to  Latin 
America,  not  because  they  are  sentimen- 
tal about  that  subject,  but  because  they 
believe — as  I  think  I  can  say  in  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — this  is  one  asea 
of  the  world  for  which  we  have  a  plan 
and  a  program  on  which  we  have  made  a 
reasonably  good  effort. 

Without  reaching  a  final  judgment 
about  this  matter — although  I  have 
spoken  about  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  to  the  majority  leader  and  to 
the  minority  leader — I  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  magic  figure  is  involved. 
For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  the  Senate  de- 
stroyed the  foreign  aid  program,  even 
though  there  have  appeared  in  the  press 
some  unfavorable  comments  about  that 
vote.  Yesterday.  I  voted  against  the 
Morse  amendment:  but  after  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  I  did  not  go  to  a 
wailing  wall  and  bump  my  head,  gnash 
my  teeth,  and  cry  out,  "The  world  is 
coming  to  an  end."  Not  at  all.  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  operate  the  program 
imder  that  amendment:  and  I  think  it 
will  require  the  administrators  of  the 
program  and  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  do  a  complete  re- 
thinking job  In  regard  to  foreign  aid  for 
next  year — which,  by  the  way.  we  have 
recommended.  In  our  report. 

Mr.  MORSK     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  we  would 
do  very  well  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Fund. 

In  this  amendment,  I  call  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $650  million,  because  the 
committee  recommended  it:  and  I  wish 
to  retium  to  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation on  it,  and  also  to  the  committee's 
recommendation  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tingency fund.  I  thought  we  had  givoi 
considerable  consideration  to  this  facet 
of  foreign  aid.  I  believe  I  make  a  fair 
statement  when  I  say  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  time  spent  on  this  measure 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
spent  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  phase. 
So  surely  this  particular  facet  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  received  its  fair  share  of 
committee  consideration. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  if  we  wish  to 
make  a  little  further  adjustment  in  this 
authorization,  because  of  our  concern 
over  the  fiscal  situation,  an  authorization 
of  $625  million  or  of  $650  million  might 
be  adequate.  Last  night,  I  talked  to  the 
AID  people,  and  I  believe  they  could  get 
by  with  an  authorization  if  the  Senate 
stands  firmly  behind  the  Alliance  in  its 
negotiation  with  the  House,  in  that 
amount.  After  all.  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  a  conference  about  this  item. 
The  reason  why  I  fought  for  the  full 
amount  was  that  I  knew  that  ultimately 
we  could  not  expect  to  achieve  it  in  the 
conference,  even  if  the  Senate  voted  for 
It:  and,  therefore,  I  wished  to  have  a 
chance  to  arrive,  finally,  at  a  reasonable 
amount.  If  I  could  be  sure  the  confer- 
ence would  arrive  at  a  $550  million  or 
$600  million  authorization,  I  would  not 


mind  having  the  Senate  vote  now  for  a 
$600  million  authorization,  rather  than 
a  $650  million  authorization  as  the  max- 
imum. 

So  I  feel  that  no  magic  figure  is  in- 
volved: but  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bill 
about  which  Senators  should  manifest 
their  interest  in  foreign  aid,  so  that  their 
action  could  not  be  interpreted  as  a  re- 
pudiation of  foreign  aid,  I  believe  the 
most  important  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress part  of  the  bill,  because  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  is  one  program 
that  is  dealt  with  in  careful  detail  in 
the  voluminous  hearings  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  it  is  the  one  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  for  which  we  have  a  program 
and  about  which  we  have  laid  down,  in 
law  and  in  international  agreements, 
criteria  and  qualifications  for  participa- 
tion, and  for  which  we  have  demanded 
fiscal  and  political  reform  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  we  give  such  aid.  And  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  basis  of  our 
policy  in  Latin  America,  the  "most  criti- 
cal area  in  the  world,"  according  to 
President  Kennedy. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  exception 
to  the  making  of  a  sharp  cut  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  authorization.  In 
connection  with  the  one  program  in 
which  we  are  now  doing  everything  that 
many  of  us  have  urged  for  15  years  that 
our  country  do,  an  effort  is  made  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  substantially — 
from  $650  to  $525  million,  or  a  cut 
of  approximately  one-fourth.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  way  we  should 
honor  a  program  that  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study,  consultation,  and 
consideration,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but 
also  by  many  friendly  countries  and 
many  friendly  statesmen.  We  should 
now  proceed  to  back  up  the  panel  of 
nine — and  let  me  say  that  I  know  why 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
do  not  want  it  backed  up;  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  correct  about  that.  The 
reason  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
cut  off  if  they  get  out  of  line — with  our 
programs  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  agrar- 
ian reform.  If  we  back  up  the  Alliance 
authorities  those  countries  will  obtain 
from  the  program  what  they  should  ob- 
tain according  to  the  standards  laid 
down.  The  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
program  helps  Latin  America  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  standards  which  have  been 
established. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  During  the 
debate  we  have  argued  from  time  to 
time:  but  I  have  not  felt  that  either  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  other  Senators 
who  have  been  resisting  what  some  of 
us  want  done  have  performed  a  disserv- 
ice. I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
know  of  this,  that  I  believe  we  need  care- 
ful debate  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. After  all,  it  involves  some  $3  or 
$4  billion  of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  that  deserves  some  time 
and  attention. 

The  question  really  is  whether  we  can, 
through  our  foreign  aid,  help  build  vi- 
able, free  societies  in  other  countries, 
and  whether  we  shall  thus  contribute  to 
better  standards  of  public  conduct,  eco- 
nomic performance,  and,  we  might  say. 


political  ethics.  I  think  we  can  do  that 
through  our  foreign  aid,  and  that  is  why 
I  support  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  very  much. 
I  completely  agree  with  all  the  objec- 
tives he  has  set  forth.  Any  differences  I 
have  with  him  are  over  little  details 
which  I  feel  sure  we  can  iron  out. 

In  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  I  point  out 
that  we  relied  very  heavily  on  reports 
which  were  made  in  regard  to  studies 
made  in  Latin  America  over  a  period  of 
years  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  We  went  over  them 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb:  and  it  will  be 
found  that  many  of  our  final  recom- 
mendations coincide  with  the  earlier 
recommendations  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  before  he  came  to  the 
fioor,  I  said  we  were  trying  to  work  out 
an  adjustment  in  regard  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment.  We  shall  vote  when 
we  can  have  something  to  vote  on  which 
we  believe  sound.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  what  we  regard  as  an 
improvement  of  the  program.  After  all. 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out,  in  dealing  with  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  dealing  with  $3  or 
$4  billion  of  the  money  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
in  dealing  with  it  we  should  take  what- 
ever time  is  required  in  order  to  succeed 
in  strengthening  the  bill. 

So.  as  I  have  said,  many  Senators, 
including  myself,  feel  that  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  is  sound  in  its  objec- 
tive, but  we  thought  it  should  be  broad- 
ened somewhat :  so  we  are  talking  about 
broadening  it  in  such  respects  as  the 
two  I  mentioned.  We  shall  continue  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
about  the  total  figure  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  are  talking  in  terms  of 
approximately  $600  million.  We  wish  to 
cut  back  the  contingency  fund.  Pro- 
cedurally the  other  action  could  be  taken 
later — though  we  might  as  well  deal 
with  the  entire  problem.  We  would  like 
to  cut  $10  million  from  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  aid  program,  reducing  it 
from  $50  to  $40  million.  We  would 
then  add  that  $10  million  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  figure.  The  $10 
million  would  be  added  to  the  $600  mil- 
lion, which  would  give  us  $610  million. 
I  am  having  drafted  an  amendment 
which  would  seek  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. When  some  sort  of  agreement 
is  reached  among  us.  we  shall  offer  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  see  if 
there  is  any  opportunity  to  obtain  his 
agreement  or  his  suggestions  for  further 
modification,  hoping  ultimately  that  per- 
haps we  may  persuade  him  to  accept  a 
modification  of  his  amendment  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  go 
along. 

That  is  where  we  stand  as  of  the  pres- 
ent moment.  I  shall  leave  the  Chamber 
for  a  few  minutes  for  negotiation  pur- 
poses. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  will  protect 
my  interest  while  I  am  gone.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  Senators  are 
negotiating  more  or  less  publicly,  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  might  be  referred  to  as  diplomacy 
in  a  glass  house. 

Mr.  MORSK  Covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  find  myself 
In  support  of  the  Senator's  proposal  with 
respect  to  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  as  I  did  in  the  committee.  So 
I  do  not  walk  two  sides  of  the  street.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  some 
of  the  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  not  contributed  to  political 
stability,  but  rather  has  contributed 
to  sword-swaggering,  medal-carrying, 
smalltime  colonels.  I  am  not  interested 
in  their  elevation  to  public  office  or  in 
their  enjoyment  of  war  games  at  our  ex- 
pense. So  when  the  Senator  rounds  out 
his  suggestion  in  an  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  military  assistance 
item  from  $50  million  to  $40  million,  the 
proposal  will  have  my  support  here,  as 
it  did  in  committee. 

The  Senator's  proposal  to  add  the  $10 
million  which  would  be  saved  in  military 
assistance  would  go  very  well  In  the  eco- 
nomic program,  because  it  would  require 
at  least  careful  programing  for  the  use 
of  the  $10  million.  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ators should  recognize  that  none  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  can  be  mere- 
ly used.  They  must  be  programed.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  saying  that  in 
such  and  such  a  country  some  guns  are 
needed,  or  that  a  few  more  small  howit- 
zers or  some  antiaircraft  weapons  we  do 
not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  are  need- 
ed. The  proposal  relates  to  actual  pro- 
graming. I  find  myself  without  firm 
commitment,  because  I  think  these  ques- 
tions should  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 
I  find  myself  sympathetic  toward  the 
Senator's  proposal.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  discuss  it  with  some  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  to  the  Mansfield -Dirk - 
sen  amendments  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  had  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, I  wish  to  say  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  during  the  debate  as  to  why 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  programs  move 
rather  slowly.  I  have  made  my  own 
comment  on  that  subject,  to  the  effect 
that  these  programs  are  carefully  pro- 
gramed. They  are  not  merely  bilateral 
arrangements,  but  they  relate  to  country- 
wide programs.  In  the  instance  of  Cen- 
tral America,  they  relate  to  regional  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  afraid  that  sometimes  we  forget 
that  in  the  Central  American  area  there 
is  a  regional  Alliance  for  Progress  Office 
at  Guatemala  City  known  as  ROCAP. 
That  regional  Office  coordinates  all  the 
prograxns  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 


the  Central  American  area.  It  is  doing 
a  good  job.  For  example,  a  regional 
program  on  road  development  is  under- 
way— ^not  country  by  coiuitry.  Regional 
development  of  electrical  power  is  un- 
derway. Some  coimtries  have  deficits 
of  power  and  some  have  great  potential 
hydroelectric  possibilities.  Regional  pro- 
gTEims  for  good  textbooks  for  schools  are 
underway.  A  regional  program  Is  un- 
derway for  telecommunications.  In  that 
instance  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  help- 
ing, and  also  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund.  So  we  are  att^npting  in  that 
area  of  the  world  to  devise  a  working 
program.  I  make  that  statement  because 
all  too  often  In  the  debate  all  we  hear  is 
bad  news.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
news.  There  are  many  wonderful  ac- 
complishments. I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  witnessing  those  developments. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  go  on 
tours  and  travels  unless  we  learn  some- 
thing. I  have  been  in  those  countries. 
I  have  studied  the  various  projects.  I 
have  gone  into  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
and  the  back  country.  I  have  gone  back 
to  see  the  common  people — the  campe- 
sino — the  worker.  I  have  gone  out  to 
see  what  is  going  on  In  housing. 

For  example,  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  have  been  regional  housing  con- 
sultations among  our  people  who  are 
specialists  in  housing,  together  with  the 
people  of  the  respective  countries.  So 
we  have  been  making  genuine  progress. 
It  is  almost  parsuloxical  that  at  the  time 
the  AID  program  has  Improved  its  ad- 
ministrative structure  more  than  at  any 
time  that  I  can  recall:  at  a  time  when,  in 
a  sense,  we  have  gone  through  the  entire 
personnel  and  cleared  out  those  who  were 
considered  to  be  less  competent,  and 
hired  new  workers,  who  were  recruited 
on  the  basis  of  much  higher  standards; 
at  a  time  when  we  brought  into  our  Gov- 
ernment himdreds  of  key  i>eople  from 
Industry  and  from  our  great  technical 
and  educational  institutions,  from  the 
medical  profession,  and  from  other  walks 
of  life;  at  a  time  when  we  had  the  best 
administration  of  the  AID  program  that 
we  have  had,  we  have  had  the  hardest 
attack  tipon  the  program.  It  Is  really 
ironical  and  paradoxical.  That  has  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  we  have  asked 
for  much  less  money  than  we  have  ever 
before  asked  for.  Nevertheless  the  at- 
tack moves  against  the  AID  program. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
happen  to  believe  that  everything  that 
the  AID  administration  does  Is  without 
mistakes.  Obviously,  there  are  mistakes 
of  Judgment.  In  recruiting  large  num- 
bers of  people  we  occasionally  get  hold 
of  one  who  does  not  always  jog.  That 
even  happens  In  Congress. 

The  people  have  a  way  of  taking  care 
of  the  situation.  In  the  Senate  it  re- 
quires 6  years.  In  the  other  body  It 
requires  2  years.  But  occasionally  we 
hire  someone  who  does  not  do  his  Job 
the  way  we  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
So  we  are  not  without  fault. 

I  submit  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, known  as  AID,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  David  Bell,  would  show 
the  quality  of  people  who  are  in  it  and 
the  carefiil  attention  that  is  given  to 


the  duties  they  are  called  up<»i  to  per- 
form. Such  an  examination  would  dis- 
close an  administrative  orgazrization  as 
good  as  any  we  have  ever  had  at  any 
time  imder  any  f  orelgji  aid  program. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  evidence  to  disprove 
what  I  have  said.  Most  of  the  complaint 
about  the  foreign  aid  program  is  a  com- 
I^int  about  what  happened  several 
years  ago. 

If  I  have  any  one  complaint  about  the 
AID  administration  it  is  that  it  is  too 
cautious.  It  is  frightened  of  Congress. 
Those  in  the  administration  are  so  wor- 
ried about  what  we  may  say  that  they 
almost  become  paralysed,  unUl  some  of 
us  remind  them  that  their  job  is  to  take 
some  risks.  Their  task  is  to  make  de- 
cisions, even  If  they  have  to  take  some 
heat  from  Congress  for  the  decisions. 

No  living  mortcU  can  please  100  Sena- 
tors. He  would  be  fortunate  to  please 
even  one.  No  living  mortal  has  ever  been 
hired  in  Government,  in  private  life,  in 
secular  or  in  spiritual  life  has  ever  been 
able  to  please  every  Member  of  Congress. 
It  is  difficult  even  to  please  a  majority 
on  any  one  day.  Even  when  a  majority  Is 
obtained,  most  of  the  majority  are  not 
pleased. 

As  a  result  of  the  fiction  that  has  been 
built  up  about  AID,  we  may  be  required 
to  reduce  this  program — as  we  un- 
doubtedly will  be.  It  Is  a  fairly  good 
program.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
developments — one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing programs  of  all — is  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  men  and  women  who  op- 
erate it  are  giving  their  lives  to  make  it 
work.  The  man  who  runs  the  UJS.  side 
of  the  Alliance  has  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  In  Washington.  Those  who 
work  in  Washington  and  the  missions 
In  Latin  American  countries  are  good 
people. 

I  am  not  talking  from  the  standpoint 
of  fiction.  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  have 
talked  with  them.  They  work  hard. 
They  are  not  freeloaders.  They  have 
not  made  many  foolish  decisions.  My 
complaint,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  that 
they  need  to  make  mc«-e  decisions.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  make 
some  decisions  as  rapidly  as  I  might 
think  they  should  is  that  Congress  pro- 
vided a  list  of  statutory  criteria  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  gone  through  it.  they  have  had 
seven  political  blood  tests. 

So  much  of  the  concern  as  to  delay  or 
administrative  inefficiencies  might  well 
be  attributed  to  what  Congress  has  writ- 
ten into  the  law.  Every  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative believes  he  kiuiws  how  this 
program  should  be  operated.  There  are 
Bome  people  in  Miimesota  who  feel  that 
they  know  how  to  opoute  my  office,  and 
every  6  years  one  of  them  tries  to  take 
over.  I  warn  Senators  that  it  will  hap- 
pen to  them,  too. 

Delays  are  often  caused  by  regulations 
and  restrictions  that  Congress  has  im- 
posed upon  the  Foreign  Aid  Administra- 
tion. The  regulations  are  designed  to 
guarantee  that  U.S.  funds  will  not  be 
misused.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  criteria.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  criteria  exist,  and  the  criteria  are 
being  administered  and  respected.    We 
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wrote  them  into  law.   Why?    Because  we 
wanted  the  funds  to  be  properly  used. 

I  remind  Senators  that  if  we  look  at 
the  Latin  American  area  or  any  other 
place,  we  will  find  areas  in  which  mis- 
takes have  been  made;  but  there  is  not  a 
man  in  public  office  who  cannot  make  the 
same  statement  as  to  himself.  If  he 
does  not.  his  opposition  will — and  will 
prove  it. 

There  has  never  been  a  man  who  has 
served  as  a  Governor,  a  mayor,  a  county 
commissioner,  a  legislator,  a  councilman, 
or  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  in  any  other 
position,  who  does  not  have  a  road  full 
of  mistakes.  The  question  is:  Can  he 
find  enough  things  we  have  done  right  to 
balance  the  mistakes?  That  is  what  we 
are  really  arg\ung  for,  when  we  come  up 
for  reelection. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  while  we 
can  cite  the  ugly  Incidents  of  maladmin- 
istration in  this  program,  there  is  an- 
other side.  Who  gets  up  to  tell  about  the 
sacrifices  that  men  are  making?  How 
many  speeches  have  there  been,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing ambassadors  who  have  returned  from 
foreign  countries  and  faraway  places 
with  their  families  sick,  with  themselves 
broken  in  body,  because  they  gave  of 
their  lives  for  their  country  at  very 
poor  salaries?  There  are  some  in  the  city 
of  Washington  right  now  who  have  re- 
turned from  Latin  American  countries. 
How  many  times  do  we  hear  of  a  mission 
chief  or  a  man  in  the  technical  assistance 
division,  or  in  the  health  division,  who 
has  gone  out  and  literally  saved  lives? 
Does  he  ever  receive  any  ribbons  or 
medals?  No;  he  gets  a  "boot  in  the 
breeches"  if  anyone  finds  out  he  ever 
made  a  mistake. 

I  do  not  mean  to  uncritically  pat  these 
people  on  the  back,  but  I  have  had  just 
about  enough  of  this  business  of  attack, 
attack,  attack.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
produce  a  good  foreign  aid  program  by 
constantly  abusing  it.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  have  a  good  Foreign  Service  by 
constantly  running  it  dovm.  I  do  not 
believe  it  helps  to  make  the  Department 
of  State  a  more  effective  instrimaental- 
Ity  to  point  out  that  it  is  always  wrong. 

America  is  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world  which  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
grandeur,  world  power,  and  world  wealth 
by  always  being  wrong.  According  to 
what  we  read  in  the  press,  every  Presi- 
dent makes  mistakes  all  the  time.  Ehrery 
Secretary  of  State  obviously  does  not 
know  what  he  Is  doing.  We  read  day 
after  day  of  the  unjustifiable  "bloopers" 
that  they  make.  One  would  believe  that 
every  person  who  ever  administered  for- 
eign aid  bled  the  country  white.  Yet 
there  will  be  a  $600  billion  gross  national 
product  next  year.  I  have  been  reading 
the  reports  on  incomes.  There  are  quite 
a  few  people  who  do  not  look  very  white 
to  me.  in  terms  of  being  bled  white. 
They  are  growing  rich.  Corporate  profits 
are  at  an  alltime  high.  Yet  when  we 
listen  to  debate  in  the  Senate  one  would 
think  the  coimtry  was  going  bankrupt. 

Interestingly  enough,  about  the  only 
countries  that  seem  to  be  in  trouble  are 
the  countries  now  receiving  aid,  not  the 
one  which  Is  giving  It.  So,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 


list  of  statutory  criteria  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao.  as 
follows : 
Chbckust  or  Stattjtort  Csitbua  (Aujancc 

TOR    PROGSESS) 

(Insert  xinder  each  criterion  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  whether  It  has  been  or  will  be 
met  and  a  reference  to  the  page  of  the  paper 
where  It  Is  discussed,  or  state  that  the  cri- 
terion Is  Inapplicable  or  give  other  explana- 
tion.) 

1.  FA  section  301  (d ) :  Funds  shall  not  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  Interest  exces- 
sive or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower. 

2.  FA  section  251(b)(1):  Take  Into  ac- 
count the  principles  of  the  act  of  Bogota  and 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  particular 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  Is 
showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  concerns  of  Its 
people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina- 
tion to  take  effective  self-help  measures. 

3.  FA  section  251(b)(2):  Take  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed. 

4.  FA  section  251(b)(3):  Take  into  ac- 
count the  relationship  of  the  activity  to  oth- 
er development  activities  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  realizable  long-range  objectives. 

5.  FA  section  251(b)(4):  Take  Into  ac- 
count the  possible  effects  upon  the  U.S. 
economy  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus. 

6.  FA  section  251:  If  loan  Is  from  funds 
required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  In  U.S.  dollars,  take 
Into  account  (a)  whether  financing  Is  ob- 
tainable from  the  free  world  sources  and 
(b)  efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  re- 
patriate capital  Invested  In  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens. 

7.  FA  section  251 :  Loans  shall  be  made 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects 
of  repayment. 

8.  FA  section  251(e):  Funds  In  excess  of 
$100,000  not  to  be  set  aside  unless  an  appli- 
cation for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient 
Information  and  assurances  to  indicate  rea- 
sonably that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  manner. 

9.  FA  section  204:  Other  criteria  for  loans 
established  by  the  DLC. 

10.  FA  section  601:  Encourage  free  enter- 
l^lse  In  less  developed  coiuitrles  and  partici- 
pation by  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

11.  FA  section  602:  U.S.  small  business 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  equitably  in  the 
purchasing  of  commodities  and  services  fi- 
nanced with  foreign  assistance  funds. 

12.  FA  section  604(a) :  Limitation  of  com- 
modity procurement  to  United  States  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  subject  to  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

13.  FA  section  604(b)  :  Limitation  on  price 
of  bulk  commodity  procurement  to  prices 
no  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  at  time  of  purchase. 

14.  FA  section  604(d) :  U.S.  fimds  shall  be 
available  for  marine  Insurance  on  commodi- 
ties where  such  insurance  la  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

15.  FA  section  611(a)(1):  U  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning  Is  required, 
no  obligation  to  be  made  until  engineering, 
financial  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  assistance  and  a  reasonably  firm 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  assistance  to  the 
United  States  have  been  provided. 

16.  FA  section  611(a)  (2) :  If  legislative  ac- 
tion within  recipient  country  Is  required,  no 
obUgatlon  to  be  made  unless  it  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in  time 
to  permit  orderly  accomplishment  of  purpose 
Oif  loan. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  all 
Senators  to  look  over  this  list.  Then  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question:  "How 
would  you  like  to  face  all  that  before  you 
made  a  decision?"  We  would  not  get  the 
first  letter  answered  to  the  first  constitu- 
ent. We  have  imposed  some  real  obli- 
gations on  them. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  doing  rather 
well.  I  invite  attention  to  an  editorial 
published  in  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  Santiago,  Chile.  ITie  United 
States  has  not  always  won  a  popularity 
contest  in  Chile.  This  is  an  area  where. 
In  the  past,  we  were  sometimes  accused 
of  almost  every  crime  on  the  books.  Be- 
cause of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  because  of  the  kind  of  ef- 
fort that  we  have  put  into  Chile,  we  are 
beginning  to  receive  a  f  avorsible  response 
from  the  Chilean  people — from  workers, 
farmers,  and  those  in  public  office.  In 
most  of  these  countries  people  in  public 
office  used  to  run  against  the  United 
States,  not  against  the  opposition  in 
their  own  country.  Sometimes  the  feel- 
ing is  that  Members  of  Congress  run 
against  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
rim  against  the  foreign  aid  program — 
and  yet  I  am  elected.  I  may  not  be 
elected  next  time,  but  I  have  been  stand- 
ing up  for  foreign  aid  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
where  people  are  frugal,  prudent,  and 
relatively  conservative;  a  State  whose 
budget  is  in  balance;  a  State  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  programs  of  education, 
health  and  welfare,  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Nation;  a  State 
which  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  other 
State — not  even  to  the  great  State  of 
Wisconsin,  which  is  now  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Nelson  in  the  chair) , 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  runs  a  tie  with 
us,  with  a  slight  gradation  just  below. 

I  read  now  the  editorial  from  El  Mer- 
curio.  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for  October  18, 
1963,  which  is  edited  by  a  distinguished 
Chilean.  Augustin  Edwards.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  a  long  discussion  with  Mr. 
Edwards  here  in  Washington  in  March 
1963,  and  am  happy  to  bring  this  edi- 
torial from  his  newspaper  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate : 

JUIMUENTS   ON   THX   ALLIANCX  FOB   PROGRESS 

The  fundamental  change  In  Inter-Ameri- 
can political  thinking  signified  by  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Is  proved  by  its  iiecoming. 
among  other  things,  a  subject  of  i>ermanent 
controversy  and  Interpretation  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Two  well-defined  points  of  view  are  strug- 
gling to  prevail  In  carrying  out  the  Alliance: 
those  who  believe  it  should  be  the  signing  of 
agreements  and  assistance  programs  between 
governments:  and  those  who  propose  that  It 
be  a  real  association  among  peoples. 

The  program  had  to  start  with  governmen- 
tal cooperation,  since  it  was  initiated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
posed to  the  representatives  In  Washington 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  This 
was  a  necessary  procedure,  that  could  not  be 
avoided  without  the  risk  of  making  plans  of 
a  purely  theoretical  value.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  Latin 
American  governments  were  not  all  in  the 
same  position   to  Interpret  his  appeal  and 
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translate  tt  Into  benefits  for  their  people. 
In  the  year  IWK),  as  today,  there  were  repre- 
sentative democracies  In  the  hemisphere  as 
well  as  legaliaad  dictatorships  and  despotic 
regimes.  To  what  extent  could  governments 
so  totally  different  really  Interpret  and  serve 
their  people?  But  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
by  utilizing  government  channels  to  bring 
the  reform  ideas  to  public  understanding. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  signed  1 
year  later,  established  some  conditions  for 
foregoing  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  spec- 
ified that  representative  democracies  should 
exist  with  rights  and  liberties  for  all,  and 
that  foreign  aid  demanded  that  Internal  de- 
velopnxent  efforts  should  be  given  priority. 
It  stated  that  the  recipients  of  these  benefits 
should  not  be  restricted  to  government  en- 
titles, but  should  include  private  ones  such 
as  savings  and  loan  associations.  coop>era- 
tlves,  labor  unions,  and  xuilverslty  student 
organisations.  Thus,  at  this  stage,  the  Al- 
liance began  to  consider  popular  interests, 
althoiigh  this  did  not  mean  that  these  new 
channels  were  capable  of  supplanting  the 
initial  ones.  Oovernments  were  and  always 
will  be,  the  basic  instruments  for  carrying  on 
foreign  aid. 

Nevertheless,  In  Its  3  years  of  existence, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  brought  change 
to  concepts  of  representative  democracy, 
even  though  It  does  not  prevail  and  set- 
backs have  been  experienced  as  harsh  as 
those  in  some  Central  and  South  American 
countries.  Likewise,  it  has  brought  a  change 
In  the  purpose  of  government-to-government 
loans,  that  are  now  applied  to  development 
programs  approved  by  international  organi- 
zations. This  means  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  curbed  the  long-standing 
abuses  of  ruling  classes  who  formerly  used 
the  loans  for  their  own  advantage,  and  now 
determines  the  orderly  and  profitable  use 
of  these  resources  to  reach  all  the  people 
through  progress  of  national  development. 

These  requirements  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  put  Into  practice  have  been  criti- 
cized for  the  sluggishness  and  shortcomings 
they  caused.  Countries  requiring  asststance, 
some  with  Important  needs,  feel  Ignored  and 
frustrated  when  they  do  not  receive  loans 
Immediately.  In  the  same  way.  some  sectors 
of  American  opinion  complain  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  foreign  intervention,  but  Is  only 
the  systematlcation  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  priorities  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  each  country. 
Without  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  Panel 
of  Exports,  failures  and  losses  of  capital  in- 
vested without  research  would  be  frequent. 

These  Implications  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  do  not  prevent  us  from  pointing 
out  that  Its  prestige  and  success  are  en- 
dangered by  prejudices  prevailing  In  U.S. 
Government  and  public  opinion  which  tend 
to  apply  this  same  criteria  to  governments 
and  countries  with  very  different  stages  of 
development,  look  distrustfully  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  ruling  classes,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  reduce  foreign  aid  through 
bills  In  Congress. 

Latin  America  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but  It  Is  Indis- 
pensable that  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  try  to  understand  the  realities  of 
those  countries  which.  In  good  faith,  are 
•uoclated  In  a  democratic  and  technical  un- 
derUklng  benefiting  all  levels  of  society. 

I  have  read  an  editorial  from  a  great 
conservative  newspaper  In  Chile.  A 
summation  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  revised 
many  of  the  attitudes  and  policies  in 
Latin  American  countries.  It  has 
thereby  engendered  some  opposition 
from  groups  in  those  countries  that 
profited  from  old  habits  and  old  abuses. 
But  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  basic 
to  the  underpinning  of  democratic  in- 


stitutions. I  feel  that  the  Alliance  de- 
serves our  unqualified  support. 

I  fear  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
limit  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the 
third  year  of  its  life.  The  first  year  was 
devoted  entirely  to  becoming  equipped  to 
do  the  job.  New  people  were  required 
under  the  bill  that  was  passed.  We 
asked  the  Kennedy  administration,  in 
1961,  under  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  was  first  under  Mr.  Labouisse. 
smd  then  Mr.  Fowler  Hamilton,  to  clear 
out  the  deadwood  insofar  as  personnel 
was  concerned,  reorganize  the  structure, 
and  recruit  top-grade  people  in  the  vari- 
ous positions. 

We  do  not  make  them  rich  when  we 
recruit  them  for  these  missions  and  send 
them  away  from  the  comfortable  sur- 
roimdings  of  Madison,  Wis.;  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Chicago,  HI.;  Butte  or 
Billings.  Mont.,  or  some  other  place.  We 
say  to  them,  "We  want  you  to  go  down 
where  the  altitude  is  12,000  feet.  We 
know  you  have  asthma  and  heart  trou- 
ble, but  we  want  you  to  try  it  out.  We 
will  give  you  a  few  pills.  We  are  not 
interested  In  your  asthma  or  your  heart 
trouble.  You  are  a  good  administrator. 
You  owe  it  to  your  country.  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  You 
will  not  live  long,  but  you  will  enjoy 
working  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
How  much  money?  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een thousand  a  year.  Of  course,  you 
will  have  to  maintain  your  house  at 
home,  because  we  are  not  sure  we  can 
keep  you  on  the  job  very  long.  We  want 
you  to  sacrifice." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  ab'«  to 
get  people  to  do  that.  We  hav^  >een 
able  to  recruit  some  top-ranking  busi- 
nessmen, people  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
and  frcMn  the  cooperative  movement,  top- 
grade  doctors,  university  people,  and  ad- 
ministrators. We  have  been  able  to 
induce  some  of  them  to  give  up  their 
lives  in  the  United  States  and  go  off 
somewhere  they  probably  have  never 
heard  of  before,  where  the  altitude  is 
iK>t  very  conducive  to  their  health,  or 
where  the  humidity  is  more  than  they 
can  take,  or  where  the  food  is  hardly 
palatable,  or  where  living  conditions  are 
far  from  enjoyable.  We  send  them  off 
for  $18,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  and  all  they 
are  told  is,  "You  are  doing  a  lousy  job." 

I  do  not  know  why  they  take  it.  I 
have  often  urged  the  administrators  to 
come  back  and  tell  the  critics  off.  I  have 
said  that  they  should  go  before  the  Con- 
gress and  say,  "I  do  not  take  that  from 
anybody — Congressmen  or  anyone  else. 
You  can  take  your  job,  and  you  know 
what  you  can  do  with  It." 

This  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do, 
sometimes,  because  many  of  those  who 
take  this  kicking  around  are  those  who 
are  on  foreign  assignments.  Every  once 
in  a  while  one  gets  a  good  assignment. 
Every  once  in  a  while  someone  gets  a  big 
house.  Every  once  in  a  while  someone 
is  not  doing  a  good  job.  But  he  will  not 
last  long.  l)ecause  Congress  is  checking 
on  him,  the  Inspector  3eneral'8  Office  is 
checking  on  him,  Uie  newspapers  are 
checking  on  him,  and  if  he  can  hide  from 
them  all  he  is  pretty  smart,  and  we  had 
better  not  let  him  go. 


So  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  rises 
to  defend  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  administration.  Man  for  man, 
woman  for  woman.  Congress  for  Con- 
gress, they  cannot  be  beat.  We  do  not 
do  any  better,  if  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  opportunity  before  us  today,  as  well 
as  the  mistakes  in  the  aid  program  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  seen 
evidence  of  a  massive  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union — the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  agriculture  system  to  provide  suf- 
ficient food  to  feed  the  Russian  people. 
The  Communists  are  clearly  having  basic 
economic  difficulties.  Their  system  sim- 
ply is  not  working  efficiently.  This  not 
only  may  provide  opportunities  for  us 
to  make  better  use  of  our  great  economic 
system;  it  also  means  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not  have  the  economic  power 
necessary  to  implement  their  political 
objectives.  Among  other  things,  they 
are  having  trouble  with  their  foreign 
aid  program. 

While  we  should  not  minimize  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Communists,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  do  not  have  the 
means  necessary  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram they  have  been  conducting  in  re- 
cent years.  This  is  a  development  of 
great  significance  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  It  means  that  we 
are  gaining  in  our  contest  with  the  Com- 
munists on  the  economic  front,  and  it 
provides  the  opening  for  moving  into 
the  vacuum  created  by  Communist  with- 
drawal. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  presently 
confronting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  op- 
portimity  now  available  to  us,  it  is  most 
disturbing  that  we  shrink  from  taking 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  in  cer- 
tain critical  areas. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  retreating  when 
the  enemy  retreats,  and  the  war  which 
Lb  being  fought  with  all  the  tools  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  just  as  serious 
and  as  important  as  any  of  the  shooting 
wars  we  have  ever  fought. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  aid  program  Is 
designed  to  win  the  stniggle  in  the  world 
without  a  shooting  war. 

Now  tB  not  the  time  to  retreat  In  Latin 
America.  Now  is  the  time  for  launching 
an  offensive  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Now  is  the  time  for 
mobilizing  all  the  resources  at  oiu*  com- 
mand. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with  the  job, 
rather  than  worrying  about  what  others 
are  doing,  or  dwelling  on  minor  mistakes 
and  shortcomings.  Mistakes  are  bound 
to  hi^pen.  Enough  mistakes  were  made 
on  D-day  to  convince  any  skeptic  that  the 
war  was  lost — if  all  he  could  see  were  the 
miitft^^  and  the  confusion.  D-day  was 
turned  into  a  great  victory  for  free  men 
because  we  moved  ahead  without  stop- 
ping or  loc^Elng  back. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  our 
aid  program  is  that  of  attempting  to  do 
too  much,  and  thereby  it  loses  its  sense 
of  direction.  What  is  often  lacking  is  a 
clear  set  of  priorities  for  the  program 
and  a  stiroxig  TeBaiuUsm  to  liiu>Iement 
these  priorities. 
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This  Is  lometlmet  evident  among  those 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  declared  friends  at  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  their  espousal  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  they  must  have 
a  clear  grasp  of  what  is  most  Important 
and  what  Is  less  Important,  what  Is  top 
priority,  and  what  Is  of  secondary  Im- 
portance. 

This  set  of  priorities  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  it  appears  that  the 
Congress  will  not  approve  of  the  admin- 
istration's total  program,  then  the  estab- 
lished set  of  priorities  wUl  natiirally  be 
followed  In  distributing  any  cuts. 

We  have  recently  been  advised  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  must  be  re- 
duced. 

I  have  shared  the  view,  after  sensing 
the  temperament  of  the  Congress,  that 
some  agreement  to  reduce  the  commit- 
tee s  flgxires  might  be  necessary  in  order 
for  the  bill  to  be  approved  in  the  Senate. 
But  what  concerns  me  most  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clearly  established  priorities 
in  distributing  the  cuts  that  have  be«n 
proposed. 

Many  parts  of  this  foreign  aid  bill  are 
important,  but  which  part  Is  most  im- 
portant?   Which  part  has  top  priority? 

I  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  has  top  priority.  I  accept  the 
President's  statement  that  Latin  America 
Is  the  most  critical  area  In  the  world  as 
far  as  TJB.  foreign  policy  Is  concerned. 
I  accept  this  and  believe  we  should  act 
upon  It. 

The  executive  branch  should  act  upon 
it.  The  leaders  of  Congress  should  act 
upon  It,  and  yet  we  are  informed  that 
some  believe  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
item  recommended  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  can  be  cut  by 
$125  million.  We  hear  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  categories  best  able  to  sustain  a 
cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  claim  no  siiperlor 
knowledge  about  strategy  for  obtaining 
the  best  possible  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  I  am  quite  wHMng  to  follow  the 
•drlce  of  others  on  this  question  in  many 
respects.  But  I  am  certain  on  one  thing: 
I  know  that  a  cut  of  $125  million  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  weakens  it. 

I  know  that  that  cut  does  not  carry 
out  what  was  the  President's  Judgment 
on  the  importance  of  the  Latin  America 
area  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  with  world  communism. 

I  know  that  this  conflicts  with  the 
pc^cy  stated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  there  opened 
in  Sfto  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  OAS  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  At  this  meeting, 
which  will  be  attended  by  most  of  the 
key  AlUance  officials  in  the  hemisphere, 
the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  discussed.  Proposals  to  modify 
its  structure  to  achieve  greater  Latin 
participation  will  be  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  At  the  end  of  next  week. 
Under  Secretary  Averell  Harriman  will 
go  to  Sao  Paulo  to  head  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  OAS  meeting  at  the  minis- 
terial level. 

This  prof)06ed  reduction  puts  Secre- 
tary HiuTiman  in  a  most  difficult  posi- 


tion. The  U.S.  Oovemment  has  been 
exhorting  Latin  American  governmeats 
to  do  better  in  mobilizing  their  own  re- 
sources, to  exact  the  taxes  and  enact 
the  reforms  called  for  in  the  charter  of 
Pimta  del  Este.  We  have  repeatedly 
pleaded  with  Latin  American  government 
officials  to  live  up  to  their  commitments 
under  the  Alliance.  And  yet  now  we  In- 
dicate that  the  United  States  is  to  go  back 
on  its  commitments.  Most  of  the  major 
Latin  American  newspapers,  including 
those  most  friendly  to  the  United  States 
did  not  fall  to  note  that  the  House  figure 
approved  for  the  entire  Latin  American 
Continent  was  only  slightly  above  the 
total  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  alone.  Our 
commitments  under  the  Alliance,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, must  be  honored.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  our  prestige,  to  our  national 
image  and  to  our  foreign  policy  interests 
than  the  appearance  of  reneging  on  com- 
mitments made.  The  recent  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  drasti- 
cally reducing  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  requested  by  the  administration 
is  interpreted  in  every  Latin  American 
country  as  precisely  that. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee disagreed  with  the  House  action. 
and  recognized  the  embarrassment  this 
would  cause  the  UJS«  Government  and 
restored  the  funds  cut  by  the  House. 

All  we  are  asking  in  this  amendment  is 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  honored. 
The  committee  examined  this  issue  care- 
fully. It  weighed  both  sides  before  mak- 
ing the  recommendation.  We  have  yet 
to  receive  any  explanation  of  why  the 
committee's  action  should  be  ovemiled. 
We  not  only  have  not  received  a  valid 
explanation:  we  have  not  received  any 
explanation  at  all.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  voted  in  the 
committee  to  recommend  the  figiu-e  con- 
tained in  my  amendment.  He  not  only 
voted  for  it,  be  strongly  supported  it. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  also 
voted  for  the  figure  contained  in  this 
amendment  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  siu-prlsing  why  no 
Senator  has  come  f  <H-th  with  an  adequate 
explanation  of  why  this  cut  was  distrib- 
uted in  this  way. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
only  the  authorization.  The  appropria- 
tion is  another  matter.  Everyone  who 
has  served  in  this  body  over  the  years 
knows  that  the  appropriation  figiu'e 
usually  is  substantially  less  than  the  au- 
thorization figure. 

This  would  mean  that  the  Senate  au- 
thorization figure  for  the  Alliance  would 
be  $525  million.  As  everyone  knows  this 
figure  could  be  reduced  further  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  and  reduced 
drastically  by  the  House  in  the  appro- 
priations round.  What  we  would  likely 
have  in  the  end  is  a  figure  approximat- 
ing the  $400  million  which  the  Soviet 
Union  now  gives  to  one  small  country, 
Cuba.  If  the  world's  leading  capitalist 
country  caimot  do  any  better  than  that, 
we  do  not  have  much  of  an  argxmient 
with  the  Communists.  Yet  Latin 
America  is  the  most  critical  area  in  the 
world,  as  we  have  been  told  by  the  leader 


of  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  Mr.  Harriman  is  likely  to  be 
asked  In  8&o  Paulo,  and  quite  rightly, 
what  prompted  us  to  go  back  on  our 
commitment.  When  we  committed  our 
support,  to  the  Alliance  at  Punte  del 
Este,  we  expressed  support  for  a  figiue 
of  $600  million  per  year  for  4  years.  The 
expectation,  however,  was  that  our  aid 
would  increase  after  the  first  year.  In- 
stead It  Is  now  proposed  to  be  cut  back 
from  the  $600  million  level. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
2  years  imder  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Certainly  one  indicator  of  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  during  its 
short  period  of  existence  is  a  review  of 
its  actual  physical  accomplishments 
which  include  8.200  classrooms.  140,000 
homes,  4  million  books,  160,000  agricul- 
ture credit  loans.  700  community  water 
systems  and  wells.  900  hospitals  and 
health  centers,  and  15  million  people 
have  been  fed  surplus  foods. 

However,  one  cannot  measure  the 
progress  of  the  Alliance  solely  by  these 
U.S.  contributions.  Our  assistance  is 
primarily  marginal  aid  intended  to  lever 
Latin  American  countries  into  action. 
The  true  yardstick  is  the  one  of  self- 
help  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  Latin 
American  partners.  Slowly  but  increas- 
ingly, these  countries  are  modifying 
their  brittle  structures  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
people.  Reforms  never  come  easily. 
Resistance  to  necessary  change  Is  al- 
ways great.  However,  in  many  fields 
these  changes  are  being  made. 

Tax  reform:  Structural  tax  reform  on 
important  tax  administration  improve- 
ment programs  are  underway  in  12  coun- 
tries: Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and 
Paraguay.  US.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice technicians  are  already  assisting  In 
these  self-help  efforts  In  Colombia.  Chile, 
Ecuador.  Guatemala.  Panama.  Peru. 

Land  reform :  Large-scale  land  reform 
programs  were  carried  out  by  Bolivia  and 
Mexico  over  the  years.  Venezuela,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Colombia,  and  two 
states  In  Brazil  have  initiated  promising 
programs,  and  Peru  is  about  to  initiate 
such  a  program.  Other,  more  limited 
land  reform  programs  are  underway  in 
Chile,  Panama,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

Planning:  Latin  American  countries 
which  have  submitted  10-year  or  sectoral 
development  plans  to  the  OAS  Commit- 
tee of  Nine  Include:  Colombia,  Chile, 
Ecuador.  Bolivia,  Mexico.  Panama.  Vene- 
zuela, and  Honduras.  Brazil  and  Peru 
are  expected  to  submit  plans  shortly. 
Several  other  countries  are  working  on 
such  plans. 

Housing:  11  countries  having  self- 
help  housing  programs  are:  Argentina, 
Bolivia.  Costa  Rica.  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Hon- 
duras, Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  have  been 
or  are  being  established  In  nine  coun- 
tries: Argentina.  Chile,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
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Private  Investment:  Private  develop- 
ment banks  have  been  established  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  established  In 
seven  countries:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Hon- 
duras, Panama,  Colombia.  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Ecuador.  Other  inter- 
mediate credit  institutions  are  relendlng 
to  small-  and  medium -sized  industries 
have  been  established  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  Chile. 

Regional  integration :  Central  America 
has  been  most  successful  in  building  a 
common  market  made  up  of  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua.  Their  success  in  this 
strategic  area  comprising  12  million  peo- 
ple shows  the  way  to  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  whose  progress  within  the 
Latin  American  free  trade  area  has  been 
considerably  slower. 

To  supr>ort  the  Increasing  self-help  ac- 
tivity— to  insure  that  the  momentum  of 
reform  will  Increase — AID  has  requested 
$650  million. 

It  was  and  is  im|x>ssible  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  need  for  loan  funds.  The 
level  of  the  Alliance  lendmg  program  de- 
pends upon  many  factors.  Most  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  United  States. 
The  uncertainty  stems  from  the  fact 
that  no  lender,  no  bank  can  predict  the 
amount  it  will  lend  in  the  future — and 
still  remain  a  soimd  institution. 

Based  on  the  most  careful  analysis  of 
the  probabilities,  AID  has  stated  that  it 
will  need  a  minimum  of  $550  million  for 
new  development  loans  and  $100  million 
for  development  grants  this  year.  This 
amount  is  designed  to  meet  the  Latin 
American  coimtrles'  increasmg  need  for 
marginal  external  assistance  as  the  Al- 
liance progresses. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
was  also  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
depth  by  the  Sen&te  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Their  studied  evaluation 
reported  to  this  body,  concluded  that  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
partner  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
called  for  the  requested  authorization. 

aid's  commitment  of  development 
loan  funds  for  the  Alliance  in  fiscal  year 
1963  gives  m  a  clear  idea  of  how  the 
program  operates. 

Development  loans  make  up  the  major 
AID  contribution  to  the  AUiance  for 
Progress.  Over  $340  million  in  develop- 
ment loans  was  used  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
Total  commitments  for  development 
loans  and  grants  were  $465  million. 

This  exercise  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  face  of  a  $625  million  appropriation 
Is  the  best  proof  that  assistance  will  be 
given  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  Alliance  objectives.  Two 
years  of  Alliance  experience  back  up  this 
method  of  operation,  which  has  to  meet 
two  key  U.S.  objectives.  These  involve 
the  assursince  that  the  self-help  and  re- 
form requirements  of  the  Alliance  must 
be  met — and.  at  the  same  time,  the  need 
to  capture  the  confidence  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  people. 

AID,  therefore,  has  acted  on  these 
principles:  First,  it  has  refused  to  com- 
mit or  spend  unless  convinced  that  the 
outlay  is  clearly  in  the  US.  national  m- 
terest,  promoting  development  and  free- 
dom In  Latin  America;  and  second,  it 
has  been  prepared  to   offer  assistance 


whenever  a  Latin  American  nation  ini- 
tiates the  social  and  economic  changes 
the  Alliance  calls  for.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  countries  like  Chile,  El  Salveulor, 
Colombia,  and  Panama  received  much 
more  aid  than  did  Paraguay  or  Haiti,  for 
example. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  aid  was  concen- 
trated in  tile  countries  which  performed. 
It  was  reduced  or  held  up  where  self- 
help  and  reform  efforts  were  shunned  or 
lagging.  You  will  recall  that  the  United 
States  spent  almost  nothing  in  Peru. 
Funding  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  was 
much  lower  than  expected.  Brazil  had 
not  met  her  self-help  commitments,  nor 
had  it  reached  the  stage  of  political,  and 
particularly,  financial  stability  which 
would  make  worth  while  all  of  the  lend- 
ing which  was  previoxisly  estimated. 
Argentina's  political  problems  prevented 
any  clear  focus  on  development. 

This  year,  Peru's  new  constitutionally 
elected  Government  has  put  that  hith- 
erto politically  stagnant  country  on  the 
Alliance  road  to  reform.  Argentina  has 
a  constitutionally  elected  Government 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  stability 
after  a  year  of  turbulence.  Further  de- 
velopment opportunities  are  evident  in 
Central  America  and  Chile,  among 
others. 

AID'S  development  lending  operations, 
like  those  of  a  bank,  depend  a  great  deal 
on  mutual  confidence.  The  United 
States  has  not  assumed  the  posture  of 
a  hard-hearted  leader.  Congress  has 
placed  tight  restrictions  on  AID  loan  pro- 
cedures, however.  The  loans  must  reflect 
careful  feasibility  studies  and  a  clear 
capacity  for  repayment.  AID,  therefore, 
has  acquired  many  aspects  of  a  full- 
fledged  banking  operation.  It  has, 
moreover,  insisted  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans live  up  to  their  own  commitments 
on  reforms.  If  we  did  not  do  so,  the 
money  we  lend  would  neither  beneflt  the 
borrower  nor  further  our  Alliance  objec- 
tives. On  the  other  liand,  to  raise  hopes 
and  aspirations,  to  achieve  worthwhile 
bootstrap  efforts  and  then  not  be  able  to 
back  them  up  with  marginal  external 
lending — this  causes  a  loss  of  confidence 
among  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
and  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  Alli- 
ance. 

Right  now,  today,  finance  ministers 
and  development  experts  from  the  Alli- 
ance countries  are  meeting  in  S&o  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council  is  de- 
voted to  an  analysis  of  reform  efforts,  to 
methods  for  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Alliance,  and  to  strengthen 
that  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  which 
is  the  true  revolution  in  this  hemi- 
sphere over  the  past  3  years. 

The  democratic  leaders  In  Latin 
America  today  count  on  us.  At  the 
very  moment  when  they  have  gained 
confidence  in  us  and  are  exposing  them- 
selves to  grave  political  hazards  in  the 
firm  expectation  of  timely  and  effective 
support  from  the  United  States,  we  must 
come  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  my  third 
major  point:  Why  the  figure  for  the 
contingency  fund  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  be  supported  by  the  Senate. 


After  long  deliberation,  the  committee 
voted  a  figure  of  175  million.  My 
amendment  would  restore  the  commit- 
tee's figiu'e.  reducing  it  125  million  from 
the  300  milUon  recommended  by  the 
Mansfield -Dirksen  amendment. 

In  this  careful  study  of  the  contin- 
gency fund,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee discovered  that  almost  half  of  the 
contingency  fund  last  year  went  imused. 

Of  the  260  million  appropriated  last 
year,  117  million  was  not  spent.  There- 
fore the  conunittee  thought  it  proper  to 
give  the  President  a  flgxire — 175  mil- 
lion— far  above  what  was  actually  spent 
last  year — 143  million — but,  below  the 
level  requested. 

The  contingency  fund  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  it  should  not  be  dealt  with 
lightly.  However,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
torted into  something  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be. 

According  to  the  legislative  history 
of  this  part  of  the  aid  program,  the  con- 
tingency fund  is  not  to  be  used  by  the 
executive  branch  to  make  up  cuts  un- 
passed  by  Congress. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  ordinarily 
the  contingency  fund  will  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes : 

First.  For  emergencies  and  unfore- 
seen occurrences. 

Second.  For  possibilities  that  may  be 
foreseen,  but  the  amoimt  of  which  Is 
unknown  at  the  time  of  the  congres- 
sional presentation — for  example,  we 
may  be  relatively  sure  that  our  assist- 
ance program  to  Vietnam  will  change  as 
a  result  of  the  coup— whether  it  will  be 
up  or  down  or  how  much  cannot  now 
be  foreseen. 

Third.  For  changes  after  the  congres- 
sional presentation  has  been  made  to  the 
Congress,  but  before  appropriations — this 
is  for  ease  in  preparation  of  the  pres- 
entation. 

Fourth.  For  increases  in  a  program 
after  the  initial  allocation  as  a  result  of 
changed  circumstances. 

Supporting  the  committee's  action 
therefore  supports  the  idea  that  the  aid 
agency  must  use  the  money  for  the  prog- 
ress agreed  to  by  Congress.  If  an  unnec- 
essarily large  contingency  fund  is  ap- 
proved, while  sharp  cuts  are  made  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  program,  the  pressure 
will  be  great  to  convert  the  contingency 
fund  into  a  slush  fund  to  msike  up  for 
cuts  in  parts  of  the  program.  The  con- 
tingency fund  was  designed  to  meet  real 
emergencies,  not  to  circumvent  the  will 
of  Congress. 

I  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  con- 
tingency fund  is  important.  The  com- 
mittee considered  it  to  be  important. 
But  It  is  designed  for  contingencies. 
After  a  eareful  review  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  fund,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  $175  million  is  enough.  The 
committee's  action  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  know  that  if  some  extraordinary 
event  did  occur  requiring  extraordinary 
expenditures,  the  Senate  wotild  stand 
ready  to  heed  the  President's  call.  The 
funds  would  be  made  available  promptly 
if  needed.  I  would  strongly  support  such 
a  request.  But  at  the  present  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  need  for  increasing  the 
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committee's  flgitre.  Nor  shoukl  It  be 
lowered.    It  should  stand  as  it  is. 

In  both  Instanees.  In  restoring  $125 
million  to  the  Alllanoe  for  Progress,  and 
in  reducing  the  contingency  fund  to  $175 
million  the  Senate  would  be  wise  to  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  eaU  the  roU. 

The  legislattTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  In  order  during 
a  quorum  call? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
SON  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  MORS8.  Mr.  President.  I  advise 
the  Chair  that  I  desire  to  have  a  live 
quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  c<«i- 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


(No.  211  Leg. 

Anott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Harden 

Maes 

BaVh 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

BmOI 

Hill 

Miiskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bogga 

Hruaka 

Neuberver 

Brewster 

Humpbrej 

Pastore 

BurtUck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

JackM>n 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

JavlU 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolfkh 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Cms 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Chorch 

Keatlnc 

Buasell 

Clark 

Kennedy 

SaltonstaU 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Lauache 

Simpson 

Curtle 

Long,  Ho. 

Smatbers 

Dlrkaen 

Ijong,  La. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Macnuaon 

Spar  km  an 

Domlnlck 

Manxfleld 

Symington 

I>niglas 

McCarthr 

Talmadge 

Saatland 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

UcOovem 

Tower 

Blender 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Fons 

MeclMm 

WUUams.Del. 

Pulbrlght 

MetcaU 

Tarboroush 

Gore 

MlUer 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qruenlog 

Monroney 

Toung.  Ohk) 

The       PRESIDING 

Ol-'FlClliK.     i 

quorum  is  present. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1989)  to  author- 
ize the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  issue  general  obligation  bonds. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJi.  6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  insti- 
tutions. 


the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

H.R.  7408.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Oovernor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  Increase  in  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock:  and 

HJt.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  and  title  XII  of 
the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  are  to  be  restored  to 
th«  Treasury. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  fiulha:  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl,  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
a  conference  which  now  is  underway  is 
being  attended  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Fdlbright],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphm:y],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Ellxndkh  ] , 
and  several  other  Senators.  It  is  a  very 
important  conference,  And  I  hope  it  will 
result  in  the  saving  of  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  wait 
imtil  it  is  concluded;  and  I  now  suggest 
the  absence  of  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  pwint  of  order :  No  business  has  been 
transacted  since  the  previous  quorum 
calL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  respectfully  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
such  an  appeal  is  frivolous.  So  I  make 
that  point  of  order. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  no  authority  to  pass  on 
this  point  of  order.  This  appeal  is  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  under 
my  right  to  debate  the  pending  question, 
I  shall  use  a  few  moments  to  describe 
briefly  an  issue  in  regard  to  which  I  in- 
tend subsequently  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  trust  that  by  the  time  I  finish 
this  brief  discussion,  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  will  have  ret;u-ned  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  wish  to  explain  that 
although  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts may  think  my  appeal  frivolous.  I 
am  really  being  cooperative,  because  I 
made  the  appeal  only  in  order  to  be  able 


to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and 
thus  to  accommodate  the  leadership. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  existing  conditions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  point  of  order.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  point  of  order  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  leadership  has  now  returned  to 
the  Chamt}er.  So  I  shall  postpone  to  a 
subsequent  time  my  discussion  of  the 
problem  I  have  in  mind.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  appeal  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  appeal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDE21.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  my  amendment  is  now 
the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  if 
my  amendment  were  withdrawn,  what 
amendment  then  would  come  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
Humphrey  amendment,  which  proposes 
that  lines  1  through  11  on  page  2  of  the 
bill  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  what  would  become  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Ellender  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
if  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  strike 
out  hnes  1  throiigh  11  on  page  2,  as 
amended,  were  then  agreed  to,  it  would 
carry  with  it  the  Ellender  amendment. 
However,  the  Ellender  amendment  could 
be  offered  later,  as  an  independent  prop- 
osition, If  desired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  it  would  be- 
come Inoperative,  would  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  parliamentary  situation,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  I  offered  yes- 
terday— the  amendment  relating  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  and  the 
military  assistance  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  lines  1 
through  11,  on  page  2? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Then 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  What  business 
before  the  Senate  requires  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  of  so  many  persons  who 
are  standing  around  the  walls  and  en- 
gaging in  conversation?    Has  the  Chair 
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any  official  notice  of  a  need  for  such 
visitors? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  has  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  enforcement  of  the  Senate  rule 
in  that  connection.  Under  the  Senate 
rule,  unless  a  Senator  has  specifically 
requested  the  presence  in  the  Chamber 
of  his  aid,  his  aid  is  not  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  per- 
sons now  in  the  Senate  Chamber  who 
do  not  have  authority  to  be  present  will 
leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  majority  leader.  As 
a  word  of  badcgroimd,  there  has  been  a 
very  good  discussion  this  afternoon  on 
the  amendments  before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  modify  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  yesterday  In  the  light  of 
those  discussions,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  will  be  as  follows : 

My  proposal  of  yesterday  would  have 
restored  to  the  committee  bill,  in  lieu 
of  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments, 
the  fuD  sum  of  $650  million  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  rather  than  the  $525  mil- 
lion as  proposed  in  the  Mansfleld-Dirk- 
sen amendments. 

Second,  it  would  maintain  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  the  sum  of 
$175  million  for  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund  instead  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion which  was  proposed  in  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendments. 

However  that  solution  would  be  my 
first  preference  after  discussions  with 
many  Senators  today  I  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment.  I  shall  place  the  ap- 
propriate technical  legal  language  before 
the  Senate,  but  I  can  easily  explain  the 
proposal.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  authorized  would  be  $600  million. 
The  Mansfield-Dirksen  original  amend- 
ments called  for  $525  million.  The 
amendment  would  increase  the  figure  by 
$75  million,  so  that  $600  million  would  be 
provided  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  contingency  fimd  would  be  cut 
back  to  $175  million.  With  the  Mans- 
Teld-Dlrksen  amendments,  as  modified 
yesterday  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  It  would 
mean  a  net  saving  in  the  bill  of  $460 
million  as  the  bill  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. It  would  mean  an  additional 
reduction  of  $50  million  in  the  reduc- 
tion provided  in  the  original  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rwn  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSxl. 

As  of  last  night,  the  Man.sfleld-Dlrksen 
amendments,  as  amended,  would  provide 
a  reduction  of  $410  million.  The  Hum- 
phrey amendment  now  to  be  offered  as 
a  modification  of  my  proposal  of  yester- 
day would  add  an  additional  $50  million 
reduction.  So  my  amendment  would 
mean  that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  pro- 
posal. Instead  of  providing  $525  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  would  pro- 
vide $600  million;  and  Instead  of  pro- 
viding $300  million  for  the  contingency 
fund,  it  would  provide  $175  million. 

I  believe  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  ex- 


pedite the  work  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  bill. 

The  proposal  has  been  discussed  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  are  not  particularly  happy 
about  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
live  with  it.  Like  myself,  they  would 
prefer  the  full  $650  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  But  they 
have  not  expressed  what  I  would  call 
violent  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  so-called  Humphrey 
amendment,  as  it  was  stated  yesterday  in 
connection  with  the  original  amend- 
ment, is  subject  to  division?  Several  of 
us  may  not  wish  to  accept  the  package 
as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  be  divisible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  subject  to 
division. 

I  suggest  respectfully  to  our  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  amendment  as  it  now  stands  is  not 
now  exclusively  my  amendment.  It 
represents  a  consensus.  At  the  present 
moment  I  happen  to  be  the  spokesman. 
The  amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  meet,  if  not  with 
general  approval,  at  least  with  accept- 
ance. I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
claim  any  pride  of  authorship  at  all.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  many 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  prog- 
ress on  the  bill  have  been  able  to  agree 
on  the  amendment.  For  example,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Eluender],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOOPERj.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  particular,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ptjlbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia 
(Mr.  KucHEL] ,  and  others  who  sat  in  and 
discussed  the  propKxsal,  along  with  other 
Senators  whom  I  have  not  mentioned. 
So  let  us  be  clear  about  it.  It  is  not  any 
one  Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  as  modified,  were  adopted, 
would  the  $175  million  authorization 
for  the  contingency  fund  be  locked  into 
the  bill  forevermore? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
$175 -million  proposal  for  the  contin- 
gency fund  contained  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were 
adopted  and  subsequently  Incorporated 
in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments, 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  change  there- 
after. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand further  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  locked  into  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  advised  the  Chair 
that  it  would  be. 


Mr.  MTT.T.BR.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seimtor  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  now  srield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  en- 
tailed a  total  authorization  of 
$4,202,365,000. 

Mr.  HLJMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  amount 
would  the  cuts  which  have  thus  far  been 
made  in  that  sum  bring  the 
authorization? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  may  be 
able  to  supply  that  information. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoRsa]  yesterday, 
there  would  be  a  $25  million  reduction. 
If  the  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  adopted,  the  figure  will  be  brought 
down  to  the  extent  of  $460  milhon,  leav- 
ing a  total  authorization  of  $3,742  billion. 

Mr,  LAUSCHK  If  no  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  authorization  were  made,  the 
amount  authorized  would  be  $3,742 
billion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  a  cut  of  $460 
million  below  the  amount  contained  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  origi- 
nal amount  in  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  which 
amount  he  out  on  his  own  vohtion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  it  was  $4i» 
billion:  then  on  his  own  volition  he  re- 
duced the  amount  to  $4,529  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  stopped  at  the 
present  time  in  making  cuts,  the  amount 
of  the  authorization  would  be  $3,742 
bUllon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  vote  quickly,  but  I  have  certain  obliga- 
tions that  I  owe  to  Senators  who  have 
been  working  with  me  and  with  whom 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer. 

I  want  to  quickly  outline  what  the 
situation  is.  As  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
have  pointed  out,  I  want  to  vote,  but  I 
do  have  an  obligation  to  the  Senators 
who  have  been  working  with  me  and 
with  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  talk 
since  these  negotiations  have  taken 
place.  I  want  them  to  know  what  the 
situation  is.  I  want  them  to  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  vote  as  they  believe  they 
should  vote.  I  have  not  spoken  for 
them,  nor  have  I  purported  to  speak  for 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soiator  from  Min- 
nesota has  talked  with  me.  and  I  con- 
sulted briefly  with  the  majority  leader. 
I  had  a  conference  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [&fr.  Ellender]  and  he 
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pointed  out  to  me  that  if  his  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  wiped  out  by 
the  Humphrey  amendment  if  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
Therefore,  he  was  inclined  to  withdraw 
his  amendment.  So  he  and  I  went  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huic- 
PHRiT]  and  asked  the  Senator  to  go 
along  with  us  on  $150  million  for  the 
contingency  fund.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  graciously  considered  it  and 
said  he  did  not  feel  he  could  go  below 
the  committee  figure,  which  is  $175  mil- 
lion. It  happened  that  I  voted  for  $150 
million  In  the  committee  but  could  not 
go  along  with  the  $175  million. 

This  must  be  a  give-and-take  com- 
promise situation,  when  we  write  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — which  we  are 
doing. 

I  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendkr]  and  it  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  we  said,  as 
to  that  amount,  that  if  we  could  get 
some  further  concession  we  would  accept 
the  $175  million  in  the  contingency 
fund. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  the  debate 
on  the  contingency  fund  when  they  re- 
ceive the  Congressional  Record  tomor- 
row, because  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  pointed  out  that  the  contingency 
fund,  as  it  has  been  operating,  has  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  money,  not  for  American  national 
emergencies,  but  for  emergencies  in 
other  covmtries.  More  than  half  the 
money  has  been  used  for  budget  balanc- 
ing, for  balance-of-pasrments  problems, 
and  for  budget  support  money  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
In  some  instances  those  countries  In  turn 
have  been  paying  off  American  creditors. 
We  believe  this  is  not  the  proper  use  for 
the  xjontingency  fund.  Most  people  be- 
lieve the  contingency  fund  should  be 
used  to  meet  XJS.  emergencies  and  not 
some  other  country's  emergencies.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  that  was  our  argument 
this  afternoon.  That  was  why  we  said 
we  could  not  go  along  with  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  amount  for  the  contingency 
fund  to  $300  million,  but  that  if  we 
could  obtain  some  other  concessions  we 
would  go  along  with  $175  million. 

We  were  speaking  only  for  ourselves. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wanted  to 
go  to  $650  million  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  said  we  could  not  support 
that  proposal.  He  asked  if  we  could  sup- 
port $600  million.  We  said  we  would 
favor  having  a  vote  on  it. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  but  that 
would  be  an  tuldltional  saving.  £ind  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  that  adjustment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  understand  the 
contingency  fund,  it  has  never  been  ex- 
pended in  whole. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  brought  that  out, 
too. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  asked  to  transfer  this  money  to  a 
position  where  we  know  it  will  be  ex- 
pended, taking  it  from  the  position 
where,  the  chances  are,  it  will  not  be 
expended. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  We  are  merely  saying  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  contingency  fund 
of  $175  million:  that  is  all.  It  is  not 
linked  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  but  the  proposal 
would  take  $175  million,  as  I  understand 
it.  out  of  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  MORSE.     No. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  It  would  remain  at 
$175  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  remain  at  $175 
million,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  did  the  so- 
called  powerhouse  amendment  propose 
to  make  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Three  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  consider- 
able saving.  If  the  money  is  taken  out 
of  the  action  programs,  where  we  know 
it  is  going  to  be  expended,  and  put  in  the 
contingency  fund,  the  chances  are  it  will 
not  be  expended.  If  we  put  the  money 
in  one  of  the  action  programs,  it  will  be 
spent  to  the  last  dime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  President  from  spending  the 
money,  if  given  $300  million  for  spend- 
ing. The  effect  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  what  could  be  spent  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  even  if  used  for 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  or  for 
budget-support  money.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  like  to  give  such  discretion  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  imderstand 
that,  but  I  was  looking  at  the  overall 
savings.  I  listened  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  As 
a  practical  matter,  less  than  $150  million 
was  spent  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
in  the  past  fiscal  year,  so  if  we  put  $300 
million  in  the  fund,  the  chances  are  that 
$150  million  of  it  wiU  not  be  expended. 
But  if  we  put  the  $175  million  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  would  know 
beyond  any  peradventure  that  it  would 
be  spent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  make  the 
assumption  that  the  Senator  makes.  I 
believe  there  Is  a  clear  intention  to  ex- 
pend the  money.  If  they  can  get  $300 
million,  we  will  find  that  much  of  the 
$300  million  will  be  used.  I  believe  there 
has  been  that  kind  of  shift.  I  feel  much 
better  with  $175  million  in  the  fund  than 
with  $300  million  in  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  proposed  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  which  he  has  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MORSE.     So  did  I. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  was  hoping  to 
get  the  best  I  could  out  of  the  situation. 
It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  money  in  the  contingency 
fund,  where  it  would  not  all  be  spent, 
rather  than  to  put  it  in  the  fund  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  where  we  know 
every  dime  of  it  will  be  committed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beUeve  It  will  be  spent. 
That  Is  the  position  I  have  taken. 


One  further  point.  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  that  he  will  support 
me  in  this.  I  wished  to  Incorporate  in 
the  so-called  package  an  agreement  to 
reduce  the  military  aid  program  for 
Latin  America  from  $50  million,  as  the 
committee  recommended,  to  $40  million, 
and  add  the  saving  of  $10  million  to  eco- 
nomic aid  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  I  intend  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
assures  me  he  will  support  it. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    will    give    the 

•  Senator  my  individual  vote,  but  I  made 

it  crystal  clear  that  from  now  on  we 

would  consider  the  amendments  one  at  a 

time,  as  they  come. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senate  adopts 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  many  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  that  will  in- 
volve further  cuts  in  the  amounts.  If 
the  Senate  votes  to  adopt  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendments,  that  will  not  mean 
that  we  shall  be  stopped  from  making 
further  savings  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Many  other  amendments  will  be 
in  order  and  can  be  adopted.  They  in- 
volve a  saving  that  can  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars.    We  shall  offer  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  still  have  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that,  if  the 
contingency  fund  were  used  in  the  man- 
ner some  of  us  believe  it  should  be  used, 
I  would  be  in  full  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  But, 
as  I  pointed  out  this  afternoon,  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  $250  million  that  Congress 
provided  last  year  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  and  only  $35  million  was  used 
for  contingencies  during  the  first  9 
months  of  flscal  year  1963.  The  bal- 
ance of  it  was  used,  as  I  pointed  out,  to 
balance  the  budgets  of  some  countries 
In  South  America  and  some  In  Asia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  would  prevent 
the  $175  million  from  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  write 
something  into  the  bill  that  would  direct 
how  It  could  be  used. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  dislike  to 
vote  to  cut  the  contingency  fund,  more 
than  all  the  others.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  see  this  fund  cut  back,  if  that  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  repeat  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that — 

It  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  being  able  to 
move  promptly  In  some  of  these  imforeseen 
situations  to  make  commitments. 

That  was  testimony  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said,  the  amoimt  of  $100  million  on  the 
contingency  fund  was  returned  in  1963 
and  not  spent,  because  It  was  not  needed. 
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Personally,  I  would  rather  see  a  flat  com- 
mitment, with  respect  to  funds  that  will 
probably  be  spent,  as  tbe  Senator  from 
Georgia  said,  leavliig  a  certain  flexibility 
in  the  fund-  Tbat  la  my  own  teellng. 
I  would  dislike  to  see  a  cut  made  in  tbe 
contingency  fund  and  see  other  funds  of 
a  specific  character  left  alone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Historically,  the 
contingency  fund  indicates  that  there  is 
a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility,  with 
other  items  of  flexibility  and  transfer- 
ability, plus  the  amount  in  the  military 
assistance  fund  for  military  need.  The 
emergency  fund  of  some  $300  million, 
with  the  $175  million  recommended  by 
the  committee,  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  flexibility. 

I  want  to  be  frank.  I  do  not  flnd  that 
this  is  the  most  happy  situation,  but  I 
have  talked  with  tome  of  our  colleagues 
as  to  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  that  would  let  us  arrive 
at  something  constructive.  I  believe  this 
amendment,  which  Is  a  compromise 
amendment,  which  was  arrived  at  after 
the  give  and  take  of  Senators  who  have 
rather  strong  views,  will  help  us  proceed 
with  the  proper  consideration  of  the  bill. 
In  reference  to  the  funds  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  there  are  specific 
standards  which  mxist  be  followed  in  the 
programing  of  those  funds.  To  date 
those  funds  have  been  programed  about 
about  as  well  as  any  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  I  have  suggested  a  higher 
amotint.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
fought  hard  for  this  amendment.  The 
House  has  authorized  a  figure  of  $450 
million.  The  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended $650  million.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  we  are  not  going  to  come  out  of  the 
conference  with  our  exact  figure.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  knows  that  we 
are  lucky  If  we  can  hold  reductions  to 
a  minimum. 

After  that,  there  must  be  an  appear- 
ance before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, where  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  Senators  scrutinize 
very  carefully  the  countrywide  pro- 
grams. I  believe  we  will  come  up  with 
a  good  proposal  after  action  is  t£iken  on 
the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendments.  A 
substantial  saving  win  be  provided. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  about  10  years  I  have  had  experience 
in  conferences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Under  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Truman,  and  President 
Kennedy,  where  commitments  had  to  be 
made  and  cuts  had  to  be  made,  the  ad- 
ministration always  wanted  to  keep  the 
contingency  fund  up  and  cut  the  other 
amounts.  I  always  thought  that  was  the 
fund  that  provided  fluidity  in  the  pro- 
gram, if  the  program  had  otherwise 
been  cut  too  low.  If  that  was  done,  and 
the  contingency  fund  was  kept  at  a 
reasonable  amount,  it  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  this  fund 
will  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  amount. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Sexiator  from  Iowa  and  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee,  I  have  received 
certain  information,  but.  for  the  pur- 
pose o<  the  Rbooio.  I  shookl  like  to  make 
an  inquiry.  Is  it  true  that  alter  the 
specified  period  is  oTer.  tbe  President, 
by  law,  must  make  a  fun  accounting  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  contingency 
funds  were  used? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  provides,  under  chap- 
ter 5,  section  451(b): 

The  President  shall  provide  quarterly  re- 
ports to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  on  the  programing  and 
tixB  obligation  of  the  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Is  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  foreign  aid  program  hav- 
ing assxmied  the  dimensions  it  has  as- 
sumed, and  having  gathered  the  mo- 
mentum it  has  gathered.  In  the  long  nm, 
whoever  may  be  President,  we  should 
lean  toward  giving  a  larger  contingency 
fvmd  to  the  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  fully  accounted  for  and 
used.  In  the  President's  discretion,  for 
emergencies,  and  should  reduce  the 
amounts  that  go  into  the  working  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  think  $175 
million  is  enough  for  the  contingency 
fund,  in  view  of  the  experience  over  the 
years.  Second,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  are  well  programed.  I  do  not 
say  they  are  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
there  is  a  full  accounting  for  them. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  sharp 
cut  made  in  the  other  body.  Otherwise 
I  would  not  be  as  adamant  as  I  have 
been.  I  have  great  sympathy  toward  the 
contingency  fund.  I  think  my  record  in- 
dicates that  I  have  supported  it.  with 
Its  flexibiUty.  But  with  $450  million 
authorization  in  the  other  body.  If  this 
body  were  to  authorize  only  $525  million. 
I  am  afraid  we  would  criwJle  the  pro- 
gr&m.  What  I  am  looking  for  is  a  better 
figure,  a  more  rational  figiu-e.  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  better  figure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  every  cent   allocated  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  because  the 
funds  will  have  to  be  programed  under 
certain  criteria.  They  did  not  spend  all 
that  was  appropriated  last  year.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  carryover  of  something 
like  $50  million  from  the  $525  million 
appropriated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  essentially  this 
amendment,  in  its  present  form,  holds 
down  the  contingency  fund  and  restores 
some  cuts  in  the  working  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  holds  it  down  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  reduces  by  $50 
million  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreig3i  Relations  with  respect 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  in  excess  of 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
*•    Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  it  woidd  be  helpful  to  Senators  to 
know  bow  the  chairman  of  tbe  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  Reput^can  member 
of  tbe  committee  feel  about  It?  It  seems 
that  tbe  Foreign  Rdations  Committee  is 
acting  in  tbe  capacity  of  an  Investigatory 
committee,  and  that  the  final  decisk>n  is 
being  reached  by  the  leadership.  I  do 
not  object  to  that  procedure,  but  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  I  would  like  to  know  bow  he 
feels  about  it.  It  is  pretty  difOcult  to 
know  how  to  vote.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  vote  with  some  semblance  of 
intelligence.  I  thought  the  stwgestions 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were 
eminently  sound.  Other  SeiuUors  may 
not  tMnk  so.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  should  let  us  know  how  they 
feel. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY,  I  hare  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  It  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
support  the  committee  all  the  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  question 
that,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas should  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rteld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  some 
question  as  to  which  funds  should  be 
provided  by  appropriating  th«n  to  the 
contingency  fund  or  appropriating  them 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  page  47  of  the 
testimony,  at  which  point  Mr.  Rusk  was 
testifying.  He  said  that  the  Clay  report 
recommended  a  minimum  of  $4.3  billion. 
Mr.  Rusk  said  that  while  he  recom- 
mended $4.3  billion,  it  may  not  all  be 
spent,  because  General  Clay  was  doubt- 
ful in  his  own  mind  "that  $300  million 
of  the  prospective  loans  to  LaUn  Amer- 
ica would  in  fact  be  used  because  of  the 
imlikelihood  they  would  be  qualified  for 
by  action  taken  by  the  Latin  American 
countries." 

The  Latin  American  funds  or  the  Al- 
liajice  for  Progress  funds  can  only  be 
used  when  certain  conditions  are  met  by 
the  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
My  own  belief  Is  that  there  has  been 
a  weakness  In  the  meeting  of  those  con- 
ditions and  that  It  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  money  appropriated  to  tbe  Al- 
liance for  Progress  will  be  more  certainly 
used  than  if  the  money  were  put  into  the 
President's  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  In- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  Senator  fn»n 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee,  foniier  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  knows,  and  the  Senate 
should  know,  that  the  leadership  never 
makes  a  move  on  any  bill  brought  before 
the  Senate  until  and  unless  It  has  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  usually  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  "Die 
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Senator  will  recall  from  his  own  personal 
experience  that  he  has  operated  in  that 
manner  and  has  been  so  treated,  as  has 
every  other  chairman  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree.  I  could 
not  agree  more  completely  with  the  Sen- 
ator. However.  I  shall  be  asked  to  cast 
a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  was  about 
to  vote  on  the  Humphrey  motion. 
Therefore  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say 
to  my  people  back  home,  who  will  ques- 
tion me  about  this  matter,  why  I  voted 
the  way  I  did.  I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  We  are  dealing  with  an  authori- 
zation bill,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I 
generally  favored  the  recommendation 
of  the  Clay  Committee.  After  the  testi- 
mony by  General  Clay.  I  thought  we 
should  report  a  bill  calling  for  approxi- 
mately $4  billion.  However,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  situation,  not  a  theory, 
as  the  saying  goes.  It  was  a  question  of 
trying  to  save  the  authorization  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  billion.  As  a  result, 
and  viewing  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
authorization  to  that  level.  I  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  has  been  called 
the  "powerhouse"  agreement.  It  is  evi- 
dent how  powerful  it  has  been. 

After  we  were  defeated  yesterday,  in 
spite  of  the  "powerhouse"  amendment,  it 
became  q\iite  evident  that  the  Senate 
was  in  no  mood  to  resist  further  cuts. 

Therefore,  the  pending  amendment 
was  arrived  at  between  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  is  the  best  we  could  do.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  I  do  not  really  approve  of 
what  the  Senate  has  already  done.  We 
still  must  go  to  conference;  and  at  the 
conference  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  achieve  a  50-50  compromise. 

Thereafter  we  must  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee.  There  the  figure 
will  be  substantially  lower,  if  the  com- 
mittee follows  the  pattern  it  has  usually 
followed. 

I  am  not  in  love  with  this  program 
any  more  than  other  Senators  are. 
However,  we  are  scaling  the  program 
down  substantially:  and  I  believe  that 
to  be  unfortunate,  because  we  are  cre- 
ating a  very  bad  impression  both  abroad 
and  with  our  own  people  by  suddenly 
and  drastically  appearing  to  be  retreat- 
ing from  the  program. 

I  recommended,  and  the  conunittee 
recommended,  that  this  program  should 
be  revised  before  the  next  session.  We 
feel  that  the  administration  must  adopt 
a  new  approach  to  this  problem.  We 
made  several  suggestions  along  that  line. 
I  made  the  suggestions  on  my  own  per- 
sonal authority,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
speech,  and  the  committee  made  recom- 
mendations, less  specifically,  but  in  gen- 
eral. We  feel  that  this  program  is  ap- 
proaching an  end  in  its  present  pattern 
of  foreign  aid,  and  that  a  new  approach 
must  be  made. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Senate  by 
repeating  the  recommendations,  unless 
the  Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, looking  down  the  line  as  to  what 
is  likely  to  be  appropriated,  I  feel  that 
a  drastic  cut  might  cause  great  con- 


sternation among  our  allies.  As  I  have 
said,  I  believe  that  they  have  not  carried 
their  fair  share,  but  I  believe  they  are 
beginning  to  move  in  that  direction.  It 
is  the  matter  of  degree  and  timing  that 
I  object  to  with  respect  to  slashing 
deeply  at  the  bill  before  us. 

For  example,  I  believe  the  military 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  program, 
and  the  lending  program  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  program  and  given  to  a 
different  kind  of  organization.  I  am  not 
pleased  with  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  know  my  opinion.  I  accept  the 
amendment  as  the  best  we  can  do.  We 
are  threatened  with  a  great  deal  of 
debate.  Of  the  63  amendments  that  have 
been  printed,  2  were  adopted  yesterday. 
Today  four  new  amendments  were  added. 
In  other  words,  we  are  going  backward 
and  not  making  any  progress.  Rather 
than  continue  indefinitely  and  have  no 
idea  where  we  are  going,  I  am  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  enthusiastic  about  it.  It  in- 
volves a  net  decrease  in  the  authorization 
of  $50  million.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia made  a  good  point,  I  believe,  except 
that  we  have  not  yet  gone  to  conference, 
and  I  thought  this  was  one  place  where 
we  might  do  a  little  trading  in  confer- 
ence. I  am  not  very  happy  about  it; 
however,  being  faced  with  this  situation, 
it  is  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  participated  in 
the  discussions  at  the  White  House  when 
the  Greek-Turkish  plan  was  announced. 
I  was  in  Paris,  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Cereals  Conference, 
when  the  Marshall  plan  was  armounced. 
At  that  time  we  understood  that  the 
length  of  the  program  might  be  18 
months  or  2  years.  It  is  the  longest  18 
months  that  I  can  remember.  The  pro- 
gram is  still  continuing.  I  say  to  the 
chairman,  in  whom  I  have  confidence, 
that  on  the  basis  of  his  statement  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Senators  are  faced  with  what  could  be 
a  most  important  vote.  I  would  have 
gladly  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]. 
The  administration  asked  for  $4,429 
million.  The  committee  reported  a  bill 
calling  for  $4,202  million.  If  the  pending 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  re- 
duce the  authorization  of  the  bill  to 
$3,742  milUon.  of  which  $600  miUion 
would  be  applied  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
However,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press one  or  two  opinions  concerning  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  can  remember 
how  chagrined  I  w£is  to  find  that  at 
Punta  del  Este,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  committed  our  country  to 
a  $20  billion  aid  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Later  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— I  have  not  checked  into  this 
later  testimony — it  was  said  that  we 
were  committed  to  only  $14  billion.  At 
the  time  the  commitment  was  made,  no 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  been  consulted.  I  do  not  know 
whether  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  been  consulted. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota  about   the   effectiveness   of   the 


Alliance  for  Progress  funds.  I  have  been 
told  by  members  of  the  State  Department 
recently  that  in  connection  with  these 
aid  funds  they  are  proposing  criteria 
which  would  be  meaningless.  Speaking 
from  my  experience  in  the  United  Na- 
tions last  fall,  we  received  very  little  help 
from  some  of  the  nations  that  we  had 
helped  in  South  America  and  Central 
America,  even  on  such  matters  that  I 
would  regard  as  fundamental,  basic  prin- 
ciples of  giving  freedom  to  all  people, 
and  in  trying  to  help  their  people  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  in  giving  them  an 
education,  in  giving  them  better  medi- 
cine and  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  will  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
voting  for  it  I  do  so  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  and  other  wit- 
nesses, with  respect  to  what  they  have 
done  and  what  they  are  actually  doing 
and  requiring. 

The  reports  I  have  been  receiving  from 
South  America,  both  from  governments 
and  from  individual  friends,  indicate 
that  we  are  getting  anything  but  the  re- 
sults that  we  think  we  are  getting  from 
these  expenditures.  I  believe,  implicitly, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans feel  that  we  are  foolish  to  throw 
our  money  around  the  way  we  are  doing 
without  putting  into  effect  more  severt 
criteria  on  the  use  of  our  funds.  I  know, 
from  talking  to  members  of  the  govern- 
ments of  our  allies  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, that  many  of  them  feel  that  our 
whole  foreign  aid  program  is  foolish,  and 
that  we  are  foolish  for  pursuing  it  in  the 
way  we  are. 

This  information  comes  even  from 
members  of  parliaments  and  other  mem- 
bers of  governments  which  are  now  re- 
ceiving aid  from  this  country  and  which 
have  in  the  past  received  substantial 
amounts  of  aid. 

So  while  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  make  it  p>erfectly  clear 
that  by  doing  so  I  do  not  in  any  way 
commit  myself  to  the  ultimate  figure  of 
$3,742  million,  because  I  think  there  are 
places  where  the  bill  can  still  be  cut,  and 
in  my  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations I  hope  to  help  to  bring  about 
that  result,  by  providing  a  few  more 
definite  guidelines  which  will  make  the 
entire  program  more  workable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  not  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  will  be  the  final 
figure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that.  I 
understand  that  this  amount  is  still  sub- 
ject to  revision  in  other  amendments.  I 
am  completely  aware  of  that.  But  it 
might  also  well  be  that  this  could  be  the 
final  figure  in  the  bill.  If  that  should 
be  so,  I  wanted  to  have  my  position 
clearly  understood  and  to  indicate  what 
my  position  In  the  future  will  be. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aUne  myself  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Colorado.  If  I  vote  for  the 
amendment — and  I  am  not  siu^  that  I 
shall  do  so — I  shall  do  so  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  because  from  my  reading  of  the 
material  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  other  areas  in 
which  cuts  can  be  made.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  this  connection. 

The  "powerhouse"  amendment,  and 
now  the  subpowerhouse  amendment, 
which  Is  now  suddenly  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  compromise,  do  not,  in  my 
judgment,  adequately  reflect  the  feel- 
ing of  some  Senators,  who  I  hope  are  in 
the  majority. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  that  respect,  we 
often  reach  places  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess where  we  find  that  none  of  us  can 
have  our  own  way.  When  we  analyze  the 
legislative  process,  we  find  that  it  is 
always  one  of  compromise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  helpful  discussion  of  the 
latest  proposal.  Whether  it  be  called 
the  powerhouse  or  the  subpowerhouse 
proposal,  it  is  the  best  that  the  collective 
leadership  and  the  ranking  members  of 
the  conunittee  could  reach.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted  shortly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  support  the  amendment.  I  am 
aware  that  it  represents  an  additional  re- 
duction of  $50  million  from  the  amount 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
marks  a  total  reduction  of  $460  million 
from  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  bill  marked  a 
reduction  of  $300  million  below  the  sec- 
ond or  reduced  budget  request  of  the 
President.  So  the  Senate  Is  clearly 
showing  its  Intention  to  reduce  this  pro- 
gram, and  rightly  so.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  expected  of  us  by  the  people. 

The  purpose  of  my  speaking  is  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Senators  will  not 
proceed  to  cut  further  the  contingency 
fund.  We  had  occasion  In  Florida  when 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  arose,  with- 
out there  being  any  specific  appropria- 
tion or  legislation  to  deal  with  It.  to  learn 
in  2  successive  years  of  the  great  value 
of  a  contingency  fund  to  take  care  of 
such  unexpected  developments. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  Senators  that 
if  there  Is  one  thing  we  have  learned  In 
this  modem  time.  It  Is  that  the  world  Is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  nobody  In  draft- 
ing a  budget  or  in  passing  legislation, 
can  know  what  further  changes  will  take 
place.  We  are  aware  of  the  trouble  In 
the  Congo,  the  trouble  In  Laos,  the  recent 
trouble  In  Vietnam,  and  the  recent  jimta 
rebellions— and  that  Is  what  they  are— 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hon- 
duras, and  the  others  earlier  in  South 
America. 

Any  prudent  handling  of  this  problem 
will  necessarily  Involve  the  placing  of 
adeqxiate  discretion  to  meet  such  emer- 
gencies, and  substantial  funds  to  meet 
such  emergencies,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  who  serves  the  whole  people. 
I  hope  that  no  further  reductions  in  the 
contingency  funds  will  be  proposed. 

I  shall  support  this  carefully  drafted 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port for  Senator  Httmphriy's  amend- 


ment which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  absolutely  vital  to  our 
national  security  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  receive  the  full  $650  million 
asked  by  the  President. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  Inau- 
gurated in  1961  as  a  long-range  program 
designed  to  accelerate  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can half  of  our  own  hemisphere.  At 
the  heart  of  this  program  was  the  con- 
sensus that  peace  In  this  hemisphere  is 
possible  only  to  the  extent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  hemisphere  are  satisfied  with 
the  economic  and  social  progress  they 
are  making.  This  is  the  final  touch- 
stone against  which  the  validity  of  this 
program  is  to  be  measured. 

The  progress  toward  this  goal  Is  evi- 
dent both  in  what  the  United  States  has 
been  doing  and  In  the  "bootstrap"  meas- 
ures which  the  Latin  Americans  them- 
selves   are    taking.    Throughout    Latin 
America  the  tide  of  reform  is  motmting 
an  effective  barrage  against  centuries- 
old  customs  and  traditions  of  privilege 
and  inequity.    In  country  after  country 
the  old  social  order  is  on  the  defensive. 
In  Argentina,  PRO-AGRO,  a  Govern- 
ment and  producers  organization,  has 
been  established  to  devise  new  policies 
for  agricultural  development  and  reduce 
burdensome  taxes  on  agrlcultviral  pro- 
duction.   In  Peru,  a  hopeful  beginning 
has  been  made  In  agrarian  reform  and 
action  Is  now  underway  to  carry  out  the 
program.    Colombia  has  organized  and 
staffed  the  Agrarian  Reform  Institute 
during  the  past  year  and  two  projects 
have  been  undertaken,  at  least  one  of 
which  promises  important  results  in  en- 
larged agricultural  production  and  rural 
welfare.    Chile  hopes  to  resettle  5,000 
families  by  the  end  of  1963,  continues 
the  development  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion service,  and  has  imderway  a  10-year 
livestock     development     plan.    Various 
States  throughout  Brazil  have  prepared 
programs  for  land  reform. 

Enormous  forward  strides  have  been 
made  in  imparting  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  Latin  American  nations'  efforts  to 
educate  their  populations.  It  has  be- 
come much  more  generally  recognized 
throughout  these  countries  that  future 
economic  development  and  political  sta- 
bility depend  in  large  measure  on  the  at- 
tainment of  at  least  minimal  standards 
of  literacy. 

And  we  can  point  to  country  after 
country  where  this  realization  has  been 
transformed  into  concrete  measures. 

XOVCATZON 

In  Argentina,  a  modernization  pro- 
gram In  agricultural  education  is  under- 
way. 

In  Chile,  school  construction  is  pro- 
gressing at  an  accelerated  rate  with  esti- 
mated 1963  public  Investment  set  to 
reach  approximately  $25  million.  Eight 
new  rural  schools  are  being  completed  In 
a  pilot  plan  to  combine  self-help  school 
construction,  teacher  training,  and  com- 
munity development  elements  in  a  single 
program. 

In  Brazil,  classroom  construction  proj- 
ects, specifically  In  the  States  of  Guana- 
bara,  Sfto  Paulo,  Esplrito  Santo,  Rio 
Grsinde  do  Norte.  Pemambuco,  and  Ml- 
nas  Gerais  have  made  substantial  head- 
way, assisted  greatly  through  local  self- 


help  efforts  under  which  communities 
contribute  Ismd  sites,  construction  mate- 
rials and  labor. 

In  Colombia,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  initiated  a  4-year  plan  designed 
to  raise  the  level  of  primary  education. 
The  Impressive  Increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  children  attending  school  in  Peru 
is  also  illustrative  of  the  way  that  sepa- 
rate but  coordinated  programs  can  have 
a  multidimensional  impact. 

Our  school  lunch  program  In  Peru  un- 
der the  food-for-peace  law  has  made  It 
possible  for  thousands  of  mountain  chil- 
dren to  obtain  basic  nutritional  require- 
ments for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

This  in  turn  has  not  only  raised  their 
level  of  alertness  in  class  but  has  actually 
become  a  major  Incentive  for  them  to 
make  the  often  tortuous  trip  from  their 
homes  to  the  school. 

An  endless  nimiber  of  other  examples 
could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  pledges 
for  Internal  reform  made  at  Punta  Del 
Este  In  1961  are  being  redeemed. 

That  the  continuation  of  this  process 
Is  In  the  direct  Interest  of  the  United 
States  Is  hardly  open  to  question.  The 
point  that  we  must  decide  this  afternoon 
is  whether  we  can  cut  the  Alliance's 
funds  by  20  percent  and  realistically  ex- 
pect that  the  program  will  move  on  to 
even  higher  levels  of  effectiveness. 

I  believe  that  that  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  difficulties 
being  encountered  In  canring  out  the 
principles  and  plans  embodied  in  the 
Alliance.  I  recited  a  portion  of  the  rec- 
ord of  gains  under  the  Alliance  not  to 
show  that  it  is  an  unqualified  success  but 
rather  to  emphasize  that  there  Is  great 
hope  for  futiire  success. 

To  pull  back  from  our  previous  com- 
mitments to  the  Alliance  at  this  particu- 
lar point  would  be  to  undercut  the  many 
courageous  efforts  that  are  In  fact  being 
made  In  an  Increasing  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  Implement  the 
Alliance.  To  reduce  tangible  UB.  sup- 
port from  these  reform  efforts  would  be 
tantamount  to  withdrawing  from  the 
Alliance. 

A  cut  of  $125  million  would  mean  that 
fewer  fimds  would  be  available  this  year 
than  last,  even  though  there  are  more 
countries  in  a  position  to  move  forward 
with  our  help  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 
At  this  moment,  representatives  of  all 
the  American  Republics  are  congregated 
In  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  the  aimual  re- 
view meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  They  are 
dlsciisslng  the  means  required  to  carry 
forward  the  Alliance  as  a  mxiltllateral 
effort,  Including  the  self-help  measures 
which  are  imperative  for  the  Latin 
Americans. 

Our  delegation  traveled  to  Brazil  in 
part  to  reaffirm  UJ3.  interests  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  and  to  reconfirm  our 
conmiltment  to  participate  significantly 
In  providing  the  external  resources  called 
for  In  national  development  plans. 

The  annoimcement  at  this  time  of  a 
substantial  cut  in  our  participation  in 
the  Alliance  would,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
dermine oxir  previous  efforts. 

We  can  hardly  Induce  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans to  imdertake  fxxrther  reforms  if 
we  destroy  their  confidence  by  reducing 
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our  commitment  to  the  Alliance  to  a 
level  which  would  not  only  forestall  iu- 
ture  substantial  progress  but  reduce  the 
effectiTene«s  of  going  programs. 

Allow  me.  Mr.  President,  to  dwell 
momentarily  on  this  latter  point.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  appalled  when  I  had 
some  ot  the  specific  implications  of  this 
proposed  cut  drawn  to  my  attention. 

A  $1.5  million  cut  can  be  translated 
into  the  end  of  our  distributing  surplus 
food  to  some  6  million  Latin  American 
children  now  in  school  for  the  first  time. 
A  $a  million  cut  might  well  force  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  of  60  mobile 
medical  units  providing  treatment  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  over  600  Central  Amer- 
ican villages. 

Ten  million  dollars  represents  agricul- 
tural credit  loans — to  10.000  small  farm- 
ers— which  are  vital  to  escape  the  bonds 
of  small-scale  subsistence  farming. 

If  $76  million  earmarked  for  housing 
ctxistruction  is  denied.  175,000  people  will 
go  without  the  new  low  cost  homes  they 
are  expecting. 

In  sum.  this  cut  of  $125  million  will  dim 
the  hopes  for  a  happier  life  and  greater 
importunity  in  a  free  society  for  nearly 
11  million  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

It  must  be  clear  that  such  a  frustra- 
tion of  the  rising  expectations  through- 
out the  region  will  ultimately  redound 
on  our  own  peace  and  secvuity. 

This  Is  the  time  when  Latin  America 
needs  us  most.  TYie  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  against  political  In- 
stability is  entering  a  critical  phase. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  choose 
this  time  to  say  to  Latin  America  that 
because  you  have  not  done  as  well  as  we 
have  hoped,  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
the  assistance  you  need. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  single  act 
which  would  do  more  to  weaken  the 
democratic  forces  In  Latin  America  and 
to  help  the  totalitarian  forces  of  both 
the  left  and  right  Failure  of  the  Al- 
liance can  benefit  only  our  enemies. 

This  point  was  most  succinctly  made 
in  a  recent  Life  magazine  editorial  on 
the  Alliance  enUtled  "The  Latin  Sky  Is 
Brighter."  The  revolution  occTirrlng  In 
Latin  America,  says  the  Life  editorial, 
win  take  one  of  two  forms :  either  "vio- 
lent form,  on  the  Castro  pattern  or 
peaceful,  as  blueprinted  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. - 

™^!i  ^^®  °^  ^  ^ooJf  90  niUes  off  the 
Florida  coast  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
traditional  Ignorance  of  and  apathy  to- 
ward Latin  America.  Surely  after  hav- 
ing made  such  a  hopeful  start  on  a  new 
road  over  the  last  2  years,  we  are  not 
about  to  regress. 

The  program  whose  fate  I  believe  we 
will  decide  here  this  afternoon  offers 
us  the  best  possible  chance  to  retrieve 
ground  lost  through  decades  of  neglect 
and  error. 

^,i^  Hw  °^  perfect,  it  faces  innumerable 

t?''^lltf-  ^^""^  ^i^  "*  ^^  ^  responsible 

P?^m  ""^^  ^°^  "  *^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
request  that  the  following  summary 'of 
my  amendment  be  inserted  into  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorj).  as  follows: 

1.  Would  proTlde  authorizatton  <rf  9600 
million  for  Alliano©  for  Progreas  and  $175 
mUllon  for  contingency  fund. 

2.  The  Alliance  for  Progrees  program  ^«f 
repeatedly  been  given  top  priority  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  has  time  after  time  de- 
scribed Latin  America  as  the  moet  critical 
area  In  the  world  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  restoraUon  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation would  mean  that  the  final  figiire 
for  the  Alliance  this  year,  after  going  through 
the  House  and  the  appropriations  round, 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  final  figure 
for  last  year,  $525  mUllon. 

S.  The  committee  carefully  studied  the 
contingency  fund  and  reduced  It  because 
$117  million  out  of  $790  million  for  last  year 
went  iinspent.  The  committee's  figure  of  H75 
mllllan  Is  stUl  substantlaUy  higher  than  the 
total  amount  ($143  million)  actually  spent 
last  year. 

4.  Supporting  the  Humphrey  amendment 
supports  the  Idea  that  the  aid  agency  must 
use  the  money  for  the  programs  agreed  to 
by  Congress.  If  an  unnecessarily  large  con- 
tingency fund  Is  approved,  while  sharp  cuts 
are  made  In  certain  parU  of  the  program, 
the  pressure  will  be  great  to  convert  the  con- 
tingency f imd  into  a  slush  fund  to  make  up 
for  cut*  in  parts  of  the  program.  The  con- 
tingency fund  was  designed  to  meet  real 
emergencies,  not  to  drcumvent  the  wlU  of 
Congress.  It  Is  an  Important  fund,  should 
not  be  cxrt  below  the  committee  figure.  It 
should  be  sustained  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee after  long  study  and  deliberation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  1.  it  Is  proposed  to  place  a  period 
after  the  numeral  "12"  and  strike  the 
language  through  line  11  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  "for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year" 
and  insert  "for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  not  to  ex- 
ceed $525,000,000.  and  for  use,  beginning  In 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1966  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,000." 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  40.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"  '$300,000,000'  and"  and  "and  '$175,000,000'. 
respectively". 


[Mr.  McNamaia],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stknnis].  and  the  Senator 
from  Tenneeaee  I  Mr.  WaltmsI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Eaviwl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tori]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikmi  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxn],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

INo.aiaLeg.]  ) 

yeas — 86 

AUott  Oruenlng  Monroney 

Anderson  Hart  Morse 

Bartlett  Hartke  Morton 

Bayh  Harden  Moos 

BeaU  Hiokenlooper      Mundt 

Bitxle  Hm  Muskie 

Hoggs  Holland  Nelson 

i^Jf*?"  Hruska  Neuberger 

Burcuck  Humphrey  Pearson 

Bjrd,  Va.  Inouye  Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Javlts  Randolph 

Cannon  Johnston  Rlblcolf 

Carlson  Jordan.  H.C  Robertson 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Saltonstall 

Church  Bleating  Scott 

Clsrk  Kennedy  Simpson 

Cooper  Kuchel  Smathers 

Cotton  LauBChe  Smith 

CurtU  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

D^tocn  Long.  La.  Symington 

^Joaa  Magnuson  Talmadce 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Douglas  McCarthy  Tower 

Eastland  McClellan  Williams  NJ 

Hamondson  McOovem  WiUlams  E>el" 

EUender  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Fong  Mecbem  Touna.  N  Dak 

Pulbrlght  Metcalf  Toung.  Ohio    ' 

Gore  Mmer 

NATS— 3 

Jackson  Pell  Ruasell 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.   Humphrey),  as  modified,  to  the 
Mansfield -Dirksen        amendment,        as 
amended.    The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],    the   Senator   from   Michigan 
[Mr.    McNamara],    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters! are  absent  on  official  business.' 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 


Aiken 
Bennett 
Bngle 
Ervln 


Ooldwater 
McOee 

McNamara 
Pastore 


Prouty 

Stennls 
Walters 


So  Mr.  Humphrey's  modified  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
DIrksen-Mansfield  amendments.  as 
amended,  are  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed  to  the  DIrksen-Mansfield 
amendments,  as  amended,  the  question 
now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  DIrksen-Mans- 
field amendments,  as  amended.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr 
McOee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voUng,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Engle].  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Wyomhig  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
roRB].  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  would  each  vote 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ahcen  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas  89 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  313  Leg.] 
TEAS — 89 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Kucbel 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCaithy 
McClellan 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Mechem 
Metcalf 
MlUer 
Mooroney 

NAYS— O 
NOT  VOTING— 11 
Ooldwater  Prouty 

McOee  Stennis 

McNamara  Walters 

Pastore 

Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ments, as  amended,  were  agreed  to 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tne  amendments  were  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President.  I  caU 

,>^K^  ^endment  No.  248.  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 
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The  Leglslative  Clerk.    On  page  48 

fnirjfJl,^''?^,  L*"""*  *•  ^^  ^  proposed  t<; 
insert  the  following: 

BMC.  302A.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  Of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

d..r*ihi.  A?*i^**"*'*  "*'*"  **  furnished  un- 
e«LS^  ^  ""^  country  which  (1)  has 
extended  or  hereafter  extends.  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from  the  coast- 
line of  such  country,  and  (2)  hereafter  Im- 
?^-^*2J  P®"«'<^y  or  sanction  against  any 
United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  Its 
fishing  actlvlUes  in  such  area.  The  pro- 
Visions  of  this  subsection  shaU  not  be  appll- 

u^LlZi"''^  ^  ^"^  "^^^""^  "»«  extension  of 
Jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party." 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Bastland 

Bdmondson 

Slender 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Oruenlng 


Aiken 
Bennett 
Kngle 
Krvin 

So    the 


Morse 

Morton 

Mosa 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

RuaseU 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  N.J 
Williams,  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 
Toung,  Ohio 
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Mr    KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment.   The  vote  on  this  amendment   I 
understand,  will  come  tomorrow 
pie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr    DODD.     Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield 
Mr.  pODD.     Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  there  wiU 
be  a  vote  tomorrow  on  his  amendment? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  stated  that  I  under- 
stand the  vote  wiU  come  tomorrow 

Mr.  DODD.  Why  not  tonight' 
k»^t'  ^y^^HEL.  I  am  prepared  to  vote, 
but  I  understand  that  the  majority  lead- 
ership has  already  indicated  that  it  does 
not  have  in  mind  any  further  Record 
votes  tonight. 

I  think  we  should  get  on  with  our  busl- 
^^-     Pe  Senate  has  been  recessing 

??i'hm^^'^^^^*^  *•  5'  »"<*  6  o'clock. 
Tlie  bill  is  important.  Why  should  the 
Senate  not  work  until  10.  11.  and  12 
o  clock  and  dispose  of  Its  business? 

I  see  no  sense  in  recessing  every  night 
at  a  convenient  hour  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  wish  to  have  dinner,  go  to 
embassies,  or  be  entertained 

Some  of  us  have  family  appointments 

I  happen  to  be  one. 

I  should  like  to  get  on  with  the  bill 

Let  us  vote  tonight  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia 

Let  lis  get  on  with  the  business  and  get 
through  with  it. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to  do 

Our  job  is  not  a  12  noon  to  5  pjn.  job 

We  are  supposed  to  be  working  in  the 
J?^Torw'  ""'  ""^"^  Stat^nd  Si 

We  ought  to  get  to  work. 

We  ought  to  get  here  early  and  stay 
here  late  and  do  our  jobs.  The  majority 
tead«-s  suggestion  Is  that  Senators 
go  home  early.  Our  job  is  to  stay  here 
and  do  our  work.  I  object  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  a  vote  to- 
morrow. 

no?^a.S^^^.^-  ^^  President.  I  have 
not  asked  for  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement  that  there  be  a  vote  tomorrow 
on  my  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to 
debate  my  amendment  and  to  vote  on 

other 'S.an^f^K  "^^"^  ^  '^^  agreement 
other  than  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  my  amendment. 
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Se^tor'^Sd?    ""'    '*^"^"*'^^'  -^  ^« 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  object  to  any  ad- 
journment tonight  untU  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds with  its  business 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

whS"'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  majority 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  weU  understand  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  should 
like  to  say,  with  a  note  of  sadness,  that 
for  the  past  year  I  have  planned  to  spend 
th^     weekend     with     my     15-year-old 

Senator  need  say  no  more.    My  dear 

friend,  whom  I  admh-e  so  much— and  he 

x°7*  U^'^^'^  ^  ^"  »e  no  more. 

th^'Vh?^^.^^-  '^^  only  reason 
that  there  wUI  not  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  now  is  that— foolishly  or 
wrongly— there  was  some  understanding 
and  a  statement  made  to  the  minority 
leader  who  hi  turn  told  Senators  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  that  there  would  be 
no  further  votes  tonight. 

I  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  meets 
tomorrow,  it  will  vote  on  the  Kuchel 
amendment.    If  Senators  will  cooperate 

S,^  L,?^w^°^^  "o^  ^*^e  to  do  so  now. 
There  will  be  more  speeches,  and  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  express  his  point 
of  view  on  any  amendment  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  do  so 

Mr.    GRUENINO.     Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

aw^'k?^^.^  ^  President.  I  yield 
first,  briefly,  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall] 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxjening] 
i^^uSr         P">PO^<*    a    parliamentary 

Hn^K°JlP^°-  After  the  explana- 
won  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
be  in  order  for  me  to  present  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  ? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  California  has  an  amend- 
ment pending,  and  It  is  not  hi  order  for 
the  Senator  to  do  so  at  this  time 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  PreS- 
dent 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  had  re- 
quested the  Senator  from  Cahfomia  to 
yield  to  me.  "»  w 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  concluded  the  comments  he  desired 

^Z  1^,  ^  ^f^"^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^  Senator 
IT^J^S^^^-  ^  promised  I  would 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
^usetts.  which  I  now  propose  to  do 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
ConnecUcut  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  who.  I  am  glad  to 
say.  Is  associated  with  me  in  this  venture 
for  our  feUow  citizens  cHMire 

til^^'^^^^i^'  "^^  *"  ^^^  "«ual  amenl- 
ues,  to  the  Senator  from  Massachuaettn 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr^SSd^t' 
Si.^"*?^  amounts  hi  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  open  to  amendment  at 
tne  present  time  some  $12  million  of 
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difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  hope  debate  on  the  bill  will 
be  concluded  aa  promptly  aa  possible. 

I  reached  that  concluskm  as  to 
amounts  in  this  way:  The  development 
loan  figure  has  already  been  agreed  upon, 
and  cannot  be  changed.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  amounts  cannot  be  further 
changed.  The  contingency  fund  also 
cannot  be  further  changed.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  military  assistance  and  that 
cannot  be  changed. 

So  the  only  amounts  now  open  to 
amendment  are  the  development  grants, 
approximately  %i  million  above  the  House 
figure;  the  school  assistance,  some  $11.6 
million  above  the  House  figure;  and  sup- 
porting assistance,  $20  million  above  the 
House  figure.  The  total  additional  sum 
is  $39.6  million. 

The  Senate  committee  figiire  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  House  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  by  $2  million:  and  develop- 
ment for  Latin  America,  $25  million. 

So  there  Is  a  net  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate,  now  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment,  of  $12.6  million.  I 
hope  that  after  this  prolonged  debate  in 
^^lich  these  amendments  have  been 
agreed  upon,  we  may  pass  this  bill  as 
speedily  as  possible. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  (>egon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  as  a  good 
mathematician,  falls  to  take  note  of  all 
the  amendments  now  pending  at  the 
desk,  because  they  will  reduce  the 
amounts  below  the  House  figures.  We 
ought  to  cut  below  the  House  figures,  and 
I  believe  we  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  cut  below  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlte 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  iir.  President.  I  have 
been  advocating  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid 
bilL 

In  my  opinion,  the  cuts  made  thus  far 
are  the  limit  to  which  we  can  go.  To 
cut  below  the  amount  allocated  by  the 
House  would  be.  in  my  opinkm,  to  en- 
danger the  security  of  our  country. 

This  program  probably  should  be  ter- 
minated. If  it  is  to  be  terminated,  that 
cannot  be  done  in  one  fell  swoop.  To  go 
below  the  $3.7  billion  to  which  authori- 
zation is  to  be  brought,  in  my  judgment, 
win  be  wrong. 

I  say  that  most  respectfully,  consider- 
ing the  great  fight  which  the  Senator 
from  Or^on  has  made.  He  has  achieved 
his  objective  substantially.  I  believe  a 
mistake  will  be  made  if  we  go  beyond 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GkRUENING.  The  "meat  ax"  ap- 
proach which  the  House  took,  I  beUeve, 
was  not  a  wise  one.  I  believe  in  debate 
on  this  bill  that  we  should  consider  it 
country  by  country,  and  if  we  do  so  we 


will  find  that  the  amounts  can  be  reduced 
substantially  and  the  bill  made  a  better 
bUl. 

There  are  certain  countries  which 
should  not  have  aid.  One  of  the  amend- 
menta  offered  in  the  committee  provided 
that  a  prosperous  country  such  as  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
should  no  longer  have  aid.  I  believe  It 
can  be  demonstrated  that  Taiwan  has 
had  sufHclent  aid.  Other  countries  are 
not  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

If  we  go  through  the  bill  country  by 
country,  which  we  should  do,  and  not 
merely  say.  "This  is  the  figure."  we  can 
arrive  at  a  much  more  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  what  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  once  more  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shotlld  like  to 
say  to  any  Senator  who  is  Interested,  but 
especially  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
I  agree  with  him  100  percent  that  the 
Senate  should  not  cut  the  authorization 
below  what  has  now  been  done.  We 
should  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

When  the  appropriation  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  entire  question  will 
be  open,  and  we  can  consider  It  country 
by  country,  as  we  always  do,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said.  I  hope 
the  bill  win  pass  as  It  is  now  written, 
so  far  as  the  amounts  are  concerned. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  and 
several  other  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield;  and,  if 
so.  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  California  promised 
me  he  would  yield  to  me  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  had  spokm. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  If  he  did  not 
promise  that  he  would  yield  to  me  after 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
spoken. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
promise  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  would  be  honored  to 
yield  to  him  again.    I  do  so  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  wiUing  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No,  Mr.  President,  he 
cannot  do  that.  I  am  not  going  to  follow 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  He  knows  that 
I  am.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have 
preference. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  California 
and  my  friend  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

What  worries  me.  as  the  Senate  con- 
tinues discussion  of  this  bill.  Is  the  In- 
variable emphasis  on  what  will  happen 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  even 
though  I  have  the  greatest  nepect  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 


The  aeiUor  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
I  had  a  colloquy  about  this  several  days 
ago. 

Following  the  thought  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fn»n  Alaska,  we  should 
look  into  these  matters  as  we  look  into 
all  those  other  matters  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  how  to  spend  the  people's 
money,  or  authorise  that  expenditure. 

We  ought  to  decide  what  we  think  is 
right  and  proper  with  respect  to  each 
particular  major  category. 

Why  should  we  bother  with  this  bill  at 
aU  until  the  subject  is  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  the  agreed 
u]x>n  authorizations  are  not  what  we 
honestly  believe  to  be  right 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  to  yield  to  me 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wish  to 
have  me  yield  to  him  again  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  C(mnecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
entirely  different  concept,  upon  which 

1  wish  to  speak. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber,  as  my  col- 
leagues have — I  know  patiently — day  in 
and  day  out.  hoiu-  after  hour.  We  are 
becoming  not  a  12  to  5  concern,  but  a 

2  to  4  concern.    Why  are  we  not  working 
later? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject to  having  any  other  Senator  yield. 
I  have  waited  all  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  for  the  Senator 
to  yield.  The  Senator's  objection  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  complete  my 
statement,  because  I  make  It  earnestly. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  California  has  yielded  to  me.  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  am  not  being  frivolous. 
I  have  sat  here  with  other  Senators.  I 
think  we  have  all  been  patient  and  tol- 
erant There  have  been  important 
discussions. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  rendered  the  Senate  a  great 
service.  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
intellectual  bright  lights  of  this  body. 
I  want  him  to  understand  that  I  am  in 
no  way  critical  of  what  he  is  doing.  I 
believe  he  would  be  the  first  one  to  say 
that  I  am  right,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  be  sitting  longer  hours.  Many 
times  in  my  service  in  this  body  the  Sen- 
ate met  at  10  in  the  morning  and  sat 
through  until  12  midnight.  Why  are 
we  not  doing  so  tonight? 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  my 
statement  will  be  construed  as  criticizing 
the  leadership;  and  indeed.  I  am.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mawspibld]  were  preswit.  He  should  be 
leading  the  Senate.  The  Senate  should 
be  In  session  longer  hours,  and  be  work- 
ing harder. 

MiKx  Mansfixlo  is  a  gentleman,  Sen- 
ators, we  are  of  one  mind  about  that 
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There  la  not  a  kinder,  more  gentle,  or 
more  understanding  Member  a<  this 
body  than  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

But  I  worry  about  his  leaderatilp.  He 
must  assume  it  If  we  are  to  acaxnpliah 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  he  must  be- 
have like  a  leader.  Because  a  leader  la 
one  who  leads.  He  must  say  "No"  at 
times. 

He  must  say  "Yes"  at  times. 

But  he  must  be  a  leader. 

I  remember  when  the  present  Vice 
President,  Lyndow  Johnson,  stood  there. 

I  used  to  teU  my  friends  in  Connecti- 
cut, when  they  asked  me,  "What  kind 
of  a  leader  is  he?"  that  he  reminded  me 
of  an  orchestra  leader.  He  stood  up  and 
blended  into  a  wonderful  production  all 
the  discordant  notes  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  critical  of  my  friend  from 
Montana  in  a  harsh  sense. 

I  am  critical  in  a  gentle  and,  I  hope, 
helpful  sense. 

One  cannot  be  a  leader  and  be  every 

man's  leader. 

One  must  say  "No"  sometimes.  He 
must  say  "Yes"  even  when  it  hurts  to 
say  "Yes." 

I  wish  our  leader  woiild  be  more  of  a 
leader  and  lead  the  Senate  as  it  should 
be  led. 

I  am  willing  to  have  the  Senate  sit 
longer  hours.  I  am  confident  my  col- 
leagues are. 

Let  us  sit  Saturdays.  Let  us  sit  nights. 
Let  us  get  the  people's  business  done. 
Let  us  stop  the  Wall  Street  attitude  of 
9  or  12  to  4  or  5  or  I. 
We  are  not  doing  the  people's  business. 
We  are  being  frivolous  with  the  peo- 
ple's business. 

No  wonder  the  Senate  has  been  deni- 
grated. 

The  whole  Congress  has  been  deni- 
grated. The  hounds  who  do  not  believe 
In  free  government  or  In  the  Importance 
of  the  legislative  branch  are  at  our  heels. 
We  are  worried  about  scandals  that  be- 
set us.  We  are  worried  about  crlticisma 
that  confront  us.  Our  business  is  to 
revive  in  the  people's  minds  the  idea  that 
the  Senate  is  the  best  body  in  aU  the 
world  to  protect  a  free  people. 

That  is  my  complaint. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  has  generously  yielded  to  me,  I  am 
not  troubled  at  all  about  the  amend- 
ments and  the  debate.  I  am  "warm"  to 
them. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROxmaxl  at  my  left  hand.  I  consider 
him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Senate. 

I  say  this  with  fuU  knowledge  of  what 
I  am  saying.  I  want  the  Senators  to  pro- 
pose amendments.  I  want  them  to  be 
debated. 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
or»e  of  the  great  geniuses  of  politics. 

I  use  the  word  "pollUcs"  In  the  sense 
of  human  beings  ttylng  to  regulate  their 
lives. 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
be  one  of  the  giants  In  this  body. 

Certainly,  he  tries  my  souL 

What  genius  doea  not  try  the  aoul  of 
others? 

What  great  man  docs  not  perplex  hia 
friends? 

I  am  encouraged  by  what  he  does. 
cix 1 
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I  am  not  troubled  about  the  length  of 
the  debate,  but  let  us  sit  lo^  aiough  to 
hear  It,  and  let  lu  get  on  with  oar  af- 
faln. 

Where  I  oome  from,  men  work  late 
hours.  The  little  people  whom  I  repre- 
sent work  late  hours;  and  If  we  ask  their 
favors  and  we  have  an  ambition  to  rep- 
resent them,  we  should  be  willing  to 
work  late.  too. 

I  TfSBi^hX  again.  I  wish  the  majority 
leader  were  present,  because  I  know  this 
will  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  him. 
It  is  meant  to  be. 
It  Is  a  criticism  of  him. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  leading  the  Sen- 
ate as  he  should;  and  I  believe  we  should 
have  leadership. 

UntU  we  have,  we  shall  go  on  dribbling 
our  way  through  the  leglslaUve  session, 
instead  of  doing  what  we  should. 

The  people  are  unhappy,  and  my  mail 
reveals  it 

I  hope  the  assistant  Republican  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  who  Is  my  dear 
friend— although  I  hesitate  to  say  any- 
thing that  will  give  encouragement  to 
our  opposition— hi  my  judgment  is  one  of 

the  bright  lights  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DODD,    I  wish  he  would  talk  with 
our  leader. 

I  worry  about  the  opposition.  The 
opposition  has  become  so  complacent,  so 
soft,  that  It  does  not  make  any  sense.' 

Most  of  the  opposition  I  have  made,  to 
my    own    administration,    should    have 
been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  it  is  not  made  anjrmore. 
The  Republican  opposiUon  is  so  soft, 
so  cozy,  that  It  does  not  count  for  much. 
And  this  is  not  my  idea  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Why  do  Senators  not  get  on  their  high 
horses? 

Why  do  they  not  ask  questions  about 
what  we  are  doing? 

No;  It  is  usually  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  who  stands  up  day 
after  day  questioning  the  administra- 
tion for  mistakes  it  has  made. 

Or  it  is  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  could  name  5  or  10  more  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

There  is  no  (^position  on  the  other 
side. 

rt  is  weak.  TTie  opposition  does  not 
even  express  the  will  of  the  millions  It 
represents. 

That  Is  not  opposition. 

This  Is  the  way  free  governments  have 
disintegrated  throughout  history. 

We,  Democrats,  are  the  only  opposition 
to  ourselves,  and  we  are  not  happy  abwit 

lb. 

I  do  not  like  to  foul  my  own  nest  I 
wish  I  could  always  be  on  my  feet  say- 
ing, "My  administration  la  right  It  is 
doing  the  right  thing." 

But  the  composition  is  so  weak,  so  dec- 
adent, so  fallen,  so  anxious  to  curry  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  it  doea  not  say  what  it 
should  be  saying. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  mean  the  Senator 
from  California  personally.  I  apeak  of 
the  opposition  collectively. 

I  wish  aU  this  would  come  to  an  end. 
I  wlah  the  Senate  would  revert  to  wha$ 


it  was  when  I  was  a  boy  In  high  school 
watching  its  affairs,  and  wishing  I  could 
sit  among  them.     Great  men  in  those 
days,  towers  of  strength  in  this  Nation, 
aat  here  aa  Members. 

I  remember  so  well  how  I  studied  every 
word  they  said. 

If  I  were  now  a  schoolboy  in  the  small 
town  from  whence  I  came,  I  wonder  wliat 
I  would  think. 

I  would  seek  to  be  like  Waynx  Morsx. 

I  know  I  would  think  admiringly  of 
Hubert  Humphrkt. 

I  could  name  others. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few 
voices  in  the  real  opposition  now. 

This  is  not  a  government  built  on  go- 
ing along  an  the  time,  when  one's  con- 
science tells  him  to  oppose.  Where  la 
our  opE>osition? 

Our  country  waa  bufit  on  the  prtneiple. 
as  I  understand,  of  conflicting  Ideas  and' 
philosophies  of  government. 

I  hear  the  minority  go  along  aU  the 
time,  in  dulcet  tones,  voiced  by  the  mi- 
nority leader— whatever  the  administra- 
tion wants. 

I  would  nice  to  hear  fiery  opposition. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  other  side. 

I  wish  there  were  more  eloquent 
spokesmen  on  the  other  side  to  rise  with 
fire  In  their  eyes  to  teU  us  why  and 
when  we  are  wrong. 

But  I  rarely  hear  It 

What  Is  hansenlng  to  this  country? 
Are  we  aU  90  afraid — so  Influenced  that 
we  are  afraid  to  speak  our  minds? 

What  has  hs^jpened  to  the  senate  In 
which  great  giants  once  sat  and  spoke? 
Something  awful  has  happened  to  it 

If  a  man  dares  stand  up  and  say  what 
he  thinks,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
communism,  he  is  caned  a  crackpot  a 
nut.  a  man  who  is  sick,  a  man  who  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about 

I  have  experienced  my  share  of  such 
abuse. 

*i.^A^^^®^'  I  say  to  my  feUow  Senators 
that  they  are  aU  afraid. 

They  are  afraid  <A  that  sinister  influ- 
ence. 

But  they  should  not  be  afraid  of  it 
Every  Senator  knows  in  his  heart  what 
is  right,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  stand 
i«?  and  say  so.  Sad.  sad  fate  for  our 
Nation. 

The  Senator  from  California  mur- 
murs. "I  must  make  my  speech."  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  what  I  said 
about  him  la  true.  ^^ 

There  la  no  more  sincere  antl-COm- 
munist  in  this  body  than  the  Senator 
from  California. 

He  knows  that  I  have  aaid  this  to  Wtn 
privately,  and  I  have  said  It  publicly 

I  am  not  saying  to  any  Senator  that 
he  is  not  antl -Communist  I  know  that 
aU  Senators  are. 

I  am  not  saying  that  any  Senator  is 
soft  on  communism. 

No  Senator  is. 

I  am  asking,  -Why  not  get  op  and  talk 
about  it?  Why  do  Senators  not  apeak 
up  when  these  iasues  coiifront  them?" 

Finally,  I  beUeve  that  we  should  be 
about  our  buaineas. 

I  b^ere  the  Senate  ahoald  alt  longer 
hours,  and  should  start  earlier. 

We  ahould  be  foUUliiv  cor  promtee  to 
the  American  peopte. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  a  better  friend  In  the  Senate 
than  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
consider  him  an  able  Senator.  I  do  not 
sit  on  his  side  of  the  aisle;  I  sit  here  with 
the  Republicans.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  my  Democratic  col- 
leafirues.  There  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  sit  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  arose  earlier  because  I  wished  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  an  amendment,  nei- 
ther partisan  nor  political  in  character. 
It  is  an  amendment  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, were  it  to  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  by  Congress,  would  repre- 
sent a  vindication  for  our  American  sys- 
tem, under  which  we  live,  and  which 
presumably  sees  it  flower  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  two  parties,  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
beloved  Republic. 

Because  of  a  statement  or  two  which 
miy  colleague  from  Connecticut  made, 
let  me  on  this  occasion  very  briefly  say 
that  no  defense  is  necessary  for  the  Re- 
publican minority.  The  minority, 
through  its  leadership  is  trying  publicly 
to  tell  the  Nation,  each  week,  by  our 
comments  In  the  Senate,  our  position  on 
pubUc  questions.  We  deal,  with  respect 
to  mutual  security,  not  upon  a  partisan 
basis  in  this  Chamber.  We  deal  with  it 
as  Americans.  I  am  glad  to  aline  my- 
self In  the  Senate  with  my  leader,  who 
sits  next  to  me,  Evirett  Dikkssn,  with 
BoxTuu  HiCKKKLOOPER.  head  of  our  policy 
committee,  and  with  other  Republican 
Senators  who  have  tried  to  Improve  this 
bill,  who  have  sought  to  eliminate  need- 
less ezpendltiu-es  here  and  elsewhere 
and  who  heed  the  words  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Lucius  Clay  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  defense  to  be 
given  by  Republicans  for  the  occasional 
differences  which  we  share  to  a  degree  as 
problems  arise  before  us;  nor  is  there 
any  need  for  our  defense  of  the  role 
played  by  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
life  of  this  Nation.  I  pray  to  Ckxi  that 
next  year  Republicans  will  offer  the 
American  people  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  the  Incumbent  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  then  point  as  best  we 
can  to  those  things  to  which  we  as  Re- 
publicans, are  eternally  dedicated  and 
ask  the  American  people  for  tnist  in  us. 
I  am  of  the  vigorous  opinion  that  the 
Republican  minority  in  the  Senate  has 
done  its  level  best  not  simply  as  partisan 
politicians  but  as  Americans  to  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  standing  before  the 
world  as  a  country  eternally  dedicated 
to  freedom  and  against  the  Commimlst 
system  wherever  it  may  rear  its  head. 
We  have  vigorously  differed  with  the 
Kennedy  administration  where  we  have 
believed  it  wrong,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  so  do. 

Under  these  circiunstances  I  simply 
say  that  on  this  Issue  which  now  pends, 
my  amendment,  and  on  the  issue  upon 
which  we  voted  only  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  Senators 
wi  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  also  voted. 


I  take  it.  to  do  that  which  we  thought  was 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  thankful  that  there 
are  no  strait  jackets  in  use  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  have  a  speech  to 
make.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  generous 
as  I  can.  but  I  wish  to  discuss  my  amend- 
ment at  some  length  so  that  my  dis- 
cussion of  it  will  be  available  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  tomorrow.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  when  I  have  conclud- 
ed my  speech.  I  will  remain  to  partici- 
pate in  further  debate,  as  I  usually  do 
each  night  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. Usually,  I  am  the  last  one  to  go 
home. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
for  1  minute.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  delayed  the  Senator  from 
California.  He  knows  my  feeling  for 
him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  fact  that  I 
may  have  been  misimderstood,  first  of  all 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

As  I  said,  and  he  knows.  I  have  great 
affection  for  him  and  cherish  his  friend- 
ship. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
I  believe  that  perhaps  what  I  have  here- 
tofore said  on  this  subject  might  be  mis- 
understood. 

I  am  really  devoted  to  the  majority 
leader. 
He  has  been  my  friend. 
I  do  not  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I  have  been  hard  on  him. 

I  wish  I  had  an  opportimity  to  say 
these  things  to  him  myself. 
He  deserves  that. 

He  is  a  gentleman,  he  is  a  kind  man, 
he  is  a  just  man,  he  is  an  honest  man. 
he  is  just  about  everything  a  man  should 
be. 

With  respect  to  what  I  said  about  him. 
I  assure  my  colleagues— that  all  that 
was  said  was  said  in  friendship  and  de- 
votion. 
I  hope  he  takes  it  as  such. 
I  know  that  these  are  nmiblings  in  the 
Senate,  and  what  I  have  said  has  been 
said  in  the  cloakroom  by  other  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  many  times. 
It  is  being  said  by  me  now,  every  day. 
We   are   unhappy   with   our  present 
leadership. 

That  is  all  I  sought  to  say  publicly. 
I  thought  it  was  about  time  someone 
said  it  publicly. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Senate  has 
been  dragging  and  lagging. 

That  is  why  I  expressed  myself  to- 
night. 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
devoted  to  Mkk  Mansfield. 

I  am  devoted  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  too. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  been 
generous  to  me. 
I  did  not  want  to  hold  up  his  speech. 
I  am  not  backing  away  from  the  idea 
that  the  Republicans  are  weak. 
They  are. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  said  to  our  able  ma- 
jority leader  the  other  day,  when  I  ob- 
served my  Democratic  colleagues,  not  at 
each  other's  throats,  but  certainly  rather 


vigorously  contending  conflicting  points 
of  view,  that  I  observed  an  ideological 
disarray,  which  was  being  exacerbated 
during  this  debate.  But  let  this  record 
be  crystal  clear  as  to  my  position  on  the 
majority  leader.  Mike  Mansfixlo  is  a 
splendid  American,  and  an  able  expo- 
nent of  the  point  of  view  of  his  party. 
And  I  salute  him  as  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Senate.  He  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  cross-purposes  at  which  our 
colleagues  on  the  majority  side  labor  on 
occasion. 

Tonight  I  observe  additional  evidence 
of  this  ideological  disarray.  In  any 
event.  I  am  grateful  for  the  generous 
comments  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  made. 

Because  my  coimterpart  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  my  dear  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, the  Democratic  whip  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], desires  to  comment  briefly— I 
underscore  "desires  to  comment  brief- 
ly"—I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

First,  the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  California  about  ideological  dis- 
array come  from  one  who  has  been  able 
to  observe  that  phenomenon  in  his  own 
party  for  many  years.  Therefore.  I  con- 
sider his  observation  to  be  that  of  the 
expert  when  he  views  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  has  caused  me  some  con- 
cern. 

I  speak  for  one  purpose,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  wish  only  to  say  that  Senators  are 
really  very  fortimate  in  having  as  their 
leader  a  man  of  complete  integrity,  a 
man  who  has  an  outstanding  personality 
of  leadership,  not  with  the  stick,  but 
with  the  mind,  with  the  spirit,  and  with 
the  educated,  trained  experienced  hand 
of  a  legislator. 

I  wish  to  be  quite  clear.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  people  can  lead. 
Sometimes  one  leads  through  sheer 
dominance  of  personality.  Others  lead 
through  the  respect  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  colleagues;  through  the 
sense  of  affection  and  loyalty  that  comes 
from  a  warmth  of  personality  and  from 
understanding. 

I  know  that  others  of  my  colleagues. 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  Senator  Mans- 
field graces  the  Senate  by  his  brilliant 
mind,  his  keen  Intellect,  his  unusual  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislative  process,  his 
sense  of  forbearance,  which  the  position 
of  majority  leader  requires  more  than 
any  other  position  I  can  think  of.  and 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  many 
problems  which  each  Senator  has  and 
which  each  Senator  brings  to  his  atten- 
tion. I  am  his  deputy,  and  I  get  a  little 
of  the  backwash,  so  to  speak,  so  I  can 
say  that  even  I.  at  times,  have  had  dif- 
ficult, trying  experiences. 

So  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  to- 
night— for  everyone  of  them,  without 
exception — when  I  say  that  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  Senator 
Mansfield  as  our  leader. 

If  there  has  been  dereliction  in  the 
Senate,  if  there  has  been  any  failure. 
I  will  take  my  share  of  the  responsibility. 
I  think  each  Senator  ought  to  take  some 
of  the  responsibility.    But  we  have  had 
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a  heavy  program  this  year.  There  have 
been  many  contio^matal  luues.  I  afaall 
not  discuss  them  now.  beeauae  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  been  most 
generous  with  his  time. 

ICOnCK  OF  LATE  SSBBIOMS 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  put  Senators 
on  noUce  that  the  majority  leader  asked 
the  majority  whip,  before  the  majority 
leader  left  the  €?hambcr.  to  announce 
that  the  Senate  win  be  in  session  late 
to3iorrow.  That  means  It  will  be  In  ses- 
sion until  at  least  9  or  10  o'clock,  pos- 
sibly later. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  Senators 
know  that  on  October  24,  the  first  day 
that  the  bin  was  before  the  Senate  the 
Senate  met  untfl  6:44  p.m.;  on  October 
28.  until  4:51  p.m.;  on  October  29.  imtil 
5 :  26  p.m. ;  on  October  W,  until  5:12  p.m. ; 
on  October  SI,  imtil  fl:40  pjn.;  on  No- 
vember 1,  until  6:07  p.m.;  on  November 
4.  until  6:17  p.m.;  and  last  evening.  No- 
vember 5.  until  5:19  p.m.  If  the  Senate 
recesses  by  8  o'clock  tonight,  we  win  be 
doing  well. 

I  mention  this  because  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Senate  has  not  had  night  ses- 
sions, there  has  been  a  reason  for  It.  We 
have  had  to  make  some  accommodations, 
and  I  think  that  today  they  have  worked 
out  very  welL  The  Senate  has  made  real 
progress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  for  a  brief  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  desire  to  make  a 
comment  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  Join 
him  in  what  he  has  said.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration, the  majority  leader  has  given 
the  Senate  a  demonstration  of  the  very 
finest  qualities  of  leadershii>.  This  has 
been  a  difficult  bill  to  handle.  Speaking 
of  diversity  of  opinion,  there  has  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate. There  has  been  excellent  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  speak  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  Senators  who 
sat  in  the  conf  erenees. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtthphrbyI  and  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  KncBB.]  attended  the  coa- 
fermces.  There  have  been  many  more 
cfmferoices  than  many  Senatmv  may 
realize,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  done  his  best,  working  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  leadership  on 
the  minority  side,  to  pull  together  some 
of  the  divergent  views  of  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  prepare 
a  good  bill,  one  that  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
(me  that  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  qualities  of 
leadership  demonstrated  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  rela- 
Uon  to  the  bill,  and,  in  fact,  with  req>ect 
to  all  matters  that  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  all  times. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  from  CaHfomla  yield  30  seconds 
to  me? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Not  now. 


On  the  amendment  on  whlidi  the  Sen- 
ate voted  this  afternoon,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  LMr.  DonuHil 
and  the  dlslinguiahed  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  Chairman  of  tJhe  Repuh- 
llcan  policy  committee  LMr.  Hicxxk- 
loopbr).  based  on  a  long  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  iMroblems  of  this  kind,  par- 
ticipated, with  their  counterparts,  the 
difltinguiabed  majority  leader  [Mr.  Maks- 
fuld}  and  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  with  the  di*- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkjcak],  in  the  drafting  of  an  ap- 
propriate amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Also,  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  Mr.  Fulbhicht]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEN]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  *ii«n  par- 
ticipated. In  my  judgment,  the  com- 
ments of  the  able  «<»n^tor  from  Ala- 
bama are  correct. 

I  nofw  yield  30  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  greatly  encoin'aged 
by  the  remariu  of  the  distinguished  as- 
idstant  minority  leader.  I  think  he  can 
locA  for  more  opposition.  I  am  more 
eneoormged  by  the  remarks  erf  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  who  assures  as 
that  we  will  have  longer  sessions.  So 
something  has  been  acconqjlished  for 
the  people. 
nrcDOM  or  thk  seas:  ar  RommABLi  nuoi- 

TlOa  TKAT  irUST  BS  FWEnOtVKD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league ftDm  CaHfomla  [Mr.  Knglk]  and 
I  have  J<rfned  fn  coauthorlng  the  amend- 
ment which  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Our  amendment  would  amend 
section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  certain  countries,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(1)  No  sMlstance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der tills  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends.  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion for  nshlng  purpoeea  over  any  area  of 
the  high  seas  beyond  three  miias  from  tb* 
ooMtlhM  of  such  country,  and  (2)  hereafter 
impoaea  any  pecial^  or  sanctloa  against  any 
n.S.  flailing  Teasel  on  account  ol  Its  ««>»»»^ 
actlTltlea  In  such  area.  Tha  provisions  ot 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
any  case  In  which  the  extension  of  Jurladlc- 
tkm  la  made  pursuant  to  tntemattonal 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  s 
party. 

When  my  colleague  from  California 
and  I  originally  submitted  this  proposal, 
I  noted,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
shabby  and  illegal  treatment  which  had 
been  given  the  American  tuna  fleet  by 
those  who  should  be  our  friends  in  Lat- 
in America. 

A  niuiber  of  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  have  extended  their  territorial  juris- 
diction to  an  untenable,  unbelievable  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  seaward.  In  the  Dec- 
laration on  Maritime  Zones,  Issued  in 
Santiago  in  1962.  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru  proclaimed  their  exclusive  "sover- 
eignty" and  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean 
adjacent  to  their  respective  coimtries  to 
a  distance  of  200  miles.  Think  of  that, 
Mr.    President.    Following    their    ipse 


dixit  and  contention  that  they  have,  sea- 
ward, comptete  juxisdiction  and  complete 
sovereignty  for  MO  miles,  what  is  to  stop 
them,  tomorrow,  from  olatfliing,  "We 
have  sovereign  Jurtsdlctiim  for  400 
miles" — simply  by  suddenly  making  that 
announcement. 

El  Salvador,  in  its  ConsUtuUon  of 
Septemb^  7, 1950.  had  also  made  a  claim 
out  to  200  miles,  but  added  that  it  only 
made  this  claim  provided  it  did  "not  af- 
fect freedom  of  navigation  in  accordance 
with  principles  accepted  by  international 
law."  Korea  is  the  only  non-Latin 
American  country  to  make  such  a  claim. 
Korea,  under  a  presidential  proclamation 
of  January  18,  1952,  claimed  "interna- 
tional sovereignty"  over  a  zone  from  20 
to  200  miles  in  breadth  for  the  protec- 
tion, conservation,  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, it  was  specifically  stated  that  the 
right  of  free  navigation  on  the  high  seas 
would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 
Mr.  KUCHKI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  California  that  I 
am  much  impressed  with  the  position  he 
is  taking  in  behalf  of  American  citizens 
th\is  discriminated  against  and  Injured ; 
and  I  have  also  heard  his  colleague,  our 
beloved  friend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Erglx],  speak  on  the  same 
subject.  I  know  he  will  be  Interested  In 
analyzing  carefully  the  record  the  Sena- 
ator  from  CaHfomla  Is  making  here  to- 
night, in  the  Interest  of  his  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEEi.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that  comment  very  much,  be- 
cause my  friend  and  colleague  [Mr. 
Engle}  and  I  have  gone  into  the  back- 
ground of  this  problem;  and  tonle^t  I 
would  be  able  to  document  hterally  al- 
most a  hmidred  eases  In  which  South 
American  cotmtries  have  reaped  sea- 
ward much  beyond  the  3-mIle  limit  to 
harass  American  vessels.  Thtj  have 
taken  American  citizens  off  of  ttjeir  fish- 
ing boats.  They  have  Qned  them.  They 
have  Jailed  them.  An  this  In  an  attempt 
to  prevent  our  citizens  from  using  the 
high  seas  for  complete  legitimate  pur- 
poses imder  every  recognised  principle 
of  Internationa)  law.  I  shall  try  to  de- 
vdop  this  argument,  so  that  Senators 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  view  these 
facts  before  the  Senate  votes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  able  Senator  from 
California,  it  is  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  been  oondocting  opera- 
tions of  this  type  and  character  against 
American  citizens  are  relatively  large 
recipients  of  the  AID  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.KUCHSU  llie  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  entirely  correct.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  say.  on  one  occasion,  to  a 
South  American  country,  "We  are  going 
to  help  you."  only  on  another  ooeasion 
to  have  the  government  of  that  coontry 
abro«ate  the  historic  doctrine  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  keep  our  fellow 
Americans  from  using  the  high  seas  and 
the  open  seas  as  places  in  which  to  fish. 
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Mr.  snaNOTON.    I  underaUnd  that 
the  Senator  from  California  is  docu- 
mentlng  theanerUons  he  Is  making. 
Mr.KUCHKL.   I  am,  one  by  one. 
Mr.  SYMmOTON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  right  now  the  high  seas 
are    being    interfered    with,    and    they 
have  been  interfered  with  in  this  hemi- 
sphere for  over  a  decade.    The  high  seas 
are  res  communes,  the  common  property 
of  ail  nations.    This  is  an  historic  doc- 
trine for  which  American  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities  have  fought  for  cen- 
turies.   A  resort  to  unilateral  action  by 
any  nation  to  change  this  rule  which  lim- 
its the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  a 
threat  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  certainly 
has  no  place  in  a  world  which  is  growing 
Increasingly  smaller  and  in  a  world  where 
more  and  more  nations  are  dependent 
for   their    livelihood   on    the   resources 
which  come  from  the  sea.    It  Is  granted 
that  this  doctrine  has  not  always  been 
the  accepted  rule  of  international  law. 
In  the  14th  century,  the  combined  King- 
dom of  Denmark  and  Norway  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  whole  Norwegian  Sea  as 
a  mare  clausum.  by  claiming  sovereignty 
orer  the  North  Atlantic  between  Nor- 
way and  Iceland. 

Similar  claims  were  later  asserted  by 
Portugal  and  Spain  over  much  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  By  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  however, 
Poland  and  England  iniUated  the  new 
trend,  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  Informed  the  Danes  that 
the  use  of  the  seas  was  common  to  all. 
In  16«0,  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  of  England. 
flatly  repudiated  the  complaint  of  Spain 
against  the  expeditions  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake — ex- 
pedlUons  which,  in  part,  resulted  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  and,  more  particularly,  to  Cali- 
fornia.   Queen   Elizabeth  declared: 

TlM  use  of  the  MA  and  air  U  common 
to  all;  neither  can  any  Utle  to  the  ocean 
belong  to  any  people  or  private  man,  for- 
asmuch as  neither  nature  nor  regard  of  the 
public  use  permltteth  any  possession  thereof. 

In  1588.  when  the  English  defeated  the 
Spanish  armada,  the  pretentious  Span- 
ish claims  were  swept  aside,  and  the  po- 
tential of  realizing  freedom  of  the  seas 
was  well  on  Its  way. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
the  concept  of  the  modem  territorial  sea, 
or  1-league  limit,  came  into  use  by  na- 
tion states.  This  was  recognized  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of 
The  Schooner  "Exchange"  against  Mc- 
Faddon.  decided  in  1812. 

In  1793,  the  United  States,  based  on 
a  note  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson. 
sent  to  the  British  Minister,  adopted  for 
purposes  of  neutrality  a  nne  3  miles 
wide  all  along  the  east  coast.  This  zone 
of  uniform  breadth  was  recognized  by 
the  act  of  June  5.  17M. 

Not  all  nations  accepted  this  standard 
at  that  time.  Some  never  have;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  nations 


previously  noted,  by  and  large  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  most  nations  have  never 
amounted  to  more  than  12  miles. 

By  the  30th  century,  the  1-league,  or 
3-mlle.  limit  had  become  established  as 
the  maximnm  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  tmder  International  law.  The  Eng- 
lish. In  particular,  as  a  great  seafaring 
nation,  have  advocated  the  3-mlle  limit 
"Hie  only  exception  England  has  made 
was  In  1961,  when  she  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  Norwegian  claim  to  4 
miles.  The  Norwegians  themselves 
noted  that  their  4-mlle  limit  had  pre- 
ceded the  3 -mile  limit,  and.  thus,  had 
validity  In  its  own  right  within  the  con- 
cept of  the  1-league  rule. 

As  I  have  stated,  not  all  nations  in 
the  19th  century  recognized  the  3-mlle 
limit,  just  as  some  do  not  now.  Belgium, 
between  1848  and  1852.  opposed  British 
enforcement  of  the  3 -mile  limit  against 
its  fishing  vessels.  In  1879.  Prance  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  Impose  penalties  on  Its  fishing 
boats  for  violating  the  English  3-mlle 
fishing  limit.  Nevertheless,  by  1900.  the 
3-mile,  or  1-league.  limit  was  the  ac- 
cepted standard  by  20  of  the  21  states 
which  claimed  a  territorial  sea.  These 
20  states  included:  Argentina.  Austria- 
Hungary.  Belgium.  Brazil,  Chile.  Den- 
mark. Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Prance,  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain.  Greece.  Honduras, 
Italy.  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  United  States. 

Spain,  the  21st  sUte.  claimed  6  miles  of 
general  jiirisdiction. 

In  1930,  the  Hague  Conference  for  the 
Progressive  Codification  of  International 
Law  took  place.  Bernard  G.  Heinzen, 
writing  on  the  history  of  the  3-mile  limit 
in  the  Stanford  Law  Review  for  July 
1959,  noted  that  at  this  conference — "The 
merchant  tonnage  of  the  countries  sup- 
porting the  3-mile  limit  without  a  con- 
tiguous zone  was  over  70  percent  of  the 
world's  total  in  1929." 

In  1954,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
encouraging  American  fishermen  to  fish 
up  to  3  miles  from  any  coast,  when  it  di- 
rected the  reimbursement  by  the  TJS. 
Government  for  various  fines  which  a 
coastal  state  might  Impose  following  the 
seizure  of  an  American  vessel  "on  the 
basis  of  right  or  claims  in  territorial 
water  or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  Stetes"  (68  Stat. 
883  (1954),  22  UB.C.  1972(a)).  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  repaid  those 
American  fishermen  for  the  actual  fines 
imposed.  Under  that  act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  authorized  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in  order 
to  collect  from  the  foreign  country  the 
amounts  expended  by  the  United  States 
in  reimbursing  its  fishermen.  The  De- 
partment of  State  informs  me  that  it  has 
not  been  successfxil  in  its  attempts  to 
make  any  collection  from  a  foreign  na- 
tion to  date,  despite  the  thousands  of 
doUars— $131,646.80  to  be  exact— which 
we  have  paid  out. 

In  1958.  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  took  place.  At  that  time, 
no  more  than  27  of  the  73  coast  states 
claimed  a  territorial  sea  hi  excess  of  3 
miles,  or  1  league.   Besides  the  five  states 


I  have  previously  mentioned  which 
claimed  zones  up  to  200  miles,  the  follow- 
ing countries  made  claims  varying  be- 
tween e  and  12  miles: 

Six  miles:  Ceylon,  Greece.  Haiti,  In- 
dia, Iran.  Israel.  Italy.  Libya.  Spain. 
Yugoslavia. 

Nine  miles:  Mexico. 

Ten  miles:  Albania. 

Twelve  miles:  Bulgaria.  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  Guatemala.  Indonesia.  Ruma- 
nia. Saudi  Arabia.  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  United  Arab  Republic, 
Venezuela. 

Forty  coasUl  states,  in  1958,  claimed 
no  more  than  1  league  as  the  breadth  of 
their  territorial  seas.  These  states  in- 
cluded: Argentina.  Australia.  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  France. 
Germany,  Ghana.  Iceland.  Iraq.  Ireland, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Liberia.  Malaya,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Nicaragua. 
Norway.  Pakistan.  Panama.  Philippines. 
Poland.  Sudan.  Sweden.  Tunisia.  Turkey. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom! 
United  States,  and  Vietnam. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
all  of  the  major  maritime  countries  still 
advocate  the  3-mlle  limit  and.  thus,  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.    Prior  to  the  1958 
Geneva  Conference,  almost  87  percent  of 
the  world's  merchant  tonnage  was  regis- 
tered in  countries  claiming  no  more  than 
the  3 -mile  or  4 -mile  limit.    The  Geneva 
Conference    failed    to    recommend    an 
article  dealing  with  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea.    It  did  reaffirm,  however, 
the  concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
the  concept  of  res  communis.    The  Con- 
ference did  reach  agreement  that  new 
encroachment  upon  this  concept  would 
be  tolerated  only  when  the  need   was 
clearly  evident,  and  then  only  by  a  grant 
of  strictly  limited  Jurisdiction,  not  by 
an  extension  of  territorial  Jurisdiction. 
The  Conference,  by  at  least  a  two-thirds 
majority,  agreed  that,  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  of.  say,  3  miles  or  4  mUes,  there 
could  be  an  area,  not  more  than  12  miles 
from  shore,   in  which   a  coastal  state 
could  exercise  a  limited  customs,  fiscal, 
immigration,  and  sanitary  Jurisdiction 
The  Conference  also  agreed  to  the  right 
of  coasUl  states  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  to  compul- 
sory measures  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Uving  resources  of  the  high  seas.    As 
Mr.  Heinzen,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  1958  Conference 
and  who  wrote  the  exceUent  article  1 
have  previously  cited,  has  stated: 

The  net  effect  of  the  Conference  was  to 
undercut  the  argiunenta  of  those  who  maln- 
Uin  that  they  had  the  right  to  proceed 
unilaterally  beyond  the  distance  of  3  miles 
or  1  league. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  moti- 
vations that  seemed  to  guide  many  of 
the  participants  at  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
ference. The  Soviet  Union  and  its  sat- 
ellites supported  the  12-mlle  limit. 
Why?  Presumably  because  this  would 
greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vast  Soviet  submarine  fieet,  which  in 
time  of  war  would  thus  be  able  to  seek 
sanctuary  off  neutral  coasts  up  to  12 
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miles.  The  Arab  bloc,  which  in  1958  in- 
cluded 10  countries,  also  suiHKJrted  the 
12-mile  limit  Why?  Because  a  12-mile 
limit  would  permit  them  to  close  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  which  is  less  than  24  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  point.  The  next 
group  favoring  an  increase  in  the  exist- 
ing territorial  sea  was  comF>osed  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  Aigerica  who  wanted 
either  an  extension  of  the  3-mile  limit  or 
a  contiguous  zone  for  exclusive  fishing 
control.  In  addition,  there  were  some 
of  the  newly  Independent  countries, 
members  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  who 
opposed  the  3-mile  limit  merely  on  the 
basis  that  it  had  been  established  by  the 
major  maritime  powers  before  their 
smaller  and  newer  states  had  come  into 
existence.  This  was  shortsighted,  to  say 
the  least,  from  their  point  of  view,  since 
they  have  the  most  to  lose  by  attempts 
to  harm  the  free  flow  of  world  commerce 
and  economic  development,  and  the 
most  to  gain  by  the  capacity  to  fish  freely 
the  high  seas. 

At  the  1958  Conference,  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  bring  together  con- 
flicting interests,  proposed  a  territorial 
sea  of  up  to  6  miles,  plus  exclusive  fishery 
rights  in  a  zone  extending  up  to  12  miles. 
Coastal  states,  however,  could  not  ex- 
clude from  the  outer  6  miles  of  this  12- 
mile  zone  the  fishing  vessels  of  countries 
which  had  fished  within  those  waters 
during  the  past  5  years,  as  long  as  these 
vessels  observed  reasonable  conservation 
measures  which  might  be  imposed  by  the 
coastal  state. 

This  American  proposal  did  not  secure 
the  two-thirds  majority  which  was  nec- 
essary. Forty-five  countries  supported 
it;  thirty-three  were  opposed ;  there  were 
seven  abstentions.  The  Soviet  Union 
proposed  a  territorial  sea  of  at  least  12 
miles  in  breadth.  This  proposal  was  de- 
feated, with  47  voting  against,  only  21 
for.  and  17  abstentions.  The  Canadian 
proposal  for  a  12-mile  exclusive  fishing 
zone  received  35  favorable  votes ;  30  were 
against;  and  there  were  20  abstentions. 
Thus,  the  1958  Geneva  Conference  was 
unable  to  agree  on  any  change  in  the 
customary  3-mile,  or  1-league  limit,  and, 
in  effect,  by  overwhelming  majorities 
confirmed  the  existing  rule  of  freedom  of 
the  seas.  The  United  States  made  very 
clear,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Confer- 
ence, that  its  offer  of  a  6-mile  territorial 
sea  with  a  6-mlIe  exclusive  fishing  zone 
was  merely  an  offer,  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  its  defeat  left  the  preexisting 
situation,  or  the  3-mile  limit,  intact. 
The  Department  of  State  noted,  in  a 
statement  of  April  28,  1958,  that  the  3- 
mile  rule — "is  the  principle  giving  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  new  and  old.  coastal  and 
landlocked,  because  it  is  the  doctrine 
most  consistent  with  freedom  of  the 
seas  •  •  •.  Unilateral  acts  of  the  states 
claiming  greater  territorial  seas  are  not 
only  not  sanctioned  by  any  principle  of 
international  law.  but  are,  indeed.  In  con- 
flict with  the  universally  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  the  seas." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
3-mlle  limit  should  be  preserved,  since 
it  is  the  safest  for  navigation,  especially 


by  smaller  vessels.  Many  of  the  land- 
marks used  by  small  craft  are  not  visible 
at  a  distance  of  12  miles.  In  fact,  only 
20  percent  of  the  world's  lighthouses  can 
be  seen  beyond  12  miles.  Certainly, 
landlocked  states  would  lose  the  most  by 
an  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  since 
the  coastal  nations  would  be  taking  from 
them  part  of  the  sea  that  was  common 
to  all  and  getting  nothing  in  return. 
This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true,  as 
I  have  mentioned  before,  of  the  newly 
independent  states,  whose  economic  and 
food  resources  for  the  future  might  de- 
pend on  their  capacity  to  gain  access  to 
good  fishing  groimds.  With  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea.  the  coastal  state 
would  assume  an  obligation  and  a  duty 
to  warn  foreign  ships  of  the  dangers  to 
navigation  which  exist  within  its  terri- 
torial waters.  Arthur  H.  Dean  estimated 
that,  in  the  case  of  our  own  country,  an 
extension  of  our  territorial  sea  to  12 
miles  would  mean  an  initial  capital  out- 
lay of  $8  million  and  an  increase  in  the 
annual  operating  cost  of  $1,500,000  for 
each  100  miles  of  coastline.  This  would 
mean  an  annual  Increase  of  $180  million 
for  the  continental  United  States  alone. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  sea  is  unnecessary 
In  order  to  preserve  the  interests  of  a 
coastal  nation  in  fishing.  The  further- 
ance of  conservation  measures  for  a 
coastal  state  or  any  other  state  is  some- 
thing which  can  be  recognized  and  ac- 
commodated within  the  existing  laws 
of  the  high  seas.  The  Geneva  Confer- 
ence made  a  great  step  forward  in  this 
regard.  And.  of  course,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  a  nation's  right  of  self-defense 
in  the  age  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  what  it  attempts  to  do  un- 
der its  police  power  in  the  limited  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  which  it  seeks  be- 
yond its  coastline — 12  miles  or  even 
200  miles  is  little  protection  against  the 
ICBM. 

Mr.  President,  the  3 -mile  limit  is  a 
proud  heritage  and  legacy  to  be  pre- 
served in  international  law  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  government  and  the  conduct 
of  other  governments  in  this  increas- 
ingly shrinking  globe.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  even  more  important  now 
than  it  was  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, when  the  smaller  states  fought 
some  powers  who  sought  to  monopolize 
the  seas,  so  that  they  could  obtain  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  engage  in 
passage  and  in  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, detailing  the  number  and  type  of 
seizures,  detentions,  and  other  harass- 
ments  of  our  tuna  vessels  which  have  oc- 
curred between  September  15,  1951,  and 
June  28,  1963.  A  total  of  77  American 
tuna  clippers  have  been  seized,  boarded, 
or  otherwise  harassed.  Many  have  been 
fined  and  held  for  weeks  in  custody. 

Our  men  have  been  shot  at.  Some 
have  been  wounded.  For  example,  back 
in  1955.  on  March  27.  the  Arctic  Maid 
was  stopped  and  shot  at  when  35  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  The  chief  en- 
gineer,    William    Peck,    was     severely 


wounded.  The  vessel  was  impounded, 
and  a  fine  of  $43,481.20  was  imposed  on 
it.  This  fine  was  paid;  and  the  owners 
have  been  reimbursed  under  Public  Law 
680,  enacted  on  August  27, 1954.  A  claim 
has  now  been  filed  by  our  Government 
against  Ecuador  for  this  and  two  other 
seizures  which  totaled  in  fines  $61,000. 
Of  course,  not  a  penny  has  been  returned 
to  the  Treasury  by  Ecuador.  The  shock- 
ing thing,  however,  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  not  filed  claims  against  several 
other  nations  which  have  also  imposed 
fines  on  our  fishing  vessels  and  whose 
owners  have  been  reimbursed  under  the 
1954  act.  Section  5  of  that  act  states: 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  make 
and  collect  on  claims  against  a  foreign  coiui- 
try  for  amounts  expended  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be- 
ca\ise  of  the  seizure  of  a  United  States  vessel 
by  such  country. 

That  is  a  rather  interesting  act;  it  is 
now  on  the  statute  books.  At  the  request 
of  the  administration,  Congress  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  Department  of 
State  to  reimburse  an  American  fisher- 
man if  a  foreign  counry  violated  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  seized  his  fishing  boat, 
and  then  required  him  to  pay  a  fine.  The 
statute  empowers  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  his  discretion,  to  request  the  offending 
nation — the  country  which  violated  in- 
ternational law — to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  the  Treasury 
under  this  act  has  paid  to  the  fisherman. 

On  occasion,  when  American  boats 
have  been  summarily  taken  by  a  South 
American  covmtry,  and  when,  thereafter, 
the  Department  of  State  has  made  such 
payment  to  the  owner  of  the  boat,  and 
thereafter  a  request  has  been  made  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  South 
American  country  to  reimburse  the 
United  States,  what  do  you  think  hap- 
pened, Mr.  President?  Obviously,  we  did 
not  receive  1  penny  back. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  gen- 
erously provided  that  out  of  the  public 
treasury  shall  be  paid  compensation  to 
one  who  has  thus  been  deprived  of  his 
property,  that  does  not  begin  to  com- 
pensate him  for  all  the  other  indignities 
and,  on  occasion,  jail  sentences  which 
have  been  meted  out  to  him. 

But.  Mr.  President,  beyond  all  that, 
tonight  we  speak  of  the  problems  of  our 
fellow  Americans;  and  here  is  an  op- 
portvmity  to  demonstrate  to  any  nation, 
friend  or  foe.  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  this 
treatment  of  any  American  citizen  when 
he  is  utilizing  in  a  legal  fashion  the  high 
seas  and  the  open  seas;  and  we  can  par- 
ticularly demonstrate  that  we  will  not 
provide  any  Alliance  for  Progress  aid 
to  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  which 
thus  acts  illegally  against  our  citizens. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague.  Mr.  Engle.  and  I 
are  offering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  the  seizures,  detentions  and 
other  harassments  and  similar  actions, 
commencing    in    1951,    and   continuing 
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through  the  intervening  years  unto  <ml7 
a  few  months  ago.  This  tabulation  was 
prepared   by   the   Department   of   the 


Interior,  baaed  on  the  official  business 
records  of  the  American  Tunaboat  As- 
sociation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows: 


Seizures,  detentions,  and  ether  harmssments  of  tuna  vessdls 

TH«  yOLLOWINa  INFORMATION  16  BASED  UPON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS  RECORDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TUNABOAT  ASSOCIATION  UPON 
AFFIDAVITS  OF  MASTERS  OF  TUNA  CLIPPERS,  AND  UPON  VERBAL  REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  TDE  ASSOCIATION  FROM  OTHER  MASTERS 
AND  MANAGINO  OWNERS  OF  TUNA  CLIPPERS 


N< 


of  motor 


Mwieo 

Tesero  del  Mw 

Notr«  Dune 

Son  Paciflo 

Kqoator 


DMe 


Sept.  U,  1061... 
Nvvemlwr  IftU. 

Not.  4, 1961 

July  30, 1962. 

July  81, 1952.... 


Location 


Puerto  Bolivar,  Ecuador 


Ceawe  AncoBtoi — 

Jaekie  Sue 

Una  B 

American  Beauty.. 
Martin  B 


Starcnst 

CoBtcBtanca. 


Santa  Rosa 

Helen  Ann 

Beraad«tt«_i_ 

Conte  dl  SaTOia 


Sun  Beam. 


Jannt 

Bob  Streak. 


BaOe  «f  PortogaL. 
Portufuesa 


biTader. 


Resoon 

Seabnr 

StHtiord 

E.  8.  Lacido 

MiMUnirem... 

Mantaa  Ann 

Alaska  Reefer 

Sea  Ktaf 

Tony  B 

Western  CHpper. 
Arctic  MaM 


April  1963. 

.'".oolZZVJiT". 
do 

Auf.9, 19a 

Oct.  21,  1952 


May  20.  1063. 
Mar.  1,  NM.. 


5.1  miles  west-northwest  of  Isla  do  la  Plata, 

Ecuador. 
1*52"  wuib  latitude  81°4"  west  kngltude  (18 

miles  off  const  ot  Ecauilor). 
VtO"  south  iHtttude  81  °3"  w««t  longitude  (12  to 

18  miles  off  coast  of  Bcoador). 

Off  coast  of  Colombia 

do. 

....do 

Off  coast  of  Cokambia  beyond  8  mllea. 

ElSalvadore 

Ecuador,  (Xf  north  laUtude,  W*r'  west  lonfi- 

tude. 
Panama. 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 


do... 


Apr.  14, 19M. 

June  1964 

Sept.  4.  19M.. 


Sept.  2S,  1964.. 
Not.  19. 19M.. 


Not.  14. 1964-.. 
— jio. 


Hifltoric. 

SanU  Anita 

Commodore 


Normandle. 


Shamrock 

Do 


.....do_ 
Feb.  18, 

do.. 

....do., 
.--.do-. 
— .do- 
do 


1966. 


Galapacos  Islands,  Ecu.%dor. 


-.do- 
— do. 
—do. 


do- 


In  waters  between  port  of  Salinas  and  Santa 

Clara  Island.  Eouaidor. 

Ecuador - 

ri6'  south  latitude.  80*M'  west  hndtudo  (U 

miles  west  of  Santa  Clara  Island.  Ecuador). 
San  Cristobal,  Qalapacos  Islands,  Ecuador 

81  milea,  804*  true  dom  Foca  Island,  Pen 


Jan.  IS.  1000 

do 

Mar.27, 1906_- 


2S  miles  southwest  of  Foca  Ishuids,  Peru 

4*  47"  south  latitude.  81*  28"  west  longitude, 
about  15  miles  off  coast  of  Peru. 

4*88'  south  latitude,  81°  87'  west  kMifitude 

Off  the  coast  of  Peru  beyond  8  miles 

do 

do 

—.do 

do 

do 


do 

Msr.  96. 1906... 

do 

Not.  26.  t96&_. 

Jan.  90,  I96«L... 


. do 

JtB.  99, 1906. 


Nonnandle. 


D»..- 

Naotna. 


Eqoator. 


San  Joa<infa__. 


Dee.  18, 1967 

Feb.  7.1961 

Mm>.21,1961„.. 

May  1901 


Entered  Port  of  Cailao.  Peru. 
do 

85  miles  ofl  coast  of  Ecuador.. 


.do. 


28  miles  ofl  the  eoast  of  Bcoador 

do 

8*4'  sooth  laUtude,  80*43'  west  kncltude  (18 
milee  from  Santa  Clara  Ishmd,  Ontfof  Goaya- 

2 nil,  Eeoador). 
}'  south  UUtude,  80*40'  west  lonidtodc  (about 
18  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador). 

1*48'  south  laUtud^  80*40'  wcat  lorgltude  (about 

18  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador). 
32  milea,  280*  true  tnm  Cape  Pasado,  Eeoador. . 


18*45'   south   latitude,   70*37'   west   kiocltude 
(20  to  25  miles  oft  the  coast  of  Chile). 


Oil  coast  of  Ecuador  beyond  3  miles 

11.9  miles  ofl  island  In  Gulf  of  Panama. 


Not.  39.  lOOL. 
Dae.  18, 1961.. 


7aa.97.19«I._. 


Feb.  12, 1962. 


11  miles  ofl  Manta,  Ecuador. 


16  miles  west  of  Cape  Paaado. 
Salinas.  Ecuador 


Sank    aprroiimately    40   miles    off    Oorcona 
Island,  Colombia. 


Seised  about  8  or  9  mDes  ofl  the  eoast  of  Colom- 
bia. 


Remarks 


Vessel  was  euterlnf  port  because 


Seized  by  Ecundoran  frigate  Ouagas. 

of  repairs.    Vessel  was  flnwl  $5,500. 
Seised  by  Ecuadoran.-!,  vessel  was  of  Panamanian  registry,  no  Intema- 

tion  available. 
Vessel  selted  while  en  route  to  fJshlnir  banks  In  hl«h  seas  ofl  Pwu 

Vessel  fined  »,00«),  released  after  fine  |>ald  under  protest 
Vessel  nleased  Aug.  is,  1062,  upon  deposit  of  cash  bond  of  $11,000. 

Vessel  hi  possession  of  Ecuadoran  fishing  license  issued  In  Panama 
Vessel  paid  $1,000.    Released  after  being  in  custody  8  weeks. 

Vessels  seised  and  taken  Into  port  of  Buenarentura.    ReAfrence:  El 
Tlempo.  newspaper  in  Bogota,  Cotombia,  dated  July  25,  1962. 

Seizure  of  vessel,  no  other  facts  available. 

Eeoadoran  merchant  vessel  Rh  (htcfmt  attempted  to  stop  and  board 

vessel,  but  Martin  B.  did  not  stop  or  permit  boarding. 
Fine  Imposed  and  paid  $3,000  for  ves$<l  and  bail  for  crew  in  the  amount 

of  $2,000. 
Vessel  boarded  by  naval  ofHcers.    Vessel  had  purchased  Ecuadoran 

flshinR  license.    \  essol  ctiarged  wlUi  failure  to  clear  vessel  and  vessel 

aiwessed  penalty  $8,848.50. 
Assessed  penalty  $9,040.M>.    Same  as  above. 
$9,040.  V).    Same  as  above. 
Vessel  boarded  and  documents  inspected  by  naval  ofBcers  of  Ecuadoran 

patrol  vessel  Rat  A/anaftt.    Fined  $10,240.50. 
Abandonment  of  Kciiadoran  waters  wlthotit  presenting  tor  inspection 

of  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  flshiu«  lioen^  as  well  as  other  pertinent 

docinnents.    $9,088.80. 
Seised  by  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel  SS  Oro;  fine  impoaed  (amount  un- 
known).    Vesael  in  distress  at  time  of  seizure. 
No  further  Information. 
Seised  by  patrol  vessel  P*e  A/aaoM.    Fine  imposed,  $12,000. 

Charged  that  in  July  this  vessel  wa.s  sighted  12  miles  off  Manta,  E«ia- 
dor,  during  July.    Vessel  release<l  after  boarding  by  naval  ofllcers. 
Peruvian  ct]tt«"r  D-3  t^odriguez  udvised  master  to  "come  aboard  im- 
mediately or  we  will  sink  you."    Master  refused,  vesael  continued  to 
operate  8  miles  ofl  the  coast. 
Boarded  by  PeruTtan  MTal  veaMl,  and  request  for  fishing  license.    Re- 
Based  and  toki  to  fat  ttoanse  from  Peruvian  coiuul  \a  Ux.  Angeles. 
Boarded  by  Peruvian  naval  vessel  D2 .4^irT«.    Advised  to  proceed  200 

miles  off  coast. 
Same  as  above. 

Seized  and  fined  $2,000.    Taken  into  port  of  Talara. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
7Wg  H.  had  engine  trouble. 
Sick  erewmember  aboard  the  WttUm  Cfipper. 
Veaiel  stopped,   shot   at.    Chief   Engineer    WUllam    Peck   seveiely 

wounded.    Vessel  impoonded .    $43,481  JO  fine  imposed . 
Vessel  seized.    $5,881  J ()  fine  Imposed . 
Vessel  boarded  and  inspected  then  released. 

Da 
Seized  and  taken  into  port  of  Ouayaqull.    Released  Nov.  28,  1955. 
Other  vessels  were  boanied,  but  their  names  are  unknown.     Ambas- 
Mdor  of  Peru  notified  bv  letter  from  ATA  dated  Nov.  'O,  1964. 
Veaael  stopped  by  Kcuadoran  naval  vesael  Atakiiolpa  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  nearest  port.    Ship's  documents  taken  and  then  vesseire- 
leaaed. 
Vessel  stopoed  by  Ecuadoran  naval  vessel  Attk\talpc,  ship's  documents 

taken  ana  then  vessel  relea.vd. 
Vesael  atopped  by  Ecuador  patrol  vesael,  PretiierU  VsJosee.  detained 
1  boor,  boarded  by  armed  pt'rsonneL     Released  after  SMrch  indi- 
cated no  bait.    ATA  sent  letter  dated  Feb.  8.  1950,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  outlining  the  above  events. 
Chilean  airplane  shot  across  tlie  bow  of  vessel,  ordered  vessel  to  go 
into  port  of  Iqueque.     Other  vessels  In  vicinity^  Chicken  of  tAe  Set, 
SimTCTe$t,    Southern    Pad  fie,    and    Krroftour.    'Total    fine   imposed, 
16,000. 
Eouadoran  gunboat  stops  vessel,  master  of  ^kamrort  leaves  his  vessel 

and  shows  documents  to  patrol  boat. 
Veaael  seised,  crew  and  master  Imprisoned  by  Panama.    PaM  $2,500 
fine  plus  costs.    At  time  of  seizure  vesael  having  mechanical  prob- 
lems and  under  repair. 
Vessel  stopped,   fL-diing  activities  Interrupted,  and   master  left  and 
boarded  Ecuadoran  patrol  ves.sel.    Uonse  and  other  ships  docu- 
ments Inspected.    Ve.-«el  pernUtte<l   to  continue   fishing.    4  oUier 
vessels  In  vicinity. 
Vessel  stopped  by  Ecuadoran  patrol  boat  while  it  was  working  on 

acbool  of  fish.  Papers  iusfiected  and  then  vessel  released. 
Master  re(iuired  to  pay  port  captain  In  Salinas,  Kcuador,  $800  to  avoid 
troQble  with  authoriUes  and  flsh  off  the  ooast.  This  vessel  has  poid 
$300  fbr  annual  registration  fee  and  $4,884  for  fishing  license  for  trip 
commencing  on  Nov.  22,  1961. 
Crew  Daed  vessel's  powerboat  to  escape  to  Gorgona  Island.  Crew 
dailed  opportunity  to  purchase  fuel,  and  reouired  to  leave  the  small 
vessel  at  the  Island.  After  ck^rance  from  U.S.  Embassy  in  BocotA 
and  Cdtambtan  authcrttles.  M  V  Ckfrr^Uo  went  to  Oorgona  Iskud  to 
ptek  iq>  powerboat.  At  islud,  master  of  Ckbhilt  was  toM  that 
powsrboat  would  not  be  released.  Commandant  on  island  told  him 
that  nnleas  the  Otbrta«  kmves.  the  vessel  would  be  seized  and  fined. 
Powerboat  was  eventually  removed  from  island  after  U.S.  Embassy 
took  farther  action. 
Colombian  patrol  vessel  Are  Oorfona  seized  the  vessel,  placed  armed 
guards  aboard.    Vessel  fined  $2.318jn);  vessel  released. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  IS  BASED  UPON  OFFICIAL  BUSINESS  RECORDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TUNABOAT  ASSOCIATION  UPON 
AFFIDAVITS  OF  MASTERS  OF  TUNA  CLIPPERS,  AND  UPON  VERBAL  REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FROM  OTHER  MASTERS 
AND  MANAGING  OWNERS  OF  TUNA  CLIPPERS 


Name  of  motor  vessel 


Jo  Linda. 


Saratoga. 


Western  Ace. 
Normandie... 


Constitution. 
Normandie 


Lou  Jean. 


Mauritania. 

Seapreme 

White  Star.. 


CabrUlo. 


Larry  Roe. 
Evcl>-n  R-. 


Chicken  of  the  Sea 

Western  Ace 

Mayflower 


Nautilus 

Koyal  Pacific 

Kl>!inore. .—.„....„„, 

I>arry  Roe 

Cabrillo 

Ecuiidor , 

Jeanne  Lynn . 

White  Star 

Ranger 


E.spiritu  Santo. 
I'nitod  States.. 
Ranger 


Date 


Feb.  23, 1962. 


-do. 


Mar.  28, 1962. 
Apr.  3, 1962.. 

Apr.  16, 1962. 
Apr.  17. 1962.. 


Location 


4*10'  north  latitude,  78*10*  west  longitude  (25 
miles  ofl  the  Colombian  coast). 

4*10'  north  latitude,  78*10'  west  longitude 


Apr.  28,  1962. 

jjune  1962—.. 
Aug.  3,  1962.. 

Aug.  6,  1962.. 


Aug.  24,  1962. 
Sept.  10,  1962. 


Oct.  28,  1062. 
do- 


Nov.  5,  1062. 


Nov.  14,  1962. 

do 

-Nov.  18, 1962. 
do. 


November  1962. 

....do 

do 

May  25,  1963... 
do 


June  12,  1963. 
June  19,  1%3. 
June  28,  1962. 


Off  coast  of  Ecuador  beyond  3  miles... 

00°  08'  south  latitude,  80°  59*  west  longitude  (28 

miles  weat  of  Cape  Pasado,  Ecuador  . 
1°05'  north  latitude,  80°2r  west  longitude  (20 

miles  northwest  of  Punta  Galcra,  Ecuador). 

2*10'  south  latitude,  81°08'  west  longitude  (8 
miles  west  of  Cape  San  Elena,  Ecuador). 


About  15  miles  ofl  coast  of  El  Salvador. 
Peruvian  coast 


Remarks 


Beyond  3  miles  off  coast  of  Ecuador  between 

Manta  and  Lsla  La  Plata. 
5  miles  ofl  Isla  La  Plata,  Ecuador 


Galapagos  Island,  Ecuador. 
do 


12  miles  ofl  Peru, 
do 


Peru. 


.do. 


do 

Galapagos,  Ecuador. 


15  miles  ofl  Ecuador.- 

do 

do 

5.5  miles  off  Ecua<lor. 
6.5  miles  off  Ecuador. 


Ecuador, 
do. 


Isla  de  la  Plata,  Ecuador- 


Colombian  gunboat  No.  71  came  on  the  vessel  during  early  morning 

hours,  fired  12  rounds.    Jo  Linda  escaped  into  the  darkness  after  a 

30-minute  chase. 
Same  Colombian  gunboat  that  shot  at  Jo  Linda  chased  Saratoga  dark- 
ness prevented  capture.  ' 
Vessel  seized^  held  In  port  of  Salinas  for  3  days.    No  fine  imposed 
Stopped  by  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel.    Master  olKormandU  left  vessel 

and  showed  logbook  and  other  documents. 
Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel  Pretident  Vela»eo  stopped  vessel  and  requested 

master  to  leave  vessel.    Vessel  boarded  by  armed  personnel    who 

checked  papers  and  then  released  the  vessel  for  fishing. 
Vessel  was  setting  net;  armed  men  from  Ecuadoran  patrol  vessel 

boarded  and  inspected  the  ship's  log.    Master  of  the  vessel  ordered 

in  to  port  of  Salinas.    Master  paid  captain  of  port  $60  and  left  to 

continue  fishing. 
Vessel  shot  at,  boarded,  and  seized  while  it  was  en  route  to  San  Diego 

with  load  of  fish  caught  80  miles  ofl  Costa  Rica.    No  fine. 
Vessels  chased  ofl  fishing  banks  25  miles  ofl  Peruvian  coast  by  Peruvian 

patrol  vessels. 
Vessel  seized  and  taken  Into  port  and  held  tor  about  5  weeks.    No  fine 

imposed. 
Vessel  boarded  by  armed  soldiers  and  commandant  of  the  island. 

Threatened  to  seize  the  vessel.    Master  gave  whisky  and  tuna,  then 

vessel  permitted  to  continue  fishing. 
Vessel  taken  under  custody  on  ground  ship's  papers  irregular.    Vessel 

released  for  fishing  after  a  few  days  delay.    No  fine  imposed. 
Vessel  held  under  custody  on  ground  that  ft  abandoned  islands  without 

proper  clearance,  and  that  it  unloaded  fish  in  Panama.    Released 

Sept.  13, 1962.    No  fine  on  vessel  but  master  fined. 
Fined  $5,000  for  fishing  without  license. 
Fined  $10,000  for  fl.shlng  without  license. 
Seized  and  fined  $4,000  (or  alleged  fishing  without  license  in  Peruvian 

waters  some  6  months  earllCT. 
Forced  into  port  but  released  within  24  hours  without  any  fines. 

Do. 
Taken  into  custody  but  released  without  fines. 
Taken  into  custody  and  fined  $150. 

Hara.<tsment  by  patrol  l)oat  but  evaded  seizure  tmder  cover  of  darkness. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fined  $11,184  and  charged  license  fee  of  $3,002. 
Fined  $9,504  and  charged  license  fee  of  $2,582.    The  nTiite  Star  and 

RanQtT  were  Joined  by  19  other  vessels  as  a  protest.    The  19  vessels 

were  not  charged  or  held. 
Held  temporarily  pending  Issuance  of  a  matricula. 
Boarded  but  released. 
Do. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
read  some  excerpts  from  the  certified  re- 
ports of  the  masters  of  some  of  the  many 
vessels  which  have  been  harassed,  seized, 
or  detained.  Their  accounts  in  the  20th 
century  are  simply  unbelievable.  This 
Nation  underwent  similar  treatment  by 
the  Barbary  pirates,  but  one  would  not 
think  that  the  supposedly  free,  friendly 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  would  un- 
dertake similar  acts. 

Listen  to  Joe  Lewis,  master  of  the 
American  fishing  vessel  DV  American 
Boy,  who  described  the  harassment  of  20 
or  so  American  vessels  by  Peruvian  patrol 
boat  No.  69,  which,  ironically  enough,  is 
a  former  vessel  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Lewis 
describes  how,  during  a  fishing  trip  that 
started  on  October  15, 1962,  and  ended  on 
January  16,  1963,  he  went  into  the  Peru- 
vian port  of  Talara  to  purchase  a  Peru- 
vian fishing  license.  He  knew  that  he 
would  be  fishing  10  to  30  miles  off  Peru, 
but  he  "knew  of  the  chasings,  boardings, 
and  seizures  of  tuna  vessels,  and  that 
forced  me  to  buy  a  license  because  of  the 
thought  of  my  vessel  being  seized  and 
taken  Into  a  Peruvian  port  and  being  de- 
layed . "    Lewis  sta  tes : 

Every  day  for  a  week  a  Peruvian  patrol 
boat,  cruiser  type,  No.  69  (ex-U5.  Navy  ves- 
sel) would  chase  us,  blinking  his  lights  for 
us  to  stop.  I  would  have  to  slow  the  vessel 
down,  turn  my  boat  around  so  the  patrol 
boat  oould  get  a  look  at  the  name  of  the 
boat,  and  then  the  patrol  boat  would  proceed 
on  its  way,  and  we  would  then  continue  our 
fishing.  Sometimes  this  patrol  boat  would 
chase  some  boats  two  or  three  times  a  day, 


some  days  he  would  bother  the  vessels  in  the 
vicinity  Just  once  a  day.  I  have  been  fishing 
for  23  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  pa- 
trol boat  chased  me.  I  was  never  closer  than 
7  miles  from  the  beach. 

Listen  to  the  sworn  statement  of 
George  Zeluff,  master  of  the  American 
fishing  vessel  DV  Elsinore  describing 
events  off  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  No- 
vember 18,  1962.  Zeluff  had  purchased 
an  Ecuadorian  fishing  license  for  ap- 
proximately $2,400  in  Panama  on  his 
way  to  the  area.  This  permitted  him  to 
fish  In  Ecuadorian  waters  within  the 
3-inlle  limit.  Off  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
an  Ecuadorian  patrol  boat  stopped  his 
vessel  and  asked  him  to  bring  his  papers 
over  for  Inspection.  Zeluff  did  this.  The 
Ecuadoran  captain  looked  at  his  paisers 
and  then  stated  that  he  wanted  the  El- 
sinore to  proceed  immediately  to  Wreck 
Bay.  San  Cristobal  Island.  The  captain 
kept  the  papers.  However,  before  leav- 
ing the  cabin,  Zeluff  noticed  that  his 
name  was  on  a  folder  which  the  captain 
had  before  him.  Zeluff  presumed  this 
was  a  list  of  the  names  of  vessels  and 
names  of  skippers  that  purchased  li- 
censes from  the  Ecuadoran  Government. 
"He  knew  we  had  a  license  but  wanted  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  clearance," 
writes  Zeluff. 

At  Wreck  Bay,  the  commandant 
awaited  them.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
they  would  have  to  wait  until  the  patrol 
boat  got  into  port  since  the  captain  had 
their  papers.  Again,  the  Ecuadoran  ves- 
sel was  a  former  U.S.  vessel.    The  next 


morning  the  commandant  told  Zeluff 
that  he  would  have  to  fine  him  $50  since 
he  did  not  go  directly  into  port  for  clear- 
ance. All  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
patrol  boat  had  not  yet  arrived.  Zeluff 
then  charted  graphically  the  direct 
course  for  the  captain.  The  result  was 
that  no  fine  was  paid  and  the  papers 
were  restored  to  him.  Another  example 
of  delay  in  the  ability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  earn  their  legitimate  UvelihcKxi 
on  the  high  seas.    Concludes  Zeluff: 

When  I  buy  a  license  to  fish  off  the  Ecua- 
doran coast,  I  buy  It  because  I  am  afraid  of 
selzvires  outside  of  3  mUes.  Pishing  condi- 
tions off  the  Ecuadoran  coast  dont  re- 
quire us  to  flsh  within  3  miles. 

Some  would  call  this  blackmail,  Mr. 
President. 

Listen  to  Tom  Santos,  the  managing 
owner  of  the  American  fishing  vessel 
DV  Ronnie  S.  He  states  in  his  report 
describing  harassment  off  of  Ecuador: 

I  also  know  that  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
happened  to  me  In  the  past,  nothing  would 
be  done  by  otir  Oovenunent  to  prevent  the 
actual  seizure;  and  I  did  not  know  what 
would  be  our  (^vemment's  reaction  after 
the  seizure.  And  how  long  It  would  take  our 
Ck>vemment  to  get  us  released.  I  have  to  be 
constantly  concerned  about  the  high  cost 
of  operating  my  vessel,  and  you  dont  catch 
tuna  in  port,  especially  if  you  are  under 
custody  of  a  foreign  government. 

What  a  sad  day  for  an  American  citi- 
zen when  he  feels  that  his  Government 
will  not  back  him  up. 
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I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  only 
elaimfi  which  have  been  filed  under  Pub- 
lic Law  680  were  acpainst  Ecuador  for 
Incidents  which  occurred  almost  8  years 
ago.  Yet  the  incidents  continue.  So  do 
the  payments  from  the  UJS.  Treasury 
to  reimburse  the  American  fishermen. 
Through  fiscal  year  1963.  our  Oovem- 
ment  bad  paid  out  a  total  of  $131,646.80 
to  American  fishermen  who  had  filed  the 
appropriate  claims.  There  are  many 
other  claims  yet  to  be  filed. 

William  T.  Kuuse,  master  of  the 
American  fishing  vessel  Cabrillo  reports 
that  on  Augxist  6,  1962,  he  was  boarded 
by  Ecuadorians.  The  captain  of  the 
port  of  La  Plata  was  in  charge  of  the 
boarding  party.  The  Ecuadorians  were 
in  a  regular  fishing  vessel,  yet  uniformed 
men  were  on  board.  Kuuse  produced  a 
radiogram  Indicating  the  existence  of  a 
valid  Ecuadorian  fishing  license.  The 
captain  of  the  port  claimed  it  was  a  re- 
stricted area  and  that  he  wanted  to  take 
the  CabrUio  into  Manta. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

He  tbea  kcted  and  talked  *•  though  h«  was 
interested  In  a  handout.  He  asked  me  about 
the  payment  of  money  to  him.  We  told  him 
that  the  vessel  had  no  money,  but  we  did 
offer  him  cigarettes  and  whisky.  He  ac> 
cepted  this  offer  *  *  *.  We  gave  him  nine 
cartons  of  cigarettes,  and  seven  bottles  of 
whisky.  We  also  gave  them  4  or  6  tons  of 
tana  we  had  in  the  nets.  There  was  no  real 
inspection  of  the  vessel  by  the  captain  of  the 
port  or  the  other  Ecuadorans. 

The  harassment  was  over  as  a  result 
of  tuna,  cigarettes,  and  whisky. 

I  have  on  file  similar  statements  by  the 
dozens. 

The  question  now  is  what  should  be 
done  about  this  and  similar  petty  and 
major  outrages? 

On  October  24,  1963,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  James  K.  Carr  replied 
on  behalf  of  the  Depcutment  of  the  In- 
terim- to  a  letter  I  had  earlier  written  on 
this  matter.  He  noted  that  his  Depart- 
ment 'is  deeply  conoemed  with  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  effective  remedial 
action.-  TTie  Under  Secretary  writes 
that  Interior  has  worked  closely  with  the 
State  Department  "over  the  years  seek- 
ing solutions  through  customary  diplo- 
matic channela."  He  points  out.  how- 
ever: 

Theee  efforts  to  work  out  solutloiu  through 
dlplofBatlc  channels,  although  In  some  cases 
useful.  In  generml  hare  not  proved  overly 
fruitful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  attempts 
to  And  soIrrUons  in  large  multilateral  Inter- 
national conferences,  and  It  becomee  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  United  States  must 
take  perhaps  more  drastic  action  to  protect 
its  fishermen  tiian  It  has  taken  before. 

Mr.  Carr  states  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  introduced  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Ehglb]  "is  one  such  course  of  ac- 
tion." The  Under  Secretary  adds,  on  be- 
balf  of  the  Department: 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  there  is  a  question 
<rf  the  luxtprlety  of  giving  aid  to  governments 
which  engage  in  such  harassment. 

He  is  aheolutely  correct.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  elected  and  executive  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  to 
itand  iv  and  be  counted  on  this  question 
of  the  protection  of  American  citizens' 
rights  on  the  high  seas.  The  freedom 
of  the  seas  must  be  preserved.    The  Sen- 


ate of  the  United  States  now  has  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  keep  faith  with  a 
proud  tradition  and  to  reassert  this 
doctrine  so  that  all  the  world  will  know 
that  freemen  everywhere  shall  be  able 
to  continue  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
fishing  beyond  the  recognized  interna- 
tional territorial  limits  of  any  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  me  from  Under 
Secretary  Carr,  dated  October  24,  1963, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

UJS.  DxPABTMEirr  or  ths  Ikrkiob, 

Omcm  or  ths  Skckxtast, 
Washington.  DC  .  October  24. 1963. 
Hon.  Tbomas  H.  Kuchkl, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton.  B.C. 

DcAs  SENAToa  Kucbkl:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  October  17,  19S3.  regarding 
the  harassment  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  off 
the  coasts  of  various  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  Department  of  the  Interior  la 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  effective  remedial  action. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  over  the  years  seeking 
solutions  through  customary  diplomatic 
channels.  In  this  connection,  you  will  doubt- 
less recall  that  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment have  been  active  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Ecuador  which  have  been  under- 
way almost  continuously  since  June  of  this 
year. 

These  efforts  to  work  out  solutions  tlirough 
diplomatic  channels,  althovigh  In  some  cases 
useful,  in  general  have  not  proved  overly 
fruitful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  attempts 
to  find  solutions  In  large  multilateral  Inter- 
national conferences,  and  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  United  States  must  take 
perhaps  more  drastic  action  to  protect  Its 
fishermen  than  it  has  taken  before. 

The  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  which  you  and  Senator  Kmcu 
have  proposed  is  one  such  course  of  action. 
The  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Enol*  (S.  1651)  is  another,  as  are  those 
Introduced  In  the  House  by  Congressmen 
VAJf  Dbcujn  and  Pixlt  (H.R.  6666  and  7816) . 
Our  reports  on  these  bills  are  in  course  of 
preparation.  They  Ulustrate  approaches 
that  merit  serious  consideration  unless  ef- 
forts through  customary  channels  show  strik- 
ing progress.  A  most  effective  sanction,  if 
other  considerations  warrant  It,  would  be 
to  deny  to  a  country  which  harasaea  U3. 
fishing  vessels  the  privilege  of  marketing  its 
fishery  producu  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  us  also  that  there  is  a  question  of 
tlie  propriety  of  giving  aid  to  governments 
which  engage  in  such  harassment. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  of  Members  of 
the  OOTigresa  in  this  matter  and  their  initia- 
tive In  taking  action  which  points  the  way 
to  effective  remedies.  We  are  compiling  a 
list  of  the  violations  o*  the  rights  of  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas  off  South 
America  in  recent  years  and  will  forwiu-d 
this  to  you  In  the  next  few  days. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jams  K.  Caaa, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.    KUCHEL. 
reads  as  follows: 
We— 


The   letter   In   part 


Meaning  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior— 

have  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of 
State  over  the  years  seeking  solutions 
through  customary  diplomatic  channels.  la 
this  connection,  you  will  doubtleea  recall  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  have  been 
active    in    the    negotiations    with    Ecuador 


which  have  been  underway  almost  continu- 
ously since  June  of  this  year. 

These  efforts  to  work  out  solutions  through 
diplomatic  channels,  although  in  aome  cases 
useful,  in  general  have  not  proved  overly 
fruitful. 

I  repeat  that  statement  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  affirmatively  state 
that  our  effort  to  work  out  the  problems 
of  Illegal  seizure  of  American  tuna  boats 
on  the  high  seas  has  not  worked  out  very 
well  through  the  use  of  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

The  letter  continues  as  follows: 

The  same  may  be  said  of  attempU  to  find 
solutions  In  large  mulUlateral  international 
conferences,  and  It  becomes  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  United  States  must  take  per- 
haps more  drastic  action  to  protect  Ite  fisher- 
men than  It  has  taken  before. 

I  agree.    I  salute  the  Department. 
I  repeat; 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  take  perhaps  more  dras- 
tic action  to  protect  Its  fishermen  than  it 
has  taken  before. 

Hallelujah,  Mr.  President.  That  Is 
the  basis  on  which  two  Calif omians  offer 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  deny  any 
Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  if,  in 
the  language  of  our  amendment: 

Such  country  as  (1)  has  extended,  or  here- 
after extends,  Ita  Jurisdiction  for  fishing 
purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  be- 
yond three  miles  from  the  coastline  of  such 
country,  and  (3)  hereafter  Imposes  any  pen- 
alty or  sanction  against  any  United  States 
flahlng  vessel  on  account  of  Ita  fishing  activi- 
ties in  such  area. 

That  means  that  the  amendment  Is 
prospective  in  character.  It  is  not  retro- 
active. 

We  then  go  on  to  say  in  our  amend- 
ment: 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  any  case  In  which  the  exten- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to 
International  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

That  language  is  in  our  amendment, 
so  that  there  is  a  flexibility  written  into 
this  provision  of  our  amendment  cloth- 
ing the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  right  to  negotiate  relative 
to  international  agreements  with  any 
country  or  group  of  countries  with  re- 
specX  to  the  question  of  extending  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  seaward  of  the 
traditional  or  historical  3 -mile  limit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
resolution  by  the  American  Tunaboat  As- 
sociation, a  letter  from  the  Seafarers' 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
a  letter  from  the  Cannery  Workers  and 
Fishermen's  Union,  and  sundry  tele- 
trams  from  interested  citizens  all  favor- 
ing the  p«iding  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, letters,  and  telegrams  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTIOlf  or  THK  Amekican  Tdt«aboat  Ab- 
sociATTOir  as  PaoTEcriNo  thx  Rights  or 
Vesscls  or  THi  United  States  on  the 
HrcH  Seas  ams  in  TEaarroaiAL  Wateks  or 
POSEION  OoTTifTsna 

Whereas  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  la  to  support  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  this  end  this 
country  does  not  recognize  claims  to  Juris- 
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diction  over  alleged  territorial  waters  greater 
in  breadth  than  3  TT>ftrin4>  miles  from  the 
coaat,  since  it  Is  the  view  at  the  United 
States,  acting  through  the  State  Department, 
that  under  international  law  it  is  iu>t  re- 
quired to  recognize  such  clainos; 

Whereas  seizures  of  American-flag  vessels 
and  In  particular  tuna  clippers  have  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  extravagant  territorial 
claims  by  foreign  claims  by  foreign  coun- 
tries; claims  which  arft  strictly  contrary  to 
the  traditional  position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  seaward  limlta  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction; 

Whereas  the  most  effective  means  of  assert- 
ing the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
active  participation  by  Amerlcan-fiag  vessels 
In  the  takliig  of  the  resoxirces  of  the  high 
seas;  and 

Whereas  It  is  clear  tiiat  seizures  and  the 
threata  of  aelzures,  shootings,  and  imprison- 
ment may  cause  American  fishing  vessels  to 
be  driven  from  the  high  seas  with  resulting 
damage  to  the  UJ3.  fishing  Industry,  and 
thereby  destroy  th«  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas; 

Whereas  the  efforta  of  the  Depcu-tment  of 
Stata  to  end  acta  of  harassment  and  lUegal 
seizures  and  detentions  of  Amerlcan-fiag  ves- 
sels have  been  ineffective,  and  since  the  UjS. 
Coast  Guard  has  no  authority  to  exercise 
protective  activities  over  American-owned 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  in  particular 
the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  Ocean:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Tiinaboat 
Association  urge  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  that  will  establish 
an  acroas-the-board  economic  embargo  ot 
discontinuance  of  UjS.  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  those  foreign  countries  that 
have  a  policy  of  harassment,  seizures,  and 
detention  of  American -flag  fl«hing  vessels; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Timaboat 
Association  support  the  Joint  action  of  Sena- 
tor Thomas  H.  Kuchxl  and  Senator  Clais 
Encls  to  amend  the  Foreign  Asaistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended. 

Joseph  Soares, 

Preaident. 
Edward  P.  8ii.va, 

Vice  Preaident. 

AVGXJn  PfeLANBO, 

1         Cteneral  Manaffer. 

SSZNB  AND  LmC  PiSRERMEN'S 

Union  or  San  Prdro, 
Son  Pedro,  Calif..  October  24, 1963. 
Senator  TBostaa  EL  Kuchxl* 
U.S.  Senate.  1 1 

Wathiuffton,  DJO.    ' 

Dear  Senator  Kochrl:  Enclosed  please 
flnd  reeolution  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association  refu^tectlng  the  rlghta  ot  vessel* 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  and 
in  territorial  waters  of  foreign  countriea. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Seine  and  Line  Fishermen's  UnlMi, 
APIr-CIO,  this  same  resolution  was  also 
passed  unanimously. 

The  amendment  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  KucHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Emolx)  to 
the  bill  &  1376,  would  if,  adopted,  in  my 
opinion  correct  the  abuses  and  harassmento 
to  our  fisherman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  Mr.  Kuchrl  and  Mr. 
Enolx  for  the  fine  work  you  always  do  on 
behalf  of  our  members. 

With  best  persoiMl  wishes,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  Causr,  Secretary. 

CaNNXRT     WoRRLXRS     and     PlSHOt- 

men's  Union, 

Son  Diego.  CaHf,  October  25.  1993. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kvcbxi^ 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Kochxl:  We  have  reviewed 
with  Interest  your  amendment  to  the  For- 


eign Assistance  Act  of  1061,  and  as  we  un- 
derstand it  would  prohibit  foreign  aid  to 
those  countries  that  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  harass,  seize  or  detain  American  fishing 
vessels  that  are  engaged  in  operations  out- 
side the  8-mile  limit.  We  are  strongly  In 
favor  of  this  legislation,  as  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  selzxires  and 
threata  of  seizures,  shootings  and  imprison- 
menta.  which  in  reality  are  acta  of  piracy 
by  these  foreign  countries,  may  cause  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  to  be  driven  from  the 
high  seas.  This  in  effect  would  destroy  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Recently  apparently  satisfactory  agree- 
menta  have  been  worked  out  with  some 
South  American  countries,  but  straws  in 
the  wind  tell  us  that  other  Central  and 
South  American  countries  are  contemplat* 
ing  starting  these  harassmenta  and  seizures 
again.  Of  coiu-se,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
tliat  stronger  measures  than  your  amend- 
ment should  be  taken,  but  we  think  your 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way,  and  maybe 
even  solve  the  whole  problem. 
Sincerely, 
Lester  Balinorr,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif.. 

October  24, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  California  Fish  Canners 
Association,  Inc.  "The  California  Pish  Can- 
ners Association,  Inc.,  does  hereby  commend 
the  efforta  of  Senator  Kuchel  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  their  efforta  to 
protect  Amerlcan-fiag  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  by  limiting  UJB.  foreign  aid  assist- 
ance to  any  country  who  seeks  to  harass  or 
seize  American -flag  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas." 

California  Pish  Canners  AssociAnoH. 

San  Pxsro,  Calif., 

October  25, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  executive  board  of  the  San  Pedro  In- 
dependent PlBhermens  Union  enthusiastically 
support  the  Kuchel-Engle  bill,  8. 1376,  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

We  further  commend  you.  Senator  Englx, 
and  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  for  this 
tremendous  support  in  favor  of  our  working 
fishermen. 
Respectively  submitted. 

Joscm  Monti, 
Executive   Secretmry.   San   Pedro   Inde- 
pendent FishermenM  Unknu 

San  Pedro,  Calbt., 

October  25. 1963. 
Senator  Txomas  H.  KtrcHxXv 
Senate  Offloe  BulkUng. 
Washington.  DjC.: 

Board  of  directors  of  Plshennen's  Cooper- 
ative Association  and  Ita  entire  membership 
urge  your  protection  of  American  tuna  ves- 
sels operating  on  high  sees  by  amwiniing  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  through  the 
passage  of  Senate  bill  S.  1276.  Our  Senate 
should  consider  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  the  impact  it  will  have  on  a  great  fiahing 
indoistry.  Our  association  wishes  to  extend 
to  you  and  Senator  Knolx  our  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  yoxir  conoem  through  this 
legislation. 

AMTHOirr  NxExncR, 
Fishermen*  Co-op  A$»oetation. 

Sam  Prdro,  Caur., 

October  25, 19S3. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchb., 
Senate  Offloe  Building, 
Washington,  DX7.; 

The  executive  hoard  of  ths  Plshermen  and 
Allied  Workers  Union  Local  33  ILWU  imaa- 


Imously  supp<xt  the  Kuchel-Engle  bill  S. 
1276  to  further  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  We  further  commend  you.  Sen- 
ator Engle,  and  all  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  are  striving  In  practical  and  meaa- 
ingful  way  to  protect  fishermen's  rlghta  to 
the  international  waters  of  the  high  seas. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Burcina, 
Acting  Secretary  Treasurer. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  wh«i  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  untU  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  obj  ection,  it  is  so  mxiered. 


AMERICAN  FLAG  SHIPPING  FOR 
SOVIET  WHEAT  DEAL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Maritime  Union  is  deeply  con- 
cerned— and  naturally  so— over  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  agreement  will  be  made 
in  Washington  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  either  on  foreign  ships  or  at  a 
particularly  favorable  price. 

Mr.  President,  many  Jobs  are  at  stake 
here  as  well  as  the  stated  conditions 
clearly  established  by  the  President  vi^en 
he  granted  permission  for  the  wheat  deal 
to  take  place. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that 
one.  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  President 
does  not  happen  to  suit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  therefore  the  Soviets  expect  us  to 
change  our  p>osition. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Soviets  want- 
ed to  alter  the  rules  and  procedures  re- 
garding access  to  Berlin,  the  United 
States  and  other  NATO  sUtes  said,  "No," 
and  we  meant  it.  As  a  result  the  Soviets 
were  forced  to  back  down. 

The  diflScuIties  that  have  oome  up  In 
connection  with  this  grain  question  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
little  to  gain  from  a  one  shot,  so  called, 
commercial  operation  in  which  the 
ground  rules  are  neither  clear  nor  co- 
ordinated betwe^i  U.S.  business,  U.S. 
labor,  U.S.  Government,  and  foreign  na- 
tions. What  is  necessary  is  a  very  care- 
ful and  thorough  review  of  the  whole 
question  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  role  that  American  shipping  should 
play  in  such  operations  and  the  need  for 
far  closer  coordination  with  other  free 
world  nations.  This  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  manufacturing  as 
well  as  shipping  interests. 

It  is  not  fair  to  American  business  or 
American  labor  to  work  out  a  deal  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  piecemeal  basis  in 
which  the  tmited  pressure  of  the  Soviet 
Govenmient  Is  going  to  be  exerted 
against  individual  American  trading  or 
shipping  interests.  The  grain  deal 
should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  this  en- 
tire qiiestion. 

Maritime  and  other  unions  should  be 
Included  In  a  thorough  review  of  erenr 
aspect  both  econmnic.  political,  short- 
term  and  long-term  of  any  proposed 
trade  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Then 
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firm  and  reasonable  ground  rules  can  be 
established  for  the  whole  industry  to 
abide  by.  The  present  confusion  and 
discord  is  exactly  what  could  be  expect- 
ed from  any  attempt  to  arrange  a  one- 
shot  transaction  on  special  grounds  with 
particular  conditions— conditions  that 
were  not  laid  down  after  full  study  and 
consultation,  conditions  that  have  not 
to  my  knowledge  been  discussed  with  the 
maritime  unions,  and  conditions  that 
may  now  have  to  be  scuttled  in  an  un- 
fortunate manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRO  the  text  of  the  protest  which 
the  maritime  unions  have  made  on  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

We  must  adviae  you  of  our  concern  over 
IndlcatlonB  tbat  profiteering  Interests  may 
succeed  In  excluding  American-flag  ships 
from  carrying  wheat  sold  to  Soviet  Union. 
Claims  are  being  made  and  apparently  lis- 
tened to  'jy  administration  officials  first  that 
American  flag  ships  are  not  available  and 
second  that  they  are  not  available  at  what 
these  profiteering  Interests  call  a  fair  price. 
Both  claims  are  false. 

There  are  many  American  flag  vessels 
suitable  for  carrying  grain  now  in  temporary 
Inactive  status.  This  does  not  include  ves- 
sels In  government  boneyards.  Success  of 
this  attack  on  American  nag  participation 
in  wheat  deal  will  mean  more  ships  In  our 
boneyards  and  more  unemployment  and 
hardship  among  American  seamen. 

On  the  matter  of  costs  no  one  yet  has  ap- 
proached any  sea  union  to  discuss  special 
problems  for  which  special  arrangements 
might  be  worked  out.  American  runaway 
flag  operators  and  other  foreign  flag  ship- 
owners want  to  take  over  transport  of  this 
wheat  for  their  own  profit.  Ckinununlsts 
would  like  to  see  them  take  over.  They  do 
not  want  American-flag  vessels  and  Ameri- 
can crews  bringing  this  cargo  Into  their  porta 
because  that  would  make  Soviet  people  real- 
ize that  oiu-  great  democracy  working  under 
a  free  system  is  the  only  one  that  can  supply 
them  with  this  food. 

If  the  principles  on  use  of  American  flag 
ships  which  you  set  In  approving  this  sale 
to  the  Soviets  are  scuttled  the  National  Marl- 
time  Union  win  be  forced  to  picket  In  protest 
and  win  call  on  our  brothers  In  other  unions 
to  support  our  protest  against  those  who 
would  exploit  this  wheat  deal  for  their  own 
profit  sacrificing  American  ships  and  seamen 
and  aiding  the  Communist  cause. 


had  an  opportunity  to  consider  In  the 
Senate. 

Testimony  presented  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  arts  In  the  United  States  are  In 
a  ferment  of  growth,  potentially  healthy 
and  capable  of  producing  a  true  renais- 
sance of  artistic  achievement,  but  that 
they  are  also  In  a  state  of  crisis  because 
of  Inadequate  support. 

I  will  have  much  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  a  later  date;  but  today  I  would 
like  to  leave  the  thought  with  you  that 
throughout  the  hearings  witnesses  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  cooperation 
and  partnership  as  we  strive  toward  our 
goals — a  coordinated,  dynamic  approach 
to  artistic  encouragement  from  Individ- 
ual, civic,  foundation,  corporate,  and 
government  sources.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, It  was  stressed  repeatedly,  has 
a  vital  role  to  play  In  this  area. 

At  the  hearings— through  the  testi- 
mony of  nearly  40  distinguished  wit- 
nesses— I  was  impressed  once  again  by 
the  immense  variety  of  our  artistic  and 
cultural  life.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
our  democracy  and  its  supreme  expres- 
sion. I  think  we  would  do  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind  during  American  Art  Week, 
which  began  by  fortuitous  coincidence 
on  the  final  day  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings. 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION 


OBSERVANCE    OP    AMERICAN    ART 
WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican Art  Week  is  being  celebrated  during 
these  days  between  November  1  and 
November  7. 

Observance  of  American  Art  Week  Is 
of  particular  significance  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Arts,  which  has  just  conclud- 
ed 5  days  of  hearings  on  the  two  bills  we 
have  before  the  Senate  to  develop  and 
enhance  our  Nation's  cultural  resources, 
S.  1316  sponsored  by  Senator  Humphrey 
and  8.  165  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  these 
two  bills.  I  believe  them  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  constructive  legisla- 
tion In  the  arts  area,  which  we  have  ever 


Mr.   THURMOND.     Mr.   President.   I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  lead  article 
in  the  November  1963  issue  of  Guide- 
posts,  an  inspirational  monthly  magazine 
for  men  and  women  of  all  faitlis  which 
is  edited  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale.    The  article  is  entitled  "Is  There 
a   Conspiracy   Against  God:    A  Call  to 
Action."    It  was  written  by  Dr.  Bella  V. 
Dodd.  formerly  a  professor  at  Hunter 
College  and  now  a  practicing  attorney 
in  New  York  City.    Mrs.  Dodd  is  known 
all  over  America  as  a  former  Communist, 
who  having  seen  the  error  of  her  ways 
In  an  earlier  time  has  dedicated  her  life 
to    exposing    Communist    fallacies    and 
Communist  tactics  for  all  the  world  to 
see  and  better  understand.    She  has  Just 
written  a  book  entitled  "School  of  Dark- 
ness: A  Personal  Record  of  Communism. 
U5.A."  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Devin-Adalr  Co. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  eloquent  and  effective 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Call  to  Action 
(By  Bella  V.  Dodd) 
The  day  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  use  of  the  regents'  prayer  In  New 
York  schools  was  unconstitutional,  I  was  in 
a  New  York  court  on  other  matters.  News 
of  the  decision  passed  through  the  room  in 
excited  whispers.  Sitting  next  to  me  was  a 
yoxmg  lawyer,  obviously  fresh  out  of  law 
school. 

"Good."  he  muttered.  Then  he  pointed  to 
the  words  on  a  plaque  over  the  Judge's 
bench — In  God  We  Trust — and  he  added: 
'•That's  the  next  thing  that  has  to  go." 

I  was  stimned.  "Yoimg  man."  I  said.  "I'm 
old   enough   to   be   your   grandmother,   and 


you  can  take  my  word  for  It:  when  that  sign 
comes  down  your  career  will  be  over  because 
there  will  be  no  real  law  for  you  to  practice." 
This.  I  believe,  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
This  Is  the  great  danger  which  faces  America 
if  we  pursue  our  present  course  of  removing 
the  acknowledgment  of  God  from  ovu-  dally 
lives.  Without  God,  I  am  convinced,  we  will 
have  no  law  and  order,  no  morality,  no 
conscience. 

Since  that  day  the  momentum  of  our 
drive  In  this  direction  has  rapidly  Increased. 
Here  are  examples: 

A  Maryland  atheist  who  says  "My  child 
shall  not  pray"  has  brought  about  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  your  child  and  mine  shall 
not  pray  In  school  either.  This  same  per- 
son has  since  sUrted  a  school  for  atheism  In 
Kansas  which  Is  to  Include  a  university,  radio 
station,  and  printing  plant. 

A  Pennsylvanlan  who  opposes  Bible  read- 
ing In  classrooms  has  been  able  to  have  this 
Bible  exercise  eliminated  from  every  class- 
room In  the  country. 

A  court  case  Is  pending  In  California  to 
remove  the  words  "under  God"  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Under  attack  are  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  ovu-  coins,  the  use  of  chaplains  In 
the  armed  services,  and  prayers  before  Gov- 
ernment and  public  gatherings.  The  objec- 
tive: to  make  America  officially  a  godless 
nation. 

It  Is  disheartening  to  see  the  submlsslve- 
ness  of  school  authorities,  teachers,  and  pub- 
lic officials  who  are  going  even  beyond  the 
Supreme  Court  edict  in  removing  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Deity.  The  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Conunlssioner.  for  example,  declared 
that  the  recitation  of  the  fourth  stanza  of 
"America'— which  refers  to  God — cannot  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  opening  school  exercise. 
In  Sacramento  County,  Calif.,  it  was  ruled 
unconstitutional  for  schoolchUdren  to  say 
this  grace  with  their  milk  and  cookies:  "God 
Is  great.  God  Is  good.  Let  us  thank  Him 
for  our  food." 

Behind  the  scenes  are  forces  at  work  whose 
purpose  is  to  remove  God  as  an  Important  In- 
fluence In  the  life  of  our  Nation.  Billy 
Graham  was  right  when  in  his  recent  Los 
Angeles  crusade  he  said,  "the  effort  to  re- 
move God  and  moral  teachings  from  our 
schools  Is  a  diabolical  scheme." 

For  several  years.  I  was  a  member  of  this 
anti-God  crusade  myself.  Like  many  mis- 
guided idealists,  I  went  through  a  period 
when  I  put  the  brotherhood  of  man  above 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  and,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, this  led  me  Into  the  Communist  Party. 
As  early  as  1936,  I  was  a  disciplined  Com- 
munist; between  1944  and  1949,  I  was  in  the 
top  echelon  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States. 

I  thought  I  was  fighting  for  social  Justice 
but  eventuaUy  I  discovered  that  the  party 
did  not  even  have  a  flle  on  various  social 
reforms.  The  Communist  Party  exists  not 
to  improve  conditions  in  America  but  to  con- 
trol them,  and  not  to  control  them  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  people  but  the  benefit  of  the 
party.  It  was  this  realization  that  finally 
drove  me  from  communism  and.  after  years 
of  seeking,  back  to  God. 

Even  In  those  days  there  was  a  well-orga- 
nized campaign  to  eliminate  God  from  our 
education.  I  was  active  in  this  area:  I  had 
been  a  college  professor  and  an  organizer  of 
teachers'  unions.  I  knew  from  experience 
that  students  look  to  their  teachers  for  per- 
sonal guidance  more  often  than  to  their 
parents,  and  for  this  reason  I  labored  to  re- 
cruit as  many  teachers  to  communism  as  I 
could. 

These  days,  as  then,  it  is  not  the  Com- 
munist Party  alone  which  seeks  to  remove 
from  schools  all  Incidents  of  a  religloxis  na- 
txu-e.  whether  prayer,  Bible  reading,  or  the 
reference  to  God  in  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 
But  whatever  they  caU  themselves  these 
groups  have   the  same   goal:    the   displace- 
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ment   of    tb«   law  of   God   by   the   law   ot 
man. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  those  against  God 
shoiild  aim  their  biggest  weapons  at  our 
schools.  Our  school  yean  are  our  most 
Impressionable.  KUmlnating  the  concept  of 
God  from  education  leaves  the  student  with 
no  basis  for  determining  right  from  wrong. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  argtiment  pre- 
sented by  some  political  and  religious  lead- 
ers that  the  Court's  fleclslons  put  religion 
back  where  It  belongs — In  the  church  and 
the  home^ls  unrealistic.  American  young- 
sters between  7  and  21  spend  more  waking 
hours  at  school  and  school  activities  than 
they  do  at  home  and  church  combined. 
They  need  more— not  less — emphasis  on 
spiritual  values  in  school. 

The  instigators  of  the  school  controversy, 
moreover,  have  not  fought  their  cause  on  the 
basis  of  religion  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
constitutional  rights.  They  have  won  In  the 
precise  area  where  they  should  have  lost. 

In  6,000  years  of  recorded  history,  the 
American  Constitution  Is  the  only  docu- 
ment of  government  to  be  based  on  the  law 
of  God  as  defined  in  natural  law.  the  deca- 
log.  and  divine  revelation.  Its  authors 
were  believers:  their  faith  is  evident  In  the 
guarantees  for  Individual  freedom  which 
they  wrote  Into  the  Constitution.  Further- 
more, by  their  checks  and  balances  on  the 
three  government  branches  (executive,  leg- 
islative. Judicial),  they  assured  that  no 
branch  should  overpower  the  others  and 
that,  while  protecting  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, government  should  remain  In  the  hands 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
freedom  of  religion  which  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  had  In  mind. 

Constitutionally,  no  American  can  be 
forced  to  act  against  his  conscience.  In  war, 
we  respect  the  rights  of  consclentloiis  ob- 
jectors who  refuse  to  bear  arms.  This  same 
principle  applies  to  activities  In  schools. 

If  parents,  acting  In  conscience,  decide 
they  don't  want  their  child  to  participate  In 
religious  observancaa.  the  Pledge  to  the  Plag 
or,  say,  competitive  athletics,  they  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  him  to  be  excused.  The 
question  is — do  these  minorities  have  the 
right  to  impose  their  Judgment  on  all  the 
other  children? 

The  answer  is  an  obvious  no.  Yet  this  has 
happened.  Every  parent.  Indeed  every  citi- 
zen, should  ask:  "What  can  we  do  about 
It?- 

As  a  start,  parents  must  reclaim  control 
of  their  school  boards,  making  their  wants 
known  and  heeded,  assuring  that  govern- 
ment In  our  country  remains  from  the  grass 
roots  up  Instead  of  being  Imposed  from  the 
top  down.  By  falling  to  speak  out.  pcu-ents 
are  allowing  a  small  vocal  minority  to  estab- 
lish the  educational  phUosophy  under  which 
their  children  shall  be  trained. 

Furthermore.  Americans  who  wish  to  re- 
tain our  God-centered  clvlUzatlac  must 
themselves  become  more  vocal  in  all  areas 
of  this  controversy. 

Members  of  Congress  are  now  working  on 
a  oonatnuVlonal  amendment  which  would 
restate  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  allow  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  a<;hools  on  a  voluntary,  noosectarlan 
basis.  The  amendment  would  also  head  off 
suits  now  pending  to  eliminate  God  from 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  o\u-   coins. 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  American 
people  are  behind  this  action  and  should 
sny  so  to  their  Congressmen  In  no  uncertain 
words. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  which  was 
created  by  court  aotlon  can  be  corrected  by 
court  action.  Those  who  have  made  the 
long,  dlflleult.  complicated,  expensive  JomTiey 
to  the  TJJ5.  Supreme  Conrt  to  ^Imlnate  God 
from  ova  schools  traveled  with  the  aid  of 
organisations  and  individuals  who  shared 
their  goal.  Others  who  share  opposite  goals 
must  be  willing  to  travel  a  similar  arduous 


road    if    they    wish    to   regain    what    they 

treasure. 

ActuaUy  the  Covu-t  decision  can  become  a 
challenge  for  a  new  spiritual  creativity  in 
schools  and  public  life.  From  school  board 
to  the  principals  to  the  teachers  tha*e  could 
be  a  rethinking  of  ways  to  teach  children 
our  basic  concepts  of  morality  and  God. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  merely  with  a 
legal  debate  on  whether  religion  la  the 
schools  violates  the  words  of  the  first 
amendment.  We  are  concerned  with  a  way 
of  life,  a  philosophy  and  the  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  our  culture.  We  must  decide  what 
that  character  Is,  then  take  a  stand  on  it 
before  we  have  nothing  left  to  stand  on. 

The  human  need  to  seek  God.  to  know 
God,  to  love  God,  and  to  obey  God  is  older 
than  Abraham,  and  the  effort  since  Abraham 
for  men  to  live  together  under  God  for  their 
spiritual  salvation  and  the  common  good  Is 
both  natural  and  necessary.  This  suddenly 
cannot  be  outdated  and  superfluous,  men 
cannot  suddenly  become  purer  moralists  than 
God,  although  even  before  Abraham  there 
were  men  who  thought  they  could. 

Time  and  again  throughout  history,  men 
driven  by  a  lust  for  power  or  money  have 
sought  to  destroy  in  others  the  natural  re- 
sponse to  Divine  law — the  individual  con- 
science, and  the  result  has  been  complete 
chaos.  Americans  who  believe  in  God  are 
now  the  prey  of  such  forces,  and  we  shall 
be  their  victims  unless  we  do  something 
now  to  prevent  It. 

Often  I  think  of  the  young  lawyer  who 
wanted  to  have  our  national  motto — In  God 
We  Trust — removed  from  our  covirtrooms. 
When  we  stop  trusting  In  God.  when  we  re- 
ject the  principle  that  we  are  His  creatxires, 
subject  to  ms  laws,  when  we  switch  from 
morality  under  God  to  morality  by  govern- 
ment committees  on  ethics,  we  will  witness 
more  than  the  end  of  law  and  order  In  our 
country.  We  will  witness  the  end  of  our 
country  itself.  This  Is  a  challenge  to  every 
one  of  us  who  loves  freedom — and  God. 


A  REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wsis  pleased  to  attend  sessions  on  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  held  here  In  Washington  dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  21.  In  one  of 
these  sessions  a  very  Informative  and  in- 
teresting presentation  was  made  on  the 
use  of  American  personnel  and  equip- 
ment In  fighting  Communist  guerrillas 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  address,  en- 
titled "Report  on  Vietnam."  was  de- 
livered on  October  23,  1963,  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  A.  Osmanskl.  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam.  He  Is  a 
native  of  Nantlcoke,  Pa.,  and  has  been 
in  Vietnam  since  March  of  1963.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rxporr  on  Vnnf  am 

(Presentation  by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Oeman- 
ski,  J-4  MACV  to  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  DC,  October  23, 
1963) 

This  report  on  Vietnam  will  be  neither 
profound  nor  prophetic  but  the  optimism 
it  win  reflect  sincerely  Is  genuinely  that  of 
General  Rarklns,  whose  greetings  I  am 
charged  to  bring  to  this  conference. 

General  Collins  has  explained  this  strate- 
gic Importance  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  shall  report  on  the  military  situation 
there,     under     fotir     headings:     "Terrain, 


Weather,  and  Enemy";  "Friendly  Force*"; 
"Counter-Insurgency  Strategy  and  Tactlca"; 
and  "Beeults  to  Date." 

TWMMAIX,  WXATHJK,   AND   KinaCT 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  comprises  three 
terrain  regions:  the  central  highlands,  the 
central  lowlands,  and  the  Mekong  Delta. 
The  highlands  are  virgin  country  with  tropi- 
cal rain  and  bamboo  forests  and  a  broad 
grassy  plateau  at  their  center;  Inhabited  by 
mountain  migratory  tribesmen;  with  a  cli- 
mate conducive  to  tea,  coffee,  and  a  itttle 
rice.  The  lowlands  are  a  generally  dry 
coastal  plain  with  sand  dune  growths;  a 
sedentary  agrarian  people;  and  Insufficient 
rice  for  lack  of  water.  The  delta  has  bounti- 
ful rice  paddies,  a  coastline  of  mangrove 
swamps,  a  central  plain  of  reeds,  and  a  mase 
of  canals;  Is  peopled  by  scattered  rice- 
farmers  and  fishermen;  and  Its  heavy  sea- 
sonal rainfall  causes  annual  flooding.  The 
nature  of  the  counter-lnaiugsncy  is  vastly 
different  in  each  of  these  regions. 

The  weather  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is 
hot  and  humid,  with  two  distinct  seasons,  wet 
and  dry,  which  vary  by  region  In  response 
prlncifnUy  to  two  aionsoons  annxiaUy.  Rain- 
fall and  sunshine  are  alternately  intense, 
temperatiires  average  80*  Fahrenheit,  and 
there  are  about  10  typhoons  a  year  and  fre- 
quent high  winds. 

The  enemy  is  the  Vletoong.  the  VC.  mean- 
ing Vietnamese  Communist,  for  which  cadres 
and  arms  caches  were  left  behind  when  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  ostensibly  led  his  followers  north 
in  1054.  VC  forces  are  of  three  strata:  hard- 
core, guerrillas,  and  porters.  Hard-core  com- 
panies are  outfitted  In  khaki  twUI  with  steel 
or  bamboo  helmets  and  carry  modem  United 
States  or  bloc-country  arms.  Guerrillas  wear 
the  standard  dress  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant, 
black  cotton  or  satin  pajamas,  and  carry  ob- 
solescent French  or  self-numufactured  weap- 
ons. Porters  wear  as  little  as  a  loincloth 
and  are  unarmed.  VC  nonexploslve  weapons 
Include  caltrops,  spike-traps,  poisoned  darts, 
and  even  enraged  water  buffalos.  In  a  sense 
their  physical  endiu-ance,  patience,  and  in- 
genuity are  also  VC  weapons,  for  they  have 
been  known  to  live  in  dark  tunnels  for  weeks, 
to  remain  underwater  for  long  periods  by 
breathing  through  hoUow  reeds,  and  to  Us  in 
ambush  for  as  long  as  48  hours.  The  VC 
wage  their  war  from  their  ancestral  strong- 
bcdds  In  the  U  Mlnh  Ha  Forest,  Plains  des 
Jones,  war  zones  C  and  D,  and  the  Do  Za 
area;  and  from  trackless  provlness  which 
they  dominate,  myriad  smaU  hidden  baass, 
deep  caves  and  long  tunnels,  and  other  safe 
havens.  VC-lnltiated  incidents  are  of  four 
types:  propaganda,  terrorism,  sabotage,  and 
armed  attacks.  Their  loglsUc  support  Is 
from  five  sources:  levy  on  the  peasantry,  im- 
port from  other  countries,  capture  from  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  (GVN)  forces,  local  pur- 
chase, and  self -production. 

ntnufDLT  roaces 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
(BVNAF)  consist  of  a  regular  army,  air 
force,  and  navy  (Including  a  marine  corps) 
and  three  paramilitary  forces:  the  civil 
guard,  self-defense  corps,  and  specisd 
forces.  In  addition  there  are  the  civilian 
Irregular  defense  groups  (CIDO),  Including 
hamlet  militia,  mountain  scouts,  border  sxir- 
velllance  units,  and  trail  watchers;  and  then 
such  semlautonomous  but  gim-bearlng  pa- 
triotic organizations  as  the  Republican 
Youth,  Catholic  Toirth,  and  Women's  Soli- 
darity Movement.  Assisting  and  advising 
these  are  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand of  about  14,000  and  a  small  Australian 
Army  Training  Team.  CoUaterally  the 
clvllfan  field  agencies  of  the  OVIf  ministries, 
the  TJB.  Operations  Mission  and  the  UJB.  In- 
formation Service  contribute  to  the  civil 
aspects  of  the  counterlnsurgency.  In  gross 
numbers  the  military,  paramUltary.  and 
police  forces  of  the  counter-Insurgency  out- 
niuiber  the  VC  about  5  to  1. 
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•TKATaaT     AKO    TACTICS 

•nje  strstagy  of  th«  countcr-lnsxirgency  Is 
three-prongsd :  the  strstegtc  h&miet  pro- 
gram, field  opersUons.  and  psycholoflcal  op- 
ersUons  and  civic  scUoc. 

Tbsse  three  methods  Intermingle.  In  es- 
sence, the  strategy  is  to  win  batUes  and  to 
win  people. 

The  strategic  hamlet  program  Is  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam's  national  program  to 
physically  and  Ideologically  aeparate  the 
people  from  the  VC  and  to  win  their  sup- 
port and  confidence  by  providing  them  se- 
curity, democratic  government,  and  social 
and  economic  development.  The  program 
conslsU  of  (1)  clear  and  hold  operaUons, 
(2)  province  rehabilitation,  and  (3)  por- 
tions of  the  CIDO  program. 

Clear  and  hold  operations  clear  the  VC 
from,  and  deny  them,  a  specified  area  In- 
tended as  the  site  of  a  strategic  hamlet. 

Province  rehabilitation  executes  Province- 
prepared  and  nationally  approved  clvll-mll- 
Itary  plans  providing  financial  and  supply 
support  for  the  establishment  of  strategic 
hamlets. 

Those  porUons  of  the  CIDG  program  as- 
sociated with  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
are  designed  to  develop  home-defense  units 
for  strategic  hamlets. 

Strategic  hamlets,  originally  conceived  as 
a  defense  against  VC  attack,  now  have  be- 
come a  means  for  effecting  ixtlltlcal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  progress.  The  Oovern- 
ment  of  Vietnam  has  recognized  this  de- 
velopment and  considers  that  the  strategic 
hamlet  is  prlmarliy  the  point  of  impact  of 
a  political  and  social  revolution  which  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  economic  progress. 
Field  operations  are  directed  variously  at 
secxiring  sites  for  strategic  hamlets,  destroy- 
ing the  VC  logistic  structure,  killing  or  cap- 
turing VC's.  or  gaining  or  regaining  control 
of  Government  of  Vietnam  territory.  They 
are  of  three  basic  types: 

(1)  Clear  and  hold  operations,  executed 
in  direct  support  of  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram, with  the  mission  to  clear  an  area  of, 
and  deny  it  to,  the  VC  during  the  construc- 
tion phase  of  a  strategic- hamlet. 

(3)  Plx  and  destroy  operations,  baaed  on 
specific  Intelligence,  with  the  mission  to 
contact  and  destroy  VC  fcM-ces  or  installa- 
tions; and 

(8)  Search  and  clear  operations,  with  the 
mission  to  destroy  or  clear  VC  from  an  area 
of  suspected  activity.  In  addition,  recon- 
naissance, security,  and  search  and  rescue 
operations  and  ambushes  are  conducted. 

Psychological  operaUons  and  civic  action 
each  consist  of  two  related  programs.  Psy- 
chological operaUons  are  aimed,  first,  at  sup- 
porting the  strategic  hamlet  program  by  ra- 
tionalizing the  need  for  rural  citizens  to 
move  to.  or  at  least  to  organize  into,  a  more 
secure  locality  and  by  providing  them  the 
Incentive  toward  se'f-development  for  pollU- 
cal.  social,  and  economic  improvement.  The 
other  aspect  of  psychological  operaUons  U 
directed  at  the  softer  strata  of  the  VC  to 
whom  radio  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts  and 
airdropped  or  arUllery-fired  leafiete  are 
aimed,  primarily  to  Induce  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  chleu  hoi,  the  "open  arms" 
or  "welcome  home"  amnesty  program. 

Civic  acUon  is  aimed  at  Improving  the 
■socio-economic  welfare,  pollUcal  integration 
and  personal  security  of  the  citizenry 
through  Federal  support,  educaUon,  and  self- 
help.  Its  two  basic  programs  are  civic  acUon 
proper  and  medical  civic  action.  Civic  ac- 
Uon proper  advises,  trains,  and  assists  ham- 
let Inhabitants  in  setting  up  local  govern- 
ment and  trains  both  the  hamlet  adminis- 
trators and  citizenry  in  buUdlng  and  estab- 
lishing physical  faclllttes  such  as  market- 
places, schools,  dispensaries,  information 
centers,  chapels,  pagodas,  and  water  supply 
points  and  In  formulating  and  admlnlstrat- 
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Ing  programs  of  self-help  and  scientific  im- 
provement In  educaUon.  agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  disease  control.  Medical  civic 
action  trains  local  nurses  and  directly  treaU 
local  people.  To  date  almost  600.000  treat- 
ments have  been  given  by  medical  dvlc  ac- 
tion teams  at  an  average  cost  of  tl  each. 
Coordinated  with  the  supporUng  U.S.  mili- 
tary medical  dvlc  acUon  program  are  the 
U80M  medical  projecu  as  well  as  Medlco- 
CARE  and  Hope. 

.  The  tactical  principles  and  techniques 
which  are  proving  successful  In  the  counter- 
insurgency  are  essentially  those,  especially 
of  small-unit  Uctics.  which  have  been  taught 
in  US  service  schools  for  years.  The  UcUcal 
problem  remains  to  find.  fix.  and  destroy  the 
enemy.  Of  prime  Importance  In  the  tacUcal 
operations  of  the  counterlnsxirgency  Is  the 
hellbome  strike.  To  explain  this  here  U  a 
short  filn\. 

(SB-«.   "XJS.  Army  Helicopter  Operations 
In  Vietnam."  edited  to  13^  minutes.) 


aXSTTLTS 


The  military  evenU  of  this  past  year  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially both  to  the  development  of  Im- 
proved counterinsurgency  techniques  and  to- 
ward ultimate  victory  for  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

In  order  that  Its  training  advice  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  AF  may  be  effective 
and  timely.  MAAO-Vletnam  publishes  a 
series  of  "Lessons  Learned."  which  are  the 
after-action  distillate  from  both  the  extol- 
lable  and  deplorable  experiences  of  actual 
combat.  In  the  main  they  reiterate  and  re- 
emphasize  the  tlmetested  fundamentals 
Uught  In  current  US.  military  doctrine  at 
our  service  schools.  With  content  parUcu- 
larly  derived  from  counterinsurgency  experi- 
ence In  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  lessons 
learned  about  U.S.  Army  helicopter  opera- 
tions. M-113  operaUons,  Vletcong  ambiuhee, 
organization  and  employment  of  artillery! 
province  rehabUlUUon  operations,  psy  war 
and  civic  action,  the  limitations  of  para- 
military forces  such  as  the  CO.  8DC.  and 
hamlet  mlllUa.  and  guidelines  to  US  ad- 
visers with  Allied  forces. 

MAAG-Vletnam  also  has  published  and 
keeps  current  a  manual  on  the  "Tactics  and 
Techniques  of  Counter-Insurgency  Opera- 
tions." which  Is  excellent. 

Under  the  Commander.  VS.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  Vietnam  (Comusmacv) 
there  U  a  Joint  Operations  Evaluation  Group 
Vietnam  (JOEG-V).  whose  director  has  two 
functions:  first,  to  represent  the  US  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  in 
the  combined  U.S.-RVN  Combat  Develop- 
ment and  Test  Center- Vietnam  (CETTC-V); 
and,  second,  to  evaluate  from  the  U.S.  Joint 
viewpoint  the  results  of  tests  conducted  by 
CDTC-V  and  the  two  U.S.  aervloe  test 
agencies  In  RVN:  the  UJ8.  Army  Concept 
Team  In  Vietnam  (ACTIV)  and  the  U.S  Air 
Force  Test  Unit  (AFTU).  The  more  signifi- 
cant of  their  tests  of  equipment  and  tactics 
are  the  following: 

In  May  of  this  year  test  was  completed  of 
a  version  of  the  C-133  aircraft,  modified  to 
shorten  landings.  ThU  aircraft  demon- 
strated Improved  capabilities  to  carry  heavy 
loads  into  short  fields. 

Another  test  project  completed  by  the  Air 
Force,  in  which  the  Army  was  Interested,  was 
that  of  the  U-lOB  hello-oourler  plane.  Its 
report  recommended  that  further  test  and 
evaluation  be  conducted  to  select  an  aircraft 
better  suited  to  perform  the  covmter- 
Insurgency  mission. 

The  AR-I6  Armallte  rifle  Is  still  being 
tested  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Pros- 
pects for  Ite  wider  use  are  favorable. 

Motor  convoys  In  RVN  are  frequenUy  sub- 
jected to  costly  ambushes.  In  some  of  which 
U.S.  advisors  have  been  killed.  These  am- 
bushes are  extremely  short  In  duraUon  and 


characterized  by  murderous  fire  from  VC 
automaUc  weapons.  Countermeasures  are 
being  developed  to  enable  troops  to  survive 
the  withering  fire  of  these  ambushes  and  to 
launch  a  superior  barrage  of  area  fire  In 
return.  New  techniques  for  moving  and  es- 
corting convoys  are  being  explored  and  new 
weapons  systems  are  being  developed. 

Communications  are  often  a  problem  In 
RVN  because  the  terrain  or  atmospheric  con- 
ditions tend  to  limit  the  range  and  perform- 
ance of  standard  radio  sets.  A  new  family 
of  radio  antennas,  which  can  be  fabricated 
locally  and  used  with  the  standard  radio  sets 
already  Issued.  Is  being  developed  to  over- 
come this  problem. 

The  US.  Air  Force  Test  Unit  Is  also  in  the 
process  of  tesUng  a  tactical  air  positioning 
system  (TAPS)  and  a  tactical  air  control 
system  (TACS).  the  results  from  which  are 
still  pending. 

The  ACnv  test  program  so  far  has  been 
concerned  with  four  general  areas  of  opera- 
Uon:  Army  aircraft,  armored  personnel  car- 
riers. Army  engineering  know-how,  and 
Army  communlcaUons  and  electronics 
equipment. 

In  the  field  of  Army  aviation,  there  have 
been  significant  evaluaUons  of  the  operation 
of  armed  helicopters.  Mohawks,  and  the  Cari- 
bous. It  has  been  found  that  these  aircraft 
substantially  enhance  the  operational  capa- 
bilities of  the  ground  forces  and  that  they 
can  survive  In  a  counter-insurgency  environ- 
ment, that  indeed  the  losses  have  been  re- 
markably low  when  measured  against  sorties 
and  hours  flown  or  missions  successfully 
accomplished. 

Perhaps  the  most  InteresUng  test  con- 
ducted to  date  has  been  that  of  the  armed 
helicopter,  along  the  lines  of  the  film  Just 
shown.  ComUSmac  has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions paid  tribute  to  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  Army  and  Marine  hell- 
copter  units,  both  armed  and  transport.  In 
support  of  the  counterinsurgency. 

The  testing  of  the  Mohawk  in  target  ac- 
quisition continues  in  the  southern  part  of 
Vietnam,  following  the  compleUon  of  initial 
tests  In  a  surveillance  role  in  the  north.  The 
tests  have  demonstrated  that  a  limited  nimi- 
ber  of  Mohawk  aircraft,  decentralized  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  division,  are 
compaUble  with  ground  operations  and  that 
this  aircraft  is  well  suited  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  full  range  of  counterin- 
surgency reconnaissance  missions,  excepting 
those  requiring  large  area  coverage. 

Cartbous.  as  used  In  RVN  for  tactical 
transport  of  troops  and  materiel,  have  proved 
to  be  exceptionally  versatile  because  of  their 
capability  to  take  off  and  land  on  short,  un- 
improved runways  without  damaging  them 
At  present  the  Caribous  In  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  are  assigned  to  the  southeast  Asia 
airlift  system  but  so  far  some  of  them  have 
InvartaWy  been  further  allocated  to  the  di- 
rect support  of  the  UB.  senior  corps  ad- 
visers. These  Caribous  are  proving  to  be 
effective  In  both  the  forward  area  transport 
and  centralized  airlift  roles. 

In  the  field  of  armored  personnel  carrier 
uUllaaUon.  both  M-113's  and  M-114's  were 
tested.  M-113's  are  used  In  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam both  for  their  Intended  purposes 
and  in  the  role  of  tanks,  which  Is  feasible  be- 
cause the  Vletcong  lack  armor  and  antitank 
weapons.  However,  numerous  modifications 
have  had  to  be  made  to  transform  the  M-113 
into  a  more  suitable  counterinsurgency  fight- 
ing vehicle.  To  protect  machine  guns 
mounted  on  It.  the  M-113  has  been  modified 
with  a  gun  shield  and  cupola.  The  M-113 
has  performed  weU,  particularly  In  the  flat 
rice  paddles  of  the  Mekong  Delu.  where  Its 
cross-country  mobUlty  was  hampered  only 
by  the  many  canals.  To  overcome  this 
obstacle,  several  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped, among  them  brush  fill,  block  and 
tackle,  capstan  and  anchor,  aluminum  balk 
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bridging,  and  push  bars.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  M-114,  although  present  in  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  has  not  been  employed  near- 
ly so  extensively  as  the  M-113.  As  a  first 
generation  vehicle,  several  changes  will  be 
required  before  it  will  achieve  full  opera- 
tional compatibility  with  the  M-113,  a  third 
generation  vehicle. 

Among  the  most  productive  of  ACTIV's 
evaluations  has  been  the  test  of  UjS.  Army 
engineer  tecmas,  call^  engineer  control  and 
advisory  detachments  (ECAD's).  which  have 
been  Introduced  to  provide  engineering  as- 
sistance and  dlrecUon  for  small  construction 
projects  of  benefit  to  the  rural  population. 
Materials  for  the  KCAO's  projects  were  sup- 
plied by  ACTIV.  USOM,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment at  minimal  cost  and  labor  was  pro- 
vided by  local  civilians.  During  the  120-day 
period  of  the  test.  2  ECAD's  supervised  the 
construction  of  B6  projects  ranging  from 
simple  pigsties  to  a  200-foot  bridge.  It  has 
been  concluded  from  their  activities,  as  well 
as  from  the  activities  of  the  parallel  U.S. 
Navy  Seabee  training  advisory  teams 
(STATS),  that  small,  well-trained  engineer- 
ing teams  can  successfully  Implement  civic 
action  aspects  of  counter-Insurgency  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  area  of  conununlcatlons  and  elec- 
tronics. ACTIV  has  been  engaged  In  confirm- 
ing the  suitability  of  current  communica- 
tions doctrine  and  developing  new  concepts, 
techniques,  and  hardware  for  use  In  coun- 
ter-insurgency operations,  such  as  a  new 
hellbome  command  post  utilizing  the  UH- 
IB  helicopter  equipped  with  additional  ra- 
dio equipment,  a  hellborne  public  address 
set  for  psychological  operations,  a  new  nav- 
igation system  for  Army  helicopters,  and  the 
Introduction  of  high  frequency  single-side- 
band radios  into  Army  aircraft. 

Now.  a  note  about  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
maintenance,  which  plagued  all  Army  per- 
sonnel for  the  first  6  months  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  CH-21'8  Into  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  maintenance  problems 
which  have  arisen  have  been  concerned  es- 
sentially with  defective  rotor  blades,  engines, 
and  control  cables  in  the  CH-21's  and.  more 
recently,  with  drag-struts  and  magneto  as- 
sembly arms  in  the  CV-2B's  and  main 
mast  bearings  In  the  UH-lB's.  These  prob- 
lems have  all  been  solved  so  that,  whereas  a 
year  ago  the  CH-21'8  were  operating  at  about 
60  percent  average  availability  for  about  25 
hours  average  flying  each  per  month,  the 
present  averages  for  all  U5.  Army  aircraft  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  70  percent  and 
50  hours,  with  twice  the  original  numbers  of 
aircraft  now  on  hsnd. 

About  a  year  ago  It  was  discerned  that  all 
programs  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the 
counter- insurgency  would  by  spring  1963  be 
either  completed  or  in  process  definitely  to- 
ward satisfactory  completion.  The  MAAG 
advisory  detachments  had  In  the  preceedlng 
year  expanded  manifold,  had  extended  down 
to  battalion  level,  and  were  being  effective  in 
advising,  persuading,  and  assUtlng  the 
RVNAF  toward  victory.  The  combat  Intel- 
ligence network  was  complete  and  tied  to- 
gether with  adequate  communications. 
Additional  U.S.  aviation  units  and  MAP-pro- 
vlded  armored  personnel  carriers  had  en- 
hanced the  mobility  of  the  RVNAF.  Adequate 
sealift  and  airlift  systems  would  soon  be 
established  and  operating  on  a  combined 
basis  for  the  movements  support  of  opera- 
tions. The  formal  training  of  the  RVNAF 
was  well  undo-way,  oriented  on  such  sub- 
jects as  security,  shooting,  small  unit  tactics, 
and  lessons  learned  from  recent  operations. 
The  program  to  resettle  the  Montagnards  and 
train  them  Into  hamlet  militia,  strike  forces, 
trail  watchers,  and  scout  detachments  were 
In  full  swing.  U.S.  Special  Forces  detach- 
ments  had  been  introduced  in  slgrnlficant 
numbers  and  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  were 


being  developed.  The  CIDO  forces  were  be- 
ing trained.  Modern  batUe  equipment  was 
in  country.  The  strategic  hamlet  program 
had  been  formalized  and  was  beginning  to  be 
put  on  a  planned  basis  with  programed  sup- 
port. It  all  asked  to  be  used  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  beat  the  VC. 

The  national  campaign  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  concert  that  effort.  All  ministries 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  branches  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  NAF,  and  allied 
supporting  agencies  were  cooperatively  and 
coordlnately  to  intensify  their  actions  to 
help  defeat  the  Vletcong.  Significant  prog- 
ress can  now  be  reported. 

The  Intensity  of  operations  meastu-ed  In 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  available  forces 
on  the  average  engaged  In  dally  combat, 
has  been  rising  steadily,  to  the  point  where 
It  Is  now  about  2i^  times  what  It  was  a 
year  ago. 

In  the  last  months  Republic  of  Vietnam 
AF  operations  of  battalion  or  larger  size 
have  at  times  doubled  In  number  over  what 
they  had  been  when  the  NOP  was  initiated 
and  small-unit  actions  have  increased  by  50 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  Vletcong- 
Inltlated  actions  have  remained  essentially 
unchanged  In  nvunbers.  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam-Initiated operations  outnumber  Vlet- 
cong-lnitlated  incidents  about  10  to  1. 

Secret  bases  of  the  Vletcong  which  had 
not  been  entered  by  other  than  the  Vletcong 
In  14  years  have  since  been  reconnoltered. 
Invaded,  and  fought  through  with  signal 
success. 

Vletcong  casualties  have  been  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
NAF.  with  an  overall  favorable  ratio  of  about 
4  to  1  for  killed  In  action  and  3  to  2  overall. 

Losses  of  weapons  have  averaged  close  to 
even  on  both  sides.  While,  admittedly,  the 
weapons  being  lost  to  the  Vletcong  are  better 
quality  than  the  crude  home-made  ones  be- 
ing captured  from  them,  the  loss  of  any 
weapon  by  the  Vletcong  Is  more  nearly  dis- 
astrous to  them  than  Is  the  loss  of  even  a 
fine  weapon  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  NAF 
because  of  the  great  disparity  In  supporting 
logistic  systems. 

Whereas  the  volume  of  Vletcong  anti- 
aircraft fire  seems  to  be  Increasing  and  the 
quality  of  VC  antiaircraft  weapons  may  be 
Improving,  It  Is  still  limited  principally  to 
.30  caliber  rifles  and  only  a  few  machine- 
guns. 

The  Vletcong  are  limited  loglstlcally  for 
food  and  medicines  In  the  highlands  and 
for  weapons  everywhere:  and  they  are  grad- 
iially  losing  the  support  of  the  people  as 
sources  of  funds,  Intelligence,  and  recruits. 

Defectors  from  the  Vletcong  are  sxirrender- 
Ing  themselves  at  a  rate  twice  what  It  was  a 
year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam  AF  desertions  has 
steadily  decreased.  Moreover,  villagers  are 
now  more  readily  disclosing  Information  of 
the  Vletcong  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  AF 
and  the  provincial  administrators. 

The  Chleu  Hoi  program  Is  swelling  with 
returnees  who  wish  to  foreswear  and  repent 
their    misadventures   Into    communism. 

While  Infiltration  of  Vletcong  personnel 
and  material  Is  known  to  take  place,  the 
exact  volume  and  trend  are  still  Imponder- 
ables. Nevertheless,  large  groups  and  quan- 
tities are  not  Involved,  the  infiltration  of 
cadres  is  dropping  significantly,  and  smug- 
gling Is  the  biggest  problem. 

The  strategic  hamlet  program  has  pro- 
gressed from  40  percent  of  hamlets  com- 
pleted and  45  percent  of  population  Included 
as  of  January  1,  1963,  to  a  present  poslUon 
of  about  75  percent  completion  both  as  to 
construction  and  population  Included,  with 
another  about  15  i>ercent  currently  under 
construction.  Although  the  program  will 
soon  be  completed,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  Ix-lng  some  of   the  earlier  hamlet 


construction  and  organization  up  to  more 
recenUy  established  standards. 

Most  significantly  of  all,  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  gained  in  the  year  between  July 
1962  and  July  1963  some  6  percent  In  effective 
control  of  the  rural  population  whereas  the 
Vletcong  during  the  same  period  lost  10  per- 
cent. (The  apparent  discrepancy  of  4  per- 
cent is  a  gain  in  the  neutral  or  undecided 
category,  wherein  the  popxilatlon  have 
switched  at  least  from  being  Vletcong- 
orlented  to  being  neutral.  In  effect  a  fxirther 
gain  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam.) 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  gain  in  area 
control  is  less  si>ectacular,  only  1  percent  In 
the  past  year;  In  fact,  In  a  sense,  It  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  Vletcong  statistical  gain  of  5 
percent  In  the  neutral  or  previously  uncon- 
trolled areas.  In  simple  terms,  this  signifies 
that  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  gained 
In  the  populated  areas — that  Is,  has  won 
people — whereas  the  Vletcong  have  extended 
tbelr  control  over  relatively  \inlnhablted 
areas — that  Is,  has  gained  control  of  empty 
territory. 

The  security  of  road  movement  is  a  cogent 
index  to  gains  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam. Many  roads  which  a  year  ago  were 
death  traps  by  ambush  are  now  traveled  reg- 
ularly by  unescorted  or  lightly  escorted  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  AF  military  convoys. 

The  railroad,  too.  Is  now  more  fully  used. 
Whereas  until  September  1962  all  night 
traffic  had  been  suspended  for  fear  of  attack 
from  ambush,  trains  now  run  24  hours  every 
day. 

There  are  economic  Indicators  also  of 
Government  of  Vietnam  gain  In  the  past 
year;  rice  Is  again  available  for  export  and 
Its  price  Is  stable. 

Finally,  despite  some  recent  distractions 
caused  by  the  Buddhist  and  student  demon- 
straUons  and  the  minors  of  coups,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  of 
Its  public  servants  is  definitely  In  the  vein 
to  solve.  In  this  order  of  priority,  its  domi- 
nant problems  of  communism,  disunity,  and 
tmderdevelopment. 

There  have,  of  ooiirse,  been  costs  for  this 
progress,  some  of  them  serious.  Whereas 
strategic  hamlets  are  being  built  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  only  about  95  per  person  accom- 
modated, there  are  more  than  1,000  Vietna- 
mese casualUes  monthly;  and  U.S.  casus-ltles 
In  p>ersonneI  and  aircraft  have  not  been  in- 
significant: 

For  the  21  months  between  January  1, 1962, 
and  October  15,  1963,  there  were  63  U.S. 
killed,  348  VS.  wounded,  and  5  U.S.  missing; 
and  for  the  9  months  between  January  1968 
and  October  1963,  while  many  U.S.  aircraft 
were  shot  down  or  crashed,  not  all  were  lost. 

Finally,  what  of  the  prospect  for  ultimate 
victory?  In  January  1963,  Admiral  Felt, 
CINCPAC,  predicted  here  In  Washington  that 
the  counterinsurgency  In  RVN  would  be  won 
"within  3  years."  Genu-al  Harkins  Is  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  he  considers  that  a  "reallsUc 
target  date"  but  "believes  we  can  do  even 
better."  More  recently.  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Taylor  reported  to  President 
Kennedy  "their  Judgment  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  (In  the  re- 
public of  Vietnam)  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965."  General  Don,  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Joint  General  Staff  of  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces,  declared  Just  2  weeks  ago  that 
victory  win  be  achieved  In  the  war  against 
the  Vletcong  in  1964.  These  stand  as  the 
authoritative  predictions. 

The  remaining  battles  will  be  fought  moat 
savagely  In  the  delta,  the  traditional  stnxig- 
hold  of  the  Vletcong,  where  they  are  most 
numerous  and  deeply  entrenched,  where  stra- 
tegic hamlets  are  the  most  difficult  to  build 
and  the  program  for  building  them  got  off  to 
a  late  and  sporadic  start,  and  where  counter- 
insurgency  operations  are  the  most  strenuous 
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and  the  death  throee  of  the  Vletcong  will  be 
most  Tlolent.  It  is  there  that  the  totx^hest 
fighting  and  the  flwtMat  Vletoong  raaetlona 
are  stlU  In  proepect  before  final  Tlctory  will  be 
wtm. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  bef (Mre  the 


Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  luxm  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  No- 
vember 7,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  oonflrmed  by 
the  Senate  November  6  (legislative  day 
of  October  22).  1963: 

DsPAmnicxitT  of  Statk  ^ 

Douglas  Henderson,  of  Massachuaetts.  a 
Foreign  Service  ofiicer  of  claaa  2,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America  to  BoUvU. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  CoDtinaes  Ktc- 
9k4  of  Profrets  aad  Service  b  West 
Vrgima— MiircaBtowa  (W.  Va.)— 
Dominion-Newt  Commends  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Main  Line  Between 
Qarksbvf  and  Parkertborf — Presi- 
dent Jervis  Lanf  don,  and  Many  West 
Vvfiuans  Have  Made  NoUble  Contri- 
bntions  to  Transportatioc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WS8T    TIKGUnA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  6. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
1838  the  Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Railroad  be- 
gan construction  of  the  first  railroad 
tracks  in  West  Virginia,  building  west- 
ward from  Harpers  Perry.  In  the  cen- 
tury and  a  qiuuter  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road has  provided  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  of  West  Virginia, 
and  to  the  well-being  of  Its  citizens. 

Among  the  responsible  individuals  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  B.  k  O.'s 
success  in  the  Mountain  State  were 
Charles  W.  Van  Horn,  of  Lost  Creek. 
W.  Va..  who  was  vice  president  in  charge 
oi  operations  for  many  years.  Another 
leader  was  the  former  Governor  of  our 
State,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Comwell,  of 
Romney,  who  for  scone  time  acted  as 
general  counsel  of  the  line. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Cliarles  R.  Van 
Horn,  the  son  of  Mr.  Van  Horn.  Is  now 
Washington  representative  for  Govern- 
ment affairs  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

And,  the  concern  for  progress  and 
service  which  was  so  evident  In  frontier 
days  has  not  diminished  with  the  years, 
but  continues  to  expand  and  to  bring 
forth  achievement  and  benefit.  A  nota- 
ble example  of  growth  is  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  Important  main  line  Improve- 
ments In  the  B.  &  O.  system  between 
Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

This  improved  line  will  provide  a  dii«ct 
route  for  major  freight  shipments  to  the 
Southwest,  through  the  St.  Louis  gate- 
way, and  correspondingly  improved  serv- 
ice to  the  businessmen  and  citizens  of  the 
Mountain  State. 

It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to 
correspond  with  the  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Railroad.  Mr.  Jervls 
Langdon,  Jr..  congratulating  his  efficient 


organization  on  recent  additions  and  im- 
provements. I  likewise  pointed  out  the 
immeasurable  benefit  which  has  come  to 
West  Virginia  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
enterprise  and  dependability  of  the 
B.  fcO. 

I  request  that  this  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo. 

Mr.  President,  the  experienced  and 
respected  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion-News. 
Walter  L.  Hart,  commented  meaning- 
fully on  the  contributions  of  the  Balti- 
more Si  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  develop- 
ment in  oxir  State.  In  his  October  31  edi- 
torial, "B.  Si  O.  Deserves  Otu-  Applause." 
Editor  Hart  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  new  main  line  improvements.  Fur- 
ther, he  states  that — 

We  m  West  Virginia  salute  the  railroad 
and  hope,  under  Its  new  management.  It 
continues  to  make  progressive  moves  de- 
signed to  Increase  Its  service  to  the  shippers 
of  the  world  and  in  doing  so  become  more 
valuable  to  all  the  areas  it  serves,  including 
our  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  request  that  Mr.  Hart's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

OCTOBZB  29,  1963. 
Mr.  Jnvis  Lamgoon.  Jr., 

President,  Baltimore   A   Ohio  Railroad  Co.. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.: 

Sincerely  regret  Senate  business  here  pre- 
vents my  participation  in  your  program- 
(Unex  today.  Your  company  has  contributed 
much  to  the  economic  development  of  Weet 
Virginia  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
that  in  this  centennial  year  the  old  B.  tt  O. 
la  the  new  B.  *  O.  as  it  meets  Its  responslbU- 
Itles  for  Improved  transportation  vital  to  the 
movement  of  ooal  and  other  traffic  across  our 
State  and  throughout  an  Important  i>art  of 
the  country.  Congratulations  and  pl« 
convey  my  greetings  to  all  in  attendance. 
Jennings  Randolph, 

UJS.  Senator. 

The  BALTiMoaz  &  Ohio  BAZutoao  Co., 

Baltimore.  Md..  October  30. 1»€3. 
Hon.  jDfNiNOs  Randolph, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  tboughtfulness  in  sending  the  tele- 
gram to  me  at  Parkersburg  yesterday.  It 
arrived  at  the  end  of  a  luncheon  we  held 
on  the  special  train  which  had  come  over 
from  Clarksburg  diiring  the  morning. 

The  project.  I  am  sure,  will  be  a  great 
success  and  I  look  forward  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  B.  &  O.  traffic  not  only  through 
northern  West  Virginia  but  to  and  from  our 
stations  in  that  great  State. 
Sincerely. 

JxKvis  Langdon,  Jr.. 

President. 


B.  &  O.  DESEavzs  Ou«  Afplauss 

We  Join  with  all  progressive  West  Vir- 
ginians in  congratulating  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  for  its  great  main  line  Im- 
provement between  Clarksburg  and  Parkers- 
burg. 

The  prosperity — or  lack  of  it — of  this  Im- 
portant railroad  is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
West  Virginian  because  the  B.  &  O.  is  a 
major  taxpayer  and  in  its  continued  prog- 
ress all  of  us  have  a  real  stake. 

This  main  line  improvement  makes  It 
possible  to  haul  all  major  freight  items 
on  the  most  direct  route  to  the  great  South- 
west through  the  St.  Louis  gateway.  This 
is  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  railroad. 

Adding  this  to  the  forward  look  the  rail- 
road has  adopted  in  pioneering  on  unit  coal 
freight  trains  and  other  projects  designed  to 
make  the  railroad  a  better  facility  for  iU 
ciistomers  and  therefore  a  more  profitable 
enterprise  certainly  is  most  desirable  from 
all  standpoints. 

We  in  West  Virginia  salute  the  railroad 
and  hope  under  its  new  management  it  con- 
tinues to  make  progressive  moves  designed  to 
increase  its  service  to  the  shippers  of  the 
world  and  in  doing  so  become  more  valuable 
to  all  the  areas  It  serves  including  our  own 
Bute  of  West  Virginia. 


Tbe  Vast  Amount  of  Money  Gambled 
Every  Year  b  the  24  SUtes  That  Have 
Parimntnel  Betthif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP  new  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  6, 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months,  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress the  vast  amounts  of  money  gam- 
bled, legally  and  illegally,  every  year  in 
each  of  the  24  States  that  have  parl- 
mutuel  betting. 

I  have  discussed  in  a  series  of  24  state- 
ments inserted  in  the  Congressional 
RECoai).  the  panorama  of  gambling  and 
crime  in  these  States  and  how  we  have, 
because  of  our  stubborn  refusal  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  bold  print  of  common- 
sense,  turned  this  Nation  into  a  gam- 
blers' paradise. 

We  have.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the 
hjrpocrites  and  the  bluenose  moralists, 
helped  the  underworld  crime  syndicates 
to  fatten  themselves  frtMn  untapped 
gambling  revenues  and  allowed  them  to 
expand  their  illicit  activl  Ues  Into  a  na- 
tionwide web  of  dirt.    We  have  permitted 
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gambling  in  the  United  States  to  grow 
into  a  gigantic  tax-free  $100  billion  a 
year  monopoly  which  has  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support,  unchained  and 
uncontrolled,  every  filthy  ramification  of 
underworld  activity. 

We  have,  by  permitting  this  tax-free 
business  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
crime  syndicates,  heavily  subsidized  the 
forces  of  organized  crime  which,  in  turn, 
has  corrupted  the  processes  of  law  en- 
forcement and  government. 

We  have  paid  and  will  continue  to  pay 
a  steep  price  for  the  foolishness  and 
blindness  of  those  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nize and  control  the  natural  humeui  urge 
to  gamble.  We  have  made  America  the 
playground  of  crime  syndicate  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  dififlcult  for  our 
hard-pressed  taxpayers  to  understand 
our  Government's  sanctimonious  atti- 
tude about  gambling  when  we  know  that 
gambling  is  a  $100  billion  a  year  indus- 
try which  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
to  the  underworld.    Our  entire  ostrich- 


like attitude  is  beyond  himian  compre- 
hension. 

Only  a  Government-run  lottery  can 
legally  satisfy  the  American  thirst  to 
gamble — only  a  Government-operated 
lottery  can  shut  off  this  tremendous  flow 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  underworld 
mob — only  Ck>vernment  regulation  and 
control  of  gambling  through  a  national 
lottery  can  cut  into  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars now  siphoned  off  by  the  crime 
syndicates. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
change our  rose -colored  glasses  of  wish- 
ful thinking  for  the  more  accurate  lenses 
of  financial  and  social  reality.  Just  as 
repeal  of  prohibition  brought  an  end 
to  the  bootleg  era  and  tremendous  new 
revenues  to  our  Treasury,  so  would  the 
end  of  hypocrisy  in  our  treatment  of 
gambling  strike  a  lethal  blow  at  orga- 
nized gambling  and  pump  a  substantial 
part  of  these  moneys  into  our  Govern- 
ment coffers. 

In  1962  24  States,  listed  below,  enjoyed 
a  total  parimutuel  turnover  of  $3.7  bil- 


lion which  brought  Into  State  treasuries 
legally,  over  $288  million.  According  to 
the  testimony  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, 16  V^  times  as  much  money  Is 
wagered  off  the  racetracks  on  horses  as 
is  bet  on  the  tracks.  The  total  national 
offtrack  betting  turnover  allocated  to 
these  24  States  is  estimated  at  over  $28  ^^ 
billion.  This,  according  to  the  McClellan 
hearings,  represents  only  42  percent  of 
the  total  illegal  gambling  in  these  States. 
It  can  be  estimated  therefore,  that  the 
total  illegal  gambling  in  all  24  States  ap- 
proaches about  $60  billion.  Out  of  these 
funds,  almost  $6  billion — 10  percent  of 
the  total  turnover — goes  right  into  the 
filthy  pockets  of  the  gambling  crime  syn- 
dicates. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  the  forces  of  organized 
crime?  How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  keep  the  crime  syndicates  fat  and 
happy?  How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  make  America  the  gam- 
blers' paradise?  VThat  are  we  waiting 
for? 


Tabulation  on  ga 

mbling  in  S4  States 

State 

Parimutuel 
turnover,  1962 

Estimate 

off-track 

l>ettinf: 

in  1962 

nief»l 
gambling; 
estimate 

10  percent 
profit  to 

crime 
syndicate 

State 

Parimutuel 
turnover,  1962 

Estimate 

off-track 

betting 

in  1062 

Dle*»l 
gambling 
estimate 

10  percent 
profit  to 

crime 
syndicate 



$21,454,342 

24.112.050 

522.046.261 

16.013.019 

97.666.216 

157.796,3S8 

342,  620.  765 

57.  tf20.  .V(7 

4.^57.', -223 

15. 332.  728 

160, 674. 147 

109.499.421 

120,721.673 

Mimoni 

$360 

495 

4,360 

490 

126 

1.375 

2.796 

845 

905 

295 

860 

1.425 

2,190 

Millioni 

$750 

1.000 

9.000 

1,000 

250 
3.000 
S,600 
2.000 
2,000 

600 
2.000 
3.000 
5.000 

Million* 
$75 
100 
900 
100 

25 
300 
660 
200 
200 

60 
200 
300 
500 

14.  Nebraska 

$41,626,636 
81,659.975 

324,105,214 

36,693.249 

1,127,023.764 

138,349,642 
ll,Se0,370 
95,028,850 
4,400.022 
27,068,602 
90,680,481 

Million* 

$390 

170 

1,680 

290 

4.650 

2.695 

405 

235 

175 

790 

620 

Million* 
$800 

350 
3,600 

600 

10,000 

6.000 

1,000 

500 

360 
1,500 
1,100 

Million* 
$80 

2   Arkansas    .  ...... 

15.  New  Hampshire 

35 

3   California        .... 

16.  New  Jersey    . 

260 

4.  Colorado 

17.  New  Mexico 

60 

5.  Delaware 

18.  New  York 

1,000 
500 

6.  Florida 

19.  Ohio 

7.  Illinois 

"1 

20.  Oregon 

100 

8.  Kentucky . 

21.  Rhode  Island 

60 

9    T./>pi<iiAnA         ..    . 



22.  South  Dakota 

35 

10.  Maine 

23.  Washington 

160 

11.  Maryland . J 

24.  West  Virginia 

110 

12.  Massachusetts j^ 

13.  Michiean               J,  .      - 

Total 

3, 660, 463, 825 

28.625 

69,900 

6,000 

Hawau  Suf  ar  Workers  Still  Best  Paid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  BtATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  6, 1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  floor  last  Thurs- 
day, In  speaking  against  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78,  the  Mexican  Brcu;ero 
Importation  Act.  I  mentioned  the  high 
wages  which  sugar  workers  in  Hawaii 
receive.  According  to  comparative  fig- 
ures for  1962  recently  released  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Hawaii's 
sugar  workers  are  still  the  highest  paid 
sugar  workers  in  the  world.  Workers  in 
Florida,  the  next  highest  paid,  receive 
only  half  as  much. 

Hawaii's  field  hands  last  year  received 
an  average  of  $21.89  a  day,  including 
$16.02  in  cash  wages  and  $5.87  fringe 
benefits. 

Cash  wages  in  other  domestic  sugar 
areas  ranged  from  $4.80  per  day  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  $9.48  per  day  in  Florida,  where 
workers  also  receive  a  maximum  of  $1.52 
per  day  in  fringe  benefits. 

Hawaii  also  led  in  sugar  yield  per  acre, 
getting  more  than  three  t^es  as  much 
sugar  per  acre  of  cane  as  Florida,  the 
next  most  productive. 


Hawaii's  sugar  crop  is  a  2-year  crop 
while  others  are  1-year  crops  but,  even 
if  cut  in  half,  Hawaii's  yields  outstrip  all 
others,  the  statistics  showed. 

The  average  daily  earnings  Including 
both  cash  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
based  on  an  8-hour  day  wete  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hawaii,  $21.89;  Florida,  $11;  the  sugar- 
beet  areas,  $10.80;  Louisiana,  $8.19.  and 
Puerto  Rico,  $6.32. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  while  our  sugar  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  in  the  world,  we  are  still 
capable  of  maintaining  a  competitive  po- 
sition in  the  sugar  market. 


Hongarian  Revolt  u  1956  (Seventb 
Aaniversary) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   IfEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  6, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  &fr.  Speaker.  In  late  Oc- 
tober of  1956,  the  Hungarian  people  tried 
to  shake  off  the  inflexible  Soviet  tyranny 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Kremlin. 
They  rebelled  against  their  oppressors. 


rose  In  mass  revolt  throughout  the 
country,  and,  judged  by  their  Initial  suc- 
cess, they  seemed  on  their  way  of  re- 
gaining their  freedom.  The  Soviet 
garrisons  in  the  country,  even  where 
they  were  of  considerable  size,  surren- 
dered to  the  rising  forces  of  revolt,  and 
new  democratic  leaders  at  once  over- 
threw the  Communist  government  in 
Budapest.  For  more  than  a  week  free- 
dom reigned  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  this  hasty  turn  of  events  favoring 
freedom  and  independence.  Himgarlans 
expected  quick  and  effective  aid  from  the 
West.  If  this  were  not  forthcoming, 
they  feared  that  their  own  efforts  would 
be  doomed  to  failure  against  any  serious 
Soviet  effort  to  take  over  Hungary  once 
more.  This  Is  exactly  what  happened. 
Most  unfortunately,  Hungary  did  not 
get  the  expected  Western  aid;  Soviet 
forces  were  regrouped,  and  within  a  wee* 
most  of  the  country  was  in  the  firm  grip 
of  the  Red  Army.  By  November  3,  Com- 
munists were  back  in  power  in  Budapest, 
and  then  they  began  Uieir  horrors  of  op- 
pression, persecution,  and  terror. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
and  helpless  people  were  victims  of  the 
biggest  postwar  terror  perpetrated  by  the 
Kremlin.  Once  again  the  Hungarians 
were  subdued  and  cruelly  held  down,  and 
all  freed(Hn  seemed  vanished  frcHn  Hun- 
gary. They  paid  heavily  for  their  coura- 
geous and  righteous  deed  of  late  October 
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1956,  tmd  to  this  day  they  are  being  pun- 
ished for  their  effort  to  free  themselves 
from  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Today.  In  obrorvlng  the  sad  anniver- 
sary of  Communist  terror  In  Hungary, 
we  honor  the  memory  of  those  brave 
Hungarians  who,  In  defiance  of  ruthless 
communism,  fought  and  died  for  Hun- 
gary's cause— freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 


November  6 


Trilmtet  to  Seaator  Tarboroof  h 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  imrifxsoTA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  8. 1983 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently In  the  great  State  of  Texas  one 
of  our  esteemed  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 
Ralph  Yarborough.  received  an  out- 
standing testimonial,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  an  outpouring  of  Texas  support 
and  friendship,  but  In  the  form  of  strong 
endorsements  for  his  reelection  from  a 
number  of  distinguished  Americans. 

The  I>resldent  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  on  film  to  the  October  19 
testimonial  dinner  for  Senator  Yar- 
BOROT7GR,  whlch  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Postmaster  General.  John  A. 
Gronouskl.  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  dinner  and  his  message  to 
those  congregated  in  Senator  Yar- 
BORouGH's  honor  was  a  heartening  and 
encouraging  one. 

Among  other  vivid  statements  in  sup- 
port of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
was  a  salute  to  Senator  Yarborough  by 
Texas  most  distingiiished  man  of  letters, 
J.  Frank  Dobie. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every 
friend  and  admirer  of  Senator  Ya«- 
BORoucH — and  his  friends  are  legion — 
will  rejoice  In  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  President,  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  by  Mr.  Doble.  They  are  t3T)ical 
of  the  feeling  that  is  widely  shared  here 
in  the  Senate  for  this  warm,  good  man, 
whom  we  confidently  expect  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  next  year  with  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  from 
his  fellow  Texans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Coif- 
GRBS8IONAL  RxccRo  the  tcxt  of  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  friends  of  Ralph  Yarbor- 
O0GH  at  Austin,  Tex..  October  19,  1963; 
the  remarks  of  Postmaster  General 
John  A.  Oronouski  on  that  same  date; 
aixi  the  text,  "Salute  to  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborovgh"  by  J.  Prank  Dobie  of 
Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 
Tkxt  of  P«xsn>DfT  JoHM  F.  Kkknxdt's  14m 

SAG«  OK  Fna«  to  thi  Fmxnds  of  Ralph 

YASaOBOUCB'S     Statkwiob     Txzas     SALim. 

Austin.  Tex..  OcroBsa  Id,  1063 
I  am  deUghted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  all  of  you  In  paying  tribute  to  our 


motual  frtend  Ralph  TABaoaoirGH,  tbe  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas.  Ralph 
TAKBoaonoH  speaks  for  Texas  Ln  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  he  also  speaks  for  our  Nation, 
and  tie  speaiu  for  progress  for  our  people. 

I  could  talk  about  some  of  the  things  that 
Ralph  Yaxbokouch  has  done,  about  his  work 
In  education,  education  for  all  Americans, 
for  veterans,  for  hospital  care  under  social 
security,  for  an  Income  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
our  economy  and  provide  Jobs  for  our  peo- 
ple, for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  a  step 
"  toward  peace  for  human  liberties,  for  the 
goals  that  bind  DemocraU  together  in  this 
State  and  all  over  the  Union. 

But  I  shall  mention  two  Items  which  you 
might  remember. 

The  first  U  my  recoUectlon  of  September 
1961  when  Hurricane  Carla  struck  Texas. 
Before  the  tidal  waves  receded  Ralph  Ya«- 
BOKomiH  was  at  the  door  of  the  White  House; 
before  the  winds  died  down,  he  was  walking 
in  the  debris  of  the  battered  cities  and  towns 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas,  asking,  "What  can 
I  do  to  help?" 

Second,  I  remember  his  fight  for  the  bill 
to  establish  a  national  seashore  recreational 
area  on  Padre  Island.  It's  a  shocking  fact 
that  this  Nation,  this  great  country  of  o\m 
with  over  60.000  miles  of  seashore,  has  only 
a  few  hundred  mUes  of  shoreline  actually 
available  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  use  of 
most  of  our  people— for  the  general  public. 
That's  why  I  took  such  pleasure  on  Septem- 
ber 38  of  last  year  in  signing  into  law  the 
bill  establishing  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  Park,  and  I  took  pleasure,  also.  In 
handing  one  of  the  pens  to  Ralph 
Yaxborouch. 

My  feUow  Democrats,  this  Is  a  time  when 
all  of  us  who  believe  in  government  for  the 
people,  who  believe  In  progress  for  our  coun- 
try, who  believe  in  a  fair  chance  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  who  believe  in  the  growth  of 
Texas,  who  believe  In  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  who  believe  in  a  strong  United 
States  as  a  great  bulwark  for  freedom,  who 
believe  In  a  United  States  which  is  second  to 
none  In  space,  on  the  sea.  on  the  land,  a 
United  SUtee  which  stands  for  progress— aU 
of  those — I  think  Ralph  YAasoaoucH  stands 
with  them. 

And   It's   a  pleasure  to  salute  all  of  you 
who  are  working  with  Ralph  Yarboxottoh  to 
make  a  better  State  and  s  better  country 
Thank  you. 


Abdrxsb  bt  Johk  a.  Oronouski,  Postmabt^ 
Qenxral,  at  the  Appkeciation  Diknxb  ¥om 
SxMATOB  Ralph  W.  Yaxbokough,  Austin 
Tex.,  Octobxb   19.  1963 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  so  many  fellow 
Democrats  at  this  great  salute  to  my  friend, 
Ralph  Yarborough. 

Even  though  I  am  still  new  In  my  job 
M  Postmaster  General,  and  have  a  lot  to 
learn  and  do  In  Washington.  I  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  this  testimonial  to  Ralph.  I 
have  known  and  admired  Senator  Yarbox- 
ouGH's  work  for  a  long  time.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough is  a  big  man  in  a  typically  Texas 
way — dynamic.  c*nerous.  a  tireless  worker, 
and  tenacious  fighter  for  his  constituents! 

Oiir  country  is  fntunate  in  having  great 
Texans  in  Washington  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  ovu-  NaUon.  Vice  President  John- 
son has  been  a  magnificent  ambassador  of 
good  will  to  the  many  nations  in  which  he 
has  traveled  all  over  the  world.  At  home, 
he  has  provided  dynamic  leadership  In  the 
Nation's  space  effort.  And  under  his  guid- 
ance as  Chairman  of  the  President's  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportxmities, 
enormotis  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  himian  rights. 

The  British  philosopher,  Edmund  Burke, 
In  a  classic  statement  on  the  functioning  of 
a  representative  of  the  people  in  a  democracy, 
•aid:  "It  oxight  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representaUve  to  Uve  in  the 
strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence. 


and    the   most    unreserved   communication 
with  his  constituents." 

That  describes  Ralph  TASBoaoucH.  I 
doubt  there  is  any  man  in  Congress  who 
maintains  a  closer  commimicatlon  with  his 
constituents  and  who  gives  their  business 
more  undivided  attenUon.  Even  after  the 
busiest  weeks  of  Senate  work,  he  is  back 
down  here  in  Texas  on  weekends  talking 
to  people,  listening  to  their  views,  and  find- 
ing out  their  problems. 

Ralph  has  lost  none  of  the  interest  in  the 
underdog,  or  In  the  needs  of  the  economically 
or  socially  disadvantaged,  which  he  demon- 
strated in  his  years  as  a  teacher,  lawyer,  and 
Judge.  He  U  never  too  busy  to  give  his  time 
and  attention  to  an  Individual's  problems. 

Ralph  makes  up  his  own  mind.  He  has 
never  been  swerved  by  pressures  or  special 
interests,  once  he  has  concluded  what  Is 
best  for  Texas.  He  has.  however,  never  been 
narrow  or  parochial  In  hU  InterosU.  He  has 
judged  each  Issue  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
Nation's  welfare. 

Ralph  has  been  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
vigorous  fighters  for  progressive  legislation 
and  a  steadfast  supporter  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's programs. 

I  know  of  Ralph's  excellent  work  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  postal  service  through 
hU  position  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  He  has  worked  hard  for 
legislation  to  attract  the  most  highly  qual- 
ified workers  to  the  Federal  Government. 
He  has  also  worked  for  Federal  pay  scales 
more  in  Une  with  those  paid  in  private  in- 
diistry  and  to  Unprove  the  Federal  employees 
retirement  program. 

It  would  take  all  evening  to  mention  the 
many  significant  contributions  Ralph  has 
made  during  hU  service  In  the  Senate.  I 
shall  menUon  only  a  few  of  the  most  Im- 
portant. He  was  author  and  chief  propo- 
nent of  the  law  which  created  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  Area.  He  was  coauthor 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  which  has  expanded  the  educaUonal 
opportunities  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans. 

Ralph  was  also  one  of  the  leading  sponsors 
of  the  recMiUy  enacted  Medical  EducaUon 
Act,  which  provides  funds  for  medical  and 
dental  school  construction  and  loans  to  med- 
ical and  dental  students. 

He  has  been  a  leader  In  the  Senate  on 
veterans'  affairs.  Some  16  laws  bearing  his 
name  have  been  enacted  in  behalf  of  vet- 
erans. He  has  been  a  legUlatlve  leader  In 
programs  for  eoU  and  water  conservation 
rural  electrification  loans,  and  agricultural 
research. 

Obviously.  Senator  Yarborough  is  a  man 
who  is  doing  things,  and  who  is  accomplish- 
ing things.  He  has  not  let  the  complex  and 
often  baffling  problems  tliat  face  us  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  20th  century  dismay  him 
He  Is  giving  Texas  hard  work  and  solutions 
not  slogans  and  ballyhoo. 

This  is  in  the  great  tradiUon  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  We  Democrats  belong  to  the 
oldest  poUUcal  party  In  the  world.  I  think 
that  our  party  has  lasted  so  long,  and  U  filled 
with  strength  and  vitality  today,  precisely 
because  iU  poUtlcal  phUosophy  has  always 
been  to  look  forward.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote:  "I  like  the  dreams  of  the  future  better 
than  the  history  of  the  past." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  that 
throughout  our  hUtory  the  two  poUtlcal 
parties  have  always  been  divided  into  a  party 
of  hope  and  into  a  party  of  memory. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  been 
the  party  of  hope.  Today  It  Is  stUl  the  party 
of  men  like  Ralph  Yarborough,  who  have 
confidence  in  the  future.  People  who  appre- 
ciate the  rapid  pace  of  events  in  the  modem 
world,  who  recaiM  the  need  for  strong,  af- 
llrmatlTe.  tmaginattre  action,  still  look  to  the 
Democratic  Party  for  leadership.  And  they 
have  good  reasons.  They  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. 
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President  Kennedy  promiaad  to  get  this 
country  moving  again.  He  is  making  it  move 
again.  When  this  administration  came  into 
office,  the  Nation's  spirit  and  economy  were 
both  sagging.    Today  they  are  revitalized. 

We  are  in  the  S2d  month  of  economic  ex- 
pansion, one  of  the  longest  sustained  peace- 
time booms  in  our  history.  Employment 
now  exceeds  70  million  people.  The  Nation's 
Income  and  output  are  both  at  an  all-time 
high.  For  the  first  tlrfte  in  our  history,  the 
average  wage  of  factory  workers  now  exceeds 
•100  a  week.  Inflation  has  been  held  in 
check,  so  that  larger  pay  envelopes  represent 
a  real  increase  in  purchasing  power. 

These  achievements  have  not  come  about 
easily.  As  you  know,  there  are  powerful  men 
and  Interests  In  this  country  who  always 
reject  social  progress,  who  reject  every  pro- 
F>o6al  directed  at  the  general  welfare,  who 
stand  ready  to  fight  any  new  gains  for  the 
average  working  American  and  his  family. 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  familiar  arguments: 

"1.  It  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise, 
since  public  coverage  would  remove  the  en- 
terprise and  competition  of  Individuals; 

"a.  If  public  funds  are  utilized,  political 
bureaucracy  will  be  rampant; 

"3.  A  scheme  of  universal  tax-supported 
coverage  at  the  expense  of  the  state  is 
socialism; 

"4.  Universal  tax-supported  coverage  will 
destroy  initiative  and  ambition,  and  there 
will  thus  be  a  premium  for  comparative  idle- 
ness, to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
laborious  and  conscientious." 

Are  these  arguments  that  were  used  against 
social  security  In  1936?  Are  these  argvunents 
that  were  xised  against  medicare  or  against 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  1963?  They 
might  have  been.  They  sound  familiar.  But 
In  actuality,  all  of  these  statements  were 
made  132  years  ago  by  opponents  of  tax- 
supported  public  schools.  They  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  NaUonal  Gazette  in  1830. 

Unemployment  relief,  wage  and  hour  laws, 
the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  were  originally  met  by  the  same  hoa- 
tllity.  the  same  false  slogans,  the  same 
specious  arguments  that  are  being  employed 
against  President  Kennedy's  progressive  pro- 
grams today. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's dramatic  accompUshments  here  in  the 
past  2\i  years: 

The  minimum  wage  was  raised  to  IliiS  an 
hour  and  the  minimum  wage  law  extended 
to  cover  3Vi  million  additional  workers.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  1938  that  new  work- 
ers came  under  the  protection  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

The  social  security  system  was  improved 
with  Increased  minimum  benefits,  broad- 
ened coverage,  and  the  optional  retirement 
age  for  men  set  at  63. 

Unemployment  benefits  were  extended  for 
2.8  million  workers  who  had  exhausted  their 
regular  benefits. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961.  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far  reaching  housing  program 
In  congressional  history,  was  passed.  It  pro- 
vides major  expansion  of  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  aid  to  local  mass  transit,  and 
larger  low-interest  loans  to  stimulate  home 
Improvements. 

The  1961  omnibus  farm  bill  expanded  the 
use  of  marketing  orders,  extended  the  school 
milk  program,  increased  food  for  peace,  and 
provided  the  first  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams since  World  War  n. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  AdnUnlstratlon 
was  created  to  help  bring  new  Industries  and 
new  Jobs  to  depressed  areas.  The  ARA  Is  now 
working  in  l.oioO  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
has  already  made  85,000  Jobs  possible. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  was  pauBsed  to  retrain  men  and  women 
whose  skills  have  become  obsolete  through 
automation.  Since  last  August,  more  than 
1.800  training  projects  for  66,000  unemployed 
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or  underemployed  workers  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  $900  million  accelerated  Public  Works 
Act,  which  will  provide  Jobs  to  half  a  million 
Americans. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  measures 
to  provide  Jobs  and  stimulate  the  economy, 
the  gross  national  product  has  grown  at  an 
average  rate  of  6.5  percent  under  President 
Kennedy  as  opposed  to  a  rate  of  2.1  percent 
under  the  former  administration.  In  the  last 
2<^  years  gross  national  product  has  gone  up 
nearly  $80  billion.  Industrial  production  is 
up  18  percent.  Total  personal  income  is  up 
$50  billion.    Labor  Income  Is  up  $38  billion. 

Despite  these  remarkable  achievements, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  economy's 
performance  still  does  not  measure  up  to  its 
full  potential. 

Right  now,  some  $30  billion  of  annual  pro- 
duction potential  is  going  unused.  Ten  per- 
cent of  our  industrial  plant  capacity  lies 
idle.  Although  most  of  us  are  p>roeperous, 
almost  4  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  were 
unable  to  find  work  in  August — 5.5  percent 
of  the  entire  work  force. 

A  disturbingly  high  portion  of  these  unem- 
ployed are  teenagers.  The  postwar  war-baby 
boom  Is  now  coming  of  age.  During  the  mld- 
Blxtles,  the  labor  force  will  have  to  absorb 
nearly  3  million  young  people  each  year,  a 
million  more  each  year  than  in  the  midflftles. 

The  direct  costs  of  unemployment  last 
year — including  such  things  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  railroad  insurance,  employ- 
ment services,  and  the  like — have  been  put 
at  $4.7  billion.  Its  indirect  costs  were  equal- 
ly high.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  y6u  that 
the  terrible  human  cost  In  tragedy  and  trav- 
ail, in  drained  morale  and  broken  spirits  is 
the  highest  cost  of  all;  a  cost  that  cannot 
be  calculated. 

President  Kennedy's  tax  bill,  which  calls 
for  both  an  $11  btlUon  cut  in  taxes  and  tax 
reform,  is  designed  to  help  end  this  terrible 
h\unan  idleness  and  material  waste.  Its 
piu-pose  is  to  bolster  the  economy  and  stim- 
ulate employment.  It  will  benefit  every  fam- 
ily and  aid  every  conununlty  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation.  I  iirge  you  to  give  it 
your  fullest  support. 

The  brilliant  advances  made  In  the  past 
2«/i,  years  have  not  been  restricted  to  eco- 
nomic gains.  We  have  recaptured  the  initi- 
ative in  international  events.  Concrete  for- 
ward steps  have  been  taken  in  the  difficult 
road  to  an  honorable.  Just,  and  sound  peace. 

In  recent  weeks  two  important  agreements 
have  been  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  Is  the  so-called  "hot  line,"  a  direct  line 
between  the  Kremlin  and  the  White  House 
to  be  used  in  emergency  situations.  This 
is  an  important  device  to  prevent  miscalcu- 
lation or  fateful  misunderstanding  in  a  fast 
moving  or  dangerous  situation,  such  as  last 
year's  Cuba  crisis. 

The  second  is.  of  course,  the  test  ban 
treaty,  which  bars  nuclear  tests  in  the  air, 
in  space  and  on  the  water.  It  has  been 
hailed  all  over  the  wcM'ld  as  a  historic  step 
in  lessening  tensions  and  in  preserving  hu- 
manity from  the  unknown  dangers  of  nuclear 
fallout.  It  has  provided  an  opportxinity  and 
pause  during  which,  in  President  Kennedy's 
words,  "both  sides  can  now  gain  new  con- 
fidence and  experience  In  concrete  collabo- 
rations for  peace." 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  while 
we  vrlll  continue  to  take  every  step  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  hostility,  we  will  at  all 
times  maintain  our  guard.  In  Cuba  last 
year,  the  President  demonstrated  that  he 
can  stand  up  to  any  Soviet  threat  or  bluff 
and  that  we  shall  tolerate  no  Interference 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  Nation. 

In  all  these  matters  the  President  has  had 
Ralph  Yarborough's  unswerving  support. 
Ralph  was  an  influential  supporter  of  the 
niiclear  test  ban.  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  the  food-for-peace  program.  He 
was  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  Peace  Corps,  ooe 


of  the  most  sensational  successes  of  this 
administration.  The  Peace  Corps  will  have 
lO/XX)  volunteers  working  in  87  countries 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  world,  and 
brought  the  image  of  American  idealism  to 
the  newly  emerging  nations. 

Among  the  superb  achievements  of  the 
last  2 1^  years,  none  has  been  more  impelling 
than  the  Amo^ican  feats  of  space  exploration. 
During  this  time  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  ^>ace  Administration  has  launched 
rrore  than  80  space  vehicles.  They  have  in- 
cluded not  only  the  dramatic  manned-or- 
bital space  flights,  but  weather  and  com- 
munications satellites  and  deep  space  probes, 
that  have  brought  with  them  Invaluable 
scientific  discoveries  and  data.  As  a  result 
of  better  quality  control  measures  and  ex- 
perience, the  success  factor  in  launching 
has  increased  sixfold  since  1960.  The 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  initi- 
ated by  this  administration  to  achieve  an 
early  manned-lunar  landing,  is  an  example 
of  the  brilliant  scientific  teamwork  that  has 
gone  Into  the  space  effort. 

All  these  steps  have  been  taken  over  the 
violent  and  emotional  opposition  of  the  re- 
actionaries. The  radical  right  in  this  oovm- 
try  is  noisy,  powerful,  and  well  financed, 
and  in  many  places  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
ascendancy.  Theirs  is  essentially  a  nega- 
tive and  hysterical  reaction  to  everjrthlng 
about  them.  It  is  a  nostalgia  for  a  simpler 
time,  in  a  society  that  never  was.  It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  solve  {Hxsblems.  it  Is  a  desire 
to  wish  them  away. 

The  members  of  the  lunatic  fringe  are 
masterful  at  oversimplification.  They  talk 
much  and  loudly  about  patriotism,  but  will- 
fully ignore  the  great  complexities  and  ter- 
rible dangers  of  the  modem  world.  They 
think  that  foreign  policy  Is  best  conducted  by 
rattling  sabers  and  threatening  nuclear  dis- 
aster. 

If  they  ever  should  gain  power  in  this 
country,  they  would  bring  on  vast  chaos  cmd 
disorder,  and  threaten  xis  all  with  annihila- 
tion. "Foreign  policy  in  the  modem  world," 
President  Kennedy  said  last  month,  "does 
not  lend  itself  to  slii4)le  black  and  white 
choices  of  good  or  evlL  •  •  •  The  purpose  ot 
foreign  policy  Is  not  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
our  sentiments  of  hope  or  indignation;  it  is 
to  shape  real  events  in  a  real  world." 

The  American  people  will  not  be  fooled 
by  the  radical  right's  brand  of  fraudulent 
patriotism.  Ralph  YarbobouobIb  views  are 
the  direct  antithesis  of  thetrs — Uberal,  dem- 
ocratic, for  people.  He  deals  with  "real 
events  in  a  real  world,"  not  in  demagogie 
cold  war  emotionalism.  That  is  why  they 
would  so  much  like  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
Senate.  Let  us  pray  that  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed. 

I  wish  Ralph  many  more  years  of  success. 
With  your  help  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
his  magnificent  work  for  the  people  of  T>Bxas 
and  for  his  coun^. 

Salutx  to  Sxnator  Ralph  Yarborough 
(By  J.  Frank  Doble) 

I  salute  Ralph  Yarborouch  not  as  a  liberal 
nor  as  a  conservative.  It  Is  not  enough  that 
the  elected  representative  of  liberal-voting 
citizens  be  liberal;  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
representative  of  conservative-voting  citi- 
zens be  conservative. 

While  the  great  Edmund  Burke  was  In  a 
race  to  be  elected  from  Bristol  to  the  Hoiiae 
of  Commons,  he  said,  in  effect,  to  the  voters: 
"My  opponent  promises  that  if  elected  he  will 
vote  according  to  your  will,  as  you  choose.  I 
can  only  promise  to  inform  myself  on  issues 
and  to  vote  as  an  informed  conscience 
directs."  A  thoroughly  Informed  conscience 
Is  a  rarity. 

I  have  known  Ralph  Yarborouch  as  friend 
and  man  for  many  years.  He  is  perhaps  the 
best  read  man  that  Texas  has  ever  sent  to 
Washington.    His  cultivated  and  disciplined 
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mind  iB  always  seeking  Inrormatlon  on  sub- 
jects that  Government  must  act  upon.  Like 
other  Individuals,  he  travels  In  a  certain  di- 
rection, but  his  mind  is  not  closed  to  facts 
and  conditions  warranting  a  change  of  mind. 
The  power  of  Intellect  to  weigh  knowledge 
and  to  Judge  Justly  Is  his. 

We  are  all  for  gain.  I  myself  should  not 
always  promise  and  vote  as  Senator  Ralph 
TAaaoaoxTOR  has  promised  and  voted,  but 
mark  this:  The  only  gain  he  has  ever  sought, 
consistently  or  Inconsistently,  has  been  pub- 
lic gfaln.  He  does  not  try  to  milk  the  public 
for  private  profit.  He  seeks  the  good  of  peo- 
ple. Nor  Is  his  consideration  of  humanity 
provincial  minded. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  Is  Judged  by 
his  or  her  sense  of  values.  Whenever  the 
majority  of  others  In  any  democracy  have  a 
high  sense  of  values  that  country  will  have 

become    a    Utopia.      When    values   of    life 

values  beyond  money,  values  that  express 
civilization,  enlightenment,  and  Justice  for 
the  human  race  come  up.  we  can  count  on 
Senator  Raij>h  Ya«bobough  to  stand  for 
those  values. 

I  salute  him  for  his  sense  of  civilized 
values,  for  his  sense  of  Justice,  for  his  en- 
lightened Intellect,  for  his  decency  as  a 
human  being,  and  for  his  Integrity. 


RMolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Tnittees  of  the  Unitariaii  Uniyertalut 
Association  on  October  14,  1963 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  6. 1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Unl- 
versalist  Association  on  October  14 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  Con- 
gress approve  a  strong  civil  rights 
program. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  the 
resolution  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitar- 
ian UniversaUst  Association,  recognizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  deep  racial  crisis 
which  has  gripped  the  United  States  in 
recent  months  and  weeks,  and  reaffirm- 
ing the  traditional  concern  of  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  for  the  supreme  worth 
of  every  human  personality,  the  dignity 
of  man.  and  the  use  of  the  democratic 
method  in  human  relationships,  respect- 
fully urges  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  meaningful,  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  legislation  to  re- 
dress the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
Negroes  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups. 

To  this  end,  we  endorse  the  substance 
and  Intent  of  HJR.  7152  and  S.  1751  to 
strengthen  voting  rights,  make  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations  unlaw- 
ful, speed  public  school  desegregation, 
establish  a  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice to  mediate  racial  disputes,  extend  the 
life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  4  years  and  give  it  added 
responsibilities,  authorize  withholding  of 
Federal  funds  from  programs  that  are 
administered  in  discriminatory  fashion; 
and  establish  as  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity. 


We  urge  especially  that  the  Congress 
erase  the  humiliation  which  accompa- 
nies the  members  of  minority  groups 
when  they  are  refused  accommodations 
or  service  in  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
business  establishments  or  places  of 
amusement,  and  that  a  public  accommo- 
dations law  cover  all  establishments,  of 
whatever  size. 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  amendments 
be  made  to  the  bill  to  add  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
to  cover  hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  in 
all  types  of  employment  and  member- 
ship in  labor  organizations  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce.  And,  further,  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  give  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  power  to  bring  civil  suits 
in  all  cases  where  Americans  are  denied 
their  constitutional  rights  because  of 
race  or  religion. 

The  civil  rights  program  before  the 
Congress  represents  minimal  objectives 
at  this  critical  point  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. One  hundred  years  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  finds  that  in  education,  in 
employment,  in  housing,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  rights  of  citizenship,  he  is  still  a 
second-class  citizen.  The  Congress 
should  therefore  act  this  year  to  bring 
to  fulfillment  the  promise  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 


Selection  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  Rep- 
retentatiTe  Carl  >^son  as  Great  Amer- 
icans for  1963  and  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  GKOKGU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  6. 1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Editor  of  Dixie  Business,  a  magazine 
published  in  Decatur.  Ga.,  has  added  to 
its  list  of  Great  Americans,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  and  Congressman  Carl  Vinson. 
Also,  Vice  Adm.  WiUiam  P.  Rabom.  who 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Polaris  missile,  was  named 
by  the  magazine  to  its  Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  Living. 

The  magazine  and  its  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Hubert  F.  Lee.  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  these  selections,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lee's  news 
release  and  accompanying  endorsements 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DrcATTJa,  Ga. — Bernard  M.  Baruch  and 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  today  were 
named  a  Great  American  for  1963  and  1964. 
respectively,  by  the  editors  of  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine. 

Hubert  P.  Lee,  of  Decatur.  Ga..  for  34 
years  editor  of  Dixie  Business,  said  that  Mr. 
ViNsoK  was  announced  a  year  in  advance  as 
he  will  have  served  a  half-century  of  "dis- 
tinguished public  service"  In  the  Congress 
In  1964 — the  Lord  wlUlng — an  aUtlme  rec- 
ottl. 


Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Rabom.  U.S.  Navy 
(retired),  who  was  responsible  largely  for 
success  of  the  Polaris  missile,  was  named 
to  the  South's  Hall  of  Pame  for  the  Uvlng, 
the  honor  group  of  200  living  leaders  from 
which  the  "Man  of  the  South"  is  elected 
each  year.  Texas-born,  Oklahoma-reared, 
Admiral  Raborn  Is  now  vice  president-pro- 
gram management  for  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  El  Monte,  Calif.  Mr.  Baruch  has  been 
on  this  honor  group  since  1953. 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  was  the  Great  American  for  1963. 
Others  have  Included  Dr.  Charles  P.  Ketter- 
ing (1956).  CecUle  B.  DeMllle.  Helen  Keller, 
Tom  D.  Spies,  M.D.,  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  and  R.  Manton  Wil- 
son, M.D. 

Pfc.  Hubert  P.  Lee.  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C.,  Is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  "A  Great  American"  awards 
committee. 

Mr.  Baruch,  In  a  letter,  wrote  Lee: 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  the  honor  you 
befitow  upon  me  by  naming  me  the  'A  Great 
American'  for  1963.  As  I  look  over  the  list 
I  feel  very  pleased  Indeed,  partlctilarly  to 
be  between  two  such  fine  men  as  Colonel 
Glenn  and  Carl  Vinson.  Vinson  has  been  a 
wonderful  American.  especlaUy  In  the  last 
trying  years." 

Senator  Listeb  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, the  "A  Great  American"  for  1959: 

"Mt  Dear  Hubert:  I  commend  you  on  your 
selections  of  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson  as  the  'A  Great  American' 
for  1963  and  1964  and  would  be  glad  to  help 
In  any  way  I  could." 

Pfc.  Hubert  P.  Lee.  Jr..  VS.  Marine  Corps 
honorary  chairman  of  the  A  Great  American 
Awards  Committee  and  publisher-designate 
of  Dixie  Business:  "One  nice  thing  about 
naming  Mr.  Baruch  for  1963  and  Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson  for  1964,  nobody  will  have 
to  ask  'Who  Is  he?  or  What  has  be  done  to 
deserve  It?"  " 

Senator  Herman  Talmadcx,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia:  "Congressman  Vinson,  who  has 
served  so  long  and  so  statesmanlike  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Is  most  deserving 
of  this  recognition,  and  I  commend  you  on 
your  choice.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  be 
most  appropriate  for  a  national  committee 
to  honor  Congressman  Vinson  next  year  as 
he  marks  a  half  century  of  dedicated  and 
outstanding  public  service. 

"With  reference  to  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  as 
the  "A  Great  American"  for  1963,  I  am  In 
complete  accord  and  endorse  your  selection  of 
him  for  this  honor." 

Dan  Haughton.  president,  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp..  Burbank,  Calif.  (Born  In  Ala- 
bama and  on  the  South's  Hall  of  Pame  honor 
group) : 

"I  was  glad  to  see  Admiral  Raborn  added 
to  the  'Hall  of  Pame  for  the  Living'  and 
added  to  the  list  of  nominees  for  'Man  of 
the  South.'  He  Is  a  wonderful  person  and 
his  Navy  career  was  certainly  one  of  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  our  country. 

Representative  Carl  Vinson  Is  an  out- 
standing choice  as  'A  Great  American'  for 
1964.  His  lifetime  of  service  to  his  State 
and  country  makes  us  all  proud  we  are  Amer- 
icans. Mr.  Baruch  Is  a  great  American  In  any 
year  also." 

John  J.  McDonough.  president,  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  "Representative  Vinson  Is  a  great 
American  and  a  great  statesman.  You  do  well 
to  name  him  the  'A  Great  American'  for  1964. 
Mr.  Baruch  Is  a  grand  selection  for  the  1963 
'A  Great  American'  Award." 

Gov.  Carl  Sanders,  of  Georgia:  "I  certainly 
agree  that  Mr.  Vinson  has  provided  his  State 
and  his  Nation  with  half  a  century  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service.  I  consider  the 
honor  very  appropriate,  and  know  he  will  be 
delighted  to  receive  It.  (It  was  my  pleasure 
to  name  you  and  Hubert,  Jr.,  to  my  staff  as 
lieutenant  colonels.) ." 
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Congressman  Fhh  M.  Landrum,  Democrat. 
Georgia.  "I  think  the  Honorable  Oarl  Vm- 
BON  Is  an  excellent  selection  for  your  'A  Great 
American'  award  tot  1964  or  any  other 
year." 

Congressman  Charles  Loncstrext  Welt- 
NER,  Democrat,  Georgia.  "I  think  yo\ir  Idea 
of  naming  Mr.  Vinson  as  your  'A  Great  Amer- 
ican' for  1964  Is  an  excellent  one.  His  service 
to  our  country  and  to  our  State  certainly  Is 
worthy  of  note." 

Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  U.S.  Navy.  Chief 
of  Naval  OperaUons.  in  reply  to  letter  re 
Admiral  Rabom: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  Admiral  Raborn 
is  a  great  American — one  whose  contribu- 
tions to  his  country  and  to  the  preservation 
of  Its  security  will  long  be  remembered. 

"I  am  s\ire  Admiral  Rabom  would  be  hon- 
ored by  his  addition  to  the  South's  Hall  of 
Fame    for    the    Living    honor    group. 

"I  certainly  would  be  proud  to  recommend 
him  for  any  honor  which  citizens  of  our 
great  country  might  desire  to  pay  him." 

Senator  Stttart  Stmincton,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri  (first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  and 
himself  one  of  the  leaders  considered  for  the 
A  Great  American  Award) : 

"There  never  was  a  better  American  or  a 
more  able  one  than  Vice  Admiral  Rabom." 

Rear  Adm.  E.  M.  Eller,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 
In  letter  dated  August  30,  1961 : 

"I  notice  with  Interest  your  HaU  of  Fame 
for  the  Living.  If  the  ballot  can  be  ex- 
tended I  recommend  you  add  Admiral  Ra- 
born, father  of  the  Polaris  ballistic  missile 
submarine:  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward 
in  the  secxirlty  In  history." 

Congressman  J.  L.  Pilchxr,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia:  "I  am  sure  that  Congressman  Vim- 
soN  will  be  delighted  with  this  show  of  ap- 
preciation on  yovu-  part  for  his  fljie  service  to 
America  and  the  U.8.  Congress." 

Don  Carter,  mana|:lng  editor,  the  National 
Observer,  former  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal:  "I  applaud  your  selection  of  Mr. 
Vinson.  He  has  certainly  made  an  out- 
standing record  for  Georgia." 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  R.  (Bill)  Wendt,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired.  National  Chairman 
Marine  Corps  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States: 

"I  am  also  of  the  belief  that  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup,  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  CMC.  and  his 
designated  successor.  Gen.  W.  M.  Greene.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  deserve  serious  consider- 
ation for  the  honor  In  the  Immediate  years 
ahead. 

"Accordingly,  I  hereby  nominate  them 
seriatim  for  A  Great  American  In  1965  and 
1966."  (0«neral  Shoup  was  among  the  top 
seven  for  this  yecu-'s  "A  Great  American"  for 
1963  selection — editor's  note.) 

Bmellne  NoIIen,  assistant  to  editor  In  chief 
and  founder  40  years  ago  of  Time  magazine, 
Henry  R.  Luce,  another  ot  the  top  seven 
for  "A  Great  American"  for  1963  award: 

"Mr.  Luce  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for 
yo\ir  letter  and  for  the  honor  that  you  al- 
most bestowed  upon  him. 

"Of  coxirse.  the  honor  of  being  thought  of 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  Baruch  and  the  other 
names  you  mentioned  is  a  signal  one  In  any 
case." 


Joka  A.  Grononsld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  xwdiana 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  6. 1963 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  by 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Oronouskl 


at  a  dinner  October  26  commemorating 
the  centennial  of  free  city  delivery. 

Mr.  Ortmouski  presented  significant 
idests  and  statistics  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Kwmedy's  omnibus  educational  bill. 
and  I  would  like  to  Identify  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  John  A.  Gronoxtski.  Postmaster 
General,  at  a  Dinner  Commemorating  the 
Centennial  or  Free  Crrr  Delivert,  Shbra- 
ton-Park  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C.  Octo- 
ber 26.  1963 

One  of  the  first  things  I  heard  about  the 
postal  service  was  that  letter  carriers  always 
know  what  Is  happening  long  before  anyone 
else  does.  The  scheduling  of  this  dinner  is 
a  case  In  point.  The  date  was  set  months 
before  I  even  knew  I  was  going  to  be  the  Post- 
master General.  But  the  letter  carriers  must 
have  known.  Why  else  would  they  have  set 
this  great  celebration  on  my  birthday? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  help  honor 
Bill  Doherty  and  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  free  city  deUvery.  Free  city 
delivery  is  even  older  than  I  am.  And  it  Is 
a  lot  older  than  Bill  Doherty,  even  though 
his  name  has  been  synonymous  with  letter 
carrier  in  Washington  for  about  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember.  But  Bill  Is  still  young 
and  exuberant. 

Bin  Doherty  Is  one  of  the  great  labor  lead- 
ers of  this  era.  In  his  30  years  as  a  national 
officer  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  he  played  a  central  role  in  buUd- 
Ing  unions  of  Government  employees  into 
the  Influential  and  responsible  organizations 
they  are  today. 

Bill  Doherty  was  one  of  the  best  ambassa- 
dors the  postal  service  and  Federal  employee 
organizations  ever  had.  The  country  was 
fortunate  In  getting  him  to  put  his  ambas- 
sadorial talents  to  work  for  the  Nation.  He 
is  the  first  labor  leader  to  become  an  Am- 
bassador In  the  Nation's  history.  Prom  all 
the  reports  I  get  he  Is  doing  a  brilliant  Job. 

Back  In  1961,  when  he  was  still  president 
of  the  NALC,  Bill  Doherty  said  the  foUow- 
Ing  about  the  personnel  policies  of  the  new 
postal  administration:  "The  labor-manage- 
ment climate  Is  practically  Ideal.  For  the 
first  time  In  our  recorded  history,  our  opin- 
ions are  sought  and  seriously  considered 
before  Important  policy  decisions  affecting 
us  are  made." 

I  am  delighted  that  organizations  of  Fed- 
eral employees  have  flourished  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  that  the  Post 
Ofllce  Department  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
area  of  enlightened  labor  relations.  I  want 
to  reiterate  what  I  have  already  said  several 
times  since  becoming  Postmaster  General.  I 
Intend  to  carry  forward  the  progrsun  of  con- 
sultative management.  My  door  will  always 
be  open  to  union  leaders  who  have  problems 
which  they  wish  to  discuss  with  me. 

Bill  Doherty  managed  to  achieve  great 
things  without  the  advantage  of  a  college 
education.  The  WUllam  C.  Doherty  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  which  will  enable  talented  sons 
and  daughters  of  letter  carriers  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Is  a  wonderful  way  to  honor  him.  The 
fund  Is  another  indication  of  the  marreloxis 
Job  organised  labor  is  doing  to  open  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Its  mnnbers'  chU- 
dren.  APL-CIO  unions  award  more  than 
1,000  scholarships  annuxdly,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  91  mlUlon  each  year. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  every  child  who  has 
the  talent  and  ability  to  make  use  of  a  col- 
lege education  should  get  one.  We  talk  a 
great  deal  about  equality  of  educational  op- 
]x>rtunity  In  this  country,  but  we  do  shock- 
ingly Uttle  about  it.  Huge  differences  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation available  to  our  children. 

Eight  percent  of  our  young  ptaple  stin  fall 
to  complete  the  eighth  grade.     One-third 


never  finish  high  school.  Alntoet  half  of 
thoee  who  do  graduate  from  high  scho<d  don't 
go  on  to  ccdlege.  Among  them  are  many 
blight  and  ambitious  youngsters.  These 
young  people  want  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, but  they  simply  cannot  sifford  It. 

Half  of  the  students  In  private  colleges  and 
universities  come  from  families  who  rank  In 
the  top  10  percent  of  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
income.  In  public  institutions  25  percent 
come  from  families  ranking  In  the  top  10  per- 
cent in  terms  of  income. 

This  should  not  really  siirprlse  us.  It  costs 
about  $1,750  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  to  college 
for  a  year.  Median  famUy  Income  last  year 
was  less  than  $6,000  In  other  words.  It  takes 
almost  one-third  of  an  average  family's  en- 
tire Income  to  finance  a  year's  college  educa- 
tion for  a  single  child.  What  Is  a  family 
with  nine  children — like  Bill  Doherty'i — sup- 
posed to  do?  To  me,  this  is  a  terrible  and 
depressing  situation. 

The  postwar  baby  crop  is  now  advancing 
to  college  age.  College  enrollment  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  present  decade,  reach- 
ing 7  mUllon  by  1970.  To  meet  the  minimum 
needs  of  this  enrollment,  we  should  be  spend- 
ing $2.3  blUlon  a  year  for  the  expansion  of 
college  facilities.  So  far  we  are  spending  only 
$1.3  bUUon. 

Progressive  mechanization  and  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  American  society  demand 
that  we  sharply  upgrade  the  edueaticmal 
level  of  our  entire  population.  There  are 
great  gaps  In  the  country's  need  for  trained 
personnel — teachers  and  engineers,  doctors 
and  nxirses — but  there  Is  less  and  leas  de- 
mand for  people  with  no  significant  train- 
ing. 

When  are  we  going  to  take  action  to  meet 
this  need?  When  are  we  finally  going  to  see 
to  It  that  gifted  youngsters  are  not  prevented 
by  weight  of  economic  circumstance  from 
getting  the  education  they  require  to  fill 
openings  in  technical  and  professional  fields? 

President  Kennedy's  omnibus  education 
blU  calls  for  substantial  Federal  aid  to  in- 
crease educational  opportunities  at  every 
level.  Included  are  provisions  for  both  loans 
and  grants  for  construction  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  for  assistance  to  students 
pursuing  graduate  study.  I  urge  you  to  get 
behind  this  program  and  give  tt  aU  the  sui>- 
port  you  can. 

I  want  now  to  present  our  city  deUvery 
commemorative  stamp.  The  whimsical  draw- 
ing of  a  nineteenth  century  letter  carrier 
walking  In  the  rain  accompanied  by  a  smaU 
boy  and  a  dog  was  done  by  Norman  Rock- 
well. We  all  take  free  maU  delivery  to  our 
homes  so  much  for  granted  now  that  It  seems 
a  little  hard  to  beUeve  that  It  began  only 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Up  until  1863.  when 
free  delivery  was  Inaugurated  in  40  cltlea. 
maU  in  large  communities  was  deUvered  by 
private  carriers  who  charged  the  recipient  2 
cents  per  letter.  Where  the  penny  posU  as 
It  was  called,  was  not  In  use,  mail  had  toMie 
picked  up  at  the  local  post  office.  Picking 
up  one's  mail  could  be  an  onerous  chore. 
Lines  of  people  often  stretched  out  for  long 
distances  from  delivery  windows. 

Montgomery  Blair,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Postmaster  General,  who  Instituted  free  de- 
livery, believed  that  good  service  and  the 
convenience  of  the  public  should  In  all  In- 
stances be  the  primary  consideration  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  a  belief  we  still 
subscribe  to.  In  1887.  Congress  required 
the  Dep>artment  to  extend  free  delivery  to 
every  city  with  a  population  of  over  60,000, 
and  permitted  Its  extension  to  smaUer  com- 
munities having  a  popxUatlon  of  10,000,  or 
gross  poet  office  revenues  of  $10,000.  The 
Department  now  employs  about  170.000  city 
letter  carriers. 

The  City  Delivery  stamp  Is  the  first  com- 
memorative to  employ  a  phosphorescent 
*^CC^"C  technlqxie.  The  stamps  are  coated 
with  a  luminescent  material  that  glows  green 
under  the  special  lamps  of  a  new  electronic 
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nuUl-aortlng  machine.  Airmail  stamps 
coat«<l  with  limilnescent  material  will  glow 
red.  The  new  equipment  detects  stamp*. 
automatically  cancels  them,  and  sorts  all 
the  envelopes  so  that  they  face  the  same 
way.  It  can  handle  up  to  80,000  envelopes 
per  hour.  The  new  gear  Is  an  Improvement 
over  our  older  facer -canceler  machines  which 
operate  on  a  photoelectric  principle.  It  is 
a  part  of  our  overall  program  of  developing 
and  installing  the  most  modern  available 
techniques  in  the  handling  of  mall. 

I  hope  that  thla  stamp,  which  went  on  sale 
In  Washington  today,  will  remind  Americans 
everywhere  of  the  One  spirit  and  dedication 
of  the  men  who  deliver  the  mall. 


Use  of  Tu|Myer»'  Money  and  Fadlitiet 
of  Afendet  of  the  ExecnHve  Branch 
To  Advance  Political  Fortanes  of  the 
Present  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

<^   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  6. 1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  veteran 
I  waa  deeply  disturbed  upon  reading  a 
news  story  in  the  November  2.  1963, 
Knoxville  Journal  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
headed  "Vote  Hunting  Ad  in  Pranked 
Mail  Draws  Ire  of  Residents."  The  story 
Is  critical  of  a  recent  innovation  in  the 
veterans'  benefit  program. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  upon  the«leath  of  a 
veteran,  a  certificate  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  President  Kennedy  is  mailed  to 
his  next  of  kin.  According  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  certificate,  it  is  awarded  in 
recognition  of  devoted  and  selfless  conse- 
cration to  the  service  of  mankind  in  the 
Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States. 

Not  content,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  forcing 
this  certificate  upon  the  bereaved  next  of 
kin  of  those  who  now  die.  the  adminis- 
tration is  also  soliciting  the  next  of  kin 
of  those  who  died  many  years  ago.  Next 
of  kin  of  deceased  Civil  War  veterans 
and  the  Indian  wars  of  the  1800's  are 
even  being  solicited.  The  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  course,  are 
utilized  in  this  great  public  relations 
campaign. 

In  a  communication  addressed  "To  the 
Next  of  Kin  of  Honorably  Discharged 
Deceased  Veterans."  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  J.  S.  Oleason.  Jr 
says: 

President  Kennedy  holds  In  such  high 
esteem  those  who  have  served  our  country 
in  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States 
that  he  has  inaugurated  his  Presidential  me- 
morial cerUflcate  program.  Under  his  pro- 
gram a  certificate  bearing  his  signature  Is 
fiunished  to  the  next  of  kin. 

We  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  help 
In   the  President's   program   by   identifying 
-     next  of  kin  eligible  to  receive  the  certificate 

If  you  have  not  received  a  certificate  and 
would  like  one  (Illustrated  below)  you 
should  complete  the  enclosed  card  and  maU 
It  to  the  President. 

This  letter  Is  accompanied  by  a  return 
J     address  card  to  be  sent  to  the  President 


at  the  White  House  by  those  desiring  the 
certificate.  Approximately  1.2  million  of 
these  solicitation  letters  will  be  mailed 
to  next  of  kin  this  year. 

I  must  confess.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even 
after  several  readings  of  this  communi- 
cation. I  was  left  with  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  this  is  the  Presidents  per- 
sonal program  financed  by  personal 
funds.  In  truth,  however,  It  Is  a  Federal 
Government  program  financed  by  the 
Nation's  taxpayers. 

In  a  letter  of  instruction  to  managers 
of  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
offices,  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
Chief  Benefits  Director  says : 

I  know  I  can  count  on  yovir  full  support 
and  that,  recognizing  the  significance  of  the 
President's  program,  you  will  exert  every 
effort  to  Insure  the  utmost  accuracy  in  this 
program,  not  only  In  furnishing  the  full  and 
correct  name  of  the  deceased  veteran,  but 
the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  next  of 
kin  entitled  to  the  certificate. 

Just  what  Is  the  significance  of  the 
President's  program?  Could  he  possibly 
mean  the  political  significance  of  this 
program?    I  rather  think  so. 

Now,  this  project  seems  to  be  a  nice 
gesture  to  a  bereaved  mother  or  widow. 
It  may  give  one  a  warm  friendly  feeling 
toward  our  President  which  may  even 
carry  over  to  the  next  election.  But 
seriously.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project,  play- 
ing as  it  does  upon  the  emotions  of  a 
veteran's  loved  ones,  is  in  extremely  poor 
taste  and  quite  objectionable  and  un- 
necessary. 

Certainly  the  finest  memorial  that  a 
grateful  Nation  can  provide  in  recog- 
nizing devoted  and  selfless  service  Is  a 
sound  structure  of  veterans  beneflts— 
adequate  compensation  or  pension  pay- 
ments to  disabled  veterans  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  veterans;  education 
for  the  children  of  the  service-connected 
dead;  and  a  hospital  system  providing 
care  and  treatment  for  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  survive  our  Nation's 
war's. 

Approximately  $60,000  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  devoted  to  the  distribution  of 
the  President's  certificate.  Undoubtedly 
this  will  be  Increased  substantially  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Now.  $60,000 
these  days  doesn't  seem  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but  take  a  look  at  what  it  will 
buy  in  essential  service  to  veterans. 

For  $60,000.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  pay  1  year's  compensation 
payments  to  20  totally  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans.  Educational  benefits 
for  1  year  can  be  given  to  45  children  of 
veterans  who  were  killed  in  action. 
Thirty-eight  widows  of  men  who  died  in 
service  could  be  paid  death  benefits  for 
1  year. 

In  the  average  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion general  hospital.  73  veterans  could 
be  hospitalized  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
Nursing  type  care,  a  service  urgently 
needed  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program,  could  be  provided  for  6  months 
for  at  least  18  aged  veterans  now  occupy- 
ing beds  designed  for  acutely  111  patients. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things. 
$60,000,  well  spent,  can  accomplish.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  project  is  indicative  of 
the  administration's  effort  to  Include  in 
their  fiscal  program  only  those  expendi- 


tures which  meet  strict  criteria  of  fulfill- 
ing important  national  needs  or  if  this 
project  represents  the  efficient  and 
frugal  conduct  of  the  public  business, 
both  promised  In  the  budget  message, 
then  I  suggest  we  are  being  deceived. 

Equally  alarming,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the 
fact  this  project  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a 
pattern — a  pattern  in  which  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  the  facilities  of  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  being  used  to  advance 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration.    Let  me  illustrate. 

Soon  after  this  administration  as- 
sumed office,  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion annoimced  that  the  1961  dividend 
due  on  Government  life  insurance 
policies  would  be  paid  early.  This  in 
Itself  is  commendable.  Included  with 
the  dividend  check  mailed  to  all  policy- 
holders, however,  was  an  insert  labeled 
"Important  Notice. "  The  first  sentence 
reads: 

The  VA  U  paying  ahead  of  schedule  the 
1961  dividend  on  Government  life  insurance 
as  part  of  the  President's  program  for  ad- 
vancing the  economy. 

The  propriety  of  advertising  the  Pres- 
ident's program  in  this  manner  at  tax- 
payers' expense  Is  certainly  questionable. 

During  the  87th  Congress,  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  com];>ensation  for 
service-connected  disability  was  enacted 
into  law.  Now,  normally  you  would  ex- 
pect the  insert  accompanying  the 
monthly  check  to  contain  an  impersonal 
message  advising  the  veteran  that  an  In- 
crease had  been  authorized  by  public 
law.  Well,  here  is  how  the  first  line  of 
this  commercial  reads : 

President  Kennedy  has  signed  a  law  in- 
creasing service-connected  compensation 
rates  for  disabled  veterans. 

Certainly,  a  paid  pobtical  announce- 
ment could  expect  no  better  results  than 
this  type  of  advertising. 

Under  an  administration  where  man- 
aged news  has  become  a  household  word, 
it  is  certainly  no  sui-prise  to  see  this  pol- 
icy extended  as  outlined  above.    How- 
ever, it  Is  tragic  that  the  energy  devoted 
to  creating  the  most  favorable  Image 
for  the  President  and  his  brothers,  Bobby 
and  Teddy,  could  not  be  used  for  some- 
thing other  than  the  political  perpetuity 
of  the  Kennedy  family.    One  of  our  ma- 
jor service  organizations  has  the  motto 
"To    Honor   the   Dead   by   Helping   the 
Living,"  and  with  this  thought  In  mind 
perhaps  someone  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  in  the  executive  branch 
of  this  administration  might  delay  their 
public  relations  efforts  long  enough  to 
assist  ex-Marine  Noble  Prank  Smith,  a 
Bataan  death  march  survivor  now  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  five  children  in  his 
difficulty    with    the   State    Department. 
According  to  recent  news  reports,  the 
State  Department  has  asserted  that  Mr. 
Smith's  wife  and  son  owe  the  U.S.  CJov- 
emment  $1,421  for  emergency  war  relief 
given  to  them  while  Smith  was  in  a  Japa- 
nese prison  camp  and  they  were  interned 
In  Shanghai  for  2  years. 

I  include  herein  a  breakdown  of  costs 
of  the  mass  memorial  certificate  mailing 
monstrosity  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  certificate  and  copy  of  the 
self-serving    notices    veterans    received 
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with  their  1961  Insurance  dividend  and  a 
copy  of  the  notice  disabled  veterans  re- 
ceived with  their  first  increased  com[>en- 
sation  check  following  enactment  of  a 
bill  by  the  87th  Congress,  not  by  the 
President.  I  would  also  like  to  include 
the  news  story  from  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
nal of  November  2, 1963: 
Presidential  memorial^  certificate  program 
Unit  cost  of  processing  : 

Stamp . $0.04 

Certificate .  085 

Clipboard  insert .004 

Envelope . . .  Qise 


Unit    cost    total .1426 

Salary  costs  of  8.4  employees  annually: 

Mlnlmxim  for  1  08-5 4,668 

Minimum  for  1  08-4 4. 110 

Minimum   for   6.4   OS-S    at   $3,820 
each... 24. 448 


Total  annual  salary  costs 33,123 

Total  costs  fiscal  year  1963  ( 187,- 
318    certificates    were    proc- 
essed and  mailed)  : 
187,318  mulUpUed  by  $.1426  pa- 
unit  equals  total  processing 

cost _ $26.  711.  65 

Processing  cost... 26.711.56 

Salary    cost 33,123.00 


Total  cost  of  program 
during  fiscal  year 
1963 69.834.65 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  cost  estimate  Is  based  upon  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  certificate  and  its  proc- 
essing. It  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  1.2-mlllion  solicitations  being  mailed 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  United  SUtet  of  America  honors  the 
memory  of 

This  certificate  Is  awarded  by  a  grateful 
nation  in  recognition  of  devoted  and  self- 
less consecration  to  the  service  of  mankind 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
John  P.  Kxnncdt, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  1961  Spbcial  Divtdtnd 
The   enclosed   check   <»■   statement   is    a 
special  dividend  on  your  Government  life  In- 


suraaoe  policy.  This  dividend  U  an  extra 
one  being  paid  in  1961,  and  represents  your 
share  of  gains  and  savings  In  the  insiutmce 
fund. 

VrrXBANS'  AolCZNXSTmATION. 

Alwajrs  keep  your  choice  of  beneficiary  up 
to  date. 


Important  Nonci 
The  VA  is  paying  ahead  of  schedule  the 
1961  dividend  on  Government  life  insurance 
as  part  of  the  President's  program  for  ad- 
vancing the  economy.  These  advance  pay- 
ments are  made  on  the  assumption  that  your 
premixuns  will  continue  to  be  paid  for  the 
remainder  of  yoiur  pKJiicy  year.  If  pre- 
miums are  not  so  paid,  this  dividend  will 
constitute  a  partial  overpayment  which  will 
become  an  indebtness  against  your  insurance. 

VXTXXAMS'  AOMINISTKATION. 


Notice 

President  Kennedy  has  signed  a  law  In- 
creasing service-connected  compensation 
rates  for  disabled  veterans.  The  increase  is 
included  in  the  enclosed  check.  This  check 
also  includes  a  retroactive  payment  equal  to 
a  3 -month  Increase  as  provided  by  the  new 
law  unless  special  action  is  necessary.  In 
that  case  you  wiU  get  yo\u-  adjustment  check 
in  the  near  future. 

The  table  on  the  back  of  this  notice  shows 
some  of  the  new  wartime  rates.  Compensa- 
tion based  on  i>eacetime  service  is  paid  on 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  amounts 
shown. 


TlM  P— ITMPrt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mr.  PaBsmmr:  I  would  appreciate 
having  a  memorial  certificate  honoring  the 
memory  of: 

Please  print 

(First  name)    (Initial)    (Last  name) 

Please  mail  the  certificate  to  me  at  the 
following  address: 

Please    print 

(Your  name) 

(Numbw)  (BtaHi)" 

(City)       (Zone)       (^te)'" 


Degiw  of  disability 

Old  rate  of 
payment 

New  rate  of 
payment  > 

10  percent 

$10 
36 
K 
73 

100 

lao 

140 
1«0 
179 
226 

$20 

20  percent 

30  percent 

M 

40  percent 

77 

fiO  percent' 

107 

128 

140 

80  percent » . 

70  percent  * 

80  percent* 

I7n 

90  percent « 

101 

100  percent « 

210 

>  The  amount  payable  for  all  cbecks  received  after  the 
1st  one. 

•  Veterans  disabled  50  percent  or  more  may  receive  an 
additional  allowance  for  dependents.  The  law  does  not 
change  the  amounts  paid  for  dependents. 


[From  the  KnoxvUle  Journal,  Nov.  2.  1968] 

VOTZ-HUNTINC  Ao  vs  Fkankxo  Mail  Dbawb 

lax  or  Residents 

Several  Knozvillians  complained  yesterday 
of  President  Kennedy  seeking  votes  by  en- 
closing advertisements  In  checks  maUed  to 
survivors  of  war  veterans  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  franked  envelopes. 

liie  vote  solicitation  cornea  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  crfferlng  the  next  of  kin  a  "Presi- 
dential Memorial  Certificate"  over  the  sig- 
niture  of  J.  8.  Oleason,  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  letter  states:  "We  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  help  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram by  identifying  next  of  kin  eligible  to 
receive  the  certificate."  It  came  in  checks 
for  widows  and  children  of  war  veterans 
which  arrived  in  Knoxville  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

The  vote  soliciting  apparently  went  out  In 
checks  mailed  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  Chattanooga  lawyer,  Joe  M.  Parker,  said 
one  of  his  clients,  a  veteran's  widow  re- 
ceived one  yesterday. 

He  accused  Kennedy  of  trying  "to  exhume 
the  memory  of  deceased  veterans  in  an  at- 
tempt to  soUclt  votes  of  stirvlvlng  widows 
and  orphans." 

The  letter  offered  the  memorial  certificate 
If  the  next  of  kin  should  complete  the  en- 
closed form  and  maU  it  to  the  President. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  an  absolute  low  In 
an  attempt  to  influence  votes,"  Parker  said. 
It  used  to  be  $2,  a  pint  of  whisky,  or  a  cigar. 
Now  It's  an  autograph." 


SENA1E 

Thursday,  November  7, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  mercy,  who 
revealest  Thyself  In  all  that  is  true  and 
pure  and  lovely,  we  beseech  Thee  so  to 
cleanse  our  hearts  of  all  that  defiles  that 
they  may  be  fitting  audience  chambers 
for  Thy  presence,  for  Thou  hast  told  us 
that  it  Is  only  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall 
see  God. 

We  come  with  anxious  burdens  on  our 
minds  and  hearts  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  with  haunting  fears  spoiling  the 
music  of  what  could  be  a  fair  earth,  but 
which  is  being  cursed  by  an  uneasy  peace 
which  is.  Itself,  war.    We  come  with  deep 


concern  for  the  future  our  children's 
children  will  inherit  from  our  blundering 
hands. 

So,  with  contrite  hearts,  amid  relent- 
less duties,  we  pause  in  the  midst  of  toll- 
ing hours  to  acknowledge  our  human 
frailties  and  to  lean  our  weakness  against 
the  pillars  of  Thy  almlghtiness. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  One 
who  came  to  bring  life  abundant  to  all 
the  earth.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. November  6.  1963.  was  dispensed 
with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfibld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  It  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


MEDAL  IN  COMMEMORATION  OP 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDIANA 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter conferring  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  I  hope  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  607. 
House  bill  3488;  and  Calendar  No.  608. 
House  biU  7193. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Cal- 
endar No.  607  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legzslatzvz  Clxrk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3488)  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  med- 
als in  commemoration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
present  consideration  of  this  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (HJl. 
3488)  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
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third  reading,  was  read  the  ttolrtf  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoun  coosent  to  hare  printed 
In  the  Rbcou  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  630).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  kHU. 

Hiera  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BacoKi>. 
as  follows: 

The  CommlttM  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
to  wtuxn  WM  referred  Uie  blU  (HJL  3488) 
to  proTtele  for  Uie  strtktec  of  medala  In  com- 
memormtlon  of  the  ISOth  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  having 
conaldered  the  aame,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
tte  blU  dopMBa. 

The  bill  authorizes  and  direct*  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  manufacture  for,  and  to 
sell  to,  an  official  agency  of  the  State  of  In- 
dUn*.  the  Indiana  SeKrulceotennlal  Com- 
miasloo,  not  more  than  100,000  national 
medals,  at  not  lass  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufactin-e.  Including  labor,  materlata, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penaes.  Security  satisfactory  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  most  be  furnished  to  Indemnify 
the  United  States  tor  the  fuU  payment  of 
such  eoBt.  TtM  medals  ahaU  be  made  and 
delivered  In  quantities  of  not  teas  than  1.000, 
and  tto  medals  shall  be  made  after  December 
31,  1966.  Upon  authorization  from  the 
TiwIJ^wa  Sesqul centennial  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  coin  and  sell 
to  the  public  duplicates  of  the  medals  at 
coet  (including  labor). 

The  medals  would  carry  suitable  emblems, 
devloea.  and  InscrlptiODs  to  be  determined 
by  the  Indiana  Saaquloentennlal  Commission, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  medals  ohall  be  of  such 
size  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
conaultetlon  with  the  Indiana  Sesqulcen- 
tennial  Commission. 

HJl.  3488  and  a  number  of  companion  bUla 
were  the  subject  of  hearing  before  a  aub- 
commlttee  of  the  House  R»nt-ing  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  at  wiUch  BepreaenUtlve 
WnxxAic  O,  B»AT,  Bepreeentatlve  Dokalo  C. 
B«TTC«.  Representative  Wintoclb  K.  DnrroN, 
and  Representative  Richakd  l.  Roxjdebttsh 
teetlfled  in  support  of  this  legislation.  H.R. 
3488  was  reported  on  September  25,  19«3  (H. 
Rept.  76«,  88th  Cong),  and  It  paased  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  on  October  7,  1983. 
HJl.  3488  was  considered  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Instttutlona  on  October  SO. 
1968,  and  by  the  full  committee  on  October 
*^  1*®'  "X*  H  was  ordered  reported  without 
objection. 
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In  the  R>co«B  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  631  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  (4>JectiQn,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacotD. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  7193) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  union  health  center  In 
the  United  States  by  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers*  Union,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

HJl.  7199  would  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Ihtematlonal  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  an  ai>proiprlate  silver  medal, 
and  not  more  than  2.000  copies  in  bronze, 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  coat  of  manu- 
facture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  ezpenaea.  Se- 
curity satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  would  have  to  be  provided  to  indemnify 
the  United  SUtea  for  the  full  payment  of 
all  costs  in  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
the  medals. 

The  medals  woukl  bear  suitable  emblems, 
<l«»lo«.  HKl  InacrlpUons  to  be  determined  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trettsury.  The  medals  would 
be  delivered  In  quantities  of  not  lees  than 
14)00.  and  no  medals  could  be  made  after 
December  31,  1985. 

Amendments  to  the  original  propoaal 
(HJl.  8014,  S.  1449)  were  recommended  by 
the  Treasury  and  hare  been  Incorporated  in 
the  clean  bill  reported  to  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Subject  to  these 
amendments,  the  Treasury  expressed  no  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

The  significance  of  the  event  which  these 
medals  would  commemorate  are  set  forth  In 
letters  from  the  sponsor  of  the  Senate  com- 
panion bUl,  S.  1449,  Senator  Hnaxn  H.  Hum- 
PBarr,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  are  printed  below  as  part  of  this 
report. 


By  Mr.  RAlfDOLPH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment. 

H.a.  6»44.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  on 
the  MlBslMlppi  £Uver  at  MuscaUne.  Iowa,  to 
permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for  pub- 
lic park  piuTKJses  (Rept.  No.  638) ;  and 

H.R.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Waukegnn  Port  District,  Il- 
linois, of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  637) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  217.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  study 
of  a  national  system  of  scenic  hlshwavs 
(Rept.  No.  635). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  432.  A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program  (Rept.  No.  638);  and 

By  Mr.  MDSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  without  amendment: 

HJl.  6518.  An  act  to  Improve,  strengthen 
and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  CurrexK^ : 

J.  Dewey  Daane.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Oovernois  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 


PETITION 


MEDAL  IN  COMMEMORATION  OP 
SOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PIR8T 
UNION  HEALTH  CENTER  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS'  UNION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  608  House 
bill  7193?  .       »-c 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.R.  7193)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
union  hearth  center  in  the  United  States 
by  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers-  Union  was  conaWered.  ordered 
to  a  tWrd  rea<ttng,  wa«  read  the  third 
time,  aad  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIKU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  petition,  signed  by  Howard  Hilller,  of 
Dafter.  Mich.,  transmitting  articles 
from  the  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report, 
and  Newsweek,  which  relate  to  a  prior 
petition  frwn  him  on  October  28,  1963. 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND; 

S.  2294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provlalons  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  to  review  orders  of  admlnls- 
traUve  officers  and  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
S-  3290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  certain  lands 
in  the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir,  In  Oklahoma, 
subject  to  flowage  easements  and  other  ree- 
ervatlona;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  YARBOEOUQH: 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park.  In  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aifalra 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yakbokough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  2079.  A  bai  to  provide  for  the  atrlklng 
of  three  different  "vrf"'-  in  rr>mTty»pifyntir.n 
of  the  Federal  Hall  NaUonal  Memorial,  Cas- 
tle Clinton  National  Monument,  and  Statue 
of  Uberty  National  Monument  American 
Museum  of  Immigration  In  New  York  City 
NY.  (Rept.  No.  833). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMB  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
without  amendmant: 

S.  2032.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  study  OL 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  futxire  flood  dtsasters 
(Rept.  No.  634). 


BILL  TO  CREATE  GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
WEST  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
blU  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
in  Texas. 

Information  has  reached  me  that  the 
National  Parks  Advisory  Board,  in  a 
meeting  at  the  Big  Bend  National  Park 
in  Texas  this  week  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  In  T>xas. 

While  I  have  often  advocated  this  na- 
tional park  In  public  statements  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  Texas.  I  have 
not  previously  totroduced  a  bill  for  Its 
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creation,  because  no  national  park  should 
be  created  unless  approved  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  approval  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Wednesday.  November  6, 
clears  the  way  for  this  bill. 

This  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  area  is  in  the  Trans-Pecos  portion 
of  West  Texas,  in  Hudspeth  and  Culber- 
son Counties,  adjacent  to  the  New  Mex- 
ico boundary  on  the  32d  parallel.  It  is 
100  miles  east  of  El  Paso  and  55  miles 
southwest  of  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.,  and 
about  30  miles  from  the  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns. It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountain  Range  that  lies  in 
Texas. 

The  park  would  contain  about  70,000 
acres  of  land  and  ranges  in  elevation 
from  3,700  to  8,750  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  park  includes  areas  of  grassland, 
shrubs,  and  also  heavy  timber  including 
pine,  maple,  fir,  oak,  and  pecan,  and  is 
watered  by  springs  and  wells. 

The  park  has  an  abundant  wildlife  in- 
cluding blacktail  deer,  mountain  elk. 
bear,  and  maybe  a  few  Texas  mountain 
sheep. 

The  scenery  is  magnificent;  the  cli- 
mate is  wonderful.  This  will  make  a  gem 
of  a  national  park. 

Texas  has  two  national  parks,  the 
Big  Bend  and  the  Padre  Island  Seashore 
area.  The  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  will  complete  the  trilogy,  and 
give  Texas  and  the  Nation  three  great 
parks  within  Texas,  truly  national  in 
area,  scope,  interest,  availability,  and 
uniqueness. 

Robert  E.  Lee.  stationed  in  Texas  just 
before  the  Civil  War.  in  answer  to  a 
statement  by  a  subordinate  officer  that 
no  one  would  settle  west  Texas,  looked 
out  across  the  plains  of  Texas  and  said, 
"I  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  coming  mil- 
lions." 

Blr.  President,  the  vision  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  has  come  to  pass.  And  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  millions  of  settlers,  many  more 
millions  than  that  will  come  in  the  fu- 
ture to  view  the  beauties  of  this  new 
great  national  park,  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park. 

Congressman-at-Large  Joe  Pool,  of 
Texas,  has  been  very  much  interested  In 
this  park,  and  has  worked  diligently  on 
this  matter. 

I  first  visited  this  beautiful  area  in 
1929.  For  34  years  I  have  admired  Its 
great  beauty.  Having  lived  In  El  Paso 
for  3»^  years  as  a  young  lawyer,  I  be- 
came interested  In  seeing  this  great  nat- 
ural treasure  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  tn  the  Record  various 
editorials,  resolutions,  and  letters  sup- 
porting the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  resolutions  will  be  prmted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (8.  2296)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  editorials,  resolutions,  and  letters 
are  as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Dallas  Morning  News,  May    19, 
1963] 

GUADALin»E  MOUNTAIIf S ROAD  LEADS  TO 

BEAtrXT 

(By  Prank  X.  Tolbert) 

GuADALUPx  Mountains,  Cttlberson 

County. — A  new  road  being  paved  through 
the  wilds  of  central  Culberson  County  will 
put  the  Guadalupe  Mountains.  Texas  highest 
ground,  on  an  almost  direct  series  of  paved 
highways  between  Midland -Odessa  and  El 
Paso,  or  between  Dallas  and  El  Paso.  Pre- 
viously, if  you  wanted  to  Include  the  spectac- 
ular Quadalupes  on  your  Joiuney  westward 
to  El  Paso,  you  had  to  make  a  wide  swing 
up  in  New  Mexico,  by  way  of  Carlsbad  Na- 
tional Caverns  Park.  Or  you  had  to  detour 
off  Highway  80,  driving  due  north  for  about 
65  miles  from  Van  Horn,  Culberson  County, 
over  State  Highway  54. 

On  the  new  roadway,  which  wUl  save  at 
least  50  miles  on  your  trip  to  the  Guadalupes, 
about  18  miles  have  been  paved  recently  west 
of  the  town  of  Orla,  which  is  near  the  Pecos 
River  and  the  New  Mexico  border  in  Reeves 
County.  This  extension  out  of  Orla  Is  styled 
Ranch  Road  662.  A  few  months  and  about 
25  miles  more  paving  will  be  required  to 
connect  Ranch  Road  652  with  Ranch  Road 
1108,  about  5  mUes  from  where  U.S.  High- 
ways 62  and  180  (between  El  Paso  and  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex.)  cross  the  Texas-New  Mexico 
border.  And  at  this  point  you  will  be  Jiist  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  8,751-foot-hlgh 
Guadalupes. 

This  writer  went  out  from  Orla  one  day 
last  week  in  a  4-wheel-drlve  Jeep  to  Inspect 
the  new  road  into  the  Guadalupes.  At  the 
end  of  the  18  miles  of  pavement  there  were 
some  very  discouraging  "road  closed  legends" 
on  barricades.  Managed  to  talk  myself 
beyond  these  obstacles.  And  I  found  that 
the  only  reason  the  road  is  closed  in  fair 
weather  is  that  the  workmen  don't  want  to 
be  pestered  with  a  lot  of  dust-raising  trafllc. 
The  broad,  hard-packed  caliche  lanes  being 
readied  for  the  paving  were  no  challenge  for 
the  mighty  Jeep.  In  fact,  I  could  have  driv- 
en through  there  on  a  bicycle,  although  there 
would  have  been  some  hard  pulls  on  a  bike 
during  the  passage  through  the  Rustler 
Hills,  a  series  of  limestone-capped,  dome- 
shaped  and  very  barren  elevations  on  the  way. 

Prom  50  miles  or  more  to  the  eastward  you 
can  see  the  great,  barren  walls  of  the 
Guadalupes.  You  have  to  be  very  close  to 
see  that  the  mountains  are  topped  off  with 
fairly  heavy  stands  of  timber,  these  In- 
cluding ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas  fir.  You 
would  never  guess,  though,  by  looking  at 
the  forbidding  sides  of  the  mountains  that 
there  are  beautiful,  wooded,  and  watered 
canyons  within  the  Inner  folds  of  the 
Guadalupes. 

My  first  stop  In  the  mountains  was  at 
Old  Frljole,  once  a  town  and  post  office,  but 
now  the  limestone  headquarters  of  J.  C. 
Hunter  Jr.'s  Guadalupe  Moxmtaln  Ranch. 
There,  Hunter's  ranch  manager,  Noel  Kln- 
cald,  was  getting  ready  for  the  visit  of  about 
60  outdoor  editors  and  writers  from  newspa- 
peft  and  magazines  and  for  other  guests  who 
were  coming  here  for  a  weekend  inspection 
of  the  Guadalupes. 

Hunter  has  his  ranch,  which  includes 
much  of  the  Guadalupe  range,  up  for  sale. 
And  there  have  been  proposals  that  the 
Hunter  Ranch  be  made  into  a  national  or 
State  park. 

The  outdoor  writers  came  here  last  week- 
end for  horseback  and  muleback  Inspections 
of  the  spectacular  property  which  may  be- 
come a  public  playground. 

"Them  writers  will  be  pestering  me  for 
stories  about  'The  Treasxu^  of  the  Guada- 
lupes,' "  said  Noel  Klncald,  an  athletic  fel- 


low of  38  who  has  lived  In  these  mountains 
all  his  life  and  loves  them  well. 

Noel  said  that  the  mlschlefmakers  who've 
done  most  to  build  up  those  "Treasxire  of 
the  Guadalupes"  stories  have  been  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace,  the  author  of  "Ben  Hur."  and  J. 
Frank  Doble,  the  author  of  "Coronado's 
Children." 

When  he  was  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
Territory  In  Billy  the  Kid  times  (1878-81). 
General  Wallace  said  he  was  poking  around 
the  Spanish  archives  in  Santa  Fe  and  he 
found  records  that  there  were  rich  gold  de- 
posits in  the  Guadalupes,  only  the  way  to 
the  mines  had  been  lost  through  some  17th 
centiiry  acts  of  carelessness. 

Frank  Doble,  who  hit  a  best-seller  lode 
with  his  book,  "Coronado's  Children." 
quoted  the  Apache  chief.  Geronlmo,  as  say- 
ing that  the  richest  gold  mines  In  the  West- 
ern  World   lay  hidden  in   the   Guadalupes. 

One  of  Doble's  best  chapters  recited  the 
story  of  Old  Ben  Sublett,  an  Odessa,  Tex., 
character  in  the  late  1880*8  and  early  1890*8. 
who  would  often  slip  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Guadalupes  and  then  retiirn  with  gold 
nuggets.  Sublett  claimed  he'd  found  a  fabu- 
lous mine,  but  the  secret  of  its  location,  as- 
siunlng  there  really  was  a  mine,  died  with 
him  in  1892.  Until  recent  years.  Old  Ben*s 
son,  Ross  Sublett.  often  appeared  In  the 
Guadalupes,  searching  for  papa's  treas\ire 
trove. 

In  recent  years,  the  most  persistent  search- 
er for  the  lost  Guadalupe  Mine  has  been  a 
fellow  with  a  Santa  Claus  beard,  Ben  Watson, 
who  claims  to  be  more  than  100  years  old. 
Also,  the  1963  prospector  talks  like  Old  Ben 
Sublett.  Last  year,  Ben  Watson  told  me: 
"I  know  where  the  Sublett  Mine  is  but  I'm 
not  a-telling.  The  world  ain't  ready  for  that 
mine".  Sublett  also  frequently  expressed 
doubt  of  the  world's  readiness  for  his  dis- 
covery. 

Last  week  when  I  called  at  Ben  Watson's 
little  cement  house  near  the  base  of  the  peak, 
he  wasn't  at  home.  And  I  was  told  at  Pine 
Springs,  at  the  head  of  Guadalupe  Pass,  that 
Watson  had  retired  from  prospecting  and  la 
living  in  Big  Spring. 

Old  Ben  Sublett  and  Old  Ben  Watson  ap- 
preciated the  real  treasures  of  the  Guada- 
lupes, I  think,  more  than  any  gold  they  nuiy 
have  carried  out.  These  treasures  include 
McKittrlck  Canyon,  certainly  one  of  the 
loveliest  canyons  in  the  Southwest,  and  the 
main  place  where  the  outdoor  writers  had 
their  convention  over  the  weekend. 

Wallace  Pratt,  a  prominent  geologist,  has 
already  donated  6.000  acres  of  Lower  McKit- 
trlck Canyon  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  this  acreage  is  now  an  extension  of  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park. 

Upper  McKittrlck  Canyon  is  much  more 
beautiful.  As  Pratt  phrased  it,  J.  C.  Hunter 
has  "by  personal  sacrifice  and  self-denial 
managed  to  keep  this  lovely  canyon  in  its 
original  state.  Hunter  has  not  graced  his 
livestock  in  McKittrlck  Canyon  although  It 
Lb  the  best  watered  portion  of  his  ranch. 
The  present  owner  of  Upper  McKittrlck  Can- 
yon (Hunter)  is  not  a  wealthy  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  would — as  I  have  done — make  a  gift 
of  his  part  of  the  canyon  to  the  pmbllc.  If 
his  financial  resoxirces  permitted  him  to  do 
so.  And  yet  here  is  a  worthy  cause  for 
public-spirited  Texans.  The  Guadalupe 
Mountains  have  repeatedly  and  authorita- 
tively been  pronounced  xuiique  on^he  North 
American  Continent.  Shall  we  not  reeolve 
to  make  these  precious  land  forms  and  wild- 
life habitats  into  a  public  sanctuary?" 

McKittrlck  is  a  narrow  gcs'ge  which  Pratt, 
once  chief  geologist  for  Humble,  believes  may 
have  been  originally  one  of  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  only  the  roof  fell  In.  It  has  sheer 
walls  of  from  1,000  to  1,700  feet.  And.  for 
4  miles  of  the  canyon,  there  is  a  name- 
lees  but  delightful  mountain  stream,  stocked 
with  rainbow  trout.    The  canyon  Is  heavily 
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pUntad  tn  ptiM,  fir.  oak.  e*<Ur,  viUow,  juni- 
per, mazuanlte  tr***,  and  otbar  Interesting 
botany. 

Tba  canyon  and  th»  approadiea  to  It  ara 
populated  by  Iraadnds  of  Ug.  Uack-taU  daer, 
▼ery  bold  felkma  alnoe  the  natlonel  park  waa 
put  on  Pratt's  old  ranclL  (J.  C.  Hunter  nev> 
er  allows  any  bunting  In  the  upper  canyon.) 
And  on  Ux»  tops  of  the  Ouadaliipes  Is  a  herd 
of  about  380  elk,  the  only  elk  In  the  wild 
•tats  In  Tsaasw  And  these  are  hunted  only 
after  surveys  made  by  the  State  game  com- 
mJaston  show  that  the  elk  are  Increasing  too 
fast  for  their  range  to  sui^Krt  them. 

"I've  lived  here  all  my  life,  and  I've  never 
found  any  gold  mine."  said  Noel  Ktncald. 
"But  I've  sura  found  some  things  to  be 
treasured." 


[From  the  Abilene  Reporter-News,  July  4. 
1983] 

Bnv    BaoK    Zmto    Tnat    in    Q.    C&prrAN's 
Shadow 

(By  Robert  H.  Johnson,  Jr.) 
Pnf«  Spuircs,  Tkx. — The  Ouadalupe 
ICountains  turn  a  forbidding  face  on  travel- 
ers hurrying  past  in  the  desert  glare.  But 
It  ts  only  a  front — shielding  a  green  high- 
land wilderness  of  canyon  and  forest.  Elk, 
deer  and  turkey  wander  there,  and  trout  dart 
In  a  cold,  clear  stream. 

The  National  Park  Service  now  owns  a 
•mall  part  of  this  area.  It  Is  looking  Into 
the  possibilities  of  acqiiirtng  another  60.000 
acres  so  that  the  interior  beauty  of  the 
Ouadalupes  can  be  seen  by  anybody. 

The  new  park  would  take  in  Texas  most 
famous  natural  landmark.  El  Capltan,  and 
the  State's  highest  point,  Ouadalupe  Peak. 
The  Ouadalupes  are  a  wedge-shaped  range 
stretching  from  southern  New  Mexico  to  a 
point  in  west  Texas  abotrt  100  miles  east  of 
E  Paso  and  40  miles  southwest  of  CarUbcwl, 
N.  Ifex. 

B.  Capitan  Is  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  range.  Its  sheer  limestone  walU  rise 
awesomely  from  the  foothills  to  a  height  of 
8,078  feet.  B^ind  it  several  peaks  tower 
higher,  and  Guadalupe  Peak  reaches  8.751 
fast. 

This  hlg*  country  now  is  part  of  Ouada- 
lupe Mountain  Ranch,  71,790  acres  of  desert 
and  mountain  owned  by  J.  c.  Hunter,  Jr. 
of  Abilene,  an  Independent  ntimar^  whose 
father  bought  the  ranch  In  1934. 

Over  the  years,  the  Huntar  family  haa 
protected  the  wilderness  as  a  game  and  vege- 
tation praaarve. 

WaUaee  Pratt,  a  geologist  often  caUed  the 
father  of  Bumble  CHI's  geology  department. 
has  a  ranch  near  the  Huaters.  In  March 
1961.  he  gave  about  6,000  acres  of  it  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

"Pwi  P»»k  Service  has  a  rango'  staUoned  to 
protaet  this  relatively  small  area  from  harm. 
The  public  is  not  admitted  now. 

The  additional  60,000  acres  would  cocne 
from  the  Hunter  ranch.  Pratt's  farmer  land 
adjoins  Hunter's  in  McKittrlck  Canyon. 

From  the  Hunter  family  lodge,  the  can- 
yon cuts  into  the  east  side  of  the  Ouada- 
lupea. 

A  rough  foot  trail  disappears  among  lime- 
stone boulders.  Maple,  oak.  wild  cherry,  ash. 
walnut,  ponderoaa  pine  and  alligator  Juniper 
traea— ao  called  because  ot  their  rough  bark — 
grow  on  either  side  of  McKittrlck  Creek  and 
along  the  canyon  walls.  Madrones  spread 
■mooth,  salmon-colored  limbs  ending  in 
clusters  of  deep  green  leaves.  Sotoi  and  mes- 
cal grow  among  the  trees. 

CUirs  rise  straight  up,  as  much  aa  3,000 
feet  above  the  canyon  floor. 
It  la  a  rough  hike  up  the  canyon. 
The  limestone  walls  and  boulders,  the 
towerlsig  trees  and  the  sentineUlke  mescal— 
or  century  plant — all  create  an  impression 
of  rugged,  enduring  grandeur. 

Yet  there  Is  fraglla  beauty,  too,  SwlfU 
dart  above  yon.    Canyon  wrens  whistle  their 


descending    scale,    and    mockingbirds    echo 
them. 

Where  cloudbursts  and  winds  have  hol- 
lowed wide  overhangs  in  the  walls  over  cen- 
tiiries,  constant  seepage  deposits  delicate 
buds  of  white  limestone  on  moea,  and  maid- 
enhair fern  fringes  the  crevices.  Yellow 
columbine  and  blue  lupine  grow  in  the  sunny 
places  along  the  stream. 

Emerald -green  June  bugs  buzz  in  the  trees. 
And  Chinese-red  dragonflies  flirt  with  death 
over  the  pools  where  rainbow  trout — the  only 
ones  in  Texas — glide  between  sunlight  and 
shadow. 

To  get  to  the  big  timber  country  high  In 
the  mountains,  it's  beet  to  go  horseback. 
Nort  Klncald,  foreman  of  the  Hunter  ranch, 
leads  the  way  up  Bear  Canyon  frtMn  his  head- 
quarters Just  off  XJS.  180. 

Bear  Canyon  is  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  range.  It  rises  in  a  rocky  svu^ace  dotted 
with  scrub  spruce,  meecal,  sotol  and  ma- 
drones. 

The  traU  switches  nearly  3.000  feet  up 
a  70*  slope,  where  your  horse  needs  a  goat's 
feet  in  the  shale. 

At  the  crest,  a  rolling  green  forest  spreads 
over  the  ridges  and  an  area  called  the  bowl. 
Ponderoaa  pine.  Douglas-flr,  and  oak  tower 
together.  This  is  the  land  of  the  elk — like  the 
t-out  the  only  ones  in  Texas— and  wild 
turkey. 

A  little  farther  up  Is  the  rocky  sxunmit  of 
Pine  Top  Mountain.  8.363  feet  high.  From 
there  you  can  see  the  hasy  blue  line  of  the 
Davis  Mountains,  nearly  100  miles  to  the 
southeast.  You  can  look  down  on  the 
majesty  of  EI  Capltan.  Ouadalupe  Peak's 
summit  seems  at  eye  level.  And  you  can 
pick  up  rocks  that  show  clearly  in  fossil 
remains  how  eons  ago  tiny  sea  aninutls  died 
and  gradually  built  up  this  limestone  mass 
that  once  was  (tart  of  the  Capitan  Reef  of 
the  Permian  Sea. 

Mescalero  Apaches  lived  in  the  Ouadalupes 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  this  country. 
Both  Apache  and  Spaniard  handed  down 
legends  of  gold  In  the  Ouadalupes. 

Passengers  on  the  Butterfleld  stage  specu- 
lated about  treasure  as  tliey  watched  EI 
Capitan  sit  before  them  mile  after  dusty 
mile. 

And  in  the  1800's.  an  old  prospector  called 
Ben  Sublett  may  have  found  it  He  used  to 
go  Into  the  moimtains  and  take  big  nuggets 
back  to  Odessa.  The  secret  died  with  Sub- 
lett in  1803.  And  the  only  sign  of  him  left 
in  the  mountains  Is  his  initials,  WCS.  carved 
into  an  alligator  Juniper,  now  scoured  nearly 
smooth  by  wind  and  sand. 

Nobody  alnoe  Sublett  has  found  the  loat 
gold.  But  there  may  be  another  treasure  of 
tlM  Ouadalupes  for  Americans  today — camp- 
ing, riding,  and  hiking  In  theee  hidden 
wilds. 

(From   the  Fort  Worth   Star-Telegram, 

July  7, 1963) 

A  Nrw  Paxk  ro«  Pa«  West  Tczas 

An  Increase  of  nearly  a  fourth  in  visits  to 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park  suggests  the 
growing  attraction  of  the  rugged  beauty  of 
Far  West  Texas  for  vacationing  Americans. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  huge  park 
counted  53,390  visitors,  compared  with  42,- 
995  in  the  first  halt  of  1962.  Most  significant 
of  the  park's  spell  perhaps  is  a  91 -percent 
Increase  in  campers.  The  park's  climate  per- 
mits It  to  remain  open  and  operating 
throughout  the  year. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  Big  Bend  by 
vacationers  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  Federal  acquUltion  of  additional  avail- 
able acreage  in  the  Ouadalupe  Mountains  of 
Texas  northward  from  the  Big  Bend  and  Just 
under  the  New  Mexico  State  line  for  creation 
of  a  new  national  park. 

Six  thousand  acraa  in  this  region  already 
balong  to  the  National  Park  Service.  Exten- 
sive adjoining  ranch  lands  belonging  to  J  C. 
Hunter,  Jr..  of  AbUene— 72.000  acrea  contain- 


ing some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  in 
Texas — have  been  visited  by  members  of  a 
Park  Service  field  survey  party  whose  find- 
ings will  be  analysed  by  specialists  in  the 
Servloa. 

There  U  a  strong  hope  for  a  favorable  deci- 
sion. The  high,  forested  region  the  park 
would  include  contains  Ouadalupe  Park, 
which  rises  to  8.751  feet  to  form  the  highest 
point  in  the  State,  and  the  Jagged  eminence 
called  El  Capltan. 

The  situation  of  the  area  permits  easy  ac- 
cessibility for  visitors  at  the  closely  neigh- 
boring Carlfibad  Caverns  NaUonal  Park  in 
New  Mexico,  and  good  highway  facilities  con- 
nect both  to  the  more  distant  Big  Bend 
area. 

Establishment  of  a  national  park  In  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  thus  would  complete 
a  group  of  three  great  national  parks  in  the 
same  areas,  all  linked  and  each  distinct  In  ita 
characteristics. 

It  would  be  a  loss  to  future  generations 
if  the  present  opportunity,  which  may  be 
unique,  to  acquire  such  an  addition  to  the 
Nation's  recreation  lands  were  allowed  to 
pass.  The  population  Is  increaaing  rapidly, 
and  already  the  existing  recreational  areas 
are  being  crowded.  It  Is  Important,  in  any 
case,  that  such  scenic  regions  as  the  Ouada- 
lupes be  preserved  against  the  ruination  of  •  ^ 
haphazard  development,  and  preservation 
can  t>est  be  accomplished  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

[From   the   Dell  Valley   Review.   Dell   City, 
Tex.,  July  18.  19631 
OnaDALUPx  AaxA  Dsssavis  Pakk  Status 
In    the    western    part    of    Texas    are    the 
Ouadalupe  Moimtains  and  McKittrlck  Can- 
yon,  one  of  the   few  remaining  wilderness 
areas  ot  the  United  States. 

This  area  is  spectacular  in  beauty,  rang- 
ing from  exposed  t>arTen  rock  of  the  Capitan 
Reef  to  the  Ixiah  greenery  tucked  away  in 
McKittrlck  Canyon,  which  supports  Texas 
only  trout  stream  that  sparklea  4  to  5  miles 
before  seeping  into  the  ground.  The  Ouada- 
lupe range  also  has  the  only  wild  Rocky 
Moimtaln  elk  in  the  State  of  Texas  along  with 
wild  tiu-key  flocks  and  many  other  game 
animala. 

A  movement  Is  iuiderway  for  the  area, 
which  adjoins  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  on  the  south  at  the  State  line  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  national 
park  83rstem.  A  propoeal  by  UB.  Representa- 
tive Jos  Pool,  of  Dallas,  Congressman  at 
Large  from  Texas,  would  establish  some  60,- 
000  acres  as  Ouadalupe  Mountain  National 
Park. 

This  area  would  Include  Mcmttrick  Can- 
yon as  well  as  Ouadalupe  Peak,  highest  jxtint 
in  Texas  at  8.761  feet  elevation,  and  El 
Capltan.  a  landmark  vUlble  for  more  than 
50  milea  across  the  salt  flata  below.  The 
land  ts  owned  by  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr..  of  Abilene, 
Tex.,  and  Is  part  of  his  71.790-acre  ranch. 

The  proposed  park  already  has  a  start 
since  WaUace  Pratt,  celebrated  father  of 
Humble  Oil  A  Refining  Geological  Depart- 
ment, donated  almost  6.000  acres  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  This  land  is  under  su- 
pervlalon  of  Carlsbad  National  Park  and  ad- 
Joining  Hunter  Ranch.  It  includes  pekTl  of 
McKittrlck  Canyon,  but  the  most  spectacular 
stretch  of  the  canyon  la  on  the  Hunter 
property. 

VlsltorB  exclaimed  that  the  beauty  la  un- 
surpassed by  Yosemita  and  other  national 
parks  which  they  have  visited.  The  fabulous 
scenery  Is  expected  to  be  found  only  in  the 
northern  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  other 
Rocky  Mountain  areas. 

The  true  beauty  of  McKittrlck  and  the 
Ouadalupes  is  hidden  from  travelers  along 
Highway  180.  In  dHvlng  from  CarUbad  to 
EI  Paso,  only  B  Capltan  and  the  background 
ot  mountains  are  noticeable. 

Only  guests  of  Hunter  are  allowed  on  the 
property,     prlmarUy     because     the     owner 
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doesn't  want  the  wilderness  destroyed.  He 
wants  to  conserve  the  area  for  the  American 
public  and  Is  willing  to  sell  the  natiiral 
wonder  to  the  Government.  McKittrlck 
Canyon  has  never  been  grazed  and  remains 
Just  as  it  was  during  the  time  of  the 
Apaches. 

The  drive  to  make  the  Ouadalupe  Moun- 
tain area  a  part  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem is  gaining  more  and  m<M-e  Interest  and 
stands  an  excellent  chance  to  become  a  part 
of  the  system. 

[From  the  Winkler  County  News,  Aug.  15, 

1963] 

SaCLUDKD   SXCTtON  Makinq  Its  Dkbut 

(By  Leiand  Boyd) 

A  lOe-section  area  of  west  Texas  that  has 
existed  In  virtual  seclusion  for  thoiisands  of 
yecuv  is  making  its  debut  among  the  virgin 
beauties  of  the  United  States. 

The  area  is  the  vast  Ouadalupe  Mountain 
region.  Except  for  a  few  wandering  pros- 
pectors, explorers,  and  aviators  the  region 
has  escaped  the  eyes  and  destructive  ele- 
ments that  accompanied  the  exploitation  of 
most  of  this  country's  land  area. 

Located  in  sparsely  populated  Culberson 
County,  the  area  contains  Texas'  highest 
peak,  8.751-foot  Ouadalupe  Peak,  and  other 
features  that  place  the  area  well  into  the 
caliber  of  national  park  material. 

Indeed,  a  move  is  now  underway  to  secure 
national  park  designation  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  area. 

Present  owner  of  the  area  Is  J.  C.  Hunter, 
of  Abilene.  The  property  has  been  in  the 
Hunter  family  since  the  early  1920's  and  In 
the  care  of  the  west  Texas  family  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  natural  state. 

Hxmter  has  placed  the  property  up  for 
sale — but  with  reservations. 

He  wishes  to  see  the  area  he  has  known 
since  boyhood  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  He  has  turned  from 
selling  the  property  to  individuals  for  the 
present  time,  regardless  of  several  offers  in 
the  amount  he  seeks — $1.5  million. 

Support  for  the  area  as  a  park  is  develop- 
ing from  chamber  of  commerce  representa- 
tives in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  elected 
ofllclals  and  civic  g^upa  In  both  States. 

The  national  paik  system  In  January  was 
authorlaed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  area  by 
a  blU  Introduced  by  Representative  Jox  Pool, 
Congressman  at  Large  from  Texas.  The 
study  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Advantages  of  having  the  area  designated 
as  a  national  park  include  ita  proximity  to 
the  famed  Carlsbad  Caverns,  and  the  fact 
that  the  National  Park  Service  has  under 
protection  a  e.OOO-acre  tract  Immediately 
east  of  the  area. 

The  6,000  acres  were  donated  to  the  Park 
Service  by  Wallace  Pratt. 

Part  of  McKittrlck  Canyon  is  in  the  grant 
Pratt  gave  the  Park  Service.  The  Park 
Service  has  not  developed  the  area,  explain- 
ing it  is  relatively  small  and  doing  more  than 
giving  protection  at  this  time  is  unfeasible. 

Pratt  has  commented,  "If  the  public  is  to 
enjoy  anything  like  a  full  measure  of  the 
grandeur  and  scenic  beauty  of  McKittrlck 
Canyon  and  the  surrounding  Ouadalupe 
Mountains,  the  limlto  of  the  new  national 
ptu-k  must  be  extended  to  Include  these  pri- 
vately owned  lands  (Hunter's  property) .  On 
them  la  situated  not  only  the  most  ^ectac- 
ular  stretch  of  McKittrlck  itself,  but  also 
historic  Ouadalupe  Peak." 

Among  the  first  persons  to  gaze  upon  the 
area  were  Mescalero  Apaches.  Remains  in 
caves  and  on  canyon  walls  indicate  their 
presence  In  early  times  before  the  white 
man.  Smoked  walls,  some  pottery  and  ple- 
tvm  writing  that  has  not  been  deciphered 
testify  to  their  activity  there. 

Later  the  Spaniards  approached  the  Ouad- 
alupe Mountain  area  In  the  1600 's  and  a 
US.  military  e]q>edlUon  did  a  little  exploring 
In  1849. 


A  stage  route  was  established  through  the 
area  In  1658  and  McKittrlck  Canyon  is  said 
to  have  been  a  holding  area  for  stagellne 
horses. 

However,  in  recent  years  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Ouadalupe  Mountains  has  been 
exploited.  Hunter  and  Noel  Klncald  have 
operated  a  goat-raising  enterprise  in  the 
western  part  of  the  area.  They  also  have  a 
herd  of  cattle.  But  they  have  refrained  from 
grazing  McKittrlck  Canyon,  where  rainbow 
trout  luik  In  spring-fed  streams,  deer  and 
wild  turkey  al>ound,  and  a  bear  can  occasion- 
ally be  seen. 

Elk  and  deer  are  thick  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, where  the  ponderosa  and  liml>er  pine 
flourish.  Douglas-flr  are  also  scattered 
throughout  the  McKittrlck  Canyon  area,  as 
well  as  the  bark-shedding  manzanlta  (mad- 
rone)  tree.  Cactuses  scrub  Juniper,  and 
othn  trees  usually  found  in  the  highlands 
of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  form  the  b\ilk 
of  the  vegetation. 

Elk,  introduced  to  the  area  In  1939,  have 
multiplied  and  the  first  hunting  ae&aon  on 
the  animal  is  scheduled  this  faU.  Thirty 
permita  will  be  Issued  by  the  Texas  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  for  the  area. 

Some  of  the  more  unique  formations  are 
the  natural  land  bridge  found  up  McKittrlck 
Canyon.  Lover's  Leap  Ledge,  Tiu-tle  Rock,  and 
other  unnamed  Indentures  and  outcropplngs 
of  the  swea's  limestone  cliffs  and  mountains. 

The  few  visitors  who  have  cast  an  eye  on 
the  numerous  creations  of  nature  come  away 
Impressed  with  ita  spectacular  view,  certain 
that  the  area  has  merit  enough  to  ly  pre- 
served for  the  public  to  examine. 

Thoughte  of  selling  off  small  parcels  erf 
land  for  lodges,  cabins  and  the  like  have  not 
Interested  Hunter,  although  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  such  a  scheme  would  bring  in 
more  money.  Hunter  openly  declares  his  first 
desire  is  to  keep  the  property  intact  and 
open  for  all  America  to  view  and  enjoy. 

West  Texas  Chambex  or  Commebce, 

Abilene,  Tex.,  October  1,  1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  YARBORoncH, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Yakborouoh:  I  believe  you 
would  be  interested  in  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting 
in  regular  session  on  September  36,  1963. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  only  after 
a  thorough  study  and  recommendation  by 
the  Tourist  Development  Conunlttee  of  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Copy  of  the  rescdution  is  enclosed. 
Yours  very  trvdj. 

OeOBOX   R.  JOROAIf, 

Manager.  Tourist  Department. 
RxsoLtmoN  OF  the  West  Texas  Chaicbex  of 

COMMXRCX 

Whereas  the  Ouadalupe  Mountain  area 
In  Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties.  Tex. 
Is  now  under  study  as  a  suitable  and  desir- 
able park  site;  and 

Whereas  a  sulx:ommIttee  of  the  Tburlst 
Development  Committee  of  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  personally  visited 
and  Inspected  the  area  on  July  12-14,  1963; 
and 

Whereas  this  subcommittee  made  ita  re- 
port and  presented  a  resolution,  covering 
all  the  virtues  and  attributes  of  the  area 
now  under  study,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously in  a  called  meeting  of  the  Tourist 
Development  Committee  held  in  Big  ^nring. 
Tex.,  on  August  13,  1963:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regular 
meeting.  September  36.  1963,  do  suppcMt  the 
studies  looking  toward  the  designatkm  of 
the  said  Ouadalupe  area  as  a  park  site;  and 
order  copies  of  this  raaotutlon  fc»-warded  to 


the  Texas  Oongreasional  Delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  Hxt  Interior,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Advisory  Committee,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Parks  Service,  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Texas 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission. 
E.  H.  Danker, 

President. 

FUD    H.    HUBBAItDS. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Thx  Texas  FEDXRATioir 

or  Women's  Clubs. 
Abilene.  Tex..  October  2, 1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  YARaoaouGR, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  resolution  concerning  estab- 
lishment of  a  park  in  the  Ouadalupe  Moun- 
tains, adopted  by  the  board  of  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  on  September 
30. 

Sincerely, 

KuDORA  Hawkins, 
Resolutions  Chairman. 

Resolution,  Ouadalupe  Mountains  Park 

Whereas  the  Ouadalupe  Mountains,  with 
El  Capltan  and  Ouadalupe  Peaks,  highest 
pointa  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  McKittrlck, 
Bear  and  other  canyons,  offer  natural  aoa- 
nery  of  great  variety,  and  of  beauty,  majesty 
and  grandeur  indescribable  and  unparalleled 
in  Texas  and  probably  in  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  an  entire  wilderness  area,  aboimd- 
ing  in  such  wildlife  as  black  bear,  elk,  deer. 
mountain  sheep,  turkey  and  rainbow  trout; 
with  lofty  mountains,  towering  cliffs  and 
trails  leading  to  awe-inspiring  vistas;  with 
spring-fed  streams  and  vegetation  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Texas  •  •  •  has  heretofore  been 
protected  by  its  owners  as  a  game  and  vegeta- 
tion preserve;  and 

Whereas  more  than  70,000  acres  lying  In 
immediate  proximity  to  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park  and  Lincoln  National  Forest  in 
New  Mexico  and  to  6,000  acres  in  Texas  given 
to  the  National  Park  Service  by  Wallace  Pratt, 
and  in  lesser  proximity  to  the  Fort  Davis 
NaUonal  Monument  and  the  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park,  is  now  available  to  be  added  to 
the  Nation's  park  system:  Mow,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  meet- 
ing In  Austin  on  September  80,  1963.  ex- 
presses Ita  concern  that  this  area  shall  be 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generation?,  and  urges  Ita  develop- 
ment as  a  national  park. 

RcsoLUTioN  Adopted  Sttpportinc  Ouaoalttpr 

MOITNTAXN   ARXA  AS   NATIONAL  PARX 

On  this  day.  July  20,  1963,  on  motion  of 

Commissioner  Telles,  seconded  by  Commis- 
sioner Mays,  it  Is  ordered  by  the  court  that 
the  following  resolution  be  adopted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  as  a 
national  park. 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch 
is  located  In  the  west  Texas  sun  country; 
and 

Whereas  said  area  is  moat  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  because  of  Ita  outstand- 
ing natural  beauty;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  a  park  site 
would  constitute  a  boon  for  all  west  Texas 
and  especially  for  El  Paso  County;  and 

Whereas  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  Bl 
Paso  County,  Tex.,  wholeheartedly  endorses 
and  supporta  the  program  announced  by 
Oovemor  Oonnally  to  encourage  tourism  in 
Texas;   and 

Whereas  the  CommlaBloners'  Court  of  El 
Paso  County,  Tex.,  desires  to  officially  en- 
dorse said  area  as  a  park  site:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  On  the  29th  day  of  July  AD. 
1963,  by  the  Bl  Paso  County  Oommlssloners" 
Coxtrt  that  it  go  on  record  as  actively  and 
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rigorously    exMloralng    and    8upp<x>tlng    the 
Mid  Ouadalupe  area  for  a  national  pcu-k. 

SXatSA    BLAtfCA,    Tb., 

July  10,  1983. 
Senator  Ralph  Ta«bo«ouch, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Wa3hin{/ton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatob  YA»BOBoncH:  The  follow- 
ing la  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commlaaloner's  Coxirt  of  Hudspeth  County 
at  their  regular  session  July  8,  1963. 

Upon  a  motion  duly  made  by  <:k)nxmts- 
sloner  J.  D.  Lee,  seconded  by  Commissioner 
W.  r.  Hargrove.  Jr.  and  carried  unanimously. 
It  Is  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be  adopted. 

Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner's Court  of  Hudspeth  County,  Tex. 
that  places  of  natural  beauty  should  be 
maintained  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  parks  now  In  exist- 
ence are  few  and  many  are  only  seasonably 
accessible  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  travel- 
ing public;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  park  In  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains,  In  and  around  McKlttrlck  Can- 
yon, would  be  of  great  value  to  the  entire 
country  as  well  as  surrounding  areas  and 
would  afford  year-round  recreation  In  a  set- 
ting of  high  rugged  mountain  peaks,  run- 
ning moxintaln  water,  and  beautiful  trees, 
and  shrubs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  The  Commissioner's  Court  of 
Hudspeth  County,  Tex.  assembled  In  regtilar 
session  this  8th  day  July  AH.  1963  unani- 
mously endorse  the  creation  of  a  national 
park  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  North  Culberson  County 
In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  in  the  McKlt- 
trlck Canyon  area. 

Yours  very  truly, 

TOM  H.   NXKLT. 

Whereas-  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  in 
Culberson    and     Hudspeth    Counties,    Tex., 
la  now  under  study  by  the  National  Parks, 
Service  for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suit-' 
able  and  desirable  national   park  site;    and 
Whereas  said  area  Is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  because  of  its  outstand- 
ing   natural    beauty    and    historical   signifi- 
cance; and  the  Southwest  being  abundant  in 
maple,   wild  cherry,  ash,  walnut,   madrone, 
etc.;  in  the  upper  elevations  are  m  Capltan. 
landmark  of  the  early  settlers  in  their  move- 
ment to  the  West,  and  Guadalupe  Peak,  the 
highest  point  in  Texas,  8,751  feet,  and  where 
are  found  heavy  stands  of  ponderosa,  limber 
and    plnon   pine   together    with    Douglas-fir 
and  aspen;  this  being  the  only  location  In 
Texas   that   has   rainbow  trout  and    Rocky 
Mountain  elk;    plus  a  dense  population  of 
mule  deer,  wild  merrlam  turkey,  moimtaln 
sheep,  black  bear,  mountain  lions  and  a  nor- 
mal population  of  small  game;  and 

Whereas  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining In  Its  natural,  virgin  state  In  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and/or  commercial  purposes  and 
which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet  the 
criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6,000  acres  in  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains,  adjacent  to  and  including 
the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  spectac- 
ular McKlttrlck  Canyon,  a  result  of  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  Mr.  WalUce  Pratt,  celebrated 
Texas  geologist,  now  being  preserved  by  the 
Parks  Service  but  being  of  Insufficient  size 
to  develop  Into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  U  only  35  miles  from 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and  could 
be  operated  in  conjunction  therewith  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving;  and 

Whereas  this  would  add  to  the  existing  at- 
tractions in  the  Pecos  Valley  and  the  Trana- 
Pecos  areas  and  would  compliment  our  Bal- 
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morhea  State  Park  and  swimming  pool,  Fort 
Davis  with  Its  old  military  installations. 
Scenic  Drive,  and  McDonald  Observatory- 
and 

Whereas  the  projected  population  of  Pecos 
and  Reeves  County  will  demand  more  recre- 
ational areas  to  serve  our  own  needs  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  highway 
from  Orla  in  Reeves  County  to  the  New 
Mexico  line,  we  have  a  direct  road  to  the 
Ouadalupes  that  will  serve  not  only  Pecos 
and  Reeves  County  but  will  enable  Pecos  to 
get  its  share  of  the  toxirists  to  and  from  the 
park;  and 

Whereas  this  development  would  help  in 
the  campaign  to  sell  the  tourist  "on  spend- 
ing an  extra  day  in  the  Pecos  area"  as  well  as 
the  State  tourist  program  of  offering  more 
to  see  and  do  in  Texas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Pecos 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  In  regular  meeting, 
September  10.  1963.  do  support  the  designa- 
tion of  the  said  Guadalupe  area  as  a  national 
park  site:  and  order  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Park  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Governor  and  our  State  senator  and 
representative. 

AacHiK  Scott. 

President.  Pecos  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


"Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  area 
in  Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties  con- 
tains sites,  trails,  and  landmarks  Important 
to  the  history  of  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  Pinery  Station  located  In  the 
Texas  Guadalupes  is  the  only  Butterfleld 
Stage  station  located  on  a  major  U.S.  high- 
way, its  foundations  are  intact  and  the 
original  plans  are  available,  thereby,  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunities  for  authentic  ren- 
ovation; and 

"Whereas  Pine  Springs  Is  located  in  the 
area  of  Pinery  Stetion  and  is  noted  as  a 
camping  place  for  Indians  and  cavalry;  and 

"Whereas  this  area  Is  now  being  surveyed 
and  studied  by  the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
with  the  idea  In  mind  of  acquiring  a  portion 
that  would  Include  the  above  and  other  his- 
toric sites  and  trails:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved,  That  the  Ector  County  Histor- 
ical Survey  Committee  recommends  that  this 
area  be  designated  as  suiuble  for  a  national 
park  and  that  It  be  restored  and  preserved, 
thereby  complementing  the  historical  trails 
and  attractions  we  have  in  Ector  and  neigh- 
boring counties." 
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Texas  Permian  Historical  Socimr, 

Odessa,  Tex.,  September  17,  1963. 
We.  members  of  the  Texas  Permian  His- 
torical Society,  are  very  interested  in  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  area  becoming  a  na- 
tional park.  Since  we  cover  16  counties  In 
the  west  Texas  (Permian  Basin)  area  we  feel 
the  establishment  of  such  a  park  In  this 
area  would  be  of  benefit  to  Texas,  and  we 
feel  that  the  history  of  Texas  should  be  pre- 
served as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  would   appreciate   your   consideration 
of  the  enclosed  resolution.   Thank  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Gerald  Pucrr, 

President. 

"Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  Is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  Texas  Guadalupe  Moim- 
talns  area  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  adapU- 
ble  as  a  national  park;  and 

"Whereas  this  area  Is  not  only  Important 
to  the  Permian  Basin  of  Texas  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  natural  beauty  but  for  Its 
historical  significance  as  well;   and 

"Whereas  historic  El  Capltan  and  Guada- 
lupe Peak,  long  landmarks  for  the  travelers 
through  this  area;  old  Pinery  Station  used 
by  the  Butterfleld  Stage;  Pine  Springs  used 
by  the  cavalry  and  the  Indians;  Indian  caves, 
campsites  and  trails,  and  trails  used  since 
prehistoric  times;  all  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed park  area:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Texas  Permian  His- 
torical Society  in  regular  meeting  In  Crane, 
Tex.,  on  Sunday,  September  15,  does  urge 
that  this  area  be  made  a  national  park  and 
that  It  be  preserved  because  of  Its  historic, 
scenic,  and  recreational  value." 


Ector  Countt  Histoucal  Sitsvxt 

committex, 
Odessa,  Tex..  September  17, 1963. 
The  Ector  County  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee respectfully  submit  the  enclosed  res- 
olution for  your  consideration. 

We  feel  that  Texas  should  preserve  all  his- 
toric structures  and  all  historic  sites  and 
traUs  should  be  marked.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  insure 
the  care  of  the  Texas  Guadalupe  Mountains 
is  to  convert  the  area  into  a  National  Park. 
Mrs.  Grace  King, 

Chairman. 
"Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  County  His- 
torical Survey  Committees  In  Texas  to  work 
for  the  preservation  and  marking  of  historic 
sites,  trails,  and  structures;  and 


RESOLXmON 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Texas,  Is 
now  under  study  by  the  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suitable 
and  desirable  national  park  site;  and 

Whereas  said  area  is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  because  of  Its  outstand- 
ing natural  beauty  and  historical  signifi- 
cance; and 

Whereas  In  the  area  is  McKlttrlck  Canyon 
with  plant  life  unique  in  the  Southwest 
being  abundant  in  maple,  wild  cherry,  ash. 
walnut,  madrone.  etc.;  in  the  upper  eleva- 
tions are  El  Capltan.  landmark  of  the  early 
settlers  in  their  movement  to  the  West,  and 
Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  Texas. 
8.751  feet,  and  where  are  found  heavy  stands 
of  ponderosa,  limber  and  plnon  pine  together 
with  douglas  fir  and  aspen;  this  being  the 
only  location  in  Texas  that  has  rainbow 
trout  and  Rocky  Mountain  elk;  plus  a  dense 
population  of  mule  deer,  wild  merriam  tur- 
key, mountain  sheep,  black  bear,  mountain 
lions  and  a  normal  population  of  small 
game;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining in  lU  natural  virgin  State  in  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and/or  commercial  purposes 
and  which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet 
the  criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the 
National  Parks  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Parks  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6,000  acres  in  the 
Guadalupe  Moimtalns.  adjacent  to  and  in- 
cluding the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and 
spectacular  McKlttrlck  Canyon,  a  result  of 
the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt,  cele- 
brated Texas  geologist,  now  being  preserved 
by  the  Parks  Service  but  being  of  Insufficient 
size  to  develop  into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  Is  only  35  miles  from 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and  could 
be  operated  In  conjunction  therewith,  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving;   and 

Whereas  the  projected  population  of  west 
Texas  demands  more  recreational  areas  to 
serve  our  own  needs  and  those  of  tourists 
along  US.  Highway  386.  and  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  highway  from  Orla,  Tex., 
in  Loving  County,  to  the  New  Mexico  line, 
we  have  a  direct  road  from  UJS.  Highway  386 
to  the  Guadalupes  that  will  serve  the  people 
in  this  west  Texas  area  of  the  Stete  of  Texas, 
and  also  the  tourists  who  may  want  to  visit 
the  Guadalupe  Park  area  while  traveling 
along  US.  Highway  386:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Division,  Inter- 
national Parks  Highway  Association,  In  Its 
regular  quarterly  meeting,  meeting  at  Dim- 
mit, Tex.,  on  October  1».   1968.  do  support 
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the  designation  of  the  said  Guadalupe  area 
as  a  national  park  site;  and  order  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Texas 
congressional  delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  meml)ers  of  the  National  Park  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Service,  the  Governor,  and  our 
State  senators  and  representatives. 

H.  R.  Tarplet, 
President,   Texas  Division.    Interna- 
tional Parka  Highway  Association. 

Wkatrerforo  Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Weatherford.  Tex.,  October  21, 1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Weatherford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  like  to  add  Its  support  to 
the  other  communities  of  our  State  and  the 
great  Southwest  in  securing  national  park 
status  for  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area. 

Be  It  hereby  resolved,  the  Weatherford, 
Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Di- 
rectors fully  realize  the  potential  economic 
value  and  tourist  pleasures  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  a  national  park  In  the  west  Texas 
Guadalupe  Mountain  area. 

Be  It  also  resolved  that  the  people  of 
Weatherford  and  Parker  County  will  do 
what  Is  necessary  and  expected  to  make  this 
national  park  a  success,  through  a  coopera- 
tive effort. 

We  solicit  your  consideration  and  support 
of  this  project. 

Sincerely,       \ 

Darwin  Cox. 
President,    Chamber    of    Commerce    of 
Weatherford,  Tex. 
Whereas  the  Highway  and  Transportation 
and  the  Tourist  Committees  of  the  Weather- 
ford   Chamber    of    Commerce    have    recom- 
mended to  the  chamber  of  commerce  board 
of  directors  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  designaUon  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountain  areas  as  a  national  park 
site;  and 

Whereas  said  area  is  most  suitable  and 
desirable  because  of  Ita  natural  beauty  and 
historical  significance;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Weatherford  and 
Parker  County,  Tex.  (fully  realizing  the  po- 
tential economic  value  and  tourist  pleasures 
that  can  be  derived  from  a  national  park  In 
the  west  Texas  Guadalupe  Mountain  area) 
will  do  what  Is  neoessary  and  expected  to 
make  this  project  a  success;  and 

Whereas  the  Weatherford  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  desires  to  officially  endorse  said 
area  as  a  naUonal  park  site:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  on  this  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1963.  the  Weatherford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce does  hereby  go  on  record  as  actively 
and  vigorously  endorsing  and  supporting  the 
said  Guadalupe  area  for  designation  as  a 
national  park. 

We  solicit  your  consideration  and  support 
of  this  project. 

Mineral  Wells 
Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Mineral  WelU.  Tex..  October  10. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  Enclosed  is  a 
resolution  asking  that  the  Guadalupe 
Mountain  area  be  made  a  national  park. 
For  many  years  our  highway  committee  and 
the  people  of  Mineral  Wells  have  worked  for 
the  interest  of  Highway  180.  This  resolution 
Is  presented  to  you  in  sincerity  and  with  fore- 
thought. Many  resolutions  are  written,  but 
I  did  want  to  impress  upon  you  a  project  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  us,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  give  It  every  considera- 
tion. The  tourist  Industry  means  a  great 
deal  to  us  and  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Graot  L.  Elder,  Jr. 


"WhereM  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area 
in  Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex., 
is  now  under  study  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  a  possible  deeignation  as  a  suit- 
able and  desirable  national  park  site;  and 

"Whereas  said  area  Is  most  fitting  and 
suitable  for  a  national  park  site  because  of 
ita  outatandlng  natural  beauty  and  historical 
significance;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  such  a  national 
park  site  would  constitute  a  tourist  develop- 
ment boom  for  all  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona;  and 

"Whereas  the  Mineral  Wells  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc.,  desires  to  officially  endorse 
said  area  as  a  national  park  site :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved.  That  on  this  the  7th  day  of 
October  1963,  the  Mineral  Wells  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc.,  does  hereby  go  on  record 
as  actively  and  vigorously  endorsing  and  sup- 
porting the  said  Guadalupe  area  for  designa- 
tion as  a  national  park." 

Resolution  or  Crrr  of  MiNxatAL  Wells,  Tex. 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Coxmtles,  Tex.,  is 
now  under  study  by  the  National  Park  Service 
for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suitable  and 
desirable  national  park  site;  and 

Whereas  said  area  is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  national  park  site  because  of  Ita 
outstanding  natural  beauty  and  historical 
significance;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  a  national 
park  site  would  constitute  a  tourist  develop- 
ment boom  for  all  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  de- 
sires to  officially  endorse  said  area  as  a 
national  park  site :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  on  this  the  8th  day  of 
October  1963,  the  city  of  Mineral  Wells,  Tex., 
does  hereby  go  on  record  as  actively  and 
vigorously  endorsing  and  supporting  the 
said  Guadalupe  area  for  designation  as  a 
national  park. 

M.  S.  Carlock, 

Mayor. 

RESOLxmoN  or  Anson,  Tex.,  Chambes 
or  CoMMnu:x 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Moimtaln  area  In 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex.,  Is 
now  under  study  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suitable 
and  desirable  national  ptu-k  slta;  and 

Whereas  said  area  is  most  fitting  and 
suitable  for  a  national  park  site  because  of 
ita  outstanding  natural  beauty  and  his- 
torical significance;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  a  national 
park  site  would  constitute  a  tourist  develop- 
ment boom  for  all  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona:  and 

Whereas  the  Anson  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
desires  to  officially  endorse  said  area  as  a 
naUonal    park   site:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  on  this  the  2d  day  of  Oc- 
tober 1963,  the  Anson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce does  hereby  go  on  record  as  actively 
and  vigcH^usly  endorsing  and  supporting 
the  said  Guadalupe  area  for  designation  as 
a  national  park. 

Wendell  O.   Barber, 

President. 
A.  V.  Womack, 

Manager. 

El  Paso,  Tex., 
October  2,  1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tarborouoh, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  YaEborocch:  At  a  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Board  of  the  City  of  El  Paso,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963,  of  which  a  quorum  was  present, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  supporting  the 
Guadalupe  area  as  a  National  Park. 
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Members    of    the    board    ut:    Mr.    Bin 
Squires,    chairman,    1918    Mesita;     Mr.    Sal 
Berroteran,  1018  St.  John;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Velarde 
209  Lawton;   Mrs.  L.  M.  Davis,  621  Bolton' 
Mr.    Wallace    Lowenfleld,    906    Thunderbird     • 
Drive;  Mr.  Barney  Koogle,  4966  Love  Road; 
Mr.  Dale  Waters,  608   Camlnoreal,   and  Mr 
Gene  Jordan,  8724  Coloma. 
Sincerely, 

Btrow  D.  Tate. 
Secretary.  Park  and  Recreation  Board. 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeath  Counties.  Tex., 
Is  now  under  study  by  the  National  Parks 
Service  for  a  possible  designation  as  a  sxilt- 
able  and  desirable  national  ptirk  site:  and 
Whereas  said  area  Is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  because  of  ita  outatand- 
lng natural  beauty  and  historical  signifi- 
cance; and 

Whereas  In  the  area  is  McKlttrlck  Canyon 
with  plant  life  unique  in  the  Southwest 
being  abundant  in  maple,  wild  cherry,  ash, 
walnut,  madrone.  etc.;  In  the  upper  eleva- 
tions are  El  Capltan,  landmark  of  the  early 
settlers  In  their  movement  to  the  West,  and 
Guadalupe  Peak  the  highest  point  In  Texas 
8,751  feet,  and  where  are  found  heavy  stands 
of  ponderosa,  limber  and  plnon  pine  to- 
gether with  Douglas-fir  and  aspen;  this 
being  the  only  location  In  Texas  that  has 
rainbow  trout  and  Rocky  Mountain  elk; 
plus  a  dense  population  of  mule  deer,  wild 
merrlam  turkey,  mountain  sheep,  black  bear, 
mountain  lions  and  a  normal  population  of 
small  game;  and 

Whereas  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining in  Ite  natural,  virgin  state  in  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and /or  commercial  purposes 
and  which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet 
the  criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the 
National  Parks  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Parks  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6,000  acres  In  the  Gxiad- 
alupe  Mountains,  adjacent  to  and  including 
the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  spectacu- 
lar McKlttrlck  Canyon,  a  result  of  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt,  celebrated 
Texas  geologist,  now  being  preseived  by  the 
Parks  Service  but  being  of  insufficient  siEe 
to  develop  Into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  Is  only  35  miles  from 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and  could 
be  operated  In  conjunction  therewith  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving;   and 

Whereas  the  projected  p>opulation  of  west 
Texas  demands  more  recreational  areas  to 
serve  our  own  needs  and  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  highway  from  Orla  In  Loving 
County  to  the  New  Mexico  line,  we  have  a 
direct  road  to  the  Guadalupes  that  will  serve 
the  cities  of  West  Texas  and  the  State  of 
Texas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  commissioners  court 
of  Andrews  County  in  regular  session,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963,  do  support  the  designation 
of  the  said  Guadalupe  area  as  a  National 
Park  site;  and  order  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Texas  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
members  of  the  National  Park  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Parks  Senrloe,  the  Governor,  and  our  State 
senator  and  representative. 

Rot  D.  Bennett. 
County  Judge.  Andrew*  County,  Tex. 
Attest: 

Chaxljx   W.   Bttrxett. 

County  Clerk. 


Resolution  or  Wnnc,  T«x.,  Cha 
Commbbcb 


or 


Whereas  a  committee  of  the  Wink  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  personally  visited  and  In- 
spected the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  now 
under  consideration  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
park  system  and 

Whereas  we  find  in  McKlttrlck  Canyon 
plant  life  that  Is  unique  in  the  Southwest 
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tMlng  abundant  In  maple,  wild  cherry,  ash. 
oak.  walnut,  madrone — sometimes  called 
manzanlta — with  the  usual  desert  life  of 
grasses,  wild  flowers,  cactuses,  yucca,  sotol, 
and  ocotlllo:  and 

Whereas  In  the  upper  elevations  are  El 
Capltan.  landmark  of  the  early  settlers  In 
their  movement  to  the  West  and  Guadalupe 
Peak,  the  highest  point  In  Texas,  8,761  feet, 
and  where  there  are  found  heavy  stands  of 
ponderosa  pine.  Douglas  fir,  limber  pine, 
plnon  pine,  and  some  aspten:  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  only  location  In  Texas 
that  has  rainbow  trout  and  Rocky  Mountain 
elk  plus  a  dense  population  of  mule  deer 
and  wild  merrlam  turkey,  a  few  mountain 
sheep,  black  bear,  and  mountain  lions  plus 
a  normal  population  of  small  game  such  as 
bobcat,  raccoons,  skunks,  porcupine,  and  the 
ever-present  road  runner;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining In  Its  natxiral  virgin  state  In  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and/or  commercial  purposes  and 
which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet  the 
criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the 
National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Parks  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6.000  acres  In  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains,  adjacent  to  and  Including 
the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  spectacular 
McKlttrlck  Canyon,  a  result  of  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt,  celebrated  Texas 
geologist,  now  being  preserved  by  the  Park 
Service  but  being  of  Insufficient  size  to  de- 
velop Into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  Is  only  35  miles 
from  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  where 
approximately  550,000  visitors  per  year  are 
all  potential  tourists  for  west  Texas,  each 
toiu-lst  being  worth  $8.56  per  day;  and 

Whereas  this  would  add  to  the  chain  of 
existing  attractions  already  in  this  area  and 
thxis  prolong  the  stay  of  tourists  In  west 
Texas;    and 

Whereas  the  population  explosion  of  Texas 
alone  will  demand  more  and  more  recrea- 
tional areas  to  serve  our  own  needs;  and 

Whereas  we  should  lend  every  effort  to 
the  preservation  of  this  virgin  land  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  so  they  might  know 
the  nature  of  the  world  in  its  creation :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Wink 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recommend  this  res- 
olution be  adopted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  M.  Ballau), 
President,  Wink  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Resolution  22a 
Resolution  requesting  the  establishment  of  a 
national  pork  in  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains, to  l>e  known  as  Guadalupe  Peak  Na- 
tional Park,  and  requesting  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  establishing  such  area  as  a  na- 
tional park 

Whereas  the  City  CouncU  of  Carlsbad, 
Eddy  County,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  petitioned  by 
Its  citizens  to  recognize  the  Guadalupe  Peak 
National  Park  as  a  place  well  situated  and 
established  few  a  national  park;   and 

Whereas  said  area  is  located  In  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Carlsbad  Cavern  National  Park 
and  la  an  area  of  great  natural  beauty  readily 
accessible  by  the  public.  That  the  same 
should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  and 
pleasiu^  of  the  public  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  mayor  and  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Carlsbad.  Eddy  County,  N.  Mex., 
desire  to  see  the  establUhment  of  such  area 
as  a  national  park,  and  urge  the  public  offi- 
cials to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
create  and  consummate  the  same:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  It  is  hereby,  petitioned 


and  requested  to  establish  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  of  west  Texas  an  area  to  be  known 
as  Guadalupe  Peak  National  Park,  and  there- 
by recognize  the  great  natural  beauty  of 
the  area  and  preserve  Its  uses  and  enjoyment 
to  the  public. 

Introduced,  passed,  adopted,  and  approved 
this  13th  day  of  June  1963. 


Mayor. 


City  Clerk. 


REDUCTION  OP  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES — 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
311) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363  >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  to  make  certain  structural 
changes  with  respect  to  the  income  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  311)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out 
all  through  line  4  on  page  2  (section  1  of 
the  bill). 

On  page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
insert  "Section  1". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  23  on  page  27  (title  I  of 
the  bill),  and  Insert  the  following: 

"TrrLE   I — REDUCTION   OF  INCOME   TAX    SATES  ON 
GROWTH  INCOME 

"Sec.  111.  Incentive    Taxation    or   Growth 
Income. 

"(a)  Individuals. — Section  1  (relating  to 
tax  on  individuals)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  '(d)  Tax  on  Growth  Income. — Notwith- 
standing the  rates  of  tax  prescribed  above, 
the  tax  on  growth  income  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  tax 
otherwise  computed  on  the  basis  of  such 
rates:  Provided.  That  such  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  tax  for  the  first  immediately 
full  taxable  year:  And  provided  further.  That 
reductions  of  less  than  $5  shall  not  be  rec- 
ognized. 

"'(e)   Cross  References. — 

"'(1)  For  definition  of  taxable  Income, 
see  section  63. 

"'(2)  For  definition  of  growth  Income, 
see  section  64." 

"(b)  Optional  Tax  on  Individuals. — Sec- 
tion 3  (relating  to  optional  tax  if  adjusted 
gross  income  is  less  than  $5,000)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  'Provided.  That  the  tax  on  growth  in- 
come shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  tax  otherwise  computed 
under  the  table;  but  such  reduction  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  for  the  first  immediately  pre- 
ceding full  taxable  year,  and  reductions  of 
less  than  95  shall  not  be  recognized.' 

"(c)  Corporations. — Section  11  (relating 
to  tax  on  corporations)  is  amended  by  re- 
derlgnatlng  subsection  (d)  as  (e),  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (o  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  Tax  on  Growth  Income. — Notwith- 
standing the  rates  of  tax  prescribed  above. 
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the  tax  on  growth  income  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  tax 
otherwise  computed  on  the  basis  of  such 
rates:  Provided,  That  such  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  tax  for  the  first  immediately 
preceding  full  taxable  year:  Provided  further. 
That  reductions  of  less  than  $15  shall  not  be 
recognized.' 

"(d)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  12 
is  amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  as  (2)  through  (9).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as 
renumbered)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(1)  For  definition  of  growth  Income, 
see  section  64.' 

"Sec.  112.  Tax  Reduction  Payback. 

"(a)  iNDivmuALS. — Part  I  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  tax  on  individuals) 
is  amended  by  renumbering  section  5  as  sec- 
tion 6,  and  by  inserting  after  section  4  the 
following  new  section: 

•'  'Sec  5.  Tax  Reduction  Patbacx. 

"'(a)  The  amount  of  tax  redutclon  at- 
tributable to  growth  Income  provided  for  in 
sections  1  and  3  shall  be  voided  and  the  re- 
duction shall  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due 
and  payable  for  the  following  taxable  year  to 
the  extent  prescribed  in  subparagraph   (b) 

"■(b)  If  a  taxpayer's  combined  Income 
from  wages  and  salaries,  rents,  ordinary 
dividends,  royalties  (other  than  royalties 
receiving  special  tax  treatment),  interest, 
and  business  and  farming  (with  adjustments 
provided  in  section  64  applicable  to  the  cur- 
rent taxable  year)  is  less  than  such  combined 
Income  (with  adjustments  provided  in  sec- 
tion 64  applicable  to  the  first  immediately 
preceding  taxable  year)  for  the  year  of  tax 
reduction  due  to  growth  Income,  the  tax 
reduction  shall  be  voided  according  to  the 
propKjrtion  that  the  decrease  bears  to  the 
amount  of  growth  Income  on  the  basis  of 
which  said  tax  reduction  was  computed: 
Provided.  That  said  tax  reduction  shall  not 
be  voided  to  the  extent  said  decrease  is  at- 
tribuUble  to  the  retirement  or  death  of  a 
taxpayer  (or  his  spouse)  or  to  losses  due  to 
fire,  flood,  drought,  windstorm,  theft,  or 
other  casualty,  not  covered  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise:  Provided  further.  That  If  said  fol- 
lowing taxable  year  is  a  short  year  due  to 
termination  of  an  estate  or  trust,  such  com- 
bined Income  (with  adjustments  provided 
in  section  64  applicable  to  the  current  tax- 
able year)  shall  be  annualized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  said  decrease,  if  any.' 

"(b)  Corporations. — Part  n  at  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  tax  on  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 13  as  section  13,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  11  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  12.  Tax  REOucTiqN  Payback. 

"'(a)  The  amount  of  tax  reduction  at- 
tributable to  growth  Income  provided  for  In 
section  11  shall  be  voided  and  the  reduction 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due  and  pay- 
able for  the  following  taxable  year  to  the 
extent  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (b). 

"'(b)  If  a  corporation's  combined  Income 
from  rents,  ordinary  dividends,  royalties 
(other  than  royalties  receiving  special  tax 
treatment) ,  interest,  and  business  and  farm- 
ing (with  adjustments  provided  in  section 
64  applicable  to  the  current  taxable  year) 
is  less  than  such  combined  income  (with 
adjustments  provided  in  section  64  applicable 
to  the  first  immediately  preceding  taxable 
year)  for  the  year  of  tax  reduction  due  to 
growth  income,  the  tax  reduction  shall  be 
voided  according  to  the  proportion  that  the 
decrease  bears  to  the  amount  of  growth  in- 
come on  the  basis  of  which  said  reduction 
was  computed:  Provided,  That  said  tax  re- 
duction shall  not  be  voided  to  the  extent 
said  decrease  is  attributable  to  losses  due  to 
fire,  fiood,  drought,  windstorm,  theft,  or 
other  casualty,  not  covered  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise:  Provided  further.  That  if  said  fol- 
lowing taxable  year  is  a  short  year  due  to 
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liquidation,  dissolution,  or  reorganization, 
such  income  (with  adjustments  provided  in 
section  64  i^plicable  to  the  current  taxable 
year)  shall  be  annualized  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  said  decrease.  If  any.' 
"Sac.  113.  DxiTirmoN  or  Growth  Ihcomk. 
"Part  I  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  gross  Income,  adjusted 
gross  Income,  and  taxable  income)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  64.  Growth  Income  Dstimko. 
'"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  subUtle,  the 
term  "growth  Income"  means  the  excess  of 
the  combined  Income  from  the  current  tax- 
able year  from  wages  and  salaries,  rents, 
ordinary  dividends,  royalties  (other  than 
royalties  receiving  special  tax  treatment). 
Interest,  and  business  and  farming  (with 
adjustments  provided  below)  over  such 
combined  income  (not  less  than  zero)  for 
the  first  immediately  preceding  full  taxable 
year  (with  adjustments  provided  below), 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "base  year". 
"  (b)  With  respect  to  the  current  taxable 
year,  strike  out  the  following : 

"•"(1)  Gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets  or  property  treated 
as  capital  assets,  the  capital  loss  carryover 
deduction,  and  net  operating  loss  deduction, 

(2)   Recognized  income  due  to  recovery 

of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts,  and  due  to  improvements  by  a 
lessee. 

(8)   Nel  Income  from  illegal  activities. 

(4)  Lump  sum  Income  which  the  tax- 
payer may  ratably  allocate  for  tax  purposes 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  ratably 
allocable  to  the  current  taxable  year. 

"  '  "(6)  Losses  from  fire,  flood,  windstorm, 
theft,  or  other  casualty  not  covered  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise. 

"  '"(6)  IzikonM  resulting  from  a  change  In 
method  of  Talulng  Inventory,  method  of 
accounting,  or  method  of  depreciation. 

"  '  "(7)  Dividend  Income  from  a  corporation 
In  excess  of  125  percent  of  such  Income 
received  from  the  corporation  in  the  previous 
taxable  year,  or  in  excess  of  c\irrent  earnings 
of  said  corporation,  whichever  excess  amount 
Is  the  greater,  where  60  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  said  corporation  is  owned 
by  the  taxpayer. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 

a  corporation,  income  from  a  business  or  a 
partnership  which  represents  the  continua- 
tion of  the  business  of  a  corporation,  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
of  all  classes  of  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  taxpayer.  (This  provision  shall  not 
apply  after  the  first  full  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing cessation  of  such  business  by  the 
corporation.) 

(9)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation.  In- 
come which  represents  the  continuation  of 
the  business  of  another  corporation  merged 
or  consolidated  with  the  taxpayer  or  which 
represents  the  continuation  of  the  business 
of  another  corporation  of  which  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  is  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration. (This  provision  shall  not  apply 
after  the  first  full  Uuuble  year  following 
such  merger  or  consolidation  or  cessation  of 
such  business  by  the  other  corporation.) 

"  *  "(10)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
decrease  In  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions (under  section  170)  below  such 
deductions  for  the  first  immediately  preced- 
ing full  taxable  year. 

(11)  In  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts, 

the  decrease  in  deductions  for  Income  paid 
over  to  beneficiaries  below  such  deductions 
for  the  first  Immediately  preceding  full  tax- 
able year  where  such  payment  is  discre- 
tionary." 

"(c)  With  respect  to  the  base  year,  de- 
lete the  following: 

(1)  Gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 

exchange  of  capital  assets  or  property  treated 


as  capital  assets,  the  capital  loss  csoryover 
deduction,  net  operating  loss  deductions,  and 
the  additional  first-year  depreciation  deduc- 
tion authorized  by  section   179. 

(2)  Recognized  Income  due  to  recovery 

of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts,  and  due  to  improvements  by  a 
lessee. 

"'"(3)  Losses  from  fire,  fiood,  windstorm, 
theft,  or  other  casualty  not  covered  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise. 

"  '  "(4)  Income  resulting  from  a  change  in 
method  of  valuing  inventory,  method  of  ac- 
counting, or  method  of  depreciation  when 
such  change  results  from  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner." 

"'(d)  In  the  case  of  corporations,  the  com- 
bined income  tor  the  base  year  shall  not  be 
less  than  such  Income  (with  the  same  ad- 
jiistments)  for  the  taxpayer's  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  1963  or  (if  the  taxpayer  was  not 
in  existence  or  was  inactive  during  such 
year)  the  first  full  taxable  year  thereafter: 
Provided,  That  the  taxpayer  may  elect  in  lieu 
of  such  limitation  to  use  the  average  of  such 
combined  inoome  (with  the  same  adjust- 
ments) for  calendar  or  fiscal  year  1963  and 
the  two  Immediately  preceding  full  taxable 
years  (or,  if  the  taxpayer  was  not  in  existence 
fM-  such  period,  the  first  Immediately  preced- 
ing full  taxable  year)  if  active  during  such 
period. 

"  'In  the  case  of  a  reorganization,  the  lim- 
itation oa  the  base  year  of  the  continuing 
corporation  shall  be  computed  by  using  the 
combined  Income  fc»-  calendar  ch-  fiscal  year 
1963  of  the  ccMporations  which  are  parties 
to  the  re<n-ganization;  and  if  the  combined 
Income  of  fiscal  or  calendar  ye€ir  1963  and 
the  two  immediately  preceding  taxable  years 
(or  first  immediately  preceding  taxable  year, 
as  the  case  may  be)  is  used  in  lieu  of  such 
limitation,  the  combined  Income  for  such 
period  of  the  corporations  which  are  parties 
to  the  reorganization  shall  be  used. 

"'(e)  Where  Income  or  deductions  have 
been  arbitrarily  shifted  from  one  jrear  to  an- 
other by  a  taxpayer  for  no  business  purpose 
other  than  reduction  of  taxes  arising  from 
the  reduced  tax  rates  on  growth  income,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
revenue. 

"  '(f)  In  determining  ownership  of  stock 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  actual  or  con- 
structive ownership  (under  section  318)  shall 
be  taken  into  account. 

"  '(g)  Where  a  joint  return  is  flled  for  the 
current  taxable  year  and  separate  returns 
were  flled  (Mther  as  married  or  single  in- 
dividuals) for  the  base  year,  the  base  year's 
Income  shall  include  the  income  (with  ad- 
justments speclfled  above)  of  both  returns 
unless  the  income  on  the  joint  return  repre- 
sents the  actual  inoome  of  only  one  spouse.' 

"8«c.  114.  BrrBcnvK  Date. 

"The  amendmenU  made  by  this  title  shall 
be  effective  January  1,  1964.  In  the  case  of 
taxable  years  ending  prior  to  December  31, 
1964,  the  tax  reduction  provided  for  in  this 
title  shall  be  reduced  according  to  the  pro- 
portion that  the  number  of  months  not  fall- 
ing within  the  calendar  year  1904  bears  to 
twelve." 

On  page  278.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  line  20  on  page  304  (Utle  m 
of  the  bill ) . 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
encourage  economic  growth  by  providing  for 
reduced  Income  tax  rates  on  growth  Income, 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  incorporates  what  I  call  my 
incentive  taxation-growth  income  plan. 
It  would  substitute  this  language  for  the 
proposed  reduction  in  tax  rate  sched- 


ules— title  I  of  the  bill — and  also  would 
strike  out  the  new  optional  tax  provi- 
sions and  optional  tax  tables  contained 
in  tiUe  m. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT   NO.   312) 
Mr.   ORUENINO.     Mr.    President,   I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
7885,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
cosponsored  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bakt- 
LBTT],  which  aims  at  securing  compen- 
sation for  the  fishermen  whose  vessels, 
traps,  and  other  equipment  are  damaged 
by  foreign  invading  vessels. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  (No.  312)  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  very  serious  situation  in  Alaska, 
where,  in  the  last  2  years,  Japanese  and 
Russian  vessels  have  invaded  our  shores. 
They  have  ridden  roughshod  over  local 
fishermen.  They  have  pulled  up  crab 
traps.  At  present  there  is  no  way  of 
reimbursing  than  by  law.  Nothing  is 
done  by  the  administration  to  stop  this 
action  but  a  nice  protest  to  stop  it,  which 
is  completely  inadequate.  The  Russians' 
answer  to  the  stopping  of  convoys  is  an 
indication  of  how  they  act. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  provi- 
sion to  compensate  our  own  fishermen 
for  the  losses  they  have  suffered.  That  is 
a  perfectly  justifiable  goal.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  favorably  looked 
upon.  I  intend  to  discuss  it  more  fully 
when  I  call  it  up. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  amend- 
ments (No.  314) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM- 

AMENDMENT     (AMENDMENT    NO. 
313) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  1062)  to  pro- 
vide for  strengthening  and  improving  the 
national  transportation  system,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscokd  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  requesting  the  submission 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  apiHt>priately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnitsom 
is  as  follows  : 

Cnm.  AMMOttAxmcB  Boako. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  IS.  19€3. 
Hon.  WAxiizN  G.  ICagnubon, 
Chairman,    Committee   on    Commerce,    V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Ilk.  CRAiSMAir:  In  Its  report  to  your 
committee  dated  September  80.  1968.  oa  8. 
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1061  and  8.  1063.  tbs  PrvBldent-s  transporta- 
tion bin*,  tbe  BoaM  atated  with  reap«ct  to 
MCtlOA  *  at  B.  1069.  amending  section  1006 
of  th*  radaral  Aviation  Act  ot  19ft6  so  as 
to  permit  common  carriers  subject  to  tlM 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  the  FWleral  Marl- 
time  Commission,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Cccnaitasloa  to  enter  Into  Joint  rates 
and  provide  for  their  regulation  bj  a  Joint 
board  composed  of  representatives  of  such 
agenclee.  that  although  It  had  favored  the 
•naetment  of  similar  provisions  In  bills  In 
the  prior  Congrsas.  the  Chairmen  of  the  three 
acemclsa  bad  ooociuded  that  further  analysis 
and  •valuation  of  the  technical  problems 
of  Joint  rates  and  Joint  boards  was  desirable. 
The  Board  further  stated  that  legislation 
repreeenttng  the  Jotat  efforts  of  the  Board. 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  tbe 
Interstate  Commeroe  Commission  was  under 
consideration  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  It  deferred  its  comments  with  respect 
to  section  4. 

The  three  agenclee  have  cooperated  In  the 
preparation  of  provisions  Intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  section  4  of  8.  10«a,  which  are 
submitted  herewith.  These  provisions  dUTer 
principally  from  the  present  provisions  ot 
section  4  In  that  they  provide  greater  de- 
tail wtth  respect  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion ot  the  Joint  board,  standards  for  Its  ac- 
tions, and  Its  powers  and  duties. 

In  this  connection,  attention  la  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Joint  board  In  being  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  Joint  rates  Is  given 
powers  similar  to  those  presently  exercised 
by  the  three  agencies  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual rates.  I.e..  power  to  prescribe  the  law- 
ful rate,  as  well  as  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum, or  mayiwtwtn  and  minimum  rate  to  be 
obaervwd.  The  three  agencies  recognize. 
homevu,  that  in  the  event  that  legislatloa 
similar  to  8.  1061.  withdrawing  from  the 
three  agencies  authority  to  determine  that 
a  rate  or  charge  Is  lower  than  a  reasonable 
minimum  rate  or  charge  In  the  transporta- 
tion oC  bulk  commodities  and  certain  agri- 
cultural and  fishery  products  and  withdraw- 
ing from  two  of  them  similar  authority  with 
respect  to  passengers.  Is  enacted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  similarly  limit  the  powers  of 
the  Joint  board  in  this  respect. 

The  Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
sloa,    and    the    Interstate   Commerce   Com- 


mission recommend  that  the  provisions  en- 
closed herewith  be  substltated  for  thoee  of 
secuon  4  of  8.  1062,  and  that  they  be  en- 
acted as  being  in  ImplemenUtlon  of  the 
recommendation  In  the  President's  transpor- 
tation message  that  the  Congress  should 
"declare  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates  should  be  vigor- 
ously encouraged,  and  authorize  all  trans- 
portation agencies  to  participate  in  Joint 
boards." 

.  Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  these  amendments 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  and  their  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
8incerely  yours. 

Alan  8.  Bots, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

JoRN  Habixkx, 
Cliairman.  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Lauxutcz  K.  Walbatb, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  7,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  876.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the 
American  National  Bed  Cross;  and 

S.  laoi.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  James 
T.  Maddux. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  voca- 
tional education  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  congressional  attention 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  viewed  as  a  vital  instrument  for 
deaUns  with  problems  of  unemployment, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  status  of  minorities.  It  was  linked 
to  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  through  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  to  area 

St€itut  of  poeaiional  education  profframs 


redevelopment,       through       legislation 
pawed  by  the  87th  Congress. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President.  Congress  had 
given  added  emphasis  to  the  concept 
that  education  is  not  solely  a  vital  process 
to  which  our  younger  citizens  are  to  be 
subjected,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  to  which 
all  citizens  must  continually  be  exposed. 
The  pace  of  technological  change  and 
the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  make 
this  particular  form  of  continuous  re- 
training essential  to  Individual  and  na- 
tional welfare. 

During  the  debate  on  the  most  re- 
cently considered  program,  HJl.  4955.  I 
supported  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
fiscal  authorization  for  the  vocational 
education  program  to  the  level  approved 
by  the  House.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  House  had  voted  to  authorise  $630 
million  for  the  first  5  years  for  grants 
to  the  States.  The  Senate  committee 
proposed  $1.01  billion,  or  almost  a  60 
percent  increase.  It  will  further  be  re- 
called that  the  auth(H-izatlon  voted  hy 
the  House  was  six  times  that  originally 
requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  to  support  the 
House  version  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion proposal  was  not  one  in  opposition 
to  vocational  education.  It  represented 
support  of  an  adequate  program,  and 
at  the  same  time  demonstrated  my  con- 
cern for  the  proliferation  of  vocational 
education  pro-ams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  table  I  have  had  compiled.  It 
shows  a  number  of  the  major  vocational 
education  programs  currently  in  effect, 
and  several  proposals  stlU  pending.  It 
lists  the  specific  program,  their  current 
status,  the  type  of  training  they  provide, 
the  administering  agencies,  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 


Legislation 


8m«b-Hughw  Aet,  t»l7 

Tills  I  ot  Oeone-Barden  Act, 

I9««. 
Tttto   H  of  asarge-Bsfdea 

Act,  1964. 
Title  III  of  Georee-Barden 

Aet.ign. 
Area  Bedevelopmeot  Act 

Manpower  Devetopmmt  sad 

Trmlnlnc  Act. 
Trade  Expansion  Act 


Vocatioaal  Kducatioa  Act  of 

1983. 
MDTA  amendment  (IMS)... 

ABA  amendmsnt  (1963) 

YoBtli  etnploymeot  bUl 


Status 


In  outecC.. 
de... 


To  pro  vide— 


.-—do... 
„...do... 

do... 

—.do 

do 


la  oonfercooe 

Passed  tn  Senste. 


Reiscted     In     House; 

pa.'wed  the  Senate. 
PssMd  Senste,  reported 

in  Hooae. 


Teachers  of  vocatieoal  edueatfen  aubjects  te 

youths  fn  and  oat  of  school 
Aaurtaace  fcr  voeatkHial  edacatfonal  proerams 

kr  yooths  Id  snd  oat  ofaehooL 
Traintof  of  practical  nurses. 

Vocational  tralnhig  tor  youths  In  and  out  of 

eehool  in  teehnical  fields. 
Retraining  for  tbe  unemplored  la  depressed 


Retraining  tor  unemployed,  on-the-job  training 

•nd  TO<^tlonaI  training. 
CoiBpen.5ation  »>r  workers  nnemplpyed  or  on- 

dentolng  retraining  as  a  resolt  of  ecooonite 

dislocations  o/  tht;  act. 
Expanded    State    programs,    research,   school 

drwponU,  etc. 
LHeracy  traiaing  and  vocational  training  for 

youths  anil  school  dropouts. 
Retraining  for  tlie  unemployed  In  deofesscd 

areas. 
Work  experience  and  training  Ibr  yooth  from 

16  to  22. 


Administered  by- 


CMC 


Health,  Education,  and 

Welten. 
do 


-do-, 
-do.. 


Health,  Edoeation,  and 

WeUue  sod  Labor. 
do 


Labor. 


Health,  Edacation.  and 

WeMkre. 
Health,  Education,  and 

Welhre  and  Labor. 
Health,  Educ-atkm,  and 

WeWare. 
Lal»r.. 


$7,383,700  annually. 

t39,225,000  ammally. 

$9,000,000  annually  through  Ihcal 

$15,000,000  annually  through  fiscal  year 

$14,flQIM)00  annaally  through  flsealysw 

1966. 
$6S5,000,000  over  a  4-year  period  (fiscal 

year  1983-65).  ^^ 

Maxknnm  per  worker  olfM  per  week 

tot  n  weeks. 

$1,010,000,000  over  4  years.    • 

Additknal  $200,000,000  otpt  a  2-year 

period  (Aacal  y«ar  \VA-«6). 
Additional  $5,500,000  over  3-year  period 


(fiscal  ymr  1964-66). 
$100,000,000    hi    fiscal    year 
natnder  to  be  dctermfaied  later. 


1964;   re- 


Mr.  PEARSON.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

cognizant  of  the  report  of  the  advisory 
board  convened  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
view vocational  education  programs.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  Senate  committee 
respected  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  panel.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  HJL  4965  made  a  particular 
point  of  emphasizing  consideration  of 


vocational   education  programs  at  the 
State  level. 

Nevertheless,  I  point  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the  1963 
Joint  Economic  Report  (S.  Rept.  No.  78, 
88th  Cong.,  p.  91) : 

The  redtindancy  and  Inconsistency  which 
exist  among  the  adjustment  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Kxpansloa  Act  of  1003,  the  re- 


training featxires  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  and  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program  are  impairing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  training  and  retraiiUng  efforts.  We  be- 
lieve tt  is  urgent  for  the  administration 
to  examine  the  relationship  of  these  pro- 
grams to  one  another  and  to  provide  for 
their  more  effective  coordination  in  order 
to  better  promote  the  objectives  ot  the  pro- 
grams. 
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One  must  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  distinguishing  features  between 
those  several  programs,  but  likewise 
there  is  also  considerable  overlapping. 
A  well-coordinated  vocational  education 
program  had  developed,  beginning  with 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  in  1917,  and 
through  the  George-Barden  Acts  of 
1946  and  1956.  More  recently,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  consider  problems  to 
be  too  critical  to  wait  for  adaptation  of 
existing  programs.  Special  vocational 
education  programs  have  been  initiated. 
The  table  I  have  put  in  the  Record,  al- 
though possibly  not  all-inclusive,  does 
point  to  programs  designed  for  11  differ- 
ent purposes,  provided  under  6  major  leg- 
islative acts,  administered  variously  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  the  two  in  combination,  and  involving 
authorizations  in  excess  of  $650  million 
annually. 

Our  concern  now,  Mr.  President, 
should  be  that  these  programs  are  co- 
ordinated in  their  programing  and  ad- 
ministration, so  as  to  assure  not  only  the 
most  economic  use  of  available  funds, 
but  also  the  effective  counseling  and 
proper  training  of  the  personnel  whom 
they  are  designed  to  aid. 

We  need  to  consider,  for  example, 
whether  these  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  gen- 
erally, and  are  not  limited  to  specific 
cases  and  causes  of  unemployment. 
There  are  jobs  begging  for  people  with 
special  skills;  and  the  source  of  the 
trsdnee  is  not  as  important  as  the  em- 
phasis and  quality  of  the  program  which 
attempts  to  prepare  him  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion. 

We  need  to  be  concerned  with  mean- 
ingful coordination  between  these  sev- 
eral programs,  at  both  the  Federal  level 
and  State  levels,  and  between  these  pro- 
grams and  the  U.S.  Unemployment  Serv- 
ice. Some,  but  not  all,  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  keyed  to  area  and 
regional  manix>wer  needs,  as  determined 
by  USES.  Is  not  this  a  factor  which  all 
programs  should  take  into  considera- 
tion? Furthermore,  is  the  best  use  made 
of  USES,  so  that  a  responsible  effort  is 
made  to  locate  and  utilize  personnel  with 
newly  acquired  knowledge  and  skills? 

It  might  be  well  to  survey  the  admin- 
istration of  the  several  programs,  to  de- 
termine whether  top-level  policy  plan- 
ning and  administrative  organization  re- 
flect the  increasing  national  concern  for 
the  direction  of  vocational  education  and 
rising  governmental  costs.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  single  administration  is  the 
answer  to  all  organizational  problems; 
but  attention  to  a  reoriented,  universal- 
ly available  vocational  education  pro- 
gram may  be  justified  at  this  time. 

The  many  programs  should  certainly 
be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  these  and  oth- 
er questions  which  can  legitimately  be 
raised,  before  further  expansions  are  ap- 
proved or  before  any  new  programs  are 
authorized. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President, 
the  work  of  this  Congress  would  be  no 


further  advanced  if,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary, we  had  gone  in  at  8  ajn.  every  day, 
including  Saturdays.  It  would  more 
likely  be  less  advanced  because  imder  the 
rules  of  this  body  the  committees  might 
well  have  been  estopped  from  meeting 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session. 

The  Senate  Calendar,  which  repre- 
sents the  bills  reaching  the  Senate  floor 
and  not  disposed  of,  has  not  during  this 
entire  session  contained  more  than  a  bill 
or  two  of  great  significance  at  all  times. 
As  the  bills  have  reached  the  calendar, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  leadership 
to  stay  with  them  until  they  are  cleared; 
and  in  this  respect  we  have  received  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

The  work  completed  on  the  Senate 
floor  has  been  substantial  during  this 
session. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  total  legis- 
lative output  would  do  well  to  look  else- 
where than  the  Senate  floor.  On  the 
Senate  floor,  the  leadership — ^majority 
and  minority — has  a  primary  responsi- 
bility which  it  must  discharge  without 
any  greater  authority  under  the  rules 
than  that  authority  enjoyed  by  any  other 
single  Member  of  this  body. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
leadership  is  "dull  and  dreary."  I  must 
admit  to  the  accuracy  of  that  charge 
insofar  as  it  involves  the  majority  leader 
alone.  Glamour  is  not  the  hallmark  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  But  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  In 
20  years  or  more  of  experience  in  the 
Congress  hsis  operated  on  the  principle 
that  it  Is  not  the  headlines,  but  the  re- 
sults, which  coimt.  And  the  results  of 
two  sessions  of  the  87th  Congress  and  the 
Senate's  output  to  date  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  require  no  apologies 
whatsoever. 

I  believe  I  speak  with  some  experience 
when  I  say  that  the  hours  on  the  floor 
have  been  perhaps  long  and  tedious,  but 
not  unproductive.  No  Member  who  has 
beep  here  consistently  to  attend  to  his 
primary  legislative  responsibility  needs 
to  apologize  for  the  time  he  has  put  in 
this  session — and  without  time-and-a- 
half  for  overtime.  A  Roman  circus  may 
make  good  newspar>er  copy,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  make  for  greater  or  better 
legislative  output.  So  long  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  anything  to  say 
about  it,  the  operations  on  the  Senate 
floor  will  be  those  of  a  body  of  mature 
men  and  women  charged  with  a  serious 
national  purpose. 

We  will  work  on  the  floor  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done — when  the  calendsu* 
tells  us  there  is  work  to  be  done.  But  we 
will  not  arrange  sideshow  sessions  of  the 
Senate  for  the  edification  of  the  press  or 
in  order  that  this  body  may  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  busy,  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  boss,  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  if  I  had 
had  my  way — and  I  do  not  speak  defen- 
sively— the  Senate  would  have  remained 
in  session  longer  last  week  and  this  week 
than  it  did;  and  as  long  as  there  are 
amendments  to  be  offered  and  amend- 
ments to  be  voted  on,  the  Senate  can  and 
should  be  prepared  to  remain  in  session 
imtil  late  hours  in  the  evening. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
forming to  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  shall  say  very  littie  about 
the  incoherencies  that  I  have  found,  this 
morning,  set  forth  in  the  Congressioral 
Record. 

The  brave  cnisader  from  the  Nutmeg 
State  on  his  white  charger  has  great  zeal 
for  being  here  and  getting  on  with  the 
business,  and  he  Is  not  here.  If  he  does 
not  know  that  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
he  ought  to  know  it.  So  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  see  if  he  can  find  his  way  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  where  the  business  is  done. 
I  shall  withhold  my  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  long  enough 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  to 
whom  the  minority  leader  has  referred 
has  been  most  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance. He  has  been  present  as  much  as 
any  other  Senator,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  The  Record  ought  to  make 
that  very  clear. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  said  still  goes. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  relinquish  the 
fioor.  since  the  Senate  is  in  the  morning 
hour,  but  I  will  reserve  the  right  to  make 
a  point  of  no  quorum.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

■The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  defense  of  the  majority  leader's 
record  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  Record  is  clear  that 
on  substantive  issues  from  time  to  time 
the  majority  leader  and  I  may  be  in 
opposition  as  to  our  position  on  the  mer- 
its of  controversisJ  proposed  legislation. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  which  anyone 
can  point  that  shows  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
in  any  conflict  whatsoever  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  Senate  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  Senator  has  extended  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  unfailing 
courtesy,  unfailing  cooperation,  and  un- 
failing good  will  at  all  times. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  wish  to  speak  for  a 
moment  about  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  present  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate about  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  too  modest  to  talk.  We  have 
made  a  good  legislative  record  as  far  as 
Senate  business  Is  concerned  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  legislation  that  has 
reached  the  calendar.  For  unanswer- 
able proof  of  the  comment  I  have  made, 
all  one  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  take 
a  look  in  the  Senate  Calendar  as  of  this 
morning.  Yesterday,  I  had  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate.  As  of  yesterday  the  cal- 
endar contained  a  listing  of  14  bills.  Not 
a  single  one  of  those  bills  could  be  con- 
sidered a  major  bill  which  would  call  for 
long,  major   discussion  in   the   Senate 
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other  than  ttia  fordcn  aid  bill,  which  we 
were  then  deattn*  wttb  and  stUl  are  deal- 
ing wtth. 

In  fact,  aalde  from  the  f  ordtn  aid 
bm.  I  do  not  beUeTe  that  there  Is  a  bUl 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  that  would  call 
for  oonslderatkm  in  the  Senate  for  more 
than  3  or  9  hours  at  the  most  We 
couM  clear  up  the  entire  Senate  Calen- 
dar in  a  couple  of  days  of  sessions  if  we 
went  down  the  calendar.  That  speaks 
more  than  I  believe  anything  that  can 
be  said  about  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  handling  the 
buainaM  of  the  Senate. 

What  that  means — and  he  did  not 
specify  it.  but  I  think  it  was  clearly 
implied  in  the  roxuuics  of  the  majority 
leader — is  that  we  should  not  look  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  find  out  what 
la  wrong — if  anything  is  wrong  in  re- 
gard to  the  legislative  record  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  we  look  to  the  committees,  where 
there  are  some  major  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  that  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ported from  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  major  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  have  not  yet  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
critidxe  the  committees.  I  merely  say 
that  that  is  where  much  of  the  major 
propoeed  leglslaUon  still  is.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  majority  leader.  It  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  committees,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  facts  are  about  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, but  I  know  something  about  what 
we  have  done,  because  I  have  worked 
iMig  and  hard  hours  on  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  done.  I  know  what 
the  Senate  has  done  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  legislation  related  to  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  taken  through  the  Senate, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  the  majority 
leader,  a  higher  education  bill  and  a  bill 
on  vocational  education  that  repres^it 
weeks  of  work  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  long 
debate  in  the  Senate.  So  today  I  rise 
in  complete  and  total  defense  of  what  I 
believe  has  been  a  remarkable  Job  of 
fine  leadership  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  given  to  his  body  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  as  he 
has  given  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
Meve  neither  the  majority  leader  nor  the 
minority  leader  needs  any  defense.  Al- 
though I  am  a  comparaUvely  recent 
comer  to  the  Senate.  I  heartily  approve 
of  the  character  of  leadership  given  the 
Senate  by  our  majority  leader  and  the 
quanty  ot  cooperation,  and  occasionally 
^ectfrely  presented  dissent,  given  by 
the  minority  leader.    I  think  it  is  unfor- 

S?*i2!**  "^  ****"**  as  to  the  ability  of 
»e  leaderaiiip  of  thoee  two  men  should 

^beenratoed.  I  dissent  from  it  com- 
Wely.  On  the  contrary,  we  haw  had  a 
flue  example  of  leadership.    It  la  the 


kind  of  leadership  that  the  Senate  should 
welcome.  It  is  a  leadership  that  involves 
respect  for  the  wishes  of  individual  Sen- 
ators, and  recognizaes  that  their  function 
in  the  Senate  should  be  left  to  their 
consciences.  That  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  type  of  leader- 
ship that  he  has  shown. 

I  wish  to  say  an  equally  kind  word  for 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DiucssmI.  who  I  think  has 
at  all  times  shown  his  cooperation  while 
maintaining  his  position  of  opposition  to 
measures  he  does  not  approve.  His  dis- 
sent, when  his  party  policies  cause  him 
to  dissent,  is  always  performed  effec- 
tively, goodnattiredly,  and  constructive- 
ly, and  often  with  refreshing  humor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  based  upon  his  statement 
that  the  calendar  is  clefu*.  About  3 
weeks  ago  we  all  understood  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  had  reported 
the  so-called  public  accommodations 
section.  All  of  that  intervening  time 
has  gone  by.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
opportimity  should  be  afforded  to  test 
out  the  time  when  the  Senate  should  go 
into  the  civil  rights  debate,  which  op- 
portimlty  could  be  afforded  if  that  report 
were  filed. 

I  should  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  saying  to  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  that  I  do  not  beUeve 
there  is  any  question  about  their  good 
faith  or  their  dedication  to  the  tasks  at 
hand  in  their  endeavor  to  accomplish 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  but  I  have  a 
very  strong  difference  with  the  majority 
leader  as  to  when  debate  on  the  civil 
rights  issue  shall  begin. 

The  question  I  am  addressing  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  not  invidious. 
I  am  puzzled  by  the  long  delay  which 
has  taken  place.    After  all.  the  Senator 
does  not  bear  that  responsibility  unless 
he  knows  the  facts.     If  he  does  not,  I 
rtiall  address  myself  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.     But,  as  was  said,  the 
calendar  Is  clear.    I  raised  the  question 
because  there  is  a  major  domestic  issue 
before  us.    Three  weeks  ago  we  under- 
stood that  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
had  ordered  reported  a  bill.    In  all  the 
intervening  time  the  report  has  not  been 
made.    I  wonder  what  la  holding  it  up. 
if  the  majority  leader  happens  to  know. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distlngulahed  Senator  from  New  York, 
may  I  say  that  even  if  the  public  accom- 
modaUons  bill  is  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  is  not  miy  inten- 
tion to  call  it  up.    I  repeat  again  what 
I  have  previously  said.    When  the  Sen- 
ate faces  the  civil  rights  bill,  it  will  face 
as  whole  a  civU  rights  bill  as  Is  possible. 
If  a  fragment  of  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
reported,  we  shall  be  here  until  dooms- 
day. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  not 
engage  in  any  kind  of  Roman  holiday  or 
sideshow.  When  the  Senate  faces  the 
Issue.  It  will  face  It  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  if  other  Senators  differ 
with  him,  they  should  have  the  right  to 


endeavor  to  call  up  the  committee  bm. 
If  the  bill  is  reported,  as  propriety  would 
require,  it  seems  to  me.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  on  the  calendar.  Without 
its  being  on  the  calendar  we  are  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  call  it  up.  The 
calendar  may  appear  clear,  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  critically  important  bill 
in  the  wings  which  the  Senate  should 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  it 
wishes  to  take  up  or  not.  The  Senate 
may  not  agree  with  the  majority  leader. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do.  he  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  the  democratic  processes 
which  the  Senate  rules  afford  should  at 
least  be  followed  through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to 
toke  over  the  leadership  of  this  body,  he 
is  welcome  to  do  so,  but  as  long  as  I  hap- 
pen to  be  the  leader  on  this  side,  I  have 
announced  what  the  procedure  will  be. 
and  it  will  be  that  as  long  as  I  am  leader. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  With  all  respect  to  the 
Senator.  I  say  to  him  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  wish  to,  and 

could  not  if  he  wished  to 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  no  desire  to  take  over  the  lead- 
ership. I  believe  that  is  a  completely 
different  question  from  the  question  of 
an  opportunity  to  test  out  this  very  seri- 
ous question.  I  hope  that  we  shall  see 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  placed 
on  the  calendar.  I  understand  that  it  is 
fully  ready  for  the  calendar.  I  am  very 
much  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  report 
has  not  yet  been  filed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  interested 
in  a  headline  or  an  issue.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  results.  And  If  we  want  re- 
s\ilts~if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get 
results— the  Senate  will  wait  for  the 
whole  bin,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  it. 
If  we  want  a  sideshow  or  a  Roman  holi- 
day, we  will  take  up  one  segment  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  then  let  everything 
take  Its  course. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.   I 
have  not  In  past  years  been  reluctant  to 
criticize  the  previous  leadership  of  the 
Senate.    I  have  done  so,  and  I  have  done 
so  vigorously.    But  I  believe  that  the 
present  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
absolutely  right  when  he  points  to  the 
calendar  and  says  that  If  we  dispose  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  we  shall  not  have 
other  pending  legislation  before  us  on 
which  we  could  act  for  very  long.    I  do 
not  believe  we  can  blame  only  the  major- 
ity leader  for  holding  up  action  in  the 
Congress.     I  believe   that   the   Senator 
from  Oregon  was  correct  when  he  said 
he  did  not  have  the  facts.    I  do  not  have 
the  facts,  either.    None  of  us  has  the 
facta.    We  do  have  this  single  fact,  how- 
ever:   this    is    November    7    and    there 
are  still  a  number  of  appropriation  bllla 
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to  handle  in  addition  to  the  civil  rights 
bin  and  the  tax  bUl.  Although  Con- 
gress may  adjourn  on  December  20, 
much  of  the  work  ot  the  Senate  will  not 
be  done  this  year.  If  we  seek  to  do  a 
complete  Job  next  year  we  are  likely  to 
restrict  our  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
American  people  in  the  campaign  and  I 
suspect  not  do  a  nearly  adequate  job  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that,  if  there 
is  no  one  to  blame  here,  we  certainly 
should  get  the  facts  and  find  out  why 
proposed  legislation  is  taking  so  long  to 
reach  the  Senate.  I  believe  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  always  indulge 
in  a  round  of  back  slapping,  and  we  say 
no  one  is  to  blame,  that  everyone  is  doing 
a  fine  job. 

I  believe  we  have  two  wonderful 
gentlemen  as  leaders,  both  Democratic 
and  RepubUcan.  The  majority  leader 
has  been  very  courteous,  friendly,  and 
helpful  to  me  on  many  occasions.  But 
I  believe  aU  Senators  should  get  the  facts 
and  find  out  what  the  situation  is,  and 
then  move — not  remain  in  session  Inter- 
minably and  be  unable  to  finish  our  pro- 
gram competently. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time, after  most  Senators  have  gone 
home  in  the  evening,  a  few  of  us  remain 
here  and  strange  things  occur.  I  must 
say,  very  frankly,  that  I  regret  some  of 
the  comments  which  were  made  in  the 
Chamber  last  night. 

Let  me  try  to  be  constructive  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  President,  do  Senators 
know  what  is  wr<mg  with  the  Senate 
today?  It  Is  the  archaic  rules  under 
which  we  operate.  First,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  Republicans,  clothe 
a  very  able  American  statesman,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
with  the  responsibility  of  being  our 
minority  leader. 

You,  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  as  E>emo- 
crats,  clothe  a  very  able  American  states- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  with  the  responsIbUity 
of  being  majority  leader. 

What  is  the  situation?  There  still 
remains  a  miserable,  despicable  rule  ot 
filibustering,  under  which  one  or  two  or 
three  or  four  or  more  Senators  can 
frustrate  the  business  of  the  UJ3.  Senate. 
It  is  because  of  the  power  that  one  or 
two  or  three  or  four  Senators  can  exer- 
cise that  even  if  we  could  put  Paul  the 
Apostle  in  the  majority  leader's  seat 
he  could  not  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Nation  in  the  Senate  in  the  absence 
of  general.  [>erhaps  unanimous,  consent 
to  go  forward.  We  also  lack,  for  a 
limited  time  each  day,  a  rule  of  germane- 
ness which  would  put  each  Senator  on 
notice  that  the  fun  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  devoted  to  the  pending 
business,  whatever  that  might  be. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  situation  such 
as  we  have  been  in  last  week,  yesterday, 
and  now  today  in  this  Chamber,  there 
are  honest  divergencies  of  view.  We 
have  on  occasion  similar  divergencies 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Under  those  circumstances,  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  maintain  an  orderly 
procedure  in  the  Senate  unless  every 
Senator  In  attendance  agrees  to  some 
reasonable  limitation  of  debate  so  that 


we  can  take  up  each  Issue,  one  at  a  time, 
debate  it  thoroughly,  and  then  dispose 
of  it. 

My  Judgment  Is  that  the  average  U.S. 
Senator,  whether  he  serves  on  the  ap- 
propriate committees  or  not.  Is  reason- 
ably weU  acquainted  with  the  merita 
and  demerits  of  a  major  issue  such  as 
the  mutual  security  program  so  that  he 
can  make  an  Intelligent  judgment  on 
particular  aspects  of  it  as  they  arise. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  fondly  hoped,  in  the  open- 
ing moments  of  this  debate,  that  we 
could  proceed  to  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sorry— not  at 
the  moment.  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  Thus,  we  have  experienced 
a  situaticm  which  has  become  exacer- 
bated by  the  bitterness  of  feelings  on  the 
issue.  The  issue  has  been  raised  in  debate 
to  the  point  that  we  could  not  have  the 
kind  of  orderly  procedure  which,  as  a 
young  man,  I  thought  was  completely 
inherent  in  the  conduct  of  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Last  night  some  of  the 
divergencies  of  view  came  forward.  I  am 
a  Republican,  and  I  want  my  Republican 
Party  to  do  what  I  believe  it  is  doing; 
that  is,  to  act  constructively.  I  want  my 
party  to  object  vigorously  to  those  issues 
to  which — in  terms  of  Its  historic  prin- 
ciples. Its  platform,  and  the  commit- 
ments which  it  has  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  keep  their  faith— it  should 
object.  Such  an  objection  should  be 
made,  and  has  been  made,  regardless  of 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Ob- 
jections have  been  made  by  the  leader- 
ship and  membership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  various  proposals,  both  foreign 
and  domestic  which  have  emanated  from 
the  White  House  and  this  administra- 
tion. But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want — 
nor  do  Republicans  generally  want — our 
party  to  be  a  blindly  disruptive,  opposing 
political  organization  which  opposes 
merely  for  opposition's  sake.  That  might 
be  opposition  but  it  is  not  responsible  op- 
position. I  want  my  party,  the  Repub- 
Ucan Party,  to  foUow  the  leadership  of 
this  or  any  other  administration  when 
our  party  believes  that  leadership  on  a 
particvilar  question  represents  the  best 
interest — the  national  interest,  the  pub- 
lic interest — of  aU  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  is  what  we  have  done  In  this 
debate.  TTiat  is  why  I  salute  today,  as 
I  did  last  night,  these  two  Americans — 
one  a  RepubUcan  and  one  a  Democrat — 
one  on  oxir  side  and  one  on  the  other 
side — who  are  uniquely  equipped  by  ex- 
perience to  know  what  they  are  doing, 
who  arrived  at  a  proposal  that  was  so 
overwhelmingly — indeed,  unanimously — 
approved  yesterday  in  the  Senate  so  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days  some 
progress  was  made  in  thia  Chamber. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  PUBLICA- 
TION. "PTREEDOM  FROM  WAR" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  publication 
of  the  Department  of  State,  entitled 
"Freedom  From  War,"  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  concern  aro\ind  the  Nation. 

T^is  publication  sets  out  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  U.S.  program  for  gen- 
eral and  cmnplete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world."  It  is  felt  by  many 
Americans  that  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram set  forth  In  this  pubUcation  would 
lead  to:  First,  elimination  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  bases,  and  weapons;  second, 
transfer  of  weapons,  including  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  United  Nations  force;  and 
third,  world  government  under  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

I  might  note  that  two  steps  under  this 
disarmament  proposal  already  have 
taken  place.  The  first  was  ratification 
of  the  Moscow  treaty  proposing  a  partial 
nuclear  test  ban — although  the  treaty 
does  not  provide  inspection  as  the  plan 
intimated  it  would.  The  second  step  is 
the  United  Nations'  action  calling  for  a 
ban  on  placing  weapons  in  space — al- 
though here  the  action  concurred  in  by 
the  United  States  was  taken  without  the 
American  Congress  or  people  voting  on 
it,  and  again  no  inspection  was.  provided. 

Since  it  would  appear  that  disarma- 
ment under  this  State  D^artment  pro- 
posal has  indeed  started,  and  since  it  ap- 
pears that  disarmament  can  continue 
through  United  Nations  action  not  voted 
upon  by  the  American  voters,  or  their 
elected  Congressmen,  I  ask  unanimoxis 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
the  complete  text  of  the  pubUcation  to 
which  I  refer.  I  take  this  step  because 
I  am  Informed  that  the  Department  of 
State  no  longer  distributes  this  booklet 
to  the  pubUc,  and  because  I  beUeve  the 
American  pubUc  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
bo<rfdet's  disarmament  blu^rint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
Freedom  Prom  War — thr  U.S.  Program  for 

OENKRAL  AMD  COMPLKTR  DiSARMAMXKT  XM  A 

PKACxrm.  World 

tNTBODVCnOIf 

The  revolutionary  development  of  modem 
weapons  within  »  world  divided  by  eerlous 
Ideological  differences  ha«  produced  r  crisis 
In  human  ixitUjTy.  In  order  to  overooDie  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  now  confronting  man- 
kind, the  United  States  has  Introduced  at  the 
16th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  program  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world. 

This  new  program  provides  for  the  progres- 
sive redaction  of  the  warmaldng  capabilities 
of  nations  and  the  simultaneous  strengthen- 
ing of  International  institutions  to  settle 
dilutes  and  maintain  the  peace.  It  sets 
forth  a  series  of  comprehensive  measures 
wUch  can  and  should  be  taken  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  world  in  which  there  will  be 
freedom  from  war  and  security  for  all  states. 
It  Is  based  on  three  prmciples  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  practical  progress 
m  the  disarmament  field: 
First,  there  must  be  immediate  disarmament 
action 

A  strenuous  and  uninterrupted  effort  most 
be  made  toward  the  goal  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament;  at  the  same*  time.  It  U 
Important  that  q>eclflc  measures  be  put  mto 
effect  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Second,  all  diMrm»ment  obligatioiu  must 
b€  subfect  to  egsctive  intemation^  con- 
troU 

The  control  organlafttlon  must  have  the 
manpower,  facilities,  and  effectlveneM  to 
aarure  that  Umltatlona  or  reductions  take 
place  aa  agreed.  It  must  also  be  able  to 
certify  to  all  stotes  that  reUlned  forces  and 
armaments  do  not  exceed  thoee  permitted 
at  any  stage  of  the  disarmament  process. 

Third,  adequate  peacekeeping  machinery 
muat  be  eatabliahed 

There  is  an  inseparable  relationship  be- 
tween the  scaling  down  of  national  arma- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  the  building  up 
of  International  peacekeeping  machinery  and 
Institutions  on  the  other.  Nations  are  im- 
llkely  to  shed  their  means  of  self -protection 
In  the  abaence  of  alternative  ways  to  safe- 
gUMtd  their  legitimate  Interests.  This  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  progressive 
strengthening  of  international  Institutions 
under  the  United  Nations  and  by  creating  a 
United  Nations  peace  force  to  enforce  the 
peace  as  the  disarmament  process  proceeds. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful 
world. 

■vmcaaT — ouamcamxnt  goal  and  objxctivxs 
The  overall  goal  of  the  United  States  is  a 
free,  secure,  and  peaceful  world  of  Indepen- 
dent states  adhering  to  common  standards 
of  Justloe  and  international  conduct  and 
subjecting  the  use  of  force  to  the  rule  of 
law;  a  world  which  has  achieved  general 
and  complete  disarmament  \mder  effective 
international  control;  and  a  world  In  which 
adjxistment  to  change  takes  place  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  achievement 
of  that  goal,  the  program  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing specific  objectives  toward  which  na- 
tions ahotild  direct  their  efforts: 

The  disbanding  of  all  national  armed 
forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reestab- 
llahment  in  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
thoee  required  to  preserve  internal  order 
and  for  contributions  to  a  United  Nations 
peace  force; 

The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
all  armaments,  including  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  means  for  their  delivery, 
other  than  those  required  for  a  United  Na- 
tions peace  force  and  for  maintaining  in- 
ternal order; 

The  institution  of  effective  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  international  agreements,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations; 

The  establishment  and  effective  operation 
of  an  international  disarmament  organlza- 
tiai  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nationa  to  inaure  compliance  at  all  times 
with   all   disarmament   obligations. 

TASK  or  NKOOTIATINO  STATES 

The  negotiating  states  are  called  upon  to 
develop  the  program  into  a  detailed  plan  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  and  to 
continue  their  efforts  without  interruption 
until  the  whole  program  has  been  achieved. 
To  this  end,  they  are  to  seek  the  widest 
possible  area  of  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  At  the  same  time,  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  progress  on  the  disarmament 
program,  they  are  to  seek  agreement  on  those 
immediate  measxires  that  would  contribute 
to  the  common  security  of  nations  and  that 
coxild  facilitate  and  form  pmrt  of  the  total 
program. 

GOVXKNINO     PEINCIPLXS 

The  program  sets  forth  a  series  of  general 
principles  to  guide  the  negotiating  states  in 
their  work.    These  make  clear  that: 

As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the  United 
Nations  must  be  progressively  strengthened 
in  order  to  Improve  its  capacity  to  assiire 
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InternaUonal  security  and  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes; 

Disarmament  must  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
posaible,  untU  it  is  completed,  in  stages  con- 
taining balanced,  phased,  and  safeguarded 
measures: 

Bach  measure  and  stage  should  be  carried 
out  In  an  agreed  period  of  time,  with  tran- 
sition from  one  stage  to  the  next  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  all  measures  in  the  preceding 
stage  have  been  carried  out  and  verified  and 
as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  for  verlfl- 
caUon  of  the  next  stage  have  been  made; 

Inspection  and  verification  must  establish 
both  that  nations  carry  out  scheduled  11ml- 
UUons  or  reductions  and  that  they  do  not 
retain  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  excess 
of  those  permitted  at  any  stage  of  the  dls- 
amuunent  process;  and 

Disarmament  must  take  place  in  a  manner 
that  wUl  not  affect  adversely  the  security  of 
any  state. 

DISAKMAMENT    STAGES 

The  program  provides  for  progressive  dis- 
armament steps  to  take  place  in  three  stages 
and  for  the  simultaneous  strengthening  of 
international  institutions. 

First  stage 
The  first  stage  contains  measvires  which 
would  significantly  reduce   the  capabilities 
of  naUons  to  wage  aggressive  war.     Imple- 
mentetlon  of  this  stage  would  mean  that: 
The  Nuclear  Threat  Would  Be  Reduced 
All  States  would  have  adhered  to  a  treaty 
effectively  prohibiting  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  weapons  would  be  stopped  and  quan- 
tities of  such  materials  from  past  produc- 
tion would  be  converted  to  nonweaoons 
uses. 

States  owning  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
relinquish  control  of  such  weapons  to  any 
nation  not  owning  them  and  would  not 
transmit  to  any  such  naUon  information  or 
material   necessary   for   their   manufacture. 

States  not  owning  nuclear  weapons  would 
not  manufacttire  them  or  attempt  to  obtain 
control  of  such  weapons  belonging  to  other 
States. 

A  commission  of  experts  would  be  estab- 
lished to  report  on  the  feasibility  and  means 
for  the  verified  reduction  and  eventual  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

Strategic  Delivery  Vehicles  Would  Be 
Reduced 
Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehi- 
cles of  specified  categories  and  weapons  de- 
signed to  counter  such  vehicles  would  be 
reduced  to  agreed  levels  by  equitable  and 
balanced  steps;  their  production  would  be 
discontinued  on  limited;  their  testing  would 
be  limited  or  halted. 

Arms  and  Armed  Forces  Would  Be  Reduced 
The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  limited  to 
2.1  million  men  each  (with  appropriate  lev- 
els not  exceeding  that  amount  for  other 
mllltarUy  significant  States) ;  levels  of  arma- 
ments would  be  correspondingly  reduced 
and  their  production  would  be  limited. 

An  experts  commission  would  be  estab- 
lished to  examine  and  report  on  the  feasi- 
bUlty  and  means  of  accomplishing  verifiable 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  all 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  weap- 
ons. 

Peacef  xU  Use  of  Outer  Sptu^e  Would  Be 
Promoted 
The  placing  In  orbit  or  stationing  In  outer 
space  of  weapons  capable  of  producing  mass 
dlstructlon  would  be  prohibited. 

States  would  give  advance  notification  of 
space  vehicle  and  missile  launchings. 
UJ».  Peacekeeping  Powers  Would  Be 
Strengthened 
Measures  would  be  taken  to  develop  and 
strengthen  United  Nations  arrangements  for 


arbitration,  for  the  development  of  Inter- 
naUonal law.  and  for  the  establishment  in 
stage  n  of  a  permanent  U.N.  peace  force. 

An  International  Disarmament  Organization 
Would  Be  BsUbllshed  for  EffecUve  Verifi- 
cation of  the  Disarmament  Program 
Its    functions    would    be    expanded    pro- 
gressively as  disarmament  proceeds. 

It  would  certify  to  all  States  that  agreed 
reductions  have  taken  place  and  that  re- 
tained forces  and  armaments  do  not  exceed 
pemUtted  levels. 

It  would  determine  the  transition  from 
one  stage  to  the  next. 

States  Would  Be  Committed  to  Other  Meas- 
ures To  Reduce  International  Tension  and 
To  Protect  Against  the  Chance  of  War  by 
Accident,  MlscalculaUon,  or  Sxirra-ise 
Attack 

Sutes  would  be  committed  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  any  type  of  armed 
force  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  UJ». 
Charter  and  to  refrain  from  Indirect  ag- 
gression and  subversion  against  any  coun- 
try. 

A  UJ*.  peace  observation  group  would  be 
available  to  investigate  any  situation  which 
might  constitute  a  threat  to  or  breach  of 
the  peace. 

States  would  be  conunitted  to  give  advance 
notice  of  major  military  movements  which 
might  cause  alarm;  observation  posts  would 
be  established  to  report  on  concentrations 
and  movements  of  military  forces. 

Second  stage 

The  second  stage  contains  a  series  of 
measures  which  would  bring  within  sight  a 
world  in  which  there  would  be  freedom  from 
war.  Implementation  of  all  measxu-ee  In  the 
second  stage  would  mean : 

Further  substantial  reductions  in  the 
armed  forces,  armaments,  and  military  es- 
tablishments of  States,  Including  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and  coun- 
tering weapons: 

Further  development  of  methods  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  under  the 
United  Nations; 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Interna- 
tional peace  force  within  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

Depending  on  the  findings  of  an  experts 
commission,  a  halt  in  the  production  of 
chemical,  bacteriological,  and  radiological 
weapons  and  a  reduction  of  existing  stocks 
or  their  conversion  to  peaceful  uses; 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  an  experts 
commission,  a  reduction  of  stocks  of  nu- 
clear weapons; 

The  dismantling  or  the  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses  of  certain  military  bases  and 
facilities  wherever  located;  and 

The  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  to 
enable  It  to  verify  the  steps  taken  in  stage 
n  and  to  determine  the  transition  to  stase 
in.  * 

Third  stage 

During  the  stage  of  the  program,  the  States 
of  the  world,  building  on  the  experience  and 
confidence  gained  In  successfully  implement- 
ing the  measures  of  the  first  two  stages, 
would  take  final  steps  toward  the  goal  of  a 
world  in  wtiich: 

States  would  retain  only  those  forces,  non- 
nuclear  armaments,  and  establishments  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  VJS.  peace 
force. 

The  UN.  peace  force,  equipped  with  agreed 
types  and  quantities  of  armaments,  would 
be  fully  functioning. 

The  manufactiu%  of  armaments  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  thoee  of  agreed  t3rpe8 
and  quantities  to  be  used  by  the  UJJ.  pe«u;e 
force  and  thoee  required  to  maintain  Inter- 
nal order.  All  other  armaments  would  be 
destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  purposes. 
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The  peacekeeping  capabilities  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  suiBclently  strong  and  the 
obligations  of  all  states  under  such  arrange- 
ments sufflclantly  far  reaching  as  to  assure 
p>eaoe  and  the  Just  settlement  of  dlfferenoes 
in  a  disarmed  world. 

APPENDIX DECI.AKATION    ON    DISARMAMENT 

The  nations  of  the  world, 

Conscious  of  the  crisis  in  human  history 
produced  by  the  revolutionary  development 
of  modem  weapons  within  a  world  divided 
by  serious  ideological  differences; 

Determined  to  save  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war  and 
the  dangers  and  burdens  of  the  arms  race 
and  to  create  condltioiu  In  which  all  peoples 
can  strive  freely  and  peacefully  to  fulfill  their 
basic  aspirations; 

Declare  their  goal  to  be:  A  free,  secure, 
and  peaceful  world  of  Independent  states  ad- 
hering to  common  standards  of  Justice  and 
international  conduct  and  subjecting  the  use 
of  force  to  the  rule  of  law;  a  world  where 
adjustment  to  change  takes  place  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; a  world  where  there  shall  be  a  per- 
manent state  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament \inder  effective  international  con- 
trol and  where  the  resources  of  nations  shall 
be  devoted  to  man's  material,  culttiral,  and 
spiritual  advance; 

Set  forth  as  the  objectives  of  a  program 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  In  a 
peaceful  world: 

(a)  The  disbanding  of  aU  national  armed 
forces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reestab- 
llshment  in  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
thoee  required  to  preserve  Internal  order  and 
for  oontribuUons  to  a  United  Nations  peace 
force; 

(b)  The  elimination  from  national  arsenals 
of  all  armaments.  Including  all  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  means  for  their 
delivery,  other  than  those  required  for  a 
United  Nations  peace  force  and  for  maintain- 
ing Internal  order; 

(c)  The  esUbllshment  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  an  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Naticms  to  ensure  compliance  at  all  times 
with  all  disarmament  obligations; 

(d)  The  Institution  of  effective  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  international  agreements, 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Call  on  the  negotiating  states: 

(a)  To  develop  the  outline  program  set 
forth  below  into  an  agreed  plan  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  to  continue 
their  efforts  without  interruption  until  the 
whole  program  has  been  achieved; 

(b)  To  this  end  to  seek  to  attain  the  widest 
possible  area  of  agreement  at  the  earliest 
posaible  date; 

(c)  Also  to  seek— without  prejudice  to 
progress  on  the  disarmament  program — 
agreement  on  thoee  Immediate  measures  that 
would  contribute  to  the  common  security  of 
nations  and  that  could  faclllUte  and  form  a 
pcu-t  of  that  program. 

AlBrm  that  disarmament  negotiations 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles : 

(a)  Disarmament  shall  take  place  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  until  It  is  completed  In  stages 
containing  balanced,  phased,  and  safe- 
guarded measures,  with  each  measure  and 
stage  to  be  carried  out  in  an  agreed  period  of 
time. 

(b)  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  ob- 
ligations shall  be  effectively  verified  from 
their  entry  into  fore*.  VeriflcaUon  arrange- 
ments shall  be  instituted  progresaively  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  verify  not  only  that 
agreed  limitations  or  reductions  take  place 
but  also  that  retained  armed  forces  and 
armaments  do  not  exceed  agreed  levels  at  any 
stage. 

(c)  Disarmament  shall  take  place  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  affect  adversely  the 


security  of  any  state,  whether  or  not  a  party 
to    an    international    agreement   or    treaty. 

(d)  As  states  relinquish  their  arms,  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  progressively 
strengthened  in  atder  to  improve  Its  capac- 
ity to  assure  international  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  International 
cooperation  in  common  tasks  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

(e)  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  shall  take  place  as  soon 
as  all  the  measures  in  the  preceding  stage 
have  been  carried  out  and  effective  verifica- 
tion is  continuing  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  agreed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  next  stage  have  been  instituted. 

Agree  upon  the  following  outline  program 
for  achieving  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment: 

Stage  I 
A.  To  Establish  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization 

(a)  An  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization (IDO)  shaU  be  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  upon 
entry  Into  force  of  the  agreement.  Its  func- 
tions shall  be  expanded  progressively  as  re- 
quired for  the  effective  verification  of  the 
disarmament  program. 

(b)  The  IDO  shaU  have:  (1)  a  general  con- 
ference  of  all  the  parties;  (2)  a  commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  all  the  major 
powers  as  permanent  members  and  certain 
other  states  on  a  rotating  basis;  and  (3)  an 
Administrator  who  will  administer  the  Orga- 
nization subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
commission  and  who  will  have  the  authority, 
staff,  and  finances  adequate  to  assure  effec- 
tive lmi>artlal  implementation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Organization. 

(c)  The  IDO  shall:  (1)  Insure  compliance 
with  the  obligations  imdertaken  by  verify- 
ing the  execution  of  measures  agreed  upon; 
(2)  assist  the  states  In  developing  the  details 
of  agreed  ftirther  verification  and  disarma- 
ment measures;  (3)  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  bodies  as  may  be  necessary 
for  working  out  the  details  of  further  meas- 
ures provided  for  in  the  program  and  for 
such  other  expert  study  groups  as  may  be 
required  to  give  continuous  study  to  the 
problems  of  disarmament;  (4)  receive  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  disarmament  and 
verification  arrangements  and  determine  the 
tranaltion  fmn  one  stage  to  the  next. 

B.  To  Reduce  Armed  Forees  and  Armaments 

(a)  Force  levels  shall  be  limited  to  3.1  mil- 
lion each  for  the  United  States  and  U.S£Jt. 
and  to  appropriate  levels  not  exceeding  2.1 
million  each  for  all  other  militarily  signifi- 
cant states.  Bed\ictlons  to  the  agreed  levels 
will  proceed  by  equitable,  proportionate, 
and  verified  steps. 

(b)  Levels  of  armaments  of  prescribed 
types  shall  be  reduced  by  equitable  and  bal- 
anced  steps.  The  reductions  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  transfers  of  armaments  to  depots 
supervised  by  the  IDO.  When,  at  specified 
periods  during  the  stage  I  reduction  process, 
the  states  party  to  the  agreement  have 
agreed  that  the  armaments  and  armed  forces 
are  at  prescribed  levels,  the  armaments  in 
depots  shall  be  destroyed  or  converted  to 
peaceful  usee. 

(o)  The  production  of  agreed  types  oC 
armaments  shall  be  limited. 

(d)  A  chemical,  biological,  raciiologioal 
(CBR)  experts  commission  shall  be  estab- 
lished within  the  IDO  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  reporting  on  the  feasibility 
and  means  tor  accomplishing  the  verifiable 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  CBR 
weapons  stockpiles  and  the  halting  of  their 
production. 

C.  To  Contain  and  Reduce  the  Nuclear  Threat 
(a)   States   that   have   not   acceded   to   a 

treaty  effectively  prohibiting  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  shall  do  so. 


(b)  The  prodtiction  of  fissionable  materials 
for  use  in  weapons  shall  be  stopped. 

(c)  Upon  the  oessation  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weapons, 
agreed  initial  qtiantities  o<  fissionable  mate- 
rials  from  past  production  ahall  be  trans- 
ferred to  non weapons  purposes. 

(d)  Any  fissionable  materials  transferred 
between  countries  for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  be  devel(^>ed  In  agreement  with  the 
IAEA. 

(e)  States  owning  nuclear  weapons  shall 
not  relinquish  control  of  such  we{^>ons  to 
any  nation  not  owning  them  and  ahall  not 
transmit  to  any  such  nation  information  or 
material  necessary  for  their  manufactin-e. 
States  not  owning  nuclear  weapons  shall  not 
manufactxire  such  weapons,  attempt  to  ob- 
tain control  of  sach  weapons  belonging  to 
other  states,  or  seek  or  receive  information 
or  materials  necessary  for  their  manufacture. 

(f )  A  nuclear  experts  commission  consist- 
ing of  representatlvee  of  the  nuclear  states 
shall  be  established  within  the  IDO  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  on  the 
feasibility  and  means  for  accomplishing  the 
verified  reduction  and  eventual  eliminatioa 
of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

D.  To  Reduce  Strategic  Nuclear  Weapons 
Delivery  Vehicles 

(a)  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery 
vehicles  in  specified  categories  and  agreed 
types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter  such 
vehicles  shall  be  reduced  to  agreed  levels  by 
equitable  and  balanced  steps.  The  reduction 
shall  be  accomplished  in  each  step  by  trans- 
fers to  depots  supervised  by  the  IDO  of 
vehicles  that  are  In  excess  of  levels  agreed 
upon  for  each  step.  At  specified  periods  dur- 
ing the  stage  I  reduction  process,  the  vehicles 
that  have  been  placed  under  snpervlslon  of 
the  IDO  shall  be  destroyed  or  converted  to 
peaceful  uses. 

(b)  Production  of  agreed  categories  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles 
and  agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to 
counter  such  vehicles  shaU  be  discontinued 
or  limited. 

(c)  Testing  of  agreed  categories  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles  and 
agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to  counter 
such  vehicles  shall  be  limited  or  halted. 

E.  To  Promote  the  Peaceful  Use  of 
Outer  Space 

(a)  The  placing  into  orbit  or  stetioning  in 
outer  q>ace  of  weapons  capabU  of  producing 
mass  destruction  shall  be  prohibited. 

(b)  States  shall  give  advance  notification 
to  participating  states  and  to  the  IDO  of 
latinehlngs  of  space  vehicles  and  missiles,  to- 
gether with  the  track  of  the  vehicle. 

P.  To  Reduce  the  Risks  of  War  by  Accld«nt» 
ICscalculatloo.  and  Stuprlse  Attack 

(a)  States  shaU  give  advance  notlfleatloa 
to  the  participating  states  and  to  the  IDO  of 
major  military  movements  and  maneuvers, 
on  a  scale  as  may  be  agreed,  which  might  give 
rise  to  misinterpretation  or  caxise  alarm  and 
Induce  countermeasxires.  The  notification 
shall  Include  the  geographic  areas  to  be  used 
and  the  nature,  scale,  and  tlmespan  of  the 
event. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  established  observation 
posts  at  such  locations  as  major  ports,  rail- 
way centers,  motor  highways,  and  alrbases 
to  report  on  concentrations  and  movements 
of  military  f  orcea. 

(c)  There  shall  also  be  estal>liahMl  such 
additional  laspection  arrangements  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  surprise  attack  m  may  be 
agreed. 

(d)  An  international  ooounisaion  shall  be 
sstabllsbed  Immediately  within  the  IDO  to 
examine  and  make  recomnMndations  on  the 
possibility  of  further  measures  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war  by  accident,  misealcida- 
tion,  or  falliue  of  communication. 
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O.  To  Keep  the  Peatoe 

(a)  State*  ahall  reaffirm  their  obligation* 
under  the  XJS.  Charter  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  uae  of  any  type  of  armed  force — In- 
cluding nuclear,  oonvenUonal.  or  CBR — con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  U  J«.  Charter. 

(b)  States  shall  agree  to  refrain  from  In- 
direct aggression  and  subversion  against  any 
country. 

(c)  States  shall  use  all  appropriate  proc- 
esses for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  shaU  seek  within  the  United  Nations 
further  arrangements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  and  for  the 
codification  and  progressive  development  of 
international  law. 

(d)  States  shall  develop  arrangements  In 
stage  I  for  the  establishment  In  stage  n  of 
a  UH .  peace  force. 

(a)  A  UJV.  peace  observation  group  shall 
be  staffed  with  a  standing  cadre  of  observers 
who  could  be  dispatched  to  Investigate  any 
situation  which  might  constitute  a  threat 
to  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Stnge  11 
A.  International  Disarmament  Organisation 
The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  IDO 
ahall  be  progreeslvely  enlarged  In  order  to 
give  It  the  capabilities  to  verify  the  measures 
undertaken  In  stage  n. 

B.  To  Further  Reduce  Armed  Forces  and 
Armaments 

(a)  Levels  of  farces  for  the  United  States, 
UJBJBJt..  and  other  militarily  algnlflcant 
itetes  shall  be  further  reduced  by  substantial 
amounts  to  agreed  levels  In  equitable  and 
balanoed  steps. 

(b)  Levels  of  armaments  of  prescribed 
types  shall  be  fxirther  reduced  by  equitable 
and  balanced  steps.  The  reduction  shall  be 
aooompllahed  by  transfers  of  armaments  to 
depots  supervised  by  the  IDO.  When,  at 
specified  periods  during  the  stage  n  reduc- 
tion iHtx:ess,  the  parties  have  agreed  that  the 
armaments  and  armed  forces  are  at  pre- 
•crtbed  levels,  the  armaments  In  depots  shall 
bs  destroyed  or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(c)  There  shall  be  further  agreed  restric- 
tions on  the  production  of  armaments. 

(d)  Agreed  military  bases  and  facilities 
wherever  they  are  located  shall  be  dis- 
mantled or  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

(e)  Depending  upon  the  findings  of  the 
expats  commission  on  CBR  weapons,  the 
production  of  CBR  weapons  shall  be  halted, 
existing  stocks  progressively  reduced,  and 
the  resulting  excess  qiumtltles  destroyed  or 
converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

C.  To  Further  Reduce  the  Nuclear  Threat 

Stocks  of  nuclear  weap(»s  shall  be  progres- 
sively reduee<}  to  the  minimum  levels  which 
can  be  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  the  findings 
of  the  nuclear  experts  commission;  the  re- 
sulting excess  of  fissionable  material  nhnn 
be  transferred  to  peaceful  purposes. 

D.  To  Further  Reduce  Strategic  Nuclear 
Weapons  Delivery  Vehicles 

Further  reductions  In  the  stocks  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles 
and  agreed  types  of  weapons  designed  to 
counter  such  vehicles  shall  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  in 
stage  I. 

S.  To  Keep  the  Peace 

During  stage  n.  sUtes  shall  develop  fur- 
ther the  peace-keeping  processes  of  the 
united  NaUons.  to  the  end  that  the  United 
Nations  can  effectively  in  stage  in  deter  or 
suppress  any  threat  or  use  of  force  In  vlola- 
tton  of  the  purposes  and  prlndplss  of  the 
United  Nations: 

(a)  States  ahall  agree  upon  strengthening 
the  structure,  authority,  and  operation  of 
the  United  Nations  so  as  to  asure  that  the 
United  NaUons  will  be  able  effectively  to 
protect  states  against  threats  to  or  breaches 
of  the  peace. 


(b)  The  UJJ  Peace  Force  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  progressively  strengthened. 

(c)  States  shall  also  agree  upon  further 
Improvements  and  developments  In  rules  of 
international  conduct  and  In  processes  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  tUsputee  and  dif- 
ferences. 

St<ige  III 

By  the  time  stage  n  has  been  completed, 
the  confidence  produced  through  a  verified 
disarmament  program,  the  acceptance  of 
rules  of  peaceful  international  behavior,  and 
the  development  of  strengthened  Interna- 
Uonal  peacekeeping  processes  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N.  should  have  reached 
a  point  where  the  states  of  the  world  can 
move  forward  to  stage  m.  In  stage  III  pro- 
gressive controlled  disarmament  and  con- 
tinuously developing  principles  and  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  would  proceed 
to  a  point  where  no  state  would  have  the 
military  power  to  challenge  the  progressive- 
ly strengthened  UN.  peace  force  and  all  In- 
ternaUonal  disputes  would  be  setUed  accord- 
ing to  the  agreed  principles  of  InternaUonal 
conduct. 

The  progressive  steps  to  be  taken  during 
the  final  phase  of  the  disarmament  program 
would  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of 
a  world  in  which: 

(a)  States  would  retain  only  those  forces, 
nonnuclear  armaments,  and  establishmenta 
required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternal order;  they  would  also  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  UJ*  peace 
force. 

(b)  The  UN.  peace  force,  equipped  with 
agreed  types  and  quantities  of  armamenta, 
would  be  fully  functioning. 

(c)  The  manufactiire  of  armaments  would 
be  prohibited  except  for  those  of  agreed  types 
and  quantities  to  be  used  by  the  UJ^I.  peace 
force  and  those  required  to  maintain  Internal 
order.  All  other  armamenta  would  be  de- 
stroyed or  converted   to  peaceful  purposes. 

(d)  The  peace-keeping  capabilities  of  the 
United  NaUons  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  obligations  of  all  states  under  such 
arrangementa  sufficlenUy  far-reaching  as  to 
assure  peace  and  the  Jxiat  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences In  a  disarmed  world. 


REPUBLICAN  OPPOSITION 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other matter.  I  understand  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  referred  to  by  the 
dlsUngulahed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoM]  as  being  weak,  complacent, 
cozy,  and  ineffective  In  their  opposition. 
I  believe  I  need  only  refer  to  the  very 
close  votes  which  have  been  taken  in 
this  body  on  many  of  the  New  Prontler 
measures  with  wliich  we  have  disagreed, 
to  show  that  our  opposition  is  indeed 
vigorous  and  most  effective. 

I  salute  my  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DnicsENj ,  at  this  time. 


SENATE  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  the  fact  that 
I  am  present. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  at  a  meeting  and 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  12  o'clock. 
I  say  this  merely  to  show  that  I  have 
been  reasonably  faithful  in  my  attend- 
ance, commensurate  with  other  duties. 
I  am  not  one  who  enjoys  the  role  of 
critic,  particularly  when  the  object  is  the 
majority  leader,  or  the  minority  leader, 
both  of  whom  I  respect  and  admire,  and 


for  whom  I  have  deep  affection.  I  join 
with  all  my  colleagues  who  have  made 
reference  to  their  great  characters, 
strong  personalities,  and  generosity  i 
am  weU  aware  of  it.  I  said  it  last  night 
In  this  body.  l  could  not  say  it  too 
often. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject I  discussed  last  night,  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  at  this  time  for  5  minutes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  have  put  aside  personal 
feelings  and,  speaking  as  a  Senator  with 
some  responsibility  to  the  people  of  my 
State  and  this  country  for  what  goes  on 
here — and  I  hear  from  the  people  in  my 
own  State  about  it — I  have  stated  my 
opinion,  and  I  believe  I  have  spoken  the 
truth. 

I  believe  that  any  objective  appraisal 
of  the  Senate  record  will  bear  out  my 
criticism. 

I  know  that  different  people  look  at 
the  operations  of  the  Congress  with  dif- 
fering points  of  view.  Some  people  do 
not  want  us  to  do  anything,  and.  in  their 
view,  a  successful  Congress  is  one  which 
adjourns  without  passing  any  major  leg- 
islation. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  Dem- 
ocrats must  be  Judged  in  relation  to  the 
goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  and  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  reached  those 
goals. 

We  have  a  2  to  1  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  an  administration  of  our 
own  party.  We  can  hardly  expect  the 
American  people  to  give  us  more  favor- 
able circumstances  for  carrying  out  our 
program.   But  what  has  happened  ? 

Look,  first  of  all,  at  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  which  Is  transacted 
every  year,  the  appropriation  bills,  'nilr- 
teen  appropriation  bills  were  supposed  to 
have  been  passed  by  July  1,  but  here  we 
are  on  November  7,  and  only  five  appro- 
priations have  been  enacted  Into  law. 
Virtually  the  whole  Government  is  op- 
erating on  borrowed  time. 

Of  our  four  major  objectives  of  this 
session,  a  tax  cut,  a  civil  rights  bill,  a 
general  aid  to  education  bill,  and  a  medi- 
care bill,  in  my  Judgment,  none  has  a 
real  chance  of  enactment  this  year. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  Senators  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  willing  to  remain 
in  session  until  Christmas  In  order  to 
pass  a  civU  rights  bill,  or  a  tax  cut  bill, 
I  thought  it  was  exaggerated  rhetoric. 
Then  it  appeared  to  be  an  extraordinary 
measure  to  achieve  vital  objectives.  Now 
It  appears  that  we  shall  indeed  be  in 
session  until  Christmas,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  a  tax  bill  or  a  civil  rights 
bill,  or  any  other  major  innovation,  but 
merely  to  mop  up  our  regular  house- 
keeping chores  that  should  have  been 
completed  by  July  1. 

I  do  not  believe  a  similar  situation  can 
be  found  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
Senate.  The  whole  Senate  seems  to  be 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  lethargy.  Even 
comparatively  minor  legislation  of  a 
completely  noncontroverslal  nature  Is 
unable  to  get  through  the  committee 
process  and  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
mainly  due.  In  my  judgment,  to  inertia. 
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Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
have  been  trying  for  2  years  to  cA)tain  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  which  would  put  some  lim- 
ited controls  on  the  dangerous  drug  pills 
that  are  flooding  this  country  by  the  mil- 
lions and  turning  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  young  people  Into  drug  addicts.  This 
bin  is  noncontroverslal.  It  Is  supported 
by  every  group  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  problem.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  opposes  it.  Yet  I  cannot 
even  obtain  a  Senate  hearing  on  the  bill 
after  2  years  of  effort.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  majority  leader  about  it  I  have 
written  letters.  I  have  talked  myself 
dumb  about  the  matter. 

Or  look  at  our  responsibilities  to  the 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  now  in  our  fifth  month  since 
the  expiration  of  last  year's  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  is 
no  appropriation  to  enable  this  great 
city  to  carry  on  its  fxmctlons.  No  city 
electorate  in  the  country  would  stand 
for  this  kind  of  mismanagement  from 
its  government.  Any  city  government 
which  operated  in  this  manner  would  be 
thrown  out.  and  rightfully  so.  But  the 
unfortunate  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  its  governing  body. 
And  so  they  must  endure  a  government 
which,  far  from  handling  the  problems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  vision 
and  imagination,  cannot  even  find  time 
to  consider  the  minimum  housekeeping 
chores  without  which  the  city  cannot 
long  function. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  Senators  may  make 
whatever  defenses  they  wish  of  our  per- 
formance and  when  they  are  through 
praising  it.  when  they  are  through  mak- 
ing emotional  defenses  of  the  leadership, 
I  ask  them  to  look  again  at  the  record,  at 
the  box  score. 

They  will  see  a  record  not  only  of 
unfulfilled  promises,  but  a  record  of 
failure  even  In  meeting  the  routine 
statutory  obligations  placed  upon  the 
Congress. 

If  there  were  some  sign  of  unusual 
exertion  here  then  we  might  be  able  to 
say  that  forces  beyond  our  control  were 
at  the  root  of  this.  But  there  are  no 
such  signs  of  exertion.  We  are  Just 
dribbling  along,  putting  in  ovu-  time  on 
a  limited  basis  and  following  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  We  seem  to  be 
waiting  complacently  for  some  miracle 
to  break  the  logjam. 

I  believe  that  things  have  disin- 
tegrated to  the  point  where  every  Sen- 
ator is  becoming  a  partner  in  this  fiasco. 

This  is  soon  to  become  a  great  politi- 
cal issue  in  this  country,  and  every  Sen- 
ator will  be  asked  by  his  constituents  to 
state  whether  he  is  a  willing  or  imwill- 
ing  partner  In  the  shambles  we  are 
creating. 

I  have,  therefore,  spoken  out  to  try  to 
kindle  some  sense  of  urgency  in  carry- 
ing on  the  public's  business.  I  think  we 
should  come  Into  session  early  in  the 


morning,  stay  late  at  night,  work  week- 
ends, holidays,  day  in  and  day  out.  until 
we  get  the  people's  business  done,  and  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  this. 

Mr.  JAvrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
exactly  as  the  Senator  hsis  done  some 
weeks  ago,  calling  this  a  standstill  Con- 
gress, and  real  umbrage  was  taken. 
Every  sentence  which  the  Senator  has 
uttered  deals  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  done  our  job  and  that  the  power  of 
governance  has  not  been  exercised. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  relating 
to  the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader,  that  they  are  dragging  their  feet, 
perhaps  an  answer  could  be  made.  Sec- 
ondly, an  answer  might  also  be  made  to 
the  mere  suggestion  of  coming  in  early 
and  remaining  late.  If  those  arguments 
are  laid  aside,  because  perhaps  good  an- 
swers could  be  made  to  them,  we  still  face 
the  basic  question  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  work  done,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
do  it  Is  to  let  the  people  know  and  have 
them  get  after  us.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee sits  on  a  report  for  3  weeks  or 
more.  So  far  as  we  know,  It  will  continue 
to  sit  on  it. 

It  Is  said  that  the  calendar  Is  clear. 
Yes;  the  calendar  Is  clear.  No  action  Is 
taken,  so  the  calendar  Is  clear.  So  It  ts 
said  that  the  Senate  cannot  convene 
early  and  remain  In  session  until  late  be- 
cause the  calendar  Is  clear. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  concentrate  on 
the  point  that  the  power  of  governance  Is 
not  being  exercised.  It  is  being  paralyzed 
because  we  are  not  exercising  It,  or  Its 
exercise  is  being  prevented.  The  people 
should  have  their  say — the  only  way  that 
anything  can  be  done  about  It.  There- 
fore, rather  than  criticize  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  for  not  con- 
vening early  and  staying  late,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  concentrate  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  power  of  governance  has 
fallen  on  its  face  and  that  it  is  up  to  us 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
minutes  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  us  look  at  this  situa- 
tion realistically.  The  Senator  says  we 
are  all  to  blame.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  has  been  less  anxious  than  I  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate 
and  sit  longer  hours.  I  know  that  my 
view  Is  shared  by  many  Senators.  They 
have  told  me  so.  We  all  know  it  very 
well.  TTie  situation  Is  discussed  in  the 
cloakrooms.  Senators  sing  a  different 
song  there  than  they  do  here.  How  else 
can  we  complain,  except  to  the  leader- 
ship? I  cannot  merely  abjure  our  own 
failure.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  I  have 
now  addressed  myself  to  the  leaders. 

I  repeat.  It  Is  not  a  personal  thing. 
Senators  know  it  is  not.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal feelings  against  the  Senator  from 
Montana  or  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
like  them  both.  They  are  both  fine  men. 
But  they  have  not  gotten  us  to  work,  and 
they  should  do  it.     I  receive  messages 


from  people  In  my  own  State  asking  why 
we  do  not  get  to  work  and  get  our  work 
done.  That  Is  all  I  have  tried  to  do.  I 
hope  we  can  get  something  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  the  last  Senator  ever  to  use  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  for  a  glorified  wailing  wall. 
I  would  be  the  last  Senator  ever  to  ex- 
press publicly  his  own  ineptitude  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities.  If  I  am 
against  something,  I  try  to  defeat  it. 
and  I  will  raise  unshirted  hell  In  order 
to  get  It  done.  When  I  am  for  some- 
thing, I  will  go  the  second  mile  to  get  It 
done. 

I  believe  we  demonstrated  that  when 
we  sat,  not  in  the  Senator's  cloakroom, 
but  in  our  cloakroom,  in  the  Republican 
cloakroom,  to  finally  compose  our  differ- 
ences and  approve,  by  unanimous  vote, 
the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment, 
which  had  taken  us  so  long,  toward  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us. 

It  Is  astonishing  that  a  Senator,  who 
ought  to  know  the  rules  of  the  Senate  if 
he  does  not  know  them,  who  ought  to 
know  the  working  hours  of  the  Senate  If 
he  does  not  know  them,  should  come  here 
at  night  and  emotionalize  about  staying 
In  session  imtll  midnight,  and  castigate 
the  majority  leader  because  the  Senate 
adjourned  at  4  o'clock,  5  o'clock,  or  6 
o'clock.  I  have  not  seen  a  4  o'clock  ad- 
journment, except  when  there  were  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  which  justi- 
fied It.  I  believe  the  Senate  has  been 
very  diligent. 

It  may  be  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  the  Nutmeg  State  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  in  his  office.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  or  has  not.  I  am  3 
days  behind  with  my  mail  now.  That  Is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  mail  I  see.  I  spoke 
to  the  press  this  morning.  I  reminded 
them  of  the  briefcase  that  goes  home 
every  night.  Every  morning,  on  the  ride 
to  the  Capitol,  I  read  mall  and  keep  up 
with  my  chores;  every  weekend  I  sit 
at  my  desk;  and  that  happens  even  on 
Sunday,  when  one  ought  to  be  enjojrlng 
God's  sunshine. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
does  not  do  that.  I  believe  we  owe  to 
every  Senator  ample  time  to  discharge 
the  manifold  responsibilities  of  his  of- 
fice— the  departmental  work,  the  claims, 
the  protests,  the  mail,  the  detail,  the  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
come  to  the  offices  of  other  Senators. 
My  office  Is  always  full.  I  have  to  put 
them  off  and  put  them  off,  to  make  de- 
ferred arrangements  to  see  my  constitu- 
ents, people  who  are  taxpayers,  who  are 
entitled  to  see  me. 

When  I  read  the  Senator's  comments 
In  the  Record  this  morning,  I  thought  It 
was  a  bundle  of  Incoherence  that  should 
never  have  appeared  in  the  Record.  I 
will  let  my  comment  stand  at  that  point. 
If  there  Is  ever  to  be  an  answer,  I  will 
answer  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  he  will  know  well  that 
he  will  have  been  answered  when  I  am 
through. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  make  his  answer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wlU  answer  in  mj 
own  good  time. 
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Mr.  IXiDD.    I  hope  the  Senator  win 
htam  the  ooorteiy  to  let  me  know. 

Mr.  TXaMEOm.    It  will  not  be  at  mid- 
night, when  the  Senate  Maiion  te  over. 
Mr.  DCX3D.   The  Senattv  may  choose 
hla  own  hoar. 

Mr.  DTOKaKW.  It  will  not  be  when 
the  Senate  mmAtm  is  over.  We  had  ex- 
cused all  Senators  last  erenlng.  and  toid 
them  to  go  home,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  more  rotes. 
Mr.  DOOD.  I  did  not  hear  that. 
Mr.  DIRK8BN.  Tlie  Senator  is  not 
around  enough.  I  can  prove  it  with  the 
Senator's  committee  record  and  with  his 
reeord  of  attendance  on  the  floor.  If  the 
Senator  wi^ies  to  stay  here  until  mid- 
night, we  can  keep  him  here. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  all  right.  If  the 
Senate  has  tMisiness  to  do,  I  will  be  here. 
A  number  of  Senators  were  on  the  floor 
last  evening.  It  was  about  6 :  30,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl] 
had  made  reference  to  his  ameiKlment.  I 
expected  the  Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  Senator  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  DOI^.  I  think  I  did,  as  much  as 
any  other  Senator  does;  and  I  think  I 
know  as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
Dois  does  about  what  is  going  on. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  be. 
Mr.  DODD.  Of  course,  I  am  not  privy 
to  some  of  the  secrets.  I  do  not  share 
them  with  him.  However,  he  does  not 
frighten  me.  if  that  is  his  purpose  with 
his  menacing  w<»tls  addressed  to  me,  and 
the  implications.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
his  answer  at  any  time  he  likes.  I  said 
what  I  think  is  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
frightened  out  of  it  by  anyone.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  particu- 
larly mean  him.  So  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  ''Come  on  with  your  an- 
swer.   I  will  be  here  too." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  answer  will  come, 
but  I  will  not  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
20-page  effusion,  first  having  delivered 
it  to  the  press,  to  make  it  appear  what  a 
great  crusader  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut purports  to  be.  emotionalising 
on  a  24-hour  Senate  day, 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  understood  that  comment.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  I  did.  I  did  not  come  here 
with  any  prepared  ^>eech.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  was  not  prepared  to  speak.  My 
remarks  were  entirely  hnpromptu,  if  that 
is  the  word.  I  had  no  intention  of 
speaking  at  all.  The  speech  had  not 
been  delivered  to  the  press,  either. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  all 
Senators,  regardless  of  party,  have  con- 
sistently enjoyed  the  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  our  distinguished  minority 
leader.  They  have  always  been  thought- 
ful of  the  interests  of  all  Senators.  Any 
criticism  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
In  this  Congress — and  there  can  be  crit- 
icism—and with  respect  to  lack  of  action 
as  mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  entirely  agree 
with.  This  has  not  been  a  Congress  of 
which  we  can  be  proud  so  far  as  output 
is  concerned.  However,  there  are  many 
who  share  that  req?onsibiUty.  In  my 
judgment  it  cannot  be  laid  entirely  at 
the  door  of  the  leader  of  either  party 
specifically,  of  course,  of  the  majority 
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party.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchslI. 
that  we  shall  continue  to  have  this  prob- 
lem in  this  Congress  and  in  the  next, 
and  in  the  next,  until  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  archaic  niles  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  at  the  base  of  our  lack  of  ac- 
complishment Not  only  do  a  mirwrlty 
of  Senators  have  the  power  to  strangle 
a^n  by  the  majority,  but.  above  and 
beyond  that,  oftentimes  bills  are  not 
pressed  or  brought  before  the  Seruite 
because  of  the  fear  or  threat  of  a  flUbus- 
ter. 

We  had  an  opportunity  in  January  to 
reform  the  filibuster  rule,  but  we  muffed 
It  Many  of  us  said  then  that  unless  we 
came  to  grips  with  this  problem  we  would 
never  pass  civil  rights  legislaUon  to  this 
session,  and  that  we  would  be  stjrmied 
to  many  other  areas. 

We  must  meet  the  problem  of  legisla- 
tive reform  sooner  or  later.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  departed  from  the 
Chamber,  because  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  what  he  had  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  weak  and  vacillattog  and  to- 
effective  minority.  When  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  my  comment  was  that  so  long  as 
President  Kennedy  favored  and  advo- 
cated, as  he  often  had,  measures  which 
I  felt  were  in  the  interest  of  my  country, 
he  would  have  my  full  supjjoart;  that 
when  he  departed  from  that  policy,  ac- 
cording to  my  lights,  he  would  have  my 
opposition.  That  has  been  my  consistent 
position,  and  I  beheve  it  has  been  the  po- 
sition of  most  other  members  of  the 
minority.  There  is  a  great  deal  erf  differ- 
ence between  obstruction  imd  construc- 
tive opposiUon.  The  President  and  the 
administraUon,  to  my  judgment  have 
advocated  many  measures  that  are  good 
for  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  ask  that  I  be 
granted  3  additional  mtoutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  mtoutes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Very  often  I  have 
voted  to  favor  of  such  measures,  and  I 
shall  conttoue  to  do  so,  just  as  I  shall 
vote  against  proposals  which  I  do  not 
believe  are  to  the  national  toterest. 

I  believe  it  is  a  mark  of  constructive 
opposition  not  to  be  constantly  obstruc- 
tive. It  is  a  dilution  of  the  effectiveness 
of  opposition  if  one  merely  stands  and 
says  "No"  to  every  proposal  that  is 
made.  Each  proposal  must  be  weighed 
on  its  merits  arid  the  criticism  of  the  dis- 
ttoguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  is  unjustified  if  he  is  at- 
tacking Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  for  supporting  administration  pro- 
grams which  some  of  us  might  favor. 

We  Are  elected  by  our  constituents  to 
serve  here  and  use  our  judgment,  not 
to  be  rubber  stamps  either  for  an  ad- 
ministration or,  todeed,  for  a  mtoority 
leadership.  We  are  elected  by  our  con- 
stituents to  use  our  own  judgment  I 
believe  that  is  what  the  Members  of  the 
mtoority  have  done.  They  should  not 
be  criticized  because  they  are  not  saying 
"No"  to  everythtog  that  is  proposed  by 


the  majority.  If  they  did.  they  would 
be  subject  to  criticism;  and  that  would 
be  much  more  justifiable  criticism  than 
that  directed  toward  us  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  last  evening 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.     I  yield 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  particularly  to 
this  instance.  I  wish  to  pay  the  Repub- 
licans a  compliment,  particularly  those 
Republicans  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  They 
have  shown  a  high  degree  of  statesman- 
ship to  the  way  they  have  cooperated 
to  the  handltog  of  the  bill,  which  should 
not  be  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure dealing  with  our  foreign  relaUons. 
I  have  been  extremely  pleased  and 
gratified  by  what  the  RepubUcans  have 
done.  It  would  have  been  very  ill  advised 
if  they  had  tried  to  be  partisan  and  had 
opposed  the  bill  vigorously,  and  were 
Oary  to  their  opposition. 

I  agree  that  to  this  Instance,  the  crit- 
icism that  has  been  made  of  the  Re- 
publicans is  highly  unjustified.  I  had 
expected  to  due  time  to  say  a  word  about 
how  responsible  and  cooperative  they 
have  been  on  this  measure,  which  I  know 
is  a  highly  unpopular  one. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  distto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Of 
course,  this  measure  is  the  very  last  one 
toto  which  partisanship  of  an  obstruc- 
tionist character  should  enter.  Natur- 
ally, we  have  our  differences  of  opinion  • 
that  is  proper.  But  they  are  not  and 
should  not  be  partisan  differences  of 
optoion. 


SENATOR  KEATING  PLEDGES  FIGHT 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  WORK  AT 
BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 


Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  of  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  which  should  be  of  great 
concern  also  to  the  people  of  all  the 
other  States  who  are  worktog  to  create 
and  maintain  a  strong  U.S.  Navy. 

Yesterday  at  a  meeting  to  the  Navy 
Department,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Council,  Representative  Cahxy.  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  I  received  disturbing  news.  We 
learned  that  as  a  result  of  decisions  made 
in  the  highest  levels  of  Government, 
there  will  be  no  new  aircraft  carrier  con- 
struction at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in 
the  near  future  and  there  will  be  very 
little  if  any  new  construction  of  any 
kind.    That  is  very  bad  news. 

It  is  bad  for  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard, which  has  well  deserved  its  tradi- 
tional title  of  the  "Can-Do  Yard."  It  is 
bad  for  the  whole  New  York  area,  for 
which  the  Brooklyn  yard  has  been  an  im- 
portant mainstay.  And.  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  Is  also  bad  for  the  Navy  to  deny 
outright  to  public  yards  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  or  even  compete  for 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  depend  on. 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  New  Yort: 
Naval  Shipyard  has  pulled  to  its  belt.  It 
has  tocreased  its  efBcieney  and  cut  down 
costs  to  a  commendable  extent.     It  Is 
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now  one  of  the  most  efficient  yards  on  the 
east  coast 

Yet,  despite  the  continuing  contention 
that  the  Navy  is  using  private  yards  to 
save  money,  the  fact  is  that  the  Brooklyn 
yard  is  very  close  to  being  competitive. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  New  York  has  a 
better  record  than  some  other  public 
yards  which  have  been  assigned  more 
work  for  fiscal  year  1964.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  in  the  Interests  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  taxpayers  to  encourage  im- 
provement, instead  of,  as  is  the  case 
right  now.  penaliztog  the  Brooklyn  yard 
for  its  good  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  bipartisan  meeting 
with  Admiral  Brockett,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  those  present  agreed  that 
additional  information  was  needed, 
which  we  have  asked  for.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  in  my  pKjwer.  and 
I  am  convtoced  that  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power,  to  preserve  competi- 
tion to  the  shipbuilding  picture  and  that 
means  competition  for  public  yards  as 
well  as  private  ones.  That  means  en- 
couragement and  work  for  the  yards  that 
do  a  good  job. 

Not  only  in  repair  and  conversion  work, 
at  which  the  Brooklyn  Yard  is  tmex- 
celled.  but  also  in  new  construction  work, 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  able  and 
determined  to  do  as  fine  and  efficient  a 
job  as  anyone  anjrwhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  representatives  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  bipartisan  cooperation, 
are  determined  to  see  that  they  have  that 
opportunity.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the 
fight  for  fair  treatment  in  New  York.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  Just  the 
start.  In  fact,  as  the  great  U.S.  naval 
hero  John  Paul  Jones  said  when  his  ship 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  was  sinking 
under  him : 

I  have  just  begun  to  fight. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Navy  has  appar- 
ently made  a  decision  to  assign  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  aircraft  carrier  to  a 
private  shipyard.  This  is  a  sad  blow  to 
11.000  skilled  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  work- 
ers, many  of  whom  may  lose  their  jobs. 

This  reported  decision  raised  the 
gravest  concern  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  which  is  seemmgly  not  betog 
treated  by  the  Navy  as  the  Indispensable 
arm  of  the  Nation's  security,  which  it  is. 
The  cost  comparisons,  which  the  Navy 
has  given  as  a  reason  for  the  decision, 
represent  a  narrow  view,  for  there  is  no 
comparability  for  security. 

As  a  result  of  this  discouragtog  ex- 
perience, we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  Navy  spell  out  a  far  more  concrete, 
long-term  policy  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  which  will  guarantee  a  reasonable 
conttoiUty  of  its  workers. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY- 
EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UJS.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  10  as  we  celebrate  the  188th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  Americans  can  refiect 
with  pride  on  the  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion of  this  distinguished  branch  of  our 
armed  services.    Stoce  the  time  of  their 


first  landing  operation — ^the  successful 
raid  on  New  Providence  to  the  British 
Bahamas  to  March,  1776 — U.S.  Marines 
have  fought  selfiessly  and  determinedly 
to  defend  and  preserve  freedom  for 
America. 

This  history  of  the  Martoe  Corps  to 
America  is  a  long  and  colorful  one.  As 
the  Nation's  amphibious  force-to-readl- 
ness.  the  Martoes  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  both  land  and  sea  opera- 
tions all  over  the  globe.  In  America, 
Martoe  Corps  operations  have  not  been 
strictly  confined  to  wartime  maneuvers. 
Marines  have  resjwnded  on  numerous 
occasions  when  their  coimtry  has  called 
upon  them.  Throughout  the  world,  the 
marines  have  always  stood  ready  to 
restore  order  and  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  the  American  flag.  Order  sometimes 
was  peacefully  restored  as  it  was  in  Egypt 
in  1882;  sometimes  extensive  fighting 
was  tovolved  as  to  Korea  to  1871  before 
America's  flag  could  wave  over  the  em- 
bassy to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  world  of  mingled 
tension  and  relief,  Americans  are  in- 
debted to  the  Marine  Corps  for  their 
constant  alert.  Their  force-in-readl- 
ness  role  was  clearly  and  dramatically 
demonstrated  when  President  Elsen- 
hower committed  6,000  marines  to  the 
Lebanon  op>eration.  The  "Leathernecks" 
responded  to  their  call  with  their  usual 
timeltoess  and  skill.  Their  presence  to 
and  arovmd  the  city  of  Beirut  not  only 
preserved  law  and  order  in  that  tense 
city  but  protected  American  lives  and 
property  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  lost  or  damaged.  A  more  recent 
example  of  Marine  preparedness  was 
graphically  illustrated  in  October  of  1962 
when  the  United  States  was  engaged  to 
one  of  the  hottest  scenes  of  the  cold 
war — the  Cuban  crisis. 

America  is  proud  of  the  Martoe  Corps. 
Their  selfless  loyalty  to  duty,  their  deter- 
mined efforts  to  defend  freedom  have 
written  a  permanent  chapter  to  U.S.  his- 
tory. Always  ready  to  quell  a  spark  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  forest  fire,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  can  boast  of  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  heroic  deeds. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  U.S. 
marines  on  the  celebration  of  their  188th 
anniversary.  May  their  ftoe  traditions 
of  the  past  be  reflected  in  the  years  to 
come,  as  America  moves  on  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  has 
issued  a  birthday  message  on  this  signifl- 
cant  occasion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  my  remarks,  the  text  of 
his  statement  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Headquabteks,  U.S.  Masink  Co%pb, 

OmcE  or  THS  Commandant. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Commandant's  Bibthdat  Message,  Novsmbeb 
10,  1963 

Today,  November  10,  1963,  the  188th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  our  corps,  finds 
marines  around  the  world  poised  and  ready 
as  always  to  perform  our  traditional  role  as 
the  Nation's  amphibious  force-ln-readiness. 

Our  traditions  as  professional  fighting  men 
are  founded  on  a  heritage  of  service,  selfless 
loyalty,  and  past  achievements.     While  we 


are  Justifiably  proud  of  past  accomplish- 
ments, we  realize  that  the  gallant  men  of 
yesterday  cannot  assure  our  freedom  of  to- 
morrow. Therefore,  we  can  be  equally  proud 
of  our  corps  as  it  stands  today,  prepared  to 
strike  hard  and  fast  when  the  need  arises. 

I  am  confident  that  marines  will  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future  with  the  same  high 
sense  of  valor,  loyalty,  and  steadfast  deter- 
mination which  has  characterized  our  corps 
since  Its  earliest  beginnings  nearly  200  years 
ago.  A  Marine  Corps  strong  In  heart,  strong 
in  spirit,  and  strong  In  arms  is  the  best 
assurance  of  preserving  the  heritage  passed 
on  to  us  by  generations  of  marines  since 
1775. 

To  all  marines  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  all  marine  families,  on  the  188th  anni- 
versary of  our  beloved  corps.   I  extend  mjr 
heartiest  congratulations  and  my  very  he^f 
wishes. 

DAvm  M.  Shoup. 
General.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  U.S.  SHIPPINO 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
thought-provoktog  article  entitled  "The 
High  Cost  of  U.S.  Shipping,"  written  by 
Charles  Bartlett,  was  published  recently 
by  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
prtoted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  High  Cost  op  U.S.  Shipping — Pate  or 

SlTBSIDIZED     SHIPPEBS    W«!T.n    LiKELT     TO    BZ 

Omen   fob   Otheb   Pinched   Indcstbies 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Having  drawn  attention  to  the  noncompet- 
itive nature  of  this  country's  shipping,  the 
negotiations  on  the  wheat  sale  may  serve  the 
national  purpose  of  stimulating  a  serious 
effort  to  revive  a  merchant  marine  that  Is 
falling  prey  to  the  vulnerability  of  high 
costs. 

The  shipping  Industry  U  being  malnUlned 
in  a  condition  of  modest  health  througli 
Federal  subsidies  and  protection  and  the  fate 
of  the  shippers  will  be  an  important  omen 
for  other  American  Industries  that  are  being 
increasingly  obliged  to  coexist  with  high 
costs  and  foreign  competition. 

The  Nc»weglan  Journal  of  Shipping,  angry 
at  the  move  to  restrict  the  wheat  shipments 
to  American  vessels,  bluntly  asserted  last 
week  that  the  United  States  is  violating  Its 
business  traditions  by  maintaining  a  slow 
and  expensive  "horse-and-buggy"  merchant 
marine  that  has  been  drugged  with  economic 
narcotics. 

The  impact  of  labor  and  construction  costs 
upon  the  American  fleet  may  be  measiu^d  by 
the  extremely  limited  construction  of  new 
ships,  by  the  markedly  higher  cargo  ratee. 
and  finally  by  the  fact  that  American  ships, 
which  transp>orted  almost  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  commerce  in  the  1930's,  are 
now  carrying  less  than  10  percent  o*  It. 

It  is  necessary,  in  examining  the  plight  of 
the  industry,  to  note  the  difference  between 
liners,  which  operate  passenger  and  freight 
service  on  regularly  scheduled  routes,  and 
tramp  ships,  which  are  not  common  carriers 
and  are  free  to  travel  anywhere  on  any  terms. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
American  flag  liners,  owned  by  16  companies, 
are  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Government, 
l^e  unsubsidized  tramp  fleet  comprised  ot 
130  ships  In  70  companies.  Is  protected  by  the 
Jones  Act,  which  restricts  coastal  shipping 
to  American  vessels,  and  by  the  requirement 
that  60  percent  of  all  Government  cargoes 
be  shipped  in  VS.  bottoms. 

The  tramp  fleet  is  being  badly  squeezed  by 
two  factors.    Thtii  optnUxt  are  obliged  to 
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{My  th*  «■(•  M*lM  n«coiUt«d  by  the  sub. 
akllawl  companliw.  vhleb  are  &Jt>i«  to  pai*  xha 
inerMkMd  «aafea  on  lo  ib*  Oovenunent.  Tbey 
must  boUd  UMtr  chips  In  Amoic&n  jards, 
wfacr*  Um  prle«  an  eonsldorably  higher  than 
abroad. 

Sotne  tnunp  operators  maintain  that  sab- 
■Idles  ars  the  onlj  ansver  to  ths  aquesas, 
but  othsrs  sm  bold  enough  to  believe  that 
U  they  can  ba  allowed  to  purchase  highly 
automated  Tassels  at  foreign  prices  they  can 
meet  the  competition.  The  domestic  ship- 
yards would  not.  they  ny.  lose  business 
through  thess  forelfn  purchases  because  they 
iiaT«  not  been  asked  to  build  a  new  dry  cargo 
ship  Tor  years. 

Ths  labor  unions  luive  a  practical  enthiisl- 
asm  for  the  objective  of  expanding  the  marl- 
time  fleet,  and  their  leaders  appear  aympa- 
thetlo  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  labor  oosu 
through  automation.  They  have  had  «m»n 
success  at  persuading  the  foreign  maritime 
imlons.  particularly  the  British,  Dutch,  and 
OerBum.  to  press  for  higher  pay.  and  they 
realize  they  must  Join  the  operators  In  seek- 
ing competitive  costs  through  speed  and 
mechanisation. 

But  they  are  unwilling,  at  least  publicly, 
to  endone  a  breach  of  the  traditional  pro- 
hibitions sgainst  forelgn-biiilt  venels.  They 
prefer.  Instead,  to  indtice  the  Qovernment  to 
offer  tramp  veasels  the  same  subsidy  arrange- 
ments that  have  proven  so  comfortable  \o 
both  the  companies  and  the  xinlons  in  main- 
taining the  liners. 

The  new  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr,  has  spurred  the 
admlntstratlon'B  desire  to  revive  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  he  la  preparing  a  proposal 
to  bring  forward  next  winter.  The  alterna- 
tives of  proposing  a  subsidy,  which  will  in- 
crease the  budget,  or  the  foreign  purchases, 
which  will  agitate  the  balance  of  payments, 
are  difficult  at  this  tloM. 

But  the  war-built  vessels  are  moving  to- 
ward obsolescence  and  automated  ships, 
which  have  proven  their  worth  on  the  aub-' 
Bldlaed  routes,  are  being  launched  by  com- 
peting maritime  nations.  A  new  shipping 
boom  is  discerned  to  be  at  hand  and  the 
time  la  clearly  ripe  for  basic  decisions  on 
the  American  tramp  fleet. 


November  7 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
Xrom  California  [Mr.  Kuchxl]  be  present 
while  I  make  an  obserration  or  two  relat- 
ing to  some  remarks  he  made  earlier  to- 
day concerning  the  pending  measxire. 

If  I  correctly  understood  the  Senator 
from  Cahf omla,  he  favored  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  a  limitation  of 
debate  on  the  bill,  and  he  was  of  the  view 
that  most  Senators  were  pretty  much  of 
a  mind  as  to  the  position  they  would  take 
on  the  amendments  and  the  Issues  that 
are  Involved.  It  Is  also  true  that  there  Is 
a  point  of  view  that  Is  being  expressed  In 
conversations  In  the  Senate  and  also  In 
articles  In  the  press  that  In  some  way. 
somehow,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  there  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  Senators  have  told  me  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  a  good  many  things 
that  are  In  the  bill,  the  implications  of 
them,  and  the  information  relative 
thereto.  They  have  said  that  the  debate 
has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  them 
and  has  caused  them  to  change  their  po- 
sition on  issues  connected  with  the  MI. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  that  Is  the  purpose 
of  debat«  In  the  Senate.   At  least,  debate 


affords  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
change  their  minds  if  it  brings  out  In- 
formation and  facts  that  are  contrary  to 
the  points  of  view  that  Senators  fonsferly 
held. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  Justify  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  that  would  so 
limit  the  time  as  I  think  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  in  this  case  would 
have  done,  thus  preventing  a  full  disci;u5- 
sion  of  the  merits  of  this  highly  com- 
plicated bin.  In  addition  to  comment- 
ing on  the  implicaUon  that  there  has 
been  an  unwarranted  delay  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  bill,  I  do  not  beUeve  anyone 
can  say,  with  any  JustificaUon.  that  any 
dilatory  tactics  have  been  or  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  the 
bill.  The  majority  leader  knows  that  I 
have  said  to  him  time  and  time  again 
that  we  intend  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  bill  amendment  by  amendment  with- 
out a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  but 
that  we  have  no  intention  to  engage  in 
"prolonged  debate,"  which  is  interpreted 
by  many  persons  to  mean  a  filibuster. 

Now  I  wish  to  come  to  gripe  with  the 
basic  issue.    I  have  said  before,  and  re- 
peat today,  that  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
permitted   the  practice  of   unanimous- 
consent  agreements  to  grow  up,  partic- 
ularly    in     the     past     10     years.    My 
experience  during  the  first  9  years  of  my 
service  in  the  Senate  was  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  to  limit  debate 
were  rare  and  were  for  extraordinary  sit- 
uations; they  were  not  common.     Now 
the  point  has  been  reached  where  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  are  common 
procedure  in  the  Senate  for  the  handling 
of  proposed  legislation.    In  my  opinion 
the  practice  ought  to  stop.    I  intend  to 
use  my  rights  imder  the  existing  rules  to 
stop  it.  not  only  in  connection  with  this 
piece  of  major  proposed  legislation,  but 
with  other  measures  as  they  come  along 
I  serve  that  notice  today. 

Unanimous-consent  agreements  in  the 
Senate  should  be  used  for  extraordinary 
circumstances,  not  as  a  general  practice. 
They  are  coming  to  serve  In  the  Senate 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee serves  in  the  other  body  of  prescribing 
the  limitations  on  debate  on  a  given  sub- 
ject.   If  there  is  no  purpose  in  having 
imlimited  debate  in  the  Senate,  we  may 
change  the  rule.    If  we  do  not  want  un- 
limited debate  to  be  the  policy,  let  us 
change  the   rule.     Bxrt  if  that  rule  is 
changed,  the  Senate  will  change  one  of 
the   most   historic   strengths   It    has— 
namely,  that  this  Is  a  great  parliamen- 
tary body.    If  there  is  muzzling,  strait- 
jacketing,  or  stecimrollering,  a  Senator 
will  not  be  able  to  exercise  his  rights  as 
the  representative  of  a  sovereign  State 
in  this  body.    Our  forefathers  were  very 
wise  when  they  established  these  basic 
guarantees,  which  stem  from  Jefferson's 
Manual.     I  am  not  referring  here  to 
cloture,  which  is  also  part  of  the  rules, 
but  to  unlimiteJ  debate  short  of  cloture! 
I  am  referring  to  the  limiting  of  debate 
by    the   unanimous -consent    inrocedure. 
Until  the  Senate  rule  is  changed— but  I 
do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  Senate  change  its  rule  of  unlimited 
debate — that  wHI  be  my  position.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  win  not  support 
the  existing  rule  on  cloture.     There  is 


procedural  protection  In  the  Senate 
which  can  be  used  if  a  Senator  thinka 
good-faith  tactics  are  not  being  used  or 
that  good-faith  debate  is  not  occurring. 
The  doCiure  rule  can  be  applied  when- 
ever an  abuse  of  practice  exists  in  the 
Senate.  However.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  or  the  American  people  will  ever 
vote  to  take  away  from  this  pcu-liamen- 
tary  body  the  precious  weapon  which 
the  people  have,  through  their  Sena- 
tors—namely, that  this  floor  is  always 
free  for  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  any  State  to  stand  up  and  discuss,  to 
the  extent  he  believes  necessary,  the 
merits  of  any  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  morning-hour  limitation,  the  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  asl» 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes  more,  and  then  I  shall  be 
tlu-ough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  once  again  in  support  of  the 
Senate's  unlimited  debate  rule  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  safeguards  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  in  their  entire  system  of 
representative  government. 

I  will  cooperate  in  connection  with 
cloture  whenever  I  find  that  debate  is 
being  abused.  But  I  do  not  want  to  sit 
here  in  silence  and  thus  make  possible 
any  impUcation  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  using  dilatory  tactics  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill 

I  close  by  saying  that  many  other  Sen- 
ators have  said  to  me— that  if  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  debate  there  had  been  a 
imanimous-consent  agreement,  the  bill 
would  not  have  been  cut  to  the  point  to 
which  it  has  alreculy  been  cut.  Nor  shall 
I  give  unanimous  consent  to  any  re- 
quested agreement  to  limit  debate  In 
connection  with  the  bill  at  any  time. 
I  also  want  the  leadership  to  know  that 
I  will  not  give  my  consent  for  limitation 
of  debate  in  regard  to  any  major  Issue 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  of  adjournment. 


THE  ALASKA  MARINE  HIGHWAY 


Mr.  QRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  shortly  to  conclude 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  a  great 
pioneering  venture  in  transportation. 

When  Alaska  was  a  territory,  and 
prior  thereto,  when  it  was  a  district,  it 
suffered  great  discrimination  as  a  step- 
child in  the  national  family.  One  of 
those  discriminations  was  the  total  ex- 
clusion, from  the  time  of  enactment  In 
1916  until  1956.  of  Alaska  from  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  aid  highway  legislation. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  exclusion, 
and  despite  the  efforts  made,  for  more 
than  40  years  by  Alaska's  voteless  Dele- 
gates in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
have  Alaska  included,  when  it  entered 
the  Union  it  was  in  the  unique  situation 
of  having  not  merely  a  few  but  the  ma- 
jority of  its  cities  unconnected  by  high- 
ways, a  situation  which  in  the  other 
States  would  be  unthinkable. 
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However,  Mr.  President,  beginning  im- 
mediately after  statehood,  and  in  full 
realization  of  the  discrimination  and 
handicap  under  which  Alaska  had  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  her  exclusion  from 
the  benefits  of  F>ederal  highway  legisla- 
tion. Governor  Eagan  proposed,  and  the 
Alaska  Legislature  passed,  a  proposal  for 
a  $23  million  bond  issue  to  create  what 
is  called,  in  Alaska,  the  Marine  High- 
way. The  Marine  Highway  consists  of 
large  ferries,  which  carry  approximately 
110  automobiles  and  go  from  Prince  Ru- 
pert, in  British  Columbia,  at  a  ix)int  just 
south  of  the  southernmost  part  of  Alas- 
ka, up  the  Inside  passage,  which  is 
famed  for  its  magnificent  scenery,  stop- 
ping at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell.  Petersburg, 
Sitka,  Juneau,  and  on  to  Haines  and 
Skagway — a  distance  of  approximately 
300  miles. 

The  bond  issue  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  was 
approved  by  them,  and  the  necessary 
legislation  was  then  enacted.  As  a  re- 
sult, beginning  last  January,  service  on 
the  new  Marine  Highway  began.  It  has 
been  a  tremendous  success.  Thousands 
of  passengers  and  automobiles  and 
trucks  have  been  carried  on  it,  although 
there  was  little  advertising  outside  of 
Alaska  to  make  this  new  means  of  trans- 
portation widely  known,  and  the  prospect 
for  next  year  is  even  better,  now  that 
every  voyager  has  become  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  this  new  route. 

This  development  was  made  without 
any  Federal  assistance.  Alaska,  after 
having  been  denied  for  40  years  any  Fed- 
eral highway  assistance,  and  although 
still  not  included  in  the  Federal  Inter- 
state System,  made  this  most  important 
development  entirely  on  Its  own. 

Mr.  President,  recently  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  this  development  was  written  by 
Lawrence  E.  Davies,  west  coast  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
western  edition  on  November  2.  1963. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Marine  Highway 
to  Alaska  Booms — Ferry  Sjrstem  Spurs 
(^  Tourism  and  Aids  the  Economy."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAKinx  Highway  to  AiasKA  Booms — ^PauT 
Ststkm  Spuxs  Toukism  Ain>  An>s  thk 
Economy 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 

JuNBan,  Alaska.  November  1. — ^Elated  offi- 
cials are  reporting  outstanding  success  for 
Alaska's  new  marine  blghway  on  whlcb  tbe 
State  is  banking  heavily  lor  its  economic 
future. 

Trafflc  carried  by  three  f  erryships  oi^eratlng 
between  Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia, 
and  southeast  Alaaka  cities  and  towns  is  now 
equaling  the  total  projected  for  the  ferry 
system's  foiuth  year  of  operation — that  is, 
for  1»66. 

The  system  made  its  debut  late  in  Janu- 
tuy  with  one  ship,  the  Malatpina,  named  for 
Alaska's  largest  glacier.  Since  then  two  sis- 
ter vessels,  the  Taku  and  the  Matanuaka. 
each  363  feet  long  and  crulaing  at  ai  mUea 
an  hour,  have  been  added  to  the  fleet.  They, 
too,  are  named  for  scenic  glaciers  of  the 
State. 

Prtna  January  through  September  30  the 
ships   carried  74.608  pcusengers   and   14,043 


vehicles.  More  than  4,000  reservations  are 
already  booked  for  next  season.  Many  of 
the  passengers  have  been  motoring  tourists 
who  embarked  at  Prince  Rupert,  left  their 
ships  at  Ketchikan,  WrangeU,  Petersburg, 
Sitka,  and  Juneau  for  oveml^t  stops,  then 
drove  into  the  Interior  of  Alaska  from  Haines, 
about  80  mUes  ix>rth  of  this  capital  city. 

Husnrxss   n  BCNsrrrKO 

AU  along  the  route,  according  to  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan  and  his  commissioner  of 
public  works,  Richard  Downing,  hotels,  mo- 
tels, restaurants,  and  retail  businesses  felt 
the  effect. 

The  ferryshlp  route  follows  the  scenic  In- 
side Passage  450  miles  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Skagway.  Motorists  usually  have  taken  a 
loop  trip  this  first  season.  "They  have  driven 
from  Haines  to  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  or 
other  cities,  then  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  Alaska  Highway.  Or  they  went  north 
by  that  road  and  returned  by  ferryshlp  to 
Prince  Rupert  and  connecting  highways. 

Now  the  system  Is  facing  Its  winter  test. 
Business,  as  expected,  has  fallen  drastically. 
Instead  of  carrying  up  to  350  passengers  and 
155  vehicles,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in 
the  May-through-Augvist  period,  the  ilfaZa- 
spina  last  weekend  fought  through  high 
wintry  waves  and  fog  with  only  22  pas- 
sengers, 3  automobiles,  a  trailer,  and  a 
tractor. 

A  40-mile  wind  kept  the  vessel  waiting 
off  Ketchikan  nntU  daybreak  before  it  could 
put  into  the  dock  on  its  southbound  trip. 
Then,  on  the  way  north,  rough  seas  In  a 
21 -mile- long  unprotected  Pacific  Ocean  sec- 
tion of  the  route  In  Dtzon  Entrance  gave 
passengers  a  bonus  experience. 

SOrAS    TOSSED   ABOTTI 

Two  hundred-pound  sofas  skidded  on 
lounge  floors.  Suitcases  and  tables  played 
musical  chairs  In  staterooms  and  dinner 
was  delayed  untU  table  settings  could  be 
placed  with  some  assurance  of  stability. 
The  foUowlng  morning,  because  of  dense 
fog,  the  Malaspina  lay  anchored  A^  hoiirs 
in  Wrangell  narrows,  a  250-foot-wlde  stretch 
with  sharp  chann^  turns.  Capt.  Herbert 
E.  Storey.  Jr.,  the  ship's  38-year-old,  Ctrfo- 
rado-bom  master,  pronounced  this  tlie 
roughest  trip  of  the  year  and  he  said  that 
others  might  be  expected  during  the  win- 
ter. Once  the  fog  lifted,  however,  passen- 
gers exclaimed  over  the  majestic  scenery  be- 
tween the  fishing  town  of  Petersburg  and 
Juneau. 

"We're  making  mociey  in  simiuner  and 
0]}eratlng  In  the  red  In  winter."  Captain 
Storey  remarked,  "but  as  time  goes  on  and 
trucking  picks  up  this  wlU  be  a  paying  op- 
eration in  winter  as  well.** 

Only  last  week  the  Ottawa  government 
announced  that  Canada  would  keep  open  on 
a  trial  basis  this  winter  Its  stretch  of  the 
Haines  Cutoff,  a  road  connecting  Haines  with 
the  Alaska  Highway.  This  wiU  enable  trucks 
to  use  the  marine  highway  all  winter  and  to 
proceed  then  from  Haines  to  interior  Alaska 
cities.  About  44  miles  of  road  is  Involved  in 
the  Canadian  {dan. 

EATIS  AkX  UDOCm 

Some  sawnUll  owners  are  beginning  to  use 
the  ferry  ahips  to  ferry  lumber  to  Haines  and 
tlM  interior.  C.  Olrard  Davidson,  former 
Democratic  national  conunitteeman  of  Ore- 
gon, who  has  moved  to  WrangeU  as  president 
of  a  new  lumber  company,  the  Alaska-Paciflc, 
said  at  Petersburg: 

"We  think  we  can  get  kiln-dry  lumber 
into  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  much  more 
cheaply  this  way  than  by  sending  it  to 
Whittler  by  water  and  loikding  it  aboard 
railroad  cars." 

In  a  further  move  to  buUd  winter  busi- 
neas.  the  ferry  system  is  reducing  rates 
through  March  from  tlSSJlO  an  automobile 
and  driver  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Skag- 
way to  989. 


Each  of  the  ferry  ships  Is  to  have  Its  state- 
room bunks  increased  this  winter  by  the 
Lake  Union  Dry  dock  Co.  of  Seattle  from  the 
present  28  to  88  in  response  to  the  first  year's 
demand.  This  is  costing  #290,000,  to  be 
added  to  the  system's  $15  mUUon  outiay.  of 
which  $4.6  million  each  was  paid  for  con- 
struction of  the  ships. 

A  $2.6  million  vessel.  270  feet  long,  to  ac- 
commodate 240  passengers  and  40  vehicles  is 
being  buUt  by  the  Christy  Corp.  of  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Wis.,  for  a  loop  run  between  Homer. 
Kodlak,  Seward  and  probably  Anchorage,  In 
south  central  Alaska.  This  is  scheduled  for 
service  late  next  July. 


SALE  OF  "WHEAT  TO  RUSSIA,  AND 
SAVmOS  IN  STORAGE.  TRANS- 
PORTATION.       AND        HANDLDJO 

COSTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Washington  Post,  among  other  news- 
papers, quoted  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  as  saying  the  sale  of  150 
to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  would  save  US.  taxpayers 
about  $200  million  In  storage  and  other 
costs.    The  Journal,  in  addition,  noted: 

He  [Freeman]  didn't  break  down  this 
estimate,  but  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  estimated  the  savings  in  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  handling  ooeta  would  total 
$225  mUIlon  dxirlng  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $30  mUUoQ  in  fiscal  IMS. 

Since  Mr.  Freeman  appeared  to  be 
very  positive  in  quoting  the  $200  million 
savings,  I  wrote  him,  on  October  IS. 
a  letter  in  which  I  asked  for  a  break- 
down of  this  amount,  to  show  exactly 
where  the  savings  would  be  effected.  I 
also  asked  him  to  reconcile,  in  that 
breakdown,  this  $200  million  figure  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
"BjspoTi  of  Financial  Condition  and  Op- 
erations." as  of  June  30. 1963.  This  re- 
port notes  that  for  all — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "all"— commodities  in  the 
price -support  programi.  storage  and 
handling  expenses  totaled  $377  mOlion, 
and  transportation  exp>enses  totaled  $170 
million.  These  costs  covered  the  more 
than  2  billion  bushels  of  aU  types  of 
grains,  including  wheat,  plus  other  price- 
support  commodities.  In  addition,  I 
p>olnted  out  that  the  report  showed  that 
storage,  handling,  and  transportation 
costs  of  the  1.082,464,091  bushels  of 
wheat  in  price  sw>port  totaled  $201.49$,- 
448.61  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  In 
light  of  these  figures,  I  sought  Informa- 
tion as  to  how  it  was  possible  that  a 
reduction  of  a  mere  150  million  bushels — 
out  of  more  than  1  billion — would  lower 
costs  by  $200  million,  when  the  total  ex- 
pense for  all  wheat  was  $201,498,448.61. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  momlng-hour  hmitation,  the  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assumed  that  there 
would  be  backup  figures  to  support  this 
$200  minion  savings  estimate — in  case 
anyone  asked  for  proof.  Apparently 
I  was  in  error  In  making  that  assump- 
tion, or  perhaps  I  should  not  have  asked. 
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On  October  24.  a  letter  was  written  to 
me  by  a  J.  J.  Somers,  identified  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fiscal  Division.  Agriciiltural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Somers  wrote: 

Thl*  refers  to  your  letter  of  October  15. 
1963,  wherein  you  requested  Information  on 
the  savings  In  reduced  storage  expense  and 
other  costs  that  would  accrue  from  a  sale 
of  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  shall  assemble  the  Infor- 
mation requested  and  forward  it  at  an  early 
date. 

In  other  words,  the  figures  on  which 
Mr.  Freeman  stood  apparently  were 
somewhat  shaky  since  his  Department 
had  not  even  collected  the  material  to 
back  up  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  tendency  to  manage  news  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  inclination  of  of&cials  to 
fit  the  facts  to  the  picture  the  adminis- 
tration is  painting  in  support  of  a  policy 
of  the  moment.  This  appears  to  be  an- 
other indication  of  that  policy.  If  there 
will  be  an  actual  savings  of  $200  million. 
based  on  substance  suid  not  mere  specu- 
lation, then  the  public  should  be  en- 
titled to  know  where  this  savings  would 
show  up.  And  the  public  should  hold 
the  administration  to  these  figures,  ex- 
pecting a  savings  to  show  up  in  reduction 
of  the  Federal  budget  expenditures.  But 
if  the  facts  are  not  correct  and  were 
pulled  out  of  the  air  to  win  support  for  a 
policy,  then  the  public  should  be  told 
why  the  picture  was  painted  in  brilliant 
colors,  when  it  should  have  been  a  black- 
and-white  sketch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Freeman,  dated  October  15,  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Somers,  dated  October 
24.  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  article  en- 
titled "Freeman  Says  Russian  Wheat 
Ou^ut  Was  Off  About  27  Percent  This 
Year,"  and  the  Washington  Post  article 
entitled  "Wheat  Deal  Is  Defended  by 
Freeman,"  be  printed  at  Uiis  point  in  the 
Recori}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

OctomtM  15, 1963. 
Hon.  OBvnxjt  FazxiCAjr, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Ma.  Sbcsxtakt:  Recent  news  reports 
have  quoted  you  as  declaring  that  a  $200 
million  savings  would  result  from  the  re- 
duced storage  expenses  and  other  costs  that 
would  accrue  from  a  sale  of  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  bloc. 

Could  you  please  advise  how  this  savings 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  cost  as  outlined 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  "Re- 
port of  Plnanclal  Condition  and  Operations," 
as  of  June  30.  1963.  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  exhibit  B  under  the  section 
entitled  "financial  statements."  This  exhibit 
Indicates  that,  for  all  the  commodities  In  the 
price  support  program,  storage  and  handling 
expenses  totaled  $377,280,960.10  and  trans- 
portaUon  expenses  totaled  $170,114,260.36. 
Applying  this  to  wheat  in  price  support  as 
of  that  period.  schediUe  17  under  "Inventory 
operations '  shows  that  inventory  carrying 
charges,  including  storage  and  handUng  ex- 
pense and  transportation  expense,  amounted 
to  $201,498,448.61.     Schedule  6  under  "pro- 
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gram  results"  provides  additional  data  to  In- 
dicate that  wheat  storage  and  handling  ex- 
pense amounted  to  $144,906,193.60  and  trans- 
portation expense  totaled  $66,593,265.11,  the 
sum  total  of  which  adds  up  to  the  $201,496.- 
448.61  for  Inventory  carrying  charges.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  items  In  the  price  sup- 
port Inventory  of  the  CCC  as  of  June  30  in- 
cluded not  only  1,082.464,091  bushels  of 
wheat  but  an  equal  amount  of  other  grains 
plus  other  commodities — resulting  in  total 
storage  and  handling  expanses  of  $377,280.- 
950.10  and  transportation  expenses  of  $170.- 
1 14.250.36 — how  is  it  possible  that  a  reduction 
of  only  150  million  bushels  would  lower  cosu 
by  $200  million  as  you  indicated  In  your  pub- 
lic statements? 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  I  could  be  fur- 
nished with  a  breakdown  of  where  this  sav- 
ings would  occur  and  how  this  fits  In  with 
the  overall  picture  as  set  out  above. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Mnxza. 

U.S.  Depaktment  of  Aqxicultttxe, 
Agkicultttxai.  Stabiuzation  and 

CONSESVATION       SXSVICE.       FISCAL 

DnosiON, 
Washington,  DC,  October  24, 1963. 
Hon.  Jack  Muxeb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAa  Senatoe  Mn,LE«;  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  October  15,  1963,  wherein  you  re- 
quested informatlcn  on  the  savings  In  re- 
duced storage  expenses  and  other  costs  that 
would  accrue  from  a  sale  of  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We    shall    assemble    the    Information    re- 
quested and  forward  it  at  an  early  date. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  SOMEES, 

Director. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  14,  1963] 
Feeeman  Says  Russian  Wheat  Oxjtptjt  Was 
Off  About  27  Pxscekt  This  Yeae — He  Esti- 
mates Peoduction  Dbopped  to  40  Million 
Tons;  Defends  UJ3.  Sale  Against  Nixon 
Chabgx 

Washinoton.— Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e 
Freeman  estimated  that  Soviet  wheat  pro- 
duction dropped  to  40  mlllloh  tons  this  year, 
down  15  mUllon  tons,  or  27  percent  from 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Freeman,  Interviewed  on  ABC's  "Issues 
and  Answers"  radio  and  television  program, 
also  predicted  sales  to  the  drought-stricken 
Communist  nations  may  boost  U.S.  wheat 
exports  to  1  bUUon  bushels  this  year. 

"We  will  sell  In  a  normal  year  about  660 
to  750  million  bushels  of  wheat,"  he  said. 
"This  win  be  another  150  to  200  million 
bushels  •  •  •  but  it  may  be  20  percent  more  " 
he  added. 

The  Secretary  said  that  "in  all  likelihood" 
a  Soviet  delegation  will  come  to  Washington 
In  the  next  week  or  10  days  to  discuss  terms. 


SATIN08  TO    U.8.   TAXFATBB 


A  sale  of  150  to  200  mUllon  busheU  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  save  US 
taxpayers  about  $200  mUllon  in  storage  and 
other  costs,  he  said.  He  didn't  break  down 
this  estimate  but  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  the  savings  in  storage, 
transportation  and  handling  costs  would 
total  $225  mUlion  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  $30  million  In  fiscal  1965. 

The  charge  that  we  would  In  effect  be 
paying  the  usual  60-cent-a-bu8heI  wheat 
export  subsidy  to  Russia  U  totally  fallacious. 
Mr.  Freeman  said.  The  wheat  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Soviets  will  come  from  surplus  stocks 
he  said.  "The  difference  between  world 
price  and  domestic  price  has  long  since  been 
paid  to  the  American  farmer,"  he  added. 

The  Secretary  also  made  these  points :  The 
Soviet  Union  may  spend  up  to  $1  billion  for 
wheat  this  year,  and  the  United  States  has 
been  selling  about  $5  to  $6  million  annually 
of  mostly  tallow,  hides,  and  skins  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  past  30  years. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  15. 
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Wheat    Deal    Is    Defended    bt    Feeeman 

Agbicultuee  Chief  Expects  Taxpaters  To 

Save  $200  Million 

(By  Arch  Parsons) 

Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Orvllle  Freeman 
defended  the  administration  yesterday 
against  Republican  attacks  upon  President 
Kennedy's  approval  of  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  asserting  that  the  deal  with 
the  Russians  will  save  American  ttucpayers 
some  $200  million. 

Freeman  said  that  his  personal  tour  of 
the  farm  States  found  people  there  "about 
90  to  1"  In  favor  of  the  President's  decision. 

He  also  commented  on  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon's  charge  that  the 
President's  approval  of  the  wheat  sale  was 
"the  major  foreign  policy  mistake  of  this 
administration  to  date,  even  more  serious 
than  fouling  up  the  Bay  of  Pigs.'" 

Freeman  replied  that  Nixon's  comment  was 
"a  little  bit  ridiculous,"'  adding:  "It  is  almost 
like  a  candidate  for  public  office  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  campaign  desperately  trying  to 
think  up  scwnethlng  to  say  to  get  on  the 
front  page."" 

Nixon  denied  on  Saturday  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  next  year. 

Next,  Freeman  took  on  charges  by  Senator 
Baebt  Goldwatxb,  Republican  of  Arizona, 
that  the  admlnlstratlon"a  intelligence  serv- 
ices were  lax  In  obtaining  sufficient  prior 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  wheat  shortage  and 
that  President  Kennedy  should  have  sought 
Soviet  oonoeesions  on  such  matters  as  Berlin 
In  exchange  for  the  wheat. 


DOXND8    PROPOSED    SALES 


Mr.  Freeman  strongly  defended  the  pro- 
posed wheat  sales.  In  reference  to  former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nlxon"s  charge  that 
the  decision  to  sell  may  be  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon"s  "major  fcn^lgn  policy  mistake  •  •  • 
to  date"  he  said:  "A  little  bit  ridiculous 
•  •  •  It  is  almost  like  a  candidate  desper- 
ately trying  to  think  up  something  to  say 
to  get  on  the  front  page." 

The  Secretary  said  that  on  his  recent 
swing  through  VS.  wheat  States  he  found 
about  90-to-l  approval  of  the  sales  to  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  decUlon  to  sell  wasn't  a  political  one, 
he  said,  and  whUe  It  will  strengthen  wheat 
prices  and  farmer  Income  this  year  It  Isn't 
likely  to  do  so  next  year  when  the  Presiden- 
tial election  1b  held. 


DOWN    27    PERCENT 

Interviewed  on  the  television  program  "Is- 
sues and  Answers"  (WMAL-ABC),  Freeman 
said  that  when  he  talked  with  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Nlklta  Khrushchev  In  July,  he  got  the 
Impression  that  the  Conununlst  leader  him- 
self "did  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  grain 
shortage."  The  Secretary  estimated  that 
because  of  bad  weather  this  year  through- 
out Surope,  the  Soviet  wheat  crop  would 
be  down  15  million  tons,  or  27  percent  from 
recent   years. 

"To  have  sought  political  concessions  from 
Khrushchev.'"  he  said,  would  have  been  "a 
deterrent  toward  the  strengthening  and  the 
Improving  of  relationships  that  were  be- 
lieved to  be  desirable." 

Trade  in  "nonstrateglc  Items."  Freeman 
declared.  Is  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
United  States  can  "maximize  ovir  relation- 
ship," "bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tension" 
and  "maintain  a  peaceful  world." 
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The  Secretary  called  the  pending  wheat 
sale  "the  best,  most  vivid  and  dramatic 
Illustration  of  the  success  of  the  family 
farm,  free  enterprise  agriculture  as  compared 
with  the  collective  agriculture  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Freeman  said  the  $200  million  savings 
would  result  from  the  reduced  storage  ex- 
penses and  other  costs  that  would  accrue 
from  a  sale  of  150  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Some  of  the  wheat  probably  will  go  via 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Communist  satellite 
nations  in  Europe,  he  said,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  deal  would  enable  the  Soviet 
Union  to  send  some  of  Its  own  wheat  to 
Cuba  or  Communist  China. 

As  for  the  United  States  selling  wheat  di- 
rectly to  these  two  countries.  Freeman  said 
wryly  that  It  would  be  the  last  thing  they 
would  want  from  "this  big,  bad,  capitalistic 
Nation  of  aurs." 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  POUO 
PROJECT  CONTINUES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 27  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  an 
extraordinary  humanitarian  effort  to 
meet  the  threat  of  a  grave  polio  epidemic 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

After  hearing  about  the  polio  threat 
from  Mrs.  Juan  Bosch,  wife  of  the  then 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
had  the  honor  of  arranging  this  emer- 
gency effort,  which  involved  donations  by 
UjS.  firms  and  assistance  by  private  and 
government  agencies.  The  American 
Cyanamid  Co..  acting  through  its  chair- 
man. Dr.  Wilbur  Malcolm,  donated 
1,500,000  doses  of  oral  polio  vaccine. 
Juan  Trlppe,  president  for  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  arranged  to  airlift  the  vac- 
cine to  Santo  Domingo.  The  lily-Tulip 
Cup  Corp..  acting  through  its  president, 
Walter  Bergman,  donated  paper  cups 
needed  in  administering  the  vaccine. 
Also  co(^)erating  in  the  effort  were  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
AID— the  UJS.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  D(uninican  Repub- 
lic, the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee. The  project  was  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  cooperation  between 
private  enterprise  and  government. 

Following  the  turival  of  the  vaccine  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  beginning  of  the 
immunization  program.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  our  Ambassador  to  the  Domini^ 
can  Republic,  the  Honorable  John  Bart- 
low  Martin,  in  which  he  described  the 
impact  this  effort  made  on  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  projact — 

He  wrote— 

In  my  experience  here  which  has  better 
demonstrated  the  gvneroalty.  humanltarl- 
anlsm   and   Initiative   o<   private   American 

citizens. 

On  September  25,  as  everyone  knows, 
an  Army  Junta  ousted  President  Juan 
Bosch  and  took  over  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  But  despite  the  grave  politi- 
cal developments  which  followed  in  that 
country,  I  am  gratified  to  report  to  the 
Senate  today  that  the  polio  immuniza- 
tion campaign  is  proceeding  as  planned. 
Indeed,  in  a  letter  which  I  have  received 


from  Teodoro  Moscoso,  UJS.  Coordinator 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  he  informs 
me  that  not  only  is  the  polio  immuniza- 
tion campaign  proceeding,  but  that  it  has 
apparently  "broken  the  back"  of  the 
epidemic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Moscoso's  heartening  report  to 
me  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  arrival  of  the  polio  vaccine  donated  by 
the  Lederle  Laboratories  of  American  Cyana- 
mid accompanied  by  1  million  cups  from  the 
Llly-Tullp  Co. — all  freely  transported  by  Pan 
American  Airways — received  wide  publicity 
in  the  country.  The  rising  Incidence  of  para- 
lytic polio  had  begun  to  cause  great  fears, 
especially  In  the  capital  city,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  reached  by  the  news 
of  the  vaccine's  arrival  were  deeply  moved  by 
this  unusual  contribution. 

We  are  aasured  that  In  spite  of  recent  polit- 
ical events,  the  inununizatlon  campaign  Is 
proceeding.  We  will  continue  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, which  has  been  overseeing  the  program 
since  the  departure  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  experts. 

A  recent  article  In  El  Carlbe  •  *  •  an- 
nounces the  beginning  of  the  second  round 
of  immunizations  and  explains  the  Impor- 
tance of  returning  for  a  second  dose.  An- 
other article  shows  that  administration  of 
the  type  n  vaccine  Is  underway.  The  first 
doeage  administered  was  the  type  I  vaccine, 
which  Is  considered  to  have  effectively  broken 
the  back  of  the  epidemic. 

We  do  not  expect  any  change  In  or  neglect 
of  this  Important  program  In  the  Dtxninlcan 
Republic.  Should  anything  of  that  kind  oc- 
cur, we  will  be  informed,  and  in  view  of  your 
considerable  and  special  Interest,  we  would 
transmit  such  Information  to  you. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Moscoso's  state- 
ment that  no  change  or  neglect  of  this 
program  is  expected  is  most  reassuring. 
I  know  the  various  UJS.  companies  and 
Government  ag&acie&  Involved  wHl  fe^ 
most  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  this 
people-to-pei^le  humanitarian  effort 
will  go  on,  unaffected  by  even  the  gravest 
political  developments. 


CBS— EAST  SIDE-WEST  SIDE  SERIES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the 
"East  Side- West  Side"  series  of  the  (Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  Ssrstem  last  Mon- 
day night  featured  a  poirerful  drama. 
enUUed  "Who  Do  You  Kill?"  I  was 
privileged  to  see  a  preview  of  this  pro- 
duction before  I  left  for  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conferenoe.  and  I  waa 
Impressed  by  the  courage  and  the  sense 
of  public  responsibility  of  the  netwoilc 
and  its  executives  In  assuring  that  ttxls 
production,  the  first  to  employ  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  cast  since  the  revival 
of  "Green  Pastures,"  was  shown  to  the 
public. 

But  I  was  distressed  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  this  drama  was  not 
telecast  to  audiences  in  two  southern 
cities.  I  say  this  because  many  people 
in  the  South,  and  with  some  reason,  have 
charged  that  northerners  have  a  "holier 
than  thou"  attitude  toward  them  on 
racial  matters,  although  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  actually  both  a  national  as  w^ 
as  a  aflotional  pcobiem.  Thla  drama,  ea- 
sentially  a  love  story,  dealt  honestly  and 


sensitively  with  the  vital  problems  of  Job 
discrimination,  housing  conditions  and 
the  terrible  cancerous  cleavage  that  can 
exist  between  the  Negro  and  the  white 
communities — even  in  a  part  of  my  own 
city  of  New  York. 

"Who  Do  You  KiU?"  was  certainly  a 
drama  of  protest,  shocking  in  its  revela- 
tions of  what  life  can  be  like  without 
hope.  It  showed  that  the  bitterness  of 
a  feeling  of  racial  injustice  knows  no 
sectional  boundaries;  that  there  are  no 
color  bars  to  disaster,  suffering,  or  love. 

I  think  this  trail-blazing  effort  on  the 
part  ol  CBS  to  portray  vital  issues  fac- 
ing the  country  in  valid  dramatic  terms 
should  receive  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Special  praise  should  go  to  Wil- 
liam Paley,  chairman  of  the  CBS  board; 
Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS 
Industries;  James  Aubrey,  president  of 
the  CBS  Television  Network,  as  well  as 
the  author.  Arnold  Perl;  the  director. 
Tom  Gries;  the  producer,  Larry  Arrick; 
and  David  Sussklnd  and  Daniel  Melnick 
who  presented  this  drama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "A  CBS  Show  Stars  Two 
Negroes:  Atlanta  Blacks  It  Out,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime 
on  November  5,  and  an  article  entitled 
"TV:  A  Drama  of  Protest,"  published  in 
the  New  Yoric  Times  of  the  same  date, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Nov.  6. 

1963] 

A  CBS  Show  Stabb  Two  Nbbbobs:  Atiantb 

RiACKB  It  Out 

(By  Richard  K.  Dean) 

Atlanta  TV  viewers  were  denied  seeing  last 
night's  episode  of  the  CBS  series,  "East  Side. 
West  Side."  It  starred  Diana  Sands  and 
James  Earl  Jones,  both  Negroes,  in  a  story 
In  which  they  portrayed  a  couple  living  In 
a  Harlem  tenement. 

Kenneth  Bagwell,  general  manager  of 
WAGA-TV,  the  CBS  ouUet  In  Atlanta,  ex- 
plained yeeterday  that  the  management  of 
the  station  felt  the  telecast  would  be  detri- 
mental to  good  race  relations  In  AtlanU. 

He  aald  CBS  prescreened  the  episode  for 
affiliated  stations  late  last  week  via  closed 
circuit. 

"Wie  feel  this  etty  has  made  progreas  ta 
race  relations,"  Bagwell  aaaerted,  "and  it  was 
our  conclusion  that  thla  program  might  wail 
impair  that  progress.'" 

He  oontended  it  would  be  naoasaary  to  sa* 
the  drama  and  understand  the  attuatlon 
here  to  appreciate  the  station's  reasons  for 
blacking  out  the  show. 

The  program  also  was  not  shown  in 
Shreveport;  but  a  CBS  (^clal  said  the 
Louisiana  station.  K8>LA,  preetnpted  the 
"East  Side,  West  Side"  time  for  a  local  po- 
litical taiecaBt,  not  because  ctf  the  nature  at 
theepiaode. 

The  Atlanta  blackout  was  the  first  known 
Instance  so  far  this  season  of  an  cntartaln- 
ment  show  being  barred  by  a  station  because 
of  a  racial  theme. 

(Ftom  the  Hew  York  Times,  Mov.  6,  1988) 
TV:   A  Dbama  or  Pboubbi' — PusoBcmamT 
MMao  Caar  Enacts  aroar  a»  nmanutnw 
■xa  HsBi XM 


(ByaaekOovld) 
Drama  o<  prof  a.  a  ttMaa*  rarely  tovat^tm 

television,  made  an  Impressive  and  moving 
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SkK!^^T2rl"b»SS"o<^ly^und*1he^lWe  !?^^k"°"   ^«~*  tax  designed  to  re-  tlve  estimating  procedures  employed.    More- 

of  a  social  worker  played  by  Oeorge  C.  Scott  ^uici    Uie    OUtnow    of    UJ3.    capital— we  over,  daU  were  not  available  for  exports  of 

The  pUy    "Who  Do  You  Kill?"  from  the  ^^^^  lOOk  at  the  effect  on  OUT  balance  o"-ba«Hl  chemicals  and   the  proceeds   from 

pen  of  Arnold  Perl,  was  the  story  of  frustra-  °^  Payments  of  the  substantial  contrlbu-  **^*^    exports   have    not   been   taken    into 

tlon  experienced  by  a  young  couple  living  In  tlon  of  the  oil  industry  to  the  pllis  side  "<^*^°"°* 

the  sltmis  of  Harlem.    The  moUvatlng  incl-  of  OUT  payments  ledger  ^^^  flgxires  do  not  Include  purchases  of 

dent  was  the  tragedy  of  wretched  housing—  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re-  ^,°°^'  ^^  ^®  °"  companies  abroad  from  for- 

JJ.  coup,.-.  C.U..  ™  ,.u«,  .,.«„  .,  .  p^„  u,  .hleh  I  havf^Xredt'  'Xdi  .T.  'SiS,r^Z'S.Xn.^''SSL  "T^f. 

dealt  with  the  erosion  of  the  human  spirit  *!  Ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  Record,  business  Arms  which  were  made  possible  by 

that  accompanies  exploltaUon  of  a  minority  **  follows:  Income  they  received  as  a  result  of  UB   oil 

The  damage  to  dignity  that  attends  unequal  Thk  Conteibution  or  th«  U.S  Oil  Industet  *^°"P*°'f""  operations  abroad, 

employment   and    unequal    education    finds  to  thk  U.S.  Balancs  of  Patmknts  several  aspects  of  the  flgxires  are  worthy  of 

love  knows  no  color  line.  «/;„^t^   ♦,        ,    f.  1  "»•  P*y™ent8  Impact  nearly  50  percent  over  1868      For  th*  iqm-^o 

"Who  DO  YOU  Klli^^or  aU  practical  pur-  U  ^ho^^^tli:   °tL'e'L^w  ^t^t^T:^r^^T  '"''"^'  ^^^^  -'^^  bi^^  Sthrun?t:d IS^' 

po—wa^e  first  television  drama  to  ^eS-  xiefulfSuSbaST  for  pS?c  5,11^^^^^  amounted  to  W.293  million.    This  represent 

T.^.:i  Sf"^^n'%l^S:r  *^i:\r'''  "^^  ^,The  -urvey  shows  S^rtSf  fo'Sg' actlvl-  t^^JSny"''^"'^  contrlbuUon  to  the  U.S. 

aTdTeaSliSirV""^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^o^rZ^^^^^r!:^  J^-~  of  Income  from  abroad  far 

^BIIBP- ^^-^^^^-"^^^  ^zx^is'''^^'-^^^^^^^  tf-n'^^sr-^s^^^v-re^eri-f 

filled  with  humility;    It  was  a  portrayal  of  There  w»  a  n«t  ««»«-.«♦- ,       .  ^      returned  earnings  over  new  Investment  was 

dimension.    Tom  Dries  did  the  .Sperb  ^I      of^alTs  vSS^'^^  SS  ^i"t.'°  ^^^      •1.040  million.    The  exce«i  of  earnl^  Inflow 
tlon.  and  the  camerawork  of  JackJrlesUeT      uowa^      Th-^  r^A.^f  the  trend  has  been      over  Investment  outflow  for  the  S-year  oerl^ 

^^dfSo^'^*'^  ^  ^^"  °°  Harlem  iTvinJ     w^Hs  foU^      '  °"'''"    "^"^"^    "^    ^**"     T.^'^*^  ^  "-^^  million.    It^S^^aS^ 
conditions.  »        " "  ^ouow..  Uclpated  that  in  the  future  the  companies 

1068 ^     ..^f'^l?  ^^  '*"  continue  to  undertake 

~^^— ^  1»M 'JJ?     substantUl  plant  and  equipment  expansions. 

INDUSTRY  TO  THE  \JS.  BALANCE      iSa iZ2  *^**  depreclaUon  funds.                        earning. 

OP  PAYMENTS                                                     _,,,.     ■■""""                  ""  ^J^    ^^"*  '^«t  oil  Imports  have  risen  about 

Mr   JA vrm     w.   ».    <^     .   ,  .,^  ^°"*  """*  favorable  balances  from  the  22   percent  over  the  pMit  6  years,  the   net 

lv^2Jj!?2i             ^^   President.  I  recent-  oil  industry,  the  total  U.S.  paymenU  deflclt  Payments  surplus  from^  Industry  actlvltlS 

ly  received  a  copy  of  a  study  on  "The  **urlng  these  years  would  have  been  substan-  ^as  Increased  about  240  percent       "^"'"'"* 

Contolbutton  of  the  U.S.  OU  Industry  to  "^y.^*"*",,,    ^  ,  "^^  .ubtantlal  contribution  to  our  bal- 

tte  JJS.  Balance  of  Payments."  which  I  ».          "TOrable  balances  seem  likely  to  con-  **»<»  of  payments  by  the  foreign  acUvltie. 

feell5  mo«t  enlightening  and  wMUd  be  n^f.,!S'*H  ""^r*     1^  <*n  best  be  ap-  of  U5.  oil  oompani«  cieariy^lfd^caS^Th:; 

of  Interest  to  my  COUeaiies  w^h  ^.^^,  "'««!?<*  ^  ^  'act  that  free  ^^  caution  should  be  exercised  In  consl J- 

The  studv  sT^t  r^Jts^.i^' ^      4-  7,   }^  petroleum    demand    (outside    of    the  •'■l^K   proposals   which    would    Impair    these 

iXi^taft^^^^^'^f^'^'^*^  h'^**^*  H^'f^**'*    lncreas«l    from   7.7   million  operaUons.       In    recent    montS^    how^veT 

S  nSi  :  ^    adnUntetratton's  proposal  parrels  daily  m  1»68  to  ll.e  million  barrels  ^"^^  "^e  sUted  purpose  of  help^  to  iSuci 

to  place  a  tax  on  VB.  capital  outflows.  ***"y  ^  ^»«=»-  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per-  »*•  payments  deflclt.  a  number  of  stenTha^ 

It  te  apparent  from  the  data  contained  f*°~A    ®^  ^'*'^°  ''^  additional  increase  of  close  »^n  advocated  which  would  in  reality  mak! 

in  this  study  that  while  \JS.  foreign  in-  ^*1  P*I^°'  *^''*  "*•  ^^^  le^e'  ^  antlcl-  ""'•  or  no  oontribuUon   to  thu  dwlrabie 

vestment  represents  an  outfloi  oTJS  ^^m^'inl^'^JT:^  T^'^^  ^°'^  of^^« 'on  "*^^*  ^"^^^  foreign  o^Tauon: 

funds  in  the  first  inatAno^    »..*J^        L  .      equity  interest  In  60  oercent  of  proved  of  U.S.  oil  companies  and  In  other  wrv«  <>h 

in^e  from   Jn^h   ^^^'  f"*»«J"ent  free  world  reserves  outside  the  United  ^t««  ^•"•'y   affectlijlmportant  naUonr^^^nw" 

jnOMne  from  such  investments  overseas  Plans    to    continue    to    participate    in  ihls  «•*•      ^t  exaSple    siimestlon.   w.^ 

r«uU«  in  major  revenues  for  the  United  K«>wth.                           ^     ***•   ^   "^^  m«»e  to  re^^'^.'S^w  "^f  riUoi^ 

Wnf^-^  T»>*  impact  of  U5.  Oil  company  operaUons  '^vestment     by    discriminatory     taxes        If 

A".C  study  points  out  that  the  foreign  °^          balance  of  payments  Is  made  up  of  a  adopted,   such   restrictions   would   have   the 

activities  of  some  200  U.S.  companies  en-  °"°^^  °'  elements.     On  the  outflow  side  '"•<='   of   depriving   our   future    balance   of 

gaged  in  IntemaUonal  oil  operaUonTDro-  ^a    f^  P^Jf^**^  of  petroleum  from  abroad  P^^raenu  of  the  large  net  Inflow  of  earning. 

duced  a  net  Inflow  of  more  tS^M?a  ^^^    r^Tn"'.   -*"*'*'    '*"    investments  ,^*^^^«"«^    investments    generate.      StaO- 

million     In      lMi_a      «»«!!  ^i,  4     T  f''^-     <^   "»•  inflow  side  are  profit,  re-  If^'y-   ''alance-of-payments  arguments  have 

Sough  to^«,h«S;^tii„^^*  "UflJdent  turned  to  the  united  states,  exports  of  petro-  »>een    us«l    to   uige   further ^trlctlons   on 

enougn  to  substantially  affect  our  bal-  »«^™  and  refined  producu.  and  export  of  petroleum     Imports,     which     already     lu-e 

ance   Of  payments.      This  Inflow  is  the  •<l^Pm«nt    and    suppUes    for    the    foreign  at^ctly   llmlt«l.     Thew   measure,  overlook 

result  of  several  elements:  First,  profits  operation,  of  U5.  oU  companies.     The  break-  *^*»  interrelationship   between   Importe  and 

returned  to  the  United  SUtes-   second  TT^  °^  ^*^  ***°"  'or  i»«a  in  mllllona  of  *»Ports  and  other  credits  In  paymenU  com- 

exports  of  petroleum  and  reS'edWod  '  ^  ^**  **  ^'^°^-  puUtlons.    They  also  overlook  Uie  contrlbu- 

ucts^  equipment,  and  supplies  for  the  op-  Outflow:  to?o^r  Tr^fo*^  iST^o^lf*  '^^""'^  '^'^ 

eratton  and  expansion  of  VS.  oil  coml        "•*  oU  import. ,,  aa.  it  hL  Iin^lJ  American  consumers. 

SS^^-  ""V"^  "^^  ^ '"°r^   ''*"*^'  ""^"^ -"■"-""  ^  ^ '  orc^ .^j^d""sr'^jS''sh^uid"*i;; 

governments  and  business  firms  made  tv,*.,^..^  <'«°»«<»  "ady  access  to  neSby  Sure^  S 

posrible  as  tiie  result  of  Uie  Income  re-  i^tai  outflow ,„,  petroleum  product,  and  .h^d^bTSSSr^ 

^rS  ™  ^^  ^^-  companies;  and  inflow  -  ^  Purchaw  and  ship  thsM  products  from 
Ir^vP"?*®*^  ^™™  exports  of  oil-  exports  of  equlDment  nmnii..  ^*  ^°****  ®''*~  "^^  measure  would 
baaed  chemicals.  ^ces  •^^^^^P"^*'  ~PPUe«.  »»ave  little  significant  impact  on  the  balance 
This  substantial  contribution  to  our  Remitted  profit. I  1  «5  °5  payments  because  many  of  these  pur- 
balance  of  payments  by  the  foreign  ac-                                              "  f^"~  "*  Pa»<»  for  in  dollars  which  never 

tivlties  of  U.S.  oU  companies  senres  fcr*  "^^  ^^o^ a  6OI  i!!I*  ^^*  ^'^^^^  ^^^-   *°<»  a  substantial 

indicate  that  great  caution^Lt^«er  «                                                        ==—  P^°°  e'  ">-•  P"«»»as«s  involves  military 

daed    In    «>,«rf^^  .  ^  ***'"  ^^   ^n^**^ «aa  °**^  **»1<=^  could  not  be  satisfied  by  sud- 

aaea    m    considering    proposals    which        .^      ^  "•  pUe.  from  the  Unit«i  Bute.     Mom^vL^e 

^^^Yr!^  Z^^  K*'?^  "P  '^  ^"^      5  J^^'"^^  *^**  "P**-  «»  <»»ta  for  aU      proposed  restriction  .ZTlnc^^:::^^ 
to    weighing    the    balance-of -payments  STfavorable   b»i.n^     ».  v  "»*  n^"»tary  forces  and  reduce  their  mobility 

eneet.  Of  such  proposals  as  «.  inte^st    .^lifr^'..^-^^-^^::^^     ^^''':^ZZ.^7:i\^^^-^ 
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for  the  United  State,  in  those  developing 
nations  in  which  offshore  procurement  1. 
concentrated. 

In  weighing  the  balance-of-p>ayments  ef- 
fects of  these  or  similar  suggestions,  It  Is  es- 
sential to  consider  all  elements  in  our  pay- 
ments balances  and  th<)  long-term  interrela- 
tionships among  them.    When  ail  these  ele- 


ments are  taken  into  account,  It  is  clear  that 
the  net  effect  of  foreign  operations  by  VS. 
oil  companies  Is  a  very  significant  and  grow- 
ing contribution  to  the  plus  side  of  our  pay- 
ments ledger.  These  activities  benefit  free 
world  nations  and  materially  strengthen  our 
own  economy  and  our  own  national  se- 
curity. 


Historical  U.S.  payments  balance — 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Oil  industry 

1058 

1050 

1060 

1061 

1062 

Net  oil  Imports .... 

; ........ .... 

1.078 
640 

1,055 
611 

1,064 
455 

1,106 
747 

1,325 
538 

Capital  outflow......... 

1 ::::::::: 

t 

Total  debits. 

1,727 

1,566 

1,610 

1,045 

1,863 

Reinitt«<l  profits 

1,160 
743 

1.100 
727 

1.143 
752 

1,303 
816 

1  578 

Capital  equipment  and  oth<>r  r^inortx 

023 

Total  credits i 

1,012 

1,827 

1,805 

2,118 

2,601 

Net  surplus j 

18S 

asi 

876 

173 

638 

Sources:  The  Censtis  Bureau  publishes  detailed  flfrures  on  volumes  and  values  of  oil  imports  and  exports.  Capital 
outflows  and  remitted  profits  are  reported  regularly  in  publications  of  the  Departmont  of  Commerce.  For  the  other 
2  categories— services  and  exports  of  nonoU  goods  to  U.S.  oil  companies  operating  abroad — only  Incomplete  or  occa- 
sional survey  data  are  available  from  ofHciafsourcos.  Consequently,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extrapolate  these  figures 
from  six'ciflc  data  points.  iLsing  indu-'try  trends  to  estimate  the  miksing  figures.  The  reasonableness  of  the  industry 
estimates  has  lieen  ch«clied  a(alnst  the  experience  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  which  has  compiled  the 
data  (or  its  own  activitie*. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEGOTIATIONS  ON  NONTARIFP 
BAPtRIERS  NEEDED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 
which  was  recently  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

This  report  summarizes  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  liberal- 
izing world  trade  in  1962  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  and 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

These  nontarlff  barriers  inhibit  trade 
as  much  as  high  tariffs.  We  acted  on 
the  question  in  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference  in  Paris,  on  which  I 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  next  week. 
In  the  meantime.  I  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  undertaking  negotiations  in  the 
countries  of  a  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  chapter  entitled  "Nontariff  Restric- 
tions Upon  Trade,"  a  subject  which  was 
discussed  during  the  20th  session  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  the  GATT 
and  which  I  will  again  be  the  subject 
for  negotiations  at  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sion of  the  GATT  In  Geneva. 

I  believe  the  elimination  of  nontariff 
barriers  should  be  a  primary  task  of  the 
forthcoming  talks,  since  the  need  for 
many  of  the  nontariff  restrictions  Im- 
posed during  the  postwar  year  for  bal- 
ance-of -payments  reasons  have  now  dis- 
appeared. Yet  such  restrictions  still 
constitute  a  significant  impediment  to 
the  expansion  of  world  trade. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  has  held 
extensive  hearings  with  representatives 
of  over  40  U.S.  industries  during  the 
early  part  of  1963  in  order  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  specifically  which  non- 
tariff  barriers  cause  the  biggest  problems 
for  our  exports.  There  is  Increasing 
sentiment  among  leading  industrialists 
that  reducing  nontariff  barriers  could  be 
as  rewarding  as  persuading  coimtrles  to 
give  further  tariff  concessions.  Three 
types  of  EXiropean  restrictions;  internal 
taxes  on  top  of  high  tariffs;  high  cost- 
base  methods  of  calculating  ad  valorem 
duties  and  taxes:  and,  discriminatory 
regulations  against  marketing,  packing 
and  advertising  form  the  basis  for  most 
of  the  U.S.  complaints. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  could 
make  a  major  contribution  to  liberal- 
izing world  trade  during  the  forthcom- 
ing GATT  negotiations  by  serious  nego- 
tiation on  nontariff  barriers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chapter  entitled  "Nontariff  Restrictions 
Upon  Trade"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chi4>ter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  on  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  message  frtwa 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  to  the 
Congress,  Oct.  21,  1963) 

rv.  NoNTASirr  Rxstrictions  Upon  TKaok 

A.    BALANCK-Or-PATMENTS    KESTRICTIONS 

J.  General 

The  GATT  contains  a  broad  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  quotas,  licensing  require- 
ments, and  other  quantitative  (nontariff) 
restrlctioiu  on  imports.  It  recognizes,  how- 
ever, tliat  a  contracting  party  may  be  Justi- 
fied In  the  use  of  such  restrictions  when  its 
monetary  reserves  are  very  low  or  when  It 
Is  faced  with  an  Imminent  threat  of  a  serious 
decline  In  Its  reserves. 

All  contracting  parties  maintaining  re- 
strictions to  safeguard  their  external  finan- 
cial position,  are  required  to  consult  with 
the  contracting  parties  periodically  (annu- 


ally for  devel<:^)ed  cotmtrles;  biennially  for 
less  developed  countries) .  Furthermore,  a 
contracting  party  that  InsUtutes  new  re- 
strictions or  substantially  intensifies  existing 
restrictions  Is  required  to  constilt  with  the 
contracting  parties  soon  thereafter,  or,  If 
possible,  beforehand. 

The  consultations  deal  with  the  baiance- 
of-payments  position  and  prospects  of  the 
consulting  country,  alternative  measures  to 
restore  equilibrium,  the  system  of  restric- 
tions in  force  and  the  methods  used  in  ad- 
ministering them,  and  the  effects  of  the  re- 
strictions. Pull  consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  nature,  effects,  and  reasons  for  any 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of  the 
import  restrictions. 

2.  Reports  on  consultations 

The  contracting  parties  adopted  reports  on 
consultations  held  during  1962  with  13  coun- 
tries (Brazil,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Ghana.  Greece.  India.  Israel,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  South  Africa,  and  Uru- 
guay) which  impKMe  import  restriction,  voi- 
der either  article  xn  or  article  XVin:B  to 
protect  their  balance  of  payments. 

Dxu-ing  the  consultations,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Restrictions,  the  U.S.  representatives 
continued  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  con- 
sulting countries  to  relax  and  eliminate  their 
restrictions  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to 
Instu-e  that,  where  restrictions  were  still  con- 
sidered necessary,  they  did  not  discriminate 
against  American  goods.  The  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives also  urged,  in  appropriate  cases, 
that  the  consulting  countries,  when  relax- 
ing restrictions,  avoid  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures such  as  Increased  customs  duties  and 
new  Internal  taxes  bearing  heavily  on  Im- 
ports which,  whether  or  not  consistent  with 
GATT,  have  the  effect  of  offsetting  the  ben- 
efiu  to  be  expected  from  liberalisation. 

In  the  consultation  with  Japan,  the  United 
States  representatives  welcomed  the  substan- 
tial progress  which  Japan  had  made  In  the 
past  year  in  relaxing  ImpcH-t  restrictions,  but 
noted  that  a  wide  range  of  goods  of  Interest 
to  American  exporters  remained  subject  to 
control  and  xu-ged  Japan,  In  view  of  Its 
steadily  improving  balance  of  payments  and 
reserve  position,  to  make  ftirther  rapid  prog- 
ress In  eliminating  the  remaining  restric- 
tion.. South  Africa,  which  traditionally  ha. 
a  surplus  on  current  transactions  and  which 
tiaa  experienced  a  remarkable  increase  In  It. 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  since 
curbing  capital  outfiows  In  June  1961,  was 
pressed  hard  for  prompt  and  substantial  lib- 
eralization. New  Zealand,  which  intensified 
Its  restrictions  substanUally  In  1961  follow- 
ing a  sharp  deterioration  In  Its  reserve  posi- 
tion, has  again  begun  to  relax  Its  restriction, 
and  wa.  encouraged  to  continue  to  do  w>. 
Demnark  and  Finland  were  tirged  to  continue 
the  steady  progress  they  have  been  making 
In  recent  years  In  removing  their  relatively 
few  remaining  restrictions. 

The  U-S.  representatives  commended  Israel 
for  the  steps  It  had  taken  to  simplify  its  ex- 
change system  and  relax  restrictions  on  im- 
ports and  pressed  for  further  liberalization. 

In  the  consultations  with  Brazil.  Ceylcm, 
Ghana,  Greece.  India.  Pakistan,  and  Uruguay, 
the  VS.  representatives  took  note  ot  the 
special  problems  which  those  countries  faced 
in  pursuing  their  programs  of  economic  de- 
velopment. They  stressed,  however,  the  dis- 
advantages which  a  heavy  burden  of  restric- 
tions entailed  for  both  importing  and  ex- 
porting countries  and  urged  the  consulting 
countries  to  reduce  their  reliance  on  restric- 
tions to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The 
U.S.  representative,  raised  with  Brazil  and 
Urugxiay  the  queetlon  of  the  dtscriminatlon 
against  American  export,  which  result,  when 
thoM  countries  exempt  Import,  from  other 
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of  ih»  LfttUi  AnMrtcan  fr««  tnm* 
k  tiM  •ppUeattoB  ol  temponrf  ibms- 
Mfavoard  Um  biOaao*  of 
Um  Trawtnto  dls- 
)  dlaolmlnatloD  and  aramt 
tk*t  it  b««lfeiiteM«d. 

AaclMduled  coxuultAtkm  with  Chlte  wm 
pottpaowl  vita  tb*  ^rtnc  o<  next  yeu  to 
gtvv  the  omtraetlac  partlM  an  opportunity 
to  appnUa*  oomplOT  ncfw  flnmi¥rtal  d«T«lop- 
■luitB  which  oucuiixl  In  that  country  Just 
prior  to  tha  20th  waton. 

3.  The  19€3  consultation  arranfementa 
■ma  Committee  on  Balance  of  PaTmenU 

BaatrlctloDa  alao  propoaed  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  approved  consultations  to  be  con- 
ducted In  the  spring  and  fall  of  1963  with 
Burma,  Chile,  Denmark,  Finland,  Indonesia, 
lB«al.  Japan.  Maw  Zealand.  South  Africa, 
Toxkey.  XTnlted  Arab  BepnbUc.  and  Tugo- 
alavta. 

4.  Kxpintion  of  the  "Tlard-core"  watver 
The  contracting  parties  agreed  that  the 

validity  oi  the  "hard-core"  decision  of  Uarch 
5,  1065.  should  not  be  fiirther  extended. 
Only  two  contracting  partlea  (Belgium  and 
Oermany)  had  even  made  limited  use  of 
the  procedures  established  in  the  decision 
ot  March  5.  1965.  whereby  contracting  parties 
emerging  from  balance-of- payments  dUOcuI- 
tles  could  retain  restrictions  for  a  temporary 
period,  not  to  exceed  5  years.  The  XJJS. 
delegation.  In  suggesting  that  the  "hard- 
core" decision  be  permitted  to  expire  upon 
Its  termination  date  (December  31,  1862). 
noted  that  the  decision  contained  criteria* 
which  would  be  liseful  if  the  contracting 
paxtles  were  requested  In  the  future  to  grant 
a  waiver  of  a  similar  nature  under  article 
XXV. 

ou.  atroKt  txsrmicTiOMs 


November  7 


At  the  aoth  session,  the  contracting  par- 
es sgreed  to  continue  noUflcatlon  and  exam- 
ination procedures  designed  to  maintain 
maximum  pressure  for  the  removal  of  quan- 
Mtotive  import  restrictions  still  applied  by 
some  countries  In  contravention  <rf  OATT 
rulsa. 

The  adequacy  of  notiflcatlons  of  restric- 
tions received  ffom  individual  contracting 
parties  tmder  these  procedures  was  examined 
by  a  group  of  experts  In  Pehraary  and  May 
19«a.  On  October  23.  the  council  oT  repre- 
sentatives reviewed  the  operaUon  of  the  en- 
tire arrangement,  including  consultations 
Which  have  been  held  with  a  number  of  re- 
stricting countries  at  the  reqtwet  of  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay. 

y^^  contracting  parties  of  the  20th  session 
•greed  to  continue  the  procedures  In  their 
present  form  and  urged  governments  to  re- 
spond more  fully  to  the  Invitation  to  notify 
restrictions.  Lists  of  restrictions  will  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  by  the  coxmcll. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  noting  the  value  of 
the  notification  procedures,  stated  that  Its 
Government  expected  to  make  energetic  use 
of  the  consultation  and  complaint  procedures 
of  OATT  in  dealing  with  residual  restrictions 
•dversely  affecting  U.S.  exports. 

c  AvaraiAM  hcpokt  rxstkictioms 
Atistrla  took  the  occasion  of  this  session  to 
announce  a  program  effective  from  January 
1,  1963,  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  Ub- 
erallsation  actions  appUcable  to  countries  of 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  CooperaUon 
and  Development  (OBCD)  and  those  apply- 
ing to  OATT  ccmtractlng  parUee.  not  mem- 
bers of  the  OXCD.  Under  the  new  program. 
Austria's  liberalisation  rate  for  OATT  coun- 
tHes  will  amount  to  some  93  percent  of  its 
*"P°*]*»  In  making  this  announcement, 
Austria  noted  that  this  extension  of  llberall- 
■atlon  was  done  not  only  in  the  Interest  of  a 
liberal  trade  policy  but  as  a  means  of  ooo- 


trlbatlBC  to  the  export  wmlngs  of  less  de- 
veloped cavntrtaa. 

Several  eountrlee  eomoaended  AtMtrta  and 
nxpaasHd  the  hope  that  the  move  would  serve 
SB  an  eaample  to  other  Buropeaa  eoontrlee. 

With  raqieet  to  restrftctteas  still  rsotalnlns. 
Austria  announced  that  their  gradual  rw- 
movai  win  conUnue,  that  global  quotas  have 
been  insUtuted  for  OECD  countries  with  re- 
spect to  all  Industrial  and  some  agricultural 
products,  and  that  It  Is  Intended  to  extend 
these  quotas  to  aU  OATT  countries  in  Uie 
near  future. 

Since  Austria  emerged  from  balanoe-of- 
paymenU  dlfflculUes  and  dislnvoked  the  pro- 
visions of  article  XII  (see  secUon  IV(a) )  In 
November  of  1961.  it  is  under  obligation  to 
remove  aU  import  restricUons  inconsistent 
with  GATT  provisions.  In  this  connection. 
Austria  has  stated  its  readiness  to  enter  Into 
consultations  with  any  interested  contract- 
ing party  on  theae  remaining  restrlcUons. 

D.   OniMAN    ncposT   RBTaiCTIOirS 

The  contracting  parties  approved  the  re- 
port of  the  working  party  on  German  Import 
restrictions.  noUng  that  the  waiver  granted 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  May 
30,  1969.  of  certain  obligations  under  arUde 
XI  of  the  general  agreement,  would  expire 
at  the  close  of  the  20th  session.  The  U5. 
delegation  and  the  delegations  of  several 
other  contracting  parties  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  the  Federal  RepubUc  In- 
tended to  retain  restrictions  on  a  nimiber  of 
products  beyond  the  expiry  of  the  waiver, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  restrictions  would 
then  be  applied  In  a  fashion  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  general  agreement. 
Referring  to  theee  restrictions  In  working 
party  discussions,  the  U.a.  member  sUessed 
that  certain  of  these  restrlcUons  feU  on 
products.  l.e..  apples  and  pears  and  some 
caimed  fruit,  on  which  the  EEC  has  given 
tariff  concessions  to  the  United  States;  and 
that  unless  these  restrictions  were  to  be  re- 
moved, the  United  States  appeared  to  have 
no  altemaUve  to  taking  action  on  thU  prob- 
lem under  arUcle  xttttt  of  GATT. 

The  delegate  o«  the  Federal  RepubUc 
pointed  out  that,  leaving  aside  products  for 
which  specific  dates  of  liberalizaUon  were 
set,  the  remaining  quantitative  import  re- 
stricUons appUed  by  the  Federal  Republic 
related  to  certain  agricultural  products,  a 
number  of  textile  products,  and  a  few  ce- 
ramics. He  stated  that  the  Federal  Republic 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  consult  with  con- 
tracting parties  about  trade  problems  caiised 
by  these  restrictions.  He  stated  also  that  the 
Federal  RepubUc  would  always  be  wlUlng  to 
take  part  In  any  common  action  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  toward  seeking  mult,Uateral 
solutions  for  certain  of  the  products  still 
under  restrlcUon. 

While  taking  favorable  note  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Federal  Republic  to  consult  on 
outstanding  problems,  a  number  of  the  con- 
tracting parUes  emphaaired  that  Germany 
should  take  steps  on  Its  own  Initiative  to 
bring  its  Import  regime  into  conformltv  with 
GATT.  ' 

E.    BELGIAN    IMPOST    BESTIUCTIONS 

At  the  10th  session,  Belgium  was  granted 
a  waiver  permitting  the  application  of  im- 
port restrictions  until  December  31,  1963,  on 
some  50  agricultural  products,  to  permit  Bel- 
gian producers  additional  time  to  adjust  to 
Import  competition.  Most  of  the  restric- 
tions concerned  have  been  removed,  but  a 
few  remain,  particularly  on  fresh  frulU  and 
vegetables. 

At  the  19th  session,  the  Belgian  delega- 
tion assured  the  contracting  parties  that 
the  Belgian  Government  intended  to  take 
appropriate  aetl(»  so  as  to  remove  all  qiian- 
tltaUve  Import  restrictions  by  December 
31,  1902,  when  the  waiver  expires.    However, 


at  the  aoth  ssesion.  the  represenUUve  of  the 
Belgian  Government  informed  the  contxact- 
Ing  parUee  that.  whUe  condltiooB  la  hia 
oowntry  w«^  such  as  to  require  the  con- 
tinued appllcatiOD  or  restrlctk>as  on  certain 
producu  by  the  expiry  of  the  waiver.  Bel- 
gltun  would  not  seek  an  extension  of  the 
waiver.  He  stated  that  Belgium  wouW  notify 
these  restrlcUons  to  the  aATr  Secretariat 
m  accordance  with  established  procedures 
Several  contracUng  parUes  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  prospect  of  the  conUnued  ap- 
pllcaUon  of  Belgian  restrictions  and  asked 
that  a  working  party  meet  during  the  session 
to  examine  the  situation  in  greater  deUil 

In  the  plenary  and  working  party  dlscus- 
sl<ms,  the  United  States  and  other  agricul- 
tural exporting  nations  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  after  such  a  long  period,  certain 
Import  restrictions  would  remain.  The  U  8 
representaUves  pointed  out  that  tariff  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  United  States  by 
the  EEC  on  apples,  pears,  and  bops  would  be 
considered  to  be  impaired  if  Import  restric- 
tions on  these  products  were  appUed  beyond 
the  expiry  of  the  waiver,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  have  no  aJternaUve  but  to  in- 
voke the  procedures  of  arUcle  XXIII  In  order 
to  redress  the  balance  of  benefits  and  obllga- 
Uons  under  the  general  agreement. 

F.    -XJM.    ZMTOKt   aaaiaJLTIOWB 

The  eighth  annual  report  to  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  submitted  by  the  United 
States  under  the  decision  of  March  5,  1955, 
which  granted  a  waiver  to  the  United  States 
to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  GATT 
impart  restrictions  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended.  The  waiver  laid  down  certain 
reporting  requirements  on  acUvltles  under 
section  22  which  the  annual  report  is  de- 
signed to  meet. 

Continued  progress  toward  removal  and 
liberalizaUon  of  Import  regulaUons  under 
section  22  were  Indicated  in  the  report.  In 
introducing  the  report,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive stunmarlaed  actions  taken  during  the 
year  as  further  evidence  of  judicious  use  of 
the  authority  granted  to  regulate  certain  im- 
ports by  both  domesUc  legislation  and  by 
GATT.  The  commitment  was  also  given  to 
make  continuing  efforts  to  relax  restrlcUons 
stUl  in  force  as  quickly  as  the  situation  oer- 
mitted. 

The  report  noted  that  Import  restrlc- 
Uons were  removed  during  the  year  on  tung 
nuU  and  tung  oU.  The  quota  for  blue  mold 
cheese  was  increased.  The  report  was  sup- 
plemented oraUy  with  annoumcement  of  the 
rejection,  on  the  basis  of  an  Investigation 
and  report  of  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Commission,  of 
a  proposal  for  an  Import  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  texUle  Imports.  This  action  had 
been  announced  subsequent  to  the  prepara- 
Uon  of  the  secUon  22  report.  Currently  in 
force  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered,  were 
Import  regiilaUons  on  wheat  and  wheat 
products;  cotton,  cotton  waste,  and  cotton 
picker  lap;  peanuts;  and  certain  processed 
dairy  products. 

The  usual  working  party  was  organised  to 
examine  the  rep<M't.  lU  examination  fol- 
lowed the  general  lines  of  earlier  meetings 
with  appreciaUon  expressed  where  quotas 
were  relaxed,  and  disappointment  where 
progress  was  not  possible  (as  In  the  case  of 
Cheddar  cheese).  Concern  was  centered,  as 
usual,  on  dairy  products.  Also  highlighted, 
however,  were  the  new  U.S.  farm  bill  and  the 
proposed  dairy  stabilization  scheme — both  of 
which  were  presented  as  giving  promise  of 
Improved  supply  management  through 
tighter  production  control.  The  United 
States  was  urged,  both  In  the  working  party 
examlnaUon  and  In  plenary  session  where 
the  report  was  also  considered,  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  renouncing  the  waiver  at 
an  early  date.    Emphasized  throughout  was 
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the  Importance  of  the  United  States  provid- 
ing a  good  example  in  progress  toward  trade 
liberalization. 

In  closing,  the  U.S.  representative  recog- 
nized mutual  responsibility  in  the  "good  ex- 
ample" idea,  assured  the  contracting  parties 
that  the  United  States  would  do  its  share, 
said  that  careful  note  had  been  taken  of  the 
views  expressed  (including  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  renouncing  the  waiver), 
and  undertook  to  convey  these  to  appropri- 
ate officers  of  the  Gtovernment. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  International  Commerce,  a 
weekly  publication  of  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  contains  a  series  of 
excellent  articles  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  Teodore  Moscoso  and  Sey- 
mour Peyser  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
Alliance  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Latin  America.  Many  feel  that  prog- 
ress has  been  limited,  that  there  is  much 
duplication  and  lack  of  coordination 
among  VS.  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned, that  the  effort  thus  far  has  not 
evolved  into  a  cooperative  effort  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  so  on.  As  the  ar- 
ticles in  International  Commerce  indi- 
cate, there  has  been  much,  though  often 
undramatic,  progress  since  the  signing  of 
the  charter  of  Pimta  del  Este  in  1961. 
Tax  and  land  reform,  greater  emphasis 
on  education,  increasing  interest  among 
U.S.  investors,  have  characterized  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  great  and  vital  effort. 

One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Alliance  has 
been  the  limited  role  of  private  enter- 
prise in  carrying  out  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Alliance.  Through  the  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  program  we  have  done  much  to 
provide  essential  financial  support  to- 
ward the  building  of  roads,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, power  stations,  the  provision  of 
agricultural  credit,  and  so  forth.  The 
specific  investment  guarantee  program 
has  done  its  part  to  maintain  investor 
confidence  in  the  potential  of  Latin 
American  industry  and  agriculture. 
While  our  investments  in  Latin  America 
today  remains  substantial,  $8.5  billion, 
net  capital  outflow  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  has  been  lim- 
ited, averaging  under  $200  million  be- 
tween 1957  and  1961.  Since  mid- 1961, 
there  have  been,  on  balance,  net  inflows 
to  the  United  States  from  the  region. 
Yet  UJ3.  investments  in  manufacturing 
out  of  retained  earnings — a  major  source 
of  all  such  investments  in  less  developed 
countries — have  risen  in  the  area.  Ex- 
penditures for  fixed  investments  in  plant 
and  equipment  also  show  a  relatively 
well -sustained  activity. 

Without  the  aid  of  private  enterprise — 
United  States,  Latin  American,  and  Eu- 
ropean— the  Alliance  for  Progress  can- 
not succeed.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  I  are 
cosponsoring  an  effort  initiated  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  working  party 


of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence to  bring  together  United  States, 
Latin  American,  and  European  capital  in 
joint  ventures  In  Latin  America  through 
the  Atlantic  Community  Group  for  Latin 
America — ADELA. 

The  potential  of  the  enormous  creative 
powers  of  private  enterprise  remains  yet 
to  be  harnessed.  We  must  encourage 
the  flow  of  private  investment  to  Latin 
America  through  every  possible  means 
including  investment  guarantees,  tax 
incentives  to  private  investors,  technical 
assistance,  as  well  as  loans  to  build  roads, 
ports,  power  facilities,  and  so  forth.  Our 
Govermnent  must  be  willing  to  work 
closely  with  enlightened  American  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  further  expanding  the 
role  of  our  private  sector — business,  la- 
bor, universities,  individuals — in  imple- 
menting the  objectives  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  from  the  November  4  issue  of 
International  Commerce,  including  one 
by  Teodore  Moscoso  and  Seymour  Pey- 
ser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Years  of  the  Alliance 

(By  Teodoro  Moscoso,   U.S.   Coordinator  of 

the  Alliance  for  Progress) 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  give  a  reason 
for  discussing  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Events  there  In  the  past  3  or  4  years 
have  had  a  powerful  Impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  area  has  moved  from 
virtual  oblivion  to  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  The  Image  of  the  sleepy  Latino, 
of  the  tourist  paradise,  of  the  fiesta  that 
yields  good  pictures  for  home  movies,  has 
radically  and  rudely  changed. 

Now  we  think  of  Latin  America  as  a  hot- 
bed of  Castro  communism,  of  feudal  rule 
and  unreasonable  reluctance  to  go  along 
with  us  In  policies  that  we  believe  are  good 
for  the  region.  The  trouble  is  that  these 
current  notions  are  Just  as  oversimplified 
as  the  superficial  romanticism  that  colored 
our  thinking  about  Latin  America  In  the 
past. 

The  one  thing  that  Is  unquestionably  true 
Is  the  simple  but  immensely  meanlngfxil 
statement  President  Kennedy  made  a  few 
months  ago:  "I  regard  Latin  America  as  the 
most  critical  area  in  the  world  today." 

VARIETT 

The  Latin  America  with  which  we  deal 
today  U  19  different  countries,  with  19  dif- 
ferent sets  of  problems  and  opportuniUes. 
Most  of  the  i}eople  speak  Spanish.  The  sin- 
gle largest  nation — with  a  third  of  Latin 
America's  population — Brazil,  uses  Portu- 
guese. But  millions  of  people  in  these  coun- 
tries don't  speak  either  of  these  languages. 
Guaranl  is  the  Indian  language  of  Para- 
guay. Quechua  and  Aymara  are  the  major 
languages  of  the  Andean  coimtries,  and 
many  other  dialects  are  spoken  by  smaUer 
groups  of  indigenous  people,  most  of  whom 
do  not  figure  in  the  money  economy  and 
hardly  are  aware  that  they  are  citizens  of 
the  countries  In  which  they  live. 

Some  Republics  have  long  traditions  of 
constitutional  democracy,  while  others  are 
only  now  emerging  from  a  succession  of 
strongman  dictatorships.  Some  have  firmly 
rooted  private  and  public  institutions,  which 
need  reshaping  under  the  impact  of  social 


ferment  and  economic  pressures.  Others 
have  as  yet  no  firm  Institutional  base. 

Some  are  indvistrlally  developed,  thanks  in 
large  measure  to  immigrants  from  Europe — 
from  the  same  countries  who  sent  the  mU- 
lions  of  people  that  helped  build  oiu-  Na- 
tion— Italy,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Most  are  essentially  agricultural — 
with  too  many  people  working  too  hard  to 
produce  too  littie. 

A  few  Latin  American  countries  boast 
highly  developed  educational  systems,  with 
literacy  rates  comparing  favorably  to  our 
own.  Most  are  struggling  to  reduce  the  waste 
resulting  from  mass  Illiteracy  and  to  give 
their  people  the  skills  so  vitally  needed  for 
modem  development  work. 

Some  have  gone  through  deep  political  and 
social  revolutions.  Most  are  now  at  a  pre- 
revolutionary  stage,  bent  on  massive  change, 
and  challenging  their  own  leaders  and  us  to 
help  them  do  the  job  in  freedom  and  with 
a  minimum  of  violence.  But  changes  they 
want  and  they  will  get — either  with  us.  or 
without  (and  possibly  against)  us.  The  man 
with  the  hoe  will  make  his  voice  heard. 

DEEP    VJS.    COMMITMENT 

Since  the  early  years  of  our  Republic,  the 
United  States  has  had  a  deep  and  unique 
commitment  to  the  struggle  of  our  feUow 
Americans  for  political  Independence,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  Justice.  This  com- 
mitment has  been  embodied  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Pan  American  Regional  Orga- 
nization and  the  good  neighbor  policy.  It 
sjrmbolizes  the  brotherhood  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — the  common  Interest  of  the 
American  peoples  for  building  societies  ca- 
pable of  providing  solutions  to  popular 
demands. 

But  since  World  War  n,  none  of  these  poli- 
cies have  been  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
rapidly  growing  problems  of  Latin  America. 
An  Industrial  ferment  which  began  in  the 
postwar  years— Induced  in  part  by  the  near 
stagnation  of  rural  economies — brought  new 
millions  of  unskilled  workers  to  the  burgeon- 
ing cities. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  S&o  Paulo's  pop- 
ulation has  doubled.  Mexico  City's  popula- 
tion Increased  by  58  percent  between  1950 
and  1960.  City  after  city  has  grown,  and  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  has  accel- 
erated in  the  cities.  The  back  windows  of 
some  plush  apartment  houses  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro  open  out  on  a  hillside  of  huts — the 
favelas,  homes  without  water,  Ught  or  sewers. 

NO     LONCES     VALm 

The  favela  dwellers  as  well  as  more  fortu- 
nate citizens  with  a  social  conscience,  began 
to  ask  "Why?"  The  answer — ^because  thte 
has  always  been  so — no  longer  is  good  enough. 

Political  and  economic  thinkers  in  Latin 
America  have  understood  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  |>roposed  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  hemisphere  early 
in  the  fifties. 

In  1964,  the  Latin  American  countries  pro- 
posed to  the  United  States  the  establishment 
of  an  inter-American  Development  Bank— 
a  regional  equivalent  of  the  World  Bank — to 
concentrate  on  planning  and  financing  the 
modernization  of  Latin  America.  We  said 
"no."  It  took  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
Nixon  trip  4  yeto^  later  to  change  our  atti- 
tude. The  Bank  became  a  reality  in  1960  and 
has  done  a  fine  Job  ever  since. 

The  Bank  was  only  a  partial  answer.  In 
1958.  President  Kubitschek  of  BrazU  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  program  of  social 
and  economic  development  under  the  title 
"Operation  Panam erica."  Again,  we  failed 
to  pick  up  a  plan  of  action  that  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican leader  who  knew  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  offered  us.    Another  2  years  later. 
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rMkcttng  to  Um  lacldeau  Involvliag  the  then 
Vlc«  President  Nixon,  we  moved  ahead  an- 
oUmt  Btep.  with  the  act  ot  Bogot4.  In  which 
we  oommltted  ouraelves  to  a  major  attack  on 
L«tln  Amerloa'a  aoclal  ilia. 

But  it  waa  not  untU  1961  that  we  faced  up 
to  the  problem  In  all  lt«  complex  and  deep- 
rooted  aapeoU. 

TOTAIXT    KXW 

The  Alliance  represents  a  totally  new  ap- 
proach to  XJB.  cooperation  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  It  is  not  a  projecUon 
of  the  bilateral  technical  assistance  programs 
which  were  tntttated  during  World  War  n 
under  the  Coordinator  of  Inter -American 
Affairs  and  continued  under  point  4.  Theee 
former  activities  were  programs  designed  to 
transmit  technical  know-how  through  dem- 
onstration pro)eots  and  training  of  I■*tlr^ 
American  technicians. 

The  Alliance  calls  for  major  development 
efforts  by  all  the  Latin  American  countries 
in  which  national  and  International  anan- 
cial.  technical,  and  moral  resources  are  com- 
mitted to  attack  the  causes  of  economic  un- 
derdeveloinMBt.  aodal  Injustice,  and  poUtl- 
cal  instability.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  change 
the  status  quo,  and  to  make  change  Itself  the 
hallmark  of  a  new  way  of  life. 

Under  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  the 
primary  responsibility  for  such  basic  devel- 
opment Is  placed  on  the  LaUn  American 
countries  themselves.  Bach  country  has 
agreed  to  Improve  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic Institutions  through  the  principles 
of  self-determination  of  Its  F>eople.  to  carry 
out  social  and  econonUc  reform  programs 
and  to  accelerate  the  Integration  erf  Latin 
America,  and  to  provide  the  bulk — an  esti- 
mated four-flftha — of  the  total  resources 
required. 

TTIfXVCN   OAIKS 

The  progress  achieved  during  the  2  years 
since  the  charter  was  signed  shows  more 
action  by  the  Latin  Americana  In  the  enact- 
ment of  basic  reforms  than  In  the  preced- 
ing half -century.  The  picture  of  tax.  agrari- 
an, administrative,  and  other  reforms  Is  en- 
couraging.   But  it  Is  also  imeven. 

Some  countries  have  made  giant  strides 
while  others  have  only  made  superficial  ef- 
forts. In  many  cases  reform  laws  have  been 
adopted  In  good  faith,  but  the  countries  do 
not  have  the  trained  administrators  *n4 
speclallsU  to  Implement  them  and  ma^^. 
them  effective. 

To  help  the  LaUn  American  GovernmenU 
do  this  job,  we  assist  them  In  such  areas  as 
national  planning.  Improved  revenue  collec- 
tion and  puNlc  administration.  Tb  this 
technical  assistance  we  add  development 
loans  under  terms  they  can  afford.  But  we 
cannot  do  the  Job  for  them.  Only  the  gov- 
•mmenU  ot  Latin  America  can  bring  about 
the  basic  reforms  which,  soundly  conceived 
and  implemented,  will  ultimately  help  to 
make  democratic  government  secxire 

Unfortunately,  the  history  erf  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  full  of  unhappy  experiences  with  cor- 
rupt and  Irresponsible  government,  which 
have  bred  disillusionment  and  cynicism 
among  the  people,  especially  the  youth 
Lack  of  confidence  In  their  government  has 
made  It  doubly  dlfflcult  for  Latin  Americans 
to  modemtoe.  in  less  than  2  years  the  Alli- 
ance could  not  possibly  reverse  a  trend  which 
has  such  deep  historical  roots,  but  a  beeln- 
ning  has  been  made 
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TWO-TXA«   KXCOSD 

In  the  2  years  since  Punta  del  Kste  plan- 
ning for  development  has  got  underway  in 
every  member  country  of  the  Alliance.  Seven 
^!^  *!k^''*  submitted  blueprints  for  mar- 
shaling their  internal  resources  and  effec- 
Uvely  utilizing  external  assistance 

Tax  reforms  are  underway  in  H  l^tin 
American  countrlea.    In  many  case.  IncSrS 

first  time  In  a  country's  history.     We  have 


made  it  a  poUcy  to  work  with  Latin  Amer- 
IcanOovemments  In  generating  Internal 
eources  of  financing  for  government  pro- 
grams rather  than  seek  onproducUve  budcet 
support  from  vm.  *^ 

An  agreement  between  oxir  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Inter- 
nal Bevenue  Service  warrants  special  men- 
tion. The  IRS  is  undertaking  not  only  to 
train  Latin  American  officials  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance on  the  spot  In  Improving  tax  admlnls- 
traUon.  Cooperation  between  AID  and  IRS 
has  ah^ady  achieved  some  notable  resuIU 
Tax  admlnlsuators  from  Chile  who  were 
trained  by  the  IRS  were  Instrumental  in 
Increasing  that  country's  revenues  under 
exlsUng  laws  and  in  bringing  two  tax  evad- 
ers to  jusUce.  the  first  such  cases  In  Chile's 
history. 

Landholdlng  problems  have  also  received 
more  attention  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Latin  American  wars  of  Independence. 
Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Alliance  Charter 
only  Mexico.  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela  had 
basic  agrarian  reform  legUlatlon.  since  its 
signing,  five  more  countries  have  adopted 
laws  and  started  land  redistribution  schemes 
Plve  other  countries  are  now  studying  the 
most  effective  and  appropriate  method  to 
raise  both  productivity  and  living  standards 
on  the  land. 

We  do  not  look  on  land  reform  as  simply 
the  splitting  up  of  large  esUtes  and  the 
distribution  of  the  land  to  peasants.  We 
see  it  as  a  complex  problem.  Aside  from 
chang'-s  in  landholdlng  patterns— and  these 
need  not  necessarily  be  changed  in  every 
case— adequate  and  supervised  credit  mar- 
keting facilities,  technical  assistance,  and 
many  other  elemenU  go  into  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  agricultural  economy 
which  can  produce  abundant  food  for  fast- 
growing   populaUons. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  series  of 
reforms  carried  out  in  Latin  America  dur- 
l^g  the  past  2  years  has  been  in  educaUon 
The  Latin  American  countries  have  substan- 
tially increased  their  budget  allocations  to 
educaUon  and  have  taken  other  significant 
steps  to  develop  their  moet  valuable  re- 
source— people. 

All  of  the  hemisphere's  resources  could 
be  poured  into  primary  education  without 
coming  to  grips  with  its  need  for  qualified 
en^neers.  economUts.  professionals,  and 
technicians  needed  to  staff  government  and 
Industry,  to  draft  and  execute  national  plans 
and  develop  a  productive  agricultxire.  Latin" 
America  has  an  estimated  60,000  engineers 
and  techniclAns  in  a  population  larger  than 
our  own.  while  we  have  over  a  mllUon  and 
feel  we  suffer  from  a  shortage. 

In  husbanding  national  and  Inter-Amerl- 
can  resources  for  education  under  the  Alli- 
ance, we  are  seeking  a  balance  between  pri- 
mary and  higher  education.  In  the  first 
a  years  of  the  Alliance,  more  than  8,000  new 
classrooms  have  been  buUt  and  teachers 
trained  to  use  them.  Nearly  4  million  text- 
books have  been  distributed,  often  the  first 
dhuSen  ^^"""^   ^""^   received   by  the 

We  are  supporting  technical  training  pro- 
grams for  workers  In  a  score  of  countries 
ranging  from  apprenticeship  m  El  Salvador 
and  Industrial  training  in  Chile  to  voca- 
tional education  In  Brazil  and  Ecuador 
Some  40  major  U.8.  universities  are  working 
with  60  institutions  In  Latin  America  to 
help  prepare  the  future  professional  tech- 
nical, administrative,  academic,  and  pi)lltlcal 
leadership  of  Latin  America. 

Basic  reforms  and  sound  public  admin- 
istration of  those  reforms  are  essential  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  Alliance 


on  Inwlvlng  the  people  of  LaUn  America 
directly  and  Intan&tely  In  the  development 
process. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  this  end 
Individual  project*  la  conununlty  develop- 
ment are  underway  In  many  countries  to 
make  the  people  themselves  protagonists  In 
social,  economic,  and  polUlcal  development 
In  Central  America  and  Panama  the  rural 
mobUe  health  project  combines' minimum 
medical  care  for  600  vlUages  with  community 
development  efforts.  The  health  toatriif 
made  up  of  local  personnel,  traveling  by  jeep' 
boat,  and  muleback.  collect  a  nominal  and 
voluntary  fee  of  25  to  60  cents  for  treat- 
ment and  cost  of  medicine;  the  fees  col- 
lected are  turned  over  to  committees  In  each 
community  which  invest  these  fees  in  com- 
munity projecu  of  the  villagers'  choice 

The  posslblliuee  for  involving  the  people 
la    their    own    development   imder   such    a 
project  Is  unlimited,  and  the  response  of  the 
people  so  far  has  been  most  encouraging. 
PsrvATx  u,a.  xxsocacxs 

On  a  hemlspherewlde  basis.  AID  has  also 
set  in  moUon  programs  which  harness  the 
resources  of  U.S.  private  enterprise,  the 
leading  VS.  unions,  cooperatives,  and  volun- 
Uu^^ agencies  to  work  on  a  people-to-people 

The  Alliance  cannot  succeed  without  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  private  sector  In  Latin 
America.  This  is  so.  not  for  reasons  of  verbal 
convenUon.  but  because  our  economies  prove 
the  point  pragmaUcally.  An  effecUve  mar- 
ket economy  must  be  created  and  preserved 
and  the  forces  of  individual  Initiative  al- 
lowed to  play  their  creative  role  In  Latin 
America  as  they  have  In  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Japan.    Thus.  LaUn  American 

^r^tr  """  '••*  "^**  it  has  a  stake  In 
the  Alliance. 

T  Y."^"  ,^^«»'™ent  has  not  been  moving  Into 
Latin  America  at  the  needed  rate,  but  things 
arenot  as  bad  as  some  have  recenUy  sug- 
Bested.  U.S.  firms  and  investments  are  al- 
ready playing  a  role  in  the  development 
programs  of  the  Alliance,  especially  In  the 
key  area  of  manufacturing. 

But  we  are  not  satisfied.  AID  has  devel- 
oped a  number  of  programs  to  assist  the 
private  sector  play  its  due  role  In  the  de- 
velopment effort.  These  Include  direct 
loans;  loans  to  Intermediate  credit  Institu- 
tions; Investment  guaranties  and  proposed 
tax  credits  on  investments  In  developing 
countries.  ParUcularly  promising  are  Joint 
ventures  of  U.S.  companies  with  local  busi- 
nessmen. 

Such  joint  ventures  can  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  the  business  partners  them- 
selves, as  weU  as  helpful  In  knitting  closer 
Ues  among  the  Individuals  working  together 
in  such  firms. 


PKXSONAL    INVOLVKICZNT 

The  success  of  the  Alliance  will  depend 
not  only  on  governmental  acUon  but  also 


I-ABOa   PTTCHXS    D* 

On  the  labor  side,  the  AFL-CIO  has  lent 
Its  support  through  the  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Under 
Its  guidance,  AID  has  contracted  with  the 
American  InsUtute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment to  carry  out  a  hemlspherewlde  effort 
to  combine  United  States  and  LaUn  Amer- 
ican union  resources  In  training  democraUo 
union  leaders  and  developing  social  projects 
needed  by  workers  to  raise  their  Uvlmr 
standards.  ^ 

In  lltUe  more  than  a  year  of  operations, 
the  Institute  has  helped  establish  labor  lead- 
er training  centers  In  four  countries  as  well 
as  a  regional  training  center  in  Washing- 
ton; It  Is  now  setting  up  centers  In  seven 
other  countries.  In  the  social  proJecU  area, 
the  InsUtute  Is  working  with  unions  In  a 
score  of  countries  on  housing.  cooperaUve. 
and  other  acUvltles. 

Another  area  of  people-to-people  action 
Is  In  the  field  of  cooperatives.  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  Credit  Union  National  Amo- 
clatlon.  a  center  for  training  credit  union 
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technicians  is  being  set  up  in  Peru  and  will 
be  working  virlth  groups  In  16  countries  to 
develop  credit  unions  which  will  provide  the 
common  people  c€  Latin  America  with  the 
means  to  save  and  borrow  at  reasonable 
rates. 

In  cooperaUon  with  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  a  people-to-people  exchange  of  73 
farm  leaders  from  6  Latin  American  coun- 
tries has  been  started  to  provide  agricultural 
and  cooperative  leadership  training. 

One  program  that  has  given  us  particular 
satisfaction  and  that  has  opened  up  a  whole 
new  field  for  people-to-people  participation 
in  the  Alliance  Is  the  assoclaUon  formed  be- 
tween the  State  of  California  and  Chile. 
State  government  and  leaders  in  key  sectors 
of  California's  economic  life — especially  In 
agrlcultiu-e — are  doing  pioneering  work  to- 
day. They  are  exploring  the  possibility  of 
making  the  accumulated  experience  and  the 
research  and  development  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia available  to  Chile,  which  Is  con- 
fronted with  problems  and  opportunlUes  of 
geography,  soil,  and  climate  similar  to  those 
that  California  faced  long  ago. 

Success  in  these  Califomla-Chile  ventures 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  other  such  associ- 
aUons  between  States  or  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  our  LaUn  American  sister 
republics  under  the  Alliance.  It  would  be 
another  large  field  for  people-to-people  ac- 
tion— for  the  involvement  of  individuals  in 
this  country  and  in  the  LaUn  American 
countries  in  a  program  that  miist  be  rooted 
In  understanding  and  oooperaUon  among 
our  peoples,  and  not  Just  in  agreements  of 
governments. 

AIXIANCC  TAKING   HOLD 

Today,  more  than  2  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Alliance  Charter.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Alliance  has  grown  roots.  Throughout 
LaUn  America,  the  housing  projects,  hos- 
pitals, water  systems  and  schools  that  have 
been  built  under  Its  banner  are  tangible  evi- 
dence that  It  has  got  underway.  More  Im- 
portantly, the  Alliance  has  made  Its  Impact 
on  pollUcal,  economic  and  social  discussion 
and  conduct  In  the  hemisphere. 

ElecUons  have  been  held  where,  without 
the  Influence  of  Alliance  obJecUves  and 
charter  principles,  they  might  not  have  been 
held.  Even  where  unconsUtuUonal  changes 
have  occurred,  the  new  rulers  are  likely  to 
pledge  new  elections  and  support  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  when  In  the  not 
distant  past  they  could  not  have  cared  less. 

This  represents  the  real  progress  that  the 
Alliance  has  made.  Men  and  women  In  Latin 
America  today  are  arguing  about  policies  and 
programs  when  In  the  past  they  dismissed 
such  subjects  as  pollUcal  responsibility,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  social  reform  as  lv(»7 
tower  debates. 

Our  free  system  of  life  and  government 
precludes  the  imposition  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  from  above.  We  have  to  act 
within  the  framework  of  consent,  of  change 
through  acceptance  rather  than  fiat.  This  Is 
a  long-term  process.  But  not  so  long  as  to 
be  endless.  I  believe  that  by  1970  much  of 
Latin  America  will  be  sustaining  Its  own 
growth,  equipped  with  the  institutions  and 
human  resources  to  transform  Itself  into  a 
modem  society. 

But  the  Job  will  by  no  means  be  finished 
by  1970.  The  political,  economic  and  social 
transformation  of  a  continent  Is  not  ac- 
complished overnight.  What  we  m\ist  seek 
to  provide  rapidly  Is  evidence  of  progress 
which  can  sustain  the  hopes  of  the  people 
and  thus  provide  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the  long-term  task. 

The  Impatience  with  which  some  of  us 
view  the  realization  of  this  program  Is  some- 
Umes  Inspired  by  an  excessive  sense  of  pcmic, 
or  by  unreallsUc  expectaUons  of  what  Is  pos- 
sible even  In  the  best  clrciunstanoes.  On 
the  other  hand,  impatience  designed  to  keep 
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up  the  pressure  Is  healthy  and  welcome. 
Working  with  the  dedlcaUon  that  people 
connected  with  this  program  have  displayed 
In  the  first  2  years.  I  am  confident  that  we 
shall  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to  do. 

RoLK  or  PxiVATX  Entxrprisx 
(By  Seymour  M.  Peyser.  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Development  Finance  and  Pri- 
vate Enterprise.  AID) 

In  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  often  conceived  of  in  terms 
of  dramatic  government  projects,  dams, 
roads,  harbors,  and  schools.  With  atten- 
tion focused  on  large  distributions  of  funds 
by  governments,  the  Individual  North  Amer- 
ican or  Latin  American  may  be  unaware  of 
the  vital  role  private  initiative  must  play  in 
the  Alliance.  This  challenging  endeavor  can 
be  successful  only  if  a  true  synthesis  Ls 
achieved  between  government  assistance, 
private  Investment,  and  the  contributions  of 
voluntary,  noncommercial  organizaUons. 

One  of  the  functions  of  my  office  Is  to 
bring  the  vast  resources  of  private  Industry 
Into  effective  parUclpatlon  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  There  are  four  basic  reasons 
why  we  are  stressing  the  need  for  additional 
private  investment  in  Latin  America. 

KNOW-HOW   IN  PRIVAR   INDirSTRT 

First,  the  attainment  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  growth  In  these  naUons  requires 
full  mobilization  of  our  essential  techno- 
logical and  management  skills.  In  general, 
this  know-how — the  ability  to  build  and  run 
a  large  petrochemical  complex  or  to  pro- 
duce canned  and  frozen  food,  for  example — 
Is  found  in  private  Industry. 

Second,  economic  development  cannot  be 
accomplished  through  government  assist- 
ance alone.  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
all  the  public  treasures  to  supply  the  needed 
capital.  The  real  wealth  of  the  United  States 
is  not  in  Government,  but  in  the  myriad  of 
private  individuals  and  companies  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, each  year  $300  million  In  new  private 
Investment  must  flow  from  the  United  States 
and  other  Indvtstrlallzed  nations  to  Latin 
America. 

Public  moneys  are.  of  coiirse,  still  neces- 
sary to  do  those  things  which  only  a  gor- 
ernmfent  can  do — for  example,  building  the 
large  Infrastructure  projects,  such  as  trans- 
portation networks  and  IrrlgaUon  systems. 
Iliese  facilities,  while  essential  to  support  a 
private  sector,  are  not  themselves  attracUve 
to  private  Investors.  Moreover,  government 
funds  are  required  to  provide  the  social  prog- 
ress projects — the  schools  and  the  hospitals. 
But  significant  IndustrlallzaUon  of  Latin 
America  can  be  achieved  only  through  ad- 
ditional Infusion  of  private  capital. 

■CONOMIC  DXKOCmACT 

Third,  survival  or  revival  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions In  LaUn  American  nations  calls  for 
not  only  political  democracy,  but  also  eco- 
nomic democracy.  This  kind  of  democracy 
is  secured  only  when  the  economic  power  of 
a  nation  is  diversified  and  divided  between 
thousands  of  individuals,  private  groupe. 
labor  unions,  and  numerous,  comi>etIng  firms. 
Likewise,  a  meaningful  democracy  cannot 
exist  when  all  economic  power  Is  concentrated 
and  under  the  control  of  either  a  few  In- 
dividuals or  a  monolithic  state.  Additional 
Investments  by  many  companies  and  private 
citizens  Is  essential  to  create  this  diversifi- 
cation of  wealth  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  material  resources.  Tlie  Input 
of  new  private  capital  can  also  help  build  an 
economic  system  where  businessmen,  faced 
with  aggressive  oompetlUon.  wlU  constanUy 
strive  to  offer  the  consumer  an  Increasing 
variety  of  low-cost,   high-quality  products. 

Finally,  the  time  will  come  when  the  Al- 
liance shall  have  achieved  Its  goal  of  eco- 


nomic development  and  foreign  aid  will  be 
terminated.  During  the  period  In  which  ex- 
ternal assistance  Is  being  phased  out,  privat* 
Investment  and  private  Initlattye  will  ba 
crucial  to  the  continuation  of  that  develop, 
ment. 

The  XJ3.  OoTemment,  In  cooperaUon  with 
the  Latin  American  nations,  has  Implemented 
a  nimiber  of  pracUcal  programs  to  attain 
theee  goals. 

COSCMUNICATION  WITH  BUSINKSS 

Officials  In  the  Agency  for  InternaUonal 
Development  have  spoken  to  thosuands  of 
businessmen.  In  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas, to  underscore  the  need  and  opportunity 
for  increased  Investment  in  Latin  America. 

We  have  prepared  and  distributed  almost 
30.000  copies  of  a  booklet,  "Aid  to  Biisiness 
(Overseas  Investment),"  which  de8crit)es  In 
nontechnical  language  aU  the  IncenUve  pro- 
grams we  have  to  encourage  new  investment 
abroad.  The  continuing  demand  for  addi- 
tional copies  Indicates  a  lively  Interest  and 
meaningful  potential  for  new  private  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America. 

PILOT  OOTTNTKT  PHOJBCT 

AID  has  also  selected  Colombia  as  a  pilot 
country  to  demonstrate  the  contribution  that 
private  parUclpaUon  can  make  to  economic 
development.  The  Embassy  and  the  AID 
Mission,  together  with  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment, selected  a  small  number  of  indus- 
tries of  a  priority  nature  that  would  be 
especially  appropriate  for  private  Investment. 
Indtistrles  chosen  were  meatpacking,  food 
processing,  metal  fabricating,  lumber  and 
wood  products,  and  buUdlng  materials. 
These  Industries  were  identified  In  the  Co- 
lombian 10-year  development  plan  as  merit- 
ing special  attention  since  they  show  the 
greatest  posslbUltles  for  Import  substitution 
and  export  expansion. 

After  Identification  of  these  opportimlUes, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  endeavored  to 
match  them  with  potential  American  Inves- 
tors. To  this  end.  full  \ise  Is  made  of  In- 
dustrial and  publlcaUons  resotirces  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  consultaUons  with 
trade  associations,  banks  and  management 
consulting  firms,  and  ultimately  direct  con- 
tact with  Individual  companies.  This  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Colombia,  however,  must 
not  be  misinterpreted  as  lack  of  Interest  In 
other  nations;  we  are  eagerly  promoting  pri- 
vate Investment  in  all  friendly  Latin  Amer- 
ican naUons. 

AID  further  acts  as  a  catalyst  In  putting 
together  joint  ventxires  between  North 
American  and  Latin  American  businessmen. 
This  business  community,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  has  found  It  Is  not  only  good 
pollUcs.  but  tOso  good  business  to  Invest  In 
ventures  in  which  a  substantial  equity  Is 
held  by  local  partners. 

Once  a  businessman  decides  he  may  be  In- 
terested In  a  certain  venture,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  series  of  tools  to  encourage 
such  Investment. 

1.  Investment  survey  program:  Under  this 
program  the  Government  can  underwrite  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  mairing  an  Investment 
survey — for  example,  the  market  research, 
engineering  studies,  etc.  If  the  entrepre- 
nevu-  goes  forward  with  the  Investment,  he 
bears  the  full  expense  of  the  survey.  Other- 
wise, the  Government  reimburses  him  for 
one  half  the  cost. 

This  new  program  was  effecttvely  launched 
last  year  with  19  different  Investment  op- 
portunlUes In  Latin  America  being  InvesU- 
gated  by  American  businessmen.  These 
Include;  for  example,  a  poultry  processing 
Industry  In  Brazil,  a  cement  plant  In  Co- 
lombia, and  a  truck  and  b\is  factory  In  Chile. 
Furthermore,  AID  has  under  consideration 
applications  for  nine  more  Investment  sur- 
Teys  In  Latin  America. 

a.  Cooley  loan  program:  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  foreign  currencies  paid  to  the 
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United  States  for  sales  at  sxirplxu  agricul- 
tural commodities  have  been  reserved  for 
tending  to  U^.  businesses  or  their  affiliates 
In  the  purchasing  country.  Foreign  firms 
are  also  eligible  If  their  use  of  the  money 
will  expand  markets  for  US.  agricultural 
products.  These  locms  are  made  and  repay- 
able in  local  currencies  and  their  maturities 
usually  run  from  6  to  10  years. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  alone,  the  equlvaJent  of 
more  than  $4  million  in  local  currencies 
was  lent  to  10  private  firms  for  Investments 
In  Latin  America  in  Industries  such  as  glass 
manufacturing,  tires,  and  electrical  prod- 
ucts. Over  $4  million  in  local  currencies  is 
still  available  for  loans  to  private  firms  in 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay.  Peru, 
and  Urugiiay. 

3.  Dollar  loans:  AID  may  also  make  loans 
In  dollars  to  either  U.S.  or  foreign  private 
borrowers  or  Joint  ventures,  if  other  financ- 
ing Is  not  available.  The  interest  rates  are 
generally  lower  than  commercial  rates  and 
the  naaturities  longer.  Five  and  one-half 
million  dollars  has  been  lent  to  firms  In 
Brazil  for  construction  of  a  carbon  black 
plant  and  a  synthetic  rubber  Industry. 

4.  Development  banks:  These  are  Inter- 
mediate credit  Institutions,  both  govern- 
ment-owned and  private,  which  have  been 
financed  by  AID,  the  World  Bank,  and  other 
International  operations.  Both  dollars  and 
local  currencies  are  available  at  these  de- 
velopment banks  for  loans  to  private  busi- 
nessmen. AID  and  Its  predecessor  agencies 
have  made  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $67 
million  available  to  development  banks  In 
Latin  America. 

5.  Specific  risk  guarantees:  This  is  the 
oldest  and  the  best  known  incentive  pro- 
gram. It  permits  the  Goveriunent  of  the 
United  States  to  Insvire  American  investors 
against  the  political  risks  of  expropriation. 
Inconvertibility  of  currency,  and  war  dam- 
ages. One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  guar- 
anties, covering  more  than  $270  million,  have 
been  issued  for  new  investments  in  Latin 
America  and  the  program  is  growing  rapidly. 
Presently  pending  before  the  Agency  are  771 
applications  for  guaranties  worth  almost  $3 
billion  for  new  investments  in  that  region 
In  the  last  10  months  alone,  the  Agency  has 
received  applications  for  about  $1  billion  in 
guaranties  for  additional  Investments  in 
Latin  America. 

Before  these  specific  risks  guarantees  can 
be  Issued  for  Investments  in  any  nation,  the 
host  country  miist  have  made  suitable  ar- 
rangements with  the  U3.  Government  to 
implement  the  program.  In  the  last  year, 
the  geographic  scope  of  this  program  has 
been  considerably  expanded.  Three  impor- 
tant Latin  American  nations — Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Argentina — recently  agreed 
to  implement  the  full  guarantee  program. 
The  guarantees  against  inconvertibility  of 
currency  are  now  available  in  17  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  those  covering  expropriation 
in  15  of  these  nations,  and  the  war  rUk  guar- 
antees in  7. 

6.  Extended  risk  guarantees.  These  guar- 
antees are  available  for  high  priority  private 
investments  and  cover  not  only  political 
risks,  but  also  all  commercial  rUks  except 
fraud  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestor. An  extended  risk  guarantee  may  be 
given  to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  a  loan  or 
50  percent  of  an  equity  Investment. 

7.  Latin  American  housing  guarantees. 
This  Is  a  special  guarantee  program  to 
encourage  private  Investment  in  self- 
liquidating  pUot  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America  comparable  to  those  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  within  the  United 
SUtee.  These  guarantees  protect  the  in- 
vestor against  all  risks  except  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct by  the  investor. 

Seven  of  the  guarantees,  totaling  over 
$33  million,  liave  already  been  Issued  and 
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four  other  applications,  amounting  to  $26 
million,  are  under  Intensive  review. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  techniques 
which  we  are  using  to  encourage  greater 
participation  by  the  private  community  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Through  a  pool- 
ing of  all  o\ir  resources — both  public  and 
private — we  may  hope  to  realize  the  goals 
envisioned  by  the  Alliance.  By  mobUlzlng 
their  capital  and  technological  know-how 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  what  their  Oov- 
emment  can  do  to  help,  the  American  busi- 
nessman of  vision  and  ingenuity  can  msike 
a  major  contribution  to  this  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  Latin  America. 


SAo  Paxji-o   Conterencz — Auliance   Meet  Is 

Crucial 
(By  Claude  Courand.  Director,  American 
Republics  Division,  OIR8) 
The  second  annual  review  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  at  S4o  Paulo,  Brazil,  October 
29-November  15,  1963,  may  well  mark  a  cru- 
cial turning  point  In  this  significant  pro- 
gram. The  Importance  attached  by  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  is  Indicated  by 
President  Kennedy's  designation  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman  as 
Chairman  and  Ambassador  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso,  VS.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  as  Vice  Chairman.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Jack  Behrman;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Edwin  M.  Martin;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Bul- 
litt; and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Daniel 
P.  Mojmlhan  are  alternate  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  the  Conference.  Legislators  repre- 
senting both  political  parties  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  be  advisers  to  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

The  S4o  Paulo  Conference  brings  together 
high-level  officials  from  the  20  Alliance  for 
Progress  member  nations.  The  Conference 
will  analyze  the  i>erformance  of  each  mem- 
ber country  during  the  past  year  and  make 
recommendations  for  action  in  the  year 
ahead.  Problems  of  Latin  America  in  the 
trade  and  commodity  field  are  high  on  the 
agenda.  The  weeklong  Conference  at  the 
ministerial  level  will  be  preceded  by  10  days 
of  meetings  of  expyerts  In  such  fields  as 
health,  housing,  community  development, 
land  reform,  tax  reform,  and  Incentives  to 
the  private  sector. 

Meetings  at  the  expert  level  began  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  these  meet- 
ings Is  headed  by  William  D.  Rogers,  Deputy 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Behr- 
man and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Moynl- 
han  will  be  part  of  that  delegation  and  re- 
main In  S4o  Paulo  to  Join  the  delegation  to 
the  ministerial  sessions. 

STUDY  PROCRSSS  PACE 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  action  taken  at  the  first  an- 
nual review  in  Mexico  City  In  October  1962. 
The  dominant  theme  again  will  be  that  the 
rate  of  progress  in  the  social  and  economic 
fields  has  been  much  too  slow.  One  of  the 
Important  determinations  made  at  Punta  del 
Este  was  that  each  member  of  the  Alliance 
should  submit  a  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings showing  the  extent  to  which  It  has  met 
its  oonunltmente. 

The  United  SUtes  for  the  first  time  has 
submitted  a  report  that  sets  forth  total  U  S 
efforts  In  support  of  the  Alliance.  It  places 
major  emphasU  on  the  role  of  AID,  but  also 
points  out  the  significant  contributions  of 
the  Departments  of  Agricultvu-e,  Commerce, 
Treasury.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Labor.  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Through  the 
coordinated    efforts    of    these    agencies    the 


United  States  can  point  to,  among  others, 
the  following  contributions: 

In  1962  foreign  economic  assistance  com- 
mitments to  Latin  America  amounted  to 
$1,038  million  and  in  the  period  January- 
June  1963,  the  total  was  $545.3  million.  It 
vasUy  Increased  the  number  of  technicians 
and  technical  services  available  to  support 
Latin  American  development  efforts.  It  co- 
operated In  major  programs  In  the  commod- 
ity field  and  gave  Increasing  recognition  In 
Its  trade  and  commercial  policies  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  Latin  America. 

TO   Discuss    OAS   ROLE 

A  major  development  of  the  Mexico  City 
meeting  was  the  designation  of  Presidents 
Alberto  lileras  Camargo  and  Juscellno  Kublt- 
schek  to  draft  recommendations  for  restruc- 
turing the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  enable  it  to  play  a  more  effective  role  in 
promoting  the  Alliance.  Each  submitted  a 
report  and  probably  the  most  Interesting  de- 
bates of  the  meeting  will  revolve  around  their 
recommendations.  Both  reports  call  for  the 
organization  of  a  Committee  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  (CID).  Lleras  proposes  It 
as  a  subcommittee  of  the  lA-ECOSOC,  to 
function  continuously  with  a  full-time  chair- 
man, an  expert  full-time  staff,  and  with  the 
Committee  of  Nine  as  senior  technical  ad- 
visers. It  would  review  development  plans 
and  actual  performance  of  individual  coun- 
tries, and  the  general  progress  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  whole  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement  to  the  Alliance  countries  sep- 
arately or  collectively.  Kubltschek  Is  more 
critical  than  Lleras,  particularly  regarding 
external  aid  and  suggests  that  the  committee 
control  the  allocation  of  funds.  The  author- 
ity to  be  vested  in  such  a  committee,  if  favor- 
able action  Is  taken,  may  well  be  one  of  the 
thorniest  problems  of  the  meeting. 

Another  major  topic  will  be  the  significant 
developments  In  foreign  trade  related  par- 
ticularly to  the  basic  export  products.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  in  prices  during 
the  past  year,  with  coffee  the  major  excep- 
tion. However,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  has  had  a  sufficient  psychological 
impact  to  slow  the  downward  trend  and 
there  is  a  feeling  that  constructive  action  has 
been  taken.  There  is  great  concern  over  the 
restrictive  policies  of  EEC,  particularly  In 
agriculture  and  In  the  relaUons  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  with  trading  partners  In 
Africa.  A  great  deal  of  interest  will  be 
manifested  in  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  to  be  held  early 
next  year.  The  Latin  American  countries 
regard  this  as  an  Ideal  forum  In  which  to 
urge  the  developed  countries  to  provide  more 
favorable  treatment  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries by  reducing  tariff  and  nontarlff  bar- 
riers. 

REGIONAL  INTEGRATION 

The  third  significant  topic  will  be  the  Im- 
portance of  regional  integration  in  expand- 
ing the  market  for  LaUn  American  products. 
While  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket has  made  substantial  progress  and  trade 
within  the  area  has  expanded  substantially, 
the  record  to  date  of  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association  is  more  modest.  In 
the  latter  area  particularly  there  is  growing 
recognition  that  diversification  In  exports 
is  essentUl  to  achieve  substantial  economic 
growth.  Industrial  growth  can  be  accelerated 
appreciably  only  by  emancipation  from  the 
restrictive  limitations  of  Internal  marketo. 

Exports  of  semimanufactures  and  manu- 
factures to  LAPTA  members  Is  regarded  by 
the  more  progressive  planners  as  a  prelude 
to  Increased  efficiency  and  compeUtiveness, 
leading  to  entrance  Into  world  markets. 
This  type  of  program  can  only  advance,  how- 
ever, If  there  is  general  acceptance  of  the 
need  to  lower  the  protective  walls  that  now 
safeguard  uneconomic  high-coat  industries. 
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The  country  reports,  and  particularly  the 
reports  at  the  six  special  eommlttees  estab- 
lished In  Mexico,  ihould  reveal  that  In  the 
second  year  of  the  Alliance  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  fields  of  planning 
and  project  formulation,  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  agrarian  reform,  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial policies  and  administration,  education 
and  training,  Industrial  development  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  private  sector  and  health  pro- 
grams. These  reports  will  reflect  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  this  ambitious  pro- 
gram. This  second  meeting  should  mark  a 
turning  point  In  revealing  the  need  for  em- 
phasis during  the  ooming  year  on  the  eco- 
nomic rather  than  the  social  aspect  of  the 
program.  If  this  is  accompanied  by  adequate 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  involving  the 
private  sector  in  every  phase  ot  the  program, 
economic  development  should  accelerate  re- 
markably despite  the  slow  beginning. 

iNVEsncENT  Record  Crrso 

Since  the  earliest  phases  of  the  expansion 
of  U.S.  enterprises  into  foreign  countries. 
special  attention  has  focused  on  the  coun- 
tries south  of  us.  Of  the  total  Invested 
abroad  up  to  1929,  nearly  half  was  in  Latin 
America,  lliough  other  aretis  attracted  a 
larger  share  of  new  Investments  after  World 
War  n.  and  depreciating  currencies  hit 
especially  hard  at  the  value  of  the  Latin 
American  Investments,  nearly  $6  billion  was 
added  to  Investments  In  that  area  between 
1947  and  1967,  and  they  still  accounted  for 
nearly  30  percent  oif  all  direct  Investments 
abrocwd. 

Since  1957  the  rate  of  growth  In  Latin 
America  has  slowed,  while  It  has  risen  for 
other  areas.  By  the  beginning  of  1963,  direct 
investments  In  Latin  America  totaled  $8.5 
billion,  but  this  was  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  world  total. 

It  is  Important,  however,  to  look  closely 
at  the  record  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
especially  at  the  record  since  the  middle  of 
1961,  to  gage  accurately  the  nature  and  sever- 
ity of  the  apparent  decline  In  U.S.  Investment 
activity  In  the  area. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  statis- 
tics on  this  subject,  each  of  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  whole  picture.  The  most  fre- 
quently used  data  are  the  figures  for  net 
capital  fiows  between  U.S.  pfu^nt  companies 
and  their  foreign  subsidiaries  and  branches — 
this  is  the  series  entering  the  balance-of- 
payments  accounts.  A  newer  statistical 
series,  current  and  projected  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment,  oomes  closer  to  mess- 
lu-lng  the  full  impact  of  these  investments 
on  economic  development. 

tncr  CAFtTAL  otrrrLow 

First.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  some  perspec- 
tive on  net  capital  outflows  from  U.S.  com- 
panies to  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
These  spurted  immediately  after  World  War 
II  and  then  leveled  out  until  the  great  peak 
of  petroleum  investments  in  1966-67.  In  the 
first  10  years  after  the  war  the  annual  flow 
averaged  about  $215  million;  in  1956-67,  the 
average  was  necu-Iy  $900  million;  for  the  en- 
tire period  from  1946  through  1967  the  flow 
averaged  somewhat  over  $300  million. 

Since  1967  the  rate  of  flow  has  declined 
sharply,  averaging  under  $200  million 
through  1961.  Beginning  in  the  middle  of 
1961,  there  have  been,  on  balance,  net  in- 
flows to  the  United  States.  For  1962  the  net 
infiow  was  $32  million,  and  in  the  first  half 
of  1963  about  $7  mlUlon. 

Looking  mcffe  closely  at  the  experience  of 
each  Industry  and  of  individual  countries, 
however,  a  considerably  different  plctxire 
emerges. 

In  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  aggregate 
capital  outflow  In  the  whole  1960-61  period 
was  $800  million,  or  lees  than  $80  million  per 


jmr  on  the  average.  The  peak  flow  In  this  ufacturing  was  very  wall  wti^iTit^tttJi^  in  the 
period  was  $126  million  in  1960.  In  1961  and  aggregate,  and  is  probably  stin  nlatively 
iMa,  as  shown  in  table  1,  the  flow  Into  man-    substantial  in  IOCS. 

Tablb  1. — Direct  invettmenU  in  manufacturing  in  lets  developed  eountriet 

[MfflioDS  of  dollars;  Inflows  (-)) 
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I  The  change  in  value  between  IBSO  and  1900  reflects  not  only  the  annual  capital  flow  and  reinvested  earnings, 
bnt  also  adjiutrnents,  usually  downward,  to  take  account  of  depreciatins  ezchance  rates,  writeoffs,  etc 
J  Excluding  Cub*. 

*  Less  than  $500,000. 

*  Excluding  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

*  Excluding  Japan. 

Note. — Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


There  has  been  a  sharp  drop  since  1960 
in  flows  to  Brazil,  which  received  43  percent 
of  the  total  capital  flow  in  the  previous  10 
years,  and  flows  to  Cuba,  which  had  also 
been  sizable  in  some  years,  have  been  non- 
existent since  1958,  On  the  other  hand,  capi- 
tal flows  to  Argentina  and  Mexico  have  risen 
enough  to  maintain  the  overall  average. 

This  means  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dropping  out  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  the  record 
for  capital  flows  to  manufacturing  since  1960 
would  look  comparatively  good.  Moreover, 
Investments  out  of  retained  earnings  have 
also  risen,  notably  in  Brazil,  so  that  in  1962 
U.S.  companies  added  about  $200  million  to 
the  value  of  their  manufacturing  invest- 
ments In  the  area.  As  shown  In  table  1,  this 
Is  a  very  large  share  of  all  manufacturing  in- 
vestments in  less-developed  countries. 

Turning  to  capital  flows  for  petroleum  In- 
vestments, and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  min- 
ing, a  dramatic  shift  shows  up  from  a  peak 
of  nearly  $1  billion  in  1967  to  an  actual  net 
inflow  in  1960  and  again  in  1962.  Venezuela 
is  the  country  principally  affected  by  the 
changes  in  the  petroleum  flow;  for  the  rest 
of  the  region  capital  flows  by  this  Industry 
have  been  rising  slightly.  The  change  In 
mining  fiows  has  affected  mainly  Chile  and 
Venezuela. 

CAPITAL    EXPENDITtmES    STEADY 

In  contrast  to  the  variability  of  capital 
flows,  expenditures  for  fixed  Investments  in 
plant  and  equipment  show  a  relatively  well- 
sustained  level  of  activity.  Information  on 
these  capital  eiqjendltures  began  with  data 
for  1957.  as  part  of  integrated  statements  of 
sources  and  uses  of  funds  of  each  foreign 
aflUiate  of  VS.  companies.  The  results  of 
the  most  recent  study  appear  in  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business  for  October,  and  are 
sunmiarlzed  In  table  2. 

According  to  the  data  supplied  by  most  of 
the  large  companies  operating  in  the  area, 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  were  at  a 
record  peak  in  1957  because  of  the  extraordi- 


nary outlays  of  the  petroleum  and  mining 
companies.  Unlike  capital  flows,  however, 
the  total  for  these  expenditures  leveled  out 
in  the  1969-62  period  at  a  very  sulxtantial 
annual  average  of  over  $800  million,  and  pro- 
jections by  the  companies  made  early  this 
year  indicated  that  this  average  would  be  at 
least  matched  In  196S  and  1964. 

For  manufacturing,  the  projections  made 
early  this  year  indicated  capital  outlays  at 
a  record  rate  of  about  $300  million  a  year 
in  1963  and  1964,  well  over  the  1957-62 
average.  Large  contintiing  outlays  are  pro- 
jected by  the  companies  for  Argentina.  Bra- 
zil, Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 

Plant  and  equipment  expendltiires  by  the 
petrole\mi  and  mining  companies  have 
weakened  considerably  over  the  years  since 
1957.  but  are  currently  at  a  rate  of  $400  mil- 
lion. Sizable  outlays  are  being  made  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  as 
well  as  $175  to  $185  million  by  the  petroleum 
companies  in  Venezuela.  The  maintenance 
of  large  capital  outlays  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment while  capital  flows  are  sometimes  nega- 
tive requires  explanation,  and  this  is  pro- 
vided in  part  by  an  analysis  of  the  sources 
and  uses  of  funds  of  the  enterprises. 

>£ANT7rACTXTKING    DATA 

Data  for  the  manufacturing  enterpuises  in 
Latin  America  controlled  in  the  United  States 
show  that  total  funds  available,  after  dis- 
tributing dividends.  Is  about  one-half  billion 
dollars  annually.  Capital  flows  frocn  the 
United  SUtes.  undistributed  profits,  and  de- 
preciation charges  each  contribute  about 
one-fifth  of  this  amount — the  remainder  is 
supplied  by  external  sources  abroad,  prob- 
ably largely  through  increased  tax  and  other 
llabillUes.  About  half  of  the  one-half  bilUon 
dollars  available  is  spent  for  property,  plant, 
and  equipment,  and  the  rest  is  needed  for 
working  capital.  Income  distributions  are 
$76-85  minion  annually. 

Total  sources  of  funds  of  the  petroleum 
and  mining  enterprises  (after  income  dis- 
tributions) are  about  of  tbe  same  magnitude 
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currently,  but  baVe  been  falling  since  1957, 
while  they  are  now  larger  In  manufacturing 
than  at  that  time.  For  the  mining  and 
petroleum  companies,  however,  there  la  a 
relatively  small  amount  made  available  by 
capital  news  from  the  United  States,  undis- 
tributed i>roat8,  or  funds  obtained  abroad. 
Depreciation  charges  are  the  dominating 
source  of  cash  flow  In  these  Industries. 
Using  funds  from  this  source,  the  firms  In- 
volved are  able  to  finance  current  levels  of 


capital  outlays  and  working  capital  require- 
ments. 

These  figures  for  actual  capital  expendi- 
tures for  plants  and  working  capital  show 
that  the  total  Investment  activity  of  VS. 
companies  In  Latin  America  Is  very  much 
greater  than  the  data  on  net  capital  fiows 
alone  suggest.  Over  70  percent  of  the  capi- 
tal formation  In  this  region  Is  carried  out 
by  the  private  sector,  and  U.S.  firms  un- 
doubtedly contribute  substantially  to  the 
total. 


Tablb  2.— Plant  and  equipment  expenditures  of  direct  foreign  investments  in  Latin  A  merica 

major  industries,  1957-64  ' 


(MlUionsofdoUars) 

Area  and  Industry 

1967 

1068 

1060 

1960 

1061  > 

1962  > 

1063* 

1964* 

Latin  America,  total  • 

1.887 

1,260 

1.003 

7S0 

706 

840 

000 

834 

216 

1,099 

174 

ao 

238 

321 

677 

202 

31 

238 

147 
440 
103 
31 
183 

78 

340 

207 

36 

SO 

87 
306 

250 

45 

107 

06 

310 

281 

46 

00 

100 
316 
330 
48 
107 

Petrolebm. .1 

00 

Manalhetarinc . 

310 

Trade '"' 

288 

'   Otber  Industries. 

68 

88 

•  Revised.    •  Estlmat4Kl  on  the  basis  of  company  projections 
» Inclades  other  Western  Hemi<ipherc. 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
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The  benefits  of  this  Investment  effort  are 
manifold.  In  terms  of  employment,  govern- 
ment revenues,  productivity,  etc.  One  di- 
rect measure  currently  available  Is  the  value 
of  manufacturing  production  In  Latin 
America  coming  from  the  U.S.  affiliated 
plants,  as  shown  In  table  3.  Growth 
has  clearly  been  substantial  and  quite 
steady,  although  there  have  been  some  tem- 
porary setbacks,  as  In  Argentina  In  1962. 
when  local  conditions  are  depressed  or  dis- 
turbed. 

Some  comparlBons  are  made  In  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business 
between  exports  from  the  United  States  and 
local  manufacture  by  U.S.  companies  of 
some  Important  commodities.  These  figiires 
show  a  decline  of  about  $600  million  In  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  since  1957 
while  local  production  In  the  area  of  these 
items  has  risen  by  nearly  $1>4  billion.  In 
chemicals,  for  Instance,  export  sales  have 
fallen  off  somewhat,  but  local  production 
has  risen  from  sales  of  9500  million  In  1957 
to  about  •!  bllUon  In  1962. 


Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Latin  America, 
therefore,  a  much  greater  volume  and  vari- 
ety of  manufacturers  Is  being  made  avail- 
able than  would  be  If  they  had  to  be  Im- 
ported. 

The  general  Impression  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  figures  Is  that  Investment 
activity  by  U.S.  companies  In  Latin  America 
Is  being  very  well  sustained  by  comparison 
with  any  earlier  period  except  the  huge  tem- 
porary bulge  In  1956-57.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  flow  is  not  widely  distributed 
among  the  countries  of  the  area,  and  can 
shift  quickly  as  projects  are  completed  or 
local  conditions  become  unsettled. 

Given  the  needs  of  the  area  for  economic 
development,  a  considerably  larger  flow  than 
has  been  experienced  over  any  extended  pe- 
riod In  the  past  could  make  a  highly  signif- 
icant contribution.  To  restore  the  share  of 
Latin  America  In  the  total  foreign  Invest- 
ment program  of  U.S.  Industry,  however, 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  area  In 
terms  of  growth  with  stability,  security  of 
Investment,  and  expectation  of  returns, 
must  be  greatly  enhanced. 


Table  3. — Sales  of  U.S.  direct  investment  manufacturing  affiliates  in  Latin  America, 

1957,  1959-6S 

[Millions  ol  dollars] 


1967 

1050 

1960 

1061 

1062 

Latin  America."  total 

2,436 

2,830 

3.180 

3,770 

4.100 

Argentina , 

385 
650 
643 
268 
480 

426 
764 
751 
364 
626 

606 
870 
770 
360 
476 

806 
040 
850 
300 
606 

865 

1,125 

1,020 

400 

780 

Braiil 

Mexico 

Venesuela . ^ 

Other „ 

>  Includes  dependencies. 

Booroe:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics. 


Economic  Intkgkatton  HoPKniL  Goal  or  Al- 
LXANcs  Df  Latut  Ambuca;  Common  Mab- 
KKT  Hnj>8 

"We  must  support  all  economic  Integpratlon 
which  is  a  genuine  step  toward  larger  mar- 
ket* and  greater  competitive  opportxuilty. 
The  fragmentation  of  Latin  American  econ- 
omies Lb  a  serious  barrier  to  Industrial 
growth.  Projects  such  as  the  Central  Amer- 
ican common  market  and  free  trade  areas  In 
South  America  can  help  to  remove  these 
obstacles."  (Address  by  President  Kennedy  at 


a  reception  for  Latin  American  diplomats 
and  Members  of  Congress,  March  13,  1961.) 
The  President's  encouragement  of  regional 
economic  Integration  In  Latin  America  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  emphasized  In  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  signed  In  August  1961.  The  Alliance 
calls  for  the  mutual  participation  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  This  mutual  participa- 
tion not  only  applies  In  the  areas  of  housing, 
social    reforms,    and   agrarian   reforms   but 


also  applies  In  the  area  of  economic  Integra- 
tion. 

The  charter  of  Punta  del  Este  points  spe- 
cifically to  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  (CACM)  and  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association  (LAFTA)  as  the  ve- 
hicles for  broadening  of  present  national 
markets  in  Latin  America,  which  Is  essential 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  economic  devel- 
opment In  the  Hemisphere. 

One  of  the  major  economic  forces  con- 
gealing CACM  and  LAFTA  and  a  primary 
objective  of  the  Alliance  Is  the  need  of  In- 
dustries to  produce  for  a  wider  and  more 
diversified  market  so  that  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  better  allocation  of  resources  will 
result. 

The  Central  American  Common  Market 
(described  in  International  Commerce.  Mar. 
18.  1963),  comprised  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragxia,  is 
an  achievement  which  has  been  sought  by 
the  Central  Americans  for  over  100  years.  It 
represenu  an  InlUal  achievement  of  Alliance 
for  Progress  goals  of  increasing  trade  and 
stimulating  Investment.  Trade  among  the 
Central  American  countries,  while  still  small 
In  absolute  terms,  has  more  than  doubled 
between  1958  and  1962. 

vs.    INVXSTORS   INTKRXSTKD 

Potential  U.S.  Investors  have  shown  much 
Interest  In  Central  America,  particularly  In 
manufacturing,  and  a  number  are  already 
well  esUbllahed  within  the  areas  as  a  result 
of  the  common  market. 

In  the  public  sector,  the  Central  American 
Bank  was  established  few  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing Industrial  Integration  and  develop- 
ment In  Central  America.  The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  Ini- 
tially committed  $10  million  to  the  Bank's 
capitalization.  Each  of  the  participating 
countries  contributed  94  million  each.  Fur- 
ther Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  has  been 
received  by  the  Central  American  Bank  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans.  For  example, 
AID  made  grants  of  92  million  for  industrial 
credit  and  another  grant  of  91  million  to  be 
used  for  financing  general  studies.  AID  has 
also  made  a  loan  of  95  million  for  Industrial 
credit.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB)  has  also  participated  in  the 
Central  American  Bank.  For  example,  a  96 
million  lo€m  for  financing  an  industrial  and 
Infrastructiu-e  development  program  was 
made  In  April  1963.  In  addition,  the  Central 
American  Bank  with  assistance  from  AID, 
Is  undertaking  to  prepare  a  regional  trans- 
portation plan  and  Industrial  surveys. 

For  their  own  part,  the  Central  American 
countries  are  currently  drafting  a  regional 
telecommunications  agreement  to  develop  a 
Central  American  communications  system. 
The  World  Bank  is  assisting  in  this  project 
and  Is  expected  to  provide  a  credit  of  ap- 
proximately 9100  mUllon  for  Its  Implemen- 
tation. 

ROCAP   CREATKD 

AID  has  created  the  Regional  Office  for 
Central  America  and  Panama  (ROCAP)  to 
assist  in  the  coordination  of  common  market 
activities  at  the  regional  level. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  In  conjunction  with  the  IDB  and  the  - 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(ECLA)  has  been  providing  technical  assist- 
ance through  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Plan- 
ning Mission,  the  task  of  which  Is  to  provide 
coordination  of  national  development  plans 
at  the  regional  level. 

ECLA  has,  since  1951,  been  a  prime  mover 
In  fostering  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic Integration  treaties  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  organizations  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  CACM  is  not  yet  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess and  more  progress  Is  required  for  mel- 
lowing the  institution.  For  example,  the 
Regional  System  of  Integration  Industries, 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  establishing 
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monoiMlles  In  the  Isthmus  and  therefore 
stifling  competition,  nins  counter  to  Alliance 
alms  in  this  regard. 

In  addition,  despite  the  combination  of 
the  five  countries*  economies  Into  one  mar- 
ket, the  Central  American  market  remains 
small.  The  population  of  the  area  is  ap- 
proximately 12  million  with  a  combined  gross 
national  product  of  92.4  billion  in  1962.  Yet 
the  association  of  Panama  with  the  CACM, 
which  would  broaden  the  market  and  which 
was  called  for  in  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  in  March  1963,  was  recently  post- 
poned. This  action  was  reportedly  due  In 
part  to  the  low  Panamanian  tariff  rates  and 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  some  Central  Amer- 
ican businessmen  that  the  Colon  Free  Trade 
Zone  would  provide  escape  from  the  common 
external  tariff  for  non-Central  American  mer- 
chandise. 

Nevertheless,  while  Central  America  has 
been  advancing  with  ever-lncrcaslng  strides, 
a  less  ambitious  plan  for  economic  unifica- 
tion In  South  America,  LAFTA,  apfwars  to  be 
progressing,  albeit  In  halting  and  at  times  In 
indecisive  steps.  The  members  of  LAPTA  are 
Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia.  Ecuador. 
Mexico,  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  Uniguay.  (A 
description  of  LAFTA  appears  in  the  October 
21  Issue  of  International  Conunerce.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  members 
of  LAFTA  are  as  heterogeneous  as  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  are  homogeneous 
and  the  former  have  no  historical  back- 
ground of  unification  as  do  the  latter.  The 
LAFTA  treaty  provides  for  eventual  free  trade 
among  the  member  States  over  a  12-year 
period.  But,  unlike  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  there  Is  no  provision  for  a 
common  external  tariff.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  creation  of  LAPTA  per  se  represents 
progress  In  broadening  the  Latin  market. 

In  the  area  of  trade  liberalization  many 
trade  barriers  have  been  reduced  and  certain 
shifts  In  the  former  trading  patterns  are  dis- 
cernible, although  small.  Nevertheless,  the 
overall  trade,  both  Imports  and  exports, 
among  members  of  the  area  in  relation  to 
their  total  trade  has  remained  at  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  over  the  last  3  years.  How- 
ever. It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  LAFTA  on 
Intra-area  trade. 

A  future  stimulant  to  Intra-Latln  Ameri- 
can trade  was  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcaa  Development  Bank  that 
it  was  instituting  a  system  of  export  financ- 
ing for  Latin  American  capital  goods.  This 
■bould  lead  to  increased  area  trade  in  these 
goods  and  the  Bank  has  InltlaUy  allocated 
930  million  for  this  piirpose. 

In  the  Investment  area,  a  considerable 
number  of  U.S.  businessmen  have  expressed 
interest  in  manufacturing  within  the  LAFTA 
framework.  The  lack  of  a  common  external 
tariff  surrounding  LAFTA  continues  to  be  a 
deterring  factor  for  Increased  Investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  potential  investcws  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  Investment  within  the  framework  of 
complementation  agreements.  These  spe- 
cial agreements  permit  the  negotiation  of 
preferential  treatment  throiigh  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  what  are  referred  to  as  "vertically 
Integrated  industries."  These  agreements  up 
to  a  point  may  help  to  reallocate  more  effi- 
ciently scarce  Latin  resources  but  at  the 
same  time  there  la  a  danger  of  monopoly 
creation  and  a  limitation  on  competition. 
There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  among  many 
of  the  LAFTA  members  and  among  those 
closely  associated  with  the  LAFTA  move- 
ment. In  a  number  of  documents  the  need 
for  a  common  external  tariff  has  been 
stressed.  Also  the  tendency  for  LAFTA  mem- 
bers to  be  particularly  reluctant  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  to  a  meaningful  extent  has 
been  emphasized. 

Both  ECLA  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  have  been  active  in  promoting 


and  encouraging  the  development  of  LAFTA, 
Both  organizations  have  provided  experts 
in  many  fields  and  many  studies  on  economic 
Integration  have  been  made. 

A  further  indication  that  the  LAFTA 
countries  are  desirous  of  strengthening  their 
organization  was  the  announcement  of  a 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  originally  sched- 
uled for  October  1963.  This  conference, 
however,  was  postponed  until  1964.  The 
tentative  agenda  of  the  conference  deals 
with  many  fundamental  questions  of 
LAFTA's  structure  and  direction. 

Other  measures  have  been  taken  to  im- 
plement the  objectives  of  the  Alliance.  Of 
great  potential  significance  In  meeting  fiuc- 
tuatlons  In  the  short-term  balance  of  pay- 
ments not  only  of  LAFTA  and  CACM  mem- 
bers but  also  other  Latin  countries  Is  the 
recently  Instituted  system  of  compensatory 
financing.  This  project  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  permit  the  use  of  IMF 
funds  in  cases  of  payments  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  short-term  exi>ort  shortfalls  of 
member  countries.  The  sjrstem  will  enable 
the  countries  to  eliminate  the  more  adverse 
effects  of  short-term  difficulties  and  will  re- 
sult in  more  orderly  development  of  their 
economies. 

PEKU  PLANNING  MKXTING 

In  the  area  of  planning,  a  Conference  on 
Planning  and  Industrial  Development  was 
held  In  Lima,  Peru.  In  April.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  planning  authorities  of  the 
LAFTA  countries  and  as  such  was  limited 
largely  to  the  establishment  of  contacts  and 
an  exposition  of  the  planning  Institutions  of 
the  nine  countries — their  organlzaton,  meth- 
ods, objectives. 

In  a  ref«>enoe  docxunent  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  en- 
titled "Regional  Economic  Integration  In  the 
Development  of  Latin  America."  by  Harvey 
8.  Perloff  and  Romulo  Almeida,  stress  was 
placed  on  the  fact  the  present  approaches 
to  economic  integration  In  Latin  America 
are  too  timid  and  Inadequate.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  regional  planning  and  regional 
development  programs  as  a  means  of  imple- 
menting Alliance  objectives. 

Tax  RsroaM  Is  Majok  OBJccnvz  or  Alliance 
IN  Latin  Amxkica 

The  institution  of  tax  reform  in  most 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  has  been 
a  major  objective  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. It  is  one  that  is  generally  accepted  to 
be  a  key  prerequisite,  under  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  in  accelerating  the  develop- 
ment process  of  the  Latin  American  area. 

A  special  conference  on  fiscal  policy  for 
the  economic  development  of  Latin  America 
was  held  In  Santiago,  Chile,  In  December  1962 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  tax  ftrogram 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS) ,  the  Inter-Ameriean  Development 
Bank  (IDB)  and  the  Economic  Conunlssion 
for  Latin  America  (ECLA) .  "There  was  a  full 
exchange  of  views  between  academic  ex- 
perts and  those  having  administrative 
duties.  Although  general  consensus  was 
eventually  achieved,  (as  reported  in  UP/O 
16/1  Rev.,  Apr.  18,  1963.  OAS-IDB-ECLA 
Joint  tax  program)  the  problems  were  great 
and  the  points  of  view  were  not  always  unan- 
imous. However,  its  members  did  agree  that 
there  was  need  to  reform  tax  laws,  demand- 
ing more  from  those  who  have  most,  to 
pxmish  tax  evasion  severely,  and  to  redistrib- 
ute the  national  income  to  benefit  those 
who  are  most  in  need. 

The  achievement  of  these  results  neces- 
sitated, among  other  things,  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  as  these  relate  to : 

1.  "The  reform,  simplification,  and  up- 
dating ol  the  system  of  indirect  taxation: 

2.  The  creation  of  a  comprehensive  unitary 
system  of  progressive  personal  Income  tax, 
which  includes  the  taxation  of  capital  gains 


both  on  real  and  personal  property,  com- 
plemented by  a  net  wealth  tax  where  fea- 
sible; 

8.  The  collection  of  more  revenue  from 
taxes  on  urban  and  rural  property,  additional 
to  personal  income  taxes  on  the  income  de- 
rived from  such  property,  and  coordinated 
with  other  reforms  of  special  taxation  of 
Income  from  property; 

4.  The  strengthening  of  the  system  of  In- 
heritance and  gift  taxation; 

5.  The  placing  of  public  enterprises  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  through  the  adoption 
of  adequate  rates  for  services  rendered; 

6.  The  harmonization  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  Income  of  international  enter- 
prises, and  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the 
Income  which  residents  receive  from  abroad; 

7.  The  creation  of  a  fiscal  climate  which, 
with  the  cautious  use  of  incentives,  will  be 
attractive  to  the  formation  of  private  capital 
and  its  investment  in  productive  enterprise; 

8.  The  reform  of  budgetary  practices  and 
the  incltision  in  budgets  of  the  operating 
results  of  autonomous  agencies;  and 

9.  The  establishment  of  an  objective  and 
coordinated  system  of  tax  administration, 
using  each  tax  to  give  more  solidity  to  the 
others,  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  benefits 
of  substantial  reform  will  not  be  loet  in 
administration. 

NTW  LBOAL  PaOCCDtnuS 

Special  attention  was  given  to  a  number  of 
legal  and  administrative  jwoceduree  that  need 
to  be  established  to  enable  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  real  property  and  of  financial 
assets  to  be  identified.  Thus,  compulsory 
registration  of  all  real  property  in  the  name 
of  the  beneficial  owner  and  the  adoption  of 
means  whereby  the  ownership  and  the 
transfer  of  securiUee  are  comprehensively 
registered  with  the  tax  authorities.  Under 
ezlBting  conditions  in  most  of  Latin  America, 
it  is  undisputed  that  a  significant  strength- 
ening is  needed  of  both  the  technical  ami 
administrative  capacity  of  the  tax  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Since  much  of  Latin  America  produces 
agricultural  Income,  attention  was  given  to 
the  administrative  problem  of  calculating 
such  income  for  purposes  of  incocne  taxation. 
While  there  was  almost  universal  agreement 
that  some  form  of  presumed  income  rath«" 
than  actiial  income  had  to  be  used,  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  re^>ect  to 
the  best  way  to  determine  such  Income.  One 
group  suggested  that  i>resumed  Income 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  average 
yield  of  lands  with  similar  characteristics. 
Others  questioned  this  method  because  it 
presiimed  the  avaUabUlty  of  such  Information 
and  the  necessary  technicians.  It  was  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  some  wlf-asseased 
valuation  of  property  might  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  presumed  farm  income. 

All  were  in  agreement  that  the  traditional 
taxes  in  the  area  Include  the  corporation 
inoome  tax,  the  tax  on  urban  real  estate  and 
the  tax  on  agricultural  property.  Conse- 
quently, an  effort  must  be  made  to  rationalize 
the  taxation  of  Inccme  from  the  different 
classes  of  property. 

CHANGES    TAKOra    PLACE 

The  Pan  American  Union  reports  that 
noteworthy  changes  in  tax  legislation  are 
taking  place  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  reforms  being  introduced.  In  general,  call 
for  (a)  raising  existing  tax  rates  (b)  low- 
ering the  level  of  exemptions  and  (c)  taxing 
capital  gains.  "They  tend  to  provide  eaamp- 
tions  to  certain  types  of  investments,  or 
stimulate  them  In  other  ways  such  as  adopt- 
ing a  more  liberal  system  of  depreclaUon. 

A  few  examples  in  countries  where  tax 
reform  is  practiced : 

Ecuador  has  enacted  a  new  income  tax  law 
in  196S.  Undistributed  corporation  profits 
are  taxed  at  20  percent  when  their  activities 
are  considered  essential  for  economic  growth; 
otherwise  at  80  percent.     Personal  income 
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tax  la  lATlad  at  rata*  ranging  from  10  to  43 
percent. 

Dominican  Republic  now  claBslflM  Income 
Into  Ave  categorlea.  each  subject  to  a  pro- 
portional tax  rata.  Tttere  U  aleo  a  comple- 
mentary tax  on  total  Income  at  rate*  from 
8  to  40  percent. 

El  SalvacUw  In  1901  modified  the  structiire 
of  Ita  Income  tax  rates  substantially. 

Guatemala  this  year  enacted  the  first  In- 
come tax  legislation  in  Its  history. 

Panama  has  substantially  Increased  tax 
ratea.  Additional  reforms  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

Peru  has  Increased  the  complementary  tax 
on  nondlstributed  corporation  profits. 

Colombia  has  Introduced  complete  tax  re- 
form modifying  the  concept  of  Income,  the 
tax  rate  structure  and  additional  measures 
for  promoting  social  progress  and  econonUc 
devidopment. 

MUdoo.  Venezuela.  Haiti.  Paraguay.  Ar- 
gentina, and  Brazil  have  enacted  legislation 
Introducing  changes  In  the  tax  rate  struc- 
ture and  in  the  level  of  exemptions  In  order 
to  promote  better  distribution  of  revenues, 
or  to  promote  Investment. 

Bolivia  and  Honduras  are  studying  sig- 
nificant Income  tax  reforms. 

There  la  a  clear  tendency  to  Increase  taxes 
on  luziiry  goods  and  to  lower  those  on  raw 
materials. 

Ovzaau.  LaTXM  Ammucsm  Tftzio  Is  Upwaid 
poa  iMFoara  and  Kxpoaxs 
Latin  America  inoreaaed  the  doUar  volume 
of  Its  fbrelga  trade  la  1942.  Both  Imparts 
and  e^MTts  raae — favorable  Indicators  in 
terms  oiC  the  goats  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro«- 
reaa.  However,  the  United  Statea  occupied 
a  less  favorahto  position  In  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican market  In  1M3  than  In  previous  years. 


and  available  laes  daU  show  a  further  drop 
in  our  participation  in  the  area's  trade. 

Importa  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
from  the  United  Statea  were  valued  at  about 
$34  billion  in  each  of  the  years  1960,  19«1. 
and  1962.  The  United  SUtes  continued  as 
the  principal  supplier  In  these  years,  but  Its 
peroentage-ahare  of  the  market  fell.  The 
area's  total  Importa  from  all  supply  sources 
showed  an  upward  trend  In  the  1960-62  pe- 
riod, rising  from  $7.6  bUllon  in  1960  to  $7.9 
bUUon  In  1962. 

Shlpmenta  into  Argentina.  Brazil,  and 
Mexico — the  three  principal  Importing  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America — registered  only  minor 
variations  in  dollar  value  during  the  period. 
Venezuela,  foiuth  largest  Importer  in  the 
area,  recovered  somewhat  after  reaching  a 
low  point  In  Import  volume  for  recent  years 
in  1961.  Most  of  the  other  BepubUcs  im- 
ported larger  volumes  of  goods  In  1962.  In- 
creases ranged  from  small  to  subetantial.  In 
the  case  of  Peru  the  rise  was  $163  million  or 
about  43  percent  when  I960  and  1963  figure* 
are  compared. 

The  limited  overall  increaee  in  Imports 
reflects  the  generally  worsened  1962-63  lat- 
eign-exchange  position  of  many  of  the  coun- 
tries. Import  and  exchange  control  meas- 
ures aimed  at  conserving  supplies  of  foreign 
exchange,  trade  controls  to  foster  local  in- 
dustry, and  currency  stabilization  efforts  all 
had  their  effect  In  holding  down  Imports. 

Xxporta  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
totaled  $8.5  billion  in  1902  a  subetantial 
rise  (about  10  percent)  over  the  $7.7  billion 
in  exporu  in  1961.  Among  the  eountriea 
having  Important  increctfca  in  the  dollar 
voliune  of  exports  In  1963  were  Argentina. 
Mexico  and  Peru.  More  moderate  rises  w«re' 
made  by  many  of  the  other  countries,  while. 


of  the  larger  countries  In  the  area.  BraaU 
ahowed  a  drop. 

The  United  States  Is  the  principal  market 
for  Latin  American  esporta,  but  In  the  years 
1960,  1961,  and  1962  shipments  to  the  United 
States  dropped  In  relaUve  poaltlon  as  com- 
pared with  other  markets.  In  1962.  Western 
European  eountriea  received  $3.6  billion  in 
Latin  American  goods,  a  12  percent  rise  over 
196a 

Trade  among  the  eountriea  of  the  Latin 
American  area  was  larger  in  1962.  but  the 
volume  was  reUUvely  small  and  was  not  of 
major  significance  in  the  total  trade  of  the 
Republics. 

The  upward  trend  In  the  value  of  the  area's 
exports  Is  attributable  to  a  number  ol  fac- 
tors, including  expanding  world  markeU  for 
certain  commodities,  favorable  prlcea  for  a 
number  of  producta  and  export-prodvict  di- 
versification carried  forward  under  cotutry 
development-planning.  In  the  case  of  Ar- 
gentina, the  Increase  In  export  trade  waa 
due  largely  to  greater  grain  and  Unseed  ship- 
menta.  In  Mexico.  efforU  to  develop  produc- 
tion for  export  had  a  favorable  effect.  Peru's 
greatly  expanded  flahmeal  output,  new  ( I960) 
large  copper  development,  and  a  favorable 
sugar  market  all  contributed  to  larger  ex- 
port earnings.  Expanding  world  marketa  for 
petroleimi  aided  Venezuela  in  raising  the 
level  of  exports. 

Since  lata  1962.  the  world  price  trend  for 
the  major  mineral  exporta  of  Latin  America 
(copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  silver)  has  been 
steady  or  upward.  In  agricultural  products, 
the  trend  has  been  mixed.  On  balance  it 
woiHd  appear  that  the  favorable  price  posl- 
Uon  of  the  export  producta  of  the  area  U 
the  major  contributing  factor  to  the  area's 
1962  export  advance,  expected  to  continue 
through  1963. 


EHTope-Lolin  America  trade,  1960  and  1969 
IMUUoiM  of  doUan] 


Country 


TotsI  Korepe  exehjdinc  aovtot  bioc 

Belglum-Liixainbourc..._„__.._ 

Frsnoe „ 

f,  Fedferri  RepobUco* "'. 


Imports  from  Latin  _ 

American  RepubHcs  American 


UMO 


lvMa4 


17L4 
38B.8 
801t 

aM.8 


1062 


3,631.4 


1W.2 
804.* 

l.(KB.l 
M0.0 


Exports  to  Latin 
RepabUcs 


1060 


2.aoi.» 


144.0 
MB! 
7fiOi7 


19S2 


3.ft4A3 


no.7 
an.* 

788.0 
308.4 


Country 


IiupMlsfron  Lstin 
Amnieao  RepuUka 


NetbeclsBdB 

Bpefa... . 

Sweden . . 

SwitavlsiM) 

United  KiBfldem.. 

Othac  ootttUztei^. 


227.8 

01.4 

1M.4 

84.1 
87X0 
2S2.S 


1081 


2ea8 

138.7 
146.» 

2M.8 


Exports  to  I.««!n 
Americu  Republics 


1880 


1802 


144.0 

130.  a 

80.6 

<!7  I 

118.8 

125.0 

148.8 

in  0 

488.8 

4M.8 

214.1 

108.4 

^^^.  United  Nattaos.  laismatlooal  Monetary  Fuad  and  totemstional  Bank  fbr  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Direction  o(  Intemstioasl  Tnide.  SUtisticI  Pspen. 

V.S. -Latin  America  trade,  annual  1991,  196t,  and  Jonuary-Juig  1963 

tThaosands  of  doOsN 


Country 


Arnotlns 

BoHvIa _.. 

BratlL 

Chlls „ 

Cetomble II 

CoiU  Rka ... 

cuu nrTTT.. 

Denferioui  Bepohile. 


Exports,  IndludinK  reexports 


1881 


4fiM,U4 
38,450 
404.124 
288,838 
3411887 

13.  no 

30,120 
88^892 

3&.aBi 

00,108 
2^806 

813,  on 


1083 


374.813 

31.740 

4M,803 

170,830 

33^808 

48^  M8 

13;3B6 

7B.S80 

44,078 

4a<08 

01,138 

24.300 

48,088 

7801188 


July  1888 


us.  134 

18.771 
248,085 
02.488 
1201730 
31,806 
88.080 
81. 3M 
301,808 

n,«v> 

401088 

11.822 

28,600 

488,302 


Oeneral  Imparts 


1961 


101.810 

0.048 

862.224 

183. 0S7 

275,018 

40.132 

86,128 

80,648 

68.038 

80.881 

03,088 

18.077 

82,807 

538,133 


1883 


Jaaoary- 
JulylOOS 


188^186 

U.708 

641.148 

191.065 

378,144 

38^  06* 

6.808 

153,424 

71,317 

44,108 

62.  M7 

23.718 

33,533 

878,307 


81,  on 

8,700 
270,406 

moss 

131.417 

28.  SM 

34 

86.010 

34.30 

27,578 
43,488 
16, 7M 
21,087 
300,342 


Country 


Nicaracoa. 

Panama.  Republic  o/. 

Paraguay .... 

Pern 

Vrngv^y. 

VenBioeia— 

Latin  Amarlcao 
RepabUcs  total: 
Exetadhir  special 

laS^Scapi^diu"' 

category 

20  repoblics  peroent 
of  U.S.  total  1.... 


Exports,  tndnding  reexports 


1961 


33,277 
107,185 

13,048 
173,068 

48,021 
815,662 


S,4M,554 

3.528,793 
17.8 


1963 


40,338 

104.080 

7,884 

188,800 

44,417 

408,387 


,>  reroentag*  bssed  on  total  noamiUtsry  expoits. 


8. 


221,884 

310.004 

118 


Oeneral  imports 


Jani 
Joly 


uary. 
IT  1083 


23.738 

S2,074 

0.323 

104.881 
17,  OM 

377,867 


l.$17.118 
1,870.028 
18.4 


1061 


28,348 

23.048 

8,581 

184,300 
32,077 

898,008 


8,213,2M 
3L8 


1063 


27.444 

32,887 

7.231 

M»,002 
24,130 

375.614 


3.386,024 
38.7 


January- 
July  loa 


38,740 

18,734 

8.472 

106,081 
1A487 

566,838 


1,«71,«80 

sas 


Soures:  Basle  data  el  Os  U.a.  Bnrsan  ef  the  Csasos. 
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Country 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Braiil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costo  Rica 

Dominican  Republic. 

Eniador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


f-- 

:::!:: 

:t 


1880 


Total 
world 


1,079.2 

67.8 

1,368.8 

400.0 

404.8 

80.0 

180.4 

102.6 

116.8 

112.6 

33.1 


To 
United 
States 


00.6 

16.8 

503.7 

182.1 

207.0 

48.6 

111.6 

66.4 

40.0 

62.7 

■18.2 


1881 


Total 
world 


004.1 

76.1 

1,403.0 

508.2 

434.8 

70.8 
143.1 

06.6 
110.1 
110.2 

32.0 


To 
United 
States 


83.8 

20.8 

662.8 

186.8 

260.0 

45.4 

88.8 

58.0 

40.2 

68.8 

>10.0 


1082 


Total 
world 


1,216.0 

76.1 

1, 214. 2 

532.1 

463.5 

85.5 

172.5 

117.1 

136.8 

100.3 

42.2 


To 
United 
States 


88.3 

23.0 

484. 8 

194.0 

266.7 

47.7 

153.4 

76.7 

46.1 

56.0 

>23.7 


Country 


Honduras 

Mexico* 

Nicaragua 

Panama,  Republic  of. 

Paraguay 

Peru , 

Uruguay 

Veneniela 


Total  10  republics. 
Percent  of  total... 


1080 


Total 
world 


63.6 

881.7 

83.0 

21.2 

27.0 

433.0 

120.4 

2,537.4 


7,  Oil.  1 


To 
United 
States 


36.1 
466.3 

27.3 

10.0 

7.2 

156.7 

10.8 

1,114.0 


3,332.8 
42.1 


1081 


Total 
world 


73.0 

884.0 

08.4 

23.5 

30.7 

406.3 

174.7 

2,185.0 


7,703.6 


To 
United 
States 


48.3 
502.0 

32.2 

20.4 

7.4 

178.3 

24.6 
851.6 


3,080. 
40. 


1062 


Total 
world 


78.0 

773.4 

00.2 

41.0 

33.6 

540.0 

1S3.4 

2,808.6 


8,400.7 


To 
United 
States 


47.2 

653.4 

37.3 

27.4 
>7.0 

188.1 
23.6 

883.0 


8,236.4 
88.2 


>  U.S.  Import  sUtbtick  used. 

*  Unadjusted  totals;  figures  adjusted  for  underestimated  values  of  some  of  tbe  princi- 
pal export  commodities  are:  106O— 8730,788,000;  1061—8803,545,000;  and  1062— $000,061,- 
000.    However,  country  distribution  on  the  adjusted  basis  is  not  available. 


Source:  Official  trade  statistics  of  the  various  countries. 


U.S.  Exports  to  19  Latin  American  Republics,  by  leading  commodities,  1960-62 

[MlUlons  of  dollars] 


10  republics  total.  Including  "special  category"  • 

19  republics  total,  excluding  "special  category"  * 

Fats,  meats,  milk  and  other  animal  products, 

edible 

Grains  and  preparations , 

Vegetables,  fruits,  vegetable  oils  and  other  food- 

stufTs , 

Rubber  and  manufactures , 

Trxtili'  seinlfinishc<l  and  finished  manufactures. . . 

Cotton  finished  manufactures 

Manmade  fitters  and  manutacturee 

Paper,  paper l)oard,  and  related  products 

Petrolouiii  and  prolucts 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products 

Metal  manufactures ....... 


1060 

1061 

s,36ao 

3,515.1 

3,264.4 

3,400.0 

60.4 

67.7 

141.7 

2ia6 

60.0 

08.0 

00.8 

03.2 

121.2 

129.7 

444 

42.4 

00.0 

00.6 

6a2 

63.0 

02.0 

74  6 

133.4 

103.8 

1041 

100.0 

1062 


3,207.2 
3,206.5 


53.3 
174  2 

64.1 
02.3 
117.8 
42.1 
50.1 
00.6 
76.0 
78.8 
06.0 


19  republics  total,  etc. — Con  tinned 

Machinery  ' 

Electrical  apparatus ' 

Industrial  machinery  • 

Construction,   excavating,   mining  and 

related  macliinery 

Metalworking  machinery  and  tools  *..  ., 

Other 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors 

Automobiles,  ptu-ts  and  accessories ' 

Motor  trucks,  buses  and  chassis,  new 

Passenjter  cars,  new 

Parts  ior  replacement 

Aircraft* 

Railway  trann>ortation  equipment 

Chemicals  and  related  products  • 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

Other  exports,  including  reexports  * 


1060 


088.8 
225.0 
618.0 

210.1 

72.8 

335.1 

114.1 

429.8 

213.4 

04.5 

110.2 

40.8 

00.0 

366.3 

101.0 

406.0 


1081 


1,066.3 
263.8 
056.5 

217.2 

81.6 

856.8 

112.2 
404.4 
108.8 

74.7 
115.2 

53.0 

80.4 
370.5 

00.0 
683.7 


1002 


002.2 
205.0 
Ml.O 

101.5 

87.6 

362.8 

104.0 

369.8 

117.1 

81.2 

111.4 

45.5 

82.1 

386.0 

09.4 

640.1 


■  Includes  military  equipment  and  certain  other  commodities  for  which  security 
restrictions  prohibit  publication  of  detailed  statistics. 
*  Total  includes  reexports,  commodity  totals  are  exports  of  U.S.  merchandise  only. 


'  "Special  category"  items  are  excluded. 

Source:  Basic  data  of  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of  tbe  Census. 


Total  imports  and  imports  from  the  United  States,  1960-62 
[MilUonsofdoUars] 


Country 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

BraiU 

Chile 

Colombia 

CosU  Rica 

Dominican  Republic... 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Quatemala 

HalU 


1000 


ToUl 
world 


1, 340. 3 
71.5 

1,462.1 
400.7 
618.0 

iia4 

87.0 
100.8 
132.4 
137.8 

36.1 


From 
United 
States 


827.4 

3a8 

443.1 

230.0 

300.1 

40.0 

40.1 

40.4 

53.6 

67.6 

"2M 


1061 


Total 
world 


1,460.4 

77.6 

1,460.1 

doas 

630.8 
107.2 

00.5 
100.8 
108.7 
183.0 

8&0 


From 
United 
States 


383.2 

32.8 

514.7 

237.7 

278.0 

60.0 

30.0 

4&3 

43  6 

036 

■25.0 


1002 


Total 
world 


1,356.5 

93.2 

1, 476. 0 

517.0 

540.3 

113  5 

137.1 

00.2 

124.0 

133.0 

446 


From 
United 
States 


396.4 

30.2 

467.1 

109.0 

383.2 

5Z6 

71.0 

42.6 

45.5 

05.3 

1343 


Country 


Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama,  Republic  of.. 

Paraguay 

Peru... 

Uruguay 

Venetuela 


Total  10  RepabUcs. 
Peroent  of  total 


1060 


Total 
world 


71.8 

1,186.4 

71.7 

100.3 

82.5 

874  8 

34Z8 

1,066.1 


7,560.5 


From 
United 
States 


40.1 
856.5 

37.8 

5&2 

7  6 

164.5 

65.3 
551.2 


3,406.0 
45.1 


1061 


Total 
world 


730 

1,13&0 

74  4 

124.4 

347 
460.4 
305.9 
008.1 


7,770.1 


From 
United 
States 


87.5 
708.3 

36.4 

64.0 

5.3 

207.0 

46.8 
6230 


3.425.6 
44.1 


1002 


Total 
world 


70.8 
1,143  0 

06.2 
147.6 

84.3 
537.6 
230.5 
086.2 


7,870.3 


From 
United 
States 


41.3 

7836 
40.5 
66  7 
10.8 

212.0 
43.0 

51&4 


8,403.1 
43.2 


I  U.S.  export  statistics  used. 


Source:  Official  trade  statistics  of  the  various  countries. 


THE  $250,000  PRESS  JUNKET 
Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
appearing  on  page  38  in  today's  New 
York  Times  under  the  headline  "Kramer 
E)efends  Junket  for  'Mad'."  The  story 
describes  how  a  motion  picture  producer 
defended  his  spending  $250,000  on  a 
press  junket  to  the  opening  of  his  mo- 
tion picture.  According  to  the  story, 
about  250  newsmen  from  53  American 
cities    and    26    foreign    countries    were 


treated  to  an  expense-paid,  4-day  trip  to 
Holl3^wood.  Apparently  only  five  news- 
papers paid  the  expenses  for  their  re- 
porters. Transportation  for  all  the  oth- 
ers as  well  as  their  hotel  rooms,  food,  and 
liquor  bills  were  all  paid  for  by  the  movie 
maker.  The  financial  "hospitality"  went 
so  far  that  the  movie  maker  even  paid 
for  the  newsmen's  csUsle  and  telephone 
charges  run  up  sending  stories — ^most  of 
which  the  producer  characterized  as  "fa- 
vorable"— back  to  their  newspapers. 


The  newspaper  Junket  on  behalf  of  a 
movie  may  be  defended  by  some  because 
of  its  relatively  harmless  objective.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  and  the 
members  of  the  press  that  our  recent 
hearings  on  foreign  lobbjring  showed 
such  activities  were  carried  on  by  foreign 
interests — with  similar  "favorable"  ac- 
c^tance  by  the  press — where  the  objec- 
tives were  more  serious  and  stxnetimes 
even  conflicted  with  policies  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 
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At  m  time  when  the  press  Is  so  quick 
to  attach  grave  conflict-of-interest  im- 
plications to  the  activities  of  others.  !-» 
sugsrest  the  Journalism  profession  take 
an  hotWBt  look  at  Ita  own  practices.  Its 
responaibilltiee  to  the  public  In  terms  of 
honesty  and  integrity  are  no  less  than 
the  responslbllltiea  resting  on  those  who 
serve  that  same  public  as  elective  and 
appointed  officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks, 
as  follows: 

Kbamxs  Osfknos  JirnKXT  FOB  "Mad" — f260.- 
000  MovTx  Pszas  Tmf  Said  To  Aid  PxjBiJcrrT 
(By  Murray  Schumach) 
HOLLTWOOD,    November    6. — Stanley    Kra- 
mer defended  today  the  economics  and  eth- 
ics of  hia  $250,000  press  Junket,   the  most 
lavish  In  Hollywood  history. 

The  price  of  the  event  was  twice  the 
total  cost  of  the  film  "Never  on  Sunday," 
which  has  already  grossed  more  than  #6 
mtUlon. 

Mr.  Kramer,  by  his  position,  revived  argu- 
ments In  the  movie  world  about  the  value 
of  such  puhUdty  devices.  There  are  film 
•xaeutlves  and  pubUshers  here  who  think 
preas  Jiuikets  do  not  pay  off  at  the  box 
olBce. 

The  producer-director  of  ^t's  a  Mad.  Mad. 
Cad.  Mad  World"  brought  about  250  re- 
porters here  from  20  countries  and  58  cities 
In  the  United  Statea.  The  ttnale  of  their 
4-day  visit  waa  the  viewing  of  the  comedy 
on  Sunday  night.  Five  newspapers  paid  the 
expenses   for    their   repreeenutlves. 


KBnaCATKS  TBX  CO«T 

Mr.  Kramer  then  tried  to  estimate,  In 
terms  of  movie  customers,  what  the  Junket 
cost  him.  To  recoup  the  tascooo  spent  on 
the  press  would  requAv  an  additional  re- 
turn of  9650.000  at  the  box  office,  because 
of  dlstributloo  costs.  Thlr  would  mean  an 
additional  200.000  cxistomers. 

He  said  he  could  not  tell  now — perhaps 
never — If  the  Junket  Jxistlfled  Itself.  But  the 
Jump  In  the  advance  sales  of  tickets  since 
the  reporters  came  to  Hollywood  favored  his 
opinion,  he  said.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
he  declared,  the  advance  sale  baa  quadrupled 
since  the  Junket  began.  The  movie  to  sched- 
uled to  open  In  New  York  on  November  17. 

"By  and  large."  Mr.  Kramer  said.  "I  look 
at  this  In  an  emotional  way.  I  feel  we  have 
stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  the 
movie.  That  Is  the  most  you  can  expect  at 
this  time." 


acANT  ainmias  m  PAPxaa 

"Diu-lng  this  junket,"  Mr.  Kramer  said, 
"we  received  an  enormous  amoiuit  of  space 
in  newspapers  and  there  is  much  more  to 
come  in  the  papers  and  on  television.  These 
stories  and  interviews  will  build  up  au- 
dience anticipation  so  that  It  hits  a  peak 
as  our  movie  opens  In  major  cities." 

He  said  that  during  their  Hollywood  visit, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  reporters  turned  in 
at  least  one  story  a  day. 

"If  tha  stories  were  all  like  thoae  that 
many  reporters  showed  to  me,  then  they 
were  »ery  favorable.'' 

He  eoneeded  that  it  might  never  be  pos- 
sible toknow  If  the  International  press  safari 
was  Justified  In  terms  of  money.  But  the 
stories,  be  said,  created  "an  aura  that  the 
movie  is  all-out  entertainment." 

A  favorable  eUmate  for  the  writers  was 
CTMted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  w«re 
brooght  here  on  chartered  planes.  They 
were  pxrt  up,  without  charge,  at  one  of  the 
best  hotels  In  HoHywood.  Their  food  and 
liquor  bill*  at  the  hotel  were  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Kramer.  A  press  room  was  set  up  at 
the  hotel,  with  a  switchbotu'd  and  24-hour 
service. 

One  night  the  visiting  reporters  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Kramer  at  a  lawn  party  at  his 
home.  Another  night  he  took  them  to  a 
nightclub.  He  also  arranged  for  them  to 
go  to  Disneyland  and  on  a  tour  of  the  Uni- 
versal Studio.  All  eaUe  tolls  on  stories  were 
paid  fo»  by  Mr.  Kramer  and  so  were  all  tele- 
phone calls  to  their  newspapers. 

None  of  this.  Mr.  Kramer  said,  could  be 
construed  aa  a  form  erf  payoia.  He  asaerted 
that  he  guarded  against  thla  poaslblUty  by 
his  own  attitude. 

"My  own  frankneas."  he  declared,  "would 
negate  any  payoU  of  any  kind.  I  placed  no 
limits  on  questions.  Nobody  held  back. 
The  stars  of  the  picture  were  available  for 
unhampered  questioning." 


SENATE  LEADERSHIP 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President.  I  do 
not   wish    to   prolong   the   preliminary 
statements,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  remarks  which  were  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  night  about 
the    leadership.     Those    remarks    were 
completely  out  of  place.    Of  course,  we 
all  know  that  we  are  staTiggling  under 
very  great  difficulties  at  the  present  ses- 
sion.   I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  leadership.    In  last  night's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  there  ap- 
peared  an  article   by  one  of   its   most 
capable,   observing,   and  perceptive   re- 
porters, which  pointed  out  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  difficulty  was  not  a  result 
of  the  rules  or  the  leadership,  but  the 
Senate  itself.    I  submit  that  it  was  a 
very  appropriate  observation.    I  do  not 
think  that  a  change  of  rules,  however 
they  might  be  changed,  would  at  all  cure 
our  troubles.    But  I  believe  that  If  we  are 
to  make  progress,  all  Senators  must  have 
a  little  more  serious  approach  to  some 
of  the  Issues,  particularly  those  such  as 
foreign  aid,  which,  granted,  has  always 
been   controversial.     The  bill  must  be 
treated  somewhat  differently  from  do- 
mestic affairs  because  it  involves  our  for- 
eign policy.    It  is  an  area  in  which,  in 
the  past  at  least,  we  have  professed  to 
approach  the  subject  In  a  nonpartisan 
spirit.    I  believe  generally  that  has  been 
true. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  Republi- 
can opposition  party  has  been  extremely 
responsible  In  Its  treatment  of  the  bill, 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been 
other  bills  with  respect  to  which  they 
have  not  been  responsible,  but  we  are 
referring  to  this  bill.  I  reiterate  that  the 
Republicans  on  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  have  ap- 
proached this  matter  in  a  very  objective 
manner  and  have  not  in  any  way,  to  my 
knowledge,  sought  to  take  partisan  ad- 
vantage of  the  program.  So  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  criticisms  directed  at  the 
opposition  party  were  in  order,  and  I  do 
not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  leaders  In  opposition  to  the  bill,  I 
commend  the  nonpartisanshlp  of  the  Re- 
publicans who  have  opposed  the  bill. 
They  have  extended  the  same  kind  of 
nonpartisan  cooperation  that  Republi- 
cans in  favcH-  of  the  bill  have  extended 
to  supporters  of  the  bill. 


OMNIBUS    CRIME    BILL    FOR    DIS- 
TRICT  OP    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  work 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  made  It  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  any  of  the  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  7525,  known  as  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill,  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

I  announced  before  the  hearings 
started  and  Informed  the  committee 
chairman  that  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  them  because  of  work  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  that  I  would  read 
the  transcript  carefully  and  present  my 
point  of  view  in  the  executive  sessions  of 
the  committee  when  the  time  came  to 
mark  up  the  bill.    I  shall  do  that. 

Parts  of  the  testimony  that  I  have  read 
thus  far  conflrm  my  belief  that  the  bill 
must  be  OM>osed  at  least  so  far  as  Its 
major  provisions  are  concerned. 

For  example,  I  have  read  the  prepared 
statement  of  Robert  Murray,  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  most  of  what 
he  has  said.  He  seeks  to  do  what  many 
police  chiefs  seek  to  do:  To  get  broad, 
discretionary  powers  that  are  not  in  the 
Interests  of  the  peoi^  of  the  District, 
and  can  best  be  characterized  as  "police 
state"  procedural  authority. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  at- 
tempt by  Chief  Murray,  through  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation,  to  change  the 
Mallory  rule  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  believe  that  the  Mallory  rule  Is  vital 
to  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— and  particularly 
to  the  colored  people  of  the  District — 
from  Chief  Murray's  well-known  "police 
state"  procedural  methods. 

This  police  chief  also  pleads  to  have 
the  power  to  arrest  for  investigation. 
He  has  been  maintaining  a  procedure  in 
his  department  whereby  a  colored  per- 
son walking  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  late  hour,  or  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day.  can  be  stopped 
by  a  poUce  squad  car  and  forced  to 
identify  himself. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
colored  boy  from  Portland.  Oreg.,  who 
was  on  my  patronage  list  for  several 
years — Mr.  Ben  Walker,  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent now  doing  graduate  work  In  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  California — 
had  a  position  in  the  Senate  post  office 
that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  come 
to  work  during  the  early  morning  hours, 
sometimes  4  a.m.  He  reported  on  several 
occasions  that  he  was  stopped  by  a  po- 
lice squad  car  and  forced  to  identify 
himself,  when  all  he  was  doing  was  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  Senate  Office  Building  where 
he  worked. 

This  police  chief  testified  in  support 
of  power  to  arrest  for  investigation. 
Colored  person  after  colored  person  has 
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told  me  that  if  such  power  were  given 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  police  de- 
partment they  would  tremble  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  them  after  they 
got  to  the  polioe  precinct  houses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  get  through 
with  this  omnibus  crime  bill,  I  shall 
document  further  the  evidence  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  police  state  methods  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  police  chief  has  been  making  mis- 
representations in  regard  to  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  October  14,  1963,  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  was  invited  to  make  a 
speech  before  the  Corrections  Confer- 
ence, Health  and  Welfare  Council.  I 
made  that  speech  on  the  subject  of 
"Crime  and  Law  Enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia."  It  contains  an- 
swer after  answer  to  some  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  police  chief  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  speech  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CaiMK     AND     Law     ENrORCKMENT     IN     THE 

DrsraiCT  of  Columbia 
(Statement  of  Senator  Watne  Morsz,  Demo- 
crat,   of    Oregon,    before    the    Corrections 
Conference,  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 
October  14.  1963) 

The  crime  rates  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  that  In- 
crease, the  cries  have  grown  louder  and  loud- 
er of  those  who,  with  simple-minded  logic, 
contend  there  Is  a  simple  solution  to  com- 
plex problems.  The  simple  panacea  for  the 
rising  crime  rate  they  say  Is  tat  the  courts 
to  stop  handcuffing  the  poUce.  They  argue 
It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  courts  to 
poUce  the  poUce.  In  general  what  they  are 
complaining  about  is  the  exclusionary  rule — 
under  which  confessions  obtained  during  an 
illegal  detention  are  barred  from  evidence — 
the  so-called  McNabb-Mallory  rule— or  the 
exclusion  of  other  evidence  obtained  In  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment  rights  of  a 
defendant.  The  effect  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  Is  exactly  what  is  intended — to  make 
law  enforcement  agencies  obey  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  objectors,  of  course,  are  careful  not  to 
use  such  so-called  dirty  words  as  "false  im- 
prisonment" or  "arrests  on  suspicion"  but  in- 
stead urge  the  necessity  of  such  nice  substi- 
tutes as  "arrests  for  Investigation"  ex  better 
yet  "detention  for  investigation"  or  still 
better  and  safer,  simply  "questioning"  or 
"Interviewing." 

What  is  really  desired  (and  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  it)  is  the  right  of  the 
police  to  pick  up  people  on  less  than  prob- 
able cause,  the  standard  set  In  the  fourth 
amendment  and  interrogate  them  secretly 
within  the  confines  of  the  police  station  with 
no  contact  with  friends  or  counsel  nor  any 
knowledge  of  their  legal  rl^ts.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  police  advocate  the  right 
to  third-degree  suspects.  But.  nevertheless, 
we  all  know  the  so-called  "third  degree"  still 
exists  In  this  country,  although  It  has  un- 
doubtedly diminished  since  the  Wlckersham 
Report  In  1930.  However,  the  police  say 
they  merely  want  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
volunt€U7  confessions  from  suspects  and  on 
that  basis  they  contend  that  they  are 
being  handculTed  by  the  McHabb-Mallory 
rule  which  excludes  confessions  obtained 
from  persons  arrested  who  are  not  l»x}ught 


before  a  magistrate  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. 

The  difficulty  with  the  police  argument  Is 
that  once  a  person  Is  In  the  confines  of  the 
police  department  no  one  ever  can  tell  what 
happens.  The  cases  are  legion  In  which 
Individuals  confess  and  then  claim  their 
confessions  were  beaten  or  coerced  out  of 
them.  Then  the  polioe  solemnly  deny  any 
such  thing  happened.  The  courts  are  In  a 
dilemma  because  they  can  never  really  find 
out  what  happened.  The  virtue  of  the  Mc- 
Nabb-Mallory rule  is  that  It  removes  the 
opportunity  for  coercive  interrogation. 

Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  so-called  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the 
District  of  Colxunbla  in  response  to  the  plea 
of  the  chief  of  police.  One  of  Its  provisions 
will  overrule  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Mallory  case,  permit- 
ting the  Introduction  of  a  confession  even 
though  there  Is  a  deliberate  delay  before  an 
arrested  person  is  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  chief  of  police  contends  that  the 
crime  rate  has  risen  since  1967  when  the 
decision  came  down,  and  that  it  Is  often 
difficult  to  show  "probable  cause"  unless 
and  until  a  confession  has  been  obtained. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1957 
when  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its  de- 
cision. Chief  Robert  Murray  predicted  that 
It  would  result  in  a  complete  breakdown  in 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  further  stated  that  "most  of  the  mur- 
ders, rapes,  and  robberies  would  have  gone 
unsolved  and  unpunished  under  the  Mallory 
decision." 

Yet,  three  years  after  the  Mallory  decision, 
Oliver  Gasch,  the  U5.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  reported  "Mallory  ques- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  confessions  or  admis- 
sions, are  of  controlling  Importance  In  prob- 
ably less  than  8  percent  of  our  criminal 
prosecutions."  The  Washington  Police  De- 
partment has  testified  that  since  Mallory — 

(a)  The  District's  solution  rate  has  re- 
mained "nearly  double"  the  national  average; 
and 

(b)  Indeed,  the  District's  overall  percent- 
age of  major  crime  solutions  has  increased. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  some  pro- 
fessional police  officers  oppose  the  Mallory 
decision,  which  restates  a  field  of  limitation 
within  which  they  must  work.  However. 
I  respectfully  point  out  to  them  that  they 
should  always  remember  that  the  primary 
responsibility  of  police  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  not  solely  to  obtain  evidence  for 
conviction,  but  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done. 

Repealing  the  Mallory  rule  won't  s(^ve  the 
crime  problem.  Nor  will  another  provision 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill — to  permit  arrests 
for  investigation.  In  1961,  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  distinguished  lawyers 
headed  by  Charles  Horsky,  now  the  Presi- 
dent's 8i>eclal  adviser  on  District  of  Colxunbla 
affairs,  to  make  a  study  of  the  police  prac- 
tice of  arresting  people  and  bocdcing  them, 
not  on  specific  crimes,  but  merely  for  investi- 
gation or  on  suspicion.  Within  recent  years 
the  number  has  been  from  6,000  to  8,000  a 
year.  Yet,  the  committee  showed  that  in  17 
out  of  18  cases,  no  charges  were  iiltimatcly 
brought  against  the  individuals  arrested  al- 
though most  were  held  more  than  4  hours 
and  some  as  long  as  24  hours. 

The  report  showed  that,  almost  without 
exception,  the  investigation  proceeds  without 
benefit  of  counsel  and  Indeed,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  without  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  anyone  that  the  person  arrested  Is 
in  custody.  He  Is  held  Incommunicado. 
The  police  then  and  now  insist  that  arrests 
for  investigation  are  absolutely  essential  to 
law  enforcement,  yet  in  only  5  percent  of  the 
cases  is  a  per8<Mi  arrested  finally  charged 
with  a  crime.  Interestingly  enough,  while 
the  study  was  being  conducted,  the  police 


cut  the  niunber  of  arrests  for  invesUgmtlon 
In  half  themaelv«e. 

I  think  that  this  demonstrates  that  the 
admlsslbUlty  erf  lUegal  ocmfeflslons  are  not 
necessary  to  convict  suspects  If  careful  poUce 
work  Is  done.  Mr.  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  wrlttMx 
as  follows: 

"Civil  rights  violations  are  all  the  more  re- 
grettable because  they  are  so  unneoeesary. 
Professional  standards  In  law  enforcement 
provide  for  fighting  crime  with  intelligence 
rather  than  force.  In  matters  of  scientific 
crime  detection,  the  services  of  ovu-  FBI  Lab- 
oratory are  available  to  every  duly  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  officer  In  the  Nation. 
Pull  use  of  these  and  other  facilities  should 
make  it  entirely  unnecessary  for  any  officer 
to  feel  the  need  to  use  dishonorable 
methods." 

The  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey, 
unanimously  recommended  the  practice  be 
ended  because  It  was  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional and  whatever  benefits  there  were  to 
law  enforcement  were  vastly  overweighted 
by  the  fact  that  17  Innocent  people  were 
deprived  of  their  lit>erty  for  every  potentially 
guilty  person  caught.  The  Commissioners 
ended  the  practice,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  its  omnibus  crime  bill  would 
specifically  authCH^ze  this  wholly  unconsti- 
tutional practice. 

The  chief  of  police  requested  this  legis- 
lation and  his  voice  was  heard  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  whUe  the  voices  of  the 
District  Commissioners,  the  TTB.  attorney, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  corpora- 
tion counsel's  office  all  who  opposed  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  apparently  Ignored. 

Both  the  police  desire  to  overtxirn  the 
Mallory  rule  and  to  relnstltute  arrests  for 
Investigation  stem  In  part  from  their  desire 
to  question  people  who  may  not  know  their 
legal  rights.  Taking  a  person  without  un- 
necessary delay  before  a  magistrate  Is  in 
part  to  inform  a  person  of  his  rights. 

I  have  proposed  in  the  past  that  every 
person  accused  or  suspected  of  a  crime, 
whether  or  not  In  ciistody,  should  not  be 
questioned  without  being  Informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  his  right  to  have 
counsel  present,  his  right  not  to  make  any 
statement  and  that  any  statement  could 
be  used  against  him  In  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Yet,  Chief  Murray  opposed  thla  siig- 
gestion  on  the  groimds  that  after  such  a 
caution  he  dldnt  think  a  suspect  will  tell 
very  much. 

I  would  ask  are  we  so  desperate  In  this 
city  that  It  is  necessary  to  authorize  the  po- 
lice to  pick  up  anyone  and  hold  him  for  6 
hovu-s  for  so-called  investigation?  Under 
the  proposed  law,  this  is  exacUy  what  the 
police  would  be  authorized  to  do. 

The  bill's  claim  that  this  6-hour  detention 
would  not  be  an  arrest  ts  a  faUacy.  Accord- 
ing to  Jlforton  v.  VS.  "the  term  'arreaf  may 
be  applied  when  a  person  Is  taken  into 
custody  or  restrained  of  his  f\ill  liberty;  or 
where  detention  of  person  in  custody  is  con- 
tinued for  even  a  short  period  of  time."  This 
proposal  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  circumvent 
rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  RiUes  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  requiring  that  a  person  imder 
arrest  be  taken  to  a  committing  magistrate 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

Questioning  people  secretly,  while  holding 
them  incommunicado  and  without  their 
knowing  their  legal  rights  is  not  only  in- 
herently coercive.  It  also  lends  itself  to 
coercive  and  sometime  violent  measures. 
The  Mallory  rule  and  the  barring  of  arrests 
for  investi^tlon  removes  this  opportunity. 

There  is  little  time  for  me  to  discuss  the 
Durham  rule  here  today,  except  to  say  that 
it  seems  certain  that  whatever  formulation 
of  words  are  used,  the  decision  as  to  respon- 
slbUlty  Will  be  that  of  the  Jury.  This  U 
clearly  what  a  most  recent  court  of  appeals 
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declslMx   held   In   the   McDonald   v.    United 
States.     The  decision  stated : 

"Our  purpose  now  U  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  neither  the  court  nor  the  Jury  Is  bound 
by  ad  hoc  definitions  of  conclusions  as  to 
what  experts  state  is  a  disease  or  defect.  We 
emphasize  that,  since  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  defendant  has  a  disease  or  defect  Is 
ultimately  for  the  triers  of  fact,  obviously 
its  resolution  cannot  be  controlled  by  ex- 
pert opinion.  The  Jury  must  determine  for 
itself,  from  all  the  testimony,  lay  and  expert, 
whether  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  dis- 
ability are  sufficient  to  establish  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  as  we  have  not  defined 
thoee  terms." 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  to  attempt  to 
change  the  rule  by  statute  is  i>erhaps  un- 
necessary and  would  tend  to  confuse  and 
obscure  the  present  situation. 

These  two  matters  have  not  crippled  law 
enforcement — In  spite  of  the  cries  by  some  of 
doom.  The  cure  for  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  surely  not  to  be  found  in 
giving  congressional  sanction  to  official  law- 
lessness. Crime  begets  crime.  Criminal  ac- 
tions of  the  police — the  violation  of  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens — are  still  crimes 
no  matter  how  well  motivated  the  perpe- 
trators. 

Justice  Brandets  in  his  famous  dissent  in 
the  Olmstead  case  in  1927  eloquently  argued 
against  such  a  concept: 

"Chir  Government  is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  ill,  it  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  its  example.  Crime  Is 
contagious.  If  a  government  becomes  a  law- 
breaker, it  breeds  contempt  for  law;  it  in- 
vites every  man  to  become  a  law  unto  him- 
self; it  Invites  anarchy.  To  declare  that  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  law  the  end 
Justifies  the  means — to  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  commit  crimes  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  conviction  of  a  private  criminal — 
would  bring  terrible  retribution.  Against 
that  pernicious  doctrine,  this  court  should 
resolutely  set  Its  face." 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  the  first  of  a 
series  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  it  was 
alleged  that  criminals  have  the  impression 
that  the  Judiciary  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Is  soft  or  lenient  with  regard  to  the 
sentencing  of  criminals.  I  believe  that  if 
criminals  have  such  an  Impression,  they  are 
badly  mistaken.  I  also  think  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  such  an  impression  is  being 
given  to  the  public,  including  the  criminal 
element,  because  such  is  not  the  case  and 
believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  sources  of  this 
information  know  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  the  District  of  Columbias  District 
Court's  average  sentence  of  50.6  months  for 
all  types  of  crimes  Is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Districts  of  Utah  (51.6  months),  Kansas 
(51.3  months),  and  Alaska  (147  months — to- 
tal of  fo\ir  commitments,  three  for  murder) . 
From  calendar  year  1960  statistics.  District 
of  Columbia  offenders  actually  serve,  on  the 
average,  the  following  terms  for  the  follow- 
ing offenses: 

Rape:  62.8  months  compared  to  national 
average  of  44.8  months. 

Drugs:  46.7  months  compared  to  national 
average  of  31.3  months. 

Burglary:  41.1  months  compared  to  na- 
tional average  of  24.6  months. 

Theft:  25.5  months  compared  to  national 
average  of  198  months. 

Auto  theft:  26.7  months  compared  to  na- 
tional average  of  21.3  months. 

Embezzlement    and    fraud:    17.1    months 
compared  to  national  average  of  18.7  months. 
Forgery:  26.4    months    compared    to    na- 
tional average  of  20.3  months. 

Aggravated  assault:  34.8  months  compared 
to  national  average  of  25.0  months. 

Robbery:  50.8    months    compared    to    na 
tlonal  average  of  42.4  months. 


Manslaughter:  63.7  months  compared  to 
national  average  of  37.4  months. 

Murder:  167.7  months  compared  to  na- 
tional average  of  121.4  months. 

All  offenses :  40.4  months  compared  to  na- 
tional average  of  28.4  months. 

As  one  who  has  worked  for  years  In  survey- 
ing of  law-enforcement  practices  in  the 
United  States.  I  warn  the  citizens  of  this 
community  that  the  police  department  here 
and  in  other  cities  must  always  be  subjected 
to  constant  vigilance.  We  have  learned  the 
hard  way  over  and  over  again  in  the  history 
of  this  country  and  the  world  that  unchecked 
practices  exercised  by  a  police  department 
result  in  the  loss  of  personal,  individual 
freedom. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  shall  continue  to  support  legis- 
lation strengthening  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  other  such  agencies  con- 
sistent with  what  I  consider  sound  public 
policy. 

I  believe  that  everyone  here  this  afternoon 
knows  that  the  security  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  their  protection,  their 
right  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  safety,  that  an  adequate  police 
department  can  guarantee  to  them  Is  must 
legUlatlon  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  an  Increase  In  police  per- 
sonnel to  whatever  number  can  be  Justified. 
According  to  reports  that  I  have  seen,  first 
time  offenses  known  to  police  in  this  country 
passed  the  2  million  mark.  I  am  further 
informed  that  the  crime  rate  nationally  Is 
9  percent  higher  this  year  than  in  1962. 
According  to  newspaper  accounts,  crime  is 
also  on  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  and 
some  other  European  countries. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must  maintain  a  very 
strong  and  adequate  police  department  in 
this  city  and  at  the  same  time  do  more  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

What  is  the  common  denominator  of  those 
unfortunate  citizens  who  appear  before  our 
courts  and  populate  our  Jail  and  prisons?  I 
believe  that  common  denominator  would  be 
deprivation — financial,  recreation,  motiva- 
tion, education,  mentality,  decent  housing. 
Job  opportunities,  and  decent  family  life. 
Unless  this  community  is  willing  and  able 
to  reduce  and  curtail  this  deprivation,  I  pre- 
dict that  crime  will  continue  to  Increase  here. 
Hearings  which  I  held  on  amendments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law 
reveal  that  an  estimated  39.000  families  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  22  »4  percent,  of 
the  families  living  In  the  District  are  receiv- 
ing wages  less  than  $3,600  per  year.  The 
testimony  also  revealed  that  nearly  one-flfth, 
or  17.3  percent,  of  the  families  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  earn  incomes  that  are  less  than 
•3.000  annually.  This  U  a  shocking  revela- 
tion. The  hearings  which  I  recently  held  on 
minimum  wage  and  hours  conditions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  pointed  up  the  urgent 
need  for  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
insure  that  a  wage  of  health  and  decency  is 
paid  employees. 

Though  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  unemployment  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  past  year,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  We  must  teach  our 
young  men  and  women  skills  in  our  schools 
so  that  they  can  find  work.  This  cannot  be 
done  unless  Congress  provides  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system  the  money  It 
needs  to  construct  adequate  facilities  and 
hire  the  necessary  personnel  to  staff  the 
schools.  It  doesn't  do  much  good  If  we  ap- 
peal to  school  dropouts  and  potential  school 
dropouts  to  continue  or  return  to  school  if 
we  do  not  have  the  facilities  available  for 
them. 

In  my  Judgment,  recreational  facilities  and 
parks  are  becoming  increasingly  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  Yet  we 
still  have  officials  In  the  District  government 
advocating  using  recreational  areas  and  park 


areas  for  the  construction  of  highways  and 
freeways.  I  have  always  taken  the  position 
that  we  should  be  constantly  enlarging  our 
park  and  recreational  facilities  rather  than 
decrease  their  size.  This  city  must  provide 
its  citizens  with  more  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  baseball  fields,  tennis  courts,  and  other 
facilities. 

This  city  must  provide  Juveniles  who  need 
psychiatric  help   that  service. 

The  public  school  system  must  be  able 
to  detect  potential  troublemakers  early  and 
have  the  staff  to  counsel  these  troubled 
students  before  serious  behavioral  problems 
develop.  Much,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  In  this  area. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  we  In  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU 
must  come  to  grips  with  promptly  if  we 
are  to  avert  a  continued  Increase  in  the 
crime  rate.  What  we  must  do  Is  dedicate 
ovirselves  to  the  proposition  that  we  will  do 
all  that  we  can  to  see  that  as  many  people 
as  possible  will  be  kept  from  entering  a  life 
of  crime.  I  know  that  If  we  will  accept  that 
challenge,  the  price  we  pay  will  be  much  less 
than  the  price  we  will  pay  If  we  continue 
the  course  of  action  we  are  now  following. 
The  price  is  high.  I  submit,  but  our  com- 
munity and  Nation  will  be  rewarded  In  the 
end. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
so-called  omnibus  crime  bill  comes  to 
the  Senate.  I  intend  to  discuss  it  at 
length  and  in  depth.  I  devoted  well  over 
20  years  of  my  life  to  work  in  the  field 
of  research  in  connection  with  criminal 
law  enforcement  in  this  country,  and  I 
taught  the  subject  for  some  15  years.  I 
was  also  editor  in  chief,  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  of 
five  volumes  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country, 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  the  precious  civil 
rights  of  the  colored  people — as  well  as 
those  of  the  white  people — of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  jeopardized  under 
a  police  chief  who  is  seeking,  through 
this  omnibus  bill,  to  garner  for  himself 
the  kind  of  power  that  no  police  de- 
partment should  ever  be  given. 

There  are  two  articles  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  today,  which  is  a 
good  example  of  what  I  am  discussing. 
They  are  included  under  the  headline. 
"Britons  Act  on  Police  Brutality;  New 
York  Curbs  'Third  Degree'." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BarroNs  Act  on  Polici  BBUTALrrY;  New  Tobk 

Curbs  Third  Decree — Sheffieu)  Suspends 

Two 

(By  James  Feron) 

London.  November  6. — Sheffield's  two  top 
police  officers  were  suspended  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Government  inquiry  into  brutality 
In  the  force  they  headed. 

The  report  Indicated  that  they  had  con- 
doned the  beating  of  prisoners  by  detectives 
armed  with  truncheons  and  a  rhino  tail 
whip.  Two  detectives  were  dismissed  for  the 
beatings  earlier. 

Issued  as  a  Government  white  paper,  the 
report  is  expected  to  have  wide  repercussions. 
It  follows  other  reports  of  police  brutality. 

It  Is  likely  to  prompt  a  critical  look  at 
crime  prevention  and  detection  methods  In 
Britain  and,  according  to  one  report,  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  Parliament  to  increase  the 
Home  Secretary's  control  over  the  nation's 
diversified  police  forces. 

Disciplinary  control  over  local  police  forces 
now  rest*  in  watch  committees  made  up  of 
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elected  public  officials.  The  Sheffield  Watch 
Conunlttee  suspended  the  police  officials  a 
few  hours  after  the  Hotne  Secretary,  Henry 
Brooke,  asked  it  to  report  on  "what  action  It 
proposed  to  take"  on  the  report. 

The  report  was  issued  by  a  trlbiuial  of  In- 
quiry composed  of  Graham  Swanwlck  a 
lawyer  and  Comdr.  William  Willis,  a  police 
Inspector. 

Their  task  was  to  hear  appeals  against  the 
dismissal  of  two  former  Sheffield  detectives, 
Derek  Streets  and  Derek  Mlllicheap.  who 
were  foiind  guilty  last  May  of  having  inflicted 
"grievous  bodily  harm  on  prisoners."  The 
men  were  also  fined. 

The  tribunal  agreed  that  the  detectives  had 
beaten  the  prisoner!  and  added  that  they 
would  not  have  done  so  "without  either  the 
prior  authority  or  the  presence  and  consent 
of  their  superior  officers." 

The  investigators  criticized  the  chief 
constable.  Eric  Staines,  one  of  the  men 
suspended  today,  for  having  lied  In  an  "ivory 
tower,  barely  able  to  accept  that  men  under 
his  command  could  be  guilty  of  truly  In- 
famous conduct." 

The  other  man  suspended  was  Detective 
Chief  Superintendent  George  Carnlll,  head 
of  Sheffield's  criminal  investigation  depart- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  force  were  accused  by  the 
tribunal  of  giving  prisoners  regular  beatings. 
The  rhino  whip,  which  was  later  bxirned 
when  the  detectives'  actions  became  public 
knowledge,  was  described  as  8  Inches  long 
and  made  of  guUlke  material  the  thickness 
of  a  finger,  with  a  loop  at  one  end. 

CiTT  USIKG  PSTCHOLOCT 

(By  Jack  Roth) 

The  chief  attorney  for  the  criminal  divi- 
sion of  the  legal  aid  society  reported  yester- 
day that  it  had  been  3  years  since  he  had 
complained  to  the  district  attorney  about 
police  tirutallty  In  New  York  County. 

The  lawyer.  Anthony  F.  Marra.  attributed 
this  to  the  "administration  of  the  (tollce 
department.  Its  higher  morality  and  tone  of 
leadership,"  and  also  to  the  fact  that  "the 
patrolmen  and  detectives  of  today  are  more 
Intelligent  and  of  a  higher  caliber  than  those 
of  years  ago." 

"They  use  more  psychology  in  questioning 
today  and  get  as  many  admissions  of  guilt 
from  criminals  as  throiigh  brutality,"  Mr. 
Marra  said.  "The  days  of  the  so-called  third 
degree,  where  a  man  was  beaten  severely, 
appear  to  be  gone — and  It  Is  a  wonderful 
thing." 

Police  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy 
said  that  the  beating  of  a  confession  out  of 
a  prisoner  was  as  "passe  as  the  nickel  sub- 
way ride." 

"For  the  last  decade  candidates  for  a  de- 
tective's poet  undiergo  an  Intensive  6-week 
course  that  stresses  the  Interrogation  of 
prisoners,"  he  said.  "Most  detectives,  and 
especially  the  detective  commanders,  have 
a  built-in  psychology  based  on  instinct  and 
experience  In  which  a  man's  weak  points  are 
e^Iolted.  They  can  get  prisoners  to  talk 
as  a  result  of  this. 

"There  have  been  tremendous  improve- 
ments In  the  method  of  Interrogation  In  the 
modern  police  department,  and  the  police 
are  certainly  much  better  educated  than 
they  were  years  ago." 

A  lawyer  Interviewed  yesterday,  who  re- 
signed from  the  police  force  14  years  ago  but 
who  still  retains  friends  on  the  force  and  has 
criminals  for  clients,  agreed  with  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  and  Mr.  Marra. 

BaUTAUTT   RECALI.KD 

"When  I  was  on  the  Job."  he  said,  "brass 
knuckles  covered  with  leather  stripe  were 
used  more  than  once  as  well  as  blackjacks 
In  newspapers. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  1  even  knocked 
two  women  cold  in  my  day  and  then  told  my 
commanding  officer  they  had  fainted.    Both 


women  scratched  me,  and  I  never  hesitated 
to  hit  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man  U  I  was 
annoyed. 

"I  recall  one  prisoner  we  arrested  boldln« 
up  a  bar.  We  didn't  bother  questioning  him 
much.  There  were  seven  of  \is  In  the  squad 
room,  and  we  took  turns  cracking  him.  They 
dont  do  that  today." 

PEAR-rACTOa   EMPLOYED 

Other  detectives  interviewed  explained 
that  one  carryover  of  the  past  was  still  used 
today,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent.  It  is 
called  "good  guy — bad  guy." 

Under  this  system  a  tough  detective  be- 
gins questioning  an  uncooperative  prisoner. 
Should  the  prisoner  continue  to  be  xincoop- 
eratlve  after  a  number  of  threats,  he  is  either 
tied  to  a  pipe  with  a  light  shining  In  his 
face  or  strapped  to  a  chair. 

The  threats  may  include  Immediate  elec- 
trocution (one  detective  put  small  light 
bulbs  in  a  prisoner's  ears)  and  the  tossing 
of  his  body  out  a  wIikIow. 

As  the  tough,  or  bad  guy,  appears  about 
to  strike  the  prisoner,  the  good  guy  comes 
into  the  picture.  He  demonstrates  with  the 
bad  guy  and  says  he  will  take  over  the  case. 

He  offers  the  prisoner  a  shot  of  whisky, 
cigarettes,  food,  and  proceeds  to  cxirse  out 
the  bad  guy.  Quite  often  he  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  the  prisoner  and  gets  the  whole 
store  of  the  crime  on  a  friendly  basis. 

VARIATION    Olf    A   TRESIS 

The  variation  on  this  Is  that  the  good 
guy  starts  the  questioning  first  while  the 
bad  guy  sits  quietly  staring  at  the  prisoner 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  If  the  pris- 
oner refuses  to  cooperate  with  the  good  guy. 
he  points  to  the  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  and  warns: 

"If  I  turn  you  over  to  that  guy.  he'll  kill 
you.  He's  Just  waiting  to  prove  to  me  that 
the  only  way  to  get  a  man  to  talk  Is  to 
half  beat  him  to  death." 

By  this  time  so  much  fear  has  been  in- 
stilled In  the  prisoner  that  he  Is  on  many 
occasions  extremely  anxious  to  tell  the  police 
detective  everything  he  knows. 

In  other  cases,  prisoners  are  tricked  by 
being  told  that  the  victim  he  shot  is  still 
alive  and  he  Is  lucky.  The  prisoner  Is  de- 
lighted that  he  faces  a  felonloiis  assault 
charge  rather  than  a  murder  covmt.  and  he 
cooperates. 

Other  approaches  Include  detectives  tell- 
ing prisoners  that  "it's  only  because  I'm  a 
cop  or  I  might  be  In  your  shoes,"  and  "your 
partner  has  already  confessed  (a  lie)  and 
why  should  you  hold  out." 

Actually,  when  a  felony  suspect  Is  brought 
into  a  precinct  for  questioning,  it  is  his 
right  under  the  law  to  stand  mute,  to  tell 
the  police  nothing. 

A  deputy  police  commissioner  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identlfled  had  this  to  say  yester- 
day: 

"There  is  no  requirement  in  law  that  we 
tell  a  prisoner  what  his  rights  are,  and  we 
don't. 

"If  we  did,  we  would  be  throwing  an  im- 
pediment into  law  enforcement  that  might 
well  become  Insurmountable.  If  we  did  this, 
no  one  would  tell  us  anything." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Poet  entitled  "Policeman  Suspended  To 
Pace  Probe  of  Slapping  Handcuffed 
Youth  in  Car." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PoucxMAK    Sttspkndcd    To    Pacx    Probe    or 

Blappino  HAirDcurrxo  Yooth  in  Cab 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

A  Fairfax  County  PoUce  sergeant  accused 
of  repeatedly  slapping  a  17-year-oM  youth 


Bitting  handcuffed  In  a  poUce  cruiser 
suspended  yesterday  poiw^ing  outoooM  of  a 
police  InvestigaUon. 

County  Police  Chief  William  L.  Durrer 
Identlfled  the  officer  as  Sgt.  Julhis  Q.  Hc^lo- 
well,  80,  a  veteran  ot  19  years  In  the  patrol 
division. 

Meanwhile,  the  youth,  who  was  arrested 
by  Hollo<weU  Monday  afternoon  in  CentrevUle 
on  three  traffic  charges,  was  sentenced  to  10 
days  In  Jail  and  was  fined  $210.  of  which  all 
but  $25  was  suspended. 

Durrer  declined  to  comment  on  witnesses' 
allegaUons  of  p<dlce  brutality  but  said: 

"When  we  have  grounds  to  suspect  an  of- 
ficer has  done  something  wrong,  then  we  aros- 
pend  him  from  duty  imtU  an  investigation  is 
completed.  And  we  have  grounds  here  from 
the  statements  of  the  witnesses." 

Durrer  said  he  thought  his  InvestigaUon 
would  be  concluded  today.  At  least  three 
other  witnesses,  Including  two  policemen, 
remain  to  be  questioned,  he  said. 

The  Incident  allegedly  occurred  in  the 
presence  at  about  a  doaen  policemen  and 
citizens  on  a  vacant  lot  behind  a  gas  station 
on  Route  2d-211. 

One  witness,  Thomas  E.  Hatcher  of  Centre- 
vUle, told  reporters  Hollowell  came  up  to  the 
cruiser,  opened  the  back  door  and  started 
slapping  the  youth  whose  hands  were  man- 
acled behind  him.  His  account  In  general 
detail  was  supported  by  John  M.  Ramey,  local 
Jiistice  of  the  peace,  and  another  person. 

Hatcher  also  quoted  another  officer  as 
saying,  "Sometimes  this  does  more  good  than 
anything  else." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
have  not  learned  by  now,  we  had  better 
learn  that  unless  we  keep  police  depart- 
ments from  unbridled  use  of  police  au- 
thority, our  freedoms  will  be  endangered. 

I  wish  to  continue  to  provide  our 
police  department  whatever  assistance 
it  needs  to  enforce  the  law  within  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  but  I  do  not  Intend 
to  vote  for  procedures  that  will  give  to 
the  police  department  authority  that  will 
permit  it  to  practice  third  degree  meth- 
ods upon  the  underprivileged — or  the 
privileged — of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  THE  BERLIN 
AUTOBAHN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can troop  convoys  in  Germany  have  in 
the  last  month  been  delayed  twice  by 
the  Russians  while  en  route  on  the  auto- 
bahn to  West  Germany.  On  October  12, 
our  men  were  detained  for  15  hours  at 
one  point,  followed  by  a  second  holdup 
of  33  hours.  Just  yesterday,  the  second 
of  our  c<mvoys  was  only  permitted  to 
move  on  after  having  been  stopped  for 
41  hours. 

These  indignities.  Mr.  President,  are  a 
gross  violation  of  the  four-power  agree- 
ment which  allows  us  free  access  to  Ber- 
lin, and  the  violations  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  continue  and  will 
become  progressively  worse  unless  we 
take  positive  steps  now  to  end  this  Rus- 
sian harassment.  There  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  our  adversaries.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  are  still  trying  to 
whittle  away  at  the  salami,  a  slice  at  a 
time.  If  we  sulmiit  here,  they  will  <mly 
ask  for  more. 

Exactly  what  started  the  Russiaas  off 
on  this  new  course  of  action  is  not  easily 
determined.    Some  say  Ifr.  Khrushchev 
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wanta  a  prestige-building  prelude  to  the 
Red  revolution  anniversary  celebration, 
and  others  say  it  Is  to  cure  psychological 
malaise  in  E^ast  Germany.  Other  reasons 
Khrushchev  might  have  include  testing 
our  determination,  attempting  to  force 
us  into  negotiations  on  Berlin,  proving  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  that  he  is  not 
soft  on  capitalism,  or  to  take  some 
of  the  wind  out  of  our  sails  which  was 
generated  through  Operation  Big  Lift. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
search  our  souls  to  find  the  answer,  how- 
ever. Whatever  the  reason  for  the  mo- 
ment might  have  been,  the  grand  design 
of  the  Communist  world  conquest  re- 
mains the  same  and  we  must  never  for- 
get It.  His  statements  to  American 
businessmen  in  Moscow  yesterday  make 
this  absolutely  clear. 

Rather  than  fret  over  why  they  did 
it,  I  think  we  should  be  more  concerned 
at  this  point  with  maintaining  our  rights 
of  access  and,  in  the  process,  dispelling 
any  notion  on  Russia's  part  that  we  will 
acquiesce  to  undignified  and  illegal  pro- 
cedures they  may  order  on  the  autobahn. 
The  thought  of  a  handful  of  smirk- 
ing Russian  officers  requiring  our  men  to 
dismount  from  their  vehicles,  line  up  and 
be  counted  like  so  many  ducks  is  dis- 
gusting and  appalling.  This  has  not  yet 
happened,  but  the  delay  alone  is  enough 
to  incense  even  the  most  timorous  of 
our  friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  challenge  is 
clear.  There  is  no  indication  that  there 
will  be  no  more  unnecessary  delays  on 
the  autobahn  and,  In  fact.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  indicated  that  more  Berlin 
holdups  are  likely.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  rights  of  free  access  to  Berlin  are 
unmistakable  and  we  have  the  might 
of  our  country  and  of  other  NATO  coun- 
tries to  guarantee  those  rights. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  I  would  sug- 
gest: 

First.  That  the  President  Inform  Mr. 
Khrushchev  by  direct  communication 
that  we  Intend  to  maintain  our  rights 
to  free  access  to  Berlin  and  will  not  sub- 
mit to  further  delays. 

Second.  That  NATO  military  author- 
ities, from  now  on.  provide  each  allied 
convoy  to  and  from  Berlin  with  air  and 
groimd  cover  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
discourage  any  Russian  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  oxir  access  rights. 

I  am  as  eager  as  anyone  to  reduce 
tensions  and  I  join  with  people  every- 
where who  cherish  the  dream  of  a  peace- 
ful world  free  of  strife  and  friction. 
Likewise,  I  will  heartily  endorse  any 
honest  effort  the  Russians  make  in  this 
direction. 

But  until  those  happy  days  arrive,  we 
must  be  resigned  to  meet  the  challenge 
whenever  our  rights  are  threatened,  not 
only  in  Berlin,  but  throughout  the  world. 


DENNIS  BINNINO.  OP  UNIVERSITY 
OP  IOWA.  EXPLAINS  GREAT  NEED 
FOR  QI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
many  newspapers  and  magazine  articles 
have  been  written  concerning  the  cold 
war  GI  bUl.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
studies  recently  appeared  in  the  Daily 
lowan— October  23  through  October  29, 


1963 — of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  In 
a  series  of  five  iUummatlng  articles  writ- 
ten by  Dennis  Binning,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Dally  lowan.  and  also  managing 
editor  of  the  Iowa  Alumni  Review. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  a  concise 
and  clear  explanation  of  S.  5,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  and  the  arguments  of  those 
in  favor  as  well  as  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  S.  5.  should  read  these  articles. 
They  are  an  analysis  on  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  Binning  has  done  a  fine  and  de- 
tailed research  job  in  preparing  the  series 
of  articles.  This  is  the  finest  writing  on 
the  GI  bill  that  I  have  seen  in  any  paper 
or  magazine.  Small  wonder  that  Mr. 
Bijining  is  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Iowa  Alumni  Review. 

He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  in  research  and  ascertaining  the 
facts. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifth  and  final  article  in  the  series: 

The  provisions  of  Senate  bill  6  are  far  more 
restrictive  than  previous  OI  bill  provisions, 
yet  they  are  ample  enough  to  provide  a  valu- 
able Impetus  to  some  5  mllUon  cold  war  vet- 
erans to  either  continue  their  education  or 
to  purchase  homes  or  farms. 

Certainly  the  cold  war  veteran  needs  an 
assistance  program  as  much  as  this  Nation 
sorely  needed  him  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Un- 
employment figures  for  the  cold  war  veter- 
ans group  Is  Just  about  the  highest  In  the 
Nation.  As  this  Nation's  global  military  com- 
mitments grow,  the  protracted  and  uncertain 
nature  of  the  cold  war  makes  It  a  certainty 
that  "hot"  conflagrations  wUl  also  Increase. 

Is  there  not  a  reciprocal  responsibility 
needed  between  Qovermnent  and  serviceman? 
Is  It  a  one-way  street  for  the  servicemen 
only?  This  Nation  never  thought  of  It  as  a 
one-way  street  before. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Binning.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  him  for  doing  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  writing  I  have  seen  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Den- 
nis Binning's  articles  on  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Iowa  City   (Iowa)    Dally   lowan, 
Oct.  23, 1963) 
Monet,  Muskets.  Education 
(By  Dennis  Binning) 
"I   hope  we   wUl   not   need   new  muskets, 
but  we  should,  as  a  national  defense,  keep 
abreast  of  possible   change,  and   those  who 
have  borne  arms  should,  when  they  return 
to  bomellfe,  be  encouraged  to  study,  to  pre- 
pare for  life  In  the  new  world  •   •   •  to  which 
they    have  been  returned." — Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

America's  $48  billion  defense  budget  is 
buying  a  great  many  new  muskets — atomic 
submarines,  ICBM  missiles  with  multlmega- 
ton  payloads,  a  mach  2  Air  Force  and  an 
Army  capable  of  deploying  in  i}entomic  or 
guerrilla  patterns — but  this  country,  since 
January  31.  1956.  has  not  actively  encouraged 
the  soldier  "to  prepare  for  life  in  the  New 
World"  upon  his  return  to  civilian  role. 

By  Presidential  proclamation.  January  31, 
1965,  was  set  as  the  termination  date  of  the 
Korean  bill.  This  bill  provided  wide  Ql-scale 
readjustment  benefits  to  servicemen  on  active 
duty  during  the  Korean  emergency  and  was 
patterned  after  the  rather  revolutionary 
World  War  n  OI  bUl. 

Since  the  termination  date  of  the  Korean 
OI  bill,  however,  over  2.6  million  men  have 


been  discharged  from  active  military  duty 
who  qualify  for  no  readjustment  benefits. 
These  men  are  the  cold  war  veterans;  their 
ranks  increase  by  about  600.000  men  each 
year.  According  to  Veterans'  Administration 
estimates,  we  can  expect  about  6  mUlion 
cold  war  veterans  by  1973. 

These  men  for  all  practical  purposes  are 
a  forgotten  generation.  And  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  true,  that  their  service  to  their 
country  approaches  the  point  of  being  a 
penalty  Instead  of  a  proud  privUege. 

They  have  lost  competitive  standing  with 
their  peer  groups  because  of  their  2  to  4 
years  of  active  military  service.  The  in- 
equity here  is  that  only  45  percent  of  the 
draft-eligible  men  (ages  18  to  26)  currently 
see  active  duty.  The  remaining  56  percent 
are  allowed  to  continue  their  education  or 
receive  uninterrupted  experience  on  the  Job. 
For  the  most  part  those  who  see  active 
duty  are  unable  to  rise  to  the  positions  of 
leadership  that  their  physical  and  mental 
abilities  would  otherwise  allow  them.  A 
top  heavy  and  archaic  seniority  rank  sys- 
tem prevalent  in  our  Armed  Forces  keeps 
most  noncommissioned  officers'  ranks  from 
first  term  enlistees  or  draftees. 

Only  40  to  50  percent  of  the  career  fields 
(Jobs)  in  the  mUltary  give  training  appli- 
cable to  a  counterpart  civilian  Job.  Upon 
discharge  the  majority  of  veterans  are  111 
equipped  to  compete  in  the  civilian  labor 
market.  In  an  age  when  automation  is  caus- 
ing the  unemployment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, this  is  indeed  a  serious  handicap. 
Labor  Department  statistics  show  that  an 
expected  weekly  average  of  49,000  peacetime 
(cold  war)  veterans  will  file  unemployment 
claims.  The  Kennedy  administration  earlier 
this  year  requested  $81.2  million  for  unem- 
ployment payments  to  cold  war  veterans  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  In  1962  a  total  of  $94.2 
million  was  expended  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  discharge,  the  cold  war  veteran 
still  has  a  2-  to  4-year  Reserve  obligation 
and  is  subject  to  recall  to  active  duty  by 
order  of  the  President.  The  crises  in  Berlin 
and  Vietnam  made  it  necessary  to  recall  al- 
most 250,000  reservists  within  the  past  2 
years. 

Galling  to  a  cold  war  veteran  is  that  too 
often  he  is  not  considered  a  "veteran." 
Many  States  do  not  list  them  as  veterans  on 
their  employment  office  lists  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  organization  does  not  consider 
them  veterans  for  purposes  of  membership. 
The  plight  of  the  cold  war  veteran  is  not 
a  widely  told  story.  It  Is  a  story  widely 
shared,  however,  by  the  cold  war  veterans 
and  their  famUies. 

The  cold  war  veteran  has  an  able  cham- 
pion in  Congress,  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BORouoH.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  since  the 
86th  Congress,  been  waging  a  persistent 
battle  to  provide  readjustment  assistance 
along  the  lines  of  the  Korean  OI  biU  to  cold 
war  veterans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  Senator  Yarborough 
has  become  an  authority  on  the  problems  of 
the  cold  war  veteran  group. 

This  year  Senator  Yarborough  Introduced  " 
S.  5,  a  Senate  bill  which  would  provide  edu- 
cation and  loan  readjustment  assistance  to 
veterans  who  will  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
between  January  31.  1955  (termlnaUon  of 
the  Korean  OI  bUl) .  and  July  1,  1967  (termi- 
nation date  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act) .  S.  5  has  the  short  title 
of  "The  Cold  War  GI  BIU." 

(In  1959.  Senator  Yarborough  Introduced 
a  similar  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  57  to 
31.  The  House,  however,  was  unable  to  act 
on  that  bUl  before  adjournment.  Another 
cold  war  GI  bill  was  successfully  reported 
out  of  committee  during  the  87th  Congress 
(1960)  but  was  not  called  for  fioor  action.) 
Senator  Yarborough  introduced  the  cold 
war  OI  bill  to  the  Senate  early  this  year — 
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on  January  14,  10«3 — to  take  full  advantage 
of  time  In  the  drawn-out  process  of  making 
a  bill  Into  law. 

Hearings  were  held  on  8.  6  during  April 
and  May  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  It  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
on  July  2  and  has  been  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar since  that  time. 

S.  6  has  not  yet  been  called  up  for  floor 
action,  but  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Daily 
lowan.  Senator  Yarborough  said,  "I  shall 
continue  to  press  the  Policy  Committee  to 
schedule  S.  6  for  consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  time."  Currently  39  Senators  are 
eosponaorlng  the  cold  war  OI  bill. 

In  introducing  the  cold  war  OI  bUl  to  the 
Senate,  Senat<»-  Yarboroxtoh  s\iccinctly 
suted  the  case  for  the  biU's  enactment:  "I 
for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the  day  has  yet 
arrived  when  citisens  who  make  up  our 
Armed  Forces  must  suffer  for  their  loyalty 
and  wUllngness  to  serve.  We  must  begin 
•  program  that  tells  America  that  the  draft 
law  does  not  cause  certain  of  our  sons  to  lose 
a  or  more  years  from  their  competitive 
civilian  Uves.  but  Instead,  provides  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  honorable  and 
patriotic  service — service  that  will  be  suit- 
ably recognized  and  not  be  a  lifetime  bur- 
den." 

(From  the  Iowa  CJity  (Iowa)  Dally  lowan 
Oct.  24.  196S] 

Cxmrnn  Lbomlattvi  ImnxsT  ik  OI  Bill 
(By  Dennis  Binning) 

Congressional  Representatives,  since  the 
Mth  Congress,  have  sought  to  extend  the  his- 
tory of  veterans'  readjustment  assistance  leg- 
iBlatlon.  Currently  there  is  a  bUl  in  the 
Senate  (S.  6,  the  coJd  war  OI  bill)  aiwl  there 
are  two  slmUar  bills  in  the  House  that  show 
that  effOTts  to  reestablish  such  legislation  is 
being  Intensified. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  America's  sover- 
eignty, this  country  has  provided  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  lu  mUitary  veterans  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life. 

In  George  Washington's  day,  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  veterans  were  given  land  grants 
in  the  area  west  of  the  AUegheny  Moun- 
tains. After  the  ClvU  War.  Union  veterans 
were  given  certificates  to  160  acres  of  their 
choice  on  federally  owned  land. 

The  "Rough  Riders"  and  ttieir  Spanish- 
American  War  contemporaries  were  provided 
with  mustering-out  pay  for  their  military 
services.  World  War  I  veterans  were  pro- 
vided expanded  hoepital  care,  scholarships 
for  dependent  children.  Insurance,  and  other 
considerations. 

The  most  revolutionary  veterans'  read- 
justment assistance  legislation,  however,  was 
passed  during  the  waning  days  of  World 
War  n.  Under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1M4  (Public  Law  346,  78th  Cong.)  was  passed. 
This  act,  conxmonly  referred  to  as  the  World 
War  n  OI  bill,  did  more  to  upgrade  the  aver- 
age level  of  education  in  this  country  and  to 
stabilize  our  postwar  economy  than  any 
other  single  legislation. 

The  history  of  veterans'  readjustment  as- 
sistance ends  with  the  Korean  "police  ac- 
tion" veterans.  The  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  66,  82d 
Cong.)  built  upon  the  World  War  n  GI  bill 
experiment  and  provided  an  even  wider  as- 
sortment of  beneflU  to  the  returning  service- 
men. Military  men  who  had  seen  active  duty 
since  the  termination  date  of  the  Korean 
OI  bill  on  January  81,  1»56.  rwjelve  no  bene- 
fiU  or  assistance  for  their  service. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  benefits  accrued 
by  thU  NaUon  tlirough  such  leglslaUon  in 
the  past  to  see  that  its  conUnuaUon  into 
the  present  cold  war  era  Is  not  only  advis- 
able, but  imperative. 

The  land-grant  benefits  of  the  early  days 
made  possible  a  fast  e:q;>an8ion  of  thU  Na- 
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tlon  Into  the  western  territories.  Without 
the  land-grant  catalyst,  settlement  of  these 
lands  might  have  been  delayed  a  decade,  per- 
haps more. 

But  the  real  benefits  to  this  Nation,  the 
benefits  that  are  vitally  important  to  us  to- 
day in  the  cold  war  era,  were  accrued  through 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  OI  bills. 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Republican,  of 
Hawaii,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  pointed  out  that 
"under  the  GI  bills  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war,  nearly  10  million  veterans  re- 
ceived educational  training,  adding  greatly 
to  our  Nation's  welfare  and  productivity  by 
giving  us  180,000  doctors,  nurses,  and  medi- 
cal personnel;  113,000  physicists  and  research 
eclentlsts;  450,000  engineers;  and  230,000 
schoolteachers." 

In  addition,  a  parade  of  witnesses  told 
much  more  to  the  subcommittee  about  the 
widespread  effects  of  the  OI  bUls.  Ptor  in- 
stance, over  1  million  men  received  on-farm 
training,  about  6  miUlon  veterans  purchased 
homes  under  the  loan  provisions  of  the  bills 
(it  has  been  said  that  one  out  of  every  five 
homes  built  since  World  War  n  was  Ol-bUl 
financed) ,  a  total  of  $54.6  billion  was  loaned 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
bills'  provisions. 

Under  the  World  War  n  bill  alone  more 
than  700,000  valuable  technicians  were 
trained.  In  an  age  when  about  11  techni- 
cians are  needed  to  support  1  scientist 
or  engineer,  we  can  see  the  applicability  of 
such  legislation  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
technological  warfare  age.  It  might  be  noted 
that  we  are  ciurently  producing  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  technicians  needed  in  this 
country. 

Benefits  are  still  being  received  by  this 
Nation,  as  many  Korean  war  veterans  are 
stiU  using  their  readjustment  assistance. 

Veterans'  readjustment  assistance  has  nev- 
er been  thought  of  as  being  a  reward  few 
combat  duty,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing lost  opportunities  to  the  ret\imlng 
servicemen  and,  more  importantly,  as  a  direct 
agent  for  strengthening  this  Nation's  edu- 
cation, economic,  and  defense  posture. 

A  cold  war  OI  bill,  if  passed,  can  continue 
this  history  of  strengthening  the  United 
States  Into  the  tense  and  volatile  period  of 
the  1960's.  If  s.  6— the  cold  war  OI  blU— 
is  passed,  it  is  expected  that  as  many  as 
3  million  veterans  would  be  trained  tmder 
its  provisions  through  1978.  Many  of  those 
3  million  veterans  wiU  come  from  homes 
where  it  is  economically  impossible  to  send 
the  children  to  college. 


[From  the  Iowa  City   (Iowa)    DaUy  lowan 
Oct.  26. 1963] 

The  Cold  War  OI  BiU/— B>ucational  Assibt- 

ANCK  POK  PxAcrmcs  OI's? 

(By  Dennis  Binning) 

The  cold  war  OI  bill  (Senate  blU  6)  Is  now 
marking  time  In  the  Senate,  waiting  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  for  floor  debate  and 
acUon.  This  bUl  U  designed  to  provide  two 
major  types  of  readjustment  assistance  to 
cold  war  veterans— education  and  vocational 
training  assistance;  and  guarantee  and  di- 
rect loan  assUtance  for  the  purchase  of 
homes  and  farms. 

Approximately  6  milUon  cold  war  veterans 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  tills 
legislation.  KUglbiUtiy  criteria  are  that  the 
serviceman  must  have  seen  active  mlUtary 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  180  days  be- 
tween the  dates  of  January  81.  1965,  and  July 
1,  1963,  and  have  In  his  possession  a  discharge 
other  than  dishonorable. 

Under  the  two  previous  OI  bUls.  eligibility 
for  beneflts  was  based  upon  a  60-day  active- 
duty  requirement. 

The  cold  war  OI  blU  would  allow  1 V4  days 
of  education  assistance  to  veterans  for  each 
day  of  active  military  service  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  36  months  of  benefits  allowable. 


This  education  assistance  would  take  the 
form  of  an  outright  monthly  payment  to  the 
serviceman.  For  a  veteran  undertaking  full- 
time  study,  this  payment  would  amount  to 
$110  a  month  if  he  had  no  dependents,  $135 
a  month  if  he  had  one  dependent  and  $160 
a  month  if  he  had  more  than  one  dependent. 
These  figures  are  the  same  as  those  provided 
under  the  Korean  OI  bUl,  although  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  over  26 
percent  since  1952. 

The  student  veteran  would  be  required  to 
use  these  funds  to  pay  for  aU  expenses  of 
his  education — subsistence,  books,  and  tui- 
tion— although  he  would  be  permitted  to 
work  if  his  grade  point  average  remained 
above  the  minimum  set  by  the  institution 
at  which  he  is  stud3rlng. 

A  wide  range  of  educational  pursuits  would 
be  allowed  under  the  bill's  provisions:  col- 
lege level  study,  below  college  level  study, 
full-time  cooperative  courses  which  alternate 
school  and  on-the-job  training,  correspKjnd- 
ence  coiu^es,  flight  training,  on-the-job 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  institu- 
tional on-farm  training  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Eligible  veterans  woxild  have  to  start  their 
^education  or  training  within  3  years  after 
discharge  and  would  have  to  complete  that 
training  within  8  years  after  discharge. 

Career  personnel  on  active  duty  whose 
terms  of  service  go  beyond  the  termination 
date  for  training  benefits — June  30,  1977 — 
are  protected  by  being  able  to  begin  eligibil- 
ity upon  retirement. 

Currently  many  thousands  of  career  veter- 
ans are  in  danger  of  not  qualifying  for  read- 
justment assistance  although  many  have 
served  in  both  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  Ttielr  retirement  dates  come  after 
the  termination  date  of  the  provisions  of  all 
previous  OI  bUls. 

Eligibility  for  loans  would  be  the  same  as 
for  educational  assistance.  The  loan  provi- 
sions of  S.  5  are  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
eligible  veterans  to  purchase  homes  and 
farms.  Banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
would  make  the  loans  with  the  Government 
guaranteeing  60  percent  of  a  loan  for  resi- 
dentUl  real  estate,  or  60  percent  for  other 
real  estate  loans. 

The  OovernmenfR  guarantee  could  not 
exceed  $7,600  for  real  estate  home  loans  or 
the  ceUing  of  $4,000  set  on  other  real  estate 
loans. 

The  Interest  rate  on  loans  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  5.5  percent  per  annum  limit  set 
under  previous  OI  bUl  loan  programs.  The 
loans  would  have  final  payoff  dates  of  not 
more  than  30  years,  with  40  years  available 
In  certain  Instances  for  farms. 

No  direct  loan  oould  be  made  after  June 
30.  1977. 

One  unique  provision  of  this  bill  Is  that 
veterans  obtaining  loans  would  have  to  pay 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  loan 
amount  as  a  gxiaranty  fee.  Tills  money 
would  then  be  used  In  the  aoeximulation  of 
a  reserve  fund  siiflldent  to  cover  losses  that 
might  arise  under  the  program. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  previous  OI 
bills,  however,  veterans  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  the  safest  loan  risks  In  the 
Nation.  The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
ports that  of  $64.6  billion  loaned  or  guaran- 
teed, only  $UJ2  million  has  been  lost  (this 
is  two- hundredths  of  1  percent  loss ) .  The 
Government  in  fact  has  made  a  profit  on 
the  loan  program  from  Interest — about  $118 
million  to  date. 

The  average  annual  cost  tea  the  education 
program  through  1978  Is  expected  to  run 
about  $289  million.  In  the  lone  nin  It  Is 
felt  that  the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
entirely  self-Uquldattng.  Again  we  can  look 
for  the  success  of  the  World  War  n  bill  as  an 
Indication  that  this  Is  true. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  World 
War  n  veterans  who  took  advantage  of  the 
World  War  n  GI  biU  are  currentiy  paying 
over  $1  bllllott  a  year  more  in  taxes  by  reason 
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€jt  tbmtt  InoMMd  — mtttg  po«r«r.  The  total 
•15  ttUhtm  ec»l  at  tlM  Wortd  War  n  bUl  Is 
•zpactad  to  b«  paid  oA  wtttals  the  next  6  to  « 
years. 

Ssnstor  Ralts  Yabsosooch.  Democrat,  ot 
TtBxas.  wtw  taitradooed  Senate  htu  6.  said 
"the  bill  la  aot  u  expense  to  the  taxpajring 
pubUe;  It  Is  an  iBTastment  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  on  vhlcli  we  can  guarantee  them  a 
piofktatols  dlTldend.  because  education  la  the 
one  certain  method  of  strengthening  the 
taxpaylng  public." 

The  loan  program  would,  of  coxirse,  be 
completely  self- liquidating,  perhaps  even 
paying  a  profit  In  guaranty  fees  and  Interest. 

What  theee  two  types  of  aaalstance  could 
do  for  ths  edudktlon  of  a  wide  selection  of 
American  youth  and  for  the  economic  devel- 
opmsBt  of  this  Nation  Is  staggering  in  scope. 

Bassd  upon  ths  performance  of  prerlous 
OI  bill  Isglslatlon.  we  have  a  graphic  hnage 
oi  what  asnate  bill  ft  Is  capable  of  doing 
for  ttais  Nation. 

(Prom  ths  Iowa  City   (Iowa)    Dally  lOwan, 

Oct.  28,  IMS) 

(By  Dennis  Binning) 

On  OI  Bill — Opposdic  Sisks  Studxxd 

On  ths  first  day  of  hearings  on  Senate 
bill  6— ths  oold  war  OI  btU— before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  ofll- 
cers  from  six  organizations  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  17.M0.000  went  on  record  favor- 
ing this  legislation. 

Those  organizations  wars:  Katlonal  Stu- 
dent Association;  AFIj-CIO  labor  union;  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  National  Education 
Association;  National  Farmers  Union,  and 
ths  American  Vocational  Association. 

UJ3^  Ssnatora.  prominent  educators  and  a 
parade  of  others  representing  the  widest 
posslbls  cross-section  of  public  opinion  went 
on  reoord  favoring  Senate  bill  5. 

Opposition  to  ths  bill,  however,  is  cen- 
tered In  three  Oovemment  agencies:  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Department  of  Defense  and 
ths  Vsterans'  Administration.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  the  largest  non -Oovemment 
organization  on  record  opposing  this  legis- 
lation. 

HOT  Ut  PBOOXAIC 

The  Budget  Bureau  opposes  Soiate  bill  5 
bscauae  It  does  not  faU  within  the  Presi- 
dent's eiirrent  or  projected  program. 

PrsBldeiit  Ksnnsdy  Is  hoping  to  aid  educa- 
Uoa  through  a  M-paxt  aid  to  education  bill. 
Onljr  the  first  etf  that  bUl — a  bill  fbr  tl.9  bU- 
lioB  in  gsaats  and  loaas  for  coUe^s  construc- 
tlon-  -bss  saecssaCuUy  passed  ths  House  and 
Senate.  A  contcowsEslftI  Senate  amendaaent 
which  would  allow  a  taspayer's  suit  to  be 
filed  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  any 
graat  or  Ioski  naade  to  a  reltgloia  college  will 
make  &  dz»wn-out  eosipromlsa  measure 
Ukaiy. 

It  la  interesttag  to  note,  however,  that 
whlls  stiU  a  Ssmtor.  Ptsskdent  Kennedy 
voted  In  favor  of  a  cold  war  OI  bill.  In  1960. 
cold  war  OI  bill  legtstatlon  was  mads  a  strong 
pUnk  In  tke  Democratic  platform  during 
th*t  piesldsntlal  etoetloa  year. 

tCAT  i.oez  c 


The  Defense  Department  bases  Its  oppo- 
sition on  one  point — possible  loss  of  career 
personnel.  In  a  letter  of  poUcy  sent  to  Sen- 
ator Lzsna  Rxu..  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Defense  Department 
stated  It  was  opposed  because  "this  type  of 
benefit  tends  to  encourage  members  to  leave 
military  service  immediately  after  accndhg 
the  maximum  entitlement  to  educational 
benefits  •  •  •  This  results  In  a  serious  han- 
dicap to  the  Armed  Ftxres  In  their  efforts  to 
retain  qualMed  personnel  on  a  career  basts."' 

Despite  two  major  pay  Increase  bills  In  the 
past  S  years,  tbs  Armed  Forces  stlU  have  a 
major    protHem    of   retaining   men    In    the 


career  fields  which  require  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  training. 

Army  CoL  Winston  O.  Whall.  speaking  for 
the  Defense  Department,  admitted  that  the 
biggest  factors  determining  reenllstment  on 
an  Individual  basis  were  the  comparative 
wage  scales  between  military  and  indxistry, 
and  the  very  basic  factor  of  whether  the  man 
liked  military  service. 

Tiie  extent  to  which  retention  of  career 
men  will  be  affected  by  such  legislation  as 
Senate  bill  S  has  never  been  adequately 
detennlned. 

MOT    SAMX   COKOmONS 

Far  different  grounds  are  cited  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  adanuint  oppoaltion 
to  the  cold  war  OI  bill. 

A  policy  letter  sent  to  Senator  Rnx  by 
John  8.  Oleason.  Jr.,  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Adnitntstratlon.  said  in  part:  ~We  (feel) 
that  service  under  current  conditions  docs 
not  present,  on  a  widespread  basis,  the  same 
rigors  and  hazards  as  does  wartime  service; 
that  the  specific  period  of  service  is  known 
in  advance  and  generally  Is  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  service  diu-lng  wartime;  and  that 
it  has  a  much  less  disruptive  effect  upon  the 
veteran's  educational  plans  and  his  career 
than  did  extended  wartime  service." 

NATT7XZ    or   COLD    WAa 

The  thing  to  conaider  then  Is  the  nature 
of  ths  cold  war. 

Our  war — ths  war  of  the  generation  now 
sitting  in  the  Nation's  eoUsge  classrooms— 
is  the  cold  war.  It  Is  a  sophisticated  war  of 
psychology,  of  guess  and  outguess.  It  Is  a 
war  of  protracted  guerilla  techniques  operat- 
ing with  brush-fire  ferocity  under  an  omi- 
nous thermonuclear  shield.  It  U  fraught 
with  tension  and  fear.  It  la  a  war  of  well- 
defined  ideological  conflict;  In  scope  It  is  a 
WOTld  War. 

Our  war  has  Its  casualty  list — the  number 
ot  deaths  to  servicemen  during  the  cold  war 
period  have  exceeded  the  total  number  of 
American  losses  produced  by  World  War  I. 
Ths  Defense  Department  reports  80,787  serv- 
icemen have  died  as  a  result  of  accidents, 
violence,  instruments  of  war  and  disease 
frcm  1946  to  F^tu-uary  ot  1063  (not  Including 
Korean  conflict  lossss). 

A  little  research  will  show  that  this  Na- 
tion has  had  a  "hot "  confronatlon  every  year 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  So  long  as  the 
Communist  nations  pursue  a  protracted  w%t 
strategy,  these  confrontations  will  continue. 

Senator  Raltb  Tasbosouoh.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  who  introduced  the  cold  war  OI  bill, 
put  it  this  way:  "Areas  where  this  limbo 
betwcMi  outright  war  and  outright  peace 
exists  will  Increase  as  the  cold  war  struggle 
proceeds  from  oriais  to  crisis. 

"Berlin,  Vietnam,  and  the  Slno-Indlan 
conflict  are  tlnderboxsa  which  contain 
high  potential  for  the  involvement  of  Amer- 
ican manpower  In  a  shooting  war.  When 
todajr^  youth  enter  the  service,  they  have 
no  assurance  that  they  win  spend  their  time 
in  garrison  duty  •  •  •  they  have  consider- 
able assurance  that  a  new  crisis,  a  new  guer- 
rilla war.  anothw  country  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression,  will  bring  them  Into 
the  middle  of  a  hot  war." 

The  minority  report  on  Senate  bill  5  ad- 
vanced an  amendment  that  would  limit 
benefits  only  to  those  veterans  who  served 
In  an  area  of  hostility  as  designated  by 
the  President. 

This  amendment  was  rejected  on  grounds 
that  it  contradicted  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  the  two  previous  GI  bUls.  Never 
had  veterans'  benefits  been  "an  award"  for 
combat.  In  fact,  ellglblty  for  beneflu  con- 
tinued for  almost  3  years  after  ths  Korean 
armistice  of  July  27.  1953.  The  b\Uk  of  serv- 
icemen have  always  served  In  areas  other 
than  actual  combat  cones. 


IProm  the  Iowa  City  (Xoera)   DaUy  lofvan. 
Oct.  at,  1M8} 

OI  Cou)  Was  Bnx— Nxvn  Oinc  Wat  BsFtnis 

(By  Dennis  Binning) 

Iowa  could  expect  $36  milUon  in  education 
assistance  payments  to  some  20.000  of  iU 
cold  war  veterans  during  the  first  8  years  of 
operation  of  the  cold  war  OI  bill — Senate  bill 
6— if  passed  by  Congress  this  sessloci.  accord- 
ing to  projected  figures  nuMle  available  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (VA). 

A  total  of  73.000  cokl  war  veterans  from 
Iowa  are  expected  by  the  VA  through  flacal 
year  1973,  proposed  termination  date  of  eligi- 
bility under  Senate  bill  6).  We  could  caally 
expect  another  10.000  Iowa  odd  war  veterans 
to  use  the  bUl's  education  provisions  In  the 
second  6- year  period,  although  that  figure 
was  not  projected  by  the  VA. 

Over  26.000  lowana  received  educational 
training  assistance  under  the  World  War  n 
and  Korean  war  OI  bills. 

Expected  parUctpatlon  by  Iowa  cold  war' 
veterans  under  ths  loan  provisions  of  the 
cold  war  OI  bin  was  not  projected  by  the  TA, 
but  it  did  report  that  78.741  lowans  received 
loans  under  provtslooe  of  previous  OI  btlls. 
Tlie  total  loaned  amount  went  over  the  hall 
billion  dollar  mark — 666S.890.86S. 

About  6634  million  was  loaned  to  69,501 
Iowa  veterans  for  building,  buying  or  re- 
modeling homes.  Almoet  $20  mtUlon  In  farm 
loans  went  to  6.S77  lowans  and  another  3.668 
lowans  received  over  612  mlUlon  In  buMness 
loans. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It  participation  by 
Iowa  oold  war  veterans  under  provisions  of 
Senate  bill  S  Is  going  to  benefit  Iowa  and 
lowans  in  greatly  expanded  educational  de- 
velopment and  economic  growth. 

Iowa  Senators  Bottxkz  Hickxkloopxs  and 
Jack  Mnxra  were  queried  by  letter  about 
their  feelings  toward  the  i>endlng  cold  war 
OI  blU  legislation  and  their  voting  poslUon 
on  it. 

Senator  Hpckewloopek  replied  In  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  lowan  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  He  said  he 
favwed  the  minority  amendment  which 
would  limit  eligibility  for  readjustment  as- 
sistance only  to  those  cold  war  veterans 
"who,  tn  significant  numbers,  encounter 
•  •  •  foreign  armed  opposition,  or  are  other- 
wise placed.  OT  have  been  placed.  In  such 
position  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  o*  Staff,  hostile  action  by  foreign 
armed  force  was  Imminent  even  though  it 
did  not  matertallae."  ^^ 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  previous  OI  bills  and  because  it  was 
tantamount  to  an  announcement  of  war 
albeit  undeclared. 

Senator  Hickxnloopxx  also  wrote  *>>^ti 
"The  original  bill,  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, would  seem  to  go  much  too  far. 
The  Ubwal  draft  policies  in  peacetime  us-i 
ually  permit  eligible  draftees  to  complete 
their  schooling  before  being  Inducted  and 
thus  there  does  not  exist  the  disrupUve 
and  preclpltovis  Induction  which  occurs  In 
time  of  emergency." 

The  senior  Iowa  Senator  also  stated  he  did 
not  believe  cold  war  military  senrics,  except 
in  IsoUted  incidents,  oould  be  eonsidsrsd 
hazardous  enough  to  warrant  such  wide- 
spread provisions  as  those  of  Senate  bUl  5. 

"As  ths  bill  now  stands,"  wrote  Senator 
HicKXMLoopxB,  "I  doubt  that  I  could  support 
it,  but  I  could  support  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  benefits  for  those  actually 
sent  to  theaters  of  armed  confiict  and  extra- 
hazardous conditions." 

Senator  Jacsl  itrnw^  fXUL  not  reply  to  tbe 
query  letter. 

In  past  articles  of  this  sstlss.  w  have 
seen  that  there  U  a  history  of  diverse  vei- 
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erans  assistance  legislation  from  the  found- 
ing of  our   Nation  untU    1655. 

We  have  seen  that  over  10  million  Ameri- 
can servicemen  have  received  over  $20  bil- 
lion In  education  assistance  and  more  than 
$54  billion  In  home,  business,  and  other 
loans  under  provisions  of  previous  OI  bills. 

The  inequities  In  oiu-  draft  laws  make  only 
45  percent  of  our  draft  eligible  young  men 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  resulting  lost 
opportunities  and  years  for  those  who  do 
serve. 

Since  the  84th  Congress  there  has  been  an 
ever-growing  Interest  in  the  private  and 
goveriunent  spheres  to  provide  a  cold  war 
OI  bill.  Several  such  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  past  and  with  persistence.  To- 
day public  sentiment  largely  favors  such 
Isglslatlon  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  provisions  of  Senate  bill  5  are  far  more 
restrictive  than  previous  OI  bill  provisions, 
yet  they  are  ample  enough  to  provide  a 
valuable  impetus  to  some  5  million  cold  war 
veterans  to  either  continue  their  education 
or  to  purchase  hc»nes  or  farms. 

Certainly  the  cold  war  veteran  needs  an 
assistance  program  as  much  as  this  Nation 
sorely  needed  him  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Unemployment  figures  for  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans group  is  Just  about  the  highest  in  the 
Nation.  As  this  Nation's  global  military 
commitments  grow,  the  protracted  and  un- 
certain nature  of  the  cold  war  makes  it  a 
certainty  that  "hot"  conflagrations  will  also 
Increase. 

Is  there  not  a  reciprocal  responsibility 
needed  between  Government  and  service- 
man? Is  it  a  one-way  street  for  the  service- 
man only?  This  nation  never  thought  of 
it  as  a  one-way  street  before. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  to  have  1  minute  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  is  to  be  unquali- 
flably  commended  for  his  dedicated,  de- 
termined, and  unremitting  efforts  to  ob- 
tain action  on  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights. 
At  a  time  when  our  other  educational 
proposals  are  having  hard  sledding, 
when  some  of  the  requests  for  education 
legislation  by  the  administration  may  not 
be  enacted  into  law,  here  is  one  which, 
although  not  yet  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, although  I  hope  it  will  be, 
enters  into  a  field  where  we  have  a 
great  obligation. 

These  young  men  called  into  military 
service  are  taken  out  of  their  civilian 
life  and  deprived  of  opportunities  to  pur- 
sue their  careers.  We  refer  to  their  serv- 
ice as  being  in  the  cold  war,  but,  like 
the  men  who  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  they 
suffer  loss  of  life  and  hardships,  Just  as 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war  did. 

Experience  with  similar  legislation  for 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans has  shown  that  they  make  greater 
use  of  opportunities  for  further  educa- 


tion than  those  who  went  to  school  in 
the  normal  way. 

It  is  readily  demonstrable  that  the  bill 
will  not  in  the  long  run  really  cost  any- 
thing, because  those  who  receive  the  ad- 
ditional training  will  have  a  greater 
earning  capacity  and  will  return  the 
cost  of  the  training  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  form  of  income  taxes.  This  legisla- 
tion is  indeed  an  investment. 

I  hope  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  bear  fruit.  I 
know  of  no  other  legislation  I  consider  to 
be  more  desirable.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  to  be  heartily  commended  for 
pursuing  the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senator 
continues  his  efforts  until  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  His 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  Justice  for 
these  5  million  servicemen  is  not  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  any  other  Senator.  There 
is  an  obligation  on  our  Government  to 
help  educate  the  5  million  men  who  were 
called  on  to  leave  their  homes  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  national  survival,  instead  of 
denying  them  the  opportunity  that  the 
55  percent  who  do  not  serve  received. 
The  denial  of  this  opportunity  to  this 
45  percent,  the  5  million  men,  when  the 
opportunity  was  available  to  those  who 
did  not  serve,  is  one  of  the  grossest  in- 
justices that  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  addition  to  being 
an  education  measure,  it  Is  also  an  anti- 
unemployment  measure,  because  many 
of  these  men,  when  they  leave  the  serv- 
ice, have  inadequate  training  and  will 
not  find  Jobs.  But  if  those  men  were 
trained  for  a  year  or  two,  they  will  be 
employable,  which  they  are  not  now  ex- 
cept on  unskilled  jobs.  That  group  of 
young  men  has  one  of  the  highest  imem- 
ployment  rates  in  our  Nation.  In  fact 
while  the  draft  awaits  them  they  cannot 
find  employment  easily.  With  a  steady 
unemployment  rate  of  51/2  percent,  It  is 
not  going  to  be  decreased  with  further 
automation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  shown  by 
the  articles,  there  is  a  higher  unem- 
ployed percentage  in  that  group  than  in 
any  other  group. 


WHY      INCREASE      SUBSIDIES      TO 
BUSINESS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  shortly  report  two  bills  to  the 
Senate.  One  is  S.  1309.  increasing  the 
authorizations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration by  $34.3  million. 

With  our  budget  still  unbalanced,  our 
defense  costs  continuing  at  a  high  rate, 
and  a  large  tax  cut  likely  to  be  passed 
early  next  year,  Congress  should  not  In- 
crease the  size  of  these  authorizations. 
The  SBIC  program  can  and  should  be 
operated  within  its  present  authoriza- 
tion limits. 

The  other  bill  to  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
S.  298.  which  provides  for  $18  million  of 
the  $34.3  million  Increase  in  the  author- 
ization in  the  first  bill. 


The  Small  Business  Investment  Act, 
as  enacted  In  1958.  provided  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  could 
purchase  up  to  $150,000  of  the  subordi- 
nated debentures  of  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company.*  The  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  amendments  of  1961  in- 
creased this  amount  to  $400,000,  an  in- 
crease of  over  two  and  a  half  times  the 
original  amount. 

S.  298  proposes  to  raise  this  amount  to 
$700,000.  or  almost  five  times  the  origi- 
nal $150,000.  This  fivefold  Increase  in 
the  available  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  obtained  by  SBIC's  under 
this  bill  Is  completely  unwarranted- 
There  Is  another  provision  In  the  bill 
to  which  I  object.  It  completely  knocks 
out  the  so-called  Proxmire  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  2  years  ago.  limiting 
to  $500,000  the  size  of  loans  any  small 
business  Investment  company  could 
make.  The  SBA  had  Interpreted  this 
amendment  over  my  protests  to  permit 
SBIC's  to  invest  half  their  portfoUos  in 
excess  of  $500,000. 

The  committee  even  refused  to  provide 
a  $1»^  million  limit  or  the  Treasury's 
recommended  $2  million  limit  unless  I 
would  agree  to  permit  the  present  regu- 
lation to  remain  In  effect,  which  would 
permit  one-half  of  an  SBIC's  portfolio  to 
be  in  loans  in  excess  of  $1  '/^  million  or  $2 
million.  The  bill  provides  no  limit  what- 
soever, and  is  a  violation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  bigger  companies  can  obtain  fi- 
nancing from  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  regular  lending  in- 
stitutions. This  country  is  well  banked, 
and  the  Government  should  not  sup- 
port a  program  with  subsidies  and  rich 
tax  privileges  to  supply  funds  to  com- 
panies that  can  obtain  flnsmcing  in  regu- 
lar commercial  banking  channels. 

It  was  almost  a  unanimous  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  decided 
against  my  wishes,  as  chairman  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Subcommittee,  to  report 
the  bill.  It  was  done  by  a  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  conservative  and  liberal 
Democrats,  who  In  this  case  favor  an  In- 
crease In  spending  of  more  than  $34  mil- 
lion. Under  the  circumstances  this  is 
wholly  xmjustified. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  the  fioor,  after 
the  foreign  aid  bill  debate  is  concluded, 
I  hope  to  discuss  this  bill.  It  is  one  thing 
to  spend  for  welfare  and  foreign  aid,  but 
it  is  another  to  increase  these  business 
subsidies  expenditures.  These  are  the 
most  rapidly  increasing  expenditures  we 
have. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  en- 
titled "The  Greener  Pastures"  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   Nov.   6, 

1963] 

Thx  OaxcNxa  Pastukxs 

When  C.  Northoote  Parkinson  promulgated 
his  law  of  public  administration  in  1956, 
many  were  stirred  by  the  outrageous  truth  of 
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hU  MMTtlon  tliAt.  nva  for  var  perlodi.  o<- 
flclala  tend  (1)  to  multiply  subordinate*,  not 
rivals,  and  (3)  to  make  work  for  each  other. 
Re  did  not  tajr  speclflcally  that  the  ten  a 
burean  has  to  do  tlie  more  personnel  It  ae- 
camulates  to  do  It,  tlkoogh  this  InpMcatlon 
«■■  psMBat.  Kiau  public  organlmUans  that 
have  eoBpleted  tlis  tasks  for  which  they  were 
created  tout  to  hoM  themselves  Intact,  If 
nsoassary  by  moving  Into  new  and  perhaps 
greener  pastures.  The  Rural  mectrLflcatlon 
Administration  provides  one  example.  Hav- 
ing largely  achieved  its  mission  of  bringing 
eleetrtelty  to  the  American  farm,  it  ts  now 
■salrlny  a  more  persianent  fooUn^  for  Itself 
as  a  suppUor  at  energy  to  country  towns  and 
perhSLps  eveia  nnail  cittea. 

Is  tb*  aatmU  Biialneas  Administration  like- 
wise Inellnad?  We  don't  kaow  for  sure,  but 
of  late  It  has  been  acting  that  way. 

We  grant  there  was  always  something 
arbitrary  about  the  time-honored  ttssump- 
tton  that  whether  s  business  was  small  or  big 
depended  on  whether  Its  resources  added  up 
to  more  or  Isaa  than  M  million.  MeanlngfiU 
defimttons  cannot  be  that  sharp.  Some 
cempenle*  with  more  than  that  rata  are 
▼•ry  amaa  In  their  field.  Some  with  leas 
carry  a  good  deal  of  weight. 

But  8BA  Administrator  Eugene  P.  Poley 
now  appears  bent  on  carrying  his  organlza- 
tlon%  eetlTttles  Into  the  area  of  larger  busl- 
neae  wbile  staavltaneously  expanding  on  the 
seope.  and  eoneaquenUy  on  the  cost,  of  SBA's 
general  parogram.  He  is  citing  with  approval 
certain  amendments  proposed  by  the  «*w^n 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  SenaU  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee — amendments 
at  which  the  full  committee  should  take  a 
hard  look  before  giving  them  Its  approval. 
One  would  Increase  from  $400,000  to  tVOO,- 
000  the  amount  of  small  business  Investment 
compeny  debentures  which  8BA  could  buy  on 
a  doUar-matchlng  basis;  It  would  also  In- 
crease Xrcnx  3  to  5  years  the  time  in  which 
such  a  company  could  take  down  this  Gov- 
ernment money.  (A  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  (8BIC)  Is  an  entity  through 
which  the  Oovemment  puts  up  funds,  to- 
getber  with  private  capital,  to  finance  small 
tmsiness  ventures  of  aU  kinds.) 

Also  reeammended  Is  an  increase  from  $4 
to  $6  mlUkm  in  what  an  8BIC  can  borrow 
from  BBA  aa  operating  loans.  Still  another 
recommendaU^  is  that  the  $500,000  Limit 
on  which  an  SBIC  may  Invest  in  a  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  be  eliminated,  leaving  as  the 
outside  limtt  an  amount  eqnal  to  20  percent 
or  Its  capital  and  surplus. 

We  wouM  have  no  objection  to  the  last- 
mentlaaied  amendment  were  It  not  for  the 
consideration  that  the  removal  ct.  this  <k>t- 
lars-and -cents  limit  could  vwy  well  carry 
SBA  Into  the  finnnring  of  larger  business 
enterprises  and  could  even  mark  a  first  step 
in  a  very  eoraMemble  movement  In  that 
^ectlon.  We  don't  see  It  yet  as  a  move  to 
create  another  Bcconstraetlon  Finance  Cbr- 
poralluu.  But  in  view  of  the  assumption 
under  wklch  SBA  was  created— namely  that 
the  Urvar  companies  would  finance  them- 
selves— we  wonder  Just  how  far  the  line  be- 
tween small  and  big  can  be  bent  without 
breaking. 

As  for  the  SBICs  there  are  already  hvm- 
dreds  federally  chartered,  and  It  seems  their 
number*  may  be  quite  near  to  the  saturation 
point.  Desirable  as  they  may  be  In  principle, 
most  of  them  have  had  a  rather  dismal  rec- 
ord In  earning  something  on  their  stock- 
holders' investments.  And  most  stin  have 
large  amounts  ol  unconunitted  funds  on 
tap. 

Why  should  the  Government's  funds  be 
drawn  down  further  to  replenish  the  coffers 
of  an  SBIC  network  that  cant  seem  to  find 
employment  for  the  money  It  now  has  avail- 
able? Is  there  any  real  reason  other  than  the 
perpetuation  and  expansion  of  SBA  tea  its 


own  sake?  Does  not  ths  whole  project  un- 
derline once  again  the  validity  of  Parkinson's 
law? 

We  would  suggest,  at  the  very  least,  that 
CbngresB  ought  to  wait  untU  the  SBICS 
have  carved  out  a  respectable  niche  for  them- 
selves and  employed  okore  of  their  abundant 
uncommitted  capital  before  pumping  any 
more  money  into  an  enterprise  that  either 
doesn't  need  It  or  can't  yet  find  enough  op- 
portunities to  invest  It  prudently  and  pur- 
posefully. 

If  and  when  the  need  becomes  demon- 
strably real.  It  will  be  tlnae  enough  to  con- 
sider whether  more  funds  should  be  supplied 
and  whether  the  SBIC  program  should  func- 
tion not  only  as  a  stimulus  to  small  business 
but  to  larger  fomu  of  enterprise  as  well. 


EXPANDED  BUREAUCRACY  OP  THE 
US.   EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  7  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  reduced  the  appropriation  to 
the  USES  from  $425  to  (400  million. 
I  offered  the  amendment  on  the  basis 
that  the  UJB.  Employment  Service 
was  enterlnc  into  fields  never  intended 
by  the  original  law  to  be  its  domain.  It 
was  going  into  the  universities  of  the  Na- 
tion, attempting  to  act  as  a  placement 
agency  of  graduating  students,  thus  do- 
ing work  that  was  being  done  already  by 
the  universities.  It  adopted  a  program 
of  extensive  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers, not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  em- 
E^oyment  for  the  unemployed  but  serv- 
ing those  who  were  employed. 

To  my  great  amazement,  those  adver- 
tisements pointed  out  that  jobs  paying 
$20,000  a  year  were  available.  The  law 
never  intended  service  to  that  type  of 
person. 

I  now  oome  to  the  point  that  causes 
me  to  discuss  this  subject  today.  It  has 
been  disclosed  In  Cleveland  that  the  em- 
ployment service  agei:K:y.  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Qovemment.  in  order  to  build  up  a 
record  which  would  entitle  it  to  more 
money  for  the  operatlcHi  of  Its  office, 
falsified  records  to  show  placements  that 
never  were  made.  The  record,  however, 
as  revealed  in  Cleveland,  shows  that  there 
is  one  supervisor  for  six  caseworkers. 
There  will  soon  be  more  officers  than  men 
working  in  the  ranks.  The  Cleveland 
situation  may  be  reflective  of  what  Is 
happening  in  the  country.  To  get  more 
money  the  agency  must  show  that  it  has 
placed  more  people  in  jobs,  and  to  prove 
that  it  placed  more  people  in  jobs,  it  has 
begun  to  falsify  the  record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LACHSCHE.  This  is  a  serious  sit- 
uatkm.  It  requires  attention.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
asking  him  to  give  consideration  to  a 
general  ^eck  Into  this  problem.  We 
have  here  a  clearly  delineated  operatkxt 
of  Parkinson's  law:  A  bureau,  once  estab- 
lished, within  Itself  has  a  force  that  de- 
mands expansion.  That  force  fs  aggra- 
vated by  the  weakness  of  bureaucrats. 


It  merely  means  increased  cost  of  gov- 
ernment and  greater  burdens  on  the  tax- 
pajrera,  and  makes  more  remote  the  prob- 
aWllty  of  ever  getting  an  honest  cot  In 
taxes. 


E>EDICATION  OF  THE  BIG  THICKET 
SCENIC  AREA  IN  SAM  HOUSTON 
NATIONAL  FOREST,  SAN  JACINTO 
COUNTY.  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  November  1,  1963,  I  partici- 
pated In  a  stirring  dedication  of  the 
l.I30-acre  Big  Thicket  Scenic  Area, 
which  is  a  part  of  Sam  Houston  National 
Forest  in  San  Jacinto  Coanty.  Tex.  The 
Big  Thicket  area  of  southeast  Texas. 
originally  covering  12  counties,  has  l)een 
cut  back  to  about  4  counties  and  about 
400,000  acres  In  extent.  Its  flora  and 
fauna  are  unusual — it  is  a  tangled  Jun- 
gle land  of  ferns,  vines,  trees,  shrubs, 
mosses,  herbs,  and  plants,  furnishing  a 
wonderful  habitat  for  m^ny  species  of 
birds  and  animals.  Giant  magnoUas 
grow  wUd,  akmg  with  tan  bay  trees  and 
large  wild  peach  trees,  with  palmetto 
pltmts  underneath. 

The  Big  Thicket  Scenic  Area,  dedicated 
last  Friday,  is  to  be  preserved  in  its 
wilderness  state  for  present  and  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

The  Sam  Houston  National  Forest  was 
initiated  by  act  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
in  1933.  It  covers  158,000  acres  and  is 
one  of  four  national  forests  in  Texas. 

The  Big  Thicket  Scenic  Area  Is  a  fur- 
ther example  of  what  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  persons  dedicated  to  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  can  do  in  set- 
ting aside  areas  for  public  eixjoyment. 
The  work  in  this  case  was  under  the 
leadership  of  John  W.  Cooper,  fonner 
forest  supervteor  of  the  Texas  National 
Forests,  San  Jacinto  County  offlcials,  and 
many  interested  citizens,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in  initiating 
this  project  in  1961.  This  is  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  program 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Jacinto  County 
and  the  national  forests  In  Texas  for 
this  dedication  and  an  excerpt  from  my 
remarks  at  the  dedication  be  placed  In 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
PaooBAM,  Big  TmcKar  Scsnic  Aass  Dkdica- 

TION,      SAIC      HOtTSTON       NaTIONAI.       FOKXST, 
NOVXMBKB    1,    1903 

9:30 — Music.  Prison  Band. 

10:00 — Opening  remarks  and  Introduction 
of  special  guests,  R.  L.  "Bob"  Hunt,  master 
of  ceremonies;  Bxtsnalon  Service.  College 
Station. 

10:20— Welcome  to  San  Jacinto  County, 
J.  R.  Page,  county  judge.  San  Jacln.to  Coimty. 

10:30— Welcome  to  Big  Thicket.  Jack  W. 
McElroy,  Forest  Supervisor  National  Forests 
in  Texas. 

10:98 — History  end  purpose  of  Big  Thicket 
scenic  area,  John  W.  Cooper,  Assistant  Chief. 
Division  of  Information  and  Bducatlon.  n.S. 
Forest  Service.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

10:46 — DedlcaUoD  of  area.  umeU  sign.  Sen- 
ator Rau>h  TAasoaovoH. 

11:15 — Hlks  scenic  traU  (short  loop). 

11:45 — Depart  for  Double  Lake  recreation 
area. 
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12:00 — ^Lunoh  and  tour,  Double  Lake  leo- 
reatlon  area. 

1:30 — Optional  tours. 
3:30 — Free  guided  service. 

A.  Historical     sites,     conducted     by    San 
Jacinto  Historical  Society. 

B.  Sam    Houston    National    Forest,    con- 
ducted by  Forest  Service. 


PszszxviNa   THi   Bio   Thicktt 

Judge  Page,  Chairman  Sims,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Tezans,  It  Is  a  singular  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  Invited  to  take  part  In  this 
dedication  of  the  Big  Thicket  scenic  area  In 
Sam  Houston  National  Forest  In  San  Jacinto 
Coimty  and  to  meet  all  of  you  In  what  proves 
to  be  one  of  my  most  pleasant  visits  to 
Texas. 

As  a  native  of  Henderson  County,  east 
Texas,  In  that  part  of  east  Texas  where  my 
people  have  lived  for  long  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Z  am  proud  to  come  back  home  to  the 
land  of  pine  and  hickory,  of  swamp  and 
slough,  of  hardwood  and  shrub  and  under- 
brush, of  birds  and  animals,  &sh  and  reptiles 
in  this  woodland  area  to  help  In  its  preserva- 
tion for  all  generaUons.  This  timbered 
thicket  area  of  the  southeast  Texas  Gulf 
Coastal  Plains,  between  the  San  Jacinto  and 
the  Trinity  Rivers,  is  blessed  by  nature  with 
a  rich  and  varied  flora  and  fauna.  Within 
this  1,130-aere  scenic  area  we  are  dedicat- 
ing today,  with  markers  and  trails  for  access, 
are  foiind  66  species  of  trees,  21  species  of 
small  shrubs,  22  vines,  10  ferns  and  mosses, 
and  45  herbs  and  other  plants.  Among  them 
live  many  species  of  bright  colored  birds; 
colonies  of  waterfowl  nest  on  the  margins 
of  the  small  lakes. 

The  Big  Thicket  Texans  love  is  described 
by  a  native,  Solomon  Alexander  Wright,  in 
"My  ^lambles  as  East  Texas  Cowboy,  Hunter, 
Fisherman,  Tie-cutter"  and  by  another  na- 
Uve,  Mary  Lasswell,  in  "I'll  Take  Texas." 
And  some  Big  Thicket  people  who  Uve  in  it 
still  and  love  It  more,  like  Lance  Rosier,  de- 
scribe Its  beauties  with  oral  words  not  yet 
written  down. 

Let  Sol  Wright,  Big  Thicket  born  and 
raised,  describe  its  wild  life  a  minute: 

"I  never  have,  in  all  my  rambles,  been  to 
a  place  where  there  was  as  many  small  ani- 
mals: coons,  poesxuns.  rabbits  and  squirrels 
and  birds — owls,  hawks,  crows,  quail, 
meadowlarks,  woodpeckers,  blue  Jays,  red- 
birds,  whip-poor-wills  and  mockingbirds. 
Sometimes  hoot  owls  will  talk  and  laugh 
like  people." 

And  the  Big  Thicket  Is  a  land  of  deer,  wUd 
turkeys,  alligators  and  wildcats. 

This  1,130  wUderaess  acres  we  dedicate  is  a 
beginning,  but  only  a  beginning,  not  enough 
yet  to  preserve  the  flora  and  fauna  of  this 
exceptional  area.  But  at  last  and  at  least,  we 
have  begun. 

m  1961, 1  inquired  about  the  possibility  of 
saving  Bome  of  this  area  In  its  natural  state, 
and  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  John  W.  Cooper,  former 
forest  supervisor  of  the  Texas  NsUc»al  For- 
ests, and  the  entire  San  Jacinto  County 
Commissioner  Cotirt.  under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  J.  R.  Page  have  worked  to  bring  about 
this  result  we  proudly  celebrate  today. 

So  the  opportunity  to  preserve  and  make 
available  for  viewing  one  of  the  world's 
great  remaining  unspoiled  scenic  areas  In 
my  native  east  Texas  means  a  great  deal  to 
me.  The  Big  Thicket  that  once  extended 
over  12  southeast  Texas  counties  has  shrunk 
to  about  4  in  the  face  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. I  hope  that  not  another  inch  of 
this  magnificent  forest  of  sandy  soil  and 
rolling  terrain  with  its  wUdllfe.  varieties  of 
trees,  flowers  and  other  native  plants  will 
be  given  up  to  man's  relenUess  tendency  to 
destroy  tint  which  la  beautiful.  In  order  to 
pile  up  more  immarketable  surpluses. 

For  many  years  America  has  been  counting 
Its  blessings  In  bounteous  natural 
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They  have  been  the  firm  foundation  for  the 
Nation's  marvelous  industrial  structiu^ 
which  is  the  wonder  of  the  entire  world,  and 
a  standard  of  living  the  envy  of  all. 

However,  we  are  learning  now  that  tbMe 
is  a  limit  to  all  good  things.  Some  of  our 
natxiral  resovircee  are  seen  not  to  be  limit- 
leas,  but  in  some  cases  to  be  reaching  the 
stringent  limitations  of  scarcity.  The  popu- 
lation explosion  has  190  million  Americans 
crowding  the  parks,  lakes,  rivers  and  scenic 
areas  gasping  for  fresh  air  and  a  view  of  the 
primitive  America  that  was. 

It  Is  up  to  VIS  to  exercise  due  caution  to 
see  that  our  natural  resources  are  sufficient 
not  only  for  our  generation,  but  for  those 
yet  to  come  in  this  glorious  land  of  ours. 

The  great  forests  that  once  covered  al- 
most the  entire  Nation  are  dwindling.  True 
conservation  measiires  such  as  reforestation, 
protection  from  damaging  fires  and  pest 
control  will  not  only  preserve  timber  re- 
sources but  maintain  and  protect  the  vital 
watersheds  of  our  great  water  rivers  and 
ground  waters. 

Water  in  some  places  Is  becoming  a  siiarce 
commodity.  Much  is  being  done  to  cope 
with  the  ever-Increasing  water  and  land 
demands  of  agriculture,  Industry,  transpor- 
tation and  municipalities.  A  great  deal 
must  still  be  done  to  conserve  water,  to 
utilize  it  for  the  most  beneficial  uae,  pre- 
serve the  quality,  and  prevent  It  from  creat- 
ing disastrous  floods.  This  necessity  ha# 
given  rise  to  the  great  civil  works,  reclama- 
tion and  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  programs  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. From  this  has  evolved  the  multiple- 
purpose  project  which  develops  and  con- 
serves many  related  resources.  Navigation, 
hydroelectric  power,  flood  control,  irrigation, 
wUdllfe  and  fish  enhancement,  pollution 
abatement  and  control,  water  supply  and 
recreational  opportunities  are  resulting 
beneflts  of  these  activities. 

The  present  administration  and  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources. 

The  flrst  substantial  additions  to  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  16  years  were  approved 
during  the  S'Tth  Congress.  These  were  the 
Padre  Islano,  Cape  Cod.  and  Point  Reyes 
national  seashores.  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  In  bringing  this  about.  These 
three  areas  Increase  the  total  American 
seashore  freely  available  to  the  public  by 
285  miles  or  by  over  one-third.  I  was  moved 
to  author  the  Padre  Island  bill  and  to  sup- 
port all  the  others,  realizing  how  little  of 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  America's  sea- 
shores were  open  to  the  public,  free  of  ccwn- 
merclal  changes  for  their  use  and  enjoyment. 
Even  more  should  be  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Padre  Island  national  sea^ore  rec- 
reation area,  81  mUes  long,  la  the  longeat 
public  seashore  area  In  the  Natio«i. 

The  Wetlands  Acquisition  Act  makes  It 
possible  to  establish,  over  a  7-year  period 
new  waterfowl  refuges  to  the  extent  of 
100,000  acres.  This  is  badly  needed  as  many 
of  the  places  naturally  frequented  by  mi- 
grating waterfowl  have  disappeared  In  recent 
years  due  to  the  advances  of  civilization; 
that  Is,  drainage,  real  estate  development, 
airport  runways,  super  highways,  and  other 
encroachment.  The  millions  of  duck  and 
geese  that  formerly  came  over  the  Big 
Thicket  In  clouds  have  dwindled  to  small 
flocks.  The  wetlands  program  will  help 
bring  them  back. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  been 
extended  and  strengthened.  More  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  research  grants 
In  aid,  administrative  and  technological 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  and 
real  enforcement  provisions  have  been  pro- 
vided for  abatement  of  sources  of  pollution. 
An  omnibus  river  and  hart>or-Qood  control 
act  was  approved  which  will  go  far  to  step 
up  tlie  development  ot  the  national  water 


resources  protection  from  floods  »Tid  i»o- 
vldlng  industrial  and  municipal  water  sup- 
plies and  provide  many  additional  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  Federal  reservoir  projects. 

The  watershed  development  and  flood 
prevention  program  of  the  Departnaent  of 
Agriculture  has  been  conUnued  as  a  pro- 
gram of  major  caliber. 

Eight  other  additions  were  made  to  the 
national  park  system  In  these  2^  years  in 
widely  spaced  portions  of  the  coiintry — from 
Hawaii  to  New  York  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Including  the  Old  Fort  Davis  historic  site 
at  Fort  Etavis  In  the  Davis  Mountains  of 
Texas,  which  I  qxmaored  in  the  Senate. 

Now  before  the  Senate  after  House  pas- 
sage is  the  clean  air  bill.  This  would  ac- 
celerate and  strengthen  the  Federal  program 
for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air 
pollution. 

A  number  of  additions  to  the  national 
parks  systems  are  vmder  consideratkm  tn 
the  Congress. 

I  have  proix)eed  the  Lorenso  De  Zavala 
Park  in  Harris  Coimty.  My  bill  would  in- 
volve transfer  of  siuplus  Federal  land  on 
Buffalo  Bayou  In  Harris  Coimty  (^poslte 
the  San  Jacinto  Battlefield  to  either  the 
State  of  Texas  or  Harris  County  to  preserve 
the  home  and  burial  place  of  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  great 
patriot,  Lorenzo  De  Zavala.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  pending  in  the 
House. 

Also  in  the  Senate  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
for  creation  of  a  national  monument  at  the 
Allbates  Flint  Quarries  and  pueblo  ruins 
In  Potter  County,  near  the  Canadian  River 
In  the  panhandle.  This  would  preserve  the 
source  of  flint  for  weapons  and  tools  for  pre- 
Columbian  Indians,  and  the  easternmost 
pueblo  settlement. 

In  the  Senate  I  have  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  convening  an  international  confer- 
ence for  conserving  the  world's  wildlife. 
Mankind  has  In  recent  years  rendered  ex- 
tinct by  Its  cupidity  and  carelessness  over 
200  species  of  wildlife — over  250  others  are 
nearly  extinct  or  In  danger  of  bec^nnlng  so. 
Something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this,  to 
preserve  a  source  of  food  and  leather,  partic- 
ularly in  the  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  Wildlife  is  a  true  natural  raaoiuce 
and  Important  to  all  natlona 

Creation  of  a  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  Trans-Pecos  and  recrea- 
tional developments  at  the  Amlstad  Reser- 
voir on  the  Rio  Grande  are  also  projects 
worth  prosecuting,  and  on  which  I  am  work- 
ing. 

Here  this  big  thicket  area  Is  unique  la 
character,  but  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
identity. 

This  area,  now  about  340,000  seres,  of 
sandy  sou  and  rolling  terrain  Includes  some 
virgin  forest,  many  varieties  of  trees.  Innu- 
merable flowers  and  other  native  plant  life 
which  are  found  nowhere  else.  Its  soil  and 
weather  conditions  favor  rapid  and  dense 
growth,  particularly  of  pine.  Many  Inter- 
esting and  historical  events  have  taken  place 
within  the  region  and  its  beauty  and 
uniqueness  make  more  than  these  1,1  SO  acres 
worthy  of  preservation  as  a  natlona]  park  or 
monument. 

America  Is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  oonaervatlon  of  Its 
natural  resources.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  the  present  Congress  and  administra- 
tion are  acutely  aware  of  it  and  are  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  with  a  broad  program  of 
such  activity  and  will  eonUnue  to.  Growing 
up  1  mUe  from  ths  Neches  River,  I  grew  up 
with  a  love  of  nature  and  will  continue  to 
support  conservation  in  all  its  adjects. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  you  on  irtiat  yoa 
have  done  here.  Let  us  resolve  wtth  this 
dedication,  to  advance  this  good  worir  much 
further. 
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DENIAL  BY  KHRUSHCHEV  OP  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  THE  RACE  TO  THE  MOON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  today,  No- 
vember 7,  1963.  there  appears  an  article 
entitled  "Khnishchev  Denies  Quitting 
Race  To  Put  First  Man  on  Moon." 

It  is  important  that  the  American 
people  have  this  information  brought  be- 
fore them,  because  they  have  been  told 
of  late  that  the  Russians  are  quitting 
the  race  and  that  therefore  we  could 
cut  back  our  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose; that  the  Russians  do  not  think  it 
Is  advisable  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon, 
and  therefore  we  should  not,  either. 

About  the  time  the  Russians  an- 
nounced that  they  had  quit  this  en- 
deavor, they  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  orbit  a  space  ship  which  was  maneu- 
verable  in  two  directions.  Therefore, 
they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  maneu- 
verability of  space  vehicles.  I  believe 
that  the  warning  which  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  gave  to  U.S.  businessmen 
yesterday,  namely,  his  statement  to  them 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  given  up 
plans  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  should 
be  enough  to  alert  the  American  people 
to  the  danger  of  cutting  back  the  space 
program. 

I  am  voting  for  cuts.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  cut  somewhere.  I  am  voting 
for  cuts  in  items  which  I  regard  as  boon- 
doggling in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
But  we  hope  that  such  cutting  will  not 
become  so  infectious  that  Senators  will 
automatically  cut  everything. 

The  exploration  that  is  proposed  is 
exploration  in  space.  It  is  more  an  ex- 
ploration in  space  science  than  in  space 
itself.  Most  space  exploration  is  an  ex- 
ploration in  space  science.  What  is 
learned  in  space  will  be  useful  in  every 
day  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
SMit  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRo  the  Washington  Post  article, 
published  today.  November  7,  1963,  en- 
titled "Khrushchev  Denies  Quitting  Race 
To  Put  First  Man  on  Moon." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  7.  1003] 

Khbushchzv  Dxnizs  QurmKo  Rack  To  Put 

PnuT  Man  on  Moon 

Moecow.  November  6.— Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  denied  today  the  Impression 
of  a  U.fl.  businessman  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  given  up  plans  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

^Kendrlck  R.  Wilson,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Avco  Ck»rp..  who  was  one  of 
20  Americans  visiting  the  Kremlin,  asked 
the  Russian  leader: 

"Why  have  you  given  up  the  Idea  of  going 
to  the  moon?     Was  It  for  economic  reasons?" 

Khrushchev  disclaimed  any  such  thought. 

"We  have  never  said  we  are  giving  up  our 
lunar  project,''  he  said.  "You're  the  ones 
who  said  that. 

"And  when  we  talk  about  the  technical 
poMlbilltiea  of  doing  this,  and  when  we  have 
complete  confidence  that  whoever  is  sent 
to  the  moon  can  safely  be  sent  back,  then 
It  is  quite  feasible,  quite  po«ible.  When.  I 
ikKit  know. 

"Asfor  the  ecoaomlc  dUBcxilUes.  you  keep 
on  expecting  us  to  give  up  our  (moon)  pro- 
gram.    Well,  gentlemen,  I  say  give  up  such 
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hopes  once  and  for  all  and  Just  throw  them 
away. 

"The  eocnomic  situation  within  our  coun- 
try U  excellent  today.  •  •  •  And  in  the  fu- 
tiire  it  wiU  be  still  better." 

The  exchange  was  a  sequel  to  publication 
by  the  Government  newspajMr  Izvestla.  Octo- 
ber 26,  of  a  statement  by  Khrushchev  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  racing  to  be  first 
to  land  on  the  moon. 

This  was  subject  to  various  Interpreta- 
tions In  the  West,  though  Khrushchev  made 
It  clear  Russian  scientists  were  pursuing 
research  for  a  lunar  landing.  As  quoted  by 
Izvestla,  he  said: 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  not  planning 
fllghte  of  cosmonauts  to  the  moon.  Soviet 
sclentlste  are  working  on  this  problem.  •  •  • 
I  have  read  reports  that  the  Americans  want 
to  land  on  the  moon  by  1970.  Well,  we  wish 
them  success.  •  •  •  We  will  study  their  ex- 
perience," 

The  American  vUltors  asked  Khrushchev 
how  long  It  wlU  Uke  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  a  rendezvous  in  space. 

"We  have  no  calendar  program,  no  definite 
date  for  a  rendervous  in  space,"  Khrushchev 
said. 


YOUNG  RIVERS 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,    a    book    of    poems    entitled 
"Young  Rivers, '  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  honor  of 
her  100th  year  of  statehood.    Its  talented 
young   author,  Rena  B.   Marshall,  was 
bom  in  JelTerson  County.  W.  Va..  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her 
native  county,  and  was  graduated  from 
Charles  Town  High  School.    A  full-time 
employee  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  she  works  out  of  the 
Jefferson     County     office,     located     at 
Charles  Town.    She  is  married  and  the 
mother  of  two  sons.    She  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kearneys- 
vllle  and  the  Women's  Club  of  Charles 
Town.    The  family  home  is  near  Shep- 
herdstown.     Her  poem  "First  Morning 
Sky."  was  a  State  winner  in  the  1960 
poetry  contest  sponsored  by  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
won  honorable  mention  in  a  national 
poetry  competition. 

"Young  Rivers  "  Is  Mrs.  Marshall's  first 
collection  of  verse.  A  number  of  her 
poems  are  rooted  in  West  Virginia  soil 
and  evoke  the  beauty  of  the  mountains, 
hills,  and  valleys  of  the  Panhandle 
State.  Tjrpical  of  the  poems,  which  are 
dedicated  by  her  In  this  volume  of  verses 
to  "the  fairest  of  the  50 — West  Virginia" 
is  the  title  poem : 

TOXTNO    RlYDW 

Some  day  In  this  magic  land  where  young 

rivers  are  bom 
And  new  winds  practice  to  perfect  their  art 
Of  making  leaf-song  In  the  sycamore, 
I  shall  look  for  answers  to  so  many  things. 
Why  do  yoimg  Uons  streteh  and  take  such 

pride 
In  long,  clean  pull  of  muscle  tl^t  on  bone? 
Eagles  soar  and  ride  the  winds  of  heaven 

along. 
Live  and  breed  and  die? 
Kings  and  kingdoms,  men  and  moimtains 

rise 
To    fall    and    go    \mmarked.    tusung,    un- 

moxirned. 
And  why  am  I? 

If  the  moxmtaln  and  the  young  rivers  know 
They  surely  do  not  sfwak, 
And  I  may  never  find  the  answers  that  I  seek 


But  glad  am  I  to  have  found,  at  least. 
The  wonder  and  the  question. 
The  mountain  has  no  voice  to  give  but  wind 
And  yoimg  rivers  never  run  so  very  deep. 

Rena  Marshall  sings  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  her  native  countryside  re- 
vealing her  deep  love  of  her  origins'  and 
geographical  background,  as  in; 

Ofxquon  BamoB 
Water  grumbling  over  the  rocky  bed 

Spills  in  tumbling  ripples  past  the  bridge. 

Fading  sunlight  touches  purple  mountains. 

A    cooling    breeze    drifte    down    Opequon 

Ridge. 

A  swallow  goes  wing-walking  on  the  water; 

A  lonely  hawk  Ughte  in  the  old  dead  tree. 

Onward  flows  the  water  in  Ite  sameness. 

Ever  onward,  outward,  to  the  sea. 
A    reel    clicks    on    the    bank    beneath    the 
willows; 
A  shining  trout  pute  up  his  final  fight. 
The  dragonfly,  a  slender  blue-black  needle. 
Stltehes  the  silken  day  to  velvet  night. 

She  writes  with  swift  delicacy  and 
whimsicality  many  shorter  pieces.  One 
of  her  brief  quatrains  she  calls: 

The  Coubthousz  Clock 
The  old  town  clock,  like  a  pompous  Judge, 

Site  alone  In  the  coiu^house  tower, 
Pronoimclng  sentence  in  solemn  tone 

On  the  swiftly  speeding  hour. 

"Young  Rivers "  is  a  winning  and 
heart-warming  book — its  author  a  lov- 
ing portrayer  of  the  people,  the  beauties, 
and  the  spiritual  values  of  her  State. 


NEED   FOR   NEW   COTTON 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles standing  in  the  way  of  new  cotton 
legislation  is  that  cotton  interests  cannot 
agree  on  the  best  way  to  solve  their 
problems,  and  therefore  are  unable  to 
put  up  a  united  and  determined  front. 

The  net  result  Is  that  the  cotton  situa- 
tion grows  worse,  both  for  the  grower 
and  the  textile  manufacturer,  and  the 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  taxpayer 
increases  every  year.  It  will  continue  to 
worsen  until  there  is  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive Parmer.  Alexander  Nunn  has  a  col- 
umn calling  attention  to  the  many  short- 
comings of  existing  cotton  laws.  He 
strongly  urges  that  the  various  factions 
of  the  cotton  trade  put  aside  their  dif- 
ferences and  seek  a  meeting  ground  for 
the  support  and  enactment  of  new  cotton 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Nurm's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  Farmer. 

November  1963) 

Wht  New  Cotton  Lkcislation? 

With  so  good  a  cotton  year  as  Alabama  and 

Georgia  and  north  Florida  growers  have  had 

this  year.  It  Is  easy  to  think  that  all  Is  rosy— 

that  any  such   thing  as  new  leglslaUon  U 

unneeded.     In  contrast,  wed  like  for  every 

cotton  farmer  to  consider  these  facts: 

1.  Our  cotton  carryover  passed  II  million 
bales  last  August  1.  It  will  be  more  than  12 
mlUion  on  August  1,  19«4.  This  continuing 
buildup  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on 
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indefinitely.  A  reasonable  carryover  Is  6^ 
to  7V^  milUon;  the  legal  mlnlmiiw^  u  w»U 
below  that.  We've  got  to  start  selling  men 
cotton  or  produce  less. 

Uncle  Sam  could  cut  support  prices  under 
present  law  to  less  than  27  cente.  Preevun- 
ably  that  would  enable  us  to  step  up  con- 
sumpUon  markedly,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  at  much  lower  ooste  to  Uncle 
Sam.  But  do  you  know  anybody  who  wante 
26-  to  28-cent  cotton? 

2.  Present  law  specifies  a  mininvurn  ig- 
mllllon-acre  allotment.  While  every  year 
wUl  not  be  as  good  as  1963.  we  are  certain 
to  continue  to  pile  up  carryovers  with  this 
allotment  unless  we  do  something  to  Increaee 
sales.  We  nuUce  thU  point  to  doubly  em- 
phaalae  our  belief  that  we  must  not  let  mat- 
ters reach  the  stage  when  this  mlnlmiun  al- 
lotment Is  In  danger  of  being  cut.  With 
such  a  cut  would  probably  go  our  release 
and  reapportionment  program.  Do  we  need 
to  remind  any  grower  what  a  calamity  that 
would  be?  ' 

8.  Some  growers  in  other  areas  continue  to 

clamor  for  a  chance  to  grow  "export  acres" 

world-price  acres— over  and  above  their  reg- 
ular allotments.  With  manageable  national 
carryovers,  we  think  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed the  chance,  within  clearly  specified 
limits.  Base  aUotmente  In  our  area,  prop- 
erly used,  are  about  aU  the  cotton  we'U  want 
to  grow  for  some  time.  'Export  acres"  would 
require  new  legislation, 

4.  Our  mills  are  up  acalzwt  very  real  prob- 
lems with  foreign  texUle  importe  now  run- 
ning up  to  700.000  bales  raw  cotton  equiva- 
lent per  year.  This  la  so,  even  though  mills 
get  some  protecUon  through  tariffs.  The 
problem  is  very  real  for  growers,  too,  for 
rayons  and  acetates — which  are  lower  priced 
than  cotton — are  being  xised  by  a  number  of 
mills  instead  of  cotton  to  meet  these  lower 
prices  of  foreign  goods.  This  situation  can 
be  met  only  with  new  legislation. 

It's  high  time,  we  think,  that  growers. 
textUe  folks,  and  the  ootton  trade,  begin  to 
look  for  some  middle  ground  on  which  every- 
body can  stand.  This  is  no  time  for  "We 
wont  give  an  Inch"  and  "It's  our  plan  or 
nothing "  phlloeophy. 
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First,  he  has  held  from  tb«  very  be- 
Kinninc  "that  the  program  was  over- 
sized.'' It  "pUoes  too  much  emphasis  on 
a  single  policy  objective  at  the  expense 
of  others"  and  wHl  "involve  a  considCT'- 
able  risk  of  aggravating  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  and  of  stimulating 
inflationary  pressure."  As  he  points  out 
in  his  article,  the  tax  program  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that 

Measiu^  of  this  magnitude  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  near  future  to  overcome  the 
present  sluggishness  of  the  economy. 

This  seems  a  questionable  diagnosis,  but 
even  If  one  accepts  It,  such  a  program  would 
prove  excessively  expansionary  In  snbsequent 
years  when  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
reverse  policy. 

Professor  Fellner  also  points  out  that— 
Policymakers  should   beoome   more   con- 

oerned  with  some  of  the  rigldlUes  In  the 

economy. 


TOP   ECONOMISTS   SECOND 
THOUGHTS  ON  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasing evidence  is  piling  up  that  the 
economics  profession  is  far  from  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  the  present  tax 
reduction  legislation.  I  have  made  no 
attempt  to  cwnpUe  a  full  bibliography 
of  all  the  critical  comments  by  indi- 
vidual economists  against  the  tax  bilL 
However.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual sUtements  indicating  different 
reasons  for  opposition  to  the  bill. 

In  an  article  entiOed  "Cracks  In  the 
Tax  Wall,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday,  November  4 
Mr.  M.  J.  Rossant  indicated  a  number 
of  reasons  why  top  economists  oppose  the 
present  tax  hilL  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  this  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

One  of  the  articles  to  which  Mr  Ros- 
sant referred  was  by  the  Sterling  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Yale  University  WU- 
Iiam  Fellner.  Professor  Fellner  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  economists  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time.  In  his  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  Challenge  maga- 
zine in  November  of  1903,  he  made  a 
number  of  points  whlcih  need  mor«  con- 
sideration and  emphasis  in  the  current 
tax  debate. 


In  particular  he  refers  to  the  struc- 
tural unemployment  problems  and  the 
fact  that  bottlenecks  will  imdoubtedly 
arise  as  aggregate  expansion  occurs. 
These  bottlenecks  in  turn  could  lead  to 
serious  inflationary  consequences.  He 
documents  this  position  with  a  substan- 
tial review  of  recent  economic  develop- 
ments. 

As  the  economy  expands,  policymakers 
must  face  the  problem  of  overcoming  certain 
rigidities  in  the  economy  which  either  do 
not  respond  to  or  are  aggravated  by  rising 
aggregate  demand-  •  •  •  This  brings  us  to 
the  problem  of  structural  unemployment 
which  expresses  itself  not  only  in  the  exist- 
ence of  depressed  geographic  regions  birt 
also  In  the  uneven  Incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment on  different  types  of  worker*. 

The  uneven  Impact  of  unemployment 
polnte  to  the  need  for  poUcIee  such  as  reloca- 
Uon  and  retraining  that  will  match  Jobeeek- 
ers  with  vacancies.  •  •  •  But  If  the  «y^i 
policies  were  shaped  by  aln^e-minded  prt- 
icymakers,  with  a  definite  overaU  unemploy- 
ment figure  as  the  obJecUve.  then  appreciable 
Infiationary  tendencies  would  develop  in  a 
good  many  sectors  as  ^)eclflc  kinds  c*  workers 
became  scarce.  In  order  to  check  the  lnfi»- 
tlon.  the  policymakers  would  be  tempted  to 
e:q>erUnent  with  direct  controls. 

Another  type  of  criticism  comes  from 
Prof.  Rendlgs  Pels,  of  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Fels  has  been  a 
longtime  student  of  cycUcal  fluctuations 
in  the  United  States.  His  criUcisms  of 
the  tax  bill  which  appeared  in  the  Re- 
view of  Economic  SUtistlcs  for  August 
1963,  emphasize  the  difficulty  in  forecast- 
ing economic  developments  and  the  need 
for  holding  fire  on  such  measures  as  tax 
reduction  until  "we  see  the  whites  of  the 
recession's  eyes '  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  put  it. 

In  referring  to  the  1954  period  and  one 
of  President  Elsenhower's  economic  ad- 
visers. Professor  Pels  states  that 

Hauge's  prematiire  calling  of  the  turn 
Illustrates  a  besetting  sin  of  economists, 
failure  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
what  they  know  for  sure  and  what  Is  simply 
their  best  Judgment  under  clrcumstonces  of 
Inadequate  knowledge. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  tax  bill 
was  introduced  with  the  antlctpation 
that  an  economic  recession  wonld  occur, 
which  has  not  yet  developed.  In  fact! 
the  tax  bin  now  becomes  inappropriate 
policy  in  a  time  of  rising  economic  ac- 
tivity. 
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Thus  Professor  Fels  concludes  that 

For  Congress  and  the  President  to  decide 
In   1M3   that  further   ciite  oT  an   amount 
spedfled  in  advanoe  shan  go  Into  effeot  oo 
spe^fle  dates  in  I9M  and  19S5,  regardless  of 
Intervening  changee  in  economic  coodltlons. 
is  to  miss  the  chance  to  time  them  when  they 
win  do  the  most  good  and  to  run  the  risk 
that  one  or  the  other  wlU  aggravate  a  boom 
Instead  of  countering  a  contraction.     Instead 
of  advocating  that  part  of  the  future  cut 
be  reserved  to  take  place  at  the  time  the  next 
downturn    has    been    recognlaed.    President 
Kennedy  has  urged  adopOon  of  his  proposal 
on  grounds  that  It  may  head  ofl  reoeecion. 
As  the  failure  of  the  tax  redtietloD  at  1948 
to  prevent  the  recession  of  IMS  illustratee. 
heading  off  recession  requires  a  delicacy  of 
timing  and  an  accuracy  in  forecasting  turn- 
ing polnte  that  are  quite  impoMible.    To  re- 
peat the   obvious   but   negtected   principle, 
(Mily  at  the  time  a  turning  point  has  Just 
taken  place  is  it  possible  to  predict  bosinees 
conditions  well  enough  to  base  policy  ded- 
Blons  on  the  ]N*edlctton. 

Still  another  and  very  efTectlve  type 
of  criticism  of  the  tax  bill  has  com©  from 
a  distinguished  economist  at  Michigan 
State  University.  Prof.  Charles  C.  Kll- 
Ungsworth.    Professor       Killlngsworth, 
who  is  one  of  the  country's  leading  au- 
thorities on  labor  economics,  has  recently 
argued  that  automation  and  the  grow- 
ing outlays  for  services  have  changed 
the  demand  for  labor,    "niese  changee 
have  Increased  Job  cvportunltles  for  the 
skilled  worker  but  have  reduced  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  uneducated   and   un- 
skilled.   He  then  points  out  that  a  tax 
cut  may  increase  demand  generally  but 
have  no  effect  on  the  quality  of  woiters. 
At  the  same  time,  any  increased  expend- 
itures from  tax  reduction  will  generally 
be  felt  in  the  areas  that  employ  the 
skilled  woAers.    -mus,  a  tax  cut  may 
weU  have  very  lltUe  effect  upon  unem- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time  generate 
inflationary  forces. 

Killlngsworth  also  provides  a  sub- 
stantial amount  (rf  information  concern- 
ing what  he  refers  to  as  the  "invisible  un- 
employed." These  are  the  workers  who 
do  not  appear  In  the  official  statistics  be- 
cause in  fact  they  have  given  up  look- 
ing fen-  work.  He  estimates  that  there 
are  nearly  a  million  male  workers  in  this 
group.  Taking  Into  account  these  per- 
sons, he  obtains  substantially  greater 
unemployment  figures.  Yet  these  addi- 
tional unemployed  are  also  the  ones  that 
would  probably  be  least  affected  by  tax 
reduction.  The  policy  measures  required 
in  order  to  meet  this  Nation's  problem 
of  unemployment  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent than  the  aggregaUve  measures 
such  as  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  the  arUcIes 
by  Professors  Fellner  and  Fels  and  an 
article  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  which  a|>. 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Sunday.  October  27.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racow, 
as  follows: 

Cracks  in  the  Tax  Waix— Tor  VS.  Bcowo- 
*""»  Joo»  PaaawuMi  tm  Ezpsxaszifo 
DouBiB  ow  ^xtrtvan  Bm 

(By  M.  J.  Roesant) 
Cracks  are  appearing  in  the  allegedly  soUd  '• 
front  erected  by  economists  in  stipport  of  the 
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KaniMdy  xHnlnlrtrmtton'i  tax  raductlon  pro- 
gnuB.  Most  awMltmlc  •conomlita  w«  in  fa- 
vor of  tax  euta  aa  the  b«at  meana  of  itlmu- 
latlng.  and  auatalnlnc.  the  expanalon  of  bual- 
neaa  aottTlty.  Tbey  acree  with  the  admln- 
latratton'a  view  that  a  reduction  In  the  tax 
burden  would  help  reduce  unemployment 
and  give  the  monetary  authorities  greater 
freedom  In  their  tMttle  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  dollars. 

But  there  are  dlseenters.  A  number  of 
liberal  economists  .who  were  all  for  public 
spending  a  few  years  ago,  would  prefer  to 
combine  tax  cuts  with  Increases  In  Oovem- 
ment  outlays.  Forced  to  choose  between  the 
two,  some  would  undoubtedly  sUll  favor 
stepping  up  spending  In  the  public  sector. 

Liberals,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  may  have  doubts  about  the  admlnlstra- 
tl<m's  tax  program.  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saul- 
nler.  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Xoonomlc  Advisers  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Xtsenhower  administration,  was  an  early  and 
outspoken  exponent  of  both  a  rise  In  spend- 
ing and  a  big  cut  in  taxes.  Prof.  George 
Stlgler.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  also 
adopted  an  Iconoclastic  attitude  toward  tax 
reduction. 

They  are  no  longer  the  only  academic  voices 
In  the  wilderness.  Prof.  Wiuiam  Pellner,  of 
Tale  University,  for  example,  criticizes  the 
administration's  tax  proposals  as  "oversized" 
In  the  latest  Issue  of  Challenge  magazine. 

Another  attack,  much  more  veiled  In  na- 
ttxre.  by  Prof.  Rendlgs  Pels,  of  Vanderbllt 
University,  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Beview  of  Bmonomlcs  and  Statistics. 

The  only  common  feature  In  the  comments 
of  these  academicians  U  their  skepticism 
about  the  Kennedy  administration's  program. 
Dr.  Pellner  ponts  out  that  the  administra- 
tion's plans  reveal  "an  inclination  to  play 
■afe  in  a  single  direction — against  deflation." 
He  feels  the  size  of  the  proposed  tax  cuts, 
coupled  with  some  spending  increases,  may 
"have  Inflationary  consequences." 

Dr.  Pels  Is  more  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration's argument  that  its  tax  cuts 
provide  recession  insurance.  He  thinks  that 
part  of  the  futtire  cut  should  "be  reserved 
to  take  place  at  the  time  that  the  next  down- 
turn has  been  recognized,"  because  "heading 
off  a  recession  requires  a  delicacy  of  timing 
and  accuracy  in  forecasting  turning  points 
that  are  quite  Impossible." 

Their  arguments  may  lead  to  fresh  de- 
sertions in  the  ranks  of  the  academicians. 
Am  yet,  they  have  not  been  answered  by 
either  the  administration's  economists  or 
those  in  the  xmiverslUes  who  have  spoken 
oat  for  tax  reduction. 

In  making  his  case.  Dr.  Fellner  favors  some 
reduction  in  tax  rates  in  order  "to  make  it 
easier  for  the  economy  to  rise  to  highor 
levels  of  resource  utilization."  But  he  in- 
•tota  that  reductions  must  be  moderate  if 
the  Nation  is  to  avoid  "aggravating  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  and  •  •  •  stim- 
ulating inflationary  pressures." 

The  administration,  according  to  Dr. 
Fellner,  has  "overestimated  the  sluggishness 
at  the  economy  considerably."  Business  ac- 
tivity is  now  rising  rapidly,  so  the  stimulus 
of  tax  cuts  and  continued  deficit  spending 
could  lead  to  excesses  and  distortions. 

Dr.  Fellner  suggests  that  the  administra- 
tion either  reduce  expenditures  or  reduce  the 
size  of  the  first  stage  of  tax  reductions  for 
individuals.  He  adds  that  "we  should  not 
try  to  decide  now  whether  in  January  1966. 
further  cuU  in  individual  rates  may  be  nec- 


He  U  convinced  that  the  timing  of  tax  re- 
duction can  have  an  Important  influence  on 
the  courae  of  business  activity.  Bad  timing 
can  nullify  Its  Impact,  or  even  exacerbate 
existing  conditions.  Oood  timing,  as  he  sees 
it.  can  stimulate  business  or  moderate  de- 
clining tendencies. 

Dr.  Pels  cites  the  experience  of  past  reces- 
sions and  recoveries  to  back  up  his  conten- 
tion that  "at  one  stage  of  the  business  cycle, 
namely  shortly  after  a  tximing  point.  It  is 
possible  to  predict  business  conditions  well 
enough  to  base  policy  decisions  on  the  pre- 
diction." 

He  goes  on  to  claim  that  "turns  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  3  to  8  months  after 
they  occur,"  adding  that  "the  economy  has 
a  built-in  mechanism  that  keepa  It  going  in 
the  same  direction  once  It  has  fairly  started." 

ZNTSaVXNXNO    CHAMOX8 

If  these  assimiptlons  are  correct,  then  It  Is 
dUBcult  to  dispute  Dr.  Pels'  observation 
that  the  administration's  decision  to  cut 
Uxes  "on  specific  dates  In  1964  and  19«6  re- 
gardless of  Intervening  changes  in  economic 
conditions  is  to  miss  the  chance  to  time 
them  when  they  will  do  the  most  good  and 
to  nin  the  risk  that  one  or  the  other  will 
aggravate  a  boom  instead  of  countering  a 
decline." 

In  Dr.  PWs'  estimation,  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  wait  until  a  turning  point  has 
arrived  before  deciding  on  what  measures  are 
needed.  He  questions  whether  tax  reduc- 
tion can  actuaUy  head  off  or  postpone  a 
recession,  pointing  out  that  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  economic  activity  in  1949  even 
though  taxes  had  been  reduced  the  previous 
year. 

There  Is  always  a  risk  that  waiting  imtil 
a  recession  strikes  may  result  in  policies 
that  are  both  too  little  and  too  late.  Dr.  Pels, 
though,  disagrees. 

Since  it  takes  considerable  time  before  the 
economy  retxims  to  full  employment,  he 
observes,  "there  is  opportunity  to  take  ac- 
tion to  combat  a  contraction  without  run- 
ning too  great  a  risk  of  contributing  to  In- 
stability." 

Thus,  Dr.  Fellner  fears  that  the  admlnls- 
traUon's  king-sized  tax  package  may  pro- 
voke inflation.  Dr.  Pels,  on  the  other  hand, 
doubta  that  it  can  prevent  a  recession  and 
wonders  what  ammunition  it  will  be  able  to 
employ  If  it  squanders  Ito  tax  cuts. 

These  dlssenta  are  not  meant  to  rule  out 
tax  reducUona.  But  they  make  clear  that 
academicians  are  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  administra- 
tion's program. 


In  airing  this  suggestion.  Dr.  Fellner  ar- 
rives at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  ftlm.  But 
their  reasons  differ. 

Dr.  Pel's  major  point  Is  that  the  Kennedy 
adminlstraUon  has  failed  to  recognise  some 
of  the  most  Impcntant  economic  facts  of  life 
in  the  formtilatlon  of  its  tax  program. 


[rtt>m  Challenge,  November  1963] 

KsNNSDT's  FISCAL  Pkoobum:  Too  Much,  Too 

Soon 

(By  William  Fellner) 

(WhUe  some  tax  relief  is  definitely  war- 
ranted, given  the  present  condition  of  the 
U.8.  economy,  the  administration's  fiscal  pro- 
gram la  an  overdose  of  the  required  medicine. 
In  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  a  single 
policy  obJecUve — generating  demand  to  pro- 
mote higher  employment — It  runs  the  risk 
of  aggravating  our  balance-of-paymenta 
problem  and  stimulating  inflationary  pres- 
sures. William  Fellner  is  Sterling  professor 
of  economics  at  Yale  University.) 

About  8  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
Kennedy  administration  presented  Ita  fiscal 
program  to  the  Congress.  It  seems  clear  at 
this  Juncture  that  Important  changes  will 
be  made  In  the  original  proposal  before  It 
finally  emerges  from  Congress.  WhUe  the 
precise  nature  of  the  final  bill  Is  still  un- 
certain, some  plausible  guesses  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  Treasury's  reactions  to 
the  views  of  Influential  legislators. 


The  writer  belongs  among  thoee  who  have 
felt  all  along  that  the  program  was  over- 
sized. I  feel  convinced  that,  despite  our 
present  deflclte,  we  do  need  additional  fiscal 
stimuli.  But  I  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  tax  reductions  and  expenditure  in- 
creases, as  planned  by  the  administration, 
places  too  much  emphasis  on  a  single  policy 
objective  at  the  expense  of  others.  An  at- 
tempt to  achieve  through  budget  deficlta  a 
speedy  reduction  of  unemployment  to  a  level 
of  4  percent  would  involve  a  considerable 
risk  of  aggravating  our  balance-of -payments 
problems  and  of  stimulating  Inflationary 
pressures. 

Methods  of  forecasting  which  are  In- 
evitably crude  led  the  authors  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  conclusion 
that  measures  of  this  magnitude  were  re- 
quired in  the  near  future  to  overcome  the 
present  sluggishness  of  the  economy.  This 
seems  a  questionable  diagnosis,  but  even  if 
one  accepta  it,  such  a  program  would  prove 
excessively  expansionary  In  subsequent 
years  when  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
verse policy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  tax  reductions  and 
expenditure  increases  of  the  planned  size 
are  not  needed  to  overcome  sluggishness  in 

the  near  futive — a  more  likely  assumption 

then  the  program  is  oversized  for  this  very 
reason.  It  la  true  that  in  this  event  the 
deflcits  would  be  smaller,  but  the  size  of 
the  deflclt  per  se  Is  not  what  really  matters. 
The  essence  of  the  problem  Is  to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  effectiveness  of  expansionary 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  as  means  of 
full  employment  policy  and  the  other  on  the 
dangers  of  generating  a  monetary  demand 
which  is  excessive  as  gaged  by  policy  criteria 
of  a  different  sort. 

We  shaU  presenUy  take  a  closer  look  at 
these  other  criteria.  However,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  from  the  outaet  that.  In  my 
opinion,  these  other  considerations  do  not 
J\istify  maintaining  our  present  tax  rates. 
We  do  need  measures  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  economy  to  rise  to  higher  levels 
of  resource  utilization.  Yet  these  measures 
should  be  planned  in  Instailmenta  which 
while  they  need  to  be  big  enough  to  have  a 
8tep-by-8tep  effect  in  the  desired  direction 
must  leave  time  for  the  required  structural 
adjustments. 

Moreover,  It  Is  equaUy  Important  that  pol- 
icymakers should  become  more  concerned 
with  some  of  the  rigidities  in  the  economy 
which  caU  for  all  this  caution.  Otherwise 
the  country  could  conceivably  And  Itself  in 
a  position  where  all  of  a  sudden  It  has  no 
choice  but  to  rely  on  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive system  of  direct  controU  to  manage  the 
difficulties  caused  by  these  rigidities. 

In  what  sense  does  the  record  of  the  re- 
cent past  demonstrate  a  need  to  stimulate 
the  economy  through  fiscal  policy? 

In  the  period  preceding  the  1957  recession 
our  policies  were  more  concerned  with  stop- 
ping Inflation  than  with  averting  a  minor 
recession.  During  the  recession  which  ac- 
tuaUy followed,  the  Inilatloxiary  tendency 
was  weakened  significantly.  In  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  the  recession,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  ONP  deflator 
had  risen  by  4  percent.  Since  1968  the  typ- 
ical annual  rata  of  price  Increase  has  be- 
come very  moderate:  this  more  recent  rate 
may  be  estimated  at  a  flgure  slightly  In  ex- 
cess of  1  percent.  During  the  recession  of 
1967-88  the  average  rata  of  Increase  of  money 
wage  rates  went  down,  and  It  remained 
smaller  In  the  subsequent  periods  of  expan- 
sion. This  no  doubt  contributed  appreciably 
to  the  achievement  of  what  may  be  called 
reasonable  stability  of  the  general  price 
level. 

In  contrast  to  many  of  my  professional 
coUeagues,  I  feel  that  the  1967  policies  had 
merit.    This  I  cannot  say  for  the  policy  line 
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which  was  adopted  In  1960.  at  a  time  when 
the  cyclical  expansion  which  started  in  April 
1958  was  about  3  years  old.  At  that  time,  we 
had  moved  with  great  rapidity  from  the  $12 
billion  deflclt  in  the  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  1959  to  the  $1  billion  surplus  of 
fiscal  1960,  and  we  were  trying  to  get  up  to 
a  surplus  of  $4  billion  by  fiscal  1961.  Failure 
to  support  the  1968-60  upswing  by  easing 
up  on  taxation  certainly  contributed  to  the 
downtown  of  May  1960  which,  incidentally, 
led  to  a  $4  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1961  in- 
stead of  the  planned  $4  billion  surplus. 

The  recession  was  very  mild  and  short — 
an  upturn  followed  in  February  1961 — but 
it  would  be  unconvincing  to  argue  that  even 
a  short  intarruptlon  of  the  expansion  which 
began  in  1958  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
inflationary  pressures.  Inflationary  tend- 
encies, which  had  been  slight  since  1958.  did 
not  accelerate  in  the  spring  of  1960  when,  at 
the  peak  of  the  cycle,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  about  6  percent.  This  trend  con- 
tinued right  through  the  recession  of  1960. 
and  it  has  continued  to  the  present  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  And  while  our 
balance  of  paymenta  was  temporarily  in 
better  shape  near  the  recession's  low  point, 
the  1960  downturn  brought  no  lasting  im- 
provement in  that  respect  either.  We  should 
thus  guard  against  repetition  of  this  par- 
ticular experience,  which  was  one  of  a  wholly 
wasteful  Interruption  of  the  expansion  proc- 
ess. 

In  1962  it  looked  as  If  the  present  cyclical 
expansion  would  also  be  prematurely  inter- 
rupted. This  is  the  expansion  which  started 
In  February  1961.  During  a  large  part  of 
the  calendar  year  1962.  the  economy  was 
moving  more  or  less  along  a  plateau.  Then 
it  picked  up  again,  and  It  performed  better 
than  had  been  expected.  The  fiscal  program 
of  January  1963  implied  a  GNP  of  $578  bil- 
lion for  the  calendar  year  1963.  but  subse- 
quently an  estimate  of  "roughly  $585  bil- 
lion" seemed  more  realistic.  At  the  present 
writing,  some  of  the  time  series  perhaps  do 
not  behave  quite  as  well  as  a  thoroughgoing 
optimist  might  have  guesed.  Yet  the  main 
lesson  from  all  this  is  that  forecasta  of  this 
sort  are  apt  to  prove  inaccurate  and  that 
one  should  try  to  follow  a  policy  the  use- 
fulness of  which  does  not  depend  too  much 
on  bow  business  conditions  develop  within 
some  reasonable  range  of  expectations. 

Considering  that  recessionary  tendencies 
have  now  been  with  us  for  some  time  and 
that  our  tax  rates  are  high,  we  should  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  1958-60  upswing 
and  not  run  the  risk  of  letting  the  growing 
tax  Intake  also  stop  the  present  expansion. 
Our  overall  unemployment  ratio  is  still  in 
excess  of  5.6  percent.  Unemployment  of 
such  size  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  characteristic  of  advanced  stages  of  cyclical 
expansion.  This  is  true  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  methods  of  computing 
the  number  of  unemployed  lead  to  figures 
which  are  not  comparable  with  the  European 
data,  and  it  Is  true  despite  the  circumstances 
which  will  be  discussed  presently.  The  idea 
that  we  should  provide  a  stimulus  by  reduc- 
ing our  tax  rates  rests  on  a  convincing 
diagnosis.  But  in  shaping  such  a  program 
we  must  wateh  several  factors  besides  overall 
unemployment  and  the  level  of  aggregate 
demand. 

As  the  economy  expands,  policymakers 
must  face  the  problem  of  overcoming  cer- 
tain rigidities  in  the  economy  which  either 
do  not  respond  to  or  are  aggravated  by  ris- 
ing aggregate  demand.  We  need  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  which,  while  providing 
sufficient  ease,  do  not  greatly  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  adjustment  and  thus  do  not 
create  too  much  excess  demand. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  structural 
unemployment  which  expresses  Itself  not 
only    In    the    existence    of    depressed    geo* 


graphic  regions,  but  also  in  the  uneven  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  on  different  types  ot 
workers.  Ideally,  we  should  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  numt>er  of  unemployed  with  the 
nvunber  of  unfilled  vacancies.  For  this  com- 
parison we  do  not  have  even  the  kind  of 
imperfect  statistical  data  which  exlsta  in 
some  European  countries.  But  we  do  know 
that  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  people 
counted  as  unemployed,  the  dviratlon  of 
continuous  unemployment  does  not  exceed 
4  weeks.  Also,  we  have  reason  to  assume 
that  in  some  sections  of  the  labor  market 
there  are  enough  unfilled  Jobs  to  make  the 
iinemployment  figures  insignificant,  while  in 
others  there  is  a  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem. We  also  know  that  unemployment  is 
particularly  high  among  unskilled  workers, 
teenagers  and  nonwhltes. 

The  uneven  Impact  of  unemployment 
polnta  to  the  need  for  policies  such  aa  reloca- 
tion and  retraining  that  will  matOh  Job- 
seekers  vrith  vacancies.  Such  measures  need 
to  be  coupled  with  the  creation  of  sufficient 
monetary  and  fiscal  ease.  But  if  the  fiscal 
policies  were  shaped  by  slnglemlnded  policy- 
makers, with  a  definite  overall  unemploy- 
ment figure  as  the  objective,  then  appreciable 
infiatlonary  tendencies  would  develop  in  a 
good  many  sectors  as  specific  kinds  of 
workers  became  scarce.  In  order  to  check 
the  inflation,  the  poUcjmiakers  wotild  be 
tempted  to  exi>eriment  with  direct  controls 
which  in  all  probability  would  not  be  effec- 
tive and  would  be  highly  unwelcome  to  the 
country  at  large.  Reallocations  take  time; 
they  should  be  furthered  not  merely  by 
means  of  flscal  policy,  but  also  by  providing 
direct  incentives  for  the  relocation  and  re- 
training of  workers.  The  role  of  policies 
bearing  on  total  effective  demand — such  as 
fiscal  policy — should  be  to  keep  no  more  than 
one  step  ahead  and  to  wateh  the  pace  at 
which  the  necessary  adjustmenta  are  fol- 
lowing the  lead. 

The  problem  of  our  balance  of  pajrmente 
is  one  which  could  be  aggravated  by  rising 
aggregate  demand  and  calls  for  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  watehfulness. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  establish  the  postwar  interna- 
tional monetary  system  In  such  a  way  that 
the  exchange  rates  of  Western  currencies  are 
kept  rigid,  except  when  the  value  of  some 
currency  must  be  changed  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  allow  exchange  rates  to 
respond  within  limita  to  market  demand  and 
supply,  say,  to  allow  them  to  move  freely 
between  "gold  polnta"  which  might  have 
been  set  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 
Yet  while  there  hasn't  been  much  construc- 
tive pmllcy  thinking  on  the  fundamentals  of 
this  problem,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  change  an  established  system 
which  affecte  many  countries  simultane- 
ously. 

Given  the  present  arrangementa,  a  sudden 
domestic  monetary  expansion  could  place  the 
dollar  under  considerable  stress.  This  could 
well  lead  to  harmful  and  Ineffective  measures 
of  exchange  control. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that,  under  a  system 
of  greater  exchange  rate  flexibility,  infia- 
tlonary domestic  policies  would  have  been 
more  Justifiable.  On  the  contrary,  under 
such  a  system  the  need  to  move  gradually 
and  to  observe  the  effect  of  domestic  trends 
on  the  behavior  of  currency  marketa  would 
have  been  even  more  obvious.  But  there 
would  have  been  a  lesser  risk  of  the  kind  of 
speculative  capital  outfiow  which  is  Induced 
by  the  fear  of  foreign-exchange  restrictions. 

In  short,  when  implementing  a  policy  of 
domestic  economic  expansion  through  fiscal 
measures  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  international  position  of  the  dol- 
lar. As  things  now  stand,  It  is  particularly 
important  to  do  so. 


The  flscal  program  of  the  administration, 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  public  in  Janviarj 
1963,  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sluggishness  of  the  economy  would  cause  a 
fiscal  1963  deficit  ot  nearly  $9  billion  and 
would  Justify  plaiuiing  a  deficit  of  nearly  $12 
billion  for  fiscal  1964.  This  latter  deficit  was 
to  be  the  resiQt  of  the  first  stage  of  a  three- 
stage  tax  reduction  program  and  a  $4.5  bil- 
lion  increase  in  Federal  expenditures. 

The  three-stage  tax  reduction  program  was 
to  be  completed  by  1965  and  was  to  reduce 
the  tax  intake  by  the  equivalent  of  $13.6  bil- 
lion at  1963  income  levels.  Highly  contro- 
versial measures  of  tax  reform — mostly  to 
take  effect  in  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  1964 — 
were  to  reduce  the  net  revenue  loss  to  the 
equivalent  of  $10.3  billion,  as  calculated  on 
the  s£ime  basis. 

Some  of  these  tax  reform  proposals  were 
correctly  presented  as  natural  corollaries  of 
a  tax  reduction  program.  Others,  however, 
reflected  the  highly  subjective  political  Judg- 
menta  of  some  policy  planners,  which  Con- 
gress was  most  unlikely  to  share.  The  qiian- 
tltatively  most  significant  reform  propx>sal — 
the  5-percent  fioor  on  Itemized  deductions — 
belongs  in  the  latter  category.  It  would 
have  severely  limited  the  taxpayer's  privi- 
lege to  deduct  such  items  as  his  State  and 
local  taxes,  interest  charges,  and  charitable 
contributions. 

The  bulk  of  the  cut  was  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Individual  income  tax.  An  appreciable 
part  of  this  reduction  was  to  come  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  cuta,  in  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  1964.  By  1965  the  corporate  Income  tax 
also  was  to  be  reduced,  from  52  to  47 
percent.  But  at  the  start,  the  tax  intake 
from  this  latter  source  would  have  risen  be- 
cause of  a  proposed  speedup  In  the  method 
of  collecting  the  corporate  tax — this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  sluggishness  shows 
mainly  in  the  area  of  private  Investment 
rather  than  in  that  of  consumption. 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  critical  of  the 
size  of  the  deficit  program  feel  that  the  basic 
argument  is  unconvincing  tar  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  program  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  sluggishness,  which  the 
administration  rightly  desires  to  overc<xne, 
is  of  such  size  as  to  require  "educating" 
public  opinion  to  imusually  large  deficlta 
for  the  entire  period  of  cyclical  expansion 
which  began  in  1961.  During  the  first  full 
flscal  year  of  this  expansion  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $6  billion,  and  it  vras  estimated  that  in 
the  second  year  (fiscal  1963),  during  which 
no  part  of  the  new  program  would  be  in 
effect,  the  deflclt  would  be  almost  $9  billion. 
Then  a  $12  billion  deficit  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  the  prograni  was  to  follow,  with  fur- 
ther substantial  deficlta  envisaged  for  sub- 
sequent years.  A  budgetary  balance,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  was  to  be 
reached  only  about  1967. 

To  base  longrun  plans  on  such  a  forecast 
seemed  unduly  pessimistic  and  it  disclosed 
an  Inclination  to  play  safe  in  a  single  direc- 
tion— against  deflation.  Indeed,  recent  data 
suggest  that  at  the  time  when  the  plan  was 
prepared  Its  authors  overestimated  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  economy  considerably.  For 
example,  the  deficit  of  the  last  preprogram 
fiscal  year  (fiscal  1963),  as  it  actually  turned 
out,  was  only  slightly  more  than  $6  billion, 
considerably  less  than  the  estimate  of  $9 
billion.  Thus  without  tax  cuta  the  economy 
expanded  faster  than  expected  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  program. 

Secondly,  even  if  one  accepta  the  prepo- 
sition that  tax  reductions  and  expenditure 
increases  of  the  planned  size  are  necessary 
to  achieve  desirable  objectives  in  the  next 
2  years.  It  is  still  extremely  doubtful  that 
we  could  reverse  this  policy  in  subssquent 
years  as  further  large  deficlta  become  clearly 
inflatloQary. 
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The  Administration  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  the  budget  balanced  by  about 
l»e7  and  tbe  conrtcUon  that  tills  obJeetlTe 
was  not  Unpractical.  The  argument  main- 
tained that  whUe  fiscal  1M4  would  Indeed 
trlng  a  deficit  of  almost  112  bUUon,  and 
while  further  tax  cuts  were  planned  for  the 
following  year,  the  tax  Intake  would  Increase 
substantially  as  the  economy  expanded.  So 
far  so  good.  But  the  program's  authors  also 
tmplled  that  expenditure  Increases  would  be- 
eotne  substantially  smaller  and  stay  much 
■nailer  after  fiscal  1904.  The  validity  of  this 
latter  assumption  U  very  doubtful.  It  seems 
much  more  realistic  to  assume  that  the 
administration  wUl  find  it  exceedingly  dlffl- 
eult  to  prevent  expendlttires  from  rising  in 
the  kmg  run  at  apixxnlmately  the  same  rate 
as  the  gross  national  product.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusloQ  that  the  $13  bilUon  deficit 
of  fiscal  1964  would  have  been  followed  by 
large  deficits  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  this  writing,  it  seems  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  assiimtng  that  the  few  tax  reforms 
Congress  will  accept  will  produce  less  than  $1 
billion  In  revenue,  as  opposed  to  the  Initially 
eoatsmplatsd  $»3  billion. 

Therefore,  the  extent  of  the  proposed  tax 
cot  will  be  reduced  so  that  the  net  revenue 
loss  should  not  exceed  the  $10  to  $11  billion 
as  originally  planned.  The  first  stage  of  the 
program  will  be  put  into  effect  later  than  had 
Initially  been  contemplated  (perhaps  In  Jan- 
uary 1964) ,  and  the  modlfled  plan  might  in- 
clude only  one  additional  stage  (perhaps 
January  1966). 

If  biialness  conditions  shoiild  continue  to 
develop  more  favorably  than  had  been  con- 
templated in  the  original  program,  the  deficit 
will,  of  course,  be  appreciably  lower.  But  it 
would  be  fallacious  to  argue  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances we  can  better  afford  a  combina- 
tion of  large  tax  reductions  and  large  ex- 
penditure increases.  While  a  higher  level  of 
business  activity  means  smaller  deficits,  it 
also  means  that  tax  cuts  and  additional  ex- 
penditures are  more  likely  to  tiave  infla- 
tionary consequences. 

In  summation.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
following  three  conclusions: 

If  the  expenditures  planned  for  fiscal  1964 
should  not  be  reduced.  It  would  be  wise  to 
make  the  first  stage  of  the  cut  In  Individual 
Income  taxes  somewhat  smaller. 

We  should  not  try  to  decide  now  whether 
In  January  1966  further  cuts  in  individual 
rates  will  be  necessary.  It  Is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  balanced  policy  which  keeps 
at  least  one  eye  on  the  objective  of  "»«"lml»- 
Ing  direct  administrative  controls  will  at  that 
time  want  to  limit  Itself  to  one  type  of  addi- 
tional meastire:  reductions  in  the  corporate 
tax  to  Increase  Investment  incentives. 

We  shoxild  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  economy's  structural  rigidities 
respond  to  monetary  and  fiscal  stimuli  and 
we  should  consider  how  some  of  these  struc- 
tural and  Institutional  rigidities  might  be 
reduced. 

(From  the  Review  of  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. Augiist  1963] 
Trz  RxoocNTnoN  Lao  awd  Skmiautoicatic 

STABILIZKaS 

(By  Rendlgs  Fels') 
The  main  point  of  this  paper  is  obvious  to 
specialists  but  not  appreciated  by  others. 
The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  de- 
spite its  impoelng  staff  of  professional  econ- 
omists, overlooked  It  completely,  as  did  the 
the  authors  of  the  Kennedy-sponsored  bill  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  during  reces- 

»I  am  Indebted  to  the  Institute  of  Re- 
search in  the  Social  Sciences  of  Vanderbllt 
Dnlveralty  for  financial  assistance  and  to 
Dennis  R.  Starleaf  for  research  asslstaiKe. 
particiilarly  in  connection  with  determining 
the  recognition  lag.  All  responsibiUty,  of 
course,  is  mine  alone. 


Blons.  Similarly.  Prestdent  Kennedy  mad* 
no  use  of  it  in  his  196S  proposal  for  a  three- 
step  tax  cut. 

At  one  stage  of  the  busineas  cycle;  namely, 

shortly  after  a  turning  point.  It  is  possible 
to  predict  business  conditions  well  enotigh 
to   base  policy  decisions  on  the   prediction. 
According  to  a  common  saying,  cyclical  pre- 
dictions are  so  unreliable  that  policy  deci- 
sions must  be  based  on  what  has  already 
happened,  not  on  expectations  of  what  will 
happen.     The  substantial  measure  of  truth 
In  this  loosely  worded  formulation  evidently 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  for  in 
the  late  spring  of  1961  a  policy  controversy 
broke  out  between   the  present  Council  of 
Economic    Advisers    and    one   of    its   former 
chairmen   over  whether  the  cyclical  expan- 
sion then  beginning  required  fiscal  stimula- 
tion.'    The   argument   hinged    on   contrast- 
ing   predictions    of    how    fast    the    recovery 
would    otherwise   be.    precisely   the   kind   of 
question  about  which  predictions  are  high- 
ly imreliable.    Nevertheless,  saying  that  pol- 
icy miist  be  based  on  the  current  state  of 
affairs  rather  than  on  forecasts  can  be  criti- 
cized on  two  counts.     First,  some  kind  of 
forecast  necessarily  xinderlles  all  policy  de- 
cisions.    To  deal  with  a  problem,  such  as 
heavy    unemployment,    only    after     it    has 
arisen  implies  a  forecast  that  In  the  absence 
of  special  measures   tomorrow    will   be   like 
today.    Because  such  forecasts  actually  work 
pretty   weU   In   economics    (better   than   In 
weather  forecasting),   it    is  often   wiser   to 
base  policy  decisions  on  them  than  on  more 
sophisticated    forecasts.      But    second    and 
more  important,  the  foreacst  that  the  econ- 
omy   will    continue    to    move    in    the  same 
direction  can  be  made  with  virtually  com- 
plete certainty  at  the  time  that  the  evidence 
of  a  recent  turning  point  first  becomes  con- 
clusive.    In  particular,  once  a  downturn  Is 
known  to  have  occurred,  one  can  be  certain 
that  the  economy  will  be  depressed  for  the 
next  12  months  even  if  an  uptxirn  occurs  in 
the  meantime.    For  the  downswing  will  con- 
tinue for  some  littie  while — at  least  it  will 
take  a  minimum  of  6  months  for  output  to 
return  to  its  previous  high,  and  it  will  take 
even  longer,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
work  force,  to  achieve  full  employment. 

Much  discussion  tacltiy  assumes  this 
principle,  and  many  practical  decisions  by 
business  men  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  obviously  based  on  It;  yet,  be- 
cause it  is  not  explicit.  It  too  often  gets  left 
out  of  account.  In  section  n.  I  shall  crit- 
icize three  specific  policy  proposals  from  this 
point  of  view.  To  appraise  with  any  accuracy 
what  policy  decisions  can  appropriately  be 
made  requires  knowledge  of  the  lags  In- 
volved. Section  I  will  investigate  the  lag 
between  turning  points  and  their  recogni- 
tion. 

I.   TBS  RXCOGNmON  LAO 

How  long  after  the  peak  or  trough  of  the 
business  cycle  can  It  be  known  with  certain- 
ty that  a  turning  point  has  occ\irred?  Table 
I  sunomarizes  an   investigation  of   1946-61.* 


» Arthur  F.  Burns.  "Examining  the  New 
•Stagnation"  Theory."  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Biu^ey.  May  1961.  1-7:  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  "The  OouncU's  View,"  ibid.. 
August  1961.  1-6:  and  Bums.  "A  Second 
Look  at  the  Council's  Economic  Theory " 
Ibid..  6-15. 

»The  peak  and  the  trough  listed  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  as 
occurring  In  1945  were  omitted  on  grounds 
that  this  cyclical  "contraction,"  during  a 
period  of  suppressed  Inflation,  was  an  es- 
sentially different  phenomenon  from  the 
usual  contractions  (such  as  1948-^9,  196S- 
54.  1957-68,  1960-61)  and  Irrelevant  to  the 
present  discussion.  Turning  points  prior  to 
World  War  n  were  disregarded  on  grotmds 
that  statistical  data  and  knowledge  of  busl- 


The  table  shows  (1)  the  peaks  and  troughs 
of  cycles  as  determined  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Soonomio  Research.  (3)  the  dates 
at  which  a  consensus  of  Informed  obaerven 
recognized  the  turns,  and  (8)  the  length  of 
time  between  each  turn  and  Its  recognition. 
The  recognition  dates  shown  are  conserva- 
tive. They  represent  not  the  time  at  which 
a  few  acute  or  lucky  observers  first  an- 
nounced the  turn  but  the  time  at  which  the 
evidence  had  become  so  overwhelming  that 
informed  observers  were  In  virtually  com- 
plete agreement.  In  short,  the  recognition 
dates  represent  the  times  at  which  a  pru- 
dent President  could  have  taken  action  with- 
out any  trace  of  gambling. 

To  Illustrate,  there  was  a  cyclical  trough  In 
February  1961.  As  early  as  March  28.  sub- 
scribers to  Fortune  were  reading,  "the  upturn 
has  now  become  a  hard  fact  and  not  Just  a 
forecast."  *  In  the  first  half  of  April.  Busi- 
ness Week.  US.  News  &  World  Report.  Time, 
Life,  and  Newsweek  all  concurred,  followed 
In  the  last  half  of  the  month  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Hodges,  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon, 
and  Columnist  Sylvia  Porter.»  George  Shea 
of  the  Wall  Street  Joximal,  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Survey,  and  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor were  more  cautious  but  by  mid-May  had 
come  to  agree  with  the  others.*  By  early 
May.  published  statistical  evidence  of  rises 
In  nonagrlcultural  employment,  the  average 
workweek,  orders  for  durables,  personal  in- 
come, and  the  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion amply  confirmed  that  expansion  was 
underway.  The  recognition-date  can  be  con- 
servatively established  as  mid-May,  making 
the  recognition-lag  3  months. 

The  example  just  reviewed  may  seem  to 
put  undue  emphasis  on  Journalistic  and 
political  sources  with  too  little  attention  to 
professional  economists.  In  the  cases  of 
some  other  turns,  a  poll  of  economists  hap- 
pening to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  right  time 
has  proven  useful  in  determining  the  recog- 
nition-date,' but.  Journalistic  and  political 
sources  are  adequate  for  our  purposes.  They 
refl£?ct  not  only,  at  one  remove,  what  econo- 
mists think  but  also  what  has  survived  a  cru- 
cial test,  the  ability  of  economists  to  make 
their  views  convincing  to  others. 


ness  cycles  has  improved  enough  since  then 
so  that  finding  of  a  longer  reoognltlon-lag 
would  be  of  historical  Interest  only.  Actu- 
ally, an  investigation  of  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icies for  1921-52  suggested  a  longer  recogni- 
tion-lag before  than  since  World  War  II 
(Thomas  Mayer,  "The  Inflexibility  of  Mone- 
tary Policy,"  this  review,  xl  (Nov.  1958).  359) 

*  Fortune.  Apr.  1961.  47. 

•Business  Week,  Apr.  8.  1961,  15;  US. 
News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  10.  1961.  48;  Time, 
Apr.  14.  1961.  90;  Life,  Apr.  14.  1©61.  84; 
Newsweek,  Apr.  17.  1961.  91;  the  comments 
of  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  were  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (Apr.  19,  1961.  3  for  Secre- 
tary Hodges  and  Apr.  20.  1961,  3  for  Secre- 
tary Dillon);  Sylvia  Porter  recognized  the 
turn  In  her  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Apr.  24,  1961,  edition  of  the  NashvUle  Ten- 
nessean. 

•  George  Shea,  "The  Outlook,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  May  15.  1961.  1;  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Survey.  Apr.  1961.  1;  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  May  15. 1961,  10. 

'The  Nov.  6.  1957.  edition  of  the  WaU 
Street  Journal.  1.  reported  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  business  and  university 
economists  who  had  met  for  the  University 
of  Michigan's  fifth  annual  conference  on  the 
economic  ouUook  was  that  "a  mild  reces- 
sion •  •  •  [was]  definitely  underway."  Sim- 
ilarly. Time.  Oct.  31.  1961.  74.  reported  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  200  busi- 
ness economists  attending  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business 
Economists  in  Manhattan  was  that  the 
United  States  was  then  In  a  mild  recession. 
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Table  I.— The  recognition  lag,  1946-61 


Date  of  cfclical  tiun  > 


November  1048  (P)._.. 

Ortol)er  1948  (T) 

JulylttSSCP) 


.\uKUSt  1954  (T). 
July  1967  (P).... 


.\j)rll  19S8  (T). 
.May  1900  (P). 


February  1961  (T)„.... 


Reooftnitlon 

Recogni- 

date 

tion  Ag 

(months) 

End  March  1949. 

*H 

End  March  1980. 

6>i 

Mid-November 

1953. 

4 

End  November 

3H 

1964. 

Mid-November 

4 

1957. 

End  July  1958_. 

3^ 

End  October 

6yi 

1960. 

Mid-May  1961.. 

3 

'  Dates  of  peaks  (P)  and  troughs  (T)  from  the  Na- 
tional Uurcau  of  Ecoaomic  Research. 

Table  1  suggests,  not  very  stu-prlsingly,  a 
minimum  lag  of  3  months,  a  maximum  of  6 
months,  with  the  average  a  shade  over  4 
months.  Cyclical  contractions  in  the  past 
have  never  lasted  less  than  8  months;  they 
averaged  21  months  between  1864  and  1946;  • 
since  1946.  they  have  averaged  10  months. 
Since  it  takes  some  considerable  time  after 
a  trough  before  the  economy  returns  to  full 
employment,  there  is  opportunity  to  take 
action  to  combat  a  contraction  without 
running  too  great  a  risk  of  contributing  to 
Instability.  The  risk  of  destebUizing  poli- 
cies might  be  unduly  great,  however,  if  there 
are  false  alarms.  In  fact,  there  was  none  in 
the  period  1946-61.  The  nearest  approaches 
to  false  alarms  occurred  in  1949  and  1954 
when  some  observers  were  premature  in 
recognizing  upturns  that  actually  oc- 
curred a  little  later. 

Fortune,  ever  optimistic,  in  its  issue  of 
September  1949.  Inquired  whether  the  reces- 
sion was  over  and  concluded,  "the  answer, 
as  Indicated  by  the  business  events  of  July 
and  August,  was  apparently  yes." »  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Moody's  Stock  Sur- 
vey, and  the  Guaranty  Survey  made  similar, 
hedged  statements  in  September,  as  did  Prof. 
Lewis  H.  Haney  in  early  October.'"  Even 
though  the  trough  did  not  occur  until  Oc- 
tober, those  who  called  the  turn  prematurely 
should  not  be  blamed.  Strikes  in  the  coal 
and  steel  industry  Interrupted  the  Improve- 
ment In  business  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  svunmer.  Although  the  strikes  had  the 
effect  of  postponing  the  month  of  the 
trough  as  determined  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research  (which  has  a 
policy  of  favoring  the  later  date  in  case  of 
doubt),  the  expansion  in  one  sense  had 
actually  begun  earlier. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1954  some  statis- 
tics showed  rises,  leading  Gabriel  Hauge,  a 
close  adviser  of  President  Eisenhower,  to  say. 
"The  recession  •  •  •  la  over." "  He  was 
wrong;  there  was  a  relapse  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. Although  Hauge  was  not  the  only  one 
to  make  this  mlsUke.  his  view  did  not  repre- 
sent a  consensus.  Moreover,  one  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  public  pronouncements 
of  those  working  for  the  incumbent  admin- 
istration, which  often  err  on  the  optimistic 
side,  and  the  conclusions  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration bases  decisions,  which  are  gen- 
erally better  founded. 

Hauge's  premature  calling  of  the  turn 
Illustrates  a  besetting  sin  of  economists,  fall- 

•Bert  O.  Hickman.  "Growth  and  Stability 
of  the  Postwar  Economy"  (Washington, 
1960).  25.  The  so-called  contraction  of 
1918-19  was  only  7  months,  but  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  genuine  exception  to  the 
BUtement  in  the  text. 

•Fortune,  September  1949.  37. 

■»  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  9.  1940. 
13;  Moody's  Stock  Survey.  Sept.  19.  1949.  246; 
Guaranty  Survey.  Sept.  30.  1949.  5;  LewU  H. 
Haney.  "Contrasts  of  Near-Term  and  Long- 
Term  Business  Outlook."  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle.  Oct.  6,  1949,  1. 

"  "Hme,  July  26.  1954.  68. 


ure  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
what  they  know  for  sure  and  what  is  simply 
their  best  Judgment  under  circumstances  of 
inadequate  knowledge.  This  failure  is  the 
reason  why  the  rather  simple  and  obvious 
point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  so  little 
appreciated.  Here  is  one  of  the  dependable 
regularities  of  economic  science — or,  better, 
here  are  two  regularities :  The  finding,  thor- 
oughly documented  by  the  National  Bureau 
and  buttressed  by  a  long-known  theo- 
retical explanation,  that  the  economy  has  a 
built-in  mechanism  that  keeps  it  going  in 
the  same  direction  once  it  has  fairly  started; 
and  the  finding  here,  which  is  hardly  new 
or  startling,  that  turns  can  be  Identified  with 
certainty  3  to  6  months  after  they  occur. 
To  be  sure,  these  are  dependable  regularities, 
not  scientific  laws.  One  cannot  feel  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  about  them  that  one 
feels  for  the  speed  of  light.  Nevertheless,  the 
degree  of  confidence  is  exceedingly  high. 

n.    SEMIAUTOMATIC    STABILIZERS 

The  great  problem  of  anticyclical  policy  is 
to  take  action  in  time.  The  well-known  lags, 
of  which  the  recognition  lag  is  only  one. 
together  with  the  difficulties  of  forecasting 
and  the  danger  that  a  contraction  will  gather 
momentum,  create  a  cruel  dilemma.  If  the 
Government  rushes  in  with  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  forestall  an  anticipated  contraction, 
the  measures  may  be  destabilizing,  aggravat- 
ing inflation;  but  If  it  waits  untU  the  con- 
traction gets  bad,  anything  done  will  be  too 
late.  The  proi>er  time  for  action  comes  at  the 
time  that  the  Government's  economic  ex- 
perts become  agreed  that  a  downturn  has  oc- 
curred. Thus,  President  Kennedy,  who 
showed  a  greater  disposition  toward  anti- 
recession action  than  President  Elsenhower, 
came  into  office  too  late.  The  time  for  action. 
if  at  all,  was  in  the  week  before  the  election. 
By  January  20  there  was  not  much  else  to  do 
but  what  Kennedy  actually  did:  Namely, 
very  littie."  As  a  Senator.  Kennedy  had 
been  less  sensible.  Although  he  Justifiably 
voted  against  an  antirecession  tax  cut  in 
March  1958.  the  month  before  the  trough 
and  several  months  after  recognition  of  the 
preceding  downturn,  he  reversed  himself  and 
voted  for  the  cut  in  June  1958. 

Since  any  conclusions  on  policy  depend 
on  the  Judgments  of  the  commentator.  I  had 
better  make  my  assumptions  explicit:  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  economy  is  depres- 
sion-resistant but  not  necessarily  depression- 
proof;  that  a  major  contraction  of  the  length 
and  amplitude  of  1907-8  and  1920-21  (let 
alone  1929-33)  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
the  United  States  in  the  present  world  situ- 
ation; that  major  contractions  are  moet 
readily  checked  before  they  gather  momen- 
tum; that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  a  wait-and- 
see  policy  when  contractions  begin;  and 
that,  aside  from  the  admittedly  small  danger 
of  a  major  depression,  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  iinemployment  associ- 
ated with  cyclical  trotighs  even  at  the  risk 
of  somewhat  more  Infiation.  My  purpose  in 
what  follows  is  not  to  argue  for  these  Judg- 
ments but  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  last  section.  Anyone  with 
different  Judgments  can  readily  alter  the 
conclusions  accordingly. 

To  the  usual  three  categories  of  automatic 
stabilizers,  discretionary  policies,  and  for- 
mula flexibility,  we  should  add  a  fourth, 
semiautomatic  stabilizers.  Automatic  stabi- 
lizers are  good  but.  it  follows  from  my  as- 
sumptions, not  enough.  Discretionary  fiscal 
policies   are   too   slow    when   dependent  on 
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action  by  Congress,  too  UtUe  when  limited 
to  present  legal  poesibillties.  too  rUky  if  new 
and  adequate  powers  were  to  be  conferred 
on  the  President  without  a  sound  criterion 
tor  determining  when  to  exercise  them.  For- 
mula fiexlblllty  is  objectionable  because  no- 
body has  been  able  to  devise  a  satisfactory 
formula.  Semiautomatic  stabilizers  are 
needed.  They  would  come  into  play,  not  in 
accordance  with  a  formula,  since  no  formula 
for  the  business  cyle  has  yet  been  devised, 
not  at  the  whim  or  discretion  of  any  person, 
but  on  the  occurrence  of  an  objectively  iden- 
tified circumstance. 

Discretionary  fiscal  policy:  The  Commis- 
sion on  Money  and  Credit  has  recommended 
giving  the  President  discretionary  authority 
to  vary  the  first  (20-percent)  bracket  of  the 
income  tax  upward  or  downward  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  percentage  points  for  counter- 
cyclical purposes.  To  exercise  this  power, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  issue  a 
statement  that  "economic  conditions  are 
running  significantly  counter  to  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  Emplojrment  Act."  and 
Congress  would  have  60  days  in  which  to 
veto  the  action."  The  change  In  tax  rates 
would  continue  In  effect  for  only  6  months 
unless  renewed  by  the  same  procedtire. 

The  Commission  would  leave  It  to  the 
President  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  "eco- 
nomic conditions  •  •  •  running  significantly 
counter  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Employment  Act."  This  plainly  would  re- 
quire a  criterion.  Insofar  as  a  temporary 
cut  In  the  tax  rate  is  concerned,  the  cri- 
terion should  be  the  determination  that  a 
downturn  has  occtirred.  Similarly,  the  cri- 
terion for  rescinding  a  cut  (or  for  not  re- 
newing it)  should  be  determination  that  an 
upturn  has  occurred.  In  view  of  the  lag  in- 
volved  between  action  by  the  President  and 
its  maximum  Impact,  any  later  action — ot 
later  rescinding  of  action — would  run  undue 
risk  of  being  destabilizing,  as  would  any  ear- 
lier action  in  view  of  the  hazards  of  predic- 
tion at  other  times." 

Formula  flexibiUty:  In  a  sentence  which, 
though  lukewarm,  was  subject  to  dissents  by 
six  members,  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit  said.  "A  promising  approach  that 
merits  detailed  Investigation  is  formula  flexi- 
bility wherein  changes  in  the  first  bracket 
rate  of  the  personal  Income  tax  would  be 
made  automatically  in  response  to  changes 
in  appropriate  economic  indicators." «  In 
hU  dissent,  J.  Irwin  Miller  Justiy  said.  "It 
would  be  well  nigh  Impossible  to  select  a 
single  indicator  or  set  of  indicators  to  whose 
movements  we  could  for  any  period  of  time 
safely  entrust  the  determination  of  tax  rates. 
The  danger  of  destabilizing  tax  changes 
would  be  so  great  that  any  formula  could 
not  be  permitted  to  operate  automatically 
without  Executive  review.""  But  he  went 
on  to  say,  "The  increasing  rapidity  of  changes 
in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  economy  seems  to 


"Kennedy  made  a  considerable  show  of 
antirecession  activity,  but  in  many  cases 
such  as  the  minimum  wage  bill,  he  was  in 
reality  giving  an  antirecession  guise  to  meas- 
ures he  would  have  wanted  Irrespective  of 
the  phase  of  the  business  cycle.  To  use 
Samuelson's  phrase,  "he  fought  the  recession 
by  placebo." 


""Money  and  Credit,  Their  Influence  on 
Jobs,  Prices,  and  Growth"  (Englewood  Cliffs 
N.J..  1961),,  137.  (See  also  pp.  272-273.)' 
Three  members  of  the  Commission  dissented 
from  this  recommendation. 

"  Within  the  limit  of  6  percentage  points, 
it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  how  deep  the  cut 
should  be,  since  the  right  amount  will  vary 
with  the  percentage  of  unemployment  at  the 
cyclical  peak,  the  amount  of  tinemployment 
that  is  purely  structtiral.  etc. 

"  Ibid..  130.  In  view  of  the  staff  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission  one  may  wonder  why 
the  Commission  did  not  make  the  "detailed 
investigation"  that  this  "promising  approach 
•  •  •  merits."  No  doub^  the  recommendation 
is  one  of  those  silly  cotfipromLses  so  essential 
to  report- writing  by  a  group  with  widely 
divergent  vlewa. 

"Ibid.,  131n. 
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™f!Li^  »PI>Uoatlon  of  Imaglnatlv*  Judg-     abl«  to  aU  worker*  who  have  been  employed  of  the  demand  It  ereatee  wont  be  satisfied 

inent  within  prewxlhed  llmlU." «'  thus  miss-     haU  the  time  In  the  preceding  3  years.  Ir-  due  to  nhMrtLe  ofTtmL^k-r!  ■*'*^*** 

Ing  two  point*,  that  "ImaglnaUve  Judgment"     respecUve  oT  the  nhase  oTSTbuiilnesr^Hle  ^,    ^k       ^.    .  f*™  workers. 

wlUle^ltodestahUlzing^UonsuileS^e     and^U  <S  SlJflJf^^S  wiSTf^ISi  ^i   S!t  iJ^'^^n,*!"'    °.*"*'    "^^^^ 

1.  available  a  sound  basis  for  exercising  It     worker.   IrrespecSe   i?  how    JSi,iSLii^  S^fu^tn  ^,,^^'^   "^,  ."v,'^^??^'^ 

and  that  the  pecogniUon-of-a-tumlng-p^lnt     condlUons  miTbe.     A  proper  pSlcr^roSd  S^!h«^»r«\  o?     .^  £°,?'°°  °^  ^"^  J°^^^- 

crlterloa  opens  up  a  posslblUty  thaTls  sub-     establUh  a  maximum  b^t^rtod  fJrThSs  ^^f^th/.^             .'  *'''^''  ",^''  ^  ''^*'  ^^ 

ject  to  the  llmlUUons  of  neither  formula     of  full  employment?  e^^tSa^t^  S^veSl     rnT*>.^"?rPV°^?f  S^  T 

flexlblUty  nor  wholly  discretionary  authority;      just  right      During  times  of  abnSmal  u^!  ^n.-^,^^*^  ♦K^f       "^*'    statistical   evl- 

namely,  semlautomaUc  sUbUlaeri.                        emploj^t.  the  bfneS  D^rlLi  shou^be  m  ^!?^     Indicates  that  unemployment  Is  not 

nie  basic  objection  to  formula  flexibility     tended'?^;r^ly^th^Jt  Sitf^Sj  aS^e^^^  slfil?  lad^SS'  "''''"^  *'  "'^  ^'''^'^  °'   "^* 

can  be  Illustrated  with  President  Kennedys     glble    workers,    both    as    a    countercvclical  »  J             ,«^™        ^     ^» 

proposal  for  extending  the  period  of  unem-     measure   and  as   a  maSjr  of ^la!  5SuS  tn     i  h?°    ^*f  f°**    ^^^^-   ^*""   observes. 

ployment  beneflta  during  recessions  and  de-      The  extension  should  go  Into  effect  as  soon  rto?,H,-H  *^k"     /°^  ""tlf  ''°"''^''  graduates 

pressions.-     (I  shall  not  be  concerned  with     after  experts  recognize  a  downturnhaTtaken  '^^^'''^f  =    ^^^  ,"*«  'of  "^o^e  with  8  or  less 

that  part  of  the  proposal  that  would  extend     place  as^  admlnistraUvely  feasible     When  IT^^      school  rose  only  by  one-half  or  about 

the  period  which  a  worker  employed  for  at     an  uptuS  Is  recognized    action  should  be  "'***'"«  as  the  rise  In  unemployment  gen- 

least  78  weeks  In  the  last  3  years  can  draw     taken  to  rescind  the  extension  »'  erauy. 

benefits  for  13  weeks  beyond  the  normal  26-         The  three-stage  tax  cut  proposed  by  Pres-  **""  ""^  ***" 

week  benefit  period,  even  In  times  of  high     Ident  Kennedy  in  January  1963  represenU  a  Moreover,  take  a  look  at  1954  and  1962,  2 

employment,  although  I  believe  that  it  Im-     lost  opportimlty.    Since  It  aims  primarily  at  y®*^"  ^  which  unemployment  was  the  same 

piles  a  wrong  principle.)     As  reported  in  the     stimulating  a  chronically  sluggish  economy,  ®**  ?*"*'»*•  Heller  says.    If  the  unskilled  have 

press.    Kennedy's    proposal    provides   for   an      the  Initial  cut  may  go  Into  effect  at  once   Ir-  '^^•n  losing  out.  the  unemployment  rate  for 

addlUonal  13  weeks, of  unemployment  bene-      respective  of  the  stage  of  the  business  cycle-  **"  '"°®'  skUled  should  have  declined.     But 

fits   when  the  President  and   the   Secretary      but  for  Congress  and  the  President  to  decide  ^*  <lldn't.    In  both  years,  the  Jobless  rate  for 

of   Labor   have   determined    "that   a   reces-     In  1963  that  further  cuts  of  an  amount  spec-  "^^  highly  trained  professional  and  technical 

slon  exists.""     Actually  the  proposal  Is  for      Ifled    In    advance    shall    go    into    effect    on  workers  was  the  same.  1.7  percent, 

formula  fiexlblllty:  for  an  "extended  dura-      ^>eclflc  dates  In  1964  and  1966  regardless  of  <^   »   homelier   level.   Heller  might   have 

tlon  period"  to  begin,  the  formula  requires     Intervening  changes  In  economic  conditions  Pointed  to  Detorlt.     Unemployment  In  the 

that  1  percent  of  covered  workers  must  have     U  to  miss  the  chance  to  time  them  when  they  motor  city's  labor  market  was  a  whopping 

exhausted  their  benefits  during  the  preced-     wUl  do  the  most  good  and  to  run  the  risk  m  percent  In  1961;  so  far  this  year   it  has 

tag  3-month  period  and  that  Insured  xm-     that  one  or  the  other  will  aggravate  a  boom  average  only  6.4  percent.    The  difference  ap- 

^ployment,  seasonally  adjusted,  must  have     Instead  of  countering  a  contraction.    Instead  P**"  to  be  2  strong  auto  years  In  a  row 

been  at  least  6  percent  of  covered  employ-     of  advocating  that  part  of  the  future  cut  be  ^°   other   words.   Increased  demand— not   a 

ment  during  each  of  the  3  preceding  months,     reserved  to  take  place  at  the  time  the  next  change  In  the  skills  of  Detroit's  labor  force— 

The  extra  13  weeks  of  beneflta  (for  workers      downturn    has    been    recognized     President  shrank  the  Jobless  rolls  rapidly 

employed  less  than  half  the  time  during  the     Kennedy  has  urged  adoption  of  his  proposal  Yesterday,     however.     KllUngsworth     re- 

"tl^^T^^  A  ^*y    ^^■'^  *°  ^"  available—     on  grounds  that  It  may  head  off  recession.    As  turned  to  the  attack  ta  a  speech  at  Michigan 

that    la     the      extended    duration    period"     the  failure  of  the  tax  reduction  of  1948  to  State.     Heller's  figures,  he  suggested  conceal 

l^T*rT       .^'    3-month    period    occurs    In     prevent    the   recession    of    1940    Illustrates,  more  than  they  reveal.     Between   1957  and 

Which  less  than  1  percent  of  covered  work-     heading  off  recession  requires  a  delicacy  of  1982,  the  number  of  workers  counted  In  the 

ersexhaust  their  regular  benefits.                         timing  and  an  accuracy  to  forecasting  turn-  labor  force  with  8  or  less  years  of  schoollne 

Jll!f\^t^Vl^^^V''^°^^^f  formula  ap-      tag   points    that   are   quite   Impossible.     To  feU  sharply  and  their  average  age  Increased 

pears  to  b<»  inferior^  In  1960  It  would  have     repeat  the  obvious  but  neglected  principle,  those  with  college  degrees  rose  rapldlv  and 

tone  toto  effect  laterttan  the  recognition     only  at  the  time  a  turning  point  has  jV«t  their  average   age   delreaLJ      It   is  loelSl 

nt^  .«  ilf^""^!^!?  ^  criteria  for  begin-     taken  place  Is  it  possible  to  predict  business  Kllllngsworth  argued,  to  expect  that  unem- 

ntag  an  extended  duration  period,  abnormal     condlUons  weU  enough  to  base  poUcy  decl-  ployment  for  a  youi^er.  gr^ln/ sector  of 

SS^r^ral^n'oi^^^ri^lorrbe^eTt^     "°^  °^  "^*  ^"^^"f!l                '  S^  iorL"iTng^£n£'"^  ^^  "^ 

'r^i^..^lS^\^r^^:V^tl.     ^^^m  .e  Washington  ^t,  Oct.  27.  1963,  ^^l^^^^^^^^ 

an  extended  duration  period,  which  amounts     ^^  ™  ^^^^^  ^*"  ^o  Hxlp  to  Bxtlk  or  U5.  ,^°"P"'  .^f^^^y  »  Quarter  have  had  no  col- 

to  a  showtag  that  the  extra  benefits  are  no                                  Unxmplotxd  le«e  ^"^  *'  ^^-    ^'  J^*  average  Jobless 

longer  needed  because  the  proportion  ot  cot-                       (By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter)  J^,,«  ^  ff*!^"^^.^?  ^*^**  constant 

«ed    workers    exhausting    benefits    has    re-         Is     the     Nation's     army     of     unemployed  ^MoS  wm"e  Se  be^r^.?.1.tiH 'T**!.' 

turnjKl  to  normal.    But  the  formula  is  open     doomed  to  conttaued  Joblessness  unurtheS  JJ'^^^J"**'"^^''  "»«  better  educated  found 

W^^S^f^***?^**"-    '"*"*"  °*^*'"*"y'*"-     schooltag  and  skUls  are  increased?  invi8ibl«  job,  «, 

ficul^ln  devising  a  formula  that  would  have          Will  a  tax  cut  merely  open  up  Jobs  for  the  „_,„      ^,  ^^^  J08i.xss 

worked    pretty    well    In   the    past.      Such    a     well-educated  who  are  now  in  short  suddIv?  »..         °*   <"*Poeed   of   HeUere   statistics    to 

formula  presumably  would  oonttaue  to  work         These  questions  have  been  raised  with  soe-  °^^    satisfaction.    KlUlngsworth    came 

fOT  some  time  Into  the  future.    But  the  his-     clal  force  by  Charles  C  KllltaMWorth  a  labor  "^  ''^'^  "°"®  °'  ^^  °'^-     ^®  makes  elab- 

tory  of  economics  U  strewn  with  formulas     market  specialist  at  Mlchlean  State  Unlver-  "f***  calculations  for  the  tavlslble   unem- 

that  gave  a  beautiful  fit  to  past  data,  yet     «ity.     His  thesis  has  drawn  so  much  atten-  Pj®'***-     '^^^   »"   the   workers   who  dont 

sooner  or  later  broke  down.     This  Is  par-     uon  ta  the  administration  that  Chairman  ^t°^   "^    'li^"'''    °*^'*   statistics    because 

ticularly   true  where   the   formula   depends     Walter  Heller  of  President  Kennedy's  Coun-  H'*^  ""  °.*,"!'^  *'  ^°^^  °'  looking  for  work, 

critically  on  quantitative  vahies.  such  as  6     cU  of  Bconomic  Advisers  has  himwilf  replied  ^°'^^'-  "  Jo*»  *««  open,  they  would  be 

percent  unemployed  and  1  percent  exhaus-     to  it.                                              ""»«ou  repiica  seeking  employment. 

ttoos      To  be  so  certain  that  the  formula         m  brief.  Kllllngsworth  argues  that  auto-  KlUlngsworth    estimates    that    there    are 

wUl  keep  on  working  that  one  te  willing  to     matlon  and  Uie  ^owtog  outLys  for  services  """"'^^    *    °^^"°°     ™»1«    workers     In     Uils 

^H^          ^    Congress  on  it.  It  must  be     like  Insurance  or  education  have  transformed  ^'^°^  ^^ass.     He  lumps  them  In  with  the 

foundMi   on  dependable  scientific  regularl-     the   demand   for   labor.     These   Irreversible  of^^^'^y  counted   unemployed    to   calculate 

ttM^  No  such  formula  has  yet  been  devised,      trends,  he  says,  increase  job  openings  for  the  "^*  changes  ta  real  unemployment.     And  he 

'nie  Kennedy  proposal  not  only  runs  an     skilled  and  the  schooled;    lob  opportunities  ««»P*reB  the  situation   in  1950  with   1962. 
undue  risk  of  performing  erratically  but  also     for  the  uneducated  and  unsklUed  are  shrink-  ^"  **  ^*'**  ^*  '*°<*"  ■ 
promises  to  be  effective  for  neither  economic     tajr  pdicektagi:  cttAnrw  tm  •cat   tt^,^^  ^ 
stabilization  nor  social  justice.    The  proposal         *'                  QUiO^TT  a   facioe  L™ '^o^o!.,  ^  J               ^'''^ 
make*  the  extra  IS  weeks  of  benefits  avaU-         A    Ux    cut.    Kllllngsworth   contends,    ta-  v.         .     ^   «.  i»8«>-62,  for  males 
creases  demand  generaUy  but  doesnt  Effect  Jears  of  school  completed :                    Percent 

"IWd.                                                                       the  quality  of  workers.     The  extra  demand  K^n ^^ 

"HJl.   7640.  87th   Cong..    Ist   sess.,   Intro-     generated  by  a  tax  cut  wiU  be  spent  primarily     g         *7 

duced    by    Mr.    Krwo    of   CallfomU    In    the     o^  the  producU  and  services  that  employ  the  a'^W ^ 

House  of  Representatives  on  June  14.  1961.     akllled.    So,  the  professor  coiicludes,  the  ad-  i-        *• 

An  Identical  bill  was  tatroduced  In  the  Sen-     nitaistratlon  program  will  make  only  a  small  liv^iH ** 

ate.  8.  2064.  dent  In  unemployment.  "  '*'  *'* —2 

"The  WaU  Street  Jcrumal,  June  14,  1961.         ^^en  worse,  some  of  the  tax  cut's  force  will  °'  ™°'* "-** 

'■  -  A««rdln,  t«  «,,     ^,     .  ♦,          .*          ..      be  dissipated,  he  .ays.    This  Is  b^vm  boumb  As  Kllllngsworth  sees  It  durtng  the  1950-62 

fceTe  t^?«t«  Ji^^'^'*^°°*'  ^LT^**      T: P«^«*'  unemployment  generally  rose  fast«t 

^I^^^^^t^T^  ^""i!!!  ^^^    ^*"         ^  ^^^  '*^  8^^'^S  *^«  President  dls-  among  the  least  educaied  and  actually  iS- 

SS^^    JSL^^Il^^Jf  ^r.^*"*™*  *^'"     «'««on*'7    authority    to    continue    benefits  cltaed  among  Uie  beet  educated 

SaS  '  nS^i     ™^  ^  the  recognition     for  up  to  6  months  longer  and  to  ensure  that  This  puts  the  beU  back  ta  Heller's  court 

d|Ue    and    1    montii    before    the    cycUcal     ^i^^^-^^o^^^^ha^^  regular  bene-  Wlti.  ti.?  tax  bill  at  stake  he  can^Se^^'S 

*^                                                                      "*■  *ould  not  be  cut  off  at  the  same  time.  to  smash  It  back  promptly.                ^^ 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 

HOOVER 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday  Review,  under  the  enlightened 
editorship  of  Norman  Cousins,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  magazines  of  political,  so- 
cial and  cultural  opinion  in  the  United 
States  today.  Mr.  Cousin's  usually 
writes  the  editorials  for  this  magazine 
and  they  are  always  worth  reading.  I 
found  his  editorial  "A  Toast  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover"  which  appeared  in  the 
November  9  issue  especially  worthwhile. 
In  this  editorial,  Mr.  Cousins  remarks 
about  the  reservoir  of  good  will  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the 
United  States,  despite  the  barrage  of 
hostile  propaganda  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  by  their  Government.  Mr. 
Cousins  attributes  part  of  this  good  will 
to  the  work  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  his 
capacity  of  distributing  food  to  starving 
Russians  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration. 

In  the  proposed  current  wheat  sale, 
the  situation  is  quite  different  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Hoover  food  mis- 
sion from  1921  to  1923.  The  Soviets  are 
not  starving;  they  will  not  starve.  They 
are  asking  not  for  gifts  of  wheat  but  for 
sales,  offering  us  hard  dollars  which  will 
help  us  redress  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments.  We  should  be  wUling  to  sell 
wheat  to  the  Soviets  not  only  as  good 
businessmen  but  also  to  give  a  graphic 
demonstration  to  the  world  that  Com- 
munist agricultural  theories  are  not 
working  out  in  practice.  In  addition, 
there  Is  a  moral  dimension  to  this  prob- 
lem which  Norman  Cousins  cogently 
argues.  I  wish  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  editorial: 

Herbert  Hoover  was  correct  ta  recognizing 
that  we  should  make  food  available,  not  be- 
cause It  Is  the  strategic  thing  to  do,  but 
because  It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do.  "Hie  at- 
titude that  sees  food  ta  strategic  terms  leads 
to  a  vital  shrinkage  ta  our  own  conception 
of  what  this  Nation  is  all  about  and  most 
certfdnly  to  a  shrinkage  In  the  Idea  of  Amer- 
ica held  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
transforms  us  tato  moral  midgets,  cllngtag 
to  useless  merchandise  and  lostag  those 
things  out  of  which  a  sensible  future  can 
be  buUt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  editorial  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Toast  to  Pxkszoxnt  Hoovxa 

Three  years  ago,  in  a  village  deep  ta  the 
taterior  of  Soviet  Georgia.  I  lifted  my  wtae 
glass  ta  response  to  a  toast  to  the  health  oif 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  man  who  propoeed 
the  toast  was  not  a  Republican;  ta  fact,  he 
was  not  even  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  Geor- 
gian farmer  and.  so  far  as  I  knew,  an  au- 
thentic Communist. 

Since  the  dinner  conversation  was  being 
routed  through  a  double  set  of  interpreters — 
Georgian  into  Russian  into  English  and  back 
again — ^I  wanted  to  be  sure  there  had  been 
no  error  ta  transmission. 

"Would  you  please  ask  our  host  whether 
he  means  Herbert  Hoover,  former  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  outstanding 
Republican  of  his  generation?"  I  asked. 

My  question  went  through  the  double  fil- 
tration process  and  produced  an  Instant 
reply. 

"But  of  course,"  the  fanner  said.  "Who 
else?     Mr.   Herbert  Hoover,   the   man   who 


was  blessed  by  my  mother  and  father  and 
my  grandparents.  They  prayed  for  him. 
Why  are  you  confused?  How  many  Herbert 
Hoovers  do  you  have  ta  America?" 

I  said  it  was  now  clear  we  were  talking 
about  the  same  man  but  I  was  eager  to  know 
why  my  host  should  oSer  a  toast  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  why  his  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents blessed  him  and  prayed  for  him. 
The  farmer  looked  at  me  severely. 
"You  don't  know  why  we  like  Mr.  Hoover? 
Very  well,  I  wUl  teU  you  why  we  like 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  Years  ago.  Just  after 
our  revolution,  we  were  without  food.  It 
was  a  terrible  time.  We  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  us.  Herbert  Hoover  came 
to  us  with  food  and  saved  our  lives.  We  will 
never  forget  it.  My  parents  blessed  him  and 
prayed  for  him  even  when  he  became  a  big 
capitalist  and  a  Etepubllcan  President.  Qs 
liked  us  and  helped  us  as  human  beings 
even  If  he  didn't  like  our  Government.  A 
very  great  man.  We  will  drink  a  bottoms-up 
toast." 

The  farmer  rose  to  his  feet  and  held  his 
glass  high. 

"To  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,"  he  said,  "a  very 
great  himian  being." 

"To  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,"  we  responded,  "a 
very  great  human  being." 

For  the  next  15  minutes,  the  farmer  spoke 
of  his  family's  ordeal  during  those  early 
years.  He  spoke,  too.  of  the  vision  he  had  of 
America  as  the  result  of  the  Hoover  mercy 
expedition.  He  spoke  of  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  distant  relatives  who  had  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  he 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  American  people. 
Then  he  launched  tato  a  series  of  new  toasts, 
at  least  16  in  nimiber.  in  which  he  made 
known  his  gratitude  and  good  feelings. 

This  experience  was  unusual  and  memora- 
ble but  it  was  not  unique.  Few  facts  about 
the  Soviet  people  today  are  more  significant 
than  their  warm  feelings  toward  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Indeed,  what  seems  most  to  Im- 
pnaa  visiting  Americans  about  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  frlendlineas  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  years  of  hostile  propa- 
ganda. The  extent  to  which  the  Hoover  food 
supply  mission  Is  responsible  for  these  feel- 
ings Is  difficult  to  say.  But  It  is  sigixlflcant 
that  so  many  Russians  refer  to  it  when  they 
discuss  their  attitudes  about  America. 

The  existence  of  a  human  community  be- 
yond national  boundary  lines  is  a  prime  fact 
of  life  today.  Some  governments,  especially 
those  of  monolithic  political  character,  like 
to  resist  Identifications  higher  than  ot  be- 
yond national  sovereignty.  But  the  sense  ot 
membership  ta  the  human  family  Is  natural 
to  man  and  needs  only  the  slightest  exercise 
to  bec<nne  manifest.  American  f(»-elgn  pol- 
icy has  been  most  effective  not  when  it  has 
operated  on  the  hard  level  of  formal  di- 
plomacy but  when  It  has  acted  on  the  broad 
level  where  needs  and  hopes  Interact. 

A  case  ta  point  exists  today.  The  United 
States  has  a  surplus  of  food.  The  American 
people  are  paying  m<M?e  than  #1  mUIlon  a  day 
just  to  store  crops,  even  as  they  rot.  The 
Boaslans  have  a  food  shortage.  Some  claim 
this  is  the  result  of  natural  causes.  Others 
claim  it  is  the  result  of  fallacious  Marxist 
theories  applied  to  agricultural  production. 
It  Is  possible  that  both  factors  are  responsi- 
ble ta  varying  proportions.  No  matter.  The 
relevant  fact  Is  that  the  American  people 
have  a  surplus  and  the  Riisslan  people  have 
a  shortage.  The  Russians  are  not  nBtring  ug 
to  give  them  wheat.  Nor  has  the  American 
Government  proposed  to  give  them  wheat. 
They  are  asking  to  buy  and  we  are  offering 
to  sell. 

But  all  sorts  ot  objections  are  being  raised. 
It  is  said  we  should  not  be  giving  aid  to  a 
Communist  government.  It  Is  said  that  we 
ought  to  use  the  food  as  leverage  to  gain 
political  ends.  It  is  said  we  ought  to  exploit 
the  opportunity  to  attach  conditions. 

The  trouble  with  these  questions  Is  that 
they  flow  out  of  the  assumption  that  food 


should  be  used  as  a  political  weapon.  This 
is  a  dangerously  volatile  a»umption,  prone 
to  backfire.  A  food  surplus  is  a  moral  fact 
even  before  it  is  an  economic  fact  ot  a  po- 
litical fact.  Herbert  Hoover  was  correct  ta 
recogniztag  that  we  should  make  food  avaU- 
able,  not  because  it  is  the  strategic  thtag  to 
do,  but  because  it  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
The  attitude  that  sees  food  ta  strategic  twms 
leads  to  a  vital  shrinkage  ta  our  own  con- 
ee|>tlon  of  what  this  Nation  is  all  about  and 
most  certainly  to  a  shrinkage  ta  the  idea 
of  America  held  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
transforms  us  tato  moral  midgets,  cllngtag 
to  useless  merchandise  and  lostag  those 
things  out  of  which  a  sensible  future  can 
be  built.— N.C. 


ADDRESS     BY     FORMER     SENATOR 
WILLIAM  BENTON  BEFORE 

UNESCO  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  former 

Senator  William  Benton  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  address  to  the  UNESCO 
Executive  Board,  which  had  its  66th  ses- 
sion in  Paris  last  September. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  recall  the 
controversies  early  this  year  over  certain 
UNESCO  publications,  and  also  over  a 
proposed  UNESCO  agricultural  project 
in  Cuba,  will  find  Bill  Benton's  speech 
especially  interesting.  I  ask  that  por- 
tions of  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  ranarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerptc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

STATXMXMT      BT      FOSMES      SCNATOa      WlUXAM 

Bewtow  at  66th  Session  or  the  UNESCC 

Executive  Board,  Pakib,  September  30,  1969 
•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  12th  Conference  and  ta  our  com- 
ments ta  June  to  the  DlreetOT  General  on 
the  1965-66  program  and  budget,  the  United 
States  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
concemtag  (a)  the  presenUtlon  of  the 
budget,  (b)  conferences  and  meetings,  (c) 
the  nature  of  UNESCO's  support  of  non- 
governmental organizations,  (d)  training 
and  research  centers  and  Institutes,  and  (e) 
UNESCO  publications. 

Now,  the  many  devoted  men  and  women 
who  work  on  UNESCO  ta  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  ta  the  UJ3.  National  Commission 
(and  I  report  to  this  Board  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  In  the  United  States 
taterested  ta  UNESCO  who,  without  pay  or 
cOTnpensatlon,  give  large  parts  of  their  time 
to  It,  wholly  apart  from  the  professionals 
ta  our  Government)  many  will  be  gratified 
that  some  of  the  U.S.  recommendations  have 
been  followed  or  partially  followed.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  "mildly  gratified,"  looking  at 
the  program  as  a  whole.  For  example,  they 
wlU  be  pleased  by  these  five  potats: 

1.  The  integrated  presentation  of  the  pro- 
poeed program  and  budget  which  shows 
UNESCO's  program  as  a  unit,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  funds;  this  does  Indeed 
contribute  to  understanding. 

2.  The  subventions  have  been  held  general- 
ly at  existing  levels.  Let  us  hope,  I  may  say 
ta  passing,  that  alternative  financing  can  be 
found  as  soon  as  possible.  UNESCO  should 
seek  to  put  an  end  to  much  of  this  financtag. 
it  seems  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  The  Director  General  has  established 
termtaal  dates  tot  financial  support  to  some 
centers  and  Institutes,  and  further  has  be- 
gun reductag  the  support  to  certain  other 
centers.  Very  good.  UNESCO  shoxild  Indeed 
aim  at  what  we  call  a  "phasing  out"  or  a 
"putting  them  on  their  own."  of  most  such 
centers  and  tastitutes. 

4.  The  Director  General  has  tadlcated  the 
revised   budget   wUl   refiect  a  reduction   ta 
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meeting!  and  conferences.    We  welcome  thla 
trend:  Indeed,  we  applaud  It. 

S.  In  general  we  favor  the  goal  of  stablll- 
satl(Hi  endent  In  the  proposed  budget  In 
areas  other  than  science  and  education.  We 
must  hope  that  the  goal  becomes  even  more 
clearly  defined  In  pracUce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
hoped  and  expected  to  see  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  publications.  Un- 
fortunately the  funds  for  publications  under 
the  propoeed  budget  are  being  Increased 
considerably.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
Secretariat  will  profit  by  the  excellent  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Avldor  on  Friday?  He 
must  have  been  seeking  the  same  goal.  He 
suggested  cutting  back  on  the  nimiber  of  the 
Director  General's  personal  reports  to  the 
Board — a  sxiggeetlon  that.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me,  fell  on  welcome  ears.  But  dont  we 
want  also  a  cutback  on  our  overall  publica- 
tion program.  The  last  General  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Director  Gen- 
eral to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  length 
of  our  documents  and  the  niunber  of  copies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  now  shift  for  a  moment  to  the 
Special  Fund  projects  for  which  UNESCO  Is 
the  executing  agent.  Our  Executive  Board 
does  not,  It  seems  to  me,  spend  enough  time 
discussing  these  and  achieving  understand- 
ing of  them.  Perhaps,  If  ovu'  agenda  permits, 
before  we  adjourn  there  may  be  time  for  a 
more  complete  discussion.  The  United 
States  as  most  of  you  know,  puts  40  percent 
of  the  money  Into  the  total  budget  of  the 
Special  Fund.  Further,  this  money  Is  not 
assessed  against  the  United  States  by  any 
vote  at  a  General  Conference  under  which 
the  United  States  may  find  It  is  called  upon 
to  make  a  contribution  beyond  the  one 
which  It  thinks  warranted.  The  money  giv- 
en to  the  Special  Fund  by  the  United  States 
Is  a  voluntary  contribution,  wholly  within 
the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Voluntarily 
given.  It  could  be  voluntarily  withdrawn  If 
the  United  States  felt  the  projects  were  im- 
satlsfactorlly  handled.  This  Is  an  Important 
point,  and  I  want  this  Board  to  imderstand 
It. 


The  Director  General  has  proposed  new 
emphasis  on  two  problems  of  human  rights: 
(1)  race  relations,  and  (2)  disarmament. 
He  has  asked  the  Board  whether  there  Is 
anything  useful  UNESCO  can  do  In  these 
areas  within  Its  field  of  competence.  He 
asked  whether  he  was  wrong  In  bringing 
them  up.  He  solicited  our  guidance.  And 
I  do  Indeed  congratulate  him  on  this  ap- 
proach to  the  Board,  and  I  shall  address 
myself  to  these  two  points. 

First,  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
UNESCO  has  a  legitimate  Interest  In  both 
areas.  Mr.  Pompel  conceded  merely  the 
legitimate  interest  in  race  relations;  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  over  the  years  which  lie 
ahead,  the  legitimate  interest  in  both.  But 
only  if  we  stick  to  our  basic  charter,  as 
quite  properly  emphasized  by  the  Director 
General  himself  when  he  presented  these 
two  points  to  us. 

Let  me  first  seek  to  qualify  a  bit  more 
UNESCO's   suitable   role   on    race    relations. 

I  wonder  whether  thla  Board — and  notably, 
the  scholars  on  this  Board,  those  who  come 
out  of  a  background  of  scholarship — can't 
agree  that  UNESCO  will  not  contribute 
either  to  peace  or  to  collaboration  among 
nations — by  sponsoring  studies  that  contain 
propaganda,  or  by  promoting  the  one-sided 
views  of  any  member  state,  or  by  publishing 
studies  which  fall  short  of  high  standard* 
of  scientific  and  scholarly  objectivity. 
UNSBCO  has  been  guilty  of  such  failings, 
and  this  has  gravely  damaged  the  prestige 
of    UNESCO.    If   XTNBSCO   can   avoid   such 


failings,  studies  of  race  relations  would  be 
greatly  welcomed  by  the  United  States. 
Nothing  on  the  record  indicates  that 
UNESCO  can  do  this. 

The  first  consideration,  of  course,  must  be 
whether  conditions  can  be  created  that  will 
enable  UNESCO  to  employ  scholarly  and 
scientific  standards  in  publications  which 
deal  with  race  relations,  not  merely  in  Africa 
and  the  United  States,  but  in  the  U.S.SH  . 
and  In  all  areas  of  the  world.  The  problem 
pf  race  relations  Is  not  confined  merely  to 
the  United  States  and  Africa.  Our  scholars 
in  the  United  States  are  striving  to  establish 
such  standards  in  their  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem. And  as  all  of  us  know.  It's  not  easy. 
But  until  such  standards  can  prevail,  any 
major  or  full-scale  attack  on  this  subject 
by  UNESCO  should  be  postponed.  And  here 
again,  the  subject  is  so  loaded  with  political 
and  propaganda  overtones  that  a  diversion 
of  any  significant  part  of  UNESCO's  program 
into  It  seems  to  me  at  this  time  to  be  a 
mistake.  However — and  I  must  end  up  with 
this  emphatic  statement — the  chance  to  take 
leadership  in  the  scientific  and  scholarly 
study  of  race  relations  Is  surely  one  of 
UNESCO's  important  goals  over  the  years 
ahead,  and  must  be  kept  In  mind  and  we 
must  attempt  to  work  toward  It.  The 
Director  General  and  I  come  together  on 
this  point.  Further,  the  work  of  UNESCO 
in  the  field  of  racial  relations  should  tie  in 
closely  with  the  great  effort  to  destroy  racial 
discrimination,  which  is  a  major  goal  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself. 


The  Director  General  seemed  somewhat  in- 
credulous when  I  was  chatting  with  him 
privately  the  other  day.  at  my  suggestion 
that  the  fact  that  certain  countries  do  not 
pay  their  moneys  into  the  UJ*.,  the  funds 
which  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States  feel 
are  legally  expected,  that  such  failures  by 
certain  countries  could  affect  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  UNESCO.  But 
why  shouldn't  such  failxu-es  affect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  all  the 
UJ».  agencies?  UNESCO  is  a  part  of  the  UJ4. 
If  the  UJf.  falls.  UNESCO  will  fall.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
Thus  when  the  United  States  is  forced  to 
underwrite  a  bond  issue  to  keep  the  Ui*. 
alive,  this  does  indeed  bring  under  review 
U.S.  policy  not  merely  toward  the  UJJ.  but 
toward  all  affiliated  agencies  and  the  overall 
pattern  of  activity  by  these  agencies — Includ- 
ing, in  the  case  of  UNESCO,  the  Special 
Fund. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Di- 
rector General,  we  of  the  United  States  find 
reason  lot  some  satisfaction  in  the  progress 
evident  in  UNESCO's  program,  progress  more 
manifest  than  many  of  my  associates  In  the 
United  States  anticipated  a  year  and  2  years 
ago.  There's  much  In  It  on  which  the  Direc- 
tor General  warrants  commendation.  But 
the  United  States  does  not  wish  at  this  time, 
with  so  much  to  do  and  so  much  unfinished, 
to  risk  stretching  ourselves  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  capacity. 


ADDRESS  BY  LYNN  A.   TOWNSEND. 

PRESIDENT  OP  CHRYSLER  CORP. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  address  delivered  by 
L3mn  A.  Townsend,  president  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  at  the  annual  banquet 
session  of  the  45th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Chicago  on  November  1. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmakxs  bt  Ltnn  A.  Townskmd.  Pxesident, 

Chktslxb  Coep.,  at  thx  Annual  Banquet 

Session  or  the  46th  Annual  Mextinc  or 

THE  Illinois  State  Chambex  or  Commkeck, 

Chicago,  III.,  Palmes  House,  Novsmbkx  1 

I  am  very  pleased  and  highly  honored  to 

be  here  with  you  tonight  to  participate  in 

your  annual  meeting  in  this  great  city.     We 

Detrolters   like   Chicago   very   much    indeed. 

We  think  of  it  as  a  wonderful  place  to  do 

business  and  a  wonderful  place  to  come  to 

enjoy  life  in  general.     Yet  I  can't  remember 

any  time  in  all   the  years  I've  lived  in  the 

Detroit   area    when    we    thought   as   well   of 

Chicago  or  said  as  many  nice  things  about 

It   and   its  people   as   we  did   on   a  certain 

Sunday  afternoon  back  in  mid-September — 

because  on  that  particular  day  the  Chicago 

Bears   outplayed   and    outclassed    a   football 

team    that    Is    our    common    problem — the 

Green     Bay     Packers.     On     that     particular 

afternoon   the   Bears'   win  made   the  future 

look  pretty  bright  for  our  Lions. 

Two  weeks  later,  however,  when  we  sat 
down  to  our  Sunday  dinner,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  somewhat  different  mood.  As  I 
remember  it,  after  that  impressive — and,  to 
us,  depressing— performance  by  Billy  Wade 
and  his  teammates,  we  just  didn't  have  very 
much  to  say  at  all.  And  things  haven't  been 
quite  the  same  since  then  with  our  Lions. 
But  after  all.  another  important  Sunday 
afternoon  is  coming  along  soon  here  at 
Wrlgley  Field — and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  then?  As  George  Halas  says,  the 
National  Football  League  wouldn't  be  much 
of  a  league  unless  any  team  could  be  beaten 
by  any  other  team  any  Sunday  afternoon — 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Athletic  competition  between  the  profes- 
sional teams  of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  and 
between  the  great  universities  of  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  has  been  putting  an  extra 
kick  into  life  for  all  of  us  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  a  good  many  yesu^. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Midwesterner  to 
like  hard,  all-out  competition,  whether  he 
finds  It  on  the  playing  field  or  in  his  day-to- 
day work.  And  If  there  are  any  cities  in  this 
country — or  for  that  matter  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world — where  business  competi- 
tion is  more  Intense  than  it  is  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  I  don't  know  where  they  could  be. 
I  can  speak  for  all  of  us  In  Detroit  when  I 
say  we  believe  there  is  only  one  way  to  com- 
pete— and  that  is  the  way  they  compete 
down  at  Indianapolis  on  Memorial  Day — flat- 
out,  with  no  quarter  asked  and  none  given. 
And  if  you  want  to  get  the  real  lowdown 
on  the  way  it  feels  to  be  Involved  in  the 
kind  of  competition  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
Detroit,  you  just  can't  do  much  better  than 
to  ask  a  Chrysler  man  about  it.  We  at 
Chrysler  have  been  right  in  the  center  of  the 
battle  of  Detroit  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
and  we've  had  our  share  of  wins  and  losses. 
But  business  has  been  looking  very  good  for 
VIS  for  some  time  and  promises  to  continue 
good,  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  automobile 
Industry  as  a  whole — so  I  warn  you  that  my 
remarks  this  evening  are  going  to  have  a  dis- 
tinctly optimistic  flavor. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know,  the  automobile 
business  is  finishing  out  an  excellent  year, 
one  in  which  we  expect  to  sell  a  total  of 
well  over  7  million  cars  at  retail.  For  those 
of  you  who  don't  spend  yoxir  lives  in  the 
automobile  business,  let  me  explain  that  7 
million  is  something  of  a  magic  number  to 
an  automobile  man.  Up  until  1962  there  was 
only  1  year — 196fi — when  we  enjoyed  reUU 
sales  at  that  level.  And  it  had  come  to  be 
established  as  something  resembling  a  super- 
stition in  our  business  that  if  you  had  a  big 
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year  you  were  bound  to  pay  for  it  In  lower 
sales  in  the  year  following.  It  Just  wasn't 
in  the  cards  to  hare  S  good  years  back  to 
back,  to  say  nothing  of  two  T-mlUlon-car 
years.  But  now  the  automobile  Industry  is 
completing  its  second  successive  7-milllon- 
car  year — and  there  seems  to  be  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  have  three  7-mllllon- 
car  years  In  a  row.  Although  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  flat  prediction  that  the  year  ahead 
will  be  that  good.  I  will  say  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  or  anyone  else  In  oxir  business  to  see 
another  7-mllllon-car  year  in  1»«4. 

Our  Industry  has  moved  up  onto  a  new 
level.  Where  we  averaged  approximately  6 
million  retail  sales  a  year  over  the  past  10 
years — 1963  through  1962 — we  are  now  con- 
fidently expecting  to  sell  at  least  7.6  million 
cars,  on  the  average,  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  Industry  has  moved  up  onto  this  new 
level  for  the  most  natural  reason  in  the 
world— because  the  country  Itself  has  moved 
up  onto  a  new  level.  When  you  compare  1963 
with  1988  you  find  that  In  10  years  the 
dimensions  of  the  market  for  automobiles 
have  been  Incresaed  substantially  in  every 
way  that  we  can  measure.    For  example  : 

In  1963  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  190  million — and  there  were  46  million 
households.  In  1983  the  population  of  the 
country  Is  190  million— and  there  are  56  mil- 
lion households. 

In  1953  there  were  46  million  cars  in  use  in 
the  United  States.  In  1963  there  are  ap- 
proximately 68  million  cars  In  use.  And 
where  cars  and  trucks  together  amounted  to 
56  million  in  1963,  the  combined  total  today 
is  82  million. 

In  1958  there  were  70  million  licensed 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles.  In  1963  the  esti- 
mated number  of  licensed  drivers  is  94 
million. 

In  1953  approximately  4  mUllon  households 
owned  2  or  more  cars.  In  1963.  we  estimate 
that  close  to  12  million  householdfi  own  2 
or  more  cars. 

And  finally.  In  1953  the  national  program 
of  highway  building  IniUated  In  1966  had  not 
even  been  started.  Since  1966,  over  16,000 
miles  of  freeways  In  the  Interstate  System- 
including  nearly  700  miles  in  this  State  as  a 
whole  and  the  spectacular  Dan  Ryan  Ex- 
pressway here  in  Chicago— have  been  opened 
to  traffic  and  have  provided  a  basic  reason 
for  making  car  ownership  and  use  more  at- 
tractive. 

Now  I  am  not  talking  about  the  promising 
outlook  for  the  automobile  bvislnees  just  to 
make  myself  feel  confident  and  happy  about 
the  futxire.  Every  man  and  woman  in  this 
room— and.  for  that  matter,  every  man  and 
woman  in  America^— has  a  stake  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  automobile  business. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  automoUve  Industry 
together  with  all  of  Its  related  activities,  is 
probably  the  largest  single  economic  com- 
plex in  the  entire  world.  It  generates  more 
economic  acUvlty  than  the  naUonal  defense 
and  space  establishments  combined.  It  in- 
volves one  in  every  seven  jobs  and  one  in 
every  six  businesses.  And  when  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry  can  sell  cars  at  a  7-milllon- 
per-year  clip.  It  helps  the  whole  country  to 
prosper.  | 

Just  as  an  UlustraUon  of  what  this  means 
to  you  people  here  in  Illinois,  it  might  be  of 
some  Interest  that  during  the  past  year 
Chrysler  Corp.  bought  approximately  $29 
million  worth  of  automotive  components  la 
Cook  County  alone. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  size  of  the  present 
automobUe  market  and  given  some  reasons 
why  that  market  will  continue  to  be  big 
and  will  continue  to  grow  bigger.  But  there 
are  many  other  Interesting  developments  In 
our  business — such,  for  example,  as  the  way 
we  have  extended  the  range  and  diversity 
of  the  products  wa  build   far  beyond  the 
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simple  three-decker  classification  of  low- 
price,  medium-price,  and  luxury  cars  as 
we  knew  it  10  years  ago — the  way  we  have 
improved  quality  and  reliability  to  the  point 
where  we  can  offer  the  public  greatly  ex- 
tended warranties — and  the  way  we  have 
been  able,  with  all  the  improvements  and  In- 
creased diversity  of  producte.  to  hold  the 
price  line  against  a  variety  of  cost  pressures 
for  6  years  in  a  row. 

It  might  be  nice  for  someone  to  suggest 
that  all  these  accomplishments  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness are  such  bright  and  hardworking  peo- 
ple— but  you  and  I  know  that  isn't  the  rea- 
son at  all.  They  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  company  in  our  business  Is  being 
pushed  relentlessly  by  the  demands  of  a  very 
choosy  and  value-conscious  buying  public. 

We — like  businessmen  in  every  other  field 

are  caught  up  In  a  general  upgrading  of  taste 
and  a  universal  insistence  on  a  martmiinx 
variety  of  choice  and  the  highest  possible 
quality — at  reasonable  prices.  The  pressiire 
Is  on  the  manufacturer  and  on  the  mer- 
chandiser to  furnish  what  the  increasingly 
fastidious   consumer   wants   In   the   way   of 

both  product  and  service  of  the  product 

and  It  Is  only  those  companies  that  are 
tuned  to  this  new  kind  of  consumer  pres- 
sure that  are  going  to  be  consistenUy  profit- 
able. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
an  entirely  different  variety  of  oompetlUon^ 
but  competition  of  a  kind  that  may  be  just 
as  important  in  the  long  run  as  the  kind  I 
have  been  discussing.  A  year  from  next 
Tuesday  the  people  of  the  United  Statea— 
after  listening  to  a  soUd  12  months  of  politi- 
cal speeches  and  debates — are  going  to  decide 
on  the  kind  of  political  leadership  they  want 
for  our  country  during  the  ensuing  4  years. 
Those  next  12  months  are  going  to  be  far 
from  easy  on  any  of  us.  The  air  will  be  full 
of  verbal  flak  and  the  newspapers  will  be 
loaded  with  charges  and  countercharges.  In 
view  of  all  the  political  talk  we  have  ahead 
of  us,  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a 

poUUcal  speech  tonight.    But  I  would  like 

before  the  battle  begins  In  earnest to  ex- 
press a  few  thoughU  as  a  businessman  about 
one  of  the  key  issues  of  the  coming  political 
year.  And  I  can  only  hope  that  these 
thoughts  will  seem  worthy  of  consideration 
by  you  a£  businessmen  and  as  American  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  the  nature  of  your  own 
personal  political  convictions. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  present  political 
climate — as  it  affects  the  businessman — that 
Is  completely  and  refreshingly  different  from 
anything  you  and  I  have  known  in  our  entire 
lifetime.  Think  back  for  a  moment  to  all  the 
years  that  the  American  businessman  has 
been  on  the  defensive  In  supporting  the  cause 
of  free  enterprise.  Think  of  the  uphill  pull 
he  has  had  In  arguing  for  more  reliance  upon 
the  Investment  of  private  funds  in  private 
undertakings  and  less  reliance  upon  the 
spending  of  public  funds  for  public  works. 
Think  of  all  the  speeches  businessmen  have 
given  qn  the  need  to  encourage  saving  and 
capital  formation  by  revising  the  excessive 
and  Inequitable  Federal  Income  tax  sched- 
ules. Think  of  the  patient  and  seemingly 
hopeless  arguments  we  have  made  year  after 
year  for  encoixraglng  capital  Investment 
through  more  flexible  governmental  policies 
regarding  depreciation  allowances. 

And  now — against  that  backgroimd— in  the 
perspective  of  years  of  struggle  in  which  the 
NaUon  seemed  like  a  house  divided  against 
itself— with  great  ntimbers  of  the  American 
people  feeling  that  financial  incenUves  were 
closely  related  to  sin — c»nsider  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  has  passed  an 
Income  tax  reduction  bill  by  a  vote  of  271 
to  156.  And  also  consider  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  b«en  urging  Senate  action  on 


this  same  bill  so  he  can  sign  it  into  law. 
What  is  more  important  stUl,  BepubUcans 
and  Democrats  seem  to  be  Joining  in  the 
belief  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the  ooimtry 
moving  ahead  is  to  give  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  a  good  sound  Incentive  for 
working,  saving,  and  Investing. 

No  one  of  us  can  afford  to  underestimate 
the  Importance  for  American  business — and 
the  Importance  for  the  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country — of  this  startling  de- 
velopment. What  It  means  to  me  Is  that  a 
profoxmd  change  has  taken  place  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  with  regard 
to  the  Importance  of  financial  incentives 
In  the  naUonal  scheme  of  things.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  tax  bill  would  never  have 
gone  as  far  as  It  has. 

It  seems  to  have  become  clear  to  Increasing 
numbers  of  people  that  the  profit  system  as 
we  know  it  is  this  country's  secret  weapon. 
And  men  in  positions  of  political  leaderahlp— ^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  poUUcal  fence— know- 
ing that  this  new  trend  has  set  in— are  talk- 
ing far  less.  If  at  all.  about  Government 
pump  priming  through  pubUc  works  and  far 
more  about  stimulating  expenditures  by  con- 
sumers and  businessmen. 

Now  that  both  poUtlcal  parties  are  in 
basic  agreement  in  wanting  to  give  the 
economy  some  good  tangible  Incentives  that 
will  make  it  grow,  we  can  expect  to  hear 
a  brandnew  kind  of  poUtlcal  debate.  And 
this  debate  Is  going  to  be  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  the  business  community  to  listen  to. 
Over  the  course  of  the  next  year  It  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  BepubUcans  and  Democrats 
will  be  competing  vigorously  with  ideas,  pro- 
posed legislaUon,  and  party-platform  planks, 
aU  aimed  at  convincing  both  the  general 
pubUc  and  the  business  community  that  they 
have  the  key  to  stlmiUatlng  tiie  private 
economy  and  giving  It  adequate  encourage- 
ment. And  what  could  be  sweeter  music  to 
the  businessmen  of  this  country  than  just 
that  kind  of  debate? 

What  I  am  suggesUng  here  tonight  Is  that. 
In  the  year  of  poUUcal  decision  that  lies 
ahead,  the  businessmen  of  America  would 
do  well  to  understand  that  there  is  now  less 
need  to  pound  on  the  old  familiar  themes 
and  flght  the  same  old  fights.  At  least  part 
of  the  battle  has  been  won — maybe  more 
as  the  result  of  the  performance  of  free  en- 
twprlse  than  as  the  result  of  iu  words— 
but  won  nevertheless. 

A  new  tide  has  begun  to  move  in  the 
affairs  and  in  the  opinions  of  men — and  it  la 
the  businessman  B  great  opportunity  to  move 
with  this  tide  and  speak  positively  and  con- 
structively about  the  unlimited  potential  of 
the  country  once  the  disincentives  of  exces- 
sive taxation  have  been  removed.  I  say  let 
others,  if  they  wish,  talk  fearfully  and  nega- 
tively— and  let  the  businessman  start  build- 
ing himself  a  repuutlon  for  being  the  pro- 
ponent and  apostle  of  economic  growth  and 
the  moves  that  wlU  unleash  the  dynamics  of 
growth. 

To  Illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  me  suggest 
three  {xisiUve  approaches  that  a  business- 
man might  Uke  In  the  current  discussion 
of  the  tax  bill  that  is  now  under  discussion 
in  the  Senate. 

First,  I  suggest  that  there  be  far  less  talk- 
about  the  desirability  of  the  tax  bill  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  a  recession,  and  far  more 
emphasis  on  the  real,  bade  purpose  of  thst 
blU — that   is.   to  encourage   more    vigorous  . 
growth  of  the  national  economy  over  th« 
long  pull. 

It  would  seem  highly  inadvisable  to  argot ; 
for  a  step  as  big  and  as  ImporUnt  as  en- 
acting the  current  tax  bill  Into  Uw  on  ths 
basis  that  It  U  needed  to  avert  a  hypoUMttosl  % 
recession  that  may  not  happen  In  the  neari 
term  at  aU.  We  In  Detroit  sss  no  signs  of  t 
lagging  demand  for  our  products,  no  >»»/**"£  . 
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up  of  Inventories,  no  decline  In  consumer 
confldenoe — In  other  words,  no  clear  Indica- 
tions of  an  oncoming  recession.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  a  very  strong  suspicion — and 
I  suppose  nothing  reveals  our  optimistic  bias 
more  clearly  than  this — that  the  country  can 
look  for  considerably  more  economic  stabil- 
ity In  the  futxire  than  In  the  past,  and  con- 
siderably fewer  sharp  ups  and  downs. 

In  the  foreseeable  futxuv  we  think  there 
Is  a  good  chance  that  the  economy  can  roll 
right  on  through  the  period  when,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  we  might  expect  a 
recession.  There  Is  no  law  of  nature  that 
says  we  must  have  recessions  at  regular  and 
predictable  intervals.  Western  Europe  has 
demonstrated  this  quite  convincingly  by 
going  5  yean  now  without  one.  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  It  isn't  possible — with  the 
right  combination  of  sound  public  policy  and 
▼Igorotu  prlTate  enterprise — for  us  to  do  the 
aame  in  this  country. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  too  much  talk 
•bout  th«  UM  of  tax  reduction  as  an  antidote 
to  a  hypothetical  recession  could  actually 
bslp  to  bring  about  an  undue  public  pre- 
occupation with  the  poesibUlty  of  recession 
and  result  in  helping  to  bring  one  into  being. 
If  we  are  going  to  indulge  in  self-fulfllUng 
prophecies,  I  say  let's  prophesy  in  an  opti- 
mistic vein.  Let  us  continue  to  talk  about 
the  dynamics  of  growth  In  the  private  sector 
and  keep  our  eye  on  the  main  element  in 
that  growth — the  unshackling  of  Incentives, 
on  the  part  of  consumers  as  well  as  busi- 
nessmen. 

Now  here  Is  my  second  suggestion.  When 
we  talk  about  the  virtues  of  tax  reducUon, 
let  us  never  forget  for  a  minute  the  neces- 
sity for  insisting  on  the  highest  degree  of 
fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. And  at  the  same  time,  let  us  keep  re- 
minding oxiraelves  and  others  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  possibilities  for  the  future 
that  can  emerge  from  a  combination  of  fru- 
gal, efficient  government  and  the  unthrot- 
tllng  of  private  enterprise. 

I  hope  you  are  as  encoxiraged  as  I  have 
been  to  note  the  many  clear  signs  of  growing 
Insistence  on  the  part  of  the  public— and  on 
the  part  of  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — that  the  Pederal  Government  hold 
new  spending  down  to  a  minimum  and  make 
Its  present  operations  more  efficient.  This 
Is  all  to  the  good.  And  this  new  emphasis 
has  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  Is  the 
result  of  continuous  work  by  organizations 
like  yours  that  know  the  need  for  putting 
restraint  upon  the  natural  tendency  of  peo- 
ple in  poliUcs  to  want  to  please  their  con- 
stituents through  increased  spending. 

These  constant  reminders  of  the  need  for 
frugality  in  government  operations  should 
be  continued.  But  In  my  opinion  they  will 
get  the  desired  result  more  effectively  if  they 
are  presented  in  a  positive  rather  than  a  neg- 
ative spirit. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  businessmen 
and  business  organizations  should  begin  to 
talk  In  public  about  the  economic  growth 
away  out  ahead  that  might  result  from  lower 
Income  taxes  when  combined  with  a  stable 
or  even  declining  rate  of  government  ex- 
penditvu^s.  This  combination  would  con- 
stitute a  vitally  Important  improvement  in 
the  climate  for  business.  And  as  a  result 
we  could  logically  expect  an  accelerating  rate 
of  economic  growth  and  a  substantial  brocul- 
ening  of  the  base  of  national  income  from 
which  all  tax  revenues  are  derived. 

Now — if  this  process  works  out  in  that 
logical  way,  what  Is  to  prevent  our  looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  the  greatly  Increased 
tax  revenues  from  that  substantially  broad- 
ened base  of  national  Income  might  put  our 
Government  In  a  position  to  use  the  tax- 
reduction  stimulus  again  to  give  the  private 
economy  another  solid  Incentive  for  still  fur- 
ther growth? 

This  possibility  can  become  a  reality  If  the 
business   community  of   this    country — en- 


couraged by  a  climate  of  Increased  Incen- 
tives— uses  enough  ingenuity  In  filling  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  in  creat- 
ing new  goods  and  services  that  are  not  even 
dreamed  of  at  the  present  time — and  if  our 
Federal  Government  exercises  genuine  and 
substantial  restraint  in  spending. 

Now  for  a  third  suggestion.  When  we 
talk  about  the  great  stimulus  to  business 
activity  in  the  United  States  that  will  result 
from  a  more  sensible  structure  of  income 
taxes,  we  should  emphasize  the  way  In  which 
this  stimulus  will  make  us  stronger  as  com- 
petitors In  the  rapidly  expanding  world 
economy. 

With  all  the  discussions  of  the  balance- 
of-paymcnt«  deficits  this  country  has  been 
running  and  of  the  ways  In  which  we  can 
correct  those  deficits  and  stop  the  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves,  there  is  entirely  too  little 
discussion  of  the  basic  Importance  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  Improve  the  competi- 
tive strength  of  American  business  on  the 
world  scene.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
American  business  has  t>een  putting  up  a 
weak  performance  against  the  businessmen 
of  other  countries.  If  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  were  merely  a  matter  of 
balancing  our  International  trade  account, 
we  would  be  adding  substantially  to  our  gold 
reserves  year  after  year.  The  present  prob- 
lem is  caused  principally,  as  we  all  know,  by 
the  heavy  commitments  of  funds  for 
economic  and  military  aid  which  we  have 
taken  on  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  But 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  get  Involved  In  a 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  foreign 
aid  here  tonight. 

It  is  my  optimistic  belief  that  If  American 
business  does  an  Increasingly  good  competi- 
tive Job  in  world  trade  and  investment,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  decade,  and  pos- 
sibly even  sooner,  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  can  be  substantially  reduced.  But 
that  happy  outcome  will  not  be  automatic. 
It  win  be  realized  only  if,  through  the  proper 
public  policy  regarding  business  incentives 
at  home  and  abroad,  American  business  is 
given  the  right  conditions  for  operating  suc- 
cessfully against  Its  increasingly  tough  com- 
petition In  other  countries. 

That  will  require,  for  one  thing,  the  kind 
of  encouragement  to  Investment  in  more  effi- 
cient plants  and  equipment  that  can  result 
from  the  current  Federal  income  tax  bill. 
With  all  of  the  billions  that  have  been  In- 
vested in  plant  and  equipment  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  we  are  still  in  need  of  much 
more  capital  investment  in  this  country  to 
keep  ourselves  competitive  and  to  make  fur- 
ther gains  in  our  exports. 

We  also  need  a  somewhat  more  farslghted 
policy  In  Washington  with  regard  to  direct 
or  portfolio  investments  by  American  busi- 
nessmen in  foreign  countries.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  Investments  of  this  kind  put  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  country's 
balance-of-payments  position  over  the  short 
pull,  but  eventually  these  American  invest- 
ments are  going  to  generate  a  return  flow  of 
income  that  will  be  one  of  the  major  bal- 
ancing factors  in  our  International  accounts. 
It  is  shortsighted  indeed  to  improvise  the 
kind  of  hastily  drafted  and  confusing  legisla- 
tion that  was  passed  In  1962  for  the  purpose 
of  taxing  foreign  soiu^^e  Income  of  American 
companies — and  to  make  proposals  for  pe- 
nalizing the  purchase  of  foreign  securities, 
proposals  that  create  an  almost  inescapable 
Impression  of  frantic  alarm. 

From  the  businessman's  point  of  view, 
what  we  need  most  In  the  way  of  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  sound,  long- 
range  program  aimed  at  giving  American 
business  a  powerful  assist  In  Its  competition 
with  the  investors  of  other  countries.  The 
key  elements  In  such  a  program  would  ba 
steps  to  remove  the  risk  of  double  taxation 
of  the  earnings  on  foreign  Investments — to 
clarify  the  outlook  for  tax  liabUities  on  fu- 
ture foreign  Investment* — and  to  provide  In- 


creased incentives,  such  as  credits  on  Invest- 
ments in  underdeveloped  areas. 

As  we  move  into  the  year  of  political 
struggle  that  lies  ahead,  it  might  be  well  for 
all  of  us  to  remind  oiuvelves  of  the  need  to 
retain  our  perspective  and  our  equanimity — 
and  above  all,  to  remember,  through  all  the 
noise  and  confxision,  that  our  country  is 
stronger  and  greater  than  ever — and  that 
those  of  us  who  work  as  businessmen  have 
contributed  to  tliat  strength  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  that  strength  by  do- 
ing the  best  possible  Job  as  competitors. 

We  should  also  remember  that  with  all  the 
real  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  affecting  business,  a 
healthy  consensus  has  been  developing  with 
regard  to  the  need  to  put  our  main  reliance 
for  economic  growth  upon  encouraging  our 
profit  energized,  profit  disciplined,  free  en- 
terprise business  system. 

I  am  confident  that  our  country  Is  going 
to  see  to  It  that  a  constant  stream  of  new 
discoveries  and  new  Ideas  Is  kept  fiowing  into 
useful  applications  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  private,  profltmaking  enterprise. 
This  free  enterprise,  free  choice,  free  market 
system  of  ours  has  served  America  and  the 
world  well  for  200  years.  And  what  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  past  two  centuries  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  lies  ahead. 

It  Is  your  privilege  and  mine  to  be  living 
and  working  at  a  time  when  many  strong 
and  creative  currents  are  merging  into  the 
potential  for  an  entirely  new  and  better  and 
more  exciting  kind  of  world.  That  kind  of 
potential  lies  out  ahead — asking  you  and  me 
as  businessmen  to  turn  it  into  reality. 

I  say  let's  accept  the  challenge  and  get  the 
Job  done. 


EXCLUSIVE  INTERVIEW  GRANTED 
BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER  TO  MR. 
ELIAS  P.  DEMETRACOPOULOS. 
POLITICAL  EDITOR  OP  ATHENS 
DAILY  POST,  AUGUST  14.  1963 

li4r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day there  was  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  under  the  caption,  "GotD- 
WATkR  and  the  Greek  Elections."  In  con- 
formity with  that  statement.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Golowater  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  release  on  October  24.  1963. 
bearing  on  the  same  subject  together 
with  the  interview  with  Mr.  Demetra- 
co[>oulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  interview  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMKirr    BT    U.S.    SXNATOB    BaUT 
GOLOWATXa 

Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos,  political  editor 
of  the  Athens  Dally  Post.  Interviewed  me  in 
my  Washington  office  on  August  14,  1963. 
The  Interview,  granted  because  of  my  life- 
long esteem  and  regard  for  the  Greek  people, 
was  not  published  until  October  13,  1963, 
less  than  3  weeks  before  the  scheduled  na- 
tional elections  In  that  country.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  timing  on  release  of  the  Inter- 
view, It  was  construed  In  some  quarters  that 
I  and  other  American  public  figures,  whose 
interviews  had  been  similarly  withheld  from 
publication,  had  attempted  to  influence  the 
political  affairs  of  Greece.  Such  Interference 
would  have  been  Inimical  to  the  democratic 
Interests  of  Greece  and  contrary  to  my  prin- 
ciples. In  addition,  certain  Greek  newspa- 
pers misinterpreted  and  distorted  my  state- 
ments to  imply  things  which  patently  are 
false.  Because  of  the  mlsinterpreUtlons, 
distortions,  and  xmtimely  release  of  the  in- 
terview, I  wish  to  make  the  following  polnU 
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of  clarification,  all  based  upon  the  wlglnal 
transcript  of  my  conversation  with  Bir. 
Demetracopoulos,  as  taken  down  by  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff: 

1.  I  at  no  time  stated  that  there  had  been 
any  attempt  by  members  of  E.R.E.  (the  Kar- 
amanlis  Party),  for  which  I  have  the  deep- 
est respect,  to  persuade  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  dictator- 
ship in  Greece.  The  transcript  of  the  in- 
terview shows,  to  the  contrary,  that  I  spe- 
cifically stated  It  would  be  Inconceivable  that 
such  a  proposal  would  come  from  a  nation 
"where  democracy  Itself  was  founded."  I 
also  stated  in  the  interview  that  I  had 
"strongly  attacked"  reports  that  such  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made. 

2.  At  no  time  did  I  state  that  the  U.S. 
Embassy  had  intervened  In  the  election  of 
1961  or  any  other  year,  although  I  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Demetracopoulos  to  conunent  on  such 
reports.  The  charges  that  there  had  been  in- 
tervention were  originated  by  certain  po- 
litical groups  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  suspicion  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
election  of  the  Karamanlis  government.  At 
the  time  of  the  interview,  I  stated  cate- 
gorically that  I  did  not  wish  to  comment  on 
the  charges  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  had  been 
involved  In  the  election  until  they  had 
been  investigated.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
reports  were  proved  to  be  groundless.  The 
withholding  of  the  interview  for  2  months 
gave  the  impression  that  an  investigation 
then  was  currently  underway,  and  therefore 
implied  that,  because  of  the  time  elapsed, 
the  charges  did  indeed  have  some  foundation 
In  fact.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been 
further  from  the  truth. 

3.  I  did  not  say.  nor  did  I  imply,  that 
the  United  States  was  attempting  to  exert 
pressure  on  Greece  to  obtain  an  agreement 
whereby  Bulgaria  would  be  given  a  portion 
of  Greek  Macedonia  for  an  access  route  to 
the  see.  I  did  express  my  own  concern, 
however,  over  historic  Yugoslavian  and  Bul- 
garian designs  for  territorial  expansion  into 
Greece. 

4.  I  did  not  say  or  imply  that  the  ERX 
party  of  Mr.  Karamanlis  was  elected  by  fraud 
or  other  than  democratic  means.  Every- 
thing I  have  ever  said  about  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. Its  people,  the  ERE  party  and  the 
Karamanlis  government  has  been  highly 
laudatory.  The  present  Government's  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  economic  and  do- 
mestic matters  as  well  as  Its  relentless  battle 
against  international  communism  stands 
unchallenged. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
consider  it  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom  that  the  combination  of  the 
untimely  release  of  my  interview  and  de- 
liberate distortions  of  my  quoted  statements 
by  certain  elements  of  the  Greek  press  may 
have  lessened  the  chances  of  any  political 
group  or  groups  committed  to  the  struggle 
against  world  communism. 

Exclusive  Intehvxew  Granted  bt  the  Hon- 

oRABu    Barbt    Goldwatxr,    U.S.    Senator 

Prom  Arizona,  to  Mr.  Elus  P.  Demetra- 

.    copouLos,    Political    Editor    of    Athens, 

Greece,  on  Auqust  14,  1963 

1.  How   do  you   feel  about   the  test  ban 

treaty  and  President  de  Gaulle's  views  on 

this   vital   matter   and   in    which    way   this 

treaty  may  affect  countries  along  the  Soviet 

bloc  perimeter  like  Germany  and  Greece? 

Well,  I  am  very  apprehensive  about  the 
test  ban  treaty.  I'm  keeping  an  open  mind 
on  It,  but  frankly,  I  can't  find  any  advantage 
to  the  United  States  as  of  yet,  and  I  can  find 
lots  of  advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now, 
relative  to  President  de  Gaulle's  position,  I 
have  always  been  symjjathetic  toward  his 
position.  I  don't  know  how  he  could  take 
any  other  position.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would 
strengthen  all  of  NATO  if  the  United  States 
would  be  clearer  In  what  it  would  do  if  nu- 


clear weapons  were  needed  in  any  engage- 
ment that  NATO  might  become  engaged  in. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  am  apprehensive  about 
this  treaty  is  that  it's  not  clear  in  my  mind 
whether  or  not  East  Germany's  signing  of 
this  treaty  wouldn't  mean  recognition.  Now, 
the  lawyers  In  the  State  Department  say  that 
this  isn't  so,  but  I'm  still  a  little  fuzzy  about 
it  myself  and  I  want  scHne  more  legal  advice. 
My  fear  is  that — well,  for  example,  let's  see 
what  can  be  done.  All  that  Cuba  would  have 
to  do  after  this  treaty  Is  deposited  with  the 
tliree  countries,  would  be  to  inform  Russia 
that  she  wants  to  become  a  slgnator.  Then 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Russia  could 
give  Cuba  fissionable  materials.  True,  she 
couldn't  give  her  weapons,  but  she  could  give 
her  the  know-how,  and  by  agreement  we 
would  be  allowing  Cuba  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  90  miles  from  our  shores.  So  we'll 
have  to  see.  Greece  also  has  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  the  long-range  repercussions  of 
this  treaty  in  the  Balkans.  Of  course,  Greece 
is  not  a  nuclear  pKSwer  yet.  It  probably  some 
day  will  be,  if  she  wants  to  be.  But  if  Prance 
doesn't  sign  this  treaty,  I  don't  think  the 
treaty  will  be  any  good.  Red  China  U  not 
going  to  sign  It,  so  what  good  does  It  do  to 
have  two  nuclear  powers  outside  of  the 
treaty? 

2.  What  are  your  views  on  the  question  of 
civil  rights  to  the  Negro  population  of  Amer- 
ica and  do  you  think  this  racial  strife  can 
weaken  dangerously  the  UJ3.  position  and 
prestige  abroad? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States  has  been  abused,  not  Just  in 
the  South  but  in  the  North  as  well.  But  I 
have  very  serious  doubts  that  you  can  solve 
the  problem  of  discrimination,  whether  it  is 
between  Greek  and  Greek  or  white  and 
white  or  white  and  black  or  Greek  and 
American  or  the  other  way,  by  law.  I  think 
law  can  help  In  some  areas,  but  I  don't  think 
we  are  going  to  really  solve  this  problem  by 
law — and  it  is  not  an  American  problem. 
Discrimination  is  a  problem  all  over  this 
world:  from  the  lowest  tribes  to  the  highest 
civilized  people  we  have  discrimination.  So 
I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  solve  it  by  law, 
but  we  are  going  to  help  It. 

Now,  the  Negro's  problem  in  America  Is 
not  one  that  can  be  solved  as  rapidly  as 
he  would  like.  And,  again,  this  isn't  his 
fault;  this  is  the  white  man's  fault.  To  get 
job  equality,  which  is  what  he  wants,  and 
this  is  an  economic  problem  basically,  he 
has  to  be  able  to  compete  better.  Now,  this 
is  difllcult  for  most  Negroes,  because  they 
lack  the  education.  This  is  being  taken 
care  of.  Integration  Is  taking  place  in  the 
schools,  and  I  think  in  another  10  years 
when  you  have  the  chance  to  get  this  gen- 
eration through  high  school  and  cc^ege, 
you  will  see  many,  many  more  Negroes  em- 
ployed. Now,  as  to  what  it  would  do  to  our 
image  across  the  world,  if  the  Communists 
play  this  up  as  being  peculiar  only  to  Amer- 
ica, it  could  affect  our  image.  But  if  we 
point  up  that  their  discrimination  problems 
in  Russia  are  just  as  bad  as  ours  and  that 
they  have  them  all  over  the  world,  then  I 
think  we  could  lessen  whatever  this  Impact 
might  be. 

3.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  status 
of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and  the 
NATO  allies  on  defense  and  economic  mat- 
ters? 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  clarify  to  our 
NATO  allies  precisely  what  we  will  do  when 
and  if  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  needed. 
I  think  it  Is  very  clear  in  this  coimtry — it 
is  clear  to  me — that  the  President  intends  to 
use  these  weapons  if  they  are  needed,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  our  allies  are  as  confident 
as  that.  Now,  the  economic  side  of  it — I 
happen  to  be  a  believer  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket concept.  But  here  President  Kennedy 
failed  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  Ameri- 
can pe<^le  when  he  said  that  he  needed  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  it  was  a  valuable  eco- 


nomic wei^>oii.  It  Is,  but  he  didn't  tell  our 
people  that  this  act  would  create  disloca- 
tions in  this  country.  Now,  we  see  this  big 
hassle  about  chickens  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  and  we're  going  to  find 
it  In  the  fields  of  the  fabric  mills  where 
we'll  run  into  cwnpetition.  In  other  words, 
many  Americans  are  going  to  be  displaced 
because  of  the  activities  of  the  Common 
Market,  but  that  doesn't  disturb  me  if  our 
country  gets  off  the  backs  of  businessmen 
to  the  point  that  they  can  invest  their 
money  in  new  machines  and  new  ideas  and 
then  they  can  easily  employ  these  displaced 
people. 

4.  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  creation  of 
a  NATO  multilateral  nuclear  fwce? 

No,  because  I  think  it  falls  before  it  starts. 
I  have  been  in  the  military,  in  and  out  of 
It,  most  of  my  life  and  I've  often  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like,  say,  as  an  American, 
the  captain  of  one  of  these  ships,  and  let's 
say  that  I  had  a  Greek  first  mate  and  a 
French  second  mate  and  an  Italian  engineer 
and  the  crew  was  made  up  of  people  from 
all  of  the  NATO  countries — look  at  the  prob- 
lems I'd  have  just  with  keeping  house.  The 
matter  of  foods  that  different  countries  eat 
In  different  ways;  they  eat  at  different  times: 
the  British  have  to  have  their  tea  every 
afternoon.  And  then  there  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  obeying  command.  How  do  they  un- 
derstand my  command,  especially  when  I  am 
in  a  hurry  and  when  battle  stations  have  to 
get  going?     I  just  don't  think  it  vrtll  work. 

Now  look  at  the  difficulties,  the  basic  dif- 
ficulties, that  we  have  in  the  field  when  we 
have  combined  forces.  We  haven't  been  able 
to  integrate.  In  the  Korean  war,  the  Greeks 
were  very  fine  fighters,  but  they  fought  by 
themselves.  They're  examples  of  how  people 
will  fight  together  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
That's  all  right.  But  I  can't  imagine  a  mul- 
tilateral force  working. 

5.  Does  America  have  sufficient  military 
and  missile  strength  on  earth  and  space  tc 
defend  successfully  her  own  mainland  pliu 
the  one  of  her  allies  and  could  a  possible 
aggressor,  In  some  way,  carry  out  a  deedl; 
"Pearl  Harbor"  against  you  which  would  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  time  element 
to  win  a  global  war? 

Well,  to  answer  the  first  part  of  your  ques- 
tion— yes.  As  of  now,  we  have  a  great  abun- 
dance of  weaponry,  all  kinds  of  weapons,  to 
handle  any  combination  of  aggression 
against  otuvelves  or  our  allies  including 
Greece  and  ourselves.  To  answer  the  second 
part,  the  only  way  this  could  be  done  is  by 
the  Soviets  launching  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  unannounced.  In  othM 
words,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  they  would 
do  it  without  having  gone  through  some 
stages  of  war,  and  an  attack  like  this  would 
come,  in  my  opinion,  only  when  either  of 
the  great  powers,  of  the  West  or  the  East, 
decided  they  were  going  to  be  defeated  so 
they  might  as  well  let  the  weapons  go;  even 
then,  they  might  not  do  it.  I  know  what 
can  happen  in  nuclear  war,  but  I  dont  think 
either  side  will  resort  to  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

6.  The  termination  of  the  U.S.  grant  aid 
to  Greece  last  year  and  the  existing  indica- 
tions that  also  the  Xi&.  military  assistance 
to  Greece  follows  a  downward  trend  are 
matters  of  serious  concern.  Are  you  in  fa- 
vor of  revising  the  U.S.  grant  aid  decision 
for  Greece  and  increasing  for  the  next  few 
years  the  U.S.  military  assistance  given  to 
Greece? 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  maintain  mili- 
tary forces  in  Europe,  I  don't  see  how  w© 
can  exclude  Greece  from  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  because  Greece  to 
me  is  part  of  what  could  becotne  the  soft 
underbelly  of  NATO  if  the  Communists  ai« 
ever  successful  In  taking  North  Africa. 
Then,  you  see,  they  have  built  a  complete 
ring  around  NATO  and  then  Greece  would 
take  on  even  more  Importance. 
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Now  on  the  m*tter  of  aid.  again,  I  dent 
bellere  that  any  country  wIdm  frlendahlp  by 
caah.  I  believe  In  the  wlae  uae  of  It  where 
■  countT7  can  Juatlfy  a  program,  then  I  think 
It  Is  better  done  on  a  loan  baals  or  a  partial- 
loan  or  partial-grant  baala.  Foreign  aid  la 
going  to  receive  thla  year  a  very  close  scru- 
tiny. Frankly,  it  won't  be  because  of  coun- 
tries like  Greece,  but  by  action  of  countries 
that  have  really  misused  the  money  to  the 
point  that  we've  won  no  friends  at  all.  But 
I  think  Greece  must  receive  special  favorable 
consideration  In  oxir  economic  and  military 
assistance  programs  of  the  next  few  years  In 
order  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  cope  effectively  with 
•    her  heavy  defense  expenses. 

7.  Do  you  share  fears  expressed  in  Athens 
that  your  recent  active  Interest  and  Increased 
contacts  with  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries,  especially  Yugoelavla  and 
Bulgaria,  can  damage  basic  Greek  Interests? 
I  certainly  do  share  these  fears.  The  US 
Congress  Is  very  upeet  with  these  recent 
moves  of  the  administration  In  these  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries.  What  the 
CSranmunlst  regimes  of  Yugoelavla  and  Bul- 
garia are  now  trying  to  do  to  Greek  Mace- 
donia speaks  clearly  of  their  long-range  in- 
tentions at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  best 
and  loyal  allies  like  Greece.  These  unspeak- 
able activities  of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
•gainst  the  territorial  Integrity  of  your 
country  justify  completely  my  above- 
expressed  fears  and  concern,  which  are  also 
shared  by  the  Congress. 

8.  The  recent  signing  of  the  United 
States-Bulgaria  war  claims  agreement  was 
«tax>ngly  criticized  in  Greece  as  an  unfriendly 
action,  from  your  part,  hurting  basic  Greek 
totereets  and  making  extremely  difficult  for 
Greece  to  reach,  afterward,  a  satisfactory 
settlement  with  Bulgaria  on  the  same  Issue 
of  war  reparations.  Reports  were  also  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  you  did  not  care 
to  have  prior  consultations  with  Greece  on 
this  vital  matter,  regardless  of  exlsUng  un- 
derstanding since  1969  between  the  United 
States  and  Greek  Governments  through 
which  you  recognized  a  special  Greek  inter- 
est in  aU  developments  in  the  Balkans. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  these 
matters? 

Well,  this  Is  similar  to  the  question  before 
There  Is  much  concern  in  the  United  States 
about  this.    You  see.  the  State  Department 
in  our  Government  acts  In  a  different  way 
than  in  other  governments.    I  don't  know  If 
yo\ir  people  understand  the  tripartite  nature 
of  our  Government  where  we  have  the  legis- 
lative branch,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Judicial  branch.    And  each  one  of  us  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  pretty  much  in  our  own  yard. 
Now.  the  State  Department  comes  under  the 
executive    branch,    and    the    President    is 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  foreign 
policy.     The  only  place   that    the   Congress 
touches  on  foreign  policy  is  In  treatymak- 
Ing  where  we  advise  and  consent  or  in  ap- 
propriations where  we  appropriate  money  for 
the  operation  of  the  State  Department  and 
its  projects.     So   the    State   Department   is 
able  to  get  away  with  these  things.     They 
happen  before  we  know  it.     So  I  hope  the 
Greek  people  understand  that  this  Is  not  the 
acUon  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  the  action  of  a  handful  of  people  in  the 
SUte  Department. 

9.  Reports  were  published  recently  In  the 
Greek  press  tha.t  you  strongly  attacked  a 
suggestion  made  to  you  to  the  effect  that  the 
establishment  of  dictatorship  in  Greece 
would  be  an  effective  solution  for  Greecel 
problems.  Can  you  comment  on  these 
reports? 

I  am  against  the  establishment  of  a  dic- 
tator anyplace.  That  U  why  I  strongly 
attacked  the  suggestion  made  that  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  dictatorship  in  Greece  would  be 
an  effective  solution  to  Greece's  problems 
Oh.  Lord.  no.    Oreec«  la  the  moat  sophlstl. 
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cated.  civilised  country  In  the  world.  Our 
democratic  way  of  government  came  from 
Greece.  Uost  of  our  Ideas  of  our  own  civlli- 
«ation  came  from  Greece.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  Greece,  where  democracy  Itself  was  flrst 
founded,  were  to  go  back  to  a  dictatorship. 
I  cant  even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinkinc 
about  It.  ^ 

10.  Do  you  share  fears  expressed  about  the 
tense  political  situation  in  Greece,  the  Lon- 
don demonstrations  during  the  Greek  royal 
stote  visit  last  July,  what  have  been  the 
results  of  your  last  year's  Investigation  on 
the  acciisatlons  by  the  Greek  NatlonallsUc 
Parties  against  the  role  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Athena  during  the  last  Greek  elec- 
tions and  generaUy  how  do  you  feel  on  the 
question  of  free  elections  in  a  democratic 
society? 

I  am  concerned  about  the  tense  political 
situation  existing  in  Greece  and  dlstxu-bed 
about  what  happened  in  London  last  July 
dxirtng  the  Greek  royal  state  visit.    I  havent 
seen  yet  the  final  resxilts  of  the  investigation 
about  the  role  of  the  American  Embassy  In 
the  last  Greek  elections.    But  we  must  take 
all  necessary  steps  that  this  will  not  happen 
again.     I  would  want  to  see  flrst  what  the 
final  results  of  this  Investigation  are.     Then 
I   can   say   whether   any   disciplinary   action 
would  be  necessary.     The  Greeks,  of  all  peo- 
ple, certainly  are  entitled  to  democratic  free 
elections.     I  certainly  hope   that  the  next 
Greek  elections  will  be  absolutely  free  and 
that  o\ir  Embassy  over  there  this  time  will 
stay  completely  neutral  and   out  of  them. 
I  noticed  that  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador, 
Ellis  Brlggs.  complained  recently  In  a  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  about 
his  70  attach*  military  personnel  he  had  In 
Athens.     Speaking  from  personal  experience 
while  I  was  In  Greece,  I  wouldn't  agree  at  all 
with  the  Ambassador's  statement  that  they 
are  wasted.    I  think  on  the  contrary  that  our 
military  personnel  in  Greece  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job. 

1 1    What  are  the  prospects  of  future  United 
States-Greek  economic  cooperation? 

These  prospects  are  excellent  especially  In 
the  private  sector.  I  like  to  see  countries 
like  Greece  develop  economically  and  offer 
their  people  a  better  way  of  life.  We  must 
help  you  In  this  effort  all  the  way.  The 
recently  signed  agreement  between  Tom  Pap- 
pas,  of  Boston,  and  the  Greek  Government 
for  the  Investment  of  U.S.  private  capital  of 
•160  million  In  Greece  Is  an  Important  be- 
ginning toward  this  direction.  I  know  Tom 
Pappas  very  well.  He  is  one  of  my  closest 
friends.  Tom  Pappas  Is  Just  one  of  literally 
himdreds  of  Greeks  In  this  cotmtry  who  have 
made  fortunes,  and  not  only  made  money  but 
they  have  made  contributions  to  the'.r  com- 
munities. I  think  in  my  own  hometown  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  there  la  a  large  nimiber  of 
Greeks  out  there,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  them— all  of  them  successful 
businessmen. 

The  Implementation  of  this  agreement  will 
create    Jobs.      Now.    foreign    economic    aid 
doesn't  always  create  Jobs.    And  what  Greece 
is  concerned  with  Is  not  the  profits  of  the 
corporation,  but  how  many  Jobs.     Let's  say 
that    Standard    Oil— Pappas,    for    argvunent 
sake,  can  go  Into  Greece  and  create  a  thou- 
sand  new  Jobs,  probably  many  more  than 
that.    What  this  will  do  to  the  economy  of 
Greece   is  significant.     Over  there,   I   know 
your  problems.    You  dont  have  greatly  de- 
veloped   industry.     You   have    your   totirlst 
Industry,  but  that's  not  enough.    So.  I  would 
say   that  any  foreign   Investment,   like  the 
Pappas -Standard    OU    of    New    Jersey,    that 
coxild  come  into  Greece  would  be  welcome 
and  then  let  the  Greeks  work  in  it.    This  is 
the  kind  of  foreign  economic  aid  that  I  like. 
There    are    many    Tom    Pappases    in    the 
United  States.    Their  loyalty  Is  to  the  United 
States,  but  their  love  is  still  Greece.    I  know 
these  people  w«U.    1  spoke  at  the  annual 
Order  of  Aheppa  in  Chicago  last  year  along 


with    Harry   Truman.     That    was    a   great 
meeting.  »*w»i. 

12.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
Danish  Poreign  Minister,  Mr.  Per  Hockkerup 
and  the  vice  president  of  the  Export  Associa- 
tion of  Sweden.  Ambassador  Kurt-Allan  Bel- 
frage.  that  Greece  could  become  an  exceUent 
base  of  operations  for  foreign  businessmen 
interested  in  the  Middle  East   and  Africa? 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  this 
evaluation  of  the  Danish  Poreign  Minister 
Mr.  Per  Hockkerup.  and  the  vice  president  of 
the  Export  Association  of  Sweden.  Ambas- 
sador Kurt-Allan  Belfrage.  that  Greece  can 
become  an  excellent  base  of  operaUons  for 
foreign  businessmen  interested  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL  PARK 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President  the 
Minot  Daily  News.  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  In  the 
October  26  edition,  carried  two  excel- 
lent articles  tracing  the  genesis  of  the 
now  famous  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Parte  in  North  Dakota.  The 
park  which  Is  situated  in  the  rugged  Bad- 
lands of  North  Dakota,  perpetuates  the 
name  of  that  North  Dakota  cowboy  pio- 
neer, conservationist,  "big  stick"  trust 
buster  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  complete  historical 
chronicle  of  the  events  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  park  in  1947  The 
next  event,  I  hope,  wlU  be  the  passage 
of  my  bUl,  S.  1618.  which  would  connect 
the  three  units  of  the  park  with  a  scenic 
parkway. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  your  at- 
tention, because  they  clearly  Illustrate 
the  untiring  efforts  of  North  Dakota  to 
establish  this  memorial  to  that  great 
American,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thxooork  Roosktelt  Pahx  Goes  Back  to 
1919 — Largeb  Area  Inclodkd 
The  movement  to  establish  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Park  in  North  Dakota  ac- 
tually had  its  beginnings  In  1919,  according 
to  records  in  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  regional  office 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

At  the  request  of  the  News,  Fred  J  Novak 
acting  regional  director,  chronicles  the  events 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  park  In 
1947.     While  the  files  In  the  Omaha  office 
prior  to  1947  are  Incomplete,  Novak  said  the 
Information  in  the  earlier  years  was  com- 
piled from  references  In  the  files  and  from 
the  recollecUon  of  a  member  of  the  staff  who 
was  stationed  In  the  area  from  1934  to  1946 
Novak's  report  follows : 
"In  1919:  On  July  14  and  21.  respectively. 
North   DakoU   Congressman    J.   H.   Sinclair 
and  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber  Introduced 
H.R.  7286  and  S.  2658.     We  do  not  have  de- 
tails but  we  understand  that  these  bills  were 
for  the  establishment  of  a  park  in  the  North 
Dakota  Badlands.     It  Is  also  understood  that 
the  area  suffered  severe  drought  that  year 
and  some  of  the  ranchers  thought  a  park 
would  enhance  prospects  for  dude  ranch  op- 
erations to  improve  their  economy. 

"In  1921:  Resolutions  of  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature  prayed  for  establishment  of 
Roosevelt  Park  and  petitioned  the  Congress 
to  purchase  and  establish  a  national  park 
and  game  preserve.  On  August  4,  Senator 
McCumber  introduced  8.  2366  to  establish 
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•  Roosevelt  National  Park  in  Billings  County, 
on  a  tract  of  land  containing  the  petrified 
forest  and  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Little 
Missouri  River,  not  exceeding  22,000  acres. 
On  Augvist  12,  Congressman  Sinclair  Intro- 
duced B.M.  8210,  a  similar  bill. 

"In  1923:  On  December  5,  Congressman 
Sinclair  Introduced  HH.  161,  a  bill  similar 
to  those  Introduced  In  1921. 

"In  1924:  Roosevelt  Memorial  National 
Park  Association  was  organized  in  August. 
W.  F.  Cushlng,  of  Beach,  was  named  pres- 
ident. 

"In  1925:  Promotional  efforts  of  the  above 
association  resulted  In  an  inspection  trip 
oi  several  days  beginning  Sunday,  June  14. 
The  trip  was  primarily  to  acquaint  Raymond 
H.  Torrey  with  the  park  potentials  of  the 
Badlands  in  the  Medora  and  Elkhorn  Ranch 
vicinity.  Torrey.  a  member  of  the  recently 
created  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, had  been  requested  by  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
to  report  on  possible  uses  of  the  Badlands 
for  recreation  and  conservation.  A  large 
group  of  prominent  persons  participated.  In- 
cluding Gov.  A.  G.  Sorlle  and  Congressman 
Sinclair. 

"Prominent  local  proponents  at  the  time 
were  Carl  B.  Olsen.  proprietor  of  the  Peace- 
ful Valley  Ranch  which  later  became  park 
headquarters,  and  Walter  J.  Ray,  who  still 
lives  in  Medora  and  whose  former  Buddy 
Ranch  is  now  partly  within  the  park.  On 
December  7  and  December  16.  respectively. 
Congressman  Sinclair  nad  Senator  Lynn  J. 
Prazler  introduced  H.R.  3942  and  S.  1766 
to  establish  the  Roosevelt  National  Park  In 
Billings  County  within  a  limitation  of  671.120 
acres.  A  concurrent  resolution  In  the  State 
legislature  memorialized  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Roosevelt  National  Park  embracing 
the  Wonderland  Petrified  Forest. 

"In  1927:  On  December  5,  Congressman 
Sinclair  Introduced  HJl.  208,  a  bill  that  ap- 
pears Identical  to  those  Introduced  in  1925 
except  that  the  title  did  not  limit  It  to  Bill- 
ings County.  A  concurrent  resolution  In  the 
State  leglslatiire  memorialized  Congress  to 
establish  the  Roosevelt  National  Park  and 
to  provide  for  substitution  of  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  for  State  school  lands 
located  In  the  proposed  area. 

"In  1928:  On  April  21.  Senator  Gerald  P. 
Nye  Introduced  S.  4171.  a  bill  which  appears 
Identical  to  Congressman  Sinclair's.  Another 
Inspection  trip  was  conducted  July  13-15 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater  North  Da- 
kota Association.  The  group  Included  a  sub- 
!  «ommlttee  of  the  Senate  Land  Committee, 
Director  Mather  of  the  National  Park  Sctv- 
Ice  and  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

"In  1929-33:  On  April  14,  1929,  December  8, 
1931.  and  March  9,  1933,  respectively.  Con- 
gressman Sinclair  introduced  H.R.  235.  482. 
and  90,  all  similar  to  his  1927  bill.  Several 
acta  of  the  State  legislature  in  March  1929 
authorized  (1)  Golden  Valley,  Billings,  and 
McKenzie  Counties  to  convey  certain  county 
lands  to  the  United  States  for  national  park 
purposes,  (2)  the  board  of  university  and 
school  lands  to  acquire  certain  lands  within 
those  coimtles,  with  an  appropriation  made 
therefore,  and  (3)  to  reconvey  those  lands 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  national  park  pur- 
poses. 

"In  1934:  Among  Federal  relief  programs, 
the  Rural  Resettlement  Administration 
started  acquiring  submarginal  lands  in  the 
Badlands  area  throughout  Billings  and  Mc- 
Kenzie Coimtles  to  help  adjust  the  pattern 
of  land  uses  in  a  manner  that  would  Improve 
the  agrlculttiral  economy.  The  bulk  of  lands 
optioned  and  gradually  acquired  over  a  period 
of  3  or  4  ye€u^  became  a  part  of  a  land  utili- 
zation project  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  are  now  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  as  national  grasslands.  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service 
and  State  of  North  Dakota,  smaller  areas  ot 


resettlement-acquired  lands  were  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  North  Roosevelt  Regional 
Park  and  South  Roosevelt  Regional  Park. 

"The  total  area  within  administratively 
established  land  purchase  boundaries  of  the 
two  park  units  was  approximately  92,740 
acres  (28,080  In  the  north  unit  and  64,660 
In  the  south  unit).  The  area  of  the  south 
unit,  however,  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
about  54,550  acres  making  a  total  of  82.630 
acres  within  the  combined  park  units.  This 
Includes  the  8.580  acres  of  U.S. -owned  public 
domain  tracts  which  were  intermingled 
among  other  lands  within  the  units.  It  also 
Includes  1,795  acres  of  unpatented  land  on 
which  the  Federal  Government  purchased 
whatever  homestead  rights  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

"In  1934-41 :  In  cooperation  with  the  Army 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  the  North 
Dakota  Historical  Society  (as  the  agency  in 
charge  of  State  parks)  established  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  In  the  north  and 
south  units  In  August  1934  to  commence 
the  development  of  park  roads  and  other 
facilities.  As  a  sponsoring  agency,  the  so- 
ciety purchased  1,174  acres  (two  sections) 
of  State  school  lands  and  173  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  In  the  north  unit  and  a  640-acre 
State  school  section  In  the  south  unit,  to 
provide  locations  for  the  CCC  camps  and  to 
facilitate  commencement  of  work.  Later, 
for  park  purposes,  the  society  purchased  an 
additional  40  acres  of  private  Itmd  located 
Just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Federal 
purchasing  area  to  provide  a  feasible  loca- 
tion for  the  main  park  road  in  the  south 
unit. 

"As  title  to  other  lands  transferred  to  the 
United  States  dvu-lng  the  Rural  Resettle- 
ment Administration's  land  acquisition 
program,  they  became  available  for  park  de- 
velopment In  addition  to  the  Intermingled 
public  domain.  When  the  purchase  program 
ended,  the  United  States  owned  all  but  ap- 
proximately 3,735  acres  of  private  land,  680 
of  State  historical  society  land  and  3,390  of 
State  school  land  in  the  south  unit.  In  the 
north  unit.  It  owned  all  but  approximately 
1,707  acres  of  private  land  and  1,346  of  State 
historical  society  land. 

"These  Federal  and  State  historical  so- 
ciety lands  were  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  a  recreation  demon- 
stration area  project,  the  largest  of  46  such 
areas  in  the  United  States  which  were  es- 
tablished under  a  Federal  land  classification 
permitting  assistance  to  the  States  in  dem- 
onstrating how  lands  of  submarginal  agrlcul- 
tiu'al  value  could  be  put  to  valuable  use  for 
recreation. 

"At  the  end  of  June  1937,  the  CCC  camp 
In  the  south  unit  was  VEM:ated.  The  camp 
In  the  north  unit  was  continued  until  Octo- 
ber 1939.  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
south  unit  at  a  new  location  on  Federal  land 
east  of  the  river,  replacing  the  former  loca- 
tion on  State  Historical  Society  land  west 
of  the  river.  In  addition  to  Its  work  within 
the  Roosevelt  Regional  Park,  this  camp 
restored  the  chateau  and  constructed  other 
improvements  on  land  west  of  Medora  and 
outside  the  park  known  as  the  De  Mores 
Historic  Site  and  operated  by  the  State 
historical  society.  The  camp  remained  in 
operation  through  October  1941  when,  be- 
cause of  approaching  World  War  n.  It  closed 
along  with  the  gradual  termination  of  the 
CCC  program  throughout  the  Nation. 

"During  this  CCC  period,  other  Federal 
work  relief  agencies  also  were  engaged  in 
park  development  projects,  using  labor 
mostly  from  local  communities.  One  proj- 
ect operated  In  both  park  units  In  1935-36 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. Other  projects  operated  In  the  south 
unit  Into  1942  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration . 

"In  1941:  On  January  3,  Congressman 
Usher  L.  Biu-dick  introduced  HJt.  536  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation 


as  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the 
Maltese  Cross  Rstnch,  Billings  County.  This 
ranch,  containing  2,405  acres,  lies  south  of 
Medora  and  Involved  no  property  within  the 
Roosevelt  Regional  Park  or  the  present 
memorial  park. 

"In  1942-45:  After  closing  of  the  WPA 
project  in  June  1942,  no  further  develop- 
ment work  was  undertaken  and  only  a  custo- 
dian and  handyman-mechanic  were  sta- 
tioned In  the  south  unit  to  administer  and 
maintain  the  park.  Dvirlng  this  period  the 
park  become  more  generally  known  by  Its 
official  title  as  the  Roosevelt  Recreation  Dem- 
onstration Area.  On  January  25,  1943,  Con- 
gressman Burdlck  Introduced  H.R.  1478,  Iden- 
tical to  his  1941  bill  but  stgaln  not  enacted. 

"In  July  1944,  Congressman  William  Lem- 
ke,  of  North  Dakota  and  Congressman  J. 
Hardin  Peterson,  of  Florida,  chairman  ot 
the  Public  Lands  Committee,  visited  the 
park  and  held  hearings  at  which  local  per- 
sons expressed  Ideas  regarding  the  fut\u-e  of 
the  park.  Resolutions  were  sent  to  North 
Dakota  Congressmen  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  favoring  establishment  of  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Monument, 
subject  to  revision  of  boundaries,  on  lands  In 
the  south  unit  of  the  Roosevelt  RDA.  The 
resolutions  were  from  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Medora.  Civic  and  Commerce  Association 
of  Valley  City  and  Lions  Club  of  Steele  and 
Mandan. 

"On  October  18.  1945,  Congressman  Lemke 
introduced  HH.  4435  to  establish  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park  and 
to  erect  a  monument  in  the  village  of 
Medora.  This  bill  Included  only  a  porUon  of 
the  lands  In  the  south  unit  of  the  RDA  and 
none  of  the  north  unit.  It  did,  however.  In- 
clude petrified  forestlands  which  had  been 
in  the  original  submarginal  land  pvuchase 
vmlt  but  excluded  from  the  later  reduced 
boundaries  of  the  unit.  The  President's  ap- 
proval was  withheld. 

"In  1946:  On  February  26,  Acting  Secretary 
of  Interior  Oscar  L.  Cha{Mnan  signed  an  or- 
der transferring  administration  of  Roosevelt 
RDA  lands  from  the  National  Park  Service  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Representa- 
tives of  the  latter  service  assumed  adminis- 
trative duties  in  April  and  the  area  became 
known  as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

"In  1947:  On  January  9,  Congressman 
Lemke  introduced  H.R.  781,  similar  to  his 
1945  bill  but  adding  the  Elkhorn  Ranch  site. 
This  bill  was  enacted  on  April  25,  after 
minor  amendment,  to  become  Public  Law  38. 
A  provision  of  the  bill  authorized  the  ex- 
change of  former  Roosevelt  RDA  lands  lying 
outside  the  new  park  boundary  to  be  ex- 
changed for  private  lands  remaining  within 
the  boundary.  Through  such  exchanges,  a 
big  majority  of  the  private  lands  have  since 
been  acquired.  The  National  Park  Service 
officially  assumed  Jurisdiction  of  the  new 
National  Memorial  Park  on  Augxist  1. 

"In  1948:  On  February  2.  Congressman 
Charles  R.  Robertson  introduced  HJt.  5250 
to  provide  for  acquisition  and  preservation 
as  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the 
Maltese  Cross  Ranch,  south  of  the  park. 
This  was  similar  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Burdlck  In  1943  but  the  size 
was  reduced  to  582.76  acres.  The  bill  was 
not  enacted. 

"On  February  26.  Congressman  Lemke  In- 
troduced H.R.  5586  to  amend  Public  Law  38. 
However,  this  was  revised  by  the  substitution 
of  HJl.  6816.  This  latter  bill  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Lemke  on  March  11  and, 
with  certain  amendments,  enacted  on  June 
10  as  Public  Law  620.  This  act  adjusted 
boundaries  of  the  south  unit  to  conform 
more  closely  with  topographic  conditions, 
and  added  certain  lands  needed  to  fcnn  a 
more  nearly  complete  pork  imlt.  Most  ot 
these  lands  were  federally  owned,  having  been 
a  part  of  the  former  Roosevelt  RDA.    The  act 
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also  •11mln>Ud  Um  provision  of  Public  Law 
88  for  erecting  a  Theodore  Booeevelt  monu- 
ment In  Medora. 

"Also  on  February  36,  Congresenuin  Lemke 
Introduced  HJl.  5687,  a  bill  wblcb  waa  en- 
acted on  June  12  as  Public  Law  631  adding 
the  north  unit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Memorial  Park.  The  north  unit  com- 
prised all  of  the  land  formerly  contained 
In  the  Roosevelt  ROA.  except  the  northern- 
most tier  of  six  sections. 

"In  1966:  Public  Law  438  was  enacted  on 
March  24  as  a  result  of  identical  bills  Intro- 
duced In  1966:  HJl.  6660  by  Congressman 
Otto  BLrueger  on  April  19  and  S.  1629  by 
Senator  Mn.TON  R.  Young  on  May  9.  This 
added  approximately  60  acres  to  the  south 
unit,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Medora.  on 
which  the  new  park  headquarters  develop- 
ment Is  now  located.  Including  the  visitor 
centsr.  It  eliminated  880  acres  from  the 
north  unit,  of  which  720  were  still  privately 
owned.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  further  adjust  the  boundaries  along 
U3.  Highways  10  and  85  when  the  allDement 
of  these  highways  Is  changed,  within  a  limita- 
tion that  not  to  exceed  500  acres  may  be 
added  to  the  park  and  not  to  exceed  2,000 
acres  may  be  excluded  by  such  adjustments. 

"No  boundary  adjustments  have  occurred 
since  1966.  In  siuxunary.  then,  the  present 
size  of  the  park  as  compared  to  Its  size  when 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  recreational  demonstration  area  follows: 

"Total  acreage  of  the  National  Me- 
morial Park  as  of  September  1963 
(Including  Elkhorn  Ranch  unit 
which  was  not  part  of  former 
RDA) _ 70,366 

Total  acreage  within  former  RDA 
boundaries  (same  as  area  within 
reduced  boundaries  of  Resettle- 
ment Administration  land  pur- 
chase unit  plxis  320  acres  within 
original  boundary  which  had  been 
acquired  for  RDA  before  reduc- 
tion)  82, 960 


Net  reduction  from  RDA  to  Me- 
morial Park 12,685 

"Aside  from  the  additional  land  that 
would  be  placed  under  National  Park  Serv- 
ice administration  through  enactment  of 
parkway  legislation  such  as  that  contained 
in  bills  recently  introdiiced  by  Senator  Bm- 
DiCK.  we  have  no  plans  for  boundary  adj\ist- 
ment  that  would  Increase  the  area  of  the 
piu-k  more  than  a  very  small  percent  of  Its 
present  slse. 

"Under  authority  of  the  above  1956  act,  the 
issuance  of  an  order  by  the  secretary  has 
been  proposed  to  adjiist  boundaries  of  the 
south  unit  to  conform  with  the  allnement 
of  Interstate  Highway  94  which  will  replace 
VS.  Highway  10  and  differ  from  some  of  Its 
allnement.  This  adjustment  would,  of 
course,  be  within  the  acreage  limitations 
stated  In  the  1956  act. 

"Since  1928,  when  the  Idea  of  a  national 
park  was  being  advanced  by  North  Dakota 
Congressmen  and  other  State  representatives 
with  a  much  larger  area  apparently  In  mind, 
we  recall  only  one  Instance  when  a  substan- 
tially larger  area  than  the  present  park  came 
under  official  consideration.  This  was  In 
1939  when,  as  a  result  of  Senator  Nye's  In- 
terest in  the  possible  Introduction  of  a  bill 
creating  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Monxunent.  lands  In  the  Roosevelt  RDA  and 
broad  vicinity  were  oonsldered  f^ocn  the 
standpoint  their  possibilities  for  Inclusion 
in  a  Grasslands  National  Monument  or  area 
of  similar  designation.  No  legislation  to 
establish  such  an  area  in  the  North  Dakota 
Badlands  was  introduced,  and  interest  in 
areas  of  that  type  has  since  focused  else- 
where." 
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Dakota  Association  PrrsHxo  in  1928  Nxas- 

LT  10  Tocxs  PaxssNT  Sizx 

A  Theodore  Roosevsit  National  Park  em- 
bracing 640.000  acrss  was  envisioned  by  the 
Greater  North  Dakota  AssoclaUon  in  1928. 
9  years  after  the  first  steps  were  taken  to 
establish  such  a  park  In  North  i:>akota. 

When  by  act  of  Congress  the  National 
Park  Service  finally  established  the  park 
nearly  two  decades  later  (In  1947)  it  con- 
tained Just  a  little  over  a  tenth  of  the  land 
that  had  been  proposed  by  Greater  North 
Dakota  Association  In  1928  and  Illustrated  on 
the  map. 

Greater  North  Dakota  Association  really 
had  a  huge  ptu-k  in  mind,  defining  It  as  "a 
strip  of  country  12  to  14  miles  wide  and 
extending  about  90  miles  from  Marmarth  In 
Slope  County  to  the  site  of  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Little  Missouri  In  McKenzle 
County  about  16  miles  south  of  Watford 
City." 

And  an  Augxist  1,  1928,  Greater  North  Da- 
kota  Association  publication  saw  real  prog- 
ress In  establishing  the  park. 

The  project.  It  reported,  was  given  "real 
impetus"  by  the  Inspection  trip  made  on 
July  13.  14.  and  16  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
n.S.  Senate  Land  Conunlttee  and  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  then  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

A  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  was  held  In 
Medora  on  July  14  with  Senator  Gerald  P. 
Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  the  chairman.  Join- 
ing him  In  conducting  the  hearing  were 
Senators  Porter  H.  Dale,  of  Vermont,  and 
Henry  P.  Ashurst.  of  Arizona.  Others  from 
the  North  Dakota  congressional  delegation 
present  were  Senator  Lynn  J.  Prazler  and 
Congressmen  O.  B.  Burtness  and  J.  H.  Sin- 
clair, the  latter  having  introduced  the  park 
bill  In  the  House. 

Others  In  attendance  Included  Carl  E. 
Danlelson,  Mlnot,  president  of  Greater  North 
Dakota  Association;  Walter  P.  Cushlng.  of 
Beach;  Dr.  A.  H.  Toder.  Fargo,  and  B.  E. 
Fredeen.  Ryder,  all  members  of  the  associ- 
ation's park  committee;  Gov.  A.  O.  Sorlle; 
Attorney  General  George  Shafer,  Joseph  M. 
Devlne,  State  Immigration  commissioner;  M. 
J.  Connolly,  director  for  Greater  North  Da- 
kota Association  representing  Slope,  Het- 
tinger, and  Bowman  Counties:  R.  W.  Clark, 
general  traffic  manager,  and  J.  M.  Hughes, 
land  commissioner  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway;  Walter  R.  Ray  and  Carl  B.  Mather, 
both  of  Medora. 

Out  of  the  hearing  came  a  plan  to  have 
Roger  W.  Toll,  of  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  superin- 
tendent of  Rocky  Mountain  NaUonal  Park 
who  came  along  on  the  inspection  trip,  pre> 
pare  a  complete  report  on  the  project. 

There  appeared,  however,  one  major 
stumbling  block  to  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
park  of  the  size  proposed  by  Greater  North 
Dakota  AssoclaUon. 

Stephen  Mather  told  the  group  that  It  has 
not  been  the  policy  of  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  buy  lands  for  parks.  The  land, 
he  indicated.  wo\ild  have  to  be  secured  by 
the  State  and  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  the  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association  pushed  ahead  on  Its  plan  to  in- 
corporate all  of  the  North  Dakota  Badlands 
in  the  park  area  and  made  capital  of  the  fact 
that  recent  road  and  bridge  construction 
made  the  area  accessible  to  visitors  from 
these  toxu  entrances: 

1.  VU  Yellowstone  Trail  (UJ3.  12)  which 
follows  Uie  main  lins  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
way. 

2.  Via  the  National  Parks  Highway  (n.S. 
10)  foUowing  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific. 

8.  Via  the  Parks  Highway  (NX).  23)  which 
follows  the  Soo  Line  and  the  Watford  City 
Branch  of  the  Great  Northern. 


4.  Via  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Highway 
(n.S.  2)  which  follows  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Northern. 

Some  of  the  construction  work  of  that  day 
which  better  opened  up  the  park  area  was 
listed  as  Including  a  new  Little  Missouri 
bridge  on  XJ3.  85.  16  miles  south  of  Watford 
City  "permitting  motorists  to  travel  north 
and  south  through  the  proposed  park  area 
without  the  use  of  ferries";  the  year-old 
Lewis  and  Clark  bridge  over  the  Missouri 
on  U.S.  85  near  WllUston;  the  Verendrye 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  on  N.D.  23  near 
Sanlsh;  and  the  new  scenic  highway,  a  part 
of  US.  10.  which  crosses  the  Badlands  at 
Medora. 

"These  bridges  and  the  rapidly  extending 
S3rstem  of  State  highways  make  the  proposed 
park  area  easily  acceeslble  to  motor  tourists 
and  many  now  traveling  between  the  lakes 
of  Minnesota  and  Glacier  and  Yellowstone 
Parks."  the  Greater  North  Dakota  Association 
publication  observed. 


WEST  COAST  CRANBERRY 
GROWERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr, 
Clarence  J.  Hall,  editor  of  Cranberries, 
the  national  cranberry  magazine.  In  the 
Augiist  1963  Issue  of  that  publication  has 
a  most  Interesting  and  Informative  ar- 
ticle which  is  the  first  of  a  series  con- 
cerning cranberry  growing  and  cran- 
berry growers  on  the  west  coast.  The 
article  resulted  from  a  visit  to  our  area 
by  Mr.  Hall. 

Many  of  us.  I  am  sure,  will  enjoy  with 
our  Thanksgiving  tiuiceys  this  year  the 
traditional  cranberry.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  Senators  might  find  Mr.  Hall's 
article  on  our  west  coast  cranberry  grow- 
ers, from  whose  fields  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  Thanksgiving  delicacy 
comes,  of  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  article  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oos  West  Coast  Cxambzxst  Oaowxas 
(By  Clarence  J.  Hall) 

ISANT   CHAMCXS 

There  have  been  many  changes  since  the 
earlier  visits,  as  is  only  to  be  expected.  How- 
ever, one  thing  remained  unchanged.  That 
is.  the  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  these 
far  western  growers.  In  fact,  their  hospi- 
tality all  but  overwhelmed.  They  Invited 
\xa  into  their  homes — to  see  their  cranberry 
holdings. 

ALLTIME  HIGH,  SO  FAS 

We  were  whirled  from  area  to  area,  from 
Lulu  Island.  Vancouver.  British  Coliunbla.  to 
Bandon.  Greg.  These  growera  are  proud  of 
their  bogs,  as  well  they  may  be.  The  west 
coast  did  become  consistently  higher  in  pro- 
duction per  acre  than  the  average  U.S.  bog; 
even  as  far  back  as  1924.  The  coast  was 
usually  the  leader  In  this  respect,  until  Wis- 
consin Jumped  into  the  lead  a  few  years 
back.  Generally  speaking,  in  recent  times, 
production  j>er  acre  is  led  by  Wisconsin,  with 
Washington  second  and  Oregon  third.  The 
Washington  high  of  1961  with  125Ji  barrels 
per  acre,  so  far  is  the  alltlme  high  for  any 
State.  Oregon's  peak  was  in  1940  with  87.9, 
and  86.1  in  1956;  81.1  In  1961. 

The  statistics  should  be  accurate,  impree- 
sions  may  not.  Cranberry  growing  on  the 
west  coast  is  a  thin,  red  line,  stretohing  along 
the  edge  of  the  Pacific  from  Lulu  Island, 
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which  is  in  the  municipality  of  Richmond, 
a  subxirb  of  Greater  Vancouver,  to  a  few  miles 
south  of  Bandon  in  southwestern  Oregon, 
perhaps  900  mUss  as  the  crow  or  airplane 
would  fiy.  much  more  by  road.  This  is  a  lot 
of  territory  to  cover  in  the  short  tlms  we 
alloted  for  the  visit. 

INFOKMATION  SOtTHCES 

Sources  of  information  for  this  series  in- 
clude, two  surveys  made  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Chan- 
dler, of  the  Massachusetts  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station.  One  is  his  "Cranberries  in 
Washington."  published  in  1966.  following  a 
visit  and  the  other  "A  Survey  of  Oregon's 
Cranberry  Industry,"  published  in  1967,  after 
a  second  visit;  USDA  staUsUcs,  experiment 
station  publications,  back  flies  of  Cranberry 
magazine  and  more  freshly,  Interviews  on  the 
trip,  and  assistance  from  a  nxmiber  of  grow- 
ers and  others  with  knowledge  of  west  coast 
cranberry  growing. 

There  has  never  been  a  survey  of  Lulu  Is- 
land cranberry  growing  that  I  am  aware  of, 
and  I  am  not  attempting  a  real  survey  of  this 
unique  area,  which  was  our  firat  point  of 
call. 

COAST  VIBT  CirmiZNT 

The  whole  coast  is  different  than  other 
cranberry-growing  areas.  For  Instance,  you 
cannot  stand  on  a  cranberry  bog  in  Massa- 
chvusetts  or  New  Jersey  or  Wisconsin  and 
look  up  at  snow-clad  mountains,  as  you  can 
at  Lulu  on  a  clear  day,  seeing  the  peaks  of 
the  high  Canadian  mountains.  You  see  these 
when  you  look  to  the  north  and  also  the 
mountains  of  vast  Vancouver  Island  30  miles 
out  in  the  Paclfle.  In  no  other  bog  can  you 
see  the  high  towers  of  a  huge  city,  Van- 
couver. I  know  of  no  other  place  where  you 
walk  upon  bog  dikes  topped  with  sawdust 
and  sawmUl  leavings,  as  here  lumber  is  still 
king. 

The  "Alpine"  peaks  of  the  Olympics  are  not 
far  from  the  bogs  of  Grayland.  Wash.  At 
Grayland.  nearly  the  entire  cranberry  pro- 
duction is  from  a  single  vast  peat  bog.  in  a 
swale  between  ths  coastal  sand  dunes,  and 
there  each  grower  has  his  own  piece  of  bog, 
divided  from  his  neighbor  by  a  ditch  only. 

Long  Beach  area,  Washington,  is  the  most 
homelike  to  eastern  eyes.  In  fact,  the  Long 
Beach  Peninsula.  28  miles  of  continuous 
beach,  is  called  the  'nongeet  beach  in  the 
world,"  and  the  sand  is  so  hard  packed  that 
automobiles  run  up  and  down  it;  there  are 
dunes  of  sand,  atid  it  has  been  called  "the 
Cape  Cod  of  the  West." 

L\ilu  Island  is  approximately  at  the  60th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  and  is  north  of  the 
bogs  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  Bandon,  Oreg.. 
which  is  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  Cape 
May  in  New  Jersey,  you  see  palm  and  bam- 
boo (Imported)  growing,  thousands  of  wild 
rhododendrons,  very  beautiful.  Snow  is  an 
extreme  rarity.  All  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  warmed  by  the  Japanese  cvurent.  which 
cuts  in  sharply.  Much  of  the  vegetation  is 
extremely  lush,  and  may  be  described  as  all 
but  subtropical.  Wlntera  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  extremely  rainy,  the  greatest 
rainfall  in  the  United  States  being  in  the 
Olympic  Mountain*,  not  very  far  from  Gray- 
land. Summers  are  dry  and  often  almost 
cool  at  times. 

TLOWXBS    BLOOM    AT   CRKISTMAS 

The  flowers  are  still  in  bloom  at  Christmas, 
spring  fiowere  (and  weeds)  appear  much 
earlier  than  in  other  cranberry  areas;  the 
blooming  period  for  cranberries  is  much 
longer;  the  crop  is  picked  later,  extending 
generally  into  November. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  trees  tower 
mightily  into  the  aky.  Douglas  flr  and  spruce, 
even  though  much  land  has  been  timbered 
off.  Logging,  however,  continues  at  a  great 
clip;  log  booms  are  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
estuary,  great  tree  butts,  more  than  a  yard 
in  diameter  roll  along  the  highways  in  huge 
Crx 1S43 
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Ixmiber  conveyors,  sawmills  belch  smoke. 
This  Is  still,  in  some  respects,  primitive, 
pioneering  country. 

Yet,  while  cranberry  growen  of  the  cofist 
as  a  general  nm,  are  not  much  richer  than 
cranberry  growers  elsewhere,  it  is  amazing 
how  many  have  thoroughly  modem  homes, 
many  of  these  at  bogsltes.  Usually  single- 
storied,  flat  or  shed-roofed,  these  homes  con- 
tain many  beautiful  woods  in  exterior  and 
interior  finish.  Private  dwellings.  I  was  told, 
are  cheaper  to  build  out  there.  They  are 
nearer  the  source  of  supply  of  these  woods. 

Also  electric  power  rates  are  much  lower, 
so  that  about  every  house  is  completely  elec- 
trified, from  electric  coffee  pot,  to  electric 
heating.  They  also  do  not  have  cellara. 
Much  glass  is  used  and  unusual  woods  from 
the  Orient — also  a  nearer  supply  sovirce,  than 
on  the  east  coast.  Again,  many  of  the  cran- 
berry men  build  their  homes  with  their  own 
ingenuity  and  labor.  I  was  told  by  one  such 
cranberryman.  "We  get  an  idea  of  what  we 
want,  the  kind  of  house  and  the  kind  of 
arrangement  of  everything  in  it.  We  do  not 
hire  an  architect,  we  just  go  along  working 
out  of  our  heads." 

Likely,  the  most  impressive  of  these  is  the 
magnlflcant,  modern  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Frank  O.  Glenn,  of  amazing  Cranguyma 
Farms,  at  Long  Beach.  Cranguyma  will  be 
taken  up  in  a  later  article. 

BOGS   ON    HILLS 

To  get  back  more  specifically  to  cranberry 
growing,  some  bogs  in  the  Bandon  area  are 
built  on  hills  and  on  hillsides,  not  on  flats. 
One  bog,  about  3  miles  from  the  Pacific  is 
on  a  hilltop  about  300  feet  high.  A  number 
of  the  Bandon  area  growera  terrace  their 
bogs,  that  is  each  section  is  lower  than  the 
next  one.  Water  is  scarce  in  the  s\immer. 
This  terracing  enables  the  grower  to  drop 
water  down  from  level  to  level  for  re\ise.  in 
the  water-reel  harvesting,  which  Is  the  prin- 
cipal harvest  method.  Incidentally,  some 
Oregon  growers  think  It  Is  ridiculous  for  east 
coast  growers  to  harvest  dry,  and  to  lose  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  crop. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  published  in  previ- 
ous Issues  of  Cranberries  magazine.  New  Jer- 
sey has  gone  In  largely  for  water-reel  har- 
vest the  past  year  or  two.  In  Massachusetts 
last  year  (notably  by  David  Mann.  Head -of - 
Bay  Road,  Bxizzards  Bay)  extensively  tried 
out  water  raking,  but  in  the  Wteconsln 
method  (by  "mechanical  scoops."  Dana-Get- 
singer  picking  machines).  Dr.  Chester  K. 
Cross,  director  of  Massachusetts  Cranberry 
Experiment  Station  has  harvested,  experi- 
mentally at  the  State  bog.  by  both  the  Wis- 
consin picker  and  the  water-reel  method, 
and  has  urged  such  wet  harvest  methods  be 
attempted  by  more  Massachxisetts  growers. 
The  program  and  much  of  the  pioneering 
work  in  these  wet  methods  has  been  done 
through  the  mechanical  ability  otf  Prof.  John 
"Stan"  Norton,  station  researcher  in  en- 
gineering. 

The  foregoing  should  not  give  the  false 
impression  that  all  west  coast  crops  ar« 
harvested  entirely  by  wet  methods.  The 
Grayland  area  which  has  the  larger  Wash- 
ington acreage  and  more  production,  picks 
entirely  by  dry  raking,  with  either  the  West- 
em  Picker.  Darlington  or  the  Furford  Picker, 
a  Grayland-developed  machine.  There  is 
only  one  small  exception  to  this  in  the 
Grayland  area.  Lulu  Island  also  harvests 
dry. 

DIKKS  or  ALUMINUM 

Bandon,  also  seems  to  be  pioneering  in  a 
new  type  at  enciosures  for  the  harvest  sec- 
tions. These  are  dikes  made  of  aluminum, 
and  not  of  earth  or  wood.  After  use  in  each 
section,  water  is  r^eased  to  another  through 
small  gates,  as,  of  oourBS,  is  done  to  different 
beds  of  sections  In  other  cranberry  areas, 
niese  dikes  can  be  in  strai^t  lines  or  curved.' 


Many  bogs  on  the  coast  do  not  have  margin 
ditches,  again  different  from  in  the  East. 
Ditches  often  have  boarded  sides  and  some- 
times also  boarded  tops,  in  both  margin  and 
cross  ditches.  In  marginal  ditches  these 
boards  retain  earth  material  and  also  help 
prevent  bog  side  weeds  from  spreading  onto 
the  bogs.  Also,  in  the  other  areas  not  many 
bog  railways  are  used.  Grayland  la  a  no- 
table example  of  the  xxm  of  railways. 

More  details  on  all  these  west  coast  prac- 
tices, including  the  use  of  alimilnum  dikes 
will  appear  In  following  articles. 

All  along  the  cranberry  areas  there  flares 
the  brilliant  yeUow  of  the  Scotch  Broom  and 
the  Irish  rraz,  the  latter  a  distinct  fire 
menace.  This  gorse  contributed  to  the  al- 
most total  destruction  by  a  great  forest  fire 
in  1938  of  the  city  of  Bandon,  with  some 
loss  of  life.  (Only  last  month  a  wlnd- 
whlpped  gorse  fire  badly  damaged  a  Bandon 
home,  a  fire  in  which  the  owner  was  in- 
jured.) However,  this  gorse  in  its  proliflc- 
ness  and  its  striking  color  along  the  high- 
ways and  in  the  flelds,  is  a  feature  of  the 
Paclfle  Northwest.  Also  if  there  are  not 
moimtains,  such  as  the  low  coastal  range 
through  Oregon,  there  are  hills  to  be  seen 
from  the  bogs,  or  near  the  bogs. 


This  is  not  the  familiar  landscape  of  the 
east,  nor  of  Wisconsin.  To  me  the  scenery 
is  BO  powerful,  that  it  is  a  bit  distracting, 
making  it  dlfflcult  to  keep  the  mind  on  the 
details  of  cranberry  growing.  Everything  is 
different  and  interesting. 

There  is  no  bog,  that  I  know  of.  where  a 
hundred  or  more  peacocks  strut  and  scream 
about  the  shore  except  at  Cranguyma. 
These  birds  serve  no  practical  purpose.  At 
the  Big  Red  Cranberry  Co.,  Ltd.  at  Lulu 
there  are  employed  gangs  of  Chinese  women 
hand  weedere.  When  cranberry  bogs  were 
flrat  built  at  Long  Beach,  Wash.,  Chinese 
labor  was  employed.  The  Chinese  women 
weedera  at  Big  Red  are  said  to  be  most  in- 
dustrious and  do  clean  up  the  weedy  areas. 
To  "get  down  to  cases,"  in  1961,  Washing- 
ton produced  139,000  barrels,  the  high  pro- 
duction of  the  Evergreen  State.  Oregon  In 
1961  produced  46.400  barrels,  last  year  34.000; 
Washington  55,000  but  1962  was  an  "off 
year,"  as  far  as  the  coast  was  concerned. 
Growing  conditions  simply  were  not  right. 
And,  then  on  Colimibiu  Day  came  "Freda," 
which  was  possibly  a  typhoon  with  winds 
exceeding  160  miles  on  hour,  aimiiftr  in  de- 
struction to  the  hurricanes  which  have  swept 
the  cranberry  areas  of  Massachusetts  aiul 
New  Jersey. 

Berries,  boomed  by  the  water  reel  method, 
were  blown  right  out  of  the  bogs  and  the 
vines  were  piled  with  the  debris  of  faUen 
ahrubs  and  trees.  Millions  of  board  feet  of 
timber  were  blown  down,  and  today  traces 
of  "Freda"  are  still  in  evidence. 

Of  the  1961  production,  Washington  sold 
116300  barrels  as  processed  fruit  and  fresh. 
23,200;  Oregon  20.200  processed  and  fresh 
6.100  (USDA  figures) .  All  berries  sold  of  the 
Washington  crop  were  produced  In  the  Gray- 
land area.  I  do  not  yet  have  figures  as  to 
processed  and  fresh  Oregon  sales  for  the  1962 
crop,  but  expect  to  have  in  subsequent 
articles. 

scoax  SOLO  nusa 
Right  here,  it  should  be  said  that  west 
coast  growera  are  striving  to  increase  quality 
and  want  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  pro- 
duction go  fresh.  It  might  seem  this  could 
be  accomplished  this  fall  with  the  new  cooler 
storage  room  at  the  Ocean  Spray  plant  at 
Markham.  Wash.,  where  aU  west  coast  berries 
eventually  wind  up. 

To  get  back  to  the  growth  of  the  cranberry 
growing  on  the  Pacific  coast;  In  1934  west 
coast  acreage  (USDA  figure)  both  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  was  670  and  production  was 
14,000  barrels;    even  then  barrels  per  acre 
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were  24.8,  with  the  XJB.  average  23.2.  By 
1940  acreage  had  Increaaed  to  840  with  pro- 
duction to  37,000  barreU  per  acre  that  j9»r 
were  44.8,  below  the  US.  average  of  48.4. 

By  I960  the  acreage  waa  1,090,  production 
47,700;  average  production  on  the  coast  per 
acre,  42.2.  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
Washington  production  average  was  62  400 
and  that  of  Oregon  32.490. 

Latest  figures  (1962)  for  harvested  acreage 
shows  Washington  has  I.IOO  acres  and  Ore- 
gon 560.  Of  this  Washington  acreage  the 
Long  Beach  area  has  about  400  acres;  Oray- 
land  about  600.  while  the  so-called  and  rela- 
tively newer  North  Beach  has  something 
less  than  100.  (These  figures  were  provided 
by  the  Coastal  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Long  Beach.)  Of  production  the 
Long  Beach  area  produced  35  to  40  percent, 
while  the  balance  is  grown  In  Orayland  and 
the  North  Beach  district. 

As  to  acreage,  or  production  there  seem  to 
be  no  official  figures  for  Lulu  Island.  How- 
ever, the  Big  Red,  operated  by  the  "Three 
Yanks"  from  Carver.  Mass.,  "Norm"  Holmes 
Fritz"  Shaw  and  "Jimmy"  Thomas,  who 
migrated  to  Canada  in  1954  (and  about 
whom  and  their  holding  more  will  appear 
later)  has  106  acres  In  vines.  North  Amer- 
ican Peat  Co..  Ltd.  has  about  18  acres  of  new 
bog;  BeU  Farms,  Ltd.  has  67  In  vines;  Shaw 
has  3  of  his  own,  Thomas  Yardley.  a  veteran 
grower  of  Lulu  has  about  4.  Several  others 
have  what  they  call  home  or  back  yard 
boga  of  a  few  rods.  Total  at  Lulu  Is  there- 
fore flgiu^d  at  about  175  acres.  Production 
has  not  yet  exceeded  5,000  barrels. 

Most  of  the  Lulu  growers,  and  all  the 
larger  ones  sell  through  Ocean  Spray  Cran- 
berries, Ltd.  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  Ocean 
Spray,  and  they  are  therefore  not  direct 
stockholders  of  the  big  U.S.  co-op. 

Some  additional  acreage  Is  going  In,  and 
there  Is  very  abimdant  cranberry  land  po- 
tential. Consequently,  production  could  be 
substantial.  So  far,  there  have  been  frosts 
OP  other  adverse  weather  conditions  but  I 
was  told  "this  could  be  the  year,"  which, 'of 
course,  la  the  hope  of  all  who  grow  a  crop 
of  any  kind.  *^ 

MOST   COAST   OaoWIXS    SICAU. 

These  west  coast  growers  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions are  growers  with  smaU  holdings- 
the  exceptions  being  the  two  big  bogs  at 
Lulu,  Cranguyma.  at  Long  Beach,  and  the 
DelUnger  bog  In  Clatsop  County,  Oreg 

Figures  compiled  by  Mrs.  Irene  Houings- 
worth.  secretary  at  the  Markham  plant  as- 
sisted by  Superintendent  Wllho  Ross  and 
Mrs.  Maude  O'Brien,  show  that  present  pro- 
duction per  bog  Is  approximately  350  barrels 
at  Orayland  and  714  at  Long  Beach.  This 
discrepancy  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Chandler  in  his  Washington  survey  found 
that  "the  relative  size  of  holdings,  (In  Wash- 
ington) may  be  expressed  In  the  statement 
that  Long  Beach  has  17  percent  of  the  grow- 
ers and  39  percent  of  the  planted  cranberry 
land.  Orayland  has  83  percent  of  the  grow- 
ers and  61  percent  of  the  land,"  which  means 
that  Long  Beach  holdings  are  generally 
larger.  Situation  has  not  changed  too  much 
since  then. 

While  this  may  be  disputed.  It  seems 
probable  that  Orayland  growers  on  the%v- 
erage,  produce  more  to  the  acre  than  do 
thoM   of  Long   Beach  district. 

In  regard  to  Oregon,  Chandler  found  that 
59  percent  of  the  growers  had  3  acres  or  less 
and  77  percent  had  4  or  less  and  only  17  per- 
cent had  more  than  S  acre*. 
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Others  work  as  garagemen,  electricians,  and 
various  occupations. 

Aicarrxoir 
It  U  my  impression  and  strong  belief  that 
It  Is  the  ambition  of  many  to  become  tull- 
tlme  cranberrymen.     I  was  told  this  many 
times. 

With  the  high  acreage  producUon  It  is 
felt  that  16  or  maybe  even  12  acres  would 
make  bog  holdings,  whoUy  self-sustaining 
for  a  grower.  With  the  few  exceptions  al- 
ready noted,  only  a  handful  own  as  much 
as  18  acres  today. 

In  all  areas  there  Is  now  a  definite  move- 
ment among  the  more  progressive  to  con- 
solidate holdings,  especially  at  Orayland,  to 
acquire  more  pieces  of  bog,  even  though  they 
do  not  adjourn  on  the  single,  vast  peat  swale. 
This  Is  going  on  also  at  Long  Beach  and  at 
Bandon.  where  some  new  bog  is  being  put 
In.  Actually,  a  little  new  acreage  Is  being 
put  In,  In  at  all  areas — more  than  Is  being 
abandoned. 

raWCX  GBOWXRS 

In  most  cranberry  areas,  as  Is  true  In  all 
farming,  the  number  of  growers  Is  tending 
to  be  fewer,  but  each  grower  with  larger 
holdlnga  On  the  first  visit  In  1944  the  beet 
estimate  obtainable  as  to  the  nvunber  of 
growers  was  about  250  on  the  entire  coast 
Chandler  In  his  1956-67  surveys  receives  re- 
plies to  questionnaires  from  227  growers  In 
Washington  and  In  Oregon  contacted  142 
for  a  total  of  379.  The  Cranberry  Institute 
m  1962  for  the  referendum  on  the  marketing 
order  had  a  total  of  340,  In  Washington  205 
and  135  In  Oregon. 

Thus  It  would  seem  growers  Increased  In 
numbers  from  the  forties  to  mldflftles,  but 
have  sllghUy  decreased  since.  More  exact 
flgiu-es  may  be  expected  as  their  series  goes 
along. 

LTTTLK    An    CONTROL 

There  Is  very  little  application  of  chemicals 
from  the  air  on  the  coast,  but  some,  which  Is 
unlike  the  east  coast.  Wisconsin  uses  ground 
appUcatlons.  Unlike  the  East  and  WUcon- 
sln,  with  mild  winters,  there  Is  no  appreciable 
Ice  forming  on  bogs,  and  not  much  winter 
flooding  although  there  Is  some. 

The  west  coast  Is  relatively  new  to  cran- 
berry culture,  and  this  beginning  requires 
only  mention  here,  as  most  of  It  has  been 
published  In  this  magazine  before  and  will 
be  reviewed  later  In  the  regional  articles 
The  first  planting  west  of  the  Rockies  waa  In 
Oregon  In  1885  by  Charles  Dexter  McParlln 
of  Carver,  Mass.  The  second  was  a  little  later 
on  the  Long  Beach  Peninsula  by  a  French 
gardener,  Anthony  Chabot.  These  first 
plantings  were  established,  as  Is  apparent, 
long  after  cranberry  growing  had  become  an 
Industry  of  some  Import  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  first  known  culti- 
vated cranberry  planting  In  Wisconsin  was 
In  the  1850's. 
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cranberry  growing  has  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing. 

It  might  be  surmised  that  the  use  of  the 
alimilnum  dikes,  developed  In  the  Bandon 
area,  as  a  means  of  dividing  bogs  for  water- 
harvest,  may  spread.  If  the  wet  harvesting 
method  continues  to  Increase  as  Is  now  the 
trend. 

M'TAMLIltS    PRXDOMINATC 

Nearly  all  of  the  entire  west  coast  plant- 
ings are  McFarllns.  although  there  are  a  few 
eastern  Howes.  Early  Blacks,  and  some  SearU 
from  Wisconsin.  It  was  Interesting  to  be 
Informed  several  times  that  California  people 
when  buying  fresh  cranberries  prefer  what 
they  call  "the  big.  red  cranberries." 

Each  cranberry  area  has  lU  own  growers' 
association,  even  to  Lulu  Island,  a  Orayland 
Cranberry  Association,  Long  Beach  Cran- 
berry Club  and  Southwestern  Oregon  Cran- 
berry Club. 

WEST    COAST    AOVISOST    BOARD 

This  might  be  a  good  place  to  Insert  men- 
tion of  the  West  Coast  Advisory  Board.  Each 
area  on  the  coast  (but  not  In  Canada)  has 
its  own  elected  group  with  membership  on 
the  board.  This  unit  was  formed  back  In 
the  1940'8  when  Ocean  Spray  "went  west." 

The  board  In  actuality  acts  as  a  "go-be- 
tween" of  west  coast  Ocean  Spray  directors 
and  the  cranberry  growers.  Growers  may 
suggest  their  own  ideas  to  the  two  directors 
David  Pryde  of  Orayland  and  Jimmy  Olsoii 
of  Bandon.  These  present  the  Ideas,  pre- 
sumably If  they  are  deemed  worthy,  at  the 
several  yearly  meetings  of  Ocean  Spray  di- 
rectors at  Hanson.  There  they  may  be 
discussed. 

Upon  returning  the  directors  disseminate 
what  Information  they  have  ascertained  at 
the  meetings,  not  only  In  regard  to  west 
coast  suggestions,  but  what  has  taken  place 
In  general  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors. 
In  other  words,  west  coast  growers  have  a 
direct  pipeline  to  the  entire  board  of  di- 
rectors and  as  to  what  the  plans  of  the 
board  are.  Cecil  Richards,  vice  president  of 
the  Orayland  board  firmly  believes  and  sug- 
gests that  this  would  be  a  good  Idea  for 
Ocean  Spray  members  In  other  cranberry 
areas  to  adopt. 

Last  month  Howard  "Pete"  Hull  of  the 
Bandon  area  was  elected  president  of  the 
west  coast  board,  at  the  selmannual  meeting, 
held  this  time  at  Bandon.  Mr.  Richards  was 
named  vice  president  of  the  board. 
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GKOWXKS  HAVX  OTRZX  IlfCOMES 

A  large  majority  of  the  growers  of  both 
Washington  and  Oregon  need  other  sources 
of  Income  than  cranberry  growing.  Some 
work  at  logging,  some  work  In  sawmills,  a 
nxmaber  go  salmon  fishing  In  season,  many 
cater  to  the  thriving  summer  toxuist  trade 
at    Orayland.    Long    Beach,    and    Bandon. 


NOTABLX    COAST    CONTBIBTJTIONS 

Yet.  the  west  coast  had  made  several  nota- 
ble contributions  to  cranberry  growing.  One 
waa  the  development  of  the  first  mechanical 
picker,  near  Bandon.  principally  by  the  late 
Joe  Stankovlch.  This  mechanical  harvester 
was  developed  Into  the  Western  Picker  and 
Rudy  Hlllstrom  came  East  to  Introduce  It; 
It  came  Into  wide  use.  and  changed  the  har- 
vesting of  cranberries  from  the  manual  scoop 
to  mechanical  harvest,  as  revolutionary  as 
had  been  the  earlier  scoop  over  the  snap 
machine  and  hand  harvest. 

It  was  in  the  Bandon  area,  by  Simuner  Fish 
and  others,  that  the  water  reel  was  devised, 
and  Its  use  Is  spreading  today. 

First  use  of  sprinkler  systems  for  cran- 
berries, appears  to  have  been  a  Long  Beach 
Wash.,  development.  Their  use  was  pioneered 
In  the  1920's  by  D.  J.  Crowley,  then  director 
of  the  Washington  Cranberry  and  Blueberry 
Station.     Since    then   use   of   sprinklers  In 


GROWERS  NOT  DISCOURAGED 

One  factor  of  the  visit  seemed  impressive. 
This  was  that  none,  or  few  of  the  growers, 
telked  with  really  seemed  discouraged  with 
the  future  of  cranberry  growing.  Were  they 
satUfied  with  the  returns  they  are  receiving- 
Of  course  not.  Yet  the  talk  was  mostly  of 
how  they  planned  to  Improve  their  bogs,  in- 
crease production  per  acre,  and  of  getting 
a  little  more  acreage,  either  through  build- 
ing, or  by  acquiring  acreage  already  built,  as 
property  became  available  to  buy. 

NO   WEST  COAST   "BOOM"  IN   SIGHT 

Need  the  other  cranberry  areas  "worry" 
because  of  a  sudden  big  spurt  in  west  coast 
production?  It  would  seem  not.  Immedi- 
ately. There  may  come  a  year  when  all  con- 
ditions are  favorable  and  producUon  will 
zoom  as  In  1961. 

Otherwise,  It  would  seem  there  may  be 
a  little  Increase  in  production  per  acre,  a 
litUe  increase  each  year  in  totel  production. 
No  big  amounts  of  acreage  are  likely  to  be 
put  in,  as  in  all  cranberry  areas,  until  cran- 
berry retiu-ns  to  growers  become  better,  this 
seems  true  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin 
where  there  is  an  almost  steady  increase  of 
a  hundred  or  so  acres  every  year. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those  who  espe- 
cially helped  Ma  most  on  the  coast:  Wllho 
Ross,  and  Mrs.  Irene  HoUingsworth  of  Mark- 
ham  plant;    "Norm"  Hohnes  at  Vancouver; 


David  Pryde  at  Orayland.  also  Cecil  Richards 
and  John  R.  O'Bagan;  to  D.  J.  Crowley  at 
Long  B«ach  and  Dr.  Charles  C.  Doughty  and 
Mrs.  Aloha  Oustafson  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, to  Mr.  Glenn,  and  In  the  Bandon  area 
to  Ray  Bates,  Jimmy  Olson,  and  Jack  Dean. 

TRIED  TO   BE  CRANBERRY    MISSIONARIES 

Finally,  on  this  trip  we  tried  to  be  good 
cranberry  missionaries.  In  casual  talk  with 
;^eople  at  railroad,  bus,  and  air  terminals,  on 
trains,  etc..  we  would  fall  into  casual  con- 
versation as  people  do.  When  we  mentioned 
cranberries  there  seemed  to  be  only  a  little 
remembering  of  the  "cranberry  scare"  of 
1959.  but  still  something  vaguely  "connected 
with  cancer."  We  asked  for  a  cranberry 
product  at  eating  places,  we  got  cranberries 
only  once,  on  a  Santa  Fe  railway  diner,  and 
this  was  sauce,  served  with — you  guessed  it, 
poultry,  in  this  case  roast  turkey. 

Also,  at  the  mention  of  cranberries  to 
many,  it  rang  a  bell — "Ocean  Spray,  oh, 
I've  heard  of  that,"  when  we  had  only  men- 
tioned cranberries. 

If  this  article  sounds  "too  much  Ocean 
Spray,"  It  Is  not  so  Intended,  but  the  fact 
renmins  about  88  percent  of  the  industry  is 
Ocean  Spray  and  among  west  coast  growers 
the  percentage  Is  not  more  than  a  hair  be- 
low 100  percent.  And,  as  regards  the  name 
Ocean  Spray  being  well-known  Ocean  Spray 
does  do  a  lot  of  national  advertising. 

Future  articles,  as  stated,  will  take  up 
area  by  area  and  Individual  growers  and 
properties  and  others  with  west  coast  cran- 
berry interests.  There  may  be  a  little  repeti- 
tion of  fact  but  only  enough  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  each  article. 


HOW  IS  THE  NEW  PEACE  THROUGH 
GREED  PROGRAM  ACTUALLY 
WORKING? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  President  Kennedy,  by  executive 
action  and  over  the  protests  of  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  switched  our 
cold  war  policy  from  one  of  curtailing 
trade  with  Communist  countries  to  one 
of  trading  with  the  enemy  and  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  would 
bury  us,  the  repercussions  of  the  so- 
called  wheat  for  Communists  deal  have 
been  increasingly  sour  and  disturbing. 
As  predicted  at  the  time,  this  was  not — 
repeat  not — a  one-shot  deal.  It  was, 
Instead,  the  forerunner  of  more  and  even 
more  distasteful  and  disillusioning  con- 
cessions to  the  Communists.  It  appears 
appeasement  is  again  to  dominate  our 
attitudes  toward  Khrushchev  and  his 
fellow  Communist  overlords  and  dicta- 
tors. 

Using  sarcasm  and  cynicism,  Arthur 
Hoppe  in  the  Washington  E^renlng  Star 
pins  the  label  of  "Peace  Through  Gr?ed" 
on  this  new  twist  in  our  ever-changing 
but  never-consistent  foreign  policy. 
First,  we  were  to  sell  the  wheat  only  for 
cash  and  it  was  to  be  shipped  In  Ameri- 
can bottoms  with  American  seamen  with 
no  subsidy  from  the  Government  and  no 
concessions  to  the  low  wage  rates  of 
Communist  ships.  Now,  we  hear  our 
Government  is  to  guarantee  credit  sales 
to  the  Communists.  Ways  are  being 
sought  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  or  to  have  American  tax- 
payers subsidize  the  low-cost  delivery  of 
wheat  to  Communist  countries.  Com, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton  are  now  be^ 
considered  as  a^dditional  product*  with 


which  to  appease  the  Communists  and 
strengthen  their  economy  so  they  can 
the  more  effectively  weaken  our  security. 
Thus  this  one-shot  deal  has  become  a 
mighty  fusillade  of  new  concessions  to 
the  Communists. 

I  ask  that  the  Hoppe  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Surefire  Peace  Formttla:  Greed — Research- 
er Finds  Motivation  Makes  Wheat  Go 
ROTJND,  WrrH  Proftt  to  All 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

In  our  constant  search  for  world  peace,  as 
you  know,  we've  kind  of  given  up  relying  on 
the  old  standbys  of  love  and  brotherhood. 
While  nice  in  theory,  they  didn't  pan  out 
too  well.  So  now  all  we  do-gooders  are  pin- 
ning our  hopes  on  a  far  more  basic,  univer- 
sal human  emotion.    Greed. 

And  I'm  delighted  to  report  the  peace 
through  greed  program  is  going  great  guns 
already. 

But  let  us  add  a  note  of  caution :  There  are 
dark  clouds  on  the  horizon. 

The  program  was  ofllclally  launched  by  Mr. 
Kennedy's  announcement  that  we  would 
swap  the  Russians  4  million  tons  of  wheat, 
which  they  are  greedy  for,  in  return  for  $250 
million  in  gold,  which  we  are  greedy  for. 
And  it  seemed  like  the  rosy  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  p^ace  through  mutual  greed.  In  which 
all  men  would  lay  down  their  swco-ds  at  last. 
In  order  to  pick  each  other's  pockets. 

True,  there  were  some  complaints  from 
mldwestem  Congressmen,  whose  milltantly 
an  ti -Communist  constituents  also  grow 
wheat,  we  are  only  selling  the  Russians 
4  million  tons?  When  our  allies  are  selling 
them  16  million?  What's  happened  to  Amer- 
ican salesmanship? 

But  generally  the  reaction  here  to  the  peace 
through  greed  program  has  been  favorable. 
After  all,  it's  an  approach  our  Congressmen 
can  understand.  And  the  only  real  opposi- 
tion has  come  from  our  stanch  friend,  West 
Germany. 

You  know  how  virulently  an  ti -Communist 
the  West  Germans  are.  And  you  can't  blame 
them,  living  as  they  do  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Berlin  WaU.  Who  knows  better  the  horrors 
of  communism?  Who  better  imderstands 
the  need  to  put  the  economic  screws  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  hopes  their  evil  regime  will 
faU? 

And  oh,  what  an  impassioned  warning 
sage  old  Mr.  Adenauer,  of  West  Germany. 
deUvered  to  us  before  Mr.  Kennedy  approved 
the  wheat  deal.  How,  Mr.  Adenauer  asked 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  could  we  even  think  of 
such  a  thing?  Would  we,  he  demanded,  all 
choked  up,  really  seU  wheat  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  thereby  betray  our  loyal 
West  German  allies,  who  have  stood  by  our 
side  for  16  long  years?  Would  we,  he  asked, 
his  voice  rising,  "sell  th^  Communists  the 
noose  with  which  to  hang  ourselves?"  Would 
we,  he  summed  up,  rising  to  oratorical 
heights,  "fatten  up  our  own  butcher?" 

Oh,  how  moving  it  was  to  hear  this  old 
statesman  put  principles  ahead  of  profit. 
Of  course,  it  might  have  been  more  moving 
If  Mr.  Adenauer  hadn't  approved  the  sale  of 
35,000  tons  of  West  German  wheat  flour  to 
the  Communists  the  day  before,  which  was 
part  of  360,000  tons  the  West  Germans  are 
selling  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  is  part  of 
the  $1.4  billion  In  annual  trade  between 
West  Germany  and  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. But.  as  I  say,  it  was  good  to  hear  him 
put  principles  above  profit.  His  principles 
above  our  profit. 

But  a  speech  like  that  kind  of  bxillds  your 
faith  In  the  peace  through  greed  program. 
It  makes  you  realize  how  overwhelming  this 


stimulus  to  peace  and  understanding  is.  But 
I'm  a  little  worried  about  the  Western  AI« 
llance.  Can  it  survive  this  new  programt 
Look  at  me.  Already  I'm  sore  at  the  West 
Germans. 

I  guess  it's  that  I  cant  stand  their  greedier 
than  thou  attitude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT   OF    1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  P\)reign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  248)  proposed  by  Mr.  Kuchkl, 
for  himself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Englk]  ,  to  insert  on  page 
48,  after  line  3,  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

S»c.  302A.  Section  630  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  certain  countries,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  fumlahed 
xinder  this  Act  to  any  eovmtry  which  (1) 
has  extended,  or  hereafter  extends.  Its  Juris- 
diction for  fishing  pvu-poses  over  any  area 
of  the  high  seas  beyond  three  miles  from 
the  coastline  of  such  country,  and  (2)  here- 
after imposes  any  penalty  or  sanction  against 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account 
of  its  fishing  activities  In  such  area.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  extension 
of  Jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  ptu^.- 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  mod- 
ify the  amendment  in  two  particulars. 
The  first  is  a  purely  technical  amend- 
ment. On  line  5,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  in  parentheses  "(1)" 
be  changed  to  "(k) ". 

llie  second  request  would  not  change 
in  any  respect  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Englb]  and  me;  I  think 
it  would  improve  it.  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  and  Mr.  Gruenhvq]  to  make  this 
change.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
clarity  that  I  make  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  line  8,  after  the  word 
"beyond,"  the  remainder  of  the  language 
ending  with  the  word  "coimtry"  on  line 
9  be  stricken,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof 
there  be  inserted:  "that  recognized  by 
the  United  States,". 

Let  me  explain  what  the  amendment 
is  designed  to  do.  As  now  offered  by  the 
California  Senators,  this  amendment 
provides,  in  part,  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  fumlahed  andsr 
this  act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  ex- 
tended, or  hereafter  extends,  its  Jurisdiction 
tor  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
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l^b   MM  beyond  that  recognlMd   by   the 
United 
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And  8o  forth.  The  Senators  from 
Alaska  are  hopeful  that  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  may  ultimately  find 
it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  change 
the  historical  3-mile  limit  to  a  12-mlle 
limit.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  sug- 
gestion at  all.  The  language  suggested, 
therefore,  "that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,"  would,  in  my  judgment,  make 
abundantly  clear  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  modi- 
fled  In  those  two  respects. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  48,  between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is 
proposed  to  Inaert  the  following: 

"Sac.  30aA.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  certain  countries.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  tin- 
der tlils  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  tus 
extended,  or  hereafter  extends,  its  Jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  for  Oshlng  purposes  over  any  area  of 
the  high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  {2)  hereafter  Imposes  any 
penalty  or  sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  on  account  of  Ita  fishing  activities  In 
such  ares.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  any  case  In  which 
the  extension  of  Jurisdiction  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.'  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  spoke  at  some  length  concerning 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  pointed  out 
that,  historically,  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted standard  under  international  law 
Is  a  3-mile  territorial  jurisdiction  out 
from  those  coimtrles  which  abut  the  seas 
and  the  oceans.  I  then  stated  that  three 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  in  par- 
ticular— Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador— have 
attempted  to  arrogate  to  themselves  sov- 
ereign Jurisdiction  over  the  open  seas  to 
a  distance  200  miles  from  the  shoreline. 
If  they  are  permitted  to  do  that,  they 
might  as  well  attempt  tomorrow  to  arro- 
gate complete  jurisdiction  a  1.000  miles 
seaward. 

But  with  respect  to  their  unilateral 
200-mile  attempted  jurisdiction,  they 
have  prevented  our  fellow  Americans 
from  fishing  In  the  open  seas,  seaward  of 
the  3-mile  limit,  10  miles,  20  miles,  30 
miles.  40  miles,  and  more.  Indeed,  they 
have  confiscated  American  fishing  boats. 
They  have  put  American  citizens  in  jail. 
They  have  fined  them.  They  have  made 
our  fellow  Americans,  exercising  a  clear 
international  right  to  journey  and  to 
fish  upon  the  high  seas,  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  personal  indignities. 

There  Is  a  rather  peculiar  statute  in 
this  country.  A  number  of  years  ago,  in 
1954.  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  pay  compensation  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen  If  their  boats  were  taken 
away  from  them  on  the  open  sea  and 
they  were  fined  for  their  activities  in  in- 
ternational waters.  Under  that  act,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
having  once  approved  reimbursement  by 
th^  Treasury  of  the  fishermen  who  have 
paid  fines,  Illegally,  to  ask  the  country 


which  committed  the  Illegal  act  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  that  amount  of  money.  Not 
1  cent  has  ever  come  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasiiry  from  an  offending  country. 
Indeed,  with  only  one  covmtry  and  with 
but  three  claims  out  of  many,  has  the 
Department  of  State  even  filed  a  claim. 

The  amendment  now  before  you  is 
simple  and  direct. 

It  provides : 

No  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  which  (1)  has  extended,  or  here- 
after extends.  lU  Jurisdiction  for  fishing  pur- 
poses over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  beyond 
that  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  hereafter  Imposes  any  p)enalty  or  sanc- 
tion against  any  United  States  fishing  vessel 
on  account  of  Its  fishing  activities  In  such 
area. 

Then  the  amendment  provides: 
The  provUlons  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  any  case  In  which  the  ex- 
tension of  Jurisdiction  Is  made  pursuant  to 
International  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  desirable  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  California  What  has  happened  off 
the  coast  of  South  America  is  positively 
shocking.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  crack  down  hard  on  flagrant 
abuses  and  protect  our  citizens.  This 
amendment  should  do  that.  It  is  out- 
rageous that  American  fishermen,  fishing 
on  the  high  seas,  have  been  seized,  taken 
to  court.  Imprisoned  for  weeks,  and  then 
fined  heavily. 

Although  statistics  may  vary  some- 
what. I  find  that  a  total  of  77  such  sei- 
zures has  been  reported  by  the  American 
Tuna  Boat  Association  alone.  This  does 
not  Include  another  category,  not  tuna 
fishermen,  as  to  which  we  are  now  col- 
lecting statistics,  in  which  our  shrimp 
fishermen  have  been  seized  similarly  off 
the  coast  of  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
Up  to  June  28,  1963,  fines  have  been  lev- 
ied on  our  tuna  fishermen  in  the  amount 
of  $162,042.70.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  no  record  beyond  that  date, 
which  Is  now  several  months  past.  So 
we  can  assume  that  the  amount  of  fines 
has  risea  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the 
amendment  is  adopted — as  it  should  be — 
the  State  Department  will  take  further 
steps  to  recover  Illegally  levied  fines  and 
to  reimburse  the  fishermen  who  have 
suffered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  mere  reim- 
bursement of  the  amount  of  the  fines 
will  not  compensate  the  fishermen  for 
their  loss  of  time  in  fishing.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  a  larger  claim  should  not  be 
made.  But  I  hope  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  State  Department 
can  be  counted  upon  to  protect  with 
vigor  the  fishermen  who  have  suffered 
for  so  long. 

I  am  speaking  forcefully  because  a 
similar  situation  exists  In  Alaskan  wa- 
ters, where  Japanese  and  Russian  fisher- 
men have  invaded  Alaska's  waters,  and 


In  the  case  of  the  Russians  torn  up  our 
crab  fishermen's  gear,  and  in  addition  to 
infiicting  these  losses  upon  them  have 
impaired  their  livelihood. 

A  week  or  so  ago  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BARTLirr]  and  other  Sena- 
ators.  which  provided  that  any  future 
violations  by  foreign  fishermen  of  our 
3 -mile  limit — which  Is  the  limit  at  pres- 
ent— shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. But  first  It  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  violators.  At  present,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessels  patrolling  those  wa- 
ters are  not  as  fast  as  the  modern,  up  to 
date  Russian  fishing  vessels,  which 
merely  slide  away  when  they  are  de- 
tected, and  whose  crews  laugh  at  us. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
It  should  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  elo- 
quent contribution  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  render  judgment  as  to 
how  this  problem  should  be  approached, 
either  in  connection  with  this  bill  or 
otherwise;  but  I  most  assuredly  and  em-- 
phatically  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchil]  and  his  col- 
league [Mr.  Engle]  for  having  sought  to 
solve  this  very  grave  problem,  which  Is 
especially  grave  for  the  American  tuna- 
fishing  industry. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  all  the  better  be- 
cause of  the  modification  he  has  ac- 
cepted by  striking  out  the  language 
which  dealt  with  a  specific  3-mile  limit. 
and  by  having  the  amendment  read,  at 
that  point,  "that  recognized  by  the 
United  States." 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified  in  the  way  I 
have  just  noted,  means  the  territorial 
limits  or  the  fishing  zone  limits  of  any 
other  nation  which  are  recognized  by  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  hiterpret  the  amend- 
ment, as  It  now  reads,  to  apply  the  words 
"recognized  by  the  United  States"  to 
all  waters  seaward  of  the  traditional  or 
historic  jurisdictional  boundary,  subject, 
however,  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment,  which  would  permit  nego- 
tiated agreements  to  which  our  country 
would  be  a  party. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  other  words.  In 
dealing  with  one  nation,  the  United 
States  might  recognize  a  distance  of  3 
miles;  in  another  case  the  United  States 
might  recognize  a  greater  or  lesser  dis- 
tance? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  situation  in  which  the  distance 
would  be  lesser;  but  in  that  way  we  would 
have  entire  fiexibillty. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  after 
reading  the  amendment — I  read  it  for 
the  first  time  only  this  morning,  and  I 
blame  only  myself  for  not  having  been 
in  the  Chamber  yesterday  afternoon 
when  the  Senator  from  California  sub- 
mitted so  ably,  factually,  and  eloquently 
his  arg\iment  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment— I  notice  that  at  one  point  the 
Senator     from     California     quoted     a 
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member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  1958  conference  as  saying  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  conference  was  to  un- 
dercut the  arguments  made  by  those  who 
maintain  that  their  nations  had  a  right 
to  proceed  unilaterally  beyond  the  dis- 
tance of  3  miles,  or  1  league. 

Events  since  that  time  have  disproved 
that  statement.  For  example,  we  know 
that  only  a  few  months  ago  Canada 
unilaterally  served  notice  of  her  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  12-mile  fishing  zone. 
We  of  the  United  States  are  highly  hope- 
ful, and  believe,  that  because  of  negotia- 
tions which  are  in  process,  the  historic 
fishing  rights  of  Americans,  as  estab- 
lished in  Canadian  waters,  will  be  hon- 
ored. But  here  we  have  an  example  of 
the  United  States  negotiating  in  recog- 
nition of  Canada's  unilateral  action  as 
it  relates  to  a  12-mile  fishing  zone. 

The  Senator  from  California,  in  pursu- 
ing the  same  line  of  thought,  said,  "that 
in  1958.  40  coastal  states  claimed  no  more 
than  1  league  as  the  breadth  of  their 
territorial  seas ';  and  just  before  relating 
that  fact,  he  said,  "that  27  of  the  73 
coastal  states  claimed  a  territorial  sea 
in  excess  of  1  league  in  breadth."  Every- 
thing he  said  in  that  connection  is  cor- 
rect; but  there  have  been  some  dramatic 
changes  since  1958.  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  made  a  part  of  this  Rkcord. 

Even  since  the  1960  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea.  10  more  nations,  so  I  am 
Informed,  have  extended  their  territorial 
limits  or  adopted  fishing  zones  beyond 
the  3-mlle  limit.  In  addition,  some  eight 
other  nations  have  indicated  they  intend 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Among  them  is 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  told  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  called  a  conference 
for  this  fall,  that  it  will  be  participated  in 
by  several  European  nations,  and  that  it 
Is  very  likely  that  from  that  conference, 
several  nations — and,  almost  assuredly, 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  among 
them — will  abandon  the  3-mile  limit  for 
fisheries. 

Since  1960.  Albania  has  restricted  in- 
nocent passage  in  a  10-mlle  territorial 
sea,  and  claims  fishing  jurisdiction  up  to 
12  miles. 

Cameroon,  in  Jirne  of  last  year,  ex- 
tended her  territorial  sea  to  a  6-mile 
limit. 

Denmark  extended  the  fisheries  limits 
for  Greenland  to  12  miles,  in  June  of  this 
year.  A  similar  limit  for  the  Faroes 
Islands  will  become  effective  next  March. 
Morocco  likewise  extended  her  fishing 
Jurisdiction  to  12  miles. 

On  September  1,  1961,  Norway  ex- 
tended her  fishing  jurisdiction  to  12 
miles. 

Other  nations  have  acted  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  nations  which  have 
acted  in  this  field  since  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows:  ji 

Summary  of  UmtATnuL  Claims  to  Extended 
TERRrroaiAL  Sc*s  oa  Ezclusivk  Fishing 
Zones,  8inc«  thi  1B60  Unitb)  Nations 
CoNnouMCB  OM  Law  or  xiw  Sxa 
AlbanU:  March  1,  1960.  restrlctwl  in- 
nocent passage  In  a  10-mlle  territorial  sea. 
Pishing  jurisdiction  claimed  to  13  mUes. 
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Cameroon:  June  23,  106t,  claimed  a  6-mUe 
territorial  aea. 

(China:  WhUe  the  Republic  of  China  rec- 
ognises the  8-nautlcal-mlle  territorial  sea. 
Communist  China  claims  a  12-mUe  terri- 
torial sea.) 

Denmark:  June  1.  1963  extended  the  fish- 
eries limits  for  Greenland  to  12  mUes.  A 
similar  limit  for  the  Faroes  Islands  will  take 
effect  March  12,  1964.  Certain  countries  are 
exempted  from  the  Greenland  limits  untU 
May  31,  1973. 

Malagasy  Republic:  February  27,  1963, 
claimed  a  12-mlle  territorial  sea. 

Morocco:  Extended  fishing  Jurisdiction  to 
12  miles,  except  for  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
for  which  such  jxirlsdiction  was  extended  to 
6  miles. 

Norway:  Extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
6  miles  on  April  1.  1©61.  and  to  12  miles  on 
September  1,  1961. 

Senegal:  June  21,  1961.  claimed  a  6-mlle 
territorial  sea,  plus  a  6-mile  contlg^uous  zone. 
Sudan:  August  2,  1960,  extended  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  to  12  miles. 

Tunisia:  July  26,  1962,  extended  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  to  6  miles  with  an  additional  6 
mUes  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  for  a  portion 
of  Its  coast  from  the  Algerian  border  to  Ras 
Kapoudla,  and  extended  the  territorial  sea 
from  there  to  the  Lybian  border  to  the  60 
meter  Isobath  line. 

Uruguay:  February  21,  1963.  claimed  a  6- 
mlle  territorial  sea  plus  a  6-mlle  contiguous 
zone  for  fishing  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
f omia,  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  Jvme  17  of  this  year : 

Since  that  time — 

So  Assistant  Secretary  Frederick  O. 
Dutton  informs  me — "that  time,"  being 
the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conferences  at  Geneva  in  1958 
and  1960 — 

several  countries  have  made  claims  to  an 
extended  territorial  sea  or  an  exclusive  fish- 
ing zone.  A  summary  of  such  claims  since 
the  1960  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  based  on 
information  reaching  the  Depcutment,  Is  also 
enclosed. 

That  is  the  table  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted for  printing  in  the  Rxcord. 

According  to  the  latter,  it  appears 
likely  that  at  least  eight  other  nations 
will  take  similar  action.  It  is  clear  that 
as  of  today,  a  full  majority  of  coastal 
nations  either  have  or  are  planning  in 
the  near  future  to  expand  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  fish  beyond  the  3-mile  limit. 
It  follows  that  these  extensions  up  to  12 
miles  for  fishing  jurisdiction  are  accepted 
under  international  law  and  must  be  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  situation 
which  confronts  California  tuna  fisher- 
men and  all  other  American  tuna  fisher- 
men. A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  high 
honor — at  the  designation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
soNl,  to  c<«duct  hearings  at  San  Diego 
and  San  Pedro.  I  was  told  then — and 
was  told  in  vigorous  language,  and  at 
length— of  the  woes  and  hardships  suf- 
fered by  hard-working,  competent 
American  fishermen  because  their  boats 
were  seized  while  at  various  distances  off 
the  coasts  of  certain  South  American 
countries  clearly  outside  any  rational 
concept  of  the  territorial  limits. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Calif (Hnia 
[Mr.  KucHXL]  and  his  c<dleague  [Mr. 


Encli]  for  making  this  affirmative  move 
to  end  this  situation.  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  he  has  modified  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  make  its  provisions  fiexi- 
ble,  in  order  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  will  have  room  in 
which  to  operate. 

Not  long  ago,  and  rather  unexpectedly, 
the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
tend our  jurisdiction  over  fishing  beyond 
the  3-mUe  limit.  While  that  demand 
from  fishing  groups  is  not  yet  imiversal, 
it  is  growing  almost  every  month.  They 
feel  that  we  must  have  that  added  pro- 
tection. I  am  sure  that  the  legal  opin- 
ions, when  called  for,  will  assert  our  right 
to  act  unilaterally  to  adopt  a  12 -mile 
fishing  zone  when  and  if  we  choose  to  do 
so.  We  know  that  even  a  12-mile  fish- 
ing zone  would  not  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  New  England  fishermen,  whose 
historic  fishing  banks  have  recently  been 
covered — and  I  suppose  that  is  about  the 
correct  word  in  that  case — by  foreign 
fishing  vessels,  particular^  huge  Rus- 
sian fleets  with  big  ships  that  remain  for 
months  at  a  time  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
on  the  gulf  coast,  and  on  our  own  Pa- 
cific coast. 

With  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  I 
point  out  that  we— particularly  those  of 
us  in  Alaska — ^must  move  rapidly  and 
positively  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain any  place  at  all  in  the  fishing  world. 
In  only  5  years  we  have  sUpped  from 
second  place  to  fifth  place.  The  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  be  a  move  to  pro- 
tect our  fishermen,  at  least  in  their  legiti- 
mate search  for  tuna. 

The  Senator  from  California  deserves 
support  in  his  effort  to  do  that  which  he 
seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  able  friend  from 
Alaska.  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  two  editorials  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Oct. 

6,  1963] 

Nkw  Veision  or  thx  Bakbabt  PnuTa 

Tlxe  notion  prevalent  In  parts  of  lAtln 
America  that  the  United  States  Is  a  fat  patsy 
with  a  masochistic  urge  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  should  be  discouraged. 

Senator  Kucbzl  Is  on  the  rl^t  track— or 
has  the  right  emotion — in  sxiggeeting  that 
any  nation  whlcv  interferes  with  UJB.  fishing 
craft  on  the  high  seas  shall  automatically 
forfeit  all  foreign  aid  grants  from  the  United 
SUtee. 

Nations  on  the  northwest  ooast  of  South 
America  have  made  a  profitable  game  of 
claiming  sovereignty  over  waters  200  miles 
offshore,  to  luurass  the  southern  California 
tuna  fleet. 

Tuna  skippers  have  been  forced  to  pay 
tribute  in  the  form  of  "licenses"  on  each  trip. 
much  as  the  Barbary  pirates  once  levied  toll 
on  passing  vessels. 

In  those  forthright  days,  a  little  gun- 
boat diplomacy  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
blackmailers.  Since  we  tiave  beoune  so  civ- 
ilized, m  now  make  Ineffectual  clucking 
noises  when  our  rights  are  ignored  by  the 
qilritual  heirs  of  the  18th  century  brigands. 

Since  we  apparently  regard  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  our  Boy  Scout  oath  simply  to  teU 
these  nations  we  will  Mow  their  ships  out 
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of  the  w»tar  tf  they  dont  gUy  on  their  aUte 
of  the  fenee,  the  least  we  cen  do  U  to  qxilt 
pejlAf  henrtenmely  lor  the  prlvUege  of  get- 
ting kicked  in  the  teeth. 

Senator  K^ocril'b  idea  of  cutting  off  for- 
eign eld  to  teeee  nations  should  be  promptly 
oonaidered. 

(From   the  Loe  Angelea  Herald  Kxamlner, 

Oct.  14.  IMS] 

A  Wia  Mora 

Senator  TkmicAa  H.  Kochh..  SepubUean. 

of  Oallfocnla.  has  propoaed  to  the  VB,  Senate 

that  the  United  Statea  cut  off  foreign  aid 

to  any  Latin  American  country  that  Lnter- 

ferea  with  VS.  fishing  boats  on  the  high 


Senate*  Kttcrkl  asked  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  now  before  the  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee, be  amended  to  terminate  aid  to  any 
country  which  dalnia  Jurladlctlon  for  fishing 
beyond  the  three-mUe  limit  which  is  In- 
tematlonaUy  recogniaed. 

We  bearUly  second  the  motion,  for  as  we 
■aid  editorially  last  June  when  Ecuadorean 
authorities  were  seizing  our  Southern  Cali- 
fornia tuna  fishing  boats  far  beyond  the 
8 -mile  limit  and  aaeeseing  the  owners  heavy 
fines: 

IT  Ecuador  Is  unmoved  by  oar  plea  for 
justice  and  insists  on  arresting  and  fining 
VS.  tuna  Ixwt  operators,  this  country  should 
cut  off  U.S.  aid.    Fair  play  works  two  ways." 

In  declaring  to  the  Senate  that  since  1954 
more  than  60  American  tuna  boats  hare 
been  seized  or  intimidated  In  International 
waters.  Senator  Kvcrsl  said : 

~I  propose  that  we  serve  noUce  that  such 
assistance  will  be  cut  off  if  they  persist  In 
trying  to  blackmail  our  boatowners  and 
skippers.  We  must  let  these  people  we  like 
to  regard  as  good  xMlghbors  know  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  will  take  such  un- 
nelghborly  treatment  lying  down. 

"The  United  Statee  has  been  long  suffer- 
ing. In  fact,  we  seem  often  to  have  ttimed 
the  other  cheek.  I  feel  that  after  a  decade 
of  such  conduct  tbe  time  has  arrived  wh«i 
we  must  take  stern  measures." 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  consider  that  such 
Incidents  as  the  Bcuadoran  fluMng  contro- 
versy may  well  become  only  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  plcttire.  Long  distance  fishing  la  in- 
ternational waters  has  become  a  worldwide 
Industry  in  which  the  United  Statee,  Soviet 
BusaU.  Japcui,  and  other  naUons  are  heavUy 
interested.  And  large  scale  fishing  from 
southern  CaliXcmla  can  be  nxatched  from 
other  Pacific.  Atlantic,  and  gulf  coast  flahlng 
ports. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  aU  my 
coUeaffiiea  share  a  real  Joy  and  a  heart- 
felt gratitude  that  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Call- 
fwiila  LMr.  £n«uiJ  Is  recovering  from 
his  tragic  lllneM.  We  wish  him  Ood- 
9eed.  Once  again,  we  send  lilm  and 
his  dear  wife  our  greetings.  He  has  99 
friends  In  the  US.  Senate. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Callfomla 
has  been  an  assiduous  and  constant 
worker  In  the  cause  of  f  airplay  to  Amer- 
ican fishermen.  He  and  I  have  joined 
in  the  amendment  which  is  now  pending. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  several 
comments  which  my  colleague  has  made 
on  the  general  subject  of  falrplay  to 
American  fishermen  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point. 
-  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBcotD,  as  follows: 

Jims  4,  I96S. 

WssHiMroir,  DXJ. — Senator  ot^t^  KiNLa, 
f>>moorat,  at  Callfomla.  annooncad  that 
the  foUoaring  wtew  was  sent  to  the  President 
today  by  hiaaaeU,  Senater  Wammmk  O.  kfsfi- 
KWBOW,  Democrat,  of  Washington.   Senator 


M.  Jaotaoir,  Demoerat.  of  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchki,  Reptxh- 
Uean.  of  Caltfonnla.  ODDgrasaman  L«omxl 
Van  PTairw,  DenuxTat.  of  Oallfomia.  *»«« 
Oongreaaman  Boa  Wn«oir.  Republlcaa.  of 
California: 
"The  PaxsnwNT. 
"The  WMte  House.  Wa^iiigton.  D.C.: 

"Tou  are  already  advised  of  our  concern 
about  the  seizure  of  U3.  tuna  fishing  rtwools 
by  the  Bcuadoran  Navy.  We  have  today 
conferred  at  length  with  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Edwin  Martin  and  other  State  De- 
partment authorities  with  tlM  objective  of 
exploring  all  possible  action  by  our  Oovem- 
ment  to  protect  U.S.  flahermen  and  their 
ahipa.  We  are  alao  anxious  to  determine  how 
these  vessels  might  be  removed  to  safety 
without  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  our  fisher- 
men or  prejudice  of  the  principles  for  wiUch 
they  seek  recognition.  We  believe  tliat  it 
is  imperative  that  a  special  repreeentatlve 
from  the  White  House  or  the  Department  of 
State  be  dispatched  immediately  to  Ecuador 
to  personally  advl8«i  our  fishermen  of  the 
Government's  ooncem.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
cut  off  from  normal  communication." 

"Ciwoa  Kmgis. 

"Waxazv  O.  MaorusoM. 

"HsmT  M.  Jackson, 

"Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 

"VS.  Senators. 

"LioNSL  Vam  DxaauN, 

"Bos  WnaoN. 

"Members  of  Congress." 

^  Junk  10.  1963. 

Washington.  D.C. — Senator  Cuos  Kngl*, 
Democrat,  of  Callfbmla.  U  author  of  a  new 
Senate  bill  designed  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  SUte  E>epartment  in  negotiations  with 
Ecuador  over  fishing  rlghU  of  the  San  Diego- 
based  tuna  fleet. 

Coeponsora  of  the  Bngle  bin  to  date  are 
Senators  Warrkn  o  Maoituson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee;  Hmv  If.  Jackson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington,  and  Vancb  Hastks, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

"I  have  Introduced  this  bin  because  I 
think  repeated  harassment  of  our  tuna  fleet 
by  Ecuador — they  have  seised  our  ships  be- 
fore— calls  for  a  firm  re^wnse  from  us," 
Senator  Engle  said. 

June  6  the  State  Department  announced 
that  negotiators  are  being  sent  to  Ecuador 
to  seek  both  an  agreement  on  the  release 
of  two  tuna  boats  seised  In  late  May  and  a 
long-term  reeolutlon  of  the  dispute  ow 
fishing  rights. 

The  announcement  followed  Senator 
Bnoi.b's  June  S  request  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  that  he  expedite  U.S.  Intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  tuna  fleet — a  request  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Senators  Maonttsow 
and  jAcacsoN  and  Thomas  H.  Kochil,  Re- 
publican, of  California. 

"In  the  long  run."  Senator  Enols  said. 
"I  believe  that  negotiations  will  resolve  the 
problem.  I  don't  want  to  see  a  return  to 
•gunboat  diplomacy*  where  we  send  the 
Navy  down  there  to  escort  our  fishing  fleet 
out  of  the  Ecuadorian  harbor." 

The  new  Rngle  blU  would  authorize  an 
embargo  of  Ecuador's  fish  exports  in  the 
event  of  futiire  Interference  by  that  coun- 
try with  UJ3.  fishermen. 

Senator  Englk  continued,  "My  bill  would 
Indicate  that  the  United  States  will  not  tol- 
erate the  setxures  of  our  tuna  boats.  It 
would  set  the  tone  for  negotiations." 

Senator  Bnslje's  ;H-oposals  were  prompted 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  Ecuadoran  Gov- 
ernment in  salatng  two  UjB.  ttma  txtats  in 
waters  off  Bcuador  which,  according  to  in- 
ternational law.  are  open  to  all  fishermen. 

Eciwdor  claims  control  of  the  sea  up  to 
200  miles  off  its  coast.     The  United  Statee 
recognizee  a  S-mlle  limit  only. 
^The  two  tana,  boats  were  part  of  a  fleet 
from  San  Die^o  numbering  more  than  20 


ships.  The  other  ships  refused  to  leave  and 
protested  by  staging  what  Senator  Bnglb 
called  a  "maritime  sltdown  strike." 


TfeLKsam  UJS.  Tdma  PouiEaMXM  Vosns 

BoDAsoa 
Question.  Well,  Senator  Kholz,  we  have 
been  reading  in  the  prees  where  some  of  our 
tuna  boats  have  got  into  dUUculties  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador.  Am  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
believe  that  some  gunboats  took  two  of  these 
boats  under  custody.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Ensls.  That  Is  correct.  They  took 
two  of  our  boats  and  then  all  the  rest  of 
our  fiahlng  fieet  down  Uiere  moved  into  the 
port  with  them  in  protest  as  sort  of  a  mari- 
time altdown  strilce.  In  other  words,  they 
took  the  two  in — aU  the  rest  went  in.  Now 
they  Involve  about  $16  million  in  invest- 
ment; they  are  not  small  boats;  they  are 
Wg  ones.  And  the  loss  to  that  fieet  today 
is  at  least  •1,000  a  day  per  boat.  So  it  U 
not  a  small  incident  and  it  has  stirred  up 
some  trouble  t>etween  us  and  the  Ecuadoran 
Government. 

Queatlon.  When  you  say  loss,  you  mean 
because  they  are  not  fishing? 

Senator  Enolx.  Yes;  that  Is  right.  That  Is 
exactly  right.  In  other  words,  it  Is  $1,000  a 
day  for  every  day  they  are  not  out  there. 
Now  that  Is  sao.OOO  a  day  on  20  boats.  That 
is  what  It  anx>unts  to. 

Question.  Senator,  some  people  have  de- 
scribed this  ss  an  international  incident,  at 
least  an  incident  of  International  propor- 
tions.   Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Bkols.  Yes;  because  It  baslcaHy  in- 
volves the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  coun- 
try can  cUlm  an  area  of  the  sea  not  recog- 
niaed In  international  law.  To  illustrate: 
Ecuador  says  that  it  has  a  right  to  control 
the  sea  200  miles  from  its  border.  We  recog- 
nize 3  miles.  In  some  areas  they  recognize 
i3 — Denmark.  Norway  and  some  others — un- 
der recent  International  agreements.  But 
Ecuador  says  S800  miles. 

Question .  Well  now.  what's  the  basis  of 
this  disagreement  by  Ecuador? 

Senator  Kngui.  The  basis  of  this  disagree- 
ment is  that  Bcuador  says  that  these  ships 
were  fishing  within  the  limits  which  they 
lay  down.  Now  they  don't  say  200  miles. 
They  say.  in  fact,  3 — or  at  least  12— and 
there  Is  an  argument  about  that.  But,  nev- 
erthelees.  what  has  happened  is  this — the 
right  of  a  fishing  fleet  to  go  on  the  high  seas 
has  been  challenged.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  presents  a  basic  issue  in  interna- 
tional law  and  it  must  be  settled  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Question.  Senator,  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  have  been  other  IncldenU  like  this — 
selrore  of  some  of  our  fishing  boats — why 
is  this  one  suddenly  more  important? 

Senator  Knglx.  Well  now.  2  years  ago  they 
seined  some  of  oxu-  ships  and  we  arbitrated 
that.  But  the  reason  this  is  Important  is 
because  our  tuna  fishermen  finally  got  Ured 
of  it  and  they  said  if  they  take  two  of  our 
boats,  the  whole  gang  wlU  go  in.  And  so. 
we  have  20  down  there  off  the  shores  of 
Ecuador,  as  I  am  saying.  So  when  the  gun- 
boats took  over  two.  the  other  18  Just  said, 
we'U  go  to  court,  too.  And  there  they  sit! 
As  I  say.  it  U  sort  of  a  maritime  sitdown 
strike  right  there  in  Salinas— the  port  of 
Salinas  In  Ebuador. 

Question.  WeH.  what  have  you  done  to 
help  scrfve  this  problesn.  Senator  Bnolb? 

Senator  Ewa.x.  I  have  done  two  things. 
No.  1,  I  asked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  a  personal  emissary  from  the 
White  House  or  from  the  State  Department 
to  talk  to  the  fishermen  themselves  so  they 
would  know  what  Is  going  on.  After  all. 
they  are  sitting  there  with  their  boats  los- 
ing money.  And  No.  2,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  btll  which  says  that  we  wUl 
embargo  shipments  trcHn  Ecuador  unless  wa 
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get  an  equitable  settlement  of  this  matter. 
And  I  would  go  one  step  further.  I  woxild 
support  a  provision  and  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  that  no  country  that 
confiscates  our  ships  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational  law  should  receive  one  dollar  of 
American  aid. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  that 
negotiations  are  going  to  succeed,  at  least 
In  the  long  run? 

Senator  Englk.  I  think  we  have  enough 
leverage  so  we  can.  I  would  hope  so.  At 
least  we  don't  want  to  return  to  "gunboat 
diplomacy"  where  we  send  the  Navy  down 
there  to  shoot  our  way  out  of  their  harbor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  214  Leg.] 
Allott  Oruenlng  Miller 

Anderson  Hart  Monroney 

Bartlett  Hartke  Morse 

Bayh  Hayden  Morton 

BeaU  Hlckenlooper      Moss 

Bible  Hill  Mundt 

Bogss  HolUnd  Muskle 

Brewster  Hruska  Nelson 

Burdlck  Hvmipbrey  Neuberger 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouye  Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jackson  Peii 

Cannon  Javlts  Proxmlre 

Carlson  Johnston  Randolph 

Case  Jordan,  N.C.        Rlblcoff 

Church  Jordan,  Idaho     Robertson 

Clark  Keating  Russell 

Cooper  Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Cotton  Kuchel  Simpson 

Curtis  Lausche  Smatbers 

Dlrksen  Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Long.  La.  Spar)unan 
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Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 


Talmadge 
Tower 
Walters 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Tar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  axmounce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symxnq- 
TON],  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BENNrrr]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  not  more  than  6  minutes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  Senators  that  I  shall  not  speak 
very  long. 

This  amendment  was  Inspired  by  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  off  the  coast 
of  South  America  earlier  this  year.  The 
matter  is  now  vmder  active  negotiation 
by  our  Department  of  State  with  the 
respective  countries  concerned,  partic- 
ularly Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Those 
three  countries  had  made  an  agreement 
among  themselves  to  extend  their  juris- 
diction 200  miles.  Of  coures,  we  cannot 
accept  that,  but  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
cedure of  amendment  Is  not  the  way  to 
solve  that  kind  of  problem.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem. I  am  sympathetic,  but  I  believe 
that  if  we  put  this  kind  of  amendment 
in  the  bill  it  will  only  make  more  difficult 
the  solution  of  the  problem  by  those 
responsible  for  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions. The  problem  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  a  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is 
only  one  of  many  problems  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  our  economic  activi- 
ties— in  this  case,  it  affects  the  fisher- 
man. 

So  I  think  It  would  not  only  be  in- 
appropriate, but  would  be  actually  prej- 
udicial to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
if  It  were  accepted. 

The  way  in  which  It  has  been  modified 
in  effect  arrogates  to  the  United  States 
unilaterally  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries, 
in  the  sea,  where  territorial  jurisdiction 
extends.  This  In  Itself  would  be  offen- 
sive to  other  countries.  It  Is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  amendment  which  would 
prejudice  negotiations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  other  countries  to  adjust 
the  difficulty. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  adjust. 
Only  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  we  and  a  number  of  nations  which 
are  Interested  in  this  problem  held  a 
conference  in  Geneva.  One  of  our 
principal  representatives  there  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Dean,  a  highly  respected  and 
well-known  lawyer.  The  members  of 
the  conference  tried  to  determine  what 
territorial  limits  were  to  be  agreed  upon, 
and  they  failed.  I  say  this  to  Illustrate 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  problem. 

Many  coimtries  have  different  terri- 
torial limits.  Our  own  States  have 
various  territorial  limits.  For  Texas  I 
believe  it  is  ten  miles.  For  Florida  it  Is 
3  leagues,  which  is  8  or  10  miles.  For 
Louisiana.  I  believe  It  is  3  leagues. 
These  differences  occur  among  our  own 
States. 

To  say  that  the  United  States,  by 
itself,  has  the  authority  to  determme 
territorial  limits  would  be  extremely  un- 
wise, and  this  is  no  time  for  it. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  can  be  deter- 
mined In  the  regular  channels  of  diplo- 
macy with  the  governments  of  the  re- 
spective coimtries  affected. 

The  committee  considered  the  amend- 
ment, and  was  sympathetic  toward  the 
problem  but  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  YARBOR- 
OUGH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield ;  and,  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 


mentioned  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  which  the 
great  State  of  Texas  and  our  own  State 
of  Florida  each  have  three-marine- 
league  limitations  into  the  gulf.  That 
limitation  has  been  upheld  by  our  own 
Supreme  Court.  So  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  various  limitations 
in  coastal  waters  among  the  States  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have  very  great  sympathy  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  his  associates.  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  that  some  of  our  friends  in 
Latm  America  claim  that  their  terri- 
torial limits  extend  200  miles.  I  think 
it  is  a  disturbing  thing  that  nations  all 
over  the  world  are  claiming  various  mile- 
ages as  parts  of  their  coastal  waters — 
3  miles,  6  miles.  3  leagues.  12  miles,  200 
miles,  and  some  even  farther. 

I  followed,  with  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
est, the  convention  of  several  years  ago. 
I  had  hoped  the  difficulty  could  be  ad- 
justed, but  we  wound  up  with  the  right 
of  nations  to  produce  minerals  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  within  their  own 
continental  limits. 

This  question  has  not  been  decided.  It 
is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the 
nations.  We  ourselves,  as  stated  by  the 
able  Senator  from  California  in  his  ad- 
dress of  yesterday— which  was  in  most 
scholarly  form,  and  I  commend  him  on 
it>— suggested  a  6-mile  limitation  at  the 
Geneva  Convention.  There  may  be  other 
ways  to  try  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  a  tolerable  way  to  reach  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  gladly  join  with,  support,  and 
fight  for  any  effort  to  cut  off  importa- 
tions to  our  coimtry  of  products  from 
such  nations  as  Insist  upon  this  ridicu- 
lous attitude  with  respect  to  the  coastal 
areas  off  their  shores.  That  is  in  the 
field  of  commerce,  and  that  Is  what  is 
involved  in  the  problem.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  severing  foreign 
aid  which  may  be  as  much  to  our  interest 
as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  any  particular  case 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can 
use  the  floor  In  his  own  time,  and  I  will 
request  time.  I  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions he  wishes  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  cutting  foreign 
aid  in  this  manner  we  would  not  only 
give  an  affront  to  other  countries,  but 
would  do  violence  to  our  best  interests. 
I  think  the  remedy  should  be  reached 
in  some  other  way 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Chair 
had  recognized  me.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  feel  keenly  about 
the  matter,  because  I  would  not  want  to 
see  us  put  ourselves  In  a  position,  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  of  shooting  at 
something  which  we  do  not  expect  to  hit. 
We  have  no  uniformity  as  to  our  own 
States,  and  we  have  taken  a  position 
in  the  councils  of  states  of  the  world 
In  support  of  a  6-mile  limitation. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yiekl  for  *  queetioa? 

Mr.  HOUJkNIX   lyteM. 

Mr.  FULSBIOBT.  Does  not  the  8en> 
Ator  agree  that  to  itrovkle  that  the 
United  States  Itself  shall  determine  a 
question  with  reepect  to  which  we  have 
beoi  negotiating  would  be  in  itself  an 
affront  to  the  countries  with  which  we 
would  lilce  to  find  some  solution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  most  part 
it  would  be  offensive;  but  whether  offen- 
sive at  not  our  friends  to  the  south  of 
us  are  proud  people,  as  we  are.  It  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  recognize 
that  this  is  a  Justiciable  question, 
which  requires  consideration  by  a  con- 
vention of  nations.  We  have  partici- 
pated in  such  a  convention.  For  us  to 
say,  because  another  nation  does  not 
recognize  a  3 -mile  limitation  which  we 
recognize  as  to  some  States,  but  which 
we  do  not  recognize  as  to  other  States, 
and  because  we  could  not  get  our  way 
in  the  convention,  we  are  going  to  lay 
down  the  limitation  ourselves,  is  not  a 
tenable  or  proper  way  to  handle  the 
problem. 

I  am  e<iuany  sjrmpathetic  toward  the 
dilemma  of  the  Senators  from  Alaska. 
I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
help  them.  In  accord  with  proper  action, 
but  it  would  be  going  far  afield  If  we  were 
to  say.  arbltrarfly,  "This  Is  the  limit 
which  we  recognize" — ^whether  we  said 
it  would  be  3  miles  or  3  leagues,  or  6 
ralles  as  at  the  convention,  and  that  un- 
less other  nations  recognize  it,  we  are 
going  to  penalize  them.  That  Is  the  sug- 
gestion that  is  offered. 

I  hope  the  amendment  win  not  be 
adopted. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowsKl. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
State  of  Florida  or  Texas,  which  came 
into  the  Union  under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  recognize  3 
leagues,  or  approximately  10  miles,  as 
our  territorial  waters,  are  protected  In 
our  claim  by  the  amendment  by  the  pro- 
vision, under  subsection  (k)(l),  which 
reads,  "has  extended,  or  hereafter  ex- 
tends; Its  Jurisdiction  for  fishing  pur- 
poses over  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,"  because  the  United  States  has 
recogrdzed  plainly  that  our  outer  limit 
is  3  leagues.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  since  the  United  States  recognizes 
our  territorial  limit  as  3  leagues,  the 
amendment  does  nob  alter  that. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  not  amending 
international  law  here;  we  are  not  uni- 
laterally declaring  a  limit  to  territorial 
waters.  We  are  not  dictating  cust(»n 
and  ussige  to  the  whole  world.  We  are 
simply  malring  a  conditlan  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  our  aid.  In  Texas  our  shrimp 
fishermen  have  had  some  highhanded 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans. 
This  provlslim  is  eminently  fair.  If  they 
are  going  to  get  our  money,  why  should 
they  not  recognize  our  rights? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  point  oat 
that  the  Senator  recognizes  that  the 
limit  with  regard  to  some  of  our  States 
is  3  miles,  and  it  is  3  leagues  f<Mr  his 


State  and  the  State  which  I  represent 
in  part.  One  or  the  other  of  these  would 
be  the  limit  which  should  be  applied  to 
other  nationa.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  they  might  respect  I  point  out  that 
in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico  a  map 
was  attached  to  the  treaty,  which  I  have 
frequently  observed  and  checlced  upon. 

It  shows  the  International  boundary, 
the  linxit.  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  as 
going  out  3  leagues  into  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  Yet.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
this  country  in  official  circles  as  to 
whether  or  not  Mexico  has  Jurisdiction 
out  3  leagues  or  3  miles,  the  De- 
partment has  said  to  our  fishermen, 
"3  miles  is  the  real  limit  out  from 
Mexico,  but  do  not  take  your  ships  be- 
yond 3  leagues,  because  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  going  to  insist  that  3 
leagues  is  the  limit,  and  you  will  be  in 
trouble." 

I  am  not  repeating  this  second-hand. 
This  has  come  to  me  from  the  State 
Department.  It  leaves  us  in  a  position 
where  there  is  no  absolutism  at  all.  even 
if  we  were  rel3ring  upon  the  facts  in  the 
law  and  not  upon  any  question  of  amity 
as  between  independent  countries. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford 
to  adopt  this  amendment  in  this  par- 
ticular bilL 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  argument  that  this  matter 
should  be  handled  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  that  it  should  be  done  by 
future  negotiation.  However,  we  have 
already  had  repeated  acts  of  crude  ag- 
gression, seizure  of  boats.  Imprisonment 
of  our  fishermen,  and  the  levjring  upon 
them  of  heavy  fines. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  where  the  Rus- 
sians are  Invading  our  area,  we  in  effect 
appear  to  say,  "They  are  so  big  and 
powerful,  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
it."  In  the  case  of  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
we  appear  to  be  saying.  "They  are  little 
fellows  and  we  are  so  noble,  so  we  can- 
not do  anything  either." 

To  Ecuador  we  have  given  over  $150 
million  in  foreign  aid.  To  Peru  we  have 
given  twice  that  amount  imder  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  It  wUl  be 
some  time  before  the  money  imder  this 
foreign  aid  bill  will  be  appropriated. 
In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  can 
proceed,  and  the  negotiation  wiU  pro- 
ceed with  greater  chances  of  success  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

We  will  be  nothing  but  a  doormat  of 
the  world  when  we  supinely  submit  to 
outrage  if  we  keep  on  saying  all  these 
violent  actions  can  be  later  negotiated, 
when  there  is  a  sound  and  just  leverage 
that  we  can  lise.  It  is  entirely  legiti- 
mate and  proper  that  we  should  use  the 
leverage  of  foreign  aid.  We  are  pouring 
money  into  these  offending  countries. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  value  of 
what  we  receive  from  it.  T^sse  coun- 
tries k^ackjack  our  people,  arrest  them, 
and  in  some  cases  imj^ison  them  and 
fine  them,  as  well  as  deprive  them  of 
their  livelihood. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  believe  it  Is  high  time  that  we  stand 


up  and  be  counted  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  in  other  fields  where  the  rights 
ot  American  citizens  are  crudely  vl(riated. 
where  they  are  made  to  suffer  needless 
abuse  and  hardship. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  have  all  been 
made.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  question  of  how 
we  can  help  our  neighboring  American 
countries.  We  do  not  deal  here  with 
the  problem  of  3  leagues  or  3  miles.  We 
deal  with  the  fact  that  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Elcuador  now  contend  that  they  have 
complete  sovereign  Jurisdiction  200  miles 
seaward.  When  an  American  fisherman 
comes,  not  3  miles  or  3  leagues,  but  10 
or  20  or  30  or  40  or  50  miles  or  more  f  nxn 
their  shores,  the  Ecuadoran  Government 
or  the  Chilean  Government  or  the  Peru- 
vian Govemmoit.  as  the  case  may  be, 
comes  out — frequently  in  vessels  former- 
ly owned  by  the  UJS.  Navy — and  harasses 
American  citizens  in  American  ships  try- 
ing to  earn  their  livelihood  on  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  free  and  open  high 
seas.  The  crew  is  frequently  arrested, 
sometimes  Jailed,  oftentimes  fined:  the 
vessel  Is  frequently  selaed  and  detained. 

It  se&ns  to  me  that,  after  10  years  of 
having  fellow  Americans  suffer  that  kind 
of  indignity,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
specification  or  a  qualification  with 
respect  to  these  people,  that  we  will  not 
assist  them  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress if  they  deny  American  citizens  the 
right  to  use  the  high  seas. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  what  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  said  to 
me: 

It  becomes  increasliigly  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  ta^  perhaps  more  dras- 
tic action  to  protect  Its  fishermen  than  It 
has  taken  before. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EngleI  and  myself,  I  say  this 
in  dosing:  The  last  sentence  of  our 
amendment  provides: 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  appUcable  in  any  case  in  which  the  exten- 
sion of  jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to 
International  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  la  a  party. 

If  I  were  the  AID  administrator,  I 
would  want  that  written  into  the  law,  so 
that  I  would  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
whom  I  was  trying  to  help,  "You  cannot 
mistreat  my  people  in  this  way." 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hav«  great  sympathy  with  what 
the  authors  of  the  amendment  seek  to 
accomplish.  We  have  had  to  face  the 
same  problem  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  number  of  years.  Mexico  claims  a  10- 
mile  limit;  and  upon  a  number  of  occa- 
sions has  seized — in  our  opinion,  illegal- 
ly— fishing  boats  of  the  United  States 
from  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  ottier  States. 

I  have  resented  that  Just  as  much  as 
other  Senators  have  resented  the  seizure 
of  fishing  boats  wliich  have  home  ports 
in  their  States. 

Howevw.  this  Is  an  area  of  interna- 
tional law  which  Is  not  at  all  settled. 
I  was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Senate 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
GezMva.  The  one  thing  we  oould  not 
get  agreement  on  was  as  to  the  limits 
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of  territorial  waters.  We  were  willing 
to  compromise  for  exclusive  rights  for 
6  miles,  with  the  right  exclusively  to  con- 
trol fishing  12  miles  out.  That  was  the 
compromise  we  proposed.  We  could  not 
obtain  agreement  to  that  proposal. 
Therefore,  we  still  adhere  to  the  3 -mile 
limit,  even  though  we  proposed  to  recog- 
nize a  12-mile  limit  for  fishing  purposes. 

This  Is  an  element  of  sovereignty  that 
other  nations  possess.  There  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  take  it  from 
them,  either  by  warfare  or  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  So  far.  other  nations 
have  not  agreed  with  us  in  an  Interna- 
tional conference.  So  long  as  we  cannot 
establish  this  as  being  international  law, 
It  seems  to  me  rather  unfair  to  say  that 
we  will  insist  upon  an  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty which  Is  still  unsettled  at  in- 
ternational law,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  do  business  with  a  p»artlcular  nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  saying  to 
a  nation,  "You  must  relinquish  an  ele- 
ment of  sovereignty  In  order  to  benefit 
from  our  foreign  aid  program." 

Many  people  do  not  agree  with  us.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  do  not  agree  with 
us  on  the  3-mile  limit,  and  that  it  will 
never  be  agreed  to.  We  must  go  farther 
out  If  we  are  to  obtain  any  agreement. 

We  offered  a  12-mlle  limit  for  fishing 
rights,  but  we  could  not  persuade  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  to  agree  with  us. 

Under  these  clrcimistances,  It  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  making  a  serious  mis- 
take to  tell  a  foreign  nation,  "Unless  you 
agree  that  International  law  is  what  we 
think  It  is  with  regard  to  an  essential 
element  of  your  sovereignty,  we  will  not 
trade  with  you  under  our  foreign  aid 
program." 

I  would  be  wining  to  say,  "We  will  not 
let  you  ship  any  of  jrour  fish  to  us  if 
you  Insist  on  exclusive  rights  in  an  area 
where  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  fish." 

However,  to  go  beyond  that,  and  say, 
"Because  you  will  not  accept  what  our 
interpretation  of  international  law  Is, 
which  is  not  at  all  settled  in  international 
law  and  before  the  world,  we  will  deny 
you  assistance  furnished  under  our  for- 
eign aid  program,"  would  be  making  a 
bad  mistake,  and  would  put  us  in  a  bad 
light  before  the  world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  Norway  and  Great  Britain  had 
a  dispute  on  this  same  question,  as  to 
whether  the  3 -mile  limit  applied  off 
Norway,  or  whether  the  limit  was  far- 
ther out,  and  found  it  so  impossible  of 
solution  between  themselves  that  they 
submitted  the  question  to  the  World 
Court,  and  that  the  World  Court  ulti- 
mately Issued  one  of  Its  few  binding  de- 
crees, holding  that  the  limit  off  Norway 
was  4  miles? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  State  of  Louisiana  is 
now  trying  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  concept  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  World  Court,  with 
our  State  holding,  imder  the  settled  tide- 
lands  dispute  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Louisiana,  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmoit  is  willing  to  agree  that 


this  is  international  law.  it  should  accept 
the  same  principle  as  affecting  Federal- 
State  relationships? 

It  would  be  entirely  proper  to  say.  "If 
you  do  not  accept  the  World  Court  deci- 
sion as  to  what  your  boundaries  are.  we 
will  deny  you  the  benefit  of  our  foreign 
aid  program." 

However,  it  is  quite  different  to  say, 
"This  is  the  law.  because  we  think  it  is; 
and  if  you  will  not  agree  to  that,  we  will 
refuse  to  do  any  business  with  you.  We 
do  not  want  you  as  an  ally  or  friend  or 
anything  else."  To  me.  that  is  a  good 
example  of  how  to  lose  friends  and  alien- 
ate people.  Irving  D.  Tressler  once 
wrote  a  book  on  that  subject  This 
could  be  a  new  chapter:  "Either  you 
will  have  to  accept  our  version  of  the 
law,  or  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  you," 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator.  Much 
as  this  problem  has  perplexed  us,  we 
would  not  want  to  insist  that  other  na- 
tions have  to  accept,  unilaterally,  our 
declaration  of  what  is  international  law, 
as  a  condition  of  our  doing  business  with 
them. 

I  shall  feel  constrained  to  vote  against 
the  amendment,  although  I  ^ould  like 
to  see  something  done  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  hi  the 
preceding  Congress,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  offered  an  amendment  to  deny  for- 
eign aid  to  any  country  which  expro- 
priated American  property  without  Just 
compensation.  The  Senate,  over  the 
violent  objection  of  the  Department  of 
State,  approved  the  amendment.  It  was 
written  into  law.  I  voted  for  it,  as  did 
a  majority  of  Senators.  It  was  a  good 
thing.  No  Senator  at  that  time  said, 
"We  are  trying,  now,  to  impinge  upon 
the  sovereign  rights  of  another  nation." 

When  we  wrote  the  mutual  security 
legislation  and  agreed  to  the  great  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  which  I  have 
long  supported,  we  specified  criteria, 
whether  it  be  land  reform  or  tax  reform, 
before  we  would  help  a  country.  In  fact, 
in  this  Chamber  in  the  last  week  these 
criteria  have  been  pointed  to  with  great 
pride  as  an  example  of  the  only  foreign 
aid  program  which  is  hemispheric  wide 
in  scope  and  aim. 

All  this  amendment  seeks  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Government  shall  not  help  any  nation 
which  violates  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  3  leagues  or 
3  miles;  I  am  talking  about  a  country 
asserting  Jurisdiction  200  miles  offshore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for 
himself  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICESNLOOPER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOei].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, I  understand  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 


The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
EsvxN ].  the  Senat<n-  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNaxara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stxnnzs]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stxinotom], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thttucond]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fnxn  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttucond]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MARA].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottJ 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  57, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Beall 

BlMe 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdiclc 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EasUand 

Bdmondson 


Bayh 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Fulhright 

Oot» 

Hart 

Bartke 


Aiken 

Bennett 
Engle 

OoUwater 
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EUender 

Fong 

Omening 

Hayden 

HIU 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kudiel 

ICacnuson 

McCiellan 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

MetcaU 

Miller 

NATS— 29 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jarlts 

Kennedy 

lAusche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 


Morse 
Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

BuaseU 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Tower 

WUllams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

TouDg.  Ohio 


Monroney 

Morton 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Bandolidi 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Walters 

Williams,  nj. 
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McOee 
McIVamara 
Pastors 
Prouty 


Stennla 

Symington 

ThTirmoad 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
KucHEL  for  himself  and  Mr.  Encle  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loulsiaiut.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovKRN  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  floor 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsi- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  floor;  I  have  been  rec- 
ognized, and  I  do  not  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose the  Senator  from  California  has  in 
mind.  I  iniow  he  would  like  to  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered ;  but  most 
Senators  have  not  heard  the  merits  in- 
volved in  the  argument  over  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
that  subject  because,  in  my  opinion,  this 
Is  the  most  ridiculous  amendment 
adopted  at  this  session  of  Congress  or, 
for  that  matter,  at  any  time  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  begin  termina- 
tion of  the  entire  loan  program  to  Latin 
America.  For  example,  the  United 
States  recognized,  under  international 
law,  a  limit  of  only  3  miles  as  the  bound- 
ary of  a  State's  territorial  sovereignty. 
But  this  amendment  would  Involve  us 
In  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  nations  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  be- 
cause every  Latin  American  country 
claims  sovereignty  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  3  miles  beyond  her  coastline.  In 
addition.  Louisiana  has  been  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Federal  Government 
because  Louisiana  claims  that  her  Juris- 
diction extends  for  more  than  3  miles 
from  the  coast;  so  does  Texas;  and  so 
does  Florida.  This  controversy  is  the 
most  difficult  State-Federal  Government 
relations  problem,  plus  the  most  difficult 
international  problem,  that  I  know  of. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, every  State  that  borders  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  every  State  that 
borders  on  the  Caribbean  and  every 
friendly  nation  in  this  hemisphere  that 
borders  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  claims  sov- 
ereignty for  a  distance  of  more  than  3 
miles  from  her  coastline. 

The  United  States  participated  in  the 
conference  at  Geneva,  and  sent  me  there 
as  one  of  its  delegates.  At  the  confer- 
ence, the  United  States  offered  to  recog- 
nize a  6-mile  territorial  limit  for  com- 
plete sovereignty,  and  a  12-mile  terri- 
torial limit  for  fishing  rights.  Yet  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  give  5  cents  of  aid  to  any 
of  those  countries  if  they  claim  sover- 
eignty or  Jurisdiction  for  more  than  3 
miles,  even  though  the  United  States 
herself  had  already  offered  to  recognize  a 
12-mile  limit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  conference, 
were  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  successful  in  persuading  other 
countries  to  agree  to  a  12-mile  limit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  More  than  50 
percent  of  them  would  agree  to  a  12 -mile 


limit,  but  a  two-thirds  majority  was  re- 
quired, and  it  was  Impossible  to  obtain  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

However,  this  amendment  would  tell 
every  Latin  American  country  that  it 
could  not  receive  any  of  our  foreign  aid 
unless  it  reduced  its  territorial  sover- 
eignty to  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  even 
though  the  United  States  proposes  a  12- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  and  adopted 
provides : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  extended, 
or  hereafter  extends.  Its  jurisdiction  for  fish- 
ing purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United 
States — 

And  then  another  condition  is  set 
forth. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  two 
different  limits  as  to  our  own  territorial 
jurisdiction  have  already  been  recog- 
nized— one  of  3  miles  as  to  all  of  the  lit- 
toral States  except  two;  the  other  as  to 
3  leagues,  or  three  times  the  other  dis- 
tance, for  the  other  two  States?  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  two  Senators  from  Texas  voted 
for  this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  pic- 
ture for  a  moment  the  situation  if  Texas 
were  now  a  sovereign  nation,  as  she  once 
was.  Texas  won  her  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
when  she  claimed  that  she  is  entitled 
to  jurisdiction  over  a  10 -mile  or  3 -league 
limit.  What  do  Senators  think  the 
proud  State  of  Texas  would  have  said 
If,  at  the  time  when  Texas  was  an  in- 
dependent nation,  the  United  States  had 
said  to  her,  "We  will  give  you  aid  or 
lend  you  some  money,  provided  you  strip 
yourself  of  sovereignty  over  7  of  those 
10  miles"?  In  that  case,  Texas  would 
certainly  have  told  the  United  States 
to  go  you  know  where,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  not  expect 
the  proud  State  of  Texas  or  any  other 
proud  State  to  knuckle  under  to  such  an 
extent,  and  thus  strip  herself  of  that 
considerable  amount  of  sovereignty, 
what  do  Senators  believe  would  be  the 
reply  which  woidd  be  given  by  the  con- 
siderable number  of  free  and  independ- 
ent nations  to  which  the  amendment 
would  apply? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  could  render  the  final  decision 
which  it  rendered  establishing  a  3-mile 
limit  for  all  the  maritime  States  except 
two,  and  3  leagues  for  those  two,  years 
were  consumed  in  argument  on  the 
fioors  of  the  House  and  the  Senate ;  and 
finally,  after  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, several  different  cases  were  taken 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  after 
many  days  and  weeks  of  argument,  if 
the  time  were  added  together,  the 
learned  Court  came  forth  with  a  rule 
that  the  3-mile  limit  applied  to  certain 


States  in  our  Nation  and  the  3-league 
limit  applied  to  others? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  We  could  not  even 
get  from  our  own  Supreme  Coiirt  a  deci- 
sion which  would  support  the  State  De- 
partment in  doing  what  the  bill  would 
require  the  Department  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true,  as  I 
previously  stated,  that  in  a  somewhat 
similar  argument  between  the  nation  of 
Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  about 
where  the  border  of  Norway  was,  that 
those  nations  came  to  such  irreconcilable 
positions  that  they  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  the  World  Court,  and  the  World 
Court,  after  months  of  study  and  schol- 
arly digging  into  the  subject,  rendered 
a  verdict  that  4  miles,  and  not  3  miles, 
was  the  legal  limit  off  the  outer  islands 
of  Norway? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
recall  that  particular  point  as  well  as  I 
recall  the  case  in  general.  The  decision 
in  the  Norwegian  fisheries  case  held  that 
Norway  went  far  beyond  anything  our 
State  Department  was  ever  willing  to 
recognize.  We  went  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference insisting  that  the  Norwegian 
fisheries  decisions  rendered  by  the  World 
Court  would  indicate  the  kind  of  pre- 
dicament we  would  be  in.  The  World 
Court  decided  for  those  people.  We 
would  have  to  accept  our  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  even  if  the  World  Court 
should  say  that  that  is  not  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  very  learned  in  that  field. 
He  devoted  months  to  the  question  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  tidelands  bill. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
knows  what  the  amendment  provides 
when  it  refers  to  a  limit  "recognized  by 
the  United  States"?  Is  it  the  3 -mile 
limit  or  the  3-league  limit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  must  be 
the  3-mile  limit,  because  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  we  offered  to  sigree  on  a 
12-mile  limit  and  we  could  not  obtain 
any  agreement  on  such  a  limit. 

When  we  could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  12-miIe  limit  we  said,  "Very 
well ;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  stiU 
3  miles.    That  Is  where  we  stand." 

We  are  still  holding  out  for  a  3 -mile 
limit.  As  a  practical  matter,  our  Louisi- 
ana fishing  vessels  have  been  seized,  as 
others  have  been.  I  know  what  the  State 
Department  Is  doing.  It  says,  "We  rec- 
ognize a  3-mlle  limit.  Tell  your  shrimp 
boat  operators  not  to  go  within  three 
leagues  of  the  Mexican  coast  If  they  do 
not  want  to  be  arrested."  Frankly,  we 
do  not  recognize  that  limit,  but  we  re- 
spect it,  for  we  know  that  we  can  either 
respect  It  or  go  to  jail  or  go  to  war. 
Those  are  the  alternatives. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  that  we  cut  off  all 
foreign  aid  If  the  limits  stated  are  not 
recognized.  Those  proud  countries  will 
tell  us  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  aid. 

The  Senate  may  insist  on  Its  amend- 
ment if  it  desires  to  do  so.  but,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  can  be  written  over 
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the  chair  of  the  presiding  ofBcer  or  over 
the  inscription  "In  God  We  Trust"  that 
"Wrong  Is  Wrong,"  and  we  shall  know 
that  to  be  true  when  the  bill  comes  back 
from  conference. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  Is  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  I  have  seen  occiu-  this 
year.  If  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  In  the  form  In  which  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  It  will  ultimately 
be  defeated  In  the  Congress.  Otherwise 
the  proposal  would  kill  the  entire  Al- 
liance for  Pi-ogress.  It  Is  that  simple. 
We  cannot  persuade  Latin  American 
countries  to  surrender  their  essential  ele- 
ments of  sovereignty  by  offering  to  pro- 
vide foreign  aid. 

The  Hlckenlooper  amendment  was  re- 
ferred to.  I  thought  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  was  the  Long  amendment.  I 
offered  an  amendment  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  provided 
that  we  should  not  give  any  foreign  na- 
tion aid  If  that  nation  were  confiscating 
our  property.  I  thought  that  amendment 
was  entirely  proper.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to  In  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
offered  some  amendments  which  im- 
proved It.  It  was  reported  In  a  much 
better  form  than  it  was  when  I  offered 
It.  I  was  willing  to  agree  to  those 
amendments. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us 
a  different  problem.  So  far  as  those 
people  are  concerned,  we  woxild  be  in- 
vading their  territory.  We  would  be 
confiscating  their  fish.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxhtninc]  told  us  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  wants  the  United 
States  to  send  not  merely  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter  but  a  destroyer  after  Russian 
boats  that  are  fishing  for  crabs  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Other  na- 
tions have  as  much  right  to  claim  their 
property  as  we  have  to  claim  ours.  We 
have  no  right  to  ask  them  to  surrender 
their  rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  not  substan- 
tially what  happened  in  the  Gulf  of 
Campeche?  I  know  that  boats  from  the 
State  which  the  Senator  represents  have 
had  trouble  in  that  area,  just  as  shrimp 
boats  from  the  State  of  Florida  have  also 
had  trouble.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sit- 
uation became  so  troublesome  that  we 
asked  the  Coast  Guard  to  send  addi- 
tional Coast  Guard  cutters  to  that  area? 
The  cutters  patroled  there  for  a  number 
of  months  or  years.  Finally  they  told 
our  shrimpers.  "We  have  been  told  by 
the  State  Department  that  3  miles  is  the 
legal  limit."  But  they  also  told  them. 
"Please  stay  beyond  the  3-league  limit, 
because  the  Mexicans,  who  have  their 
naval  ships  down  there,  too,  say  that 
that  is  the  legal  limit." 

Is  that  not  the  impasse  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  when  we  went  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  State  De- 
partment? There  was  a  complete  im- 
willingnesa  to  say  finally,  "This  is  the 
limit  upon  which  we  will  insist."  Would 
we  not  be  in  as  ridiculous  a  situation  In 


the  present  case,  since  our  own  courts 
have  held  that  we  have  2  limits— a  3- 
mlle  limit  and  a  3-league  limit — around 
our  Nation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Seiuitor 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiislana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  amendment  provides  a  defi- 
nition of  "high  seas"  as  being  "beyond 
that  recognized  by  the  United  States." 
It  assumes  that  the  outward  limits  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  are  3  marine 
leagues.  I  believe  we  would  be  prepared 
to  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  our  Latin 
American  brethren.  Most  of  the  offenses 
have  occurred  much,  much  farther 
out.  That  is  the  problem  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with. 

I  should  like  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
my  neighbor  from  Louisiana  about  Tex- 
ans  surrendering  any  sovereignty.  The 
only  time  that  Texas  ever  voluntarily 
surrendered  any  sovereignty  was  when  It 
Joined  the  Union  in  1845,  and  we  have 
had  some  second  thoughts  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
He  knows  that  Louisiana  lost  as  many 
men  at  the  Alamo  as  Texas  lost,  and 
some  Louisiana  men  tried  to  get  in  there 
after  they  were  surroimded.  We  have 
the  highest  regard  for  Texans. 

When  the  Senator  says  "recognized  by 
the  United  States."  I  beUeve  he  is  talk- 
ing about  that  which  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  recognize. 

All  we  recognize  is  the  3-mlle  limit. 
This  is  a  question  of  international  law 
which  has  not  been  decided.  We  recog- 
nize a  3-mile  limit  only.  That  Is  clearly 
the  law.  That  Is  all  we  recognize.  We 
are  still  contending  for  a  3 -mile  limit, 
and  imtil  some  other  limit  is  agreed  upon. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  would  require  us  to 
withhold  aid  frwn  any  of  the  countries, 
on  a  loan  basis  or  otherwise,  until  they 
might  be  willing  to  agree  to  our  interpre- 
tation of  their  sovereignty.  Even  the 
World  Court  does  not  agree  to  it. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legal  term  "3-mIle  limit"  has  been  used 
somewhat  loosely.  No  law  has  ever  been 
passed  establishing  a  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  The  present  limit  has  grown  up 
by  custom. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
the  tidelands  biU? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  coming  to 
that  subject.  Through  custom  and  court 
decisions  dating  far  back  the  limits  were 
established  as  a  3-mile  limit  and  a  12- 
mile  limit.  Included  in  the  cases  were 
the  so-called  prohibition  cases.  We  have 
not  awitually  established  a  line. 

The  Senator  was  at  Geneva.  The  mili- 
tary of  the  United  States  objected  to  go- 
ing beyond  3  miles  because  some 
strategic  straits  in  the  world  might  be 
closed,  including  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  others,  to- 
taling approximately  17. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  problem. 
There  have  been  international  confer- 


ences, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
any  agreements.  At  Geneva  and  else- 
where we  have  tried  to  establish  inter- 
national law  on  the  question  of  recog- 
nition of  certain  limits.  Those  efforts 
failed.  The  countries  of  the  world  claim 
various  limits  for  their  territorial  wa- 
ters. But,  as  I  recall,  in  Geneva  when 
we  were  talking  about  military  defense 
and  navigation  rights,  it  was  pretty  well 
agreed  that  when  it  came  to  fishing,  that 
might  be  another  story,  and  this  could 
be  the  subject  of  an  International  con- 
ference in  which  we  could  establish  cer- 
tain fishing  regulations,  because  fishing 
beds  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  coast- 
line. In  some  areas  they  may  be  a  half 
a  mile  out,  and  in  other  areas  15  miles 
or  20  miles.  What  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  Is  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  countries  of  the  world  get  to- 
gether on  fishing  problems  and  estab- 
lish territorial  limits  on  fishing.  Other- 
wise, there  will  be  nothing  but  trouble 
over  them. 

There  is  a  reas(m  for  the  amendment. 
It  might  reduce  aid  to  some  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  but  what  will  we  do  about 
countries  that  establish  a  fishing  line 
200  miles  out  and  tell  our  fishermen  they 
will  be  put  In  the  "poky"  If  they  fish 
within  200  miles? 

The  justification  for  their  position  is 
that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  during 
the  Second  Worid  War,  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  South  American  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  and  established  a 
200 -mile  perimeter  aroimd  those  coim- 
tries  for  defense  purposes.  So  they  ask, 
"How  can  you  talk  about  200  miles  when 
your  own  President  established  a  200- 
mile  zone?"  Of  course,  it  was  not  estab- 
lished for  fishing  or  for  navigation,  but 
for  war  purposes,  so  that  If  any  enemy 
came  Into  that  area  he  could  be  dealt 
with  accordingly — even  in  waters  of  a 
neutral  country. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
countries  that  seek  controls  50  miles,  70 
miles,  170  miles  or  even  200  miles  off 
their  coasts?  About  once  a  month  my 
office,  or  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  or  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  receives  an  urgent  call 
from  the  west  coast,  "Please  go  down  and 
get  Joe  Doaks  out  of  JaiL" 

Then  a  conversation  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing occurs: 

"What  has  he  been  doing?" 

"Well,  he  was  fishing  for  tuna." 

"Where?" 

"One  hundred  and  seventy  miles  off  the 
west  coast  of  South  America." 

Of  course,  our  fishermen  can  go  there 
and  fish  if  they  take  a  partner  with  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  ametuiment 
represents  the  answer  to  the  problem, 
but  there  must  be  an  answer  sooner  or 
later,  or  this  problem  will  be  with  us 
forever,  and  we  will  never  establish  the 
territorial  limits. 

It  is  more  important  with  req;}ect  to 
fishing  than  with  respect  to  some  other 
things.  It  is  important  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  know  what  happened  to  the 
shrimp  fishermen  there.  We  did  work 
out  an  agreement  with  Mexico. 

The  problem  exists  all  over.  Perhaps 
this  amendment  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
it.    I  do  not  know.    But  I  believe  that 
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certain  countries  should  be  put  on  no- 
tice that  it  Is  high  time  we  sat  down, 
as  reasonable  people  in  this  highly  com- 
petitive high  seas  fishing  industry — 
which  Is  becoming  more  competitive 
everyday,  with  the  Russians  and  Japa- 
nese moving  in — to  establish  reasonable 
and  sensible  territorial  limits  for  histori- 
cal fishing  waters,  for  the  puri>ose  of  fish- 
ing on  the  high  seas.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
in  25  years  there  will  be  no  fish  available 
for  anyone  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  voted  for  the 
amendment.  I  shall  vote  for  it  again. 
I  may  be  accused  of  not  being  diplomatic 
or  statesmanhlce.  but  something  must  be 
done,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  fishermen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  not  a  friendly  country  in 
this  hemisphere  that  recognizes  the  3- 
mile  limit,  for  which  we  contend.  The 
amendment  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  everyone  is  out  of  step  but 
the  United  States.  Mexico,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  all  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  say  they 
would  be  perfectly  content  if  we  were 
to  "rope  off"  12  miles  around  the  United 
States,  and  take  that  12  miles  for  our- 
selves, and  let  them  claim  12  miles  off 
their  own  coastlines  for  themselves 
They  would  have  no  complaint  about 
that.  They  are  ready  to  agree  to  it. 
They,  too,  have  the  problem  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Japanese,  who  are  taking 
their  fish.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
the  same  problem. 

But  for  us  to  say  that  they  must  ac- 
cept what  we  contend — when  we  are  the 
only  Nation  so  contending — is  ridiculous. 

If  we  wished  to  specify  Ecuador,  we 
would  have  something  to  stand  on,  but 
this  is  something  that  should  be  agreed 
to  in  an  international  conference.  If  we 
cannot  get  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
to  agree  to  what  the  territorial  limits 
should  be,  even  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
agreement,  it  is  poor  grace  for  us  to  try 
to  write  a  unilateral  agreement  without 
any  World  Court  decision. 

I  would  be  willing  to  tell  Ecuador  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  arrive  at  terri- 
torial limits  beneficial  to  both  countries 
In  the  World  Court,  and  that  if  she  will 
not  do  that  we  will  not  buy  any  fish  from 
her,  or  perhaps  stop  all  foreign  aid,  or 
resort  to  some  other  measure.  I  would 
be  willing  to  talk  with  other  countries 
that  way.  But  when  we  have  not  made 
an  honest  effort  to  get  the  limits  agreed 
upon  but  try  to  impose  a  law  upon  them 
unilaterally,  I  believe  that  is  the  height 
of  poor  taste  in  international  affairs. 

One  further  point  should  be  consid- 
ered. The  reason  this  Nation  has  con- 
tended for  the  3-mile  limit  that  our 
Navy  wcuited  to  keep  more  of  the  high 
seas  available  to  it  for  war  purposes.  So 
far  as  the  fishermen  are  concerned,  they 
would  be  "tickled  pink"  to  get  12  miles 
for  us  and  12  miles  for  other  countries, 
because  we  have  a  great  deal  of  sea- 
shore ;  but  our  Navy  was  determined  that 
this  shoxild  be  held  to  the  3-mile  limit. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  points 
out  that  our  ships  could  go  into  all  sorts 
of  waters  that  would  otherwise  be  denied 
to  them  and  that  Russian  submarines 
would  have  a  smaller  area  in  which  to 


hide  and  lurk  and  attack  our  shipping 
lanes. 

Our  Navy  held  out  for  this  policy. 
They  say  we  could  not  get  any  sort  of 
agreement.  But  countries  that  would 
be  denied  any  foreign  aid  under  the 
amendment  are  the  countries  which  sup- 
ported the  United  States,  in  trjring  to 
help  us  get  our  way  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  They  tried  to  help  us  write 
the  law  our  way.  They  voted  against  the 
Russians.  They  have  upheld  us,  with 
very  few  exceptions — Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, I  believe,  being  the  only  two  coun- 
tries which  turned  us  down  at  that  Sea 
Conference.  Now,  after  they  upheld  us, 
are  we  to  tell  them  that  because  we  did 
not  get  our  way  at  that  Sea  Conference, 
we  will  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  them? 
That  is  an  extreme  position. 

The  amendment  was  not  carefully 
considered,  and  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
made  a  case  much  better  and  stronger 
than  did  the  chairman.  But  I  did  say, 
before  he  came  in,  that  the  committee 
had  considered  the  amendment  and  had 
rejected  it.  I  believe  the  reasons  given 
are  unanswerable,  and  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  Senator's  view.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  approach  the  problem,  which  we 
agree  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield.         

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  we  should  continue  to 
work  for  international  agreements.  We 
had  unsuccessful  efforts  at  such  agree- 
ments in  1930,  1956,  and  1960.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  speed  the  day  of  agreement. 
It  will  be  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  be- 
fore there  wiU  be  an  international  con- 
ference that  will  settle  the  matter.  It  is 
time  we  reached  an  agreement.  It  is  time 
we  showed  that  we  mean  business.  We 
have  attended  many  conferences,  and 
nobody  agrees.  This  will  bring  about  an 
agreement.  The  very  thing  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  others  want  will 
come  to  pass  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  it  wiU  strengthen 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  my  judgment  this  amendment 
may  well  bring  about  an  agreement,  but 
on  Russia's  terms.  The  people  we  will 
infuriate  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
will  be  the  very  people  who  voted  for 
us  at  the  international  conference.  If 
these  people  vote  with  the  people  who 
vote  against  us,  it  is  my  guess  that  the 
Soviets  may  be  able  to  achieve  the  two- 
thirds  vote  that  they  would  like  to  have, 
to  have  the  law  written  the  way  they 
would  like  to  have  it  written. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  that  the  amendment  pro- 


vides, in  effect,  that  we  are  to  have  a  3- 
mile  limit.  I  suggest  it  does  not  do  that. 
It  is  in  two  parts.  The  conditions  are, 
first,  that  we  are  not  going  to  extend  our 
assistance  to  countries  which  have  ex- 
tended their  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
limits  which  we  have  recognized.  The 
second  point  is  that  refusal  takes  place  if 
they  then  penalize  any  of  our  fishing  ves- 
sels or  fishermen  for  going  into  that  zone. 

What  the  amendment  states,  in  effect, 
is.  "Go  ahead  and  have  your  200-mile 
limit,  if  you  wish,  but  if  you  want  aid 
from  us,  do  not  penalize  our  fishermen 
if  they  go  in  there."  It  is  a  quid  pro 
quo  proposition. 

I  cannot  see  much  difference  between 
this  and  the  violation  of  sovereignty  by 
the  requirements  fixed  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  that  those  nations — al- 
though they  may  not  like  it — must  con- 
form to  some  kind  of  land  reform  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  quid  pro  quo  propo- 
sition. 

What  we  say  to  them  is,  "If  you  do 
this,  do  not  expect  foreign  aid  from  us." 
This  does  not  involve  their  sovereignty 
as  much  as  does  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  says,  "Go  as  far  as  you  like,  but  if  you 
penalize  our  fishermen,  do  not  expect  aid 
from  us."  It  would  apply  to  Japan  as 
well  as  to  other  nations.  The  Senator 
has  said  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  making  this  requirement.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  only  nation  furnishing  for- 
eign aid  to  Japan. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  persua- 
sive argiiment.  but  he  misses  the  point. 
I  think  he  lends  undue  emphasis  to  the 
question  of  sovereignty,  but  does  not  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  question  of  quid  pro 
quo.  We  have  had  too  few  strings  on 
our  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  refuse  to  yield  further  until  I  can 
respKjnd. 

Taking  the  Senator's  argument  just 
made,  and  assuming  the  countries  have  a 
legal  basis  on  which  to  stand — and  they 
certainly  do,  beyond  any  question — this 
is  a  question  of  saying,  "Either  you  let  us 
invade  with  our  fishing  boats  and  use  the 
property  which  you  consider  to  be  yours, 
and  which  we  even  have  offered  to  recog- 
nize, or  we  deny  any  foreign  aid  going 
to  you." 

That  is  a  limitation  on  sovereignty 
that  those  people  will  not  surrender.  lif 
that  Is  to  be  made  a  condition,  it  is  a 
very  extreme  condition.  We  must  start, 
not  by  backing  them  down,  but  backing 
down,  ourselves,  because  we  would  have 
to  recognize  the  12 -mile  limit  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  go  along  with  us. 
It  would  narrow  the  provision  down  to 
Ecuador,  which  is  the  country  most  peo- 
ple have  been  talking  about.  Even  if  It 
should  not  be  considered  a  broadside  at- 
tack on  every  single  country,  but  against 
a  country  which  claims  a  200-nille  limit, 
this  amendment  should  not  have  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  in  the 
printed  version  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  other  Sen- 
ators sponsoring  the  amendment  listed 
the  words  which  were  to  be  fixed  as  the 
limit  of  the  other  countries  as  "3  miles 
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from  the  coastline  of  such  country."  I 
note  that  they  struck  those  words  and 
inserted  the  words  "(that  limit)  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States."  meaning 
that  it  is  not  3  miles,  because  they  have 
stricken  that  language. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  can  tell,  from  looking  at  the 
amendment,  what  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  is  a  move  toward  good  sense 
by  permitting  our  country  to  back  down 
instead  of  the  other  country,  because  we 
are  not  going  to  get  all  the  people  of  all 
the  countries  in  this  hemisphere  to  agree 
that  they  were  wrong  and  we  were  right 
when  they  have  a  majority  on  their  side 
and  have  not  offered  to  recognize  the  12- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  made  a  valuable 
statement  on  the  fishing  agreement  of 
which  I  was  Ignorant.  I  wonder  If  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  were  adopted,  if  the 
words  "World  Court"  were  to  be  sub- 
stituted Instead  of  "United  States." 

It  would  then  read: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  covmtry  which  has  extended, 
or  hereafter  extends.  Its  Jurisdiction  for  fish- 
ing purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  that  recognised  by  the  World  Court. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that  wording.  It  would 
be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  provide 
an  international  finding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  Kuchel  amendment  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  Kuchel  Eunendment  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute.  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  ayes  have  it 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  already  announced  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  on  my  feet  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  have  never  seen,  in  my 
15  years  in  the  Senate,  a  Senator  refused 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  was 
on  my  feet.  I  know  the  Republican 
minority  would  not  want  this  precedent 
established,  recognizing  that  we  have  a 
two-thirds  majority  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second  now. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  motion  Sen- 
ators will  be  voting  on  is  a  motion  to 
table.  A  "yea"  vote  will  be  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  A  "nay" 
vote  will  be  against  a  motion  to  table.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (when  his 
name  was  called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida   [Mr.  Smathers]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
mara]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  woiild  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dsuc- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon]  are  necessa- 
rily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dikksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pkaison],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ptoimr] .  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scoirl. 


and    the    Senator    from    Arizona    tMr. 
GoLDWATKR]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — 50  yeas, 
33  nays,  as  foUows: 

(No.  216  Leg.] 
TEAS — 60 


Allott 

Fong 

Morse 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Miudt 

Beau 

HIU 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Rlbicoff 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Kobertson 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Russell 

Biuxlick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Baltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Slmpeon 

Cannon 

Keating 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodrt 

Mclntyre 

Tarboroiigh 

Domlnlck 

Mechem 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Met.calf 

Young,  Ohio 

Bdmondson 

Miller 

NAYS— 33 

Bayh 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Monroney 

Case 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Church 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Clark 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

EUender 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Pul  bright 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Bart 

McCarthy 

WUlJams,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

flcott 

Bennett 

McOee 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

McNamara 

Stennis 

Engle 

Pastore 

Symington 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  279  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following: 

(k)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance IB  In  the  national  into^est  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  Informed  of  any  assist- 
ance furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  what  I 
am  about  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment  be 
limited  to  a  half  hour,  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  aid  to  In- 
donesia. However,  It  provides  that  if 
the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  aid  be  given  to  Indo- 
nesia, he  may  do  so. 

Since  1946,  the  United  States  has  sup- 
plied some  $685  million  of  ec<»K>inie  aid, 
alone,  to  Indonesia.  We  have  provided 
substantially  more  than  that  in  military 
assistance. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  repeat  those 
figures? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  since  194«.  the 
United  States  has  jjirovlded  $685  million 
of  ecQOomio  aid  to  Indonesia  and  an 
additional  amount — a  sum  I  could  not 
calculate,  but  It  was  substantial— of  mili- 
tary aid.  I  presume  the  total  amount 
of  aid  to  Indonesia  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  >800  or  $900  million. 

The  amen<taient  would  do  exactly  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  and 
what  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  recommended  be  done.  The 
words  of  the  House  committee  report  on 
this  subject  are  convincing,  because  they 
are  brief: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  results 
of  past  U.S.  assistance  to  Indonesia  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  our 
ezpezuUtures.  The  economic  progress  of  the 
country  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  there 
is  little  to  Indicate  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Indonesia  Is  less  receptive  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Cocnmunlst  bloc  or  mwe  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  substantial  aid  which  we  have 
provided.  Furthermore,  the  committee  haa 
been  unable  to  find  evidence  that  democracy 
is  taking  root  or  that  the  leaders  in  Indo- 
nesia have  the  determination  to  solve  the 
problems  with  which  the  country  U 
confronted. 

In  other  words,  after  the  United  States 
had  provided  $685  million  in  economic 
aid  to  Indonesia,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  concluded,  as  I  think 
any  reasonable  person  would  conclude, 
that  Indonesia  had  not  succeeded  In 
buildlDg  Its  economy  and  that  we  had  not 
won  the  adherence  of  Indonesia  to  our 
side  as  against  communism. 

Why  did  the  House  committee  take 
this  action?  I  think  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  First,  the  present  Indo- 
nesian Oovemment  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Sukarno  has  slgnflcantly 
weakened  the  Inherently  strong  economy 
of  the  Indonesian  nation.  It  is  a  rich 
nation  populated  by  Intelligent  and  cul- 
tured people.  It  has  vast  natural  re- 
sources and  it  is  potentially  one  of  the 
richest  nations  in  southeast  Asia.  How- 
e!ver.  under  the  Sukarno  regime  the 
economy  has  gone  rapidly  downhill. 

Indonesia  was  once  a  major  rice  pro- 
ducing area  and  rice  was  exported  to 
other  countries.  Now  Indonesia  Imports 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  rice  a  year. 
Indonesia  was  once  the  world's  major 
producer  of  rubber.  It  now  falls  behind 
Malaya  and  its  total  rubber  production 
has  gone  down  substantially.  Indonesia 
was  once  a  major  producer  of  tin.  yet  its 
output  of  tin  has  dropped  by  roughly 
two-thirds  during  the  last  15  years.  In- 
donesia used  to  dominate  the  cane  sugar 
markets  in  Asia.  Cane  sugar  produc- 
tion has  now  fallen  off  substantially. 
The  same  thing  coiild  be  said  about  many 
other  products. 

Retail  prices  have  Increased  almost 
eight  times  In  the  past  8  years. 

Why  have  these  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions occurred?  I  think  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  that  Indonesia  has 
the  largest  Communist  party  of  any  na- 
tion outside  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains and  the  Communists  are  obviously 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  operation  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Aoother  reason  Is  that  the  debt  of  the 
Indonestan  Oovemment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  a  heavy  and  oppressive 


burden  on  the  economy.  The  Indone- 
sian Oovemment  now  owes  over  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  car- 
rjrlng  charges  alone  on  this  debt  are  over 
$82  million  a  year. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  the 
Indonesian  economy  Is  weighted  down. 
This  reason  is  that  Sukarno  has  decided 
that  the  civilian  [>opulation  must  be  sac- 
rificed In  order  to  build  up  a  tremendo\is 
military  machine.  Indonesia  has  an 
army  of  330,000  regulars.  This  army  is 
equipped  with  all  the  appartus  of  modem 
warfare.  They  have  amphibious  tanks 
and  artillery,  over  a  hundred  Jet  fighters 
and  bombers,  and  ground-to-air  missiles. 
It  has  4  Russian  destroyers,  4  subma- 
rines. 2  fleet  tankers,  and  many  other 
ships  in  its  navy.  Indonesia  has  the 
largest  submarine  fleet  of  any  Far  East- 
em  country  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  is  evident  from  what  I  have  indi- 
cated already,  the  Indonesian  Oovem- 
ment has  been  building  up  a  tremendous 
military  establishment  and  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  this  hardwswe  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  is  this  substantial  military  estab- 
lishment being  put  together?  It  Is  ob- 
vious from  the  statements  that  Sukarno 
himself  makes  that  the  reason  is  to  take 
over  his  neighbors.  He  has  already 
threatened  west  New  Oulnea.  Now  Su- 
karno has  made  clear  that  he  is  flaunt- 
ing his  strength  against  the  new  nation 
of  Malaysia.  He  has  challenged  the  XJH. 
stdministered  plebiscite  which  estab- 
lished the  adherence  of  natives  of  cer- 
tain areas  to  the  new  Malaysian  state. 
These  are  obviously  not  the  actions  of  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
rather  the  actions  of  a  new  oriental 
HlUer. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  our  previous  aid 
to  Sukarno  has  been  wasted  or  used  for 
Sukarno's  own  playboy  antics  rather 
than  for  improvement  in  his  national 
economy. 
HOW  ABotrr  on*  ad  to  sttkakmot — a  ctAssic 

WASTS 

We  provided  grsmts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bypass  outside  Jakarta. 
This  bypass  was  constructed  very  rap- 
idly, with  attendant  waste,  in  order  to 
permit  transportation  to  the  Soviet 
games.  Yet  the  games  were  held  in  a 
Soviet-built  stadium  and  we  received  no 
appreciation  or  thanks  for  the  funds  so 
used. 

In  another  example  Sukarno  pleaded 
with  this  Nation  to  give  him  tvnds  which 
he  contended  were  necessary  for  spare 
parts  on  machinery.  We  loaned  him  $17 
million  for  this  purpose.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  grant  of  this  money 
Sukarno  spent  $19  million  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  three  luxury 
Jets  with  all  the  trimmings.  How  did 
these  Jets  build  up  the  Indonesian 
economy? 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  in  Indonesia 
has  purchased  enough  Jeep  spare  parts 
to  fill  a  large  warehouse  in  Djakarta. 
The  Indonesians  now  refuse  to  allow 
U.S.  personnel  into  this  warehouse,  pre- 
simuibly  because  they  are  selling  the 
spt^rt  parts.  Similarly  a  number  of  Jeep 
station  wagons  were  imported  for  use 
by  U.S.  AID  field  technicians,  yet  only 
four    technicians    have   received    their 


station  wagons  and  the  Indonesians  re- 
fuse to  turn  over  the  remaining  vehicles 
to  AID.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
some  Chevy  2's  which  were  purchased 
for  the  chief  of  the  AID  malaria  team. 
An  Indonesian  military  colonel  took  two 
of  the  vehicles  and  released  only  one  to 
AID. 

The  nation  is  bankrupt  yet  Sukarno 
purchased  some  7,000  midget  sports  cars 
from  Japan  for  luxury  piurxises. 

Sukarno  has  indicated  his  intention 
to  make  a  fancy  extension  of  the  air- 
port riuiway  on  Bali  out  over  water  at 
four  or  five  times  the  conventional  cost. 
Why?  The  reason  we  have  from 
Sukarno  himself.  He  believes  that  the 
Hong  Kong  airport  is  beautiful  and 
wants  one  like  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the 
Cincinnati  Inquirer  documenting  the 
corruption  of  the  Sukarno  regime  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet] 

Sukarno  knows  little  about  this  miraculous 
economy  and  seems  to  care  less.  He  has  eco- 
nomic experts,  but  he  wlU  not  listen  to  them. 
He  likes  his  Hotel  IndonesU  with  lU  tur- 
quoise facade — "14  stories  of  national  pres- 
tige," someone  called  It.  The  Japanese  built 
the  hotel  for  $13  million  in  war  reparations, 
and  almost  evenrthlng  In  it,  from  the  eleva- 
tors to  the  plastic  straws  In  the  coffee  shop, 
Is  Imported  (sometimes  Sukarno  helicopters 
over  the  hotel  like  a  proud  papa).  Outside 
the  hotel  the  badly  constructed  and  flood- 
damaged  streets  of  Jakarta  are  broken  like 
eggshells  under  the  weight  of  S05.000  vehicles 
(Mercedes  220  cars.  Honda  motorcycles,  Bul- 
garian buses — corrupt  officials  make  money) . 

The  President  also  likes  his  Asian  games 
complex  of  four  stadiums  called  Olora  Bung 
Kamo— the  "Olory  of  Bung  Kamo" — an  emp- 
ty glory  which  cost  $17  million  In  foreign  cur- 
rency (and  4  blUlon  ruplah).  Then  there  Is 
the  national  monument.  Its  341 -foot-high 
steel  skeleton  towering  above  the  city.  Still 
unfinished,  it  has  cost  $221,840  so  far.  And 
a  monument  to  the  liberation  of  West  Irian 
has  Just  been  started. 

Place  these  status  symbols  in  an  economy 
where  the  price  of  rice  in  19«2  rose  17  per- 
cent, eggs  139  percent,  sugar  239  percent. 

The  United  States  Is  weU  aware  of  Indo- 
nesia's economic  problems,  but  a  number  of 
high  officials  are  deeply  suspicious  of  Su- 
karno's policies,  and  they  question  the  value 
of  aiding  his  regime.  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 
and  his  10-man  foreign-aid  committee  were 
even  more  critical  of  Indonesia.  "We  do  not 
see  how  external  assistance  can  be  granted 
to  this  nation  by  free-world  countries,  unless 
It  puts  Its  internal  house  In  order,  provides 
fair  treatment  to  foreign  creditors  and  enter- 
prises, and  refrains  from  international  ad- 
ventures." Now  the  United  States  has 
"fronen"  its  aid.  Sukarno  obviously  con- 
tinues on  his  "international  adventures." 

(nrom  th«  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Enquirer, 
Oct.  6,  1963) 

Plentt  of  Lkvxbaok 
In  happier  days  gone  by,  a  needy  country 
In  the  process  of  getting  $250  million  to  sta- 
bilize Its  economy  would  have  taken  some 
pains  to  be  good-mannered  In  dealing  with 
Its  benefactors,  and  to  be  considerate  of 
their  Interests.  Even  now  In  the  climate  of 
large-scale  International  assistance  pro- 
grams, most  governments  on  the  receiving 
end  make  an  effort  to  pat  thsfr  best  foot 
forward  while  help  Is  on  ths  way.    But  not 
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President  Sukarno  of  the  Indonesian  Repub- 
lic. Spoiled  by  unduly  kind  treatment  In 
the  past,  he  seems  to  think  he  can  get  the 
most  out  of  the  weU-heeled  nations  by  a 
postiire  of  arrogance  and  contempt. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  sickest  countries 
of  the  world,  in  economic  terms,  with  a 
grossly  excessive  defense  budget  and  a  r\ina- 
way  inflation.  To  help,  the  United  States, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  some 
other  governments  and  agencies  worked  out 
plans  last  summer  for  a  king-size  stabiliza- 
tion program.  Provided  Indonesia  Itself 
carried  out  the  reforms  needed,  the  massive 
credit  ought  to  be  enough  to  put  Indonesia 
back  on  the  road  of  stability  and  progress. 

But  this  Is  the  time  Sukarno  has  chosen 
to  forment  disorders  in  North  Borneo,  to 
set  up  a  boycott  of  the  newly  formed  Ma- 
laysia and  to  let  his  police  stand  by  Idly 
while  a  mob  sacked  and  burned  the  British 
Embassy  at  Jakarta.  His  government  is  dis- 
playing exactly  the  kind  of  irresponsibility 
that  is  not  expected  of  an  Impoverished 
country  in  the  process  of  being  balled  out — 
saved  by  an  economic  blood  transfusion  from 
the  results  of  its  own  stupid  policies.  Su- 
karno wants  to  be  the  enfant  terrible  of 
the  Par  East,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  major  Western  powers. 

This  time,  such  tactics  are  not  going  to 
work,  however  well  they  seem  to  have  worked 
in  the  West  New  Oulnea  affair.  The  U.S. 
Oovemment  has  siispended  all  new  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Indonesia,  including  its  share 
of  the  $250  million  stabilization  program. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  Is 
not  a  government  and  does  not  have  to  be 
so  diplomatic,  has  suspended  the  $50  million 
credit  It  earmarked  for  Indonesia,  and  has 
bluntly  said  It  is  waiting  until  the  Jakarta 
Oovemment  has  learned  to  behave  properly 
toward  Britain  and  Malaysia. 

The  first  Indonesian  reaction,  that  of 
Foreign  MiiUster  Subandrlo,  was  defiance. 
Indonesia  is  going  to  confront  Malaysia — 
i.e..  subvert,  undermine,  and  harass  Iifalay- 
sia — even  if  it  must  forego  all  foreign  aid. 
said  Subandrlo.  It  wUl  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  long  that  arrogance  holds  out,  after 
the  full  cost  of  Indonesia's  International  mis- 
conduct Is  felt  at  Jakarta. 

Sukarno  may  be  figuring  that  he  can  al- 
ways turn  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  he  did 
successfuUy  2  years  ago  when  the  United 
States  refused  to  rearm  Indonesia  for  its 
projected  conquest  of  West  New  Oulnea. 

All  that  is  necessary  Is  that  the  American 
and  British  Oovemments  stand  firmly  on 
the  policy  they  have  adopted.  It  may  take 
some  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  But 
in  view  of  Indonesia's  appalling  economic 
crisis,  they  have  plenty  of  leverage,  provided, 
of  course,  they  retain  the  wlU  to  use  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  this  evidence  I  see  no  Justi- 
fication for  our  fuzmeling  aid  that  will 
only  be  wasted  or  used  to  build  up  a 
military  threat  against  our  other  friends 
In  southeastern  Asia. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  srield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  find  no  quarrel  with 
the  amendment ;  r>erhaps  I  shall  support 
it.  As  I  look  at  the  language,  some  ques- 
tions come  to  my  mind.  The  amend- 
ment reads,  in  part: 

No  assistance  xmder  this  act  shall  be  f\ir- 
nlshed  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  Is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

My  question  Is:  Are  we  now  giving  aid 
to  any  countries  where  It  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
requires  a  positive  finding  on  the  part  of 
the  President  He  must  find  that  pro- 
viding aid  to  countries  will  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shaU  offer  an 
amendment,  following  the  disp>06ition  of 
this  amendment,  to  eliminate  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  a  prime  example. 
But  Indonesia  also  is  an  example  at  the 
present  time. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  discussed  aid 
to  Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  past  we  have 
imposed  this  kind  of  restriction  on 
Yugoslavia.  But  we  have  not  heretofore 
done  so  with  respect  to  Indonesia.  This 
is  a  new  proposal.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  approach  which  the  House  adopted 
is  a  more  moderate  one,  and  frankly  I 
think  It  has  a  much  better  prospect  of 
being  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Information  has  come 
to  me  from  reliable  soiu'ces  concerning 
our  aid  to  Indonesia  in  recent  times,  at 
a  time  of  great  disaster.  The  U.S. 
aid  was  not  disclosed  to  the  peo- 
ple or  the  public  of  Indonesia  generally. 
The  Soviet  aid  was  heralded  from  the 
housetops.  That  certainly  is  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
aid  which  the  United  States  is  granting 
to  the  Communist  government  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Communist  government 
of  Poland  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  Khrushchev 
visited  Belgrade,  Tito  took  him  through 
a  large  factory  that  had  been  made  pos- 
sible by  financing  from  the  United 
States.  Newspapermen  from  Moscow 
were  there,  and  newspapermen  from  the 
United  States  were  there.  The  fiag  of 
Moscow  flew  on  high;  so  did  the  fiag  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Khrushchev  was  taken  Into  the  plant. 
Not  one  word  was  said  to  anyone  to 
indicate  that  the  plant  was  financed  by 
dollars  of  the  United  States.  To  make 
tilings  worse,  the  Moscow  newspaper- 
men were  allowed  to  enter  the  plant; 
the  newspapermen  of  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  stay  outside. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  committee 
had  this  proposal  under  consideration. 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  would 
do  any  serious  damage  to  the  bill.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  sdeld  to  Senators,  if  they  wish  me 
to  do  so,  and  then  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity the  other  day  to  cosponsor  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  which  was  even 
more  stringent  than  the  one  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  now  offering. 
I  did  so  for  the  very  good  reasons  re- 
ported in  the  hearings  themselves  con- 
cerning Indonesia. 

For  example,  on  page  284  of  the  hear- 
ings, under  the  heading  "Clay  Com- 
mittee's Views  on  Indonesia,"  we  read: 

We  cannot  leave  this  area  of  the  world 
without  special  reference  also  to  Indonesia. 
•  •  •  We  do  not  see  how  external  assistance 
can  be  granted  to  this  nation  by  free  world 
countries  unless  it  puts  its  Internal  house 
in  order,  provides  fair  treatment  to  foreign 
creditors  and  enterprises,  and  refrains  from 
international  adventures. 

On  July  11,  General  Clay  himself,  in 
an  answer  to  the  committee,  said: 

Under  the  conditions  which  were  then 
prevailing.  Indonesia,  with  Its  great  debt  to 
the  Soviet  Union — debt  which  was  falling 
due  and  which  had  been  paid  off  by  our 
aid — with  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Su- 
karno to  undertake  reasonable  economic  re- 
forms, with  his  attitude  toward  Malaysia, 
we  certainly  felt  that  further  economic  loans 
to  Indonesia  were  not  to  be  reconunended. 

General  Clay  then  went  on  to  say  that 
conditions  have  changed  and  that  per- 
haps we  should  do  something  now  for 
Indonesia.  Conditions  have  not  changed 
for  the  better;  they  have  become  worse 
since  July, 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  is  Su- 
karno not  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States;  according  to  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers,  he  has  recently  ex- 
propriated all  of  the  properties  of 
Malaysia  within  Indonesia  and  now  ap- 
parently intends  to  take  further  steps  to 
foment  aggressive  action  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
further  aid  to  Indonesia.  I  intend  to 
make  certain,  as  best  I  can,  that  the 
people  are  made  aware  of  what  the  AID 
administration  intends  to  do.  If  the 
amendment  Is  accepted,  we  should  make 
certain  that  the  President  does  not  as- 
siune  automatically  that  such  aid  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
but  will  provide  Congress  with  a  definite 
report  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  before 
any  aid  is  provided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  trying  to  do  something  con- 
structive and  helpful,  but  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  amendment  is  strong 
enough.  The  amendment  provides,  in 
part: 

No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  f\ir- 
nlshed  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance Is  in  the  nationid  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Merely  being  in  the  national  interest 
does  not  sound  to  me  like  a  strong  test. 
One  might  find  reasonable  arguments  for 
contending  that  the  $20  million  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  distributed 
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to  IndoneiJa  xveently.  for  the  purpose 
of  enaUlnc  ttutt  country  to  stabilize  Its 
currenoy,  while  at  the  same  time  In- 
donesia wa«  speiMllnc  about  $17  mllUoa 
for  some  oocnmerelal  jet  aircraft,  was 
in  the  national  interest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  language  should  be  made  a  little 
stronger. 

Why  should  not  the  word  "in"  be 
stricken  and  the  words  "essential  to"  be 
inserted,  so  as  to  require,  if  we  are  to 
provide  any  aid  to  Indonesia,  particu- 
larly In  light  of  circumstances  that  now 
exist  and  some  of  the  facts  that  have 
occurred,  and  which  have  already  been 
brought  out  In  the  Senate,  a  finding  that 
"it  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States."  rather  than  merely 
"in  the  naUonal  Interest"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  regard  to  the 
corruption  of  the  Sukarno  government 
and  its  great  waste  and  extravagance 
and — and  this  Is  more  Important  than 
anything  else  in  that  connection — on  the 
fact  that  the  economy  of  Indonesia — a 
very  rich  economy,  with  cultured  and 
skilled  people — has  been  greatly  hurt  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  huge  Indonesian 
Army  and  Navy,  which  have  constituted 
a  very  heavy  burden  on  ttiat  nation's 
economy. 

However,  my  answer  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  Uiat  the 
House  has  voted  for  this  language  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
has  agreed  to  accept  It. 

Purthermore,  regardless  of  whether 
the  amendment  Includes  the  word  "es- 
sential" or  the  words  "necessary  to  the 
national  Interest,"  or  the  words  "in  the 
national  Interest."  it  will  require  a  posi- 
tive finding  by  the  President;  and  If  that 
is  done  in  conformity  with  the  provision 
which  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  shall  achieve  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  now  have. 

Purthermore,  the  State  Department 
has  frozen  our  aid  to  Indonesia,  and  Is 
not  giving  aid  to  Indonesia  now ;  and  the 
Clay  Committee  recommended  against 
the  giving  of  any  further  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia; and.  on  the  basis  of  that  recom- 
mendation, the  State  Department  is  not 
now  extending  aid  to  Indonesia.  So  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  bring  the 
policy  of  Congress  Into  conformity  with 
the  present  procedure  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  the  amendment 
will  reqiilre  the  administration  to  make 
a  positive  finding  before  giving  further 
aid  to  Sukarno.  In  view  of  the  very 
great  waste  of  our  aid  funds — which  are 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States — now  occurring  in  Indonesia,  at 
least  what  this  amendment  provides 
should  be  reqriired. 

Purthermore.  I  point  out  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  that  is  quite  an 
achievement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  LMr.  PixLBaiGHT] 
did  not  Indicate  that  he  believed  the 
amendment  would  be  a  particularly 
tough  requiremenL  He  said  It  would  be 
acceptable  to  him.   I  am  sorry  he  Is  not 


now  in  the  Chamber,  so  that  I  coiQd  re- 
quest his  opinion  in  regard  to  changing 
the  word  "In."  at  this  point  in  the 
amendment,  to  the  words  "essential  to." 
so  that  this  part  of  the  amendment 
would  provide  "unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance is  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States."  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  after  Congress  provides  that  no 
further  aid  is  to  be  given  to  Indonesia, 
the  President  should  have  a  very  definite 
test  to  apply  before  he  decides  that  it  is 
proper  to  give  fiu-ther  UJ3.  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
now  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

No  MslBtance  under  thla  act  shall  b«  fur- 
nlahed  to  Indonesia  unleu  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  clear  that  such 
assistance  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  if  the  coun- 
try to  be  assisted  were  engaging  In  In- 
tematloiial  adventures.  So  I  believe 
the  amendment  as  It  now  stands,  with- 
out any  change,  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  follow,  generally,  that  wise  pre- 
scription. 

I  repeat  that  I  cannot  argue  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
because  I  agree  with  him;  and  when  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee returns  to  the  Chamber,  if  he  agrees 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  strengthen  the  amendment. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  modify  the  amendment 
accordingly. 

In  fairness  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht]  he  has  been 
in  the  Chamber  all  day,  and  left  only  a 
moment  ago.  and  only  briefly  then,  in 
order  to  get  some  lunch.  He  will  soon 
return. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  understand. 

The  amendment  also  provides: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Ckunmlttee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cvir- 
rently  Informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Indonesia  luider  this  act. 

However,  that  would  be  done  after  the 
fact  Would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
object  to  including,  after  the  word 
"assistance",  the  words  "proposed  to  be"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thhik  such  a 
change  might  be  helpful;  but  I  repeat 
that  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands 
represents  considerable  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  P'uLBRiaHT],  who  is  very 
accomplished  and  expert  In  this  field. 
would  agree  to  such  a  modification.  I 
would  agree  to  It.  too;  but  if  he  would 
not  agree  to  it,  and  Inasmuch  as  he  has 
already  accepted  the  amendment,  which 
now  conforms  to  the  language  voted  by 
the  House.  I  believe  that  is  adequate,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However,  while  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  wish  to 
have  his  amendment  ad<^ted.  as  I  fully 
appreciate,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
modified  somewhat  before  it  is  adopted, 
so  it  will  be  more  meaningful  than  it  Is 
at  this  time. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well;  as  soon 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  returns  to 
the  Chamber,  I  shall  ask  him  about  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support  of  the  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  In  past 
years,  during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy,  I  opposed  amend- 
ments which  I  thought  would  unduly  re- 
strict the  President  in  what  he  would 
consider  the  proper  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  and  I  have  also  opposed  such 
amendments  in  connection  with  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  remembers  the  position  I  took 
In  that  connection  on  several  occasions. 

However.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  amendment  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out.  Indonesia,  which  is  very 
rich  In  resources,  has  been  greatly  mis- 
managed by  the  Sxikarno  government 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
also  said,  has  also  built  up  a  very  large 
and  very  expensive  military  machine 
which  recently  has  been  used  aggressive- 
ly and  in  a  threatening  way  toward  Ma- 
laysia. I  believe  our  adoption  of  the 
amendment  Is  entirely  justified.  I  know 
there  are  good  elements  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia,  and  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Indonesia  are  good  and  great 
But  it  is  my  Judgment  that  Sukarno  is 
perhaps  the  most  irresponsible  leader  of 
any  government  in  the  world  today.  So 
I  hope  the  administration  will  not  give 
Indonesia  one  penny  of  either  loans  or 
grants  or  any  other  form  of  aid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  jdeld 
to  the  Senator  from  Alsiska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  very 
desirable  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
receive  hearty  suppwrt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  understand  that  he  has 
an  amendment — although  It  is  more  gen- 
eral and  more  comprehensive — which 
would  accomplish  much  the  same  thing, 
by  preventing  the  giving  of  our  aid  to  any 
country  which  is  engaged  in  military  ad- 
ventures or  the  use  of  military  force. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  My 
amendment  would  keep  our  aid  from  na- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  aggrresslve 
conduct  toward  other  nations:  the 
amendment  would  withhold  our  aid  from 
countries  which  are  making  war  or  are 
threatening  to  make  war  on  their  neigh- 
bors or  on  other  countries.  "Hie  amend- 
ment would  thus  apply  to  Egypt  and  to 
Indonesia,  because,  so  far  as  Indonesia 
is  concerned,  Sukarno  is  threatening  war 
against  his  neighbors  and  is  constantly 
making  trouble  in  the  Far  East  as  Egypt 
is  doing  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  Une  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
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tucky  [Mr.  Coom],  I  believe  It  must  be 
clear  that  in  each  of  the  efforts  to  shape 
our  foreign  policy,  based  upon  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  there  Is  nothing  doc- 
trinaire or  theoretical.  We  have  a  right 
to  handle  our  aid — because,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  unilateral  aid  from  us  to 
other  nations — in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  policy  we  wish  to 
pursue. 

Distinctions  arise  when  we  try  to  find 
out  whether  a  particular  policy  Is  produc- 
tive or  is  counterproductive. 

When  we  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucRCL],  which  the  Senate  ad(^ted  a 
short  time  ago,  the  question  Is  whether 
it  will  facilitate  or  inhibit  that  which 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
for  that  amendment  makes  clear  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  nonsense  about  arbi- 
trarily extended  territorial  waters  con- 
cepts, such  as  the  ridiculous  concept  of 
an  extension  for  200  miles. 

I  believe  It  should  be  stated.  In  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin — because  I  believe  It  a  very 
Important  groimd  nile  for  all  of  us — thai 
In  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
delicate  international  negotiation,  such 
as  those  in  connection  with  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  other  countries,  but  that  in  this 
case  we  must  see  through  an  the  pro- 
testations and  must  determine  what 
really  should  be  our  policy,  and  that  even 
though  we  are  klndhearted,  we  will  not 
agree  to  help  all  nations,  but  that  when 
our  aid  wtn  be  productive  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  It  extended,  provided  It  Is 
made  clear  that  the  attitude  of  Congress 
Is  that  it  disai^roves  thoroughly  any 
contrary  national  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  our  aid  will  become  a  desirable  and 
affirmative  factor  in  our  foreign  policy,  I 
am  entirely  in  support  of  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  takes.  I  believe 
it  desirable  to  make  that  clear  to  Sena- 
tors who  might  adopt  in  regard  to  this 
amendment  a  position  different  from  the 
one  adopted  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Even  on  that  amendment  I  respect 
the  view  of  any  Senators  who  voted  the 
other  way.  I  am  only  trying  to  lay 
down  a  ground  rule.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  adopt  restrictions. 
Foreign  aid  is  something  which  we  are 
giving,  lending,  or  holding  forth.  We 
should  adopt  restrictions  which  we  feel 
are  proper  and  necessary  in  order  to 
make  good  the  intent,  purpose,  and  ob- 
jective of  our  loans  or  our  aid.  But  I 
believe  that  when  a  Senator  is  con- 
vinced that  it  Is  counterproductive  and 
that  It  will  work  In  reverse,  he  has  the 
duty  not  to  support  It  But  when  he 
feels  that  It  will  be  an  effective  declara- 
tion of  Congress,  and  he  feels  that  that 
In  Itself  is  a  major  factor  in  foreign 
policy,  he  has  a  duty  to  support  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  called  for  cer- 
tain data  for  which  I  am  now  waiting 
before  I  take  the  floor  In  my  own  right 


to  discuss  the  amendment  I  have  a 
question  or  two  to  ask  the  Senator. 

Can  the  Senator  ten  me  why  the 
language  on  line  6  provides:  "and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  as- 
sistance furnished,"  and  so  on.  Why  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Tbere  may  be  some  reason  of  which  I 
am  not  aware.  Why  not  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  hke  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  lines  4 
through  8: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tloQs  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fviUy  and  cur- 
rently InfcH-med  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  IiKlonesla  under  this  Act. 

Frankly,  that  is  the  language  of  the 
House.  It  8e«ned  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  satisfactory  If  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  were  Informed. 

So  far  as  the  House  Lb  concerned,  the 
language  used  is  the  language  proposed 
by  the  House.  If  it  wants  the  Speaker 
Informed  rather  than  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Since  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, I  have  been  advised  by  staff  counsel 
that  the  traditional  way  of  handling  that 
type  of  problem  In  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  Is  to 
use  the  language  which  the  Senator  has 
used,  "the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives."  rather  than  to  name 
ccxnmittees,  as  is  done  in  the  Senate. 
With  that  explanation,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  me.  I  wished  to  be  perfectly  sure  that 
by  the  amendment  we  were  not  in  any 
way  committing  a  protocol  offense  in  our 
relaticoxship  with  the  House.  To  the 
contrary,  I  understand  that  that  Is  the 
protocol  which  should  be  followed,  of 
which  I  was  not  aware.  I  shall  make 
some  remaito  on  the  amendment  on  my 
own  time  after  the  Senator  has  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  thought  It  might  be 
helpful  to  bring  up  a  couple  of  points. 
On  February  11  of  this  year  the  UJ3. 
News  L  World  Report  published  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  military  streoigth  of  Sukarno. 
It  is  really  quite  interesting  bc^iause  it 
Is  all  Soviet  arms.  There  are  100  Mig- 
15.  Mig-17.  and  Mig-19  Jet  fighters;  12 
Mig-21  Jets — ^those  are  the  long-range 
Jets.  There  are  20  IIj-28  Jet  bombers — 
those  are  the  intermediate  and  long- 
range  bombers.  There  are  10  TU-16 
bombers  with  a  range  of  5,000  miles, 
which  can  carry  air-to-surface  missiles. 
Usere  are  at  least  six  destroyers,  and  so 
on.  These  are  all  Soviet  armaments 
which  Sukarno  has  purchased,  largdy 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  that  we  have  given  to  him. 


That  r^^ort  was  printed  on  February 
11  of  this  year.  Yet  here  we  are  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
through  AID.  now  freeslng  the  aid  to 
Indonesia  but  originally  planning  for  the 
1964  fiscal  year  to  iiMirease  the  authoriza- 
tion and  obligations  to  this  bandit  who 
is  the  head  of  Indonesia,  by  $58  million — 
up  to  $140  million— including  $17  mil- 
lion of  military  aid. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Senate,  which, 
after  all.  is  responsible  for  determining 
how  the  taxpayers'  funds  are  to  be  paid 
In  connection  with  this  program,  or  the 
other  body,  could  possibly  be  willing  to 
accept  this  type  of  approval  by  AID  for 
a  program  to  this  kind  of  coimtry.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  people  of  the  cotm- 
try  as  a  whole;  I  am  taOdng  about 
Sukarno  and  his  ruMng  clique.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  maintain  a  perpetual 
watch  so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
constantly  at  cross  purposes,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  so  many  other  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Not 
only  do  they  have  Russian  destroyers, 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  but 
subchasers  and  submarines,  fleet  tank- 
ers, and  many  other  ships  which,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  Soviet  supplied.  As 
I  understand,  while  our  military  assist- 
ance has  been  rriatively  modest  80  or 
90  percent  of  the  military  assistance  that 
Indonesia  receives,  it  secures  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Is  a  Communist 
Russia  equipped  army  and  navy  in 
Indonesia.    ■ 

In  addition,  we  should  recognize  that 
Indonesia  has  the  largest  Communist 
Party  outside  the  Bamboo  Curtain  or  the 
Iron  Ciutain.  The  Communist  Party 
plays  a  big  role  in  the  Government  of 
Indonesia,  which,  among  other  things, 
explains  why  the  economic  policies  have 
been  so  disastrous.  I  understand  that  in 
the  past  8  years  Inflation  in  Indonesia 
has  been  eightfold.  The  economy  has 
suffered  greatly  because  of  maladminte- 
traticm.  For  us  to  give  that  country 
assistance— the  hard-earned  American 
taxpayers'  dollars — would  be  Impossible 
to  Justify. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICE.  A  few  days  ago  I 
a^ed  to  have  jninted  in  the  Rbook»  por- 
tions of  a  letter  which  I  had  received 
from  an  American  citizen  who  was  active 
in  the  AID  program  in  Indonesia.  I 
have  written  to  obtain  permission  from 
him  to  print  the  entire  letter.  He  has 
torn  the  whole  program  apart  and  has 
said  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  be  doing  this  at  alL 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTOa.  Why  does  the  Senate 
not  vote  upon  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  two  reasons: 
First  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  If  he  will  accept  the  modifica- 
tion iM-opoeed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MZLUt}. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  shield  the  floor 
and  let  the  Senator  trom  Oregon  CMr. 
MoMBl  speak  on  the  amendment  which 
he  wishes  to  do. 
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The  ScnAior  from  Arkansas  is  now 
present  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  lifn.i.n]  has  proposed 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  as  fol- 
lows: On  line  3,  after  the  words  "such 
assistance  Is."  add  the  words  "essential 
to,"  so  that  the  amendment  would  read: 

No  asslatance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  ssslst- 
is  essential  to  the  national  Interest. 


Then  on  line  7,  after  the  sentence 
which  reads: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  erf  the  Senate  Informed — 

Add  on  line  7 — 

and  currently  informed  of  any  assistance 
proposed  to  be  furnished  to  Indonesia  under 
this  Act. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  I 
was  for  the  strongest  possible  amend- 
ment. I  would  put  it  up  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  If  he  would  accept  that 
language,  very  well;  but  if  he  would  re- 
ject it.  we  would  have  to  stand  on  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  accept. 

Mr.  PUUBRIOHT.  The  only  differ- 
ence I  can  see  is  that  the  amendment 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  admin- 
ister the  act.  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  sense  of  the  proposal  would  be  the 
same. 

How  the  words  "in  the  national  inter- 
est" would  bring  about  a  difference  in 
substance  is  a  matter  of  degree.  It 
would  be  perhaps  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine.  But  that  language 
does  not  seem  too  objectionable. 

The  second  proposal  stated  is  extreme- 
ly difficult,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
Impossible  of  administration,  because 
there  would  have  to  be  negotiation.  Be- 
fore we  should  even  approach  him  to  talk 
about  It,  representatives  of  Indonesia 
would  have  to  come  here.  That  would 
open  up  many  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine in  advance  what  we  can  agree  on — 
assuming  that  the  President  would  want 
to  give  some  assistance. 

In  that  connection  I  might  say  that 
the  administration  has  already,  on  its 
own  initiative,  without  the  amendment. 
suspended  aid  to  Indcmesia.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  Illusion  about  the 
dlffictilty  of  dealing  with  Indonesia. 
The  administration  has  already  acted, 
without  anything  having  been  said.  But 
the  second  proposal  would  really  be  im- 
possible to  administer  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, in  connection  with  this  or  any  other 
program.  We  would  have  to  be  infomed 
as  to  what  the  other  country  was  think- 
ing about  before  we  could  ever  arrive  at 
an  understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  accept  the  first  proposal? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  will  accept  the 
first  one,  but  not  the  second. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  add,  on  line  3, 
after  the  words  "of  such  assistance  is" 
the  words  "essential  to"  and  strike  the 
word  "in". 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor 

Mr.  ORUENING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
231 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  out  of  order.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  modified  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ORUENING.    I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  at}sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  What  Is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment  for  a  few 
minutes  because  it  is  the  first  amend- 
ment of  a  general  type  that  undoubtedly 
will  be  offered,  because  other  countries, 
in  my  opinion,  are  similarly  disqualified 
for  foreign  aid.  Although  I  may  vote 
for  it,  I  wish  it  understood  that  if  I  do 
vote  for  it  I  am  not  committing  myself  to 
the  adc^tion  of  this  language  form  in 
respect  to  other  countries. 

We  have  been  pointing  out  in  this  de- 
bate that  many  countries  are  receiving 
foreign  aid  which  should  not  be  receiv- 
ing any.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  made  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  including  some  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  we  are  supporting  foreign  aid  in  en- 
tirely too  many  countries.  We  cannot 
Justify  it.    The  ntunber  should  be  cut. 

Some  time  soon  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  ending  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  it  now  op- 
erates at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
the  starting  of  a  new  aid  program  on 
the  basis  of  new  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  countries  will  have  to  apply 
for  aid  and  their  applications  will  have 
to  contain  a  qualifsring  phrase  "under 
the  terms  and  conditions"  that  we  offer. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  limit  the 
Slid  program  to  not  more  than  50  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  exceedingly  generous 
If  the  United  States  offers  aid  to  50  coun- 
tries. I  believe  it  Is  difficult  to  Justify 
offering  aid  to  50  countries. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  to  date,  we 
cannot  justify  giving  a  dollar  to  In- 
donesia, now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


So  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  puts  me 
In  a  difficult  position  on  the  amendment, 
for  he  and  I  know  that  aid  will  be  offered 
to  them.  That  is  the  record  of  the  State 
Department.  There  may  be  a  little 
Jousting  for  a  time,  and  jockeying  for 
position,  but  aid  will  go  to  Indonesia. 
Take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the  State 
Department  in  connection  with  other 
countries  when  there  have  been  slaps  on 
the  wrist,  and  a  temporary  slowing 
down  in  the  flow  of  aid.  Not  only  do 
they  eventually  get  the  aid,  but  also 
there  is  a  great  rush  to  pour  it  in  at  a 
rapid  rate,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
slowdown  during  the  period  of  wrist - 
slapping. 

With  Sukarno,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
corruptionlst.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  should  stop  all  aid  to  his  govern- 
ment as  long  as  he  heads  it.  I  do  not 
"buy"  the  State  Department  arg\iment 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  deal 
with  such  a  person.  If  he  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  get  aid  from  the  United 
States  by  way  of  a  "payoff,"  he  would 
be  "in  bed  with"  the  Communists  now. 
This  man  is  no  good.  He  should  not  be 
getting  American  taxpayers'  money. 
When  are  we  going  to  stop  this  business? 
When  are  we  going  to  say  that  this  kind 
of  government  cannot  get  money  from 
the  United  States?  I  believe  we  should 
adopt  an  amendment  eliminating  aid  to 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  put  the  Communist  coun- 
tries in  the  same  category  that  he  puts 
Indonesia  because  of  Sukarno's  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  would. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  those  who 
would  like  to  have  me  follow  a  proce- 
dure which  would  make  it  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  In  some  of  these  cases.  They 
should  pause  for  a  moment  and  start 
weighing  the  evidence  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  put  into  the  Rxcord  on  Indo- 
nesia. I  wsmt  the  American  taxpayers 
to  know  what  is  being  asked  for.  I  want 
the  American  taxpayers  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  this  record,  they  are  being  asked 
to  authorize,  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  more  aid 
to  this  corrupt  government. 

What  has  he  been  getting?  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  what  he  got  out  of  the 
President's  contingency  fund  in  1963. 

Do  Senators  remember  the  debate  of 
yesterday  on  the  contingency  fund? 
The  administration  wanted  $300  million 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  no  checks  on  it 
whatsoever.  It  wanted  a  contingency 
fund,  when  the  general  understanding 
was  that  contingency  funds  were  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  emergencies  and 
critical  situations  involving  the  United 
States,  not  some  foreign  country. 

Many  Senators  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  contingency  fund  had  not  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  limited  in 
the  Kennedy  administration.    This  was 
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true  also  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  not  had  »  fact  situation  in 
which  there  was  a  U.S.  crisis  in  whicti 
use  of  the  fund  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  but  a  sit- 
uation where  it  was  helpful  to  some  for- 
eign country  to  meet  an  economic  or 
fiscal  crisis  of  its  own. 

Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Rxcord  ex- 
ample after  example  of  cases  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  Congress  at  the 
time,  sent  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Ar- 
gentine, Brazil,  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ment, financing,  support  money  for  their 
budget,  and  meeting  monetary  problems 
in  those  countries. 

What  do  Senators  suppose  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  say  if  they  knew  the 
contingency  fund  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose? They  would  resent  it.  They 
ought  to  resent  it. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  a  con- 
tingency fund  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  a  UB.  emergency 
for  the  period  of  time  in  which  he  win 
need  such  a  fund  Immediately  for  the 
national  interest  of  our  country,  until 
he  can  come  before  Congress  and  ask 
for  more  money,  If  more  money  Is  re- 
quired. But  we  must  stop  eroding  one 
of  the  most  basic  principles  of  our  form 
of  government,  namely,  that  under  our 
representative  system  a  mere  man— or 
woman — ^no  matter  who  he  or  she  may 
be — occupying  a  position  or  administer- 
ing a  segment  of  the  Government  shall 
not  be  given  unchecked  discretionary 
power.  Power  breeds  abuse.  Unless  we 
maintain  a  check  on  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  officials  of  the 
American  people,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  a  situation  In  which  abuse  after  abuse 
develops.  It  Is  the  old  historic  story — 
unchecked  power  leads  to  an  abusive  ex- 
ercise of  discretion. 

In  Indonesia,  in  fiscal  1963 — I  want  to 
be  sure  I  check  this  figure— Sukarno  re- 
ceived $3,700,000  from  the  contingency 
fund  for  arms  and  ammunition  for  a 
mobile  police  brigade  for  maintenance 
of  internal  order  and  for  the  iH'eventloQ 
of  Communist  Insurrection,  so-called. 
That  was  his  allegatton. 

I  cannot  read  further  because  every- 
thing else  is  classified.  I  have  been,  azkl 
shall  continue  to  be,  very  careful,  may  I 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  figures 
I  use  throughout  this  debate.  I  shall 
do  my  level  best  to  see  to  it  that  I  recite 
only  unclassified  figures.  I  have  been 
assured  that  that  is  an  unclassified  fig- 
ure. 

A  total  of  $2,700,000  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  contingency  fund,  which  we  voted 
to  the  President  to  use  at  his  discretion, 
without  our  knowledge,  for  this  purpose. 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  the  way 
the  law  Is  now  written.  I  want  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  I  want 
the  law  changed  so  tb&t  be  must  obtain 
authority  before  he  uses  money  on  that 
basis. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  not  do  that.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


consin provides  that  no  assistance  undw 
this  act  sh£dl  be  furnished  to  Indonesia 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  Is  in  the 
essential  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  can  do  it  and  subse- 
quently report  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  ^>eaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  dictator  Su- 
karno, has  recently  declared  that  he 
was  going  to  make  war  on  the  new  coun- 
try of  Malaysia,  a  country  with  which  we 
have  much  sympathy  and  to  which  we 
are  undoubtedly  giving  aid.  Is  it  likely 
that  he  is  going  to  use  the  $2.7  million  to 
pursue  this  aggressive  course? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
he  has  arms  left.  If  he  is  to  pursue  the 
war.  I  suppose  he  will  use  those  arms.  I 
have  not  seen  the  press  reports,  but  a 
Senator  stated  on  the  floor  that  press  re- 
ports today  indicate  that  Sukarno  is 
making  some  move  toward  Malaysia. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  tbe  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  that  we  are  helping 
foment  an  aggressive  war  with  the  weap- 
ons we  have  given  so  generously? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  effect  has  been  that 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  describes. 

This  power  should  not  t>e  given  a 
President.  I  think  it  should  be  taken 
away  from  him.  I  said  yesterday  that 
with  a  contingency  fund  in  the  amount 
of  $300  million  given  any  President — I 
am  not  referring  to  the  present  Presi- 
dent, but  to  any  President — If  there  were 
In  office  a  pesrscHi  who  had  become  drunk 
with  power,  he  could  manipulate  thu 
country  into  war,  and  we  would  be  in  it 
before  we  could  accept  war.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  in  principle.  As  I  said 
3resterday,  If  it  is  dangerous  in  principle, 
if  the  principle  can  be  abiised.  the  way 
to  protect  the  people  Is  to  change  tbe 
procedure.  That  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  abuse,  and  would  be 
the  best  protection. 

Next  let  me  point  out  that  in  fiscal 
1963  $17  million  was  loaned  to  Sukarno, 
at  3>>^  percent  Interest,  repayable  in  10 
years,  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  economic 
stabiUzation  by  providing  for  economic 
exchange  and  purchase  of  UJS.  raw  ma- 
terials—$5  million  for  raw  cotton,  and 
$12  million  for  spare  machinery  parts 
and  locomotives,  whic^  came  out  of  the 
contingency  fund.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  a  UJS.  emergency?    Nothing. 

What  we  are  dc^ng,  in  effect,  by  that 
kind  of  contingency  fund,  is  delegating 
legislative  responsibility  to  the  President 
of  the  united  States.  That  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  s^aration  of  powers 
doctrine. 

Many  people  do  not  Hke  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  principles  Involved  in  the 
issue,  because  that  puts  them  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  critical  of  the  man  who 
happens  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  at  a  given  time. 

Some  people  have  difficulty  keeping 
these  compartments  separate,  but  they 
are  separate  compartments.  No  Prad- 
dent  of  the  Dhtted  States  oui^t  to  be 
given  that  kind  of  dlseretkxiary  author- 
ity ;  I  do  not  care  who  he  is. 


Let  us  see  what  else  Sukarno  got  last 
year  from  the  Presidential  contingency 
fund,  about  which  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing as  Senators  or  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, nor  did  the  American  people. 

What  has  happened  to  our  precious 
theory  and  principle  in  this  coimtry  that, 
after  all.  in  a  democracy  there  ought  to 
be  full  disclosure  of  the  public's  business? 
We  do  not  need  this  kind  of  secrecy  to 
operate  the  Government. 

Sukarno  got  $80,000  for  disaster  flood 
relief  through  the  American  Red  Cross, 
in  fiscal  1963. 

We  do  not  have  to  provide  that  out 
of  the  President's  contingency  fund.  We 
certainly  have  not  reached  the  point 
where.  In  order  to  provide  disaster  relief, 
it  Is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Presidential 
contingency  fund.  That  is  not  the  place 
from  which  that  money  should  be 
drawn. 

The  total  contingency  fund  aid  to 
Indonesia  in  fiscal  1963  was  $19,780,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  on  principle,  we 
can  justify  a  dollar  of  it.  This  Is  Uie 
kind  of  aid  that  ought  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  It  shook!  not  be 
given  by  way  of  a  blank  check  to  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Congress 
ought  to  decide  whether  such  aid  i^iould 
be  given  to  Sukarno.  I  wonder  whethCT" 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  agree 
with  me  that  If  Sukarno  had  to  get  spe- 
cific approval  of  Congress  for  several  of 
these  items,  In  view  of  his  corruptkmlst 
behavior,  Sukarno  would  not  have  re- 
ceived such  aid. 

Blr.  PROXMIRB.  I  agree  with  virtu- 
ally everything  the  S«iator  has  sakL  I 
would  like  to  hare  a  stronger  amend- 
ment. I  drafted  an  amendment,  whlrti 
is  at  the  desk,  which  prrrrldes  for  no 
Presidential  discretion.  However,  afto* 
I  talked  with  a  ninnber  of  Senators  and 
had  made  an  estimate  of  how  such  an 
amehdm^it  would  fare — the  estimate 
may  be  wrong,  and  tbe  judgment  of 
others  may  be  better  than  my  judg- 
ment— ^I  became  convinced  tbmt  I  could 
not  get  a  stronger  amendment  Fur- 
thermore, these  are  the  facts:  The  State 
Department  has  froeen  aid;  also,  we 
have  not  had  the  kind  of  experience  with 
Indonesia  that  we  have  had  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  PolaxKl,  where  we  provide,  in 
connection  with  those  two  countries,  that 
aid  can  be  given  ohly  provided  tbe  Presi- 
dent makes  a  finding;  and  the  President 
has  already  made  a  finding  In  tboee 
countries  that  they  can  receive  aid  and 
has  recommended  it  This  la  not  true 
In  Indonesia. 

In  Yugodavia  we  have  given  the 
President  that  chance  and  he  has  recom- 
mended aid.  In  Indonesia  akl  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  administration  from  this 
corrupUooiBt  regime,  which  is  Infil- 
trated with  communism.  There  is  some 
argument  on  that  ground,  therefore,  to 
press  the  amendment  that  gives  the 
President  discretion  in  Indonesia.  At 
least  it  requires  the  President  to  make  a 
finding.  He  could  give  aid  only  pro- 
vided It  was  essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  Uhlted  States  to  give 
such  aid. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon;  Z  agree  with- 
him.    It  is  •  matter  ef  ^idgment    His 
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Judgment  may  be  better,  because  he  has 
had  much  more  ezperlence  than  I  have 
had  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOR8E.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  in  the  same 
parliamentary  box.  It  may  be  that  after 
a  little  discussion,  and  if  Senators  knew 
about  the  discussion — they  obviously  do 
not.  because  they  are  not  present — they 
might  change  their  position  and  sup- 
port a  stronger  amendment.  At  least 
they  will  not  be  able  to  say,  when  they 
go  back  home,  that  the  facts  were  not  in 
the  CoNQRKssiONAL  RxcoRo  before  they 
voted,  because  I  will  put  them  in  the 

RXCOBO. 

I  now  wish  to  show  the  Senate  the 
total  aid  that  Sukarno  received  in  fiscal 
1903.  I  merely  stated  before  the  siuns 
that  he  received  from  the  contingency 
fund.  I  say.  "That  ain't  nothing, 
compared  with  what  the  total  story 
shows,  although  $19,780,000  is  not 
chicken  feed,  and  every  dollar  of  it  hap- 
pens to  be  taxpayer  money." 

What  would  the  President  think  the 
result  might  be  if  the  American  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  the  money  Sukarno  received 
should  be  given  to  him.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  be 
a  resounding  "no." 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where, 
whoi  we  are  satisfied,  under  our  system 
of  republican  government,  that  there  is 
a  substantial  public  will,  we  flout  it?  We 
cannot  Justify  flouting  it.  I  believe, 
whether  it  is  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration or  the  Kennedy  administration 
or  the  administration  of  X,  Y.  or  Z.  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  will  be  sur- 
prised, if  he  does  not  already  know  the 
figure,  that  in  fiscal  1963,  we  not  only 
gave  Sukarno  $19,780,000  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  but  that  the  total  amount 
of  U.S.  aid  was  $140.9  million.  This  is 
what  we  sank  into  that  rathole  last  year 
alone.  There  is  plenty  more  scheduled 
to  go  to  Indonesia  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  total  military  aid  last  year  was 
$17.6  million.  The  total  economic  aid 
was  $123.3  mllUon.  of  which  develop- 
ment grants  and  social  progress  pro- 
grams were  $14.8  million.  Adding  total 
economic  aid  of  $123.3  million  and  total 
military  aid  of  $17.6  million,  we  get  the 
grand  total  of  $140.9  million.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  a  country  which 
ought  to  be  dropped  from  the  list  com- 
pletely. I  say  we  should  wipe  it  off  the 
aid  program.  So  long  as  the  present 
regime  Is  in  power  in  Indonesia,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  help  the  Indonesian 
people  with  American  aid.  We  shall  only 
be  strengthening  the  tyrant  who  domi- 
nates them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  charged 
with  shocking  hypocrisy  aroimd  the 
world?  We  prate  about  freedom  and 
support  totalitarianism. 

Since  when  have  we  sunk  so  low  in 
relation  to  our  ideals  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  will  not  walk  out  on  our  ideals? 


I  have  been  talking  about  the  money 
we  have  sunk  in  the  rathole  of  Indonesia 
for  fiscal  1963.  Let  the  Rbcosd  show 
these  facts  before  Senators  vote  finally 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  before  they 
vote  on  the  amendment  that  I  shall  offer 
before  we  finish  the  bill.  The  parliamen- 
tary situation  being  as  it  is.  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  not,  in  my 
Judgment,  estop  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon from  offering  next  week  an  amend- 
ment that  would  include  Indonesia 
among  the  list  of  countries  which  I  shall 
propwse  be  cut  off  at  the  pockets,  with 
no  more  aid  provided  them. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will   state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  adoption  of 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  estop  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  prohibit,  deny,  or  bring  to 
an  end  all  foreign  aid  to  a  list  of  coun- 
tries that  includes  Indonesia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOoviRN  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
does  not  think  the  adoption  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  would  preclude  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  from  offering  an 
amendment  and  having  his  amendment 
considered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment, because  my  master  teacher  is  the 
adviser  of  the  Chair— the  Parliamentar- 
ian. On  the  basis  of  his  past  teach- 
ings. I  had  reached  that  conclusion  and 
dared  to  announce  it  before  I  asked  the 
question.  But  I  wanted  to  be  doubly 
sure,  so  I  put  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
been  supplying  Indonesia  with  foreign 
aid  since  1946.  Indonesia  is  an  old  cus- 
tomer, perhaps  I  should  say  she  is  an 
old  visitor  to  the  backdoor  with  her 
hand  out,  and  for  a  handout.  Our 
grand  total  of  aid  to  Indonesia  since  1946 
has  been  $881  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  How  successful  do  Senators 
think  that  aid  has  been? 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  spokesmen  for 
the  AID  administration,  who  try  to  leave 
the  impression  that  AID  has  been  ac- 
complishing a  great  deal  of  good.  They 
are  medicine  men.  The  stuff  they  are 
selling  is  no  better  for  c\iring  the  ills 
of  the  world  than  were  the  products  of 
the  medicine  men  of  my  boyhood  days, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  county  fairs 
and  circuses,  trying  to  sell  us  a  bottle  of 
stuff  that  would  cure  everything  from 
human  ills  to  horse  colic.  By  and  large, 
the  AID  witnesses  are  medicine  men  who 
are  tryine  to  sell  us  bottled  goods  of  for- 
eign aid  on  the  representation  that  they 
will  cure  the  ills  of  the  world.  I  fear 
our  aid  is  making  the  world  sicker.  Cer- 
tainly the  health  of  Indonesia  has  not 
improved  under  this  kind  of  medicine- 
man therapy. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  ever  known  of  a  case  in 
which,  when  a  certain  medicine  did  not 
work,  but  made  the  patient  sicker,  a 
larger  dose  of  the  same  medicine  was 
recommended? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Only  by  medicine  men. 


Mr.  GRUENINO.    Correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  always  recom- 
mended more.  But  they  were  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  whether  they 
cured  the  patient  or  not;  there  would  be 
more  suckers  at  the  next  fair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  heard  the  quotation: 

If  it  C06U  a  friend  to  make  a  dollar,  keep 
the  friend.  If  It  costs  a  dollar  to  make  a 
friend,  keep  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  certainly  have.  It  is 
apropos  of  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. That  is  why  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt,  next  week,  my  amendment 
which  would  limit  foreign  aid  to  not 
more  than  50  countries,  instead  of  the 
90  to  107,  depending  on  what  one's  def- 
inition is,  countries  now  receiving  aid. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  has  said  many  times,  there 
are  only  eight  countries  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  into  whose  gxillets  we  have  not 
crammed  foreign  aid  thus  far.  Leave 
it  to  the  AID  boys  smd  the  Pentagon,  and 
they  will  put  aid  into  the  gullets  of  those 
countries,  too.  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  I  am  talking 
about,  which  would  limit  aid  to  areas 
where  it  really  can  do  some  good  in 
strengthening  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  the  $881  million 
of  aid  to  Indonesia  broken  down?  A  to- 
tal of  $76  million  has  been  spent  for 
military  aid;  a  total  of  $805  million  has 
been  spent  for  economic  aid;  $96  million 
has  been  spent  for  teclinical  coopera- 
ti<Hi  development;  $12  million  has  been 
spent  for  development  loans;  $172  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  for  other  aid  pro- 
grams. That  is  a  total  of  $525  million 
for  these  programs.    We  must  stop  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Has  the  Senator 
any  figures  which  would  indicate  how 
much  additional  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  United  States  in  support  of  Inter- 
national programs  which  have  also  gone 
into  Indonesia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  such  figure. 
It  is  dlfBcult  to  obtain.  I  shall  try  to 
obtain  some  estimates.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  raised  that 
point,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  point  up  the  situation.  When  we  deal 
with  foreign  aid  figures,  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  entire  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  the  point 
I  sought  to  make. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  many  instances,  we 
have  foimd  that  the  other  cost  Is  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  For  example,  it  will  be  said 
that  the  AID  program  in  Europe  has 
been  declining  somewhat.  But  do  not 
forget  that  the  AID  program  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  maintaining  Amer- 
ica's Military  Establishment  in  Europe. 
There  are  many  costs  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  &re  not  covered  by  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  so  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  say  how  much,  in  addition, 
Sukarno  has  in  fact  cost  us. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Record  ought  also 
to  include  a  statement  from  which  I 
shall  read.  I  have  received  Instructions 
that  the  passages  indicated  by  brackets 
are  classified,  so  I  shall  not  read  the 
bracketed  provisions.  But  I  am  so  desir- 
ous of  having  the  American  people  get 
all  the  facts  they  can  get,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  which  has  traveled  so 
far  down  the  road  toward  government 
by  secrecy,  is  willing  to  let  them  have, 
that  I  do  not  want  the  official  record  to 
deny  the  information  to  them. 

The  docimient  is  dated  November  6, 
1963,  and  is  entitled  "Current  Status  of 
U.S.  Aid  Program  in  Indonesia.   It  reads : 

CEKEKAL    STATUS 

No  new  commitments  have  been  made 
since  September,  when  the  Indonesian  Oov- 
ernment  rejected  farmatlon  of  Malaysia,  em- 
bargoed trade  with  Malaysia  and  indicated 
It  would  continue  adding  insurgents  in  Sara- 
wak and  Subah. 

AID  at  that  time  txispended  consideration 
of  a  loan  to  support  the  Indonesian — IMF 
stabilization  program  and  canceled  plans  to 
organize  through  SAC  a  free  world  package 
of  assistance  to  that  program. 

AID  at  that  time  also  suspended  consid- 
eration of  a  development  project  loan. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  That  is  the  "slap 
on  the  wrist"  stage,  the  calling  of 
"naughty,  naughty."  to  Sukarno.  But 
Sukarno  is  a  trickster;  he  Is  invidious 
and  clever,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  will  make  more  false  promises  and 
mireliable  statements;  and  the  State  De- 
partment will  say.  "But  we  have  no 
alternative;  things  will  be  worse  if  we 
do  not  help  him."  But,  Mr.  President, 
what  "will  be  worse  if  we  do  not  help" 
will  be  a  lot  of  scarcecrow  fears  that  will 
be  dragged  up,  and  therefore  he  will  re- 
ceive more  of  our  aid,  and  away  we  will 
go  again  with  false  starts  and  stops  and 
stops  and  starts  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  aid.  Instead  of  cutting  off  our  aid 
at  the  pockets,  and  no  longer  dealing 
with  Indonesia. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum : 

Ongoing  programs,  under  previous  agree- 
ments, in  technical  assistance  and  training 
of  civil  and  military  leaders  and  professional 
people,  in  malaria  eradication  and  in  mili- 
tary civic  action  have  been  continued. 

Public  Law  480  food -for -peace  deliveries 
have  continued,  but  no  new  commitments 
have  been  made. 

Composition  of  the  continuing  program 
(showing  current  annual  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1964  program  as  revised)  : 

Technical  assistance  and  training,  approxi- 
mately 910  million  from  development  grants. 
These  programs  are  our  means  of  improving 
the  prospects  for  better  and  more  responsible 
management  of  Indonesian  affairs — 

Mr.  President,  what  wishful  thinking. 
We  have  a  remarkable  State  Depart- 
ment, composed  In  considerable  part  of 
the  most  hopeful  daydreamers  imagin- 
able. So  we  are  Informed  by  the  mem- 
orandum that: 

These  programs  are  our  means  of  improv- 
ing the  prospects  for  better  and  more  respon- 
sible management  of  Indonesian  affairs — 

By  whom?  Who  in  the  Sukarno  gov- 
ernment justifies  any  such  pious  hopes? 
Sukarno  is  no  good,  and  he  should  not 
be  receiving  any  American  aid. 
The  memorandum  continues: 
They  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
Communist  campaign  to  gain  control  of  elite 
groups  and  the  government. 


So  we  still  have  the  old  scarecrow  argu- 
ment. "If  we  do  not  do  something  for 
them,  the  'Commies'  will  come  in." 

That  argument,  which  I  call  the  "Com- 
mie" blackmail  argument,  has  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars;  and  it  is  about  time  the  Ameri- 
can people  say,  in  answer  to  it,  "Why 
should  we  care?  We  have  offered  to 
support  stability  in  Indonesia;  we  have 
offered  to  support  a  government  which 
would  recognize  and  respect  human  dig- 
nity and  human  rights,  instead  of  tyr- 
anny and  police-state  methods." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
hatred  of  communism;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  those  people  would  be  any  worse  off 
under  one  kind  of  police  state  than  under 
another.  However,  the  argimient  now 
presented  to  us  is  the  same  sort  of  argu- 
ment of  expediency  that  the  State  De- 
partment uses  over  and  over  again.  I 
have  sat  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  years  and  have  heard  that 
argmnent  used  under  both  Republican 
administrations  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations; and  I  do  not  "buy"  it  any 
more. 

Then  the  memorandum  states: 

Present  and  future  Indonesian  leaders  in 
key  fields  are  trained  in  the  United  States 
and  by  n.S.  university  contract  teams  and 
other  specialists  in  Indonesia. 

At  this  point  I  omit  some  classified  ma- 
terial that  is  in  the  memorandmn;  and 
now  I  read  unclassified  material  from  it: 

AID  supporting  assistance  is  providing 
training,  technlcid  advisers,  conununlcatlons 
and  transportation  equipment  to  the  mobUe 
(police)  brigade,  a  national  constabulary, 
which,  with  the  army.  Is  the  prlncli>al  deter- 
rent to  a  potential  Communist  insurrection. 

They  always  have  to  include  that  argu- 
ment— the  same  old  pattern ;  we  are  con- 
stantly told  they  are  doing  something 
to  stop  a  supposed  defeat  or  a  Commu- 
nist insurrection,  because  they  have 
found  that  when  that  argument  is  used, 
some  will  take  the  position.  "If  that  is 
so,  we  had  better  do  something."  But. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  fear  argument, 
not  a  fact  argtmient. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum : 

MAP  is  providing  civic  action  equipment 
supporting  the  Army's  program  of  construc- 
tive works  in  areas  where  it  is  competing 
with  the  PKI  (Communist  Party)  for  popu- 
lar support — 

That  is   supposedly   the   Communist 
Party. 
Then  the  memorandum  states : 

It  also  provides  training  of  military  offi- 
cers and  maintenance. 

Malaria  eradication  assistance,  approxi- 
mately $3  to  $4  million.  In  cooperation  with 
the  World  Health  Organization,  provides 
DDT,  sprayers,  drugs,  other  equipment  and 
technical  advice  in  a  scientifically  scheduled 
program  designed  to  eradicate  malaria  by 
1970  in  the  central  Islands  where  65  million 
Indonesians  live. 

So  there  is  one  humanitarian,  Chris- 
tism  item  for  which  a  case  can  be  made; 
but  in  such  situations,  that  work  should 
be  done  through  the  Red  Cross  or 
through  the  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum : 

Public  Law  460  sales  for  ruplahs  of  UJS. 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 


surpluses  under  previous  commitments,  ap- 
proximately 935  million  in  the  pipe  line. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  current 
status.    I  repeat  that  we  should  stop  it. 

I  always  try  to  be  fair  and  to  place 
in  the  Record  anything  I  have  which 
represents  the  position  of  ttie  executive 
branch.  I  used  to  teach  my  students, 
"Remember  that  you  have  no  right,  in 
behalf  of  your  client,  to  deny  to  a  court 
of  justice  the  facts  the  court  is  entitled 
to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  render  a 
just  decision." 

So  I  have  before  me  a  statement  of  an 
executive  branch  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prohibition  of  assistance  to  Indo- 
nesia. 

The  State  Department  would  have  us 
know  that — 

PSOHIBrnON  OF  ASSISTANCX  TO  IMDOKESIA 

The  following  points  may  be  made  In  op- 
position to  an  amendment  to  prohibit  all 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

1.  Geography  and  population  place  In- 
donesia in  so  Important  a  strategic  posi- 
tion that  its  continued  independence  of 
Communist  bloc  domination  must  be  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  UJ3.  policy  toward  Indo- 
nesia, whether  or  not  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment always  acts  as  we  consider  proper. 
Indonesia  lies  between  southeast  Asia  and 
our  SEATO  Allies,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn 
what  our  great  allies,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  doing  in  this  regard.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  of  their 
taxpayers  dollars  are  being  sunk  in  this 
rathole.  But,  of  course,  we  know  what 
their  position  generally  is.  What  are 
they  doing  in  South  Vietnam?  They 
are  not  there. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  memoran- 
dum: 

Were  Indonesia  to  fall  Into  Conmiunlst 
hands,  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  the  free 
world  and  would  place  the  entire  U.S.  mili- 
tary effort  in  Southeast  Asia  in  grave  jeop- 
ardy. 

That  is  the  old  domino  theory.  It  al- 
ways has  been  false.  It  never  has  had 
any  sense  connected  with  it.  Does  any 
Senator  think  that  Indonesia  protects 
us  in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  the~ 
Sukarno  and  the  same  Indonesia  that 
we  witnessed  in  a  naked  act  of  aggres- 
sion In  going  into  New  Guinea  and  tak- 
ing territory  that,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  had  ever  belonged  to  In- 
donesia? In  the  final  analysis,  our  State 
Department  supported  that  naked  act  of 
aggression  against  our  ally,  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  the  same  Sukarno. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Is    that    not    the 
Sukarno  and  the  same  Indonesia  who 
are  threatening  a  war  now  against  a  new 
state  which  has  just  been  created  out  of 
a  former  British  possession? 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  same  tyrant. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  the  same  State 
Department. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  really  never  find  any 
significant  change  in  the  policies  of  the 
State  Department  from  one  party  ad- 
ministration to  another. 
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What  defend*  America  In  that  part  of 
the  world?  Not  any  of  the  coiui tries  into 
which  we  are  asked  to  pour  money  on 
the  basis  of  the  domino  theory.  Amer- 
ica is  defended  in  that  part  of  the  world 
by  the  7th  Fleet.  American  airpouer,  and 
American  troops  in  the  Pacific.  That  Is 
what  defends  America's  security. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  keep  American 
boys  out  of  areas  such  as  tiiat.  Tliey  are 
not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because 
I  once  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
and  I  repeat  today — that  all  of  South 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  a  single  American 
boy.    Neither  is^ Indonesia. 

We  do  not  need  those  parts  of  the 
world  to  defend  American  security  in 
the  Pacinc.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
stopped  pouring  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  Into  one  rat  hole  after  an- 
other In  that  area  of  the  world.  If  they 
want  to  go  Communist,  let  them  boil  in 
Communist  juices.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  disservices  that  we  could  per- 
form for  Khrushchev  would  be  to  let 
him  take  over  some  of  those  coxmtries. 

I  say  to  the  State  Department  that 
I  am  doing  the  Department  a  favor  by 
putting  the  memorandum  into  the  Ric- 
ou>.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  memo- 
randum: 

2.  Faced  wiUi  tbe  inescapable  fact  of  In- 
doneflla's  strategic  importance,  ttia  Execu- 
tive proposes  this  year  a  very  modest  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  carefully  deeigned 
to  strengthen  the  Indonesian  Army,  one  of 
th*  BtroDgest  antl-Communlst  elements 
within  the  Indonesian  military. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  correct. 
That  surely  Is  news. 

That  program  emphasizes  training  In  the 
ITnlted  States,  civic  action  and  internal 
communications.  The  record  of  the  Indo- 
nesian military  commends  it  for  U.S.  sup- 
port. It  was  the  andy  which  suppressed 
the  last  Communist  uprising  in  1948.  The 
army  has  continued  to  maintain  a  strongly 
anti-Communist  posture.  Even  while  Indo- 
nesia was  receiving  upward  of  91  billion  of 
military  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
army  steadfastly  held  to  its  antl-Commu- 
nlst posture.  It  would  be  utter  folly  for 
us  to  now  abandon  Indonesian  military. 
The  fact  is  that  Indonesia  Is  not  now  a 
Communist  nation.  To  treat  It  as  such 
would  be  to  drive  It  in  that  direction  and 
would  \uidermine  the  antl-Commiuilst  ele- 
ments In  that  country. 

Who  is  Sukarno  sending  or  proposing 
to  send  into  Malaysia,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 
A  bonch  of  Indonesian  Boy  Scouts?  It 
Is  the  Indonesian  Army,  which  is  highly 
touted  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
this  so-called  position  pm;>er.  It  is  a 
position  paper,  all  right,  but  it  is  not  a 
position  paper  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

To  continue  reading  from  the  memo- 
randum: 

3.  Again.  In  view  of  the  primary  strategic 
Importance  of  Indonesia,  the  President  must 
be  free  to  provide  economic  aid  to  Indonesia 
if  and  to  the  extent  such  assistance  wUl 
further  ovae  objectives.  Our  objective  is 
clear— 

AiMl  I  am  glad  the  State  Depeu-tment 
knows  how  clear  it  is.    I  am  waiting  for 


them  to  let  us  in  on  the  big  dark  secret. 
If  there  was  ever  a  fuzzy,  befuddled, 
muddled,  confused  poUcy,  It  is  the  UJ3. 
policy  toward  Indonesia  and  toward  a 
good  many  other  places  in  the  world 
where  we  ought  to  get  out  and  stop  wast- 
ing the  American  taxpayers'  dollars. 

To  continue  reading  from  the  memo- 
randum: 

Our  objective  is  clear :  to  focus  Indonesia's 
energy  and  great  potential  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Independent,  responsible  naUon 
whose  policies  do  not  clash  dangerously 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  The  timing 
and  content  of  our  economic  assistance  to 
Indonesia  will  relate  directly  to  this  objec- 
tive. The  AID  program  will  consist  primarily 
of  training  of  present  and  potential  Indo- 
nesian leaders,  in  the  United  States  and 
through  UjS.  university  contractors  and 
others  in  Indonesia.  If  Indonesian  policies 
and  performances  are  to  be  changed  for  the 
better,  such  training  assistance  is  surely  an 
essential  Investment. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  false  assumption. 
To  continue  reading  from  the  memo- 
randum: 

AID  also  Is  equipping  and  training  the 
mobile  (police)  brigade,  a  consUbulary  whose 
chief  is  outspokenly  antl-Communlst  and 
whose  senior  staff  now  is  largely  U.S.  trained. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  U.S.  trained  constabulary  and  mil- 
itary. We  have  had  experience  with 
U.S.-trained  military  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  are  so  well  trained  that 
they  seized  and  overthrew  a  constitu- 
tionally elected  government.  We  have 
had  experience  with  American  military 
trained  personnel  In  Honduras.  They 
were  so  well  trained  that  they  overthrew 
a  constitutionally  elected  government 
only  a  few  days  before  an  election  in 
which  the  major  issue  in  the  election 
propounded  by  the  leading  candidate  for 
the  Presidency — and  he  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  one  who  was  going  to 
win  the  election — was  that  he  was  nm- 
ning  on  a  platform  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  change  In  the  Constitution  so  that 
the  Honduras  military  would  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  President  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  We  think  that  is  pretty 
good  American  doctrine,  do  we  not?  We 
think  that  is  pretty  good  constitutional- 
ism, do  we  not? 

We  think  that  one  of  the  great  pro- 
tections of  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people;  namely,  that  the  American  mil- 
itary shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  civilian  commander  in  chief  In  the 
person  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  training  under 
the  American  military  program  miUtary 
officers  in  various  countries  aroimd  the 
world  who  have  been  so  well  trained 
bj-  us  that,  following  the  course  of  train- 
ing, they  organize  themselves  into  mili- 
tary Juntas  to  overturn  constitutional 
governments. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  State  Department, 
"You  do  not  make  any  impression  on 
me  by  pleading  for  aid  to  Indonesia  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  training  In- 
donesian military  officers." 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  not  one 
of  the  greatest  disservices  we  could  per- 
form for  the  Indonesian  people. 

This  remarkable  document  continues: 

The  malaria-eradication  campaign  in  the 
central  Indonesian  islands,  part  of  a  world- 


wide program  in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Health  Organlsatloa,  is  the  other  major  AID 
project  in  Indonesia. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
Indonesia  resumed  its  policy  of  "con- 
frontation" and  embargoed  trade  with 
Malaysia  In  September,  we  Immediately 
suspended  plans  to  tielp  organise  free  world 
support  for  the  Indonedan  economic  stabi- 
lisation program:  work  on  a  pending  AID 
stabllUatlou  loan  and  conslderaUon  of  a 
developjnent  loan  were  halted.  However, 
an  absolute  bar  on  any  economic  aid  to 
Indonesia,  primarily  training,  which  is  de- 
signed  to  strengthen  non-Communist  forces 
and  institutions  in  that  country  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  U.3.  interests  and  a  boon 
to  the  Communists. 

My  reaction  is  that  it  is  nonsense.  I 
believe  the  whole  foregoing  part  of  the 
position  paper  as  an  argument  shows 
why  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  Indonesia  to 
be  a  proper  place  for  us  to  continue 
spending  millions  of  American  taxpayers' 
dollars.  That  is  the  record  of  what  we 
have  been  doing. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  am  perplexed.  I  know  the 
parliamentary  position  he  is  in  and  the 
parliamentary  position  he  puts  me  in. 
He  apparently  has  an  agreement  that 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  amount  to  much.  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  a  pious  hope.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  any  teeth  in  it,  or  any  hand- 
cuffs in  it,  that  win  have  any  deterrent 
eCTect  upon  any  President.  He  will  go 
ahead  and  use  the  unchecked  discretion 
which  is  his.  He  will  send  a  report  to 
the  Foreign  Relatiwis  Committee,  and  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  will  not  call 
for  any  action.  Those  committees  and 
the  Speaker  will  be  the  receptacles  for 
the  communications,  which  will  be  nicely 
filed.  If  there  is  anything  we  need  in 
Government  it  is  more  filing  cabinets  to 
hold  papers  that  do  not  require  affirma- 
tive action. 

The  amendment  will  have  the  advan- 
tage, at  least,  for  those  who  wish  the 
knowledge  to  be  placed  on  notice  of  what 
the  President  Is  doing.  That  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

It  will  have  some  educational  value, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  congratulate  him.  be- 
cause he  has  focused  attention  on  the 
problem.  I  believe  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  next  week, 
when  I  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  off 
Indonesia  completely,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  give  the  same  caieful 
consideration — as  I  am  sure  he  will — to 
my  amendment  as  I  am  giving  to  his.  I 
hope  that  when  the  roll  is  called  he  will 
be  with  me,  as  he  has  been  on  several 
rollcalls.  which  I  deeply  appreciate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  record  on 
Indonesia. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
needs  to  take  note  of  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  and  criticism  from  across  the 
country,  in  all  walks  of  life,  to  exactly 
this  kind  of  waste  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  in  Indonesia.  I  hope  that 
the  President,  on  some  of  his  trips  that 
he  will  be  making;  across  the  country. 
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will  be  able  to  get  away  from  his  partisan 
admirers,  away  from  the  parades  and  the 
grandstands,  and.  in  some  way,  some- 
how, take  a  sounding  of  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  and  listen  to  the 
heartbeat  of  American  public  opinion.  I 
am  satisfied  that  public  opinion  is  not 
with  him  on  this  Lasue. 

But  I  am  sure  that  public  opinion 
overwhelmingly  shares  my  opinion  that 
we  need  his  continued  services;  that  even 
though  we  criticize  certain  parts  of  his 
record,  we  love  him,  and  we  believe,  over 
all.  he  is  a  great  President,  and  that  he 
must  be  continued  in  (^ce. 

I  want  to  keep  him  as  strong  as  possi- 
ble for  reelection.  I  know  that  when  we 
seek  to  modify  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  will 
strengthen  his  hand  to  the  extent  that 
we  modify  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmihe].  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  933)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Practi- 
cal Nurses'  Licensing  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  2073)  to 
place  certain  submerged  lands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1989)  to  author- 
ize the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  issue  general  obligation  bonds,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  271,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  being  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  between  lines  12  and  13  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(3)  Subsection  (f),  which  provides  re- 
strictions on  assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  a  conmia  and  the  following:  "but  In 
no  event  shall  such  restriction  be  waived  In 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia'." 

On  page  47.  line  13.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  "• 

On  page  64,  after  Une  4  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Section  107  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  'or  (3)  the  Federal  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  Yugoslavia*." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  has 
agreed  that  if  I  will  modify  the  amend- 
ment he  will  accept  it.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  amendment  can  be  disposed  of 
rather  quickly. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  deleting 
all  the  language  after  line  10  on  page  1, 
including  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, with  no  "ifs,"  "ands,"  or  "buts." 
No  aid  Is  to  be  permitted.  No  aid  for 
Yugoslavia  would  be  possible  to  be 
granted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  contingency  fund,  or 
from  any  other  fund.  Aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
under  the  AID  program,  would  be  ended 
by  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  argument  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  made  is 
persuasive  and  eloquent.  I  believe  that 
the  Indonesian  amendment  could  have 
been  strengthened  if  it  had  had  this  pro- 
vision in  It.  Certainly  It  should  apply  to 
Yugoslavia. 

I  shall  try  to  be  as  concise  as  I  can, 
and  I  believe  I  can  complete  the  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  rather  quickly. 

We  have  been  trying  to  follow  a  policy 
of  having  certain  conditions  complied 
with  for  countries  to  receive  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  for  instance,  we  insist,  be- 
fore we  give  any  aid  to  a  South  American 
country,  that  the  country  match  our  aid. 
I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  to  establish  whether  we 
are  living  up  to  these  conditions,  and  he 
documented  the  facts  to  prove  that  we 
are. 

Before  we  give  aid  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  require  matching  funds. 
Before  we  give  aid  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  require  tax  reforms. 
Before  we  give  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  require  land  reforms. 
These  requirements  are  not  merely  stated 
as  language  in  the  bill.  These  are  in- 
sisted on  in  administering  the  program 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  docu- 
mented. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  give 
aid  to  a  democratic  government  in  South 
America  imless  It  meets  those  conditions, 
why  in  the  world  should  be  give  aid  to 


Yugoslavia,  when  it  is  not  a  democratic 
government?  It  is  a  dictatorship,  and  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  It  is  true  that 
we  give  aid  to  dictatorships.  But  when 
we  give  aid  to  dictatorships,  we  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  miUtary  quid  pro  quo — for 
a  base  in  Spain,  or  military  defense 
against  Communist  Russia  In  Turkey, 
which  has  one  of  the  bravest  armies  In 
the  world,  and  is  standing  up  to  com- 
munism on  its  border.  We  get  scHne  kind 
of  advantage  in  South  Korea  and  other 
areas.  But  what  advantage  is  there  to  be 
received  from  Yugoslavia?  Yugoslavia 
is  not  on  our  side.  It  is  against  us.  The 
suppression  of  freedom  in  Yugoslavia  has 
been  increased  substantially  in  recent 
years.  I  quote  from  an  article  written 
last  year  by  Paul  Underwood,  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  was  recently  the  New 
York  Times'  correspondent  in  Belgrade: 

President  Tito's  regime  is  cutting  down 
still  further  the  tiny  area  In  which  private 
business  Is  permitted  to  function  in  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia's  economy. 

Under  new  regulations,  private  taxis  will 
be  eliminated  within  a  year.  Private  truck- 
ing and  hauling  will  also  be  banned  within 
12  months. 

Craftsmen  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  general  production,  but  will  be  limited  to 
performing  services.  Private  craftsmen.  wUl, 
moreover,  be  barred  from  working  on  build- 
ing projects  financed  with  pubUc  funds. 

A  later  Underwood  article  points  out: 

In  the  midst  of  its  third  straight  unsatis- 
factory harvest,  the  Tito  regime  has  decided 
to  take  direct  action  to  enlarge  the  "socialist 
sector"  of  the  Yugoslav  agrlcult\u«. 

The  specific  target  wUl  be  the  thousands  of 
peasants  who  work  at  other  Jobs  In  addition 
to  taking  care  of  small  landholdlngs. 

On  the  basis  of  what  spokesmen  have  said, 
it  Lb  evident  that  the  regime  plans  to  use 
taxation  to  force  the  peasants  to  choose  be- 
tween being  workers  or  farmers.  There 
appears  to  be  an  assumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  those  choosing  farming  would 
have  to  Join  agricultural  cooperatives  to 
maintain  their  living  standards. 

The  regime's  long-range  goal  la  the  com- 
plete socialization  of  the  countryside.  But  it 
also  has  a  short-term  aim  of  quickly  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  Socialist  sector. 

Not  only  is  there  a  situation  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  which  the  Communist  dictator 
Tito  is  suppressing  economic  freedom, 
but  he  is  trying  to  rivet  the  economy  of 
his  country  closer  to  that  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

I  quote  from  Hans  Benedict,  of  the 
Associated  Press: 

A  gorge  of  torrential  Danube  waters  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  will  be 
turned  Into  a  giant  lake  to  help  shipping 
and  give  the  two  countries  the  second  big- 
gest powerplant  in  Europe. 

Under  an  agreement  expected  to  be  con- 
cluded next  month,  Yugoslavian  and  Ruma- 
nian experts  will  start  a  Joint  $300  nUlllon 
project  In  the  Iron  Gate  Strait  within  7  years. 
It  calls  for  a  dam  and  power  station  with  an 
annual  output  of  10.7  bllUon  klllowatt-hours, 
nearly  as  much  as  Russia's  Volga  River  plant! 

In  other  words,  it  is  very  nearly  the 
biggest  powerplant  in  all  Europe. 

I  continue: 

Details  of  the  financing  have  not  been  dis- 
closed. The  Soviet  Union  may  be  a  sUent 
partner  In  the  project.  Russian  ships  trans- 
port 37  percent  of  tonnage  in  the  Rumanlan- 
Yugloslav  section  of  the  Danube. 

Regardless  of  the  argiunent  that 
Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  the  Soviet 
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Union— one  which  I  shall  dispute  in  a 
moment — we  all  agree  that  Rumania  is 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Rumania's 
ecoQCHny  Is  tied  tightly  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's economy.  Rumania's  economy  is 
limited  hy  the  Soviet  Union's  economy. 
Rumania's  economy  serves  the  Soviet 
Union's  economy  and  military.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  huge  power  dam 
built  by  Tugoalavia  and  Rumania  is  going 
to  serve  our  biggest  Communist  adver- 
sary. 

Let  me  quote  once  more  from  Paul 
Underwood,  from  the  New  York  Times, 
because  some  argrunent  is  made  that 
thera  is  growing  freedom  of  expression 
undo:  Tito.  I  read  from  an  article  of 
July  23.  1963: 

Prtsldent  Tito  said  todajr  that  the  new 
rvCreat  from  llb«rallain  In  Yugoalavla  would 
•ff«c«  cultural  lUe  aa  well  aa  politic*. 

Speaking  at  the  close  of  a  2-day  meeting 
of  the  Tugoslav  Communist  Party's  Central 
Committee,  Marshal  Tito  declared  that  his 
regime  had  gone  too  far  In  allowing  writers 
freedom  of  expression. 

Although  observers  generally  agree  that 
Tugoalav  wriUrs  actxially  have  had  leaa  free- 
dom of  expression  than  for  Instance  Polish 
authors,  the  Tugoalav  President  asserted: 

"We  have  a  very  liberal  attitude.  We 
shrugged  our  shoulders  thlnUng  nobody 
would  be  harmed  If  we  allowed  people  to  say 
and  write  what  they  wanted. 

"In  this  we  have  gone  too  far.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  teach  writers  and  tell 
them  what  they  must  write,  but  we  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  write  nonsense  and  carica- 
ture and  distort  otu-  social  life." 

This  means  that  Tito  is  increasing  not 
reducing,  increasing  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  speech  in  Yugoslavia.  Djilas  has 
been  Jailed  because  he  wrote  "Conversa- 
tions With  Stalin,"  a  book  which  em- 
barrassed Bainishchev  and  Tito.  Why 
did  it?  Because  Djilas  showed  master- 
fully that  Stalin  was  not  an  accident; 
that  he  was  not  simply  a  brutal  psy- 
chopath, but  that  he  was  a  product  of 
communism;  that  any  Communist  dicta- 
tor, whether  Stalin  or  Tito  or  Khru- 
shchev, who  has  absolute  power  and  is 
giiided  by  Communist  dogma.  wIH  use 
such  power  brutally,  cruelly,  ruthlessly. 

The  truth  of  what  Djilas  wrote  was 
illustrated  in  the  Hungarian  revolution 
of  1956.  where  the  cruelty  and  repres- 
sion took  irface  not  under  Stalin,  but 
under  Khrushchev. 

Who  was  the  apologist  for  Khrushchev 
In  that  instance?  Tito.  Tito  agreed 
that  he  supported  what  Klirushchev 
did  in  Hungary. 

Up  until  1955  apologists  defended  Tito 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  following  a 
national  oommnnism  for  Yugoslavia 
alone  and  was  committed  to  it  But  in 
1955  Tito  completely  retracted  that 
position  and  stressed  a  program  of 
"proletarian  internationalism."  He  said 
he  was  opposed  to  any  idea  of  national 
communism.  He  repeated  that  state- 
ment in  1958.  and  persuaded  the  Yugo- 
slav Communist  Party  to  formally  reject 
national  communism. 

He  called  NATO  an  Instniment  of 
world  domination.  He  said  that  Yugo- 
slavia stands  ready  to  lend  a  militant 
hand  to  enooiirage  the  world  communiz- 
ing  process. 


Nobody  denies  that  in  June  1956  Tito 
said  at  Leningrad: 

TugoaUvla  In  time  of  war  aa  well  as  peace 
marches  ahavMa  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet 
people  toward  the  same  goal — victory  of 
socialism. 

Where  will  Tito  and  Yugoslavia,  which 
have  been  aided  with  American  help,  be 
in  time  of  war?  Tito  said,  as  I  have  just 
avowed  him.  they  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  merely 
academic.  It  is  a  matter  of  positive 
fact. 

The  fact  is  that  he  has  his  own  foreign 
aid  program  for  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
has  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to  coxm- 
tries  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
follow  communism. 

He  supported  Ulbrecht  against  West 
Germany. 

In  1961  he  praised  the  "imanimous  re- 
sistance of  the  Cuban  people  against  the 
aggressive  intervention  of  the  U.S.  sup- 
ported freedom  fighters." 

Tito  has  made  his  stand  on  the  side 
of  Castro's  Communist  government  in 
Cuba,  and  against  us. 

In  1963 — this  year — a  few  months  ago, 
after  Khrushchev's  visit  with  Tito.  Tito 
said,  "We  agree  on  every  major  issue." 

It  has  been  said  by  some  able  Senators 
that  Tito  Is  a  "bone"  In  Khnishchev's 
throat.  That  Is  the  kind  of  bone  we 
would  all  like  to  have.  He  agrees  with 
Khrushchev  and  defends  him. 

He  has  done  something  Khrushchev 
could  not  do.  Tito  is  the  advance  guard 
for  communism  in  Latin  America,  as  well 
as  In  Asia  and  Africa,  because  he  can 
pose  as  an  independent.  But  he  follows 
a  policy  of  international  proletarianlsm. 
International  communism,  and  defends 
the  International  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  does  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  attacks  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon— which  I  shall  do 
In  a  moment — ^I  wish  to  make  two  more 
remarks  about  my  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  not  end  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  of  Yugoslavia  in 
trade.  It  takes  no  position  thereon. 
That  will  be  decided  later,  by  the  offering 
of  a  later  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  favored-nation  position  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  Is  a  very  modest  amend- 
ment. It  merely  provides  that  we  shall 
not  take  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  give  aid  to  this  coimtry  which  has  a 
Communist  dictatorship  and  which  has 
alined  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Also  we  have  given  over  $2  billion 
worth  of  aid  to  Tito — more  than  we  have 
given  to  any  other  neutral  country  except 
India.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  tJmp  some- 
thing were  done  to  end  It.  and  abruptly. 
I  promised  to  yield,  and  I  do  yield,  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask  the  Senator. 

Earlier  in  his  speech  he  said  that  Tito 
had  taken  the  side  of  Castro. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Can  the  Senator  docu- 
ment that  statement?    I  know  it  Is  true. 


but  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  get  that 
statement  in  the  record,  so  that  when 
people  read  the  Record  they  will  know 
whereof  the  Senator  speaks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  made  In 
1961.  I  have  the  quotation,  but  I  do  not 
at  the  moment  recall  precisely  the  place 
or  the  time  at  which  Tito  made  that 
statement.  However.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  secure  it  from  my  staff  and  will  see  to 
It  that  It  gets  into  the  Congrkssional 
Record.  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  called  attention  to  it.  It 
certainly  should  be  documented. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  detail  needs  to  be 
put  into  the  record  in  that  connection. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  us  what  the  amend- 
ment denies  Tito  by  way  of  aid?  Does 
it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause?  Does  it  affect 
military  aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  now  recall  the  Tito  state- 
ment on  Castro  was  September  3  or  4, 
1961,  at  the  Belgrade  Conference.  This 
amendment  would  deny  the  following: 
It  would  delay  all  military  aid.  It  would 
deny  all  economic  aid.  It  would  deny 
all  economic  loan  funds.  It  would  deny 
any  prospect  of  getting  anything  from 
the  contingency  fund.  That  would  not 
be  discretionary  with  the  President;  Tito 
would  not  get  It 

•nto  would  be  able  to  get  Public  Law 
480  assisUnce.  He  would  get  agricul- 
tural products  from  this  country  If  there 
were  a  famine  in  Yugoslavia;  in  that 
way  we  could  give  assistance  for  the 
Yugoslav  people.  Of  course,  Tito  could 
not  get  economic  aid  or  military  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  provides  Public  Law 
480  funds  to  meet  such  contingencies  as 
the  Senator  has  mentioned — ^famine  or 
food  shortage.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  in  keeping  with  our  hxmianltarianlsm. 
Would  It  deny  him  needed  medicines? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  categorically.  I  would 
have  to  check  It.  Certainly  it  Is  not  the 
Intention  that  the  amendment  should 
be  construed  in  that  way.  However,  I 
would  have  to  rely  on  what  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  state  on  this  point 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  It  would,  because 
I  know  of  no  source  of  funds  that  would 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Is  correct.  I  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
medicines  being  provided  by  the  Red 
Cross  or  by  any  other  private  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  The  amendment  denies 
him  such  supplies.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  in 
order  for  the  United  States  to  act  as  a 
great  humanitarian  to  meet  humani- 
tarian crises  that  may  develop  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Also,  under  such  drcimistances,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  decide,  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  aid.  whatever 
humanitarian  assistance  the  facts  might 
call  for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactiy.  This  Is 
exactly  the  kind  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance that  could  be  given  under  such  cir-^ 
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cumstances  to  a  country  which  Is  domi- 
nated by  a  dictator;  in  other  words,  a 
people-to-people  program,  through  reli- 
gious groups,  or  other  voluntur  groups 
like  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  great  work  our  Gov- 
ernment did  in  putting  field  hospitals 
into  the  earthquake -wrecked  city  of 
Skopje.  Would  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment allow  the  President  to  direct  the 
military  to  fly  in  a  field  hospital,  as  he 
did  in  the  Skopje  disaster,  which  was  a 
miracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  over 
there?  It  showed  the  people  in  this 
whole  area  what  Uncle  Sam  was  able  to 
do  with  equipment  flown  in  by  the  mili- 
tary. Great  as  the  Red  Cross  is,  it  would 
not  have  the  facilities  or  the  abiUty  to 
transport  them  to  take  care  of  catas- 
trophes of  this  kind. 

I  was  in  Yugoslavia  at  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference,  and  every- 
where I  heard  about  the  miracle  of  the 
United  States  getting  there,  in  less  than 
2  days,  the  field  hospitals  that  were  set 
up  and  treating  badly  crippled  and  In- 
jured people. 

I  do  not  believe  such  an  activity  should 
be  prohibited.  It  Is  important  that  such 
activity  be  permitted.  There  are  other 
things  we  should  be  doing.  While  we 
have  given  several  billion  dollars  of  aid 
under  our  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
assistance  programs,  we  have  received 
local  currencies  for  it.  The  currency  is 
worth  practically  nothing  to  us,  because 
we  cannot  spend  it  on  diplomatic  uses, 
and  therefore  it  piles  up,  and  in  time  we 
lend  it  back  to  the  Yugoslav  Government. 

Am  I  correct  in  saj^ng  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  prohibit  busi- 
ness deals  which  this  country  would  en- 
ter Into  in  Export-Import  Bank  opera- 
tions and  in  selling  diesel  engines  to  the 
Yugoslav  transport  system,  particularly 
their  railway  system? 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  railway  en- 
gines. The  sale  of  such  engines  was 
made  by  American  companies,  private  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
Yugoslav  railway  8yst«n.  The  money  la 
due  to  be  paid  back  to  us  in  dollars,  not 
in  local  currency.  I  gathered  from  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  In  his  exchange 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  we 
could  give  the  food  away  but  we  could 
not  sell  American  products  and  get  pay- 
ment for  those  goods  In  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amendment  does  not  affect  the  most- 
favored-natlon  section. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    This  Is  trade. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  trade.  Trade 
Is  not  affected  by  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  clear  on  that  point.  It 
permits  famine  aid.  Public  Law  480.  or 
Pood  for  Peace,  is  sUH  permitted. 

It  Is  true  that  there  may  be  a  price 
that  we  will  have  to  pay.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  probably  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  least  defensible  part  of  the 
amendment.  It  may  be  that  In  giving 
assistance  we  would  not  be  able  to  use 
further  military  efforts,  as  efficiently  as 
we  have. 


We  could,  however,  use  Red  Cross 
facilities,  or  the  facilities  of  other  or- 
ganizations. 

The  amendment  might  cause  some  dif- 
ficulties, but  I  believe  the  benefits  out- 
weigh any  disadvantage,  and  makes  it 
clear  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  that  we 
draw  the  line  on  Tito. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  in  Yugoslavia  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  dictator.  Certainly  the 
people  who  have  come  to  Wisconsin  from 
Yugoslavia  have  nothing  good  to  say 
about  him.  The  people  in  my  State  who 
were  bom  in  Yugoslavia  are  not  behind 
Tito.  The  people  I  have  talked  with,  who 
have  lived  under  him,  know  that  when  we 
give  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  it  benefits  Tito. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  remember  that  tn 
Elsenhower  days  we  gave  them  some  ob- 
solete American  aircraft  equipment.  Our 
manufacturers  are  selling  equipment  to 
Tito,  and  the  transaction  is  being  fi- 
nanced through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  through  the  World  Bank.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  Tito's  govermnent  is  a 
member  of  the  World  Bank,  and  we  too 
are  members  of  it.  I  am  sure  the  amend- 
ment would  have  no  affect  on  the  World 
Bank. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  eliminate 
the  sale  of  American  equipment,  which 
has  been  moving  very  rapidly,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  move,  if  we  do  not 
prohibit  a  business  deal  with  repajrment 
In  dollars. 

The  Soiator  would  permit  donations 
vmder  Public  Law  4g0,  for  which  we  could 
not  get  anjrttiing  but  local  currency,  but 
he  would  not  allow  commercial  financ- 
ing which  presumably  was  used  in  the 
sale  of  American  railroad  equipment  to 
help  Yugoslavia  rehabilitate  its  railway 
system. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  goods 
to  Yugoslavia. 

I  understood  it  would  prohibit  any- 
thing that  was  not  paid  for  in  cash,  or 
under  the  Public  Law  460  program.  The 
railroad  msmufacturers  have  provided 
American  equipment.  The  Yugoslavs 
could  have  bought  English.  German,  or 
other  equipment,  but  they  have  chosen 
to  use  American  diesel  engines  on  Uielr 
railroads. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  this  amendment  would  prohibit 
that  kind  of  business  transaction? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  merely  asking 
if  it  would.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  say  that  it  would  pro- 
hibit that  kind  of  business  deal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  prohibit 
it 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  would  not  pro- 
hibit a  business  deal;  it  wmild  prohibit 
aid. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  It  prx>hlbit 
sales  through  the  Use  of  Export-Import 
Bank  funds? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  amendment 
would  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understood  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  say  in  the  col- 
loquy that  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit them. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  waa 
referring  to  a  different  amendment 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
said  the  amendment  does  not  strike  out 
the  most-favored-nation  provision.  It 
would  affect  trade  with  Yugoelavla,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  because  of  what 
it  would  do  to  the  tariffs.  Higher  tariffs 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  trade  with 
Yugoslavia  and  would  probably  end  that 
trade.  But  that  Is  a  separate  amend- 
ment, to  be  considered  later.  It  would 
eliminate  the  assistance  proposed  tn 
1962,  which  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  my  amendment  would 
have  eliminated,  and  which  eventually 
was  amended.  In  1962.  a  development 
loan  program  was  proposed  for  Yugo- 
slavia. It  was  a  modest  program,  but 
it  was  a  development  loan  program.  It 
is  not  included  in  the  bill  this  time,  but 
contingency  aid  could  be  given,  unless 
my  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  When  the  inter- 
parliamentary delegation  was  in  Yugo- 
slavia, it  was  invited  to  attend  a  Cabi- 
net meeting.  We  were  told  that  Yugo- 
slavia did  not  want  any  Public  Law  480 
assistance,  because  Yugoslavia  was  self- 
sufficient  in  agriculture.  We  were  told 
their  crops  were  good,  and  they  were 
able  to  export  agricultural  products.  But 
they  were  interested  in  manufactured 
products. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  will  come  up 
later.  I  imderstand  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  deal  with  that  section. 
That  will  come  up  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  would  not  prohibit  trade 
financing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  frbm 
Oklahoma  is  completely  correct.  Mr. 
President.  I  srield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstcmding  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  contem- 
plates dealing  with  subparagraph  (f)  of 
section  620.  The  language  of  subpara- 
graiA  (f)  at  present  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  fiimlshed  under 
this  Act.  as  amended,  (except  under  sec- 
tion 214(b) )  to  any  Communist  country. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  TTnlted  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  International  Communist  coDsplracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  Independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  Cotnmunlsm. 

The  section  continues: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  "Oommunlst  country"  shall  Include 
■peeifleaUy.  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  follow- 
ing countries: 

Under  the  act.  specifically,  the  follow- 
ing coimtrles  are  declared  to  be  Com- 
munist and  not  entitled  to  any  aid  under 
the  act,  unless  the  President  makes  a 
finding  of  the  existence  of  the  three 
conditions  I  have  just  enumerated.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  the  countries 
which,  by  act,  have  been  declared  to  be 
Communist  and  not  oitltled  to  aid,  ex- 
cept when  the  President  makes  special 
findings,  lliey  are:  Pe<H>les  Republic  of 
Albania.  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  Czeehofilorak 
Socialist  Republic,  German  Democratle 
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Republic  (East  Germany) ,  Estonia, 
Hungarian  Peoples  Republic,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  North  Korean  Peoples  Re- 
public, North  Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia, 
Mongolian  Peoples  Republic.  Polish  Peo- 
ples Republic.  Rumanian  Peoples  Re- 
public. Tibet,  Federal  Peoples  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia.  Cuba,  and  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  President  has  declared  that  the  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Poll&h  Peo- 
ple's Republic  fall  within  the  category 
of  exceptions  under  which  aid  may  be 
allowed.  Under  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent could  declare  tomorrow  that  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic  is  entitled 
to  be  excepted  from  the  prohibition 
granting  aid.  If  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  he 
could  say  that  Albania,  Lithuania,  and 
the  other  nations  which  I  enumerated 
are  entitled  to  be  excepted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  under  this  section  not  one 
of  the  specifically  designated  Commu- 
nist countries  is  entitled  to  any  type  of 
aid  under  the  act,  including  medicines 
and  hospitals.  Famine  food  would  be 
excluded,  because  it  is  covered  under  a 
different  act. 

A  very  Interesting  question  arises.  Can 
we  conclude  that  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia Ls  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Yugoslavia  Is 
not  controlled  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy ;  and  that  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia will  further  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Yugoslav  country  from 
international  communism? 

The  President  has  put  Yugoslavia  into 
the  category  of  an  exception.  PYankly — 
and  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  year  ago — in 
my  Judgment,  no  Communist  govern- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world  can  be  rec- 
onciled as  being  helpful  to  t2ie  future 
life  of  the  United  States.  The  Commu- 
nist philosophy  contemplates  the  de- 
struction of  oiu*  country.  Olvlng  aid  to 
a  Communist  government  means  giving 
aid  to  the  enemy.  Aid  to  a  Communist 
government  means  helping  that  govern- 
ment to  stay  in  power  and  lulling  its  peo- 
ple Into  the  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  sympathy  with  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  of  the  opinion  that  at 
a  crucial  time,  if  it  should  ever  happen. 
Tito  and  his  government  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
be  on  the  side  where  the  Communists 
were  standing  and  making  the  fight,  and 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  where 
American  boys  might  be  making  the 
fight. 

This  subject  has  deep  importance  with 
me.  My  pro«enltors  came  from  Yugo- 
slavia. I  know  those  people.  I  know 
them  intimately.  I  know  their  poetry, 
and  I  sing  their  songs.  I  know  what 
they  think  of  basically.  They  believe 
in  freedom.  They  believe  in  God.  They 
do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  com- 
munism advocated  either  by  Tito  or  by 
Khnishchev. 

But  over  and  above  everything  else, 
I  want  my  country  to  live.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  give  aid  to  an  enemy,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  did  when  we  con- 


tinued to  provide  military  equlfxnent 
and  other  tsrpes  of  aid  to  the  Tito 
government. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  are  contented,  but  that  is  not 
a  fact.  Within  the  past  month  there 
was  a  handicraft  exhibit  in  Vienna,  and 
Yugoslavs  were  allowed  to  go  to  Vienna 
to  visit  that  exhibit  of  craftsmanship; 
83  of  them  refused  to  return  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Refugees  from  Yugoslavia  are 
scattered  throughout  the  world — fugi- 
tives from  the  tyranny  of  the  man  who 
now  is  in  charge  of  Yugoslavia.  Also 
10,000  Slovenes  who  at  the  time  of  the 
end  of  the  war  were  in  Austria,  as  mili- 
tary men,  were  taken  bcu:k  to  Yugo- 
slavia; but  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  they  were  seized,  and  finally 
were  decimated. 

Tragically,  also,  daily  from  Yugo- 
slavia. Croatians,  Serbians,  and  Sloveni- 
ans are  in  flight.  They  have  gone  into 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  because  of  the  action  of  our 
Govermnent,  those  nations  have  labeled 
them,  not  fugitives  from  Communist 
tyranny,  but  volunteers  seeking  improved 
economic  conditions  in  other  nations. 
The  result  has  been  that  daily  they  are 
being  forced  back  Into  the  Involuntary 
servitude  that  is  being  promoted  and  en- 
forced in  Yugoslavia. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  in  Yugoslavia  there  is  free- 
dom of  agriculture.  Truly  there  was  a 
rebellion  of  the  Yugoslav  farmers,  and. 
on  the  surface,  collectivized  farming  has 
been  eliminated  there.  But.  in  fact,  the 
supposed  free  farmer  of  Yugoslavia  is 
being  taxed  and  excised  from  his  prod- 
ucts, to  the  point  where,  in  effect,  there 
is  a  collectivized  farming  system.  There 
is  no  freedom  in  Yugoslavia.  The  op- 
portimity  for  freedom  came  to  an  end 
on  the  mfamous  day  when — partly  sub- 
scribed to  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States— Tito  subjected  Mihailo- 
vlch  to  trial.  At  that  trial.  Tito  pro- 
duced his  own  witnesses,  used  his  own 
judge,  and,  finally,  used  his  own  execu- 
tioner. I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that 
in  1  day  the  trial  was  begun,  the  wit- 
nesses were  heard,  and  the  Judgment 
was  rendered;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  hero  Mihsiilovich  was  put  to  death. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Mihallovich  is  not 
dead;  he  still  lives;  and  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Montenegro  and  Serbia  his 
voice  speaks  to  the  Yugoslav  people, 
"Await  the  day  of  liberation.  It  will 
come."  Mr.  President,  it  will  come.  In- 
evitably. For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  these  people  have  been  exploited; 
but  the  exploiters  died,  and  the  people 
lived  on.  In  my  opinion,  the  same  situa- 
tion will  be  the  end  of  the  present  regime 
in  Yugoslavia. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  be- 
lief— as  I  have  already  said — that  aid 
to  any  Communist  country  is  aid  to  the 
United  States.  The  giving  of  help  to 
governments  who  are  avowed  in  their 
purpose  to  destroy  free  governments 
throughout  the  world  is  the  giving  of 
help  to  the  enemy,  and  I  do  not  contem- 
plate supporting  that  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiucwsTER    in    the    chair).    Does    the 


Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  moved  and 
heartened  by  the  Senator's  speech,  and 
I  agree  completely  with  him  In  regard 
to  the  shortcomings  of  Tito  and  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  some  questions  which  I  believe 
can  be  cleared  up  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  permit  me  to  proceed  to  ask  them  of 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  It  seems  to  me  that  if.  on 
further  review  of  the  act.  we  adopt  that 
amendment,  we  really  will  be  saying  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  our  aid  be 
provided  to  Yugoslavia,  even  though 
imder  some  circumstances  our  aid  could 
be  provided  to  East  Germany  or  any  of 
the  other  countries  listed  in  subsection 
(f). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Can  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  clarify  this  point  for 
me?  Has  any  of  our  aid — under  the  con- 
tingency fund  or  otherwise — been  given 
to  any  of  these  countries  since  the  1961 
act  and  since  the  inclusion  of  subsec- 
tion (f)? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  and  no  aid  is 
now  scheduled  for  Yugoslavia.  I  am 
distinguishing  that  from  Public  Law  480 
aid,  because  Poland  has  received  some 
Public  Law  480  aid— but  under  a  dif- 
ferent act. 

There  is  in  this  bill  an  authorization 
for  a  small  amount  of  aid  for  a  specific 
purpose — a  children's  hospital  —in 
Poland. 

Mr.  DOMINKTK.  That  Is  excepted 
under  section  214(b).  I  believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  special  project  in  which  we  have  been 
interested. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  told  by  a  re- 
liable source  that  early  this  year  the 
President  used  the  contingency  fund  or 
some  other  fund  to  provide  $2  million 
worth  of  aircraft  parts  to  Yugoslavia, 
and  that  Congress  was  notified  about 
that,  but  it  was  then  marked  secret  and 
not  to  be  disclosed,  but  subsequently  that 
classification  was  withdrawn,  although 
no  publicity  was  then  given. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Those  aircraft 
parts  were  sold;  and  there  is  nothing 
secret  about  that  transaction,  and  no 
law  or  policy  prohibits  such  a  sale  for 
cash. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  explain  that 
they  were  spare  parts,  which  were 
bought. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  answered  the  original  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  If  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  were  adopted  and  if  the  law 
otherwise  remained  as  it  is,  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  President— if  he 
found  certain  conditions  to  exist — to 
give  aid  to  any  one  of  the  countries  I 
have  previously  identified,  except 
Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Except  Yugoslavia. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Except  Yugoslavia. 

Does  the  chairman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the 
Senator's  interpretation  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  other  day  I 
offered  sm  amendment  which  would  take 
care  of  the  very  difBcult  situation  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  all  receipts  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  come  back  into  the 
fund  and  then  can  be  spent  In  any  way 
that  is  desired  by  the  AID  personnel, 
without  any  review  by  Congress,  either 
in  the  way  of  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion. I  have  offered  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  try  to  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion and  provide  that  it  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriations. 

Upon  further  review  of  the  act  I  find 
that  the  same  situation  Is  true  in  respect 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fund.  There 
are  certain  provisions  In  the  act  which 
provide  that  receipts  coming  back  from 
locms  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  can 
also  be  spent  by  the  administrators  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  without  any 
congressional  review  and  without  annual 
appropriation  or  authorization. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  printing  an 
amendment  which  would  take  care  of 
that  situation  In  respect  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  fund  In  the  same  way  that  I 
have  tried  to  take  care  of  it  in  respect 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  make  inquiry 
about  a  parliamentary  situation  that 
might  develop.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  an  amendment  which  would 
deal  solely  with  Yugoslavia  imder  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 820.  My  inquiry  is  regarding  the 
validity  of  a  subsequent  amendment  in 
the  event  the  Proxmlre  amendment  is 
adopted.  The  subsequent  amendment 
would  strike  from  subparagraph  (f )  the 
language  dealing  with  conditions  which. 
If  found  by  the  President  to  exist,  would 
warrant  the  granting  of  aid.  The  lan- 
guage that  I  would  ask  to  strike  would 
leave  the  section  reading  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  j  | 

No  aid  shall  be  gr^tited  to  any  Owmnunist 
country  except  under  section  214(b). 

The  three  conditions  which,  if  found 
to  exist,  would  allow  the  President  to 
provide  aid,  would  be  stricken.  Would 
such  an  amendment  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
CHiair  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCnHE.    I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmiri]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amoid- 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  231  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  LxGisLATrvs  Clerk.  On  page  51. 
between  lines  13  and  14  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  In  or  preparing  tat  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforts  directed  against — 

"(1)  the  United  States. 

"(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  vin- 
der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

"(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
mUltary  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reptxts  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
m  this  Act." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. After  the  presence  of  a  quorum  hfti? 
been  ascertained.  I  shall  speak  briefly 
and  then  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  This  amendment 
might  be  called,  for  short,  the  "antlagres- 
slon  amendment."  It  is  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Jattts  and  Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case 
and  Mr.  Williams  1,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotrwc],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DottglasI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
I  shall  take  2  minutes  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  deny  aid  to 
those  who  wage  aggressive  war.  The 
President  would  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine that  fact.  In  other  words,  there 
is  to  be  an  escape  clause,  that  no  assist- 
ance would  be  provided  to  any  nation 
until  the  President  determined  that  mili- 
tary efforts  or  preparations  had  ceased 
and  he  reported  to  the  Congress  that  he 
had  received  assurances  satisfactory  to 
him  that  such  military  efforts  or  prep- 
arations would  not  be  renewed. 

A  year  ago  last  September,  Russian 
Hyushln  planes  were  waiting  to  carry 


a  large  contingent  of  Oamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser's troops  Into  Yemen.  This  troop 
movement  coincided  with  the  ajonounce- 
ment  of  a  revolt  in  Yemen.  Since  that 
time,  Nasser  has  kept  28,000  troops  there, 
making  war  on  the  people  of  Yemen,  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000  a  day.  This  figure  was 
vouched  for  by  our  military  attach^  in 
Cairo.  To  date,  the  cost  has  been  $180 
million,  which  which  is  approximately 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  United 
States,  under  its  foreign  aid  program, 
has  poured  into  Egypt. 

In  other  words,  while  our  money  is 
designed  to  help  the  poor  people  of 
Egypt — those  who  are  undernourished, 
vmderhoused.  and  underclothed — tiie 
money  intended  for  their  benefit  is  being 
spent  on  aggressive  warfare  elsewhere. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  moves 
that  Nasser  is  making  to  dominate  the 
Middle  East.  When  we  visited  there, 
we  were  informed  by  the  military  at- 
taches that  their  movements — those  of 
the  air  attach^,  the  army  attach^,  and 
the  Navy  attach^ — were  severely  re- 
stricted. They  could  move  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Embassy  or  from  their 
location.  But  the  Russian  teclmicians. 
the  Russian  military,  were  allowed  to  go 
everywhere.  Indeed,  they  were  supply- 
ing Nasser  with  all  his  arms.  So,  at  the 
same  time  while  Nasser  has  Russian 
equipment,  Russian  technicians,  and  ex- 
Nazi  technicians,  we — the  United 
States — pour  money  into  Egypt.  Nasser 
is  making  war  with  oiu*  dollars  Just  as 
though  we  were  paying  for  his  military 
adventures. 

Within  the  past  week,  Egyptian  troops 
have  moved  into  Algeria,  to  help  Algeria 
in  its  war  on  Morocco,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  King  of  BCorocco  has  severed 
relations  with  Algeria. 

Last  week  there  were  riots  in  Lebanon ; 
each  day,  some  Middle  East  country  la 
agitated  and  stirred  up  by  Nasser.  Nas- 
ser has  never  ceased  to  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  Invade  Israel  and  drive  the  Israelia 
into  the  sea.  His  broadcasts  nightly,- 
beamed  over  the  Cairo  radio,  to  the  op- 
eration of  which  we  unfortunately  con- 
tributed, beam  hatred,  and  preach  assas- 
sination of  rulers  of  countries  Nasser 
wishes  to  destroy.  He  has  preached 
assassination  of  the  King  of  Jordan.  He 
has  preached  assassination  of  the  lead- 
ers of  Lebanon.  He  has  preached  assas- 
sination of  others. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  our  aid,  under 
those  circumstances,  should  stop.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  I  should  like  It  to  be.    I  believe  it  la 
unfortunate    there    Is    a    discretionary 
clause  In  it,  but  It  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
amendment,  which  Is  Identical  with  one 
which  has  been  ace^ted  by  the  House. 
So  if  this  amendment  Is  accepted.  It 
will  not  be  eliminated  In  conference.    I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted.    It  is  depressing 
to  think  our  policies  are  promoting  ag- 
gressive war  in  the  Middle  East.    It  not 
only  permits  countries  to  use  our  aid  for 
aggreaslye  warfare,  but  it  causes  nations 
such  as  Jordan  and  Israel  to  fear  for 
their  bves  and  Increase  their  arms.    So 
we  are  in  effect  stimulating  competition 
in  war  In  the  Middle  East.    We  are  In- 
deed   promoting   an   arms   race.     How 
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Inconsistent  is  the  practical  effect  of  our 
blind  policy  of  financing  Nasser  with  our 
professions  of  wanting  a  world  of  peace 
Mr.   CASE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  Joined   the  distln- 
gxilshed  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  In 
sponsoring   the   antlaggresslon   amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill.    I  would  like 
to  simmiarize  my  own  reasons  for  urging 
that  this  country  deny  assistance  to  any 
nation  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  against  this  country  or 
any  nation  receiving  aid  from  us. 
One  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  our 
,  foreign  aid  program.  Mr.  President.  Is  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  other  coim- 
trles    to   maintain    their   Independence 
from   foreign   domination,   particularly 
against  the  threats  posed  by  Communist 
expansionism.     The  capacity  for  main- 
taining   Independence    depends     upon 
sound   and   healthy   economic   develop- 
ment, as  well  as  upon  military  forces 
adequate  to  contribute  to  the  common 
defense.    But  tills  objective  of  our  for- 
eign  assistance   program   is    friistrated 
when  nations  receiving  our  aid  engage 
In  aggression  or  prepare  to  do  so.   What- 
ever form  our  assistance  may  take,  it 
releases  resources  which  can  then  be  used 
to  further  the  military  effort. 

When  countries  are  prepsuilng  for 
aggression,  the  primary  effect  of  our  as- 
sistance Ijb  to  promote  the  tensions  of 
an  armaments  race.  This  may,  of 
course,  lead  to  the  tragedy  of  armed  con- 
flict, with  all  Its  unpredictable  and  far- 
reaching  consequences.  But.  at  best,  the 
resources  and  energies  drawn  into  an 
armaments  race  are  diverted  from 
healthy  economic  development,  weaken- 
ing rather  than  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  the  countries  we  are  tnring 
to  assist,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  our  coun- 
try to  bear  even  a  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  encouraging  a  dangerous 
arms  race  In  the  Middle  East.  Rather, 
I  believe  we  must  actively  use  our  in- 
fluence to  prevent  such  arms  races  and  to 
discourage  aggression. 

The  present  amendment  properly 
leaves  the  determination  of  whether  a 
country  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is,  of  course,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, charged  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  the  amendment  does  safe- 
guard one  of  the  fimdamental  purposes 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program,  and  I 
strongly  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  suspend 
aid  to  nations  preparing  for  or  conduct- 
ing military  aggression  against  other  na- 
tions that  also  receive  U.S.  aid. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee  in  ellm- 
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inating  language  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  suspend  assistance 
to  nations  preparing  aggressive  military 
activities.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram than  for  U.S.  funds  to  be  used  even 
Indirectly  in  aggressive  activities  against 
other  aid-receiving  nations.  Take,  for 
Instance,  the  actions  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic — although  I  want  to  make  It 
very  clear  that  this  amendment  does 
not.  In  my  view,  apply  exclusively  to  that 
nation.  Nasser's  troops  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  military  activities  In  Yemen. 
On-the-spot  reporters  maintain  that 
Egypt  is  making  a  massive  effort  In  Ye- 
men to  prop  up  a  regime  that  could  not 
survive  without  foreign  arms  and  troops 
behind  it.  Without  U.S.  assistance  in 
the  form  of  surplus  food.  It  would  be  con- 
siderably harder  for  Nasser  to  maintain 
this  kind  of  expeditionary  force. 

Reports  also  indicate  that  Egyptian 
pilots  have  been  fighting  on  the  Algerian 
side  in  the  recent  border  dispute  with 
Morocco. 

The  hate  propaganda  which  emanates 
from  the  Arab  Republic,  I  may  say.  in- 
cidentally, is  also  directed  against  the 
United  States  and  Members  of  this  body. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
passed  by  the  House  would  be  very  use- 
ful in  bringing  US.  pressure  to  bear  to 
put  an  end  to  aid  programs  where  the 
nations  being  assisted  are  not  making 
a  comparable  effort  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  criticism  of 
this  amendment  Is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  calls  upon  the  President 
to  make  an  affirmative  declaration  that 
aggressive  military  efforts  are  being  con- 
ducted. Personally.  I  am  dubious  that 
such  a  declaration  would  ever  be  made 
Whenever  the  Yemen  situation,  for  in- 
stance. Is  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department,  a  concerted  effort  is 
made  to  deny  any  aggressive  activities 
on  anyone's  part,  and  to  attribute  the 
whole  situation  in  that  country  to  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  those  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  would  be  far 
more  effective,  in  the  Yemen  situation 
at  least,  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
specifically  upon  the  culprit.   The  United 
States  agreed,  in  a  deal  with  Nasser,  to 
recognize  the  new  government  In  Yemen 
in  return  for  Nasser's  withdrawal  of  his 
troops.     As  might  have  been  expected 
Nasser  has  not  withdrawn  his  troops' 
but    merely    rotated     them.    I    would 
strongly    favor    an    amendment    which 
would  simply  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt,  in- 
cluding surplus  food,   until  such   time 
as  Egyptian  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Yemen.    Such  action  would  clearly  pin- 
point Nasser's  failure  to  abide  by  his 
prior  commitment.    It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  supply  Nas- 
ser with  the  surplxis  food  he  needs,  since 
they  require  additional  supplies  them- 
selves. 

To  date,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  given  Nasser  the  Impression 
that  we  value  his  supposed  good  will 
more  than  we  value  our  own  Interests 
In  the  Middle  East,  more  than  we  value 
our  legitimate  right  to  insist  that  Nasser 
fulfill  his  commitments,  and  apparently 
more  tlian  we  value  the  millions  of  dol- 


lars which  have  so  far  been  spent  in  an 
effort  to  win  Nasser's  favor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  impressed  by 
the  argument  that  Nasser  or  anyone  else 
will  Immediately  turn  to  the  Soviets  for 
aid  If  we  retract  our  own.  The  Soviets 
are  not  In  a  position  at  this  point  to  ex- 
tend themselves  financially  overseas. 
And  Nasser,  at  least,  has  learned  only 
too  well  that  Soviet  aid  is  not  always 
what  It  seems  to  be.  That  argument  will 
not  stand.  It  does  not  have  merit,  and 
should  not  be  used.  In  an  effort  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  If  this  present  develop- 
ment Is  not  enforced,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary specifically  to  cut  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  until  such  time  as  Nasser's 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Yemen  and 
until  such  time  as  Nasser  gives  specific 
evidence  that  he  is  more  concerned  with 
the  economic  development  of  his  own 
people  than  he  is  concerned  with  the 
military  conquest  of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  acted  wisely  in 
tightening  up  a  nimaber  of  areas  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  think  it  altogether 
appropriate  and  long  overdue  to  cut  out 
assistance  to  nations  which  divert  their 
own  resources  into  military  and  propa- 
ganda efforts  directed  against  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
author  of  language  in  the  bill  which  ex- 
presses this  principle  as  the  sense  of 
Congress.  However,  my  queries  to  the 
AID  agency  as  to  how  this  language  has 
been  Implemented  have  elicited  not  one 
single  example  from  the  agency  as  to 
how  this  principle  was  applied.  For  that 
reason,  although  I  favor  the  language 
approved  by  the  House,  I  would  be  far 
more  optimistic  of  action  in  the  long  run 
if  the  Senate  explicitly  recommended 
that  aid  to  President  Nasser  be  entirely 
suspended  until  Egyptian  troops  have 
ceased  fighting  against  neighboring  na- 
tions and  until  Nasser's  hate  propaganda 
against  Israel  ceases  to  flood  the  Middle 
East. 

But.  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
indicated,  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 
And  I  think  this  amendment  Is  a  step  ia 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.   ORUENINO.    I  agree  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  that  this 
amendment  could  be  strengthened,  but 
It  is  identical  with  the  House  language, 
and  I  fear  that  if  we  tinker  with  it,  if 
we  try  to  strengthen  it,  It  may  be  lost  in 
conference,    as    so    often    amendments 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
been  lost  in  the  past,  not  merely  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  but  in  others. 
During  the  debate  there  could  be  another 
amendment  which  could  be  called  the 
propaganda   amendment,   in   line   with 
Senator    Kiatino's    thinking    which    I 
would  highly  approve  of  and  support: 
but  in  this  case  I  think  It  would  be  well 
not  to  change  the  amendment,  because  It 
Is  Identical  with  the  House  language, 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  to  copper-rivet 
It  Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  see  the  merit  of  the 
proposal.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not 
offered  a  clarifying  or  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  cover  the  hate  propaganda  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  want  to  Interfere  with  the 
Senator's  plans.    I  agree  with  him  com- 
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pletely  that  If  we  change  the  language, 
it  might  provide  some  reason  for  drop- 
ping the  amendment  in  conference.  If 
we  adopt  this  language,  it  cannot  be 
dropped  in  conference  and  will  stay  in 
the  bill,  which,  of  course,  is  what  we 
desire. 

Later  in  this  debate  we  may  be  able  to 
do  something  about  the  propaganda. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  would  find  it  very 
difficult  for  even  the  pro-Nasser  men  in 
the  State  Department,  of  which  there 
are  plenty — not  to  find  that  Nasser  has 
been  an  aggressor.  He  has  been  an 
aggressor  in  Yemen,  in  Syria,  in  Leba- 
non, and  now  in  the  Morocco-Algerian 
confiict.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
even  for  his  warmest  apologists  to  find 
that  he  has  not  been  an  aggressor.  We 
should  not  give  him  aid  if  it  were  found 
that  he  was  the  aggressor  in  Yemen  or 
was  building  submarines  or  rockets  and 
procuring  military  jet  planes  and  all 
sorts  of  aggressive  weapons. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  Join  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  State 
Department  that  Nasser  has  been  the 
aggressor.  Under  the  sense-of -Congress 
resolution,  aid  should  have  been  stopped 
before  this. 

If  this  amendment  does  not  work.  I 
shall  Join  the  Senator  in  proposing  even 
stronger  language  to  stop  this  ridiculous 
proposition  of  giving  lavish  financial  aid 
to  a  country  which  at  this  moment  is 
engaging  in  aggression.  It  makes  no 
sense. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  rose. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  floor  In  my  own  right. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  In  addition  to  the  aggressions 
that  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  also  true 
that  Nasser  has  committed  aggression 
against  Jordan.  There  have  also  been 
aggressions,  or  threats  of  aggression, 
against  Saudi  Arabia.  Much  American 
aid  has  been  given  to  both  those  coun- 
tries. He  has  also  committed  acts  of 
aggression  against  Israel.  He  has  also 
interfered  In  the  dispute  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  which  has  been  friendly 
toward  us.  This  action  has  extended  be- 
low the  Mediterranean,  in  Ghana,  where 
threats  have  been  made  to  take  over  that 
country.  There  have  been  threats  to  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey.  TTiere  have  been 
threats  In  the  area  of  the  Volta  River. 

We  see  what  Is  happening  around  the 
world.  A  country  receives  aid.  and  when 
it  seems  to  feel  strong  enough,  it  at- 
tacks a  neighboring  covmtry.  Then  the 
weaker  country  also  asks  for  aid  In  order 
to  protect  Itself.  We  should  not  be  giv- 
ing aid  to  countries  that  build  up  their 
strength  to  the  point  where  they  can 
obliterate  or  seize  or  annex  a  friendly 
neighboring  country  which  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  flrst  country. 

What  I  have  said  extends  to  many 
eoimtrles  on  at  least  three  different  con- 


tinents. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  leadership 
in  this  field,  to  protect  the  nations 
aroimd  the  world,  particularly  smaller 
or  weaker  nations,  which,  if  they  are  to 
retain  their  Independence,  must  receive 
military  aid  to  offset  the  aid  that  is  given 
to  aggressor  countries. 

We  must  prevent  such  aid;  otherwise, 
we  shall  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box  in 
the  two  Africas.  There  are  two  Africas, 
the  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  the 
Africa  north  of  the  Sahara,  in  the  Near 
East. 

It  will  happen  In  South  America  also 
as  soon  as  another  Castro  rises  in  a 
country  down  there.  Of  course,  Castro 
is  not  receiving  aid,  but  the  next  covm- 
try that  is  taken  over  ^  a  Castro-type 
government  will  not  admit  that  it  has  a 
Castro-type  government,  but  will  try  to 
obtain  foreign  aid  nevertheless.  Our 
country  must  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  a  very 
worthy  pmpose  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  £isk  him  to  discuss 
with  me  two  or  three  words  in  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  might  cause 
trouble.  I  am  not  now  arguing  about 
the  strict  application  of  the  amendment. 
I  note  that  the  Senator  has  nailed  down 
the  intention  in  the  last  words  of  the 
amendment,  which  read: 

Thla  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursu- 
ant to  any  authority  contained  In  this  act. 

Therefore,  no  discretion  Is  allowed,  as 
is  the  case  In  respect  to  many  other 
amendments. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  whether  he  would  consent  to  a 
modification  in  his  amendment  at  line 
7,  page  1,  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
preparing  for". 

The  present  wording  would  impose  a 
very  difficult  decision  on  the  President, 
In  trying  to  ascertain  motive,  or  even 
ascertaining  the  motive.  Potential  ag- 
gression Is  very  hard  to  discover. 

That  would  make  the  language  read: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  Is  engaging 
In  aggressive  military  efforts — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  before  he  re- 
plies? 

Mr.GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Anything  the  Senator 
changes  would  eliminate  the  idea  of 
copper  riveting  the  amendment  into  the 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  remember 
that.  If  the  President  is  to  msike  a  judg- 
ment that  there  is  aggression,  that  is  a 
quality  and  quantity  Judgment,  as  such 
as  a  Judgment  relating  to  preparation 
for  aggression. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  what 
would  be  gained  in  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  by  making  the  change 
except  to  submit  the  entire  section  to 
conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  long  ago  I  read 
the  speech  of  the  President  of  Pakistan. 
He  said  that  India  was  preparing  for 


aggression  against  Pakistan;  that  the  In- 
dian armies  were  on  the  borders  of 
Pakistan  for  the  purpose  <rf  aggression. 
Does  that  mean  that  imder  the  amend- 
ment the  President  would  have  to  deter- 
mine that  when  there  was  a  collection 
of  troops  on  the  borders  of  two  coimtries, 
both  sides  were  preparing  for  aggression? 

The  President  of  Pakistan  says  so.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  thinks  so.  and  I  do  not 
think  the  previous  President  thought  so 
either.  There  are  instances  in  north 
Africa  In  which  two  countries  have  sub- 
stantial forces  on  their  borders.  There 
is  now  an  actual  struggle  between  Mo- 
rocco and  Algeria,  but  prior  to  that  time 
there  was  evidence  of  potential  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO,  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  raises  some 
concern  In  my  mind  about  the  amend- 
ment. I  feel  very  keenly  about  giving 
American  aid  to  countries  which  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  aggressive  activities,  or 
in  aiding  aggression.  We  have  discussed 
this  amendment  before.  It  has  hap- 
pened In  the  Instance  of  Yemen,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  It  is  still  happening 
there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Algeria.  As  to  who  the  ag- 
gressor Is  there,  I  have  not  determined. 
but  I  do  know  that  s(Hne  shooting  has 
been  going  on  there. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  When  Mr.  Nasser 
sends  his  Egsrptlan  troops  into  Algeria  to 
help  Morocco.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
can  be  any  question  about  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  an  aggressor.    Of  course  he  Is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  Is  the  ag- 
gressor as  between  Algeria  and  Morocco? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  is  not  perti- 
nent to  this  amendment.  In  this  case 
we  have  a  dictator — Nasser — sendin^r 
troops  to  another  country  to  help  fight 
a  third  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided — 
I  skip  to^ 

to  any  country  that  the  President  determines 
is  engaging  In  aggressive  mUltary  effort. 

Mr.      ORUENINO.     The     President 
must  make  that  determination. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  also  provides: 

No  assistance  shiOl  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act. 

Does  the  Senator  mean,  for  example, 
that  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  eliminated 
in  some  of  those  countries,  on  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  country  might  be  prepar- 
ing for  aggression  ? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  not  been  admitted  into  most  Arab 
nations  because  of  their  anti-Semitic 
prejudice,  and  of  course  our  Peace  Corps 
recruits  being  Americans  belong  to  all 
races. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  Arab  nations.  The  Senator  has 
not  done  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
this  point.  I  have  taken  my  stand  oa 
the  Arab-Israel  struggle.    However,  what 
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About  the  struggle  over  Kashmir  ?  What 
ftbottt  the  struggle  between  India  and 
Pakistan?  What  about  the  struggle  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia?  There  has 
been  some  shooting  there,  too. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  There  is  no  com- 
I>arl8on  between  those  border  incidents 
and  the  cold,  calculated  methods  of  ag- 
gression which  the  dictator  or  Egypt  has 
been  engaging  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  ia  any  comparison,  but  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  establish 
qualitative  standards. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  The  President  Is 
obliged  to  decide  that  question.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
if  we  change  a  word  or  two.  we  shall  lose 
the  amendment.  This  is  too  important 
an  amendment  to  risk  having  it  thrown 
out  in  conference,  as  so  many  have  been 
In  the  past.  When  the  bill  is  in  con- 
ference, pe<H?le  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  running  to  the  conference, 
saying.  "This  will  ruin  the  whole  pro- 
gram." We  have  seen  that  happen  more 
than  once  in  conference,  although  an 
amendment  thrown  out  in  conference 
may  have  represented  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  and  New  York  on 
their  amendment.  It  is  directly  aimed 
at  the  aggressive  preparations  and  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  Is 
important  to  make  that  declaration  in 
clear  language. 

I  do  not  believe  in  indulging  in  pro- 
vocative Ulk.  The  Arabs  seem  to  exer- 
cise great  fascination  over  at  least  two 
types  of  persons:  maiden  Englishwom- 
en and  diplomats.  The  nimiber  of  Eng- 
lishwomen, from  the  time  of  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope  down  to  Gertrude  Bell  who 
have  fallen  for  the  Arab  line.  Is  almost 
unlimited.  The  Arabs  also  have  a  tre- 
mendous fascination  for  diplomats,  both 
British  and  American.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  these  diplomats  are  In  any 
sense  an ti- Jewish.  Let  me  make  that 
clear.    But  they  are  pro-Arab. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  Harry  Tnmian, 
the  State  Department  would  have  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  recognis- 
ing the  Republic  of  Israel.  President 
Truman  had  to  act  over  the  opposition 
of  prominent  officials.  Virtually  every 
step  we  have  taken  to  try  to  help  Israel 
since  then  has  been  over  the  opposition 
of  prominent  officials  In  the  State  De- 
partment. The  State  Department  has 
moreover  sabotaged  the  Douglas-Keating 
resolution  which  would  have  sought  to 
prevent  Egypt  from  closing  the  Suez 
Canal  to  goods  destined  for  Israel. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  consistently  favored  Egjrpt 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
State  Department  has  many  real  virtues, 
but  the  ability  to  withstand  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  Arabs  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  shall  say  no  more,  except  that  I 
heartily  endorse  the  Gruening  amend-> 
m^it. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
his  fellow  sponsors,  of  whom  I  am  one, 
will  resist  the  attempt,  coming,  i  am 


sure,  from  the  State  Department,  to 
emasculate  and  eviscerate  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  language  In  the 
amendment  on  line  6,  "or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts."  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  phrases  in  the  entire 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  saying. 

Mr.  MORSS.  That  language  deals 
with  the  matter  of  prevention.  We 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  some  coun- 
try engages  in  aggression  before  we  cut 
off  aid.  When  we  become  satisfied  that 
their  acts  show  that  they  are  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efforts,  we  ought 
to  stop  them  then,  before  people  start 
dying. 

Supposedly,  we  have  a  highly  efficient 
intelligence  service,  in  at  least  three 
branches  of  the  Government;  namely, 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA.  and  the 
Pentagon.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for 
our  Intelligence  service  to  advise  the 
President  that  country  X  Is  preparing 
for  aggression  and  satisfy  him,  on  the 
basis  of  their  intelligence  reports  and 
evidence,  that  such  Is  the  case.  Until 
they  did,  the  amendment  would  not  be- 
come applicable.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  country  Is  preparing  for  ag- 
gression, he  ought  to  stop  the  aid  to  that 
country  Immediately.  The  amendment 
Is  that  simple. 

We  would  not  be  placing  any  burden 
on  the  President.  If  he  has  a  good  In- 
telligence service,  he  ought  to  be  kept 
Informed  anyway.  If  the  Intelligence 
service  is  worth  the  appropriation  we  are 
giving  It,  whether  or  not  a  country  Is 
preparing  for  aggression. 

Next,  I  join  with  the  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts  and  Mr.  Keating  1 
and  the  Senator  from  minols  [Mr. 
DoTTQLAS],  and  other  Senators,  who  have 
pointed  out  that  If  the  amendment  Is 
adopted,  that  Is  It  It  Is  Identical  with 
the  House  language,  and  an  Immrtant 
policy  question  would  be  established. 
This  is  a  vital  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.  He  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  few  facts  to 
present  on  my  own  time.  In  a  moment, 
but  I  desire  to  take  this  time  to  buttress 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
In  my  colloqiiy  with  him. 

Am  I  correct  to  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  adready 
placed  In  the  Record  the  number  of 
troops  that  Nasser  has  in  Yemen  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  Is  correct. 
There  are  28,000.  He  has  had  them 
there  for  about  14  months. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  told  by  a  certain 
Senator  this  afternoon  that  the  AID 
people  had  advised  him  that  aggres- 
sion Is  a  matter  of  definition;  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Nasser 
is  an  aggressor. 


Let  us  see  If  we  can  give  the  AID  a 
httle  elementary,  kindergarten,  ABC 
lesson  In  what  aggression  obviously  \s. 

How  many  troops  did  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  say  Nasser  has  In  Yemen? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  He  has  28,000 
troops  In  Yemen  and  has  had  them  there 
for  14  months.  He  dispatched  them 
there  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  revolt  in  Yemen, 
knowing,  of  course,  that  It  was  going  to 
happen,  he  being  In  fact,  If  not  the  In- 
stigator, then  the  collaborator  In  that 
revolt. 

Russian  planes  were  ready  to  take 
Nasser's  first  convoys  of  troops,  and  have 
transport>?d  them  ever  since.  In  fact,  as 
he  pulls  his  batUe-weary  troops  back  and 
sends  In  fresh  troops,  keeping  the  total 
number  the  same,  they  have  been  trans- 
ported back  and  forth  by  Russian  planes, 
with  Russia  supplying  all  his  military 
equipment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  the  AID  officials 
contend  that  that  does  not  constitute 
some  kind  of  aggression?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  a  suspicion  as  to  what  the 
motivation  of  the  AID  people  may  be  in 
faying  to  defeat  this  amendment — name- 
ly, that  they  are  pro-Nasser? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  the  inevi- 
table conclusion,  from  the  generous  way 
in  which  Nasser  has  been  treated  by  our 
foreign  aid  program.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  for  Congress  to  otter  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  Action  should 
have  been  taken  by  our  executive  de- 
partment long  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.     In  support  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dottclas]  has 
said,  it  Is  my  opinion,  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience   with    the    State    Department, 
that  for  a  long  time  many  people  In  that 
Department  have  been  pro-Nasser  and 
anti-Israel.    It  Is  about  time  for  us  to 
adopt  this  amendment  and  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  State  Department  that 
the  Senate  Is  not  anti-Israel  and  does  not 
favor  aggression  by  Nasser  or  anyone 
else.    It  Is  rather  sad  that  we  even  have 
to  debate  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
of  this  particular  amendment.    It  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  with  a  unan- 
imous vote.     But  let  the  Record  show 
that  sc»ne  of  us  know  that  the  State  De- 
partment lobby  is  fighting  the  amend- 
ment.   Their  representatives  are  in  the 
gallery  at  the  very  moment  I  speak.    I 
tell  them  that  I  have  no  respect  for  their 
activity  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
Mr.  GRUENING.    While  Nasser  Is  get- 
ting a  bat  tie -trained  army  and  has  never 
ceased  to  declare  his  purpose  to  drive  the 
Israelis  to  the  sea,  he  is  also  building  up 
a  fantastic  arsenal  of  other  weapons.  In- 
cluding missiles.  Jet   planes,  and  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  contradiction  of  the  statement  of 
Nasser  that  he  Intends  to  drive  Israel 
Into  the  sea  as  soon  as  he  Is  strong 
enough  to  do  so? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     On  the  contrary; 
he  has  never  denied  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 
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Mr.  KEATDTO.  Supplementing  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  I 
asked  this  question  of  the  Director  of  the 
AID  Agency: 

Well,  now,  why  do  we  continue  aid  to 
Egypt,  for  Instance,  which  has  shown  Its  ag- 
gressive tendencies  In  Yemen  and  In  threats 
against  Israel? 

This  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  David  Bell, 
the  AID  Administrator: 

Well,  the  Eg3rptl»n  case,  as  you  know  bet- 
ter than  meet,  Senator.  Is  a  very — Indeed  the 
whole  Middle  East  situation — Is  a  very  tense 
and  uncertain  one.  The  philosophy  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  those  Middle  Eastern  countries 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  that  if  we 
work  with  them  to  achieve  some  reasonable 
economic  and  social  progress  In  those  coun- 
tries, we  would  be  contributing  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  peaceful  progress  In  the  Middle 
East  and  we  would  be  working  against  the 
possibility  of  additional  military  flareupe. 
We've  had,  I  think,  some  considerable  suc- 
cess. We  certainly  haven't  had  uniform  suc- 
cess In  that.  The  action  of  the  Egyptians  In 
Yemen  Is  a  complicated  one.  As  you  know, 
there  was  an  Internal  revolt  In  Yemen  and 
the  Egyptians  have  been  supporting  one  side 
In  that  revolt  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment has  been  supporting  the  other  side. 
It's  a  tangled  situation  but  It  is  certainly 
different  from  and  distinguished  from  an 
outright  aggression. 

That  Is  exactly  the  type  of  reasoning 
that  has  allowed  the  aid  to  continue,  and 
It  Is  the  type  of  reasoning  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  and  I  are  likely  to  face, 
even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  Is  precisely 
the  type  of  sophistry  the  Senators  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  fear.  There  Is  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween such  military  activity  and  the  aid 
which  Saudi  Arabia  gave  to  Yemen  for  a 
time.  Saudi  Arabia  gave  financial  aid, 
not  mUitary  aid  as  did  Nasser.  But  when 
that  financial  aid  was  withdrawn  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  Nasser  did  not  withdraw 
his  troops.  He  violated  his  pledges  and 
his  promises  to  withdraw  his  troops  if 
Saudi  Arabia  ceased  Its  financial  aid. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  increased  the 
number  of  his  troops. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  regime  which 
he  is  supporting  would  collapse  the  day 
his  troops  were  withdrawn.  In  addition, 
he  has  continued  to  make  preparations 
for  war  against  others;  and  as  I  said  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Nasser 
has  never  ceased  to  proclaim  his  deter- 
mination to  conquer  Israel,  to  wipe  It  out, 
to  eradicate  it.  He  is  proud  of  that.  He 
continues  to  prepare  for  It. 

If  the  State  E)epartment,  following  the 
Senator's  fear  that  they  will,  as  they 
have,  take  the  position  that  the  war  In 
Yemen  Is  a  highly  complicated  situation, 
and  that  there  are  two  sides  to  It,  that 
nobody  is  really  an  aggressor,  the  next 
session  of  Congress  will  write  the  law  In 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  discre- 
tion and  no  argiunent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  Seimtor's  amendment.  Why  not 
name  the  countries?  Why  become  in- 
volved to  the  point  where  we  Impose  upon 
the  President  the  requirement  of  a  con- 
stant decision,  so  that  he  must  declare 
at  a  particular  time  that  such  a  country 
appears  to  be  preparing  for  aggression? 


That  could  complicate  our  foreign  policy 
no  end. 

Egypt  Is  the  object  of  this  amendment. 
Let  us  name  Egypt  in  the  bill.  Let  us  do 
as  we  did  In  the  case  of  Indonesia  a  while 
ago.  Then  we  will  not  complicate  the 
matter  with  Pakistan,  India,  and  Taiwan, 
or  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco.  I  am  perfectly  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  this  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
that  we  know  to  be  guilty. 

I  am  entirely  prepared  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  actions 
of  the  nations  that  are  guilty  of  such 
conduct;  but  I  do  not  want  us  to  say  to 
the  President,  "You  are  to  name  the  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  such  interna- 
tional crises,  and  then,  after  naming 
them,  you  are  to  cut  off  our  aid  to  them." 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Nasser  was  responsible  for  the  attack  on 
Yemen,  and  I  favor  cutting  off  our  aid 
to  Egypt.  Prom  the  available  evidence 
it  would  appear  that  Nasser  is  guilty, 
and  let  us  say  that  he  is.  Let  us  not 
force  the  President  to  make  decisions 
which  might  very  well  precipitate  a 
crisis  which  we  would  not  want.  We 
know  what  Nasser  has  been  doing;  there 
is  little  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  the  view  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  expressed;  and 
after  my  amendment  is  adopted,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  him  submit  an  amend- 
ment carrying  out  his  ideas;  and  if  that 
amendment  then  is  adopted,  we  can 
withdraw  mine,  leaving  his  which  will 
unqualifiedly  declare:  "No  aid  for  Nas- 
ser's United  Arab  Republic." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  we  are 
dealing  with  delicate  foreign  relations 
matters  which  Involve  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  oiir  Nation's  na- 
tional policy.  So  we  should  not  force 
the  President  to  make  such  decisions 
prematurely.  We  do  not  have  all  the 
facts;  but  we  have  ample  information 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Egypt,  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  what  Egypt  has 
been  doing. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  I  offered  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment In  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  And  what  happened 
there? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  did  not  have 
enough  votes  to  adopt  It  there.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  there  at  the  Sen- 
ator^ request,  and  I  spoke  for  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
argiunent  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
making  about  Egypt  and  Nasser's  opera- 
tions. We  know  perfectly  well  what  he 
has  been  doing  in  Yemen  and  in  Al- 
geria, and  we  know  perfectly  well  about 
his  constant  meddling  in  the  Middle 
East  governments  in  many,  many  in- 
stances, which  include  Iraq  and  Syria; 
and  we  could  name  many  more  of  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  want  them 
named  in  the  bill,  not  interpreted  in  some 
way  at  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting. 

There  have  been  numerous  comments 
about  India.  I  have  heard  those  ques- 
tions argued  in  executive  session  in  the 
committee.  It  was  said  there  that  we 
should  reduce  our  aid  to  India  because 


Pakistan  is  afraid  that  India  will,  after 
we  have  aided  her,  be  strong  enough  to 
attack  Pakistan.  However,  I  do  not 
think  India  will  attack  Pakistan;  but  I  do 
not  want  President  Kennedy  or  any  other 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  state  that  it  looks 
as  if  India  is  a  potential  aggressor  and 
that  U.S.  aid  had  better  be  cut  off. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Proxmire  amendment  In  regard  to 
aid  to  Indonesia.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
amendment,  although  I  believed  it  could 
well  have  been  tougher,  for  I  want  to 
crack  down  on  the  open  aggression  and 
the  poison  propaganda  that  come  out  of 
Cairo.  So  I  favor  including  such  an 
amendment  in  the  bill,  but  not  a  state- 
ment instructing  the  President  to  find 
that  someone — unnamed  by  us — Is  pre- 
paring for  aggression. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  submit 
an  amendment  in  which  Nasser  in  par- 
ticular will  be  named;  and  if  that  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  if  the  Senate  has  pre- 
viously adopted  my  amendment,  its 
weaker  provision  can  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Proxmire 
amendment  approach  in  regard  to  India 
might  well  cover  this  situation. 

His  amendment  provided: 

No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  Indonesia — 

At  that  point  we  could  well  substitute 
the  name  "the  United  Arab  Republic"— 

unless  the  President  determines  that  the  fiu-- 
nlshlng  of  such  assistance  Is  essential  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to 
Indonesia — 

Again  I  would  substitute  the  words 
"the  United  Arab  Republic"— 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  would  be  an 
Ideal  amendment;  but  we  do  not  want 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  fable  about 
the  dog  that  was  carrying  a  bone  in  his 
mouth.  When  he  reached  a  bridge  over 
a  stream,  he  looked  Into  the  water  and 
saw  his  reflection,  and  the  bone's  reflec- 
tion and  then  opened  his  mouth  to  seize 
the  reflection,  and  dropped  the  real  bone 
into  the  water,  and  could  not  get  it  again. 
Let  us  adopt  my  amendment;  and  if 
thereafter  the  other  amendment  is 
adopted,  mine  can  then  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .     Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  certain  figures  In  regard  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.    I  do  not  share 
the  Interpretation  of  this  amendment  by 
the   Senator   from   Minnesota,   for   the 
amendment  does  not  require  the  Presi- 
dent, before  extending  aid,  to  make  an 
investigation  of  all  coimtries  aided  imder 
the  foreign  aid  program,  to  determme 
whether  they  are  engaged  In  aggression 
or  are  preparing  to  engage  In  aggression. 
The   amendment  simply   requires   that 
when  It  is  charged  that  a  country  Is  an 
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•orresBor  imUon  or  when  the  President 
flnda  that  *  country  is  an  aggressor  or 
when  it  is  charged  that  a  country  Is  pre- 
paring for  aggression,  the  amendment 
will  go  into  effect. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  in  regard 
to  India:  If  there  were  submitted  to  the 
President  evidence  satisfying  him  that 
India  was  in  fact  preparing  for  aggres- 
sion, of  course,  our  aid  to  India  should 
stop.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  our  aid  to 
Pakistan,  or  Taiwan,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, we  should  terminate  any  assistance 
when  it  engages  in  aggression  or  prepares 
to  engage  in  aggression.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
amendment  would  place  on  the  President 
the  biurden  of  proceeding  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  any  country  otherwise 
eligible  for  aid  under  our  aid  program, 
In  order  to  determine  whether  that  coun- 
try was  engaged  in  aggression  or  was 
preparing  to  do  so. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  change  one  word 
of  this  amendment,  we  run  great  risk  of 
losing  it ;  but  if  we  keep  the  amendment 
Just  as  it  is — inasmuch  as  the  House  has 
already  voted  in  favor  of  this  language — 
it  will  be  naUed  into  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  srield  to  the  blandishments  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  change  this 
amendment.  As  he  knows.  I  have  felt 
very  strongly  about  the  pn^Daganda  ele- 
ments involved  here;  and  I  had  an 
amendment  to  add,  after  the  word  "mili- 
tary," the  words  "or  propaganda."  But 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  adopt 


this  ameiKiment  in  the  words  in  which 
it  is  now  phrased.  If.  as  the  Senator 
says,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or 
other  Senators  wish  to  submit  an  even 
stronger  amendment— one  cutting  off 
all  of  our  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic— that  is  something  else.  But  for  the 
time  being  let  us  continue  with  this 
amendment.  The  words  "preparing  for" 
represent  the  very  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment: and  without  them  the  amendment 
would  mean  very  little,  because  in  the 
absence  of  those  words,  such  a  country 
would  actually  have  to  be  engaged  In  an 
invasion.  The  damage  would  have  been 
done  and  the  invading  forces  would  be 
sweeping  through  the  country  which  was 
imder  attack,  before  there  could  be  a 
finding,  imder  such  a  provision,  that  the 
aid  would  have  to  be  cut  off.  How  ridic- 
ulous it  would  be  to  remove  the  very 
heart  of  the  amendment;  and  the  words 
"or  preparing  for"  are  the  heart  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  With  his  newly  obtained  rockets, 
Nasser  could  destroy  the  little  country 
that  is  Israel  in  1  hour  or  2,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  the  destruction 
would  be  complete — long  before  we  in  the 
United  States  or  the  free  world  could  do 
anything  about  it.  However,  the  fact 
that  Nasser  is  obtaining  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  and  does  have  sub- 
marines, tanks,  and  other  weapons  which 
are  needed  only  for  aggressive  warfare  is 
a  demonstration  that  he  is  preparing  for 
a  war  similar  to  the  aggression  he  has 
conducted  in  Yemen  and  the  aggression 
he  has  conducted  elsewhere,  and  wants 
clearly  to  conduct  sigainst  Jordan,  Israel, 
Morocco,  or  any  country  that  impedes 
his  plans  for  being  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Arab  world. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  received  from 
the  United  States  from  1946  through  1963 
aid  which  has  totaled  $807  million.  For 
fiscal  year  1963,  alone,  it  totals  $198.9 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  all  of  this  is  economic  aid.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  has  received  no 
military  aid  from  the  United  States.  She 
receives  most  of  her  military  aid  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKEINLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  question,  if  I  may. 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  figures  as 
to  the  amount  of  aid  which  the  United 
States  has  given  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
not  only  by  way  of  direct  aid,  but  also 
by  way  of  tax  free  donations  and  bonds 
that  have  gone  into  Israel  during  the 
same  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  figxires  I  have  available  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  wish  quickly  to  point 
out,  however,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  Israel  as  an  aggressor.  She  has  no 
arms  on  foreign  soil. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  question. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
amounts  of  money  have  been  sent  to 
Israel  by  way  of  fund  raising.  What 
that  would  have  to  do  with  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 
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through  fiscal  year  1963 

{In  milUons  of  IfttS  dollars] 


Keskntad  eouutij 


Total,  an 
triea... 


Near  Kast  aad  aoodi 
Art*. 

Al^anlstaii 

Ceylon ^ 

C^rai 

*******  ■ 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

larael 

Jordan 

LetMBon ,  ., 

Napal 

Pakistan 

■andl  AraWa. 

Syria  Arab  RepoMle. 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Kapab- 

lie  <Eg7Pt)._ 

Yemen 

Cento 
MafioaaL-'".'.""" 


Orand 
total 


Total 
mili- 
tary 


109,ffl« 


30.224 


237 

88 

21 

S,SM 

4.718 

l.«2 

« 

982 

414 

U 

2.227 
48 
S8 

4,164 

807 

27 

28 

1.340 


82,284 


Economic  asslstaoce 


Total 
eoo- 

DOOlk 


8,«U 


00 
•88 

48 

A 

80 

9 


s 

(') 

%403 


(») 
'748 


71,882 


14,811 


28fi 

88 

21 

I.8S4 

4,828 

789 

22 

987 

888 

80 

a 

2,227 
46 
96 

1.761 


27 

28 

497 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


AID  propanu 


Otber  economic  aMlstanoa 


AID 

tottl 


38,967 


8,002 


182 

28 

4 

1.062 

1,800 

802 

10 

464 

317 

68 

31 

1.344 

27 

32 

1.336 

175 
17 
28 

427 


Techni- 
cal ooop- 
eration/ 
derclop- 
ment 
(rants 


1.900 


866 


0) 


63 

10 

1 

14 

180 
72 
17 
11 
36 
18 
18 
67 
2 


14 


Develop- 
ment 
loans 


4.3M 


2,738 


3 

96 

8 

9 

2 

86 

088 

1.388 

342 

138 

381 

2 

146 

307 

3 

278 

6 

38 

0) 

3 

618 

663 

2S 

23 
252 


Other 
AID 


20.621 


4.718 


0 
1,040 

90 

17 

27 

401 


Total 


godal 

progress 

trust 

fond 


38,866 


6,100 


n 

82 

17 

782 

3,768 

198 

4 

68 

33 
83 

882 
10 
64 

438 

•K2 
9 


349 


Food  for  peace— Public  Law  480 


Total 


iai27 


4,833 


4S 
•2 
17 

194 

3,228 

96 

3 

373 
86 
17 
31 

7«0 


873 
9 


Title  I 
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sa>es 
agree- 
ments 


(8,337) 


(4.471) 


(30) 

^^} 
008) 

(2.334) 

(61) 

( ) 

(244) 


70 


(JT) 
(430) 

(800) 


Planned 

for 
country 

use 


Title 
U 


6,329 


31786 


33 

1 

74 

2,036 

S7 


216 


17 
•36 

"'» 
386 

421 


1,246 


440 


42 
9 

16 
4 
9 

46 


2 
49 

17 

4 

84 

"»' 

38 

39 

9 

"«' 


Title 
III 


2,439 


806 


1 

SO 

0) 

116 

180 

13 

3 

66 

16 


3 
13 

131 


THle 
IV 


118 


Export- 
Import 
Bank 
long- 
term 
kNLns 


8,078 


886 


21 

811 

74 

*ja6 

3 
3 

"u 

16 
76 


GUmt 
eoo- 
nomio 
pro- 
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17,  111 


902 


637 

382 

28 

1 


« 


1 
3 
1 

71 
4 
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[In  millions  of  1046  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Africa. 


Latin  America 

AxKentlna 

BoIlTia 
BrasU. 
Britisli  Oolana 

Brltisb  Honduras 

Chile 

Colombia^ 
Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador ... 

Guatemala ... 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jam  lea 

Mexico... 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

Paraguay. 

Peru.... 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and  . 

Tobago J 

Uruguay J 

Veneiuela 

Other  West  Indies. 

ROCAP 

Regional— 

Far  East 

Burma... 
Cambodia 
China,  Republic  of. 
Hong  Kong_ 
Indochina,  uiKli»' 

trlbuted 
Indonesia 
Japan.._.. 

Korea 

Lao» 

Malaya 

PhUippines. 

Thaitend. 

Vietnam 

Western  Samoa 

Regional 


Algeria 
BuruadL. 
CaaMfOOP ...... 

Central  African 

public 

Cfisd 

Congo: 

Braicaville 

Lfopoldville 
Dabomey 
Ethiopia. 

Gabon. 

Obana.._ 
Guinea. 
Ivory  Coast. 

Kenya 

Uberla. 

Ubva 

Maucuy  Bepabiie. 
Mall,  RepabUc  oL.. 

Mauritania 

Moroooo 

Niger I"! 

Nigeria , 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

8udan 

Tanganyika... 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Zantlbar 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.8.  aid  to  Foreign  AMtitUtneo  Act  eountriet,  by  region  and  country — Obligations  and  loan  authoritationt,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946 

through  fiscal  year  1963 — Continued 
(In  mmioiu  of  1946  dollan] 


Orand 
total 

Total 
mili- 
tary 

Economic  assistance 

Total 
eco- 
nomic 

Other  economic  assistance 

Reslon  and  ooantry 

AID 
total 

Techni- 
cal coop- 
eration/ 
derelop- 
ment 
grants 

Develop- 
ment 
loans 

Other 
AID 

Total 

SocUl 

progren 

trust 

fund 

Food  tot  peace— Public  Law  480 

Export- 
Import 
Bank 
long- 
term 
loans 

Total 

Title  I 

Title 
II 

Title 
III 

Title 
IV 

Other 
eco- 
nomic 

Total 
sales 
agree- 
ments 

Planned 

lor 
country 

use 

pro- 
grams 

Atric*— Continual 
Otber  French  oom- 
mnniUes  and  pov 

6 

1 

IS 
68 

46' 

6 

1 

13 
22 

• 

0) 

(•) 
22 

1 

(») 

(0 
17 

5 

(') 

6' 

(.  -      ) 

Other  British  terri- 
tories  

1 

(                     ) 

1 

13 

PortuKuese     poases- 
sions.. . 

12 

(•) 

14,060 

!:;:;::! 

1. 

Regional.. 

■""(iV" 

45,361 

16,073 

29,288 

15,238 

90 

137 

15,012 

2,008 

(1.895) 

983 

174 

853 

47 

2,723 

9,320 

Austria 

1,208 

1,988 
928 

9,445 

5.001 

132 

72 

146 

6.006 
2,472 
1.174 

m 

498 
1.742 

109 
8.711 
2,510 
2,684 

r- 

1.247 

626 

4.263 

951 

2.316 

1,242 

822 

""337' 

540 

T.im' 

60S 

1,908 

1,206 

741 

302 

5,182 

4.060 

132 

72 

146 

3.001 

1,230 

352 

583 

161 

1,202 

109 

7,674 

1,816 

686 

726 

660 

281 

3,190 

1,472 

119 

60 

146 

1,650 
993 

2T7 

65 

51 

579 

107 

3,835 

576 

561 

3 

1 
2 
6 

2 

1 
1 
(') 

5 

1 
2 
4 
1 
6 

724 

650 

279 
3,184 

1,470 

118 

60 

146 

1.645 
967 
275 
61 
SO 
556 
107 

3.892 
448 
615 

482 

181 

21 

1,992 

2,578 
13 
12 

82 
(') 

36" 

140 

(41) 
(           ) 

26 

28 

27 
0) 
12" 

137 

72 

148 

30 

1,268 

9 

328 

32 

1 
709 

2.428 
13 

bourg 

Denmark 

i;;::") 

(36) 

(1) 
( ) 

8* 

3 

France 

Germany  (Federal 
Republic) 

Berlin 

Iceland 

12 

(16) 

13 

(') 

(') 

Ireland 

Italy  (Including 
Trieete) 

2.040 

238 

75 

468 

110 

623 

2 

3.839 

1,240 

1S6 



445 

0) 

^'^26 
65 

427 
....... 

799 

1 

(144) 
(    '''    ) 

98 

92 

255 

('J 

'% 

38 
160 

........ 

197 

is' 

84' 

435 

302 
50 
40 
65 

197 

2' 

106 
135 

1,171 

as 

Netherlands. 

3 

Norway 

25 

403 

Pcriand 

^?7! 
(806) 

( ) 

(48) 
(622) 

PortugaL.. 

3 
263 

""m 
1 



4' 

47' 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

17 

2 

3,83i 
336 

United  Kingdom 

Yuko!U»t1% , 

iiY 

ReglonoL 

Nonregional 

4.526 

987 

3,598 

1,684 

194 

1,440 

1,964 

250 

( ) 

26 

233 

1,714 

1  Less  than  3500.000. 
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Orand 
total 

100 
coun- 
tries 

and 
terri- 
toriee 

Total 
mllt- 
Ury 

Economic  assistance 

Total 
eco- 
nomic 

AID  programs 

Otber  economic  assistance 

Region  and  country 

AID 
total 

Deyelop- 

ment 

grants/ 

social 
progress 

Develop- 
ment 
loans 

Sup- 
porting 
assist- 
ance 
and 
otber 

Total 

Social 
prog- 
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trust 
fund 

Food  for  peace— Public  Law  480 

Export- 
Import 
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long- 
term 
loans 
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Title  I 

Title 
II 

Title 
III 
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IV 

Otber 
eco- 
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sales 
agree- 
ments 
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use 

pro- 
grams 

Total,  all  coun- 
tries  

7,026.7 

1.849.9 

5.176.8 

2.395.8 

343.6 

1, 287. 8 

764.2 

2,781.0 

124.8 

1,771.3 

(1,268.2) 

1.074.2 

314.6 

314.1 

68.4 

571.7 

313.2 

Near  East  and  south 
Asia      -  .- 

2,288.0 

380.3 

1,907.7 

963.9 

64.0 

779.6 

150.3 

923.8 

854.4 

(786.6) 

682.0 

111.5 

60.9 

64.5 

>4.9 

Afghanistan 

19.2 

8.4 

4.1 

128.8 

821.0 

115.9 

1.0 

78.9 

68.6 

.3 

4.6 

3715 

1.2 

"n't 

30.0 

68.1 

.1 

.6 

4.3 

.2 

... 

(') 

(«) 
135  7 

....... 

"'to.'s' 

18.0 

8.4 

4.1 

49.2 

791.0 

57.8 

.9 

78.3 

68.3 

.1 

4.6 

3715 

17.7 
.4 

2.9 

31.6 

402.3 

23.4 

.8 

45.0 

43.0 

.1 

3.9 

18&0 

15.1 
.4 
.6 

6.3" 

3.8 
.8 

7^6' 

.1 
3.9 
7.9 

16 

2.' 3" 

31.6 

396.0 

17.4 

-j-j" 

.3 

8.0 

1.2 

17.6 

388.7 

34.4 

.1 

33.3 

16.3 

."7" 

187.5 

.1 

7.8 

1.1 

14.6 

347.5 

34.2 

.1 

22.1 

16.3 

."3' 

186.4 

( .) 

.1 
4.3 

.2 

8.1 

13.6 

3.4 

.1 

.8 
1.9 

3 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Greece 

India 

(4.7) 

«(1.1) 

(11.2) 

»(373.3) 

(     ''■'] 

3.5 

.9 

6.5 

333.9 

5.8 

"25.0" 

""  "i'6' 

40.  S 

.2 
.1 

.'9 

2 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

46.0 

"36.6" 

m 

»(16i4) 
( ) 

19.8 
"i46.'i' 

1.5 
14.4 

.'2" 

35.6 

U.2 

. 

Pakistan 

176i8 

.3 

3.8 

11 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public  

.4 

317.2 

198.7 

4.0 

.8 

148.6 

.4 
181.5 

196.7 

4.0 

.8 

78.0 

.2 
13L1 

48.6 

3.4 

.8 

43.6 

.2 

4.7 

13 

(«) 
5S.0 

10.0 

3.4 

.3 

43.1 

.2 
5a4 

isai 

.6 

'"si's" 

.2 

49.8 

140.1 
.6 

"'84.'6' 

( ) 

.3 

4.8 

19.6 

."i* 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Re- 

pubUc  (Egypt) 

Yemen 

71.4 
36.3 

•(56.9) 

«  (134.1) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

45.0 
130.5 

'.i' 

"'si'i' 

lao 

.6 

CENTO._ 

Regional 

.6 
.4 

/ 
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17.5.  aid  to  Foreign  Assistance  Act  countnes,  by  region  and  country— Obligations  and  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1969,  preliminary— Con. 


[In  milUons  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 


Latin  America^. 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Braill 

British  Guiana... 
British  H(Hiduras. 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rlcji 

Dominican  Republic, 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and 

Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other  West  Indies.. 

ROCAP 

RegionoL 

Far  East 


Burma.. 

Cambodia 

China,  Republic  of. 

Hong  Kong.. 

Indoneda. 

Japan 

Korea .. 

Laos 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Regional 


AMea. 


Algeria 

Bunmdi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Re- 
public  

Chad 

ConfTo: 

BratcavUle 

LfopoldvUle 

Dahomey 

EthiopU 

Ga'uon 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Republic.. 
Mall,  Republic  oL. 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Sudan 

Tanganyika..  . 

Togo : 

Timisia 

rponda "I 

l'l»per  Volta. 

Zaiuibar 

Other    British    terri- 
tories  

Regional 


See  footnotes  at  en<)  of  tabl«u 
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[InmmionsordoUanl 

Grand 

total 

100 

OOUD- 

triea 
and 
terrt- 
toriei 

Total 
mlH- 
tary 

Economic  amlstanoe 

• 

Total 
eco- 
nomic 

AID  programs 

Other  economic  assistance 

_  B«i1oo  and  ooantry 

Derelop- 

ment 

grants/ 

Food  for  peace— Public  Law  480 

AID 
total 

DeTelop- 
ment 

Sup- 
porting 
assist- 

Total 

SocUl 
prog- 
ress 

Title  1 

Export- 
Import 
Bank 
long- 
term 
loans 

Other 
eoo- 

nomio 
pro- 
grams 

program 

social 

progress 

ance 
and 
other 

trust 
fund 

Total 

Total 
sales 

Planned 
for 

Title 

II 

Title 
III 

Title 
IV 

agree- 

country 

ments 

use 

Kurope 

890.1 

476.4 

422.7 

2.9 

2.9 

419.8 

154.8 

(145.8) 

84.3 

4.0 

SO.  3 

16.2 

265.0 

Atutrta 

Belgium  •  L  u  X  e  m  • 
bourg 

31.4 
28.1 

28.1 

3L4 

31.4 

( ) 

j:;:;::! 



31.4 

Denmark 

24.0 

24.0 

France 

30.6 

30.6 

.1 

.T 

Vx 

Germany     (Federal 

( ) 

6 

Republic) 

.S 

.3 

.2 

.2 
L4 

.2 
1.4 

( ) 

(1.9) 

Iceland 

Italy  (including  Tri- 

1.4 

1.4 





""LT 

.2 

— — — 

este) 

Nether  land» 

300.7 
18.4 

72.4 
16.3 

228.3 
.1 

228.9 
.1 

14.4 
.1 

<::::::! 

4.0 

10.4 

213.9 

Norway 

38.7 

38.7 

.1 

.1.. 

........ 

Poland 

Portugal 

las 

18.9 

"ii.Y 

10.8 
7.7 

2.8 

•Z8 

8.0 

7.7 

29L2 

7.7 
0.S 

■"(5i.'6) 

""'id' 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

61.0 
11.2 

31.8 
11.2 

29.2 

7.7 
9.5 

""i9.'7' 

YugoslaTia 

KAfinnftI 

113.  S 
211.9 

"2ii."9' 

113.6 

.1 

.1 

"iii'i' 

"iiii" 

"sii" 

"ii'i' 

""ii'i" 

Nonregional 

4J0.9 

106.1 

363.8 

100.8 

44.6 

125.2       124.0 

47.4 

( ) 

47.4 

"138.6 

'  Includes  proration  of  multiyear  agreements. 

'  MUttary  data  classified  and  included  in  regional  totals 

•  Less  than  $50,000. 

•  Represents  360,000,000  subscription  to  Inter-American  Development  Bank- 
200,000  for  Peace  Corps;  and  12,400,000  for  Rama  Road. 

•  Excludes  refinancings  of  $72,000,000. 


$15,- 


'  Represents  $73,000,000  war  damage  claims  in  the  PhUippines  and  $7,100,000  for  tlie 

X  C&06  ^orpSa 

•  Includes  aid  to  Australia  and  Now  Zealand 

•  Represents  $13,000,000  for  the  Peace  Corps;  and  $1,000,000  in  Libya  for  special  pur- 
pose fun'ls.  I"        1 

'•  For  Krakow  Research  Hospital. 

'i'£S.'"fir'~yi'"°*iv''?J  subscription  to  the  International  Development  Association 
ana  >r2,i00,000  for  U.N.  bonds. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjxninc]  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  Senators  are  ready 
to  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  have  the  Senate  vote. 

We  have  two  problems.  I  should  like 
to  talk  for  5  minutes  on  those  two  prob- 
lems. 

First,  we  must  copper  rivet  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  which  we  are  now  do- 
ing. I  compliment  my  colleague  for  the 
wit  to  see  that  we  cannot  change  any 
part  of  the  amendment  if  we  are  to  do 
that  first  job. 

Second,  when  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  which  is  now.  to  impress  the 
State  Department  with  the  invalidity  of 
the  arguments  and  the  rationale  which 
it  has  used  to  continue  a  policy  which  is 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  do  so.  We  are  consid- 
ering a  policy  of  continuing  to  give  aid 
to  Nasser  notwithstanding  aggression — 
not  merely  preparation  to  aggress — but 
aggression  in  the  Yemen,  against  Saudi 
Arabia,  by  infiltration  and  fomenting 
revolution  in  other  Near  East  countries, 
including  threats  to  assassinate  rulers, 
and  now  direct  interference  in  the  Al- 
gerian-Moroccan conflict.  Incidentally, 
though  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it  is 
entirely  documented  and  boasted  about 
by  the  leading  newspaper  in  Egypt.  Al- 
Ahram.  that  Nasser  has  proudly  an- 
nounced that  Egyptian  warships  and 
aircraft  have  gone  to  Algeria. 

This  is  the  time  and  place  to  explain 
why  we  take  a  very  different  attitude 
from  that  of  the  State  Etepartment,  be- 
cause apparently  the  State  Department 


seems  to  rationalize  its  way  out  of  any- 
thing we  have  done  and,  I  predict,  will 
rationalize  its  way  out  of  the  amend- 
ment even  if  we  adopt  it.  if  we  permit  it. 

The  whole  point  or  idea — and  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  clues  to  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — is  that  we  are  going  to  do 
some  business  with  Nasser  so  that  he  will 
not  completely  depend  on  the  Commu- 
nists, and  so  that  we  may  have  some 
effect  with  him. 

The  great  fallacy  in  that  argument  is 
that  it  is  exacly  what  Nasser  wants. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  would  place  into 
his  hands.  He  cannot,  and  he  dare  not. 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  Communists 
and  still  retain  his  power  in  his  own 
country.  The  very  thing  that  is  keeping 
him  in  power  in  Egjrpt  is  that  he  passes 
as  the  consummately  clever  Near  East- 
em  ruler  to  his  people  to  play  off  the 
Communists  against  the  United  States 
and  receive  aid  from  both.  The  con- 
summate cleverness  which  he  demon- 
strates in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people  is 
one  of  the  main  elements  which  keeps 
him  in  power.  President  Nasser  in 
Egypt  could  not  get  away  with  sole  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union  even  if  he 
wanted  to.  and  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  help  him  to  the  extent  that  would 
be  required. 

So  the  whole  idea  out  of  which  the 
State  Department  is  rationalizing  its 
Nasser  policy  is  wrong.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  wrong,  because  Nasser 
continues  to  do  everything  he  possibly 
can  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  proceeds  against  us 
with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  the 
greatest  impunity.    He  receives  our  aid 


and  then  interferes  directly  with  his 
Egyptian  troops  in  the  Yemen  war.  He 
receives  our  aid  and  keeps  the  whole  Near 
East  in  turmoil  and  ferment,  including 
conspiracies  against  established  govern- 
ments there.  He  receives  our  aid  and 
threatens  every  day — and  he  means  it — 
to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea  and  to 
eliminate  Israel. 

We  have  heard  some  intimations  about 
the  aid  that  Israel  receives  by  way  of 
voluntary  contributions.  Who  is  com- 
pelling the  arms  race  in  the  Near  East 
which  is  so  terribly  costly  to  the  tiny 
country  of  Israel  to  which  we  give  no 
military  aid? 

So  far  we  have  only  let  them  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  in  cash  for  some  Hawk 
missiles  purchased  from  the  United 
States. 

The  man  fomenting  that  Near  East 
arms  race  is  none  other  than  Nasser.  As 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  has  properly 
pointed  out.  there  is  nothing  the  Is- 
raelis can  do  except  to  escalate  their 
arms  prepurations  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
Otherwise,  they  are  sitting  ducks. 

He  is  getting  jetplanes  of  the  latest 
design,  and  he  is  getting  ttis  pilots  trained 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Communist  bloc  to  operate  the  planes. 
He  now  has  battle-tried  troops  who  have 
been  through  a  Yemenite  war.  He  has 
submarines  and  rockets  made  very 
largely  by  ex -German  Nazi  technicians 
with  material  supplied  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  He  has  the  latest  tanks 
and  the  latest  arms  which  the  Conmiu- 
nists  are  capable  of  giving  him.  They 
boast  about  it.  Yet  we  absolutely  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  is  creating  the  most 
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dangerous  situation  of  conflagration  in 
the  Near  East,  which  is  the  escalating 
arms  race. 

What  is  critically  important  is  one 
fundamental  point:  There  can  be  no 
rationalization  out  of  a  ruler — and  that 
is  what  Nasser  is — who  proceeds  with  the 
greatest  arrogance  to  defy  the  American 
policy  at  the  same  time  that  he  receives 
its  aid  and  makes  that  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple props  of  his  regime.  The  fact  is 
that  his  people  consider  him  to  be  con- 
summately clever  because  he  is  receiving 
aid  both  from  the  Communist  bloc  and 
the  United  States  as  well.  He  cannot 
persist  in  any  such  ridiculous  attitude. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  State  De- 
partment is  doing.  We  must  demon- 
strate beyond  peradventure  that  we  will 
have  none  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  value  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  fnwa  Minnesota.  I  feel  that 
he  has  much  heart  in  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting this  charade  by  President  Nasser 
as  any  of  us.  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  on 
one  point,  and  that  is  in  his  effort  to 
have  the  particular  language  to  which 
we  have  referred  eliminated  from  the 
amendment,  which  would  only  imjjeril 
the  whole  amendment.  At  the  same  time 
he  omits  the  fact  that  we  entrust  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  far 
more  weighty  decisions  than  this. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believed  that  Khrushchev  was  preparing 
for  aggression,  if  he  made  a  value  judg- 
ment that  Khrushchev  was  preparing  for 
aggression  against  the  United  States  with 
the  atom  bomb.  I  would  expect  him  to 
put  his  flnger  on  the  red  button.  That  is 
a  great  deal  more  important  than  wheth- 
er to  give  aid  to  Nasser  or  not.  Yet 
under  the  way  our  Government  is  or- 
ganized we  are  giving  the  President  that 
power.  He  is  the  only  one  in  our  coun- 
try— and  we  all  know  it — who  can  direct 
when  the  country  shall  react  against  an 
aggressor  preparing  for  aggression  in 
such  a  way  that  we  cannot  allow  such 
aggression  to  occur  against  us  before  we 
react.  We  are  laying  bare  one  of  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  the  President  has.  It 
is  almost  beyond  human  comprehension, 
endurance  or  will. 

And  I  lay  it  bare  only  to  answer  the 
argument.  This  is  far  less  in  magnitude, 
in  terms  of  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  than  the  decision  with  which 
we  entrust  him  now  in  the  greatest  thea- 
ter of  life  and  death  ever  known  to  all 
mankind. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  very  well  make  this  quahtetive  judg- 
ment as  to  whether,  under  the  amend- 
ment, Nasser  or  any  other  ruler  in  the 
world  is  actually  preparing  for  aggres- 
sive warfare  or  has  engaged  in  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  concern  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  about  losing 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  in  con- 
ference. I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  would 
not  be  lost  in  conference.  If  I  were  a 
conferee.  I  could  give  my  word  of  honor 
that  we  would  not  lose  it,  but  I  would  be 
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only  one  of  the  conferees.  I  know  we 
cannot  make  any  advance  pledges  as  to 
the  result  of  the  conference. 

My  concern  with  the  amendment  is 
the  broadness  of  its  scope,  and  the  fact 
that  it  might  very  well  necessitate  inter- 
nationally embarrassing  decisions  for 
oiu:  Government.    Possibly,  it  would  not. 

I  have  been  reading  the  language  on 
page  1.    I  read,  starting  with  line  3: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  ma^le 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  lan- 
guage would  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  engage  in  famine  relief? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wished  to  clarify 
that  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  knows  I 
agree  with  him  that  when  it  comes  to 
direct  relief  of  starving  people,  aid  could 
be  given  even  to  the  Red  Chinese,  or  to 
anybody. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

to  any  country  which  the  President  deter- 
mines Is  engaging  In  or  preparing  for  ag- 
gressive  military   efforts  directed  against — 
(1)  the  United  8tat«6, 

I  wish  to  get  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  As  I  understand, 
imder  that  language  the  initiative  with 
respect  to  ascertaining  the  facts  would 
rest  with  the  President. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  might  or  might 
not,  imder  his  own  discretion,  view  the 
situation  as  Involving  preparation  for 
aggression. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  That  Is  correct.  He 
could. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  obvious 
point  is  if  there  were  actual  military 
aggression,  the  President  would  not  have 
much  discretion.  We  would  not  want 
him  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRUENINO  rose. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  who  is  the  author  of  Uie 
amendment  whenever  he  wishes. 

The  President  will  have  discretion, 
even  as  to  whether  aggression  is  imder- 
way.  This  is  often  a  qualitative  Judg- 
ment, too.  Troops  might  be  marshaled 
at  the  border — perhaps  a  shot  has  not 
yet  been  flred,  but  the  border  has  been 
crossed.    That  would  be  aggression. 

There  might  be  a  situation  in  which 
planes  were  in  the  air  but  had  not  ac- 
tually broken  the  barrier  of  the  other 
country.    That  might  be  aggression. 

This  is  a  value  Judgment  that  the 
President  must  make.  He  makes  much 
more  serious  decisions  than  this. 

I  should  say,  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says  the 
amendment  is  not  as  strong  as  it  should 
be — and  as  a  lawyer  I  agree  with  him — 
is  precisely  this  reason.  I  feel  we  are 
right  about  the  fact  that  if  we  build  the 
record  strongly,  as  we  are  trying  to  do, 
with  facts  and  figures  to  copper-rivet 
the  amendment  as  It  stands  in  the  blU. 
so  that  it  cannot  be  played  aroimd  with 
in  conference,  on  balance  we  will  ac- 
complish more  than  if  we  try  to  toughen 
it  at  this  point. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  with  the  amendment  is  not  its 
target  or  its  primary  objective.  I  ac- 
cept its  primary  objective  of  refusing  to 
aid  a  government,  namely,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  which  has  consistently 
threatened  one  of  our  best  friends,  the 
State  of  Israel.  My  concern  is  about 
saying,  "No  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  or  any  other  act."  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  knock  out  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  I  believe  should  not  be  involved 
in  some  of  these  tough  diplomatic  de- 
cisions. It  would  surely  knock  out  the 
Export-Import  Bank  transactions,  which 
relate  to  our  own  economic  well-being. 

I  regret  that  there  is  such  a  fear  over 
the  conference.  I  repeat,  in  the  com- 
mittee I  offered  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  I  voted  for  it  in  the  committee. 
After  we  discussed  the  amendment,  I 
f  oimd  that  there  were  serious  limitations, 
which  have  deeply  disturbed  me.  I  wish 
to  goodness  we  could,  with  one  or  two 
modifications,  remove  the  doubts.  But 
I  gather  the  Senators  feel  that  if  we  do, 
in  conference  the  State  Department  will 
work  on  us  to  the  point  that  we  will 
recede  to  their  request  or  to  their 
advice. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
this  language,  and  wants  it  in  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  can  pass  this  language  with 
one  or  two  things  modified,  such  as  re- 
moving "any  other  act"  from  the 
amendment,  which  would  not  basically 
change  the  substance  or  the  thnist  of  the 
amendment.  We  know  what  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  is. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  giving  aid  to  coun- 
tries committing  either  direct  or  indirect 
acts  of  aggression,  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy.  This  is 
a  very  good  purpose,  which  I  wish  to 
support. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  It  is  of  significance  that 
in  this  whole  debate  no  word  is  heard 
from  the  State  Department.  After  all, 
there  has  been  a  general  declaration  in 
the  law  that  we  shall  not  aid  one  who  Is 
an  aggressor,  and  so  forth.  This  is  cov- 
ered in  the  "sense"  resolution  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orui- 
KiNc]  properly  referred.  Every  effort  to 
obtain  an  interpretation  of  that  lan- 
guage  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grukmxng],  by  me,  and  by  my  colleague 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  K«atinc1  has  al- 
ways been  frustrated  by  the  rationaliza- 
tion by  the  State  Department  away  from 
the  position  we  thought  we  were  adopt- 
ing. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  with  all  respect, 
that  his  situation  would  be  much 
stronger  with  all  of  us  if  we  had  a  dec- 
laration from  the  State  Department  as 
to  what  would  be  its  policy,  even  under 
this  amendment  We  cannot  even  know 
that.  How  can  anyone  be  blamed  for 
wanting  to  be  sure,  at  least,  that  we  shall 
have  this  point  to  emphasize.  About  all 
we  have  is  a  license  to  "holler." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator  at  all.  I  could  bring  down  from 
my  office  some  correspondence  between 
the  State  Department  and  me  on  cer- 
tain matters — Yemen  and  others — which 
I  believe  would  reflect  as  much  anger. 
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concern,  and  dismay  ofver  that  aituatian 
as  that  of  any  other  Senator. 

I  am  concerned.  I  repeat,  over  the 
scope  of  the  amendment.  I  know  what 
its  pxirpose  Is.  I  Uke  Its  purpose;  and. 
therefore.  I  diould  like  to  see  Its  purpose 
preset  ved.  I  can  understand  how  the 
Senators  who  sponsor  the  amendment 
might  feel  that  the  purpose  and  sub- 
stance mlfht  not  be  preserved  in  confer- 
ence, even  though  I  would  surely  give  my 
word.  If  I  were  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee— and  I  might  be,  as  one  of  the 
ranking  members  of  the  committee — to 
see  to  it  that  the  substance  was  pre- 
serred. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hxckkm- 
Loorat]  desires  to  speak;  if  so,  I  shall 
yield  to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  be  may  speak  as  long  as  he  pleases 
and  that  tiien  I  may  resume. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICIEENLOOPEB.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  personally  arrived  at  po- 
sition on  tills  whole  situation. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Nasser  or  Egypt  un- 
der the  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred. I  have  been  in  serious  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  practically  to 
the  point  that  I  believe  I  will  file,  for 
whatever  action  the  Senate  may  wish  to 
take,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  we  should  withdraw 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Yemen. 

I  believe  that  the  Egyptians  have  par- 
ticularly faUed  to  keep  their  word  in 
connection  with  the  recognition  that  was 
given  the  Oovemment  of  Yemen.  I  am 
not  In  sympathy  with  them.  We  are 
fximlflhfng  probably  50  percent  of  Uie 
food  that  feeds  the  people  of  Egypt.  We 
coxild  have  tremendous  control  over  the 
peccadillos  of  Mr.  Nasser.  So  I  am  not 
wavtaig  any  flag  for  Nasser  or  I^Tpt. 

By  the  same  token.  I  am  not  raising 
any  flag  for  a  biased  specialized  act  with 
respect  to  any  other  country.  But  when 
we  enact  legislation,  it  should  be  equi- 
table and  provide  a  sensible  means  of 
application:  aiul  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  would  do  that. 

I  know  the  House  passed  the  language 
contained  in  this  amendment.  That  is 
the  Botise's  decision.  I  feel  that  a  great 
many  Senators  have  a  position  that  Is 
sjrmpathetlc  toward  what  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  wUl  do  it. 

I  did  not  bear  any  voices  raised  when 
India  commitied  an  act  of  naked  aggres- 
sion against  Ooa,  when  it  went  Into  that 
country  suddenly,  overnight,  and  by 
force  took  away  property  which  had  be- 
longed to  Portugal  for  centuries.  I  did 
not  hear  any  voices  raised  against  India. 
That  seemed  to  be  all  right. 

I  have  not  heard  any  voices  raised 
against  the  raiding  parties  from  the 
Congo  who  go  into  Angola,  raid  and 
destroy  and  steal,  aiul  go  back  to  the 
haven  of  the  Congo.  Yet  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  counUy  to  give  aid 
to  the  Congo.  Under  any  kind  of  inter- 
pretation, the  amendment  would  require 
a  decision  to  dissociate  ourselves  from 
aiding  the  Congo.  That  is  what  we 
wotdd  have  to  do. 


I  do  not  approve  of  what  the  Egyptian 
troops  are  doing  in  the  Yemen.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  Nasser  agreed  to 
take  his  troops  out  of  there.  I  happened 
to  be  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  when  the  negotiations  were  \m- 
deruay.  I  know  what  the  proposals 
were.  I  know  what  the  agreement  was. 
It  has  not  t>een  carried  out. 

But,  from  a  teclmlcal  standpoint — and 
I  am  not  defending  or  supporting  him — 
Mr.  Nasser  is  in  the  Yemen  today  at  the 
invitation  of  a  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment that  we  recognise. 

Under  what  other  circumstances  is  this 
country  in  Vietnam?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances did  this  country  land  10,000 
troops  in  Jordan?  At  the  invitation  of 
a  legally  constituted,  recognized,  de  Jure 
government. 

I  am  only  saying  that  what  Is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
I  am  not  supporting  biased  legislation. 
But  I  will  support  generalized  legislation, 
and  I  will  support  legislation  that 
strengthens  the  act  and  tries  to  accom- 
plish something  in  Egypt  that  should  be 
done. 

With  the  House  passing  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  Senate  using  suitable  lan- 
guage which  I  think  can  be  drafted,  If 
we  go  into  conference  I  think  we  can 
come  out  with  reasonable  language  that 
will  tend  substantially  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  desired  purpose. 

Basically.  I  do  not  think  this  langiiage 
is  needed.  However.  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  some  language. 

The  President  has  authority  to  with- 
draw aid  whenever  he  feels  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  withdraw  it  from  Peru  when 
there  was  a  coup  down  there. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.   For  2  weeks. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  was  for  2  weeks  or  2  minutes. 
He  had  the  authority  to  withdraw  It. 
He  has  the  authority  to  withdraw  aid 
from  the  Dcxninican  Republic  He  has 
withdrawn  aid  from  Sukarno  and  In- 
donesia. It  did  not  require  an  affirma- 
tive act  of  Congress  to  do  it.  He  has 
the  authority  to  do  it  if  he  thinks  It  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  contend  that,  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  this  language  is  not  neces- 
sary. I  believe  it  creates  conditions 
which.  If  the  President  meticulously  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  the  act,  would 
cause  a  great  amount  of  confusion  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  which  would 
not  be  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  go  into 
conference,  and  we  will  come  out  with 
language  that  wUl  be  specifically  directed 
to  the  purpose  which  Is  sought. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
highly  applaud  the  Senator's  suggestion 
of  adopting  a  sense-of -Congress  resolu- 
tion withdrawing  aid  from  Yemen. 
While  we  recognize  this  so-called  legally 
constituted  government,  it  was  done  only 
in  connection  with  Nasser's  promise  to 
withdraw  his  troops  If  we  did  so  and 
largely.  I  regret  to  say,  to  propitiate 
Nasser.  It  was  another  one  of  our  tragic 
mistakes  in  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Now  I  am  fearful  about  losing  a  half 
a  loaf  If  I  consent  to  modification  of  my 


amendment  because  there  is  apparently 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
agencies  to  curtail  Nasser.  It  should 
have  been  done  before. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  and  acts  In  this 
way,  It  Is  not  going  to  happen,  because 
the  State  Department,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  many  pro-Nasser  people  in  It,  and 
its  Middle  East  policy  seems  to  be  to 
build  him  up. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  one  oasis 
of  free  democratic  government  in  the 
Middle  East,  namely  Israel,  it  has  done 
little  to  encourage  its  existence  and 
to  discoiu-age  the  efforts  to  boycott  and 
destroy  it. 

Now  if  we  modify  the  amendment  In 
the  slightest  respect,  I  fear  the  State 
Department  will  be  telling  the  conferees 
how  disruptive  this  amendment  Is  going 
to  be,  and  we  will  lose  it.  That  is  why 
I  prefer  to  stand  by  the  exact  language 
of  my  amendment  which  Is  identical  with 
the  House-passed  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  still 
the  re^x)nslbility  of  the  Members  who 
will  constitute  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Regardless  of  whether  Nasser  should 
have  been  in  the  Yemen  prior  to  recog- 
nition, our  very  act  of  recognizing  the 
government  amounts  to  a  de  Jure  rec- 
ognition of  a  duly  constituted  govern- 
ment I  was  in  both  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Cairo  when  this  matter  was  under  in- 
tense discussion,  and  when  preparations 
were  being  made  for  recognition  of  the 
Yemen. 

The  point  is,  we  were  given  certain 
understandings.  We  were  given  cer- 
tain commitments.  Those  commitments 
have  not  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Nas- 
ser has  not  carried  out  the  conditions 
and  promises  he  said  he  would. 

On  the  contrary.  Saudi  Arabia  has,  In 
great  measure,  and  to  all  Intents  and 
pvuix>ses,  carried  out  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  withdrawing. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  could  be 
said  that  there  was  a  waiver  of  any  com- 
mitment of  our  recognition  because  we 
relied  on  promises  which  were  not  car- 
ried out.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should 
consider  withdrawing  recognition  from 
the  government  of  Yemen,  which  can- 
not sustain  itself  except  with  Nasser's 
troops,  and  it  has  gone  back  on  its 
word  that  it  would  rid  Itself  of  for- 
eign troops.  In  exchange  for  the  prom- 
ise that  this  country  would  recognize 
the  newly  established  government. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  It.  I 
think  this  amendment  Is  not  a  good 
amendment  I  think  it  will  in  many  ways 
embarrass  us.  because  there  are  other 
ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion. We  oould  draft  an  amendment 
which  would  really  be  of  effect  in  put- 
ting the  finger  on  where  the  trouble 
is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KxTCHXLl. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
ceive the  American  policy  of  mutual  se- 
curity to  be,  or  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  man's 
freedom,  rather  than  to  exacerbate  the 
potential  intrigues  of  war.  Th&i  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  supported  mutual  se- 
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curity  in  the  past.  That  is  why  I  propose 
again  to  vote  in  favor  of  it  this  year, 
with  due  regard  to  the  amendments  I 
shall  support. 

I  was  prepared  to  vote,  earlier  in  this 
debate,  had  there  been  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  without  a  roUcall,  to  approve 
the  restrictive  amendment  with  respect 
to  Sukarno  and  Indonesia. 

My  Judgment  is  that  Senators,  taking 
the  position  which  was  taken  with  re- 
spect to  that  question  on  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia. Indicated  that  a  nation,  having  re- 
ceived $670  milUon,  over  the  years,  from 
the  American  Treasury,  and  having 
thereafter  prepared  for  aggression  and 
having  committed  it,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  participate  in 
a  program  designed  for  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  not  by  way  of  a  coverup  for 
aggression  or  for  potential  aggression. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  given  $863  million  to 
Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Yet  the  record  is  clear  not  simply  with 
respect  to  Yemen  and  Israel,  but  to 
Jordan  as  well.  Egypt  has  been  guilty 
of  continuing  acts  of  naked  aggression. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  If 
the  lights  of  freedom  dim  in  the  Middle 
East,  if  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  one 
Middle  East  free  government,  the  democ- 
racy of  Israel,  fails,  then  this  whole, 
troubled,  historic  area  could  lead  all 
the  globe  toward  an  obliterating  nuclear 
conflict.  Manidnd  cries  out  that  our 
great  America  never,  never,  never  feed 
the  appetite  of  hate  and  conflict  with 
American  aid  which  would,  thereafter, 
be  channeled  into  a  fanning  of  the 
flames  of  potential  conflict. 

I  raise  the  question:  What  is  wrong 
with  a  congressional  statement  of  policy, 
which  will  invest  the  President  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  or  not  nations  desiring  the  as- 
sistance of  this  country  to  be  free  and 
to  remain  free  are  deserving;  or,  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  preparing  for  acts  of 
aggression?  To  give  aid  to  Egypt,  only 
to  observe  Egypt  use  her  own  funds  to 
buy  instruments  of  war  from  the  CcHn- 
munist  bloc,  makes  a  mockery  of  Ameri- 
ca's national  security  program. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  debate  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  when  a 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  committing 
an  aggressive  act  I  deny  that.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
this  administration  or  under  any  other 
administration,  knows  full  well  what 
countries  may  be  covertly  preparing  for 
the  commission  of  an  aggressive  act  and 
we  must  not  lend  ourselves,  directly  or 
otherwise,  to  any  aid,  of  any  kind,  to  any 
would-be  aggressor. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  have  risen  for 
these  few  moments  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
and  which,  speaking  for  myself.  I  shall 
vote  for  with  enthusiasm  when  the  roll 
is  called. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shoxild 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  one 
or  two  questions.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  in  his  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  obtaining  of  famine 
assistance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  asked  about  fam- 
ine relief,  which  we  have  often  given  to 
other  nations  and  distributed  through 
American  agencies.  I  said  that  I  did 
not  see  how  it  would  prevent  such  assist- 
ance. Such  assistance  would  not  be  en- 
compassed in  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Through  private 
sources,  that  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  That  Is  direct  aid 
which  we  have  given  even  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  answers  one  ques- 
tion. The  next  one  is  this :  Suppose  there 
is  a  situation  in  which  a  country  is  en- 
gaging in  an  aggressive  military  effort, 
and  the  United  Nations  sends  observ- 
ers, and  then  makes  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  of  the  observers,  that 
one  of  the  parties  is  an  aggressor.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  that  the  President  shall  be 
bound  by  that  finding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  President  would 
not  be  bound  by  it.  I  again  speak  as  a 
lawyer  when  I  say  that  this  amendment 
leaves  the  determination  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  findings  of  another  agency. 
These  are  the  very  clear  words  in  the 
amendment,  and  they  are  not  capable 
of  any  other  int3rpretation.  The 
amendment  reads:  "which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  engaging  or  prepar- 
ing for  aggressive  military  efforts." 

That  means  that  if  the  UJJ.  or  any 
other  agency  finds  that  there  Is  aggres- 
sion, the  President  may  find  that  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  argument,  because  I  want  to 
vote.  I  see  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  preparing  to  speak. 

What  is  really  at  stake  is  the  fact  that 
we  shall  unmistakably  incorporate  in 
the  bill  the  proposition,  not  that  we 
can  compel  Nasser  not  to  supply  troops 
to  Yemen,  but  that  there  shall  be  some 
penalty,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  for 
throwing  his  weight  around.  That  is 
why  the  amendment  carries  the  lan- 
guage as  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
President  determines  that  a  particular 
country — namely,  Egypt  in  this  in- 
stance— is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts. 

Other  countries  should  know  when 
another  country  is  threatening  to  push 
it  into  the  sea,  or  to  invade  it,  and  that 
this  will  result  in  a  heavy  penalty — in 
this  case  for  Nasser — and  the  United 
States  will  not  be  with  him,  but  against 
him.  It  is  a  question  of  discouraging 
him  from  throwing  his  weight  around. 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPERl.  It  may  timi  out,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  his  statement  may  have  more 
effect  than  even  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.    What  I  believe  we  are  suf- 


fering from  Is  not  any  real  inability  to 
c(Mnmunicate  our  intention  to  the  State 
Department.  I  believe  we  are  suffering 
from  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 
is  acting  on  its  own,  without  regard  to 
our  intentions.  The  very  least  we  can 
do — and  the  debate  is  as  important  as 
the  amendment — is  to  make  immistak-*-' 
ably  clear  what  we  have  in  mind.  That 
the  amendment  will  do. 

Finally,  I  hope  even  if  an  effort  is  made 
to  amend  the  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  turn  it  down.  The  great  thing  that 
we  can  gain  here  is  agreement  with  the 
House. 

Even  though  the  amendment  does  not 
satisfy  Senators,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  at  least  it  is  a  certain  expression 
of  our  desire  to  the  President.  This  is 
supremely  important.  Therefore.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  down  any 
proposal  to  change  the  amendment  and 
will  vote  the  amendment  into  the  bill, 
in  that  way  making  it  a  part  of  the  bill 
and  imchangeable  in  conference. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  After  line  2  in 
amendment  No.  231  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  language  and  to  substitute  the 
following : 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  the  President 
determines  is  either  engaging  in  aggressive 
military  efforts  or  is  primarily  engaged  in 
an  aggressive  mlUtary  buildup  preparatory 
to  aggressive  mUitary  efforts  directed 
against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  any  other  free  country, 

until  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  such  military  efforts 
or  preparations  have  ceased.  The  President 
may  waive  this  section  only : 

(a)  if  he  is  unable  to  determine  from  all 
of  the  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  wheth- 
er or  not  an  aggression  has  occurred  or  may 
occxir,  c»' 

(b)  if  an  aggressive  act  is  reviewed  and  the 
facts  determined  by  an  appropriate  inter- 
national body,  or 

(c)  if  he  determines  that  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be  af- 
fected adversely  by  a  determination  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 
The  question  of  aggression  has  been 
struggled  with  in  the  United  Nations  for 
years,  and  it  has  never  been  defined  ac- 
curately. It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
President  to  do  so. 

The  substitute  amendment  would  give 
the  President  some  discretion  in  admin- 
istering foreign  policy.  It  amounts  to 
a  statement  of  policy.  We  are  all  agreed 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  not  be  giv- 
ing aid  to  a  country  which  is  engaged 
in  an  aggressive  action.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  disagrees  with  that  statement. 
The  difficulty  is  in  appljring  it. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  points  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota when  he  described  the  difficulty 
between  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  amendment  further  has  the  virtue 
of  giving  the  two  bodies  in  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  reconcile  their  language 
into  a  workable  amendment  as  between 
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the  two  Bounf.  The  point  that  If  we 
adcKit  the  petutinc  amendment,  there  can 
be  no  leeway  and  no  dlaeretlon,  is  one  of 
the  principal  arcuments  Malnat  It.  I 
do  not  belteve  we  should  pick  out  any 
speeiflo  ooontry.  There  must  be  acme 
respect  for  the  difference  In  functions 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
lesialatiye  branch. 

I  do  not  beliere  that  all  of  as  can 
act  as  Secretary  of  State.  We  do  not 
hare  Vbe  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  this  policy,  or  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  policy.  We  can  determine  the 
broad  policy.  I  believe  the  broad  policy 
Is  expressed  In  the  substitute,  namely, 
that  we  do  not  wlsj^  to  support  aggres- 
sion with  our  aid. 

We  talk  about  specific  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, between  Israel  and  its  neighbors, 
and  at  the  moment  we  disagree  with  the 
dlsposttian  of  Nasser's  troope  in  Yemen. 
However,  there  was  a  time  when  we  also 
disapproved  of  the  overt  attack  by  Israel 
on  Egypt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  has  been  the 
Hiost  serious  overt  act.  as  among  those 
countries.  We  disapprove  of  that.  We 
went  to  the  United  Nations  and  asked 
Yemen  to  stop  that  particular  act  of  ag- 
gression. There  are  recurrent  instances 
of  aggression — that  Is,  of  a  minor  na- 
tiue— against  Israel  by  her  neighbors. 
On  one  occasion,  at  least — perfaai?« 
others — the  United  Nations  team  in  that 
area  found  that  it  was  the  fault  of  IsraeL 
On  the  other  hand,  they  found  that  the 
fault  was  with  Egypt.  80  there  have 
been  recurrent  conditions. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  in  Congress 
should,  as  a  legislative  matter,  under- 
take to  tie  the  haxxds  of  the  President  in 
administering  our  foreign  policy.  I 
think,  in  4>irlt  at  least,  this  Is  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  principles  we  are 
supposed  to  follow  in  this  body.  Per- 
haps the  principal  difference  between 
my  substitute  amendment  and  the 
amendment  itself  is  that  It  gives  the 
President  some  reasonable  flexibility  In 
the  apidlcatlon  of  the  principle  which 
both  of  them  carry — that  we  should  not 
aid  aggressioa  against  any  other  free 
country. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Ifr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  not  also — be- 
fore I  deal  with  the  Sinai  situation  in 
1956 — a  difference  between  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment, in  that  the  Senator  confines  his 
amendment  to  this  act  alone?  Therefore 
other  types  of  assistance  would  come  un- 
der other  acts — ^for  example,  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Peace  Corps.  This  amend- 
ment would  apply  exclusively  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  as  far  as  it 
ought  to  go.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
apply  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  to  other 
acts.  However.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  would,  by  any  means,  continue 
even  that  kind  of  aid;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  try  to  tie  his  hands. 

What  I  object  to  principally  with  re- 
spect to  a  niunber  of  the  amendments 
offered,  and  others.  Is  that  we  are  at- 
tempOng  to  usurp  the  discretion  of  the 


Executive  In  the  administration  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  not  merely  writing 
foreign  policy;  we  are  going  further  and 
seeking  to  tie  the  President's  hands  in 
the  actual  administration  of  it.  That  is 
unwarrantable  and  could  force  the  Presi- 
dent into  many  embarrassing  situations 
that  would  be  of  great  harm  to  our  for- 
eign relations  in  many  areas.  I  think 
some  of  the  other  actions  may  do  that. 
particularly  the  criticisms  of  friendly 
countries  which  occurred  in  the  debate 
on  the  fishing  amendment.  I  dare  say 
that  many  of  those  statements  will  be 
repeated  in  the  press  of  the  resp>ective 
countries  referred  to  and  be  highly  of- 
fensive to  those  countries.  When  we  un- 
dertake in  public  to  discuss  each  of  those 
countries  in  turn  and  recount  all  of  their 
misdeeds,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing.  But 
that  is  aiu)ther  matter. 

On  this  particular  issue,  I  hope  we  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  a  fair  discretion  in  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator's  Judgment  is  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  feels  that  so  far, 
knowing  what  we  have  said  in  the  bill. 
as  affecting  the  President's  general  pow- 
er to  cut  off  aid  whenever  he  feels,  the 
State  Department  and  the  President 
have  behaved  quite  properly  in  respect 
to  President  Nasser?  Is  not  the  basis 
for  the  Senator's  argument  that  we 
should  not  tie  the  President's  hands,  be- 
cause he  is  doing  the  right  thing  now. 
and  therefore  we  should  not  tie  his 
hands?  If  he  wishes,  he  can  continue 
to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident has  good  reasons  for  the  policy 
he  is  following.  I  think  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  our  State  Department  Is 
under  the  predominant  influence  of  pro- 
Arabs  is  wholly  unfounded.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  consider  what  has  been  done 
for  the  State  of  Israel  during  the  past 
years,  there  is  no  comparison  at  aU,  be- 
cause we  have  done  infinitely  more  for 
Israel  than  we  have  for  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. But  that  is  another  subject  I 
do  not  wish,  to  labor  that  point. 

We  know  of  the  sympathy  that  exists 
in  this  country  for  Israel,  particularly 
in  the  Senator's  State  of  New  York.  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  his  position. 
He  is  representing  his  constituents,  as 
all  of  us  represent  our  constituents.  I  do 
not  criticise  him  for  that.  He  Is  quite 
within  his  rights. 

On  the  other  haiui.  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  should  not  be  com- 
pletely subjected  to  any  particular  In- 
terest, no  matter  how  worthy  It  may  be. 
The  making  of  decisions  of  this  kind 
should  be  left  to  the  President  as  rep- 
resentative of  aU  the  United  States.  We 
must,  and  should,  trust  whatever  Presi- 
dent is  in  the  White  House.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  try  to  tie  the  hands  of 
President  Elsenhower  In  this  faslilon. 

For  8  years  the  Senator  from  New 
York  did  not  seek  to  tie  down  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  party  In  this  fashion.    A 


foreign  aid  bill  has  been  before  Congress 
every  year,  and  never  before  have  I  seen 
ouch  an  inclination  to  try  to  administer 
the  act  on  so  many  sides,  some  of  them 
related,  and  many  of  them  uiu-elated. 
It  strikes  me  that  Senators  should  not 
expect  this  bill  to  solve  all  the  outstand- 
ing difficulties  that  exist  in  the  world— 
and  there  are  many  of  them.  This  Is  a 
very  poor  vehicle  with  which  to  seek  to 
do  that. 

This  subject  was  discussed  once  be- 
fore with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  I  did  not  dis- 
approve then  of  the  feeling  that  we 
should  urge  Nasser  in  every  possible  way 
to  open  the  Suez  Canal;  but  I  did  not 
think  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  a  proper 
vehicle  to  use  in  that  connection.  It  was 
not  because  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  about 
the  advisability  of  opening  the  canal.  I 
still  think  the  canal  ought  to  be  open 
and  free  to  all.  But  I  make  the  point 
now,  as  I  made  it  then,  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  should  not  be  used  to  solve  all 
the  other  problems  that  exist.  That  is 
why  we  have  the  State  Department  and 
the  Diplomatic  Service.  That  is  why  the 
President  has  been  given  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  to  adminis- 
ter foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  briefly,  to  enable  me  to 
complete  my  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  speaking 
merely  for  the  record;  these  are  deep 
convictions  of  mine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  they 
are. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  decades,  I  have 
demonstrated,  both  by  vote  and  by  ad- 
vocacy on  the  floor,  that  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  lead,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
lead.  One  of  the  most  unpopular  posi- 
tions I  ever  took  was  in  1956.  when  I  felt 
the  forces  shoxild  be  withdrawn  from 
Sinai,  although  there  was  a  tremendous 
wave  of  sympathy  throughout  the 
world,  and  quite  properly  so,  for  Israel, 
which  had  been  at  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion. If  it  had  not  done  what  it  did.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  promise 
made  at  that  time  by  none  other  than 
President  Eisenhower  that  these  provo- 
cations would  stop,  they  never  did.  until 
United  Nations  forces  moved  into  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

But  laying  that  aside,  let  me  ask  a 
precise  question:  Will  the  Senator  tell 
lis  how.  if  we  adopt  the  substitute,  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  will  change  the  relationship 
to  Nasser? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  President.  It  is  his  responsibility  to 
administer  this  policy  in  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  a  legislative  body,  least 
of  all  this  ot»,  is  in  a  position  to  ad- 
minister these  laws  and  af>pUf  them.  We 
state  the  broad  policy.  We  say  that  this 
is  a  policy  which  we  approve.  Some 
Senators  think  they  have  information 
that  aggression  Is  about  to  be  committed 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  I  do  not 
know  that  We  do  know  about  the 
Yemen  problem.    I  agree  with  the  view- 
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point  expressed  very  clearly  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI  as 
to  the  Yemen.  This  is  a  different  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
this  ameivdment  Is  designed  to  meet.  It 
Is  a  different  problem.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  President  will  do.  But  I  think 
we  must  trust  him,  as  we  trvisted  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  carry  out  a  F>olicy 
within  his  own  responsibility,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  specific  case. 

We  cannot  sit  here  and  anticipate  all 
the  contingencies  that  may  arise.  Un- 
der any  circumstances,  I  think  even  my 
substitute  amendment  would  be  difficult 
to  administer  in  a  really  effective  way. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  Judge  who  Is 
an  aggressor.  Every  coimtry  always 
contends  that  the  other  country  is  the 
aggressor;  and  the  other  country  always 
says  it  is  only  defending  itself.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  in  which  a  country  has 
admitted  it  was  an  aggressor,  except  pos- 
sibly Germany  in  World  War  I.  There 
are  few  cases  in  which  a  country  has 
made  any  pretense  about  being  an  ag- 
gressor. Generally  ^leaking,  99  percent 
of  the  time  a  country  says  It  is  only  de- 
fending Itself.  They  may  be  taking  pre- 
ventive action.  Even  IX  they  take  overt 
action,  they  say  it  is  the  other  nation  that 
is  committing  the  offense  and  that  they 
are  really  anticipating  another  attack. 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  was  saying 
about  the  war  in  1956. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  tried  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  do  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now.  We 
sought  to  amend  or  modify  the  act  In 
order  to  have  anything  done  at  all.  Now 
we  have  a  record  of  noncompliance  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  President, 
and  I  carmot  see  them  changing  their 
policy  unless  we  change  our  instrtictions 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall 
what  the  Senators  did.  but  since  the  war 
In  1956  there  has  not  been  any  overt  ag- 
gression In  this  area,  unless  It  be  In  the 
Yemen  affair;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  Is  overt  aggression,  because  they 
were  Invited  In.  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
said. 

They  were  Invited  there,  just  as  we 
were  Invited  to  South  Vietnam.  So  I  do 
not  think  that  could  be  classed  as  ag- 
gression. 

However,  for  some  reason  there  has 
been  peace  there,  not  overt  warfare,  ex- 
cept In  a  few  instances,  although  it  was 
predicted,  year  after  year,  that  an  explo- 
sion would  occur  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  the  language  of 
the  Gruening-Javits-Morse  amendment 
contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  in  precisely  the  same 
language,  and  that  therefore  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  consultation 
about  this  matter  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  It 
would  be  adopted. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  differs  markedly. 
If  it  were  adopted,  would  it  not  be  in 


conference;  but.  in  addition,  would  It 
not  be  FKjssible  for  the  conferees  to  drop 
both  provisions  and  leave  the  conference 
report  ccmpletely  silent  on  this  matter. 
Just  as  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  is  silent  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  In  my  opinion, 
that  could  not  be  done.  The  conference 
committee  would  have  to  arrive  at  a  rec- 
onciUation  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  versions.  The  principal  difference 
Ues  in  the  giving  of  discretion  to  the 
President,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  very 
difficult  provision  to  apply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  provision  could  not  be  dropped,  be- 
cause each  House  would  have  ad<H)ted  an 
amendment  or  a  provision  of  the  bill  to 
this  general  effect,  and  the  conference 
committee  would  have  to  deal  with  them, 
and  therefore  some  provision  of  the  sort 
would  have  to  be  drafted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  Further- 
more, the  principle  of  the  two  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  So  there  could  be  no 
Justification  for  dropping  the  principle 
in  regard  to  an  aggressor.  The  question 
is,  what  would  be  the  circumstances  for 
its  appUcation?  For  example,  let  us  con- 
sider the  fishing  amendment,  which  the 
Senate  adopted  earlier  today.  In  my 
opinion,  all  of  us  agree  on  its  objective, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  amendment 
will  not  accomplish  it. 

In  this  case,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
much  too  stringent.  It  leaves  no  discre- 
tion to  the  President,  and  it  applies  to 
any  other  country — which  is  much  too 
broad  a  provision.  That  is  my  objection 
to  it 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  fear  that 
no  such  provision  would  eventually  be 
Included,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
conference  committee,  is  a  mistaken  one. 

However.  I  think  the  President  should 
be  given  authority  to  use  his  discretion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  situation 
has  changed  since  the  days  of  George 
Norris,  who  charged  that  Congress  was 
composed  of  three  houses — the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
conference  committees.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  the  conference  committees  do  have 
great  power. 

I  am  not  as  experienced  in  these  mat- 
ters as  Is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas;  but 
I  have  known  conference  committees  to 
drop  clauses  which  were  included  in  both 
the  House  version  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, although  in  different  form.  Cer- 
tainly this  provision  could  be  emascu- 
lated still  further,  and  yet  finally  be  in- 
cluded in  such  form  that  it  would  merely 
be  a  statement  of  pious  intent,  with  no 
means  whatsoever  for  implementation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  will  be  included  in  the 
conference  report  a  provision  which  will 
adopt  the  principle  of  these  two  different 
versions,  and  I  can  pledge  that  I  will 
work  to  have  that  done.  However,  if 
anyone  wishes  to  assume  that  I  would 
not  carry  out  my  pledged  word.  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  could — if  the  con- 
ference report  did  not  Include  such  a 
provision — ^reject  the  conference  report, 
request  a  further  conference,  and  pro- 


vide  instructions   to   the   Senate    con- 
ferees. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkkan].  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  committee,  will  agree  that  the 
conference  report  would  not  omit  any 
such  amendment  or  provision  of  t^lT 
sort.  I  am  sure  he  will  q>eak  fw  him- 
self as  to  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  President ; 
I  strongly  believe  that  under  the  rules 
and  precedents  and  procediu-es  in  re- 
gard to  conference  committees,  the  con- 
ference report  would  have  to  Include 
the  essence  of  this  amendment,  because 
it  is  mcluded  not  only  in  this  amendment 
but  also  in  the  substitute;  and  on  the 
assumption  that  I  will  be  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  can  certainly  give  assiu-ance. 
for  my  part,  that  it  will  be  Included  in 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I  ap- 
preciate the  statements  made  by  these 
two  eminent  and  highly  honorable  Sen- 
ators. I  am  sure  they  make  their  state- 
ments in  good  faith — although  I  know 
they  will  be  Importimed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department,  perhaps 
with  the  result  that,  if  the  essence  of  the 
amendment  comes  back  to  us  in  the  con- 
ference report,  I  am  afraid  It  will  be,  as 
Linwto  once  said,  like  soup  made  from 
the  shadow  of  a  crow  which  had  starved 
to  death. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     But  I  point  out 

that  not  only  will  the  Senate  conferees 
be  responsible  to  the  Senate;  the  House 
conferees  will  be  responsible  to  the 
House,  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  very  charita- 
ble: and  of  course  the  Senate  conferees 
will  have  their  responsibilities,  too.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  most  per- 
suasive, too. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  very  compli- 
mentary, but  I  do  not  know  where  he 
obtains  any  Justification  for  his  state- 
ment that  I  am  most  persuasive.  In 
view  of  the  recent  developments  in  this 
Chamber,  certainly  I  am  not  persuasive 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yidd? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  presidential  discretion  should  be 
provided.  The  Gruenlng  amendment 
provides : 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  tMa 
or  any  other  Act.  •  •  •  to  any  country  which 
the  President  determines  Is  engraglng  In  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts. 

So  that  discretion  would  rest  with  tlie 
President  But  I  point  out  that  the  dis- 
cretion would  be  very  limited,  under  this 
language;  for  example,  the  opening 
words  of  the  substitute  are  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shaU  be  provided  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  which  the  President  de- 
termines is  either  engaging  In  aggressive  mil- 
itary efforts  CM-  Is  primarily  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  military  buildup  preparatory  to 
aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  any  other  free  coimtry.     ~ 

xmtll  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  such  mUltary  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased. 
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The  diiference  between  the  Omening 
amendment  and  the  chairman's  amend- 
ment Is  the  elimination  of  the  words 
"under  this  Act." 

In  regard  to  the  eriving  of  discretionary 
power  to  the  President,  I  ask  Senators  to 
consider  how  much  discretion  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  under  the  chairman's 
amendment,  as  follows: 

The  President  may  waive  tbla  section  only: 

(a)   if  be  la  unable  to  determine  from  all 

of  tbe  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  whether 

or  not  an  aggression  has  occurred  or  may 

occur — 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  would  expect 
the  President  then  to  make  a  decision 
that  he  did  not  know  what  all  of  the 
facts  were  or  that  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  those  facts: 
we  would  expect  that  under  either  the 
amendment  or  under  the  chairman's 
substitute. 

The  chairman's  substitute  then  pro- 
vides: 

or  (b)  if  an  aggressive  act  Is  reviewed  and 
the  facts  determined  by  an  appropriate  in- 
ternational body — 

In  other  words,  if  the  United  Nations 
determined  that  there  was  no  aggression 
in  a  specific  instance,  the  President 
would  be  permitted,  under  this  proposal, 
to  waive  the  application  of  the  £u;t.  The 
chairman's  substitute  does  not  say  he 
would  have  to;  it  says  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to. 

Then  it  says,  as  to  the  President's  au- 
thority to  waive  this  section  : 

or  (c)  if  he  determines  Uiat  the  national 
seciirlty  of  the  United  States  would  be  af- 
fected adversely  by  a  determination  under 
this  section. 

Would  any  Senator  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  any  act  of  Congress  if  he 
thought  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  adversely 
affected? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  relation  to  the 
last  point,  suppose  a  conflict  should 
break  out  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
There  would  be  an  instance  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  President  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  geographical  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment  would  violate  any  principle 
of  our  determination  to  resist  aggression, 
to  inhibit  aggression,  or  to  deny  aid  to 
aggressors  or  would-be  aggressors. 
What  the  chairman  has  really  done 
through  his  substitute  is  merely  to  pro- 
vide language  which  would  state  that  if 
the  President  does  not  have  the  facts  and 
If  he  cannot  ascertain  what  the  facts  are, 
he  ought  not  to  make  a  judgment.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment,  but  if  it  fails  I  will 
vote  for  the  Omening  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  some  amendment 
dealing  with  the  situation  presented  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public is  necessary. 

Second,  if  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  we  belong,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  should  determine  that 
there  is  no  aggression  in  an  instance  in 
which  the  President  thinks  there  may  be 
aggression,  the  President  would  not  be 
obligated  imder  the  act  to  apply  the 
substance  of  the  act.   He  still  could. 


Finally,  the  President's  discretion 
would  be  as  follows:  If  the  security  of 
the  United  States  should  be  adversely 
affected,  he  would  not  have  to  apply  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  join  in  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBBiGHT],  I  do  not  See  why  Senators 
think  that  the  conferees  will  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  determination  of  those  of  us 
in  this  body  to  effect  the  substance  of 
the  amendments  agreed  to. 

I  have  been  a  conferee  on  foreign 
aid  bills  for  several  years.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  told  that  I  am  going  to  sell  out,  or 
that  I  am  going  to  be  unmindful  of  my 
obligations,  or  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  fought  against  other  Senators 
on  the  principle  of  aid  to  Poland  and 
aid  to  Yugoslavia — Communist  coun- 
tries. In  one  instance,  Poland,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  was 
involved.  The  Warsaw  Pact  causes  our 
country  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

My  principle  has  been  as  follows:  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  has  absolutely 
no  discretion  in  relation  to  how  to  deal 
with  these  situations.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  with  others  who  are 
right  now  standing  alongside  of  me.  has 
stood  up  under  two  administrations  in 
these  debates  and  said,  "I  am  not  going 
to  tie  the  hands  of  President  Eisenhower 
or  President  Kennedy  and  say  that  be- 
cause I  hate  communism  worse  than  I 
hate  Nasserism.  he  can  never  deal  with 
Poland  or  Yugoslavia." 

I  said,  "Not  on  your  life."  If  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  as  our 
Chief  Executive,  as  the  chief  spokesman 
of  this  coimtry  in  our  foreign  policy,  and 
as  the  only  nationally  elected  officer  of 
this  Oovemment,  save  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, feels  he  sho'ild  have  some  little 
discretion,  I  shall  give  it  to  him. 

I  have  voted  time  after  time  for  that 
kind  of  p)olicy.  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  soft  on  communism  because  I  have 
done  it.  I  have  not  been  soft  on  com- 
munism. I  have  been  loyal  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  of  our 
cotmtry  places  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  its  effectuation  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  merely  wish  to  make  clear 
to  my  best  friends  In  this  body  that  I 
am  not  about  ready  to  mn  out  on  a 
commitment  that  we  make.  I  am  not 
about  ready  to  let  the  State  Depart- 
ment tell  me  that  we  ought  to  be  nice 
to  would-be  aggressors  or  aggressors. 
But  also  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  the 
President  of  the  United  States  how  to 
answer  every  single  problem  in  every 
comer  of  the  world  on  every  issue.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  the  information. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse what  the  Senator  has  said.  He  is 
entirely  correct  in  principle. 

Mr,  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  some  specific  language  in 
his  amendment.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  would  permit  the  continuation 
of  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  480  aid  to 
any  country  that  is  engaging  In  aggres- 
sion.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  would  be  up 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  would  strike  out  of  the  Omening 
amendment  the  prohibition  against  sales 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and 
would  be  limited  to  that  act? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  caU  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  informa- 
tion is  that  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  aid  that  we  are  giving  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  under  Public  Law  480. 
So  the  adoption  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  the  meaningful 
Omening  amendment  would  mean  that 
this  aid  would  continue  to  fiow  to  an  ag- 
gressor under  Public  Law  480. 

Second.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  the 
following  question:  The  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  states  that  when 
the  President  determines  that  a  country 
Is  either  engaging  in  aggressive  military 
efforts  or  is  primarily  engaged  in  an  ag- 
gressive military  buildup  preparatory  to 
an  aggressive  military  effort,  he  must 
suspend  aid.  How  do  you  distinguish  be- 
tween a  country  primarily  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  military  buildup  as  against 
one  that  is  secondarily  engaged  in  such  a 
buildup?  I  do  not  understand  the  signif- 
icance of  the  word  "primarily,"  unless  it 
Is  Intended  to  give  the  State  Department 
an  "out"  so  that  it  can  say,  "The  country 
is  engaged  In  an  aggressive  military 
buildup,  but  it  is  not  a  primary  engage- 
ment." What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"primarily"? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  beUeve  it  clearly 
means  "engaged."  It  Is  a  question  of 
degree.  In  the  beginning  I  said  the 
principal  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska — and  to  the 
present  proposal,  for  that  matter— is  the 
question  of  determining  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  a  country.  All  countries  of 
any  consequence  have  armed  forces.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  will  use  those  forces  ag- 
gressively or  defensively.  All  countries 
profess  that  their  armed  forces  are  for 
purposes  of  defense.  The  word  "pri- 
marily" is  intended  to  refer  to  an  aggres- 
sive military  buildup. 

The  question  is  difficult.  I  did  not 
initiate  the  amendment.  I  would  not 
have  proposed  either  amendment.  I 
merely  seek  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  make  it  half- 
way workable  to  the  point  where  we 
woiild  leave  with  the  President  his  con- 
stitutional privileges  and  responsibilities 
and  not  try  to  change  them. 

The  whole  concept  of  determining  and 
basing  a  policy  upon  who  is  an  aggressor 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  apply. 

All  I  would  say  the  word  means  is  that 
it  refers  to  a  country  that  is  clearly  en- 
gaged in  a  military  buildup.  I  do  not 
think  It  will  be  easy  to  make  the  de- 
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termination,    even    with    the    proposed 
language. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  find  the  proposed 
language  objectionable.  I  find  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  proposal  to  cut  off  Public 
Law  480  fimds  highly  objectionable  be- 
cause the  amendment  would  be  made 
virtually  meaningless  except  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10  to  20  percent  of  the  aid. 

What  we  have  heard  sounds  like  the 
letters  some  of  us  have  received  from 
the  Department  of  State  under  both  the 
present  administration  and  the  previous 
administration.  The  so-called  Douglas- 
Keating  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
was  applied  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  under 
the  previous  administration.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  are  administered  as 
badly  under  one  administration  as  under 
another. 

If  the  President  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine from  all  the  facts  coming  to  his  at- 
tention whether  or  not  an  aggression  has 
occurred  or  may  occur,  he  can  waive 
the  provision. 

I  have  read  to  the  Senate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Director  of  AID  stating  that 
the  operation  in  Yemen  is  not  aggres- 
sion at  all.  It  is  something  of  another 
nature.  So  can  we  not  hear  the  answer 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  the  law  would  be 
administered?  We  would  hear,  "We  have 
not  cut  it  off  because  the  President  Is 
unable  to  determine  from  all  the  facts 
coming  to  his  knowledge  whether  or  not 
an  aggression  has  occurred  or  may  oc- 
cur." That  language  would  merely  give 
them  an  "out."  It  Is  the  "out"  that  they 
have  sought  time  and  again.  It  is  an 
"out"  that  they  have  used  imder  the 
existing  language.  It  is  in  the  bill  now, 
and  it  is  an  "out"  that  is  not  in  the 
Oruening  amendment.  And  I  believe 
it  should  not  be  in  the  act. 

I  do  not  propose,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  to  allow  the  question  of  whether 
our  aid  should  be  continued  to  a  coun- 
try to  be  determined  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  Is  what  would  happen  under 
the  second  provision,  "if  an  aggressive 
act  is  reviewed  and  the  facts  determined 
by  an  appropriate  international  body." 
If  they  reach  some  other  conclusion,  we 
must  later  give  our  aid.  That,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  not  sound  legislation;  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  11th  hour 
effort  to  emasculate  the  Omening 
amendment  by  this  substitute  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  the  substitute  would  not 
merely  emasculate  my  amendment,  but 
would  scuttle  it.  The  principal  aid  Nas- 
ser is  getting  is  under  Public  Law  480. 
He  has  everything  else.  He  has  a  power- 
plant,  silos,  housing,  irrigation  canals, 
and  nearly  everything  else  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive — much  of  which  we 
have  supplied.  This  substitute  amend- 
ment subtly— not  too  subtly— would  re- 
move the  Public  Law  480  provision.  So, 
what  would  be  left? 

In  addition,  if  we  turn  this  decision 
over  to  the  United  Nations,  Congress 
might  as  well  quit.  The  Senate  has  ab- 
dicated enough  of  its  powers  without  at- 
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tempting  this  renunciation  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  hope  this  last  minute  substitute  will 
be  defeated,  because  I  can  see  no  pros- 
pect of  the  substitute,  if  it  is  agreed  to, 
stopping  aggression  either  by  Nasser  or 
any  other  aggressor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  with  great  in- 
terest. I  find  no  merit  in  the  Pulbright 
substitute,  except  that,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  a  diversionary  tactic  which  would 
result  in  bringing  back  to  the  Senate — 
if  anything  is  brought  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate— an  emasculated  amendment  that 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  we 
have  in  mind. 

All  we  need  to  know  is  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  did  not  report 
a  bill  with  this  principle  in  it.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  demon- 
strated that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  not  friendly  to  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  We  start  with  that. 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
keep  It  away  from  them  in  conference. 
After  all,  we  have  our  Interests  that 
must  be  protected,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned. 

Next,  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  in- 
terfering with  a  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
protecting  a  prerogative  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  to  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  how  he  can  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money.  That  happens  to  be  our 
duty. 

All  we,  as  the  protector  of  the  coim- 
try's  purse  strings  are  saying  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  that  he 
shall  not  spend  the  money  under  certain 
fact  situations.  What  are  the  fact  situa- 
tions? If  it  is  determined  that  a  coun- 
try is  engaging  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  aggressive  military  efforts,  he  cannot 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money.  We  are  not 
interfering  with  the  President's  deter- 
minative power.  As  I  said  earlier  In  the 
debate,  the  President  has  several  groups 
of  Intelligence  agencies  to  advise  him. 
He  has  the  CIA,  the  "intelligence"  in  the 
State  Department,  and  the  "Intelligence" 
in  the  Pentagon. 

All  I  am  saying  is.  "Mr.  President,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States  will  always  act  In  good 
faith  In  regard  to  his  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, which  the  Congress  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  constitutional  rights  has 
imposed  upon  him." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  merely  saying 
that  if  the  President  finds  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  suiy  country  is  engaging  In 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  aggressive  ac- 
tion, he  shall  not  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  way  of  aid  to  that  country. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Do  we  want  to  do  it,  or  not?  Do  we 
want  to  continue  giving  unchecked 
power  in  regard  to  the  taxpayers' 
money?  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has 
come  when — in  a  dignified  amendment 
such  as  we  have  offered — we  should  say 


to  the  President  that  If  a  country  is  en- 
gaging In  aggressive  action  or  preparlrxg 
to  engage  In  aggressive  action,  we  do  not 
want  the  President  to  spend  any  aid 
money. 

Finally,  I  do  not  trust  the  State  De- 
partment tn  this  field,  as  I  do  not  trust 
them  in  so  many  other  fields.  We  know 
the  opposition  of  the  State  Department 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  know  of 
the  bad-faith  actions  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  past  in  regard  to  the 
Keating-Douglas  matter  and  in  regard 
to  the  Javits-Morse  procedure.  We  have 
had  nothing  in  this  field  from  the  pro- 
Arab  State  Department  but  bad-faith 
conduct.  They  are  evasive.  They  are 
tricky.  They  seek  to  see  what  they  can 
do  to  conjure  up  ways  of  getting  around 
Congress.  It  Is  about  time  that  Con- 
gress held  the  nose  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  grindstone  and  made  it  clear 
that  we  intend  to  exercise  our  rights 
imder  the  separation -of -powers  doc- 
trine, and  that  we  are  determined  to  see 
to  it  that  this  very  Important  matter  Is 
written  into  law. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  argimient  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  We  should 
vote  down  the  substitute  and  vote  In  fa- 
vor of  the  Omening  amendment.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  do  anything  constmc- 
tlve  tonight  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  whether  his  amend- 
ment meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  not  certain 
of  that.  I  do  not  believe  either  amend- 
ment meets  with  their  approval.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  attitude  would  be 
However,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  know 
about  it.  that  my  subsUtute  is  more  ac- 
ceptable because  it  would  give  them 
mwie  discretion  in  administering  the 
act. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas fMr.  FcLBRiGHT],  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Geukn- 
mcj,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.    On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrb], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
lakd],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnttsonI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    [Mr.    McGee],    the    Senator 
from    Michigan    [Mr.    McNamara],   the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
TORK],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Rttssill],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathms],  the  Senator  from  Uia- 
slssippl  [Mr.  StennisI,  the  Senator  frtmi 
South  Carolina    [Mr.  Thttrmond],  and 
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the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Enclx]  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btu>],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rttsssll],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathirsJ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StknnisI,  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Miclilgan  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcxn  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  MagntjsonI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  LoHGl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOek]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tori]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  frcmi  California  [Mr.  EngleI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  N6w  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  frwn  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatir]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  results  was  announced — yeas,  32. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  217  Leg] 
YEAS— 33 


Anderaon 

Gore 

Manafleld 

B»yh 

Hayden 

UcCtrthj 

Burdlck 

Hlck8nlooi>« 

McClellan 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

McOovem 

Carlaon 

Inouy* 

Mclntyre 

Ohtirch 

JackM>n 

MetcaU 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Monroney 

Pulbrlght 

Lauiiche 

MOM 

Muskle 

Pell 

Walten 

Nelson 

Saltonstall 

YouQg,  N.  Dak 

Neuberg«r 

Sparkman 
NAYS— M 

AUott 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

BarUett 

Hart 

Prouty 

BeaU 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hill 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Holland 

Rlbloofl 

Brewster 

Hruaka 

Scott 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Simpson 

Cave 

Jobnaton 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Keating 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Kuchel 

WUllama.  Del. 

Douglaa 

Mechem 

Yar  borough 

Bdmondson 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

Slender 

Morse 

Fong 

Morton 

NOT  VOnNO— 22 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Long,  Mo. 

RuiaeU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smathen 

Cooper 

Magnuaon 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Ba«tland 

McNamara 

Williams.  N  J. 

Bngle 

Paxtore 

Ervln 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT's  amendment,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Grukning,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed, was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment  No.  231. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNcl.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeb]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOkeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr,  Robertson]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sbcathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Stennis]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

(No.  218  Leg] 
YEAS— 66 


Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hartks 

Mundt 

Bayh 

HUl 

Muskle 

Beau 

Hruaka 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keating 

Simpson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

CurtU 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McOovem 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Walters 

Douglas 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Bdmondson 

MlUer 

Yar  borough 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Morton 

NAYS— 13 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Metcalf 

Clark 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Pulbrlght 

Inouye 

Pell 

Gore 

Lausche 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOnNO— 22 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnuaon 

Stennis 

Dlrkaen 

MoGm 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Williams,  N  J. 

Bngle 

Pastore 

Ervln 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Gruening's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
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amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tal>Ie  was 
agreed  to.        11 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA   CLAIMS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  and  am  prepared  to  press  for 
Senate  approval  an  amendment  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
claims  agreement  wlUi  Czechoslovakia 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  before  com- 
ing into  effect. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
over  $100  million  in  legitimate  U.S. 
claims  for  property  nationalized  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  may 
well  be  Junked  in  an  essentially  po- 
litical agreement  with  a  Communist 
regime.  This  is  not,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  wish  to  suggest,  a  one-way 
agreement.  It  is  a  final  settlement  of  a 
complex  issue.  Very  probably  also  a 
sizeable  trade  deal  with  the  United 
States  wiU  be  Involved  in  the  final  set- 
tlement, whether  formally  stated  or  not, 
because  that  is  the  way  the  Communists 
like  to  operate. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  over 
the  manner  in  which  State  Department 
officials  seem  to  give  one  answer  to  the 
press  and  another  to  the  Congress.  It 
lends  added  weight  to  the  need  for  a 
full  Senate  review  of  a  Czechoslovak 
claims  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  all  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  the  text  of  this  correspond- 
ence with  the  State  Department  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Depaktmint  or  Statk, 
Waanington,  October  29,  1963. 

Dear  Scnato*  Ksating:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Rusk  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  property  claims  of 
Aemrlcan  nationals  against  the  Czechoslovak 
Government. 

Since  1946  Czechoslovakia  has  by  a  series  of 
laws  and  decrees  nationalized  or  otherwise 
taken  virtually  all  private  property  in  that 
country,  Includlbg  property  owned  by  Amer- 
ican nationals.  The  Department  of  State 
and  the  American  Embassy  at  Prague  have 
made  repeated  efforts,  beginning  in  1946,  to 
obtain  ccHnpensatlon  for  Americans  whose 
Interests  have  been  affected  by  the  national- 
ization and  expropriation  measures.  After 
direct  negotiations  between  American  claim- 
ants and  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
faUed  to  result  In  payment  of  compensation, 
that  Government  agreed  to  settle  outstand- 
ing claims  by  msans  of  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal lump-sum  settlement.  Karly  In  1940,  a 
Czechoslovak  delegation  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  enter  into  negotiations  for  such  a 
settlement.  Little  progress  was  achieved, 
and  after  several  weeks,  the  negotiations 
were  suspended  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  resvmied  later  in  the  year.  It 
was  not  until  November  1956,  however,  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  agreed  to  re- 
open negotiations.  Representatives  of  the 
two  Governments  have  been  meeting  since 
that  date.  White  there  has  been  consider- 
able progress  to  date  narrowing  the  positions 
of  the  two  Governments,  the  negotiations 
have  so  far  failed  to  produce  an  agreement. 
The  Department  hopes  to  conclude  the  nego- 
tiations; however,  we  are  unable  to  predict 


when    an    agreement    will    be    made    with 
Czechoslovakia . 

As  you  know.  Public  Law  86-604,  approved 
August  8.  1968.  authorized  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
claims  of  American  nationals  for  the  nation- 
alization or  other  taking  of  property  after 
January  1,  1946,  by  Czechoslovak  authorities. 
The  Conunlsslon  concluded  its  determina- 
tion of  claims  on  September  16,  1962,  and 
made  2,630  awards  aggregating  $72,614,634  In 
principal  and  $41,030,671  In  interest.  The 
awards  are  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  a  fund  of  approximately  $8.9 
million  derived  from  the  sale  by  the  United 
States  of  a  Czechoslovak  steel  mill  and  related 
equipment. 

The  negotiations  now  in  progress  with  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  are  for  the  pur- 
poses of  obtaining  an  additional  sum  for  pay- 
ment on  the  awards  which  have  already  been 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  and  for  any  claims  which 
have  arisen  subsequent  to  August  8,  1968. 
During  the  negotiations  representatives  of 
the  Department  have  been  doing  their  ut- 
most to  protect  the  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
can nationals  who  have  valid  claims  against 
Czechoslovakia.  You  wlU  appreciate  that 
we  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  accepting 
the  largest  amount  we  can  get  in  settlement 
of  such  claims  or  of  making  no  agreement. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
in  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  O.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

October  31, 1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  further  ref- 
erence to  the  letter  of  October  29,  signed  by 
Frederick  O.  Dutton,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  property  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals against  the  Czechoslovaklan  Govern- 
ment, I  am  stUl  very  deeply  concerned  over 
the  possible  financial  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  are  not  discussed  at  all.  The  apparent 
difference  between  Mr.  Dutton's  statement 
that  no  agreement  has  been  reached  and  the 
New  York  Times  account  of  October  30  quot- 
ing unnamed  State  Department  ofDcials  to 
the  effect  that  essentially  agreement  was 
reached  in  1966,  1967,  and  1960,  has  not 
allayed  my  fears. 

I  believe  these  fears  are  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  since  a  settlement 
along  the  lines  I  mentioned  would  un- 
doubtedly influence  future  claims  negotia- 
tions. Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  any 
agreement  reached  on  these  claims  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification  before 
coming  Into  effect.  The  Claims  Convention 
with  Panama  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  ratified  on  August  9,  1960,  and  offers  a 
valid  precedent  for  such  action. 

I  would  appreciate  tiaving  your  comments 
on  the  desirability  of  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Czech  claims  agreement. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

KENIfETH    B.    KeATIKG. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
REMAINDER  OP  THE  DAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire,  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators,  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  in  mind  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  and  perhaps  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  query  of  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  I  must  say  that 
It  is  not  a  case  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 
If  my  personal  inclinations  were  to  be 


followed,  I  would  say  that  I  would  expect 
the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  until  11 
or  12  o'clock  tonight.  If  there  are 
amendments  to  be  voted  on,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  remain  imtll  that  time. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  some  refer- 
ences have  been  made  in  the  press  by 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  been  conducting  bankers' 
hours.  I  point  out  that  one  reason  why 
we  have  is  that  we  wanted  some  of  our 
committees  to  meet  in  the  morning,  be- 
cause had  they  tried  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  in  the  afternoon, 
objection  would  have  been  made.  There 
must  be  some  system  of  running  the 
Senate. 

The  best  I  can  say  at  this  time  is  that 
I  hope  an  amendment  will  be  offered  and 
that  a  vote  will  be  taken  tonight  on  it, 
and  on  other  amendments.  This  is  not 
up  to  the  leadership ;  it  Is  up  to  the  Senate 
to  decide  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  only  six  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  absent  yesterday,  and  only 
seven  Members  were  absent  today.  This 
is  an  extraordinarily  good  record,  and  I 
hope  to  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  made.  I 
must  say  that  the  record  of  rollcalls  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  great — not  merely 
good,  but  great.  I  wish  to  ask  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  Montana  one 
more  question. 

Under  the  suggestion  he  has  made, 
would  he  feel  inclined  to  admonish  our 
fellow  Senators  to  remain  here,  in  the 
probability  that  other  rollcalls  may  en- 
sue during  the  coming  hours? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  if  the  Senate 
collectively  can  give  assurance  that  any 
amendment  which  is  taken  up  will  be 
voted  on  this  evening. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  before  the  Senate  a  large  stack 
of  amendments.  It  Is  now  almost  10 
minutes  to  9.  Senators  who  have  any 
plans  for  the  evening  have  undoubtedly 
had  to  cancel  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  another  hour  or  two.  if  we  wish  to 
legislate — and  that  is  our  purpose — we 
can  take  up  some  of  these  amendments. 
Some  of  them  are  not  as  controversial  as 
others.  We  can  act  on  them.  We  can 
either  act  on  them  or  not  do  anything. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  might  proceed 
to  take  up  some  of  these  amendments. 
Senators  know  what  Senators  have 
amendments;  and  they  can  be  called 
up.  Many  of  them  are  good  amend- 
ments. They  ought  to  be  debated.  The 
Senate  ought  to  remain  In  session.  I 
said  last  night,  when  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  for  the  leader,  that  the  Senate 
would  remain  in  session  until  late  at 
night.  I  see  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  do  so.  It  is  comfortable  here.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  are  coming  to  know 
each  other  a  little  better.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  meet  our  friends  imder  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  the  Record  clearly  show  the  sta- 
tistical Information  that  will  be  of  inter- 
eat  not  only  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  iOso  to  every  other  Sena- 
tor, and  to  the  country  as  well. 
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Yesterday  four  Repiiblican  Senators 
were  absent.  All  other  Republicans  on 
this  side  oX  the  aisle  answered  to  the  roU- 
caQs.  That  is  pretty  good;  far  better,  in- 
deed, percentagewise,  than  the  Demo- 
crat's record,  my  Democratic  brethren. 
Today,  six  Republicans,  I  regret  to  say. 
were  absent.  The  rest  of  us  answered  to 
the  xoUcaUs.  To  that  extent  I  point  with 
consummate  pride  to  the  votes,  pro  and 
con,  on  the  amendments  as  they  have 
been  offered,  which  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side  have  been  privileged  to 
cast^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHKI..  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  not  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  relevant  to 
what  the  Senator  is  saying,  because  the 
last  roQcaQ  shows  that  only  78  Senators 
were  on  band. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  amount  of  expatiatlon  in  which 
our  colleagues  will  indulge;  heaven 
knows  it  wHl  be  substantial.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  we  will  all  be  pointed  and 
relevant  in  our  comments.  I  infer  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  majority  leader  is  to 
the  effect  that  there  may  still  be  other 
roUcalls.  To  that  extent,  I  hope  that 
all  of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  may 
remain  here  xmtil  additional  amend- 
ments have  been  disposed  of. 
Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  first  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  MORSR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
the  floor.  I  may  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  then  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IBlr.  MorsxJ. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  I  call 

up 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  for  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut yield?  He  has  the  right  to  yield  for 
a  question;  but  for  what  purpose  does  he 
propose  to  3^eld? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assume  it  Is  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader.  I  am 
prepared  to  call  up  my  amendment  to 
bar  aid  absolutely  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  a  30- 
mlnute  limitation  of  time  and  to  have  a 
vote  t<xiight,  if  we  can  get  unanimous 
consent  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  IfANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
see  the  shadow  behind  him? 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  is  no  sliadow. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President^  I  tnve  not 
had  a  chance  to  answer  the  question. 
What  was  U? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  said  that  if  a 
Senator  were  iM-epared  to  call  up  an 
amendment,  the  Senate  would  remain 
in  session  to  vote  upon  it,  if  that  were 
the  WiU  of  the  Senate.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  a  30-minute  limitation  oo  the 
amendment  which,  if  adopted,  would 
bar  aid  absolutely  to  Communist  coun- 
tries imder  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 


Mr.  DODD.    Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

telling  me  or  asking  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  to  ask  whether 
there  will  be  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.    There  will  be  objection. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  knew  that  out  of 
the  pit  would  Jump  the  phantom. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  Senator  from  California  de- 
serted me  this  morning. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No;  I  did  not.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  fine  Sena- 
tor. I  want  to  come  around  and  talk 
with  him.  I  want  to  help  him  to  correct 
a  wrong  impression  which  he  has  left. 
Mr.  President,  let  the  Record  show 
that  on  the  last  roUcall.  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  our  beloved  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  16  regrettably, 
were  absent.  On  this  side  of  the  aisle 
six  of  our  Republican  colleagues,  regret- 
tably, by  reason  of  illness  or  otherwise, 
were  absent. 

So,  as  I  conclude  and  take  my  seat,  the 
record  of  absences  on  the  last  rollcall 
was  16  of  my  Democratic  brothers,  and 
6  of  the  admirable  minority.  And 
that,  my  brethren,  represents  a  gold  star 
for  the  Republican  minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  did  not  have  to  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  am  I.  even 
though  it  reflects  on  the  Democratic 
side.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that 
last  Friday  approximately  25  Senators 
were  absent;  and  this  is  not  a  laughing 
matter.  At  noon  today,  six  Democratic 
Senators  were  absent.  On  the  last  vote, 
18  Democratic  Senators  were  absent.  All 
of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  had  bet- 
ter "get  right"  after  that.  Our  Job  is  to 
be  here,  representing  the  people  of  the 
States  from  which  we  come.  This  ab- 
sentee record  is  ridiculous,  it  is  tragic, 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  completely  cor- 
rect. The  business  of  the  Senate  is 
paramount  for  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  serve  here.  I  am  glad,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  a  parti- 
san comment,  that  my  Republican  col- 
leagues have  a  pretty  good  attendance 
record. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  felt  this  morning  stmiewhat  like 
a  skunk  at  a  lawn  party. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  a  spite- 
ful or  hateful  man,  I  do  not  like  the  role 
of  critic.    I  am  not  of  that  nature. 

I  wish  to  relate  to  the  Senate  what, 
I  suppose,  is  the  best  experience  I  ever 
had. 

About  6  o'clock  this  evening,  my  tele- 
phone rang,  and  a  voice  on  the  other  end 
said,  "Tom.  this  is  Mxxx  Mamstiklo.  I 
want  to  come  down  and  talk  with  you." 

I  said.  "Oh,  Mike,  you  can't  come  down 
and  talk  with  me;  I  will  go  up  and  talk 
with  you." 

We  had  a  couple  of  exchanges  about 
that.  aiMl  I  went  up  and  talked  with 
hbsi. 


I  am  not  going  to  relate  the  conversa- 
tion, because  I  do  not  want  to  "spill  over" 
about  it.  But  I  want  to  say  again  what 
a  gentle,  decent,  honest,  great  man 
MncE  MAvsjnxLD  Is.  He  showed  toward 
me  a  kindness  and  a  generosity  that  I 
shall  never  forget. 

I  said,  "You  make  me  feel  about  the 
size  of  a  pin.  I  wish  I  were  as  big  as 
you  are." 

Because  he  Is  big.  He  is  a  very  great 
man.    He  Is  a  very  great  Senator. 

I  fear  I  was  harsher  than  I  meant  to 
be  last  night  toward  him — and.  I  might 
add,  toward  by  friend.  Everett  Dirksew, 
whom  I  really  like  and  for  whom  I  have 
affection.  Both  of  these  men  are  great 
men.  I  hope  they  will  imderstand  that 
what  I  said  was  not  said  out  of  malice. 
I  spoke  out  because  I  was  upset  about 
the  delays,  about  oar  lack  of  progress. 

But  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  that  wc 
do  have  wonderful  men  leading  us. 

Mike  would  never  tell  this. 

It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  do  so. 

ButlteDtt. 

I  publicly  tell  It,  because  I  want  it  on 
the  record  that  this  great  soul,  this  noble 
character,  this  fine  himian  being,  this 
great  Senator,  should  have  thought  to 
humble  himself. 

But  it  was  not  he  who  humbled  him- 
self. 

He  hxmibled  me,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  he  has  not 
only  my  affection  and  devotion  and  ad- 
mlratlwi,  but,  as  well,  my  loyalty. 
[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  ot 
a  substitute  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  whUe  I 
do  not  concur  in  everything  that  my 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood]  said  last  night. 
I  admire  his  courage  for  having  said  it. 
I  think  the  ability  to  criticize  ourselves 
and  otu*  institution  Is  something  that 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  I  know  it 
was  not  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  say. 
It  might  even  have  been  said  in  a 
moment  of  anger.  Nevertheless,  it  took 
courage  to  say  it.  While  I  do  not  concur 
with  my  friend,  I  admire  his  courage. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  the  generous  compliment  he 
has  paid  me. 


STEELWORKERS  EXPRESS  NEED 
FOR  PLANNTNO  FOR  SHIFTS  IN 
DEFENSE  8PENDINO 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
John  J.  Sheehan,  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  has  sent  to  me  imder  date  of 
November  1,  1963.  a  letter  relative  to 
tlie  conversion  of  our  economy  to  peace- 
time production. 

Mr.  Sheehan  included  with  his  letter 
a  copy  of  an  important  letter  that  was 
mailed  October  28.  1963,  to  officers  and 
representatives  ot  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  American  by  Mr.  Frank  Hoffman, 
legislative  director  of  the  union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters by  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
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and  the  article  by  Mr.  Harvey  Segal  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  ariicle  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNrrcD  Stcelworkexs  or  Amekica, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  1, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Gborce  S.  McOovern. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congkissman  McOovkrn  :  Please  find 
enclosed  a  copy  oX  a  letter  which  we  sent 
to  all  oxir  legislative  representatives  on  the 
subject  of  conversion  to  p>eacetlme  economy 
which  issue  was  raised  by  you  in  your  speech 
entitled  "New  Perspectives  on  American 
Security." 

Tour  speech  was  certainly  provocative  and 
raises  challenges  that  must  be  met  now  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  rational  approach  to 
the  necessity  of  planning  federal  expendi- 
ture in  the  public  sector  on  the  economy. 
The  recent  article  written  by  Harvey  Segal 
certainly  indicates  that  your  speech  has  at- 
tracted attention. 
Sincerely,   1 1 

John  J.  Shezman, 
Legislative  Representative. 


UNrns  Stcexworkers  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  28,  1963. 
To  All  District  Directors,  Legislative  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Staff  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Federal  expenditure 
in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy  has 
long  been  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  labor 
movement.  Such  spending  Is  desirable  not 
only  for  fiscal  and  economic  goals  but  also 
for  social  goals.  Not  all  Ooverxunent  spend- 
ing, however.  Involves  Investment  in  the 
public  sector.  Over  55  percent  of  the  annual 
budget  Is  consumed  by  military  expenditure. 
It  is  roughly  9.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — the  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  en- 
closed items  direct  your  attention  to  two 
aspects  of  this  fact. 

I.  Impact  of  military  spending  in  unem- 
ployment areas:  Although,  for  the  most  part, 
military  spending  Is  nonproductive.  It  can 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  the  (vitality 
and  economic  viability  of  many  of  iour  in- 
dustrial communities.  Last  year,  thcj  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslnjftss  con- 
ducted a  hearing  to  determine  whether  this 
Impact  was  beneficial  or  deleterious.  The 
enclosed  report  Includes  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  that  committee.  The 
report  indicates  that  more  than  12  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  lives  In  are^  of 
persistent  and  substantial  unemployment 
but  only  4  percent  of  all  defense  contracts 
is  now  awarded  to  firms  in  those  areas. 
Furthermore,  the  shift  in  demand  for  diflTer- 
ent  kinds  of  military  hardware  has  meant 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  and  unbalanced 
economies  in  dllTerent  areas  In  the  country. 

Senator  Rumphrxt,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee's  Investigation,  feels  that 
the  social  costs  of  unemployment  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  community  should  also  be 
taken  Into  consideration  when  a  military 
contract  is  being  awarded.  Because  of  an 
amendment  attached  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  otf  1967,  no  funds  appropri- 
ated for  military  purposes  shall  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  a  price  differential  on  con- 
tracts made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  eco- 
nomic dLslocatioQS.  The  defense  manpower 
policy  of  1960  has,  therefore,  been  blocked 
In  its  attempt  to  Implement  the  national 
policy  to  encourage  the  placement  of  con- 
tracts and  faclllUes  In  areas  of  persistent 
and  substantial  labor  surplus  and  to  assist 
such  areas  In  making  the  best  use  of  their 
available  resources  by  other  contradictory 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
report  outlines  a  number  of  changes  which 
could  redirect  the  economic  Impact  of  this 


type  of  government  spending.  Some  of 
these  changes  recommend  (1)  a  total  set- 
aside  of  a  particxilar  defense  contract  for 
distressed  areas;  (2)  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Economic  Utilization  in  all  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  procurement  policies;  (3) 
adoption  of  a  program  to  equalize  the  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. California  alone  accounted  for  41.3 
percent  of  such  contracts  let  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  (4)  expansion  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  Include 
prei>aration  of  studies  and  suggestions  to 
improve  the  long-range  health  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  true  that  oiu  economy  should  not  be- 
cc»ne  dependent  upon  mlUtary  expenditure, 
but.  if,  de  facto.  Government  funds  are  being 
expended  In  this  way,  then,  there  should  be 
a  more  conscious  utilization  of  these  huge 
funds  with  a  view  to  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact.  Last  year  only  $138  million 
worth  of  defense  contracts  were  allocated  to 
labor  surplus  market  areas  as  a  result  of  De- 
fense Department  activity.  This  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Utiliza- 
tion, Albert  Lazure,  intends  to  Increase  the 
tonount  to  $600  million. 

n.  Planning  the  conversion  to  a  peace 
economy:  The  other  aspect,  certainly  the 
more  important  in  the  long  run,  concerns 
our  national  approfu:h  to  the  hopeful  and 
anticipated  decrease  in  military  expenditure. 
Quite  obviously  much  of  the  decrease  in  the 
first  stages  of  reduction  should  be  diverted 
Into  the  public  sector  of  the  economy.  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern.  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota,  in  a  Senate  speech  on  Axigust  2. 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  planned  approcu:h 
to  the  eventual  reduction.  The  inmiedlate 
problems  facing  such  a  conversion  are  en- 
twined with  America's  traditional  apprehen- 
sion about  public-sector  Investment.  Also 
involved  is  the  military-industrial  ccmplex 
about  which  there  is  so  little  awareness. 

The  Senator  seeks  a  solution  to  the  con- 
version by  diverting  part  of  the  arms  budget 
to  our  unmet  public  needs.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  objective,  he  recommends  (1) 
establishment  of  an  operating  conversion 
committee  within  every  company  engaged 
in  military  procurement;  (2)  establishment. 
by  executive  order,  of  an  economic  conver- 
sion commission  with  the  responsibility  for 
blueprinting  appropriate  action  by  Govern- 
ment to  facilitate  change  from  a  military  to  a 
civilian  economy;  (3)  convening  of  a  na- 
tional conference  on  economic  conversion 
and  growth  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  problems. 

The    Senator    declares:    "Com|}etence    for 
converting  from  a  military  to  a  civilian  econ- 
omy is  a  basic  requirement  for  the  economic 
and  political  security  of  the  United  States." 
Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Prank  N.  HomcAN, 
Legislatiix  Director. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  28 

1963] 

Economic  Front:  The  Problem  or  Tapering 

Defense  OtrrLATS 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

Roswell  L.  Ollpatrlc,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  recently  raised  some  disquieting 
questions  about  the  neglected  relationship 
between  defense  spending  and  the  health 
of  the  economy. 

Since  1967  national  defense  expenditures 
have  increased  by  more  than  36  percent, 
from  $44  blUlon  to  the  cxirrent  level  of  over 
$55  billion.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid  expan- 
sion, which  was  sparked  by  the  advent  of  the 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile,  the  ratio 
of  defense  expenditures  to  the  GNP  was 
maintained  at  10  percent  over  the  5-year 
period  ending  in  1962. 

And  while  there  were  negative  Impacts  in 
the  shi^>e  of  balance-of-payments  pressures 


and  ri^id  shifts  in  the  location  of  manufac- 
turing activities,  this  latest  bulge  in  defense 
outlays  made  an  Important  net  contribution 
to  economic  stabUity  and  growth. 

But  the  suocess  of  Operation  Big  Uft,  the 
progress  of  the  Polaris  missile  programs  and 
recent  suggestions  that  stocks  of  fissionable 
materials  are  more  than  ample  all  point  to 
leveling  off  in  defense  outlays.  In  surveying 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  Gilpatric  con- 
cluded that:  "It  is  unlikely  that  sharp  in- 
creases of  the  sort  programed  in  the  early 
years  of  this  administration  wUl  be  needed 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  In  terms 
of  the  ONP  percentage,  there  should  be  some 
decline  in  the  application  of  U.S.  resources 
devoted  to  pxirely  military  preparedness." 

Whether  one  assumes  that  defense  ex- 
penditures will  remain  constant  at  their 
present  high  level  or  decline  absolutely, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boost  which 
they  gave  to  overall  economic  activity  wUl  be 
dissipated  In  the  near  future.  More  resources 
in  either  case  wUl  become  available  for  use 
in  the  private  and  local  government  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

But  the  question  of  how  these  resources  are 
to  l>e  realized  is  one  which  has  yet  to  be 
squarely  faced  by  any  agency  of  the  vast 
Federal  establishment. 

Some  work  on  the  Impact  problems  of  re- 
converting Industries  which  are  closely  tied  to 
the  defense  effort  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
inadequately  financed  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  there  are  projects 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  farmed 
out  to  private  research  agencies.  None  of 
these  studies,  however,  can  fill  the  needs  of 
a  well-planned  program  for  the  effective 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  vast  defense-in- 
dustry potential  to  the  civilian  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Last  June,  Representative  Wiixiam  Pitts 
Ryan,  of  New  York,  asked  Charles  J.  Hitch, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  what  steps 
had  been  taken  "toward  blueprinting  the 
conversion"  of  firms  from  military  to  clvUian 
production.  Hitch  replied  that  "the  major 
responsibUlty  in  a  free  economy  such  as  ours 
must  fall  on  the  Individual  companies  af- 
fected. What  Government  can  do  is  study 
the  problem  •  •  •  develop  the  data  neces- 
sary for  private  planning,  and  make  these 
data  avaUable  to  private  Industry."  GU- 
patric's  remarks  echoed  similar  sentiments. 

Thiis  far  such  Information  has  not  been 
made  available,  and  a  spokesman  for  one  im- 
portant defense  industry  organization  com- 
plains further  that  Defense  Department 
officials,  anxious  to  maintain  their  sources 
of  supply  Intact,  are  discouraging  firms  from 
seeking  orders  for  civUlan  products.  Charges 
of  this  sort  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  made  suggests  that 
the  problem  of  shifting  resources  from  the 
military  to  the  civilian  sector  is  one  that 
can  best  be  handled  outside  of  the  DOD. 

The  problem  of  effectively  transferring  re- 
sources from  the  mUitary  to  the  civUian 
sectors  of  the  economy  is  not  one  that  can 
be  solved  by  making  information  available 
or  hoping  that  reductions  in  defense  outlays 
will  be  matched  by  tax  cuts.  What  is  in- 
volved here  is  the  transfers  of  new  and  pow- 
erful technological  developments  which  are 
not  very  well  suited  to  small-scale  projects. 

For  example,  the  electronics  Industry  with 
very  little  effcM-t  could  design  superior  auto- 
mobile traffic  control  systems  in  which  the 
information  on  density  and  flows  at  various 
points  would  be  fed  into  a  computer  that 
would  automatically  adjust  the  timing  of 
semaphore  lights.  But  that  involves  large 
outlays  by  municipalities.  Much  the  same 
can  be  said  for  the  systems  analysis  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving  which  can  be 
fruitfully  appUed  in  the  area  of  mass  trans- 
portation. 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  intelligent  per- 
sons in  Government  agencies  have  failed  to 
consider  these  problcais;  rather  the  failure 
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pUt&a  for  th«lr  BOlutlon. 
oQowtMK,  of  South  Dakota. 
U  alKMit  to  latrotfan  a  blU  wtiiclt  wouUl 
establish  a  Mattcmal  ■conomle  Conversion 
Ttala  agitoey,  kxiced  tn.  the 
of  OotBmeroe.  would  seek  to  en- 
plaanlnc  by  btulnaaa  flrma  whoee 
Oovenament  oontractB  abeorfo  more  than  25 
percent  of  their  labor  force. 

The  vlrtae  of  a  Caoveraton  Commission  Is 
that  It  would  assign  to  a  single  agency  the 
reeponjtbnity  tor  forward  planning.  Until 
that — aiMl  much  more — ts  acoompUahed.  the 
probtem  of  tapertng  off  defense  ezpendlt\n-es 
la  one  wblcta  will  continue  to  menace  eco- 
nomlo  stablUty. 


INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  LEADERS 
PCMNT  UP  NEED  OP  PLANNING 
FOR  CX)NVERSION  TO  PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  growing  evidence  that  Industry 
leaders  are  aware  of  the  need  to  plan 
for  shifts  or  cutbacks  In  military  ^;>end- 
ing. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  23. 1963.  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  engineering  staff. 
the  BpcTTj  Gyroscope  Co.  explained  that 
the  changing  requirements  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment  have  necessitated  a 
reduction  in  the  company's  engineering 
perionneL 

The  vice  president  of  this  distin- 
guished firm,  after  commenting  on  "the 
Impact  of  major  changes  in  Goyemment 
procurement  policies,"  explained  that 
the  reduction  of  engineers  is  unprece- 
dented. 

8perry  has  prided  Itself  In  never  having 
had  Bttch  a  layoff  In  its  entire  history — 

Said  Vice  President  Lisle  L  Wheeler. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  demonstrates 
the  need  for  the  kind  of  c(m version  plan- 
ning by  industry  and  Government  which 
is  called  for  in  the  bill  I  introduced  a 
week  ago — the  National  Econcmiic  Con- 
version Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sperry  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RacoRo: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoDows: 

SPBUT  OTBOflCOFK  CO., 

Greo^  Neck.  N.Y.,  October  23, 1»«3. 
To  Att  Membert  of  the  tngineering  Stag: 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this  or  any 
other  company  that  Is  beavUy  committed  In 
defense  work  who  ts  not  fully  aware  of  major 
Changes  in  direction  that  have  been  devel- 
oping In  the  entire  Industry.  One  such  trend 
la  a  steadily  declining  requirement  for  pro- 
duction quantities  of  system  hardware. 
Comparatively  few  large  volmne  kmgnin 
production  contracts  are  being  awardiod. 
Projects  soch  as  Mlnuteman.  Polaris,  and 
TFX  are  fast  becomrng  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Many  other  large  produc- 
tion type  eoQtracts  soch  as  Skybolt  have 
been  terminated.  Programs  such  as  Hustler 
have  been  sharply  reduced  fnxn  original 
procurement  plans  and  are  being  phased  out. 

The  layoOk  in  production  areas  which  have 
been  necessary  at  Sperry  over  the  past  sev- 
eral mcmths  have  been  the  inevitable,  though 
regrettable,  remtt  at  the  ahrlnklng  volume 
of  defense  production  work. 

Whne  the  total  volume  of  B.  A  D.  work 
has  not  had  the  sharp  decline  that  has  been 


experienced  in  production  work,  this  area. 
too.  has  felt  the  impact  of  major  changes  in 
Oovemment  procurement  policies.  Bar*. 
also,  fewer  large  systems  are  being  author- 
ised and  funded  and  only  after  heavier  em- 
phasis on  small  preliminary  study  contracta, 
greater  effort  toward  system  deflnltlon  prior 
to  contracting  and  Increased  pressure  on  In- 
dustry to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  risks. 
At  the  same  time  the  E>epartm«nt  of  Defense 
and  the  military  services  have  been  driving 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
R.  *  D.  work.  The  effect  at  these  [veaaiues 
has  been  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  competition 
for  every  R.  tt  D.  Job  that  Is  proposed. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  company  can 
maintain  and  enhance  Its  competitive  posl- 
Uan  unleaa  tt  trims  aU  lumecessary  costs. 
A  company  whose  overheads  are  Inflated  by 
surplus  manpower  cannot  be  competitive. 

While  many  comp>etltor  companies  have 
had  several  engineering  layoffs,  up  until  now 
Sperry  has  been  successful  In  avoiding  a  re- 
duction of  its  engineering  staff.  However,  a 
surplus  has  now  developed  that  requires  that 
we  have  the  first  layoff  of  engineers  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  One  hundred  engi- 
neers will  be  laid  off  effective  October  81. 
Bach  person  being  separated  haa  been  noti- 
fied by  his  supervision. 

In  compiling  the  layoff  list  consideration 
was  given  to  seniority,  performance  and  po- 
tential of  each  Individual  and  changing  tech- 
nological requirements.  In  no  case  is  any- 
one with  more  than  39  months'  service 
affected.  Those  scheduled  for  layoff  will  re- 
ceive fun  severance  pay  as  provided  in  8PI. 

Our  employment  department  Is  contacting 
other  companies  to  arrange  Job  interviews 
and  it  win  do  all  it  can  to  help  those  looking 
for  new  positions  to  find  them.  As  infor- 
mation becomes  available,  it  will  be  passed 
on  by  supervision. 

Again,  let  me  say  we  regret  that  this  engi- 
neering layoff  must  occur.  Sperry  has  prided 
Itself  In  never  having  had  su^  a  layoff  in 
its  entire  history.  Now  that  it  mtist  take 
place  we  have  tried  to  provide  every  con- 
sideration for  those  affected. 

Fveryone  not  affected  must  realise  the  im- 
portance of  sharpening  our  efforts  to  improve 
our  competitive  Job-getting  ability.  We  are 
Investing  substantial  sums  of  money  In  Im- 
proving our  facilities,  in  our  independent 
research  and  development  efforts  and  in  an 
unusually  large  number  of  bids  for  new  busi- 
ness. We  have  been  spending  long  hours 
meeting  with  various  Washington  officials  In 
sujjport  of  our  proposal  efforts.  We  are  ooo- 
fldent  that  a  hardhitting  team  effCH-t  can  and 
win  result  In  a  growing  backlog  of  new 
orders  and  a  rising  level  of  employment. 
Sincerely, 

IiISI.B  L.  Wwi»i.«s, 
Vice  President  far  Engineering. 


PLANNING  NOW  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Mitchell  Daily 
Republic,  of  Monday.  November  4,  1983, 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Planning 
Now  for  Peace."    The  editorial  asserts: 

If  we  accept  the  condiislon  that  the  Na- 
tion will  not  indefinitely  go  on  pouring  over 
half  of  the  Government's  income  to  military 
uses  then  we  also  must  accept  the  challenge 
to  plan  now  for  the  return  of  a  more  normal 
civilian  economy. 

The  Daily  Republic  editor  comments 
on  two  prcqx)eals  that  I  have  made  to  the 
Senate  In  recent  months.  First,  a  $5  bil- 
lion cut  in  excess  U.S.  military  spending. 
Secondly,  the  establishment  of  an  ecom- 


ic  conversion  commission  to  ease  the 
transition  of  high  defense  expenditures 
to  civilian  pursuits. 

The  editorial  also  Includes  excerpts 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torial on  the  same  subject. 

lilr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

PLAwifimj  Now  ro«  Pbacs 

With  top  administration  aids  currently 
concentrating  on  budgets  for  next  year,  a 
recent  statement  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Qllpatric  that  the  time  has  come 
to  start  reducing  American  Armed  Forces 
overseas  and  that  the  upward  spiral  of  de- 
fense spending  is  at  an  end  comns  as  a 
welcome  relief  to  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GUpatric  was  far  from  specific  on 
the  exact  date  or  the  amount  these  expenses 
will  be  reduced  but  it  is  an  indication  of 
administration  thinking  for  he  could  not 
have  given  the  talk  in  Chicago  without  prior 
approval.  With  this  trend  also  indicated  in 
other  quarters,  two  proposals  by  South  Da- 
kota's Senator  Oeoros  McGovxaN  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  into  national  attention.  The 
first,  proposed  last  summer,  was  that  98  bil- 
lion be  knocked  off  UJS.  defense  spend- 
ing to  prevent  an  even  greater  surplus  of 
overkill  power  and  the  second,  made  within 
the  last  week,  was  that  the  Government 
establish  an  Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion to  ease  the  transition  of  high  defense 
expenditures  to  more  civilian  pursuits. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dtspatch  recently 
wrote: 

"Last  sununer  Senator  George  McCovexn, 
of  South  Dakota,  mustered  only  a  handful 
of  votes  in  support  of  his  argument  that  the 
military  budget  should  be  cut  back  to  elimi- 
nate a  surplus  overkill  capacity  which,  he 
said,  does  not  actually  enhance  our  security. 

"The  Kennedy  administration  has  in- 
creased the  military  budget  by  20  percent. 
We  hope  its  projected  outlays  next  year  will 
be  subjected  to  the  kind  of  critical  analysis 
Senator  McOovniN  called  for.  People  who 
say  we  cannot  afford  $5  billion  for  space  ex- 
ploration should  ask  themselves  how  much 
of  a  953  billion  arms  budget  represents  sur- 
plus capacity  rather  than  military  essentials. 

"And  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  adopt 
Senator  McOovkxn's  proposal  for  an  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  to  begin  the 
task  of  planning  the  transition  to  an  econ- 
omy less  dependent  than  ours  is  on  a  swollen 
arms  industry." 

If  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  Na- 
tion will  not  indefinitely  go  on  pouring  over 
half  of  the  Government's  Income  to  military 
iisea  then  we  also  must  accept  the  challenge 
to  plan  now  for  the  return  of  a  more  normal 
civilian  economy. 

This  return  can  be  speeded  considerably 
in  industry.  States  and  conununities  wUl 
not  suffer  from  a  rediiction  in  the  military 
program,  that  economies  now  based  on  the 
shaky  pegs  of  military  production  and  mili- 
tary bases  will  not  collapse. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MAN8PIEU>.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  re- 
cess until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  imtU  tomorrow,  Friday, 
November  8,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  merkUan. 


1963 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  7, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  John  F.  Mallon,  assistant  pas- 
tor, St.  Agnes'  Church,  Arlington,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  Supreme  Lord  and  ruler  of  the 
universe,  whose  laws  and  commandments 
emanate  from  Thy  divine  wisdom  for  the 
establishment  of  order  and  harmony 
among  the  nations,  grant,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  to  our  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  a  profound  wisdom  to  real- 
ize that  all  human  authority  derives  from 
divine  authority;  a  holy  prudence  to 
guide  them  in  their  deliberations  in  the 
Halls  of  this  Congress;  an  understanding 
that  the  problems  of  our  Nation  are  to 
be  solved  only  with  prayerful  recourse  to 
Thee,  O  God,  who  art  ever  ready  to  bless 
those  statesmen,  who,  like  the  Foimding 
Fathers,  place  their  trust  in  Thee. 

As  of  old  Thou  didst  come  down  upon 
the  mountain  to  instruct  the  people  of 
God  through  their  representative,  Moses, 
so  now  come,  we  beseech  Tliee,  to  this 
Chamber  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  Thy 
governance  through  our  chosen  Repre- 
sentatives, that  they  may  sanctify  them- 
selves with  Thy  grace,  serve  the  people  of 
God  with  humility,  and  acknowledge 
Thee  to  be  the  Father  of  governments 
and  of  nations.  Through  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

CoMicrrrxK  on  Ptrsuc  Wokks, 

HOUSK  or  RKPRgggltTATIVEa, 

Waahingttyn,  D.C.,  November  S,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCo«i«ack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  £>XAK  ICa.  Spsakib:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
work  plans  Involved  are: 


State  and  watershed 


Alabama:  Big  Nsnoe  Cretk 

Arlsoos: 

Apadie  Junctton-OiltMrt 

WlUlams-Chandler 

0«orKia:  Llttl«  TnUspoosa  River 

(supplemontsl) 

MlssisBlppi:       Ctauquatoacbee 

Creek 

Oklahoma:  Stillwater  Creek 

Puerto  Blco:  Uuayanea  Riw 

Alabama:  Cbeaha  Creek 

THUMssee:  MkMto-rork  Obkm 

Aiver 

OIX ISM 


EXMQ- 

tive 

eom- 

mlttee 

No. 


000 
•00 

wo 

MO 

no 
no 

no 


Committee 
approval 


Oct     M9t» 

De. 
Do. 

Do. 

De. 
Oet    I.MS 

Do. 
Dew 

Da. 


state  and  watershed 

Exeeo- 
tlve 
•om- 

mlttee 
No. 

Committee 
approval 

Alabama:  Mill  Creek 

Tcixas;  Pln^  Crwk 

1100 
1100 

1235 
1235 

1235 
1235 
12SS 

Do. 
Do. 

Oeorgia:   Middle   Ooonee-Wal- 
nut  Creek 

Do. 

New  Hampshire:  Baker  River 

Oklahoma: 

Lower  Clear  Boggy  Creek 

.SHlf-r^nip  Pr^Pk 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Texas:  Upper  Bosque  River 

Do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chaklis  a.  Buckley, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HON.  BEN  FRANKLIN  JENSEN 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter  of  my  ad- 
dress following  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  oitlered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  this  month,  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Iowa 
voted  to  send  a  new  Representative  to 
Congress.  Because  of  his  diligence  to 
duty  and  his  outstanding  legislative  abil- 
ity, he  has  been  reelected  for  13  consecu- 
tive terms  and  is  now  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  refer  of  course  to  the  dean 
of  the  Iowa  delegation,  the  Honorable 
Ben  Fsanklin  Jensen,  known  affection- 
ately to  his  colleagues  as  Uncle  Ben. 
Only  eight  Members  of  Congress  who 
commenced  their  service  with  Ben  Jen- 
sen on  January  3, 1939,  are  still  Members 
of  the  House  today. 

As  a  colleague  from  Iowa  and  one  who 
has  been  privileged  to  work  closely  with 
Ben,  it  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  distin- 
guished record  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation  over  the  past  25  years 
and  to  also  express  my  best  wishes  on 
his  71st  birthday  which  he  will  celebrate 
on  December  16.  Ben  is  a  native  lowan. 
having  been  bom  on  a  farm  near  Mar- 
lon in  Linn  County.  His  parents  were 
of  Danish  ancestry.  After  serving  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  World  War  I,  he  be- 
came very  active  in  the  American  Legion 
and  throiighout  his  service  In  the  Con- 
gress has  been  a  champion  of  the  vet- 
eran. Before  being  elected  to  Congress. 
Ben  was  a  retail  lumberman  in  his  home- 
town of  Exira.  Iowa.  His  wife  Is  also  an 
lowan.  the  former  Charlotte  Hadden,  of 
Clearfield,  Iowa,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Betty,  who  Is  now  Mrs.  Donald 
O.  Fitzpatrick.  of  Marblehead.  Mass. 

We  in  Iowa  are  Immensely  proud  of 
Ben  Jensen's  legislative  record  and  the 


philosophy  for  which  he  stands.  Al- 
though sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
pennyplncher  by  the  big  spenders  in 
Washington,  we  are  genuinely  pleased 
with  his  staind  on  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, and  the  people  of  the  country  can 
be  glad  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  holds 
the  Federal  pursestrings  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Tomorrow,  on  November  8,  scores  of 
friends  and  admirers  are  hcmoring  our 
beloved  colleague  at  an  appreciation 
banquet  to  be  held  in  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa.  This  is  recognition  well  deserved 
in  view  of  his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  his  congressional  district,  the  State 
of  Iowa,  and  the  entire  Nation.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Ben  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
25th  year  of  service  in  the  Congress  and 
his  forthc(Hning  birthday.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Ben  Jknsen,  upon  the  completion  of  25 
years  of  service  in  the  House. 

I  have  served  with  Ben  during  the  past 
5  of  his  25  years  and  as  representatives 
of  districts  which  have  mutual  bound- 
aries, we  have  had  occasion  to  work 
together  on  several  problems. 

Since  we  are  now  both  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  find  additional 
opportunities  to  work  jointly  on  prob- 
lems which  directly  affect  and  concern 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Through  these  associations,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  know  Ben  well  and  I 
sun  glad  to  list  him  as  one  of  my  i)er- 
sonal  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  extend  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  Ben  on  this  special  occasion  and 
to  wish  him  well  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  more  deserving  of 
the  accolades  being  bestowed  today  than 
is  the  Honorable  Ben  Jensen  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Iowa. 

Truly,  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  in  the  Congress  today,  a  man 
of  unquestionable  integrity  and  purpose 
and  one  who  is  held  in  the  highest  regard 
by  all  his  colleagues. 

I  had  heard  of  the  outstanding  work 
of  Ben  Jensen  long  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. As  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  real  architects  of  America. 
His  imprint  and  guidance  can  be  found 
in  numerous  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  our  great  natural 
resources,  undertake  worthwhile  re- 
search programs,  better  the  lot  of  the 
American  Indian  and  assure  wisest  pos- 
sible expenditure  ot  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  his  many 
friends  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  will  be  holding  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  November  8  in  Council  Bluffs 
to  recognize  his  25  years  of  <HatJ"gi?iiyhfftf 
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service  to  them  and  to  the  people  of 
America.  Bmm  JnraxN  Is  emlnenUy  de- 
servlnff  of  this  bipartisan  tribute  for 
dedicated  service  in  public  life. 

Few  of  us  have  failed  to  benefit  by  his 
counsel  and  wlsdcnn.  I  have  been  espe- 
cially privileged  to  be  a  direct  and  special 
beneficiary  of  his  characteristic  kind- 
nesses and  counsel.  Few  Members  take 
a  more  devoted  interest  not  only  in  the 
science  of  government  and  its  legislative 
processes  but  also  in  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  constituents  and  associates. 

It  is  interesting  that  although  he  has 
compiled  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
legislative  records  In  this  body  his  biog- 
raphy as  it  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Ertrectory  is  one  of  the  most  brief,  which 
serves  to  demonstrate  his  characteristic 
humility. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  In  this  bipartisan 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  men  In  Amer- 
ica, Bkn  JBifSEN.  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  election  to  Congress.  His  count- 
less friends  and  admirers  wish  for  him 
many  more  years  of  effective  congres- 
sional service. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
appreciate  the  assistance  and  guidance 
of  an  experienced  Member  of  Congress 
more  than  a  new  Member  in  his  first  days 
in  this  great  body.  Bkn  Jknscn  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  for  20  years 
when  I  came  to  Washington.  When  I 
sought  his  advice  and  his  counsel,  he  was 
always  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  assist 
me.  Furthermore,  his  aid  was  given  in 
the  finest  possible  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

I  have  appreciated  the  wide  knowledge 
which  Bnr  Jensen  carries — knowledge 
which  could  have  been  obtained  only 
after  a  period  of  conscientious  service. 
His  dedication  not  only  to  his  district 
and  to  his  State,  but  to  the  Nation  as 
well,  has  served  as  an  inspiration  for  me. 
He  has  been,  and  is.  a  most  valuable  and 
Infiuential  Member  of  this  House.  The 
Nation  will  benefit  from  his  continued 
service. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  tributes  that  are  be- 
ing paid  today  to  my  colleague  and  be- 
loved friend,  Representative  Bin  Jeksiw, 
of  Iowa. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  week  Bin 
and  I  were  among  the  81  new  Republi- 
can Members  elected  to  serve  in  the  76th 
Congress.  Today  we  are  the  only  2  of 
that  81  now  serving  in  Congress. 

Throughout  the  years  my  respect  and 
affection  for  Ben  Jensen  have  grown. 
Ben  Jensen  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
real  leaders  of  Congress.  He  has  made 
an  impressive  record  in  this  House.  He 
has  served  with  exceptional  ability  and 
wisdom.  He  has  contributed  much  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  he  represents 
and  to  the  benefit  of  this  Republic  which 
he  loves  so  much  and  he  has  served  so 
well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  all  salute  Bnr  Jensen,  may  he  en- 
Joy  health  and  happiness — and  continue 
to  serve  in  this  House  for  another  25 
years  is  our  wish. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben 
Jensen  was  bom  in  my  home  county  and 
it  was  there  in  Linn  County  that  he 
spent  his  early  boyhood.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  contemplating  this  fact,  not  only 
because  of  the  shared  familiarity  with 
places  and  people,  not  only  because  of 


my  pride  in  my  home  county  for  having 
produced  such  a  distinguished  son  as 
Bin,  but  also  because  of  my  personal 
respect  and  affection  for  him. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  other  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  Middle  West,  one 
can  read  much  of  the  strong,  simple  vir- 
tues of  the  prairie  community  in  the 
story  of  his  life.  Life  in  the  Prairie 
States  has  changed  greatly  in  the  years 
that  Ben  Jensen  has  shared  it.  It  has 
changed  perhaps  as  greatly,  although 
less  obtrusively,  as  has  the  life  in  our 
urban  centers. 

In  his  warmth  and  imderstandlng  of 
the  people  of  Iowa;  in  his  sturdy  honesty 
and  decency;  in  his  fierce  loyalty — 
which  is  reciprocated — to  those  he 
deems  worthy  of  loyalty;  in  his  simple 
and  effective  love  of  family;  in  his  un- 
ashamed and  uncomplicated  patriotism; 
in  his  diligent  and  regular  performance 
of  his  public  responsibility,  we  can  see 
mirrored  the  virtues  which  have  wed 
him  to  Iowa — the  land  between  the  two 
great  rivers — and  Iowa  to  him. 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  25  years  of  the  service  to  this  Re- 
public which  Ben  Jensen  has  provided. 
I  congratulate  him  and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  Iowa  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
House.  Tomorrow,  Ben  Jensen  will  cele- 
brate the  25th  anniversary  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
In  honor  of  this  momentous  occasion 
Bin  Jensen's  friends  back  in  Iowa  will 
hold  a  banquet  to  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary. It  will  be  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  with  them  tomorrow  evening  in 
Council  Bluffs. 

Ben  Jensen  has  served  his  country  and 
State  superbly.  Bom  and  raised  in 
Iowa,  married  to  an  Iowa  girl,  and  ac- 
cording to  him  "the  prettiest  girl  in  Tay- 
lor County,"  Ben  has  a  record  of  distinc- 
tion in  this  House  second  to  none. 

Through  the  years  he  has  received 
many  awards  and  commendations.  The 
Social  Conservation  Society  of  America 
made  him  an  honorary  member  of  that 
group  (m  November  16,  1954.  Ben  Jen- 
sen was  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  so  honored.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  has  honored  him  in  a 
similar  manner.  One  of  Ben  Jensen's 
prized  possessions  is  a  letter  from  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  commending 
him  for  his  efforts  to  keep  free  enterprise 
alive  in  the  electrical  power  field. 

Ben  Jensen  has  always  held  a  warm 
spot  In  his  heart  for  schoolchildren. 
Thrilled  by  an  address  to  the  Jomt  ses- 
sion of  Congress  given  by  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Ev&ns  Hughes.  March  4.  1939, 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  the  1st  Congress.  Ben  Jensen  asked 
the  permission  of  the  Chief  Justice  to 
send  it  to  all  the  school-age  youngsters 
in  his  district.  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
honored  by  the  request,  asked  this  then 
freshman  Congressman  to  come  to  his 
office.  According  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  Ben  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman to  be  accorded  the  honor  of 
an  appointment  with  the  Chief  Justice. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  Ben  Jensen  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  sound  fiscal 


government.  He  has  saved  this  country 
countless  millions  of  dollars  by  his  tire- 
less work  and  research  as  a  member  of 
that  committee.  Ben  Jensen  Is  not  on6 
who  votes  blindly  or  without  thought. 
He  acknowledges  the  responsibility  and 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  fields  of  veterans  retirement,  help  to 
widows,  and  orphans.  Ben  Jensen  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation that  gave  countless  GI's  after 
World  War  U  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation. He  has  also  recognized  the  need 
for  medical  and  scientific  research. 

Perhaps  some  of  his  best  work  has  come 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
conunittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. As  a  member  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  I  have  taken  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with 
authorizations  made  by  my  committee. 
He  has  had  a  sympathetic  ear  when  it 
comes  to  fimds  needed  for  necessary  pub- 
lic works  projects  In  my  constituency. 
The  people  I  represent  could  have  no  finer 
friend. 

Ben  Jensen,  as  indicated  earlier,  is  a 
leading  soil  conservationist  and  Is  a 
strong  fidvocate  of  meritous  watershed 
projects.  Flood  control  projects  have 
been  a  major  interest  of  his.  His  service 
in  this  field  has  been  outstanding.  His 
knowledge  of  these  areas  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work  for  the  enactment  of  sound 
programs  which  implement  his  ideas. 

OcTOBXE  29,  1863. 
The  Honorable  Ben  Jensen, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Ben:  I  read  in  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional RxcoKS  that  your  26th  anniversary  of 
service  will  soon  be  honored.  It  hasn't 
seemed  that  long. 

Here's  how  I  feel  about  it: 

"Ood  made  a  man. 
His  name  was  Bkn. 
How  tall  he  stood 
'Midst  other  men  I 
"Through   those   he   served 
His  fame  spread  wide 
As  'the  Oreat  Dane' 
And  'Iowa's  pride.' 

"His  greatest  goal — 
His  firmest  stand — 
To  save  the  wealth 
Of  this,  our  land. 
"In  war,  his  words 

Ranged  past  the  sea 
To  tell  the  Norae 
They  would  be  free. 
"We  haU  his  work 

Which  long  years  spcui. 
When  Ood  made  Bkn 
He  made  a  man  I"  ^ 

I've  enjoyed  working  with  you.  for  you,  and 
by  your  side.     Skoal. 

Sincerely  yoiu  friend, 

Sam  Davknpoit. 

This  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  rise 
to  honor  my  fellow  lowan  Ben  Jensen. 
An  asset  to  Iowa,  to  our  country,  we  need 
more  like  him.  Ben  Jensen  has  been  a 
friend  of  mine  for  more  years  than  per- 
haps either  of  us  care  to  admit.  My  sin- 
cere hope  is  that  he  cuid  I  will  be  able  to 
serve  together  here  in  the  Congress  for 
many  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  letter  that  I  would  like  to 
read.  It  is  addressed  to  Ben,  but  I  saw  a 
copy  of  it  and  thought  it  should  be  in  the 
Record.  It  expresses  the  feelings  of  all 
of  us. 
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Congratulations  Bkn,  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  compliments  paid 
me  today  by  my  colleagues  on  my  25 
years  in  the  House  as  a  servant  of  the 
people. 

You  have  all  been  most  kind  to  me,  as 
have  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Dis- 
trict, whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
in  Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  in  return  I  can  only  pledge  to  do  my 
very  best,  by  actmg  and  voting  the  way  I 
conscientiously  believe  is  best  for  all  the 
law-abiding  American  people.  Uvlng  to- 
day and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  another  Republican 
Member  of  this  House  was  elected  to  the 
House  the  same  day  as  was  I.  that  gentle- 
man is  your  friend  and  mine,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  Brown  of  Ohio.  Durmg 
those  25  years  Clarence  and  I  have  en- 
joyed a  wonderful  friendship,  and  may  I 
say  that  all  the  kind  words  expressed 
here  today  in  my  behalf,  could  be  multi- 
plied twofold  in  behalf  of  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Brown,  an  able  legislator,  a 
true  friend,  a  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  dean  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Ben  F.  Jensen,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
25th  year  of  service  in  this  body. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  for  15  years  of  that  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  through  those  years  he  has 
been  a  champion  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, of  freedom,  and  economy. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  friends  throughout 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa  should  assemble  tomorrow  eve- 
ning in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  do  him 
honor  and  express  their  appreciation  for 
his  good  work. 

But  there  can  be  no  recognition  of 
Ben's  long  and  faithful  service  in  Con- 
gress that  does  not  include  a  tribute  to 
his  good  wife.  Lottie,  who  has  been  his 
mainstay  of  str«igth  and  comfort 
through  many  congressional  storms  and 
political  campaigns. 

With  my  colleagues,  I  join  In  wishing 
both  Ben  and  Lottie  many  years  of  good 
health  and  continued  service  to  Iowa  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HOEVENl  and  in  addition, 
point  up  some  of  the  sterling  qualities 
that  are  personified  in  Congressman  Ben 
FRANKLIN  Jensen,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  of  this  generation  to  serve 
this  Nation  in  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

First,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa's  [Mr.  Jensen  1 
resolution  since  I  note  that  he  was  bom 
on  a  farm,  yet,  despite  that  plain  back- 
ground, by  sheer  determination,  worked 
himself  up  to  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  a  small  town  business 
firm.  Later,  he  repeated  the  process 
when  he  entered  the  UJ3.  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate in  1917.  to  be  discharged  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  as  a  heutenant. 

The  same  circumstances  are  in  evi- 
dence agata  when  we  find  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa,  Congressman  Jensen. 
being  elected  to  Congress  November  8, 
1938.  Today,  after  25  years  of  dedica- 
tion and  resolution,  he  is  the  senior  Re- 
publican member  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Congressman 
Jensen's  awareness  of  a  serious  problem 
in  the  United  States,  the  depletion  of  our 
soil  resources.  I  do  not  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  a  better  knowledge 
or  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
soil  loss  nor  is  any  more  familiar  with 
the  approaches  and  solutions  to  this 
problem.  In  witness  of  this  fact  is  the 
present  status  of  his  Seventh  Iowa  Dis- 
trict which  I  understand  contains  more 
watershed  districts  than  any  other  sim- 
ilar district  in  the  United  States.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and 
I  agree  that  the  place  to  control  rainfall 
the  greatest  cause  of  our  soil  erosion, 
is  where  it  falls.  And  I  emphatically 
back  up  as  being  extremely  wise  his  po- 
sition of  emphasis  on  the  watershed  type 
of  conservancy. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  has  another  outstanding 
characteristic  that  endears  him  to  his 
home  constituency  and  that  has  resulted 
in  his  12th  reelection  to  Congress.  That 
characteristic  is  his  dedication  to  see 
that  the  American  taxpayer  gets  100 
cents  m  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 
This  dedication  has  won  him  the  affec- 
tionate title,  "The  Watchdog  of  the 
Treasury." 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  con- 
stitutes embodiment  of  all  the  qualities 
a  Congressman  should  have.  He  is  sa- 
gacious, wise,  prudent,  responsible,  and 
probably  represents,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  humanly  aohieved.  the  personification 
of  a  Jeffersonlsm  principle  that  goes 
something  like  this: 

I  am  for  a  government  that  is  rigorously 
frugal  and  simple,  and  not  for  one  that  mul- 
tiplies offices  to  make  partisans,  that  Is.  to 
get  votes,  and  by  every  device  increases  the 
public  debt  under  the  guise  of  being  a  pub- 
lic benefit. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  a 
groundswell  of  change  is  noted  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  change  well 
represents  the  gentleman  from  Elxira. 
Iowa's  philosophy.  May  that  ground- 
swell  grow  to  the  extent  that,  when  taken 
at  full  tide,  it  provides  an  opportunity 
for  him  to  be  of  further  great  service 
to  his  country.  I  know  he  will  meet  this 
challenge  forthrightly  and  discharge 
every  responsibility  of  it  with  distinction 
and  integrity. 


SUBCOMMTTEE  NO.  2,  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Subcommittee  No.  2 
of  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  November  12.  13, 
and  14.  

The  SPEAKER.  WithoutobJecUon.it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  POWER,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSION  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my. 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der what  the  foolish  fascination  is  which 
prompts  American  busmessmen  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  Kremlin  for  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  United  States,  cap- 
italism, and  themselves  insulted  by  the 
bully  Khrushchev. 

The  latest  "Mission  to  Moscow"  con- 
sisting of  20  businessmen  on  a  Time 
magazme-sponsored  tour,  subjected  its 
members  to  this  humiliating  experience 
yesterday. 

I  wonder  if  they  will  ever  learn  that 
their  attempts  to  debate  Khrushchev 
serve  only  to  provide  a  sovmding  board 
for  the  Communists'  disgraceful  insiilts 
to  the  United  States. 

One  wonders  whether  American  busi- 
ness leaders  have  learned  anything  since 
the  days  of  the  original  "Mission  to  Mos- 
cow" of  President  Roosevelt's  Ambas- 
sador Davles. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  threat 
of  possible  nuclear  war  over  access  to 
Berlin — delivered  during  his  interview 
with  the  American  businessmen — ^unless 
the  United  States  knuckles  under  to  So- 
viet-imposed rules,  is  one  more  evidezice 
that  he  does  not  share  the  concern  of 
some  timid  American  leaders  that  we 
must  avoid  "tensions "  at  any  cost. 

Nuclear  blackmail  is  no  different  than 
any  other  variety  of  blackmail. 

If  we  continue  to  bow  to  it,  we  either 
make  inevitable  ultimate  capitxilation  or 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Some  srears  ago  the  eminent  colimi- 
nist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  stated  the  case 
with  unerring  accuracy: 

Fear  of  war  has  almost  constantly  pcu-a- 
lyzed  Western  policy  (since  the  end  of  World 
War  n)  but  fear  of  war  has  not  paralyzed 
Communist  policy  •  •  •  if  we  continue  to 
be  afraid  of  nuclear  war  while  the  Soviets 
are  not  afraid  of  nuclear  war,  we  are  going 
to  end  up  losing  diplomatically  what  we  fear 
to  lose  in  a  nuclear  war. 

We  are  not  gomg  to  defeat  the  bully 
Khrushchev  merely  by  crossing  the  street 
to  avoid  facing  up  to  him. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  103] 

Ab«le  Harding  Rivers,  8.C. 

Anderson  Hays  Roberta,  Tox. 

Arends  Hubert  Rodlno 

Ashley  Hollfleld  Rouah 

Avery  Hosmer  St.  Onge 

Baring  Huddleeton  Scott 

Bass  Kllgore  SheUey 

Bates  Kyi  SU^r 

Berry  Laird  Smith.  Iowa 

Blatnlk  Leslnskl  Smith,  Va. 

Burkhalter  Lindsay  Stephens 

Burton  McCulloch  Stubblefleld 

CeUer  MalUlard  Talcott 

Chamberlain      liCartln,  Mass.  Thomas 

Colmer  Michel  Thompson.  La. 

Dague  MlUer,  N.T.  Westland 

Davis,  Tenn.  Mllllken  Wharton 

Dawson  Moss  White 

Denton  O'Brien,  HI.  Whltten 

Kverett  Passman  WldnaU 

Plndley  PUcher  WUllams 

Foreman  Pillion  Wlnetead 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Puclnskl  Wright 

Oray  PurceU  Wyman 

Orlffln  Rains 

Oubser  Rhodes,  Arts. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  355 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LANDS    WITHIN   JURISDICTION    OP 

GUAM,      VIRGIN      ISLANDS,     AND 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  2073).  to 
place  certain  submerged  lands  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Soiate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  (a)  upon  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  government  of 
the  territory  concerned  whatever  right,  title, 
or  Interest  the  United  States  has  In  par- 
ticular tracts  of  tldelands,  submerged  lands, 
or  filled  lands  In  or  adjacent  to  the  territory, 
subject  to  the  limitations  contained  In  this 
section.  The  term  'tldelands,  submerged 
lands,  or  filled  lands'  means  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  all  lands  permanently  or  period- 
ically covered  by  tidal  waters  up  to  but  not 
above  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  and  sea- 
ward to  a  line  three  geographical  miles  dis- 
tance from  the  coastlines  of  the  territory, 
as  heretofore  or  hereafter  modified  by  accre- 
tion, erosion,  and  reliction.  Including  arti- 
ficially made,  filled-ln,  or  reclaimed  lands 
which  were  formerly  permanently  or  period- 
ically covered  by  tidal  waters. 

"(b)  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  conveyed  Is  clearly  required  for 
specific  economic  development  purposes  or 
to  satisfy  a  compelling  public  need. 

"(c)  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  until  the  expiration  of 


sixty  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain)  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tee* on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  an 
explanatory  statement  indicating  the  tract 
proposed  to  be  conveyed  and  the  need  there- 
for, unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty  calendar  days  both  committees  Inform 
the  Secretary  that  they  wish  to  take  no 
action  with  respect  to  the  proposed  con- 
veyance. 

"(d)  Conveyances  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  shall  be  made  with- 
out reimbursement  or  with  such  reimburse- 
ment as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(e)  The  governments  of  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa  shall  have 
proprietary  rights  of  ownership  and  the 
rights  of  management,  administration,  leas- 
ing, use,  and  the  development  of  the  lands 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  section,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  such  territorial 
goverimienta  shall  not  have  the  power  or 
right  to  convey  title  to  such  lands  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1)  determines  that 
such  right  to  convey  Is  necessary  and  (2) 
advisee  the  committee  of  such  determina- 
tion in  the  manner  described  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  and  (8)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  proposing  to  convey 
such  lands  to  such  territorial  governments, 
and  such  territorial  goverzunents  In  propos- 
ing to  convey  such  lands  to  a  third  party  or 
third  parties  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  proposed  conveyance 
at  least  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  In  a 
dally  newspaper  or  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  In  the  territory  affected  by  the 
proposed  conveyance.  Such  published  no- 
tice shall  Include  the  names  of  all  parties 
to  the  proposed  contract  of  conveyance,  the 
purchase  price,  and  a  general  summary  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  tract  or  tracts  proposed 
to  be  Included  In  the  conveyance. 

"(f)  There  shall  be  excepted  from  con- 
veyances made  pursuant  to  this  section  all 
deposits  of  oil,  gas.  and  other  minerals,  but 
the  term  'minerals'  shall  not  Include  sand, 
gravel,  or  coral. 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  have  administrative  responsibility  for 
all  tldelands.  submerged  lands,  or  filled  lands 
in  or  adjacent  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  except  (1)  lands  con- 
veyed pursxiant  to  section  1  of  this  Act,  (2) 
lands  that  are  not  owned  by  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  enactment  oi  this  Act, 
and  (3)  lands  that  are  within  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  so  long 
as  such  condition  continues.  In  exercising 
such  authority,  the  Secretary  may  grant  rev- 
ocable permits,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  for 
the  use.  occupancy,  and  filling  of  such  lands, 
and  for  the  removal  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
coral  therefrom. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  heretofore  con- 
ferred upon  any  deiiartment,  agency,  or  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
lands  referred  to  In  this  section. 

"Sic.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect the  right  of  the  President  to  establish 
naval  defensive  sea  areas  and  naval  airspace 
reservations  around  and  over  the  islands  of 
Gviam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands which  he  deems  necessary  for  national 
defense. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
use,  development.  Improvement,  or  control 
by  or  \inder  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act  and  the  navi- 


gable waters  overlying  such  lands,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  or  fiood  control  or  the 
production  of  power,  or  shall  be  construed 
as  the  release  or  relinquishment  of  any 
rights  of  the  United  States  arising  under  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late or  Improve  navigation,  or  to  provide  for 
fiood  control,  or  the  production  of  power. 

"(c)  The  United  States  retains  all  of  Its 
navigational  servitude  and  rights  In  and 
powers  of  regulation  and  control  of  the  lands 
conveyed  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  the  navigable  waters  overlying  such 
lands,  for  the  constitutional  purposes  of 
commerce,  navigation,  national  defense,  and 
international  affairs,  all  of  which  shall  be 
paramount  to,  but  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
include,  proprietary  rights  of  ownership,  or 
the  rights  of  management,  administration, 
leasing,  use,  and  development  of  the  lands 
and  natural  resources  not  in  derogation  of 
United  States  navigational  servitude  and 
rights  which  are  specifically  conveyed  to  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  American  Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  the  governments  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  have  concturent 
jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  over 
parties  found,  acts  performed,  and  offenses 
committed  on  property  owned,  reserved,  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  in  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  A 
judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on  the 
merlta  under  the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa  shall  be  a  bar 
to  any  prosecution  under  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  act  or  acts, 
and  a  judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merita  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  un- 
der the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
American  Samoa  for  the  same  act  or  acta. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  exclude  from  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  government 
of  Guam  persons  found,  acta  performed,  and 
offenses  committed  on  the  property  of  the 
United  States  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  such  extant  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  he  finds  required 
In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  submerged  lands  to  the  gov- 
emmenta  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  for  other  pvupoeee." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  direct  a  question  to  the  chsUrman 
of  the  full  committee  and  ask  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  in  the  Senate  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  colleague,- 
the  gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania,  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  in  the  first 
instance  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
is  germane  to  the  bill.  May  I  state  also 
that  the  Senate  has  placed  some  restric- 
tions on  the  procedures  that  the  House 
did  not  consider  during  its  hearings  and 
consideration. 

The  legislation  as  it  passed  the  House 
would  have  turned  over  the  submerged 
areas  to  the  three  territories  which 
would  have  had  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  they  were  properly  used.   Rather 
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than  transferring  the  areas  intact,  the 
Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
territorial  governments  should  select 
areas  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Under  the 
Senate  version  when  the  Governors, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
show  a  clear  use  for  the  land,  the  sur- 
veyors will  stipulate  the  metes  and 
bounds,  the  tracts  will  be  advertised  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  be  notified  of  the  request. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  a  60-day  calendar 
period,  the  conveyance  can  be  finalized 
under  procedures  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  responsibility  for  justifying  the 
need  for  the  submerged  tracts  will  rest 
with  the  Governors,  who  will  seek  au- 
thorization from  the  Secretary  for  the 
transfer.  Notices  of  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  language  from  Governors  Lee, 
Guerrero,  and  Palwonsky  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Originally,  Navy  questioned  the  ac- 
ceptance and  so  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee.  However,  upon  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Udall  to  Secretary 
Nitze,  Navy  has  agreed  to  voice  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amended  version. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
place  in  the  Record  the  letters  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  soon  as  the  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  the  bill,  I  will  ask  the 
Speaker  for  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that  very  thing. 

Depahtment  of  the  Navt, 

Orncx  or  THE  Secret AKT, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  6. 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  N.  Aspinali., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  House  0/  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  request  for 
comment  on  Hit.  2073,  88th  Congress,  a  bill 
"To  place  certain  submerged  lands  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  governmenu  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  bs  passed  by  the  Senate  Is 
acknowledged. 

H.R.  2073  as  passed  by  the  House  author- 
ized the  President  to  convey  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  submerged  lands  "adjacent 
to  property  owned  by  the  United  States  above 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide."  The  Senate 
amendmenta  authorize  conveyance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  of  any  property  interest 
other  than  "deposlta  of  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals."  There  is  the  further  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  only  con- 
vey to  the  territorial  government  ui>on  cer- 
tain conditions  precedent,  and  the  land  may 
be  conveyed  further  to  third  parties  only 
after  certain  other  statutory  prerequisites  are 
satisfied.  There  Is  no  requirement,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  obtain  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  trans- 
fer of  submerged  lands. 

Since  there  are  defense  facilities  (e.g., 
wharves  and  piers)  which  lie  in  part  below 
mean  high  tide,  and  because  there  are  Instttl- 
lations  above  mean  high  tide  which  depend 
for  their  fxill  utilization  on  continued  Gov- 
ernment control  of  contiguous  areas  below 
that  point,  military  considerations  warrant 
participation  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  determination  of  whether  to  effect  a 
transfer  in  those  areas  where  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  a  vital  Interest. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  ob- 
Jecta  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  2073  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  above. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense   In   accordance 


with  procedxires  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 
For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Kear,  Jr., 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy, 

Deputy  Chief. 

UJ3.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  the  Sbcrctart, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  November  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Nrrzz, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nrrzx:  H.R.  2073.  a  bill  "To  place 
certain  submerged  lands  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  govemmenta  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other 
purfKxes,"  has  been  pajssed  by  the  Senate 
with  amendmenta  and  returned  to  the 
House  for  consideration  of  the  Senate 
amendmenta. 

Although  we  prefer  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  we  would  like  to  see  the  bill  enacted 
quickly  without  the  need  for  a  conference. 
We  have  advised  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to 
that  effect,  and  suggested  that  the  House 
accept  the  Senate  amendmenta. 

I  am  writing  to  assure  you  that  if  the  bill 
Is  enacted  In  Ita  present  form  this  Depart- 
ment win  not,  without  the  concurrence  oi 
the  Navy  Department,  transfer  to  a  terri- 
torial government  any  tldelands,  submerged 
lands,  or  filled  lands  that  are  within  the 
administrative  responsibility  of  the  Navy 
Department,  cm'  that  are  adjacent  to  lands 
administered  by  the  Navy  Department  above 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  l}elng  sent  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  with  the 
suggestion  that  It  be  made  a  part  of  the 
legislative  record  of  the  bUl. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  2073  and 
include  copies  of  the  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISIT  OP  THE  FRENCH  NAVAL  SHIP 
"DUPETTT-THOUARS" 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Ambassaoe  oe  Prance, 

Aux  Etats  Unis, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  25, 1963. 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  probably  know, 
a  vessel  of  the  Prench  Navy,  the  Dupetit- 
ThouarM,  Is  scheduled  to  pay  a  formal  visit 
to  the  city  of  Washington  from  the  8th  to 
the  12th  of  November  1963. 


The  Dupetit-Thouara  Is  equipped  with 
Tartar  missiles  provided  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  she  has  just  completed  her  first  training 
campaign  with  a  success  the  American  naval 
authorities  have  been  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

I  am  writing  to  advise  you  that  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Dupetit-Thouara  would 
feel  very  honored  If  Members  of  the  House 
were  Interested  to  visit  their  vessel,  which 
will  be  accommodated  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  most  convenient  time  would  be  Priday, 
the  8th  of  November,  between  2  p.m.  and 
5:30  pjn. 

With  my  l>est  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

HERVi  Alphand, 

French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  564  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8969)  to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  Jime 
30,  1964,  temporary  Increases  In  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  all  polnta  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bUl  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  No  amendment 
shaU  be  In  order  to  said  bill  except  amend- 
menta offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Wajrs  and  Means.  Amendmenta  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendmenta  rhall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendmenta  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendmenta  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BbownI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  usual  rule,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  rule  that  has  always 
been  adopted  for  the  consideration  of 
such  a  matter  under  all  administrations 
and  in  every  Congress.  It  is  a  closed 
rule,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 
The  only  amendments  that  will  be  per- 
mitted are  amendments  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means.  Also 
it  waives  points  of  order. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  contro- 
versy on  the  bill.  My  own  impression 
is  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  supported  this  particular 
rule.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Srleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  my  very  good  personal 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BOLLING  1,  very  briefly  explained  this  rule 
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and  very  honestly  stated  that  this  Is  the 
usual  nile  which  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  In  connection  with  leg- 
islation from  the  Commlttes  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the  usual 
rule,  one  that  we  call  usual,  on  legislation 
of  this  tjrpe  to  raise  a^ain,  for  the  third 
ttme  this  calendar  year,  the  national  debt 
limit,  and  to  lift  the  celling  so  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  go  out 
and  borrow  more  money  to  meet  budget 
deficits,  and  to  provide  more  funds  for 
big  and  unnecessary  spending  programs 
to  be  paid  ofT,  of  cotirse,  by  our  children's 
children  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  gag  rule. 
How  often  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  oppose  these  gag  rules,  I  do  not 
recall,  because  I  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  count  the  occasions.  However.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  repetitious  and  repeat  the 
arguments  and  the  statements  which  I 
have  made  against  closed  rules  so  often 
before.  But  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to 
say  to  the  membership  of  this  House  that 
perhaps  I  have  more  confidence  in  my 
coIleag\ies  than  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  in  themiselves.  I  am  firmly  and 
fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
average  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  just  as  able  and  Just  as 
d^^able  of  legislating  on  this  matter,  or 
on  any  tax  legislation,  as  are  the  Mem- 
bers of  any  other  legislative  body  in  this 
Ct^itol  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  col- 
leagues and  f  eUow  Members  of  this  House 
downgrade  themselves,  humiliate  them- 
sehres,  If  you  please,  by  saying,  "Oh,  yes. 
we  do  not  trust  ourselves  to  legislate 
properly.  So  we  will  vote  for  a  gag  rule 
to  permit  ourselves  to  be  gagged  and  con- 
trolled so  that  we  cannot  oSer  any 
amendments  to  certain  legislation  which 
oomea  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  regard- 
less of  how  Important  such  amendments 
may  be,  or  how  desirable  they  may  be,  so 
no  amendments  except  those  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  made  up  of  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  Members  of  this  House,  able 
Members.  No  one  can  question  that 
They  are  good  Americans:  yes.  But  in 
my  Judgment,  as  a  whole,  they  are  not 
too  much  above  the  level  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  far  as  brilliance, 
intellect,  ability,  and  wisdom  might  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  resented 
the  idea  that  (mly  a  chosen  few  are 
capable  of  deciding  what  sort  of  tax  leg- 
islation, what  sort  of  debt  management 
I  legislation,  may  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  closed  or 
another  gag  rule  to  have  us  do  what  we 
are  told;  vote  for  the  legislative  package 
that  is  brought  to  us.  Do  not  try  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  bin  because 
that  is  not  according  to  Hoyle.  That  is 
not  the  way  the  game  is  played  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
vote,  and  I  expect  to  ask  for  it^  I  hope 
we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  rule, 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  want  to  gag 


themselves  and  to  surrender  their  right 
to  exercise  their  own  Judgment  and  their 
own  wisdom  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  or  instead 
to  go  along  with  the  majority  of  those 
who  happen  to  serve  on  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  imder- 
stand  the  bill  now  before  us,  which  this 
rule  makes  in  order,  provides  for  4 
hours'  general  debate  under  a  closed  or 
gag  rule,  if  the  rule  is  adopted,  because 
a  majority  of  the  membership  votes  for 
it. 

This  measure  was  reported  out  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  10.  In  my  legislative 
experience  which  goes  back  45  years  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  pieces  of  legis- 
lation drawn  and  brought  before  legisla- 
tive bodies.  In  my  opinion — and  this  is 
not  a  criticism  of  any  individual  because 
I  am  not  sure  who  really  wrote  this  bill — 
HM.  8969  is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
we  might  call  leiglslatlve  legerdemain  be- 
c&use  it  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be. 
Oh,  it  is  true  testimony  was  given  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  average 
well-informed  Member  of  Congress,  who 
is  more  or  less  used  to  dealing  with  vari- 
ous legislative  matters  and  interpreting 
bills,  laws,  provisos,  and  provisions,  can 
figure  out  what  this  bill  really  means. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  the  average  tax- 
payer, or  the  average  American  citizen, 
understands,  or  will  understand,  this  bill. 
If  you  will  read  it  the  bill  provides  that 
the  temporary  ceiling  shall  be  increased 
to  $309  billion  between  Etecember  1,  1963. 
and  June  29,  1964,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Then  the  bni  has  a  little  sUnger  on  the 
end  of  It,  another  sentence,  which  says 
it  does  not  really  mean  $309  billion  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  says  that  is  not  to  be  the 
debt  ceiling.  That  is  to  be  a  temporary 
ceiling.  In  addition  to  that,  and  I  want 
to  read  the  sentence,  it  states  "because 
of  variations  in  the  time  of  revenue  re- 
ceipts the  public  debt  limit  as  increased 
by  the  preceding  sentence  is  further  in- 
creased through  June  29  by  $6  billion." 

If  you  follow  the  simple  rules  of  «u1th- 
metlc  and  add  $6  billion  to  $309  bUllon 
you  come  up  with  $315  billion.  But  try  to 
find  that  figure  in  this  bill.  It  is  not 
there.  It  is  hidden  in  this  peculiar 
verbiage  that  has  been  written,  verbiage 
that  is  not  qtiite  as  frank  to  the  average 
mind  as  it  might  be,  and  I  am  not  charg- 
ing bad  faith  on  the  part  of  anyone.  I 
Just  do  not  like  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Why  not  be  completely  honest?  Why  not 
be  frank  and  say  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  limit,  if  you  pass 
this  bill,  to  $315  billion  up  until  June  29, 
1964.  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
by  which  time  you  will  have  to  come  in 
here  for  a  further  increase,  and  you 
win  be  here,  do  not  worry  about  that.  I 
predicted  before,  you  would  be  back  this 
faU.  I  also  predicted  that  last  spring 
when  we  had  this  legislation  up  for  con- 
sideration. This  is  the  third  time  this 
year,  in  this  calendar  year,  bills  have 
been  here  increasing  the  national  debt 
limit.  They  will  be  back  increasing  it 
again,  before  long.  Why?  Becanae  the 
administration  is  continuing,  of  eoorse. 
deficit  financing,  despite  all  the  pious 


pledges  and  promises  which  were  made 
when  the  House  passed  the  great  piece  of 
legislation  caUed  the  tax  reduction  biU 
which  was  going  to  make  everybody  pros- 
perous, and  that  if  it  was  not  enacted 
promptly  the  Nation  would  go  into  a 
deep  depression.  Of  course,  that  has 
not  happened  and  wiU  not  happen. 

What  will  happen  to  that  piece  of  tax 
reduction  legislation  which  was  finaUy 
brought  out  and  rushed  through  this 
tx>dy  rather  rapidly,  but  seons  to  be 
having  somewhat  of  a  slower  imce  in  the 
other  body  and  probably  wiU  not  be 
brought  up  for  a  vote  in  that  body  be- 
fore some  time  this  coming  winter,  by 
which  time  perhaps  it  may  even  be 
known  to  a  few  people,  at  least,  as  to 
what  our  budget  for  fiscal  1965  win  be. 
and  what  the  Federal  spending  program 
WiU  be. 

Let  me  make  a  prediction.  We  have 
heard  aU  of  these  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion about  aU  the  terrible  tragedies  that 
WiU  happen  in  case  legislation  of  this 
type  is  defeated,  in  case  the  House  of 
Representatives  spoke  out  and  said. 
"Now,  we  are  tired  of  increasing  this 
debt  limit  aU  the  time  so  you  can  go  out 
and  borrow  more  and  more  money  to 
H>end.  We  think  perhaps  such  action 
win  help,  although  it  may  not  accomplish 
everything  we  desire,  but  it  wiU  help  at 
least  to  hold  down  Federal  spending." 

If  you  put  a  stop  to  this  thing,  what 
would  happen?  I  will  teU  you  what 
would  happen.  It  would  not  be  all  these 
dire,  tragic  things  that  have  been  painted 
so  vividly  to  scare  you  and  worry  you. 
There  would  be  a  lot  of  people  downtown 
who  would  start  Mving  within  their  in- 
come. 

We  have  seen  a  rather  pecuUar  situa- 
tion arise  in  this  Congress.  Most  of  the 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1964  have 
not  yet  been  enacted.  We  have  voted 
a  continuing  resolution  to  permit  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  for 
which  the  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1964  have  not  been  enacted  to  continue 
their  spending  at  the  same  rate  as  pro- 
vided in  the  1963  impropriation  acts  un- 
der that  year's  budget.  Of  course,  the 
budget  for  1964  was  much  higher,  billions 
of  dollars  higher,  and  the  appropriations 
would  be  higher.  So  as  a  result,  whUe 
a  lot  of  people  complain  about  the  slow- 
ness of  Congress  in  passing  appropria- 
tion bills,  as  an  actual  result  of  the  delay 
in  the  passage  of  these  appropriation 
bills,  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  been  forced  to  con- 
duct their  activities  on  the  1963  level 
and  are  spending  something  like  $3  bU- 
Uon  less  than  they  would  if  the  1964 
appropriation  bills  had  been  enacted, 
according  to  the  President's  budget. 

What  would  happen?  What  woiild 
happen  if  this  legislation  were  defeated? 
Within  72  hours,  or  perhaps  even  48  or 
only  24  hours,  you  would  see  somebody 
from  downtown,  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, yes,  and  I  notice  that  the 
White  House  takes  quite  a  lot  of  interest 
anymore  in  any  legislative  activity  that 
goes  on  on  Capitol  HiU,  whether  it  be  on 
the  floor  of  this  body,  the  floor  of  the 
other  body,  or  in  some  committee  or  sub- 
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committee  of  Congress,  coming  up  here 
and  saying,  "Let  us  bring  out  a  bill  with  a 
lower  debt  celling.  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  do  to  appease  the  Congress,"  to  ap- 
pease those,  if  you  please,  who  beUeve  in 
a  bit  of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  our 
public  business,  who  want  to  eliminate 
waste  and  extravagance.  "Let  us  sit  down 
and  see  what  can  be  eliminated  in  the 
spending  program,  how  we  can  live,  not 
under  a  $285  billion  debt  ceiling,  which 
would  othei-wise  be  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling,  but  under  a  reasonable  debt  ceil- 
ing, certainly  one  no  higher  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  perhaps  even  much 
lower^" 

I  think  a  great  many  good  answers 
could  be  given  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
those  questions  by  the  action  of  this 
House,  by  the  refusal  of  this  House  to  go 
along  with  this  piece  of  legislation,  by 
not  adopting  the  rule,  and  by  opening 
this  bill  so  tunendments  can  be  offered  to 
cut  down  the  total  amount  that  could  be 
spent.  That  is  the  money  that  could 
otherwise  be  first  borrowed  and  added  to 
the  national  debt,  and  then  later  spent. 

If  this  rule  were  defeated  and  the  bill 
were  opened  up  for  amendment,  that 
might  be  the  first  step.  That  would  be 
helpful.  The  second  step  would  be  for 
the  House  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  hold  down  the  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  amount  that  can  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Government,  to  a 
reasonable  level,  in  some  direction  to- 
ward reducing  the  national  debt  in  the 
future,  in  some  direction  toward  cutting 
present  Federal  spending.  We  will  per- 
mit and  encourage  that  if  we  defeat  this 
biU. 

How  much  has  Federal  spending  been 
cut  and  where?  How  much  has  it  been 
reduced  and  where?  This  is  a  situation 
that  calls  for  action  and  for  covu'age. 
It  calls,  if  you  please,  for  some  poUtlcal 
independence  from  those  who  want  to 
spend,  from  those  who  believe  in  big 
spending,  and  in  the  old  story  of  tax  and 
tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend  and  spend, 
and  elect  and  elect  and  elect.  We  have 
several  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  House  now 
that  will  mean  an  increase  in  National 
and  Federal  expenditures  far  above  the 
increases  ever  predicted  by  the  President 
and  by  his  advisers — and  they  aU  pre- 
dict we  wUl  have  further  deficits  next 
year,  and,  of  course,  we  wUl,  and  we 
will  have  them  the  year  after,  and  con- 
tinue to  have  them,  until  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress  assembled 
somehow  or  other  gain  the  courage  and 
the  fortitude  to  stand  up  and  face  this 
issue  because  if  we  do  not  do  it  our- 
selves, sooner  or  later,  the  natural  laws 
of  economics  will  compel  us  to  face  these 
issues,  perhaps.  In  a  way  that  may  bring 
dangerous  and  drastic  changes  in  the 
future  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  another  fine 
statement  on  this  issue.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  was  before  the  House,  we  heard 
extended  discourse  on  the  subject  of — 


What  road  are  you  going  to  travel?  The 
gentleman  remembers  that,  I  trust.  I 
wonder  if  we  wiU  hear  the  same  discourse 
today  with  respect  to  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling  and  if  we  wiU  see  those  who  vote 
for  it  continue  to  take  the  road  to  more 
profligate  spending? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  the  same 
old  story — msifiana — tomorrow — we  are 
going  to  do  it  tomorrow,  or  we  are  going 
to  do  it  the  next  day.  But  we  never  get 
around  to  doing  it  now.  They  say,  "We 
are  going  to  do  it  at  some  time  in  the 
future — we  are  going  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities, of  course,  but  not  this  year 
and  not  the  next  year,  but  just  a  little 
later  on." 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  get- 
ting fed  up  with  the  big  spending  pro- 
grams and  the  waste  and  extravagance 
and  with  the  ever-increasing  national 
debt  limit,  and  the  continuous  lifting  of 
that  ceiUng.  Three  times  in  the  year 
1963  alone.  How  long — how  long  can 
this  go  on?  It  is  up  to  you.  I  hope  the 
previous  question  wiU  be  voted  down  and 
that  we  win  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  this  rule  to  make  it  an  open  rule, 
so  that  amendments  can  be  offered  to 
this  bin  which  wiU  be  more  practical, 
more  sensible,  and  more  reasonable,  and 
so  that  we  will  keep  our  fiscal  condition 
sound.  So  that  we  wiU  put  a  brake  on 
Federal  spending  and  serve  notice  that 
we  no  longer  wUl  put  up  with  what  has 
been  happening.  I  hope  that  can  be 
done  and,  if  not,  I  hope  the  House  wiU 
vote,  and  have  a  rollcall  vote,  on  whether 
or  not  the  Members  want  to  gsig  them- 
selves instead  by  adopting  a  closed  rule. 

Finally,  of  course,  as  the  only  recourse 
we  have,  if  these  other  efforts  faU,  will 
be  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee  so  it  may  rework  the  bill, 
and  rewrite  its  language  in  line  with  the 
temper  and  thought  and  Judgment  of 
this  Hoiise. 

But  if  not,  and  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit should  fail,  I  for  one,  and  I  hope 
every  other  Member  of  the  House  who 
believes  in  fiscal  responsibility,  wiU  vote 
against  this  measure  so  that  we  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  later  pass  on  a 
new  less  costly  measure.  I  can  assure 
you,  and  I  predict  with  confidence,  that 
it  win  be  brought  to  the  House  within  a 
few  short  hours  after  we  reject  this  par- 
ticular bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
voted  for  every  debt  limit  increase  that 
was  necessary.  In  the  ptist  I  have  even 
voted  for  some  gag  rules,  when  I  felt 
that  the  blU  presented  was  so  compU- 
cated  that  the  conunittee  was  in  a  better 
position  to  pass  on  it  and  writing  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  would  likely  result  in 


advertent  error.    But  I  am  not  proud  of 
any  vote  for  a  gag  rule. 

MEMBERS   CANNOT  DO  THEIR   DtTTIES   TTNDER    GAO 
RULE 

I  do  not  consider  a  gag  rule  very 
democratic.  That  is  an  instance  of  a 
few  denying  the  many  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  legislation.  Each 
one  of  us  represents  his  constituents. 
Each  owes  the  same  obligation  to  his 
cor^tituents  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
House.  So  why  should  we  be  denied  the 
right  of  offering  amendments  for  con- 
sideration and  debate?  In  other  words, 
why  should  we  be  stopped  from  offering 
any  amendment?  Judge  Sabath.  who 
came  from  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  I  ever  knew.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
for  a  nimiber  of  years.  Judge  Sabath 
was  not  reaUy  in  favor  of  gag  rules,  but 
he  was  chairman  of  that  committee  and 
he  was  a  good  soldier.  I  remember  some 
of  the  occasions  when  he  was  com- 
peUed  to  bring  in  a  rule  like  this  one 
here  today.  He  would  present  the  rule 
and  say,  "This  is  a  very  fair  rule.  Plenty 
of  debate  and  no  amendments." 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  rule  we  have 
here  today — ^plenty  of  debate,  no  amend- 
ments. It  makes  no  difference  how  much 
you  talk.  It  wiU  be  ineffective. 

I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday  and  asked  the  committee  to 
grant  an  open  rule  so  that  Members 
could  offer  amendments.  This  is  not  a 
compUcated  biU.  It  is  very  simple. 
Why  should  anyone  want  to  gag  their 
coUeagues  on  a  biU  like  this?  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  should  want  to  gag  an- 
other Member  of  this  House.  But  the 
rule,  of  course,  is  a  gag  rule. 

INCSEAsnfG  THE  DEBT  CEILIIfa  IS   UNNECBSSART 

Now,  I  have  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  make  this  biU  unneces- 
sary. You  know,  the  way  the  national 
debt  is  now  counted,  it  contains  more 
than  $33  biUions  of  debt  obligations 
which  are  owned  by  the  Government  it- 
self and  is  not  actually  outstanding 
debt.  That  amount  should  not  be  in 
the  national  debt  at  aU.  Therefore,  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted,  we  wiU  not 
need  this  biU.  We  will  not  need  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt. 
If  you  do  not  count  Government  obUga- 
tions  that  have  already  been  i>aid  once, 
the  present  debt  ceUing  is  aU  that  is 
needed.  How  many  times  do  you  want 
the  people  to  pay  their  debts?  Do  you 
want  them  to  pay  them  twice,  3  times, 
10  times?  How  many  Members  of 
Congress  will  feel  proud  of  the  fact 
that  when  they  go  back  to  their  con- 
stituents they  v^iU  tell  them.  "Yes,  I 
voted  for  the  national  debt  increase  biU 
of  $315  biUion.  It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  pass  that  biU,  if  amend- 
ment has  been  aUowed,  but  the  'gag 
rule'  was  invoked,  and  we  could  not 
amend  the  biU  so  we  just  had  to  vote 
for  the  whole  amount" 

We  have  plenty  of  time  here  in  Con- 
gress to  consider  these  things.  We  are 
not  rushed.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  a  closed  rule. 

I  want  to  teU  you  about  the  amend- 
ment I  have. 
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AT  LXASr  133  BXLUOlf  OT  OOVmifKXIfT  OBLJOA- 

noNs  owmo  bt  nn  •ovojiMxirr  ttsklt 
AU  BBHo  oovims  AS  oeraTANDiMa 

Several  Oovemment  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Treaaury.  are  N^i^jjog  Govern- 
ment debt  obligations  which  they  have 
bought  with  Oovemment  money.  By 
far  the  biggest  amount  are  in  possession 
of  the  Federal  open  market,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Syston.  lliis  is  the  most 
powerful  Committee  on  earth.  They  pass 
on  monetary  policy;  they  determine  the 
volume  of  money  and  the  cost  of  money. 
This  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
has  the  power  under  a  law  that  was 
passed  In  1935  to  buy  Ctovemment  bonds 
and  pay  for  them  with  Government 
money.  In  the  last  analysis  they  pay 
for  these  bonds  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes  that  are  printed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Every  one  of  those  Federal  Re- 
■erre  notes  says  on  it— take  one  and 
look  at  It — the  Government  of  the 
United  States  promises  to  pay  the  bearer 
on  demand  so  many  dollars.  That  is  a 
Oovemment  obligi^on.  The  Federal 
Reserve  takes  those  Oovemment  obliga- 
tions that  are  noninterest  bearing  and 
trade  them  for  TJ3.  Government  obliga- 
ations  that  are  interest  bearixig. 

If  you  will  you  take  the  Rkcord  that 
came  out  this  morning  and  turn  to  page 
21103.  Tou  will  ftod  there  a  speech  I 
made  yesterday  outlining  this  procedure. 


BSLS    BT    THS    VIDBUL    KX8SBTX    HAVX 
BKXIV  TOO  rO«    WITH   rXTBLIC  ICOItZT 

The  Federal  Reserve  takes  our  money, 
our  Government  obligations  and  bujrs 
our  bonds.  They  have  bought  and  are 
holding  $32.4  bini<xi  worth  of  those 
bonds.  The  debt  represented  by  those 
bonds  has  been  paid  off.  It  has  been 
paid  off  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  yet  these  Treasury  bonds,  bills, 
oertlflcates  and  other  interest-paying 
obligaUons  are  still  carried  as  part  of 
our  national  debt  subject  to  the  debt 
ceiling.  That  is  wrong  and,  intel- 
lectually, dishonest.    It  is  deceit. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  Federal  Reserve 
peofde  of  any  wrongdoing  in  this  matter, 
because  they  feel  they  are  carrying  out 
a  duty  under  the  law.  It  is  the  way  the 
law  is  stated — the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  that  sets  the  debt  ceiling — that  is  in 
error.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  a  Oov- 
emment institution,  it  is  not  privately 
owned.  It  holds  these  bonds  that  have 
been  paid  tor  and  collects  the  interest 
on  them — to  the  tune  of  about  $1  billion 
a  year.  What  do  they  do  with  that  $1 
billion?  They  spend  it  for  any  purpose 
they  please  and  then  return  whatever  is 
left  over  to  the  Treasury.  It  does  not  go 
through  Congress:  it  is  not  a];H>ropri- 
ated;  it  is  not  in  the  budget;  and  it  is 
not  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
(Xflce. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech,  I  hope  to  ex- 
cite the  interest  of  those  Members  who 
are  so  intensely  Interested  in  "bcu:k-door 
spending."  The  Federal  Reserve  lives 
on  the  biggest  and  most  free  wheeling 
spending  that  was  ever  Invented.  It  is 
ixxst  the  same  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Uncle  Sam's  purse  with 
$1  billion  in  it  and  tlirowlng  it  over  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  on  the  first  of  the 


year  and  saying  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boeu-d,  "You  fellows 
spend  all  you  want  of  this  $1  billion,  and 
what  jrou  have  left  over.  Just  throw  it 
b«M±  into  the  Treasury  and  let  the  tax- 
payers have  the  benefit  of  It."  That  is 
how  loosely  this  thing  Is  handled. 

What  I  am  saying  nobody  can  con- 
tradict, because  I  know  the  story.  Over 
a  period  ot  25  years  I  have  interrogated 
these  people,  the  high  ones  and  the  low 
ones,  and  I  know  what  they  would  say 
in  answer  to  almost  any  question  you 
could  put  to  them. 

This  debt  has  been  paid — this  $32.4 
billion.  Why  carry  it  as  outstanding 
national  debt?  That  is  the  question. 
How  can  you  answer  that?  If  you 
think  I  may  be  wrong,  you  could  answer 
it,  if  I  were  permitted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment we  could  then  discuss  the  amend- 
ment. Then  you  could  have  your  mind 
clear  as  to  whether  or  not  you  should 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

CONGEXSS    HAS    TtMX    TO    CONSIDXB    AND    DEBATK 
AXKirDICXMTS 

So,  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  vote  against 
the  previous  question,  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  nile  that  will  make  amendments 
germane.  That  is  what  I  ask  you  to  do. 
And,  then.  If  that  is  voted  down,  I  ask 
you  to  vote  against  this  gag  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  consider  this  national  debt 
limit  bill.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  rush- 
ing here  when  most  of  us  have  been 
working  only  2  or  3  days  a  week,  prac- 
tically all  this  year.  Furthermore,  we 
have  from  now  until  January  3,  because 
we  will  not  actually  get  out  of  here  until 
the  Constitution  moves  in  at  noon  on 
January  3  and  causes  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  to  commence. 

So  I  ask  you.  my  friends,  to  take  that 
speech  of  mine  in  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Rkcosd  at  page  21193  and  you 
will  find  In  there  good  reasons  for  voting 
against  this  gag  rule. 


BOW  TBI  BILL  OOXTLD  SB  AltKrrDBD  TO 
BBQUIKK  ACCUBATK  BOOKKXKFXMO 


BXISIKKB8  rOMM  AHB  INDIVIDUALS  DO  NOT 
COUNT  DX8T  THAT  HAS  BZXN  PAID  OTT  AS 
DXBT  STILL  OXTTSTANOZNa 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Martin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
honest,  sincere  gentleman  that  he  is, 
were  a  good  friend  of  yours,  and  you  went 
to  him  and  you  said,  "Bill,  I  owe  $10,000 
on  my  hon^e." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Suppose  you  said  to 
Bill  Martin,  "I  owe  $10,000  on  my  home. 
Here  is  $10,000  of  my  money,  will  you 
please  go  buy  that  mortgage  for  me. 
Bill  Martin  would  take  your  money  and 
he  would  go  buy  that  mortgage.  Fur- 
thermore— and  this  is  the  point — he 
would  have  that  mortgage  canceled.  He 
would  not  go  put  it  in  his  lock  box,  as 
though  it  were  his,  and  every  year  call  on 
you  to  pay  him  interest  on  that  canceled 
debt  That  Is  the  same  thing  that  is 
involved  here.  Uncle  Sam's  money  has 
been  used  to  bxiy  Government  bonds. 
The  bonds  that  have  been  purchased  have 
been  redeemed;  they  are  not  outstanding 
debt. 


Mr.   JONAS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   PATMAN.     Yes,   I  yield   to  the 

gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  WiU  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  read  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  would  offer  if  permitted  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  claxise 
and  insert:  "That  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U5.C.  sec.  767b) ,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  '(except  such  obligaUons  as  may  be 
owned  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks) '  after  'The 
face  amount  of  obligations  Issued  under  this 
Act.' " 

It  is  very  simple.  It  simply  says  that 
the  $32.4  billion  in  bonds  that  have  al- 
ready been  paid  for  by  the  Oovemment 
will  not  be  counted  as  debt  still  out- 
standing. This  amendment  would  not 
change  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  It 
would  not  change  any  practices  of  the 
Federal  Reserve;  it  only  says  that  for 
the  purposes  of  maintaining  a  ceiling  on 
the  public  debt  that  can  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time,  we  will  count  accurately 
the  amount  of  debt  that  is  actually  out- 
standing. 

If  you  vote  for  this  bill  as  It  stands, 
you  are  voting  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
your  people  to  pay  the  obligations  twice, 
not  once,  and  maybe  more  times  than 
that. 

Why  is  this  debt-increase  bill  neces- 
sary? Simply  because  under  present  law 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  using  an  ir- 
rational and  misleading  method  of 
counting  the  amount  of  Federal  debt 
that  is  outstanding. 

If  we  followed  the  commonsense 
method  used  by  every  business  firm  and 
every  individual,  we  would  not  count  as 
outstanding  those  debt  obligations  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  and  are  being  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
general  public. 

AlCOXTNT      or      rxDEXAL      SBCXTXimB      THAT      ABE 
PUBLICLY     OWNED     WILL     CONTINUS     TO     IH- 

rWCiBE 

There  are  several  very  good  reasons 
why  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
foUow  normal,  commonsense  bookkeep- 
ing in  accounting  for  the  Federal  debt. 
One  reason  is  that  the  Government  is  ac- 
quiring more  and  more  of  its  debt  obli- 
gations, and  it  will  continue  to  acquire 
increased  amounts  in  the  future.  There- 
fore, if  we  continue  the  present  Irration- 
al method  of  counting  outstanding  debt, 
we  will  cause  needless  difficulties  and 
complications  in  managing  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  affairs,  and  we  are  also  go- 
ing to  mislead  the  public  more  and  more 
about  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment obligations  owned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment itself  has  grown  in  the  past  and 
must  necessarily  grow  in  the  future.  At 
the  end  of  June  1929  the  amount  of  Oov- 
emment securities  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  $^  billion. 

At  the  end  of  1939  it  was  $2.5  billion. 
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At  the  end  of  1950  It  was  $20.7  billion. 

At  the  end  of  1960  it  was  $27  billion. 

At  the  end  of  1962  it  was  $30.5  billion, 
and  It  is  now  $32.4  billion. 

Why  must  the  Federal  Reserve's  hold- 
ings of  Government  securities  continue 
to  grow?  Because  this  is  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
Nation's  money  supply.  Most  of  our 
money  today  is  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  "checkbook  money."  or  deposits 
in  the  commercial  banks.  The  commer- 
cial banking  system  can  expand  this 
money  only  in  rough  proportion  to 
expansions  in  their  reserves.  The  meth- 
od by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  expands 
bank  reserves  Is  by  purchasing  Govern- 
ment securities.  When  the  Federal  Re- 
serve decides  it  is  appropriate  to  increase 
bank  reserves  by,  say,  $1  billion,  it  does 
so  by  buying  $1  billion  worth  of  Oovem- 
ment securities  from  the  open  market. 

The  private  commercial  banks  can 
then  expand  their  deposits  on  a  ratio  of 
about  10  to  1.  That  is  to  say,  they  can 
expand  bank  deposits  by  $10  billion  as  a 
result  of  a  $1  million  increase  in  their 
bank  reserves,  brought  about  by  the  Fed's 
purchase  of  $1  billion  of  Government 
securities. 

The  money  supply  must  be  increased 
from  year  to  year,  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  in  economic  transactions  which 
are  effectuated  by  transactions  in  money. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  ever  have  to  sell  any  substantial 
amount  of  its  holdings.  But  if  it  does, 
under  the  amendment  I  propose  we 
would  exclude  from  the  debt  ceiling  on 
any  particular  day  only  the  amount  of 
Federal  debt  obligation  the  Federal  Re- 
serve owned  on  that  particular  day. 

OOVEKNMENT  BECURmxS  HELD  IN  'I'BUBT  rOB 
PARTICtTLAB  SSCICBHTS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
ABB  PBOPBBLT  COUNTBD  AS  OXTTBTANDINO  DEBT 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  bookkeep- 
ing method  I  propose  would  still  count 
as  subject  to  the  debt  ceiling  those  debt 
obligations  which  are  held  by  the  Oov- 
emment in  trust  funds,  such  as  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund,  the  old  age  and 
unemployment  cc«npensatlon  funds,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Postal  Savings  Fund,  and  so  on.  The 
general  public  does  not  own  these  secu- 
rities, and  they  should  continue  to  be 
counted  as  outstanding  debt.  Federal 
agencies  held  on  August  30.  some  $58 
billion  of  Federal  obligations  in  such 
trust  funds.  In  these  cases,  the  Govern- 
ment is  merely  acting  as  trustee  on  be- 
half of  particular  claimants  or  particular 
segments  of  the  population. 

PEDEBAL     COVEBNMENT     IS     NOT     ABOUT    TO     OO 
BBOKB 

Now  let  me  also  make  clear  that  the 
reason  I  will  vote  against  this  bill  is  not 
that  I  think  it  will  reduce  Government 
spending.  When  we  set  a  debt  celling, 
we  are  only  second  guessing  what  we 
have  already  done  when  we  voted  for  the 
appropriation  measures.  It  Is  a  ritualis- 
tic exercise  which  has  little  practical 
effect  except  to  make  life  diffictilt  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  him  to  finance  what 
we  have  jJready  ordered  him  to  finance. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  approaching  In- 


solvency. True,  we  now  have  a  debt  of 
$307  billion,  or  a  real  debt  of  approxi- 
mately $274  binion,  if  we  exclude  ttie 
debt  obligations  which  the  Government 
has  paid  for  and  are  no  longer  outstand- 
ing. But  the  Federal  Government  owns 
assets  in  excess  of  $300  billion. 

The  last  annual  Federal  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property  Inventory  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, which  was  as  of  June  30,  1962, 
more  than  a  year  and  5  months  ago,  then 
showed  that  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty holdings  of  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  $300  billion,  and  this  was 
an  understatement.  That  report  showed 
that  the  Government  owned  approxi- 
mately 772  million  acres  of  real  estate, 
most  of  which  was  appraised,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  inventory  report,  at  its 
acquisition  cost,  rather  than  its  present- 
day  value.  In  other  words,  the  $300  bil- 
lion asset  figure  contains  real  estate 
valued  as  of  the  time  the  Indians  were 
roaming  most  of  our  national  parks  and 
even  many  of  our  post  office  sites.  To 
illustrate,  the  approximately  12  acres  of 
the  White  House  grounds  are  valued  at  a 
total  of  $1,000. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  ap- 
proaching Insolvency  with  a  reported 
debt  of  $307  billion,  and  a  real  debt  of 
$274  billion,  then  so  Is  every  private  bank 
in  the  coimtry. 

THE    PEDEBAL    DEBT    IS   BEING    REDUCED    RELATIVE 
TO    OUR    ABILITT    TO    PAT 

Finally,  to  make  remarks  which  indi- 
cate that  the  debt  burden  on  the  public 
is  continually  Increasing,  is  simply  to 
mislead  the  public.  In  terms  of  our 
ability  to  pay,  the  Federal  debt  today 
Is  the  smallest  it  has  been  in  SO  years. 
The  public  debt  today,  including  the  $33 
billion  which  should  not  be  counted  but 
Is  counted.  Is  equal  to  52  percent  of  our 
current  national  Income.  Ten  years  ago 
our  debt  was  equal  to  89  percent  of  our 
national  Income  of  that  year.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  years  Immediately  following 
World  War  n,  we  find  that  the  pubUc 
debt  was  then  well  over  100  percent  of 
our  national  Income. 

CONCRK&S  OWES  THE  PUBLIC  AOCURATB  ACCOUNT- 
mo    OP   THX    PUBLIC    DCBT 

Now,  if  the  House  does  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  my  suggestion  to  amend  the  law 
so  as  to  allow  commonsense  bookkeep- 
ing, rather  than  continuing  to  require 
misleading  bookkeeping,  then  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  pass  this  bill  to  increase  the 
debt  celling.  But  as  I  see  it.  we  owe 
the  public  a  proper  accounting  of  the 
public  debt.  And  if  we  give  the  public 
a  proper  accounting  of  the  pubUc  debt,  it 
will  not  now  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
debt  celling  and  thus  disturb  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  coosimie. 

Mr.  i^^eaker,  I  have  great  affection  and 
deep  reqiwet  for  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patkan],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  However, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  debt  limit  in- 
crease bQl  Is  the  vehicle  for  (hanging  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  previous  question 
should  be  ordered  and  the  closed  rule 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

ITie  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) 
the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) 
there  were — ayes  71,  noes  34. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  212,  nays  149,  not  voting  72. 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  194] 

TEAS— 2U 

Abbitt 

GarmatB 

Mathlas 

Addabbo 

Gary 

Matsunaga 

Albert 

Gathlngs 

Matthews 

Alger 

Glalmo 

Miller,  Caltf. 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Mills 

AsplnaU 

GUbert 

Mlnlsh 

Ayres 

Gill 

Monagan 

Baker 

GonzaleB 

Montoya 

Barrett 

Grabowskl 

Moorhead 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Grant 

Morean 

Bennett,  Uldy. 

Green.  Oreg.       Morris 

Betts 

Green.  Pa, 

Morrison 

Blatnlk 

OrlfflthH 

Multer 

Boggs 

Qagen,  CaUf.      Murphy,  m. 

Boiling 

Hanna 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Bonner 

Harding 

Murray 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Natcher 

Brooks 

Harris 

Kedzl 

Buckley 

Hawkins 

Nix 

Bxirke 

Healer 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Burleson 

Hubert 

CHara.  m. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hechler 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

HemphlU 

Olsen.  Mont. 

CahUl 

Hendenoo 

Olson.  Minn. 

Carey 

Herlong 

O'NelU 

Chelf 

Holland 

Patten 

Clark 

Huddles  ton 

Pepper 

Cohelan 

Hull 

Perkins 

Conte 

Ichord 

PhUbln 

Cooley 

Jarman 

Pillion 

Corbett 

Jennings 

Poage 

Corman 

Joelaon 

PoweU 

Curtis 

Johnson,  Calif.  Price 

Daddarlo 

Johnson,  Wla.     Puclnskt 

Daniels 

Jones.  Ala. 

RandaU 

Davis,  Qa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reuss 

Dawson 

Rarsten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Delaney 

Karth 

Rlehlman 

Dent 

Kastenmetar      Rivers.  Alaska 

DlngeU 

Kee 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Donobu* 

KeUy 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Downing 

Keogh 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Dulskl 

KUbum 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Duncan 

King,  CaUf. 

Roosevelt 

Dwyer 

Klrwan 

Rosenthal 

Edmondnon 

Kluczynskl 

Rostenkowskl 

Edwards 

Komegay 

Roybal 

XUlott 

Kunkel 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Fallon 

Landrum 

Ryan,  NT. 

Farbeteln 

LanUord 

8t  Oeimaln 

Pascell 

Leggett 

Schneebelt 

Pelghan 

Lennon 

Belden 

Flnnegan 

Leslnskl 

Banner 

Flood 

Ubonatl 

Sheppatd 

Flynt 

Long.  Md. 

Shipley 

Fogarty 

MeOoweU 

Biekltm 

Putieates* 

MePaU 

Blkaa 

Fountain 

McMUlan 

Slsk 

Fraser 

Black 

Frledel 

Madden 

Smith,  va. 

Pulton,  Tana. 

Mabon 

Staebler 

Oallagher 

Manb 

Staggera 
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8t«ed 

Trlmbl* 

Weltner 

Stratton 

Tuten 

Wbltener 

SuUlTan 

Udall 

Wlckersbam 

Taylor 

Ullman 

Willis 

Teacue.  Tex. 

VanDeerlln 

Wilson.  Bob 

.  Viaaon 

WltoOB, 

Charles  H. 

Thompaon,  N.J.  WacKonner 

Thompaon,  Tex.Wallhauaer 

Young 

Toll 

WatU 

NA  y  0—149 

Sablockl 

Ab«le 

Bvlns 

Mosher 

AbaiTMtbjr 

Ptndley 

Nelasn 

Adair 

Pino 

Norblad 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Plsber 

O-Konskl 

Andrew*. 

Pord 

Osmers 

N  Dak. 

Prellnghuysen 

Ostertag 

Aab  brook 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Patman 

Aahmore 

PuQua 

PeUy 

Aucblncloes 

Olenn 

Pike 

Baldwin 

Ooodell 

Poff 

Barry 

Ooodllng 

Pool 

BatUn 

Gross 

Qule 

Becker 

Orover 

QuUlen 

Beekwortb 

Oumey 

Beld,  ni. 

Beermann 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Belcber 

Haley 

Relfel 

BeU 

Hall 

Rich 

Bolton. 

Halleck 

Roblson 

Prances  P. 

Hal  pern 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Bolton. 

Harrison 

Roudebush 

Oliver  P. 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Bow 

Harvey,  Ind. 

St.  George 

Bray 

Harvey,  Mlcb. 

Saylor 

Brock 

Hoeven 

Scbadeberg 

Bromwell 

Hoffman 

Scbenck 

Horan 

Scbweiker 

Horton 

Scbwengel 

Brown,  Obio 

Hutchinson 

Secrest 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Jensen 

Short 

BroybUl.  Va. 

Johansen 

Shrlver 

Bruce 

Jonas 

Slbal 

Cannon 

Keith 

Skubltz 

Caaey 

King.  N.T. 

Smith.  Cam. 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Snyder 

Cbenowetb 

Langen 

Springer 

Clancy 

LatU 

Stafford 

Claueen. 

Lipscomb 

Stlnaon 

DonH. 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Claweon.  Del 

McClory 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis 

OoUler 

McLoskey 

ToUefson 

Cramer 

MacGregor 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

Martin.  Calif. 

Tupper 

Curtln 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Utt 

Derounlan 

May 

Vanlk 

Derwlnaki 

Meader 

Van  Pelt 

Devln* 

MUler.  N.T. 

Weaver 

Dole 

MlnsbaU 

Whalley 

Dom 

Moore 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Dowdy 

Morse 

Wydler 

KUswortb 

Morton 

Younger 
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Anderson 

Hansen 

Roberto,  Ala. 

Arenda 

Hays 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Avery 

HoUfleld 

Rodlno 

Baring 

Hoamer 

Roush 

Bass 

KUgore 

St.  Onge 

Bates 

Kyi 

Scott 

Berry 

lAtrd 

Shelley 

Boland 

Lindsay 

8Uer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burkhalter 

Mcculloch 

Stephens 

Burton 

Mclntlre 

Stubblefleld 

Cameron 

Mallllard 

Talcott 

CeUer 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thomas 

Cbamberlaln 

Michel 

The  m  berry 

Colmer 

Mllllken 

Watson 

Dague 

Moss 

WesUand 

Davis,  Tenn. 

OBrlen,  111. 

Wharton 

Denton 

Passmem 

White 

DlggB 

PUcher 

Whltten 

Everett 

Plmle 

WldnaU 

PurceU 

Williams 

Gray 

Rains 

Wlnstead 

Orlffln 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wright 

Oubser 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Wyman 

8o  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Watson  a^lnst. 

Mr.  Roush  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Kllgore  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  of  Nevada 
against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for.  with  Mr.  MaUUard  against. 

Mr.  Ro<llno  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Purcell  for,  with  Mr.  Wlnstead  against. 


Mr.  DenUm  for,  with  Mr.  Bory  ot  South 
Dakota   against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  wltli  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  WldnaU  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  Mllllken  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Hoamer 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman 
against. 

Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  B\irton  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Tal- 
cott against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for,  with  tir.  Slier  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntlre  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Oubser  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  nUnoU  for,  with  Mr.  West- 
land  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Bates 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Avery  against. 

Mr.  Roberta  of  Alalaama  for,  with  Mr.  An- 
derson against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loxilslana  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Pitcher  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Thornberry  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  McCulloch  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  biU  (HJR.  8969)  to  provide  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1964.  temporary 
increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  8969,  with  Mr. 
RoosEVKLT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MHJLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proper  way  to  be- 
gin discussion  of  this  matter  I  think  is 
for  me  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  apologize  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  for  having  to 
consider  in  this  fiscal  year  the  debt  ceil- 
ing on  three  separate  occasions.  No 
one  regrets  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
more  than  do  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  However, 
It  will  be  recalled  that  on  the  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  in  May  and  August 
when  this  matter  was  considered,  we  ex- 
tended the  debt  ceiling  to  $309  billion 
for  July  and  August  and  then  the  same 
for  September,  October  and  November 
of  this  fiscal  year  because  of  uncertain- 
ties as  to  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Even  in  Augiist  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  had  not  completed  ac- 


tion on  the  tax  bill  that  the  House  sub- 
sequently passed. 

In  August  we  had  only  completed  ac- 
tion on  two  appropriation  bills,  repre- 
senting only  about  7  percent  of  the  budg- 
et for  1964. 

While  some  of  the  uncertainties  which 
existed  this  last  May  and  August  still 
are  unresolved,  yet  in  other  respects,  we 
have  more  information  now  as  to  the 
probable  receipt  and  expenditure  totals 
for  this  fiscal  year  than  has  generally 
been  true  in  the  past  when  a  limitation 
previously  has  been  established.  As  you 
know,  the  House  has  now  completed  its 
action  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963.  In 
addition,  6  of  the  12  major  appropria- 
tion bills  have  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Three  of  the  re- 
maining six  appropriation  bills  have 
also  been  passed  by  the  House.  More- 
over, since  4  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1964  have  already  elapsed,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  make  better  revenue  estimates 
for  the  current  year  than  is  usually  the 
case.  This  Is  because  the  receipts  re- 
ceived in  this  fiscal  year  are  based  on 
corporate  profits  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  which  already  is  5/6  over  and  on 
personal  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
where  we  have  already  had  4  months 
of  actual  experience. 

In  the  case  of  expenditure  totals  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  the  major  area  of 
imcertainty  is  the  action  still  to  be  taken 
by  Congress  on  the  appropriation  bills. 
However,  here  too.  the  fact  that  4 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  has  already 
elapsed  gives  us  more  knowledge  about 
expenditures  for  this  year  than  is  usually 
the  case  when  debt  ceilings  are  estab- 
Ushed. 

In  any  event,  we  must  now  act  on  the 
debt  ceiling  because  as  of  the  end  of  No- 
vember, it  reverts  to  a  ceiling  of  $285 
billion  while  the  debt  subject  to  the  ceil- 
ing which  it  is  expected  will  be  outstand- 
ing as  of  that  time  is  $308.8  billion.  Not 
to  act  in  such  a  situation  would,  of 
course,  be  unthinkable. 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  consider 
this  matter  on  one  occasion,  and  I  pledge 
you  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
that  will  be  our  goal.  We  shall  aspire 
to  bring  it  In  only  one  time  rather  than 
have  to  go  through  the  procedure  of 
several  separate  appearances  before  the 
House  as  we  have  this  time  on  this  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  that,  let 
us  look  to  the  situation  that  we  have. 
We  are  asking  in  this  legislation  for  a 
continuation  for  the  full  fiscal  year  of 
a  ceiling  of  $309  billion.  For  that  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  between  December  1, 
1963,  and  until  Jime  29.  1964,  we  are 
granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
additional  authority  to  Issue  securities 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6  billion, 
for  the  reason  which  is  stated  in  the 
bill  Itself,  because  of  variations  in  the 
timing  of  revenue  receipts. 

It  is  important  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  the  bill  before  us  does  because  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  on  this 
point  In  referring  to  this  bill  as  Increas- 
ing the  debt  celling  to  $315  bUlion.  Ac- 
tually, what  the  bill  provides  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  and  also  substantially 
more  restrictive. 
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The  temporary  debt  celling  which  ap- 
plies from  July  through  this  November 
is  $309  bUlion.  This  biU  continues  this 
same  temporary  celling  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  entire  fiscal  year  1964. 
It  also,  however,  provides  an  additional 
$6  billion  which  In  the  words  of  the 
statute  is  made  available  "because  of 
variations  In  the  timing  of  revenue  re- 
ceipts." This  additional  amount,  how- 
ever, expires  on  June  29,  1964,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  statutory  ceiling  will  again  be 
$309  billion.  This  means  that  the  $8 
billion  Is  to  be  available  only  to  provide 
for  variations  In  the  timing  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  throughout  the  year 
and  not  for  the  total  debt  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  significance  of 
this  variation  in  the  timing  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  is  generally  recognized. 
Expenditures  tend  to  be  relatively  vmi- 
formly  spread  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
ceipts, however,  are  concentrated  in 
March,  April,  and  especially  Jime,  which 
are  the  last  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  receipts  as  a  general 
rule  are  received  in  the  last  6  months  and 
of  this  amount  a  very  large  proix)rtion 
Is  received  In  the  last  3  months.  A  table 
in  the  committee  report  demonstrates 
this  point  by  showing  that  although  the 
administration  expects  a  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  of  $9  billion  from  Jan- 
uary through  May,  the  excess  of  expend- 
itures at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
months  can  be  expected  to  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  this  $9  billion  deficit. 
The  excess  of  expenditures  is  still  greater 
in  these  months  if  this  excess  is  stated 
for  the  15th  of  each  month  rather  than 
for  the  end  of  the  month.  On  Jime  15, 
for  example,  the  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  cumulated  to  that  point  In 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $15 
billion  by  the  Treasury.  This  Is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  the  deficit  for  the 
entire  year — due  to  receipts  which  come 
in  the  last  half  of  June — is  expected  to 
be  $9  billion. 

I  believe  that  this  demonstrates  a  need 
for  a  $6  billion  leeway  factor  to  take 
into  account  this  seasonal  variation.  I 
^  do  not,  however,  believe  that  this  demon- 
strates the  need  for  as  high  a  celling  as 
this  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  For 
that  reason,  under  your  committee's  bill, 
this  $6  billion  leeway  expires  on  the  29th 
of  June,  and  at  that  time  the  debt  must 
again  be  governed  by  the  $309  billion 
ceiling. 

This  $309  billion  ceiling,  which  on  next 
June  29  will  again  determine  the 
amount  of  debt  which  can  be  issued, 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
ceiling  which  applies  to  the  first  5 
months  of  the  fiscal  year — through  No- 
vember 30.  Since  we  began  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  debt  of  $306  billion,  this  ac- 
counts for  $3  billion  of  additional  debt 
during  the  year.  In  addition,  the  cash 
balance  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  $11  billion  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  Indicated  that  we  will  need 
a  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$7  bllUon.  As  a  result,  the  $309  billion 
debt  limitation  with  the  reduced  cash 
balance  really  represents  an  increase  in 
the  actual  or  net  debt  of  $4  billion  more 


than  the  $3  billiMi  I  have  already  men- 
tioned or  $7  billion  in  alL  This,  however, 
is  stiU  $2  billion  less  f^an  the  $9  billion 
debt  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  informed  us  we  will  have  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  this 
biU  In  effect  forecasts  a  deficit  of  $2  bil- 
lion less  than  is  now  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

I  cannot  prove  that  the  actual  debt 
will  be  this  $2  billion  less,  but  neverthe- 
less I  believe  that  this  will  actually  oc- 
cur. I  say  this  not  because  I  anticipate 
that  the  debt  limitation  itself  will  cause 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  but  rather 
because  I  believe  that  this  Congress  has 
expressed  its  determination  to  go  down 
the  road  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
rather  than  the  road  of  high  Govern- 
ment spending.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
this  Congress  will  decrease  appropria- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that,  when  com- 
bined with  what  may  well  be  larger 
revenues  than  anticipated  by  the  Treas- 
ury, the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
will  be  down  to  $7  billion.  As  I  have 
Indicated  to  you,  this  position  is  im- 
plicit in  the  debt  limitation  provided  by 
this  bllL 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  feel  that  the 
debt  ceiling  itself  can  exercise  some  in- 
fluence in  this  respect  ought  to  take 
some  degree  of  encouragement  at  least 
from  the  action  of  the  committee  in  lim- 
iting the  ceiling  to  accommodate  a 
deficit  of  $7  billion  rather  than  the  $9 
billion  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  limit  the  deficit  to  $7  billion.  I 
cannot  prove  it  will  be  no  higher  than 
$7  billion  any  more  than  the  Treasury 
can  prove  at  the  moment  that  it  Is  likely 
to  be  $9  billion.  But  I  do  know  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  that  when  the 
economy  has  been  climbing,  there  have 
been  some  underestimatlons  of  revenue 
and  there  have  been  some  overestima- 
tions  of  expenditures.  To  recall  this  I  do 
not  have  to  go  back  further  than  the 
year  1963.  We  thought  in  terms  of  the 
need  at  that  time  of  a  debt  celling  of 
$307  billion.  However,  it  turned  out  that 
the  deficit  was  not  in  the  area  of  $8 
billion,  but  rather  in  the  area  of  $6 
billion. 

I  want  us  to  use  the  debt  ceiling  psy- 
chologically— and  that  probably  is  the 
principal  purpose  It  serves.  It  should 
help  us  strive  for  a  lesser  deficit  in  the 
actions  we  take  in  other  areas,  such  as  in 
our  consideration  of  appropriations.  If 
we  can  accomplish  that.  I  would  think 
the  American  people  would  look  upon 
our  actions  with  a  great  deal  of  favor. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  to  you. 
the  $309  billion  limitation  presupposes 
a  reduction  of  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  by  $2  billion  below  the  level  cur- 
rently forecast  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  additional  $6  billion  is  not 
of  significance  In  this  respect  because 
this  is  designed,  and  made  available, 
only  during  the  year  for  seasonal  fluc- 
tuations In  the  receipt  of  revenues  and 
the  paying  of  the  Government's  bills.  As 
I  have  already  indicated  to  you,  this  lee- 
way disappears  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  as  soon  as  the  seasonal  fluc- 
tuation in  receipts  and  expeiulitures 
ends. 


While  I  believe  as  strongly  as  any  of 
you  in  the  need  for  controlling  govern- 
ment expenditures,  nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  way  to  do  this  Is 
through  action  on  appropriation  bills 
and  not  through  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
you  can  borrow  to  pay  bills  c<Hnlng  due. 
To  place  an  unrealistic  celling  on  the 
debt  which  does  not  take  into  account 
the  appropriations  already  made  is  like 
an  individual  who  continues  to  buy  all 
he  wants  but  says  that  he  will  no  longer 
pay  any  bills  after  he  has  si>ent  so  much 
money.  The  responsible  way  to  control 
spending  Is  through  the  centred  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Controlling  the  appropriations  we  are 
acting  upon  this  year,  however,  will  have 
only  a  very  limited  effect  on  the  expendi- 
ture level  in  the  fiscal  year  1964.  About 
one-half  of  the  expenditures  in  1964 
will  arise  from  appropriations  made  In 

1963  and  prior  years.  The  factor  which 
is  probably  most  significant  In  determin- 
ing the  level  of  government  spending  Is 
the  total  appropriations  made  In  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  In  that  year,  although 
we  spent  $92.6  billion  our  total  appro- 
priations amounted  to  $101.5  billion. 
This  means  that  the  level  of  spending  In 

1964  will  go  up  because  the  bills  we  incur 
in  1963  went  up.  The  administration 
now  says  the  total  will  be  $97.8  billion. 
I  believe  it  will  be  less  than  this. 

Our  action  on  appropriations  this  year 
will  have  its  primary  impact  in  1965.  If 
we  can  hold  appropriations  at.  or  below, 
$101.5  billion  then  this  year  we  will  have 
gained  control  over  spending  for  1965. 
This,  In  my  yiew.  Is  the  responsible 
way  to  go  at  this  problem  of  keeping  a 
tight  rein  on  Government  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  too,  there 
might  be  some  mlsimderstandlng  on  the 
part  of  many  as  to  Just  how  this  matter 
of  spending  occurs  and  how  we  control 
it.  Some  reference  has  been  made  In 
the  supplemental  views  of  the  committee 
that  those  of  us  who  supported  the  tax 
btU,  describing  the  road  we  wanted  to  be 
taken  in  the  future  by  the  Congress  in 
these  matters,  have  departed  from  our 
own  statements  by  supporting  a  debt 
celling  of  $309  billion  with  $315  bfillon 
for  a  period  of  time  during  this  fiscal 
year.  I  think  that  results  from  a  failure 
to  fully  appreciate  Just  how  appropria- 
tions work  and  just  how  the  spending  of 
Federal  funds  occurs  within  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  Government. 

Let  me  point  out  what  happened  in 
1963,  for  example.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $101^2  billion.  That 
is  what  we  authorized  the  executive  de- 
partments to  spend.  We  gave  them 
$101  Vit  billion  to  spend.  Well,  we  know 
what  the  record  was  on  June  30.  We  had 
finished  the  fiscal  year,  not  spending  that 
amount,  but  spending  $92.6  billion.  Now 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  said  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  that  he  thought  appropriations  in 
1964  would  not  exceed  $101^  bilUon. 

Well,  no  one  Is  suggesting  that  the 
spending  level  In  1964  will  be  $101.5  bil- 
lion. What  It  is.  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration estimate — ^whlch  I  believe 
Is  too  high — is  $97.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 
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approprlaUon.     Because    we    appropri-     SSucTbT'wWcS  ^^  ^n  fS  «  "^^®  due  for  deUvered  goods  and  services  untU 

ated  $101.5  Wlllon  In  1M3.  and  w^S-     Category                                   "^*  *''^^'^°'"  f^i^  .^  ^'^  ^^^-    However,  such  a 

ally  spent  $92.6  billion  means  that  there        m  A/iHiti«n  fh«  io«^            ^.*            .  technique  would  tend  to  impair  the  Oov- 

was  a  carryover  in  the  fiscal  year  19M     mite^SuSes  S2  bnIl«n'J^^^"JL^'^"  f^^^'^  "^J^-  ^°"ld  be  cosUy  to  con- 

of  most  of  those  unspent  amounts  In  the     S^oprlaUc^  for  15^1^^^         ^^^,  *^'  ^f  ^'  ^"""^^  ""^  ^^  P''**^^^  ^^  ^^<^h 

payment  of  obligaUons  coming  due  in     ?S^1^Hnr  v?^r,  h^Th^  ^'"^^^^  'k^  Government  purchases  goods,  and 

1964  that  were  actually  created  in  fiscal     S^i^ifinn  inH^.hYo^^  ^%  l"'"f^"  °'  ^^""^^  "°^  ^  «'^^"  «^'^^"^  consideration 

year  1963               ^^                                   Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  any  sUndards  of  sound  or  orderly 

In  fact.'about  half  of  the  money  that  wo?k°on  th^  JS^iS!^!  *^'*/,'^"^  ^  ^^^  financial  management.  More  signifl- 
will  be  spent  In  fiscal  1964  results  from  Lr  «f  tnf^^  Projects,  and  leave  a  num-  cantly.  such  tinkering  would  not  result  in 
approprlaUons  that  the  Con^^C  ^iSh'^ZTln^l^^^^f  "^^ '^^'-  ^^<l",^i"«  Government  expenditures.  It 
made  either  in  fiscal  year  1963  or  in  some  SJS,  u  i^wn,  °„  V^^  ^S..°'  expendi-  would  only  change  the  timing  of  the  ex- 
previous  fiscal  year                                         7^^  ^  ^^  **"^°"  ^^°^  ^^84  appropria-  penditures    and    increase    Government 

When  we  talk  interms  of  establishing     51^^ /^JL™."*"^  *lt  ^  ^^'^  *°*^  '''^^-    ^}  ''°"^^  "°'  ^*^^  ^^^  of  the  tax- 

%  Ughter  rein  with  respect  to  pfdeS     n?nnrf«75T^">,^  ^  *"^^o^«^  «°d  ^p-  Payers'  dollars. 

spending,  we  are  talkingiS  terms  of  a     Kli  ^^,S[  ^Jt^""^!-^^  °^^''  ^  ^"^  ^^  «*^  "^^  '"^^^^  °'  ^1^  'ype  of  ac- 

restriction    within    th?  appr^atloS     J^k^  ?.1'^2?  °^  ^mie-for  example,  the  tion  in  1957.  when  the  admiiSstration 

process.    If  the  Congress  do^  not  appro"     ^^^liir,^*,  ^™*''"°-,  P^    Govern-  then  in  ofllce  was  faced  with  an  extreme- 

priate  more  in  1964  than  it  app?opr^at^     ment  clearly  has  a  moral,  if  not  a  bind-  ly  tight  debt  limit.    Payments  to  defense 

in  1963.  then  in  1965  less  money  will  be     ^r,fc  .t^',  ?  i**'''°°  ^  °*®*^  ^^  P^^"  contractors    were    delayed,    there    were 

spent  than  if  the  Congress  appropriates         An  „hh^h;  *on  o  u.,»  d^rupUons    in   defense   programs    and 

more  money  in  fiscal  year  1964  than  it     ♦         addiUonal  $30.2  billion  of  expendi-  Planning,    and    many    experts    believe 

did  in  fiscal  year  1963.    We  attain  the      ^^^  fif®  estunated  for  pay.  allowances,  there  were  resulting  adverse  economic 

goal  we  want  if  we  do  not  appropriate     f"^  o"^^^  military  personnel  costs  and  efTects  which  contributed  to  the  reces- 

more  money  this  time  than  we  did  in     \^  Sf  ^^™*^^^^^  military  funcUons  of  slon  of  1957-58.    We  would  not  want  to 

1963.  and  we  would  materially  improve            Department  of  Defense.    The  Con-  repeat  this  experience.    Nor  do  we  be- 

the  situaUon  if  the  appropriations  are     ^l^^^I  1^1^^  ^**^  ^^^  expenditures  Heve  it  wise  to  be  forced  by  a  debt  limit 

less  than  they  were  in  1963.                            ^     ^     **^   O"   naUonal  security  to   use    gimmicks    to    avoid    borrowing 

It  should  be  clear  from  what  I  have     a^,t-!^     ^t'^S  °°'..  ^  subjected  to  under  the  debt  ceUing.  as  was  the  case 

already  said  that  the  debt  limit  is  not    JISl  ,.^*  ^°^   disrupUve    changes    for  in  1957.    Actions  taken  at  that  time  in- 

an  efficient  or  efTectlve  method  of  con-     r.tJrpnfxJf.^'^-  ,  ^P^^^i^ures  out  of  eluded  borrowing  in  the  market  by  the 

trolling    Federal    spending.    The    only    p^S^'^of  the  hi^hest^'lS  'u  °"''.'  ^^^^  N*^^°"«^  Mortgage  Association 

bu^esslike  way  to  control  expenditures     SecSS^-^ur Jf^L  «t^mf.  .«   ^''"^   "^^  *^  *  ^^^^^r   interest  rate   than  direct 

is  to  control   the  appropriations  from     cS^c^^T^f"  i^^tln,  S  ^  ^°^.T'  '^^?^-  Treasury  borrowing,  the  use  of  $100  mil- 

which  they  flow-or  to  change  the  terms     Coa^t^uard  aSlX.   «n^f ^^  '"' k""'  »0"  o'  ^^^^  8°^  ^^  the  general  fund  to 

of  the  exisUng  laws  which  give  rise  to     Jt,  f^l  S!f      activities,  space,  operation  ^elp  replenish  the  Treasury  balanre  anH 

e'^^nt^h"'^^''^^^.   ™^    ^^^r^'     toVal$7TbXn'''"''^"'"^"'^*^^  de'lajJ^I^e  P^Jz^rrte' toT  a '  new 

:SnitSS"in"a I^IlTearcome    SSt        AuUer^Svities  of  Government  in  "^if  ^^  -  -  ^o  avoid  breaching  the 

of  prior  ySr  approbations  Zi  how     ^^^^  ^^  estimated  to  involve  expendi-  ^^^}  f^"^«-    ^hese   acUons   not   only 

Lch    L '^oSeJX    relat??^^^^^                tures  out  of  current  appropriations  of  limited    the    Treasury's    fiexibUlty    to 

troUable  e«:h  ySr    '®^*"^®^^    ^^°^      $4.8  bUlion.    They  include  Public  Health  finance  Government  programs,  but  also 

For  example,  the  current  estimate  of    ^^!^5®    hospital    and    medical     care,  resulted  in  higher  costs  and  less  stable 

administrative   budget   expenditures  In     ^^ather  services,  the  conduct  of  foreign  credit  condiUons. 

fiscal  1964  Is  $97  8  billion     Almost  half     *"*""s.  the  manufacture  of  currency  and  At  this  point  I  am  inserting  a  series  of 

of  this  amount  consists  of  Interest  on    ^^^'  ^tltrust  activities,  the  Patent  Of-  tables  demonstrating   in  tabular  form, 

the  public  debt  and  outlays  from  bal-           '  *«sistance  for  Cuban  refugees,  the  the  limited  extent  to  which,  from  a  prac- 

.  ances  of  obllgaUonal  authority  granted    »"PPr«^^o>^  ^l  prevention  of  fraud  in  the  tical  stendpoint.  it  is  possible  for  us  at 

in  prior  years.    Included  in  these  bal-     !7«        ,  trading  of  securities,  the  mar-  this  time  to  affect  the  1964  expenditure 

ances  is  $13  billion  for  mllltaryprlcure-     Jf"f8  of  Power  generated  by  our  hydro-  total: 

ment.  $3.6  bilUon  for  military  research.      ^^ntlr^^i^^^^r^^rSl^Z  •^*»"    ^-Summary    0/    esUmatea    budget 

development,  test,  and  evaluaUon.  $1.7     Sfp    nn^Si^w^n     Iflf     '  ^^^^^»  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1964 

JSTce'LS^rSir^'^^^r  ^^-     water"S.Tr?  aTet.  meaTinsSon.  Z 

and  other  expenditures  out  of  obligated     S2e7tor  theiJ  I?tl^t?es  ^^iSfin  I  P'''"''°'^"   ^^^^^^  ^°^^''»*  °°  ^»^« 

balances— apart  from  naUonal  security    twrn^^^^^i^V^      f  k^^P    ^^    .  *  Pu^"'^  «*«*>*)  (»«•  table  2) ms.4 

ConsideraUons— would  reoSre  breaWiS     f           .     ^'  ^°kv  ^"^^^tably  result  in  in-  Prom   obligatlonal   authority   for  the 

Sntracte  or^SrtS  rP^S[n.r  oT;^^^     terruptmg    public    services    which    are  nacal  year  1964  (excluding  p«rm»- 

oWilRHnn?   ^^^'^'^^  reneging  on  legal     needed  and  expected  by  many  segments  nent  appropriauona) :         ^ 

nn^                                                                            Qj  QUj.  population.  For  major  program*  relatively  un- 

mere  are  m  addition,  as  the  Congress        The  problems  come  more  clearly  into  controllable  in  the  current  year 

IS  well  aware,  many  expenditures  that     focus  when  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  ^*'*'"  ?"»»««*  la^"  (see  table  3)..      7.9 

are  not  suscepUble  to  administrative  re-     almost  5  months  of  the  fiscal  year  have  ^\  TJ°!;   P"^"'^   """^^   project- 

ductlons  in  the  short  term  since  they  are     akeady  passed  and  cannot  be  aJIected  by  "^^"^  '°  P'*°'  ^^"^  <"**  ***»'«      ,  , 

required  under  conditions  set  forth  in     efforts  to  cut  bark  snpnHino^     r>f  th^        -    '"V."'.' — ^-^ 

SieiX^c^t';i^ib';jr°'^%^"^*-  i^BSm^n^iiiTt^drbfs^^^^^^^  '^^rrss^i^'au^rriS^^ss 

tively  uncontrollable  in  any  fiscal  year,     fiscal  year  1964  for  the  regula^^ovem-  appropriated  by  the  congresa  over 

included  among  these  are  veterans  pen-     mental  activities  just  described,  over  $2  an  extended  period  (see  table  6) ..      1. 0 

sions.  public  assistance  grants  to  States,     billion  has  ah-eady  been  spent     If  a  $3  '^'^  programa  of  the  highest  priority 

and  payments  due  under  the  agrlcul-     billion  expenditure  reduction   forced  by  and  necessity: 

tural  conservation  and  the  conservation     an  overly  restrictive  debt  ceiling  were  to  Military  personnel  costs  (pay.  al- 

reserve  programs.    Also  in  this  category    be  sought  by  cutting  back  on  these  pre-  othrr*mnfia^o«ti;"^-;r^-;-Ti:-    "  * 

are  the  expenditures  of  the  legislature     sumably  lower  priority  programs,  they  n^info^  ^tlL                    m  a 

and  the  Judiciary,  which  the  executive    would  all  have  to  be  a£>llSedlinme-  AifSSr^U  uwe  eT ?  3 
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Tablx    1. — Summary    0/    estimated    budget 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1964 — Continued 

Billions 
From  obligatlonal  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  (excluding  perma- 
nent appropriations )  — Continued 
Per  other  regular  Government  activ- 
ities, including  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation; manufacture  of  cur- 
rency and  coins;  provision  of 
weather  services;  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  and  medical  care; 
regulation  of  trade,  commerce,  se- 
curities, etc.;  Indian  education 
and  welfare;  and  additional  aids 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, etc $4.8 


Total    expenditures 97.8 

Table  3. — Expenditures  in  1964  from   prior 
year  obligational  authority  and  pernuinent 
appropriations     1 
Defense,  mlUtary :    |  Billions 

Procurement $13.  0 

Research,     development,     test    and 

evaluation 3.  6 

Operation  and  maintenance 1.7 

Military    construction 1.0 

Military    personnel .9 

Permanent  appropriations  for  Interest.  10.  6 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 4. 1 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration   1. 9 

Foreign  assistance : 

Military 1. 1 

Economic .. 1.  6 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 1.4 

All   other - —  4.6 


Total 45.  4 

Table  3. — Major  programs  for  which  expend- 
itures are  relatively  uncontrollable  under 
existing  law  in  1964  {net  of  expenditures 
from  prior  year  balances  and  permanent 
appropriations) 

Veterans:  Billions 

Compensation    and    pensions $3.9 

Readjustment    benefits 0. 1 

Agriculture: 
Agricultural  conservation  program..       0. 2 

Conservation  reserve  program 0.3 

Sugar    Act 0.1 

Public  assistance  grants  to  States 2.  5 

Legislative  branch  and  the  Judiciary 0.2 

International  financial   institutions 0. 1 

Unemployment  comi>ensatlon  for  Fed- 
eral  employees 0.1 

Federal  employees'  accident  compensa- 
tion  -      0. 1 

Contributions  to  International   orga- 
nizations       0. 1 

Annual  contributions  to  local  author- 
ities for  low-rent  bousing 0.2 


Total 7.9 

Tabi,s  4. — Expenditures  in  1964  on  major  pub- 
lic works  projects  funded  in  1964  but  start- 
ed in  prior  years  {net  of  expenditures  from 
prior  year  balances) 

Billions 

Corps  of  Engineers $0. 0 

Bureau    of   Reclamation .3 


Total _ _     1.  2 

Table  5. — Aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
{not  elsewhere  classified)  as  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  over  an 
extended  period  (net  of  expenditures  from 
prior  year  balances) 

BiUions 

School  lunch  and  special  milk $0.3 

Payments  to  States  for  experiment  sta- 
tions and  extension   service .  1 

Payments  to  District  of  Columbia .1 

Federally  Impacted  school  areas .  1 

National    defense    education .2 

Vocational    rehabilitation .1 

Maternal  and  child  health  grants .  1 


Total. 


1.0 


Table  6. — Programs  of  the  highest  priority 
and  necessity,  excluding  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  {net  of  ex- 
penditures from  prior  year  balances) 

Billions 

NASA _  $2.  3 

AEC 1.4 

Veterans  medical  care  and  Insurance 1. 1 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  Secret  Service 

and  Customs .6 

Federal  Aviation  Agency— operations .  5 

National  Institutes  of  Health .4 

Postal   service .4 

FBI,    prison   system   and    Immigration 

and  Naturalization .3 

Coast   Guard .3 


Total 7.3 

If  we  impose  a  debt  ceiling  which  is 
imrealistically  low  in  view  of  the  appro- 
priations which  had  been  made  in  the 
past,  what  is  the  result?  We  force  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  into  the  use 
of  a  number  of  questionable  debt  man- 
agement devices  which  not  only  may  be 
bad  policy  for  the  country  but  also  may 
actually  in  the  long  run  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  Government  expenditures. 
What  are  the  actions  that  we  could  take? 
Let  me  list  them. 

First.  We  could  decrease  the  volume 
of  Treasury  bills  outstanding  by  rolling 
over  fewer  of  these  bills  as  they  come  up 
for  refunding.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  decreasing  the  short-term  interest 
rate.  This,  in  turn,  means  that  funds 
looking  for  short-term  investments  will 
fiow  abroad  to  obtain  the  higher  interest 
rates  available.  As  I  have  spelled  out  to 
you  on  previous  occasions,  this  certainly 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Second.  We  could  invest  trust  fund 
receipts  and  Issues  already  available  in 
the  market  rather  than  in  new  special 
nonmarketable  obligations  which  Is  the 
usual  procedure.  This  would  seriously 
disrupt  the  bond  market  since  these  pur- 
chases would  be  concentrated  In  long- 
term  securities  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Interest  rates  necessary  for  the  trust 
funds. 

Third.  We  could  delay  the  Investment 
of  trust  fund  receipts.  This  would  be  a 
highly  questionable  practice  since  it 
forces  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
effect  to  choose  between  his  trusteeship 
for  the  funds  and  his  more  general  stew- 
ardship for  the  financItJ  affairs  of  the 
entire  Oovenmient.  In  any  event,  this 
would  deprive  the  trust  funds  of  the  In- 
terest income  which  they  now  receive 
and  it  would  be  necessary  subsequently 
from  the  general  funds  to  make  up  this 
loss  of  the  trust  funds. 

Fourth.  Another  expedient  would  be 
to  draw  down  the  cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury  to  a  very  low  level  concentrat- 
ing this  balance  in  deposits  in  a  few 
large  banks  rather  than  spreading  it 
among  11,578  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  country.  This  could  be 
expected  to  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  supply  of  credit  in  the  areas  In  the 
country  from  which  the  accounts  are 
withdrawn. 

Fifth.  We  could  have  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  such  as  FNMA. 
borrow  directly  frcrni  the  public  rather 
than  through  the  Treasury,  and  thus 
with  respect  to  a  portion  of  the  debt 
escape  the  statutory  limitation.     Bor- 


rowing in  this  manner  is  more  expensive 
than  borrowing  in  the  usual  msmner  and 
therefore  in  the  long  run  would  cost  tax- 
payers more  and  is  in  the  nature  of 
back-door  financing. 

Sixth.  If  we  were  right  up  against  the 
debt  limitation,  it  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  terminate  payroll  deductions  for 
savings  bonds.  This  certainly  would  be 
used  only  as  a  last  resort  since  once  these 
deductions  are  terminated.  It  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  get  them 
going  again  in  the  same  volume  later  on. 

Seventh.  We  could  delay  the  payment 
of  contracts.  Government  salaries,  bene- 
fits, grants  to  States,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  as  I  suggested  previously, 
we  could  just  not  pay  our  bills.  This,  of 
course,  would  represent  a  hardship  to 
all  of  those  Involved  and  also  seriously 
injure  the  confidence  in  the  US.  (jovern- 
ment. 

Eighth.  If  the  debt  celling  reverts  to 
the  $285  billion  level  which  it  will  this 
next  E>ecember  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted, 
it  would  be  necessary  actually  to  retire 
trust  fund  obligations  probably  to  the 
extent  of  $20  billion  or  more.  This  would 
mean  the  loss  of  interest  on  these  trust 
funds  and  place  the  present  trusteeship 
arrangement  under  a  cloud.  Moreover, 
the  interest  lost  to  the  trust  funds  as  a 
result  of  such  an  action  surely  would 
have  to  be  made  up  for  out  of  general 
fimds  at  a  subsequent  date. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  not 
passing  this  bill?  What  would  be  the 
consequences  if  we  get  to  the  situation 
of  having  a  debt  limit  of  $285  billion?  I 
can  remember  some  years  ago  this  very 
dark  Friday  In  1929  when  the  stock 
market  crashed.  I  can  also  remember 
when  the  stock  market  broke  a  little  over 
a  year  ago. 

What  would  be  the  situation  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  not  in  the  business  of  pay- 
ing its  obligations;  that  pasmients  due 
on  every  defense  contract  and  every  other 
Government  contract  would  not  be  made 
because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
did  not  have  money  coming  in  through 
taxes  and  had  no  authority  to  issue  ad- 
ditional bonds?  Let  us  think  in  terms 
of  our  responsibility,  not  only  to  our- 
selves and  our  own  constituency  at  home, 
but  also  in  terms  of  our  responsibility  as 
American  citizens.  Let  us  discharge 
that  responsibility  in  a  way  that  merits 
the  confidence  of  those  who  have  elected 
us. 

Do  you  think  they  want  us  to  bring 
chaos  here  in  the  United  States?  Do 
you  feel  that  if  you  allow  the  celling  to 
drop  to  $285  billion  and  nothing  Is  done 
about  it  there  will  not  be  chaos?  Do 
you  think  you  are  going  to  help  solve  the 
balance-of -payments  problem  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  suddenly  has  to 
discontinue  the  issuance  of  $2  billion  of 
short-term  bills  each  week?  Where  is 
that  money  going  If  it  cannot  be  put  In 
American  securities?  It  Is  going  abroad, 
is  it  not?  All  right :  Do  we  want  to  make 
the  Imbalance  of  payments  worse?  Do 
we  want  to  do  that? 

Do  we  want  to  create  such  economic 
uncertainty  in  this  country  that  Amer- 
ican business  would  not  have  any  confi- 
dence in  their  investment  of  dollars  that 
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they  now  have?  I  do  not  know  what  the 
TesiUt  would  be.  but  I  want  those  of  you 
who  are  wUUn*  to  vote  against  an  In- 
creaae  to  the  debt  celling  at  this  time, 
knowing  as  you  do  that  It  means  that  on 
November  30  It  will  drop  to  $285  billion, 
to  figure  out  in  your  own  mind  how  by 
that  action  do  you  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people? 

Oh,  you  say,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
this  debt.  No,  many  of  you  are  not.  It 
wotild  have  been  a  whole  lot  less  if  every- 
body In  the  Congress  had  voted,  as  some 
have  voted,  against  this  or  that  pro- 
gram. But  the  majority  has  spoken. 
The  appropriations  are  a  matter  of  fact 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  this 
debt  ceiling  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
appropriations — not  what  we  would  have 
preferred. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you.  my  friends,  who 
have  opposed  usurpation  of  legislative 
authority  in  the  past  by  executive  de- 
partments and  the  Judiciary  itself,  do 
you  want  to  put  yourself  in  the  position 
of  encouraging  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  freeze  funds  and  not  spend 
what  we  have  directed  him  to?  Now, 
if  we  are  going  to  do  it.  is  It  not  fair  that 
we  give  him  the  Item  veto  which  this 
Congress  has  never  allowed  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Maybe  it 
would  be  well  to  have  it  but  that  is  not 
the  law  today.  So,  what  would  you  have 
him  do  when  you  give  him  a  debt  cell- 
ing which  Is  lower  than  the  amount  we 
have  directed  him  to  spend? 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  want  to  set  a  debt 
celling  on  the  basis  of  something  less 
than  what  we  have  appropriated,  let  us 
not  say  to  him,  "We  cannot  do  it,  you 
do  It." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  satisfied, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  let  us  go  back  into  the  ap- 
propriation committee  and  take  another 
look  at  those  actions.  But,  for  goodness 
aakes,  let  us  not  pass  on  to  the  executive 
department  this  right  to  determine  what 
is  to  be  spent  and  the  sources  frwn  which 
we  get  our  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
that  road.  I  want  us  to  permit  these 
bills  that  are  being  created  to  be  paid 
In  an  orderly  manner.  If  you  put  too 
tight  a  pinch  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry  you  are  going  to  have  a  dup- 
lication of  exactly  what  you  had  in  1957- 
58.  I  had  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  occupied  that  seat  then,  within  the 
last  week,  tell  me  that  because  he  was 
In  such  a  strait  jacket  with  the  ceiling, 
It  cost  the  Federal  Government  many 
additional  millions  of  dollars  In  the  way 
of  Interest.  In  order  to  live  within  that 
ceiling.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
former  very  capable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Bob  Anderson.  We  have  re- 
counted the  details  of  this  before. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  kind  of  economy  we  want  to  prac- 
tice. I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  pass 
on  to  some  other  branch  of  Government 
our  authority  to  control  the  purse  strings 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  act  In  a  respon- 
sible manner  in  the  discharge  of  this 
constitutional  authority  which  Is  reposed 
within  us  as  Members  of  what  I  consider 
the  greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MlssourL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  mentioned  the  peycbologlcal  ef- 
fects of  this  debt  ceiling.  Psychological 
effect  on  whom? 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  us;  all  of  us.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be  In  favor 
of  taking  It  off?   I  would  not. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  was 
going  to  be  my  next  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  be  In  favor 
of  taking  it  off.  No ;  I  think  it  does  have 
a  good  psychological  effect.  It  causes  us 
to  pause  and  look  over  our  shoulder  and 
perhaps  become  dissatisfied  with  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  a  result 
of  being  dissatisfied  with  what  we  have 
done  In  the  past.  I  think  it  will  make  us 
want  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
feels  that  by  having  a  debt  ceiling  we  are 
not  going  to  spend  or  spend  as  much  If 
we  did  not  have  a  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  Is  just  a 
psychological  effect,  not  a  real  effect? 
Mr.  MILLS.  The  debt  celling  Itself— 
unless  you  fix  it  at  a  specific  level  and 
everyone  agrees  It  will  not  be  changed 
again — does  not  stop  sj)ending.  That 
would  be  the  situation  we  would  be  in  on 
November  30  unless  this  bill  passes.  It  Is 
quite  evident,  whether  you  have  one 
specific  ceiling  or  another  that  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  you  are  going  to 
spend  up  to  one  celling  or  another.  We 
demonstrated  that  in  1963.  Actually  we 
were  told  in  1963  that  we  needed  a  ceiling 
of  $307  billion  and  we  provided  that  be- 
cause that  was  our  best  Judgment.  But 
the  deficit  was  not  $8  billion.  It  was 
$6  billion.  As  a  result  we  could  have 
gotten  by  with  a  lesser  ceiling.  But  the 
ceiling  itself  did  not  bring  about  the 
reduction  in  the  deficit. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the 
gentleman  fix  or  envision  any  particular 
amount  that  he  feels  we  should  adopt  as 
a  permanent  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Congress  is  going  to  ap- 
propriate in  years  In  the  future. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Will  the  genUeman  agree 
with  me  that  there  Is  something  more 
than  psychology  about  a  debt  celling? 
In  other  words,  we  have  $20  billion  of  au- 
thority In  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  borrow.  The  ceiling  that  existed 
has  prevented  agencies  of  Government 
from  exercising  that  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury,  which  the  Congress 
has  granted  in  past  years. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
ceiling  has  had  any  effect  In  this  area. 
If  the  celling  Is  too  tight  then  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  more  and  more  of  spending 
and  borrowing  by  the  back-door  ap- 
proach. I  tlilnk  we  can  all  agree  on  that. 
The  celling  must  be  high  enough  to  ac- 
commodate these  agencies  having  access 


to  Treasury  borrowing  If  we  want  to  save 
money,  because  they  are  not  going  to  bor- 
row that  money  directly  from  the  public 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  it  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  agree  that  we  have  agencies  that  can 
borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and  without 
the  specific  approval  of  the  Congress  lend 
money  out,  such  as  the  REA.  for  snow 
machines  and  for  ski  lifts,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  over  that  spend- 
ing at  all? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  make  what  we  call 
permanent  appropriations.  Those  ap- 
propriations are  for  a  time.  They  do  not 
lapse  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  make 
those  kind  of  appropriations  and  the 
money  Is  kept  within  the  agency.  If  they 
are  lending  It  out  and  It  Is  paid  back,  the 
agencies  may  relend  It.  There  are  many 
agencies  that  enjoy  these  appropriations. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  figure 
of  so-called  uncontrolled  expenditures  is 
as  high  as  It  is.  This  is  not  just  the  REA, 
but  a  combination  of  various  agencies 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to  the  thought  that  we  could 
establish  a  permanent  debt  celling  The 
gentleman  In  a  reply  to  a  query  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  said  that  we 
could  not  establish  a  permanent  debt 
celling  because  we  did  not  know  what  the 
Congress  would  appropriate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  remember,  he  asked 
me  what  I  thought  a  permanent  ceiling 
should  be  and  my  answer  was  I  could  not 
teU  him  what  I  thought  a  permanent 
ceiUng  ought  to  be  because  I  did  not 
know  what  the  appropriations  of  the 
Congress  are  going  to  be  in  the  future, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  the  revenues  are 
going  to  be.  At  this  particular  time  we 
could  have  a  permanent  debt  ceiling  of 
$315  billion  and  we  would  know  that  we 
could  Uve  this  year  within  that  ceiling. 
In  fact  we  would  not  need  it  for  all  of  the 
year.  What  would  happen  next  year  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  Is  true,  but  If  we 
did  estabhsh  a  limit  on  the  debt  celling 
for  any  given  number  of  future  years  we 
might  not  know  what  Congress  would  in- 
tend to  appropriate  but  we  would  cer- 
tainly know  what  Congress  could  not 
spend. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  have  that  effect 
if  we  were  sure  we  all  stuck  to  It,  and 
future  Congresses  would  abide  by  It,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  Is  the  responsible 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  should  Uke  to  know  If 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  who  we  all 
love  and  respect,  would  care  to  comment 
on  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  during  debate  on  the  rule  that  we 
have  already  paid  $32  billion  of  this  debt. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
an  argument  with  my  friend  from  Texas, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.    However,  I  have 
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always  considered  the  matter  In  a  slight- 
ly different  way  from  that  which  he  has. 
It  is  true  that  on  certain  occasions  the 
Federal  Reserve  may  hold  as  much  as  $30 
billion  or  more  of  Federal  securities  and 
It  may  be  that  they  buy  those  securities 
through  money  that  Is  printed.  As  I  see 
the  question  we  get  back  to  the  issue  then 
of  taking  from  the  Federal  Reserve  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
money.  We  would  be  doing  it  directly 
through  the  Treasury.  People  do  classi- 
fy such  action  in  terms  I  will  not  use, 
but  I  would  think  if  that  is  to  be  done  it 
should  be  done  within  the  gentleman's 
own  committee  through  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  rather  than  to 
try  to  do  it  through  amendment  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Act,  which  is  the  legislation 
that  the  committee  has  before  It  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Federal 
Reserve  ought  to  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations  or  not.  If  It  should  is  a 
matter  for  the  gentleman's  committee  to 
decide.    I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSBJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  When  the  tax  cut 
bill  was  here  In  the  House  the  gentleman 
made  a  very  Impressive  speech  talking 
about  reductions  in  expenditures.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  done  reasonably 
well  in  carrying  out  the  chairman's  ideas, 
since  that  speech.  Do  I  understand  the 
increase  we  are  now  discussing  is  to  take 
care  of  previous  needs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely,  the  gentle- 
man is  right;  much  of  the  spending  in 
1964  is  attributable  to  prove  appropria- 
tions. I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
8969  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  re- 
Dortpd 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  get  back  to  reality  and  away 
from  the  dire  consequences  the  chair- 
man has  suggested  if  this  House  in  Its 
wisdom  were  to  vote  down  this  request 
to  increase  the  debt  celling.  Of  course 
these  dire  consequences  forecast  by  the 
chairman  would  not  result  unless  the 
administration  desired  them.  The  ad- 
ministration would  be  back  here  imme- 
diately, as  indeed  they  should  be,  with 
the  figures  necessary  for  us  to  figure  out 
just  what  the  expenditures  level  for  fiscal 
1964  should  be  in  light  of  our  revenues. 

The  administration  presently  bases  this 
request  for  $315  billion  on  an  expendi- 
ture level  of  $97.8  billion,  which  inci- 
dentally is  $1  billion  less  than  the  figure 
they  gave  us  this  January  of  $98.8  bil- 
lion. But  note  the  freedom  with  which 
the  executive  branch,  can  change  this 
figure  without  any  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress, from  $98.8  to  $97.8  billion. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
moved  this  debate  forward  by  pointing 
out.  which  is  very  true,  that  the  request 
for  $108  billion  that  the  administration 
made  In  its  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964 
for  new  obligational  authority  Is  not 
plarmed  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
About  40  to  50  percent  will  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1964  and  the  balance  of  this 


new  obligational  authority  Is  scheduled 
for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1965,  fiscal 
year  1966.  fiscal  year  1967.  and  so  on. 

Now  the  question  Immediately  comes 
to  mind,  imder  this  legislative  appropria- 
tion process,  when  this  fiscal  year  began 
on  July  1.  what  was  the  carryover  au- 
thorization unspent  from  previous  appro- 
priation bills?  It  was  carried  at  $87.2 
billion  in  the  budget  of  January  of  this 
year.  That  was  the  carryover.  The  ex- 
penditure rate  for  fiscal  year  1963  de- 
clined from  $94.3  billion  to  $92.6  billion. 

1  am  happy  to  repKjrt — because  we  did 
use  a  debt  ceiling,  I  might  say  as  a  device 
to  control  exc^enditure  levels.  So  there  Is 
a  carryover  of  another  $1.7  billion.  This 
adds  up  to  an  $89  billion  carryover. 

If  the  Congress  gave  the  President  the 
$108  billion  that  he  is  requesting,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Chairman  Cannon,  is  correct  and  that 
it  wUl  only  be  $101  »/i  bUUon— but  if  it 
were  $108  billion,  there  would  be  $108  bil- 
Uon  plus  $89  bUlion— $197  billion— of 
available  spending  authority  from  which 
the  President  can  spend  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  It  is  only  the  President  who  sets 
the  rate  of  that  expenditure.  Although 
these  expenditure  authorizations  are 
related  to  legislation  to  some  degree,  the 
rate  of  expenditure  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive.  And  rightly  so 
in  my  Judgment.  After  we  have  appro- 
priated, some  programs,  because  of  a 
change  in  circumstances,  require  either 
speeding  up  or  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
spending.  Maybe  a  new  technique  in 
military  science  has  been  developed  so 
that  we  can  actually  spend  intelligently 
and  contract  Intelligently  in  a  period  of 

2  years  Instead  of  4  years.  Then  there  is 
a  speed  up.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
something  has  become  obsolete  or  there 
is  no  longer  reason  to  spend.  Every 
President  of  the  United  States — Elsen- 
hower, Tnmian  as  well  as  President  Ken- 
nedy— has  frozen  funds,  and  because  of 
these  factors  they  have  accelerated  pro- 
grams or  decelerated  programs.  In  the 
budget  and  accounting  act,  we  require 
the  President  each  January  not  only  to 
give  us  his  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1  of  that  calendar 
year,  but  a  reestlmate  of  what  his  ex- 
penditure rate  is  going  to  be  for  the  fiscal 
year  we  are  just  concluding — the  final  6 
months  until  July  1.  The  spending  rates 
may  vary.  As  the  result  of  our  action  on 
the  previous  debt  ceiling  bills,  where  we 
did  not  give  the  President  what  he  asked 
for,  the  effect  was  a  saving  In  the  debt, 
as  for  example,  when  the  President  au- 
thorized an  Increase  in  the  $305  billion 
debt  celling  back  In  March  and  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  we  did  not  grant  to  him  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  since 
I  have  been  following  these  figures,  we 
saw  an  April  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  that  year  below  what  it  had  been  in 
January— yes.  Before  that,  all  the 
other  estimates  had  been  increases.  The 
debt  ceiling  bill  that  comes  up  here  pe- 
riodically is  not  just  an  exercise  any 
more  nor  Is  It  Just  psychological.  This 
debt  ceiling  legislation  actually  has  be- 
come a  legislative  device  where  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  exercise 


its  judgment  on  expenditure  rates  for 
a  particular  fiscal  year. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
when  he  talks  about  this  giving  away 
authority  to  the  President  that  the  Con- 
gress has  over  expenditures.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  It  Is  permitting  the  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  to  Interject  its 
viewpoint  and  its  Judgment  on  expendi- 
ture levels  in  a  given  fiscal  year,  what 
the  expenditure  level  should  be  from 
this  pool  of  $197  billion  in  relation  to 
our  anticipated  revenues.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  in  the  business 
of  trying  to  flgiire  out  what  our  revenue 
from  taxes  will  be  and  we  have  to  adjust 
those  figures  p>eriodically  every  3  months 
or  every  6  months.  Likewise,  I  think  In 
this  budget  process,  it  is  Important  to 
relate  expenditure  levels — the  utilization 
of  this  authority  to  spend  which  the 
Congress  has  granted — to  these  revenue 
estimates.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  and 
basic  control — how  full  you  fill  this  pool 
of  expenditure  authority  is  the  appro- 
priation process.  The  rate  of  fiow  out 
of  this  pool  which  must  be  related  to 
revenues  is  the  budgetary  process. 
Should  the  pool  be  filled  to  $197  billion 
or  should  it  be  cut  back  to  $180  billion? 
Indeed.  I  suggest  that  It  probably  should 
be  cut  back  to  $180  billion,  through  the 
appropriation  process.  But  the  rate  of 
flow  out  of  the  pool  for  a  given  year 
should  relate  to  our  revenues.  Up  until 
the  past  2  years,  when  we  developed  this 
debt  ceiling  technique.  Congress  has 
never  developed  any  mechanism  nor  any 
technique  for  exercising  its  judgment  on 
the  expenditure  levels  for  specific  fiscal 
years. 

Now,  the  point  Is  tJiis,  as  I  see  It:  The 
President  said  in  January  that  this  ex- 
penditure level  for  fiscal  year  1964  was 
going  to  be  $98.8  billion.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  just  a  week  ago  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said  the  administration  has 
revised  those  expenditiu-e  figures  to  a 
$97.8  billion  figure. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
this  question  and  I  ask  this  question  on 
the  fioor:  What  has  happened  to  the  ex- 
penditure level  of  fiscal  year  1964.  which 
began  on  July  1  of  this  year,  as  a  result 
of  these  continuing  resolutions  on  appro- 
priations? Those  resolutions  are  cast  in 
the  words  that  the  expenditure  level 
must  remain  at  the  level  of  1963.  Right? 
We  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  make  that 
remark.  I  Interrogated  him  a  bit  on 
the  floor  and  asked  what  does  that  mean. 
Does  it  mean  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  cannot  put  on  additional 
employees?  Well,  that  is  what  he 
thought  it  meant.  According  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  is  not  what  the  execu- 
tive department  thinks  these  continuing 
resolutions  mean.  We  should  get  into 
this  in  the  Congress  and  clarify  this 
matter. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  for  6  months 
now — July.  August.  September.  October, 
and  now  November  and  probably  De- 
cember— for  6  months  now  the  bulk  of 
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Federal  expenditures  under  these  con- 
tinuing resolutions  should  be  at  the  level 
of  fiscal  year  1963,  which  Is  $92.8  bnUon 
and  not  $97.8  bOllon. 

On  page  39  of  the  hearings  Is  the  ques- 
tion I  directed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  I  asked  him,  Well,  what  about 
these  continuing  resolutions?  How  has 
that  affected  your  estimated  expenditure 
level  of  $97.8  billion?  Read  what  he  said. 
He  did  not  have  the  figures.  He  said, 
"I  will  supply  them  for  the  Rscord." 
I  then  asked  him  to  supi^y  for  the  Record 
what  this  effect  woiild  be.  Read  what 
has  been  supplied  In  the  Record.  They 
still  do  not  have  the  figures  or,  at  least, 
they  say  they  have  not.  I  guess  we 
should  take  their  word,  although  I  can 
say  this:  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wanted  to  get  those  flgiires  and  send 
them  in,  it  could  so  do.  However,  the 
final  sentence  of  this  prepared  statement 
inserted  in  the  hearings  afterward  says: 

However,  in  response  to  the  request  tlie 
Bureati  of  the  Budget  1a  undertaking  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  matter  to  see  what  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  and  will  submit  a 
rep<x^  to  the  committee  as  soon  as  the  re- 
sult* are  available. 

This  report  should  show  that  the  ex- 
penditure levels  for  the  4  months  of  fiscal 
1964  which  have  already  passed,  and  the 
fifth  month  that  we  are  now  going  into, 
were  closer  to  the  $92.6  billion  level  of 
1983,  which  they  are  supposed  to  relate 
to.  than  they  are  to  the  $97.8  billion 
which  Is  the  basis  for  this  request  of  $315 
billion.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  have  available  an  alter- 
native figure  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  It  is  the  basic  reason  why  we  do 
not  have  available  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  a  motion  to  recommit,  say- 
ing "No.  We  should  not  have  $315  bil- 
lion, but  we  think  what  they  can  Justify 
Is  $313  billion  or  $312  billion  or  $310  bil- 
lion," because  the  data  has  not  been 
given  to  us  by  the  executive  department. 
That  data  should  be  available. 

If  we  vote  down  this  bill  now — and  I 
hope  we  do — you  can  bet  your  bottom 
d<dlar  that  the  dire  consequences  fore- 
cast by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  not  occur.  The 
administration  will  be  bcu;k  in  saying, 
"Gentlemen,  here  are  our  figures.  Yes. 
You  are  right.  We  only  need  to  spend 
$94  or  $95  billion"— and  I  suspect 
$94  billion  is  about  right — "We  do  not 
need  $97.8  billion."  So  we  could  cut  $4 
billion  at  least  off  of  this  $315  billion. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  talking  about 
differences  like  $3  or  $4  billion?  Be- 
cause it  is  exactly  that  which  will  re- 
quire the  executive  department  to  cut 
the  expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  1964  down 
to  these  levels.  Instead  of  financing  $9 
billion  additional  bonds,  with  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  going  to  the 
marketplace,  to  market  these  bonds  or 
selling  these  bonds  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  creating  more 
money  based  upon  them,  we  would  have 
to  market  only  $5  billion.  The  difference 
in  marketing  $5  billion,  rather  than  $9 
billion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  told  us  we  are  going  to  have  to 
market,  would  be  the  consequence  of 
voting  down  this  bill.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant.   I  might  say  this:  If  we  were 


able  to  hold  the  expenditure  level  to  $95 
billion — I  would  say  $94  billion— for  this 
fiscal  year  and  $95  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  Instead  of  about  $105  billion, 
which  I  think  the  President  has  in  mind, 
then  indeed  I  could  stand  before  you  and 
say.  Yes,  we  can  have  the  tax  cut;  be- 
cause I  can  then  see  the  economic  bene- 
fits which  would  result  from  the  tax  cut 
In  increased  revenues.  The  result  of 
freeing  up  the  private  economy  might 
give  us  a  balanced  budget  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1965.  That  is  why  this  is  significant 
and  why  it  does  relate  to  the  tax  bilL 

I  was  just  looking  to  see  if  our  chair- 
man was  here;  I  do  not  see  him.  But  I 
must  make  some  remarks  on  one  of  the 
statements  that  he  made.  He  talked 
about  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  said  that  there  would  be  a  $9 
billion  deficit  and  that  he,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means, 
felt  that  that  deficit  would  be  more  like 
$7  billion.  Here  is  the  point  specifically. 
I  hope  the  chairman  is  right,  that  it  is 
$7  bUUon.  But  the  request  for  $315  bil- 
lion by  the  Secretary  is  based  on  an  as- 
sumption of   a  $9  billion  deficit 

If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  correct  and  it  is  $7 
billion— and  I  would  like  to  think  that  it 
will  be  $7  billion — then  we  can  exercise 
this  kind  of  control  through  a  debt  cell- 
ing lower  thsin  $315  billion.  The  point  is, 
of  course,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  said  that  he  can  get  by  with 
a  $315  billion  debt  ceiling  in  the  face  of 
a  $9  billion  deficit.  If  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
correct  and  the  deficit  is  $7  billion  we 
could  get  by  with  a  $313  billion  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That 
covers  the  point  I  wanted  the  gentleman 
to  mention.  The  chairman,  and  their 
majority,  even  in  their  report,  talk  about 
this  as  though  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  will  be  about  $7  billion.  If  that 
is  the  case,  the  figure  of  $315  billion  in 
this  bill  is  automatically  $2  biUlon  in 
excess  of  what  they  need. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Let  me  point  this 
up  further.  The  recommendations  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle — and  this  Is  not 
to  prove  anything  except  that  our  judg- 
ment was  not  in  error — when  we  recom- 
mended cutting  It  back  $2  billion  in  one 
motion  to  recommit — actually  as  we 
look  at  It  in  retrospect  we  find  that  we 
could  have  lived  within  these  lower 
figures. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand,  the  gentleman 
says  that  he  feels  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  go  back  and  leave  this  at  $285  billion, 
but  he  thinks  by  recommitting  it  and 
reanalyzing  it,  we  would  come  to  some 
figure  between  $285  billion  and  $306  bil- 
lion, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen billion  dollars  that  they  have  got. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  $309  bil- 
lion, plus  $6  billion? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  a  temiporary  on 
a  temporary. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  us  put 
it  this  way:  In  other  words,  you  are  for 
increasing  the  debt  limit  from  $285  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  that  this  is  neceasary.  The 
debt  is  actually  around  $308  billion. 
This  is  already  there. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  ia  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes;  that  is  right 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mlssovul.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  do  increase  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  already  have  the  bonds  out. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsoonsin.  We  tried 
in  our  motion  to  recommit  that  was 
made  last  June  when  we  were  consid- 
ering the  debt  limit  at  that  time  to  bring 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling  up  to  a  more 
responsible  figure  and  at  that  time  we 
said  that  the  $285  billion  was  meaning- 
less, and  we  acknowledged  it.  We  sug- 
gested at  that  time  that  the  permanent 
ceiling  come  up  to  $305  billion 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
the  thing  that  confuses  me,  and  I  think 
it  confuses  a  lot  of  people,  is  this:  Your 
committee  has  been  disciissing  this  for 
a  long  time,  and  you  have  all  the  figures, 
as  I  understand  it,  but  you  are  making  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  rather  than 
with  instructions  to  bring  it  back  with 
a  certain  amoimt.  That  is  the  thing 
which  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  the  thing  I  was 
trying  to  explain  to  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause the  Treasury  Department  did  not 
give  us  these  figures  which  we  need  about 
which  we  are  talking.  I  asked  them  to 
supply  for  the  record  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  what  Is  the  Impact  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions  which  we  are  still 
operating  under  on  the  estimated  level  of 
expenditures  in  the  budget  for  this  year, 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  at  the  level  of  fiscal 
year  1963.  which  Is  $92.6  billion.  What 
is  that  effect  on  the  $97.8  billion  pro- 
jected expenditure  level  of  the  adminis- 
tration? Our  point  is  that  we  know  very 
well  that  it  must  have  been  cut  some,  but 
we  need  to  know  those  figures.  The 
Treasury  Department  can  give  them  to 
us,  and  If  they  give  us  these  figures  we 
can  advise  the  House  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  $310  billion.  $311  billion,  or 
$312  billion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  gentleman  speaking 
and  for  the  other  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  tell  me  you  have  asked  for  these  fig- 
ures and  the  Treasury  Department  will 
not  give  them  to  you? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  See  page  39  of  the 
hearings.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  It. 
Read  it.  I  was  shocked  to  see,  even  after 
I  left  the  record  open  and  said  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  that  if  you  do  not 
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have  your  figures  yet  supply  them  for 
the  record.  However,  in  response  to  the 
request  they  state  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  undertaking  a  special  study 
of  the  matter  to  see  what  Information 
can  be  obtained  and  will  submit  a  report 
to  the  committee  as  soon  as  the  results 
are  available.  ITiat  was  what  was  told 
us  in  the  information  which  was  fur- 
nished later  for  the  record. 

In  other  words,  they  came  to  us,  be- 
fore us.  without  having  done  their  home- 
work. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  he  indi- 
cate when  the  results  would  be  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  sir.  But  let  me 
say  this.  The  figures  are  available,  and 
if  they  do  come  back  with  them,  which  I 
suggested  would  occur,  of  course  the  ex- 
penditure levels  for  1964  would  show  up 
to  be  lower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shield  the  gentleman  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  the  dire  consequences,  of  course, 
will  not  occur.  We  do  not  want  it.  No 
one  wants  that.  What  would  happen 
is  that  the  executive  department  would 
come  back  with  these  figures  that  they 
should  have  had  In  the  first  place.  In- 
cidentally, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  learned  of  the  figure  of  $315  bil- 
lion just  the  very  day  that  the  Treasury 
Department  came  before  us  to  testify. 
This  was  just  a  week  ago.  They  have 
had  these  figiires,  some  of  them  at  least, 
the  figures  which  they  did  not  give  to 
the  committee. 

So.  a  part  of  our  problem  Is  lack  of 
information  and  the  kind  of  information 
which  is  important  in  order  to  figure 
out  just  where  the  debt  ceiling  should 
be. 

I  might  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnxsl,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  is  right  about  the 
$7  billion  deficit  rather  than  $9  bilUon. 
The  point  I  was  talking  about  earlier 
when  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
had  stepped  off  the  floor  is  that  the  $315 
billion  Is  predicated  upon  the  $9  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.    No,  it  is  not 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  It  is.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  said  they  could  live 
with  it 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  $309  billion  is  the  fig- 
ure that  is  not  predicated  on  a  $9  billion 
deficit.  That  is  predicated  on  a  $7  bil- 
lion deficit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  happen  to 
share  the  chairman's  enthusiasm  for  his 
split  of  the  $309  billion  and  the  $6  billion 
on  top  of  it  I  regard  this  as  the  $315 
billion  debt  ceiling.  It  is  the  $315  billion 
that  the  Treasury  says  they  can  live  with. 
Yet.  if  there  is  a  $7  bUUon  deficit,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests  It  might  be,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  is  right,  then  It 
should  be  $313  billion.    Based  upon  the 


same  figures,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment agrees,  because  they  have  agreed 
to  the  $315  billion 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  as  we  point  out  in  the 
report,  on  page  6.  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  recall  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  wanted  $311  billion  and 
we  provided  $309  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
might  have  had  in  mind.  Of  course,  he 
is  going  to  bargain,  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  get  Into  this  bargaining 
too.  Sure,  he  cut  from  $11  to  $9  billion, 
and  we  have  come  In  with  a  $315  billion 
ceiling.  I  may  say  to  the  Chairman  if 
we  could  use  a  $7  billion  deficit  Instead 
of  $9  billion  the  Treasury  is  using,  it 
could  be  $313  bUlIon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Whether  the  deficit  Is  $9 
or  $7  billion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
Is  when  the  requirement  for  $315  billion 
would  exist,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  It 
is  In  the  table  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  must 
realize  this  Is  predicated  on  an  expendi- 
ture level  of  $97.8  billion.  I  am  thinking 
with  the  expenditure  level  less  it,  should 
be  and  can  be  less,  and  the  Congress 
should  exercise  its  judgment  over  rate  of 
expenditures.  If  it  is  less  than  the  $313 
billion  is  right,  but  the  Treasury  agreed 
on  the  $315  billion, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  us  get 
the  $309  billion  straight.  The  only  way 
you  can  tell  what  your  deficit  picture  is 
in  a  year's  time  is  to  take  your  debt  on 
June  30  of  one  year,  subtract  the  cash  on 
hand  and  you  get  your  net  situation. 
Then  do  the  same  thing  the  next  June  30. 
I  think  the  chairman  will  agree  the  dif- 
ference between  those  figures  will  give 
you  the  deficit  that  has  been  incurred; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  On  June 
30,  1963,  we  had  a  debt  of  $306  billion. 
We  had  $11  billion  in  cash.  So  that  the 
net  situation  was  $295  billion  as  the  net 
debt.  Now,  you  add  onto  that  $9  billion 
of  additional  deficits,  what  will  your  sit- 
uation be  then  on  Jime  30,  1964?  It 
will  be  a  net  debt  of  $304  billion.  The 
chairman  will  also  admit  that  what  the 
Treasury  has  estimated  In  here  Is  an  $8 
billion  cash  balance.  That  Is  what  their 
figures  are  predicated  on.  You  add  that 
$5  billion  to  the  $304  and  you  have  $309 
billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call a  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  the  basis  of  his  projection  with  $7 
billion  of  cash  on  hand,  if  that  $7  bil- 
lion is  added  to  the  $304  billion— the 
Secretary  said  that  before  the  commit- 
tee—if you  add  that  to  the  $304  billion 
you  come  to  $311  billion.  He  said  he 
will  have  $7  billion  on  hand  because  we 
cannot  retire  more  than  a  certain  nimi- 
ber  of  outstanding  obligations.  That 
will  leave  him  with  that  much  cash.  So 
that  $7  billion  is  going  to  be  there.  So 
if  you  take  off  that  $309  billion  you  come 
out  with  a  net  debt  of  $302  billion  which 
provides  for  a  $7  billion  deficit  this  year. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  we 
had  better  reexamine  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  did,  and  what  the  tables  show 
as  far  as  the  cash  balance  that  they 
used,  what  fiexibillty  Is  needed  and  what 
the  ultimate  debt  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  House  is  now  lis- 
tening to  some  of  the  matters  and  prob- 
lems that  go  on  in  the  consideration  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btrnes]  in  his  Interpre- 
tation, but  regardless  of  whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  debt  ceiling  requested  is  based  upon 
the  $97.8  billion  expenditure  level  that 
the  Treasury  anticipates,  and  it  comes 
back  to  what  I  have  been  trying  to  point 
out,  that  this  level  is  what  the  Congress 
should  exercise  its  judgment  on,  in  light 
of  oiu*  anticipated  revenue  and  in  light 
of  the  problems  connected  with  market- 
ing additional  bonds.  Ilie  fewer  bonds 
we  have  to  market  the  better  the  eco- 
nomic climate.  I  would  also  point  out 
the  fewer  bonds  we  have  to  market  the 
more  a  tax  cut  will  be  meaningful  in 
helping  the  economy  move  forward. 

I  would  like  to  develop  one  point,  if 
I  may,  because  there  still  in  a  way  Is  a 
big  loophole  in  this  debt  ceiling  tech- 
nique, and  I  think  the  attention  of  the 
House  needs  to  be  directed  to  it.  It  lies 
in  one  of  the  Inadequacies  of  Federal 
budgeting  and  accounting  procedures. 
Expenditures  In  the  Federal  accoimting 
sjrstem  is  a  single  entry  for  what  fre- 
quently should  be  a  double  entry.  The 
entry  should  be,  first,  increased  revenues, 
unrelated  to  expenditures,  and  second, 
increased  true  expenditures.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  administration  sells  off 
Government  assets,  this  does  not  go  into 
the  revenue  side  of  the  budget,  it  goes 
In  to  cut  down  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget.  For  exsunple,  in  this  year's 
budget  there  was.  I  forget  the  ex£u:t  fig- 
ures, but  let  us  say  a  $6  billion  request 
for  new  obligational  authority  to  spend 
in  agriculture,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
$1  billion  from  the  previous  year.  It 
looked  like  it  was  a  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures. But  that  is  single-oitry  book- 
keeping. Actually  there  was  an  Increase 
of  about  $1.5  billion  in  current  expendi- 
tures in  agriculture,  but  they  have  sold 
off  $2.5  billion  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration assets.  So  the  single-entry 
process  confxises  the  true  picture. 

When  I  was  mentioning  earlier  in  my 
remarks  the  fact  that  expenditures  were 
cut  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  a 
lower  debt  ceiling  than  the  administra- 
tion desired  earlier  this  year,  to  my  regret 
It  was  not  really  a  cut  in  current  ex- 
penditures, "nie  Government  sold  off 
about  $1  billion  more  of  assets  than  it 
had  originally  contemplated,  and  that  is 
what  the  $1  billion  in  expenditure  reduc- 
tion really  was. 

Frequently  we  have  this  kind  of  sale  of 
marketable  assets.  On  page  36  of  the 
committee  hearing  you  will  see  the  total 
of  the  assets  we  have  available.  It  is  a 
total  of  about  $28  billion.  These  are  not 
all  marketable.  There  are  only  aomt  of 
these  that  can  be  marketed. 

But  In  a  certain  senae  I  happen  to  be 
perfectly  at  ease  about  this  process  of 
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putting  pressure  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  sell  off  some  of  these  assets. 
Others  may  disagree  with  me  on  my 
theory  but  you  should  know  about  it  I 
am  glad  because  I  want  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  some  of  these 
kinds  of  businesses  and  securities.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  wish  there  were  not 
this  sort  of  loophole  that  does  exist  under 
the  use  of  the  debt  ceiling  to  direct  ex- 
penditure rate  reform.  But  it  will  pro- 
duce expenditure  reform  as  we  run  out 
of  marketable  assets  to  sell,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  this  bill  down. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  KkoohI. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
witnessing  today  the  disavowal  of  the 
old  adage  that  only  experts  should  rush 
in  at  this  Junctiire  of  a  debate  of  this 
kind.  It  Is  obvious  to  all  of  us  who  have 
listened  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  that  he  has  today,  as 
always,  given  painstaking  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  very  Important  basic 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  on 
previous  occasions  to  listen  to  our  dis- 
tinguished   chairman    know    that    he 
always  knows  what   he  is   saying   and 
always  says  It  very  well.   But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  implicit  confidence  that  the 
objective  of  this  great  body  of  ours  is 
always  to  reach  its  deliberation  and  its 
final  conclusions  with  an  utter  and  com- 
plete sense  of  fairness.    We  can  utter  all 
the  hopes,  we  can  utter  all  the  aspira- 
tions, we  can  Indulge  In  all  the  theories 
that  we  want  to.  but  we  are  today  faced 
with  a  very  realistic  situation,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  our  chairman.    I  am 
delighted  that  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman    from    Missouri    he    called 
pointed  attention  to  the  table  appearing 
on  page  6  of  the  report  and  the  language 
immediately  following  that  table.    For, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  come  in  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  is,  in  fact,  $2  billion  less 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
asked  for.    I  think  the  final  form  of  this 
bill  is  a  tribute  to  the  care  and  delibera- 
tion that  is  always  given  by  the  major- 
ity of  that  great  committee.     It  seems 
odd   to  me.  indeed,  that  the  separate 
views  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  ranging  as  they  do  from  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  east  to  the  west 
coast  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  come 
with  a  unanimity  that  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising and  I  daresay  somewhat  unique. 

But  those  separate  views,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  opinion  seem  to  be  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  cutting  the 
debt  limit  is  the  way  to  control  expendi- 
tures. You  and  I  know  that  the  public 
debt  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
spending.  By  and  large  the  commit- 
ments under  appropriations  are  made 
far  in  advance  of  the  actual  spending, 
and  the  Chief  Executive,  whoever  he  may 
be.  cannot  assume  that  when  the  Con- 
gress provides  for  these  commitments,  it 
means  not  to  make  good  on  them. 
Hence,  in  my  reasoned  opinion,  the  Chief 
Executive  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  when  the  bills  payable  come 
due  months  or  even  years  later  that  the 


Congress  will  authorize  that  Executive  to 
borrow  the  money  required  to  discharge 
those  obUgations. 

That  Executive  must  make  such  an 
assumption,  and  if  the  Congress  later 
prevents  him  from  borrowing  the  money 
to  pay  the  bills,  it  is  then  too  late  to  undo 
the  commitments  made  and  the  only  al- 
ternative is  to  defer  paying  those  bills. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  kind 
of  concept.  It  has  always  worked  in  ex- 
actly that  way.  It  worked  exactly  that 
way  in  1957  when  the  previous  admin- 
istration was  forced  to  defer  paying  bills. 
No  expenditures  were  cut  back.  Ex- 
penditures were  only  postponed,  and  in 
the  fiscal  years  following,  from  1955  to 
1959.  expenditures  Increased  by  $16  bil- 
lion under  that  administration  during 
the  very  period  when  it  was  forced  to  use 
admittedly  and  obviously  expensive 
methods  to  avoid  piercing  the  debt  limit. 
A  tight  debt  limit  forced  that  course  of 
action,  but  it  did  not  control  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
always  work  that  way. 

Budget  growth  has  consistently  ac- 
companied national  growth.  President 
Eisenhower  was  able  to  make  substantial 
cuts  In  the  budget,  but  only  as  a  result 
of  the  ending  of  the  Korean  war. 
Thereafter  in  the  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, expenditures  trended  upward 
as  the  country  grew  and  as  our  responsi- 
bilities increased.  In  the  5 -year  period 
from  1955  to  1959  expenditures  went 
from  $64.4  billion  to  $76.5  billion,  an 
average  annual  rise  of  $2>4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  Each  President  in  modem  times 
has  been  forced  to  spend  more  than  his 
predecessor.  Thus,  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  outspent  President  Hoover 
and  with  allowance  for  the  special  case 
of  the  Second  World  War.  President 
Triunan  outspent  President  Roosevelt. 
President  Eisenhower  continued  this 
trend  by  outspending  his  predecessor. 

Despite  his  present  protestations,  while 
he  was  in  office.  President  Eisenhower 
recognized  the  inevitability  of  a  grow- 
ing budget  with  a  growing  nation,  for 
in  his  budget  message  of  1960,  he  said: 
Inescapable  demands  resulting  from  new 
technology  and  the  growth  of  our  Nation, 
and  new  requirements  resulting  from  the 
changing  nature  of  our  society.  wiU  generate 
Federal  expenditures  In  future  years.  •  •  • 
We  must  not  forget — 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  that 
message — 

that  a  rapidly  growing  population  creates 
virtually  automatic  Increases  in  many  Federal 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
always  interested,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  pointed  out,  in 
the  fact  that  expenditures  have  increased 
from  the  Hoover  administration  over  the 
previous  administration  and  so  on.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  we  all  know,  that 
the  spending  policies  are  pretty  much 
established  by  the  Congress  and  not  by 
Presidents.      Presidents   do    not    spend 


more  than  the  previous  President.  I 
think  the  problem  before  us  is  not  what 
the  spending  necessarily  was  under  any 
previous  administration  but  what  the 
Congress  Itself,  with  its  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, feels  must  be  done  to  curb  this 
constant  and  consistent  increase  in  the 
rubber  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Precisely.  And  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  will  say  this 
to  him:  forcing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  operate  under  an  arbitrarily  low 
debt  limit  will  not  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives he  seeks  and  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  seek. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  with  the  statement  of  our 
colleague  from  Illinois  In  his  analysis  of 
the  situation.  I  would  think  his  posi- 
tion in  that  regard  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  since  Congress  is  the 
cause  of  the  situation  and  since  Congress 
sets  this  in  motion,  that  the  Congress 
would  expect  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  these  bills 
when  they  come  due. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  And  it  makes  more 
difficult.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  joining  with  his  able  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  in  the  sepa- 
rate views  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  say  that  when 
we  speak  in  terms  of  the  Congress,  while 
we  have  a  collective  responsibility,  cer- 
tainly Members  of  this  body  have  an  in- 
dividual responsibihty.  and  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  need  for  this  debt 
limit  increase  in  their  voting  over  the 
years  for  the  spending  programs  are  pri- 
marily charged  with  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  the  debt  limit  in- 
crease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.   MHilS.    Mr.   Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  and  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  in  this  country.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1962  and  1964— and 
the  trend  is  expected  to  continue  long 
beyond  1964 — the  volume  of  mail  will 
grow  6.5  percent.  The  number  of  visitors 
to  our  national  parks  will  Increase  by  5.5 
percent.  The  number  of  visitors  to  our 
national  forests  will  grow  by  23  percent. 
Beneficiaries  under  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  will  increase 
by  15  percent.  The  number  of  veterans 
or  survivors  receiving  pensions  will  rise 
by  11  percent. 

The  average  number  of  recipients  of 
military  retired  pay  will  increase  by  31 
percent.  Aircraft  landings  and  take- 
offs  at  airports  with  Federal  towers  will 
go  up  by  12  percent.  The  number  of 
patents  granted  wUl  rise  by  17  percent. 
Passports  issued  will  increase  by  27  per- 
cent. The  number  of  meals  served  to 
schoolchildren  under  the  school  lunch 
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program  wHl  grow  by  11  percent.  Poul- 
try inspected  before  sale  to  consumers 
will  rise  by  17  ^  percent. 

The  nimiber  of  disabled  persons  re- 
ceiving vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices will  increase  by  32  V2  percent  Recip- 
ients of  public  assistance  financed 
through  Federal  grants  will  Increase 
by  9  percent.  Nonagricultural  job 
placements  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  will  increase  by  9  percent.  The 
number  of  coins  minted  will  rtse  by 
18  V2  percent.  The  number  of  citizens 
checked  for  reentry  after  trips  abroad 
by  the  Immigration  an<*  Naturalization 
Service  will  increase  by  19  percent.  The 
number  of  applications  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  li- 
censes for  new  TV  stations  will  rise  by 
76  percent.  Safety  investigations  of 
motor  carrier  vehicles  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  go  up  by 
12  percent.  The  FBI's  investigation 
workload  in  criminal,  seciu-ity.  and  civil 
matters  will  increase  by  4  percent. 

These  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
defend  the  proposition  that  this  still  Is 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  great  and  grow- 
ing country  and  we  who  are  privileged  to 
represent  our  people  in  this  great  body 
will  face  up  strongly  and  courageously  to 
the  growing  responsibilities  and  we  will, 
in  accordance  with  that,  pass  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Is  It  not  true  that  as  the 
Nation  grows  and  our  expenditures  grow 
in  the  same  fashion  there  is  the  pat- 
tern of  the  increase  in  income  of  our 

TreasvuT? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  That  is  true.  And  we, 
in  the  bill  that  we  recently  passed  and 
sent  to  the  other  body,  are  trying  to 
make  the  contributions  of  the  individuals 
and  the  corporations  of  this  country 
more  nearly  reflective  of  what  they 
should  be. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  present  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  in  answer  to  his 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Missouri's 
[Mr.  Jones]  questions,  pointed  out  that 
the  debt  ceiling  could  not  be  permitted 
to  revert  to  $285  billion  at  the  close  of 
business  on  November  30.  And  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  today  on 
the  fioor  said  virtually  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
not  any  question  that  in  fact  we  have  at 
this  time  a  debt  that  exceeds  the  $285 
billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEOGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
in  the  matter  of  where  the  celling  should 
be,  whether  it  should  be  $315  billion  for 
this  Intervening  period  or  some  lesser 


figure,  that  this  figure  of  $309  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  reduced  by  any  amoimt  if  the 
bill  were  reconsidered  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Whether  or  not  the 
$315  billion  under  any  instructions  from 
the  House  could  be  reconsidered  or  re- 
duced I  do  not  know,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  see  any  possibility 
of  this  $309  billion  figure  being  reduced. 
Anyway,  if  we  all  admit  that  this  $285 
billion  ceiling  is  undesirable,  unattain- 
able, unworkable,  unfeasible,  that  it  has 
to  be  something  higher  than  that,  then 
are  we  going  to  argue  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  that  we  had  in  the  fiscal  year 

1963  about  a  $1  billion  difference  in  the 
ceiling  for  this  interim  period?  We  had 
a  celling  in  excess  of  the  needs  for  1963. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  suggested 
that  $305  billion  was  more  in  Une  with 
the  actual  need  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  the  $307  billion,  but  because  we 
had  a  higher  ceiling  than  the  $307  bil- 
lion, that  did  not  mean  that  we  spent 
everything  that  could  be  spent  within 
that  ceiling.  Actually,  there  was  a 
reduction. 

Mr.  KEOGH.   Exactly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  is  that  this  ceiling  itself  may  not 
have  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  defi- 
cit, whether  it  be  $7  or  $9  billion, 
as  we  have  experienced  the  situation  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  ExacUy.  I  would  like 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  care- 
fully, as  I  always  do,  to  our  very  able 
and  astute  colleague  from  Missouri,  he 
talked  about  single  entry  and  double 
entry  and  talked  about  the  difference 
between  9  and  7  as  being  2  and  the  differ- 
ence between  311  and  309  as  being  2.  I 
only  want  to  advise  him  that  I  rather 
got  the  impression  from  him  that  he 
wanted  to  discuss  the  same  two  twice.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  comes  into  single- 
entry  or  double-entry  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  it  is  the  same  $2 
bilUon.  But  I  was  pointing  out,  I  might 
say.  that  the  real  figure  Is  $97.8  billion 
which  I  suspect  is  more  probably  correct. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  We  heard  the  gentleman 
mention  that  figure.  But  I  think  it  is  far 
more  realistic  and  far  more  sensible  to 
assiune  that  the  spending  will  be  at  that 
rate  rather  than  some  lower  rate  that 
has  not  yet  come  into  being. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  helped 
me  clear  up  some  points  in  my  mind, 
but  I  would  like  for  him  to  help  me  clear 
up  this  point :  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes] — I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  his  attention — said  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]   that  the  net  debt  in  June  of 

1964  will  be  $304  billion.  Now,  if  this 
figure  is  correct — and  this  is  the  answer 
which  I  am  seeking  to  the  question  I 
have  raised — if  this  figure  Is  correct,  then 
it  would  appear  that  this  Congress  and 
the  previous  Congresses  have  increased 
the  national  debt,  or  will  have  increased 
the  national  debt,  by  June  1964,  by  $14 


billion  as  against  $23  billion  In  the  last 
previous  6  years. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  budget 
busting  and  eversrthing  else  aroimd  here. 
Just  how  do  we  relate  that  to  the  $304 
billion  figure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  used? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
to  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question,  but 
I  will  simply  say  this  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  that  Is  this: 
I  think  the  use  of  that  figure  of  $304  bil- 
lion is  indulging  in  that  "net  debt"  term 
which  means  that  you  te^e  the  out- 
standing secmities  and  you  subtract 
from  that  figure  the  amount  of  cash 
you  have  on  hand.  I  have  never  fancied 
that  and  never  approved  of  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  being 
the  great  advocate  of  the  net  debt  theory, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  for  an 
answer. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
advocating  anything.  I  am  suggesting 
though,  and  I  think  the  chairman  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  only  acc\u*ate 
way  to  determine  how  much  you  have 
gone  In  debt  as  between  June  30  of  one 
year  and  June  30  of  next  year.  Is  to  look 
at  the  combined  aspects  of  the  cash  on 
hcmd  and  the  debt  less  cash  as  of  the 
two  times,  and  you  cannot  get  around  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
myself — if  my  friend  will  pardon  me 
disagreeing  with  him — I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate myself  to  think  In  terms  of 
what  it  is  that  we  owe  that  we  cannot 
pay  with  the  cash  which  we  have  on 
hand,  since  that  term  has  arisen,  net 
debt. 

I  think  the  American  r>eople  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  we  did  not 
actually  have  $306  bQUon  on  June  30. 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  that  we 
could  repay.  We  only  had  $295  billion 
which  we  could  not  repay  with  all  cash 
on  hand. 

But  the  point  which  I  keep  impressing 
is  this:  This  Is  not  allowing  for  a  $304 
billion  net  debt  on  June  30,  1964.  On 
the  basis  of  what  the  Secretary  told  us. 
and  what  is  contained  In  the  report,  this 
is  based  upon  $7  billion  of  cash  and  a  net 
debt  of  $302  billion,  which  means  a  $7 
billion  deficit  rather  than  a  $9  billion 
deficit. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks.  I  urge  passage 
of  H H.  8969  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consxmie  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McLosKKT.] 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  third  time  this  year  we  are  being 
asked  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit. 
It  seems  to  me  this  request  comes  In  poor 
taste,  particularly  in  light  of  the  failing 
of  this  administration  to  carry  out  its 
promise  to  curtail  excesalTe  Federal 
q;>endlng. 

I  remember  quite  well  the  President 
stating,  "We  shall  limit  outlays  to  only 
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those  expenditures  which  meet  strict 
criteria  of  national  need."  High  sound- 
ing words,  and  words  which  all  of  us 
should  subscribe  to. 

As  Al  Smith  once  said  though,  "Let's 
look  at  the  record."  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  President's  actions  on  public 
works,  area  redevelopment,  and  social 
programs  too  nimierous  to  mention  have 
established  a  record  that  defies  any- 
one to  demonstrate  his  commitment  to 
these  words  of  promised  economies. 

Neither  do  I  mean  to  imply  the  Presi- 
dent la  entirely  to  blame.  The  Congress 
Itself  has  certain  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. I  say  "a  plague  on  both  your 
Houses." 

The  record  of  this  Congress  is  not  one 
to  be  proud  of,  and  we  have  been  just  as 
derelict  and  have  demonstrated  almost 
as  much  hypocrisy  as  the  President. 

A  minority  group  In  this  House,  Mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has  at- 
tempted to  curtail  this  excessive  spend- 
ing by  casting  votes  against  many  of 
these  give-away  programs. 

The  rising  debt  clearly  demonstrates 
our  failure  In  this  attempt.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  the  only  course  left  Is  to  refuse  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling — then  we  shall  be 
forced  to  reduce  spending. 

It  Is  not  my  desire  to  embarrass  any 
Member  of  this  body,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  some  of  these  Members,  who  today 
are  pleading  and  voting  for  this  increase 
In  the  debt  celling,  can  reconcile  their 
position. 

These  are  the  same  Members  who  not 
too  many  weeks  ago  were  making  great 
appeals  for  the  passage  of  a  tax  cut. 
Have  they  now  forgotten  the  statements 
they  made  on  that  occasion? 

Let   me    refresh    your   memories    by 
quoting  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  am  for  economy. 

I  believe  the  Federal  budget  can  and 
should  be  balanced  and  that  we  should  have 
an  end  to  the  series  of  recxurlng  dettclts  of 
recent  years. 

We  have  In  our  hands  the  power  to  limit 
Government  expenditures  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  abdicate  our  responslblllUes. 

If  we  achieve  our  proeperity  by  the  route 
of  big  government  spending,  we  will  surely 
be  sounding  the  death  knell. 

Por  my  port  I  pledge  continued  vigilance 
to  cut  Federal  expendltiu^s. 

What  we  want  to  be  concerned  about  Is 
that  the  present  rate  of  spending  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  get  out  of  hand. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  a  very 
few  quotes  taken  from  the  Record.  I 
recommend  to  the  membership  that  each 
of  you  go  back  and  read  some  of  the 
debates  which  have  occurred  this  year 

We  cannot  be  both  "flsh  and  fowl"— 
either  we  mean  what  we  say  or  else  we 
just  make  these  speeches  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

I,  for  one,  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  either  flsh  or  cut  bait. 
We  cannot  do  both,  and  I  recommend  we 
get  back  on  the  sound  track  of  fiscal 
responsibility  before  It  is  too  late 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
ti«nan  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox]. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  to- 
day debating  the  vital  subject  of  public 
debt  ceiling  legislation.  We  are  doing  so 
for  the  third  time  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Because  this  exercise  is  now  being 


carried  out  several  times  each  year, 
rather  than  on  an  annual  basis,  as  in 
years  past,  It  seems  to  me  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunitiea  pre- 
sented to  us  to  make  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  a  truly  effective  instrument  of 
expenditure  control.  While  my  col- 
leagues and  I  continue  to  plead  for  this 
approach,  I  am  realistic  enough  to  be 
pessimistic  about  its  being  adopted. 
Nonetheless.  I  think  It  would  be  useful 
tor  us  to  examine  this  opportunity  that 
has  been  given  us  and  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities and  alternatives  open  to  us, 
along  with  their  probable  results. 

In  years  past,  whenever  proposals  were 
set  forth  to  raise  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling,  proponents  of  whatever  level  was 
being  asked,  relied  chiefly  on  two  argu- 
ments.   They  were,  flrst.  that  Congress 
had  already  appropriated  the  money  and 
must  now  honor  its  commitments,  and 
second,  that  any  national  debt  celling 
lower  than  that  proposed  would  serve 
only  to  severely  restrict  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Its  management  of  the  debt, 
and  grave  warnings  were  set  forth  on 
what  disastrous  results  would  follow  such 
restrictions.      While    these    arguments 
were  tenuous  at  best  to  begin  with,  they 
clearly  do  not  hold  water  today.    There 
are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  gla- 
cial slowness  with  which  this  Congress  is 
carrying  out  the  appropriation  process: 
and  second,  the  certainty  that  we  will 
be  in  virtually  continuous  session  from 
now  until  the  end  of  the  flscal  year  and 
beyond.    The  flrst  factor  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  use  the  debt  ceiling  as  a  truly  ef- 
fective Instrument  for  expenditure  re- 
form and  control,  and  the  second  Insures 
that  no  undue  restrictions  will  be  placed 
on  the  Treasury  in  its  management  of 
the  national  debt  through  its  various 
bond  transactions.     Through  judicious 
use  of  debt  celling  legislation,  we  could 
be  in  the  enviable  position  of  encourag- 
ing further  needed  reductions  in  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  a  real  measure  of  control  over 
current  expenditures.     We  can  do  this 
today,  but  not  with  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  you. 

Six  weeks  ago,  we  heard  some  brave 
talk  about  getting  on  a  new  road  and 
away  from  the  road  of  profligate  Federal 
spending.     Unfortimately.  the  adminis- 
tration, if  it  ever  got  on  that  road,  which 
I  doubt  it  did,  detoured  almost  immedi- 
ately and  resumed  Its  trek  down  the 
well-worn    rut    of    nmaway    spending. 
Literally  within  hours  of  the  time  the 
gentleman    from    Arkansas.    Chairman 
Mn,LS  pointed  this  Congress  down  the 
"new  road"  President  Kennedy  repudi- 
ated this  direction  with  calls  for  starting 
vast  new  projects  to  cost  milUons'of 
dollars  as  part  of  the  administration's 
"conservation  of  votes"  program.    And 
it  took  only  a  couple  of  weeks  more  for 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  get  back  in  the  old  rut 
through  reporting  the  bill  that  is  before 
you  now.    Adoption  of  this  bill  today  will 
make   the   "statement   of   Intent"   em- 
bodied in  the  tax  bill  worth  less  than  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on.     Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  present  status  of  the 
budget  and  appropriation  bills  and  the 
current  pattern  of  expenditures  quickly 


reveals  that  the  proposed  temporary 
ceiling  of  $315  billion  does  nothing  more 
than  give  the  executive  branch  carte 
blanche  to  continue  spending  at  a  rate 
far  in  excess  of  the  levels  which  flscal 
responsibility  and  prudence  dictate. 
This  bill  would  bury  the  "new  road"  in  an 
avalanche  of  Federal  spending  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Intent  and  concern 
we  expressed  just  6  weeks  ago. 

As  recently  as  10  days  ago.  during  our 
debate  on  continuing  appropriations  on 
October  28  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Chairmsui  Cannon,  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  set  forth  a  cogent,  but  vivid 
explanation  of  where  we  stand  fiscally 
in  this  Congress.  These  materials,  ex- 
amined in  connection  with  the  hearings 
and  report  on  H  R  8969  before  you,  make 
a  number  of  things  abundantly  clear. 

First,  It  is  apparent  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  taken  this  House  seri- 
ously In  its  expressions  of  concern  on 
Federal  spending,  nor  does  it  expect  that 
reductions  in  appropriations  from  budget 
requests  will  have  any  substantial  effect 
on  expenditure  patterns  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Secondly,  the  administration  and  the 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  reported  to  you  a  debt  lim- 
itation based  not  upon  appropriation 
cuts  already  made  and  expected  to  be 
made.  It  is  not  even  based  on  further 
restrictions  on  expenditures. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
about  this  proposed  Increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  ceiling  is  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  as  to  what  the  specific  Treas- 
ury request  would  be  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  It  seems  to  me 
that  proper  consideration  and  study  can 
be  given  to  this  important  subject  only 
if  there  is  opportunity  to  study  a  specific 
administration  request  prior  to  the  time 
It  is  formally  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  a  public  hearing. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  had  to  wait  until  the 
presentation  of  the  Secretary's  prepared 
testimony  before  the  committee  before 
we  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  re- 
quest.   Public  witnesses  were  denied  an 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee because  the  details  of  the  Treasury 
proposal  were  denied  to  such  Interested 
public  persons,  even  though  they  took 
aflBrmative  action  to  inquire  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  regard  to   this  matter.     Surely 
the  proper  management  of  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs does  not  entail  hasty  last-minute 
decisions  as  to  what  our  fiscal  require- 
ments will  be  for  the  balance  of  this  cur- 
rent    fiscal     year.     Regrettably    It    Is 
possible,  and  perhaps  even  likely,  that 
last-minute     political     decisions     were 
made  as  to  what  the  Treasury  would  re- 
quest.   If  this  is  true,  then  there  certain- 
ly is  no  magic  in  the  $315  billion  ceiling 
now  proposed  by  the  administration.    If 
political  consideration  provided  the  cri- 
teria on  which  such  a  judgment  Is  made. 
I  think  It  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  House  to  decline  to  approve  the  au- 
thority requested  in  H.R.  8969  and  return 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
so  that  we  can  ask  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment  for  a  more  mature  and  earnest 
evaluation  of  our  debt  ceiling  needs, 
based  on  fiscal  facts  rather  than  political 
fancy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect- 
fully join  my  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side  in  the  statements  which  they  have 
uttered.  I  might  say  that  I  wish  I  could 
join  my  fine,  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  House,  in- 
the  views  which  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed. However,  I  am  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  views  which  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  1936  I  was 
elected  to  the  Michigan  State  Legislature 
from  my  district.  I  was  elected  for  eight 
consecutive  tenns.  I  went  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  conscientious  young  man  with  the 
thought  that  I  was  going  to  help  the 
people  who  elected  me  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  believe  I  must  have  succeeded 
in  some  degree  because  of  the  fact  they 
continually  reelected  me  until  I  decided 
I  was  no  longer  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Michigan  Legislature  and  came  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  with  the  same 
views  and  the  same  determination  that 
I  had  at  the  time  I  went  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature.  However,  I  must  say  since  I 
came  to  Congress  my  views  have  not 
changed  personally  but  they  are  dimin- 
ishing to  a  degree  because  of  the  medium 
in  which  this  Congress  and  other  Con- 
gresses I  have  served  in  have  overridden 
the  views  I  had  and  have  expressed. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  doctor,  and  I  want 
to  call  him  Efr.  Debt,  because  I  think  that 
is  what  this  is.  Dr.  Debt  is  now  about  to 
give  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  an- 
other injection  with  a  hypodermic 
needle.  That  injection  will  undoubtedly 
leave  Its  scar  on  the  unborn.  Many  of 
the  injections  that  the  people  have  re- 
ceived up  to  this  time  have  not  com- 
pletely healed.  This  will  be  an  injection 
that  the  people  will  long  remember — an- 
other Increase  in  the  national  debt,  the 
third  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Is  this  the  manner  In  which  the  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  operate?  Or  are  we 
going  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as 
people  who  believe  we  should  live  up  to 
our  fiscal  responsibilities  and  provide  the 
necessary  funds  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
things  that  we  deem  are  sidvlsable  and 
needed  as  far  as  this  Nation  is  con- 
cerned? 

I  am  also  alarmed  and  I  am  concerned. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  best 
judgment  of  this  House.  If  the  majority 
of  the  membership  would  join  In  sup- 
porting the  motion  to  recommit,  maybe 
It  would  get  more  knowledgeable  in- 
formation relative  to  what  should  be 
done  in  order  to  keep  our  financial  house 
In  order.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  minority  side  because  I  am  convinced 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is 
the  sensible  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  in 
reference  to  an  Increase  In  the  national 
debt.  It  is  my  hope  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  will  join  me  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Alokr]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 


leagues on  the  minority  today  in  the 
views  they  have  expressed.  I  would  like 
to  refer  once  again  to  the  report  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  see  what  the  separate 
views  are  that  we  have  presented.  I  shall 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude this  in  more  detail. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  others 
have  expressed  themselves  well.  Some 
of  the  things  the  cheilrman  has  said  I 
agree  with.   With  others  I  must  disagree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  realize  there  must 
be  a  debt  ceiling  increase,  but  we  must 
act  with  fiscal  responsibility.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  Government  incurred  bills 
must  be  paid.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
we  cannot  at  this  time  fall  back  to  the 
$285  billion  level.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  level  so  high  as  $315  bil- 
lion is  now  needed,  even  temporarily. 

Debt  ceiling  limitation  has  a  real  place 
in  the  fiscal  management  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Debt  ceiling  can  be  used  to 
control  the  rate  of  expenditure,  and  we 
do  not  intend  on  our  side  to  endeavor  to 
repeal  expenditures  voted  by  the  Appro- 
priation Committee.  This  would  not  be 
realistic  nor  correct  procedure. 

However  debt  ceiling  has  been  used  as 
a  gimmick.  Increases  are  seldom  tem- 
Ijorary.  Some  have  vainly  tried  to  use 
it  as  a  check  rein  on  Goverrmient  which 
has  no  limitation  on  spending,  borrow- 
ing or  taxing.    The  sky  is  the  limit. 

Perhaps  we  should  repeal  the  debt  ceil- 
ing mechanism.  Or  we  could  make  it  a 
practical  tool — to  aid  in  controlling  the 
rate  of  expenditures,  which  now  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  course  of  flscfil  responsibility  cham- 
pioned by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  would  demand  that  debt  cell- 
ing be  used  as  it  should  be  to  level  out 
the  rate  of  expenditure,  and  we  can  do 
this  by  limiting  the  income  of  debt 
celling  to  the  lowest  ceiling  practicable. 
We  Republicans  know  that  $315  billion 
is  several  billions  too  high. 

Surely,  as  the  minority  we  should  ex- 
ercise such  flscal  prudence  as  is  possible. 
Certainly  we  must  support  our  case  by 
pointing  out  that  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  have  increased 
yearly  spending  to  a  level  by  flscal  1965 
$23  billion  above  the  level  In  flscal  1962, 
and  have  increased  the  debt  $25  billion 
in  the  same  period.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  exercise  every  possible  effort  to 
control  Federal  expenditures. 

The  debt  celling  of  $315  billion  shows 
clearly  that  the  administration  has  aban- 
doned any  effort  to  reduce  expenditure, 
as  promised  so  many  times,  and  $315 
billion  implies  a  fiscal  1964  spending  level 
of  $99  billion  which  Is  absolutely  too 
high.  Reduce  that  level  several  billion, 
as  clearly  indicated  in  the  tax  bill  de- 
bate would  be  the  Democrat  effort,  and 
the  debt  ceiling  level  could  be  substan- 
tially below  $315  billion.  Compounding 
this  basic  flaw  is  the  lack  of  accurate 
data  to  specify  correctly  the  necessary 
debt  level.  The  Budget  Bureau  did  not 
supply  the  requested  information  as  seen 
on  page  39  of  the  hearings. 

So  we  should  vote  for  the  recommit 
of  the  bill  and  return  to  the  House  with 
a  ceiling  based  on  accurate  information. 


Such  a  recommit  would  result  in  a  ceil- 
ing level  of  several  billions  less. 

There  are  some  Members,  I  am  one. 
that  are  tired  of  "picking  up  the  tab" 
for  the  big  spenders  who  vote  for  the  ap- 
pr(q;>rlations  and  against  the  debt  ceiling. 
We  consistent  opponents  of  such  spend- 
ing by  refusing  to  support  high  level  debt 
ceilings  may  encourage  a  more  states- 
manlike approach  to  Federal  spending 
and  use  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

When  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keogh]  points  out  the  nonpartisan 
character  of  debt  ceiling  by  pointing  to 
the  Eisenhower  administration  he  ob- 
scures the.  fact,  intentionally  or  not  that 
the  big  spending  and  debt  ceiling  hikes 
resulted  from  Democratic  Congresses,  not 
the  Republican  President.  The  deflcits 
and  big  spending  were  Democrat  spon- 
sored and  passed.  It  is  the  Congress  that 
appropriates,  not  the  President. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  of  the  minority 
recognize  it  and  are  concerned,  that  Fed- 
eral spending  is  out  of  control,  and  now 
we  are  being  told  that  we  must  not  try 
to  control  such  spending  by  use  of  the 
tools  at  hand.  Debt  celling  has  a  place 
in  spending.  Indeed  it  Is  the  only  stat- 
utory limit  on  Federal  spending. 

As  for  me.  I  believe  that  what  Is  need- 
ed overall  is  a  constitutional  limit  on  the 
Government's  powers  to  spend  and  bor- 
row. Personally,  I  believe  we  must  have 
an  aimual  balanced  budget  and  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  yearly  un- 
til such  a  balance  is  reached,  and  that 
budgets  must  be  balanced  yearly.  What 
is  really  needed  is  an  agonizing  reap- 
praisal of  spending  priorities.  Of  course, 
this  involves  the  appropriation  proce- 
dures. Until  we  can  do  this  and  have  a 
forced  balanced  budget,  we  can  use  the 
debt  ceiling  to  control  rate  of  expendi- 
ture. 

If  we  vote  to  recommit,  we  will  force 
this  flscal  control  on  the  administration. 
Limiting  the  debt  celling  to  a  lower  flg- 
ure  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
toward  flscal  responsibility.  If  the  re- 
commit passes,  a  new  and  lower  debt 
ceiling  figure  will  be  presented  to  the 
House.  So  we  should  vote  for  recom- 
mit and,  failing  this,  vote  against  the 
bill.  It  is  never  too  late  to  try  to  restore 
flscal  commonsense  in  our  national 
affairs. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  is  the 
sixth  time  in  3  years  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  raise  the  statutory  debt  ceiling, 
I  think  all  of  us  here  know  that  we  will 
be  back  once  again  before  the  end  of 
this  88th  Congress  to  again  increase  the 
debt  ceiling. 

I  think  the  frightening  overtone  is  the 
fact  that  Govemm^it  expenditures  for 
flscal  1964 — and  think  of  this — are  nm- 
ning  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  $197 
billion. 

When  we  look  at  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced  today,  it  is  reminis- 
cent to  the  chap  who  went  to  see  the  psy- 
chiatrist because  he  was  plagued,  had 
worries  and  frustrations.  When  the 
psychiatrist  began  to  delve  into  his  prob- 
l&ns  he  could  not  put  his  flnger  on  what 
he  thought  might  be  the  cause  of  these 
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frustrations,  ao  he  asked  the  patient  to 
describe     his     normal     dally     routine. 
Whereupon  the  psychiatrist  was  told  by 
the  patient  that  he  generally  arose  about 
7  In  the  morning,  had  the  maid  fix  him 
a  nice  breakfast,  following  which  he  got 
Into  his  Cadillac  and  drove  to  his  office. 
At  noon  he  generally  sought  the  com- 
panionship  of    (me   of    the    attractive 
young  ladies  In  his  office,  whom  he  took 
to  lunch,  where  they  indulged  in  a  couple 
of  martinis  and  a  light  repast  and  some- 
times an  after-dinner  drink.  At  5  o'clock 
he  went  home,  and  later  in  the  evening 
visited  a  swank  restaurant  and  had  a 
steak  dinner  before  attending  a  musical 
comedy  or  stage  show. 

The  psychiatrist  asked  the  patient  if 
he  disliked  this  tyve  of  life.    The  answer 
was,  "No.  he  did  not."    Said  the  psychia- 
trist, "What  then  is  your  problem?"    To 
which  the  paUent  replied.  "Doc,  perhaps 
it  Is  because  my  salary  Is  $75  per  week." 
I  think  this  can  be  applied  to  some  degree 
to  the  frustrations  that  many  of  us  have 
here  today — particularly  those  who  have 
been  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  spend  year  after  year  more 
than  the  revenues  produced.    There  are 
many  of  us  who  recognize  that,  perhaps. 
It  would  be  polltlcaDy  expedient  to  sup- 
port certain  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams that  come  before  this  House,  but 
do  not  do  so  realizing  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  keep  spending  in  line 
with  revenues.  Thus  we  forgo  the  politi- 
cal harvest  of  not  supporting  some  of  the 
programs  which   have  pwlitlcal  appeal. 
Always  as  the  debt  limit  Wlls  come  before 
this  House,  we  are  told  as  today  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  Immediate  problem 
and  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port an  increase  in  the  debt  limit.   When 
we  consistently  see  the  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent — when  we  witness 
as  frequently  as  we  do  an  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tbia  House  to  make  any  effort  to 
cut  Pederal  spending— when  we  find  our- 
selves today  with  a  bureaucracy  that  now 
embraces  some  2,000  commissions,  boards 
and  bureaus — when  we  merely  look  at  the 
fact  that  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 3S  years  ago  we  had  36,000  em- 
ployees while  today  we  have  more  than 
100,000  employees  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  half  as  many  farms 
in  the  country  today  as  there  were  then, 
we  become  resentful  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  placed  in  the  position  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

The  present  astronomical  debt  celling 
is  purely  and  simply  the  result  of  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  face  the  fiscal 
facts  of  life.  When  it  is  said  that  if  we 
do  not  support  a  bUl  to  Increase  the  debt 
ceiling,  we  are  not  squarely  facing  our 
responsibilities,  I  would  merely  suggest 
to  the  House  membership  that  responsl- 
bihty  Is  a  two-way  street;  and  that  we 
are  going  to  have  plenty  of  time  In  the 
months  ahead  to  Indicate  whether  we 
are  eoncemed  with  the  side  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  Then  is  the  thne 
to  face  up  to  resptMMibility  by  occaskm- 
aUy  forgoing  that  which  is  politically 
expedient  and  recognizing  that  we  can- 
not continue  to  spend  more  and  more 
each  jrear  than  the  revenues  produce.  If 
we  act  remtoDsibly  we  will  not  be  back 
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time  and  time  again  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  which  now  draws  annually  some 
$11  bilhon  in  interest  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

I  think  we  ought  to  vote  to  recommit 
this  bill  and  let  it  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee where  we  can  come  out  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  more  realistic 
than  the  one  that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  Members  asked  a  few  minutes  ago 
what  the  difference  was  between  fiscal 
responsibility  and  fiscal  Irresponsibility, 
and  I  suppose  I  could  tell  him  that  fiscal 
responsibility  Is  what  our  side  believes 
in.  The  same  someone  also  said  that 
Government  waste  is  spending  in  the 
other  man's  district,  but  that  It  Is  econ- 
omy to  spend  In  our  own  district.  But, 
seriously,  this  is  the  third  time  in  this 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  that  It 
has  been  necessary  to  come  back  here  to 
the  House  and  ask  for  some  action  on 
the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  a  Member  of  Con- 
gres  who  believes  In  holding  down 
spending  afford  to  vote  for  the  third  time 
in  one  year  to  Increase  the  national  debt 
celling?  To  get  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  that  question,  we  have  to  first  imder- 
stand  Just  what  the  debt  celling  is. 

Too  long,  a  lot  of  people  have  tried 
to  create  the  image  that  a  vote  against 
Increasing  the  national  debt  Is  an  econ- 
omy vote.  Is  It?  If  I  could  be  shown 
that  It  was.  I  would  vote  against  the  bill 
myself. 

T?ie  national  debt  is  the  amount  of 
Government  obligations  that  are  out- 
standing. We  do  not  owe  this  money  to 
ourselves,  as  some  people  would  have  you 
believe.  It  Is  owed  to  specific  entitles — 
individuals,  corporations,  trustees,  and 
the  like.  We  had  to  borrow  this  money 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  more  money  through  the 
years  than  we  have  taken  In  in  revenue. 
It  Is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Every  time  we  come  to  a  vote  on  In- 
creasing the  debt  celling  to  take  care  of 
what  we  have  appropriated  and  author- 
ized to  be  spent,  It  seems  that  remorse 
sets  In  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  have 
charged  so  much  at  the  store.  There  are 
some  who  think  that  the  way  to  cure  the 
situation  is  simply  not  to  pay  what  we 
owe.  Is  that  soimd  financial  manage- 
ment, or  even  good  personal  financial 
management? 

I  am  not  going  back  through  the  years 
to  detail  year  by  year  how  much  more 
we  have  spent  than  has  cMne  in  but  I  will 
say  that  In  fiscal  1962  we  appropriated 
$92.9  billion,  but  In  that  same  fiscal  year 
we  spent  only  $87,8  billion.  In  1963  we 
appropriated  $101.5  bilhon  and  we  spent 
only  $92.6  billion.  This  year  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Cwnmlttee  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
appropriations  will  be  hrfd  at  the  levrt 
of  last  year's  appropriations  or  $101.5 
bllBon.  I  hope  and  beheve  we  can  do 
even  better  than  that 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Con- 
gress has  backed  up  the  .A^>proiwiatIona 
Ctxnmittee  this  year  in  every  one  of  ita 


requests  for  reductions  and  not  1  penny 
has  been  added  to  the  various  bills  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Even  though  our  appropriations  will 
be  held  to  the  present  level  or  less.  It  Is 
not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  spent 
this  year  more  than  $97.8  bilUon.  It  is 
true  that  this  figure  of  $97.8  billion  re- 
flects an  almost  exactly  $10  bilhon  in- 
crease in  spending  in  2  years.  I  suppose 
tWs  is  the  spending  to  wiiich  the  minor- 
ity objects. 

Let  us  Just  look  for  a  minute  to  see 
what  has  brought  about  this  Increase. 
Let  us  break  down  this  $10  billion. 
In  1962  our  national  defense  expendi- 
tures were  $51.1  bUllon.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  year  they  will  be  $55  billion. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  $3.9  billion  of  the 
$10  billion.  The  space  program  spent 
$1.3  bilhon  in  1962  and  it  is  estimated 

will  spend  $3.8  billion  in  fiscal   1964 

an  increase  of  $2.5  bilhon.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  cost  $200  miilion 
more  in  this  year  than  it  cost  in  1962. 
The  salaries  of  Government  employees 
have  been  raised  since  1962  and  tiiis  adds 
about  $2  bilhon.  The  welfare  program 
matching  funds  for  SUte  weLfare  pro- 
grams and  for  the  medical  care  program 
have  increased  since  1962  $1.1  bUlion. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  has  increased  in  this  same 
period  of  time  by  $1.4  bUlion.  If  you  add 
all  these  increases  together,  you  get  a 
total  of  $11.1  billion. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  would 
cut  doun  on  any  of  these  programs  that 
have  been  Increased,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  was  no  substantial  opposition  to 
any  of  them  when  they  came  up  in  the 
House.  So.  while  we  have  increased 
spending  by  $10  billion  in  the  past  2 
years,  we  have  accounted  for  over  $11 
billion  of  it  in  the  programs  I  have  out- 
lined which  means  that  in  totaling  all 
the  other  programs  such  as  mutual  se- 
curity, veterans  programs,  housing  and 
community  development  and  all  the 
other  programs,  there  has  actually  been 
a  reduction  over  these  2  years  in  the 
actual  amount  of  money  spent. 

In  the  minority  views,  the  burden  of 
their  whole  argument  is  that  we  are  in 
fact  increasing  spending  in  spite  of  all 
that  Congress  has  said  in  the  tax  bill 
recently  passed  about  holding  down 
spending.  I  wonder  which  of  these  pro- 
grams that  I  have  mentioned  they  would 
want  to  eliminate  in  order  to  keep  our 
spending  at  the  1962  level,  for  histance. 
Would  they  want  to  cut  back  on  defense 
spending,  the  space  program,  the  match- 
ing funds  for  the  States  on  the  pubUc 
assistance  programs?  Maybe  they  want 
to  cut  down  on  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt?  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could,  but  here  you  have  a  problem  in 
which  there  Is  a  Uttle  more  involved  than 
Just  actuaUy  paying  the  interest  on  the 
outstanding  bonds. 

There  Is  a  Uttle  problem  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  which  some  of  you  may 
have  heard  something  about.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  so  many  of  our  dollars 
are  overseas  today  rather  than  here  is 
because  interest  rates  on  oversea  in- 
vestments have  been  higher  and  have 
brought  greater  returns  to  the  investors 
than  domestic  Interest  rates.   Every  dol- 
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lar  that  goes  overseas  furiher  compli- 
cates our  balance-of -payments  problem. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  dollars  to  be 
invested  here  instead  of  overseas,  then, 
Treas\u-y  has  had  to  attract  this  money 
by  offering  short-term  obligations  with 
a  higher  interest  rate  somewhat  more 
nearly  equaling  the  interest  rate  the  in- 
vestor could  get  if  he  sent  his  money 
overseas.  Of  course,  a  part  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  interest  on  the  debt  has 
been  because  of  the  fact  that  the  debt 
has  been  higher,  but  another  part  of  the 
cost  has  been  attributable  to  higher 
short-term  rates  in  an  effort  to  curb  this 
dollar  flow  away  from  the  United  States. 

Again,  the  debt  is  higher  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  even  though  our  spend- 
ing has  been  held  consistently  at  a  rate 
considerably  below  our  appropriations, 
spending  still  has  not  been  held  as  low 
as  our  Income  and  that  is  the  real  reason 
we  have  a  debt.  This  matter  of  balanc- 
ing a  budget  in  a  business  as  big  as  the 
UJ3.  Government  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished  overnight,  as  some  people 
would,  like  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  done. 

This  is  a  long  range  program  and  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  we  take  in,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  an  xinbalanced  budget. 
Tills  is  so  elementary  that  I  am  sure 
anyone  can  understand  it.  How  else 
then,  can  we  get  a  balanced  budget  ex- 
cept by  reducing  appropriations?  Does 
anyone  expect  us  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  reneging  on  the  obligations 
we  have  heretofore  made?  This  appears 
to  be  the  approach  suggested  by  the 
minority  in  their  separate  views.  Even 
if  we  were  to  hold  down  current  appro- 
priations to  the  level  of  our  current  in- 
come, which  all  of  us  recognize  Is  not 
going  to  happen,  we  would  still  have  to 
spend  more  money  in  this  fiscal  year 
and  the  next  fiscal  year  than  we  take  in 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  al- 
ready charged  at  the  store  $87  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services  which  we 
have  not  even  taken  delivery  on  yet,  but 
when  the  the  time  comes  for  these  pack- 
ages to  be  deUvered.  they  are  going  to  be 
delivered  c.o.d.  and  Uncle  Sam  Is  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  them.  Or  as  an  alterna- 
tive, say  we  do  not  have  the  money  and 
renege. 

We  had  some  experience  a  few  years 
ago  In  trying  to  op>erate  within  an  im- 
reallstlc  debt  celling.  Now,  the  minority 
seems  to  feel  that  if  we  clamp  this  ceil- 
ing down  real  tight,  this  will  be  the  only 
way  that  Congress  can  effectively  hold 
down  sp>endlng.    Well,  will  It? 

In  1957  and  1958  we  had  an  inadequate 
debt  ceiling  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. The  minority  feels  that 
while  a  tight  ceiling  might  keep  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  from  spending 
money,  they  have  to  admit  that  it  did 
not  keep  the  Elsenhower  administration 
from  spending  money.  They  engaged  in 
a  number  of  manipulations,  such  as  bor- 
rowing money  at  higher  interest  rates 
on  nonguaranteed  obligations  of  FNMA 
outside  of  the  debt  limit,  postponing  pay- 
ments to  contractors  and  the  like  with 
the  results  that  it  cost  the  taxpayers  at 
least  $17  million  more  in  interest  than 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  if  we  had 
had  an  adequate  celling  at  that  time. 


Was  this  sound  debt  management — and 
would  it  be  today? 

This  $17  million  extra  bm-den  on  the 
taxpayers  is  bad  enough,  especially  when 
it  did  not  have  to  be  spent,  but  the  worst 
pari  of  this  type  of  operation  is  what  it 
does  to  business,  what  it  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
for  goods  and  services  if  the  contractor 
has  reason  to  believe  he  Is  going  to  have 
to  wait  for  a  longer  F>eriod  of  time  for 
his  money.  This  series  of  manipula- 
tions in  1957-58  has  in  some  quarters  at 
least  been  given  as  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  the  1958  recession  and  if  we 
cut  the  debt  Umit  back  to  $285  billion, 
as  the  minority  would  have  us  do  today, 
I  shudder  to  tiiink  of  the  consequences. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
it. 

The  recession  of  1958  and  the  con- 
sequent congressional  action  that  was 
taken  to  try  to  ride  over  it  resulted  in 
a  deficit  of  $12.4  blUion  hi  fiscal  1959.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  say  that  all  of  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  an  adequate  debt  ceiling  in  1957-58, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  did  help  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  and  which  is  responsible 
for  at  least  $12.4  billion  of  the  debt  we 
have  today. 

E>oes  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
way  to  cut  spending  is  to  cut  the  debt 
limit  back  to  $285  billion  effective  De- 
cember 1?  What  would  happen  If  this 
bill  were  recommitted?  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  on  December  1  a 
debt  ceiling  of  only  $285  billion.  We 
would  have  outstanding  on  that  date.  If 
nothing  was  done  in  the  meantime 
$308.8  billions  of  obligations — and  to  re- 
duce tills  amount  to  $285  billion  we 
would  have  to  retire  $23.8  bilUon  worth  of 
these  obligations  prior  to  December  1. 

To  retire  $23.8  billion  worth  of  these 
obligations  we  would  have  to  substitute 
for  them,  nonguaranteed,  outside  the 
debt  limit,  securities  which  would  cost 
us  more  money.  Or  we  would  have  to 
call  in  some  of  the  interest-bearing 
certificates  that  are  now  being  held  by 
the  various  trust  funds  for  which  the 
Government  is  the  trustee,  such  as  the 
socleJ  seciuity  funds,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fimd  or  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  and  the  like. 

There  are  at  this  time  some  $57  billion 
in  the  various  trust  funds  which  are  in- 
vested in  these  Government  obligations. 
We  could  call  $23.8  blUion  worth  of  them 
in  and  instead  of  paying  interest  as  we 
are  today  in  order  to  help  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  these  funds,  we  would 
simply  say  to  the  various  beneficiaries  of 
the  fund  that  you  no  longer  have  an  in- 
terest-bearing certificate  to  show  for  tWs 
money — you  now  have  a  credit  on  the 
Treasury.  Then  when  you  come  to  the 
Treasury  for  your  money,  the  Treasury 
would  not  have  the  cash  with  which  to 
pay  it,  with  the  result  that  we  would 
either  have  to  at  that  time  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  to  permit  the  Oovemment  to 
borrow  the  money  to  give  them  after 
having  already  done  violence  to  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  various  trust 
funds,  or  we  would  Just  have  to  say  to 
the  pe(H>le  who  get  the  social  security 
checks  each  month  that  we  cannot  pay 
you  this  month. 


Does  anyone  here  believe  that  this 
kind  of  manipulation  is  sound  debt  man- 
agement? I  urge  upon  you  to  look  at 
this  whole  debt  ceiling  problem  as  it 
really  is,  and  not  as  to  the  image  that 
some  people  would  like  to  create.  How 
can  a  man  who  wants  to  hold  down 
spending  vote  at  this  time  to  increase  the 
debt  limit?  I  say  simply,  how  can  he  do 
otherwise  if  he  believes  in  sound  and 
economical  debt  management. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  be  hs^py  to 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thhik  the  analogy 
which  the  gentleman  Is  using  is  the  flaw 
in  his  argument.  These  actually  have 
not  been  contracted  for.  Congress  has 
simply  given  the  Executive  the  authority 
to  do  the  contracting,  but  the  Elxecutive 
has  not  spent  it.  That  is  the  point.  ITie 
Executive  has  control  over  whether  he 
commits  these  funds  with  private  con- 
cerns, and  others.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
debate,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  be  glad  to 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  fr<»n  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  gentleman  is 
F>olnting  to  those  orders  which  have  been 
placed  but  on  which  delivery  has  not  yet 
occurred,  but  for  which  there  is  a  firm 
contract  to  make  payment  when  delivery 
does  occur;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Yes;  hicluding  also 
the  other  moneys  which  have  not  all  been 
obligated  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned. I  used  the  total  $87  billion 
figure,  which  is  the  whole  backlog  of  ap- 
propriated moneys  that  have  not  been 
spent.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3^eld  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  Of  course,  only  $87  bil- 
Uon is  under  contract.  But  the  total 
figure  which  the  gentleman  frwn  Florida 
was  using  was  the  carryover  balance. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  used  the  total 
carryover,  a  great  portion  of  which  has 
been  obligated,  as  I  am  siue  the  gentle- 
man will  agree. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That,  I  can  go  along 
with. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
being  suggested  that  this  biU  should  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee.  Then 
what  happens?  Then  we  have  to  come 
back  again.  Are  they  going  to  oppose 
again  what  would  be  suggested,  or  are 
they  going  to  offer  something  else  as  an 
alternative  at  that  time?  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  thinking  of  those  who  suggest 
a  recommittal,  without  suggesting  an 
alternative. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ullnois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  imderstood  the  gei- 
tleman  to  say  earUer  that  we  could  not 
balance  the  budget  overnight.  Does  the 
gentleman  beUeve  we  can  balance  the 
fiscal  1965  budget  and,  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  We  cannot  balance 
the  budget  overnight  because  we  have  a 
backlog  of  already  appropriated  money 
that  is  in  excess  of  the  revenues  that  are 
coming  in.    That  is  why  we  cannot  do 
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It  That  i«  an  •coampUched  fact,  and 
we  cannot  go  back  and  turn  history  back 
acain. 

Mr.  OOLUBIL  When  the  gentleman 
says  "overnight"  does  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  mean  the  next  budget, 
since  the  current  budget  Is  already  six 
mantha  in  operation? 

Woiikl  he  balance  the  flacal  1965 
budget? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  If  the  next  budget 
that  18  preaoited  to  the  Congress  shows 
requests  for  new  appropriations  no 
greater  than  the  amount  of  rerenue  that 
Is  anticipated  to  come  In.  we  would  still 
have  an  unbalanced  budget  next  year 
because  the  expenditures  that  have  al- 
ready been  obligated  over  the  past  few 
years  are  going  to  be  more  than  the 
amount  we  are  going  to  appropriate  for 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  in  setting  up  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year— I  am  not 
talking  about  the  current  fiscal  year— 
you  merely  have  to  take  into  consldera- 
tkm  those  obligations  which  are  commit- 
ted and  submit  a  budget  which  could  be 
bftlanced  based  on  the  anticipated  reve- 
nue. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  you  get 
tWa  tax  reduction,  which  is  a  tax  reduc- 
tton  on  borrowed  money,  then  you  cannot 
possibly  have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILI£.  The  gentleman  from 
JTorida  knows  that  the  tax  biU  pasesd 
by  the  Bouse  is  not  the  cause  of  any  $7 
or  $9  billion  deficit  The  gentleman 
also  knows  that  the  tax  bin  which 
passed  the  House  would  reduce  revenues 
In  fiscal  1965  by  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion; and  In  fiscal  1964  wouW  reduce 
revenues  by  $1.8  billion;  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  HERLONO.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  UTLIA  What  makes  the  deficit 
is  not  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill,  but 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  $101.5  bU- 
Mon  of  appropriations  In  the  year  1963 
•ad  1964.  and  if  we  do  it  m  the  year 
1966  we  win  make  a  deficit  again.  That 
is  what  makes  the  budget  deficit,  and 
that  Is  exactly  why  this  bill  is  necessary 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  not  directly 
the  reason,  perhaps,  but  certainly  no  one 
can  deny  that  a  loss  of  revenue,  as  a  re- 
ratt  of  enactment  of  the  tax  reduction 
Mil  If  It  becomes  Uw,  would  contribute 

*.w.  ^^^-  TJiat  Is  the  thing  we  are 
talking  about 

^^J^...}'^^^^-  ^  **»«  <'<*<^*  In  1964  Is 
$9  bUlIon,  or  $7  billion,  as  some  of  us 
tWnk  it  may  be.  that  is  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  upon  revenues  of  the 
tax  bin  that  passed  the  House,  and  it  is 
far  below  what  was  initially  suggested 
the  deficit  might  be  last  January 

Mr.  HERLONO.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  have  many  problems  here 
in  connection  with  the  management  of 
this  debt  We  have  had  experience  in 
the  past  with  an  inadequate  debt  cefllng 
causing  the  maB4>u]atlon8  that  were  en- 
g^S^^iy-  •njere  are  those  peo- 
ple vtto  believe  the  recesslaa  ot  19S8  and 
the  consequent  congreMlQiial  aetiOD  that 
was  taken  to  try  to  override  that  recea- 
slon  which  reralted  In  a  $ia.4  btUkm 
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«leflclt  In  1959  was  at  least  partly  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  we  had  too  tight  a 
rein  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
that  particular  time. 

Mr.  PELLT.    Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  yieW  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Earlier  In  the  genUe- 
man's  statement  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  permanent  debt  celling 
that  is  unrealisUc  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is.  Why  has  the  great  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  continued  to  have  a 
permanent  debt  ceiling  that  is  not  real- 
istic and  from  time  to  time  have  to  bring 
out  these  temporary  debt  ceiling  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
more  realisUc  ceiling  myself,  but  this  is 
a  fact  with  which  we  are  faced  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.HERlXDNO.  I  yleW  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  recaU,  when  we 
passed  the  debt  celling  bUl  last  May 
and  then  again  2  months  later  on  a 
temporary  basis,  we  passed  it  1^  nine 
votes.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  would  ma- 
terlaUy  enhance  the  situation  if  we 
came  forward  today  with  a  suggestion 
for  a  permanent  debt  ceiling  of  $315  or 
$320  billion. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  would  lUce  very 
much  to  see  a  more  realistic  debt  cell- 
tog  but  at  the  same  time  it  Is  a  fact 
with  which  we  are  faced  at  this  time 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  line  of  argument  with  re- 
gard to  the  process  we  are  going  through 
here  today  and  have  twice  before,  at- 
tempting to  correct  the  matter  of  deficits 
and  of  excessive  spending  now  Is  like 
trying  to  bring  the  patient  back  to  Ufe 
by  an  autopsy  or  a  post  mortem  opera- 
tion.   If  a  patient  dies  from  acute  alco- 
holism the  fact  is  disclosed  by  the  post 
mortem.    Is  not  that  correct? 
Mr.  HERLONO.     That  Is  correct 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Is  not  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  post  mortem  to  learn  some 
lessons   about   what  caused   the  death 
and  then  profit  by  those  lessons  in  the 
future?    I  wonder  If  there  has  been  any 
disposition  to  learn  from  the  three  or 
four  or  half  dozen  post  mortems  we  have 
had  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  think  there  has 
been  something  learned  and  that  we 
will  learn  some  more.  Certainly  the 
spending  this  year  is  going  to  be  less 
than  they  said  It  was  at  the  beginning 
0*  the  year.  This  Is  at  least  something 
Some  people  say  It  Is  a  token  cut.  Others 
say  it  Is  significant  It  depends  on  which 
side  of  the  aisle  you  sit  But  I  think  it  is 
significant  myself. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  OkossI. 

Mr  0R06S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  first  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas a  question  which  I  have  asked 
him  previously,  but  I  cannot  remember 


when  because  there  have  been  so  many 
of  these  bills  to  increase  the  debt  cell- 
ing. But  there  Is  a  law  which  provides 
the  Treasury  with  a  cushion  of  $5  bil- 
lion. What  use  is  belnc  made  of  that 
law? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  law  Is  the  gentle- 
man referring  to— Is  he  referring  to  cash 
balance? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  |xt}vteles  that  the 
Oovemment  in  time  of  financial  stress 
and  strain  can  issue  $5  billion  worth  of 
Treasury  certificates.  It  is  the  bin  which 
the  late  and  distinguished  Senator  Taft, 
of  Ohio.  caUed  a  "printing  press  money 
blU"  when  it  passed  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  still  an  appro- 
priate name  for  it  in  the  opinion  of 
many.  That  was  enacted,  as  I  recall,  as 
the  result  of  a  Senate  amendment  to  an 
agricultural  bill  inl  933  or  1934. 

Mr.  OROSS.  It  came  a  lltUe  later  than 
that,  I  think. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  was  before  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  came  to  the  Congress.  But, 
I  believe  It  was  around  that  time  any- 
way. That  law  has  never  been  used. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  prefer 
that  that  process  be  lised? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  merely  ask  what  use 
has  been  made  of  It 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  did  not  have  au- 
thority to  issue  obligations  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  it  might  have 
to  be  used  sometime — I  would  hope  It 
would  not  have  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  too  because  the 
Government  could  have  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  law — and  It  used  to  be  ex- 
tended every  2  years  and  now  it  has  been 
extended  for  4  years.  If  memory  serves 
me  correctly— the  Oovemment  could 
have  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  Ufe 
of  this  law  $5  blUIcn  of  printing  press 
money,  and  the  only  way  we  could  ever 
get  that  huge  sum  back  would  be  to  tax 
the  people;  tax  those  dollars  out  of  cir- 
culation. The  genUeman  wlU  agree  with 
that;  win  he  not? 

Mr.  BOLLS.  Yes,  I  would.  It  would 
be  money  in  circulation  through  the 
printing  press  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Now.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  ap- 
parently you  win  have  a  blU  before  you 
in  the  not  distant  future  to  provide  a  pay 
Increase  for  aU  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Including  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress—a $10.000-a-year  pay  increase  biU 
The  argument  win  be  made  If  and  when 
the  bm  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
directors  of  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Oovemment.    That  blU  is  going  to  mean 
a  minimum  annual  increase  in  salaries 
of  $600  million.    It  will  also  mean  total 
Increases  over  the  last  15  months,  that 
is  from  last  October  to  the  first  of  next 
year  If  the  bfll  Is  enacted,  of  $1,600  bil- 
llon-phw  In  the  payroU  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  wiU  bring  the  total 
yearly  payroU  up  to  approximately  $16 
bflllon.    It  win  be  argued,  as  I  said,  that 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  the  direc- 
tors of  this  corporation  should  each  have 
a  $10,000  salary  Increase  to  $32,500     So 
we  win  have.  If  that  bin  Is  voted,  the 
unholy  spectacle  of  the  directors  of  this 
Oovemment  corporation,  some  of  whom 
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today,  and  perhaps  too  many  having  pre- 
viously voted  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  to  accommodate  their  own  pocket- 
books.  In  other  words,  the  directors  will 
be  paying  themselves  a  bonus  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  plunge  the  corporation 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

They  will  be  paying  themselves  a 
bonus  for  helping  to  mismanage  the  af- 
fairs of  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Certainly  I  win  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  what  we  are  working  so  labo- 
riously on  here  today  in  Jacking  up  the 
debt  ceiling  for  the  third  time  in  a  year 
would  merit  and  earn  for  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  a  $10,000  a  year  pay  to- 
crestse? 

Mr.  OROSS.  No.  I  do  not  really  think 
that.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  making  the  inquiry  does 
not  believe  that,  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  made  that  statement  with 
tongue  in  cheek. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  This  is  a  bonus  for 
bankruptcy  which  curiously  was  voted 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  the  very  day  that  this  legis- 
lation before  U6  today  was  voted  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  heard  my  coUoquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given  by  the  admin- 
istration or  the  majority  in  this  Congress 
that  it  is  taking  the  cure  from  the  kind 
of  fiscal  alcoholism  that  created  this 
very  situation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  not  one  scintil- 
la of  evidence  that  aU  of  these  arguments 
or  discussions  or  debates  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing Increase  have  had  any  effect  at  aU. 
A  perfect  example  is  the  pay  increase 
bill  that  has  already  been  voted  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  3rield  for  one  further  question,  I 
notice  In  the  tax  bill  the  declaration  that 
Congress  "by  this  action  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  taking  aU  reasonable 
means  to  restrain  Government  spending 
and  urges  the  President  to  declare  his 
support  of  this  objective." 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  a  $1,650- 
milUon  Increase  in  Federal  payrolls  in  15 
months  represents  all  reasonable  means 
to  restrain  Government  spending? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  First  I  want  to 
say,  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wiU  per- 
mit me  to  ccMnment  on  It,  that  It  would 


be  fair  to  speak  for  the  entire  House  to 
say  that  none  of  us  wlU  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  receiving 
this  pay  increase.  However,  that  is  not 
the  reason  why  I  take  the  floor.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  perhaps  we  should 
point  out  that  even  if  the  pay  bill  is  de- 
feated by  the  Congress,  there  are  other 
pending  spending  programs  that  wiU  add 
substantially  to  the  growing  debt,  so  it  is 
not  just  one  issue  but  a  series  of  spend- 
ing proposals  which  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  intent  of  the  House  In 
passing  tax  cut  legislation  earUer  this 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  one  great  difference 
is  that  Members  of  Congress  will  be  vot- 
ing themselves  a  bonus  to  take  the  Na- 
tion down  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  at  the  microphone  and  also 
the  other  gentlemen  involved  in  the  col- 
loquy on  the  pay  increase  this  question: 
If  the  pay  increase  is  voted,  wiU  both  of 
them  refuse  to  take  the  increase? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
Shield  to  allow  a  response? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wiU  be  very  happy 
to  respond  to  that.  You  can  be  sure  I 
will  take  it,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
downgrade  any  Member  of  this  Congress, 
Including  myself,  In  relation  to  others. 
Another  resison  why  I  will  take  It  is  be- 
cause that  line  of  argument — and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  had  no  intention  to 
do  this — that  Une  of  argvmient,  whether 
It  goes  to  pay  increases  or  benefits  under 
legislation  enacted  against  my  vote — 
that  line  of  argimient  is  the  most  subtle 
form  of  blackmail  there  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  You  can 
get  time  from  your  side.  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  I  Intend  to  take  whatever  the 
salary  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I 
am  unalterably  opF>osed  to  the  proposed 
increase. 

Mr.  BURKE.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  have 
the  fioor.  You  can  get  all  the  time  you 
want.  We  might  as  weU  settle  this  now 
as  later  when  the  pay  biU  comes  to  the 
House  floor.  I  suppose  if  you  voted  to 
buUd  a  road  or  a  bridge  in  this  area,  and 
I  opposed  It,  I  should  drive  15  or  20  mUes 
out  of  my  way  In  order  to  avoid  the  use 
of  that  road  or  bridge.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  well  says,  line  of  argu- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  in  the  nat\ire  of  subtle  blackmail. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wlU  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  wants  to  see  a  pay 
increase  earned  by  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  I  wiU  suggest  one  condition 
under  which  I  would  seriously  consider 
our  voting  for  doubling  the  salary  of 
Members    of    Congress.    That   wlU    be 


when  there  is  a  $10  bUlion  reduction  in 
the  national  debt;  and  the  arithmetic  is 
very  simple.  Doubling  the  salary  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  cost  $12  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  Interest  charges  saved 
alone  on  a  reduction  of  $19  billion  to  the 
debt  would  be  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $400  million  a  year.  We 
would  have  earned  that  pay  increase. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
genUeman  srield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  to  say  he  would 
refuse  to  take  the  increase.  I  Just  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  saying 
that  he  is  going  to  refuse  to  take  the  pay 
Increase  if  it  is  voted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  that: 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  said  that. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  he  would  not  take  the 
pay  increase  if  it  was  voted. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  record  Is  very 
clear  that  I  said  of  course  I  would  accept 
It  because  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  to 
the  position  where  anytime  I  vote 
against  something  I  am  going  to  have 
to  deny  my  district  the  ben^t  of  it; 
that  is,  as  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  said, 
I  wUl  not  refuse  to  travel  over  a  road 
that  is  buUt  under  a  program  that  I 
voted  against. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  there  is  one  element  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  recognized  to  aU  of  this. 
That  is  the  stockholders  of  this  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  the  taxpayers.  In 
the  matter  of  opposition  to  a  salary  in- 
crease and  my  vote  against  an  tocrease 
to  the  debt  ceiling  I  am  perfecUy  willing 
to  rest  my  case  with  the  stockholders  to 
the  Third  District  of  Iowa  or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  fitun  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Iowa  [Mr.  JensekI. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
power  on  earth  could  persuade  me  to 
vote  to  raise  the  national  debt  celltog 
even  $1,  let  alone  these  billions  of  dollars 
requested  to  this  blU.  We  are  already 
enmeshed  to  a  most  dangerous  fiscal 
cycle,  from  which  I  fear  we  can  never 
free  ourselves,  to  the  detriment  of  every 
American  llvtog  today  and  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

We  sire  rapidly  losing  wx  gold  supply, 
and  wiU  lose  bllUons  more  unless  we 
bring  this  reckless,  wasteful  spending 
spree  to  a  stop  sind  soon.  Why?  Be- 
cause many  foreign  nations  have  for  a 
number  of  past  years  lost  confidence  to 
the  stabUity  of  the  American  doUar,  and 
have  been  and  are  yet  demanding  our 
gold  to  payment  of  their  imports  to  us, 
and  aU  because  of  our  continued,  waste- 
ful Federal  spending  spree. 

All  who  have  read  the  history  (rf  every 
nation  on  earth  that  foUowed  such  a 
loose,  wasteful  fiscal  poUcy  as  we  have 
f oUowed  with  rare  exceptions  for  the  past 
30  years,  must  know  that  the  day  finally 
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came  there  when  these  governments  were 
unable  to  sell  their  bonds.  Then  there 
was  but  one  recourse,  which  was  to  start 
the  printing  presses  rolling  out  paper 
money  of  which  It  required  a  handful  Just 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  bottle  of  milk 
for  the  children. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have 
struggled  diligently  for  the  past  21  years 
to  my  luiowledge,  In  reducing  budget  re- 
quests. I  know,  for  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  for  these  21  years. 
Let  me  state  facts  and  figures.  For  20 
of  those  srears,  and  up  to  this  session  of 
Congress,  had  the  House  appropriations 
flgiu-es  prevailed,  the  national  debt  would 
be  over  $60  bUlion  less  than  it  is  today; 
and  indications  are  that  the  House  will 
reduce  the  President's  1964  fiscal  year 
budget  request  by  over  $7  billion,  and 
without  hurting  the  administration  of 
any  Federal  agency  one  lota. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  and 
all  Americans,  I  ask  you  just  how  much 
does  that  profit  us,  when  our  President 
sends  to  Congress  a  plaxmed  deficit  of 
$12  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964  which  ends 
on  June  30  next,  and  to  make  matters 
doubly  worse,  we  are  now  asked  to  raise 
the  national  debt  up  to  the  staggering 
sum  of  $315  billion,  which  places  a  lien 
against  every  American  family  of  about 
$7,000,  all  of  which  must  be  paid,  some- 
how, someway,  someday,  or  else. 

Yes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American,  all  of 
you  are  feeling  the  effect  of  this  reckless 
spending  spree  right  today,  not  only  in 
increased  Federal  income  taxes,  but  also 
in  the  cost  of  Living  auid  on  every  com- 
modity you  buy  for  your  own  use  and 
that  of  yoxir  family.  And  you  have  seen 
nothing  yet,  if  the  reckless  spenders  of 
your  dollars  have  their  way,  or  are  not 
stopped  in  their  tracks  and  soon,  by  the 
simple,  American,  lawful  method  of 
throwing  them  out  of  ofBce  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  great  harm  can 
be  done  to  our  economy,  between  now  and 
January  1965.  and  will  be  done  without 
a  doubt,  if  Congress  permits  the  national 
debt  to  be  raised,  as  now  requested,  to 
$315  billion,  for  then,  just  as  sure  as  the 
Sim  will  set  tonight,  every  Federal  spend- 
ing agency  will  feel  that  Congress  wants 
them  to  continue  spending  as  usual. 
TTien,  soon  again  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling  to  possi- 
bly $325  billion  or  more  especially.  If  the 
tax  cut  the  House  passed  is  made  law, 
then,  I  ask,  what  will  the  harvest  be? 
E^rery  American  over  10  should  know  by 
now.  Hence.  I  plead  with  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  stop  it  now  by  voting  "no"  on 
this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  on  one  occasion: 
Let  ua,  fellow  citlzen«,  unite.  Every  dif- 
ference of  opinion  iB  not  a  dliference  of 
principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  that  spirit  I  am 
sorry  to  find  myself  in  difference  of  opin- 
ion, but  not  In  principle,  with  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
the  warmest  regard  and  the  highest  ad- 


miration for  each  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  personally,  and  I  would 
much  prefer  to  agree  with  them  than  to 
disagree.  There  is  nothing  personal  or 
partisan  whatever  In  my  failure  to  go 
along  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  in  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  disagreement  Is  not  to 
be  deprecated.  It  is  a  wholesome  and 
necessary  means  of  achieving  acceptable 
composite  legislation.  It  is  the  means 
used  by  any  deliberative  body  in  resolv- 
ing its  problems.  It  is  essential  in  the 
enactment  of  permanent  law. 

I  am  old  fashioned  enough,  Mr  Chair- 
man, to  believe  that  a  man  ought  to  pay 
his  debts:  that  a  nation  ought  to  pay  Its 
debts,  and  that  neither  should  contract 
obligations  if  they  do  not  expect  to  pay 
them. 

Congress  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  about 
this  situation.  We  have  with  open  eyes 
voted  deficit  obligations  session  after 
session.  We  have  year  after  year  voted 
expenditures  beyond  our  income.  Now, 
a  vote  against  this  resolution  will  be  in- 
consequential In  its  immediate  effect,  but 
it  will  register  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  that  we 
should  keep  within  our  Income,  and  we 
should  not  continue  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  without  making  provision  to 
pay  it. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  have 
continuously  rated  every  year  deficit  ap- 
propriations. We  have  continuously  in- 
creased the  national  debt,  without  giving 
the  slightest  attention  as  to  how  it  was 
to  be  paid  or  who  was  to  pay  It  or  when 
It  was  to  be  paid.  What  is  our  ultimate 
destination? 

At  this  rate  eventually  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  the  Gtovemment  will  not  pay 
the  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
No  one  who  has  advocated  this  bill  here 
today  has  given  us  the  slightest  idea 
about  its  repayment— and  the  cost  of 
living  of  every  family  in  America  in- 
creases every  day  because  we  are  not 
paying  as  we  go. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill  for  three  reasons :  First,  because 
of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  spending  money  we  do  not 
have  for  things  we  can  get  along  with- 
out. It  has  not  been  the  national  de- 
fense expenditures  that  have  created 
this  deficit.  It  has  been  the  nonessential 
expenditures  voted  by  Congress  which 
have  carried  us  over  the  brink  every 
year.  I  shall  vote  against  it  as  a  protest 
against  continually  increasing  the  bur- 
den of  the  national  debt. 

Second,  I  shall  also  vote  against  it  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  we  could  weather 
this  situation  without  raising  the  debt 
limit  at  this  time.  A  study  of  the  report 
Indicates  that  if  we  really  desire  to  get 
along  without  raising  the  debt  limit  we 
can  do  it. 

And,  third,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  vote 
against  it  because  it  would  encourage 
larger  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  With  the  increased  latitude 
of  a  debt  capacity  running  up  to  $315 
billion  it  will  be  hard  to  restrain  appro- 
priations to  take  up  the  slack. 


Certainly,  if  we  can  get  along  without 
this  resolution — and  we  can — we  ought 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hutchinson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  increase  the  national  debt,  we 
borrow  from  the  future.  We  cast  upon 
our  children  the  burden  of  paying  for 
our  needs  and  desires  as  well  as  their 
own.  In  this  we  are  unfair  to  them. 
Government  debt  is  the  measure  of  our 
failure  in  our  generation  to  provide  for 
ourselves,  because  practically  all  of  the 
present  debt  was  Incurred  by  our  genera- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  who  now  addresses  you 
is  well  aware  of  the  argument  made  by 
some  economists  that  the  national  debt 
need  never  be  paid.  So  long  as  we  can 
refund  it  and  pay  the  interest  upon  it, 
those  economists  argue,  we  are  in  good 
shape.  Sometime,  however,  the  debt  will 
either  have  to  be  paid  or  repudiated. 

I  join  with  those  who  believe  our  bet- 
ter national  course  would  be  to  balance 
our  budgets  and  provide  for  an  orderly 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Historically,  our  national  debt  has  in- 
creased in  wartime  and  has  been  reduced 
in  time  of  peace.  Following  World  War 
U,  the  historic  pattern  commenced  to 
repeat  but  then  came  the  Korean  con- 
fiict,  and  the  debt  has  been  increasing 
ever  since. 

In  1951.  1956.  and  1957,  the  debt  was 
minutely  reduced  from  the  immediately 
preceding  year— but  its  trend  since  1948 
has  been  ever  upward.  The  high  point 
of  the  debt  created  by  World  War  II  was 
$269  billion  in  1946.  By  1948,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  $252  billion.  We  now  propose 
to  base  a  ceiling  upon  it  of  $315  billion. 
Some  may  say  that  we  are  not  living  in 
peace— and  so  the  wartime,  rather  than 
the  peacetime  pattern,  should  be  our 
comparison.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  our  economy  is  acting  like 
a  peacetime  economy,  with  all  of  the 
supply  of  the  coimtry  made  available  for 
consumer  demand.  These  are  the  times 
when  we  should  be  reducing  our  national 
debt. 

If  the  rule  under  which  this  bill  is  now 
before  us  permitted  amendment.  I  would 
offer  an  amendment  for  such  orderly  re- 
duction. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  am  confident  the 
belief  shared  by  millions  of  my  country- 
men, that  a  balanced  budget  and  an 
orderly  program  of  debt  reduction  can  do 
more  to  spur  the  expansion  of  our 
economy  than  all  of  the  palliatives  of  the 
pump-primers. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall 
my  statement  before  this  assembly  on 
August  8  of  this  year,  the  last  time  we 
gathered  to  consider  raising  the  national 
debt  limit  to  accommodate  our  spend- 
thrift Government.  I  must  have  been 
indulging  in  wishful  thinking  because  I 
said  then  that  by  the  time  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  Increase  the  debt  limit 
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again  In  November  we  would  know  the 
fates  of  the  tax  reduction  bills  and  the 
amounts  approved  in  various  appropria- 
tion bills  so  that  we  would  know  Just 
how  far  In  the  hole  this  Oovemment 
plans  to  go  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Three  months  have  now  passed  since 
that  balmy  August  day  and  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  the  chilled  days  of  Novem- 
ber. The  only  thing  that  has  changed  Is 
the  weather  outside,  since  the  balmy 
breezes  seem  to  remain  with  us  inside 
this  Chamber.  We  know  nothing  more 
now  than  we  did  then,  except  that  we 
are  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  from 
$309  billion  to  $315  billion.  We  still  do 
not  know  what  the  appropriations  will  be 
for  this  fiscal  year,  even  though  it  is  now 
in  its  fifth  month.  And  the  fate  of  the 
tax  bill  remains  uncertain. 

In  refiecting  over  the  past  10  months 
I  cannot  help  but  be  somewhat  amused 
over  the  ridiculous  chain  of  events  that 
have  led  us  to  this  moment.  It  would  be 
more  himiorous  if  this  was  just  a  game  of 
nerves  or  some  such  thing  that  we  have 
been  playing.  But  it  ceases  to  be  fimny 
when  you  consider  we  are  playing  with 
the  future  of  this  Republic  and  the  lives 
of  Its  people. 

What  has  been  our  accomplishment? 
What  can  we  point  to  with  pride?  What 
has  been  the  big  business  of  the  session 
thus  far?  This  is  the  third  time  this 
year  we  have  met  to  raise  the  so-called 
"temporary"  national  debt  limit,  which 
is,  I  will  admit,  quite  an  accomplishment 
in  Itself.  And  we  passed  three  continu- 
ing resolutions  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
Government  going  while  various  com- 
mittees continue  to  consider  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  appropriation  bills. 
This  is  really  our  only  accomplishment 
to  date. 

The  departments  and  agencies  are  now 
working  on  their  budget  requests  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  but  we  have  not  seen 
fit  to  let  them  know  how  much  they  can 
spend  this  year,  even  though  over  4 
months  have  passed  since  the  fiscal  year 
began.  It  Is  a  ludicrous  situation  that 
will  not  be  tolerated  forever  by  the 
American  public. 

To  put  it  simply,  we  have  not  even 
appropriated  the  money  that  will  be 
spent  to  create  the  deficit  that  forces 
MS  to  raise  the  debt  limit  again  today. 
It  is  a  strange  way  to  run  a  government, 
or  anything  else  for  that  matter. 

But,  lUr.  Speaker,  perhaps  all  is  not 
lost.  Perhaps  we  are  really  going  to 
settle  down  to  some  serious  thinking 
about  these  problems  and  come  up  with 
some  positive  action  in  the  Interest  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  So,  what  is  the  big 
talk  around  these  Halls  at  the  moment? 
Civil  rights?  appropriations  bills?  agri- 
cultural legislation?  Hardly.  All  else 
apparently  will  have  to  wait  imtil  we 
have  given  proper  consideration  to  a  bill 
that  would  raise  our  own  salaries.  It 
will  be  a  nice  Christmas  present  if  we 
get  away  with  It.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  our  constituents  may  expect  us  to 
earn  it.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this 
Congress  can  even  consider  raising 
salaries  without  proving  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  advance  that  we  are  going 
to  give  them  l,uU  measure  on  their  tax 
dollars. 


Of  course,  I  understand  why  we  are 
here  today  and  the  Importance  of  pro- 
viding the  moneys  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated. But  the  situation  today  is 
a  bit  different.  We  are  raising  the  debt 
limit  to  accommodate  spending  for  which 
there  has  not  even  been  an  appropria- 
tion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  debt  limit  will 
probably  be  raised  today,  regardless  of 
what  I  say.  But  we  should  rally  to 
serve  notice  that  this  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. We  must  go  on  record  by  telling 
every  segment  of  this  Government,  in- 
cluding ourselves  who  control  the  purse- 
strings,  that  this  Is  as  far  as  we  are  going 
to  go,  that  we  will  not  go  a  cent  above 
the  debt  limit. 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to 
turn  down  one  of  these  debt  limit  bills. 
It  will  create  a  moment  of  panic  within 
this  Government  when  It  happens.  But 
it  could  herald  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  last  Budget  Director, 
Maurice  Stans,  frequently  described  how 
the  President's  discretion  in  his  budget 
recommendations  is  hemmed  in  by  laws 
already  on  the  books  and  spending  com- 
mitments made  in  prior  years.  For  ex- 
ample, on  December  1, 1959,  he  said: 

Even  If  the  next  session  of  the  Oongrees 
doeen't  add  any  new  programB,  the  level  of 
Federal  spending  la  going  to  go  up.  The 
reason  is  that  there  are  buUt-ln  Increases  In 
existing  programs  which  are  noiw  producing 
a  continuing  upcurre  In  expenditures.  The 
catalog  of  built-in  Increases  covers  such  pro- 
grams as  outer  Bi>aoe.  clvU  aviation,  mer- 
chant shipping,  urban  renewal,  science  edu- 
cation, medloal  research,  public  assistance, 
loans  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and  vet- 
erans' pensions.  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
wUl  run  higher,  and  the  farm  program  will 
cost  more  and  more  untU  we  get  realistic 
legislation.  Defense  technology  Is  putting 
increasing  pressure  on  expenditiiree.  Now. 
for  1961  alone,  these  btillt-in  increases 
amount  to  between  $2  and  $214  bUUon. 

Built-in  Increases,  similar  to  those  Mr. 
Stans  mentioned,  will  also  occur  in  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Some  of  these  increased  expenditures 
will  result  from  a  rising  level  of  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  imder  Kppto- 
prlatlons  granted  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  1965.  Examples  include  space  ex- 
ploration, waste  treatment  grants,  and 
loan  programs  for  housing  and  commu- 
nity development,  economic  development 
abroad,  and  rural  electrification. 

A  number  of  clearly  uncontrollable  in- 
creases in  obligations  and  expenditures 
will  also  be  required  in  1965  under  pres- 
ent law.  These  Include  interest  on  a 
higher  public  debt,  the  full  year  effect  of 
military  and  civilian  pay  increases  which 
will  be  effective  for  only  part  of  1964,  and 
public  assistance  grants  to  States  and 
pensions  and  medical  care  for  veterans 
to  provide  for  a  growing  number  of 
recipients. 

In  addition,  increased  spending  for 
1965  is  committed  for  various  other 
projects  underway  this  year,  including 
public  works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
public  buildings,  civil  aviation  facilities, 
science  education,  and  health  research. 

Our  population  and  economy  are 
growing.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
19«4,  there  will  be  10  million  more  Amer- 


icans thtm  there  were  the  day  President 
Kennedy  took  ofBce.  This  means  that 
we  will  add  to  the  United  States  in  this 
short  period  a  nvmiber  of  people  which 
is  half  the  population  of  Canada.  To 
keep  Federal  expenditures  stable  would 
mean  a  lower  quality  of  service  to  each 
of  our  citizens. 

While  our  economic  performance  in 
recent  years  has  lagged  behind  its  poten- 
tial, the  economy  of  OMt  country  is  ex- 
panding and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
can  afford  the  increased  and  improved 
public  services  our  citizens  need  and  have 
been  demanding.  Moreover — and  this 
is  the  Important  point — we  can  provide 
these  services  without  increasing  the 
share  of  the  Nation's  total  ou^iut  going 
directly  to  the  Federal  Government. 

From  fiscal  year  1953  to  fiscal  1963, 
the  gross  national  product  rose  from  $360 
to  $568  billion,  an  increase  of  al- 
most 60  percent.  During  this  period. 
Federal  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures measured  in  the  same  current  dol- 
lars as  the  gross  national  product  rose 
from  $74.1  to  $92.  6  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  25  percent — much  less  of  an 
increase  than  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  gross  national  product.  This  trend 
is  also  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministrative budget  expendltiu'es  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product  de- 
clined from  20.6  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1953  to  16.3  percent  in  fiscal  1963. 
While  Federal  outlays  have  been  rising 
fairly  steadily  over  the  post- Korean  pe- 
riod, they  have  remained  a  relatively 
stable  percentage  of  total  output  in  the 
last  8  years — hovering  around  16  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
this  committee  is  very  responsible  and 
very  necessary.  I  strongly  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  BURKE,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ceil- 
ing was  adopted  as  a  substitute  to 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  each  new 
issue  of  Government  security.  It  has 
served  this  purpose  admirably.  To  con- 
tend that  it  serves  any  other  purpose  Is 
pure  nonsense. 

One  often  hears  the  ceiling  likened  to 
a  line  of  credit  like  you  or  I  have  at  a 
department  store.  When  we  hold  this 
contention  up  to  the  light,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  the  ceiling  that  has  this  likeness, 
rather  it  is  the  impropriations  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  by  such  action 
that  approval  is  given  to  obligate  the 
Oovemment  to  pay  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  be  received  in  the  future.  In 
many  cases  these  goods  and  services  are 
completely  consumed  before  the  vendor 
requests  pasmient.  How  then  can  one 
contend  that  an  unrealistic  "ceiling"  by 
the  Government  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money?  In  such  cases  It  would 
only  result  in  repudiating  the  faith  and 
credit  we  have  in  our  Government. 

Specifically,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  sm  Inadequate  debt  ceiling  and 
the  Treasury's  goal  of  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced debt  structure? 

Long-term  Issues,  in  partlciilar.  require 
a  favorable  market  environment  if  they 
are  to  be  successful.  A  too  tight  debt 
celling  may  prevent  the  Treasury  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  favorable  op- 
portunities as  they  arise.    It  may  cause 
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the  Treasiiry  to  enter  the  long  market, 
If  at  all.  at  times  when  the  liquidity  or 
other  needs  of  the  economy  would  dic- 
tate borrowing  at  short  term.  Or  it  may 
limit  long  bond  offerings  to  smaller 
amounts  than  would  otherwise  be 
desirable. 

Another  consideration  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  flexibility  in  the  debt 
celling  Is  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion. The  Treasury  has  been  able  to 
contribute  to  our  international  strength 
through  helping  to  maintain  short-term 
rates  in  this  country  at  levels  which  are 
competitive  in  world  markets.  Under  a 
too  tight  celling,  the  Treasury  might 
find  its  hands  tied;  celling  restrictions 
might  keep  it  from  issuing  short-term 
securities  in  sufficient  volume  or  at  the 
proper  times  to  accomplish  this  Impor- 
tant objective. 

What  has  the  Government  done  in  the 
past  when  the  debt  got  too  close  to  the 
ceiling? 

One  expedient  which  has  been  used 
in  the  past  Is  the  utilization  of  the  bor- 
rowing c>ower  of  Government  agencies 
In  order  to  keep  within  the  debt  ceiling. 
In  1953-54  $2.3  billion  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  certificates  of  inter- 
est in  a  pool  of  loans  were  issued.  A  few 
years  later  FNMA  management  and  liq- 
uidation program  notes  were  sold — $570 
million  in  1955  and  $1,599  million  in 
1957-58.  including  the  refunding  of  the 
1955  issue. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  opera- 
tions were  related  in  part  to  low  cash 
balances  and  the  debt  ceiling.  They 
were  costly  expedients  because  higher 
Interest  rates  had  to  be  paid  than  would 
have  been  necessary  on  direct  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  And, 
of  course,  such  expedients  are  tempo- 
rary— there  Is  only  a  short  respite  before 
agency  issues  of  this  type  have  to  be  re- 
financed or  redeemed. 

At  other  times  a  tight  ceiling  and  a 
low  cash  balance  iiave  had  effects  on 
direct  Issues  of  Government  obligations. 
In  September  1957  the  issue  date  on  $657 
million  of  4-percent  bonds  offered  for 
cash  had  to  be  delayed  to  October  1,  so 
that  cash  redemptions  on  the  October  1 
maturities  could  leave  some  room  under 
the  debt  ceiling.  In  October-November 
1957  the  Treasxiry  had  to  limit  two  long 
bond  offerings  to  small  amounts — $657 
and  $654  million,  respectively — because 
of  celling  limitations. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  the 
debt  celling  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Treasury  to  use  some  of  its  free  gold. 
For  example,  in  November  1953.  the 
Treasury  used  $500  million  of  Its  free 
gold  in  order  to  retire  notes — held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System — slightly  ahead 
of  matiirlty.  and  thus  keep  a  new  Treas- 
ury offering  within  the  debt  limit.  As 
Secretary  Humphrey  stated  at  the  time: 
Normally,  the  Treasury  would  have  taken 
larger  advantage  of  present  very  favorable 
market  conditions  to  borrow  enough  money 
to  maintain  a  more  adequate  balance.  Since 
this  Is  Impossible  imder  the  present  public 
debt  celling,  It  is  necessary  to  put  to  use  a 
substantial  pcut  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
general  fund. 

Again,  tn  February  1958,  the  Treasury 
used  $100  million  of  its  free  gold  to  re- 


plenish the  cash  balance  when  leeway 
under  the  ceiling  had  become  too  narrow 
for  new  borrowing.  At  that  time,  avail- 
able funds  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  in  tax  and  loan  accounts  In  com- 
mercial banks  were  down  around  $l!4 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  however,  only 
about  $250  million  represented  funds  not 
already  "called"  for  use  by  the  Treasury 
In  paying  the  Government's  bills. 

In  connection  with  these  operations,  it 
may  be  noted  the  Treasury's  free  gold 
now  amounts  to  only  $117  million  as  of 
October  31,  1963. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  earlier  this  year  during  debate  on 
one  of  the  other  so-called  temporary  in- 
creases of  our  national  debt,  the  only 
temporary  thing  about  these  measures  is 
the  brief  Interval  between  such  requests. 
Surely  no  one  will  contend  otherwise. 

Unless  we  face  reality  and  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  live  within  our  Income 
we  will  be  besieged  indefinitely  with  pro- 
posals such  as  the  one  before  us  today. 
Our  people  are  no  longer  accepting  the 
word  "temporary",  and  they  are  right- 
fully demanding  an  end  to  the  ever-up- 
ward spiral  of  spending  and  debt  in- 
crease. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  beginning  toward  fiscal  responsibility 
by  defeating   this   bllL     While   we  are 
warned  of  catastrophe  without  end  if 
this   should   occur,   the   defeat   of   this 
measure  would  mean  simply  that  our 
level  of  expenditures  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced.   This  is  the  only  n-eans  which  of- 
fers an  ultimate  hope  for  reduction  of 
the  debt,  and  the  longer  we  delay  con- 
frontation with  reality  the  more  difficult 
and  less  likely  It  becomes.    We  are  swept 
along  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
magic  potion,  hoping  that  fate  will  save 
us  from  our  folly  but  never  stopping  long 
enough    for    critical    self-examination 
which  is  not  only  urgent  but  imperative. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government  has  to 
pay  bills  as  well  as  print  bills.    Surely 
we  would  not  advise  private  business  to 
operate  as  we  have  operated.     If  such 
had   been   done,    we    would   have   suc- 
cimibed   long   ago   for  obviously   there 
would  have  been  no  revenues  to  support 
the  irresponsible  course  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  followed      How  long  can  we 
expect  fiscal  sanity  from  our  citizenry 
when  we  show  such  flagrant  disregard 
for  it  ourselves? 

The  responsibility  for  our  plight  rests 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Congress.  Unless  we  face  boldly  the  re- 
sponsibility which  now  confronts  us.  we 
will  lose  an  opportunity  which  may  not 
return  as  frequently  as  in  the  past  for 
frankly  I  fear  that  we  are  already  well 
down  the  slope  toward  financial  ruin. 
Let  us  act  while  we  may  to  avoid  such  a 
catfistrophe  and  join  in  defeating  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  re- 
committed to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  shall  offer  such  a  motion 
at  the  proper  time.  I  shall  ask  for  a 
rollcall  on  that  motion. 

It  should  be  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee to  accomplish  two  purposes:  First, 
so  that  the  committee  can  report  to  this 


House  a  straightforward  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject rather  than  the  misleading  gim- 
mickry that  in  my  Judgment  constitutes 
HJl.  8969.  to  bring  back  a  bill  that  is 
straightforward  as  to  what  we  are  doing. 

Second,  so  that  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  can  bring  back  to  us  a 
more  realistic  bill  as  far  as  the  celling 
on  the  Government's  authority  to  borrow 
than  is  contained  in  the  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  reminds 
me  of  the  old  shell  game,  now  you  see  it 
and  now  you  don't. 

You  read  the  bill— and  I  think  It  might 
be  advisable  to  read  it  here — it  says: 

During  the  period  beginning  on  December 
1.  1963,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1964,  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended. 

l^t  me  add  parenthetically  that  sets  a 
figure  of  $285  billion.  We  do  not  repeal 
that.    We  say.  and  I  go  on  and  quote: 

shall   be  temporarUy  increased   to  $309  bil- 
lion. 

We  then  add  another  gimmick  because 
one  temporary  on  top  of  that  perma- 
nent is  not  enough  apparently  to  con- 
fuse people.    Then  we  say: 

Because  of  variations  In  the  timing  of 
revenue  receipts,  the  public  debt  limit  as 
Increased  by  the  preceding  sentence  Is  fur- 
ther Increased  through  June  29,  1&64.  by  $6 
billion. 

So  we  have  $309  billion  until  June  30, 
1964.  But  then  for  the  period  from  De- 
cember 1  to  June  29,  1  day  before  we 
have  another  $6  bilUon.  Well,  what  is 
it?  This  bill  is  a  bill  to  increase  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Government  for 
the  next  year  to  $315  billion.  Why  could 
not  the  committee  be  honest  about  It? 
Why  not  say  that  is  what  we  intend  to 
do  Instead  of  trying  to  give  the  mislead- 
ing impression  that  we  are  enacting  a 
debt  celling  of  $309  billion? 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  this 
$309  billion  which  the  bill  represents  as 
being  the  debt  ceiling.    That  is  only  the 
ceUing  for  1  day,  June  30  next  year. 
Then  what  happens?    On  the  following 
day.  July  1,  1963,  the  ceiling  reverts  to 
$285  billion.    Now  everybody  admits  and 
grants,  the  chairman  has  granted  it,  I 
have    granted    it,    everybody    who    has 
talked   today   has   granted   It — that  we 
cannot  live  and  so  adjust  our  affairs  as 
to  come  within  the  confines  of  a  $285 
billion  celling.    If  that  is  acknowledged, 
then  so  Is  it  also  acknowledged  that  be- 
fore June  29,  before  June  30— we  have 
to  come  up  here  with  another  bill.    So 
setting  a  1-day  ceiling  of  $309  billion 
is  just  a  meaningless  gesture.   The  whole 
record  in  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation before  us  referring  to  $309  billion 
is  meaningless.     But  why  not  be  honest 
with  ourselves?    Why  not  be  honest  with 
the  American  people  and  say  what  we 
mean?    If  we  mean  to  vote  for  a  $315- 
billion  ceiling,  let  us  at  least  be  frank 
enough,    straightforward    enough    and 
honest  enough  to  tell  the  people  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  rather  than  trying 
to  cloud  it  up  with  this  shell  game  and 
this  gimmickry.    I  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee 
so  that  the  committee  can  come  back 
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with  an  honest  bill  telling  the  country 
and  telling  the  House  what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  while  your 
committee  was  considering  it,  did  the 
minority  offer  any  language  other  than 
this  language;  or  did  you  offer  a  differ- 
ent celling  or  making  It  the  same  celling 
during  the  whole  period? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  we 
did  not  make  any  offer  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  why  you  did  not  offer  such 
a  suggestion  in  the  committee  and  try 
to  resolve  it  there  rather  than  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  and  now  asking  to  have  it 
sent  back  and  adjusted.  I  would  be  glad 
to  get  that  story  straight. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  give  it  to  the  gentleman. 
Part  of  the  story  was  explained  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  COHTis]. 

There  were  factual  situations  which 
were  not  resolved,  such  as  having  the 
complete  figures  and  so  on,  but  there  is  a 
more  Inherent  reason.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  on  this  side  are  required  to  go 
through  useless  gestures.  Twice  this 
year  on  previous  occasions  when  the  debt 
ceiling  was  up  for  extension  we  pro- 
posed a  reasonable  alternative  ceiling, 
and,  as  conditions  developed,  it  proved 
they  were  reasonable  and  responsible. 
Events  have  proved  that  the  Treasury 
Department  could  have  lived  within  the 
bounds  that  we  had  set.  However,  they 
were  turned  down  flatly  with  a  basic  op- 
position, because  they  came  from  this 
side.  We  went  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Rules  amd  asked  for  a  rule,  if  I  recall  it, 
making  In  order  this  one  substitute  as 
an  amendment  that  could  be  presented 
on  the  floor  so  we  would  not  get  into  the 
problems  of  partisanship  with  the 
thought  of  it  coming  from  this  side  and 
having  it  considered  as  a  Republican  mo- 
tion. As  a  motion  to  recommit,  there 
would  be  resistance  on  the  gentleman's 
side  to  voting  for  it.  Twice  we  did  it, 
and  twice  we  came  forth  with  a  respon- 
sible celling,  but  we  did  not  get  more 
than  a  handful  of  votes  from  the  ma- 
jority side.  It  was  perfectly  apparent  to 
me  that  the  majority  wants  their  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  to  write  the  bill 

We  are  sasring  here  now.  "All  right. 
They  have  written  a  bill,  but  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  bill  we  should  have  presented 
to  us,  so  send  It  back  to  the  majority 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  them  to  come  back,  flrst,  with 
something  that  is  straightforward;  and, 
second,  with  a  more  realistic  ceiling." 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  co- 
operate with  them  In  every  way,  but  I 
do  not  think  from  the  experience  that 
we  have  had  this  year  In  the  two  other 
debt  celling  Increases  that  It  Is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  go  through  useless  ges- 
tures, and  that  is  what  It  occurs  to  me 
has  happened.  So  this  time  we  pursued 
a  different  policy  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned; that  is,  simply  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  committee  and  say.  "Here. 


You  come  back  with  something  that  Is 
more  responsible  and  more  reasonable." 

Now.  as  to  the  second  phase  of  this; 
namely,  is  the  $315  billion  celling  need- 
ed. This  $315  billion  celling — and  that 
is  really  what  we  are  talking  about,  be- 
cause we  are  not  talking  about  $309  bil- 
lion since,  as  I  pointed  out,  that  Is  a  1- 
day  deal  and  Congress  has  to  act  before 
June  30  next  year  In  order  to  take  care 
of  the  July  I  proposition  as  to  the  $285 
billion — the  gentleman  Inquired  about 
this  $285  billion  permanent  celling.  I 
can  tell  you  why  it  is  kept  there.  It  Is 
kept  on  the  books  as  a  club  over  the 
head  of  every  Member  of  Congress  with 
the  Idea  that  if  you  do  not  vote  for  this 
new  increase,  you  are  saying  that  the 
Government  has  to  go  back  to  a  $285 
billion  celling  and  you  know  it  cannot 
make  it.  It  is  a  club  they  are  constantly 
holding  over  your  head  to  get  you  to  vote 
for  the  big  increases. 

You  heard  the  speech  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  the  dire 
consequences  that  would  result.  What 
were  many  of  these  dire  consequences 
that  he  referred  to?  They  were  the 
dire  consequences  of  trying  to  have  to 
go  back  to  a  $285  billion  permanent  debt 
ceiling.  Not  what  happened  if  you  held 
it  to  the  $309  billion  debt  ceiling  and  not 
even  what  would  hapF>en  If  you  went  to 
$307  billion  as  a  permanent  celling,  but 
what  would  happen  if  you  went  back  to 
$285  billion.  It  is  kept  on  the  kx)oks  as 
a  permanent  ceiling  only  as  a  threat 
over  every  Member  of  this  Congress  so 
that  you  will  vote  for  every  debt  increase 
bill  that  comes  from  the  committee,  and 
I  am  through  being  threatened  with 
that. 

We  can  send  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee today.  The  chairman  will  not 
allow  these  dire  consequences  to  result 
on  December  1  from  having  to  go  back 
to  a  $285  billion  ceiling,  and  none  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  will.  We  will 
report  out  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
authority  for  borrowing  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  will. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  said 
you  will  not  yield  to  these  dire  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No.  I  will 
not. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Then  why 
have  you  not  in  your  former  motions  to 
recommit  fixed  a  p>ermanent  ceiling? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  did, 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  remember — 
and  I  checked  the  Record  and  unfor- 
tunately lie  did  not  vote  even  for  that — 
we  offered  a  $305  billion  figure  when  we 
came  up  in  May  with  our  motion  to  re- 
commit. We  repealed  the  $285  billion 
and  we  said  we  will  make  the  permanent 
ceiling  $305  billion.  That  is  what  we 
said  at  that  time  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  gimmickry  of  the  $285  billion  per- 
manent ceiling.  Everybody  knows  we 
cannot  live  with  it  and  the  figure  means 
nothing  except  as  a  threat. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  you  are 
not  offering  that  type  of  thing  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
offering  any  alternative  today,  because 


that  W£is  turned  hands  down.  The  main 
opposition  to  it  was  that  it  came  from 
this  side.  We  tried  to  be  responsible, 
and  now  we  suggest  if  what  the  majority 
wants  Is  to  have  the  bill  written  by  their 
members  on  the  committee,  the  only  way 
we  can  accomplish  it  is  to  send  it  back 
to  the  committee  and  tell  them,  by  your 
voting  against  this  bill,  that  they  have 
to  come  in  with  a  more  responsible  bill 
by  getting  rid  of  the  gimmickry  and  set- 
ting a  more  realistic  celling. 

Now  let  me  mention  the  celling,  the 
$315  billion  celling.  That  $315  billion 
celling  Is  predicated  on  a  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  $9  billion.  There  may  be 
some  differences  on  the  $309  figure.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  majority 
report  and  the  hearings,  and  you  will 
see  the  tables  on  which  that  is  predi- 
cated. Look  on  the  last  page  of  the  hear- 
ings at  the  colloquy  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  Secretary 
Dillon.  There  the  chairman  suggests 
that  he  would  be  hopeful  that  we  would 
be  able  to  live  within  a  $7  billion  deficit. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  he  was  not  so  sure  and  that  he 
needed  a  $315  billion  ceiling  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  $9  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  MTTJ.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  bill  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  committee  in  order  to  let  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  bring  forth  a  more  re- 
spectable bill.  I  thought  the  majority 
had  done  so.  I  would  not  know  on  the 
basis  of  a  straight  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  what  the  membership  had  in 
mind.  Could  the  gentleman  as  the  au- 
thor of  such  an  amendment  to  seiul  it 
back  without  Instructions  give  me  some 
idea? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  get  the  point  very 
quickly  if  this  went  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, namely,  that  the  $315  billion  level 
of  borrowing  authority  given  in  this  bill 
was  higher  than  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  wanted  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  would  be  a  respectable  figure? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, let  the  Treasury  Department 
answer  the  question  that  I  asked  in  com- 
mittee. What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
continuing  resolutions  which  set  spend- 
ing at  the  $92.6  billion  level  of  fiscal  1963 
for  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964? 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  $97.8 
billion  figure  that  they  now  anticipate 
as  the  expenditure  level  for  1964?  Ob- 
viously these  continuing  resolutloap  have 
had  a  greater  effect  than  the  $97.8  billion 
figxire  allows  for.  They  said  they  did  not 
have  the  figures.  Let  them  get  the  fig- 
ures.  Then  we  can  give  you  a  figure. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MILLS.    Is  that  the  thinking  of 
the  gmtleman  from  Wisconsin' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Not 
completely,  no.  I  certainly  subscribe  to 
it  as  one  of  the  aspects  of  our  position. 
But  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  right  now 
Mr.  MILUB.  All  right;  I  woud  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why  this  is  at  least  $2 
billion  higher  than  is  needed.  All  the 
gentleman  has  to  do  Is  to  go  to  his  own 
statements  In  the  hearings,  where  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  it  looks  as 
though  we  would  be  able  to  live  within 
a  deficit  of  $7  bUUon  this  year;  and  also 
that  the  $315  billion  is  predicated  on  a 
deficit  of  $9  billion.  Also  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  In  his  remarks  today 
said  that  you  cannot  control  spending 
by  a  debt  ceiling.  He  said  that  what  we 
should  do  Is  to  go  back  and  take  another 
look  at  appropriations,  Uke  another  look 
at  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  grant  the  Gov- 
ernment the  authority  to  borrow  up  to 
$315  billion  in  the  next  year  there  Is  no 
necessity  for  going  back  and  taking  a 
look,  because  the  $315  billion  celling  will 
accommodate  all  the  spending  that  the 
administration    now    contemplates.    It 
would   accommodate   the   reduction   in 
revenues  from  the  tax  bill  which  the 
House  has  passed.     If  we  give  them  the 
$315  billion  in  this  bill  It  win  not  cause 
them  to  change  In  their  spending  plans 
one  bit  as  they  exist  right  now;  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it.    It  contemplates  a 
$97.8  billion  expenditure  level    I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cawnon],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  $5.4  billion  that 
the  House  will  cut  in  appropriation  bills. 
It  does  not  contain  that  facet  of  our 
operations  here.    It  says  you  can  forget 
about  those  savings  if  you  want  to,  as  we 
will  have  more  than  enough  authority  to 
borrow  as  long  as  you  give  us  this  $315 
billlan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  should  cut 
that  flgiu-e  down,  cut  It  down  so  they 
have  to  go  along  more  than  they  are  go- 
ing along  with  the  cuts  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  making  In 
this  House,  so  that  they  will  have  to 
stand  up  before  the  Senate  and  accept 
some  of  these  reductions  that  are  made 
in  the  House  rather  than  taking  a  whole 
army  over  there  to  the  Senate  to  try  to 
restore  every  cut  that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  his  bill  fails,  you  will 
have  to  cut  this  figure  back  from  $315 
billion.  Then  you  can  put  some  pressure 
on  them  in  an  effort  to  change  their  at- 
tltude  with  respect  to  the  savings  and 
the  cuts  in  appropriations  that  the  House 
has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  contending 
and  never  have  contended  that  the  full 
responsibility  for  expenditures  was  on 
the  executive  branch.  We  have  a  big 
responsiblUty  right  here.  But  let  us  put 
some  heat  on  ourselves  as  we  vote  on  this 
bill,  and  we  can  do  it.  But  we  do  not 
put  any  heat  or  pressure  on  ourselves  if 
we  just  vote  the  $315  billion  celling.  It 
la  not  Just  the  Executive  that  has  a  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  two-way  street 
which  involves  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  If  this  ceUlng  is  to  be 
meaningful  at  all,  we  had  better  act  now 
to  exert  some  restraint  on  the  Executive 
and  some  restraint  on  ourselves  as  far 
as  what  we  do  in  the  area  of  expendi- 
tures and  appropriations  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  again,  this  bill 
should  be  recommitted  to  the  committee, 
recommitted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
shell  game  that  is  Inherent  in  the  gim- 
mickry in  the  bill  as  reported  to  us  in 
order  that  we  may  come  back  with  a 
realistic  figure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sield  for  one 
more  question?  I  hate  to  ask  aU  these 
questions,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  others  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  I  think  should  be  answered 
Would  It  be  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  or  the  gentle- 
mans  thought  if  you  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee you  would  ask  for  a  figure  some- 
where between  $285  bUlion  and  $315 
billion? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  can 
make  it  closer  than  that.  I  would  say 
something  probably  In  the  area  of  $307 
$309,  $310,  or  $313  billion;  somewhere  In 
that  range.  I  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
a  $300  bUlion  figure.  We  have  gone  far 
beyond  a  $300  billion  figure.  It  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time  to  recover  and  get 
back  to  that  point. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  woxild  the 
gentleman  anticipate  that  this  would  be 
a  permanent  debt  ceiling,  or  until  it  was 
changed,  or  would  it  have  an  expiration 
date? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
stop  that  expiration  date  business  and 
make  it  permanent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Have  a  per- 
manent ceiling? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  we  had  a 
permanent  ceUing  of.  say,  $310  billion,  If 
that  was  sufficient  to  carry  us  through, 
and  if  we  had  a  balanced  budget  each 
year,  would  there  be  an  opportunity  or 
necessity  to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  we  had 
a  balanced  budget  and  the  ceiling  was 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  situation, 
we  could.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  is  during  the  period  of  the  year 
certain  fluctuations  between  expendi- 
tures and  receipts,  but  once  you  hit  a 
point  where  you  could  operate  in  a  given 
year  under  that  given  celling  and  then 
you  did  not  increase  your  basic  debt  In 
the  following  years  by  unbalancing  the 
budget,  you  would  not  have  to  change 
that  ceiling  unless  to  reduce  it.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  V7e  have  now  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  House  recommit  this  bill 
without  Instructiona  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  even  though  this  Is 


the  third  time  within  this  calendar  year 
that  we  have  had  a  debt  ceiling  bill  be- 
fore us  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  I  thought 
It  was  time  to  apologize  to  the  member- 
ship, as  I  did  in  my  opening  statement 
for  requiring  Members  to  consider  this 
matter  three  times. 

We  have  the  suggestion  that  we  send 
it  back  to  the  committee  so  the  House 
may  consider  it  a  fourth  time. 
What  is  the  purpose?  The  purpose  of 
sending  it  back  is  in  the  hope  the  com- 
mittee wUl  report  a  bill  providing  a  debt 
ceiling  on  a  permanent  basis  of  perhaps 
$313  billion  when  this  bill— call  it  gim- 
mickry or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it 

does  permit  a  ceiling  of  $315  billion  for  a 
part  of  the  year  and  brings  the  total  of 
that  ceiling  down  to  $309  bUlion  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  would  much  prefer 
to  continue  the  practice  that  was  started 
in  the  previous  administration  of  pro- 
viding for  temporary  ceilings  on  the  basis 
of  what  seems  to  be  required  for  a  fiscal 
year.  This  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
for  proper  debt  management  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  bills  that  come  due 
in  the  Treasury. 

If  we  had  adopted  the  gentleman's 
motion  of  last  May  we  would  have 
finished  the  fiscal  year  1963  with  $305 
billion  permanent  ceiling  and  we  would 
have  been  back  to  you  immediately  in 
July  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  been  In  a  position 
of  not  having  money  in  July  and  August 
with  which  to  pay  bills  and  no  authority 
to  borrow  to  pay  those  bills.  If  we  had 
taken  the  gentleman's  suggestion  in  Au- 
gust of  $307  bUlion  tlirough  October  we 
would  have  been  back  to  you  even  before 
now— with  a  request  for  an  Increase  In 
that  ceUing  because  the  amount  of  debt 
would  have  been  greater  than  the  gen- 
tleman's ceUing  would  have  provided. 

What  I  think  the  gentleman  is  leading 
UB  into,  as  I  visualize  the  situation,  is 
that  some  time  early  in  the  spring  of 
next  year  we  will  have  to  come  back 
with  another  debt  ceiling  request  to  go 
above  his  $313  billion  if  that  is  what  he 
has  in  mind.  That  is  because  revenues 
wUl  not  be  coming  in  at  that  time  of  the 
year  in  sufficient  amoimt  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the 
bills  that  are  presented  even  though  this 
would  be  more  than  adequate  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

I  would  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
House  wants  to  recommit  the  bill  to  at- 
tain this  $313  bUlion  ceiling  in  lieu  of 
the  bUl  before  us  when  actually  the  most 
that  could  be  obtained  from  it  would  be 
reduction  in  the  ceUing  during  part  of 
the  year  of  $2  biUlon.     Moreover.  tWa 
actually  would  be  a  higher  ceiling,  by 
$4  bUlion,  than  is  provided  by  this  bilL 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  reality  this  is 
less  restrictive  than  the  present  bUl.    As 
a  result  I  beUeve  the  proper  course  of 
action  for  us  to  take  is  to  defeat  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  pass  tlie  blU 
that  Is  before  us.     Moreover,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  must  recognize  in  the  light  of 
what  happened  in  the  fiscal  year  1963 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
more  money  will  be  spent  than  is  antici- 
pated because  the  celling  Is  fixed  at  a 
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certain  level.  We  fixed  a  ceUing  for  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1963  at  $307  billion 
because  we  thought  we  woiild  have  a 
deficit  of  over  $8  billion.  It  turned  out 
ttiat  we  did  not  need  all  of  the  $307 
bllUon  because  we  had  a  deficit  of  $6 
biUlon.  and  could  have  gone  along  under 
the  $305  billion  in  the  latter  part  of 
fiscal  year  1963.  It  does  not  follow  that 
if  we  have  a  ceiling  $2  biUion  higher 
that  spending  wiU  necessarily  rise  by 
this  $2  billion. 

It  is  important  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
bear  In  mind  that  the  sense  of  the  pres- 
ent bUl  now  before  the  House  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  deficit  of  not  over  $7  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  year  when  we  provide  for 
a  $309  billion  ceiling.  If  the  gentle- 
man's motion  prevails  and  we  go  back 
and  bring  In  a  blU  to  the  House  with  a 
ceiling  through  June  30.  1964.  at  $313 
biUion.  I  woiUd  like  for  anybody  to  teU 
me  how  we  have  used  a  debt  ceUing  to 
provide  the  lowest  possible  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Under  a  $313  billion  ceiling  we  would 
have  given  them  $4  billion  more  than  we 
provide  in  this  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  it  la  the  last  day  of  the  year  when 
the  deficit  for  the  year  is  determined. 

Therefore  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  reject  the  motion  to  re- 
commit Let  us  get  this  thing  behind 
us  today  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  by  defeating  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  vote  "aye"  on  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  biU  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  December  1,  1963, 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1964,  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended  (81  U.S.C.  767b),  shall  be  tempo- 
rarily increased  to  •300,000,000,000.  Because 
of  variations  In  the  time  of  revenue  receipts, 
the  public  debt  limit  as  Increased  by  the 
preceding  sentence  is  further  Increased 
through  June  28. 1064.  by  $6,000,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  In  order  to  the  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Are  there 
any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLB.  We  have  no  committee 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resvuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (HJl.  8969)  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1964.  temporary 
Increases  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
564.  he  reported  the  blU  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  biU? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Btknss  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  HJl.  8069  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — ^yeas    172,    nays    197,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  62,  as  foUows; 
■*  (RoUNo.  les] 

YKAS— 172 


NAYS— 107 


Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Moore 

Abele 

Ellsworth 

Morse 

Abernethy 

Flndley 

Morton 

Adair 

Pino 

Mosher 

Alger 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ford 

Norblart 

Andrews, 

Forrester 

Osmers 

N.  Dak. 

FreUnghuysen 

Ostertag 

Ashbrook 

Fulton.  Pa. 

PeUy 

Anhmore 

Oatblngs 

Pike 

Auchincloes 

Olenn 

PUlion 

Ayres 

OoodeU 

Poff 

Baker 

Ooodimg 

Pool 

Baldwin 

Grant 

Qule 

Barry 

Griflln 

Quillen 

Battln 

Oroes 

Held,  ni. 

Becker 

Qrover 

Held,  N.T. 

Beermann 

Qumey 

Beifel 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rich 

Bell 

Hall 

Biehlman 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Balleck 

Robison 

Betts 

Halpem 

XU>gers,  Fla. 

Bolton, 

Harrison 

Roudebusb 

Frances  P. 

Haraha 

Rumsfeld 

Bolton, 

Harvey,  Ind. 

St.  Oeorge 

Oliver  P. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Baylor 

Bow 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Brmy 

Hoffman 

Bohenck 

Brock 

Horan 

SchneebeU     . 

BromweU 

Horton 

BohweUcer 

Broomfleld 

Huddleaton 

Schwengel 

Brotzman 

Hutchinson 

Short 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jensen 

Shriver 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Jobansen 

Stbal 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Jonas 

Skublts 

Bruce 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Smith,  Va. 

CahUi 

Kllbum 

Snyder 

Cannon 

King,  N.T. 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Stafford 

Chenoweth 

Kunkel 

Stinson 

Clancy 

Ljtngen 

Taft 

Clausen, 

I>atta 

Teague,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Lennon 

Thomson,  Wis 

Clawaon,  Del 

Lipscomb 

Tollefson 

Cleveland 

Uoyd 

Tuck 

Collier 

McClory 

Tupper 

Conte 

McCtilloch 

Utt 

Corbctt 

McDade 

Van  Pelt 

Cramer 

Mclntlre 

Waggonner 

Cunningham 

McLoekey 

Wallbauser 

Curtin 

MncGregor 

Weaver 

CurtU 

Marsh 

Weltner 

Derounlan 

Martm.  Calif. 

Whallej 

Derwinski 

Martin.  Nebr. 

WUaon.Bob 

Devlne 

Mathlas 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dole 

May 

Wydler 

Dom 

Meader 

TouDger 

Dowdy 

MinshaU 

Addabbo 

Green,  Dreg. 

NU 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

O  Hara,  m. 

AspinaU 

Wttg*n    Qa. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Barrett 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Olsen.Mont. 

Beckworth 

Hanna 

O'NeUl 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hansen 

Patman 

Blatnik 

Harding 

Patten 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Pepper 

Boland 

Harris 

Perkins 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Pbllbin 

Bonner 

Healey 

Poage 

Brademaa 

H*bert 

PoweU 

Brooks 

HecJiler 

Price 

Buckley 

Hemphill 

Pucinski 

Burke 

Henderson 

Randall 

Burleson 

Herlong 

Reuss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Hull 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Carey 

Ichord 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Casey 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Chelf 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clark 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cooley 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Roosevelt 

Corman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Daddarlo 

Karsten 

Rostenkowski 

Daniels 

Karth 

Roybal 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Dawson 

Kee 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Delaney 

KeUy 

St  Germain 

Dent 

Keogh 

Selden 

Diggs 

King,  Calif. 

Senner 

Dingell 

Kirwan 

Sbeppard 

Donobue 

KlucEjmRkl 

Shipley 

Downing 

Komegay 

Sickles 

DulBki 

Landrum 

SUces 

Duncan 

Lankford 

Slsk 

Edmondson 

Leggett 

Blank 

Edwards 

Leslnskl 

Staebler 

Elliott 

Ubonati 

Staggers 

Everett 

Long.  La. 

Steed 

Evins 

Long.Md. 

Stratton 

Fallon 

McDoweU 

Stubblefleld 

Farbstein 

McFaU 

Sullivan 

FasceU 

MrMtllan 

Taylor 

Peighan 

Macdonald 

Teague,  Tex. 

Flnnegan 

Madden 

Thompson,  La. 

Flood 

Mahon 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Plynt 

Matsunaga 

'Tbompson,  Tex 

Fog&rty 

Matthews 

ToU 

Fountain 

MUler.  Calif. 

Trimble 

Fraser 

Mills 

Tuten 

Friedel 

Minlsh 

UdaJl 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

nUman 

Fuqua 

Montoys 

Van  Deerlla 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

Vanik 

OarmatE 

Morgan 

Vinson 

Gary 

Morris 

Watts 

Glalmo 

Morrison 

Whitener 

Gibbons 

Multer 

Wickersham 

GUbert 

Murphy,  ni. 

WiUls 

GiU 

Murphy.  N.T. 

WUson, 

Gonaales 

Murray 

Charles  H. 

Grabowskl 

Natcher 

Toung 

Gray 

NWtKi 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  "PREfiKNT"— 2 

O'Konski 

Seerest 

NOT  VOTINO— 62 

Anderson 

Kilgore 

Roush 

Arends 

Kyi 

St.  Onge 

Avery 

lAlrd 

Soott 

Baring 

Lindsay 

SheUcy 

Bass 

MaUIlard 

SUer 

Bates 

Martin.  Mass. 

Berry 

Michel 

Stephens 

Brown,  Calif. 

MUler,  N.T. 

Talcott 

Burkhalter 

Milliken 

Burton 

Moss 

Thomberry 

CeUer 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Watson 

Chamberlain 

Olson,  Minn. 

Westland 

Colmer 

Passman 

Wharton 

Dague 

PUcher 

White 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Plmie 

Whltten 

Denton 

Puio^ 

WidnaU 

Foreman 

Bains 

Williams 

Gubeer 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Winstead 

Bays 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Wright 

Holifleld 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Hoemer 

Rodlno 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mlllllfwi  for.  wltb  Mr.  Roush  agalnat. 

Mr.  WatMm  tor.  with  lilr.  Rivers  of  Soatb 
Carolina  afalxut. 
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Mr.  Kllgore  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  MalUlard  for,  wltb  Mr.  Shelley  acaUMt. 

Mr.  WUllams  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  agaisat. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Whlt«  agalnat. 

Mr.  8eoU  for,  with  Mr.  Bodlno  against. 

Mr.  Paaaman  for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Holifleld  against. 

Mr.  Wtnstead  for,  with  Mr.  Purcell  against. 

Mr.  Berry  of  South  DakoU  for,  with  Mr. 
Denton  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Rains  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  against. 

Mr.  Wyman  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Secr«8t  for.  with  Mr.  Burkhalter 
against. 

Mr.  O'Konskl  for.  with  Mr.  Olson  of 
Minnesota  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Slier  for,  with  Mr.  Bass  against. 

Mr.  Undsajr  for,  with  Mr.  Thornberry 
against. 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Boomer. 

Mr.  Foreman  with  Mr,  Westland. 

Mr.  Plmle  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  caiamberlaln  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Wharton  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr.  Millar  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pidr  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bttmchaltir].  If  he 
were  present  he  would  have  voted  "no." 
I  voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  PATMAN  and  Mr.  ROGERS  of 
Texas  changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "no."  I 
voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas    187,    nays     179.    answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  IM] 
YEAS— 187 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Barrett 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Burke 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Carey 


Chelf 

Clark 

Cobelan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

■dmondson 


Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Feighan 

FinJoegan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fcapirty 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


Oallagher 
Qarmata 


Gary 

Oi&lmo 

Olbbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzales 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Healey 

H*bert 

Heehler 

HentphlU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hull 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelsoa 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten    . 

Karth 

Kastemneler 

Kee 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

I^andnun 

Lankford 

Leggett 


,111. 
NY. 


,  N.Y. 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Battln 
Becker 
Beck  worth 
Beennann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 
BetU 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
BromweU 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chenoweih 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtm 
CurtU 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 


T.jMiln»lrl 

Ubonatl 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDoweU 

McPall 

McMillan 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnlah 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien. 

O  Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

ONelll 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

RandaU 

Reuas 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

NAYS— 179 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oathlngs 

Olenn 

OoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

HaiTlson 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddleeton 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Mclntire 

McLoakey 

MacOregor 

Marsh 

Martin.  Oallf. 


Roberts.  Ala. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

RooDsy.  N.T. 

Boooey.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  MY. 

St  Germain 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

SLsk 

Slack 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vamk 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wlckersham 

WUlls 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Young 
Zablockl 


Martin,  Nebr. 

MathiM 

May 

Meader 

MlnshaU 

Moore 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pike 

PUlion 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfet 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shriver 

Stbal 

Skubita 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stinson 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 


Whalley 
MThltener 


Wilson.  Bab 
WUson,Ind. 


Wydler 
Younger 


ANSWKRKD  "PRKSENT" — S 
O'Konskl  Secrest  Teague.  Ttx. 
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Anderson 

Arends 

Avery 

Baring 

Bass 

Bates 

Berry 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clawacn,  Del 

Colmer 

Dague 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Denton 

Foreman 

Gubser 

Hays 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 


KUgore 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lindsay 

Mallllard 

Martin. 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Miiliken 

Morton 

Moss 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 

PUcher 

Plmie 

PurceU 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 


Roush 

St.  Onge 

ScoU 

Shelley 

SUer 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Thomas 

Thornberry 

Watson 

Westland 

Wharton 

White 

Whltun 

Wldnall 

WUliams 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roush  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Watson  against. 

Mr.  BCoss  for.  with  Mr.  Kllgore  against. 

Mr.  SheUey  for.  with  Mr.  Mallllard  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  WUUams  against. 

Mr.  White  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  PurceU  for.  with  Mr.  Wlnstead  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Deny  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Whitten  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Wyman  against. 

ttT.  Olson  of  Minnesota  for,  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl  sgalnst. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  for.  with  Mr.  Secrest 
against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Ste- 
phens against. 

Mr.  Bass  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Thornberry  for,  with  Mr.  Laird 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Slier 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Hoemer 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Millikea. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Lindsay  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Bates  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Gubser  with  Mr.  Miller  ot  New  York. 

Mi.  Westland  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Kyi  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Wharton  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Buhkhalthi  ] .  If  he  were 
here  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  lire  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoxtshI.  If  he  were 
here  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  Tote  and  vote 
"present." 
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Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
participating  in  general  debate  on  the 
bill  Just  passed  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
certain  extraneous  material,  including 
tables,  and  so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  NOVEMBER  11,  1963 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if 
he  can  tell  us  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
acting  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  the  House  will 
meet  tomorrow,  but  only  such  business 
as  may  be  transacted  by  unanimous 
consent  will  be  in  order. 

There  will  be  no  session  on  Monday, 
and  there  will  be  no  legislative  business 
on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  the  bill  ILR.  9009.  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  will  be  considered. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  H.R.  8864,  the  International  CoCTee 
Agreement  Act  of  1963. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later,  and  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  there  is  a  rule  on  the  Peace 
Corps  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  rule  has  been  applied  for.  Of 
course,  any  announcement  I  have  made 
is  subject  to  a  rule's  being  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
explanation,  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  has  been  no  rule 
granted  for  the  Peace  Corps  bill,  which 
would  practically  double  the  appropria- 
tion over  last  year. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: What  has  happened  to  another 
bill  where  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation sought  is  almost  double  that  of 
last  year,  the  disarmament  bill,  so- 
called? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  as  soon  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  requests  that  we  program 
that  matter,  the  leadei'ship  will  endeav- 
or to  do  so.  I  would  say  it  would  be 
programed  within  the  week  following 
next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  holding  up  con- 
sideration of  this  bill?  It  was  scheduled 
for  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  was  put  off  only  be- 
cause the  House  was  in  extended  session 
yesterday  and  we  decided  to  put  it  over 
until  a  later  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  wrong 
with  taking  that  bill  up  tomorrow  and 
getting  some  of  this  business  out  of  the 
way? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  always 
endeavors  to  cooperate  with  the  chair- 
men of  committees  on  these  matters. 
I  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  programing  and, 
I  hope,  disposing  of  that  matter  in  due 
course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  in  the 
light  of  the  way  this  session  has  moved 
that  we  are  not  going  to  come  up  to 
about  December  20  with  the  House  ses- 
sions running  into  the  bowels  of  the 
night,  and  otherwise  going  through  the 
procedure  that  usually  occurs  during  the 
closing  days  of  a  session.  I  hope  that  is 
not  going  to  happen  this  year  in  view  of 
the  foot  dragging  that  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  assurance  that  we  are  not 
going  to  wind  up  from  about  the  10th 
to  the  20th  of  December  with  legislation 
being  rammed  down  our  throats? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.  of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
been  asking  me  this  question  about 
Christmas  or  New  Years  for  about  4 
months. 

When  the  gentleman  first  made  those 
inquiries  I  thought  he  was  being  face- 
tious, but  I  think  he  was  being  prophetic. 
I  think  the  gentleman  sees  things  that 
I  carmot  see.  The  gentleman  reminds 
me  of  Roland  Young's  little  ditty  on  the 
flea: 

"And  there's  the  happy  bounding  Ilea. 

You  cannot  tell  the  she  from  he. 
The  sezee  look  alike  you  see. 
But  he  can  tell,  and  so  can  she." 


The  gentleman  can  tell,  and  I  cannot. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  OklA- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  November  6. 1  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  House.  If  I  had 
been  present  and  voting  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  No.  191.  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6143,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 


MIDTOWN  PLAZA— NO  FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in 
the  36th  Congressional  IMstrict,  which 
it  is  my  honor  to  represent  In  Congress, 
there  is  a  unique  attraction.  It  is  Mid- 
town  Plaza,  a  multimillion-dollar  shop- 
ping center  which  has  brought  my  home 
community  nationwide  attention. 

In  the  18  months  since  Midtown  Plaza 
opened  its  doors  on  the  only  urban 
shopping  complex  in  the  United  States 
developed  with  private  funds,  delega- 
tions from  every  major  American  city 
have  visited  Rochester  to  inspect  Mid- 
town  Plaza.  These  representatives  of 
mercantile  and  civil  interests  never  fail 
to  express  their  amazement  that  such  a 
monumental  undertaking  could  be  com- 
pleted without  llnanclal  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  City  Council  at  the  time  this 
downtown  shopping  plaza  was  first  pub- 
licly proposed.  In  this  capacity,  I  lived 
through  an  exciting  era  wherein  a  mu- 
nicipal government  was  caught  up  in 
the  enthusiasm  and  promise  of  dramatic 
private  development. 

Our  city  council  resolved  to  participate 
in  providing  the  municipal  services  which 
would  buttress  the  efforts  being  put 
forth  by  Midtown  Plaza's  developers. 
We  imdertook  the  building  of  a  three- 
level  imderground  parking  garage  on 
land  the  developers  made  available  to 
the  city.  We  improved  street  patterns  so 
that  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic 
could  move  swiftly  and  smoothly  into 
this  shopping  complex. 

It  was  a  case  of  a  municipality  tre- 
mendously Impressed  with  the  desire  of 
private  enterprise  to  renew  a  large  area 
of  the  central  business  district.  The  city 
government  became  a  partner  in  the 
project,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all 
city  residents  through  a  broadened  tax 
base,  an  energized  economy,  and  a  more 
attractive  community. 

Now,  I  find  myself  again  occupied  with 
the  question  of  urban  redevelopment  m 
a  member  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  Developers  are  in- 
tent on  modernizing  the  central  business 
district  of  the  Capital  City  and  are  look- 
ing for  Federal  help  both  in  acquiiing 
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and  clearing  the  land  areas  for  these 
projects. 

We  must  recognize  that  these  funda- 
mental steps  are  frought  with  difficulties. 
Often,  the  only  means  available  for 
securing  land  is  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  While  private  developers  in 
Rochester  did  not  have  to  use  govern- 
ment's power  of  condemnation  to  gain 
the  needed  land  for  Midtown  Plaza, 
Washington  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
similar  position. 

What  is  more  important  than  the 
selection  of  a  method  to  obtain  land  on 
which  to  build  the  structures  that  are 
the  framework  of  downtown  renewal  is 
the  necessity  of  accomplishment.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  witnessed  the  erosion 
of  many  urban  centers  and  the  conse- 
quent devaluation  of  the  real  worth  of 
large  cities.  This  tragic  trend  must  be 
reversed  and  the  core  of  our  cities  pre- 
served. 

Accomplishment  of  this  goal  lies  in 
private  enterprise  recognizing  the  in- 
herent value  of  community  centers  and 
moving  to  implement  this  recognition. 
If  governments  are  to  protect  their  allied 
Interests,  they  have  a  duty  to  seek  the 
kind  of  partnership  which  the  last  year 
and  a  half  has  seen  bear  fniit  in 
Rochester. 

Whether  through  urban  renewal  as- 
sistance or  other  programs,  we  in  gov- 
erzunent  can  help  to  preserve  Washing- 
ton and  the  other  cities  of  America.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  act  forthrightly 
in  providing  this  help. 

Certainly,  every  such  project  should  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits.  Because  one 
community  takes  a  particular  approach 
should  not  necessarily  dictate  that  every 
other  follow  suit.  Yet.  the  examples  of 
success  which  exist  in  situations  like 
Rochester's  can  be  illuminating.  For 
this  reason.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  most 
comprehensive  piece  of  Journalism  from 
Siinday,  the  weekly  news  magazine  of  the 
Washington  Star.  In  the  November  3 
Issue,  there  is  a  cover  story  on  Midtown 
Plasa  that  I  believe  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
maintaining  dsmamic  urban  centers: 

A  Nkw  Downtown:  Rochxstb's  Ltvklt, 
PoFtTLAS  linrrowN  Plaza,  "A  Town  I7in>ss 
Olass,"  Coulo  Bk  a  Spxctacttlas  Exampi^ 
rem.  Rknxwal  m  Downtown  Washimoton 

(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

The  message  of  Rochester's  prestigious  new 
midtown  transformation  Is  of  special  Interest 
to  downtown  Washington,  where  vast  Im- 
provenxents  are  proposed  for  both  public 
and  private  sponsorship.  Proposals  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  redevelopment,  and  for 
urban -renewal  treatment  of  the  downtown 
business  district,  presage  far-reaching 
changes  Incorporating  a  variety  of  enlivening 
steps  akin  to  those  taken  so  far  In  Roches- 
ter without  Federal  aid.  A  measure  pending 
In  Congress  would  authorize  use  of  Federal 
renewal  funds  in  Washington's  central  core, 
a  step  deemed  essential  by  merchants  here 
to  upgrade  the  business  district. 

Rolling  Into  Rochester  from  the  airport, 
the  cab  driver  tells  you :  "It  brought  the  city 
back  to  Ufe.  Yeah,  It  saved  the  downtown. 
Tbey  got  that  \mdergroxmd  parking  and  you 
drive  right  Into  It.  Tou'll  see  It  in  a  minute. 
See  there,  up  ahead.  See  It  stick  up  in 
the  air  *  •  *."  Jutting  in  the  distance  ia 
a  shining  office  tower,  symbol  of  Midtown 


Plaza,  the  Nation's  most  spectacular  center- 
city  revival  project. 

On  the  spot  a  half  hour  later.  Jostled  by 
a  swarm  of  frenzied  shoppers,  you  begin  to 
share  the  cabbie's  enthusiasm.  This  city  of 
330.000  in  upstate  New  York  has  created 
something  no  other  downtown  possesses 
anywhere  In  the  world  — a  "town  square" 
under  glass,  a  focal  point  leading  to  more 
than  40  alr-condltloned  acres  of  floor  area. 
Ifx  the  square  are  two  big  department  stores, 
30  retail  shops,  13  floors  of  office  space,  the 
city's  busiest  post  office  branch,  a  78-room 
hotel  (perched  on  four  floors  atop  the  office 
building),  an  auditorium,  a  sidewalk  cafe, 
a  floating  restaurant-bar  with  a  10-mile  view, 
a  central  bus  terminal,  and  underground 
parking  for   1,843  cars. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  this  $36  mU- 
llon  magnet  of  commercial  excitement  was 
unveiled,  Rochester  has  made  a  discovery  of 
interest  to  Washington  and  every  other  city 
aiming  at  downtown  renewal :  Give  the  peo- 
ple convenient  In-town  transportation;  a 
place  to  hide  their  cars;  exciting  new  things 
to  look  at;  an  open  place  to  assemble,  meet, 
sit  and  stroll  about:  ways  to  combine  shop- 
ping and  pleasure — plus  all  the  acknowl- 
edged advantages  of  downtown  diversity — 
and  they'll  come  in  droves,  stay  for  hours, 
buy  like  mad,  and  go  back  to  their  suburban 
homes  reluctantly. 

The  most  amazing  fact  about  this  hum- 
ming new  center  Is  that  It  went  ahead  with- 
out a  penny  of  Federal  aid. 

Key  to  the  beginning  of  the  8-acre  trans- 
formation smack  In  Rochester's  counterpart 
of  Washington's  14th  and  F  Streets  was  a 
decision  by  the  city  in  1958  to  spend  $12 
million  moetly  on  public  improvements  it 
Intended  to  carry  out  even  before  Midtown 
was  proposed.  This  money  went  to  finance 
the  three-level  public  parking  garage  be- 
neath the  plaza,  partially  close  two  narrow 
streets,  and  extend  another  street  to  channel 
In  more  traffic.  The  Improvements  were  de- 
signed to  attract  private  Investment. 

With  this  expenditure  agreed  to,  the  own- 
ers of  two  big  Rochester  enterprises — Mc- 
Curdy's,  a  department  store,  and  Forman's, 
a  ladles  specialty  shop — formed  a  develop- 
ment corporation,  assembled  17  parcels  of 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  million,  and  told 
architect  Victor  Oruen  to  do  his  ingenious 
best. 

Fresh  from  designing  changes  for  down- 
town Port  Worth  that  never  got  beyond  the 
blueprint  stage,  the  Viennese-born  architect 
proposed  a  modern  version  of  the  traditional 
European  town  square  to  enliven  downtown 
Rochester.  The  square,  naturally  lighted 
and  air  conditioned,  would  be  the  center 
piece,  with  ground-  and  balcony-level 
stores  fronting  on  it.  Three  similarly  alr- 
condltloned  arcades  radiating  from  the  plaza 
also  woiild  have  stores.  Oround  rights  for 
the  parking  garage  were  to  be  leased  to  the 
city  for  $1  a  year. 

The  site  picked  for  the  town  square  was 
behind  the  two  big  stores.  Mr.  Oruen  pro- 
posed to  remodel  and  enlarge  the  existing 
two  stores,  o[>en  their  rear  to  the  glassed-in 
plaza  and  fill  In  the  spaces  on  all  four  sides 
with  buildings  for  competing  specialty  shops, 
among  them  an  airline  ticket  office,  a  barber 
shop,  a  realty  firm,  a  travel  agency  and  a 
beauty  shop.    A  bank  was  also  planned. 

Placing  an  18-Btory  hotel-and-offlce  build- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  enclosed  plaza  and  a 
smaller  office  building  at  another  end — and 
Unking  the  whole  complex  with  elevators, 
stairways,  pedestrian  arcades  aiKl  escalators 
to  the  below-ground  parking — was  all  part 
of  the  scheme  to  attract  big  crowds  and  keep 
them  there,  inside,  out  of  the  weather,  and 
shopping  to  their  heart's  content. 

That's  exactly  what  happened.  Now,  as 
you  stroll  inside  Midtown  Plaza,  the  place 
is  crowded,  day  and  night.  Some  stores,  in- 
cluding McCurdy's.  stay  open  from  0:30  a.m. 
to  0  pjn.,  but  even  after  closing  time,  people 


cluster  In  the  plaza,  sitting  on  benches,  talk- 
ing, reading,  as  people  have  done  in  town 
squares  for  centuries.  Lights  stay  bright, 
doors  remain  open,  and  escalators  keep  run- 
ning to  below-ground  parking  all  night  long. 

"Public  acceptance  has  been  simply  amaz- 
ing," Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy  says.  He  is  68, 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  and  heads  the  department  store 
founded  by  his  father  in  1901.  It  was  his 
Initiative  that  led  to  forming  the  Midtown 
Plaza  development  firm,  which  he  serves  as 
president. 

Mr.  McCurdy's  move  to  Improve  down- 
town Rochester  came  only  after  his  depart- 
ment store  had  taken  the  defensive  step  of 
opening  a  suburban  branch  a  decade  ago. 

"We  had  a  niunber  of  friends  in  the  branch 
business  and  we  thought  we  would  build  one 
and  see  what  happened,"  he  says.  "Our  sub- 
urban branch  was  very  profitable.  But  we 
soon  discovered  it's  Impractical  to  build 
branches  of  sufficient  size  to  represent  a 
store  like  ours.  So  we  determined  our  next 
move  would  be  to  do  our  utmost  to  make 
downtown  more  attractive  than  any  subur- 
ban shopping  center  could  be." 

Mr.  McCurdy  carefully  emphasizes  the 
Midtown  Plaza  project  was  designed  with  all 
downtown  Rochester  In  mind.  (His  Arm  and 
the  Forman  company  are  60-60  partners  in 
the  venture.) 

Other  storekeepers  largely  agree  that  what- 
ever helps  Rochester's  central  core  should 
help  them,  too.  But  there  is  no  qustion  that 
some  downtown  merchants  have  been  put  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  by  the  shiny  new 
Midtown  development,  with  Its  own  captive 
audience  arriving  effortlessly  by  escalator, 
hour  after  hour,  from  the  subterranean 
three-level  parking  garage. 

Yet  Sibley's  and  Edwards' — Rochester's 
other  big  department  stores — also  benefit 
from  large,  above-ground  municipal  parking 
garages,  completed  before  Midtown  Plaza  was 
started.  And,  unquestionably,  some  shop- 
pers park  at  Midtown  primarily  to  visit  other 
nearby  shops  and  stores  In  Rochester's  com- 
pact downtown.  But  Vlckl  Newton,  22,  a 
Junior  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  is  not 
one  of  these. 

"I  used  to  go  down  one  side  of  Main 
Street  and  up  the  other,"  she  tells  you. 
"Now  I  shop  in  Midtown  all  the  time,  con- 
stantly. And  in  the  wintertime  it's  marvel- 
ous. I  never  go  outside  except  to  Sibley's." 
(Sibley's,  across  Main  Street  from  Midtown, 
Is  upstate  New  York's  largest  department 
store.) 

Older  shoppers,  too.  are  entranced.  "My 
grandmother  loves  It."  one  yoimgster  said. 
"She  likes  to  sit  and  watch  the  people,  and 
says  to  me:  'You  run  and  do  something  and 
111  sit  here  and  look  at  the  flowers.' " 
Alfred  (Alfie)  Valentine,  76,  a  retired  music 
teacher,  likes  to  visit  Midtown  once  a  week 
to  meet  up  with  friends.  "This  place  was  a 
Godsend  to  old  people,"  he  says.  "Now  they 
come  here  and  see  everything." 

Far  from  worrying  over  the  center's  non- 
shopping  attractions  for  older  persons,  An- 
gelo  Chlarella,  a  youthful  architect  who  is 
Mldtown's  general  manager,  likes  It  that  way. 
"Some  do  sit  on  the  benches  a  long  time,"  he 
says.  "But  we  figure  If  they  like  what's  going 
on  here  we  mxist  have  struck  Just  the  human 
note  that  cities  need." 

One  of  the  town  square's  attractions  Is 
Its  clean-lined  architecture.  Another  is  the 
sunlight  flooding  In  from  12-foot-hlgh  clere- 
story windows  surrounding  the  60-foot-hlgh 
celling.  A  third  Is  the  ever-changing  throng 
of  dressed-to-kill  Rochesterlans  so  obviously 
enjoying  themselves.  ("Ogling  pretty  girls 
is  also  a  pastime,"  suggests  an  official  of  the 
Rochester  Planning  Commission.)  But  by 
far  the  most  fascinating  of  the  plaza's  allure- 
ments Is  the  Clock  of  the  Nations — an  artful 
$35,000  creation  In  the  center  of  the  square. 
It  stops  all  traffic  every  hoiir  and  half-hour  as 
It  put  on  a  puppet  show  to  the  tempo  of 
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folk -dancing  tunefl  of  a  dosen  foreign 
nations. 

"That  clock  gave  the  best  value  per  dollar 
spent  on  anything."  says  General  Manager 
Chlarella.  The  Oruen  architects  had  it  spe- 
cifically made  In  Beverly  Hills  after  unsuc- 
cessfully searching  through  Europe  for  some- 
one to  do  the  Job. 

Midtown  Plaza's  big  lesson  for  cities  seems 
to  be  that  downtown  business  districts  need 
enllvenment,  however  It  is  done.  It  demon- 
strates the  Importance  of  separating  auto- 
mobile traffic  from  pedestrian  traffic  (special 
underground  rampe  and  sxirface  loading 
docks  are  provided  for  delivery  trucks  serv- 
ing stores).  It  points  out  quick,  easy  means 
of  transportation  to  shopping  areas  are 
needed  (a  subway  station,  for  example,  could 
complement  on-site  parking) . 

In  Rochester,  an  argument  ensued  as  to 
how  best  to  meet  the  changing  down- 
town needs  of  cities.  Mr.  McCurly.  who  oper- 
ated this  notable  project  during  the  tenure 
of  Republican  Mayor  Peter  Barry,  says  it 
would  have  been  Impossible  under  Federal 
renewal  procedures.  The  city's  new  mayor, 
Henry  E.  Gillette,  a  Democrat,  fought  the 
project  in  Ite  planning  stages,  now  concedes: 
"It  does  make  Rochester  more  attractive." 
But  he  quickly  adds : 

"It's  very  unlikely  any  other  city  will  at- 
tack the  problem  In  this  same  manner  be- 
cause of  the  Insufficiency  of  city  funds. 
Cities  will  have  to  reeort  to  the  Fedei^  urban 
renewal  concept,  using  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  money." 

However  that  argument  Is  settled,  the  peo- 
ple of  Rochester  are  siu*  of  one  thing.  They 
like  Midtown  Plaza.  It  makes  the  city  more 
lively.  As  ICrs.  Rae  OJalvo,  a  Rochester 
housewife,  says:  "It's  something  wonderful. 
It's  beautiful.  It's  a  meeting  place  for 
everyone." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  a  special 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  four 
men  who  had  the  vision  of  Midtown 
Plaza  and  accomplished  its  fulfillment 
is  in  order  at  this  point.  I  refer  to  the 
late  Frederick  S.  Porman. 

With  his  brother,  Maurice,  and  two 
fellow  merchants,  Gilbert  J.  C.  and  Gor- 
don W.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Forman  was  in- 
strumental in  the  creation  and  com- 
pletion of  this  downtown  shopping  cen- 
ter that  hsw  become  a  national  showcase. 
His  knowledge  of  economics,  his  acumen 
in  real  estate,  and  his  belief  in  Rochester 
were  all  sigruficant  factors  in  giving 
Rochester   its  downtown  revitallzatlon. 

Mr.  Porman  suffered  a  fatal  heart  at- 
tack on  September  29  at  the  age  of  57. 
His  sudden  passing  left — what  one 
Rochester  newspaper  editorial  aptly 
called — "an  Immense  civic  void." 

This  man  of  many  talents  was  an  at- 
torney and  senior  vice  president  of  the 
B.  Forman  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Forman  was 
known  as  a  humanitarian  throughout  the 
world  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  and  his  work  in 
creating  and  supporting  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Through  Midtown  Plaza  and  other 
purposeful  activities  in  commercial  life, 
Mr.  Forman  has  left  Rochester  a  legacy 
of  abiding  trust  in  individual  initiative. 
He  knew  the  inherent  worth  of  free  en- 
terprise and  devoted  his  energies  to 
making  it  produce  tangible  benefits  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  been  en- 
riched by  men  Uke  Fred  Forman.  They 
have  preserved  the  self-starting  char- 
acter which  gives  our  way  of  life  Its 


highest  distinction.  In  their  lives,  we 
find  convincing  proof  that  freemen  left 
to  pursue  their  own  goals  will  accom- 
plish far  more  than  all  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  a  regimented  bureaucracy. 


GREAT  NEW  ERA  IN  SCIENCE  AND 

TECHNOLOGY   IN  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  2  days  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  been  conducting  a  series 
of  meetings  with  leading  scientists  of  our 
country.  These  meetings,  conducted 
without  fanfare  and  ostentation,  could 
very  well  be  the  beginnings  of  a  great 
new  era  in  science  and  technology  in  our 
Nation. 

Of  late,  we  in  the  House  have  become 
deeply  concerned  with  the  state  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development  presently 
going  on,  the  Federal  funds  we  are  ex- 
pending for  this  activity,  and  especially 
with  the  significant  effect  these  activities 
are  having  and  will  have  upon  our 
society. 

We  have  seen  the  formation,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  Elliott  select  committee.  This 
is  a  manifestation  of  that  concern.  The 
fact  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Development,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DaddarioI  is  functioning  in  my  com- 
mittee is  perhaps  an  even  greater  mani- 
festation of  that  concern  and  acceptance 
of  responsibility  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  I  have  Just  outlined. 

Hence  we  have  sought,  In  the  early 
stages  of  our  subcommittee  activity,  the 
counsel  and  ideas  and  wisdom  of  the 
finest  scientific  minds  available.  Let  me 
list  for  you  the  men  who  have  been  with 
us  these  2  days: 

Mr.  Martin  Goland,  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute. 

Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  chairman  of  the 
corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  George  B.  Klstiakowsky,  Harvard 
University,  and  chairman.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Malone,  Travelers  In- 
surance Cos. 

Dr.  W.  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.,  University  of 
Texas. 

Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Russell,  Louisiana 
Coastal  Studies  Institute. 

Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  President,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer,  University  of  Mary- 
land and  Director,  National  Weather 
Satellite  Center. 

Dr.  H.  Quy  Stever,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Dr.  Alan  M.  Tliorndlke,  Kt)okhaven 
National  Laboratory. 


Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  Director, 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
National  Aeronautics  and  l^ace  Admin- 
istration. 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple,  Smithsonian 
Observatory. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  work  of 
the  Daddarlo  Subcommittee  in  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  future  progress  of  the 
United  States,  progress  not  only  in  sci- 
ence but  also  in  the  proper  relationship 
of  science  and  technology  to  our  entire 
society.  The  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  assuming  a  very  weighty  re- 
sponsibility because,  I  believe,  results  of 
the  subcommittee  work  will  set  the 
framework  for  science  and  technology  in 
relation  to  the  overall  resources  that  we 
have  to  guide  ourselves  in  the  difficult 
years  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Yesterday  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded its  meeting  with  the  scientists  in 
a  closed  session  where  the  members  and 
scientists  rot  down  to  plain  talking.  It 
was  a  session  in  which  the  scientific  facts 
of  life  as  they  pertain  to  us  were  laid  out 
for  examination  with  the  utmost  candor. 
Unf ortimately,  while  they  were  meeting, 
the  vote  on  the  bill  for  higher  education 
facilities  was  held  but  the  call  of  the 
House  was  not  transmitted  to  certain 
members  and  they  were  unable,  there- 
fore, to  register  their  vote.  These  mem- 
bers were  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  "Daddaiuo],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Davis],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RiEHLMANJ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moshkr]. 

The  importance  of  progress  in  scien- 
tific research  and  technology  to  world 
peace  and  our  security  caimot  be  over- 
stated. That  progress  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  how  we  organize  our  scien- 
tific resources  and  talents  to  attack  the 
pressing  problems  that  are  meaningful 
to  us  today  and  the  futiure  generations. 
The  things  that  scientists  must  be  or- 
ganized to  do  in  relationship  to  our  whole 
society  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances and  facts  that  are  soundly 
grounded  in  reality  and  not  in  superficial 
expediency.  These  things  we  must  do 
for  our  own  reasons  and  not  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  offhand  remarks  of  Khrushchev 
and  his  henchmen.  It  would  be  folly  to 
allow,  for  instance.  E3irushchev's  impli- 
cation that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  to  modify  to 
any  degree  the  great  scientific  effort  that 
we  are  putting  into  our  manned  luiuu' 
program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Khrushchev  did 
not  say  they  were  not  going  to  the  moon. 
He  admitted  yesterday  that  his  remarks 
were  completely  misinterpreted.  Yet  I 
have  only  to  remind  you  of  the  effect  of 
his  statement  only  a  few  days  ago  and 
the  confusion  that  resulted.  It  is  a  bit 
frustrating  to  me  that  we  are  so  respon- 
sive to  what  other  people  say  and  think 
of  us  and  what  we  do. 

We  must  depend  upon  wise  leadership 
and  realistic  thinking,  both  in  the  scien- 
tific community  aiKl  in  the  political 
arena  so  that  whatever  we  decide  to  do 
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In  scleoee  aixl  techiudogy  and  the  re- 
sooroes  that  we  must  marshal  to  do  those 
thtntB  will  DOt  be  d<xie  In  vain.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  our  substance ;  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  serious  mistakes. 
Time  is  against  us,  Euid  the  times  for  de- 
cision are  with  us  now.  It  rests  with 
us  in  Congress  to  seek  the  best  advice 
and  counsel  that  we  can  find  to  make 
sure  that  science  and  technology  is  our 
servant  and  not  our  master. 


MAXIMUM  WORKWEEK 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  following 
the  legislative  business  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
tn^>.Timum  workweek  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  or  1938.  as 
amended,  to  35  hours,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  that 
I  sponsored  such  a  measure  in  the  87  th 
Congress,  but  when  reviewing  the  matter 
at  the  commencement  of  the  88th.  I  de- 
cided to  wittihold  introduction  of  such 
a  proposal.  In  this  interim  period  I 
have  watched  closely  and  with  much 
concern  the  stability  of  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  periodically.  It  was  my 
hope  that  an  accelerated  economy  would 
require  an  ever-Increasing  work  force, 
and  thus  gradually  reduce  the  unem- 
plosrment  rate  to  an  acceptable,  even 
thoxigh  not  desirable,  figxire. 

Unfortunately,  my  hopes  in  this  re- 
gard have  now  been  diminished  to  the 
point  where  I  believe  more  affirmative 
action  Is  necessary.  I  recognize  that 
passage  of  H.R.  8363,  the  tax  reduction 
bill,  is  expected  to  create  an  immediate 
and  sustained  stimulus  In  this  area. 
However,  progress  toward  enactment 
seems  to  be  slow,  and.  in  any  event,  I  am 
not  completely  convinced  that  even  this 
major  action  will  accomplish  entirely  the 
de^red  end  result. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  antici- 
pate immediate  legislative  action,  the  bill 
itself  provides  a  basis  for  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  general  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  when  it  considers 
amendments  in  general  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 


GOVERNMENT-RENTED  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KINO 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
certain  lettera 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Xrom 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  Governor 
Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Sheriff  ClaiiE 
of  Dallas  Coimty  notified  the  Department 


of  Justice  that  an  FBI  sigent  had  rented 
a  car  from  the  Hertz  Co.  In  Birmingham 
and  had  used  that  car  to  transport  the 
Reverend  liCartin  Luther  King  all  over 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Several  Members 
of  our  delegation  called  that  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
we  received  this  letter  signed  by  Burke 
Marshall  on  October  29  which  contains 
the  following  sentence: 

Of  course,  any  effort  at  all  by  Sheriff  Clark 
or  Governor  Wallace  to  ascertain  the  true 
facts  would  have  made  these  false  reports 
unnecessary  In  the  first  place. 

The  letter  then  refers  to  a  statement 
issued  by  them  on  the  18th  of  October 
as  follows: 

The  reports  that  automobiles  rented  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  were  used  to  fur- 
nish transportation  for  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  in  Alabama  are  either  a  gross  mistake 
or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the  people 
of  Alabama. 

In  conclusion,  he  says: 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  neither 
the  Chevrolet  nor  the  Ford,  nor  any  other 
car  rented  by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice,  was 
iised  to  transport  Reverend  King.  The  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  are  false.  Any  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  truth  would  have  revealed  these 
facts. 

Now  we  find  that  their  own  attorney 
lied  to  them.  I  say  that  such  things 
as  this  causes  people  not  only  to  lose 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  but  In  the  Integrity  of 
that  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  below  speak 
for  themselves.  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed tliat  the  Department  of  Justice 
does  not  have  better  control  over  its  em- 
ployees and  their  activities.  The  Justice 
Department  by  Its  very  nature  should  re- 
flect the  highest  practices  and  ideals  of 
Justice.  But  the  actions  that  prompted 
the  following  correspondence  Is  neither 
right,  fair,  nor  Just. 

October  19, 1903. 
Hon.  RosntT  P.  Kknnkdt, 
Attorney  Oeneral. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Kznnxdt:  My  office  has  been 
deluged  with  letters,  telegrams,  telephone 
calls  and  personal  visits,  all  deploring  action 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  to  rent 
automobiles  for  use  in  transporting  Martin 
Luther  King  to  various  pcuts  in  Alabama. 

As  taxpayers,  they  object  to  the  Govern- 
ment using  money  to  transport  an  out-of- 
State  agitator  and  a  racial  troublemaker  into 
and  within  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  people  of  Alabama  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  I,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
State-at-large,  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  distasteful  than  for  our  Government  to 
lise  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this  way.  I  Join 
with  my  constituents  in  deploring  this  ac- 
tion as  vehemently  as  possible. 

Please  furnish  me  with  an  explanation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Okorgi  Ansrkws. 

DsPAsncnfT  or  Jusncs, 
Washington.  October  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Ororoz  Amdsxws, 
U^.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conor rbsm aw  :  The  Attorney  General 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  concerning  reports  that  vehicles 
rented  by  the  Department  of  J\istlce  were 
used  to  transport  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  around  Alabama.    On  the  18th  of  Octo- 


ber we  Issued  the  following  statement.  I 
think  that  it  will  completely  answer  your 
Inqxilry.  Of  course,  any  effort  at  aU  by 
Sheriff  Clark  or  Governor  Wallace  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  facts  would  have  made  these 
false  reports  unnecessary  in  the  first  place. 

The  reports  that  automobiles  rented  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  were  used  to  fur- 
nish transportation  for  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  in  Alabama,  are  either  a  gross  mistake 
or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the  people 
of  Alabama. 

We  are  setting  forth  all  the  facts  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  although 
we  Issued  a  complete  denial  on  Wednesday. 

Attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  duty  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  frequently  rent  automobiles. 
In  recent  weeks.  Department  attorneys  have 
rented  two  automobiles  in  Alabama — one  a 
1963  blue  Chevrolet  Impala  and  the  other 
a  1964  white  Ford  Galaxle. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  1963  Chevro- 
let was  used  to  take  Reverend  King  from 
Birmingham  to  Selma  on  October  16.  This 
car  had  been  rented  by  Kenneth  Mclntyre, 
a  Deptutment  attorney,  but  was  being  used 
by  Thelton  Henderson,  another  Justice  De- 
partment attorney. 

At  about  S:16  pjn.  on  October  15.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson went  to  the  Gaston  Motel  to  inter- 
view Reverend  King  at  the  specific  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  At  that  time 
Dr.  King  was  at  a  meeting  at  the  Gaston 
Motel.  When  Dr.  King  came  out  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Henderson  asked  to  speak  to 
him.  Eta".  King  replied  that  he  was  late  and 
had  to  go  immediately  to  the  New  Pilgrim 
Church  In  Birmingham.  Henderson  offered 
to  drive  him  there  if  he  could  interview  him 
on  the  way  and  Dr.  King  agreed.  Hender- 
son left  the  Gaston  Motel  at  6:30  pjn.  and 
let  Dr.  King  off  at  the  New  Pilgrim  Church 
at  6:40  pjn.  Henderson  then  letumed  to 
the  Gaston  Motel.  The  Chevrolet  never  left 
Birmingham  that  night. 

We  have  learned  that  Reverend  King  was 
driven  to  Selma  in  a  Chevrolet  similar  to  the 
one  rented  by  the  Department  of  Jxistice. 
However,  it  was  a  privately  owned  vehicle 
and  was  not  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

It  has  been  reported  that  later  on  October 
16.  Reverend  King  was  driven  from  Selma  to 
Montgtxnery  in  the  1964  Ford  which  also  was 
rented  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
rented  the  Ford  in  Montgomery,  at  8:41  p.m., 
on  October  16  and  drove  to  Craig  Air  Force 
Base  near  Selma,  checking  into  the  base  at 
9:35  p.m.  Thereafter,  neither  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre nor  the  Ford  left  Craig  Air  Force  Base 
that  night.  Mr.  Mclntyre  does  not  know 
Reverend  King  and  has  never  met  him.  The 
Ford  remained  overnight  in  Selma  and  the 
following  morning.  John  Doar.  First  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  drove  the  Ford  to  Tuskegee 
and  then  back  to  Montgomery.  We  have 
been  informed  that  Reverend  King  drove 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery  In  a  privately 
owned  Cadillac. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  neither 
the  Chevrolet  nor  the  Ford,  nor  any  other 
car  rented  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
was  used  to  transport  Reverend  King.  The 
reports  to  the  contrary  are  false.  Any  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  truth  would  have  revealed 
these  facts. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bxnucx  Marshall, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

DcPARTifKNT  or  JxjmcK, 
Washington,  November  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Gkorgk  W.  Andrxws, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAR  CoNGRxssMAif  Andrzwb:  I  regret  to 
infonn  you  that  the  information  I  furnished 
to  you  concerning  reports  that  vehicles 
rented  by  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
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used  to  transport  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
around  Alabama  was  In  part  Inaccurate. 

The  enclosed  statement  corrects  the  in- 
accurate Information  which  I  earlier  fur- 
nished you. 

The  Department  is  issuing  a  statement  to 
this  effect  today.     If  you  have  any  further 
inquiries  about  this  matter.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  them  for  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BuRKX  Marshall, 
Assistant     Attorney      General,     Civil 
Rights  Division. 


Reports  were  published  in  Alabama  last 
month  that  automobiles  rented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  used  to  transport 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  from  Birmingham 
to  Selma  on   the  evening  of  October  16. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  October  18  asserting  that  no  auto- 
mobiles rented  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  t>een  used  to  drive  Reverend  King  either 
from  Birmingham  to  Selma  or  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery. 

No  car  rented  by  the  Department  was  used 
to  drive  Reverend  King  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery. However,  a  car  rented  by  the  De- 
partment and  being  used  by  a  Department 
lawyer  was  loaned  to  a  private  citizen  who 
subsequently  drove  Reverend  King  from 
Birmingham  to  Selma  on  October  16. 

During  that  time,  the  attorney.  Thelton 
Henderson,  remained  in  Birmingham.  Never- 
theless, the  use  of  the  car  for  unofficial  busi- 
ness was  contrary  to  Department  of  Justice 
regulations.  It  was  also  contrary  to  a  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Henderson  originally  gave 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Hender- 
son came  forward  last  night  and  voluntarily 
gave  a  correct  account  of  what  occurred.  He 
has  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  it  has  been  accepted. 

The  Department  regrets  very  much  that 
its  earlier  statement  as  to  the  use  of  a  car 
rented  by  the  Department  in  connection  with 
Reverend  King's  transportation  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Selma  was  based  on  misinforma- 
tion and,  therefore,  erroneous. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7,  1963] 
Wallace  Charge  Was  Partlt  Right — Flip- 

Plop  on  Rented  Car  por  E>r.  King  Makes 

Justice  Department  Blush 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

The  Justice  Department  was  covered  with 
embarrassment  and  chagrin  yesterday  for 
being  misled  by  a  young  attorney  in  its  Civil 
Rights  Division. 

In  a  formal  statement,  the  Department 
admitted  that  a  car  it  had  rented  was  used 
to  transport  Civil  Rights  Leader  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  from  Birmingham  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  on  October  16. 

In  doing  so.  the  Justice  Department  had 
to  back  down  from  an  earlier  statement  de- 
nouncing Alabama  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
for  claiming  Dr.  King  had  ridden  in  a  car 
rented  by  the  Government. 

Wallace  had  made  a  major  issue  out  of 
two  trips,  one  from  Birmingham  to  Selma 
and  one  from  Selma  to  Montgomery.  Wal- 
lace, who  classifies  Dr.  King  as  a  "racial  agi- 
tator and  troublemaker,"  called  it  outra- 
geous for  the  Federal  Government  to  trans- 
port him  around  the  South. 

The  Justice  Department  had  quickly  de- 
nied Wallace's  charges.  It  had  said  his  state- 
ment was  "a  gross  mistake  or  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  mislead  the  people  of  Alabama." 

Yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  P.  Kennedy  admitted  Wallace 
was  partially  right.  Dr.  King  had  traveled 
from  Birmingham  to  Selma  in  a  car  rented 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

Thelton  Henderson,  a  Negro  attorney,  had 
lent  the  car  to  a  Birmingham  Negro  minister. 
Rev.  Nelson  H.  Smith,  for  the  trip  after  other 
plans  for  transporting  Dr.  King  fell  through. 

The  spokesman  said  Henderson  first  told 
his  superiors  the  car  had  not  been  used  for 


the  trip  but  voluntarily  retracted  that  state- 
ment Tuesday  night.  Henderson  promptly 
resigned  from  the  Department,  it  was  said, 
and  will  refund  the  costs  of  the  trip. 

Henderson,  29,  of  800  Fourth  Street  SW., 
Joined  the  Civil  Rights  Division  a  year  ago 
after  graduating  from  the  University  of  CaU- 
fornla  Law  School.  He  was  considered  one 
of  that  Division's  most  effective  investigators 
in  the  South. 


MHJTARY  AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  furious  and  determined  at- 
tempts by  the  administration  to  upgrade 
Tito's  communism  whether  or  not  it  re- 
quires a  complete  flouting  of  the  will  of 
Congress  to  help  bring  this  about. 

The  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  earlier 
this  year  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  mil- 
itary equipment  to  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  activity  was  car- 
ried out  in  concealment  by  the  admin- 
istration is  a  good  example  of  this  policy 
in  action.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  ut- 
most concern  to  all  Americans  interested 
in  counteracting  the  Soviet  Communist 
menace  and  in  being  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  activities  of  government. 

This  transaction  involves  extending 
credit  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  for  pri- 
marily military  aircraft  parts  and  parts 
for  military  vehicles.  It  was  approved 
by  the  administration  in  spite  of  a  pro- 
vision adopted  by  Congress  last  year  spe- 
cifically designed  to  prohibit  aid  to  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  provision  Is  section  109(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act  of 
1963,  which  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation,  whose  government  Is  based  upon 
that  theory  of  government  known  as  com- 
munism under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  for  any  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implements  of  war.  atomic  energy  ma- 
terials, or  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies, 
such  as  petroleum,  transportation  materials 
of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  stra- 
tegic significance  used  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammvmltion.  and  implements  of  war, 
contained  on  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended. 

The  administration  is  fully  aware  that 
in  adopting  that  provision  the  Congress 
expressed  its  determination  that  foreign 
aid  funds  should  not  be  used  to  help  arm 
or  otherwise  aid  Tito's  Communist  Yu- 
goslavia. 

However,  it  went  right  ahead  and  de- 
cided to  sell  the  equipment  to  Yugoslavia 
under  certain  waiver  authority  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  it  is  claimed  is  avail- 
able to  the  President  to  overcome  the 
prohibitions  against  selling  to  Yugoslavia 
in  last  year's  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill.  In  so  doing,  the  President  had  to 
find  that  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  that 


the  recipient  coimtry  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy. The  administration  so  found 
on  May  14,  1963. 

As  oould  be  expected,  the  transaction 
was  approved  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
which  has  been  rightly  condemned  in 
many  quarters.  The  notification  to  Con- 
gress concerning  the  matter  was  maiiced 
"secret."  A  memorandum  prepared  for 
the  President  on  the  sale  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  was  and  still  Is  marked 
"secret."    No  press  releases  were  issued. 

After  this  transaction  was  brought  to 
light.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State 
requesting  full  details.  A  reply  has  been 
received  and  I  believe  the  State  Depart- 
ment discussion  on  this  matter  will  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress: 

Department  of  Stats, 
Washington,  November  4, 1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Lxpscomb:  I  regret  the 
delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  October 
11.  1963,  addressed  to  Secretary  Rusk  which 
requested  information  concerning  United 
States  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  Department  would  like  to  make  clear 
at  the  outset  that  the  United  States  has  not 
resumed  grant  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
The  United  States  grant  military  aid  program 
for  Yugoslavia  was  terminated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  has  not  been  resiuned. 

The  news  reports  to  which  you  refer  relate 
to  a  Presidential  Determination  (No.  63-20) 
of  May  14,  1963.  which  authorized  the  sale  to 
Yugoslavia  on  cash  dollar  terms  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2  million  of  defense 
articles  and  services  from  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks  for  maintenance  of  military 
equipment  previously  obtained  from  the 
United  States.  These  sales  were  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

The  answers  to  your  specific  questions  are 
as  foUows: 

1.  Presidential  Determination  No.  63-20, 
which  authorized  the  aforementioned  sales, 
was  issued  on  May  14,  1963. 

2.  The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  supplied  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  with  a  copy  of 
the  Presidential  determination  by  letters 
dated  May  16.  1963.  At  this  time  the  Presi- 
dential determination  was  classified  "Secret." 
Subsequent  thereto,  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment was  informed  of  the  determination, 
and  by  letters  dated  June  6,  1963,  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  the 
aforementioned  Members  of  Congress  were 
notified  that  the  determination  had  been  de- 
classified. As  a  matter  of  diplomatic  co\ir- 
tesy,  this  declassification  was  deferred  imtil 
the  Yugoslav  Government  had  been  formaUy 
notified  of  the  determination.  No  press  re- 
lease regarding  the  determination  was  issued. 

3.  Prom  May  14,  1963,  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dential determination,  to  the  present  date, 
sales  in  the  amount  of  $789,721  for  spare 
parts  and  training  services  have  )>een  made 
under  the  determination.  The  spare  parts 
supplied  were  for  vehicles,  aircraft  and  ar- 
tillery. The  training  and  training  aids  sup- 
plied related  to  F-86D  aircraft  purchased  In 
1961. 

4.  The  reasons  for  the  sales  made  under 
the  Presidential  determination  are  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  a  memorandum  for  the 
President  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  dated 
AprU  18,  1968.  This  memorandum  is  classi- 
fied "Secret,"  but  copies  of  this  memorandum 
were  transmitted  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  committees  mentioned  above  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  oC  Representatives 
on  May  16.  1863.  along  with  the  copies  of 
the  Presidential  determination. 
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It  oui  b«  stetod.  bov«f«r,  tbt  foOowinff 
Um  Urmtnaikia  of  Vbm  gnat  atd  military 
progrAm  In  1967.  Pr—ldwit  timnhomve  te- 
dded that  It  wu  in  the  int«n»»  of  th«  Unlt*d 
SUtes  to  sell  mUltAry  equlpmant.  Including 
Jet  alrcrmft,  to  TufOcUvU.  BaTlni;  provided 
mlUtarf  e«[ulpinent  to  Tugoelavla.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  permit  this  eqtilpment  to  be  maln- 
talnwl. 

Tticaila;Tl«  !■  goremed  by  a  Conuntmlst 
regime.  But  we  have  eeen  repeatedly  that 
neither  the  people  ot  Tugoelavla  nor  Ita 
Oovemment  U  prepared  to  accept  the  dlad- 
pllne  or  domination  of  the  International 
Communist  ooneplrscy.  Tugoelavla'B  Inde- 
pendence has  eerred  w»n  the  Intereeta  ot 
the  United  States  In  the  past  decade.  It  con- 
tlnnei  to  do  so  today. 

The  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  Its  own  tactical  reaaooa.  Is  mak- 
ing various  overtures  to  Yugoslavia  should 
not  obscure  the  basis  for  our  own  Interest  In 
TugoslaTla.  The  test  of  our  policy  and  ac- 
tions should  be  whether  Yugoslavia  is  in  fact 
Independent.  The  President  after  careful 
•zamfeoatton  concluded  that  Yugoslavia  is 
BOt  eoBtroUed  by  ths  International  Oommu- 
■lat  eonsptraey,  that  the  salee  in  qxnation 
would  farther  promote  Yugoelavla'a  Inde- 
pendence from  tntemational  oommunlsm. 
aDd  that  the  sale  of  the  spare  parts  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  military  equipment  we 
had  Mid  was  vital  to  the  secxirity  of  the 
malted  States.  Under  the  For^gn  Asatstance 
Jket,  these  ooncluslons  bad  to  be  reached  be- 
fore the  sales  could  be  authorized.  The  ac- 
tiOQ  of  the  President  involves  nothing  more 
or  leas  than  permitting  Yugoslavia  to  main- 
tain military  equlpmsnt  of  UJ3.  origin 
through  the  purchase,  for  dollars,  on  cash 
terms  of  spare  parts  and  training  which  can 
only  be  acquired  in  the  United  Statee.  This 
matter  affects  directly  the  good  faith  and 
credit  ot  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  ironic  if,  afto:  we  had  invested 
over  g3  MlUon  to  support  the  determination 
of  the  Yugoslav  people  to  defend  their  in- 
dependence, we  jeopardised  onr  investment 
and  the  gains  for  our  policy  by  refusing  to 
sell,  not  give.  Yugoslavia  spare  parts  lor 
military  equipment  jn-evtously  supplied  from 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  above  Information  will  be 
helpful.    If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to 
yoa,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkbdbuck  a.  DoTTOir, 

AsMstant  Secretary. 

I  also  IncItKle  at  this  point  an  editorial 
entitled,  "The  Public  Hears  Five  Months 
Ijater,"  which  appeared  In  the  October  9, 
1M3.  issiie  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
These  days  news  management  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  more  serious  problem 
which  is  ot  concern  to  many.  The  Los 
Angelea  Times  editorial  questions  the 
king  delay  in  making  this  decision  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

TTie  editorial  follows: 
TuK  Public  Hxass  5  Months  Latxk 

Nearly  S  months  after  the  decision  was 
made,  the  resumptltxi  of  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia  has  finally  been  dis- 
closed. 

President  Kennedy  Issued  an  order  May  14 
giving  the  Tito  government  93  million  to  pay 
for  spare  parts  for  U.S.  military  equipment 
already  owned  by  Yugoslavia.  Although  it  is 
a  Communist  country,  Yugoslavia  '^  not 
controUed  by  the  International  Commtinlst 
conspiracy,"  the  Whlta  K^use  ruled. 

The  dlaMnctton  Is  probably  valid,  even 
though  tfasse  are  many  who  would  disagree. 
But  why  the  long  delay  In  making  public  the 
oantrovetaftal  decision  that  the  difference 
fomVUkm  ■Bllltary  grantsf 

We  have  gtven  ecoBomlc  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  aneooraged  tnde — although  not  without 
considerable   congreaslonal   argument.    The 


issue  of  military  assistance  Is  something  quite 
different,  ae  was  shown  in  the  bitter  quarrel 
over  selling  surplus  U.8.  fighters  to  Tito  In 
1961. 

The  difference  between  the  decision  in 
IMl  and  in  1968  Is  that  3  years  ago  there 
wee  at  least  a  ehanee  to  debate  the  issue. 


CONGRESSMAN   SELDEN   HONORED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Xrom 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mexi- 
can Academy  of  International  Law  is  an 
old  and  honored  institution  whose  mem- 
bers number  among  the  most  distin- 
guished international  lawyers  and  jur- 
ists. 

The  academy  was  founded  in  1810, 
bom  in  the  Mexican  independent  move- 
ment. When  Miguel  Hidalgo  estab- 
lished the  first  Mexican  independent 
goveiTunent  at  Guadalajara,  he  re- 
quested Lawyer  Ignacio  Aldama  to  for- 
mulate a  foreign  policy  for  Mexico.  Al- 
dama held  meetings  with  Mexico's  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  and  from  this  alli- 
ance the  academy  was  created. 

In  ceremonies  last  month,  two  distin- 
giiished  Americans  were  admitted  to  the 
academy — the  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico, the  Honorable  Thomas  Mann,  and 
Alabama  Congressman  Aexistxad  Sel- 
DKN,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  and  fifth- 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  academy  also  awarded  to  Con- 
gressman Skvdkh  the  Mexican  Order  of 
Law  and  Culture,  a  decoration  given  to 
those  who  through  international  affairs 
and  diplomatic  service  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  world  peace  and  the  fra- 
ternity of  all  peoples. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Mexican 
Academy  of  International  Law — Dr.  Eze- 
quiel  Padilla,  long  known  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Americas — deUvered  the 
address  at  the  October  11  ceremony  wel- 
coming Congressman  Selden  to  mem- 
bership In  the  academy.  The  impor- 
tance of  Dr.  Padilla's  remarks  and  the 
response  of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
AaHiSTXAO  SxLOXN,  merit  their  inclusion 
in  the  RECoas. 
UcsKCiAso  Padilla's  Spbbch  or  tre  AoAOBif  t 

OV  iNTZalTATIONAL  LaW 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  deUver  this 
reception  speech.  We  are  admitting  to  our 
membership  by  this  solemn  act  an  eminent 
internationalist.  His  Excellency.  Mr.  Asmi- 
STXAs  SstDEN.  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
United  States  of  America,  and  at  the  present 
time  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Sub- 
connnlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  distinguished  personal  characteristics 
are  a  bulwark  of  American  unity,  which  Is 
being  so  seriously  threatened. 

Mr.  6xu«i  preeented  a  report  to  his  com- 
mittee In  March  regarding  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem, which  indicated  his  deep  concern  and 
called  for  joint  action  from  all  of  the  Amer- 
icas to  ward  off  the  danger. 

Truly,  never  more  than  at  the  present 
time  has  the  Monroe  DucCiIne  needed 
stronger  support.    Many  of  our  Latin 


lean  countrfsa  are  passing  through  a  tumul- 
tuous period  of  subversive  sggresalon  and 
coup  d'etats. 

In  the  short  space  of  1  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  experience  of  Cuba,  transgressions 
against  democratic  institutions  have  taken 
place  In  five  countries,  and  we  are  qulta 
anxious  about  future  eventa  in  other  threat- 
ened   nations. 

The  most  disconcerting  thing  Is  anarchy 
and  America's  indifference  toward  the  tre- 
mendous onslaught  against  continental  doc- 
trine. By  abandoning  troubled  countries 
to  their  fate,  it  could  t>e  said  that  with- 
out recognizing  that  this  situation  could 
reverberate  in  each  of  our  countries,  we 
have  annulled  about  100  years'  efforto  toward 
consolidating  hemispheric  brotherhood. 

This  Is  ironical  In  contemporary  history 
becaxise  ft  is  happening  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  experiencing  a  period  of  optimism. 
The  separation  of  China  from  the  Soviet 
Empire,  the  bankruptcy  of  Its  agriculture 
and  Its  economy  In  general,  the  obvious  con- 
trast between  the  economic  and  moral  disas- 
ter which,  without  exception,  countries  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  utilizing  totalitarian 
systems  of  terror  and  violence  have  suffered, 
and  the  fabulous  economic  and  moral  suc- 
cess of  free  nations,  have  caused  a  schism 
in  the  aggressive  strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Moscow's  agreement  on  limiting  nuclear  tests 
Is  another  factor  favoring  world  confidence. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  West  Ls  low- 
ering its  guard,  since  the  international  at- 
mosphere is  charged  with  explosives,  and  we 
have  already  heard  the  warning  that  sub- 
versive propaganda  wUl  continue  relentlessly. 

At  any  rate,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that. 
for  now  at  least,  we  are  far  from  a  shooting 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  embarked 
upon  economic  wars  which  could  have  cata- 
strophic resulta. 

History  teaches  us  over  and  over  again  that 
fierce  economic  wars  unfortunately  lead  to 
armed  warfare.  In  the  face  of  this  new  dan- 
ger, co\in  tries  are  reacting  in  the  only  way 
that  man  can  to  achieve  peace  in  the  world 
permanently:  strengthening  ties  between 
nations,  common  marketa,  federations  of 
States  [i.e..  independent  countries]. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year.  President 
Kennedy.  In  the  city  of  Boston  before  a  shrine 
of  American  Independence,  and  while  looking 
toward  Europe  said:  "I  offer  xinion  with  the 
United  States  to  the  free  countries  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  most  powerful 
Stata  in  history,  the  AtlanUc  Stata." 

Our  President,  Lopez  Mateos  (of  Mexico), 
has  shown  his  faith  In  the  Interdependence  of 
nations  by  his  statements  and  during  his  In- 
ternational trips.  A  few  days  ago,  he  pro- 
poeed  a  plan  to  the  world  for  unity  under  the 
aegis  of  nonintervention.  Union  between 
nations  Is  the  undevlatlng  march  of  history. 

America  Is  a  pioneer  on  this  trail.  Prom 
the  early  dawn  of  our  Independence,  their 
heroes  and  statesmen  planned  and  worked 
out  the  system  of  continental  unity.  Enemy 
powers,  technological  and  economic  distress, 
and  mankind's  lack  of  understanding  created 
insurmountable  barriers. 

It  is  not  until  the  present  time  that  Amer- 
ica Is  arising,  amidst  struggles  and  turmoil, 
armed  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
is  a  multilateral  alliance,  implemented  by 
powerful  economic  and  technical  forces,  to 
engage  in  battle  against  Latin  America's 
sinister  enemy,  which  has  been  tliroughout 
ita  history,  and  still  is,  the  abject  wretched- 
ness of  ita  peoples. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
I  said  these  words  In  the  name  of  Mexico: 

"The  peoples  of  America  are  hearing  the 
voice  of  democracy  and  hear  us  calling  it  to 
defend  the  American  spirit.  Bttt  it  has  to 
be  accepted.  The  peoples  of  America  are 
asking  for  jvistlce. 

"If  we  do  not  create  by  our  agreementa, 
by  our  clear  insight  into  the  future,  and  by 
ow  resolve  to  make  great  American  coun- 
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tries — a  doctrine,  a  faith,  a  hope  for  which 
American  youths  will  be  proud  to  be  living — 
then  they  wlU  not  be  inclined  to  die  for 
them,  by  defending  them." 

These  words  seem  to  have  been  translated 
now  into  the  phrase  "Alliance  for  Progress." 
In  order  for  this  doctrine  to  flourish,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

It  is  going  forward  amidst  doubta,  lack  of 
confidence,  and  conspiracies,  but  it  is  advanc- 
ing. It  is  going  forward  in  some  nations  by 
constructing  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
fair  economy  will  be  built:  it  is  arousing  in- 
ternational confidence  which  is  being  trans- 
lated into  effective  action;  it  Is  strengthening 
the  souls  of  our  peoples  and  giving  to  their 
citizens  the  pride  and  Joy  of  establishing, 
through  their  own  efforta  and  from  their  own 
resoxuces,  welfare  and  liberty  for  their 
children. 

But  in  particular,  this  doctrine  Is  founded 
on  the  spiritual  values  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  Is  advancing  like  a  battering 
ram,  knocking  down  Injustice  and  feudal- 
ism (which  would  otherwise  remain  un- 
changed), by  threatening  the  privileged  few 
who  are  fortifying  themselves  In  some  of  our 
countries  when  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
peaceful  revolution  or  armed  revolution. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  then.  Is  not  only 
an  economic  and  material  undertaking,  but 
It  Is  also  an  undertaking  In  the  spiritual 
and  moral  order  of  things. 

In  this  speech,  I  Intend  to  emphasize  the 
moral  contribution  of  Mexico  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  Mexico  Is  living  proof  that 
a  fair  economy  cannot  be  constructed  on 
top  of  an  unfair  economy.  It  cannot  be  built 
on  the  'vrongful  exploitation  of  the  people, 
because  then  aU  cooperation  strengthens 
and  aids  the  exploiters. 

The  political  and  economic  stability,  and 
the  progress  of  Mexico  which  Is  recognized 
by  all,  are  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Mexi- 
can revolution.  These  things  emanate  from 
the  labor  and  agrarian  reforms,  from  social 
Justice  which  Lb  being  spread  In  the  commu- 
nity, from  the  rise  In  the  people's  standard 
of  living,  and  ITom  free  and  Intensive 
education. 

We  are  still  very  far  from  the  final  goal, 
but  what  has  been  accomplished  is  Mexico's 
contribution  to  convince  America  and  sat- 
isfy the  Ideals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
that  only  by  abolishing  privileges  and  in- 
equalities can  an  America  be  created  which 
may  emlxxly  freedom  and  permanent  peace. 

All  of  us  feel  disturbed  by  the  somber  as- 
pect of  ouz  Latin  American  countries,  and 
all  of  us  want  to  place  our  confidence  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  But  If  this  undertak- 
ing is  to  be  a  timely  success,  it  must  act 
quickly  and  sweeplngly.  There  is  no  more 
ominous  sign  of  frustration  than  lack  of 
speed,  because  we  are  courting  chaos  and 
Communist  propaganda. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  such  a  negative 
tiling  that  the  Congress  in  Washington 
should  cut  or  veto  appropriations  for  the  Al- 
liance fo~  Progress.  It  shows  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence which  bad  propaganda  Ls  spreading 
in  Latin  America  in  order  to  discredit  the 
generous  assistance  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  Alliance,  I  repeat.  Is  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic undertaking  which  merely  distributes 
$20  billion  within  a  period  of  lO  years. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  friendly  alliance  between 
people,  an  alliance  of  souls. 

On  a  trip  which  I  made  recently  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Government  of  Germany, 
when  I  was  having  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Blnhart,  Under  Secretary  of  Economics  and 
Director  of  Germany's  Economic  Relations 
with  Latin  America,  these  words  were  said: 
■■Germany's  pros];>e(rlty  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  the  conqueror 
did  not  make  minoemeat  of  his  vanquished 
enemy,  but  helped  him  to  rise  and  rebuild 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Marshall 
plan." 


Dr.  Schroader,  the  German  Secretary  of 
Relations  [sic],  made  slmUar  statemente  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Holstein,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  reiterated  the  same 
sentlmenta.  And  so  have  numerous  Euro- 
pean statesmen. 

In  a  recent  speech  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, Macmillan  said:  "All  of  us  know  that 
the  Marshall  plan  saved  Europe."  These  cor- 
dial notes  united  people  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der In  their  struggle  for  success  in  a  huge 
mutual  undertaking. 

In  this  conclusive  struggle  for  the  welfare 
of  Latin  America,  we  must  l>ecome  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  not  only  of  the  things 
which  separate  us  from  one  another,  but  of 
everything  which  brings  us  closer  together. 
We  should  do  this  by  turning  our  backs  on 
the  obscurity  out  of  which  history  emerges. 

In  this  matter,  Mexico  has  given  us  an 
extraordinary  example.  This  was  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  Joined  together  and  ex- 
tended the  most  tumultuous  and  spon- 
taneous manifestation  of  friendship  In  an 
unprecedented  reception  for  President 
Kennedy. 

"In  the  same  way  President  Kennedy  gave 
us  an  example  of  true  friendship  which  Is  so 
necessary  In  these  times  when — Ignoring  the 
historical  opposition  of  his  country — he 
showed  Justice  toward  Mexico  by  returning 
El  Chamlzal.  We  are  hoping  for  another 
cordial  gesture  when  the  serious  problem  of 
the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  is  resolved 
in  a  fair  way. 

If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  builds  only 
material  things  and  thus  sustains  the  dis- 
cord and  lack  of  confidence  which  a  per- 
verted type  of  propaganda  is  spreading  in 
Latin  America,  it  will  have  built  upon  sand 
because  the  only  lasting  thing  Ls  spiritual 
victory.  In  our  period  In  history,  Mexico  has 
become  known  for  Ita  spiritual  values. 

In  Western  civilization,  we  are  not  a  newly 
emerged  nation.  We  do  not  draw  Inspira- 
tion from  a  raging  and  intransigent  nation- 
alism which  seems  to  be  the  unhappy  herit- 
age of  some  new  nations  In  Asia  and  Africa. 
We  are  a  people  whose  pre-Colombian  aborig- 
ines knew  how  to  produce  the  wonders  of 
art,  architecture,  painting,  engineering,  and 
handicrafts.  The  ruins  of  Mltla,  Uxmal, 
Monte  Alban,  Chlchen  Itaa,  and  Bonampak 
are  shining  examples. 

We  are  descended  from  a  race  which — 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  President  Lopez 
Mateos — luiew  how  to  place  in  an  enduring 
setting  the  greatest  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  in  centuries. 

The  Mexican  revolution  is  the  precursor 
of  this  century's  revolutions  which,  through 
bloody  sacrifices,  by  fire  and  sword,  won 
vindication  (Justification  of  the  revolution] 
for  the  people. 

Therefore,  those  of  us  who  are  proud  to 
be  Mexicans  defend  the  enduring  merlta  of 
Mexico's  history  and  tradition,  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  make  our  native  land  greater, 
more  noble  and  vigorous,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
contribute  more  effectively  to  the  great 
American  causes  as  well  as  to  humanity. 

Mr.  SxLOEM— and  I  also  wish  to  mention 
our  distinguished  Ambassador,  Mr.  Mann — 
this  Academy  of  International  Law  welcomes 
you  with  open  arms  as  proof  of  our  recogni- 
tion of  your  outatanding  merlta  as  Amer- 
Icanlsta.    Welcome. 
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Llcenclado  Aleman,  Dr.  Padilla,  dis- 
tinguished meml>er8  of  the  academy.  Am- 
bassadors, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply 
moved  that  my  first  visit  to  your  magnificent 
city  Ls  occasioned  by  so  slngvilar  an  hon(w 
as  has  been  l>estowed  upon  me  by  the  Mexi- 
can Academy  of  International  Law. 


Also,  it  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  humility 
and  Inadequacy  that  I  respond  brlefiy  here 
tonight  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  Dr.  Pa- 
dilla. Few  have  worked  harder  fcM-  inter- 
American  solidarity  than  tills  great  Mexican, 
whose  knowledge,  courage,  and  patience  have 
won  him  profound  respect  not  only  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Latin  America, 
but  in  all  nations  which  operate  under  the 
rule  of  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  had  planned  to  take  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  a  study  mission 
throughout  your  country  last  December  to 
enhance  our  understanding  of  Mexican  de- 
velopmenta.  Fate,  unhappily.  Intervened — 
an  automobile  accident  In  Guatemala  sev- 
eral days  l>efore  our  scheduled  arrival  In 
Mexico  made  it  imperative  that  we  return 
directly  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  had  many  occasions 
to  deal  with  matters  of  mutual  concern  to 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  role 
it  was  my  honor  to  play  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  building  of  the  Amistad 
Dam.  The  Joint  construction,  c^>eration,  and 
maintenance  of  this  second  International 
storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  atteeta  to 
the  continuing  productive  and  amicable  re- 
lations which  have  characterized  Mexican- 
United  States  relations  tor  a  quarter  ot  a 
century. 

For  two  countries,  together,  to  build  and 
run  an  InstaUation  designed  to  save  many 
citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  border  from 
untold  suffering  may  seem  only  logical  and 
rational.  Yet  we  have  but  to  recall  the  ani- 
mosities engendered  by  river  questions  in 
other  parte  of  the  world  to  appreciate  the 
achievement  represented  by  the  manner  in 
which  our  two  countries  have  undertaken 
to  cooperate. 

As  a  legislator,  I  also  feel  privileged  to 
have  participated  In  the  establishment  of 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.  Informal,  unofQcial  meetings 
of  our  elected  representatives  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  each  others 
problems  and  preoccupations,  and  thus  to 
create  the  understanding  which  is  so  vital 
a  base  to  International  cooperation. 

As  scholars  of  international  law,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  even  the  most  clearly 
defined  laws  to  govern  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions will  be  ineffective  unless  there  exlsto 
the  will  to  abide  by  the  rules. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  weU  aware 
of  Mexico's  long  reccsd  of  urging  that  law 
alone  should  be  used  to  solve  international 
disagreementa.  We  know,  too.  that  Mexico 
has  set  an  enviable  example  of  a  nation 
which  practices  what  it  preaches.  The 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  dilute  with 
Guatemala  by  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Brazil  and  Chile,  attesta  to  the  vitality 
of  Mexico's  peaceful  policy.  More  recently, 
the  agreement  on  the  Chamlzal  question  Is 
a  chapter  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  which  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  can  be  proud.  It  is  Indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  share  this  occasion  with  the  U.S. 
Ambassador,  Thomas  Mann,  one  ot  the 
archltecta  of   the   Chamlzal   settlement. 

The  effort  to  establish  the  rule  of  law 
has  been  the  mark  of  civUlzatlon  ever  since 
It  began.  The  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  Mexico  in  the  forefront, 
have  been  particularly  active  and  success- 
ful In  devising  a  body  of  laws  by  which  the 
inter-American  family  can  live  In  peace  with 
one  another. 

However,  some  of  the  basic  asstuiptlons 
underlying  the  inter-American  system  are 
shifting.  Enormous  technological  strides  In 
the  past  decade  or  two  are  shrinking  the 
globe.  MeanwhUe,  the  emergence  of  an  ag- 
gressive    International     movement,     whose 
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d«eIarMl  ptirpoM  It  Is  to  bury  th«  WMtcra 
<tomoer»cl«B.  hu  creatMl  a  wholly  new  en- 
lemma. 

•n»«  precepts  which  haTe  aeryed  th«  Inter- 
Amertean  ootaaninlty  well  in  their  reUttoiM 
with  eeeh  other  are  now  being  twisted  to 
serve  as  a  shlekl  behind  which  a  foreign  em- 
pire intervenes  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  tense  days  last 
October,  when  the  Soviet  Union  Introduced 
offensive  missiles  Into  the  Caribbean — then 
negotiated  for  their  withdrawal  over  the  head 
of  Fidel  Castro — to  realize  that  an  American 
nation  U  being  used  as  a  Trojan  horse  for 
the  nefarious  designs  of  a  forelRn  power.  It 
also  must  be  remembered  that  Soviet  troops 
remain  today  on  the  soil  of  the  Americas. 

Inter- American  law  cannot  exist  as  If 
sealed  In  a  vacuum  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans.  If  it  Is  to  be  a  vibrant  Instru- 
ment for  International  peace,  it  must  respond 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

The  Mexican  Academy  of  International 
Law  has  played  a  significant  role  In  shaping 
Mexico's  commendable  policy  with  respect  to 
the  rule  of  law  governing  the  relations  of 
nations.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  academy  will  continue  to  direct  their 
eonskleraMe  knowledge  and  Intellect  to  the 
task  of  originating  new  norms  by  which  the 
American  Republics  can  cope  with  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  which  now  threaten  hemi- 
spheric peace  and  security. 

"niank  you  for  the  great  honor  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  this  evening. 
X  shall  always  treastire  It  as  an  Indication 
of  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  exists  between  our  two  countries. 


November  7 


PENDING  LEGISLATION  ON  NON- 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  PENSION 
Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atiies]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  confiislon   regarding 
the  position  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  on  pending  non-servlce-connected 
pension  legislation.    There  was  recently 
circulated  a  c<Hnmunication   from   the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA. 
Inc.,  Indicating  that  the  VPW  supported 
the  Discharge  Petition  on  HR.  2332.     I 
am  happy  to  note  that  National  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Joseph  J.  Lombardo  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  issued 
a  statement  clarifying  the  position  of  his 
organization  on  pension  legislation  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I.     The  state- 
ment points  out  that  the  VFW  National 
Council  of  Administration  rejected  HJl. 
2332  as  a  part  of  the  VFW  national  legis- 
lative   program.    The    statement    later 
calls  attention  to  BLR.  2916  and  H.R. 
3164,  identical  bills  introduced  by  Chair- 
man  TkASUE    and    myself   respectively. 
Commander  Lombardo  states  that  these 
bills  represent  a  bipartisan  approach  in 
furtherance    of    national    mandates    to 
have  the  existing  pension  program  lib- 
eralized,  especially  income  limits  and 
pension     payments.     The     Commander 
goes  on  to  say: 

since  the  great  majority  of  veterans  al- 
ready receiving  a  pension  are  World  War  I 
veterans,  any  liberalization  of  the  present 
P«nslon  program  will  help  World  War  I 
veterans  more  than  any  other  single  group. 


Commander  Lombardo's  press  release 
dated  November  4.  1963,  and  the  resohi- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  National  Council  of 
Admlniatratlon  on  this  subject  follow: 
PDtMNs     NoM-SnvKX-CoifKacTX*    Pajiatmi 

IjBGI8I.ATION 

Joseph  J.  Lombardo.  Brooklyn.  W.T..  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  issued  a  statement 
today  clarifying  the  position  of  his  organiza- 
tion regarding  pension  legislation  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  The  clarlflcaUon  be- 
came necessary  when  It  was  discovered  that 
delegates  to  the  organization's  1903  national 
convention  had  passed  conflicting  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject. 
Lombardo's  statement  read  as  follows: 
"ITpon  learning  that  delegates  to  the  l»fl3 
national  convention  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  had  passed 
conflicting  resolutions  regarding  a  proposed 
pension  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  I  im- 
mediately consulted  with  James  B.  Van 
Zandt,  Altoona.  Pa  .  and  asked  that  he  take 
the  matter  under  advisement  so  that  the 
conflict  could  be  InteUlgently  placed  before 
our  National  Council  of  Administration  for 
a  determinaUon  of  the  VFW's  official  posi- 
tion. 

"The  National  Council  of  Administration 
Is  the  governing  body  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  between  national  conventions 
and  by  precedent  It  has  been  established 
that  when  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tions pass  conflicting  resolutions  It  becomes 
the  respon-iblllty  of  the  National  Council  of 
Administration  to  adjudicate  the  conflict 
and  establish  an  official  position  for  the  or- 
ganization. 

"The  National  CouncU  of  Administration 
of  the  Veterans  of  Ftorelgn  Wars  has  re- 
solved a  confUct  resulting  from  the  64th 
national  convention  delegates  adopting  two 
positions  concerning  a  separate  pension 
Prj^gram  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

"One  resolution  reaffirmed  a  VFW-spon- 
"ored  bill,  H.R.  33  Introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  by  Richard  L.  Roudxbush  of  In- 
****°*'  *  former  national  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  VFW.  The  conflicting  resolution 
endorsed  a  bill  sponsored  and  promoted  by 
another  veterans'  organization,  namely.  HJL 
2332. 

"What  is  the  conflict?  Actually,  the  two 
bUls.  HJl.  33  and  H.R.  2332.  are  aiming  for 
the  same  objective,  namely,  a  separate  and 
more  liberal  pension  program  for  the  remain- 
ing 2.S  million  veterans  of  World  War  I 
HJl.  33  U  a  VFW  bUl,  which  HJl.  2332  has 
been  promoted,  sponsored,  and  identlfled 
with  another  veterans'  organization.  Cou- 
pled with  HJl.  2382  Is  the  controversial  dis- 
charge petition  which  is  a  no-confldence  vote 
In  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

"The  national  council  of  administration 
took  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  VFW  must 
choose  sides  and  support  one  of  these  bills. 
After  viewing  all  of  the  pension  resolutions 
adopted  at  our  last  national  convention  held 
In  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  council  rejected  HJl. 
2332  as  a  part  of  the  VFW  national  Legisla- 
tive program  and  called  upon  the  VFW  to 
continue  Its  unqualified,  all-out  support  of 
HJl.  33.  This  VFW-sponsored  blU  for  a 
separate  and  more  generous  pension  program 
for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  authorizes 
an  additional  10  percent  in  the  pension  pay- 
ment where  the  veteran  served  overseas. 

"The  national  council  also  pointed  Its 
finger  at  two  other  VFW-sponsored  bills 
which  will  liberalize  the  existing  pension 
program,  referred  to  as  Public  Law  86-211. 
These  two  bills,  HJl.  2916  Introduced  by 
House  Veterans'  Committee  Chairman  Oui* 
E.  TKAotTx  of  Texas  and  HJl.  3164  by  Com- 
mittee Minority  Leader  Atxxs  of  Ohio  are 
Identical  bills  and  represent  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach In  furtherance  of  VFW  national  man- 
dates to  have  the  existing  pension  program 
liberalized,  especially  Income  limitations  and 


pension  payments.  Again,  tb«M  proposals 
for  an  additional  10  percent  in  any  payment 
where  the  veteran  served  ovcreeas  Identify 
them  as  VFW  bills.  Since  the  great  majority 
of  veterans  already  receiving  a  pension  are 
World  War  I  veterans,  any  liberalizations  of 
the  present  pension  program  will  help  World 
War  I  veterans  more  than  any  other  single 
grotip." 

A  copy  of  the  complete  resolution  adopted 
by  the  national  council  of  administration  Is 
attached. 

UNiroRM  Pension  Pkogkam 
Whereas  for  many  years  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  long  before  the  founding  of 
other  veterans  organizations,  has  been  the 
leader  and  the  principal  advocate  of  in- 
creased pension  payments  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  unUl  1943.  the  Veterans  of  Ptor- 
elgn  Wars  supported  a  pension  program  by 
national  mandate  to  include  World  War  I 
veterans  on  the  same  basis  with  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans:  and 

Whereas  In  1943.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  by  national  mandate  endorsed  the 
principle  that  World  War  n  veterans  should 
be  Included  in  the  same  pension  program 
with  the  World  War  I  veterans  with  the 
same  requirements  for  entitlement;  and 

Whereas  in  1943.  legislation  was  enacted 
which  Included  World  War  n  veterans  un- 
der the  same  veterans'  programs.  Includ- 
ing pension  entitlement,  on  the  same  basis 
and  with  the  same  requirements  as  World 
War  I  veterans;  and 

Whereas  until  1955,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  resolutions  endorsed  the  princi- 
ple that  veterans  of  all  wars  i.e.  Spanish 
American  War,  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
and  Korean  conflict  veterans  shoiild  be 
placed  on  an  equal  basis  for  non-servlce- 
connected  disability  pension  benefits;  and 

Whereas  since  1965,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  national  conventions  have  reaf- 
firmed their  position  for  a  separate  pension 
program  for  World  War  I  veterans  with  rea- 
sonable age,  income,  and  disability  criteria; 
and 

Whereas  in  1959.  the  86th  Congress  after 
a  massive,  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
veterans  pension  programs  and  hundreds  of 
pension  bills  Including  a  large  number  pro- 
posing a  separate  and  more  liberal  program 
for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  did  never- 
theless after  the  most  vehement  objections 
and  protestations  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  reject  a  separate  program  for  the  World 
War  I  veterans  and  approved  the  Veterans 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  now  called  Public  Law 
86-211.  which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
reluctantly  accepted  after  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Congress  to  approve  a 
more  generous  program  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  In  1962,  at  our  63d  national  con- 
vention held  In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  dele- 
gates adopted  after  lengthy  consideration 
and  debate  a  resolution  embodied  in  H.R.  33, 
a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  bUl  In  this  Con- 
gress, Introduced  by  Richard  L.  Roudxbush, 
a  past  national  commander  In  chief,  now  a 
Congressman  from  Indiana;  and 

Whereas  in  1962,  the  delegates  also  adopted 
a  national  mandate  embodied  in  two  Identi- 
cal bills.  Introduced  In  this  Congress,  the 
one,  H.R.  2916  by  Olin  K.  Teacub,  of  Tex- 
as, chairman.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  other,  H.R.  3164  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erns'  Affairs  Committee  William  H.  Atres, 
of  Ohio,  both  of  which  will  amend  and  lib- 
eralize the  present  pension  program  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211  and  contain  proposals  which 
have  the  greatest  chance  of  being  accepted 
by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  much  favorable  sentiment 
and  agreement  in  the  Congress  that  PubUc 
Law  86-211  Is  here  to  stay  and  represents  the 
basic  structure  for  determining  entitlement 
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of  pension  benefits  so  that  it  Is  within  this 
framework  that  this  basic  law  must  be 
strengthened  and  liberalized  as  contained 
in  our  national  mandates;  and 

Whereas  in  1963,  at  our  64th  national  con- 
vention. Resolution  234  was  adopted  re- 
.ifllrmlng  our  support  of  the  two  bills,  H.R. 
2916  and  H.R.  3164,  to  liberalize  the  present 
pension  program,  Public  Law  86-211;  and 

Whereas  In  1963,  at  our  64th  national  con- 
vention held  In  Seattle.  Wash.,  a  Resolution 
56  wns  adopted  refllrmlng  our  support  of 
a  separate  pension  program  for  World  War 
I  veterans  as  contained  In  H.R.  33,  and  also 
at  the  64th  national  convention  held  In  Seat- 
tle. Resolution  108  was  adopted  which  In 
effect  endorses  the  bill  H.R.  2332,  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  another  veterans  organiza- 
tion for  a  separate  World  War  I  pension  pro- 
gram and  furthermore,  this  Resolution 
103  calls  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to 
support  the  strategy  and  tactics  advanced  by 
another  organization  in  support  of  their  blU 
for  World  War  I  pension,  and  these  resolu- 
tions Skre  In  conlUct  since  HJl.  33,  mandated 
by  Resolution  66  Is  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  pension  resolution,  drawn  up  as 
a  result  of  our  position  and  was  formed  after 
lengthy  study  and  conference  at  our  63d 
national  convention  while  the  bill  favored 
by  Resolution  108,  does  not  follow  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  1963  convention  reso- 
lution the  VFW  cannot  support  two  World 
War  I  pension  bills:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  since  there  Is  a  conflict  in 
Resolution  66,  supporting  H.R.  33,  and 
Resolution  103.  supporting  H.R.  2332.  and 
that  since  our  organization  was  resfMsnslble 
for  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  33.  following  the 
dictates  of  our  convention  mandate  that  this 
conflict  shall  be  resolved  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  In  rejecting  Resolution 
103  insofar  as  It  supports  H.R.  2332  and  that 
this  resolution  also  be  rejected  as  part  of  our 
legislative  program  and  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  H.R.  33  as  a  separate 
and  liberal  program  for  World  War  I  veter- 
ans: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  attempting  to  further  beneflt  a 
large  segment  of  our  aged,  needy,  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  support  the  enactment  of 
HJl.  2916  and  H.R.  3164.  which  will  provide 
further  benefits  for  those  veterans  who  are 
under  the  present  pension  program. 

Adopted  by  National  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  15,  1963. 


LIPSCOMB  OBJECTS  TO  ISSUANCE 
OF  EXPORT  LICENSE  TO  SELL  TO 
THE  UJ3J3Ji.  PNEUMATIC  CON- 
VEYING EQUIPMENT  TO  UNLOAD 
GRAIN  SHIPS 

Mr.    REIFEL     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  CMr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlEs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  the  talk  and  discussion  about  current 
sales  to  the  UJS.6.R.  in  the  agricultural 
field  has  centered  on  the  proposed  wheat 
deal. 

What  has  not  been  similarly  brought 
to  the  public  attention  however  Is  the 
quiet  approval  that  Is  being  given  au- 
thorizing sales  to  the  Soviets  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  items  which  would  help 
boost  the  agricultural  economy  and  po- 
tential of  the  UB.S  Jl. 


As  I  have  discussed  with  the  House 
previously,  on  August  9.  1963,  export  li- 
censes were  granted  to  authorize  expor- 
tation to  the  UJ8J3.R.  of  over  $9.5  million 
worth  of  highly  automated  mining  ma- 
chinery, said  to  be  Intended  for  use  in 
mining  potash  to  make  fertilizers. 

On  October  9,  1963,  an  export  license 
was  Issued  to  authorize  sale  to  the 
U.SS.R.  of  technical  data  relating  to  a 
plant  capable  of  producing  400,000  tons 
per  year  of  nitrogen  phosphate  or  phos- 
phate, potash  fertilizer.  If  this  deal 
goes  through  an  unnamed  U.S.  firm 
would  supply  all  the  design  and  other 
technical  data  necessary  to  construct  the 
plant,  with  a  United  Kingdom  firm  serv- 
ing as  a  prime  contractor  in  building  the 
plant  in  the  UJ3B.R. 

Prom  time  to  time  authority  has  been 
granted  to  sell  organic  chemicals  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  evaluation  purposes. 

Now,  amid  reports  that  the  White 
House  is  ready  to  soften  Its  previously 
stated  qualifications  on  the  wheat  deal 
to  insure  that  a  certain  amount  would 
be  shipped  in  U.S.  vessels,  the  list  of  ex- 
port licenses  approved  for  November  4, 
1963,  which  reached  my  office  this  morn- 
ing Indicates  that  a  license  has  been 
granted  to  authorize  selling  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  pneumatic  conveying  equip- 
ment valued  at  $123,398  to  be  used  for 
unloading  grain  from  vessels. 

A  question  that  must  be  asked  is.  Just 
how  far  does  the  administration  Intend 
to  go  in  helping  the  Soviets?  What  is 
going  on?  According  to  reports,  there 
are  widespread  agricultural  shortages  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  Arbitrary  diversion  of  re- 
sources into  such  areas  as  Soviet  military 
and  space  efforts  and  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  the  Communist  totalitarian  sys- 
tem no  doubt  have  contributed  heavily 
toward  this  result.  Yet,  it  appears  that 
we  are  doing  our  level  best  to  help  the 
Soviets  solve  their  agricultural  shortages. 

It  should  be  known  by  the  public  that 
the  proposed  wheat  deal  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  this  whole  picture.  Of  equal  or 
perhaps  even  greater  significance  is  what 
we  are  doing  to  help  the  Soviets  build 
up  their  means  of  production.  When 
such  a  buildup  occurs  there  would  not  be 
any  need  for  wheat  purchases  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  And  we  can  be  assured  that 
wheat  markets  around  the  world  would 
be  subjected  to  Soviet  dumping  of  wheat 
whenever  it  Is  found  politically  expedi- 
ent. Soviet  moves  to  dump  goods  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  so 
to  speak,  as  easily  as  they  have  created 
incidents  over  UJ3.  rights  to  enter  Berlin. 

It  Is  high  time  for  a  complete  airing 
of  administration  policy.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  tissistlng  the  Soviets  build 
up  their  agricultural  potential  has  a  far- 
reaching  impact  on  our  national  seciu'lty 
and  welfare? 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  direct  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  before  that  world 
body  the  question  of  holding  free  elec- 
tions in  the  so-called  "captive  nations." 

We  have  been  granting  a  considerable 
number  of  concessions  to  the  Commu- 
nists around  the  world.  It  Is  time  we 
stood  up  firmly  for  our  principles  and 
asked  for  these  peoples  the  right  to 
choose  by  ballot  the  form  of  Government 
they  want. 

My  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  (Kjses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia. 
Poland,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia. 
White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Albania,  Cuba,  and  others 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
aforesaid  countries  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leaderahip  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  or  other  religious  free- 
doms, and  of  their  individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  tM 
steadfastly  kept  aUve;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  strong  and  un- 
divided world  opinion  to  eliminate  aU 
remnants  of  imperialism  and  colonialism: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  liberation  question  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  White  Ruthenia. 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Armenia. 
Albania,  Cuba,  and  others  before  the  United 
Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations  request 
the  Soviets:  (1)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet 
troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from 
the  aforesaid  countries;  (2)  to  retxum  all 
exiles  and  prisoners  from  Siberia,  pirlsona 
and  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  con- 
duct free  elections  in  these  countries  under 
its  supervision  and  ptinlsh  all  Soviet  Com- 
munists who  are  gviilty  of  crimes  against 
these  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  con- 
sistent with  our  long-held  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  imperialistic 
policies.  We  must  not  forget  that  these 
countries  did  not  choose  communism. 
It  was  forced  on  them  by  the  brutal 
strength  of  Communist  arms.  Commu- 
nism Is  not  being  maintained  voluntarily 
by  these  countries.  It  Is  being  main- 
tained by  force.  Brutality  is  the  rule. 
Pear  is  the  force.  Suffering  is  the  lot  of 
those  who  do  not  submit  dumbly  to  the 
deadening  mediocrity  of  communism. 

The  brave  men  and  women  who  crash 
the  barriers  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
erected  around  its  wretched  slave  em- 
pire, symbolize  the  fierce  desire  for  free- 
dom which  these  people  maintain. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  keep  the  spark 
of  freedom  alive.  Although  their  home- 
lands have   been  desecrated   with  the 
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stamp  of  communism,  and  their  popula- 
tloDA  decimated  and  In  many  cases  dis- 
persed,   the    people    of    these    captive 
countries  should  know  that  we  In  the 
United  States  intend  that  some  day  they 
shall  be  free  again.    They  shaU  regain 
their  naUonal  entity.    They  shall  regain 
personal    liberties.     They    shall    revive 
their  cherished  traditions  and  customs. 
Self-determination  is  our  policy.    We 
have  contributed  far  more  than  our  just 
share  toward  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing   operations    which    were    ostensibly 
designed  to  assure  self-determination  in 
the  Congo.    Imperialism  and  suppression 
should  be  fought  by  the  U.N.,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  a  member  country  is 
guilty  of  these  crimes  against  the  world 
society.    Self-determination  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  should  be  pursued  with  as 
much  vigor  as  was  the  situation  in  the 
Congo. 

As  one  of  the  world's  major  powers, 
the  United  SUtes  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight,  should  be  the  insti- 
gator of  debate  and  suggested  remedial 
action  on  the  part  of  the  UJ^. 

If  communism  carries  with  it  all  the 
benefits  that  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  claim,  then  they  should  not  be 
concerned  over  free  elections  in  those 
nations  taken  by  force.  Fidel  Castro 
should  not  be  concerned  about  free  elec- 
tions if  the  blessings  of  communism 
which  he  has  brought  to  Cuba  are  as 
glowing  as  he  describes  them  in  his 
rambling  diatribes. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  a  cancer- 
ous situation.  There  are  nations  living 
in  bondage  without  a  choice  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  a  world  organization 
which  the  United  States  practically  sup- 
ports financially.  This  organization  is 
dedicated  to  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
differences  which  arise  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Now  is  a  prime  time 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Communist 
bloc;  to  test  whether  or  not  they  can 
wean  the  minds  of  men  away  from  liberty 
through  Blarxist  doctrine,  or  whether 
they  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  resort 
to  force  and  police  state  methods  to  har- 
ness freemen  with  the  yoke  of  commu- 
nism. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  to  act,  and  that  my  resolution  will 
be  given  approval. 
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District,  one  of  the  five  U.S.  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Mr.    Maillurd    recently    delivered    a 
highly  significant  speech  to  the  world 
organization's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative   and    Budgetary    Questions    to 
which  I  should  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.    It  follows: 
Statement     of     Congressmam     William     S. 
Mailliakd 
Mr,  Chalnnan.  before  setting  forth  the  gen- 
eral   coniments    of    my    delegation    on    the 
budget  estimates  for  1964,  I  should  like  to 
express — and  to  enipUiUlze — our  gratitude  for 
several  things. 

First,  to  the  Secretary  General  for  his  per- 
sonal appearance  before  thU  Committee,  for 
his  most  Ulumlnating  statement  to  us.  and 
for  hU  thoughtfMl  and  helpful  foreword  to 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  coming  year. 

Second,  we  are  once  again  gratefiU  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions  for  a  series  of  important 
recommendation*  which  In  general  will  be 
supported  by  the  U.S.  delegation;  and  we  are 
eepecially  appreclaUve  of  the  contrlbuUons  of 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  that  Commit- 
tee. Ambassador  Aghnldes.  whose  service  in 
that  capacity  since  this  Organization  was 
established  has  always  reflected  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  approach  that  is 
In  the  highest  tradition  of  international  pub- 
lic service. 

Third,  to  the  Comptroller  and  his  Budget 
Director  for  the  very  careful  and  detailed 
manner  in  which  the  text  and  tables  have 
been  drawn  up.  particularly  with  respect  to 
section  3.  The  net  result  is  better  support- 
ing Information  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past  and  a  generally  Improved  presentaUon 
of  the  budget. 

Fourth,  we  are  appreclaUve  of  the  largely 
anonymous  work  of  all  those  members  of  the 
Secretariat  who  have  served  the  Organiza- 
tion in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  article  100 
of  the  charter — that  touchstone  of  loyalty  to 
the  Organization  without  which  there  could 
be  no  effective  and  disinterested  Inter- 
national civil  service. 

Fifth,  we  are  gratified  to  find  a  number 
of  Improvements  in  administrative  practices 
and  financial  procedures  Including  the  fact 
that  no  overall  supplementary  appropriation 
Is  being  requested  for  the  current  year,  and 
that  no  expansion  in  permanent  staff  is  con- 
templated. 

All  this  is  evidence  of  sound  policies,  care- 
f\U  work,  and  devoted  service  for  which  we 
wish  to  express  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  responsible  officials  of  the  United 
Nations. 


article  19.  We  hope  that  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  will  pay  their  arrears;  none  of 
us  wishes  to  see  any  member  bar  Itself  from 
full  partlclpaUon  In  the  work  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  existence  of 
large  arrearages  and  the  consequent  budget 
deficit  Imposes  a  heavy  drag  on  the  enUre 
organization  and  inhibits  the  adoption  of 
any  new  programs  and  projects  regardless  of 
their  merit. 

We  therefore  are  faced  with  the  sheer 
necessity  of  finding  economies  wherever  we 
can.  of  eliminating  all  frUls.  of  cutting  any 
corners  we  can  cut  In  a  commonsenae  effort 
to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  costs.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  how  to  trim  oosU  without 
damage  to  operaUons  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  advisory  committee  that  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  could  be  saved  by 
limiting  reimbursements  for  travel  costs  to 
economy  class  rather  than  first-class  fares. 
I  might  say  In  passing  that  my  own  govern- 
ment instituted  this  very  pracUce  some  time 
ago.  Substantial  economies  have  resulted, 
and  while  not  everybody  was  entirely  happy 
about  it.  everybody  got  where  he  was 
needed  at  less  cost  per  head. 

m 
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CONGRESSMAN  MAILLIARD  INDI- 
CATE METHODS  TO  REDUCE 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  BUDGET 
DEFICIT 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TKActTK]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  keeping  with  this  Nation's 
longstanding  bipartisan  tradition  where 
quesUons  of  foreign  policy  are  concerned, 
the  President  recently  appointed  my  Re- 
publican colleague.  Whxiam  S.  Mail- 
UASD.  of  Callfomias  Sixth  Congressional 


As  we  turn  to  the  budget  estimates  for 
1964,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  that 
stark  and  inescapable  fact  which  the  Secre- 
tary General  expressed  In  these  words:  "For 
the  immediate  future  the  financial  position 
of  the  Organization  will  remain  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty."  The  cold  flgiu-es — an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  sua  milUon  at  the  end  of 
the  current  year— make  the  point  that  the 
Secretary  General  did  not  exactly  overstate 
the  problem. 

The  reason  for  our  current  financial  plight 
Is  known  to  all  of  us.  The  United  Nations 
Is  not  guilty  of  Irresponsible  spending:  some 
of  its  members  are  guilty  of  irresponsible 
nonpayment  of  assessments  legally  assessed 
and  legally  due. 

It  Is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  to  say  that 
tf  delinquent  members  would  pay  up  their 
arrearages,  our  house  automatically  would 
be  put  In  order  financially  speaking.  But 
we  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  question  of 
arrearages  is  much  more  than  a  question  of 
money.  If  matters  drift  indefinitely,  cer- 
tain members  will  lose  their  voting  privi- 
lege in  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
mandatory    and    automatic    application    of 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  General  has 
called  for  a  policy  of  consolidation  and  con- 
tainment. It  is  obvious  that  this  Is  Justi- 
fied— Indeed  required — on  purely  financial 
grounds.  But  I  would  suggest  that  even  if 
the  cost  of  peacekeeping  had  not  been  so 
high  in  recent  years— even  If  certein  mem- 
bers had  not  created  a  financial  crUis  by 
refusal  to  pay  assessments— we  would  be 
faced  with  something  of  the  same  problem 
at  about  thU  point  In  our  history,  for  the 
need  for  consolidation  is,  in  our  view,  caused 
by  several  things  other  tlian  a  shortage  of 
ready  cash. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  find  it 
at   all   surprUing   that   this  organization  as 

a  whole  has  arrived  at  a  period  of  pause 

not  in  current  operations  but  In  rate  of 
growth.  I  suspect  that  my  delegation  would  ^ 
find  good  reason  for  supporting  the  idea  of 
a  period  of  consolidation  and  containment 
at  about  this  time  even  if  the  budget  were 
balanced  and  the  cash  outlook  very  much 
brighter  than  it  is.  We  believe  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  purely  financial  point,  at 
least  four  factors  contribute  to  our  present 
difficulties — to  the  need  for  a  bit  of  consoli- 
dation and  containment. 

First,  the  very  complexity  and  novelty  of 
this  organization,  plus  the  complexity  and 
novelty  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals, 
would  dlcute  periodic  reappraisals  of  ad- 
ministration and  procedxires.  I  think  It  is 
important  to  remind  ourselves,  every  now 
and  again,  that  the  United  NaUons  U  an  or- 
ganization without  historical  precedent  and 
that  it  Is  engaged  in  an  extremely  diverse 
range  of  activities  which  have  never  been 
undertaken  before  on  an  international  scale. 
Many  of  these  activities  are  extraordinarUy 
complex  and  sophisticated  Usks  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  hximan  experience — tasks  for  which 
the  social  sciences  have  yet  to  provide  us 
with  very  clear  guidelines.  We  are.  in  short, 
engaged  In  a  vast  range  of  experimentation 
and  pioneering.  Under  the  circxmistances, 
it  would  be  a  plain  miracle  If  our  organiza- 
tional structure,  out  planning,  our  program- 
ing, our  priorities,  and  our  procedures  did 
not  need  a  periodic  overhauling. 

Second,  for  almost  two  decades  this  or- 
ganization has  been  In  a  process  of  rapid 
growth.  Our  membership  has  doubled,  our 
institutional  structure  and  substructure  has 
proliferated,  our  programs  have  expanded, 
and  our  costs  have  gone  up  from  each  year 
to  the  next.  The  United  Nations  today  is  a 
complex  of  23  consUtuent  and  affiliated  agen- 
cies employing  approximately  36.000  people, 
and  spending  the  equivalent  of  some  »560 
mlUion — an  institutional  complex  with  re- 
gional    commissions     In     four     geographic 


areas,  resident  representatives  in  66  coun- 
tries, and  operational  activities  in  136  coun- 
tries and  territories.  In  short.  th«  United 
Nations  today  is  big  business. 

Most  of  us  have  welcomed  this  growth. 
My  own  Government  has  been  a  consistent 
promoter  of  expanding  the  most  urgent  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  remains  an  advocate  of  strengthening 
the  UJ7.  system  as  a  whole;  we  are  unlikely 
to  break  our  habit  of  support  for  a  more 
effective  United  Nations. 

But  the  way  to  a  more  effective  United 
Nations  is  through  sound  growth  and  peri- 
odic pruning.  Organizations,  like  fruit  trees, 
are  stronger  when  branches  are  cut  back. 

Periods  of  rapid  growth  in  any  organiza- 
tions-even those  which  deal  with  familiar 
and  routine  tasks — ^must  be  foUowed  by  mo- 
ments of  pause  for  consolidation  If  efficiency 
Is  to  be  retained  and  carried  forward. 

Third.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  apparently  face 
an  absolute  shortage,  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
of  certain  skills  reqiilred  to  carry  out  some 
of  our  activities.  I  am  not  suggesting,  of 
course,  that  Just  because  there  is  a  shortage 
of  mathematics  teachers  or  development 
economists  we  should  not  fill  a  post  for  a 
fisheries  expert  if  one  is  needed  and  avail- 
able. But  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life  that 
with  BO  many  nations  focusing  their  efforts 
on  economic  and  social  development,  with  so 
many  national  and  regional  and  interna- 
tional programs  of  assistance  now  underway, 
the  world  Is  simply  riuuilng  out  of  people 
who  are  both  available  and  qualified  by  es- 
sential skills.  I  do  not  have  to  point  out 
that  If  we  were,  to  drop  our  standards  of 
qualifications  for  United  Nations  employ- 
ment we  would  retard,  not  advance,  the  long- 
run  growth  and  the  current  effectiveness  of 
this  organization. 

Fourth,  there  U  the  equally  plain  fact  of 
life  that  the  United  Nations  is  bursting  at 
the  seams.  It  Is  literally  true  that  we  have 
no  room  for  more  conferences  than  we  are 
now  having;  It  Is  a  physical  fact  that  there 
is  no  place  for  additional  staff  to  sit  down 
and  work.  This  U  not  the  place  to  discuss 
long-range  solutions  to  these  roadblocks: 
but  It  is  the  place  to  note  their  existence. 

So  without  for  a  moment  downgrading  the 
narrow  financial  problem — which  is,  in  fact, 
most  grave — we  wish  to  emphasize  before  this 
committee  that  these  other  real  problems — 
stemming  from  inherent  complexity,  rapid 
growth,  and  shortages  of  personnel  and  phys- 
ical facilities — would  be  with  us  regardless 
of  the  c\irrent  cash  position  of  the  United 
Nations  treasury. 

IV 

We  therefore  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  turn  our  attention  with  some  sense  of 
urgency  to  making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
We  suggest  that  the  current  financial  strin- 
gency can  be  exploited  usefully  by  engaging 
in  a  systematic  exercise  in  self-evaluation 
which,  in  any  case,  may  be  overdue.  More 
specifically,  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  certain  areas  which  we  be- 
lieve are  ripe  for  critical  reassessment. 

Before  going  briefly  Into  these  points,  let 
us  be  perfectly  clear  that  when  we  talk 
about  "the  United  Nations"  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  talking  about  ourselves.  The 
Secretariat  does  not  lay  down  the  policies; 
it  carries  out  the  policies  laid  down  by  the 
members.  So  if  we  are  searching  for  solu- 
tions, we  must  look  not  so  much  In  this 
building  as  in  the  capitals  of  111  nations 
around  the  world  and  in  the  headquarters 
of  delegations  around  New  York. 

That  being  said,  let  us  tvurn  to  those  areas 
of  UJJ.  activity  where  we  believe  carefiii 
reexamination  might  be  fruitful.  We  sug- 
gest that  there  are  four  principal  areas. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  budget- 
ing procedure  Itself.  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  said  bluntly  that  many  members  ars 
quite  casual  about  budgetary  decisions.  The 
attitude  seems  to  be  that  If  an  Initial  esti- 


mate turns  out  to  b«  inadequate,  one  can 
always  go  back  and  ask  for  more.  The  re- 
sult is  that  over  the  years  we  have  tended 
to  have  two  budgets  each  year  instead  of 
one — ^flrst  on  an  estimated  set  of  expenditures 
and  then  on  a  supplemental  set  of  expendi- 
tures. We  have  recognized  the  efforts  that 
already  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
discipline  of  an  annual  budget,  but  greater 
effort  must  be  made  in  this  direction. 

The  major  source  of  trouble,  of  course,  is 
that  all  too  frequently  the  Assembly  Is  asked 
to  authorize  expenditures  for  programs 
which  have  not  been  carefully  costed — and 
which  In  some  cases  could  not  be  because 
the  scope  and  scale  and  even  the  function 
of  the  project  has  not  been  worked  out  ade- 
quately before  It  is  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Clearly  there  should  be  more  prepara- 
tary  work  before  program  and  budgetary  de- 
cisions are  made  and  less  preparatory  work 
after  program  and  budgetary  decisions  are 
made.  When  one  Assembly  approves  a  con- 
ference estimated  to  cost  91 .6  million  and  the 
next  Assembly  finds  that  in  the  co\irse  of 
preparatory  work  the  cost  has  doubled  to  $3 
million,  something  is  wrong  at  one  end  or 
the  other  at  that  process.  Certainly  this 
committee  cannot  be  said  to  be  In  control  of 
Its  proper  business  when  such  events  occur. 
We  shall  not  cure  this  disability  of  rectirring 
supplemental  assessments  until  assessment 
resolutions  establish  expenditure  ceilings 
which  can  only  be  exceeded  in  the  most  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  We  simply  must, 
as  far  as  is  practically  possible,  take  the  sur- 
prises and  guesswork  out  of  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  by  Its  very  nature  the  United 
Nations  must  cope  with  unforeseeable  emer- 
gencies requiring  unforeseen  expenditures. 
This  is.  first  and  foremost,  an  organization 
designed  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
to  restore  the  peace  if  the  peace  Is  breached. 
This  first  function  has,  and  must  retain,  a 
priority  caU  on  our  resources;  and  this  In- 
evitably wlU  require  unpredictable  budg- 
etary arrangements  for  operations  which 
cannot  be  carefully  planned  out  or  costed  In 
advance. 

But  this  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  firm 
annual  budget  covering  the  more  normal 
operations  which  can  be  planned  and  for 
which  reasonably  accurate  estimates  can  be 
drawn  In  advance  of  assessment  acUona.  In- 
deed. Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  feels  that 
the  time  has  come  to  begin  projecting  budg- 
et estimates  for  a  3-  3-  or  even  a  6-year 
period.  This  is  common  practice  for  modem 
governments  and  corporations.  Certainly 
this  committee  would  gain  perspective  If  it 
could  see  ahead  for  more  than  a  13-month 
period. 

Second,  there  is  that  booming  business 
called  the  International  conference — one  of 
the  great  growth  industries  of  the  postwar 
world.  Since  the  birth  of  the  United  Na- 
tions my  government  has  participated  in 
five  times  as  many  international  conferences 
as  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Republic 
up  to  that  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  light 
of  the  dramatic  growth  in  the  number  and 
scope  of  international  conferences,  for  this 
Is  a  heartening  measure  of  the  degree  of 
International  cooperation  which  has  been 
achieved  with  a  major  stimulus  from  the 
United  Nations. 

We  would  warn,  however,  that  conference- 
going  can  be  habit-forming.  We  wovQd  re- 
call that  the  main  criterion  for  Judging  the 
success  of  a  conference  is  not  how  long  It 
lasted,  or  how  many  delegates  attended,  or 
how  many  papers  were  presented,  but  what 
actions  resulted.  And  we  would  especially 
urge  that  conference  agenda  be  kept  within 
more  manageable  proportions  than  some  that 
have  been  approved  in  the  past. 

It  seems  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we — and 
here  I  most  certainly  mean  we  member  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations — must  some- 
how find  the  self-dlsclpUne  to  ask  ourselves 


sternly  whether  this  or  that  proposed  confer- 
ence will  really  serve  a  useful  purpose— 
whether  It  reaUy  has  to  last  that  long— 
whether  It  really  needs  that  many  delegates 
and  that  many  papers  and  that  many  trans- 
lations at  that  much  cost.  In  our  view,  if 
this  kind  of  self -discipline  had  been  applied 
to  the  i^ogramlng  of  the  conferences  pro- 
vided for  in  this  budget,  the  combined  cost 
of  these  conferences  might  have  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  $2  million.  Is  It  not  possible 
that  the  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment might  have  been  carried  out  for  $2 
million;  the  Third  Conference  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  (1  million  or  less; 
and  the  18  Nation  Disarmament  Gonference 
for.  perhaps,  $700,000?  The  United  States 
believes  that  this  would  have  been  possible 
with  better  programing. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  annual  or  more  frequent 
meetings  of  the  councils  and  executive 
boards  of  the  various  U.N.  agencies,  commis- 
sions, and  ccMnmlttees.  These  are  what  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  warned  of  the  narcotic 
danger  of  habitual  conference-going.  As  the 
years  wear  on — as  the  annual  meeting  In  the 
spring  or  the  fall  or  the  summer  becomes 
more  and  more  of  an  institutionalized  fix- 
ture, one  tends  to  forget  why  the  particular 
meeting  schedule  was  established  In  the  first 
place. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  met  last  year  and 
the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that 
really  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  meeting  this 
year  and  next.  Without  being  rude  about 
it,  we  think  the  time  has  come  to  acqiUre 
the  habit  of  asking  ourselves  bluntly:  Is 
this  meeting  really  necessary?  Could  we  get 
our  business  done  Jtist  as  well  If  we  only 
met  every  other  year — or  If  we  delegated 
Interim  responsibilities  to  a  small  staitdlng 
committee  or  to  the  executive? 

Fovirth,  there  is  the  difficult,  qualitative. 
and  sometimes  subjective  problem  of  fixing 
criteria  for  determining  priorities  in  the  al- 
location of  limited  resources.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
all  the  things  we  would  like  to  do.  We 
never  have — and  we  never  shall.  So  unless 
we  are  to  operate  on  a  completely  random 
basis,  we  are  forced  into  a  system  of  priori- 
ties. To  do  that,  we  have  to  define  criteria 
for  deciding  which  subjects,  which  programs, 
which  projects  have  prior  claims  on  our  re- 
sources and  talents  and  time.  And  the 
tougher  these  criteria  are — the  greater  our 
discipline  becomes  in  resisting  the  inevitable 
pressures  to  make  exceptioits — the  more  ef- 
fective our  operations  will  bs  across  the 
board. 

We  are  aware  of  how  painful  these  choices 
are — how  many  things  there  are  to  do — how 
many  problems,  indeed,  seem  to  cry  for 
urgent  attention.  But  the  choice  is  forced 
upon  us  by  physical  limitation  of  resources: 
and  in  these  circumstances  a  failure  to  make 
tough-minded  choices  can  only  be  put  down 
as  misuse  of  precious  assets. 

This  Is,  and  will  remain,  a  continuing 
problem  of  all  of  the  agencies — particularly 
the  specialized  agencies,  the  special  fund, 
and  the  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance. We  feel  that  the  need  to  sharpen 
criteria  for  priority  systems  has  become  an 
xirgent  matter. 

V 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  were  the  most  bril- 
liantly planned,  richly  financed,  perfectly 
organized,  and  ruthlessly  administered  In- 
stitution in  the  world.  It  would  still  be  Im- 
mensely complex,  inherently  difficult,  and 
essentially  experimental — so  it  would  still 
need  periodic  phases  of  pause  for  reexami- 
nation and  self-assessment. 

Let  us  therefore  use  the  pause  which  Is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  current  financial  crisis 
for  a  fresh  look  at  some  of  the  procedures 
which  may  show  the  strain  of  rapid  growth, 
fundamental  complexity,  and  Insinuated 
habit. 
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Z  woald  hope.  ICr.  Ohalrman,  that  In 
addition  to  the  detailed  processing  of  the 
budget  estimates  before  this  committee  we 
might  reach  a  consensus  on  the  need  Xor  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  tighter  criteria  In  the  allocation 
of  resources,  In  the  programing  of  con- 
ferences and  meetings,  and  In  the  handling 
of  assessment  resolutions — and  that  this 
consensus  might  be  reflected  In  the  commit- 
tee's report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude  by  re- 
calling that  It  Is  precisely  because  of  the 
enormous  Importance  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations — cause  of  the  pioneering 
character  of  Its  programs — because  there  is  bo 
much  to  do  and  so  little  with  which  to  do 
It,  that  the  responsibility  falls  upon  us  to 
do  what  we  can  do  superlatively  well.  This, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  but  the  price  we  pay  for 
laboring  at  some  of  the  most  Important  work 
ever  undertaken  by  mankind. 


November  7 


MANAGED  NEWS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  I  have  been  making  inserts 
Into  the  RicoRD  entitled  "More  Managed 
News?"  The  purpose  of  these  Inserts 
has  been  to  alert  my  colleagues  and 
others  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  phe- 
nomenon of  managed  news  to  our  funda- 
mental liberties. 

As  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  once  said.  "He 
who  seeks  in  liberty  "any  thing  other  than 
liberty  itself  Is  destined  to  servitude." 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  H.  Bamum,  UJ5. 
Naval  Reserve  recently  made  a  speech  re- 
afBrming  the  need  for  dissent  in  America. 
It  Is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  in  dissent.  Admiral 
Bamum  correctly  states  that  "dissent  in 
Itself  does  not  constitute  disloyalty." 
This  is  an  important  principle  for  Amer- 
icans to  remember. 

Admiral  Bamum's  statement  reflects 
the  patriotism  of  those  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  following  is  the  entire  text  of  his 
remarks: 

AnoRxss  BT  Commander  Baknum 
Since  Its  beginning,  many  years,  ago,  the 
Military  Order  of  World  Wars  has  worked  In 
behalf  of  the  seciirlty  of  our  Nation  by 
forceful  advocacy  of  U.S.  military  power. 
The  programs  and  objectives  which  the  Mil- 
itary Order  has  espoused  have  been  varied 
In  cbiaracter  and  scope,  but  all  have  been 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  public's  awareness 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  mUltary  power 
or  strengthening  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtee,  for  the  performance  of  their 
vital  missions. 

Often,  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
known  to  the  Military  Order  through  pub- 
lished testimony  before  varlotis  conunlttees 
ct  the  Congress;  these  publicly  certified 
needs  can.  and  do,  merit  Military  Order  sup- 
port. The  Military  Order  can  also  derive 
guidance  from  the  public  utterances  of  vari- 
ous officials  knowledgeable  in  field  of  mili- 
tary power. 

Many  times,  our  members  can  form  their 
own  Independent  conclusions  based  on  Inde- 
pendent observation,  study  and  analysis. 

Fundamentally,  and  by  charter,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Military  Order  Is  made  up  of 


US.  citizens  who  are  not  on  active  duty  with 
the  Regular  establishments. 

The  Military  Order  should  c<Hislder  that 
under  the  niles  governing  eligibility  for 
membership.  Its  members.  Individually  and 
collecUvely,  enjoy  both  the  rlghte  and  the 
obligations  devolving  upon  citizens  every- 
where. Perhaps  even  doubly  so,  for  as  twice 
citizens,  the  Military  Order  stands  for  our 
American  heritage  of  principles,  as  well  as 
for  our  Armed  Force  responslbUltles. 

These  rights  and  these  obligations  Include 
the  democratic  privileges  of  dissent  and  free 
speech.  Just  as  other  citizens  may  freely 
dissent  from,  and  criticize  the  policies  and 
actions  of  those  In  positions  of  governmenui 
responslblUty,  so  too,  should  the  MUltary 
Order  feel  and  claim  Its  right  and  obUga- 
Uon  to  express  lU  views  on  matters  affecting 
national  security  and  such  matters  as  the 
effectiveness  and  morale  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, whether  or  not  the  views  of  the  Military 
Order  and  Its  members  may  be  in  accord 
with  those  of  Government  servants  who  are 
currently  In  positions  of  responslblUty. 

Dissent  in  Itself  does  not  constitute  dis- 
loyalty. If  It  were  so  construed,  one  would 
have  to  conclude  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  populace  was  disloyal,  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  Senate  and  House  was  dis- 
loyal, that  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  dis- 
sented from  the  majority  opinion  were  dis- 
loyal, and  so  on  ad  absurdum.  The  right  to 
dissent  Is  a  wise  provision  of  our  democratic- 
concept. 

At  times,  the  MUltary  Order^may  disagree 
with  the  policies  of  the  administration  and 
the  Pentagon;  if  such  disagreement  Is  rooted 
In  reason  and  honest  belief,  It  should  be  ex- 
pressed. In  no  sense  could  this  be  con- 
sidered as  disloyalty. 

Quite  the  contrary;  If  reasoned  and  honest 
opinion  Is  withheld,  those  In  responslbUlty 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
every  facet  of  the  matter  concerned.  Fxir- 
thermore.  the  general  public  would  be  denied 
the  opportunity  of  hearing,  and  weighing,  the 
conclusions  of  fellow  citizens  who  have  given 
particular  and  Informed  attention  to  the 
matter  at  hand. 

No  citizen  should  be  reproved  by  Govern- 
ment servants  for  exercising  his  right  of  dis- 
sent. No  citizen  should  live  In  fear  of  re- 
prisal for  exercising  that  right. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  timely  to  reaffirm  these 
rights  and  responslbUltles  of  cltlzensiilp.  It 
Is  Inevitable  that  many  programs  must  be 
omitted  or  cxutalled  when  there  are  not 
enough  doUars  to  buy  aU  the  tilings  which 
are  essential  or  Just  desirable;  It  Is  equally 
Inevitable  that  some  measure  of  disagree- 
ment wlU  attend  every  such  omission  or  re- 
duction. It  U  inevitable  that  we  of  the 
mUltary  order  will,  at  times,  disagree  with 
Government  action  on  basic  problems. 
Where  such  disagreement  exists  It  should  not 
be  considered  as  disloyalty  but,  rather,  as 
proof  that  we  are  loyal  to  otir  country  and 
Its  Ideals,  and  beUeve  that  oxur  conclusions 
are  In  the  national  Interest. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  IJefense,  or  our  Representatives  on 
the  Hill,  as  to  ova  basic  loyalty.  There  are 
no  more  loyal  Americans  than  those  who 
constitute  the  membership  of  the  Mllltarr 
Order.  ' 

That  Is  why  we  should  reserve  tlie  right  to 
disagree,  and  why  we  should  expect  those  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  to  respect 
that  right. 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OP  THE 
72D  SESSION.  FBI  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  TDTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  OTJutl]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  an  address  delivered  by  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  72d  ses- 
sion. FBI  National  Academy,  Departmen- 
tal Auditorium,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
November  6,  1963.  I  also  include  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  his  introduction  of  the  Speaker  and 
Mr.  Hoover's  concluding  remarks  after 
the  Speaker's  address.  Also  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  include  an 
address,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion, 
by  the  Honorable  Daniel  F.  Foley,  na- 
tional commander,  the  American  Legion. 
I  include  also  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Frusher,  of  the  Oklahoma  Highway 
Patrol,  who  was  president  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  72d  session,  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy. 
RzMAUcs  BT  DnxcTOB  J.  Edoas  Hoovzx  Intbo- 

DUCINO    THX    HONORABLK    JORN    W.    McCOK- 
MACK.     SPKAKES     or    THX    HOUSB    OF    RkPRK- 

fflunrATiVES  _^ 

I  now  have  the  truly  unusual  privilege  and 
the  distinct  honor  of  Introducing  our  next 
speaker.     He  Is  a   distinguished  New  Eng- 
lander  and  a  champion  of  law  enforcement, 
a  truly  great  statesman,  and  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  nearly  34  years.    Born  In 
the    cradle   of   American    liberty   at    South 
Boston,  Mass.,  he  has  earned  his  present  po- 
sition of  prominence  through  personal  dedl- 
caUon,    tireless  energy,  and  the  help  of  a 
dear  and  lovely  wife.     He  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  In  1913.     During  his 
career  In  law  he  actileved  much  acclaim  as 
a  skillful  trial  lawyer  and  a  gifted  legislator 
After   service   In   the   UJ3.    Army    In    World 
War   I  he  served   In    both    branches  of  the 
Massachusetts    State   Legislature.      In    1928 
he  was  elected  to  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Massachusetts  and  has  been 
reelected   to  each  succeeding  Congress.     In 
January  of  1962,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  third 
highest  office  In  our  land.     By  Ills  ardent 
support  and  positive  action  In  Congress   he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  a  particularly  stanch 
friend  of  effective  law  enforcement  on  all 
levels.     It  Is  my  great  pleasure,  honor,  and 
privilege  to  present  to  you.  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCosmack.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Addrkss    of   ths    Honokabls    John    W. 
McCobmack 

My  dear  and  valued  friends  of  many 
years — J.  Edgar  Hoover;  Dr.  Eicon;  national 
oommander  of  the  American  Legion  Daniel 
F.  Foley;  Assistant  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark;  my  dear  friend  and  former  colleague — 
the  brother  of  National  Commander  Foley, 
the  Honorable  John  Foley;  graduates  and 
loved  ones  of  the  class  that  Is  graduating 
today;  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow 
Americans,  all  of  you — there  are  few  institu- 
tions whose  names  are  Indelibly  associated 
with  the  Integrity,  the  strength,  and  the  de- 
votion of  one  man.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Is  certainly  one  of  these:  and 
the  man.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Is  entirely 
worthy  of  the  honor.  To  praise  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  Is  to  heap  more  Icing  on 
an  already  elaborately  decorated  cake.  For 
praise  and  approval  have  been  their  steady 
diet  since  the  beginning  of  their  fruitful  as- 
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soclation.  TTie  mere  presence  of  the  men  of 
this  class  l>efore  me  presupposes  on  their  part 
a  more  Intense  appreciation  than  the  aver- 
age admiring  citizen  can  iiave  of  this  suc- 
cessful combination  of  man  and  Institution. 
For  we  can  honestly  and  trutlifuily  assume 
that  you  would  not  be  here  today,  had  you 
not  been  Impelled  by  some  measure  of  the 
determination  and  dedication  which  per- 
sonifies the  FBI  and  Its  leader.  Tou  could 
not  have  completed  this  arduous  course 
without  gaining  a  greater  respect  for  what 
this  organization  has  accomplished. 

A  tradition  of  service  Is  the  foundation  of 
the  FBI.  Only  through  constant  reexamina- 
tion of  Its  purposes  and  steady  reevaluatlon 
of  Its  methods  has. the  agency  with  which  I 
am  honored  In  being  present  today,  been  able 
to  maintain  the  high  standards  and  the  high 
level  of  achievement  which  Its  Director  has 
set  for  It. 

In  many  minds,  the  process  of  association 
links  tradition  with  antiquated  methods  re- 
tained for  their  picturesque  quality;  It  de- 
notes efficiency  sacrificed  for  sentiment.  But 
when  I  speak  of  the  FBI's  tradition,  I  think 
of  It  In  terms  of  freshness  and  Innovation. 
The  FBI  has  created  a  quality  of  police  tech- 
nique In  America  that  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  In  the  world.  This  Is  Just  cause  for 
pride.  The  FBI  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  police  systems.  Through  the  use  of 
science,  technology,  and  research.  It  has 
helped  to  revolutionize  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

But  In  spite  of  all  these  accompUstunents, 
varied  and  complete  though  they  may  seem, 
there  has  been  no  letup  In  the  pursuit  of 
duty.  And  one  of  the  most  responsible  duties 
of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  It  will  be 
yours — in  fact.  It  has  been  and  will  be  yours, 
has  been  to  uncover  and  destroy  manifesta- 
tions of  Communist  conspiracy  In  the  United 
States.  I  well  remember  the  dedication  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  the  eradication  of  this 
menace  as  far  back  as  1934,  nearly  30  years 
ago,  when  I  was  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
investigated  communism,  nazlsm,  fascism, 
and  bigotry.  At  that  time  the  Impact  of 
these  evil  movements  was  little  understood 
and  appreciated  In  America,  and  In  some 
quarters  conununlsm  was  deliberately  de- 
preciated and  belittled.  The  special  cooa- 
mlttee  of  which  I  was  chairman  was  deeply 
Indebted  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
for  the  valuable  assistance  they  gave  In  con- 
nection with  our  Investigation.  That  In- 
vestigation took  place  In  the  depths  of  a 
depression,  and  during  the  rise  of  Hitler. 
Yet,  In  addition  to  organized  Communist  ac- 
tivity, bigotry  In  one  form  or  another  existed 
In  tue  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  a 
Nazi  as  well  as  an  American  Fascist  move- 
ment was  in  existence.  Time  has  revealed 
that  the  fears  and  discoveries  of  the  special 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman  were 
not  erroneoxiB.  For  example,  we  found  that 
communism  was  an  international  conspiracy 
at  that  time.  We  were  laughed  at  and  scoffed 
at.  There  were  few  who  could  see.  The 
human  mind  Is  so  Incapable  of  looking  too 
far  ahead,  no  matter  how  endowed  some  of 
us  might  be  by  God.  For  example,  we  recom- 
mended what  Is  known  as  the  Smith  Act; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  Introduced  the  bill', 
had  it  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill.  We  recom- 
mended the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
which  I  introduced  and  which  Is  the  Mc- 
Cormack  Act,  and  other  legislation  to  combat 
communism  and  other  subversive  activities. 
For  example.  In  those  years  In  peacetime  the 
Communists  could  go  Into  a  military  camp 
or  a  naval  Installation  and  distribute  their 
Communist  propaganda  and,  as  men  were 
leaving  their  work  actually  contact  th«n 
upon  military  and  naval  Installations  In  our 
country.  Mr.  Hoover  well  remembers  that. 
My  committee  recommended  the  bUl  giving 
the  power  to  the  various  secretaries  of  the 


services,  our  armed  services,  by  regulation  to 
control  that.  I  remember  well  the  editorial 
opposition  of  many  of  the  powerful  news- 
papers of  the  country  to  legislation  of  that 
kind.  The  one  man  who  spoke  out  at  that 
time  In  support  of  our  Investigation  and  oiu* 
findings  was  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  FBI. 

It  was  my  pleasiire  to  meet  Mr.  Hoover  for 
the  first  time  In  the  early  part  of  1929, 
shortly  after  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, taking  my  oath  In  December  1928. 
The  favorable  Impression  made  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Hoover  at  that  time  was  deep  and  pro- 
found, and  tiirough  the  years  there  has  de- 
veloped between  us  a  strong  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  friendship.  I  value  his  friend- 
ship very  much,  not  only  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  dedicated  man  with  nobility  of  character, 
but  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  all  time. 

It  Is  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  FBI 
to  scrutinize  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  United  States,  and  well  it  Is.  As 
Mr.  Hoover  stated  before  a  House  commit- 
tee earlier  this  year,  "We  must  have  broad 
and  penetrative  coverage  so  that  we  may  be 
aware  of  the  plans  and  tactics  of  this  sub- 
versive organization." 

How  often  throughout  the  yetu^  has  the 
FBI  under  the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
after  months  and  years  of  investigating  the 
hidden.  Communist  and  other  un-American 
conspiracies  against  our  country,  penetrated 
their  cloak  of  hidden  subversion,  detected, 
and  exposed  them  for  the  protection  of  our 
Government  and  of  oiu*  people.  It  was  only 
a  few  days  ago  that  another  Conununlst  spy 
ring,  after  years  of  Investigation,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  American  people  by  the  arrest 
of  some  of  those  Involved,  and  this  Is  the 
fifth  such  spy  ring  that  the  FBI  has  exposed 
In  1963  alone. 

There  Is  another  area  which  has  been  of 
public  Interest  recently  where  the  FBI  has 
accomplished  striking  results.  We  are  aU 
aware  of  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime.  The  testimony  about  the  Inner 
workings  of  Cosa  Nostra,  the  Intricacy  of  its 
organization,  have  no  doubt  been  appaUlng 
to  experienced  law  enforcement  officers  such 
as  you.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  close 
secrecy  surrounding  these  organized  criminal 
enterprises  Is  almost  In  the  same  category 
as  the  machinations  of  a  subversive  orga- 
nization. 

I  certainly  do  not  have  to  Inform  this  au- 
dience tliat  gambling  Is  the  source  of  funds 
for  a  large  criminal  enterprise.  As  a  result 
of  three  pieces  of  antlgambllng  legislation 
passed  in  the  last  Congress,  the  FBI's  effec- 
tiveness and  that  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  been  augmented  In  this  field.  With 
the  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  well  over  6,000  cases  had  been 
opened  as  a  result  of  these  statutes  alone 
as  of  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Of  all  these  things — the  relentless  pursuit 
of  communism  and  organized  crime,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  Illicit  activity — the  pubUc 
Is  well  Informed.  Its  Intricate,  fascinating 
investigate  techniques.  Its  abllty  to  solve  a 
crime  providing  the  slimmest  of  clues,  have 
made  the  FBI  an  Integral  part  of  American 
folklore.  It  has  been  some  years  since  radio 
was  replaced  by  television  as  the  Nation's 
leading  entertainment  medium,  but  all  of  you 
must  remember  "The  FBI  in  Peace  and  War," 
with  its  stern  martial  theme.  Millions  of 
Americans,  young  and  old,  waited  avidly  for 
each  weekly  episode.  And  of  all  the  sights 
and  tourist  attractions  In  a  city  which  Is 
filled  with  things  to  see  and  admire,  the 
FBI  tour  Is  always  the  favorite. 

Fewer  citizens  are  actively  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  multitude  of  services  which  are 
offered  every  police  force  in  the  country  by 
the  FBI,  and  with  graduates  of  the  Academy 
from  fwelgn  countries  extending  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Of  all  of  these  serviq^,  this  very  Academy 
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Is  perhaps  the  ultimate  sjrmbol.  Here,  you 
have  aU  been  trained  In  the  latest  scientific 
techniques;  you  are  learning  the  newest  de- 
velc^ments  In  police  science;  you  wUl  retiu-n 
to  yoxir  homes  better  equipped  to  handle  the 
far-reaching  and  complicated  duty  of  law 
enforcement. 

But  might  I  say  at  this  moment,  having 
been  a  lawyer  since  1933,  and  very  active  In 
the  practice  of  law  and  trial  work  before  I 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  missing  It  very 
much  as  I  do,  that  I  think  the  position  of 
a  law  enforcement  officer,  whether  It's  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local.  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  responsible  positions  that  any- 
one could  occupy.  In  the  first  Instance,  he 
Is  the  Judge.  He  Is  the  one  who  Is  the  first 
Judge,  as  only  years  of  experience  can  de- 
velop that  state  of  mind  where  he  can  dif- 
ferentiate and  form  the  right  decision  as 
the  first  Judge  before  going  Into  court.  I  am 
thankful  that  when  I  was  a  kid  selling  papers 
without  a  license  some  of  the  police  officers 
let  me  get  away  with  It  without  bringing 
me  Into  court,  or  I  would  have  had  a  record. 
There  Is  a  differentiation — a  grave  responsi- 
bility, and  the  public  admires  and  respects 
you.  As  National  Commander  Foley  made 
reference  In  his  remarks,  like  him,  I  some- 
times In  recent  years  have  entertained  the 
thought  that  the  rights  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  law-abiding  people  have  become  some- 
what obscure. 

The  great  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  once  said  that  "Knowledge 
Is  more  than  equivalent  to  force."  I  think 
this  is  probably  the  best  and  most  concise 
way  to  describe  the  programs  of  the  FBI. 
The  emphasis  here  Is  on  police  science,  not 
police  power.  Because  of  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  Importance  of  scientific  technique  by 
the  FBI  and  its  Director,  the  extensive  finger- 
print files  of  this  Bureau  are  available  for 
the  assistance  of  p>oIlce  all  over  the  country. 
In  addition,  the  FBI's  Laboratory  conducts 
scientific  examinations,  keeps  record  files 
I}ertalnlng  to  such  varied  things  as  auto- 
mobile paint,  tire  treads,  shoe  prints,  and 
tjrpewrtter  standards — all  without  charge  to 
any  agency. 

It  Is  a  comfort  to  know  that  such  an  In- 
stitution and  such  a  man  as  Its  leader  exist 
In  this  day  of  wavering  Idealism  and  shift- 
ing objectives.  There  are  those  who  seem 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  friend 
and  enemy,  between  right  and  wrong. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  served  as  Director  of 
this  Institution  for  almost  40  years  now. 
His  character  and  beliefs  permeate  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  There  are 
many  wajrs  In  which  his  strong,  moral  In- 
fluence, his  character,  the  loyalty  he  In- 
spires, are  reflected.  The  turnover  rate  Is  re- 
markably small — three-tentiis  of  1  percent. 
The  Impeccable  honesty  of  either  Mr.  Hoover 
or  oS  his  agents  has  never  been  questioned. 
And  I  might  say  that  former  agents  of  the 
FBI  occupy  high  positions  In  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  For  example,  the 
present  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Boston  Is  a  former  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  And  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  In  a  city  which  revolves 
around  politics,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  never 
allowed  political  considerations  to  affect  the 
organization  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his 
life  and  his  energies.  He  Is  admired  and  re- 
spected by  persons  of  all  political  aUeglances. 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  provide  one  of  the 
few  points  of  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  which  notoriously  thrives  on 
pcdltlcal  differences,  and  I  might  also  ad  Ub 
and  add  rumors. 

After  today,  on  your  graduation  from  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  I  know  that  aU  of 
you  will  return  to  your  homes  with  more 
than  expanded  knowledge  and  new  tech- 
niques. You  will  return  with  a  greater  sense 
of  security  and  confidence  In  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  to 
uphold  the  Ideals  for  which  America  stands 
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•n  Institution  wUcli  as  mtich  as  any  other 
Is  dedicated  to  keeping  America  strong  and 
free. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class.  I  extend 
to  you  my  hearty  eongratulatlons  and 
through  you  to  your  loved  ones.  Tou  have 
•  completed  3  months  of  arduous  work  which 
you  have  carried  out  because  of  your  deep  In- 
terest. You  go  back  to  yoxir  local  communi- 
ties fortified  and  strengthened  with  greater 
knowledge  to  transmit  to  your  brother  officers 
in  the  various  Federal  and  local  police  forces. 
Responsibility  of  maintaining  Internal  order 
reels  upon  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
our  country.  Whether  Federal,  State,  or 
local,  a  law  enforcement  agent,  no  matter 
what  his  title  might  be — police  officer,  lieu- 
tenant, sergeant,  member  of  a  police  force, 
or  anything  else — has  a  grave  responsibility. 
The  FBI  Academy  has  played  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  In  strengthening  the  enforcement 
agencies  of  our  country.  I  extend  again  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

DiKXCToa  Hoovza's  Coumxmts 
We  all  sltc  thrilled  at  the  remarks  of  Speak- 
er licOosMACK.  You  have  hecuxl  a  man  here 
this  morning  who  I  believe  has  done  more 
than  any  other  m&n  In  this  country,  certainly 
more  than  any  other  man  In  our  legislative 
body,  the  national  body  of  Congress,  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  en- 
abled the  agencies  of  Qovernment  to  proceed 
against  subversive  organizations  and  against 
the  criminal  underworld.  That  took  a  great 
deal  of  courage.  It  took  real  "guts,"  because, 
as  the  Speaker  has  Indicated,  the  committee 
which  he  headed  when  he  first  came  Into 
Congress  and  Investigated  the  field  of  com- 
munism and  subversive  activity  and  bigotry 
was  subjected  to  the  most  vitriolic  criticism 
of  many  of  our  supposely  leading  newspapers. 
Yet,  fearlessly,  he  went  forward  and  carried 
through  to  success  the  necessary  legislation 
that  would  enable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  cvirtall  and  to  combat  such 
forces.  He  likewise  has  alined  himself  very 
forcefully  with  the  legislation  being  sought 
by  the  various  Attorneys  General  over  the  re- 
cent years  to  combat  the  underworld  actlv- 
Itlee  and,  pcutlcularly  now.  the  activities  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra.  A  man  like  him  Is  seldom 
foxind  to  have  reached  so  many  years  and  to 
have  accomplished  so  much  and  we  are 
Indeed  privileged  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Kiomlng  for  having  you  with  us. 

ABDaxas  bt  Danixl  F.  Fourr,  National 

COlOCANDXa.   THX   AjCXXICAM   LxdON 

It  Is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
come  before  you  on  this  occasion  which  I 
know  is  a  most  significant  event  In  the  lives 
of  you  officers  who  are  graduating  from  this 
Tad  session  of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 

While  none  can  foretell  the  total  Impact 
that  these  past  12  weeks  of  Intensive  train- 
ing may  have  upon  your  Uvea  and  careers.  It 
is  safe  to  assxime  that  each  of  you  will  have 
benefited  substantially  from  the  training 
you  have  received  here. 

I  am  confident  also,  that  your  respective 
departments,  your  fellow  officers,  and  your 
communities  will  reap  abundant  rewards  for 
your  having  been  here.  There  is  no  other 
place  in  America  where  you  may  acquire  the 
professional  skills  taught  here,  and  I'm  sxire 
there  Is  no  place  where  you  will  find  a  staff 
of  more  experienced  and  expert  instructors 
In  the  various  phases  of  law  enforcen[ient. 

You  may  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  fact 
you  were  selected  to  attend  this  Academy  for 
you  were  selected  on  the  recommendation  of 
your  superiors,  and  with  the  endorsement  of 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  under  whose  leader- 
ship this  Academy  was  conceived  and  de- 
veloped to  Its  present  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Naturally,  the  training  In  law  enforcement 
work  will  be  the  greatest  single  asset  you  will 
carry    with    you    from    the    FBI    Academy. 


There  are,  however,  certain  intangibles  asso- 
ciated with  this  experience  that  will  serve 
you  well  In  the  years  ahead. 

Important  among  these  Intangibles  la  the 
comradeship  established  as  you  worked  and 
studied  with  men  from  S7  States  and  13  for- 
eign countries— men  whose  chosen  profes- 
sion and  ultimate  objectives  are  the  same  as 
yours. 

You  have  cultivated  friendships  and  de- 
veloped an  understanding  of  personalities 
and  backgrounds  entirely  different  from 
those  which  you  encounter  in  your  dally 
work  at  home.  Your  associations  here  have 
provided  you  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  problems  peculiar  to  certain 
areas,  and  the  realization  that  many  prob- 
lems are  universal.  I  would  urge  you  to 
maintain  the  friendships  and  understanding 
which  have  developed  here,  for  they  are 
priceless.  It  was  precisely  this  type  of  rela- 
tionship, developed  during  wartime  military 
service  to  our  Nation,  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  American  Legion. 

Another,  and  equally  Important  Intangible 
Is  the  esplrlt  de  corps  which  you  must  feel. 
None  can  be  cloeely  associated  with  the  FBI 
without  being  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this 
organization.  Mr.  Hoover's  personal  dedica- 
tion to  law  and  order  has  been  Instilled  In 
every  member  of  the  FBI  and,  as  a  result, 
this  great  organization  has  been  lifted  above 
the  norm  and  Into  the  realm  of  excellence. 

No  organization  can  hope  to  achieve  great- 
ness without  members  with  spirit  who  take 
pride  In  their  group.  Its  work,  and  lu  ob- 
JecUvee.  Thankfully,  the  same  2%  million 
members  of  the  American  Legion  are  Imbued 
with  this  same  spirit  and  pride  in  the  work 
which  they  seek  to  accomplish. 

The  American  Legion  is  comprised  of  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life,  of  widely 
diversified  backgrounds  t»nd  Interests.  They 
have  a  common  goal,  however.  Each  is  dedi- 
cated to  keeping  this  great  Nation  strong  and 
free. 

All  Legionnaires  are  personally  aware  ot 
the  rigors  of  wartime  service.  Many  of  our 
members  carry  visible  reminders  of  the 
armed  conflicts  which  America  has  been 
forced  to  fight.  Yet,  those  of  us  who  remain 
share  a  common  and  sacred  trust  to  perpet- 
\iate  the  high  cause  of  freedom  which  so 
many  fought  and  died  to  preserve. 

When  a  small  group  of  veterans  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  met  In  Paris, 
France.  In  1919,  to  form  what  Is  now  the 
American  Legion,  they  Immediately  defined 
the  principles  and  purposes  for  which  this 
great  organkuttlon  would  stand  through  the 
years,  and  which  included: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  fraternity  based  on  a 
firm  comradeship  bom  of  wartime  service, 
and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  veterans,  particularly  the  dis- 
abled, their  widows,  and  orphans. 

2.  A  system  of  national  defense  for  Amer- 
ica, Including  a  program  of  vmiveraal  mili- 
tary training  which  would  keep  this  Nation 
strong  and  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  futiue 
would-be  aggressors. 

3.  The  promotion  of  patriotism  and  the 
combating  of  materialistic  and  totalitarian 
Ideologies  which  recognize  neither  the  honor 
nor  the  dignity  of  man. 

Justice  for  the  distUsled  was.  Is.  and  shall 
always  be  a  m&ior  goal  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. The  achievements  of  the  Legion  In 
this  area  of  concern  Is  a  matter  of  record  and 
of  history,  but  the  effort  continues. 

From  the  Legion's  concern  for  the  chil- 
dren of  disabled  and  deceased  veterans  was 
bom  the  American  Legion  child  welfare  pro- 
gram, which  long  since  has  expanded  Its 
scope  of  activity  so  that  U  now  cqierates 
xmder  the  slogan  of  "A  Square  Deal  for  Every 
ChUd."  Since  1926,  the  Legion  and  Its 
affiliated  organizations  have  contributed 
more  than  $186  million  to  this  cause,  rang- 
ing from  direct  financial  assistance  to  the 
children  of  needy  veterans  to  major  eon- 


trlbutlons  for  research  Into  crippling  dis- 
eases and  vexing  problems  affeoting  Amer- 
ica's youth. 

The  success  of  this  program  through  the 
years  may  1M  traced  to  an  alertness  to 
changing  concepts  of  child  care  and  guid- 
ance dictated  by  rapidly  changing  social  con- 
ditions. New  areas  of  concern  for  our  child 
welfare  program  Include  support  for  more 
rigid  Federal  and  State  eootrols  over  the 
Illicit  drug  traffic  which  Is  a  growing  menace 
to  our  young  people.  We  also  seek  laws  that 
would  require  reporting  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  cases  of  physical  abuse  of  chil- 
dren by  adults,  similar  to  laws  now  requiring 
the  reporting  of  gunshot  wounds. 

The  American  Legion's  Intense  Interest  In 
national  security  Is  a  natural  area  of  concern 
for  our  organization.  We  have  asked,  and 
we  continue  to  ask  that  our  Nation  main- 
tain defensive  forces,  both  In  men  and  ma- 
terial, superior  to  those  of  any  potential 
enemy.  We  ask  that  these  forces  be  main- 
tained In  the  hope  that  they  need  never  be 
employed — but  we  of  the  Legion  believe  that 
preparedness  Is  the  key  to  the  maintenance 
of  freedom,  and  we  believe  that  our  best 
defense  Is  a  mlUtary  potential  unmatched 
throughout  the  world,  and  strongly  backed 
by  the  patriotic  and  moral  resources  of  a 
freedom-loving  citizenry. 

We  believe  our  Nation  should  always  be 
prepared  to  speak  from  a  position  of  strength 
to  those  who  xmderstand  no  other  language. 
The  validity  of  our  position  has  been  pain- 
fully proved.  After  World  War  I  ovir  Na- 
tion's military  strength  was  dissipated.  We 
were  gravely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves 
as  was  shown  so  forcefully  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor. 

Again  In  Korea  America's  citizen  soldiers 
responded,  and  acquitted  themselves  nobly — 
but  were  we  really  ready?  America  finally 
adopted  a  form  of  universal  military  train- 
ing— a  program  long  advocated  by  the 
American  Legion — and  that  program  was 
strengthened  with  the  enactment  In  1955  of 
the  national  security  training  law.  We  shall 
continue  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of  adequate 
and  modern  weapons  and  well-trained  men 
as  a  deterrent  to  aggression. 

The  greatest  military  machine  in  the  world 
cannot  prevail  If  America  Is  permitted  to  de- 
cay from  within.  Crime  and  delinquency 
have  an  adverse  Infiuence  upon  our  conunu- 
nitles.  and  miist  be  eliminated.  Further- 
more, there  are  powerful  influences  at  work 
in  America  today  Intent  upon  destroying  our 
moral  strength  and  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  freedom.  I  speak  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  UJS.A..  and  lU  various  front 
groups. 

The  Legion.  Is  and  always  has  been,  a  de- 
termined foe  of  c<Mnmunlsm.  While  the 
struggle  with  communism  has  cost  many  lives 
In  Korea,  In  Vietnam,  and  In  other  trou- 
bled areas  of  the  world,  the  struggle  here  at 
home  has  been  bloodless  but  no  less  treach- 
erous. 

Members  of  the  Conununlst  Party,  U.SJL. 
have  used  every  conceivable  trick  and  device 
In  the  effort  to  Infiuence  Americans  toward 
their  viewpoint,  and  strive  constantly  to 
dull  Americans'  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  freedoms  they  enjoy  and  to  weaken  their 
will  to  fight  to  preserve  them. 

Almost  dally  we  read  or  hear  of  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  Infiltrate  o\ir  Government 
and  steal  our  defense  secrets.  The  Conunu- 
nUts  are  bent  on  Imposing  their  will  upon 
us,  and  we  must  be  as  dedicated  In  our  ef- 
forts to  resist  the  encroachments  of  com- 
munism as  they  are  to  foster  their  false 
Ideologies. 

K  our  freedoms  fall,  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  free  world  will  fall  with  us  for  this 
Nation  Is  the  last  major  barrier  to  the  Red 
goal  of  world  conquest. 

It  Is  our  contention,  and  again  history  has 
proved  the  accuracy  of  our  stand,  that  the 
course  of  extremism,  either  to  the  right  or 
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to  the  left,  is  the  course  of  failure.  To  fol- 
low such  a  course  has  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  many  men,  of  many  govern- 
ments, yes,  even  of  entire  civilizations. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Legion  that  a  strong 
program  of  positive  Americanism,  strength- 
ening our  basic  belief  In  our  principles  and 
ideals,  is  the  best  answer  to  atheistic  com- 
munism. Through  Legion -sponsored  Amer- 
icanism prognuns.  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  American  youngsters  each  year 
are  exposed  to  activities  designed  to  give 
them  a  greater  appreciation  of  our  form  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life. 

Our  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation  programs 
teach  better  citizenship  to  more  than  27,000 
boys  each  year.  More  than  122,000  young- 
sters each  year  learn  the  elements  of  citizen- 
ship and  self-sufficiency  through  Legion- 
sponsored  Boy  Scout  units.  Some  355,000 
high  school  students  annually  learn  the 
meaning  of  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  through  preparation  for  the  Legion's 
national  high  school  oratorical  contest,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  million  youngsters  learn  the 
rules  of  the  ganoe  of  life  while  playing  Amer- 
ican Legion  baseball  each  year. 

Through  these  programs  we  hope  to  help 
our  young  people  grow  to  responsible  adult 
citizenship — to  develop  strong  minds  in 
sound  bodies,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  de- 
linquency which  produces  all  too  many 
potential  criminals. 

The  scope  of  organized  crime  In  these 
United  SUtes  has  been  made  alarmingly 
clear  to  Americans  In  recent  weeks,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  has  wisely  warned  that  law  enforce- 
ment cannot  achieve  total  victory  over  the 
elements  of  lawfulness  without  the  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  the  honest  citizens 
of  each  community,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. 

Through  resolutions  adopted  by  our 
Miami  Beach  national  convention  in  Sep- 
tember, the  American  Legion  has  pledged 
Its  support  and  that  of  Its  members  to  as- 
sist the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
land  whenever  and  wherever  they  can  be  of 
help. 

Basically,  I  believe  the  American  people 
to  be  patriotic,  law-abiding  citizens.  Yet. 
as  sometimes  happens  In  our  zeal  to  protect 
our  homes  and  families  from  the  elements 
of  lawlessness,  there  is  ever  the  tendency  to 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  help  I  mean  when 
I  invite  you  to  call  upon  Legionnaires  to 
assist  you. 

When  I  say  use  them,  I  mean  in  the  ca- 
pacity that  you  would  seek  the  assistance  of 
any  good  citizen  who  can  be  of  help  to  you 
In  your  work.  The  American  Legion  is  not, 
and  does  not  propose  to  become  an  investi- 
gative body.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
trained,  professional  officer,  which  Is  as  It 
should  be,  and  as  the  American  Legion  views 
It. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  believes  extremism  to  be  unde- 
sirable, yet  in  the  very  field  In  which  you 
men  labor  there  appears  to  be  extremes  of 
opinion  as  to  how  we  may  best  cope  with 
the  problems  of  lawlessness. 

These  range  from  the  apparent  trend  In 
some  communities  to  be  over  sympathetic 
to  the  cause  of  the  criminal,  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  some  circles  that  the  FBI  should 
be  converted  into  a  national  police  force,  or 
that  a  new  agency  be  created  as  a  national 
police  force. 

Again,  may  I  say  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  go  overboard  In  either  direction. 
As  a  practicing  attorney.  I  believe  the  piui- 
Ishment  should  fit  the  crime,  and  that  Jus- 
tice should  be  administered  fairly  and  im- 
partially. 

I  believe  that  Justice  should  be  admin- 
istered with  logic  and  with  reason,  and  tak- 
ing note  of  the  alarming  Increase  In  major 
crimes  conunltted  by  youngsters  under  the 
age  of  18,  I  bellave  there  Is  a  pressing  need 


for  more  effective  programs  of  rehabilitation 
of  youngsters  who  have  gone  astray. 

To  be  B\m,  there  are  the  incorrigibles 
among  the  younger  criminal  element.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  made  a 
mistake  and  who,  with  proper  guidance, 
could  become  useful  members  of  society.  I 
do  not  propose  to  excuse  a  criminal  act  be- 
cause of  the  age  of  the  offender.  I  do  say 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  save  that 
which  Is  salvageable. 

As  a  citizen,  I  concur  with  Director 
Hoover's  view  that  a  national  police  force 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  I  believe 
that  such  an  agency  could  conceivably  con- 
stitute a  dangerous  encroachment  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  respKjnsibiUty  for  proper  law  enforce- 
ment is  primarily  that  of  local  agencies  and 
of  local  citizens,  and  there  the  responsibility 
should  remain.  The  FBI  certainly  has 
proved  Its  capabilities  for  enforcing  those 
Federal  laws  which  fall  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  cooperative  effort  they  provide 
to  local  and  State  enforcement  agencies  leads 
me  to  believe  we  already  have  the  machinery 
to  do  the  Job. 

You  men  of  this  graduating  class  from  the 
FBI  National  Academy  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity and  a  significant  challenge  facing  you 
as  you  return  to  your  respective  departments 
across  this  land  in  foreign  countries.  Yours 
is  the  opportunity  to  help  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  performance  of  your  fellow  officers  by 
imparting  to  them  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained  hen.  Yours  is  the  challenge  of  In- 
suring that  law  and  order  shall  prevail  In 
your  respective  communities. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Legion  I  wish 
you  Godspeed  In  the  vital  mission  you  are 
about  to  assume. 


Address  or  Ma.  Robert  E.  Fbusker, 

OKLAHOMA   HiGHWAT   PaTROL 

Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Clark,  Dr.  Elson,  distinguished  guests, 
fellow  classmates,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  "It 
has  been  said  that  a  man  who  wcH-ks  with  his 
hands  Is  a  laborer,  a  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  and  his  heful  Is  a  craftsman,  a  man 
who  works  with  his  hands,  his  head  and  his 
heart  is  an  artist." 

This  was  a  quote  which  one  of  our  class- 
mates came  across  during  the  extensive  re- 
search which  we  performed  in  the  last  12 
weeks.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  appropriate  for 
this  occasion. 

Some  of  us  arrived  here  as  laborers,  others 
as  craftsmen.  Perhaps  a  few  even  i^- 
proached  the  status  of  artist.  But  none  had 
the  knowledge  and  training  necessary  to  be 
fully  competent  as  laborer,  craf tsmaoi  or 
artist  In  the  law  enforcement  profession. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  we  learned. 
Bo  we  renewed  otir  determination  to  gain  &a 
much  knowledge  as  possible  during  the  3 
months  ahead  of  us. 

With  graduation,  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize and  appreciate  what  these  3  months 
have  meant  to  vis.  We  have  learned  that 
hands  and  head  are  not  enough  to  make  us 
truly  professional  law  enforcement  officers — 
we  must  put  our  hearts  Into  oiu-  work  also. 
We  realize  we  are  Just  beginning  to  learn 
about  our  chosen  profession.  To  conclude 
that  we  are  now  totally  enlightened  with  re- 
q>ect  to  law  enforcement  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  Mr.  Hoover  and  all  the  people  connected 
with  the  FBI  National  Academy.  We  have 
learned  much,  but  the  most  important  lesson 
taught  us  Is  that  we  must  continue  to  study 
and  work  to  advance  oxirselves  and  our  pro- 
fession. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  In  serving 
as  the  spokesman  for  this  class  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Hoover,  for  having  had  the  foresight  to 
create  this  Academy  to  benefit  all  law  en- 
forcement ofBcers.  Its  excellent  Influence 
on  law  enforcement  has  been  tremendous 
and  Is  growing  steadily.  I  doubt  that  there 
is  an  oOcer  in  the  United  States  who  has  not 


heard  about  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
Many  of  them  hope,  as  we  did,  to  attend  It. 
A  number  of  us  have  been  closely  associated 
with  officers  who  previously  attended  the 
Academy  and  have  benefited  from  the  knowl- 
edge they  obtained  here.  But  not  until  we 
became  a  part  of  the  fellowship  we  have  en- 
Joyed  In  and  out  of  class  and  spent  the  many 
long  nights  together  in  study  did  we  fully 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  this  Academy. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  classes  ever  to 
be  graduated.  We  have  had  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  having  18  officers  from  13  for- 
eign countries  in  this  class.  It  has  been  en- 
coxiraglng  to  learn  that  our  fellow  officers 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  are  dedicated 
to  the  same  principles  we  hold,  and  that  they 
are  striving  as  we  are  to  Improve  their  status 
and  statvire  through  proper  training.  We 
enjoyed  working  with  these  men  and  feel 
we  have  established  new  and  valued  friend- 
ships which  will  help  advance  the  cause  of 
good  law  enforcement  around  the  world.  We 
also  are  proud  of  the  menabers  of  our  class 
who  shot  perfect  scores  on  the  practical  pistol 
course. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  special 
agent  counselors,  to  each  member  of  the 
Academy  training  staff,  to  the  visiting  lec- 
turers and  to  all  other  members  of  the  FBI 
who  have  given  of  their  time,  knowledge,  and 
years  of  experience  to  make  this  Academy  a 
success. 

We  cannot  forget  the  ones  who  were  left 
behind  during  our  stay  in  Washington — our 
wives  and  children.  Without  their  love  and 
faith.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
attend  or  complete  this  course. 

We  assure  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  departments,  that  we  will 
share  our  knowledge  with  other  officers  and 
will  strive  to  make  law  enforcement  a  better 
profession  for  ourselves  and  those  who  fol- 
low. We  return  home  knowing  that  the 
knowledge  obtained  here  will  enable  us  to 
better  use  our  hands,  our  heads,  and  our 
hearts,  and  to  teach  others  to  do  the  same 
so  that  we  all  may  become  artists  In  our 
profession. 


SUBVERSION,  NOT  SUGAR.  CUBA'S 
TOP  EXPORT 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Skldbw]  may  extend 
his  remains  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ob- 
served last  month  the  first  anniversary  of 
a  crisis  which  brought  the  world  to  the 
threshold  of  nuclear  disaster.  A  year  ago. 
our  people  recognized  that  the  risk  in 
Cuba  was  great,  but  so  were  the  stakes. 

Our  action  was  hailed  by  our  friends 
and  our  firm  resolve  at  a  time  of  supreme 
crisis  gained  for  us  new  confidence  from 
our  hemispheric  neighbors.  The  initia- 
tive we  gained  last  fall  in  this  area  has 
since  slipped  from  our  grasp.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  his  Kremlin-supported  govern- 
ment remain  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  hemisphere.  Today  we  are  again  on 
the  defensive  in  Latin  America,  where 
gnawing  Castro -Communist  subversive 
activities  are  increasing. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter- American  Affairs  earlier 
this  year  indicated  the  scope  of  Commu- 
nist subversive  activities  emanating  from 
Cuba.    A  recent  three-part  newspaper 
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article  by  Mr.  Charles  Keely  of  the  Cop- 
ley News  Serrlce  not  only  aubstantlates 
the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  but 
reveals  that  Communist  subversion  In 
the  Latin  Amorlcao  area  is  being  stepped 
up.    Mr.  Keely '8  articles  follow: 

ComroKiBic  m  Latik  Amexica 

(By  Cluu-les  Keely) 

(First  of  three  axtlclee) 

Washumton. — A  year  ago  RuasU  took  one 
■tep  backward  and  wlUidrew  mUallea  from 
Cuba.  Since  then,  the  Communists  have 
taken  a  doeen  Important  steps  forward  to- 
ward their  goal  of  a  Red  takeover  of  Latin 
America. 

The  steps  are  document«d.  They  reveal 
that  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  la  a 
launching  pad  for  subversion  oX  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Today.  10  schools  of  guerrlUa  warfare  and 
subversion  are  operating  at  full  capacity  In 
Cuba.  Last  year,  according  to  Central  In- 
talllgenee  Agency  Director  John  McCone, 
1,600  Latin  Americana  received  such  training 
In  Cuba.     More  schools  are  being  built. 

Intelligence  sources  estimate  aO.OOO  secret 
Red  agents  can  be  trained  this  year  In 
Cuba's  subversion  centers. 

In  essence.  IfcConc  told  Congress  last 
February,  "Castro  tells  revolutionaries 
•  •  •  'Come  to  Cuba;  we  will  pay  yoxir 
way,  w*  wUl  train  you  In  underground  or- 
ganlflatlon  t«chnlques.  In  guerrilla  warfare. 
In  sabotage  and  In  terrorism.  We  will  see 
that  you  get  back  to  yotir  homeland.' " 

TVavel  bans  have  not  hurt  Cuba's  subver- 
sion school  attendance,  an  Organization  of 
American  States  security  committee  reports. 

"Despite  limited  means  of  transportation 
to  Cuba  today."  the  OAS  said,  "tripe  to  that 
country  have  been  Increasing  in  number 
dTirlng  the  current  year." 

Many  of  the  students  reach  Cuba  by  slip- 
ping across  the  British  Honduran  border  In- 
to Mexico,  the  Cuban  Student  Directorate 
(DRS)  has  revealed.  From  Islands  off  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula,  they  are  taken  In  small 
boats  to  a  sea  rendezvous  with  Castro's 
"Ushlng  fleet." 

The  Latins  are  then  taken  to  the  port  of 
La  Coloma.  In  Cuba's  Plnar  del  Rio  Prov- 
ince, and  transported  to  the  different  train- 
ing camps.  Others  fly  or  sail  Into  Cuba  from 
Communist  countries. 

Castro's  clxunsy  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  Invade  and  subvert  neighboring  Carib- 
bean countries  during  his  first  9  months  In 
power  have  been  given  professional  guid- 
ance by  trained  "technicians"  from  the  So- 
viet bloc. 

The  State  Department's  Sterling  Cottrell 
says  that  Reds  from  satellite  nations  today 
outnumber  Russians  in  Cuba.  Cottrell, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
America,  told  Congress  August  13  that 
"Csechs.  Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  and  others*' 
are  In  Cuba  to  train  Latin  Americans  In  the 
arts  of  modern  guerrilla  warfare  and  sub- 
version. The  threat  to  the  United  States  of 
Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  Is  secondary  to  the 
use  of  the  Island  as  a  base  to  export  revolu- 
tion, said  Cottrell. 

"Today  the  Cuban  effort  Is  far  more  so- 
phisticated, more  covert,  and  more  deadlly." 
CIA's  McCone  explained.  "In  Its  profes- 
sional tradecraft  It  shows  guidance  and 
training  by  experienced  Communist  advis- 
ers from  the  Soviet  bloc  including  veteran 
Spanish  Communists." 

One  Spanish  Communist,  Oen.  Alberto 
Bayo.  created  the  "RevoluUonary  Obmman- 
dos  for  Latin  America"  (CRAL)  to  train 
Latins  to  Instigate  insurrections  against 
their  governments.  To  strengthen  CRAL 
DRB  claims,  Soviet  Ool.  Jarslav  Valensky  In- 
stituted an  International  Military  Command 
to  control  the  widespread  net  of  Commu- 
nist front  groups  in  iAtta  America. 
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A  "supreme  command"  for  Latin  American 
guerrillas  has  been  set  up  In  Cuba  by  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense,  according  to  ex- 
ile Intelligence  sources.  Its  headquarters 
are  In  Santiago  de  Cuba  where  guerrtlla  op- 
erations throughout  the  hemisphere  are 
masterminded  and  coordinated. 

Enrique  Lister,  another  Spaniard,  runs 
the  Mlnas  del  Frio  subversion  school  In 
Ortente  Province.  Lister,  a  graduate  of  the 
Soviet's  Fruntze  Military  Academy,  la  as- 
sisted by  former  Guatemalan  President  Col. 
Jacobo  Arbenz. 

At  the  Julio  Antonio  MeUa  School  near 
Havana,  Communists  are  training  Latin  la- 
bor leaders.  Military  p>ersonnel  receive  In- 
struction at  the  n  Cortljo  School  In  Plnar 
del  Rio.  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  reports.  The  San  Lorenzo  School  in 
Orlente  specializes  in  guerrilla  training. 
Subversion  centers  are  spread  across  the 
Island. 

CoMUTNisM  at  Latin  Amekica 

(By  Charles  Keely) 

(Second  of  three  articles) 

Washington  . — Cubtm  Ma  J.  Maximo  Can- 
ales  left  San  Jullen  Air  Base  In  Cuba  with 
five  Venezuelan  terrorists  trained  in  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castro's  guerrilla  warfare  schools, 
and  flew  over  the  San  Andres  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  Panama. 

The  men  parachuted  Into  the  water  and 
were  picked  up  by  a  small  fishing  boat  which 
took  them  to  Maracalbo,  Venezuela.  Later 
they  joined  a  guerrilla  force  of  the  pro- 
Castro  FALN  organization  to  wage  war 
against  President  Romulo  Betancourt. 

Subversion  has  replaced  sugar  as  Cuba's 
top  export. 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  Latin  Americans 
receiving  training  in  Cuba  today  are  being 
parachuted  back  Into  their  homelands. 
Others  return  to  Mexico  in  "shrimp  boats." 
and  then  go  home. 

According  to  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Director  John  McCone,  Fidel  Castro  tells 
these  trained  subversives,  "We  will  keep  In 
touch  with  you,  give  you  propaganda  sup- 
port, send  you  propaganda  materials  •  •  • 
secret  communlcaUons  methods,  and  per- 
haps funds  and  specialized  demolition 
equipment." 

Venezuela,  says  McCone,  Is  Castro's  "No.  1" 
target  amd  FALN's  sabotage  "Is  the  work  of 
experts  (using)  advanced  types  of  explo- 
sives." 

McCone  told  Representative  Axmibtkad 
SzLDZN'B,  Democrat,  of  Alabtuna,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  that 
more  than  300  Venezuelans  received  training 
in  Cuba  in  1903.  He  said  the  number  Is 
increasing  this  jrear. 

The  1,600  LaUn  Americans  who  were 
trained  in  Cuba  last  year,  according  to  Mc- 
Cone, took  courses  ranging  from  4  weeks  to 
a  year. 

They  Include  "intensive  training  In  sabo- 
tage, espionage,  or  psychological  warfare." 

No  country  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
Immune  to  the  cancer  of  Castro-lnspiied  ter- 
rorism. On  November  17,  1963.  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InveeUgatlon  In  New  York  City 
smashed  a  Castro-Communist  plot  to  launch 
a  series  of  terrorist  attacks  on  department 
stores.  The  FBI  reported  that  members  of 
Cuba's  United  Nations  delegation  were 
training  "a  corps  of  Cuban  Communists  in 
the  use  of  explosives." 

The  United  Stotes  and  its  Latin  neighbors 
have  met  the  Communist  challenge  with 
limited  success. 

The  Selden  subcommittee  recommended  to 
President  Kennedy  that  the  United  States 
"should  be  prepared  to  act  with  military 
force "  to  help  any  nation  In  danger  of  being 
overthrown  by  Communist  subversive  ag- 
gression. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
<OAS)    has    passed    numerous    resolutloiu 


deaUng  with  means  to  countsr  the  CUtro 
offensive. 

Yet,  day  by  day  the  Cuban-trained  t«Tor- 
Ists  nibble  away  at  this  false  front  of  anU- 
Castro  hemispheric  unity. 

"These  wolves  In  sheep's  clothing  are  the 
greatest  danger  ever  to  threaten  the  coxintry," 
explained  Colombian  President  Oulllermo 
Leon  Valencia  on  September  36. 

On  October  3  Radio  Havana  warned  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  "to  take  care." 
Broadcasting  from  Cuba,  a  woman  Identified 
as  Blanca  Sandlno.  daughter  of  the  late  Nic- 
araguan rebel  bandit,  regularly  incites 
Nlcaraguans  to  rebel  and  join  pro-CasUo 
guerrillas  whom  she  says  already  are  oper- 
ating In  the  country. 

The  Cuban  Student  Directorate  in  Rxlle 
claims  that  100  Instructors,  trained  In  Cuba, 
have  organized  a  Colombian  guerrilla  force 
of  more  than  1.800,  broken  Into  13  groups  In 
6  territorial  areas. 

Tony  Varona,  former  Cuban  foreign  minis- 
ter and  leader  of  the  Cubcm  Revolutionary 
Council,  told  Congress  that  the  International 
Communist  movement  Is  enlisting  volunteers 
in  all  19  Latin  countries.  The  objective,  he 
said.  Is  to  build  a  people's  army  of  400,000 
men,  100.000  women,  and  300,000  reserves  to 
defend  Cuba  In  the  event  of  aggression. 

CoiiMiTNisM  IN  Latin  Amxzica 
(By  Charles  Keely) 
(Last  of  three  arUcles) 
Wabhinotoh.— On  September  12,  Cuban- 
trained  Colombian  rebels  kidnaped  wealthy 
Cattleman  German  Mejla  Duque  and  held 
him  for  $360,000  ransom. 

During  the  fl  days  he  spent  In  the  Insur- 
gents' camp  before  his  rescue  by  army  troops. 
MeJla  said  a  Cuban  plane  fiew  over  the  area 
and  dropped  weapons,  propaganda  and  other 
material  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  look-alike 
guerrilla  leader  Federlco  Arango  Fonnegra. 
The  bearded  Arango  told  Mejla  that  Castro 
recently  had  sent  him  tao.OOO  with  a  warn- 
ing that  this  would  be  the  last  financial 
support  he  would  get  if  his  terrorists  did  not 
accomplish  a  decisive  operation  against  the 
Government. 

Colombian  Interior  Minister  Aurello  Ca- 
macho  Rueda  said  Castro  Is  openly  interven- 
ing in  Colombia  by  "sending  arms  and  money 
from  Cuba  to  the  bandits  and  the  offering 
of  scholarships  to  Colombian  studenu  to 
study  guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorist  tech- 
niques in  Havana." 

Twelve  tons  of  Communist  propaganda  Is 
discovered  monthly  by  Panama's  customs 
authOTlUes.  according  to  Centeral  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Director  John  McCone.  An- 
other 10  tons  comes  Into  Coeta  Rica. 

"Castro  is  strengthening  his  poelUon"  In 
the  wake  of  last  October's  mlssUe  crisis,  says 
Coeta  Rlcan  President  Francisco  Orllch. 

"I  expect  continuous.  Increased  attempts  at 
agitation  here." 

Former  Guatemalan  President  Miguel  Ydl- 
goras  Fuentes  charged  last  February  that 
since  late  1969  Russian  submarines  have 
been  reaching  the  Central  American  Pacific 
and  AUantlc  coasts  to  unload  men  and 
arms. 

Cuba  has  clearly  become  an  open  flood- 
gate for  a  torrent  of  terrorists.  They  flood 
a  pollticaUy  parched  LaUn  America,  sowing 
seeds  of  subversion. 

When  Castro  can't  finance  them,  they  turn 
to  other  sources  of  Income. 

Peruvian  guerrillas,  teamed  with  "ordi- 
nary criminals."  robbed  a  Lima  bank  last 
year  of  $100,000  and  split  the  loot  60-60.  Mc- 
Cone told  a  congressional  subcommittee  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

Venezuelan  pro-Castro  terrorists  robbed 
a  bank  last  February  of  $36,000. 

"The  principle  that  guerrillas  must  be 
self-sustaining  his  obviously  been  applied  to 
finances,"  McCone  explained. 
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But  he  added  that  there  are  also  Involved 
bank  transfers  by  which  Cuban  money  even- 
tually reaches  Latin  American  Communist- 
front  groups. 

One  such  example  was  outlined  here  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  by  British  Oulanese  Sen.  Anne 
Jardlm,  who  revealed  documents  showing  the 
transfer  of  $1  million  from  Russia  through 
Cuba  to  Prime  Minister  Cheddl  Jagan,  the 
Communists'  best  friend  In  South  America. 

Castro  sounded  the  keynote  for  Cuban  sub- 
version on  July  38,  1960. 

"We  promise  to  continue  making  Cuba 
the  example  that  can  convert  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  Into  the  Sierra  Maestra  of  the 
American  continent,"  he  said. 

He  has  restated  this  goal  on  countless 
occasions,  with  the  full  blessing  of  Moscow 
and  Pelplng. 

Intelligence  sources  say  Castro's  subver- 
sive pipeline  to  Latin  America  today  is  his 
growing  "fishing  fleet." 

With  the  help  of  the  Japanese,  Castro  has 
built  an  estimated  169  fishing  vessels,  though 
Hurricane  Flora  reportedly  sunk  89.  These 
vessels  carry  their  subversive  cargoes  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Latin  America. 

An  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
security  committee  has  reported  that  this 
Communist  advance  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  Its  true  aims. 

Col.  Jose  Luis  Cruz  Salazar.  Guatemalan 
politician  and  soldier,  told  Congress  February 
37  that  the  Communist  menace  is  not  specu- 
lation. 

"It  is  a  reality,  and  we  must  open  our  eyes 
to  it,"  he  said. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  JESSICA  MIT- 
FORD.  HER  SUPPORTERS  AND  AD- 
MIRERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  UrrJ  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  inserted 
some  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  reference  to  Jessica  Mitford — 
daily  Congressional  Record,  October  15, 
1963.  These  remarks  brought  forth 
a  hail  of  condemnation  from  the 
lethal  left  which  quickly  sprang  to  her 
defense  with  all  kinds  of  maudlin  apolo- 
gies. I  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  1963,  which  indicated  that  no 
one  without  congressional  immunity 
would  dare  make  such  a  statement.  The 
statements  wliich  I  made  have  been  pub- 
lished in  many  periodicals  which  do  not 
have  congressional  immunity,  so  that 
dodge  is  pure  hogwash. 

In  assessing  the  New  York  Times,  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  most 
laudatory  in  its  praises  of  Communist 
Castro,  and  one  of  its  reporters,  Herbert 
Matthews,  was  most  instrumental  in 
working  with  our  State  Department  en- 
voys in  establishing  the  Communist  Cas- 
tro government,  and  even  Isist  week  Cas- 
tro praised  Herbert  Matthews  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  is  now  visiting 
Cuba  with  his  wife.  I  am  wondering 
how  Matthews  got  his  passport  validated 
to  visit  Cuba,  while  the  State  D^part- 
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ment  has  been  refusing  permission  to 
students  to  visit  CXiba. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  then,  ncH*  is  It 
now.  to  defend  the  abuses  which  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  the  fimeral  business. 
Ttiese  same  abuses  can  be  charged  to 
many  American  businesses.  In  fact,  ev- 
ery time  I  buy  a  new  automobile  I  am 
persuaded  to  include  some  extras  which 
are  very  nice,  but  not  absolutely  neces- 
saiy.  Some  of  these  extras  cost  more 
than  the  average  funeral,  but  I  did  not 
have  to  buy  them.  My  real  purpose  for 
my  original  remarks  was  that  I  felt  that 
when  CBS  In  its  so-called  documentary, 
"The  Great  American  Funeral,"  was  go- 
ing to  bring  an  identified  Communist 
Into  several  million  American  homes,  the 
public  was  entitled  to  know  the  Identity 
of  the  author  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
subject  matter.  Surely,  if  I  wrote  a  book 
on  the  theory  of  relativity,  the  public 
would  be  entitled  to  know  that  I  am 
neither  a  physicist  nor  a  mathematician, 
and  that  slight  credence  should  be  given 
to  me  in  this  field. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
mention  that  the  rumor  was  broadcast 
throughout  the  Nation  that  I  or  my  fam- 
ily owned  an  interest  in  the  Fair  Haven 
Cemetery  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  I  wish 
to  emphatically  state  that  neither  I  nor 
any  of  my  family  now  has  nor  ever  had 
any  financial  interest  in  any  cemetery 
whatsoever.  I  assume  this  rumor  started 
because  I  was  a  trustee  of  Orange  County 
Cemetery  District  No.  1,  a  pubUc,  munici- 
pal, tax-supported  district,  organized  to 
take  over  and  restore  two  abandoned 
cemeteries  in  which  hundreds  of  Califor- 
nia pioneers  were  buried.  I  was  a  trustee, 
appointed  by  the  Orange  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
and  served  without  salary  or  expenses. 

The  apologists  for  Jessica  Mitford,  also 
known  as  Decca  Treuhaft,  continue  to  re- 
mind the  public  that  she  wrote  a  "smash- 
ing hit."  even  though  she  makes  the  ex- 
ception appear  to  be  the  rule.  May  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was  another 
author  who  wrote  a  smashing  hit.  His 
name  was  Karl  Marx,  whose  works  today 
rank  second  only  to  the  Bible  in  annual 
sales.  The  burden  of  his  book  was  an 
attack  on  the  capitalistic  free  enterprise 
system  and  on  religion,  but  today  no  one 
but  Communists  and  Socialists  rise  to  his 
defense.  The  burden  of  "The  American 
Way  of  Death"  is  likewise  a  two-pronged 
attack:  First,  against  the  free  enterprise 
capitalistic  system  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans; second,  against  the  funeral  service 
which  is  basically  a  religious  service,  for 
those  who  have  an  immutable  beUef  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

As  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  N.  Jackson,  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  of  Mamaroneck,  N.Y., 
said: 

A  funeral  faces  the  reality  of  death.  It 
does  not  avoid  it. 

A  funeral  provides  a  setting  wherein  the 
religious  needs  of  the  bereaved  may  be 
satisfied. 

A  funeral  provides  faith  to  sustain  spirit. 

A  funeral  helps  free  one  from  guilt  or  self- 
condemnation. 

A  funeral  helps  express  one's  feelings. 

A  funeral  directs  one  beyond  the  death  of 
a  loved  one  to  the  responslblUtiee  of  life. 

A  funeral.  In  a  personal  way,  help*  one 
face  a  crisis  with  dignity  and  courage. 


A  funeral  above  aU  provides  an  environ- 
ment where  loving  friends  and  relattves  can 
give  the  help  needed  to  face  the  future  with 
strength  and  courage. 

The  above-referred-to  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  indicated  that  Jessica 
Mitford's  association  with  Commimlst 
activities  was  in  the  dim  and  distant 
past.  Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Jessica 
Mitford,  also  known  as  Decca  Treuhaft, 
was  identified  as  a  monber  of  the  Com- 
mimlst Party  in  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  follows : 

By  Dickson  P.  Hill,  an  undercover  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during 
his  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
( 1944-49 ) ,  "Investigation  of  Communist  Ac- 
tivities in  the  San  Francisco  Area,  part  2," 
December  2, 1953,  page  3227. 

By  Dr.  Jack  (Beverly  MlkeU)  Patten,  a 
former  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
(1936-40  and  1946-48),  "Hearings  Held  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  18-21,  1957,  part 
1,"  June  10,  1957,  page  1168. 

By  Dorothy  M.  Jeffers,  an  undercover  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bvireau  of  Investigation  during 
her  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
(1943-63),  "Heu-lngs  Held  In  Ban  Francisco, 
Calif.,  June  18-21,  1957,  part  n,"  June  31, 
1957,  page  1295. 

Her  stint  before  the  California  Senate 
Fact-Finding  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  was  related  in  my  previous 
remarks,  and  appears  on  pages  260-262  of 
that  committee's  report  to  the  1953 
regular  California  Legislature. 

We  are  told  that  leading  clergymen 
of  all  faiths  endorse  the  so-called  expose. 
That  may  be  true,  but  do  not  forget  that 
many  of  our  leaders  of  all  faiths  are 
coUectivists  and  most  of  them  oppose  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, so  they  are  running  true  to  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  these  leaders  who  appeared 
on  the  CBS  program,  "The  Great  Ameri- 
can Fimeral,"  Rev.  Stephen  Fritchman, 
has  been  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  his  Communist- 
front  af&liations  and,  of  course,  he  took 
the  fifth  amendment.  Again,  I  say, 
"strange  bedfellows."  Reverend  Fritch- 
man was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Com- 
munist People's  World  of  September 
7,  1963. 

The  commercial  sponsor  for  the  CBS 
colossal.  "The  Great  American  Funeral," 
was  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  of 
America,  which  is  engaged  in  selling  In- 
surance for  all  contingencies.  Including 
death.  It  must  have  grated  the  Travel- 
ers' agents  to  watch  the  door-to-door 
salesmen  castigated.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness in  America  that  engages  more 
heavily  in  telephone  solicitation  and 
door-to-door  selling  than  do  the  various 
insurance  companies  of  America.  If  the 
capitalistic  free  enterprise  system  is  de- 
stroyed in  America,  its  demise  is  being 
gratuitously  aided  by  the  American  busi- 
ness community  which  sponsors  such 
programs. 

It  might  be  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  to  examine  another  book  of  Jessi- 
ca Mitford,  "Daughters  and  Rebels." 
which  is  an  autobiography,  in  which  she 
refers  to  her  father,  wiio  was  an  out- 
standing British  citizen,  as  the  missing 
link  between  ape  and  homo  sapiens. 
She  also  admits  Uiat  she  was  a  shop- 
lifter,  a   "biU  Jumper,"   and   that  she 
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bought  volumes  of  Communist  literature 
and  "rigged  up  some  homemade  hammer 
and  sickle  flags."  This  book  was  written 
in  1960.  As  late  as  1963.  she  was  invited 
to  be  a  special  guest  at  the  25th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Communist 
People's  World  in  San  Francisco.  This 
is  according  to  People's  World— the 
January  19,  1963.  issue.  Whether  she 
attended  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

In  her  book.  "Daughters  and  Rebels." 
on  page  12  in  referring  to  her  govern- 
esses, she  says: 

She  WM  aoon  followed  by  Miss  Bunting, 
wboM  main  contribution  to  our  education 
wa«  to  teach  a  little  mild  «hopurtlng  •  •  • 
Mlu  Bunting  In  her  governesey  beige  coat 
and  gloves,  Boud  (Jeaslca's  sister)  and  I  in 
matching  panams  straw  hats,  would  strut 
haughtUy  past  tha  deferential  salespeople 
to  seek  the  safety  oC  Puller's  Tea  Room, 
where  we  would  gleefully  take  stock  of  the 
day's  haul  over  cups  of  steaming  hot  choc- 
olate. 

In  referring  to  her  father  on  page  29, 
she  writes: 

I  developed  the  theory  that  he  was  a 
throwback  to  an  earlier  state  of  maixklnd,  a 
missing  link  between  the  apes  and  homo 
sapiens  (man). 

On  page  68  she  speaks  of  her  enthu- 
siasm for  communism: 

In  fact,  this  declaration  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  automatic  taking  of  op- 
posite sides  to  Boud :  the  little  I  knew  about 
the  Fascists  repelled  me — their  racism,  super- 
militarism,  brutality.  I  took  out  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Dally  Worker,  bought  vol- 
iimes  of  Communist  literature  and  litera- 
ture that  I  supposed  to  be  Communist. 
rigged  up  some  homemade  hammer  and 
sickle  flags. 

She  refers  to  her  first  husband.  Es- 
mond Romilly,  on  page  98  as  follows: 

Esmond's  abrupt  conversion  to  Communist 
Ideas  had  ccone  about  In  a  way  very  similar 
to  my  own. 

On  page  190  she  expresses  her  lack  of 
knowledge  of  economics  by  stating: 

No  one  had  ever  explained  to  me  that 
you  had  to  pay  for  electricity;  and  lights, 
electric  heaters,  stoves  blazed  away  night 
and  day  at  Rotherhlthe  Street.  When  the 
enormous  bill  flrst  arrived  we  thought  brief- 
ly of  contesting  It  In  court  on  the  grounds 
that  electricity  Is  an  act  of  Ood — an  element, 
like  fire,  earth,  and  air;  but  legal  friends 
assured  us  this  would  get  us  nowhere.  It 
was  unthinkable  that  we  should  pay.  so  we 
moved  out  of  the  Rotherhlthe  Street  house 
to  a  furnished  room  near  the  Marble  Arch. 

On  page  207  she  writes: 

One  evening  at  dinner,  after  they  had  him 
on  the  ropes,  I  was  emboldened  by  this  un- 
familiar relationship  between  old  and  young 
to  ask.  "But  surely,  Mr.  Meyer,  you're  not 
in  favor  of  capitalism,  are  you?" 

Again,  referring  to  her  flrst  husband, 
on  page  280  she  says: 

His  (Ssmond'*]  brand  of  socialism  was  un- 
cluttered by  fine  Christian  sentiments,  for 
like  Boud  he  was  a  gifted  hater,  although 
unlike  her  he  directed  his  venom  against 
the  enemies  of  hunuinlty,  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  woman  being 
defended  by  the  so-called  liberals  while 
they  denounced  me  for  attempting  to 
expose  her. 

I  said  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  the 
New  York  Times  or  even  the  San  Fran- 


cisco Chronicle  or  even  the  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade  Tribune,  or  the  El  Cajon 
(Calif.)  VaUey  News,  all  of  which  mim- 
icked each  other,  ncM:  was  I  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Democratic  Committee  of 
Escondldo,  Calif.,  bought  space  to  have 
the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
printed  in  the  Escondldo  Times  Advocate 
as  an  advertisement.  Of  course,  as  ex- 
pected, the  Communist  People's  World, 
Saturday.  November  2,  1963.  leveled  a 
typical  attack  upon  me  quoting  liberally 
from  the  New  York  Times.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  solid  newspapers 
in  the  country  such  as  the  Orange 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  and  the  Daily  Pilot 
(Costa  Mesa.  Calif.),  and  others,  arising 
to  the  defense  of  this  wcnnan  who  has 
done  more  to  destroy  the  soul  of  Amer- 
ica than  almost  anyone  else,  and  I  am 
wondering  If,  after  they  have  the  facts  as 
presented  here,  they  will  continue  to 
place  her  on  a  pedestal. 

When  Jessica  Mitford  Romilly  Treu- 
haft  was  questioned  about  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  she  dismissed  them  airily 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  "red  herring."  Where  have  I  heard 
that  before?  As  I  recall,  a  former  Presi- 
dent used  that  phrase  concerning  the 
charges  brought  against  persons  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Federal  Government,  who 
were  later  convicted  as  spies.  Commu- 
nists and  traitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opening  remarks 
I  said  that  the  charge  of  congressional 
immunity  was  hogwash,  and  as  further 
evidence  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  herewith  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  Tocsin,  August  28.  1963. 
printed  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  This  Is  only 
one  of  several  magazine  articles  carrying 
similar  charges. 

Warm  Jessica  MrraoEo  Equals  Communist 
Decca  TaiTTHArr 

Simon  and  Schuster  has  Just  published  a 
new  book  by  Oakland  resident,  Jessica  Mit- 
ford of  6411  Regent  Street,  entitled  "The 
American  Way  of  Death,"  a  clever  attempt  to 
bury  capitalist  America's  funeral  customs. 

Absent  from  the  superficially  plausible 
case  which  the  author  makes  In  her  sharply 
satirical  lampoon  are  biographical  data  about 
Miss  Mitford  which  could  place  the  book's 
thesis  in  new  perspective  for  the  unwary 
reader. 

For  Writer  Jessica  Mitford  is  also  Decca 
Treuhaft,  wife  of  Oakland  Communist  law- 
yer Robert  E.  Treuhaft  and  herself  an  often- 
Identified  Communist  Party  member.  It  Is  as 
Decca  Treuhaft  that  the  writer  has  per- 
formed her  service  for  the  Communist  Party. 

Despite  the  book's  Innocent  air  of  indig- 
nation at  the  purported  crass  commercial- 
ism of  American  funerals  and  the  author's 
proposal  for  "grassroots"  type  remedies.  Mrs. 
Treuhaft  Is  no  newcomer  to  the  role  of  op- 
ponent of  American  Institutions. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  subversive 
East  Bay  Civil  Rights  Congress  In  the  1950'8, 
she  kept  local  law  enforcement  agencies  busy 
with  assorted  cases  of  "police  brutality"  and 
"racial  dtscrlminatlon" — all  pivoting  on  well- 
oiled  Communist  propaganda  machinery  and 
fully  exploited  by  the  People's  World. 

One  of  the  seemingly  Innocuoiis  solutions 
Mrs.  Treuhaft  proposes  for  the  funeral  prob- 
lem is  organization  of  local  memorial  asso- 
ciations which  would  provide  low-coet 
burials.  Two  such  associations  In  southern 
and  northern  California  (reported  in  Tocsin, 
March  6  and  May  1,  1963)  have  strong  Com- 
munist and  leftwlng  backing.  They  are  the 
Bay  Area  Funeral  Society  of  Berkeley  and  the 
Los  Angelee  Funeral  Society. 


Brltlsh-born  and  bred.  Mrs.  Treuhaft  ar- 
rived In  the  United  States  in  1939  following 
a  youthful  elopement  to  Spain  with  Esmond 
Romilly,  a  nephew  of  Winston  Churchill, 
who  had  fought  with  the  pro-Communist 
forces  In  the  Spanish  ClvU  War. 

Mrs.  Treuhaft  Is  the  sister  of  Nancy  Mit- 
ford, acld-tongued  novelist  always  severely 
critical  of  the  United  SUtes:  Unity  Freeman 
Mitford,  Hitler's  onetime  "Nordic  Goddess"; 
Lady  Diana  Mosley.  wife  of  Sir  Oswald  Mos- 
ley,  England's  leading  Fascist:  Pamela  Mit- 
ford, wife  of  a  distinguished  British  scientist; 
and  Deborah  Mitford,  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Mrs.  Treuhaft's  penchant  for  doing  the 
unexpected — plus  her  kinship — have  won  her 
several  treatments  In  Bay  Area  supplements, 
where  her  Interest  In  leftwlng  politics  has 
been  viewed  as  frivolous  unconventionallty 
at  most.  Interpreting  her  elopement  with 
Romilly  as  a  defiance  of  her  rightwlng  back- 
ground, the  San  Francisco  Elxamlner  of 
February  19,  1961,  declared,  "The  two  self- 
avowed  Communists  continued  their  fight 
against  the  uppercrust  society  from  wtUch 
they  had  fled." 

■CBET.LTOUS    DAUCHTZaS 

Mrs.  Treuhaft's  service  to  the  Communist 
movement  does,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  motivated 
by  the  same  kind  of  rebellion  her  other  flve 
sisters  had  demonstrated  In  the  opposite  po- 
litical direction.  "Daughters  and  Rebels." 
Mrs.  Treuhaft's  autobiography  published  In 
1960,  dissects  the  rebellious  daughters  and 
their  indomitable  drives.  Even  Iron  Commu- 
nist Party  discipline,  commented  one  of  her 
readers,  cannot  confine  a  "mad  Mitford"  for 
very  long. 

In  bay  area  Communist  circles,  for  example. 
Mrs.  Treuhaft  has  always  carefully  associated 
with  communism's  upper  crust.  And  despite 
her  ability  to  subordinate  herself  to  such 
short-term  party  goals  as  "police  brutality" 
drives,  Mrs.  Treuhaft's  statements  have  never 
been  known  to  Include  endorsement  of 
"workers  solidarity"  c«-  similar  Communist 
propaganda  pillars. 

A  literate  and  amusing  writer,  she  has 
aimed  her  talent  for  satire  at  even  such 
sacrosanct  Communist  techniques  as  the  use 
of  language  as  a  weapon  in  the  class  struggle 
(see  "Fun  and  Games"  story,  this  Issue). 

After  Romilly  was  killed  In  World  War  II, 
Mrs.  Treuhaft  met  and  married  Robert  Treu- 
haft whUe  both  were  employees  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Price  Administration.  At  about  the  same 
time,  she  became  secretary  of  San  Francisco 
Local  231  of  the  United  Federal  Workers  of 
America,  a  Communist-dominated  union. 

I^BOB  SCHOOL  OmCIAL 

In  1944  she  assumed  the  post  of  financial 
director  for  the  now  defunct  Communist 
California  Labor  School  at  Its  Oakland 
branch. 

Lending  their  home  for  varloxis  Commu- 
nist benefits  during  the  years  that  followed, 
the  Treuhafts  hosted  an  annual  all-night 
party  in  August  1949.  according  to  the  Peo- 
ple's World  of  August  23. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Treuhaft's  efforts  during  the 
1950's  were  devoted  to  promoting  the  East 
Bay  Civil  Rights  Congress.  She  and  her  sub- 
ordinates in  the  group  won  "special  praise 
from  Albert  J.  Lima  (northern  California 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party)  for  their 
fight  against  the  Smith  Act."  the  November 
23.  1951,  People's  World  declared. 

When  the  CRC  championed  Oaklander 
Jerry  Newson  in  a  murder  case  In  1961.  Mrs. 
Treuhaft  even  Induced  her  6-year-old  son 
Nicholas,  now  deceased,  to  sell  tickets  for  a 
Newson  benefit.  The  young  child — whom 
the  Treuhafts  had  christened  with  the 
middle  name  of  Tito,  according  to  the  Labor 
Herald — was  arrested  for  selling  tickets. 

Together  with  their  son  Benjamin  and 
daughter  Constancla.  the  Treuhafts  vlsted 
Hungary  In  the  late  1950's  and  wrote  a  lauda- 
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tory  account  of  *llfe  under  aociallsm"  for 
the  People's  World.  February  17.  1987. 
XDnmnSD  as  ebd 

An  Independent-Progressive  Party  voter  In 
19S2  and  1966,  Mr*.  Treuhaft  was  Identified 
as  a  branch  and  county  functionary  of  the 
Communist  Party  by  Dickson  Hill  at  Decem- 
ber 1963  hearings  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  as  a  party 
member  by  Dr.  Jtwk  Patten,  June  19,  1957. 

She  was  also  idejitlfied  at  1956  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  hearings  on  the 
California  Labor  School  by  former  Commu- 
nists WlUlam  Michael  Foard,  who  said  Mrs. 
Treuhaft  was  an  officer  at  San  Francisco 
headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party.  942 
Market  Street;  Bessie  Honing,  who  had  seen 
Mrs.  Treuhaft  at  a  countywide  meeting  of 
the  Communist  Party  at  Garibaldi  Hall; 
Sylvia  G.  Hill,  who  knew  her  during  the  early 
portion  of  Mrs.  Hill's  role  as  an  undercover 
Communist  for  the  FBI;  Dorothy  M.  Jeffers. 
who  Identified  MTs.  Treuhaft  as  a  party 
functionary;  Timothy  Evans,  who  said  she 
was  a  member  of  his  section  in  Alameda 
Coiuty:  George  WUllam  Smith,  who  identi- 
fied her  as  present  at  an  officers  meeting  In 
Oakland. 

Fired  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
staff  after  3  months'  work  there  In  1956. 
Mrs.  Treuhaft  nevertheless  continued  active 
as  a  Journalist.  Her  Justification  of  the  San 
Francisco  Communist-led  riots  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
1960  was  featured  by  the  Nation  magazine. 

DISINHX3UTSO.    BUT 

When  the  second  Lord  Redesdale  of  Great 
Britain,  Mrs.  Treuhaft's  father,  died  in  March 
1958,  he  cut  his  Communist  daughter  from 
his  wUl.  Through  a  legal  fluke,  however. 
Mrs.  Treuhaft  received  as  a  bequest  Inch 
Kenneth,  an  island  In  the  Hebrides  and  site 
of  the  family's  ancestral  castle. 

The  press  reported  then  that  she  had 
broken  with  her  father  vaom  than  20  years 
earlier  over  the  Spanish  ClvU  War  question 
and  that  her  father  hated  "leftwlngers." 
Mr.  Treuhaft,  born  In  New  York  of  Hungar- 
ian Jewish  parents,  ascribed  her  father's  ac- 
tion to  anti-Semitism. 

Mrs.  Treuhaft's  more  recent  Communist 
activity  has  Included  picketing  with  the  local 
Morton  Sobell  cocnmittee,  a  group  seeking 
clemency  for  the  condemned  atom  spy,  dur- 
ing the  March  1962  visit  to  Berkeley  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy;  and  a  guest-of-honor  role  at 
the  People's  World  silver  anniversary  last 
January  26  in  San  Francisco. 

A  giant  Bast  Bay  benefit  staged  by  the 
Berkeley  Friends  of  Highlander,  February  9. 
was  arranged  In  part  by  Mrs.  Treuhaft  (Toc- 
sin. Feb.  27,  1963).  Funds  went  to  the 
Communist -backed  Highlander  Research  and 
Education  Center  of  KnozvUle,  Tenn. 

Called  before  the  California  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties In  September  1961,  Mia.  Treuhaft  re- 
fused to  answer  all  questions  about  her 
affiliations  in  the  bay  area  on  grounds  that 
her  answers  might  tend  to  incriminate  her. 
Her  refusal  evoked  laughter  when,  after  de- 
clining a  question  about  the  Ccunmunlst 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  she  similarly  refused 
to  acknowledge  membership  in  even  the 
Berkeley  Tennis  Club. 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  A  BILL  OP 
GOODS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ScHADKBEKCl,  is  recognlzcd 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Latin  America  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States 
in  her  struggle,  along  with  her  neighbors 
to  the  south,  against  the  colonialism  of 


the  Soviet  empire.  We  are  facing  a 
critical  stage  in  the  cold  war  at  which 
this  Government  must  not  be  found 
wanting  in  Its  determination  to  save  not 
only  our  own  people  but  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  from 
the  totalitarian  policies  of  a  power-mad 
group  of  opportunists  who  would  fasten 
their  concepts  of  atheistic  materialistic 
dictatorship  upon  the  unsuspecting 
people  of  the  world.  WhUe  those  who 
are  a  part  of  this  international  con- 
spiracy cry  "peace"  and  "brotherhood  of 
man,"  and  by  corruption  of  words  claim 
only  to  want  to  save  the  world  from  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  nuclear  holocaust,  let 
It  be  clear  that  they  do  not  suid  indeed 
cannot  talk  about  freedom.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  have  the  people  by  free  elec- 
tions chosen  a  Communist  ballot  and 
likewise  nowhere  in  the  world  where 
Communist  tyranny  has  fastened  itself 
upon  the  people  have  the  people  been 
offered  a  free  choice  to  repudiate  it. 
Those  who  are  outright,  active  sup- 
porters of  the  Conmivmist  conspiracy 
have  twisted  truth  to  serve  their  malevo- 
lent purposes.  They  have  drawn  a  false 
picture  of  themselves  as  saviors  of  hu- 
manity. And  in  this  upside-down  pic- 
ture, they  have  depicted  the  God-fearing 
and  decent  men  and  women  as  "war- 
mongers" and  greedy  "capitalists"  and 
"right-wing  extremists."  Of  course,  this 
is  patently  untrue. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  that  our  future 
as  a  free  nation  is  tied  up  intimately  with 
the  interests  of  our  traditional  and  wel- 
come friends  in  the  other  Americas;  it 
Is  because  I  believe  that  our  aid  to  the 
people  in  Latin  America  who  have  be- 
come pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  inter- 
national commimism,  must  be  directed  to 
the  end  that  they  can  be  spared  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  people  of  other  cap- 
tive  nations   the   Soviets   so    blatantly 
would  have  the  world  believe  have  been 
liberated ;  it  Is  because  the  future  of  our 
culture  and  civilization  with  the  empha- 
sis on  the  worth  of  individuals,  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  the  sense  of  divine  direc- 
tion,   is    seriously    threatened    by    the 
inroads  the  Communist  conspiracy  has 
made  in  our  hemisphere;  it  is  because  I 
believe  a  forthright  presentation  of  all 
points  of  view  are  necessary  If  we  are  not 
to  find  ourselves  overrun  by  the  con- 
spiracy,   posing    under    anoUier    name, 
entering  the  back  window,  that  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  present  what  I  have 
gleaned  frtxn  serious  study  and  many 
conversations  with  various  thinking  peo- 
ple from  Latin  America. 

I  give  this  point  of  view  because  I 
believe  the  time  Is  late  and  unless  we 
break  the  Information  barrier  created  by 
managed  news  which  is  succeeding  In 
Its  efforts  to  camouflage  facts,  distort 
truth,  and  withhold  Information  needed 
to  make  a  true  assessment  of  conditions 
and  circumstances  as  they  are,  we  may 
find  ourselves  victims  of  the  very  con- 
spiracy against  which  we  are  led  to 
believe  we  have  been  w£*lng  a  cold  war. 
In  view  of  recent  developments  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Kermedy  administration  has  again 
muffed  the  ball  In  Latin  America.  The 
military  coups  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic   and    in    Honduras    have    revealed 


agonizingly  that  the  administration, 
despite  its  talk  about  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  almost  com- 
pletely adrift  in  Its  Latin  American  pol- 
icy. It  is  being  buffeted  about  by  politi- 
cal forces  in  our  neighbor  countries 
which  It  neither  foresaw  nor  knows  how 
to  influence. 

Since  this  administration  took  over 
the  White  House  in  1961.  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  fatality  which  has 
turned  every  one  of  its  Latin  American 
moves  into  blundering  and  bitter  fail- 
ures. The  most  ghastly  of  these,  of 
course,  has  been  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
in  Cuba,  followed  by  the  Incredible 
pledge  of  no  invasion  to  Castro  after  the 
missile  crisis  of  1962.  But  while  the  most 
glaring  example  of  the  failure  of  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  in  Latin 
America  because  it  is  so  obvious,  Ci^sa 
is  not  an  isolated  Indication  of  failure. 
The  same  forcible-feeble  approach — to- 
day a  threat,  tomorrow  a  cringe — ^has 
characterized  our  policy  In  practically 
every  Latin  American  situation.  At  the 
end  of  2^  years  of  repeated  and  un- 
broken bungling  in  this  hemisphere,  this 
administration  stands  before  the  world 
an  abject  and  pathetic  object  of  confu- 
sion and  retreat. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  put  its  tm- 
qvialifled  support  behind  the  Juan  Bosch 
regime.    Throughout  the  7  months  of 
Bosch's  rule,  Washington  seemed  to  de- 
liberately blind  itself  to  Dominican  reali- 
ties.    The   administration   sent   to   the 
Dominican  Republic  as  Ambassador  a 
magazine  writer,  John  Bartlow  Martin, 
who  was  undoubtedly  well  Intentioned, 
but  whose  apparent  sole  claim  to  diplo- 
matic appointment  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  a  ghostwriter  for  Adlai  Steven- 
son.   Upon  Mr.  Martin's  advice,  Wash- 
ington accepted  Juan  Bosch  as  the  best 
bet  for  the  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.    Even  after  he  was  re- 
called,   following    the    military    coup. 
Martin  returned  to  Washington  to  de- 
fend Bosch,  although  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  only  been  following  instruc- 
tions.   Nor  did  Mr.  Martin  attach  im- 
portance to  a  fact  which  was  commonly 
known  in  the  Dominican  Republic — that 
Bosch  was  a  confirmed  anti -American. 
Bosch's  first  act  as  President  was  to 
go  to  Switzerland  and  contract  for  a 
$150  million  loan  from  a  Swiss  consor- 
tium at  6V^  percent  Interest,  rather  than 
obtain    available    financing    from    UB. 
agencies  which  reportedly  would  have 
given  him  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
rate. 

Pan  American  Headlines,  published  by 
the  Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy, 
gave  this  account  of  the  deal: 

In  early  January  1963,  before  he  waa 
sworn  In  as  President,  Boech  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Sxirope  to 
get  aid  for  the  nation's  economy.  Boech 
selected  three  men:  Diego  Bordas.  Pedro 
Juan  Laboy,  Mario  Dlez. 

Bosch  disclosed  that  he  was  going  to  secure 
a  large  loan  to  finance  the  fantastic  program 
of  public  Improvements  which  he  had  prom- 
ised In  his  campaign.  At  the  time,  he  was 
culvtsed  that  Washington  would  supply  him 
with  the  mcmey  which  he  needed  at  a  nomi- 
nal rate  of  interest  of  three-quarters  of  1 
percent.     Bosch  told  his  associates  that  he 
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dldnt  want  American  money  because  he 
did  not  want  the  United  States  to  have  any 
hold  on  him.  This  chauvinistic  geature 
silenced  his  home  critics  who  were  mjrstlfled 
by  his  insistence  on  getting  European  aid. 

Bosch  and  his  trio  Journeyed  to  Switzer- 
land where  Mario  Dlez  had  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  a  Swiss  cozisortlum.  The  consor- 
tium granted  a  loan  of  9150  million.  The 
interest  rate  which  Boech  accepted  on  this 
loan  was  OM  percent.  Which  means  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  obligated  to 
pay  in  excess  interest  $8  million  more,  per 
anniwi,  than  it  would  have  paid  to  the  pro- 
posed Anierlcan  lender. 

But  there  was  worse  to  follow. 

It  came  to  light  that  Bosch  borrowed  from 
the  consortium  an  advance  of  916  million, 
giving  notes  for  the  amount.  Shortly  after- 
ward, these  notes  made  their  appearance  in 
the  money  markets  of  various  countries,  as 
the  head  of  the  consortium  tried  to  dls- 
cotmt  them.  Some  of  them  were  discounted 
by  the  General  Klectrlc  Co.  of  London. 
Others  were  offered  to  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe 
Co.,  but  were  refused. 

To  this  day,  despite  the  repeated  demand 
of  the  nonradical  Dominican  press.  Boech 
and  Borda  have  not  made  an  accounting  of 
the  915  million. 
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Yet  we  deckled  to  throw  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  behind  the  Bosch 
government. 

If  Ambassador   Martin   had   listened 
to  the  responsible  people  in  the  Domini- 
can RepubUc.  instead  of  those  in  the 
narrow    leftist    circle,    he    would    have 
known  that  a  great  part  of  the  Domini- 
can   population    had    already    stamped 
Bosch  unreliable  from  the  standpoint  of 
democracy  and  of  individual  as  well  as 
naUonal  progress.   He  would  have  known 
of  the  rampant  corruption  which  was 
corroding   away  the  confidence  of  the 
people.    He  could  have  listened  to  such 
men  as  Rafael  Bonilla  Aybar  who  was 
daily  reporting   the   expose  of  Bosch's 
misdeeds  over  the  radio  and  in  his  paper 
La  Prensa  Libre,  to  a  large  and  growing 
audience.    He  would  have  talked  to  such 
a  man  as  Don  Jose  Mejia  who  had  suf- 
fered unspeakable  wrongs  imder  Tnijil- 
lo  and  who  had  returned  enthusiastically 
to  the  RepubUc  when  Bosch  was  elected 
to   cooperate  with   the   new   President' 
What  he  saw  under  Bosch,  however,  dis- 
enchanted him   so  completely  that  he 
began  pouring  out  a  stream  of  slashing 
attacks  upon  the  regime  in  the  press  and 
radio.     The  final  weeks  of  Bosch  saw 
Santo  Domingo  ringing  with  the  voices 
of  these  and  many  other  disillusioned 
former  supporters.    ApparenOy  Ambas- 
sador Martin  didn't  hear   them.     Nor 
did  he  understand  the  significance  of  the 
July  episode  when  the  leaders  of  the 
military   warned   Bosch   that   he  must 
mend  his  ways  and  clean  house  or  they 
would  turn  against  him.    The  adminls- 
traUon    in    Washington    was    walking 
around  in  such  a  fogbank  that  only  about 
2  weeks  before  Bosch's  fall  it  induced 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  offer  Bosch 
a  multunlUion  doUar  dam  project  in  the 
hope  of  beefing  up  his  popularity. 

There  was  also  the  questionable  Sasha 
Volman  situation.  Volman,  originally  a 
protege  of  Norman  Thomas  and  the  New 
York  Socialists,  had  been  pursuing  a 
covert  and  mysterious  game  In  Central 
America  for  several  years.  Former  Presi- 
dent Otillo  mate  of  Costa  Rica  described 
Volman  as  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 


foreigners  to  have  arrived  In  Costa  Rica." 
Ulate  revealed  that  Volman  "handles 
enormous  simis  of  money,  from  an  un- 
revealed  source,  collects  a  large  month- 
ly income,  and  travels  every  month 
to  different  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
area. " 

When  Bosch  was  rimning  for  Presi- 
dent. Volman  appeared  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  attached  himself  to  Bosch. 
He     apparently     acquired     a     strange 
ascendancy  over  Bosch's  mind.     When 
the  new  President  was  inaugurated,  he 
installed  Volman  as  his  adviser  on  Wash- 
ington    relations.     Volman     convinced 
him,  truthfully  or  untruthfully  as  it  may 
be.  that  he  had   great  influence   with 
Arthur    M.    Schlesinger.    Jr..    and   Mc- 
George  Bundy.  who   have  advised  the 
President    on    Latin    American    policy. 
When,  in  midsiunmer,  a  situation  arose  in 
which  strong  elements  began  to  demand 
that   Ambassador   Martin   be    replaced, 
Volman   informed   Bosch   that  he  had 
phoned  the  White  House  to  one  of  the 
President's    closest    advisers    and    had 
saved  Martin's  job.    Bosch  believed  him. 
It  is  true  that  Bosch  carefully  main- 
tained a  pose  of  noncommunism  during 
his  Presidency.    So,  also,  did  Castro  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  rule  in  Cuba. 
But  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

The  OAS  has  received  a  document, 
prepared  by  Ambassador  J.  T.  Bonilla 
Atiles,  revealing  that  Dr.  Miguel  Angel 
Dominguez  Guerra,  Bosch's  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  head  of  the  national 
poUce,  was  a  "blatant"  Castrolte  and  a 
member  of  the  Partido  Socialista  Popu- 
lar, a  Communist  front.  Other  top  offi- 
cials in  the  Bosch  regime  whom  Dr. 
Bonilla  Atiles  named  as  known  Commu- 
nists or  Communist  sympathizers  were: 
Luis  del  Rosairo  Ceballos.  Minister  of 
Public  Works;  Miguel  Angel  Valazques 
Mainardi,  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  Diego 
Bordas,  Minister  of  Industry;  Julio  Mar- 
tinez, director  of  the  Government  TV- 
radio  station;  Ramon  Alberto  F^rreras 
Manual,  executive  in  the  Government 
radio  network. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  that  the  re- 
sponsible people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public felt  the  shadow  of  Castro  falling 
over  their  nation  under  the  rule  of  such 
a  President? 

With  such  unmistakable  portents  sig- 
naling Bosch's  certain  collapse,  Wash- 
ington indulged  Itself  in  Its  usual  game 
of  wishful  thinking.  Less  than  3  weeks 
before  the  coup,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  eulogistic  article,  hailing 
Bosch  as  "a  reformer  with  a  mission" 
and  declaring  that  "the  Bosch  regime 
had  the  anxious  blessings  of  the  Kennedy 
administration."  So.  once  again  the 
present  administration  had  been  per- 
suaded by  its  left-minded  entourage  to 
go  all  out  for  a  Communist-coddling 
regime  whose  misgovenmient  was  so 
glaring  that  its  own  subjects  were  turn- 
ing from  it  In  disgust. 

But  the  most  disturbing  phase  of  the 
Bosch  deposition  was  the  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  which  suddenly  com- 
menced at  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
when  the  news  reached  Washington 
One  distinguished  Senator  actually  pro- 
posed that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  should 
forcibly  take  Bosch  back  to  Santo  Do- 


mingo and  restore  him  to  the  Presidency, 
backed  by  American  bayonets.    Another 
learned  Senator  bluntly  proposed  that 
the  OAS  should  set  a  police  force  to  stop 
future  military  uprisings  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Think  of  it— an  OAS  army  to  dic- 
tate to  the  20  autonomous  and  proud 
Latin  American  nations  what  kind  of 
government  they  should  be  permitted  to 
have.     And   in   Santo   Etomingo   itself, 
Spencer   M.    King,    whom    Ambassador 
Martin  had  left  behind  as  U.S.  Charg6 
d  Affaires,  showed  his  lapse  from  reality 
by    telling    Manuel    Tavares    Espaillat, 
Member  of  the  Junta,  that  the  United 
States  wanted  them  to  place  Juan  Casa- 
novas    Garrido    in    the    Presidency    in 
Bosch's  place,  as  the  price  for  recogni- 
tion.    Casanovas  was   a  henchman  of 
Bosch  and  at  that  very  time  was  tmder 
investigation  by  the  new  government  on 
the  charge  of  complicity  In  some  mis- 
appropriations of  money  of  Bosch's  ad- 
ministration.    How    could    any    clear- 
thinking    American    diplomat    imagine 
that    a    Dominican    public    which    had 
exiled  Bosch  would  accept  another  Do- 
minican revolutionary  party  hack  in  his 
place? 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the 
situation  which  confronted  the  Domin- 
ican people  when  they  expelled  Bosch 
was  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Miguel  Atila 
Luna  Perez,  chief  of  the  Dominican  Air 
Forces.    General  Luna  said: 

No  one  wished  to  dethrone  the  government 
of  Juan  Bosch.  It  would  have  never  hap- 
pened had  Mr.  Bosch  been  true  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities of  maintaining  democratic 
principles  and  preserving  Internal  peace. 
Such  Internal  peace  was  menaced  by  the 
advance  (which  no  one  doubted)  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, xmder  the  protective  cloak  of 
a  pro-Conmiunlst  government  which  did  not 
take  any  preventive  measures  against  it. 
This  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  advance  became  a 
deadly  menace  to  the  traditions  of  a  people 
who  are  fundamentally  democratic  and 
Christian.  There  was  something  else  which 
caused  our  intervention,  and  that  was  the 
constant  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Imminent  enactment  of  a 
series  of  laws  of  typical  commvmistic  intent. 


Yes.  we  have  certainly  goofed  in  the 
Dominican  RepubUc.  And  we  will  goof 
again,  and  even  more  dangerously,  im- 
less  we  quickly  ask  ourselves  what  is 
really  the  matter  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican policies. 

If  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  Cuba, 
stood  isolated  as  a  failure  in  the  admin- 
istration's policy,  the  incident  would  be 
deplorable  enough.  But  unfortunately 
the  Etominican  Republic  does  not  stand 
alone.  The  Bosch  regime  was  merely 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  whole  structure 
of  U.S. -imposed  "left  liberal"  gov- 
ernments which,  it  seems  quite  evi- 
dent to  me,  the  present  administration 
is  trying  to  set  up  in  the  Americas.  That 
it  was  an  important  arch  is  measured 
by  the  infuriated  outery  which  has  aris- 
en from  the  Washington  salesmen  of 
that  policy  since  the  Dominican  people 
rejected  Bosch. 

It  is  high  time  we  reexamine  this  pol- 
icy which  is  failing  so  dismally  in  the 
Americas. 

The  strategy  was  defined  by  Adolf  A. 
Berle.  Jr.,  in  1967  in  his  book  ""Hdes  of 
Crisis"  when  he  wrote  that  it  was  unim- 
portant whether  a  nation  lives  under  a 
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Socialist  or  non-Socialist  government. 
What  is  Important  is  that  the  nation 
should  not  live  under  a  dictatorship.  In 
fact,  a  rereading  of  the  Berle  book  will 
give  us  a  theoretical  background  of  all 
the  misbegotten  ideas  which  President 
Kennedy  apparently  has  accepted  im- 
questioningly  since  he  stepped  into  the 
White  House.  Once  we  understand  the 
basic  premises  on  which  the  strategy  is 
based  we  can  understand  why  our  coun- 
try has  met  failure  after  failure  in  its 
Latin  American  policy,  and  incidentally 
in  its  entire  foreign  policy.  If  we  would 
only  view  the  strategy  through  the  eyes 
of  reality  rather  than  through  the  rose- 
colored  glasses  of  idealism  divorced  from 
reality,  we  could  easily  discover  the  basic 
fallacy  of  this  strategy.  The  catoh  in 
the  whole  proposal  is  that  there  is  no 
real  certainty  that  the  crypto-Com- 
munists  and  the  Socialists — the  Bosches, 
the  Betancourts,  the  Ramon  Villeda  Mo- 
raleses.  the  Haya  de  la  Torres,  the  Paz 
Estenssoros.  the  Arevalos — are  really  on 
our  side,  that  they  have  actually  agreed 
to  play  on  our  team.  Do  we  have  any 
bona  fide  proof  In  fact  that  they  are? 
Their  present  pretense  of  friendliness 
may  be  only  a  Dr.  Jeykll  act  of  expe- 
diency to  get  UB.  help  in  their  struggle 
for  power.  Since  they  share  with  the 
Moscow  Communists  a  common  belief  in 
the  Marxist  picture  of  the  world,  why 
should  we  assume  that  they  would  not 
be  just  as  great  a  menace  to  the  United 
States  as  Castro,  once  they  are  secure  in 
power? 

Indeed,  Fidel  Castro  is  himself  the 
prime  exhibit  of  the  deadly  danger  of 
this  Washington  attitude.  Put  into 
power  originally  in  Cuba  with  American 
aid  and  acclamation.  Castro,  as  late  as 
his  visit  to  Washington  in  April  1959, 
described  himself  as  a  "liberal"  and  de- 
cl{u-ed  in  Washington  that  "I  am  going 
back  to  Cuba  to  fight  the  Communists." 
Then  less  than  2  years  later  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1961,  he  revealed  to  the  world 
what  he  really  was.  If  he  declared  him- 
self divorced  from  Khnishchev  would  he 
be  any  less  Castro?  Would  the  people 
have  any  more  freedom  than  they  have 
now?  What  assurance  do  Americans 
have  that  the  present  company  of  our 
Socialist  and  crypto-Communist  allies  in 
Latin  America,  whom  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  frantically  backing,  do  not  en- 
tertain the  same  intentions  of  a  final 
doublecross? 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  dyna- 
mite with  which  we  are  playing  in  Latin 
America  is  Romulo  Betancourt.  President 
of  Venezuela.  Betancourt  was  Bosch's 
No.  1  sponsor  in  tlie  Dominican  Republic. 
During  the  days  of  their  exile.  Bosch 
boasts  that  he  was  Betancourt's  secre- 
tary. It  is  no  secret  that  Bosch  con- 
sulted Betancouri,  after  he  became 
President,  in  many  of  his  major  moves. 
There  have  been  reports  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  that  Betancourt  financed 
Bosch's  electoral  campaign. 

Today  Betancourt  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
one  of  the  most  lavish  and  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  undeserved  build- 
ups in  the  U.S.  press  of  any  Latin  Ameri- 
can of  our  times.  Just  as  we  heroized 
Castro  in  1958  and  1959,  so  the  liberal 
American  press  has  pulled  out  all  the 


stops  for  Romulo.  Even  the  usually  con> 
servative  Readers  Digest  has  joined  the 
"amen"  chorus  and  has  twice  published 
glowing  panegyrics  of  the  Venezuelan 
President.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that 
at  the  height  of  the  whole  buildup,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  greeted  Betancourt  at  the 
White  House  last  November  with  the 
words: 

You  are  the  kind  of  President  the  United 
States  wants  In  Latin  America. 

For  all  the  evidence  indicates  that 
Romulo  Betancourt  has  put  over  on  the 
American  people,  one  of  the  most  colos- 
sal hoaxes  ever  perpetrated.  It  Is  a 
hoax  which  he  has  maintained,  in  vary- 
ing forms,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  years,  despite  all  his  astute  efforts  to 
entice  the  United  States  to  help  him  to 
get  and  hold  control  of  Venezuela,  we 
refused  to  bite.  It  has  remained  for  the 
present  administration  to  fall  for  him, 
boots,  baggage,  and  money.  Today,  not 
only  are  we  helping  him  to  hold  Vene- 
zuela, we  are  also  urging  him  to  extend 
his  infiuence  over  other  strategic  points 
of  Latin  America.  We  are  accepting 
him,  wide-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
subversive  Commvmist  records  in  Latin 
American  history. 

One  of  the  minor  absurdities  of  our 
times  is  to  hear  one  of  our  misinformed 
American  liberal  friends  stand  up  tuid 
eulogize  Betancourt  because  he  is  a  great 
democratic  leader  and  the  foe  of  mili- 
tary coup  d'etats.  Unfortvmately,  the 
record  shows  that  Mr.  Betancourt  is 
against  coups  d'etat  only  when  he  Is  not 
conducting  one  himself.  On  October  18, 
1945.  President  Isaias  Medina  Angarita. 
who  had  been  elected  democratically  In 
the  election  of  1941,  was  overthrown  by 
a  coup  d'etat.  Who  was  the  leader  of 
this  coup  d'etat?  You  have  guessed  it 
It  was  Romulo  Betancourt.  Betancourt 
was  raised  by  the  military  to  the  post  of 
Provisional  President.  In  the  crypto- 
Communist  rulebook,  the  important 
thing  is  who  pulls  off  the  coup. 

To  get  the  real  picture  of  Betancourt 
it  would  be  revealing  to  consider  his 
whole  career  in  Venezuela.  Betancourt 
is  one  of  the  few  men  in  public  life  who 
have  ever  drawn  a  diagram  of  their  life 
plan.  This  diagram,  when  we  look  at  it, 
gives  a  complete  refutation  to  the  touted 
claim  that  Betancourt  Is  an  anti- 
Communist. 

At  this  point,  a  question  of  semantics 
faces  us.  If,  by  communism,  one  means 
the  Khnishchev  or  Castro  brand  of 
communism,  a  very  valid  case  can  be 
made  out  to  prove  that  Betancourt  Is 
against  it.  But  never  in  his  zigzag  career 
has  he  ever  repudiated  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  communism — a  socialized  society. 

Unlike  Mao  Tse-tung  in  China,  unlike 
Enver  Hoxha  in  Albania,  but  deceivingly 
like  Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  Betancourt  does 
not  accept  Khrushchev's  method  of 
reaching  the  Marxist  goal.  Right  now  he 
is  trying,  with  some  success,  to  com- 
munize  Latin  America,  and,  by  mouthing 
a  few  democratic  phrases,  to  hoodwink 
the  United  States  into  helping  him  do  it. 

When  did  he  draw  his  diagram?  In 
1932  and  1933,  Betancourt  was  an  exile 
in  Costa  Rica.  By  this  time  he  had  al- 
ready been  a  veteran  of  6  years  of  Com- 


mimist  activity.  With  Machado  and 
Villalba  he  had  set  up  an  underground 
Communist  movement  in  Venezuela 
while  Gomez  was  President.  He  fled  to 
Costa  Rica,  and,  with  Manuel  Mora,  he 
founded  the  Communist  Party  of  Costa 
Rica.    He  remained  a  member  until  1935. 

However,  his  keen  mind  began  to  play 
around  with  the  idea  that  communism 
could  best  be  won  in  Latin  America  by 
detaching  itself  from  Stalin  and  Moscow. 
He  envisaged  a  nationalistic  form  of 
communism  which  would  assume  a  dif- 
ferent and  deceptive  shape  and  name  in 
each  country.  Already,  Haya  de  la  Torre 
in  Peru  had  been  ttiinking  along  parallel 
lines  and  had  launched  his  Peruvian 
Aprista  movement,  after  returning  from 
Moscow. 

And  then  Betancourt  made  the  great- 
est mistake  of  his  careful  career.  He  put 
his  plans  down  on  paper.  He  sent  them 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  Communist 
comrades  who  were  still  operating  as  an 
underground  in  Gomez's  Venezuela,  with 
their  base  in  BarranquiUa.  Colombia. 
One  of  those  who  received  these  letters 
was  Raul  Leoni,  who  is  now  Betancourt's 
candidate  to  succeed  him  as  President  of 
Venezuela  in  the  December  1963  elec- 
tion. 

In  these  letters,  he  told  his  little  band 
of  disciples  that  Venezuela  could  be  won 
for  communism  if  Communists  would 
only  be  smart  enough  to  stop  using  the 
Communist  label.  On  January  27, 1932, 
he  wrote  to  Valmore  Rodriguez: 

We  already  know  how  those  people  fear 
the  aforesaid  little  word  (conununism) .  And 
with  vaseline  we  may  be  able  to  insert  Into 
the  people  all  of  Marx  and  all  of  Lenin,  the 
most  vehement  hatred  of  private  property, 
the  most  Intense  smd  active  desire  to  do 
away  with  the  capitalistic  regime  without 
ever  having  to  use  this  word  which  smells  of 
sulfur — communism. 

In  another  letter  of  the  ssune  date,  he 
wrote: 

In  Europe,  the  peasants  and  laborers  have 
reached  a  stage  of  political  Intelligence  which 
allows  them  to  act  as  government  function- 
aries. But  In  Latin  America  the  peasants 
and  laborers  havent  that  level  of  intelli- 
gence. Therefore,  a  Marxist  party  founded  on 
that  basis  is  doomed.  The  party  has  to  form 
a  high  general  staff  to  direct,  and  that  high- 
level  staff  should  be  formed  by  us  because 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  not  allow  a  devia- 
tion tmtil  we,  with  our  high  intellectuality, 
will  determine  the  right  time  has  come  to 
make  the  left  txirn  to  the  extreme  leftwlng 
and  ultimately  to  conununism.  I  derive  this 
from  the  writings  of  Lenin  who  said:  "The 
party  shall  follow  the  leader's  path."  How 
about  it,  little  brothers?  Are  you  of  the 
same  opinion  as  I? 

These  letters  would  never  have  come 
to  light,  and  Betancourt's  life  plans 
would  have  remained  an  imdlsclosed 
secret,  had  It  not  been  for  two  happen- 
stances.  One  was  the  fact  that  Val- 
more Rodriguez  and  Raul  Leoni  did  not 
destroy  the  letters.  They  retained  them. 
And  the  second  accident  was  that  the 
Colombia  police  raided  the  secret  Com- 
munist headquarters  In  BarranquiUa  and 
found  the  letters.  They  turned  them 
over  to  President  Lopez  Contreras  of 
Venezuela. 

In  1936,  President  Lopez  Contreras 
published  the  letten  In  full,  together 
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with  a  rogue's  gallery  of  photos  of  Betan. 
court.  Leonl.  and  Miguel  Otero  Silra— 
now  a  BetancoiiTt  senator— In  an  ofBclal 
Red  Book.  It  la  the  most  damning  evi- 
dence of  the  secret  Communist  plan  of 
Betancourt  that  has  yet  been  disclosed. 
The  slgniflcance  of  these  Barranqullla 
letters  can  be  read  In  the  subsequent 
Betancourt  career.  A  study  of  his  life 
will  show  that  he  has  followed  most 
faithfully  the  diagram  which  he  drew 
for  his  disciples  In  the  early  thirties. 

Returning  to  Venezuela  after  Dictator 
Gomez's  death  in  1935,  he  carried  out 
his  "commimlsm  without  the  Communist 
name"  plan  by  establishing  a  new  party, 
the  ORVE.  which  was  declared  Illegal 
by   President  Lopez   Contreras   on   the 
grounds  that  It  was  actually  a  Com- 
munist Party.    Later,  after  going  under- 
ground, Betancourt  established  the  Par- 
tldo    Democratlco    Naclonal.    This,    In 
turn,  was  lllegalized,  after  a  court  action 
In  which  it  was  shown  that  the  principal 
party  leaders  all  were  men  with  open 
Communist  records.    With  the  same  ele- 
ments,  Betancourt   then   launched   his 
Acdon  Democratlca,  the  party  through 
which  he  acts  today.    This  party,  as  we 
have    seen,    participated     with    Perez 
Jimenez  in  the  coup  d'etat  which  over- 
threw President  Medina  In  1945.    After 
3  years  of  gross  misrule,  and  communis- 
tic  government.   Betancourt's  first  ad- 
ministration  was  overthrown  by  a  second 
coup  d'etat  bi  1948.  the  Acclon  Demo- 
cratlca was  lllegalized,  and  Betancourt 
went  into  exile. 

However,  it  was  in  the  forties  that 
Betancourt  made  his  second  great  politi- 
cal discovery,  a  discovery  which  he  has 
coined  into  the  minted  gold  of  fabulous 
political  success.  That  discovery  was 
that  if  he  would  make  a  pretense  of  an- 
tlcommunlsm  and  loudly  proclaim  him- 
self as  a  democrat,  he  could  obtain  the 
support  of  virtually  the  whole  body  of  in- 
fluential American  liberals.  They  would 
help  him,  with  their  press  and  radio  con- 
nections and  with  their  great  innuence  in 
Washington,  particularly  in  the  State 
Department,  to  get  back  Into  power. 
Once  restored  to  the  Mlraflores  Palace  In 
Caracas,  he  could  pursue  Communist 
alma  while  winning  American  plaudits 
through  his  antl-Communlst  pose.  His 
success  In  his  latest  period  is  attrib- 
utable almost  entirely  to  this  astute 
strategy. 

This  basic  Betancourt  strategy  was 
disclosed  In  AprU  1955,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Venezuela  Democratlca,  Betan- 
court's newspaper  In  exile,  which  was  is- 
sued In  Mexico  during  his  stay  In  that 
country.  The  article  was  a  statement  of 
reasons  why  the  Acclon  Democratlca 
would  not  accept  the  Invitation  of  the 
exiled  Venezuela  Communist  Party  to  go 
into  a  united  front.  It  stated  that  if 
they  took  such  a  coiirse,  "We  would  have 
to  renounce  without  any  compensation, 
all  possibility  of  aid  from  the  liberal  and 
democratic  sectors  In  the  United  States, 
from  whom  we  can  expect  useful  aid." 
This  excerpt  appears  In  the  book.  "Com- 
munism In  Latin  America,"  by  Prof.  R  J. 
Alexander,  himself  a  Socialist  and  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Betancourt.  It  la  a 
frank  revealment  of  the  motivation  of 
the  Acclon  Democratlca  in  opposing 
communism.    This  motivation  Is  not  an- 
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tlcommunlsm;  it  is  cold-blooded  political 
expediency. 

For  over  a  decade,  Betancourt  has  been 
the  recipient  of  the  most  fulsome  cam- 
paign of  flattery  by  American  liberals 
ever  enjoyed  by  a  Latin  American  ruler. 
The  "liberals"  have  been  his  American 
claque.  They  have  shouted  so  loudly 
that  they  have  impressed  the  Betancoiu-t 
virtues  upon  a  large  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can press,  and  upon  the  principal  policy- 
making officials  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Today  this  tarnished  and 
bberal  maak-wearlng  Venezuelan  crypto- 
Communist  has  become  the  symbol  to 
millions  of  uninformed  Americans  of  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  the  United 
States  Intends  to  support  In  the  Ameri- 
cas. God  help  Latin  America  if  such  is 
the  future  which  our  Government  has 
planned  for  them. 

But,  someone  will  ask,  if  it  is  true  that 
Betancourt  is  playing  a  covert  false-face 
game  in  Venezuela,  how  does  it  happen 
that  he  is  fighting  the  Castroites  and  the 
Communists  in  Venezuela?  Why  has  he 
taken  recent  measures  to  arrest  their 
leaders? 

Here  again  we  are  dealing  with  a  sit- 
uation in  wlilch  Betancourt  la  playing 
with  mirrors. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
Betancourt  never  wanted  and  never  in- 
tended actually  to  suppress  the  Commu- 
nists.   Castro  himself  is  one  of  Betan- 
court's   own    disciples.      It    has    been 
charged  that  Betancourt  intervened  with 
the  Colombian  authorities  to  save  Castro 
from  death  in  Bogota  In  1948  when  he 
was  caught  redhanded  participating  In 
the  bloody  Communist  uprising — Betan- 
court was  then  the  head  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan delegation  to  the  GAS   at  the 
Bogota    meeting.     It    Is    Incredible    to 
suppose  that  Betancourt  did  not  know 
that  Castro  was  a  full-fledged  Commu- 
nist at  the  time.    The  official  leader  of 
the  Castro  party  In  Venezuela,  the  MIR, 
is  Domingo  Albert  Rangel.  Rangel  is  an- 
other of  Betancourt's  pupils.   He  grew  up 
in  the  Acclon  Democratlca,  and  broke 
with  Betancourt   only   in   1961.      Raul 
Ramos  Gimenez,  leader  of  another  pro- 
Castro  group,  was  also  one  of  Betan- 
court's henchmen  in  the  Acclon  Demo- 
cratlca until  1962. 

Even  after  Castro  threw  off  the  mask 
and  revealed  himself  as  a  Communist. 
Betancourt  continued  to  recognize  him 
Long  after  the  United  States  had  broken 
off  relations  with  Cuba,  Betancourt  In- 
sisted upon  continuing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, breaking  them  off  only  after  the 
San  Jose  conference  in  August  1960, 
when  he  knew  he  would  risk  Washington 
friendships— and  aid- if  he  persisted. 

His  suppression  of  the  Venezuelan 
Communists  has  been  halfhearted  and 
ineffective.  Had  he  wished  to  end  com- 
munism in  Venezuela,  there  was  a  simple 
and  direct  way  to  do  it.  He  could  have 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party,  just  as 
half  of  the  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  done.  Betancourt  has  never 
resorted  to  this  obvious  meastu-e.  All 
along  there  has  been  something  unmis- 
takably two-handed  about  his  highly 
publicized  reprisals  against  communism 
and  his  failure,  in  every  instance,  to  fol- 
low through.  As  long  ago  as  October  15, 
1962,     Betancourt's     government     an- 


nounced that  It  planned  to  take  coiul 
action  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  MIR.  More  than  1  year  later 
the  action  has  not  been  taken. 

True,  he  had  denied  them  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  rigged  December  1963 
presidential  election,  but  It  Is  highly 
significant  that  when  he  came  to  pick 
his  successor  for  the  Presidency  he  gave 
the  nod,  not  to  a  middle-of-the-roader, 
but  to  Raul  Leonl.  his  old.  and  tested 
comrade  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
thirties. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  If  Betancourt  is  a 
part  of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy, 
why  did  he  finally  give  the  order,  late 
this  summer,  to  arrest  Machado  and  the 
other  top  leaders  of  the  official  Commu- 
nist Party?  Is  this  not  the  sign  that  he 
has  broken  completely  with  commu- 
nism? 

On  the  surface,  it  would  seem  so.  But, 
like  so  many  other  things  that  liappen  In 
the  government  of  a  crypto-Communist, 
the  real  story  Is  not  the  one  which  is 
carefully  fed  out  to  friendly  American 
correspondents  to  be  bold-typed  in  the 
U.S.  press. 

Here  Is  the  Beal  story,  as  given  in  El 
Diarlo  and  La  Prensa,  New  York,  the 
principal  Spanish  language  newspaper 
published  in  the  United  States.  Here  Is 
the  story,  by  Fellclno  Jaspe.  published  in 
the  October  30  issue: 

It  U  secretly  but  weU  known,  among  Im-  . 
portant  people  (In  Veneauela)  that  Betan- 
court went  on  TV  to  announce  action  agalnet 
the  Communlsta  only  when  he  was  Informed 
by  one  of  his  agents  within  the  armed  forces 
that  they  were  coming  to  take  action.  The 
decision  of  the  armed  forces  resulted  from 
the  assassination  of  two  national  guardsmen 
on  an  excursion  train  which  was  going  to 
Les  Teques,  a  town  near  Caracas.  Some 
Venezuelans  quoted  the  chief  of  the  national 
guard  as  saying.  "If  there  Is  no  one  to  take 
armed  action,  I  will  do  It  myself."  And  here 
Is  what  all  Venezuelans  are  saying:  Betan- 
cotirt  Is  being  forced  by  the  military  to  do 
things  which  he  does  not  want  to  do  him- 
self. 


How  different  is  this  story  frwn  the 
laudatory  news  stories  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  Betan- 
court-pralslng  papers,  picturing  the  au- 
dacious Betancourt  cracking  down  on  the 
party  Communists.    If  he  really  wanted 
to  weaken  the  Communists,  Betancourt 
had  from  February  13. 1959.  when  he  was 
inaugurated   President.    untU   midstun- 
mer,  1963,  to  take  the  logical  action  of 
Imprisoning  the  Machados,  Faria,  and 
the  other  top  Communist  Party  officials. 
For  more  than   4  years,  he  gave  the 
Machados  and  Parla  sanctuary  to  con- 
tinue their  Communist  work  In  Vene- 
zuela, under  the  alibi  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  hence  im- 
mune to  arrest.    But  when  the  armed 
forces  laid  down  the  law  to  him  and  told 
him  that  he  must   arrest  the  leaders, 
Betancourt  tremblingly  found   that  he 
had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  he  acted. 
Does  this  seem  like  the  course  which 
would  have  been  pursued  in  violence-torn 
Venezuela  by  a  genuine  anti-Communist? 
Of  course,  there  is  only  one  answer  to 
such  a  question. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  detect  mo- 
tives when  one  deals  with  men  like 
Betancourt.  But  taking  a  page  from  the 
late  Al  Smith,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 
Sometimes  what  men  do  speaks  so  loud- 
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ly  it  drowns  out  what  they  say.  If  we 
would  carefully  examine  the  record  as  a 
whole,  it  becomes  convincingly  clear  that 
Betancourt  does  not  actually  want  to 
wipe  out  communism  in  Venezuela. 
Venezuelans  who  have  known  Betancourt 
through  all  his  twists  and  turns  believe 
that  the  game  he  is  now  playing  Is  to  en- 
force the  ascendancy  of  his  Acclon 
Democratlca  brand  of  communism  over 
the  other  Communist  splinter  groups — 
the  Castroites  of  Rangel  and  Villalba, 
and  the  orthodox  Moscow -affiliated  CMn- 
munlsts  of  the  Machado  brothers.  If 
possible,  he  will  keep  the  rival  Commu- 
nist sects  alive  for  future  purposes,  but 
right  now  he  is  trying  to  render  them 
powerless  to  weaken  the  Betancourt 
hegemony. 

Betancoiu-t  fools  American  liberals  be- 
cause they  cannot  understand  the  laby- 
rinthine intricacies  of  the  trained  Com- 
munist mind.  They  fail  to  see  the  play 
within  the  play.  And  so.  the  American 
public  which  trusts  the  advice  of  the  lib- 
erals permits  itself  to  be  betrayed  by  its 
own  enthusiasm  for  the  Titos,  the  Cas- 
tros,  and  the  Betancourts.  The  day  of 
revelation,  in  the  case  of  Betancourt,  has 
not  yet  come. 

One  of  the  incongruities  of  the  Wash- 
ington atmosphere  today  is  the  agonized 
pain  with  which  our  liberal  brethren 
greet  each  setback  to  the  crypto-Com- 
munist forces  in  Latin  America.  Every 
reverse  to  the  Betancourts  and  the 
Bosches  is  greeted  as  an  intolerable  blow 
to  the  United  States.  If  there  is  a  plan- 
ning brain  in  international  communism, 
it  could  not  have  planned  with  more 
lethal  shrewdness.  With  the  false  pic- 
ture of  Latin  America  which  the  Com- 
munists and  Socialists  have  implanted  in 
their  minds,  nonradical  Americans  are 
actually  hailing  the  gravediggers  of 
Americanism  as  their  champions  In  the 
Latin  American  conflict.  They  are 
lamenting  the  fall  of  the  Bosches  and  the 
VUleda  Moraleses  as  if  it  were  our  loss. 
Not  since  the  days  when  half  of  our  State 
Department  was  hailing  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
China  as  a  great  "agrarian  democrat" 
have  we  been  so  cruelly  mistaken. 

But  the  latest  development  between  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  the  Betan- 
court leftist  regime  Is  the  information 
which  has  recently  reached  the  press 
that  President  Kennedy  has  decided,  in 
the  event  of  a  military  uprising  In  Betan- 
court's Venezuela,  to  intervene  in  Betan- 
court's defense  with  American  troops. 
The  Allen -Scott  report  says: 

President  Kennedy  has  definitely  decided 
on  that,  and  has  so  Informed  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Etelatlons  Committee.  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt  also  has  been  told 
of  this  momentous  decision.  *  *  *  In  prepa- 
ration for  p>o6stble  recourse  to  American 
troops,  the  administration  has  already  set  the 
wheels  In  motion  to  get  Senate  backing  for 
such  explosive  action. 

Think  of  what  this  means.  The 
United  States,  which  timorously  held 
back  from  Intervention  In  Castro's  Cuba 
and  which  argued,  even  before  the  Rus- 
sians fortlfled  the  island,  that  we  could 
not  intervene  because  we  were  pledged, 
under  the  Rio  Pact,  to  take  no  Inter- 
vention action  without  the  agreement  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  GAS, 
now  contemplates  unilateral  interven- 
tion to  save  a  Betancourt.    The  United 


States,  which  let  great  China  go  down 
the  Communist  drain,  because,  as  we 
then  argued,  we  could  not  Intervene  to 
save  Chiang  Kai-shek  without  United 
Nations  agreement,  is  now  ready  to  vio- 
late its  signed  agreements,  for  what? — 
to  keep  crypto-Communist  Betancourt  in 
power. 

Truly  the  Kennedy  administration,  If 
It  attempts  such  a  thing,  will  have  come 
full  circle  in  Its  championship  of  the 
left  In  Latin  America.  If  we  are  willing 
to  repudiate  all  our  commitments  under 
the  Rio  Pact  and  the  Caracas  Declara- 
tion for  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  rule  of  Romulo  Betancourt  in  Vene- 
zuela, then  statesmanship  has  become  a 
plaything  in  the  hands  of  political  Im- 
maturity. 

When  the  President  of  Venezuela  cam6 
to  the  United  States  last  February.  I  was 
one  of  a  precious  few  who  were  willing 
to  speak  openly  words  of  warning  against 
all-out  support  of  one  who  had  not 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
he  was  not  a  part  of  the  insidious  attempt 
to  Infiltrate  this  hemisphere  with  the 
Marxist  doctrines,  so  deadly  to  the  health 
of  our  civilization. 

I  felt  then  we  had  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  without  having  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine  It  carefully  to  see  in  it 
the  true  character  of  the  pattern. 

It  is  understandable  that  those  in 
policy-making  positions  In  our  Govern- 
ment were  Intent  on  finding  someone, 
somewhere,  upon  whom  they  could  pin 
their  hopes  as  the  Messiah  of  Latin 
America.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  do  have  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  all  the  Americas  at  heart.  We  want 
governments  to  be  stabilized.  We  would 
like  to  stamp  out  dictatorships  and  il- 
literacy and  poverty  and  corruption.  We 
want  others  to  enjoy  the  stability  we 
have  gained  In  our  own  great  land.  A 
symbol  of  strength  and  leadership  to  the 
South  was  needed.  Castro's  lustre  had 
dimmed  and  in  the  exposure  of  the  light 
he  was  seen  as  he  is. 

"But."  I  ask,  "just  why  did  our  State 
Department  hitch  Its  wagon  to  a  star 
which  If  not  the  red  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  certainly  not  the  blue  symbolic  of 
loyalty  of  leadership  In  the  cause  of 
freedom?" 

Within  the  past  few  months  I  have  had 
contact  with  a  teacher  of  science  In 
Venezuela;  conversations  with  a  mem- 
ber of  an  honored  profession;  a  news- 
paperman who  spent  nearly  15  years  in 
that  area  and  who  knows  Betancourt 
personally;  a  man  who  works  for  an 
American  concern  but  who  Is  neither 
Venezuelan  or  American;  and  several 
other  Venezuelans  who  have  confided  to 
me  that  we  are  making  a  serious  error 
in  our  support  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  which  we  trust  will 
take  the  leadership  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Following  my  remarks  last  February  on 
the  eve  of  Betancourt's  state  visit,  a  news 
reporter  who  had  spent  many  years  In 
Latin  America  and  who  knows  the  Vene- 
zuelan President  personally,  contacted 
me  by  letter.    He  wrote: 

You  may  not  have  all  the  facts  but  what 
you  have  are  correct.  •  •  •  Romulo  never 
Indicated  to  me  he  had  txirned  his  back  on 
communism. 


We  are  backing  a  movement  in  Latin 
America  which  claims  to  be  opposed  to 
individual  Communists  but  not  to 
communism.  Betancourt  has  publicly 
spoken  against  Castro  but  his  policies  are 
strangely  in  keeping  with  Castroism. 
Let  us  beware  lest  we  support  those  whose 
only  mission  is  to  take  control  of  the 
sprouting  movement  in  the  South  of  this 
hemisphere,  who  condemn  all,  friend  and 
enemy,  whom  they  oppose  not  because  of 
what  they  believe  and  represent  but  for 
the  position  of  power  they  hold  which 
they  want  for  themselves. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident 
that  our  present  policy  In  Latin  America 
is  a  dismal  failure.  The  time  to  change 
this  policy  In  order  to  rectify  our  errors 
in  judgment  and  action  Is  now,  not  when 
the  situation  has  so  completely  deterio- 
rated that  violent  action  on  our  part 
would  be  required. 

However,  this  Venezuelan  prop>osal  Is  a 
crisis  for  the  future.  The  curtain  raiser 
for  such  a  course  in  Venezuela  Is  the 
present  effort  of  a  small  group  of  Sena- 
tors to  stage  a  dress  rehearsal  Interven- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic.  If  we 
execute  such  an  Intervention,  and  get 
away  with  It,  a  similar  step  is  almost 
certain  In  Venezuela.  The  irony  of  the 
present  debate  is  that  the  very  "liberal" 
voices,  which  are  now  shouting  most 
clamorously  for  unilateral  Intervention, 
Include  some  of  the  men  who  protested 
most  passionately  against  unilateral  in- 
tervention In  Cuba.  Until  Betancourt 
and  Bosch  came  Into  danger,  the  whole 
kit  and  caboodle  of  this  group  were 
violent  anti-interventionists.  To  the 
Uberal  mind,  consistency  Is  a  jewel 
only  when  It  protects  Its  own  Ideological 
friends. 

As  the  Issues  darken  in  the  Caribbean, 
It  Is  Juan  Bosch  himself  who  has  sud- 
denly made  the  whole  liberal  effort  to 
save  him  meaningless  and  dangerous  to 
American  security.  The  familiar  chant 
of  the  liberals  to  justify  aid  to  Bosch  and 
Betancourt  is  that  we  need  them  to  lock 
the  gate  in  their  nations  against  Castro- 
Ism.  Both  Bosch  and  Betancourt  have 
played  to  the  American  gallery  by  de- 
claring their  last-ditch  opposition  to 
Castro. 

But  when  Bosch  was  taken  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  the  Island  of  Guadelupe  on 
the  first  leg  of  his  trip  into  exile,  some 
strange  reversal  to  type  caused  him  to 
forget  the  lines  which  he  was  supposed 
to  speak.  Reaching  Guadelupe,  he  de- 
clared, as  reported  by  UPI: 

This  movement  (the  Castro  movement)  is 
not  calling  for  a  struggle  to  achieve  com- 
munism, but  to  achieve  Uberty. 

Later,  Bosch  tried  to  shrug  this  off 
but  his  disclaimer  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  Oonzalo  Pacio,  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  OAS  sharply  rebuked 
Bosch  for  his  declaration.  Pacio  Is  him- 
self considered  to  be  a  member  of  the 
left-liberal  group  in  Latin  America. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  which  we 
can  draw  from  this  Bosch  lapse  into 
truth-telling.  Bosch,  as  his  Dominican 
opponents  have  always  maintained,  has 
never  actually  been  against  Castro.  I 
am  convinced  that  neither  is  Betan- 
court, Castro's  old  mentor.  I  predict  the 
day  will  come,  to  the  consternation  of 
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the  advisers  who  have  been  led  to  as- 
sume such  unrealistic  policies  In  Latin 
America,  when  Betancourt  will  similarly 
unmask  and  tell  ua  what  he  really  wants. 
But  untU  that  moment  comes,  he  will 
continue,  like  Tito,  like  Sukarno,  to 
fatten  on  our  aid  and  our  gullibility. 

While  the  men  around  Kennedy  and 
Munoz  Marin  In  Puerto  Rico  are  working 
frantically  to  bring  Bosch  back  and  to 
relmpose  him  upon  the  Dominican 
people,  Bosch  himself  has  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  the  future  which  he  and  his  kind 
are  planning  for  Latin  America. 
Writing  In  the  October  14  issue  of  the 
New  Leader,  a  pro-Betancourt  weekly 
he  said: 

The  peoples  of  Latin  America  find  them- 
MlTes  on  the  brink  ot  a  revolution.  It  is  a 
reToluUon  ttaat  wUl  once  and  for  all  do  away 
with  the  power  of  the  minority  of  large  land- 
owners, businessmen  and  the  upper-middle 
class  of  our  hemisphere,  and  that  wiU  dispose 
of  the  mUitary  cliques  which  serve  them 
•  •  •  But  I  fear  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
poaslble  to  prevent  the  coming  revolution  in 
lAttn  America  from  being  bloody,  destruc- 
tive and  prolonged. 

I  wonder  If  President  Kennedy  with 
his  propensity  for  the  Latin  American 
left,  proposes  to  underwrite  that  "bloody, 
destructive  and  prolonged   revolution." 

I  wonder  If  that  is  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship we  would  like  to  see  throughout  all 
Latin  America.  I  wonder  if  this  Is  the 
future  oiir  people  are  paying  taxes  for 
through  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  have  in  this  speech  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  our  official  sill- out  acceptance  of 
the  good  faith  of  Betancourt  and  Bosch 
because  the  Issue  has  a  gravity  which  far 
outweiglis  our  natiu-al  inclination  to 
trust  the  Judgment  of  our  national  pol- 
icsmiakers. 

We  are  nghtlng  a  cold  war  for  the 
security  of  this  hemisphere.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  because  we  refused  to  face  the 
deadly  seriousness  of  this  struggle,  we 
indulged  ourselves  in  the  luxury  of  giv- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  Fidel 
Castro.  When  three  former  US.  Am- 
bassadors to  Cuba — Mr.  Braden,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Gardner — warned  the 
State  Department  that  Castro's  liberal- 
Ism  was  only  a  masquerade  and  that  he 
was  actually  an  agent  of  the  Communist 
International,  the  warnings  were  con- 
t«nptuousIy  dismissed  as  rightist  clap- 
trap. Then,  as  now.  we  were  told  to  Join 
the  hallelujah  chorus  and  give  Castro  all 
our  support. 

What  was  our  reward  for  accepting 
this  m-advlsed  counsel?  We  have  lived 
to  see  CubA,  under  our  horrified  eyes, 
converted  into  an  armed  and  bristling 
Russian  base,  frowning  at  us  Just  90 
miles  away. 

Are  we  going  to  make  that  same  mis- 
take again? 

The  same  kind  of  "gee  whiz"  minds 
which  accepted  and  lionized  Castro  in 
1959  are  now  whooping  up  a  demand  for 
unlimited  support  for  Betancourt  in  his 
staged  contest  with  the  Castroltes.  In 
the  face  of  his  30-year  Communist  and 
revolutionary  record,  we  are  being  asked 
to  accept  him  as  America's  Latin  Amer- 
ican standardbearer  against  Moscow. 

If  we  fall  into  this  trap,  we  will  be  in- 
viting a  disaster  in  Latin  America  the 
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magnitude  of  which  wlH  dwarf  even  the 
catastrophe  In  Cuba.  Can  the  United 
States  afford  to  take  that  risk?  Can  we 
unquestlonlngly  accept  the  word  of  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  who  influences  the  admin- 
istration on  many  things  including  Latin 
American  affairs,  that  the  bad  man  of 
Venezuela's  yesterday  is  now  noble  and 
admirable?  Just  when  and  where  did 
the  switch  take  place? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  insist  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  that  gamble. 
The  administration  is  wrong  in  Vene- 
zuela, just  as  it  was  wrong  in  Peru,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  before  that 
In  Cuba.  Let  us  reverse  ourselves  before 
we  become  mired  in  something  which  can 
only  lead  to  further  national  humilia- 
tion and  a  weakening  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  summary,  the  reasons  for  my  re- 
marks today,  and  the  sole  motive  be- 
hind them,  are  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  peoples  of  all 
Latin  American  countries — the  cause  of 
individual  freedoms,  human  dignity,  and 
a  better  way  of  life  through  democratic 
self-governments  of  their  own  choosing. 
I  rec(«nize  this  is  a  complex  and  mon- 
umental challenge  in  any  one  coimtry,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  those  among  the  Latin 
American  countries  where  genuine  re- 
form is  still  a  cnring  need  and  where 
progress  has  not  yet  had  even  its  begin- 
nings.   I  labor  under  no  delusions  that 
my  lone  voice  will  carry  very  far  or  that 
it  is  powerful  enough  to  be  even  a  litUe 
effective.    But  what  I  have  had  to  say 
needed  to  be  said.    It  needed  to  be  said 
because  I  feel  that  the  American  people 
for  the  most  part  have  been  getting  only 
one  side  of  the  pictiu-e.    It  has  been  my 
objective  here  to  at  least  let  the  public 
know  there  is  another  side ;  to  state  what 
in   my   Judgment   that   other   side   in- 
cludes— both    from    the   standpoint    of 
known  fact  and  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
clusion; toward  the  end  that  both  the 
people  at  home  and  those  elected  and 
otherwise  chosen  to  represent  and  serve 
them  in  government  may  better  weigh 
all  factors  and  have  the  benefit  of  all 
evidence  in  charting  and  following  the 
best  possible  course  of  action  throughout 
the  Americas. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
on  September  17.  1963,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  on  a  panel  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress conducted  by  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Waynk 
AspiNALL  of  Colorado,  and  to  have  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  panel  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  the  Honor- 
able Walter  BAanfc,  of  Nevada. 

The  wilderness  bill,  with  which  I  have 
so  long  been  concerned,  was  not  among 
my  own  assigned  subjects  for  that  day, 
but  it  was  the  full  subject  of  Mr.  BAt- 
WG's  remarks  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 


ASPINALL.  What  they  had  to  say  about 
wilderness  leglslaUon  was  of  keen  Inter- 
est to  me  at  the  time  and  has  since  in- 
fluenced me  to  reconsider  some  aspects 
of  this  important  subject  in  the  light  of 
their  remarks. 

REMARKS     BT     COMMTmtl     AND     SUBCOMMrmtB 
CRAntMEN 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall],  introduced 
the  full  texts  of  these  addresses  into  the 
Congressional  Record  for  October  3, 
1963,  where  they  can  be  found  on  pages 
18606  and  18607. 

Mr.  Aspinall  himself  made  the  com- 
ment that  "we  are  continually  making 
addiUonal  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  aware  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional question  requiring  afBrma- 
tive  acUon  by  Congress  in  the  designa- 
tion of  wilderness  areas." 

Mr.  Baring  assxired  that — and  I  quote 
him: 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  wilderness  bill, 
there  will  be  provisions  for  afflrmaUve  action 
by  Ck)ngress  after  the  Chief  Executive  or  his 
Cabinet  officers  have  made  their  review  and 
submitted  their  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Baring  indicated  that  further  ac- 
tion regarding  the  wilderness  bill  would 
be  dependent  on  its  proponents  being, 
as  Mr.  Baring  put  It,  "willing  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  compromise  of- 
fered by  the  House  committee  last  year." 

NEW     BILLS     PSOPOSZD     TO  MEET     BTTOCESTTONS 

During  the  past  weeks  I  have  been 
pursuing  these  and  other  suggestions  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  With 
other  proponents  of  the  wilderness  bill 
I  have  been  working  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposal  that  might  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  concerned  and  thus 
merit  prompt  enactment. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  results  of 
these  efforts  as  a  new  bill,  and  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  its  full  text  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

AFTttMATnTB   ACnOM   BT   CONCKXS8 

I  am  happy  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  revised  bill  does  propose  and 
provide  for  what  our  chairman  described 
as  "affirmative  action  by  Congress  in  the 
designation  of  wilderness  areas." 

On  June  27. 1963.  in  a  statement  to  the 
House— a  reprint  of  which  I  later  sent 
to  each  of  my  colleagues — I  sought  to 
Indicate  a  willingness  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. On  that  occasion  I  said— 
and  I  now  quote: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  advocates  of  the  wilderness  bill  to  see 
positive  action  by  Congress  in  establishing  a 
sound  national  wUderness  preservation  policy 
and  a  program  to  make  this  policy  effective 
on  the  land. 

And  I  said  further: 

Any  proposals  that  provide  for  more  posi- 
tive congressional  action  will  have  our  sup- 
port if  they  likewise  insure  the  protecUon 
as  wilderness  of  the  areas  provided  for  In 
the  act  until  Congress  does  take  further 
positive  action.     \ 

Accordingly,  ^hen  I  found  that  some 
redrafting  of  th^  wilderness  bill  had  been 
attempted  in  the  direction,  as  Mr.  Bar- 
ing put  It.  of  the  House  committee  bill 
last  year.  I  imdertook  to  cooperate  by 
adapting  and  adopting  this  myself. 
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It  is  this  measure  that  I  am  today  in- 
troducing. 

SATISTACTION  U*  mOBPSCI*  FOB  AGREXMKMT 

Before  describing  this  bill  in  detail 
and  analyzing  its  contents,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  briefly  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  anticipate  the  prospect  of 
agreement  on  a  wilderness  bill. 

If  wilderness  is  to  be  preserved  in  our 
coimtry.  it  must  be  by  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  all  who  are  concerned. 

The  urgency  for  the  preservation  of 
some  of  our  remaining  areas  of  wilder- 
ness has  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  nonpartisan.  In 
enacting  a  measure  to  establish  wilder- 
ness preservation  as  a  national  policy, 
we  must  accordingly  be  nonpartisan  and 
nationwide  in  our  view. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  those 
whose  enterprises  might  destroy  the 
wilderness  be  among  the  supporters  of 
its  preservation.  They  can  see  that  the 
needs  for  which  wilderness  might  be  sac- 
rificed are  met  outside  the  wilderness. 
They  can  provide  the  consensus  on 
which  the  preservation  of  wilderness  in 
our  culture  must  be  based  if  It  is  to  en- 
dure. 

I  would  indeed  be  happy  to  see  differ- 
ences regarding  the  wilderness  bill  re- 
solved and  to  see  a  prospect  for  its  en- 
actment with  a  broad  basis  of  nonparti- 
san national  support. 

NEW   BnX   ONE    ON   WHICH   WX   CAN   AGREE 

The  bill  I  now  introduce,  I  am  con- 
vinced, Is  one  on  which  we  can  all  agree. 
The  committee  may  find  ways  to  Improve 
It,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  In 
its  further  consideration,  but  essentially. 
I  am  satisfied,  It  meets  the  criticisms 
made  against  Its  predecessors  and  meets 
these  in  a  way  to  merit  its  support. 

It  Is  described  as  follows: 

DESCantioN  or  the  bill 

The  revised  wilderness  bill  (HJR.  9070) 
proEKJses  to  exercise  congressional  pre- 
rogatives with  regard  to  Federal  lands — 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution's  article  IV, 
section  3,  2d  paragraph— by  taking  posi- 
tive action  to  first  establish  a  national 
congressional  policy  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  Federal  areas  as  wilderness; 
second,  provide  a  program  for  carrying 
out  this  policy  through  the  administra- 
tion of  existing  wilderness  within  the 
national  park  system,  within  wildlife 
refuges  and  ranges,  and  within  certain 
designated  portions  of  the  national  for- 
ests, by  the  presently  established  agen- 
cies; and  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
lands  without  interfering  with  their  pres- 
ent purposes  and  without  transferring 
any  lands  from  one  Jurisdiction  to  an- 
other; and.  third,  make  provisions  to 
prevent  the  wilderness  preservation  pro- 
gram from  interfering  with  other  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  emergency  and 
other  exceptions. 

These  objectives  the  wilderness  bill 
would  achieve  through,  first,  the  declara- 
tion of  a  national  policy;  second,  the 
designation  by  Congress  of  wilderness 
areas;  third,  the  provision  of  guidelines 
for  the  use  and  administration  of  the 
areas  Involved;  and,  fourth,  certain  other 
provisions  related  to  gifts,  bequests,  con- 
tributions, Inhoadlngs,  records,  and  re- 
ports. 


The  measure  requires  no  expenditures 
beyond  those  that  would  be  called  for  in 
any  case  in  administering  the  park,  ref- 
uge, or  forest  lands  for  their  presently 
established  purposes. 

The  bill's  provisions  are  more  fully 
yet  briefly  described  as  follows: 

First  A  national  policy  "to  secure  the 
benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of  wil- 
derness" by  establishing  wilderness  areas, 
is  set  forth  in  section  2,  which  likewise 
includes  a  definition  of  wilderness. 

Second.  The  areas  designated  or  to  be 
considered  for  designation  as  wilderness 
areas  are  specified,  and  procedures  for 
determining  the  areas  to  be  considered 
are  set  up.  Any  lands  not  provided  for 
in  this  act  are  to  be  added  only  by  a 
subsequent  act  of  Congress. 

Third.  Guidelines  for  the  use  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  wilderness  areas  are 
set  forth  in  section  4,  which  says  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  interfere  with 
the  purposes  the  areas  serve  as  park, 
refuge,  or  forest  land  but  that  these  pur- 
poses shall  be  served  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
lands  designated  as  wilderness.  Section 
4  also  prohibits  certain  uses  inconsistent 
with  wilderness  preservation  and  makes 
special  provisions  or  exceptions  regard- 
ing certain  nonconforming  uses.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  allow  certain 
otherwise  prohibited  uses  in  specific 
areas  of  wilderness  If  he  finds  these  uses 
"will  better  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof." 

Fourth.  Certain  other  provisions  re- 
garding State  and  private  lands  within 
wilderness  areas,  gifts  or  bequests  of 
land,  records  and  reports,  and  contribu- 
tions are  in  sections  5, 6,  and  7. 

EXPLANATION,   SECTION    BT    SECTION 

An  explanation  of  the  measure,  section 
by  section,  is  as  follows: 
1 
SecUon  1  states  the  Utle  as  the  "Wil- 
derness Act." 

t 

Section  2  Is  a  statement  of  policy,  in- 
cluding a  definition. 

Section  2(a)  is  a  statement  of  Con- 
gress's belief  that  increasing  population 
and  human  developments  will  occupy  or 
modify  all  areas  of  the  Nation  except 
those  set  aside  for  preservation  in  their 
natural  condition.  It  is  accordingly  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  as- 
sure the  Nation  an  enduring  resource  of 
wilderness,  and  for  this  purpose  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
is  established  to  be  composed  of  appro- 
priate federally  owned  areas. 

Section  2(b)  defines  wilderness  in 
three  sentences.  The  first  states  the 
nature  of  wilderness  in  an  ideal  concept 
of  areas  where  the  natural  community  of 
life  is  untrammeled  by  man,  who  visits 
but  does  not  remain.  The  second  sen- 
tence describes  an  area  of  wilderness  as 
it  is  to  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act — areas  where  man's  works  are 
substantially  unnoticeable,  where  there 
is  outstanding  opportunity  for  solitude  or 
a  primitive  or  unconflned  type  of  recrea- 
tion, and  where  there  may  also  be  ecolog- 
ical, geological,  or  other  features  of  scien- 
tific, educational,  scenic,  or  historical 
values — areas  including  at  least  5,000 
acres  and  of  sufficient  size  to  make  their 


preservation  as  wilderness  practicable. 
The  third  sentence  says  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  wilderness  shall  Include 
the  areas  provided  for  In  its  section  3. 

3 

Section  3  sets  out  the  areas  of  Federal 
lands  in  national  forests,  In  the  park 
system,  and  in  wildlife  refuges  and  game 
ranges  which — subject  to  existing  pri- 
vate rights — are  designated  as  wilder- 
ness areas  or  are  to  be  considered  for 
such  designation.  A  procedure  is  es- 
tablished ttiat  will  assure  review  of  every 
area  by  the  executive  agency  in  charge 
of  it  prior  to  its  designation  by  the  Con- 
gress. Addition  of  areas  not  specified 
in  the  act  is  limited  to  those  established 
by  later  action  by  Congress. 
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Section  3(a)  designates  as  wHdemess 
areas  the  presently  existing  wilderness, 
wild,  and  canoe  areas  of  the  national 
forests,  and  sets  forth  requirements  that 
maps  and  descriptions  of  the  areas  and 
regulations  regarding  them  be  available 
to  the  public. 

Subsections  3  (a  )and  (b)  both  deal 
with  national  forest  areas  now  adminis- 
tratively classified  for  wilderness  pro- 
tection. There  are  86  of  these  areas, 
totaling  s<Mne  14,731,471  acres  (out  of 
the  national  forest  total  of  186  million 
acres). 

Tlie  17  wilderness  and  32  wild  areas 
and  the  1  canoe  area  have  already  been 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  classification  as  such  and  were  clas- 
sified after  having  been  subjected  to 
public-notice  and  public -hearing  pro- 
cedures. Section  3(a)  accordingly  des- 
ignates these  as  wilderness  areas  with- 
out further  review  and  sets  forth  re- 
quirements for  maps  and  descriptions 
of  them  and  for  having  maps,  descrip- 
tions, and  copies  of  notices  and  reports 
available  to  the  public  These  areas 
immediately  designated  total  8,609,659 
acres — wilderness  areas  6,409,284,  wild 
1,165,523,  and  canoe  1,034,852. 

Section  3(b)  deals  with  the  3  dozen 
now  existing  primitive  areas  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  the  36  areas  C(»nprising  in 
all  6,121,812  acres.  These  areas  are 
made  subject  to  further  review,  half  to 
be  completed  in  3  years  and  all  within  5 
years.  After  the  reviews  by  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
to  report  the  findings  to  th*)  President 
and  the  President  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  each  area  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  These  recom- 
mendations may  include  a  proposed 
elimination  amd  declassification  of  por- 
tions not  found  to  be  predominantly  of 
wilderness  value  or  proposed  addition  of 
contiguous  areas  of  national  forest  lands 
predominantly  of  wilderness  value. 

Each  such  recommendation  will  be- 
come  effective  only  if  so  provided  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  primitive  areas 
are  to  continue  in  their  status  quo  imtil 
Congress  has  acted  on  a  presidential 
recommendation  or  has  determined 
otherwise. 

There  are  other  national  forest  areas 
that  are  in  fact  wilderness  but  have 
never  been  so  classified  for  protection  as 
such.  Nothing  in  this  bill  would  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  consid- 
ering such  areas  for  preservation.    Each 
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area,  however.  wlU  have  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  legislation  In  the  future 
The  bUl  provides  that— and  I  quote: 
No  rwi«ar*l  Un<U  shall  be  daslgnated  u 
wUdernesa  areaa-  except  u  provided  for  In 
tnia  Act  or  by  a  subsequent  Act. 

SecUon  3(c)  makes  a  provision  for 
wUdemess  within  national  park  system 
areas  and  naUonal  wUdlife  refuges  and 
ranges  that  is  like  that  made  with  regard 
to  primitive  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  this 
Instance  is  to  review  the  roadless  por- 
tions comprising  5,000  or  more  acres  in 
the  parks  and  refuges  and  report  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President. 

The  President  is  to  advise  the  House 
and  the  Senate  of  his  recommendations 
An  area  will  be  given  wilderness  pro- 
tection on  a  permanent  basis  only  if  and 
when  Congress  so  provides.  The  areas 
are  to  be  administered  in  status  quo  until 
Congress  has  acted  on  a  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation or  unUl  Congress  has  de- 
termined otherwise. 

National  park  and  refuge  lands,  unlike 
those  in  national  forests,  have  already 
been  removed  from  commodity  produc- 
Uon.  and  particular  portions  are  not  at 
present  specifically  designated  for  wU- 
demess  preservation.  Within  the  parks 
there  are  certain  needs  for  roads  for  visi- 
tors and  for  administrative  purposes  and 
for  accommodations  for  visitors  In  park 
areas  and  for  facillUes  and  developments 
for  visitors  in  parks  and  for  wildlife  pur- 
poses in  refuges.  Except  for  these  needs 
however,  the  park  and  refuge  lands  are 
available,  without  apparent  conflict,  for 
preservation  as  wilderness  if  this  proves 
desirable  on  review. 

Tlie  National  Park  Service,  in  response 
to  the  new  national  emphasis  on  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  as  a  part  of  its 
■master  planning,"  has  already  In  recent 
years  set  up  a  pilot  program  to  identify 
the  areas  of  actual  wilderness  in  two  or 
three  parks  in  each  region,  outside  the 
Washington .  D.C. .  area.    Preliminary  da- 
ta, I  understand,  are  available  now  for  Big 
Bend,  Glacier.  Grand  Canyon,  Olympic 
Rocky  Mountain.  Sequoia,  Zion.  Mount 
McKlnley,    and    Isle    Royale    NaUonal 
Parks.    A  start  has  ab-eady  been  made. 
Until   such   reviews   and   studies   are 
planned  for  all  the  years  with  at  least 
preliminary  surveys,  however,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  know  precisely  the  acreage 
available  for  wUderness  preservaUon  in 
the  naUonal  parks  and  monuments. 

Roads  and  accommodaUons  are  esti- 
mated at  present  to  occupy  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  approximate  22  million 
acres  In  the  enUre  naUonal  park  sys- 
tem.    It  can  accordingly  be  estimated 
tnat  the  naUonal  park  wilderness  to  be 
preserved  will  be  chosen  out  of  about 
20  million  acres  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 
Much  of  the  area  of  wUdlife  refuges 
is  of  maximum  benefit  for  its  wildlife 
purposes  only  when  developed  with  in- 
stallaUons.  including  Impoundments  for 
example,  that  disqualify  an  area  as  wil- 
derness.   The  porUons  to  be  recommend- 
ed after  review  can  thus  not  be  fore- 
cast precisely,  but  they  will  be  chosen 
out  of  some  23  refuges  and  ranges  total- 
ing nearly  25  million  acres  and  known 
to  include  wilderness. 
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A  Ubulation,  which  I  ask  permission 
U)  have  appear  in  the  Cokor«ssiohal 
RECORD,  following  this  description  of  the 
bni.  shows  the  acreage  in  the  wilder- 
ness, wild,  and  canoe  areas  that  the  bill 
proposes  to  designate  as  wilderness  and 
also  national  forest  primiUve  areas  to 
be  reviewed  for  permanent  protection  as 
wUdemess.  and  areas  of  the  national 
park  system  and  national  wUdlife  ref- 
uges and  ranges  containing  roadless 
areas  to  be  reviewed  for  preservaUon  as 
wilderness,  with  gross  acreages. 

SecUon  3(d)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  of  Agriculture,  before 
submitting  recommendaUons  to  the 
President  regarding  an  area,  to  give  pub- 
Uc  noUce  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  local  press,  hold  public  hearings,  and 
Invite  the  Governor,  county  officials,  and 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  submit 
Uielr  views.  Any  views  submitted  must 
be  Included  with  any  recommendaUons 
regarding  the  area  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress. 

SecUon  3(e)  provides  that  any  bound- 
ary changes  to  be  made  in  the  future 
are  to  be  subjected  to  pubUc  noUce  and 
hearings,  recommended  to  the  President 
with  maps  and  descrtpUons.  and  are  to 
be  effective  only  when  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress as  in  the  establishment  of  areas 
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Section  4  deals  with  the  use  of  wilder- 
ness areas. 

SecUon  4(a)  makes  plain  in  a  declara- 
tion and  also  with  specific  references 
that  tills  legislation  is  to  be  within  and 
supplemental  to  and  not  in  interference 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  national 
forests,  parks,  and  refuges  have  been 
established  and  the  legislation  so  provid- 
ing. This  subsection  Includes  the  pro- 
vision that  all  accommodations  and  in- 
stallations in  parks  and  monuments  are 
to  be  incident  to  the  conservation  and 
use  of  the  areas  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that,  except  as 
otherwise   provided   in   the    legislation 
each  agency  administering  an  area  desig- 
nated as  wUdemess  shall  be  responsible 
for  preserving  the  wUdemess  character 
of  the  area  and  shaU  administer  the  area 
for  its  other  purposes  in  such  a  way  as 
also  to  preserve  its  wUderness  character. 
The  wUderness  areas  are  to  be  devoted 
with  the  exceptions  specified  in  the  leg- 
islation, to  the  pubUc  purposes  of  re- 
creational, scenic,  scientific,  educational 
conservation,  and  historical  use.  and  the 
use  is  to  be  in  harmony,  both  hi  kind  and 
degree,  with  the  wUdemess  environment 
and  its  preservation. 

Section  4(c)  prohibits  certain  uses  ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  elsewhere  in 
the  act.  These  prohibited  uses  are  those 
inconsistent  with  wilderness  preserva- 
tion, such  as  commercial  enterprises,  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  motorized  equipment 
roads,  and  structures  and  installations' 
The  minimum  required  for  administra- 
tion is  permitted  and  so  are  emergency 
measures  for  health  and  safety. 

Section  4(d)  makes  a  series  of  seven 
special  provisions: 

First.  Aircraft  and  motorboats  may 
continue  to  be  used  where  they  are  al- 
ready established,  and  measures  to  con- 


trol fire.  Insects,  and  disease  may  be 
taken  subject  to  conditions  deemed  de- 
sirable by  the  appropriate  secretary 

Second.  Any  activity,  including  pros- 
pecting, for  gathering  information  about 
mmeral  or  oUier  resources  in  naUonal 
forest  wUderness  areas  is  permitted  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  preserving  the 
wilderness  environment.  Furthermore 
the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  is  directed 
to  develop  and  conduct  in  consultation 
With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  determine  Uie  mineral 
values  present  in  these  areas  and  to  make 
the  results  avaUable  and  submit  tiiem  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

Mining  and  prospecting  as  at  present 
may.  of  course,  continue  within  Uie  prim- 
itive area  in  Uie  status  quo  administra- 
tion of  these  areas  which  this  biU  wUl 
provide  pending  Uie  review  of  these  areas 
already  thus  provided.  , 

This  is.  indeed,  a  concession  to  those 
who  have  opposed  earUer  wUdemess  bills 
for  reasons  related  to  mining.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  one  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  interest  that  proponents  of 
WUdemess  legislation  have  in  reaching 
an  agreement.  * 

A,J^^  ^^**1  provisions  in  section 
4(d)  (2)  are  in  further  consideration  of 
certain  criticisms.  They  make  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  information  on  the  re- 
sources, including  minerals,  within  wil- 
derness areas. 

Third  Within  wUderness  areas  hi  the 
national  forests,  the  President  may  au- 
thorize prospecting,  mhilng.  exploration 
for  and  production  of  oU  and  gas.  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reservoirs 
water  conservation  works,  transmission 
lines  and  oUier  faciUties  needed  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  Also,  grazing  of  Uve- 
stock  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in 

r\,P  w*!:^°''^^'  ^^^^  ^here  it  is  an  es- 
tablished practice,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary. 

Fourth.  Various  acts  appUcable  to 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  in 
Minnesota  are  to  continue  to  be  appU- 
cable to  the  area  and  are  not  modified  by 
this  act. 

Fifth.  Commercial  services  are  per- 
mitted as  necessary  hi  realizing  the  rec- 
reational or  oUier  purposes  of  the  areas, 
such  as  provision  of  horses  and  guide 
service  to  wUdemess  visitors  by  persons 
headquartered  and  conducting  their 
business  operations  outside  the  wilder- 
ness area,  or  taking  of  pictures  or  ob- 
serving and  recording  of  scientific  data 
for  pay. 

^^^:  Nothing  in  the  legislation,  it  is 
expUcitly  provided,  is  to  constitute  an 
express  or  impUed  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

Seventh.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  per- 
mitted   in    national    forest    wUdemess 

^^!^  *f?.'^®  ®^^"^  "o'  hicompatible 
with  wilderness  preservation.  Nothing 
^  to  be  construed,  however,  as  affecting 
State  jurisdicUon  or  responsibUity  as  to 
fish  and  wildlife.  .^  «>  i^ 

Section  5  deals  with  State  and  private 
lands  within  wUdemess  areas. 
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Section  5(a)  provides  that  where  State 
inholdings  exist  In  wilderness  areas,  the 
State  shaU  be  afforded  access,  or  shaU  be 
given  Federal  lands  in  exchange  of  equal 
value.  It  provides  that  where  a  State 
surrenders  mineral  rights  in  such  an  ex- 
change, the  Federal  Government  may  do 
so  also. 

Section  5(b)  assures  private  owners  of 
lands  within  national  forest  areas  the  In- 
gress and  egress  customarily  enjoyed. 

Section  5(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  acquire  private  landholdlngs 
within  wilderness  areas,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  owner  and  approval 
of  necessary  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


Section  6  authorizes  the  acceptance  of 
gifts,  bequests,  and  contributions. 

Section  6(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  accept  gifts  of  land  for  preser- 
vation as  wilderness,  subject  to  regula- 
tions in  accordance  with  agreements  in- 
cident to  the  gift  or  bequest  which  are 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  6(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  accept  contributions  and 
gifts  to  be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation  and  makes  such  gifts  for 
pubUc  purposes  subject  to  the  usual  de- 
duction for  purposes  of  Income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  , 

II       » 

Section  7  provides  for  an  annual  joint 
1^  report  to  Congress  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  on  the  status 
of  the  wilderness  system,  with  any  rec- 
ommendations they  wish  to  make. 

BXnClCAKT PRINCIPAL    FEATUKIS   OUTLINKD 

The  principal  features  of  this  wilder- 
ness bUl  (H.R.  9070)  may  be  ouUined  In 
summary  as  follows: 

It  estabUshes  by  congressional  positive 
action  a  naUonal  policy  for  wUderness 
preservation. 

It  establishes  a  program  by  means  of 
which  such  a  wilderness  preservation 
policy  can  be  recJized. 

It  adapts  tills  program  to  existing  land 
uses,  by  applying  It  to  areas  that  can 
continue  to  serve  their  present  purposes 
while  stiU  being  preserved  as  wUdemess. 

It  recognizes  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial needs  for  commodity  and  other 
uses  that  may  be  in  confiict  with  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  provides  for  rea- 
sonable and  special  consideration  of 
these  needs. 

Two  key  portions  of  the  bill  may  be 
quoted  to  represent  ite  purpose  and  its 
approach. 

Section  2(a)  says: 

To  assure  that  an  Increa&ing  population, 
accompanied  by  expanding  aettlement  and 
growing  mechanisation,  doea  not  occupy  and 
modify  all  area*  within  the  United  States 
and  Its  poasesalonB,  leaving  no  landa  desig- 
nated for  preservation  and  protection  In  their 
natural  condition,  it  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness.    For 


this  purpose  there  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  to 
be  composed  of  federally  owned  areas  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  "wilderness  areas,"  and 
these  shall  be  administered  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people  In  such 
manner  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for 
future  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness,  and 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  these 
areas,  the  preservation  of  their  wilderness 
character,  and  for  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  regarding  their  use 
and  enjoyment  as  wilderness. 

Section  6(a)  says: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act, 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  Interpreted  as 
interfering  with  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
estabUshment  of,  or  pertaining  to,  any  park, 
monument,  or  other  unit  of  the  national 
park  s3^tem,  or  any  national  forest,  wildlife 
refuge,  game  range,  or  other  area  Involved, 
except  that  each  agency  administering  any 
area  designated  as  wilderness  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  preserving  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  area  and  shall  so  administer  such  area 
for  such  other  purposes  for  which  it  may 
have  been  established  as  also  to  preserve  Its 
wilderness  character.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  act,  the  wilderness  areas 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  public  purposes  of 
recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  and  historical  use.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  all  such  use  shall 
be  in  harmony,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  with 
the  wUderness  environment  and  with  its 
preservation. 

Less  than  15  million  national-forest 
acres — out  of  a  186-mUlion  total,  much 
less  than  20  million  acres  in  the  national 
park  system,  and  far  less  than  25  mil- 
lion In  wUdllfe  refuges  wUl  be  involved- 
less  than  some  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
land  and  water  area. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  noted  in  Its  AprU 
3.  1963,  report  No.  109.  on  the  Senate 
act  8.  4,  which  in  this  respect  Is  like  this 
revised  bill : 

No  cost  is  involved  since  all  of  the  areas 
are  Federal  lands,  aU  areas  are  to  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  agency  presently 
in  control  of  them,  and  no  new  bureau  or 
agency  is  involved. 

There  are  simply  prescribed,  by  stat- 
ute, as  that  report  points  out,  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  the  management 
of  a  relatively  few  areas  to  assure  their 
protection  "as  natural  sites  for  the  cul- 
tural, inspirational,  recreational,  and 
scientific  values  which  only  such  areas 
can  provide." 

A    DXSIXABI.E   CONSTTMMATIOir 

Such  a  measure  as  here  proposed, 
benefiting  from  the  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions of  our  esteemed  coUeagues,  in- 
cluding the  chairmen  of  our  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  In- 
corporating the  basic  objectives  of  those 
of  us  who  have  long  been  advocating  a 
wilderness  biU,  can  provide  us  the  op- 
portunity for  consensus  and  effective 
agreement — a  consummation  much  to  be 
desired.  I  am  happy  to  participate  In 
such  a  result  of  our  long  concern  with 
such  legislation. 

I  ask  to  have  appended  at  this  point 
a  tabulation  of  the  areas  involved,  as 
referred  to  earUer,  and  finally  the  fuU 
text  of  the  proposed  new  wUdemess 
bill— H  Jl.  9070. 


Wildemesa  areas  designated  by  the  wilder- 
neaa  bill  (HJt.  9070).  betn§  the  pretent 
national  forest  tcildemesa,  toild,  and 
canoe  Areas,  idth  gross  aeremges 

NATIONAI.   rOEEST  WILDZRinCSS   ASEAS 

Grots  acreage 

Anaconda -Pintlar,  Mont 159.086 

Bob  Marshall.  Mont 950,000 

Bridger,     Wyo 383,  300 

Eagle  Cap,  Oreg 220,  280 

Gila,  N.  Mex 438,626 

Glacier   Peak,   Wash 458,  605 

Marble   Mountain,    CaUf 214,543 

Mazatzal,    Ariz 205,346 

Minarets,   Calif 109,500 

North  Absaroka,  Wyo 359,700 

Pecos,  N.  Mex- ._  165,000 


Selway-Bltterroot,  Idaho. 
Selway-Bltterroot,   Mont. 


989, 179 
254,  480 


Total. 1,  243,  659 


South   Absaroka,  Wyo 

Superstition,    Ariz 

Teton,   Wyo 

Three  Sisters,  Oreg 

Tolla-Bolly-Mlddle  Eel,  Calif 

Total   gross   acreage,   wil- 
derness   areas 


606,300 
124.  140 
563,500 
196,  708 
111.091 


Caribou,  Calif 

Chlrlcahua,  Ariz 

Cucamonga,  Calif 

Diamond  Peak,  Oreg 

Dome  Land,  CaUf 

Galluro,  Ariz 

Gates  of  the  Mountains,  Mont 

Gearhart  Mountain,  Oreg 

Goat  Rocks,   Wash 

Great  Gulf,  N.H. 

Hoover,  CaUf 

Jarbldge,    Nev 

Kalmlopsls,   Oreg 

LaGarita,    Colo 

LlnvUle  Gorge,  N.C 

Maroon   Bells-Snowmass,   Colo-. 

McAelvunne,    Calif 

Moxint  Adams,  Wash 

Mount  Hood,  Oreg 

Moimt  Washington,  Oreg 

Mount  Zlrkel-Dome  Peak,  Colo— 

Mountain  Lakes,  Oreg 

Rawah,   Colo 

San  Oorgonk}.  CaUf . 

San  Jacinto,  Calif 

San  Pedro  Parks.  N.  Mex 

Sierra  Ancha,  Ariz 

Strawberry  Mountain,  Oreg 

Thousand  Lakes,  Calif 

West  Elk,  Colo 

Wheeler  PetJc,  N.  Mex 

White  Mountain,  N.  Mex 


6.  409. 284 

19,080 
18.000 

9,022 
35,440 
62,500 
55,000 
28,562 
18,709 
82,680 

6,400 
42,800 
64.827 
78,850 
49,000 

7,655 
66,280 
50.400 
42,411 
14,160 
46,655 
63,400 
23,  071 
26,797 
34.718 
21,956 
41, 132 
20,850 
33.663 
16,  335 
62,000 

8.061 
28,230 


Total    gross   acreage,   wUd 

areas 1,166,623 


KATIONAI.  rORKST  BOlTirDAtT  WATCB8 
CAMOX   ABSA 

Superior  Division.  Minnesota 887,  739 

Little     IndUn     Sioiix     Division, 

Minnesota 104,906 

Caribou  Division,  MmnesoU 42,205 

Total  gross  acreage,  bound- 
ary waters  canoe  area 1, 034. 862 

SVMMAXT.     MATIOlfAL     VOBX8T     WtL- 
DBUnSS,   WILP,    AND  CAKOV   ASBAS 

WUdemess   areas   (17) 6.409,284 

WUd  areas   (32) 1,165,523 

Boundary  waters  canoe  area  (1).-  1,034.862 

Total  gross  acreage  In  60 
areas  designated  by  Mm 
wUderness  bill 8.609,659 
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SatUmal  forest  primitive  areas  to  be  re- 
vietDed  for  permanent  protection  aa  wilder' 
nes3  and  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
and  national  wildlife  ranges  and  refuges 
containing  roadless  areas  to  be  reviewed 
for  preservation  as  wilderness,  with  gross 
acreages 

MATIONAI.    rORXST   nUMITIVX    AKKAS 

Gross  acreage 

■ 64.000 

26.760 

230.  000 

169.984 


November  7 

ness  and  areas  of  the  national  park  syitem         -^  --^°   permanent  protection  as  wilder- 


Abaaroka.   Mont 

AguA  Tibia.  Calif 

Beartootb.    Mont 

Black  Range,  N.  Mez 


Blue  Range.  Ariz 

Blue  Range.  N.  Mez. 


181.666 
36.698 


and  national  wildlife  ranges  and  refuges 
containing  roadless  areas  to  be  reviewed 
for  preservation  as  wilderness,  with  gross 
acreages — Continued 

NATIONAL  PAKKS  CONTAININO  AXZAS 
or  WILOERWes.  WITH  TOTAL  CBOas 
ACRKAGS    or    EACH    PARK COn. 

-w-,,        i.           .J                              Gross  acreage 
YellowBtone.   Idaho 31  433 

Yellowstone,  Mont IIIII"         161  068 

Yellowstone.  Wyo II""~     2  039  217 


"^°'*' -     2,  221.  773 


ToUl. 


218. 164 


90.000 

137.000 

41.383 

36.267 

98.043 

117.800 


Cabinet  Mountains,  Mont 

Cloud  Peak.  Wyo 11" 

Deaolatlon  Valley.  Calif '_'_ 

Devil       Canyon-Bear       Canyon. 

Calif ____ 

Emigrant  Baain.  Calif I 

Plat  Tope.   Colo ~  

Gila.  N.  Mez V.'SJiV.         132788 

Glacier.  Wyo 177*000 

Gore  Range-Eagle  Neet,  0010.11  61  276 

High  Sierra.  CaUf 393*  946 

High   Ulntaa,   Utah 24o!  717 

Idaho,  Idaho 1  232*  744 

Mlaalon  Mountain*.  Mont III       '   75' 600 

Mount  Baldy,  Ariz '_  7.400 

Mount  Jefferson,  Greg VJi  86  700 

North  Cascade,  Wash ,__        801000 

Pine  Mountain,  Ariz 17*  600 

Popo  Agle,  Wyo.... "'_  7o'ooo 

Salmon  River  Breaks,  Idaho  217'  186 

Salmon  Trinity  Alps.  Calif II        ase'  766 

San  Juan,  Colo 240,' 000 

San    Rafael.    Calif 

Sawtooth.    Idaho IIIIIII" 

South  Warner,  Calif."""". 
Spanish  Peaks,  Mont. 

Stratified,     Wyo IIIIII 

Sycamore  Canyon,  Ariz II! 

Uncompahgre.  Colo I. 

Upper  Rio  Grande,  Cololim 

Ventana,  Calif " 

Wilson  Mountains,  Colcirm! 


Yosemlte.  Calif.. ngf.  ori 

Zlon.  Utah mill        JJ?;^J 


Acreage  In  National  Parks. 

NATIONAL    MEMORIAL    PARK 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  N.  Dak 

NATIONAL    SXASHORZ    RECREATION 
AREA 

Cape  Hatteras,  N.C 


13,641.962 


70.  374 


28.500 


74 

990 

200 

942 

70. 

682 

60 

000 

202. 

000 

47. 

230 

69. 

263 

56, 

600 

54, 

867 

27. 

347 

6,  121,812 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  CONTAIN- 
ING AREAS  or  WILDERNESS.  WFTH 
TOTAL  GROSS  ACREAGE  OF  EACH 
MONUMENT 

Arches,  Utah ^ 

Badlands,  8.  t>etii"l"~"ll"l" 

Black  Canyon  of  the  Qunnlsonl 

Colo... 

Capitol  Reef,  Utah I'-llllllll 

Channel  Islands,  Calif.."""" 
Chlrlcahua.    Ariz ..""llll 

Craters  of  the  Moon.  IdahoIIIIII 
Colorado,  Colo 


34 

250 

111 

630 

13, 

548 

39, 

173 

18. 

167 

10. 

646 

48. 

184 

17. 

003 

Death  Valley,  Calif. 1.792,620 

Death  Valley,  Nev 116.240 

■To^ - - 1,907.760 


ness  and  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
and  national  wildlife  ranges  and  refuges 
containing  roadless  areas  to  be  reviewed 
for  preservation  as  wilderness,  with  gross 
acreages — Continued 

NATIONAL  WILDLirX  RETUOES  CON- 
TAINING AREAS  or  WILDERNESS 
WITH  TOTAL  GROSS  ACREAGE  OF 
EACH    REFUGE 

Gross  acreage 

Aleutian  Islands.  Alaska 2  720  235 

Bogoslof.  Alaska  (an  Island). I." 

Aransas.  Tex 

Cape   Romaln.   S.C 

Delta.  La. IHH 

Kodlak.  Alaska "~"Zll"y     1 

Moosehorn.  Maine. ^ 

Nunlvak.  Alaska IIII"  1 

Okefenokee,    Qa """l" 

Red  Rock  Lakes  Migratory  Wa- 
terfowl Refuge,  Mont 

Seney,  Mich ""I" 

Sheldon  National  Antelope  Ref- 
uge, Nev 

Wichita  Mountains,  Oklalllll" 

Acreage  In  national  wlld- 

Ufe   refuges 6,357.982 

SUMMARY,  NATIONAL  FOREST  PRIM- 
mVE  AREAS  AND  AREAS  CONTAIN- 
ING WILDERNESS  IN  THE  NATION- 
AL PARK  SYSTEM  AND  IN  WILDLIFE 
REFUGES  AND  RANGES 

National    forest   primitive    areas 

(3«) 6,  121,812 

National  parks  (28) 13.641,962 

National  monuments  (18) 8,721,600 

National  memorial  park  (1) I       '   70,374 

National      seashore      recreation 

«^e»  (D- 28.500 


390 

47 

261 

34 

716 

48 

834 

815 

000 

22 

565 

109 

384 

330,  973 

39, 

943 

95, 

531 

34. 

131 

69, 

019 

Dinosaur,    Colo. 
Dinosaur,  Utah. 


162.  259 
53,038 


Gross  acreage  In  national 

park  system... _..  22,362,336 


Total   acreage  In  national 
forest  "primitive  areas".. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  CONTAININO  AREAS 
OF  WILDERNESS,  WTTB  TOTAL 
GROSS   ACREAGE  OF  EACH  PARK 

Acadia.  Maine 

Big  Bend.  Tez -lllllllllll 

Bryce  Canyon.  Utah IIIIIII 

Carlsbad  Caverns,  N.  Mez 

Crater  Lake,  Greg "'_         leo,  290 

Everglades    Fla 1,400.533 

Glacier    Mont 1,013.  129 

Grand  Canyon,  Ariz 673  575 

Grand  Teton,  Wyo 310'  350 


41,634 

708,221 

36,  010 

49,448 


Total 205,297 

Glacier  Bay,  Alaska. .  2,274,596 

Grand  Canyon,  Ariz 193  28O 

Joshua  Tree,  Calif HH  557' 935 

Katmal,  Alaska. 2, 697!  590 

Lava  Beds,  Calif 4^  339 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus,  Ariz I"  330'  874 

Saguaro,   Ariz... 63  284 

White  Sands,  N.  Mez 146'  535 


National  wildlife  ranges  (10)...  18,483  878 
National  wUdllfe  refuges  (13) ...     6,  357,  982 


Gross  acreage  In  national 
wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges 24,841.860 


Acreage  in  National  Monu- 

ments.i 8,721,600 


Great  Smoky  Mountains,  N.C. 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  TennI 


275, 332 
236, 346 


"^^^ 611.678 


8.900,000 
860.000 


Haleakala,    Hawaii. 


26.  403 


HawaU.  Hawaii 220345 

Isle  Royale,  Mich 639' 339 

Kings  Canyon,  Calif II  454' 650 

Lassen   Volcanic,  Calif 106  922 

Mammoth  Cave,  Ky 

Mesa  Verde,  Colo .  ..  51  334 

Mount  McKlnley.  Alaska "HZ  i.  939'  493 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash 241*782 

Olympic,   Wash.... I  896!  599 

Petrified  Forest.  Aria 94  jgj 

Rocky  Mountain.  Colo IIIII  260  018 

Sequoia.  Calif 386  •  661 

Shenandoah,  Va 211  325 

Wind  Cave.  S.  Dak. I'.'.'.'.'.Z  as' 059 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RANGES  CON- 
TAININO AREAS  OF  WILDERNESS. 
WITH  TOTAL  GROSS  ACREAGE  OF 
RACK   RANGE 

Arctic  National  WUdllfe  Range, 

Alaska 

Cabeza  Prleta  Game  Bimger  AriizI 
Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range, 

Nev 643  ggg 

Clarence  Rhode  NaUonal  Wildlife 

Range,  Alaska 1,890,000 

Desert  Game  Range.  Nev 2, 188.  415 

Port  Peck  Game  Range.  Mont.. 

61 !  354     Izembek  National  WUdllfe  Rangel 

Alaska 

Kenai    National    Moose    Range, 

Alaska _'     2.  067.  197 

Kofa  Game  Range.  Ariz 660,000 

Montana  NaUonal  Bison  Range, 

Mont 


Acreage  in  national  wUd- 
llfe ranges 


Total    gross    acreage    (107 

*"**) 53,326,008 

H.R.  9070 
A   bill   to    establish   a   National   Wilderness 
Preservation    System    for    the    permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"WUderness  Act." 

WILDERNESS    SYSTEM    ESTABLISHED 

Statement  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  assiire  that  an  in- 
creasing population,  accompanied  by  expand- 
ing settlement  and  growing  mechanization 
does  not  occupy  and  modify  all  areas  within 
the  United  States  and  ita  possessions,  leaving 
no  lands  designated  for  preservation  and  pro- 

tectlon  In  their  natural  condition.  It  Is  here- 

950, 827  ?y  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  secure  for  the  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  beneflta  of  an 
enduring  resource  of  wilderness.  For  this 
purpose  there  U  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  to  be 
ccanposed  of  federally  owned  areas  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  "wilderness  areas."  and 
these  shall  be  administered  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people  in  such 
manner  as  wUl  leave  them  unimpaired  for 


415.000 


18.641 


.  18.483,878     future  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness,  and 
^■=™===»     so  as  to  proTlde  for  the  nrnt«w<t.inn  ^f  »k.... 


proTide  for  the  protecUon  of  these 
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areas,  the  preservation  of  their  wUderness 
character,  and  for  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  regarding  their  use 
and  enjoyment  as  wilderness;  and  no  Fed- 
eral lands  shall  be  designated  as  "wilderness 
areas"  except  as  provided  for  in  this  Act  or 
by  a  subsequent  Act. 

Definition  of  vHldemess 
(b)  A  wilderness.  In  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dom- 
inate the  landscape.  Is  hereby  recognized  as 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  Its  community 
of  life  are  un trammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wilderness  Is  further  defined  to 
mean  In  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  Ita  primeval  character 
and  Influence,  without  permanent  Improve- 
menta  or  hvunan  habitation,  which  Is  pro- 
tected and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  Ita 
natural  conditions  and  which  (1)  generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of 
man's  works  substantially  unnotlceable;  (2) 
has  outetandlng  opportunities  for  solitude 
or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  rec- 
reation; (3)  has  at  least  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  Is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make 
practicable  Ita  preservation  and  use  In  an 
unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also  con- 
tain ecological,  geological,  or  other  features 
of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  historical 
value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  wilder- 
ness shall  include  the  areas  provided  for  in 
this  Act  and  such  other  areas  as  shall  be 
designated  in  accordance  with  Ita  provisions. 

NATIONAL     WILDERNESS    PRESERVATION       SYSTEM 

Extent  of  system 
Sec.  3.  (a)  All  areas  within  the  national 
foresta  classified  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  as  "wilderness," 
"wild,"  or  "canoe"'  are  hereby  designated 
as  wilderness  areas.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall — 

(1)  Within  one  year  aftar  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act,  file  a  map  and  legal  de- 
scription of  each  wilderness  area  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be 
made. 

(2)  Maintain,  available  to  the  public,  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  said  wilderness  areas.  In- 
cluding maps  and  legal  descriptions,  copies 
of  regulations  governing  them,  copies  of 
public  notices  of.  and  reporta  submitted  to 
Congress  regarding  pending  additions,  elim- 
inations, or  modifications.  Maps,  legal  de- 
scriptions, and  regulations  pertaining  to  wU- 
derness areas  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions also  shaU  be  available  to  the  public 
In  the  offices  of  regional  foresters,  national 
forest  supervisors,  and  forest  rangers. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  time  requlre- 
menta  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  review  each  area  In  the  na- 
tional foresta  classified  on  the  effective  date 
'  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  as  "primitive" 
as  to  Ita  suitability  for  preservation  and  shaU 
report  his  findings  to  the  President.  Within 
three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
with  regard  to  half  ot  the  total  number  of 
such  areas,  and  within  two  additional  years 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  such  eseas,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion as  "wUderness"  or  declassification  as 
"primitive"  of  each  area  on  which  review 
has  been  completed,  together  with  maps  and 
definition  of  boundaries:  Provided,  That  the 
President  may,  as  a  part  of  his  recommenda- 
tions,   propose    alteration    of    the    existing 


boundaries,  recommending  the  elimination 
and  declassification  as  "primitive"  of  any 
pcM-tlons  not  predominantly  of  wilderness 
value,  and  recommending  the  addition  of  any 
contiguous  area  of  national  forest  lands 
predominantly  of  wUderness  value.  Bach 
such  recommendation  of  the  President  shaU 
become  effective  only  If  so  provided  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  and  each  such  primitive 
area  shall  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  until  Congress  has  acted  on  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  regarding  the 
area,  as  provided  In  this  subsection,  or  untU 
Congress  has  determined  otherwise. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  the  time  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  review  aU  roadless  portions 
comprising  5,000  or  more  contiguous  acres  of 
parks,  monumenta,  and  other  unite  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  such  portions  of, 
or  roadless  Ulands  within,  wildlife  refuges 
and  game  ranges  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the 
President  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
suitability  of  each  such  portion  for  continued 
preservation  as  wilderness.  Within  three 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
regard  to  half  the  total  number  of  such 
areas  and  within  two  additional  years  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  such  areas,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion as  wilderness  of  each  such  portion  for 
which  review  has  been  completed,  together 
with  maps  and  definitions  of  boundaries. 
Each  such  recommendation  shall  become 
effective  only  if  so  provided  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  and  each  such  portion  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  roadless  until  Congress  has 
acted  on  a  recommendation  of  the  President 
regarding  the  area,  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section, or  until  Congress  has  determined 
otherwise. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  prior  to 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of 
any  area  for  preservation  as  wilderness — 

(A)  give  such  public  notice  of  the  proposed 
action  as  they  deem  appropriate,  including 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and  in  a 
newspaper  having  general  circulation  In  the 
area  or  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected 
land; 

(B)  hold  a  public  hearing  or  hearings  at 
a  location  or  locations  convenient  to  the  area 
affected.  The  hearings  shall  be  announced 
through  such  means  as  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries Involved  deem  appropriate.  Including 
notices  In  the  Federal  Register  and  in  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  In  the  area: 
Provided,  That  if  the  lands  involved  are  lo- 
cated in  more  than  one  State,  at  least  one 
hearing  shall  be  held  in  each  State  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  land  lies; 

(C)  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  hearing  advise  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  the  governing  board  of  each  county,  or 
In  Alaska  the  borough.  In  which  the  lands 
are  located,  and  Federal  Departmenta  and 
agencies  concerned,  and  Invite  such  ofllclals 
and  Federal  agencies  to  submit  their  views 
on  the  proposed  action  at  the  hearing  or  by 
no  later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  hefu-lng. 

(d)  (2)  Any  views  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  imder  the  provlslona  of 
(1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
area  shall  be  Included  with  any  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

(e)  Any  modification  or  adjustment  of 
boundaries  of  any  wilderness  area  shaU  be 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
after  public  notice  of  such  proposal  and  pub- 
lic hearing  or  hearings  as  provided  in  sub- 


section (d)  of  this  section.  The  proposed 
modification  or  adjustment  shall  then  be 
recommended  with  map  and  description 
thereof  to  the  President.  The  President  shall 
advise  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of  his  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  modification  or 
adjustment  and  such  recommendations  shaU 
become  effective  only  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section. 

USE    OF    WILDERNESS    AREAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  declared  to  t>e  within  and  supple- 
mental to  the  purposes  for  which  national 
foresta  and  unlta  of  the  national  park  and 
national  wUdllfe  refuge  systems  are  estab- 
lished and  administered  and — 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  interference  with  the  purpose  for 
which  national  foresta  are  established  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat. 
11).  and  the  MiUtlple-Use  Sustained -Yield 
Act  of  June  12,  1960  (74  Stat.  216). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  modify  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead- 
Nolan  Act,  Public  Law  539,  Seventy-first 
Congress,  July  10,  1930  (46  Stat.  1020),  the 
Thye-Blatnlk  Act,  Public  Law  733,  Eightieth 
Congress,  June  22,  1948  (62  Stat.  568).  and 
the  Humphrey-Thye-Blatnlk-Andresen  Act, 
PubUc  Law  607.  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 
Jime  22.  1956  (70  Stat.  326).  as  applying  to 
the  Superior  National  Forest  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture. 

(3)  The  designation  of  any  area  of  any 
park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  as  a  wilderness  area  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shaU  in  no  manner  lower 
the  standards  evolved  for  the  use  and  preser- 
vation of  such  park,  monument,  or  other 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916,  the 
statutory  authority  under  which  the  area 
was  created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
which  might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area. 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Act  of 
Jime  8.  1906  (34  Stat.  225;  16  UJ3.C.  432 
et  seq.);  section  3(2)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  796(2) ;  and  the  Act  of  August 
21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  V&.C.  461  et  seq.). 
AU  accommodations  and  InstaUatlons  within 
any  national  park  or  monument  shall,  txu- 
thermore,  be  incident  to  the  conservation 
and  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historical  objecta  and  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  park  or  monument  In  ita 
natural  condition. 

(b)  Ezcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  each  agency  administering  any  area 
designated  as  wUderness  shall  be  responsible 
for  preserving  the  wUderness  character  of 
the  area  and  shall  so  administer  such  area 
for  such  other  purposes  for  which  It  may 
have  been  established  as  also  to  preserve  Ita 
wilderness  character.  Ezcept  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  wilderness  areas  shaU 
be  devoted  to  the  public  purpoees  of  recrea- 
tional, scenic,  scientific,  educational,  con- 
servation, and  historical  use.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  aU  such  use  shall  be 
In  harmony,  both  In  kind  and  degree,  with 
the  wUderness  environment  and  with  itt 
preservation. 

Prohibition  of  certain  uses 

(c)  Ezcept  as  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  private 
lighta,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise within  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
or  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  no  permanent 
road,  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of  motor 
vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or  motor- 
boata,  or  landing  of  aircraft,  nor  any  other 
mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of  persons 
or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road,  nor  any 
structure  or  Installation,  In  excess  of  the 
Tntnimiim  required  for  the  administration 
of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding such  measures  as  may  be  required 
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In   emergendM    InrolTlng   the   health    and 
•*fety  of  peraotu  within  roch  areaa. 

Speeial  provisiom 

<d)    Th«  foUowlng  apecUl  proTlslona  arc 
hereby  made: 

(1)  WlUUn  wlldernen  areaa  designated 
by  this  Aet  the  use  or  alrcrart  or  motor- 
^*  ^***™  "**"•  "*«  ^■▼e  already  became 
eetabllj'-  ed.  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
subject  to  Buch  rettrlctlona  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior deems  desirable.  In  addition,  such  mea- 
sures may  be  taJten  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  control  of  flre.  Insects,  and  diseases 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  appropriate 
Secretary  deema  desirable. 

(2)   Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  prevent  with- 
in national  forest  wilderness  areas  any  activ- 
ity, Including  prospecting,  for  the  purpose 
Of  gathering  Information  about  mineral  or 
other  resources.  If  such  activity  Is  carried 
on  In  a  manner  compatible  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  wilderness  environment.    Fur- 
thermore, In  accordance  with  such  program 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  develop 
and  conduct  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlctiltxuT,  such   areas  shaU  be 
aurveyed  on  a  planned,  recurring  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  wilderness  pres- 
enratton  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Biireau  of  BClnes  to  determine  the  mineral 
values.  If  any,  that  may  be  present;  and  the 
results  of  such  surveys  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able   to   the  public   and  submitted   to   the 
President   and   Congress. 

(3)   Within   wilderness   areas   In   the   na- 
tional  forests   designated    by   thla   Act     (1) 
the   President  may.  within   a   specific 'area 
and  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  authorize  prospecting 
for  water  resources,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance   of  reservoirs,   water-conserva- 
tion   works,    power    projects,    transmission 
lines,  and  other  facilities  needed  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Including  the  road  construction 
and  maintenance  essential  to  development 
and  use  thereof,  upon  his  determination  that 
such  use  or  uses  In  the  specific  area  will  bet- 
ter serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  thereof  than  will  its  denial- 
and    (2)     the    grazing    of    livestock,    where 
eetabllshed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  subject 
to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(4)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  management  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  formerly 
designated  as  the  Superior,  Little  Indian 
Sioux,  and  Caribou  roadless  areas.  In  the 
Superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota,  shall 
be  In  acTOrdance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing, without  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
other  uses.  Including  that  of  timber,  the 
primitive  character  of  the  area,  particularly 
in  the  vtelnlty  of  lakes,  streams,  and  por- 

2!?f' „^Iir!?*'';w'^**  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continuance  within  the 
area  of  any  already  established  use  of  motor- 

DOfttB. 

^iil  ^°™™""clal  services  may  be  performed 
witnin  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
thlB  Act  to  the  extent  necessary  for  activi- 
ties which  are  proper  for  realizing  the  recre- 
aUonal  or  other  wUdernese  purposes  of  the 
areas. 

(6)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part 
Of  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  to  exemp- 
Uon  from  State  water  laws. 

(7)  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  not  Incom- 
patible with  wlldemes.  preservation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU.  In  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act,  permit  hunting  and  flahlng:  Provided 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed' 
as  affecting  the  ^^^lsdlcUon  or  responslblU- 
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Mes  of  the   several   States  with   respect  to 
wildlife  and  fish  In  wUdemess  areaa. 

STTATB  AMD  PUTATB  UUTSS   WITXIM   WIUxaMXSS 

aaxAa 
amc.  5.  (a)  In  any  case  where  SUte-owned 
land    Is    completely    surroxmded    by    lands 
designated   as   wUdemeaa.  such   SUte  ahaU 
be  given  either  (1)   such  rights  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  to  such 
SUte-owned  land  by  such  SUte  and  lu  suc- 
cessors In  Interest,  or  (2)  vacant,  unreserved 
and  unappropriated  mineral  or  nonmlnerai 
lands  In  the  same  SUte,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  surrounded  land.   In  exchange 
tm  the  surrounded  land:  Protnded.  however 
That  the  United  States  shall  not  tranafer  to' 
state  any  mineral  InteresU  unless  the  SUte 
rellnqulah«i  or  causes  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United   SUtes   the  mineral   Interest  In 
the  surrounded  land. 

i-ini  '°..!.''^  """^  '***™  privately  owned 
lands,  valid  mining  clalma.  or  other  valid 
occupancies  are  wholly  within  a  designated 
national  forest  wUderneas  area,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  ahall,  by  reasonable  reg- 
lUatlons  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  area  as  wilderness,  permit  Ingress  and 
e^^  to  such  surrounded  areas  by  means 
which  have  been  or  are  being  cuatomarUy 
enjoyed  with  respect  to  other  such  areas 
slmUarly  situated. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
al^  ?^^^'  """  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  InterlM-  are  au- 
-^?wi^..^    acquire    privately    owned    land 

^^  *  perimeter  of  any  area  designated 
as  wilderness  If  (i)  the  owner  concur.  In 
such  acquisition  or  (3)  the  acquisition  la 
speclflcaUy  authorized  by  Congress. 

CUTS,    BEQinSTS,    AND    CONTMBXTnONS 

anH^;."^^*^  J^^  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  accept 
glfU  or  bequests  of  land  within  or  adjacent 

!^r.ri^^H ''^,  ^'^^  '"'**'•  "^"l"-  respective 
jurisdictions  for  preservation  as  wUderneas 
and  such  land  shall,  on  acceptance,  become 
part  of  the  wilderness  area.  Regulations 
with  regard  to  any  such  land  may  be  In 
accordance  with  such  agreements,  consistent 
with  the  policy  Of  this  Act.  as  are  made  at 
the  time  of  such  gift,  or  such  conditions 

?^^.''^  ^"^  »"<=^  P^'^cy-  "  n^ay  be  in- 
cluded m.  and  accepted  with,  such  bequest 
(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  authorized 
to  accept  private  contributions  and  gifts  to 
be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
Any  such  contributions  or  glfU  shall  for 
purposes  of  Federal  Income,  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  be  considered  a  contribution  or  gift 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  for 
an  exclusively  public  purpose,  and  may  be 
deducted  as  such  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  subject 
to  all  applicable  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  therein. 
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pointed  by  the  House  Republican  poUcy 
committee  early  this  year  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  one  of  our  most  serl- 
f*" 'orei«n  policy  problems,  has  author- 
ised me  to  issue  a  comprehensive  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  this  special  committee  along  with  the 
following  members:  Representative  Wil- 
UAM  C.  Cramkr,  of  Florida:  Representa- 
uve  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana;  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio* 
RepresentaUve  Edward  J.  Dkrwiwski.  of 
Illinois;  RepresentaUve  Samuil  L.  De- 
viNK.  of  Ohio;  Representative  Durward 
G.    Hall,   of    Missouri;    Representative 
Clark  MacGrjbcoh,   of  Minnesota;   and 
Representative   Garner   E.   Shriver    of 
Kansas. 

This  committee  has  issued  four  earlier 
statements.  Its  present  report  contains 
seven  policy  recommendations  which  the 
members  of  the  special  committee  be- 
lieve to  be  essential  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation  and  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

SPECIAL   SUBCOMMrTTEX   ON   CUBA    AND    STTBVia- 
SION    IN    THX    WXSTERN    HEMISPKXaX 

One  year  has  passed  since  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.     At  this  time  1  year  ago 
the  momentary  firmness  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  dissolving  as  at  least 
some  Soviet  missiles  and  medium -range 
bombers   were   withdrawn   from   Cuba. 
Administration    spokesmen    unleased    a 
barrage  of  propaganda  heavy  with  self- 
congratulation  and  the  assertion  of  the 
"inherent  right  of  government  to  lie"  Ir 
time  of  crisis.    And  then  the  adminis- 
tration proceeded  to  sweep  Cuban  affairs 
under  the  rug. 

Now  there  Is  a  danger  that  some  half- 
measure  such  as  a  reduction  of  Soviet 
troop  strength  in  Cuba  or  the  transfor- 
mation of  Castro  Into  a  Latin  Tito  will 
be  accepted  by  the  administration  as  a 
satlsfactoi-y  solution  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem. 

The  aim  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  must  be  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  freedom  in  Cuba.  This 
precludes  a  Communist  regime  there. 
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ANNUAL    REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  shall  jointly  report  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  the  wUdemess  systam.  Including  a  list 
and  descriptions  of  the  areas  In  the  system 
regulations  In  effect,  and  other  pertinent 
information,  together  with  any  recommen- 
daUons  they  may  care  to  make 


STUDY  OP  FOREIGN  POLICY 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Battin]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Cuba  and  Subver- 
sion In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ap- 


SOME  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  TEAB 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
been  busy  curbing  attacks  on  Castro's 
Cuba  by  Cuban  exiles.  Castro  has  spent 
the  past  year  spreading  sabotage  and 
destruction  throughout  Latin  America. 

In  February  1963.  Castro's  Mig's— 
which  the  administration  regards  as  de- 
fensive equipment— attacked  an  un- 
armed U.S.  shrimp  boat. 

In  March,  Castro's  defensive  aircraft 
fired  on  the  United  States  ship  The 
Flortdian  as  it  made  its  way  from  San 
Juan  to  Miami. 

In  March,  Castro's  forces  were  re- 
ported by  two  eyewitness  exiles  to  have 
invaded  the  British  island  of  Cay  Sal 
and  to  have  kidnapped  from  there  eight 
people. 

In  August,  two  patrol  boats  and  a  hell- 
copter  from  Cuba  invaded  a  small  island 
in  the  British  Bahamas  and  kidnapped 
19  hapless  Cubans  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  Castro's  tyranny.  Jet 
fighters  of  the  US.  Navy  and  a 
patrol  plane  of  the  Coast  Guard 
hovered  overhead  for  2  hours  as  Cas- 
tro s  forces  rounded   up   the  refugees, 


forced  them  aboard  the  vessels,  and  re- 
turned them  to  an  uncertain  fate  In 
the  coimtry  from  which  they  had  fled. 

In  October,  an  American-owned 
freighter,  the  J.  Louis,  was  att£u;ked  by 
Cuban  planes  in  tntemational  waters 
between  Cuba  and  Florida. 

These  Incidents  are  cited  because  they 
have  occurred  close  to  the  United  States. 
They  constitute  only  a  minor  part  of  an 
unremitting  campaign  of  subversion  and 
terrorism  which  communism  is  carrying 
on  in  this  hemisphere.  By  such  tactics 
the  Communists  hope  to  bring  to  power 
other  Castros  in  other  Latin  American 
States. 

THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     CUBA 

The  subversive  activity  of  communism 
in  Latin  America  antedates  the  accession 
of  Castro  to  power.  Eleven  years  before 
he  marched  Into  Havana,  Castro  himself 
participated  in  the  "bogotazo"— the  up- 
rising in  Bogoti  designed  to  disrupt  the 
Inter-American  Conference  at  Bogota 
in  1948.  Undoubtedly  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  Americas  would  continue 
if  the  Castro  regime  were  replaced  by  an 
anti-Communist  government. 

Nevertheless  a  Commimlst  Cuba  is  of 
crucial  Importance  to  Moscow  as  a  base 
for  a  campaign  of  subversive  activity  in 
Latin  America. 

Cuba  is  important  because  of  Its  loca- 
tion, because  it  is  Latin,  but  most  of  all 
Cuba  Is  important  because  it  is  a  ssmibol 
of  success.  Communists  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  have  only  to  look  at 
Cuba  to  know  that  their  cause  can  tri- 
umph, that  they  will  be  protected  by 
Khrushchev,  and  that  all  the  huflBng  and 
pufiBng  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  will  not  blow  their 
house  down. 

A  special  committee  designated  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to 
study  the  problem  of  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  hemisphere  reported  on 
June  4,  1963 : 

Undoubtedly,  Cuba  now  constitutes  the 
regional  center  for  subversive  action  by  In- 
ternational communism  in  America. 

THE   TACTICS   OP   COlOTtTmST   SUBVERSION   IN 
LATQf    AMXBICA 

Communist  Cuba  has  made  no  secret 
of  its  objective  in  Latin  America.  On 
July  26,  1963,  Castro  called  for  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  hemisphere.  Ar- 
mando Hart,  Castro's  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, declared: 

In  Latin  America  the  conquest  of  revolu- 
tionary ix)wer  has  to  be  achieved — at  least 
In  a  great  number  of  countries — through  claaa 
struggle  carried  to  the  level  of  armed  Insur- 
rection by  the  proletarUt  and  peasant  classes. 

Thelma  King,  Castro's  principal  agent 
in  Panama,  has  said : 

There  la  one  goal:  To  take  over  ]>ower, 
either  by  elections  or  by  force;  but  It  must 
be  taken  over. 

Barely  2  months  after  taking  power, 
Castro  began  a  series  of  armed  forays 
against  the  countries  of  the  Carlbbeui, 
including  the  Island  of  Salt  Key  in  the 
British  Bahamas.  After  the  failure  of 
these  initial  probes,  Castro's  tactics 
changed  from  Invasion  to  a  combination 
of  propaganda  and  intemid  terrorism. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  such  activity 
has  been  carried  on.  The  F^r  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  has  been  the  propa- 


ganda agency.  And,  in  November  1962,  a 

plot  to  disrupt  oil  installations  In  New 
Jersey  led  to  the  expulsion  of  two  Cuban 
diplomats  accredited  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  In  detail 
here  the  campaign  of  violent  subver- 
sive activity  inspired  by  Cuba  which  has 
touched  every  nation  in  this  hemisphere 
and  has  led  most  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Castro  Government. 

At  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  of 
January  1962,  the  Orangizatlon  of  Amer- 
ican States  established  a  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Security  Against 
the  Subversive  Activities  of  International 
Communism.  This  Committee  has  issued 
valuable  factual  reports  and  offered  rec- 
ommendations for  actions  which  have 
not  in  general  been  effectively  imple- 
mented. Indeed,  on  July  3,  1963,  five 
Latin  American  States  failed  to  vote  in 
the  OAS  for  recommendations  to  curb 
travel  to  Cuba  and  better  coordinate  the 
security  measures  of  mdividual  coimtries. 

Cuba  feeds  the  fires  of  subversion 
throughout  Latin  America  in  three  prin- 
cipal ways:  training  agents,  providing 
propaganda,  and  supplying  funds. 

The  OAS  Committee  has  reported 
that  "at  least  1,500  persons  from  the 
other  American  Republics  traveled  to 
Cuba  during  1962"  for  instruction  in  the 
use  of  arms  and  explosives,  sabotage, 
guerrilla  warfare,  as  well  as  in  propa- 
ganda techniques  and  Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine.  The  faculty  of  schools  of  this 
t3rpe,  the  committee  found,  includes  Rus- 
sians, Chinese,  and  Czechoslovaks  in  ad- 
dition to  Latin  Americans.  The  results 
of  the  training  can  be  seen  almost  daily 
in  the  dispatches  from  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  other  American  Republics. 

Books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
radio  transmit  a  steady  flow  of  propa- 
ganda from  Cuba.  The  Cuban  news 
agency,  Prensa  Latina,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  vehicle  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Communist  message  to  the 
mass  audience  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  subversive  activities  carried  on  by 
Communists  demand  expenditures  which 
are  substantial  in  comparison  with  those 
of  non-Communtst  political  groups  in  the 
countries  concerned.  The  OAS  Commit- 
tee reported : 

It  is  the  present  Cuban  Oovemment  that 
is  responsible  for  providing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, a  large  part  of  the  funds  received  by 
the  Communist  parties  In  the  other  American 
Republics. 

THE     DANOXa     OP     COMMUNIST     SUBVERSION 

If  additional  non-Communist  nations 
In  this  hemisphere  succumb  to  commu- 
nism, the  transition  probably  will  be 
made  in  the  classic  tradition  in  Latin 
America — through  subversive  activity 
culminating  in  a  swift  palace  revolution 
early  some  morning.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Castro  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to 
launch  a  full-scale  invasion  by  his 
troops  against  any  of  his  neighbors.  The 
peril  that  Latin  American  governments 
face  is  subversion  from  within.  Inspired 
and  supported  from  Cuba. 

In  at  least  half  a  dozen  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtries,  unstable  governments 
present  a  tempting  target  to  Castro. 


The  six  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  in  Latin  America  since  the  disas- 
ter of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  emphasize  an  im- 
portant fact.  The  weakness  that  places 
a  government  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  mili- 
tary leaders  may  place  it  at  the  mercy  of 
a  few  Communists.  A  small  well-orga- 
nized band  of  Communists  might  have 
engineered  the  coup  d'etat  as  speedily  as 
did  a  small  organized  band  of  military 
leaders. 

There  is  need  for  more  effective  action 
against  the  specific  forms  of  subversion 
and  terrorism  which  the  Castroites  em- 
ploy. But  the  only  fully  effective  way  to 
put  an  end  to  Castro's  subversion  is  by 
getting  rid  of  Castro. 

The  recommendations  which  follow 
have  this  as  their  aim. 

EBCOMMENDB)    ACTIONS 

First.  The  United  States  must  return 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  first  step  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  is  determination  of  the  objective. 
The  Commimlst  government  of  Cuba  ex- 
ists in  defiance  of  the  historic  policy  of 
the  United  States  barring  Intervention 
by  extrahemispherlc  powers  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Republics  of  the  Americas. 
At  Caracas  in  1954  the  members  of  the 
OAS  endorsed  this  policy.  Until  the 
President  and  the  Congress  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  make  it  clear  that 
a  Communist  government  will  not  be  tol- 
erated in  this  hemisphere,  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  indecision  and  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  confuses  our  friends  and  embold- 
ens our  enemies  to  push  further  into  the 
Americas. 

Second.  The  United  States  must  give 
high  priority  to  the  task  of  defeating 
communism  in  Latin  America  and  must 
provide  vigorous  leadership  in  this  task. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has 
placed  the  most  urgent  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  far  down  the  list  of  its 
pressing  concerns.  Failure  to  assign 
high  priority  to  the  problem  of  commu- 
nism in  Latin  America  has  resulted  in 
reluctance  to  exercise  the  leadership 
which  most  other  American  Republics 
have  been  seeking  from  the  United 
States. 

It  is  now  almost  2  months  since  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  re- 
signed, and  there  is  still  no  word  from 
the  White  House  about  a  successor.  The 
last  Ambassador  was  not  an  experienced 
diplomat  nor  was  he  equipped  with  any 
special  knowledge  of  Latin  America.  It 
was  commonly  recognized  that  his  posi- 
tion with  the  OAS  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  interim  appointment  until  he  could 
run  again  for  the  governorship  of  his 
State,  a  post  which  he  had  sought  un- 
successfully 4  years  ago. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  not 
pushed  for  united  action  against  the 
Communist  threat  in  this  hemisphere. 
Except  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber 1962 — when  the  OAS  imanimously 
supported  the  blockade  of  Cuba — the 
United  States  has  not  shown  leadership. 
At  Punta  del  Este  in  1962.  the  delega- 
tions of  Central  America  had  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  a  strong 
an ti -Communist  statement.  For  want 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
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Stotes.  the  OA8  haa  never  followed  up  a 
resolution  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference callinc  for  a  study  of  means  of 
curbing  trade  in  nonstrategio  items  be- 
tween Cuba  and  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  consistent  and 
effective  policy,  our  Government  must 
put  the  task  of  defeating  commimlsm 
in  Latin  America  near  the  top  of  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  Otherwise,  rea- 
sons will  always  be  found  to  do  nothing 
about  Castro. 

In  the  policy  adopted  to  defeat  com- 
munism, the  United  States  should  act 
in  cooperation  with  as  much  of  the  com- 
munity of  American  Republics  as  possi- 
ble. This  Nation  cannot  permit  what  is 
called  public  opinion  in  some  other  na- 
tion to  exercise  a  veto  over  a  course  of 
policy  that  is  clearly  needed  for  security 
and  freedom  in  the  hemisphere.  But. 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  policy  should 
be  the  Joint  policy  of  the  free  American 
Republics,  and  not  the  unilateral  policy 
of  the  United  States.  The  principal 
obstacle  to  fixing  on  a  joint  policy  is  not 
the  unwillingness  of  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can states  to  parUcipate.  but  the  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  lead. 

Ambassador  Oonzalo  J.  Facio.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  made  this  point  on 
February  24. 1963: 

Th«  OAS  cannot  have  a  deOnlt*  poUcy 
wiuiout  knowing  what  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  ia. 

Third.  The  United  States  must  make 
a  maximum  effort  toward  complete  isola- 
tion of  Commimist  Cuba. 

Becaiue  of  policies  adopted  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  some  strain 
has  been  placed  on  Castro's  economy  by 
a  reduction  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations. 
Much  more  should  be  done. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  ships  that  travel 
to  Cuba  are  free  world  ships.  In  1962 
Cuba  still  obtained  20  percent  of  Its  im- 
ports from  free  world  nations.  This 
committee  repeats  the  recommendations 
made  In  an  earlier  report  that  aid  be 
denied  to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  and 
that  all  vessels  of  any  nation  that  permits 
any  of  Its  ships  to  engage  in  Cuban  trade 
be  barred  from  U.S.  ports. 

A  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General 
makes  it  clear  that  the  administration 
has  flagrantly  violated  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  Act  of  1963  in  extending 
aid  to  at  least  some  of  the  nations  whose 
ships  are  transporting  goods  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  We  call  on  the 
administration  to  observe  the  law. 

In  addition  to  trade,  travel  between 
Cuba  and  the  free  world  should  be  cut 
off.  Tlie  Interruption  of  travel  between 
Cuba  and  states  of  this  hemisphere  would 
seriously  cripple  subversive  activity  in 
Latin  America  by  stopping  the  training 
of  terrorists  In  Cuba. 

A  determined  attempt  should  be  made 
by  the  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions which  have  broken  diplomatic  ties 
with  the  Castro  government  to  lead  the 
five  holdout  nations  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. The  principal  function  of  a  Cu- 
ban Embassy  Is  to  serve  as  a  center  for 
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the  direction  of  subversion  In  the  nation 
in  which  it  is  located. 

None  of  the  foregoing  reconunenda- 
Uont  would  affect  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  Conununist  bloc  although 
adoption  of  them  would  make  the  sup- 
port of  Cuba  more  costly  for  the  bloc 
countries. 

We  regret  the  failure  of  President 
Kennedy  to  hold  fast  to  his  decision  to 
blockade  Cuba  until  on-site  inspection  of 
the  island  to  verify  the  removal  of  mis- 
siles was  secured.  We  do  not.  however, 
possess  enough  Information  to  decide 
whether  a  blockade  of  any  kind  should 
be  reinstituted  at  this  time.  If  any  sig- 
nificant flow  of  troops  or  military  equip- 
ment is  moving  to  Cuba  from  Com- 
munist bloc  nations,  we  would  favor  the 
imposition  of  a  partial  blockade  to  turn 
back  such  shipments.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  steps  we  recommend,  we  prefer 
Joint  action  by  a  number  of  American 
nations  to  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics  should  withdraw 
recogniUon  of  the  Castro  government 
and  recognize  a  provisional  government 
to  lead  the  Cuban  people  to  freedom 

Although  the  United  States  broke  dip- 
lomatic  relations  with  Castro  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  it  still  rec- 
ognizes the  Castro  government  as  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Cuba.  This 
recognition  should  be  ended  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  recognition  of  a  pro- 
visional government. 

Cuba  must  be  freed  by  Cubans,  not  by 
Americans.  The  fragmented  and  un- 
coordinated efforts  of  dozens  of  resist- 
ance groups  within  Cuba  and  of  exile 
groups  without  are  wasteful  and  less 
than  fully  effective.  Consequently,  imi- 
fication  of  activity  under  the  leadership 
of  a  provisional  government  is  essential. 
When  Cuba  becomes  free,  this  govern- 
ment should  be  succeeded  by  one  freely 
chosen  by  the  Cuban  people. 

Fifth.  A  coordinated  campaign  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  sabotage  launched 
by  Cubans  from  within  and  from  out- 
side Cuba  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics. 

It  is  possible  that  discontent  within 
Cuba  will  mount  to  a  point  at  which 
Castro  can  be  overthrown  as  Batista  was 
overthrown  without  even  a  forcible 
push. 

If.  as  seems  more  likely,  the  hope  of 
the  great  majority  of  Cubans  for  free- 
dom can  be  realized  only  by  fighting  for 
it,  the  United  States  should  help  in  plan- 
ning, organizing,  supplying,  and  other- 
wise supporting  the  effort  of  free  Cubans. 

The  vulnerability  of  Castro  to  the  kind 
of  sabotage  which  he  supports  in  other 
Latin  American  nations  is  obvious.  To 
cite  one  example,  the  destnoctlon  of  the 
three  major  oil  refineries  In  Cuba  would 
speedily  produce  complete  chaos 
throughout  the  island. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics  cannot  permit 
British  Guiana  to  achieve  independence 
under  a  Communist  government. 

There  is  grave  danger  to  the  hemi- 
sphere in  a  British  Guiana  ruled  by  the 
Communist    regime    of   Cheddi    Jagan. 


The  Jagan  government,  which  came  to 
power  with  the  support  of  a  minority 
of  the  electorate,  is  now  a  trouble  spot 
under  some  kind  of  control  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  an  Independent  state,  it 
would  be  a  serious  danger  to  its  neigh- 
bors. We  welcome  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  delay  independ- 
ence until  British  Guinea  has  a  govern- 
ment representative  of  a  majority  of  its 
people. 

Seventh.  The  United  SUtes  should 
continue  to  assist  other  American  Re- 
publics to  achieve  the  economic  progress 
and  political  stability  that  undergird 
freedom. 

This  committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
drastic  reform  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  provide  a  bulwark  against 
communism  or  other  forms  of  dictator- 
ship. Mass  poverty  and  ignorance 
create  an  instability  which  the  dema- 
gog can  readily  exploit. 

We  recognize  a  relation  between  social 
and  economic  progress  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  defeat  of  communism.  The 
most  important  reform  in  our  estimation 
is  the  establishment  of  imiversal  edu- 
cation in  Latin  America.  But  a  program 
of  social  and  economic  reform  will  not 
be  enough  in  itself  to  cope  with  the  im- 
mediate danger.  Reform  at  best  will 
come  slowly.  The  threat  Is  here  and 
now.  The  danger  is  not  that  a  Commu- 
nist goverrunent  will  anywhere  be  in- 
stalled by  voluntary  action  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  but  that  it  will  be  Imposed 
by  force  by  a  minority.  And  so.  while 
we  support  efforts  to  improve  social  and 
economic  conditions,  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  the  answer  to  Castro. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Cxixn  (at  the 

request  of  Mr.  Addabbo).  for  Thursday 
November  7,  1963.  on  account  of  illness 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  45  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Battw.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

(The  foUowlng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reifel)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  WCSTLAND. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TuTEN)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MoREisoif . 

Mr.  BoGcs. 
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ENROLLED    BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURL^ON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hptise  Admixilstration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bin  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  general 
obligation  bonds. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  7406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  UJ3. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for  an 
Increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock;  and 

HR.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  TempcH-ary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  and  title  xn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  Treasury. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day. November  a.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  require  the  Inspec- 
tion of  certain  towing  veasels";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlee. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  Dei>artxnent 
of  State,  tranamlttlng  the  first  report  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarshlpae,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  a7--3ft6;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1350.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  E>«part- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
tranamlttlng  a  report  covering  penosial 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  dJstrlbutJon  to  public  health 
and  educational  Institutions  and  clvU  de- 
fense organization*  for  the  period  July  1, 
through  September  SO,  1963,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  MB  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooverninent  Operations. 

1360.  A  letter  Tram  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  opera- 
tions by  Federal  departments  and  establish- 
ments In  connection  with  the  bonding  of 
otOcers  and  employees  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80.  1963.  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Augiut  9,  1056  (6  VB.C.  14);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrrrEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIUjS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XJH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MDRRAT:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  HJt.  7381.  A  bill  to  sim- 
plify, modernize,  and  oonsolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  the  employment  of  clvlllana  in 
more  than  one  position  and  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  civilian  employment  at  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
890).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Ualon. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  8135.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  admin- 
istration of  public  recreational  facilities  at 
the  Sanford  Reservoir  area,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  891 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  9009.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  892).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mis- 
sion to  Southeast  Asia  (Oct.  3-19,  1963); 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  893).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    Airo    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.B.  9069.  A  bill  to  amend  aecUon  201  of  the 
AnUdumplng  Act.  1921,  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  Injury  or  threatened  Injury 
to  an  Industry  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  9070.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
WUderneas  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  9071.  A  bin  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  resF>ect  to  the  compensation  of 
Ooremment  employees  In  positions  incor- 
rectly classified  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJt.9072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esteb- 
lUhment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  St.  Ellaabeths  Hosftltal;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Bducation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R.  9073.  A  blU  to  permit  certain  lands 
In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  granted  to 
the  SUte  of  Maryland  for  National  Guard 
purposes  to  be  used  for  civil  defense  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Comaiittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  ICr.  PUCmSKI: 
H.R.  9074.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVKLT: 
Hit.  9075.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  mftTimiim 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Of  1998,  as  amended,  to  Sf  Immub.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bdaoa- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  9076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strlklnK 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th  an- 


niversary of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJa.9077.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I— Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tarlfl 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962  to  correct  certain  In- 
e((utties  in  the  classlflcation  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain  aluminum  products,  tele- 
vision picture  tubes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  9078.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  water  and 
sewerage  facilities  and  mortgage  Insurance 
for  land  development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.B.  9079.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  9080.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  tonended,  to 
Increase  grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works  and  provide  financial 
incentives  for  construction  projects  con- 
forming to  comprehensive  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  9081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  preventing  mis- 
use of  barbiturates,  amphetamine,  and  cer- 
tain other  dangerotis  drugs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KEOGH: 

HJt.  9062.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  with  nepect  to  its  pre- 
emptive effect;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOB: 

HR. 9083.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I.  World 
War  n.  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLBVSLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  799.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  at  m  memortal  statute  to  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Ooddard,  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  BRAY: 

H.J.  Res.  8(X).  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  World  War  I  CommenKtrative  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  801.  Joint  rssoluUon  authorising 
the  continued  ahlptnent  o(  the  drug  Kre- 
bioeen  In  Interstate  commerce  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  contlnned  avallabUlty  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal 
cancer  patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AMain. 


PRIVATE  BnJUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  9064.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emanuel 
O.  7V>pakas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJ1.908S.  A  hill  to  authorise  ths  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real 
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property  of  the  United  8tat««:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  &nd   Insular  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  BRUOS: 
HJl.  90M.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Saehlata 
Mahendrakumar  Mehta;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  DADDABIO: 
HJl.eoeT.  A    blU    tor   the    relief  of   Vto- 
cenao  Zocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HR  9088    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leonle 
Loulae   Brooke;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


November  7 


By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
HJi.  0069.  A    bill   for   the   relief   oC   Idas 
Franca  Bacllnl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  MB.  HALLKCK: 
HH.  9090.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs 
Audrey  Roeamann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLT: 

H  R.  9091.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald 

Berman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROONKY  of  New  York- 

H.R.90ea.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Santo 

Llpanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  YOUNOKR: 
HJl.  9093.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs 
Agavnl  Hamamclyan;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  • 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nUe  XXn. 

438.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  General  Delivery.  Worland, 
Wyo..  requesting  correction  of  the  Incorrect 
spelling  of  RepresenUUve  McLoskit  In  the 
CoNGRMsioNAi,  RxcoKo.  whlch  wss  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Th«  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WABHIMGTOlt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  7, 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  tax  cut  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  For  this 
reason  I  have  made  the  proposal  the  sub- 
ject of  my  October  newsletter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  my 
newsletter,  as  well  as  the  paragraphs  en- 
tiUed  "As  I  See  It"  in  the  Record: 
Th«  Tax  Cut 
In  your  replies  to  my  annual  question- 
naire, 47  percent  of  you  said  we  should  cut 
taxes  only  if  spending  Is  reduced.  39  percent 
said  we  should  balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce the  naUonal  debt,  and  14  percent  said 
to  cut  taxes  regardless  of  a  deficit. 

Well,  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  has 
done  the  latter — but  not  with  my  vote. 

We  have  passed  a  tax  cut  bill  (300  pages) 
In  the  amount  of  $10  billion  with  almost  a 
buUt-ln  guarantee  of  a  deficit  of  $9  billion 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

Now  maybe  It  makes  good  economic  sense 
to  some  people  to  reduce  Income  and  at  the 
same  time  to  Increase  spending,  with  the 
Idea  of  achieving  prosperity— but,  not  to  me. 
I  think  It's  the  quickest  way  to  bankruptcy. 
I've  written  to  you  before  about  the  loss 
of  our  gold,  the  loss  of  confidence  In  the  dol- 
lar among  foreign  creditors  and  have  Indi- 
cated the  steps  I  thought  necessary  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  Spending  money  we 
haven't  got  for  things  we  don't  need  Isn't 
one  of  them. 

I  believe  that  taxes  are  too  high.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  reduced,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve Government  spending  must  be  reduced 
or  at  least  held  In  check,  at  the  same  time. 
When  this  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
we  tried  to  do  Just  that.  We  offered  a  pro- 
posal which  would  require  the  President  to 
assure  the  Congress  that  Government  spend- 
ing would  be  held  to  $97  billion  this  year 
and  $98  billion  next  year.  It  seemed  to  me 
this  would  leave  plenty  of  room  for  all  neces- 
sities and  In  no  way  could  be  called  a  "fru- 
gal" or  "austere"  budget.  But,  when  this 
proposal  come  to  a  vote  there  were  199  "for" 
and  226  "against." 

Sure,  a  letter  from  the  President  was  read 
which  stated  he  was  all  for  economy  and 
would  hold  down  spending,  but  at  the  same 
Ume  this  letter  was  being  read,  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  "nonpolltlcal"  tour  of  the  West 
was  suggesting  new  programs  which,  If  au- 


thorized,  would  add  up  to  more   than  $2 
billion. 

I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
hold  down  Government  spending  in  the  next 
2  years  and  that  we  can  spend  less  than  we 
take  In.  You  can  be  sure  I'U  help.  I  hope 
you  wlU  too.  *^ 

Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westuutd. 

As  I  Sxx  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
Washington,  D.C.,  Is  well  known  as  a  city 
of  conventions.  This  past  week  we  have  had 
around  8,000  bankers  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Convention,  Including  my  older 
brother,  Mr.  John  P.  Gels,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Security  National  Bank  of 
Beaumont,  Tex.  He  took  time  during  the 
convention  to  play  golf,  once  at  Columbia 
Country  Club  and  once  at  Burning  Tree 
Club.  At  Colvmibla  he  was  honored  by  being 
given  the  use  of  former  Vice  President 
Nixon's  locker  and  at  Burning  Tree  former 
President  Elsenhower's  locker.  This  Is  what 
he  had  to  say:  "it  was  rather  Interesting  to 
me  to  note  that  In  Nixon's  locker  all  I  found 
was  a  bottle  of  Pepto-Blsmol.  and  In  Elsen- 
hower's locker  there  was  a  Uttle  book  tlUed 
"How  To  Play  Golf." 

Also  during  the  banker's  convention  we 
met  Mr.  Bentley  Hahn.  brother-in-law  of  a 
banker  and  a  career  officer  In  the  JJJ3  Post 
Office  Department.  He  was  Introduced  as 
the  originator  of  the  ZIP  code,  which  he  says 
win  save  the  Government  $15  million  In  the 
long  run.  This  caused  comment  by  a  banker 
who  had  Just  become  the  grandfather  of  a 
little  girl.  The  parents  picked  out  a  name 
for  a  boy,  so  the  grandfather  wrote  her  a 
letter  giving  her  a  nimiber,  imtll  she  got 
a  name.  He  also  gave  her  his  ZIP  code  ntun- 
ber,  and  said  he  wanted  her  to  remember 
that  she  came  from  a  highly  respected, 
original  ZIP  code  family. 


the  Republican  National  Finance  Com- 
mittee: 
NovxicBxa  7,  1963. 

RXPTTBLICAN  NATIONAL  PENANCX  COICMTTTZX 

Washington.  D.O.  ' 

GE>rTLiicxN:  Having  been  the  recipient  of 
your  Kennedy  retirement  fund  letter.  I  feel 
It  proper  to  reepond  even  though  I  am  not 
contributing  to  your  fund. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  U  that  It  wastes  money; 
e.g.,  sending  a  letter  for  contributions  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  me.  I  have  been  told 
that  you  are  receiving  many  serious  replies 
from  citizens  Informing  you  that  they  be- 
lieved the  Kennedys  were  financially  secure 
and  did  not  need  a  retirement  fimd  I  am 
not  surprised  by  this  reacUon  from  some 
Republicans,  for  I  realize  there  U  a  pollUcal 
requirement  which  Is  lacking  among  some  of 
my  Republican  friends,  and  that  U  a  sense 
of  humor. 

Finally,  I  believe  your  letter  to  be  false 
advertising  because  It  carries  the  Implica- 
tion that  the  so-called  retirement  fund  will 
result  In  President  Kennedy's  retirement, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  would  never  allow  a  pub- 
lic offer  on  any  Investment  which  has  so 
Uttle  chance  of  success  as  this  one  Per- 
haps my  Republican  friends  will  forgive  me 
also  If,  In  this  Instance.  I  am  happy  that  It 
Is  the  Republican  National  Committee  which 
U  defrauding  the  Republicans. 

Incidentally.  I've  been  awaiting  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  from  the  committee  that  It 
vigorously  opposes  the  crackpots  who  want 
to  Impeach  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice 
Yours  for  f airplay, 

James  Roosevelt. 


RepubBcaa  National  Committee 
Wastefol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  7,  1963 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
sincerely  hoped  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will 
accept  in  the  spirit  of  fun  intended  the 
foUowing  letter  I  have  just  forwarded  to 


In  the  Sad  Pa$sratr  of  Jamei  K.  (Jim) 
Lbdsej,  Loaisiana  Loses  a  Great 
Athlete  and  Dutinj^nished  Citixen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISlAJfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  7, 1963 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  a  great  athlete  and  one  of  our 
old  time  "greats"  in  baseball,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  James  K.  (Jim)  Undsey,  age  64, 
a  native  of  Greensburg  who  played  major 
league  basebaU  for  years  and  pitched  for 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  In  two  world's  se- 
ries.  His  baseball  career  included  service 
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with  the  Cardinals  during  the  das^s  of  the 
famous  "Oashouae  Gang"  and  Dizzy 
Dean,  when  Lindsey  pitched  several  inn- 
ings in  two  different  games  in  the  1930 
world's  series  against  Connie  Mack's  club, 
Philadelphia.  Before  his  retirement 
from  baseball,  he  also  pitched  for  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Hrates. 

Since  his  retirement  from  baseball.  IS 
years  ago,  he  worked  as  farm  manager 
for  the  East  Louisiana  State  Hospital 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jackson 
Methodist  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Car- 
lotta  Matthews  Ltndsey.  one  daughter, 
four  sisters,  and  two  brothers,  three 
grandchildren,  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

James  K.  (Jim)  Lindsey  will  be  greatly 
missed  but  long  remembered  in  the 
hearts  of  all  America's  baseball  fans 
and  enthusiasts  and  hia  name  will  be 
held  high  in  basebaU  history  aiKi  hall 
of  fame. 

Jim  played  the  game  of  both  life  and 
baseball  with  a  great  determination  to 
win  at  both — and  he  succeeded. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  the  United  States 
of  Mr.  Morris  Masin,  President  of 
Haja  Salomon  Home  and  Hospital  for 
the  A«ed  y 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  7. 1963 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 

Speaker,  on  Sunday  evening  last.  No- 
vember 3,  1963, 1  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure and  high  honor  of  addressing  over  a 
thousand  charitably  minded  E)eople  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  and  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  annual  dinner 
dance  of  the  Haym  Salomon  Home  for 
the  Aged  at  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Commodore  In  New  York  City. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  include  my  remarks  made  on 
this  occasion : 

Chairman  Lou  Berkley.  Mr.  Harry  Haber, 
my  respected  friend  Rabbi  Isadore  Oruen, 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Abraham  D.  Beame,  the  borough 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Honorable  Abe  Stark,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  Miss  Claire  (Miss  Ha3rm 
Salomon)  Fox,  members  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Louis  Blumenstock,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, almost  200  years  ago,  a  Polish  Immi- 
grant advanced  $658,007.43  to  finance  our 
war  of  independence.  As  you  know,  subse- 
quently the  Revolutionary  War  was  won.  But 
u  you  may  not  know,  Haym  Salomon,  flnan- 
cier-phUanthroplst,  died  pennUess  and 
proud  of  It. 

Today,  In  fitting  memorial  to  him,  the 
Haym  Salomon  Home  and  Hospital  for  the 
Aged  at  2300  Cropsey  Avenue  rises  six  stories 
high  In  Brooklyn,  facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
ThU  S2V4  mllUon  InstltuUon,  completed  In 
the  fall  of  1958,  represents  a  heart-warming 
victory  in  a  different  type  of  war— the  war 
against  a  solitary  and  anguished  old  age. 


Humanely,  handsomely,  the  home  and  bos- 
pital  provides  comfortable,  qualified,  and 
compassionate  care  for  its  aged  and  siok 
occupants. 

The  head  of  this  instltutloa.  Its  president. 
Is  my  friend  lir.  Morris  Masln,  the  num  we 
honor  this  evening  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
50th  anniversary  In  the  United  States. 

Monis  Masln  is  a  patriot  In  the  Haym 
Salomon  tradition.  A  man  of  works,  not  of 
words.  Good  works.  Works  of  loving  kind- 
ness and  service  to  his  feUow  man. 

Morris  Masln  was  born  in  Vllna,  Poland, 
a  city  of  scholars  and  scholarship  At  the 
age  of  15  Morris  came  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  became  a  toolworker  In  the 
brass  Industry.  Diligence  and  dedication  to 
his  work  were  the  tools  that  made  him  first 
a  foreman,  then  a  production  manager.  It 
was  not  many  years  before  he  established 
his  own  company,  the  United  States  Brass 
Turning  Co.,  Inc.,  nmnufacturing  brass 
goods.  Today  he  employs  over  400  people 
in  Tils  thriving  enterprise  on  Wythe  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  I  am  proud.  Indeed,  to  have  this 
factory  In  my  congressional  district. 

Morris  Masln  Is  proud  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try and  of  the  business  he  built  with  his 
very  own  hands.  But  he  is  even  prouder 
of  his  home  and  hospll^ — the  Haym  Salo- 
mon Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Aged  where 
old  folks  can  8|>erMl  their  sunset  days  In 
dignity  and  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  brassworker  Morris 
Masln.  spiritual  grandson  of  Haym  Salomon, 
has  proven  himself  "top  brass." 

He  manufactures  articles  of  brass  that 
will  no  doubt  wear  for  many,  many  years. 
But  he  also  manufactures  good  deeds,  which 
will  Uve  on  forever. 

The  Haym  Salomon  Home  and  Hospital 
for  the  Aged  is  not  the  only  hiunanltarlan 
Institution  of  which  he  Is  the  outstanding 
benefactor.  At  the  Jewish  Chronic  Disease 
Hospital  In  Brooklyn,  he  has  endowed  the 
"Bessie  and  Morris  Pavlllion,"  a  four  story 
research  institute  where  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science  are  already  being 
made. 

When  Morris  Masln  lost  his  only  son. 
Irving.  In  1944,  killed  In  the  service  of  our 
country,  the  father's  grief  took  a  constructive 
humanitarian  form.  He  built  a  trade  school 
In  Israel  In  the  name  of  his  son. 

For  half  a  century  this  modest  man  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  others, 
regardless  of  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 
This  evening  we  dedicate  to  him.  For  this  Is 
the  spirit  that  made  our  Nation  great.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  America. 

May  Morris  Masln  continue  to  serve  Amer- 
ica and  his  fellow  men  for  another  half 
century. 


Gtngressouui  Warns  of  Apathy  in  Wake 
of  Nndear  Test  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  uovjaiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  7, 1963 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  ratification  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
afford  to  drop  our  guard  against  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  to  "bury  us"  l>y 
any  and  every  means  available.  It  Is 
imperative  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  United  States  provide  new  safe- 
guards to  coimter  the  incessant  nonmili- 
tary  thrusts  which  I  believe  will  be  In- 


creased by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in  the 
cold  war.  Certainly,  tbe  ELremlin  lead- 
ers now  have  recognized  that  there 
would  be  no  victor  in  a  full-scale  nu- 
clear war — that  the  devastation  un- 
leashed on  mankind  would  annihilate 
millions  of  peop^  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  communism  could  not 
possibly  advance  amidst  the  resulting 
ashes. 

I  am  particularly  wary  about  any  al- 
legations or  protestations  of  good  inten- 
tions which  might  be  made  by  the  Krem- 
lin. Now  is  the  time  we  should  be  ever 
alert  and  ever  ready  to  provide  new  safe- 
guards for  our  people  and  those  of  the 
free  world. 

Tlius.  I  would  like  to  see  our  coimtxy 
ad(H>t  stronger  covmterthrusts  to  the 
nonmilitary  tactics  employed  by  the 
Sino-Sovlet  agents.  One  thing  I  believe 
we  can  and  should  do  to  counter  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  propaganda,  and  to  de- 
feat the  infiltration,  subversion  and  es- 
pionage of  their  agents,  particularly  in 
the  developing  nations,  is  to  establish  a 
Freedom  Academy  to  train  both  veteran 
Government  employees  and  private  citi- 
zens In  all  manner  of  nonmUltary,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  counterat- 
tack against  communism.  A  bipartisan 
group  of  Congressmen  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  sponsoring  legislation 
to  establish  this  Academy  as  a  new  weap- 
on in  the  cold  war  arsenal  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  finest  Catholic  archdloce- 
san  newspapers  In  our  Nation — the 
Clarion  Herald  which  serves  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  10  other 
parishes  in  south  Louisiana — h<v»  pub- 
lished a  recent  article  of  mine  on  the 
Freedom  Academy  In  its  Issue  of  October 
10.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  article  follows: 

COKGRKSSMAN  WARNS  Or  APATHT  Of  WAKX  Or 

KvciMAR  Test  TKeatt 
(By  Congressman  Halm  Booob) 

Washinoion. — With  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  render  advice 
and  consent  on  all  proposed  treaties  with 
other  nations,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  ratified 
by  overwhelming  majority  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  to  prohibit  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  In  outer  space, 
and  under  water. 

This  la  an  hletorle,  positive  step— albeit  a 
small  one  along  an  arduous  journey — to- 
ward safeguarding  the  world  from  the  hor- 
rors of  nuclear  devastation.  Tb  date,  more 
than  100  countries  have  signed  this  Impor- 
tant treaty,  and  all  Americans,  I  know,  hope 
that  Its  acceptance  will  prove  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  It  wiU  lead  toward  further 
concrete  stepe  for  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing world  peace. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  positive  action 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  should,  at 
the  same  time,  engender  from  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people  new  and  renewed  tf- 
forts  to  provide  further  safeguards,  and 
counterthriists,  too.  against  the  nonmili- 
tary threat  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Communist 
Woe. 

Why  do  I  suggest  that  America  needs  a 
renewed  effort  to  counterattack  the  non- 
military  offensive  of  the  Soviet  and  Bad 
Chinese  governments — an  offensive  destgned 
to  drug  men's  minds  and  lmprls<m  them  la 
the  Communist  orbit? 

The  leader*  in  the  Kremlin  today  are 
cognizant  uf  the  superior  military  strength 
of  the  United  States  and  tts  amee.  and  also 
of  the  sweeping  potential  of  the   nacle 
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weapons  which  their  country  and  oiin  now 
posMM  for  Instantaneous  use. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Communist-world 
leaden.  sUll  bent  on  world  domination  by 
the  best  available  means,  can  be  expected  to 
step  up  their  nonmllltary  tactics  to  expand 
their  control  oyer  the  globe.  The  test  ban 
treaty  by  no  means  will  lessen  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  In  the  oold  war;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  weapons  ot  propaganda,  Infiltra- 
tion, agitation,  subversion,  espionage,  plus 
all  manner  of  economic  and  psychological' 
attacks,  undoubtedly  will  be  Increased.  In 
short,  the  United  States  should  expect  and 
prepare  for,  an  Intensified  drive  of  total 
political  warfare. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  operating  an 
estimated  6,000  special  schools  to  train  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  members  and  CX>m- 
munlst  agents  from  nations  around  the 
world  in  the  tactics  of  Infiltration,  propa- 
gaxMla,  subversion,  sabotage,  and  other 
means.  Approximately  95  billion  a  year  is 
being  spent  to  train  these  Communist 
agents  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  political, 
nonmllltary  warfare,  in  all  parts  ot  the 
world.  The  Soviets  are  old  hands  at  political 
warfare,  and  today  graduates  of  their  qieclal 
■efaools  are  staffing  some  75  Communist 
parties  In  nations  throughout  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

Let  no  one  deceive  himself  that  the  leaders 
In  the  Kremlin  and  in  Pelplng  will  be  satis- 
fied to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  so-called 
peaceful  coexistence. 

To  increase  our  country's  vigilance  and  to 
provide  a  concentrated  avenue  of  counter- 
attack against  the  nonmllltary  thrusts  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  I  am  sponsoring  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
FJreedom  Academy,  designed  to  train  Ameri- 
cans from  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  to  learn  and  utilize  the  tactics  of 
total  political  warfare  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Communists  at  their  own  game. 

Such  a  Freedom  Academy  would  be  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Government  and 
would  provide  to  trainees  research,  develop- 
ment, and  practical  application  in  all  non- 
mllltary conflict  techniques. 

•nie  unique  advantage  of  this  Freedom 
Academy  over  any  existing  governmental 
training  schools  is  that  it  would  give  this 
specialized  training  not  only  to  govern- 
mental personnel  from  the  various  agencies, 
but  also  to  private  citizens  of  our  country 
and  from  throughout  the  free  world.  The 
students  at  the  Freedom  Academy  would  be 
trained  not  only  to  defeat  Communist  offen- 
■Ives  of  all  kinds,  but  also  to  replace  their 
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Friday,  November  8, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clcx:k  noon. 

The  Reverend  Robeirt  E.  Brengartner, 
Catholic  chaplain,  U.S.  Naval  Medical 
Center,  Bethesda,  Md..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Almighty 
God,  we  pause  at  this  moment  to  invoke 
Your  blessing  on  tills  session  of  Con- 
gress and  we  beg  that  this  blessing  may 
continue  as  long  as  the  people  act  so  as 
to  deserve  good  men  representing  them 
in  a  government  operating  under  Ood's 
grace.  Relying  on  the  purity  of  their  in- 
tentions, the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, our  Pounding  Fathers  established 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
an  overruling  providence  which  has  so 
singularly  protected  our  country  to  this 


tactics  with  positive  subsUtutes  to  obtain 
our  own  political  objectives  and  to  establish 
free  societies  wherever  possible. 

As  I  view  this  legislation,  one  of  its  most 
important  assets  is  its  recognition  of  the 
need  to  give  the  American  people  a  greater 
awarenees  and  understanding  of  communism 
and  Its  goals,  and  further,  to  utUlze  the 
much -neglected  private  sector  of  our  ex- 
tensive human  resources.  Like  the  tax  cut 
bill  which  has  now  pcused  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvee,  my  bill  to  establish  a  Freedom 
Academy  will  engage  actively  the  private 
citizens  of  our  cotintry  in  direct  participa- 
tion against  the  Communist  conspiracy.  In 
the  private  segment  of  America,  as  opposed 
to  the  public  or  Government  segment,  there 
is  a  large  reservoir  of  unused  talent,  inge- 
nuity, and  wisdom  which  can.  and  should,  be 
harnessed  for  active  service  In  the  continuing 
oold  war. 

Today  In  New  Orleans,  a  prime  example  of 
making  constructive  use  of  our  private  citi- 
zens In  the  ideological  and  psychological 
struggle  against  communism  is  found  in  the 
Information  Council  of  the  Americas  (INCA) , 
headed  by  Edward  Scannell  Butler  of  New 
Orleans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butler,  INCA 
was  established  In  New  Orleans  In  early  19«1, 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  some  o*  the 
city's  leading  citizens.  Since  then,  INCA  has 
waged  an  incessant  campaign  of  anti-Com- 
munist and  prodemocratlc  information 
throu^  all  communications  media — radio, 
television,  newspapers,  magazines,  leaflets, 
lectures,  speeches,  and  other  means. 

Particularly  have  INCA's  truth  tape  radio 
programs  been  directed  effectively  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America,  especially  those  In 
Cuba  under  the  Commxinlst  heel  of  Castro's 
regime.  Members  of  INCA  Include  business- 
men, professional  men,  educators,  farm  lead- 
ers, journalists,  and  others  from  throughout 
the  United  States;  they  have  provided  8<^ld 
support  for  the  half-ho\ir  truth  tape  pro- 
grams which  featiu-e  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  escaped  from  the  oppression  of  Castro's 
dictatorship,  and  noted  sports  and  entertain- 
ment personalities.  These  loyal  Americans 
present  In  their  broadcasts  proof  of  lies  to 
be  found  In  Communist  propaganda  and 
Communist  actions. 

On  his  staff.  Mr.  Butler  has  utilized  the 
services  and  talents  of  journalists,  entertain- 
ers, engineers,  technicians,  and  others  in 
INCA's  counterthrust  efforts  against  the 
"Prftad  of  communism  In  Latin  America. 
From  both  the  governmental  and  private 
sectors  of  oixr  community,   Mr.  Butler  has 


very  moment.  Divine  Being,  supreme 
over  all,  patron  of  order,  fountain  of 
justice,  continue  Your  blessing  on  this 
Nation  and  the  men  responsible  for  its 
laws  so  their  acts  may  always  be  con- 
sistent with  the  ends  of  Your  providence. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUes: 

H Jl.  3488  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  ISOth 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and 


received  cooperation  and  support,  and  by  his 
work  he  has  proved  the  validity  of  using  the 
energies  and  talents  of  private  citizens  of  our 
country  to  combat  communism,  parUcularly 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  proposed  In  my  bill,  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Free- 
dom Conunisslon,  to  be  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers and  a  chairman.  The  conunissioners 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  they 
will  serve  for  terms  of  6  years.  Further- 
more, no  more  than  four  commissioners  may 
be  members  of  any  one  political  party. 

This  legislation  to  establish  a  Freedom 
Academy  also  ouUlnes  general  guidelines  and 
regulations  for  selecting  both  private  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  foreign  students  to  attend 
the  school,  and  provides  for  proper  security 
checks  for  both  commission  employees  and 
students.  The  bill  provides  for  the  hiring  of 
a  qualified  general  manager  for  the  Acad- 
emy, as  well  as  for  other  professional  and 
administrative  personnel. 

The  uniqueness  of  such  an  Academy  will  be 
that  it  will  provide  a  single  center  at  which 
all  nonmllltary  tactics  and  techniques 
against  Slno-Sovlet  conmiunlsm  can  be  de- 
veloped and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  will  give  both 
public  and  private  citizens  a  direct  oppor- 
tunity to  join  In  the  cold  war  with  vigor 
ImaginaUon,  and  skill. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  thU  legislation  has 
widespread  and  bipartisan  support  In  the 
Congress.  Congressman  A.  Stdnxt  HxaLONO, 
J«.,  of  Florida,  has  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
thte  bill  In  the  House.  In  the  Senate.  13 
Senators  who  are  members  of  both  political 
parties  also  are  sponsoring  this  legislation: 

Cunoao  Case,  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas 
DoDD.  of  Connecticut;  Paui,  Douglas,  of  1111- 
noU;  Hnaic  Fong.  of  HawaU;  Bakxt  Golo- 
WATxa.  of  Arizona;  Bourkk  Hickknlooper.  of 
Iowa;  KxMNXTH  Kxattnc.  of  New  York;  Frank 
LAU9CHK,  of  Ohio;  Jack  Mnxia,  of  Iowa; 
Kami.  Uvrsm,  of  South  Dakota  (principal 
sponsor  In  the  Senate);  William  Pkoxmoz 
of  Wisconsin;  Hugh  Scott,  of  PennsylvanU; 
and  GKoacz  Smathds,  of  Florida. 

•nie  creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy  also 
has  received  support  from  throughout  our 
country  from  various  civic  and  governmen- 
Ul  organizations.  Thus  far,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  held  hearings 
this  year  on  the  leglslaUon.  and  I  am  moet 
hopeful  that  the  88th  Congress  wUl  act  on 
this  Important  bUl  so  that  a  new  bxilwark 
for  freedom  can  be  provided  for  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 


HJl.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  union  health  center  in  the  United  States 
by  the  IntemaUonal  Ladles'  Garment  Work* 
ers'  Union. 
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LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6868)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  agree  to 
amendments  Nos.  1  to  13,  inclusive,  15  to 
29  inclusive,  and  No.  34;  and  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendments,  disagree 
thereto  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  MIL 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 
Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"SKMATX 

"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators,  mileage  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Senators,  and  expense  allow- 
ances of  the  Vice  President  and  leaders  of 
the  Senate" 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"COMPENSATION     Or    THX    VICK    PRESIDENT    AND 
SENATORS 

"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $2,471,- 
140." 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"MILEAGE  or  PRESIDENT  OF  THX  SENATE  AND  Or 
SENATORS 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ata  and  of  Senators.  $58,370." 
Page  1.  aftar  line  6,  insert: 

"IXFKNSE   ALLOWANCES    Or  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 
AXD    MAJOUTT    AND  MINOaiTT   I.EAPnB 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  In  all.  $14,000." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

"For  compensation  ot  ofBcers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  pcUd  from  this  appropriation  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  follows:" 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"OmCE   OP   THE   VICE    PKESIDENT 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  him  in  basic  multiples  of  $5  per  month. 
$13«,710.' 

Page  1,  after  lUie  6,  Insert: 

"CHAPLAIN 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $0,430." 
Page  1,  after  Une  6.  Insert: 

"OmCE    or   THE    SBCaSTART 

"For  ofllce  of  the  Secretary,  $887,885,  in- 
cluding $138,000  required  for  the  purposes 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
effective  July  1.  1863.  the  basic  compensation 
at  the  printing  clerk  shall  be  $5,700  in  lieu 
of  $5,400." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"COMJCnm   SMPLOTXSB 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  $2,731,865." 

Page  1,  aftar  line  6,  Insert: 

"coirrERKNcx  coMMnrxEs" 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  conference 
of  the  majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 
$82,740." 

Page  1,  aftar  line  6,  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  conference 
of  the  minority,  at  ratas  of  comi>enBation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$82,740." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"aDMINISTRATIVX    AMD    CLEEXCAL    ASSISTANTS   TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators,  $13,008.- 
650." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 
"orncEs  or  the  secretaries  roa  the  majoritt 
AND  THE  MiNoairr 

"For  the  offices  of  the  secretary  for  the 
majortty  and  the  Mcretary  for  the  minority, 
$135,186." 


Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 
"Offices  of  the  majority  and  minority  tohips 

"For  four  clerical  asslstanta,  two  for  the 
nxajorlty  whip  and  two  for  the  minority 
whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
in  basic  multiples  of  $60  per  annum  by  th« 
respective  whips,  $16,166  each;  In  all, 
$30,330." 

Page  1.  siftar  line  6,  Insert:  , 

"OmClAL    REPORTERS    Or   DEBATES 

"For  office  of  the  Official  Reporto^  of  De- 
bates, $231,666." 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"OFFICE    or   THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL    OF    THE 
SENATE 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  $247,- 
260:  Provided,  That  effective  July  1.  1863, 
one  additional  employee  in  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  may  be 
designated  as  Senior  Counsel,  and  the  com- 
pensation of  the  additional  employee  so 
designated  shall  be  equal  to  the  gross  per 
annum  rate  presently  authorized  for  other 
employees  so  designated." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate" 
Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"SENATE   POLICY   COMMinTES 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  majority 
policy  committee  and  the  minority  policy 
committee,  $175,585  for  each  such  commit- 
tee;  in  all,  $351,170." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"AXTTOMOBILES    and    MAINTENANCE 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  fovir  automobiles,  one 
for  the  Vice  President,  one  tot  the  President 
pro  tempore,  one  for  the  majority  leader, 
and  one  for  the  minority  leader,  $37340." 

Page  1,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"FURNITURE 

"For  service  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  at 
furniture,  $31,180:  Provided,  That  the  fuml- 
tvire  purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"INQUniBS   AKD   INVC8TICATION8 

"For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including  $880,- 
000  for  the  Committee  on  Apprt^rlations,  to 
be  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  183,  agreed 
to  October  14.  1843,  $4,026,760." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"rOLDINO    DOCUMENTS 

"For  the  «nployment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
at  not  exceeding  $2.03  per  hour  per  person, 
$36,700." 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"MAIL  TBANSPORTATION 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  malls 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,660." 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of  la- 
bor, $2,458,860,  incjuding  $80,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law 
87-82.  approved  July  6,  1861. " 

Page  1 ,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"POflTAOS  STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$140;  and  for  airmail  and  special-delivery 
stamps  for  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $160; 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $198;  Sen- 
ators and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 


authorized  by  law,  $61,610,  and  the  maxl- 
miun  allowance  per  capita  of  $550  is  increased 
to  $610  for  the  fiscal  year  1864  and  there- 
after; for  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  stamps 
In  the  Senate  Post  Office,  $1,600;  in  all, 
$63335." 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"8TATIONERT    (REVOLVING  rUND) 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $181,800;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  crfBcers  of  the 
Senate.  $13,200;  in  all,  $185,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"COMMUNICATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  Interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment, in  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
charges  on  ofllcial  telegrams  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate,  such 
telephone  calls  to  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1847  (60 
Stat.  382;  2  V&.C.  4dc.  46d,  46e) .  as  amended, 
and  the  First  Deficiency  Apprc^riation  Act, 
1848   (63  Stat.  77;   2  VB.C.  46d-l).  $16,160.  ' 

Page  16.  after  line  24,  insert: 

"SEN ATI  OmCE  BUILOING8 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items 
and  supplies,  including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  eqxiipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services;  includ- 
ing eight  attendanta  at  $1,800  each;  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings, including  the  subway  and  subway  trans- 
portation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1864,  as  amended  (6  UB.C. 
2131);  to  be  expended  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
In  all,  $2,535300:  Provided,  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  established  and 
maintained,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $60, 
a  petty  cash  fund  for  small  purchases  neces- 
sary for  such  care  and  operation  of  the  build- 
ings, which  shall  be  reimbursed  by  vouchers 
properly  chargeable  to  this  and  successor  ap- 
propriations." 

Bfr.  STEED  (Interrupting  reading  Ol 
Senate  amendments).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmoxis  consent,  since  these  are 
purely  Senate  items,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Senate  amendments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahmna? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  might  as  well 
do  it  at  this  point  as  lat^,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Snio] :  What  do  you  propose  to  do  by 
agreeing  to  amendments  at  this  time? 
This  is  a  rather  imusual  procedure  in 
asking  to  go  to  conference  on  a  bill  and 
at  the  same  time  asking  the  House  to 
agree  to  certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
even  before  you  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  genUeman  will 
srleld,  this  is  the  same,  identical  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  followed  every  year 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  These 
items  to  which  we  are  agreeing  are 
purely  Senate  items.  They  have  already 
agreed  to  the  ones  for  the  House.  ITie 
ones  we  are  disagreeing  to  are  ttaoae 
Joint  items  on  which  traditionally  we 
have  always  gone  to  conference. 
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Mr.  OR068.  Then,  the  Senate  has  not 
agreed  to  the  House  bill?  It  has  agreed 
to  the  bfll,  but  with  exceptions? 

lir.  STEED.  AU  of  the  blU  that  re- 
lates to  the  House,  they  have  agreed  to 
In  the  Senate,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  know  what  the  other  bo<^  Is  ob- 
taining by  way  of  appropriations. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  simply  ask  to  go  to  conference  and 
then  bring  the  total  bill  back  to  the 
House.  I  am  Interested  in  what  they  do 
at  the  other  end  or  this  building.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  wish  the  Senate  would 
•end  a  housekeeping  bill  over  here  first 
•cnnetimes  so  we  could  get  a  look  at  what 
they  are  spending  and  for  what  purposes. 
We  send  a  bill  over  to  them  with  our  re- 
quests for  housekeeping  money  and  they 
have  the  benefit  of  what  we  are  doing. 
Why  not  have  the  Senate  send  the  bill 
over  here  first  and  let  us  take  a  crack  at 
It  and  see  what  they  are  doing  over 
there.  I  do  not  like  this  business  of  oper- 
ating almost  completely  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  the  Senate  has  a 
report  and  the  hearings  on  the  items 
have  been  held  as  to  what  they  have 
put  in  the  bill.  This  is  the  aystem  that 
the  two  bodies  have  followed  for  many, 
many  years.  What  we  are  asking  for 
here  today  is  the  same  thing  that  has 
always  been  the  custom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  win  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  news- 
paper publicity  lately  and  I  have  beoi 
very  much  interested,  for  instance,  in 
•ome  of  this  Bobby  Baker  business,  as 
well  as  various  other  items. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  like  to  object  to 
the  gentleman's  request.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  go  to  conference  and 
come  back  with  the  bill  and  let  us  take 
a  good  look  at  what  is  happening  around 
here  bgr  way  of  spending  money  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Only  yesterday,  the  House  passed  a 
debt  Increase  bilL  I  did  not  support  it. 
but  I  insist  we  will  have  to  scrutinize 
veiy  carefully  from  here  on  out  what 
the  House  spends  and  what  the  other 
body  Bp&axis, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  adopt  the  normal  procedure  and 
go  to  oonferenoe,  as  is  done  with  other 
apmroprlAtkn  bills,  and  come  back  with 
the  bin  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  must  insist.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  what  we  are  asking  for  here 
today  Is,  by  tradition,  the  normal  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  interested  in 
tradition  in  this  matter.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  Is  the  gentleman's 
privilege. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  got  to  the  point 
around  here  where  we  need  to  know 
more  about  what  is  going  on  with  our 
own  housekeeping  expenditures.  I.  for 
one,  want  k>  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
this  up  and  send  the  gentleman  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  This  I  do  not 
want  to  do.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
gentleman  could  not  go  to  conference 
and  come  back  with,  the  various  amend- 
ments for  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.    The  gentleman  is   asking  for 


the  approval  of  certain  amendments  on 
the  floor  today  with  almost  no  one  here. 
Mr.  STEED.  The  bill  has  been  before 
the  Congress  since  it  passed  the  Senate 
on  Jime  19.  This  Is  the  same,  Identical 
system  that  has  been  followed  year  after 
year.  The  gentleman  well  knows  that 
on  all  the  items  that  affect  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  held  extensive 
hearings  on  those  items.  We  have  made 
every  bit  of  information  available  that 
we  know  how.  The  Senate  had  hearings 
on  those  items  which  apply  to  them  and 
the  report  and  the  hearings  have  been 
printed  and  have  been  available  all  this 
time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  withhold  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  that  you  are  going  to  a  conference, 
or  you  want  to  go  to  a  conference  with 
the  other  body  with  respect  to  certain 
disagreements;  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  House  item,  as  I  understand  It — the 
appropriations  for  the  House;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  no.  The  House 
Items,  the  ones  that  we  consider  our  own 
housekeeping  items,  have  already  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  Tliey  are  not 
in  conference.  What  is  in  disagreement 
are  two  general  subjects  in  the  confer- 
ence report  here  before  us  today  and 
those  items  that  pertain  solely  to  the 
Senate,  and  then  we  have  the  Joint  items. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  we  agree 
to  the  items  pertaining  solely  to  the 
Senate  and  that  we  disagree  on  the  Joint 
items  and  go  to  conference,  as  has  been 
true  every  year  for  a  long,  long  time. 

There  Is  not  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary or  unreasonable  or  unusual  about 
this.  The  request  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
traditional  rule  of  comity.  I  am  trying 
to  follow  a  course  that  would  keep  the 
House  in  a  very  good  conformance  with 
that  rule  of  comity.  Otherwise  It  would 
put  me  in  the  position  of  placing  the 
House  in  the  position  of  being  criticized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  the  rule  of  comity,  but  I  want  it 
to  work  both  ways,  and  it  should  never 
operate  to  deny  Members  of  either  body 
or  the  public  Information  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Perhaps  what  Is  sviggested 
here  today  will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
some  of  us  in  the  light  of  what  may 
transpire  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  Is  not  any  Inten- 
tion on  my  part  to  permit  anything  to 
happen  in  conference  that  encroaches 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  and 
violates  the  rule  of  comity.  I  give  the 
gentleman  my  very  positive  word  on  that. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this  request 
today  Is  to  leave  the  House  and  the  House 
conferees  In  the  position  where  we  can 
maintain  that  exact  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  explanation  given  and  the  fact  that 
this  bill  should  have  been  enacted  months 
ago,  I  will  not  object  to  this  request  to- 
day, but  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  next  year,  the  Lord  willing,  and  I 
am  here,  I  shall  object  to  such  proce- 
dure, and  I  serve  notice  here  and  now 
that  I  will  do  exactly  that. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  Senate  amendments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  f«)points 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Stkxd, 
KiRWAN.  Caknon,  Horan.  and  Langen. 


CRIME  REPORT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
requesting  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  last  3 
weeks'  crime  report  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  certain  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  great  interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  it  is  our  desire  to  use  every  means 
to  curb  crime  and  make  the  city  of 
Washington  a  safe  place  for  the  visitors 
from  all  the  60  States  who  visit  their 
Capital  on  Government  business  or  to  see 
how  their  Government  operates. 

I  am  firm  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  be  the  No.  1  project  for  the 
Congress  as  it  is  extremely  essential  that 
crime  conditions  be  not  only  equal  to 
other  states  but  better  than  any  city  In 
the  United  States  since  we  have  from  7 
to  10  million  schoolchildren  visiting  the 
Nation's  Capital  every  year. 

OOVBMMSMT  or  THB 

District  or  Colum bu, 
MimtoPOLiTAN  Pouci  Dkpjjitmknt, 

November  7, 1963. 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McMiixan. 
Chairman,    Committee   on    the    District    of 
Columbia,    House    o/    Representativea, 
Waahington.  D.C.: 
The  District  of  Columbia  Budget   Office, 
under  date  of  August  7,  1962,  requested  this 
Department  to  forward  for  information  to 
each    congressional    committee    on    District 
matters  one  copy  of  any  special  report,  study, 
survey  or  slmUar  document  which  Is  released 
by  this  Department  to  the  public  and  the 
press. 

Accordingly,  the  enclosed  material,  which 
Is  being  released  by  this  Department  on  this 
date,  is  provided  for  jour  information. 
Robert  V.  MtraaAT, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Crime  in  the  DtBrmicT  or  CoLtrKBiA, 
October  1963 

During  October  1963  a  total  of  2.345  part  I 
offenses  were  reported  In  the  District,  an  In- 
crease of  451  offenses  or  23.8  percent  from 
October  1962. 

This  was  the  17th  consecutive  month  with 
an  increcue  In  crime  for  this  city.  During 
this  month  increases  occurred  in  ail  classifl- 
caUons  of  serious  offenses  except  aggravated 
assault,  which  decreased.  Noteworthy  were 
the  Increases  in  rape,  up  4  offenses  or  67.1 
percent;  housebreaking,  up  163  offenses  or 
SS.9  percent:  and  auto  theft,  vip  193  offenses 
or  83.2  percent,  tram  the  offenses  reported 
for  last  October. 

The  Increase  for  this  month  brought  the 
trend  of  offenses  to  26.127.  an  Increase  of 
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59.1  percent  from  the  low  point  established 
in  June  1967,  and  making  the  trend  period 
(the  12  months  ending  with  October)  the 
Bllttme  high  for  crime  In  this  city. 

Government  or  the 
District  or  Columbia. 
Met»opolit.\n  Police  Department. 

October  30,1963. 
J'ue  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    the    Di3trict    of 
Columbia,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  week 
beginning  October  20,  1963. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  V.  Murray, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department — Pt.  I 
offenses  reported,  Oct.  20  through  Oct.  26, 
1963 


riiuisinriition 

frtnnlBc 

Week  bc- 

(taninc 

Oct.  20, 

1S63 

Chanp* 

Oct.  13. 
1«» 

1  i 

.\  mount 

Percent 

Criminal 

bomldUe 

Rape.... 

! 

;   1 
j.._. 

3 

+2 

+200.0 

Robbery 

ARxrsvatod 

assault 

Uouapltn-Hlclnc. 
Gnind  lan-eny. 
I'ellllanwiiy... 
Autotheft 

85 

S4 
123 

ao 

137 
103 

47 

•1 
143 

16 
170 
102 

+12 

+7 
+» 

-4 
+33 

-1 

+34.3 

+13.0 
+16.3 
-80.0 
+24.1 
-1.0 

Total 

473 

642 

+« 

+14.6 

Government  or  the 
District  or  Columbia, 
METROPOLrrAN  Police  Department, 

November  6. 1063. 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    Of 
Columbia,     House     of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  District  of  ColxmiblR  for  the 
week  beginning  October  27,  1963. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  V.  Mxtrrat, 

Chief  of  Police . 

Government    of   the   District   of  Columbia, 
Metropolitan    Police     Department — Pt.     1 
C        offenses  reported,  Oct.  27  through  Nov.  2, 
1963 


Cla.sstflcalk» 

Week 

bSRlnnlnd 

Week 

l>e«lnnlDX 

Oct.  27. 

1063 

Cliange 

Oct.  20, 
IMS 

Amount 

Criminal 

homidUe 

Rape.   ........ 

3 

1 

-2 

-66.7 

Robbery 

AKKTsvated 

auauit 

Ilmwpbreakinit. 
Ofand  larceny. 
I>li«  b»roeny... 
.Autotheft 

r»7 
«i 

143 

16 

170 
102 

49 

40 

149 
18 

ISO 
96 

+2 

-n 

+6 

+2 

-20 

-4 

+4.3 

-19.7 

+4.2 

+12.8 

-11.  H 

-3.9 

Total 

M2 

614 

-28 

-6.2 

INCREASES  ARE  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  In  recent  yean  about  the 
"cost  of  living."  I  think  nearly  every 
citizen  is  aware  <A  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  consumer  goods  have  a  tend- 
ency to  rise  over  the  years  and  that 
this  process,  in  turn,  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollar.  Because  of 
public  awareness  of  this  fact  many  labor 
contracts  and  Government  pay  sched- 
ules provide  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
warrants  from  time  to  time. 

Now.  we  can  take  much  satisfaction  in 
recent  leveling  of  this  inflationary  proc- 
ess. No  longer  is  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
vancing, or  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  dollar  declining,  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  the  immediate  postwar  era. 
There  has  been  a  distinct  slowing  down 
of  the  inflationary  spiral.  However,  to- 
day in  our  economy  there  are  many  sec- 
tors which  haven't  caught  up,  and  If  my 
colleagues  will  permit  me  to  point  out  an 
obvious  truth,  one  of  them  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

To  some  critics  of  Congress  such  an  ob- 
servation may  be  ludicrous.  Why,  these 
critics  know  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  overpaid  now,  and  any  decline  in  the 
real -money  income  or  take-home  pay 
of  Congressmen  can  only  be  regarded  as 
just  retribution  for  all  their  well-known 
sloth  and  crookedness. 

However,  to  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  borne 
by  Members  of  Congress,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  enormous  expenses  they  must 
bear  which  no  other  executives  or  offi- 
cials must  bear,  some  knowledge  of  the 
inequities  between  congressional  pay  and 
compensation  of  decisionmakers  in 
State  and  local  government  and  private 
industry,  my  observation  may  not  seem 
so  ludicrous.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  well 
for  every  Memb»  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact — during  the  debate  on  increasing 
Federal  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive pay — that  congressional  salaries  to- 
day are  not  what  the  Congress  consid- 
ered appropriate  when  the  last  salary  in- 
crease was  voted  more  than  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  checked  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  learned 
the  following.  In  1955  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  items  checked  was 
93.3.  The  most  recent  Consumer  Price 
Index,  for  the  month  of  September  of  this 
year,  was  107.1.  This  was  a  gain  of  13.8 
units,  or  14.8  percent  over  1955.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  14.8-percent  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  any  salary  which 
has  remained  constant  through  this  pe- 
riod. 

Applying  that  14.8  percent  to  the  salary 
of  Members  of  Congress  reveals  a  de- 
cline of  $3,330  in  their  real -money  in- 
come. In  other  words,  in  place  of  the 
$22,500  1955  dollars  which  the  Congress 
considered  to  be  impropriate  for  Mem- 
bers, the  salary  today  in  1955  dollars  is 
$19,170. 

Now  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  best, 
case  that  can  be  made  for  congressional 
salary  increases.  General  elevation  of 
executive  salaries  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  in  private  industry,  the 
need  to  Uft  the  ceiling  on  Federal  execu- 
tive salaries,  and  the  fact  that  the  19S6 
increase  Itself  did  not  take  these  factors 


adequately  into  consideration — these  are 
reasons  why  I  support  a  more  realistic 
increase  in  congressional,  executive,  and 
Judicial  salaries.  But,  considered  with 
these  other  factors,  the  14.8-percent  de- 
cline in  real-money  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress  can  be  regarded  as  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
establishing  a  new  congressional  salary 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stressed  before  and 
I  know  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  this, 
that  congressional  pay  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  Federal  pay  bill  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice C(xnmittee.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this 
portion  of  the  bill  which  attracts  the 
most  interest,  obviously  because  the  Con- 
stitution saddles  us  with  responsibility  for 
fixing  our  own  salaries.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  once  again  today  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  question  of  con- 
gressional pay. 

I  have  said  that  a  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index  has  reduced  congressional 
pay  to  $19,170  in  1955  dollars.  Let  me  go 
further  and  show  that  the  $10,000  in- 
crease presently  prcqx>sed  is  not  the  "pot 
of  gold"  that  some  imagine. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case — a  Member 
with  a  wife  and  no  dependent  children 
filing  a  joint  return  and  taking  an  aver- 
age deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions, interest,  and  so  forth. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  cal- 
culated this  Member's  current  Federal 
income  tax  at  $5,394.  His  "take-home" 
pay  on  a  salary  of  $22,500  is  actually 
$17,106. 

All  right,  so  what  happens  when  his 
salary  is  Increased  by  $10,000?  Will  this 
Member  have  another  $10,000  to  help  de- 
fray some  of  his  trips  home,  some  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  two  homes  and 
some  of  the  other  unuaual  expenses  he 
must  meet  as  a  Member  of  Congress? 
Far  from  it.  His  new  Federal  Incotne  tax 
will  be,  not  $5,394.  but  $9,601,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  tells  us.  This  means 
his  "take-home"  increase  will  be.  not 
$10,000,  but  $5,793.  His  uaable  in- 
come— and  State  taxes,  of  course  must 
come  out  of  it — will  be  $22,899.  ox  about 
the  amount  the  average  man  on  the 
street  imagines  he  is  receiving  now. 

Is  this  the  largess  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  from  some  quarters?  Is  this 
the  enormous,  "unconscionable"  increase 
denounced  by  the  professional  Congress- 
haters? 

In  truth,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
Members  of  Congress  should  act  to  save 
the  Congress  from  becoming  a  second- 
rate  institution  ocwiposed  of  political 
hangers-on  and  ne'er-do-wells,  a  few 
millionaires  and  many  self -severs,  and 
very  few  men  (rf  ability  and  success 
capable  of  making  substantial  incomes  in 
our  society. 

Considering,  first,  the  depreciation  in 
congressional  pay  through  a  rise  in  the 
consimaer  price  index,  and,  secondly,  the 
large  portion  of  any  increase  that  muat 
go  to  Federal  and  State  income  taxes.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  Member  oooM  my 
that  the  increase  proposed  is  either  ex- 
cessive or  inconsistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  pecvle  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential newspaper  in  eastern  Oregon 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  support  of 
Federal  pay  raise  legislation.  Without 
objection  I  Insert  an  editorial  from  the 
East  Ocegonian  of  Pendleton.  Oreg..  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcout. 

,       (nrom  tb»  Sa«t  Or«coiilJiii.  Pendleton 
(Or«g.),Oct.  30,  1063] 

Inckkasbb  Abs  Long  OrBioxrz 
OregonUns  wer«  a  long  time  getting 
around  to  giving  State  legUlatora  the  au> 
thorlty  to  ral«e  their  salariae.  They  finally 
were  persuaded  laat  year  that  a  legislator 
should  be  paid  enotjgh  that  he  didn't  have 
to  dig  Into  bla  pocket  to  pay  the  expenses 
tiiat  go  with  serrtng  In  the  legislature. 

A  oommltfe  was  appointed  to  recommend 
to  IsgMUton  what  their  relmbuTBement 
•hould  be  and  the  legUlatur*  subsequently 
daelded  that  legislators  should  be  paid  9260 
per  month  and  $20  per  day  for  the  first  130 
days  of  a  legislative  session. 

Many  voters  opposed  the  legislature's  pro- 
gram because  they  thought  the  legislators 
voted  too  much  money  for  themselvee.  We 
suspect  that  no  mattor  how  much  Increaae 
In  salary  the  leglalatars  bad  voted  there 
would  have  been  some  oppoaltlon.  It's  one 
of  thoae  things  you  can't  win  on. 

It  Is  precisely  for  that  reason  Members 
of  the  Congress  have  been  so  reluctant  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  a  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy  to  study 
Federal  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
salaries.  The  Commlsaion  recommended 
substantial  salary  Increases  in  all  three 
branches  of   the  Federal  Government. 

Many  citizens  have  Indicated  their  sup- 
port for  higher  salaries  In  the  three  branches 
of  gDvemm«nt.  Among  the  strongest  sup- 
porters Is  the  American  Bar  Asociatlon.  The 
ABA  thinlu  salary  Increases  are  urgently 
neoeasary  to  attract  the  moet  competent  men 
to  fill  high  offices  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  ABA  recently  sent  Its  president.  Walter 
■.  Craig,  and  the  chairman  of  Its  commit- 
tee on  Judicial  selection,  tenure,  and  com- 
penaeUotx.  Bernard  Segal,  to  teirtlfy  before 
the  House  oommlttee  that  Is  considering 
salary  incraaae  proposals.  Mr.  Segal  pointed 
out  that  tixe  ABA  has  been  considering  this 
matter  since  1947  and  he  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  It  for  many  years. 

It  was  the  position  of  the  President's  Com- 
mlaslon.  which  has  the  support  of  the  ABA, 
that  the  scale  of  Judicial  and  congressional 
salarlce  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  duties  and  reBponsiblUtiea  of  the  of- 
fices; that  the  differences  between  salariee 
paid  to  Federal  Judges  and  Members  of  the 
Congrees  and  those  paid  In  private  enter- 
prise were  grossly  disproportionate;  that  the 
Judicial  and  congressional  salaries  were  and 
for  a  long  time  have  been  grossly  Inadequate: 
that  low  salary  rates  tend  to  confine  these 
high  poaltions  to  persons  of  Independent 
wealth  or  thoae  having  outside  earnings. 

It  was  pointed  out  also  that  since  the  last 
Increaae  to  Members  of  the  Congrus  and  the 
judiciary  there  have  been  six  salary  Increases 
for  employees  in  the  Federal  classified  service. 
Brery  responsible  group  that  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  this  problem  feels  that  the 
time  is  overdue  for  radical  overhaul  In  the 
whole  matter  of  Judicial  and  congreaslonal 
salaries. 

Mr.  Segal  said  to  the  House  oommlttee: 
"Businessmen  would  say  that  this  is  the 
simplest  Wnd  of  good  economics.  Political 
sotoBtlste  woxUd  say  this  Is  the  simplest  kind 
of  good  government.  There  Is  alao  the  over- 
rldlx^  factor  of  sUnple  jwtloe.  It  Is  high 
time  that  these  inequities  of  long  standing 
be  eliminated  and  that  salaries  be  fixed  at 
levels  which  are  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  the  stature  which  the  Informed  citizens 


of  our  country  wish  to  have  attached  to  the 
oflUce  of  U.S.  Senator,  Representative,  and 
Justice  or  Judge  In  the  U.S.  courts." 

During  the  committee  hearings,  Repre- 
sssiUtlve  Moeus  Ubaix,  ctf  ArlBona.  made  a 
ffood  point.  He  spoke  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  Cabinet  members  and  the  responalbllltleB 
that  fall  upon  such  as  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defease.  He  spoke  specifically  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  "Lf  any  of  us  were 
serving  on  the  executive  board  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  paid  him  925.000  we  would  be 
thrown  out  by  the  stockholders  without  fur- 
ther ado.  It  Is  preposterous  that  we  ask 
men  to  assume  this  heavy  responsibility  at 
those  levels  of  pay." 

Many  of  the  points  that  were  made  by  this 
editor  and  others  who  supported  higher  pay 
for  State  legislators  can  be  made  as  effec- 
tively in  the  case  of  Federal  Government 
salaries.  The  case  Is  more  pressing  becaxise 
the  men  In  Federal  Government  whoee 
salaries  we  would  raise  carry  much  greater 
responsibilities.  We  must  attract  the  beet  to 
those  poalUons  and  we  cannot  get  the  best 
if  they  must  make  substantial  sacrifices,  as 
moat  Federal  Judges  must  when  they  leave 
the  practice  of  law  to  go  on  the  bench.  We 
cannot  get  the  best  either  If  we  are  confined 
to  drawing  from  that  select  group  whoee 
members  can  serve  because  they  have  suf- 
ficient private  resources  to  do  so. 

We  concur  completely  In  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  We  can  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  their  own  salaries,  but  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  consider  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  offices  they  and  others  hold 
In  the  Federal  Government  without  regard 
for  who  holds  the  offices  now.  The  offlcee 
should  offer  higher  salaries. 


COTTON  BILL  WOULD   AUTHORIZE 
MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR  PAY- 

MENTS TO  TEXTILE  MILLS 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  F^ikdlky  ]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coo- 
ley  cotton  bill.  H  R.  6196.  is  legislative 
lunacy. 

One  of  its  most  indefensible  provisions 
is  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  multlmUlion-doUar 
pairments  to  textile  mills. 

This  would  be  true  even  If  the  bill  Is 
modified  by  the  amendment,  drafted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIn- 
TiKK]  and  accepted  Informally  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Actually,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  two  types  of  payments. 
The  first  would  be  to  persons  other  than 
producers,  and  the  second  would  be  to 
producers  themselves  through  the  novel 
nonsense  known  as  "simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale." 

The  first  type  payment  is  "in  kind." 
That  is,  the  payment  would  be  In  the 
form  of  a  certificate  entitling  the  mill  to 
a  specific  dollar  value  In  cotton  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  certificate  could  be  used  to  claim  the 
cotton,  or  could  be  sold  to  another  firm 
for  cash.  Either  way.  to  the  mill.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  a  cash  transaction. 


To  the  taxpayer,  it  would  be  the  same 
as  cash  too,  because  he  has  bought  and 
paid  for  the  CCC  cotton. 

The  second  type  payment  would  be  in 
cash  only.  The  Government  would  buy 
the  first  15  bales  of  cotton  from  each 
farmer  and  immediately  sell  it  back  to 
him  at  a  loss.  The  price  paid  would  be 
about  2  cents  a  pound  above  the  market 
price.  The  farmer  would  immediately 
buy  the  cotton  back  at  market  price. 
The  cotton  would  never  actually  move 
an  inch.  This  is  a  fancy  way  of  disguis- 
ing a  direct  pajonent  to  the  producer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  flrst  type  payment  would  cost 
taxpayers  $283  million  annually  and  the 
second  $62  million  annually,  for  an  an- 
nual total  of  $345  million. 

In  theory,  "other  than  producers" 
could  mean  anyone  in  the  cotton  process- 
ing chain  between  the  farmer  and  the 
retailer.  Actually,  legislative  history 
clearly  shows  this  payment  would  go  to 
textile  mills. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
committee,  an  amendment  to  make  these 
"trade  incentive"  payments  directly  to 
farmers  was  adopted  by  record  votes  of 
19  to  16  and  18  to  17.  This  amendment 
was  later  reconsidered  and  rejected  by 
the  committee  by  a  record  of  vote  of  19 
to  15.     An  amendment  to  make  these 

payments    to    the    first    purchaser or 

second  purchaser— was  rejected  by  28  to 
6. 

Since  the  committee  spoke  clearly  on 
which  parties  are  not  to  receive  these 
payments,  <MUy  the  mills  remain  as  the 
practical  recipients. 

Therefore,  it  Is  fair  and  proper  to  con- 
sider this  bill  as  one  pix>po6ing  new  and 
expensive  subsidy  payments  to  textile 
znills. 

The  committee  has  Informally  agreed 
to  accept  the  Mclntire  amendment.  It 
would  remove  some  of  the  discretionary 
authority  in  the  bill,  and  it  would  make 
mandatory  a  modest  but  specific  sched- 
ule of  reductions  in  price  support.  Simi- 
lar reductions,  so  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  say,  could  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  discretionary  authority. 

As  the  Mclntire  amendment  very 
likely  will  be  adopted  by  the  House,  I 
have  computed  typical  payments  au- 
thorized by  the  bill,  assuming  it  is  modi- 
fied by  the  Mclntire  amendment. 

For  several  months  I  have  been 
gathering  data  so  Members  can  have  a 
clear  idea  of  this  legislation. 

The  substantial  character  of  the  pay- 
ments was  substantiated  in  a  letter  to 
me  from  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  senior  agri- 
cultural speclfidist  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Dr.  Wilcox  stated: 

This  U  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
26. 

Approximately  9  million  bales  of  upland 
cotton  of  600  pounds  each  are  used  by  do- 
mestic miners.  Bach  cent  per  pound  sub- 
sidy on  this  cotton  would  cost  the  Oovem- 
ment  about  $45  mUUon.  A  6-cent-per- 
pound  subsidy  would  cost  about  $225  mil- 
lion and  an  8-oent-per-pound  subsidy  on 
cotton  used  by  domestic  manufacturers 
would  cost  the  Government  about  $3«0 
million. 
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He  went  on  to  state : 

As  a  very  rough  estimate,  the  12  largest 
textile  mills  probably  process  over  half  of 
the  cotton  used  domestically.  Cltte  eight 
largest  knitting  mills  accounted  for  61  per- 
cent of  the  total  valtie  of  shipments  by 
knitting  mills  In  1958,  acoording  to  the 
census  of  manufacturers.) 

It  Is  probable  that  several  of  the  largest 
companies  process  over  400.000  bales  or  200 
million  pounds  of  cotton  a  year. 

Fragmentary  Information  suggests  that 
several  of  the  largest  merchants  handle 
500,000  bales  or  more. 

As  Dr.  Wilcox  points  out,  there  are 
several  textile  Arms  in  this  country 
which  use  in  excess  of  400,000  bales  an- 
nually. In  considering  this  legislation. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  approxi- 
mately 35  textile  companies  use  a  total 
of  6  million  bales  of  cotton  annually  and 
that  12  of  these  companies  use  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  this  6  million  l>ales 
each  year. 

Taking  one  of  these  large  companies 
which  uses  500,000  bales  of  cotton  an- 
nually, and  multiplying  the  proposed 
6-cent5-a-pound  subsidy  In  the  following 
calculation,  we  see  the  American  tax- 
payer carrying  a  $15  million  annual  bur- 
den for  Just  one  textile  company : 
CatcuJmtion 

Bales __ 500.000 

Pounds  per  bale..,. 600 

Pounds  In  500,000  bales. .  250,000,000 
Cents  per  pound  "Trade  incen- 
tive"  subsidy 6 

Annual  value  of 
subsidy. $15,000,000 

If  the  Secretary  should,  however  under 
the  broad  authority  of  this  bill,  choose 
not  to  follow  the  legislative  history  and 
select  some  other  "persons"  as  recipients 
of  these  Federal  susidies,  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply.  Olnners,  merchants. 
warehousemen,  or  any  other  Intermedi- 
ate processors  of  cotton  could  also  re- 
ceive multimillion-dollar  Federal  pay- 
ments each  year  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6196. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  also  had  direct  corre- 
spondence with  several  (rf  the  Nation's 
leading  textile  firms  to  verify  cotton 
consumption  data. 

One  firm,  for  example,  informed  me  it 
uses  550,000  bales  a  year.  If  the  Mc- 
lntire amendment  is  adopted,  this  firm 
would  qualify  for  hefty  annual  payments 
from  U.S.  taxpayers  ranging  between 
$13,750,000  to  $16,500,000. 

Thirty-five  textile  mills  consume  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cotton  that  Is  used 
in  the  United  States.  Based  on  total 
annual  consumption  of  8.500,000  bales, 
this  means  35  mills  use  about  5,600.000 
bales.  If  domestic  consumption  should 
rise  to  9  million  bales,  as  predicted  by 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  this  would  mean 
these  35  mills  would  probably  consume 
about  6  million  bales  of  cotton 

Using  the  lower  figure  as  a  base,  this 
means  an  average  annual  consumption 
of  160.000  bales  per  mill.  Each  of  the 
top  10  mills  consume  over  200.000  bales. 
Data  I  have  secured  and  verified  direetly 
myself  show  that  five  mills  use  over  300,- 


000   bales,    and   two   of    these    exceed 
400.000. 

The  table  below  lists  the  current  an- 
nual consumption  of  five  major  TJS.  tex- 
tile firms.  I  have  verified  the  facts  by 
direct  corre£¥)ondence,  but  withhold 
their  names.  Since  the  mill  payments 
authorized  If  the  Mclntire  amendment  is 
adopted  range  between  5  and  6  cents  a 
pound,  this  figures  $25  to  $30  a  bale. 


PLAIN  TAI^  AT  U.N. 


Mill 

Annual 
consump- 
tion 
(bales) 

Value  (A annual 

payments  under 

n.R.  8196  with 

Mclntire  amendment 

A... 

550.000 
4.V).000 
375.000 
306.000 
250,000 

$13, 790. 000-SlS,  SCO,  OOO 

B 

11.290.000-  13.500.000 

C 

».  375, 000-  11.2SO,0n» 

D 

7.025^000-    8, 15a  000 

E 

6, 2S0,  OOO-    7,  SOO,  OUt 

PajTnents  to  mills  mentioned  above 
are  only  part  of  the  total  cost  to  tax- 
payers. 

For  example,  under  the  bill,  whether 
modified  by  the  Mclntire  amendment  or 
not.  an  immediate  8'i-cent-a-poimd 
payment  would  be  made  to  owners  of 
raw  cotton  now  In  private  Inventories. 
In  addition,  special  bonus  payments  are 
authorized  for  the  first  15  bales  pro- 
duced by  each  farmer. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  this 
legislation  greatly  increases  the  cost  of 
the  present  cotton  program. 

I  offer  these  citations: 

Page  12  of  the  committee  report,  pre- 
senting the  views  of  the  committee  ma- 
jority, states: 

The  Department  of  Agrlculttire  estimates 
that  the  program  under  H  Jt.  6196  would  cost 
approximately  $250  mlUion  more  annually 
than  the  program  under  the  current  cotton 

law. 

Page  32,  same  report,  presenting  the 
view  of  the  minority,  states: 

The  bUl  would  cost  an  adcltlonal  $331  mil- 
lion, and  according  to  the  Information  sub- 
mitted to  the  conunlttee  by  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  it  would  bring  the  cot- 
ton program's  total  cost  to  $T79.4  mUlion 
annuaUy. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  preparing  tlie 
fiscal  year  1964  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  com- 
mented on  the  cost  of  the  Cooley  cotton 
bill  at  page  21,  House  Report  No.  497.  as 
follows: 

There  is  pending  legislation  dealing  with 
fiubsldy  paynients  on  cotton  which  would 
require  upward  of  $300  mUllon  annually,  if 
enacted. 

The  Associated  Press  on  October  23, 
as  reported  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  quoted  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  "estimating  the  new  subsidy 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  $250  million  a 
year." 

These  cost  estimates  would  not  be  ma- 
terially altered  by  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment, because  they  are  all  based  on  the 
same  "trade  incentive"  subsidy  pay- 
ment— 6  cents  a  pound — for  1964. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  consider 
carefully  the  total  price  tag,  as  wtil  as 
the  multimlllion-doUar  mm  payments. 
before  making  any  commitments  on  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  genUetnan 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johanskm]  may  ex- 
tend his  'remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  our  aWe  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MatujabbI  for  his  recent 
blunt  talk  before  the  United  Nations 
Budgetary  Committee. 

Mr.  MAn,LiARD  is  a  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  TJS.  delegatiMi  to  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  but  he  has  already 
brought  some  uncommon  commwisense 
to  the  deliberations  of  ttiis  Int^Tiational 
agency. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Budgetary  Com- 
mittee, he  challenged  both  the  free- 
wheeling spending  practices  of  the  UJJ. 
and  the  growing  habit  of  some  of  the 
member  nations  in  letting  Unde  Sam 
pick  up  the  tab  for  its  expenditures. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  UJf.  bu- 
reaucrats— including  some  who  osten- 
sibly represent  the  United  States — to  ad- 
just to  this  sort  of  blimt  talk. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  Congress- 
man MAnxiARD  will  give  them  some  more 
of  the  same. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  a  November 
1  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
commenting  on  Mr.  Mailliaro's  state- 
ment to  the  UJf .  Budgetary  Committee. 

OaOWTH    IKDUBTKIXS 

It  Is  Btirprlslng  and  somehow  heartening, 
to  find  an  American  spokennan  tn  the 
United  Nations  arising  to  say  that  much 
of  the  UJ*.  operation  Is  a  continuous  boon- 
doggle and  that  the  membership  should  start 
practicing  some  economy.  But  perhaps  this 
switch  is  easier  to  fathom  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  adjuration  came  from  a  Re- 
publican CongresBman  who  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.9.  delegation. 

The  unwelcome  counsel  was  voiced  by  Rep- 
resentative WnxiAM  S.  iiATLL.iAXD,  ot  CaH- 
fomia,  specUdng  before  the  UJf.  Budgetary 
Committee.  He  recounted  that  the  United 
States  will  be  obliged  to  pay  about  half  of 
the  $550  million  cost  of  UJT.  activities 
throughout  the  world  this  year,  and  recalled 
that  even  the  Secretary  General,  U  Thant, 
saw  a  $112  million  dedett  In  prospect. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TAin»  referred  ironically  to  the 
booming  business  In  international  confer- 
ences, which  he  called  "one  of  the  great 
growth  industries  of  the  postwar  world," 
and  he  suggested  that  before  more  pow- 
wows are  scheduled,  the  question  be  asked. 
"Is  this  meeting  really  necessary?"  Then 
he  proposed  that  UJf.  functionaries  who 
felt  impelled  to  travel  get  out  of  flrst  class 
and  rtde  economy  class. 

We  are  not  too  sanguine  that  Representa- 
tive Maizxiabo's  remarks  will  have  much 
effect,  for  the  vast  apparatus  of  XJU^  wltli 
35.000  international  bureaucrats  in  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
headquarters  staff  and  the  delegations  repre- 
senting ill  countries,  find  V2i.  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  fat  expense  account  living. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  MAnxiAXS  is  correct  in 
sajrlng  that  sound  growth  in  organizations, 
as  in  fmtt  trees,  depends  on  periodic  pnin- 
Ing.  The  ITnlted  States  should  be  inter- 
ested in  encouraging  such  activity,  for  it 
has  to  date  committed  itself  to  buy  more 
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thun  $70  mnUon  worth  of  th«  UJV.'a  ao-called 
bonds  to  cover  the  U«t  deficit,  and,  at  the 
present  rate  of  spendthrirt  expenditure.  It 
wont  be  long  before  aome  more  bum  paper  la 
being  peddled. 

Of  courae.  looking  to  Washington's  ez- 
ampls  In  running  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
the  XJH.  won't  be  much  Impressed  with  the 
need  for  economy.  We  siiggest  that  Repre- 
sentatlTe  Uailliabo  go  back  to  the  Capital 
and  direct  similar  admonitions  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 


PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OP  FIREARMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaliTomla  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Sous. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Bob  Snots  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  entitled  'Why  I  Spon- 
sored a  Bill  To  Protect  the  Private  Own- 
ership of  Firearms. *• 

Many  thousands  of  American  citizens 
will  be  appreciative  of  his  valued  con- 
tribution on  this  important  subject. 

On  Thursday,  September  12.  at  a  public 
hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Mobgan,  stated  categorically  that  he 
supported  the  language  of  HJl.  6364,  a  bUl 
to  insiire  that  the  disarmament  program 
would  not  curtail  lawful  ownership  of  fire- 
arms by  cltiaens  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  hearing  no  voice  was  raised  In  objection 
to  this  language.  It  appears  certain  that  the 
language  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  au- 
thorizing language  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  simply  means  that  great  organizations 
of  gun  lovers  and  sportsmen  like  the  Na- 
tional Rifie  Association  and  outstanding 
publications  like  Oiuis  and  Ammo,  and  lead- 
ing patriotic  organizations  like  the  VFW, 
have  done  a  thoroughgoing  job  In  educating 
the  American  public  to  the  danger  Inherent 
in  that  act  at  present.  It  further  shows  that 
an  alert  American  public — and  only  an  alert 
American  public — can  protect  its  rights  and 
its  freedoms  against  the  encro(u;hment  of 
bureaucracy. 

As  the  sponsor  of  HJl.  6364,  here  Is  what 
Z  said  on  this  occasion. 

The  bill,  S.  777,  an  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  contains  new 
language  which  was  Inserted  in  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Hickxnux>pex.  It  is 
foiind  In  paragraph  (c) ,  section  3,  of  the  bill 
on  page  3  and  reads  as  follows:  "Such  section 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  policy  or  action  by  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  which  would  Interfere  with, 
restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acquisition,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  firearms  by  an  Individual  for 
the  lawf\il  purpose  of  personal  defense,  sport, 
recreation,  education,  or  training."  '"  This  Is 
similar  to  H.R.  6364  Introduced  by  me  as  a 
separate  bill  amending  section  33  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

In  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  Mr.  Humphbxt  had  this  to  say 
about  the  langiiage  to  which  I  have  referred. 
"The  amendment  Is  self-explanatory.  It  Is 
the  committee's  view  that  nothing  in  the 
original  act  would  have  authorized  the 
Agency  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Indi- 


vidual ownership  and  possession  of  firearms. 
Since  some  concern  seems  to  exist,  neverthe- 
lass,  in  the  minds  of  sportsmen  and  others, 
the  committee  recommends  this  amendment 
to  the  Senate  to  make  the  congressional  in- 
tent entirely  clear."  This  appears  on  page 
10340  of  the  CoNomsflsioifAz,  Rscoao  of  June 
IS,  1063. 

It  is  my  h<^>e  that  this  language  will  be 
retained  In  the  bill  If  It  Is  reported  by  your 
committee.  This  Is  language  which  has  been 
urged  by  the  National  Rlfie  Association  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  number  of  sports 
magazines,  such  as  Guns  and  Ammo,  by 
powerful  military,  veterans',  and  patriotic 
organizations,  and  by  many  Individuals.  I 
have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the  maga- 
zine. Guns  and  Ammo,  for  August  which 
I  submit  for  the  records  of  the  committee  as 
a  part  of  this  statement.  The  editorial  Is 
enUtled  "A  Vital  BUI  Before  Congress"  and 
refers  to  my  amendment. 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  oppoelUon  to  the  amendment. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Poster,  it  Is  stated  that  "The 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  no  objection  to  such  an  amendment,  but 
believes  It  unnecessary."  Now,  It  may  be 
unnecessary  Just  as  Insurance  on  property 
may  be  unnecessary,  but  It  sometimes  Is  a 
very  useful  thing  to  have.  You  may  have  a 
building  you  consider  fireproof  and  you  may 
think  here  Is  a  place  to  save  on  Insurance. 
But.  the  day  a  gasoline  truck  overturns  In 
the  Immediate  area,  or  there  Is  a  bad  short 
In  the  electric  wiring  system,  or  a  flrebog 
equipped  with  Incendiaries  starts  his  work  in 
the  area,  you  find  that  you  dldnt  have  a 
fireproof  building  after  all.  Then,  It  Is  too 
late  to  get  insurance.  I  believe  this  lan- 
guage la  Insurance  and  that  It  will  be  a 
useful  thing  to  have. 

As  the  committee  well  knows,  the  content 
of  the  legislation  and  the  executive  policy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  have  generated  much 
publicity  and  reaction  through  the  country. 
Many  patriotic  organisations  and  Individuals 
have  been  highly  critical  of  the  purposes  and 
scope  and  handling  of  the  Disarmament  Act. 
The  general  grounds  for  criticism  have  been 
that  the  Implementation  of  this  law  would 
place  the  United  States  In  a  dangerous  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  position  vls- 
a-vls  the  Communist  bloc.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  public  apprehension  over  the  pros- 
pect of  svirrenderlng  our  defenses  into  the 
keeping  of  the  U.N. 

The  language,  temper,  and  range  of  the 
aot  are  Idealistic  and  broad.  Certain  per- 
haps unintended  consequences  could  con- 
ceivably fiow  from  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
existing  provisions,  and  such  consequences 
would  negate  one  of  our  most  cherished 
rights.  This  right  Is  the  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  by  the  law-abiding  private 
citizen. 

Thousands  of  Americans  who  own  and 
enjoy  firearms  for  defense  and  sport  strongly 
feel  that  the  continuation  of  this  ownership 
and  enjoyment  is  seriously  threatened  by 
the  vague  language  and  by  the  administra- 
tive Interpretation  of  the  disarmament  stat- 
ute. Assurances  of  the  Dlrect<w  and  other 
officials  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  have  not  dispelled  this  fear. 
I  believe  that  there  Is  substance  to  the 
apprehension  of  our  citizens.  The  all- 
emoompasslng  nature  of  the  law  and  Agency 
pronouncements  thereon  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  order  to  make  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
does  not  Include  the  elimination  of  private 
firearms  as  part  of  the  proposed  disarma- 
ment program,  I  support  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  covered  by  my 
bill  on  this  subject. 

Now,   I   want   to  depart  from   my  state- 
ment and  to  recount  the  background  which 


prompted  the  drive  for  this  protective  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  not  been  happy  with  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Agency.  Although  Its  basic 
design  had  appeared  sound  and  Its  purpose 
commendable,  the  organization  has  been  In- 
jected Into  too  wide  an  area  of  operation. 
I  see  very  little  being  done  by  the  Agency 
which  oould  not  be  done  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  oUier  existing  Oovemment 
agencies.  To  me  It  has  simply  provided 
more  frosting  on  the  cake  and  costly  at 
that.  It  Is  another  layer  of  officialdom  on 
top  of  officialdom. 

The  Agency,  of  course,  claims  to  have  had 
a  vital  part  In  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty, 
to  have  thought  up  and  helped  to  accom- 
plish the  hot  line  between  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev.  Knowing  something  about  the 
pjirtlculars  In  these  cases,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  flea  that  rode  an  elephant  across  the 
bridge — then  said,  "We  sure  shook  that  one, 
didn't  we?" 

There  have  been  Indications  that  the 
Agency,  falling  to  achieve  more  concrete  re- 
sults on  the  International  scene,  could  turn 
to  domestic  regulation  of  firearms  In  order 
to  show  a  reason  for  Its  continued  existence. 
Quite  frankly,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Agency 
would  be  allowed  to  die  or  to  be  abolished. 
Knowing  of  the  administration's  support  for 
the  Agency,  however,  that  seemed  a  dim  hope 
and.  after  conferring  with  my  colleagues  In 
Congress,  with  legislative  experts,  and  with 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  I  determined 
to  draft  and  Introduce  legislation  to  prevent 
this  Agency  from  ever  usurping  the  citizen's 
constitutional  guaranteed  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  H.R.  6364  was  dropped  into  the 
hopper  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  15  and  began  the  long  trip  which  all 
bills  must  take  if  they  are  to  become  law. 

H.R.  6364  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  where  It  lay  rela- 
tively undisturbed  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  committee  began  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  favorable  action 
was  taken  almost  Inunedlately.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  hearings 
on  amendments  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  on  April  10.  and  In  later 
executive  sessions,  added  a  stipulation  that 
the  Agency  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  pri- 
vate firearms.  My  good  friend.  Senator 
BonaxE  Hicki:nlocw>er,  of  Iowa,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Inclusion  of  this  amendment, 
and  the  Senate  committee  accepted  it  with- 
out  argument  in  a  closed  session.  On  June 
17,  the  Senate  passed  amendments  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  stip- 
ulating that  "nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  policy  or 
action  by  any  Government  agency  which 
would  Interfere  with,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the 
acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  firearms  by 
an  Individual  for  the  lawful  purpose  of  per- 
sonal defense,  sport,  recreation,  education  or 
training." 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
now  considered  this  bill.  I  am  confident  it 
will  concur  In  the  Senate  version,  and  that 
the  House  will  approve  this  guarantee  of 
basic  rights.  Then,  the  freedom  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  will  be  protected  against  Govern- 
ment encroachment  through  this  Agency. 

I  have  heard  criticism  from  some  quarters 
about  allowing  the  free  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  in  modem  American  society. 
Argxunents  that  this  contributes  to  crime 
and  constitutes  a  menace  to  free  government 
are  completely  fallacious.  Our  forefathers 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  ap- 
proved the  second  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  states  that  "a  well  regulated 
militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed."    Then. 
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as  now,  an  armed  citizenry  is  less  likely  to 
be  cowed  by  criminal  elements  or  oppressive 
government.  Rather  than  restricting  free- 
dom, the  right  to  possess  arms  guarantees  It 
by  instilling  Independence  and  strength  In 
an  enlightened  people. 

The  United  States  Is  facing  a  critical  period 
m  Its  history.  The  years  to  come  will  decide 
the  desperate  battle  between  commimlsm 
and  freedom,  Individualism  and  totalitarian- 
ism. If  we  are  to  win  this  struggle,  we  will 
need  to  preserve  and  use  every  element  of 
strength  that  Is  available  to  us.  Americans 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  farflung  corners 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them  will  survive  be- 
cause of  lessons  In  marksmanship  and  ac- 
quaintance with  firetoms  they  gained  as  boys 
In  a  free  society.  We  would  be  making  a 
fatal  mistake  If  we  allowed  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  to  be  curtailed.  My  provision 
will  help  guard  against  this.  I  am  optimistic 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6364  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  This  measure  Is  vital  enough 
to  merit  the  support  of  all  freedom-loving 
Americans. 


RUSSIAN      BEHAVIOR— IN      BERLIN 
AND  IN  THE  WHEAT  BINS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feigham]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEUGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  speculation  in  Washington 
circles  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  provoca- 
tive Russian  blockade  of  U.S.  military 
convoys  plying  between  free  Berlin  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
so-called  Kremliriologlsts  are  guessing 
that  this  is  a  Russian  maneuver  to  re- 
mind us  that  they  will  never  permit  a 
free  and  united  Germany.  Other  ob- 
servers view  this  episode  as  evidence  of 
a  split  between  Khrushchev  and  aggres- 
sive factions  in  the  Red  Army  who  dis- 
agree with  his  peaceful  coexistence 
tactics.  And  some  even  see  it  as  no  more 
than  an  indication  of  poor  communica- 
tions between  the  Moscow  Kremlin  and 
the  Russian  military  commanders  in 
Berlin. 

But  Khrushchev  himself  clarified  the 
reasons  for  the  provocative  Russian  be- 
havior in  Berlin.  Speaking  within  the 
past  few  days  to  a  group  of  American 
businessmen  visiting  Moscow,  Khru- 
shchev observed  that  had  the  United 
States  employed  Iwce  to  get  our  block- 
aded military  convoys  through,  this  ac- 
tion might  have  led  to  war  with  the  re- 
sult "none  of  us  would  be  here  today." 
After  this  exercise  in  the  Russian  tech- 
nique of  spreading  fear,  Khrushchev 
then  took  up  the  pending  Russian- 
American  wheat  deal,  threatening  that 
if  the  United  States  persisted  in  its  de- 
mand that  U.S.  vessels  be  used  to  trans- 
port our  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
might  end  up  eating  our  own  wheat.  It 
is  now  clear  there  Is  a  direct  connection 
between  the  latest  Russian  provocations 
in  Berlin  and  the  backroom  haggling 
now  going  on  between  a  combine  of 
U.S.  grain  merchants  and  commissars  of 
the  Russian  empire.  The  haggling  I 
refer  to  concerns  the  shell  game  being 
played  by  the  Roasians  to  siphon  off  our 
surplus  wheat.  Iticre  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Khrushchev  ordered  the  re- 
cent provocations  In  Berlin  in  order  to 
provide  his  agents  with  more  leverage 


at  the  backroom  haggling  taUe.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  Khrushchev  remains 
convinced  his  blackmail  tactics  win  pro- 
duce the  desired  results  in  negotiations 
with  the  United  States. 

Khriishchev  is  being  completely  con- 
sistent in  his  efforts  to  squeeze  us  in 
Berlin  in  order  to  extract  our  wheat 
under  conditions  set  by  him.  Such  be- 
havior is  Russian  par  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  non-Russian  nations,  free 
or  captive.  It  would  be  an  act  of  pre- 
meditated stupidity  to  asstune  that  Rus- 
sian behavior  patterns  have  been 
changed  by  any  events  of  the  recent  past 

It  is  useful  to  recall  in  this  connection 
the  extended  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Imperial  Russia  for 
settlement  of  the  Russian  World  War  II 
debt  to  the  United  States.  The  official 
estimate  of  this  debt  is  $10.8  billion. 

In  1948.  when  the  negotiations  opened, 
we  asked  the  Russians  for  an  inventory 
of  U.S.  lend-lease  goods  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  VJ-Day  which  would  have 
peacetime  use.  It  was  then  assimied  we 
would  write  off  the  cost  of  lend-lease 
goods  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
However,  the  Russians  refused  to  provide 
MS  with  the  requested  inventory.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  United  States 
put  a  reasonable  value  of  $2.6  billion  on 
the  Russian  Inventory  of  U.S.  lend-lease 
materials.  This  estimate  did  not  include 
the  value  of  84  lend-lease  merchant  ships 
or  49  army-navy  watercraft  loaned  to 
the  Russians  during  the  course  of  the 
war. 

During  the  course  of  the  1948  negotia- 
tions, the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  Russians  pay  $1.3  billion  to  clear  up 
their  actual  debt  of  $10.8  billion.  This 
figure  was  one-half  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  $2.6  billion  that  we  had  put  on 
the  Russian  inventory  of  our  lend-lease 
materials  of  VJ-Day.  This  generous 
offer  by  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
a  claim  of  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar, 
was  rejected  by  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
sians Uien  came  up  with  an  offer  to  pay 
$170  million  to  cancel  out  their  debt  of 
$10.8  billion.  This  offer  was  rejected  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

Negotiations  were  reopened  in  1951-52. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  reduced 
its  asking  price  to  $800  million.  The 
Russians  in  turn  offered  $240  million, 
which  was  refused.  The  Riisslans  then 
raised  their  offer  to  $300  million,  or  just 
short  of  3  cents  on  the  dollar  repayment. 
Tliis  offer  was  also  rejected  by  the  United 
States. 

On  January  11,  1960,  the  negotiations 
were  again  reopened.  "Smiling  Mike" 
Menshikov  was  the  Russian  negotiator. 
The  United  States  then  took  the  position 
that  negotiations  should  deal  solely  with 
the  lend-lease  debt.  The  Russians  then 
demanded  that  a  trade  agreement  grant- 
ing them  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
and  long-term  credits  on  terms  accept- 
able to  them  be  negotiated  simultane- 
ously with  the  lend-lease  debt  Issue. 

At  the  time  of  the  1960  negotiations 
with  the  Russians,  word  leaked  out  that 
the  Russians  had  offered  to  pay  $300 
million  In  settlement  for  their  $10.8  bll- 
Mon  lend-lease  debt,  provided  however, 
that  the  United  States  granted  them 
long-term  credits  of  $1.5  billion.    It  was 


obvious  the  Russians  would  come  out  of 
this  deal  with  a  net  gain  of  1.2  bilUon  US. 
dollars  which  ttiey  would  use  to  purchase 
coveted  U.S.  industrial  plants  and  equip- 
ment. In  this  connection  it  will  be  re- 
called that  Khrushchev,  while  visiting 
the  United  States  in  September  of  1959, 
announced  he  would  like  to  pm'chase 
chemical  plants  and  high  speed  steel  fab- 
ricating equipment  from  us  and  publicly 
urged  that  Federal  laws  prohibiting  sale 
of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
be  overturned  by  our  people. 

At  that  time  I,  among  many  others, 
raised  a  protest,  pointing  out  the  obvious, 
mainly: 

First.  That  we  would  be  paying  the 
Russians  $1.2  billion  for  the  privilege 
of  canceling  their  debt  to  us  of  $10.8 
billion. 

Second.  That  the  Russians  would  iise 
the  $1.2  billion  new  money  to  purchase 
the  means  to  hasten  our  burial  ceremony. 

That  deal  did  not  go  through,  despite 
the  spirit  of  Camp  David  which  hung 
heavy  over  the  American  scene. 

I  ask  now  what  happened  to  the  Rus- 
sian gold  that  allegedly  was  to  be  put  on 
the  barrel  head  for  our  wheat? 

While  I  oppose  the  sale  of  wheat  or 
anything  else  that  would  help  to  pre- 
serve the  Russian  empire,  I  believe  our 
people  are  entitled  to  a  forthright  answer 
to  that  basic  question. 

It  is  a  sad  c(xnmentary  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  largely  dependent 
on  propaganda  statements  from  Moscow 
for  news  on  the  current  status  of  the 
wheat  negotiations.  Khrushchev  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  news  vacuum 
to  monopolize  our  news  media  on  this 
issue.  Yesterday  Khrushchev  announced 
in  Moscow  It  would  be  possible  to  reach 
agreement  with  grain  dealers  In  America 
"if  we  bargain  on  the  basis  of  equality 
without  discrimination."  Just  what  the 
Russians  mean  by  the  basis  of  equality 
without  discrimination  can  be  taken 
from  our  experiences  in  the  prolonged 
negotiating  with  them  on  the  repayment 
of  their  World  War  n  debts.  Equality 
to  the  Russians  means  they  demand 
equal  rights  with  the  UJ3.  Government 
to  dip  Into  our  surplus  wheat  bins,  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Similarly  they  charge 
discrimination  against  us  If  we  ask  them 
to  pay  for  our  wheat  what  It  cost  our 
agricultural  economy  to  produce  it  and 
they  charge  discrimination  if  we  insist 
that  US.  shipping  vessels  have  a  right 
to  profit  and  longshoremen  have  a  right 
to  employment  from  what  has  been  ad- 
vertised as  a  purely  commercial  trans- 
action Involving  Russian  gold  for  Amer- 
ican wheat. 

I  woiild  not  be  surprised  if  a  question 
was  raised  about  what  assurances  we 
have  that  American  vessels  will  be  al- 
lowed to  return  h<Mne  if  they  are  used 
to  transport  our  wheat  to  the  Russian 
empire.  The  Russian  record  for  acquir- 
ing our  ocean  vessels  at  no  cost  to  them 
is  notorious.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
public  confusion  generated  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  this  entire  matter  would  make 
such  a  question  logical. 

According  to  public  statements  made 
by  Khruahrtiev,  his  acrents  are  negoti- 
ating with  private  American  grain  deal- 
ers.    Yet  our  press  reported  today  the 
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chief  Russian  wheat  agent  has  been 
meeting  with  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball  and  that  negotiations  took  a  "favor- 
able turn"  at  a  meeting  last  Wednesday. 
It  is  fair  to  ask  with  whom  the  Russian 
wheat  agents  are  In  fact  negotiating  and 
what  the  negotiations  are  all  about. 

Khrushchev  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  prolonged  silence  on  this  issue  by 
official  Washington.  It  is  time  the  of- 
ficial U.S.  version  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  negotiations  to  exchange  surplus 
Russian  gold  for  surplus  American  wheat 
became  at  least  dimly  visible  and  audible 
through  our  news  media. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  AID  BUILDING 
UP  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Halxt]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  an  article  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning, 
Friday,  November  8.  under  the  byline 
of  "The  Washington  Merry-Go-Ro\md" 
written  by  Jack  Anderson.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  me  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  shake  off  this  foreign 
aid  worldwide  giveaway  for  which  we 
are  taxing  the  American  people  billions 
of  dollars — hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  do 
what?  To  build  up  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries of  the  world  competition  against 
the  American  business  people  and  ex- 
porting the  Jobs  of  American  labor  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  always  contended  and  still  con- 
tend that  when  the  American  people 
through  their  manufacturers  and  their 
businessmen  and  their  labor  leaders  un- 
derstand what  this  particular  program 
has  done  to  weaken  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  that  they  would  demand  that  the 
program  cease.  I  think  it  will  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  American  people  when 
they  realize  just  what  is  going  on.  We 
build  steel  mills  that  compete  with  our 
own  people.  We  have  destroyed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  practically,  the  textile  industry 
of  this  Nation.  We  have  purchased 
through  our  foreign  aid  funds  the  finest 
textile  equipment  possible — sure  the 
people  of  Lowell.  Mass..  and  other  places 
have  profited,  but  we  have  given  plants 
all  over  the  world  the  finest  equipment 
that  It  Is  possible  to  obtain — free.  We, 
In  turn,  sell  the  raw  material  In  the  form 
of  cotton  at  SVz  cents  less  a  pound  than 
a  man  or  a  plant  operating  in  any  State 
In  this  Union  can  buy  it  from  our  own 
Government. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  about  time 
that  this  program  was  phased  out  and 
that  the  taxpayers  of  America  who  have 
contributed  generously  to  the  other 
people  of  the  world  are  given  some  relief. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  In  the  Rkcoro 
this  fine  newspaper  column  which  is  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port.  Nov.  8, 

1963] 

Aid   Bttilos    BTTsxNxsa    CoicpnrnoN 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Foreign  aid  haa  bubble  gummed  In  Uncle 
Sam's  face,  and  he's  now  unhappily  picking 
It  out  of  his  whiskers. 

But  plainly,  aid  money  has  built  foreign 
factories  which  today  are  forcing  American 
firms  out  of  buslne&s  and  American  workers 
out  of  work. 

This  Is  a  development  Senators  can  no 
longer  overlook  as  they  debate  this  week  how 
much  more  money  to  ladle  out  to  needy 
nations. 

For  our  income  tax  payments  already  have 
helped  to  build  up  competitive  Industries 
overseas,  often  providing  them  with  more 
advanced  equipment  than  our  own. 

Result:  At  home,  one  industry  after  an- 
other has  been  forced  by  foreign  competition 
to  cut  back  production,  thus  adding  to  our  4 
million  unemployed  and  multimillion-dollar 
g^ld  loss. 

Pew  seriously  suggest  that  foreign  aid 
shoxild  be  cut  off.  with  two-thirds  of  the 
world  living  on  the  starvation  line  and  easy 
prey  to  conununlam,  the  United  States  In 
the  Interests  of  Its  own  security  must  con- 
tinue to  help  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 
help  themselves. 

Tet  In  the  last  6  years,  foreign  aid  has 
built,  expanded  or  r  odernized:  31  pulp  and 
paper  plants,  24  chemical  plants.  13  alumi- 
num plants,  and  23  rubber-processing  plants. 
It  has  given  another  27  loans  or  grants  for 
studies  or  construction  of  petroleum  re- 
fineries. 

CENEXOSITT     BACKrniXS 

Our  tax  money  also  has  built  foreign  ship- 
yards,  plastic  plants,  pottery  works,  en- 
gineering labs  and  Industrial  research  cen- 
ters. 

A  reported  $2  billion  has  gone  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasxiry  to  build  or  expand  179  for- 
eign steel  mills.  This  American  generosity 
has  helped  to  reduce  our  share  of  the  world's 
steel  market  from  17  percent  In  1960  to  less 
than  6  percent. 

Resxilt:  Oiir  steel  mills  are  operating  today 
at  only  about  60  percent  of  their  capacity. 

Congressman  Bob  Cabxt  points  a  finger,  for 
Instance,  at  Mexico  across  the  border  from 
his  native  Texas.  In  1960.  Mexico  exported 
only  65  tons  of  steelplate  to  the  United 
States.  Two  years  later,  the  figure  had  risen 
to  12,000  tons,  which  has  already  been  more 
than  doubled  this  year. 

"Whoee  tax  money,"  cries  Caskt,  "do  you 
think  built  the  22  Mexican  steel  mills  xmder 
our  aid  program?" 

For  the  textile  industry,  the  aid-pampered 
competition  has  been  even  more  cUsaBtrous. 
No  one  seems  able  to  say  exactly  how  many 
rival  mills  Uncle  Sam  has  built  around  the 
world. 

But  South  Carolina  Congressman  Robebt 
Hzmphhx  has  said:  "In  ouir  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize Japan  as  a  bulwark  against  com- 
munism, we  participated  technically, 
financlaUy  and  otherwise  In  creating  a  Japa- 
nese textile  Industry  that  today  threatens 
our  own  with  ruin." 

8HIBTS    AT    $1.»9 

On  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  Hxmphill  also 
saw  U.S. -financed  textile  plants  In  India. 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  Hong  Kong.  He  saw 
In  Hong  Kong  mills  with  the  latest  American 
looms,  far  finer  than  most  American  mills 
have  been  able  to  afford. 

He  was  hardly  surprised  later  to  find.  In  a 
South  Carolina  department  store,  men's 
dress  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  offered  for  $1.90 
alongside  American-made  shirts  priced  at 
$6.96.    Few  cons\m:iers  are  so  patriotic  that 


they  will   pay   the   extra   $3.96   for  an   all- 
American  shirt. 

In  the  past  10  years,  nearly  4  million  cot- 
ton epindles  have  been  closed  down  and 
290,000  mlllworkers  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
Another  350  woolen  and  worsted  mills  have 
been  closed,  putting  an  additional  105,000 
people  out  of  work. 

Textile  leaders  have  begged  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  a  little  of  the  aid  that  has  been, 
given  to  thj  Japanese  industry.     But  they 
have  been  largely  ignored. 

An  ailing  factory  apparently  can't  qviallfy 
for  U.S.  aid  unless  it  Is  located  overseas. 

Foreign  shipyards  built  with  aid  money 
and  cheap  foreign  steel  are  pushing  our  own 
shipbuilding  Industry  to  the  wall.  Since 
1948,  more  than  $600  million  In  aid  has 
gone  to  build  or  modernize  foreign  yards. 
Add  the  aseistance  given  to  foreign  steel 
mills,  and  American  shipbuilders  are  work- 
ing under  a  $1  billion  handicap. 

MUSHBOOMS    nU>M    TAIWAN 

Bven  American  mushroom  growers  have 
hired  a  Washington  attorney  to  seek  relief 
from  the  competition  of  the  U.S. -financed 
mushroom  industry  In  Taiwan.  Uncle  Sam's 
experts  looked  around  for  some  way  to  help 
the  economy  of  Taiwan  and  decided  mush- 
rooms might  do  the  trick.  They  sent  over 
prize  spores,  taught  the  peasants  how  to  cul- 
tivate. The  new  Industry  literally  mush- 
roomed. 

The  first  mushrooms  from  Taiwan  started 
coming  into  this  country  in  I960.  Exports 
doubled  the  following  year,  doubled  again 
In  1962.  Now  Formosan  mushrooms  account 
for  25  percent  of  American  consumption  of 
the  edible  fimgi. 

It  is  hard  to  disagree  with  those  American 
businessmen  who  are  plaintively  asking  a 
rather  deaf  Uncle  Sam:  "Isn't  It  time  some 
charity  began  at  home?" 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FriGHAN,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Satlor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RsincL),  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 12. 

Mr.  Halky.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  KxE. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Hechler  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  REirxL)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DiRWiNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  FXIGHAN. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concmrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
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Speakers  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  "Bourbon  whiskey"  as  a  distinc- 
tive product  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds. 


V 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.'  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  November  12,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  Second  Annual  Report  on 
the  Operations  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  (East- West  Center)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-472;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau to  make  appropriate  relmbiirsement  be- 
tween the  respective  appropriations  available 
to  the  Bureau,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALET:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1868.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  3.  1956  (70  Stat.  986),  as 
amended,  relating  to  adult  Indian  vocational 
training;  with  an  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
894).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the    Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

B.It.  9094.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  declare  July  9,  1964.  as  Monocacy  Battle 
Centennial  In  conunemoratlon  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Monocacy;  to 
the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  9006.  A  bUI  to  provide  under  the  so- 
cial secxirlty  program  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital and  relat«d  services  to  aged  bene- 
ficiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HH.  9096.  A  bill  prohibiting  lithographing 
or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Poet 
Ofllce  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  9097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llborlo 
Tortorlcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  WATTS' 
H.R.  9098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ruhl 
K.   Turkyllmaz;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

439.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  General  Delivery,  Worland, 
Wyo..  requesting  legi&latlon  providing  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, which  was  referred  to  the  Cooamittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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Friday,  November  8, 1963 

iLegislative  day  of  Tuesday.  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  (3od,  Thou  Father  of  all 
mankind,  whose  paths  are  mercy  and 
truth:  Before  the  white  splendor  of  Thy 
purity,  every  vileness  shrinks  away. 

Lift  us.  we  pray  Thee,  as  we  come, 
above  the  smog  of  the  Immediate,  and 
set  our  gaze  on  the  wide  horizons  of  abid- 
ing verities.  In  the  anxious  contempla- 
tion of  conditions  that  baffle  us.  In  the 
grip  of  swift  currents  which  sweep  us  on, 
contending  with  evil  forces  whose  hide- 
ous cruelty  stabs  our  hearts  with  an- 
guish, it  is  only  the  ultimate  reality  of 
Thy  presence  in  such  a  world  and  the 
final  invincibility  of  Thy  truth  which 
keep  our  feet  from  slipping  in  the 
whelming  flood. 

This  day  fix  our  eyes  not  Just  on  what 
we  vow  before  Thee  to  tear  down,  but 
upon  what  in  Thy  name  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  Thy  children  we  pledge  as  channels 
of  Thy  might  to  build  up. 

With  the  burdens  we  all  bear,  guard 
our  llpe  from  chilling  criticism  which 
may  unjustly  wound  some  comrade  plod- 
ding bravely  on.  with  a  heavy  load,  by 
our  side. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  have  before  It  a 
pending  question,  other  than  the  bill  it- 
self, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  306, 
so  that  it  will  be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  to  have  an  amend- 
ment laid  before  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  be  Informed  as  to  what  the 
next  question  will  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  (No.  306)  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  c(xnmlttee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clkek.  On  page  47  of 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  15  to 
21.  inclusive,  as  follows: 

(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  thU  Act  to  any  economi- 
cally developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
Its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth, 
except  ( 1 )  to  fulfill  firm  ocxnmltments  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  ori- 
entation and  training  expenses  under  part  n 
hereof  during  fiscal  year  1964  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

And  to  Insert  the  following: 

(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  economically  developed  na- 
tion, except  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1963.  The  President  is  di- 
rected to  make  no  further  commitments  for 
assistance  to  such  economically  developed 
nations  and  Is  directed  to  terminate  such 
conunltments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  The  President 
Is  further  directed  to  report,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1965,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

As  used  In  this  subeectlon,  the  term  "eco- 
nomically developed  nation"  means  any  na- 
tion listed  as  an  exception  to  the  definition 
of  "economically  less  developed  nation"  con- 
tained in  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1875  (8.  IV)  and,  in  addition,  the 
German  Federal  Republic  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  306)  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mahstold,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
November  7,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  Bnjfl 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Seiuite  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that^ 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts : 

On  November  4, 1963 : 
S.  1064.  An  act  to  ameiid  the  act  re<leflnlng 
the  uniU  and  establishing  the  standards  of 
electrical  and  photometric  measuremenU  to 
provide  that  the  candela  shall  be  the  unit  ot 
luminous  Intensity. 
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On   Kovamber   7.   196S: 
8.  1833.  An  act  to  mak«  certain  ehangM 
In  tb«  funotk>na  of  th«  B«ach  Kroalon  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Kogineers  Xor  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsratD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


MAINTENANCE  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  demand  order.  Certain  attach^  who 
stand  around  the  Chamber  and  engage 
in  loud  conversation  have  no  business 
here,  and  make  only  a  conversation  par- 
lor of  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  should  keep  clear  the  space 
around  the  doorways  and  along  the  walls 
of  the  Senate  Chamber,  so  that  Senators 
may  hear  the  proceedings.  These  fel- 
lows should  be  working,  instead  of  loaf- 
ing, anyway. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  take  notice,  and 
the  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

IlfSPECTlOlf  OF  CmTAIK  TOWIKO  VXBSXLS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  require  the  Inspection  of  certain 
towing  vessels  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RsucauUBMzMT  BciwKXM  AppsoFUATioNa  or 

TKK  WKATSn  BUBCAU 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
tnuumlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Weather  Bnreau  to  make 
appropriate  reimbursement  between  the  re- 
cti ve  appropriations  available  to  the  Bu- 

ra.  and  for  ottMr  porpoees  (with  aoooin- 
panying  papers) :  to  the  Comxnlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

RxpoBT  ON  Negotiated  Pukchases  and  Con- 

TKACTS  MaDK  BT  THX  COAST  OUABO 

A  letter  frtxn  the  Admtnlrtratlve  Aaalstant 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  reptHt  on  negotiated  pur- 
fhnws  and  contracts  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  since  May  19,  1063  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Rkpobt  oif  Educational  Ezchanox  Pbogbak 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Board  of 
Porelgn  Scholarships,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  educational  exchange  program  carried 
out  imder  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  dated  October 
Wes  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Vorelgn  Relations . 

RBKwr  OM  PonoNAL  PaonsTT  Ricbived  rr 
BraTs  Suapun  PBORarr  AaEwcns  and  Rbai. 
Pbopbbtt  Dispoeio  or  to  Pttblbc  Hbai^th 
AND  K)trcATioNAi.  Iiwi 1 1  u f icmn 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
■ducatlon.  and  WeUare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  lew.  a  report  on  personal  property 
received  toy  state  surplue  property  agenclee 
and   real   property    disposed   of   to   Public 


Health  and  Bdueatlonal  instltutlon«,  for  the 
qtiarter  ended  September  SO.  IMt  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooremment  Operation*. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  c(»nmlttee8 
were  submitted : 

.  By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  218.  Resolution  conveying  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  CouncU  congratulations  for 
Its  contributions  to  science  and  technology. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1958 — RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY  VIEWS    (S.   REPT.   NO.   639) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  298)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
minority  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PtoxMitBl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and.  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
A(7r— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE — 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
640) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1309)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  rMr.  Pioxmirk]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bUl  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


BILLS  INTRODUCE3} 
Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PCWO: 
S.  2307.    A    bill    to   revise   the   procedures 
established    by    the    HawaU    Statehood   Act, 
Public  Law  8e-3.  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain land*  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
ottier  purposes:    to   the   Osmmlttee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pono  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tinder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HART    (for   himself  and   Mr. 

HUMPUBXT)  : 

S.  2298.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commisalou 
on  the  Application  of  Technology  to  Com- 
munity and  Manpower  Needs,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  whlcb  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
EXPEDITIOUS    CONSIDERATICW   OP 
BUSINESS  DURING  NEXT  SESSION 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  224)  favoring  the  adoption 
by  the  leadership  of  the  two  Houses  of  a 
schedule  looking  to  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  business  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pkoxiioie. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


REVISION  OP  PROCEDURES  ESTAB- 
LISHED BY  HAWAH  STATEHOOD 
ACT,  RELATINO  TO  THE  CONVEY- 
ANCE OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
HAWAH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  revises  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act  pro- 
viding for  transfer  of  surplus  Federal 
lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Land  is  a  very  scarce  and  precious 
commodity  in  HawaiL  The  State 
stretches  1,600  miles  between  its  farther- 
most points,  but  our  land  area  totals  only 
6.435  square  miles,  only  4,119,400  acres. 

The  act  of  March  18,  1959,  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Act,  passed  by  the  VS.  Con- 
gress, provided  for  admission  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union  of  States.  As  part  of  this 
act,  provision  was  made  for  return  of 
lands  In  Federal  possession  which  were 
surplus  to  Federal  needs.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  within  a  period  of  5  years 
after  statehood.  August  21.  1964,  is  the 
deadline. 

There  are  two  categories  of  Federal 
surplus  lands,  ceded  and  purchased. 
Ceded  land  Is  puUlc  land  which  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  voluntarily  gave  free 
to  the  U.S.  Government  when  the  islands 
became  a  UJ3.  Territory  in  1898. 

Purchased  land  Is  land  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acquired  thereafter  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  prior 
to  annexation.  Hawaii  was  an  independ- 
ent nation  and  owned  all  of  its  public 
lands.  These  lands — 290,000  acres — were 
all  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  charge.  Subsequently,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  obtained  120,000  acres 
through  land  exchanges.  At  the  time  of 
statehood,  the  Federal  Government  pos- 
sessed a  total  of  410,000  acres  obtained 
free  of  charge. 

Time  is  running  out  for  transfer  of 
surplus  Federal  lands  to  Hawaii.  It  Is 
only  9  months  to  the  August  21,  1964, 
detuUlne.  The  necessary  paperwork,  in- 
vestigations, and  determinations  of  sur- 
plus properties  have  taken  far  longer 
than  anticipated.  An  extension  of  time 
Is  sorely  needed. 

Furthermore,  while  there  was  general 
agreement  that  surplus  ceded  lands  were 
to  be  returned  to  Hawaii,  a  disagreement 
has  arisen  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii  with  regard  to 
purchased  lands.  The  State  has  held 
that  Congress  intended  that  land  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  by  purchase, 
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condemnation,  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  were  to  be  returned  to  Hawaii 
without  cost  if  surplus  to  Federal  needs. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  June  12,  1961,  held  otherwise. 

This  disagreement  resulted  in  a  court 
case  brought  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
obtain  a  niling  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Statehood  Act  relative  to  purchased 
lands. 

This  past  spring  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  consider  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
not  given  its  consent  to  be  sued.  There- 
lore,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1396)  giving 
Hawaii  the  necessary  permission. 

The  Senate  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, on  October  29.  unanimously  ap- 
proved my  bill,  saying  in  the  committee 
report  that  "it  is  only  fair  and  right  that 
the  State  of  Hawaii  should  be  entitled  to 
its  day  in  court," 

Obviously,  since  the  August  21,  1964, 
deadline  is  imminent,  additional  time 
will  be  necessary  to  effect  the  transfers 
of  surplus  purchased  lands  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  Federal  Government  has 
such  authority  to  transfer  these  parcels. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  ex- 
tends the  deadline  for  both  ceded  and 
purchased  lands.  In  addition,  my  bill 
provides  for  the  return  of  a  tract  of  filled 
land  on  Sand  Island  In  Hawaii  regard- 
ing which  title  is  In  doubt  and  there  is 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  ceded  land 
or  submerged  land. 

Section  1,  relating  to  ceded  lands,  is 
identical  to  section  1  of  S.  2275,  which 
was  drafted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  which  I  am  cosponsoring  with  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Setuitor  from 
Hawaii  ( lAx.  iMOVTi  1 .  In  a  letter  accom- 
panying the  draft  bill,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Kermit 
Gordon,  stated: 

We  believe  that  Hawaii  has  a  unique  claim 
on  the  lands  and  property  Involved  since  they 
were  originally  given  to  the  United  SUtes  by 
the  Republic  or  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
That  claim  and  the  special  status  of  those 
lands  and  property  have  been  recognlaed  by 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  In  es- 
sence, the  proposal  would  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  a  60-year  practice  of  return- 
ing those  lands  and  property  when  they  ware 
no  longer  needed  by  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  lands  Involved,  which  were 
ceded  at  the  time  of  annexation,  have  always 
been  treated  differently  than  the  other  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States.  History 
clearly  Indicates  that  thoee  lands  were  re- 
garded as  having  been  held  In  a  special  trust 
status  by  the  United  Stotes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hawaiian  people.  The  resolution  of 
annexation  bfirred  the  extension  of  Federal 
public  land  laws  to  Hawaii  and  provided  that 
the  revenues  from  the  ceded  land,  except  for 
those  used  by  the  United  States,  were  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
Of  Hawaii. 

Therefore,  the  Budget  Bureau  bill  and 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  provide  a 
procedure  whereby  the  ceded  and  other 
lands  and  properties  which  are  set  aside 
may  continue  to  be  returned  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  whenever  they  become  sur- 
plus to  Federal  needs. 

The  Budget  Bxn-eau  believes  such  ac- 
tion "is  fully  Justified  in  keeping  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  and  pn^- 
erties  were  acquired  and  the  history  of 
the  special  trtu*  status  in  which  they 
have  been  held.^t 


While  the  lands  would  generally  be 
returned  to  the  State  without  monetary 
consideration,  section  1  of  the  draft  does 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  make 
such  conveyances  subject  to  any  terms 
and  conditions  he  may  prescribe.  It  is 
anticipated  that  that  authority  would  be 
used  primarily  to  preserve  utility  ease- 
ments and  to  protect  Federal  interests 
in  other  properties  which  It  retains. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  safeguarding 
the  U.S.  interest  in  buildings,  structures, 
and  other  improvements  made  on  the 
lands  after  they  were  set  aside.  In  the 
event  that  the  surplus  lands  contain  such 
improvements  which  have  an  estimable 
fair  market  value,  imder  section  1  of  the 
draft,  the  Administrator  must  require 
the  State  to  pay  such  fair  market  value 
before  the  lands  and  improvements  are 
conveyed.  In  the  event  the  State  does 
not  agree  to  the  payment,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  remove  the  improvements 
and  dispose  of  them  imder  other  appli- 
cable laws  or,  if  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  substantial  damage,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  both  the  improvements  and  the 
lands  involved  under  other  applicable 
laws.  In  the  latter  case,  in  keeping  with 
Hawaii's  claim  to  the  land,  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  required  to  pay  over 
to  the  State  that  portion  of  any  proceeds 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  land  involved. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today,  how- 
ever, provides  something  more  than  the 
Budget  Bureau  bill  (S.  2275).  My  biU 
provides  for  return  to  Hawaii  of  surplus 
federally  purchased  lands — that  is  lands 
acquired  by  the  United  States  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise — which  were  owned 
by  the  United  States  on  the  date  Hawaii 
was  admitted  into  the  Union — August  21, 
1959 — which  were  retained  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  subsection  5(c)  of  the 
Statehood  Act— March  18.  1959 — and 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  these  lands  are  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Hawaii  unless  within  5  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  my 
bill,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  or  the 
Supreme  Court  rules  that  section  5(e)  of 
the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act  authorized 
such  transfer. 

In  other  words,  my  bill  does  not  ask 
Congress  to  transfer  to  Hawaii  free  of 
charge  surplus  Federal  purchased  lands. 
My  bill  only  asks  Congress  to  allow  Ha- 
waii time  to  obtain  a  ruling — by  the  Na- 
tion's highest  Court  or  by  the  Attorney 
General — that  lands  authorized  to  be 
transferred  under  the  Statehood  Act  in- 
clude purchased  lands. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  bill  con- 
fines surplus  purchased  lands  to  those 
lands  held  or  retained  as  of  Hawaii's 
statehood — not  those  acquired  after 
August  21.  1959. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  is 
amply  protected  in  that  it  is  the  Federal 
Government,  and  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  make  the  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  any  ceded  lands  be- 
come surplus  to  it  in  the  future.  So  that 
this  provision  for  return  of  lands  rests 
upon  the  sole  determination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  State  of  Hawaii 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  decision  as  to 


what,  if  any,  lands  become  surplus  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  tbe  people 
of  the  United  States  can  rest  assured  that 
the  Federal  CJovernment  will  protect  the 
national  interest  in  any  determination 
as  to  what,  if  any,  ceded  lands  are  sur- 
plus to  all  Federal  needs. 

The  third  major  feature  of  my  bill — 
identical  to  the  provisions  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  bill — provides  for  the  return  to 
Hawaii  of  the  last  approximate  one-third 
of  Sand  Island. 

During  the  years  Hawaii  was  a  mon- 
archy and  a  Republic,  Sand  Island,  some- 
times known  as  Quarantine  Island,  was 
less  than  10  acres  of  dry  land. 

In  1899,  after  a  Hawaii  court  ruled  that 
the  lands  in  the  area  around  Honolulu 
Harbor  were  held  in  trust  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  the  territorial  government 
went  to  court  to  quiet  title  to  th«ie  lands 
because  private  parties  were  claiming 
title  to  some  of  them.  As  the  Federal 
Government  was  using  Sand  Island  as  a 
quarantine  station,  it  was  natural  that 
the  United  States  wanted  to  clear  up  the 
title,  too.  In  the  resulting  compromise, 
private  claimants  gave  up  their  claims  to 
Sand  Island  in  favor  of  Uie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  return,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  gave  to  these  private  claimants 
land  patents  to  the  reef  land  area  in  the 
Iwilei  district. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government 
added  fill  to  the  Sand  Island  area  en- 
laiging  it  to  its  present  size  of  about  528 
acres. 

In  1943,  by  authority  of  the  Hawaii 
Organic  Act  of  1900,  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor set  aside  for  the  Hawaii  Aero- 
nautics Commission  about  125  acres  of 
Sand  Island  not  being  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  was  assumed  at 
that  time  that  Sand  Island,  in  spite  of 
being  mainly  filled  land,  was  cedc»d  land 
that  either  the  President  or  the  Governor 
could  set  aside. 

But  in  1958.  when  the  UJS.  Army  de- 
clared excess  an  additional  202  acres  on 
Sand  Island,  the  Justice  Department 
questioned  whether  the  filled  lands  were 
ceded  lands  which  could  be  transferred 
to  Hawaii  under  the  Hawaii  Organic  Act. 
Therefore,  in  1958,  Congress  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  President  to  Issue  an 
Executive  order  transferring  the  202 
acres  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  This 
was  done  in  Executive  Order  No.  10833 
in  1959. 

Thus,  of  the  528  acres  on  Sand  Island. 
Hawaii,  prior  to  statehood,  had  already 
received  327  acres. 

After  statehood,  Hawaii  claimed  an 
additioiuJ  155  Federal  surplus  acres  on 
Sand  Island  as  ceded  lands  and  asked 
for  their  return.  Hawaii  also  asked  for 
approximately  87  acres  which  are  under 
water.  Hawaii  does  not  claim  the  46 
acres  needed  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Justice  Depcu-tment  contends  part 
of  Sand  Island  is  ceded,  but  other  parts 
are  filled  and  8ubm«:ged  lands.  Thus, 
my  bill  and  the  Budget  Bureau  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  third  and  last  phase  in  the 
return  of  Sand  Island  lands  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  the  DirectM'  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
who  drafted  the  bill,  said: 

The  proposal  would  provide  for  oontUiua- 
tion  of  a  60-year  practice  of  returning  thoee 
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tends   and    property   -when    they    wer«    no 
longer  needed  by  the  Uzilted  States. 

Finally,  ■ecUon  a  of  my  bill  provides 
that  any  conveyanees  to  th«  State  of 
HawaU  imder  section  1  shall  be  consid- 
ered part  of,  and  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  public  trust  estab- 
lished by  section  5(f)  of  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Act.  That  trust,  which  al- 
ready applies  to  all  the  ceded  lands  re- 
turned to  Hawaii  under  provisions  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  requires  that  the  lands 
Involved  and  the  proceeds  therefrom 
shall  be  held  by  the  State  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  native  Hawaiians,  makinsr  of 
public  Improvements,  and  other  limited 
public  purposes. 

What  is  asked  In  my  bin  is  congres- 
sional recognition  of  Hawaii's  imlque 
land  situation  and  equity  and  fair  play 
for  our  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  (S.  2297)  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Hawaii  State- 
hood Act,  PubUc  Law  86-3,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fong.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  APPLICATION 
OF     TECHNOLOGY     TO     COMMU- 
NITY AND  MANPOWER  NEEDS 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Application  of  Technology 
tfO  Community  and  Manpower  Needs. 
»    Joining  me  in  placing  this  proposal 
before  the  Senate  la  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMrnarr]. 

Within  the  last  decade,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  federaUy  supported  space, 
defense,  atomic  energy,  and  pnblle 
health  research  and  development  pro- 
BTama.  great  new  advances  have  been 
made  In  technological  frontiers.  In 
propulsion,  electronics,  communications, 
materials,  medicine  and  other  key  areas 
unprecedented  gains  have  been  made 
to  overcoming  age-old  obstacles. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
technological  advances  of  recent  years 
have  established  new  frontiers  of  prog- 
ress in  areas  of  civilian  concern  and 
particularly  In  those  which  Involve  com- 
munity resources  and  welfare.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  foreseeable  future  there 
are  proBpects  for  new  technological  and 
Industrial  development  in  such  fields  as 
urban  transportation,  health  care,  low- 
oost  houalng,  water  utilization,  educa- 
tl<m,  and  cfxnmunlcatlons. 

Congress  is  now  considering  whether 
the  Government  should  participate  In 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane.  As  a  member  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  am  participating  in  these 
hearings.  Among  many  Jxistlflcations 
advanced  for  this  program,  one  Is  that 
It  will  keep  in  being  the  American  aero- 
dynamics Industry  with  its  ccnnplex  of 


technical  skills.  The  development  cost 
is  too  large  to  be  undertakien  by  private 
capltaL 

In  the  case  of  the  supersonic  plane 
the  Government  is  proposing  to  partici- 
pate In  a  major  technological  advance 
unconnected  with  either  defense  or 
space  exploration — participation  that 
may  weU  cost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
doUars.  When  presented  with  this  type 
of  request,  the  Congress  should  be  able 
to  judge  what  could  be  accomplished 
If  an  equal  amount  of  public  research 
and  development  money  was  committed 
to  meet  community  needs. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  supersonic 
transport  plane,  the  probable  high  cost 
and  the  political  and  social  factors  in- 
volved in  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nologies to  large-scale  human  and  com- 
munity needs  win  require  Government 
participation  in  some  manner. 

The  Commission  study  we  propose  to- 
day would  have  the  primary  task  of  seek- 
ing ways  to  focus  these  private  and 
public  resources  on  widespread  human 
and  community  needs.  For  example, 
the  Commission  would  be  asked  to  report 
whether  the  research  team  that  designed 
a  space  capsule  disposal  system  for  3 
men  for  2  weeks  might  not  also  seek  new 
concepts  in  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems  for  a  community  of  50,000 
homes. 

And,  would  it  be  feasible  to  ask  the 
electronics  specialists  who  designed  the 
display  and  complex  communications 
network  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
to  find  ways  of  bringing  to  every  Ameri- 
can classroom  the  most  up-to-date  visual 
c<Mnmunlcations  system? 

A  short  time  ago.  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wies- 
ner.  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development,  and  presented  a  compre- 
hensive statement  on  "Federal  Research 
and  Development:  PoUcles  and  Pros- 
pects." 

Dr.  Wlesner's  statement  points  to  the 
need  for  a  joint  approach  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  that 
could  be  accomplished  through  the  pro- 
posed Commlssioa  For  example,  In  dis- 
cussing technical  innovation  and  its  role 
In  our  society.  Dr.  Wiesner  said: 

But  security  means  more  tlian  arms.  It 
means  good  relations  with  others,  a  strong 
economy,  and  a  healthy  people,  and  science 
contributes  In  a  major  way  to  all  these  ob- 
jectives. We  must  also  Btrire  to  find  means 
to  make  our  continued  investment  In  the 
technology  of  national  security  hoUi  more 
relevance  for  thoee  areas  of  our  eoonocny  that 
do  not  receive  the  same  measure  of  our  re- 
sources. And  we  must  meet  demands  for 
continuing  technical  Innovation  to  develop 
substitutes  for  familiar  shortages,  to  con- 
front poUutlon  In  our  environment  created 
by  Industrial  and  urban  life,  and  to  adjust 
Imbalances  In  our  economy  created  by  tech- 
nology Itself. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  understand  the 
new  Implications  and  poeslWlltles  of  all  these 
changing  needs  and  opportunities  In  science, 
jvist  as  we  onoe  wrestled  primarily  with  mllJ- 
tary  problems.  Our  basic  problem  In  the 
Oovernment,  In  the  broadeett  sense.  Is  to 
bring  this  understanding  of  technology  to 
bear  on  serving  the  collective  needs  of  our 
people.  It  Is  a  process  that  must  oooxblne 
the  skills  or  the  statesman,   the  sclentlAc 


expert,  the  engineer  and.  I  might  add.  the 
enuepreneiu'  or  industrialist,  and  It  is  a  task 
that  demands  a  major  effort  and  the  utmost 
Imagination  ot  all  concerned. 

He  pointed  to  the  importance  of  the 
Congress  working  closely  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  these  words: 

The  task  of  determining  objectives  for  our 
science  and  technology  is  one  of  the  foremost 
problems  facing  our  entire  society  and. 
through  their  constitutional  partnership, 
confronts  both  the  legisUUve  and  ezecuUve 
branches.  I  have  already  indicated  that  we 
view  these  choices  as  falling  into  the  cate- 
gories of  science  in  policy  and  policy  in 
science:  Both  represent  uniquely  complex 
challenges  to  our  Uadltlonal  governing  proc- 
esses. On  the  one  hand,  we  must  find  ways 
to  brtng  to  bear  the  most  relevant  consid- 
erations of  sclenoe  and  technology  and  the 
best  technical  Judgment  on  major  national 
choices  and  levels  of  Bupp>ort  in  areas  of  de- 
fense, health,  welfare,  and  education.  How 
much  can  we  afford  to  do  as  a  pec^Ie.  and 
where  amoog  several  competing  end- uses 
■ball  we  place  our  limited  resources? 

In  their  broad  outUnes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  the  kinds  of  choices  that  our  loose- 
ly knit  systems  of  public  and  private  deci- 
sionmaking traditionally  accomplish  with 
considerable  versatility  and  wisdom,  but  the 
complex  and  dangerous  world  In  which  we 
now  live  calls  for  extraordinary  effort  to  en- 
compass technical  considerations  with  which 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  largely 
unfamiliar.  These  basic  choices  at  emphasis, 
which  in  our  system  largely  rest  with  the 
Ck>ngress,  are  major  challenges  to  our  sense 
of  leadership  and  responsibility. 

An  additional  benefit  from  the  Com- 
mission study  would  be  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  feasibility  of  a  transfer 
of  industrial  skills  and  technology  fnmi 
defense-oriented  programs  to  work  on 
programs  In  the  civilian  sector.  There 
Is  growing  interest  in  how  defense  or 
space-oriented  industries  would  fare  If 
there  were  sizable  reductions  In  appro- 
priations resulting  from  steps  toward  dis- 
armament or  a  stretchout  of  time  sched- 
ules in  space  exploration. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  proposal 
Is  not  to  look  at  problems  connected  with 
conversion  of  Industrial  and  manpower 
skills  from  defense  efforts,  but  the  re- 
ports of  such  a  Commission  study  would 
be  of  significant  value  in  better  under- 
standing these  problems.  We  need  to 
look  to  new  applications  of  technology 
regardless  of  whether  today's  levels  of 
defense  and  space  funding  move  up  or 
down,  or  remain  the  same. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  situation 
which  are  worthy  of  examination  by  the 
most  competent  group  possible.  TTiere 
is  the  need  to  examine  thoroughly  our 
technological  development,  particularly 
that  resulting  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's research  Euid  development  effort, 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  those  areas 
potentiaUy  most  promising  for  civilian 
and  Industrial  exploitation,  but  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  need  emphasis 
and  participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bring  them  to  fruition. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  examine  this 
technology  with  a  view  to  defining  those 
areas  of  potential  application  whose  ex- 
ploitation would  create  new  industries — 
industries  which  wouild  require  substan- 
tial segments  of  the  available  manpower 
and  labor  force  resulting  from  the  fore- 
seeable growth  in  population.  , 
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The  Hoover  Commission's  success  in 
meeting  the  complex  assignment  given 
it  provides  an  organizational  pattern 
which  Is  followed  here. 

This  mixed  Commission  would  have  14 
members  as  follows:  Bight  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  four 
from  the  constituent  Federal  agencies 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  and  four  from 
private  life  who  have  had  disting\ilshed 
caieers  in  labor,  industry,  local  govern- 
ment, or  higher  education;  two  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
Members  of  the  Senate;  two  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  two  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 

Such  a  Conunission  would  undertake 
a  study  of  current  technological  ad- 
vances, as  well  as  their  future  growth 
potential  through  1970,  with  a  view  to 
pointing  out  those  areas  which  would  be 
most  suitable  for  the  application  of  new 
technologies  to  the  meeting  of  signifi- 
cant community  and  nati(Hial  needs. 
The  participation  of  both  Government 
and  private  research  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  report  should  focus  particularly 
upon  the  optimum  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  area  during  the 
1960's  to  emphasize  the  immediacy  and 
urgency  of  the  problem. 

Having  focused  attention  on  these 
areas  and  needs,  an  examination  should 
be  made  of  the  following  factors: 

First.  Problems  associated  with  the 
particular  application  Including  physi- 
cal, technical,  social,  political,  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects. 

Second.  Suggested  solutions  to  the 
above  problems. 

Third.  Required  costs  and  other  re- 
sources associated  with  the  particular 
appUcation. 

Fourth.  Extent  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment participation  Including  funding, 
agency  involvement,  and  relations  with 
local  commtmltlee,  industries  and  labor. 
Fifth.  Possible  programs,  methods  and 
procedures  for  an  effective  organization 
to  insure  the  transfer  of  technology  to  a 
particular  need. 

Sixth.  An  assessment  of  the  particular 
application's  effect  and  Impact  on  the 
local  and  national  economy,  manpower, 
existing  Industries,  education  and  train- 
ing requirements,  existing  and  needed 
legislation,  and  employment  prospects  In 
the  late  19«0's  and  early  1970's. 

An  additional  assignment  proposed  for 
the  Commission  would  be  an  analysis 
of  possible  utilization  of  manpower 
shifting  from  present  employment  op- 
portunities over  Into  work  that  may  be 
stimulated  by  ifyplying  new  technical 
advances  to  meeting  today's  social  and 
public  needs. 

Already  in  recent  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed dramatic  shifting  requirements 
for  our  Nation's  manpower.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  message  to  tiie  Congress 
last  simuner  on  the  rallroEMl  dispute, 
suggested  that  a  special  Commission 
study  be  undertaken  on  the  impact  of 
automation    in    our    manpower    needs. 


Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  study  some 
aspects  of  this  complex  problem. 

Every  day  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  are  dealing  with  the  type 
of  work  which  would  be  analyzed  by  the 
Commission.  It  comes  In  the  considera- 
tion of  public  underwriting  of  the  pri- 
vate development  of  a  supersonic  air 
transport,  the  program  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Research,  or  the  budget 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

But  these  are  just  the  fringes  of  pos- 
sible areas  of  substantial  impact  on  our 
Nation's  community  and  social  needs 
that  could  come  if  we  better  tmderstand 
what  modem  technology  holds  for  our 
Nation. 

The  National  Government,  through  its 
annual  $15  billion  Investment  In  research 
and  development,  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  a  new  breed  of  industrial  or- 
ganizations. The  public  has  a  very  real 
Investment  in  this  Industrial  research 
phenomenon.  It  clearly  can  work  on 
the  problems  of  more  swiftly  and  eco- 
nomically getting  us  to  work,  providing 
better  educational  communlcatitm,  mak- 
ing more  efficient  a  vast  range  of  public 
services.  If  we  are  wise  enough  to  find 
the  right  ways  of  putting  the  scientific 
and  technological  genius  presently  avail- 
able to  the  task. 

This  Is  the  objective  sought  in  submit- 
ting this  challenge  to  a  Commission 
study.  TTie  task  should  be  undertaken 
quickly,  with  a  report  scheduled  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  early  in  1965. 
Let  us  use  the  imagination  and  skills 
that  have  taken  us  far  into  space  to  find 
also  some  answers  to  meeting  the  human 
needs  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  also  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

•nie  bill  (S.  2298)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Application  of  Technol- 
ogy to  Community  and  Manpower 
Needs,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hakt  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HtTMPHKH) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PuWlc  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  ininted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy  of  Congress 
to  promote  the  application  of  recent  tech- 
nological advanoea  to  meeting  laige-acale 
human,  community,  industrial  and  man- 
power needs  of  this  nation.  Such  an  ob- 
jective can  be  most  effectively  achieved  by — 

(a)  determining  the  Impact  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  new  technologies  will  have  on  futxu-e 
manpower  requirements  of  the  labor  force; 

(b)  defining  those  areas  of  uiunet  com- 
munity and  hxmian  needs  where  application 
of  new  technologic  might  most  effectively 
be  directed; 

(c)  examining  technological  developments 
that  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  parttcu- 
larly  thoae  resulting  from  Ut»  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment research  and  develc4>ment  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  to  discovering  those  areas 
potentially  moat  promising  for  civilian  and 
industrial  exploitations; 

(dj  rei>ortlng  on  ways  by  which  civilian 
research    and    devel<^ment.    together    with 


uses  of  existing  technology,  can  more  ef- 
fectively be  directed  in  areas  where  major 
social  and  eoonomic  benefits  nkay  be 
achieved; 

(e)  recommending  proper  relationship 
between  governmental  and  private  invest- 
ment in  the  appUcation  of  new  technologies 
to  large-scale  human  and  community  needs; 

(f)  analyzing  the  balance  and  impact 
among  domestic  industry  to  see  how  the 
benefits  from  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
may  accrue  to  a  wider  segment  of  such  in- 
dustry: 

(g)  defining  proper  responsibility  and  or- 
ganization of  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  to  achieving  these  objectives;  and 

(h)  recommending  ways  in  which  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  can  be 
better  staffed  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
this  policy. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THX  COMMISSION  ON  TUX 
APPLICATION  or  NXW  TXCHNOLOGT  TO  COM- 
MUNITT  AND  MANPOWXK  NKBM 

Sec.  a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  established  a  cc«n- 
mlssion  to  be  known  as  the  Coaunisalon  oc 
the  AppUcation  of  New  Technology  to  Com- 
munity and  Manpower  Needs  (referred  to 
her^nafter  as  the   "ComtnisslMi"). 

(b)  The  Conunission  shaU  be  composed  of 
fourteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  fotir  from  the  constituent 
Federal  agencies  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Council  fcMT  Science  and  Technology,  and  four 
from  private  life  who  have  had  distin- 
guished careers  in  labor,  industry,  local 
government,  or  higher  education; 

(2)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  Two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House'  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representattvee;  and 

(4)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  ot  Sciences. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Coartmlsslon  shaH 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  maimer  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 203.  204,  205.  307.  208.  and  209  of  UUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  ChaJr- 
naan  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(f)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quonim. 

ADviaoKT  paann.  to  tbx  coicMiasmir  on  ths 

APPLICATION    or    WKW    TCCHMOLOOT    TO    COM- 
MUNITT    AND    MANPOWXK    NEHW 

SBC.  3.  The  Conunission  may  establish  an 
Advisory  Panel  which  ^all  consist  of  per- 
sons of  exceptional  competence  and  experi- 
ence in  the  fields  ot  sclenoe  and  technology, 
economics,  political  science ,  or  operations 
analysis.  Such  Advisory  Panel  memberv 
shall  be  drawn  equally  from  the  Gkyvemment, 
private  Industry,  and  nonprofit  educational 
and  technologleal  Institntions,  and  shall  be 
persons  available  to  act  as  consultants  for 
the  Commissloa. 

COMPENSATION    OP    MXMBXKS    OF    TUX 

COMMISSION 

Sac.  4.  <a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  ot  the  CommlsaUxi  ahaU  swve 
without  coaipaneatlop  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  ehall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  othar  nscaeanry  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  dutlea  veated  in  the  Commission. 
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(b)  The  mambcn  of  the  ComxnUslon  who 
are  in  the  aseeuUTe  branch  of  the  Oovem> 
ment  chall  aenre  without  eompeiiMUon  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  eerrlcee 
in  the  eseeuUT*  taraooh.  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travsl.  subslstenee.  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
perfonnance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
§76  per  diem  when  enfaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commls- 
ston.  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

WTArr  or  thc  commission 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  flz  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  clvU  service  laws  and  the 
ClasslfleaUon  Act  of  1M9. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
recard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  classi- 
fication laws,  temporary  and  intermittent 
•ervloes  (Including  those  of  members  of  the 
Advisory  Panel)  to  the  same  extent  as  au- 
thorlaad  for  the  departments  by  section  16 
o<  the  Act  of  August  a.  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  8 
U.S.C.  56a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 


Dunxs  or 
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Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  malie  a 
comprehensive  and  impartial  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  programs  and  policies  ot 
govenunental  and  private  institutions  to 
determine  the  most  effective  ways  by  which 
such  Institutions  can  promote  the  purposes 
and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  first  secUon 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  ZXulng  the  course  of  its  study  and 
Investigation  the  Commission  may  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such  re- 
ports as  the  Oommission  may  consider  ad- 
visable. The  Commission  shall  sulimlt  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  final  report 
with  respect  to  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  January  1,  1966. 

POWBU  or  TBX  COMMISSIOM 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorisatkni  ot  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  bearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  ot  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman,  or  any  duly  desig- 
nated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman,  the  vice 
chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  SUtes  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
la  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acu  business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Inquiry;  and  any  faUure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  lach  department,  agency,  and  Instni- 
mentallty  of  the  exaeutlT*  branch  of  the 
Government,   including   Independent   agen- 


cies, is  authorised  and  directed  to  fxuviah  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman,  such  Information 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  iu  functions  \mder  this  Act. 

KXPCMSCS  or  THX  COMMISSION 

Sac.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Application  of  Technology  to  Commu- 
nity and  Manpower  Needs. 

This  bill  is  a  broad  bill,  covering  the 
most  important  facets  of  automation  as 
it  affects  the  U.S.  economy.  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  one  aspect  of  the 
bill.  Included  in  its  scope  is  the  vital 
question  of  the  economic  consequences 
of  disarmament.  Although  rapid  large- 
scale  disarmament  is  not  likely  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
creasingly clear  that  it  is  a  long-range 
problem  of  major  significance.  The  con- 
stant change  in  types  of  military  weap- 
ons has  already  caused  grave  economic 
dislocations  in  areas  with  large  defense 
industries.  Even  a  modest  shift  from 
military  production  to  production  of 
civilian  goods  in  these  areas  would  cause 
major  problems — unless  the  proper  prep- 
aration is  made  for  conversion. 

It  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  held  hearings 
and  published  a  report  last  year  on  "The 
Economic  Impact  of  Disarmament" 

I  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  a  speech  in  December  1962  before  a 
symposium  on  arms  control  convened  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  intensified 
interest  in  this  subject  and  increased 
pressure  to  come  up  with  the  facts  on 
this  subject.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
to  focus  attention  on  these  problems,  to 
do  studies  in  depth  and  to  make  long- 
range  plans  to  meet  them.  This  is  why  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  Senator  Habt  in 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  introduced 
the  bill  (S.  2298)  to  establish  a  C(nn- 
missioQ  on  the  Application  of  Technology 
to  Community  and  Manpower  Needs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  waa  coapon- 
aored  by  me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  Tuesday,  November  12, 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  CONGRESS 
IN  1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  rescrfutlon.  which  I  shall  read : 

Whereas  6  of  14  appropriations  bllla  have 
not  yet  been  enacted  Into  law  on  this  No- 
vember 8,  although  the  bills  are  to  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  Government  agen- 
das  during  the  fiscal  year  1904  which  began 
last  July   1; 


Whereas  this  failure  to  pass  appropriation 
meaaures  prevents  the  Congress  from  deter- 
mining the  slae,  scope,  and  limit  of  the  oper- 
ations of  most  Government  agencies  during 
a  major  share  of  the  fiscal  year  tor  which  the 
appropriations  are  to  be  effective; 

Whereas  many  of  the  major  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  88th  Congress  have  not  been 
considered  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
and  some  have  not  even  been  scheduled  for 
hearings: 

Whereas  1964  political  conventions  sched- 
uled in  July  and  August  and  the  1964  Pres- 
idential and  congressional  campaign  will  de- 
mand the  time  of  the  Congress  during  much 
ot  1964: 

Whereas  it  is  of  prime  importance  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  In  the  Democratic- 
Republican  tradition  taJce  the  time  in  1964 
to  report  to  the  people  of  this  country  on 
their  stewardship  of  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  1964  elections: 

Whereas  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  at 
least  13  appropriations  measures  for  the  1965 
fiscal  year  before  the  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  in  1964  in  addition  to  acting  on  most  of 
the  major  and  controversial  measures  intro- 
duced in  1963  and  all  of  the  other  regular 
legislation  that  the  Congress  can  expect  must 
be  passed  during  1964:  Be  it  therefore 

Re»olved.  That  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate confer  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
to  work  out  as  definite  as  possible  a  schedule. 
for  committee  hearings,  committee  markup 
sessions  and  floor  action  so  that  full  con- 
sideration of  all  necessary  legislation  during 
1964  by  lx>th  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
schedule  will  provide  ample  time  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  engage  in  the  1964 
presidential  and  congressional  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mie 
fact  is  clear.  This  Congress  is  not  mov- 
ing.  It  should  get  moving. 

Our  majority  leader  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  keeping  the  Senate  calen- 
dar clear,  certainly  the  best  I  have  seen 
in  my  6  years  In  the  Senate. 

But  bills  have  been  moving  in  House 
and  Senate  committees  at  snail's  pace. 
Without  Investigation  we  cannot  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  this  slow  progress.  We 
do  not  know  who  Is  to  blame  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  trying  to  fix 
blame.  That  would  get  us  nothing  but 
resentment. 

But  we  can.  Mr.  President,  do  better 
from  here  on  in.  We  certainly  will  not 
do  better,  if  we  do  not  plan,  if  we  do  not 
determine  how  long  each  piece  of  major 
legislation  should  take  us.  If  we  do  not 
make  some  kind  of  a  schedule  and  stick 
to  It.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  Mr.  President, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we 
will  find  ourselves  next  year  with  an  in- 
complete and  Incompetent  legislative 
performance,  frozen  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  blocked  from  going  to  the  peo- 
ple ot  our  States  to  carry  the  1014  cam- 
paign to  them  as  we  have  a  duty  to  do  it. 
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For  many  of  us  1963  has  been  trouble- 
some and  inconvenient.  Unless  we  do 
far  better,  1964  is  going  to  be  a  night- 
mare for  all  of  us. 

To  understand  the  kind  of  box  we  are 
in,  Mr.  President,  consider  the  record  on 
appropriation  bills  for  this  year,  which 
should  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
after  House  consideration,  by  July  1.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  could 
not  jjossibly  have  acted  on  these  bills. 
Look  at  the  record :  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  did  not  pass  the  House 
until  June  6;  the  Legislative  bill  June 
11 ;  the  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  bill 
June  18;  the  Defense  bill  June  26;  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill  JvUy  11;  and 
the  Independent  Offices  bill  October  10. 
What  Is  to  prevent  us  from  having  the 
same  kind  of  disastrous  record  next  year, 
unless  we  plan  and  act  now? 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  the  greatest, 
hardest  driving  legislative  genius  In  the 
history  of  mankind  could  not  have  se- 
cured Senate  passage  on  any  of  these 
bills  by  July  1,  with  proper  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  blame  the  House.  I  am  sure  they  did 
the  best  and  most  conscientious  Job  they 
could,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Congress 
did  not  do  its  job  this  year  on  schedule, 
or  nearly  on  schedule. 

Every  man  and  woman  here  knows 
that  we  will  not  do  it  next  year  unless 
we  plan  to  do  it,  and  stick  to  those  plans. 
This  is  why  I  submit  this  resolution 
calling  upon  the  leadership  to  sit  down 
with  the  House  leaders,  work  out  a 
definite  scheduled  timetable,  and  then 
fight  might  and  main  to  stick  to  that 
schedule. 

The  legislative  process  in  this  mam- 
moth, growing,  complex  country  of  ours 
has  become  so  immensely  time  consum- 
ing that  unless  we  have  definite, 
thorough  plans,  unless  we  schedule  our 
time,  and  unless  we  stick  ruthlessly  to 
that  schedule  we  are  sure — even  with 
the  finest  leadership  in  the  world — to  be 
swamped  by  the  enormous  weight  of  leg- 
islative detail. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  j^eld 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

On  the  desk  of  every  Senator  is  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Therefore.  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  by  attacks 
concentrating  on  the  majority  leader. 
This  calendar  Is  at  least  as  clear  today 
as  it  has  been  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Legislation  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
floor  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
committees. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
a  thoughtful  and  constructive  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMUtfi.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  resolutitm  may 
lie  on  the  table?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  POREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  315) 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  punx>ses,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  8969)  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary 
increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  liberty 
Bond  Act,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 

JOINT    RESOLUTION    129,    S.    484, 

AND  S.  1675 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  129,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  to  increase  the  amount  available 
to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator for  advances  for  planned 
public  works;  S.  484,  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  in  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing  for  certain  blind  veterans  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
a  lower  extremity;  and  S.  1675,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  direct  loans  made 
to  veterans  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1963.  In  room  5303,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10:30 
ajn. 

AU  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Dudl^  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  room  5228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICI£S, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Editorial  "Buyer  Beware."  In  the  August 
6,  1963,  Issue  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In- 
telligencer.      

By  Mr.  HUMPHBEY: 
Article    entitled    "Representative    Kaktb 
Urges   United    States    Sell    Boosters,"    pub- 
lished in  Missiles  and  Rodcets  of  August  26, 
19«3. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  13,  inclu- 
sive, to  the  bill  (H.R.  6888)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
amendments  numbered  15  to  29.  inclu- 
sive, and  amendment  numbered  34  to  the 
said  bill;  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  30,  31, 32,  and 
33,  and  35  to  40,  Inclusive,  to  said  bill; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stksd, 
Mr.  KntwAN,  Mr.  Camnok,  Mr.  Horax. 
and  Mr.  Imnocn  were  ai^Minted  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8969)  to 
provide,  for  the  period  ending  June  SO, 
1964,  temporary  increases  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washingt<m  Post  has.  as  Its 
leading  editorial,  one  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  Fracas,"  which  in  my  view  Is  com- 
pletely misleading  and  shows  a  total  lack 
ca  comprehension  concerning  what  is 
happening  in  the  Senate. 

That  being  my  view,  this  morning  I 
sent  to  the  editor  ot  the  Post  a  telegram 
in  reply  to  the  editorial,  and  in  ttie  tele- 
gram I  presented  my  view. 

The  Post  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
FoKKiDif  Am  FmacAa 

Imagine  a  patient  strapped  on  an  operat- 
ing tabic  while  a  half  doaen  surgeons,  each 
brandishing  a  scalpel,  argue  whether  or  not 
to  ampctate  the  arm,  the  leg,  or  the  head. 
This  Is  about  the  way  the  Senate  is  wortlng 
its  will  on  that  badly  managed  patient,  the 
foreign  aid  bUl.  In  a  wild  melee  worthy  ot 
the  Keystone  Cops,  the  bill  has  been  carved 
and  recarved  on  the  Senate  floor  in  a  string 
of  amendments  so  confusing  that  Senators 
were  voting  on  dollar  figures  tossed  In  the 
air.  ott*n  with  only  the  moat  vagrant  nodon 
at  what  was  at  stake.  AxmI  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

The  beat  that  can  be  said  about  the  tenta>- 
tlve  dollar  authorization  that  emerged  from 
the  bloody  arena  is  that  It  oould  have  been 
far  worse.  Senators  Manbtiku)  and  DntKSEiT 
not  only  kept  the  slashes  to  a  bare-bones 
minimum  In  ttieir  amendment  authorizing 
a3.7  biUion.  Tbey  also  kept  oertain  vital 
organs  intact — notably  the  Alllaivyi  for 
Progress  authorisation,  which  was  kept  to 
$600  million  as  against  the  House-apiH-oved 
figure  of  1450  million. 

At  the  same  time.. the  oozHtngency  funds 
were  almoet  halved.  n<esldent  Kennedy 
asked  for  $300  million  and  the  Senate  has 
shrunk  this  to  $176  million.  Tet  these  are 
reserve  funds  that  can  enable  the  President 
to  take  swift  advantage  of  unforeseen  devel- 
oiHnents.  Who  can  know  what  the  future 
win  bring?  The  Senate  action  is  a  gamble 
baaed  cm  a  wish  and  a  gueas,  a  gamble  which 
amounts  to  less  than  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  President.  And  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
figures  may  yet  be  changed  again  as  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  60  or  so  pending  amendments. 

Certainly  men  ot  good  will  can  differ  on 
some  of  these  speelflo  aspects  o<  the  program. 
But  it  seeoM  to  ua  that  the  process  by  which 
legisUtive  decision  U  r— ched  Is  oaprtotous 
and  irresponsible.  Senators  trequMi4iy  com- 
plain that  the  aid  program  is  haphaaardly 
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run.     How    would    th«y    oharacteria*    their 
own  lefUlaUre  behavior? 

Like  a  Miami  In  a  aUdnc  nuu^hlne.  thick 
wedges  of  the  program  have  been  arbltrarliy 
ahaved  off.  Pint  of  all  the  program  waa  cut 
from  •4.9  to  •«•£  bUllon  foUowlng  General 
Clay's  report.  This  figure  was  drastlcaUy 
reduced  In  the  House  and  leas  severely 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Now  the  Senate  has  chopped  Its  own  com- 
mittee recommendations  In  votes  based  lees 
on  Information  than  emotion  Ck>ngress  has 
called  on  the  Kiecutlve  to  reform  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  aid.  But  who  will  reform 
the  administration  of  Congrees? 


November  8 


I  now  read  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post: 
EorroB, 

The  Washington  Post. 
Washinffton.  DC: 

Tour  leading  edlt<H-lal  In  Friday's  Poet, 
entitled:  "Foreign  Aid  Fracas,"  Is  wholly 
unrealistic  and  grossly  misleading.  Tou 
compare  what  Is  happening  In  the  Senate  to 
the  mangling  of  a  helpless  patient  "In 
a  mild  melee  worthy  of  the  Keystone  Ck>ps" 
and  much  more  along  the  same  line.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  reality. 

What  is  happening  Is  an  overdue,  serious 
and  conscientious  effort  to  reform.  Improve 
and  strengthen  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Without  such  reform  and  strengthening,  for- 
eign aid  U  apt  to  be  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress before  long  in  response  to  rising  pub- 
lic Indignation  at  the  program's  increasingly 
manifest  shortcomings.  By  eliminating 
waste— by  ceasing  aid  to  countries  which 
(a)  either  are  so  proeperous  that  they  do 
not  any  longer  need  aid  but  have  been  con- 
tinuing to  receive  it,  such  as  those  of  West- 
em  Kmrope  and  Japan;  or  (b)  eliminating 
aid  from  thoroughly  unworthy  aggressors, 
such  as  Egypt  and  Indonesia;  and  (c)  by 
Withdrawing  aid  from  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  do  not  conform  to  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  and 
**»•  w»"«  preacrlpUons  of  President  Kennedy 
calling  for  self-help,  reform,  dlmlnuUon  of 
InHaUon,  and  other  necessary  steps,  untU 
they  put  their  houses  In  order— the  pro- 
gram Is  being  saved  and  wUl  proceed  in- 
finitely better,  and  abler  to  achieve  lu  de- 
sirable objectives. 


THE  COLD  WAR  IS  NOT  OVER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, there  Is  a  penetrating  article  by  one 
of  the  Nation's  truly  outstanding  schol- 
ars in  the  field  of  national  defense  en- 
UUed  "The  Cold  War  Isn't  Over."  by 
Senator  Hxnkt  M.  Jacxson.  This  arti- 
cle is  condensed  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  August  4,  1963,  and 
is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  thea 

In  the  belief  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  these  words 
of  our  colleague,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«d. 
as  follows: 

Tbz  Colo  Was  Isn't  Ovxs 
(By  HBrar  U.  Jackson,  VS.  Senator  fom 
Washington) 
We  confront  comples  Issues  today,  and 
understandably  many  of  tu  hope  for  sim- 
ple answers.  So  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
convenient  but  false  assumptions  work  their 
way  Into  some  people's  thinking.  But  if 
todays  assumptions  are  false  and  oxir  esti- 
mates are  too  misleading,  America  wlU  take 
the  wrong  turns  and  end  up  in  the  wrong 
place.     Hence  It  U  useful  to  examine  the 


eredlblUty  of  certain  assumptions  about  in- 
ternational affairs  held  by  considerable  num- 
bers of  people. 

1.  There  Is  the  widespread  assumption  that 
the  Chinese-Soviet  quarrel  reduces  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  West. 

A  Vietnamese  might  be  permitted  some 
doubu.  Or  a  Nehru.  I  beUeve  that  the 
truth  may  be  exactly  contrary  to  the  reas- 
suring words. 

Khrushchev  thinks  our  day  has  passed. 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  are  not  quarreling 
about  whether  to  bury  us.  They  are  quar- 
reling about  how.  It  may  be  that  M^^? 
plans  a  12-foot  grave  and  Khrushchev  a 
•-foot  one.  In  any  event,  they  both  seem  to 
have  in  mind  a  cemetery. 

The  Moscow-Pelplng  dUpute  Is  being 
played  for  very  high  stakes.  The  leader- 
ship of  world  communism  Is  Involved.  So 
is  the  fate  of  men  who  see  themselves  as 
the  locomotives  of  history.  Khrushchev  and 
Mao  each  desperately  deelres  to  show  that 
his  policy  for  liquidating  the  West  Is  best. 
Bach  needs  victories.  The  consequences  for 
us  may  well  be  a  period  of  rising  tensions 
and  dangers,  rather  than  the  opposite. 

These  days,  Khrxishchev's  tactics  must  be 
tailored  to  take  Into  account  his  troubles 
with  Mao.  But  this  does  not  mean  his  objec- 
tive of  world  supremacy  has  changed.  Khru- 
shchev is  adept,  resourceful  and  devious  in 
his  maneuvers.  We  have  been  exposed  to  his 
snUling  face  and  his  pounding  shoe;  we 
have  seen  him  export  doves  of  peace  one 
month  and  nuclear  missiles  the  next.  The 
point  Is  that  whether  Khrushchev  Is  the 
jovial  backslapper  at  a  cockUll  party  or  Is 
launched  on  a  harangue  at  the  Berlin  waU,  he 
Is  the  same  dangero\is  man.  He  can  Iutd  It 
on  and  off  again  in  short  order.  We  can  ex- 
pect that  Khriishchev  will  continue  to  twist 
and  turn,  thaw  and  freese.  agree  and  dis- 
agree— in  pursuit  of  his  ultimate  aim,  which 
he  openly  admits  Is  to  bury  us.  (There  Is 
both  a  lesson  of  history  and  a  warning  for  the 
future  In  Russia's  sudden  signing  of  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Hitler.) 

2.  The  assumption  Is  widespread  that  we 
can  win  our  way  with  the  Russians  by  a 
policy  of  Inoffensiveness. 

This  is  a  fallacy  held  by  many  good  and 
decent  people  who  let  their  hearts  prevail 
over  their  heads.  We  have  all  heard  argu- 
ments that  amount  to  nothing  tnon  than 
"If  we  trust  the  Communists,  they  will  trust 
us."  We  are  told  that  the  United  SUtee 
should  take  unilateral  InltiaUves  to  reduce 
our  strength,  to  set  a  "good  example"  and 
quiet  Soviet  stispiclons. 

It  is  not  convincing  to  say  that  we  won't 
know  whether  this  policy  will  work  until  we 
try.  Some  experiments  are  best  left  undone. 
Just  consider  India's  experience.  No  state 
has  tried  harder  than  India  to  find  security 
by  a  deliberate  poUcy  of  inoffensiveness. 
India  has  had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  as  have 
others.  Including  ourselves,  that  expansionist 
states  do  not  respect  weakness.  I  am  sure 
Nehru  does  not  relish  this  on-the-job  train- 
ing program,  but  It  may  save  others  from  a 
similar  schooling. 

All  Americans  want  peace.  The  debate  Is 
over  means.  The  debate  needs  to  receive  our 
most  thoughtful,  honest,  tough-minded  at- 
tention. But  certainly  the  weight  of  reepon- 
slble  opinion  lies  with  preparedness  com- 
bined wUh  restraint — what  Teddy  Roosevelt 
meant  when  he  said  we  should  speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick. 

The  only  way  to  bargain  successfully  with 
expansionist  states  Is  to  maintain  the 
strength  to  make  bargaining  attracUve  to 
them. 

3.  There  is  the  widespread  assumption 
that  the  arms  race  is  leading  straight  to 
catastrophe. 

A  familiar  argument  goes  this  way:  Arms 
races  have  always  led  to  war;  the  world  is 
engaged  In  an  arms  race;  therefore,  we  are 
heading  for  a  nuclear  holocaust. 


This  argument  rings  hollow.  It  was  not 
an  arms  race  that  led  to  World  War  n.  On 
the  contrary.  It  was  the  faUure  of  the  West- 
ern democracies  to  prepare  for  war  that  led 
to  Its  outbreak  In  1939.  It  was  Chamber- 
lain's failure  to  recognize  the  danger  of  a 
demagogue  like  Hitler,  bent  on  aggression 
that  led  to  Munich.  ThU  Is  the  reason  Win- 
ston Churchill  has  caUed  World  War  11  "the 
unnecessary  war." 

As  I  read  history.  International  peace  and 
security  depend  not  on  a  balance  of  power 
but  on  a  certain  Imbalance  of  power  favor- 
able to  the  defenders  of  peace — In  which 
the  strength  of  the  peacekeeper  Is  greater 
than  that  of  the  peace-upeetter. 

An  expansionist  nation  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied with  this  state  of  affairs.  And  for  thU 
reason  arms  control  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
A  wo\Ud-be  aggressor  wiU  not  settle  for  an 
arms-control  agreement  that  would  freeze 
him  In  a  position  of  Inferior  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  aggressor's  objectives  are 
served  by  an  agreement  which  would  permit 
him  to  acquire  superiority  by  stealth. 

As  for  the  second  premise:  What  arms  race 
are  people  talking  about?  The  United  SUtes 
U  not  engaged  In  an  arms  race.  We  could, 
if  we  wanted  to,  build  more  weapons  and 
build  them  faster.  But  our  goal  Is  not  an 
unlimited  buildup.  Our  goal — and  we  should 
be  frank  to  acknowledge  It — U  to  create  and 
maintain.  In  cooperation  with  our  allies,  a 
relationship  of  forces  favorable  to  peace.  "The 
real  road  to  catastrophe  woiild  be  to  permit 
an  unfavorable  relationship  of  forces  to  arise. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  an  understandable 
position— and  that  oiu-  public  sUtemenU 
about  defense  and  about  arms  control  or 
disarmament  should  be  put  In  this  perspec- 
tive. TOO  often,  however,  high  officials  speak 
as  though  a  nuclear  test  ban  were  mankind's 
last  best  hope,  or  as  though  the  choice  we 
face  Is  between  one  more  concession  and 
catastrophe. 

4.  There  is  the  widespread  assumption  that 
our  superiority  In  conventlonl  forces  was  the 
decUlve  factor  in  October  1962,  In  the  near 
collision  over  Cuba. 

This  Is,  of  co\irse,  wrong,  as  ought  to  be 
apparent. 

The  strengthening  of  our  conventional 
forces,  which  I  have  strongly  supported.  Is 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  this 
administration.  Our  forces  are  better  bal- 
anced than  they  were  and  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  contingencies  they  may  face. 

But  the  decisive  factor  In  October  was 
"will" — the  evidence  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  prepared  to  take  whatever  risks  were 
necessary  to  obUln  satisfaction  of  Its  de- 
mands. It  may  be  that  we  did  not  demand 
enough — but  that  Is  another  question.  We 
got  most  of  what  we  asked  for.  And  the 
reason  was  that  Khrushchev  became  con- 
vinced that  our  will  was  firm. 

His  reply  to  Communist  Chinese  criticism 
was  as  free  of  mumbo- Jumbo  as  a  statement 
could  be.  He  said.  "The  paper  tiger  has  nu- 
clear teeth."  And,  as  Bernard  Brodie  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  recently  observed,  when  Khru- 
shchev found  that  we  were  not  as  tolerant  as 
he  had  supposed,  he  rushed  to  get  the  mis- 
siles out  "apparently  imlmpeded  with  any 
worries  about  'humiliation.'  "  He  was  clearly 
worried  lees  about  his  face  than  about  his 
future. 

It  is  important  to  be  very  clear  about  all 
this,  for  if  conventional  superority  was  the 
decisive  factor  in  Cuba,  then  what  now  de- 
fends Berlin?  The  answer  U  that  the  se- 
curity of  Berlin  also  depends  on  our  will.  I, 
for  one,  would  not  wish  to  convince  Khru- 
shchev that  It  was  our  conventional  superi- 
ority that  was  decisive  In  Cuba.  Or  so  to 
convince  our  European  allies. 

The  Communists,  by  virtue  of  their  geo- 
graphic position,  can  deploy  their  forces  to 
achieve  conventional  superiority  at  most 
points  along  their  long  boundaries.  What 
deters  them  Is  fear  that  they  might  start 
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something  bigger  lihan  they  are  prepared  to 
risk. 

We  need  strong  conventional  forces;  there 
is  no  argument  about  that.  But  it  woxild  be 
a  tragic  error  to  encourage  the  Conununista 
to  believe  that  they  will  meet  only  these 
forces  so  long  as  they  restrict  themselves  to 
aggression  with  conventional  means. 


THE  VARIOUS  STOCKPILES  AND 
HOW  TO  SAVE  MORE  OP  THE  TAX- 
PAYERS' MONEY 

Mr.  SYMENQTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  "Stockpile  Ruckus."  This  edito- 
rial commented  on  certain  findings  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential 
Expenditures  with  respect  to  the  stock- 
pile program  of  last  June. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Sroamm^  Ruckus 

After  more  than  20  months  of  noisy  com- 
plaints, a  Senate  subcommittee  has  produced 
a  bill  theoretically  designed  to  make  some 
sense  of  the  Government's  enormous  stock- 
pile program. 

This  program  was  begun  after  World  War 
n  In  an  avowed  effort  to  assiire  that  In  event 
of  a  new  war  the  country  wovild  be  supplied 
with  critical  materials — Instead  of  having  to 
scrounge  desperately  for  Its  war  needs  after 
hostilities  had  begun. 

The  Idea  was  sound,  but  like  so  many  good 
Ideas  it  ran  into  excesses.  Senator  Stuaxt 
Stmington,  who  headed  the  investigation 
sparked  by  President  Kennedy,  emphasizes 
charges  of  what  the  President  called  uncon- 
scionable profits.  But  the  President  also 
complained  that  the  stockpile  had  an  excees 
supply,  worth  $3.4  billion,  which  he  said 
astonished  him. 

The  latest  report  ot  Congress  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Nonessential  Expenditures  covers 
the  stockpile  program  for  last  June.  It  shows 
that  In  this  month  the  overall  stocks  were 
slightly  reduced. 

But  in  the  same  month,  according  to  the 
Joint  conunlttee,  the  Government  bought 
more  aluminum,  bauxite,  bismuth,  chromlte. 
Industrial  diamonds,  fiuorspar.  graphite,  lead, 
mica,  tantalum,  thorium,  tungsten,  and 
Elnc — although  all  of  these  materials  already 
were  In  excess. 

If  the  stockpile  excess  were  as  astonish- 
ing as  the  President  and  Senator  Stminc-ton 
have  been  saying,  how  is  it  this  situation  Is 
being  corrected  by  making  it  worse?  What 
goes  on  here? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Here  are  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  materials  mentioned 
In  the  editorial  in  question. 

During  that  month,  only  aluminum 
was  acquired  for  the  Government  by 
cash  payment.  This  acquisition,  total- 
ling $1,392,000,  was  made  under  a  con- 
tract signed  in  1955,  which  contract  had 
no  provision  for  cancellation.  The  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  now  say  it  cannot  be 
canceled. 

Additional  bauxite,  chromlte,  graphite, 
mica,  and  thorium  were  acquired.  But 
these  acquisitions  were  through  barter, 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  of  an  equivalent  value. 
During  Jime  1963,  an  increase  in  the 
quantities  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 


rials of  some  $8.3  million  reduced  the 
Government's  agricultural  surplus  by  an 
equivalent  amount. 

In  addition,  said  barter  transaction 
saved  the  taxpayers  some  $538,000  an- 
nually, because,  whereas  the  estimated 
aimual  storage  of  the  bartered  agricul- 
tural commodities  was  $562,000,  esti- 
mated storage  for  the  strategic  materials 
acquired  is  $24,000. 

The  increases  expressed — but  unfortu- 
nately not  explained — in  the  joint  com- 
mittee report  for  this  month  of  June  for 
bismuth,  metallurgical  grade  chromlte, 
diamond  stones,  fluorspar,  lead,  phlog- 
opite,  block  mica,  tungsten,  and  zinc 
were  paper  adjustments.  They  do  not 
represent  any  new  acquisitions.  To  say 
the  least,  this  part  of  the  report  is 
confusing. 

There  are  four  major  stockpiles  for 
metals  and  minerals:  The  natioiial 
stockpile,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory,  and  the  two  barter  stockpiles; 
namely,  the  supplemental  stockpile  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
ventory, the  latter  ultimately  ending  up 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

During  the  month  of  June,  covered  by 
this  report,  no  acquisitions  were  made 
for  the  national  stockpile;  and  disposals 
from  that  stockpile  totaled  $21.5  million. 
For  the  defense  production  inventory 
stockpile,  $1,392,000  of  aluminum  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  under  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  contract;  but  disposals 
from  this  latter  inventory  amounted  to 
some  $2.3  million;  so  there  was  a  net 
disposal  from  this  stockpile  of  $900,000. 
Re  the  third  and  fourth  stockpiles,  the 
supplemental  stockpile  and  the  CCC  in- 
ventory, as  mentioned,  because  of  ma- 
terials taken  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
surpluses,  these  barter  transactions  re- 
sulted in  heavy  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
in  annual  storage  costs. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future,  when 
these  reports  are  issued,  they  give  enough 
facts  to  be  properly  understood. 

To  those  interested  in  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary expense  incident  to  the  various 
stockpile  programs,  I  suggest  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  the  relatively  new 
and  costly  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  upgrading,  beneficiation. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  August  14  of  this  year — 
pages  259-264 — be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POSSIBLZ  KKDUCnON    IN    ABC   BUDGET 

Senator  Stmincton.  Mr.  Seaborg,  yester- 
day I  referred  to  the  talk  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  gave  the  other 
day,  in  which  he  tied  In  the  tes^  ban  treaty 
ratification  situation  with  the  possibility  of 
relatively  heavy  reductions  in  the  military 
and  atomic  energy  budgets.  He  made  a  very 
cogent  and  thought-provoking  speech. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  $4  billion  be 
taken  out  of  the  military,  and  $1  billion  be 
taken  out  of  the  AEC  budget. 

I  asked  some  questions  on  this  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  referred  them  to  you. 
I  would  read  the  colloquy,  which  Is  short. 


Dr.  ScABOBG.  AU  right. 

Senator  Stmimotok  (reading) : 

"Somebody  In  the  General  Accounting 
Office  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  construc- 
tion in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
over.  Also  that  at  one  point  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  AEC  budget  had  to  do  with  con- 
struction. But  now  even  though  most  of  the 
construction  is  over,  the  budget  seems  to  stay 
at  the  sanie  size — " 

the  budget  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
at  the  same  size. 

"For  instance,  in  19«0  the  AEC  budget  was 
$2.8  blUion;  1961,  $2.8  bUllon;  1962.  $2.6  bU- 
llon; 1963,  $3.1  billion;  1964,  $2.9  billion. 

"If  the  premise  is  true,  that  construction 
has  been  largely  eliminated,  doesnt  that 
mean  you  are  now  Increasing  nuclear  weap- 
ons production?" 

That  was  my  question  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.     He  replied: 

"I  believe  it  does.  Senator.  I  beUeve  that 
Dr.  Seaborg  woxild  be  more  authority — speak 
more  authoritatively  than  I  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  budget." 

PEKCXNTAGK    OF    AXC    BUDGET    DEVOTED    TO    FUL- 
mXIMG  OETEMSB  BXQUXSBSCXIfTS 

Do  you  build  weapons  and  produce  ma- 
terials from  the  ore  in  accordance  with 
tailored  directives  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  Is  required  for  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  or  do  you  use  your 
own  reasoning.  If  you  do  the  latter,  how 
much  is  that  reasoning  affected  by  those  In- 
terested in  seUlng  the  Government  the  raw 
product? 

Dr.  SxABOBO.  Well,  It  Is  a  Uttle  bit  of  both. 
Senator  Stmimoton.  But  basically  we  buUd 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Our  budgeting  process  carries  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials,  the  costs  for  the 
conversion  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  special 
nuclear  material,  and  the  cost  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  weapons  from  the  special  nu- 
clear material,  and  the  cost  of  the  research 
of  the  weapons  laboratories.  Those  are  the 
four  main  items  that  make  up  this  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  to  1.8  bllUon  that  I 
have  referred  to  earlier  as  going  Into  weapons. 

Now,  I  think  I  can  best  respond  to  your 
question  by  giving  some  approximate  budget 
flgiures. 

Our  total  budget,  the  total  budget  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  weapons- 
oriented  costs,  and  all  the  other  nonweapons 
things  we  do — reactor  development,  physical 
research,  biology  research,  isotopes  research, 
and  training  and  education,  and  so  forth — 
was  $23  bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
climbed  to  about  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal  year, 
the  present  fiscal  year,  1964. 

Now,  of  the  $2.3  bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
about  66  percent  or  about  $1.5  billion  went 
Into  these  weapons -oriented  costs  that  I 
have  Identified  in  those  four  categories;  and 
of  the  $2.9  billion  In  fiscal  1964  that  dropped 
to  about  66  percent,  so  that  the  weapons- 
oriented  costs  are  about,  maybe,  $1.6  billion. 
So  It  Is  true  there  is  a  drop  In  the  percent- 
age there,  but  not  a  drop  in  the  cost  of  the 
weapons-oriented  activities. 

Senator  SricDroroif.  What  you  are  saying 
Is  that  it  Is  a  drop  in  percentage  but  not  In 
dollars. 

Dr.  Seabosg.  That  is  right. 

Senator  SnczMoroir.  All  right. 

PBtCEIfTAGE    DEVOTED    TO   OTHEB   AEC    ACTIVrnXS 

What  did  you  do  with  the  additional 
money? 

Dr.  Seabobo.  With  the  other  dollarat 

Senator  STidNOTOw.  Tee. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  They  went  into  Increased 
programs  In  the  other  fields. 

Senator  STMiNGTOif.  Like  what? 

Dr.  Seabobg.  For  example,  in  the  reactor 
development  field  the  cost  went  up  firom — 
the  i»t>gram  cost  went  up  from — about  $400 
mllUon  to  about,  In  the  present  fiscal  year. 
$670  mllUon. 
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In  the  ptayBic&l  res««rcta  program  fleld,  the 
coet  went  up  from  aomethlng  over  9100  mil- 
lion to  KMnethliic  »  HtUe  over  $300  million 
A  tot  of  thU  U  relucted,  by  the  way.  in  the 
high  ooet  ot  hich-eaersy  nuclear  physlce  the 
coet  of  UMae  e^Mneive  eooelerators  and  the 
operaUon  of  theee  accelerators,  but.  o*  course, 
there  la  expansion  In  other  Important  physi- 
cal reeearch  work.  And  In  the  fleld  oX  biol- 
ogy and  medicine  that  I  menUoned  thia 
morning,  the  coet  went  up  from  18S8.  when 
It  was  about  $40  million,  to  about,  as  I  have 
Indicated  this  morning.  $75  million  this  year 
and  about  $85  mUlion  In  flacai— when  I  said 
this  yav  I  meant  flscai  1963— to  about  $35 
million  in  flscai  1064. 

The  answer  then  to  your  question  briefly 
Is  that  our  budget  has  gone  up  a  lltUe,  that 
the  Increase  In  the  budget  has  been  due 
largely  to  theee  nonweapons  programs. 

Senator  Stminotow.  You  call  $300  million 
a  little? 

Dr.  SxABoao.  It  has  gone  up  $800  mtUlon. 

Senator  Sticikcton.  $«oo  million  a  Uttle? 

Dr.  SssBoia.  It  la  a  little  In  comparison  to 
some  budgets  in  the    Government. 

Senator  STrnKoroif  Actually,  it  Is  some 
30  percent  of  your  budget. 

^  SBAaoac.  In  7  years  It  has  gone  up 
about  as  percent;  yes,  sir,  which  la  like 
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QTTxmow  or  szckxct  nr  swo  stTPzansioir  or 


Senator    Stmikcton.  Do    you    think    the 
secrecy   that  surrounds  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  compara- 
ble to  other  stockpile  problems  I  have  an  In- 
terest In.  when  we  suddenly  end  up  with 
these  gigantic  stocks?    If  this  all  was  in  the 
open,  and  U  you  had  to  tailor  the  number 
of  engines  to  the  number  of  planea,  and  It 
was  all  a  matter  of  public  record,  do  you  feel 
you  would  have  the  same  stocka  of  uranium, 
or  products  from  uranium,  and  number  of 
bomba   that  you  have  today?     We  have  a 
great  deal  of  talk  on  the  floor  about  overkllL 
The  fact  we  can  hit  each  target,  say  a  thou- 
sand times;  and  a  statement  was  made  on 
the  floor  that  even  U  that  was  a  hundred 
times  wrong  we  still  have  10  times  more  than 
we  need.    I  woxild  like  to  ask  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  not  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  the 
Joint   Atomic    Committee,    like    my   distin- 
guished colleague  here  from  Rhode  Island, 
if  the  time  has  come  to  begin  to  look  at  what 
is  going  on  In  nuclear  weaponry?    According 
to  Senator  McGovnuf,  a  high  oiBclal  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  says  we  have  a  good 
deal   more   than   we   need.   In   the   form   of 
weapons.    Uaybe  we  could  make  some  sav- 
ings for  the   taxpayer  and  put  the  money 
Into  where  Chairman  Pulbkight  recommends. 
Into   education.    Instead    of    building   a   lot 
more  weapons  when  we  already  have  more 
than  enough. 

Senator  PAsroai.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  i)oint  there?  j    "*  wu 

Senator  STiuNgrojf.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island.  I  know  he 
knows  the  spirit  in  which  I  am  asklna  theee 
questions. 

Senator  Pastobb.  Mot  only  the  spirit  but  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  not  only 
proficient  in  the  area,  not  only  because  he 
was  in  the  executive  branch  not  too  long  ago 
but  surely  he  la  a  member  of  the  Ariwd 
Services  Committee  and  he  U  pretty  much 
Informed  on  these  matters  of  defense. 

I  merely  want  to  say  for  the  record  that 
up  unta  this  year  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  had  supervision  alone  of  the 
authortzatlon  on  the  construction  slda  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget.  This 
year  the  law  has  been  changed,  and  we  will 
have  complete  authority  over  the  entire  au- 
thorization; not  that  that  In  ItseU  makes 
any  durereoce,  except  in  that  it  will  glv«  re- 
^»o«tt)mty  to  the  Joint  Committee  osi 
Attxnic  Energy  to  co  into  some  of  theee  prob- 


lems which  are  of  concern  not  only  to  my 
dlstingxiished  friend  from  Missouri    but  to 
an  of  us  as  well,  including,  I  would  suppose 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  flrat  thlnga  that  I  did  upon 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  was  to  raise  tiiis  question 
with  the  White  House.  The  adminlstra- 
Uon  U  very  much  Interested  In  the  subject 
matter  that  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was 
told  only  recenUy  that  this  matter  Is  being 
completely  reviewed. 

I  am  afraid  that  In  the  past,  because  the 
allocation  of  the  money  was  to  the  AEC, 
and  the  requiremente  were  submitted  by  the 
Defense  Department.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
need  or  the  requirements  were  predicated 
more  on  the  capacity  of  the  AEC  to  produce 
than  on  the  need  for  some  of  these  weapons. 
Now.  that  may  be  true  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  matters  that  Is  bein« 
investigated. 

I  merely  interrupt  at  this  point  to  make 
the  record  clear  that  this  Is  a  matUr  that 
is  of  deep  concern  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  It  is  of  very,  very  great 
concern,  I  know,  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. It  la  of  great  concern  now  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  it  is  of  especial 
concern  to  the  White  Bouse. 

The  matter  U  now  being  reviewed  very 
thoroughly,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  re- 
port would  be  an  exhausUve  one;  that  we 
here  would  not  relax  in  providing  all  the 
bombs  that  are  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
seciuity  of  this  country,  and  maybe  a  Uttle 
plus,  but  that  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  go  on  xmchecked  in  merely  producing 
these  weapons  because  they  can  be  produced, 
without  any  regard  at  aU  to  what  the  needs 
are  and  the  requirements  are  because  some- 
where along  the  line  I  think  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayer  must  be  taken  Into  account. 
Dr.  Skabobo.  Yes. 

I  wonder  If  I  could  respond  partially  to 
Senator  Stmhtotom's  qiieetlon? 

Senator  Stmincton.  I   will   be  glad    that 
you  do.     But.  first.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  kind  and  constructive  comments.     You 
always  have  the  problem  of  excess  produc- 
tion getting  out  of  hand  when  you  run  Into 
a  clasBlfied  Government  secrecy  setup.     Also 
you  have  the  problem,  getting  back  into  the 
defense  field,  of  the   threat  of  counterforce 
as  against  overkill,  those  wlio  say  "what  Is 
the  use  of  retaliating  by  destroying  an  empty 
sllo    that    has    already    fired    Its    missile.** 
When  you  have  a  reputable  magauine  ran 
an  article  which  states  that  the  Information 
comes  from  a  Government  agency  that  you 
have   10  times  more  nuclear  weapons  than 
the  Soviets  have.  It  occinv  to  me  that  here. 
In  this  field,  the  Government  might  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  the  taxpayer.    I  am 
glad  to  hear  some  facts  that  I  did  not  know 
about  from  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  respect  to  the  plans 
to  look  into  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  Now  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  witness  anything  he  has  to 
say  in  the  matter. 


perhap*.  there  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
supply  (rf  fissionable  material  here  and  the 
adminutratlon  has  in  progress  a  'thorough 
study  of  the  long-range  needs  for  weapons 
for  flaslonable  materials.  This  Is  a  study 
that  Is  being  carried  out  in  cooperaUon  with 
the  Depaxtment  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  I  believe  some 
recommendaUons  wlU  be  forthcoming  from 
that  shortly. 

1  wont  try  to  predict  at  this  Ume  what 
tlioee  recommendaUons  might  be. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say,  third,  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Itself  has  been 
very  aware  of  this  problem,  and  very  soon 
after  I  came  to  Washington  we  began  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  producUon— about  2  years  or 
so  notice  Is  required— that  we  would  want  to 
reduce  the  power  for  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  by  about  1.000  megawatts,  from  about 
5.800  megawatts  to  about  4.800  megawatts 
the  final  reduction  to  be  effective  next  sum- 
mer. 

Senator  Stminotom.  To  whom  did  you  give 
that  notice? 

Dr.  SEABoac.  To  the  power  companie*. 

Senator  Stmincton.  Two  or  three  power 
companies  or  one? 

Dr.  SxABOBfl.  I  think  that  this  Involved 
two  power  companies. 

Senator  STieiNcroN.  What  were  their 
names? 

Dr.  Seaborc.  Tfh  was  one,  and  the  other 
was  a  private   company,  I  believe.     OVBC 
Ohio  Valley  Electric  Co.    I  believe  that  U  the 
situation. 

QUESTION  or  PBODtrCTXON  CONTBACTS 

Senator  Symington.  Are  we  stUl  taking  In 
heavy  quanUUes  of  materials  on  contracU? 

Dr.  Seabobo.  Yes.  sir;  for  the  uranium  ore 
by  commitment  contracU  that  we  are  honor- 
Ing. 

Senator  Symington.  Materials  heavUy  In 
surplus,  because  of  previously  made  coo- 
tracts. 

With  aU  due  reelect  to  what  you  did  iri! 
1961  when  you  came  into  this  position  are 
we  still  going  to  take  much  material  under 
contracts  made  before  you  came  in,  heavy 
deliveries? 

Dr.  Seabobc.  Oh.  yes.  sh-;  we  are  honoring 
those  contracts.     But 


QUESTION  OF  BECEBCT 

Dr.  Seaboec.  Well.  I  would  like  to  make 
three  general  points.  One  U  that  I  believe 
that  Senator  Symington  has  a  point  In  this 
matter  of  secrecy.  I  might  say  In  that  con- 
necUon  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  of  course,  has  been  aware  of  Just 
about  wha#  the  situation  Is  over  the  years 
and  I  kno*  from  firsthand  experience  that 
they  have  been  aware  of  It  since  I  came  to 
Washington  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

SUPPLY  AND  PEOOUCTION  QUESTIONS 

I  would  say  that  there  has  been,  aecondly 
a  growing  realizaUon  in  the  last  year  thatl 


Senator  Symington.  How  long  do  they  go? 
How  many  years  do  we  have  to  continue  to 
buy  what  we  do  not  need? 

Dr.  teABoaa.  Contracts  run  through  1968 
But  we  negotiated  a  stretchout  of  a  number 
of  these;  we  are  negotlaUng  and  have  suc- 
«eded  In  negotiating,  we  adopted  It  as  a 
Commission  policy.  I  should  say,  to  attempt 
to  negotiates— and  we  have  negotiated  a 
■tretchout  of  a  number  of  these  contracts 
so  that 

Senator  Symington.  If  you  do  not  need  It 
what  Is  the  advantage  In  stretching  It  out? 

Dr.  Seaboeo.  We  will  need  It  to  the  seven- 
ties, and  this  will  save  money  not  to  have 
to  pay  for  It  that  long  before  we  will  need 
It.  We  will  need  it  for  the  peaceful  uses, 
for  the  nuclear  fuel  for  the  dvUian  nuclear 
power  reactors  in  the  sevenUes.  So  that  we 
save  money  if  we  buy  It  at  the  latest  possible 
time. 

However,  In  order  to  get  the  stretchout  so 
that  some  of  the  material  that  we  had  com- 
mitted to  buy  and  have  delivered  before  the 
end  of  1966  oould  be  delivered  in  1967  or 
1968.  we  are  also  committed  as  an  incenUve 
to  buy  some  addiUooal  material  in  1969  and 

However,  the  net  effect,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation,  led  us  to  conclude 
this  is  very  much  to  our  advantage,  this  sort 
of  a  stretchout. 

Senator  Stminotow.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  have 
many  otho-  questions  I  would  mA  along 
theee  lines,  but  /ust  want  to  conclude  by 
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again  saying  how  very  glad  I  am  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  plans  to  \oclk  Into  the 
various  ramifications  of  these  purchasing 
programs. 


LEAGUE  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA  MU- 
NICIPALITrES  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  peo- 
ple-to-people programs  hold  out  the  best 
hope  for  better  relationships  between  na- 
tions and  a  more  r>eaceful  world.  In 
July,  the  Pargo,  N.  Dak..  Board  of  City 
Commissioners,  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
posing friendly,  reciprocal  city-to-clty 
and  vlllage-to-vUlage  visiting  and  hos- 
pitality among  nations.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  from  H.  L.  Holt,  executive  secretary 
of  the  North  Dakota  League  of  Munici- 
palities, that  that  organization  recently 
endorsed  a  similar  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  League  or  North  Dakota 
Municipalities 

Resolved,  That  the  North  Dakota  League  of 
Municipalities  in  convention  assembled,  rec- 
ognizing that  facilitation  of  neighborly  visit- 
ing and  hospitality  among  peoples  promotes 
peace  among  them,  urges  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  resolute  steps  to  the  end  that 
the  American  "open  cities"  Idea  of  nation- 
wide, reciprocal,  clty-to-clty  and  vlUage-to- 
vlllage  hospitality  and  plain,  friendly  visiting 
at  the  grassroots  shall  prevail  over  the  Com- 
munist principle  of  rigid  restriction  and  con- 
trol In  the  relations  between  the  American 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  pro- 
vide that  funds  appropriated  and  designated 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose  be  expendable 
not  abroad,  but  only  in  the  United  States  or 
Its  possessions;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  American  Municipal  Association, 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Dakota,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
«■  Fabgo,  October  15.  1963.  ] 


I  have  been  informed  that  there  are 
some  who  would  detract  from  the  effec- 
tive work  being  done  in  behalf  of  the 
Center  by  Senator  iNoxnrE.  I  am  sur- 
prised and  dismayed  by  such  imwar- 
ranted  criticism.  Senator  Inoute  has 
been  continously  and  vmttringly  working 
all  out  in  the  Center's  interest,  to  my 
personal  knowledge.  He  has  personally 
seen  the  members  of  the  committee 
holding  the  hearings,  has  written  letters 
to  us  in  its  behalf,  and  in  his  quiet 
modest  way  has  been  building  up  the 
support  needed  to  get  the  votes  to  restore 
the  funds  needed  for  this  "showcase  of 
the  Pacific."  My  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  grew 
directly  out  of  my  many  conferences 
with  the  able  young  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 


BUDGET  OP  THE  EAST-WEST 
CENTER 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
strong  statement  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  yesterday  re- 
questing restoration  of  the  full  House 
cut  to  the  budget  of  the  East- West  Cen- 
ter was  prompted  by  my  conviction  that 
the  Center  was  doing  an  outstanding 
Job.  Senator  Daniel  K.  IwotTYE,  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  presented  a  tremen- 
dously effective  case  for  the  budget 
restoration  by  the  Senate  earlier  in  the 
fall.  Since  then,  I  have  been  in  p>ersonal 
contact  with  Senator  iNotrYE  for  first- 
hand Informatioin  on  the  activities,  pro- 
grams and  plans  of  the  Center.  As  a 
result,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  and  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  seek  restoration  of 
the  full  amount  reduced  by  the  House. 


EFFECT  OF  BEEP  IMPORTS  ON  U.S. 
LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

Mr.  CARISON.  Mr.  President,  the 
livestock  industry  is  facing  a  critical  sit- 
uation, and  in  many  instances  it  is  dis- 
astrous to  our  livestockmen.  Recent 
prices  on  livestock  markets  show  a  con- 
tinuing downward  trend  that  has  result- 
ed in  a  drop  of  20  percent  within  the 
last  year.  During  the  week  preceding 
November  3,  all  slaughter  steers  in  Kan- 
sas City  sold  at  an  average  of  $22.47  a 
hundred,  which  compares  with  $27.48  a 
year  ago  and  since  that  time  cattle  prices 
have  dropped  at  least  $1  per  hundred. 

Following  is  a  table  that  shows  the 
prices  on  November  3,  1963,  the  preced- 
ing week  and  a  year  ago  on  the  Kansas 
City  market : 


Fat  steers  (Kansas  City) 

Fat  hogs  (Kansas  City) 

Fat  lambs  (Kansas  City) 

Com,  No.  2  Yellow  (Kansas  City). 


Htin  dred  weight . 

do 

do 


Boshel. 


Nov.J, 
19a 


123.76 
15.  S6 
10. 2t 


Week 
ago 


$26.00 
18.76 
18.76 
1.26K 


Year 

SCO 


«28.76 
17.28 

ao.80 

1.21X 


There  is  every  evidence  that  imports 
of  beef  and  meat  products  have  reached 
a  high  that  is  depressing  hvestock  prices 
in  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  rate 
of  imports  is  definitely  causing  a  price 
decline,  which  is  resulting  in  a  serious 
situation  in  the  cattle  industry. 

Since  1960  we  have  seen  a  tremendous 
Jump  in  the  importation  of  beef  from 
about  3  percent  of  domestic  consumption 
to  the  current  11  percent. 

The  September  2.  1963,  issue  of  For- 
eign Agriculture,  USDA,  shows  a  total  of 
651.164,000  pounds  of  red  meat  imported 
or  18  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
1962.  Lamb  is  almost  double  the  same 
period,  an  actual  increase  of  95  percent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  fig- 
ures for  the  last  6  months  of  1963  will 
show  any  different  pattern. 

Domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal, 
in  terms  of  consumption,  came  to  about 
90  pounds  per  capita  in  1962.  With  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  at  8.9  percent  of 
domestic  production,  it  means  that  8 
pounds  of  product  per  person  were  of- 
fered In  our  domestic  markets  from  for- 
eign sources. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  from  3  countries 

{product  weight  basis) 

[In  millions  o{  pounds] 


Aus- 
tralia 

New 
Zealand 

Ireland 

Average,  I0Sl-66_ 

1».S8         

1.4 
16.0 
'223.0 
144.7 
232.2 
444.7 

13.0 
182.0 
160.0 
130.7 
154.3 
21S.6 

7.2 
23.7 

1959          

42.0 

1960 

43.6 

1961   

61.1 

1962     

7a  7 

1062   as   a  perrent   of 
1051-55 

31,764.0 

1.643.0 

062.0 

Studying  the  above  table  and  checking 
increased  imports  of  both  pork  and  lamb 
leads  to  but  one  conclusion  and  that  is, 
these  excessive  imports  can  and  will 
have  a  vital  effect  on  livestock  prices 
in  this  Nation. 


Wlllard  W.  Cochrane,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  wrote  a  book  in 
1958  entitled  "Farm  Prices — Myth  and 
Reality."  in  which  he  wrote  that  "the 
aggregate  demand  for  food  is  severely 
inelastic" — page  37.   On  page  41  he  says: 

A  2-percent  Increase  in  the  amount — 
food — offered  will  drive  prices  down  by  25 
percent.  The  farmer  is  truly  at  the  crack 
end  of  the  whip. 

Increasing  population  plus  increased 
consumption  per  person  takes  care  of 
about  half  of  the  drop  but  that  leaves  a 
minimum  decline  in  price  of  10  i>ercent 
for  each  l-percent,increase  in  the  supply 
of  beef,  regardless  of  Its  source.  This  is 
accurate  for  1962  and  1963.  When  im- 
ports increased  supply  4  percent,  in- 
creased population  and  consumption 
took  care  of  2  percent  and  the  other  2 
percent  caused  a  price  decline  in  fat  cat- 
tle from  $30  to  $24,  which  is  exactly  20 
percent. 

I  have  three  suggestions: 

First,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  control 
imports  of  beef  and  meat,  but  an  im- 
mediate study  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  recent  price  decline  would 
be  most  helpful. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
should  conduct  an  economic  investiga- 
tion authorized  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  with  a  view  of  im- 
mediately determining  the  effect  of  these 
imports  on  cattle  prices. 

Third,  if  the  studies  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  prove — as  I  believe  tiiey 
will — that  imports  have  reached  a  pro- 
portion where  they  are  damaging  our 
livestock  industry,  the  President  should 
then,  by  Executive  order,  establish 
quotas  and  make  such  other  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  limit  ever  increasing 
imports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Wisconsin  Packing  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  concerning  the  rapid 
increase  of  imports  of  beef. 
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There  being  no  obJecUoo.  the  infocma- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

PoREioi*  Mkat:    Thbkat  to  Twa  VS.  Cattlx 

ANs  Mbat  ijroDaxBT — Iiooaxs  or  Piuxsas- 

Dfo  B^tr  MxnjnpLT  rr  4  nr  Last  6  TK*aa 

TiM  enormoOB  »xul  oastlnuing  growth  tn 

Importa  of  proceMlag  ba«f — tUnmaj  %t  flood 

stage — U  shown   strikingly  by  th«  encloMd 

figures  Irom  XJJS.  Department  or  Agriculture 

sources. 

These  Imports  already  have  caused  serious 
damage  to  Amertcan  cattle  producers  and 
others  In  the  meat  Industry;  and  the 
economic  threat  la  becoming  steadily  m<x9 
erlUeal  as  tb«  foreign  meat  Tolume  keepe  on 
cllsablng. 

A  few  official  figures  put  the  situation  In 
focus: 

In  1M7  total  Imports  of  processing  beef 
were  just  under  237  mllUon  pounds. 

In  1962.  the  total  was  more  than  942  mil- 
lion pounds — very  close  to  four  times  as 
much. 

Thus,  our  imports  In  1962  were  nearly  706 
million  pounds  higher  than  5  years  before. 

And.  for  the  current  year,  the  import  rat© 
is  even  higher;  nearly  482  mllUon  pounds  for 
the  first  6  months,  alone. 

The  effect  upon  XJS.  ranchers,  farmers,  and 
others  In  our  meat  Industry  becomes  still 
more  sharply  evident  from  the  rise  In  Im- 
ports as  a  percentage  of  donvectlc  produc- 
tion: 

In  1957.  processing  beef  Imports  amoxmted 
to  10^  percent  of  the  boned  weight  of 
processing  beef  pVoduced  In  the  United 
States  under  Federal  Oovcmment  Inspec- 
tion. 

In  1962,  the  imports  had  soared  to  60  6 
percent. 

And.  for  the  first  6  months  of  1963-  08 
percent. 

_The  damaging  effect  of  these  huge  and  In- 
creasing imports  falls  heavUy  upon  the  cat- 
tle States,  for  this  reason ; 

With  foreign  beef  consistently  undersell- 
ing domestic  by  5  cents  a  pound,  the  packer 
who  uses  domestic  beef  has  no  choice  but 
to  put  presfiire  on  the  price  he  pays  to  the 
producer. 

Packers   who  bone  beef  for  processing 

usually  small.  Independent  companies — work 
on  a  profit  of  about  one-foiirth  cent  per 
pound.  Obviously,  they  cant  meet  the  5-cent 
dlfferenUal  by  cutting  profit.  The  only  means 
Is  to  pay  less  to  the  farmer. 

The  consequence  Is  reduction  In  the  farm- 
er's and  rancher's  income  and  the  value  of 
his  livestock,  which  Is  collateral  for  his  loans 
Continuation  of  the  depressing  effect  of 
eheap  foreign  meat  wUl  force  further 
UquldaUon  o(  herds  and  bankrupt  many  pro- 
ducers. Just  as  It  has  already  bankrupted 
many  small  packers. 

THX    KEEDS 

The  need  is  not  for  total  exclxislon  of  for- 
eign meats.  They  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  for  processed  products. 

What  we  need  is  a  combination  of  quotas 
and  tariffs  that  will  limit  importa  to  the 
amount  needed  to  satisfy  domestic  needs 
while  assuring  a  market  for  domeatlc  prod- 
ucts; and  win  dlacoxirage  the  favoring  of 
foreign  meats  over  domestic. 

Mr.  CARUBON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Issue 
of  November  3,  an  article  written  by 
Rodericic  Tumbull,  the  Star's  farm  edi- 
tor, enUtled  "Cattlemen  Are  in  a 
Squeeze,"  mkI  I  quote  the  foilowing  from 
the  article : 

Following  are  some  figures  which  are  fac- 
tual about  one  group  of  cattle  han<Ued  In 
Kansas  this  last  year.  Some  of  these  cattle 
are  to  be  hauled  to  the  Kansas  City  market 
this  week. 

There  were  more  than  600  head  of  yeariinr 
steers  In  this  lot.    They  were  purchased  In 


Texas  last  September  at  26  cents  and  actu- 
ally cost  Just  27  cents  a  pound  delivered  in 
central  Kansas.  They  weighed  an  average 
ct  a05  pounds  and  their  total  coet  was  tl63  S6 
ahead. 

The  owner  has  had  the  cattle  Juit  a  year 
so  figuring  interest  on  the  investmant  (pur- 
chase price  of  the  cattle)  at  5  percent  you 
get  an  interest  cost  of  about  $8  a  head. 

The  owner  did  his  beat  to  cheapen  his 
costs  so  he  wintered  cattle  and  then  pas- 
tured them  before  putting  them  on  full  feed. 
During  the  winter  phase,  from  around  Octo- 
ber 1  untU  the  middle  of  April,  the  steers 
got  per  head  each  day  4  pounds  of  mUo. 
1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  some  ensUage 
and  a  litUe  alfalfa  hay.  The  wintering  cost 
per  head  was  $34. 

THROUGH    VARIOUS   STEPS 

After   wintering,   the  steers  were  put  on 
pasture  for  the  simimer  at  a  coet  of  $20  a 
head.     They   went  to   a   commercial  feedlot 
August  1  and  now  have  been  fed  120  days 
When  they  went  into  the  feedlot  they  were 
pretty     fleshy    and     weighing    960    pounds 
Feedlot  costs  are  68  cents  a  head  each  day 
In  120  days  that  adds  $81.60  a  head  to  the 
total    cost.     Gains   of   about   2'/,    pounds    a 
day  apparently  are  being  made.     This  means 
the  cattle  should  weigh  around  1.250  pounds 
when  they  go  to  market  this  week.     Market- 
ing costs  will  add  another  $7  a  head,  count- 
ing hauling  charges. 

Adding  the  original  cost,  interest,  win- 
tering charges,  pasture  rent,  the  full  feeding 
and  marketing  costs  you  get  a  total  of  $313  95 
per  head,  which  the  owner  told  me  was  Just 
attout  as  accurate  a  figure  as  he  could  get 
until  the  cattle  actually  are  weighed  and  sold 

The  owner  hopes  he  will  get  23  cents  a 
pound.  K  he  does  and  the  cattle  average 
1.250  pounds,  his  gross  per  head  will  be 
$287.80.  With  coets  at  $313.95.  he  has  lost 
more  than  $25  a  head. 

There's  a  possibUity,  he  said,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  sell  the  cattie  at  the  feed  yards 
in  Kaiuas  at  23  cents. 

If  he  does,  hell  save  the  $7  In  marketing 
costs  and  cut  his  losses  to  around  $18  a  head 

On  500  head,  a  $25  a  head  loss  means 
•12,500.  "«=~» 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  also  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a  table 
showing  the  average  price  for  cows  and 
steers  in  the  United  States  from  1953  to 
1963. 

This  table  shows  that  for  the  past  5 
years  there  has  been  a  continuous  de- 
cline in  the  pflce  of  cows  and  steers  at 
the  Chicago  market,  except  for  one  brief 
period  in  1962  on  choice  steers.  This  is 
a  trend  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Table  4.— i4t;erage  jtrices  for  cows  and  steer i 

in  the  United  States.  1953-€3 
[Per  100  poundsl 


Year 


1«B 

1954 



-.-..... 

196fiL 

1958 

1967 

1968 

19». 

19». 

1981  t 

l«B" 

i  1 '  i  i 

ii    !! 



190a  (Jamvy-J 

f»ei'.„ 

Preliminary. 

Source:  CompUed  from  official  statistics  of  the  IT.8. 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstics. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  invite  the  attention 
or  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  coeponsor  of  the  measure 
vvhich  would  set  a  quota  upon  imports 
of  meat  products  and  beef  into  the 
United  States,  which  measure  also  would 
provide  for  a  tarlir  above  the  amount 
now  provided. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
aware  that  all  livestock  associations  in 
the  country,  including  the  Wyoming  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  are  urg- 
ing that  the  measure  be  reported  from 
the  committee  and  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  conslderaUon.  I  seek  the  Sen- 
ator's support  for  the  measure 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield, 
f  h!*Q  SYMINOTON.  I  also  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  with  respect  to 
cattle  prices.  Some  of  the  Information 
he  has  presented  was  given  me  by  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards 
Mr.  Jay  Dillingham,  a  friend  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  a  friend 
of  mine. 

When  one  reads  these  figures,  it  is 
c^  that  the  Increased  Imports  of 
beef—not  only  from  countries  which 
have  been  shipping  to  the  United  States 
in  the  past,  but  also  from  countries  new 
in  the  field— Is  seriously  affecting  the 
catUe  market  of  the  United  States 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  the  fig- 
ures presented  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Something  of  a  correcUve  na- 
ture should  be  done 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  familiar  with 
this  situation  than  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symincton].  who  Is  not 
only  close  to  the  Kansas  City  market  but 
Is  also  close  to  a  large  number  of  cat- 
tle feeders  and  livestock  men. 

In  a  portion  of  my  statement  today 
there  was  a  statement  by  Roderick  Tum- 
buU.  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  which 
shows  definitely  that  one  operator  was 
l^ng  $25  a  head  on  his  feedlot  cattle. 
That  Is  true  generaUy  throughout  the 
area  It  is  a  serious  situation,  and  one 
which  should  have  our  attention. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
kind  about  my  knowledge,  which  is  not 
comparable  to  his  own. 

The  Senator  has  also  mentioned  one  of 
the  true  experts.  Rod  Tumbull. 

This  problem  surely  should  be  given 
attenUon  by  all  interested  in  the  agricul- 
ture economy  of  the  United  States,  ito 
strength  and  progress. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
li  I  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  not  take  long. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
on  this  subject.    I  am  glad  that  this  sub- 
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ject  has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  Is  a  basic 
one  in  connection  with  permitting  other 
countries  to  use  our  markets  as  a  prime 
source  of  support  for  their  economies. 
The  more  that  is  permitted,  the  more  It 
will  hurt  our  own  economy. 

I  am  not  against  the  tretde  situation 
In  general,  but  certainly  it  is  time  to 
place  restrictions  on  these  Imports,  so 
that  our  own  Industries  based  on  agri- 
cultural production  will  not  find  them- 
selves out  on  a  limb  with  no  markets. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  so  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field,  has  brought  this 
subject  before  the  Senate.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  must  take  some  action,  or  we 
shall  face  serious  problems  In  the  one 
area  of  agricultural  production  which  so 
far  has  been  highly  successful,  because  It 
does  not  operate  under  Government  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
menis  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. When  we  import  as  much  as  11 
percent  of  the  consumable  beef  products 
of  this  Nation,  it  is  time  to  look  at  the 
problem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  thoroughly  agree. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IN 
TIME  OP  TROUBLES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  imdergoing  its  most 
severe  congressional  "time  of  troubles." 
Eiic  Sevai-eid.  the  distinguished  televi- 
sion commentator  and  columnist,  has 
written  an  interesting  article  on  the 
reasons  for  congressional  resistance  to 
foreign  aid  which  is  now  occurring.  This 
piece  originally  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 3  issue  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
was  reprinted  in  the  October  issue  of 
Current  magazine,  a  carefully  edited  col- 
lection of  pix>vocaUve  essays  chosen  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  Although  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Sevareid  overlooks  the  biparti- 
san nature  of  the  opposition,  his  analysis 
is  accurate  and  perceptive  overall  And 
it  Is  highly  relevant  to  our  present  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  aid.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FORUCN  Am  RCAPPKAISAI. 

(By  Erie  Sevareid) 

For  the  first  time,  congressional  Repub- 
licans in  an  organized,  partisan  attack  have 
broken  with  the  President  on  the  size  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization.  But  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  political  unity  on  basic  foreign 
policy.  It  is  not  even  the  end  of  unity  on 
the  foreign  aid  program,  which  is  still  ac- 
cepted in  principle  on  both  sides  ot  the  aisle. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomenon  contains 
various  implications  of  consequence,  one  of 
which  is  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  this 
country  a  popular  consensus  about  foreign 
aid.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  as  in  regard 
to  various  domestic  reform  movements. 
President  Kennedy  happened  to  take  office 
on  an  ebbing  tide.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
mood  for  consolidation  and  tidying  up.  sym- 
bolized by  the  relatively  placid  Eisenhower 
years,  has  not  yet  rtm  Its  cycle.  In  any  ease, 
there  is  always  a  rough  order  of  priorities  for 


the  national  attention  span,  and  It  Is  not 
possible  for  an  old.  familiar  endeavor  like 
foreign  aid,  no  nuUter  how  grand  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  to  retain  its  hold  on  popular 
imagination  or  congressional  devotion  in  the 
era  of  a  space  race  and  a  mass  Negro  revcrit. 

In  the  history  of  foreign  aid.  we  have 
reached  a  middle  stage  of  stocktaking  and 
searching  for  a  second  wind.  The  basic 
premises  are  being  reexamined.  The  to1;al 
result  of  foreign  aid  has  been  just  confused 
and  contradictory  enough  so  that  any  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  feel  quite  uncertain 
whether  an  appropriation  cut  of  even  a  bil- 
lion doUars  (or.  for  that  matter,  an  addition 
of  such  an  amount)  would  leave  the  world, 
the  cold  war  and  America's  position  in  any 
measurably  different  condition  10  years  from 
now. 

It  has  become  very  difflcult  to  sell  the  pro- 
gram any  longer  as  the  keystone  of  American 
foreign  policy,  just  as  it  is  bard  to  describe 
the  United  Nations  convincingly  that  way — 
and  the  same  statesmen  have  used  the  same 
label  for  both  institutions.  It  has  become 
just  plausible  to  descrit>e  protection  of  the 
American  dollar,  now  threatened  by  the  fco-- 
eign  drain  on  gold  reserves,  as  the  keystone 
of  our  policy.  All  these  endeavors  sit  to- 
gether; foreign  aid  has  simply  been  moved  a 
notch  alx>ve  the  salt  from  its  position  at  the 
policy  table. 

But  the  phenomenon  In  Congress  repre- 
sents— CH'  BO  this  writer  thinks — a  deeper,  if 
less  specifically  measurable,  shift  of  feeling 
by  informed  and  responsible  men.  It  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  America's  coming  to 
terms  with  the  reality  of  the  world's  size  and 
complexity  and  with  the  true  pace  of  history. 
We  are  adjusting  in  oiu*  sense  of  time. 

We  know  now  that  the  propoetlon  is  not 
really  one  of  foreign  aid  at  x  number  of 
declare  per  year  or  a  world  collapsing  into 
communism;  we  know  that  Soviet  economic 
aid  is  not  everywhere  dangerous  and  undesir- 
able; we  know  that  in  some  countries— Vene- 
zuela, for  example — ^the  heaviest  American 
dollar  Infusions  wUI  not  guarantee  an  end 
to  the  Conununlst  threat. 

We  know  that  the  ability  of  one  nation  to 
alter  deeply  rooted  social  and  class  structiiree 
in  an  alien  nation  is  extremely  limited.  We 
are  beginning  to  know  that  the  aociunula- 
tlon  of  capital  and  skills  that  required  gen- 
erations in  America  or  Europe  cannot  be  done 
in  semiprimitive  societies  in  a  decade.  nKxl- 
ern  science  or  no  modern  science.  We  are  a 
relatively  young  people  and  we  are  only  now 
coming  to  terms  with  the  true  pace  of  the 
long  pilgrimage  of  the  human  race  and  the 
immense  variety  of  the  human  condition. 
Europeans  inherited  this  luiowledge  from 
their  total  race  experience;  we  have  had  to 
learn  it  for  ourselves,  the  hard  way.  That  is 
the  significant  result  of  these  "crash"  pro- 
grams— the  result  In  our  own  thinking. 

And  a  byproduct  of  all  this,  thank  heaven, 
is  the  realization,  at  long  last,  that  American 
inefficiency  and  bumbling  ignorance  are  not 
the  real  reasons  why  progress  in  alien  lands 
comes  slowly.  It  is  a  realization  that  is  going 
to  put  a  lot  of  fervent  after-dinner  speakers 
and  writers  of  quickie  books  out  of  business. 


"WAKE  UP,  AMERICA '—ADDRESS  BY 
FLOYD  E.  DOMINY  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL RECLAMATTON  ASSOCIA- 
TION, SUN  VALLEY.  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  it  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  how  fed- 
erally financed  reclamation  projects, 
based  on  the  multiple-use  principle,  have 
opened  the  West  to  rapid  development  in 
the  past  30  years  and  have  provided  the 
Nation  with  food  and  power  in  abun- 
dance. Yet  this  progress  stands  in  dan- 
ger of  stagnation  today.  Further  devel- 
opment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  solu- 


tion of  the  critical  water  shortage  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  and  a  hoct  of  smaller 
projects — such  as  Bums  Creek  in  south- 
eastern Idaho — are  of  great  importance. 
When  development  projects  take  5  to 
10  years  to  execute,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  a  crisis  arises  before  we  act 
on  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  seek  to  draw 
attention  to  an  address  by  Floyd  E. 
Dominy,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
before  the  National  Reclamation  Associ- 
ation at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  October  25. 
Mr.  Dominy  has  focused  on  the  projects 
which  stand  waiting,  the  need  for  recla- 
mation and  power  development  to  go 
liand  in  hand,  the  sustained  effort  needed 
to  meet  future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  "Wake  Up,  America"  by 
Floyd  E.  Dominy  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wakk  Up.  AiczRicA 

In  recent  months  I  have  participated  in 
two  exchange  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
year  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  team  headed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  which 
made  a  hurried  but  quite  extensive  Inspec- 
tion of  Russian  hydropower  development. 
Only  a  month  ago,  I  headed  a  team  of  irri- 
gation experts  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Your  own  president, 
LaSelle  Coles,  was  a  member  of  this  team. 

In  aggregate.  I  have  spent  approximately 
6  weeks  in  the  UJSJS.R.  during  which  I  have 
traveled  more  than  14,000  miles  within  its 
borders.  I  went  as  far  west  as  Irkutsk  and 
Bratsk,  where  the  Soviets  are  working  furi- 
ously on  major  hydroelectric  Installations. 

I  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  Hima- 
layas in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  where  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  arid  acres  ver>  similar  to  our  own 
Southwest.  The  big  diffeience  is  that  these 
lands  have  available  an  abundance  of  water 
from  the  high  Himalayas.  The  Soviet  engi- 
neers are  now  putting  the  water  to  work  to 
develop  a  large  potential  that  has  lain  there 
for  centuries  virtually  untapped. 

The  Republic  of  Kazakh  in  central  Asia 
has  the  largesit  irrigation  development  of  any 
republic  in  the  U.S.S11.  There  are  some 
7.865.000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  this  area, 
most  of  it  developed  in  recent  years. 

We  were  told,  with  obvious  pride  and 
strong  conviction  in  one  briefing  session  with 
Soviet  power  experts,  that  by  1980  the  in- 
stalled power  capacity  In  the  U.8.8It.,  and 
the  transnxlssion  facilities  to  tie  them  to- 
gether for  maximum  efficiency,  would  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States.  This  has  long 
been  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
Oovernment. 

In  a  briefing  session  on  the  Soviet  plans 
for  irrigation  development,  we  were  told  that 
they  have  programed  and  expect  to  achieve 
the  addition  of  2  Vs  million  acres  of  new  irri- 
gated land  each  year  for  the  next  30  years. 

Then  we  were  shown  the  great  Fergana 
Valley  where  they  have  developed  over  S  mil- 
lion  acres  of  Irrigated  land  for  food  and  fiber 
production. 

Their  determination  to  catch  up  with  us 
in  all  areas  of  resource  development  is  clear. 
Their  prospects  for  success  in  doing  so  is 
another  matter.  And  the  answer  to  that  is 
not  unilaterally  in  their  hands — we  in  the 
United  States  don't  intend  to  stand  at  ease. 
placid  and  complacent  with  our  present 
achievement. 

At  the  present  moment  In  time,  their  suc- 
cess Is  not  to  be  measured  in  millions  of 
acres  of  new  land  they  are  Irrigating,  but 
rather.  In  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  they  are 
having  to  buy  al>road. 
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In  terms  of  acre*  and  acre-feet  of  water 
they  are  brlDcinc  to  their  land,  the  Soviets' 
growth  U  stupendous.  But  in  many  ways 
they're  like  an  adolescent  who  suddenly 
shoou  up  from  5-foot-S  to  5-foot-S  in  the 
space  of  a  year  or  so.  Put  that  youngster  in 
a  suit  with  padded  shotUders  and  he  looks 
like  a  nuui— at  first  glance.  But  hU  stae 
doesn't  make  him  an  all-Amerlcan  footb«n 
player.  He  lacks  the  muscle,  the  coordina- 
Uon.  the  skllla.  the  knowledge.  He  may 
make  the  drst  team  some  day.  if  he's  ambl< 
tlous  and  works  hard,  but  he's  far  from  it 
as  yet. 

That's  pretty  much  how  it  is  with  the  80- 
vleu.  They  have  the  ambition  and  they're 
working  hard,  and  I  suspect  they  wtU  make 
the  first  team  one  day,  when  they  have  taught 
themselves  aU  the  hard  lessons  we  have  had 
to  learn.  Their  projects  may  be  huge.  Imag- 
inaUve,  and  weU  conceived,  but  many  of 
them  are  not  well  executed  by  our  standards. 
They  havent  a  fracUon  of  the  experienced 
engineers  they  need,  nor  trained  agrono- 
mists, nor  farm  workers  skilled  in  modern 
agricultural  techniques.  And  most  impor- 
Unt  of  all,  they  have  thought  they  could 
barge  ahead  with  agricultural  development 
while  scorning  the  exacting  economic  stand- 
ards our  American  projects  must  meet  and 
Ignonng  the  incentive  of  personal  advance- 
ment that  U  Inbred  in  every  human  being  in 
the  world,  no  matter  where  he  lives.  The 
SovleU  thought  they  could  substitute  hol- 
low doctrine  for  those  vital  Ingredient*— 
but  now  they're  finding  out  it  doesn't  wcwk. 

I  was  fascinated  at  the  180-degree  turn 
taken  by  Premier  Khrxiahchev  recently  when 
he  upbraided  his  lieutenants  because  many 
of  the  great  Soviet  undertakings  were  not 
showing  a  profit.  He  told  them  they  should 
take  a  cue  from  the  capitalist  countries  and 
start  measuring  projects  In  terms  of  whether 
or  not  they  were  flnanclaUy  sound  and  would 
pay  off  on  their  Investment. 

What  an  admission  that  is.  Perhaps  we 
are  beginning  to  win  the  cold  war.  and  the 
Soviets  are  starting  to  move  closer  to  our 
philosophy  of  life. 

ImlUUon,  they  say,  u  the  slncerMt  form 
of  fiattery.  When  the  Soviets  start  reaUzing 
there  U  no  ideological  substitute  for  the 
individual's  basic  urge  to  use  his  abiUtles  to 
Improve  his  sUtion  in  life,  they  will  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  rejoining  the  hu- 
man race.  *-•  «w  uu 

And  if  the  success  of  our  agrictUtural 
methods— the  superiority  of  our  reclamation 
projects— helps  to  drive  the  lesson  home  to 
them,  then  we  can  all  be  proud  of  ourselves. 

I  do  not  say  they  have  learned  the  leeaon 
yet,  but  perhaps  they  are  beginning  to  I 
think  their  failure  to  reach  their  goal  In 
wheat  thi*  year  may  help  open  their  eyes 
One  year  of  partial  drought  can  bring  dia- 
"ter  to  their  grain  producUon;  whereas 
we  could  suffer  a  far  more  severe  and  pro- 
longed drought  and  stlU  sell  them  all  the 
^in  they  might  need.  They  know  this  and 
they  know  the  methods  and  the  systems  and 
Ideals  through  which  we  have  achieved  our 
plentiful  producUon— and  the  lesson  cannot 
be  totally  lost  on  them. 

Have  any  of  you  been  asking  yourselves 
whether  we  should,  at  should  not.  be  selling 
wheat  to  the  Russians?  There  U  no  such 
question  in  my  mind.  We  have  relieved  our 
elevators  of  a  chunk  of  surplus  grain  at 
world  market  prices,  and  have  helped  stem 
the  outflow  of  oxir  gold  reserves. 

Have  we  also  helped  the  Soviets  light  a 
cold  war  against  us.  as  some  have  charged? 
We  have  not.  Can  any  of  you  name  me  one 
occasion.  In  all  the  history  of  mankind,  when 
peace  was  promoted  by  forcing  another  coun- 
try  to  tighten  iu  belt  from  lack  of  food? 
History  teaches  us  the  opposite:  deprivation 
and  enforced  hunger  breed  resentment  and 
conflict.  Peace  comes  from  contentment  and 
ample  food  on  the  table. 
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I  am  convinced  we  have  done  no  more  than 
°^*ke  »  wise  choice  between  feeding  the 
stomachs  of  the  Soviet  people  or  feeding 
their  resentment:  and  into  the  bargain  we 
have  done  ourselves  a  favor  economically. 

If  I  am  beginning  to  sound  like  a  com- 
placent citteen,  purring  happily  over  the 
state  of  Irrigated  agriculture  and  the  prog- 
ress of  reclamation  developments  in  the 
United  SUtes  today,  let  me  hurry  to  correct 
that  notion.  We  seem  to  have  reached  a 
point  of  threatened  stagnation  In  our  recla- 
mation program,  and  I  am  very  concerned 
about  it. 

Our  present  enviable  level  of  production 
was  only  achieved  by  sxistalned  effort,  by 
developing  a  continuous  series  of  sound  rec- 
lamation projects  as  quickly  as  they  could 
be  carefully  planned,  authorized  and  fi- 
nanced, and  constructed.  We  cannot  stay 
ahead  of  the  game,  or  meet  our  future  needs, 
unless  we  maintain  a  steady  pace  in  our 
water  resource  development  programs.  In 
fact.  I  do  not  believe  our  rate  of  develop- 
ment In  the  past  Is  going  to  be  nearly  good 
enough  to  meet  the  tremendous  needs  facing 
us  In  the  future.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  redouble  our  efforts. 

Yet.  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  October 
liWS  with  no  new  starts  In  sight  for  this  first 
half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  no  new 
projects  being  authorized  by  the  Ckingress. 
We  seem  to  be  on  dead  center,  caught  In  the 
middle  of  controversy,  disagreement,  and 
unresolved  Issues.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  this  sUgnatlon  In  our  reclamation 
program,  and  you  should  be  too.  Perhaps 
one  of  our  troubles  U  that  people  like  you, 
who  are  great  believers  in  reclamation  and 
water  resource  development,  are  not  making 
your  views  sufflciently  known  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  various  dissident  groups  who 
need  to  resolve  their  differences  and  help 
us  get  our  vital  programs  into  production 
But  before  I  get  back  to  our  urgent  de- 
velopment needs  in  this  country.  I  want  to 
talk  a  little  more  about  war  and  peace 

I  fully  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  skills  we  have 
built  in  engineering.  In  agriculture,  and  In 
the  development  of  our  water  and  land  re- 
•oiorces.  are  holding  In  our  hand  the  key  to 
ultimate  world  peace.  I  believe  that  If  we 
and  the  other  technically  advanced  countries 
ct  the  free  world  will  join  In  extending  our 
knowledge  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
covering  most  <rf  this  globe,  we  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  first  truly  effective  cam- 
paign for  world  peace  in  history. 

A  lasting  peace  can  be  secxu^d.  I  am  con- 
vinced, only  on  the  basU  of  worldwide  pros- 
perlty.  Hunger  and  peace  cannot  exist  side 
by  side.  An  effective  peace  campaign  in- 
volves helping  the  have-not  countries  build 
up  their  economy,  and  particularly  their 
agrlcultiire.  To  erect  barriers  against  armiee 
or  engage  In  Ideological  arguments  with  gov- 
emmenu.  as  most  peace  efforts  appear  to  do 
U  not  enough.  One  of  the  most  significant 
cornerstones  of  this  campaign  wUl  be  the  de- 
velopment or  natural  resources— land  and 
water  conservation  projects— wherever  they 
are  needed  around  the  world. 

This  was  the  theme  that  ran  through  all 
the  discussions  at  the  World  Food  Congress 
held  In  Washington.  DC.  last  June.  It  was 
echoed  again  and  again  by  the  statesmen,  hu- 
manltarUns.  and  technical  experts  from  all 
over  the  world  who  attended  the  conference 
Let  me  tell  you  a  few  of  the  sobering  sta- 
tistics I  learned  from  the  discussions  of 
that  Congress : 

Agricultural  experts  have  estimated  that 
with  proper  development  of  soil  and  water 
resources,  the  world  could  feed— and  feed 
well— at  least  35  billion  people.  Today  the 
world's  population  Is  only  S  billion;  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  are  scraping  along  at  bare 
subsistence  levels,  or  worse,  with  the  threat 
0*  starvation  staring  many  of  them  In  the 
face  whenever  their  meager  crops  fall. 


In  the  past  60  years,  the  world  population 
doubled.  But  the  pace  la  stepping  up  now. 
It  will  double  again  In  only  38  years.  And 
the  growth  rate  will  be  much  greater  than 
the  average— 1»4  times  greater— In  the  least 
developed  countries,  where  even  the  pres- 
ent populations  are  engaged  In  a  grim,  cease- 
less struggle  to  stay  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
subsistence. 

How  are  all  the  additional  mouths  to  be 
fed?  The  food  supplies  of  these  have-not 
countries  will  have  to  be  quadrupled — they'll 

need  to  produce  four  times  as  much  food 

by  the  end  of  this  century.  And  that  Isn't 
very  far  in  the  future.  There's  only  one  way 
this  goal  can  be  reached  and  widespread  fa- 
mine avoided:  by  major  agricultural  revolu- 
tions In  those  less  developed  countries-  rev- 
olutions such  as  have  already  taken  place 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  in  a  few  other  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world. 

These  people  can't  conduct  their  own  agri- 
cultxu-al  revolutions.  They  lack  education, 
technical  skills,  machines,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them.  In  the  United 
States,  a  single  farmer  today  can  produce 
plenty  of  food  for  himself  and  for  23  other 
non-food-producing  citizens.  But  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  it  takes  as  many  as  10 
men.  women,  and  chUdren  to  produce  enough 
food  to  keep  themselves  and  only  l  other 
adult  alive. 

These  people  are  willing  to  work— they're 
working  hard  now,  just  to  barely  eke 
through— but  they  need  to  be  Uught  how 
to  work  In  productive  ways.  They  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  utilize  the  water  and  land 
resources  that  are  there  in  plenty  in  most 
of  the  least  developed,  needy  countries.  It 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  in 
these  impoverished  countries  there  Is  a  need 
for  not  less  than  1,000  major  investigations 
of  potential  large-scale  agricultural  develop- 
ments, and  for  the  harnessing  of  great  rivers 
for  Irrigation,  power  production,  and  multi- 
ple-purpose benefits. 

As  to  why  we.  who  possess  the  skills  and 
the  knowledge,  must  shoulder  the  burden  of 
carrying  the  banner  of  reclamation  around 
the  world— and  must  do  It  now— this  was 
best  expressed  by  Paul  O.  Hoffman.  Managing 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund 
when  he  said  to  the  World  Pood  Congress: 

"More  than  one-half  of  the  world's  people 
Uvlng  in  100  low-income  countries  and  terri- 
tories are  in  active  revolt  against  continued 
accepUnce  of  hunger,  poverty.  lUlteracv  and 
Ul-health." 

Mr.  Hoffman  went  on  to  describe  the  seeth- 
ing unrest  of  these  peoples,  the  intensity  of 
their  determination  to  better  their  condi- 
tions and  their  understandable  Impatience 
"That  impatience."  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  "can 
lead  to  more  Congos.  more  Cubas.  and  per- 
haps to  general  chaos  as  well.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose.  Development  Is  historically  a 
long,  as  well  as  an  arduous  task.  But  the 
pressure  of  demand  today  Is  so  great  that 
time  Is  lacking  for  the  slow  development 
which  was  characteristic  of  most  of  the  in- 
dustrially advanced  nations.  The  processes 
that  took  centuries  for  us  must  be  com- 
pressed  into  decades  for  the  underdeveloped 
world.  The  facts  of  modem  communication 
make  the  times,  and  time  Itself,  more  pltUeas 
today  than  ever  before." 

Now  I'm  not  trying  to  persuade  you  people 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  that 
we  should  Instantly  take  up  solving  the 
world's  problems,  urgent  as  they  are.  and 
forget  about  solving  our  own.  But  I  am  say- 
ing we're  faced  with  having  to  do  both  We 
must  have  the  will  to  pitch  In  and  help 
buUd  a  sUble  and  prosperous  world,  because 
that  sort  of  world  wUl  not  go  to  war  and 
destroy  Itself.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  only 
give  meaningful  help  to  others  by  malnuin- 
Ing  the  strongest  possible  economy  here  at 
home. 

Our  role— yours  and  mine— In  strengthen- 
ing our  domestic  economy  lies  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  our  water  and  land  resources 
through  the  reclamation  program.  We  now 
have  15  proposed  reclamation  projects — all 
sound  and  all  badly  needed — lying  on  the 
shelf  waiting  for  Congress  to  act.  We  have 
eight  other  projects  in  the  process  of  com- 
pletion. In  toUl.  tJiese  23  projects  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $3.6  bllUon.  These  proJecU  will 
provide  over  21  nillllon  acre-feet  of  addi- 
tional storage  capacity,  water  that  can  be 
used  to  Irrigate  600,000  acres  of  new  land  and 
to  supplement  the  supply  for  1.800,000  addi- 
tional acres  now  partially  irrigated.  These 
projecU  will  {>ermlt  installation  of  2,900.000 
kilowatts  of  hydropower  generating  capacity, 
and  will  provide  about  1,680.000  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year — 1.6  billion  gallons  a  day — for 
municipal  and  industrial  needs.  Other  asso- 
ciated benefiu  will  be  of  almost  Inestimable 
value. 

The  proposed  authorizations  are  the  heart 
of  a  needed  continuing  reclamation  program. 
No  other  administration  has  ever  had  such 
a  comprehensive  progranx  for  western  re- 
source development  before   the   Congress. 

But  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  seems 
to  be  a  roadblock  preventing  action  on  any 
of  those  projects. 

Take  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  for  ex- 
ample. John  Wesley  Powell,  some  76  years 
ago.  told  the  North  E>akota  constitutional 
convention  at  Bismarck  that,  and  I  quote: 
"There  are  waters  rolling  by  you  which  are 
quite  ampre  to  redeem  your  land,  and  you 
must  save  these  waters." 

Well,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  has  Invested 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  saving 
those  waters  In  such  a  way  that  downstream 
cities  and  farmlands  are  virtually  Insured 
against  any  more  of  the  devastating  fioods 
the  Missouri  used  to  send  downstream. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  problem  In  the  au- 
thorization of  that  fiood  control  work,  none 
of  which  Is  on  a  relmbtirsable  basis.  Non- 
reimbursable navigation  has  benefited  and 
there  are  also  tremendous  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  returns.  A  major  reimbursable 
benefit  already  reaUzed  la  hydropower  pro- 
d\iction. 

But  North  Dakota,  also  as  a  part  of  the 
long-term  commitment,  has  a  plan  for  using 
that  water  as  some  partial  recompense  for 
usurping  rich  vaUey  lands  which  have  been 
Inundated  by  flood  control  reservoirs  for 
downstream  benefit.  I  have  no  hesitation 
In  saying  that  the  Garrison  diversion  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  will  be 
the  greatest  long-term  economic  boost  North 
Dakota  can  expect  for  many  decades.  Just  as 
other  Missouri  River  Basin  States  may  ex- 
pect similar  economic  improvement  from 
work  proposed  in  their  States. 

But  unlike  water  brought  under  control 
to  prevent  damage,  water  put  to  a  useful 
purpose  must  pay  Its  own  way.  The  payout 
formula  first  adopted  some  18  years  ago  for 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  Is  clearly 
outdated  In  these  days  of  higher  costs  and 
more  complex  multipurpose  projects.  And 
so  reclamation  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Is  bogged  down  while  we  thresh  out  a  re- 
payment formula  within  the  tight  strictures 
or  repayment  policy  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  hydropower  rates  as  low  as  possible. 
Secretary  Holum,  and  we  In  the  Bxireau  of 
Reclamation,  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
a  solution.  We  now  appear  to  be  reaching 
an  acceptable  payout  formula,  but  the  delay 
Is  typical  of  the  roadblocks  we  are  finding 
in  the  way  of  getting  on  with  the  Job.  Until 
we  Jump  this  roadblock.  Garrison,  Mid-State, 
Oahe,  North  Loup,  and  other  feasible  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  projects  wait  forlornly  at 
the  unopened  gate  to  economic  growth  and 
development. 

I  mentioned  another  tjrpe  of  problem  In 
my  remarks  to  tout  convention  last  year 
when  I  urged  that  the  NRA  look  Into  and 
seek  to  set  up  an  affirmative  policy  on  Fed- 
eral hydropovrer  as  an  Integral  part  of  multi- 
purpose river  development.    I  was  heartened 


as  I  traveled  toward  your  convention  by 
press  statements  to  the  effect  that  yo\ir 
special  committee  studjrlng  relationship  of 
hydropower  site  licensing  to  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  association.  I  have 
found  no  enthusiasm  in  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association  tor  facing  up  to  the 
major  problem.  And  I  fail  to  find  any  reso- 
lution on  this  most  vital  element  of  recla- 
mation development. 

One  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
consequent  financial  returns  from  our  hydro- 
plants  is  interconnection  and  integrated 
operations.  This  Is  Important  not  only 
among  our  own  plants  and  systems,  but  with 
private  and  public  utility  systems  regionally 
and  nationally.  While  we  debate  and  argue 
and  bicker,  the  economic  benefits  from  in- 
tegrated operation  are  not  being  realized. 

Power  revenues  are  the  lifeblood  of  rec- 
lamation reimbursabllity.  yet  there  Is  lit- 
erally weeping,  walling,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  every  time  we  propose  a  new  Intercon- 
nection or  a  new  Integrated  operating  agree- 
ment, or  even  a  new  stretch  of  Government 
transmission  lines.  We  have  worked  out 
operating  agreements  with  cooperatives 
which  are  building  two  major  thermal  gen- 
erating plants  to  meet  their  own  loads. 
These  plants  and  Federal  hydroplants  com- 
plement each  other  and  make  greater  effi- 
ciency. Our  Missouri  River  and  Colorado 
River  Basin  power  operations  and  revenues 
will  be  enhanced  as  a  result  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

Burns  Creek  Is  still  with  us,  as  are  the 
Middle  Snake  River  development  and  the 
Knowles  Dam  project  on  the  Flathead  River 
in  central  Montana.  All.  although  feasible 
and  highly  Justified,  are  controversial  and 
consequently  inactive.  I  can  recall  only  one 
favorable  action  in  the  past  year  in  this 
area. 

On  Secretary  Udall's  representation  that 
the  Marble  Canyon  damsite  is  essential  to 
full  development  and  maximum  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  tabled  consideration 
of  the  license  appUcaticai  to  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  act. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  additional  kilowatt  capacity 
to  meet  national  power  needs  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  pos^^e  Its  decision  too  long. 
But  if  the  opi>onents  of  Federal  hydropower 
development  can  keep  talking  long  enough. 
they  can  kill  multipurpose  use  of  this  site 
as  surely  as  If  they  mustered  a  negative  vote 
on  it  In  the  Congress. 

Another  monumental  contest  Is  shaping 
up  over  the  desttoles  of  the  Lower  Colorado. 
More  than  10  years  ago,  the  Congress  tabled 
a  reclsimation  project  vital  to  the  needs  of 
ArUona  whUs  action  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
respective  lower  Basin  States  to  their  Khare 
of  Colorado  River  water. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  for  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  Its  opinion  last  spring.  Since 
then.  Secretary  Udall  has  moved  forthrlghUy 
in  developing  the  Pacific  Southwest  water 
plan.  Reclamation  8  Assistant  Commission- 
er Bill  Palmsr  headed  a  departmentwldc  usk 
force  which  prepared  the  mechanics  of  this 
plan. 

It  contains  no  elements  or  policies  which 
have  not  already  been  applied  and  proven 
sucoeesful  elsewhere.  It  Is  essentially  an 
all-out  effort  to  meet  the  water  nee<ls  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Southwest.  California 
has  been  proceeding  with  lU  own  State 
water  plan,  which  is  designed  In  large  part 
to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  megalopolis 
of  southern  CaUfornla.  Otherwise,  the 
lower  basin  has  been  largely  marking  time 
In  lU  water  program.  While  awaiting  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion.  Now  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  California  State  water  plan, 
in  lu  present  form,  will  not  meet  fully  the 
needs    of    southern    California.     That    area. 


therefore.  Is  on  the  same  critical  basis  as 
Arizona  and  Nevada. 

But  what  have  we  heard  since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan? 
Very  few  words  of  approval  or  even  of  con- 
structive criticism.  Many  have  been  quick 
to  protest  and  criticize.  No  one  has  come 
up  with  an  affirmative  substitute,  although 
the  problem  Is  obvious.  While  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
proceeded  with  hearings  on  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  which  Is  a  key  feature  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  total  plan.  It  Is  clear  that 
In  other  quarters  the  strategy  Is  talk,  talk, 
talk,  and  delay,  delay,  delay. 

As  In  the  past,  as  for  example  dxirlng  the 
long  contest  for  authorization  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  delay  means  ad- 
ditional benefits,  additional  profits  for  those 
who  have  to  the  detriment  of  those  who 
have  not. 

From  California,  we  now  hear  criticism 
of  a  poEsible  diversion  of  water  from  that 
which  is  surpliis  in  northern  coastal  streams 
southward  past  the  Tehachapls  and  possibly 
Into  Arizona.  But  no  one  mentioned  that 
this  Is  a  piu-ely  exploratory  second  phase  of 
the  total  program  and  is  not  firmed  up  In 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

Everyone  has  been  viewing  with  alarm 
the  purported  abrogation  of  the  county  of 
origin  philosophy  In  California's  water  law 
without  pointing  out  that  the  successfiU 
Central  Valley  project  and  the  State  water 
plan  also  transport  water  out  of  the  county 
of  origin.  Both  plans  utilize  only  surplus 
water,  and  If  the  second  phase  of  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  water  plan  Is  adopted,  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  than  surplxis  water 
would  be  diverted. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  if  the  county 
of  origin  philosophy  were  extended  to  the 
Colorado  River,  California,  Arizona,  and  Ne- 
vada would  have  a  pitifully  small  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream,  for  virtually  all 
Colorado  River  water  originates  In  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Upper  Basin  States. 

We  have  also  been  Uanketed  Into  a  scatter- 
gun  attack  by  a  national  magazine  on  pork- 
barreling  by  Federal  construction  agencies. 
I  must  give  credit  to  an  eastern  Congress- 
man, my  good  friend  Mike  Kibwam.  of  Ohio, 
for  mounting  the  first  rebuttal  against  this 
attack.  Congressman  KntwAK  saw  a  copy 
of  the  article  before  the  magazine  hit  the 
streets.  He  was  immediately  on  the  phone 
with  me  seeking  facts  and  figures  for  his 
rebuttal. 

There  are  other  problems  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  blockade  on  reclamation, 
but  I  have  done  enough  viewing  with  alarm 
about  this  negative  thinking. 

Those  of  you  who  know  me  know  that  I 
am  not  normally  of  a  pessimistic  nature. 
But  you  know  also  that  I  am  not  backward 
in  speakiiig  my  mind,  and  when  things  need 
to  be  said.  I  try  to  lay  It  on  the  line. 

So  today,  as  you  wind  up  this  convention, 
let's  look  to  the  future.  Let's  wake  up  to 
the  needs  of  tomorrow.  Let's  bury  the  bug- 
aboos and  the  fears  that  seem  to  possess 
us  today.  As  Individuals,  we  are  Interde- 
pendent. None  of  us  can  exist  alone,  nor 
can  we  solve  otir  problems  alone.  As  com- 
munities, as  States,  as  river  basins,  we  are 
also  Interdependent.  The  day  Is  gone  when 
each  of  \m  could  plan  his  own  little  Irriga- 
tion project  without  considering  Its  effect 
elsewhere.  We  must  plan  and  work  to- 
gether, and  only  by  so  doing  can  we  be  suc- 
cesful.  We  mtist  mix  a  Uttle  of  the  spirit 
ol  human  kindness,  of  compromise,  of  ar- 
bitration. Into  our  dally  doings. 

Let's  start  thinking  positively  and  cooper- 
atively about  our  water  needs  and  ways  to 
meet  them.  I  have  f<nmd  Secretary  Udall, 
the  adxnintstration.  and  the  Congreas  more 
than  willing  to  go  along  with  a  reclamation 
program  which  has  a  solid  foundation  and 
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•olid  backing.  Representative  Watms  As- 
PXMAU.,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  said  as  much 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Arlaona  Recta  • 
matlon  Association. 

But  Congress  Is  not  disposed  to  piish  for 
action  on  any  program  when  there  Is  dis- 
sension, opposition,  or  even  plain  and  simple 
lethargy  In  the  ranks. 

The  Pryingpan -Arkansas  project  was  not 
authorised  until  Colorado  settled  Its  Intra-, 
state  dispute  and  also  enlisted  outside  sup- 
port. It  was  necessary  for  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  to  compromise  their 
differences  before  they  could  hope  to  under- 
take a  project  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
them. 

In  fact,  to  go  back  to  the  organization  of 
this  National  Reclamation  Association,  rec- 
lamation was  at  something  of  a  standstill 
30  years  ago  because  of  lethargy  and  national 
Indifference.  Your  organization  at  that 
time  moved  forthrlghtlj  and  vlgoroiisly  to 
generate  action. 

We  are  marking,  this  year,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  construction  ot 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  There  were  viewers  with 
alarm  in  those  days  as  there  are  today  who 
wanted  to  talk  the  project  to  death  for  their 
own  private  benefit  or  because  they  genuinely 
feared  It  would  be  a  white  elephant.  But 
because  of  the  favorable  national  public  cli- 
mate created  by  such  organizations  as  yours. 
President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  was  able  to 
authorize  and  direct  construction  of  the  dam 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  Who  is  there  today 
who  will  not  say  that  it  U  one  c^  the  wisest 
Investments  ever  made  In  behalf  of  the  fu- 
ture of  ova  Nation. 

Or  how  many  of  you  r««llae  today  that 
most  of  the  early  reclamation  projects  were 
authorized  on  secretarial  findings  of  feasl- 
bUlty.  Congress  supported  this  executive 
action  when  It  supplied  funds  to  undertake 
construction. 

How  the  climate  has  changed.  The 
viewers  with  alarm,  the  professional  pessi- 
mists, the  special  interests,  have  centered 
their  opposition  on  Reclamation  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  be  politically  suicidal 
to  authorize  any  project  by  execuUve  action. 
And  because  of  this  same  climate.  Congress 
Is  reluctant  to  push  ahead. 

I  say  It  Is  up  to  you  to  reverse  this  think- 
ing. In  my  first  speech  to  this  organiza- 
tion— as  Commissioner  of  Reclamation In 

November  1969,  I  urged  you  to  speak  out  In 
positive  terms  to  emphasize  what  you  are 
for,  to  avoid  a  brand  of  negativism:  positive 
support  from  this  organization  is  vital  to  a 
continuing  reclamation  program.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  keep  the  Nation  Informed  about 
reclamation  as  a  wise  national  Investment 
and  as  an  Investment  in  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world.  I  say  it  is  not  only  time 
to  wake  up  Amertca  as  to  the  challenge  o* 
the  worldwide  need  for  food  and  fiber — the 
sinews  of  lasting  peace — but  also  to  wake  up 
the  National  Reclamation  Asaociatton  as  to 
the  need  ot  posittve  thinking  about  ttaa 
future  of  the  vital  work  you  organized  to 
sponsor  three  decades  ago. 


BUSINESS  C?OMPEnnON  AS  A 
RESULT  OF  AID  ACTrVITIES 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Jack 
Anderson,  who  Is  an  associate  of  colum- 
nist Drew  Pear8<m.  wrote  an  article 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  statements  In  the 
article  may  have  been  accurate  or  not 
accurate,  but  I  think  it  la  highly  impor- 
Unt  that  our  friends  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
laUons  Committee,  through  their  staff  or 


such  men  as  they  have  at  their  disposal, 
should  Inform  us  In  the  Senate  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  allegations  in  this 
article  are  true.  To  me,  they  were  rather 
shocking,  although  I  had  a  vague  idea 
of  some  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mat- 
ters covered.   I  quote  briefly: 

Plainly,  aid  money  has  built  foreign  fac- 
tories which  today  are  forcing  American  firms 
out  of  business  and  American  workers  out  of 
work. 

Later  in  the  article  Mr.  Anderson 
states: 

In  the  last  6  years,  foreign  aid  has  built, 
expanded  or  modernized  31  pulp  and  paper 
plants,  24  chemical  plants,  13  aluminum 
plants,  and  22  rubber  processing  plants.  It 
has  given  another  27  loans  or  grants  for 
studies  or  construction  of  petroleum  re- 
fineries. 

Our  tax  money  also  has  built  foreign  ship- 
yards, plastic  plants,  pottery  works,  engi- 
neering labs,  and  industrial  research  centers. 

A  reported  $2  billion  has  gone  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  build  or  expand  179  foreign 
steel  mills.  This  American  generosity  has 
helped  to  reduce  our  share  of  the  world's 
steel  market  from  17  percent  in  1950  to  less 
than  6  percent. 

Result:  Oui  steel  mills  are  operating  today 
at  only  about  60  percent  of  their  capacity. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  been  con- 
cerned with  and  fighting  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  textile  industry  for  the 
past  several  years,  the  writer  indicates 
that  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  were  found 
on  the  same  counter  as  American-made 
shirts  that  were  selling  for  $5.95,  those 
shirts  having  been  made  with  modem 
machinery  and  equipment  which  could 
turn  them  out  at  $1.99. 

Mr.  Anderson  reminds  us  that 

In  the  past  10  years,  nearly  4  mlUlon  cotton 
spindles  have  been  closed  down  and  290,000 
mlllworkers  have  lost  their  Jobs.  Another 
360  woolen  and  worsted  mills  have  been 
closed,  putting  an  additional  106,000  people 
out  of  work. 

TextUe  leaders  have  begged  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  little  of  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Japanese  Indtistry.  But  they 
have  been  largely  Ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  appear  at  this  point 
In  the  RccoRo.  following  my  remarks. 

I  again  earnestly  and  seriously  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  this  debate,  give  the  Senate 
the  information,  and  if  these  allegations 
are  not  accurate  in  their  details,  give 
us  the  accurate  statistics,  because  it  is 
high  time,  after  all  these  years  of  bolster- 
ing those  who  needed  our  help,  that  we 
take  into  consideration  the  ];>eople  who 
are  being  made  Jobless  at  home,  before 
we  cast  our  final  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiu), 
as  follows: 

An>  BmLos  BusiNxss  CoMPcnnoN 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Foreign  aid  has  bubblegiunmed  in  Uncle 
Sam's  face,  and  he's  now  unhiu>plly  picklns 
It  out  of  his  whiskers. 

But  plainly,  aid  money  h»»  buUt  foreign 
factories  which  today  are  forcing  American 
firms  out  of  bxisineae  and  American  workers 
out  of  work. 


This  is  a  development  Senators  can  no 
longer  overlook  as  they  debate  this  week  how 
much  more  money  to  ladle  out  to  needy 
nations. 

For  our  Income  tax  payments  already  have 
helped  to  build  up  competitive  Industries 
overseas,  often  providing  them  with  more 
advanced  equipment  than  our  own. 

Result:  At  home,  one  Industry  after  an- 
other has  been  forced  by  foreign  competition 
to  cut  back  production,  thus  adding  to  our 
4  mUlion  unemployed  and  mulUmillion-dol- 
lar  gold  loss. 

Pew  seriously  suggest  that  foreign  aid 
should  be  cut  off.  With  two-thirds  of  the 
world  living  on  the  starvation  line  and 
easy  prey  to  communism,  the  United  States 
In  the  interests  of  its  own  security  must  con- 
tinue to  help  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 
help  themselves. 

Yet  In  the  last  5  years,  foreign  aid  has 
built,  expanded  or  modernized:  31  pulp  and 
paper  plants.  24  chemical  plants,  13  alumi- 
num plants  and  22  rubber  processing  plants. 
It  has  given  another  27  loans  or  grants  for 
studies  or  construction  of  petroleum  refin- 
eries. 

GKNEROSmr  BACKraxs 

Our  tax  money  also  has  built  foreign  ship- 
yards, plastic  plants,  pottery  works,  engi- 
neering labs  and  Industrial  research  centers. 

A  reported  92  billion  has  gone  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  build  or  expand  179  foreign 
steel  mills.  This  American  generosity  has 
helped  to  reduce  our  share  of  the  world's 
steel  market  from  17  percent  In  1960  to  less 
than  6  percent. 

Result:  Our  steel  mUls  are  operating  to- 
day at  only  about  60  percent  ot  their  capac- 
ity. 

Congressman  Bos  Caskt  points  a  finger, 
for  instance,  at  Mexico  across  the  border 
from  his  native  Texas.  In  1960.  Mexico  ex- 
ported only  68  tons  of  steel  plate  to  the 
United  States.  Two  years  later,  the  figxire 
had  risen  to  12.000  tons,  which  has  already 
been  more  than  doubled  this  year. 

"Whose  tax  money."  cries  Casxt.  "do  you 
think  built  the  22  Mexican  steel  mUls  under 
our  aid  program?" 

For  the  textile  industry,  the  aid-pampered 
competition  has  been  even  more  disastrous. 
No  one  seems  able  to  say  exactly  how  many 
rival  mUls  Uncle  Sam  has  built  around  the 
world. 

But  South  Carolina  Congressman  R(»ekt 
HucpHUx  has  said:  "In  our  efforts  to  revital- 
ize Japan  as  a  bulwark  against  communism, 
we  participated  technically,  financially,  and 
otherwise  in  creating  a  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry that  today  threatens  our  own  with 
nan." 

SHOITS  AT   $1.99 

On  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  Hxuphill  also  saw 
U.S.-flnanced  textile  plants  In  India,  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  Hong  Kong.  He  saw  in  Hong 
Kong  mills  with  the  latest  American  looms, 
far  finer  than  most  American  mills  have  been 
able  to  afford. 

He  was  hardly  siu-prised  later  to  find,  in 
a  South  Carolina  department  store,  men's 
dress  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  offered  for  91.99 
alongside  American -made  shirts  priced  at 
$64)6.  Pew  consumers  are  so  patriotic  that 
they  wUl  pay  the  extra  $3.96  for  an  all -Ameri- 
can shirt. 

In  the  past  10  years,  nearly  4  million  cot- 
ton spindles  have  been  closed  down  and  290,- 
000  mill  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs.  An- 
other 850  woolen  and  worsted  mills  have  been 
closed,  putting  an  addiUonal  106,000  people 
out  of  work. 

Textile  leaders  have  begged  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  little  of  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Japanese  industry.  But  they 
have  been  largely  Ignored. 

An  ailing  factory  apparently  can't  qualify 
for  U.S.  aid  unless  It  is  located  overseas. 
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FV>relgn  shipyards  built  with  aid  money 
and  cheap  foreign  steel  are  pushing  our  own 
shipbuilding  industry  to  the  wall.  Since 
1948,  more  than  S600  mUllon  in  aid  has  gone 
to  build  or  modernize  foreign  yards.  Add 
the  assistance  given  to  foreign  steel  mills, 
and  American  shipbuilders  are  working  under 
a  $1  billion  handicap. 

MXrSBXOOMS    ntOM    TAIWAN 

Kven  American  mushroom  growers  have 
hired  a  Washington  attorney  to  seek  relief 
from  the  competition  of  the  U5. -financed 
mushroom  industry  in  Taiwan.  Uncle  Sam's 
experts  looked  around  for  some  way  to  help 
the  economy  of  Taiwan  and  decided  mush- 
rooms might  do  the  trick.  They  sent  over 
prize  spores,  taught  the  peasants  how  to 
cultivate.  The  new  industry  Uterally  mush- 
roomed. 

The  first  mushrooms  from  Taiwan  stiu-ted 
coming  into  this  country  in  1960.  Exports 
doubled  the  following  year,  doubled  again  in 
1962.  Now  Formosan  mushrooms  account 
for  25  percent  of  American  consumption  of 
the  edible  fungi. 

It  Is  hard  to  disagree  with  those  American 
businessmen  who  are  plaintively  asking  a 
rather  deaf  Uncle  Sam:  "Isnt  it  time  some 
charity  began  at  home?" 


POREION   AID 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
meaning  of  the  Senate's  action  in  adopt- 
ing amendments  banning  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia and  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  to 
place  Congress  squarely  behind  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  aid  should  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended;  that 
is,  for  the  achievement  of  higher  living 
standards,  peace,  and  stability. 

When  it  becomes  obvious  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  our  aid  is  being  misused  and 
diverted  by  the  rulers  of  the  above- 
mentioned  or  any  other  countries  for  aig- 
gressive  actions  and  to  develop  a  mili- 
tary potential  which  threatens  the  basic 
objectives  of  our  policy,  then  Con^rress 
has  said  very  firmly  that  it  wants  such 
aid  stopped.  We  cauinot  succeed  in  our 
efforts  for  peace  in  a  free  world  if  we 
c<mtinue  to  assist  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  undermine  it.  And  we  should 
not  be  plsiced  in  the  embarrassing  pre- 
dicament of  giving  aid  to  countries  who 
promptly  dissipate  it  by  threatening  or 
engaging  in  hostilities  with  each  other 
or  with  other  nations  who  are  also  re- 
ceiving our  assistance. 

We  would  thus  drive  home  to  those 
who  are  misusing  our  assistance  the 
uselessness  of  their  aggressive  actions 
and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  will 
not  put  up  with  a  continuation  of  the 
abuse  of  this  program.  We  have  put 
refisonable  conditions  on  our  aid  to  Latin 
America  to  insure  that  our  objectives 
will  be  met.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expect  as  much  from  the  appll- 
caticm  of  our  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries. We  must  be  sure  that  JJB.  as- 
sistance is  used  to  support  and  reinforce 
peace  between  the  nations  who  are  re- 
ceiving our  aid,  and  become  a  resource 
for  the  development  of  higher  living 
stanaards  and  greater  economic  cooper- 
ation for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important, 
since  the  Senate  took  some  action  yes- 
terday on  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  in- 
volved Yugoslavia.  Indonesia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  show  the  con- 


tinuity and  the  unity  of  policy  which  the 
Senate  has  adopted  in  that  regard. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Senate  intended  to 
place  itself  squarely  behind  the  principle 
that  when  this  country's  aid  is  being  used 
for  piuposes  for  which  we  did  not  intend 
it,  we  should  ask  the  President  to  cut  it 
off.  And  when  it  becomes  obvious  to  the 
President  that  our  aid  is  being  diverted  to 
aggressive  purposes  by  those  who  are 
ruling  in  particular  countries  which  we 
aid,  or  to  develop  their  military  potential, 
through  misuse  of  the  objectives  of  our 
policy,  we  will  not  aid  such  coimtries. 

The  aid  which  moves  out  from  this 
country  is  unilateral  aid.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  consider  this  as  invidious  conduct, 
because  we  will  drive  home  to  those  who 
are  using  our  assistance  the  uselessness 
of  their  aggressive  action  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  will  not  put  up 
with  a  continuation  of  the  abuses  which 
they  practice. 

We  have  provided  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  use  of  aid  imder  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  make  sure  that  our  ob- 
jectives will  be  met.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  expect  as  much  by 
placing  conditions  upon  our  assistance 
to  other  countries.  We  should  make 
sure  that  our  assistance  is  used  for  the 
purposes  of  bringing  about  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  We  must  be  sure  it 
is  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  re- 
sources which  are  used  for  aggression, 
or  to  buttress  rulers  who  would  engage 
in  subversion  or  threaten  to  destroy 
other  countries  which  we  are  similarly 
aiding. 

So  I  see  a  real  continuity  of  policy  In 
respect  to  the  provision  which  we  adopt- 
ed as  to  Yugoslavia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Since  I  know  it  must  be  implemented 
by  the  State  Department,  I  hope  the 
administration  will  understand  our  pur- 
pose and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  proceed  in  a  condign  way  to 
try  to  limit  what  should  be  the  free  hand 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor,  so  as 
to  permit  the  consideration  of  bills  to 
which  there  is  no  objection?  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  can  then  be  recog- 
nized for  the  full  3  minutes,  and  more  if 
he  needs  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  610,  S.  2079,  and  certain  other  meas- 
ures to  which  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


STRnaNa  op  medals  in  commem- 
oration OF  FEDERAL  HALL  NA- 
TIONAL memorial,  CASTLE  CLIN- 
TON NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  AND 
STATUE  OP  LIBERTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2079)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Federal  Hall  National  Me- 
morial, Castle  Clinton  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument-American  Museum  of  Immi- 
gration in  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3.  line  3,  after  "Decem- 
ber 31.",  to  strike  out  "1973"  and  insert 
"1965",  and  in  line  4.  after  the  word 
"struck",  to  insert  "under  the  authority 
of  this  Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
commemoration  of  three  congressionally 
designated  national  historic  shrines  located 
In  New  York  City,  New  York,  scheduled  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  for  official 
opening  during  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
1964-1965;  namely.  Federal  Hall  National 
Memorial,  Castle  Clinton  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Mon- 
ument American  Museum  of  Immigration, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
New  York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory 
Board  a  Liberty  Series  of  three  different 
medals  of  a  grand  total  of  no  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  New 
York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory  Board 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  advisory  board  In  quantities  of 
not  leas  than  two  thousand.  The  medals 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3661  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  at  the  Treasury  shaU 
cause  such  nxedals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

Sbc.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  biU  shaU  be  of  such  size 
or  siaes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  consultation  with  such  advisory  board. 

Sbc.  4.  After  December  31,  1966.  no  further 
medals  shall  be  struck  \inder  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleacrue  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  up  S.  2079,  the  medal  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  633),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

PrniFOSK  07THSBIU. 

S.  2079  would  provld*  for  Um  lHUanc«  of 
a  liberty  series  consisting  of  three  different 
national  medals  to  conamemorat*  three  con- 
gresslonally  designated  national  hiatorle 
shrines  located  in  New  York  City:  the  Fed- 
eral Hall  National  Memorial,  the  Castle  Clin- 
ton National  Monument,  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument  American  Mu- 
seum of  Immigration.  Up  to  765,000  of  these 
medals  would  be  furnished  to  the  New  York 
City  National  Shrines  Advisory  Board,  which 
would  reimburse  the  mint  for  the  full  cost 
of  manufacture  for  resale  to  provide  funds 
to  complete  these  shrines. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  bill,  as  Introduced,  be  amended 
to  limit  the  time  within  which  these  medals 
may  be  struck  to  2  years.  Instead  of  the  10 
years  proposed,  and  has  suggested  an  addi- 
tional technical  amendment.  Sponsors  of 
the  bill  have  agreed  to  these  amendments 
which  are  reflected  In  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  importance  of  the  historic  shrlnee 
which  these  medala  would  commemorate, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  1904  New  York 
Worlds  Pair,  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  from 
Senator  Javzts  which  is  printed  below  as 
part  of  this  report.  A  letter  from  the  Treas- 
uxj  Department  commenting  on  the  bill  la 
also  printed  below  as  pcu^  of  the  report. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VIC- 
TIMS OP  FUTURE  FLOOD  DISAS- 
TERS 

The  bill  (S.  2032)  to  authorize  a  study 
of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  vlctima  of  future  flood  dis- 
asters was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  fallows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
shall  Txndertake  an  immediate  study  of  alter- 
native programs  which  could  be  established 
to  help  provide  financial  assistance  to  those 
suffering  property  loeses  in  flood  disasters. 
Including  alternative  methods  of  Federal 
flood  insurance,  as  well  as  the  existing  flood 
Insurance  program,  and  shall  report  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  study, 
whichever  is  later.  The  report  shall  incl-ade. 
among  other  things,  an  Indication  of  the 
feasibility  of  each  program  studied,  an  esti- 
mate of  ita  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  property  owners  on  the  besla  aC 
reasonable  aasumptlans.  and  the  legal  au- 
thority for  State  fl"»"^lil  partlcipatksi. 
With  respect  to  each  metbod  of  flood  insur- 
ance considered,  the  report  shall  include  an 
Indication  of  the  schedule  of  estimated  rates 
adequate  to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  the  feasi- 
bility of  Federal  flood  plain  zoning  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  areas  which  may  be 
excluded  from  insurance  coverage,  and  the 
feasibility  of  initiating  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram on  an  exi>erlmental  basis  in  designated 
pilot  areas.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sume  as  are  neceeeary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Ml:.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlsious  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Rxcoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  634) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai>, 
as  follows  : 

PtrmPOSE   OF  THK    Bnx 

8.  303a  would  direct  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  undertake 
.  a  study  of  alternative  programs  to  help  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  victims  of  fu- 
ture flood  disasters,  including  the  present 
and  other  possible  msderal  flood  lns\irance 
programs,  and  related  matters.  A  report 
would  be  made  to  the  Congress  within  9 
months  from  the  enactment  of  the  act  or 
the  appropriation  of  funds,  whichever  might 
be  later. 

BACKCaOCND  or  TUB  BOX 

S.  2033  was  Introduced  on  Augiist  8.  1963. 
Favorable  reports  were  received  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  on  Au- 
gust 33.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
September  6.  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration on  September  IS.  Copies  of 
these  letters  are  printed  below  as  part  of  this 
report. 

&  aosa.  88th  Congress,  is  klenUcal  with 
S.  3066.  87th  Congress.  2d  session,  as  re- 
ported by  this  conamlttee.  S.  3066  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  39,  1963,  but 
it  did  not  become  law. 

PRXVIOVS    LECISLATIOIV 

Floods  and  other  disasters  have  caned  for 
Federal  action  for  many  generations.  Some- 
times this  action  has  taken  the  form  of  pre- 
ventive public  works  along  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  relief  to  ttM  vlctima 
ol  these  disasters. 

FoUowlng  the  disastrous  floods  of  1955 
and  1956.  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  of  floods  and  other  dlsarters  and 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  victims  of  such 
dlaasterv.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  by 
the  oonunittee  in  those  years,  both  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  many  of  the 
affected  areas.  In  addition,  the  committee 
issued  a  staff  study  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  Insurance  (S.  Rept.  1313,  84th 
Cong.).  This  study  contained  an  extensive 
collection  of  Information  on  the  subject  of 
floods  and  other  disasters  and  the  damages 
resulting  therefrom.  It  also  contained  a  sur- 
vey of  the  relief  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations  to  the  victims  of  disasters. 
Following  the  committee's  investigation  of 
the  matter,  a  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  (S.  Hept.  1864,  84th  CcMig.) ,  which 
became  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956   (Public  Law  1016,  84th  Cong.). 

This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
three  programa — a  Federal  flood  insTirance 
program,  a  Federal  flood  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, and  a  Federal  lofw  contract  program 
covering  flood  losses.  Upon  the  enactment 
of  this  act,  the  Federal  Flood  Indemnity 
Administration  was  created  as  a  constituent 
unit  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Extensive  discussions  were  held 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
local  governments,  and  with  the  Insurance 
Industry.  However,  no  satisfactory  program 
was  developed,  and  following  the  refusal  of 
the  Congress  to  grant  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  flood  Indemnity  program, 
the  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Administration 
was  abolished  and  a  flnal  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  July  28.  1958  (H.  Doc  426.  85th 
Cong.).  A  copy  of  this  report  was  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  committee's  hearings  on 
S.  8066,  87th  Oongieae. 


TBI  PKOPoexs  aruDT 
8.  3033  would  authorize  and  requlr 
"An  immediate  study  of  alternative  pro- 
grams which  could  be  established  to  help 
provide  financial  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing property  loeses  In  flood  disasters,  includ- 
ing altemaUve  methods  of  Federal  flood' 
Insurance,  as  well  as  the  existing  flood  in- 
surance program." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  report  to  be 
filed  must  Include — 

"An  Indication  of  the  feasibility  of  each 
program  studied,  an  estimate  of  its  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  property 
owners  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  assump- 
tions, and  the  legal  authority  for  State  fl- 
nanclal  participation." 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  report 
to  include,  with  respect  to  each  method  of 
flood  insurance  considered — 

"An  indication  of  the  schedule  of  estimated 
rates  adequate  to  pay  all  claims  for  prob- 
able losses  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years, 
the  feasibUlty  of  Federal  flood  plain  zoning 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  areas  which  may 
be  excluded  from  Insurance  coverage,  and 
the  feasibility  of  initiating  a  flood  insurance 
program  on  an  experimental  basis  in  desig- 
nated pilot  areas." 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator testified  at  the  hearing  on  S.  3066 
in  1962  that  the  agency  had  consulted  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et as  to  the  type  of  study  which  mi^t  be 
understood  under  the  resolution.  These 
agencies  concluded  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  make  a  detailed  study  of  seven  or 
eight  selected  areas  for  which  bydrologlcal 
data  and  contour  maps  are  available. 
The  Administrator  testified  that — 
"The  areas  selected  would  provide  appro- 
priate geographical  representation  and  in- 
clude coastal  as  well  as  inland  flood  plain 
areas  and  would  vary  in  size  and  include 
residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopments. The  bydrologlcal  daU  relating 
to  these  areas  could  then  be  studied  to  de- 
velop estimates  of  the  probability  of  occur- 
rence of  floods.  These  could  be  delineated  on 
contour  maps  so  as  to  indicate  the  sections  of 
the  areas  which  would  be  inundated  by  floods 
of  various  probabilities  of  occurrence.  In 
addition,  a  study  could  be  made  of  the  value 
at  the  properties  subject  to  fioodlng.  the 
estimated  damages  to  these  properties  when 
floods  do  occur,  and  the  estimated  average 
annual  damage.  With  this  Information  esti- 
mated insurance  premixmi  rates  could  be  de- 
veloped which  would  be  necessary  to  corer 
the  average  annual  loss  in  these  pcu'tlcular 
areas  and  a  determination  would  be  made  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  initiate  a 
flood  insurance  program  on  an  experimental 
basis. 


"^  this  study  is  authorised  we  would  work 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  TVA.  which 
have  acciunulated  a  wealth  of  data  and 
knowledge  pertaining  to  floods  and  flood 
plains,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  administers  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program  through  the  Federal  CTop  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
conduct  the  studies  in  the  pUot  areas  and 
an  analysis  of  these  studies  would  be  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  corps,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Both  the  TVA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  developed  programs  of  assistance  and 
Information  in  the  flrtd  of  flood  plain  son- 
tng.     We  would  look  to  these  agencies  for 
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advice  on  probletns  that  relate  to  zoning. 
We  would  also  consult  with  the  Coxincil  of 
State  Governments,  which,  for  many  years, 
has  expressed  keen  interest  In  flood  plain 
zoning  and  fiood  Insurance.  Representatives 
of  the  insurance  Industry  who  we  under- 
stand were  most  cooperative  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  flood  indemnity  program  under 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
would  be  consiilted  with  reference  to  the 
studies  on  the  feasibility  of  flood  Insurance 
programs." 

On  May  31,  1963,  the  President  Issued  a 
statement  expressing  his  support  for  the  bill 
and  Indicating  that  a  supplemental  request 
for  appropriations  of  approximately  one-half 
million  dollars  to  finance  the  study  would  be 
submitted  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Since  S.  2032  only  authorizes  appropria- 
tions, the  committee  expected  that  any  ap- 
propriate further  details  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  study,  and  a  detailed  justification 
of  every  aspect  of  It,  would  be  presented  to 
the  Appropriations  Conunlttees. 

"[S.  3033.  8dth  Cong..  1st  sees.] 

"A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  methods  of 
helping  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
victims  of  future  fiood  disasters 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
shall  undertake  an  immediate  study  of  alter- 
native programs  which  could  be  established 
to  help  provide  flaancial  assistance  to  those 
suffering  property  loeses  in  fiood  disasters. 
Including  alternative  methods  of  Federal 
fiood  Insurance,  as  well  as  the  existing  fiood 
insiirance  program,  and  shall  report  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  nine  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
this  study,  whichever  is  later.  The  report 
shall  include,  among  other  things,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  feasibility  of  each  program 
studied,  an  estimate  of  its  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  property  owners  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  assumptions,  and  the  legal 
authority  for  State  flnancial  participation. 
With  respect  to  each  method  of  flood  in- 
surance considered,  the  report  shall  Include 
an  indication  of  the  schedule  of  estimated 
rates  adequate  to  pay  all  claims  for  probable 
losses  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  the 
feasibility  of  Federal  fiood  plain  zoning  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  areas  which  may  be 
excluded  from  insurance  coverage,  and  the 
feasibility  of  Initiating  a  fiood  insurance  pro- 
gram on  an  experimental  basis  in  designated 
pilot  areas.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


STUDY   OF   NATIONAL   SYSTEM   OF 
SCENIC   HIGHWAYS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  to  authorize  a 
study  of  a  national  system  of  scenic 
highways  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  19,  after 
"January  31.".  to  strike  out  "1965"  and 
Insert  "1964";  on  page  3.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  1,  to  strike  out  "consul- 
tants;" and  insert  "consultants:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  is  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
the  person  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;"  In  line 
15.  after  the  word  "date",  to  strike  out 


the  comma  and  "but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1965".  and  hi  line  17,  after  the 
word  "exceed*,  to  strike  out  "$50,000" 
and  Insert  "$20,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

s.  Rxs.  317 

[Rept.  No.  636] 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  detailed  study  and  investigation  concern- 
ing the  role  that  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  system  of  scenic  high- 
ways could  play  in  the  Nation's  recreation 
program.  Such  study  and  investigation  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to:  (1)  an  an- 
alysis of  the  functions  of  such  a  system,  (3) 
the  design  criteria  to  be  utilised,  (3)  the 
methods  of  financing  the  necessary  con- 
struction, (4)  the  status  of  existing  State 
plans  for  scenic  highway  systems,  (5)  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  participation  and  responsibility,  and 
(6)  recommendations  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  action. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1964,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable;  (3)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consul- 
tants: Provided,  That  the  minority  is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

Ssc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
xuider  this  resolution  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$20,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the   chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  an  adequate  recreational  program 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  dtlzens; 
and 

Whereas  the  recreational  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion are  growing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate; 
and 

Whereas  these  needs  are  intensified  be- 
cause the  recreational  facilities  available  to 
our  cltlsens  are  limited;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  shown  its 
recognition  of  these  needs  by  providing 
within  the  limited  areas  which  remain  for 
the  development  of  national  parks  and  na- 
tional seashore;  and 

Whereas  there  are  miles  of  shCM-eline  along 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans,  the 
gulf  coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  miles 
of  tottBt.  park,  river  and  valley,  and  moun- 
tain scenery  which  provide  an  esceUent  po- 
tential for  scenic  highway  recreational  use; 
and 


Whweas  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  has  indicated  that  sight- 
seeing by  automobile  is  the  Nation's  number 
one  outdoor  recreational  activity:  Therefore 
belt 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  635)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  proposed  resolution  would  authorize 
a  Public  Works  Committee  study  of  the  po- 
tentialities and  feasibility  of  a  national 
scenic  rofuls  system  with  consideration  of 
design  criteria,  alternative  methods  of  fund- 
ing, the  extent  of  local  and  State  participa- 
tion, the  level  of  present  State  planning,  as 
well  as  other  aspects. 

The  Interstate  System  is  showing  good 
progress  toward  resolving  the  transportation 
problems  between  oxir  major  population 
centers.  But  with  the  continuation  of  the 
long-term  population  trend  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  there  is  a  growing  need 
to  provide  access  of  urban  dwellers  to  scenic 
and  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  recently  reported  that  the  most 
popular  form  of  recreation  (20.7  percent)  is 
driving.  Thtis  the  drive  through  the  coun- 
tryside is  the  first  priority  for  those  who 
seek  outdoor  recreation. 

However,  less  sedentary  piirsuits  have  In 
recent  years  shown  a  marked  increase. 
While  population  Increased  19  percent  from 
1952  to  1962.  recreation  visits  to  the  national 
forests  during  the  same  period  increased 
340  percent,  from  33  million  in  1952  to  113 
million  in  1962.  Thus,  there  is  an  evident 
and  growing  need  for  a  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional highway  program  linked  to  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  proposed  study  would  ex- 
plore the  means  of  meeting  this  need  and 
of  coordinating  existing  and  proposed  scenic 
and  recreation  highways. 

There  are  at  present  some  38,000  miles 
of  forest  highways  administered  by  the 
States  which,  though  providing  an  extensive 
network,  do  not  constitute  a  system.  In 
addition,  there  are  more  than  186,000  miles 
of  forest  development  roads  which  are  prin- 
cipally designed  and  buUt  to  serve  timber 
hauling,  but  which,  tmder  the  Mtiltiple-Use 
Act  of  1960,  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  recreational  uses  as  well. 

Also  under  the  administration  of  the 
Forest  Service  are  three  preliminary  recon- 
naisance  studies  and  cost  estimates  for 
scenic  and  recreation  roads  In  national  for- 
ests: 160  miles  in  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  in  West  Virginia,  48  miles  in  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  55  miles  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Other 
projects  on  public  lands  include  45  miles 
in  the  Carson  National  Forest  in  New  Mexi- 
co, bridge  and  section  of  highway  crossing 
the  Colorado  River  at  Hite.  Utah,  and  roads 
on  Federal  lands  in  Georgia,  Montana,  and 
Arizona. 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service 
administers  7.000  miles  of  roads  in  36  mil- 
lions acres  of  federally  owned  lands,  which 
received  a  total  visitation  in  1961  of  80 
million. 

Finally,  the  study  would  consider  means 
of  facUitatlng  the  develojHnent  and  incor- 
poration of  the  proposed  Great  River  Road 
In  a  national  system  of  scenic  highways. 
To  study  and  evaluate  all  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned, as  well  as  such  State  scenic  road 
programs  as  that  of  California,  with  a  view 
toward  developing  a  national  system  would 
be  the  ptuix>se  of  the  proposed  inquiry. 
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It  to  Um  rimw  at  Um  cnramlft—  that  «h« 
study  M  propoMd  by  this  iwotaUoD  wouM 
be  extremely  Taliubte  to  provkUng  th«  CkM- 
gre88  with  the  neceesary  facta  to  determine 
whether  there  ahaU  be  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  coordinated,  u  opposed  to  piecemeal 
deretopmant  of  scenic  roads  designed  to 
senre  the  needs  ct  the  mlllloos  oC  Americans 
who  desire  outdoor  rscreatloas  and  the  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  the  beaute  at  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  the 
approval  of  this  resolatlon. 


The  bUI  contains  adequate  safeguarde  to  te- 
qulre  local  IntercsU  to  provide  for  develop- 
meat  of  public  terminal  and  transfer  facul- 
ties on  a  portion  of  the  riverfront  propertT 
If  necessitated  to  the  futnre.  «-    *—  * 

COST 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  8344  would  tovolve 
no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  all  the  blUs  on  the  ftfti«m^ar 
to  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 


November  8 


Mr.  MAN8PIEU).  Mr.  President  I 
aak  that  the  President  be  notified  Im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  the  President  wili  be  notified 
forthwith. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  AT 
MUSCATINE.  IOWA.  FOR  PUBLIC 
PARK 

The  bill  (HJl.  5244)  to  modify  the 
project  on  the  Mississippi  Rlyer  at  Mus- 
catlne,  Iowa,  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain property  for  pubUc  park  purposes 
waa  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcow  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  636)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bilL 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou 
as  follows: 

ruMPosm  or  thb  ull 
The  purpose  of  HJl.  5344  la  to  modify  the 
project  for  a  small-boat  harbor  and  public 
landtog  area  on  the  liCsslsslppl  River  at 
Muscattae,  Iowa,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17,  I9S0  (M 
®*»*-  IW).  to  permit  tlie  use  of  certato 
property  for  pubUc  park  and  recreation 
purposes. 

OKHBAI.    STATKMXMT 

UuscaUne  Harbor  to  located  on  the  Mto- 
atoeippl  Rlvsr  along  the  waterfront  of  the 
city  of  MuscaUne,  Iowa,  about  466  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
project  conatots  of  a  smail-boai  harbor  with 
a  minimum  depth  of  6  feet,  protected  by  a 
roekfUl  breakwater,  and  an  approach  area 
with  a  depth  of  9  fset  to  a  public  i«n/««Tig 
■*te  for  freight,  oommeroe.  and  todiHtrlal 
development.  The  dredge  spoU  tnm  the 
■Pproach  area  wae  deposited  to  create  the 
slU  for  the  puhUe  landtog  and  an  totfustrlai 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
more  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  one  nomination  on 
the  calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESroma  officer  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nom- 
ination on  the  ExecuUve  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.DOMINICK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.    GRUENINO.    Mr.    President,   is 

the  Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour? 
The      PRESroiNG      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognised 


The  project  was  authorised  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  I960.  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  ot  Improvement  recommended  by 
tb»  Chief  of  Kngtoeers  to  House  Docuiasafe 
No.  733.  80th  Congwi.  One  of  the  requlre- 
naenu  of  local  eooperaUon  was  that  upon 
completkm  o*  the  flll  for  the  Industrial  ^te, 
local  totereste  woiUd  provide  adequate  pub- 
Uc terminal  and  transfer  facilities  and  ac- 
cess roads,  open  to  aU  on  equal  terms,  and 
a  grain  elevator. 

Construction  (rf  the  project  was  completed 
to  May  19«1.  at  a  fWeral  cost  of  tSOO  680 
The  commerce  envisioned  by  local  totereste 
which  would  utilize  the  propoeed  commer- 
clal  landing  faculties  at  the  completed  proj- 
ect has  not  developed.  Local  oOdato  at 
Muscatine  desire  to  use  an  area  ot  about  10 
acres  of  thto  land,  which  u  owned  by  the 
city,  for  public  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poees.  to  conjunction  with  the  adjacent  dtv 
park.  H.R.  6M4  would  permit  such  use.  and 
would  further  require  that  local  totereets 
provide  and  matotato  at  local  txpuue  ade- 
quate pubUc  terminal  and  transfer  fadlltie. 
open  to  au  on  equal  tenaa.  «-^«.ie» 

The  Department  ot  the  Army,  as  weD  ae 
toeal^tererta.  caasUlsr  that  u^  the  clr- 
cumstoe.  Which  eaist  at  Mu«»ttoe  toe 

fSS^^°°t>*^*H^*^   cooperation   have  been 
rulfliied   to   the   extent  presently  possible. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion ol  J.  Dewey  Daane.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  GoTemora 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Daane  appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  yesterday  and  made 
an  exceUent  impression.  His  nomina- 
tion was  unanimously  supported  by  aU 
m-mbers  of  the  committee.  He  U  one  of 
the  best  qualified  men  ever  appointed  to 
the  FRderal  Reserve  BoartL 

I  also  want  to  say  that  his  attitude  on 
monetary  policies  are  in  confilct  with 
?£^'  ^  I  j>«lieve  at  least  partly  with 
those  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

I  make  the  point  because  in  the  future 
there  may  be  equally  qualified  men  whose 
atUtude  may  conflict  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  committee.    I  hope  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  who  may  disagree  on  some  as- 
pects of  policy  wlU  recognize  the  Presi- 
dent's right   to   appoint   qualified  men 
who  may  have  divergent  views  on  mone- 
tary policy  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
I  hope  that  other  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  vote  to  approve  quaU- 
fied  Presidentau  appointees  to  the  FW- 
eral  Reserve  Board  In  the  future,  al- 
though those  appointees  may  agree  with 
Senator  Douglas  and  me.  and  disagree 
with  them.  ■" 

I  hope  thi*  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination?  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr    DOMINICK.     Mr.   President,  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  foreign  aid 
bill  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  presume  the 
debate    will    conUnue    for    some    time 
What    the    bUl    involves,    basically     is 
whether  or  not  the  foreign  policies  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years 
have  been  successful,     i  have  made  a 
number  of  speeches,  not  only  on  the  sit- 
uaUon  In  Cuba,  but  also  on  other  rela- 
Uonships  of  foreign  policy  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  inaugurated,  and  have 
declared  that  his  foreign  policy  has  been 
a  dismal  falhire.    I  still  think  It  has  been 
a  dismal  faUure,  and  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  long  as  the  present  policies  are 
pursued. 

The  other  day  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested to  hear  an  impassioned  speech  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  HuMPHarrl  on  the  Alliance 
for  Process,  and  what  a  great  under- 
taking the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is. 
*,  \  *^*^®  before  me  a  publication  enti- 
tled   "Pan    Amerlc€m    Headlines,"    for 
September-October  1963.  which  lists  four 
principal  planks  of  the  Kennedy  program 
in  Latin  America.    In  2Vi  years  all  four 
of  these  Kennedy-accepted  policies  have 
either  faUed  or  shown  their  stark  un- 
workabillty.     One  of  these  happens  to 
be  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Yesterday  I  was  extremely  Interested 
to  read  an  interesting  article  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Bleed- 
ing in  Brazil,"  written  by  a  highly  qual- 
ified reporter,  Henry  Oemmlll.   The  arti- 
cle deals  with  the  problems  which  U  8 
private  enterprise  and  the  AID  program 
are  having  in  Brazil.    The  article  is  so 
pertinent  that  I  believe  I  should  read  an 
exceipt  from  it,  and  then  ask  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Gemmill  writes: 
The  Brazilian  Oovernment.  delinquent  on 
around  »100  mlDlon  of  crude  oil  Import  bills 
pUed  up  over  the  past  year,  Is  demanding  to- 
temauonal  oU  companies  wrap  the  debt  to  a 
pey-later  package  and  stick  it  to  a  dark  closet. 
Simultaneously,  the  Oovernment  Is  insisting 
the  same  companies'  distributing  subsldlariee 
Inside  BrazU  pay  pronto  a  tax  far  exceedtog 
their    resources.      Any    company    reslsttog 
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either   demand   faoas   the  threat  of   being 
tossed  out  of  the  Brazilian  oU  bustoees. 

This  Is  only  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram so  far  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, published  in  the  Pan  American 
Headlines,  and  the  one  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  published  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  addition,  we  have 
seen  a  complete  disarray  amongst  our 
NATO  allies  in  connection  with  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  have  before  me,  under 
date  of  October  21,  a  letter  forwarded 
from  Toronto,  Ontario,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Financial  Post, 
which  is  referred  to  as  "Canada's  na- 
tional weekly  of  business.  Investment, 
and  public  affairs."  The  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  October  19  Issue  of  the 
Financial  Post,  is  entitled  "Kennedy  to 
Meany  to  Hall  to  Banks."  The  subhead 
reads  "AlUance.  Yes;  Holy.  No." 

This  is  a  really  biting  article,  criticizing 
this  administration  in  connection  with 
its  activities  in  Canadian  labor  affairs 
and  labor  disputes  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  shows  once  more  how  we  are  Interfer- 
ing with  our  own  free  world  allies  in  an 
effort,  apparently,  to  satisfy  local  politi- 
cal pressures  In  the  United  States,  in  an 
area  where  we  have  no  right  whatever, 
and  in  which  we  are  doing  nothing  at  all 
to  guarantee  any  friendship  or  coopera- 
tion from  the  Canadians  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Financial  Post  may  also  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
[From  Pan  American  Headlines,  September- 
October  1963] 

KzNKKDT  PoLicns  TOTmxNa  XM  Latin 
America — Ldt-Libxral  Progkam  An- 
NOUNCTD  in  19(J1  Now  Sekn  To  Hi  Un- 
workable 

The  crashing  faU  of  Juan  Bosch  to  the 
Domtolclan  RepubUc  was  more  than  a  pass- 
ing political  Incident.  It  rang  down  the  cur- 
tato  upon  the  whole  unworkable  Kennedy 
plan  for  Latto  America. 

Bosch's  rule  to  the  Domtolcan  RepubUc 
was  a  keystone  of  this  plan.  As  Tad  Saule 
pointed  out  to  the  New  York  Times  (Sep- 
tember 8),  the  Bosch  regime  "has  the  anx- 
ious bleestogs  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion.'* Beech's  election  last  December  was 
greeted  by  the  whole  rout  of  administra- 
tion leftists  as  the  signal  of  the  success  of 
the  left-liberal  program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  the  program  which  was  sold  to 
President  Kennedy  in  December  1960.  before 
his  inauguration,  by  Adolf  A.  Berle.  Luis 
MufloE-MarIn,  and  Arthur  M.  Schleelnger.  Jr. 

The  signal  has  now  proved  to  be  delusive. 

One  by  one,  the  Berle-Mufloz-Marin  pro- 
posals have  shattered  upon  the  rock  of  ac- 
tuaUty.  Boech's  fall  is  likely  to  be  the  final 
melancholy  chapter. 

The  ambitious  plan  which  Berle  submitted 
to  the  President  shortly  after  Inatig\iratlon 
Day.  as  head  of  the  President's  Latto  Amer- 
ican task  force,  embraced  four  main  objec- 
Uves.    Theee  were: 

1.  To  brtog  about  the  early  liberation  of 
Cuba. 
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2.  To  rid  the  hemisphere  of  aU  remato- 
Ing  dictators  or  military  governments  and  to 
replace  them  by  democracies  on  the  UJB. 
model. 

a.  To  bulwark  these  democrades  by  a  wide- 
ranging  program  of  economic  development, 
principally  ftoanced  by  Washington,  and  pre- 
tentiously named.  Alliance  for  Progrees. 

4.  To  use  Socialists  and  crypto-Commu- 
nlsts  as  our  shock  troops  against  commu- 
nism in  the  Americas  and  to  back  these  left- 
ists, when  they  came  to  power,  with  full 
U.S.  support. 

In  3%  years,  all  four  of  these  Kenned y- 
aocepted  poUcies  have  either  faUed  or  shown 
their  stark  \inw(M>kablUty. 

1.  The  Cuba  liberation  which,  under  1961 
conditions,  should  have  been  a  quick  clean- 
up Job  foundered  4  months  after  Inaugura- 
tion Day,  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  own  irresolution.  When,  18 
months  later,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  second 
chance,  to  the  October  22,  1962,  confronta- 
tion, he  flunked  the  test  again.  Today,  Cas- 
tro's rule  in  Cuba  stands  at  its  strongest 
p>eak. 

2.  The  "end  dictatorship"  project  has  also 
come  to  an  unhappy  dead  end.  After  the 
Washington-encouraged  faU  of  TruJiUo  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  only  three  dictator- 
ships or  military  governments  remained  to 
the  hemisphere — ^Parag\iay.  Haiti  and  Nica- 
ragua. Today,  their  niimber  has  increased 
to  six.  New  accessions — Guatemala,  Ecuador, 
and  now  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  situation  Is  even  more  disheartening 
from  the  Berle-Mufioz-Maiin  potot  of  view. 
Two  other  powerful  nations — Peru  and  Ar- 
gentina— ^have  also  found  It  necessary  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  period  to  suspend  democ- 
racy by  action  of  the  military  in  order  to 
forestall  the  Communists.  Both  have  sub- 
sequently restored  democratic  rule. 

The  curve  of  democracy  in  Latto  America 
has  turned  steadUy  downward  stoce  1963. 
And  yet.  President  Kennedy  promised  on 
September  12.  1060.  that  if  elected  he  would 
end  all  dictators  to  this  hemisphere  in  3 
years. 

3.  The  Alliance  for  Pi  ogress,  which  was 
unwrapped  at  the  White  House  with  sudi 
fanfare  on  March  14.  1961.  has  proved  pretty 
much  of  a  dud.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
Latto  American  countries,  while  they  stUl 
avidly  accept  the  American  handouts,  are 
completely  disenchanted.  Only  the  wen-paid 
professional  staff  members,  like  Mr.  Moscoso, 
stiU  sing  Its  praises. 

This  Jatindlced  view  also  seems  to  pre- 
vaU  to  our  own  Congress  which  has  Just 
sliced  $150  minion  off  the  Kennedy-requested 
Alliance  for  Progress  appropriations  for  1964. 

Altho\igh  the  President  has  now  committed 
$2,180  mlUlon  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  Aniance,  he  himself  admitted  sadly 
in  August  that  "we  have  a  long,  long  way 
to  go,  and  to  fact,  to  some  ways  the  road 
seems  longer  than  it  was  when  we  started." 

4.  But  dearest  to  the  liberal  heart  was  the 
"we  must  support  the  Socialists"  proposal. 
The  liberal  advisers  who  sold  Mr.  Kennedy 
this  preposterous  Idea  contemplated  a  chato 
belt  of  Socialist  and  crypto-Communist  ruled 
nations  dominating  the  Caribbean  and  bi- 
secting South  America.  The  pivot  man  to 
this  plan  was  to  be  Romulo  Betancourt, 
President  of  Venezuela,  whom  Mr.  Kennedy 
foolishly  hailed  In  1962  as  "the  ktod  of 
President  the  United  States  wants  In  South 
America."  With  Betancourt's  Venezuela  as 
a  sort  of  hub,  the  liberals  envisaged  a  stretch 
of  leftist  countries  including  Coeta  Rica. 
BolUla,  Ecuador  and  eventually  Chile.  They 
would  be  a  powerful,  cohesive  bloc  In  the 
OAS  and  it  was  assimied  (a  farfetched  a«- 
Bumption)  that  they  would  beck  the  United 
States  more  dependably  than  would  the  con- 
servative-ruled countries. 

Two  big  setbacks,  both  executed  by  the 
military — first  the  sidetracking  of  crypto- 
Communist  Haya  de  la  Torre  in  Peru,  and 


next  the  depoeitkm  of  leftiat  President 
Aroeemena  to  Bcxiador — wrecked  the  South 
American  plans  of  the  Betancourt  coterie. 
However,  Juan  Bosch's  triumph  to  the  Dom- 
inican RepubUc  gave  them  an  unexpected 
reach  toto  the  Caribbean.  Last  summer, 
Betancourt  even  contemplated  a  barefaced 
conquest  of  Haiti,  to  add  to  his  satelUte 
domato.  Upon  this  power  plan,  the  fall  of 
Bosch  drops  like  a  knell.  The  dream  of  a 
third  force  of  crypto-Communist  countries 
holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Amer- 
icas Is  now  shattered.  The  Amei-ican  liberals 
who  glowingly  supported  this  idea,  are  now 
confounded  by  the  remorseless  logic  of 
events. 

With  this  elaborate  program  of  change  ly- 
ing about  him  to  ruins,  after  only  two  and  a 
half  years.  Mr.  Kennedy  faces  some  hardnoee 
decisions.  Will  he  conttoue  to  press  his 
program  now  that  Latin  Americans  have  so 
plainly  demonstrated  that  they  don't  want 
it?  Can  he  untangle  himself  from  the  doc- 
trinaire liberal  advisers  who  are  presstirlng 
him  to  go  further  with  these  unworkable 
experiments?  Mr.  Kennedy  must  soon  come 
up  with  the  answers. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  6,  1968] 
Bleeding  in  Brazil:  Latin  Qiant  Bbmoavs 
Exploitation  but  Pitts  Sqcxkzb  on  U.S. 
Firms — Land  Delays  $100  Million  On.  Im- 
port Payment  but  Insists  Firms  Pat  Bu 
Tax  Pronto — Aid  Dilemma  vor  Washznq- 
ton 

(By  Henry  Gemmill) 

Rio  db  Janeiro. — ^Who  is  dratoing  the  life- 
blood  out  of  whom  here? 

Foreign  trusts — X3£.  exploiters  wc«^  of 
all — are  bleeding  tJiis  country,  answer  many 
Brazilians.  But  to  many  Americans,  it  looks 
as  if  BrazU  is  bleeding  the  companies,  and 
the  UJB.  Government,  too. 

The  Brazilian  opinion  is  wldeq>read.  "The 
country  cannot  bear  the  heavy  onus  on  its 
development  entailed  by  enrichment  of  privi- 
leged groups  who  unduly  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  Brazilians'  labor,"  sajrs  a  memo 
splashed  on  the  front  pages  of  Rio  news- 
papers   and    signed    by    President    Gonlart. 

Other  politicians  agree  that  BrazU  is 
despoiled  by  Yankee  Investors,  traders,  and 
even  foreign  alders.  Communists  say  the 
same  thing,  and  so  do  nationalist  tycoons. 

Tet  Americans  to  rebuttal  can  dte  these 
facts: 

The  Brazilian  Government,  delinquent  on 
around  9100  million  of  crude  oil  import  bills 
piled  up  over  the  past  year,  is  demanding 
International  oU  companies  wrap  the  debt 
to  a  pay-later  packsige  and  stick  it  to  a  dark 
closet.  Simultaneously  the  Government  Is 
insisting  the  same  companies'  distributing 
subsidiaries  inside  BrazU  pay  pronto  a  tax 
far  exceeding  their  resources.  Any  company 
resisting  either  demand  faces  the  tlireat  of 
being  tossed  out  of  the  Brazilian  oU  bustoess. 

FORZUUf  Am  prubtration 
UB.  foreign  alders  have  been  double- 
croeeed  on  some  BraslUan  Oovemment  com- 
mitments. Sample:  Trying  to  use  for  good 
works  the  local  currency  from  huge  gtft 
"sales"  ot  wheat  to  BrazU,  they've  had  as 
much  as  22  billion  cruzeiros  blocked  to  the 
Development  Bank — while  a  blast  of  Inflation 
melts  the  value  of  this  money  as  If  It  were 
butter  In  an  oven.  So  far  the  Oovemment 
bank  has  let  ttaem  finance  exactly  one  proj- 
ect, helping  a  private  concern  produce  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Brazil,  having  gained  a  host  of  modem 
factories  by  Oovemment  lures  to  foreign  cor- 
porations during  the  1950'b,  enacted  to  1863 
a  law  limiting  annual  profit  rexnlttanoes 
abroad  to  10  percent  of  investment.  Fair 
enough  to  theory,  perhaps,  and  seemingly 
of  liUle  significance  stoce  ttolted  8taS«  and 
Suropean  owners  have  plowed  most  earnings 
back  into  thetr  bustoesses. 
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But  In  practice,  Oovwnment  paper 
shufflers  have  Derer  gotten  around  to  han- 
dling the  rcqiOred  registrations.  Par  more 
than  a  year,  remlttanoea — not  Just  profits 
but  Interest  on  loans  and  even  patent  license 
pajnMnte — have  been  held  near  aero.  This 
tourniquet  has  cut  off  a  normal  outward 
flow  of  roughly  $100  million  annually, 

VM.   POUCT  DILEMMA 

American  policymakers,  whether  they  sit 
In  Washington  offices  or  corporate  board 
rooms,  thus  face  a  dilemma.  Should  they 
refuse  to  be  bled  any  longer,  and  flatly  de- 
cline to  throw  good  money  after  bad?  Or 
should  they  flgure  they're  so  badly  hooked 
already  that,  to  protect  their  investment, 
they  must  play  along — calculating  that 
Brazil's  current  course  reflects  neither  the 
true  interests  nor  the  popular  will  of  this 
great  nation,  hoping  things  will  change  for 
the  better,  and  fearful  of  touching  off  a 
change  for  the  worse?  They  And  It  a  tough 
decision. 

To  appreciate  how  tough,  look  more  closely 
at  oil.    It's  BraaU's  biggest  import  necessity. 
To  ultranatlonallsts  here,  it  symbolizes  the 
naUon's  struggle  with  giant  foreign  "trusts." 
To  the  companies  concerned,  that  struggle 
displays  the  slashing  skill  of  some   of   the 
Brazilian  Govenmient's  most  powerful  and 
radical  institutions. 
These  Government  arms  Include: 
Petrobras.     This  Government  oil  company 
monopolizes  domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
duction, but  fills  only  a  third  of  the  nation's 
crude   oil   needs.     It   does   the   bulk  of  all 
refining.      Under    Ur.    Ooulart,    executives 
who    knew    petroleum    have    vanished;    the 
outfit  is  headed  by  a  political  general  and 
nin  by  leftists  in  key  poets.     Its  costs  are 
swollen  by  inefficiency,  payroll  padding  and 
apparently  the  financing  of  such  unrelated 
things    as    youth    movements.      The    Reds 
would  like  to  switch  crude  Imports  over  to 
the  Soviet,  already  a  secondary  supplier. 

OOTmciL  AlfD  BANK 

Conselho  National  de  Petroleo.  It  rules 
over  the  private  sector  of  the  oil  Indxistry, 
regulating  retail  prices  and  myriad  other 
matters.  This  council  too  is  infiltrated  by 
Reds  who  would  like  to  stamp  out  capital- 
Ism  at  the  fUling-station  level. 

Banco  do  Brasil.  This  bank  is  part  of  the 
government  financial  apparatus  which  con- 
stantly claims  to  fight  inflation  whUe  flood- 
ing the  covmtry  with  paper  money  to  cover 
fantastic  budget  deflcits.  It  also  constantly 
claims  to  be  bringing  foreign  payments  Into 
balance,  while  rigging  exchange  rates  to  sub- 
sidize Imports  and  stifle  exports. 

As  for  the  foreign  companies,  they  play  a 
double  role.  Plrst,  there  are  the  Brazilian 
subsidiaries  of  Standard  Oil  Ck).  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Texaco,  Inc.,  Atlantic  Refining  Ckj..  and 
SheU  Oil  Co.  (Gulf  OU  Corp.  got  out) .  They 
buy  gasoline  and  other  refined  products, 
mainly  from  Petrobras.  They  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment within  a  required  30  days,  and  then 
manage  to  distribute  to  the  remotest  village 
under  Ught  price  ceilings  fixed  by  the  Petro- 
leum CouncU.  But  now,  suddenly,  they're 
not  obeying  another  Government  edict. 

The  council,  which  has  Just  permitted  a 
price  rise  of  about  30  percent,  demands  the 
companies  give  Banco  do  BrasU  a  sum  equal 
to  their  "windfall"  profit  on  inventcwles.  In 
effect,  the  companies,  which  have  already 
paid  the  Government  once  for  enormous 
stocks,  are  told  they  must  pay  for  about  a 
third  of  these  all  over  again.  The  cash 
they're  asked  to  hand  over  comes  to  rouglily 
12  billion  cruzeiros — more  than  $10  million 
and  probably  close  to  $ao  million,  depending 
on  which  of  the  variously  rigged  Brazilian 
exchange  rates  is  used  to  translate  the  cru- 
zeiro flgure. 

The  distributing  companies  plead  that  the 
level  oj  their  stocks  has  been  dlcUted  by  a 
counca  Which  will  not  permit  sensible  inven- 
tory trimming,  and  that  a  30-percent  price 
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boost  U  no  "windfall"  but  a  belated  catchup 
with  inflation,  which  now  has  Brazilian  labor 
demanding  100-percent  wage  boosts.  Pl- 
naUy.  after  years  of  omitted  dividends,  they 
say  they  don't  have  the  money  and  can't 
flnd  a  banker  who  wUl  lend  it.  Having  paid 
similar  cash  levies  in  the  past  the  companies 
don't  say  they  are  unwilling  to  pay,  but  con- 
tend they're  unable. 

The  companies  say  some  high  Government 
oflJclals  understand  the  facts  and  express 
sympathy,  but  they  have  received  no  assur- 
ances they  are  being  believed.  In  fact.  Gov- 
ernment regulators,  perhaps  flgurlng  parent 
companies  can  be  pressured  into  bringing 
down  freeh  dollars  to  ransom  these  Brazilian 
subsidiaries,  or  perhaps  with  a  more  political 
purpose,  make  this  threat:  Any  company 
falling  to  fork  over  wlU  lose  its  markettng 
quota.  No  quota  means  the  company  u  out 
of  business. 

BTTTINa  TACTICS 

The  crude  oil  Brazil  Imports  from  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Mideast  Is  supplied  mainly  by 
producing  or  trading  afflllatee  of  the  same 
four  companies.  In  buying  from  them  the 
Government,  which  Is  so  Insistent  a  col- 
lector Inside  Brazil,  becomee  an  elusive 
debtor. 

The  chief  purchaser  is  Petrobras.  Though 
Petrobras  demands  payment  in  80  days  when 
selling,  it  does  not  consider  a  bill  due  vmUl 
4  months  have  passed  when  it's  buyln« 
Then  It  does  pay.  * 

There's  one  hitch,  though.  Payment  is 
made  by  giving  crxizelros  to  Banco  do  Brasil 
;^lch  Is  supposed  then  to  transmit  doUars 
The  bank  has  been  pocketing  the  cruzeiros 
and  blandly  telling  oil  suppliers  it  has  no 
dollars. 

Now,  oil  companies  are  confronted  not 
merely  with  the  prospect  of  carrying  $100 
million  of  unpaid  bills  on  the  cuff,  but  with 
a  Government  request  that  thU  embarrass- 
ing commercial  delinquency  be  made  to 
vanish  for  a  while  by  sticking  a  not-due-tiU- 
I^r  label  on  It  and  tossing  It  into  storage 
The  companies  have  entered  negotiations 
Any  oil  executive  tempted  to  stalk  out  must 
consider  whether  he's  really  ready  to  give  up 
this  market,  occuplng  half  a  continent. 

A    TAUt    WTTH    THX    BOSS 

These  oil  troubles  Ulustrate  the  sort  of 
battering  most  businesses  experience  if  they 
have  dealings  with  BrazU.  Variations  are 
innumerable.  But  Inside  Brazil  the  officers 
of  many  a  U.S.-owned  factory  say  they  have 
had  a  "helluva"  time  with  bosses  back  home 
and  by  now  the  wrangling  frequently  evolves 
around  whether  more  dollars  should  be 
brought  down.  Here's  the  outline  one  sub- 
sidiary officer  gives  of  a  typical  conversation 
with  his  superior  in  the  United  States: 

"Why  should  we  send  more  money  In 
when  you  fellows  can't  send  proflts  out?" 

"Well,  this  Inflation  has  doubled  the  work- 
ing capital  we  need,  and  we  can  only  borrow 
here  at  more  than  40  percent  Interest  if  we 
can  get  it  at  all." 

"TouTe  giving  everything  away  to  your 
Commie  union.  And  even  that  70  percent 
boost  4  months  ago  isnt  keeping  them  from 
screaming  for  more." 

"I  know,  but  my  guys  here  are  OK.  and 
you  should  try  to  understend  that  the  way 
things  are  going  they  really  do  need  more 
money.  Anyhow,  we  have  to  give  it  or  be 
shut  down." 

"How's  that  nationalization  biU  stand  in 
congress?" 

"Still  talking  about  it.  but  it  looks  like 
we'U  squeak  by  with  Just  price  ceUings." 

"Tou  caU  thU  a  case  for  Investing  stock- 
holders' money?" 

"This  is  stUl  a  great  covmtry  with  a  chance 
for  a  great  future,  and  anybody  who  chick- 
ens out  now  may  be  making  a  great  mistake. 
But  gpive  the  word  and  I'll  have  a  padlock 
on  the  gate  tomorrow." 

"Not  so  fast." 


A  General  Motors  or  a  General  Klectrlc 
is  physically  anchored  to  Brazil  by  its  plante. 
An  American  exporter  may  not  be,  but  if  he 
has  a  raluable  traditional  share  in  the  Bra- 
zilian market  for  chemicals  or  curtain  rods 
balance  against  a  batch  of  unpaid  bUls.  he 
can't  escape  the  problem  of  whether  and 
when  to  take  his  licking  and  cut  his  losses. 

Even  with  coffee  export  prices  riding  high, 
one  economist  says  Brazil  is  like  the  fellow 
who  overspends  and  keeps  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  running  around  paying  the  mort- 
gage, but  stalling  the  butcher,  and  fending 
off  repossession  of  his  new  car  by  borrowing 
an  Installment  payment  from  a  neighbor. 
The  trouble  with  this  comparison  is  that  by 
1964  Brazil's  balance-of-payments  gap  is 
probably  going  to  reach  $800  million.  So  a 
horde  of  creditors  will  flnd  themselves  not 
Just  in  the  same  boat  but  in  the  same  ocean 
liner. 

The  Kennedy  administration  will  be  In  it 
with  them.  It.  too,  has  a  heavy  commitment 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  plan  for 
uplifting  the  hemisphere  with  U.S.  aid  and 
Latin  seU-help.  BrazU  U  crucial  to  the  proj- 
ect. So  Washington  policymakers  grant 
some  aid.  hold  back  on  some,  strive  to  get 
what  they  give  to  more  useful  destinations 
such  as  Brazilian  state  governments,  and 
wonder  whether  and  when  more  drastic  deci- 
sions must  be  made. 


ExHisrr  2 

fProm  the  Financial  Post.  Oct.  19,  1963) 

Kknnedt  to  Mkant  to  Haix  to  Banks 

President  Kennedy  wants  to  be  reelected 

next  ye€ur  but  Canadians  don't  like  being  a 

punching  bag  in  his  political  warmup. 

The  American  Government  is  bvisily  en- 
gaged m  trying  to  run  the  affairs  of  dozens 
of  countries  around  the  world.  It  wears  the 
robes  and  halo  of  sanctity.  It  la  on  the  side 
of  progress  or  democracy  or  freedom  or  some- 
thing that  sounds  good. 

Certainly  no  responsible  member  of  the 
Western  alliance  will  envy  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  its  responBlbilities  or  deny 
Its  generosity  or  seriously  crlUclze  what  the 
Americans  stand  for  In  the  cold  war. 

But  more  and  more  the  habit  of  pxishlng 
other  people  around  is  growing  on  the  Ken- 
nedys and  their  clansmen  in  Washington. 

This  is  frequently  and  amply  demonstrated 
within  the  United  States.  Indeed,  terrify- 
ing American  citizens  into  behavior  pleasing 
to  the  Kennedys  is  currently  the  political 
sport  of  the  President's  brother,  the  Attorney 
General. 

Quite  a  few  people  and  corporations  who 
do  not  please  the  Kennedys  are  now  finding 
that  their  cxurent  and  past  Income  tax  re- 
tiuTis  are  being  reviewed. 

And  who  is  there  who  won't  be  Intimidated 
by  that,  even  If  their  Income  reports  are  all 
clean  as  a  whistle?  This  Attorney  General 
discipline  is  so  intimidating,  in  fact,  that 
U.S.  news  media  don't  write  about  it. 

Now,  with  their  bullying  strategy  per- 
fected at  home,  the  Kennedys  and  their  co- 
horts are  using  it  to  get  what  they  want 
abroad. 

Take  the  latest  example  of  outrageous  In- 
terference— the  American  pressure  against 
the  Canadian  Government  over  the  labor 
union  war  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Belatedly,  the  Canadian  Government 
stepped  into  this  mess  and  the  trustee 
scheme  is  about  to  be  implemented. 

But  the  spectacle  of  the  White  House  and 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  whole 
weighty  machinery  of  the  VS.  Government 
being  gassed  up  to  tell  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment what  it  can  and  cannot  do  about  a 
Canadian  problem  U.  to  say  the  least,  un- 
pleasant. 

AIXUNCK,    TXS:    HOLT,    MO 

Here  is  the  cast  of  characters  and  here  Is 
the  play. 
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Kennedy  needs  tJte  labor  union  vote  In  his 
presidential  contest  next  year.  That  means 
he  needs  the  unqoallfled  support  of  George 
Meany.  the  powerful  head  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Meany  is  shaky  In  his  lucrative  Job.  Quite 
a  few  big  union  leaders  are  gunning  for  him, 
notably  Walter  Reuther  of  the  Auto  Workers. 

To  protect  his  hide,  Meany  needs  all  the 
friends  he  can  keep  and  so  he  will  do  any- 
thing to  please  Paul  Hall,  the  very  powerful 
International  boss  of  the  Seafarers  Union. 

Paul  Hall,  in  turn,  very  nauch  needs  the 
support  of  Hal  Banks — and  the  money  Banks 
gets  out  of  his  Canadian  union  members. 

So  when  the  n.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
solemnly  makes  an  official  pilgrimage  to 
Ottawa  (nobody  can  recall  that  happen- 
ing before)  and  when  he  makes  public  dec- 
larations telling  the  Canadian  Government 
what  to  do,  he  is  merely  doing  a  chore  for 
Kennedy  who  wants  to  do  a  favor  for  George 
Meany,  who  needs  H&ll,  who  needs  the 
notorious  Hal  Banks. 

From  Mr.  Kennedy's  point  of  view,  Can- 
ada Is  quite  unimportant.  It  would,  in  most 
respects,  be  a  lot  simpler  for  the  White 
House  and  the  X3B.  Government  If  we  didn't 
exist  at  all  as  a  separate  country. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  man  of  such  great  en- 
dowments as  Kennedy  should,  with  Increas- 
ing frequency,  be  revealed  as  having  a 
serious  defect  of  character.  His  intellect 
and  conscience  too  often  fall  him  in  assess- 
ment of  the  appropriate  and  seemly  exercise 
of  power. 

The  proverb,  "The  end  Justifies  the 
means"  with  the  Kennedy  c!an  too  often 
becomes   "The   end  Justifies  any   means." 

Hal  Banks  and  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
understand  each  other  completely.  As  "suc- 
cessful" men,  they  have  good  reason  to  ad- 
mire each  other. 

Both  Banks  and  Kennedy  are  good  at 
kicking  people  around.  Canadians  who 
have  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
very  good  cause  for  extreme  distaste. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  public  hearing  on  the  so-called 
truth-in-lending  bill  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  in  November.  In 
the  meantime,  the  battle  over  the  issues 
of  the  deceptively  labeled  measure  is 
continuing  on  the  Senate  floor. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator 
EtotrcLAs.  has  inserted  several  items  in 
the  Record  of  late.  So  that  the  official 
document  of  these  proceedings  shall  not 
be  overburdened  with  but  a  single  view- 
point on  this  important  matter,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  news  dis- 
patch from  the  October  23  Washington 
Post. 

The  article  points  out  that,  Joseph 
Valachl  notwithstanding,  credit  transac- 
tions in  responsible  retail  establishment* 
are  not  exorbitant  and  usurious  as  some 
protagonists  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
have  alleged.    As  the  story  explains: 

A  check  of  Washington  department  sCorM 

*  *   *  turned  up  none  that  charged  as  much 

as  3  percent.     Most  charged   IV^,  and  one 

charged   a  3-percant  service  charge  at  the 

time  of  purchase — ^but  no  interest  thereafter. 

I  imply  no  Inference  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  In  discussing  this  arti- 
cle although  the  story  does  make  allu- 
sions to  a  statement  by  the  Senator.  I 
call  attention  to  the  article  so  that  the 
Record  will  not  imply  an  indictment  of 
Washington's  department  stores,  whoae 
credit  service  charges  are  completely  in 
line  with  the  norms  of  reTolvlng  credit 
transactions. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  story  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccwa, 
as  follows: 

MOISZ    AlCXKBB    AlTACX    ON    Stobz    Intbost 
Rates 

Senator  Watne  Moksk,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, has  corrected  his  charge  that  an  un- 
named  Washington  department  store  col- 
lects 6  percent  interest  a  month  on  unpaid 
accounts. 

The  flgttre,  Morsz  told  his  colleagues,  was 
only  8  percent — or  36  percent  a  year.  He 
said  the  mistake  aroee  when  he  misunder- 
stood his  wife's  complaints  about  a  charge 
account  she  had  Just  canceled. 

As  other  Senators  were  talking  about 
Gangster  Joseph  Valachl's  loan-sharking  ac- 
tivities In  Coea  Nostra,  Senator  Paxtl  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  put  in  a  plug 
for  his  own  "truth  in  lending"  biU. 

MoKsz  then  told  of  his  wife's  experience 
with  6-percent  interest  rates.  The  next  day 
he  corrected  the  flgure  to  3  i>ercent,  and 
added  tliat  many  stores  had  taken  to  charg- 
ing only  1»4  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

A  check  of  Washington  department  stores 
yesterday  turned  up  none  that  charged  as 
much  as  3  percent.  Most  charged  I'/a.  &iid 
one  charged  a  3-percent  service  charge  at 
the  time  of  piirchase — but  no  Interest  there- 
after. 


VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  SALTONSTALIi.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
each  generation  has  been  compelled  to 
bear  witness  to  its  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  peace.  Whenever 
necessary,  this  commitment  has  been 
heroically  defended  on  battlefields 
around  the  world.  We  can  never  repay 
our  veterans  for  the  hardships  they  en- 
dured and  the  sacrifices  they  made  dur- 
ing these  struggles.  However,  in  recog- 
nition of  this  debt,  and  as  a  symbol  of 
our  heartfelt  gratitude,  we  observe  No- 
vember 11  as  Veterans  Day. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  way  in 
which  we  can  honor  these  men  and 
women  is  by  reaffirming  our  dedication 
to  the  ideals  for  which  they  fought.  By 
meeting  firmly  the  challenge  to  access  to 
Berlin  or  the  attempts  of  Castro  to 
spread  communism  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  are  demonstrating  our 
determination  to  resist  encroachments 
upon  fundamental  freedoms.  By  hold- 
ing out  hope  and  encouragement  to  those 
people  who  today  are  denied  the  freedom 
of  choice  and  initiative  which  is  rightly 
theirs,  and  by  seeking  to  create  the  con- 
ditions by  which  they  may  join  the  com- 
munity of  independent,  self-governing 
nations  we  work  toward  a  fiuidamental 
principle  of  our  way  of  life,  that  of  jus- 
tice for  alL 

We  are  aware  that  resisting  aggres- 
sion and  containing  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression are  not  sufficient  goals  for  which 
our  Nation  should  strive.  We  know  too 
well  that  in  any  future  global  conflict 
the  only  victors  would  be  the  forces  of 
destruction  and  barbarism.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  all  opportunities  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding  and  co(H>eration. 
The  constitution  of  UNESCO  states: 

since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed. 


In  resisting  Communist  hsu'assment 
and  subversion  while  pursuing  the  paths 
of  peace,  we  will  be  paying  the  finest 
tribute  possible  to  our  veterans. 

Thus,  on  November  11,  as  we  visit  the 
graves  of  our  heroic  veterans  and  salute 
those  who  fought  in  the  forces  of  free- 
dom, let  us  also  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  task  at  hand.  We  are  challenged 
by  necessity  and  by  deep  conviction  to 
work  tirelessly  for  a  world  order  in  which 
there  will  be  no  wars  or  threat  of  wars. 

Veterans  Day,  then,  is  a  day  in  which 
we  remember  with  pride  the  courage, 
devotion,  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  have 
served  our  country  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  a  day  for  us  to  be  glad  we  are  Ameri- 
cans and  to  proclaim  our  belief  in  the 
principles  which  have  guided  our  Nation. 
It  is  a  day,  too,  when  we  reaffirm  our 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  world. 


INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  significant  address  was 
made  on  November  5  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
before  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways  As- 
sociation by  the  Honorable  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Mr.  Staats'  thoughtful 
words  deserve  the  consideration  of  all 
Americans  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  Mr.  Staats 
delivered  this  speech  before  the  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Association,  which  is 
a  western  organization  devoted  to  and 
dedicated  to  the  proper  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  great  western  section  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aw  iMVKsmuorr  ros  thk  rurunx — Rbsottbcss 

DrVXLOnCKMT 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Inland  Bm- 
plre  Waterways  Association,  and  guests;  It 
is  perhaps  symbolic  that  your  association  was 
foiinded  30  years  ago — In  1933— at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  was  going  through  the 
throes  of  a  great  economic  depression.  Our 
gross  national  product  In  1933,  measured  In 
dollars  of  today's  purchasing  power,  was  f  160 
billion.  Now,  30  years  later,  it  stands  at  a 
rate  of  688  billion,  an  increase  of  390  percent. 
Our  labor  force  at  that  time  had  26  percent 
unemployed.  Today,  while  falling  short  of 
the  national  objective  of  full  employment, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  still  only  about 
5.6  percent. 

This  association  has  been  a  unifying  force 
for  the  full  development  of  the  water  and 
land  resources  of  this  area.  At  the  time  the 
association  was  founded,  the  population  at 
the  Northwest  area^-Waahington.  Oregon. 
Idaho,  and  Montana — was  only  3.676,000. 
Today  this  population  has  grown  to  6,214.000. 
whUe  per  capita  Income  has  risen  from  $814 
to  $3,370,  again  measured  in  doUars  of  to- 
day's purchasing  power. 

The  growth  of  this  area  of  the  Nation  did 
not  come  alxjut  from  chance  or  accident;  it 
has  come  about  through  private  initiative, 
careful  planning,  and  wise  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  nongovernment 
groups  and  among  Federal  and  State  and 
local  agencies.  This  growth  has  come  about 
because  our  people  have  had  the  vision  to 
develop  and  to  put  Into  prodiictlve  nse  ths 
vast  resources  which  nature  has  provided. 
But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 
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Tho«e  of  jrou  In  buslncM  and  Induatry 
know  the  Importance  of  careful  choices  in 
Investing  funds  and  manpower.  We  In  Gov- 
ernment lUtewlae  must  b«  concerned  about 
making  the  right  Investment  at  the  right 
time.  To  do  this,  other  than  very  subjec- 
tively, we  have  to  relate  every  decision  we 
m»ke  to  condlUons  which  are  likely  to  exist 
In  the  future. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  what  strikes  us 
most  strongly  Is  the  population  factor.  In 
the  short  time  between  January  1961.  when 
President  Kennedy  took  office,  and  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  19«4,  there  will  be  some  10  mUllon 
more  people  living  In  this  country.  That 
increase  U  equal  to  more  than  half  the 
present  population  of  Canada,  if  the  esti- 
mates of  the  National  Planning  Association 
•re  right,  by  1973  our  population  wUl  exceed 
235  million— nearly  40  million  more  than  last 
year.  It  takes  no  great  exercise  of  the  imag- 
ination to  reallM  that  this  increase  wUI  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  our  economy — on  the 
consumption  of  resources,  on  transportation 
on  housing,  on  recreation,  and  on  the  labor 
force. 

,  JJ?*'  ^*^^  °'  *°  economy  wUl  we  have  in 
1973 — Just  10  years  from  now?  Here  again 
the  National  Planning  Association  eetlmates 
f.,^™"  national  product  in  excess  of  $900 
bUUon  (In  1963  prices)  which  is  $350  bUlion 
above  1963  production.  And  that  organiza- 
«on  also  estimates  an  average  family  income 
of  $9300  compared  to  »7,100  last  year 
Plnally,  it  looks  ahead  to  an  employment 
level  of  87  million  persons— 17  million  more 
than  In  1963. 

■nua  U  a  profile  of  a  strong  and  progressive 

f^  i°^l.^®"*  "  *"  '•^  °"  »  big  assumption: 
that  both  our  private  and  public  decisions 
WUl  be  wise  enough  and  farslghted  enough  to 
make  aU  this  potential  a  reality. 

To  get  where  we  want  to  be  in  1973.  we  will 
have  to  deal  more  effectively  with  problems 
that  beset  us  today.  This  means  coming  to 
grips  with  the  variovis  factors  that  slow  our 
progress:  chronic  recessions,  unemployment, 
overcrowded  schools  and  too  few  teachers, 
racial  discrimination,  obsolete  plant  and 
equipment,  and  insufficient  demand  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  our  existing  productive 
potential,  it  means  that  we  muat  accelerate 
our  rate  of  economic  growth,  control  infla- 
tion, and  keep  down  prices  and  ooets  through 
contlnxilng  producUvity  improvements, 
strengthen  our  soientlflc  research,  carry  on 
a  strong  effort  to  advance  our  technology 
and  explore  a  wide  range  of  sources  of  en- 
ergy. In  short,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
expecUUona  in  the  10  years  ahead,  we  must 
accept  a  heavy  agenda  and  commit  oiirselves 
to  carrying  it  out. 

TH»    ECONOMIC    OXfTLOOK 

The  President  has  set  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  national  economic  growth. 
His  tax  program  is  expressly  designed  to  deal 
with  the  chief  factors  that  have  adversely 
affected  our  economic  performance  in  recent 
years.     Why  does  he   believe   tax  reform   U 
so  urgent?     Even  though  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year  the  gross  national  product 
rose  to  an  alltime  high  of  U98  billion,  and 
new  records  were  set  for  both  personal  In- 
comes and  industrial  production,  there  are 
disturbing  Indications  that  oxir  economy  is 
operating  considerably  below  its  potential 
Even  now.  with  2^  years  of  continuous  eco- 
nomic expansion  behind  us.  the  Nation  is 
producing  at  a   rate  which   Is  tSO   to  936 
billion  a  year  below  what  It  could  be  pro- 
ducing; the  average  operating  rate  In  manu- 
facturing Is  87  percent  of  capacity  which  Is 
considerably  below  the  preferred  rate-   and 
more  than  S\i,  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is 
unemployed.     And    private    investment   has 
fallen  to  an  average  rate  of  only  9  percent 
Of  ONP— weU  below  lu  performance  In  the 
period  of  1947-57.    In  recent  years  our  idle 
Industrial  capacity  has  dampened  domestic 


Investment   IncenUves  and   encouraged  the 
flow  of  American  capital  abroad,  with  re- 
sulting strains  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
If  our  economic  performance   Is   to  im- 
prove as  it  must,  there  needs  to  be  sufficient 
demand  for  goods  and  services  to  put  our 
unemployed  and  idle  industrial  capacity  to 
work.     The   Presidents   tax  reduction   pro- 
gram Is  Intended  to  furnish  a  major  stim- 
ulus  to   consxmier   and    business   spending 
Tpe  alternaUve — advocated  by  some — would 
be     to     stimulate     the     economy     through 
sharply  Increased  Federal  expenditures— an 
alternaUve  not  acceptable  to  the  President 
We  are  still   operating  with   a   tax   system 
which  in  most  respects  is  the  one  we  adopted 
to  restrain  excessive  demand   during   war- 
time.    The  effect  of  the  present  tax  system 
is  such  that  the  Federal  budget  would  have 
shown  a  handsome  string  of  surpluses  rather 
than  deflcits  since  1967,  If  the  economy  had 
^n   operating   close   to   full   employment 
We   have   been    witnessing   a   paradox— tax 
rates  which  were  set  high  to  absorb  an  ex- 
c««ive    proportion    of    the    gross    national 
product  at  full  employment  levels  now  block 
the   achievement   of   fuU   employment   and 
yield  disappointingly  low  revenues. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  It  Is 
wrong  to  cut  taxes  while  the  budget  is  still 
in  deflclt.  I  do  not  share  this  concern 
Tax  reduction  should  provide  a  general 
stimulus  to  our  economy  and.  when  pro- 
duction and  earnings  advance,  so  will  Fed- 
eral revenues.  Within  a  few  years  total 
revenues  under  the  new  tax  system  should 
be  even  larger  than  those  which  have  been 
produced  under  present  rates.  A  more 
rapid  economic  advance— which  a  tox  cut 
should  assure— Is  the  most  direct  route  we 
can  take  to  realising  balanced  budgets  The 
longer  we  put  It  off.  the  longer  we  will  have 
to  live  with  the  problems  that  are  keeping 
a  fuU  employment  economy  out  of  reach 
CKir  goals  for  1973  may  stand  or  faU  on  the 
decision  we  make  in  1963. 
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THX     rESESAI.     BOLX     D*      NATUaAL      RESOUXCKS 
DKVXLOFICZNT 

Economic  growth  Involves  etlU  another 
aspect  of  public  policy;  namely,  the  con- 
structive development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources—land, water,  minerals,  fuels,  forage 
timber,  flsh  and  wildlife— Including  theli^ 
uae  for  recreaUon  which  U  a  necessary  nart 
of  our  lives  in  an  advanced  society. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  the  abundance 
of  natural  resources  available  to  us  But 
this  gives  us  no  grounds  for  complacency 
Many  of  our  resources  are  nonrenewable  and 
even  those  that  are  renewable  will  require 
wise  management  and  long  leadtlme  for 
their  development.  There  is  a  consensus  that 
our  natural  resuorces  limitations  should  not 
hold  back  oiar  economic  growth  If  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  technological  change 
substitution  of  abundant  and  cheap  raw^M- 
terlals  for  scarce  and  expensive  ones.  Invest- 
ment In  Improved  resoxirce  management  and 
conservation,  and  some  Imports. 

I^t  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  recent  prog- 
ress In  natural  resources  conservation  and 
development: 

Overall.  Federal  expenditures  for  water  re- 
sources and  related  developments— excluding 
operation  and  maintenance— more  than 
doubled  m  the  period  I96ft-64,  while  the 
budget  as  a  whole  was  Increasing  by  less  than 
60  percent  and  most  of  that  Increase  was 
b^ng  limited  to  defense  and  space  programs 
Expenditures  for  these  water  resources  pro- 
grams are  estimated  to  rise  from  «l  346  mil- 
lion in  1962.  to  $1,477  mlUion  in  1964  Dur- 
ing this  3-year  period,  we  have  provided  for 
393  new  project  starts,  including  182  water- 
shed protection  projects. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program  has 
gotten  off  the  ground. 

A  new  attack  has  been  initiated  on  water 
pollution— a  destrucUve  and  inexcusable 
form  of  waste. 


We  have  establUhed  the  open  spaces  pro- 
gram to  help  urban  areas  acquire  space  for 
recreation  and  other  needs. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to 
aid  the  States  in  overall  outdoor  recreaUon 
planning  and  in  acquiring  lands  and  develop- 
ing necessary  recreaUon  facillUee.  The  legis- 
laUon  also  provides  for  financing  acqulsiUon 
of  recreaUon  lands  suitable  for  addlUon  to 
national  parks  and  forests. 

Three  new  national  seashores  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  proposals  for 
five  others  have  been  made. 

The  President  has  put  forward  a  farslghted 
10-year  program  In  oceanography— In  his 
own  words,  a  plan  'to  seed  and  weed  and 
harvest  the  oceans." 

We  have,  within  the  past  10  days,  pro- 
posed important  new  leglslaUon  dealing  with 
coat  allocaUon  and  cost  sharing  for  recrea- 
tion and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  at 
water  resources  projects. 

New  coal  research  efforts  have  led  to  a 
coal-to-gasollne  pilot  plant  to  be  located  in 
West  Virginia. 

In  short,  we  are  InvesUng  more  and  more 
In  our  natural  resources.  In  1962.  Federal 
expenditures  on  natural  resources  amounted 
to  $2.1  billion.  In  196*-a  Ught  budget 
year— expenditxu-es  are  estimated  at  $2  6  bil- 
lion, and  this  budget  will  provide  for  46  new 
starts  on  water  resources  projects,  other  than 
watershed  projects,  estimated  to  cost  nearly 
$1  billion.  ' 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  has  happened 
to  our  perspectives  and  our  sense  of  values 
When  this  kind  of  prudent  public  invest- 
ment Is  condemned  with  such  epithets  as 
t'^'^^^w^".'"'*  "boondoggle"  and  worse. 
I  ca^n  think  of  even  stronger  obJecUves  that 

wh^IIk  ^*!!f..*^  *PP"***  ^  •  government 
which  closed  Its  eyes  to  Uie  ravages  of  floods 
to  the  drying  up  of  our  streams,  to  the  de- 
terioraUon  of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  to  the 
stench  of  poUution.  and  to  the  denial  of 
water  and  power  and  natural  beauty  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  pay  for  them  and  use 
them  to  move  this  Nation  ahead. 

We  will  not  grow  while  we  let  our  natural 
rwources  lie  untapped,  while  we  faU  to  bring 
them  into  the  service  of  our  society,  while 
we  glorify  our  great  past  and  shut  our  eyes 
to  our  great  future.  There  Is  no  "fiscal 
reeponslbmty"  when  we  refuse  to  count  as 
assets  our  dams,  our  harbors,  our  river  chan- 
nels, our  reclaimed  lands,  and  all  the  lives 
and  property  saved  by  flood  protection  If 
we  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  waste 
and  Investment,  we  do  not  understand  even 
the  basic  ABC's  of  economic  growth— and 
I.  fOT  one.  am  not  prepared  to  concede  this 

The  extent  to  which  the  budget  can  pro- 
vide for  Investment  In  resources  conservaUon 
and   development  depends,   to  be  sure    on 
the  President's  Judgments  as  to  the  prlorlUes 
confronting  us  as  a  nation.     This  U  where 
the  budget  process  becomes  an   important 
tool  for  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  wide 
spwtrum  of  programs  and  needs  which  con- 
sUtute  the  business  of  the  United  States  at 
home  and  abroad.    The  very  difficult  Job  of 
the  President  U   to  balance   the   needs  and 
opportunities  for  natural  resources  develop- 
ment against  such  competing  requirements 
a«     defense,     space     exploraUon.     housing 
health   educaUon.  and  foreign  aid.  to  name 
only  a  few.    It  becomes  a  question  of  stretch- 
ing resources  to  cover  our  most  crlUcal  needs 
of  deciding  what  must  be  done  now  and  what 
must  wait. 

In  the  present  budgetary  climate,  with  the 
prospect  of  short-run  revenue  losses  resultinif 
from  tax  reducUon  needed  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate demand  and  economic  expansion  we 
must  of  course  apply  very  crlUcal  criteria  of 
need  and  Immediacy  to  every  program  and 
every  new  proposal.  We  are  now  at  work 
on  the  budget  for  flscal  year  1966.  and  our 
S^neral  guldeUne  Is  the  President's  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  that  "Our  long-range  goal 
remains  a  balanced  budget  In  a  balanced 
full-employment  economy.  Tax  reduction 
must  *  *  *  be  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of 
even  Ughter  rein  on  Federal  expenditures 
which  meet  strict  criteria  of  naUonal  need." 
As  one  who  has  spent  over  30  years  in  Fed- 
eral budgeting.  I  am  well  aware  that  budget 
decisions  are  seldom  easy;  those  facing  us 
in  the  1966  budget  will  be  even  more  difficult 
and  promise  to  remain  so  for  at  least  the 
next  year  or  two.  I  can  assure  you  that  to 
our  best  ability  the  1966  budget  wUl  show 
continued  forward  progress  In  the  Impor- 
tant fleld  of  natural  resources  development. 
Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  go  as 
far  as  we  might  prefer.  It  Is  not  our  intention 
to  come  to  a  standstill,  much  less  fall  behind. 

PLAJ4NIMG     rOR     WATEK     BI80tJ«CK8 

In  all  our  work  In  the  fleld  of  water  re- 
sources, planning  is  taking  on  more  and  more 
importance.  There  is  nothing  abstract  about 
this  at  all.  We  know  that  we  can  make  seri- 
ous mistakes  and  misjudgments  unless  we  re- 
late what  we  do.  not  merely  to  current  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  conditions  that  are  likely 
to  exist  10,  20,  or  even  50  years  from  now. 
I  can  think  of  at  least  two  major  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  this  field  in  recent  years — 
the  Cooke  Commission  Report  in  1960,  and 
the  recent  report  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  chaired 
by  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma. 

Population  changes  figure  importanUy  In 
forward  planning.  Increasing  urbanization 
and  Industrialization  will  also  affect  future 
demands  for  water.  Another  factor  is  the 
way  we  are  presently  organized  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  with  water  re- 
sources. We  have  four  major  executive 
branch  agencies  and  four  legislative  ccm- 
mlttees  of  the  Congress  concerned  with  con- 
struction. There  are  other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Public  Health  Service,  whose  missions  af- 
fect, or  are  affected  by,  water  resources  de- 
velopment. In  addition,  the  States  enter  the 
picture  at  many  points  and  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  perform.  Altogether,  the  need 
for  coordination  and  cooperative  planning  is 
very  plain. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  committee  was  that  comprehensive 
plans  be  prepared  for  the  major  river  basins 
and  that  grants  be  made  to  the  States  to 
assist  in  their  planning  efforts.  In  1961, 
therefore,  the  President  recommended  enact- 
ment of  a  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
which  would  have  established  river  basin 
commissions  patterned  after  the  Texas  and 
Southeastern  river  basin  study  conunlssions, 
to  prepare  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
for  the  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  That  bill  had  as  Its  aims  ( 1 ) 
coordination  of  federal  agencies  through  a 
Water  Resources  Council  made  up  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  four  Federal  departments 
with  major  responsibilities  In  the  water  re- 
sources field.  (2)  cooperative  Federal -State 
planning  through  river  basin  commissions, 
and  (3)  grants  to  assist  the  States  in  water 
resources  planning. 

As  many  of  you  know,  representatives  of 
the  States  objected  to  certain  features  of  the 
bill.  ConsequenUy.  Senator  Andzxson  intro- 
duced a  revised  bill  in  the  present  Congress. 
We  believe  that  the  Anderson  blU.  S.  1111, 
with  some  amendments,  wlU  provide  a  good 
basis  for  comprehensive  planning. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  river  basin 
plans  to  guide  future  investment,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  asked  each  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  their  water  resources  plan- 
ning programs  last  year  in  connection  with 
the  1964  budget.  They  have  continued  to 
work  together  and  are  now  reviewing  tbeir 
plans  for  fiscal  1906  and  future  years.  This 
has  bem  a  useful  effort:  planning  concepts 
have  been  clarified;  priorities  of  studies  are 
being  identified;  and  gaps  and  overlaps  are 
being  reduced.    AU  this  effort.  I  believe,  will 


prove  very  helpful  to  river  basin  commissions 
when  they  are  established. 

I  believe  that  in  years  to  come  we  will  look 
back  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  re(>ort 
as  a  major  turning  point  In  focusing  the 
Nation's  attention  on  our  water  resoxirce 
problems  and  In  charting  a  course  for  the 
future.  Its  emphasis  on  comprehensive 
planning  Is  a  major  contribution.  Its  thor- 
ough spelling  out  of  water  resource  problems 
throughout  the  country  served  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  problem  Is  not  a  sectional  one 
but  a  national  one.  Its  forecast  as  to  the 
steep  upward  curve  of  water  consiunption 
brought  home  forcibly  the  lu^ency  of  timely 
and  forthright  measures  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  water  resources.  And  It  made  it 
plain  that  the  Job  cannot  be  done  without 
spending  some  money,  and  in  the  form  of 
prudent  public  Investment.  Overall.  It 
demonstrated  that  to  do  the  Job  that  must 
be  done.  It  will  take  the  collective  efforts  of 
Federal  and  State  governments  and  private, 
groups. 

Let  me  stress  the  Importance  of  this  point. 
The  task  of  conserving  and  developing  the 
Nation's  resources  Is  tremendovis.  Whether 
It  Is  the  production  of  power,  the  manage- 
ment of  forests  and  rangelands,  the  devel- 
opment of  water  resources,  or  the  conserva- 
tion of  heUum,  there  is  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  do — Federal,  State,  local  and  private  or- 
ganizations— If  we  are  serious  about  it.  Each 
group  can  accomplish  certain  tasks  better 
than  others.  What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  get 
together. 

■CONOldIC    JXTSnnCATION 

The  method  by  which  projects  are  eval- 
uated Is  difficult  and  controversial,  but  in- 
evitably there  must  be  certain  common  prac- 
tices. It  is  basic  to  a  program  of  water 
resources  development  that  we  have  work- 
able standards  and  criteria  against  which  to 
formulate  and  evaluate  projects.  A  project 
must  be  designed  and  reviewed  in  both  engi- 
neering and  economic  terms. 

Conunon  standards  would  be  Important  to 
decisionmaking  even  If  only  one  agency  were 
engaged  In  water  resources  development, 
but  It  Is  even  more  essential  when  several 
agencies  are  In  the  field.  Inconsistent  eval- 
uation standards  were  criticized  by  the 
Cooke  commission  In  1960.  Out  of  this 
came  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget's  celebrated 
circular  A-47 — regarded  In  some  quarters  as 
an  overly  restrictive  policy  and  by  others  as 
a  step  toward  rational  decisionmaking.  As 
time  went  on.  however.  A-47  became  less 
suited  to  the  purposes  which  it  tried  to 
serve.  But  the  need  for  common  standards 
had  been  established. 

Last  year  the  President  approved  a  new 
set  of  policies,  standards  and  procedures 
for  formulating  and  evaluating  projects. 
This  document  reflects  the  views  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  takes  Into  account 
advances  In  policy  and  practice  In  the  water 
resources  fleld  since  1962.  One  Important 
change  was  to  raise  the  limit  on  the  period 
of  economic  analysis  of  a  project  from  60 
to  100  years.  Another  change  provides 
that  Joint  costs  of  a  project  such  as  a  dam 
may  now  be  allocated  to  recreation  whereas 
previously  only  the  specific  costs  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  could  be  so  treated. 

We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods  on  stand- 
ards amd  procedures,  however.  Efforts  are 
now  going  on  to  develop  a  more  precise  means 
of  evaluating  the  benefits  of  recreation.  In- 
cluding hunting  and  fishing.  In  addition, 
the  concept  of  the  least  oostiy  alternative 
means  of  providing  recreation,  which  limits 
the  coet  allocation  to  recreaUon,  Is  being 
studied.  More  work  must  also  be  done  on 
coet  allocation  methods. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  we  have 
come  a  long  way  In  Improving  our  standards 
and  procedures.  The  better  these  are.  the 
less  likelihood  there  will  be  of  Irresponsible 
charges  of  "pork  barrel"  methods.  Good 
standards   for   basing   decisions   on   project 


authorization  and  construction  starts  is  the 
first  step  In  building  public  confidence  and 
support  for  water  resources  development. 
From  this  basic  framework  we  can  go  on  to 
make  the  test  of  relative  priority  in  the 
setting  of  the  annual  budget. 

With  respect  to  problems  of  reimbursement 
and  cost  sharing  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Federal  bodies,  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  a  study  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  working  closely 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Army, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
problems  are  anything  but  simple.  This  past 
week  the  Bvu-eau  of  the  Budget,  in  behalf  of 
the  executive  branch,  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  draft  bill  to  establish  cost  sharing  and 
reimbursement  policy  for  recreation  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement  In  connection  with 
water  resource  projects.  This  bill  would  not 
require  non-Federal  sharing  of  these  costs 
at  every  project,  but  only  where  such  costs 
are  relatively  substantial — ^most  of  the  costs 
would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

CONCLXJSION 

As  we  take  Inventory,  we  cannot  fall  to 
recognize  the  progress  we  liave  made.  Our 
goals  are  clearer.  The  task  Is  better  under- 
stood as  one  of  national  dimensions.  The 
President  has  made  plain  the  relevancy  of 
water  resources  development  to  oxir  para- 
mount objective  of  economic  growth  and  full 
emplojrment.  The  Investment  character  of 
public  expenditures  for  resource  development 
Is  seen  more  clearly  than  In  the  past.  Com- 
prehensive planning  has  advanced  from  the 
stage  of  an  Idea  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
reality. 

It  has  been  a  time  of  progress,  of  gains 
that  we  can  measure.  But  for  all  of  mb, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 


A  SURPLUS  PROBIJai  IN  NUCLEAR 
BOMBS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  columnist.  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs.  has  written  an  important  article 
which  appears  in  today's  Washinertoa 
Post. 

Mr.  Childs  ask  the  question  which  Is 
causing  growing  concern  among  a  num- 
ber of  us  in  the  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country:  "How  much  nuclear  killer 
capacity  is  enough?" 

Mr.  Childs  calls  attention  to  the  re- 
lated problems  of  what  we  do  with  the 
personnel  employed  at  our  nuclear 
weapons  plants  when  shifts  in  our  de- 
fense requirements  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Mr.  Childs  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Thei^  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

A    SUKPLUS   PKOBLKM   in    NT7CLXAX    BOMBS 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

How  much  nuclear  killer  capacity  is 
enough?  In  shaping  the  new  defense  budget 
this  Is  a  deeply  puzzling  question  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  wlU  In  the  end  have 
to  put  up  to  President  Kennedy. 

A  big  Industrial  development  with  payrolls 
In  a  half-dozen  States  depends  on  continu- 
ing to  produce  fissionable  material  for  nu- 
clear weapons.  Tet,  as  It  is  often  put.  we're 
got  the  stuff  running  out  of  our  ears. 

Secretary  McNamara  woiild  like  to  out 
back  production.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Lb  agreeable  to  some  cutbacks.  But 
the  decision  Is  complicated  by  a  proposal 
bound  to  generate  pressure  as  the  results  of 
a  cut  are  seen  In  a  loss  of  Jobs,  the  moth- 
balling  of  plants  and  the  dispersion  of  highly 
skilled  technical  staffs. 
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Tb*  propoMd  ortgtxuitlng  with  Senator 
Ouirrow  Ainmsoir,  Democrat,  of  Nvv 
Mexico,  chalrm&n  of  the  Joint  Congrecakmal 
Atomic  Cammltte*.  la  to  atoclcpUe  plutonlum. 
The  raw  material,  uranlxim.  would  be  mined, 
processed  at  great  coet  and  put  t>ack  In  the 
earth. 

On  the  face  of  It.  with  a  preaent  capacity 
to  deetroy  every  target  area  In  the  Soviet 
Union  several  times  avmr  aa  the  Prealdent  haa 
stated  at  least  twice,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  Iunatl«  form  ot  makework.  But  the  astute 
Amamaoir  makes  a  case  for  the  stockpile. 

It  to  true,  ha  says,  that  there  to  a  large 
oversupply.  In  the  U.8.  arsenal  are  many 
old-fashioned  nuclear  bombs  so  big  that  they 
would  not  be  dropped  under  tiny  circum- 
stances. If  these  were  remade  and  the  fls- 
slooable  material  put  Into  up-to-date  weap- 
ons we  would  have  at  least  a  10-year  supply. 
But  the  big  surplus  to  In  "yellow  cake" — 
uranium  oailde  being  processed  from  uranium 
by  mlUs  such  as  those  of  the  Kerr-McOee 
Oo.  under  long-term  contracts.  What  Amiikb- 
BON  oontemplatee  to  a  cutback  In  the  mills, 
leaving  a  few  large,  efficient  plants  like  that 
of  Kerr-McGee  to  go  on  turning  out  "yellow 
cake."  Thto.  together  with  the  huge  ciurent 
surplus,  would  be  processed  Into  plutonlum 
that  keeps  Indefinitely. 

"We  might."  as  one  expert  put  It,  "want 
to  take  a  look  at  It  after  a  thousand  years." 
Plutonlimi  In  the  stockpUe  could  be  made 
tip  very  quickly  into  bombs  and  warheads. 
AMDaasoM  points  out.  It  would  also  be  avail- 
able for  peacetime  use  In  power  reactors  If 
and  when  nuclear  power  production  comes 
to  be  more  nearly  competitive  with  other 
power  sources. 

That  would  mean  maintaining  Oak  Ridge 
in  Tennessee.  Savannah  River  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Hanford  in  the  State  of  Washington 
In  operation  in  part  if  not  in  entirety.  Han- 
ford has  a  payroll  of  8.000  and  while  thto  to 
small  as  compared  to  Boeing  it  to  important 
to  Washington. 

The  scale  of  the  overkill  in  America's  nu- 
clear arsenal  produces  highly  technical  and 
violently  emotional  arguments.  In  hto  oou- 
rageouB  speech  last  August  calling  for  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  arms  spending  Senator 
OKoacx  McOovHw,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota,  was  content  to  uae  the  phrase  "sev- 
eral times  over."  But  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  he  had  heard  the  presenta- 
tion of  Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  of  Colximbla 
University,  who  contends  that  overkill  to 
1.300  times  what  to  necessary  to  destroy  all 
Communist  target  areas. 

The  Pentagon  says  that  such  far-out  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  Impossible  assumption 
that  every  single  nuclear  weapon  would  be 
used.  They  Ignore  the  destruction  of  a  part 
of  the  arsenal  in  a  Soviet  first  strike.  And 
they  also  overlook  the  fact  of  a  wide  disparity 
of  weapons,  including  tactical  battlefield 
weapons,  not  all  of  which  would  be  eeroed  in 
on  the  major  target. 

But  certain  Pentagon  officials  are  deeply 
concerned  with  a  stockpile  so  overflowing  that 
storage  has  beconae  a  major  problem.  An 
indication  of  this  was  the  deliberate  leak 
last  sununer  that  Defense  would  like  to  cut 
back  its  weapons  requirements  with  the 
Atomic  Bnetvy  Commteslon  by  a  billion 
ctollars. 

During  the  fiercely  fought  controversy 
over  the  nomination  of  former  ABC  Chair- 
man Lewto  Strauss  to  be  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, charges  were  put  in  the  record  show- 
ing the  interlocking  relationship  of  power- 
ful financial  intorsts,  including  Kuhn-Loeb 
and  the  Rockefellers,  in  uranium.  The  late 
Senator  Robert  Kerr.  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, through  Kerr-McOee.  was  a  major 
figure  In  this  gold  rush.  It  was  part  of  the 
oomples  that  brought  abundance  with,  the 
inevttahle  growth  of  deeply  vested  interests. 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  service  brave  men — both  past  and 
present — have  rexKlered  us,  our  pec^le 
have  set  aside  November  11  of  each  year 
for  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day. 
Nothing  could  be  more  warranted  nor 
well  deserved. 

Since  the  birth  of  this  Nation — a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  freedom — it  has  been 
necessary  for  men  to  bear  arms  to  per- 
petuate and  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
This  is  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
liberty  in  a  world  reluctant  to  let  it 
flower. 

In  less  than  200  years,  the  people  of 
this  land  have  built  America  into  a  great 
country — a  country  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  democracy.  We  owe  this  op- 
portunity for  growth  to  our  veterans, 
who  have  been  willing  to  give  their  lives 
so  that  we  might  remain  free  to  build  a 
strong  nation. 

A  day  of  tribute  is  small  payment  to 
the  thousands  who  have  died,  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  maimed  and  handi- 
capped, the  millions  who  have  returned 
to  civilian  life  determined  to  build  a 
better  world  for  their  children — and  our 
children — and  to  our  young  men  still 
giving  this  country  a  part  of  their  lives, 
away  from  home  and  loved  ones,  to  pro- 
tect our  hard-earned  freedoms. 

"Thank  you"  is  a  small  phrase.  Yet, 
behind  it  is  the  love  of  a  nation.  It  is 
not  the  hollow  phrase  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  strangers;  rather,  it  carries  the 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  appreciation  we 
would  extend  to  a  close  friend,  a  brother. 
father,  or  a  son.  The  security  of  our 
country — our  homes — personally  affects 
all  of  us.  Our  "thank  you"  has  real 
meaning. 

But  we  are  In  the  debt  of  our  veterans 
for  more  than  their  valor  during  wartime. 
We  are  grateful  for  their  participation  in 
peacetime  as  well.  Because  they  have 
experienced  the  horror  of  war,  because 
they  have  seen  the  starkness  of  tyranny, 
they  have  returned  to  civilian  life  deter- 
mined to  build  a  better  world. 

They  have  returned  to  us  with  a  strong 
sense  of  citizenship,  with  the  realization 
that  foreign  affairs  affect  us  as  vitally  as 
domestic  affairs,  and  with  the  realization 
that  a  government  'of  the  people"  must 
be  participated  in  by  the  pe<vle. 

Through  veterans'  organizations,  they 
have  l>een  active  in  civic  affairs,  and  have 
worked  to  improve  their  communities. 
They  have  worked  with  our  youth  to 
build  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.  They  have  been  active  in  politi- 
cal life  on  both  the  State  and  National 
level. 

Of  our  present  Members  of  Congress, 
362  are  veterans.  Our  last  three  Presi- 
dents have  been  veterans. 

There  are  22.133,000  veterans  in  our 
population  today.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
our  covmtry's  veterans  have  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  "the  foundation  stone 
of  Americanism."  This  does  not  mean 
they  are  rabid  adherents  to  the  extreme 
right,  but  rather  that  our  veterans  have 
been  diligent  in  the  performance  of  in- 
telligent   patriotism    tempered    with    a 


strong  sense  of  the  real  world  we  live  in. 
They  have  rolled  up  their  shirt  sleeves 
and  helped  democracy  work. 

They  have  given  a  great  deal,  but,  like 
anything  of  value,  peace  and  freedom  are 
expensive  items  on  the  world  market. 
Our  veterans  have  made  the  downpay- 
menL  It  is  up  to  all  Americans  to  ac- 
tively Join  them  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  country,  to  maintain  our  free- 
doms, and  to  achieve  world  peace. 

By  working  to  become  better  and  more 
enlightened  citizens,  we  will  be  paying 
back  our  debt  the  way,  I  am  sure,  our 
veterans  would  like  it  paid. 
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PERIODIC  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
VIEW OP  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN- 
AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  30  Senators  Joined  with  me  to 
introduce  S.  2114,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  future 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to 
local  units  of  government.  In  my  re- 
marks accompanying  the  introduction  of 
this  measure  and  in  a  subsequent  address 
on  October  31,  I  explained  some  of  the 
more  general  reasons  for  my  advocacy 
of  this  bill. 

Additional  arguments  In  support  of  S. 
2114 — especially  as  they  relate  to  the  fis- 
cal aspects  of  grants-in-aid — are  found 
in  a  draft  report  on  "The  Role  of  Equali- 
sation in  Federal  Orants-in-Aid"  which 
was  recently  considered  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  in  a  study  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral System  as  Seen  by  State  and  Local 
Officials:    Results    of    a    Questionnaire 
Dealing   with   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions." which  is  being  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.    Those  two  studies 
indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  we  will 
experience  with  respect  to  future  grant 
programs.   Most  of  the  existing  programs 
have  two  distinct,  but  coordinate,  provi- 
sions which  determine  each  State's  share 
of  Federal  grant  money.    The  allocation 
provision,  or  apportionment  formula,  re- 
lates to  the  manner  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  a  particular  pro- 
gram are  apportioned  sunong  the  recipi- 
ent   governments,    provided    the   grant 
conditions  are  met.    "ITie  matching  pro- 
vision pertains  to  the  funds  required  to 
be  raised  by  the  States  and  sometimes 
by  the  local  governments  as  their  share 
of  the  aided  program's  cost.    The  opera- 
tion of  both  provisions  within  existing 
grants-in-aid  suggests  that  there  are  a 
number  of  fiscal  problems  with  which 
congressional  committees  must  periodi- 
cally come  to  grips. 

The  question  of  whether  an  equaliza- 
tion factor  should  be  included  in  these 
provisions  also  highlights  the  need  for 
more  careful  congressional  scrutiny. 
Since  World  War  n,  Congress  has  paid 
Increasing  attention  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  distribution  of  Federal 
grants  should  take  into  aocoimt  differ- 
ences in  the  capacities  of  the  States  to 
finance  aided  programs  from  their  own 
resources.  It  la  unlikely  that  the  future 
will  reverse  this  trend.    "Hie  effort  to 


give  recognition  to  this  factor  has  usu- 
ally taken  the  form  of  attempting  to 
compensate  for  the  imbalance  betweoi 
the  several  States'  differing  program 
needs  and  their  relative  financial  abili- 
ties to  support  these  fimctions  at  certain 
desired  levels.  The  decision  to  imple- 
ment or  not  to  implement  this  goal  has 
signiflcantly  affected  both  the  apportion- 
ment and  matching  provisions  of  most 
grants-in-aid.  Congressional  reassess- 
ment of  future  grants-in-aid,  as  provid- 
ed in  S.  2114.  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fiscal  and  policy  questions  raised 
by  the  formulas  under  which  these  pro- 
grams are  financed. 

Of  these  three  problem  areas,  the  al- 
location provision  raises  some  of  the 
more  subtle  challenges  to  test  the  wisdom 
of  Congress.  If  the  present  is  any  guide 
for  the  future,  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  some  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  basically  on  an  equal -share 
basis  to  each  State,  since  10  existing 
grants  still  employ  a  modified  version  of 
this  formula  with  little  recognition  of 
differences  in  the  size  of  the  States  or 
other  Indicators  of  differences  in  need. 
When  Federal  grant  programs  do  pro- 
vide for  the  allotment  of  varying  amounts 
of  funds  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of 
some  indicated  need  criterion,  various 
and  sometimes  confusing  indexes  are  em- 
ployed to  establish  the  formula.  Fre- 
quently, a  program's  needs  are  gaged  by 
the  population  of  the  States,  the  popula- 
tion in  totals,  a  relevant  population 
group,  or  some  other  service  milt  crite- 
rion as  an  index  for  determining  the  allo- 
cation of  grant  funds.  In  some  cases  the 
components  of  program  costs  are  used 
as  indicators  of  need.  Of  the  16  grant 
programs  which  at  present  use  a  finan- 
cial need  factor  in  the  formula,  15  use 
per  capita  personal  income  as  an  index 
of  the  relative  State  fiscal  capacity  and 
the  State-by-State  distribution  of  funds 
is  weighted  accordingly,  so  as  to  offer 
more  Federal  funds  to  the  poorer  States. 

To  make  matters  more  difficult,  and 
again  using  the  present  as  a  basis  for 
future  predictions,  only  two-thirds  of 
present  Federal  grant  programs  dis- 
tributed their  funds  in  fiscal  1962  on  the 
basis  of  only  one  allocation  method. 
Fifteen  grant  programs  employed  two 
basic  grant  formulas;  two  used  three 
methods;  and  three  distributed  their 
funds  on  the  basis  of  four  methods.  In 
many  instances  these  varying  formulas 
are  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  they 
provide  many  a  headache  for  State  and 
local  officials  attempting  to  participate 
in  these  programs.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing observation  of  a  State  ofllcial  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations'  question  on  this  topic : 

The  funds  made  available  to  [this  de- 
partment] •  •  •  have  such  complicated 
formulas,  matching  requirements,  and  re- 
porting of  expenditures  that  it  is  dUBcult 
for  the  budget  analyst,  the  Oovernor  and 
the  legislature  to  understand  the  financing 
of  these  formulas.  The  program  has  not 
been  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  budget  offlce  continually  feels  that 
It  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  agency  involved  in 
the  Interpretation  of  these  formulas  and  re- 
quirements. 


While  many  Federal  grants  have  ex- 
plicit statutory  provisions  spelling  out 
in  detail  how  the  funds  are  to  be  al- 
lotted to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, some  still  permit  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  funds  to  be  disbursed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  program  Administrator. 
In  practice,  such  discretionary  author- 
ity has  commonly  been  incorporated  into 
administrative  regulations  which  specify 
the  formula  for  distributing  the  grant 
fimds.  Yet  at  present,  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  funds  in  eight  grant  programs  are 
not  distributed  in  accordance  with  a 
published  allocation  method.  In  dis- 
charging its  mandate  to  periodically  ex- 
amine and  reassess  these  programs, 
then,  Ccmgress  should  take  a  closer  look 
at  these  apportionment  provisions  and 
attempt  to  make  the  excessively  rigid, 
more  flexible;  the  needlessly  intricate, 
more  simple;  the  broadly  discretionary, 
more  specific;  and  the  indices  of  need, 
less  susceptible  to  misinterpretation  and 
suspicion. 

The  matching  requirement  provision — 
or  the  lack  thereof — in  the  existing 
grants  raises  almost  as  many  questions 
as  the  allocation  formulas.  In  itself,  the 
fact  that  13  aided  programs  do  not  re- 
quire any  State  or  local  matching  con- 
3titutes  a  fundamental  reason  for  peri- 
odic reassessment  of  these  programs  by 
the  pertinent  legislative  committees.  In 
addition,  among  the  grants-in-aid  that 
do  require  State  and  local  governmmts 
to  share  in  program  cost,  we  find  that 
the  dual  method  of  determining  cost 
share  and  requirements  provides  another 
subject  for  i>eriodic  congressional  In- 
quiry. Under  existing  arrangements 
there  may  be  variable  matching,  whereby 
the  proportion  of  total  program  cost 
borne  by  the  State  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  an  index  employed  to  measure 
relative  State  fiscal  capacity,  thus  im- 
plementing the  equalization  objective. 
Alternatively,  there  may  be  a  fixed  ratio- 
matching  formula  whereby  the  State 
and/or  local  government  is  required  to 
share  at  the  same  proportion  of  program 
cost  The  latter  technique  is  employed 
at  present  In  most  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. For  many,  the  fixed  Federal 
share  is  50  percent  and  for  a  few  pro- 
grams it  Is  set  at  two-thirds,  occasionally 
at  three- fourths,  and  even  at  90  percent 
of  cost.  Over  70  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  in  fiscal  1962  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  were  governed  by  a  fixed 
ratio-matching  formula. 

Variable  matching  requirements  are 
found  exclusively  in  only  seven  grant 
programs  at  present,  and  partially  in 
five.  While  constituting  a  form  of  equal- 
ization In  that  they  recognize  the  varying 
abilities  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  8uiK>ort  these  aided  functlms, 
the  funds  distributed  on  a  variable 
matching  formula  basis  accounted  for 
only  17  percent  of  the  more  than  $7 
billion  that  was  spent  for  grant  programs 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  present 
grant  formulas  do  not  properly  repre- 
sent dlffermcee  In  the  current  nattmud 
Interest  in  the  different  programs,  and 
imderstaxMlably  so.    The  programs  were 


enacted  at  different  times  within  a  dif- 
fer^it  climate  of  opinion,  without  in 
each  instance  due  regard  being  givm  for 
the  grant  ixt>visions  of  other,  existing 
programs.  Those  State  and  local  offi- 
cials respondlzi^  to  the  subcommittee 
questionnaire  strongly  favored  congres- 
si(xial  legislation  which  would  make  these 
formulas  s(»newhat  more  uniform  and 
standardize  definitions  used  therein.  In 
light  of  these  varying  requirements,  and 
this  reaction  from  questionnaire  re- 
spondents. Congress  must  probe  more 
deeply  into  the  entire  question  of  match- 
ing provisions.  Are  the  interests  of  the 
more  well-to-do  States  protected  when 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated in  1962  were  disbursed  under  grant 
programs  with  no  matching  require- 
ments? Is  equity  achieved  when  more 
than  70  percent  of  these  funds  were  dis- 
tributed under  a  formula  which  provided 
for  fixed  ratio  matching?  These  are 
questions  of  equal  Justice;  they  are  ques- 
tions of  national  policy.  They  are  prem- 
ised upon  existing  facts,  but  they  will  be 
with  us  in  the  future.  Periodic  review 
of  future  grants-in-aid  could  not  igziore 
these  issues,  and  the  enactment  of  S. 
2114  would  help  to  guarantee  their  care- 
ful consideration. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have 
discussed  in  connection  with  apportion- 
ment and  matching  formulas  relate  to 
the  broader  problem  of  equalization.  In 
some  instances,  this  factor  has  been  in- 
corporated Into  programs  that  do  not 
require  it;  in  others,  it  has  been  Inserted 
In  a  way  that  fails  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  Congress.  In  still  other 
programs,  it  has  been  ignored  where 
changing  conditions  Indicate  a  pressing 
need  for  its  recognition.  Of  the  Federal 
grants-in-aid  now  on  the  bo<As.  only 
about  a  third  contain  what  might  be 
termed  explicit  fiscal  equalization  pro- 
visions. This  means  that  the  distribution 
of  the  moneys  or  the  proporticm  of  Fed- 
eral-State sharing  of  program  cost  in 
these  programs  is  governed  in  some 
measure  by  a  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ences among  the  States'  relative  abilities 
to  support  the  aided  activities. 

Detailed  statistical  analysis  of  these 
programs  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
others  Indicates  that,  though  these  pro- 
grams are  presumably  geared  to  giving 
greater  recognition  to  the  difficulties 
that  less  well-to-do  States  have  in  fi- 
nancing them,  these  States  have  not  al- 
ways profited  under  them  to  the  extent 
that  8(Hne  imagine.  To  put  It  more 
bluntly.  Congress  intent  here  with  re- 
spect to  ironing  out  some  of  the  inequal- 
ities in  the  program  levels  among  the 
States  has  not  alwasrs  been  fully  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain other  grants,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  equalisation  factor  should 
not  always  be  extended  to  programs  of 
a  hartcally  planning,  demonstration, 
stimulation,  or  emergency  nature.  This 
differentiation  is  not  always  made  at 
IM-esent.  and  future  congressional  re- 
assessmoit  of  Federal  grant-tn-aid  pro- 
grams should  carefully  weigh  the  argu- 
ments developed  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  this  subject. 
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doagnM  in  recent  yean  has  Increas- 
ingly turned  to  categorical  grant  pro- 
gramB  as  a  way  of  national  participa- 
tion in  the  provlrion  of  vital  publie  serv- 
ices. The  greater  the  number  of  the 
segmofits  of  public  services  which  are 
aided  ^trough  these  categorical  aids,  the 
more  \irgent  becomes  the  coordination 
of  the  grant  programs  and  of  assuring 
through  pMiodic  review  that  the  provi- 
sions are  in  harmony  with  one  another 
and  that  the  objectives  of  the  Congress 
In  providing  Federal  aid  are  carried  out 
in  a  consistent  way  from  category  to 
category. 

Where  equalization  is  appropriate, 
however,  greater  consideration  should 
be  given  to  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
various  Indexes  of  program  need  and  of 
the  States*  relative  ability  to  support 
grant  programs.  Per  capita  personal  in- 
come, for  example,  has  some  limitations 
as  an  accurate  index  of  the  relative 
capability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  revenues.  This  and  other 
indicators  which  have  been  used  to  im- 
plement the  equalteatlon  Ideal  should  be 
carefully  reexamined  by  the  Congress — 
not  with  the  view  that  perfect  Justice 
or  complete  tmlformity  can  be  attained, 
but  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  inequities  and  existing  lack 
of  meaningful  standards  need  correction. 
We  must  not  permit  future  grants  to  be 
80  characterized. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  fiscal  problems  that  confront  us  In 
this  area  of  Federal  governmental  activ- 
ity which  accounts  for  more  than  $10 
billion  In  this  fiscal  year,  which  includes 
at  least  60  programs,  and  which  gives 
every  sign  of  expansion  as  we  move  Into 
the  final  third  of  tills  century.  Consist- 
ency, uniformity,  and  eqxilty — these 
should  be  our  immediate  goals  in  this 
dli&cult  area  of  congressional  oversight. 
Enactment  of  S.  2114  would  go  far  to- 
ward achieving  these  objectives.  In  at- 
tcmiptlng  to  determine  whether  future 
grant  programs  will  be  modified,  redi- 
rected, terminated,  or  continued,  con- 
gressional committees  under  this  legis- 
lation, of  necessity,  would  have  to  cope 
with  some  of  these  fiscal  problems.  All 
of  us  then  would  be  compelled  to  focus 
our  attention  more  regularly  on  the 
many  dollars-and -cents  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
sporadic  and  imdirected  development  of 
these  grant  programs. 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  the  trouble 
spots  that  have  emerged  in  this  field,  the 
enemies  of  the  grant-in-aid  device  will 
increase  in  niunl>er;  their  arguments  will 
become  more  forceful:  and  the  coopera- 
tive Federal  ideal  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. I  agree  with  ttaoee  scholars  who 
claim  that  this  very  practical  device  has 
been  one  of  the  major  forces  preserving 
our  traditional  system  of  American  fed- 
eralism. If  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  this  is  1  nation  compoeed  of  50 
States — ^not  50  States  Joined  in  loose  con- 
federation or  a  single  State  subdivided 
into  50  administrative  units — ^then  the 
grant-in-aid  must  be  strengthoied. 

Others  msj  help  us.  The  executive 
agencies  can  advise  and  conduct  their 
own  reassessment  of  grants-in-aid.  The 
States  and  local  governments  can  recom- 


mend Improvwnents  In  various  programs. 
In  the  final  analysis,  however,  Congress 
alone  has  the  task  of  legislative  over- 
sight and  the  power  of  the  purse.  We 
alone  possess  the  proper  Instrumentali- 
ties, the  authority,  and.  what  is  even 
more  Important,  the  requisite  attitude — 
since  we  represent  the  States  and  local 
districts,  but  serve  as  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  a  significant  and  highly 
desirable  step  toward  strengthening  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  83^tem  and 
toward  reasserting  our  traditional  role  of 
umpire  among  the  50  States. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  armounce  that 
hearings  on  6.  2114  will  begin  on  Decem- 
ber 3  at  10  a.m.  Any  Senator  or  other 
person  wishing  to  testify  at  the  hearing 
should  notify  the  subcommittee,  rxxnn 
357,  Senate  Office  Building,  extension 
4718.  in  order  that  he  might  be  scheduled 
as  a  witness. 


TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES -ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  Senators  from  the  Oreat  Lakes 
States  this  past  summer  have  organized 
a  conference  of  Great  Lakes  Senators  to 
review  the  problem  arising  from  the  very 
type  of  concern  expressed  by  the  State 
legislature  in  their  October  resolution. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce announced  the  formation  of  a 
Special  Subcommittee  To  Study  Trans- 
portation on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The  chairman  acted,  after  a  number 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
had  called  to  his  attention  the  concern 
we  feel  for  the  Investigation  of  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  transporta- 
tion and  shipping  In  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  region.  It  is 
my  hope  that  In  the  weeks  Immediately 
ahead,  this  subcommittee  will  come  to 
Michigan,  and  hold  hearings  In  our  port 
cities.  For  Michigan  has  been  long  a 
proponent  of  the  seaway  and  I  am  con- 
fident hearings  from  witnesses  In  our 
State  will  produce  testimony  of  signifi- 
cant value  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 1 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wotild 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
action  of  six  of  the  Senators  represent- 
ing areas  In  the  upper  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion that  has  some  bearing  on  this  same 
problem. 

A  few  days  ago.  I  joined  with  my  five 
colleagues  in  urging  the  President  to 
form  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Commission 
for  Great  Lakes  Economic  Development. 
The  text  of  our  proposal  Is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter and  statement  by  the  six  Senators, 
together  with  the  announcement  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature  be  reprinted  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
statement,  announcement,  and  resolu- 
tion were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBB.  as  follows: 

SEifAToms  Psorosz  RxoioifAL  Commission 
roK    Obkat    Lakbs    Economic    I>ctxi.opmxnt 

Six  T7.8.  Senators  have  urged  President 
Kennedy  to  create  a  Federal-State  regional 
commission  to  coordinate  and  Implement 
economic  development  In  the  northern  areas 
ot  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

In  a  letter  to  tlie  President,  the  Senators 
asked  him  to  initiate  such  a  program  by 
calling  a  White  House  meeting  of  Cabinet 
members  and  agency  heads  administering 
economic  development  programs,  together 
with  the  Governors  and  tha  Senators  from 
the  three  States. 

Senators  making  the  proposal  were  Hc- 
BXBT  H.  HuMPHSXT  and  EuoKNK  J.  McCaktut, 
Democrats  of  Minnesota;  Pat  McNamaka 
and  Philip  A.  Hakt,  Democrats  of  Michi- 
gan, and  William  Proxmikk  and  Oatlord 
Nei-son,  Democrats,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Senators  noted  that  the  northern 
areas  ot  their  States  have  suffered  persistent 
and  substantial  unemployment,  with  the 
Jobless  rate  usually  about  twice  the  national 
average. 

'"nils  situation  has  continued  despite  val- 
iant efforts  by  the  Federal  Government,  State 
agencies  and  local  communities,"  the  Sen- 
ators said  In  a  statement. 

"We  have  suggested  to  the  President  that 
we  believe  these  efforts  could  be  strength- 
ened and  lmpro%-ed  through  better  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation. 

"Since  the  northern  areas  of  our  States 
have  much  In  common  in  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic and  physical  characteristics,  oxir  pro- 
posal calls  for  attacking  the  problems  on  a 
regional  basis. 

"We  are  not  Interested  In  Just  another 
study  of  the  problems.  What  we  want,  and 
what  we  think  the  regional  approach  wUl 
provide.  Is  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive action  plan  for  the  entire  region." 

The  Senators  praised  the  President  and 
his  administration  for  the  assistance  already 
given  such  economically  distressed  areas  and 
his  willingness  to  devote  continued  atten- 
tion to  them. 

"President  Kennedy  long  ago  recognized 
that  there  Is  a  national  responsibility  In 
helping  these  areas  Join  in,  and  contribute 
to,  national  prosperity,"  the  Senators  said. 

""ITie  Federal  Oovemment  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  through  enactment 
of  such  progranos  as  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  accelerated  publie  works, 
manpower  retraining,  and  rural  areas 
development. 

"Further,  the  States  through  their  de- 
velopment agencies,  and  local  communities 
and  private  organizations  have  devoted  great 
effort  to  these  problems. 

"Coordination  on  a  reglonwlde  basis,  lead- 
ing to  an  action  plan  that  can  be  imple- 
mented by  aU,  can  produce  the  kind  of  last- 
ing result*  that  these  areas  need." 

Ocroan  34.  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kznnsdt. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  PazsmzNT:  Last  month,  in  your 
address  to  the  Northern  Oreat  Lakes  Land 
and  People  Conference  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  you 
called  public  attention  to  the  very  severe  eco- 
nomic hardships  which  that  area  of  our  Na- 
tion has  endured  for  so  long.  In  your  re- 
marks, you  made  this  very  telling  point; 

"This  northern  Oreat  Lakes  region  has 
land,  water,  manpower,  resources,  trans- 
portation and  recreation  faculties.  It  also 
has  distress." 

As  Senators  representing  the  people  of  this 
region,  we  know  only  too  well  the  extent  of 
this  distress.    The  substantial  and  persistent 
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unemployment  in  the  area  has  been  a  terrible 
personal  burden  for  thousands  of  families  as 
weU  as  a  tremendous  waste  of  human  re- 
sourcea  and  an  unnecessary  restraint  to  the 
achievement  of  a  strong  and  growing  na- 
tional economy. 

Under  your  administration,  a  number  of 
programs  have  been  enacted  which  have,  to 
some  extent,  alleviated  the  distress  of  the 
northern  Oreat  Lakes  region.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  such  programs  as  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment AdmlnLstration.  accelerated  public 
works,  retraining,  rxiral  areas  development, 
and  defense  contract  set-asldes.  Helpful  as 
the  programs  have  been,  there  nevertheless 
remains  much  that  can  be  done  through 
greater  coordination  of  efforts  by  the  local. 
State,  and  National  Governments.  In  your 
Duluth  address,  you  emphasized  the  na- 
tional responBlblllty  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  "attention  of  aU  wlU  be  devoted  to 
these  areas  until  this  problem  is  solved." 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  believe  the  co- 
operative State-Federal  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  northern  Oreat  Lakes  region  could  be 
materlaUy  strengthened  and  Improved.  As 
a  first  step,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  caU  a  meeting  of  members  of  your 
Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  Independent  agen- 
cies administering  economic  development 
programs,  together  with  the  Governors  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and 
ourselves  to  discuss  a  comprehensive  program 
of  attack  on  the  economic  distress  of  the 
northern  areas  of  these  States.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  Include  better  cocH-dlnation  of 
existing  efforts,  pending  legislative  proposals 
and  State  development  activities. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  this  discussion 
could  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  Northern 
Oreat  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  similar 
perhaps  to  that  already  established  for  the 
Appalachian  region.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  governments 
of  our  States  would  cooperate  to  the  fuUest 
extent  In  such  an  undertaking. 

With  the  demonstrated  Interest  of  your 
high  office,  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  bodies,  we  are  confident  that  a  regional 
commission  could  Implement  a  comprehen- 
sive action  program  that  would  effectively 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  northern  Great  Lakes  area. 

Your   consideration    of    these    suggestions 
would  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

WiuoAM  PaoxMnut. 
EuoKNX  J.  McCarthy. 

HUBKBT  H.  HUMFHSXT. 

Philip  A.  Habt. 
Pat  McNamaba. 
Oatlobo  Nklsoh. 

From  thk  Sknatb  Committex  on  COMMxacx 

A  Special  Subcommittee  To  Study  Trans- 
portation on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  has  been  appointed  by  Chairman 
Warrxn  O.  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, It  was  announced  today. 

Named  chairman  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee Is  Senator  Frank  J.  Laoschx,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio.  Serving  with  him  wlU  be  Sen- 
ators Vanck  Haktkz,  Democrat,  of  Indiana, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
Winston  L.  Proott.  Republican,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  J.  Glenn  Bkall,  Republican,  of 
Maryland. 

Magnoson  said  the  special  subcommittee 
will  study  the  development,  progress  and 
needs  of  the  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

"This  great  seaway  Is,  In  effect,  our  fourth 
coastline,  along  with  the  Pacific.  Atlantic, 
and  gulf  coasts,"  the  chairman  added. 

The  seaway,  a  Joint  United  States-Canadi- 
an venture,  involves  an  investment  of  $130 
million  by  the  United  SUtes  In  Its  naviga- 
tion features  alone.  This  cost  Is  to  be  re- 
paid by  tolls  on  freight  tonnage.     Opened 


to  oceangoing  vesseU  in  1959,  the  waterway 
provides  direct  access  to  the  ocean  for  the 
previously  landlocked  Great  Lakes  region. 
Total  tonnage  carried  on  the  seaway  in  1962 
was  26.6  million  tons;  its  1965  potential  has 
been  estimated  at  66.2  mUUcm  tons. 

House  CoNCxniaxNT  RESOLtmoN  5 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  UJ3. 

Congress  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  cre- 
ated at  a  cost  of  over  $471  million  to  foster 
trade  and  commerce  by  ocean  vessels  be- 
tween Oreet  Lakes  ports  and  the  markets 
of  the  world  through  direct,  economical, 
ocean  shipping  routes;  and 

Whereas  it  was  fully  anticipated  that  the 
heartland  of  America  would  share  in  the 
great  expansion  that  would  accompany  the 
development  and  opening  of  the  seaway  with 
Its  consequent  stimulus  upon  the  economic 
gro^-th  of  the  whole  Midwest;  and 

Whereas  Oreat  Lakes  ports,  with  their  In- 
dustrial genius  and  capability  for  produc- 
tion with  modern  machinery,  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  seaway  wovild  result  In  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  additional  work- 
ers and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  plant  expansion.  If  allowed  to  oper- 
ate under  normal  competition  conditions; 
and 

Whereas  after  only  4  short  years  It  is  now 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Great 
Lakes  ports  are  not  receiving  their  fair  share 
of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  In  spite  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  encourage  maximum  use 
of  the  seaway,  and  that  Great  Lakes  ports 
are  being  circumvented  from  securing  such 
benefits — by  limitations  and  practices  which 
are  allowed  to  be  Imposed  upon  foreign  com- 
merce from  such  ports  which  mUltate  against 
full  utilization  and  the  realization  of  the 
benefits  of  the  seaway;  and 

Whereas  inquiry  discloses  that  some  of 
such  practices  and  limitations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Shipping  rates  for  commodities  In  for- 
eign commerce  from  Great  Lakes  ports  are 
set  by  the  Atlantic  coast  conference  of  eaat 
coast  ship  operators,  and  permitted  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  which  sharply  In- 
crease the  cost  of  ocean  freight  upon  cargoes 
originating  at  Great  Lakes  ports  destined 
for  world  markets,  when  compared  with  east 
coast  ports  upon  the  same  commodity,  re- 
sulting in  the  inability  of  Great  Lakes  In- 
diMtry  and  agriculture  to  compete  with  such 
east  coast  ports. 

(b)  American-flag  ships  have  not  been 
made  available  at  Oreat  Lakes  ports  except 
upon  limited  and  rare  occasions,  but  have 
Insisted  that  they  were  relieved  of  this  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  ships  at  ports  near- 
est to  the  source  of  shipping  commodlUas 
by  permission  of  certain  Federal  agencies 
under  a  misinterpretation  and  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  so-called  &0-60  law  (Public  Law 
664.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess..  ch.  936,  46 
U.S.C.  1241),  which  enables  such  ships, 
located  at  east  coast  ports,  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  provision  that  they  shall 
have  50  percent  of  such  tonnage  "to  the  ex- 
tent such  vessels  are  available  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates  *  *  *  by  geographical  area." 
Such  vessels  with  the  support  of  certain 
Federal  agencies  are  allowed  to  bracket  the 
Atlantic  coast  ports  with  Great  Lakes  ports 
and  call  It  the  same  "geographical  area," 
Just  as  was  done  before  the  seaway  was  con- 
structed, so  that  such  ship  operators  could 
contend  that  such  ships  are  "available"  at 
Oreat  Lakes  ports,  when  they  are  no  nearer 
such  ports  than  the  Atlantic  coast.  Such 
vessels  thereon  insist  that  they  need  not 
actually  come  into  Great  Lakes  ports  and 
lift  cargoes  In  foreign  commerce,  but  that 
such  commodities  must  be  transported  over- 
land from  Great  Lakes  ports  to  such  ships 
at  east  coast  ports,  thus  resulting  in  hues 


additional  and  unnecessary  transportation 
costs,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  foreign  trade  from 
Great  Lakes  ports,  thus  stifling  competitive 
bidding  by  Great  Lakes  Industries  and  agri- 
culture for  foreign  business,  and  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  the  Common  Market 
is  bidding  for  world  trade;  and 

Whereas  if  such  a  situation  is  allowed  to 
continue,  It  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  economic  growth  and  vitality  of 
Oreat  Lakes  major  Industries,  Including 
autxxnoblle  and  general  manufactiirlng,  and 
related  commodities,  farm  products,  and 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  defense  business 
wUl  be  stlU  further  diminished:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  a  thorough 
study  and  survey  of  this  entire  situation 
with  respect  to  foreign  commerce  and  ocean 
freight  from  the  ports  of  Michigan  should 
be  undertaken  forthwith  to  determine  the 
complete  facts  with  reference  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  Michigan  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  all  other  Interests  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  stifling  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  it  affects 
Oreat  Lakes  ports;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  study  and  survey 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Economic  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  XJ3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  ttie  opening  of  the  196th 
shipping  season  so  that  shipping  rates  as 
well  as  the  frequency  of  service  by  vessels 
shall  be  determined  and  any  discriminatory 
practices  may  be  pointed  out  for  ^eedy  leg- 
islation or  administrative  correction;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  so-caUed  50-50  law 
may  be  brought  about  so  that  the  Oreat 
Lakes  geographical  area  shall  be  no  longer 
bracketed  with  the  Atlantic  coast  area,  nor 
shall  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  be  con- 
sidered "available"  when  they  are  not  phy- 
sically available  and  are  not  willing  to  serve 
the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  themselves;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  shipping  rates  shall  Ilka- 
wise  be  studied  and  a  survey  made  of  the 
same  to  cause  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  require  strict  adherence  to  a  rea- 
sonable and  competitive  rate  structure  for 
all  concerned,  and  that  provision  be  mada 
for  a  reasonable  rate  structure  in  the  future; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b* 
transmitted  to  the  President  ot  the  United 
States,  to  Senator  McNamara  and  Senator 
Hart,  and  to  each  Michigan  Congressman 
and  Senators  and  Repreaentatlves  of  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to  the  federal 
Maritime  Commission,  as  well  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  to  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  States  b(»-dering 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Adopted  by  the  house  October  9,  1969. 
Adc^ted  by  the  senate  October  2S,  1963. 

NOKMAN  E.  PHILLXS. 

Clerk  0/  the  House  of  Reprexntatioea, 

BXXTL  I.  KXNTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  on 
Monday,  as  Veterans  Day  Is  observed 
throughout  the  country,  Americans 
pause  to  hcmor  American  service  veterans 
ot  all  wars.  On  this  day  we  recall  the 
valor  and  sacrifices  of  the  past  when  the 
liberty  of  our  country  was  at  stake.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  day  has  been  set  aside 
so  that  Americans  can  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  done  so  much  to  pre- 
serve the  way  of  Ufe  we  cherish. 

On  Veterans  Day  we  pay  respect  to 
thoee  men  i^io  survived  Amuerlca's  wars* 
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and  especially  to  the  nearly  1  million 
men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
the  name  of  America  and  freedom. 
Those  courageous  men  and  women  are 
with  us  in  spirit  and  it  is  their  memory 
that  Inspires  all  of  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  memory  of 
living  American  war  veterans  are  the 
fierce  battles  of  San  Juan,  Santiago, 
Chateau  Thierry,  the  Meuse,  Argonne. 
Guadalcanal,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Okinawa.  Korea.  These  names,  although 
causing  us  to  recall  the  terror  and  cal- 
lousness of  war,  remind  us  of  the  vaJor 
and  courage  with  which  our  men  fought 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  our  free  so- 
ciety— liberties  which  we  Americans 
highly  treasure  and  will  always  defend. 

As  we  consider  the  contributions  and 
sacrifices  of  our  veterans,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  vast  amount  of  legislation 
we  now  have  affecting  veterans  and  their 
families.  For  America  has  quite  properly 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  its  veterans 
through  various  forms  of  compensatory 
legislation.  It  is  only  fitting  that  on  this 
occasion  we  in  the  Senate  give  renewed 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Unless 
we  have  such  a  committee,  we  cannot 
be  fully  responsive  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation or  the  desirability  of  correcting 
existing  law.  The  heavy  burdens  of  the 
Finance  Conmilttee  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  leave  in- 
sufflcient  time  for  either  members  or  staff 
to  consider  the  specialized  and  complex 
legislation  affecting  veterans.  The  even- 
tual loser  Is  of  course  the  public  and  the 
veterans,  who  especially  deserve  the  ex- 
pertise of  a  staff  familiar  with  veterans 
affairs. 

In  1959,  a  special  subcommittee  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  which  I  was  a  member,  after  hear- 
ings and  thorough  consideration,  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Such  a  committee  has 
the  support  of  over  40  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  still  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

After  the  bugles  have  blown  on  Mon- 
day, and  we  have  celebrated  Veterans 
D«y.  we  should  move  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  all  Americans  in  saluting 
and  extending  my  highest  praise  to 
America's  war  veterans  for  their  valiant 
efforts  in  defending  and  preserving  free- 
dcnn  for  America. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
THBB  wxu,  ma  MO  cxvn.  eights  ok  taxation 

L»01»LATI0W  THIS  BKBBIOIT — L«T  US  WOKK  OtJT 
A    OOOO    WOmXtOK    AID    BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  most  highly  the  able 
and  distlocuished  junior  Senator  from 


Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the  experi- 
enced chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  con- 
summate skill  with  which  he  has  been 
performing  the  arduous  task  of  guiding 
the  complicated  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill  through  this  Chsunber. 

My  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  even  the  greater  becaiise  he 
has  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
a  report,  unanimously  approved  by  his 
conmilttee.  pointing  to  the  many  short- 
comings in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  noting  that  the  committee 
had  given  serious  consideration  to  dis- 
continuing our  foreign  aid  program  and 
requiring  the  administration  to  come 
before  the  Congress  with  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  this  problem  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  That  atUtude  did  not  prevail  and 
the  bill  before  us  continues  the  same  old 
approach  to  foreign  aid. 

Why  delay  the  change? 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  both  In  the  Senate  and  in 
the  other  body  will  readily  reveal  that 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  what  I  have 
been  urging;  namely,  that  we  take  the 
time  to  review,  country  by  country,  our 
foreign  assistance  program  to  determine 
what  countries  are  deserving  of  receiving 
our  aid  and  which  are  not;  which  coun- 
tries actually  need  our  aid  and  which  do 
not;  which  countries  are  making  a  seri- 
ous and  realistic  effort  to  help  themselves 
and  which  are  not.  and  which  countries 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  free  world  and  which 
are  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  parliamentary 
situation. 

The  Senate  Calendar  discloses  that 
there  are  only  three  items  on  it  which 
have  been  placed  on  it  since  the  last  cal- 
endar call  on  November  5,  1963.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  at  any  time  lay 
aside  the  foreign  assistance  bill  to  take 
up  any  other  matter  the  leadership  feels 
should  be  acted  upon. 

Now  there  has  been  some  inaccurate 
talk  that  our  taking  suflacient  time  to 
debate  the  foreign  assistance  bill  thor- 
oughly is  delaying  early  enactment  of  the 
civil  rights  bUl. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  not  even  reported 
out  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  awaiting,  I 
understand,  the  arrival  here  of  a  House- 
passed  bilL 

What  is  that  status  of  the  House  bill? 
I  understand  that  the  majority  report 
will  be  filed  shortly,  and  that  the  mi- 
nority views  will  be  filed  about  1  week 
later. 

The  House  bill  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  I  suspect, 
Mr.  President,  from  all  indications,  that 
committee  will  not  act  at  once.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  expect  consider- 
able delay  in  obtaining  action  by  that 
committee.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the 
delay  may  be  so  long  and  seem  so  inter- 
minable and  hopeless  to  the  supporters 
of  civil  rights  legislation  that  they  may 
try  to  go  the  discharge  petition  route. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  discharge  pe- 
tition route  is  full  of  parliamentary  fox- 
holes. 

First,  a  discharge  petition  cannot  be 
filed  until  the  lapse  of  7  legislative  days 


after  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Assuming,  optimis- 
tically, the  report  is  filed  today,  that 
means  that  about  the  27th  of  November 
a  discharge  petition  can  be  filed — assum- 
ing the  other  txKly  met  every  weekday 
during  the  interval.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  point,  although  I  have  some 
considerable  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  through  in- 
tense effort  on  the  part  of  the  supporters 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  is  obtained  in  a 
week.  Now  this  assumption  is  also  sub- 
ject to  grave  doubt,  because  It  would 
then  be  the  long  Thanksgiving  Day 
weekend. 

But  forgetting  any  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  my  assumptions,  this  would 
mean  that  on  December  4.  the  discharge 
petition  could  go  on  the  calendar. 

At  this  point  we  run  into  another  par- 
liamentary snarl.  Again,  7  legislative 
days  must  elapse  before  a  Member  who 
has  signed  the  discharge  petition  can 
arise  in  the  House  on  either  the  second 
or  fourth  Monday  of  the  month  to  call 
up  the  bUl. 

The  7  legislative  days  cannot  elapse 
between  the  4th  of  December  and  the 
9th  of  December,  which  is  the  second 
Monday  In  December.  The  fourth  Mon- 
day in  December  is  the  23d  of  December. 
We  have  already  been  told  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  recess  or  adjourn  on  December 
20  imtil  January  2.  1964.  It  would  be 
most  surprising  if  the  other  body  did  not 
follow  suit. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  unless  the  House 
Rules  Committee  gives  an  almost  im- 
mediate rule  or  if  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate  changes  its  announced  intention 
of  not  bringing  In  the  Senate  civil  rights 
bill,  now  awaiting  the  filing  of  the  report 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

So  the  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  not 
holding  up  the  passage  of  any  civil  rights 
bills. 

Neither  is  it  holding  up  any  tax  legis- 
lation. I  understand  that  with  over  100 
witnesses  to  go,  it  is  estimated  that  hear- 
ings will  go  on  until  Christmas. 

I  bring  these  matters  up  for  a  purpose. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  its 
excellent  report,  had  said  that  it  con- 
sidered seriously  writing  into  the  bill  a 
provision  for  terminating  the  foreign 
assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1964 
and  expecting  the  AID  administrators  to 
present,  for  fiscal  year  1965.  a  completely 
new  approach.  Nothing  was  written  in- 
to the  bill,  but  the  expectation  of  a  new 
approach  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  written 
into  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1965  is  not  very  many  months 
away — 8.  to  be  exact. 

That  means  that  within  3  or  4  months 
the  AID  administrators  will  be  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  presenting 
the  new  approach,  which  I  hope  has  al- 
ready been  worked  out.  since  it  will  have 
to  be  refiected  in  the  President's  mes- 
sages and  budget  in  January. 

As  I  have  shown  before,  long  debate 
on  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  delaying  any  legislation.  Let 
us  then  go  through  the  foreign  assistance 
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program  now.  on  the  Senate  floor,  coun- 
try by  country,  program  by  program, 
and  attempt  to  give  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram the  new  look  In  foreign  aid  which 
apparently  everyone  Is  convinced  it  must 
have. 

The  time  to  do  It  is  now.  The  pro- 
gram can  be  greatly  strengthened  and 
improved  in  this,  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress.  By  so  doing.  Congress 
can  measurably  improve  its  record  of 
performance  and  compensate  for  its  in- 
ability to  act  on  civil  rights  and  tax  legis- 
lation, which  perforce  have  to  go  over 
to  the  second  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  M0RSE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  speech  he 
has  just  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  title  "There  Will  Be  No  Civil 
Rights  or  Taxation  Legislation  This 
Session — Let  Us  Work  Out  a  Good  For- 
eign Aid  Bill." 

I  shall  speak  at  length  later  this  after- 
noon on  some  of  the  procedural  problems 
that  confront  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Some  of  my  re- 
marks win  be  a  bit  repetitious  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  stated  in 
-his  able  speech. 

We  are  doing  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  suggested  we  should  do. 
We  are  going  through  the  bill  section  by 
section,  trying  to  make  Senators  more 
fully  aware  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
foreign  aid  problem  that  confronts  the 
country.  I  would  that  we  were  doing  It  in 
another  way;  but  we  offered  the  other 
choice,  which  was  to  try  to  do  it  on  a 
committee  basis  again,  in  consultation 
with  the  administration,  after  it  once  be- 
came clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  not  popular  with 
many  of  us  £uid  ought  to  be  amended.  It 
has  been  amended  already,  and  I  hope  It 
will  be  amended  many  more  times  in  the 
days  ahead. 

I  still  plead  with  my  administration, 
as  I  did  with  certain  emissaries  who  were 
sent  to  see  me  yesterday  from  the  admin- 
istration, that  It  Is  still  not  too  late  to 
get  together,  rather  than  to  be  quarreling 
with  one  another  at  distances  of  blocks. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  this 
afternoon  about  a  point  of  view  expressed 
by  the  very  able  and  wonderful  Secretary 
of  State  at  a  news  conference  this  morn- 
ing— a  point  of  view  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  and  total  disagreement.  It 
must  be  answered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  and  it  will  be  answered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  the  slightest 
lessening  of  affection  for  this  wonderful 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  merely  think  he  was  dead  wrong  in 
his  news  conference  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress. 
He  is  an  able  lawyer.  I  think  he  knows 
better.  But  I  can  well  imderstand  how, 
with  the  pressures  under  which  this 
wonderful  man  is  working,  he  finds  his 
will  thwarted,  as  It  Is  being  thwarted  in 
Congress,  by  Congress  exercising  In  its 
clear  obligations  to  the  taxpayers  in  re- 
spect of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  he  might 
yield  to  the  apparent  pique  that  the  news 
storkM.    at   least,    indicate    he    labored 


imder  at  the  news  conference  this  morn- 
ing. That  will  not  prevent  me  from  co- 
operating with  him.  I  would  sit  down 
with  him  In  the  next  hour,  talk  about  our 
differences,  and  try  to  adjust  them.  But 
that  calls  for  an  attitude  of  adjustability 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
as  well  as  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  spoke  elo- 
quently and  wisely  in  his  speech  by  point- 
ing out  that  our  task  now  is  to  proceed 
section  by  section  and  country  by  coun- 
try, and  let  Senators  decide  whether  they 
want  to  vote  to  bring  to  an  end,  in  some 
countries,  the  waste,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars, corruption,  that  have  come  to 
characterize  foreign  aid  in  those  coun- 
tries— not  by  American  administrators, 
but  by  the  recipients  of  the  aid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  In  connection  with 
his  earlier  remarks,  his  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  difference 
of  opinion,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yes- 
terday pointed  out — and  it  is  quite  true- 
that  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to  watch  over 
appropriations. 

The  use  of  large  stmis  of  money  as  an 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy  is  new  in 
American  history.  It  began  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  Up  to  that  time,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  conducted  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  that  the  only  function  of  the 
Senate  was  to  approve  treaties  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tions of  Foreign  Service  officers.  But  be- 
ginning with  the  Marshall  plan,  an  en- 
tirely new  factor  appeared;  namely,  the 
use  of  vast  sums  of  money — millions,  tens 
of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
now  billions  of  dollars — as  an  Instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  That  places  a 
new  and  great  responsibility  on  Congress. 

Therefore,  it  is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  that  Congress  should  Inject  Itself 
into  the  activities  of  every  one  of  the 
countries  that  are  the  beneflciaries  of 
these  huge  appropriations;  otherwise  we 
would  be  delinquent  and  failing  in  our 
constitutional  duties.  So  when  the  op- 
ponents of  the  effort  to  fxilfill  our  con- 
stitutional duties  say  that  the  President 
is  in  charge  of  foreign  policy  and  that 
Congress  has  no  business  Interfering, 
they  are  not  up  to  date,  lliey  do  not 
realize  that  20  years  ago  an  entirely  new 
era  in  foreign  policy  was  ushered  in, 

I  {^plaud  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon said,  and  I  echo  it:  We  have  a  spe- 
cific duty  to  watch  over  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aid 
in  every  country,  because  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  huge  sxnns  for  the  pur- 
suance of  the  foreign  aid  policy  in  those 
countries.  That  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  often.  Congress  now  has  a  new 
fimctlon:  to  cooperate  with  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  whole  foreign  aid  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  Eunendment 
No.  232.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call  without  my 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  if  it  is  agreed 
that  he  may  do  ao  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GRUENma.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSR  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  after  a  conference  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  in  order  that  an 
amendment  might  be  pending,  I  called 
up  my  amendment  No.  306.  and  it  was 
made  the  pending  question.  It  is  the 
so-called  United  Nations  amendment. 
In  essence  it  proposes  that  no  more  of 
our  funds  shall  go  to  any  United  Nations 
country  that  is  able  to  support  Itself — 
which  means  most  of  them. 

It  has  now  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I  cooperate  by  withdrawing  my  amend- 
mMit,  which  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  do. 

However,  Mr.  President,  although  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  right  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  I  now  ask  whether  I  may 
now  withdraw  it  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  my  right  to  offer  it  at  a 
later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  do  so  without  Jeopardizing 
his  right  to  offer  the  amendment  later. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  withdraw  my  amendment,  sp  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Qsxten- 
iNOl  may  offer  his  amendment.      V 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
characteristic  courtesy  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  I  now  offer  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Eevin.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Dox- 
INICK,  Mr.  MoESE,  Mr.  Yakbosough,  Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Sxatheks.  my  amend- 
ment No.  232,  which  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish sound  fiscal  practice  in  connection 
with  one  very  important  aspect  of  our 
foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislattvk  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  it  is 
proposed  to  delete,  on  page  50,  lines  8 
through  17,  as  follows: 

(6)  tn  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  (ex- 
cept under  section  205),  sbaU  establish 
terms  which  shall  Include  (A)  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum  per  anniim  during  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  Initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  a  per  centiim  per  annum 
thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment  on  an 
amortized  basis,  beginning  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  date  any  funds  are 
Initially  made  avaUable  under  the  loan,  and 
ending  not  later  than  thirty  years  following 
the  end  of  such  fivc-yetir  period. 

And  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following  new  section : 

(6)  In  the  case  of  loans  vmder  part  I  shall 
establish  terms  under  which  interest  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  arrived  at 
by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
p>recedlng  the  date  the  application  for  th« 
loan  is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the  result 
so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-«lghth  of  1 
per  centum;. 

Renumber  \tae  remaining  sections  ap- 
propriately. 
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Mr.  ORUENING.    Mr.  President,  aev- 
eral  years  afiro  Congress  began  to  grow 
Impatient    over    the    large    number    of 
grants  being  made  to  various  countries, 
and  requested  the  Foreign  Aid  Adminis- 
tration to  make  loans,  so  that  the  re- 
cipients of  our  aid  would  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  would  know  that  they 
would  have  to  repay  the  amounts  ex- 
tended to  them.    That  came  at  a  time 
when  retrospectively  we  felt  It  had  been 
a  great  mistake  under  the  Marshall  plan 
to  make  tremendous  gifts  to  these  na- 
tions, and  decided  that  we  should  have 
made  loans,  instead,  so  that  these  coun- 
tries, wliich  do  not  have  the  large  num- 
bers  of    imemployed    that    the    United 
States  has,  would  repay  the  amounts  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  United  States.  So 
we    then    adopted    the    so-called    loan 
p(rilcy.     The  40-year  loans  were  made 
under  the  following  terms:     No  repay- 
ment of  either  principal  or,  in  some  cases, 
of  interest  for  10  years,  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
per  annum.    But.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  such  terms  are  not  at  all  the 
terms  of  a  loan. 

Let  us  consider  what  actually  hap- 
pens: I  happened  to  be  in  Cairo  when  our 
Ambassador  signed  a  40-year  loan  for 
$30  million,  for  the  construction  of  a 
powerplant  in  West  Cairo.  Of  course, 
a  powerplant  is  a  profltmaklng  enter- 
prise; and  from  the  day  when  it  begins 
to  generate  power,  Mr.  Nasser  can 
charge  the  consumers  whatever  rate  he 
wishes  to  charge.  The  terms  of  the  so- 
called  loan  were,  as  in  the  case  of  prac- 
tically all  our  development  loans,  no  pay- 
ment of  principal  for  the  first  10  years, 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters 
of  1  percent. 

No  payment  during  the  first  10  years 
means  that  during  that  time  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  borrowing 
the  money  fnxn  themselves,  through 
bond  sales,  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
4  percent  Interest.  Pour  percent  of  $30 
million  is  $1,250,000  a  year.  As  a  result, 
during  each  of  the  10  years  we  shall  be 
going  into  the  hole  by  making  a  con- 
cealed grant  of  $1,250,000,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  10-year  period  we  shall  have  paid 
out  $12,500,000  before  the  loan  mecha- 
nism starts  to  function;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  30 -year  period  we  shall 
be  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  only  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  per  annum.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  poorest  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  the  world. 

My  contention  is  that  If  there  are  in 
the  world — as  undoubtedly  there  are — 
peoples  who  are  so  poor  that  they  can- 
not pay  the  rate  of  interest  which  we  re- 
quire in  connection  with  loans  to  the 
American  people,  we  should  return  to  the 
making  of  grants.  But  I  submit  that  in 
the  case  of  the  powerplant  to  which  I 
have  referred,  there  was  no  such  need. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  the  so-called  loans 
we  have  made  to  these  countries  have 
been  made  on  such  ridiculous  terms; 
and  to  date  we  have  made  development 
loans  on  these  "soft"  terms  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,300  million.  Even  If  we  as- 
sume that  the  loans  will  be  repaid — 
which  is  extremely  doubtful  in  many 
cases — we  shall  have  to  pay  out.  imder 
such    concealed    grants   in    connection 


with  these  "loans,"  $870  mlUlcm.     That 
is  utterly  fantastic. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  have  shown  some  sense  of 
recognition  that  the  tliree-quarters  of 
1  percent  interest  rate  is  not  realistic. 
So  it  has  tinkered  with  this  arrange- 
ment, but  its  tinkering  is  not  at  all  real- 
istic. The  House  version  of  the  bill 
provides  that  in  no  event  shall  the  rate 
t>f  interest  be  less  than  2  percent  per 
aimiun.  The  Senate  committee  did  a 
much  better  job;  it  provided  that  the 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  rate  would 
continue  for  the  first  5  years,  and  there- 
after the  rate  would  be  2  percent.  But 
actucily,  we  would  thus  be  doing  exactly 
what  we  did  before:  We  would  be  mak- 
ing so-called  loans  which  would  not  be 
loans,  and  we  would  be  going  into  the 
hole  to  the  extent  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  before  the  loans  would 
be  repaid. 

My  amendment  provides  that  we 
should  ask,  as  terms  for  our  loans,  ex- 
actly the  interest  rate  it  costs  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  borrow  money.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  can  in- 
form us  whether  we  are  borrowing  money 
at  3%  or  4  percent;  and  we  should  add 
to  that  1  percent,  as  a  carrying  charge. 

This  is  a  Just  amendment,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  I 
may  do  so  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  withhold  that  sug- 
gestion for  a  few  minutes?  I  seek  the 
floor,  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
if  it  is  agreed  that  following  his  re- 
marks. I  shall  still  have  the  floor,  and 
may  then  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
that  be  possible? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaskr;  yield  briefly  to 
me?  Under  an  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
he  has  kindly  offered  to  yield  3  minutes 
to  me. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed. 

AID   TO   BKAXL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  continu- 
ing U£.  assistance  program  in  Israel. 


Critics  argue  that  Israel  has  achieved 
a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth,  that 
its  gross  national  product  has  risen  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  that  it  is 
anticipated  this  growth  will  be  main- 
tained. This  is  a  very  good  record  and. 
since  much  of  the  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  sometimes  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objective,  we  should  be  congratulating 
ourselves  that  our  aid  to  Israel  has  pro- 
duced such  gratifying  results. 

Since  our  aid  to  Israel  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, as  every  Senator  who  has  visited 
that  country  can  testify.  I  would  counsel 
against  any  abrupt  or  radical  change  in 
that  program  that  would  retard  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  and  that  would 
cancel  out  past  achievement. 

Some  critics  assert  they  are  not  op- 
posed to  lending  money  to  Israel.  But 
they  contend  that  the  econcmiic  facts  of 
life  make  it  clear  that  "our  loans  to  Israel 
should  be  made  only  on  a  businesslike 
basis,  and  not  through  the  soft  money 
route  which  has  been  set  up  for  aiding 
the  truly  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world."  Extensive  tables  showing  the 
interest  rates  on  loans  to  Israel  have  been 
Included  In  the  Ricord.  Here  It  should  be 
noted  that  on  many  of  these  loans  the 
interest  rates  have  been  set  at  conven- 
tional levels,  and  I  understand  that  the 
rate  to  be  charged  on  loans  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  3>4  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  over- 
simpliflcatlon  to  examine  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  Israel  solely  in  economic  terms. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  fiscal  view 
of  the  problems  of  security  and  survival 
in  the  Middle  East.  All  of  us  may  be 
very  happy  that  Israel  has  made  dra- 
matic and  dynamic  economic  progress. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  reahties  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  but  dilute  optimism 
about  future  predictions. 

The  unfortunate  fact  which  we  cannot 
overlook  is  that  the  balance  of  military 
strength  has  been  gradually  shifting 
against  Israel.  And  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  our  country  has  not  granted 
military  aid  to  Israel,  even  though  she 
is  surrounded  by  nations  which  threaten 
her  with  extermination  and  which  ac- 
quire modern  Soviet  weapons  to  carry 
out  those  threats.  If  we  had  been  sup- 
plying Israel  with  grant  military  assist- 
ance during  this  period,  it  might  be 
argued  that  all  of  our  loans  for  economic 
development  should  be  made  on  conven- 
tional interest  rates. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  our  Government  is 
now  making  the  Hawk  available  to  Israel 
In  order  to  enable  her  to  defend  herself 
from  low-flying  supersonic  Sovtot  bomb- 
ers. But  this  is  not  a  grant.  We  are 
loaning  Israel  the  money  to  buy  this  de- 
fensive weapon  and  she  is  being  charged 
3^  percent  interest  on  a  10-year  loan. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  Israel's 
security.  If  we  caimot  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  shipping  deadly 
weapons  to  Egypt  and  if  we  cannot  per- 
suade the  former  Nazi  scientists  who  ar« 
building  ground-to-groimd  rockets  for 
Egypt  to  abandon  this  deadly  effort,  then 
we  must  realize  that  Israel  is  in  peril. 
We  cannot  afford  to  dismantle  an  eco- 
nomic aid  program  which  helps  to  pre- 
serve Israel's  existence. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations 
have  been  providing  generous  economic 
aid  to  Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries. 
Of  course.  It  is  argued  by  some  officials 
that  we  are  simply  providing  economic 
aid  to  these  countries  and  that  we  are 
not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this 
makes  it  possible  for  them.  Indirectly,  to 
acquire  additional  weapons  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  well  as  to  hire  former 
Nazi  scientists,  as  well  as  to  deploy  troops 
in  Yemen  and  in  Algeria.  But  I  do  not 
accept  that  reasoning. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  Arab  threat  to  Israel  is 
not  real.  They  may  move  to  carry  out 
those  threats  when  they  are  strong 
enough.  For  that  reason  it  is  essential 
that  the  arms  balance  be  maintained. 
If  we  are  not  ready  to  put  Israel  into  our 
grant  military  aid  program,  as  we  do  in 
the  case  of  many  countries,  then  we  must 
be  ready  to  maintain  economic  aid  to 
that  country. 

Now,  what  has  Israel  been  doing? 
Even  though  she  has  been  threatened  by 
hostile  forces  and  must  therefore  divert 
much  of  her  budget  for  defense,  she  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  her  magnificent 
open  door  policy.  She  has  continued  to 
admit  refugees  from  lands  where  they 
have  suffered  discrimination — many  of 
them  in  fact  have  managed  to  escape  to 
freedom  from  lands  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Inmiigratlon  into  Israel  rose  in  1962  to 
a  peak  figure.  In  the  last  2  years,  Israel 
has  taken  in  approximately  110,000  peo- 
ple, which  is  more  than  1,000  a  week. 
This  has  been  made  possible  because  the 
Israelis  themselves  have  gone  deeply  Into 
debt  to  finance  development,  to  under- 
write their  immigration  program,  and  to 
insure  security. 

The  Israelis  pay  heavy  taxes.  Every 
economist  will  agree  that  large  outlays 
for  defense  and  for  immigration  do  not 
produce  foreign  exchange.  Accordingly, 
it  is  difficult  to  pay  for  such  expendi- 
tures with  loans  which  require  high  in- 
terest rates.  Most  countries  which  ac- 
quire weapons  for  defense  have  been 
able  to  get  them  without  paying  any- 
thii«  at  all.  And  so  while  it  is  quite 
true,  as  has  been  said  that  Israel's  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  have  risen  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  her  reserves  are 
not  high  in  relation  to  her  trade  deficit. 
Her  foreign  debt  is  also  very  high.  It  was 
estimated  at  $768  milUon  just  a  year  ago. 
Early  this  year,  the  Israel  budget  showed 
that  the  average  Israeli  will  pay  $422,  or 
56 '/2  percent,  of  his  GNP  per  capita,  for 
the  cost  of  government. 

This  year,  Israel  began  to  pay  off  the 
first  Israel  bonds.  It  has  paid  off  the 
last  installment  of  the  $100  million  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loan  which  the  ad- 
ministration granted  Israel  in  1949. 
That  was  the  first  expression  of  Amer- 
ican assistance — and  this  repayment  is 
another  demonstration  of  the  soundness 
of  our  aid  program  to  that  country. 

Israel's  reserves  are  a  security  chest 
and  they  are  essential  because  Israel  is 
in  an  exposed  military  position.  War 
could  devastate,  not  only  Israel's  econ- 
omy but  her  people,  overnight. 


It  is  strange  indeed  to  look  at  our  aid 
program  in  any  one  of  these  Middle  East 
countries  without  recognizing  the  po- 
litical problems  that  exist  there  and  the 
military  circumstances  which  jeopardize 
security.  No  one  who  looks  at  this  pro- 
gram can  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  essential  to  maintain  Israel's  strength 
in  order  to  prevent  war  and  to  preserve 
what  little  stability  there  is.  Surely,  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  blunder  if  there 
were  to  be  a  precipitous  reduction  in  our 
aid  to  Israel  and  if  this  were  misinter- 
preted. We  cannot  permit  any  nation 
in  the  Middle  East  to  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  American  interest  in  Israel  has 
receded  and  that  we  are  indifferent  to 
what  happens  there. 


MIDTOWN    PLAZA    IN    ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Star  carried  a 
story  by  Robert  J.  Lewis  titled  "A  New 
Downtown."  It  describes  the  beautiful 
new  Midtown  Plaza  In  Rochester,  N.Y. 
This  shopping  center,  in  the  middle  of 
the  downtown  area,  was  designed  to 
attract  shoppers  back  into  central 
Rochester  by  providing  a  unique  and 
unusual  setting. 

Without  a  penny  of  Federal  aid.  pri- 
vate businessmen  and  the  city  govern- 
ment cooperated  to  contruct  a  glass- 
enclosed  air-conditioned  town  square 
surrounded  by  attractive  shops. 

Midtown  Plaza  now  includes  two  large 
department  stores,  30  retail  shops,  13 
floors  of  office  space,  a  post  office,  a  hotel, 
an  auditorium,  a  sidewalk  cafe,  a  restau- 
rant with  a  10-mile  view,  a  central  bus 
terminal,  and  an  underground  parking 
garage  for  1,843  cars. 

The  author  of  the  Star  article  con- 
siders this  Rochester  project  a  model  for 
other  cities  seeking  to  rejuvenate  their 
downtown  areas — particularly  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  So  that  all  my  colleagues  can 
become  familiar  with  what  Rochester 
has  done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  New  Downtown 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Rolling  into  Rochester  from  the  airport, 
the  cabdriver  tells  you:  "It  brought  the  city 
back  to  life.  Yeah,  it  saved  the  downtown. 
They  got  that  underground  parking  and  you 
drive  right  Into  it.  Tou'U  see  It  In  a  min- 
ute. See  there,  up  ahead.  See  It  stick  up 
In  the  air."  Jutting  in  the  distance  is  a 
shining  office  tower,  symbol  of  Midtown 
Plasa,  the  Nation^  most  spectacular  center- 
city  revival  project. 

On  the  spot  a  half  hour  later,  jostled  by  a 
swarm  of  frenzied  shoppers,  you  begin  to 
share  the  cabbie's  enthusiasm.  This  city  of 
320.000  In  upstate  New  York  has  created 
something  no  other  downtown  possesses  any- 
where In  the  world — a  "town  square"  under 
glaes,  a  focal  point  leading  to  more  than  40 
air -conditioned  acres  of  floor  area.  In  the 
square  are  two  big  department  stores,  30 
retail  shops,  13  floors  of  office  space,  the 
city's  busiest  post  office  branch,  a  78-room 
hotel  (perched  on  four  floors  atop  the  office 
building),  an  audltorltim,  a  sidewalk  cafe,  a 
floating  restaurant-bar  with  a  10-mlle  view. 


a   central   bus   terminal,   and   underground 
parking  for  1343  cars. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  this  $35  mil- 
lion magnet  of  commercial  excitement  wa« 
xinveiled,  Rochester  has  made  a  discovery  of 
Interest  to  Washington  and  every  other  city 
aiming  at  downtown  renewal:  Give  the  peo- 
ple convenient  in-town  transportation;  a 
place  to  hide  their  cars;  exciting  new  things 
to  look  at;  an  open  place  to  assemble,  meet, 
sit,  and  stroll  about;  ways  to  combine  shop- 
ping and  pleftfure — plus  all  the  acknowl- 
edged advantages  of  downtown  diversity — 
and  they'll  come  In  droves,  stay  tat  hours, 
buy  like  mad,  and  go  back  to  their  suburban 
homes  reluctantly. 

The  most  amazing  fact  about  this  hum- 
ming new  center  Is  that  it  went  ahead  with- 
out a  penny  of  Federal  aid. 

Key  to  the  beginning  of  the  eight-acre 
transformation  smack  In  Rochester's  coun- 
terpart of  Washington's  14th  and  F  Streets 
was  a  decision  by  the  city  In  1958  to  spend 
$12  million,  mostly  on  public  Improvements 
It  Intended  to  carry  out  even  befcn«  the 
Midtown  was  proposed.  This  money  went  to 
flnance  the  three-level  pubUc  parking  gar- 
age beneath  the  plaza,  partially  close  two 
narrow  streets,  and  extend  another  street  to 
channel  in  more  traffic.  The  Improvements 
were  designed  to  attract  private  Investment. 

With  this  expenditure  agreed  to,  the  own- 
ers of  two  big  Rochester  enterprises — Mc- 
Curdy's,  a  department  stcu'e,  and  Forman's, 
a  ladies  specialty  shop — formed  a  develop- 
ment corporation,  assembled  17  pcu'cels  of 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  million,  and  told 
architect  Victor  Oruen  to  do  his  Ingenious 
best. 

Fresh  from  designing  changes  for  down- 
town Port  Worth  that  never  got  beyond  the 
blueprint  stage,  the  Viennese-born  archi- 
tect proposed  a  modern  version  of  the  tra- 
ditional European  town  square  to  enliven 
downtown  Rochester.  The  square,  natiu^l- 
ly  lighted  and  alr-condltloned,  would  be  the 
centerpiece,  with  ground-level  and  balcony- 
level  stores  fronting  on  It.  Three  similarly 
alr-condltloned  arcades  radiating  from  the 
plaza  also  would  have  stores.  Ground  rights 
for  the  parking  garage  were  to  be  leased  to 
the  city  for  $1  a  year. 

The  site  picked  for  the  town  square  was 
behind  the  two  big  stores.  Mr.  Oruen  pro- 
posed to  remodti  and  enlarge  the  existing 
two  stores,  open  their  rear  to  the  glassed-in 
plaza  and  flll  In  the  spaces  on  all  four  sides 
with  buildings  for  competing  speciality 
shop>s,  among  them  an  airline  ticket  office, 
a  barber  shop,  a  realty  firm,  a  travel  agency, 
and  a  beauty  shop.  A  bank  was  also 
planned. 

Placing  an  18-story  hotel-and-office  buUd- 
ing  at  one  end  of  the  enclosed  plaza  and  a 
smaJler  office  building  at  another  end — and 
linking  the  whole  compl«c  with  elevators, 
stairways,  pedestrian  arcades,  and  escalators 
to  the  below-ground  parking — was  all  part 
of  the  scheme  to  attract  big  crowds  and 
keep  them  there.  Inside,  out  of  the  weather, 
and  shopping  to  their  heart's  content. 

That's  exactly  what  happened.  Now,  as 
you  stroU  Inside  Midtown  Plaza,  the  place 
is  crowded,  day  and  night.  Some  stores,  In- 
cluding McCurdy's,  stay  open  from  9:30  ajn. 
to  9  pjn..  but  even  after  closing  time,  people 
cluster  in  the  plaza,  sitting  on  benches,  talk- 
ing, reading,  as  people  have  done  in  town 
squares  for  centuries.  Lights  stay  bright, 
doors  remain  (^}en,  and  escalators  keep  nui- 
nlng  to  below -ground  parking  all  night  long. 

"Public  acceptance  has  been  simply  amaz- 
ing," GUbert  J.  C.  McCurdy  says.  He  Is  68, 
a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  graduate  of  WllUams  Col- 
lege, and  heads  the  department  store  found- 
ed by  his  father  in  1901.  It  was  his  Initia- 
tive that  led  to  forminf  tb»  Ifldtown  PUsa 
development  firm,  which  be  serres  as  presi- 
dent. 
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But  Mr.  McCurdy'i  mow  to  Improve  down- 
town Rochester  came  only  After  txis  depart- 
ment store  had  taJten  the  deXen&lve  step  of 
opening  a  suburban  branch  a  decade  ago. 

"We  had  a  cumber  oX  friends  in  the  branch 
business  and  we  thought  we  would  build  one 
and  see  what  happened,"  he  says.  "Our  sub- 
urban braiich  was  very  profitable.  But  we 
•oon  discovered  its  impractical  to  build 
iMrancbes  of  sufficient  size  to  represent  a  store 
lllu  ours.  So  we  determined  our  next  more 
would  be  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  down- 
town more  attractive  than  any  suburban 
ahopplng  center  could  be." 

Mr.  McCurdy  carefully  wnphMliw  the 
Midtown  Plaza  project  was  designed  with  aU 
downtown  Rochester  in  mind.  ( His  firm  and 
the  Porman  company  are  50-60  partners  in 
the  venture.) 

Other  storeJceepers  largely  agree  that  what- 
ever helps  Rochester's  central  core  should 
Iielp  thein,  too.  But  there  Lb  no  question 
that  some  downtown  uMrchants  have  been 
put  at  a  compeUUve  disadvantage  by  the 
shiny  new  midtown  development,  with  Its 
own  captive  audience  arriving  effortlessly 
by  escalator,  hour  after  hour,  from  the  sub- 
terranean three-level  parking  garage. 

Yet  Sibley's  and  Edwards' — Rochester's 
other  big  department  stores — also  benefit 
from  large,  above-ground  municipal  parking 
garages,  completed  before  Midtown  Plaza 
was  started.  And.  unquestionably,  some 
shoppers  park  at  midtown  primarily  to  visit 
other  nearby  shops  and  stores  In  Rochester's 
compact  downtown.  But  Vlckl  Newton,  22, 
•  Jxinlor  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  U 
not  not  one  of  these. 

"I  used  to  go  down  one  side  of  Main  Street 
and  up  the  other,"  she  tells  you.  "Now  I 
shop  In  Midtown  all  the  time,  cotistantly. 
And  In  the  wintertime  it's  marvelous.  I 
never  go  outside  except  to  Sibley's."  (Sib- 
ley's, across  Main  Street  from  Midtown.  Is 
upstate  New  York's  largest  department 
store.) 

Older  shoppers,  too.  are  entranced.  "My 
grandmother  loves  It,"  one  youngster  said. 
"She  likes  to  sit  and  watch  the  people,  and 
•ays  to  me:  'Tou  run  and  do  something  and 
m  Ht  here  and  look  at  the  Cowers'."  Alfred 
(Alfle)  Valentine,  76,  a  retired  music  teacher, 
likes  to  visit  Midtown  once  a  week  to  meet 
np  with  friends.  "This  place  was  a  Qodsend 
to  old  people,"  he  says.  "Now  they  come 
here  and  see  everything.  It's  an  entirely  new 
world."  Ou«  Kamer,  70.  retired  proprietor 
of  Rochester's  Nurenberger  Hof  restaurant, 
adjusts  his  straw  hat,  stomps  his  cane,  and 
yy:  "I  come  In  every  single  day— I  live  Just 
itown  the  way,  across  from  the  Knights  of 
Colnmbxts." 

Far  from  worrying  over  the  center's  non- 
•hopplng  attractions  for  older  persons,  Angelo 
Chlarella,  a  youthful  architect  who  Is  Mid- 
town's  general  manager,  likes  It  that  way. 
"Some  do  sit  on  the  benches  a  long  time." 
he  says.  "But  we  figure  IX  they  like  what's 
going  on  here  we  must  have  struck  Just  the 
himaan  note  that  cities  need." 

One  of  the  town  square's  attractions  U  Its 
dean-lined  architecture.    Another  Is  the  sun- 
light flooding  In  from  12-foot-hlgh  clerestory 
windows  sxuTounding  the  60-foot-hlgh  cell- 
tog^  A  third  Is  the  ever -changing  throng  of 
dreased-to-klll    Rochesterlans    so    obviously 
enjoying  themselves.     ("Ogling  pretty  girls 
Is  also  a  pastime."  suggests  an  official  of  the 
Rochester   Planning   Commission.)      But  by 
far  the  most  fascinating  of  the  plaza's  allure- 
ments Is  the  Clock  of  the  Nations— an  artful 
♦86,000  creation  In  the  center  of  the  square. 
«  stops  all  traflc  every  hour  and  half  hour 
«•  it  puts  on  a  puppet  rtiow  to  the  tempo  of 
folk  danetog  tunes  of  a  down  foreign  nations 
"That  clock  gave  the  best  value  per  dollar 
spent  on  anything. "  says  General  Manager 
riilatwIlB.    Ttie  Oruen  architects  had  it  spe- 
cify oaad«  ia  Bwwctf  Hills  after  unsuccem- 
fully  searching  through  Europe  for  someone 
to  do  the  Job. 


Midtown  Plaza's  big  lesson  for  cities  seems 
to  be  that  downtown  business  districts  need 
enllvenment.  however  It  la  done.  It  demon- 
strates the  Importance  of  separating  auto- 
mobile traffic  from  pedestrian  traffic  (special 
underground  rampe  and  surface  loading 
docks  are  provided  for  delivery  trucks  Mrr- 
Iclng  stores).  It  points  out  quick,  easy 
mfta ns  of  transportation  to  shc^ping  areas 
are  needed  (a  subway  station,  for  example, 
could  complement  onslte  parking  In  a  de- 
velopment like  this) . 

In  Rochester,  an  argument  still  simmers 
over  how  best  to  meet  the  changing  down- 
town needs  of  cities.  Mr.  MeCurdy.  who 
spearheaded  this  notable  project  during  the 
tenure  of  Republican  Mayor  Peter  Barry,  says 
It  would  have  been  impossible  under  Federal 
renewal  procedures.  The  city's  new  mayor, 
Henry  K.  Gillette,  a  Democrat,  fought  the 
project  in  Its  planning  stages,  now  concedes: 
"It  does  make  Rochester  more  attractive." 
But  he  quickly  adds : 

"It's  very  unlikely  any  other  city  will  attack 
the  problem  In  this  same  manner  because  of 
the  Insufficiency  of  city  fxmds.  Cities  will 
have  to  resort  to  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
concept,  using  Federal,  8Ute,  and  munici- 
pal money." 

However,  that  argument  Is  settled,  the 
people  of  Rochester  are  sure  of  one  thing; 
They  Uke  Midtown  Plaaa.  It  makes  the  city 
more  Uvely.  As  Mrs.  Rae  OJalvo,  a  Rochester 
housewife,  says:  "It's  something  wonderfxil. 
It's  beautiful.  It's  a  meeting  place  for  every- 
one." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  whUe  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  due  to  unavoidable 
circumstances  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
the  closing  series  of  meetings  at  which 
the  aid  bill  was  finally  marked  up,  nor 
have  I  participated  up  to  the  present  time 
In  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
However,  I  have  availed  myself  of  some 
unexpected  leisure  time  to  read  each 
day's  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
so  as  to  follow  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
very  carefully.  First.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time  In  my  experience,  the  Senate  has 
really  measured  up  to  its  responsibilities 
on  foreign  aid  legislation  and  gone  into 
the  Issues  Item  by  item  and  paragraph 
by  paragraph  to  try  to  register  its  col- 
lective judgment  In  the  Improvement  of 
a  program  which  everyone  knows  has 
fast  been  going  to  pot  during  the  past 
few  years. 

I  especially  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMr.  MorseI,  for  assuming 
leadership  In  opposition  to  accepting  the 
results  of  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with- 
out scrutiny,  and  without  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  Insisted  that 
the  Senate  spend  sufHcient  time  on  the 
subject  so  that  all  Senators  might  be 
fully  conversant  with  the  facts  Involved, 
so  when  they  cast  their  votes  they  would 
be  voting  their  independent  Judgment 
and  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  in- 
stead of  merely  following  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  report.  I  think 
the   proposed    legislation   Is   Important 


enough  to  Justify  that  kind  of  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  BifUNDT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  remarks.  But 
I  wish  also  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Etakota  for  the  assistance  be  has 
been  to  aU  of  us  who  share  that  common 
point  of  view  In  our  work  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  Senator  was 
of  great  help  during  the  hearings  and 
during  those  sessions  of  the  markup 
when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

For  example,  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  it  was  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  made  the  final  motion  by 
way  of  compromise  In  the  committee  on 
the  contingency  fund,  about  which  he 
and  I  have  been  critical  for  many  years. 
Including  what  we  consider  to  be  a  mis- 
use of  the  contingency  fund  In  some  in- 
stances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  great  as- 
sistance he  has  been  to  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  we  owe  to  the  American  tax- 
payers the  course  of  action  we  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  Indeed  grateful  to 
the  Senator.  What  he  has  said  brings 
to  mind  a  statement  he  made  one  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  while  I  was  ab- 
•ent  in  the  hospital.  He  commented  on 
what  I  felt  was  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing statements  I  have  read  in  Washing- 
ton newspapers  In  25  years.  Some  col- 
umnist, whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
chlded  the  entire  Senate  because  it  was 
even  debating  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
suggested  that  such  debate  was  a  pure 
waste  of  time.  I  thoxight  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  in  his  typical  able  manner, 
put  that  particular  reporter  In  the  spot 
in  which  he  definitely  deserved  to  be 
placed.  I  got  a  "kick"  out  of  reading 
the  remarks. 

Up  to  now  most  of  our  discussion  has 
dealt  with  the  funding  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  with-  the  way  In 
which  the  program  has  operated  In  spe- 
cific areas. 

I  wish  to  devote  the  body  of  my  re- 
marks today  to  a  discussion  of  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  I  think  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  fallen  into  such  bad 
repute  around  the  country.  I  think  it 
is  not  primarily  the  size  of  the  Job  which 
we  have  undertaken  or  the  cost,  but  the 
fact  that  the  failures  at  the  end  of  the 
line  and  in  the  field  are  now  so  appar- 
ent that  Americarw  generally  are  right- 
fully insisting  that  Congress  dedicate 
itself  to  correcting  such  conditions. 

I  recall  that  a  week  ago  today  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  SymihgtonI 
took  occasion  In  the  course  of  the  Senate 
debate  to  point  out  the  need  for  more 
adequate  training  for  the  American  of- 
ficials who  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  American  programs 
abroad,  and  for  carrying  out  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policies.  I  support  com- 
pletely the  point  of  view  which  he  ex- 
pressed. One  reason  why  so  much  of 
the  $100  billion  we  have  spent  in  this 
area  has  been  nonproductive,  or  per- 
haps, to  use  a  favorite  State  Deisartment 
phrase,  even  counterproductive,  is  that 
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we  have  not  had  the  trained  personnel 
who  clearly  understood  the  scope  of  their 
jobs  and  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace  which  we  are  attempting  to  re- 
sist by  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  share  the  skepticism  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  about 
our  merely  making  multimillion-dollar 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  while  we 
in  the  Congress  continue  to  fail  to  es- 
tablish the  trsLlning  facilities  for  our 
officials  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  implement  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams effectively  and  produce  the  results 
which  the  country  expects  from  them. 

I  have  voted  for  far  more  foreign  aid 
than  I  have  opposed.  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  introduced  several  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  training  for  those  who 
represent  America  overseas.  I  s];>eak  as 
the  coauthor  of  the  legislation  which 
the  Senate  enacted  in  1960,  moving  to- 
ward that  goal,  but  which  unfortunately 
has  not  even  yet  been  voted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  best  way  to  express  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation,  and  the  potential 
for  strength  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Freedom  Academy  proposal,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  is  to  repeat  the  greatly 
impressive  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Re- 
port No.  1689,  of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  read  from  page  5  of  that  report,  as 
follows: 

The  Communists  have  conquered  a  bUUon 
people  during  a  period  when  their  sphere 
was  markedly  Inferior  in  indvistry,  technol- 
ogy, science,  and  military  capabilities — In 
fact.  Inferior  in  almost  everything  except 
power-seeking  know-how.  The  Soviets  have 
been  able  to  expand  their  empire  during  this 
period  of  infertorlty.  because  they  have  de- 
veloped a  science  of  protracted  conflict  in 
which  they  are  able  to  gradually  increase 
their  relative  Tfiomn  position,  using  a  well- 
integrated  oombination  of  political,  econom- 
ic, and  mUitary  methods  while  avoiding  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  Invite  massive  re- 
taliation. Central  to  their  science  of  pro- 
tracted confUct  Is  their  skill  In  political  and 
economic  warfare. 
/  Soviet  capabilities  in  political  and  econom- 

ic warfare  are  not  Inborn.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  massive  development  and  train- 
ing prograna  extending  over  several  decades. 
This  formidable  program  has  given  them  a 
huge  fund  of  political  warfare  knowledge,  an 
effective  operational  science,  and  large  num- 
bers of  highly  trained  cold-war  profes- 
sionals. I 

I  continue  to  read,  from  page  6  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

There  are  grave  deficiencies  in  this  coun- 
try's preparation  to  defend  Itself  and  the  free 
world  In  this  unitary,  total,  unending  war 
to  the  finish.  At  the  top  of  the  list,  and 
underlying  our  other  failures,  Is  our  failure 
to  Institute  an  adequate  cold-war  develop- 
ment and  training  program. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  Is  con- 
sidering the  present  multlbilllon-dollar 
foreign  aid  proposal.  It  Is  a  good  time  for 
Senators  again  to  ask  themselves  the 
question.  "Why  Is  It  that  for  15  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $100  billion,  we  have  so  mis- 
erably failed  to  provide  the  essential 
training  devices  so  that  our  cold  war 
operatives  abroad  can  function  as  pro- 
fessionals   and    experts    Instead    of    as 


the  giddy-eyed  amateurs  they  are  so 
demonstrably  today?" 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
page  6  of  the  committee  report,  made  in 
1960: 

1.  No  concentrated,  systematic  effort  Is  be- 
ing made  to  develop  an  Integrated  opera- 
tional science  from  our  side  which  will  meet 
the  entire  Soviet  attack  and  work  toward  our 
long-range  national  objectives  in  a  coordl- 
lUkted  manner  utilizing  every  area  of  poten- 
tial strength  in  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors.  We  have  not  thought  through  aU 
of  the  short-  and  the  long-range  methods  and 
means  which  freemen  can  properly  use  when 
faced  with  a  Soviet-type  challenge,  and  we 
have  not  Integrated  these  methods  and  means 
Into  a  broad  strategic  plan.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  in  political  and  economic  warfare. 
Bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem  are  being 
worked  on  within  the  Government  and  at 
some  universities,  and  a  part  of  this  develop- 
ment work  is  of  a  high  order,  but  the  total 
effort  falls  far  short  of  seeking  an  Integrated, 
operational  science  and  It  does  not  begin  to 
develop  our  true  potential. 

2.  Nowhere  toiday  can  Government  per- 
sonnel or  private  citizens  receive  broad  spec- 
trum training  In  cold  war,  especially  In  the 
large  and  highly  complex  field  of  political  and 
economic  warfare.  Not  only  do  we  lack  top- 
level  schools,  we  do  not  even  have  Inter- 
mediate or  lower  level  schools.  There  is  no 
place  where  the  bits  and  pieces  are  pulled  to- 
gether and  taught  in  concentrated  form. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  a  great  and 
courageous  Seimtor,  was  the  author  of 
the  subcommittee  report  on  which  the 
Judiciary  Comimittee  report  was  based. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  co- 
author of  the  current  Freedom  Academy 
bill.  S.  414,  which  a  number  of  us  have 
been  energetically  trying  to  have  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
time  so  that  the  House  may  approve  It 
this  year. 

I  wonder  how  far  the  Appr(H>rlatIons 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  would  get  if  it  came  to  the 
Senate  to  recommend  an  i4}proprlation 
of  $500  million,  or  $1  billion,  for  some 
aspect  of  nuclear  science — perhaps  de- 
velopment of  an  Improved  Polaris,  or  de- 
velopment of  an  Improved  delivery  sys- 
tem for  utilizing  nuclear  warheads 
abroad — in  similar  circimistances.  How 
successful  would  we  be  If  It  came  to  the 
Senate,  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  come  to  the  Senate,  to  ask 
for  $3  billion,  if,  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  we  asked  the  Senate  to 
provide,  we  told  Senators  candidly  and 
honestly,  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Ccmi- 
mittee  virtually  tells  the  Senate  today. 
"If  you  give  us  the  money,  we  will  spend 
it,  but  you  should  be  forewarned  as  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  any  experts  in 
the  field  to  utilize  the  money.  Give  us 
the  money  for  nuclear  warheads.  Give 
us  the  $500  million  for  an  experiment  in 
connection  with  nuclear  warfare,  and  we 
will  pick  up  some  fine.  Idealistic,  F>atriotic, 
unskilled  amateurs  who  do  not  know  a 
warhead  from  a  mountain,  and  who  do 
not  understand  anything  about  the  basic 
science  of  nuclear  physics.  We  will  pro- 
ceed, with  those  amateurs,  to  spend  the 
pe<H>le's  money  in  our  national  defense." 

I  believe  the  Senate  would  unanimous- 
ly reject  such  a  request,  if  made  by  our 


Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  the 
Senate  did  not  reject  it  unanimously.  I 
suspect  that  the  people  at  h(»ne  would 
reject  the  Senators  who  voted  for  that 
kind  of  unconscionable  squandering  of 
the  people's  resources. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  Senators  to- 
day. Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  asking  the  Congress  to  approve 
more  than  $3  billion  of  additional  money 
to  fight  a  cold  war,  and  says,  "Give  us  the 
money.  We  will  see  that  it  is  spent.  We 
will  get  some  fine,  patriotic,  idealistic  un- 
skilled people  to  go  overseas,  and  they 
will  spend  the  money,  even  though  they 
are  complete  amateurs  in  the  entire  cold 
war  concept,  even  though  they  have 
never  spent  a  single  month  in  a  training 
facility  learning  what  the  Communist 
apparatus  is  all  about,  how  it  operates, 
how  it  functions,  and  the  devious  tactics 
it  employs.  We  will  send  these  amatevirs 
out  with  'star  dust'  in  their  eyes,  with 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  in  their  pockets,  to  do  battle 
against  expert  Communist  professional 
operatives  functioning  in  the  same  field, 
who  have  been  trained  for  years  in  one 
or  more  of  the  six  Soviet  institutions  set 
up  speclflcsdly  to  train  the  cold  war  oper- 
atives functioning  for  communism." 

Do  Senators  wish  to  know  why  there 
has  been  so  much  trouble  with  this  for- 
eign assistance  bill?  As  I  sat  In  the 
hospital  and  in  my  office  reading  the  de- 
bate of  days  that  I  was  absent  it  did  not 
conjure  up  any  mysteries  in  my  mind. 
It  did  not  cause  me  to  seek  out  obtuse 
reasons  why  the  debate  continues  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  as  indeed 
it  should.    The  reason  is  obvious. 

The  people  of  America  have  finally 
caught  up  with  Congress,  and  have 
pointed  the  finger  of  responsibility  at 
each  of  us.  They  say,  "What  gives? 
After  spending  $100  billion,  you  want  $3 
billion  more  for  the  same  kind  of  en- 
thusiastic inadequately  prepared  ama- 
teurs to  squander  overseas,  trjrlng  to  re- 
sist, to  defeat,  to  turn  back  trained, 
skilled,  professional  Communist  opera- 
tives who  defeat  us  in  the  areas  in  which 
we  come  in  contact  with  them." 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  that  fact. 
Now  is  the  time  to  resolve  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Nothing  has  occurred 
since  I960,  when  the  Senate  passed  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  overwhelmingly, 
to  change  the  minds  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Mil  or  to  change  ttie  minds  of 
members  of  the  committee.  Our  need  for 
specifically  trained  personnel  to  win  the 
cold  war  overeas  is  precisely  today  what 
the  committee  said  it  was  in  IMO. 

S.  414,  which  was  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 22  of  this  year,  and  which  is  basi- 
cally the  same  as  our  Freedom  Academy 
bill  of  1960  has,  as  its  cosponsors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
who  Is  now  addressing  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Bfr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Cas«]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodo],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathkrs],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLowATKR] .  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  PkoxMikz  ] .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI,  the  Senators  from 
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Iowa  [Mr.  Hicxxkloopck  and  Mr.  Mil- 
LZR}.  the  Sezuitor  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kzatimg].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschs].  and  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr. Scon]. 

Nobody  can  t3rpe  that  group  of  Sena- 
tort.  Mr.  President.  I  defy  anybody  to 
label  them  a«  "a  conservative  bloo,"  "a 
liberal  bloc."  "a  nationalistic  bloc,"  or 
"an  internationalistic  bloc." 

They  are  Senators  who  r^resent  the 
whole  spectnim  of  ideological,  economic, 
political,  and  philosophic  differences  in 
the  Senate. 

But  they  agree  on  one  thing,  namely, 
that  we  cannot  win  a  war  against  profes- 
sionals if  we  are  relying  on  amateurs. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  amateurs  are 
evlL  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ama- 
teurs are  bad.  It  merely  means  that 
golf  tournaments  are  not  won,  either, 
when  amateurs  are  playing  against  pro- 
fessionals. It  means  that  football  games 
are  not  won  when  amateurs  are  plajring 
against  professionals.  It  means  that 
baseball  world  championships  are  not 
won  by  amateurs  playing  against  pro- 
fessionals. And  wars  are  not  won  that 
way.  They  are  not  won  by  arraying 
aoiateurs  against  professionals  when  the 
wars  are  hot.  They  are  not  won  that 
way  either  when  the  wars  are  cold. 

Tills  continued  squandering  of  the 
people's  resources,  now  representing  an 
expenditure  of  well  over  $100  billion,  has 
miserably  failed  to  achieve  its  optimum 
results,  because  contests  are  not  won 
with  that  kind  of  matching  of  unskilled 
and  Inadequately  trained  amateurs 
against  highly  trained  professionals. 

So.  of  course,  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
drags  on.  Of  course,  amendment  after 
amendment  is  added  to  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate.  And,  of  course,  when  It 
comes  up  for  the  second  round,  when 
appropriations  must  be  made — remem- 
ber, we  are  talking  about  an  authorlza- 
ttoa  bill  oQly  now — It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  additional  sharp  reductions 
can.  and  should,  be  made  in  those  pro- 
posed ezpMKlltures.  Such  reductions 
will  be  sizable  and  sxibstantlal. 

Certainly,  these  reductions  will  take 
place  unless  by  that  time  the  Senate  has 
before  it  some  type  of  Freedom  Academy 
biU,  assuring  the  American  people,  at 
kmg  last,  that  we  are  going  to  train 
•peelaUKd  people  who  will  be  able  to  do 
th«  job.  Just  as  we  do  in  military  matters. 
Just  as  we  do  in  the  atomic  energy  field, 
Just  as  anyone  does  in  any  area  of  ac- 
tivity whenever  one  is  out  to  win.  And. 
unless  we  have  the  desire  to  win  the  cold 
war.  we  are  stupid  indeed  to  sacrifice  so 
much  of  our  national  resources  on  a 
formula  of  failure. 

The  original  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  State  £>epartment 
with  respect  to  our  Freedom  Academy 
proposal  was  indeed  a  rather  curious 
one.  It  was  said  that  the  kind  of  train- 
ing proposed  by  the  Freedom  Academy 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  was  not  needed.  In  their  en- 
thosiasm,  motfbers  of  the  administra- 
tion even  said  that  that  kind  of  train- 
ing was  already  being  provided  by  a  few 
lectures  and  very  short-time,  cursory 


courses,  by  which  newcomers  to  Govern- 
ment oversea  service  were  indoctri- 
nated and  briefed. 

However,  after  the  country  rejected 
that  sanctimonious  position,  the  Stat« 
Department  was  compelled  to  change  its 
tactics.  After  a  commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  obtain  the 
facts  and  verify  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  that  it  was  doing  the  job. 
and  that  no  changes  and  additional 
training  facilities  were  needed,  and  after 
the  Commission  brought  back  evidence 
that  the  State  Department  was  falling 
to  do  the  job,  that  something  new  was 
needed,  and  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  were  correct  in  label- 
ing them  as  Inadequately  equipped  ama- 
teurs who  were  being  sent  out  to  fight 
against  professionals — after  that  adverse 
report  came  back  auid  surprised  the  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department 
changed  its  tactics.  It  countered  the 
great  and  growing  support  for  the  Free- 
dom Academy  by  proposing  a  very 
modest  expansion  of  the  pr^ent  mis- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  It 
proposed  to  change  its  name  to  some- 
thing more  grandiloquent.  It  proposed 
to  construct  a  fine  new  physical  estab- 
lishment to  carry  on  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  program. 

The  State  Department  proposal  com- 
pletely fails,  however,  to  grapple  with 
the  basic  problem  which  would  be  met 
in  the  Freedom  Academy  bill.  One  need 
look  only  at  the  budgetary  proposals  for 
the  two  institutions  to  see  this.  The 
present  F^orelgn  Service  Institute  budget 
totals  around  $6  to  $7  million.  Including 
payments  from  other  agencies,  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  able  to  train  people  In 
foreign  language  proficiency,  to  teach 
them  the  routine  method  by  which  cables 
are  sent  back  and  forth  between  State 
Department  functionaries  and  those  who 
are  overseas,  to  teach  them  to  maintain 
what  I  hope  are  adequate  security  ar- 
rangements— although  what  we  read  In 
the  newspapers  recently  leads  me  to  some 
skepticism  as  to  whether  they  are  doing 
that  job  very  well — to  train  people  how 
to  act  at  cocktail  parties  overseas,  and 
how  to  greet  foreign  visitors  at  embassies 
with  a  broad  smile  and  a  good  hand- 
clasp; in  these  highly  limited  areas  of 
training,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
renders  a  useful  service. 

The  new  Academy  proposed  by  the 
State  Department  wo\ild  have  a  budget 
of  something  like  $8  or  $9  million  an- 
nually. Let  us  contrast  that  with  what 
we  propose  in  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  wherein  we  seek  to  do  the  Job  of 
fully  meeting  the  problems  we  face,  and 
of  training  personnel  In  the  hard-nosed 
techniques  required  in  order  to  beat  off 
the  seductions  and  subversions  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Communists,  with  a  mini- 
mum budget  of  from  $35  to  $50  mUllon 
annually  to  train  the  people  to  do  the 
job. 

That  Is  a  pretty  modest  proposal 
when  we  stop  to  think  that  these  are 
the  people  who,  along  with  their  prede- 
cessors, have  spent  $100  billion.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  now  calling  upon 
us  to  give  them  another  |3>/2  billion  so 
they  can  spend  It  during  the  remaining 
of  this  fiscal  year. 


Certainly,  a  tiaining  program  of  $35 
to  $50  oiiUlon  a  yeax  to  equip  and  to  train 
properly  the  people  who  are  going  to 
spend  these  astronomical  amounts  is  a 
very  modest  safeguard  In  making  sure 
that  the  money  is  well  spent. 

The  State  Department's  shifting  from 
one  type  of  position  to  another  in  order 
to  fit  into  the  climate  of  public  opinion 
deserves  to  be  remaiked  u]?on  a  little 
further. 

First  it  was  said  that  no  training  was 
needed.  Then  the  Department,  under 
pressure,  under  the  severe  criticism  of 
its  own  commission,  which  it  had  hoped 
would  pat  it  on  the  back,  but  which.  In- 
stead, kicked  It  In  the  pants,  when  it  got 
the  evidence,  reluctantly  admitted  that 
the  training  program  was  not  adequate. 

Then  the  Department  moved  to  con- 
fuse and  befuddle  the  issue  by  advancing 
a  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  a  substitute  which,  in 
reality,  proposes  only  to  expand,  to  a 
very  modest  degree,  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  already  doing  at  its  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  coimtry  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  S.  414,  the  Freedom 
Academy  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

S.  4i4 
(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  Janu- 
ary aa  (leglBlatWe  day.  January  16),  1969,  Mr. 
MTJKDT  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Car. 
Mr  Dodo.  Mr.  Smatkxbs.  Mr.  OoLOWA-ncx,  Mr. 
PaoxMiu.  Mr.  Pono,  Mr.  HiCKKMLOOPn,  Mr. 
Mnj.n.  Mr.  Kxatino,  Mr.  Laubchk,  and  Mr. 
Scott)  Introduced  the  following  bUl;  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations : ) 

A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Commission  and 
the  Freedom  Academy,  to  conduct  research 
to  develop  an  Integrated  body  of  opera- 
tional knowledge  In  the  political,  psycho- 
logical, economic,  technological,  and  or- 
ganizational areas  to  Increase  the  nonmlll- 
tary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  In  the 
global  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism, to  educate  and  train  Government 
personnel  and  private  citizens  to  under- 
stand and  Implement  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge, and  also  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  foreign  stxidents  In  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

8HOKT  Tm-B 

SxcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Freedom  Commission  Act". 

CONORESSIONAL    riNDINGS     AND     STATXMENT    Or 
POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  makes  the  following  findings  and 
statement  of  policy : 

( 1 )  The  United  States  In  preparing  to  de- 
fend Its  national  Interests  In  coming  years 
faces  grave  and  complex  problems  In  the 
nonmllttary  as  weU  as  military  areas. 

(2)  First  and  foremost  are  the  problems 
raised  by  the  unremitting  drives  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China  seeking 
world  domination  and  the  destruction  of  all 
non-Oommunlst  societies.  The  Communist 
bloc  and  the  various  Communist  parties 
bave  systematically  prepared  themselves  to 
wage  a  thousand -pronged  aggression  In  the 
nonmlUtary  area.  Drawing  on  their  elabo- 
rate studies  and  extensive  pragmatic  tests. 
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Communist  leaders  have  developed  their 
conspiratorial  version  of  nonmUltary  con- 
flict into  an  advanced,  operational  art  in 
which  they  employ  and  orchestrate  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  conflict  Instruments 
In  the  political,  psychological,  Ideological, 
economic,  technological,  organisational  and 
paramilitary  areas  enabling  them  to  ap- 
proach their  immediate  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives along  many  paths.  This  creates 
unique  and  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
United  States  In  a  conflict  that  la  being 
waged  in  student  (»-ganlzatlons.  peasant  vil- 
lages, labor  unions,  mass  communication 
systems.  In  city  and  Jungle,  and  Institutions 
and  organizations  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  In  the  world's  chancelleries.  Recog- 
nizing that  nonmUltary  conflict  makes  ex- 
traordinary demands  upon  its  practitioners, 
the  Communists,  for  several  decades,  have  in- 
tensively trained  their  leadership  groups  and 
cadres  in  an  extensive  network  of  basic,  in- 
termediate, and  advanced  schools.  The  Slno- 
Sovlet  conflict  capacity  has  been  immeasur- 
ably increased  by  the  mobilization  of  re- 
search' science.  Industry,  technology,  and 
education  to  serve  the  power-seeking  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  rather  than  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

(3)  Second,  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  complicated  by  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations,  the  unstable  or  deteri- 
orating political,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  rev- 
olutionary forces  released  by  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  the  world's  people,  and  other 
factors,  all  of  which  Increase  the  dlfBcultles 
of  achieving  our  national  objectives  of  pre- 
venting Communist  penetration  while  seek- 
ing to  build  viable,  free,  and  Independent 
nations. 

(A)  The  nature  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  power 
drive,  the  revolutionary  and  fluid  world  sit- 
uation, the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  major  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
the  need  to  deal  with  the  people  of  nations 
as  well  as  governments,  has  compelled  the 
United  States  to  employ  many  new  instru- 
ments under  the  headings  of  traditional 
diplomacy,  intelligence,  technical  assistance, 
aid  programs,  trade  development,  educational 
exchange,  cultural  exchange,  and  counter- 
Insurgency  (as  well  as  in  the  area  of  related 
military  programs) .  To  interrelate  and  pro- 
gram these  present  Instruments  over  long 
periods  already  reqtUres  a  high  degree  of 
professional  competence  in  many  specialties, 
as  well  as  great  managerial  skill. 

(5)  However,  the  United  States  has  fallen 
short  in  developing  and  utilizing  its  fuU 
capacity  to  achieve  Its  objectives  in  the 
world  struggle.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  im- 
prove the  existing  instruments,  but  a  wide 
range  of  additional  methods  and  means  In 
both  the  Government  and  private  sectors 
must  be  worked  out  and  integrated  with  the 
existing  instruments  of  our  policy.  Other- 
wise, the  United  States  will  lack  the  means 
to  defeat  many  forms  of  Commimist  aggres- 
sion and  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom,  na- 
tional independence,  and  self-government,  as 
well  as  to  attain  other  national  objectives. 
However,  this  will  require  an  intensive  and 
comprehensive  research  and  training  effort 
first  to  think  through  these  additional  meth- 
ods and  means,  and,  second,  to  educate  and 
train  not  only  specialists,  but  also  leaders 
at  several  levels  who  can  vlsxiallze  and  or- 
ganize these  many  Instrvmients  in  an  Inte- 
grated strategy,  enabling  the  United  States  to 
approach  Its  national  objectives  along  every 
path  in  accord  with  our  ethic. 

(6)  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  strategy  as  a  aeries  of  discrete  prob- 
lems with  planning  often  restricted  by  juris- 
dictional walls  and  parochial  attitudes  and 
too  much  piecemeal  planning  to  handle  emer- 
gencies at  the  expense  of  systematic,  long- 
range  development  and  programing  of  the 
many  instruments  potentially  available  to 
us.  While  there  has  been  marked  improve- 
ment In  such  things  as  language   training 


at  agency  schools,  and  whUe  university  cen- 
ters have  made  significant  progress  in  area 
studies,  nowhere  has  the  United  States  es- 
tablished a  training  program  to  develop 
rounded  strategists  in  the  nonmllttary  area 
or  even  certain  vital  categories  of  professional 
specialists,  particularly  in  the  area  of  politi- 
cal, Ideological,  psychological,  and  organiza- 
tional operations  and  in  certain  areas  of 
development  work.  Nor  has  the  United 
States  (u-ganlzed  a  research  program  which 
can  l>e  expected  to  think  through  the  impor- 
tant additional  range  of  methods  and  means 
that  could  be  available  to  us  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  sectors. 

(7)  In  Implementing  this  legislation  the 
following  requirements  for  developing  our 
national  capacity  for  global  operations  In  the 
nonmUltary  area  should  receive  special 
attention : 

I.  At  the  upper  levels  of  Government,  the 
United  States  must  have  rounded  strategists 
with  intensive  interdepartmental  training 
and  experience  who  understand  the  range  of 
instrtunents  potentially  available  to  us  and 
who  can  organize  and  program  these  Instru- 
ments over  long  periods  in  an  integrated, 
forward  strategy  that  systematically  devel- 
ops and  utilizes  our  full  national  capacity 
for  the  global  str\iggle. 

II.  Below  them.  Government  personnel 
must  be  trained  to  understand  and  imple- 
ment this  Integrated  strategy  in  all  of  its 
dimensions.  Tlirough  intensive  training,  as 
well  as  experience,  we  must  seek  the  highest 
professional  competence  in  those  areas  of 
specialized  knowledge  required  by  our  global 
operations.  Government  personnel  shoiild 
have  an  underlying  level  of  iinderstanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  global  conflict,  the 
goals  of  the  United  States,  and  the  varloiis 
possible  Instruments  in  achieving  these  goals 
to  facilitate  team  operations.  We  should 
seek  to  instill  a  high  degree  of  elan  and 
dedication. 

III.  Foreign  affairs  personnel  at  all  levels 
must  understand  communism  with  special 
emphasis  on  Communist  nonmUltary  con- 
flict technique.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
experts  available  for  consultation.  This  is 
basic  knowledge  which  must  be  widely  dis- 
seminated, if  planning  and  Implementation 
are  to  be  geared  to  the  conflict  we  are  in. 
(The  present  two  weeks  seminar  offered  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  entirely  too 
brief  for  even  lower  ranking  personnel.) 

rv.  The  private  sector  must  understand 
how  It  can  participate  in  the  global  struggle 
in  a  sustained  and  systematic  manner. 
There  exists  in  the  private  sector  a  huge 
reservoir  of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  strength 
which  can  be  devel(q;>ed  and  brought  to  bear 
in  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  global  prob- 
lems. We  have  hardly  begun  to  explore  the 
range  of  possibilities. 

V.  The  pubUc  must  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  communism,  especially  Conunu- 
nlst  nonmlUtary  conflict  technique,  and  the 
nature  of  the  global  struggle,  including  the 
goals  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  hereinafter  created  Freedom  Acad- 
emy must  be  a  prestige  institution  and  every 
effort  should  be  nuule  to  demonstrate  tills 
is  a  major  effort  by  the  United  States  in  a 
vital  area. 

(b)  It  Is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congress  that  the  authority  and  powers 
granted  in  this  Act  be  fuUy  utilized  by  the 
Commission  establlslied  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
sulieection  (a)  (7)  of  Uiis  section.  It  Is  the 
further  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress 
that  the  authority,  powers,  and  functions  of 
the  Commlsston  and  the  Academy  as  set 
forth  in  this  Act  are  to  be  broadly  construed. 


Ssc.  8.  As  used  in  this  Aet^ 

(i)  Tlte  tenn  "OMnmlsslon"  means  the 
Freedom  Commission  established  by  section 
4  of  this  Act;  and 


(2)  The  term  "Academy"  means  the  Ftee- 
dom  Academy  established  by  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

csTABLXBHinsrr  or  thc  rsKEOOM  commission 
Sbc.  4.  Tliere  is  established  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Free- 
dom Commission  which  shall  be  composed 
of  six  members  and  a  chairman,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  des- 
ignate any  other  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  Acting  Chairman  to  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  Chairman  during  his  ab- 
sence. Tlie  Chairman  (or  the  Acting  Chair- 
man in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
and  a  quorxim  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness shall  consist  of  at  least  four  members 
present.  Each  member  of  the  Commission, 
Including  the  Chairman,  shall  have  equal  re- 
sponslbUity  and  authority  in  all  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Commission,  shall  have 
full  access  to  all  information  relating  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  or  responsibilities, 
and  shall  have  one  vote.  Action  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present.  The  Chair- 
man (or  Acting  Chairman  In  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman)  shall  be  the  official  spokes- 
man of  the  Commission  In  Its  relations  with 
the  Congress,  Government  agencies,  persons, 
or  the  public,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  policies  and  decisions  of  tiie  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Com- 
mission from  time  to  time  or  as  the  Com- 
mission may  direct.  The  Commission  shaU 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

MKMBSBSBIP  OF  TBX  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  fotxr 
members,  including  the  Chairman,  may  be 
members  of  any  one  political  party.  In 
submitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
the  President  shall  set  forth  the  experience 
and  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  The  term 
at  each  member  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Chairman,  shall  be  six  years,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  expire  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
two  at  the  end  of  four  yean,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  six  years;  and  (2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  The  Chair- 
man shall  serve  as  such  during  the  pleastire 
of  the  President,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  920,600  per  annum. 
Each  other  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annxmi.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  In- 
efficiency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Conmiisslon  shall 
engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

XSTABUSHMXHT  Or  TKX  rXEEDOM  ACAOKMT; 
PSINCIFAI,  FUNCTIONS  OF  TKS  COMMISSION 
AND   ACADKMT 

Sbc.  6.  The  Commission  shall  astablish  un- 
der its  supervision  and  control  an  advanced 
research,  development,  and  trainixxg  center 
to  be  known  as  Uie  Freedom  Academy.  The 
Academy  shall  be  located  at  such  place  or 
places  within  the  United  States  as  the  Com- 
mlsai<Mi  shall  determine.  The  principal  func- 
tions ot  the  Commission  and  Academy  fhall 
be: 

(1)  Ty>  conduct  research  designed  to  Im- 
prove tbe  methods  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  seeks  its  nationai  obJeeUves 
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In  the  nonmllltary  p«rt  of  the  global  stnig* 
fie.  ThU  abould  Incltide  ImproreiiMzit  of  Um 
present  methods  &nd  meana  and  exploration 
of  th»  full  raof*  of  additional  methoda  and 
meana  that  may  be  available  to  us  In  both 
the  OoTemment  and  private  eectora.  Spe- 
cial attention  ahall  be  given  to  problenu  of 
"^  Interdepctftmental  nature  and  to  problenu 
Involved  In  organ lalng  and  programing  the 
full  spectrum  of  methods  and  means  poten- 
tially available  in  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  an  integrated,  forvard  strat- 
egy that  will  systematically  develop  and 
uUllae  the  full  capacity  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  seek  its  national  objectives  in  the  global 
struggle,  including  the  defeat  of  all  forms  of 
Communist  aggression  and  the  building  of 
free,  independent,  and  viable  nations. 

(3)  To  educate  and  train  Qovemment  per- 
sonnel and  private  citizens  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  3 (a)  (7)  of 
this  Act.  The  Academy  shall  be  the  principal 
Qovemment  interdepartmental,  educational. 
and  training  center  In  the  nonmllltary  area 
of  the  United  States  global  operations.  Au- 
thority is  also  granted  to  educate  and  train 
foreign  students,  when  this  Is  In  the  national 
interest  and  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(5)  To  provide  leadership  In  encouraging 
and  assisting  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions to  increase  and  Improve  research,  edu- 
cational, and  training  programs  attuned  to 
the  global  operational  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  To  provide  leadership,  guidance,  and 
assistance  to  the  training  staffs  of  Qovem- 
ment agencies  handling  United  States  global 
operations,  including  training  programs  con- 
ducted at  oversea  posts. 

(6)  To  provide  a  center  where  officers  and 
employees  of  Qovemment  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  dtlaens,  can  meet  to  dlsctiss  and 
explore  common  and  special  elements  of  their 
problems  in  improving  United  States  capa- 
blllUaa  in  the  global  strug^. 

8TUOEMT     SSLXCnON;      CKANTS;      ADMISSION     OT 
FOaKIOM     8TT7DXNT8 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Academy  students,  other  than 
Oovemment  personnel,  shall  be  selected,  in- 
sofar as  Is  practicable  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, from  those  areas,  organisations,  and 
Institutions  where  trained  leadership  and  in- 
formed public  opinion  are  most  needed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
3<a)  (7)  IV  and  V.  Persons  In  Government 
aervlee  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
OovemiiMnt  Employees  Training  Act  may  be 
trained  at  the  Academy  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
▼tsloos  of  said  Act.  All  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government  are  authorized  to 
aaslgn  oOcer  and  employees  to  the  Academy 
for  rteatgnated  training. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  students  and  to  pay  expenses  In- 
cident to  training  and  study  under  this  Act. 
This  authorization  shall  Include  authority  to 
pay  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  to 
and  from  the  Academy  or  other  authorized 
place  of  training  under  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  grant  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  dei>endent8  of  students  who 
hold  no  oOce  or  employment  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  time  they  are 
undergoing  training  authorized  under  this 
Act.  Grants  and  other  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  in  such  amounts 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
nUsslon  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out 
tlie  provisions  (rf  this  Act. 

(c)  Foreign  students  selected  for  training 
under  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  as  nonlm- 
mlgranta  under  section  101(a)  (15)  (F)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  A«t  (8  VB.C. 
1101(a)(15)(F))  for  such  time  and  \inder 
Btaeh  eoodltioos  as  nuy  be  prescribed  by 
regul»tloBa  promulgated  by  the  CommlsslcMi, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. A  psvwm  admitted  under  this  section 
wHo  fall*  to  maintain  the  status  under  which 
be   was   admitted,   or   who   falls   to   depart 


from  the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  he  was  admitted,  or  who 
engages  In  activities  of  a  political  nature 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  activities  in  conflict  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
taken  into  custody  and  promptly  deported 
pursuant  to  secUon  241,  343,  and  34S  of  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  VS.C. 
1381,  1383.  and  1288).  Deportation  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  shall  be  summary 
and  findings  of  the  Attorney  General  ss  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such 
persons  shall  not  be  eligible  for  suspension 
of  deportation  under  section  344  of  such  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1384). 

INTOBMATION    CZMm 

Skc.  8.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
establish  an  information  center  at  such 
place  or  places  within  the  United  States  as 
the  Commission  may  determine.  The  princi- 
pal function  of  the  Information  center  shall 
be  to  disseminate,  with  or  without  charge,  in- 
formation and  materials  which  will  assist 
people  and  organizations  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  true  nat\u«  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  and  of  the 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  global  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  oommunism.  and  of 
ways  they  can  participate  effectively  toward 
winning  that  struggle  and  building  free,  in- 
dependent, and  viable  nations.  In  carrying 
out  this  function,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  prepare,  make,  and  publish  teztbocAs 
and  other  materials.  Including  training  films, 
suitable  for  high  school,  college,  and  com- 
munity level  Instruction,  and  also  to  publish 
such  research  materials  as  may  be  in  the 
public  Interest.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  disseminate  such  information  and 
materials  to  euch  persons  and  organizations 
as  noay  be  In  the  public  Interest  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine. 

Disciostrmx  or  imtosmation 
Skc.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  dlscloeiu'e  of  any  information  or  knowl- 
edge In  any  case  In  which  such  disclosure 
(1)  is  prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  (3)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

szcuaiTi  CRzcx  or  rataoNNXL 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  the 
Commission  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest,  no  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  employed  by  the  Commisaton. 
nor  shall  the  Commission  permit  any  indi- 
vidual to  have  access  to  information  which 
is,  for  reasons  of  national  security,  specifi- 
cally designated  by  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dis- 
semination or  distribution  until  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  have  made  an  in- 
vestigation and  report  to  the  Commission  on 
the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of 
such  individual,  and  the  Conunlselon  shall 
have  determined  that  employing  sxich  indi- 
vidual or  permitting  him  to  have  access  to 
such  Information  will  not  endanger  the 
common  defense  and  security. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  Is  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  Is  a  ques- 
tionable seciuity  risk,  the  Civil  Servloe 
Commission  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  full  field  Investigation,  the  results 
of  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  Its  Information  and 
appropriate  action. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  deems  it  to  be  In 
the  national  interest,  the  Commission  may 
request  the  Civil  Service  Commlsstoo  to 
make  an  investigation  and  report  to  the 
Commission  on  the  character,  assoclattoas. 


and  loyalty  of  any  Individual  under  consid- 
eration for  training  at  the  Academy,  and  11 
the  Commission  shall  then  determine  that 
the  training  of  such  Individual  will  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  he 
shall  receive  no  training  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  the  event  an  investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
develops  any  daU  reflecting  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  questionable 
security  risk,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation,  the  resulU  of  which  ahall  be 
furnished  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  lu  Information  an<l  appropriate  action. 

(e)  If  the  President  or  the  Commission 
shall  deem  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
he  or  the  Conunisslon  may  from  time  to  time 
cause  investigation  of  any  individual  which 
Is  required  or  authorized  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  instead  of  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

CKNSBAL  AtrrHoarrr  or  thk  commission 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
already  granted,  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized and  empowered — 

(I)  to  establish  such  temporary  or  p-r- 
manent  boards  and  committees  as  the  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act; 

(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission: 

(3)  to  conduct  such  research,  studies,  and 
surveys  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  utilize,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  the  services,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  other  Government  agencies  and  pay 
for  such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
out  of  funds  available  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reim- 
bursement, or  by  direct  transfer; 

(7)  to  utilize  or  employ  on  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis,  with  the  consent  of  the  or- 
ganization or  governmental  body  concerned, 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  SUte  or 
local  government  or  private  organization  to 
perform  such  functions  on  its  behalf  as  may 
appear  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  without  requiring  such  personnel 
to  sever  their  connection  with  the  furnish- 
ing organization  or  governmenUl  body;  and 
to  utilize  personnel  of  a  foreign  government 
In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  clr- 
ciunsUnces  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte; 

(8)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of 
all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 

(9)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others.  If  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restrictions  other  than  that  they  be  used 
in  furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poees of  this  Act; 

(10)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
volunUry  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transporUtton  and  subsistence 
as  amhorized  by  section  5  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  serving  without  compensation: 

(II)  to  utilize  the  services  of  persons  on 
a  temporary  basis  and  to  pay  their  actual 
and  necessary  travel  expenses  and  subsist- 
ence and.  In  addition,  compensation  at  (-. 
rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of   the  Commission. 
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(b)  The  personnel  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
and  their  compensation  fixed  In  accordsmce 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  except  that,  to  the  extent  the 
Commission  deenu  such  action  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  iU  reeponsibllltles,  per- 
sonnel may  be  employed  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  without  regard  to  s\ich  laws. 
No  such  personnel  (except  such  persotuiel 
whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by  law,  and 
specially  qualified  professional  personnel  up 
to  a  limit  of  $19,000)  whose  position  would 
be  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  If  such  Act  were  applicable 
to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at 
a  raU  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  under 
such  Act  for  positions  of  equivalent  difficulty 
or  responsibility.  The  Commission  shall 
make  adequate  provision  for  administrative 
review  of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any 
employee. 

CKNISAI,  MANAOgt  OT  THE  COMMISSION 

Sac.  13.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
esUbllsh  within  the  Commission  a  general 
manager,  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the 
administrative  and  executive  functions  of 
the  OommlBsion  as  the  Commission  may 
direct.  The  general  manager  shall  t>e  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commisalon,  siiall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
removable  by  the  Commission,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Commission,  but  not  In  excess  of 
118,000  per  annum. 

ADTISOIIT    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  To  assure  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  Freedom  Academy  and 
various  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
Its  objectives,  there  Is  established  an  ad- 
visory conunittee  to  the  Freedom  Academy 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Committee") . 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  one 
represenUtlve  of  each  of  the  following  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  head  of  each  such 
agency  from  officers  and  employees  thereof: 
The  E>epartment  at  State;  the  Department 
of  Defense;  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetigation; 
the  Agency  for  International  Development; 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  elect 
a  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Chairman  shall  serve  for  such 
a  term  of  one  year,  "nie  chairmanship  shall 
rotate  among  the  represenUtlves  of  the 
agencies  who  comprise  th«  membership  of 
the  Coounlttee. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  such 
other  than  that  received  by  him  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  represented  by 
him.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  expenses  actually  and  nec- 
essarily Incurred  by  him  in  the  performanoe 
of  duties  of  the  Committee.  Such  relm- 
bursemenU  shall  be  made  from  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  nwedom  Commission  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall — 

(1)  serve  as  a  medium  for  liaison  between 
the  Freedom  Comralselon  and  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  represented  In  the  Committee; 

(3)  review  from  time  to  time  the  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  of  the  Freedom  Oom- 
mlsslon  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  and 
transmit  to  the  Commission  such  reoom- 
mendatlons  as  It  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  (or  the  Improvement  of 
those  plans,  programs,  and  activities; 

(3)  meet  with  the  Freedom  Commission 
periodically,  but  not  less  often  than  semi- 
annually, to  consult  with  it  with  regard  to 
the  plans,  programs,  aiul  activities  of  the 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  Federal  Acad- 
emy; and 


(4)  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  ecu:h  year  a  report 
conulnlng  (A)  a  cc«nprehenslve  description 
of  the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
OommlBBlon  and  the  Academy  during  the 
prcoedlng  calendar  year,  and  (B)  Its  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  o(f  those 
plans,  programs,  and  activities. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
duties, 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  without  reimbursement  such  of- 
fice space,  personal  services,  supplies  and 
eqiiipment,  information,  and  faculties  as  the 
Conunittee  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 

AFPaOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  is  auth<»ized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  these 
tactics  of  the  State  Department,  dilatory 
in  nature,  doubtful  in  wisdom,  can  wear 
down  some  of  the  proponents  of  reform 
who  operate  independently  of  tax  sup- 
port 

The  State  Department  is  a  p>ermanent 
fixture.  Its  array  of  individuals  can  con- 
tinue to  do  nothing  and  get  paid  for  it. 
whereas  those  who  advocate  doing  some- 
thing in  the  field  of  thoroughly  training 
our  oversea  personnel  must  do  it  at  their 
own  expense.  The  State  Department  re- 
ceives its  appropriation  annually.  Op- 
erating income  is  no  problem.  A  delay 
of  several  years  works  against  the  con- 
tinuing ability  of  persons  working  for 
reforms  from  the  outside.  Their  assets 
are  limited,  and  they  can  last  only  so 
long.  The  utter  frustration  of  trying  to 
move  the  immovable  must  surely  seem 
completely  futile. 

Symbolic  of  this  frustration  is  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Orlando  committee,  at  Orlando,  Fla. 
After  working  hard  for  13  years,  the 
committee  has  been  dissolved.  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  should  read  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  committee  on  its  dis- 
solution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  CoircRKSsioxAi. 
Record,  in  its  entirety,  that  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBS.  as  follows: 

The  Orlando  Committee  for  the  Freedom 
Academy  is  disbanding  today  and  wiU  no 
longer  actively  seek  passage  of  the  Freedom 
Acadenay  blU,  S.  414,  HH.  5688. 

Several  reasons  lay  behind  the  decision 
unanimoosly  i4>proved  by  the  oommltte* 
Thvirsday  night  <October  11,  1068). 

First,  the  administration,  and  In  particu- 
lar the  Department  of  State.  Is  now  actively 
opposing  the  bill.  This  means  there  Is  little 
chance  of  passing  the  laglslatloa  in  a  form 
accepUble  to  the  committee. 

Second,  we  have  reluctantly  concluded  that 
even  If  the  biU  Is  pa^ed.  It  U  unlikely  this 
administration,  as  presently  oriented,  will 
eeUbllsh  the  type  of  Academy  envisioned  by 
the  Orlando  committee  and  described  In  its 
"Green  Book"  and  the  supplement  thereto. 
The  SUte  I>epartment  bas  developed  a  nar- 
row, inhibited,  and  essentially  defensive 
strategy  in  the  global  conflict.  It  has  shown 
little  interest  in  exploring  the  whole  new 
range  of  methods  and  means  by  which  we 
eonld  seek  our  global  objectives  and  has  been 
satla&ad  to  leave  the  OommunlsU  uncon- 
twted  oo  much  of  the  political,  ldeolog;ioal. 
and  organizational  battlegrounds.    SUte  ha« 


proven  especially  Inhibited,  defensive,  and 
even  unint«reste<l  in  the  extraordinary  op- 
portunities for  providing  Academy  training 
to  foreign  nationals,  toward  exploring  the  un- 
limited and  exciting  poesibiUties  for  prlvaU 
sector  participation  in  the  global  conflict,  or 
even  toward  providing  true  professional 
training  for  iU  own  people  In  the  new  forms 
of  struggle.  SUte  does  not  even  seem  to 
understand  why  the  training  It  Is  providing 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  Is  grossly 
Inadeqiiate.  Unfortunately,  the  SUte  De- 
partment's attitude  has  permeated  the  ad- 
ministration, and  as  long  as  this  attitude 
and  lack  of  interest  prevails,  it  would  likely 
be  reflected  in  appointments  to  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  Freedom  Academy.  The 
Freedom  Academy  cannot  succeed  unless 
there  is  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
search and  training  gap  and  a  driving  desire 
to  close  It. 

Third,  the  SUte  Department  has  put  out 
grossly  inaccurate  InUrpreUtions  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  well  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  Congress  and  public.  Certain  offi- 
cers at  SUte  have  even  suggested  the  Free- 
dean  Academy  Is  the  product  of  the  far  right- 
wing.  This  is  most  discoviraglng  to  the  Or-  ^ 
laiKlo  conunittee  which  has  been  carefully 
bipartisan  and  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
outsUndlng  liberals,  moderates,  and  con- 
servatives. It  has  made  It  difficult  to  debate 
the  bill  on  ite  merlU. 

Fourth,  althongh  the  Orlando  coaunltte* 
has  made  available  extensive  briefing  ma- 
terial spelling  out  the  cold  war  research  and 
training  gap  and  explaining  the  bill,  few 
have  studied  thia.  Until  more  people  do  their 
homework,  there  can  be  no  adequate  debate 
on  the  merlU,  and  the  Congress  and  the 
country  cannot  be  alerted  to  the  research 
and  training  gap  which  Is  undermining  our 
entire  effort  in  the  global  struggle. 

FlnaUy,  the  IS-year  effort  to  establish  the 
Freedom  Academy  has  exhausted  the  per- 
sonal finances  of  key  members  of  the  Or- 
lando committee,  and  It  is  now  mandatory 
thej  return  fuU  time  to  their  professions  and 
businesses. 

The  committee  beUevee  the  need  for  the 
Freedom  Academy  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 
We  do  not  believe  the  United  SUtes  can 
either  contain  or  defeat  the  Communist  drive 
for  world  dominion,  much  less  achieve  other 
objectives,  unless  we  systematically  develop 
our  full  national  capacity  to  compete  In  the 
new  forms  of  stru^Ae  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested In  the  "Green  Book." 

Our  eommlttee  believes  It  has  done  about 
aU  It  can.  The  bill  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. It  is  now  up  to  these  eommitteee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
determine  what  type  of  bill.  If  any.  to  re- 
ported out. 

What  is  really  needed,  however.  Is  a  ma- 
jor policy  change  by  this  administration. 
As  long  as  our  leadership  is  satisfied  to 
leave  the  Communists  uncontested  on  much 
of  the  political,  ideological,  and  organiza- 
tional battlegrounds,  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
tent to  pursue  our  global  objectives,  using 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  InstnimenU 
potentially  available  to  us,  as  long  as  they 
persist  In  responding  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
on  a  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  basis,  as  long  as  they 
are  satisfied  to  oppose  professional  conflict 
managers  with  untrained  and  often  unmoti- 
vated amateurs,  as  long  as  they  persist  In  uni- 
lateral disengagement  tn  tlM  nonmllltary 
conflict  to  moUlfy  our  enemies,  then  there 
can  be  no  Fteedom  Academy. 

Someday  this  Nation  will  reocgniae  that 
global  nozunllitary  conflict  must  be  pursued 
with  the  same  intensity  and  preparation  as 
global  military  conflict.  With  that  realiza- 
tion, the  Fteedom  Academy  may  come  Into 
being.     We  ean  only  hope  It  Is  not  too  late. 

lint  eommlttee  wWbee  to  emjitaaetae  that 
the  admlnlstratlonl  blU  to  eetelill^i  a  Ma- 
tknal  Academy  of  Foreli^  Affaln  to  moet 
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liuuleqiute  and  In  no  way  should  be  con- 
•lder«d  a  culMtltut*  for  the  Preedom  Acad- 
emy. The  oommlttee  has  outUned  lU  ob- 
jections to  thla  bUl  at  the  Senate  hearings 
and  In  aupplement  No.  1  to  the  green  book 

The  committee  wishes  to  thank  the  House 
and  Senate  sponsors  and  In  particular  Sena- 
tors Mundt,  Dodd.  and  Douglas  who  carried 
the  load  in  the  86th.  87th.  and  88th  Con- 
gresses, and  Syd  Herlong  and  Walter  Judd. 
who  Introduced  the  original  bill  In  the  House 
In  Febriiary  19M.  We  also  wish  to  thank 
the  many  newspapers  and  organizations  who 
endorsed  the  bill  and  the  editors  of  Life, 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and  Satiirday  Evening 
Poet,  who  gave  editorial  support,  and  Roecoe 
Drununond,  for  a  series  of  fine  columns. 
Our  thanks  also  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  report  of  June  I960,  call- 
ing the  Freedom  Academy  bill  "one  of  the 
most  Important  bills  ever  Introduced  In  the 
Congress." 

locally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  many  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  contributed 
time,  money,  and  moral  support. 

Ths    Obijlnoo    Coicicrrm    tob    thx 
Frksdom  Acaobmt. 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
dlsciission  of  the  future  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  are  forced  to  meet  the 
moment  of  truth.  Finally  they  have 
found  out  that  while  they  have  been  able 
to  dissuade  those  of  us  who  through  the 
years  have  been  trsdng  to  establish  an 
efficient  and  sufficient  training  academy, 
while  they  have  been  able  to  resist  efforts 
of  fine,  independent  groups,  like  the  Or- 
lando committee,  various  posts  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations and  groups  who  have  been 
urging  Congress  to  do  something  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Preedom  Acad- 
emy, and  while  they  have  been  able  to 
stop  anything  from  developing,  they  now 
confront  the  ugly  fact  that  Americans 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  whole  foreign 
aid  concept. 

Their  bill  has  hit  a  roadblock  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Senate.  Senators  who 
unthinkingly  went  along  year  after  year. 
Senators  who  complainingly  went  along, 
feeling  that  they  owed  it  to  the  State 
Department,  and  that  they  should  do  it 
as  a  matter  of  party  loyalty,  are  now 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  they  have  been  asked  to  sup- 
port and  espouse  in  recent  years. 

Finally,  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
Members  of  Congress  realize  the  futility 
of  adding  additional  billions  to  what  we 
have  already  spent.  Everyone  knows 
that  we  cannot  win  a  war  with  amateurs 
against  professionals.  Still,  the  State 
Department  lamely  continues  its  opposi- 
tion and  refuses  to  do  anything  substan- 
tial in  the  direction  of  equipping  and 
adequately  training  Americans  who  serve 
the  Oovemment  overseas,  at  least  with 
a  modicum  of  the  kind  of  training  that 
is  given  extensively  to  the  Communist 
opponents  whom  they  must  confront  and 
wh«n  it  is  their  job  to  try  effectively  to 
resist. 

First  it  was  the  country  that  rose  up 
in  arms  against  trjrlng  to  win  a  decision 
with  dollars  alone,  when  we  did  not  have 
the  trained  personnel  to  spend  the  money 
wisely.  Then  it  was  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where,  surprisingly,  and 
gnUifyindy,  some  substantial  cuts  were 
made  In  the  f(x«lgn  aid  authorlzatitm 
bill.    Now  the  bill  Is  before  the  Senate. 


The  pushover  Senate  is  not  to  be 
pushed  over  any  more.  We.  too.  are  ac- 
countable to  the  public.  We.  too,  have 
seen  the  evidence.  We,  too,  know  that 
we  will  not  win  unless  we  try,  and  that 
the  first  step  in  trying  is  to  have  our  per- 
sonnel carefully,  completely,  and  specif- 
ically trained  to  bring  about  victory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  increasingly 
observed  that  there  are.  very  possibly, 
evil  consequences  to  be  suffered  by  this 
country  and  its  interests  by  reason  of 
our  continuing  to  add  more  money  to  be 
spent  for  some  undesirable  things  to  be 
done  in  the  same  ineffective  way,  and  by 
the  same  people  with  the  same  lack  of 
background  training,  from  which  they 
have  already  suffered  for  too  long. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  the  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  bill  that  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  be  sharply  curtailed, 
to  show  the  State  Department  that  the 
Senate  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  un- 
planned programs  of  economic  aid  and 
the  cold  war  contest  being  conducted  by 
untrained  personnel  have  already  been 
demonstrated  to  be  futile. 

Even  the  report  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
rather  unenthusiastically  urges  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  Its  recommendations, 
points  out  that  the  committee  also  be- 
lieves that  the  program  should  be  cur- 
tailed and  changed,  and  perhaps  elim- 
inated by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  that  something  should  be  evolved  in 
its  place.  Therefore  Congress  should  re- 
duce the  appropriations. 

I  join  those  who  say  that  we  need  to 
write  into  the  bill  a  terminal  date  for 
foreign  aid  in  order  to  open  the  entire 
question,  so  that  next  year  there  will  be 
before  Congress  the  product  of  studies 
which  should  begin  now.  to  determine 
how  best  to  exercise  our  leadership  and 
meet  our  responsibilities  in  world  affairs. 
We  all  recognize  that  we  cannot  pull 
out  of  the  world.  The  neutrals  and  our 
friends  need  our  support  and  assistance 
overseas.  Many  need  our  guidance. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  curtail 
the  aggressive  acts  of  international  com- 
munism and  restore  freedom  to  the  areas 
which  it  has  already  enslaved. 

The  world  and  the  American  taxpayer 
both  deserve  a  program  which  Is  effec- 
tive, which  is  implemented  by  personnel 
who  are  trained  and  competent.  TTiey 
need  a  program  which  Is  planned  and 
implemented  by  professionals,  and  not 
merely  proposed  and  promoted  by  en- 
thusiastic, well-intentioned  but  inade- 
quately trained  amateurs. 

The  only  course  to  follow  in  com- 
municating with  this  see-no-evil,  hear- 
no-evil,  feel-no-evil  State  Department 
group  charged  with  the  implementation 
of  our  foreign  policy,  whose  only  solution 
Is  always,  "Give  us  money,  give  us  bil- 
lions, and  our  amateurs  will  do  the  job," 
is  to  bring  the  present  program  to  a  halt, 
to  stop  it;  and,  having  stopped  it,  to  write 
a  new  type  of  program,  which  will  en- 
courage countries  to  help  themselves  by 
utilizing  the  techniques  and  talents  made 
available  to  them,  to  learn  to  do  for 
themselves  by  doing,  instead  of  contin- 
uing a  program  under  which  we  try  to  do 
things  for  them,  the  doing  of  which  in 
many  cases  is  not  prudent  or  proper,  and 
frequently  not  even  necessary. 


Above  all.  we  need  the  type  of  trained 
American  personnel  operating  abroad 
that  the  operation  of  an  American  Free- 
dom Academy  can  provide. 

As  we  evolve  a  new  program  which  can 
woiic,  we  shall  be  training  the  workers 
who  can  make  it  succeed,  we  shall  be 
substituting  manpower  for  money,  we 
shall  be  substituting  professionals  for 
amateurs,  and  we  shall  be  looking  to  the 
development  of  victory.  Instead  of  the 
perpetuation  of  defeat. 

We  should  reduce  appropriations 
sharply,  so  that  the  voice  of  Congress 
can  finally  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue.  We  should  write  in  a  ter- 
minal date,  which  will  make  the  admin- 
istration come  forth  with  something 
better— not  a  terminal  date  to  try  to 
shoulder  off  our  responsibility  of  world 
leadership,  but  one  which  will  put  us 
into  the  cold  war  contest  with  trained 
personnel  and  with  a  program  which 
makes  sense,  which  concentrates  on  the 
target,  which  ceases  to  waste  the  public 
funds,  and  which  will  begin  to  win  vic- 
tories around  the  world. 

One  reason  why  I  voted  for  the  re- 
committal of  the  bill  a  week  ago  today, 
and  why  I  shall  continue  both  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  anticipate  even 
more  gratifying  results,  to  press  for 
reductions  in  the  excessive  expenditures 
provided  by  the  foreign  aid  bill,  is  to 
help  to  improve  our  program,  which  is 
deteriorating  before  our  eyes,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  so  apparent  that  we  could 
discover  them  at  midnight,  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  house,  with  the  lights  turned 
out.  We  know  the  evidence;  we  know 
the  reasons;  and  so  does  the  country 
generally. 

We  are  only  continuing,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  a  program  which  con- 
stitutes a  complete  violation  of  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Senate  and  a  confes- 
sion of  our  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  time.  Our  constituents  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  us  something  more  con- 
sistent, something  more  constructive, 
than  the  perpetuation  of  a  failure  and 
the  provision  of  additional  funds  for 
those  who  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
ability to  spend  the  previous  hundred 
billion  dollars  wisely — not  with  bad 
intentions,  but  because  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  and  specifically 
trained  for  the  job  because  our  Gov- 
ernment has  completely  failed  to  pro- 
vide something  like  a  Preedom  Academy 
to  train  them.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  itself  rec- 
ognizes the  failure  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  pages  4  and  5 
of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
frwn  the  report  (Rept.  No.  588)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

In  the  past  the  committee  has  been  dis- 
appointed by  certain  aspects  of  a  foreign 
aid  program.  There  have  been  Instances  of 
failure  and  Inefficiency  in  the  field,  admin- 
istrative and  organisational  shortcomings, 
imbalance  In  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  aid 
expended  to  certain  countries,  overgeneroslty 
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to  some  recipients  and  the  neglect  of  other, 
more  deserving  re<;lplents,  the  proliferation 
of  aid  programs — eapeclfUly  military  aid  pro- 
grams— to  an  ever-growing  number  of  coun- 
tries, and  inexplicable  delays  in  terminating 
assistance  to  countries  which  no  longer  need 
it  or  which  have  failed  to  make  productive 
use  of  it. 

The  committee  is  less  Impressed  with  the 
case  made  by  the  executive  branch  for  the 
maintenance  of  UB.  aid  programs,  even  on  a 
small  scale.  In  virtually  every  underdeveloped 
country  In  the  free  world  and  In  a  few  de- 
veloped or  relatively  developed  countries. 
The  committee  sees  little  merit  in  aid  pro- 
grams whose  sole  or  major  Jxistlflcation  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  U.S.  "preeence"  or  the 
demonstration  of  U.S.  "interest."  It  Is 
equally  unenthuaiastlc  about  aid  programs, 
both  military  and  economic,  whose  major 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  So- 
viet bloc  aid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  concludes  that  our  best 
step  from  here  is  to  continue  to  proceed 
to  finance  existing  failures  while  trying 
to  continue  to  improve  the  program.  I 
disagree  with  the  language  of  the  report 
and  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  who  approve 
it.  I  believe  we  serve  America  poorly 
and  Jeopardize  our  leadership  around 
the  world  by  following  the  counsel  of 
those  who  say,  "Although  the  program 
Is  faUing.  let  us  give  it  addiUonal  bil- 
lions of  dollars  so  that  the  failures  can 
be  more  widely  heralded  and  the  pro- 
grtun  can  fail  more  emphatically." 

The  State  Department  ought  to  be 
working  with  Congress  to  evolve  a  train- 
ing system  and  to  develop  training  fa- 
cilities so  that  there  will  be  at  least  the 
possibility  of  success. 

No  other  measure  is  awaiting  Immedi- 
ate consideration  on  the  Senate  fioor.  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Senate  has  thus  far  passed 
five  appropriation  bills.  All  the  appro- 
priation bills  should  have  been  approved 
by  July  1,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Eight  appropriation  bills  re- 
main to  be  passed.  No  one  has  put  pres- 
sure upon  me  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  hurry  and 
mark  up  bills  or  to  attend  conferences 
between  members  of  the  two  Houses. 
Time  rolls  along. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  feels 
that  already  too  much  money  is  being 
spent,  and  spent  too  rapidly,  I  am  per- 
fectly content  to  let  the  appropriation 
bills  wait  until  next  March. 

I  am  the  author  of  language  in  our 
Appropriations  Committee  report  which 
provides  that  some  economy  Is  being  in- 
voluntarily effectuated  every  day  we 
wait,  because  the  increases  cannot  be 
spent  except  on  the  basis  of  the  time  re- 
maining in  the  fiscal  year.  So  if  no  one 
in  the  administration  is  in  a  hurry  to 
have  appropriation  bills  passed — and  no 
one  appears  to  be — it  is  not  necessary  to 
worry  about  spending  a  little  extra  time 
debating  what  to  do  about  foreign  aid. 
Surely,  our  legislative  calendar  is  far 
from  crowded. 

Peace  is  our  most  cherished  goal  The 
hazards  of  failure  in  the  cold  war  are 
our  most  significant  problem.  I  am  glad 
we  are  working  at  this  task  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  and  are  taking  sufficient  time 
to  do  it. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take 
steps  on  the  Senate  floor,  even  at  this 
late  date,  to  make  certain  that  the  pro- 
gram is  turned  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  it  is  hereafter  designed  to  reach  the 
targets  expected  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Real  Red  Threat,"  written 
by  Drew  Middleton,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  8,  1963. 
The  article  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  to  win  the  cold  war — which  we 
must  win  if  we  are  not  to  fight  a  hot 
one — we  will  win  it  because  of  the  politi- 
cal successes  which  we  have  overseas, 
the  economic  successes,  and  our  victories 
in  the  cold  war.  rather  than  by  merely 
providing  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  armaments  to  rival  coimtries  so 
that  they  can  shoot  it  out  with  one  an- 
other in  little,  localized  wars,  which  ulti- 
mately we  will  be  called  upon  to  settle 
either  with  our  manpower  and  military 
might  or  by  our  counsel  and  our  guid- 
since. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk  Rxai.  Rkd  Threat — Somx  in  Eubope  Sxk 

It  as  PouncAL  and  Sat  th«  United  States 

OVEKEMFHASIZKS    ARMS 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 

Pasis,  November  7. — Which  face  of  com- 
mimism  Is  the  bigger  threat  to  the  West? 
The  Soviet  general  with  his  finger  near  the 
"go"  button  or  the  party  agitator  with  a 
pocketful  of  plans  for  econcHnic  revcriutlon? 
A  dispute  over  whether  the  military  or  the 
political  danger  Ls  the  graver  has  arisen  at 
the  meeting  of  members  of  parliaments  of 
countries  In  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
The  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  more 
than  a  squabble  over  East-West  trade,  or 
whether  there  should  be  an  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. The  latter,  an  American  proposal, 
would  organize  the  present  group  of  parlia- 
ment members  Into  a  representative  body 
for  the  North  American  Alliance. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  U.S.  willingness 
to  discuss  outstanding  military  Issues  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  arises  from  this  difference 
over  which  aspect  of  conununlsm  Is  the  true 
and  immediate  danger  to  Europe. 

Washington  is  criticized  for  being  too  In- 
terested in  the  military  side  of  the  Commu- 
nist problem.  Such  criticism  Includes  the 
administration's  readiness  to  discuss  with 
Moscow  such  Issues  as  the  prevention  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  a  nonaggression  agreement 
between  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  Powers  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

One  legislator  said  the  United  States  was 
obsessed  with  the  question  of  troop  strength 
in  Europe. 

zrauAM  AMD  raxNCH  fboblkms 

The  Clitics  come  mainly  from  countries 
such  as  Italy,  which  has  a  Communist  poUti- 
cal  problem,  or  Prance,  where  there  Is  danger 
of  a  re-creation  of  a  popular  front  represent- 
ing the  Communist  and  Socialist  movements. 

Acute  apprehension  Is  shown  by  Mediter- 
ranean members  ot  the  aUlance  over  the 
trend  In  Oreece.  The  feeling  Is  that  commu- 
nism may  have  spent  its  political  force  In 
the  United  States,  Britain.  Canada,  West 
Germany,  Norway  and  Denmark,  but  that 
It  Is  aUve  and  kicking — and  dangerous — In 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  United  States.  It  Is  said,  takes  the 
political  health  of  Europe  for  granted. 

Washington  tends  to  think,  the  critics 
say,  that  in  prosperous  Europe  the  Commu- 
nists represent  parties  of  protest  rath«r  than 


ot  revolution.  In  their  view  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Ccsnmtmlsts  want  the  United 
States  to  believe. 

"But  let  a  Communist  Party  gsiln  power, 
<x-  even  share  power  in  a  coalition,"  said  one 
member  of  a  parliament,  "and  you  Ameri- 
cans win  be  quickly  reminded  of  the  true 
alms  of  conununlsm.  All  the  divisions  or 
Polaris  submarines  in  Europe  won't  prevent 
the  Communists  from  taking  that  coiintry 
out  of  NATO." 

coNTaiBunoNs  cnxD 

Some  may  suggest  that  putting  forward 
this  emphasis  on  communism's  poUtlcal 
potential  Is  a  way  of  avoiding  fulfillment  of 
military  commitments  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty   Organization. 

But  Italy  Is  participating  in  talks  on 
formation  of  a  mixed-manned  force. 

Greece,  which  is  sitting  in  on  these  talks, 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  treaty  organiza- 
tion's conventional  forces  is  straining  her 
resources. 

Those  who  criticise  American  poUcy  are 
not  seeking  relaxation  of  the  defense  effort 
In  Europe.  What  they  want  is  recognition 
by  Washington  that  discussions  with  Moscow 
on  easing  military  tension  are  likely  to 
strengthen  the  Communist  parties  where 
those  parties  are  a  conceivable  alternative  to 
present  governments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  haw>y  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  the  views  he  has 
expressed  concerning  the  Preedom  Acad- 
emy, particularly. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado.   I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon;  I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

This  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  neglected  for  so  long  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  imperative  that  we  give  it 
serious  consideration  If  we  are  to  get 
back  on  the  right  track  in  our  overall 
war  on  communism  and  do  something 
toward  establishing  a  Freedom  Acad.^ 
emy. 

In  the  3  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  have  been  a  supporter 
of  a  foreign  service  academy  designed 
to  enable  the  State  Department  and  all 
other  branches  of  the  Government  which 
have  oversea  operations  to  obtain  qual- 
ified personnel,  capable  of  handling  the 
work  to  which  they  are  assigned,  wheth- 
er It  happens  to  be  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, or  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  theory  is  that  people  so 
trtdned,  particularly  when  they  are  on  a 
borderline,  close  to  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, are  just  as  much  subject  to  Com- 
munist problems  as  they  would  be  in  the 
State  Department,  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  or  any  other  field. 

I  testified  before  the  subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  which  was  considered 
and  revised,  the  so-called  Kennedy  ex- 
pansion of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
At  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  indicated  that  he  also  felt  that 
the  Freedom  Academy  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Academy  were  institutions  which 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  but 
that  because  of  opposition  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  admlnistra- 
tion.  he  was  required  by  party  loyalty 
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to  use  only  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  ar- 
rant nonsense,  so  far  as  the  State  De- 
partment Is  ccmcemed.  We  are  trytaff 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
who  win  be  called  upon  to  handle  these 
programs,  rather  than  to  diminish  It. 
We  are  tiyins  to  enhance  the  prestice 
of  the  State  Department,  throughout  the 
country,  which  prestige,  frankly,  In  my 
opinion,  could  not  be  any  lower  than  It 
is  now.  We  must  t&ke  some  steps  to 
establish  a  Freedom  Academy;  and  if 
there  la  anything  I  can  do  to  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dako- 
ta. I  shall  be  glad  to  do  It. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement,  and  I  appreciate  even 
more  his  assurances  of  support,  because 
I  know  that  his  support  on  any  project 
or  program  is  something  of  reai  sub- 
staaoe  and  significance. 

I  recall  the  Senattw^s  brilliant  testi- 
mony before  the  conMnlttec.  We  were 
dealtng  with  the  general  subject  of  im- 
proving personnel  and  providing  ex- 
panded training  faciliUes  for  those  who 
serve  this  country  overseas. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado the  regret  that  nothing  along  that 
line  has  occurred.  It  is  much  more  Im- 
portant that  we  convince  the  State  De- 
partment that  it  cannot  win  the  cold 
war  without  such  trained  personnel, 
whether  we  appropriate  $3  billion  or  $30 
billion,  more  or  less,  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  future. 

As  I  said  earner,  I  speak  as  one  who 
has  voted  for  far  more  foreign  aid  than 
I  have  opposed,  starting  with  the  point 
IV  program.  But  I  shall  vote  against 
the  current  authorization  bm,  when  the 
final  roDcall  vote  Is  taken.  I  sliall  vote 
against  It  because  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  I  can  express  an  effective 
and  clearcut  opposition  to  continuing  a 
program  of  spending  billl<xis  of  dollars 
overseas  for  programs  which  have  not 
been  s]mthesized  or  targeted  together 
or  coordinated,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  which  we  have  entirely  failed  to 
nseet  the  challenge  of  providing  an  up- 
dated, eoordhiated.  completely  adequate 
training  facility  so  those  who  serve  us 
overseas  can  be  equl^iped  wtth  the  proper 
tools  and  skflls. 

I  may  vote  In  favor  of  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill,  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate,  for  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
foreign  aid  concept,  if  by  that  time  we 
can  get  from  the  State  DQ)artment  in- 
stead of  having  It  sulk  in  its  marble  te- 
pee— an  understandable  and  acceptable 
king-sized  training  program.  In  f-httt 
case,  Imay  vote,  and  may  try  to  influence 
other  Senators  on.  our  Appropriations 
COTunittee  to  vote,  in  favor  of  appropri- 
ate foreign  aid  funds. 

But  I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 
authorbatlon  bm,  because  I  know  of  no 
other  way  by  which  to  demonstrate  my 
determination  not  to  have  the  United 
States  conthme  to  throw  away  such 
large  sums  of  the  money  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  particularly  when  that  pro- 
gram freqaent^  renders  us  a  disserv- 
ice, rather  than  a  service. 

ICr.  Pirtktmt,  let  me  make  mg  poai- 
tlon  exysfal  cleac    What  this  country 
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badly  needs  is  a  Freedom  Academy  in 
which  our  oversea  Government  person- 
nel, private  citizens,  and.  on  occasion, 
freedom-supporting  people  from  other 
lands  can  be  trained  in  depth  and  in 
detail  about  the  whole  concept  of  cold 
war  strategy  and  how  to  defeat  commu- 
nism by  means  short  of  war. 

Communist  Russia  operates  six  well- 
established  training  institutes  to  train 
Its  own  nationals  and  many  visitors  from 
other  lands  in  the  techniques  the  Com- 
munists employ  in  undermining  and  in 
weakening  freedom  wherever  it  pre- 
vails. Here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
totally  failed  to  develop  and  utilize  a 
single  institute  or  training  facility  to 
provide  those  on  our  side  of  this  cold 
war  with  equal  competence  and  know- 
how  and  with  compensatory  training  in 
the  best  techniques  for  defeating  the 
Communist  thrusts  against  freedom  and 
in  making  some  positive  moves  of  our 
own. 

We  have  our  splendid  service  acade- 
mies for  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force.  Surely  nobody  advocates  clos- 
ing up  the  training  facilities  provided 
at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Colorado 
Springs.  We  have  our  War  College  to 
train  and  equip  our  military  leaders  and 
to  keep  them  current  on  the  needed 
know-how.  But  in  oin-  effort  to  win  the 
cold  war,  I  repeat  Mr.  President,  we  have 
failed  completely  to  tool  up  our  training 
facilities  to  meet  the  modem,  peace- 
time challenges  of  communism. 

We  need  such  a  training  facility  as 
the  Freedom  Academy.  We  have  needed 
it  for  years.  We  desperately  need  it  now. 
We  cannot  win  our  cold  war  against 
communism  with  dollars  alone.  This 
Senate  and  this  Congress  should  Insist 
that  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  world  In  which  we  live  and  help  de- 
velop the  training  faclliUes  which  we  so 
badly  need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield' 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senatcx-  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  point  out  that  a 
recent  Item  on  the  news  ticker  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  severely 
criticized  the  Senate  for  its  action  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill,  particularly  for  the  restric- 
tions it  has  placed  on  aid  to  Indonesia 
and  Yugoslavia. 

The  question  Is.  What  win  the  Senate 
do  to  determine  the  kind  of  foreign  policy 
the  United  States  should  have?  It  seems 
to  me  there  could  not  be  a  better  forum 
than  this  In  which  to  express  the  irri- 
tation of  the  Senate  and  of  the  American 
people  in  general  about  giving  UJ3.  aid 
to  countries  which  in  many  cases  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  are  in 
favor  of  our  enemy.  I  believe  this  Is 
the  best  place  in  which  to  express  our 
opinion  on  that  score. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President^  I  am 
much  interested  In  that  news  ticker  Item, 
because  It  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  State 
Department  Is  now  forewarned  of  our 
intent. 


I  recan  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations.  Committee — whether 
iix  oc>en  sessioQ  or  in  executive  sAsion 
makes  no  diflerence.  in  this  respect— at 


a  time  when  I  said  to  Secretary  Rusk. 
"You  had  better  get  busy  training  some 
personnel  and  leadership  and  establish- 
ing an  overall  training  organization  in 
depth  or  you  wiU  have  trouble  when  the 
bin  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 
I  remember  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said 
the  same  thing.  However,  the  State  De- 
partment officials  decided  to  "buU  It 
through-;  their  attitude  was.  "Why 
change?  We  have  spent  $100  billion  of 
the  money  of  the  American  people,  up 
to  now;  and  surely  we  can  get  another 
$3  or  $4  blUlon  at  this  time."  But,  Mr, 
President,  they  cannot  do  it  that  easily 
any  more.  Congress  is  beginning  to  Uve 
up  to  its  responsibUlty. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  In  connection  with 
the  comment  about  criticism  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  he  does  not  realize  that  before 
the  Marshall  plan  was  established,  it  was 
understood  that  the  f  uncUon  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  foreign  affairs  was 
merely  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
treaties  and  to  the  nominations  of  For- 
eign Service  personnel,  and  nothing  else; 
but  today  Congress  also  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  decide  how  the  foreign 
aid  funds  are  to  be  spenk  It  Is  both  our 
legislative  duty  and  our  constitutional 
obligation  to  debate  these  matters,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  realize 
that. 

Therefore.  I  thhik  the  action  taken 
yesterday  by  the  Senate,  although  It  was 
overdue  and  was  taken  belatedly,  was 
very  necessary;  and  I  hope  we  continue 
to  watch  where  such  large  amoimts  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  go.  in  connection 
with  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  jrield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  personnel  In  oiu:  Foreign  Service  are 
untrained.  The  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel I  have  met  are  exceedingly  weU 
trained,  better  trained  than  some  of 
their  critics.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  shaU 
provide  for  a  better  Foreign  Service  by 
establishing  a  F>3reign  Service  Academy, 

I  have  long  protested.  In  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Service,  what  we  caU 
the  Ivy  League  clique.  It  seems  to  me 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  In  the 
Foreign  Service  people  from  aU  parts  of 
the  country  who  have  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  American  life  and  its  many 
facets  and  different  cultures. 

For  example,  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican University,  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
with  Its  school  of  international  rela- 
tions, prepares  people  very  well  for  the 
Foreign  Service.  Likewise,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  the  good  generals  grad- 
uated from  West  Point.  Many  of  them 
came  from  VMI  or  Texas  A.  &  M.  or  from 
coUeges  with  ROTC  units.  I  beUeve  that 
the  Georgetown  University  Fbrelgn 
Service  School  is  one  of  the  great  for- 
eign service  schools  tn  the  world;  and  I 
believe  that  Leland  Stanford  University 
gra^iates  some  fine  people  who  are 
trained  for  the  field  of  foreign  service. 
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So  I  do  not  believe  we  do  our  country 
any  service  by  alleging  that  those  who 
work  In  the  State  Department  are  in- 
competent and  Incapable  of  doing  their 
jobs.  They  are  extremely  competent. 
Some  of  them  may  not  be  as  competent 
as  we  would  like  them  to  be,  but  cer- 
tainly the  same  may  be  said  of  any  of- 
fice which  any  one  of  us  manages  or  of 
any  business  in  which  any  of  us  may  be 
engtiged. 

I  would  support  a  program  for  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  train- 
ing in  Foreign  Service.  I  have  said  so 
many  times.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  answer  all  our  problems — not  by 
a  long  shot. 

F\irthermore,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  In 
connection  with  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  for  training  in 
Foreign  Service,  Senators  need  to 
"downgrade"  those  who  are  now  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  There  are  many  good 
people  In  our  Foreign  Service,  and  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  a  good  idea  to  spread 
across  the  world  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  State  Department  wastes 
biUlons  of  dollars  because  of  incompe- 
tent personnel. 

In  the  Foreign  Service  there  are  men 
who  have  given  their  Uves  and  also  the 
Uves  of  their  famUies  to  their  coimtry. 
In  fact,  when  the  Government  hires  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  it  generally  gets 
two  for  one — both  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  and  his  wife;  and  the  wives  of 
our  Foreign  Service  officers  lead  volun- 
tary organizations  and  do  excellent  jobs 
in  carrying  the  philosophy  of  this  coun« 
try  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  what  is  happening  to  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  biU.  We  can  cut 
it  or  we  can  defeat  It;  and  apparently 
there  is  among  the  Members  of  this  body 
a  passion  to  do  something  to  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bUl  to  change  it  dras- 
tically. Some  think  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  not  even  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  process  of  amend- 
ing the  bin  we  are  required  to  "run 
down"  the  Foreign  Service  pubUc  serv- 
ants. If  I  were  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
I  would  deeply  resent  such  an  attack. 
Some  of  the  Foreign  Service  officers  go 
to  parts  of  the  world  where  a  Senator 
would  not  be  wiUlng  to  go,  even  if  he 
were  paid  10  times  his  present  salary. 
The  Foreign  Service  officers  go  to  their 
posts  like  soldiers:  and  I  am  not  going 
to  remain  silent  when  attempts  are  made 
to  rip  the  Foreign  Service  to  pieces — to 
downgrade  and  attack  and  criticize  It 
unfairly. 

I  want  Senators  who  criticize  it  to 
name  the  Foreign  Service  officer  who  Is 
charged  with  wasting  money.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  give  me 
a  biU  of  particulars.  What  Foreign 
Service  officer  is  wasting  money?  Is  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  talking 
about  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  or 
Secretary  of  State  DuUes  or  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  or  Secretary  of  State  Rusk? 
About  whom  Is  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  talking?  What  Foreign  Service 
officer  does  he  mean? 

If  a  Senator  is  going  to  criticize.  In- 
stead of  criticizing  a  whole  class  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  he  should  name  the 


ones  to  whom  he  refers.  However,  I  do 
not  think  Senators  can  name  very  many 
responsible  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
have  "sold  out"  this  country  or  have 
been  guUty  of  mismanagement  or  mis- 
conduct or  are  Incompetent. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  elevate  the  Foreign  Service 
and  to  improve  and  raise  the  standards. 

I  have  a  son  who  hopes  to  enter  the 
Foreign  Service.  At  this  time  he  is 
studying  for  the  Foreign  Service;  and  I 
resent  having  the  Foreign  Service  criti- 
cized in  such  fashion.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  is  the  way  to  recruit  good  people  for 
the  Foreign  Service.  I  do  not  want  my 
son  to  read,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  charges  that  the  Foreign  Service 
is  incompetent  and  wastes  milUons  of 
dollars. 

I  demand  a  biU  of  particulars.  When 
the  Senator  can  show  me  the  names  of 
the  individuals,  and  show  me  the  people 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  colossal 
waste  charged  because  they  were  Incom- 
petent or  stupid  or  untrained,  I  shaU  be 
willing  to  buy  the  argument.  UntU  then 
I  resent  It.  I  think  it  is  an  imfair  argu- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
caU  up  my  amendment  No.  232. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been  offered 
and  stated,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thii* 
I  stUl  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  srleld  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.    I  hope  his  remarks  win  be  brief. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  win  state  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Who  has  the  floor  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  what  right  does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yielding  further  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  object. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  1ST.  President,  the  ob- 
jection ccmes  about  an  hour  too  late. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  has 
already  agreed  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  yield  to  me  so  that  I  could 
present  my  position,  and  after  I  had  con- 
cluded, the  floor  was  to  revert  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  have  not  con- 
cluded because  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  objection 
of  the  Senator  f  rum  Arkansas  would  have 


been  highly  appropriate  an  hour  ago, 
but  not  now.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  advised  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  the 
floor.  Unanimous  consent  is  required  to 
enable  him  to  j^eld  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  objected  to  the  request  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  know 
by  what  parliamentary  device  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota's  original  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka has  been  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  hsis  advised  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  reasserted 
his  right  to  the  floor  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  had  concluded  his 
remarks.  He  now  has  the  floor.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  to  yield  to  any  other 
Senator  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is  my 
amendment  No.  232. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  h^py  to  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  later  he  wiU 
have  any  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  merely  wished  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that 
I  welcome  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
support  the  Freedom  Academy  approach, 
even  though  he  damned  it  with  faint 
praise,  and  even  though  understandably 
he  opposes  seme  of  the  arguments  which 
I  have  presented. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  not  present  during  the  en- 
tire discourse  I  made  on  the  subject. 
Qiilte  obviously  he  has  based  some  of 
his  observations  on  a  misapprehension. 
First,  I  have  never  said  that  the  State 
Department  people  are  not  trained. 
They  are  not  trained  In  the  appropriate 
tactics  and  techniques  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Rie 
Senator  win  state  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  not  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  wUl  be  back. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parllam«itary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  It. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Is  there  a  rule  that 
prohibits  a  Senator  from  yielding  the 
floor  to  another  Senator  without  his  giv- 
ing up  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  a 
Senator  calls  for  the  regular  order,  the 
Senator  may  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  shield  the  floor  tem- 
porarily, so  that  I  can  see  if  I  can  obtain 
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the  floor  In  my  own  right  to  put  Into  the 
Rkcord  some  Information  that  the  State 
Department  haa  Just  sent  me,  and  make 
a  brief  comment  on  It? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  would,  with  the 
understanding  that  objection  will  not  be 
raised  and  that,  as  a  result  of  my  cour- 
tesy in  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  would  not  lose  my  rfyht 
to  th%  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  ask  for  that. 
I  think  we  can  do  business  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
obtain  the  floor.  I  suggest  that  we  try 
it  and  see  how  It  works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  he 
need  not  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  object. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Objection  Is  heard. 

Blr.  President,  my  amendment  which 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervik],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  FMr.  Moss  I,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Canhon],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DoifiNicKJ.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsx],  the  Senator 
trnm  T^xas  [Mr.  YarborottchI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblx],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathirsI, 
1b  designed  to  make  a  realistic  loan  of 
the  so-called  development  loans. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  objection  was 
raised  and  heard  in  Congress  that  we 
were  making  grants  recklessly,  wildly 
and  extravagantly.  It  was  argued  that 
we  should  have  loans  instead,  the 
thought  being  that  people  would  then 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  paying 
the  loans. 

Actually  the  loans  tinned  out  to  be  a 
kind  of  fraud  on  the  American  people. 
What  were  the  terms  ol  those  loans? 
Usually  10  years  with  no  payment  of 
either  principal  or  sometimes  of  interest, 
and  then  for  the  balance  of  the  loan 
three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

No  such  loans  w^e  ever  known  on  sueh 
a  scale  before.  In  the  course  of  that 
period  of  generosity  we  loaned  11.300 
million  xinder  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  which— even  assuming 
that  the  loan  would  be  repaid,  which  is 
not  a  certainty — was  $870  million  in  con- 
cealed grants. 

I  illustrate  what  I  am  speaking  about 
by  stating  a  specific  example.  I  was  in 
Cairo  last  February.  While  I  was  there, 
I  was  present  at  the  signing  by  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  of  a  $30  million  loan 
to  Mr.  Nasser  to  build  a  powerplant  in 
west  Cairo.  A  powerplant  is  a  money- 
making  enterprise.  Fiom  the  time  it 
starts  generating  and  delivering  its  pow- 
er the  dictator  can  charge  his  consum- 
ers— his  electricity  users — any  rate  that 
he  wlshesi  Yet  the  loan  provides  that 
for  10  years  he  shall  make  no  payment 
whatsoever.  Meanwhile  we  are  borrow- 
ing money  from  the  American  people  at 
about  1  percoit^  so  that  in  each  of  those 


years  it  Is  costing  us  $1.25  million,  which 
is  tile  difference  between  no  payment  on 
the  part  oi  Nasser  and  what  we  have  to 
pay.  So  in  the  first  10  years,  even  be- 
fore he  starts  repaying  the  loan,  the 
Treasury  will  be  out  $12.5  million. 

Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  that  pro- 
cedure is  all  wrong  and  is  an  unsound 
financial  practice  is  reflected  in  a  couple 
of  rather  feeble  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  change  the  situation. 
The  House  has  provided  in  section  105 
that  m  no  event  henceforth,  after  the 
bill  is  enacted,  shall  the  loan  be  at  less 
than  2  percent  per  annum.  The  Senate 
committee  did  not  go  quite  so  far.  The 
Senate  version  is  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the 
two  methods.  The  Senate  committee 
amendment  provides  that  for  the  first 
5  years  the  rate  shall  be  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  and  then  annually  there- 
after it  shall  be  2  percent  I  argue  that 
that  does  not  meet  the  situation  at  all. 
We  may  not  be  going  into  the  hole  quite 
as  deep,  but  we  are  still  going  into  the 
hole.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
the  amendment,  which  merely  (trovides 
that  we  shall  exact  the  going  rate,  what- 
ever that  rate  may  be  at  the  time  the 
Treasury  Department  can  inform  us — 
whether  it  be  3%  percent  or  4  percent, 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  percent  as  a  carry- 
ing charge — henceforth  those  loans  will 
be  valid  loans  and  not  at  usurious  rates 
of  interest. 

•niat  is  exactly  what  it  costs  the 
American  people.  That  would  not  only 
be  sound,  but  it  would  save  the  Treas- 
ury millions  of  dollars  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years. 

The  argimient  will  be  made  that  some 
countries  are  so  poor  and  conditions  are 
so  bad  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
4  percent.  In  those  situations  we  should 
frankly  decide  whether  or  not  a  grant  Is 
Justifiable.  I  would  rather  have  a  grant 
at  any  time  than  a  phony  loan  which 
is  both  a  grant  and  a  loan.  In  the  case 
Of  the  powerplant  there  was  no  excuse 
whatsoever  for  making  that  kind  of  loan. 
It  should  have  been  a  loan  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  or  the  World  Develop- 
n^nt  Bank  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  expressed  concern  about  the 
ticker  tape  report  of  the  press  conference 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  said  I 
would  discuss  it  later. 

I  have  received  a  transcript  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  press  conference, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  a  very  able 
State  Department  representative  of 
whom  we  are  all  fond,  the  liaison  officer 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Dutton,  In  which  he  says: 

I  understand  you  are  Interested  In  Secre- 
tary  Rusk's  comments  at  bis  press  conference 
this  mcmlng  in  relation  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  pending  before  tbe  Senate.  A  copy  of 
the  first  10  pages  of  tbe  transcript  is  at- 
tached. It  contains  the  remarks  relevant  to 
foreign  aid.  The  rest  of  the  transcript  will 
be  sent  to  yon  as  soon  as  it  Is  mimeographed. 

I  shall  read  what  the  ticker  said.  Then 
I  shall  read  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  at  the  press  conference.  Then  I 
shall  make  comments  on  the  two. 


The  UPI  ticker  item  reads  as  foUows: 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  tore  Into 
Congress  today  for  trying  V>  »lt«r  the  course 
oX  the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

In  unusually  blunt  terms,  he  said  "Con- 
gress is  trying  to  'legislate  foreign  policy.' " 
and  said  the  President  will  get  the  blame  if 
things  go  wrong. 

Rusk  told  a  news  conference  that  he  is 
'very  much  disturbed  •  •  •  very  much  con- 
cerned" about  what  he  said  was  a  tendency 
of  Congress  "to  try  to  build  into  law  atU- 
tudes  on  foreign  aid."  He  said  the  law- 
makers are  not  held  to  blame  If  foreign 
policy  goes  soxir  and  "I  hope  very  much  Con- 
gress will  hold  Its  hand." 

Rusk  particularly  crltlcteed  Senate  at- 
tempts during  current  delMtte  In  tbe  legis- 
lation, to  write  restrictions  into  the  pend- 
ing foreign  aid  blU  to  limit  or  deny  assUt- 
ance  to  countries  siich  as  Yugoslavia,  Egypt, 
and  Indonesia. 

Referring  to  moves  in  the  Senate  to  cut 
foreign  aid  outlays  drastically.  Rusk  said, 
"This  Is  no  time  to  quit.  There  is  too  much 
unfinished  business  ahead  of  us." 

I  shall  now  read  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  actually  said,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  not  only  statements  out  of  con- 
text but  also  statements  in  full  context. 

The  first  part  of  the  press  conference 
did  not  deal  with  foreign  aid,  but  dealt 
with  the  wheat  negotiations.  Then  the 
Secretary  was  asked: 

Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  now  in  Vietnam? 

The  Secretary  discussed  the  Vietnam 
matter.  After  he  finished  discussing  the 
Vietnam  situation,  the  following  occurred 
in  the  press  conference : 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  your  thoughts 
on  the  views  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  aid  to 
Tugofllavla.  Egypt,  and  Indonesia? 

Answer.  Well.  I  moat  say  tiiat  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  tendency  in  the 
Congress  to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  It  might 
apply  to  specific  situations  or  specific  coun- 
tries. The  legislative  cycle  moves  a  year  at  a 
time.  The  world  moves  very  fast.  It  is  not 
poestble  for  the  Congress  to  anticipate  In  ad- 
vance what  the  circumstances  are  going  to 
be  in  any  given  situation,  so  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  tendency  to  try  to  buUd 
into  law  attitudes  in  the  use  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram, for  example,  with  regard  to  particular 
countries. 

These  are  responsfblUtles  carried  by  the 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
very  heavy  responsibilities.  The  President  is 
the  cme  whom  the  country  wUl  hold  respon- 
sible If  things  go  wrong.  So  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  loos  of  flexibility,  the 
loss  of  any  ability  to  move  to  protect  and 
forward  the  interests  of  the  United  State* 
wherever  they  might  be  engaged  anywhere  In 
the  world.  So  I  would  hope  very  much  that 
the  Congress  would  withhold  its  hand  and 
not  try  to  legislate  In  deUU  about  the  appU- 
catioo  of  an  aid  program  to  a  partlcillar 
country. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  larger  view 
of  the  foreign  aid  situation,  the  Congress 
is  in  the  process  of  tearing  It  to  shreds;  and 
this  is  only  the  authorization.  The  news  Is 
going  to  be  a  lot  worse  when  you  get  to 
approi»iatlons;   this  Is  quite  clear. 

Now  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  Tou  are 
getUng  a  message,  at  least  they  say  on  the 
Hill,  which  tells  you,  the  adnxinistration. 
the  Congress  is  fed  up  with  foreign  aid,  as 
it  is  now  being  operated. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  In  dally,  sometimes 
hourly,  contact  with  the  Congress  about  this 
matter.  I  must  say  that  I  dont  understand 
the  tendency  to  cut  back  on  our  foreign  aid 
program  as  deeply  tm  is  now  being  discussed 
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in  the  Congress.  The  large  and  dangerous 
questloiu  are  stlU  in  front  of  us,  whether 
it  is  Berlin,  or  Cube,  or  Laos,  or  Vietnam,  or 
whatever  It  may  be. 

There  Is  no  detente  In  the  sense  that  there 
Is  a  general  easing  of  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world.  There 
have  been  some  limited  and  specific  agree- 
ments, some  of  them  have  been  Important, 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  There 
have  been  explorations  of  the  poeslbllltles  of 
agreements  on  other  subjects. 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  quit.  There  Is  too 
much  unfinished  business  ahead  of  us.  The 
United  States  has  almost  a  mliUon  men  out- 
side of  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  ashore  and  afloat.  We  must  support 
those  men.  They  are  out  to  do  a  Job  for  the 
free  world.  And  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  have  us  support  them  by  trying  to  get 
the  Job  done  without  committing  them  to 
combat,  if  possible. 

Now  we  spend  gladly — we  spend  gladly — 
al>out  $50  billion  a  year  in  our  defense  budg- 
et. I  don't  see  why  we  can't  spend  10  per- 
cent of  that,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  Job  done 
without  war,  if  possible.  So  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  t2ie  general  attitude  that 
somehow  we  can  relax,  we  can  cut  back  on 
our  foreign  aid,  we  can  beoome  Indifferent 
to  what  is  happening  In  other  parts  of  tbe 
world.  The  world  is  not  in  that  shape  at 
the  present  time,  and  elTort  Is  still  crucial 
to  getting  the  great  Job  done  on  behalf  of 
freedom. 

The  press  conference  then  turned  to 
other  subjects.  That  was  all  that  was 
said  in  the  press  conference  in  respect  to 
the  foreign  aid  bilL 

Although  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Secretary,  about 
which  I  shall  comment  momentarily,  and 
although  I  disagree  with  the  conclusions 
he  has  reached  in  connection  with  for- 
eign aid,  he  expressed  nothing  at  the 
press  conference  this  morning  that  he 
has  not  expressed  for  some  time.  That 
has  been  his  position  right  along,  and  I 
respect  him  for  stating  it.  I  do  not  feel 
that  he  "tore  into  Congress." 

This  great  Secretary  of  State  hcus  a 
difference  in  point  of  view  from  those  of 
us  who  do  not  believe  the  foreign  aid  bill 
will  accomplish  many  of  the  desired  pur- 
poses and  who  believe  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  proposes  to  continue  waste,  ex- 
travagance and  Inefficiency,  and  may 
promote  corruption  In  sc«ne  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  have  known  that  this  has  been  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  some  time.  He  presented  his  point 
of  view  at  the  press  conference  with 
great  dignity,  great  sincerity,  great  dedi- 
cation to  his  task  as  he  sees  his  obliga- 
tions. 

Although  I  am,  as  the  Secretary  knows, 
in  great  disagreement  with  him  In  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  State  E>epartment 
and  the  White  House  on  certain  phases 
of  foreign  policy.  I  have  nothing  but  high 
respect  for  the  Secretary  of  State's  serv- 
ice and  for  the  answers  he  gave  to  the 
press  this  morning  in  his  typically  objec- 
tive and  fair  manner,  though  I  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  in  some  of  his 
statements. 

I  shall  express  myself  now  on  some 
of  the  disagreements.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  great  responsibilities.  He  has 
obligations  to  the  President.  A  multi- 
tude of  problems  confronts  the  United 
States  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Secretary  has  a  tendency  to  become  a 


little  annoyed  because  his  executive 
functions  must  be  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  checks. 
I  have  felt  this  in  connection  with  his 
testimony;  I  have  felt  it  in  connection 
with  his  briefing  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;  and  I  feel  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  he  made  to 
the  press  this  morning  in  his  press 
conference. 

It  might  be  much  easier  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Ctovernment  to  proceed 
unchecked  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
if  it  did  not  have  to  deal  with  Congress. 
We  are  an  annoying  element,  to  be  sure. 
It  happens  to  be  our  duty  to  be  annoy- 
ing if  we  think  the  executive  branch  is 
following  a  F>ollcy  that  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  viewing  and  reviewing 
poUcies  of  any  executive,  at  any  time,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  wise  exF>enditure  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollars  and  an 
expenditure  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  purposes  that  can  be  Justi- 
fied. 

At  that  point  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  his  greatest  difficulty  in  adjusting 
to  the  American  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  because  there  is  a  great  tenden- 
cy on  the  part  of  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  to  take  the 
position  that  it  can  have  any  foreign  pol- 
icy it  desires,  and  that  we  should  not 
annoy  or  restrict  them  or  ask  too  many 
questions,  at  least  in  detail,  and  that  we 
should  not  suggest  that  the  public  in- 
terest calls  for  the  placing  of  restric- 
tions upon  foreign  policy. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine  is  that  the 
checking  powers  of  Congress  are  limited. 
also.  We  cannot  wiite  foreign  policy,  in 
the  sense  that  we  cannot  diplomatically 
negotiate.  We  cannot  make  treaties;  we 
can  only  approve  them.  We  cannot  en- 
ter into  executive  agreements.  But  we 
can  follow  a  good  many  checks.  If  execu- 
tive agreements  are  entered  into  that  we 
do  not  think  are  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  public,  by  exercising  our  power  over 
the  purse.  Executive  agreements  become 
empty  agreements  unless  they  can  be  Im- 
plemented. 

I  feel,  and  have  felt,  that  way;  and  my 
view  has  not  been  changed  by  the  press 
confwence  of  the  Secretary  this  morn- 
ing. He  has  merely  set  forth  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Secretary  and  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress.  He  does  not 
have  a  comprrfiension  of  what  our  duty 
is  as  Senators  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  authority  to  Implement  a  foreign 
policy  function.  It  bolls  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  bill  for  foreign  aid  and  asks 
money  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
We  say,  "We  will  take  a  look  at  your  pur- 
poses. We  are  going  to  examine  your 
purposes  in  detail  and  In  depth,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  grant  you  the  money 
unless  we  think  your  purposes  are  in  the 
public  Interest." 

That  is  the  check.  To  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  au- 
thority In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  is 
quite  unrealistic. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  said  ear- 
lier, great  changes  have  taken  place  in 


foreign  policy,  worldwide,  in  the  last  20 
years.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  never 
in  such  a  complex  and  complicated  in- 
ternational situation  as  we  are  now  in. 

When  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  are  thrown 
around.  I  say,  most  respectfully,  to  those 
in  Congress  that  they  cannot  escape 
their  responsibility  to  evaluate  foreign 
policy  in  respect  to  their  duty  to  deter- 
mine how  much  money  to  allow  for  the 
various  foreign  policy  proposals. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  is  stating 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no 
respect  for  the  principle  of  checks  and 
balances? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  said  that  at 
all.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  I  said  that 
I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  State 
shares  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  to  how  far  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  goes  in  respect 
to  congressional  authority  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  what  the  Senator  says.  I 
think  this  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
more  than  responsive  to  the  views  of  the 
committee,  certainly,  and  has  been  more 
than  willing  to  come  at  any  time  to 
consult  with  the  committee.  When  the 
Senate  begins  to  bring  into  a  foreign 
aid  bill  measures  to  regulate  in  an  ir- 
relevant field,  such  as  the  fishing  indus- 
try, or  the  Israel  security  problems,  and 
to  legislate  on  specific  problems,  it  is 
going  quite  beyond  the  normal  responsi- 
bilities of  a  legislative  body  and  is  usurp- 
ing the  executive  functions,  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  vrish  to  reply,  good- 
naturedly  and  respectfully,  that  I  do  not 
know  with  whom  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas disagrees.  I  doubt,  if  he  reads 
the  transcript  of  what  I  said,  that  he 
disagrees  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
If  he  does,  that  is  all  right  with  me.  I 
only  repeat  my  thesis  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, in  his  press  conference  this  morn- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  give 
the  same  weight  to  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  authority  and 
duty  of  the  Congress  in  resjiect  to  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  foreign  policy  proposals  of  any 
administration. 

When  the  administration  sends  to 
Congress  a  foreign  aid  bill,  asking  for 
the  expenditure  of  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Congress  has  the  duty  of  k>ok- 
ing  into  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent 
in  relation  to  foreign  aid  programs.  The 
Secretary  said: 

Well,  I  must  state  that  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  tendency  in  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  it  might 
apply  to  specific  situations  or  specific  cotin- 
trles.  The  legislative  cycle  moves  a  year  at 
a  time.  The  world  mores  very  fasft.  It  U 
not  poaalble  for  the  Congress  to  anticipate 
In  advance  what  the  drcumstanoes  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  any  given  situation,  ao  X  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  tendency  to 
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try  to  buUd  Into  Um  mtUtudm  In  the  um 
of  our  aid  program,  for  tsampl*,  with  regard 
to  particular  eountrt— 

He  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  duty  of  seeing  what  kind  of  attitude 
the  administration  seeks  to  build  in  our 
relations  with  other  countries.  So  when 
the  Secretary  says.  "These  are  respoiisi- 
bilities  carried  by  the  President,  I  quite 
agree,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  free  to  adopt  any  policy  he 
desires,  without  any  check,  under  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  If 
that  were  done,  there  would  be  a  dicta- 
torship. Our  Constitutional  Fathers 
were  careful  to  see  that  there  was  not 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
dictatorial  power.  I  know  of  no  Presi- 
dent, Including  President  Kennedy,  who 
would  want  to  exercise  such  power,  or 
any  Secretary  of  State,  including  Secre- 
tary Rusk.  But  when  the  Secretary  says 
the  President  Is  the  one  the  country  will 
hold  responsible  if  things  go  wrong.  I 
point  out  that  he  Is  one  whom  the  people 
will  hold  responsible.  But  I  say  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  people  will  not 
fail  to  hold  them  responsible  for  their 
mistakes. 

Having  entered  this  new  era  of  foreign 
relations  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
discussed  earlier  today,  not  one  of  ua,  in 
either  the  legislative  branch  or  the  exec- 
utive branch,  can  escape  being  held  re- 
spcmsible  if  the  American  foreign  policy 
goes  wrong.  We  shoiild  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  it,  either. 

The  Secretary  of  State  continued : 

So.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
loM  (tf  flexlbUlty,  the  loss  of  any  ability  to 
move  to  protect  and  forward  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  wherever  they  might  ke 
engaged  anywhere  In  the  world.  So  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  the  Congress  would 
wlthh<4d  Its  hand  and  not  try  to  legislate  In 
detail  about  the  application  of  an  aid  pro- 
gram to  a  particular  country. 

Note  that  the  Secretary  wants  to  have 
that  put  on  the  basis  of  leaving  more 
flexibility.  What  does  he  mean  by  "flex- 
ibility"? If  he  means  following  a  course 
of  action  which  we  are  satisfied  is  not 
in  the  public  interest,  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  put  restrictions  in  the  bill. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  doing.  That 
is  completely  In  keeping  with  our  au- 
thority to  check  any  administration  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
implementing  any  foreign  policy  with 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  disagreement. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion: 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  larger  view 
of  the  foreign  aid  situation,  the  Congress.  U 
In  the  process  of  tearing  It  to  shreds;  and 
this  Is  only  the  auth<Mizatlon.  The  news  Is 
going  to  be  a  lot  worse  when  you  get  to 
appropriations;    this  Is  quite  clear. 

Now  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  Tou 
are  getting  a  message,  at  least  they  say  on 
the  Hill,  which  tells  you,  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress  Is  fed  up  with  foreign 
aid,  as  It  Is  now  being  operated. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

Answer.  Wen.  we  are  In  dally,  sometimes 
hourly,  contact  with  the  Congress  about  this 
matter. 

He  certainly  has.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  oould  have  a  more  cooperative  Secre- 


tary of  State  than  Secretary  Rusk.    He 
continued : 

I  must  say  that  I  don't  understand  the 
tendency  to  cut  back  on  our  foreign  aid 
program  as  deeply  as  Is  now  being  discussed 
In  the  Congress.  The  large  and  dangerous 
questions  are  still  In  front  of  us.  whether  It 
is  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or  Laos,  or  Vietnam,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

I  consider  that  a  complete  non 
sequitur.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  decides  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interets  of  this  country 
to  adopt  the  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted,  such  as  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment? I  helped  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  di-aft  it.  It  was  added  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  was  final- 
ly adopted.  It  was  a  good  amendment. 
Obviously,  the  Secretary  of  State  does 
not  like  it.  He  has  respectfully  and 
with  dignity  told  us  that,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  do. 

That  in  no  way  should  Justify  subject- 
ing Congress  to  criticism,  because  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  authority  vests  in  Congress,  and  the 
duty  vests  in  Congress — I  wish  to  stress 
both — the  authority  and  the  duty — to  ex- 
ercise our  judgment  as  to  the  amount 
our  Government  should  spend  for  these 
projects. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  believe  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  like  it  better  if  he 
were  given  a  free  hand.  He  has  not  been 
given  it.  and  he  should  not  be  given  it. 

The  Secretary  continued: 

There  is  no  detente  in  the  sense  that  there 
Is  a  general  easing  of  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world.  There 
have  been  some  limited  and  specific  agree- 
ments, some  of  them  have  been  Important, 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  There 
have  been  explorations  of  the  possibilities 
of  agreements  on  other  subjects. 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  qtilt. 

That  is  an  interesting  implication.  I 
do  not  believe  that  It  Is  meant  or  intend- 
ed in  any  literal  sense  that  one  should 
say  it  is  subject  to  the  interpretation 
that  we  are  proposing  to  quit  foreign  aid. 
The  Secretary  of  State  knows  that.  If 
we  end  with  a  foreign  aid  bill  anywhere 
above  S3  billion,  we  shall  have  made  a 
vast  outlay  for  foreign  aid.  If  we  cut 
the  cloth  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
a  $3  billion  piece,  thereby  eliminating  a 
great  many  countries  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, it  will  still  be  a  huge  amount. 

Those  countries  fall  into  two  main 
classifications — first,  those  that  are  able 
to  support  themselves.  They  should  not 
receive  funds.  Second,  there  are  coun- 
tries in  which  we  are  spending  money  in 
a  completely  wasteful  way.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  spend  enough  money  to 
be  of  any  assistance  to  them.  They  are 
complete  sinkholes.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  fill  up  those  sinkholes;  and  we 
must  recognise  that  we  cannot  spend 
enough  foreign  aid  money  to  be  of  any 
material  assistance  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  we  are  now  sinking 
a  great  amount  of  Federal  money. 

I  know  how  things  happen  in  press 
conferences.  The  use  of  the  word  "quit" 
might  cause  some  to  seek  to  give  the  in- 


terpretation that  the  Secretary  of  State 
thinks  we  are  quitting  foreign  aid.  We 
are  not  quitting  foreign  aid.  Congress 
Is  trying  to  strengthen  foreign  aid.  We 
disagree  on  how  best  to  strengthen  It. 
However,  we  have  a  duty  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country  to  see  that  the  money 
is  spent  in  a  manner  as  to  give  them  their 
money's  worth,  which  they  are  not  now 
getting.  They  deserve  a  foreign  aid  bill 
that  will  strengthen  our  spending  in  the 
world  and  not  weaken  it. 
The  Secretary  continued : 

There  Is  too  much  unfinished  business 
ahead  of  us.  The  United  States  has  almost 
a  million  men  outside  of  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  ashore  and  afloat. 
We  must  support  those  men. 

Who  says  we  do  not  want  to?  Who 
says  that  we  are  not?  I  say  again,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  the  debate,  that  these  are 
the  men  who  are  saving  the  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  endangered,  and  not  the 
military  personnel  of  the  indigenous  pop- 
ulations of  those  areas  of  the  world.  If 
anyone  thinks  that  the  South  Korean 
Army  is  saving  South  Korea,  that  is 
utter  nonsense.  South  Korea  is  being 
saved  by  some  50.000  boys  in  uniform, 
whom  we  have  stationed  there,  by  the 
7th  Fleet,  and  by  the  availability  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  That  is  what  is  saving 
South  Korea. 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
meaning  that  we  must  continue  to  give 
all  the  aid  that  we  have  been  giving  to 
South  Korea,  because  if  we  do  not  do  so. 
we  will  not  support  the  American  boys 
overseas.  That  does  not  follow.  It  is 
an  illogical  conclusion  to  draw. 

The  Secretary  then  states : 

We  must  support  those  men.  They  are 
out  to  do  a  Job  for  the  free  world.  And  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  have  us  support 
them  by  trying  to  get  the  Job  done  without 
conunlttlng  them  to  combat.  If  i>osslble. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  "What 
has  that  to  do  with  our  wasting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid 
money?"  The  trouble  is  that  my  good 
friend  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
reluctant  to  face  what  is  the  unanswer- 
able fact;  namely,  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  strong  foreign  aid  program,  we  must 
reform  the  program.  Some  of  us  have 
been  telling  him  that  for  many  months. 
Congress  has  suggested  that  there  be 
some  consultations  to  revamp  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  We  have  been  taking  that  po- 
sition for  months.  We  have  been  saying 
the  same  thing  that  the  committee  says 
in  the  report.  TTie  only  difference  be- 
tween those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  opponents  think  we  ought  to  do  it 
now.  We  think  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  of  State's 
statement  is  subject  to  the  interpreta- 
tion— I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly fair  interpretation,  although  he 
should  amplify  the  statement — that  he 
ought  to  have  it  as  is,  that  does  not  offer 
much  hope  for  implementing  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  the  im- 
provement of  foreign  aid.  If  we  are  to 
reform  foreign  aid,  it  must  be  d<»ie  in 
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Congress.  We  shall  have  to  adopt  new 
policies  moneywise,  and  say,  "This  is 
what  you  are  getting  it  for,  and  that  is 
all  you  are  going  to  get." 

The  Secretary  said: 

Now  we  spend  gladly— we  spend  gladly— 
about  $60  billion  a  year  In  our  defense 
budget.  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  spend  10 
percent  of  that,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  Job 
done  without  war,  if  possible. 

If  ever  there  was  a  false  conclusion, 
that  is  it — namely,  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  intended  to  prevent  war. 
liiere  is  no  cause-to-effect  relationship 
between  those  two  premises.  The  State 
Department  officials  like  to  create  the 
impression  that  if  we  give  them  all  the 
money  they  request  for  foreign  aid,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  war. 

It  is  my  c^nlon  that  if  Congress  pro- 
vided all  the  foreign  aid  that  is  asked 
for  in  the  bill,  so  many  tensions  would 
be  created  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  so  many  problems  would  develop  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  that  peace 
would  not  be  encouraged,  but  more  ten- 
sion and  more  trouble  would  result,  in- 
stead. 

I  do  not  say  that  reducing  foreign  aid 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  wax.  There 
is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  granting  the 
Secretary  of  State  all  the  money  he 
wants  for  foreign  aid  will  avoid  war. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  In  my  Judgment, 
we  would  help  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
war  if  we  drastically  cut  military  aid  out 
of  the  foreign  edd  bill.  I  am  sorry  I  am 
not  getting  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  support  that  he  ought  to  be  offering 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 

The  military  aid  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  shocking  in  their  amount.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  committee  did  not  begin 
to  cut  it  enough.  We  ought  to  cut  it  in 
connection  with  NATO. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  we  ought  to 
bring  home  at  least  four  of  our  six  divi- 
sions in  Germany.  If  Senators  will  talk 
.  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  they  will  find  no  dispute 
with  him  about  the  fac!  that  six  divi- 
sions are  not  needed  in  Germany  to  pro- 
tect Germany— and  Germany  knows  it. 
Furthermore,  we  ought  to  bring  those 
divisions  home  until  our  NATO  Allies 
start  to  fulfill  their  commitments  in  re- 
spect to  their  NATO  obligations.  Not  a 
single  one  of  them  has  done  so  yet,  In- 
eluding  West  Germany.  It  may  be  that 
because  there  is  full  employment  in  West 
Germany  and  a  great  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Uiere  are 
those  who  do  not  want  to  bring  our  di- 
visions home.  But  I  believe  that  Ger- 
many has  an  obligation  to  fill  her  NATO 
ranks. 

Nevertheless,  Bhe  Is  a  wonderful  ally 
on  this  score,  compared  with  France. 

FYance.  obviously,  has  no  Intention  of 
fulfiUlng  her  NATO  obligations.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day.  I  called 
attention  to  a  classified  document,  in- 
vited Senators  to  examine  it,  and  then 
returned  it  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  where  I  Invited  Senators 
to  go  to  look  at  it.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
most  of  our  allies  do  not  even  want  to 
commit    themselves    to    fulfilling    their 
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commitments  on  M-Day.  It  is  all  right 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  hold  a  news 
conference  and  engage  in  a  series  of  non 
sequiturs  with  respect  to  foreign  aid  and 
war  or  no  war.  But  I  say  to  him,  most 
respectfully:  "You  will  greatly  strength- 
en the  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  and  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  If  you  will  cooperate  with  us  In 
trying  to  bring  about  some  economy  In 
connection  with  the  terrific  military 
cost." 

The  two  most  dangerous  forces  In  the 
world,  so  far  as  peace  is  concerned,  are 
the  Russian  and  the  American  military. 
I  vote  to  maintain  our  forces,  so  far  as 
our  national  defense  budget  Is  concerned. 
If  the  mad,  insane  armaments  race  is 
continued,  history  will  repeat  itself,  and 
the  result  will  be  war.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  bide  our  time  and  keep 
ourselves  so  strong  that  Russia  will  un- 
derstand, day  and  night,  that  she,  too, 
has  eversrthlng  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  nuclear  war.  That  is  why  I 
voted  more  money  for  defense  than  was 
recommended  by  any  one  of  the  four 
Presidents  under  whom  I  have  served 
as  a  Senator.  There  were  times  when  I 
voted  more  money  for  defense  than  any 
of  those  Presidents  recommended,  be- 
cause I  was  literally  gambling,  so  far 
as  our  domestic  defense  was  concerned, 
on  providing  too  much  rather  than  too 
little. 

But  I  will  not  waste  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  foreign  governments  which 
will  not  assume  their  defense  obligations. 
So  I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
"I  do  not  take  offense  at  your  news 
conference  this  morning.  I  believe  you 
expressed  your  sincere,  honest  Judgment. 
I  have  respect  for  it.  I  disagree  with 
some  of  It." 

What  I  feel  bad  about  Is  that  the 
State  Department  has  not  seen  fit  to 
face  the  reality  of  the  situation  that 
exists  in  this  country  with  respect  to 
foreign  aid  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  an 
adjustment  of  the  differences  that  exist 
In  this  body  over  foreign  aid,  while  there 
is  still  time.  It  could  be  done  in  the 
long  weekend  ahead.  I  assure  the  ad- 
ministration that  Senators  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill  are  ready  and  willing 
at  any  time  to  try  to  adjust  our  dif- 
ferences. But  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  ever  agree  to  a  continuation  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  of  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  evils  in  the  present  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  we  will  seek  to  rectify 
by  a  series  of  40  or  50  amendments. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  ccMximenting 
on  the  differences  I  have  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  wish  to  make  a  comment 
or  two  on  some  differences  I  have  with 
the  New  York  Times.  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  do  not  have  the  media 
of  information  to  support  them  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have.  We  do  not 
have  the  great  propaganda  force  of  the 
American  press,  which,  by  and  large,  is 
functioning  as  a  huge  lobby  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  this 
wasteful  foreign  aid  bill.  We  must  work 
very  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  activities 
of  the  research  staff  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  White 


House,  which  are  constantly  feeding  In- 
to this  Chamber  their  memorandums  and 
other  information  that  they  think  they 
can  use  to  counter  our  opposition. 

But  when  the  kind  of  attack  takes 
place  to  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  subjected  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  all  we  can  do  Is  to 
state,  patiently,  goodnaturedly.  and  tol- 
eranUy,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  facts 
in  answer. 

There  is  an  interesting  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skmator  MoasK's  PxaroRMANCx 

Senator  Watkk  Moksk,  of  Oregon,  is  dis- 
playing much  of  his  considerable  talent  In 
atucltlng  the  foreign  aid  bill.  His  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  procedvu'e,  his  skill  at 
expressing  Indignation,  and  his  seemingly  In- 
defatigable ability  to  engage  In  exhaustive 
BoliloquleB — characteristics  that  have  been 
onployed  by  him  so  often  In  the  past — are 
now  being  used  In  an  aU-out  effort  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  developing  nations. 

Some  of  Ifr.  Ifoasx's  criticisms  are  justi- 
fied. Tlie  rich  Industrialized  nations  of 
Western  Europe  are  not  contributing  a  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  NATO's  defense  forces; 
funds  have  been  wasted  In  Turkey.  Pakistan, 
and  other  covmtrles;  and  it  may  well  be  true 
that  "the  United  States  pays  the  salaries  of 
more  generals  In  Chiang  Kai-shek's  army 
than  the  total  number  of  generals  In  the  en- 
tire U3.  Military  Establishment." 

But  Mr.  Moisx  does  not  confine  his  wrath 
to  obvious  shortcomings.  His  claims  that 
the  American  public  Is  being  "rooked,"  that 
aid  to  Latin  America  has  "caused  more  barm 
than  good"  and  that  foreign  aid  Is  hurting 
the  domestic  economy,  only  help  the  ene- 
mies of  the  whole  program.  Mr.  Mors*  may 
protest  that  he  Is  a  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  while  exercising  his  crmcal  faculties 
against  this  particular  bill;  but  his  unre- 
strained perfcHmance  leaves  the  Impression 
that  he  is  more  Interested  In  reducing  the 
overall  amount  of  aid  than  In  making  sore 
that  the  program  Is  operated  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
Ignore  the  first  part  of  the  editorial, 
which  deals  with  personal  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Whenever  I 
find  s(»neone  starting  out  even  with  faint 
praise,  I  am  on  my  guard.  I  am  never 
taken  off  my  guard  by  gloved  compli- 
ments. I  was  pleased  that  the  New  York 
Times  did  say : 

Some  of  Mr.  Moass's  criticisms  are  Justified. 

That  was  a  refreshing  admission,  com- 
ing from  the  New  York  Times.  The 
editorial  continues: 

The  rich  Industrlalljsed  nations  of  Western 
Exu-ope  are  not  contributing  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  NATO  defense  forces. 

I  appreciated  that  statement,  too.  I 
hope  the  Seimte  will  keep  that  in  mind 
when,  later  today  or  tonight,  it  acts  on 
the  Morse  amendment  dealing  with 
NATO,  whereby  I  propose  to  end  all  U.S. 
aid  to  NATO  countries  that  are  self- 
sxifflclent. 

I  am  glad  the  New  York  Times  agrees 
that  the  rich  Industrial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  not  contributing  a  fair  share  of 
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the  cost  of  maintaining  NATO's  defense 
forces.  I  am  glad  the  New  York  Times 
recognizes,  from  the  eridence  we  have 
adduced  and  put  into  this  Rbcoro  for 
several  weeks,  now,  that  funds  have  been 
wasted  in  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  other 
countries. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  the 
New  York  Times  commented  that: 

It  may  well  be  true  that  "the  United  States 
pays  the  salaries  of  more  generals  In  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  army  than  the  total  number  of 
generals  In  the  entire  U.S.  Military  Estab- 
lishment." 

The  Times  can  strike  from  the  edi- 
torial the  words  "it  may  well  be  true," 
because  it  is  true;  it  is  true  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  army  has  in  it  more  generals 
than  does  the  entire  U.S.  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  I  do  not  understand  how 
any  (me  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  army  is  dependent  upon  the 
VB.  Treasury. 

I  read  further  from  the  New  York 
Times  editorial: 


But  Mr.  Moasx  does  not  confine  his  wrath 
to  obylous  shortcomings. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  wrath;  but 
if  it  is,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  adrenal 
glands  show  no  evidence  of  being  empty. 
However,  throughout  this  debate, 
although  I  have  spoken  with  deep  con- 
viction. I  have  spoken  with  more  sorrow 
than  wrath.  I  am  rather  sorrowful  that 
we  are  in  this  plight  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid.  I  am  sorrowful  that  this 
administration  sent  to  Congress  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
came  to  us.  I  am  sorrowful  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  take  note  of  the 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid  that  are  set 
forth  In  the  committee's  report,  and  did 
not  do  something  about  them  before  it 
sent  the  bill  to  us.  The  administration 
knew  that  such  criticisms  are  based  on 
conditions  which  have  existed  for  the 
last  few  years;  nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
handed  to  us  again.  That  is  why  I  am 
not  moved  by  the  suggestion  that  all  we 
should  do  is  to  slap  the  administration 
on  the  wrist,  and  then  say.  by  way  of 
warning.  "If  you  do  not  do  something 
about  reforming  your  foreign  aid  bill  by 
next  year,  you  will  be  in  trouble." 

So  I  think  we  should  let  the  adminis- 
tration realize  that  it  is  in  trouble  now, 
and  that  if  these  criticisms  are  sound, 
the  reforms  should  be  forthcoming  now. 
I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  he  should  use  the  next  few 
days  to  consult  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  give  assurance  now  about 
needed  reforms,  before  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds next  week  with  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
states: 

He  claims  that  the  American  public  is 
being  "rooked." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
apt  description  of  what  is  happening. 
The  American  people  are  being  rooked; 
The  American  public  and  the  American 
taxpayers  are  being  taken  for  an  eco- 
nomic ride  by  way  of  the  vehicles  of 
waste  in  the  foreign  aid  program;  and 
we  should  stop  such  waste.  The  word 
"rooked"  is  an  accurate  and  apt  descrip- 


tion of  what  is  happening  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
states: 

And  that  aid  to  Latin  America  has  "caiiaed 
more  harm  than  good." 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  exam- 
ine the  context  of  the  speech  from  which 
that  statement  is  taken,  they  will  find 
that  I  pointed  out  that  our  military  aid 
to  Latin  America  has  caused  more  harm 
than  good.  There  has  been  some  waste 
in  our  economic  aid;  but  my  criticism 
about  "doing  more  harm  than  good  "  re- 
lated particularly  to  our  military  aid. 
Before  this  debate  is  concluded,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  deal  with  amendments 
on  that  score.  But  the  New  York  Times 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  I  Joined 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrxt]  in  trying  to  restore  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  authorization  that  the  so- 
called  "powerhouse  amendment,"  offered 
by  the  two  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
their  associates,  soiight  to  take  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  said. 
"We  think  you  have  gone  too  far  in 
cutting  the  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  insofar  as 
our  economic  aid  is  concerned";  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  urging 
the  Senate  to  restore  $75  million  to  the 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program — thus  increasing  it  to 
$600  million.  The  Senate  did  so  because 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  in  a 
position  to  inform  the  Senate  that  al- 
though those  in  charge  of  the  program 
did  not  like  that  cut  and  would  prefer  not 
to  have  it  made,  yet,  when  talking  to  him 
about  the  program,  they  said  that 
although  they  would  like  a  larger 
authorization,  they  could  live  with  this 
one.  Particularly  in  view  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  that  was  a  fairly  good  rehabili- 
tation, for  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  new  program  will  be 
before  Congress. 

I  hope  that  by  that  time  more  than 
eight  Latin  American  countries  will  have 
submitted  their  plans  for  cooperation  in 
connection  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  The  other  day  I  pointed 
out,  and  so  stated  for  the  Record,  that 
only  eight  Latin  American  countries  have 
submitted  such  plans,  and  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  not  among  them,  although 
Argentina  and  Brazil  have  been  heavy 
recipients  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  President's  contingency  fxind.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  one  dollar  should 
have  gone  to  them  out  of  the  contingency 
fund.  This  is  noted  because  it  is  easy 
for  the  New  York  Times  to  leave  the 
impression,  by  means  of  its  statement 
in  the  editorial  that  "aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  'caused  more  harm  than  good,'  " 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  op- 
posed to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

I  am  opposed  to  much  of  the  military 
aid  program,  and  shall  have  some  sug- 
gestions to  make  as  to  how  it  could  be 
modified  into  a  program  similar  to  the 
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program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers, 
whereby  military  aid  funds  could  be  used 
for  the  building  of  roads,  dams,  and 
other  great  public  works  developments. 
If  such  a  program  is  called  military  aid. 
there  will  be  no  complaint  from  me.  But 
military  aid  for  the  acquLsition  of  Sher- 
man tanks,  submarines,  and  other  heavy 
military  equipment  has  no  place  in  Latin 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
military  aid  is  confined  to  items  neces- 
sary for  internal  security — to  expendi- 
tures for  small  arms,  such  as  pistols, 
machineguns,  rifies,  tear  gas,  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  handling  of  riots 
and  the  type  of  coups  the  Commuiiists 
could  stage,  I  will  not  complain  about 
aid  of  that  kind. 

But  that  does  not  require  any  such  fig- 
ure as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  recommending  to  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  make  that  comment  in  regard  to  that 
very  misleading  editorial. 

It  states  further : 

And  that  foreign  aid  is  hiirtlng  the  domes- 
tic economy,  only  help  the  enemies  of  the 
whole  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hurting  the  domes- 
tic economy.  It  is  hurting  the  domestic 
economy  In  many  ways,  for  it  is  result- 
ing, in  effect.  In  the  exportation  of  a 
great  deal  of  our  economic  potential. 
What  we  ought  to  be  doing  Is  saving 
whatever  we  can  and  using  the  money 
to  develop  our  own  underdeveloped  areas 
In  the  United  States  and  to  meet  our 
own  unemployment  problem.  We  should 
do  something  about  our  schools,  our 
water  level,  money  for  medical  care,  for 
the  aged,  for  arthritis  research,  heart  re- 
search, and  cancer  research. 

We  must  start  paying  closer  attention 
to  our  domestic  economy.  The  New  York 
Times  is  absolutely  right  in  that  comment 
In  its  editorial.  I  say  that  foreign  aid  Is 
hurting  the  domestic  economy.  But  the 
editorial  states  that  by  making  those 
arguments,  all  I  am  doing  is  helping  the 
enemies  of  the  whole  program. 

That  is  more  nonsense.  Now  that  we 
have  been  forced  into  the  position  of 
wrlUng  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
as  though  the  Senate  were  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  we  have  a  duty  to  bring  out 
the  evidence  that  we  have  been  bringing 
out. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  I  believe  dis- 
turbs some  editors,  including  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  others.  They  do  not  have  any 
answer  to  the  evidence  that  we  have 
been  putting  into  the  Record  for  several 
weeks.  I  started  putting  that  evidence 
into  the  Record  several  months  ago.  I 
spoke  almost  daily  for  weeks  on  that  sub- 
ject xintil  the  time  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
debate.  Then  I  laid  aside  my  speeches 
on  foreign  aid.  I  knew  that  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  would  be  before  the 
Senate.  I  could  see  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Several  months  ago  I  started  to 
make  the  Rccoro,  and  it  is  a  factual 
Record.  I  have  put  in  factual  data  in 
speech  after  speech  as  to  how  foreign  aid 
has  operated  in  country  after  country. 
It  Is  in  the  Record  for  future  reference. 
No  Senator  can  say  that  he  did  not  have 
the  facts  available  to  him.    If  he  did  not 
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read  them,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  editor,  using  a  typical  Journalistic 
device  of  downgrading,  then  stated: 

Mr.  Moasx  may  protest  that  he  Is  a  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid  while  exercising  his 
critical  faculties  against  this  particular  bill; 
but  his  unrestrained  performance — 

If  a  Senator  undertakes  to  make  the 
record  in  detail.  It  is  alleged  that  he  is 
engaging  in  an  "unrestrained  per- 
formance." 

We  must  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  the  record.  ITiat  somehow 
is  not  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  Senate 
should  not  be  operated  on  the  basis  of 
its  being  a  game.  I  happen  to  think 
that  when  the  Senate  has  before  it  a 
matter  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  Senators  ought  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  and  have  the  courage  to 
exercise  their  rights  and  to  make  the  rec- 
ord, no  matter  whether  some  editor  who 
wishes  to  downgrade  a  Senator  may  call 
it  "unrestrained." 

So  the  editorial  states : 

But  his  unrestrained  fwrformance  leaves 
the  Impression  that  he  Is  more  Interested  In 
reducing  the  overall  amount  of  aid  than  In 
making  siire  that  the  program  Is  operating 
more  efficiently. 

How  could  one  get  a  more  false  con- 
clusion from  the  record  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  over  many  weeks 
In  the  Senate?  I  have  said  before  that 
although  I  wish  to  cut  the  bill  in  money 
amounts,  I  want  a  good  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, a  program  that  will  accomplish 
its  legitimate  objectives.  I  want  an  efla- 
cient  foreign  aid  program,  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  will  help  us,  in  this  great 
contest  between  totalitarianism  and  free- 
dom, in  winning  the  minds  of  millions  of 
people  over  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

The  burden  of  my  argviment  has  been 
that  this  program  is  not  doing  it.  That 
kind  of  attempted  personal  downgrad- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  no  answer  to  the  facts  put  into  the 
Record.  The  New  Yoric  Times  editor 
ought  to  be  devoting  himself  to  answer- 
ing the  criticisms  that  we  have  made  of 
foreign  relations  by  answering  the  fac- 
tual information  that  we  have  put  into 
the  Record. 

I  have  one  other  comment  on  another 
facet  of  this  general  problem.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orttening]  has 
talked  about  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  I 
share  every  comment  that  he  made  about 
it.  The  Washington  Post  editor  also 
belabors  the  idea  that  apparently  we 
should  not  be  discussing  this  subject  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  ought  to  let 
a  steamroller  roll  over  us.  Senators 
should  not  exercise  their  rights  and  their 
duties  to  make  the  record.  There  is 
much  concern  because  there  are  50  pend- 
ing amendments,  but  the  concern  is  that 
it  will  take  time  to  consider  the  50  pend- 
ing amendments.  I  wish  the  editor  of 
the  Post  would  express  some  concern 
about  the  fact  that  a  bill  came  to  lis  in 
such  condition  that  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated Senators — as  sincere  and  dedicated 
as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue 
from  us — feel  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  to  offer  some  50  amend- 


ments. That  Lb  what  ought  to  confront 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  He 
ought  to  give  his  readers  an  analysis  of 
the  reasons  why  it  became  necessary  to 
offer  the  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
Then  the  editor  said : 

Certain  men  of  good  will  can  differ  wiUi 
some  of  these  specific  aspects  of  the  program, 
but  It  seems  to  us  that  the  i»-ocess  by  which 
legislative  decision  is  reached  Is  capricious 
and  irresponsible. 

I  ask  "Why?"  What  is  capricious  and 
irresponsible  about  it?  Is  it  capricious 
and  irresponsible  if  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated men  who  disagree  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  administration  spokes- 
men in  the  Senate  say,  "We  are  going  to 
make  our  record  in  opposition  and  let  the 
Senate  be  the  judge." 

What  the  editor  impliedly  confesses, 
although  he  would  deny  it  if  we  put  the 
question  to  him,  is  that  he  does  not  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  record.  He  does 
not  think  we  ought  to  take  the  time  to 
make  the  record.  He  does  not  think  that 
this  should  be  a  great  debating  forum. 
He  does  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
protect  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  truly 
say  that  it  is  the  greatest  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world.  But  it  will  not  be  a 
parliamentary  body  if  it  is  merely  a 
meeting  place  for  Senators  to  assemble 
in  order  to  cast  votes. 

The  Washington  Post  editor,  like  the 
New  York  Times  editor,  has,  as  we  say, 
"let  his  slip  show."  He  has  unknow- 
ingly confessed  what  rankles  him.  What 
he  is  really  ranlded  about  is  that  a  thor- 
ough debate  on  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
he  knows  cannot  stand  a  thorough  de- 
bate without  a  great  many  of  its  deficien- 
cies being  shown  up  is  taking  place  in 
the  Senate. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of 
the  issue,  "Prepare  for  more  of  this.  It 
will  become  more  and  more  pointed  and 
bitter  as  the  days  go  by."  By  next  week 
they  will  be  writing  editorials  on  asbestos 
paper. 

We  have  not  heard  anything  yet,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  unkind  things  which 
will  be  said  to  us  if  we  hold  our  ground. 

I  say  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Poet,  "Go  ahead.  Pill  up  your  bottle  of 
invective.  We  can  take  it.  We  are  go- 
ing to  talk  about  this  bill  until  we  think 
we  have  made  the  full  record." 

The  editorial  further  states: 

Senators  frequently  complain  that  the  aid 
program  is  haphazardly  run.  How  would 
they  characterise  their  own  legislative  be- 
havior? 

Is  that  not  a  nice  bit  of  psychological 
escapism?  They  cannot  meet  the  argu- 
ment, so  they  make  an  ad  hominem 
argument.  There  is  no  reply  to  the 
chGirges  that  in  mtiny  instances  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  wasteful  and  in^D- 
cient — so  the  question  is  asked,  "What 
about  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?" 

We  can  have  some  support  from  this 
editOT,  after  we  dispose  of  this  problem 
and  come  to  grips  with  some  procedural 
changes  needed  in  the  Senate.  I  hope 
it  will  not  give  him  a  heart  attack  if  he 
happens  to  find  himself  on  the  same 
side  of  that  issue  with  the  senior  Sena- 
Uk-  from  Oregon. 


Like  a  salami  in  a  slicing  machine,  thick 
wedges  of  the  program  have  been  arbitrarUy 
shaved  off. 

That  is  more  nonsense.  We  have  not 
reduced  the  bill  at  a  single  point,  except 
upon  the  basis  of  the  factual  case  we 
have  made  to  Justify  a  cut.  In  keeping 
with  our  Senate  processes,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  agreed  with  us  on  each  one 
of  those  cuts.  Why  does  the  editor  not 
say,  "I  do  not  like  it,  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  cuts  should  have  been  mcule." 

Why  should  he  use  such  descriptive 
terminology? 

Plrst  of  all,  the  program  was  cut  from 
•4.9  to  $4-S  bUlion  following  General  Clay's 
report. 

That  Is  correct.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  that? 

This  figure  was  drastically  reduced  in  the 
House,  and  less  severely  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

That  is  true. 

Now  the  Senate  has  chopped  Its  own  com- 
mittee reconunendations  In  votes  based  less 
on    Information  than   emotion. 

That  is  another  bit  of  psychological 
escapism  on  the  part  of  this  editor.  He 
did  not  proceed  to  answer  the  arguments 
we  presented.  He  did  not  deal  with  the 
objective  data  we  put  Into  the  Record. 

Congress  has  called  on  the  Executive  to 
reform  the  administration  of  foreign  aid. 
But  who  wiU  reform  the  administration  of 
Congress? 

That  Is  a  nice  way  to  meet  an  issue, 
is  it  not?  What  makes  this  editor  be- 
lieve that  t^e  administration  would  re- 
form foreign  aid  any  more  this  time  than 
it  has  in  past  years,  though  we  have 
patiently,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  pwinted  out  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  program  which  should  have 
been  reformed  and  were  not? 

What  this  editor  does  not  want  to 
face  is  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are  "fed 
up"  and  we  are  seeking  to  put  reforms 
into  operation  now. 

I  have  one  more  comment  to  make  in 
respect  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
made  a  comment  about  Egypt,  which 
deals  with  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ortteioho]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
so  ably  piloted  through  the  Senate  last 
night.  There  has  been  some  comment 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  matter  of  fishing 
rights.  The  implication  was  that  ap- 
proval of  that  amendment  is  8upF>osed 
to  be  a  terrible  intervention  on  our  part 
in  American  foreign  policy. 

The  point  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  are  overlooking  is  that  we  are 
merely  saying  to  these  countries,  in  con- 
nection with  these  amendments,  "It  is 
our  money.  You  do  not  have  to  take 
it  But  if  you  are  to  take  it  you  will 
have  to  take  it  on  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions." 

What  is  incorrect  about  that?  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  nothing  wrong  about  it, 
so  far  as  the  Innate  power  of  Congress 
is  concerned. 

It  happens  to  be  the  right  of  Congress, 
which  has  charge  of  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Oovemment.  as  a  check  upon  the 
Executive,  to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  money,  unless   the  recipient 
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countries  are  willing  to  agree  to  certain 
condltlona" 

That  is  what  is  sorely  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. That  la  why  I  shall  press  next 
week  for  my  amendment  in  regard  to 
the  contingency  fund. 

I  want  the  President  to  have  unlimited 
power  to  meet  a  national  emergency 
overnight,  but  I  believe  we  must  put 
strings  on  the  contingency  fund  with 
respect  to  permitting  a  President  to  ex- 
ercise an  unchecked  discretion  in  mak- 
ing millions  of  dollars  available  to  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  for  balance-of-payments 
problems,  for  budget  support,  for  making 
more  money  available  to  them  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  may  use  some  of  it  to  pay 
off  American  creditors.  American  tax- 
payers' money  should  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  If  used  for  that  p\nT>ose, 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  rather  than  by  an 
unchecked  exercise  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  I  beUeve  we  must  adopt  an 
amendment  to  place  the  contingency 
fimd  within  some  definitive  limits. 

The  President  should  not  be  hand- 
cuffed in  the  slightest  in  his  ability  to  act 
quickly  in  regard  to  an  American  emer- 
gency, but  I  shall  not  remain  silent  any 
longer  in  connection  with  such  uses  of 
the  contingency  fund.  I  put  data  in  the 
Record  on  that  subject  the  other  day. 
The  data  show  that  the  contingency  fund 
haa  been  used,  not  only  by  this  Presi- 
dent, but  also  other  Presidents  to  shore 
up  the  budgets  of  other  countries,  such 
as  Brazil. 

In  my  Judgment.  Brazil  has  yet  to  act 
in  erood  faith  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
inflation.  Brazil  goes  through  a  series 
of  so-called  token  gestures,  but  the  fact 
is  that  apparently  Brazil  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  slie  can  come  back  to  get  more 
money  to  shore  up  her  monetary  policy 
after  each  inflationary  ninaway.  She 
has  obtained  large  sums  from  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  com- 
ments on  the  po8ltl<m  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  on  the  two  editorials.  I 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  "Although 
you  and  I  disagree.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  the 
extent  I  have  brought  out  in  this  speech, 
my  admiration  for  you  remains  un- 
abated. You  are  still  one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State  in  my  time,  and 
you  will  go  down  in  American  history  as 
a  truly  great  Secretary  of  State.  But 
you,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  must  be  brought 
uofder  the  checking  power  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
yoiir  policies.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  must 
not  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  you  care 
to  do  and  take  the  position  that  the 
Congress  must  give  you  the  necessary 
money  to  do  what  you  want  to  do.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  get  an  authoriza- 
tion lor  what  you  want  to  do." 

This  is  an  autborizatloa  bill.  An  au- 
thorization bill  involves  a  review  of  the 
policy  that  is  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money.  After  we  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  proposals,  from  the  standpoint  ol 
policy,  we  render  tlM  decision  on  whether 


or  not  to  authorize  that  policy  by  recMn- 
mending  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  sufficient  amounts  to  carry  out 
the  policy. 

So  I  say,  "Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  I 
have  a  difference  as  to  the  degree  of  con- 
gressional authority  in  authorizing 
funds  in  relation  to  policy."  Funds  are 
directly  related  to  policy.  The  Secretary 
must  ask  for  authorization  of  funds  lor 
a  given  set  of  policies,  and  some  of  us 
find  ourselves  in  disagreement — and  in 
some  instances  the  majority  flnd  them- 
selves in  disagreement,  as  the  votes  in 
connecUon  with  the  bill  show— with 
some  of  these  policies.  Therefore  we  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  Senate  not  to  au- 
thorize money  to  carry  out  those  policies, 
which  means  that  if  the  Secretary  does 
not  get  the  money  those  policies  must 
necessarily  go  down  the  drain— and  that 
is  where  they  belong. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  Is  my  amendment  No. 
232. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Fm,BRicHT]  mo- 
mentarily stepped  out  of  the  Chamber. 
While  he  is  away,  I  want  to  make  avail- 
able for  the  Record  the  views  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  this  amendment. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know  the 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr. 
Eugene  Black.  He  wrote  to  the  commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  in  reference  to  this 
particular  amendment.  He  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  offered 
us  some  very  good  advice.  He  is  a  repu- 
table banker,  one  who  has  gained  for 
himself  an  outstanding  reputation  be- 
cause of  the  fine  services  he  has  rendered 
to  the  World  Bank.    He  wrote : 

Dkab  Mb.  Chaieman:  I  understand  that 
proposals  have  been  made  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  harden  the  loan 
terms  for  AID  development  lending  to  less 
developed  coim tries. 


Later,  he  stated: 

The  problem  Is  that  many  developing  coun- 
tries have  a  need  for  and  ability  to  make 
use  of  outside  capiUl  which  is  in  excess  of 
their  ability  to  service  conventional  loans. 
A  number  of  countries  already  are  at  oe 
close  to  the  pdnt  beyond  which  they  can- 
not prudently  assume  increased  foreign  debt 
in  view  of  their  already  heavy  debt  service 
obllgaUons.  To  refuse  them  low  Interest 
loans  with  long  maturities  and  generous 
grace  pertods  for  their  development  programs 
would  bo  to  frustrate  their  development  ef- 
forts and  to  deny  them  opportunity  for  In- 
creased foreign  exchange  earnings  trocn 
which  to  service  their  external  debt  at  a  later 
stage. 

Mr.  Black  continued: 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  was  created 
in  September  of  1960  as  an  afUlate  of  the 
World  Bank  lending  on  unconventional 
terms  at  a  standard  rate  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  service  charge  with  50-year  matu- 
rttlea  and  a  10 -year  grace  i>erlod- 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  note  that  that 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  has  as  good 
a  record  of  flnancing  as  any  I  know. 


The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation provides  what  it  calls  unconven- 
tional terms  at  a  standard  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  with  50-year  matu- 
rities and  a  10-year  grace  period. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
similarly,  when  AID  was  established  in 
1961.  the  executive  branch  sought  and  Con- 
gress wisely  authorized  the  extension  of  AID 
development  lofins  on  terms  as  low  as  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  over  40  years,  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period  on  repayment  of  principal. 
It  is  for  those  reasons  also  that  the  World 
Bank,  the  D.3.  Oovemment.  and  other  bodies 
have  been  encouraging  foreign  governments 
to  lend  on  softer  terms  to  the  less-developed 
countries. 

While  I  believe  that  AID's  lending  policy 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  the  loan 
terms  to  the  partlcxilar  circumstances  of  the 
various  countries  and  that  terms  should  be 
hardened  for  a  number  of  countries  as  AID 
Administrator  Bell  has  done  in  recent 
months.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  consequence  If  AID'S  minimum  lend- 
ing terms  were  forced  upward  beyond  their 
present  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  Mr.  Black's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Jie  Treasury, 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  addressed  to  Chair- 
man PuLBRiGHT,  and  dated  Septem- 
ber 25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nxw  York.  N.Y., 

August  1,  1963. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PtTLBRICHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washingion.  DC. 
Drab  Ma.  CuAaMAN:  I  understand  that 
proposals  have  been  made  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  harden  the  loan  terms 
for  AID  development  lending  to  less  devel- 
oped countries,  setting  a  minimum  figure  as 
high  as  a  percent  for  30  years  with  a  2- year 
grace  period.  My  deep  concern  over  the  effect 
of  such  proposals  if  adopted  moves  me,  at  the 
risk  of  intruding  upon  your  deirberatlons,  to 
submit  this  lettor  for  your  consideration  and 
that  at  your  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  problem  is  that  many  developing 
countries  have  a  need  for  and  ability  to  make 
use  of  outside  capital  which  Is  In  excess  of 
their  abUlty  to  service  conventional  loans. 
A  number  of  countries  already  are  at  or  close 
to  the  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  pru- 
dently assume  increased  foreign  debt  in  view 
of  their  already  heavy  debt  servlcv  obliga- 
tions. To  refuse  the  low-Interest  loans 
with  long  maturities  and  generous  grace  pe- 
riods for  their  developunent  programs  would 
be  to  frustrate  their  development  efforts  and 
to  deny  them  opportunity  for  Increased  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  from  which  to  serv- 
ice their  external  debt  at  a  later  stage,  when 
they  should  be  much  more  able  to  bear  It^ 
To  encourage  countries,  in  effect,  to  borrow 
oa  hard  terms  Is  to  lead  them  into  a  foreign 
debt  service  obligation  they  cannot  bear  and 
pocsible  eventual  default  on  their  loans. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  was  created 
in  September  of  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank  lending  on  unconventional  terms 
at  a  standard  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent service  charge  with  60-year  maturities 
and  a  10-year  grace  period.  SimUarly,  when 
AID  was  established  In  1961.  the  executive 
branch  sought  and  Congress  wisely  author- 
ized the  extension  of  AID  development  loans 
on  terms  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent over  40  years,  with  a  10- year  grace  pe- 
riod on  repayment  of  principal.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  also  that  the  World  Bank,  the 
U.8.  Oovernment.  and  other  bodies  have  been 
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encouraging  foreign  governments  to  lend  on 
softer  terms  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

While  I  believe  that  AID's  lending  policy 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  the  loan 
terms  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
various  countries  tmd  that  terms  should  be 
hardened  for  a  number  of  countries  as  AID 
Administrator  Bell  has  done  In  recent 
months,  I  believe  it  woiild  be  a  matter  of 
grave  consequence  if  AID's  minimum  lend- 
ing terms  were  forced  upward  beyond  their 
present  level.  Therefore,  I  strongly  hope 
that  your  conunlttee  will  not  revise  the  wise 
decUlon  it  made  with  respect  to  AID  loan 
terms  2  years  ago. 

Once  again  I  ask  your  understanding  for 
the  spirit  and  concern  in  which  these  views 
are  offered,  and  I  extend  to  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  my  continued  esteem 
and  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

EuGKNX  R.  Black. 


irsB 


Septxmbkr  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  J.  Pulbright, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bnj. :  I  am  writing  you  because  of  my 
deep  concern  over  any  final  action  by  the 
Congress  which  would  move  in  the  direction 
of  requiring  a  general  hardening  of  loan 
terms  \inder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  at 
the  present  time.  In  addition  to  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
raise  significantly  minimxmi  AID  loan  repay- 
ment terms,  I  understand  that  there  are 
proposals  before  yoiu-  committee  which 
would  have  a  similar  effect.  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest some  reasons  why  these  moves  are  un- 
timely and  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
retaining  the  fiexlblllty  of  the  present  law. 

The  repayment  terms  which  have  generally 
been  adopted  under  the  present  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act — a  long  period  of  repayment  up 
to  40  years,  grace  periods  up  to  10  years,  and 
with  a  three- fourths  of  1  percent  credit  or 
Interest  charge — are  no  less  essential  now 
than  they  were  only  2  years  ago  when  your 
committee  approved  the  new  program.  A 
move  now  to  harden  generally  this  aspect  of 
our  lending  program  would  be  contrary  to 
the  realities  of  the  financial  situation  of  most 
of  the  less-developed  countries  and  would 
not  be  In  the  Interests  of  International  finan- 
cial sUblUty.  We  rightfully  are  relying  un- 
der the  new  AID  program  more  heavily  on 
loans  than  grants  and  now  require  doUar 
rather  than  local  currency  repayment.  There 
are  some  cases  where  loans  by  AID  with 
harder  repayment  terms  make  financial 
sense,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  where  they 
do.  these  harder  terms  are  required.  But  to 
require  higher  Interest  rates  generally  or 
shorter  grace  periods  and  matiirltles  would. 
In  my  view,  seriously  reduce  the  overall  con- 
tribution of  the  program  to  development.  It 
would  also  Impede  our  efforts — which  have 
recently  shown  signs  of  real  success — to  per- 
suade other  AID  donors  to  soften  their  terms. 
In  the  meantime.  It  would  not  really  help 
the  United  States  and  It  would  be  self-de- 
feating to  the  purpose  of  our  AID  program  to 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  developing  coxin- 
try's  budget  or  Its  balance  of  pajrments  by 
setting  an  Increased  artificial  fioor  to  the  In- 
terest rate  thain  can  be  charged,  decreasing 
the  grace  periods  or  reducing  the  maturities 
In  which  loans  are  to  be  repaid.  Such  a  step 
would.  In  most  cases,  retard  progress  that 
many  of  these  countries  might  otherwise 
make  toward  self-support  and  thereby  pro- 
long the  time  when  they  might  be  expected 
to  rely  on  conventional  sources  of  financing 
and  the  World  Bank.  While  we  seek  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  borrowing  country 
to  service  Its  debts  through  progress  In  de- 
velopment, we  should  take  care  that  the 
burden  of  debt  service  should  not  be  such  as 
to  impede  that  progress. 

It  is  significant  that  studies  within  the 
past  year  by  international  institutions  such 


as  the  World  Bank  and  the  OECD  show  that 
the  need  Is  growing  for  the  kind  of  terms 
that  the  United  States  has  been  providing. 
A  recent  staff  study  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  concluded  that  the 
foreign  debt  service  burden  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  has  been  becoming  rapidly 
heavier  In  relation  to  export  earnings,  out- 
put, savings,  and  many  other  key  Indicators 
of  the  seriousness  of  their  debt  servicing 
problem.  Very  liberal  repayment  terms  were 
found  needed  where  determined  development 
efforts  were  being  progressively  Jeopardized 
by  decreasing  creditworthiness  for  loans  on 
conventional  terms. 

It  is  to  me  significant  that  the  terms  used 
by  AID  are  similar  to  those  pioneered  by  the 
World  Bank  for  lending  by  the  International 
Development  Association.  These  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  IDA  after  long  and  thorough  Inter- 
national discussion  under  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  Black.  Recent  actions  by  representa- 
tives of  both  the  developed  and  less  developed 
covmtrles  on  the  future  of  the  IDA  confirm 
their  confidence  In  this  organization  and  in 
its  sound  lending  policies. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  loans  made 
by  AID  are  tied  to  U.S.  procurement  and 
represent  the  supplying  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services  rather  than  dollars.  In  this  way,  any 
adverse  Impact  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Is 
kept  to  the  mlnimiun,  and,  in  fact,  loans  so 
given  add  to  output  and  Jobs  at  home. 

While  I  hesitate  to  Intrude  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  your  conunlttee,  I  thought  It 
might  be  of  some  help  to  give  you  my  views 
on  the  importance  of  retaining  the  present 
flexibility  in  AID  repayment  terms. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  the  committee  responded 
to  the  demand  for  improved,  or  harder, 
terms  on  loan  policy.  As  I  recall,  we 
shortened  the  term  of  the  loan  from  40 
to  35  years.  The  amendment  the  com- 
mittee adopted  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  loans  under  part  I  (the 
administrator)  shall  establish  terms  which 
shall  Include  (A)  interest  at  a  rate  not  lower 
than  three-fovirths  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num during  the  5-year  period  following  the 
date  on  which  the  funds  are  initially  made 
available  under  the  loan,  and  not  lower  than 
2  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter  and  (B) 
repayment  on  an  amortized  basis,  beginning 
not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  any 
funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the 
loan,  and  ending  not  later  than  30  years 
following  the  end  of  such  5 -year  period. 

In  lasrman's  language,  it  means  that 
during  the  grace  period  of  5  years  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  be  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  and  for  the  next  30  years 
the  interest  rate  shall  be  at  not  less  than 
2  percent. 

This  contrasts  with  what  was  the 
policy,  and  what  is  the  policy  today,  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  40  years. 

So  we  have  toughened  the  loan  policy, 
and  terms  and  interest  rates.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  well  as  other 
Senators,  made  a  very  strong  recom- 
mendation for  tighter  and  stronger  loan 
terms.  The  committee  adopted  the 
recommendations,  and  has  incorporated 
the  new  terms  into  the  bill,  and  we  have 
what  we  think  Is  a  sound  proposal. 

With  due  regard  and  respect  for  my 
colleagues,  when  it  comes  to  banking 
and    financing,    the    position    of    Mr. 


Eugene  Black  might  well  be  given 
thoughtful  consideration.  Mr.  Black  has 
been  heralded  in  this  body  for  his  un- 
usual qualities  and  qualifications  as  an 
international  finance  expert.  Mr.  Black 
has  advised  the  committee  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable,  soft  loan  policy.  He 
has  hesitated  even  to  advocate  the  firm- 
er terms  or  more  stringent  terms  that 
we  are  suggesting  or  asking  for  as  an 
amendment  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize,  also, 
that  the  loans,  under  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
are  not  designed  to  make  money 
for  the  U5.  Treasury.  They  are  in- 
tended to  serve  our  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests. The  difference  between  the  interest 
rate  charged  under  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  and  the  cost  of  the 
money  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy  expenditure  or  cost. 
If  we  are  to  engage  in  a  moneymaking 
business,  we  have  a  bank  called  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  has  earned 
rather  substantial  profits.  This  pro- 
gram is  directly  related  to  commerce. 
It  finances  U.S.  exports.  It  has  rates  of 
interest  and  terms  of  maturity  that  re- 
flect the  money  market.  But  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  was  not  put  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  take  away  business 
from  the  commercial  banks  or  from  the 
World  Bank.  It  is  an  addition  to  those 
normal,  conventional  types  of  flnancing, 
and  it  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  foreign 
policy  program  and  a  national  security 
program,  and  not  a  banking  or  money - 
making  enterprise.  We  should  keep  that 
in  mind. 

The  low  interest  rates  we  are  recom- 
mending are  higher  than  before,  and 
repayment  is  provided  in  dollars.  It  is 
a  much  soimder  program  than  we  had  for 
many,  many  years,  before  we  began  the 
loan  program  with  repayment  in  dollars. 
I  conclude  by  saying  that  rates  of  in- 
terest of  the  type  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  are  actually  higher  than  those  in 
many  European  countries.  They  are 
higher  than  many  of  the  British  loans, 
higher  than  many  of  the  recent  German 
loans,  and  higher  than  French  assist- 
ance, which  is  largely  grants. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
persuade  coimtries  to  bring  down  their 
rates  of  interest.  Many  of  the  under- 
developed countries  that  are  obtaining 
these  loans  are  able  to  use  this  soft  type 
of  loan  as  a  means  of  buttressing  their 
economy  so  as  to  be  £U>le  to  maintain  a 
credit  structure  at  the  World  Bank  and 
with  private  commercial  banks,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  rising  standard  of 
living. 

We  should  understand  clearly  that  the 
development  loans  are  a  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  designed  to  strengthen 
our  security.  We  have  continued  this 
program  on  the  basis  of  low  rates  of  in- 
terest, but  this  year  we  are  recommend- 
ing a  sizable  increase  in  the  interest  rate, 
from  three-quarters  of  1  percent  to  a 
minimum  of  2  percent.  Senators  should 
note  that  this  is  a  minimum,  and  that 
the  administrator  can  and  does  make 
higher  interest  terms  applicable.  Sen- 
ators should  also  note  that  the  maximum 
period  is  35  years.    The  term  can  be 
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shortened.  The  develo];>ment  loan  fund 
is  a  financial  instrument,  and  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  bls  a  part  of  our  overall 
national  security  policy. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  we  have  not  intended, 
and  it  is  not  now  intended,  to  have  this 
fund  operate  as  a  moneymaking  bank- 
ing institution.  It  is.  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  a  tool  in  our  foreign  policy.  The 
original  Marshall  plan,  as  most  people 
believe,  was  a  successful  operation.  It 
was  never  considered  to  be  a  money- 
making  operation.  When  we  look  bfick 
on  it  now,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
wise  if  the  program  had  been  based  on 
soft  loans — that  Is,  loans  requiring  re- 
payment with  low  interest — because  we 
would  be  very  fortunate  indeed  with  such 
loans  coming  due  at  this  Juncture. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  a  small 
percentage  of  the  original  program  was 
in  the  form  of  loans,  and  we  are  now  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  $300  million  a  year 
in  repayment  on  the  part  ot  the  program 
which  was  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Therefore  the  lending  part  is  quite 
sound,  and  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  gone  along  with  It. 

On  the  Judgment  of  the  best  author- 
ities I  know  In  this  field,  If  we  put  the 
minimum  as  high  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  have  it.  for  all  practical 
purixjses  it  will,  in  effect,  price  us  out  of 
the  market.  The  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  much  less  likely  to  be  able  to 
bear  that  kind  of  loan  with  a  high  in- 
terest rate  than  the  original  Marshall 
countries  would  have  been  able  to  do  if 
we  had  imposed  it  at  that  time. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  further  emasculate  the  bill  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OKTrnfiivG].  I  do  so  because  I  think  it 
represents  sound  economics  for  this 
country,  and  reasonable  loan  repayment 
terms  for  recipient  nations. 

Very  simply,  the  amendment  provides 
that  governments  which  receive  foreign 
assistance  development  loans  from  the 
United  States  must  pay  the  same  rate 
of  interest  on  these  loans  as  our  Govern- 
ment had  to  pay  to  borrow  the  money  In 
the  first  place. 

I  realize  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  made  some  progress  in 
this  respect.  Under  the  term  of  HJl. 
7S55.  as  reported,  the  interest  rate  on 
development  loans  has  been  set  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  loan,  and  2  percent  thereafter. 
This  is  an  improvement  over  the  present 
method,  which  gives  the  administration 
the  discretion  to  set  interest  rates  at  even 
lower,  long-term  levels.  But  It  still 
leaves  the  American  taxpayer  digging 
down  in  his  pocket  to  pay  a  consider- 
able difference.  Our  Government  is 
borrowing  the  money  it  lends  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  plus.  In  any  way  one  figures 
It,  there  Is  a  gap  of  from  1  to  3  or  4  per- 
cent which  must  be  made  up.    This  is 


costing  us  millions  of  dollars  which  could 
be  well  used  in  our  own  country. 

The  amendment  would  remove  the  gift 
element  from  development  loans.  It 
would  take  out  the  subsidy — the  subsidy 
for  which  the  American  people  are  now 
picking  up  the  tab.  It  would  differenti- 
ate more  sharply  between  our  loan  and 
our  grant  programs  in  foreign  assistance. 
It  would  make  the  loan  program  faithful 
to  its  name,  and  give  the  American 
people  some  assurance  of  getting  back  all 
of  the  money  they  put  into  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
not.  as  some  have  suggested,  make  us 
look  like  Uncle  Shylock.  and  blur  the 
image  we  have  so  carefully  and  pains- 
takingly built  up.  Instead,  it  seems  to 
me.  It  would  only  cement  the  picture  of  a 
good  friend  who  is  willing  to  help  out 
over  the  rough  places — who  says,  "Sure, 
ni  loan  jrou  the  money,  but  111  have 
to  borrow  it  first  myself.  I  dont  want 
anything  extra  for  my  trouble.  All  I  ask 
is  to  be  covered  in  costs  and  the  amount 
of  the  loan  itself." 

Who  could  ask  a  friend  to  do  more? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  currently  facing 
our  largest  public  debt  in  history,  and  a 
long-continued  imbalance  of  interna- 
tional payments  has  brought  our  gold 
reserves  to  their  lowest  reserve  level  since 
1939.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  does  not  agree  that  we 
must  retrench  wherever-  possible,  and 
who  is  not  seeking  ways  to  do  so. 

In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  done  much 
to  set  our  economic  house  in  order — 
IJarticularly  in  foreign  assistance.  For 
example,  we  have  reduced  the  amounts 
of  grants  to  foreign  governments,  while 
still  giving  them  aid  for  mutual  benefit. 
We  have  set  the  pattern  of  more  and 
more  lending  of  aid  rather  than  griving  it 
away.  The  share  of  development  loans 
in  foreign  assistance  programs  has  in- 
creased by  $450  million  between  1961  and 
1964,  while  development  grants  have  in- 
creased $100  million.  During  this  time, 
supporting  assistance  has  been  reduced 
by  $600  million.  This  is  all  encouraging, 
but  it  Is  not  enough. 

I  feel  that  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  H  Jl. 
7855  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Fulbricht,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  it.  The  frank- 
ness with  which  the  entire  foreign 
assistance  program  is  discussed  wiU 
undoubtedly  lead  to  further  improve- 
ments in  it. 

I  was  pleased,  of  course,  that  the  com- 
mittee made  the  recommendations  it  did 
on  the  rate  of  interest  on  development 
loans.  I  am  glad  the  members  agreed 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  action 
should  be  taken.  But.  in  my  opinion,  the 
committee  did  not  go  far  enough. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  thinking,  ex- 
pressed in  the  report,  that  by  continuing 
"soft"  loans,  the  United  States  will  en- 
courage other  European  nations  to  re- 
duce interest  rates  and  lengthen  matu- 
rity of  foreign  aid  loans.  Why  is  not  the 
reverse  more  likely  to  be  true?  Why 
would  it  not  be  easier  to  get  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  assume  an  even  larger 
share  of  foreign  aid  lending  If  they  could 


be  given  assurance  that  recipient  nations 
would  be  paying  back  the  full  costs  of 
making  the  loan  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
the  loan  itself.  None  of  this  country's 
experiences  with  Western  European  na- 
tions would  indicate  to  me  that  their 
leaders  are  not  good  bxisinessmen.  seek- 
ing first  of  all  to  strengthen  their  own 
financial  structure,  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  positions  in  the 
world. 

The  argument  has  also  been  offered 
that  many  of  the  recipient  countries, 
particularly  those  whose  economic 
growth  Is  vital  to  the  United  States,  can- 
not take  on  the  added  fiiuinclal  burden 
of  Increased  interest  rates.  I  have  been 
told  that  their  debt  servicing  capacity 
cannot  sustain  It.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  same  argument  was  made 
when  the  development  loan  program  it- 
self was  first  inaugurated — that  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  could  not  under- 
take at  this  time  to  pay  back  many  loans, 
no  matter  how  long  term  they  were.  Yet 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  has  been  a  signal 
success,  and  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  salutary  changes  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  since  its  Inception.  Surely  un- 
derdeveloped countries  that  are  finding 
in  the  loan  program  a  solution  to  many 
ol  their  pressing  problems  will  not  dis- 
card it — or  us — because  we  ask  them  to 
pay  as  much  themselves  for  the  money 
as  it  costs  us  to  get  it  for  them. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
agree  with  it  both  in  principle  and  in 
philosophy.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  a  program 
which  is  in  our  own  self-interest;  and  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  it  is  in  our  great 
American  humanitarian  tradition. 

But  I  do  feel  that  as  we  vote  to  con- 
tinue it,  we  should  consider  from  every 
angle  the  current  condition  of  our  own 
people  and  the  current  condition  of  our 
own  financial  resources,  and  should  give 
them  first  call.  We  must  trim  our  for- 
eign assistance  program  whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  without  endangering 
its  objectives.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  one  concrete  way  to  do 
this. 

In  conclusioa.  let  me  stress  that  we 
must  not  attempt  to  profit  from  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries,  but  by  the  same  token  we 
should  not  provide  a  subsidy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  economy,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  can  ill  afford  to  do  so. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  that  the  roU 
be  called  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.     OBTTEKXirG]     to     the     committee 
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amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered  the  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrsI. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr, 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondsow],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRXl.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johitstoh],  the 
Senator  frcon  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LohgI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McOesI,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertsok]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smatheu], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StknkisI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadgk],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtfrmond]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrdI.  If 
present  said  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RoBBRTSonl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  SxEimis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGxxl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TmiRMoin)]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Engle].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  i>aired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  woxild  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vot« 
"nay." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BknnxttI.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooPEtl. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
wotild  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Gold  WATER]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  30, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  219  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Allott 

-Fong 

Moss 

BeaU 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Lauscbe 

Walters 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 

TarhnroTigh 

Eastland 

Mecbem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hlender 

Morse 

NAYS— 44 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bartl«tt 

HUl 

Ifuakle 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bogga 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jarlts 

Pas  ton 

Oartaon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pell 

Caae 

Keating 

Prouty 

Cburch 

Kenzxedy 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Randolph 

CoUon 

Manslleld 

Scott 

Dlrkaen 

MeOoTani 

Smith 

Douclaa 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

WUllama.  VJ. 

Hart 

Miner 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Brrd.  Va. 

HoUand 

Bobertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Rusaeil 

Cooper 

Long,  Uo. 

SaltonstaU 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Stennla 

Bnrtn 

McOee 

Ooldwater 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Oore 

Pearaon 

So  Mr.  Gruening's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PKIVATX  ZNTBFWtBK  A0VI8OKT  OOMkUTTEX 
rOB  FOBXiaK  AID 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  On  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GbttkningI,  I  offer  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativx  Clesk.  On  page  42 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, between  lines  11  and  12.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  At  the  end  of  aeetlon  601  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  Bubeectlon : 

"(c)  (1)  There  U  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Private  Enterprise 
in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  achieving  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
charged  with  administering  the  program 
under  Part  I  of  this  Act.  who  shall  appoint 
the  Committee. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Oxnmlttee 
shall  represent  the  public  interest  and  shall 
be  selected  from  the  business,  labor,  and 
professional  world,  from  the  universities  and 
foundations,  and  from  among  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  government.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
in  accordance  with  section  6  at  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expensee  ta« 
curred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  sh&U,  If 
possible,  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once 
eadi  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  re- 
ports as  the  Coounlttee  finds  advisable,  and 
shaU  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than 
December  SI,  1904,  whereupon  the  Commit- 
tee shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  reports  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 

"(6)  There  is  hereby  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Kuzn  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Advisory  Conunlttee  to  carry  ont 
its  funcUons." 

On  page  42,  line  12.  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  "(c)". 

On  page  42.  line  16.  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  insert  "(d)". 

On  page  43.  line  13,  strike  out  "(d)** 
an  insert  "(e)". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port on  HJl.  7885  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  needs  major 
reorganization  and  reorientation.  It  is 
my  considered  view  that  nothing  less 
than  the  assignment  of  a  major  role  for 
private  enterprise  in  foreign  aid  will  save 
this  vital  program  from  successive  even 
deeper  appropriation  cuts.  Since  1958. 1 
have  been  urging  the  Senate  to  take  the 
lead  in  studying  specific  proposals  for 
the  introduction  of  American  business 
into  the  aid  program.  Many  of  my  pro- 
posals have  been  accepted.  Pr(H>erly 
applied  foreign  economic  aid  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  national  interest  that  we 
must  use  every  available  resource  in- 
cluding XJ3.  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  the  organs  of  our  Government  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  effective. 

What  Is  required  is  the  marshaling  of 
the  private  UJS.  economy  in  a  major  and 
imaginative  manner  behind  the  develop- 
ment effort. 

My  amendment,  which  calls  tor  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Eaterprise  In  Foreign  Aid 
would  begin  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
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The  purpose  of  thla  Committee  would  be 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  aid  program  for  achieving 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  private 
enterprise  In  canying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.  The  Committee  would  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  nine  members — 
men  and  women  of  stature  from  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  world,  the  univer- 
sities, foundations,  and  persons  with 
extensive  experience  in  government. 
During  the  life  of  this  Committee.  It 
would  make  continuous  recommenda- 
tions in  close  cooperation  with  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  with  those  actually 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  private 
enterprise  activities  of  the  agency.  The 
Committee  would  cease  to  exist  at  the 
end  of  1  year. 

The  amendment  springs  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  William  8.  Paley,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  CBS.  He  aptly  char- 
acterized the  lack  of  close  relationship 
of  private  enterprise  to  our  aid  program 
during  the  course  of  an  address  on  for- 
eign aid  before  the  49th  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  on  October  20,  1962: 

An  obTloua  weakneM  of  our  aid  program 
la  the  contlnuouB  failure  to  harness  American 
private  enterprise  effectively  to  the  develop- 
ment task.  Each  year  language  stressing 
this  need  Is  piously  Included  In  the  aid  leg- 
lalatlon.  But  year  after  year  the  matter 
remains  deadlocked;  Government  on  the  one 
aide  skepUcal  of  giving  private  interests 
■pedal  advantages;  and  private  business  on 
the  otha  aide  unprepared  to  use  stockhold- 
ers' money  without  greater  guaranteea  or 
Inducements  than  are  now  offered. 

What  la  needed  is  a  formula,  or  mechanism, 
or  set  of  ground  rules,  which  will  harness 
the  colossal  power,  imagination,  and  expe- 
rience of  American  bualneaa  and  finance  to 
the  foreign  development  task.  For  several 
years  leaders  from  various  branches  of  Amer- 
ican life  have  stressed  this  need  and  have 
proposed  plana — for  new  credit  devices,  new 
kinds  of  guarantees,  new  forma  of  contracts, 
new  pattema  of  bualneaa-government  col- 
laboration. But  few  of  the  ideas  that  have 
been  put  forward  have  been  translated  in 
action. 

It  is  my  considered  view,  and  this  view 
has  wld^read  support  in  the  business 
world,  including  Mr.  Paley,  that  only 
through  the  high  level  advisory  group 
that  I  propose  can  we  revitalize  and 
make  a  lasting  success  of  our  aid  effort. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  recognize  that 
the  potential  for  the  most  dramatic  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  development  of 
the  free  world  lies  in  creating  opportuni- 
ties for  the  citizens  in  the  developing 
nations  to  apply  their  own  skill  and  re- 
sources in  partnership  with  the  private 
enterprise  of  the  United  States  and  other 
aiding  nations  and  without  unjustifiable 
interference  and  restraint  by  govern- 
ments. In  my  view,  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  made  the  primary 
vehicle  to  demonstrate  the  great  force 
of  private  enterprise  for  creating  con- 
ditions for  human  opportunity  and  dig- 
nity and  the  evolution  of  stable  and 
democratic  institutions. 

Although  there  has  been  notable  prog- 
ress in  broadening  the  private  enterprise 
activities  of  AID;  namely,  in  the  area  of 
investment  guarantees,  support  to  local 
development  banks.  Investment  sxirveys. 


dollar  and  local  currency  loans  to  pri- 
vate business  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  now  befdre  us,  lends  fiu-ther 
emphasis  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
participation  by  private  enterprise,  the 
potential  of  private  enterprise  in  the  aid 
program  has  not  been  developed. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  profited 
from  Infusion  of  new  ideas  from  Amer- 
ican business,  universities,  foundations 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  with 
major  and  beneficial  results  both  in 
terms  of  specific  legislation  and  new 
emphasis  in  terms  of  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Harriman  committee 
in  1947  resulted  in  the  guidelines  which 
served  as  ground  rules  for  the  Marshall 
plan.-  the  Randall  Commission  in  1954 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  which 
in  turn  had  major  legislative  conse- 
quences in  the  area  of  military  aid,  on 
the  issue  of  loans  versus  grants,  the 
formulation  of  projects  supported  by  aid, 
and  so  forth;  the  Fairless  committee  in 
1957  made  recommendations  regarding 
the  greater  utilization  of  private  enter- 
prise through  foreign  aid,  pointed  out 
the  need  for  long-range  economic  de- 
velopment planning,  reaffirmed  the  need 
of  military  aid  expenditures  and  collec- 
tive security;  the  Boescheusteln  com- 
mittee in  1959  made  a  series  of  construc- 
tive proposals  regarding  development 
loans.  Investment  guarantees,  taxation 
and  antitrust  action;  the  report  prepared 
in  1959  by  Ralph  I.  Straus  as  special 
consultant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  pursuant  to 
section  413(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended — an  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  in  1958  and  which 
was  then  accepted — further  strength- 
ened the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
foreign  aid  by  calling  for  the  greater 
use  of  tax  policy  in  stimulating  foreign 
Investment,  the  greater  use  of  invest- 
ment guarantees  in  lieu  of  direct  loans; 
the  creation  of  credit  insurance  for 
exports,  direct  Government  dollar  and 
Cooley  loans  to  private  enterprises 
abroad;  and  requested  specific  stei>s  in 
the  application  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
foreign  Investment. 

The  Clay  Committee,  in  its  March  1963 
report,  made  a  series  of  proposals  regard- 
ing the  entire  program,  a  good  many  of 
which  have  been  reflected  In  the  bill  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  including  a  provision 
prohibiting  assistance  for  Government- 
owned  manufacturing,  utility,  merchan- 
dising or  processing  enterprises  abroad; 
reductions  in  the  overall  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  program,  and 
harder  terms  for  development  loans. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's report  on  the  fiscal  year  1963  bill 
also  calls  for  a  greater  concentration  of 
UJ5.  aid  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased channeling  of  U.S.  aid  through 
multilateral  agencies,  further  reflecting 
the  Clay  Committee's  recommendations. 

Some  may  say  "Why  have  another  ad- 
visory committee  with  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee still  In  office?"  I  believe  that 
there  are  at  least  three  speclflc  reasons 
why  an  advisory  committee  speciflcally 
charged  to  make  continuing  recommen- 


dations regarding  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  private  enterprise  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  essential  now: 

First.  The  Clay  Committee  created  by 
the  President  on  December  10.  1962,  is 
not  authorized  by  statute  or  an  Execu- 
tive order;  the  amendment  I  propose 
would  authorize  an  advisory  committee 
by  the  Congress  to  do  a  specific  Job  for  a 
specific  period; 

Second.  While  the  Clay  Committee  is 
charged  to  look  into  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's foreign  operations  programs  in 
the  economic  and  military  fields,  the  ad- 
visory committee  I  propose  would  devote 
Itself  speciflcally  to  Improving  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Clay  Committee,  given  its 
broad  task,  cannot  be  expected  to  deal 
with  such  a  specific  problem  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Third.  I  have  discussed  my  proposal 
with  AID  Administrator  Bell,  who  favors 
It  as  an  important  aid  to  the  program. 

The  Senate  by  its  actions  this  week 
has  clearly  indicated  that  unless  the  aid 
program  is  recast,  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  may  be  lost  next  year.  This 
advisory  committee  would  play  a  major 
role  in  the  reshaping  of  this  vital  aid 
program  so  that  by  its  more  effective 
fxmctionlng  It  could  assure  its  own 
continuance. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  amendment 
has  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  many  parts  of  the 
program — such  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  who  has  been  leading 
the  opposition,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grukninc] — and  that  it  has 
also  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Senators 
who  very  strongly  favor  the  program, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey] — and  also  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  program.  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  on  which  all 
can  agree  is  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way.  One  of  the  great  failures  of  the 
program  has  been  the  failure  to  tie  it  In 
directly  with  the  U.S.  private  enterprise 
system,  so  that  our  corporations— both  in 
regard  to  the  aid  side  of  the  program 
and  In  regard  to  the  technical  assistance 
side — could  themselves  carry  out  whole 
sections  of  foreign  aid,  which  essentially 
is  a  business  operation. 

For  years.  I  have  been  convinced  that 
this  could  be  done  more  cheaply,  more 
effectively,  and  with  greater  credit  to  our 
coimtry  and  more  impact  on  the  coun- 
tries which  receive  our  aid  if  much  of  it 
were  carried  out  by  the  UJ3.  private  en- 
terprise system. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  bill  it  Is  proposed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  use  be  made  of  the  machinery 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  to  channel 
loans. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment, for  I  believe  it  has  a  meritorious 
aspect.  I  believe  it  most  important  that 
private  enterprise  be  utilized  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  in  connection  with 
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the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid. 
So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  brief- 
ly to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  for  a  long  time  he  has  been 
giving  his  attention  to  the  problem  of 
Increasing  participation  by  private  en- 
terprise in  this  field.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  and  I  am  very  glsul 
to  accept  it.  for  I  believe  it  will  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  Improved  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive of  his  support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly  to 
me? 
Mr.JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
disting\iished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  will  take  It  to  conferaice.  I 
believe  it  important  that  there  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conferees.  So,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  yield  further 
to  me,  I  believe  several  points  should  be 
stated  for  the  Record,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
glad  to  jrleld  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  thla  amendment  springs 
from  a  speech  made  by  William  S.  Paley, 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  on  October  20,  1962.  to  the  49th 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention.  In- 
cidentally. I  point  out  that  he  headed  one 
of  the  major  committees  in  the  material 
resources  field,  which  also,  in  its  way. 
some  years  ago  aided  the  Government. 
I  took  up  the  proposal  with  the  AID, 
and  in  that  connection  we  have  been 
attempting  to  find  a  plan  by  means  of 
which  this  proposal  would  work.  The 
Agency  favors  the  amendment,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  calls  for 
an  operation  very  much  In  line  with  a 
similar  operation  in  connection  with  the 
USIA  which  has  been  very  successfuL 

It  Is  clear  that  it  Is  most  Important 
that  segments  of  the  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise system  be  utilized  In  order  to  carry 
this  out. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI  bo 


kindly  said,  having  worked  in  that  field 
for  so  many  years,  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  me  that  we  have  finally  come  to  the 
point  at  which  the  mechanism  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  essential  way  in  which  to 
operate  this  great  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  com- 
parisons prepared  by  the  AID  of  its  own 


private  enterprise  activity,  which  dem- 
onstrates how  very  ess^itial  It  Is  that  a 
mechanism  such  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Enterprise  would  pre- 
pare should  be  Introduced  Into  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parisons were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Comparisons  of  AID  private  enterprise  activity  commitments  or  authorizalion  basis,  fiscal 

years  196S  versus  196i  , 

[In  millions  of  doUan] 


1.  All  U.S.  economic  assistance - a-v~ 

(a)  Of  which  developraent  loans  (Including  PHP) — 

2.  Development  loans  authorliod  with  primarily  private  impaot: 

(a)  Direct  to  private  undertaltings  (I) 

(b)  Nonproject  commodity  loans 

(c)  Loans  to  development  banks  (#) — 

3.  Invertment  guarantees  issued' 

(a)  Speclflc  ri.sk  coverage  issued  (#) 

(b)  Speclflc  risk  outstanding  June  80- - 

(c)  Mtended  risk  coverage  Issuod  (#) 

(d)  Extended  risk  outstamliiig  June  30 — - 

(e)  LA  houMng  coverage  issued  (#) _ - 

(0   LA  housing  outstanding  June  30 .- 

4.  Cooley  loans  (Public  Law  ViO,  104(g)  autborised  (#)) 

6.  Investment  surve>-s  approved  (#) 


Fiscal  year  1003 

FlicalyearlOQZ 

« 2, 427.1 

i,im.o 

%  817.1 

i,o«r.e 

*107 

•IBLT 

«W.I 

(14) 
(U) 

675.6 

ae.6    (B) 

214 
884 

(•) 

«U 

1 

••4t4 

U0.S4S 

(131) 
(4B2) 

88 

•  887    (m 
7M964 

«■ 

•  28.7    (43) 
a  003      (I) 

1  Totel  is  for  all  AID  commitments  (using  aiitboriiatkm  for  development  toans),  excluding  Inter-AmericMi  Devel- 

onment  Bank  tnist  fund  but  including  PSP  loans  under  development  loans.  .t,^-.     .._.__      »  „_  vi a 

I  Toul  ofU  loMJs  for  $167  miUiwi  IncludM  fiscal  year  1982  overlap  of  Vmds  m«l«  by  AID  from  its  formation  Nor.  4. 

^^Development  loans  for  purchase  of  commodities,  »mponents^mMhinery  and  P*^^  to  ostein  to^^^ 
tlon  are  considered  to  have  primarily  a  private  impact.  Of  the  totals  for  fewsil  year  1»3  M\d  flKal  yw  1962,  fcr 
e  Wte  ^onM-oJ^t  loans  to  Sdia  alone  totaled  $240  million  and  $243  million,  respectively ,  of  which  owr  86  percratto 
esti^led  to  havrsupported  private  Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  Commodity  loansftnanwdby  mpport- 
I^g^Xnoe^St'ments  ($333  million  and  $395  million  in  fi-scal  year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1962.  respectively'^  may 
haveoomoarablenrlvatelmpact.butdlflcringprimary  purposes,  are  not  Included.         _^     „  ,,  ,     tj_ 

*  L^^vXpm^nt  b^  facilitate  relending  to  private  aclivitiealntodustry  agrimlture  and  housing.  By 
June^lQM  AID  and  Its  predecessor  agencies  had  authorlied  57  dollar  loans  totaling  $372  million  (net)  for  such 
l^K^ons  li  K  fie^loiJlng^^^^Sn^  Counting  local  currency  loans,  the  United  State,  has  supported  85  such  In- 
stitutions in  4«  countries  with  over  $1  billion  In  dollars  and  lo<»l  currendes. 

»  ToUl  Issued  includes  DLF  all-risk  guarantee  extended  In  August  1962  to  VALCO  project. 

•  All-risk  guarantees  issued  by  DLF  arc  carried  in  specific  risk  totals.  _,m_    > u  m. (j.»i— 

'  A  "of  S^ptSr  1963. 7  extended  risk  guarantees  have  been  authorlMd  totaling  some  »3  mllbon  far  seU-l^uidatlnS 

plkitt^S  promts  in  Lotto  Am«1ca.  and  4  others  totaling  some  $26  million  are  under  Intensive  review. 

•'  n^'iJSi^jL  1  1962  and  June  30, 1963,  AID  approved  68  Cootef  kWM amounting  to  $61.2  mllHon.  Durtag  Ibcal 
y^iaSTlD^ppro^^h?  l^esVUViiade  toXte-U7.5  mlSn  eQnlvatent  In  Indian  rupe«  lor  a  joint  United 
ItatMrLndlan^f^tUl^  plant  which  Is  reoe  ving  dollar  financing  from  the  EiporUImport  Bank.  Currently  some 
$148  million  of  Cooley  funds  In  24  dlflerent  countries  are  ^^•aU»ble.  ,„„„,„  _«,  t^„,  „na«rt>k«i  hT 

w  As  of  September  1963.  ovw  60  Investment  surveys  coetmg  an  estimated  $1.3  ™™«i  '*2« '>«^JJi^«^*^ 
potenflS  private  U.S.  Invwtors  and  operating  companies  ^Jo^'^^f^t^'^^^,j:^^^^^SI^^l^,SuA 
S^^*8toient5  In  such  fleWs  as  papermaklng.  prestressed  concrete,  food  pro<*sslns,  and  plastics.    The  UnRed 
States  may  bear  up  to  haU  of  survey  costs,  but  only  If  Investment  does  not  result. 


Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague.  It  would  be  a 
constructive  and  effective  addition  to  the 
bilL  I  compliment  the  Senator  on  the 
Initiative  and  farsightedness  of  the 
proposed  language. 

I  know  that  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  In  the  committee  report  that 
more  aid  be  granted  through  Interna- 
tional organizations.  This  may  raise  se- 
rious questions  since  under  existing  law 
VS.  firms  provide  80  percent  of  the  goods 
used  under  the  program.  If  interna- 
tional institutions  were  used.  U.S.  firms 
would  have  no  preference.  Contracts 
might  even  go  to  Communist  countries 
for  equipment  paid  for  by  UJ3.  dollars.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  which 
the  Advisory  Committee,  which  would 
be  established  imder  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague,  could  well  do,  would 
be  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  and  American  workers  in 
connection  with  any  change  In  the  focus 
or  method  of  giving  aid  to  International 
organizations.     On    this    point,    as   on 


others,  I  feel  that  the  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  labor  should  have  a 
voice,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  will  give  them  an  opportimlty 
to  be  hesird. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
record  for  conference  reference.  Many 
of  us  have  frequently  been  In  conference 
when  we  have  been  asked  by  the  con- 
ferees to  show  them  the  basis  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate,  Hie  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  work  that  he  has  been  doing  in 
that  field,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  wonderful  work  that  he  has 
beoi  doing  in  Mexico.  He  has  gone  to 
Mexico  several  times  and  has  talked  with 
business  groups  In  connection  with  the 
object  of  trying  to  arrive  at  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  a  private  segment  of  our 
economy  would  play  a  great  role  In  car- 
rying out  our  foreign  aid  program. 

In  recent  years  I  have  spoken  before 
on  various  occasions  to  UJ3.  Chamber  o( 
Commerce  groups  in  various  Latin 
American  countries  and  other  American 
businessmen's    group*    not    associated 
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with  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
abroad.  I  have  always  discussed  in  those 
speeches,  In  part,  the  need  for  consider- 
ing our  American  businessmen  and  orga- 
nizations abroad  as  American  economic 
ambassadors  working  with  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  speak  only  of  Latin  America  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
is  in  other  countries,  but  I  suspect  that 
it  is  no  dllTerent.  At  least  In  Latin 
America  there  Is  a  very  great  feeling  on 
the  part  of  our  American  biisiness  inter- 
ests that  they  have  not  been  taken  into 
a  cooperative  partnership  arrangement 
with  our  State  Department  and  with  our 
foreign  aid  Administrator  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Great  simis  of  money 
could  be  saved.  Responsible  and  reli- 
able business  interests  abroad  would 
consider  this  an  opportunity  for  great 
public  service  on  their  part,  patriotically 
motivated. 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  example  or 
two.  First,  I  refer  to  the  housing  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America.  We  are  work- 
ing hard  to  export  to  Latin  America  a 
system  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Biiilding  li  Loan  Associa- 
tions has  been  cooperating  with  us.  For 
example,  it  has  made  available  to  us 
some  of  their  men.  To  mention  two. 
there  is  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Courshon, 
who  have  worked  with  my  committee  not 
only  in  Latin  America  but  they  have 
worked  for  the  State  Department  in 
Africa  In  connection  with  the  building 
and  loan  concept.  That  kind  of  housing 
program  should  not  be  administered  by 
AID  at  all,  except  that  AID  should  be 
In  the  seat  of  overseeing — with  the  posi- 
tion of.  shall  I  say,  a  regulator.  But 
the  actual  sutaiinisterlng  of  that  part  of 
the  program  should  be  done  entirely 
by  the  private  segment  of  the  economy 
under  such  rules,  regxxlations,  and  policy 
restrictions  that  we  can  Justifiably  im- 
pose. 

That  is  not  the  only  segment  of  the 
private  economy  that  can  be  put  to  work 
under  the  AID  program.  We  are  trying 
to  be  of  assistance  in  Latin  America  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  some 
basic  industry. 

For  example,  I  have  been  in  a  couple 
of  great  steel  plants  in  Latin  America 
built  by  American  concerns.  One  is  in 
Argentina  and  another  is  In  Brazil.  Both 
were  built  by  the  McGee  Construction 
Co.  of  Ohio.  The  McGee  Construction 
Co.  of  Ohio — at  least  their  executives, 
their  policymakers — and  other  com- 
panies in  the  heavy  construction  indus- 
try, such  as  the  McGee  Construction  Co., 
ought  to  have  turned  over  to  them,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  AID  program, 
a  very  important  administrative  Job  in 
connection  with  the  developing  of  heavy 
Industry  under  the  AID  program. 

We  might  go  on  down  the  line.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
present  in  the  Chamber.  In  connection 
with  the  first  item  mentioned,  namely, 
the  matter  of  housing,  in  his  State  there 
Is  a  company  that  could  make  a  great 
contribution  in  the  field  of  housing,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  building  pro- 


gram itself,  but  also  with  the  know-how 
that  ought  to  be  brought  to  work  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
whole  housing  program  under  AID. 

What  we  are  pleading  for  is  a  delega- 
tion of  authority,  under  reasonable  su- 
pervision, to  segments  of  the  private 
economy  best  qualified  to  administer  the 
program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  pending  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  most  important  to  begin  to  develop 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  full  cooperation 
between  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin  America  and  private  industry.  We 
are  making  progress.  But  I  believe  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  more. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
mentioned  housing.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Garvey  Corp.  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  has  built  some  homes  in  Peru. 
They  are  attempting  to  build  some  in 
Colombia  and  other  Latin  American 
states.  That  is  a  project  of  private  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  is  the  way  we 
should  proceed.  That  is  one  way  to  im- 
prove the  situation  in  that  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
point  In  making  the  legislative  record, 
before  I  take  my  seat,  is  that  I  believe  the 
proposal  will  prove  to  be  the  most  benefi- 
cial effect  of  our  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  will  confine  myself  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  would  also  be  true  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  What  are  we  really 
trying  to  do  under  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program?  We  are  attempting  to 
establish  a  system  of  economic  freedom 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  not  easy  to  establish  such  a  sys- 
tem. It  is  necessary  to  export  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  the  technology  and 
the  know-how  to  create  the  Industries 
and  the  businesses  which  will  produce 
the  Jobs  which  will  make  men  economi- 
cally free.  What  we  really  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  Is  to  export  the  form  of 
economic  freedom,  as  we  Implement 
economic  freedom,  called  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

If  we  cannot  sell  the  private  enterprise 
system  in  Latin  America  we  can  forget 
about  pohtlctd  freedom  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  must  get  the  horse  before  the 
cart,  instead  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  That  Is  what  has  been  wrong  with 
much  of  our  Latin  American  policy  for 
many  years.  We  have  been  trying  to 
talk  to  those  people  in  termis  of  political 
reforms,  which  has  been  a  waste  of  our 
time  and  our  money.  We  must  talk  to 
them  and  act  with  them  in  relation  to 
our  economic  forms.  Then  they  will 
achieve  political  freedom. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  building 
and  loan  associations,  to  build  heavy  in- 
dustries, not  on  a  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  basis  but  on  a  proJect-to-proJect 
basis,  so  that  the  private  segment  of  the 
American  economy  can  be  the  economic 
ambassadors  and  administrators  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  Government — under 
fair  regulations.  Then  economic  free- 
dom will  be  established;  and  we  shall 


not  have  to  worry  about  political  free- 
dom. 

I  could  take  more  time — but  I  shall 
not — to  list  one  type  of  industry  and 
business  after  another  which  needs  to 
be  established  in  Latin  America  so  that 
political  freedom  can  be  made  secure. 

Consider  the  question  of  finance.  Con- 
sider the  small  business  operation.  Why 
should  It  not  be  done  by  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  representatives  of 
American  business  and  representatives 
of  Latin  American  business?  The  bu- 
reaucrats may  be  hesitant  about  that, 
but  if  it  should  result  in  diminishing  an 
already  overpopulated  bureaucracy  in 
connection  with  foreign  aid.  so  much  the 
better  for  the  Javlts  amendment. 

There  were  many  long  discussions  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
about  the  overmanning  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  It  is  overmanned.  We 
could  save  great  sums  of  money  by  cut- 
ting Into  the  surplus  personnel  of  for- 
eign aid  around  the  world. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  to 
us  by  people  who  have  gone  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  have  found  a 
surplus  of  personnel  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  amendment  would  help 
in  that  regard. 

If  wisely  used  and  developed,  this  pro- 
posal could  help  to  decrease  some  waste 
in  foreign  aid,  and  to  decrease  personnel 
as  well. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  the 
amendment  would  give  us  a  great  op- 
portunity to  export  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Until  we  can  make  that 
available  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
Latin  America,  we  shall  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  political  freedom  se- 
cure there. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
complete  the  argument,  and  then  the 
Senate  can  vote.  I  wish  to  mention  two 
things  which  I  consider  to  be  quite  im- 
portant. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  and  do  it  honest- 
ly and  well,  there  is  required  a  revised 
view  on  the  part  of  AID  and  the  State 
Department.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
real  problems  in  respect  to  cooperation 
between  private  enterprise  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  that  there  has  been  a  mu- 
tual suspicion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  committee  will  be  high  level  enough 
and  representative  enough  to  dispel  that 
suspicion.  That  is  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  started  representing  business  when  I 
was  a  young  man.  and  later  represented 
big  business.  I  know  it  from  being  close- 
ly associated  with  it.  I  know  how  im- 
portant this  consideration  is. 

Secondly,  the  efforts  of  well-inten- 
tioned men.  like  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  other  Senators  who 
feel  deeply  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  aid  program,  are  inevitably  frus- 
trated because  no  alternatives  are  pro- 
posed for  our  consideration. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  legislative 
history  show  that  If  the  committee  Is  to 
be  worth  its  salt — and  its  record  is  yet 
to  be  made — it  must  help  us  by  provid- 
ing alternatives,  so  that  those  who  have 
a  deep  disquiet  about  this  program  may 
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have  something  else  to  which  to  turn,  for 
which  to  put  up  a  case.  As  we  stand 
now.  we  do  not  have  that. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
praiseworthy.  However  after  watching 
the  operations  of  the  State  Department 
over  the  past  few  years.  I  must  say  that 
nothing  reminds  me  more  of  their  ac- 
tions as  the  little  signs  I  have  seen  in 
country  stores  all  over  my  own  State  and 
in  small  oflBces  elsewhere,  bearing  the 
whimsical  expression,  "Don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts — my  mind  is  already  made 
up."  I  do  not  ask  my  questions  humor- 
ously.   I  am  serious. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  State 
Department  will  pay  any  attention  to 
the  report  of  this  commission?  I  do  not 
question  that  the  commission  could  make 
a  contribution,  but  what  attention  does 
the  Senator  believe  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  pay  to  it? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  been  short  of  is  affirmative  alter- 
natives. Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  State  Department  will  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  report  or  whether  the 
State  Department  will  treat  it  as  a  pleas- 
ant boondoggle  which  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  engaged  in. 

I  believe  it  will  be  supremely  Important 
In  giving  us  some  kind  of  text  from 
which  we  can  argue,  from  which  we  can 
suggest  alternatives.  That  is  what  we 
are  really  short  of. 

The  State  Department  has  the  staff, 
the  equipment,  the  facts,  and  the  figures 
it  requires.  Although  we  know  there  Is 
something  wrong,  all  that  we  can  do  is 
to  cut  the  program  to  ribbons.  That  is 
the  only  alternative  we  have.  I  should 
like  to  have  another  choice. 

I  hope  the  State  Department  will  give 
this  question  the  attention  and  devotion 
which  it  deserves.  If  it  does  not,  at 
least  we  shall  have  something  upon 
which  we  can  base  a  policy — with  some 
knowledge,  some  facts  and  some  back- 
ground— Instead  of  being  bereft,  as  we 
are  today,  of  proper  alternatives. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  another  question  in  aU  serious- 
ness. We  have  witnessed  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  in  many  countries;  such 
has  occurred  in  the  past  few  days. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  a  Com- 
mission could  stop  such  confiscation  of 
property?  This  is  an  important  matter, 
because  until  assurance  can  be  given, 
businessmen  will  not  invest  in  Latin 
America.  Anyone  who  invests  there  now, 
generally  speaking,  I  would  consider  to 
be  quite  foolish. 

What  can  the  Senator  say  with  respect 
to  how  his  amendment  might  affect  what 
seems  to  be  a  generally  uniform  p>olicy 
in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  places  to  na- 
tionalize industries  and  to  confiscate 
American  property  and  American  goods 
of  the  American  businesses  who  have 
gone  into  such  countries  to  do  exactly 
the  job  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  done? 

Mr.  JAVrre.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  nothing  universal  about  the  situation 


in  Latin  America.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tide  has  turned  in  Argentina  and  In 
Peru.  There  is  a  much  better  situation 
in  Venezuela.  There  is  a  good  situa- 
tion in  Colombia.  Mexico  is  unique  in 
achievements  in  Latin  America. 

My  first  answer  Is  that  there  are  posi- 
tions of  strength  in  Latin  America  which 
can  be  buttressed  and  sustained,  which 
should  not  be  let  go  the  way  of  others. 

Second,  the  American  business  com- 
munity Is  heavily  Involved  in  Latin 
America  today.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — and  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect— the  figure  for  American  Investment 
in  Latin  America  now  is  between  $8  bil- 
lion and  $9  billion,  with  thousands  of 
Americans  employed.  There  is  a  con- 
stant reinvestment  of  earnings,  though 
the  net  Investment  now  is  only  some  $200 
million  a  year,  which  is  very  small  and 
one  6f  the  real  disasters  Latin  America 
has  faced.  So  there  is  a  big  stake,  and 
there  are  Involved  many  persons  who  can 
accomplish  constructive  ends. 

Third,  it  Is  conceivable  that  this  pro- 
gram might  be  accomplished  by  private 
enterprise  acting  as  an  agency  of  the 
Government,  carrying  out  Government 
contracts.  There  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing overhead  for  a  bureaucracy,  and 
there  would  be  available  the  capability 
of  persons  who  do  not  have  to  be  trained 
for  the  Job  and  who  could  be  employed 
in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

For  all  those  reasons,  much  as  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  in  deprecating  the  way 
cert8tln  Latin  American  countries  com- 
mit economic  suicide  when  they  destroy 
the  climate  for  investment  by  private 
enterprise,  I  still  think  there  remains  an 
area  and  an  opportunity  for  this  kind 
of  program  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  in  this  area 
an  opportunity;  but  I  would  not.  by  my 
silence  want  it  understood  that  I  believe 
the  list  of  countries  the  Senator  has  cited 
is  an  accurate  list.  The  Senator  appar- 
ently has  been  reading  different  boolts 
and  receiving  different  mall  and  has  dif- 
ferent friends  from  those  I  have  in 
Latin  America,  because  I  cannot  go 
along  with  him  in  that  respect. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  support  addi- 
tional boards  and  bureaus,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  because  we 
must  explore  the  area;  we  must  get 
something  done.  However,  I  have  some 
question  about  whether  the  State  De- 
partment will  coop>erate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  hesitate  to  state  a 
minimal  figure,  but  I  would  say  not  more 
than  $50,000.  No  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  members  of  the  committee ;  it  is 
strictly  a  housekeeping  arrangement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  advantage  would 
this  committee  have  over  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  Anaconda  Co.,  Grace 
Line,  and  other  powerful  corpora- 
tions that  are  already  doing  business 
there?  If  I  really  wanted  to  obtain  in- 
formation or  advice  on  these  out-of-the- 
way  places.  I  think  I  could  obtain  more 


information  by  going  to  one  of  those 
corporations  than  by  going  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  What  is  the  advantage  of 
getting  this  advice? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  is  not  a  Government 
committee;  it  is  a  private  enterprise 
committee  entirely.  It  will  give  out 
pooled  advice.  Various  segments  of  pri- 
vate industry  will  also  debate  the  ques- 
tion with  each  other,  checking  the  ad- 
vice against  each  other.  Incidentally, 
many  of  these  people  will  not  meet  with 
one  another  now  for  fear  that  somebody 
is  going  to  charge  them  with  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  addition,  it  will  introduce  other  ele- 
ments into  the  area,  such  as  labor  and 
educational  institutions — it  is  not  a  very 
big  committee;  it  has  a  limitation  of 
nine — in  an  effort  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  committee  of  busi- 
nessmen doing  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries were  to  get  together,  the  antitrust 
laws  would  not  apply  to  their  findings. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  would  not  if  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  mandate  of 
the  law,  namely,  how  foreign  pid  can  best 
fimctlon  In  the  private  enterprise  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  they  would  do  anjrthing  else? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  think  we  would  have 
enough  Government  officials  around  to 
guarantee  against  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  raised  a 
good  question.  Next  week  we  shall  have 
an  amendment  or  two  to  broaden  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  with  relation 
to  nationalization  of  industries  in  Latin 
America.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  broad- 
ened. 

In  regard  to  this  amendment,  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
State  Department  would  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it.  Judging  from  the  way  it 
has  ignored  suggestions  in  the  past,  one 
would  think  the  answer  should  be  "No." 
However,  things  have  since  changed.  I 
have  the  lurking  suspicion  that  since 
the  debate  on  the  bill  and  the  chEinges 
made  In  it,  this  being  the  first  time  such 
changes  have  been  made,  it  may  dawn 
on  the  State  Department  that  Congress 
means  business  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  State  Department  cooperated  with 
us  in  putting  into  effect  the  objectives  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Javlts-Humphrey  amendment 
could  do  much  to  strengthen  the  for- 
eign aid  program;  it  could  do  much  to 
win  widespread  support  for  the  aid  agen- 
cy within  the  business  and  professional 
commimity  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  and  increase  partici- 
pation by  the  American  private  enter- 
prise sector  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  Sen- 
ator Javxts  in  the  Joint  effort  growing 
out  of  the  NATO  Economic  Committee 
to  strengthen  the  private  enterprise  sec- 
tor in  Latin  America.  I  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Devel- 
opment Group  for  Latin  America. 
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I  believe  that  the  Inclusion  In  an 
advisory  coounlttee  oX  leading  represent- 
atives from  the  fields  of  business,  labor. 
and  the  professions  can  prove  invalu- 
able to  those  charged  with  administering 
the  AID  program. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  for  considera- 
tion by  the  executive  branch,  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  considering  these 
recommendations,  a  highly  qualified  ad- 
visory committee  should  be  of  iHvalu- 
able  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYU  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from'  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerlt  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byro],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EdmondsonI.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ebvin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oori],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hahtkx],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
{Mr.  Lorn:],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoRO],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McOk],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corrl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtrssKLLl,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiCATHnts],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STBNins],  the  Senator  from 
Georgria  [Mr.  Talkasgk],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Trnjnuomi], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yah- 
BOROTTGHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  CaJtfomla  [Mr.  Encli]  Is  absent 
because  of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  aforementioned  Senators 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  a.uc:HKi<.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golo- 
WATxsl.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
PsARSON]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golowatxr],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pkarson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  0,  as  foQows: 

(Mo.  320  Leg] 
YKAfi— 74 
Aiken  Brewster 

AUott  BunUck 

Andenon  Cuinon 

BMtleU  Corleon 

Barb  C»8e 

BeaU  Church 

Beanett  Olerk 

Bible  Cotton 

Bogga  CurtU 


Dlrkeen 
Dodd 

Domlnlck 

DOUglM 

KactUnd 

Ellender 

Fonf 

Fulbrlgbt 

Omening 


Hart 

UansOeld 

PeU 

Hayden 

MeClellan 

Prouty 

Rlckenlooper 

MeOovem 

Prozinlre 

Hill 

Mclntyre 

Bandolpb 

Hniaka 

Meehem 

Scoct 

Humphrey 

Metcall 

SUnpeon 

Inotiye 

Miller 

Smith 

Jack3on 

Monroney 

Bparkman 

Ja^lta 

Morse 

Symington 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morton 

Tower 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mon 

Walters 

Keating 

Mundt 

WUllRms.  N.J. 

Kennedy 

Muakie 

Williams.  Del. 

ICucbel 

Neison 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Young.  Ohio 

Magnus  on 

Pas  tore 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

RuaseU 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

EdmondBon 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Brvln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ooldwater 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Gtore 

Pearson 

Yar  borough 

Hartke 

Blblcoff 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to*  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which 
I  now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
between  lines  12  and  13,  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert  the  following: 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  rubsectlon  (f ) , 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (3),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  period  aXter  the  word  "Act" 
and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  such 
sentence. 

On  page  47,  line  18.  redesignate  the  para- 
graph beginning  on  such  line  ae  paragraph 
(6). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator's  amendment  printed? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No;  it  is  not. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  CI  of  the  report,  subsection  620(f) . 
That  is  the  sulisection  with  which  my 
amendment  deals.  Subsection  (f) 
specifically  declares: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnlabed  under  this 
act.  as  amended  (except  section  ai4(b)),  to 
any  Communist  country. 

SecUon  214(b)  deals  specifically  with 
some  hospital  aid  to  Poland. 
Subsection  (f)  further  provides: 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  ptur- 
suant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  act. 

To  that  extent  the  language  in  the  act 
will  remain  as  it  is,  except  that  a  period 
will  be  placed  after  the  word  "act." 
There  win  be  stricken  from  that  sub- 
section the  language: 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  contained  In  this  act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  re- 
ports to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  Is  not  controlled  by 


tlM  International  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  pro^ 
mote  the  Independence  of  the  recipient 
country  from  international  communism. 

My  amendment  would  absolutely  bax 
the  granting  of  aid  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  but  not  under  Public  Law 
480.  to  any  Communist  country.  The 
following  language  would  remain  in  this 
section  as  it  is: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "Communist  country"  shaU 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  paragraph  (g )  would  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  No.  What  I  shall 
read  now  would  remain  as  it  is: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  "Communist  country"  shall  Include 
speclflcally,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing countries: 

On  page  68  of  the  report  the  countries 
which  are  now  known  as  Communist 
countries  are  specifically  identified.  This 
specific  identification  does  not  preclude 
the  Eulministrator  from  declaring  other 
countries  to  be  Communist.  The  specific 
identification  includes  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Proxmlre  amendment,  adopted 
yesterday,  specifically  prohibits  the 
granting  of  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
My  amendment  would  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  foreign  aid.  but  not 
aid  under  Public  Law  480,  to  any  of  the 
countries  identified  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  in  consonance  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  yesterday  in 
adopting  the  Proxmlre  amendment,  by 
making  his  amendment  apply  to  all 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  the  Senator  cer- 
tain that  his  amendment  would  not  pre- 
clude Public  Law  480  relief? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  because  my 
amendment  relates  to  aid  "under  this 
act."  I  do  not  say  "under  this  or  any 
other  act." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  I  assume  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is,  perhaps,  aimed  not 
only  at  Yugoslavia,  but  also  at  Poland 
and  all  other  Conununlst  countries. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  of 
the  land  In  Yugoslavia  is  publicly  owned? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  claimed  that 
substantial  parts  of  the  land  in  Yugo- 
slavia are  privately  owned  and  not  col- 
lectivized; but  the  fact  Is  that  there  is 
indirect  collectivization  through  the  im- 
IX)sition  of  huge  taxes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Such  as  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  through  the  ex- 
action of  other  tribute.  In  theory,  the 
land  is  privately  owned;  in  fact,  it  is 
collectivized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  tell  us  who  owns  the  electric  lines 
in  Yugoslavia? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  They  are  government 
owned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Who  owns  the  railroads? 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  government  owns 
them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  certain 
of  that?         

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  government 
owns  everything  In  Yugoslavia  except, 
possibly,  some  paltry  shoe  shop  or  bar- 
ber shop,  or  operation  of  that  type. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  government 
own  most  of  the  shops  and  enterprises 
in  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  except  the  small 
enterprises,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  it  happen  that 
Yugoslavia  has  laws  pertaining  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  other  activities,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  Yesterday  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Proxmlre  amendment,  which  dealt 
with  Yugoslavia.  I  desire  to  make  the 
law  applicable  to  all  Communist  coun- 
tries alike. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  if  the  law  is  applied 
to  Yugoslavia,  it  should  apply  to  all  other 
Communist  coim tries,  as  well.  But  does 
the  Senator  undertake  to  make  the  law 
apply  to  shipments  under  Public  Law 
480? 

I  do  not. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  LAUSCHE 
Mr.  CHURCH. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE 
Mr.  CHURCH 


I  yield. 

Is  It  not  correct  that 
at  the  present  time,  having  adopted  the 
Proxmlre  amendment,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  anomalous  situation  of  requir- 
ing the  President  to  make  certain  find- 
ings respecting  our  national  security, 
which  findings,  if  made,  would  permit 
aid  to  be  given  to  such  Communist  coun- 
tries as  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  and  Red  China  themselves? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  not  to  the  one 
Communist  country.  Yugoslavia,  which 
has  given  evidence  of  being  less  domi- 
nated by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  than  any  other?  Is  not  the 
Senator,  by  his  amendment,  seeking  to 
apply  the  prohibition  equally  to  all  Oom- 
munist  countries,  instead  of  selecting 
Yugoslavia  for  more  onerous  treatment 
than  would  be  given  any  other  such 
country? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  described  the  situation  ac- 
curately. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfecUy 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  has  already  explained  it.  I  de- 
sire to  add  one  comment.  No  aid  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  any  Communist 
country.  While  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment make  certain  the  understanding 
that  such  aid  will  not  be  granted,  I  did 
not  want  the  implication  to  be  left  that 
the  administration  was  preparing  to  dole 
out  billions  of  dollars  to  Cc»nmunl8t 
countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  <mce  more? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment tiAopied  yesterday  applied  to  Yugo- 
slavia, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  least 
Communist  country  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
rope group,  it  should  SLpply  also  to  other 
Communist  countries.  Therefore,  I  have 
no  objecticm  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ask  for  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fnmi  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lauschx]  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
EdmondsonI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  HollamvI.  the  Senator 
frcMn  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGek].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McNamara].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff].  the  S«iator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  frmn  Florida  (Mr.  Smathkss], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Waltous].  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Bngls]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  aforementioned  Senators 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annouce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coorsa]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oou)- 
watxr],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pkarson  ],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [liAr.  Saltonstall  1  are  neces- 
sarily aljsent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLOWATxa],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Bifr.  PkassomI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  74. 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No.  231  Leg.] 
TEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Case 

Omening 

AUott 

Church 

Hart 

Anderson 

Clark 

Bayden 

Bartlett 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Hm 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

Rruska 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Bible 

Oemlnlck 

Inouye 

Boggs 

Douglas 

Jackson 

Bastlaad 

JavlU 

Burdlck 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cannon 

Fong 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Cartoon 

Fulbrlgbt 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Morse 

Scott 

Kuchel 

Morton 

Slmoson 

Lausche 

Moss 

Smith 

Magnuson 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Mansfield 

Muskle 

Symington 

MeClellan 

Nelson 

Tower 

McOovern 

Neuberger 

WiUlams.  N.J. 

Mclntyre 

Pastore 

WiUlams.  Del. 

Mechem 

Pell 

Yar  borough 

Metcalf 

Prouty 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Miller 

Proxmlre 

Young,  Ohio 

Monroney 

Randolph 
NAYS— 0 

- 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUand 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Russell 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Edmondson 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Ervln 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Ooldwater 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Oore 

Pearson 

Walters 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  my  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  and  offer,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  my  amendment  No. 
294. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  52 
of  the  cc«nmittee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, beginning  with  line  15.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  through  line  5  on  page  53. 
as  follows: 

Sbc.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (PubUc  Law  87-7»4,  ap- 
proved October  11,  1002)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Insert  "(a)"  before  the  wortfs  "The 
President  shall". 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  agreement  conoeeslons  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  Im- 
ported directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country 
or  area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) . 
when  he  determines  that  such  trsatmsDt 
woxUd  be  impcMtant  to  ths  xutUooal  tntsrsst 
and  would  promote  the  independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  international  oommimlsm,  and  reports 
this  determination  and  ths  reasons  thsrsfor 
to  the  Congress." 

On  page  53,  in  line  6,  It  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "Sac.  403"  and  Insert  in  Hsu  thereof 
"Sbc.  402". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  CMiio  jrield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  this  question  is  raised,  because  there 
have  been  some  queries  as  to  what  will 
be  the  business  of  the  Senate  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

It  Is  my  tmderstanding  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  ctxnmittee  amendment  will  conclude 
the  business  of  the  Senate  for  today. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  TUESDAY, 
AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  this 
evening,  It  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther« 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpKxses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
InqvUre  whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
expects  to  have  final  action  on  his 
amendment  taken  this  evening. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  for  I  shall  not 
speak  for  more  than  5  minutes  In  dis- 
cussing the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  Lausche 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  amendment  will  be  best  imderstood 
by  referring  to  page  61  of  tbe  report. 
The  amendment  deals  with  the  Trade 
Rrpannion  Act  of  1062. 

The  provision  deals  with  section  231, 
which  in  the  unitaltciaed  lettering  con- 
tains the  language  of  the  present  law. 
Tbei»resent  law  reads  as  follows: 

SBC.    X31.    FaOOUCTS  OP  OOMITUNIST  COVNTKIB 
OK   AKXA8 

(a)  The  President  shall,  m  kkmi  as  practi- 
oahle,  suspend.  wlUntraw.  or  prev«nt  Uie  ap- 
pUeatloa  of  the  reduction,  ellminatioa.  or 
continuance  ca  any  exl£ting  duty  or  other 
ImportMU  restriction,  cr  the  continuance  of 
any  existing  duty-free  or  ezciae  treatment, 
proclaimed  In  carrying  out  any  trade  agree- 
ment under  this  title  or  under  aeotloD  360 
oC  the  Tteiff  Ad  o(  U30,  to  products, 
whether  Imported  directly  or  Indirectly,  ol 
any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  oomm  union. 

•Rie  material  which  my  amendment 
would  strike  is  set  forth  in  italicized  let- 
ters on  page  81.  That  italicized  lan- 
guage gives  the  President  discreticm 
under  certain  circumstances  to  grant 
favored-nation  treatment,  notwith- 
standing the  language  contained  in  the 
existing  law.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  that  italicized  language  wotild 
be  stricken,  and  the  law  as  it  is  now 
written  would  continue  in  existence. 
The  President  would  be  required,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  suspend  and  remove 
favored-natioo  treatment  from  Commu- 
nict  countries.  No  Communisit  country 
would  be  excepted.  All  countries  would 
come  within  the  provisions  d  tbe  law. 
The  diflerenoe  between  my  amendment 
and  the  amendment  upon  which  the 
Senate  last  voted  is  that  the  preceding 
amendment  was  primarily  and  com- 
pletely related  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Aet.  My  amendment  deals  with  the 
Trade  Expaxision  Act  of  1062. 


I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
that  Senators  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  to  clarify  what 
is  involved.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Under  the  existing 
law  the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
is  not  accorded  to  Communist  countries. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  agreed  to,  will 
the  existing  law  continue  in  effect? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  action  last 
year  In  relation  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  has  not  been  put  into  effect,  but  is 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  Yugoslavia  has  had  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  since  1881. 

The  significance  of  the  proposal  is 
that  if  we  do  not  reject  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  provision 
will  go  into  effect  and  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  will  be  withdrawn. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  ac- 
curately described  the  situation.  But  I 
also  feel  that  my  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  is  accurate.  Under  the  law  as 
it  now  reads,  tbe  President  is  required. 
AS  soon  as  practicable,  to  terminate  ex- 
port and  import  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  The  act  was  passed  in  1862, 
but  not  up  until  the  present  time  has 
the  President  deemed  it  to  be  practical 
to  terminate  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  to  make  the 
situation  clear,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  adopted,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  cannot  be 
continued   to  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Or  to  any  other  Com- 
munist country,    lliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  applies  to  Yugosla- 
via or  to  any  other  Communist  country. 

lir.  JPULBRIQHT.    That  is  correct. 

Ut.  CURTIS.  "Most-favored-nation 
treatment"  means  that  the  recix>ient 
country  of  most-favored -nation  treat- 
ment can  receive  the  lowest  tariff  or  have 
granted  to  It  the  lowest  import  restric- 
tionc  that  are  granted  to  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Hie  Senator  ie  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  country  should  not 
receive  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, it  would  operate  under  our  ordi- 
nary tariffs  that  are  in  existence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  country  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  its  goods  are  not  necessarily 
barred  from  our  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  additional  penalties 
are  Imposed. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  possibly  also  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Is  not  the  term  'most- 
favored -nation"  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer? A  nation  which  is  said  to  be 
given  "most-favored-nation"  treatment 
is  not  given  an  exclusive  privilege,  is  it, 
but  is  it  not  merely  given  the  same  rights 
which  other  countries  receive  under  that 
clause?  In  other  words,  the  country  is 
given  equality  of  treatment  and  not  a 
special  or  unique  favor.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true  with 
respect  to  all  nations  that  come  within 
that  categOTy,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
term  "most  favored  nation"  does  not 
mean  that  one  particular  nation  has 
preferential  treatment  over  and  above  all 
others. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  in  effect 
most-favored-nation  agreements  with 
approximately  44  countries,  including  all 
the  countries  Inside  GATT,  and  also  in- 
cluding some  of  the  countries  outside 
GATT? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  with 
particular  reference  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  said  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  bar  any  trade;  it  would 
not  legally  or  theoretically.  But  in 
practice  it  would.  For  example.  I  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  items  that  we 
import  from  such  countries. 

Consider  the  item  of  bristles.  Under 
the  most  favored  nation  agreements  the 
tariff  is  2  cents  a  pound.  That  would  be 
increased  to  3  cents  a  pound,  which  would 
be  a  50-percent  increase. 

Chicory  root  would  be  increased  from 
1  to  2  cents. 

Cherry  juice  would  be  Increased  from 
17  cents  a  gallon  to  70  cents  a  gallon. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  would 
make  those  items,  and  others,  so  com- 
petitive that  the  countries  involved  could 
not  trade  with  us. 

One  of  the  larger  items  is  willow  bags 
and  baskets,  on  which  the  present  tariff 
is  22>/2  percent.  That  percentage  would 
be  increased  to  50  percent  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Tobacco  Is  one  of  the  larger  Items. 
The  tariff  would  be  Increased  from  12% 
cents  a  pound  to  35  cents  a  pound.  In 
that  field  there  is  competition  with  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  because  the  tobacco  they 
produce  is  needed  by  manufacturers  in 
our  country  to  blend  with  our  domestic 
tobacco. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  three-page  letter, 
which  I  shall  not  read,  from  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  in  which  a  strong  case  is  made 
by  the  Tobacco  Institute  against  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
TObacoo  Institute  wishes  to  retain  the 
existing  treatment  of  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia for  the  benefit  of  our  own  tobacco 
manufacturers. 

I  also  have  a  similar  communication 
from  the  largest  beer  manufacturer  in 
1  t/ 
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this  coimtry,  Anheuser-Busch,  which  is 
located  in  St.  Louis.  They  buy  hops. 
According  to  that  manufacturer,  the 
amendment  would  play  "hops"  with  their 
business.  It  would  disrupt  their  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  so  that  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  one  fur- 
ther brief  question? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Yugoslavia,  what 
was  the  territory  called  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made,  and  what  was  its 
form  of  government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  original  treaty 
was  with  Serbia  tn  1881.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding government  Includes  Serbia, 
which  was  the  largest  element  in  the 
area.  The  new  country  succeeded  to  that 
treaty,  and  it  has  been  so  treated  since 
Yugoslavia's  creation.  There  has  been 
no  Interruption  in  that  relationship. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  there  has  been  no 
additional  treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.   It  is  contended  that  the 
Tito  government  should  have  the  most- 
favored-nations  treatment  by  reason  of 
a  treaty  made  with  Serbia  in  1881? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  country  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  agreement  all  dur- 
ing the  period  since.  The  agreement  has 
never  been  abrogated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  that  that  is  the 
administrative  finding  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  a  fact. 
The  treaty  contains  a  provision  that  on 
a  year's  notice  it  may  be  abrogated.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  abrogated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
could  take  such  action.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing that  this  necessarily  is  a  violation  of 
a  treaty. 

I  only  say  that  it  Involves  a  treaty. 
The  question  at  issue  Is  the  wisdom  of 
doing  this.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the 
impression  that  in  any  case  it  would  be 
illegal,  or  ultra  vires,  or  anything  else. 
It  is  a  question  of  wisdom. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

There  are  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy which  take  a  position  contrary  to 
the  position  taken  by  those  who  have 
written  the  letters  received  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  yield  to  the  majority 

leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reinforce  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  have  said. 
This  procedure  does  not  extend  a  prefer- 
ential treatment.  What  has  happened, 
in  effect,  is  that  a  repository  has  been 
carried  over  from  the  time  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  later  repo^tary 
was  the  Government  of  Serbia,  for'the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

That  really  is  not  of  great  imiwrtance. 
except   politically.     If    this   procediue 
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which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  not  agreed  to,  we  shall  be 
shifting  Yugoslavia  more  toward  Mos- 
cow and  more  away  from  the  West.  By 
following  the  procedure  recommended  by 
the  committee,  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
keep  them  moving  more  toward  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  it 
will  have  great  political  significance  so 
far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  not  only 
with  respect  to  Yugoslavia,  but  also  with 
respect  to  all  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  do  not  have  such  a  posi- 
tion now,  Imt  I  believe  it  is  the  policy 
of  all  of  us  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sooner  or  later  the  relations  of  those 
countries  with  the  Kremlin  will  l)e 
loosened.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which 
that  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  through 
the  developing  of  some  trade  with  them. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  of  the 
trade  of  Yugosalvia  Is  now  with  the 
West?  I  laelieve  the  figure  is  70  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  trade  of 
Yugoslavia  with  the  West  is  now  lae- 
tween  75  and  80  percent.  Most  of  that 
trade  is  with  Western  Europe.  Our  trade 
with  Yugoslavia  is  not  great. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  Yugo- 
slavia Is  not  given  the  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment— which  is  not  a  special 
privilege — the  trade  perhaps  will  change 
to  a  formula  of  30-70.  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yugoslavia  could 
be  forced  into  that  position. 

We  can  look  at  the  list  of  products  in- 
volved, and  the  shift  in  the  amount  of 
tariff  which  would  \>e  Involved.  They 
could  not  possibly  compensate  for  that 
tariff. 

There  are  many  other  people  who  are 
Interested.  I  did  not  wish  to  bore  the 
Senate  by  listing  them  all. 

Considering  that  such  a  large  Jump 
would  be  involved,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
usual  if  Yugoslavia  could  sell  anything, 
under  that  kind  of  bxirden. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  absolutely  decisive 
argument  against  the  amendment  Is  that 
the  trade  of  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  is  completely  oriented  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  what  we 
would  drive  Yugoslavia  into  doing,  if  we 
were  to  take  away  the  little  Inducement 
provided  to  keep  some  link  with  the  West. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would  be 
more  disastrous  In  terms  of  holding  onto 
Central  Europe  and  nothing  which  would 
be  more  helpful  to  Khrushchev  than 
driving  Yugoslavia  exactly  where  eco- 
nomics has  taken  Czechoslovakia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Rumania.  Once  driven  there, 
they  will  stay,  because  of  the  need  for 
parts  and  mstchlnery  and  all  other 
things.  The  umbUical  cord  cannot  be 
cut,  once  the  direction  is  changed. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
not  make  such  a  colossal  blunder. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.    The  Senator  frwn 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.    Mr.    PresidMit, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement 

By  granting  the  most-favored-nation 
treatm^it,  we  are  helping  to  perpetuate 
the  Communist  government  in  Yugo- 
slavia. We  are  enabling  that  govern- 
ment to  compete  with  our  workers,  with 
our  manufacturers.  We  are  giving  en- 
couragement to  socialized  operations, 
through  contributions  made  by  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  United  States  and  the 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield- 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  the  bank- 
ers of  freedom  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East;  and  If  all  our 
allies  are  trading,  to  the  extent  that  they 
actually  are  trading — ^for  example,  Can- 
ada, a  half  billion  dollars  of  gold  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  China;  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  gold  for  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia — how  can  we  con- 
tinue a  situation  where  we  continue  the 
banking  of  the  physical  defenses  of  tbe 
free  world  unless  we  allow  our  private 
enterprise  companies  to  trade  with 
Communist  countries  on  a  ba^is  at  least 
reasonably  comparable  to  that  of  our 
friends  and  allies? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Frankly.  I  have 
never  subscribed  to  the  philosophy  or 
the  principle  that  because  somebody  else 
does  a  thing  which  I  believe  is  wrong  I 
am  justified  in  doing  it.  If  we  look  at 
the  facts,  since  World  War  II  we  have 
followed  a  policy  of  not  giving  aid  in  the 
perpetuation  of  communism  by  dealing 
with  such  countries. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  aid  now.  We  are  talking  about 
business  trade. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  talking  about 
dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  The  next 
question  I  ask  relates  to  our  continuing 
to  lose  a  great  deal  of  gold.  Most  peo- 
ple believe  this  loss  of  gold  gives  ms  an 
increasingly  serious  problem,  as  our 
gold  continues  to  diminish.  As  I  re- 
member, the  figures  are  some  (3  billion 
for  offshore  military  expenditures  in  the 
banking  of  freedom,  plus  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  aid.  This  gives  a  net 
unfavorable  balance  of  $4  billion  for 
those  two  categories  plus  a  tourism  un- 
favorable balance  of  $2V^  billion.  That 
is  some  $6  billion-plus  of  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  to  start  with.  If  this 
unfavorable  balance  continues,  we  auto- 
matically continue  to  lose  gold. 

If  we  do  not  permit  our  American  pri- 
vate businessmen  to  trade  with  these 
countries,  and  our  allies  trade  with  them 
to  their  hearts'  content.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  other  than  Increase  this 
serious  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
The  latter,  of  course,  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely, because  our  currency  is  ex- 
pressed In  gold  and  backed  by  gold. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  read  the  arti- 
cles which  show  that  we  are  supposed  to 
have  a  preponderance  of  exports  over  im- 
ports— let  us  say  from  Yugoslavia.  None 
of  the  writers  has  pointed  out  that  In 
calculating  the  total  amount  of  our  ex- 
iwrts  we  do  not  include  only  the  goods 
sold  for  dollars  bat  also  Include  PuWie 
Law  480  sales  as  If  dollars  had  come  in. 
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To  niUBtrate  what  I  haye  In  mind.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  letter  of  Deconber  31. 
1962.  In  reply  to  questions  I  asked  about 
Yugoelayia.  This  letter  came  from  Fred- 
erick O.  Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.    It  reads  in  part: 

I  am  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  addi- 
tional Information  requested  In  your  letter 
of  December  17.  1963.  addreased  to  Mr.  Lee. 
Of  the  9153  0  million  of  U^.  exports  to  Yugo- 
BlaYla  In  IMl,  the  980.9  million  were  for 
Public  Law  480  shipments.  This  sum  Includ- 
ed 964  million  under  title  I  and  $10.6  million 
xmder  Utle  UI. 

Senators  will  not  believe  this,  but  we 
have  312  billion 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Million? 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  BilUon  dinars;  312 
billion. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator  will 
agree,  will  he  not.  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  this  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  can  only  increase? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  beUeve  that  if 
we  wish  to  liberate  the  Yugoslav, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Czechoslovak 
people  from  communism  we  must  stop 
giving  aid  to  the  governments,  by  which 
they  perpetuate  themselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  Is  trade,  not 
aid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
this  is  trade. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  We  are  talking 
about  trade  only. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   But  trade  is  aid. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belabor  the  point,  but  believe  we  must 
consider  the  state  of  o\ir  own  economy 
as  of  today.  A  great  many  of  our 
friends  and  allies  are  not  only  trading 
with  the  Russians,  private  business,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  also  trading 
heavily,  for  gold,  with  the  Communist 
Chinese.  We  have  reached  the  point 
today  where  we  must  borrow  money 
from  foreign  countries^in  order  to  han- 
dle our  foreign  aid  ^^gram,  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  central 
banks  abroad.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, how  can  this  economy  continue 
to  exist  successfully  if  we  not  only  use 
more  money  in  the  aid  program — and 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  the  other  day 
he  did  not  think  the  aid  program  should 
be  cut  below  what  it  was  the  other 
night — but  also  we  do  not  allow  our  pri- 
vate corporations  to  trade  with  these 
countries?  While  the  private  companies 
of  other  countries  trade  freely.  I  think 
this  could  guarantee  economic  catas- 
trophe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  but  when  we  sell 
to  those  foreign  countries,  those  coim- 
trles  also  sell  products  to  us.  I  predict 
that  at  the  1964  Trade  Conference, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  we  shall 
suffer  a  reversal  that  will  be  shocking, 
because  GATT  will  be  ruined  and  Red 
Russia  will  be  wanting  to  sell  to  us  and 
every  other  country  will  be  wanting  to  in- 
vade our  market. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChtjrchI. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  state  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  gentlonanly  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  allow  me  to  do  so  on  his 
time. 


I  voted  a  moment  ago  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
which  dealt  with  aid  being  given  to  Com- 
munist countries  under  the  foreign-aid 
program.  I  voted  against  granting  such 
aid.  I  voted  against  it  the  two  or  three 
times  it  has  come  up  in  recent  years. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

However,  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  the  question  of  aid,  whether  it 
involves  loans  or  grants  under  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  and  the  question  of  normal 
commercial  trade  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
basis.  We  sell  tobacco;  we  get  back 
gold.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  exchange 
unless  we  think  it  profits  us  to  do  so. 
Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
promote  exixtrts,  we  are  helping  to  ad- 
just the  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  referred  to. 

Moreover.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  export  licenses  required  un- 
der our  laws,  dealing  with  ordinary  com- 
mercial trade,  preventing  the  expKirt  of 
any  kind  of  strategic  material  that 
might  contribute  to  the  war  power  po- 
tential, or  any  other  material  that  might 
strengthen  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
regime,  in  any  way  that  is  considered  to 
be  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  remain  intact.  Control  over 
trading  in  strategic  items  remains  un- 
disturbed. 

What  the  committee  was  trying  to  do 
was  encourage  normal  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia in  nonstrategic  commodities,  be- 
cause the  committee  felt  strongly  that 
this  was  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Do  we  want  Yugoslavia's  trade  oriented 
toward  the  Western  World,  or  do  we 
want  it  cemented  in  the  Communist 
world?  Do  we  want  to  encourage  Tito's 
regime  to  augment  its  independence,  or 
do  we  want  to  so  root  Yugoslavia's  trade 
inside  the  Communist  countries  so  as  to 
leave  it  forever  cemented  within  the 
Communist  bloc? 

If  we  are  to  look  at  all  of  the  Com- 
munist lands  as  they  are  painted  red  on 
the  map,  we  are  conceding  that  the  Com- 
munist empire  is  going  to  remain  intact, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  deal  with  one 
monolithic  entity  forever  more.  But  if 
we  are  to  deal  realistically  with  the  sit- 
uation and  look  at  the  differing  national 
conditions  that  exist  from  one  end  of  the 
Communist  empire  to  the  other,  then  we 
naturally  should  try  to  encourage  the 
schism  that  is  developing  with  respect 
to  Yugoslavia  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  This  is  obviously  in  our 
national  interest. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  committee 
Is  trying  to  strike  down  the  prohibition 
which  would  prevent  us  from  extending 
ordinary  commercial  relations  to  Yugo- 
slavia. The  real  question  is  whether  we 
wtmt  to  do  this  in  our  own  interest,  or 
whether  we  want  to  lead  Mr.  Tito  into 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  hands  and  glue  him 
there  forever? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  this  amendment. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  with  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Delegation  of  the  United  States, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Yugoslavia 
and  having  a  conference  with  the  offi- 
cials that  correspond  with  our  Cabinet. 
They  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not 
wish  any  more  aid;  that  they  were  self- 
sufficient  in  agricultural  commodities; 
that  they  were  self-sufficient  in  other 
aspects  of  their  economy.  We  saw  a 
prosperous  country  filled  with  our  prod- 
ucts bought  by  their  earnings  from  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

We  were  told  they  tremendously  ap- 
preciate purchases,  under  Export-Import 
Bank  financing,  of  the  new  type  of  dlesel 
locomotives  that  power  their  railroad 
S3rstems.  They  have  bought  several  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  our  transport 
equipment.  They  have  bought  factory 
machinery.  We  saw  UJ3. -built  computer 
machines,  which  certainly  are  not  the 
product  of  a  suspect  Communist  orga- 
nization, inside  that  Communist  country. 
Many  of  our  large  corporations  have 
gone  into  that  country  and  have  been 
licensed  to  do  business  there. 

The  men  with  whom  we  talked  repre- 
sented the  equivalent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  their  par- 
liament, and  the  head  of  their  state  de- 
partment. They  explained  why  it  is 
important  to  become  a  part  of  the  most 
favored  nation  group,  because  they  have 
oriented  75  percent  of  their  trade  toward 
the  West,  because  they  wanted  to  pay  us 
in  dollars  for  our  exports,  and  because 
they  thought  the  products  that  they  had 
bought  from  us  were  the  best  in  the 
world. 

They  said  that  had  been  so  since  they 
broke  from  the  international  trade  pact 
with  Communist  Russia  in  1958,  and  in- 
tended to  continue  that  way,  because 
they  liked  to  trade  with  the  West.  We 
asked  why?  The  answer  was  that  the 
only  way  we  could  trade  with  the  Soviets 
was  to  let  them  have  the  choice  products 
they  produced  and  that  the  Soviets 
needed,  and  the  Yugoslavs  would  be  of- 
fered surplus  products  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  Communist  neighbors  had  in 
abundance,  and  for  which  the  Yugoslavs 
had  no  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  way  to  pene- 
trate the  Iron  Curtain.  This  is  the  way 
to  show  what  freedom-loving  America 
can  produce  and  sell  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, if  we  give  it  a  chance.  We  have  cut 
out  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  We  would  be  do- 
ing ourselves  a  great  disservice,  and  do- 
ing freedom  a  great  disservice,  if  we  said 
we  were  going  to  have  no  trade  with  that 
country.  We  would  force  her  to  look  to 
the  East  and  reject  the  West.  Perhaps 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  does  not 
love  us,  but  certainly  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia do.  They  have  many  relatives  in 
this  country.  They  want  to  trade  with 
America  and  sell  us  shoes  and  their 
carved  woodenware.  But,  with  the 
threat  that  this  restriction  is  to  be  ap- 
plied and  they  are  not  to  receive  the 
favored  nation  treatment,  this  trade  has 
already  decreased  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Lb  high  time 
to  take  an  adult  stance  in  world  trade. 
As  was  pointed  out,  an  export  license 
cannot  be  obtained  to  export  ansrthing  of 
strategic  value  to  such  coimtrles.    Let  us 
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be  adult.  The  Red  Blremlin  does  not  give 
us  a  free  ride  or  a  sanctuary  anywhere 
in  the  world  without  seeking  to  pene- 
trate our  trade  areas.  It  is  high  time  we 
were  realistic.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  establish  our  trade  in  this  area,  where 
a  strong  Communist  nation  has  main- 
tained its  independence  from  Russian 
trade  treaties  and  the  Russian  military 
organization.  I  think  it  is  high  time  to 
extend  to  this  country  that  which  we  ex- 
tend to  almost  every  other  nation  except 
the  Communist-controlled  covmtries  that 
are  a  part  of  the  Moscow  conspiracy.  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  buy 
American  products  and  compete  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  an  even  basis,  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  dollars  to 
buy  goods  from  this  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  presented  very  effectively 
an  argument  that  is  appUcable  to  what 
the  Communist  countries,  and  especially 
Yugoslavia,  want,  but  in  December  of 
1962,  Tito  went  to  Moscow.  He  con- 
ferred with  Khnishchev.  Khrushchev 
made  statements.  Tito  made  statements, 
redeclaring  the  fidelity  of  Communist 
Tito  to  the  worldwide  Communist  cause. 

Subsequently,  Khrushchev  went  to 
Belgrade,  and  in  Belgrade  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  rededicated  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  communism.  Khrushchev 
went  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  Communists: 

How  can  you  argue  that  Tito  is  not  a  Com- 
mimlst?  How  can  you  say  that,  when  prac- 
tically everything  U  socialized? 

In  Moscow  and  in  Belgrade  this  re- 
declaration was  made  to  destroy  capital- 
ism and  our  country. 

All  that  Tito  has  to  do  is  honestly 
reorient  himself  to  the  West,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  help  him — $2,500  million 
of  our  money  has  gone  to  Tito.  Less 
money,  of  course,  has  gone  to  Poland. 
Three  hundred  eighteen  billion  dinars 
are  now  in  our  possession. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  a  dinar 
worth?    . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  The  Senator's  hair  will 
stand  up  when  I  tell  him.  In  1955  when 
we  initially  began  selling  under  Public 
Law  480,  the  dinar  was  worth  300  to  the 
dollar.  The  last  transaction  of  which 
I  have  a  record  shows  that  the  dinar  was 
worth  750  to  the  dollar.  With  a  750  to 
$1  dinar  Yugoslavia  is  paying  off  the 
300  dinar  to  $1  value  of  the  1955  debt. 
Our  agreements  provide  for  repayment  in 
dinars.  Most  of  the  agreonents  provide 
for  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY .    On  trade  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  PubUc  Law  480 
transactions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  talking 
about  trade. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  Ulking  about 
Public  Law  480.  Ihat  is  included  in  our 
trade. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  included 
In  the  most-favored-natlon  trade. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  money  is 
scheduled  to  be  used  in  that  country, 
we  receive  less  because  of  the  automatic 
inflation  of  the  currency,  assuming  the 
Senator's  figures  are  correct,  as  I  am  sure 
they  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  they  are  correct. 


I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Com- 
munist who  made  the  statement: 

Borrow  money.  seU  to  tbem.  See  to  it 
that  It  Is  repaid  In  slotlea  or  dinars.  Zlotiea. 
cruzeiros,  or  dinars  will  become  cheaper  in 
value,  and  In  that  way  you  will  pay  oU  debts 
with  reduced  zlotles,  cruzeiros,  dinars,  and 
other  paper  money. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
making  statements  which  have  to  do 
with  the  aid  program.  I  am  talking 
trade  and  remind  the  Senator  that  West 
Germany,  France,  Britain.  Canada,  all 
the  other  countries  in  the  free  world  are 
operating  their  economies,  in  the  main 
most  successfully,  under  the  nuclear 
umbrella  of  the  United  States.  If  these 
countries,  some  of  which  now  have 
greater  prosperity  than  we  have,  and 
certainly  more  prosperity  than  they  ever 
had.  continue  to  let  their  private  com- 
panies deal  with  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  while  our  country  in  effect, 
furnishes  them  their  defenses,  how  does 
the  Senator  expect  corporations  in  this 
country  to  live,  if  we  so  stifle  their  chance 
for  trade?  Everyone  who  has  been  in 
business  knows  that  that  last  10  per- 
cent of  volume  obtained  nearly  always 
is  the  difference  between  making  a  profit 
or  suffering  a  loss. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  way  in  which  to  insure  the  life  of 
our  companies  Is  not  to  strengthen  the 
enemy  who  wants  to  destroy  the  very 
business  which  we  are  praising  and  wish 
to  help.  There  is  only  one  purpose  that 
the  Communist  countries  have,  and  that 
is  to  destroy  the  business  we  have.  I  am 
not  one  who  is  going  to  give  them  aid  to 
destroy  that  which  I  want  to  preserve.  I 
reject  absolutely  and  positively  the  prin- 
ciple that  because  if  someone  has  done 
something,  we  should  do  it.  That  Is 
erroneous.  That  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  what  is  happening  in  Congress; 
because  someone  has  done  something,  we 
should  do  it  also. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
peaking  ideologically — I  am  talking 
about  the  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  a  moment  I  was 
afraid  the  Senator  was  going  to  say 
idiotically. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   No;  I  am  only  jesting. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  if  the  Senator 
carries  his  argument  to  conclusion,  the 
next  development  would  be  to  demand 
that  all  the  alliances  we  have  with  other 
countries  in  the  free  world — the  FYench, 
West  Germans,  British,  smd  Canadians — 
should  be  broken  off,  unless  they  follow 
the  Senator's  recommended  program. 
That  would  apply  to  our  relations  with 
NATO  itself,  and  would  result  In  little 
organized  free  world  resistance  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  follow 
ataU. 

Mr.  SYMrNGTON.  In  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would  make 
it  impossible  for  any  American  manufac- 
turer to  compete  successfully  with  a  Ca- 
nadian or  British  or  French  or  West 
German  manufacturer. 


The  reason  I  got  into  this  colloquy 
originally  with  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
is  that  I  am  becoming  increasingly  wor- 
ried about  the  loss  of  U.S.  gold,  the 
steadily  increasing  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  against  this  country. 

As  I  see  it.  the  Senator's  suggestion,  in 
his  amendment,  can  only  end  in  a  serious 
situation  for  American  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  final  answer  is 
that  the  Senator  was  a  member  of  the 
Truman  administration,  and  that  ad- 
ministration found  that  the  granting  of 
economic  aid  and  the  indulgence  in  busi- 
ness with  Communist  countries  were 
inimicable  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
I  have  presented  my  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment should  become  law,  and  the  cus- 
toms duties  on  Yugoslav  products  were 
raised  300  percent,  would  the  American 
consumer  still  be  able  to  get  Yugoslav 
products  of  the  kind  that  we  have  been 
using? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment can  sell  at  a  price  below  ours, 
we  will  still  be  able  to  buy  Yugoslav 
goods,  but  we  will  not  give  them  a  special 
benefit  in  tariffs  and  duties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  means  that 
if  the  Yugoslav  prices  were  lower  than 
the  prices  at  which  we  could  purchase 
the  articles  from  some  other  country,  in- 
cluding the  higher  duty,  we  could  bypass 
them.  Since  Yugoslav  business  is  75 
percent  oriented  to  the  West,  the  major 
customers  of  Yugoslavia  are  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Could  we  perhaps  buy 
Yugoslav  products  through  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  that  might 
be  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question.  The  Senator 
believes  they  could  circumvent  the  rule 
I  am  proposing  to  have  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  been  doing 
a  pretty  good  job  to  date  of  buying 
American  products,  iwxx^essing  them,  and 
selling  the  end  products  to  Communist 
countries.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they 
could  not  buy  from  Communist  countries 
and  resell  to  us,  provided  they  could  sell 
at  a  little  lower  price  than  the  American 
consumer  would  have  to  pay  if  she 
bought  directly  and  paid  the  higher 
tariff? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  tnippoee  that  is  true. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  a  thought  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  explored;  that  is.  Communist  Yugo- 
slav aid  to  African  and  Asian  countries. 
But  I  am  probably  getting  into  a  differ- 
ent subject. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  Yugoslavia  is 
getting  material  from  us.  and  what  it  is 
getting  from  us,  it  is  sending,  in  part,  to 
India.  Pakistan,  the  Par  East,  aiKi  Afri- 
can countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator's  purpose 
is  to  reduce  the  Yugoslav  economy,  we 
would  also  have  to  apply  those  rules  to 
the  other  countries  that  handle  Yugoslav 
products  and  sell  to  the  West. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  one  could 
reach  that  conclusion. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  jrleld. 
Mr.  ICEATINO.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  or 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee 
on  a  phase  of  the  amendment  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  discussed. 

As  I  understand,  if  the  language  which 
the  committee  has  recommended  is  not 
adopted,  another  country,  namely. 
Poland,  would  also  be  adversely  affected. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Involves  not  only 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  but  all  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  is  stated  theo- 
retically in  the  language ;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  does  It  not  relate  largely  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter; yes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  given  some  Interesting  fig- 
ures, showing  that  as  a  practical  matter, 
trade  with  Yugoslavia  will  virtually  be 
cut  off  If  we  do  not  permit  this  relief. 
Does  the  Senator  have  comparable  fig- 
ures for  Poland?  The  reason  why  I  ask 
the  question  is  that  I  was  in  Poland  last 
year.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
that  I  have  no  more  use  than  the  Senator 
has  for  the  regimes  that  control  those 
countries.  But,  after  all.  there  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  friendship  and  good  feeling 
among  the  people  of  this  country  toward 
the  Polish  people.  Through  the  cen- 
turies the  people  of  Poland  have  had  to 
contend  with  foreign  tyrannies  Imposed 
upon  them.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  Poland  retain  their  endur- 
ing love  of  liberty  and  their  deep  afTectlon 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  mutual  good  will  is  something 
which  I  think  Is  well  to  retain  and  to 
cherish.  The  people  of  Poland  are  not 
Communists  at  heart  and  I  would  hate 
for  their  Communist  government  to  be 
able  to  say  the  United  States  has  broken 
its  historic  ties  of  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  Do  the  figures  indi- 
cate. In  the  case  of  Poland,  that  the  prac- 
tical result  would  be  the  same  as  In 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  would  be,  with 
this  variation:  That  there  Is  a  larger 
percentage  of  Polish  exports  to  this 
country,  exports  on  which  there  Is  no 
tariff.  Those  exports  would  not  be  af- 
fected to  quite  the  same  degree. 

However,  from  Poland,  for  example, 
we  get  bentwood  furniture,  on  which 
there  would  be  an  Increase  from  25  '/^  to 
42%  percent:  bristles  from  2  to  3 
cents:  calf  hides,  wet  salted,  from  4  to 
10  percent;  glass  Christmas  tree  orna- 
ments, from  25  >4  to  60  percent  and  so 
forth.  The  same  Is  true  of  poppy  seed 
and  wicker  baskets. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Can  the  Senator  In- 
form us  the  extent  to  which  Imports 
from  Poland  are  not  subject  to  duty 
In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  increase  In 
tariff  rates  resulting  from  withdrawal 
would  affect  more  than  $5  million  of 
trade. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Of  a  total  of  how 
much? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Forty-five  million 
dollars. 


Mr.  KEATINO.    It  is  not  so  serious  a 
matter,  with  respect  to  actual  practice. 
Ur.   FULBRIOHT.     It   Is   the   same 
principle,  but  not  to  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  It  is  Just  as  serious 
so  far  as  the  psychological  effect  Is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
that  hiformation  is  known  to  the  peo- 
ple generally,  but  certainly  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Poland  can  be  relied 
upon  to  put  the  United  States  In  as  bad 
a  light  as  possible.  I  think  It  Is  not 
worth  it.  and  I  therefore  feel  that  it  is 
unwise  not  to  permit,  imder  proper  pro- 
tective provisions,  such  as  are  included 
In  the  committee  amendment,  the  ex- 
tension of  this  treatment  in  the  case 
of  those  countries.  No  other  Communist 
countries  are  involved  at  the  moment, 
are  they? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  These  are  the  only 
two  to  which  this  principle  has  ever 
been  extended  since  the  war.  I  know  of 
no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  do  It.  However,  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroniy].  Sup- 
pose  a  situation  developed  in  which  the 
Hungarians  or  the  Rumanians  desired 
to  trade  with  us,  and  they  made  a  good 
proposal,  one  that  was  considered  to  be 
In  our  Interest.  I  would  certainly  say 
that  we  should  develop  that  trade.  But 
such  a  situation  has  not  occurred. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  language  re- 
quires that  the  President  must  find  that 
the  trade  would  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest and  would  promote  the  Independ- 
ence of  such  country  from  domination 
or  control  by  international  commimlsm. 
The  President  would  report  that  deter- 
mination to  Congress,  and  If  the  Con- 
gress believed  he  had  made  an  Incorrect 
determination,  I  feel  certain  that  there 
would  be  strong  protests. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  President  Eisen- 
hower made  Just  such  a  findixig  in  1960. 
When  the  Senator  asked  me  about 
what  could  happen,  I  said  that  If  such 
conditions  occurred  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  other  countries,  I  would  follow  the 
procedure  the  Senator  has  mentioned.  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  happen.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  hope  it  would  happen 
Improvidently  or  speedily,  but  that  there 
would  be  gentiine  reasons  for  doing  so. 
But  those  reasons  have  not  developed 
yet. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President.   wlU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  wanted   to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  confirmation  or  rebuttal  of  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Churcb]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  [Mr.  Monronxy]  made;  namely, 
whether  export  licenses  would  still  be 
required  on  commodities  which  we  would 
ship  to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  particular 
provision  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  export  Ucenses;  it  would  not  affect 
them. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  export  li- 
censes continue  for  those  countries  and 
for  other  countries  Inside  the  Commu- 
nist bloc? 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  strategic  and  com- 
batant goods. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  another 
matter;  but  it  is  my  information  that 
they  are  required  on  the  same  kind  of 
goods.  But  that  is  handled  under  the 
Export  Control  Act.  and  this  provision 
would  not  affect  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  This 
then  would  be  trade  primarily  In  con- 
sumer goods,  not  trade  in  capital  goods 
or  war  materiel.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  a  list  of  all  our  imports. 
I  believe  I  also  have  a  list  of  our  exports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of 
Poland.  I  think  I  can  supply  the  chief 
items  of  Imports:  Polish  ham  and  Polish 
sausage. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  They  are  the  pri- 
mary ones;  and  that  is  why  there  is  a 
difference  In  the  relative  effects  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRO  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff,  which  contains  the 
material  from  which  I  have  been  quot- 
ing. It  is  given  in  more  detail  and  states 
the  exact  amount  of  the  effects. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a 
telegram  I  have  received  from  four  gen- 
tlemen of  Polish  extraction  who  are  the 
mayors  of  four  American  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandimi  and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  TSaox  WrrH  Yugoslavia — PoasiBi.K  Br- 
r»cT8  OF  WmmuwAi.  or  Most  Favokxo 
Nation 

Nature  and  extent  of  trade:  Tugoelavla's 
current  pattema  of  trade  are  Western 
oriented  In  recent  years  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  total  trade  baa  been  with  free 
world  countries.  In  1963  this  figure  had 
risen  to  77  percent.  The  United  States  Is 
one  of  Tugoslarla's  most  Important  trading 
partners. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia  has  traditionally  been  based  on 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  of  the  two 
trading  parties,  lloet-favored-natlon  bene- 
fits were  mutually  accorded  each  other  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia 
In  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
1881  and  this  treaty  has  remained  in  effect 
ever  since  between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  at  Belgrade  whatever  the 
form  of  the  latter. 

In  1063  the  United  SUtes  was  a  leading 
exporter  to  Yugoslavia  and  Yugoslavia's  third 
largest  market.  The  following  table  Indi- 
cates the  recent  pattern  of  United  States- 
Yugoslav  trade: 

United  Statea-Tuffoslav  trade 
[In  milltons  of  dollars] 


U.S.  exports  (loehidliis  U.S.  aM 

•taipmenu) 

U.S.  Imports  (for  ooluuinpUon) 


IMO     lOei     1963 


8S.7 
40.2 


1SS.9 
3«.2 


IM.  1 

47.8 


Street  on  Yugoslavia  of  denial  of  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  treatment:  Denial  of  most- fa- 
vored-nation treatment  will  have  a  severe 
impfu;t  on  Yugoslavia's  trade  and  will  oon- 


1963 
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sequenUy  Influence  Yugoslavia's  ablUty  to 
pay  off  her  debts  to  the  United  States. 
Yugoslav  payments  to  this  country  In  1063 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  110  million. 
Annual  paymenU  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  1964-67  are  expected  to  be 
between  910  and  $11  million  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  Yugoslavia's  outstanding 
Indebtedness  as  of  December  31,  1962.  Any 
Increase  In  total  Indebtedness  since  that  date 
would  naturally  Increase  the  amount  of 
Yugoslav  payments. 

Also  noteworthy  In  this  connection  are  the 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Yugoslavia 
for  the  nationalization  and  other  taking  of 
property  which  have  arisen  subsequent  to 
July  10.  1048.  the  date  of  the  last  claims 
settlement.  Approximately  400  claims  are 
involved,  and  the  amount  claimed  by  the 


claimants  Is  about  $25  mllllan.  Denial  of 
most-favored-natlon  to  Yugoslavia  is  very 
likely  to  affect  adversely  Yugoslavia's  dispo- 
sition to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
the  United  States  In  regard  to  these  claims 
since  Yugoslavia's  ability  to  earn  dollars  In 
trade  with  the  United  States  will  be  most 
seriously  jeopardized. 

Yugoslavia  has  developed  a  substantial 
trade  In  products  which  enjoy  the  same  re- 
duced tariffs  as  those  of  other  friendly  coun- 
tries. Denial  of  most-favored-natlon  now 
means  that  rates  on  these  products  return 
to  the  high  tariffs  established  In  the  restric- 
tive Tariff  Act  of  1030.  Of  the  total  Yugo- 
slav expcn-ts  to  the  United  States,  more  than 
00  percent  would  be  subject  to  an  Increase 
In  duty.  Some  of  the  principal  products  on 
which  the  rates  of  duty  will  Increase  are: 


Descriptloii 


Nslla 

Aluminum  .sheets  and  platM. 

Aluminum  rods  and  bar* 

Furniture J.. 

Hops 

Lead  pigs  and  bars 

Sbeep  and  lamb  leatbet 

Brass  rods  and  bars >^ 

Toboooo .- 

Willow  bftRS  and  baskeis.w.. 

Zinc  pigs  and  blocks 

Barytcsom.. , 


Most-fa vored-oation  rates  of 
duty  DOW  paid  by  -Yugo- 
slavia 


fit  cent  per  pound.. 
2Vi  cents  per  pound, 
.do. 


lOH  percent 

10^^  cents  per  pound. 
1H«  cents  per  pound. 

10  percent 

2  cents  per  pound 

12*<  cents  per  pound. 

EH  percent 

0.7  cent  per  pound... 
$2.56  per  ton. 


HlRber  duty  Yuiwlavia 
will  pay  under  1930  Tariff 
Act 


Mo  cent  per  pound. 
7  cents  per  pound.. 
do 


40  percent 

24  cents  per  pound.. 
2H  cents  per  pound. 

25  percent 

Scents  per  pound... 

35  cents  per  pound. . 

50  percent — . 

m  cents  per  pound. 
$4  per  ton 


Imports  1962 
(thousands 
of  dollars) 


2,340 

87V 

288 

3.172 

2,5M 

6,731 

448 

627 

4,606 

1,622 

480 

426 


Effect  on  United  States  of  denial  of  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment:  The  effects  of 
withdrawing  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
win  hurt  both  Yugoslavia  and  ourselves. 
First,  our  own  sales  to  Yugoslavia  will  un- 
doubtedly be  substantially  cut,  since  Yugo- 
slavia's ability  to  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  them 
would  be  drastically  reduced.  A  fourfold  in- 
crease over  present  rates  of  duty  would  price 
Yugoslav  goods  completely  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican market,  particularly  since  the  same 
products  from  other  countries  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  lower  rates  of  duty.  In- 
directly, the  American  worker,  producer,  and 
consumer  would  all  suffer  In  some  degree  as 
a  result  of  this  action.  And,  as  previously 
noted,  Yugoslavia's  ability  to  repay  Its  fiutui- 
clal  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
to  UJ3.  citizens  would  be  Impaired. 

Effect  on  UJB.  policy  toward  Eastern  Eu- 
rope: The  withdrawal  of  most-favored-na- 
tlon treatment  from  Yugoslavia  would  do 
serious  damage  to  our  relations  with  that 
country.  It  would  require  the  denunciation 
and  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1881  which 
has  been  of  fundamental  significance  In  the 
character  of  our  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments at  Belgrade  since  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. It  would  lead  the  Yugoslavs  to  re- 
examine and  revise  their  policy  toward  the 
United  States  and  turn  a  more  responsive 
ear  to  Moscow.  It  would  discourage  the  pro- 
Western  elements  In  Yugoslav  society  and 
Injure  ties  with  many  of  the  Yugoslavs  that 
have  been  built  up  over  the  years.  It  would 
diminish  the  opportunities  to  maintain  and 
Increase  the  American  presence  and  Influence 
In  that  country. 

The  denial  of  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  would  have 
a  larger  effect  than  In  each  of  these  countries 
alone.  The  impact  would  extend  to  Eastern 
Europe  generally,  affecting  our  relations  with 
the  whole  area  and  prejudicing  the  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  To  deny 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  these  two 
countries  now  would  threaten  the  UJ9.  policy 
of  more  than  a  decade  which  has  sought  to 
keep  alive  active  relations  with  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  fields.  It  would  cripple  our  objec- 
tive to  decrease  the  dependence  of  these 
countries  on  the  U.SJ1JI.  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  nation  under  a  Commiuilst 
government  to  achieve  Independence  from 


Soviet  domination.  It  would  weaken  those 
measures  which  can  contribute  ultimately  to 
the  freedom  of  these  people  from  the  Com- 
munist yoke. 

By  taking  discretion  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
section  331  deprives  the  XJ3.  Oovemment  of  a 
tool  In  carrying  out  a  positive  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe.  Retention  of  section  231 
works  for  the  abandonment  of  the  existing 
constructive  policy  of  contact  with  the  coim- 
trles  of  Eastern  Europe  and  for  its  replace- 
ment by  a  policy  of  withdrawal  from  the  area. 
The  effect  of  section  231  Is  to  suggest  that  we 
are  no  longer  Interested  In  offering  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  an  alternative  to  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviets.  Such  a  retreat  from 
our  previous  objectives  would  occur  at  the 
very  time  when  diversity  and  assertions  of 
independence  and  national  Interest  are  in- 
creasing In  Eastern  Europe.  When  new  op- 
portunities for  a  policy  of  engagement  In 
Eastern  Eiirope  are  opening  up  we  would  opt 
for  a  negative  and  defeatist  course.  Our 
quarrel  after  all  Is  not  with  the  peoples 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  but  with  com- 
munism—an  alien  political  system  which 
presently  controls  their  governments.  Cut- 
Ung  off  the  President's  authority  to  extend 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  only  reduces 
our  capacity  to  deal  with  Eastern  Ehiropean 
governments  In  ways  that  can  benefit  the 
people  and  serve  free  world  Interests. 

WiLMiHGTOK,  Dn... 

November  4,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  WnxiAic  Pulbbight, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  tuge  your  full  support  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  assure  the  President  discretionary 
power  to  grant  most-favored-natlon  tariff 
treatment  to  Poland.  We  are  four  American 
mayors  of  Polish  dekcent  who  have  just  re- 
cently returned  from  extensive  3-week  tour 
of  Poland.  We  went  to  Poland  to  see  how  the 
country  Is  progressing,  to  compare  adminis- 
tration of  cities,  to  meet  with  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, and  to  visit  the  homes  our  parents  left 
when  they  came  to  the  United  States.  We 
were  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  Polish  unity  and  the  great  tradition  of  lan- 
guage, art,  and  the  church,  tliat  held  the 
Polish  people  together  for  over  1,000  years 
still  lives  and  flourishes  despite  great  handi- 


caps Imposed  by  ths  Oovernment.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  Polish  people  who  know 
are  grateful  toe  the  aid  the  United  States  has 
extended  to  them.  We  suggest  that  Ameri- 
can representatives  In  Poland  be  permitted 
to  apprise  the  people  of  Poland  of  the  extent 
of  U.S.  aid  In  retxirn  for  most-favored-natlon 
treatment.  We  were  most  Impressed  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  will  and  good 
feeling  that  the  people  of  Poland  harbor  for 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

We  feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
enhance  United  States-Polish  relations  and 
to  help  the  Polish  people  move  toward 
greater  freedom  and  Independence.  Most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  treatment  for  Poland 
is  essential  ingredient  In  such  an  effort. 

Mayor  John  E.  Bawabz, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Mayor  Victoe  C.  Waxtasz, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Mayor  Alzx  P.  Skkkta, 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Mayor  Chestex  Kowal, 

Buffalo,  NY. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  fur- 
ther? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
there  Is  a  rigid  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion to  the  Communist-bloc  countries  of 
machinery  and  materials  which  might 
be,  potentially,  war  materials? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  referring  to 
the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Would  that 
act  still  apply? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  any  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Battle  Act  or  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this 
amendment;  it  would  only  restore  the 
status  quo;  and  any  requirements  for  ex- 
port licenses  or  any  prohibitions  would 
still  apply;  the  amendment  would  not 
disturb  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
me? 

Bi4r.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that 
industrial  goods  of  the  type  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do  not  go  to 
these  countries,  but  go  from  the  United 
States  to  Western  Europe,  and  from 
there,  many  of  such  goods  go  to  the 
satellite  countries  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Furthermore,  the  trade  between 
those  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  satellite  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  excess  of  $3  billion;  but,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  its 
export  trade  in  such  goods  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  In  short,  we 
have  been  "holding  the  sack."  In  my 
opinion,  we  really  have  been  stupid  in 
preventing  American  concerns  from  par- 
ticipating in  this  trade  while  all  of  our 
allies,  particularly  West  Germany — and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  West  Ger- 
many is  so  prosperous — and  the  other 
nations  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
participating  in  this  trade.  So  It  seeou 
to  me  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  that  policy. 


1 
if- 

4  - 
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Mr.  JAVrra.    Mr.  President,  will  the  avoided  It— I  submitted  the  amendment  2-pa«e   letter;    the  summary   there  set 

Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me?  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit-  forth  is  as  follows  • 

«;;•  ^?i?S°T'-     ^  '^^^'J-  *^  w.  »K  Si  "i^  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.         Therefore,  the  amendment  to  «c«on  281 

Mr.  JAVrre.    I  was  appointed  by  the  Bran]  submitted  It  to  the  Finance  Com-  of  the  Trade  Expanaion  Act  of  19«2  as  pro- 
committee  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  mlttee,  because  of  the  origin  of  this  mat-  posed  in  section  402  of  the  foreign  Anaiat- 
this  matter.    I  did  so.  and  at  the  end  of  ter,  and  he  did  consider  it.  ^nce  Act  of  i963,  s.  I27e.  was  approved  by 
1961,  I  wrote  a  report  on  this  subject.  i    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  **^*  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Western  Europe  has  both  export  trade  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  letter  I  re-  ''"*"*^®  *"•*  **^«  chairman  directed  to  so 
and  import  trade  in  excess  of  $5  billion  celved  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia  '^Stth'S^mdS'l^lSS  1  am 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  whereas.  iMr.  Byrd].  the  chairman  of  the  Finance               Paithruiirrouni 
according   to  the  present  figures.  U.8.  Committee.    The  letter  is  dated  August                                       "  ha««t  p  btrb 
firms    do    approximately    $200    million  15. 1963.                                                                                                            chairman 
worth  of  such  business.                  .,,  ,^  ,  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter         i  beUeve  that  takes  care  of  that  noint 

Furthermore   in  connection  with  that  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rwoai).         Mr    MORSE     Mr   ?^7sideS    I^ 

research,  consideration  was  also  given  to  as  follows-  »_wL  #                           Kresiaent,  1  snau 

the  trade  with  Poland:  and  this  brings         tto  o  ^        ^  be  brief. 

up  an  interesting  psychoIogiS  Sft  ""^  ^™*"  Commh^  x«i^7?J',««  v,  ^  '^"  'x^^J^^  the  committee  language 

As  my  coneague  IMr.  Keatinc]  pointed  Hon.  J.  w  Fxtumucht  ^^7/  *^J  ,^**  *"  ^^«  committee.     One 

out.  they  consider  themselves  written  off.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ?'  rP®  *^"*®^  reasons  why  I  supported  it 

insofar  as  Gomuiko  is  concerned  and  in-  us.  Senate,  Washington.  D.c.                 '  in  the  committee  was  the  action  taken 

sofar  as  Yugoslavia's  alleged  independ-  !*■*»  *««  Cha«mai*:  on  June  20.  1963.  at  ^^  ^^^  Finance  Committee  and  the  letter 

ence  is  concerned.    What  an  awful  price  ^®  request  of  several  members  of  the  Com-  ^roni  ^e  chairman  of  the  committee, 

t^pi^  mlttee  on  Pnnance.  I  wrote  you  concerning  the  Senator  from  Virginia   [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The" Senate  ha-s  felt  free  to  a/lont  vatI.  ■^*'°'^  *<"  °'  **»«  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  As  I  recall,  we  were  then  told  that  that 

ouTaL^toente  to  thelorelJn  SwTu-  l!^  ^-^^l^'  V''''  T "'^  •^*"**  ''^"°°  ^^'  *<^"°^  by  the  committee  was  unanimous, 

ous  mnennments  UJ  me  loreign  aia  au-  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  by  per-          *#»     istr  Tt'O-rntrr      tv.^    lofto.    a„^^ 

thorizatlon  bill,  and  those  amendments  mitting  the  PresWent.  if  he  so  determines^  ^^l^  S?Jf  hn?  w«  Jnrt  J^t     T  S^ 

are  supported   by   many   reasons  which  extend    most-favored-natlon    treatment    to  ,°'        *    *if '  o       \      *    preseni.     1  seni 

have  accumulated  over  the  years.    How-  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,    i  pointed  out  that  If^f "  ^  "^®  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 

ever,  this  item  has  nothing  to  do  with  i«g»»iation  amending  the  Trade  Expansion  "^  Invited  me  there;  and,  as  I  recall,  all 

foreign  aid  •  it  merely  happens  to  be  be-  ^*^^  °'  ^^^  **  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  those     present     were     imanimous.    At 

fore  the  Senate  because  this  loose  end  ^°^i't««  o"  Finance,  and.  therefore,  re-  least.  I  heard  no  objection— although  I 

ne«i5  to  be  tJ^  uD  ?""****  "'**  '*"*  Committee  on  Foreign  Re-  did  not  hear  any  poll  taken  of  the  mem- 

neeos  10  oe  uea  up  latlons  refrain  from  taking  any  action  with  bers 

Our  acUon  in  this  connection  is  most  respect  to  this  particular  secUon  of  8.  1276.  „■,  xjAX>'r-irv  »#-  o~..^^«^t  -^11  ♦»,- 
Important,  because  we  could  make  a  fatal  on  June  26.  19«3  you  replied  by  suggest-  „  .  H^RTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
mistake— one  which  the  President  is  mg  that  -as  in  the  case  of  matters  which  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
striving  to  avoid,  and  one  which  could  ™ay  involve  the  jurisdiction  of  both  our  ^^-  MORSE.  I  yield, 
greatly  damage  us  irretrievably,  because  committees,  the  Finance  Committee  consider  Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
then  Khrushchev  would  realize'  that  we  ^^  matter  from  the  standpoint  or  lu  juria-  guished  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yield- 
were  so  stupid  as  to  deny  ourselves  any  J  S'^iSionf iIIT:!^"  •.''°"^**~  °°  ^  ^«- 

chance  of  dislodging  the  Communist  con-  %«  -xecuthw  session  tod^T  r  r*ii,^  thi.  ^^-  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
trol  of  these  countries.  qu^oTSjf"^  'c^iSlrSfo?'  M^'^uSi!  I^<?f  F?^ttee.  For  the  record.  I 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the  ough  discussion.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pro-  s**^  ^-^^  ^  ^Id  not  support  the  commit- 
Senator  from  New  York.  posed  amendment  was  not  Inconsistent  with  **«  o^  this  proposal,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^*  action  taken  by  the  senate  Committee  port  it  now. 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoro  a  °°  Finance  on  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ex-  I  am  opposed  to  giving  these  coun- 
table showing  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  P*°f'o°  Act  of  1962.  a*  described  in  the  foi-  tries  any  special  consideration.    At  the 

of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  to  JSw''^  *^'*^                                      "  ^°'  *^®'  ^  ^"  ^°^<*  ^^^  '^'^  *  favorable 

Poland  In  the  calendar  year  1962.  '  „  balance  of  trade  with  them.    There  is, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  "chapt««  4— national  sxcuarrr  when  we  consider  the  public  programs, 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  "3«ction    aai.    ProdttcU    of    communist  such  as  those  under  Public  Law  480  and 

as  follows-                                                      '  «>"°trle8  or  areas:  the    development    loan    funds.    But    if 

Value  0/  u^  exr^ts  0/  dom^^tu-  and.  /or^on  ^  ^"°°  *!^P!^*  '^**"  **  "^  «ception  we  take  the  Govemment-sponsored  funds 

raiue  0/  u-».  exporis  0/  aomestte  ana  foreign  to    the   moat-favored-naUon    nrlnclDle    the  * iv.    i      j    w  1            M.t.        1          m 

merchandise  to  Poland  in  calendar  1962  P^saldent  shaU  ITiJ?  iT  pScSSSli    «!  ^V^"^  ^f  ^'"^^  balance,  there  ^no  f avor^- 

[Thousands  of  dollars)  frato  from  applying  any  reduction,  elhnlna-  Wie   balance   01   trade.    ^  lact,   In  that 

Commodity  groups-                                    Value  ***»-  "  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  or  ©^ent  we  run  about  $16  million  short. 

m  AnimAi>   Anrt    nrnrt»<<f      «rii  Other  Import  restrtcUons.  or  the  continuance         There  is  no  question  that  this  country 

b^^             proaucia,    eai-  o<  any  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  is  Communist  controlled  and  is  compet- 

0  Animai«"and'ptoducu"liidir  proclaimed  in  carrying  out  any  trade  agree-  Ing  with  OUT  labor,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 

bie .^^„.  ..^.       4  410  ^^^^^''^".h"^!."  °i  'fV^^.^.''^  r!^*  »enc«  o'  controls  upon  Its  prices  or  its 

-    1  Vegetable  products,  edible...      47  332  SS?^  l.'S^^if^w  ^?ndi^^*^  labor  scales.    It  sets  the  price,  and  then 

1  ?elSre'';^r"n?'  '^^T'       ''^  ^:^^v^S^c^i^^fcST^lJy  ^P^  the  goods  to  the  United  States. 

3  Textile    fiber    and    manufac-  0^^^^.   country   or    area   dominated    or   con-  where  they  compete  agahist  goods  pro- 

4  WoaTli^d'^iiiii ^^  trolled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  duced  by  Americans. 

6  NonmetaUlc^SSir'ali 4M  or8a^»zatl<»  cxmtrolllng  the  world  Commu-          I  would  not  mind  that  in  the  case  of  a 

0  MetaU   and   metal   mliiiifMr  °^'  movement.    It  is  contemplated  that  this  country  which  was  one  of  our  allies;  but 

tures.^ JT„..?2!„!!.       1. 086  ?^?:™?n  J  i  ^^^,n  '""^^  w'^^L''  ^*.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  these  people  are 

^                          ^  ^^'         ,  nm  Therefore,  thramendment  to  secUon  231  ^'^^  '^f  ^^^  ^^^  from  US  In  the  Afri- 

fi  Mi^^iVn^^Ai l^^  °'  "»«  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  as  pro-  ^an  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  spread 

V  Misceuaneoua ^'^"  posed  in  section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  thei^    philosophy    and    the    notion    that 

^Q*^.                                           04"^  ^*^*  ^^  ^®*'-  ^-  *^*'  ''*■  approved  by  the  their  system  is  the  best,  and  use  their 

c«              --                                             tf4,*o»  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fl-  technical  people  to  try  to  toach  the  peo- 

P^'^^MerS^S^?**? .^"^  S?  Z'^i^tJ^.^^™*"  '*'^'*''  *"  "^  '**■  PJ^,  °'  ^^l^''  ^  ^°  '^^  communist  way 

,,     „ withxindest  regards.  I  am,  mg  them  special  consideration. 

«.™?I2^K^?^«.K**^-  7?1k'"L  ^  ~thf uiiy  y«""'                                         I  have  no  sympathy  for  them.    I  have 

iS?^^  ^^^  other  point  the  Sen-  Ha..t  '  b^J^  supported  the  foreign  aid  bills  through 

•tor  has  mentioned,  in  order  to  avoid  any  chairman.  the  years,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  this  Ume; 

conflict  of  jTirisdictlon  or  any  question  Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,   I  but  in  all  good  conscience  I  can  see  no 

about  this  matter— and  I  think  I  have  shaU  read  only  the  last  sentence  of  this  connection  or  similarity  between  the  slt- 
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uation  of  this  nation  and  that  ot  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  or  other  countries 
which  are  under  the  control  ot  these 
people. 

They  say  they  have  brc*en  away  from 
the  Communist  pnilosophy.  and  that  this 
matter  of  trade  encourages  better  rela- 
tions with  this  coimtry.  Well,  Hungary 
went  through  that  process,  at  one  time. 
Perhaps  such  things  are  weakening ;  but, 
as  I  said  in  discussing  the  wheat  deal, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  this  will  solve 
the  problems. 

Then  came  the  autobahn  incidents  and 
the  Khrushchev  threats  and  his  state- 
ments to  the  businessmen  that  he  Is  de- 
termined to  take  us  over;  and  recently 
we  have  seen  Tito  make  a  complete  turn- 
about. At  one  time  he  was  trying  to 
export  the  Communist  philosophy;  but 
whenever  it  became  expedient  for  him 
to  change,  he  changed;  but  now  he  is 
back  In  that  camp.  Where  will  he  be 
tomorrow  ? 

I  was  talking  with  my  12-year-old  son 
about  this  matter;  and  he  said  to  me: 

Daddy.  I  guess  we  are  going  to  help  build 
them  up,  so  they  can  turn  around  and  kill 
us. 

Perhaps  he  is  mistaken;  but  I  see  no 
reascm  for  giving  special  treatment  to 
nations  with  this  brand  of  ideology,  un- 
til we  see  in  them  a  complete  change  of 
heart. 

As  for  the  claim  that  they  want  to 
trade  in  the  way  that  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  have,  those  people  once  thought 
they  would  change  and  that  the  Commu- 
nist control  would  ease  up;  but  the  Rus- 
sian tanks  made  them  hold  the  Commu- 
nist line. 

Some  say  there  is  a  weakening  insofar 
as  Italy  is  concerned;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  this  same  man  was  the 
greatest  exponent  and  the  real  lifeblood 
of  ^reading  communism  throughout  the 
world.  He  did  it  in  the  true  Communist- 
Chinese  fashion. 

Personally,  I  think  he  is  not  deeply 
steeped  In  any  phllos<^hy ;  I  think  prob- 
ably he  is  Just  a  dictator,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. But  certainb'  he  is  iwt  my  kind  of 
guy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WIU  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  many  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee shared  his  view? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  cannot  say  at  the 
present  time.  I  know  there  were  more 
than  myself.  I  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  action  was  not  unanimous. 

I  know  that  what  I  have  said  is  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  older 
advisers.  They  counseled  and  told  me 
that  I  should  not  do  this,  that  I  had  the 
wrong  Idea.    I  hope  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  letter  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  at  least 
represents  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  It  represents  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  the  proposal 
of  the  committfee  would  not  give  any 
special  or  prefer«it4al  treatment. 


80  far  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  refer  to  the  remarics  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  GklA- 
homa  [Mr.  Mokrohet],  who,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  body,  was  In  Yugo- 
slavia only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  told  us 
what  the  effects  of  American  imports 
into  that  country  were. 

I  also  point  out  that,  as  contrasted 
with  other  satellite  countries,  there  is 
not  a  Russian  soldier  on  Yugoslavian 
soil.  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Comicon  organization,  nor  is  it  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  is  a  coldblooded  proposition.  Do 
Senators  desire  that  Yugoslavia  veer  to- 
ward us  or  go  toward  Moscow?  Do  Sen- 
ators want  the  70  percent  of  Yugoslavia's 
trade  with  the  West  retained  or  in- 
creased, or  do  they  want  to  reverse  the 
percentage?  That  is  all.  Senators  must 
make  up  their  minds  on  that  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor.  We  are  greatiy  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  bringing  up  the 
amendment  because,  in  my  Judgment, 
this  is  the  first  time,  within  my  memory, 
we  have  really  had  the  question  clarified 
in  debate  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
we  now  understand  the  issue  as  we  never 
understood  it  before. 

Although  there  was  a  very  helpful  dis- 
cussion in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  understand  it  here  even  better 
than  I  did  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  we  have  taken  care  of 
Tito  in  the  amendments  already  adopted 
as  far  as  AID  is  concerned.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  offered  yesterday  in 
regard  to  Communist  nations  handles 
the  AID  matter.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  question  of  trade  and  not  aid.  There 
Is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  between 
the  two.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  take 
the  position  that  we  should  trade  with 
Russia  in  wheat,  with  Hungary  in  com, 
and  other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Ciu*- 
tain,  and  then  support  the  amendment. 

I  support  that  kind  of  trade  for  several 
reasons.  I  wish  to  mention  two  very 
important  ones  now. 

First,  I  supported  the  wheat  program, 
and  I  shall  support  the  com  program 
with  Hungary  because  I  think  we  should 
stop  cheating  the  American  people.  That 
Is  exactly  what  we  would  do  If  we  did  not 
enter  Into  trade  relations,  because  either 
the  wheat  of  some  other  nation,  or,  In 
many  instances,  our  own  wheat  or  corn, 
would  reach  them  ansrway,  though  not 
sold  by  us.  We  know  that  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  converted  into  flour  by  our  allies 
and  sold  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
we  do  not  benefit  as  a  result  of  the 
process. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  merely  the 
materialistic  trade  features  involved.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  Justify  cheating  the 
American  people  out  of  trade  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  nonstrateglc,  noneom- 
batant  goods. 

Second,  we  are  not  aiding  Tito.  We 
are  trying  to  get  to  the  Tugoslav  people. 
We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  to  them 


the  superiority  of  our  system  of  economic 
freedom  to  their  system  of  economic  en- 
slavement. In  the  long  nm  that  Is  the 
way  we  must  whip  communism  if  we  are 
to  do  so.  That  is  the  way  we  need  to 
do  it.  The  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CmrRCH],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronzy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MAifsrrcLDl,  and  others,  have 
almost  put  us  in  an  unanswerable  posi- 
tion in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  support  the  language  of  the 
committee  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  I 
wish  to  stress  that  we  have  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
supporting  Tito.  We  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  we  have  faith  in  our 
system  of  economic  freedom  manifested 
by  oiu-  private  enterprise  trade. 

Imagine  the  good  that  we  do  when  we 
get  our  goods  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
What  do  Senators  suppose  those  people 
do?  They  do  not  take  the  goods  mutely. 
They  talk  about  them.  They  arouse  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  This  process 
leads  to  a  recognition  of  the  superiority 
of  our  economic  system  over  others. 

Furthermore,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  have 
had  the  trade-treaty  relationship  for  a 
long  time.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  has  said,  we  are  not  giv- 
ing anyone  any  preference.  No  prefer- 
ence is  involved.  No  nation  would  get 
any  advantage.  We  are  continuing  a 
long  existing  so-called  favored-nation- 
clause  program,  which  will  prove  to  be  of 
benefit  to  peoples.  It  is  the  people  that 
we  ought  to  be  interested  in.  so  long  as 
we  place  in  the  bill  the  necessary  checks 
upon  Soviet  governments  themselves. 
And  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
that. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAU8CHX.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  has  now  resoivwl  itself  into  the 
responslMlity  of  determining  where  Tito 
stands.  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate 
statements  made  by  Tito  and  Blhru- 
shchev  at  their  latest  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Republic 
on  December  11,  1992.  Khrushcher 
declared: 


ekxneone  started  to  siSTt  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  a  socialistic  country.  May  we  please 
ask  one  question.  If  Yugoalavia  is  not  a 
socialistic   country,   what   kind   of   country 

Is  it? 

Iliat  was  Khrushchev  speaking.  He 
continued: 

We  know  that  there  are  no  feudal  land- 
owners nor  capitalists  in  Tugoalaria.  We 
know  that  Yugoalavia  ba«  no  private  capital, 
oo  private  entorprlae.  no  big  landowners,  aod 
no  prlvat*  banks. 

I  am  reading  Khrushchev's  statement 
about  Yugoslavia.  Still  speaking,  Khru- 
shchev said: 

We  tee  tbat  the  Commimtst  Party  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Its  leaders  are  direeUng  their 
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•fforU   towArd  economic  development  with 
the  final  goal  of  aoUdlfylog — 

What?— 

the   Instttutlon  ot  aociallsm. 

Khniahcber  went  beyond  that  to  state: 
Tberefcre.  If  we  start  from  the  Impartial 
lawa  of  Alarxlst-Lenlnist  Uieory,  It  is  im- 
poeaible  to  deny  that  YugoaUTla  iinder  to- 
day's regime  is  not  a  socialistle  country. 
This  fact  Is  a  starting  point  In  ovir  politics. 
and  on  this  fact  we  base  our  relations  with 
Tugoalarla  aa  a  soclallatlc  country. 

Though  I  stand  alone,  and  every  Sena- 
tor continues  to  argue  that  Yugoslavia 
la  not  socialistic,  I  will  not  change  my 
position. 

All  I  ask  is  that  Senators  consider  the 
evidence  presented  by  Khrushchev  at 
that  meeting  of  December  11.  1963.  in 
Moscow. 

I  delve  a  bit  further  Into  the  state- 
ments of  Khrushchev  made  at  a  Com- 
munist Party  meeting  In  East  Germany 
In  January  1963.  At  that  meeting  Yugo- 
slav delegates  were  considered  per- 
sona non  grata,  but  as  active  members 
with  equal  rights  their  speeches  were 
greeted  with  si)eclal  warmth. 

The  meeting  of  January  1963  followed 
the  December  meeting  of  1962  in  Mos- 
cow. At  the  meeting  In  East  Germany 
In  January  of  1963  Khrushchev  stated: 
We  believe  that  It  would  be  In  the  Interest 
of  our  parties  and  In  the  Interest  of  inter- 
national communism  to  reestablish  the  unity 
©f  the  Communist  Party  of  TagOBlarla  with 
Iti  brotber  parttoa  In  ideological  problems 
on  a  Mandat-Lcninlat  baids.    Our  duty — 

This  is  Khrushchev  spealdng — 
Is  to  help  a  party  which  has  made  an  error 
oc  has  deviated  from  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national communism  as  set  forth  by  Marx 
and  Lenin.  We  should  help  such  a  party 
underetand  Its  error  and.  when  correction 
has  been  made,  this  party  should  again  be 
gl'vea  a  dignified  place  In  the  family  of 
brother  partlea. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Ha«tk«],  with  all  his  humility,  and  his 
objective  to  decide  this  question  on  the 
basis  (rf  what  he  believes  Is  a  course  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
has  refused  to  be  <lomlnated  by  immedi- 
ate expediency  and  has  refused  to  be 
duped  by  the  words  of  Khrushchev  and 
the  words  of  Tito. 

What  is  the  arrangement  between 
KhniBhchev  and  Tito?  I  will  give  my 
understanding  of  it.  It  Is  that  Tito  shall 
have  some  semblance  of  independent 
liberty  within  Yugoslavia,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  obligated  directly  to  Moaeow 
by  what  is  done  within  Yugoslavia.  But 
from  that  point  on  there  Is  a  different 
picture.  Tito's  responsibility  is  to  go 
to  Africa,  to  the  Far  East,  to  the  Carib- 
bean, and  to  South  America,  and  there 
to  state.  "We  are  a  neutralist,  nonde* 
pendent  nation  of  Red  Rtwsia.  and  we 
urge  you  to  adopt  oar  system  of  gov- 
ernment." The  ultimate  end  will  be 
■ociaUaation  In  South  America,  In  Afrtea. 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Far  East. 
And  after  a  brief  pil<Tlma«e  into  a  so- 
cialistic era  there  will  come  an  era  of 
communism  inescapably. 

l^wking  at  the  Tito-Khrushchev  fe- 
latlonship  from  the  other  side,  we  caa 
see  that  in  return  for  his  absolute  subor- 
dinaUon  to  Soviet  Interests  and  for  his 


obedient  service  Tito  Is  given  partial 
autonomy  in  internal  affairs. 

In  support  of  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago  I  wish  to  quote  Khrushchev.  This 
Is  what  Khrushchev  said: 

It  is  understandable  that  between  us  there 
can  be  no  perfect  congruence  in  our  answers 
to  all  the  questions  we  meet  In  our  Com- 
munist Party  work.  Since  the  problems  in 
the  struggle  to  build  the  new  socialistic 
society  differ  in  each  country,  different  ap- 
proaches and  methods  are  necessary  in  prac- 
tical life. 

These  words  were  spoken  in  December 
1962  at  the  Moscow  meeting  between 
Khrushchev  and  Tito. 

What  did  Tito  answer  at  that  same 
meeting  to  the  words  of  Khrushchev? 
He  said: 

We  agree  with  Comrade  Khrushchev's  re- 
port on  the  relationship  between  our  coxm- 
trles.  We  aim  toward  the  same  goal,  to 
build  a  new  socialistic  society  first  and  then 
a  Communist  society. 

Senators  who  argue  that  there  is  no 
purpose  to  build  a  Communist  society 
in  the  world  are  stretching  their  think- 
ing and  speculating  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  words  either  of  Khru- 
shchev or  of  Tito. 
I  quote  further  the  words  of  Tito: 
Because  world  peace  Is  a  condition  for  the 
attainment  of  our  goals,  our  positions  on 
all  international  problems  are  identical. 

That  Lb  Tito  speaking,  declaring  that 
the  positions  of  Red  Russia  and  of  Yugo- 
slavia are  identical  on  all  international 
problems. 

On  all  the  problems  which  are  aerlous 
troublemalLers  in  the  world,  such  as  peace, 
peaceful  coexistence,  disarmament,  colonial- 
ism, and  Germany.  o\u'  i>olnts  of  view  are 
identical. 

I  ask  Senators  bow.  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  it  can  be  said  that  there 
Is  a  separation  between  the  thinking  of 
Tito  and  of  Klirushchev,  between  the 
Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  Red  Russia? 

On  one  thing  they  are  in  agreement: 
that  Is.  they  wish  to  block  the  establish- 
ment of  the  center  of  communism  in 
Peiping  instead  of  in  Moscow.  That 
fight,  of  course.  Is  serious.  I  believe  it 
Is  a  fight  which  will  eventually  inure  to 
our  benefit. 

If  we  take  all  the  foregoing  statements 
into  consideration,  how  can  an  argument 
be  made  that  Yiigoalavia  is  different, 
that  Yugoslavia  does  not  want  a  Com- 
munist nation  in  the  world?  My  an- 
swer  is  that  it  cannot  be  that  way. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  HARTKE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  what  he  said  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween Tito  and  Khrushchev.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  if  we 
examine  the  historical  documents.     ,.,/ 

I  should  like  to  go  a  little  further  than 
that  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment,  if  I  may. 

The  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
affect  our  export  trade  in  any  way  wha^ 
soever.  It  would  not  stop  our  export 
trade  In  any  way  whatsoever.    It  would 


provide  that  the  President  may  not  give 
special  tariff  concessions  for  imports  into 
this  country  from  a  Communist  country. 

Since  when  has  the  United  States 
adopted  a  position  of  writing  into  its 
laws  special  tariff  concessions  for  Com- 
munist countries?  That  Is  what  we  shall 
be  doing  unless  we  adopt  something  simi- 
lar to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

This  procedure  would  not  cut  trade. 
It  would  not  affect  the  basic  situation. 
If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
all  it  would  do  would  be  to  say  that  we 
will  not  give  to  the  Communist  countries 
special  tariff  concessions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  no 
explanation  given — neither  our  Imbal- 
ance of  trade  nor  anything  else — which 
bears  on  this  point.  If  we  should  in- 
crease our  ImpcM-ts  from  Communist 
countries  we  would  not  help  in  respect  to 
our  loss  of  gold  and  we  would  not  help 
in  respect  to  our  balance-of- trade  prob- 
lem. All  we  would  do  would  be  to  make 
them  worse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  say  that  tdthough  we  may  trade 
with  the  Communists  we  are  not  going 
to  give  them  special  concessions,  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  expand  and  grow. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senate  were  to  pass  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  cut 
off  our  trade  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
it  would  be  a  major  disaster  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  would  make  the  Kremlin  happier 
than  for  us  to  drive  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia closer  to  Moscow  and  away  from 
the  West 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  regimes  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  but  if  we  are  ever 
to  encourage  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe,  it  will  not  be  by  isolat- 
ing these  countries  from  the  West, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  back- 
ground material  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  and  an  article 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground material  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb,  as  follows: 
Thb  U.S.  iNTsaasT  m  Movr-PAvoacD-NAnoN 

TKEATMXNT  fob  TTJ00«LAVIA  AMD  POLAM» 

iirnujotTcnoH 

since  World  War  IT  the  United  States  has 
been  faced  with  a  critical  choice  of  two 
tenable  alternative  llnee  of  policy  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  Castem  Exirope.  The 
first  was  to  aasxune  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  imder  iU  domination  con- 
stituted a  permanent  monolithic  bloo — a  bloc 
so  cemented  together  with  the  dogma  of 
militant  communism  that  all  hope  of  wean- 
ing the  Eastern  Europeans  away  from  So- 
viet domination  was  hopeless.  The  conse- 
qraence  of  swch  a  policy  decision  would  be 
to  throw  In  the  towel,  to  abandon  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  merciea  ot  a 
Soviet  tyranny  and  limit  ourselves  to  pious 
platitudes  about  our  confidence  In  their 
ultimate  Independence  and  freedom. 

The  other  coiuve  was  to  assume  that  the 
instinct  for  freedom  runs  strong  In  the 
hearta  <A  men  everywhere  and  that  by  keep- 
ing alive  and  expanding  orzr  contacts  with 
the  Eastern  European  countries  we  oould 
encourage  their  Inherent  national  and  indi- 
vidual aspirations  and  leave  open  to  them 
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the  road  to  the  West.  Thla  was  a  difficult 
and  complex  course  to  follow,  for  among 
other  things  it  required  that  we  approach 
the  subject  peoples  through  their  authori- 
tarian governments.  But  it  is  the  choice  we 
made,  and  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  In 
recent  years  gives  ample  evidence  that  It  was 
thp  ri((ht  choice. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  pointed  out  in 
a  statement  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  AprU  5,  1963: 

"Trends  toward  diversity — and  fragmenta- 
tion— are  evident  In  the  Communist  move- 
ment generaUy.  Trends  toward  'destalinlza- 
tlon'  are  visible  in  all  the  Eastern  European 
Conununist  states  except  perhaps  Albania. 
Nationalism  remains  a  vigorous  force  in 
Eastern  Europe — a  force  which  we  need  to 
take  into  full  account  in  our  own  attitudes 
and  policies." 

Today,  however,  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
policy  is  threatened  by  a  new  development  of 
our  own  making — a  clause  In  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  Section  231  of  that  new 
legislation  Instructed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  practicable  to  deny 
trade  agreements  benefits  to  any  country 
"dominated  or  controlled  by  conununlsm." 
Under  this  law  the  "most-favored-natlon" 
treatment  which  we  had  hitherto  granted  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  would  now  have  to  be 
withdrawn. 

What  ia  tlFN  tremtmerUf 

Under  the  most-favored-natlon  (MFM) 
policy  the  United  States  extends  to  all  coun- 
tries any  tariff  concession  which  has  been 
negotiated  with  a  single  country  or  a  group 
of  countries,  provided  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  us.  MFN  treatment  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  the  nonrestrictlve 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1934. 
A  nation  which  is  denied  such  treatment  by 
us  is  at  a  considerable  trade  disadvantage  in 
relation  to  all  other  nations  which  deal  with 
us  on  an  MFN  basis. 

Under  U.S.  law  since  1951  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Communist  China,  and  all  Soviet- 
dominated  countries  have  not  received  MFN 
treatment.  However,  vmder  a  determination 
made  by  President  Elsenhower  in  1960.  MFN 
treatment  was  restored  to  Poland  as  an  ele- 
ment of  our  determined  national  poUcy  to 
increase  that  country's  ties  with  the  West. 
Tugoelavla  and  the  United  States  extend 
MFN  treatment  to  one  another  under  an  1881 
treaty. 

To  deny  MFN  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  now  wovdd  threaten  the  VB. 
policy  of  more  than  a  decade  which  has 
sought  to  keep  aBve  active  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  in  economic. 


political,  and  cultiu-al  fields.  It  would  crip- 
ple our  objective  to  reduce  the  dependence 
of  these  peoples  on  the  U.S£Jt.  and  to  make 
It  possible  for  a  nation  under  a  Communist 
government  to  achieve  political  independ- 
ence from  Soviet  domination.  It  would  sap 
those  measures  which  can  contribute  \ilti- 
mately  to  the  freedom  of  these  peoples  from 
the  Communist  yoke. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  keep  these  links 
open,  there  wUl  be  a  continuing  opportunity 
to  develop  good  will  for  this  country,  en- 
courage the  growing  assertion  of  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  increase  the  margin 
for  action  independent  of  Moscow.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  results  of  this  positive 
policy  in  both  Yxigoslavia  and  Poland  and 
the  danger  posed  to  those  results  by  this 
new  restrictive  aspect  of  the  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

TUGOSLj^VIA 

The  1948  break 

In  1948  Yugoslavia  refused  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Soviet-dominated  in- 
ternational C<xnmunist  movement  and  broke 
with  the  Comlnform.  Until  then  the  world 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
was  monoUthlc.  sharing  the  same  alms,  pur- 
poses, methods,  and  Ideas.  Yugoslavia's  ac- 
tion shocked  the  Soviet  world  and  gave  hope 
and  strength  to  nationalist  forces  Inside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Yugoslavia's  determination  to 
run  Its  own  Government  In  Its  own  way  en- 
couraged greater  independence  of  Moscow 
among  other  members  of  the  Communist  bloc 
and  has  continued  to  act  as  a  divisive  in- 
fluence. The  uprisings  of  1956  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  Albanian  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  disputes  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Communist  China  all  have  been  influenced 
by  Yugoslavia's  Independent  action, 
r^e  results 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  effects  within 
Yugoslavia  of  that  country's  Independent 
course. 

English  has  replaced  Russian  as  the  most 
widely  taught  foreign  language.  American 
and  other  free-world  books  are  freely  avail- 
able. A  wide  variety  of  American  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  also  available  on 
newsstands  and  in  libraries.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  are  not  Jammed.  In  1953  a 
law  attempting  to  ZMrmallise  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state  provided  for  state 
assistance  to  religious  oonrununitiefl,  which 
are  thriving.  Church  ceremonies  following 
civil  marriages  are  now  permitted.  Only  13 
percent  of  the  farms  were  aoclallzed;  the 
rest  remained  in  private  hands.  Private  co- 
operatives similar  to  those  of  the  West,  rather 


than  Soviet-style  collective  farms,  are  being 
formed  to  Increase  farm  size  and  efficiency. 
The  regime  In  Yugoslavia,  of  course,  con- 
tinues to  be  Communist.  But  there  are  Im- 
pwrtant  differences  from  the  Soviet-style 
communism.  Yugoslavia  is  not  insulated  or 
isolated  from  the  West.  It  permits  a  measure 
of  freedom  unluiown  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Significantly,  it  is  not  part  c^  the  Interna- 
tional Commxinist  conspiracy.  Intensely  na- 
tionalistic Itself,  it  encourages  nationalism 
elsewhere  among  the  captive  peoples  and  has 
also  cautioned  other  nonalined  countries 
against  becoming  too  dependent  upon  the 
UJSS.R. 

Trade  toith  the  United  States 
Yugoslavia's  current  patterns  of  trade  are 
Western-oriented.  In  recent  years  more  than 
70  percent  of  Its  total  trade  has  been  with 
free-world  countries.  In  1962  this  figure  had 
risen  to  77  percent.  The  United  States  Is  one 
of  Yugoslavia's  most  Important  trading  part- 
ners. In  1962  the  United  States  was  the 
leading  exporter  to  Yugoslavia  and  Yugo- 
slavia's third  largest  market.  The  following 
table  Indicates  the  recent  ftattern  of  United 
States-Yugoslav  trade: 

United  States-Yugoslav  trade 

(MUiioosolddlars] 


IMO 

1061 

iM2 

U.8.  exporU  OncludinK  U.S. 

aid  shlpmrnt*).. r 

U.S.  iiupart£  (tor  ooUBUiiuv 

tion) 

85.7 
40.2 

laat 

39.2 

1M.1 

47.8 

Effect  of  denial  of  MFN  treatment 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  denial  of 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  will  have  a 
severe  Impact  on  Yugoslavia's  trade  and  will 
consequently  infiuence  Yugoslavia's  ability 
to  pay  off  her  debts  to  the  United  States. 
Yugoslav  payments  to  this  country  in  1963 
win  amount  to  an  estinaated  $10  million. 
Under  ova  mutual  MFN  agreement  Yugo- 
slavia has  developed  a  substantial  trade  In 
products  on  which  the  United  States  has 
made  tariff  reductions  to  other  countries  In 
trade  agreements.  E>enlal  of  MFN  now  means 
that  rates  on  these  products  return  to  the 
high  tariffs  established  In  the  rsstrictlve 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Of  the  total  YugoslaT 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $39.2  million 
in  1961 — the  most  recent  year  for  which  tha 
conaplete  figures  are  avaUabla— the  rats  <^ 
duty  will  be  Increased  on  94  psrcent;  tb« 
rata  will  remain  the  same  on  only  t  per- 
cent. Some  of  the  principal  products  on 
which  the  rates  of  duty  will  increase  are : 


DcsciipUoa 


BrisUes ♦.. 

Chicory  root 

Cherry  Julcp 

Copiwr  tabes  snd  tubUlf . 

Furniture...... .. 

Hops 

Lead  pigs  and  bars. . 


Cnlt 


MFN 

rates  of 
duty  now 

pud  by 
Yugo- 
slavia 


Cents  per  pound. 

do„ 

Cents  per  galKw. 
Cents  per  pound. 

Pertwit 

Cents  per  pound. 
do 


2 

1 

17 

&.3 

lOj^ 

lOV^ 

1H« 


Higber 
ihity 
Yugo- 
slavia 

will  pay 
under 

IMO  tariff 
act 


S 
3 
7B 
II 
40 
24 
2H 


Imports, 
1061 


T>mi- 
mnd* 

ISO? 

106 

104 

S67 

2,866 

1,716 

6,902 


Description 


8beep  and  lamb  leatker 

Straw  bags  and  baskets 

Tobacco . 

Willow  bags  and  bs^ets 

Zinc  pigs  and  blocks 

Zinc  slice ts 


Unit 


Percent 

do 

Cents  per  pound. 

Percent 

Cents  per  poimd. 
do 


MFN 
ntMot 
duty  now 
pud  by 
Yugo- 
slavia 


10 
10 

12?« 
224 

a? 
1 


Uigher 
duty 

Y«r*- 

slavia 
will  pay 

under 

1930  tarilT 

set 


» 
80 
S5 

X 
IM 

2 


Imports. 
1061 


Tkou- 

mni» 

M&6 

SU 

4.100 

l.SM 

766 

900 


We  wOl  be  hvrt  too 

The  effects  of  withdrawing  MW?  treat- 
ment will  hurt  toth  Yugoslavia  aoid  ovir- 
selves.  First,  our  own  sales  to  Yugoslavia 
will  tmdoubtedly  be  substantially  cut,  since 
Yugoslavia's  ability  to  earn  dollars  to  pay 
for  them  would  bs  drastically  reduosd.  A 
fourfold  Inoreaaa  over  present  rates  of  duty 
would  pries  Yugoalav  goods  completely  out 
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of  the  American  nuirket,  particularly  slnoe 
the  same  products  from  other  countries 
would  contlntM  to  pay  the  lower  rates  of 
duty.  Indirectly,  the  American  worker, 
prodncsr.  and  consumer  would  all  suffer  ta 
some  degree  ••  a  rssult  of  this  action.  AaA, 
as  previously  noted ,  Tufloalavla's  sMlity  to 
rspay  Its  financial  obUgattcuia  to  the  UJS. 
Oovemment  and  to  UJS.  eitlaeas  wotdd  bo 
impalrod. 


A  saooBd  conaequanoe  otf  this  acttoa  wtU  bs 
dM  grave  effect  to  bo  sxposted  in  TugoalaTia 
itself.  At  tho  soma  tlaos  wo  VRtfsss  to  bo 
trying  to  enooura«s  Tnvoriav  nottrinslism 
and  Independenos  froaa  Moocow.  wo  would 
bo  wltfcdi  awing  tfao  oeooomk:  moans  wbleb 
moMo  this  poBstblo.  Wo  would,  tn  effeet. 
bs  ^Mvlng  the  Ttwoolavs  oloser  to  ttao  8o> 
▼loto,  wbo  ars  ea«er  fcr  an  opportunity  to 
break  YufaslaTla's  ties  wltb  the  West  and 
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dnw    that    nstlon    twek    into    the    Sorlet 
orbit. 

POLAKS 

Kncouruging  independence 
Out  of  uphMTals  In  1»M  In  Eastern 
Europe.  tb«  Oocnvlk*  rcflm*  oam«  to  power. 
While  loftSYf  ICarzUt  and  a  full  participant 
In  the  Sonet  Moc.  the  PcHUh  leederahlp 
■ou^t  a  meaaure  of  Independence  In  ln> 
temal  poUcy  and  alao  sought  to  dev«loi> 
closer  relations  with  the  West.  President 
Elsenhower,  faced  with  the  policy  choice  ot 
Ignoring  this  trend  or  seeking  to  encourage 
these  nationalist  efforts,  chose  to  give  them 
limited  support.  As  a  result,  from  1957  to 
1969,  we  provided  $61  million  to  Poland 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  credlU 
to  purchase  raw  materials,  agricultural 
oommodlUes.  and  machiu^^.  Under  our 
Public  Law  480  from  1967  to  1963  we  made 
It  possible  for  Poland  to  purchase  #477  mil- 
lion worth  ot  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modlUes.  Finally,  In  December  1960  we 
granted  Poland  MFN  tariff  treatment. 

How  successful? 
Cle«rly,  it  Is  necessary  to  look  on  our 
Poilab.  poUcy  as  a  calculated  risk  similar  to 
that  we  took  In  regard  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
results  of  this  policy  could,  in  time,  greatly 
further  U.8.  and  free  world  Interests.  So  far. 
we  have  achieved  considerable  success.  The 
United  States  operates  an  Information  pro- 
gram In  Poland.  American  books,  films,  and 
magazines  can  circulate.  The  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  are  not  Jammed  as  they 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union.    We  maintain  free 


contact  with  the  people  of  Poland;  the  num- 
ber of  Pollah  visitors  to  the  United  States  has 
risen  from  a  few  doeen  In  1956  to  almost 
a.OOO  during  1903,  many  times  the  number  of 
visitors  from  the  other  Buropwan  Sovlet-bloc 
countries.  About  10.000  Americana  vUlted 
Poland  during  1963. 

Polish  agrlciilture  has  not  been  exten- 
sively collectivized.  Actually  only  about  13 
percent  of  the  land  has  been  put  Into  state 
farms,  and  much  of  this  land  had  not  earlier 
been  In  peasant  hands. 

Basic  freedom  of  worship  Is  possible  for 
Roman  Catholics,  who  make  up  96  percent  of 
the  population.  Religious  education  for 
children  as  well  as  a  Catholic  university  and 
seminaries  are  permitted.  A  number  of 
religious  holy  days  are  observed  as  national 
holidays. 

To  an  extraordinary  degree  Poles  young 
and  old  freely  and  openly  express  their 
sympathy  for  the  West,  for  Western  culture 
with  which  Poland  has  abiding  links,  and 
they  enxmclate  those  aspirations  for  freedom 
which  have  Inspired  the  Polish  people  for 
centuries. 

One  Indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
policy  In  Poland  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
outraged  reaction  of  the  Russians.  Prenoler 
Khrushchev  on  April  19,  1967,  viewed  our 
policies  In  theee  terms: 

"Poland  Is  now  being  wooed  like  a  bride. 
Why?  Because  the  wooers  want  something. 
They  want  to  find  elements  In  Poland  that 
can  be  lised  against  the  people's  government, 
against  the  building  of  socialism,  against  the 
Soviet  Union." 


Probable  effect  of  MFN  withdrawal 
Since  most  of  Poland's  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  products  on  which  the 
rates  of  duty  have  not  been  lowered  in  trade 
agreements,  removal  of  UFN  treatment 
would  affect  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
Poland's  sales  to  us.  An  analysis  of  Polish 
trade  with  the  United  States  In  1961.  the 
first  year  since  the  restoration  of  MFN  treat- 
ment to  Poland.  Indicated  that  about  12 
percent  of  Poland's  sales  to  the  United  States 
would  be  affected.  This  does  not  reflect 
accurately,  however,  the  trade  Poland  has 
continued  to  build  up  In  1962.  for  which 
only  preliminary  figures  are  available.  The 
percentage  of  Poland's  exports  to  be  affected 
would  therefore  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  following  table  Indlcatas  the  volume 
of  United  States-Polish  trade  In  recent 
years: 

United  States-Polish  trade 
(Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  etports  (Including  U.S. 
aid  shlpmentiO 

I'.S.  Imports  (for  consump- 
tion)  :.. 


IMO        1961 


143.1 
38.7 


74.8 
41.3 


1962 


94.  S 
4A.6 


An  Increase  of  tariff  rates  resulting  from 
withdrawal  of  MFN  treatment  would  affect 
over  $6  million  of  trade.  Following  are  the 
principal  things  we  buy  from  Poland  on 
which  duties  would  be  Increased,  and  the 
higher  1930  rates  that  would  apply. 


i^eacnpuon 


Bentwood  famitore 

Bristles. 

CaU hides,  wet  xuiedJi'.'.'."'." 
Olsn  Christmas  tree  omsments 


Unit 


Percent 

Cents  per  pound. 

Percent 

....do. 


MFN 

rates  of 
duty 

DOW 

paid  by 
PAtead 


36^ 

3 

4 

35H-» 


What 

Poland 

wUlpay 

under 

1980 

Tariff  Act 


434 

3 

10 

60 


Imports, 
1961 


Description 


7kM»- 

»»nd$ 

$361 

313 

337 

8S3 


Miscellaneous  flax  tsbrics 
Poppyseed 

Wdlow  ba.«ket8  and  bags. 


Unit 


Percent 

Cents  per  pound. 
Percent 


MFN 

rates  of 

duty 

now 

Dald  by 

Poland 


10 
0.06 


What 
Poland 

will  pay 

under 

1930 

Tariff  Act 


40 

0.33 

fiO 


Imports, 
1961 


3417 
8SI 
411 


Withdrawal  of  most-favored -nation  treat- 
ment from  Poland  will  not  have  as  marked  an 
effect  on  Polish  trade  with  the  United  States 
as  U  the  caae  with  TugoaUvU.  But  Ita  elTecto 
will  xwaethelaM  be  eerloua.  The  granting  of 
moat-favorwl-nation  benefits  to  Poland  In 
December  IMO  followed  upon  an  agreement 
by  Poland  to  pay  HO  million  orer  a  ao-year 
period  to  American  nationals  whose  ptupetty 
was  natlonaliaed  In  Poland.  With  other  obli- 
gations to  us,  Poland's  paymenta  reach  al- 
most 911  million  annually.  The  capacity  to 
pay  these  dollars  to  us  depends  on  Poland's 


ability  to  obtain  dollars,  and  trade  earnings 
are  the  source.  Additionally,  the  granUng  of 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  did  under- 
write our  faith  that  PolUh  nationalism  could 
Intensify  and  develop.  Withdrawal  is  not 
only  a  financial  but  a  psychological  blow  to 
such  hopes. 

About  Polish  hanu 
Sale  of  Polish  hams  In  the  United  States 
has  been  much  publlciaed.  Our  Imports  from 
Poland  in  1961  amounted  to  $41.2  million. 
Of  this  amount,  canned  hams  and  other 
canned  pork  producta  accoxmted   for  $26.1 


Total  U.S.  pork  production. 
Total  imports  of  pork 

Total  U.S.  bam  production. 


1960 


MQUoa 
pounds 


11,600.0 
171.4 
390.  S 


Millkn 
dollars 


(•) 
114.4 

(') 


1961 


Million 
pounds 


11,400.0 
173.8 
390.6 


MUlion 
dollars 


Ui^O 


1962 


MUUon 
pounds 


i2,ooao 

(') 


MUlion 
dollars 


(«) 


million,  or  6S  percent.  But  no  tariff  conces- 
sion has  ever  been  made  on  the  ham  prod- 
ucU.  and  the  tariff  rate  on  Polish  hanu  would 
not  be  Increased  even  though  moet-favored- 
nation  treatment  Is  denied.  The  following 
chart  presenta  an  interesting  analysis  of 
VS.  pork  and  ham  production,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  our  purchases  from  other  countries. 
The  quantity  of  Polish  hams  Imported  into 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
about  10  percent  of  total  U.S.  ham  produc- 
tion. All  canned  hams  and  other  canned 
pork  products  coming  into  the  United  States 
have  to  pay  a  duty  of  3Vi  cents  per  pound. 


Total  Imports  of  ham . . . 

From  Denmark .. 

From  Poland 

From  West  Germany. 
From  the  Netherlands 


>  N'otaTsflable. 

CONCLtTBXON 

UB.  security  interests  demand  that  we 
not  writ*  oC  tiks  eoantrlM  of  Bastara  Btuope. 
Batter,  it  U  la  our  baste  nattonal  taterest 
to  M*  to  fartbar  tha  UJB.  presence  and  tn- 
flnaiUM  there  wlMtWfW  pnslMa.  If  we  are 
to  do  w,  tba  Proatdaot  moat  have  at  his 
dlspoeal  Tarloaa  ftavlcn  poUcy  toola  and 
(Uaontiaaary  aattoortty  to  use  thaan.    Uatll 

iM>w  «•  hava  falle4  prtaaarUy  on     

assistanea.  wttb  eoltural  oontaete  aad 

as   subsidiary   tools.     Aid.   howaew,    la   of 


I960 


MUlion 
pounds 


113.0 

36.6 

32.0 

3.6 

3&2 


MlUion 
(loUurs 


86.0 
37.8 
36.0 
1.8 
36.9 


1061 


Million 
pounds 


IISO 

38.9 

31.0 

1.4 

38.5 


MlUlon 
dollars 


86.0 
29.6 
24.0 
1.0 
29.9 


1963 


MlUlon 
pounds 


131.0 

48.9 

30.0 

1.3 

43.6 


Million 
dollars 


87.0 
37.4 

21.0 

.8 

30.9 


rapidly  diminishing  Importancs  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  As  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said  in  his  foreign  assistance 
meaaage  of  April  2,  1963,  "It  U  my  convic- 
tion that  trade  and  other  forma  of  normal 
relations  ooostituto  a  soundsr  basis  than 
aid  for  our  future  relationship  with  theee 
ceuatrlea."  The  only  aaaiatanoe  programed 
for  etthar  TugoaUria  or  Poland,  apart  ttom 
Pubile  Law  4ao  aalaa  in  the  cuirent  year, 
will  ka  VA-bald  PoUah  etmwacy  la  auj^iort 
of  a  privately  sponsored  children's  ho^ltal 


project  In  Poland.  We  anticipate  that  Public 
Law  480  assistance,  too.  will  diminish  sharply 
In  the  future,  as  these  countries  become  In- 
creasingly able  to  buy  our  agricultural  com- 
modities on  commercial  terms. 

Our  ability  to  develop  and  maintain  normal 
commMTCial  trade  relations  with  Tugoslavla 
and  Poland  U  essential  If  we  are  to  preserve 
the  gains  of  our  past  policy  toward  these 
countries  and  to  continue  to  advance  UjB. 
objeetlvea  in  Eastern  Europe.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  denied  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 


1963 
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tend  MFN  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land, we  must  anticipate  rapid  deterioration 
of  our  relatione  with  these  two  countries  and 
the  loss  by  the  United  States  oX  its  position 
there.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  forces 
'for  freedom  In  both  countries  would  be 
seriously  damaged,  as  these  coimtrles  are 
abandoned  to  the  Soviets. 

The  alternative  to  our  present  policy  of 
engagement  In  Eastern  Europe  can  only  be 
one  of  withdrawal.  Such  a  negative  and 
defeatist  policy  cannot  serve  UJB.  Interests. 
Our  quarrel  after  all  Is  not  with  the  people 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  with  commu- 
nism— an  alien  political  system  which  pres- 
ently controls  their  Governmente.  Cutting 
off  the  President's  authority  to  extend  MFN 
treatment  only  reduces  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  these  Oovernmente  in  ways  that  can 
benefit  the  people  and  serve  free-world 
intereste. 

Christian  Herter,  former  Secretary  of  State 
and  currently  President  Kennedys  special 
representative  for  txade  negotiations,  stated 
the  danger  in  this  manner  In  a  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times:  "Surely  this  is  not 
the  time  to  walk  away  from  the  competition. 
I  can  think  of  few  actions  on  oiu*  piart  that 
would  be  more  welcome  in  Moecow  than  that. 
If  I  were  Mr.  Khrushchev,  I  would  surely 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  If  I  knew  that  Poland's 
and  Yugoslavia's  windows  to  the  West  were 
being  bricked  over.  Never  have  the  signs 
of  Internal  disarray  been  more  obvious  within 
the  Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today. 
Never  have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  in- 
dependence been  more  evident." 


Yugoslavia's  Foeeich  Trade  Ststem  and  thk 

Economic   Effxcts   or   WrrHDaAWiNo   US. 

Most-Favoris-Nation     Treatmint     From 

Yugoslavia 
xvoLxmoN  or  tskk  tugoslav  bconomt 

Ever  since  it  broke  with  Stalin  and  with- 
drew from  the  bloo  In  1948.  Yugoslavia  has 
been  moving  away  from  centralized  direction 
of  ite  economy  toward  a  system  in  whi<^ 
market  forces  play  a  predominant  role.  This 
has  meant  a  progressive  shift  from  the  eco- 
nomic practices  that  prevaU  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  it  la  clearly  evident  that  the 
Yugoslav  economy,  which  Incorporates  a 
number  of  capitalist  features  and  allows  for 
the  Increased  play  of  market  forcee,  has  sig- 
nificantly evolved  away  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
model. 

Until  recently  the  evolution  of  the  Yugo- 
slav internal  economy  was  not  reflected  in 
the  international  economic  policies  pursued 
by  the  Yugoslav  Oovemment.  During  the 
poetwar  period  Yugoela via  Insulated  ite  econ- 
omy from  the  outside  world  by  a  complicated 
system  of  multiple  exchange  rates  and  quan- 
titative controls. 

Early  in  1961,  however,  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment began  a  series  of  major  reforms, 
designed  to  Integrate  Ito  economy  more  cloee- 
ly  with  the  cost  and  price  structure  of  the 
world  market.  These  reforms  were  in  the  best 
tradition  of  liberal  trade.  They  were  intend- 
ed to  increase  efficiency  by  exposing  Yugoslav 
production  to  the  progressively  Increasing 
pressure  of  International  competition. 

This  process  of  reform  Is  by  no  means 
completed.  However,  It  has  already  led  to 
a  unification  of  the  Yugoslav  exchange  rate 
at  a  settlement  rate  of  750  dinars  (equal  to 
UjB41)  and  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
reduction  In  quantitative  Import  restrictions, 
trade  discrimination,  and  bilateralism. 

In  contrast  with  the  system  of  total  Import 
controls  Imposed  before  1961,  about  25  per- 
cent of  Yugoelav  Importa  now  enter  the 
country  free  of  controls.  As  In  the  case  of 
Western  European  countries  after  World  War 
II.  Yugoslavia  can  remove  the  remaining 
quantitative  controls  only  gradually,  because 
of  ite  low  line  of  foreign  exchange  reserves 
and  high  debt  repayment  obligations.  In 
these  respecta  it  also  reflecte  the  general 
problems  of  a  developing  country. 


The  Yugoslav  Government  has  reduced  the 
number  of  Its  bilateral  trade  and  paymenta 
agreementa,  and  it  Is  seeking,  where  possible 
to  replace  clearing  arrangementa  under 
those  agreementa  with  agreements  to  settle 
in  convertible  currencies.  It  has  eliminated 
state  monopolies  from  Ita  foreign  trade  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  substantial  competition 
between  enterprises  to  buy  and  sell  in  the 
most  advantageous  marketa.  In  all  of  these 
respects,  Yugoslavia  has  committed  itself  to 
a  policy  of  gradual  trade  liberalization  on 
the  pattern  of  free  world  countries. 

THX    tugoslav   TAmOT 

As  a  major  step  In  ite  reforms.  Yugoslavia 
adopted  a  provisional  system  of  tariffs  based 
on  the  Brussels  nomenclature.  This  provi- 
sional tariff  structure  is  a  reasonable  one 
and  not  exceptionally  high  as  compared  with 
those  applied  by  other  developing  countries. 
Under  It.  approximately  36  percent  of  total 
1961  imports  entered  Yugoslavia  duty  free. 
Most  of  the  balance  was  subject  to  duties 
ranging  from  10  to  40  percent. 

PROVISIOITAL    6ATT    mMBEISHIP 

Yugoslavia  Is  thus  In  an  intermediate  stage 
in  the  process  of  trade  liberalization.  The 
reforms  It  has  taken  so  far  has  been  sup- 
ported and  endcHTsed  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  of  which  Yugoslavia  is  a 
full  member.  Since  May  1959,  it  has  been 
consulting  with  the  members  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) . 
On  November  13,  1962,  Yugoelavla  was  grant- 
ed provisional  accession  to  GATT.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  In  recognition  of  the  liberal- 
ization of  the  Yugoslav  trading  system 
which  had  already  been  achieved  on  condi- 
tion that  the  system  be  further  liberalized 
and  that  Yugoelavla  accept  GATT  obliga- 
tions. Those  obligations,  of  course,  include 
the  commitment  to  remove  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions  as  soon  as  balance-of-pay- 
ments  obstacles  are  removed. 

In  oxu"  Judgment,  Yugoslavia  has  made 
commendable  progress  in  moving  toward  full 
participation  In  the  liberal  world  trading 
system  envisaged  by  GATT.  Ite  progress  has 
followed  the  general  pattern  of  Western 
European  countries  during  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  poetwar  period.  It  has  shown  a  far 
greater  determination  to  liberalise  than  most 
other  less  developed  countries. 

Since  it  broke  with  the  bloc,  YugoslaTia 
has  looked  to  the  West  for  Ite  conunerclal 
opportunities.  Over  the  past  decade.  It  has 
conducted  three-fourths  of  Its  foreign  trade 
with  the  free  world.  Assuming  a  continu- 
ance of  MFN  policies  on  both  sides,  Yugo- 
slavia is  likely  to  continue  to  maintain 
around  70  percent  of  her  total  trade  with  the 
free  world. 

NATURE  or  TUGOSLAV  TRADE 

Today  the  United  States  Is  free  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  other  free  world  coun- 
tries for  the  Yugoslav  market.  This  market, 
while  not  of  major  dimensions,  Is  still  a 
useful  outlet  for  our  exporta. 

Over  the  past  several  years  our  trade  with 
Yugoslavia  has  been  as  follows: 

Value  of  U.S.  trade  with  Yugoslavia 

IMlllion.iof  U.S.  dollars] 


1900 

1961 

1963 

Vahie  of  U.S.  imports  for  consump- 
tion. . 

40.2 
41.8 
44.2 

39i2 
57.6 
96.3 

48.3 

Value  of  U.S.  comincrcial.i"xportS-. 

>22.8 
181.3 

'  Estimated  value  of  shipmrntu  nnder  AID  proirrams 
(incliitlinR  ULD,  Public  Law  480  (aU  titles),  and  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans  (over  77  |)«>.rceiit  of  the  funds 
autboriftpd  under  these  sources  of  financing  during  the 
last  4  fiscal  years  (fSscal  year  1960-flsca]  year  1963)  rep- 
rvprpspnt  loans). 

>  The  efTr^ts  of  the  1961  foreiicn  trade  reform  as  well  as 
the  eftectf,  of  successive  droughts  on  agricultural  prodoo- 
tion,  iiroduced  a  scvore  balanoe-of- payments  deficit, 
which  led  in  1962  to  a  6-penmt  reduction  of  total  Yugo- 
slav imports,  exckiding  U.6.  Oovemment-flnsnced 
commoditaei. 


U.S.  trade  reflected  In  these  statistics  has 
been  built  on  the  basis  of  a  reciprocal  exten- 
sion by  each  country  of  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  to  Importa  from  the  other.  Our 
commercial  exi>orts  to  Yugoslavia  have  con- 
sisted primarily  of  general  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  parte,  and  of  metalworking 
machinery. 

If  we  withdraw  MFN  treatment  for  Yugo- 
slav goods,  we  would  dry  up  a  needed  source 
of  foreign  exchange  for  Yugoslavia  and 
would  impair  her  ability  to  repay  her  debta 
to  the  United  States.  The  repaymenta 
scheduled  over  the  next  several  years  will 
run  in  excess  of  $10  million. 

Moreover,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  MFN 
treatment  from  Yugoslav  goods,  Yugoslavia 
would  almost  certainly  refuse  any  longer  to 
extend  MFN  treatment  to  our  goods. 

What  would  this  mean  in  trade  terms? 

OTBCT   ON    YUGOSLAV  EXPORTS  Or  WITHDRAWAL 
or  MTV  TREATMENT  BY  UNITED  STATES 

Termination  of  most-favoxed-natUm 
treatment  to  Yugoelavla  by  the  United 
States  would  mean  that  the  tariff  rates  <hi 
most  producta  that  Yugoslavia  exports  to  the 
United  States  would  return  to  the  ratee 
established  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030.  A 
study  based  on  trade  data  for  1961  has  shown 
that — but  for  MFN  treatment — 94  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  Yugoslav  exports  to  the 
United  States  In  that  year  would  have  been 
subject  to  increased  rates  of  duty.  The  in- 
creased rates  would  have  doubled  the  rates 
of  tariff  on  about  20  percent  of  Yugoslavia's 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  would  have 
raised  those  rates  by  250  to  400  percent  on 
the  remainder  of  the  affected  items. 

Tariff  Increases  of  this  magnitude  would 
imdoubtedly  price  most  Yugoslav  exi>orta 
out  of  the  U.S.  market,  since  the  same  prod- 
ucta from  other  countries  would  continue 
to  pay  the  lower  rates  of  duty.  With  the 
consequent  loss  of  dollar  earnings,  Yugo- 
slavia would  certainly  reduce  ite  purchases 
of  U.S.  producta.  It  would  be  forced  to  con- 
serve any  direct  dollar  earnings  it  still  might 
be  able  to  realize  from  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  make  Ite  scheduled  debt 
repayments  to  this  country.  Most  probably, 
it  would  have  to  draw  upon  its  earnings  of 
other  convertible  currencies  to  meet  thoee 
payments. 
arrauT  on  u.s.   exports  or  withdrawal  or 

MFN   TREATMENT   BY    YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Yugoslav  tariff  provides  that  moat- 
favored-natlon  treatment  will  be  extended 
to  all  countrlea  extending  most-favored-na- 
tlon treatment  to  ite  exporta.  Nations  re- 
ceiving MFN  treatment  pay  Yugoaiav  tariffs 
at  rates  about  40  percent  lower  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  There  are  over  SOO 
duty-free  Items  included  on  the  most-fa- 
Tored -nation  country  tariff  list,  but  only  IT 
such  items  on  the  standard  list.  If  UJB. 
goods  were  subjected  to  the  f\ill  Yugoaiav 
tariff,  our  exporta  to  Yugoslavta  would  drop 
to  a  very  low  figiu-e.  It  is  clear  that  our 
exporta  will  be  replaced  with  the  goods  of 
other  countries. 

GENERAL    CONSEQUENCE    OF    WITHDRAWAL    OT 
MFN  TREATMENT 

The  consequences  of  withdrawing  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
should  not  be  overstated.  Such  action  on 
our  part  would  not  by  Itself  reverse  the  Yu- 
goslav trend  toward  a  system  of  economic 
administration  approaching  that  of  the  free 
world  economiea.  The  Yugoslavs  have 
learned — In  great  part  as  a  result  of  their 
relations  with  the  West  over  the  past  dec- 
ade— that  rigidly  planned  Soviet -type  econo- 
mies have  their  buUt-ln  inefficiencies. 

At  the  same  time,  our  withdrawal  of  MFN 
treatment  would  certainly  discourage  thoaa 
elementa  in  Yugoaiav  life  that  are  moving 
the  country  toward  Weatem  Ideas.  The 
Yugoslavs  today  tend  to  think  and  look  to- 
ward the  West — ^particularly  the  younger 
generation.     They   are   anzioxis   to   play   a 
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role  In  the  free  commercial  life  of  the  free 
world.  Given  a  chance,  the  prospect  la  that 
they  will  liberalize  their  economy  as  fast 
as  their  Improving  balance-of-paymenta 
position  permits  and  will  become  a  useful 
member  of  OATT. 

Yet  today  the  Yugoslavs  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  they  have  a  commercial  fu- 
ture with  the  West.  They  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  common  external 
tariff  may  prove  a  serious  Impediment  to  the 
expansion  of  their  traditional  trade  with 
the  Community  countries.  If  we  add  more 
pressure  on  their  economy  by  severely  re- 
stricting access  to  our  market  for  their  ex- 
ports, we  shall  be  reinforcing  the  argument 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  Independence  from 
the  bloc  does  not  pay. 

The  Department  feels  there  are  hopeful 
signs  of  movement  within  several  of  the 
satellite  countries  and  that  it  is  Important 
to  encourage  this  movement.  But  we  shaU 
be  severely  limited  if  the  United  States  fore- 
closes the  Western  option  for  Yugoslav  trade 
and  creates  an  economic  climate  which  com- 
pels the  Eastern  European  countries  to  seek 
their  commercial  opportunities  with  the 
bloc. 

Departmxnt  or  State,  October  1963. 


Most-Favored-Natioh  Provision  u* 
Foreign  An>  Bnx 

The  foreign  aid  bill  contains  a  most  im- 
portant provision  amending  the  Trade  Ex- 
pcmsion  Act  of  1962  to  allow  restoration  of 
nondiscriminatory  trade  (most-favored-na- 
tlon  treatment)  for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
This  amendment  was  approved  with  bipar- 
tisan support  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlt- 
ttee.  It  would  not,  of  course,  change  existing 
law  prohibiting  trade  in  strategic  materials. 

Senate  approval  of  the  pending  provision 
Is  sought  for  several  important  reasons: 

1.  Trade,  not  aid:  Nondiscriminatory  trade 
with  these  two  countries  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  its  strategic  ob- 
jective of  seeking  to  turn  them  increasingly 
toward  the  West.  This  will  be  done  through 
commercial  ties  based  on  the  free  Interplay 
of  market  conditions  in  which  the  Unlt«d 
States  is  strong  and  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally believed  will  lead  to  a  more  open  so- 
ciety. 

"the  opportunity  for  business  transactions 
with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  on  the  same 
basis  as  with  other  nations  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  strengthen  our 
relations  with  those  two  countries  while 
shifting  from  aid  to  trade.  Existing  AID 
projects  in  Yugoslavia  are  being  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  no  new  ones  started  ex- 
cept assistance  financed  principally  from 
available  Public  Law  480  funds  in  connection 
with  the  Skopje  earthquake.  No  AID  proj- 
ects have  been  undertaken  in  Poland  except 
for  a  children's  hospital  in  Krakow.  Public 
Law  480  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities will  still  be  possible;  but  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  will  be  on  commercial 
trade. 

2.  Increasing  Western  economic  ties:  Both 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated their  desire  to  expand  commer- 
cial ties  with  free  world  countries.  While 
Poland  is  part  of  the  Communist  trade  bloc, 
it  has  persistently  so\ight  to  expand  Its  trade 
and  ties  with  the  West,  thereby  loosening 
Its  dependence  on  the  Soviets.  Poland  now 
carries  on  over  35  percent  of  its  trade  with 
free  world  countries.  Yugoslavia  has  come 
to  have  about  three-fourths  of  its  foreign 
trade  with  the  free  world  and  ever  since  the 
break  with  the  bloc  in  1948,  It  has  been 
moving  away  from  centralized  direction  of  Its 
economy  toward  a  system  in  which  market 
forces  play  a  dominant  role.  Since  1961,  it 
has  begun  a  major  series  of  reforms  to  Inte- 
grate its  economy  with  the  world  market  and 


has  adopted  a  provisional  system  of  tariffs 
based   on  the  Brussels  nomenclature. 

To  deny  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
will  likely  curb  the  efforts  of  these  two 
countries  to  strengthen  their  Western  eco- 
nomic ties.  Over  90  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  Yugoslav  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  sharply  Increased 
rates  of  duty  if  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment Is  withdrawn.  About  15  percent  of 
Poland's  trade  with  the  United  States  would 
similarly  be  affected. 

3.  Debt  repayment  to  the  United  States: 
The  ability  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  to 
repay  Indebtedness  to  the  United  Statei( 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  needed  sources 
of  foreign  exchange  are  denied  by  curbing 
their  trade  with  this  country. 

Yugoslav  obligations  during  the  next  sev- 
eral years  will  run  In  excess  of  910  million 
annually.  Poland's  debt  repayment  obliga- 
tions to  U.S.  citizens  whose  property  was 
nationalized  amounts  to  almost  tH  million 
annually,  and  within  the  next  few  years 
the  obligation  will  be  in  excess  of  913  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  obligation  will  Increase 
in  1967  to  over  $20  million  when  the  first 
payment  in  dollars  for  Public  Law  480  trans- 
actions falls  due.  The  capacity  to  pay  these 
dollars  to  us  depends  on  their  ability  to 
obtain  dollars,  and  trade  earnings  are  the 
source. 

4.  Historically  established:  Most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  for  Yugoslavia  goes  back 
to  an  1881  treaty;  and  most-favored-natlon 
for  Poland  was  authorized  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  1960.  Denial  of  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  for  the  two  countries  will 
be  a  serious  psychological  as  well  as  financial 
blow  and  will  inevitably  force  both  countries 
to  turn  more  to  the  East. 

5.  Strategic  significance  for  the  United 
States:  The  fact  that  efforts  to  win  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  toward  the  West  can  have 
significant  effect  is  best  indicated  by  the 
improvement  in  VS.  relations  with  the  two 
nations  through  past  steps  and  by  the  major 
role  both  countries  have  played  in  splintering 
the  Communist  bloc. 

For  example,  in  1958,  when  Yugoslavia 
spilt  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  U.S.  assist- 
ance was  extended.  Greece  was  a  battlefield 
for  guerrilla  warfare  supported  by  Yugo- 
slavia and  other  eastern  European  countries. 
Czechoslovakia  only  a  few  months  before 
already  had  fallen  victim  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. Bolstered  by  the  expanding  Soviet 
presence  on  the  Adriatic,  the  large  Commu- 
nist parties  of  Italy  and  Prance  were  in- 
creasingly aggressive  in  seeking  to  undermine 
the  governments  in  those  countries.  The 
Soviet-Yugoslav  break  in  1948,  followed 
promptly  by  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  cut  off 
the  Soviets  from  direct  access  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Yugoslavia  sealed  off  its  border 
to  guerrillas  operating  in  Greece  and  this 
allowed  Greek  forces  to  concentrate  on  a  con- 
tracted battlefield  where  they  quickly  moved 
to  victory.  Yugoslavia  became  a  buffer 
zone  for  NATO,  especially  Italy,  allowing 
the  Italian  Government  to  concentrate  more 
on  internal  problems.  The  Trieste  problem 
W{ts  also  promptly  settled.  Rapid  reduction 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  was  facilitated  by  these 
developments.  The  more  long  term  conse- 
quence has  been  the  embittered  squabbling 
and  splintering  within  the  bloc  set  off  by 
Yugoslavia's  unyielding  insistence  on  inde- 
pendent nationalism.  This  has  led  to  the 
end  of  the  myth  of  monolithic  Communist 
invincibility  and  a  shift  of  underlying  power 
toward  the  free  world. 

Poland,  as  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
has  of  necessity  played  a  more  limited  role. 
It  has  nevertheless  served  as  a  model  for  the 
other  bloc  countries  in  their  recent  tendency 
to  exercise  Increased  autonomy  in  internal 
affairs  and  to  broaden  relations  with  the 
West.  The  degree  of  freedom  of  religion  and 
speech  among  the  Polish  people,  the  more 
satisfactory  agricultural  results  achieved  fol- 


lowing the  reversal  of  that  country's  col- 
lectivization policy,  and  Poland's  special 
relationships  with  the  West  have  all  been 
watched  Intently  by  other  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries and  noted  with  particular  interest  by 
their  peoples. 

General  Eisenhower  (quoted  in  "First 
Hand  Report."  by  Sherman  Adams)  : 

"I  am  a  little  old-fashioned,"  (Charles) 
Wilson  said,  "I  don't  like  to  sell  firearms  to 
the  Indians."  Elsenhower  turned  on  Wilson 
quickly  and  said,  "You  should  say  first  what 
trade  is,  and  what  it  is  doing.  Suppose  you 
couldn't  make  a  single  firearm  without  raw 
material  out  of  the  enemy's  country.  The 
last  thing  you  can  do  Is  to  force  all  these 
peripheral  countries — the  Baltic  states,  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia,  and  the  rest  of  them — 
to  depend  on  Moscow  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  If  you  trade  with  them,  Charlie, 
you've  got  something  pulling  their  interest 
your  way.  You  immediately  Jump  to  guns 
and  ammunition.  I  am  not  talking  in  those 
terms.  It  must  be  selective.  You  are  not 
going  to  keep  them  looking  toward  us  and 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  that  umbrella 
unless  you  give  them  something  in  the  way 
of  inducement  to  come  out.  You  Just  can't 
preach  abstraction  to  a  man  who  has  to  turn 
for  his  daily  living  in  some  other  direction." 


Illustrative  Background  on  Conditions  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland 

IMPACT  op  AMERICAN  IDEAS 

In  Yugoslavia.  English  has  replaced  Rus- 
sian as  the  most  widely  taught  language  In 
the  country;  American  and  West  European 
books  are  freely  available  at  bookshops. 
American  films  are  by  far  first  in  number 
shown  each  year;  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts are  unjammed;  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  is  permitted  to  carry  out  a  program 
on  a  greater  scale  than  In  any  other  East 
European  country;  American  and  West 
European  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
sold  on  the  newsstands;  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  are  taken  by  some  70 
libraries.  American  plays  are  translated  and 
performed  regularly.  Yugoslav  Intellectuals 
have  been  In  close  contact  with  American 
authors,  sociologists,  scientists,  educators 
and  economists. 

In  Poland.  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are 
unjammed;  U.S.  Government  magazines  dis- 
tributed; American  films,  books,  and  com- 
mercial magazines  circulated;  American 
teachers  and  lecturers  brought  to  Polish 
universities;  and  large  exhibits  of  American 
products  and  American  accomplishments 
shown  at  the  Polish  international  trade  fair 
each  year. 

Farming  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  Is  now 
largely  private  and  the  ruthless  drive  toward 
collectivization  has  been  reversed. 

Socialization  of  arable  land  in  Eastern 
Europe  (collectives  and  state  farms) — see 
table  below: 

Percent 
socialised 
Country:  1963 

Yugoslavia , 13.0 

Poland 13. 0 

Albania 86.0 

Czechoslovakia 92.0 

East  Germany 96.  0 

Bulgaria _. 96. 0 

Rumania 1 96.0 

Hungary 96.0 

USSR 98.6 

In  Yugoslavia,  present  efforts  are  being 
directed  to  formation  of  privately  owned  co- 
operatives, similar  to  those  in  the  West,  In 
an  attempt  to  Increase  farm  size  and  efS- 
ciency.  Both  countries  still  give  llpservice 
to  eventual  socialization. 

FREEDOM  OP  RELIGION 

In  Yugoslavia,  harsh  repression  of  religion 
abruptly   ended   In   1949.     A   law  passed  in 
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1953  attempted  to  "normalize  relations"  be- 
tween church  and  state.  It  provided  for 
state  assistance  to  the  religious  conununities. 
the  operation  of  theological  seminaries,  the 
reemergence  of  a  religious  press.  Internal 
autonomy  was  guaranteed.  Interference  with 
religious  services  prohibited,  and  the  ban 
removed  from  church  rites  following  civil 
marriages. 

Archbishop  Steplnac  was  released  from 
prison  in  1951,  and.  until  his  death  In  1960, 
was  a  focal  point  of  hostility  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Commvmlst 
regime.  Relations  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  the  Yugoslav  Government 
have  since  Improved;  channels  of  communi- 
cations have  been  established  at  local,  pro- 
vincial and  federal  levels;  and  Catholic  pre- 
lates have  been  issued  exit  papers  without 
difficulty  for  visits  to  the  Vatican. 

The  basic  problem  Involved  in  church- 
state  relations  in  Yugoslavia— the  Incom- 
patibility of  Communist  Ideology  and  re- 
ligion—remains unresolved;  but,  before  1949. 
when  U.S.  assistance  arrived,  religion  was 
treated  with  the  full  range  of  strong-arm 
attacks  and  other  police  state  methods.  To- 
day the  regime  is  seeking  to  regularize  its 
relations  with  religious  groups,  and  to  im- 
prove general  church-stete  relations.  This 
is  being  attempted  without,  however,  giving 
up  basic  Commimlst  principles  and  objec- 
tives. 

In  Poland,  freiedom  of  religion  had  been 
under  severe  Communist  repression  and  Is 
still  embattled,  but  has  made  meaningful 
strides: 

Catholics  (who  make  up  95  percent  of  the 
population)  enjoy  basic  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. The  church  maintains  a  nationwide 
program  of  religious  education  for  children 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  university  and  semi- 
naries. Cardinal  Wyszynski.  Polish  primate, 
and  many  of  the  Polish  bishops  have  re- 
cently traveled  to  the  Vatican  on  several 
occasions  in  connection  with  the  ecumenical 
council  and  the  conclave.  The  Government 
treats  a  number  of  religious  holy  days  as 
national  holidays.  The  following  descrlp- 
tlon  of  a  church  service  is  taken  from  an 
eyewitness  report  in  Newsweek  magazine 
(June  18,  1962)  : 

"In  Warsaw,  in  the  darkened  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  a  young  priest  has  Just 
finished  reading  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl's 
pastoral  letter  urging  the  faithful  to  fight 
atheism,  materialism,  and  the  corruption  of 
youth. 

"  'And  now.'  the  priest  Intoned,  'repeat 
after  me:  We  pledge  to  thee.  Holy  Mary. 
Queen  of  Poland,  that  we  shall  fight  the 
evil  forces  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and 
that  we  shall  protect  our  youth.  So  heln 
us  God." 

"The  congregation,  kneeling  in  the  pews, 
in  the  aisles,  and  on  virtually  every  inch 
of  the  floor,  solemnly  repeated  the  pledge." 

FREEDOM    OP    SPEECH    AND   THE    PRESS 

In  Yugoslavia,  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  is  limited,  but  has  changed  drastically 
since  Yugoslavia  was  part  of  the  monolithic 
Soviet  bloc.  The  author  of  the  widely 
known  anti-Communist  books,  "New  Class" 
and  "Conversations  With  Btahn,"  Milovan 
Djllas,  is  in  Jail,  but  hU  books  came  out  of 
the  present  inteUectual  ferment  in  that 
TOuntry.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Yugoslav  writers  within  the  system  have  ex- 
perimented relatively  freely  and  with  com- 
paratlve  lack  of  Interference  in  their  work 
Yugoslav  newspapers  publish  more  straight 
news  and  more  balanced  news  than  those 
In  any  other  Communist  country  and  they 
subscribe  to  AP.  UPI.  and  the  New  York 
Times  service.  Foreign  correspondente  are 
not  censored  and  they  are  free  to  report 
What  they  can  find  out. 

Eyewitnesses  attending  local  area  meet- 
ings report  sharp  and  outspoken  criticism 
or  the  regime,  especially  in  regard  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  plans,  and  to  execution  of 
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previously  approved  projects.  In  local  gov- 
ernment meetings,  greater  participation  by 
the  public  and  by  locally  elected  officials  Is 
Increasingly  encouraged,  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  expressing  opinions  and  attitudes 
toward  local  problems  is  increasingly  utilized. 

In  Poland,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
Is  limited  but  contrasts  sharply  with  condi- 
tions when  Poland  was  fully  under  Soviet 
control : 

"I  agree  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
on  condition  that  our  children's  freedom 
will  be  greater,  not  less.  We  talk  of  com- 
peting with  the  West.  This  competition  can- 
not be  purely  economic.  It  must  also  ex- 
tend to  the  field  of  rights,  to  the  field  of 
freedom."  (Polish  Scientist  Leopold  Infeld. 
in  Przeglad  Kulturalny  (Warsaw).  Novem- 
ber 23,  1961.) 

At  the  end  of  1961,  Polish  pollsters  found 
their  teachers  read  Western  novelists.  Of 
220  primary  school  teachers  questioned,  not 
one  had  mentioned  a  contemporary  Polish 
or  Soviet  novel.  Secondary  school  teachers 
listed  Hemingway,  Camus,  and  Steinbeck  as 
most  frequently  read,  and  in  an  expanded 
list  did  not  include  a  single  Communist  writ- 
er. Radio  Warsaw,  reporting  these  things, 
complained  that  children  praised  the  capital- 
ist system  In  their  school  essays,  and  that 
even  those  that  defended  socialism  were  un- 
able to  state  p>olnts  of  superiority. 

Trade  and  aid  data — U.S.  exports  of  domes- 
tic merchandise  to  Yugoslavia  for  1962 
{selected  commodities) 

COMMODITY    GROUP   AND    SUBGROUP    DESCRIPTION 

Value  (dollars) 
Animals  and  products,  edible: 

Meat  and  meat  products 323,068 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  edible..  7^500 

Dairy  products 630 

Fish  and  fish  products 1, 199 

Animal  products,  edible 14,705 


Subtotal. 


347. 102 


Animals  and  products,  inedible: 
Hides  and  skins,  raw,  except 

furs 

Leather ' 

Purs  and  manufactures 

Animal  and  fish  oil  and  grease 

inedible 

Animal  and  animal  products 
inedible 


1.182,345 
2.034 
1.080 

328. 752 

9.673 


Subtotal ^_        1.523,884 


Vegetable  products,  edible: 

Grains   and    preparations 

Fodders  and  feeds 

Vegetables    and    preparations. 

edible __ 

Fruits  and  preparations. 

Nuts   and   preparations 

Vegetable   oil,    fat    and   wax, 

refined 

Cocoa,    coffee,   tea,   and   sub- 
stitutes  

Spices 

Sugar  and  related  products.. 


50,  515.  802 
a.  027.  455 

3.105 

413. 234 

1.239 

763. 527 

5.199 
3.048 
3,091 


Subtotal 63.735,700 


Vegetable  products,  Inedible: 
Rubber  and  manufactures,  ex- 
clusive of  sc  2 

Naval  stores,  gums,  and  res- 
ins  

Vegetable    oil,     fat    and    wax, 

crude 

Niu-sery  and  floral  stock 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  prod- 
ucts,  Inedible 


741,006 

21,230 

8,  297.  505 

3.534 

1.  072.  764 

41.540 


Subtotal... 10.177.669 


Trade  and  aid  data— U.S.  exports  of  domes- 
tic merchandise  to  Yugoslavia  for  1962 
(selected  commodities) — Continued 

_     ^,  Value  (dollars) 

Textile  fiber  and  manuf actxires : 

Cotton,    unmanufactured 16,189,393 

Cotton,  semimanufactures 723 i  262 

Cotton  manufactures 72,689 

Vegetable   fibers    and   manu- 

factvu-es 22  178 

Wool  manufactures 7^  257 

Hair  and  manufactures li842 

Silk  and  manufactures '  536 

Man  made   fibers   and   manu- 
factures   i_  418^  035 

Miscellaneous     textile     prod- 

6,872 


UCtS- 


Subtotal.. 17,442,064 

Wood  and  paper: 

Wood,  unmanufactured 895 

Wood  manufactures 26,497 

Paper     base     stocks,     except 

rags J   117  7gg 

Paper,   related  products   and 

manufactures 387.100 


Subtotal 1,532.258 


Nonmetallic  minerals: 

Coal  and  related  fuels 3,912.094 

Petroleum  and  products 1,478.751 

Stone,    hydraul    cement    and 

lime 204 

Glass  and  products 46.721 

Clay   and  products 15,137 

Nonmetallic  minerals 98  494 


Subtotal 5,551,401 


Metals  and  metal  manufac- 
tures : 

Iron  and  steelmaking  raw  ma- 
terial  

Iron  and  steel  mill  prod  roll 
and    fi 

Metal  mfrs 

Alum  ore,  etc,  &  semfab 
form 

Copper  ore,  etc,  &  semfab 
form 

Copper  base  alloy  and  semfab 
form 

Nickel  ore,  etc.  &  sfab  form.! 

Tin  ore.  etc.  &  semfab  form.. 

Nfer  ore.  etc.  &sfab  f,  nec.._ 

Prec  mtl  &  plated  ware.  nee.. 


1.  290.  442 

2.  704.  777 
3, 121,  065 

3.  843.  330 

5, 992, 271 

1,560 

556 

121,220 

85,945 

992 


Subtotal 17,162,158 


Machinery  and  vehicles: 

El  mach  and  app  except  sc  2 


3,  583,  225 


Power  generating  mach.  nec.._  2,313,956 
Constr.     excav.    and    mining 

n^ac^-- 1.  955.  894 

Mtl  ctg  mach.  tools  ex  scl l,  991,  209 

Mtl  form  mach  tools 111!  248 

Mtl  wr king  mach  nee  pt  and 

«^- 8.308.061 

Textile,     sewing     and      shoe 

°^ch.. 634,461 

Industrial    mach    and    parts, 

»ec- 11,614.  190 

Office  acctg  and  comptg  mach.  478.  387 

Prlntg,  bookbinding  appara- 
tus  _  93_  352 

Agrlc   mach  implements  and 

pt« 144^  595 

Tractors,    nee    pts 642.710 

Auto.  etc.  pt  and  ace.  ex  sc  2._  467,  266 

Aircraft  pts  ace  ex  sc  2 8.000 

Watercraft,  excl  of  sc  1 6,432 

Railway  transportation  equip.  lis,  177 

Vehicles  and  parts,  nee 7.389 


Subtotal _ 32,363,552 
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Trade  and  aid  data — US.  exports  of  domes- 
tic merchandiae  to  Yugoslavia  for  1962 
(selected  eommoditiea) — Continued 

Value  (dollars) 
Chemlcala  and  related  producu 
of: 
Coal  tar  and  products,  ex.  sc.  17,  484 
Medicinal    and    pharmaceuti- 
cal    preparations 1,538,779 

Chemical     specialties 1.435.549 

IndiLstrlal  chemical  ex.  sc.  1..  446,  860 
Pigments,    pallets,     and     var- 
nishes   165.681 

Soap  and  toilet  preparations.  2,  227 


Subtotal 3,606.570 


Miscellaneous : 

Photo  proj.  goods  ex.  sc.  1 

Scl.  and  prof.  eq.  nee.  ex.  sc.  1. 
Musical  Instruments  pts.  and 

ace 

Mlscl.  office  supplies 

Toys,   games,  athl.   and  sptg. 

goods 

Books    maps   and    prnt.   mat. 

nee 

Miscl.  commod.  nee.  excl.  sc.  1. 


8 


317.711 
,330.  137 

36.  256 
19.982 

4.630 

54.258 
876. 032 


Subtotal 10.639,006 

i 
Yugoslavia,     total 154,081,264 

Total  U.S.  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Yugoslavia 


rin  millions  of  dollars] 

1948 

1953 

1960 

1961 

1962 

U.S.  import<i 

5 

31.6 

108.7 

40.2 

86.0 

39.2 
1S3.9 

4R  3 

U.S.  eiports i. 

154.1 

(The  U.S.  export  data  include  Public  Law 
480  sales,  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  emd  AID 
programs  Including  the  Development  Lioan 
Fund.  In  1962,  U3.  experts  for  the  first 
time  In  many  years  dropped  rather  than  In- 
creased and  were  exceeded  by  Imports  as  a 
result  of  Yugoslav  foreign  trade  reforms  and 
successive  droughts  forcing  a  2.4  percent 
reduction  of  Yugoslav  Imports  for  the  year.) 

U.S.  Am  TO   TT7GOSLAVIA 

Current  U.S.  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  Is 
almost  exclusively  In  the  form  of  surplus 
agricultural  conamodlties  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  The  last  loan  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  was  made  In  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  Grants  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  amounted  to 
$3.3  million  In  fiscal  year  1961,  $0.5  million 
In  fiscal  year  1962-  and  $0.1  million  In  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  fiscal  year  1963  grant  was 
made  from  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  complete  orderly  phasing  out  of  prior 
year  AID  activities. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram the  United  States  sells  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Yugoslavia  for  Yugoslav 
currency.  Ten  percent  of  the  sales  proceeds 
are  reserved  for  U.S.  uses,  and  the  remain- 
ing 90  percent  Is  made  available  to  the  Yugo- 
slav Government,  principally  In  the  form  of 
loans,  for  economic  development  projects. 
The  United  States  is  also  selling  commodities 
to  Yugoslavia  on  15-year  dollar  credit  terms 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  Under 
title  m  of  Public  Law  480,  surplus  agricul- 
tural cOTnmodltles  are  provided  to  suppcwt 
U.S.  private  relief  agencies  operating  In 
Yugoslavia,  such  as  CARE,  Church  World 
Service,  and  Lutheran  World  ReUef . 

As  a  result  of  the  disastrous  earthquake 
which  virtually  destroyed  the  city  of  Skopje. 
Yugoslavia,  on  July  26,  1963,  the  United 
States  has  provided  emergency  relief  assist- 
ance consisting  of  medical  aid  and  supplies, 
blankets  and  cots,  shelter,  food  and  trans- 
portation services.  In  addition,  37.5  billion 
dinars   in  U.S.   holdings,  equivalent  to  $50 


million  at  the  current  excbange  rate,  was 
made  available  for  relief  and  construction 
from  YugoslsT  currency  holdings  available 
for  U.S.  use. 

Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  un- 
der title  t.  Public  Law  480,  agreements 
signed  July  1.  1954.  to  June  30.  1963 

Wheat  and  fiour  (bushels) 221, 140,000 

Cotton    (bales) 656,000 

Nonfat  dry  milk 5.  441,  000 

Fats  and  oils  (pounds) 666,159,000 

Dry     edible     beans     (hundred- 
weight)    222,000 

Fresh  fruits  (poimds) 15,504,000 

Canned  fruit  and  Juices 

(pounds) 4.993,000 

1962  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 

Poland 
coMMoorrY  cBorp  and  subgroup  ocscaiPTiON 

Value 
(dollars) 

Animals    and    products,    edible 

meat  and  meat  products 7,659 

Hides  and  skins,   raw,  ex  furs 

(inedible) 386.  297 

Leather     manufactures     (Inedi- 
ble)  1,728 

Animal  and  fish  oil  and  grease, 

inedible 4.021.903 


Subtotal   (edible  and  in- 
edible)  


4.417.587 


Vegetable  products,  edible: 

Grains  and  preparations 

Fodders  and  feeds,  nee 

Vegetables  and  prep.,  edible 

Fruits  and  preparations 

Veg.  oil,  fat  and  wax,  refines.  . 
Cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and  substi- 
tutes  

Beverages 


13 

930 

624 

123. 

025 

3, 

800 

10. 

190 

3 

245. 

588 

18. 

264 
940 

Subtotal 47, 332, 431 


Vegetable  products,  inedible: 
Rubber     and     manufacturers 

excl  of  sc  2 ^-.__  1.450,239 

Oil  seeds  exc.   essential 1__  478.944 

Veg.  oil.  fat  and  wax.  crude 4,367,363 

Seeds,  except  oil  seeds 2,726 

Nursery  and  fioral  stock 180 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 346.143 

Miscl.  veg.  products.  Inedible.  77,  070 

Subtotal e,  722, 665 


Textile  fiber  and  manufactures: 

Cotton,    unmanufactured 

Cotton,  semimanufacttzres 

Cotton  manufactures 

Wool,    unmanufactured 

Wool,  semimanufactures 

Manmade    fibers   and   manu- 
factures  


20,  523,  937 

203,  635 

1,000 

11.000 

563, 270 

638,  789 


Subtotal 21,941,631 


Wood  and  paper : 

Sawmill  products 29,850 

Wood    manufactures 8,  600 

Paper,    related    products    and 

manufactures 5,945 


Subtotal. 


44,295 


Nonmetallic  minerals: 

Glass    and    products 

•Clay  and  products 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  nee.. 


2.533 

85. 161 

894. 832 


Subtotal. 


483,536 


Metals  and  metal  manfacturers : 

Ir  Sc  stl  mill  prod  roll  St  fl 176,  537 

Castings  and  forglngs i6, 330 

Metal  mfrs.  excl  of  sc  1 15. 152 

Alum  ore.  etc.  Sc  semfab  form.  732,  819 

Nfer  ore,  etc.  &  sfab  f ,  nee 144,830 


Subtotal. 1,084,668 


1962  V.S.  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 
Poland  — Con  tinued 


Machinery  Sc  vehicles: 

El  mach  Sc  app  except  sc  2 

Power  generating  mach,  nec. 
Constr.  excav  &  mining  mach. 

Mtl  ctg  mach.  tools  ex  scl 

Mtl  form  mach  tools 

Mtlwrklng  mach  nee  pt  Sc  ace 
Textile,  sewing  &  shoe  mach.. 
Industrial  mach  &  parts,  nee 
Office  acctg  Sc  comptg  mach.. 
Printg,  bookblng  apparatus.. 
Agric  mach  implements  Sc  pts. 
Auto.  etc.  pt  &  ace.  ex  sc  2. 

Aircraft  pts  ace  ex  sc  2 

Watercraft.  excl  of  sc  1... 


Subtotal 3.000,350 


Value 

(dollars) 

237 

509 

45 

295 

220 

583 

246 

943 

13 

211 

1.  864 

756 

79, 

478 

186, 

539 

34. 

004 

17, 

758 

7, 

081 

18. 

845 

23. 

648 

7, 

700 

Chemical  and  related  products: 

Coal    tar    and    products,    exc 

sc 50,895 

Medicinal     and     pharmaceut 

prep 850.  622 

Chemical   specialties 76,728 

Industrial  chemicals  e«.  scl..  86,670 

Pigments,     paints     and     var- 
nishes   1,377 

Chemical  and  related  products — 
Continued 

Soap  and  toilet  preparations.  828 


Subtotal. 


1,067,  120 


Miscellaneous: 

Photo  proJ  goods  ex  sc  1 99,710 

Scl  and  prof  eq.  nee.  ex  sc  1-.  112,214 

Musical  Instruments  pts  and 

ace 18,934 

Miscl  office  supplies 2,000 

Toys,    games    athl    and    sptg 

good 4,712 

Books,  maps,  and  print  mat 

nee ^      143,003 

Mlscl  commod  noc  excl  scl '7,930.697 


Subtotal... 


8,311,270 


Total 94.404.  543 

Department  of  State,  Oct.  29,  1968. 

[A  public  affairs  reprint.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  DCJ 

Poland?  Yugoslavia? — Why  Help 

Communists? 

(By  Christian  A.  Herter) 

Emotion  is  rarely  a  reliable  guide  to  sound 
policy  decisions.  Yet  all  of  us  are  tempted 
at  one  time  or  another  to  speak  out  or  act 
in  anger  against  situations  not  to  our  liking. 
More  often  than  not,  we  discover  anew  that 
we  cannot  end  our  troubles  merely  by  oppos- 
ing them.  In  the  conduct  of  international 
relations,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  achieve 
our  goals  by  careful  planning  and  the  quiet 
and  skillful  use  of  diplomatic  tools  than  by 
harsh  words  and  hasty  decisions. 

A  case  in  point  is  ovir  relationship  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Pew  of  the 
numerous  problems  that  confront  us  in  the 
world  generate  more  frustration  or  arouse 
more  controversy  than  this.  Many  of  us.  and 
more  of  our  ancestors,  came  from  that  arc  of 
states  that  runs  through  the  heart  of  Europe 
from  Poland  to  Rumania.  It  distresses  us 
to  know  that  most  of  the  people  now  living 
in  those  countries  are  ruled  by  regimes  they 
neither  approve  of  nor  respect.  We  blame 
ourselves,  in  part,  for  not  successfully  op- 
posing their  absorption  into  Moscow's  empire. 
And  we  find  It  galling  that  we  can  do  so 
little  now  to  promote  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

Against  this  background  of  concern  and 
frustration,  it  is  not  at  all  pulling  that  we 
should  occasionally  lash  out  at  the  Commu- 
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nist  rulers  and  all  their  works,  that  we  should 
seek  to  end  or  prevent  any  action  on  our 
part  that  might  lend  them  comfort  or  pres- 
tige. This  feeling  was  reflected  most  recently 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  voting  to  ban 
any  assistance  to  countries  "known  to  be 
dominated  by  communism  or  Marxism." 

This  sweeping  restriction  was  modified  the 
following  day  by  a  second  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate,  which  permitted  the  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  for  foreign 
assistance  In  some  circunivstances.  Even  so, 
the  surplus  products  are  not  to  go  to  any 
country  "participating  directly  or  indirectly 
In  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world"  or  to  one  that  Is  "con- 
trolled by  any  country  promoting  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  the  world." 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  was  sending 
to  the  floor  a  foreign  trade  bill  that  would  ex- 
clude Poland  and  Yugoslavia  from  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  under  our  system 
of  tariffs. 

These  actions  In  the  Congress  sought  to 
reverse  policies  followed  by  three  adminis- 
trations, two  Democratic  and  one  Republi- 
can, for  a  dozen  years  and  more.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  frustrations  mentioned  earlier 
played  an  Important  part  In  these  actions. 
Also  at  work  was  the  feeling  that  the  assist- 
ance given  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  In  recent 
years  had  produced  no  tangible  results  from 
Uie  point  of  view  of  our  interests.  There  was 
understandable  irritation  that  Polish  and 
Yugoslav  leaders  frequently  criticized  the 
United  States  but  not  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  legislators  argued  that  it  made  no 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  ease  the  e<;onomic  problems  of  Com- 
munist regimes. 

"I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  we 
would  help  people  to  get  free  by  making 
their  tyrant  masters  stronger,-  one  Senator 
said  during  debate  on  the  foreign  assistance 
amendment.  It  wts  a  question  that  many 
Americans  have  asked  themselves.  Why 
should  we  help  a  Oommunist  government? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  is  that 
cur  policy  is  not  designed  primarily  to  help 
governments  but  rather  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  the  countries  concerned.  That 
it  helps  the  governments,  we  recognize  of 
course.  But  for  any  realistic  Judgment,'  we 
need  to  look  at  the  total  effect,  not  merely 
the  most  obvious  one;  the  subUe  and  indirect 
consequences  of  action  are  frequently  more 
important  than  those  readily  discernible. 

For  a  fuller  answer,  we  must  know  Just 
what  it  Is  that  we  have  done  to  assist  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  We  should  consider  the  rea- 
sons that  convinced  Presidents  Truman 
Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  that  such  aid  was 
in  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
Finally,  we  should  «tudy  the  results  of  this 
policy. 

Only  then  can  we  Judge  whether  the  course 
we  have  pursued  has  produced  useful  results 
and  whether  it  should  be  continued. 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  World 
war  II,  Yugoslavia  was  probably  the  most 
militant  and  extreme  of  Moscow's  recently 
acquired  satellites.  That  very  extremism 
created  problems.  Tito,  in  those  days,  was  if 
anything,  more  Stalinist  than  Stalin  himself 
and  his  militancy  created  Intrabloc  problems 
of  discipline  and  control.  Stalin  sought  to 
take  over  the  Yugoslav  party  from  within. 
When  that  failed  he  engineered  the  exclu- 
sion of  Tito  and  IiU  followers  from  the 
oominform. 

The  Soviet  dictator  calculated  that  without 
his  support,  the  Yugoslav  Conununists  would 
quickly  be  brought  to  heel.  He  was  wrong 
and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  serious 
blunders.  For  "nto  had  broken  the  so-called 
monolithic  unity  of  the  Communist  bloc  the 
winds  of  nationalism  and  independence  be- 
gan to  blow,  and  their  erosive  effect  on  Mos- 
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cow's     control     have     become     Increasingly 
apparent. 

Yugoslavia's  break  with  Moscow  and  its 
pursuit  of  an  Independent  course  produced 
significant  political  and  strategic  advantages 
for  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  Soviet  power  was 
rolled  back  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  from 
Italy's  northeastern  border.  Austria's  south- 
ern boundary  was  freed  from  Moscow's  con- 
trol. The  closing  of  Yugoslavia's  borders  to 
Greek  Commimists  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  the  latter's  effort  to  win  over  Greece. 

Other  consequences  flowed  from  Yugo- 
slavia's independent  course,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  both  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
West.  The  pace  of  development  accelerated 
and  living  standards  rose.  Foreign  trade  in- 
creased and  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  was 
with  nonbloc  countries.  Cultural  and  tech- 
nical contracts  have  grown  and  new  bonds  of 
friendship  have  been  established.  Over  the 
past  decade,  thousands  of  westerners  have 
visited  Yugoslavia  and  come  to  know  first- 
hand that  country,  its  progress  and  prob- 
lems, and  its  intelligent,  able,  and  fiercely  in- 
dependent people.  And  many  Yugoslavs 
have  been  able  to  see  the  West  and  to  com- 
pare its  reality  with  the  propaganda  stereo- 
types. 

We  know  that  the  present  course  has  been 
welcomed  by  most  young  Yugoslavs  and  by 
broad  segments  of  the  population  at  large 
We  should  harbor  no  Illusions,  however  as 
regards  the  present  political  leadership  and 
its  basic  Communist  orientation.  Nonethe- 
less, President  Tito  Is  a  proud  and  independ- 
ent man,  and  he  Is  a  Yugoslav.  However 
much  he  might  welcome  readmisslon  to  the 
bloc,  he  is  not  likely  to  consider  it  on  terms 
of  less  independence  than  he  demanded  In 
1948.  And  from  Moscow's  viewpoint,  such  a 
demand  could  only  stimulate  the  forces  of 
nationalism  which  already  have  caused  the 
Kremlin  Incalculable  trouble. 

The  danger  in  the  present  situation  Is  that 
a  drastic  revision  of  U.S.  policy  along  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  Senate  amendment 
would  sharply  reduce  Yugoslavia's  freedom 
of  choice.  A  harsh  stiffening  of  our  policy 
and  a  modest  softening  of  Moscow's  might 
convince  the  men  in  Belgrade  that  they  had 
only  one  road  open  to  them.  The  hand  of 
those  who  all  along  have  favored  a  reorien- 
tation of  Yugoslav  policy  in  the  direction  of 
closer  ties  with  Moscow  would  be  Incredi- 
bly strengthened;  those  whose  orlenUtlon 
has  been  toward  the  West  would  be  left  with 
few  effective  arguments  or  defenses. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  committee 
earlier  this  year.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said:  "We  believe  the  question  answers 
Itself  as  to  whether  we  would  prefer  that  the 
Yugoslavs  fall  back  into  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  thus  reorient  their  country 
toward  the  E.ist.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
present  policy,  supported  by  three  admin- 
istrations and  fully  tested  by  time  and  events 
Is  effective  and  in  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try." 

There  are  elements  of  both  similarity  and 
considerable  difference  in  the  situations  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Like  the  Yugoslavs, 
the  Poles  are  a  proud  and  independent- 
minded  people.  But  they  are  also  realists 
and  they  know  that  their  geographic  posi- 
tion creates  special  problems  for  them.  Bor- 
dering the  Soviet  Union  and  athwart  the 
main  lines  of  communication  between  the 
Soviet  state  and  East  Germany.  Poland 
knows  that  any  overt  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  rupture  with  Moscow  would  pro- 
duce the  most  severe  kind  of  repression.  It 
does  not  enjoy  the  kind  of  relative  Isola- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  that  made  Yugo- 
slavia's break  with  Moscow  possible. 

During  the  first  decade  after  World  War 
II,  Poland's  Communist  leaders  were  doc- 
ile followers  of  Stalin  and  careful  executors 
of  his  policies.  American  policy  toward 
the  Warsaw  regime  paralleled  that  toward 
the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.    But 


in  1956.  revolt  against  blind  acceptance  of 
the     Soviet     pattern     erupted     in     Poland 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,   who  had   been  Jailed 
by  the  Stalinists,  assumed  power  on  the  crest 
of  this  Poland-first  demonstration. 

The  new  Polish  leader  had  to  walk  the 
narrow  ledge  between  his  basic  loyalty  to 
Moscow  and  to  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  his 
comprehension  of  the  demands  of  his  own 
people  for  liberalization  and  more  freedom 
Forced  collectivization  of  farmlands  was 
halted.  Pressures  on  the  Catholic  Church 
were  reduced.  Limitations  on  contracts  with 
the  West  were  relaxed  and  the  Warsaw  gov- 
ernment moved  to  improve  its  long-neglected 
relations  with  nonbloc  countries. 

As  we  watched  these  developments  from 
Washington,  we  concluded  that  they  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  October  1956  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
declared : 

"The  captive  peoples  should  never  have 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  in  us  a  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  friend  who  shares  their 
aspirations.  They  must  know  that  they  can 
draw  upon  our  abundance  to  tide  themselves 
over  the  period  of  economic  adjustment 
which  Is  Inevitable  as  they  rededicate  their 
productive  efforts  to  the  service  of  their 
own  people,  rather  than  of  exploiting  mas- 
ters. Nor  do  we  condition  economic  ties  be- 
tween us  upon  the  adoption  by  these  coun- 
tries of  any  particular  form  of  society." 

A  few  days  later.  President  Eisenhower 
said: 

"The  United  States  has  made  clear  Its 
readiness  to  assist  economically  the  new  and 
independent  governments  of  these  countries 
We  have  already— some  days  since— been  in 
contact  with  the  new  Government  of  Po- 
land on  this  matter.  We  have  also  pub- 
licly declared  that  we  do  not  demand  of 
these  governments  their  adoption  of  any 
particular  form  of  society  as  a  condition 
upon  our  economic  assistance.  Our  one  con- 
cern Is  that  they  be  free— for  their  sake  and 
for  freedom's  sake." 

Since  1957,  these  expressions  of  interest 
and  support  have  taken  the  practical  form 
of  credits  and  deliveries  of  surplus  farm 
products.  There  has  been  a  significant  and 
fruitful  growth  In  technical  and  cultural 
exchanges.  Thousands  of  Americans  and 
Poles  have  come  to  know  each  other  well 
whether  as  official  visitors  or  as  tourists' 
Well-known  Americans,  such  as  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  who  have  visited  Poland 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  their  recepUon  by  the  Polish 
people 

The  Poles  know  that  economic  assistance 
from  the  United  States  has  helped  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  They  know  that 
grain  imports  from  America  have  permitted 
their  farmers  to  concentrate  on  other  agri- 
cultural products  that  earn  hard  currency 
on  world  markets.  Their  farm  situation 
the  best  by  far  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  en- 
abled them  to  resist  pressures  for  tighter 
controls  and  possibly  a  revision  to  the  hated 
collectivization. 

They  know,  too,  that  help  from  the  United 
States  has  permitted  the  Government  in 
Warsaw  to  steer  a  course  freer  of  dominance 
from  Moscow  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

There  have  been  reports  lately  of  discour- 
aging developments  within  Poland  that  we 
can  only  read  with  regret.  New  pressure 
Is  being  exerted  against  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  government.  The  authorities  have 
expanded  controls  over  the  press  and  the 
schools.  Nevertheless,  the  Polish  people 
enjoy  a  measure  of  freedom  unknown  in  any 
other  bloc  country.  And  PolUh  farmers  sUll 
own  more  than  85  percent  of  the  land  under 
cultivation,  whereas  in  other  bloc  countries 
that  percentage  or  more  is  under  the  stultify- 
ing hand  of  collectives. 

Nor   has   Gomulka   surrendered   his   views 
on  the  right  of  each  stete  to  determine  and 
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follow  Its  own  road  to  socialism  without 
being  rigidly  Ued  to  the  Soviet  model.  Pol- 
lowing  the  2ad  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Congress  last  fall,  lir.  Oomullu  in  his  report 
said:  Every  party  U  fully  Independent  and 
autonomous  and  bears  full  responsibility  for 
the  country  it  rules  and  for  its  policy  In  the 
country." 

There  is  evidence  of  many  other  significant 
differences  between  the  views  held  in  Mos- 
cow and  those  dominant  in  Warsaw  on  botto 
domesUc  and  foreign  issues.  While  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  stressing  the  desirability 
of  expanding  intrabloc  trade.  Poland  has 
been  establishing  a  privileged  sector  of  in- 
dustry producing  primarily  for  Western 
markets. 

As  we  look  at  these  and  other  facts  of  life 
Inside  the  Soviet  system,  It  is  more  tmp>ortant 
than  ever  for  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
myths  and  the  realities.  This  is  particularly 
vital  as  we  consider  our  policies  toward  Yu- 
goslavia and  Poland.  The  basic  objective  of 
our  policy  In  both  countries  has  been  to  en- 
courage their  Independence  and  freedom  for 
their  people. 

Critics  of  the  course  we  are  and  have  been 
following  tend.  I  think,  to  regard  the  public 
statements  of  Tito  and  Gomulka  on  foreign 
policy  matters  as  the  only  valid  evidence  of 
what  is  happening  in  their  two  countries. 
Each  expression  of  friendship  for  Moscow  is 
read  as  a  sign  of  our  own  failure.  Those  who 
would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  those  most 
friendly  to  us  In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  seem 
surprised  to  discover  with  some  regularity 
that  Messrs.  Tito  and  Gomulka  are  still 
Communists. 

Siu-ely  this  is  not  the  time  to  walk  away 
from  the  competition.  I  can  think  of  few 
actions  on  our  part  that  would  be  more  wel- 
come in  Moscow  than  that.  If  I  were  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  I  would  surely  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  if  I  knew  that  Poland's  and  Yugo- 
slavia's windows  to  the  West  were  being 
bricked  over.  Never  have  the  signs  of  inter- 
nal disarray  been  more  obvious  within  the 
Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today.  Never 
have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  Independ- 
ence been  more  evident. 

There  is  a  puzzling  inconsistency  in  all  of 
this  that  we  should  consider.  We  have  all 
heard  words  of  warning  about  the  effective- 
ness of  Moscow's  penetration  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  countries  tlirough  trade-and- 
ald  offensives.  Yet  some  of  us  who  seem 
most  alarmed  at  this  Intensified  competition 
are  among  those  who  would  deliberately  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  this  brand  of  peaceful  competition  within 
the  bloc  itself. 

One  of  our  problems,  I  believe.  Is  our  im- 
patience and  our  desire  to  find  clear-cut 
and  quick  answers.  Given  the  complexities 
of  our  world,  there  are  few  such  answers 
short  of  devastation.  We  must  gird  our- 
selves for  the  long,  hard  pull  that  this  kind 
of  competition  requires.  The  search  for 
shortcuts  can  drive  us  Into  hasty  and  emo- 
tional decisions  that  only  create  new  prob- 
lems. 

A  policy  of  abandonment  toward  key  areas 
of  Eastern  Exirope  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  ultimate  In  the  "no  win"  policy  we  hear 
discussed  these  days.  Its  logical  outcome 
would  seem  to  be  either  surrender  or  mili- 
tary convict.  Certainly  we  cannot  "win"  a 
competition  In  which  we  refuse  to  partici- 
pate. And  If  we  hope  for  Internal  tension 
and  turmoil  as  the  outcome  of  our  Inaction, 
we  must  in  good  conscience  be  prepared  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  development. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  what  we  want.  I 
doubt  that  such  an  outcome  woxild  serve  well 
the  Interests  of  freedom  or  Independence  of 
our  friends  In  Eastern  Euroj>e. 

The  question  of  our  policy  Is  sometimes 
phrased  as  one  of  aid  for  Communist  govern- 
ments versus  no  aid.  That  Is  not  the  real 
Issue.     The  central  question  is  whether  the 


President  Is  to  have  available  to  him  the  au- 
thority to  extend  or  not  extend  assistance  at 
times  and  places  where  the  available  evi- 
dence indicates  that  such  action  would  pro- 
mote our  own  national  security  interests. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  our  overall  posture 
toward  peoples  now  living  under  unwanted 
Communist  rule.  If  they  and  their  govern- 
ments know  they  cannot  count  on  us  for 
urgently  needed  help,  they  will  suit  their 
actions  and  their  policies  to  fit  that  fact.  If 
they  realize  that  such  help  might  be  forth- 
coming in  certain  circumstances,  their  ac- 
tions could  be  quite  different. 

Two  years  ago.  as  Secretary  of  State.  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  this  matter  in  a  speech 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Washing- 
ton.   I  said  then: 

"We  have  tried  to  encourage  any  trend  to- 
ward greater  freedom  within  the  Communist 
bloc.  We  aided  Yugoslavia,  whose  break  with 
the  bloc  compounded  the  difficulties  of  maln- 
Uinlng  monolithic  Soviet  control  over  the  re- 
maining Eastern  European  states.  We  are 
helping  Poland.  We  have  sought  through 
exchange  programs  and  other  personal  and 
cultiu^l  contacts  to  broaden  the  exposure  of 
the  Soviet  people  to  outside  Influences 

"If  we  hold  to  our  course.  I  believe  that 
these  trends  will  continue  and  will  work  in 
our  favor.  Basically  our  policy  Is  running 
with  the  grain  of  history." 

My  reading  of  the  situation  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  only  reinforces  that  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  bring- 
ing the  situation  to  a  head.  There  is 
no  real  difference  in  ideology  between 
these  dictators.  This  man  is  an  oppor- 
tunist. This  is  the  type  of  opportunism 
which  the  Communists  work  to  their 
advantage. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that 
he  is  going  to  stand  alone.  He  is  not 
going  to  stand  alone  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.   I  am  going  to  stand  with  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  asked  that  he 
become  a  joint  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  that  his  name  be  added  to 
it  and  that  the  amendment  be  known  as 
the  Lausche-Hartke  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  I  am  in  error,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  present,  and  he 
can  correct  me.  As  I  read  the  figures 
from  page  40  of  the  report,  it  states  that 
U.S.  imports  from  Yugoslavia  in  1962 
totaled  $48.3  million,  and  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  were  $154.1  million,  of  which 
an  estimated  $131  million  were  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  AID  pro- 
grams. Public  Law  480,  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans. 

According  to  my  computation.  $131 
million  subtracted  from  $154.1  million 
leaves  $23.1  million,  which  leaves  a  def- 
icit balance  of  $25.2  million.  Am  I  in 
error? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  that  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  in  the  committee  report.  We 
were  not  trying  to  deceive  anybody. 
Yugoslavia  has  substantial  loans  from 
the  International  Bank,  and  it  is  serv- 
icing Yugoslavia's  loans.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  That  is  quite  clear  from  page 
40  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
a  recent  trip  to  South  America.  Tito  at- 
tempted to  make  an  agreement  to  extend 


long-term  credits  to  South  American 
countries,  and  in  fact  concluded  such 
agreements? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  he  not  also  make 
long-term  agreements  with  Bolivia  to 
sell  that  country  machinery? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  informed 
as  to  that.  I  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  trade  with  every  other  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Tito  did  offer  the  Bolivian 
Government  $5  million.  I  wish  other 
governments  would  make  loans  to  some 
countries  and  offer  aid  on  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis,  instead  of  making  this 
country  carry  the  whole  burden. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  Tito  wishes  to 
trade.  I  assume,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  country,  he  is  trying  to  trade  in 
every  way  he  can. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  so 
far  as  special  favors  and  Tito  are  con- 
cerned, such  favors,  or  special  considera- 
tion, or  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, are  not  being  extended  to  other 
Communist  countries  except  Poland? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  there  is  no  special  considera- 
tion; there  is  no  preferential  treatment 
over  44  other  countries,  I  think  the  num- 
ber is. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  other  Commu- 
nist countries  have  received  such  treat- 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  are  the  only  two 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  previous 
administrations  have  found  good  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  what  previous  administrations  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  one  has  in- 
sinuated in  the  slightest  degree  that  both 
are  not  socialistic  countries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  say  he  did 
not  want  to  cheat  America  out  of  this 
trade.  What  about  the  situation  as  to 
imported  zinc?  An  application  as  to 
zinc  was  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  decision  was  3  to  2.  It  was  a 
hotly  contested  decision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  amounted  to 
$766,000  with  respect  to  zinc. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  very 
great  matter  to  become  excited  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  only  one. 
There  have  been  split  decisions  over  and 
over  again.  I  do  not  care  if  we  proceed 
on  an  equal  basis,  but  how  do  Commu- 
nist countries  establish  their  prices?  Do 
they  establish  them  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
as  we  do? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  establish  their  prices.  We  do  not 
give  them  a  special  price.  They  have  to 
meet  the  world  price. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  labor  or  production  costs. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  have 
to  worry  about  all  costs;  otherwise  they 
could  not  meet  the  competition.  They 
cannot  sell  to  us  at  any  higher  price  than 
that  offered  by  any  other  country.  Any 
country  that  produces  any  product  has 
to  worry  about  costs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  true  that,  so  far 
as  Communist  and  Socialist  governments 
are  concerned,  they  can  export  items  at 
prices  that  have  no  relation  to  produc- 
tion or  labor  coste.  There  is  no  definite 
way  to  make  a  determination  in  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  as  to  what  the  costs  are. 
Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First,  we  must  adjust 
our  prices  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Communist  countries  do  not  have  to  do 
so.  and  deliberately  do  not  do  so.  because 
their  intent,  fii-st,  is  to  dupe  their  own 
people;  and,  second,  they  are  intense  in 
their  belief  that  the  free  nations  will 
perish,  and  subsequently  they  will  be  able 
to  do  whatever  they  please. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  understanding  is  that 
20  percent  of  the  grain  produced  by  Po- 
lish farmei-s  is  sold  to  the  Government, 
and  the  other  80  percent  is  sold  on  the 
open  maiket.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
are  two  Communist  countries  that  have 
not  taken  the  land  entirely  away  from 
the  people.  I  do  not  think  the  Polish 
Government  has  forcibly  acquired  any 
of  the  land  of  its  farmers.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  land  in  Yugoslavia  is  Gov- 
ernment owned,  but  the  people  are  not 
required  to  sell  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
iMr.  DoMiNicK].  inasmuch  as  he  is  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  that  It  be  called  the 
Dominick-Hartke-Lausche  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  fully  and  completely  the 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  which  the  Lausche 
amendment  seeks  to  overturn.  In  ef- 
fect. I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
existing  situation,  I  am  against  an 
abrupt  and  unreasonable  change  of 
course.  Such  a  change,  though  seem- 
ingly modest  on  its  face,  would  have 
enoiTOously  important  implications  for 
the  whole  course  of  our  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe. 

What  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  trying  to  do.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
continue  treating  Yugoslavia  as  a  na- 
tion which  is  neither  a  pariah  nor  ac- 
tively hostile  to  the  United  States,  but 
rather  as  a  country  with  which  we  would 
like  to  maintain  as  normal  commercial 
relationships  as  possible.  We  are  not 
talking  about  foreign  aid  here.  We  aie 
not  talking  about  giving  unusual  pref- 
eiential  treatment  to  a  Communist 
country.  We  are  not  talking  about  our 
personal  dislike  (or  the  Yugoslav  fonn 
of  Rovei-nment.  We  are  not  expressing 
any  fondness  for  the  head  of  the  Yugo- 


slav Government.  We  are  talking  about 
trade  in  consumer  goods.  There  is  no 
question  of  any  strategic  materials 
whatsoever  being  involved.  And  quite 
frankly,  we  should  be  cutting  off  our 
noses  to  spite  our  faces  if  we  Americans 
refused  to  make  such  trade  possible  when 
without  doubt  our  Western  European 
allies  will  continue  to  engage  in  such 
trade. 

But  the  paramount  question  here  is 
the  political  and  psychological  one.  It 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  pushing  Mr.  Tito 
into  the  arms  of  Khi-ushchev  if  we  erect 
prohibitively  high  tariff  barriers  against 
Yugoslavia.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  an 
issue  which  will  serve  to  influence  our 
whole  policy  toward  the  unfortunate 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  have 
been  sucked  into  the  orbit  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  one  peaceful  and  promising 
means  we  have  of  opening  a  window  to 
the  West  for  the  satellite  states  surely 
is  through  trade.  If  our  long-estab- 
lished aim  of  liberation  of  those  coun- 
tries from  Soviet  imperialism  is  to  re- 
main more  than  an  empty  phrase,  we 
must  preserve  and  expand  any  opportu- 
nities we  now  have  to  create  normal 
commercial  ties  with  Eastern  Europe. 

That,  Mr.  Piesident,  is  the  basic  rea- 
son why  this  amendment  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
basic  reason  why  I  strongly  oppose  the 
Lausche  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 

MOST-FAVORED-NATION    TREATMENT    TO    POLAND 
AND    YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  raises  a  funda- 
mental issue  of  policy;  yet  the  point 
which  is  directly  involved  is  a  relatively 
small  one. 

It  is  important  that  Senators  be  clear 
as  to  exactly  what  is — and  is  not — 
involved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill  does  not  represent  a  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
policy  it  has  been  following.  There  is  no 
new  or  special  concession  involved.  Both 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  now  receive  most- 
favored -nation  treatment.  The  bill  will 
simply  enable  the  President  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  second  place,  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  does  not  represent  any 
especially  favorable  position,  and  in  this 
i-espect  the  term  itself  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to 
1951.  U.S.  law  required  the  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  trade  to  all  nations  and 
foreign  areas. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951  directed  the  President,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  withdraw  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  from  "any  nation  or  foreign  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  did 
not  apply  to  nations  with  Communist 
governments  per  se,  but  only  to  those 


nations  dominated  by  international  com- 
munism.   The  distinction  is  crucial. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1951  act,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
Soviet-dominated  countries.  But  it  was 
not  withdrawn  from  Yugoslavia  which 
had  broken  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1948. 
though  retaining  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Beginning  in  1956,  Poland  likewise  be- 
gan to  manifest  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
developed  to  the  point  where,  by  1960, 
President  Eisenhower  reinstated  most- 
favored -nation  treatment  to  Poland. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  con- 
tained a  provision  directing  the  Presi- 
dent, "as  soon  as  practicable,"  to  with- 
draw most-favored-nation  treatment 
from  'any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  communism."  Note  the 
difference  from  the  act  of  1951,  which 
withdrew  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment from  only  those  countries  domi- 
nated by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Compliance  with  the  1962  act  in  the 
case  of  Yugoslavia  would  involve  the 
abrogation  of  a  treaty  dating  back  to 
1881.  This  is  a  process  which,  by  the 
tei-ms  of  the  treaty  itself,  requires  1 
year. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  compliance 
with  the  1962  act  would  involve  break- 
ing an  understanding  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  $40  million  claims  settlement 
was  reached  with  Poland. 

Because  of  the  treaty  with  Yugoslavia 
and  the  claims  settlement  with  Poland 
and  because  the  Congress  has  been  re- 
considering its  action  of  last  year,  the 
President  has  felt  justified  in  not  initi- 
ating steps  to  withdraw  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  those  countries. 
It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  the  legal  right  to  abro- 
gate the  treaty  with  Yugoslavia,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty's  terms. 
Further,  the  United  States  is  not  com- 
mitted to  maintain  most -favored-nation 
treatment  for  Poland  into  the  indefinite 
future.  It  should  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  do  withdraw  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment  from  Poland,  the 
Poles  will  most  probably  stop  payments 
on  the  claims  settlement  and  refuse  to 
negotiate  a  still-pending  settlement  on 
outstanding  dollar  bonds. 

All  of  this,  however,  the  United  States 
could  survive.  What  is  really  important 
about  the  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
is  that  it  enables  the  President  to  use 
trade  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  national  in- 
dependence in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  realistic  alternatives  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  between  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture of  docile  satellites  firmly  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  collection  of 
states  which  have  Communist  govern- 
ments but  which  also  maintain  a  degree 
of  national  independence.  The  latter  is 
clearly  to  be  preferred  by  the  United 
States.  The  powers  which  the  commit- 
tee bill  gives  to  the  President  win  help 
to  achieve  it,  though  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  be  successful. 

But  It  is  plainly  a  wild  delusion  to 
base  our  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe 
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on  the  unfounded  hope  that  a  series  of 
liberal  democracies  can  be  brought  into 
being  there  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Eastern  Eun^ieans  themselves  will 
plainly  be  better  off  with  some  freedom 
than  with  no  freedom. 

The  whole  pxirpose  of  this  section  of 
the  committee  bill  is  to  contribute  to 
that  end.  and  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  uphold  the  committee's  decision. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.   Lauschk]   for  himself   and  other 
Senators,  to  the  committee  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed.    The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  cleric  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator   from  West   Virginia    [Mr. 
Byrd]  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastlakd].  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.    Edmondson],    the    Senator   from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydbnI.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr. 
Long],    the    Senator    from    Minnesota 
[Mr.    McCarthy],    the    Senator    from 
Wyoming    [Mr.    McGki],    the    Senator 
from    Michigan    [Mr.   McNajiara],   the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],   the    Senator    from    Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFrj,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia    [Mr.    Russell],    the    Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaoge], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THiniMOND  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SJiATHERsl,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  frwn  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  J.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fiXMn  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett!  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kaixsas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   14. 

nays  55.  as  follows: 

(No.  222  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 14 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Lausctae 

Mecbem 

Mundt 

NATS— 55 

Aiken  Hart  Monroney 

Allott  mckenloop«r  Morse 

Anderson  HUl  Morton 

Bartlett  Humphrey  Moes 

Bayh  Inouye  Muskle 

Boggs  Jackson  Nelson 

Brewster  Javtts  Neuberger 

BiuxUck  Jordan.  N.C.  PeU 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho  Prouty 

Carlson  Keating  Proxmlre 

Case  Kennedy  Randolidi 

Church  Kuchel  Scott 

Clark  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Olrksen  Mansfield  Symington 

Douglaa  McClellan  WUllama.  N.J. 

Ellender  McOovern  Young.  N.  Oak. 

Pong  Mclntyre  Young.  Ohio 

Fulbright  Metcalf 

Oore  Miller 

NOT  VOnNO— 31 

Bennett  Engle  Long.  Mo. 

Bible  Krvln  Long.  Ia. 

Byrd,  Va.  Goldwater  McCarthy 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Oruenlng  McOe* 

Cooper  Hayden  McNamara 

Eastland  HoUand  Pastora 

Edmondson  Johnston  Pearson 


Rlblcoff 
Robertson 
Bussell 
Saltonstall 


Beall 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 


Slmp&on 
Smith 
Tower 
Williams.  Del. 


Smathers 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
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Walters 
Yarborough 


So  the  Lausche-Hartke-Dominlck 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  identified  as  No.  306.  and 
ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion, for  consideration  on  Tuesday.  It  Is 
the  so-called  NATO  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47.  delete  lines  15  to  21,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

•■(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  economically  developed  na- 
tion, except  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made 
prior  to  July  1.  1963.  The  President  is  di- 
rected to  make  no  further  conunitments  for 
assistance  to  such  economically  developed 
nations  and  is  directed  to  terminate  such 
commitments  made  prior  to  July  1.  1963.  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  The  President 
Is  further  directed  to  report,  not  later  than 
July  1.  1965.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

"As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'eco- 
nomically developed  nation'  means  any 
nation  listed  as  an  exception  to  the  defini- 
tion of  'economically  less  developed  nation" 
contained  In  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  1875  (S.  IV)  and.  in  addition, 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Switzer- 
land." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  joint  leadership  can  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  we  remind  Senators 
that  the  Senate  is  going  over  until  12 
o'clock  on  Tuesday.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  pending.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  votes 
shortly  after  12  o'clock  on  that  day.  It 
is  our  hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  back 
on  Tuesday,  and  that  the  absenteeism 
which  has  become  chronic  in  this  body, 
will  In  some  fashion  come  to  an  end.  I 
dislike  bringing  up  these  figures,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  them  In  the 
Record. 

A  week  ago  today,  23  Senators  were 
absent.  These  figures  are  on  the  basis 
of  votes. 

Last  Tuesday.  20  Senators  were  ab- 
sent; on  Wednesday,  11 ;  on  Thursday. 
22;  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  26;  at  4:45 
this  afternoon,  26;  at  5:07.  27;  at  6:41, 
31  Senators  were  absent. 

We  have  work  to  do.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  action  on  the  bill  will 
be  completed.    I  hope  all  Senators  will 


be  on  hand  where  they  are  supposed  to 
be — In  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  is  amendment 
No.  306,  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse L 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment.  The  Senate 
does  not  have  to  vote  on  the  motion  to- 
night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  withhold  that 
motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wiU  withhold  it 
temporarily,  without  losing  my  right  to 
make  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's 
right  is  maintained.  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
Tuesday;  and  that  what  the  Senator 
wants  to  do,  he  can  do  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  withhold  my 
motion,  except  that  I  will  ask  for  rec- 
ognition at  that  time  to  offer  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  voting  tooiight.  When  the  Sen- 
ate stands 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?  I  will  not  lose 
my  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  the  Senator 
would  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor.  The 
only  thing  I  wish  to  say  Is  that  there 
will  be  no  further  voting  tonight.  If 
Senators  wanted  to  speak,  there  would 
be  no  action  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  I  be  recognized 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  thing,  without  dis- 
cussion, to  offer  the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. The  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. The  Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to 
Inform  the  Senator  what  will  happen 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Except  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  ask  for  recognition  to 
offer  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  Senator  can 
be  recognized  at  any  time  for  that  pur- 
pose, i; 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  not  withdraw 
my  motion  to  table  if  I  am  going  to  lose 
my  right  to  be  recognized. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Does 
the  Senator  make  the  motion? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  make  the  motion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Will  the  Senator 
again  withhold  the  motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withhold  It  tempo- 
rarily. I , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  IlLnois  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  the  floor. 


SECRETARY  RUSK'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  placed  in  the  Record 


the  first  nine  pages  of  the  news  confer- 
ence held  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
today.  The  Record  will  show  that  I  said 
that  those  were  the  only  pages  that  were 
then  available.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Dutton  told  me  the  other  pages 
would  be  made  available  to  me  when 
they  were  typewritten. 

In  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  entire  transcript  of  his  news  con- 
ference should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of 
the  pages  of  the  news  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  they  be 
printed  together  with  the  first  nine 
pages,  so  that  there  will  be  continuity 
in  the  Record.  That  is  only  fair,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  expressed  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  the  observations  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  expressed 
also  my  high  praise  for  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  entire  news  conference  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Secretabt  Rusk's  News  Confeeence  or 
November  8,  1963 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  know  you  have  many 
matters  on  your  minds  this  morning,  so  I 
won't  take  your  time  with  opening  state- 
ments.   I  am  ready  for  your  questions. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  secrecy  around 
the  wheat  negotiations  with  the  Russians  is 
greater  than  usual.  Your  aids  here  in  the 
Department,  whose  job  has  been  to  inform 
us,  claim  that  they  know  nothing  because 
they  are  not  briefed.  Now.  this  has  been 
going  on  for  weeks,  and  we  believe  we  have 
a  legitimate  interest.  Can  you  tell  us  how  It 
stands? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  in  a  period  In  which 
the  wheat  problem  is  being  discussed  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  bargaining  going  on.  Obviously  It  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  disclose  the  details  of  a 
bargaining  situation.  I  wouldn't  mind  tell- 
ing you  gentlemen  what  the  situation  is  if 
you  would  promise  not  to  tell  the  Soviet 
Union  the  process  of  this  bargaining. 

But,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  indicated  yester- 
day, some  progress  has  been  made,  but  we 
don't  know  yet  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
The  President  indicated  in  his  last  press 
conference  that  these  matters  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  negotiators,  and  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  leave  it  there  for  the  time  being. 
They  are  meeting  this  morning,  and  there 
may  be  other  meetings,  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us 
your  appraisal  of  the  situation  now  in  Viet- 
nam, since  we  have  recognized  it,  and  what 
do  you  see  ahead  in  the  future  as  to  the  im- 
pact on  U.S.   policy  in  southeast  Asia? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  the  great  question 
which  has  been  In  front  of  us  all  along  has 
been  how  to  get  on  with  the  main  Job  of 
assuring  that  South  Vietnam  Is  secure  and 
able  to  work  out  its  own  future  under  its 
own  leadership  and  without  any  Interfer- 
ence from  the  outside. 

Now,  we  were  very  much  concerned  when 
in  1959  the  Vletcong.  with  public  support 
from  Hanoi,  moved  to  Interfere  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  indeed  threatened  to  take  it 
over,  and  there  has  been  steady  growth  in 
assistance  and  help  by  the  United  States  and 
others  to  South  Vietnam  in  that  struggle. 

We  were  also  concerned  in  May  and  June 
and  July  of  this  year  when  developments  in 
South  Vietnam  indicated  that  there  was  a 
growing  gap  between  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  there  was 
some  danger  that  the  solidarity  of  the  coun- 
try itself  In  meeting  this  threat  wotUd  be 
undermined  by  differences  within  the  coun- 
try. 
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Now  It  is  our  hope  that  the  political  and 
the  military  leadership  that  has  now  farmed 
a  new  government  there  in  Vietnam  will  be 
able  to  rally  the  country,  consolidate  the 
eCrort,  get  on  with  the  job.  so  that  that 
country  can  be  Independent  and  free  and 
secure. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  have  and  have  never  had  any 
special  U.S.  Interest  in  terms  of  military  bases 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  Our  primary  con- 
cern with  Vietnam  is  that  it  be  secure  and 
independent,  as  it  Is  entitled  to  be,  and  we 
are  hopeful  now  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
solidation of  effort  and  that  the  central  prob- 
lem there  will  be  dealt  with  with  expedition, 
and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  assist,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  leadership  will  do  everything  they 
can  on  their  own  side. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  suggestion  of  the  Communists 
this  week  that  the  administration  might  pos- 
sibly find  some  benefit  in  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  political  settlement  or  a  truce  with 
the  North  Vietnamese?  Is  that  conceivable? 
Answer.  I  dont  see  quite  what  is  involved 
there.  So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  what  has 
been  said  In  Hanoi,  what  they  have  In  mind 
is  that  the  regime  at  Hanoi  would  remain 
exactly  as  it  is,  the  Ccanmunist  regime,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  bloc,  and  that 
they  would  then  press  for  far-reaching 
changes,  something  that  they  call  neutraliza- 
tion, in  South  Vietnam. 

Well,  we  have  run  into  that  before,  where 
they  say,  "On  our  side  of  the  line  nothing 
is  to  be  changed,  but  on  your  side  of  the  line 
something  must  be  changed." 

Now,  let's  look  at  this  neutralization  aspect 
for  a  moment.  Up  untU  about  1958  or  1959 
there  was  no  difficulty  an3rwhere  about  the 
general  attitude  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
weren't  committing  aggression  against  any- 
body. They  weren't  a  military  base  for  any- 
body. They  weren't  an  ally  in  any  formal 
sense  with  anyone.  They  were  simply  a  coun- 
try trying  to  be  Independent. 

Now,  the  American  military  presence  there 
at  the  present  time  was  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Vletcong  at  Hanoi,  the 
Communist  world,  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam. If  everyone  else  would  leave  South 
Vietnam  alone,  there  is  no  problem.  But 
to  negotiate  on  far-reaching  changes  in 
South  Vietnam  without  far-reaching  changes 
in  North  Vietnam  seems  to  be  not  In  the 
cards. 

The  other  side  was  fully  conunitted — fully 
committed — in   the   original    Geneva   settle- 
ment of  1954  to  the  arrangements  which  pro- 
vided for  South  Vietnam  as  an  Independent 
entity,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  modify  those 
In    the    direction    of    a   larger    Influence    of 
North  Vietnam  or  Hanoi  In  South  Vietnam. 
Now,  this  Is  not — there  Is  no  problem  about 
South  Vietnam  if  others  would  leave  It  alone. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Laos.    Let  these 
people  work  out  their  future  in  their  own 
way  without  outside  interference. 
Question.  Mr.  Secretary? 
Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  May  I  ask  a  qtrestlon  on  a  differ- 
ent subject? 
Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  your  thoughts 
on  the  views  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  aid 
to  Yugolsavla,  Egypt,  and  Indonesia? 

Answer.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  tendency  in  the 
Congress  to  legislate  foreign  policy  as  it 
might  apply  to  specific  situations  or  specific 
countries.  The  legislative  cycle  moves  a 
year  at  a  time.  The  world  moves  very  fast. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  antici- 
pate in  advance  what  the  circumstances  are 
going  to  be  in  any  given  situation,  so  I  am 
very  much  conceme<l  about  the  tendency  to 
try  to  build  into  law  attltodes  In  the  use  of 
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our  aid  program,  for  example,  with  regard  to 
particular  countries. 

These  are  responalbllltles  carried  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Statae.  They  are 
very  heavy  responalblUtlee.  The  President 
la  the  one  whom  the  country  will  bold  re- 
sponsible If  things  go  wrong.  So  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  loss  of  flexibility, 
the  loss  of  any  ability  to  move  to  protect  and 
forward  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
wherever  they  might  be  engaged  anywhere 
In  the  world.  So  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  Congress  would  withhold  Its  hand 
and  not  try  to  legislate  In  detail  about  the 
application  of  an  aid  program  to  a  particu- 
lar country. 

QuesUon.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  larger  view 
of  the  foreign  aid  situation,  the  Congress  is 
In  the  process  of  tearing  It  to  shreds;  and 
this  Is  only  the  authorization.  The  news  Is 
going  to  be  a  lot  worse  when  you  get  to  ap- 
propriations; this  Ls  quite  clear. 

Now  how  do  you  respond  to  this?  You  are 
getting  a  message,  at  least  they  say  on  the 
Hill,  which  tells  you,  the  administration,  the 
Congress  Is  fed  up  with  foreign  aid.  as  it  is 
now  being  operated. 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  It? 
Answer.  Well,  we  are  In  dally,  sometimes 
hourly,  contact  with  the  Congress  about  this 
matter.  I  must  say  that  I  don't  understand 
the  tendency  to  cut  back  on  our  foreign 
aid  program  as  deeply  as  Is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Congress.  The  large  and  dan- 
gerous questions  are  still  in  front  of  us, 
whether  it  is  Berlin,  or  Cuba,  or  Laos,  or 
Vietnam,  or  whatever  It  may  be. 

There  is  no  detente  In  the  sense  that  there 
is  a  general  easing  of  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world. 
There  have  been  s<Mne  limited  and  specific 
agreements,  some  of  them  have  been  im- 
portant, such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
There  have  been  explorations  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  agreements  on  other  subjects. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  quit.  There  is  too 
much  unfinished  business  ahead  of  us.  The 
United  States  has  almost  a  million  men 
outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  ashore  and  afioat.  We  must 
support  those  men.  They  are  out  to  do  a 
Job  for  the  free  world.  And  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  have  us  support  them  by  trying 
to  get  the  Job  done  without  committing 
them  to  combat.  If  possible. 

Now  we  spend  gladly — we  spend  gladly — 
about  960  ^  billion  a  year  in  our  Defense 
budget.  I  "don't  see  why  we  can't  spend  10 
percent  of  that.  If  necessary,  to  get  the  Job 
done  without  war.  if  possible.  So  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  general  attitude 
that  somehow  we  can  relax,  we  can  cut  back 
on  our  foreign  aid.  we  can  become  indifferent 
to  what  is  happening  In  other  ports  of  the 
world.  The  world  is  not  in  that  shape  at 
the  present  time,  and  effort  is  still  crucial 
to  getting  the  great  Job  done  on  behalf  of 
freedom. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  your  assess- 
ment of  how  the  lateet  Berlin  difllculty  has 
affected  Moscow-Washington  relations  in  the 
larger  sense? 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  that  one  would  have 
to  say  that  these  three  interruptions  on  the 
autobahn  In  the  last  several  weeks  have 
raised  some  very  serious  questions.  I  can't 
pretend  to  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  on  the  other  side  on  this  matter. 
But  they  surely  do  understand,  and  must 
understand,  that  access  to  West  Berlin  U 
utterly  fundamental  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Western  Powers,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  Stotes. 

Now.  in  detail,  sometimes  these  Incidents 
look  rather  fuUle.  look  rather  artificial,  as 
thought  It  were  some  aatt  of  elaborate 
minuet  al>out  procedures  of  one  sort  or 
another.     But  that  is  not  really  the  issue 


The  point  Is  not  whether  a  particular  tall- 
gate  Is  lowered.  The  point  U  freedom  of 
access  to  West  Berlin.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  once  said  that  "The  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy."  Well,  in  a  rough 
analogy,  the  power  asserted  by  the  other 
side  to  Insist  upon,  on  its  own  initiative — to 
Insist  upon  particular  procedures  or  regula- 
tions, could  t>e  converted  Into  a  power  to  in- 
terrupt access  to  West  Berlin.  That,  we  can't 
have,  because  our  position  in  West  Berlin  Is 
of  vital  Interest  to  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
the  West,  and  we  must  Insist  upon  free  ac- 
cess to  that  city. 

So  these  incidents  are  serious,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  remarks  the  other  day  In- 
dicated th.1t  he  recognizes  that  they  are 
serious.  But  we  must  insist,  and  we  have 
Insisted,  that  existing  procedures  be  fully 
compiled  with. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  your  remarks  on 
neutralization  in  Vietnam  may  be  subject 
to  misinterpretation.  Just  to  sum  It  up 
here:  You  reject  neutralization  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Well  I  don't  know — my  point  is 
I  don't  know  what  Hanoi  talks  about  when 
they  talk  about  neutralization.  South  Viet- 
nam was  not  allied  with  anyone:  it  was  not 
a  military  base  for  anyone.  It  was  subjected 
to  attack  from  the  outside  through  penetra- 
tion, infiltration,  arms  supplies,  subversive 
activities,  matters  of  that  sort. 

There  can  be  peace  In  southeatst  Asia  If 
others  would  leave  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
alone,  and  let  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
work  out  their  own  future. 

My  point  is  I  don't  know  what  they  mean 
by  neutralization,  except  that  I  suspect  that 
it  means  that  they  are  trying  to  find  some 
formula  by  which  they  can  bring  South  Viet- 
nam within  the  Communist  world. 
Question.  Mr.  Secretary? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Since  the  military  coup  in  South 
Vietnam,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  our  general  attitude  toward 
the  military  coup.  Could  you  tell  us  what 
we  are  telling  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
on  this  point  today? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  general  statement  that  would  apply  in 
theoretical  exactitude  to  112  different  coun- 
tries. I  think  that  the  developments  in 
South  Vietnam  promise  to  move  rapidly  to- 
ward constitutional  government,  and  a  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  have  a 
Btake  in  their  future. 

Now  it  la  true  that  In  certain  other  areas 
when  questions  of  recognition  arise,  we  will 
give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  attitude 
of  the  governments  who  are  neighbors  and 
who  are  very  much  Involved  in  the  same 
problem.  In  this  hemi^here.  for  example, 
we  have  very  far-reaching  commitments  to 
support  constitutional  and  democratic  gov- 
ernments, and  there  is  a  hemispheric  com- 
mitment to  this  problem.  And  the  poeslbili- 
ties  that  military  coups  in  this  hemisphere 
could  become — could  start — chain  reactions 
of  such  events  are  matters  of  great  concern 
to  the  governments  ctf  this  hemisphere. 

So  we  are  In  very  cloee  consultation  in  the 
hemisphere  about  how  these  quesUons 
should  be  handled  here.  Similarly,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  occasions  In  Africa 
where  our  own  attitude  had  to  take  Into 
account  the  attitudes  of  other  African  states 
who  had  an  Immediate  and  direct  interest 
in  that  situation. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
a  broad  conclusion  that  would  be  applicable 
In  detail  to  all  of  the  111  or  112  countrlea 
with  whom  we  do  business. 
Question.    Mr.  Secretary? 
Answer.    Yes. 

Question.  You  have  expressed  serious 
concern  about  the  inteniiptlons  on  the  au- 
tobahn. And  It  haa  been  indicated,  botii 
from    Moacow    and    from    here,    that    the 


chances  are  that  there  are  likely  to  be  more 
such  IncldenU  in  the  future.  Is  there  any 
alternative.  In  your  Judgment,  to  simply 
waiting  until  these  incidents  occur;  or  Is 
there  some  initiative  that  might  be  taken 
from  the  Western  side  to  actually,  as  the 
last  protest  note  said,  put  an  end  once  and 
for  all  to  these  harassments? 

Answer.  Well,  the  West  has  made  over 
the  years  a  series  of  suggestions  about  far- 
reaching  and  fundamental  solutions  of  the 
German  Berlin  question.  We  have  had  dis- 
cussions, in  the  last  2',  years  since  I  have 
been  in  my  present  office,  about  Berlin. 

It  would  be  possible  to  work  out  better 
arrangements  If  the  other  side  would,  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  reciprocity,  recognize  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  West  In  these  matters. 
But  those  discussions  have  not  been  particu- 
larly fruitful  thus  far  because  there  has  not 
been  adequate  recognition  of  the  Western 
vital  interests  in  the  situation. 

Whether  the  situation  will  change,  we  can- 
not say.  But  the  West  has  repeatedly  made 
proposals,  far-reaching  pro|X)sals,  for  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  German  and 
Berlin  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
and  the  wishes  of  the  German  people  them- 
selves. There  is  no  objective  reason,  there 
Is  no  reason  in  logic  why  these  questions 
cannot  be  settled  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
vital  interests  of  both  sides.  But  thus  far 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Latin  America, 
sir.  will  the  United  States  back  the  Vene- 
zuelan and  Costa  Rlcan  proposal  before  the 
GAS  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  In  order  to 
discuss  the  defense  of  democracy  In  the  face 
of  a  coup? 

Answer.  I  have  already  indicated  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  the  inter-American  Foreign  Min- 
isters if  this  Ls  the  consensus  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  themselves,  to  talk  about  further 
steps  we  can  take  in  the  hemisphere  to 
strengthen  the  constitutional  processes  in 
the  hemisphere. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  consultation  in  the 
OAS  and  elsewhere,  so  that  I  don't  think 
that  I  have  heard  yet  whether  that  consen- 
sus has  been  reached.  But  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  are  prepared  to  engage  in  such 
conversations,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
important. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Harriman's  trip  yesterday  to  South 
America,  could  you  discuss  two  phases? 
One.  his  meeting  today  or  tomorrow  with 
President  IlUa  of  ArgenUna.  and  If  you 
hope,  if  you  think  that  something  can  de- 
velop to  conciliate  the  oil  problem,  the 
problem  of  the  oil  contract;  and,  two,  what 
your  hopes  are  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ministerial  meeting  In  S&o  Paulo? 

Answer.  Well.  Governor  Harrlman  will  be 
making  calls  In  Buenoe  Aires  and  I  believe 
also  in  Brazil,  in  addition  to  his  visit  with 
the  Inter-American  ECOSOC.  The  principal 
purpose  of  his  journey  is.  of  course,  the 
ECOSOC  meeting,  where  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  review  broadly  the  progress 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  measures 
which  might  be  taken  to  strengthen  it. 

I  think  that  it  might  be  said  that  we  ought 
to  anticipate  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  will  encounter  many  difficulties  and.* 
Indeed,  will  be  associated  with  tension  In  one 
country  or  another.  Quite  apart  from  any- 
thing that  the  United  States  might  do  in  this 
respect.  Latin  America  Is  In  the  process  of 
revolutionary  changes,  far-reaching  changes, 
in  their  economic  and  social  structures. 

Now,  these  changes  would  be  going  on  In 
any  event.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
It  was  important  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  those  countries  in  taking  hold  of  those 
necessary  changes  and  moving  them  along 
through  democratic  process,  and  through 
constitutional  processes,  in  ways  that  make 
sense. 
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Now.  it  Isn't  easy  to  bring  about  important 
changes  through  democratic  methods.  And 
the  result  is  going  to  be  that  there  will  be 
tensions  Inside  of  a  nxmiber  of  countries  as 
these  changes  occur,  and  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  some  tensions  between  some  of  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  because 
they  will  feel  that  we  need  to  do  more  than 
we  can  do  and  that  perhaps  we  are  too  exi- 
gent in  asking  that  changes  occur  on  their 
side  before  we  come  In  with  substantial 
amounts  of  aid. 

So  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  tension  built 
into  these  changes.  But  we  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  steady  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  country  after  country.  We  think 
they  are  headed  In  the  right  direction.  We 
think  that  those  changes  can  occur  by  peace- 
ful means  rather  than  by  revolutionary 
means,  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
play  a  very  Important  part  in  assisting  them 
in  finding  the  external  resources  which  those 
changes  will  require. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  South  Vietnam, 
do  you  think  that  the  new  regime  can  pros- 
ecute the  war  more  effectively  than  Diem 
did?    If  so,  why? 

Answer.  I  think,  actually,  the  principal 
problem  that  developed  with  respect  to  the 
previous  regime  was  the  alienation  of  ap- 
parently very  large  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  present  regime 
has  moved  promptly  to  consolidate  public 
effort,  that  they  will  be  able  to  resolve  some 
of  the  Internal  difficulties  that  grew  up.  and 
that  there  will  be  a  possibility  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  will  move  In  greater 
unity  on  behalf  of  the  total  effort. 

We  are  encouraged  about  the  possibilities. 
But  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness and  some  real  problems  ahead.  But 
the  reception,  the  support  of  the  people 
themselves  will  be  vital  in  this  type  of  guer- 
rilla warfare.  The  attitude  of  the  peoples 
becomes  absolutely  crucial.  As  I  think  It  was 
Mao  Tse-tung  said  "If  guerrillas  are  operating 
within  a  friendly  population,  every  bush  is 
an  ally."  Well,  in  the  last  period  we  feel 
that  as  far  as  the  villages  are  concerned  and 
the  countryside  is  concerned,  they  become 
more  and  more  the  allies  of  the  effort  to 
eradicate  the  VletCbng  aggression.  And  we 
believe  this  will  get  an  impetus  from  recent 
evenU  and  they  can  go  ahead  now  with 
more  confidence. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  twice 
referred  to  Hanoi's  Idea  of  neutralization 
in  Vietnam.  What  is  your  understanding  of 
the  French  point  of  view  and  their  mention 
of  a  truce? 

Aiiswer.  I  think  that  was  perhaps  a  com- 
ment from  a  very  long-range  point  of  view. 
It  had  very  little  to  do  with  what  happens 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  perhaps  com- 
menting on  the  basis  of  what  was  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  the  1964  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. But  we  see  no— we  see  no  develop- 
ment specifically  along  that  line  from  Paris 
or  any  ideas  about  any  particular  moves  that 
ought  to  be  Uken  at  this  time. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  Ber- 
lin some  of  the  Russians  here  have  been 
telling  us  that  we  were  using  salami  tactics 
lffi.°!!  *^*'"'  *"^  specifically  in  connection 
with  the  note  that  we  sent  them  which  they 
say  has  changed  the  procedures  in  Berlin 
Do  you  think  there  Is  any  JusUfication  to 
that  charge? 

Answer.  No.     I  don't  understand  that  as- 
sertion.    We  have  been  following  the  prac- 

on**t»l  T'w^w''*'  **""  following  for  years 
on  the  autobahn.  We  have  not  changed 
those  practices  in  either  direction.    Our  con- 

w'lIh^rl'Jf^  '^^^  *"  "«*=t  accordance 
with  established  procedures  and  moved  ahead 
on  the  basis  of  eetablished  procedures  I 
don't  know  any  element  of  change,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  in  our  own  practices. 
And,  of  course,  we  can't  accept  changes 
called  for  by  the  other  side.    There  has  been 
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no   discussion    of    that   and    no    change   in 
practice. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  please 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  Insight  as  to  why 
the  Russians  at  this  time  chose  to  make  an 
issue  over  Western  access  rights  to  Berlin? 

Answer.  No.  quite  frankly.  I  can't.  I 
would  mislead  you  if  I  thought  that  I  un- 
derstood Just  what's  in  their  minds  on  these 
three  Incidents  because  it  seems  to  cut 
across  and  Interrupt  a  good  many  other 
things  that  they  have  been  saying  and  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  in  small  as  well 
as  some  of  the  larger  problems  to  find  new 
points  of  agreement  after  the  test  ban  treaty. 
But  when  you  try  to  cross  the  gap  of 
language  and  philosophy  and  tinderstanding 
that  exists  between  East  and  West  on  these 
matters,  it's  very  hard  to  know  what's  in  the 
mind  of  the  other  side.  I  would  just  have 
to  say  I  don't  understand  it. 
Question.  Mr.  Secretary? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Sir.  would  you  tell  us,  please, 
what  are  your  views  about  any  officials  of 
your  Department  who  would  go  before  a 
congressional  committee  and  deliberately 
say.  under  oath,  what  is  untrue  and  what 
they  know  to  be  untrue? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
U  self-explanatory,  that  oxir  policy  Is  that 
when  people  testify  before  congressional 
committees  they  should  tell  the  truth. 
[Laughter.) 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  wheat  deal, 
which  I  don't  believe  will  compromise  your 
bargaining  position.  First,  why  wasn't  the 
shipping  arrangement  with  American  ships 
worked  out  prior  to  the  President's  granting 
an  export  license,  determination  to  grant  an 
export  license  on  October  9?  Second,  how 
do  you  respond  to  the  critics  of  the  deal  who 
say  that  by  selling  wheat  to  the  Russians 
at  this  time  we  are  letting  them  off  the  hook 
at  a  time  when  they  are  economically 
pressed?  And,  third,  do  you  see  any  ex- 
pansion of  United  States-Communist  trade 
In  the  future? 

Answer.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  ques- 
tion of  substantial  Soviet  purchases  of  wheat 
came  with  very  little  advance  notice  from  the 
other  side.  And  It  did  require  looking  into 
a  good  many  elements  that  needed  review, 
if  such  transactions  were  to  go  forward. 

But  I  would  suppose  that  the  reason  for 
the  wheat  arrangement  is  that  it  would  be 
in  our  interest  to  make  it.  This  is  not  a 
gesture  of  phllanthrophy.  If  there  Is  a  basis 
for  an  exchange  of  wheat  for  convertible  cur- 
rency or  gold  that  would  be  In  our  Interest 
to  make,  that  Is  one  thing.  This  Is  not 
something  that  Is  done  for  any  other  purpose 
than  our  own  self-interest.  But  these  are 
matters  which  have  to  be  discussed  In  detail. 
There  was  no  preliminary  discussion  with 
the  Soviets  before  the  question  came  up. 
These  were  matters  that  were  taken  up  first 
by  them  with  some  of  the  private  traders, 
and  the  private  traders  then  needed  to  know 
whether  in  fact  licenses  could  be  issued,  and 
what  the  circumstances  might  be.  But  I 
think  I  would  not  add  anything  to  what  I 
have  just  said  on  that. 

Question.  B4r.  Secretary 

Answer.  Yes. 
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Question.  Senator  Dodd.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  has  said  that  he  has  proof  that  Mr. 
Otepka's  phone  was  tapped  In  the  Depart- 
ment here.  What  is  your  policy  on  wire- 
tapping? 

Answer.  Well,  this  question  has  come  up 
In  a  case  which  is  now  pending  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Since  I  myself  will  play 
a  personal  role  In  this  case  at  a  later  stage, 
if  there  are  hearings,  and  if  the  procedures 
go  through  their  normal  track,  it  will  be  for 
me,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  review  this  in 
all  its  aspects  at  a  later  stage,  I  think  It 
would  be  peculiarly  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  at  this  stage. 


Question.  Then  arent  you  participating 
at  all  In  the  transmittal  of  letters  of  dismis- 
sal for  Mr.  Otepka?  Did  somebody  else  make 
the 

Answer.  The  procedures  on  that  are  es- 
tablished under  long-standing  regulations, 
and  the  letters  have  gone  from  other  offices 
of  the  Department.  Under  existing  prac- 
tice. If  Mr.  Otepka  uses  the  machinery  that 
is  available  to  him,  then  In  due  course  it 
would  come  to  me  for  complete  review. 
And  therefore  I  think  It's  Important  for  me 
to  reserve  my  own  position  on  the  matter 
until  I  have  it  before  me  officially. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  many  Conpess- 
men.  and  also.  I  believe,  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
called  for  a  drastic  revision  of  the  foreign 
aid  program   in  the  future. 

The  fiscal  1965  program  is  now  being  put 
together  in  the  Department.  Are  new  con- 
cepts and  fresh  organizational  structures  be- 
ing buUt  Into  this  program,  and  U  so,  in 
response  to  these  demands — and  if  so.  could 
you  tell  us  something  about  them? 

Answer.  I  think  the  suggestions  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
being  given  the  most  sertous  and  fullest 
consideration.  We  are  studying  those  at 
the  present  time.  And  our  proposals  for 
next  year  will  take  those  very  much  into 
account.  Exactly  in  what  way  remains  to 
be  seen. 

But  I  think  the  underlying  point  is  that 
the  foreign  aid  effort  is  a  postwar  effort  which 
requires  us  to  keep  our  backs  in  It  year  after 
year,  if  we  are  to  get  this  job  done. 

I  think  we  should  not  suppose  that 
changes  In  detail  or  changes  in  administra- 
tive arrangements  will  necessarily  prove  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  necessary  effort. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  have  a  general 
national  understanding  that  It  Is  In  our 
vlUl  Interest  to  go  ahead  with  a  substantial 
aid  program  for  the  next  years  ahead,  and  to 
be  ready  to  do  that  In  the  most  effective  way 
possible.  And  I  think  it's  this  broader  need 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  that  we  need 
fully  to  understand. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it's  useful 
Just  every  few  months  to  take  a  pulse  on  the 
Allied  nuclear  navy.  Over  the  past  year,  we 
have  ranged  from  tolerance;  that  Is,  If  the 
Europeans  want  It,  we  will  listen  to  their 
Ideas,  to  various  forms  of  enthusiasm.  In 
the  light  of  the  Italian  difficulties  at  the 
moment,  the  British  preelection  period,  the 
German  changeover,  how  do  you  gage  the 
odds,  our  enthusiasm,  and  the  future  of 
this  whole  project? 

Answer.  Well,  now  that  we  know  that  a 
nimaber  of  our  Allies  are  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  It,  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with 
It,  we'd  like  to  go  ahead  with  It.  At  exacUy 
what  pace  depends  upKin  the  clrciunstances 
of  the  other  governments  more  than  upon 
us. 

But  we  think  this  Is  a  good  Idea,  both  from 
a  mlllt€U7  and  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  and  we'd  like  to  proceed  with  It.  And 
those  dlsciisslons  vUl  go  forward. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Answer.  Yes. 

QuesUon.  Is  the  United  States  making  any 
progress  with  Its  Allies  In  working  out  uni- 
form credit  policies  toward  the  Soviet? 

Answer.  No.  that  Is  a  matter  which  will 
be  discussed.  These  are  matters  that  are 
regiilarly  discussed  In  NATO,  and  the  OECD. 

Credit  policies  have  been  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral coordination,  not  only  as  far  as  the  So- 
viet bloc  is  concerned,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  free  world.  And  I  would  suppose 
these  matters  would  be  discussed  further. 
But  I  have  nothing  specific  on  that  to  say 
this  morning. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  It  was  reported 
that  Soviet  arms  have  been  reaching  Algeria 
from  Cuba,  and  from  Egypt.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Soviets  are  engaged  here  in  a  new 
gambit,  or  do  you  think  it's  an  initiative  of 
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the    Cuban    and    Egyptian    Governments    In 
supplying  these  weapons  to  Algeria? 

Answer.  The  recent  Algerian-Moroccan  af- 
fair has  underlined  to  us  the  Importance  of 
other  countries,  other  powers,  staying  out  of 
it.  These  two  great  Arab  people,  two  ma- 
ghreblan  people,  ought  to  be  able  to  resolve 
their  problems  between  themselves,  and 
within  an  African  framework. 

Now,  any  Intriislon  from  the  outside  sim- 
ply makes  that  more  difOcult,  and  raises  the 
possibility  that  still  others  might  then 
come  in  and  create  a  type  of  confrontation 
there  which  would  be  In  the  adverse  interest 
of   both   peoples   concerned. 

I  don't,  myself,  necessarily  connect  the 
Cuban  ship  with  the  ptu-tlcular  Incident  that 
arose  at  the  borders,  because  the  timing  of 
the  departure  of  these  supplies  from  Cuba 
apparency  was  such  that  it  preceded  the 
actual  outburst  of  the  fighting.  It  might 
have  been  related  to  other  problems  there 
of  some  other  sort. 

But  I  think  It  is  very  important  that  others 
keep  out  of  that  situation,  so  that  these  two 
countries  can  settle  this  affair  between  them- 
selves, and  within  the  framework  of  the 
OAU  arrangements  that  are  now  in  progress. 
As  you  know  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  OAU  win  be  meeting  on  this 
matter.  Tlie  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
President  of  Mali  have  played  a  very  con- 
structive role  in  It,  and  we  hope  very 
much  that  these  two  neighbors  can  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  this  situation. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  please 
assess  the  Internal  situation  in  Cuba,  and 
particularly  the  presence  or  removal  of  the 
Russian  troops  there? 

Answer.  I  think  there  is  nothing  much  to 
add  to  what  the  President  said  on  that  at 
his  last  press  conference.  There  have  been 
substantial  withdrawals  of  Soviet  military 
personnel  In  Cuba.  I  would  not  get  into  a 
numbers  game  again  about  the  precise  num- 
bers, but  we  do  knov  that  there  have  been 
significant  withdrawals. 

We  also  know  that  the  situation  Inside  of 
Cuba  Is  very  tight,  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  they  are  having  considerable  diffi- 
culties. 

One  of  the  things  that  worries  us  most 
about  Cuba,  about  which  we  are  concerned. 
Is  the  continued  effort  of  Mr.  Castro  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  the  other  countries 
and  we  are  working  very  closely  to  meet  this 
and  to  deal  with  It  as  It  arises. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  such  things 
as  that  raid  on  the  British  Island  to  recap- 
ture some  refugees,  whose  only  offense  was 
they  tried  to  escape  the  prison  Mr.  Castro 
has  made  out  of  Cuba. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  training  of  young 
men  from  other  Latin  American  countries  In 
terrorist  and  guerrilla  tactics,  with  the  Idea 
that  they  would  go  back  and  engage  In  ter- 
rorist activities  In  their  own  covmtries. 

I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  financial 
subsidies  to  terrorists  In  other  countries. 
These  are  things  that  are  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can system,  and  that  is  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  our  attitude  toward  Cuba.  It  Just 
will  not  be  permitted  to  happen,  and  we  are 
taking  many  different  measures  to  Interrupt 
this  kind  of  Interference. 
Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you. 
Answe-.  Thank  you. 


November  8 


FOREIGN  AID— MOTION  TO  TABLE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  within  his  parLiamentary  rights 
to  move  to  lay  the  pending  amendment 


or  any  other  amendment  on  the  table. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  sup- 
port such  a  motion. 

I  think  that  will  be  the  best  way  to 
assure  further  amendments  being  adopt- 
ed during  this  debate,  because  this  tactic 
really  is  one  way  to  try  to  accomplish 
cloture  in  the  Senate.  A  series  of 
amendments  to  the  bill  are  ready  to  be 
offered.  We  think  they  are  needed 
amendments.  We  shall  ask  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Senate  to  decide  in  what  form  it  wishes 
to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
day  or  two  ago,  I  was  excoriated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  Nutmeg 
State  of  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  for  lack 
of  leadership  and  failure  to  be  a  ball  of 
fire  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  I 
was  excoriated  for  failure  to  help  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  mean  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  intend  not  only  to  offer  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  to  offer  simi- 
lar motions  with  respect  to  other  amend- 
ments, to  get  the  bill  off  the  Senate  floor. 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  as  to  what 
I  propose  to  do.  If  I  am  to  be  a  vehicle 
or  instrumentality  of  expedition,  I  will 
certainly  discharge  that  role  as  nobody 
else  could  do  it.  So  let  every  Senator  be 
on  notice  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  after  Vet- 
erans' Day,  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  my  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  make  his  mo- 
tion. We  are  now  beginning  to  draw  a 
different  line  of  division  in  the  Senate. 
If  this  is  to  be  a  tactic  that  wiU  be  used 
to  defeat  the  right  of  the  minority— if 
we  are  a  minority — to  make  a  record  In 
behalf  of  a  point  of  view  in  the  Senate, 
we  are  in  for  quite  a  contest  between 
now  and  January  1,  It  will  be  most  in- 
teresting to  see  what  the  legislative  rec- 
ord of  this  body  will  be  by  January  1. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. I  did  not  know  there  was  a  second 
minority  in  this  body.  But  if  there  is, 
I  gladly  concede  the  point.  But  I  serve 
notice  now  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  the  Senate  reconvenes. 


ALLEVIATION  OF  SHORTAGE  OP 
RAILWAY  FREIGHT  CARS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Issued  another  car  service  or- 
der designed  to  alleviate  the  acute  short- 
age of  railway  freight  cars. 

In  the  Midwest,  and  more  particularly 
in  Nebraska,  the  need  for  boxcars  to 
move  grain  continues  to  be  most  serious. 
Shortages  have  Increased  during  recent 
weeks.  The  average  dally  boxcar  short- 
age in  Nebraska  was  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October  12,  2.604. 

Week  ending  October  19,  3.130. 

Week  ending  October  26.  3,904. 


Information  coming  to  me  Indicates 
shortage  of  cars  affects  all  carriers  in  all 
areas.  The  average  dally  shortage  of 
boxcars  for  the  past  3  weeks  of  October 
was  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  12,  12,158  cars. 
Week  ending  October  19,  14.104  cars. 
Week  ending  October  36,   17,114  cars. 

Because  grain  men  and  farmers  in  my 
State  do  not  have  available  sufiBcient 
cars  to  move  grain,  ground  storage  has 
been  resorted  to.  As  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. It  has  been  used  before  but  It 
is  not  the  way  we  should  store  our  har- 
vests. It  is  xmeconomic;  it  Is  costly;  It 
requires  additional  handling  and  it  re- 
sults in  losses  to  all  who  must  handle 
the  product.  In  addition  to  that  loss 
there  is  ever  present  the  threat  that  bad 
weather  holds  for  this  type  of  storage. 
Contamination  and  deterioration  takes 
dollars  from  our  producers  and  business- 
men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  car 
service  orders  on  boxcars  outstanding, 
which  will  be  canceled  as  soon  as  serv- 
ice order  947  becomes  effective.  A  third 
order  was  canceled  earlier  this  year 
after  a  crisis  passed  in  the  Midwestern 
States.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmilsslon  shows 
how  closely  they  follow  car  service  needs. 
The  Chairman,  his  fellow  Commission- 
ers, and  their  staff  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  atUtude  and  for  the 
manner  In  which  they  have  shown  out- 
standing leadership  in  trying  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  distribution  of  cars 
and  to  handle  these  problems  promptly. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Hon.  Laurence  K. 
Walrath.  has  been  struggling  with  this 
problem  for  a  long  time.  His  fellow 
Commissioners  have  been  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  more  adequate  fleet  of  box- 
cars. In  past  years  they  have  submitted 
legislation  time  and  again  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  1063,  an  incen- 
tive would  be  provided  for  railroads  to 
increase  their  ownership  of  cars.  This 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  To  me.  smd  to 
many  others  this  is  the  realistic  approach 
to  a  solution  of  a  constantly  recurring 
problem  which  has  become  more  acute 
over  the  years. 

It  is  time  to  take  constructive  steps 
to  find  the  long-term  answer  to  these 
constant  shortages.  The  real  answer  is 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  fixing  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars  to  give 
consideration  to  the  level  of  car  owner- 
ship and  additional  factors  which  affect 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  car  supply. 
The  per  diempharge  today  is  $2.88  for 
a  boxcar.  This  rate  provides  no  Incen- 
tive for  a  railroad  to  own  cars.  Roads 
operating  in  my  area  provide  more  than 
their  share  of  cars  for  the  national  fleet. 
Some  railroads  have  been  notoriously  de- 
ficient in  providing  enough  cars  for  the 
traffic  which  their  railroad  generates. 
So,  of  course,  they  rely  on  the  generosity 
of  other  lines.  Why  should  they  invest 
their  money  when  it  ts  cheaper  to  pay 
$2.88  per  day  In  per  diem  charges? 
There  is  no  incentive  because  the  Com- 
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mission  has  not  been  able  to  consider  a 
fair  return  on  investment — a  profit — in 
setting  per  diem  rates. 

Presently  the  car  fleet  Is  losing  2,000 
cars  per  month.  Total  ownership  is  way 
below  World  War  n  figures.  In  addition 
to  this  loss  of  cars,  there  is  a  substantial 
loss  through  failure  to  promptly  repair 
cars.  The  number  of  bad  order  cars 
remains  high  and  one  wonders  if  some 
railroads  are  even  trying  to  do  their  fair 
share  of  maintaining  cars  in  their  own- 
ership. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  business  and 
industrial  shippers.  Products  of  indus- 
try and  of  the  farmer  must  either  move 
to  storage  or  to  consumer  markets. 
When  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  to  do  the  job — 
shippers  will,  of  necessity  place  orders 
for  transportation  with  other  modes. 

S.  1063  is  needed  legislation  which  is 
in  the  national  interest.  Our  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  has 
already  held  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  action  on  the  bill  at  an  early  date 
and  that  the  legislation  will  be  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  made  by  Chairman 
Walrath  on  November  7;  ICC  Service  Or- 
der No.  947;  and  a  statement,  under  date 
of  November  8,  explaining  provisions  of 
that  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  service  order  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ICC  Chadiman  Urges  Greater  Cooperation 
BY   RAnjtOADs,   Shippers,   and   Consignees 
To  Alleviate  Pheicht  Car  Shortage 
Chairman  Laurence  K.  Walrath  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  today  called 
for  a  "fully  coordinated  effort"  by  railroads, 
shippers,  and  consignees  to  achieve  maximum 
possible  utilization  of  the   Nation's  rapidly 
dwindling  supply  of  raUroad  freight  cars  to 
transport  record  shipments  of  soybeans,  sor- 
ghum, corn,  and  other  agricultural  crops. 

"With  total  ownership  of  freight  cars  by 
American  railroads  at  the  lowest  point  in  this 
century,  the  Nation  is  experiencing  the  most 
seriouu  freight  car  shortage  In  years,"  Chair- 
man Walrath  said.  "At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  railroads  owned  nearly  2  million 
freight  cars.  Today,  the  total  ownership  Is 
approximately  1.527,000  cars— with  nearly  8 
percent  in  unserviceable  condition." 

Chairman  Walrath  noted  that,  "Despite 
the  considerably  greater  carrying  capacity  of 
today's  freight  cars,  the  continuing  decline 
In  the  number  of  serviceable  cars  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  resulted  in  a  freight 
car  fleet  totally  Inadequate  to  meet  even 
normal  requirements,  let  alone  the  unprece- 
dented heavy  demands  of  the  past  6  months. 
"While  some  railroads  are  Investing  in  spe- 
cialized cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
shippers,  the  overall  supply  of  plain  boxcars 
is  diminishing  at  the  alarming  rate  of  more 
than  2,000  cars  per  month.  Many  railroads 
are  investing  sizable  sums  in  new  boxcars 
and  other  general  service  cars,  but  the  over- 
all investment  by  the  railroad  industry  falls 
far  short  of  present  requirements  and  esti- 
mated future  needs." 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  at  present, 
nearly  13  mUlion  bushels  of  grain  awaiting 
shipment  is  piled  high  outside  at  least  325 
elevators  now  filled  to  capacity.  In  some 
cases,  only  a  prolonged  drought  has  prevent- 
ed weather  damage  to  this  valuable  crop. 


To  handle  the  accumulation,  railroads  have 
pressed  into  service  many  types  of  substitute 
equipment.  Hopper  cars  are  being  used  to 
load  grain.  Refrigerators  cars  are  being 
loaded  with  cotton  bales.  Even  boxcars  with- 
out doors,  awaiting  repairs,  are  being  as- 
signed for  cotton  loading  and  other  uses. 

"The  soybean,  sorghum,  and  corn  harvest  is 
practically  completed,  but  millions  of  bushels 
of  these  crops  are  in  elevators  and  still  await 
shipment  to  ports  and  terminals,"  the  Chair- 
man pointed  out.  "Furthermore,  rice,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  lumber  interests  already 
are  requesting  more  cars  than  many  carriers 
have  available.  Recent  information  received 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicates that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion expects  to  transport  between  900  mil- 
lion and  1  billion  bushels  of  grain  during  the 
next  months.  This  does  not  include  possible 
trafBc  demands  stemming  from  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

"To  alleviate  the  presently  aggravated 
shortage  of  boxcars,  the  Commission  Issued 
Service  Orders  939  and  945.  restricting  the 
loading  of  certain  types  and  ownerships  of 
boxcars.  Both  orders  are  intended  to  insure 
prompt  return  of  boxcars  to  owning  lines  in 
areas  where  a  critical  need  exists. 

"Our  car  service  agents  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  railroads  to  help  locate  and 
speed  the  return  of  available  boxcars  to  their 
owners.  Most  carriers  have  cooperated  in 
this  effort,  but  violations  of  these  orders  still 
are  prevalent.  To  date  14  railroads  have  been 
prosecuted  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Order  No.  939.  Additional  com- 
plaints are  being  investigated.  As  immediate 
measures,  the  Commission  has  periodically 
directed  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads to  issue  embargo  orders  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  unloaded  cars  arriving  at  certain 
terminal  and  port  areas. 

"However,  the  Commission's  enforcement 
powers  are  inadequate  to  assure  the  fully- 
coordinated  effort  necessary  to  cope  with  this 
monumental  shipping  crisis.  The  shortage 
can  be  alleviated  to  a  significant  degree  by 
shippers  loading  cars  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  ordering  no  more  cars  than  they  pres- 
ently need.  Also,  the  full  cooperation  of  con- 
signees is  vital  In  expeditious  handling  of 
cars  arriving  in  greater  nvunbers  than  usual. 
Carrier  cooperation  is  imperative  in  deliver- 
ing cars  promptly  to  shippers,  and  loading 
cars  in  a  conscientious  manner  for  direct 
return  to  owning  lines. 

"Only  all-around  cooperation  can  provide 
the  degree  of  car  utilization  necessary  to  best 
serve  the  Interests  of  all  involved  in  getting 
the  Nation's  crops  to  market — while  they  still 
are  marketable.  As  I  have  made  quite  plain 
In  testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, entry  of  service  orders  by  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  fully  Jmeet  the  situation  when 
there  is  an  overall  Inadequacy  of  cars  to  meet 
the  needs  of  critical  areas." 


Service  Orter  No.  947 — Railroad  Opehating 
Regulations  for  Freight  Car  Movement 
At  a  session  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Division  3,  held  at  its  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  7th  day  of  No- 
vember, A.D.  1963. 

It  appearing,  that  an  acute  shortage  of 
freight  cars  exists  in  all  sections  of  the 
country;  that  cars  loaded  and  empty  are  un- 
duly delayed  in  terminals  and  in  placement 
at,  or  removal  from  Industries;  that  present 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect 
to  the  use,  supply,  control,  movement,  dis- 
tribution, exchange,  interchange,  and  re- 
turn of  freight  cars  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
mote the  most  efficient  utilization  of  cars; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  an 
emergency  exists  requiring  Immediate  action 
to  promote  car  service  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  the  commerce  of  the  pec^le.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  CommlsPlon  finds  that  notice 
and  public  procedure  are  Impracticable  and 
conuary   to   the   public   Interest,    and    that 


good    cause    exists    for   making    this    order 
effective  upon  less  than  30  days'  notice. 
It  is  orderd.  That: 

section     95.947     RAILROAD     OPERATING     REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  FREIGHT  CAR  MOVEMENT 

(a)  Each  common  carrier  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall 
observe,  enforce,  and  obey  the  foUowing 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect 
to  its  car  service : 

( 1 )  Placing  of  cars 

(a)  Loaded  cars,  which  after  placement 
will  be  governed  by  demurrage  rules  appli- 
cable to  detention  of  cars  awaiting  unload- 
ing, shall  be  actually  or  constructively  placed 
within  24  hours  after  the  first  7  ajn.,  ex- 
clusive of  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
following  arrival  at  destination. 

(b)  Actual  placement  means  placing  of  car 
on  consignee's  tracks,  or  when  for  public 
delivery,  placement  on  carrier's  tracks  ac- 
companied by  proper  notice. 

(c)  When  delivery  of  a  car,  either  empty 
or  loaded,  consigned  or  ordered  to  an  Indus- 
trial Interchange  track  or  to  other-than-a- 
publlc-delivery  track  cannot  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  any  condition  attributable  to  the 
consignee,  such  car  will  be  held  at  destina- 
tion or,  if  It  cannot  reasonably  be  accommo- 
dated there,  at  an  available  hold  point  and 
constructive  placement  notice  shall  be  sent 
or  given  the  consignee  in  writing  within  24 
hours,  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  after  arrival  of  car  at  hold  point. 

(d)  Loaded  cars  held  at  billed  destination 
for  accessorial  terminal  services  described 
in  the  applicable  tariffs,  such  as  holding  for 
orders  or  inspection,  shall  be  placed  on  car- 
rier's or  consignee's  unloading  or  Inspection 
tracks,  within  24  hours,  exclusive  of  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays,  after  arrival  at 
billed  destination.  On  cars  set  off  and  held 
short  of  billed  destination,  a  written  notice 
shall  be  sent  or  given  to  consignee  within 
24  hours  following  the  first  7  ajn.  after  ar- 
rival at  hold  point. 

(2)  Removal  of  cars 

(a)  Empty  cars  must  be  removed  from 
point  of  unloading  or  Interchange  tracks  of 
industrial  plants  within  24  hours  after  the 
first  7  a.m.,  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays,  following  unloading  or  release 
by  consignee  or  shipper,  unless  such  cars  un- 
loaded are  ordered  or  appropriated  by  the 
shipper  for  reloading  within  such  a  24-hour 
period.  Empty  cars  not  required  for  load- 
ing at  point  where  made  empty  must  be  for- 
warded In  line-haul  service  within  24  hours 
after  the  first  7  a.m.,  exclusive  of  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  following  removal  of 
empty  car.  •■ 

(b)  Outbound  loaded  freight  cars  must  be 
removed  from  point  of  loading  or  interchange 
tracks  of  industrial  plants  within  24  hours 
after  the  first  7  am.,  exclusive  of  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  following  tender  and 
acceptance  by  carrier  of  the  bill  of  lading 
covering  the  cars.  Such  cars  must  be  for- 
warded in  line-haul  service  within  24  hoxn-s 
after  the  first  7  a.m.  following  their  receipt 
In  outbound  makeup  or  classification  yards. 

(3)   Holding  cars  for  prospective  loading 
(a)    No  more  cars  shall   be  held  for  pro- 
spective loading  at  any  time,  for  any  Indus- 
try, or  consignor,  than  those  needed  to  pro- 
tect current  outbound  loading. 

(4)    Repair  tracks 
(a)    Any  cars  taken  out  of  service  for  re- 
pairs, or  carded  for  repairs,  shall  be  repaired 
at  the  earliest  time  consistent  with  efficient 
railroad  operating  practices. 

(5)  Car  distribution  orders 
(a)  Observe,  obey  and  comply  with  freight 
car  distribution  orders  now  outstanding,  or 
hereafter  Issued  by  the  Car  Service  Division, 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  order  of  the  Commission. 
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E.  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  car  service 
dlvUlon.  la  directed  to  Inform  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  of  such 
outstanding  orders  or  similar  orders  which 
may  be  subsequently  Issued  and.  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and 
Service  of  railroad  performance  and  com- 
pliance with  such  orders. 

(b)  C.  W.  Taylor,  director.  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Service  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Is  hereby  appointed  agent 
of  the  Commission  with  authority  to  Issue 
such  orders  or  directives  as  he  may  find  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  the  location,  reloca- 
tion, and  distribution  of  freight  cars  as  be- 
tween sections  of  the  country,  or  carriersby 
railroads  or  on  such  carriers,  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

(6)  Yard  checks,  supervision,  and  records 
(a)  The  necessary  yard  and  track  checks 
shall  be  made  and  sufficient  supervision  and 
records  shall  be  maintained  to  enable  carriers 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
(7)  Railroad  operating  regulations  for  the 
movement  of  loaded  freight  cars 

(a)  No  common  carrier  by  railroad  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall  will- 
fully delay  the  movement  of  loaded  freight 
cars  by  holding  such  cars  in  yards,  terminals, 
or  sidings  for  the  ptirpose  of  Increasing  the 
time  in  transit  of  such  loaded  cars. 

(b)  Loaded  cars  shall  not  be  set  out  be- 
tween terminals  except  In  cases  of  emer- 
gencies or  sound  operating  requirements. 

(c)  Backhaullng  loaded  cars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  time  In  transit  shall 
constitute  willf  lU  delay  and  U  prohibited. 

(d)  Through  loaded  cars  shall  not  be  han- 
dled on  local  or  way  freight  trains  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  time  in  transit  of 
such  loaded  cars. 

(e)  The  use  by  any  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  for  the  movement  of  loaded  freight 
cars  over  Its  line,  of  any  route  other  than 
its  usual  and  customary  fast  freight  route 
from  point  of  receipt  of  the  car  from  con- 
signor or  connecting  line,  except  In  emer- 
gencies, or  for  the  purpose  of  according  a 
lawfully  established  transit  prlvUege  (not 
Including  a  diversion  or  reconalgnment  priv- 
ilege) la  hereby  prohibited. 

(8)   Carrier  officials' responsibility 

(a)  The  division  superintendent  In  charge 
of  each  terminal  under  his  Jurisdiction  or 
supervision,  or  if  no  division  superintendent 
la  in  charge  the  general  manager  of  each 
railroad  will  be  held  responsible  for  car  serv- 

^Ice  at  each  terminal  and  for  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  prescribed  by  this  order. 

(b)  Application. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  order  shall  ap- 
ply to  Intrastate  and  interstate  commerce. 

(2)  When  computing  the  periods  of  time 
provided  In  this  order,  exclude  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  such  holidays  as  are  listed  In 
Item  No.  25,  Agent  H.  R.  Hinsch's  Demurrage 
Tariff  ICC  H-H,  or  reissues  thereof,  only 
when  they  occur  within  the  said  periods  of 
time,  but  not  after. 

(c)  Regulations  suspended — announce- 
ment required. 

The  operation  of  all  rules  and  regiilations. 
Insofar  as  they  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  order.  Is  hereby  stispended  and  each 
railroad  subject  to  this  order,  or  its  agent, 
shall  publish,  file,  and  post  a  supplement  to 
each  of  its  tariffs  affected  hereby.  In  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rule  9(k)  of  the  Commission's  Tariff  Circular 
No.  20,  announcing  such  suspension. 

(d)  Effective  date.  This  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  12:01  ajn.,  November  11, 
1963. 

(e)  ExplraUon  date.  ThU  order  shall  ex- 
pire at  11:69  pjn.,  July  31,  1964,  unless  oth- 
erwise modlffed,  changed,  svispended,  or 
annuUed  by  order  of  thia  Commission. 

It  la  further  ordered.  That  a  copy  of  this 
order  and  direction  shaU  be  served  upon  tbm 
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Association  of  American  Railroads.  Car 
Service  Division,  as  agent  of  the  railroads 
subscribing  to  the  car  service  and  per  diem 
agreement  under  the  terma  of  that  agree- 
ment; and  that  notice  of  this  order  be  given 
to  the  general  public  by  depositing  a  copy 
in  the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mlslon  at  Washington.  DC.  and  by  filing  It 
with  the  Director,  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

(Sees.  1,  12.  15,  24  Stat.  379.  383.  384.  as 
amended:   49  U.8.C.   1,   12,   15.  Interprets  or 
applies  sees.  1(10-17).  15(4).  40  Stat.  101.  as 
amended   64  Stat.   911;    49   U.S.C.    1(10-17) 
15(4t). 

By  the  Commission.  Division  3. 

Hakold  D.  McCot. 

Secretary. 


Provisions  Established  fob  Obtaining  Im- 
proved Utilization  or  Railroad  Freight 
Cars  During  Acute  Shortage  Now  Pre- 
vailing 

In  the  face  of  a  mounting  nationwide 
shortage  of  railroad  cars  to  meet  urgent 
needs  of  shippers,  a  broad-ranging  order 
issued  today  will  require  carriers  to  insUtute 
a  series  of  new  measures  to  reduce  the  idle 
and  unproductive  time  of  cars,  beginning 
November  11.  1963.  at  12:01  a.m. 

Service  Order  No.  947  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Division  3  notes 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  requires 
immediate  action  to  promote  car  service 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  people.  The  order  states  that 
the  acute  shortage  extends  to  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  empty  and  loaded  cars  are 
unduly  delayed  in  terminals  and  in  place- 
ment at  and  removal  from  industries. 

The  order  limits  to  24  hours  the  amount 
of  time  railroads  will  have  to  place  inbound 
loaded  cars,  to  remove  cars  after  release 
from  Industry,  and  to  forward  cars  tifter 
acceptance  by  carriers.  Holding  cars  exces- 
sively for  prospecUve  loading  will  be 
prohibited. 

As  the  new  provisions  for  improved  utiliza- 
tion of  the  shrinking  supply  of  cars  go  Into 

effect,    three  earlier    Issued    service    orders 

Nos.  939,  944,  and  945— will  be  canceled. 
These  orders  restricted  the  loading  of  cars 
of  various  types  and  ownerships  and  pro- 
vided for  prompt  return  of  boxcars  and 
coal  cars  to  owning  lines  In  areas  of  critical 
need.  The  additional  measures  Incorporated 
In  Service  Order  No.  947  are  designed  to 
promote  car  service  efficiency  and  obtain  the 
maximum  usage  practicable  from  the  avail- 
able car  supply  for  the  benefit  of  carriers, 
shippers,  and  the  public. 

Under  Service  Order  No.  947.  carrlera  will 
be  required  to: 

Place,  or  constructively  place,  inbound 
loaded  cars  within  24  hours  following  arrival 
at  destination; 

Remove  outbound  loaded  and  empty  cars 
within  24  hours  after  release  from  Industry; 
Forward  outbound  loaded  cars  within  24 
hours  after  tender  to  the  carrier; 

Forward  empty  cars,  not  required  for  im- 
mediate loading,  within  24  hours  after  they 
are  made  available  to  the  carrier. 

The  order,  extending  to  all  carriers'  freight 
cars  in  all  areas,  is  scheduled  to  expire  Julv 
31. 1964.  ' 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DEATH  OP 
MRS.  (FRANKLIN  D.)  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  entire  world  mourned  the  passing 
of  this  great  lady,  but  the  memory  of 
her  life  Is  stIU  with  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoors  an 


excellent  article  entitled  "Remembrance" 
written  by  James  A.  Wechsler,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Post  of  Thurs- 
day. November  7,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  7,  1963) 

Remembrance 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Time  and  again  during  the  last  12  months, 

in  talking  to  people  who  were  in   trouble. 

discussing  efforts  to  rescue  some  seemingly 

lost  cause,  seeking  ways   to   evoke  interest 

In  some  project  of  human  salvation  deemed 

Impractical  by  bureaucratic  minds,  one  has 

heard  the  same  phrase : 

'•If  only  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  stlU  alive." 
Amid  all  the  eulogies  and  reminiscences 
spoken  and  published  since  her  death,  this 
refrain  seems  to  me  the  most  memorable, 
and  the  highest  tribute  to  this  unique,  un- 
forgettable woman.  They  not  only  describe 
the  remarkable  role  she  played  as  an  angel  of 
compassion.  They  demolish  the  myth  that 
a  "do-gooder"  Is  by  definition  someone  of 
noble  intention  who  rarely  succeeds  in  do- 
ing any  good. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  her  place 
in  history.  But  the  one  I  value  most  is  this 
sense,  so  poignantly  underlined  since  her 
death,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  infinite 
mercy  and  mission  for  whom  the  largest 
satisfaction  In  life  derived  from  successfully 
comforting  the  afflicted.  The  quality  has 
been  described  as  "salntliness "  but  she 
would  have  been  dismayed  by  the  descrip- 
tion. She  did  not  view  the  service  she 
rendered  as  a  form  of  martyrdom.  It  was 
the  only  meaningful  manner  of  existence. 

It  Is  also  the  essence  of  her  immortality. 
We  mourn  and  cherish  many  departed  fig- 
ures. But  of  whom  do  so  many  people  say 
so  often,  in  so  many  diverse  situaUons.  that 
things  would  be  different  if  that  person  were 
still  alive? 

That  is  why  the  true  measure  of  her  life 
became  clearest  after  she  died,  and  i>erhaps 
why  even  some  of  her  detractors  acquired  a 
belated  esteem  for  her,  as  If  d'mly  aware 
that  this  had  been  a  special  presence. 

That  day,  exaeUy  1  year  ago.  was  the  day 
when  Richard  Nixon,  crushed  by  his  defeat 
In  California's  gubernatorial  race,  cried  out 
wildly  against  his  alleged  tormenters  and 
proclaimed  the  end  of  his  political  life;  when 
Krishna  Menon  resigned  from  India's  Cab- 
inet; when  Blllle  Sol  Bstes  was  found  guilty 
of  swindling.  Then,  as  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  office,  came  the  bulletin  that  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  had  died  at  6:15  pjn. 

A  woman  who  heard  a  news  broadcast 
called  the  Times  soon  afterward  and  sobbed : 
"She  couldn't  have  died  at  6:16.  We  were 
eating  dinner  then  and  we  were  happy." 
Cabdrlver  Richard  Ebbltt  recalled  that  he 
had  taken  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
when  she  was  a  passenger  several  years 
earUer: 

"I  sent  her  the  plctiu^  and  she  signed  It. 
She  also  sent  a  warm  letter.  She  always  had 
time  for  people." 

In  my  own  lifetime  only  one  other  death 
touched  ao  many  people  so  intimately  in  so 
many  parts  erf  the  universe — the  passing  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  husband  17  years  earlier. 
They  were  people  of  very  different  tem- 
perament and  style,  and  their  life  together 
was  neither  simple  nor  serene.  But  to- 
gether they  communicated,  to  that  huge, 
crowded  sector  of  humanity  for  whom  ex- 
istence Is  mostly  struggle  and  stress,  the 
awareness  that  two  people  In  very  high  places 
cared. 

It  remains  hard  to  believe  that  she  Is 
gone — that  she  will  not  turn  up  unexpected- 
ly and  unostentatiously  at  some  conclave  of 
harassed  southern  Negroes,  In  some  rat-In- 
fested    Harlem    slum,    In    some    home   for 
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bruised  delinquents,  at  a  meeting  to  raise 
funds  for  some  neglected  group  of  migratory 
workers.  It  remains  as  hard  to  believe  today 
as  It  was  when  the  news  came  a  year  ago. 
even  though  I  had  known  for  many  days 
that  she  was  dying.  Indeed,  1  week  before 
her  death,  I  had  written  some  words  about 
her  in  the  wistful  hope  that  she  might  be 
able  to  read  them  before  the  final  moment; 
I  had  waited  too  long. 

Her  name  is  enshrined  In  the  works  of  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation, 
which  has  fittingly  resolved  to  dedicate  much 
of  Its  resources  to  the  equal  rights  struggle; 
there  will  be  many  other  enterprises  in- 
spired by  her  name.  She  resented  ritualistic 
tribute  and  most  forms  of  "looking  back- 
ward." But  she  was  Intensely  practical,  too. 
and  she  would  be  sasrlng.  if  she  were  present 
at  some  of  these  assemblages  in  her  honor: 
"Of  course,  if  you  feel  my  name  will  really 
help,  go  ahead  and  use  it." 

She  was,  I  think,  often  a  lonely,  sad  woman 
for  whom  the  implausibly  feverish  pace  of 
her  existence  provided  a  certain  escape  from 
introspection.  Perhaps  only  one  who  had 
glimpsed  the  complexity  of  life  could  have 
had  so  much  comprehension,  so  deep  a  con- 
tempt for  the  complacent,  so  generous  a  view 
of  human  frailty. 

One  concludes  the  remembrance  and  real- 
izes that  too  many  things  are  still  unsaid  and 
even  undefined.  One  goes  back  to  the  begin- 
ning; one  thinks  of  groups  of  quarreling 
liberals  engaged  in  personal  vendettas,  erf 
small-minded  men  scrambling  for  private 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  of 
decent  cltieens  vainly  seeking  aid  for  uncon- 
ventional or  unpopular  victims,  and  the 
words  recur:  "If  only  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were 
Sim  alive." 
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RECESS  TO  TUESDAY  AT  NOON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  Tuesday  next,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Tuesday,  November  12, 1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  8  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  1963: 

Depa«tment  or  the   Aia   PVjrce 

Robert  H.  Charles,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  otf  the  Air  Force,  vice 
Joseph  Scott  Imlrie.    | 

U.S.  Asms  Control  and  Disarmament 

ACSNCT 

Dr.  Herbert  ScovlUe,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Dr. 
Franklin  A.  Long. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Ammann.  Robert  E. 
Ammerman,  Clell  N. 
Jr.  Amoruso,  Alfred  P. 
Anderson,  Charles  P. 


Adams,  Billy  J. 
Aden,  Melvln  O. 
Agncw.  Dwight  M 
Agnew,  William  P 
Ailes,  John  W..  IV 
Ake,  Charles  P. 
Alberts.  Richard  P. 
Alecxih,  Peter  C. 
Allen.  John  S. 
Almand.  William  O. 
Alvarado,  Ramon  C. 


Anderson,  Eugene  G. 
Anderson,  Palvle  B.,  Jr 
Anderson,  Giles  B. 
Anderson,  Joseph  P. 
Anderson,  Robert  G. 
Anderson.  Stephen  P. 
Anderson,  Thomas  F. 


Andre,  Andrew  L. 
Anthony,  Charles  B. 
Anthony,  Morris  D. 
Arcelle,  Mark,  Jr. 
Artz,  Robert  C. 
Aschenbeck,  Gene  W. 
Ascherfeld,  Theodore 

P.,  Jr. 
Ashby,  Donald  R. 
Asman.  Robert  K. 
Atherton,  Raymond 
Atkinson,  Gerald  L. 
Atwood,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Aumlck.  William  A. 
Austin.  James  W. 
Austin,  Robert  C. 
Aut,  Warren  E. 
Avery,  Billy  J. 
Bailey.  Gall  R. 
Baker,  David  E. 
Ballow,  Lawrence  D. 
Barber,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Barker,  George  D. 
Barker,  William  S. 
Barkley,  James  F. 
Barlow,  James  D. 
Barnes,  Richard  A. 
Barry,  John  M. 
Bartanen,  John  E. 
Basford,  Michael  Q. 
Bassett,  Bradley  A. 
Bates,  Walter  P. 
Baty,  Prank  O. 
Bauman,  James  R. 
Baum^ardner,  John  F. 
Bausch,  Francis  A. 
Bean,  Alan  L. 
Beavert,  Alfred  F. 
Bechelmajrr,  Leroy  R. 
Beck,  John  L. 
Beck.  Walter  R. 
Beckwith,  Gilbert  H. 
Beeby,  Francis  J. 
Behrle,  Walter  F. 
Beisel,  Gerald  W. 
Belay,  William  J. 
Bell,  James  F. 
Bennett,  PhUllp  L. 
Benton,  Jerry  S. 
Benton,  Joseph  D. 
Berg,  Robert  L. 
Berger,  Ronald  A. 
Berkhlmer,  Frank  R. 
Bernardin,  Peter  A. 
Bernier,  George,  Jr. 
Berry,  James  L. 
Berthe,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Blasl,  Nestore  O. 
Blggar.  William 
Blllerbeck,  Henry  G. 
Bllyeu,  Roland  C. 
Bishop.  Michael  EL 
Blackwell.  Jack  L.,  Jr. 
Blaes.  Richard  W. 
Blaine.  Thomas  E. 
Bl£inchard.  James  W., 

Jr. 
Bock.  "E"  James 
Bodenstelner,  Wayne 

D. 
Boland,  Bruce  R. 
Bolt,  Ronald  L. 
Bond,  John  R. 
Bonz,  Philip  E. 
Booth,  Joseph  K. 
Bordone,  Richard  P. 
Boslaugh,  David  L. 
Bossart,  Edmund  B., 

Jr. 
Bosworth.  Thomas  C. 
Botshon.  Morton 
Boylston,  Michael  E. 
Brace,  Robert  L. 
Brackln,  John  D. 
Bradley,  David  W..  Jr. 
Bradshaw,  Frederick  L. 
Brady,  Joseph  G. 
Brammeler,  Charles  L. 
Brasted,  Kermont  C. 
Bravence,  John,  Jr. 
Brennan,  John  S. 


Brlggs.  Donald  R. 
Biiner,  Robert  R. 
Broulllard.  Donald  C. 
Brown,  Charles  E. 
Brown.  Christopher  H. 
Brown,  Malcolm  C. 
Brown.  Richard  B. 
Brown,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  H. 
Brown,  Thomas  P.,  HI 
Browning,  Robert  B. 
Bruley,  Kenneth  C. 
Brunell,  James  I. 
Buc,  Robert  L. 
Buchanan,  Edward  O. 
Buchholz,  Philip  P. 
Buck,  Harry  J. 
Buckley,  John  E. 
Bull,  Norman  S. 
Bullman,  Howard  L. 
Bunce,  Bayne  R. 
Burden,  Harvey  W. 
Burgert.  Reginald  D. 
Burke,  Robert  M. 
Burnett,  Richard  W. 
Burnett,  WilUam  M. 
Burnham,  Don  E. 
Burns,  John  A. 
Burns.  Richard  F. 
Burrows,  Hubbard  F.. 

Jr. 
Burtls,  Evenson  M. 
Bush,  Carl  D. 
Bush.  William  L..  Jr. 
Butler,  WUllam  S. 
Byington,  Melville  R.. 

Jr. 
Byrd,  Mark  W. 
Cabot,  Alan  S. 
Caldwell,  Charles  B. 
Cameron.  Jim  F. 
Campbell,  Donald  G. 
Campbell,  Donald  S., 

Jr. 
Campbell.  John  F. 
Campbell.  Michael  J. 
Candoo,  Charles  O. 
Cane,  Guy 
Cane.  John  W. 
Cann.  WUllam  A. 
Canter,  Howard  R. 
Carson,  Louis  F.,  Jr. 
Carter,  Gerald  M..  Jr. 
Carter,  Powell  F.,  Jr. 
Case,  Robert  W. 
Caslmes,  Theodore  C. 
Caswell,  David  W. 
Cavicke,  Richard  J. 
Cazares,  Ralph  B. 
Chamberlain,  James  L. 
Chambers,  Ehidley  S. 
Chaney,  Conner  F. 
Chapman,  William  R. 
Cheney,  Donald  A. 
Chldley,  Ralph  E. 
Chlsholm,  George 

E.,  n 
Christian,  Robert  R. 
Christmas,  Walter  B. 
Clcolanl,  Angelo  G. 
Clsson,  Arthur 
Clark,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Charles  R. 
Clark,  Richard  G. 
Clausen,  Carroll  E. 
Cleaver,  Stephen 
Clemens,  Paul  E. 
Clifford,  Donald  J. 
Clinton,  Samuel  T. 
Coakley.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Coakley,  WUllam  F. 
Cockfleld,  David  W. 
Coe,  Raymond  P. 
Cogswell,  Charles  E. 
Colbus,   Louis 
Cole.  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 
Coleman.  Charles  L. 
Coleman.  Herman  F. 
Collier,  Byron  H. 
Collier,  Neuland  C, 


Collins,  Ferdinand  I. 

Jr. 
Collins,  WUllam  D. 
Colmle,  Joseph  V. 
Conaughton, 

Robert  G.' 
Conboy,  Thomas  W. 
Conklln,  Robert  B. 
Conley,  David  J. 
Conn,  Richard  L. 
Conner,  Lawrence  O. 
ConnoUy,  Paul  P. 
Conrad,  Glenn  T.,  Jr 
Cook,  Charles  F. 
Cook,  Russell  A. 
Cooley,  Charles  H. 
Coor,  Lawrence  W. 
Copeland,  Edward  C. 
Coppess,  Robert  Y. 
Corcoran,  Martin  F. 
Corey,  Stuart  M. 
CorkhlU,  Thomas  M. 
Cornell,  Gordon  C. 
Cornell,   Robert   L. 
Corrado,  Robert  J. 
Cotton,  Alfred  S. 
Courtney,  Charles  H. 
Courtney,   Warren 

P.,  Jr. 
Couser,  Rodney  W. 
Cowan,  Daniel  R. 
Crabtree,  Donald  G. 
Crane,  Herbert  C. 
Crawford.  Robert  E. 
Crawford,  Roderick  P 
Crawford,  WlUlam  T 
Crayton,   Render 
Crlder,  James  A. 
Croom,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr 
Crosby.  Frederick  P. 
Crosson,  Harry  E. 
Cryer,  John  P. 
Cunningham, 

Marshall  B. 
Currier,  Richard  A. 
Curry,  Thomas  L. 
Curtis,  John  O.,  Jr. 
Cutchen,  Patil  O. 
Czaja,  Bernard  F. 
Daigneault,  Joseph 

J..  Jr. 
Daleke,  Richard  A. 
Daley,  Robert  E. 
Dallamura,  Bart 

M..  Jr. 
Dalola.  John,  Jr. 
Daly,  Paul  S. 
Damlco,  Richard  J. 
Damon,  Terry  A. 
Dana,  John  B. 
Dancer,  Jerry  D. 
Dartnell,  WUllam  H. 
Daubenspeck, 

Richard  E. 
Daus,  Rudolph  H. 
Davis,  Ralph  G. 
Davis,  Ramsey  L..  Jr. 
Davis,  Richard  O, 
Davis!  Richard  H. 
Dawson.  Edward 

H.,  Jr. 
Deal,  James  W. 
Deam.  Norman  A. 
Dean,  Herbert  J. 
Dean,  Ronald  I. 
Debodisco,  Alexander 
Deboer,   Jack   G. 
Debroder.   Glen   Q. 
Dehart.  WUUam 
Delbert.  Bernard  N. 
Delaney,  John   R. 
Deloach,   John  W. 
Demmin,  Lester  F. 
Dennison,   Daniel   C. 
Dennlson,    William   E 
Deryckere,  Archie  G 
Deshler,  William  A. 
Desseyn,  Maurice  H 
Deuel,  Jamleson  K. 
Devlto.  Vincent  H. 
Devries,   Edgar   L. 
Dibona,    Charles   J. 
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Dlcarlo,  Vincent  A. 
Dickson,  George  K. 
Diehm.  WUUam  C. 

ni 

Dletz,  Warren  C. 
DUey,  Lewis  E. 
DUlon,  Alfred  J. 
Dillon,   John   F. 
Dilweg,   John   C. 
Dipace,  Joseph  V. 
Dobbs,   William  D. 
Doheny,   Vincent 
Doney,  Robert  G. 
DonneU,  Joseph  8., 

in 

Donnelly.  Verne  Q. 
Donovan,   Daniel   E. 
Donovan,  PhUlp  C. 
Doucet,  Richard  E. 
Dougherty,  Gerald  P. 
Downey,  Louis  A. 
Downing,  Thomas  P. 
Dozier.    Charles   D. 
Drayton,  Henry  E., 

Jr. 
Drenkard,  Carl  C. 
DrumheUer,  Maxley 

W. 
Dubois,   George 
Ducat,  Julian  A. 
Ducharme,  George  W. 
Duffy,   Francis   J. 
Dugan.  Francis  V. 
Dugan,  Richard  F., 

Jr. 
Dulke,  Sylvester  M. 
Dunn.  Alvan  N. 
Dunne,   Francis  B. 
Dunning.  James  A. 
Dupree,  Richard  E. 
Dworsky,   Alan  J. 
Easton.  Ervln  R. 
Easton,  Peter  B. 
Edgren.  Donald  H. 
Edlin,   Robert  L. 
Eels.  William  R..  Jr. 
Egan,  WlUlam  P. 
Eail,\Jame8  W. 
Eidsmoe.  Norman  E. 
Elam.  David  L. 
Elder.  Ralph   C. 
ElUott.  Charles  P. 
Elliott.  Donal  W. 
Emerson.  John  R. 
Englert,  Robert   J. 
Eriksson.  Roger  V. 
Ervln,  Billy  M. 
Ervln,  Charles  F, 
Estocln,   Michael  J. 
Ehibanks.  Patfi  D. 
Evans.  Edwin  D. 
Evans.  Thomas  G. 
E\'erett,  Lauren  R. 
Evosevlch,  John  N. 
Evrard.   William   E. 
Ewall.   Thomas  H. 
Fancher.  AUen  P. 
Faron,  John  F. 
Felling,  Thomas  A. 
Felter,   John   F. 
Feltham,  John  C,  Jr. 
Ferguson,  David  E. 
Fetterman,  John  H.. 

Jr. 
Fiedler,  Peter  B.,  Jr. 
Fields,  James  E. 
Fields,  William  B. 
Finch.  Albert 
Fink,  Jerome  I. 
Fischer,  Herman  V.,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald.  Michael  J. 
Pltzslmmons,  Robert 

J..  Jr. 
Flaherty,  Robert  M. 
■  Fletcher,  John  G. 
Fletcher,  WUUam  B.. 

in 

PUck,  John  P. 
Flight,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Florin.  Donald  E. 
Foard,  Wyatte  F.,  Jr. 
I^olta,  Daniel  A. 
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Polwlck,  William  D. 
Fonda,  Raymond  C. 
Forbes,  Donald  L. 
Ford,  Daniel  R. 
Ford,  James  N. 
Forsyth,  James  P. 
Foster.  Clifton  O..  Jr 
Fountain,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Fox.  Henry  J.,  rv 
Fox,  Richard  W. 
Francke,  Robert  L. 
Prazler,  John  D. 
Frecker,  David  A. 
Frederick.  Peter  G. 
Prentress,  Bowheart 
Prick.  Walter  B. 
Frlddle.  Prank  R..  Jr. 
Frold.  James  C. 
Pryberger,  Elbert  L., 

Jr. 
Prye,  Thomas  A.  W. 
Fryksdale.  Prans  H. 
Pulk,  Gerald  A. 
Funck,  James  R. 
Fxulong,  George  M. 
Gadberry.  Roy  K. 
Oaddlln,  Ronald 
Gaffrey,  Leo  J. 
Gallnsky,  Jerome  J 
Gain,  William  L. 
Gallotta,  Albert  A., 


Hager,  Donald  G. 

Haggard,  Marlon  Z. 

Hagmann,  Albert  P. 

Haines,  Collins  H. 

Hall,  Prank  S. 

Hall,  Harry  L. 

Hall,  Howard  L. 

Hall,  John  V. 

Halladay,  Maurice  E. 

Halladay,  Norman  E. 

Halle.  "S"  Portland,  m 

Halloran,  John  W. 

Hamel,  Louis  H.,  m 

Hamelrath,  Walter  P. 

Hamilton,  Clyde  E. 

Hamlin,  Andrew  L. 

Hanxlln,  George  A.,  Jr. 

Hamrlck,  Franklin  O. 

Hanegan,  Ralph  E. 

Hanlgan,  Marvin  F. 

Hanklns,  Elton  E. 

Happersett,  Paul  P. 

Hargrave,  William  W., 
Jr. 

Hargrove,  John  Q.,  m 
,  Jr.  Harlow,  Bruce  A. 

Harmon.  James  O. 

Harmony.  Lee  D.,  Jr. 

Harms,  Stanley,  J. 

Harness,  William  D. 

Harper,  Elwood  N. 
Jr.  Harrell,  Max  A. 


Galloway,  Edward  D. 
Gantt.  Richard  O. 
Gardner,  Bennett 
Garlltz,  Jerry  E. 
Garner,  William  D. 
GasklU,  Richard  T. 
Gates,  Fred  H.,  n 
Gauthey,  Jules  R. 
Geary,  Jack  E. 
Gehrlng,  Donald  H. 
Gehrlng,  Gary  J. 
Gerhan,  Charles  P.,  Jr 
Gerl,  Nell  D. 
Geronlme,  Eugene  L. 
Gholson,  Daniel  H.  L. 


Harrison.  Stuart  E. 
Hart,  Robert  L. 
Hartman,  Gerald  A. 
Harvey,  Donald  L. 
Harvlson,  Byron  G. 
Hastoglls,  Anthony  A. 
Haverfleld,  Benjamin 

F. 
Hawkins,  Cecil  B.,  Jr. 
Hay,  James  C. 
Hayes,  Pay  C. 
Hayes,  Francis  X. 
Hayes,  James  C. 
Hazle.  Hugh  A. 
Hazlett,  Frederick  W. 


Gideon,  William  C.  Jr.Helfrlch,  WUllam  P. 


Gledzlnski,  Hetu7  B 
Gilchrist,  Richard  B. 
Glllham,  Richard  D. 
Ollllamsen,  Donald  A. 
Gllmore,  Joseph  M. 
Glade.  Gerald  L. 
GlanvUle,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Glelm,  James  M. 
Glover,  Albert  K.,  Jr. 
Glover,  Dennis  C. 
Glovler,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Glunt,  David  L..  Jr. 
Golanka,  Stanley  R. 
OoU,  Gerald  E. 
Gonzalez,  Alfred  H. 
Good,  Robert  C. 
Gordon,  Arva  P. 
Gore,  James  R. 
Grady,  Michael  T. 
Graham,  Joel  H. 
Graham,  Robert  P. 
Graham,  Sidney  R. 
Granuner,  William  R. 
Grant.  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 
Grantman,  Roger  H. 
Gray,  Basil  P..  Jr. 
Greene.  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Greene,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Greenlee,  John  W. 
Greer,  William  E..  HI 
Grlder.  Billy  F. 
Griffin.  James  L. 
Grlfflng,  Edward  P. 
Griffiths,  Rodney  D 
Grimes,  Laurence 

Jr. 
Grose,  Robert  H. 
Grozen,  Paul  B. 
Orunenwald,  John  W 
Gulllckson,  Grant  G. 
Ounn,  Max  C,  Jr. 
Gunter.  Jack  R. 
Hagen,  Elmer  C. 


Helllnger,  Richard  L. 
Helm,  George  N..  Jr. 
HelmandoUar.  Allen  W 
Helms,  Raymond  E., 

Jr. 
Hendricks,  Richard  A. 
Hendrlckson,  Claude 

P..  Jr. 
Hendry,  James  D. 
Henlfln,  Edward  E. 
Henry,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Henry,  William  P. 
Henson,  George  M. 
Herberger,  Albert  J. 
Hernandez,  Diego  E. 
Herndon,  Franklin  C, 

Jr. 
Herr,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Herzer,  Oscar  A. 
Herzog.  Louis  L. 
Heyl,  WUllam  E. 
Heyward,  Irvine  K.  IV 
Hlckey,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Hlcklln,  William  C,  HI 
Hicks.  DilUard  D..  Jr. 
Hlgglns.  John  P. 
Hlgglns.  Richard  O. 
Hlghflll.  Kenneth  L. 
Hllder,  Leonard  O.,  Jr. 
Hlne,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Hlne,  William  G. 
Hlnkle,  David  R. 
Hoch,  Wesley  A. 
Hogan,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
H.,Hogan,  George  C. 
Hogan,  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
Holland,  John  C,  Jr. 
Holland,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Hollenbach,      Richard 

G. 
Holllngworth,  Roy  M. 
Hollinshead,  William 

G. 


Holloman.  William  D.  Kellogg,  Edward  S.,  in 
HoLman,  Robert  A.,  Jr.  Kelly,  Francis  D. 
Holmes,  James  W.,  Jr.  Kelly,  Richmond  K., 

Jr. 


Holmes,  Richard  B. 
Holt,  Henry  C,  IV 
Hooper,  Benjamin  P. 
Hope,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Hopper,  Thomas  M. 
Horn.  Charles  E. 
Horner.  John,  Jr. 
Horowitz,  Charles  L. 
Hoeeplan.  Edward  S. 
Hosklns.  Perry  D. 
Howe.  John  E. 
Hryskanlch.  Paul  L. 
Hubbard.  Henry  L. 
Hudglns.  Thomas  B. 
Hugglns.  Harry  L. 
Hughes.  Richard  M. 
Hughlett.  David  E. 
Hull.  Fred  A. 
Hume.  Kenneth  E. 
Humphrey.  Morris  L. 
Hunter,  William  G. 
Hunter,  William  J. 
Hurst.  Lee  R. 
Hurt,  Jonathan  S. 
Hussey,  WUllam  T. 
Huttlnger,  Theodore 
Hyman.  Arnold  J. 
Ike.  Robert  C. 
Ireland.  Blair 
Ives,  Richard  H. 
Jackson,  George  L. 
Jackson,  Robert  S. 
James,  Harry  R.,  Ill 
Jauregul,  Stephen 
Jenkins,  John  S. 
Jensen.  Carl  T. 
Jewell.  Robert  W 
Jobe.  Gordon  A. 
Jobe.  James  E. 
Johnson.  BUUe  D. 
Johnson,  David  E. 
Johnson,  Edward  D 
Johnson,  Grant  R. 


Keiuiedy,  Jack  M. 
Kessler,  Harry  P. 
Klehl,  Richard  L. 
Kilty,  Lawrence  R. 
Klmbrough,  Harold  S. 
Klncald,  Rodney  C. 
King,  Edward  L. 
King.  Richard  B. 
Klngsley,  Stephen  S. 
Kingston,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Klnley.  Frederic  H.  M. 
Klnne.  Loren  H. 
Kleffel,  Walter  H. 
Klein,  Verle  W. 
Kline.  Arlington  N. 
Klusmann,  Charles  P. 
Knapp,  Franklin  P. 
Knelsl,  John  P. 
Knepler.  James  L. 
Knepper.  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Knight.  Cecil  P. 
Kobler.  Robert  H. 
Koester,  Earl  C.  n 
Kohoutek,  James  G. 
Kols.  John  R. 
KoUmorgen,  Frederick 

J. 
Kopocka.  William  P. 
Kother.  Charles  G. 
Kowalskey,  Zygmont 

J.  Jr. 
Jr.  Kracha,  John  K. 
Krag,  George  H. 
Krahn,  Chris 
Kraus,  Kenneth  E. 
Kraus,  Walter  S. 
Krlenke.  Henry  P. 
Krlsclunas,  John  P. 
Kruger,  David  S. 
Krumwlede.  Jerold  L. 
Kuffel,  Robert  W. 


Jr. 


Johneon,  Raymond  F.,Kugler,  Valarlus  E. 


Jr 
Johnson,  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  Roger  D. 
Johnson,  Thomas  J. 
Johnson,  VlrgU  J. 
Johnson,  WUllam  T. 
Johnston,  Fox  H. 
Johnston.  Pred  W 
JolUff.  James  V. 
Jones,  Carroll  S. 
Jones.  Gerald  L. 
Jones,  Harry  W. 
Jones,  James  P. 
Jones,  Jerry  D. 
Jones,  John  L. 
Jones,  Roycroft  C,  Jr 
Jongewaard,  Larry  L. 
Jordan,  Stephen  W. 
Jorgensen,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Joy,  James  A. 
Juergens.  John  G. 
Jurkowskl.  Joseph  A. 
Kaag.  William  C. 
Kaiser,  GUbert  J. 
Kaltenbom,  James  C. 
Kavanagh,  Robert  G. 
Keaney,  Mark  J. 
Kearns,  WUllam  A., 

Jr. 
Keele,  Wayne.  Jr. 
Keene,  Glenn  P. 
Keene,  Thomas  J. 
Keener,  John  I. 
Keery,  Jerry  L. 
Keith,  Harold  S. 
Keith,  John  D. 
Kellaway,  Peter  W. 
Kelleber,  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 


Kujawskl.  Theodore 

D. 
Kunkler.  Hilary  G. 
Kurth.  Ronald  J. 
Lacy.  Robert  G. 
Lagasse,  Richard  H. 
Lambert.  Russell  G. 
Jr.  Lambert.  Walker  W. 
Lamore,  James  P. 
Lane,  William  J. 
Langeller,  Wilfred  E., 

Jr. 
Langford.  George  R. 
Langrlnd,  Roy  G. 
Lapp,  Charles  B. 
Larson,  Ralph  S. 
Laurentls,  WUllam  D., 

Jr. 
Laurlenzo,  Robert  L. 
Lawhon,  Eugene  M. 
Lawless,  Spwncer  C. 
Layn,  Samuel  W. 
Learned,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Leclerc,  Raymond  P. 
Lee.  Melvln  R. 
Leedom,  Clair  E.,  Jr. 
Legett,  Thomas  R. 
Lehman,  George  W. 
Lehr,  Ronald  P. 
Lelbel,  Robert  J. 
Lenardl.  Donald  M. 
Leonard,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Leslie,  Richard 
Levey,  Gerald 
Lewis,  David  E. 
Lewis.  Jesse  W.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Martin  E. 
Lletzan,  Ernest  W.,  Jr. 


Keller,  Constantlne  C.Llmroth.  David  P. 

Ill  Lindsay,  Thomas  L. 

Keller,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.    Ussy,  Ernest  I. 
Kellerman,  Donald  W.Llvlngston,  Robert  N. 


Lockhart,  John  V.  Miller,  Robert  R 
Loeffler,  William  H.  Miller,  Robert  N 
Lohrey.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.  Miller,  Ronald  C 


Loomls,  Robert  R 
Lotze,  Herbert  E.,  Jr. 
Low,  Joseph  L. 
Lucken,  Prank  E. 
Ludwlg.  George  E. 
Lukenbach.  Max  D. 
Lunday,  John  W.,  in 
Lydlng,  John  P. 
Lynch.  WUl  T. 
Lyons.  Philip 
Lyons.  WUllam  P. 
Mabe.  James  M. 
Mack.  John 
Mack.  Robert  E 


MlUer,  Theodore  W. 
MlUer,  William  H. 
Mitchell,  AUan  R. 
Mitchell.  Donald  P. 
Mlyagawa.  George  R. 
Moats.  Lewis  D. 
Mobley.  Arthur  S. 
Mode.  Paul  J. 
Monaghan,  James  J. 
Montross.  Robert  W. 
Moody.  Prank  L. 
Mook,  Joe 
Moore.  Byron  O. 
Moore.  Hugh  A. 


10G3 


MacKinnon,  Malcolm   Moore,  John  R 


m 

Maddox.  Iven  J. 
Mandly,  Charles  R. 
Maratea,  Ronald  M 
Mares,  James  A 


Moore,  Percy  J. 
Moore.  Thomas  W. 
Morano.  Anthony 
Moredock.  WUllam  J. 
Morlarty.  Jack  O. 


Marshall.  John  T.,  Jr.   Morlsette.  Clement  J 
MarshaU.  Norman  O.    Morris,  Charles  H. 


Martin.  Edward  H 
Masalln.  Charles  E. 
Mason,  Ralph  S. 
Mason,  Ralph  A.,  Jr. 
Massey.  Roger  A..  Jr. 
Master.  Carl  L.,  Jr. 
Masterson,  Kleber  S., 

Jr. 
Masterson.  Leo  S. 
Mathews,  Donald  R. 
MathU,  Harry  L..  II 


Morris,  James  I. 
Morrison.  Robert  M. 
Morrow.  Richard  D. 
Mortimer.  Edward  H., 

Ill 
Morton,  Robert  R. 
Morton,  Theodore  E. 
Moss,  David  L. 
Moss.  Jack  L. 
Motes,  Thomas  L. 
Moxley.  Donald  P. 


Matthews.  Paul  C,  Jr.  Moye.  WUllam  B.,  Jr. 
Mauer.  Tommy  L.  Mozley.  James  P 


Mudgett.  Francis  S. 
Mudgett.  Richard  L. 
Mundt.  Werner  F. 
Munger.  Burton  L. 
Munlz.  John  J. 
Munsey.  Malcolm  H. 
Murphy.  Richard  G. 
Musgrave,  "R"  "P" 
Mustln,  Henry  C. 


Mauldln,  James  H. 
MaxweU,  John  A. 
McAdoo.  WUllam  C. 
McArdle,  Stephen  J., 

Jr. 
McBrlde.  Earl  P. 
McCaffree,  Burnham 

C.  Jr. 

McCarthy.  Gerald  D     ^... 

McCarthy,  Paul  P.,  Jr.  Myers.  Lowell'll. 
McCarthy.  Richard  J.   Myers.  Richard  C. 
McCauley,  WUllam  P.  Narowetz,  Bruce  A 
McClellan,  Parker  W.    Neel.  WUllam  M. 
McClellan.  Billy  L.         Neel.  WUllam  C. 
McClenahan.  Richard   Nelles,  Merlce  T. 

^-  Nelson,  Jesse  R. 

McConnell.  Cyrus,  Jr.    Nelson,  Lawrence  R. 
Mccracken,  John  L.      Newell.  Byron  B,  Jr. 
McDermott,  John  J.      Newton.  John  E. 
McDonald,  Thomas  E.  Nlemela.  George  R. 
McGona^U.  Eber  C.      Nightingale.  Billy  R. 
McGown.  WUllam  A., 

Jr. 
McGrath.  James  W.       ^,^.,  ^^^^  ^ 
McGulness,  Donald  A.  Noren'Rees  E 
Mclntyre^  James  G.      Norrls',  Frederick  J 
McKay.  Richard  D. 
McKay.  Robert  W. 
McKean.  Francis  E 

M^^fL^^y"^^  ^  •/■■     No'tirwanrDavlil"'R 
McKenzle.  James  A.,      jjott.  Edward  C.  Jr. 

x>rirri   i        i     w.w  ,^     Nyland.  Walter  L. 
McKlnlay,  Archibald,    oberg.  Chester  R. 

Mo^i„„^„    i-^        TT    O'Brien.  John  T. 

M^K  n.t^  ■  ^^^""^    O-Connell.  Daniel  E 

Jl^Sim^  •  ^f  ^T   O-Connell.  Robert  L 
McNamara,  William  L.<-w.„  ,,  «.  .      ^ 

Meek.  Rog^r  S.  °  Connell.  Richard 

MegUo.  Robert  P. 
Meloy.  Robert  T. 
Melton.  Arthur  W 
Melton.  Wade  I 


Nix.  Walter  C. 
Nobllt.  Charles  L. 
Noll,  Rolf  P. 


Jr. 

North.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Norton.  John  R.,  Jr. 


M. 


Meltzer.  Herbert  S. 
MelvUle.  Noel 
Merkle.  George  W. 
Merrltt.  Robert  L. 
Mester,  Richard  L. 
Meyer,  Donald  J. 
Meyer,  William  P. 
MUlen,  Thomas  H. 
MUler,  Bryce  N. 
MUler,  John  H. 


OConnell,  WUllam  J. 
Odell.  Jerry  T. 
Offrell,  David  W. 
Ogden.  Edward  G. 
Oldmlxon.  WUllam  J. 
Oleson.  David  E. 
Olsen,  Jerome  J. 
Olsen.  Robert  M. 
Omalla.  Robert  J. 
CMalley,  David  E. 
CNelU.  Norbert  W. 
Ormond.  George.  Jr. 
Orslk,  Walter  A. 


MUler.  Raleigh  B.,  Jr.    Crslno,  Leo  A. 


Ortmann.  Dean  A. 
Osborn,  Harold  N. 
Osborne,  Charles  N., 

Jr. 
O'Shaughnessy, 

Robert  J. 
Oslun.  William  J. 
Ostergren,  James  E. 
OSuUivan.  Richard 

C. 
O  Toole.  Arthur  L., 

Jr. 
Otto.  Robert  O. 
Overdorff,  William  R. 
Overman,  WUllam  J.. 

Jr. 
Padrta,  Jerry  C. 
Paganelli.  John  E. 
Palmer,  PhlUp  U. 
Parker,  Elton  C.  Jr. 
Parks.  Richard  B. 
Parsons.  David  E. 
Paschal  1.  AUan  P. 
Pasztalanlec, 

Matthew  F. 
Patrick.  Julian  C. 
Patten.  Gerry  J. 
Patten.  Robert  S. 
Patterson,  Lee  R. 
Paulk.  John  E. 
Paulson.  Allan  O. 
Pearl.  Harlan  R. 
Pearl.  Robert  E. 
Pearson.  George  W. 
Pedersen.  Alton  A. 
Pedigo,  Robert  E. 
Peebles,  Edward  M. 
Peery.  William  K. 
Perault.  David  J. 
Perkins.  Jack  C. 
Perry.  Ronald  W. 
Petersen.  Gordon  S. 
Peterson.  Alfred  A. 
Peterson.  Mell  A..  Jr. 
Peterson,  Richard  A. 
Pettlgrew.  Joseph  H. 
Peugb.  Dighton  W. 
Pfarrer,  Charles  P^  Jr 
Pfelffer.  PaiU  N. 
Phillips,  George  8. 
Phillips,  Paul  E. 
Phllpot.  Marvin  L. 
Phoenix.  David  A. 
Pickett.  Gordon  D. 
Plelstlck.  Blake  H. 
Pierce.  John  T. 
Pierce,  Robert  K. 
Pletrowskl.  Joseph  L. 
Plkell,  Joseph  V. 
PUcher.  Howard  G. 
Pillow.  George  E..  Jr. 
Pippin.  William  E. 
Plrle,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Pitcher.  William  E. 
Pltfleld,  David  C. 
Pitts.  David  T. 
Pitts.  David  B. 
Plainer.  Predrlc  W. 
Plesur.  Jack  J. 
Plowman.  Herschel  L. 
Poe,  Benjamin  L..  Jr. 
Pollack.  Harold  I. 
Pollak.  Robert  K. 
Pope.  John  W.  R.,  Jr. 
Popp,  John,  Jr. 
Poreda,  Charles  P. 
Prather.  Walter  P. 
Prell.  Raymond  B. 
Premo.  Melvln  C. 
Pressly.  George  B. 
Priestley,  Joseph  R. 
Primeau.  Don  G. 
PuUen.  Luther  D. 
Puopolo.  Michael  J. 
Purtell.  Joseph  M. 
Quartly,  Alexander  H. 

W. 
QulUin,  Thomas  E. 
Radeff,  Lewis  J. 
Rademacher.  John  W, 
Raiter,  Richard  P. 
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Ramos,  Steve  L. 
Ramzy,  James  R. 
Raper,  Albert  D. 
Ratllfl,  William  E. 
RauiUg,  David  R. 
Raysin.  Paul  E. 
Read.  Richard  R. 
Reardon.  John  R, 
Reasonover,  Roger  L., 

Jr. 
Reeder.  John  G. 
Reese.  Franklin  W., 

ni 

Register.  Marvin  O. 
Reld.  John  A. 
Relnhardt.  Jerry  B. 
Relslnger,  John  B. 
Renard.  John  W. 
Renninger.  WlUard  H. 
Reynolds,  James  V. 
Reynolds,  Marvin  D. 
Rhodes,  Thomas  B. 
Rice,  Alan  H. 
Klchards,  Walters. 
Richardson,  WUllam 

C. 
Rlchter,  Ronald  P. 
Rlcketts.  Myron  V. 
Rickly.  James  M. 
Rlddell,  Alvin  R. 
Rlegel.  Robert  W. 
Rlendeau.  Arthur  O, 

Jr. 
Riendeau,  Gerald  L. 
RUey,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Ritchie,  John  K. 
Rivers,  John  B. 
Robbins.  Paul  H. 
Robertson,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Robey.  George  R.,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Duane  A. 
Robinson.  William  N. 
Rockefeller,  Harry  C, 

Jr. 
Bockwell,  WUUam  A. 
Roderick,  Daniel  W. 
Rodgers,  Henry  C. 
Rodriguez,  WlUlam  P. 
Roe,  Donald  W.,  Jr. 
Roe,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Rogers.  Robert  B. 
Rork,  John  K. 
Rose,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Rose,  James  S. 
Rose,  WlUlam  A. 
Roeeman,  Troy  B. 
Roth.  Conrad  W. 
Rowland,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
Ruesch,  James  M. 
Ruggles,  Kenneth  W. 
Rimielh&rt.  Max  R. 
Rubtolo,  Anthony  P. 
Russell.  Kenneth  B. 
Russell.  Melbert  E. 
Ryan.  Albert 
Ryan,  James  W. 
Ryan, John  N. 
Ryan.  Roger  P. 
Ryman,  Gerald  M. 
Sabol,  Ei-nest  J..  Jr. 
Salmon.  Robert  L, 
Salva,  Pedor  R.,  Jr. 
Samples.  Loy  C. 
Sandoval.  SUvano  P. 
Sangster.  Robert  A. 
Sawyer.  Allan  R. 
Schelter,  Gene  L. 
Scheurlcb.  Thomas  E. 
Schlbel,  Robert  L. 
Schlemmer,  Robert  M. 
Schlenzlg,  Robert  E. 
Schnell.  Herbert  L.,  Jr. 
Schoeckert.  Robert  D. 
Schoeffel.  Peter  V. 
Schoonover.  Charles  D. 
Schrader,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Schroats.  Richard  P. 
Schuppert,  Vincent  J. 
Schuster,  Oustave  F. 


Schwaebe,  Charles  F. 
Scott.  Austin  B.,  Jr. 
Scott,  Robert  W. 
Selfert,  James  R. 
Selfert,  Robert  J. 
Selgenthaler,  Thomas 

U. 
Selgrath,  James  J. 
Sellers.  John  W. 
Serlg,  Ward  E.  K. 
Sesler,  Ralph  M. 
Sewell,  Robert  L. 
Shanaghan.  John  J. 
Shanahan,  Thomas  E. 
Sharpe,  Lawrence  A. 
Shaughnessy,  Francis 

M. 
Shearer,  Oliver  V.,  Jr. 
Shearer.  Thomas  D. 
Sheehan,  Robert  K. 
Sheldon.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Shelly,  Ronald  G. 
Shelton,  Donald  C. 
Shewchuk,  WUllam  M. 
Shlnholser,  Charles  E. 
Shirley.  MUford  E. 
Shrader.  Ebert  P. 
Shultz.  Donald  E..  Jr. 
Shumaker.  Robert  H. 
Shuman,  Edwin  A.,  m 
Sievert.  Robert  O. 
Simla.  Richard 
Sinwell.  Raymond  J. 
Slsson,  Thomas  U.,  Jr. 
Slverly.  Paul  L. 
Skarlatos,  Paul 
Skillen,  Robert  L. 
Skorupski.  Stanley  S., 

Jr. 
Slack,  Stephen  R. 
Slattery.  Francis  A. 
Slayton,  MarshaU  T. 
Slough.  John  H. 
Smldt.  Robert  L. 
Smith.  Albert  L. 
Smith,  Allen,  ni 
Smith,  Chester  R. 
Smith.  CyrU  P. 
Smith.  Dickinson  M. 
Smith,  £>onald  P. 
Smith,  Eugene  P. 
Smith.  "H"  "O" 
Smith,  Irvln  L. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  Joel  E. 
Smith,  Lelghton  D. 
Smith,  Marvin  G. 
Smith,  Ralph  R. 
Smith.  Richard  J.  W. 
Smith,  Richard  H. 
Smith.  Robert  H. 
Smith.  Walter  S. 
Snee,  John  J. 
Sneed.  WUllam  T. 
Snider,  Uoyd  H. 
Snyder,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Sherman  R. 
Snyder.  VlrgU  C. 
Soczek,  WUllam 
Soderholm.  Richard  C. 
Soltys.  Mltchel  S. 
Sommers,  Carl  W..  n 
Sorenson,  Curtis  A. 
Sottak,  Edward  J. 
Southard,  David  P. 
Southwlck.  Charles  E. 
Sparagana,  Gabriel  P. 
Spear.  John  R. 
Spelrer.  Paul  B.,  Jr. 
Sprlngston,  WUllam  A, 
Spurrier,  WlUlam  W. 
Stanun,  Ernest  A. 
Starbuck,  Thomas  H. 
Stechmann.  Donald  H. 
Steel.  Charles  E. 
Steele.  Francis  Z. 
Steele.  Ted  C.  Jr. 
Stefferud,  David  R. 
Steffes.  Herbert  J. 
Stelnman.    Alfred   D.. 

Jr. 


Stembel,  David  M..  Jr. 
Sterling.  Kenneth  L. 
Stetz.  Ellas  J. 
Stevenson,  Leeroy  J. 
Stevenson,  E>onald  W. 
Stevenson,  Peter  K. 
Stevenson.  George  L. 
Stickney,  Harold  L. 
StllweU,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Stock,  Merlyn  L. 
Stoddart,  Ronald  L. 
Stoffel,  Michael  J. 
Stoltz.  Kenneth  E. 
Stone,  Jack  W.,  Jr. 
Stone,  Robert  A. 
Stone,  Ronald  P. 
Stoner.  Thomas  M. 
Storck,  Bernard  P. 
Storm.  Carroll  P. 
Storms.  James  G.,  m 
Stovall,  John  C. 
Strasler,  Herbert  J. 
Stratton.  Richard  A. 
Stuebben,  Richard  W., 

Jr. 
Sturm,  Gerard  M.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  John  G. 
Sullivan,  Martin  J. 
Sullivan,  RusseU  J. 
Sullivan,  Richard  M.. 

Jr, 
SuUlvan,  Thomas  E. 
Sutherland.  Terence  B. 
Sutherland.  William  P. 
Sweeney,  John  H.,  m 
Sweet,  Harry  J. 
Switzer,  Robert  J. 
Tanner,  Charles  N. 
Tanner,  John  P. 
Tate,  Charles  E. 
Tate.  John  P. 
Taylor,  Arthiur  C. 
Taylor,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Taylor.  James  D. 
Test,  Richard  Z. 
Teuscher,  John  J. 
Tevelson,  Marchel  C. 
Thalman,  Robert  H. 
Thayer,  Albert  J. 
Thompson,  EmU  S.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  James  C. 
Thompson,  Richard  L. 
Thompson,  Richard  G. 
Thornton,  Ray  O. 
ThraUklU.  Chester. 

Jr. 
Thudliun,  Wayne  E. 
Thumnan,  Nils  R. 
Tlbbetts.  Herbert  E. 
Tisdale.  Albln  A. 
Tlse,  Donald  G. 
Tolg,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Toncray,  James  R. 
Tondora,  Joseph  K. 
Townley.  John  L. 
Trammell.  Webb  D. 
Trask,  Ace  P. 
Treagy.  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Trenham,  Herbert  D. 
Trevors.  George  A- 
Truman,  Ernest  W., 

Jr. 
Trygsland.  Arnold  L. 
Tsantes,  George,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Ell  L.,  Jr. 
Tucker,  James  R. 
Tucker,  Thomas  A. 
TuUy.  William  R..  Jr. 
Tiu-ner,  Ralph  A.,  Jr. 
Tuttle,  Jerry  O. 
Ulmer.  Donald  M. 
Valnosky,  Thomas  M. 
Vanan twerp,  Richard 

D. 
Vandewater,  George 

L..  Jr. 
Vandlen,  Casper  R. 
Vandvisen,  Harold  It. 
Vandyke,  WlUard  H., 

Jr. 
Varhalla,  Michael  R. 


Vatldls,  Christopher 

R. 
Vaughan,  Evan  J.,  Jr. 
Vaiighaa,  Robert  R. 
Vaught,  Gerald  C. 
Veatch,  Philip  A. 
Vellom,  Lee  S. 
Vernam,  Claude  C. 
Vlllar,  Emmanuel  J. 
Vonperbandt,  Louis 

K. 
VosseUer,  John  H. 
Vreeland.  James  M. 
Wack,  Charles  G. 
Walck,  Claude  W. 
Walden,  WUliam  A. 
Walker,  Benny  R. 
Walker,  Charles 
Walker,  Jack  O. 
Walker,  Raymond  H., 

Jr. 
Walker,  WUllam  E. 
Wallace,  James  D., 

Jr. 
Wallace.  Richard  M. 
WaUace.  Robert  C. 
Walsh,  Don 
Walsh,  Harvey  T.,  Jr. 
Walsh.  John  J. 
Walsh.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  WlUlam  A. 
Walter.  Donald  W. 
Walter.  Howard  J. 
Ward,  Charles  W.  D., 

Jr. 
Ward,  Conrad  J. 
Ward.  John  H. 
Wardwell,  Edward  A. 
Warrick.  Richard  P. 
Warthen.  Ronald  R. 
Watson,  Jerome  P. 
Watson,  John 
Watson,  Robert  M. 
Watson,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Webb,  James  E. 
Webb,  John  B. 
Webster,  Hugh  L. 
Weed,  John  W. 
Weir.  Jack  T. 
Weltz.  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Wells,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Wells,  Peter  M. 
Welsch,  John  W. 
Welsh,  Vincent  P. 
Wensman,  Linus  B. 
Wemdll.  Wllhelm  W. 
Wemess.  Maurice  H. 
Wessel,  James  E. 
WessUng,  Warren  A. 
West,  Denton  W. 
West,  Donald  A. 
Westbrock,  Donald  H. 
Westbrook,  Darrel  E., 

Jr. 
Weston,  Gustav  R. 
Wetzel,  James  P. 
Wetzel.  Weslie  W. 
Whalen,  Joseph  D. 
Wheeler,  Charles  G. 
Whltaker,  James  E. 
White.  Bernard  A. 
White,  BiUy  J. 


White,  Danforth  E. 
White,  Donald  J. 
White,  Raymond  L. 
White.  Robert  C. 
White,  WUUam  A. 
Wlecklng.  Kenneth  D. 
Wight,  Roy  R. 
Wlgley.  WUllam  W. 
Wildman,  John  B. 
WUford.  Donald  M. 
WUklnson,  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
Will.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Winiams,  Edward  O. 
Williams,  John  O..  Jr. 
Williams,  Ronel  J.  D. 
Williamson,  John  P.. 

Jr. 
Willis,  Arthur  A.,  Jr. 
WUlis,  James  L..  Jr. 
WUlmeroth.  Earl  R. 
WUmer.  Robert  R. 
Wilson,  David  P. 
Wilson,  David  G. 
Wilson,  WUllam  R. 
Winchester.  Warren  H. 
Winkowskl.  John  R. 
Winn,  Velmer  A.  J. 
Win  ton,  Pred  B..  Jr. 
Wlntriss,  George  V. 
Wise,  Stephen  A. 
Wlsnlewskl,  Sylvester 

S. 
Withers.  Pred  J. 
Wltherspoon,  Beverly 

W. 
Wltthoft,  Ronald  D. 
Wolkensdorfer,  Daniel 

J. 
Wood,  Fred  L. 
Wood,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Noel  T. 
Woods,  Carl  J. 
Woodward,  John  L. 
WooUard.  Edwin  P. 
Woolway.  David  J. 
Wootten,  Thomas  P. 
Wright.  James  R. 
Wright.  MarshaU  O. 
Wright.  Murray  H. 
Wright.  Robert  R. 
Wyckoff,  Peter  B. 
Yaeger,  Ernest  P. 
Yarker,  Luther  D. 
Yarwood,  John  O. 
Yates,  James  L..  Jr. 
Yonke,  WUUam  D. 
Yosway,  PhUlp  P. 
Young,  Harold  L. 
Young,  James  E. 
Young,  MUton  E. 
Youngblood,  Newton 

C. 
Yurso.  Joseph  P. 
Zable,  Joseph  J. 
Zabornlak.  Walter  J. 
Zapalac,  Robert  E. 
Zelones,  Vincent  L. 
Zettle,  Harold 
Zldbeck,  WlUlam  E. 
Zlpf ,  Otto  A. 
Zullkoskl.  Ronald  R. 


Robert  B.  Young,  for  temporary  i»t>motlon 
to  the  g^rade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  for  Xjcvcvporsjrj 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indi- 
cated, subject  to  quali&oatlon  tberefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

UNS 

~  ColUns,  Edward  P. 
Wade,  MaiUey  B. 

CHAFLAUi    CORPS 

Davis,  Lex  L. 
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The  foll<ywlng-n&med  offloers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and  staff  corpe,  aa 
Indicated,  »ubject  to  qualification  therefor 
aa  provided  by  law : 

LINK 

Fischer.  Judith 
MorrlB,  John  E. 
Snodderly.  Sandra  L. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Bishop.  William  C.        Krelmer.  Robert  M. 
Dunlap,  Clarence  C.     Roble.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 

CIVIL     ENGINEKB     CORPS 

Garden,  Orelan  R.  Plath.  Eugene  J. 

Carter.  Robert  L.  Jackson,  Gerald  W. 

Chrlstenson.  James  E.  McShea,  Michael  J. 
Currle,  Wayne  L.  Shirley.  Ronald  O. 

Davis,  Gene  Yoho.  Hugh  L. 

NURSK   CORPS 

Batchellor,  Patricia  A. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
VS.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Barry,  Barbara  A.  Hartlngton.  Pauline  M. 

Brooks,  Irma  J.  Hollenbeck,  Nancy  G. 

Chapman,  Jean  L.  LaBonte,  Nadene  B. 

Clark,  Marlon  J.  Mogge,  Marjorle  H. 

Denton,  Nancy  L.  Moulden,  Claire  L. 

Donovan,  Patricia  R.  Reld.  Sylvia 

Dowd,  Joan  E.  Young,  Sue  E. 
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The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  In- 
dicated: 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 

Richard  R.  Walte 

To  be  lieuteTiant  commander,  Dental  Corps 

William  A.  Stout 

To  be  lieutenants,  line 
Brian  P.  McCrane  Stanley  A.  Stanford 

Ronald  M.  Lauber  Wesley  A.  Hock 

Bruce  K.  Shurtleff         George    W.    Wells,    Jr. 
Laurence  P.  Hamaker,  Raymond    L.    Thomp- 

J""-  son 

Robert  L.  Edlln  Hugh  A.  Hogle 

Thomas  C.  Bosworth     Howard  L.  Gottfried 
Robert  J.  Corrado  Donald  W.  Bloimt 

Ronald  R.  Zullkoskl       Don  R.  Wlckstrand 
Dllllard  D.  Hicks,  Jr.      Elvln  G.  Llghtsey 
To  be  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 

Clyde  W.  Jones 

Jay  S.  Cox 

William  E.  Carson,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants.  Chaplain  Corps 
Bey  G.  Grunder 
Oliver  H.  Wetzel 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers* Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Theodore  P.  Sherwln.    Stephen  B.  Small 
Jr-  John  H.  Smlttle 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Phillip  Goldfedder  Louis  D.  0"Brlen 
Ralph  W.  Hale  Raymond  L.  Sphar. 

Rudolph  E.  Jackson         Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edwin  H.  Bennett         Harmon  D.  Wilkes 

Murray  W.  Meador.  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Edward  J.  Koehne.  Jr.  (U.S.  Navy  retired 
officer)  to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211. 


Richard  A.  Brace 
Victor  E.  demons 
John  A.  Daukshus 
David  J.  Hood 


Edgar  M.  Morrill,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Noah 
David  W.  Parsons 
Robert  E.  Schantz 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  November  8  (legislative  day 
October  22),  1963: 

Federal  Reserve  System 
J.  Dewey  Daane,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   System   for    the   remainder   of   the 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  I960. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Independence  of  Cambodia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   Krw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  8,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. November  9.  the  Kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia will  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  her  independence,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion we  take  opportunity  to  send  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  Chief  of 
State;  and  His  Excellency  Nong  BLimny. 
the  Cambodian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

This  small  country  in  southeast  Asia 
is  located  between  Thailand  and  war- 
torn  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  sit- 
uated in  a  very  troubled  part  of  the 
world,  and  yet,  for  a  decade  now  the 
people  of  Cambodia  have  lived  in  re- 
markable tranquility. 

If  there  is  one  individual  responsible 
for  this  happy  state  of  affairs  it  is  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  At  one  time  the 
King  of  Cambodia.  Prince  Sihanouk  ab- 
dicated in  March  1955  in  favor  of  his 
parents,  King  Suramarit  and  Queen 
Kassamak.  The  reason  he  left  the 
throne  was  that  he  wished  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country.  He  immediately  established 
his  own  political  movement  and  later 
that  year  became  the  Prime  Minister 
when  his  party  won  a  sweeping  victory  at 
the  polls. 


When  his  father  died  in  1960.  Prince 
Sihanouk  made  a  decision  not  to  resume 
the  throne.  The  National  Assembly 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion stating  that  in  special  circumstances 
the  Assembly  could  confer  the  powers  of 
Chief  of  State  on  a  person  chosen  by  a 
national  referendum.  Subsequently 
Prince  Sihanouk  was  unanimously 
elected  Chief  of  State  by  the  National 
Assembly  after  the  Prince  received  over- 
whelming popular  support  in  a  nation- 
wide referendum. 

Cambodia's  leader  has  made  a  unique 
and  determined  effort  to  establish  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  people.  He  has 
explained  his  policies  to  them  and  has 
succeeded  in  winning  their  full  support. 
He  has  continued  also  to  enjoy  the  great 
respect  which  the  Cambodian  people 
have  accorded  him  as  King  and  as  the 
leader  who  secured  the  country's  inde- 
pendence. 

Cambodia  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
important  states  in  southeast  Asia. 
Prince  Sihanouk's  government  has 
adopted  a  position  of  neutralism  in  the 
cold  war.  Cambodia's  neutrality  is  de- 
scribed as  being  neither  complaisant  nor 
surrendering  to  anyone,  but  a  genuine 
attempt  to  maintain  an  equal  balance 
between  the  blocs  and  to  eliminate  any 
pretext  for  aggression.  This  attitude  of 
the  Cambodian  Government  has  been  re- 
spected by  the  United  States.  The  pol- 
icy of  our  own  Government  toward  Cam- 
bodia has  been  based  on  the  simple  pre- 
cept that  we  would  like  to  assist  Cam- 
bodia to  remain  free.  The  United  States 
has  considered  it  to  be  in  its  own  na- 
tional interest  to  help  in  the  economic 


and  social  advancement  of  Cambodia. 
Through  its  programs  of  assistance,  the 
United  States  has  endeavored  to  help 
the  Cambodian  Government  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Kingdom  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Cambodian 
people. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Kingdom's  independence.  I  know 
that  many  other  Americans  join  me  in 
this  gesture. 


ARA:  The  Seed  for  Economic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  8,  1963 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  last 
20  months  or  so,  there  were  times  when  I 
wept  silently  over  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  the  economic  prospects  for  the 
people  in  my  district,  and  for  all  of  West 
Virginia,  for  that  matter.  Until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1961,  we  were  all  preoccupied 
with  despair  brought  about  by  economic 
change  and  technological  innovations 
that  made  some  of  our  natural  resources 
less  important  as  job-creating  factors— 
a  despair  and  bitterness  sustained  and 
fed  by  the  absence  of  any  new  program 
that  might  offer  new  paths  for  economic 
growth  and  new  employment. 
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By  the  early  part  of  1962.  however. 
West  Virginians  came  to  appreciate  the 
role  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration in  providing  that  kind  of 
program. 

The  full  gamut  of  ARA's  tools  have 
been  put  to  use  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia: Industrial  loans  for  new  or  ex- 
panding companies;  public  facility  loans 
and  grants  for  water  systems  required  by 
industrial  establishments;  retraining  of 
unemployed  men  and  women  for  new 
skills  in  good-paying  jobs;  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  discovery  of  new  ways  of 
utilizing  the  natural  resources  of  an  area 
in  order  to  create  new  job  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  about 
one  concrete  train  of  events  resulting 
from  ARA's  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  my  part  of  West  Virginia.  This 
technical  assistance  consisted  of  a  feas- 
ibility study  to  discover  the  possibilities 
of  converting  the  current  liabilities  of 
the  New  River  Gorge  area  into  future 
assets  for  the  ever-expanding  tourism- 
recreation  demands  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  eastern  seaboard  who 
are  competing  with  each  other  for  space 
and  activity  areas  in  their  leisure  time. 

The  results  of  the  feasibility  study 
were  positive,  and  immediately  following 
on  that,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  de- 
veloped concrete  proposals  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  technical  assistance 
recommendations.  By  the  end  of  June, 
of  this  year,  ARA  was  able  to  process 
and  approve  a  multimillion-dollar  tourist 
and  recreation  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge  any  critic  of 
ARA  to  go  down  to  towns  in,  say.  Sum- 
mers County.  W.  Va..  and  make  one  single 
uncomplimentary  comment  about  that 
agency  before  the  citizens  of  that  county. 
I  dare  such  antagonists  of  the  ARA  pro- 
gram to  stand  up  in  Hinton  and  accuse 
AFLA  of  being  incompetent  aiid  political. 

While  I  challenge  and  dare,  I  cannot 
assure  any  critic  that  he  would  get  a 
cordial  reception. 

I  wonder  how  he  would  be  received  by 
the  publisher  of  the  Hinton  Daily  News, 
Mr.  John  E.  Faulconer?  I  raise  this 
question  because  of  Mr.  Faulconer's  de- 
scription of  the  electrifying  effects  of 
ARA's  mere  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proval of  that  project — a  description 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  as  part  of 
my  remarks  here  today. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  24,  1963.  Mr. 
Faulconer  provides  us  with  just  some  of 
the  insight  into  the  meaning  of  ARA's 
action  last  June: 

First,  he  points  out  that  many  years 
ago,  a  few  creative  citizens  of  the  county 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  prosperity 
cannot  be  based  on  only  one  industry — 
and  that  a  dam  at  Bluestone  would 
mean  the  reconstruction  of  that  area's 
basic  economy.  Because  pwwer  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  dam  is  not  yet  a 
reality — 

Local  citizens  •  •  •  then  went  to  sleep. 
No  Industries  came  Into  the  area,  but  the 
dieselizatlon  of  th«  C.  &  O.  Railway,  the 
county's  main  Indiutry,  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  Job«. 

But  more  recently,  after  overcoming 
many  obstacles,  the  four  counties 
around  Bluestone  were  able  to  obtain  a 


grant  and  loan  from  ARA  to  implement 
the  New  River  Gorge  study. 

What  this  announcement  has  done — 

Writes  Mr.  Faulconer — 

is  unbelievable. 

The  morale  of  the  people  has  had  an  over- 
night transformation  that  has  lifted  them 
from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  pinnacle 
of  optimism  and  to  borrow  a  word  from  our 
astronauts:  the  word  In  Hinton  now  is  "Go." 

The  entire  area  is  now  buzzing  with 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  that  has 
proven  to  be  the  second  trigger  for  an 
upsurge  of  economic  activity — things 
like  the  local  retail  establishments  mod- 
ernizing their  facilities  and  hiring  more 
employees;  an  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising;  a  rise  in  banking  transac- 
tions with  the  result  that  more  bank 
employees  are  being  put  to  work ;  and  the 
banks  themselves  modernizing;  a  local 
dairy  plant  expansion;  national  restau- 
rant, motel,  and  gasoline  service  stations 
are  scorning  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  State  tourist  project  area  to  find  the 
right  site  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  tourists  ex- 
pected to  "invade"  the  four  counties. 

These  are  only  a  sampling  from  Mr. 
Faulconer's  letter.  More  of  them  are 
cropping  up  even  now. 

And  here  is  one  of  the  morals  to  be 
drawn  from  this  one  decision  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration: 

No  ARA  funds  have  been  requested  for 
any  of  these  local  projects.  They  were  all 
Initiated  as  the  result  of  the  tourism  project 
which  provided  the  seed  for  the  economic 
growth  of  the  county. 

"The  seed  for  economic  growth." 
That  term  symbolizes  the  purp>ose  and 
spirit  of  ARA.  Ask  anybody  in  Summers 
County,  or  Wyoming  County,  or  Fayette 
County  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 


Rulers  of  Rassia  Are  Never  Honest — 
Latvia  a  Classic  Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  8, 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Lat- 
vian Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  a  day  of  great  significance  to 
all  people  of  Latvian  origin  living  in  the 
free  world  as  well  as  those  in  the  home- 
land. Its  greatest  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Latvia  were 
able  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  Russian 
imperialism  45  years  ago  and  to  estab- 
lish their  national  Independence.  This 
event  marks  a  fullfilment  of  the  long 
held  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Lat- 
vian people.  Those  hor>es  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Latvian  people  were  satisfied 
from  1918  until  1939.  when  the  Latvian 
nation  blossomed  into  full  sovereign  and 
respected  statehood.  During  that  period 
the  United  States  enjoyed  the  most  cor- 
dial relations  with  the  Latvian  nation. 


In  1939  Imperial  Russia  in  a  deal  with 
Adolph  Hitler,  put  an  end  to  Latvian 
national  independence.  This  deal  was 
worked  out  in  the  Russian-Nazi  pact  of 
mutual  assistance  which  triggered  off 
World  War  n.  Imperial  Russia  was 
given  the  right  by  conquest  or  such  other 
means  as  it  determined  to  bring  Latvian 
national  independence  to  an  end.  Stalin 
did  not  delay  in  exercising  his  end  of  this 
deal  and  Latvia  was  soon  forcibly  and 
illegally  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  so-called  constitutent  re- 
public. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  regard  that 
Red  Russia  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Latvia  in  1920.  Article  n  of  that 
treaty  provided  the  following  Russian 
guarantee  of  Latvian  national  Independ- 
ence: 

By  virtue  of  the  principles  proclaimed  by 
the  Federal  Russian  Socialist  Republic  of 
Soviets  which  established  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  nations,  even  to  total 
secession  from  the  empire  with  which  they 
have  been  incorporated,  and  in  view  of  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  Latvian  people  to 
lead  an  independent  national  existence,  Rus- 
sia unreservedly  recognizes  the  independence, 
self-government,  and  sovereignty  of  the  Lat- 
vian Republic  and  voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounces all  sovereign  rights  over  the  Latvian 
people  and  territory  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Russia. 

The  Federal  Russian  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Soviets  was  the  new  name  of  the 
Russian  nation,  adopted  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  full  successor  to  the  recon- 
structed Russian  empire,  did  not  come 
into  being  until  1923.  Nevertheless  the 
new  Russian  ruling  class  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  treaty  entered  into 
with  Latvia.  The  brutal  violation  of  that 
treaty  of  peace  with  Latvia  by  the  new 
Russian  ruling  class  stands  as  a  classic 
example  of  what  happ)ens  to  any  non- 
Russian  nation  entering  into  treaty  re- 
lations or  any  other  types  of  agreements 
with  imperial  Russia. 

Time  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
this  classic  example  of  Russian  behavior 
In  the  field  of  international  relations. 
Observance  of  this  45th  anniversary  of 
Latvian  national  Independence,  there- 
fore, serves  as  a  proper  occasion  to  renew 
this  memory  In  the  hope  that  our  present 
dealings  with  Imperial  Russia  will  be  gov- 
erned accordingly. 

Further,  this  occasion  provides  think- 
ing Americans  with  the  opportunity  to 
renew  our  faith  In  the  determination 
that  Latvia  shall  regain  its  national  In- 
dependence In  the  foreseeable  future. 


Lest  We  Forf  et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  8,  1963 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
800,  to  establish  a  World  War  I  Com- 
memorative Commission. 
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This  Commission  would  plan  appro- 
priate observances  of  our  entry  into 
World  War  I  and  our  eventual  victory. 
In  addition,  it  would  seek  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  scholarship  concerning 
the  causes,  conduct,  and  effects  of  the 
war  axKl  to  expand  public  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  goals  of  the  war 
and  the  exteni  to  which  they  were  real- 
ized before  more  years  slip  away  and  the 
facts  become  colder. 

With  another  global  conflict  endured 
in  the  intervening  years  since  the  First 
World  War.  and  with  the  ever-present 
threat  of  another  catastrophic  war,  a 
little  time  to  study  and  consider  the  first 
struggle  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  should  be  time  well  spent. 

There  Is  still  another  reason  that  I 
proFKJse  this  Commission  at  this  time. 
More  than  4,355,000  Americans  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I. 
During  the  war.  126,000  died  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  passed  away 
since  that  time. 

The  majority  of  World  War  I  veterans 
still  remain,  however,  and  in  commem- 
orating the  significant  events  of  the  war 
'  upon  their  50  th  anniversaries  we  have 
a  rather  unique  opportunity  to  do  honor 
to  the  brave  men  and  women  who  de- 
fended us  while  they  are  still  with  us. 
It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  ob- 
serve those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  by 
various  ceremonies  honoring  the  dead; 
in  noting  the  forthcoming  anniversaries 
of  World  War  I  we  can  pay  particular 
homage  to  the  thousands  of  veterans 
still  among  us,  and  through  them  honor 
their  comrades  who  have  gone  on. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  be  planning  these 
observances. 

We  entered  World  War  I  on  April  6, 
1917.  the  50th  anniversary  of  which  is 
3V2  years  hence.  An  appropriate  ob- 
servance of  that  anniversary  would  re- 
quire public  notice  of  some  of  the  events 
which  preceded  it.  To  adequately  plan 
and  prepare  the  schedule  of  events  and 
related  programs,  the  Commission  should 
be  under  full  steam  by  mid- 1965. 

Rather  than  have  the  Congress  in  any 
way  "buy  a  pig  in  a  poke"  I  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that  the  Commission  begin 
with  preparing  a  preliminary  plan,  so 
that  it  can  then  return  to  the  Congress 
with  its  specific  proposals  and  an  indi- 
cation of  what  funds  it  will  require. 

To  allow  adequate  time  for  this  plan 
to  be  prepared  and  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  mid-1965,  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  established  during  1964. 
With  a  view  to  allowing  adequate  con- 
sideration and  deliberate  progress 
through  the  various  committees  and  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
enacted  during  the  next  year.  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  bill  at  this  time  and  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  heard  some  say  that  we  are 
going  to  extremes  in  celebrating  various 
historic  occasions :  and  that  some  of  the 
observances  planned  are  far  too  elab- 
orate and  involved.  In  offering  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  show  appropriate  restraint  in  the 
tyi)e  and  number  of  programs  It  under- 
takes, in  keeping  with  the  great,  sad  dig- 
nity of  the  events  it  honors. 


A  carnival  is  not  the  appropriate  ob- 
servance of  the  carnage  of  the  battle- 
field. A  circus  does  not  properly  mark 
the  suffering  of  a  great  war.  The  con- 
fiict  of  great  nations  and  great  ideals  is 
not  fittingly  noted  with  Sunday  after- 
noon skirmishes. 

"Lest  we  forget"  has  become  the  com- 
mon reminder  of  our  obligation  to 
remember  our  honored  dead.  In  truth 
it  is  a  privilege  to  recall  the  sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  this  Nation's  defenders, 
living  and  dead,  for  what  greater  proof 
could  there  be  of  the  great  worth  of  this 
'Nation,  in  which  we  all  share. 

Only  at  our  great  peril  could  we  forget 
or  ignore  them.  What  greater  bulwark 
is  there  for  us  today  than  the  remem- 
brance of  those  brave  countrymen  who 
risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  our  free- 
dom. We  need  the  inspiration  and  re- 
dedication  which  the  memory  of  their 
devotion  gives  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  earnest  consideration  to  this 
proposal  and  that  it  will  move  promptly 
toward  enactment. 


Wheelinf  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  Presents 
Reasoned  Editorial  in  Support  of  Qual- 
ity Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  November  8.  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
views  on  the  need  for  quality  stabiliza- 
tion and  restriction  of  the  more  preda- 
tory competitive  practices  of  our  distrib- 
utive economy  have  not  altered  signifi- 
cantly since  I  cosponsored  legislation  on 
this  subject  in  the  Senate  In  1961.  Since 
then  I  have  twice  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  Its  principles  by  joining  col- 
leagues in  reintroducing  the  measure  in 
perfected  form.  I  have  also  testified  for 
quality  stabilization  before  congression- 
al committees,  as  I  did  again  on  Jime  5, 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

The  measure  has  been  examined  and 
reexamined  by  committees  of  Congress 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that 
last  year,  though  the  bill  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  vote  it  received  favor- 
able reports  from  three  separate  commit- 
tees. It  is  most  deserving  of  enactment 
by  this  Congress  so  it  can  go  to  work 
as  a  helpful  economic  force. 

On  August  6.  1963,  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Intelligencer  printed  an  effective 
commentary  on  quality  stabilization  and 
its  implications.  The  reasoned  editorial 
approach  of  this  leading  West  Virginia 
newspaper  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
Illogical,  and  in  many  instances.  Intem- 
perate editorials  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal. 

The  Intelligencer  pays  deserved  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  Representative  Chft 
HoLiniLD,  of  Califoriria,  in  the  cause  of 


the  consumer.  Likewise,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey,  intro- 
duced S.  774.  and  that  the  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  assistant  minority 
leader.  Is  a  cosponsor.  Some  nine 
other  Senators,  including  myself,  are  also 
listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  measure,  and 
proponents  are  seated  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  tlie  view 
propounded  by  Senator  Humphret  in  a 
recent  speech.  In  describing  tactics  em- 
ployed by  opponents  of  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bill,  the  articulate  Democratic 
whip  stated : 

They've  set  up  a  "atrawman"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  knock  It  down  agaliL  In  other 
words,  they  Invented  a  mythical  quality  8ta- 
bllizatlon  bUl  and  then  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  trouble  U.  their  quality  stabilization 
bill  hardly  resembles  the  legislation  that  10 
other  Senators  and  I  introduced  In  the 
Senate. 

So  there  are  really  two  quality  stabilization 
bills — ours — the  real  one — which  wUl  give 
a  measure  of  needed  protection  to  the  small 
business  community  against  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  theirs — the  phony  one — the  myth- 
ical bUl  invented  by  predatory  price  cutters 
and  some  editorial  writers  and  newspaper 
cartoonists  to  muddy  the  genuine  issues. 

I  request  that  the  editorial  "Buyer  Be- 
ware" In  the  August  6,  1963.  Issue  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BUTix  Bewarx 

Congressman  Chet  Holimeld.  of  California, 
presented  the  case  for  the  defense,  briefly 
and  tersely.  In  answering  charges  that  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  of  which  be  Ls  a 
cosponsor,  ignores  the  Interests  of  both  the 
consumer  and  the  small  merchant. 

The  Intelligencer  recommends  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  Holiteslo's  statement.  It  and 
the  legislation  In  behalf  of  which  h«  speaks 
deal  with  a  subject  close  to  the  heart  of 
every  shopper  In  the  land. 

As  a  basic  proposition  it  Is  difficult  to 
quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  once  a 
merchant  acquires  an  article  from  a  manu- 
facturer it  is  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleases. 
The  corollary  that  to  deprive  the  merchant 
of  that  right  not  only  Invades  his  freedom, 
but  stifles  competition  and  tends  to  encour- 
age consumer  gouging,  while  by  no  means  as 
compeUlng.  Is  sufficiently  persuasive  to  bring 
Into  disrepute  the  whole  Idea  of  reposing  in 
the  manufacturer  the  authority  to  fix  the 
retail  price  of  his  product.  Thus  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  court  decisions  has  been  to  out- 
law so-called  fair  trade  laws,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  to  applaud  this  Judi- 
cial thinking. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  all-white  or 
all-black  area  of  public  policy.  The  issue  Is 
not  one  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  assur- 
ance this  way  lies  public  welfare,  that  way 
group  Intereet.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  both  points  of  view.  For  its  part, 
the  Intelligencer  has  been  disposed  to  side 
with  those  who  recognize,  the  producer's  pro- 
prietary Interest  in  a  brand  name  to  which 
he  has  given  meaning,  and  who  feel  that  on 
balance  the  consumer  loses  If  the  right  to 
protect  this  interest  Is  denied  by  law.  It 
does  not  profess  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
legislation  Mr.  Holitixu)  and  his  asaociates 
propose  is  the  best  answer  to  this  perplex- 
ing question.  It  confesses  to  a  nagging  fear, 
however,  that  if  no  way  is  found  In  the  law 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  brand  name*,  the 
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marketplace  will  become  a  jtmgle  in  which 
the  shopper  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  familiar  signposts  which  have  served 
him  so  well  in  the  past. 


Representative  Karth  Urges  United  States 
To  SeD  Boosters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  8, 1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine.  Missiles 
and  Rockets,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Joseph  E. 
Karth.  made  a  provocative  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  might  market  Its 
boosters  In  advanced  space  systems  to 
the  developing  European  space  pro- 
grams— a  development  which  might  well 
assist  in  the  problem  of  gold  outflow, 
and  which  might  lessen  the  persistent 
unemployment  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

I  \^'lsh  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
this  suggestion  by  Representative  Karth, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Representative  Karth 
Urges  United  States  Sell  Boosters."  ap- 
pearing In  Missiles  and  Rockets  of  Au- 
gust 26.  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Representativx  Karth  Urges  UNrrco  States 

Sell  Boosters:   House  Expert  Says  Sales 

Would    Make    Jobs,    Ease    Gold    Problem 

WrrH  No  Risk  to  U.S.  Securttt 

(The  U.S.  space  Industry  has  a  fantastic 
future  market  for  boosters  and  advanced  sys- 
tems in  the  developing  European  space  pro- 
grams. Exploiting  this  market  will  bring  fl- 
nanclal  profit  to  U.S.  companies,  help  stem 
the  worrisome  fiow  of  gold  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  lessen  the  persistent  unemployment 
problem.  In  giving  these  opinions  to  Mis- 
siles and  RockeU,  Representative  Joseph  E. 
Karth.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  draws  from 
his  4  years'  experience  as  a  charter  member 
of  the  House  Space  Conunlttee  and  his  cur- 
rent chairmanship  of  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Sciences  and  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology.  He  also  tells  how  the  United 
States  can  sell  Atlas,  Centaur,  and  Saturn  to 
foreign  countries  with  no  security  problem. 
This  interview  with  Karth  was  conducted  by 
Missiles  and  Rockets  senior  editor,  William 
Beller.) 

Question.  Mr.  Karth,  you  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  should  do 
more  to  tie  In  with  the  emerging  space  pro- 
grams in  Europe.     Why  is  that? 

Answer.  I  feel  this  is  a  good  area  for  us  to 
explore  because  we  are  suffering  from  per- 
sistent unemplojrment,  excessive  outflow  of 
gold,  and  an  lmbalance-of-pa>'ments  prob- 
lem. I  am  mindful  that  the  President  on 
quite  a  number  of  occasions  has  expressed 
deep  concern  about  these  matters. 

In  many  areas,  boosters  for  example,  where 
we  have  gone  through  the  extremely  expen- 
sive research  and  deTelopemnt  phases — these 
are  the  areas  we  should  now  exploit  with  the 
friendly  foreign  countries.  We  should  see  if 
we  can  sell  scrnie  of  this  great  technological 
development.     It  may  prevent  them  from  de- 


veloping their  own  and  therefore  lead  to  a 
fantastic  future  market. 

Question.  So  far  only  Scouts  and  Thors 
have  been  available  to  European  coimtrlee. 
Could  they  get  the  Atlas? 

Answer.  I  would  say  so.  under  theee  con- 
ditions: 

1.  That  they  pay  for  the  vehicle — ^I 
don't  think  we  should  give  it  away. 

2.  We  would  need  to  laiinch  it  for  them. 
They  don't  have  the  launching  pads  and 
probably  can't  get  into  the  tremendously 
expensive  launching  pad,  gantry,  electronic- 
type  setup  that  goes  with  the  launching  of 
a  major  booster  system  for  some  time.  But 
eventually  they  would,  because  they  are  seri- 
ous at>out  their  own  space  programs. 

3.  Whatever  secrecies  surround  the  launch 
vehicle  and/or  other  devices,  all  of  this  would 
be  handled  by  UB.  personnel. 

Question.  Why  should  foreign  countries 
pay  for  boosters  if  NASA  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide them  free  for  programs  of  mutual  scien- 
tific benefit? 

Answer.  That's  the  fcatch.  In  my  opinion, 
other  nations  are  not  as  interested  in  ad- 
vancing scientific  exploration  as  they  are  in 
embarking  on  programs  to  advance  their 
own  economic  position.  And  in  this  instance 
I  say  It's  fine  for  us  to  cooperate  by  selling 
to  them  a  booster  or  whatever  other  para- 
phernalia they  need. 

As  these  countries  become  more  involved 
In  space  programs,  it  may  be  they  will  be 
desirous  of  buying  Saturns  or  Centaxus.  We 
don't  necessarUy  need  to  stop  at  Atlas.  I 
think  the  whole  high-thrust  field  of  boosters 
is  a  tremendous  market  with  great  potential. 

Question.  How  could  such  sales  be  han- 
dled, government-to-government? 

Answer.  My  first  opinion  is  we  should  do 
this  through  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  C-overn- 
ment,  probably  through  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  NASA.  Whatever  profit  might 
be  involved  does  not  go  to  NASA,  does  not 
go  to  DOD — It  goes  to  private  Industry,  to 
those  who  make  the  Atlas  or  the  Saturn 
or  Centaur.  This  money  gets  back  Into  the 
economy.  It  provides  Jobs.  It  stimulates 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product,  causing  our 
overall  economy  to  grow  and  expand. 

So  I  don't  really  think  it  makes  too  much 
difference  whether  or  not  sales  of  our  space 
capabilities  to  foreign  Interests  are  made 
through  an  agency  of  ovu*  Govenunent. 
However  as  a  matter  of  convenience  <»  pro- 
tocol— or  a  requirement,  from  an  inter- 
national standpoint — this  may  well  be  the 
best  if  not  the  only  procedure. 

It  would  merely  be  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  making  available  to  the  foreign 
country  tmder  prescribed  conditions,  a 
booster  or  a  space  system  or  whatever  It 
may  be.  Then  these  coimtrles  would  con- 
tract for  this  work  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  with  the  U.S.  manufacturer,  whoever 
that  might  be,  through  the  U.S.  Government. 

Question.  Could  a  foreign  country — oc 
U.S.  industry,  for  that  matter — now  proceed 
to  design  a  project  about  a  large  UJ3.  booster 
and  feel  that  there  Is  a  high  probability  that 
under  proper  security  measures  It  could  get 
such  a  booster?  Would  there  be  anything 
against  U.S.  policy? 

Answer.  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  if  the 
proper  security  precautions  are  taken.  The 
missile  or  the  launch  vehicle  would  not  leave 
this  country.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  shipping 
It  to  a  foreign  country  where  they  could 
tear  it  apart  and  see  how  it  is  made,  and 
gain  whatever  information  might  be  held 
secret  in  the  United  States. 

No.  I  don't  see  any  laws  or  rules  or  regula- 
tions that  would  be  violated  if  we  merely 
made  our  space  capabilities  available  to  for- 
eign countries,  with  all  the  prt^ier  secrecy 
precautions  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  launch- 
ing one  or  a  doeen  or  5  doeen  of  their  space 
systems. 


Question.  This  means,  then.  Mr.  Karth, 
that  CJeneral  Dynamics — for  instance — could 
try  to  sell  its  launch  vehicles  directly  if  It 
got  the  blessings  of  the  requisite  agency  In 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  If  It  involved  launch  vehicles 
around  which  there  are  no  matters  of  secu- 
rity; yes,  sir.  Certanly.  they  could,  and  I 
would  hope  they  would. 

Question.  But  even  if  there  were  matters 
of  security,  couldn't  the  companies  sell 
boosters  if  the  vehicles  were  launched  in 
the  United  States,  with  proper  security 
measures? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  or  could  not. 

Question.  Would  It  be  nece^ssary  for  the 
United  States  to  have  any  control  over  the 
payloads  a  foreign  country  launched  with 
U.S.  boosters? 

Answer.  I  think  this  could  be  established 
by  a  predetermined  set  of  standards.  We 
had  better  take  these  things  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  examine  them  carefully  and  one  at  a 
time. 

Certainly  we  wouldn't  make  available  to 
a  foreign  country  a  booster  to  laxmch  an 
atomic  bomb  Just  to  ftirther  develop  that 
country's  technology  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy.  Of  coiu-se  not.  In  this 
Instance  we  would  say  "No.  We  won't  sell 
you  one  under  any  such  condition."  So  I 
say  we  would  have  to  give  our  assents  on  an 
Individual-project  basis. 

Question.  lAi.  Karth.  is  there  now  any 
effort  to  sell  our  heavy-thrust  booster  capa- 
bilities abroad? 

Answer.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  locating 
into  the  proposition  of  selling  them.  That 
doesn't  mean  it  isn't  time  we  started  think- 
ing about  it — and  I  Intend  to  talk  to  people 
about  this  iM-oposition  and  would  hope  that 
our  Government  would  give  it  serious  ccm- 
slderatlon  and  weigh  all  the  pros  and  cons. 

Question.  Where  do  you  feel  the  InlUaUve 
lies  to  start  a  program  of  selling  our  space 
systems  abroad?  Should  it  be  Industry. 
NASA,  Congress,  the  White  House? 

Answer.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  scene 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  it. 
I  think  maybe  the  administration  should 
first  go  through  the  exercise  o«f  looking  into 
the  merits  and  demerits.  And  this  need  not 
take  forever. 

This  could  be  dcme  by  appointing  a  very 
select  committee  of  NASA  officials.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials.  State  Department 
officials.  I  think  Industry  should  be  repre- 
sented on  this  board  too,  or  on  this  select 
committee  •  •  •  call  it  what  you  like.  And. 
of  course,  the  administration  directly.  And 
then  some  people  from  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, in  general,  could  be  called  on  for  con- 
tributions. 

Question.  How  would  we  react  if  a  nation 
wanted  our  boosters  to  launch  its  own  sys- 
tem of  conununications  satellites? 

Answer.  If  they  are  really  serious  about 
becoming  engaged  in  this  kind  o(  a  program, 
they  are  going  to  do  it  with  or  without  us. 
I'd  rather  they  did  not  develop  all  o(  these 
technologies  themselves,  but  depend  upon  us 
to  supply  them.  Nevertheless,  if  they  want 
boosters  for  peaceful  piupoeee,  we  ought  to 
sell  the  vehicles  to  them  as  long  as  we  can. 

Here  we  are  in  a  position  to  capitalize  on 
our  capabilities  over  a  long  period  of  time — 
probably  for  a  decade  or  two  decades — and  I 
think  we're  acUng  like  the  ostrich  with  its 
head  in  the  sand.  When  you've  got  an  op- 
portunity. I  think  you've  got  to  exercise  that 
opportunity,  and  here  is  an  area  where  I 
think  we  have  it.  Here  is  an  area  where  I 
think  we  should  not  go  down  the  road  of 
archaic-type  thinking. 

Good  griet.  we've  never  gone  to  the  moon 
before  either,  and  if  our  thinking  is  that  we 
shouldn't  do  anything  we  haven't  done  in 
the  past — well.  I  guess  we  retUly  wouldn't 
have  a  space  program. 
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Thlj  Is  wfey  I'm  Interested.  It  mean«  Jotw 
for  American  workers.  It  oould  mean  a  more 
ravorabte  balance  of  paymenta.  In  fact  It 
may  be  Just  what  we  need.  And  ttila  means 
that  a  good  deal  of  our  outflowing  ol  gold 
could  be  stopped.  If  these  things  are  im- 
portant, I  see  no  reason  why  we  oant  em- 
bark upon  selling  our  technology  to  those 
people  who  want  to  participate  in  a  broadly 
based  space  program. 


The  30th  Anniyersary  of  the  Artificial 
Famine  in  Ukraine,  1932-33 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  8, 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory clearly  refutes  the  arguments  which 
the  administration  may  offer  for  its  de- 
sire to  embrace  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  satellite  countries  in  a  spirit  of 
coexistence. 

As  a  reminder  of  historic  Communist 
treachery,  I  submit  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Ukrainian -American  Committee 
at  its  rally  on  October  13,  in  Chicago, 
eommemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Artificial  Famine  in  Ukraine,  1932- 
33: 
RssoLUTiONS    Adopted    bt    ths    Uksainxan- 

AMXKICAM  RaLLT  COMMKICORATIKG  THZ  30rU 

AjrNivxaaABT  or  thk  AsTmciAL  Famims  ik 

Ukraike,    1933-33,   Chicaco,  III.,   October 

13,  1963 

The  Communist  empire  of  the  Moscow 
dictators  came  into  being,  grew,  spread, 
gained  power,  existed  and  continues  to  exist 
by  terror,  genocide,  and  injustice,  Tiolatlng 
Ood's  Commandments  and  trampling  the 
rights  of  man,  enslaving,  subjugating  and 
destroying  entire  nations. 

Lenin,  Stalin,  Khrushchev — diflTerent  names 
but  the  same  rule — different  persons  but  all 
pledged  to  the  same  methods  of  merciless 
dictatorship,  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
crimes  against  mankind,  based  on  relentless 
physical  terror  and  mass  murder. 

Recalling  these  facts  and — 

Whereas  in  the  years  1932  and  1933  during 
the  great  famine,  over  6  million  Ukrainians 
needlessly  perished;  and 

Whereas  the  Famine  was  deliberately  cre- 
ated by  the  Moscow -directed  regime  to  per- 
manently suppress  Ukrainian  nationalism 
and  Ukraine's  right  and  desire  for  self-deter- 
mination; and 

Whereas  Moscow's  rulers  forcibly  confis- 
cated all  privately  owned  properties  and 
Jailed  countless  thousands  o^  Ukrainians  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  colonial 
expediency:  and 

Whereas  during  the  30-year  period  since 
the  famine,  Russia  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  death  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  at 
Vinnitsa,  thousands  of  Poles  in  the  Katjm 
Forest,  thousands  of  Hungarians  in  Buda- 
pest, and  countless  East  Oermans  in  Berlin, 
all  of  whom  were  the  unwilling  victims  of 
the  Mxiscovlte  regime;  and 

Whereas  the  world  still  remains  Indifferent 
to  the  menace  of  Russian  Communist  im- 
perialism which  threatens  to  enslave  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas  this  Indifference  has  cost  the 
United  States  thousands  of  American  lives  in 
Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  and 


Whereas  all  these  facts  are  overwhelming 
evidence  that  Russian  Communist  imperial- 
ism continues  to  threaten  human  dignity, 
freedom,  and  democracy  leaving  no  room  for 
compromise:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolv€d,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  gathered  at 
the  National  Guard  Armory  In  Chicago  on 
Sunday.  October   13.   1983,   do  hereby: 

1.  Condemn  the  famine  of  1932-33  In 
Ukraine  as  the  greatest  crime  known  to  man; 

2.  Appeal  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
especially  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
use  whatever  means  are  available  to  force 
Moscow  to  abolish  all  forced  labor  camps,  and 
to  cease  the  practice  of  mass  deportation 
which  are  lx>th  directed  against  the  vital 
Interests  of  Ukraine: 

3.  Demand  that  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
immediately  withdraw  all  of  its  occupation 
forces,  dissolve  the  puppet  Ukrainian  regime, 
and  permit  free  elections  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations; 

4.  Appeal  to  the  United  States  to  introduce 
the  problem  of  Russian  colonialism  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  problem  of  Russian 
genocide  in  Ukraine  (1932-33)  International 
Court  in  Hague. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  briefly 
recount  the  history  of  the  Ukraine  fam- 
ine so  that  the  full  import  of  Soviet 
treachery  may  be  realized. 

Ukraine,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 45  million  inhabitants,  boasts  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  all  of 
Europe.  Between  1909  and  1913,  Ukraine 
accounted  for  20  percent  of  Europe's 
grain  supply. 

During  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917,  Ukraine,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  non-Russian  nations  within  the 
Russian  Empire,  declared  its  independ- 
ence, an  act  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  Unable  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  Ger- 
man and  Polish  interference.  Denekin's 
White  Russian  army,  two  Bolshevik  in- 
vasions, a  poorly  equipped  army,  disease, 
and  economic  chaos,  Ukraine  succumbed 
to  the  third  and  final  Communist  on- 
slaught of  1920. 

At  first  the  Bolsheviks  proceeded  with 
caution  in  their  takeover  of  Ukraine, 
hoping  to  win  the  Ukrainian  population 
over  to  the  Communist  cause.  When 
Ukrainian  resistance  continued,  how- 
ever, the  Communists  decided  to  resort 
to  extreme  measures  to  bring  Ukraine  to 
heel. 

Between  1929  and  1932,  500.000  farms 
were  confiscated,  2' 2  million  Ukrainians 
were  driven  from  their  homes  and  trans- 
ported to  other  regions  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  and  another  million  Ukrainians 
were  packed  olT  to  Siberian  slave  labor 
camps. 

On  August  2,  1932,  Moscow  issued  an 
edict  ordering  Ukrainian  peasants  to 
turn  over  all  of  their  crops  to  Moscow's 
food  collectors.  Resistance  to  the  edict 
brought  about  forced  food  collections, 
the  Isolation  of  entire  areas  by  armed 
troops  who  prevented  anyone  from  leav- 
ing or  entering,  and  the  actual  destruc- 
tioji  by  bombardment  of  villages  where 
resistance  was  strongest.  The  result  was 
mass  starvation. 

Ironically,  Ukraine's  grain  elevators 
remained  full,  protected  by  the  Soviet 


army,  and  Moscow  continued  to  export 
grain  and  other  foodstuffs  to  the  outside 
world.  Barring  all  Western  observers 
from  Ukraine,  the  Communists  vehe- 
mently denied  the  existence  of  a  famine 
and  refused  all  offers  of  aid  fi-om  the 
International  Red  Cross.  Late  in  1932, 
Ukraine  was  opened  to  selected  newsmen 
and  American  and  foreign  newspapers 
were  filled  with  stories  outlining  all  of 
the  brutal  details  of  the  mass  starvation. 
Although  estimates  vary,  reliable  sources 
have  placed  the  number  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  famine  at  between  6  and 
7  million. 


Addresi  at  Parkertburg,  W.  Va.,  by 
Hon.  Thomai  P.  Gill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Noveniber  8,  1963 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 2,  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  seminar 
in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  Thomas  P.  Gill,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
text  of  Congressman  Gills  excellent, 
analytical  address: 

Your  good  Congressman,  Ken  Hechler, 
may  come  to  regret  the  wide  license  he  gave 
me  this  evening.  I  have  Interpreted  his 
Instructions  broadly,  but  I  hope  not  vaguely, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  small  report 
on  the  progress  of  Democracy  recently  in  this 
country— and  we  will  spell  it  with  a  big  D. 

I  don't  really  think  I  could  get  away  with 
vague  talk  in  West  Virginia.  In  Hawaii. 
I  know  I  would  be  in  trouble.  In  my  State, 
people  call  vague  political  bombast  a 
"muumuu  speech."  meaning,  of  course,  that 
it  covers  eversrthlng  but  reveals  very  little. 

Seriously,  it  is  good  to  talk  to  Democrats 
about  our  party — and  to  talk  as  specifically 
as  we  can.  We  know  that  our  party  is  no 
better  than  its  workers.  Your  knowledge. 
AS  workers,  of  State  and  National  issues  sets 
the  measure  for  the  party  leaders.  Your 
ability  to  distinguish  a  fact  from  a  phony 
has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  quality  of  your 
elected  ofllclals. 

I  woxild  like  to  reemphaslze  this  point — It 
Is  central  to  what  we  have  to  say  tonight: 
A  political  party  that  defines  the  issues,  rec- 
ognizes the  problems  they  raise,  and  deals 
squarely  with  them  on  the  basis  of  facts  is. 
In  my  mind,  the  only  kind  of  political  party 
worth  having. 

A  political  party  needs  "heart,"  and  our 
party  has  kept  its  sense  of  concern  for  human 
values;  but  a  party  also  needs  a  "head,"  and 
this  is  not  always  as  easy  to  maintain.  This 
essential  combination  of  "heart"  and  "head' 
is  what  gives  the  people  of  this  Nation  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  us  as  Democrats.  We  not 
only  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  average 
man;  we  also  know  how  to  do  it. 

Let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  "heart" 
and  the  "head"  in  three  areas  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  of  Its  today:  the  economic 
progress,  the  growth  of  education  and  train- 
ing, and  the  opportunities  that  must  exist 
for  tu  and  our  children. 
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When  we  talk  economics,  heads  usually 
begin  to  l>ob;  it  is  hard  to  brighten  the  dis- 
mal science. 

Let  me  approach  this  by  first  talking  about 
some  cvtrrent  American  folklore — some  myths 
to  which  both  parties  are  prone. 
First,  some  Democratic  myths. 
As  Democrats,  we  are  inclined  to  worship 
at  the  altar  of  "ever  Increasing  jwoductlon." 
It  sometimes  seems  we  consider  increased 
production  of  goods  and  services  as  a  virtue 
in  itself. 

We  may  be  getting  lost  in  a  myth. 
Shouldn't  we  question  both  the  side  effects 
of  production  and  the  real  value  of  the  goods 
produced? 

We  can  agree  that  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, now  soaring  to  the  $600  billion  mark 
annually,  must  continue  to  rise.  It  should 
rise  at  a  faster  rate  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  increase  the  creature  comforts  of  our 
people. 

However,  let's  watch  that  we  don't  Just 
believe  in  "production  for  production's  sake." 
One  aspect  of  omr  special  myth  is  that 
production  is  always  good,  regardless  of  side 
effects.  We  need  ixvxe  and  better  roads;  but 
where  the  roads  begin  to  cover  our  fertile 
fields  with  concrete  and  tear  the  hearts  out 
of  our  cities,  we  should  pause  and  think. 
We  need  more  cars  and  appliances ;  but  do 
we  need  them  in  tremendous  profusion — 
engineered  to  go  out  ci  operating  order  as 
well  as  fashion  every  few  years?  Need  all 
those  appliances  when  some  money  could  go 
to  better  schools?  We  need  new  factories, 
new  Jobs,  new  products;  but  in  the  process 
of  building,  working,  and  producing.  Is  It 
wise  to  poison  our  rivers  and  the  air  around 
us?  We  need  the  coal  in  the  ground  and 
the  trees  that  grow  on  It;  but  In  gathering 
these  riches,  should  we  destroy  the  hills, 
streams,  and  fertile  countrj'slde? 

To  some,  these  are  ethical  questions.  I 
suggest  they  are  both  ethical  and  practical. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  right  to  willfully  destroy 
and  waste  the  bounty  that  nature  has  given 
us.  But  there  are  also  some  very  practical 
reasons.  "Ilie  more  we  pollute  our  rivers,  the 
more  we  must  spend  for  drinking  water.  Tlie 
more  we  destroy  our  mountains  and  fields, 
the  more  it  costs  us  to  support  the  people 
who  used  to  live  off  their  bounty.  The  more 
we  poison  our  air  and  mar  our  cities,  the 
more  they  repel  our  children  and  people  from 
other  areas  who  might  want  to  work  and 
spend  their  money  with  us. 

Production  is  good;  increasing  production 
is  necessary.  But  some  production  may  be 
useless;  some  may  destroy  far  more  than  it 
gives.  Let's  distinguish  the  fact  from  the 
myth 

Another  aspect  of  the  myth  of  production 
for  production's  sake  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  You  certainly 
know  that  an  overall  increase  in  national 
productivity  doesn't  necessarily  help  all  of 
us.  We  do  have  what  the  economists  darkly 
call  structural  unemployment.  The  pockete 
of  despair  exist  in  many  parte  of  this  country; 
there  are  many  communities  that  suffer  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  general  plenty. 

This  dark  star  holds  a  special  place  in  our 
economic  sky  today.  Whether  we  be  em- 
ployers or  workers,  we  cannot  either  Ignore 
automation,  or  try  to  lock  arms  to  prevent 
it.  We  may  want  our  children  to  live  and 
work  nearby,  but  we  can't  deny  the  fact  of  a 
mobile  labor  supply.  We  may  think  we  have 
learned  our  trade,  but  new  Jobs  need  new 
skills  which.  In  turn,  demand  new  training. 

While  we  are  stlU  discussing  myths,  let's 
look  at  one  with  a  particular  Republican 
stamp.  This  is  the  myth  that  surrounds  the 
great  goddess  of  the  ever  balanced  Federal 
budget.  As  the  myth  would  have  It.  the 
handmaidens  to  this  goddess  are  the  twin 
horrors,  deficits  and  InflaUon. 


This  myth  is  rapidly  being  built  into  an 
issue  for  the  next  campaign.  Oovernment 
finance  is  so  complicated  that  few  under- 
stand It. 

Here  the  Republican  Party  has  fallen  into 
the  tempting  trap  of  baiting  ignorance  with 
fear.  They  would  shout  black  and  white 
solutions  for  black  and  white  problems  when 
the  real  world  shows  little  but  gray. 

The  Republicans  tell  us  that  an  unbalanced 
budget  Is  always  evil;  that  the  national  debt 
will  crush  our  children;  that  all  this  means 
Inflation  which  will  rob  our  old  age.  This 
is  poppycock  and  the  brighter  of  them  know 
It.  However,  they  will  try  to  sell  this  line 
and  we  must  know  the  answers. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  unbalance  a  Fed- 
eral budget  either  by  a  tax  cut,  or  by  care- 
ful spending  programs,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  In  order  to  Jolt  the  private  economy 
into  greater  productivity,  doesn't  mean  that 
such  a  deficit  is  bad.  And  it  doesn't  have  to 
mean  Inflation.  In  fact,  it  may  be  the  sensi- 
ble way  to  speed  up  the  economy,  increase 
Government  income,  and  thus  prevent  an 
almost  permanent  deficit. 

The  fact  that  the  national  debt  Is  over 
$300  billion  today  Is  no  cause  for  panic,  or 
for  ill-founded  anxiety  about  our  grand- 
children. Our  national  debt  is  not  a  mort- 
gage which  will  be  foreclosed  at  a  given  day 
unless  we  pay  it  back  in  toto.  It  is  a  great 
mass  of  different  obligations  owed  by  all  of 
VIS  to  all  of  us.  Our  credit  to  ourselves,  in 
a  real  sense,  depends  on  our  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  meet  the  payments  as  they 
come  due.  The  key  measure  of  o\ir  ability 
as  a  nation  to  carry  debt,  like  that  of  an 
Individual,  is  our  earning  jMJwer. 

In  1946.  oiu-  publicly  held  national  debt 
was  about  equal  to  the  value  of  goods  and 
services  we  produced  each  year,  since  then 
om-  debt  has  risen  about  12  percent;  but 
our  income  has  risen  much  more  and  now 
our  debt  equals  only  about  half  our  annual 
production. 

At  this  point,  let's  borrow  a  leaf  from  the 
Republicans  and  talk  Government  finance  in 
household  terms.  Suppose  you,  individu- 
ally. In  1946  had  debts  toteling  $5000  and 
an  annual  income  of  $5000;  suppose  today 
you  have  debts  of  $6000  but  your  Income 
has  risen  to  $12,000.  Are  you  better  off  today 
or  in  1946? 

In  a  very  cmde  sense,  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  oxir  country's  debt  and  Income  since 
the  Second  World  War. 

So  much  for  myths;  what  about  answers? 

If  we  are  to  be  a  responsible  party,  we  must 
not  only  distinguish  the  problems  from  the 
folklore,  but  we  must  also  provide  answers. 
Not  the  one  line,  grade  school  type  answers 
that  some  would  peddle  today,  but  complex, 
sophisticated  answers  that  meet  the  needs 
of  a  difficult  civilization. 

What  are  some  of  them? 

We  spoke  of  the  need  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources and  the  face  of  our  land.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration,  under  the  direct  stew- 
ardship of  Interior  Secretary  Udall,  has 
moved  strongly  to  encourage  conservation, 
to  develop  new  recreation  areas  for  our  teem- 
ing cities,  to  clean  our  rivers  and  skies. 

This  Democratic  administration  has  not 
been  hypnotized  by  the  myth  of  production 
for  the  sake  of  production.  It  has  moved 
against  the  soft  spots  in  our  economy  with 
the  ARA,  with  accelerated  public  works,  with 
manpower  retraining,  and  with  broader  edu- 
cation programs.  These  laws  and  programs 
have  also  served  to  channel  our  country's 
money  into  more  essential  types  of  produc- 
tion, such  as  the  building  of  community 
facilities  basic  to  futxu-e  growth. 

As  a  general  stimulus  to  the  economy,  the 
President  has  taken  the  rather  daring  step  of 
proposing  a  planned  deficit,  through  a  sub- 


stantial tax  cut,  to  stir  the  roots  of  the  pri- 
vate economy.  This  Is  an  expression  of  faith 
In  a  free  economic  system  far  deeper  than 
any  given  by  the  recent  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

In  short,  we  are  saying  that  new  purchas- 
ing power,  freed  by  the  tax  cut,  wiU  surge 
through  the  marketplace  and  give  us  the 
new  Jobs  and  production  we  need. 

However,  we  should  be  aware  of  two  coun- 
ter movements  to  this  administration  at- 
tempt to  move  the  economy.  "Hie  congres- 
sional opponents  of  the  tax-cut  approach 
have  tried  to  cripple  it  by  cutting  deep  into 
spending.  There  is  also  the  danger  that 
segments  of  the  economy,  p>articularly  those 
areas  where  prices  are  capable  of  being  "man- 
aged," will  try  to  sop  up  the  new  piu-chaslng 
power  with  price  Increases  rather  than  with 
more  production. 

Let's  move  from  the  economy  to  the  second 
great  area  in  which  we,  as  Democrats,  should 
show  "head"  as  well  as  "heart."  This  Is 
education. 

There  are  few  educators  in  the  Nation  to- 
day who  deny  the  crushing  burden  that  has 
fallen  on  om-  school  systems.  In  some  for- 
tunate Stetes,  with  tliriving  economies  and 
good  tax  systems,  they  come  closer  to  meet- 
ing the  need.  In  many  States,  the  educa- 
tional needs  have  long  since  run  away  from 
local  resources. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  this  NaUon. 
and  a  vast  majority  of  the  educators  admit 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

As  Democrats,  om-  hearts  tell  us  that  there 
can  be  no  greater  legacy  than  the  trained 
minds  of  our  children;  and  our  heads  tell 
us  the  same  thing.  Today,  a  high  school 
diploma  Is  next  to  useless  as  Job  insurance. 
To  have  less  than  a  high  school  education  is 
to  court  disaster;  to  have  more  is  to  have  a 
fighting  chance  at  a  decent  future. 

This  Democratic  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  number  of  far-reaching  education 
bills.  Strangely  enough,  this  supposedly 
slow  and  fiunbling  Congress  may  wril  be  re- 
corded as  having  done  more  for  edvicatloa 
than  any  other  In  our  generation. 
^-^The  President's  education  package  will  not 
emerge  intact,  but  many  of  the  parte  may 
come  out  better  than  submitted.  The  con- 
ference committees  are  working  on  a  far- 
reaching.  Job-oriented  vocatloeial  education 
bill,  and  on  an  improved  meastu-e  to  aid  uni- 
versities. Aid  to  medical  education,  both 
for  studente  and  structures,  has  passed.  An 
impro%'ed  library  services  act  waits  In  the 
wings.  Impact  aid  and  the  NDKA  wUl  prob- 
ably be  continued  this  year  and  improved  the 
next.  We  have  reported  out  of  committee  a 
strong  new  manpower  training  act,  and  it 
waits  Ite  turn. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  report  our  prog- 
ress In  education  because  I  kix>w  of  the  deep 
interest  here  of  joxxi  Congressman.  Mr. 
Hechleb,  and  your  Governor,  Mr.  Barron. 

One  tough  educational  problem  we  will 
not  crack  this  year  is  the  basic  one  of  Federal 
aid  for  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
great  dispute  over  support  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  has  created  a  legislative 
impasse.  On  this  issue,  we  should  all  ponder. 
The  third  and  last  area  I  want  to  briefly 
mention  is  opportunity — not  for  some  but 
for  all. 

Opportunity  is  the  gateway  to  the  future. 
But  in  our  country,  opportunity  must  be  for 
all,  not  for  Just  some.  Our  heads  tell  us 
that  every  man  or  woman  Is  entitled  to  make 
the  t>est  of  his  or  her  native  talents  and 
energies.  Our  heads  tell  us  that  to  deny  op- 
portunity to  some  creates  an  economic  and 
social  drag  on  the  rest. 

Our  heads  tell  us  that  the  basic  law  of  this 
land  holds  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that 
this  should  apply  regardless  of  the  color 
of  our  skin.    Oiu*  hearts  should  tell  us  this. 
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too,  for  It  is  right,  but  ber«  our  hearts  are 
often  silent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  length  on 
civil  rights— enough  is  being  said  everywhere 
today.  However,  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  In 
this  year  of  1963.  there  is  no  more  crucial 
problem  in  this  country  than  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  leading  elements  of  our 
party  must  continue  to  stay  In  the  front  of 
the  drive  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

It  will  mean  little  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards and  production  when  one  out  of  10  of 
o«r  people  is  denied  the  right  to  fully  par- 
ticipate. It  serves  us  little  to  improve  educa- 
tion, and  tax  all  our  people  to  pay  for  it. 


when  large  numbers  of  our  children  cannot 
share  in  the  benefits  only  because  they  were 
bom  with  different  pigment  In  their  skin. 

The  promise  of  America  is  the  promise  for 
all.  As  Democrats,  in  our  heads  and  in  our 
hearts,  we  must  know  this. 

There  is  a  place  for  philosophy  in  a  politi- 
cal party.  A  party  is  not  Just  to  win  elec- 
tions. A  party  is  to  form  issues,  to  teach, 
and  to  lead.  The  political  party  should  be 
more  Important  than  the  men  and  women 
in  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  areas  we  need  at- 
tractive candidates  to  win  elections,  but  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  political  party 
based  only  on  personality  cannot  survive  for 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  November  12,  1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  V.  Allen  Gaines,  pastor,  Chamber- 
layne  Baptist  Church.  Richmond,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  aclcnowledge  once 
more  that  in  Thee  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  and  that  Thou  art  closer 
than  breathing  and  nearer  than  hands 
and  feet. 

Lord,  we  are  dependent  on  Thee,  so 
come  down  and  sit  beside  us,  to  give  us 
courage  in  place  of  discouragement,  and 
lift  iLS  up  from  the  doom  of  despair  and 
the  doldrums  of  disappointment,  to  rec- 
ognize Thy  grace,  mercy,  and  love.  Lead 
us  to  make  wise  use  of  our  time,  so  that 
as  Thou  wilt  bless  America,  we  may  be- 
come stronger  in  Thee. 

Bless  here  Thy  servants,  our  Senators, 
O  Lord,  with  good  health,  wisdom,  and 
protection;  and  bless  their  families,  too. 

We  wait  upon  Thee  for  continued 
answers,  and  make  this  our  prayer  in 
Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
November  8,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


B4ESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pulbright,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  225) ;  which,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress.  »10,000, 
In  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  speclQed  in  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ap- 
proved Augiist  2,  1946,  and  S.  Res.  128,  agreed 
to  May  9,   1963. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BKALL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Philip  Elman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner. 


BnJ.S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BOOOS: 

8.2299.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  National  Agricultural  Policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


long.  Men  come  and  go,  and  they  change. 
The  sparkling  crusader  of  yesterday  may 
flounder  In  the  bog  of  privilege  or  apathy 
tomorrow. 

I  hope,  as  Democrats,  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  "heart"  to  know  the  right, 
and  the  "head"  to  make  it  so.  If  we  believe 
in  the  basic  reasonableness  of  man,  we  can 
give  the  voters  a  clear  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Further,  we  can  give  them 
humane  and  rational  answers  to  those  prob- 
lems. We  must  say  what  we  can  do,  and 
deliver. 

As  lojral  party  people,  there  is  no  greater 
service  than  this;  as  Americans,  today,  we 
cannot  do  less. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boocs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2300.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia;   and 

S.  2301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  financial  protection  of  cer- 
tain persons  suffering  Injury  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  unin- 
sured motorists;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2302.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 
of  minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  which,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hayden, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
port of  a  Committee.") 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  National 
Agricultural  Policy. 

Harvesttime  is  over  once  again,  and 
again  American  farms  have  produced 
huge  amounts  of  food  and  fiber,  more 
than  we  need  for  consumption  and  ex- 
port. It  is  fitting  we  do  mark  the  end 
of  harvest  by  celebrating  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Yet  this  outpouring,  as  we  all 
realize,  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  problem. 

Solving  the  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion has  occupied  the  attention  of  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress 
for  the  past  30  years,  except  for  the 
war  periods.  I  do  not  have  to  add  that 
the  problem  is  still  with  us,  in  some 
ways  more  baffling  than  ever. 

The  Senate  has  recently  considered 
dairy  legislation  which  its  sponsors  hope 
will  ease  the  surplus  problem.  In  the 
legislative  background  now  are  the 
problems,  among  others,  of  surplus  wheat 
and  surplus  cotton.  Instead  of  confining 
ourselves  to  these  individual  problems. 
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however,  we  should  consider  the  broad 
picture,  the  relation  of  all  the  parts 
which  make  up  the  agricultural  whole. 
That  is  what  my  bill  proposes. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  a  world  where  more 
than  half  the  population  goes  to  bed 
at  night  hungry  that  otir  great  Nation 
should  be  plagued  with  the  problem  of 
too  much  food.    But  that  is  the  case. 

Not  only  do  we  have  more  food  than 
we  need,  but  we  also  carry  the  burden 
of  billions  of  dollars  spent  to  keep  down 
production  and  keep  the  farm  economy 
healthy  at  the  same  time. 

Farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  re- 
search and  increased  their  crop  yields 
to  the  point  where  one  American  farmer 
feeds  26  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Without 
our  high  farm  productivity  and  conse- 
quent low  food  cost,  the  rest  of  our  econ- 
omy would  have  grown  much  more  slow- 
ly. To  farmers  we  owe  not  only  our 
good  and  inexpensive  food,  but  to  a  large 
degree  our  opp>ortunity  for  progress  in 
business  and  industry. 

But  the  farmer,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  economic  pace  with 
his  urban  neighbor.  As  high  productiv- 
ity has  reduced  farm  prices,  the  farmer 
has  had  to  produce  larger  crops  just 
to  stay  even.  He  does  not  control  his 
market.  His  best  hedge  against  lower 
prices  and  consequent  lower  income 
usually  appears  to  be  a  bigger  crop.  As 
he  and  other  farmers  make  these  indi- 
vidual decisions,  however,  the  resulting 
increase  in  production  adds  up  to  over- 
supply.  Complicating  the  situation,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned,  are  the  arti- 
ficial crop  prices  based  on  subsidies.  The 
farmer  looks  more  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  congressional 
committees  on  agriculture  than  to  the 
marketplace  in  planning  his  crop  pro- 
gram. 

The  farm  legislation  we  enact,  I  am 
afraid,  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  with  no 
firm  expectation  that  it  is  leading  to  a 
long-range  solution  of  our  diflBculties. 
There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  among  many 
Congressmen,  I  am  sure,  as  farm  legisla- 
tion comes  up  and  is  passed  or  rejected. 
That  uneasy  feeling  is  based  on  a  lack 
of  an  overall  policy  against  which  to 
measure  the  new  proposal.  It  is  like 
trying  to  fit  pieces  into  a  picture  puzzle 
without  having  any  idea  of  what  the  pic- 
ture looks  like. 

This  country  desperately  needs  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  policy  for  the  good 
of  farmers,  for  the  good  of  consumers 
and  taxpayers,  and  for  the  good  of  U.S. 
economic  and  political  relations  in  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  foolish  to  con- 
tinue with  the  patchwork  policy  we  now 
have.  It  is  to  costly  in  wasted  food  and 
money  and  effort. 

The  cost  of  trying  to  balance  the  farm 
economy  with  subsidy  payments  con- 
tinues much  too  high.  For  the  20-vear 
period  between  1982  and  1951  the  total 
cost  of  subsidies  to  stabilize  farm  pro- 
duction was  $6.8  billion.  As  high  as  this 
figure  is,  however,  it  is  dwarfed  by  what 
happened  during  the  next  10  years.  The 
cost  to  taxpayers  from  1952-61  totaled 
S22.1  billion,  or  approximately  $2.2  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  includes  a  cost  of  $5.2 
billion  for  fiscal  1961  alone.  And  the 
total  Department  of  Agriculture  budget 


now  up  for  consideration,  I  might  add,  is 
a  little  more  than  $6  trillion. 

This  huge  increase  in  cost  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  number  of  farms  and  farm 
population  is  dropping  drastically.  The 
number  of  American  farm  units  hit  an 
alltime  peak  of  6.8  million  in  1935. 
Since  then  the  number  has  declined  to 
about  3.7  million  and  there  are  forecasts 
that  in  another  decade  or  two  the  num- 
ber will  be  only  a  little  more  than  1 
million.  When  this  Nation  came  into 
being,  about  90  percent  of  its  population 
lived  on  farms.  Now  the  percentage  is 
about  7  percent,  and  the  percentage  will 
surely  go  lower. 

More  than  crop  production  is  out  of 
balance,  however.  Three  percent  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  country  produce  more 
food  and  fibers  than  the  bottom  78  per- 
cent combined.  This  diversity  adds  to 
the  problem  of  devising  a  farm  policy 
which  will  treat  all  segments  of  agri- 
culture fairly. 

Unless  we  do  take  a  long  and  objec- 
tive look  at  American  agriculture,  we 
face  the  continuing  prospect  of  first  one 
crop,  then  another,  being  considered  in 
fragmentary  fa.shion  by  the  Congress. 
The  relation  between  the  crops  will  be 
ignored  or  overlooked  and  the  huge  drain 
on  the  Treasury  will  continue.  If  this 
piecemeal  process  had  generally 
strengthened  farming,  even  at  great  ex- 
pense, that  would  be  something  in  its 
favor.  But  it  appears  that  the  big  farms 
get  bigger,  and  the  small  farms  get 
smaller,  and  in  today's  agriculture  we 
can  almost  substitute  "rich"  for  "big" 
and  "poor"  for  "small." 

It  is  commonplace  today  to  say  that  we 
live  in  a  time  of  revolution,  but  we  do. 
And  this  revolution  exists  in  agriculture. 
Not  to  recognize  this  sweeping  change  as 
a  revolution,  and  to  act  accordingly,  is 
foolhardy.  Worse,  it  may  be  economi- 
cally disastrous. 

My  proposal,  as  outlined  in  the  find- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing, is  to  provide  "for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission,  comix)sed  of 
leaders  from  public  and  private  life,  to 
study,  investigate,  and  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems and  trends  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  toward  rec- 
ommending an  overall  national  policy 
for  agriculture,  a  policy  which  will  help 
agriculture  prosper  for  the  good  of  both 
farmer  and  consumer,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  domestic 
and  international  commerce." 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  huge  job,  but 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  approach- 
ing it  than  by  the  creation  of  a  Hoover- 
type  commission.  This  Commission  will 
need  a  topflight  staff,  and  because  of  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  its  assign- 
ment, will  probably  have  to  break  down 
its  work  into  separate  study  areas. 

In  order  to  assure  this  survey  being  as 
complete  and  objective  as  possible  my  bill 
provides  for  a  12-member  commission, 
with  the  President,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
each  appointing  two  members  from  Gov- 
ernment and  two  from  private  life.  In 
addition,  not  more  than  six  members  are 
to  be  from  the  same  political  party. 
Strengthening  American  agriculture  Is 
too  important  to  the  Nation  to  have  the 


Conunission's  efforts  founder  on  partisan 
politics. 

There  is  a  danger  In  appointing  a  com- 
mission and  thereby  assuming  that  the 
problem  Is  half  solved.  I  make  no  such 
assumption.  Naming  the  members  of 
the  Commission  is  a  necessary  first  step, 
but  then  will  come  months  of  hard  work, 
culminating  finally,  I  hope,  in  solid  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action.  Unless  this  first 
step  is  taken,  however,  unless  v.-e  get 
some  overall  policy  by  which  we  can 
gage  the  separate  agricultural  Issues 
which  come  up,  we  will  continue  to  stum- 
ble around  in  the  dark. 

Underscoring  the  need  for  action 
quickly  is  the  fast-moving  international 
situation.  The  wheat  deal  with  Russia 
is  one  example.  Our  farmers  have  more 
or  less  been  Insulated  against  the  ups  and 
downs  of  world  agricultural  markets  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century  by  the  \JS. 
Treasury  and  its  subsidy  payments. 
Maintaining  this  insulation  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  under  the  pressures 
of  free  trade  and  comi)etltion  for  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  my  bill  dealing 
with  the  duties  of  the  Commission  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
section  of  the  bill  referred  to  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  blU  (S.  2299)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Agricultural  Policy, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

The  section  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

OUnXS   OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  of  this  country  with  a  view 
to  formulating  recommendations  for  a  gen- 
eral agricultural  policy  for  the  future  which 
will  best  serve  the  Interests  of  farmer,  con- 
simier,  and  Nation.  In  formulating  any 
agricultural  policy  pxirsuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  the  following: 

( 1 )  How  the  Federal  Government  can  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Nation  In  the  field 
of  agrlcultiire. 

(2)  How  agricultural  research  may  be  more 
effectively  utilized,  particularly  In  regard  to 
finding  new  and  Improved  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

(3)  How  the  United  States  can  increase 
and  expand  Its  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

(4)  How  the  problem  of  unemployed  farm- 
ers and  farmworkers  can  be  solved  In  the 
wake  of  continued  modernization  and  mech- 
anization of   farming. 

(5)  How  agricultural  education  can  be 
improved  In  light  of  the  Increasing  complex- 
ity of  farming. 

(6)  What  services  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  agrlcultxire. 
which  are  carried  out  under  existing  law, 
should  be  expanded,  ciirtalled,  modified,  or 
eliminated. 

(7)  How  agriculture  Is  related,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  to  the  domestic  economy, 
national  defense,  and  International  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  adjustments 
might  be  made  to  Improve  these  relation- 
ships. 
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(8)  How  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
can  be  Improved  to  give  a  better  return  to 
the  producer. 

(9 )  How  the  Nation'*  land  resources  can  b« 
most  effectively  utilized  In  order  to  Insure  a 
continued  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
June  30.  1965.  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  final  report  setting  forth 
the  results  of  its  study  and  Investigation  and 
Its  recommendations.  The  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  President 
such  earlier  reports  as  the  President  may 
request  or  as  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. The  final  report  of  the  Commission 
may  propose  such  legislative  and  admlnls- 
traUve  actions  as  In  Its  Judgment  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  recommendations. 
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ting:ixished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johkston]  be  added  as  a 
sponsor  of  S.  1847,  the  Capitol  pages' 
residence  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECONSIDERATION       OP       SENATE 

RESOLUTION  217,  TO  AUTHORIZE 

STUDY  OP  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP 

SCENIC  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.   PULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

reconsider  the  action  it  took  last  Friday 

in  adopting  Senate  Resolution  217;  and 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 

the  Rules  Committee,  for  consideration 

of  the  dollar  amount  contained  in  section 

I  request  this  action  so  that  the  Rules 
Committee  may  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider the  moneys  to  be  spent  from  the 
Senate  contingent  fund,  a  matter  over 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  Juris- 
diction. I  also  ask  that  the  other  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  Senate  remain 
imdisturbed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  explain  this 
Item? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  resolution 
was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  ;  it  has  to  do  with 
a  survey  of  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
country. 

Section  4  reads  as  follows : 

The  expenses  of  the  committee,  under  this 
resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $20,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion has  not  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  contin- 
gent fund. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  only  part 
of  the  resolution  which  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee  is  it' 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  I  have 
asked  that  the  other  parts  of  the  resolu- 
tion remain  undisturbed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  its  vote  by  which  Senate  Res- 
olution 217  as  amended,  was  adopted, 
and  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, for  its  consideration  of  the  dol- 
lar amount  contained  in  section  4? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
Senate  Resolution  224,  which  is  the  re- 
solution favoring  the  adoption  by  the 
leadership  of  the  two  Houses  of  a  sched- 
ule looking  to  expeditious  consideration 
of  the  business  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROCUREMENT  OP  CERTAIN  SERV- 
ICES FROM  COMMERCIAL  SUP- 
PLIERS —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  30,  1963.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Scott  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2268)  to  amend  section  7  of  the  act  of 
May  21. 1920,  to  require  the  procurement 
of  certain  services  from  commercial  sup- 
pliers when  economy  will  result  from 
such  procurement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel  on 
October  30.  1963. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  on 
November  8  the  Senate  received  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr., 
of  Connecticut,  to  be  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  today  the  Senate 
received  the  nomination  of  Benson  E.  L. 
TImmons  m,  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Haiti. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


CAPITOL  PAGES'  RESIDENCE  BILI,— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.     I   ask    unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 


THANKSGIVING  AWARD  BY  CLARKE 
COLLEGE     TO     DR.     WILLIAM     B 
WALSH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sis- 
ter Mary  Benedict,  "B.VM.,  president  of 
Clarke  College,  has  written  to  inform  me 
that  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  a  director  of 
Project  Hope,  will  be  the  recipient  of  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Award  conferred  by 
Clarke  College,  in  Dubuque.  Iowa.  This 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  women's  col- 
leges in  the  Nation,  and  it  has  a  long 
honorable  and  prestigious  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

William  B.  Walsh.  MD.,  director  of  Project 
Hope,  will  receive  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Award  conferred  by  Clarke  College  to  an 
American  "whose  service  to  the  country  and 
Its  citizens  merits  distinction." 

Commemorating  the  centennial  of  the 
first  national  Thanksgiving  proclamation  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  award  U  a  simple  open 
figure,  designed  by  the  college  art  depart- 
ment and  cast  In  bronze,  symbolizing  hope 
and  gratitude. 

The  Honorable  Win  G.  Knoch.  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Chicago,  member  of 
the  Clarke  lay  advteory  board  and  chairman 
of  the  Thanksgiving  Award  committee,  ob- 
serves that  "the  aim  of  the  award  is  to  re- 
focus  attention  on  the  true  meaning  of 
Thanksgiving— faith  and  freedom  In  the  New 
World— without  abandoning  the  traditional 
trimmings  of  food  and  football." 

Announcing  Dr.  Walsh  as  the  first  recipient 
of  the  award.  Sister  Mary  Benedict.  B.VJhf 
Clarke  president,  said  that  the  presenUtlon 
will  be  made  at  a  special  Thanksgiving  con- 
vocation at  the  college.  November  26.  The 
tribute  to  "this  man  whose  life  reveals  an 
awareness  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  op- 
portunity, and  dignity  insured  by  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States."  Sister  Mary 
Benedict  believes,  will  achieve  In  a  special 
manner  one  of  the  aims  of  the  women's  col- 
lege: "to  alert  students  to  their  potential  for 
influencing  world  situations  and  transmit- 
ting spiritual  and  esthetic  values." 

William  Bertalan  Walsh,  born  in  Brooklyn. 
N.T..  1920.  is  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity. N.Y.,  and  Georgetown  Medical  School. 
Washington.  DC.  Serving  as  a  medical  ofll- 
cer  aboard  a  destroyer  In  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  H.  Dr.  Walsh  observed  the  lack 
of  medical  facilities  In  the  area. 

When.  In  1958,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Invited  Dr.  Walsh  to  initiate  a  project 
aimed  at  International  good  will  and  under- 
standing through  personal  contacts.  Dr. 
Walsh  submitted  a  plan  for  the  world's  first 
peacetime  hospital  ship.  A  reconverted 
15.000-ton  Navy  hospital  ship  became  the 
SS  Hope  (Health  Opportunities  for  People 
Everywhere) . 

Privately  outfitted  at  $3.5  million  and 
equipped  with  60  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  technicians,  the  white  hospital  ship  was 
invited  to  stop  at  11  porte  of  call  In  1961.  all 
In  the  vicinity  of  South  Vietnam  and  In- 
donesia. The  ship's  personnel  performed 
1.200  major  operations,  treated  36,000  pa- 
tients, gave  more  than  100  lectures,  and  dU- 
trlbuted  8.000  books  and  86.000  pounds  of 
medical  supplies. 

The  SS  Hope  was  stationed  at  Trujlllo. 
Peru,  from  May  1962  to  June  1963.  and  26  of 
the  personnel  remained  behind  to  assist  the 
University  of  Trujlllo  Medical  School  in  op- 
erating a  new  regional  hospital. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  president  of 
Project  Hope  and  of  the  People- to-People 
Health  Foundation.  Dr.  Walsh,  an  internist 
and  heart  specialist,  is  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Internal  Medicine  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. He  Is  married  and  the  father  of 
three  sons. 
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JOHN  KRSUL.  SHERIFF  OF  CASCADE 
COUNTY.  MONT. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  visit  of  the  President  to  Mon- 
tana, 100.000  people  turned  out  to  wel- 
come him  In  Great  Falls,  Mont.  The 
man  In  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
President  Kennedys  visit  there  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  Sheriff  John  Krsul. 
sheriff  of  Cascade  County.  Sheriff  Krsul 
did  a  magnificent  job;  It  was  obvious 
that  his  planning  for  this  welcome  was 
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thorough  and  complete  since  every  de- 
tail went  like  clockwork.  Sheriff  Krsul 
Is  entitled  to  great  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle In  tribute  to  Sheriff  Krsul.  who  Is 
an  American  of  Croatian  descent,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ments In  connection  with  the  visit  of 
President  Kennedy  to  Great  Falls.  Mont., 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  article 
was  published  In  the  English  section  of 
the  Croatian  Fraternal  Union  of  Amer- 
ica and  was  written  by  another  old 
friend.  Walt  Valaclch.  of  the  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Croatian   Shebiit   Is    Praised   by    SECUErrY 
Guards — Presidint  Kennedy  in  Montana 

(By  Walt  Valaclch) 

Oekat  Falls.  Mont.— During  his  recent 
visit  to  Montana.  President  Kennedy  was 
greeted  by  over  100,000  enthusiastic  people 
In  Great  Palls.  Montana's  largest  city.  Over 
20.000  Jammed  Into  the  high  school  stadium 
to  hear  his  speech  on  conservation. 

The  President  was  greatly  pleased  to  be 
so  warmly  welcomed.  Federal  secxirlty  chiefs, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Presi- 
dential safety,  were  very  happy  that  the 
whole  affair  was  so  well  organized. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Great  Falls,  was  loud 
In  his  praise  of  the  man  responsible  for  It 
all — Sheriff  John  Krsul.  of  Cascade  County. 

John  Krsul.  a  Croatian  and  a  CFU  mem- 
ber, was  In  charge  of  the  whole  affair.  He 
not  only  set  up  security  measures  along  the 
4-mlle  route  the  President  was  to  travel,  but 
also  organized  the  reception  at  the  stadium. 

He  was  one  of  eight  chosen  to  sit  with 

the    President    on    the    speaker's    platform. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  introduced  to 

the   President  after  his  plane  landed  here. 

star  footballer 

Sheriff  Krsul  was  born  In  Black  Eagle,  a 
suburb  of  Great  Halls.  In  1917.  He  attended 
local  schools  and  was  a  star  fullback  on  the 
high  school  team.  He  attended  Portland 
University  on  a  football  scholarship. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  he  en- 
tered the  Air  Force,  In  which  he  served  with 
distinction  In  the  Pacific  area.  After  his 
discharge  from  the  service,  he  was  engaged 
In  various  endeavors  until  1946,  when  he 
was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Cascade 
County.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for  12 
years. 

Urged  by  friends,  he  ran  for  sheriff  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  was  elected  In 
1958  to  a  4 -year  term.  He  was  reelected  to 
a  second  term  In  1962  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority. 

During  his  first  term  as  sheriff,  he  took 
leave  to  attend  the  FBI  Academy  In  Wash- 
ington. DC,  from  which  he  was  graduated. 
He  Is  highly  thought  of  In  the  State  of 
Montana  and  Is  oonsidered  one  of  the  most 
capable  law  enforcement  officers  ever  to 
wear  a  badge  in  this  area. 

PROtn>     or    SOCIETY 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Iris  Cowen 
of  this  city  and  has  two  children — John  Jr., 
a  Junior  at  Carrol  College.  Helena.  Mont.; 
and  Denlse,  a  freshman  at  Catholic  Central, 
Great  Falls. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Krsul. 
Sr..  of  Black  Eagle,  who  arrived  here  in 
the  early  1900'8  from  Brlblr.  Croatia. 

Both  are  llfellng  members  of  the  Croa- 
tian Brotherhood  and  of  the  CFU.  Mr.  Krsul 
has  been  a  very  active  member  of  the  local 
lodge  and  served  as  its  president  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  senior  Krsuls.  along  with  all  Croatlans 
here,  are  rightfully  proud  of  the  honor  be- 


stowed upon  their  son  and  are  extremely 
happy  that  they,  too,  were  presented  to  the 
greatest  President  of  them  all,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS   AND    SENATORIAL   LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  whenever, 
because  of  negligence,  opposition,  un- 
usual circumstances,  or  sheer  incom- 
petency, persons  in  high  official  positions 
fail  to  meet  their  responsibilities  or  carry 
out  their  plans,  it  frequently  happens 
that  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure, their  opportunistic  friends  seek  to 
produce  "fall  guys"  on  which  to  place 
the  blame. 

The  record  of  this  Congress  up  to  now 
appears  to  be  unenviable.  We  have  been 
in  session  a  long  time,  with  no  respite  in 
sight.  Our  accomplishments  have  been 
hardly  discernible  to  the  public. 

We  have,  however,  done  little  damage, 
unless  to  ourselves;  and  with  the  passage 
of  time,  we  may  get  credit  for  doing  much 
good. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  record  of  this 
Congress  vAVi  prove  to  be  much  better 
than  that  of  the  executive  branch  during 
this  critical  period. 

Recently,  some  representatives  of  the 
news  media  and  others  who  should  know 
better  have  tried  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  slow  pace  of  the  Senate  on  the  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  said  that  the  majority  leader  is 
not  forceful  enough  to  be  a  good  leader; 
they  intimate  strongly  that  if  he  were 
more  vigorous  in  forcing  Members  to  vote 
against  their  own  convictions,  less  char- 
itable in  dealing  with  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers, and  craftier  in  his  tactics,  then  the 
Senate  would  have  a  better  record. 

As  for  the  minority  leader,  his  cardinal 
sin  appears  to  be  his  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader  in  making  sure 
that  the  Senate  operates  with  fairness 
and  efficiency  and  with  such  speed  as  may 
be  possible  and  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Senate  never  had  fairer,  more 
capable,  and  more  conscientious  leader- 
ship than  it  has  in  Senator  Mansfield 
and  Senator  Dirksen. 

If  we  had  the  type  of  leadership  which 
some  of  their  critics  think  we  should 
have,  I  would  be  fearful  for  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  during  this  period  of  world 
evolution. 

As  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  leadership,  I  point  out  that,  except 
for  the  pending  business,  we  do  not  have 
over  a  couple  days'  work  on  the  calendar, 
nor  have  we  had  since  the  start  of  the 
session,  last  January. 

I  wish  that  the  appropriations  bills 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  were  out  of  the 
way ;  but  the  Senate  cannot  act  on  those 
bills  until  It  gets  them. 

I  wish  that  our  committees  could  com- 
plete their  hearings  and  make  reports 
promptly,  but  I  do  not  want  them  to  ac- 
cept the  myriad  recommendations  of  the 
executive  branch  blindly  or  without  giv- 
ing the  people  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves. 

I  hear  little  complaint — except  from 
professional  advocates  or  professionally 
inspired     communicants — because     this 


Congress  has  not  enacted  a  lot  of  new 
legislation.  In  fact,  the  general  public 
seems  quite  content  to  have  us  stay  here 
the  year  around,  so  long  as  we  do  not  up- 
set the  economic  applecart  with  a  lot  of 
new  laws. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  fairness  and 
consideration  of  the  leadership  have  from 
time  to  time  been  imposed  upon,  the  fact 
remains  that  if  tyranny  were  substituted 
for  tolerance,  and  punishment  for  un- 
derstanding, the  Senate  would  now  be 
engulfed  in  chaos. 

The  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen. 
Their  home  States  may  well  be  proud 
of  them,  and  I  hope  that  both  of  them 
remain  as  leaders  of  this  body  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  comment  in  regard 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  is.  "Well 
and  truly  said.  Uncle  George."  We  are 
proud  of  our  Republican  leader.  And  we 
have  the  fullest  respect  for  our  friend, 
the  Democratic  leader.  These  words 
could  not  be  uttered  by  an  abler  or  more 
respected  Member  of  the  Senate  than  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  They  needed 
saying,  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
uttering  them  as  incisively  and  pointedly 
as  he  did.  ; 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thstik  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  v^ill 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  morning-hour  limitation,  the 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  expired.  • 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  weU ;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  timely  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  Senate,  on  both  the 
majority  side  and  the  minority  side. 

If  there  Is  any  complaint  anywhere  In 
the  country  In  regard  to  the  actions  tak- 
en at  this  session  of  Congress,  In  my 
opinion,  the  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
great  pressure  from  the  country.  After 
all.  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  mirror  or  reflect  the  views  of  the 
people  in  their  States  or  in  their  dis- 
tricts; and,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vei-mont  has  said,  there  Is  no 
great  demand  in  the  country  for  the 
New  Frontier  programs  or  for  the  great 
mass  of  proposed  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BOOGS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  very  able 
remarks.  Ever  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  I  have  shared  the  feel- 
ing he  has  expressed.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  given  expression  to 
these  thoughts. 

Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield;  and  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  has  been  seeking  the 
floor  in  his  own  right.  I  shall  yield  to 
him.  and  then  he  can  obtain  the  floor  in 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  to  those 
which  have  already  been  made.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
pointing  up  the  fact  that  the  delays  that 
have  occurred  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  are  not  attributable  to  the 
majority  leader,  who  has  kept  his  calen- 
dar exceedingly  clear.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  there  is  any  fault,  it  lies  with  the 
committees  themselves,  and  perhaps  with 
that  encrusted  practice  which,  owing  to 
habit  and  not  to  constitutional  mandate, 
causes  appropriation  bills  to  originate  in 
the  House.  If  that  practice  could  be 
changed  so  that  at  least  half  the  appro- 
priation bills  would  originate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe  that  3  months'  time  could 
easily  be  saved  out  of  every  session  every 
year.  This  is  the  kind  of  bad  habit  that 
lias  delayed  Congress.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  having  done  so  effective  a  job  of 
pointing  out  wherein  the  difficulty  lies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
on  television  yesterday.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  am  permitted.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr;  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said.  As  long  as  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  there  have  been 
periodic  complaints  about  the  leadership. 
As  has  already  been  suggested,  many 
conflicting  issues  have  come  before  the 
Senate  this  year.  I  point  to  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate.  At 
the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, when  we  were  within  24  to  48  hoiu^ 
of  reporting  the  biH.  the  test  ban  treaty 
intervened  and  we  were  requested  to  give 
the  test  ban  treaty  priority.  That  event 
caused  undue  delay  in  regard  to  the 
pending  bill.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  committee.  We  were  ready  to  report 
the  bill  at  that  time.  We  then  consid- 
ered the  test  ban  treaty  for  nearly  2 
months,  for  the  treaty  was  considered  to 
be  of  a  more  urgent  nature. 

Furthermore,  I  suggest  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  leadership  which  Is  respon- 
sible. The  Senator  from  Kansas  stated 
one  reason. 

The  membership  of  the  Senate  bears 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  what 
happens  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.   The 


leaders  cannot  push  aiound  Senators 
when  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  psu-t  of 
the  leadership  to  be  too  strong  in  their 
leadership.  Sometimes  the  leadership  Is 
termed  "arrogant."  Then  there  is  a  great 
outcry  on  the  other  side.  So  I  believe 
the  criticism  of  the  leadership  is  entirely 
misplaced.  The  leaders  can  only  direct 
the  operation.  They  cannot  force  a 
body  such  as  the  Senate  to  move  or  not 
to  move.  It  is  very  much  its  own  master. 
If  there  is  any  criticism  due.  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  the  leadership;  it  is 
rather  to  Members  of  the  Senate  or  the 
constituencies  they  represent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  granting  the  extension  of  time  so 
that  I  might  yield  to  Senators. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  on  last  Wednesday, 
I  believe,  there  were  what  I  regard  as 
an  unfortunate  and  misdirected  series 
of  statements  In  regard  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1.  At  that  time  I 
expected  to  say  something  about  that 
matter;  but  other  commitments  required 
me  to  leave  the  floor,  and  I  could  not 
return  until  considerably  later,  when 
other  business  was  being  transacted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  and  as  one  who 
with  some  frequency  disagrees  with  the 
political  position  which  from  time  to 
time  the  Senator  from  Montana  takes 
on  the  floor — and  he  disagrees  with  the 
position  I  take— I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
never  known  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  an  associate  in  public  life  for  whom 
I  have  a  higher  personal  respect  or  whose 
public  record  and  private  record  of  integ- 
rity, vigor,  adherence  to  his  principles, 
and  adherence  to  his  political  philoso- 
phy— whether  that  philosophy  always 
agrees  with  mine  or  not — Is  finer  than 
that  of  the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many 
years.  The  other  day.  I  was  saddened 
by  the  criticism  and  the  connotation 
raised  by  it,  although  I  understand  that 
since  then  discussions  have  been  had  and 
certain  apologies  and  retractions  have 
been  made  In  connection  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  word  goes  out;  and  once 
word  of  that  kind  Is  uttered,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  recapture  all  of  it  and  return 
to  the  original  perspective. 

I  knew  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
many  years  before  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  had  very  considerable 
associations  with  him.  In  my  opinion, 
he  has  had.  in  the  last  year,  a  most  un- 
usual series  of  problems  to  deal  with  In 
his  capacity  as  majority  leader.  He  has 
met  them  courageously,  vigorously,  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  Intelligence  and 
determination. 

I  have  never  known  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  Is,  first,  more  courteous, 
more  honest  and  honorable,  and  more 
decent  with  his  associates  in  the  Sen- 
ate— whether  they  be  Republican  or 
Democrat — than  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  have  never  known  anyone  who  is 
more  consistent  to  the  Integrity  of  his 
own  views  and  to  the  responsibilities  he 


bears  to  his  party  and  to  the  administra- 
tion and  its  programs,  when  he  agrees 
with  them,  than  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  I  was  grieved, 
I  was  grieved  because  of  my  personal 
aflTectlon  for  him,  and  I  was  grieved  be- 
cause I  thought  he  was  utterly  undeserv- 
ing of  the  criticism  directed  against  him, 
even  though  later  it  was  retracted  and 
modified. 

As  one  who.  as  I  say.  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
on  his  political  voting  record— and  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  agree  with  mine — 
I  merely  wish  to  testify  again  that  I  have 
the  highest  personal  regard  for  him,  and 
in  my  judgment  he  has  made  a  magnifi- 
cent record  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

The  reason  why  this  body  has  been 
delayed  in  its  actions  for  as  long  as  it  has 
does  not  rest,  in  my  opinion.  In  any  de- 
gree with  any  failure  or  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  leader.  I  think  the 
reason  comes  from  other  places,  rather 
than  the  Senate;  and  it  comes  from  other 
places  and  other  responsible  sources, 
rather  than  from  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  majority 
leader. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  a  great 
and  devoted  American  and  a  great  Sen- 
ator; and  my  affection  for  him  is  great, 
indeed. 

Again  I  say  I  am  sorry  that  criticism 
which  I  believe  to  be  unwarranted,  un- 
justified, and  unmerited  was  directed  at 
him,  and,  unfortunately,  will  be  accepted 
by  people  who  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances and  are  not  aware  of  the  back- 
ground and  the  facts.  As  a  Republican, 
I  am  sorry. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  knows, 
he  has  my  great  regard,  my  great  affec- 
tion, and,  above  all,  my  respect  over  a 
long  series  of  years  during  which  our  as- 
sociation has  been  one  above  reproach, 
one  about  which  I  have  no  complaint," 
and  one  which  I  value  highly.  Indeed. 
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VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. November  11.  1963.  there  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  an  article  by  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson  in  which  he  pays  his  re- 
spects to  Veterans  Day  in  a  manner 
which  differs  so  much  from  the  conven- 
tional treatment  given  the  subject  that 
I  think  it  warrants  the  special  attention 
of  the  Senate.  For  this  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace   Being   Eroded   Once   Again 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

This  Is  the  day  when  wives  and  mothers 
go  to  the  cemeteries  from  Arlington  In  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Presidio  In  San  Francisco  to 
deck  the  graves  of  fallen  heroes.  It's  a  day 
when  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
fought  in  th«  Argonne.  and  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  Guadalcanal ;  who  stormed  the 
beachea  at  Salerno  and  marched  up  the 
bloody  hill  at  Casslno;  who  died  in  the  land- 


ing at  Normandy,  and  shivered  and  froze  in 
the  tragic  retreat  from  the  Talu  River. 

Today  we  wlU  pause — a  bit  briefly  per- 
haps. The  President  will  lay  a  wreath  on 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unluiowns.  "Ilien  most  of 
us  win  go  on  about  oiu-  work  or  enjoy  a 
little  extra  time  off,  thanks  to  the  dead 
whom  we  honor. 

Those  who  do  kneel  at  the  white  markers. 
those  who  do  pause  In  memory,  will  not 
know  that  6  days  before— on  last  Tuesday 
during  the  holdup  on  the  Berlin  autobahn, 
the  White  House  was  on  the  Orange  Alert. 
This  is  the  alert  Just  short  of  war. 

One  false  move  last  Tuesday,  one  mistake 
by  the  young  lieutenant  In  charge  of  the 
American  convoy,  a  loss  of  temper  by  the 
Russian  lieutenant  colonel — and  the  button 
would  have  been  pushed. 

Once  again  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
would  have  littered  the  countryside — on  two 
continents,  pertmps  most  of  the  world — If 
that  button  bad  been  pushed. 

Only  this  time  there  would  have  been 
few.  If  any.  civilians  around  to  nurse  the 
wounded,  or  bury  the  dead,  or  erect  markers 
In  memory  of  the  dead — If  that  button  had 
been  pushed. 

Woodrow  Wilson  talked  about  a  war  to 
end  war.  He  failed.  But  last  week  It  would 
have  been  a  real  war  to  end  war — because 
there  would  have  been  few  around  to  flght 
another  war- If  that  button  had  been 
pushed. 

THE    EROSION    OF   PEACE 

In  the  fall  of  1959  after  President  Eisen- 
hower received  NUclta  Khrushchev  at  Camp 
David,  there  was  proclaimed  a  new  attempt 
by  the  world's  most  powerful  nations  to 
clear  away  Soviet- American  suspicion.  Both 
men  had  suffered  in  war.  Both  had  known 
what  It  was  to  send  masses  of  other  men  Into 
battle.  Both  wanted  to  avoid  war  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Both  agreed  that  their  countries  would 
stop  name-calling;  that  Khrushchev  would 
go  to  Pelping  to  persuade  the  Chinese  to  quit 
threatening  Pormaea;  that  they  would  get 
together  at  an  early  sununlt  conference. 

Khrushchev  did  get  to  Pelping.  He  got 
rebuffed.  Elsenhower  took  a  trip  halfway 
around  the  world,  was  welcomed  by  Com- 
munist children  waving  "I  Like  Ike"  flags 
in  luiy. 

Then  the  erosion  began.  The  summit  con- 
ference was  to  be  held  In  December.  But  the 
State  Department  said  that  was  too  soon. 
February  was  mentioned.  More  postpone- 
ment. Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
DUlon  made  a  speech.  It  pulled  part  of  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  Camp  David  spirit. 
Chancellor  Adenauer  made  speeches.  The 
last  thing  he  wanted  was  better  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Other  of  our  allies  burned  up 
the  cables.  They  were  dependent  on  U.S. 
aid,  and  If  there  were  no  fear  of  Moscow 
by  Washington  they  knew  that  aid  would 
stop. 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter.  Influ- 
enced by  these  allies,  made  another  speech. 
It  had  repercussions  In  Moscow.  The  hard- 
core StallnUts  long  before  thU  had  been 
needling  the  moderates.  "You  can't  trust 
the  Americans,"  they  argued. 

Came  May  1960.  The  long-delayed  sum- 
mit conference  was  about  to  meet  In  Paris. 
Someone  in  Washington  sent  the  U-2  spy 
plane  over  Russia.  The  Russian  people 
boiled.     The  summit  conference  was  off. 

EXOSIOIf  or  TEST  BAN 

Last  summer  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia made  a  new  start  toward  better  under- 
standing. A  test  ban  treaty  was  signed.  A 
telegraph  line  was  Installed  between  Moscow 
and  Washington.  It  was  agreed  to  keep 
armed  satellites  out  of  outer  space.  It 
looked  as  If  a  wheat  deal  would  be  nego- 
tiated. 

Then  the  eroders  of  peace  started  to  work. 


Khrushchev  has  his  enemies  Inside  the 
Kremlin.  Red  army  leaders  haven't  been 
enthusiastic  over  the  reduced  arms  budget. 
Herr  Ulbrlcht  In  East  Germany  has  been 
needling  him  about  Berlin.  The  Red  Chi- 
nese have  been  calling  him  an  appeaser.  In 
Washington  the  Goldwaterltes  have  been 
saying  the  same  things  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Harry  Truman,  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  said  on  October  4,  1952 :  "Why 
did  we  not  have  a  clear  right-of-way  to  Ber- 
lin? We  should  have  had  it.  The  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  worked  out  by  the  mili- 
tary commanders  In  the  field.  Our  com- 
manding general  (Elsenhower)  was  in- 
formed of  his  responsibility  to  work  them 
out.  He  delegated  this  Job  to  General  Clay, 
and  left  Europe.  General  Clay  met  with 
the  Russian  military  leaders  and  got  only 
oral  assurances.  Instead  of  a  precise  agree- 
ment in  writing — General  Clay  In  his  book 
admits  this  was  a  mistake." 

Regardless  of  whose  mistake  it  was.  there 
are  thousands  of  men  under  white  markers 
who  must  wonder  whether  they  will  be 
Joined  by  other  men  under  more  white  mark- 
ers all  because  of  an  argument  over  lowering 
a  tailgate  or  counting  42  men  on  the  Berlin 
highway. 

"We  who  He  here  have  nothing  left  to 
pray."  wrote  Alfred  Noyes  in  1916.  "To  all 
your  praises  we  are  deaf  and  blind.  We  may 
not  even  know  If  you  betray  our  hope  to 
make  earth  better  for  mankind." 

Clemenceau  at  the  Paris  peace  conference 
In  1919  said:  "Listen.  I  can  hear  the  soldiers 
of  1914  weeping."  Today  the  soldiers  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Salerno  and  the  Yalu  River 
must  be  wondering — and  weeping. 


PRICE  COMPETITION  REQUIRED  IN 
QUALITY  STABILIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  spate  of  editorials,  reports, 
and  other  criticisms  of  the  so-called 
quality  stabilization  bill.  The  critics  of 
the  bill,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  always  make  the  same  state- 
ment. They  say  that  the  bill  would  fix 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  not  fix 
prices.  Certainly  it  would  not  fix  prices 
in  the  sense  that  Congress  fixes  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  or  nuini- 
mum  wages,  or  the  big  steel  companies 
fix  the  prices  of  steel.  The  critics  of  the 
bill  should  read  the  bill.  They  obviously 
have  not  done  so.  I  call  their  attention 
to  page  2,  lines  12  to  18,  which  read,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

If  goods  usable  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose are  available  to  the  public  from  sources 
other  than  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark,  and  are  In  free  and  open  com- 
petition therewith,  the  right  of  any  person 
to  employ  such  brand,  name,  at  trademark 
In  effecting  resale  of  goods  so  Identified  may 
be  revoked  by  the  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph   10. 

The  bill  requires  price  competition  as 
a  condition  for  a  manufacturer  to  have 
the  power  to  establish  his  retail  price, 
which  power  incidentally  was  confirmed 
as  a  right  by  the  Supreme  Court  back 
in  1936.  I  hope  that  those  who  criticize 
the  bill  in  the  future  will  recognize  that 
the  bill  does  require  price  competition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  bill  by  Ed  Wimmer, 
who  is  a  brilliant  leader  in  the  fight  for 
the  quality  stabilization  bill,  published 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  November  4, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMMiTTEZ  Formed  To  Dtnamitk  the  Qttal- 
iTT  Stabilization  Act;  Cotn-o  Easily  Fool 
Bakgain-Blindeo  Consumer 

(By  Ed  Wimmer) 

A  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  to  a  well- 
known  discounter,  fell  Into  our  hands  re- 
cently, the  contents  of  which  would  indi- 
cate the  early  launching  of  the  biggest  at- 
tack upon  truth  in  advertising  and  legiti- 
mate business  practices  the  business  world 
has  ever  experienced. 

Written  on  a  letterhead  of  the  newly 
created  Committee  for  Competitive  Prices, 
and  containing  the  names  of  officials  of  vari- 
ous chains  and  discount  house  operations, 
the  letter  was  an  appeal  for  a  huge  fund  to 
"prevent  passage  of  the  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,"  which  the  letter  writer  Indicated 
was  certain  to  pass — If  It  came  to  a  vote  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

According  to  the  letter,  the  purpose  of  the 
conunlttee  Is  to  "educate  the  public"  and 
point  out  to  Congress  the  "evils"  of  price 
maintenance  privileges  which  the  act  would 
grant  manufacturers  of  name  brand  prod- 
ucts, who  are  now  witnessing  the  complete 
destruction  of  their  reputations  and  distribu- 
tion systems — built  up  at  a  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

A  high  priced  public  relations  agency  was 
named  in  the  letter  as  the  directing  force 
behind  the  proposed  campaign,  and  prospec- 
tive donors  were  asked  for  amounts  ranging 
from  "$100  to  $6,000"  to  Insure  Its  success. 

We  cannot  predict  what  all  the  agency 
will  say  to  the  misguided,  bargain-crazed, 
bait-chasing,  stamp-Ucklng  consumer,  but 
we  do  know  that  opponents  of  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Act  have  learned  how  to  get 
newspaper  editors,  radio  and  TV  commenta- 
tors to  propagandize  their  lies,  and  they 
aren't  going  to  say  that  nearly  200  business 
organizations  and  labor  and  farm  leaders, 
have  endorsed  the  Quality  StabUlzatlon  Act. 

Last  month.  Senator  Thrttston  Morton, 
Kentucky,  complained  about  the  high  pres- 
sxu-e  tactics  of  the  discounters  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  In  a  vlgorovis  defense  of  the 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  he  related  how  one 
big  chain  had  brought  near  disaster  to  Bal- 
lard ft  Ballard  Corp.,  which  his  family  once 
owned. 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
pkret,  Minnesota,  called  the  Quality  sta- 
bilization Act  "must  legislation"  for  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  he  was  supported 
by  such  outstanding  adherents  of  fair  prac- 
tices as  Senators  Lausche,  Proxmike,  Scott. 
McCarthy,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

The  discounters,  and  other  bootleggers  of 
name  brand  products  as  consistent  loes- 
leaders,  are  presently  engulfed  with  fear, 
for  they  realize  that  sentiment  In  the  House 
Is  also  favorable  toward  an  end  to  deceptive 
practices.  They  know,  too,  that  an  Increas- 
ing numl>er  of  editors,  labor  and  farm  lead- 
ers are  coming  to  realize  that  advertising 
money,  fair  returns  for  farm  products  and 
union  dues,  cannot  come  out  of  bankrupt 
businesses  and  profitless  sales,  and  it  is  this 
growing  realization  that  the  Conunlttee  for 
Comp>etltlve  Prices  fears  the  most. 

In  weighing  Ixith  sides  of  the  argvunent 
for  price  maintenance.  It  might  be  weU  to 
consider  that  religious  organizations  are 
alarmed  over  the  moral  breakdown  taking 
place  In  the  American  marketplace,  and  are 
Issuing  statements  to  the  effect  that  eco- 
nomic Institutions  must  "serve  the  whole 
man.  body,  and  spirit"  and  must  seek  to 
Influence  "honorable  practices  and  policies." 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said 
that  "no  court  can  allow  these  knaves  to 
disrupt  the  marke^>lace.''  The  great  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  called   bait -merchandising   of 
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known  brands  the  "certain  road  to  monopoly, 
and  the  undoing  of  the  consiimer  by  hts 
own  hand."  It  would  seem  that  tn  this  day 
when  all  the  world  Is  dependent  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  only  free  enterprise  nation 
in  existence,  that  such  words  would  carry 
more  weight  than  thoee  of  the  Committee  for 
Competitive  Prices. 


VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
column  for  the  November  8  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star,  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  con- 
tends that  I  helped  provide  the  2 -vote 
margin  which  carried  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  303  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid 
biU. 

Mr.  Kraft,  of  course,  did  not  inten- 
tionally misstate  the  facts,  since  he  is  a 
competent  and  thoughtful  journalist. 
But  we  all  make  errors,  and  in  this  case, 
he  very  plainly  erred.  The  fact  is  that 
I  voted  "no"  rather  than  "aye"  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  303.  My  vote  against 
tiiis  amendment  to  reduce  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  compromise  is  clearly  recorded 
on  page  21105  in  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  November  5.  1963. 

I  have  always  believed  in  a  strong  for- 
eign aid  program.  My  travel  and  experi- 
ence as  director  of  President  Kennedy's 
food  for  peace  oflBce  further  convinced 
me  of  its  necessity.  The  American  peo- 
ple cannot  grow  economically,  politically. 
or  spiritually  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
sea  of  human  misery  which  surrounds 
our  prosperous  Island. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
American  public  wants  Congress  to  stop 
foreign  aid.  Quite  the  contrary,  public 
opinion  polls  demonstrate  that  foreign 
aid  Is  strongly  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  or  the  foreign  aid  administration 
'  Is  beyond  criticism. 

I  personally  believe  that  much  of  our 
military  foreign  aid  distorts  and  weakens 
the  overall  aid  program.    The  burden  of 
proof  ought  to  be  on  those  who  advocate 
building  up  expensive  military  establish- 
ments   in    poverty    stricken    countries. 
Such  countries  should  use  their  energy, 
resources,    and    outside    assistance    to 
strengthen  the  economy,  the  education, 
the  health,  and  the  food  production  of 
their  people.    These  are  the  best  safe- 
guards against  subversion  and  violence. 
Military  hardware  and  the  oflBcet  caste 
we  create  abroad  have  often  been  used 
not  to  advance  constructive  purposes,  but 
to  dissipate  valuable  resources  and  to 
suppress  needed  reforms.    In  some  in- 
stances such  as  the  Dominican  Republic, 
they  have  destroyed   the  very  govern- 
ments we  are  trying  to  bolster. 

If  we  fear  a  Communist  attack  on  an 
underdeveloped  country  whose  security  Is 
related  to  ours,  let  us  frankly  recognize 
that  it  Is  U.S.  military  power  that  Is  the 
real  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Moscow  is  im- 
pressed by  military  systems  which  rest 
on  foundations  of  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
hunger,  and  disease.  The  military  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  power  Is  not  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  but  in  U.S.  strategic 
airpower.  naval  units,  and  mobile  land 
forces. 


The  seedbed  of  communism  is  human 
misery.  Consequently,  the  real  bulwark 
against  subversion  In  the  underdeveloped 
world  Is  rising  standards  of  living,  with 
improved  education,  health,  agriculture, 
and  resource  development.  These  ought 
to  be  the  objectives  of  U.S.  aid. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  two  reasons: 

First.  Because  the  temper  of  the  Sen- 
ate made  it  clear  that  cuts  were  going 
to  be  made,  and  I  felt  those  cuts  would 
be  made  most  carefully  in  the  commit- 
tee room.    Senator  Pulbright  is.  in  my 
judgment,  the  ablest  chairman  ever  to 
serve  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
comprise  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate.    The  re- 
committal effort  may  not  have  been  wise, 
but  I  supported  it.  not  to  demonstrate  op- 
position to  foreign  aid.  but  to  secure  the 
wisest  possible  modification  of  the  bill. 
Second.  I  hoped  that  recommittal  of 
the  bill  might  produce  a  sharp  cut  In 
military  aid  funds  while  protecting  if 
not  increasing  the  economic  aid  portion. 
Those  of  us  who  look  with  skeptical 
eyes  on  shipping  arms  into  such  areas 
as  Latin  America  and  Asia  can  be  grate- 
ful for  the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Fulbright 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.    Humphrey],    the    Senator    from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  my- 
self.    That  modified   amendment  was 
aimed  largely  at  reducing  military  aid. 
It  may  strengthen  the  overall  aid  pro- 
gram. 

On  August  2  and  again  on  Septem- 
ber 24, 1  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  military  aid  could  and  should  be 
cut  by  half  a  billion  dollars.  We  have 
largely  accomplished  that  objective  in 
this  year's  aid  bill. 

I  only  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not 
extend  the  searching  analysis  to  the 
military  appropriations  bill  of  more 
than  $47  billion  that  it  is  now  giving  to 
a  foreign  aid  bill  of  $4  biUion,  one- 
twelfth  as  large. 

It  is  strange  that  this  body,  with  its 
reputation  for  deliberation,  should  ap- 
prove virtually  without  debate  a  gigantic 
arms  appropriations  comprising  half  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget.  That  enor- 
mous expenditure  slid  through  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  unanimous  vote  In  one  short 
afternoon. 

A  few  of  us  made  a  lonely  effort  to 
effect  modest  reductions  in  arms  spend- 
ing or  at  the  least  to  raise  a  few  basic 
questions.  But  the  Senate  quickly  voted 
down  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Saltonstall  to  reduce  by  1  percent  the 
$15  billion  we  are  now  spending  for 
militai-y  procurement.  My  amendinent 
to  reduce  military  spending  by  10  per- 
cent drew  only  two  votes  and  two  pairs. 
Several  months  earlier  the  Senate  ex- 
tended for  another  4  years  the  mili- 
tary draft  which  hangs  over  the  head 
of  every  American  boy.  We  took  that 
step  without  a  word  of  debate  or  even 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Yet,  after  2  weeks  of  intensive  debate, 
we  are  still  vigorously  contesting  and 
cutting  and  restricting  a  foreign  aid  bill 
one-twelfth  the  size  of  the  arms  budget 


Does  all  of  this  mean  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  considered  be- 
yond question,  whereas  the  State  Depart- 
ment, AID,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  unreliable  wastrels?  Our 
foreign  aid  program  needs  to  be  exposed 
to  searching  criticism  and  reexamina- 
tion, but  is  not  the  same  analysis  due  in 
the  field  of  national  defense? 

I  frankly  cannot  understand  Senators 
voting  without  apparent  concern  for  over 
$47  billion  in  one  military  appropriations 
bill  and  then  going  through  weeks  of  tor- 
tuous debate  on  a  $4  billion  foreign  as- 
sistance program  which  seeks  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Neither  do  I  find  It  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  apparent  effort  made  by  some 
during  the  foreign  aid  debate  to  harden 
the  lines  of  the  cold  war. 

We  must  be  vigilant,  of  course,  but  we 
should  also  be  imaginative  and  flexible 
enough  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  for 
relaxing  cold  war  tensions  and  building 
more  peaceful  relations  between  East  and 
West. 

It  is  shortsighted  and  dangerous  for 
us  to  pretend  that  every  nation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Is  hopelessly  and  totally 
committed  to  aggression  or  even  to  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  It 
Is  dangerous  and  I  believe  false  to  as- 
sume that  our  ideological  differences 
with  the  Communists  mean  that  we  must 
not  trade  with  them,  or  negotiate,  or 
cooperate  In  any  fashion. 

We  ought  to  seize  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  forces  of 
peace  and  moderation  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  partial  nuclear  test  ban  was  a  step 
in  that  direction.  The  proposed  wheat 
sales  to  Russia  is  a  second  step.  Our 
food  for  peace.  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ments with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have 
been  invaluable  to  us  and  to  the  millions 
of  friendly  people  who  live  under  the 
Communist  regimes  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. Millions  of  children  In  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  have  been  fed  American 
milk  and  bread  through  the  services  of 
CARE.  Lutheran  World  Relief,  the  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee  and 
Church  World  Sei-vice. 

Public  Law  480  currency  is  helping  to 
build  a  great  hospital  in  Poland  that  will 
continue  the  long  friendship  between 
the  people  of  our  two  countries. 

Our  present  trade  relations  with 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  modest,  but 
they  help  keep  open  the  windows  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  West. 

American  travelers,  books,  newspapers, 
and  broadcasts  enter  more  freely  Into 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  this,  again. 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  thinks  he  can  bury 
us  in  the  competition  ahead.  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  competition,  so  long 
as  we  can  avoid  war  and  confine  our 
rivali-y  to  ideological,  economic,  and  sci- 
entific areas. 

I  personally  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  Russia  and  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  cooperate  on  a  broad  scale, 
not  only  In  outer  space,  but  here  on 
earth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  cooperate  in  provid- 
ing joint  assistance  to  countries  In  need. 
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I  do  not  see  foreign  aid  so  much  as  a 
weapon  of  the  cold  war  as  a  tocrf  for  im- 
proving life  on  this  planet,  where  both 
Communists  and  non-Communists  will 
live  or  die. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  us  made  a 
rather  lonely  effort  to  effect  a  modest  re- 
duction in  arms  spending,  or  at  least  to 
raise  a  few  basic  questions  about  it.  but 
the  Senate  quickly  voted  down  amend- 
ments to  reduce  that  enormous  budget 
even  to  a  modest  degree. 

President  Kennedy  has  again  elo- 
quently stated  the  case  for  international 
cooperation,  including  assistance  to 
those  In  need.  Speaking  to  the  Protes- 
tant Council  in  New  York  City  on  Friday, 
November  8,  the  President  said: 

If  the  family  of  man  cannot  achieve  great- 
er unity  and  harmony,  the  very  planet  which 
serves  as  its  home  may  find  Its  future  in 
peril. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  further: 
Dignity  and  liberty— these  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  foreign  aid  program.  For  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  all  freemen  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own.  And  to  weaken  or  water 
down  the  pending  program,  to  confuse  and 
confine  its  flexibility  with  rigid  restrictions 
and  rejections  will  not  only  harm  our 
economy,  It  will  hamper  our  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  this 
challenging  address  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  the  Presidents  Address  on  Foreign 
Aid  Before  Protestant  CotTNcn.  Here 
I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  award  and  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  New  York  City's 
Protestant  leaders  in  selecting  a  member  of 
another  faith  to  receive  It.  I  am  also  moved 
by  our  effort  to  mobilize  this  same  ^plrlt  of 
Idealism  and  Interfalth  cooperation  In  the 
form  of  a  new  community-service  organiza- 
tion—the  Society  for  the  Family  of  Man.  By 
aiding  the  homeless  and  the  Jobless,  by 
caring  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 
by  counseling  those  In  need  of  help  or  hope, 
this  society  can  strengthen  the  family  of 
man  throughout  the  New  York  community. 
But  just  as  the  family  of  man  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  a  single  race  or  religion,  neither  can 
It  be  limited  to  a  single  city  or  country.  The 
family  of  man  Is  more  than  3  billion 
strong.  It  lives  In  more  than  100  nations. 
Most  of  Its  members  are  not  white.  Most  of 
them  are  not  Christians.  Most  of  them  know 
nothing  about  free  enterprise  or  due  process 
or  the  Australian  ballot. 

If  this  society  Is  to  promote  the  family 
of  man,  let  us  examine  the  magnitude  of 
your  task.  That  Is  a  sobering  assignment. 
For  the  family  of  man  in  the  world  of  today 
Is  not  faring  well. 

finds  noti  or  caotion 
The  members  of  a  family  should  be  at 
peace  with  one  another.  But  they  are  not. 
And  the  hostilities  are  not  confined  to  the 
great  powers  of  East  and  West.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  each  fully  aware  of  their  mutually  de- 
structive powers  and  worldwide  obligations, 
have  sought  to  Introduce  a  greater  note  of 
caution  In  their  approach  to  areas  of  con- 
flict. 

Yet  lasting  peace  between  East  and  West 
would  not  bring  peace  to  the  family  of  man. 
Wlthln  the  last  month  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed active  or  threatened  hostilities  in  % 
dozen  or  more  disputes  Independent  of  the 
struggle     between     communism    and     free 
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choice— <llsputes  between  Africans  and  Eu- 
ropeans in  Angola,  between  north  African 
neighbors  in  the  Maghreb,  between  two  Arab 
States  over  Yemen,  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan, between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam,  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia, 
and  a  long  list  of  others. 

In  each  of  these  cases  of  conflict,  neither 
party  can  afford  to  divert  to  these  needless 
hostilities  the  preclotis  resources  their  peo- 
ple require.  In  almost  every  case,  the  par- 
ties to  these  disputes  have  more  In  common 
ethnically  and  Ideologically  than  do  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States — yet 
they  often  seem  less  able  and  even  less  vnw- 
Ing  to  get  together  on  negotiations. 

In  almost  every  case,  their  continuing  con- 
flict invites  outside  Intervention  and  threat- 
ens worldwide  escalation — yet  the  major 
powers  are  hard  put  to  limit  events  in  these 
areas. 

A  TASK  rot,  ALL   NATIONS 

As  I  said  to  the  members  of  the  U.N.  even 
little  wars  are  dangerous  In  this  nuclear 
world.  The  long  labor  of  peace  Is  an  under- 
taking for  every  nation,  large  and  small,  for 
every  member  of  the  family  of  man. 

In  this  effort  none  of  us  can  remain  un- 
alined.  To  this  goal  none  can  be  uncom- 
mitted. 

If  the  family  of  man  cannot  achieve 
greater  unity  and  harmony,  the  very  planet 
which  serves  as  Its  home  may  find  its  fu- 
ture in  peril. 

But  there  are  other  troubles  besetting  the 
human  family.  Many  of  its  members  Uve  In 
poverty  and  despair.  More  than  1  out  of 
3  according  to  the  PAO,  suffers  from  malnu- 
trition or  undernutrition  or  both — while 
more  than  1  out  of  10  lives  "below  the  bread 
line." 

Two  out  of  every  five  adults  on  this  planet, 
according  to  UNESCO,  are  Illiterate.  One 
out  of  eight  suffers  from  trachoma  or  lives  in 
an  area  where  malaria  is  stiU  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

Ten  million — nearly  as  many  men.  women, 
and  children  as  inhabit  this  city  and  Los 
Angeles  combined — still  suffer  from  leprosy; 
and  countless  others  suffer  from  yaws  or 
tuberculosis  or  Intestinal  parasites. 

For  the  blessings  of  life  have  not  been 
distributed  evenly  among  all  the  children 
of  man's  family.  Life  expectancy  In  this 
most  fortunate  of  nations  has  reached  the 
Biblical  three  score  yeau-s  and  ten;  but  In  the 
less  developed  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America,  the  overwheltaing  majority 
of  Infants  cannot  expect  to  live  even  two  score 
years  and  five. 

In  those  vast  continents  more  than  half 
the  children  of  primary  school  age  are  not 
In  school.  More  than  half  the  families  live 
In  substandard  dwellings.  More  than  half 
the  people  live  on  less  than  $100  a  year. 
Two  out  of  three  advUts  are  Illiterate. 

The  family  of  man  can  survive  differences 
of  race  and  religion.  Contrary  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  It  can  accept  differ- 
ences of  Ideology,  politics,  and  economics. 
But  It  cannot  survive.  In  the  form  In  which 
we  know  It,  a  nuclear  war — and  neither  can 
It  long  endure  this  growing  gulf  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  rich  must  help  the  poor.  The  Indus- 
trialized nations  must  help  the  developing 
nations.  And  the  United  States,  along  with 
Its  major  allies,  must  do  better — not  worse — 
by  Its  foreign  aid  program. 

Too  often  we  advance  the  need  of  foreign 
aid  only  in  terms  of  our  own  economic  self- 
interest.  To  be  sure,  foreign  aid  Is  In  our 
economic  self-interest.  It  provides  jobs  for 
more  than  half  a  million  workers  located  In 
every  State.  It  finances  a  rising  share  of 
our  exports  and  builds  new  and  growing  ex- 
port markets. 

It  generates  the  purchase  of  military  and 
clvlUan  equipment  by  other  governments  in 
this  country.  It  makes  possible  the  station- 
ing of  3.5  million  allied  troops  along  the  Com- 


munist periphery  at  a  price  one-tenth  that 
of  maintaining  a  comparable  ntmriber  of 
American  soldiers.  And  It  helps  to  stave  off 
the  kind  of  chaos  or  Communist  takeover  or 
Communist  attack  that  would  surely  demand 
our  critical  and  costly  attention.  The  Korean 
conflict  alone,  for  example,  cost  fovir  times 
as  much  as  our  total  worldwide  aid  budget 
for  the  current  year. 

But  foreign  aid  is  not  advanced  only  out 
of  American  economic  self-intwest.  The  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  which  divides  the 
,  family  of  man  Is  an  Invitation  to  agitators, 
aggressors,  and  subversives.  It  encotirages 
the  ambitions  of  those  whose  desire  to  dom- 
inate the  world  threatens  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  us  all.  "Never  has  there  been  any 
question  In  my  mind,"  President  Elsenhower 
recently  said,  "as  to  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  military  aid  to  keep 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  from  being  over- 
run by  the  Communists.    It  Is  that  simple." 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  For  17 
years  through  three  administraUons.  this 
program  has  been  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dents and  leaders  of  both  parties.  It  is  being 
supported  today  in  the  Congress  by  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  recognize  the 
urgency  of  this  program  In  the  achievement 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

Yet  there  are  still  those  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  accept  these  simple  facts — 
who  find  it  politically  convenient  to  de- 
nounce foreign  aid  with  one  breath  and  the 
Communist  menace  with  another. 

I  do  not  say  there  have  been  no  mistakes 
in  aid  administration.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
purchased  for  us  lasting  popularity  or  ser- 
vile satellites.  I  do  not  say  that  It  Is  one 
essential  Instnmient  In  the  creation  of  a 
better,  more  peaceful  world.  I  do  say  that 
It  has  substituted  strength  for  weakness  all 
over  the  globe,  encouraging  nations  strug- 
gling to  be  free  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet. 

DimCULT   TO    BrCASTTRZ 

To  those  who  say  foreign  aid  Is  a  failure, 
how  can  we  measure  Its  success — by  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  14  nations  In  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  Spain,  and  Lebanon,  where 
ovir  economic  aid,  having  completed  Its 
task,  has  ended — by  the  refusal  of  a  single 
one  of  the  more  than  50  new  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  go  the  Communist 
route — by  the  reduction  of  malaria  in  India, 
for  example,  from  75  million  cases  to  less 
than  2,000,  In  the  course  of  less  than  a  dec- 
ade— by  the  18,000  classrooms  and  4  million 
textbooks  bringing  the  light  of  learning  to 
Latin  America  under  the  Infant  AUlaace  for 
Progress? 

Nearly  2  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  visited 
Bogot4  Colombia,  where  a  vast  Alliance  for 
Progress  housing  project  was  just  getting 
underway.  Earlier  this  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  first  resident  of  this  1.200- 
new-home  development. 

"Now,"  he  wrote,  "we  have  dignity  and 
liberty." 

Dignity  and  liberty— these  words  are  the 
foundation  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  For 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  all  freemen  is 
essential  to  our  own.  And  to  weaken  and 
water  down  the  pending  program,  to  confuse 
and  confine  Its  flexibility  with  rigid  restric- 
tions and  rejections,  will  not  only  harm  our 
economy,  it  will  hamper  oiir  security. 

It  will  waste  our  present  Investment.  And 
It  will,  above  all,  forfeit  our  obligations  to 
our  fellow  man — obligations  that  stem  from 
our  wealth  and  strength,  from  our  devotion 
to  freedom  and  from  our  membership  in 
the  family  of  man. 

SATS    united    STATES    CAN    ATWOKD    IT 

I  think  we  can  meet  thoee  obllgattons.  I 
think  we  can  afford  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments around  the  world  when  90  percent  of 
them  are  used  for  the  purchase  of  our  own 
goods  and  services — Including,  for  example. 
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one-third  of  this  Nation's  total  fertiliser  ex- 
ports, one-fourth  of  our  iron  and  steel  mill 
exports  and  one-third  of  our  locomotive  ex- 
ports. 

A  cut  of  $1  billion  in  our  total  foreign 
aid  program  may  save  9100  million  in  our 
balance  of  payments — but  it  costs  us  $900 
million  In  exports. 

I  t£lnk  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  Contrary  to  re- 
peated warnings.  In  the  17  years  since  the 
Marshall  plan  began,  I  have  never  beard  of  a 
single  politician  who  lost  his  office  by  sup- 
porting foreign  aid.  And  the  burden  is  less 
now  than  ever. 

BATTO    or   BXTDCrr    LOSS 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  year's  aid  re- 
quest is  about  91  bUllon  less  than  the  average 
request  of  the  last  15  years,  many  Members 
of  Congress  today  complain  that  4  percent 
of  our  budget  is  too  much  to  devote  to  for- 
eign aid— yet  In  1951  that  program  amounted 
to  nearly  30  percent  oS  our  budget. 

They  refuse  today  to  vote  more  than  M 
biUion  to  this  effort — yet  in  1961  they  voted 
some  $8  billion  in  aid.  They  are  fearful  to- 
day of  the  effects  of  sending  to  other  peoples 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional output— but  in  1961  we  devoted  near- 
ly four  times  that  proportion  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Congress  has  already  reduced  this 
year's  aid  budget  $600  miUion  below  the 
amount  recommended  by  one  of  its  most  dU- 
tlnguished  committees.  Is  this  Nation  stat- 
ing that  it  cannot  afford  an  addlUonal  $600 
million  to  help  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  become  strong  and  free— an  amount 
less  thkn  this  country's  annual  outlay  for 
lipstick,  face  cream  and  chewing  gum? 

NOTES    SOVTIT   AID   TO    CT7BA 

Are  we  saying  that  we  cannot  help  our 
19  needy  neighbors  in  Latin  America  with  a 
greater  effort  than  the  Communist  bloc  is 
making  in  the  single  island  of  Cuba? 

Some  say  they  are  tiring  of  this  task,  or 
tired  of  world  problems,  or  tired  of  hearing 
those  who  receive  our  aid  disagree  with  oxir 
diplomacy.  But  what  kind  of  spirit  is  that? 
Are  we  tired  of  living  in  a  free  world?  Do 
we  expect  to  make  it  over  in  our  own  image? 
Are  we  going  to  quit  now  because  there  are 
problems  not  yet  solved? 

Surely  the  Americans  of  the  1960's  can  do 
half  as  weU  as  the  Americans  of  the  1950's. 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  throw  away  our 
hopes  and  means  for  peaceful  progress  in  an 
outburst  of  petty  irritation  and  frustration. 

My  fellow  Americans  c  Let  us  be  guided  by 
o\ir  Interests,  not  ova  Indignation.  Let  us 
heed  the  words  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Oalatlans : 

"Let  us  not  be  weary  In  well  doing,"  he 
wrote,  "for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not." 

And  let  the  word  go  forth— to  all  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  human 
family— that  we  wlU  not  be  weary  in  well  do- 
ing and  we  wiU  faint  not;  and  we  shall  In 
due  season,  reap  a  harvest  of  peace  and  se- 
curity for  all  members  of  the  famUy  of  man 
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markets  are  off  limits.  He  also  wants  us 
to  maintain  five  Amei^can  dlvlslonB  In 
Oermany  to  feed  the  German  economy 
and  bolster  his  security.  But  he  shows 
little  concern  over  the  drain  on  our  gold 
and  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
or  the  sacrifice  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

While  doing  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  business  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  he  tells 
us  not  to  sell  them  a  bushel  of  our  wheat 
unless  they  tear  down  the  wall  and  sub- 
mit to  the  West. 

I  think  the  American  people  resent  this 
effort  to  dictate  our  foreign  policy  from 
Bonn.  I  think  we  can  Justifiably  tell  Mr. 
Adenauer  that  we  will  decide  our  own 
trade  policy  with  the  Soviets  and  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  leaving  our  troops 
in  Germany  indefinitely. 

American  troops  were  sent  to  Germany 
until  Western  Europe  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  World  War  n  to  establish 
Its  own  defense.  That  time  has  arrived 
and  we  ought  to  begin  pulling  our  soldiers 
out  of  Europe  now. 

Furthermore,  we  ought  to  expand  our 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  fast  as  we 
can  In  nonstrategic  items. 

It  is  far  more  important  for  us  to  end 
the  drain  on  our  gold,  expand  our  trade, 
and  ease  the  costly  tensions  of  the  cold 
war  than  for  us  to  keep  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer smiling. 
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us.  FOREIGN  POLICY  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  DICTATED  PROM  BONN 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  was  shocked  by 
former  Chancellor  Adenauer's  recom- 
mendation this  past  weekend  that  the 
United  States  should  try  to  "starve"  the 
Russian  people  Into  submission  by  with- 
holding our  grain.  Mr.  Adenauer  has 
done  nothing  to  prevent  his  German 
businessmen  from  turning  our  wheat  into 
flour  and  selling  It  to  the  Russians  at  a 
neat  profit.  But  he  wants  us  to  tell  our 
farmers   and  merchants   that   Russian 


ATTEMPTS  TO  TURN  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT     INTO     POLITICAL 
MACHINE  FOR  BENEFIT  OP  KEN- 
NEDY ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  in  two  recent  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Young,  and  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  dangerous  situation 
wherein  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  turn 
the  Post  Office  Department  into  a  polit- 
ical machine  to  be  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Young  cites  the 
action  of  Postmaster  General  Gronouski 
In  calling  on  the  postal  employee  unions 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  national 
poUtical  Issues.  In  this  article  it  is  stated 
that  the  Postmaster  General  today  is 
asking  the  postal  employees  to  actively 
support  the  administration's  current  leg- 
islative battles  on  civil  rights.  Federal 
tax  cuts,  and  so  forth. 

Such  political  activities  would  def- 
initely be  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  the  second  article,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  of  November 
5,  Mr.  Young  calls  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion made  certain  promotions  in  the 
Dallas  Post  Office,  although  the  promo- 
tions were  so  obviously  politically  moti- 
vated that  when  questions  were  asked, 
the  Department  resented  that  action. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Post- 
master General  and  other  administra- 
tion officials  read  the  Hatch  Act  before 
making  any  more  such  decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles—the first  one  is  entitled  'Gronou- 
ski's  PoliUcal  Activity  Advice  Stirs  Postal 
Unions,"  and  the  second  Is  entitled  "Re- 
scinded  Dallas   Promotions    Linked    to 


White   House,   Justice"— be  printed   at 
this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star) 

Gronouski's  Political  Acnvrrr  Advice  Smis 

Postal  Unions 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski  wanU 

the    powerful    postal    employee    unions    to 

"take  an  active  interest"  in  national  political 

issues. 

Mr.  Gronouski  said  that  it  is  "equally  im- 
portant" for  postal  employee  unions  to  take 
active  part  in  "national  political  and  eco- 
nomic" Issues  as  It  is  for  them  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  their  members  and  In  fostering 
the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Gronouski.  who  came  here 
from  Wisconsin  with  a  reputation  as  a 
skilled  pollUclan,  urges  the  unions  to  take 
an  active  part  In  the  current  legislative  bat- 
tles on  civil  rights  and  Pederal  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  Gronouski  called  for  support  for  the 
Kennedy  admlnlstraUons  civil  rights  bill 
and  iU  bin  to  reduce  Pederal  income  taxes. 
He  said  the  tax  cut  bill  should  be  enacted 
without  any  requirement  that  It  be  accom- 
panied by  drastic  llmiUtions  in  spending,  as 
advocated  by  opponents  of  the  bill  in  "its 
present  form. 

The  Postmaster  General  declared  that 
postal  employees  are  directly  involved,  "as 
citizens"  in  the  legislative  battles  now  going 
on  over  Ux  cuts  and  civil  rights,  since  failure 
to  enact  them  would  be  a  blow  to  this  coun- 
try's economic  and  social  progress. 

Mr.  Gronouski's  statement  made  In  a 
speech  before  the  National  Alliance  of  Postal 
Employees,  has  caused  a  considerable  stir 
among  posui  employee  union  leaders.  Postal 
unions  are  strongly  organized,  rei^-esent- 
Ing  an  estimated  95  percent  of  the  570.000 
postal  workers. 

While  some  of  the  unions  have  contrib- 
uted to  political  campaigns  of  their  key 
friends  In  Congress,  they  have  shied  away 
from  taking  direct  action  on  political  and 
legislative  issues  before  Congress  which  do 
not  directly  affect  the  benefits  and  working 
conditions  of  posUl  and  Government 
employees. 

Mr.  Gronouski  feels  that  outside  of  the 
right  to  strike,  which  is  forbidden  to  postal 
and  Government  employee  unions,  "the  role 
of  a  union  of  Government  employees  Is  Iden- 
tical to  any  other  union"  and  consequently 
they  can  Join  other  unions  In  fighting  for 
general  political  and  economic  legislation  not 
directly  linked  to  their  own  particular  bene- 
fits and  service. 

Some  employee  leaders  are  a  little  uneasy 
as  to  what  to  do.  They  are  aware  that  some 
opponents  of  President  Kennedy's  executive 
order,  which  gave  postal  and  Government 
employee  unions  official  bargaining  rights 
and  the  dues  checkoff  system,  assert  that  the 
vast  army  of  postal  and  Pederal  employees 
are  being  banded  by  the  administration  into 
one  huge  political  organl25ation. 

Employee  leaders  deny  this.  But  they 
want  to  avoid  anything  that  would  give 
further  rise  to  this  type  of  criticism  and 
cause  any  disruption  or  curtailment  of  the 
President's  labor-management  program. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star   Nov    5 

1963) 
Rescinded    Dallas    Promotions    Linked    to 
WHrrx  House.  Justice 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  in- 
tervention led  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
rescind  the  controversial  promotions  of  three 
Negroes   to  supervisory  Jobs   In  the   DaUas 
post    office,    according    to    reports    reaching 
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Capitol  HUl.  llie  Negroes  had  been  pro- 
moted over  53  white  employees  ahead  of  them 
on  the  promotion  register. 

The  House  CiviJ  Service  Manpower  Sub- 
committee has  called  Post  Office  Department 
ufTiclals  to  testify  before  it  tomorrow  and 
explain  the  department's  about-face  on  the 
issue. 

Giving  credence  to  the  reports  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  ordered  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  promotions  is  the  fact  that  Post 
Office  officials  had  previously  strongly  de- 
fended their  actioQ  In  making  the  promo- 
tions. 

New  Postmaster  General  Gronouski,  at  his 
first  press  conference,  was  emphatic  In  de- 
lending  the  action  which  occurred  under 
his  predecessor,  J.  Edward  Day.  Also  strong- 
ly defending  the  action  was  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Personnel  Richard  Mur- 
phy and  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy. 

Then,  suddenly  last  week,  the  Post  Office 
Department  announced  the  promotions  were 
being  rescinded  because  of  possible  proce- 
dural defects. 

Some  high  sources  have  disclosed  that  the 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  asked 
that  the  promotions  be  rescinded  because 
of  the  widespread  adverse  publicity  in  the 
case  and  the  feeling  that  it  would  hurt  the 
Democratic  Party  politically. 

According  to  these  reports,  the  feeling  was 
that  the  publicity  about  discrimination  in 
reverse — promoting  and  appointing  Negroes 
ahead  of  better  qualified  white  employees — 
could  hurt  the  Democrats  In  next  year's  elec- 
tions not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  North 
as  well. 

Also,  Justice  Department  officials  were  re- 
ported concerned  over  the  suit  brought  by 
10  of  the  white  employees  bypassed  in  the 
promotions.  They  reportedly  felt  that  the 
employees  had  a  good  chance  of  winning  their 
case  in  Federal  court  and  that  this,  too, 
could  be  disastrous  for  the  administration. 
Asked  about  these  repwrts.  Poet  Office  De- 
partment officials  Insisted  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  the  one  which  decided  to  rescind 
the  promotions.  They  would  not  discuss 
what  part  the  Justice  Department  headed  by 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  played  in  the 
matter. 

Another  top  administration  official,  asked 
about  the  report  that  the  White  House  and 
Justice  Depwirtment  ordered  the  rescinding 
of  the  promotions,  acknowledged,  "talks  on 
the  situation  were  held  at  all  levels." 


THE  OREGON  TRAIL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  epics  of  mankind  is  certainly  the 
westward  movement  of  the  pioneers  In 
the  United  States  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. This  history  of  this  movement  is, 
of  course,  well  known  to  every  school  boy 
and  one  of  the  real  enchantments  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  the  evidence  that 
remains  there  of  this  great  migration. 

Recently  the  Kemmerer  (Wyo.)  Ga- 
zette carried  an  interesting  article  on  the 
plan  to  mark  the  route  of  the  old  Oregon 
Trail  through  the  Bridger  National 
Forest  with  suitable  permanent  monu- 
ments and  signs.  This  is  a  most  worth- 
while project  and  one  that  should  con- 
tribute in  the  years  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  great  migration 
that  settled  a  Nation  and  made  It  among 
the  world's  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lander  Cutoit  Through  Bridger  Forest — 
Forest  Service  To  Mask  Oregon  Trail 
You  can  still  see  the  deep,  wagon-wheel 
ruts  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail  In  many  places 
in  Bridger  National  Forest. 

But  each  year,  a  little  bit  more  of  the  old 
trail  is  obliterated  by  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  the  building  of  new  roods  near  the 
trail. 

Now  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  taking  steps 
to  mark  the  exact  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
in  Bridger  National  Forest  so  that  it  may  al- 
ways be  accurately  Identified. 

The  Forest  Service  will  install  concrete 
posts  along  the  trail. 

The  poets  and  signs  are  being  constructed 
at  the  Forest  Service  warehouse  in  Kemmerer 
with  money  allocated  to  Bridger  National 
Forest  under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  concrete  posts  at  quar- 
ter-mile intervals  over  the  countryside,  In- 
formational signs  will  be  located  at  road 
crossings,  major  trail  crossings,  and  other  lo- 
cations where  such  signs  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  public. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  trail  Is 
this: 

In  1856,  due  to  the  increasing  need  for  a 
shorter  route  to  Oregon  and  California,  the 
U.S.  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  con- 
struct the  first  Federal  military  road  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Surveyed  and  constructed  In  1857-58  un- 
der the  direction  of  Col.  Frederick  W.  Land- 
er, an  engineer  for  the  Topographic  Corps  of 
the  Interior  Department,  this  portion  of  the 
traU  extended  from  South  Pass.  Wyo..  to 
City  Rocks,  Idaho. 

It  was  then  known  as  the  Fort  Bleamey- 
South  Pass-Honey  Lake  Wagon  Road. 

The  Lander  Cutoff  Trail  not  only  pro- 
vided a  shorter  route  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  also  avoided  the  drier  and 
more  hazardous  route  over  the  Sublette 
Trail. 

Approximately  13,000  emigrants  passed 
over  this  route  In  1859.  In  addition  to  west- 
ern-moving emigrants,  large  trail  bands  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  were  moved  to  east- 
ern markets  over  the  trail  during  the  period 
between  1870  and  1890.  Emigrant  use  of 
the  trail  continued  as  late  as  1912. 

Portions  of  the  original  trail  locations  are 
now  obliterated  by  the  Middle  Fork-South 
Plney  Creek  Road  and  the  Greys  River-La 
Barge  Creek  Road.  In  some  areas,  the  traU 
lies  immediately  adjacent  to  those  roads. 
In  other  areas,  it  lies  as  much  as  li^  to  2 
miles  from  the  road.  In  most  areas  where 
the  trail  has  not  been  obliterated  by  roads, 
it  Is  readily  Identifiable  by  wagon-wheel  ruts. 
Six  pioneer  graves  have  been  located  and 
marked  along  the  trail  to  date.  Other  graves 
are  undoubtedly  located  along  the  route  and 
will  Ije  Identified  and  marked.  In  several  lo- 
cations, there  are  carvings  on  Aspen  trees 
and  rocks  dating  beck  to  the  mid  and  late 
1800's. 

The  site  of  Fort  Plney  lies  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Lander  Cut-Off  of  the  Oregon 
Trail  In  Snider  Basin  on  State  land.  The 
fort,  which  oonsisted  of  a  large  log  build- 
ing, ccw-rals,  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  was  con- 
structed in  1857  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Burch  and 
managed  by  a  Mr.  James  Snider. 

From  1858  to  1900  Port  Plney  was  a  favor- 
ite resting  area  for  the  emigrant  trains  us- 
ing the  trail.  In  1861  a  theatrical  group 
presented  a  show  at  Port  Plney  which,  to 
our  knowledge,  was  the  first  such  perform- 
ance given  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  trail  will  be  permanently  marked  and 
posted.  Two  tj^pes  of  metal  markers  will  be 
used — 4-lnch  lightweight  metal  markers  to 


be  naUed  to  posts  or  information  signs  and 
4-inch  bronze  markers  to  be  set  in  concrete 
(pumice)  posts  or  monuments. 


RECREATIONAL  AREAS— SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  people  in  this  Nation  who  see 
nothing  amiss  in  the  practice  of  con- 
demning the  Federal  Government  on  one 
hand  and  accepting  the  assistance  of 
that  Government  in  the  improvement  of 
their  daily  lives  on  the  other.  In  many 
cases  the  public  is  not  adequately  in- 
formed as  to  the  many  valuable  services 
they  receive  for  their  tax  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Wyoming 
press  carried  two  articles  which  helped 
to  explain  just  what  jwe  are  getting  for 
our  money  in  the  realm  of  Pederal  serv- 
ices. One  article,  in  the  Buffalo,  Wyo., 
Bulletin  describes  the  work  being  done 
under  an  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ect In  the  Big  Horn  National  Forest  to 
improve  recreation  facilities  and  the  po- 
tential of  this  beautiful  area.  The  other 
article,  in  the  Laramie  Daily  Boomerang, 
describes  the  work  done  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  help  Wyoming  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  improve  their  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Buffalo   (Wyo.)    Bulletin, 

Oct.  31. 19631 

Work  Progressing  on  $100,000  APW  Project 

n»   Mountains    Near   Btjtfalo 

The  $100,000  project  of  improvements  on 
the  Buffalo  district  of  the  Big  Horn  Na- 
tional Forest  is  well  underway,  and  much 
more  is  to  come  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  the  project 
which  has  been  decided  Is  a  new  picnic  and 
recreational  area  designed  for  vise  primarily 
by  the  residents  of  the  Buffalo  area. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  tourists 
camping  on  the  campgrounds  of  the  na- 
tional forest  has  greatly  increased  to  the 
point  where  local  people  often  have  a  hard 
time  finding  a  spot  for  a  picnic. 

Norman  Strlplln,  assistant  district  ranger 
who  has  been  In  charge  of  the  project  under 
Federal  accelerated  public  works  funds,  said 
plans  call  for  construction  of  the  "Buffalo 
Community  Picnic  and  Recreation  Area"  on 
the  ridge  Just  south  of  the  Middle  Pork  of 
Clear  Creek. 

The  complete  plans  for  the  area  Include 
swings  and  other  faculties,  but  part  of  the 
work  will  probably  not  be  done  under  the 
present  project. 

The  APW  funds  must  be  vised  by  January 
31,  1964,  according  to  the  Federal  law  under 
which  they  were  appropriated. 

Strlplln  said  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  about  24  people  employed  under  the 
APW  program.  The  largest  number  of  these 
men  are  working  to  destroy  trees  in  the  Duck 
Creek  bxirn  area  which  are  Infested  with 
dwarf  mistletoe,  a  parasite  growth  which 
does  great  damage  to  the  trees. 

According  to  Strlplln  the  pine  trees  In 
that  area  which  survived  the  lire  are  all 
Infested  with  dwarf  mistletoe,  and  by  cut- 
ting them  down  they  can  keep  it  from 
spreading  to  the  new  growth. 

Four  three-man  teams  made  up  of  one 
chain  saw  c^erator  and  two  brush  stack- 
ers are  cutting  the  Infested  trees  down  at 
the  rate  of  about  400  per  day.    The  spruce 
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treea  In  the  area  are  not  being  removed  be- 
cause they  are  not  affected  by  the  parasite. 

There  are  about  700  acres  of  residual  tim- 
ber stand  In  the  burn  area  which  Is  to  be 
removed  In  the  project.  The  crews  will  be 
able  to  work  until  the  end  of  the  program. 

Also  nearly  completed  is  the  repainting 
of  the  buildings  at  Hunter  Ranger  Station. 
A  crew  of  six  painters  are  applying  paint  to 
both  the  outside  and  inside  of  all  the  build- 
ings. The  recent  mild  weather  has  helped 
this  project  progress  well. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  installa- 
tion of  two  new  garage  doors  at  Hunter 
Ranger  Station,  and  Ed  Karllnsey  was  the 
successful  bidder. 

Another  contract  awarded  recently  was  to 
James  Delapp  for  the  construction  of  2  miles 
of  range  fence  between  Clear  Creek  and 
Sour  Dough  allotments  In  the  burn  area. 

Strlplln  said  the  Forest  Service  also  has 
contracts  pending  for  a  water  system  for 
middle  fork  campground  cuid  the  construc- 
tion of  crew  quarters  for  eight  men  at  Hun- 
ter Ranger  Station.  The  water  system  con- 
tract is  to  be  let  In  the  near  future,  and  the 
specifications  and  final  plans  for  the  crew 
quarters  are  expected  to  be  given  approval 
In  30  to  46  days. 

Other  work  to  be  done  under  the  project 
as  now  planned  will  Include  work  at  Crazy 
Woman,  South  Pork,  Middle  Fork  and  North 
Pork   of  Clear  Creek  campgroiinds. 

(Prom    the    Laramie    (Wyo.)     Dally    Boom- 
erang, Oct.  20,  1963] 
SCS  Work  Covzrs  Mant  Abeas  in  Countbt 
(By  Vern  Shelton) 
Snow  surveys,  reservoir  engineering,  range- 
land    inspections,    irrigation    improvements, 
land  leveling  and  coffee  breaks  with  ranchers 
are  all  part  of  a  day's  work  for  technicians 
from  the  Laramie  Rivers  Soil  Conservation 
Service  office. 

Affiliated  with  the  XJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  conservation  service  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
national  program  of  conservation  for  land 
and  water  resources. 

To  accomplish  its  goal,  the  SCS  brings  to- 
gether scientists  and  technologists  from 
many  fields  to  help  diagnose  land  problems 
and  prescribe  successful  treatment.  Soil 
scientists,  engineers,  geologists,  hydrologlsts, 
and  economists  all  play  a  role. 

Located  on  Ivlnson  north  of  the  court- 
house, the  pink  and  white  SCS  office  is  the 
starting  point  for  technicians  working  In 
Albany  County.  From  there  the  workers  and 
their  projects  go  out  into  all  i>art8  of  the 
county.  Some  results  of  the  work  are  im- 
mediate. Others  are  long  ranged.  All  wlU 
be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Technicians  working  In  the  Albany  County 
district  are  Tom  Flnnerty.  work  unit  con- 
servationist; Don  Heyne,  conservation  tech- 
nician; Cecil  Crowe,  agricultural  engineer; 
Jerry  Richards,  soil  scientist;  and  George 
Davis,  range  specialist. 

Their  summer  projects  included  engineer- 
ing for  two  reservoirs  capable  of  storing  230 
acre  feet  of  water.  insUllation  of  structures 
along  the  Laramie  and  Little  Laramie  Rivers 
to  control  Irrigation  water,  land  leveling  and 
meadow  renovation,  development  of  springs, 
ditch  construction,  and  assistance  with 
plans  for  widespread  range  development. 

This  winter,  when  much  of  the  outdoor 
work  Is  curtailed,  some  SCS  workers  will  swap 
their  engineer's  levels  for  snowshoes  and  ride 
track-driven  vehicles  into  the  mountains  to 
check  snowfaU  to  predict  spring  moisture 
runoffs.  Other  technicians  wUl  return  to 
the  drawing  board  to  catch  up  on  the  backlog 
of  work  and  plan  for  the  next  season. 

Services  of  the  SCS  office  range  from  pro- 
viding detailed  soU-  and  land-capability  maps 
of  a  farm  or  ranch  to  acquiring  specific  In- 
formation about  the  safe  uses  and  adapted 
crops  for  each  type  of  local  soil;  from  offer- 
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Ing  Information  about  conservation  prac- 
Uces  suited  to  soil  types  to  providing  a  con- 
sultation service  by  professional  conserva- 
tionists to  put  basic  plans  Into  effect. 

The  services  are  there  for  the  asking. 
They're  not  forced  on  the  landowners.  When 
a  farmer  or  rancher  with  a  problem  goes  to 
the  SCS  for  help,  several  solutions  may  be 
suggested  and  help  seekers  can  pick  the  one 
best  suited  to  his  needs.  When  the? choice 
Is  made,  the  technicians  develop  detailed 
plans  to  carry  It  out.  1 

Individual  soil  and  water  conservation 
plans  are  the  backbone  of  assistance  In  the 
district.  AcUng  on  the  belief  that  nearly  all 
farms  or  ranches  need  planned  conservation 
programs,  the  SCS  attempts  to  show  why 
planning  is  necessary,  how  the  more  difficult 
Jobs  can  be  carried  out,  and  to  Inspire  land- 
owners to  action. 

A  good  conservation  plan  gives  the  land- 
owner a  true  picture  of  hU  soil  and  water 
resources  and  of  his  land's  needs  and  man- 
agement problems;  enables  him  to  make 
needed  changes  In  an  orderly,  step-by-step 
manner;  Insures  only  needed  practices  will 
be  used;  provides  for  the  most  efficient  use 
of  time,  labor,  money,  and  equipment;  allows 
for  the  fullest  safe  use  of  each  acre;  forms 
an  acceptable  base  for  loan  applications;  and 
establishes  a  sound  foundation  for  the  land- 
owner's and  the  public's  conservation  Invest- 
ment. 

Through  winter  snow  surveys  conducted 
on  a  regular  schedule,  the  SCS  office  Is  able 
to  predict  spring  pnd  summer  water  supplies 
to  fit  In  with  the 'overall  conservation  plans. 
The  Information  gathered  by  a  parka-clad 
surveyor  In  January  Is  essential  to  the  work 
of  a  shirt  sleeve  clad  technician  In  July. 

Soil  surveys,  farm  woodland  work,  range 
and  wildlife  checks,  geological  surveys,  plant 
research  and  radiological  monitoring  projects 
are  equally  Important. 

Money  to  finance  the  SCS  activities  comes 
from  Federal  coffers.  Landowners  aren't 
charged  for  the  services  of  the  office.  The 
payoff  locally  comes  from  Increased  hay  yields 
and  from  Improved  conservation  techniques. 
The  work  of  the  office  Is  ever  expanding. 
As  Improved  techniques  are  developed  and 
put  Into  practice,  new  areas  of  work  are 
opened  up  when  land  that  was  once  low 
producing  Is  Improved,  research  Is  started  to 
Increase  the  yield  even  more. 


CAN  WE  STOP  THE  RUSSIAN 
ARMADA? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  above  was  used  by  Lowell  Wake- 
field the  other  day  as  the  title  of  his 
Illuminating  speech  on  the  Alaska  fishery 
made  before  the  Alaska  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Juneau.  Mr.  Wakefield 
Is  president  of  Wakefield  Fisheries.  He 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
king  crab  fishery,  and  the  marketing  of 
this  fine  product.  He  is  ruled  by  knowl- 
edge, and  commonsense. 

The  king  crab  fishery,  which  has  been 
expanded  greatly  by  Alaska  industry  and 
Alaska  fishermen  in  the  last  few  years, 
is  threatened.  The  threat  Is  not  pro- 
spective; it  is  with  us  now.  Soviet  fisher- 
men have  moved  into  the  waters  off 
Kodiak  Island,  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
They  have  been  taking  crab  by  methods 
not  permitted  Alaska  fishermen,  and 
which  are  not  only  considered  to  be  but 
are  known  to  be  contrary  to  proper  con- 
servation practices.  There  has  been 
some  like  fishing— but  little  by  way  of 
comparison  with  what  the  Russians  have 
done — by  Japanese  vessels  and  fishermen. 
To  make  matters  the  worse,  there  has 


been  wanton  destruction  of  fixed  gear 
owned  by  Alaskans  by  Russian  trawlers 
which  has  resulted  in  a  formal  protest 
by  our  State  Department — as  yet  un- 
answered. 

To  this  scene.  Its  present  and  to  the 
future.  Mr.  Wakefield  turned  his  expert 
attention  when  he  spoke  before  chamber 
of  commerce  on  October  19.  While  he 
used  slides  to  Illustrate  some  of  his  points. 
I  shall  not  seek,  in  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  following  my  remarks,  to  edit  out 
the  references  to  these  visual  aids.  With 
or  without  them.  Mr.  Wakefield  makes 
his  point.  From  it  we  can  derive  no  com- 
fort at  all.  The  fishery  immediately  off 
our  coasts — from  Alaska  all  the  way 
around  to  the  New  England  shore — is 
threatened  by  vast  fieets  which  sweep 
all  before  them.  The  pei-il  Is  great;  it  is 
immediate.    Mr.  Wakefield  points  it  up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  We  Stop  the  Russian  A«mada? 

We  Alaskans  are  Justly  conscious  and 
proud  of  the  vastuess  of  our  great  State; 
Its  richness.  Its  variety. 

Few  are  as  conscious  of  the  vastness  of  our 
Alaskan  seas.  The  coastal  land  masses  shal- 
lowly  covered  by  600  feet  or  less  of  water— 
the  Continental  Shelf— extend  offshore  from 
the  coasts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, for  example.  5,  10,  20  miles.  Here  in 
Alaska,  the  shelf  runs  out  50  miles  In  the 
gulf,  hundreds  of  miles  In  the  Bering  Sea. 
Our  coastline  of  34,000  miles,  our  submerged 
lands  available  or  potentially  available  for 
fishery,  mineral,  and  other  exploitation,  ap- 
proach the  combined  total  of  all  the  other 
American  coastal  States. 

The  patrol  of  Alaska's  active  fishing 
grounds  by  our  Coast  Guard  and  the  US. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Involves  coverage 
of  more  than  a  million  square  miles  of 
ocean. 

We  know  less  about  the  earth's  oceans 
than  we  know  about  the  moon.  Certainly, 
we  know  all  too  UtUe  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  marine  resources  along  Alaska's 
coast.  We  have,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
Information  about  the  populations  of  salmon, 
and  of  other  developed  fisheries  like  hali- 
but, herring,  and  king  crab.  But  these 
are  only  parts  of  the  total  picture,  and  In  a 
soon-to-l>e-publlshed  book.  Lee  Alversou 
and  other  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  stick  out  their  necks  with 
educated  guesses  concerning  the  lesser  known 
species  and  areas.  Their  estimate  for  the 
standing  crop  of  bottom  fish — soles  and 
floimders  and  cod  and  rockflshes  and  so 
forth — for  the  coasts  of  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton. British  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  totals 
out  18.898  million  pounds  of  fish.  And  al- 
most 90  percent  of  these  are  In  Alaskan 
waters. 

To  guess  what  the  sustainable  harvest  of 
these  fishes  might  be  Is  even  more  difficult. 
Until  very  recenUy.  this  was  an  almost 
untouched  resource,  with  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred million  pounds  a  year  harvested  pri- 
marily in  Oregon.  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia  waters.  Alverson  suggests  a  pos- 
sible available  harvest  of  as  much  as  3 
billion  pounds  a  year.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  possibility,  this  Is 
roughly  a  billion  pounds  more  than  the 
current  total  annual  consumption  of  all 
types  of  flsh  and  seafoods  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  hope  that  many  of  you  had  a  chance  to 
look  through  the  magnificent  eight-page 
feature  section  on  world  fishing  In  last 
week's  Time  magazine.  I  think  that  it  did 
a  very  good  Job  of  throwing  Into  perspective 
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our  Alaska  flsh  problems,  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  (Incidentally,  three  of 
the  four  Alaska  fishing  color  photos  with 
that  article  were  taken  at  our  little  Port 
Wakefield  village.) 

World  population  Increased  last  year  by 
some  61  million  persons,  some  250  times  the 
population  of  Alaska.  More  than  a  billion 
persons  already  on  this  globe  are  seriously 
short  of  food,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  seem 
engaged  In  a  campaign  to  upgrade  our  diets. 
This  tremendous  demand  for  more  and  more 
food,  for  better  quality  food,  particularly 
for  high  protein  foods,  can  hardly  be  met 
by  agriculture,  particularly  considering  the 
backward  nature  of  agriculture  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  relative  lack  of 
success  In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  China,  and 
In  India  with  the  solving  of  agricultural 
production  problems.  The  result  has  been 
enormous  pressure  on  the  protein  resources 
of  the  sea,  with  production  nearly  doubling 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Can  It  be  any  surprise  that  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  entry  of  some  900  fishing 
vessels  of  a  size  and  efficiency  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  average  American,  even  the  aver- 
age American  fisherman.  Invade  our  Alaskan 
waters?  Unfortunately,  however,  they  have 
not  been  content  to  confine  themselves  solely 
to  resources  we  have  not  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  develop,  but  give  every  Indication 
of  being  anxious  and  willing  to  also  scoop 
up  the  resources  which  we  have  used,  cul- 
tivated and  protected  for  years,  and  which 
form  the  backt>one  of  Alaska's  No.  1  Indus- 
try. I  refer  primarily,  of  course,  to  salmon, 
but  also  to  halibut  and  to  king  crab. 

Week  before  last  In  Tokyo,  as  some  20 
of  us  struggled  with  the  problem  of  negotiat- 
ing a  new  treaty  with  Japan  and  Canada, 
which  we  hope  will  continue  and  Improve 
protections  we  feel  we  must  have  for  Alaska's 
fisheries,  a  group  of  hostile  Japanese  news- 
men attempted  to  badger  Senator  Bartlett 
with  the  usual  line  about  the  alleged  unfair- 
ness of  our  Insistence  upon  the  abstention 
principle  for  salmon  and  halibut,  creating 
a  monopoly  for  ourselves,  and  our  claim  to 
king  crab  as  a  resource  of  the  shelf  under 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  Bob  told 
them  that  from  where  he  stood,  they  were 
doing  right  well,  that  Japan's  catch  In 
Alaskan  waters  had  In  the  past  10  years 
gone  from  nothing  to  1,100  million  pounds, 
whereas  the  total  American  catch  of  flsh  on 
the  west  coast — Washington,  California,  and 
Oregon,  as  well  as  Alaska— had  remained 
constant  at  about  800  million  pounds.  The 
Russians  do  not  furnish  us  with  catch  sta- 
tistics, but  we  assume,  from  the  amount  of 
fishing  effort  involved,  that  the  Russian 
take  Is  somewhat  similar  in  magnitude  to 
the  Japanese. 

Now.  If  someone  will  dim  the  house  lights. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  a  few  pictures 
Indicating  how  this  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  sort  of  competition  we  are  up 
against. 

First,  let  us  orient  ourselves.  Here  are  the 
fishing  areas  we  are  talking  about — the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea.  the  Pacific  coast. 

Here  Is  a  giant  stern  trawler.  This  one 
happens  to  be  the  i4 fccbono  Maru.  but  the 
Russians  have  more  of  them,  and  bigger. 
These  ships  are  in  many  respects  the  most 
modern  fishing  machines  In  the  world.  They 
can  travel  ansrwhere.  fish  and  process  the 
catch  on  board,  are  completely  self-con- 
tained units.  The  ships  are  upwards  of  250 
feet  long,  over  2,000  gross  tons,  and  carry 
a  crew  of  100-plus  men  and  women.  A  quick 
look  at  the  boats  here  In  Juneau  or  any 
other  Alaskan  port  will  show  how  our  fleet 
compares.  Even  southern  California's  beau- 
tiful new  million-dollar  tuna  seiners  look 
pretty  puny  alongside  these  rigs. 

These  next  shots  are  of  the  more  con- 
ventional side  trawlers  which  make  up  the 
bulk    of    the   Russian    fleet    and.   with    th« 


freezer  ships  to  which  they  deliver  their 
catch  and  various  other  support  vessels,  ac- 
count for  the  bulk  of  Russian  activity  In 
Alaskan  waters.  New  England  has  a  few 
vessels  approximating  these,  but  Alaska, 
none.  In  July.  U.S.  patrols  counted  some 
180  of  these  In  the  Kodiak  area  alone. 

In  the  wintertime,  the  bulk  of  this  fleet 
operates  In  Bering  Sea.  flndlng  protection 
from  storms  by  operating  In  the  Ice  floes, 
as  we  see  here,  harvesting  primarily  yellow 
tall  flounder  and  other  flat  flshes.  In  the 
summer  months  they  congregate  along  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf  In  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  harvesting  mainly  red  flsh,  with 
an  Incidental  catch  of  some  $20,000  worth 
of  our  American  crab  pots  this  summer. 

The  chart  you  see  here  Indicates  the 
growth  rate  of  the  Soviet  trawl  fishery. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  one  small  Russian 
fleet,  some  seven  trawlers,  turned  real  nasty 
and  went  deliberately  after  both  crab  pots 
and  crabs  around  the  southern  end  of  Ko- 
diak Island. 

This  slide  shows  a  handsome  Japanese 
trawl  fleet  mother  ship. 

This  Is  a  Russian  king  crab  mother  ship, 
the  Andrei  Zakharov.  She  Is  new,  ocean 
liner  size,  carries  a  crew  of  over  600.  Is  pos- 
sibly the  world's  flnest  floating  cannery. 
She  carries  her  fishing  boats  In  davits  port 
and  starboard,  launches  them  each  morning 
to  harvest  miles  of  tangle  nets.  There  were 
three  of  these  In  Alaskan  waters  this  year, 
and  for  the  first  time  two  of  them  moved 
out  of  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  early  this 
summer  to  set  their  gear  off  Chlrlkof  Island 
between  Kodiak  and  Sand  Point.  Our  Gov- 
ernment protested  promptly  and  vigorously, 
and  the  Soviets  shortly  thereafter  withdrew. 
However,  they  have  made  no  formal  response 
to  our  protests,  and  what  they  will  do  next 
year  Is  anyone's  guess. 

The  Japanese  crab  operations  are  similar 
to  the  Soviets,  and  here  are  three  pictures 
of  the  Tokei  Maru  and  her  flshlng  boats. 

These  are  Soviet  whalers.  Some  40  killer 
boats  and  4  factory  ships  range  from  Attu 
to  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  on  several  occasions  have 
violated  the  narrow  3-mlle  band  which  Is 
unfortunately  all  we  claim  as  territorial 
waters.  On  the  plus  side,  these  violations 
contributed  substantially  to  rapid  panage 
by  the  Senate  recently  of  Bob  Ba«tlitt's 
bin  putting  teeth  Into  our  protection  of  these 
territorial  waters. 

I  think  these  pictures  may  help  us  arrive 
at  the  obvious  answer  to  the  question  posed 
here.  We  cannot  stop  the  Russian  flshlng 
armada,  or  the  similar  one  from  Japan.  They 
are  big.  They  are  self-suflBclent.  They  oper- 
ate outside  our  Jurisdiction,  In  International 
waters.  Though  I  am  sure  that  In  the  next 
few  years,  the  United  States  will  change  Its 
traditional  views  and  adopt  some  flshery 
Jurisdictional  limit  such  as  12  miles,  using 
the  straight  base  line  principle,  even  this 
would  not  block  the  major  areas  of  operation 
for  these  fleets.  It  Is  completely  unrealistic 
to  expect  the  United  States  to  go  beyond  a 
9-  or  12-mlle  limit  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
For  one  thing,  America's  two  most  lucrative 
flshlng  enterprises — the  shrimp  fleets  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  tuna  fleets  of  south- 
ern California — would  be  put  out  of  btislness 
by  coastal  State  Jurisdiction  of  that  breadth. 

I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  even  If  we  could 
stop  them  we  would  want  to.  With  billions 
of  pounds  of  good  food  going  to  waste  along 
our  coastline,  and  with  millions  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  undernourished,  could  we  In 
all  conscience  object  to  this  harvest? 

Foreign  flshlng  activity  In  Alaska  waters, 
at  or  even  above  present  levels.  Is  some- 
thing we  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with.  The 
enormously  complex  problem  we  now  face  Is 
how  to  permit  the  harvest  of  unutilized 
fishery  resources  without  damaging  those 
which  are  already  fully  utilized  by  ourselves 
(or    by    ourselves    together    with    the    Ca- 


nadlana)  or  to  which  we  have  special  rights, 
such  as.  specifically,  salmon,  halibut,  and 
king  crab. 

Species  Intermingle.  It  Is  difficult  to  trawl 
anywhere  on  our  shelf  without  catching 
some  halibut.  Once  on  deck,  many  of  these 
flsh  are  dead,  or  not  In  good  enough  shape 
to  survive  If  rettirned  to  the  sea. 

How.  then,  can  there  be  a  major  trawl 
flshery  without  endangering  oxir  valuable 
halibut  resource,  even  If  the  prosecuting 
country  foreswears  deliberately  flsdlng  for 
halibut?  ~ 

Gear  conflicts  will  Intensify.  I  need  only 
remind  you  of  the  flshtrap  controversy  here 
in  Alaska  to  Illustrate  how  Intense  this 
sort  of  conflict  can  become,  even  between 
compatriots. 

But  when  groups  of  fishermen  as  different 
In  backgrounds  and  loyalties  as  the  Japanese. 
Russians,  and  Americans — with  a  language 
problem  to  boot — are  involved,  all  hell  can 
break  loose. 

We  harvest  crab  (and  this  Is  the  proper 
way  to  harvest  crab)  with  fixed  gear,  with 
crab  pots.  Bottom  flsh  are  properly  har- 
vested by  the  Russians  with  moving  gear, 
with  otter  trawls.  But  you  can't  operate 
flxed  gear  and  mobile  gear  on  the  same 
groimds.  at  the  same  time,  without  Irrecon- 
cilable conflict. 

The  Russians  and  Japanese  use  fixed  gear 
for  crabs,  too — tangle  nets.  Off  the  Siberian 
coast,  and  also  In  the  Eastern  Bering  Sea.  the 
gear  conflict  Is  resolved  by  declaring  the  crab 
grounds  off  limits  to  the  trawlers. 

I  hope  this  problem  does  not  prove  as  dif- 
ficult to  settle  as  Berlin,  but  solve  It  we  must 
If  our  crab  flshery  Is  to  continue  to  prosper. 

With  regard  to  species  we  don't  currently 
exploit  there  are  real  problems,  also.  To 
utilize  some  Bering  Sea  flounders  Is  one 
thing.  But  to  wipe  them  out,  as  may  well 
be  occurring.  Is  quite  another. 

To  flnd  solutions  for  the  many  problems 
facing  the  Alaska  flshlng  Industry  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  effort  on  our  own  part  and 
substantial  outside  help. 

As  I  have  said,  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean 
resources  around  us.  of  their  Interrelation- 
ship, of  how  to  manage  them,  is  woefully 
Inadequate.  We  need  much  more  money 
from  Congress  than  we've  been  able  to  get 
In  the  past  for  vastly  expanded  research 
programs. 

We  need  a  great  deal  more  accomplish- 
ment at  the  International  conference  table 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  achieve.  We 
need  clear,  workable  treaty  protection,  such 
as  we  temporarily  now  have  In  large  measure 
for  salmon  and  halibut,  continued  for  those 
flshes,  and  extended  to  crab.  And  we  need 
better  arrangements  for  conservation  regula- 
tions for  all  species,  and  applying  to  all 
countries.  This  means,  for  one  thing.  Inter- 
national fishery  agreements  for  the  North 
Pacific  In  the  near  future  which  will  Include 
the  U.S.SJI. 

Further,  this  entirely  new  situation  off 
our  coast  requires  that  we  Improve  and  re- 
vitalize our  Alaskan  flshlng  Industry  If  It  Is 
to  remain  an  Important  segment  of  the 
State's  economy.  We  must  become  more  ef- 
ficient, more  competitive,  put  out  an  Im- 
proved product  and  market  It  more  aggres- 
sively. Most  of  this  Is  Industry's  own  Job, 
and  I  for  one  have  confidence  that  It  can 
and  will  be  done. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  fact  we  are 
a  State,  has  helped  us  tremendously.  Gov- 
ernor Egan  and  the  department  of  fish  and 
game  work  hard  and  well  at  progress  for 
Alaska's  fisheries.  We  hope  for  even  more  of 
this  aid  In  the  future  Including  a  thorough 
review  of  traditional  methods  of  fishery  regu- 
lation which  force  Inefficiency  In  the  name  of 
conservation.  And  finally,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  at  least  permit  us  to  buy  the 
tools  of  our  trade  at  fair,  competitive  prices. 
I  would  personally  prefer  that  this  be  done 
by  enabling  ui  to  buy  equipment  freely  on 
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the  world  market,  u  any  other  tnduitry  In 
the  United  States  can  do.  Senatora  Babtlxtt 
and  Macnuson  have  taken  the  other  ap- 
proach, however,  and  I  am  every  happy  to 
say.  have  succeeded  In  getting  their  fishing 
vessel  subsidy  bUl  through  the  Senate. 

American  fishing  In  these  waters  goes  back 
to  1865.  and  the  first  Alaskan  fish  boat  de- 
parted Wrangell  for  the  cod  banks  In  1879. 
With  continued,  sympathetic  support  from 
th^State  chamber,  and  we  hope  from  all  ot 
yq#  as  Individuals  of  Influence,  we  hope  to 
ke*p  fishing  Alaska's  first  Industry.  In  every 
respect. 

It  has  been  a  pleasiire  to  come  here  this 
morning,  and  If  my  remarks  have  generated 
any  questions  In  your  minds,  I  shall  be  hnppy 
to  try  to  answer  them. 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN    TRADE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  partici- 
pate in  an  international  symposium  on 
the  subject  of  European- American  trade 
relations.  This  significant  international 
conference  took  place  in  Amsterdam, 
the  Netherlands,  from  November  11  to 
15.  I  was  invited  to  deliver  one  of  the 
opening  addresses  at  the  symposium  on 
November  11.  Due  to  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  particular  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  was  unable  to 
attend  this  symposium.  I  had  prepared 
my  address  and  it  was  delivered  for  me 
by  Mr.  Richard  Reuter,  Director  of  the 
foor-for-peace  program.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Reuter  for  his  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

The  symposium  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 500  representatives  from  15 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
a  friendly  and  constructive  exchange  of 
ideas  on  particular  problems  of  food, 
agriculture,  and  agricultural  trade  which 
are  of  growing  importance  to  the  prog- 
ress and  well-being  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Participating  in  the  symposium  were 
leaders  and  spokesmen  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  representing  interests  of 
industry.  labor,  consumers,  science,  eco- 
nomics, government  and  agriculture. 
Discussion  topics  included: 
First  The  place  of  liberal  trade  in 
the  policies  of  the  West. 

Second.  The  technological  revolution 
in  world  agriculture. 

Third.  Emerging  agricultural  trade 
problems  and  opportunities. 

Fourth.  Science  and  the  development 
of  food  standards  and  regulation  for  in- 
ternational trade. 

Fifth.  Consumer-labor  interests  In 
food  and  agricultural  trade. 

Sixth.  Business  interests  in  food  and 
agricultural  trade. 

Seventh.  Problems  of  farm  Income  In 
relation  to  trade. 

Eighth.  Relating  national  agricvdtural 
policies  to  expanding  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  my  address  en- 
tiUed  "The  Place  of  Liberal  Trade  in 
the  Policies  of  the  West";  a  press  release 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
dated  August  27,  announcing  the  Euro- 
pean-American symposium  on  agricul- 
tural trade;  the  announcement  of  the 
symposium  speakers ;  also  a  press  release 


dated  October  28  from  the  Department  of 

Agriculture ;  and  a  letter  that  I  received 

from  Secretary  Freeman  inviting  me  to 

participate,  dated  October  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  Plack  or  Libesal  Tkaox  ik  thk  PoLicm 
OF  THK  West 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Httbekt  H. 
HuMPHKBT,  VS.  Senator,  before  the  Buro- 
pean-Amerlcan  symposium  on  agricultural 
trade.  In  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  No- 
vember 11,  1983) 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opporttinlty 
to  meet  with  you  and  to  take  part  In  this 
European-American  symposium  on  agricul- 
tural trade.  This  meeting  which  Ls  devoted 
to  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  trade 
relations  Is  of  great  significance.  I  know  I 
will  benefit  from  the  exchange  of  viewpoints. 
I  hope  we  will  all  come  away  with  a  greater 
recognition  of  the  political  and  economic 
forces  of  our  time.  Let  us  not  suffer  from 
the  Intrusion  of  obsolete  Ideas  that  are  mere 
prejudiced  echoes  of  a  vanished  age. 

The  announcement  of  this  symposium 
stated  that  the  keynote  from  the  American 
viewpoint  win  be  sounded  by  U.S.  Senator 
HtTBEKT  H.  HuMPHKET,  and  from  the  Euro- 
I>ean  standpoint  by  Mr.  V.  G.  M.  Marljnen, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands. 

As  I  have  reflected  upon  the  keynote  of 
this  meeting  I  have  come  to  the  concliislon 
that  fundamentally  It  could  be  expressed  In 
a  few  words — the  rising  tide  of  Interdepend- 
ence. 

Much  of  man's  progress  has  been  measured 
In  terms  of  trade.  It  was  trade,  primarily, 
which  sent  Marco  Polo.  Columbus.  Magellan, 
Drake,  and  other  explorers  on  voyages  which 
broadened  the  horizons  of  the  world.  Trade 
over  the  ages  has  provided  contacts  enrich- 
ing our  knowledge  and  culture.  Today,  trade 
Is  a  vital  component  In  the  prosperity  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States — a 
source  of  strength  to  all  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic Community.  If  trade  means  prog- 
ress— and  It  does — anything  that  hampers 
trade  Is  detrimental  to  progress. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  desir- 
ability— the  absolute  necessity — of  liberaliz- 
ing trade  to  the  maximum  extent  poeslMe. 
Spedflcally,  I  want  to  show  you  how  liberal 
trade  ties  In  with  the  overall  policies  of 
the  Western  World. 

What  are  the  policies  of  the  Western 
World? 

There  are  many,  of  course,  but  they  fall 
Into  a  few  bro<ul  categories. 

We  want  to  be  free,  within  the  framework 
of  democratic  governments — and  are  willing 
to  fight.  If  necessary,  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms. 
We  desire  peace. 

We  seek  the  high  standards  of  living — of 
health  and  comfort — which  this  age  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  Is  making  possible. 

We  are  prepared  to  help  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world  move  forwartl  with 
us. 

The  United  States  and  Western  Europe  are 
cooperating  in  approaches  to  these  conunon 
policies.  We  are  working  through  such 
international  agencies  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the 
Organizations  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  In  trade  matters,  our  prin- 
cipal contacts  are  through  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But  In  all 
these  fields,  we  have  many  other  contacts — 
diplomatic,  business,  financial,  cultural. 
This  symposliun  Is  In  Itself  an  example  of  a 
special  effort  to  focus  attention  on  trade 
and  the  need  for  Uberallzlng  it  further  In 
the  Interests  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

It  was  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  flew  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  attend 


the  unveUlng  of  a  memorial  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican general  and  statesman.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  I  reflected  on  the  success  of  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  productive  ventures 
in  all  history — the  MarshaU  plan  for  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery.  The  fact  that  we 
are  meeting  here  today  is  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  of  General  Marshall. 

Most  of  you  win  recall  that  the  threat  of 
Comunlst  subversion  and  domination  hung 
heavily  over  Europe.  Many  Eastern  nations 
had  lost  their  Independent  status  and  were 
Soviet  satellites.  The  Central  and  Western 
countries  were  suffering  from  war  exhaus- 
tion, poverty,  and  economic  collapse.  It  was 
at  that  stage  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nized a  fundamental  fact  of  the  postwar 
period — the  economic  and  military  strength 
of  the  free  world  depends  on  the  conununlty 
of  Interest,  the  cooperative  action  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  The 
economic  and  the  military  powers  of  the 
West  were  restored.  Now  we  see  the  result 
of  this  cooperative  venture  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Western  Europe  as  one  of  the 
vital  and  significant  power  centers  of  the 
world. 

No  man  could  have  foreseen  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  action.  However.  It  was  at 
that  very  moment,  whether  we  recognized  it 
or  not.  that  we  proclaimed  our  own  declara- 
tion of  Interdependence. 

My  mind  then  turned  to  the  greatness  of 
the  late  Robert  Schuman,  a  man  who  com- 
bined vision  with  realism.  He  was  a  friend 
of  freemen  everywhere.  He  was  one  of  a 
mere  handful  of  great  Europeans  who 
wrought  a  miracle  of  the  new  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  was  about  13  years  ago  that  he 
startled  the  world  by  launching  a  most 
novel  and  ambitious  venture  in  international 
cooperation  known  as  the  Schuman  plan. 
Out  of  this  was  created  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  which  has  since 
blossomed  into  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  eventually  may  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  United  States  of  E^u^ope. 
He  was  a  practical  visionary. 

No  meeting  such  as  this  should  proceed 
without  paying  credit  to  that  warm,  gallant, 
and  modest  friend  of  aU  freemen,  Jean 
Monnet.  To  an  admiring  world  this  almost 
legendary  figure  has  become  known  as  Mr. 
Europe.  Mr.  Monnet  will  go  down  In  history 
because  he  saw  with  crystal  clarity  the 
nature  of  the  great  tidal  economic  and  social 
forces  that  work  in  the  world.  He  set  his 
course  to  pursuing  the  most  relevant  pur- 
poses of  all — bending  men's  effort  toward  a 
nobler  future.  To  transient  disappoint- 
ments he  hnmunlzed  himself  In  the  great 
hope,  which  I  am  siure  wlU  be  fulfilled,  that 
the  immunization  also  will  become  part  of 
all  of  the  body  politic  of  Western  Europe. 
At  times  of  crisis  and  disappointment,  he  is 
apt  to  say,  "The  important  point  Is  for  ns 
not  to  be  defiected,  not  to  lose  momentum; 
we  must  go  forward.  We  may  alter  our 
tactics  but  never  our  main  objectives."  Jean 
Monnet  la  an  optimist.  He  is  an  optimist 
because  he  Is  a  practical  man  with  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  get  things  done,  and  they  are 
being  done.  To  him  also  we  should  pay 
tribute  at  this  meeting. 

There  are  a  few  essential  Ingredients  In 
the  men  I  have  mentioned — Marshall,  Schu- 
man, and  Monnet.  There  are  others  to  whom 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute — but  time  does 
not  permit.  Each  of  them  recognized  that 
defense  is  Indivisible — economic  life  is  inter- 
dependent, and  that  the  major  political  de- 
cisions at  our  time  must  of  necessity  be 
taken  in  concert  If  the  fuU  strength  of  the 
free  world  is  to  be  fully  mobnized. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  Is  growing 
Increasingly  interdependent.  The  United 
States  must  depend  on  many  other  countries 
for  several  of  the  critical  materials  and  even 
some  of  the  amenities  of  life.  The  statistics 
show  that  Western  Europe  Imports  consid- 
erably more  than  we  do.    The  United  States 
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Is  one  of  the  factors — ^but  only  one — In  the 
determination  of  world  prices  and  terms  of 
trade.  Shifts  in  production  and  buying  of 
other  nations  can  have  serious  effect  on  the 
well-being  of  our  farmers  and  even  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  In  this  nuclear  age, 
certainly  our  survival — yes  our  fate — Is  linked 
with  that  of  the  nations  represented  here 
today.  Therefore,  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  free  world  viability.  In  addition  to 
military  and  political  factors,  there  must  be 
a  community  of  economic  interest,  too. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  rec- 
ognized this  basic  fact  in  their  strong  ef- 
forts to  remove  existing  trade  barriers.  On 
this  Bide  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  nations  long 
divided  by  bitter  feuds  are  Joining  together 
seeking  to  find  strength  In  unity.  In  these 
efforts,  the  American  people  have  looked  on 
with  hope  and  admiration.  We  regard  a 
united  Europje  as  a  partner — not  a  rival. 
We  regard  a  united  Europe  as  a  partner  to 
join  with  us  and  others  In  reducing  trade 
barriers;  as  a  partner  to  develop  coordinated 
economic  policies,  and  as  a  partner  capable 
of  playing  an  even  greater  role  In  our  com- 
mon defense.  We  look  forward  to  a  full  and 
working  Atlantic  partnership. 

We  await  the  day  eagerly  when  we  will 
stop  talking  of  sixes  and  sevens,  but  of  one. 
This  one  Western  Buropean  community  will 
not  be  built  overnight,  but  with  the  best  of 
will  and  a  generosity  of  spirit,  it  will  be 
constructed.  And,  it  will  be  constructive  to 
a  still  better  future. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
farmer.  Western  Europe  can  be  regarded  as 
a  great  and  growing  market  for  the  high 
quality  food,  fiber  and  other  agricultural 
commodities.  He  se^s  In  this  part  of  the 
globe  the  fastest  growing  advanced  economic 
area  in  the  free  world.  Employment  is  high, 
industrial  production  up,  diets  Improving, 
and  the  entire  standard  of  living  on  the  up- 
grade. He  sees  that  consumer  demand  for 
food  and  other  goods  will  continue  to  rise. 

This  Improvement  in  overall  living  condi- 
tions in  Western  Europe  has  deep  economic 
import  to  our  farm  families  who  are  geared 
to  production  and  the  export  market  as 
never  before  in  history. 

Out  of  our  $5  billion  agricultural  export 
market,  conunerclal  exports  amounted  to 
approximately  $3.6  billion,  with  Western 
Europe  accounting  for  about  half.  I  must 
be  quick  to  add  that  not  only  every  Ameri- 
can, but  actually  everyone  who  loves  free- 
dom, has  a  vital  interest  in  these  exports  for 
dollars.  They  are  one  of  the  major  earners 
of  foreign  exchange.  As  you  know,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  has  been  what  the  economists 
call  favorable,  but  our  balance  of  payments 
has  not  been.  Defense  commitments  and 
economic  assistance  have  resulted  in  our  in- 
ternational expenditures  exceeding  our 
receipts. 

We  are  In  a  long  struggle  which  does  not 
offer  us  much  opportunity  to  reduce  these 
expenditures  unless  we  lighten  our  share  of 
the  obligation.  We  feel  It  is  much  better  if 
we  expand  our  export  earnings  and  carry  our 
load  as  before.  Obviously,  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  one  means — an  Important  one — 
to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  make  this  additional  fundamental 
point.  Unlike  some  of  the  In-and-out, 
sporadic  Import  sources  to  which  Western 
Europe  has  been  witness  In  recent  years,  the 
United  States  is  a  continuing  high  quality 
and  rich  source  of  food  and  fiber.  You  can 
draw  on  this  to  feed  and  clothe  yoiu-  popula- 
tion better  than  ever. 

As  Its  industry  expands.  Western  Europe 
must  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
Inflationary  forces  which  would  drive  up- 
ward the  price  line  on  the  industrial  ex- 
ports which  are  basic  to  Its  prosperity. 

The  American  farmer  needs  these  ex- 
panded markets,  and  Europe  needs  our 
farm  products.    Obviously,  there  exist  enor- 


moxis  potentialities  in  this  exchange  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  an  elected  public  official,  I  realize  some 
of  the  political  problems.  I  recognize  that 
there  is  a  delicate  problem  of  timing  such 
forward  steps.  However,  these  are  steps 
which  will  benefit  all  of  us,  and  when  taken, 
will  Increase  our  political  stature.  We  have 
It  within  o\ir  power  to  say  to  our  respective 
constituents,  you  have  benefited — mankind 
has  benefited. 

Unquestionably,  our  economic  strength  is 
vital  to  our  free  way  of  life.  Defense  Is  be- 
coming to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  an 
effort  involving  whole  populations — not  only 
fighting  men,  but  also  the  men  and  women 
who  produce  in  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms.  National  strength  Is  to  be  calculated 
by  gross  national  product  as  well  as  mis- 
siles, planes,  ships,  and  guns.  Countries 
with  great  capacities  to  produce  are  re- 
spected and  feared  by  wo\ild-be  aggressors. 
The  productive  capacity  of  the  Western 
World,  backed  up  by  enormous  scientific  and 
technological  capability,  Is  as  great  a  deter- 
rent to  aggression  as  our  weapons. 

Trade — commerce  between  nations — can 
help  us  work  for  the  peace  that  we  all  de- 
sire. Trade  walls  can  be  barriers  to  more 
than  the  flow  of  goods;  trade  walls  can  also 
shut  out  many  valuable  contacts  between 
nations.  Trade  contacts,  like  cultural  ex- 
changes, can  promote  understanding  and  the 
easing  of  tensions.  This  is  true  of  trade  not 
only  with  friendly  nations,  but  also  with 
less  friendly  countries. 

Western  Europe,  by  and  large,  has  main- 
tained more  trade  contacts  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  than  has  the  United  States. 
But  the  U.S.  policy  is  changing,  as  I  think 
you  know.  The  United  States  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  sell  wheat  and  other  farm 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East- 
em  European  countries  to  meet  emergency 
needs.  For  a  long  time  I  have  advocated 
broader  trade  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries as  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  Im- 
proved International  relations. 

But  In  broadening  our  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  have  a  unified  policy 
which  will  govern  the  actions  of  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conference  last  week  in  Paris  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  NATO  code  to 
govern  East- West  trade.  This  proposal  could 
do  much  to  harmonize  the  trade  policies  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  nations  on  such 
questions  as  credit  terms,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, and  arbitration  of  disputes.  In- 
creased East-West  trade  can  be  an  avenue  to 
greater  International  harmony.  But  disunity 
and  cutthroat  cc«npetltlon  on  trade  matters 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  can 
only  weaken  and  disrupt  the  Western  Alli- 
ance, can  only  aid  the  cause  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

We  also  must  bear  in  mind.  In  seeking  this 
broader  trade,  that  the  Communist  camps, 
both  Slno  and  Soviet,  have  not  abandoned 
their  determination  to  Impose  conununism 
on  the  entire  world.  They  are  pushing  to- 
ward that  objective  with  every  means  they 
feel  they  can  safely  employ.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  said  Just  the  other  day  In 
Frankfurt  that  the  limited  agreements  we 
have  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  do  not 
constitute  a  detente. 

We  do  not  want  to  help  the  Communists 
bury  us.  Many  Items — such  as  certain  types 
of  scientific  instruments,  machine  tools,  and 
strategic  heavy  equipment — should  stay  off 
the  trade  list.  But  many  other  products — 
food  and  other  consumer  goods — could  well 
be  traded.  I  can't  believe  that  helping  the 
Soviet  Union  meet  a  temporary  shortage  of 
grain  is  going  to  help  that  country  conquer 
the  world.  Looking  at  the  matter  another 
way,  I  cant  believe  that  withholding  the 
grain  would  have  toppled  Communist  re- 
gimes. 


How  the  Communist  countries  feel  about 
permanently  enlarged  trade,  I  don't  know. 
The  Soviet  Union  doesn't  seem  to  believe  in 
trade  for  trade's  sake.  Certainly,  some  eco- 
nomic problems  are  involved.  Trade  pre- 
supposes an  exchange  of  goods.  The  Com- 
muiUst  countries  have  been  paying  for  grain 
Imports  with  gold,  and  that's  a  commodity 
that  the  United  States  could  use  to  good 
advantage.  The  Communist  counties  also 
have  been  supplying  the  West  with  some 
oil,  lumber,  caviar,  and  furs.  But  the  Com- 
munist camp  does  not  appear  to  have  many 
products  that  would  support  a  broadly  based 
two-way  trade  policy. 

As  the  world's  largest  food  producer,  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead  In  distrib- 
uting food  to  needy  nations.  In  the  past 
few  years,  the  United  States  has  made  avail- 
able to  the  less  developed  countries  almost 
$13  billion  worth  of  food.  About  half  of  this 
total  was  sold  to  dollar-short  countries  for 
foreign  currencies,  of  which  about  half  were 
loaned  and  granted  back  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Other  commodities  were 
bartered,  or  sold  on  long-term  credit  ar- 
rangements, or  donated  outright. 

But  food  is  doing  more  than  relieving  hun- 
ger, important  as  that  is.  Pood  also  Is  pro- 
moting economic  development.  The  local 
currencies  loaned  or  granted  back  to  the  re- 
cipient countries  are  being  diverted  by  less 
developed  countries  to  economic  growth 
projects,  such  as  roads,  dams,  irrigation  ca- 
nals, reclamation,  food  storage  facilities,  and 
the  like.  Food  also  Is  promoting  economic 
growth  by  preventing  food  price  inflation, 
which  would  mean  the  diversion  of  scarce 
funds  into  wages  instead  of  into  needed 
equipment,  supplies,  and  materials,  many  of 
which  must  be  imported. 

But  food  has  been  only  part  of  the  total 
aid  going  abroad.  AU  countries  of  the  West- 
ern World  have  made  contributions  of  money, 
equipment,  technical  assistance,  and  other 
services.  U.S.  aid  programs  have  been 
worldwide.  The  Western  European  countries 
have  tended  to  concentrate  their  aid  in  coun- 
tries which  were  former  colonies.  All  have 
contributed  substantially  to  international 
organizations.  Including  the  United  Nations, 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  the 
Colombo  plan,  and  others. 

The  bread  we  have  cast  upon  the  waters 
Is  being  returned  to  us  in  other  ways.  The 
contributions  we  have  made  are  stimulating 
economic  growth.  For  example,  per  capita 
gross  national  product  increased  6  percent 
between  1959  and  1962  in  Nigeria;  7  percent 
in  Egypt;  and  8  percent  In  India  and  Brazil. 

The  less  developed  countries  are  eager  to 
become  commercial  traders.  And  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  Western  World  are 
eager  for  them  to  realize  their  wish.  Trade, 
not  aid,  is  their  objective,  and  ours. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  up  to  now  is 
this:  the  Atlantic  Community  is  better  off 
because  it  has  developed  a  substantial  trade 
volume.  The  less  developed  countries  are 
better  off  because  they  are  on  their  way  to 
economic  development  and  commercial  trade. 
But  should  we  rest  on  our  past  achieve- 
ments? Shouldn't  we  explore  additional 
ways  of  expanding  the  flow  of  goods  In  the 
world? 

I  am  Indebted  to  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  dis- 
tinguished British  historian  who  will  address 
us,  for  one  of  the  most  illuminating  cri- 
tiques of  our  efforts  to  help  our  less  fortu- 
nate friends.  Mr.  Toynbee  said:  "Our  age 
will  be  well  remembered,  not  for  Its  horrify- 
ing crimes  nor  Its  astonishing  inventions, 
but  because  it  Is  the  flrst  generation  since 
the  dawn  of  history  in  which  mankind  dared 
to  believe  It  practical  to  make  the  benefits 
of  civilization  available  to  the  whole  human 
race." 

Mr.  Toynbee  Is  right.  We  have  It  within 
our  means  to  banish  hunger,  to  conquer  dis- 
ease, to  educate  the  illiterate,  and  to  lift  the 
standard    of    living   for    all    mankind.     We 
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can  accompllah  these  worthy  objectives,  how- 
ever, only  if  we  promote  economic  develop- 
ment through  capital  Investment,  foreign 
aid.  and  International  trade. 

The  phUosophy  of  liberal  trade  is  firmly 
estabUshed  In  the  United  States  and  backed 
up  by  30  years  of  history. 

Tne  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of 
1934  Is  a  monument  to  two  great  Americans — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  Its  luster.  It  brought 
a  new  concept  to  the  American  people  and 
to  world  trade. 

Today  the  United  States  has  new  and  more 
liberal  trade  legislation — the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  oX  1982.  This  legtelatlon  is  even 
broader  In  Its  vision  and  in  Its  potential  for 
human  good  than  the  act  It  replaces. 

Through  this  legislaUon— which  we  are 
seeking  to  implement — a  new  road  has  been 
opened  toward  the  goal  of  increased  free 
world  prosperity  and  strength,  through  ex- 
panded International  trade.  In  preparing 
to  move  along  this  road,  we  are  preparing  for 
the  biggest  and  most  comprehensive  trade 
negotiations  in  the  world's  history. 

The  bargaining  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  very  substantial — and 
firmly  rooted  in  American  foreign  policy. 
For  the  Trade  Expcmslon  Act  rests  primarily 
on  two  basic  elements  of  U.3.  policy — first, 
that  trade  liberalization  is  an  essential  step 
toward  the  closer  integration  of  the  free 
world  economy.  Second,  that  liberalization 
of  trade  restrictions  on  all  sides  will  bring  a 
better  allocation  of  world  resources,  and  will 
stimulate  economic  efficiency,  innovation, 
and  enterprise.  These  are  the  two  legs  on 
which  VS.  foreign  trade  policy  stands — 
a  commitment  to  an  economic  philosophy 
of  freedom  and  to  a  political  philosophy 
of  Interdependence.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  Is  based  upon  the  belief  that, 
through  export  expansion,  the  United 
States  can  achieve  equilibrium  in  its 
balance  of  payments  without  resorting  to 
restrictive  policies  affecting  the  movement  of 
goods,  serrlces,  and  capital  and  without 
weakening  its  commitment  for  defense  and 
economic  aid  to  less  developed  cotmtrles. 

Moceover,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  oiir  trading  partners  share  these  views. 
This  is  what  we  discovered  through  many 
meetings  during  the  early  months  of  this 
year.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
process  of  trade  liberalization  will  be  a  quick 
and  easy  one.  On  the  contrary,  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  road  ahead  la  long  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  It  requires  careful  prepara- 
tion at  home  and  Internationally.  What  we 
have  to  contend  with  Is  a  very  wide  gamut  of 
trade  matters  going  far  beyond  tariffs  alone. 
We  recognize  the  difficult  poUtlcal  problems 
which  agricultural  poUcy  raises  for  each  of 
the  participating  countries.  We  have  our 
own  poUUcal  problems  as  well.  But.  as  proof 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  own  intention  to 
tackle  these  problems  on  a  worldwide  scale, 
we  have  declared  our  willingness  to  discuss' 
our  own  agricultural  system  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

I  feel  that  fundamentally  there  exists  in 
the  Atlantic  Community  a  will  to  truly  lib- 
eralize trade  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis. 
I  am  confident  that  this  symposium  will 
write  an  important  and  honorable  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  free  world's  progress 
toward  even  more  fruitful  and  deeper  In- 
terdependence. 

It  may  seem  like  a  long  way  from  Amster- 
dam to  Minnesota — out  in  the  central  heart- 
land of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  people 
of  my  State  are  vitally  concerned  about  the 
things  you  will  be  saying  and  doing  here. 
The  people  of  Western  Europe  also  will  be 
concerned.  We  have  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity in  this  informal  fortim  to  create  the 
kind  of  climate  which  wUl  carry  over  to  the 
actual  negotiations  which  begin  next  May 
under  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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During  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II, 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  enunciated  his 
four  freedoms,  he  caUed  for  freedom  from 
want  and  defined  it  as  "economic  under- 
standing which  wlU  secure  to  every  nation 

a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  Inhabitants 

everywhere  in  the  world." 

The  22  years  that  have  passed  since  those 
words  rang  around  the  world  have  seen  us 
draw  graduaUy  nearer  that  goal,  despite  the 
many  detours  and  distractions  of  a  troubled 
age.  Freedom  from  want  is  becoming  an 
attainable  goal. 

Nearly  four  centuries  ago,  Shakespeare 
gave  a  name  to  one  of  mankind's  oldest 
dreams.    He  called  it  the  brave  new  world. 

If  we  of  the  West  can  have  the  vision 
to  match  our  technical  skills,  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  lead  all  of  mankind  across 
the  threshold  of  that  world. 

ELROPEAN-AMXaiCAN  SYMPOSIUM  ON  AcSICVL- 

TUSAL  Traaz  Announced 


A  European -American  symposium  on  agri- 
cultural trade  wUl  be  held  November  11-16 
in  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  cooperating  U.S.  food  and  agri- 
cultural industries.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman  announced  today  (Sep- 
tember 3) . 

Recognized  professional  leaders  from  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting such  areas  of  interest  as  Industry, 
labor,  consumers,  science,  education,  gov- 
ernment, and  agriculture,  will  be  invited  to 
participate,  the  Secretary  said.  The  sympo- 
sium will  be  held  in  the  Glass  Hall  of  the 
RAI  Exhibition  Building,  Amsterdam.  Ap- 
proximately 500  participants  are  expected. 

The  symposium  will  be  held  concurrently 
with  the  U.S.  Food  and  Agriculture  Exhibi- 
tion for  Western  Europe,  November  7-34, 
also  in  the  RAI  Exhibition  Building.  This 
exhibiUon  will  be  the  largest  such  oversea 
event  presented  by  the  Department  during 
its  8  years  of  international  trade  fair  ac- 
tivity. 

"The  symposium,  in  contrast  to  Interna- 
tional negotiating  sessions  where  trade  rela- 
tions are  discussed  formally  at  high  govern- 
ment levels,  will  be  an  informal  conference 
primarily  for  business,  professional,  consum- 
er, and  agricultxiral  leaders,"  Secretary  Free- 
man said.  "It  will  give  Etiropean  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  constructively  on  the  various  means 
that  could  be  employed  to  strengthen  agri- 
cultural trade." 

The  keynote  of  the  Amsterdam  symposium. 
Secretary  Freeman  said,  will  be  the  promise 
and  the  problems  of  the  20th  century  food 
and  agricultural  revolution  which  most  nota- 
bly is  taking  place  in  Europe  and  North 
America. 

"We  are  all  affected  by  this  food  and  agri- 
cultural revolution.  Europeans  and  North 
Americans  alike,"  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

"Yet,  on  neither  side  of  the  Atlantic  do 
we  sufficiently  recognize  what  is  happening 
nor  do  we  fully  comprehend  the  implications 
and  opportunities,  both  in  our  Individual 
countries  and  in  our  relations  with  one  an- 
other. 

"By  getting  together  for  a  free  and  frank 
exchange  of  facts,  we  will  contribute  to  one 
another's  knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  help  to  clarify  a  number 
of  issues  of  mutual  concern." 

The  symposium  will  consist  of  eight  half- 
day  sessions,  each  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  discussion  of  a  major  topic.  As  a  general 
pattern,  one  European  and  one  American 
will  speak  on  each  major  topic,  each  speaker 
to  be  a  recognized  leader  in  his  field.  Dis- 
cussions will  follow  the  speeches,  with  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  jiartlcipating. 

Major  topics  will  include:  The  technologi- 
cal revolution  in  world  agriculture;  science 
and  the  development  of  food  standards  and 
regulations  for  international  trade;  consum- 


er-labor intereste  in  food  and  agricultural 
trade;  business  interests  in  food  and  agri- 
cultural trade;  farm  income  in  relation  to 
trade;  national  agricultural  policies  in  rela- 
Uon  to  trade;  emerging  agricultural  trade 
problems  and  opportunities;  and  the  place  of 
liberal  trade  in  the  policies  of  the  West. 

The  Amsterdam  sj-mposlimi  will  be  lim- 
ited to  Invited  guests  but  the  exhibition  will 
be  open  to  the  general  public  and  heavy 
attendance  from  both  the  Netherlands  and 
other  Western  European  countries  la 
expected. 

U.S.  firms  and  organizations  wishing  in- 
formation about  participation  should  write 
to  International  Trade  Fairs  Division.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  DC.  20250. 

In  Europe,  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Information  Cen- 
ter for  European-American  Trade,  care  of 
RAI  Exhibition  Building,  Amsterdam,  the 
Netherlands. 

STMPOSrUM    Spcakehs 

1.  Monday  afternoon,  November  11:  "The 
Place  of  Uberal  Trade  in  the  Policies  of  the 
West":  European.  Prime  Minister  Marijnen 
of  the  Netherlands;  American,  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  X3S.  Senator. 

2.  Tuesday  morning,  November  12:  "The 
Technological  Revolution  in  World  Agricul- 
ture": European.  Rev.  H.  De  Farcy,  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Studies  Uanves  (Seine) 
France;  American.  Dr.  Brooks  James,  dean. 
School  of  Agriculture,  North  CaroUna  State 
College. 

3.  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  12: 
"Emerging  Agricultural  Trade  Problems  and 
Opf»ortunities":  European.  Dr.  George  Allen. 
(United  Kingdom)  professor,  agrlcultiu-al 
economics.  Oxford  University;  American.  Dr. 
L.  W.  Witt,  professor,  agricultural  economics 
Michigan  SUte  University. 

4.  Wednesday  morning.  November  13:  "Sci- 
ence and  the  Development  of  Food  Stand- 
ards and  Regulations  for  International 
Trade":  European,  Dr.  Jean-Pierre  Latteur 
(Belgium),  Chairman,  EEC  Committee  on 
Food  Standards:  American,  Dr.  Emll  Mrak 
chancellor.  University  of  Calif OTnIa,  Darts. 

5.  Wednesday  afternoon.  November  13: 
"Consumer-Labor  Interests  In  Food  and 
Agricultural  Trade":  European,  Mr.  Juul 
Poulsen  (Denmark).  Secretary  General.  In- 
ternational Union  of  Food  and  Allied  Work- 
ers; American.  Mr.  Bert  Seldman,  European 
economic   representative,   APL-CIO. 

6.  Thursday  morning.  November  14:  "Busi- 
ness Interests  In  Food  and  Agricultural 
Trade':  European,  Dr.  Fritz  Berg,  German 
industrialist  (Cologne);  American,  Mr.  Jesse 
Tapp,  Bank  of  America. 

7.  Thursday  afternoon,  November  14: 
"Problems  of  Farm  Income  in  Relation  to 
Trade":  European,  Dr.  J.  Horrlng  (Nether- 
lands), professor  of  agricultural  economics, 
Wagenlngen;  American,  Dr.  George  Brandow, 
professor,  agricultural  economics,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

8.  Friday,  final  session.  November  15: 
"Gearing  National  Agricultural  Policies  to 
Expanding  Trade":  European.  Slcco  L. 
Mansholt  (Netherlands).  Vice  President,  EEC 
Christopher  Soame  (United  Kingdom ),  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture:  American,  Secretary 
Freem.nn. 

USDA   Announces  Program   for   European- 
American    ACRICULTtTRAL    TRADE    SYMPOSIUM 

Several  hundred  outstanding  opinion  lead- 
ers of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
will  exchange  ideas  on  food,  agriculture  and 
agrlcultiu-al  trade  at  the  European-Ameri- 
can sjrmposium  on  agricultural  trade  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  November  Il- 
ls, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
today  in  announcing  the  program  for  the 
event. 

The  symposium  wUl  run  concurrently  with 
the  18-day  UJS.  food  and  agriculture  exhlbi- 
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tlon,  to  be  opened  by  Vice  President  Ltiidon 
B.  Johnson,  November  7.  in  Amsterdam's 
RAI  exhibition  building. 

Keynote  for  the  symposium  will  be 
sounded  at  the  opening  session  Monday 
afternoon,  November  11,  when  V.  G.  M.  Mar- 
ijnen. Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  U.S.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  pre- 
sent European  and  American  views  on  "The 
Place  of  Liberal  Trade  in  the  Policies  of 
the  West."  At  the  opening  banquet  that 
evening,  the  principal  speaker  will  be  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee,  the  British  historian. 

At  the  final  session,  Friday  morning,  No- 
vember 15,  representatives  of  three  of  the 
major  international  trading  entitles  in  the 
West  win  exchange  views  on  "Relating  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Policies  to  Expanding 
Trade."  In  this  discussion.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  will  represent 
the  United  States;  Slcco  L.  Mansholt  of  the 
Netherlands  will  represent  the  European 
Economic  Community  (Common  Market),  in 
which  he  is  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mission; and  Minister  of  Agriculture  Chris- 
topher Soames  will  represent  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Between  the  opening  and  closing  pro- 
grams, there  will  be  6  half-day  sessions, 
each  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  major 
topic.  Generally,  two  speeches  will  be  made 
on  each  topic,  one  by  a  leading  European 
and  the  other  by  an  American.  These  major 
speeches  will  then  be  the  subjects  of  short 
talks  by  three  or  four  discussants — some 
American  but  predominantly  European — af- 
ter which  there  will  be  general  discussion. 

The  program  for  these  sessions  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday  morning,  November  12:  "The 
Technological  Revolution  in  World  Agricul- 
ture." Chairman:  George  Phillppopoulos. 
Deputy  Director  General,  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. Greece.  Speakers:  The  Reverend 
H.  De  Farcy,  director.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Angers,  Prance;  and  Brooks  James,  dean. 
School  of  Agriculture,  North  Carolina  State 
College. 

Discussants:  Hans- August  Luecker,  Ger- 
man representative  to  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Council  of  Kurope;  Mario  Bondini,  presi- 
dent. National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Econ- 
omy, Rome;  Dale  Hathaway,  professor  of 
agricultural  economics,  Michigan  State 
University. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  November  12:  "Emerg- 
ing Agricultural  Ttade  Problems  and  Op- 
portunities." Chairman:  J.  Buchler,  Sec- 
retary General.  Ministry  of  Agriculttire,  Lux- 
embourg. Speakers:  George  Allen,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  economics,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Kngland;  and  L.  W.  Witt,  professor 
of  agricultural  economics,  Michigan  State 
University. 

Discussants:  Jorgen  Pedersen,  Danish 
economist  and  lecturer:  Sven  Holmstrom, 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Agricultural 
Research,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Andre  Deheer- 
fer-Ozanne.  chief.  Agricultural  Markets  Divi- 
sion, O.E.C.D.,  Paris,  France;  and  Elmer 
Learn,  head,  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. Institute  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Wednesday  morning,  November  13:  "Sci- 
ence and  the  Development  of  Pood  Stand- 
ards and  RegulaUons  for  International 
Trade,"  Chairman;  Sven  Dalgaard-Mlkkel- 
sen,  professor,  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agri- 
cultural College,  Denmark.  Speakers:  Jean- 
Pierre  Latteur,  Chairman  of  Common  Mar- 
ket Committee  on  Food  Standards,  Brussels. 
Belgium;  and  Emll  Mrak.  ChanceUor.  School 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  California. 

Discussants:  A.  Kekwiek,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  Eng- 
land; Leopold  Schmld.  University  of  Vienna. 
Austlra;  and  M.  R,  Clarkson,  Agrlcultxiral 
Research  Service,  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Wednesday  aftenux>n,  November  18:  "Con- 
8\m:ier-Labor  Interests  In  FHx>d  and  Agricul- 


tural Trade."  Chairman :  Charles  McCarthy, 
president,  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions. 
Dublin.  Speakers:  Juul  E.  Poulsen,  Den- 
mark, secretary  general.  International 
Union  of  Food  and  Allied  Workers;  Bert  Seld- 
man, European  economic  representative, 
AFL-CIO  European  office,  Paris. 

Discussants:  H.  G.  Buiter,  Luxembourg, 
secretary.  Trade  Union  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  the  Six  Common  Market  Coun- 
tries; and  Miss  Edna  Poyner,  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 

Thursday  morning,  November  14:  "Busi- 
ness Interest  in  Food  and  Agricultural 
Trade."  Chairman:  W.  E.  Zesiger,  food  im- 
porter and  distributor,  Berne,  Switzerland. 
Speakers:  Fritz  Berg,  president.  National 
Association  of  German  Industlres,  Cologne; 
and  Jesse  Tapp,  Bank  of  America,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Discussants:  Don  Alvaro  Ortiz  de  Zarate, 
director,  SPAR,  Madrid,  Spain;  and  J.  B. 
Hutson,  president.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thursday  afternoon,  November  14:  "Prob- 
lems of  Farm  Income  in  Relation  to  Trade." 
Chairman:  Hans  Borgen,  chairman  of  Feder- 
ation of  Agricultural  Cooperatives,  Oslo, 
Norway.  Speakers:  J.  Horrlng,  professor  of 
agricultural  economics.  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity, Wagenlngen,  the  Netherlands;  and 
George  Brandow,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Discussants:  A.  U.  Juhl,  chairman.  Federa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Employees,  Renders, 
Denmark;  and  Kenneth  Naden,  executive  vice 
president,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, Washington,  D.C. 

The  honorary  chairman  of  the  sympo- 
sium will  be  B.  W.  Blesheuvel,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands.  The  secre- 
tary general  will  be  John  S.  Rice,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands. 

Sessions  will  be  in  the  Glass  Hall  of  the 
R.  A.  I.  Building.  Simultaneous  interpreta- 
tion win  be  provided  in  French,  German, 
Dutch,  and  English.  All  symposium  papers 
will  be  made  available  for  public  dissemina- 
tion. 


Department  of  ACRicuLTtjRE, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  17, 1963. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Hubert:  I  have  the  honor  to  Invite 
you  to  participate,  as  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican representative,  in  an  international 
symposium  on  the  subject  of  European- 
American  trade  relations.  This  event  will 
take  place  in  Amsterdam  from  November  11 
to   15,   1983. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  many  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been 
striving  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  European  and  American  peo- 
ple on  agricultural  issues  affecting  interna- 
tional trade.  While  continuous  trade  nego- 
tiations at  the  Government  level  are  carried 
on  between  the  United  States  and  European 
nations,  leaders  In  Europe  and  America  have 
Increasingly  recognized  the  need  for  support- 
ing these  governmental  dlscvissions  with  in- 
formal, constructive,  nonofficial  discussions 
which  will  help  to  clarify  the  issues  for  the 
public. 

I  know  you  agree  that  the  continued  prog- 
ress of  healthy  trading  relationships  through 
out  the  world  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  forward-looking  agricultural  trade 
policies  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  liberalized  international 
trade.  This  is  a  problem  with  ramifications 
which  extend  beyond  the  particular  agri- 
cultural commodities  Involved,  ultimately 
affecting  living  costs,  wage  scales.  Industrial 
production  costs  and  the  International  bal- 
ance of  i>ayment8  for  nations  as  a  whole.  In 
short,  it  is  a  problem  that  affects  all  sectors 
of  national  economies  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ships between  nations. 


This  is  the  background  which  has  prompt- 
ed the  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
cooperating  XJB.  food  and  agricultural  In- 
dustries to  sponsor  a  European-American 
symposium  on  food  and  agricultural  trade 
devoted  to  a  public  exploration  of  the  prom- 
ise and  problems  of  Atlantic  trade  relation- 
ships. Recognized  European  and  American 
leaders  representing  industry,  labor,  con- 
sumers, science,  economics,  government,  and 
agriculture  are  being  Invited  to  participate. 

The  symposium  will  be  held  in  Amsterdam 
concurrently  with  the  U.S.  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture exhibition  for  Western  Europe,  the 
largest  U.S.  exhibition  to  be  staged  overseas 
in  1963.  Included  in  the  exhibition  will  be 
a  display  of  representative  European  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  products  that  are  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  Invite  you  to  deliver 
one  of  the  opening  addresses  at  the  sym- 
positim.  Your  address  would  be  scheduled 
for  2  pjn.  on  Monday,  November  11.  This 
session  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Importance  of  International  trade  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  will 
serve  as  an  Introduction  to  all  symposium 
sessions.  The  topic  to  be  discussed  will  be 
"The  Place  of  Uberal  Trade  in  the  Policies  of 
the  West."  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  what- 
ever assistance  you  may  desire  in  drafting 
appropriate  remarks. 

You  will  note  from  the  enclosed  summary 
of  information  that  the  symposium  Is  struc- 
tured so  that  each  major  topic  is  discussed 
by  a  leading  European  representative  and  a 
leading  American  representative,  each  pre- 
senting the  viewpoint  of  his  respective  trade 
area.  As  cospeaker  with  you,  we  have  invited 
Prime  Minister  Marijnen,  of  the  Netherlands 
who  has  tentatively  accepted. 

Invited  to  attend  this  session  and  also  to 
participate  In  floor  discussion  will  be  opin- 
ion leaders  from  the  United  States  and  17 
countries  of  Europe:  The  Netherlands.  Bel- 
gium. Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Prance,  Spain. 
Portugal,  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Finland. 

I  know  that  your  presentation  at  the  sym- 
posium would  be  a  valuable  contribution. 
I  am  sure  also  that  you  would  find  your 
participation  highly  rewarding,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inqury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  amendment  Is 
now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  pending  is  No.  306,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment,  as  a  substitute  for  section 
(i)  on  page  47,  to  prohibit  assistance  to 
certain  economically  developed  nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  propose  to  make  a 
speech  in  support  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  desire  to  follow  the  leadership's  wishes 
in  regard  to  speeches  they  may  wish  to 
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make  upon  It.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment  first. 

Mr.  PXJLBRIOHT.  I  am  oppossed  to 
it.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
perhaps  would  wish  to  speak  first.  I  have 
some  remarks  I  wish  to  make  about  It. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wish  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  that  is  my  hiten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  concluded  its  business  on  Fri- 
day I  rather  broadly  hinted  that  I  might 
offer  a  motion  to  table  certain  amend- 
ments, if  offered.  Of  course,  that  is  in 
the  procedural  domain,  and  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sumptu- 
ary motion  which  would  cut  off  all  de- 
bate. If  I  were  to  pursue  a  consistent 
course.  I  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  case  of  all  amendments,  which  I 
am  always  reluctant  to  do. 

I  had  hoped  that  perhaps  action  on 
the  bill  could  be  expedited.  I  have  had 
a  discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  He  shows  a  similar 
disposition  not  to  take  too  long  on  the 
amendments.  Perhaps  a  substantial 
number  of  them  will  not  be  offered.  So. 
under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
discuss  amendment  No.  306;  but  before 
I  do  so.  there  are  some  other  matters  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly. 

I  was  delightfully  surprised  and  great- 
ly pleased  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  the  lead  editorial.  "Tired 
of  ItAU." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tired  or  It  Au. 
President  Kennedy.  In  accepting  a  distin- 
guished   service    award    from    a    Protestant 
group,    got    in    the    following    plug    for    his 
foreign  aid  program : 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  Some  say  they 
are  tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world 
problems,  or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  re- 
ceive our  aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy. 
But  what  kind  of  spirit  Is  that?  Are  we 
tired  of  living  In  a  free  world?  Do  we  ex- 
pect to  make  It  over  in  oiu"  own  Image? 
Are  we  going  to  quit  now  because  there  are 
problems  not  yet  solved?" 

The  Implication  here  Is  that  the  American 
people  (Who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing, 
and  happy  to  keep  on  lugging  it.  Some 
other  President.  17  years  in  the  future,  may 
be  saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But 
we  dissent. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  for- 


eign aid.  They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out 
billions  In  American  tax  dollars  to  people 
who  couldn't  care  less  about  what  we  In 
thU  country  like  to  speak  of  as  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  are  bored  to  tears  with 
the  threadbare  argument  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay 
the  bills  for  countries  which  don't  know  or 
care  which  team  they  are  playing  on.  assum- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any 
team.  Mr.  Khrushchev  can't  even  feed  his 
own  people.  Why  not  let  him  try  this  for- 
eign Hid  load  for  size? 

To  sum  up.  we  think  the  American  people, 
as  far  as  foreign  aid  Is  concerned,  have 
Just  about  had  it.  And  we  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  this  more  than  any- 
thing else  which  underlies  the  attitude  of 
Congress-an  attitude  which  the  President 
either   can't   or    won't    understand. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  It  should  be.  The 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  In  history  (with 
applause)  if  it  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  a  part  of  the  editorial  to  the  Senate 
and  comment  on  it.  The  editorial 
states : 

President  Kennedy,  in  accepting  a  distin- 
guished service  award  from  a  ProtesUnt 
group,  got  In  the  following  plug  for  his  for- 
eign aid  program: 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  Some  say  they  are 
tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world  problems, 
or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  receive  our 
aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy.  But  what 
kind  of  spirit  is  that?  Are  we  tired  of  living 
In  a  free  world?  Do  we  expect  to  make  It 
over  in  our  own  image?  Are  we  going  to  quit 
now  because  there  are  problems  not  yet 
solved?  " 

The  Star  editorial  penetratingly  and 
cogently  proceeded  with  these  com- 
ments: 

The  implication  here  Is  that  the  American 
people  (who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing,  and 
happy  to  keep  on  lugging  It.  Some  other 
President.  17  years  In  the  future,  may  be 
saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  we 
dissent. 

It  Is  oiu-  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  foreign 
aid. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  urging  a 
drastic  revision  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram have  been  saying  that  for  months. 
I  started  saying  it  months  ago  when  I 
started  almost  daily  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
ate urging  the  administration  to  give 
some  revisionary  consideration  to  its  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  have  said  in  this 
debate,  as  have  many  other  Senators, 
that  if  this  program  went  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  American  people  It 
would  take  a  walloping  and  shellacking. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  have  their 
will  carried  out.  That  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  about  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Apparently.  It  Is  the  administration's 
position  that.  Irrespective  of  what  public 
opimon  may  be,  it.  nevertheless,  should 
urge  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
dissociate  myself  from  that  attitude. 
It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with 
our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 


I  am  glad  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  stated  the  case  thusly  when 
he  said  the  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
foreign  aid — sick  and  Ured  of  foreign  aid 
as  it  exists,  as  it  Is  being  administered, 
and  in  respect  to  the  millions  that  go  to 
a  good  many  recipient  countries  that 
should  not  be  getting  a  dollar.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Star  went  on  to 
write: 

They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out  billions 
in  American  tax  dollars  to  people  who 
couldn't  care  less  about  what  we  in  this  coun- 
try like  to  speak  of  as  the  American  way  of 
life.  They  are  bored  to  tears  with  the 
threadbare  argument  that  the  Communists 
win  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay  the 
bills  for  countries  which  don't  know  or  care 
which  team  they  are  playing  on.  assuming 
that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any  team. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  can't  even  feed  his  own  peo- 
ple. Why  not  let  him  try  this  foreign  aid 
load  for  size? 

I  started  uttering  these  warnings  5 
years  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
supported  foreign  aid  during  those  5 
years,  up  to  last  year,  on  the  theory 
that  if  certain  amendments  could  be 
adopted  if  I  could  successfully  urge 
amendments  to  the  bill— and  some  of 
them  were  adopted,  but  they  were  not 
too  important — I  would  go  along  with  the 
program. 

Last  yeai-  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  I  thought  the  people  were  en- 
titled to  know  my  stand  on  last  year's 
bill  imequivocally.    I  opposed  it  in  com- 
mittee.   I  opposed  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.    And  I  opposed  it  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report.    The  people 
of  my  State  should  have  a  choice,  if  it 
was  thought  this  was  such  a  key  issue, 
as   many   would   have   us    believe,   and 
wanted    to   defeat   me    because    I    was 
opposed    to    the    foreign    aid    program 
as  it  has  been  operating,  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  know  that  and  vote  ac- 
coi-dingly.    They  voted,  and  I  increased 
my  percentage  vote  over  what  it  was  in 
1956.    It    Is   not   the    only    issue    that 
elected   me.    I   cannot   say   that   issue 
elected  me  in  part,  but  my  business  is 
to  take  political  soundings.    There  is  no 
doubt,  from  what  time  I  was  allowed  to 
campaign — which  was  not  very  long — 
that  in  my  State  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of   the  people  agreed  with  me. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  now,  be- 
cause I  go  home  on  an  average  of  once 
a  month.    I  have  talked  foreign  aid  for 
months  in  the  past  in  my  State,  because 
questions  have  been  raised  in  regard  to 
my  position. 

I  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  that  public  opinion  is 
against  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
resp>ect  to  Its  position  on  foreign  aid;  and 
the  President  is  going  to  find  it  out  if 
he  does  not  already  know  it.  I  am  sur- 
prised, with  all  the  pollsters  he  is  using, 
that  they  have  not  done  a  better  job  of 
briefing  him  on  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  if 
he  has  a  list  of  the  countries  now  receiv- 
ing foreign  aid  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  Morse  amendment. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  When  I  come  to 
discuss  my  amendment.  I  shall  list  them, 
but  I  have  not  started  my  discussion  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  put 
that  list  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MOPSE.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  them,  also. 

Returning  to  the  Washington  Star  edi- 
torial, the  editor  further  stated : 

To  sum  up.  we  think  the  American  people, 
OS  far  as  foreign  aid  Is  concerned,  have  just 
about  had  It.  And  we  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  It  Is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  underlies  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress— an  attitude  which  the  President  either 
can't  or  wont  understand. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  it  should  be.  The 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  (with 
applause)  if  It  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
writer  of  that  editorial,  because  in  a  few 
paragraphs  he  wrote  a  devastating  an- 
swer to  the  President's  speech  of  last 
Friday  night,  although  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss that  speech  shortly  from  the  stand- 
point of  certain  other  angles.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  the  answer  to  foreign  aid. 

This  administration,  in  my  judgment, 
has  a  salvage  job  to  do.  It  ought  to  get 
on  with  the  work  of  doing  it.  I  com- 
municated with  the  administration, 
through  proper  channels,  in  response  to 
the  inquiry  from  the  administration  as 
to  what  I  am  thinking  about  today.  I 
will  tell  the  administration  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  if  it  wants  to  use  that 
language. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  the  general  public  has  a  false 
impression  of  what  foreign  aid  is?  Is  it 
not  true  that  foreign  aid  goes  to  various 
governments,  and  they  distribute  that 
money? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true  in  many  in- 
stances; it  is  not  entirely  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  true  as  to  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.    As  to  most  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Many  people  think 
it  goes  directly  to  the  aid  of  people  that 
are  in  need.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  money  is  given  to  the  people  who 
are  absolutely  in  need. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  not  at  all.  The 
amendment  I  shall  discuss  today  seeks 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  aid  to  self- 
sufficient  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
our  aid  money  has  been  used  to  build  up 
industries  that  are  in  competition  with 
industries  in  America? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  time 
element  involved  that  many  persons  are 
overlooking.  I  read  a  blistering  account 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  over  the 
weekend,  as  to  how  consistent  a  fellow 
I  am  supposed  to  be.  because  I  supported 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall 
plan.  Of  course  I  did;  and  I  would 
again.    We  had  a  clear  moral  duty  and 


we  had  a  natural  self-interest  duty  to 
help  rehabilitate  Europe.  Those  coun- 
tries were  allies  in  a  war  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  We  lived  up  to  that  obli- 
gation. As  a  result,  many  of  them  are 
more  prosperous  today,  as  the  record  will 
show,  than  we  are. 

Yet  it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  them.  We  can- 
not justify  it.  I  wish  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  stop  it.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Because  I  supported  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Truman  doctrine,  at  a  time  when 
the  aid  was  needed,  and  because  I  now 
ask  for  a  cutback.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
some  kind  of  demogog,  or  an  incon- 
sistent political  maneuverer,  to  use  the 
langtiage  of  the  article. 

I  am  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  name- 
calling.  I  say  to  the  administration: 
"Meet  me  on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  Meet 
the  American  people  on  the  facts." 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  do  that  last  Friday 
night  in  New  York. 

Tlierefore.  I  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  my  amendment,  by  first  making  some 
comments  upon  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  last  week  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  re- 
assertion  by  Congress  of  its  authority 
over  the  foreign  aid  program  has  brought 
charges  from  the  administration,  and 
from  many  parts  of  the  press,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  business  in  this  field,  or  that 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind  is  good  in  itself. 
or  a  combination  of  these  two  conten- 
tions. I  feel  it  is  time  for  a  little  his- 
torical analysis  that  will  restore  the 
proper  prospective  to  both  allegations. 

Last  Friday,  I  responded  in  some  detail 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  "his  press  conference.  I  shall 
not  reiterate  what  was  said  Friday,  ex- 
cept to  comment  on  one  point  made  by 
the  Secretary.  He  said  that  whatever 
Congress  does  In  this  area,  it  is  the 
President  who  gets  the  blame  when 
things  go  wrong  in  foreign  policy. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  perceptive  a  man  as 
our  Secretary  of  State  should  have  put 
the  issue  in  those  terms.  Who  gets  the 
blame  or  praise  for  a  given  action  should 
be  the  least  of  our  concerns.  Of  far 
greater  Importance  are  the  facts  that 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch,  has 
the  authority  to  spend  money  and,  sec- 
ond, the  record  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, since  it  began  some  16  years  ago. 
demonstrates  that  it  is  in  vital  need  of 
reform.  If  the  only  concern  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  one  of  getting  the  blame 
when  things  go  wrong,  then  let  me  point 
out  that  when  the  United  States  has  a 
foreign  aid  program  in  which  our  peo- 
ple have  confidence,  then  it  will  get  some 
credit  for  that,  even  if  the  changes  were 
brought  by  Congress  alone,  without  help 
from  our  friends  downtown. 

I  tried  to  make  that  clear  in  the  con- 
versation I  had  with  the  administration 
spokesman  this  morning  when  he  wanted 
to  know  what  I  was  up  to  today. 

I  said  to  him,  "When  are  you  people 
downtowTi  going  to  face  the  prospect  that 
when  Congress  gets  through  ttiis  year 
with  appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  you 
will  be  lucky  If  you  get  $3  billion?" 


It  is  my  judgment  that  when  we  come 
to  vote  on  the  final  appropriation  for 
foreign  aid  this  year,  the  amount  will  not 
reach  $3  billion.  The  record  shows  that 
thus  far  the  bill  has  been  reduced  by 
$460  million  from  the  amount  in  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  said  to  the  administration  spokes- 
man this  morning:  "I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  save  at  least  another  $40 
million.  I  may  not  succeed,  but  I  will 
try.  Here  is  a  suggestion.  You  ougnt  to 
look  at  all  the  pending  amendments  and 
give  consideration  to  making  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  where  you  think  you  can 
best  cut  $40  million.  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  about  It.  If  you  do  not  want  to  cut 
it  by  $40  million,  then  we  shall  have  to 
try  to  do  It  the  hard  way.  by  offering 
amendment  after  amendment." 

If  we  do  that,  we  may  succeed  In  cut- 
ting more  than  $40  million.  I  am  uncer- 
tain that  we  should  not  try  that  anyway, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  could  be  cut 
down  to  the  House  figure,  resulting  in  a 
stronger  foreign  aid  bill. 

Even  if  we  cut  the  bill  by  another  $40 
million,  I  shall  not  vote  for  It.  even  If  It 
is  cut  to  $3,500  million.  There  Is  no 
chance  of  bringing  about  the  policy 
changes  made  in  the  foreign  aid  that  are 
needed.  Money  Is  important,  but  policy 
changes  are  even  more  Important.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  rewrit- 
ing of  policy  now.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  repKjrt  suggests  to  the  admin- 
istration that  it  ought  to  do  it  on  Its  own 
next  year.  It  will  not  do  It.  It  never  has. 
Policy  changes  will  not  be  made  down- 
town. If  we  are  to  have  policy  changes 
In  American  foreign  aid,  we  must  initiate 
the  changes  on  the  two  floors  of  Con- 
gress. That  Is  the  only  place  where  It 
will  be  done.  In  the  terrific  bureaucracy 
which  has  developed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  thjpre  will  always  be 
one  escape  hatch  after,  another  to  avoid 
policy  changes  that  the  public  Interest 
call  for. 

Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  bill  even  If  it  is  cut  to  $3.5  billion, 
because  of  the  policies  it  will  perpetuate. 

That  does  not  prevent  us  from  doing 
what  we  can  to  reduce  It  to  at  least  $3,700 
million.  That  leaves  us  an  area  for  nego- 
tiation with  the  House  between  $3.5  bil- 
lion and  $3.7  billion.  However,  before  we 
are  through  with  the  debate,  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  printed  and  which  I  In- 
tend to  offer,  proposes  to  take  the  House 
figure.  I  say  to  the  administration.  "If 
you  can  take  the  House  figure,  you  ought 
to  take  it  and  run,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  conference  will  be  very  helpful  to 
you." 

The  conference  will  keep  the  wounds 
bleeding,  and  that  blood  flow  will  be  very 
noticeable.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
House  figure  before  the  debate  is  closed. 
It  is  only  fair  that  I  say  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time,  especially  to  Senators 
who  want  to  know  my  pKJsitidn  today 
and  tomorrow  and  the  next  day.  I  have 
been  asked,  "Do  you  intend  to  offer  all 
the  amendments  that  are  printed?''  Of 
course  not.  Many  of  them  Krt  duplicate 
amendments.  Apparently  many  have 
lap.      However,    we    shall    offer    many 
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amendments.  Apparently  many  have 
not  read  the  amendments.  If  they  will 
go  through  the  pile  of  amendments,  they 
will  find  that  duplication  will  eliminate 
a  good  many  of  them.  However,  we 
shall  offer  a  nimiber  of  amendments  that 
we  feel  are  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
bill.  We  shall  offer  them  without  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
the  debate.  The  Senate  is  perfectly 
capable  of  working  its  will  under  the 
rules  in  any  way  it  wishes  to  work  its 
will,  but  it  should  never  overlook  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill,  if  there  is  any 
attempt  to  deny  us  reasonable  time  for 
full  debate  on  the  amendments. 

Returning  to  my  comments  about  the 
President's  speech  of  last  Friday,  if  the 
only  concern  of  the  executive  branch  is 
that  of  getting  the  blame  when  things 
go  wrong,  let  me  point  out  that  when 
the  United  States  has  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  which  our  people  have  confi- 
dence, the  executive  branch  will  get 
some  of  the  credit  for  it.  even  if  the 
changes  are  brought  about  by  Congress 
alone,  without  help  from  our  friends  in 
the  executive  branch. 

POSTWAR  TREND  TOWARD  EXECUTIVE  FREEDOM 
TO  SPEND  ABROAD 

But  the  ultimate  truth  is  that  foreign 
aid  is  not  one  of  the  areas  of  foreign  pol- 
icy over  which  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  deputies  have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
That  was  implied  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  news  conference  the  other  day. 
He  could  not  be  more  wrong.  Foreign 
aid  requires  authorization  legislation  by 
Congress.  An  authorization  bill  is  a  bill 
in  which  an  administration  asks  for  au- 
thority to  spend  money  for  the  specific 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill.  It  is  not 
only  the  right  but  also  the  clear  duty  of 
Congress  to  review  the  purposes  for 
which  any  administration  asks  for 
money.  When  Congress  says,  "We  do  not 
like  this  purpose,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  the  authority  to  spend  for  that 
purpose,"  that  is  a  congressional  right. 
That  Is  no  interference  with  any  au- 
thority of  the  President  over  foreign 
policy. 

Our  forefathers  wisely  established  this 
system  of  checks.  Our  constitutional 
fathers  made  it  perfectly  clear  in  the 
Constitution  that  this  was  the  authority 
and  the  duty  of  Congress.  Contrary  to 
the  implications  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
last  Friday,  the  Constitution  requires 
that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law." 

That  means  that  Congress  bears  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  sound  or 
unsound  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
including  foreign  aid. 

I  say  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  "Copy 
that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution.  Put 
it  on  a  plaque.  Hang  it  on  the  wall  in 
front  of  your  desk,  so  that  you  can  look 
at  it  all  the  time  before  you  have  your 
next  news  conference.  Then  admit  to 
the  news  conference  that  you  have 
learned  it;  or  that.  If  you  recalled  it.  you 
had  only  overlooked  it  at  your  news 
conference  last  Friday." 

Mr.  President,  that  constitutional  pro- 
vision has  meaning.    I  am  at  a  loss  to 


understand  how,  frequently  In  the  Sen- 
ate, debate  proceeds  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  foundations 
for  proposals.  As  Senators,  our  ap- 
proach to  legislation  should  be  consti- 
tuUonally  grounded.  All  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
are  saying  is.  "We  do  not  propose  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  money  for 
some  other  purposes  for  which  the 
President  is  asking  it  in  the  bill;  there- 
fore, we  propose  to  amend  the  bill— and 
we  have  been  doing  it."  The  amend- 
ments thus  far  adopted  are  in  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  some  newspa- 
pers are  accepting  the  same  line  that 
the  President  stood  for  in  his  speech  of 
last  Friday  night.  The  opponents  of  that 
philosophy  are  those  who.  In  my  judg- 
ment, are  performing  the  best  service  for 
the  President.  We  Intend  to  hold  firm 
to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  our  authority  In  the 
passage  of  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

Whenever  it  is  intended  to  spend 
money  in  pursuit  of  an  elemeiit  of  for- 
eign policy,  then  Congress  has  been 
brought  into  the  picture;  the  Executive 
who  so  proposes  has  gone  beyond  that  ex- 
clusive authority  over  foreign  policy 
which  Is  Inherently  his.  The  basic  au- 
thority and  responsibility  become  those 
of  Congress. 

Suppose  we  had  no  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Suppose  Congress,  acting  well 
within  its  rights,  terminated  it  alto- 
gether. No  President  could  say  that 
was  an  intrusion  into  his  constitutional 
powers.  What  Congress  has  given.  Con- 
gress can  take  away,  or  it  can  impose 
those  restrictions  and  guidelines  upon 
the  administrators  It  chooses  to  Impose. 
After  all.  we  had  150  years  of  this 
Republic  without  foreign  aid,  and  I  do 
not  recall  any  President  complaining 
that  its  absence  infringed  upon  his  ex- 
ecutive powers. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  a  large  faction 
inside  Government  and  in  the  press  has 
come  to  equate  foreign  aid  with  foreign 
policy.  Members  who  have  served  in 
Congress  since  World  War  n  have  seen 
that  concept  develop.  To  a  great  extent 
it  is  our  own  fault,  because  we  have 
acquiesced  in  it. 

In  1945.  I  was  a  new  Member  of  this 
body  when  the  first  postwar  foreign  aid 
measure  was  proposed.  It  was  the  pro- 
posal that  we  lend  Great  Britain  %2^,\ 
billion.  The  proposal  came  through  the 
executive  branch.  But  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  make  the 
money  available  or  not  to  make  the 
money  available. 

We  studied  the  facts.  We  reviewed 
Britain's  economic  condition.  We 
looked  at  her  needs,  and  we  looked  at 
what  she  was  doing  to  help  herself.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  a  Labor  government 
had  been  elected.  It  was  embarking  on 
a  series  of  economic  belt-tightening 
measures  that  came  to  be  called 
austerity. 

Congress  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
a  soimd  expenditure,  and  so  the  loan 
was  made  by  Joint  resolution.  It  was 
not  President  Tnmian's  loan;  he  could 
have  vetoed  it,  but  he  could  not  have 
enacted  it. 
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One  of  my  problems  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  during  the  last  administra- 
tion and  during  this  administration  has 
been  my  feeling  that  many  agency  direc- 
tors seem  to  think  that  the  executive 
branch  ought  to  have  legislative  power 
delegated  to  it.  They  want  legislation 
to  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  by  their 
exercise  of  discretion,  as  unchecked  as 
they  can  keep  it.  they  will  be  able  to 
make  policy  decisions  that  ought  to  be 
made  by  Congress. 

That  philosophy  runs  through  the  en- 
tire foreign  aid  program.    It  ought  to  be 
checked.    I  recently  referred  to  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  continuing  misuse  of 
the  contingency  fund  by  the  Presidency. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  contingency  fund  by  Presi- 
dents for  purposes  that  the  American 
people  would  never  approve  of  if  they 
knew  about  it.     For  a  long  time  Con- 
gress did  not  know  about  it.    The  con- 
tingency fund  should  be  limited  to  a  U.S. 
national  emergency,  not  some  monetary 
emergency  in  Argentina.  Brazil,  Indo- 
nesia, or  Iran,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.    If  the  President  wants  to  make 
money  available  to  Argentina,  to  Brazil, 
or  to  Indonesia  for  budget  support,  he 
ought  to  come  before  Congress  and  ask 
for  it.     He  should  not  dip  into  his  con- 
tingent fund  for  money  to  give  to  them. 
That  is  why.  before  the  debate  is  over, 
opponents  to  the  bill  will  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment that  will  seek  to  put  some  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund. 
Interfere  with  the  President's  direc- 
tion of  foreign  aid?     That  is  not  what 
would  be  changed.    It  would  be  another 
manifestation  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  Congress  to  tell  the  President  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  may  spend  money  and 
for   which   he  may  not  spend  money. 
That  is   the  check   that  our  constitu- 
tional fathers  wisely  gave  to  the  three 
coequal,  coordinated  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, which  we  call  our  system  of 
representative  government. 

In  the  succeeding  years  since  the  Brit- 
ish loan,  we  have  seen  the  world  move 
from  a  shooting  wai-  into  a  prolonged 
cold  war.  In  the  name  of  national 
seciirity.  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  until  Presidents  and  count- 
less of  their  deputies  have  come  to  regard 
those  expenditures  as  their  inherent 
right. 

There  has  come  into  public  life  a  whole 
generation  of  men  who  emerged  from 
World  War  n  with  the  concept  that  anj-- 
thing  done  in  the  name  of  international 
affairs  was  the  exclusive  property  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  They  have  moved  on 
through  18  years  of  cold  war,  only  to  be- 
come hardened  in  this  assumption;  and 
I  fear  that  that  assumption  was  shown 
by  implication  in  the  press  conference, 
last  Friday,  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Many  of  these  people  have  believed  it 
their  right  to  roam  the  world  high,  wide, 
and  handsome,  spending  the  money  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  they  went,  never 
considering  that  there  was  any  limitation 
whatever,  or  any  consideration  other 
than  their  own  personal  judgment  of 
what   was  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
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United  States.  Many  of  these  people  are 
in  defense  and  intelligence  agencies.  But 
many  more  are  in  the  State  E>epartment 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. To  them,  the  words  "in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law" 
are  but  a  half-remembered  anachronism. 
The  free  hand  has  been  theirs  so  long 
that  they  do  not  realize  that  it  was  ever 
any  other  way.  or  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  any  other  way. 

GRXCac-TURKISH    AID 

I  have  already  recalled  for  Senators 
the  British  loan.  I  take  them  back  also 
to  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program  known 
as  the  Trimian  doctrine.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman  In  1947  as 
an  18-month  program,  to  be  undertaken 
because  Greece  was  threatened  by  in- 
ternal communism  and  Turkey  by  the 
Russian  threat  aimed  at  the  Dardenelles. 
This  was  just  a  year  after  the  Soviet 
Union  had  virtually  occupied  a  part  of 
Iran  and  was  evicted  only  by  the  firm 
stance  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  But  It  appeared  that 
Soviet  expansionism  might  move  next 
toward  a  centuries  old  objective  of  Rus- 
sia— a  gateway  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

So  President  Tnmian  made  the  pro- 
posal. I  was  perhaps  the  first  in  Con- 
gress to  declare  my  support.  At  least, 
the  record  will  show  that  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  do  so.  And  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Harry  Tnmian  will  be 
remembered  by  history  for  the  program 
that  we  believe  saved  Turkey  and  Greece 
from  aggression.  No  doubt  Harry  Tru- 
man will  have  the  credit,  for  the  pro- 
gram bore  his  name;  and  I  think  he 
should  have  the  credit. 

But  what  of  the  intervening  years? 
What  of  the  Turkish  aid  program,  about 
which  I  have  said  much  this  year,  that 
has  no  relationship  to  the  Tnmian  doc- 
trine? Who  is  responsible  for  an  aid 
program  to  Turkey  that  has  endured,  not 
for  18  months,  but  for  16  years,  that  has 
seen  us  pour  Into  that  one  country  $300 
million  every  year  for  the  last  10  years? 
Much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  against 
supporting  Socialist  economies  with  U.S. 
dollars.  But  we  have  done  that  very 
thing  in  Turkey  year  in  and  year  out. 
The  wastefulness  and  InefHciency  of  so- 
cialized enterprises  were  never  more  evi- 
dent than  in  Turkey,  and  we  have  to  a 
large  extent  made  it  possible  with  our 
aid  funds. 

Whose  responsibility  is  It  that  our  $3 
billion  has  been  so  wastefully  spent  that 
last  spring  a  European-American  eco- 
nomic development  committee  reported 
that  Turkey  is  no  better  off  now  than  it 
was  10  years  ago. 

If  the  President  thinks  AID  is  working 
such  economic  wonders,  let  him  answer 
the  report  made  last  spring,  in  regard 
to  Turkey,  by  the  European-American 
Development  Committee.  Is  anyone 
going  to  say  it  is  the  fault  of  Harry 
Truman,  or  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  or  of 
the  half  dozen  Secretaries  of  State,  or  of 
the  numl)erless  aid  administrators  who 
have  come  and  gone  In  those  years? 

No.  To  be  frank.  It  Is  the  fault  of 
Congress.  Congress  started  the  pro- 
gram, but  failed  to  exercise  sufficient 
control  over  it. 


These  days,  we  hear  much  about  the 
necessity  for  reforms  In  Congress;  and 
surely  they  are  needed.  One  great  need 
is  for  the  development  of  staffs,  commit- 
tee by  committee,  sufficient  in  size 
and  in  expertness  to  enable  us  to 
follow  through  on  the  use  made  of 
the  funds  we  vote.  We  are  very  der- 
elict about  that  matter.  One  of  the 
great  reforms  needed  is  for  Congress — 
in  keeping  with  our  authority,  given 
us  by  the  constitutional  fathers,  to 
check  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — to  implement  that  check 
by  the  adoption  of  committee  budgets 
and  committee  staff  budgets  sufficient 
in  size  so  that  the  executive  agencies 
will  know  that  at  all  times  we  keep  a 
watchdog  eye  over  them  In  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  Con- 
gress votes.  If  we  had  done  that  a  long 
time  ago,  there  would  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  Turkish  aid  program. 

People  report  to  me  the  common  view 
of  the  Turkish  people  that  the  Menderes 
government  of  Turkey  was  overthrown 
in  1960  because  of  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram, which  was  so  loosely  administered 
by  the  Americans  and  forced  so  much 
money  upon  Turkish  officials  that  cor- 
ruption could  not  help  but  flourish.  Is 
anyone  going  to  hold  President  Eisen- 
hower responsible  for  that,  and  blame 
him  for  the  coup  that  occurred  In  1960? 
Of  course  not;  and  no  one  should  do  so. 
To  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  aid  program 
was  involved,  it  was  the  fault  of 
Congress. 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  1961,  an  expert  In  Latin 
American  affairs  wrote  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  one  of  the  few  International 
programs  that  has  been  originated  by 
Congress.  The  writer  mentioned  the  re- 
ports made  by  Senator  Aqcen,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  by  me  after  our  respective  trips 
to  South  America  and  Central  America 
In  1959.  It  was  out  of  those  reports, 
which  were  supplements  to  the  special 
studies  by  the  Latin  American  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  born.  The  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  It  was  given  Its 
name  by  administrators,  but  It  was 
originated  by  Congress.  Yet  there  are 
men  downtown,  now  working  in  the 
Alliance  program,  who  regard  It  as  their 
own  private  property,  and  consider  any 
change  in  their  estimates  of  cost  or  any 
guidelines  added  by  Congress  as  unwar- 
ranted interference  In  their  domain. 

I  have  pending  three  amendments  that 
vitally  affect  the  Alliance.  All  are  In- 
tended to  make  It  a  more  effective  means 
of  thwarting  Communist  Inroads  In  Latin 
America.  All  Impose  guidelines  upon  ad- 
ministrators in  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Without  a  doubt,  all  will  be  opposed 
In  position  papers  from  the  State  De- 
partment as  Instruslons  upon  executive 
prerogatives  and  as  alleged  Interferences 
with  the  renowned  flexibility  which  every 
employee  of  a  Federal  agency  Insists  he 
must  have. 

Their  purpose  is  to  make  the  Alliance 
more  effective  by  curtalllng^dd  to  the 


military  factions  which  has  encouraged 
resistance  to  the  objectives  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  to  close  loopholes  through 
which  coimtries  obtain  fimds  from  us 
without  going  through  the  procedures  of 
the  Alliance. 

The  President  has  expressed  to  me 
concern  that  my  so-called  jimtas 
amendment  would  interfere  with  his 
right  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  a  given  government.  I  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  his  as- 
sumption. But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  close  has  become  the  connection 
between  the  extending  of  recognition 
and  the  extending  of  foreign  aid.  To  a 
great  many  people  downtown,  the  two 
have  become  synonymous.  We  know 
that  Congress  could  not,  even  if  it 
wanted  to,  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  matter  of  recognition  of  a 
foreign  govenmient,  and  I  would  not 
think  of  attempting  to  do  so.  Even  if 
that  were  in  my  amendment,  it  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. I  will  fight  as  hard  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Presidency  under  the 
separation-of-powers  doctrine  as  I  will 
to  preserve  the  congressional  rights  and 
to  insist  that  they  be  respected  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  in  the 
executive  agency  and  be  preserved.  The 
amendments  we  are  offering  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  seek  to  carry  out  the  check- 
ing authority  of  Congress  In  connection 
with  its  authorizations  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  specific  purposes  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  dealing 
with  juntas  would  not  cover  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  President  to  recognize 
governments;  It  only  seeks  to  restrict  his 
power  to  spend  money  on  military 
juntas.  It  would  be  meaningless  verbi- 
age, because  that  area  is  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  and  what  we 
may  say  about  it.  even  in  legislation, 
cannot  carry  the  force  of  law. 

Congress  might  pass  all  the  legislation 
we  desired  about  recognizing  a  govern- 
ment. However,  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  recognize  a  gov- 
ernment if  he  thinks  it  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

ULTIMATE  RESPONSIBILITY  RESTS  WITH  CONGRESS 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  spending  of 
money,  that  can  only  be  done  in  pur- 
suance of  law.  It  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress.  I  remind  Members, 
and  the  administrators  in  the  agencies 
downtown  that  are  engaged  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  long-term  program.  It  will  still 
be  going  on  after  this  adminstration  has 
come  and  gone,  and  after  countless  AID 
officials  have  gone  on  to  other  pursuits. 

If.  after  10  years,  and  the  expenditure 
of  what  will  probably  amount  to  more 
than  $10  billion,  the  Alliance  is  a  failure, 
that  is  going  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
Congress.  To  the  degree  that  it  is  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure,  it  will  be  so  because 
Congress  either  succeeded  or  failed  In 
laying  down  the  proper  conditions  for  its 
manag'ement. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  so  wor- 
ried that  the  President  receive  the  blame 
if  things  go  wrong,  I  remind  him  that 
the  current  President  will  no  longer  be  in 
office  when  the  results  come  In  on  the 
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Alliance  for  Progress.    More  than  likely. 
his  successor  will  also  have  left  office. 

Foreign  aid  Is  no  longer  a  policy  tool 
used  by  a  given  executive  for  a  given  ob- 
jective In  a  given  country.  It  has  be- 
come a  vast  machinery  of  the  executive 
^  branch,  which  one  President  Inherits 
from  his  predecessor  and  which  he  seems 
determined  to  pass  on  to  his  successor  in 
a  bigger  form  than  when  he  took  over. 
It  almost  takes  on  the  characteristics 
of  passing  on  the  baton  in  a  relay  race. 
It  has  come  to  serve  as  a  source  of  jobs, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  agency  of 
Government. 

After  the  5  ye&rs  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, 8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  2  years  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  foreign  aid  has  be- 
come "locked  in"  the  executive  branch, 
almost  as  though  It  were  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Through  those  three  ad- 
ministrations, there  has  been  less  use 
of  aid  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy,  and 
more  use  of  it  as  one  more  program 
which  the  executive  branch  has  the  right 
to  run  as  It  pleases  as  it  does  the  foreign 
policy  and  defense  agencies. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  consistent  purpose 
and  specific  objective  to  foreign  aid.  It 
is  going  to  have  to  be  suppUed  by  Con- 
'  gress.  The  people  know  that.  The  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  know  that  it  is  Wayne 
MoKsx  and  Maurini  Neubehgeh  and  four 
Oregon  men  and  women  in  the  other 
body,  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  continuation  of  an  endless  and  al- 
most shapeless  foreign  aid  program. 
•  They  know  that  the  Constitution  gives 
to  us  the  responsibility  for  Federal  ex- 
penditures. They  know  that  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  set  up  the  Senate  just  so 
100  men  and  women  could  go  down  to 
the  White  House  and  have  their  pictures 
taken  with  the  President. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  have  helped  initiate  the  Brit- 
ish loan,  the  Marshall  plan.  Greek-Turk- 
ish aid.  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
In  addition  to  foreign  aid  as  such.  But 
I  cannot  now  turn  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  those  programs  to  men 
downtown,  many  of  who  were  graduat- 
ing from  college,  or  even  high  school, 
when  the  programs  were  begim. 

I  am  worried  about  how  some  of  these 
programs  are  going.  Some  of  them  are 
not  accomplishing  what  they  were  sup- 
posed to  accomplish.  Most  important, 
it  appears  that  the  general  foreign  aid 
program  has  become  self-perpetuating 
The  people  who  hold  the  thousands  of 
jobs  administering  it  intend  that  It  be 
self-perpetuating.  That  Is  why  I  say 
that  unless  Congress  takes  a  firm  hand, 
there  will  never  be  any  genuine  revision 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

PRZSn>rNT'S    SPKECH 

President  Kennedy's  speech  of  Friday 
night  demonstrates  how  self-perpetu- 
ating foreign  aid  has  become.  It  was 
couched  in  the  generaliUes  and  homilies 
that  have  been  used  to  justify  foreign  aid 
ever  since  1945.  His  speech  could  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  last  three  Presi- 
dents, and  if  things  continue  without 
change.  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
hearing  the  same  speech  from  the  next 
three  Presidents. 
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The  obvious  question  raised  by  his 
speech  is:  Why  is  it  that  if  all  the  prog- 
ress cited  has  been  made,  this  adminis- 
tration still  came  in  with  an  original 
foreign  aid  request  of  nearly  $5  billion, 
the  largest  since  the  peak  of  the  Marshall 
plan?  The  answer  is  that  the  reasons 
advanced  for  it  by  the  President  account 
for  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Every  advocate  of  foreign  aid  likes  to 
talk  about  malaria  eradication.  Malaria 
and  other  diseases  are  emphasized  in 
foreign  aid  debates  xmtil  one  would  think 
that  we  are  spending  $3  to  $4  billion  every 
year  for  it.  Education  is  another  fa- 
vorite talking  point.  But  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures for  health  and  education  are 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  this  foreign 
aid  bilL 

The  President's  speech  deals,  too.  with 
the  well-known  gulf  between  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations,  a  gulf  that 
was  strikingly  brought  home  to  Amer- 
icans at  *he  close  of  World  War  n.  But 
what  has  foreign  aid  done  to  bridge  the 
gulf,  and  indeed— and  that  is  even  more 
important— what  can  foreign  aid  do  to 
bridge  the  gulf?  Those  are  the  questions 
that  every  foreign  aid  advocate  Ignores 
and  which  must  be  answered  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  know  that  our  huge  outpouring  of 
money  into  Turkey  over  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  any  foreign  aid  program  has  had 
virtually  no  appreciable  economic  re- 
sults. The  gulf  in  Turkey  has  not  been 
bridged  by  the  more  than  $3  billion  we 
have  poured  in. 

South  Korea  is  another  example. 
That  nation  has  cost  the  United  States 
$5i^  billion,  in  addition  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  of  our  own  we  have 
kept  there.  Yet  In  1963  we  are  told  that 
the  economy  of  North  Korea  is  doing 
better  than  South  Korea.  If  tHfe  infu- 
sion of  American  capital  on  that  scale 
has  so  httle  result  in  a  small  country 
what  can  be  said  for  the  chances  of 
bridging  the  worldwide  giilf  between 
rich  and  poor  with  American  money? 
To  those  who  say  that  South  Korea  is  an 
exception  because  she  exists  under  the 
gun  of  Communist  China,  I  point  out 
that  we  have  provided  our  own  military 
forces  for  her  defense. 

The  argument  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  a  South  Korean,  a  Pakistani,  a 
Turk,  or  a  soldier  from  some  other  coun- 
try in  uniform  and  pay  for  his  mainte- 
nance than  It  is  to  keep  an  American 
boy  in  uniform  is  one  of  the  greatest 
"sleeper"  arguments  being  used  for  years 
by  the  advocates  of  foreign  aid.  It 
seems  to  be  plausible,  it  is  catching,  but 
it  is  unsound. 

I    will    tell    Senators    what    protects 
South  Korea. 

It  is  not  the  large  numbers  of  South 
Korean  soldiers  whose  upkeep  we  pay 
but  the  more  than  50,000  American  boys 
In  uniform  whom  we  keep  in  South 
Korea;  the  7th  Fleet  in  Pacific  waters- 
the  American  air  armada.  These  forces 
protect  South  Korea. 

The  President's  argument  Friday  night 
with  regard  to  aid.  Is  In  my  judgment, 
thoroughly  unsound.  That  Is  why  I  am 
taking  the  time  to  reply  to  his  speech 


because  I  wish  to  dissociate  myself  from 

Latin  America  Is  still  another  example. 
When  I  went  down  to  the  Inauguration 
of  a  new  President  of  Peru  last  spring,  a 
primary  issue  was  whether  American  aid 
would  begin  to  flow.  Much  of  the  de- 
velopment plans  of  the  new  Peruvian  ad- 
ministration hinged  on  the  availability  of 
American  aid.  Those  of  us  representing 
the  United  States  were  too  polite  to  ask 
what  Peru  had  done  with  the  $500  mil- 
lion we  had  already  extended. 

My  point  is  simply  that  American  capi- 
tal cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  rich 
and  poor.  There  is  not  enough  wealth 
in  the  United  States  to  bridge  the  great 
gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It 
makes  fine  rhetoric  for  the  President  to 
talk  about  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  but  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  those  countries,  where  the  poor 
exist  by  the  millions,  must  help  them- 
selves. We  can  only  be  of  assistance,  but 
we  can  be  of  some  assistance.  We  can 
help  them  with  technology,  with  train- 
ing, and  with  loans  for  some  projects-  but 
the  President  of  the  United  States  knows 
we  do  not  have  the  wealth  with  which  to 
bridge  the  great  chasms  that  now  exist 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  must  continue  to  insist  that 
they  help  themselves.  We  wUl  join  with 
them  as  partners  in  that  program. 

After  we  read  the  newspapers  this 
morning,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  recon- 
cile the  posiUon  of  Brazil  in  Sao  Paulo 
with  the  President's  speech.  Brazil  ac- 
cording to  press  reports  this  morning 
does  not  know  whether  it  should  apply 
for  aid  at  all. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  obvious.  Brazil 
does  not  want  to  submit  to  any  effective 
checks  that  would  protect  the  American 
taxpayer  in  respect  to  aid.  Brazil  has 
done  falriy  weU  in  getUng  money  out  of 
the  Presidents  contingency  fund,  to  the 
tune  of  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars, 
to  shore  up  her  monetary  policy.  But 
Brazil  has  promised  and  promised  that 
if  we  wiU  only  pour  in  a  few  more  mil- 
lion dollars  to  stabilize  her  economy 
Brazil  wiU  do  something  for  herself.' 
She  has  not  kept  her  promise.  Brazil's 
promises  on  the  record  have  not  been 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 
It  is  about  time  we  provided  some  checks 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  in  Brazil. 

That  is  why  I  shaU  conUnue  to  fight 
for  some  amendments  dealing  with  aid 
to  Latin  America. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  menUoned  our  relationship 
with  Brazil.  Five  years  ago  their  Presi- 
dent came  to  our  country.  A  luncheon 
was  given  hi  his  honor  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  There  was  discus- 
sion concerning  the  constantly  disinte- 
grating status  of  their  cruzeiro. 

I  said  to  the  President  of  Brazil,  "You 
are  suffering  from  a  very  marked  depre- 
ciation of  your  cruzelra" 

The  President  replied,  "No;  it  is  not  so 
bad." 
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I  said,  "It  fell  50  percent  last  year." 

He  sort  of  shook,  and  asked  his  eco- 
nomic adviser  about  my  statement.  The 
economic  adviser  said,  "It  was  only  25 
percent." 

I  then  asked  the  President,  "Do  you 
have  any  bonded  indebtedness  to  your 
own  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  your 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world?" 

The  President  replied,  "We  have  none." 

I  asked  "How  do  you  finance  Brasilia 
and  the  other  things?" 

His  answer  was  that  they  print  money. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  seek- 
ing aid  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  stabilize  their  currency,  and  aid 
was  given  to  them.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  a  rule  that,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  right  to  obtain  aid, 
a  country  must  put  into  effect  and  com- 
mit itself  to  execute  programs  that  will 
stabilize  Its  currency. 

I  fully  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  note  that  on 
two  occasions  they  made  promises,  and 
never  kept  them.  Today.  Brazil  has  an 
Indebtedness  to  its  own  people — I  believe 
it  is  20  million — but  the  indebtedness 
by  way  of  cruzeiros  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  runs  Into  trillions.  It  Is  unbe- 
lievable. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
Shielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  "lend  me  his  ears."  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment,  in  view  of  his 
intervention,  to  let  the  Record  show  the 
position  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
taken  time  and  time  again  on  this  eco- 
nomic issue,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  voice  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  raised  in 
our  deliberations  and  raised  in  the  pub- 
lic hearings,  too,  but  I  am  speaking  about 
executive  meetings.  The  public  hear- 
ings of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  made  public  but  not  its  executive 
meetings. 

The  voice  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  often  been  raised  as  he  has  pleaded 
with  the  committee  to  adopt  some  checks 
to  protect  the  American  dollar  against 
the  Infiationary  policies  of  countries  like 
Brazil.  We  have  the  same  problem  with 
Argentina,  as  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  are  not  the  only 
two  countries,  but  they  are  probably  the 
two  most  notorious. 

The  Senator  has  made  eloquent  pleas. 
I  believe  they  are  unanswerable.  The 
sad  thing  is.  we  have  not  prevailed.  We 
did  not  prevail  in  the  committee.  I  hope 
we  can  prevail  in  the  Senate.  The 
American  people  are  crying  out  for  the 
checks  for  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  been  battling  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  American  people 
know  it  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  Friday  night  I 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  until  2 
years  ago,  when  lending  American  dol- 
lars, in  the  agreement  to  repay  we 
allowed  the  stipulation  that  repayment 
could  be  made  either  in  the  currency  of 


the  "borrowing  nation  or  in  dollars,  the 
specific  t3^e  to  be  determined  by  the 
borrower. 

So  we  loaned  money  to  one  nation 
American  dollars  which  at  that  time,  8 
years  ago,  had  an  exchange  value  of  350 
to  1.  For  $1  we  would  receive  350  pieces 
of  paper  of  the  other  government.  The 
depreciated  value  is  800  to  1.  Yet  they 
are  paying  off  the  debt  which  they  owe 
us  not  on  the  basis  of  350  to  1,  but  on 
the  basis  of  800  to  1.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  such  loose  practices  could  have  been 
followed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not -think  I  vio- 
late any  confidence  when  I  say  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  discussed  our  p>olicies  to- 
ward Italy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    And  toward  Brazil. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  toward  Brazil,  too. 
The  Senator  cross-examined  the  spokes- 
man for  the  administration  with  respect 
to  Italy,  and  I  think  the  cross-examina- 
tion was  devastating. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  my 
point  on  this  phase  of  the  issue  is  that 
American  capital  cannot  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Commenting  on  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  just  said,  one  of  the  reasons 
we  do  not  have  a  self-help  program,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  not  out- 
standing bonds  of  some  governments 
owned  by  the  people,  which  constitute  a 
relationship  of  faith  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  is  that  the 
wealthy  of  those  countries  export  their 
money  and.  put  it  in  New  York  and 
Swiss  banks. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  Presi- 
dent, "You  cannot  justify  sending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  Latin  America  un- 
til the  oligarchs  of  Latin  America  are 
willing  to  Invest  their  money  in  Latin 
America,  and  not  put  it  in  New  York 
and  Swiss  banks." 

Unless  they  have  a  self-help  program, 
unless  they  have  faith  in  their  own  coun- 
try, why  should  we  vote  to  pour  millions 
of  dollars  Into  underdeveloped  countries 
because  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  so  great,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City  last  Friday  night?  What 
makes  him  think  that  pouring  millions 
of  American  dollars  into  Latin  America 
would  bridge  the  gulf?  The  sad  eco- 
nomic reality  is  that  too  frequently  pour- 
ing American  aid  money  into  such  un- 
derdeveloped countries  makes  the  oli- 
garchs richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and 
the  oligarchs  export  the  profits  that  they 
make  out  of  American  foreign  aid  invest- 
ments. 

It  is  an  ugly  fact.  I  know  just  how 
ugly  that  fact  is.  But  it  is  true.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  faced  it.  The  American 
people  are  coming  to  know  It  is  true,  and 
the  American  people  want  some  checks 
written  into  the  foreign  aid  bill  whereby 
we  say  to  the  oligarchs  of  Brazil,  the 
Argentine,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries.  "Do  not  forget  that  the  Act 
of  Bogota  and  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
contain  a  pledge  by  your  governments 
that  you  would  participate  In  a  coopera- 
tive self-help  program  with  the  United 


States  in  return  for  our  cooperation  for 
such  aid  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
offers." 

That  Is  the  arrangement.  To  me,  It  Is 
an  offer  of  an  international  contract. 
One  Latin  American  Oipuntry  after  an- 
other has  not  lived  up  to  the  contractual 
offerings  made  when  it  put  its  signature 
to  the  Act  of  Bogota.  Only  eight  Latin 
American  countries  have  come  forward 
to  date  with  a  plan  to  implement  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  But  do 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
eight  plans  are  necessarily  good,  for  most 
of  them  need  great  improvement  if  they 
are  to  keep  their  commitments. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  noticed  the  front  page  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
headed,  "Brazil  Questions  Alliance's 
Value  to  Latin  Economy." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  com- 
mented on  it.  but  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  on  Latin  American  affairs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  statement  of 
President  Goulart  seems  to  me  to  show 
a  great  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  effort 
the  United  States  has  made  to  help 
Brazil.  Here  is  a  country  into  which 
we  have  poured  a  great  amount  of  money, 
which  has  repeatedly  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  promises  of  fiscal  reform.  We  have 
poured  money  into  it  in  the  form  of 
budget  support,  to  ball  it  out  of  Its  finan- 
cial difficulties — unknown  to  most  of  the 
American  people.  Now  the  President  of 
that  country  makes  a  speech  attacking 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  never  even 
mentions  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
wholly  surprising — we  have  provided  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  that  would 
follow.  We  have  gone  into  many  coun- 
tries almost  insisting  that  they  take  our 
money.  We  have  seldom  if  ever  taken 
the  proper  and  sound  position,  which  Is 
to  say,  "We  would  like  to  help  you.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  money,  but 
if  you  do  we  expect  you  to  adopt  a  few 
reforms  which  will  make  that  aid  effec- 
tive. We  expect  you  to  adopt  an  auster- 
ity program,  and  stop  infiation,  waste, 
and  corruption."  We  have  never  taken 
that  position  or  if  we  have  stated  it.  we 
have  never  insisted  upon  its  fulfUlment. 
We  have  taken  the  E>ositlon  that  we  must 
thrust  the  money  on  them,  regardless  of 
whether  they  agree  to  the  quid  pro  quo. 
Now  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost. 

Last  year  I  urged  that  we  stop  giving 
aid  to  both^razil  and  Argentina.  There 
is  no  stability  in  either.  Much  has  been 
made  recently  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  election  in  the  Argentina.  It 
was  an  election  dictated  by  the  military 
who  deposed  the  previous  President  and 
permitted  the  new  one  to  be  elected.  I 
thought  we  should  at  least  wait  a  year 
to  see  whether  the  new  Argentina  was 
democratically  inclined,  responsible, 
stable,  and  whether  It  was  going  to  carry 
out  the  declared  objectives  of  the  Alianza 
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para  Progreso  as  subscribed  to  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  and  repeatedly 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
also  saw  the  column  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  MORSE.    No;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  very  perUnent. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  it.  because  it 
displays  a  real  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  those  of  us  who  are  critical  of  the 
bill  before  us  are  trying  to  improve  the 
foreign  aid  program.  We  are  not  trying 
to  wreck  foreign  aid;  on  the  contrary 
we  are  trying  to  save  foreign  aid  by  mak- 
ing it  efficient,  by  making  it  a  program 
which  carries  out  the  purposes  enim- 
ciated  by  President  Kennedy  at  various 
times. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Krock  says: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  a  man  mild 
of  manner  and  speech  but — as  they  say  in 
his  native  State  of  Georgia — "sot  In  his 
ways."  last  week  supplied  one  of  the  two 
reasons  for  Congress'  sharp  reduction  In 
the  foreign  aid  budget  when  he  said  he 
doesn't  "understand  It." 
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The  article  continues : 

Merely  by  reading  the  Senate  speeches  of 
the  self -named  liberals 

I  do  not  think  they  are  self -named — 
who  are  leading  the  fight  for  the  budget 
cuu  the  Secretary  coiild  readily  discover  the 
first  reason.  It  Is.  that  the  ExecuUve  pro- 
poses to  give  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  the 
aid  which  pays  for  the  military  force  he  Is 
using  to  back  his  refusal  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Yemen;  and  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia, 
who  has  sworn  to  destroy  the  new  state  of 
Malaysia,  and  to  Brazil,  where  President 
Goulart  Is  dissipating  the  aid  by  failing  to 
control  Infiation.  The  second  reason  Is  that 
the  only  effective  means  Congress  has  to 
show  disapproval  of  Executive  policies  It 
disapproves  Is  through  the  appropriating 
powers  that  the  Constitution  reserves  ex- 
clusively to  Congress,  foreign  policy  not 
excltided. 

That  Is  the  very  point  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  again  and  again,  and  which 
I  have  also  made — that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  foreign  aid  some  18  years  ago. 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  an  entirely  new 
aspect  has  entered  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  Up  to  that  time  use  of  large  sums 
of  money  as  an  Instnunent  of  foreign 
policy  was  unknown.  The  function  of 
the  Senate  up  to  that  time  was  merely 
to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and  to 
confirm  Presidential  appointments  in  the 
Foreign  Service.    That  was  all. 

When  the  United  States  started  pour- 
ing in  tens  of  millions  and  then  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  then  billions  of  dollars 
into  foreign  aid,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Senate— and  Indeed  of  the  House— to 
be  vigilant  with  respect  to  how  these 
moneys  were  spent.    Why  is  great  sur- 
prise now  expressed  and  criticism  voiced 
when  Senators  wish  to  stop  an  inexcusa- 
ble subsidizing  of  aggression,  which  we 
have  done  in  the  case  of  Sukarno,  who 
started  with  threats  and  mobilization  in 
regard  to  New  Guinea — when  we  yielded 
I  thought  unjustifiably— and  now  threat- 
ens to  overthrow  the  new  Republic  of 
Malaysia?     In   a  column  printed  this 
morning,  written  by  Warren  Unna,  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  subsidization  of  aggres- 


sion is  referred  to  as  a  crippling 
amendment.  The  amendment  should 
never  have  been  made  necessary.  The 
State  Department  and  the  AID  admin- 
istration should  long  since  have  acted. 
I  notice  that  in  the  President's  address 
on  foreign  aid  before  the  Protestant 
Council  in  New  York  last  Friday  night, 
he  quite  properly  deplored  wars  that 
were  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  he  listed  them  as  "disputes 
between  Africans  and  Europeans  in 
Angola,  between  North  African  neigh- 
bors in  the  Maghreb,  between  two  Arab 
States  over  Yemen,  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  between  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia, Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia."  and  he  added  that  there 
was  "a  long  list  of  others." 

Now,  I  submit  that  while  there  are 
these  wars,  they  are  dissimilar  in  their 
origins  and  this  presentation  by  the 
President  does  not  emphasize  what  seems 
to  me  so  pertinent — and  that  is  that  sev- 
eral of  these  were  not  so  much  wars  be- 
tween the  countries  mentioned  but  acts 
of  aggression  by  one  of  them  against 
the  other.  For  instance,  I  do  not  share 
the  President's  view  that  there  is  a  war 
between  two  Arab  States  over  Yemen. 
Having  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
situation  when  I  was  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  learned  that  Nasser  was  ready  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  revolt  of  one  re- 
gime against  the  other  in  Yemen  to  send 
an  army  there  of  28.000  men,  sent  them 
in  Russian  planes,  and  has  kept  them 
there  ever  since.  It  Is  true  that  for  a 
time  the  Saudi  Arabians  helped  the  re- 
gime that  Nasser  was  fighting  with 
money,  but  that  is  scarcely  comparable 
as  an  act  of  aggression.  The  revolt  In 
Yemen  would  never  have  succeeded 
without  the  Nasser  invasion  and  would 
collapse  the  minute  his  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

Similarly,  I  would  not  consider  that 
saying  there  was  a  war  between  Indo- 
nesia and  Malaysia  would  tell  the  whole 
story,  since  Malaysia  was  a  peaceably 
newborn  nation  with  no  designs  on  any 
other  nation  and  was  threatened  both 
before  Its  birth  and  immediately  after 
with  invasion  by  Sukarno. 

It  Is  these  acts  of  aggression,  not  acted 
upon  efifectively  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  led  Inevitably  to  action  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  Is  completely  justifi- 
able. 

The  way  for  these  rulers  to  reestablish 
themselves  is  to  cease  their  aggression— 
for  Nasser,  for  instance,  to  pull  all  his 
troops  out  of  Yemen,  to  stop  the  military 
buildup  which  Is  clearly  designed  to 
commit  aggression  against  his  neighbors. 
Israel  and  Jordan,  to  pull  his  troops  out 
of  Algeria,  where  he  is  fighting  with  the 
Algerians  against  Morocco,  and  to  cease 
his  inflammatory  broadcasts  which 
preach  assassination  of  officials  of  neigh- 
boring countries.  Nasser  has  kept  his 
troops  In  Yemen  for  15  months  at  a  cost 
of  about  $185  million.  While  he  has 
been  spending  $185  million  on  war,  we 
have  been  pouring  in  $185  million  and 
more  through  Public  Law  480  and  other 
aid  designed  to  raise  the  economy  of 
the  Egyptian  people. 

In  short,  the  Senate  has  flnally  moved 
to  stop  the  aid  if  the  President  finds  there 


Is  aggression — and  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  fall  to  find  It.  In  the  cases 
of  the  rulers  of  Indonesia  and  Egs^pt 
there  have  been  both  the  declarations  of 
aggressive  purpose  and  the  acts  of  ag- 
gression. It  was  expected  that  Nasser 
would  pull  his  troops  out  of  Yemen  as 
soon  as  Saudi  Arabia  ceased  helping  the 
Imam  with  money.  Nasser  had  prom- 
ised to  do  so.  but  did  not  keep  his  prom- 
ise. Helping  with  money,  moreover.  Is 
not  comparable  to  helping  with  troops 
and  planes.  Sending  money  does  not 
make  a  war.  Sending  in  troops  and 
planes  which  kill  is  making  war. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  we  have  another 
type  of  failure  to  carry  out  promises. 
And  we  hear  President  Goulart,  who  has 
been  taking  our  generous  assistance, 
questioning  the  value  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  sense  of  propriety  to  reply,  "We  have 
tried  to  help  you.  We  have  given  your 
country  $2'/2  billion.  What  is  there  to 
show  for  it?  Why  have  you  done  noth- 
ing to  stop  inflation?  What  other  steps 
have  you  taken  to  justify  our  continuing 
aid?"  Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
none. 

The  same  thing  is  approximately  true 
with  respect  to  Argentina.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  oil 
pact,  but  it  seems  that  when  we  are 
trying  to  encourage  private  investment, 
which  would  certainly  be  helpful  to  the 
government  down  there,  and  when  we 
find  that  nation  trying  to  conflscate  that 
investment,  we  ought  to  go  slow  about 
pouring  any  more  money  into  that  coun- 
try without  some  certainty  as  to  what  its 
policies  will  be.  The  news  reports  indi- 
cate that  Secretary  Harrlman's  pleas 
on  the  subject  were  rebuITed. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
when  the  Kuchel-Engle  amendment  was 
adopted.  The  Kuchel-Engle  amendment 
provided  that  If  the  Governments  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru  insist  on  grabbing  our 
vessels  in  international  waters,  arrest- 
ing their  crews,  taking  them  to  the  main- 
land, putting  them  in  jail,  and  fining 
them  heavily,  we  would  withhold  foreign 
aid  from  these  countries. 

The  opposition  said  that  this  should 
be  done  by  negotiation.  In  the  Record 
was  included  a  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  James  Carr,  who  reported 
that  negotiations  had  been  continuing, 
without  any  result  and  suggested  some 
other  course  of  action  might  be  desir- 
able. How  long  must  we  be  supine,  and 
be  a  doormat  for  those  governments 
that  refuse  to  settle  by  negotiation? 

The  fact  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted— although  I  know  that  in  con- 
ference every  effort  will  be  made  to  take 
it  out  of  the  bill — will  I  am  convinced 
hasten  negotiations  and  bring  a  better 
result.  When  a  nation  engages  in  acts 
of  violence  against  our  citizens,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  the  recipient  of  our  aid 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  our  foreign  assistance  programs, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Arthur  Krock, 
appearing  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  and  the  article  referring  to  Bra- 
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zil.  as  well  as  the  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  11  and  12, 
dealing  with  the  Argentine  situation,  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD  at  this  point,  uith 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1963] 

The   CoNSxrruTiON    Keeps    Getting   in   the 
Way 

(By  Atthur  Krock) 
Washington.  November  11. — The  Secretary 
of  State,  who  Is  a  man  ml'd  of  manner  and 
speech  but — as  they  say  in  his  native  State 
of  Georgia — "sot  in  his  ways,"  last  week 
supplied  one  of  the  two  reasons  for  Congress* 
sharp  reduction  In  the  foreign  aid  budget 
when  he  said  he  doesn't  "understand  It." 

Merely  by  reading  the  Senate  speeches  of 
the  self-named  liberals  who  are  leading  the 
fight  for  the  budget  cuts  tlie  Secretary  could 
readily  discover  the  first  reason.  It  Is.  that 
the  Executive  proposes  to  give  President  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt  the  aid  which  pays  for  the 
military  force  he  Is  using  to  back  his  refusal 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen;  and  to 
continue  to  provide  aid  to  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia,  who  is  sworn  to  destroy  the 
new  state  of  Malaytsia,  and  to  Brazil,  where 
President  Goulart  Is  dissipating  the  aid  by 
failing  to  control  Inflation.  The  second  rea- 
son is  that  the  only  effective  means  Congress 
has  to  show  disapproval  of  Executive  policies 
It  disapproves  is  through  the  appropriating  r 
powers  that  the  Constitution  reserves  ex- 
clusively to  Congrc$$,  foreign  policy  not  ex- 
cluded. 

The  Senate,  led  by  the  Members  who  have 
been  the  stauncheet  supporters  of  foreign 
aid.  simply  has  turned  to  the  use  of  this 
means  to  Impose  on  the  Executive  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  revision  and 
rationalization  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  long  has  been  overdue.  Rusk's  state- 
ment to  his  November  8  news  conference  that 
he  disapproved  of  this  "tendency  to  legislate 
foreign  policy"  Is  not  at  all  surprising.  What 
is  surprising  Is  his  other  statement  that  he 
doesn't  "understand"  the  why  and  where- 
fore: and  seems  not  to  realize  that  with  this 
assertion  he  was  furnishing  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  he  "does  not 
understand." 

Until  and  unless  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  comprehend.  If  they  really 
do  not,  what  is  so  clear,  the  part  of  Rusk's 
news  conference  that  states  a  sound  principle 
of  government  will  not  have  the  desired 
beneficial  effect  on  Congress.  This  principle 
the  Secretary  phrased  as  follows: 

"I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
tendency  in  the  Congress  to  legislate  foreign 
policy  as  It  might  apply  to  specific  situations 
or  specific  countries. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  an- 
ticipate •  •  •  what  the  circumstances  are 
going  to  be  in  any  given  situation.  •  •  • 
These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
President  (who  Is)  the  one  the  country  wUl 
hold  responsible  If  things  go  wrong." 

rLExiBn-rrY  in  disttse 
But  support  In  Congress  of  this  sound  pre- 
cept in  foreign  policy  Is  impaired  when  the 
Executive  continues  disuse  of  the  "flexibility" 
in  Judgment  It  admonishes  Congress  not  to 
Impede — by  perpetuaUng  aid  programs,  such 
as  those  for  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and  Brazil. 
These  are  automatically  self-defeating  of  the 
plain  and  declared  objective  of  foreign  aid. 
The  eventual  consequence,  as  Is  now  being 
demonstrated.  Is  that  Congress  will  go  too 
far  In  its  efforts  to  festraln  Executive  flexi- 
bility. 

An  example  was  the  Senate  vote  denying 
aid  to  any  nation  Interfering  with  American 
Tshing  vessels   In   what   the  United   States 


unilaterally  decrees  to  be  International 
waters.  Diplomatic  negotiation  is  the  proper 
means.  Instead  of  legislation  requiring  other 
nations  to  accept  U.S.  charting  of  the  seas. 
And  only  the  Executive,  not  Congress,  can 
conduct  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Congressional  foreign  policy  support  by 
appropriation  Is  also  Impaired  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive a.5sumes  leadership  for  this  Govern- 
ment In  coercing  another  to  yield  to  military 
bl.ickmail,  and  In  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Yet  the  administration.  In 
concert  with  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the 
U.N.,  did  precisely  this  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  Indonesia's  threats  of  seizure  of  west 
New  Guinea  from  the  Netherlands. 

This  helped  to  build  up  the  revolt  in  Con- 
gress. And  In  furthering  the  revolt  Con- 
gress, of  course.  Is  using  Its  constitutional 
power  to  cut  authorizations  and  grants  from 
the  revenues  contributed  by  American  tax- 
payers. Thus  again  the  Constitution  annoys 
one  arm  of  the  triune  Federal  Government 
by  getting  In  Its  way. 

Yet  though  this  constitutional  power,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  "tendency"  to  invoke  It. 
are  plain,  strangely  enough  the  Secretary  of 
State  "doesn't  understand  It." 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  IMS] 
Brazil  Questions  Alliance's  Value  to  Latin 

Economy — Gotu.ABT,  in  Opening  Speech  at 

Hemispheric  Meeting,  Omits  Role  of  U.S. 

Aid 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  November  11. — Presi- 
dent Joao  Goulart  has  challenged  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  a  work- 
able remedy  for  Latin  America's  economic 
problems.  He  called  on  the  Latin  American 
countries  today  to  unite  in  defense  of  their 
common  Interests  In  trade  and  aid. 

In  welcoming  delegates  to  the  second  an- 
nual review  meeting  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, Mr.  Goulart  did  not  once  mention  the 
United  States  and  he  referred  to  the  Al- 
liance only  once. 

The  Alliance  Is  a  10-j'ear  program  prop>osed 
by  President  Kennedy  to  accelerate  Latin 
America's  economic  and  social  development 
with  the  help  of  at  least  $20  billion  In  foreign 
aid. 

The  Latin  countries,  in  return,  are  expected 
to  strive  for  democracy  and  fair  distribution 
of  wealth. 

self-support  stressed 

Mr.  Goulart's  speech  stressed  an  Improve- 
ment In  Latin  America's  trade  position  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  condemned  trade 
barriers  affecting  raw  material  exports  to  In- 
dustrialized countries. 

Present  trade  conditions,  the  Brazilian 
President  added,  "represent  a  continual 
bleeding  of  our  economies." 

"Our  Irreducible  needs  for  imports,  com- 
bined with  falling  export  receipts,  are  In 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  Inflationary 
process  that  destroys  the  values  of  our  na- 
tional labors."  Mr.  Goulart  added. 

Tlie  speech  was  heard  by  delegates  from 
the  20  participating  countries  In  this  week- 
long  conference.  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  heads 
the  U.S.  delegation.  ^ 

harriman  meets  goulart 
Mr.  Harrlman  was  Introduced  to  Mr. 
Goulart  after  the  speech,  and  they  exchanged 
a  friendly  handshake.  But  U.S.  officials  were 
privately  disappointed  with  Mr.  Goulart's 
speech.  There  was  no  ofBcial  American  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Goulart  Indicated  that  Latin  America 
vras  a  victim  of  its  own  divisions  and  com- 
mon weaknesses.  "Reality  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate that  Latin  America  remain  an  archi- 
pelago of  nations.  Implacably  separated  by 
the  sea  of  frustrations  of  our  own  difficul- 
ties," he  said. 

"Today,  and  each  day  more  so.  Latin 
America    should    present    to    the    world    a 


united,  solid,  and  cohesive  front  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  our  common  Interests,"  Mr. 
Goulart  added. 

All  the  Latin-American  countries:  he  went 
on,  are  facing  the  same  problem:  "Breaking 
an  agrarian  structure  that  Is  nmnlfestly 
archaic,  in  which  the  barriers  of  feudalism 
and  Intolerable  privileges  suffocate  our  ef- 
fort for  development.  Industrialization  and 
diversification." 

PAIXJATIVES    derided 

Deficits  In  the  balance  of  pa3rments^-ex- 
cesses  of  exports  over  Imports — force  the 
Latins  to  negotiate  loans  or  to  obtain  re- 
financing of  debts  In  conditions  that  do  not 
meet  their  Interests,  Mr.  Goulart  said. 

The  answer,  he  added,  will  not  be  found 
"in  palliatives  or  false,  superficial  conces- 
sions "  by  the  Industrialized,  capital-export- 
ing countries. 

"Our  objectives  must  be  the  establishment 
of  a  new  international  division  of  labor,  Just 
and  remunerative  prices  for  our  exports  of 
raw  materials,  expansion  of  our  exports  of 
manufacttires  and  semimanufactures,"  Mr. 
Goulart  said. 

The  audience  included,  besides  the  dele- 
gates, representatives  of  international  agen- 
cies, obser\'er8  from  a  score  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  several  hundred  guests.  Mr. 
Goulart  spoke  In  the  recreation  hall  of  S&o 
Paulo  University. 

The  conference  Is  sponsored  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

FUNDS    DISPUTED    IN    BRAZIL 

Mr.  Goulart  repeated  many  views  he  had 
been  expressing  In  the  context  of  Brazil's 
national  politics.  The  country's  extreme 
Inflation,  raising  prices  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  70  percent,  and  policy  disagree- 
ments over  the  use  of  U.S.  aid  funds  here 
have  sharply  reduced  Brazil's  access  to 
Alliance  for  Progress  aid. 

In  the  preliminary,  or  technical,  stage  of 
this  conference,  which  ended  last  week,  Bra- 
zil disagreed  with  the  United  States  and 
with  a  Latin-American  majority  on  the  for- 
mation of  an  Alliance  for  Progress  coordi- 
nating committee.  Such  a  body  would  give 
the  Latin  nations  a  policy  voice  In  the  alli- 
ance, without  giving  them  control  of  aid 
funds. 

Carlos  Carvalho  Pinto,  Brazil's  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
ference, Edgard  Seoane,  First  Vice  President 
of  Peru  and  leader  of  his  countrj-'s  delega- 
tion, called  Mr.  Goulart's  speech  "very 
good."  He  added  that  he  would  propose 
the  creation  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  agrarian- 
reform  cooperative  bank  to  finance  produc- 
tion and  equipment  for  landowners  who  are 
settled  under  national  agrarian-reform  pro- 
grams. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  1963 ( 

HARRiifAN  Warns  Argentina  Regime  on  On. 

Contracts — Says  Plan  To  Cancel  Pacts  of 

American  Companies  Perils  Aid  Prospects 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  10. — W.  Averell 
Harrlman  was  understood  today  to  have 
warned  Argentina  that  her  plan  to  cancel 
contracts  with  US.  oil  companies  could 
sharply  Impair  her  prospects  for  future 
American   help. 

The  grave  turn  In  United  States-Argentine 
relations  became  clear  after  a  series  of  week- 
end meetings  between  the  highest  officials 
here  and  Mr.  Harrlman.  UjS.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Under  discussion  was  Argentina's  an- 
nounced Intention  to  cancel  contracts  with 
U.S.  companies,  which  have  more  than  $300 
million  tied  up  In  producing  oil  for  the  Ar- 
gentine Government. 

Argentine  officials,  from  President  Arturo 
Illla  on  down,  are  understood  to  have  been 
told  that  cancellation  of  the  contracts  woukl 
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Imperil   both   Oovernment   and    private   In- 
vestment rrom  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Haniman  left  this  aTtemoon  to  bead 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meeting  In  S&o 
Paulo,  Brazil.  He  still  had  received  no  as- 
surance from  Argentina's  new  Government 
that  the  American  oil  contracts  would  not 
be  canceled. 

POSITION  MADE  FULLT  CLEAK 

One  authoritative  VS.  source  said: 
"What  the  Argentines  are  going  to  do  I 
cant  tell  you.  But  the  American  position 
has  been  made  fully  clear  to  them.  They 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  American 
p>olnt  of  view." 

High  American  sources  noted  that  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  "has  been  unwilling"  to 
explain  in  fuU  Its  position  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  Argentine  Government  maintains  that 
the  oil  contracts  are  illegal,  because  they 
were  negotiated  under  the  government  of 
Arturo  Prondlzl.  The  Illia  government  says 
President  Prondlzl  bypassed  Congress  in  ne- 
gotiating the  contracts. 

The  oil  companies  say  the  contracts  were 
made  with  a  legal  government. 

The  American  source  also  said  the  Argen- 
tines had  not  made  clear  that  the  companies 
would  receive  prompt  and  adequate  compen- 
sation in  the  event  of  expropriations. 

Mr.  Harrlman's  unexpected  visit  here  was 
ostensibly  for  talks  about  general  problems 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  oil  contract  dispute  was  the 
main  issue. 

The  Argentine  position,  as  explained  to 
Americans  during  the  talks,  was  that  the 
companies  will  be  compensated  in  accord- 
ance with  Argentine  justice. 

POSITION     UNSATISFACTORY     TO     UNrtED     STATK 

This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  since  no  indication  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  or  of  the  promptness  of  pay- 
ment was  indicated.  The  U.S.  position  is 
that  Argentina  has  a  right  to  take  over  the 
companies  if  payment  is  prompt  and  ade- 
quate. But  Argentine  officials  have  indi- 
cated that  payment,  if  any,  wUl  be  small. 

For  instance,  while  the  companies  contend 
that  the  Government  petroleum  authority 
owes  them  more  than  $100  million  for  deliv- 
ered oil,  some  Government  officials  say  that 
the  companies  owe  Argentina. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  since  the  contracts  are  regarded 
as  Ulegal,  the  tax-exemption  incentives  in 
the  contracts  are  also  void.  Therefore,  these 
officials  say.  the  companies  owe  back  taxes. 
When  the  contracts  were  signed  by  com- 
panies with  the  Prondlzl  government,  they 
went  into  effect  by  decree,  without  congres- 
sional ratification.  In  Argentina,  Congress 
has  frequently  been  bypassed  by  executive 
power. 

Mr.  Harrlman's  position  seems  to  be  that 
he  is  not  here  to  defend  the  oU  companies 
or  bring  about  proper  procedure  in  resolv- 
ing such  a  controversy. 

The  explanation  of  the  U.S.  position  goes 
much  further  than  the  question  of  con- 
tracts with  the  oil  companies.  EssenUally 
it  is  this:  the  United  States  wants  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  work  with  private  in- 
vestment as  far  as  possible. 

Dr.  IlUa's  Popular  Radical  Party  opposed 
the  contracts  when  they  were  signed  several 
years  ago  and  campaigned  in  elections  last 
July  on  a  platform  of  annulling  them. 

The  companies  maintain  that  with  their 
aid  production  has  been  virtually  tripled 
since  1959  and  that  Argentina  has  nearly  at- 
tained economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  American  companies  Involved  include 
Pan  American-Argentina,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  of  Indiana;  Esso;  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  (Cities  Service);  several  drill- 
ing companies,  and  other  producing  com- 
panies. 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.   12,  1968  J 
AacENTiNA  Bars  Oil-Pact  Accord— Harximan 

Mission  Is  Callxd  Failure — Aide  Sats  U.S. 

Companies  Owk  Taxes 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  Novemljer  11. — Argentina 
newspapers  said  today  that  W.  Averell  Karri- 
man.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  had  failed  in  his  mission  to  persuade 
Argentina  to  soften  her  stand  against  U.S. 
oil  companies. 

Hints  that  the  American  conj^nies  in- 
volved might  get  relatively  little  compensa- 
tion when  Argentina  took  them  over  were 
also  printed. 

The  leading  afternoon  paper  La  Razon 
quoted  Antulio  Pozzio.  Fuels  and  Energy 
Secretary,  as  having  said  the  companies  owed 
a  huge  amount  of  back  taxes. 

The  compensation  to  them  would  thus  be 
sharply  reduced  when  they  are  taken  over. 
The  Argentine  Government  intends  to  cancel 
the  contracts  under  which  the  American 
companies  have  been  working  here  soon, 
probably  this  week. 

COMPENSATION    IS    AT    ISSUE 

The  major  point  of  dispute  is  whether  the 
companies  will  receive  prompt  and  adequate 
compensation.  They  say  they  have  in- 
vested more  than  $200  million  here  and  that 
Argentina's  State  Petroleum  Authority  owes 
them  more  than  HOC  million  for  delivered 
oil. 

The  dispute  has  caused  the  severest  strain 
In  United  States-Argentine  relations  in  years. 

There  are  reports  that  both  the  lUlian 
State  Oil  Authority  and  the  Russians  are 
active  trying  to  enter  petroleum  production 
in  Argentina  when  the  Americans  leave. 

The  issue  has  taken  on  highly  national- 
istic tones  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 

SIGNED    WrTH    rORMER    REGIME 


Government  sources  were  quoted  today  as 
having  said  that  Dr.  Illia  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  high-level  Washington  negotiator 
like  Mr.  Harriman  to  come  here,  whereas  Dr. 
Prondlzl,  despite  all  his  friendly  overtures 
to  the  United  States,  had  never  had  such 
success. 


The  companies  involved  signed  contracts 
with  the  Government  of  President  Arturo 
Prondlzl  to  drill  wells  and  produce  oil  here 
for  the  State  Petroleum  Authority,  and  in 
one  case  to  operate  a  distribution  system  in- 
cluding service  stations.  The  Government 
contends  that  the  contracts  are  illegal,  hav- 
ing gone  into  effect  without  ratification  by 
Congress.  The  Prondlzl  government  put  the 
contracts  into  effect  by  executive  decree. 

But  Mr.  Pozzio  and  others  go  further  and 
maintain  that  since  the  contracts  are  illegal, 
the  tax-exemption  clauses  in  them  are,  too. 
Mr.  Pozzio  has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as 
having  said  It  is  now  a  question  of  "who 
owes  whom." 

Mr.  Harriman  left  yesterday  after  having 
warned  Argentine  officials  that  cancellation 
of  the  contracts  without  adequate  and 
prompt  compensation  would  severely  impair 
Argentina's  prospects  for  aid  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  heading  the  U5.  delega- 
tion to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Conference  at  S&o  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The  press  here  is  printing  articles  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  companies  knew 
the  severe  risks  they  were  taking  in  signing 
the  contracts  with  the  Frondizi  government. 
The  companies  say  Dr.  Frondizi  was  a 
legally  elected  President  and  that  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  contracts  was  legal. 

President  Illia  has  said  the  companies  will 
receive  "Just  compensaUon  under  Argentine 
law."  Mr.  Harriman.  however,  seemed  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  heard  from  gov- 
ernment officials  on  compensation  or  the 
possible  renegotiation  of  the  contracts. 

Since  the  American  and  other  foreign 
companies  began  their  operations  in  1959, 
Argentine  oil  production  has  nearly  tripled 
and  the  country  has  almost  attained  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

But  there  were  many  complaints  from 
Argentine  officials  that  the  country  had  to 
pay  too  much. 


Peril  to  Allunce  Funds  Seen 
Washington.  November  11. — Administra- 
tion officials  suggested  today  cancellaUon  of 
Argentina's  contracu  with  United  States  and 
European  oil  companies  could  upset  efforts 
to  get  Congress  to  vote  more  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Argeptine  proposal  and  a  similar  one 
In  Peru  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  administra- 
tion's  policy  to  encourage  private  capital,  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
to  supplement  Government  financing  of  Al-' 
liance  programs. 

Aware  of  the  trend  toward  nationalization, 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  provision  in  its 
foreign  aid  bill  that  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  that  decides  to  "repudiate  or  nulll- 
fy  existing  contracts  or  agreements"  with 
American  companies. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota, the  majority  whip,  who  last  week  led 
a  drive  to  restore  $75  million  to  bring  Alliance 
funds  back  to  $525  million,  was  dismayed  at 
the  developments  in  Argentina. 

"Congress  is  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  give 
lending  authority  to  the  administration  so 
that  the  money  can  t>e  used  by  our  Latin 
American  friends  to  expropriate  private 
American  properties." 

President  Kennedy  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
press this  concern  in  Miami  next  weekend 
to  Argentina's  Vice  President,  Carlos  Hum- 
berto  Perette.  diplomatic  officials  disclosed 
today. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  scheduled  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Perette  will  be  in 
Miami  for  an  "Argentine  Friendship  Week." 
Diplomatic  sources  said  it  was  virtually 
certain  that  the  President  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Perette's  presence  in  Miami 
to  emphasiae  the  administration's  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  Argentine  action. 
Mr.  Perette  is  considered  to  be  among  those 
advising  President  Illia  to  assume  an  Intran- 
sigent attitude  on  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts.  The  Vice  President  has  de- 
nounced the  contracts  as  unconstitutional 
and  harmful  to  the  Argentine  economy. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Vice  President 
and  a  group  of  officials  in  the  recently  In- 
augurated Argentine  administration  would 
like  to  turn  over  the  assets  of  the  private 
companies  to  the  Government  Petroleum 
Authority.  To  keep  payments  for  compen- 
sation to  a  minimum,  the  officials  were  said 
to  have  suggested  that  the  companies  pay 
heavy  retroactive  Uxes  for  the  5  years  they 
have  been  In  operation. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Arturo  Frondizi.  the  companies  were  prom- 
ised special  tax  concessions  and  participation 
In  profits. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  1 
should  like  to  emphasize,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  critics,  including,  especially,  the 
Washington  Post,  who  have  designated 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  reform  the 
program  as  "Secretaries  of  State,"  that 
if  they  would  only  study  the  program,  it 
might  be  manifest  to  them  that  in  trying 
to  eliminate  extravagances  and  follies 
and  correct  past  and  continuing  errors, 
we  wish  to  save  the  program,  not  to 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  very  much  for  the  remarks 
he  has  made.    I  appreciate  his  support 
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The  remarks  he  has  made  are  unanswer- 
ably correct. 

I  wish  to  make  some  quick  comments 
about  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  Sena- 
tor has  referred  to  the  New  York  Times 
article  and  to  Bi'azil,  raising  a  question 
a.s  to  whether  the  Alliance  for  Pi-ogress 
piogram  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  of 
any  aid  to  that  country. 

Over  the  weekend,  someone  in  behalf 
of  the  Argentine  Government  also  indi- 
cated that  Argentina  was  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  made  in  Sao  Paulo,  at  the 
confei'ence  that  is  being  held  there,  for 
any  multilateral  procedural  arrange- 
ments whereby  Latin  America  would  ex- 
ercise some  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  piogram  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  those  com- 
ments coming  fixim  spokesmen  of  two 
counti'ies  which  have  been  such  great 
beneficiaries  under  the  Alliance  for  Piog- 
ress  program,  to  ■whom  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  given  so  much  out 
of  his  contingency  fund  to  help  shore 
up  their  monetai-y  policies  and.  in  some 
instances,  to  give  them  contingency  fund 
money  w  ith  which  to  pay  off  some  Amer- 
ican creditors.    That  is  another  example 
of  the  misuse  of  the  contingency  fund. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  have  that  money  given  to 
Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  having  that 
(jovernment  pay  off  American  creditors. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Of  course  not. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  speak  with  complete 
respect,    as   a   great   supporter   of   my 
President.    I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  President.   Although  my  support  may 
not  be  needed.  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  assist  him  In  any  way  I  can  in  the 
meat  historic  campaign  of  1964.  because 
the  counti-y  and  the  world  need  his  con- 
tinuation in  office.    But  merely  because 
I  feel  that  way  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
agree  with  him  when  I  think  he  is  wrong 
and  when  I  am  satisfied  the  facts  have 
proved  him  to  be  wrong.    I  believe  the 
facts  have  proved  him  to  be  wrong  in 
this  case.    He  ought  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  that  they, 
too.  \*ill  have  to  meet  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Act 
of  Punta  del  Este;  that  they  will  have 
to  help  themselves;  and  that  they  will 
have  to  adopt  some  of  the  reforms  that 
we  are  entitled  to  have  them  adopt,  be- 
fore we  pour  more  money  into  the  Argen- 
tine and  Brazil.    That  is  the  position  I 
take.   The  President  will  receive  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world  if 
he  takes  that  position. 

American  capital  cannot  bridge  the 
sulf  between  rich  and  poor.  If  I  thought 
that  gulf  could  be  bridged  by  the  expend- 
iture of  American  money.  I  would  favor 
it.  But  I  believe  that  a  continuation  of 
our  expenditures  in  the  present  manner 
would  only  make  the  rich  nations  rich- 
er and  the  poor  nations  poorer.  To  pre- 
vent that,  it  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
kind  of  reforms  I  have  been  talking  about 
in  my  speech  today. 

The  decisions  upon  which  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  must  be  based 
must  be  made  by  the  people  of  those 
countries.  They  cannot  be  replaced  with 
foicign  aid.    In  too  many  countries,  we 


have  tried  to  use  foreign  aid  to  take  the 
place  of  local  effort  and  Initiative. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  Americans  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  burden,  which  is  the 
favorite  phrase  of  the  President.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple are  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  must 
be  done  to  elevate  their  own  living 
standards.  A  people  described  by  the 
President  as  having  wealUi  and 
strength — ourselves — have  no  more  obli- 
gation to  help  the  rest  of  mankind  than 
the  rest  of  mankind  has  to  help  itself. 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  moral  issue,  but 
as  a  practical  one.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  too  many  countries  our  aid  is  con- 
tinued only  because  it  is  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive machinery  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, not  because  it  is  promoting  any 
economic  growth  or  social  progress. 

One  might  also  ask  whether  foreign 
aid  is  not  a  burden  that  all  economically 
developed  countries  need  to  share.  Yet 
the  President  avoided  mentioning  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  this  year's 
bill  contains  in  aid  to  those  very  same 
economically  developed  countries.  Our 
failure  to  cease  aiding  them  and  their 
failure  to  undertake  their  own  aid  pro- 
grams makes  a  mockery  of  the  Presi- 
dents  contention  that  this  is  a  case  of  the 
obligation  of  rich  nations  to  poor  nations. 
We  have  allov/ed  foreign  aid,  rather,  to 
become  an  American  obligation  to  every- 
one else. 

In  commenting  on  the  President's 
speech  of  Friday  night,  I  would  also  point 
out  that  whereas  he  talked  mostly  about 
health,  education,  and  housing  as  objec- 
tives of  foreign  aid.  a  good  third  of  the 
whole  program  is  military  aid.  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  health,  education,  or 
housing.  In  too  many  places,  in  fact, 
military  aid  is  undermining  our  social 
and  economic  programs. 

So  also  do  we  send  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  abroad  for  purely  polit- 
ical purposes.  We  give  it,  almost  liter- 
ally, to  buy  up  foreign  political  leaders. 
Sometimes  we  think  that  by  so  do- 
ing we  are  keeping  them  out  of  the  Com- 
munist camp;  in  other  cases  we  are 
anxious  to  obtain  or  maintain  military 
bases.  Our  aid  programs  to  Sukarno  in 
Indonesia,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
and  to  Ethiopia,  Morocco,  and  Libya  have 
had  that  purpose.  I  am  skeptical  in  the 
extreme  of  their  usefulness.  Above  all, 
aid  for  that  purpose  is  the  most  difficult 
to  terminate,  except  when  it  is  termi- 
nated by  an  overthrow  of  the  recipient 
government  by  its  own  people. 

Finally.  I  am  most  distuibed  of  all 
by  the  President's  defense  of  foreign  aid 
for  the  jobs  it  creates  for  American  citi- 
zens. If  this  argument  becomes  in- 
trenched in  defense  of  foreign  aid.  it  is 
going  to  be  raised,  too.  in  support  of  con- 
tinued defense  spending,  because  it  is 
infinitely  more  applicable  there.  If  we 
need  Federal  programs  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, there  are  many  that  are  far 
more  worthwhile  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  foreign  aid.  But  if  the  work 
itself  becomes  more  important  to  us  than 
its  product,  then  our  defense  economy  is 
going  to  be  immune  from  any  cuts  in 
the  future,  no  matter  what  turn  the 
cold  war  may  take.  I  very  much  regret 
that  this  justification  has  become  so 
central  to  the  ca.se  of  the  aid  advocates. 


We  need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  tlie  need  for  so  large  a  defense  ex- 
penditure and  so  large  an  aid  expendi- 
ture, and  consider  the  wisdom  of  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  that  money  in  our 
own  country,  to  meet  some  of  the  impor- 
tant domestic  issues  that  confront  us 
that  are  disturbing  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  in  the  course  of  the  past  2 
weeks  in  his  intelligent  opposition  to  cer- 
tain features  of  this  bill  which  ought  to 
be  questioned.  Much  credit  is  due  him 
for  the  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  bill.  The  Senator  knows  that  I 
have  sympathized  with  his  efforts.  I 
have  done  what  I  could,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  support  amendments  that  I  believed 
were  fully  justified.  So  I  have  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  excellent  ad- 
dress the  Senator  is  making.  Earlier.  I 
heard  him  say  that  if  another  $40  mil- 
lion could  be  cut  from  the  bill,  all  things 
considered,  he  would  be  satisfied.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  correct  me  if  I  ms- 
understood  his  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  interrupt  to  ex- 
plain my  remarks? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  I  had  made  clear 
to  administration  spokesmen  this  morn- 
ing that  they  should  take  a  look  at  the 
pending  amendments  and  suggest  where 
a  $40  million  reduction  could  be  made, 
which  would  round  the  amount  out  to 
$500  million. 

But  I  also  made  it  very  clear  that  I 
thought  the  bill  ought  to  be  cut  more 
than  that,  and  that  I  prop>osed  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  bring  the 
amount  down  at  least  to  the  Hoiise  fig- 
ure. I  believe  the  amount  should  be  cut 
to  the  House  figure.  But  we  ought  to 
proceed  to  see  if  we  cannot  at  least  make 
a  $500  million  reduction,  instead  of  the 
$46C  million  now  provided  for.  That  does 
not  mean  that  I  will  net  try  to  bring 
about  more  than  a  $500  million  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  share  strongly  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  that  a  further  cut 
could  be  made  in  the  bill,  particularly 
with  respect  to  those  countries  with  re- 
spect to  which  we  have  assumed  a  kind 
of  frozen  position.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  some  of  those  countries  in 
his  address  today. 

For  example.  I  think  of  South  Korea. 
I  visited  South  Korea  in  December  of 
last  year.  I  was  appalled  to  find  it  a  gar- 
rison state,  so  laden  with  military  equip- 
ment, ammunition  dumps,  and  motor 
pools  that  one  wondered  why  the  penin- 
sula had  not  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terial we  have  fuinished  South  Korea 
over  the  years. 

It  has  been  10  yeais  since  the  fighting 
ended  in  South  Korea.  During  that 
time,  we  have  been  spending  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
aid  to  the  government  of  South  Korea. 
We  have  fully  equipped  a  crack  aimy 
there.  Fifteen  Republic  of  Korea  divi- 
sions are  on  the  line  at  the  38th  parallel. 
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If,  after  10  years  of  the  pouring  of  our 
treasure  Into  that  peninsula,  if  after  all 
our  massive  effort  to  train  and  equip  the 
South  Korean  Army,  the  Koreans  are 
still  unprepared  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  their  narrow 
frontier,  perhaps  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask,  "When  will  they  be 
ready?" 

The  same  objection  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  our  policy  in  Formosa.    Again, 
we  find  a  frozen  attitude  that  still  calls 
forth  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  foreign  aid  expenditures  to  that  coun- 
try.   To  what  end?    For  what  purpose? 
To  maintain  there  an  army  that  is  twice 
as  big  as  necessary  to  defend  the  island, 
but  not  one-tenth  big  enough  to  threaten 
the  continent?     The  American   people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  flow  of 
foreign  aid  dollars  will  be  tailored  to  the 
realities  in  these  coimtries,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  countries,  as  well,  where  we 
persist  in  spending  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  our  foreign  aid  money.     I 
think  that  here  is  where  a  further  cut 
could  readily  be  made. 
Mr.  MORSE.     So  do  I. 
Mr.    CHURCH.    I   suggest   that   the 
Senator  from  Oregon  give  some  consid- 
eration to  an  amendment  that  I  have 
been  discussing  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  and  other  Senators,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  call  for  another  $40 
million  cut,  limited  to  the  four  or  five 
countries    which    receive    the    largest 
amounts  of  American  aid.  which  would 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
to  decide  how  to  allocate  the  cut,  among 
coimtries  where  the  program  is  inexcus- 
ably large,  and  where  the  United  States 
has  been  guilty  for  many  years  of  assum- 
ing a  fixed  position  which  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  shall  shortly  be 
discussing  an  amendment,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  speech  I  shall  refer  in  sev- 
eral places  to  the  contributions  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  in 
connection  with  the  very  point  he  is  now 
making.  We  have  a  good  case  in  that 
respect.  But  I  made  the  suggestion  to 
the  administration  spokesmen  this 
morning  because  I  thought  we  ought  to 
be  receiving  some  cooperation  from  the 
administration,  in  consultation,  concern- 
ing where  the  administration  thinks  it 
can  make  some  savings,  because,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  earlier,  in  my 
opinion,  the  appropriation  will  not  go 
beyond  $3  billion,  and  I  think  it  will  end 
with  less  than  $3  billion.  The  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  consulting  with  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  and  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  area 
in  which  our  differences  could  be  recon- 
ciled in  what  could  be  a  conscionable 
compromise. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  that  this 
might  very  well  prove  to  be  the  proper 
area  in  which  to  make  a  final  cut.  The 
five  countries  receiving  the  largest 
amounts  of  our  military  assistance  are 
Vietnam,  Korea,  Turkey,  China,  and 
Greece.  I  recall  that  4  years  ago.  when 
I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  we  were  assiu-ed 
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that  our  aid  program  to  Greece  was 
about  to  end,  because  It  had  gone  on  so 
long,  and  been  so  generous,  that  the  ad- 
ministrators felt  It  had  about  accom- 
plished its  objectives.  But  here  we  are. 
4  years  later,  still  talking  about  aid  to 
Greece,  and  still  saying  that  Greece  will 
soon  be  eligible  for  removal  from  the  list. 
So  I  believe  the  President  could  decide 
how  to  allocate  another  $40  million  cut, 
as  between  the  countries  which  get  the 
biggest  slice  of  our  militai-y  aid.  I  com- 
mend such  an  approach  to  the  Senator. 
I  believe  it  might  furnish  a  proper  for- 
mula In  connection  with  the  allocation  of 
a  further  $40  million  cut,  so  that  we 
could  then  proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
have  pending  an  amendment  which 
would  cut  $50  million  from  the  author- 
ization for  supporting  assistance  which 
is  proposed  to  be  given  to  some  of  the 
countries  the  Senator  has  discussed,  and 
would  cut  $5  million  from  the  authoriza- 
tion for  development  grants.  These 
changes  would  result  In  a  substantial 
saving.  I  do  not  care  which  way  we  pro- 
ceed to  attain  that  goal.  That  Is  why 
I  think  we  need  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  pending  amendments  and  determine 
which  ones  are  overlapping  or  which 
ones  seek  to  attain  the  same  ends,  and 
then  reach  an  understanding  as  to  which 
amendments  will  be  offered,  and  in  what 
order  they  will  be  offered.  I  am  perfect- 
ly wUling  to  do  that.  So  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  I  have  at  the  desk 
amendments  which  seek  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  but  I  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  discussed 
v^ath  the  Senator  from  Idaho  the  matter 
he  has  mentioned  in  the  last  few  minutes. 
I  think  his  suggestion  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  attaining  the  objective  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  in  mind. 

Earlier  today  he  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  foreign  aid.  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the 
American  people  there  is  increasing  op- 
position to  foreign  aid.  I  believe — al- 
though I  could  be  mistaken— that  the 
American  people  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  think  there  is  in  our 
country  a  great  humanitarian  tradi- 
tion—which the  Senator  from  Oregon 
praises  and  shares — which  leads  us  to  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  know  that 
during  the  time  I  was  privileged  to  work 
with  the  food-for-peace  program,  there 
was  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
progiam,  insofar  as  we  were  able  to  eval- 
uate the  sentiment.  In  terms  of  our  mail 
and  our  conversations  with  people  all 
over  the  country.  They  do  not  want  hu- 
man beings  anywhere  in  the  world  to 


be  hungi-y.  They  are  concerned  about 
disease,  illiteracy,  and  the  other  really 
basic  problems  which  disturb  the  prog- 
ress and  the  peace  of  the  world.  How- 
ever. I  believe  they  are  also  concerned— 
and  if  I  am  mistaken  about  this,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  correct  me— 
with  some  of  the  things  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  mentioned  and  is  concerned 
about^among  them,  the  sterile  aspects 
of  the  aid  program,  including  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  military  aid  program 
which  we  have  been  maintaining  m  the 
countries  enumerated  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  have  hoped  we  could  make  the  sort 
of  reductions  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  the  military  aid  program, 
and  thus  perhaps  satisfy  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  expedite  final  action 
by  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  would  be 
the  result.  I  have  said  all  along  that  I 
believe  the  American  people  would  sup- 
port a  good,  fair  foreign  aid  program- 
but  not  the  wasteful,  inefficient  programs 
which  have  come  to  characterize  much 
of  our  foreign  aid.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  fed  up— as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record — with  much  of  the  present  pro- 
gram; they  feel  that  much  of  it  is  highly 
wasteful  and  should  be  stopped.  That  is 
why  I  believe  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  rewrite  this  bill.  I  believe  that  thus 
far  we  have  had  remarkably  good  suc- 
cess with  our  amendments;  but  I  believe 
now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
should  hold  consultations,  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  toward  arriving  at 
some  acceptable  compromises,  thus 
speeding  the  bill  on  before  the  week  is 
over. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    GRUENING.      I    commend    the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  statement. 

As  I  have  previously  suggested.  I  be- 
heve  the  proper  approach  is  not  to  make 
the  kind  of  blanket  cut  the  other  body 
made,  but  to  go  through  the  program 
coimtiT  by  country.  This  process  really 
was  begun  several  years  ago  In  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  when 
he  ui-ged  that  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  Japan  which  have  become  prosper- 
ous and  no  longer  need  our  aid  should 
be  removed  from  our  aid  program. 

If  we  total  the  savings  which  will  be 
made  by  eliminating  from  the  aid  pro- 
gram our  aid  programs  for  France.  West 
Germany.  Belgium.  The  Netherlands. 
Japan,  and  also  Taiwan.  Brazil,  and  Ar- 
gentina, as  well  as  the  aggressor  na- 
tions, it  is  apparent  that  we  could  easily 
cut  from  the  bill  authorizations  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500  million,  and  perhaps 
more.  In  each  case,  such  a  cut  can  be 
justified. 

For  example,  when  I  visited  Taiwan, 
several  years  ago.  I  was  amazed  to  ob- 
serve the  variety  and  abundance  of  our 
aid  programs  there.  Our  funds  were  be- 
ing used  for  almost  every  sort  of  program 
the  human  mind  could  conceive  of.  The 
projects  included  power  plants,  paper 
plants,  fertilizer  plants,  jute  plants,  fac- 
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tories  of  various  kinds  and  the  rebuilding 
of  their  fishing  fleet — and  of  course  tre- 
mendous military  aid.  Of  course,  the 
original  purpose  of  our  aid  to  Taiwan 
was  to  help  that  island  defend  itself  from 
attack  by  the  Red  Chinese.  But  that  ob- 
jective was  attained  long  ago.  If,  after 
we  have  poured  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars into  that  little  island,  it  is  not  yet 
self-sufficient.  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us 
to  ask  how  much  longer  we  intend  to  do 
for  Taiwan  what  v,'e  would  not  dream  of 
doing  for  ourselves. 

As  for  the  countries  of  South  America. 
it  is  clear  that  Brazil  and  Argentina  are 
more  or  less  in  a  condition  of  instability; 
they  do  not  live  up  to  their  conmiltments, 
and  do  not  even  attempt  to  follow  the 
prescriptions  which  we  think  desirable  in 
connection  with  our  aid.  They  have  not 
followed  the  principles  adopted  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  and  which 
Piesident  Kennedy  has  wisely  pre- 
scribed. 

In  each  case,  the  cuts  now  contem- 
plated can  be  justified. 

When  I  visited  Iran.  I  was  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  what  the  Shah  and 
our  AID  administration  there  were  at- 
tempting to  do  with  our  aid;  the  Shah  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  the 
reforms  he  is  attempting  to  carry  out; 
but  I  doubt  vei-y  much  that  the  large 
amounts  we  are  pouring  into  Iran,  to 
help  build  up  an  army  for  Iran,  would 
ever  stop  the  Russians  if  they  determined 
to  move  into  that  country — m  which  case 
the  military  forces  of  Iran  would  offer 
little  more  defense  than  a  paper  wall.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  end  or  at  least 
diminish  our  military  aid  there,  and 
should  devote  the  money  thus  saved  to 
economic  development,  with  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said, 
the  American  people  are  In  sympathy. 
Of  course,  we  wish  to  help  other  nations 
get  rid  of  illiteracy.  Ill  health,  poverty, 
and  other  conditions  which  encourage 
communism;  but  I  believe  it  apparent 
that  we  can  stiU  save  a  vast  amount  of 
money  by  eliminating  some  of  the  mili- 
tary aid.  We  have  pointed  out  that  in 
Latin  America  our  military  aid  has  not 
served  defense,  but.  instead,  has  served 
to  support  military  juntas  which  seek  to 
overthrow  constitutional  govei-nments. 

I  believe  we  should  go  Into  the  mili- 
tary program  also  country  by  country, 
just  as  we  should  do  in  respect  to  the 
economic  program.  Then  I  believe  we 
should  come  forth  with  a  cut  that  would 
be  justifiable  and  defensible,  and  that 
would  be  substantially  larger  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  considered. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Nelson  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  amend- 
ment numbered  306.  At  the  outset  I 
wish  to  make  It  veiy  clear  that  If  any 
Senator  has  any  suggestions  for  a  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  which  would 
Improve  It,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  con- 
sider modifications.  I  believe  that  when 
Senators  hear  me  through,  my  objec- 
tive win  be  perfectly  clear.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  rumor  Is  being  circulated  that 
the  amendment  would  prevent  sales  on 
the  part  of  people  in  the  United  States, 


and  that  If  a  country  desired  to  buy 
equipment  from  the  United  States,  It 
could  not  do  so  under  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. If  my  amendment  is  subject  to 
such  an  Interpretation.  It  will  be  mod- 
ified before  I  finally  call  for  a  vote  on 
It.  But  In  my  judgment,  the  objective 
of  the  amendment  Is  one  that  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  fur- 
ther aid  of  any  kind  to  economically  de- 
veloped countries,  other  than  what  Is 
necessary  to  fulfill  firm  commitments 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1963.  Even  In  the 
case  of  these  prior  commitments,  the 
amendment  directs  the  President  to  ter- 
minate them  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  and  to  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  by  July,  1965,  on  what  progress 
he  has  made.  The  committee  bill  bans 
only  grant  aid  to  these  countries,  and  It 
also  makes  an  exception  of  $1  million 
per  country  In  grant  aid  for  military 
training  expenses. 

I  understand  that  some  think  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  President  are  too 
great.  If  they  believe  that  the  language 
should  be  modified  In  some  respect  In 
regard  to  those  restrictions.  I  am  open 
to  suggestions  for  modifications  In  that 
respect.  But  what  I  wish  to  do  Is  to  ac- 
complish the  main  objective  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  now  proceed  to 
discuss. 

The  "economically  developed  coun- 
tries" referred  to  in  the  amendment  are 
those  nations  listed  as  exceptions  to  the 
definition  of  "economically  less  developed 
nations"  contained  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1875  (S.IV) 
and  in  addition.  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  These  latter  countries  are 
not  U.N.  members  and  hence  are  not 
listed  as  exceptions  to  the  General  As- 
sembly definition. 

Although  the  amendment  does  not  list 
the  countries  by  name,  they  are  Aus- 
tralia. Austria,  Belgium,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark. Finland.  France,  Hungary,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy.  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania.  South  Africa,  Sweden, 
Ukrainian  S.SJl.,  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  is  also  listed 
by  the  U.N.  resolution  as  an  economically 
developed  countiT- 

Hence,  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  prohibit  any  form  of  aid 
under  this  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
these  nations  except  for  existing  com- 
mitments, and  existing  commitments  to 
them  are  to  be  renegotiated  downward 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  was  as  long  ago  as  1960  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]  first 
began  pressing  for  language  In  the  for- 
eign aid  law  that  would  bring  about  a 
termination  In  aid  to  the  economically 
well-off  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Even  at  that  time,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Congress 
were  met  with  the  self -contradictory  an- 
swer that  aid  to  these  nations  was  being 
closed  out  and  besides,  the  aid  still  being 
sent  was  necessary  to  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  to  the  President  and 


to  assure  our  allies  that  the  United  States 
would  not  let  them  down  suddenly. 

So  In  fiscal  year  1960,  we  provided  aid 
to  these  countries  in  Europe  defined  by 
the  United  Nations  as  being  economically 
developed  totaling  $886  million  plus  $108 
million  more  to  Japan.  The  figures 
broke  down  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1960 

[In  mUlions] 

Country:  Amount 

Austria tLO 

Belgium-Luxembourg 9.  8 

Denmark 36.  5 

Finland o 

Prance 72.5 

Germany 137.  6 

Iceland 4.  9 

Ireland 0 

Italy _. 162.2 

Netherlands 49.  5 

Norway 34.  1 

Poland 10.  5 

Sweden 0 

United  Kingdom 116.5 

Japan 108.  1 

European  regional 229.6 

That  was  where  things  stood  In  1960 
when  Members  of  the  Senate  began  ex- 
pressing Increasing  displeasure  with 
continued  aid  to  these  nations.  That 
was  when  the  assurances  were  poured  in 
that  their  programs  were  being  termi- 
nated, and  that  if  Congress  would  just 
refrain  from  putting  anything  into  the 
law  about  it,  the  administration  would 
take  care  of  the  matter. 

So  the  figures  came  in  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year — 1961.  They  showed  that 
Western  Europe  that  year  received  $569.4 
million  from  us  In  all  forms  of  aid.  plus 
another  $115.8  million  for  Japan.  That 
was  a  net  reduction  of  a  little  more  than 
$300  million.  But  it  was  not  enough  for 
our  friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

It  was  in  1961,  as  I  recall,  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  caUlng  for  a 
more  specific  termination  of  aid  to  de- 
veloped countries.  But  that  was  the 
year  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  How  well  I 
remember  the  argument  made  here  on 
the  Senate  fioor  that  to  cut  our  aid  to 
our  Western  Allies  at  that  critical  time 
would  appear  to  be  an  expression  of 
lack  of  American  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  Of  course,  we  had  already 
put  over  $41  billion  Into  Western  Europe 
as  an  expression  of  our  concern  for  Its 
security;  but  as  we  are  hearing  today 
from  France  In  particular,  there  is  never 
enough  that  America  can  do  to  satisfy 
the  Europeans  that  we  mean  what  we 
say.  That  Is  a  hopeless  cause.  There 
Is  not  enough  money  and  there  are  not 
enough  American  troops  In  our  whole 
country  that  we  could  put  into  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  satisfy  a  great  many 
of  Its  people  that  the  United  States 
means  to  fulfill  Its  treaty  obligation  to 
consider  an  attack  on  a  NATO  member 
as  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
Yet  just  a  few  days  ago.  President  Ken- 
nedy told  us  that  we  had  to  send  addi- 
tional American  troops  to  Germany  that 
year  because  of  the  unfulfilled  commit- 
ments of  our  allies — chiefly  France. 

So  In  fiscal  1962,  another  $436.3  mil- 
lion went  into  the  economically  devel- 
oped: countries  of  Europe,  plus  another 
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$141.8  million  to  Japan,  for  a  total  of 

$578.1   million.     The  breakdown   is   as 

follows : 

Fi3cal  year  1962 

(In  millions] 

Country:                                                     Amount 
AuftrlJi j4  2 

Belgium-Luxembourg is.  8 

Denmark 15  o 

Prance 41.  0 

Finland 0 

Germany 2.  2 

Iceland 4'  3 

Ireland 0 

It*ly "IIII  105.3 

Netherlands I4  g 

Norway 24  9 

Poland 3!  1 

Sweden ^~  0 

United  Kingdom 27.5 

Japan 141  g 

European  regional 173.  1 

The  figures  I  am  using  are  for  all  forms 
of  aid.  They  include  food  for  peace, 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  aid  that  are  not  covered  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  is  also  true 
that  my  amendment,  banning  further  aid 
to  them  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  would  not  afifect  the  food-for-peace 
program,  not  Export-Import  operations 
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Fiscal  year  1963 — Continued 
(In  millions] 

Amount 

Poland _ _ gio  g 

S'^eden- None 

United  Kingdom 112 

Japan J72  g 

European  regional... '/_'_'_  211.  9 

The  funds  listed  here  for  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France,  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom  are  vir- 
tually all  military.  For  Italy,  too,  over 
$72  million  of  her  aid  is  military.  They 
are  able  to  support  themselves.  If  they 
wish  to  buy  from  us,  I  do  not  seek  to 
prevent  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  give  them  aid  money. 

I  predict  that  unless  Congress  does 
three  things  in  this  area,  the  figures  for 
fiscal  1964,  which  are  now  classined,  will 
turn  out  to  be  almost  the  same  as  for 
fiscal  1963.  The  three  things  we  must 
do  are  to  specify  the  countries  that  are 
not  to  receive  any  more  aid,  extend  the 
ban  to  loan  aid,  and  direct  a  downward 
revision  of  our  existing  commitments. 
My  amendment  does  the  first  by  direct- 
ing that  no  further  aid  is  to  go  to  the  list 
of  nations  found  by  the  United  Nations 


as  well  as  grants.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
we  are  making  loans  to  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  for  military  purposes.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill  that 
would  put  a  stop  to  that  practice. 

Those  nations  are  capable  of  financ- 
ing their  own  military  commitments 
Furthermore.  I  believe  our  loans  should 
go  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  are  most  sorely  needed.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  increas- 
ing our  loans  on  a  specific  project  basis 
to  Latin  America,  to  name  one  area. 

The  third  thing  Congress  must  do  is 
direct  the  President  to  revise  downward 
our  existing  commitments  to  these  coun- 
tries. There  are  some  who  feel  that  my 
language  goes  too  far  in  that  direction 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to 
suggestions  for  its  revision.  But  if  there 
is  not  some  renegotiation,  the  grants  will 
continue  to  flow  Into  Western  European 
nations,  and  perhaps  into  Japan,  as  well. 

If  I  should  be  told  all  this  should  be 
left  up  to  our  administrators,  my  an- 
swer would  be  that  we  have  waited  for 
several  years  for  the  AID  administra- 
tors to  turn  off  this  particular  spigot 


still  under  the  foreign  id  prog?am^now     ^^^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Australia.  Austria,     ^^^ch  the  conclusion  that  they  never  will, 
under  consideration     More  .jti^riflpaiiv     f^^^^V?^-   Byelorussian   Soviet   Socialist       J^^  second  response  Is  to  take  a  look  at 


But  the  great  bulk  of  this  monev'Ts     ^.  be  economically  developed.    As  I  have  '"^^^  ii^^^  ^^\  done  so.  and  I  can  only 
111  imder  the  foreign  aid  program  now     ^^^eady  said,  these 

the  greaTbuS^nt  ^^n  vS^^t^rm^lf     ^P^bhc,  Canada.  CzechoslovakraVD^n^  what  new  plans'are  being  p"re^ed"rl"ght 

military  aid.  and  most  of  that  is  grant     ^^''}\  Finland.  France.  Hungary.   Ice-  ^  ^  the  Departments  of  State  and 

aid.    But  not  aU.    We  are  aho  mf kinc     land.  Ireland.  Italy,  Japan.  Luxembourg.  Defense  for  Western  Europe.    Aft^r  the 

loans  for  miUtary  assistance  Umt  would     ^eUieHands.  New  Zealand.  Norway,  Po-  "?|y  experience  we  have  had  in  trying 

not  be  affected  by  the  lan^^e  in  the     \^^^'-  ^^^"^a-  South  Africa.  Sweden,  ^''^hout  success  to  get  our  NATO  part- 

o««,«,itf^  Km  'Bu»Ke  in  me     Ukramian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the  "^"  'o  ^eet  their  commitments,  after 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  ^he  continuation  of  military  aid  to  them 

United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  ^°^  ^^ter  they  were  able  to  pay  their 

To  this  list  I  have  added  the  Federal  Re-  o^'"  ^^y-  the  American  policymakers  de- 
public    of    Germany    and    Switzerland, 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 


committee  bill. 

I  also  point  out  that  throughout  the 
fiscal  years  since  1960,  we  have  been 
sending  aid.  so  we  are  told,  "to  carry  out 
previous  commitments."  In  a  moment,  I 
shall  discuss  the  aid  figures  for  fiscal 
1963,  and  it  will  become  evident  that 
these  previous  commitments  are  appar- 
enUy  indefinite.  Unless  we  direct  the 
President  to  renegotiate  and  revise  down- 
ward our  "previous  commitments,"  we 
will  not  be  able  to  terminate  our  aid  to 
Western  Europe  as  the  committee  ob- 
viously desires  to  do. 
I  call  attention  to  the  aid  figures  for 


Unless  we  are  specific,  the  Pentagon 
and  our  AID  administrators  will  con- 
tinue to  find  justification  for  these  pro-  that  was  initiated  among  our^amer 
grams.  The  committee  language  does 
after  all,  leave  it  up  to  the  President.' 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  it  is  up 
to  the  administrators  of  the  program, 
to  determine  what  countries  are  econom 


elded  we  should  embark  on  a  whole  new 
NATO  program  for  which  the  United 
States  would  pay  40  percent. 

This  was  the    proposal  for  the  NATO 
surface  fieet.     This  was  not  a  proposal 

It 

was  not  something  we  decided  to  go 
along  with  reluctantly.  To  the  contrarj- 
It  was  our  own  Idea.  It  was  our  idea  that 
if  the  alliance  began  to  look  a  little 
shaky,  it  could  always  be  repaired  with 


They  show  that  lit tir  if  on^  3  own  defenses.    You  will  ine 


we  proposed  a  nuclear  fleet  for 
anxious  to     which  we  would  pay  40  percent.     We 


fiscal  1963  as  they  affect  these  countries'"  i?"^/^^^^^^  ^""^  ^^^^  '°  ^"^"^^  their  American  money 

T>,^«  »v,^^  *.--.',""^':J'"^^<^.°"'^tries.  own  defenses.    You  will  inevitably  find  So  we  propos 

that  when  the  Pentagon  is  anxious  to  which  we  would  ^-j   -.w  i^ii;ciit      we 

The  total  for  Western  Europe  wai''$70r7  o^Hvif^'^^wT/*'^^^,^  ^  ^"^^  "^^'^  ^^''^  ^^^^  ^  sell  this  plan  to  NATO, 

million.  With  another  $172.?mimon  foJ  i^e^f  '^he^e  wm  l/'i^finn'  "^.^^^^  "^^  ^^^^  '°  ^^^  ''  ^^^^^^^  ^'^y-  ^ried  to 

Japan.    That  is  a  total  of  $878  6  mUlion  I^h  ;«„rf/l    V     *'!,»  .^"ding  that  the  persuade  our  NATO  Allies   to  let  the 

The  substantial  increase  over  the  p??-'  feme                                         ^"''^  '^^  '^^-  ^'^^''^  ^^""^^-^  ^^^  ^°^  °^"^^  "^o^e  than 


yious  year  is  due  in  part  to  large  loans 
to  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  my  amendment.    But  the 
military  aid  programs  showed  little  dif- 
ference from  the  previous  year,  and  in 
many  cases  were  higher  than  in  1962 
The  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1963 
I  In  minions  J 


Therefore.  I  believe  It  Is  important  that 
we  name  these  countries. 

The  language  added  by  the  committee 
says  that  "no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished on  a  grant  basis  under  this  Act 
to  any  economically  developed  nation 
capable  of  sustaining  its  own  defense 
burden  and  economic  growth,"  and  then 
it  makes  two  further  exceptions,  one  for 


our  share  of  a  new  nuclear  force  which 
would  belong  to  the  alliance.  We  want 
them  to  allow  us,  to  permit  us,  to  do  this 
for  them. 


Austria- 


Amount 

—  —  ——  —  ——.—  —  —  »__«  jkO  1      A 

Belglum-Luxembotirg-.  '" oo'i 

Denmark ..— "" 

Finland IIILl. 

France IIIIIZ 

Germany 1I"1" 

Iceland 'SSSSSSS 

Ireland 

Italy '-"IlJi'S.'Ji 

Netherlands 


That  approach,  and  that  attitude,  has 
characterized  our  whole  NATO  policy 
ever  since  we  first  sent  troops  to  Europe 
in  large  numbers  in  the  early  1950s.  It 
is  why  I  have  no  confidence  at  all  that 

i„_.'  ^"^  °^^^^."^t^o"  and  training  ex-        Jn  some  re.snprt..:  n„r  «ii,oc  L„. 


__ 24.0 

_ None 

30  Q 

- 6 

14 

None 

300.7 

Nonvay... iii:::::::::::::::^  ll.i 


penses  for  mihtary  purposes  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion per  country. 

We  must  not  leave  any  room  for  doubt 
as  to  what  countries  we  mean  when  we 
say  nations  capable  of  sustaining  their 
own  defense  burdens  and  economic 
growth.  My  amendment  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  ex- 
tend the  ban  on  further  aid  to  loans. 


In  some  respects,  our  allies  have  used 
better  judgment  themselves.  Last  Fri- 
day morning's  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished the  story  that  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference has  recommended  against  the 
nuclear  surface  fieet.  It  rightly  called 
It  military  superfiuity  and  therefore  a 
waste. 

I  smely  welcome  this  indication  that 
the  American  taxpayers  may  not,  after 
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all,  get  stuck  for  another  multibillion- 
dollar  outlay  representing  the  American 
share  of  what  Great  Britain,  France, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  should  be  doing  for  the  alli- 
ance. I  believe  the  40-percent  proposed 
payment  is  outrageous. 

Apparently  they  have  saved  us  from 
that  fate,  when  our  own  policymakers 
were  determined  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

This  is  why  I  believe  my  amendment 
is  necessary  if  Congress  is  to  see  the 
termination  of  U.S.  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case  at  this 
point  on  my  amendment.  I  hope  if  the 
discussion  which  will  take  place  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  cloakrooms  in  the  next 
hour  or  so  results  in  adjustments  to  this 
amendment  that  Senators  believe  should 
be  made,  we  can  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect its  objective.  I  believe  this  is  the 
time  when  we  should  say  that  American 
aid  money  should  no  longer  go  to  self- 
sufficient  NATO  countries,  but  should  go 
to  the  truly  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  where  it  Is  so  important  to  us,  on 
a  project-to-project  basis,  to  be  of  help 
to  governments  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  the  committee  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  on  page  47, 
lines  15  to  21. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    315 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  Tuesday,  November  5,  a  story  that 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  will 
underwrito  the  credit  risk  involved  in 
the  recent  sale  of  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary.  This  story  states  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  decided  to  un- 
derwrite all  the  credit  risks  for  American 
banks  engaged  in  financing  the  sale  of 
$6  million  worth  of  surplus  U.S.  corn  to 
Hungary,  which,  of  course,  is  a  member 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  announcement  that  this 
Government  would  approve  applications 
for  licenses  for  private  corporations  to 
negotiate  sales  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
to  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites,  he  Im- 
plied that  the  carrying  out  of  these  nego- 
tiations would  be  through  private  chan- 
nels, with  the  grain  trade  negotiating 
the  sales  and  the  sales  being  consum- 
mated for  cash  or  gold  or  short  term 
credit  extended  through  private  chan- 
nels. There  was  no  indication  that  the 
American  taxpayer  would  be  called  upon 
to  underwrite  the  credit  risk  involved  in 
export  sales  to  Communist  countries,  at 


the  time  the  President  made  his  state- 
ment on  radio  and  television  about  the 
wheat  sale. 

I  was  not  alone  in  this  understanding 
of  the  proposal  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, because  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
November  1963,  Washington  newsletter. 
No.  242,  issued  by  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  in  which  the 
organization  comments  with  some  cau- 
tion, but  with  commendation  on  the  de- 
cision to  sell  wheat  to  the  Communist 
countries.  However,  it  also  appears  to 
be  laboring  under  a  misapprehension 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  finance  these  sales  to  the 
Communist  bloc  countries. 

I  quote  from  the  Friends  newsletter: 
In  order  to  avoid  legislative  restrictions 
and  rally  public  support,  the  President  has 
specified  that  the  sales  would  be  (1)  made 
through  private  dealers,  (2)  for  dollars  or 
gold— 

I  repeat  the  second  category,  Mr. 
President,  because  we  heard  much  about 
that  when  we  were  discussing  the  wheat 
sale — 

(2)  for  doll.-irs  or  gold;  (3)  for  cash  or  short- 
term  credit;  (4)  not  diverted  to  Communist 
China  or  Cuba,  and  (5)  carried  in  available 
American  ships,  supplemented  by  ships  of 
other  countries.  This  last  requirement  Is 
still  being  modified  because  of  the  high  level 
of  U.S.  shipping  rates. 

In  view  of  the  general  understanding 
involved  in  the  Presidential  announce- 
ment that  we  were  about  to  start  selling 
grain  to  Communist  countries,  I  was  un- 
derstandably shocked  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  November  5  an 
article  under  the  byline  of  Vincent  J. 
Burke,  under  the  heading  "Government 
Will  Underwrite  Credit  Risk  in  Sale  to 
Hungary." 

I  read  a  portion  of  that  news  release: 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
underwrite  all  the  credit  risks  for  American 
banks  engaged  in  financing  sale  of  $6  million 
worth  of  surplus  U.S.  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary. 

It  Is  expected  that  similar  credit  guaran- 
tees will  be  extended  to  the  pending  $250 
million  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  we  now  have  opportimity  to 
do  something  about  the  complete  switoh 
in  the  understanding  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  this  sale  was  to  be 
made  for  cash  to  what  now  appears  to  be 
a  program  to  have  the  American  people 
underwrite  all  the  bad  debts  the  Commu- 
nists may  accumulate  in  connection  with 
the  sale. 

I  read  this  rather  startling  announce- 
ment because  it  is  pertinent  to  an 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  It  is  expected  that  similar 
guarantees  will  be  extended  for  the  $250 
million  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Burke's  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  5: 

In  announcing  a  month  ago  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  I  Soviet  I  Union,  President  Kennedy  said 
it  would  be  sold  by  private  dealers  for  Amer- 
ican dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery 
or  normal  commercial  terms. 

'  If  that  were  all  that  were  involved,  it 
would  be  bad  enough.  I  submit  that 
sales  of  this  type,  even  if  they  were  made 
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to  Communist  countries  for  cash,  in- 
volve a  switoh  in  our  American  foreign 
policy,  because  they  provide,  instead  of 
a  policy  of  trying  to  restrict  export  of 
supplies  to  strengthen  Communist 
countries,  one  of  actually  encouraging 
shipment  of  supplies  to  strengthen  the 
Communist  countries  so  as  to  give  them 
extra  weapons,  extra  power,  extra  energy 
enabling  them  to  continue  to  intimidate 
the  neutral  countries  of  the  world  and 
countries  of  the  free  world,  in  order  to 
compel  the  continuation  of  the  necessary 
appropriation  of  mooeys  such  as  we  are 
called  upon  to  authorize  today  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  adminis- 
tration were  to  imdertake  this  action 
even  on  sales  for  Communist  gold  by 
Executive  decree  without  consultation 
with  Congress.  However,  when,  instead 
of  that,  we  are  now  told  that  these  sales 
are  to  be  made  for  credit,  instead  of 
cash  or  gold,  that  is  something  quite 
different.  When  we  are  now  told  that 
the  credit  risk  is  being  underwritten  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is  fi- 
nanced exclusively  by  American  funds,  I 
believe  that  we  confront  a  situation 
which  is  utterly  indefensible. 

I  point  out  another  statement  in  the 
Washington  Post  article: 

Actually,  it  is  customary  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  Government  agency,  to  guar- 
antee one-half  of  the  short-term  credit  ex- 
tended by  private  commercial  banks  on  sale 
of  big  shipments  of  American  goods  abroad. 
The  agency's  chief  purpose  is  to  promote 
foreign  sale  of  American  products. 

Departing  from  its  usual  50-50  practice 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar- 
antee all — 

Let  me  repeat  that,  because  I  want 
Senators  and  the  country  generally  to 
understand  what  we  are  confronted  with 
in  this  situation — 

Departing  from  its  usual  50-50  practice, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar- 
antee all — 

A-1-1— 
all  the  short-term  credit  extended  by  banks 
to  finance  the  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  Will  UNOERwarrE  Credft  Risk 

IN  Sale  to  Hdncaet 

(By  Vincent  J.  Burke) 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
underwrite  all  the  credit  risks  for  American 
banks  engaged  in  financing  sale  of  $6  million 
worth  of  surplus  U.S.  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary. 

It  is  expected  that  similar  credit  guaran- 
tee will  be  extended  to  the  pending  $250- 
million  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  and  if  that  happens,  Informed  sources 
said  yesterday,  a  group  of  House  Repub- 
licans is  preparing  to  attack  the  Kennedy 
administration's  handling  of  the  sale. 

In  announcing  a  month  ago  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Union,  President  Kennedy  said  It  would 
be  sold  "by  private  dealers  for  American 
dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or 
normal  commercial  terms." 

Actually.  It  is  customary  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  Government  agency,  to  guar- 
antee one-half  of  the  short-term  credit  ex- 
tended by  private  commercial  banks  on  sale 
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of  big  shipments  of  American  goods  abro€Ml. 
The  agency's  chief  pxupose  Is  to  promote 
foreign  sale  of  American  products. 

Departing  from  its  usual  50-50  practice, 
the  Export- Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar- 
antee all  the  short-term  credit  extended  by 
banks  to  finance  the  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary. 

This  was  done  after  the  commercial  banks 
refused  to  take  the  risks  required  under  the 
agency's  normal  practice. 

Also  yesterday,  the  Commerce  Department 
granted  a  license  for  the  shipment  of  about 
»l  million  worth  of  corn  to  Hungary — the 
sixth  such  license  granted  since  October  23. 

The  license  permits  the  shipment  of 
600.000  bushels  of  yellow  com,  valued  at 
$1,031,000. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  discussing  whether  we 
should  authorize  $3  billion,  $4  billion,  or 
even  $5  billion  of  foreign  aid  money  to 
strengthen  the  mutual  capacity  of  coun- 
tries in  the  free  world  to  resist  the  con- 
tinuing encroachments  of  communism, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  seriously  whether 
we  want  to  place  the  American  taxpayer 
in  a  position  where,  with  his  dollars,  we 
propose  to  guarantee  all  of  the  credits 
that  the  Communists  utilize  in  buying 
from  us  the  supplies  they  need  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  threaten  the  portion  of  the  world 
which  we  are  seeking  in  this  pending 
bill  to  protect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  and  which  I  shall 
offer  in  due  course,  and  on  which  I  shall 
ask  Senators  to  express  their  opinion  as 
to  what  they  think  of  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice, in  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  after  line  4.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  404.  Neither  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred  by  any 
Communist  country  (as  defined  in  section 
620  (f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961)  or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or 
in  any  other  way  participate  In  the  extension 
of  credit  to  any  such  coiintry,  agency,  or  na- 
tional. In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
grain  or  any  product  thereof  by  such  country, 
agency,  or  national." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  decision  to  approve  such  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Soviets  is  wrong  since  while 
we  are  working  on  legislation  here  today 
to  make  funds  available  for  programs  to 
build  up  the  economy  and  the  muscle 
of  the  free  world,  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department,  without  any  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  of  the  Senate,  are  tak- 
ing action  to  alleviate  and  correct  mis- 
takes in  tlie  administration  of  their  econ- 
omy by  the  Communists  and  their  satel- 
lites. 

I  must  confess  that  this  decision  has 
been  made,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  Sen- 
ators or  Representatives,  but  by  execu- 
tive decree,  in  spite  of  the  clear-cut 
understanding  that  sales  were  to  be 
made  for  cash  or  short-term  credit,  and 
also  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  shipped  mainly  in  American 
bottoms.  I  do  not  know  what  our  free 
world  friends  think  about  a  proposal 
that  has  now  become  a  fact,  whereby 


we  are  now  selling  American  surplus 
grains  to  the  Communists  at  a  cheaper 
delivered  price  than  that  at  which  we 
are  selling  it  to  our  friends  in  the  free 
world.  We  have  established  a  practice — 
properly  so — that  our  exports  to  those 
countries  are  to  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms,  in  American  ships  whose  crews 
receive  American  wage  scales.  That  is 
appropriate.  Now  we  are  selling  grain 
to  the  Communists  at  the  world  price, 
which  is  the  price  that  we  also  use  in 
selling  grains  to  friendly  countries;  but 
when  we  sell  grains  to  friendly  countries, 
and  ship  them  in  American  bottoms,  the 
cost  to  the  recipient  Is  greater  than 
what  we  are  charging  the  Communists, 
because  they  get  shipping  at  reduced 
negotiated  rates. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  curious  about 
the  last  statement  the  Senator  has  made. 
Does  he  have  reference  to  sales  under 
the  authority  of  the  AID  bill,  or  com- 
mercial practice? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  sold,  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  at  world 
prices,  to  Germany  and  other  friendly 
countries,  grains  which  we  delivered  to 
them  in  American  bottoms.  Now  we  are 
selling  grains  to  the  Communists  and 
delivering  them  in  American  bottoms  at 
lower  delivered  prices. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  get  this 
point  clear.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  West  Germany  has  bought  Ameri- 
can products  and  paid  the  world  price 
plus  the  American  shipping  price,  which 
is  substantially  above  the  going  price  for 
shipping?    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  done  that, 
unless  they  have  been  able  to  carry  the 
products  in  their  own  bottoms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Without  any  ifs. 
ands,  or  buts,  have  they  actually  done 
it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  not  Jbeen 
getting  it  at  the  discounted  American 
delivered  price  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  they  paid  a 
premium  price  for  it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  paid  the  same 
price  that  the  Communists  are  paying, 
the  world  price,  but  they  have  the  prob- 
lem of  having  the  grain  shipped  to  a 
friendly  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  the  West 
Germans  have  used  American  bottoms 
when  any  other  bottoms  were  available? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  of  the  fact  that 
they  either  have  used  American  bottoms 
and  paid  American  prices,  or  have 
shipped  the  products  in  other  bottoms. 
We  have  not  given  to  them  the  conces- 
sion that  we  are  giving  to  the  Russians, 
at  a  negotiated  price  downward. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  Germans  to  be  pretty  good 
traders.  I  have  never  heard  of  them 
paying  a  premium  above  the  world  price. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  they  are  good 
traders,  and  they  also  are  considered 
good  friends  of  ours.  In  no  instance  have 
we  offered  them  the  identical  shipping 
concessions  that  we  are  offering  to  the 
Communists. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  xmder- 
stand  what  the  Senator  means  by  con- 
cessions. Whenever  a  foreign  country 
pays  cash  for  a  commodity,  it  usually 
purchases  the  transportation  at  the  low- 
est price  it  can  get.  Is  that  not  the  com- 
mon practice? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Of  course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Where  is  there  any 
concession? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  also  common  prac- 
tice for  them  to  provide  their  own  de- 
livery, or  we  deliver  it  at  our  standard, 
acceptable  American  fees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  they  could  not  hire  a  ship 
flying  the  Liberian  flag? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  they  did  that,  that 
would  be  their  own  delivery. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Their  own  delivery. 
The  Senator  does  not  mean  that  it  must 
be  a  West  German  flag  ship? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Whatever  arrangement 
they  make  would  constitute  their  own 
delivery  system. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  con- 
elusion  the  Senator  is  drawing? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  not  offered  to 
deliver  the  products  In  Americans  ships 
at  the  reduced  price  that  we  are  offering 
to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  price  Is  still 
higher  than  the  going  price  for  non- 
American  ships.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    It  could  well  be. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   The  newspaper  ar- 
ticle points  that  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  offering  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Hungary  giving  them  the  status  of 
most  favored  nations,  because  we  have 
offered  to  them  a  delivery  system.  I  do 
not  know  who  takes  the  loss— whether  it 
be  the  shipper  or  the  seamen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  that  that 
is  a  distortion  of  the  facts,  because  what 
they  want  to  do  is  ship  it  in  ships  they 
can  hire  at  a  lower  price  than  what  we 
are  offering  them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  American  ships, 
though. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  ships  that  will 
carry  it  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Can  the  Senator  name 
any  country  which  has  purchased  sur- 
plus American  wheat  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  when  we  have 
offered  to  deliver  it  in  American  ships 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  prevailing  rate? 
We  are  speaking  now  of  a  commercial 
practice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  policy  would 
require  shipment  in  American  ships  at 
higher  prices.  The  way  the  newspapers 
report  the  deal,  other  countries  will  not 
ship  in  non-American  ships  at  prices 
even  lower  than  negotiated  prices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  not  sure  what 
the  new  rates  will  be.  I  have  never  seen 
them  published.  I  have  been  told  they 
were  negotiated  sharply  downward. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  in  the  press 
that  the  prevailing  price  as  of  the  date 
of  the  article,  which  was  published  last 
week.  In  non-American  ships  is  close  to 
$13  a  ton  delivered  to  Black  Sea  ports; 
while  the  going  price  in  American  ships 
is  $23.  There  has  been  talk  of  trying  to 
reduce  the  rate  in  American  ships  to  $18. 
but   that   would   still   be    substantially 
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above  the  rates  in  non-American  ships. 
Certainly  it  Is  not  a  privilege  to  allow 
the  buyer  to  pay  $5  or  $6  a  ton  more  than 
the  going  rate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  certainly  a  privi- 
lege if  the  recipient  country  is  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  It  needs  to  use  American 
ships. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  they  do  not 
want  to  carry  it  in  American  ships.  This 
is  not  a  privilege  they  are  seeking. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  are  getting  the 
benefit,  however,  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
giving  Communist  countries  a  specific 
rate  reduction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  interested 
in  whether  they  use  American  ships  or 
not.  I  merely  thought  the  facts  as  to  the 
actual  situation  should  be  fairly  stated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  facts  will 
all  be  better  clarified  when  we  get  from 
the  administration  a  specific  statement, 
first,  as  to  what  will  be  the  new  special 
rate  to  Communist  countries,  and  second, 
who  will  absorb  the  difference.  Will  the 
American  shipping  companies  make  a 
smaller  profit,  or  will  the  men  who  work 
on  the  ships  receive  a  .smaller  wage?  Or 
are  we  going  to  shuffle  off  the  difference 
on  the  American  taxpayer  in  the  form  of 
some  new  kind  of  subsidy?  There  are 
facts  we  all  want  to  have  in  that  con- 
nection. 

However,  the  main  burden  of  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon,  and  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered, deals  with  the  question  of  whether, 
in  the  credit  involved,  we  want  to  compel 
the  American  taxpayer  to  underwrite 
any  bad  debts  which  might  eventuate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Perhaps  what 
I  am  about  to  say  is  somewhat  collateral 
to  the  Senator's  very  interesting,  inform- 
ative speech.  However,  I  just  took  from 
the  news  ticker  an  Interesting  piece  of  In- 
formation which  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senator  In  his  discxission.  ItlsaUPI 
dispsitch  from  Moscow,  with  reference  to 
Cuba.   It  reads: 

The  Government  newspaper  Izvestia — 

I  interpolate  that  Izvestia  has  never 
been  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to 
print  anything  that  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  that  Is  a  cor- 
rect statement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  continue  to 
read: 

The  Government  newspaper  Izvestia  said 
tonight  the  Soviet  Union  never  promised  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  all  Russian  troops 
from  Cuba. 

It  said  the  question  of  Soviet  troops  In 
Cuba  "is  a  problem  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba"  and  no  one  else. 

A  leading  Izvestia  article  signed  "Ob- 
server" referred  to  a  claim  attributed  to 
U.S.  special  envoy  W.  A.  Harrlman  that  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  prtmlsed  him  that  all  Rus- 
sion  troops  would  be  pulled  out  of  Cuba. 

"It  is  difficult  to  aay  with  whom  thU 
version  originated,  with  Harrlman  himself 
or  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
quoted  him,"  Isvestia  said. 

The  Soviet  newspaper  apparently  referred 
to  a  Washington  column  by  Joseph  Alsop 


published  in  the  October  31  Issue  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une.   It  said  in  part: 

"When  Governor  Averell  Harrlman  was  in 
Moscow,  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  twice  as- 
sured him  that  all  Russian  troops  would 
eventually  be  brought  home  from  Cuba. 
•Why  should  we  keep  them  there?'  Khru- 
.<?hchev  asked,  and  added  that  the  men  of 
the  Red  army  did  not  like  being  there  either 
because  of  the  steamy  Cuban  climate." 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  dis- 
patch Is  that  the  Kremlin  seems  to  be 
reverting  to  type  and  Is  now  saying  it 
did  not  say  what  most  obsei-vers  said 
it  did  say  some  time  ago.  Tlie  men-y- 
go-round  goes  round  and  round,  and  we 
are  still  dealing  with  Communist  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
statement  emphasizes  at  least  the  fact 
that  we  received  no  quid  pro  quo  from 
the  Communists  In  turn  for  our  willing- 
ness to  bail  out  Soviet  Russia  from  the 
serious  problems  that  confront  them,  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  collectlvlst  farm  program  and 
make  It  successful. 

It  would  appear  that  the  spirit  of 
Moscow  Is  reverting  to  the  spirit  of  Mos- 
cow B.D.S. — before  the  death  of  Stalin — 
because  I  saw  none  of  this  fine,  con- 
ciliatory aspect  in  what  the  Senator  has 
read,  and  which  we  sometimes  read  In 
language  that  is  uttered  by  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Would  the 
Senator  say  that  the  spirit  of  Moscow 
should  more  properly  be  called  the 
specter  of  Moscow? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  would  be 
much  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  about  the  im- 
port of  the  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted, and  which  I  hope  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  overwhelmingly,  or  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  accept  it  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  perfectly  logical,  necessary, 
and  sound  amendment. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  were  asked  to  advise  and  consent  on 
a  test  ban  treaty,  whose  major  provisions 
were  already  effective  in  this  country 
through  the  President's  proclamation  at 
his  American  University  speech  on 
June  10,  which  precluded  our  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

On  this  issue,  already  decided  by  Ex- 
ecutive decree,  the  Senate  was  asked  to 
advise  and  consent. 

The  decision  to  sell  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc 
was  made  in  tlie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — without  any  advice  or  con- 
sent by  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion.  Mi*. 
President,  our  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  proposal  and  the  decision  to  ap- 
prove sales  of  wheat  and  grains  to  the 
Communist  bloc  demonstrate  significant 
needs  for  changing  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished as  a  basis  for  our  American  foreign 
policy — If  Indeed  It  does  have  established 
guidelines.  Both  of  the  above  Instances 
have  a  bearing  on  the  decisions  we  are 
now  making  on  this  foreign  assistance 
legislation.  While  we  are  asked  yearly 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  foreign  aid  to  strengthen 
the  economy  and  the  muscle  of  the  free 


world,  it  is  only  in  those  instances  where 
it  helps  the  propagandists  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  asked  to  "advise 
and  consent."  Congress  was  not — and 
I  repeat,  not — asked  to  express  its 
thoughts  in  any  form  on  the  approval  of 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations. 

Mr.  President,  to  compound  even  fur- 
ther the  seeming  contempt  for  an  ex- 
pression of  Congress  on  the  wheat  sale 
approval,  the  administration  has  now 
made  a  decision  to  use  the  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers  to  guarantee  Ameri- 
can banks  extending  credit  for  these  sales 
so  that  if  the  Russians  or  any  of  their 
satellites  default  on  their  payments  on 
credit  extended,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  is  financed  wholly  by  Amer- 
ican dollars,  will  reimburse  these  private 
banking  institutions  suffering  losses. 

In  no  other  instance  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  report  does  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  go  that  far.  We 
would  grant  to  the  Commimists  by  this 
decision  a  consideration  we  deny  other 
coimtries,  ansnvhere  in  the  world.  This 
is  another  instance  of  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment;  and  to  me.  for  some  in- 
explicable reason,  the  "most  favored  na- 
tion" is  to  be  one  in  the  Communist  bloc, 
instead  of  one  of  our  allies  or  our  friends. 

It  is  proposed  that  our  Government 
guarantee  the  full  payment  of  the  loans. 
What  a  strange  departure  from  the  orig- 
inal White  House  statement,  which  was 
that  ve  were  io  be  paid  in  gold  or  in 
cash  or  in  short-term  credits.  But  Un- 
cle Sam.  not  the  private  lending  insti- 
tutions, is  to  take  the  risk  of  these  sales. 
The  private  lenders,  however,  instead  of 
Uncle  Sam,  will  make  the  profit  on 
them. 

If  there  is  a  default  on  any  credit  ex- 
tended for  the  sale  of  this  wheat,  it  will 
be  the  American  taxpayer,  or  good  old 
"Uncle  Sucker,"  who  will  take  the  loss, 
not  the  private  banking  institutions, 
since  they  will  be  protected  by  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  from  any  loss  of 
dollars.  My  amendment  would  prohibit 
this  kind  of  financial  shenanigan.  It 
would  prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  any  other  agency  of  Government  from 
guaranteeing  repayment  of  these  cred- 
its extended  by  private  American  bank- 
ing institutions  to  Communist  countries. 
It  would  insure  that  the  wheat  and  other 
grain  sales  are  strictly  consummated 
through  private  channels,  as  the  Pres- 
ident said  they  would  be;  and  without 
Government  support,  as  the  President 
said  would  happen;  and  that  the  grain 
trade  and  private  credit  institutions 
would  be  undertaking  and  entering  into 
such  sales  contracts  at  their  own  risk 
and  for  their  owti  profit,  not  at  the  risk 
of  the  unsuspecting  American  taxpayers. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  or  required  to  pick  up  the  very 
substantial  risk  in  these  sales  which 
many  private  grain  traders  now  want 
to  exploit.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
tect the  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
America  and  would  place  American  fi- 
nancial institutions  who  provide  the 
credit  in  this  instance  on  notice  that 
these  grain  sales  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  basis  as  sales  negotiated  in  this 
country.     Private  credit  will  take   the 
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risks,  make  the  profits,  and  stand  the 
losses — if  losses  occur  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  My  President.  I  hope  that 
when  my  amendment  is  offered,  it  will  be 
adopted,  so  that  sales  of  grain  to  the 
Communist  bloc  will  not  be  at  the  ex-'' 
pense  of  the  US.  taxpayers  in  case  the 
Communists  default  on  their  payments 
and   violate  still  another  one  of  their 


promises. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  free  world  to  defend 
itself  against  Communist  subversion  and 
aggression,  the  least  we  can  do  as  Sena- 
tors and  as  guardians  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  is  to  make  sure 
that  our  fellow  taxpayers  are  not  also 
charged  with  the  expense  of  providing 
supplies    to    the    Communist    countries 
whose   persistent   attacks   against   free 
world  security  make  these  AID  appro- 
priations or  some  other  type  of  foreign 
assistance     program     necessary.       My 
amendment  would  do  precisely  that — no 
more  and  no  less.    It  would  protect  the 
American    taxpayers    against    the    very 
probable  contingency  that  he  will  have 
to  pay  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  the  credits  defaulted  by  Communist 
countries  to  which  our  wheat  and  grain 
are  being  sold. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  concept  of 
strengthening  our  enemies  by  selling 
them  the  supplies  they  need  on  credit 
terms  which  will  safeguard  their  Com- 
munist economies,  while  at  the  same 
time  spending  billions  of  dollars 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  our  friends 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  aggres- 
sive, atheistic  communism,  as  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  do  by  means  of  the  present 
foreign  aid  and  assistance  bill,  is  a  high- 
ly questionable  and  sadly  inconsistent 
concept.  It  clearly  indicates  the  need 
for  the  evolvement  of  a  new  type  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Our  constituents 
have  the  right  to  expect  more  construc- 
tive and  more  consistent  action  from 
their  Senators  than  mere  endorsement 
of  such  an  inconsistent  self-defeating 
program  as  involved  in  our  prevailing 
foreign  policy. 

Surely,  the  long  record  of  broken  prom- 
ises  by   the  Communists  does  nothing 
to  give  them  a  high-grade  credit  rating. 
Once  they  have  our  merchandise,  they 
can  and  will  default  on  their  payments 
with    the    same    contemptuous    disdain 
that  they  have  demonstrated   in  their 
failure  to  pay  the  just  debts  they  owe 
to  us  for  previous  credits  and  to  pay 
the  debts  which  today  they  owe  to  the 
United  Nations  and   to  the  other  free 
sectors  of  the  world.    It  does  not  make 
good  sense— in  fact,  it  makes  no  sense 
at  all— to  use  the  fimds  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  the  credit  and  to  un- 
derwrite the  financial  "good  intentions" 
of  the  Communists.    This  is  even  more 
startling  than  appeasement;  this  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  checks  and  the  notes 
to  be  utilized  by  the  Communists  in  pur- 
chasing supplies  to  strengthen  their  ca- 
pacity to  attack  us.     It  is  a  startling 
anomaly.    If  we  must  sell  them  food  and 
merchandise  which  I  very  much  doubt^- 
the  least  we  can  insist  upon  is  that  they 


pay  cash  for  what  they  buy.  or  that  those 
seeking  a  quick  profit  by  selling  to  the 
Communists  on  long  term  credit  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  losses  and 
for  their  failure  to  collect  on  credits  ex- 
tended to  those  who  so  often  have  demon- 
strated their  bad  faith  in  one  program 
and  one  promise  after  another. 

Let  those  who  would  make  the  profit 
assume  the  risk.  Mr.  President.  Let  us 
not  try  to  compel  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  underwrite  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Communists,  who  seek  to 
obtain  from  us  the  supplies,  the  food,  and 
the  fabric  required  in  order  to  strength- 
en them  in  their  mad  desire  to  bury  the 
free  world  and  to  destroy  Christendom. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject when  I  call  up  my  amendment.  At 
this  time  I  merely  make  this  preliminary 
statement  in  the  hope  that  Senators  will 
read  and  study  the  amendment  and  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  facts,  and 
in  order  that  the  country  generally  may 
know  what  will  be  provided  by  the  suc- 
cession of  appeasing  actions  favorable 
to  the  Communists  unless  we  take  the 
opportunity  provided  by  my  amendment 
to  call  a  halt  to  a  suicidal  program  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers  against  the  neces- 
sity of  being  called  upon  to  finance  both 
sides  of  the  cold  war  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  we  are  now  beyond 
the  $100  billion  mark  in  helping  to  fi- 
nance the  free  side  of  the  cold  war.  But 
now,  when  we  are  asked  to  go  beyond 
the  SI 00  billion  mark  and  to  appro- 
priate additional  billions,  we  are  told 
that  the  American  taxpayers  not  only 
are  to  underwrite  and  support  to  that 
extent  the  free  world,  but  also  they  are 
to  finance  the  Communist  side  of  the 
cold  war  by  guaranteeing  any  debt  the 
Communists  incur  in  purchasing  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  I  ask  Senators 
to  consider  seriously  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence of  such  a  reckless  squander- 
ing of  our  country's  resources. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  are  quite  inaccurate  and  are 
among  the  strangest  interpretations  of 
the  facts  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  memorandum 
based  upon  an  inquiry  made  some  days 
ago  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Last 
week  I  received  an  inquiry  relative  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  memorandum,  in  order 
to  indicate  what  I  mean : 

The  Export-Import  Bank  stresses  that 
there  te  nothing  new  In  these  arrange- 
ments— aside  from  the  fact  that  a  short- 
term  credit  risk  Is  being  covered  with  re- 
spect to  a  Soviet  bloc  country.  In  fact,  the 
Bank  has  been  making  similar  arrangements, 
on  more  liberal  terms,  with  respect  to  sales 
of  cotton  ever  since  the  Bank  was  established. 
In  last  July,  for  example,  a  $60  million  saie 
of  cotton  to  Japan  was  covered  by  100-per- 
cent political  and  credit  guarantees;  no 
downpayment  wa«  asked  and  a  lower  inter- 
est rate  was  Involved. 
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The  remainder  of  the  memorandum 
deals  with  the  specific  conditions  of  these 
sales.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  entire  memorandum 
at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment to  which  it  is  relevant  is  not  now 
pending:  but  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  to 
have  the  memorandum  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  no  doubt  this  question  will 
be  discussed  further  when  the  amend- 
ment is  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum.  Export-Import  Bank  Guarvn- 
TEEs  of  Sales  to  Bloc.  November  6,  1963 
The  story  In  yesterdays  Washington  Post 
concerning  the  Export-Import  Banks  guar- 
antee of  a  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary,  and  the 
Banks  readiness  to  extend  similar  terms 
with  respect  to  other  commodity  deals  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  contains  at  least  two  errors. 
First,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  ac- 
count below,  the  Bank  is  not  covering  100 
percent  of  the  financing  of  the  corn  deal  of 
about  %6  million  with  Hungary.  Second, 
there  Is  no  "usual  50-50  practice"  concerning 
guarantees,  contrary  to  the  newspaper 
story. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  announced 
terms  which  would  be  extended,  if  accepted, 
to  any  of  the  deals  between  American  sup- 
pliers and  Soviet  bloc  purchasers  of  com- 
modities. These  arrangements  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Bank  Is  ready  to  Issue  guarantees 
through  U.S.  commercial  banks.  The 
Bank  Itself  will  not  grant  any  credits. 
It  will  Issue  100  percent  guarantees  against 
the  political  risks  and  full  coverage  of  cer- 
tain credit  arrangements  which  are  made. 
However,  these  terms  depend  completely  on 
the    following    conditions    being    met    first: 

( 1 )  The  purchasing  country  must  pay  25 
percent  of.  the  purchase  price  In  dollars  to 
the  commercial  bank  representing  the  sup- 
pller  prior  to  shipment  of  the  commodity; 

(2)  a  maximum  of  18  months  credit  for  the 
balance  may  be  extended  by  the  commercial 
bank:  and  (3)  the  balance  of  75  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  must  be  paid  in  three 
equal  Installments  at  6-month  intervals  dur- 
ing those  18  months— an  Interest  charge  of  5 
percent  Is  levied  on  this  balance.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  above  account.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  buyer  has  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  American  supplier,  who  then 
turns  to  a  U.S.  conunerclal  bank,  which 
in  turn  would  go  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  Export -Import  Bank  stresses  that 
there  Is  nothing  new  In  these  arrangements — 
aside  from  the  fact  that  a  short-term  credit 
risk  is  being  covered  with  respect  to  a  Soviet 
bloc  country  In  fact,  the  Bank  has  been 
making  similar  arrangements,  on  more 
liberal  terms,  with  respect  to  sales  of  cotton 
ever  since  the  Bank  was  established.  In  last 
July,  for  example,  a  »60  million  sale  of  cottr  i 
to  Japan  was  covered  by  100  percent  politi- 
cal and  credit  guarantees;  no  downpayment 
was  asked  and  a  lower  Interest  rate  was  In- 
volved. 
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PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE  UNREAL- 
ISTIC 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  short  time  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  issue  a  report 
recommending  salary  increases  for  all 


three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and 
tlic  legislative. 

Last  June  13  I  spoke  out  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  cautioned  against  the  king-size 
salaiy  increases  recommended  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, it  appears  that  the  bill  soon 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  of  Re]3re- 
sentatives  for  the  most  part  embodies 
these  unrealistic  recommendations. 

This  legislative  proposal  if  enacted  into 
law  will  cost  American  taxpayers  over 
S600  million  a  year.  This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. History  teaches  us  we  may  be 
assured  that  witlain  the  next  2  years  an- 
other pay  Increase  bill  will  be  requested. 
Also,  as  the  Federal  bureaucracy  grows, 
the  price  tag  for  this  increase  will  grow 
with  it. 

Piankly.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  a  fan- 
tastic raid  upon  the  Public  Treasury. 
Long  ago  it  was  written : 

Enter  ye  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat:  because  strait  Is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
few  there  be  who  find  it. 

The  gate  to  the  Public  Treasury  is  wide, 
and  broad  is  the  way.  Par  too  many 
there  be  wliich  go  in  thereat.  As  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  it  is  our  duty  to 
guard  this  gate  and  to  protect  it  to  the 
utmost  against  umeasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted entry. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
the  proposed  pay  raise  bill  in  its  present 
fonn.  It  would  increase  the  salaries  of 
Cabinet  officers  from  $25,000  to  $40,000 
per  year,  and  make  comparable  increases 
for  salaries  of  the  various  and  stmdry 
deputy  secretaries,  under  secretaries,  as- 
sistant secretaries,  and  administrators — 
some  to  $38,500  per  annum.  Then  there 
are  substantial  raises  for  the  deputy  as- 
sistant secretaries,  deputy  commission- 
ers, admiioistrativc  assistants,  executive 
assistants,  and  right  down  the  line. 
Tliese  bui-eaucrats  frequently  solicit  and 
because  of  pressing  their  applications  re- 
ceive these  appointments.  Frequently, 
probably  almost  daily,  I  am  besieged  with 
requests  from  qualified  men  and  women 
seeking  appointive  Federal  jobs.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  true  of  other  Senators 

We  hear  the  argument  that  many  Im- 
portant positions  go  unfilled  or  are  oc- 
cupied by  unqualified  people  because 
those  who  are  qualified  to  fill  them  will 
not  leave  private  industry  for  a  lower 
Federal  salary.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
probably  true  in  some  cases.  However,  I 
have  never  seen  the  results  of  any  study 
which  named  names  and  named  jobs  that 
have  gone  begging  or  whose  functions 
are  not  being  adequately  performed  for 
this  reason. 

If  it  is  neccssaiy  to  raise  the  salaries 
for  10.  20.  50.  100.  or  even  1.000  Federal 
jobs  in  order  to  lure  competent  people,  is 
it  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  all  Federal  employees  for  the 
sake  of  these  few?  Frankly.  I  am  tired 
of  this  wornout  argument.  If  there  are 
certain  Federal  positions  for  which  there 
is  proof  that  a  higher  salary  level  Is 
needed  to  attract  competent  people,  then 


let  these  jobs  be  named  specifically  and 
let  specific  legislation  be  enacted  to  cor- 
rect the  problem. 

For  years  every  time  a  pay  raise  bill 
comes  before  the  Congress,  we  have 
heard  this  timeworn  argument.  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  is  it  necessary  and  fair  to 
the  taxpayers  to  raise  the  pay  of  2,000 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-level  ad- 
ministrators in  order  to  obtain  50  quali- 
fied first-level  administrators? 

Regarding  U.S.  judges  it  is  well  known 
that  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the 
Federal  bench,  many,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds, of  competent  lawyers  seek  the 
appointment.  There  are  at  most  but  a 
few  hundred  lawyers  in  our  Nation,  who, 
if  offered  an  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench,  would  not  accept.  Although 
there  may  be  some,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  a  lawyer  would  refuse  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench  at  $22,500  a 
year  and  agree  to  accept  were  the  salary 
to  be  increased  to  $35,000.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  one  man  in  the 
Nation  who  would  refuse  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  highest 
honor  a  lawyer  may  receive,  solely  be- 
cause this  position  pays  $35,000  a  year 
and  not  $45,000. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prestige  and  other  emolu- 
ments that  accrue  to  a  member  of  the 
Federal  bench,  these  judges  enjoy  their 
salary  as  long  as  they  live  whether  they 
continue  to  serve  actively  or  whether 
they  retire  following  10  years  of  service 
having  reached  the  age  of  70.  Talk 
about  job  security,  they  have  it  for  life 
and  with  all  the  trimmings. 

There  are  Federal  judges  today  in 
Ohio  and  in  most  other  States  who  have 
reached  retirement  age  and  could  have 
retired  years  ago.  Evidently,  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  being  underpaid 
as  many  continue  to  serve  actively  well 
beyond  the  retirement  age  of  3  score 
and  10. 

Furthermore,  the  vast  body  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  protected  as  they  are  by 
Civil  Service,  on  retirement  receive  an 
annuity  which  is  comparable  to  the  best 
in  private  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the 
$10,000  salary  increase  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  there  is  much  more 
merit  to  a  reasonable  increase  in  salaries 
for  Members  of  the  Congress  than  for 
appointed  officials  and  the  judiciary.  It 
seems  to  me  outrageous  to  propose  that 
the  Administrator  of  some  independent 
agency  should  receive  a  salary  in  excess 
of  that  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  bill  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  create  a  new  group 
of  bureaucrats,  many  hundreds  of  whom 
would  receive  salaries  of  838,500  per  an- 
num. They  are  appointed  officials. 
They  do  not  have  to  spend  campaign 
money  to  be  elected.  The  cost  of  cam- 
paigning to  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
become  terrific,  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. Furthermore,  following  elec- 
tion, even  though  a  candidate  had  politi- 
cal contributions  to  help  him  defray  the 
cost  of  campaigning,  he  should  maintain 
close  relations  with  his  constituents  and 


wishes  to  do  that.  This  means  frequent 
travel  to  his  home  State.  It  means 
maintaining  his  home  there  as  well  as 
a  Washington  residence.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many  people.  Senators  do 
not  have  expense  accounts  except  for 
transportation  costs  alone  of  two  trips 
a  year  to  their  home  States.  Further- 
more, I  seriously  question  whether  there 
would  be  any  additional  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Congress  because  of  the 
proposed  pay  raise.  No  doubt  the  same 
men  and  women  would  be  elected  or  re- 
turned to  the  Congress.  The  fact  is  that 
very  few  men  and  women  of  high 
achievement  in  private  life  would  refuse 
appointment  or  certain  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Another  argument  which  we  con- 
stantly hear  in  connection  with  pay 
raises  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  competitive  with  private  indus- 
try. Private  industry  bases  its  pay  scale 
on  profits.  Where  profits  are  great,  sal- 
aries in  many  instances  are  supercolos- 
sal.  I  make  no  complaint  about  this. 
However,  no  such  factor  governs  the 
Federal  Government's  payroll.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's only  source  of  income  for  pay- 
ing salaries  is  the  taxpayer  who.  heaven 
knows,  already  is  bearing  a  heavy 
enough  burden. 

An  essential  factor  the  committee  has 
failed  to  recognize  is  that  the  purpose  of 
Government  is  service  whereas  the  pur- 
pose of  industry  is  profit.  If  the  goal  is 
to  try  to  match  the  pay  scale  of  private 
industry,  then  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  this  proposed  bill  is  only  the  first 
installment,  and  that  future  requests  will 
indeed  make  this  present  legislation  look 
miserly. 

We  should  realize  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  never  match  the  sal- 
aries of  private  industry.  We  shall  al- 
ways have  to  rely  to  a  marked  degree  on 
many  citizens  to  ser\'e  their  Govern- 
ment as  their  lives'  work.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  citizens  generally 
wish  public  officials  to  be  paid  ade- 
quately. It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
American  way  of  life  were  Congressmen, 
for  example,  to  be  denied  adequate  com- 
pensation. It  would  be  unfortunate 
were  only  men  and  women  bom  to  great 
wealth,  or  who  had  acquired  great 
wealth,  able  to  afford  to  occupy  public 
office,  elective,  or  appointive.  No  one 
wants  that.  On  the  other  hand  in  my 
judgment  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  reportedly  come 
forth  with  overly  generous  and,  in  fact, 
outrageously  high  salary  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  a  salaiy  i-aid  on  the  Public  Tieas- 
ury  at  this  time,  I  have  received  criticism 
from  some  on  the  Federal  payroll.  It 
startled  me  somewhat  that  one  of  them. 
Representative  Wayne  Hays,  of  Ohio,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports,  stated  that 
both  Ohio's  Senators  were  not  worth  the 
increased  salary  proposed  for  Membei-s 
of  the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  entitled  "Hays 
Saj's  Ohio  Senators  Are  Not  Wortli  Pay 
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Increase. "  which  appeared  In  the  Cleve- 
land Press  on  October  31.  1963.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.  Hays  Sats  Ohio  Senators  Are  Not  Worth 
Pat  Increase 
(By  Thomas  Talburt) 

Washington  —Congressman  Wayne  Hats. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  says  he  understands  why 
both  of  Ohio's  Democrat  Senators  oppose  a 
congressional  pay  raise.  He  says  they're  not 
worth  It. 

Hays,  who's  backing  a  proposed  pay  boost. 
said  he"ll  offer  an  amendment  to  pay  legisla- 
tors on  a  sliding  scale  from  tS.OOO  to  $35,000 
a  year  and  let  each  Member  decide  for  him- 
self how  much  he  is  worth. 

•If  my  amendment  passes  and  either  Ohio 
Senator  says  he's  worth  more  than  95.000,  he 
could  be  tried  for  perjury."  snapped  Hays. 

After  placing  rather  dubious  prices  on  the 
heads  of  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and  Ste- 
phen Young.  Hays  was  asked  to  evaluate  his 
own  performance. 

"I'm  worth  the  maximum,"  he  declared. 

"I'm  sick  of  demagogs."  Hats  added. 
'There  are  plenty  of  people  In  Congress  who 
will  vote  against  the  bill  and  then  be  the 
first  in  line  to  get  their  checks. 

Senator  Young  laughed  when  told  of  Hays' 
comments,  but  offered  no  reply.  Lausche 
could  not  be  reached. 

WANTS    t35,000 

The  pay  bill  approved  by  the  Hou.sc  Civil 
Service  Committee  yesterday  provides  a  $10,- 
OOO-a-year  raise  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, from  $22,500  to  $32,500.  Hays  Is  hold- 
ing out  for  $35,000. 

This  article  by  Tom  Talburt.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  contains  the  follow- 
ing specific  statements  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Hays: 

Congressman  Wayne  Hays.  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  says  he  understands  why  both  of  Ohio's 
Democratic  Senators  oppose  a  congressional 
pay  raise.     He  says  they're  not  worth  it. 

Hays,  who's  backing  a  proposed  pay  boost, 
said  he'll  offer  an  amendment  to  pay  legisla- 
tors on  a  sliding  scale  from  $5,000  to  $35,000 
a  year  and  let  each  Member  decide  for  him- 
self how  much  he  is  worth. 

"If  my  amendment  passes  and  either  Ohio 
Senator  says  he's  worth  more  than  $5,000.  he 
could  be  tried  for  perjury."  snapped  Hays. 

After  placing  rather  dubious  prices  on  the 
heads  of  Senators  Frank  Lausche  and 
Stephen  Young.  Hats  was  asked  to  evaluate 
his  own  performance. 

"I'm  worth  the  maximum, "  he  declared. 

My  fli-st  acquaintance  with  the  gentle- 
man from  the  18th  Ohio  District  was  in 
January  1949.  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  first  term '  Representative. 
At  that  time.  I  was  serving  my  fourth 
term  as  a  Member  of  thie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  had  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  is  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees of  that  body.  As  a  member  of 
that  powerful  committee.  I  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  recommending  committee  as- 
signments for  freshman  Congressmen 
from  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  and  for  Congressmen  from 
those  States  who  desired  to  make  a 
change  of  their  committee  assignments. 
Of  course,  I  talked  with  the  Democratic 
leaders  of  those  four  State  delegations  in 
my  endeavor  to  help  my  Democratic  col- 


leagues secure  ccwnmlttee  assignments  to 
their  liking. 

Representative  Hays  asked  me  to  try 
to  have  him  placed  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  then  as  now,  a  blue- 
ribbon  committee  of  the  other  body,  I 
spent  time  and  effort  in  conferences,  and 
recommended  my  new  colleague.  He 
was  later  selected  for  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  did  my  best  for  him  in  1949.  It  is 
tiue  that  I  have  not  done  anything  for 
Representative  Hays  lately.  He  has 
been  a  vei-y  fine  and  effective  Represent- 
ative, representing  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 
I  understand  that  his  work  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  out- 
standing, and  that  his  frequent  travels 
overseas  have  broadened  his  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  and  have  won  for  him 
the  agnomen,  'Ohios  Marco  Polo."  His 
most  recent  trip  to  London  and  Paris  has 
been  well  publicized.  Ten  Members  of 
the  other  body  made  this  trip  to  the  In- 
terparliamentary Conference  in  Paris. 
Meanwhile  the  other  body  continues  in 
session,  but  has  not  acted  upon  the  im- 
portant administration  medicare  bill,  to 
call  attention  to  one  omission  on  the  part 
of  that  body.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
tax  features  of  this  legislation  the  Senate 
cannot  pass  needed  hospital  and  nursing 
home  insurance  without  social  security, 
commonly  termed  "medicare,"  untU  It  is 
first  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

My  Ohio  colleague  is  quoted  as  having 
said.  "If  either  Ohio  Senator  says  he  is 
worth  more  than  $5,000,  he  could  be  tried 
for  perjury."  I  wUl  give  that  statement 
the  charity  of  my  silence.  Furthermore, 
to  the  evaluation  of  his  own  perform- 
ances and  his  statement  that  he  is  worth 
the  maximum  I  shall  not  disagree. 
Without  a  doubt  he  is  an  expensive  and 
valuable  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
reasonable  pay  increase  for  some  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  employees  when  it 
can  be  shown  they  are  deserving  of  it. 
Furthermore,  although  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill  as  introduced,  I  do  believe  that  if 
it  is  reasonably  amended,  it  is  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Furthermore,  if  salary  increases  are 
given  to  appointive  bureaucrats  and 
Federal  judges,  then  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  receive  equal  considera- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  can  have  a  much  better 
case  made  for  them  for  a  pay  increase 
than  can  possibly  be  made  for  most  ap- 
pointive officials.  There  is  certainly 
more  justification  for  a  pay  increase  to 
Members  of  Congress  than  for  U.S. 
judges  and  all  appointive  officials  except 
certain  Cabinet  members. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  provisions 
in  the  pay  raise  bill  are  really  somewhat 
frightening.  Do  we  want  Washington 
bureaucrats  to  become  Americas  new 
economic  royalty?  I  hope  that  members 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conmiittee  and  all  Senators  will  look 
long  and  hard  at  this  legislative  proposal 
should  it  come  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  should  not  enter 
into  a  race  to  have  public  service  compete 
with  private  industry  to  determine  which 
is  more  generous  in  payment  of  king- 


size  salaries.  We  should  not  make  the 
Public  Treasury  the  private  domain  of 
public  servants. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  bear  wit- 
ness and  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that, 
in  my  ludgment.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young]  is  worth  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  many  times  his  salaiy,  and  I  hope 
the  people  of  Ohio  will  see  to  it  that 
he  continues  to  seive  in  the  Senate  for 
many  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1.  I  shall  take  my  seat  feel- 
ing veiy  humble  over  the  commendatory 
statement  he  has  just  made  regarding 
me. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other   purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech 
on  the  pending  amendment.  No.  306.  I 
hope  that  any  modifications  that  will 
make  it  helpful  and  stronger,  without 
sacrificing  the  main  objective  I  have  in 
mind  can  be  agreed  upon. 

The  first  Senator  to  speak  to  me  about 
that  was  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  ProutyI.  He  said  it  had  been  rep- 
resented to  him  that  my  amendment 
would  prevent  sales.  I  said  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would,  but  if  there  were  any 
question  about  it,  it  would  have  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts. 
So,  on  the  basis  of  that  conversation, 
after  I  consulted  with  other  Senators,  I 
propose  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

(1)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  (except  for  military  sales 
under  section  503)  to  any  economically  de- 
veloped nation,  except  to  fulfill  firm  com- 
mitments made  prior  to  July  1.  1963.  The 
President  is  directed  to  make  no  further 
commitments  for  assistance  (except  for  mili- 
tary sales  under  section  503)  to  such  eco- 
nomically developed  nations — 

Then  I  drop  out  of  the  amendment 
the  language  on  line  5,  page  1,  starting 
with  the  word  "and" — 

and  is  directed  to  terminate  such  commit- 
ments made  prior  to  July  1.  1963.  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time.  The  President  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  report,  not  later  than  July 
1,  1965,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

This  I  agreed  to  do  because  the 
amendment,  in  this  form,  will  accom- 
plish the  main  objective.  The  main  dif- 
ference between  my  amendment  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
committee  is  that  my  amendment  seeks 
to  prevent  longtime  loans  to  countries 
which  really  do  not  need  loans,  countries 
which  are  self-sufficient.     We  should  be 


making  loansl  to  countries  that  need 
loans.  As  the  chairman  knows,  there  is 
concern  as  to  whether  the  amendment 
would  interfere  with  the  short-term 
credit  loans  for  sales.  Some  countries 
wish  to  buy  equipment,  and  AID  makes 
them  a  short-term  credit  loan.  That 
helps  in  regard  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  and  that  is  why  I  re- 
drafted the  amendment.  But  as  to  the 
other  loans,  as  the  chaiiman  pointed  out 
to  me  in  a  conference  with  him,  they  are 
not  making  such  loans  now.  They  have 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  they  could  in 
the  future.  I  just  cannot  believe — and 
that  is  why  I  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory— that  they  would  return  to  making 
the  other  type  of  loan  in  view  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  the  debate  we  have  had 
on  the  subject  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ought 
to  know  we  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
an  amendment  that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE,     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  let  me  say  that 
we  do,  indeed,  shai-e  a  common  objec- 
tive. I  think  it  is  shared  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  as 
well.  That  objective  is  to  put  an  end  to 
the  AID  program  to  rich  and  fully  self- 
sufficient  countries.  To  that  end.  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered— for  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
eliminating  this  defect  in  the  foreign  aid 
program — which  appears  on  page  47  of 
the  committee  print,  beginning  on  line  15, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  imder  this  Act  to  any  economically  de- 
veloped nation  capable  of  sustaining  its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth  except 
( 1 1  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior 
to  July  1.  1963.  or  (2)  additional  orientation 
and  training  expenses  under  part  II  hereof 
diu-tng  fiscal  year  1964  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000. 

The  two  exceptions  seemed  highly  de- 
sirable; the  first,  because  we  must  honor 
our  prior  commitments,  since  the  United 
States  keeps  its  word ;  and  the  second,  be- 
cause we  deemed  it  wise  to  permit  a 
year's  time  within  which  to  transfer  the 
orientation  and  training  courses  from  the 
foreign  aid  program  into  the  military 
budget,  where  they  properly  belong. 
This  language  allows  for  transition  pe- 
riod during  which  the  change  in  budget- 
ing procedures  can  be  accomplished. 

I  think  it  is  vei-y  important  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  making  legisla- 
tive history  on  the  question  of  long-term 
economic  loans.  I  understand  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  administration  not  to 
extend  such  long-term  loans  to  rich 
countries.  However,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  also  that  no  further  long- 
term  loans  should  be  made  to  countries 
fully  capable  of  furnishing  their  own 
capital. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  legislative  history  he  is  mak- 
ing. But  we  should  be  careful  to  make 
certain  that  short-tei-m  credits  are  not 
foreclosed,  because  today  we  are  export- 
ing abroad,  for  cash  or  short-term  credit, 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  militaiy  equip- 


ment and  supplies,  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  We  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  the  very  countries  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal purchasers  of  American  military 
equipment  and  supplies. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  our  common 
objective — and  I  have  consulted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factoi-y  formula— by  holding  to  the  lan- 
guage which  I  offered,  and  which  the 
committee  adopted,  but  borrowing  from 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  that  is  now 
pending,  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  language  which  de- 
fines an  economically  developed  nation, 
making  one  change. 

The  suggestion  I  make  is  that  begin- 
ning on  page  47,  following  the  figure 
"$1,000,000"  on  line  21,  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "eco- 
nomically developed  nation"  shall  include, 
but  need  not  bo  confined,  to  any  nation  list- 
ed as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of  "eco- 
nomically less  developed  nation"  contained 
in  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1875  (S.  IV)  and,  in  addition,  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  Switzerland. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
may  say  that  the  nations  listed  in  the 
cited  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  include  all  of  the  clearly  self- 
sufficient,  recovered,  prosperous  nations 
that  both  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  wish  to  strike 
from  our  foreign  aid  list. 

I  think,  with  the  legislative  history 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so 
ably  made,  this  addition,  by  more  clear- 
ly defining  the  countries  we  have  in 
mind,  but  leaving  it  open  for  the  addi- 
tion of  other  countries  that  may  become 
self-sufficient  in  the  future,  will  accom- 
plish our  objective,  and  improves  the' 
language  the  committee  has  adopted 
with  this  objective  in  mind. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  he  join  me  in  offering  this 
language  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment now  pending.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  this  addendum  to  the 
language  which  the  committee  previous- 
ly approved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  join  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  offering  the  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  my  amendment.  It 
accomplishes  our  main  objective.  The 
legislative  history  makes  clear  to  the 
administration  our  attitude.  We  hope 
there  will  not  be  a  reopening  of  long- 
term  economic  loans  which  are  no  longer 
being  made.  Also,  it  will  serve  notice 
on  the  administration  that  Congress 
hopes  something  can  be  done  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  commitments  already 
made,  although  we  have  to  keep  those 
commitments  if  we  cannot  reach  an  un- 
derstanding in  those  instances  where 
understandings  are  due.  Many  of  these 
countries,  for  example,  are  not  keeping 
their  United  Nations  commitments. 

Furthermore,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  knows,  in  committee  many 
of  us  have  expressed  from  time  to  time 
our  views  about  having  to  put  money 
into  infrastructure  in  Europe:  but  we 
are  committed  to  it.     I  do  not  know  how 


we  can  reach  that  problem.  We  should 
not  be  paying  for  infrastructure  in 
France  or  any  other  self-sustaining 
nation. 

Perhaps  this  history  will  be  helpful  to 
the  administration  in  connection  with 
some  of  its  diplomatic  economic  rela- 
tions with  those  countries. 

Therefore,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  the 
Senator  in  offering  the  propKJsal  as  a 
substitute  for  my  amendment,  if  the 
chairman  is  willing  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  substitute.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  own  behalf  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may. 
I  am  going  to  send  to  the  desk  my  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  that  I  discussed.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  47  delete  lines  15  to  21,  inclusive, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(i)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  (except  for  military 
sales  under  section  503)  to  any  economically 
developed  nation,  except  to  fulfill  firm  com- 
mitments made  prior  to  July  1,  1963.  The 
President  is  directed  to  make  no  further 
commitments  for  assistance  (except  for  mili- 
tary sales  under  section  509)  to  such  eco- 
nomically developed  nations. 

"As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  'eco- 
nomically developed  nation'  should  Include 
but  need  not  be  confined  to  any  nation  listed 
as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of  'eco- 
nomically less  developed  nation'  contained 
in  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1875  (S.  IV)  and.  In  addition,  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  Switzerland."' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  withdraw  that  amendment, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
and  I  now  jointly  offer. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch]  is  on  the 
floor.  He  was  one  of  my  original  sup- 
porters to  amend  the  bill  to  strike  the 
rich  countries  from  the  foreign  aid  list. 
He  has  now  asked  that  he  may  have 
his  name  added  to  the  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  to  the  amendment,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  Senators  name  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church),  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse),   and   the  Senator  from   Texas 
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[Mr.  YarboroughI  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Morse  amendment  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
after  $1,000,000.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert: 
Am  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "eco- 
nomically developed  nation"  shall  Include, 
but  need  not  be  confined  to  any  nation 
listed  as  an  exception  to  the  definition  of 
"economically  less  developed  nation"  con- 
tained In  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1875  (S.  IV)  and.  In  addition,  the 
German  Federal   Republic  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  a  list  of  the  coun- 
tries covered  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  referred  to  in 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Australia,  Austria.  Belgium.  Byelorussian 
SSR,  Canada,  Czechoslavakla,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France.  Hungary.  Iceland,  Ireland. 
Italy.  Japan,  Luxembourg.  Netherlands.  New 
Zealand.  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania.  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Ukrainian  SSR,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    In  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon concerning  the  $77  mUlion  in  the  bill 
for  NATO  infrastructure,  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  report,  this  is  something  that 
ought  properly  to  be  a  part  of  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States.     This  is  not 
foreign  aid.    This  is  a  commitment  on 
our  part  to  contribute  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
a    military    alliance.    We    are    in    that 
alliance  for  purposes  of  our  own  defense. 
The  committee  report  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  anticipate  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  $77  million,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  NATO  infrastructure,  from 
foreign  aid  next  year,  and  that  we  think 
It  should  be  budgeted  hereafter  as  a  part 
of  the  national  defense  budget  of  the 
United  States.     It  should  come  within 
the    regular    military    budget,    and    be 
stricken  permanently  from  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Because  it  requires  time  to  work  out 
Euch  a  transfer,  the  committee  chose  not 
to  strike  this  particular  infrastructure 
contribution  from  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram this  year.  We  have  certain  com- 
mitments, and  we  must  meet  those  com- 
mitments. However,  next  year  we  ex- 
pect the  administration  to  make  the 
change  in  its  budgeting  arrangement  so 
that  this  item  can  be  permanently 
stricken  from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  only  to  add  this 
comment:  I  hope  this  action  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  administration  as  clear 
notice  to  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  that  we  are 
opposed  to  further  commitments  for 
infrastructure.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  building  airbases  for 
example,  for  the  defense  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  ought  to  build  them  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  should  put  the  ad- 
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ministration  on  notice  that  these  budget 
transfers  should  he  made  next  year; 
that  Defense  should  take  care  of  our 
NATO  obligation,  and  that  this  excess 
baggage  should  no  longer  be  carried  as 
a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks to  make.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  having 
accepted  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
ofifered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  1 .  for  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.     Mr.    President,    I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  No  292 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  31 
line  18,  after  the  section  number  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  "(a)". 

On  page  32.  between  lines  5  and  6,  add 
the  following: 

<b)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions  with  respect  to  development 
loans,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203.  All  receipts  from  loans  made 
under  and  In  accordance  with  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  the  purposes 
of  thU  Utle,  subject  only  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation thereof.  Receipts  so  appropri- 
ated and  other  funds  made  available  under 
thU  tlUe  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  shall  remain  available  until  expended." 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  amendment  is 
extremely  important,  but  very  easy  to 
explain.  Section  203  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Sec- 
tion 203  itself  was  written  in  conference 
in  1961.  It  provides,  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted, that  all  receipts  from  the  de- 
velopment loans,  whether  they  be  in- 
terest or  principal  repayments,  shall 
come  back  into  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  may  then  be  expended  by 
AID  personnel  without  further  author- 
ization and  without  the  need  for  any 
appropriation  of  any  kind. 

How  much  are  we  talking  about,  and 
exactly  what  am  I  doing?  All  I  am  say- 
ing in  the  amendment  is  that  the  revolv- 
ing fund  shall  remain  as  it  is,  that  the 
receipts  from  the  development  loans  shall 
come  back  into  the  fund,  but  that  there 
shall  be  congressional  review,  so  that 
Congress  will  retain  some  authority  ove? 
when,  how,  and  where  those  funds  may 
be  expended. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  feeling  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
is  that  Congress  has  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  of  the  way  in  which  the  AID 
money  has  been  spent  or  with  respect  to 
the  amount  that  is  being  spent.  That 
is  self-evident.  Mr.  President.    We  have 


adopted  one  amendment  after  another, 
but  the  amendment  I  am  now  discussing 
has  not  yet  been  brought  up.  In  the 
House— and  I  say  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate— this  year  a  different 
type  of  amendment  was  offered.  Repre- 
sentative Pelly,  of  Washington,  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 203— to  repeal  it— and  this  would 
have  eliminated  any  form  of  revolving 
fund.  On  that  type  of  proposal,  he  was 
defeated.  However,  no  amendment  has 
yet  been  brought  forward  which  merely 
provides  that  the  amounts  of  money  as 
they  come  in  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  process. 

On  page  288  of  the  hearings  is  a  list 
of  the  AID  development  loans  for  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963.  These  are  cate- 
gorized, so  that  we  can  see  what  type  of 
loans  have  been  made.  The  first  item  is 
public  activities.  It  shows  a  total  of 
$415,800,000  for  water,  sewerage,  power 
and  light:  $81,800,000  for  irrigation,  soii 
consen-ation,  and  grain  storage;  $204,- 
100,000  for  roads,  railroads,  ports,  air- 
ports, and  communications;  and  $63,- 
800.000  for  housing  and  self-help.  The 
total  for  these  activities  is  $765,500,000. 
This  is  only  for  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963. 

It  then  goes  on  and  details  loans 
which  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
credit  institutions.  It  contains  non- 
project  loans,  loans  to  private  enterprise, 
loans  to  governments  for  natural  re- 
source development,  and  loans  to  gov- 
ernments for  industrial  development.  It 
then  covers  other  features,  such  as  feasi- 
bility status,  social  services,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  grand  total  for  fiscal  1962  and 
1963  is  $2,191,400,000  in  development 
loans. 

Under  the  provision  now  in  the  bill,  as 
repayments  of  these  loans  are  made- 
heaven  knows,  we  all  hope  the  loans  will 
be  repaid,  even  though  we  are  not  sure 
they  will  be— the  total  amount  of  $2,191 
million  might  be  subject  to  being  spent 
by  the  AID  without  any  control  of 
any  kind  by  Congress.  There  would 
be  no  requirement  for  authorization  and 
no  requirement  for  appropriation. 

However,  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
were  placed  in  the  law,  we  would  then 
continue  the  revolving  fund  and  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  process.  But  we 
would  require  that  all  receipts,  either  of 
principal  or  interest,  that  return  to  that 
fund  must  be  subject  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation process,  which  is  followed  in 
connection  with  all  other  spending  ac- 
tivities. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  pages  332  to 
336  of  the  hearings,  which  show  the 
amounts  of  Interest  now  in  effect  on 
various  types  of  loans  made  to  various 
countries.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  there 
has  been  discussion  of  the  interest  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  and  of  the 
grace  period  of  loans  which  varies  from 
5  years  to  10  years.  The  proposal  in  the 
committee  bill  this  year  is  that  after 
5  years  the  Interest  rate  shall  be  raised 
to  at  least  2  percent.  But  all  the  loans 
have  not  been  made  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  They  have  varied 
from  country  to  country  according  to  the 
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type  of  loan  that  has  been  made;  con- 
sequently, it  Is  difficult  to  determine  in 
advance  how  much  the  amount  of  in- 
terest repayments  may  be. 

On  page  332,  a  loan  is  shown  as  hav- 
ing been  made  to  Ghana  for  an  alumi- 
num smelter.  The  loan  is  to  run  for  24 
years,  instead  of  the  standard  40  years. 

A  4-percent  loan  has  been  made  to  Su- 
dan for  an  industrial  development  bank. 
The  terms  of  the  loan  is  15  years. 

A  3 ',2 -percent  loan  has  been  made  to 
Ghana  for  a  Volta  River  power  project, 
the  loan  to  run  for  30  years. 

A  series  of  loans  has  been  made  to 
some  other  African  countries — Camer- 
oon, Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Niger,  Nigeria. 
Sudan,  Tanganyika.  Tunisia,  and 
Uganda.  These  loans  are  all  at  a  rate 
of  three-fourths  percent  interest,  and 
each  is  for  a  period  of  40  years.  Sena- 
tors can  examine  the  tables  to  see  what 
rates  of  interest  are  charged  and  the 
terms  of  the  loans. 

If  we  consider  only  the  amount  we 
have  authorized  for  1964 — the  reduced 
amount  for  development  loan  purposes — 
we  see  that  $950  million  has  been  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1964.  If  the  entire 
amount  were  committed  and  expended 
this  year  at  three-fourths  percent  in- 
terest the  amoimt  of  interest  would  be 
more  than  $7  million  a  year.  This 
amount  would  be  pouring  back  into 
the  Fund  and  would  be  available  for 
expenditure  without  any  check  by  Con- 
gress. After  a  period  of  5  years,  with 
interest  at  2  percent,  about  $19  mil- 
lion would  be  flowing  into  the  Treas- 
ury. If  the  whole  $19  million  were 
amortized  over  a  period  of  40  years, 
assuming  repayment  in  full,  there  would 
be  a  total  of  $1,386  million  of  receipts 
coming  into  the  Fund,  with  Congress 
having  no  authority  of  any  kind  over  it. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  to 
have  the  Senate,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  trusteeship  over  the  tax- 
payers' funds  say,  "We  are  going  to  au- 
thorize the  lending  of  these  funds,  but 
when  they  are  repaid,  we  do  not  care 
what  happens  to  them.  Tliose  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  spend  them  in  any 
way  they  please." 

This  Is  only  one  phase  of  the  devel- 
opment loan  subject.  The  question  then 
can  properly  be  asked:  What  has  been 
the  status  of  loan  repayments?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  on 
pages  712  and  713  of  the  hearings.  This 
is  really  quite  an  interesting  subject. 
Not  only  are  we  talking  about  the  devel- 
opment loan  funds  as  they  have  been 
developed  over  the  last  2  years,  but  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  Corporation, 
which  was  the  prior  agency  and  was 
then  merged  into  the  new  Development 
Loan  Fund.  These  tables  indicate  the 
grand  totals  of  worldwide  loans  of  U.S. 
dollars.  They  show  the  amount  of  tax- 
payer dollars  that  have  been  loaned 
throughout  the  w^rld. 

To  date,  the  repayment  of  principal 
has  been  $725,677,725.52.  The  repay- 
ment of  interest  has  amounted  to  $655,- 
550.362.82. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
teiest  and  principal  repayments,  assum- 
ing the  provision  now  in  the  bill  had 
been  in  effect,  and  if  it  remains  in  the 


form  in  which  it  now  is,  $3.3  billion 
would  have  been  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  AID  administration  without 
any  instruction  by  Congress  concerning 
the  places  and  projects  where  the  money 
would  be  spent. 

Last  week  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  whether  or  not  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  Piesident's  contin- 
pency  fund.  The  point  was  made  that 
through  the  contingency  fund  the  Presi- 
dent could  siiend  for  projects  which 
Congress  might  not  consider  proper,  or 
as  to  which  he  was  not  proceeding  in 
the  proper  way  to  spend.  As  a  result, 
the  amount  of  the  contingency  fund  was 
not  increased. 

But  the  loan  funds  to  which  I  am 
referring  are  contingency  funds  which 
far  exceed  anything  the  President  is 
given  by  Congress. 

If  section  203  is  retained  as  it  is.  we 
build  into  the  bill,  a  contingency  fund 
of  S950  million  for  a  period  of  40  years. 
This  does  not  include  interest  repay- 
ments which  would  be  coming  in. 

In  addition,  we  are  providing  a  con- 
tingency fund  by  allowing  unrepaid  ex- 
penses on  loans  already  existing,  which 
amount  to  more  than  $5,728  million. 
.  This  money  would  be  coming  back  to  the 
fund  without  Congress  having  the 
ability,  as  the  bill  is  now  written,  to 
determine  how  much  of  that  should  be 
spent,  and  where,  and  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  spent. 

I  need  not  take  much  longer  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject.  The  details  seem  to 
be  quite  plain.  However,  there  are  a 
couple  of  items  I  should  like  to  refer  to. 

In  1961,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, commenting  on  back-door  spend- 
ing through  revolving  funds,  said: 

A.S  with  authorizations  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  we  believe  that  revolving  fund 
financing  likewise  represents  a  lessening  of 
congressional  control  which  Is  justified  only 
on  a  clear  showing  of  need  and  benefit  to 
the  Government'.  We  believe  that  the  need 
to  appropriate  funds  supplies  the  best  in- 
centives and  the  most  effective  techniques 
for  congressional  control  of  agency  activities. 
Consequently,  If  the  revolving  fund  feature 
is  to  be  retained  In  the  bill,  we  suggest  that 
the  bill  be  revised  to  provide  that  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  loan  program  only  In 
amounts  stipulated  In  annual  appropriation 
acts.  The  related  administration  expenses 
would  likewise  be  subject  to  an  annual 
review  by  the  Congress. 

Wliat  I  am  proposing  is  exactly  what 
was  recommended  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Campbell,  in  the  statement  I  have 
just  quoted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  question  has 
been  befoie  Conpiess  on  three  different 
occasions — in    1957.   1959.   and   1960. 

The  amounts  involved  are,  at  the 
moment,  relatively  small — between  $3 
and  S4  million,  although  the  Senator 
has  said  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  future  the  amounts  will  be 
larger.  It  was  hoped  that  this  fund 
would  be  given  some  flexibility,  in  terms 
of  repayments  in  the  future.  However, 
if  the  Senator  will  request  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 


and  take  it  to  conference.  It  has  been 
under  consideration  three  times  before; 
it  does  not  involve  a  new  issue.  Here- 
tofore the  Senate  has  rejected  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  in  the  request. 
The  amendment  is  a  very  sound  one.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  should  be  taken 
to  conference. 

In  view  of  the  offer  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  request  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  there  would 
be  a  voice  vote  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  courtesy  in  connection 
with  this  amendment.  The  amendment 
Is  really  extremely  important. 

I  should  like  bo  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question.  I  have  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  an  identical 
amendment,  as  I  understand,  except  that 
it  would  apply  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly 
>\illing  to  accept  it,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  292,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  292  •  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    314 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
I  offer  my  amendment  No.  314. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
38.  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "provisions", 
it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following : 

(1)  All  receipts  in  United  States  dollars  or 
from  loans  made  under  this  title  and  from 
loans  made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  notwithstanding 
section  203.  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  an- 
nual appropriation  thereof. 
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On  page  38.  line  18,  before  the  word 
"by"  insert  "(2)". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat that  this  amendment  is  identical  in 
type  to  my  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  so  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  repeat  my  previous  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  need  for  congres- 
sional authorization  and  supervision  over 
such  a  revolving  fund. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment,  the  debate  on 
it  can  be  cut  short. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  this  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  314,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dobunick],  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  314)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended,  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  247,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing : 

PART    V — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  (ingress 
that  any  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  cf  Czechoslo- 
vakia relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims, 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  for  losses  resulting  from  na- 
tionalization or  other  taking  of  property  of 
Buch  nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  assure 
that  the  Senate  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  any  agreement  which 
is  reached  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
with  regard  to  US.  claims  against  that 
Government  before  the  agreement  goes 
into  effect.  The  claims  involved  are 
claims  for  property  rights  or  interest 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  taken  or  natu- 
ralized on  or  prior  to  January  1,  1945 
by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia' 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  those  claims 
are  not  for  war  damage  or  injury  of 
that  type.  They  are  compensation  for 
deliberate   seizure    by    the    Communist 


government  of  Czechoslovakia  for 
which  no  recompense  has  yet  been  of- 
fered. Those  claims  have  been  adjudi- 
cated, found  valid,  and  awarded  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
They  amount  to  more  than  $113  million 
representing  2,630  cases.  Some,  1,346 
claims  were  rejected  by  the  Commission, 
but  2,630  were  found  to  be  valid,  and  they 
totaled  $113  million. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  an 
agreement  in  process  to  settle  these 
claims  for  approximately  $10 1 '2  or  $11 
million,  which  would  be  less  than  10  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  similar 
situations.  Since  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  claims  con- 
ventions with  six  different  nations.  The 
first  was  with  Italy,  in  1947,  and  was  for 
100  percent  of  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
claims.  The  second  was  with  Yugoslavia 
in  1948,  for  91  percent  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  claims.  The  third,  in  1950,  was 
with  Panama,  for  90  percent.  The 
fourth,  in  1960,  was  with  Rumania,  and 
was  for  24  percent.  The  fifth  was  with 
Poland,  for  claims  that  have  not  yet  been 
completely  processed,  so  it  Is  impossible 
to  know  what  will  happen  in  that  case. 

The  most  recent  country  involved  in 
the  claims  process  is  Bulgaria,  and  the 
settlement  was  for  40  percent. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  two  free 
world  countries  paid  100  percent  and  90 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  claims 
against  them,  while  the  Communist  na- 
tions are  succeeding  in  paying  a  much 
smaller  share.  It  seems  to  me  particu- 
larly disturbing  that  the  number  of 
awards  on  the  Czech  claims,  2,630,  is 
larger  than  the  number  for  any  other 
country. 

I  have  a  list  of  claimants.  There  are  a 
few  large  claimants.  There  are  many 
small  claimants— people  with  small  busi- 
nesses which  were  taken  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Claims  were  made  and  have  been 
adjudicated  to  be  valid.  Now  those 
claimants  are  asked  to  take  10  cents  on 
the  dollar.  I  have  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  claimants  in  the  various 
States,  representing  the  2,630  claims,  and 
I  have  received  some  pitiful  letters  from 
some  of  them. 

I  ask  Senators  to  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  a  UJS.  citizen  who  owned 
a  little  tobacco  store,  let  us  say.  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  had  it  nationalized. 
After  hiring  a  lawyer  and  going  through 
the  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  it 
was  adjudicated  that  he  was  entitled  to 
$3,000  for  the  property  that  had  been 
taken  away  from  him.  Now  he  is  being 
asked  to  take  less  than  $300  for  his  claim. 
That  is  a  tough  proposition. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  any  agreement  between  the  two 
governments  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

There  may  be  some  special,  unusual 
situation  which  justifies  a  settlement  of 
less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar  in  this 
one  case.  If  so.  let  us  hear  what  the 
reasons  are.  Let  the  Senate  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter. 

That  is  what  was  done  in  the  Pana- 
manian settlement,  so  there  Is  a  prece- 


dent for  such  acUon.  That  settlement 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  August  9 
1950,  and  since  the  settlement  amounted 
to  90  percent,  it  seems  to  me  a  fairly 
good  precedent  to  follow.  A  settlement 
of  less  than  10  percent  of  the  awarded 
claims  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  mere  exe- 
cution of  a  policy  laid  down  by  Congress. 

A  U.S.  agreement  on  less  than  10  per- 
cent compensation  is  surely  not  what 
Congress  intended  when  it  established 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, which  was  charged  to  determine 
"the  fair  or  approved  value  of  the  said 
property  right  or  interest." 

This  has  now  taken  place  after  many 
years  of  hearings.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  request 
formally,  by  resolution,  that  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Czechoslovaks,  now  under 
consideration,  not  go  into  effect  untU  the 
Senate  has  offered  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. 

But  I  repeat,  this  would  not  stop  the 
agreement.  It  would  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  some  voice  in  it,  as  the 
Senate  did  in  the  case  of  the  Panama- 
nian settlement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  further 
statement  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Review  or  Czechoslovakia n  Claims 
In    general,    the    Constltxitlon    prescribes 
that  treaties  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of   the  Senate,  "provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 
It   has    been   the   practice   of  the  executive 
branch   to  contract  with  foreign   states  in 
relation  to  a  variety  of  matters  through  the 
medium   of   so-called   executive    agreements 
on  which  Senate  ratification  has  not  been 
sought.    The  Constitution  does  not  contain 
any    definition   of    a   treaty   and   makes    no 
statement    declaring    under    what    circum- 
stances an  arrangement  purporting  to  bind 
the    United    States   must    be   handled   as   a 
treaty.       Nevertheless,     authoritative    com- 
mentators have  concluded  that  the  alterna- 
tive  technique  of   the  executive  agreement 
cannot  be  employed  to  frustrate  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  of  Senate  ratification 
In  appropriate  cases:  "The  declaration  that 
the  President  'shall  have  power  by  and  with 
the   advice   and   consent  of   the   Senate,  to 
make    treaties,    provided    two-thirds   of    the 
Senators. present  concur.'  sustains  the  con- 
clusion that  It  was  not  to  be  rendered  abor- 
tive by  recourse  to  a  different  procedure  for 
the  use  of   which   no  provision   was  made, 
and  that  there  were  to  be  found  tests  of  Im- 
proper evasion  In  the  character  of  what  was 
sought   to  be  achieved   despite  the  absence 
of    a    specific    textual    prohibition.      Other- 
wise, the  scheme  for  the  cooperative  nctlon 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate  would  have 
been  a  relatively   valueless  Injunction,  and 
the    solitary   constltuUonal    guide   for   con- 
tracting would  have  been  of  slight  worth." 
It  Is  necessary  to  turn  to  precedents  In  ex- 
ecutive branch-congressional  relations  and  to 
the  policy  considerations  In   the  particular 
ca.se  at  Issue  to  determine  when  Senate  rati- 
fication of  a  foreign  agreement  Is  called  for 
since  there  Is  no  governing  case  law.     For 
any  claims  settlement  with  Czechoslavakla 
of    the    unpaid    claims    adjudicated    by   the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  both 
the    precedents    and    the    applicable    policy 
considerations    Indicate    Senate   ratification 
should  be  sought. 
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It  has  been  accepted  that  the  executive 
branch  can.  without  Senate  ratification,  en- 
ter Into  lump-sum  claims  settlement  agree- 
ments to  be  administered  pursuant  to  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  United  States-Polish 
Claims  Settlement  Agreement  of  1960  Is  an 
Illustration.  Where,  however,  the  claims 
agreement  provides  that  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  la  to  be  offset  against  the 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  the  foreign 
government,  Sentte  ratification  has  been 
obtained.  Thtf  1950  claims  agreement  with 
P.;nama.  administered  pursuant  to  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
was  such  an  agreement  and  was  submitted 
as  a  treaty  for  Senate  ratification.  In  the 
Panama  agreement,  a  $53,800  Panamanian 
claim  against  the  United  States  was  offset 
against  $403,156  In  claims  of  U.S.  nationals, 
resulting  in  a  net  Panamanian  payment  of 
(349.356.  In  a  Czech  claims  settlement 
agreement,  the  Czech  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  the  taking  of  the  steel  mUl 
will  be  offset  against  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  Czechoslovakia  on  the  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals. A  Czech  claims  agreement  should, 
therefore,  be  handled  as  the  Panamanian 
claims  agreement  was,  as  a  treaty  with  Sen- 
ate ratification. 

In  a  sense,  however,  since  Congress  has  al- 
ready Incorporated  the  first  stage  of  Czecho- 
Elovaklan  claims  settlement  In  legislation, 
these  claims  cannot  be  compared  to  other 
claims  settlement  precedents.  The  1958 
amendments  to  the  Internntionnl  Claims 
Settlement  Act  which  led  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  adjudication 
of  U.S.  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  made 
provision  for  a  claims  settlement  agreement 
If  such  an  agreement  were  executed  within 
the  following  year  and  delayed  adJudlcaUons 
for  that  i>erlod.  Since  no  such  agreement 
was  arrived  at.  there  Is  a  strong  Implication 
that  the  subsequent  adjudications  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  were  not 
to  be  virtually  nullified  by  a  later  claims 
Agreement  executed  without  any  reference  to 
the  Congress.  This  Is  particularly  so  now 
that  the  actual  adjudications  have  shown 
that  the  steel  mill  sales  proceeds  were  grossly 
Inadequate  to  meet  claims  that  totaled  $113,- 
600.000  rather  than  the  $25  to  $45  million  an- 
ticipated by  the  executive  branch.  There  is 
a  provision  In  the  Czechoslovakian  claims 
legislation  stating  that  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  claims  agreement  hereafter 
concluded  between  Czechslovakla  and  the 
United  States,  payments  from  the  steel  mill 
proceeds  shall  not  be  deemed  to  extinguish 
any  cU»lm  not  paid  the  full  amount  of  the 
Commission  award.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
state  either  way  how  such  a  future  claims 
agreement   should   be  handled. 

It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  having 
provided  for  a  4*year  Federal  Czech  claims 
adjudication  program.  Congress  did  not  have 
In  mind  that  the  executive  branch  could 
subsequently  settle  these  claims  for  less  than 
10  cents  on  the  dollar  without  having  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  why  no  better  set- 
tlement was  possible. 

As  a  policy  matter,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
Senate  ratification  should  not  be  required 
and  every  consldelratlon  In  favor  of  It.  Tliere 
can  hardly  be  a  need  for  speedy  action  since 
the  Czechs  have  dragged  their  feet  on  the 
matter  for  almost  15  yenr.s.  There  Is  no 
problem  of  settling  claims  In  order  to  work 
out  recognition  of  the  Czech  Government 
(the  Justification  cited  in  tthe  Belmont  and 
Pink  cases  for  handling  the  1933  cla'ms  set- 
tlement with  Russia  by  executive  agree- 
ment). On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress,  the  claimants  and  those 
Americans  propoelng  to  do  business  with 
Czechoslovakia  know  the  full  considerations 
behind  any  claims  settlement  with  that 
country.  In  effect,  the  claimants  are  being 
called  to  sacrifice  over  90  percent   of  their 
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claims  and  forego  over  $100  mUlion  In  ao- 
proved  claims. 

During  1953  and  early  1954  the  Senate,  in 
considering  the  Brlcker  amendment  (S  J.  Res. 
1,  83d  Cong.  2d  sess.,  1954) ,  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  problem  of  when  executive 
agreements  should  have  Senate  ratification 
as  treaties.  In  1953  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
Brlcker  amendment,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  made  a  commitment  to  con- 
sult with  "appropriate  congressional  leaders 
and  committees"  to  determine  the  most  suit- 
able way  of  handling  International  agree- 
ments when  there  was  any  serious  question 
es  to  Senate  ratification: 

"It  has  long  been  recognized  that  diflBcul- 
ties  exist  In  the  determination  as  to  which 
International  agreements  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  treaties,  which  ones 
should  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  and  which  ones  do  not  require  any 
congressional  approval. 

"Differences  of  opinion  resulting  from  these 
dlfBculticB  have  given  rise  In  the  past  to  dis- 
putes between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  handling  of  inter- 
national agreements.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  If  not 
Impossible,  to  fit  all  agreements  Into  set 
categories.  At  times  there  may  be  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  manner  in  which  agreements 
are  to  be  dealt  with.  While  recognizing  this, 
the  executive  branch  cannot  surrender  the 
freedom  of  action  which  Is  necessjiry  for  Its 
operations  In  the  foreign  affairs  field.  In 
the  Interest  of  orderly  procedure,  however, 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  know 
tlie  considerations  that  enter  Into  the  deter- 
minations as  to  which  procedures  are  sought 
to  be  followed.  To  that  end,  when  there  Is 
any  serious  question  of  this  nature  and  the 
circumstances  permit,  the  executive  branch 
will  consult  with  appropriate  congressional 
leaders  and  committees  In  determining  the 
most  suitable  way  of  handling  International 
agreements  as  they  arise." 

This  assurance  did  not  head  off  prolonged 
debate  on  the  need  for  Senate  ratification  of 
executive  agreements  having  any  significant 
Internal  effect  In  the  United  States.  Sena- 
tor George,  of  Georgia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Brlcker  amendment,  the  essence 
of  which  was  the  requirement  that  "an  Inter- 
national agreement  other  than  a  treaty  shall 
become  effective  as  internal  law  In  the  United 
States  only  by  an  act  of  the  Congress."  Dur- 
ing debate  on  his  amendment.  Senator 
George- Commented  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  100,' pt.  1,  p.  1401)  : 

"I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  11  nothing  Is  to  be  done  in  the  field  of 
executive  agreements,  which  have  multiplied 
out  of  all  real  proportion  to  the  treatjrmak- 
ing  power  of  the  President  as  exercised  un- 
der the  Constitution  Itself,  we  may  as  well 
close  up  shop." 

Senator  George  later  pointed  out  that.  If 
the  executive  branch  would  submit  the 
executive  agreements  he  was  concerned  about 
for  Senate  ratification,  he  would  not  be 
concerned  about  the  need  for  further  con- 
gressional action : 

"That  is  why  I  mean  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  submit,  as  a  treaty,  to  the  Sen- 
ate every  executive  agreement  having  the 
effect  cf  internal  law.  He  should  submit  It 
to  the  Senate.  If  Uie  Senate  by  two-thirds 
vote  approved  the  treaty,  then  I  would  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  It  would  become  a 
coexlstenslve  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

"That  Is  where  we  are  now.  so  far  as 
tre.»tles  are  concerned.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  executive  amendments  which  never 
have  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate." 

Senator  George,  in  hia  discussion  of  execu- 
tive agreements,  expressed  the  most  concern 
about  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decl- 
Elou  In  the  case  of  V.S.  v.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203 


(1942).  The  Pink  case  litigated  the  effect 
of  the  1933  executive  agreement  known  as 
the  Lltvlnov  assignment.  In  this  agree- 
ment the  Government  of  the  U5.SJI.  re- 
leased and  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Government 
all  amoimts  due  the  Soviet  Government 
from  American  nationals  In  preparation  to 
a  final  settlement  of  the  outstanding  claims 
and  counterclaims  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  Pink  case 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that,  regardless  of 
the  legal  status  under  New  York  law  of  the 
assets  of  a  former  Russian  Instirance  com- 
pany, the  U.S.  Government,  by  virtue  of 
the  Lltvlnov  assignment,  took  title  to  these 
assets  which  had  been  nationalized  by  the 
USSR.  Senator  George  felt  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  have  treated  the  Lltvlnov 
assignment  as  a  treaty  requiring  Senate 
ratification  since  it  dealt  with  property  and 
claims  to  property  in  the  United  States.  (It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Czech  claims 
program,  by  virtue  of  title  IV  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act,  gives  the 
American  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  the 
status  of  claims  against  property  located 
within  the  United  States  since  the  proceeds 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  steel  mill  sale  have 
been  allocated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.) 
Senator  George's  amendment,  made  Into 
a  substitute  for  the  Brlcker  amendment,  was 
agreed  upon  by  a  vote  of  61  to  30  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  the  amendment,  the  in- . 
stances  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  cited  were  with  regard  to  settle- 
ment of  claims  made  in  pursuance  of 
legislation  and  not  of  a  treaty. 

The  Congress  gave  the  executive 
branch  authority  to  conclude  these 
claims  settlements  when  it  enacted  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  Section  4(a)  of  that  act  provides 
that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission shall  have  jurisdiction  to  receive 
and  adjudicate  claims  of  U.S.  citizens 
"included  within  the  terms  of  any  claims 
agreement  hereafter  concluded  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  government  providing 
for  the  settlement  and  discharge  of 
claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  a  foreign  government, 
arising  out  of  the  nationalization  or  other 
taking  of  property,  by  the  agreement  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  from  that  government  a  sum  in 
en  bloc  settlement  thereof." 

The  only  exception  to  this  procedure 
that  I  can  find — and  tliere  may  be  others, 
but  not  in  recent  years — was  in  the  case 
of  Panama.  In  that  settlement  there 
was  involved  a  hability  of  the  United 
States  to  Panama.  Because  there  was 
an  adjustment  of  liability  on  each  side, 
a  convention  was  arrived  at. 

To  illustrate  through  means  of  the 
Claims  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  it  involved  the  U.S. 
liability  of  $53,800  as  against  a  Pana- 
manian liabihty  of  $403,156:  aiid  under 
the  terms  of  that  convention  the  United 
States  received  a  net  balance  of  $349,356. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made 
reference  to  Yugoslavia  in  1948,  to 
Poland  in  1960,  and  to  the  Lombardo 
Agreement  with  Italj-.  Those  settle- 
ments were  made  in  pursuance  of  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  the  accepted 
principle.    I  do  not  know  of  any  good 
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reason  why  we  should  reject  this  estab- 
lished principle  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  with  Czechoslovakia. 

This  amendment  was  not  offered  in 
committee,  and  the  committee  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  or  have 
the  advice  of  those  in  the  Government 
who  are  directly  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  or  good 
practice. 

I  would  be  prepared,  if  the  Senator 
feels  strongly  about  it.  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  which  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
the  administration  about  it.  If  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  this  should  be  done 
by  a  treaty  rather  than  in  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, I  would  have  no  great  objection. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
Senator  to  believe  that  I  would  fight, 
bleed,  and  die  for  it  in  conference,  be- 
cause I  currently  believe  the  established 
procedure,  under  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Conunission,  is  the  proper 
way  to  handle  the  claims 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  exactly  the 
situation  in  the  case  of  Panama.  The 
Czechoslovak  Government  does  have  a 
claim  against  the  United  States,  for  tak- 
ing a  steel  mUl,  which  is  to  be  offset 
against  the  amount  paid  by  Czechoslo- 
vakia on  the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
The  value  of  that  steel  mill  was  about 
$8 '2  million.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
Czechoslovakia  put  up  only  about  $2  or 
$2 '2  million,  to  represent  the  settlement 
of  all  the  claims. 

The  reason  given  for  having  the  Sen- 
ate pass  upon  the  Panamanian  claim 
apphes  m  exactly  the  same  terms  to  this 
claim  of  Czechoslovakia.  There  were 
mutual  claims  on  both  sides.  That  was 
the  reason  for  a  convention  and  the 
reason  for  the  Panamanian  claim  being 
considered  as  a  treaty,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  As  I  said,  I  per- 
sonally do  not  have  any  strong  feelings 
about  it,  because  I  have  had  no  back- 
ground on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think 
the  claim  of  Czechoslovakia  is  admitted 
by  this  country.  However.  I  do  not  know. 
Before  I  take  a  strong  position  on  it  f 
should  like  to  afford  the  administration 
an  opportunity  to  express  itself.  I 
thought  the  claims  commissions  had  op- 
erated quite  well.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  negotiation  to  ascertain  the  claims 
verify  them,  and  so  on. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  for  me  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  that  basis  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  it.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  objection  to  it.  If  it 
did  not.  I  would  not  have. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  those  in 
control  of  the  Government  would  not 
want  to  get  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  They  would  want  to  feel 
free  to  handle  the  situation  in  any  man- 
ner they  saw  fit.  I  am  quite  certain 
they  would  prefer  not  to  have  this  case 
treated  m  the  way  the  Panamanian 
case  was  treated.  They  would  prefer 
to  have  carte  blanche  to  treat  it  in  any 
way  they  wished. 
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I  appreciate  the  fairness  and  frank- 
ness of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  saying  he  would  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  The  words 
"take  it  to  conference"  sometimes  have 
had  a  rather  sinister  connotation  to  some 
of  us. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Not  always.  Some- 
times the  situation  is  due  to  lack  of  in- 
formation; we  do  not  have  stronrr  feel- 
ings about  the  matters  involved. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  this  matter  was 
not  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
it  was  not  brought  forcefully  to  my  at- 
tention at  the  time,  or  I  would  have 
presented  it  to  the  committee  at  that 
time.  I  have  submitted  it  heretofore 
to  the  staff,  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HicKENLooPERl,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl  joined  me  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I  think,  in  fairness.  I  should  con- 
fer with  them  about  the  proposal  to 
take  it  to  conference.  I  hesitate  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall.  but  I  think  I  shall  ask  for 
a  quorum  call  in  order  that  I  may  com- 
municate with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  who  have  sim- 
ilar problems  and  who  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  temporarily,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
LauscheI  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber 
I  will  reoffer  it  later  after  disposition  of 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  at)out  to  offer 

Mr.  HUiMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Keating  1  and  myself  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51 
between  lines  13  and  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 


(f)  After  Sec.  637  add  the  followinR  new 
section: 

"PEACE   CORPS   ASSISTANCE 

*'Sec.  638.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try pursuant  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  as 
amended  or  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  as  amended  " 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  main- 
tain the  Peace  Corps  program  and  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
irram,  which  is  basically  the  Fulbright 
scholarship   program,   as  separate  and 


distinct  items  apart  from  foreign  assist- 
ance. They  should  not  be  included 
within  what  we  call  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  contemplated  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
should  not  be  used  as  disciplinary  meas- 
ures to  be  applied  to  countries  with 
which  we  may  have  some  disagreement. 
They  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  people- 
to-pcople  programs,  and  as  programs 
which  lend  themselves  to  human  better- 
ment and  better  undei-standing  of  na- 
tions' cultures. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  supported  very  strongly  the 
antiaggression  amendment.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  desirable  provision,  and  there- 
foie  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  This  is  a  people-to- 
people  program.  It  is  quite  different 
from  what  is  intended  within  the  reach 
of  the  Gi-uening  amendment,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  so  many  Senators.  The 
Peace  Corps  and  the  exchange  program 
under  the  so-called  Fulbright  Act.  should 
be  continued  in  countries  with  which  wc 
have  this  relationship,  and  they  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Gi-uening  amendment.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Even  where  aggression  has  taken 
place,  there  is  need  for  continuing  con- 
tacts between  people.  We  can  remain 
in  touch  and  communication  with  these 
nations  thiough  people-to-people  pro- 
grams even  if  we  have  cut  off  cash  outlay 
programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  absent  Senators  be  made 
aware  of  the  pending  amendment,  be- 
cause there  are  those  who  do  not  share 
the  point  of  view  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  Peace  Corps  be  taken 
out  of  a  particular  country  that  is  fol- 
lowing a  serious  anti-American  course 
of  action.  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  Senators 
who  have  that  point  of  view  at  least  will 
have  full  notice  that  this  .amendment 
is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 
Mr.  HART.  Sharing  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
explicit  clarification  of  the  earlier  action 
involving  the  Gruening  amendment  and 
which  I  supported,  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  also  make  it 
clear  that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  not  affect  the  Peace 
Corps  or  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program. 

Mr.  HART.  And  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  We  must  make  sure  that 
there  is  an  explicit  recital  of  our  inten- 
tion, that  these  programs  shall  not  be 
subject  to  termination.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  useful  one,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
there  should  be  a  quorum  call  so  any 
Senator  who  is  vitally  interested  may  be 
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properly  notified,  even  though  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  I  did  say  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  the  amendment  would  be 
offered.  Further,  the  two  programs  do 
not  relate  to  direct  economic  aid,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  because  the 
Fulbright  scholarship  program,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  educational  program.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  demonstrated  its  worth  to 
our  national  security  and  national  inter- 
est and  national  reputation. 

The  Peace  Corps,  while  it  relates  to  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  a  coun- 
try, is  essentially  a  service  program.  It 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  large  appropri- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  bringing  goods 
and  material  to  a  country.  It  brings  our 
people  into  contact  with  the  people  of 
other  countries.  It  makes  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  kind  of  world  we  would 
like,  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 

There  are.  of  course,  feelings  and  at- 
titudes which  have  been  expressed,  to 
the  effect  that  when  we  cut  off  coopera- 
tion by  our  country  with  another,  we 
ought  to  do  it  dn  every  facet.  We  should 
take  a  good  look  at  such  a  view,  because 
it  could  Include  travel  by  American  tour- 
ists, which  actually  is  an  instrument  of 
aid  to  another  country.  Through  tour- 
ism large  amounts  of  money  are  brought 
into  another  country.  I  believe  the  two 
programs  involved  in  the  amendment 
should  stand  on  their  own  feet,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  a  part  of  any  disciplinary 
action  by  us.  and  that  they  have  de^ion- 
strated  they  are  in  our  interest  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Enstland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 


[Jio.  223Leg.l 
Hurt 
Hurtke 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
HIU 

Holland 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
IiKiuye 
J-.iiokson 
Jai^nts 
Joihnston 
Jordan,  NO. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long.  Mo. 
Mit6nu£0n 
Mfhsneld 
KlcCIellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
McNamara 
Mechem 
Metcalf 
Miller 
MOnroney 
M^rse 
Morton 


Mors 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  to  re 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symlnpton 

Talmadge  - 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  much  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, particularly  the  section  on  cultural 
exchanges ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
amendment  is  sound  insofar  as  the  Peace 
Corps  is  concerned.  The  amendment 
would  be  sound  in  most  instances;  but 
I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  some 
days  ago  the  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  conferred  with  some 
of  us,  and  pointed  out  that,  after  all,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  closer  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  than  probably  any 
other  work  we  are  doing  there,  and  that 
the  Peace  Corps  really  is  working  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  that  country.  So  when 
tliere  is  in  that  country  a  situation  which 
is  so  serious  that  we  are  withholding  our 
aid,  or  if  there  is  a  situation — speaking 
hypothetically — in  a  which  a  country  has 
begun  a  strong  anti-American  course  of 
action,  I  wonder  why  we  should  permit 
the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  operate 
there. 

Our  former  Ambassador  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  also  said  to  us,  "If  the 
Peace  Corps  were  to  be  taken  out,  the 
people  of  the  country  really  would  know 
they  were  in  trouble  with  the  United 
States."  He  said  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  there  really  do  not  know  about  the 
other  parts  of  our  program. 

I  wish  there  were  a  provision  which, 
in  such  a  situation,  would  result  in  dis- 
continuing our  Peace  Corps  operations 
in  such  a  country,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  not  handicap  the  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  situations  In  which  there 
is  not  a  strong  anti-American  feeling  or 
where,  by  permitting  the  Peace  Corps  to 
continue  its  operations,  we  would  not 
seem  to  be  countermanding  other  action 
we  take. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  this  amend- 
ment permit  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue 
its  operations  until  some  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  the  contrary  was  taken.  But. 
although  I  would  feel  inclined  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  in  its  present 
form,  and  although  I  had  hoped  we  would 
modify  the  amendment,  the  difficulty  is 
that  I  do  not  have  in  mind  any  specific 
proposal  for  its  modification. 

I  repeat  that,  in  accordance  with  my 
view  and  in  accordance  with  the  views 
which  others  have  expressed  to  me,  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  Peace  Corps  should  be  stopped;  and 
I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  in  such  situations  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  stay  in  or  is  to  continue  its 
operations  there. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  will  not  be 
the  impression  at  all.  The  amendment 
would  do  two  things :  Where  the  text  of 
the  bill  states  that  no  funds  under  this 
act  or  under  any  other  act  shall  be  made 
available,  that  provision  is  not  to  include 
the  Fulbright  scholarship  program  or  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  are  essentially  peo- 
ples-to-peoples  programs,  and  do  not 
carry  with  them  large  amounts  of  goods 
or  economic  resources.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  programs  build  for  the  long 
term,  and  do  not  have  immediate  polit- 
ical significance. 

Senators  may  recall  that  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  Peace  Corps  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  although 
the  Peace  Corps  is  considered  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  U.S.  overall  effort 
in  the  international  field,  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  an  adjunct  to  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional security,  but  is  in  a  sense  a  people- 
to-people  program  in  which  we  place 
great  confidence  for  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  might  protect 
Its  integrity  and  not  bring  it  within  the 
purview  of  the  aid,  or  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  disciplinary  action  which  this 
country  take  with  respect  to  any  other 
nation. 

The  amendment  would  not  mean  that 
the  Peace  Corps  must  be  sent  to  every 
coimtry.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  limitations  and  the  prohibi- 
tions that  we  have  placed  in  the  bill 
would  not  apply  to  the  Fulbright  schol- 
arship program  or  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. It  would  leave  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  Peace  Corps  operation  in  any 
particular  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer a  hjrpothetical  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  legislative  history? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  teU  the  Senate 
what  my  fear  is.  If  we  do  not  make  leg- 
islative history,  and  if  we  get  Into  some 
difficult  situation  in  the  future,  the  posi- 
tion might  be  taken  that  the  Senate  had 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  taking 
the  Peace  Corps  out  of  a  country,  even 
though  the  fact  situation  might  warrant 
such  action. 

I  should  like  to  use  as  the  basis  of  my 
hypothetical  question  such  facts  as  we 
have  concerning  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, where  constitutional  government  was 
overthiown.  The  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  was  withdrawing  aid,  at 
least  until  it  found  out  what  the  new 
government  would  do  in  regard  to  con- 
stitutional rights. 

My  hypothetical  question  contem- 
plates the  withdrawal  of  all  forms  of 
assistance.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Peace  Corps,  although  not  foreign 
aid  assistance,  is  a  valuable  assist- 
ance to  a  country.  If  the  President 
should  decide  that  the  Peace  Corps  ought 
to  come  out  of  a  certain  country,  it  would 
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not  be  intended  or  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  restrict  the  President  in  any  way 
from  making  a  decision  to  bring  out  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely  not. 
The  decision  as  a  matter  of  policy  would 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  as 
it  is  now.  It  would  merely  mean  that 
the  amendments  which  have  been  over- 
whelmingly adopted  would  not  apply  spe- 
cifically as  a  prohibition  to  the  Peace 
Corps  or  to  the  so-called  Pulbright  schol- 
arship program.  But  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  program 
would  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  question.  It  is  very  worth 
while. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
obliged  to  express  thoughts  which  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place.    If  I  should  remain  silent, 
I  would  feel  that  I  had  done  so  on  the 
basis  of  fear  to  speak  up  at  a  time  when 
I  was  convinced  that  statements  were  be- 
ing made  that  were  not  sound.    By  my 
silence  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposi- 
tion that   a  democratic  republic  over- 
thrown in  South  Vietnam  should  imme- 
diately be  given  consideration  by  way  of 
aid  and  recognition  while  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  in  which  likewise  a  con- 
stitutional government  is  overthrown,  is 
denied  recognition.    Both  of  the  over- 
thrown governments  were  chosen  in  a 
democratic  process.    In  South  Vietnam 
blood  was  shed,  lives  were  taken,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  incumbent  regime  were  de- 
stroyed.   No  such  thing  happened  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.    In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
the  result  was  subscribed  to  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  citizens.    In  South  Viet- 
nam it  was  only  the  military  that  active- 
ly participated  in  the  overthrow.    In  my 
judgment,  the  passing  of  another  week 
without  giving  recognition  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  hands  I  have  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Times.    It  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  October  27. 
The  letter  was  written  by  Thomas  F. 
Reilly.    bishop    of    San    Juan    de    la 
Maguano   of   the   Dominican   Republic. 
In  the  letter  the  bishop,  who  vigorously 
supported   Bosch,   points   out   that  the 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  be- 
came Inevitable  in  consequence  of  the 
soft-handed  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Communists  by  Bosch.    In  effect,  the  let- 
ter points  out  that  Bosch  was  an  idealist 
and  sentimentalist,  not  having  any  pos- 
session of  reality.    The  Communists  were 
making  conspicuous  inroads  that  resulted 
In  the  general  public,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  desiring  to  be  assured  that 
communism  would  not  take  hold  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.    On  that  basis  the 
revolution  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Bosch  Was  Ousted — Dominicans  Were 
Apprehensive  or  Another  Cuba,  Prelate 
Says 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Tardily  I  have  seen  your  editorial  com- 
ment (September  29)  on  the  overthrowing 
of  the  Bosch  government  In  Santo  Domingo. 
Dr.  Bosch,  a  most  astute  campaigner,  proved 
himself  as  President  to  be  hypersensitive, 
doctrinaire,  contemptuous  of  many  elements 
devoted  to  democracy  and  strangely  out  of 
touch  with  the  traditions  of  his  country.  I 
feared  that  his  Government  would  fall  in 
the  last  week  of  July  and  sjxtke  strongly 
In  the  effort  to  save  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Apostolic  Nuncio  Emmanuele  Clarizio 
and  the  other  Bishops  in  friendly  talks  with 
EKKtor  Bosch  and  members  of  his  govern- 
ment Indicated  what  must  be  done  to  re- 
gain some  measure  of  lost  popular  support. 
tolerance  or  communism 
I  regret  the  coup  d'etat  and  have  a  deep 
compassion  for  Doctor  Bosch,  who  had  rea- 
son to  consider  himself  a  hard-working,  hon- 
est President  bent  upon  establishing  his  per- 
sonal notions  of  democracy  and  social  jus- 
tice in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Yet  it  Is 
undeniable  that  responsible  civilian  groups 
were  disturbed  by  the  open  smuggling  of 
small  arms  to  the  little  Communist  groups, 
the  bland  tolerance  of  communism,  the  for- 
mation of  a  Bosch-dlrected  militia  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  caneflelds. 

There  was  widespread  determination  that 
the  Domlniclan  Republic  would  not  permit 
Itself  to  become  another  Cuba.  Dr.  Bosch 
obstinately  refused  any  gesture  to  the  na- 
tion to  show  that  he  shared  this  determina- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  rigid 
oligarchy  in  Santo  Domingo.  After  the  Bosch 
triumph  in  the  elections  of  December  1962, 
the  party  of  the  business  community  and 
property  owners  found  a  spirit  of  willing 
cooperation  among  Its  members.  But  on 
February  17  Dr.  Bosch  began  his  derisive 
taunts  against  them  and  brought  things  to 
a  head  with  his  wild  project  of  the  law  of 
confiscations.  Meanwhile  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment administration  declined  sharply 
from  the  fairly  efficient  procedures  which 
the  provisional  government  achieved.  And 
the  poorer  people  came  to  feel  that  the 
lavish  campaign  promises  of  Dr.  Bosch  were 
a  bitter  Jest. 

undisciplined  youth 

I  have  no  attachment  to  any  political  group 
and  indeed  feel  very  unhappy  about  the 
present  muddle.  Our  boys  and  girU  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  university  will  be  more 
undisciplined  than  ever  in  the  weeks  to 
come.  They  cherish  hopes  for  sweeping 
changes — an  integral  revolution— but  have 
only  reached  the  first  stage,  wherein  Latin 
American  youths  indulge  in  school  strikes, 
rock  throwing,  and  heroic  oratory. 

Withal.  I  am  not  without  hope  for  the 
new  civilian  regime.  After  the  coup,  the 
army  and  the  police  retired  swiftly  to  their 
barracks. 

These  civilians— representatives  of  five 
parties — are  likely  to  be  in  closer  touch  than 
the  Bosch  government  with  the  tradition  of 
the  nation,  more  competent  in  administra- 
tion, and  more  effective  in  carrying  through 
socially  progressive  plans,  which  the  whole 
nation  anxiously  seeks.  May  they  not  start 
quarreling  among  themselves. 

If  they  fall,  we   are  in  for  deep  trouble. 
Thomas  P.  Reillt.  C.SS.R.. 
Bishop  of  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana,  Do- 
minican Republic. 
Rome,  October  11. 1963. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Another  reason  that  I 
must  speak  is  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  subscribe  to  a  proposition  that 
would  make  the  Pulbright  scholarship 
program  and  the  Peace  Corps  program 
sacrosanct.  'We  should  not  hold  out  to 
the  world  that  whatever  these  young 
men  do  is  above  everything  else  that  our 
country  is  doing.  If  we  deny  these  na- 
tions aid,  and  if  we  refuse  to  help  them 
on  the  basis  that  they  have  not  followed 
a  course  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  place  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Pulbright  students  in  a  different 
class. 

Why  do  I  make  that  statement?  This 
afternoon  there  came  to  my  desk  a  letter 
from  a  Peace  Corps  worker  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  words  of  his  let- 
ter are  of  such  a  character  as  to  reveal 
that  the  writer  is  an  actual  participant 
in  the  political  controversy  that  is  going 
on  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  When 
the  Peace  Corps  bill  was  passed,  I  am 
certain  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
it  was  repeatedly  declared  that  the  Peace 
Corps  members  would  not  become  the 
propagandists  of  economic  theories  or  a 
political  philosophy.  In  the  nations  to 
which  they  would  be  sent  they  were  to 
participate  in  manual  work  and  ordeals. 
They  were  not  to  participate  in  politicai 
arguments.  By  its  wording  and  spirit 
the  letter  which  I  received  today  clearly 
indicates  that  that  young  man  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  political  controversy  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

To  summarize.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
argument  that  the  Dominican  revolu- 
tionary govermnent  should  be  rejected. 
I  make  that  statement  because  we  are 
showing  a  great  proclivity  to  reject  gov- 
ernments which  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  hostile  to  communism 
and  to  favor  what  are  supposed  to  be 
democracies  that  are  favorable  to  com- 
munism and  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  a  mistake  to  single 
out  any  function  which  we  are  providing 
to  help  other  countries,  giving  that  func- 
tion superiority  over  the  general  class  of 
services  that  we  are  rendering. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  and  I  urge  Senators  so  to 
vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  this  amendment  does  not 
provide  that  aid  under  the  Peace  Coi-ps 
or  under  the  Pulbright  exchange  pro- 
gram shall  not  be  cut  off.  but  merely 
that  those  two  programs  will  be  exempt 
from  the  mandatory  cutoff  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
thoroughly,  and  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  asked  the  question.  In 
the  5"i  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
decided  that  we  try  to  balm  our  con- 
sciences by  having  inserted  in  bills  that 
"this  shall  not  be  done  until  such  and 
such  findings  are  made."  We  provide  an 
escape  clause,  and  then  believe  that  we 
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have  been  spared  the  odium  of  what  we 
have  done. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  were  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  he  would  find  out  that 
the  State  Department  has  adopted  the 
technique  of  saying,  "If  you  can  only  give 
us  a  little  escape  hatch,  regardless  of 
how  small  it  Is,  we  will  get  out." 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  have  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  know  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  occurs. 
We  have  provided  them  with  an  escape 
hatch  in  practically  every  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  had  an  amendment  accepted  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  bar  aid 
to  Communist  countries  by  way  of  loans 
to  establish  socialized  enterprise  com- 
peting with  private  enterprise  within  the 
country.  That  was  my  original  pur- 
pose— to  provide  an  absolute  bar. 

Along  came  the  State  Department  to 
suggest  an  amendment,  that  the  ab- 
solute bar  be  modified  so  that  whenever 
the  President  or  the  administration  de- 
tennined  that  it  was  all  right,  it  could  be 
done. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
points  throughout  the  country  com- 
mending me  on  my  amendment.  I  have 
written  back.  "You  do  not  know  that  I 
had  to  accept  a  modification  which  pro- 
vides that  aid  loans  shall  not  be  made  in 
those  cases,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  rendering 
the  sei-vice." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  present  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  put  into 
power — and  we  assume  it  is  temporary 
power — by  the  military.  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  toward  retain- 
ing the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
that  counti-y  at  this  time?  I  understand 
that  about  100  are  there.  It  has  been 
my  impression  that  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  Is  asking  to  have 
them  retained  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know.  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  state  that  the  former  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  overthrown  regime  was  in 
Washington  and  spoke  most  highly  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  If  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concede  that  if  the 
present  Government  says  the  Peace 
Corps  members  should  be  retained,  that 
would  be  a  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  so  doing.         I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  'l  know  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  a  guest  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  2  or  3 
months  ago,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Dominican  Senate.  At  that  time, 
all  of  them,  including  Uie  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  of 


the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. So  I  was  wondering  what  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Government  Is 
toward  retaining  from  100  to  120  Amer- 
icans who  are  there  now  as  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  However,  my  views  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  quality  of  its  work, 
have  changed  rather  substantially  in  the 
direction  of  the  belief  that  they  are  doing 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  more  praise 
of  the  group  that  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  than  of  any  group  that  went  to 
another  country;  but  perhaps  that  is 
because  I  had  the  opportunity  to  receive 
a  more  complete  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
a  question.  How  can  the  Senator  justify 
lifting  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  scholar- 
ship program  to  a  level  above  the  grant- 
ing of  food  to  maintain  life  and  the 
granting  of  other  aid  that  would  pre- 
serve the  independence  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  counti-y? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  in  the  committee  I  pointed 
out  the  inconsistency  of  recognizing  the 
new  Vietnamese  regime,  which  went  into 
power  through  the  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary and  with  considerable  bloodshed, 
compared  with  the  nonrecognition  of 
the  Dominican  regime,  which  went  into 
power  through  a  strong  military  but 
without  bloodshed,  as  I  understand.  So 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  let  me  say  that 
the  thoughts  which  I  express  tonight 
were  born  as  a  consequence  of  listening 
to  his  argument  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  thank  him  for  It.  The 
Senator's  argument  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  was  made  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  thoughts  that  I  ex- 
press tonight. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  two  things 
we  should  consider  in  our  relationships 
with  the  governments  of  other  countries. 
First:  Is  the  government  a  stable  one? 
Second:  Is  it  friendly  to  the  United 
States' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  can  go  on  from  there 
with  other  considerations;  but  those  two 
are  paramount. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  continuing  the  program  of 
administering  polio  vaccine  to  children 
in  the  Etominican  Republic,  sent  there 
through  a  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  United  Nations 
agencies,  and  private  enterprise  in  the 
United  States.  So  they  have  by  no  means 
severed  their  relationship  with  our  coun- 
try when  humanitarian  considerations 
are  at  stake. 

I  served  for  8  years  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  other  body,  and 
heard  the  discussions  of  the  Greece  and 


Turkey  program  and  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  have  added  my  name  to  this  amend- 
ment because  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  we 
give  the  State  Department  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  something,  they  prob- 
ably will  do  so  if  we  give  them  an  "out," 
as  the  Senator  says.  I  believe  these  are 
very  desirable  programs  on  which  to  give 
them  that  opportunity.  So  I  am  not  do- 
ing it  with  my  eyes  shut.  I  am  doing 
it  with  my  eyes  open,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  For  us,  the  application  of  the  inter- 
est of  youth  is  an  extremely  flexible  and 
highly  desirable  instrument.  Almost 
every  experience  we  have  with  young 
people  is  favorable.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  there  are  aberrations  such  as 
with  respect  to  those  who  went  to  Cuba, 
which  was  not  good.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  have  found  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  educational  exchanges,  or  the  kids 
on  the  streets  of  Moscow  creating  a  "fer- 
ment" to  be  an  extremely  useful  and  flex- 
ible instrument  for  our  side. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  is  a  necessary 
and  a  good  amendment,  which  we  should 
approve  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  realiz- 
ing that  the  State  Department,  will  prob- 
ably allow  it  in  more  countries  than  not. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  doing  it, 
because  I  believe  these  particular  pro- 
grams are  extremely  helpful,  and  have 
none  of  the  drawbacks  which  the  Senator 
and  others  have  found  in  the  various  aid 
programs  that  will  be  prohibited. 

As  to  food  aid,  we  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  though  we  forbid  assistance  we 
do  not  forbid  food  relief.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  matter  how  "naughty"  any  na- 
tion on  earth  has  been,  the  American 
people  would  still  have  human  feelings 
toward  giving  its  starving  people  direct 
food  relief,  which  is  very  different  from 
assistance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  or  the  Senator 
from  New  York  who  has  just  spoken,  in 
connection  with  humanitarian  problems, 
if  we  cut  off  direct  assistance  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  whether  we  will 
not  still  help  in  those  causes  by  contrib- 
uting through  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  undertakes  to  distribute 
polio  vaccine.  So,  even  if  we  should,  in 
a  certain  situation,  not  extend  such  relief 
under  the  foreign  aid  program,  would  we 
not,  at  the  same  time,  take  care  of  that 
need  through  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Let  me  answer  first. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  with 
resp>ect  to  the  question  which  was  just 
put.  School  No.  1  consists  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Communists  intend  to 
destroy  our  country.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  firing,  this  school 
is  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  a  war. 
It    says    that    whatever    aid    Is    given 
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through  the  Government,  as  distin- 
!4uished  from  the  Red  Cross,  constitutes 
helping  the  enemy  while  we  are  engaged 
in  a  war. 

The  second  school  consists  of  those 
who  say  we  are  not  engaged  in  war,  that 
Red  Russia  has  become  mellowed  and 
callowed,  and  that  it  wants  to  live  with 
us.  Therefore  they  urge  that  we  give 
help  to  them  in  vaiious  forms. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  school.  I 
am  of  the  belief  that  when  we  give  aid 
to  an  enemy,  whatever  the  source  may 
be.  we  perpetuate  the  wrong  and  make 
possible,  in  the  long  run,  an  aggravation 
of  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American 
youth,  by  giving  aid  to  the  enemy  we 
may  cause  the  loss  of  many  more  lives 
in  the  future  than  would  take  place  if 
we  had  brought  to  an  end  those  govern- 
ments that  are  hostile  to  our  concept  of 
what  goodness  is  in  the  world. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
answer  briefly.  The  United  Nations  does 
supply  such  aid  under  its  charter.  This 
is  similar  to  a  proposal  I  have  made, 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co..  Pan-American  Airways,  and  the 
Lily-TuLp  Cup  Co.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  in  operation,  but  none  of  them 
is  of  the  natui-e  of  the  two  programs  re- 
ferred to. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  this  question.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  war.  but  it  is  a  war  that  can 
be  fought  not  merely  with  blunt  weap- 
ons, but  with  armies  of  which  these  two 
programs  are  important  in  terms  of  be- 
ing able  to  win  the  war  without  dropping 
an  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
2»2  years  the  Peace  Corps  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  sending  highly  quali- 
fied, well-trained  Americans  to  serve  in 
other  countries  as  volunteers.  In  recent 
weeks  these  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
received  several  distinguished  awards  for 
their  work.  These  awards  were  made. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  by  the  people  of  the  for- 
eign cc»untries.  Eleven  countries  in  Asia, 
for  example,  presented  the  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay  Award  to  tJfe  1.400  volunteers 
serving  there.  This  award  has  sometimes 
been  called  Asia's  Nobel  Prize.  The  vol- 
unteers were  the  first  group  of  non- 
Asians  to  receive  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
working  with  people.    I  do  not  think— 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  intends — 
that  these  volunteers  should  be  affected 
by  section  620(e)  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering.      Also,    the    Peace    Corps 
s^iould  not  be  imderstood  as  included  in 
the  Gruening  amendment  No.  231.     In 
this  respect  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  AID.  Public  Law  480.  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram where  we  are  primarily  dealing 
with  commodities.    The  Peace  Corps  is 
dealing  with  people,  not  things.     And 
people  can  accomplish  objectives  that 
things  cannot    This  is  why  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  Peace  Corps 
from  any  countiy  except  under  the  most 


extreme  circumstances.  It  should  be 
made  clear,  therefore,  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  section  620(e>  of  this 
act  does  not  apply  to  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Gruening  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  said : 

The  Peuce  Corps  is  not  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  because  to  make  it  bo 
would  rob  It  of  its  contribution  to 
foreign  policy  •  •  •.  Tlie  Peace  Corps  is  an 
opportunity  for  tV.e  nations  of  the  world  to 
learn  what  America  Is  oil  about.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  things  our  country 
can  do  in  the  world  today.  OuUlde  of  the 
shadows  and  struggles  of  the  cold  war,  out- 
side of  the  military  rivalries  which  heighten 
dangers  all  over  the  world,  outside  of  the 
constant  sense  of  national  advantage  which 
pervades  diplomacy,  if  the  Peace  Corps  can 
let  other  peoples  find  out  what  this  covmtry 
is  all  about,  we  sJ^all  be  surprised  to  discover 
how  many  allies  America  has  all  over  the 
world. 


I  do  not  know  how  more  eloquently 
could  be  expressed  the  puipose  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  hopes  of  those  of 
us  who  sponsored  it. 

These  purposes  do  not  encompass 
assistance  and  foreign  aid  as  we  have 
come  to  Uiink  of  them  and  as  we  are 
discussing  ihem  today.  They  go  far  be- 
yond and  above,  if  indeed  they  could  be 
called  assistance  at  all. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  does  not  re- 
gard the  language  of  the  pending  bill, 
which  refers  to  "assistance  under  any 
other  act."  as  applying  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  To  apply  it  to  Peace  Coips  vol- 
unteers would  inevitably  tend  to  make 
the  Peace  Corps  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy.  This,  as  Secretary  Rusk  has 
said,  "would  rob  it  of  its  contribution  to 
foreign  policy." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  sec- 
tion 620 1 e>  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gkuk- 
NiNc],  amendment  No.  231.  which  would 
apply  to  page  51  of  the  biU.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  start  setting  a  precedent 
under  which  the  Peace  Corps  would  be 
pulled  out  or  sent  into  foreign  countries 
on  the  basis  of  every  friendly  or  un- 
friendly action  taken  by  the  governments 
of  these  comitries.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a 
people-to-people  program.  It  can  oper- 
ate in  the  effective  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  a  country  where  that  govern- 
ment may  be  doing  certain  things  of 
which  our  Government  quite  properly 
disapproves. 

I  think  the  point  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Peru.  As 
Senators  will  recall,  in  June  1962  a  mili- 
tary junta  refused  to  allow  the  consti- 
tutionally elected  President  to  take  office 
and  instead  took  over  the  Government 
itself.  There  followed  a  crisis  In  our 
relations  with  Pei-u.  But  during  the  year 
in  which  the  junta  held  power,  over  200 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  entered  into  serv- 
ice in  Peru  and  put  into  operation  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most  effective 
Peace  Corps  programs  in  the  world. 
These  Americans  were  not  identified  by 
the  Peruvian  people  with  the  government 
in  power  nor  was  their  presence  consid- 
ered by  the  Peruvian  people  to  reflect 
U.S.  support  for  or  sympathy  with  that 


government.  That  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  several  awards  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Peru  by  the  Peruvian  people  tliis  past 
simimer. 

I  think  the  case  of  Peru  demonstrates 
tliat  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
in  great  part  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  influence  works  outside  the  ordinary 
channels  of  pohtics  and  diplomacy.  If 
we  extend  section  620*0  to  include  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  may  be  forced  to  remove 
that  influence  when  we  need  it  most.  I 
caruiot  believe  we  want  to  do  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  proposed  Icsis- 
lation  will  make  it  clear  that  that  sec- 
tion does  not  extend  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  would  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  h\  a  way  which 
might  require  suspension  not  only  of  aid. 
as  the  act  now  requires,  but  of  Peace 
Corps  programs  in  countries  which  have 
expropriated  American  property. 

I  understand  why  aid  should  not  be 
given  to  a  country  which  takes  American 
property  without  compensation.  But  I 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  also  in  the  U.S.  in- 
terest to  suspend  a  humanitarian,  peo- 
ple-to-people program  like  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  tremen- 
dously successful  in  getting  down  to  the 
grassroots.  The  volunteers  are  promot- 
ing mutual  understanding  and  a  sense  of 
identity  of  purpose  and  spirit  between 
the  American  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  These 
achievements  do  not  constitute  aid  or 
assistance  programs  as  we  are  discussing 
them  in  regaid  to  this  amendment. 

I  know  my  sentiments  aie  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  doubt  that  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  does  not  re- 
gard assistance  under  any  other  act  as 
it  is  used  in  the  bill  as  covering  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  join  in  what  my  colleagues 
have  stated  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  aid 
when  American  property  has  been  ex- 
propriated. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  hard  at 
work  in  46  countries  today.  They  are 
helping  people,  not  governments.  For 
the  Peace  Corps  is  a  humanitarian  opera- 
tion. This  effort  lias  redounded  greatly 
Xo  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in 
many  ways,  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  himianitarian  principles  that  under- 
lie it:  Service  and  sacrifice.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  not  giving  away  goods  or  dol- 
lars; they  are  giving  something  far  more 
valuable;  Their  lives,  their  spirit,  their 
humanitarianism.  their  great  good  \vill. 
and  their  high  hopes  for  humanity. 
They  give  themselves,  not  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

In  this  light  the  Peace  Corps  is  quite 
different  from  foreign  aid  or  assistance, 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  covered 
by  section  620 le »  or  any  other  section  of 
this  act  that  provides  for  the  suspension 
of  aid  to  a  foreign  coimtry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  Peace  Corps  it 
set  forth  three  purposes  for  it:  First,  to 
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help  the  peoples  of  developing  countries 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpower; 
second,  to  help  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  served;  and  third,  to 
help  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  p>oint  out  the  repeated  emphasis  in 
those  purposes  that  is  placed  on  the  word 
•people."  The  Peace  Corps  was  created 
as  a  people-to-people  program.  Two  of 
its  three  purposes  relate  to  understand- 
ing, not  assistance  as  we  usually  think  of 
it.  I  believe  Congress  intends  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  adhere  to  the  original 
conception  of  it  and  not  be  turned  into 
a  political  weapon  to  be  used  for  or 
against  foreign  governments.  Any  such 
use  of  the  Peace  Corps  would  impair  if 
not  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  fine 
organization  which  Congress  helped  to 
create. 

I  consider  it  Important,  therefore,  that 
section  620  Oe)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  be  not  construed  to  cover  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  am  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  did  not  intend  for  this 
amendment  to  embrace  the  Peace  Corps. 
Certainly  there  was  no  discussion  of  this 
possibility  in  committee  hearings  or 
markup,  and  when  I  voted  for  the 
amendment,  I  did  not,  as  I  understand 
most  of  the  members  did  not.  consider 
that  the  Peace  Corps  was  at  all  involved 
in  its  scope.  I  would  like  for  the  Record 
to  show  that  our  intention  in  passing  this 
amendment  did  not  involve  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  tlie  Senate  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  be  prepared  to  take  it, 
but  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself  and 
the  Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  and  Mr.  Javits]  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
LongI.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Engle] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis ]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatek] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
f  Mr.  GoLDWATER  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 75 

Aiken 

Gore 

Morse 

Allott 

Gruening 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bean 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan, Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Walters 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

WllUams,  Del. 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 
NAYS— 16 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

Edmondson 

Robertson 

Hill 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

Bngle 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Goldwatcr 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

PAST    V — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims,  deter- 
mined by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia for  losses  resulting  from  national- 
ization or  other  taking  of  property  of  such 
nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  for  2  minutes  on  the  amendment 
First  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF 
TODAY  AND  P©R  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  also  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  hoped  that  with  amendments  and 
votes  coming  as  they  are,  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  remain  in  session  until  approx- 
imately 10  o'clock  tonight.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  to  decide.  The 
combined  leadership  hopes  that  amend- 
ments Will  continue  to  be  offered  and  that 
votes  will  be  taken.  Unless  some  Sena- 
tor desires  to  make  an  extraordinarily 
long  speech,  that  will  be  the  procedure 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  laeen  concluded, 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure will  be  followed  tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS  AS  IM- 
PORTANT AS  CHOICE  OP  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Labor  News,  published  at  85  East 
Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  contains  a 
paragraph  in  its  issue  of  October  19. 
1963,  under  the  heading  "Congressional 
Elections  as  Important  as  Choice  of 
President."  The  issue  is  well  and  suc- 
cinctly put.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congressional   Elections   as   Important   as 
Choice  of  President 

Under  our  system  of  government,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  always  receives  vastly 
more  publicity  than  the  election  of  a  Con- 
gress. 

This  shouldn't  be.  Actually  the  choice  of 
Congressmen  is  in  many  ways  more  im- 
portant than  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  great  powers,  more  than  the  head 
of  any  other  government  except  an  outright 
dictatorship. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  Congress, 
especially  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
has  the  last  word  on  national  governmental 
policies. 

If  enough  Congressmen  feel  the  same  way 
about  any  given  issue,  they  can  override  a 
Presidential  veto  of  their  actions  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  their  membership. 

Ordinarily  if  a  President  and  a  Congress 
are  of  the  same  political  faith,  the  President 
can  have  his  program  and  his  policies  en- 
acted into  law.  But  this  is  not  always  true 
and  the  present  Congress  with  its  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  proves  it. 

In  this  country,  neither  major  political 
party  Is  forced  to  go  along  with  the  program 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  Both  parties  are 
made  up  of  individuals  of  widely  divergent 
views,  particularly  the  Democrats  with  their 
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northern   liberals  and   Uielr  southern  oon- 
servative*. 

The  Republicans  although  basically  more 
conservative  nevertheless  have  a  strong  lib- 
eral faction,  niade  up  principally  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Members  of  Congress,  especially  those  In 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  who  must  run 
for  reelection  every  2  years,  are  understand- 
ably closer  to  the  people  than  Is  the  Pres- 
ident. 

And  they  rise  and  fall  on  the  basis  of  how 
well  they  reflect  the  view  of  their  constitu- 
ents when  they  get  to  Washington. 

Therefore.  It  Isnt  wise  for  voters  to  over- 
look their  choice  of  a  Congressman  In  the 
excitement  and  ballyhoo  of  a  presidential 
campaign. 

Selection  of  a  national  leader  to  speak  for 
all  the  people  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  great 
imporunce.  but  so  Is  the  choice  of  the  Indi- 
vidual who  has  a  vote  in  the  most  powerful 
governmental  unit  In  the  world,  the  US 
Congress. 


November  12 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  SMITH 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  that 
very  distinguished  political  analyst  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Chalmers  Roberts, 
in  his  column  today  made  a  serious  er- 
ror in  his  statement: 

Some  of  her  colleagues  report  that  she  Is 
no  friend  personally  or  Ideologically  of  Gold- 
water  though  there  has  been  talk  of  her  run- 
ning on  a  Goldwater  ticket. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  in  serious  error.  I  con- 
sider Barry  Goldwater  to  be  a  good  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine — and  I  certainly 
consider  myself  to  be  a  friend  of  his. 

What  constitutes  friendship  on  an  ide- 
ological basis  is  a  real  puzzler.  I  am 
sure  that  people  can  have  ideological  dif- 
ferences and  still  be  friends — just  as  I 
am  sure. that  sharing  the  same  ideologies 
does  n6t  necessarily  make  persons 
friends. 

But  I  am  not  one  to  begrudge  Mr.  Rob- 
erts his  literary  license  if  it  will  create 
a  little  more  appeal  in  his  writing — any 
more  than  his  column  of  September  23. 
1963.  in  which  he  indicted  me  in  advance 
with  the  speculation  that  should  I  vote 
against  the  test  ban  treaty  it  would  be 
an  attempt  to  curry  political  favor  with 
Senator  Goldwater.  Strangely  enough, 
he  has  never  commented  on  my  vote 
against  the  Goldwater  reservation  to  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  Roberts  could  have  avoided  the 
serious  errors  of  his  columns  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1963.  and  November  12.  1963,  had 
he  taken  the  time  to  check  with  me  rath- 
er than  speculate  or  attribute  to  anony- 
mous sources. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  charge 
enmity  between  two  persons  when  that 
enmity  does  not  exist.  Lest  this  misrep- 
resentation give  further  erroneous  im- 
pressions, let  me  state  very  clearly  that  I 
consider  myself  to  be  a  personal  friend 
of  Baeby  Goldwatsr. 


public  education.  As  Woodiow  Wilson 
put  it  so  well,  "Without  popular  educa- 
tion, no  government  which  rests  upon 
popular  action  can  long  endure."  Cer- 
tainly a  comprehensive  system  of  edu- 
cation is  essential  to  our  democratic 
system  if  we  are  to  provide  equality  of 
opportunity,  preserve  our  cultural  heri- 
tage, and  meet  the  challenges  of- inter- 
national competition. 

Because  I  am  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of -a  sound  educational  system 
to  national  survival  and  progress.  I  am 
I)articularly  proud  of  the  leading  role 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  held  in   the  development  of 
public  education  in  this  country.    It  was 
in   1642  that  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  made  it  man- 
datory that  all  children  in  the  colony 
receive  some  education.    Five  years  later 
the  "Old  Dcluder  Satan  Act"  established 
the  principle  of  publicly  supported  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  by  re- 
quiring every  town  of  50  households  to 
hire  a  teacher  and  every  town  of  100 
households    to    establish    a    grammar 
school.     Again,  in   1827.  Massachusetts 
led  the  Nation  when  it  passed  the  first 
State  law  encouraging  the  spread  of  the 
public  high  school.    In  the  7  years  that 
followed,  the  public  school  movement  was 
given  further  impetus  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  made  support  of  public 
schools  by  taxation  compulsory,   abol- 
ished fees  as  a  requisite  for  attendance 
at  school,  and  declared  them  open  with- 
out charge.    In  1837  Massachusetts  es- 
tablished the  first  State  school  board 
with  Horace  Mann,  the  father  of  the 
American  public  school,  as  its  secretary 
and  in  1852  the  Commonwealth  enacted 
the  fir.st  compulsoi-y  school  attendance 
law.     Indeed,  in  the  field  of  education 
Massachusetts  has  an  impressive  record 
of  firsts.    All  citizens  of  the  Bay  State 
are  proud  that  it  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  free  and 
universal  education  In  the  United  States 
because  we  recognize  the  connection  be- 
tween educational  opportunity  and  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  a  free  society. 

We  do  not  have  a  democratic  system 
unless  our  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  fully  their  talents  and  intelli- 
gence. We  Uve  in  difficult  times  and  it 
is  important  to  our  progress  and  our 
future  that  every  person  be  encouraged 
to  develop  maximum  use  of  his  abilities. 
This  development  is  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  education.  Education  also  faces 
the  critical  challenge  of  preparing  the 
next  generation  for  its  responsibilities. 
As  James  Bryant  Conant.  the  former 
president  of  Hai-vard  University  has 
written: 

The  primary  concern  of  American  educa- 
tion today  Is  to  cultivate  in  the  largest  niun- 
ber  of  our  citizens  an  appreciation  t)oth  of 
the  responsibilities  and  the  beneAts  which 
come  to  them  because  they  are  American 
and  free. 


against  external  and  Internal  foes.  A  spirit 
of  freedom  coupled  with  an  understanding  of 
tlie  nature  of  our  goverimiental  machinery 
and  an  Interest  in  Improving  this  machinery 
is  essential  for  the  continuation  of  a  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  consent  of  the  eov- 
crned.  ^ 

We  must  also  be  aware  of  the  practical 
reasons  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
public  education.  Among  teenagers  who 
are  no  longer  in  school  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  27  percent.  We  should  re- 
member the  warning  of  Dr.  Conant  that 
the  young,  uneducated,  untrained  and 
culturally  deprived  adult  is  "social  dyna- 
mite." In  addition,  between  now  and 
1975  the  number  of  young  people  seek- 
ing higher  education  will  double.  We 
want  our  educational  system  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

Thus,  as  we  observe  American  Educa- 
tion Week,  let  us  remember  that  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  education  is  essen- 
tial to  our  democracy.  Through  educa- 
tion we  must  provide  opportunity  for 
individual  development,  we  must  assure 
the  preservation  of  the  foundations  of 
our  Government,  and  we  must  make 
maximum  use  of  the  abilities  of  our  citi- 
zens. As  the  future  of  our  education  is 
dependent  upon  us.  so  our  future  is  de- 
pendent upon  education. 

In  calling  attention  in  education  week 
to  the  importance  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem we  should  not  fail  to  mention  the 
dedicated  work  of  the  schoolteachers  of 
America  to  whom  we  entrust  our  chil- 
dren. Because  of  their  activities  our 
children  will  become  more  independent 
and  self-ieliant  and  better  citizens  in  the 
days  to  come. 

To  meet  its  responsibility  to  society 
today,  education  must  trigger  the  curi- 
osity of  students  and  awaken  in  them  a 
desire  to  understand  tlieir  Government 
and  the  world  about  them.  It  must  help 
them  to  gain  that  understanding  and  it 
must  stimulate  and  prepare  them  to  as- 
sume an  active  role  in  community  and 
Government  activities.  If  it  is  doing  its 
job.  it  will  alert  them  to  the  drama,  the 
excitement,  and  the  satisfactions  of  that 
experience.  This  is  an  important  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  which  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Nation's  teachers  are  attempt- 
ing to  meet. 
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OTEPKA   TESTIMONY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star  there  was  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Otepka  Testimony." 

This  editorial  calls  our  attention  to  a 
situation  in  which  high  ranking  State 
Department  employees  first  gave  false 
testimony  to  a  congressional  committee; 
then,  when  caught,  they  reversed  this 
testimony  and  admitted  the  truth. 

But^e  truth  is  even  more  shocking. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  observe  American  Education  Week, 
it  Is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
the  fundamental  relationship  between  a 
democratic    form    of    government    and 


In  a  speech  Dr.  Conant  made  another 
important  p>oint: 

As  events  In  Europe  within  our  lifetime 
have  all  too  clearly  demonstrated,  the  great- 
est single  need  of  a  free  society  Is  a  wide- 
spread determination  among  the  citizens  to 
defend  the  basic  principles  of  that  society 


Officiay  of  the  Government  admit  that 
they  illegally  tapped  Mr.  Otepka 's  tele- 
phone. Tapping  a  telephone  under  such 
circumstances  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  smacks  of  police  state  tactics. 

I  suggest  that  the  State  Department 
promptly  fire  those  responsible,  and  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  bring  prompt  action  against  this 


Illegal  Invasion  of  a  man's  privacy  for  no 
reason  other  than  political  reprisal. 

In  this  instance  all  that  Mr.  Otepka 
was  guilty  of  was  cooperating  with  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Otepka  Testimony,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
and  an  article  entitled  "Aids  Admit  Wire- 
tap Use  on  Otepka,"  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  11,  19631 

Otepka   Testimony 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  State  Department 
employees.  Including  one  with  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Security,  did 
not  tell  the  whole  truth  In  sworn  testimony 
given  a  Senate  subcommittee  In  the  Otepka 
case. 

Tills  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Two  of  the  three 
men  Involved  have  been  put  on  an  Indefinite 
leave  status,  with  pay.  It  is  disturbing,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  no  forthright  offi- 
cial condemnation  of  their  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Otto  F.  Otepka  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
State  Department  for  giving  certain  Informa- 
tion, allegedly  improperly,  to  J.  G.  Sourwine, 
counsel  to  the  Senate's  Internal  Seciu-lty 
Subcommittee.  The  case  against  Mr.  Otepka 
was  based  on  material  found  by  searching  his 
"burn  bag" — a  receptacle  for  discarded 
papers  which  are  supposed  to  be  burned.  At 
that  time  instructions  were  given  by  De- 
partment ofliciala  which  were  construed  as 
forbidding  other  State  employees  to  give  any 
Information  to  the  subcommittee.  These  In- 
structions have  been  lifted. 

The  question  now  Is  not  whether  Mr. 
Otepka  was  properly  dismissed.  He  has  taken 
an  appeal  from  his  dismissal  and  the  merits 
win  be  determined  In  that  proceeding.  Nor 
is  the  real  question  concerned  with  the  right 
to  search  burn  bags  or — even — to  tap  tele- 
phones. The  question  Is  simply  whether  wit- 
nesses from  the  State  Department  must  tell 
the  whole  truth  when  tliey  testify  before  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

In  this  case  It  is  clenr  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  tap  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deceive  or  mislead  the  svibcommlttee  on  this 
point.  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  ought  to  move 
lit  fast  to  loweil  tlie  boom  on  this  sort  of 
thing. 


Aids  AdmisC  Wiret.\p  on  Otepka 

W.\sHiNCTON.-^Tlu-ee  State  Department 
officials  now  have  acknowledged  to  Senate 
investigators  telephone  wiring  In  Otto  F. 
Otepka's  office  was  rigged  to  permit  eaves- 
dropping on  conversations  In  his  office. 

However,  they  said  no  actual  Interception 
of  conversations  took  place,  none  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  wiring  was  disconnected 
Within  48  hours  after  a  test  of  its  feasibility 
proved  unsuccessful. 

The  officials  said  their  statements  were 
Intended  to  amplify  and  clarify  earlier  sworn 
testimony  to  tlie  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  lit  which  they  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  instiUlatlon  of  any  listening  de- 
vices in  Otcpka't  office. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
James  O.  Eastlakd.  Democrat,  of  MisEisslppi, 
made  public  the  Ltatemeuts  and  the  earlier 
testimony   without  comment. 

Otepka,  a  veteran  State  DeparUnent  secu- 
rity officer,  was  notified  Tuesday  of  his  dis- 
missal on  charges  of  unbecoming  conduct. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  accused  of  sup- 


plying the  subcommittee  with  Information 
from  confidential  employee  loyalty  files. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  the  subcommittee's  vice  chair- 
man, in  a  Senate  speech  Tuesday  protested 
Otepka's  dismissal  as  an  affront  ^o  the  Sen- 
ate. He  said  then  that  the  State  Department 
had  Installed  a  tap  on  the  security  officer's 
telephone. 

"Although  a  State  Department  official  has 
denied  under  oath  that  this  was  done,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  has  proof 
that  the  tap  was  Installed."  Dodd  added. 

Statements  acknowledging  the  rigging  of 
Otepka's  telephone  were  sent  to  Eastland 
by  John  P.  Rellly,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security;  David  I.  Bellsle,  special 
assistant  to  Rellly,  and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Technical  Services  in 
the  Department's  Office  of  Security. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  insure 
that  the  Senate  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  review  any  agreement  reached  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  with  regard  to 
U.S.  claims  before  such  an  agreement 
comes  into  effect.  The  claims  involved 
are  claims  for  property,  rights  or  inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  taken 
or  nationalized  on  or  prior  to  January  1, 
1945,  by  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

These  claims,  let  me  make  clear,  are 
not  for  war  damages  or  injury  of  that 
type;  they  are  compensation  for  de- 
liberate seizure  by  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  for  which  no 
recompense  has  yet  been  offered.  They 
are  claims  that  have  been  adjudicated 
and  awarded  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  There  are  alto- 
gether a  total  of  2,630  cases,  amounting 
to  $113,645,205.41  in  principal  and  inter- 
est. Some  1.346  claims  were  rejected  by 
the  Commission.  Those  it  awarded  rep- 
resent definite,  adjudicated  Instances  in 
which  property  of  U.S.  nationals  was 
seized. 

Yet  it  is  my  understanding  that  tlie 
Department  of  State  is  presently  con- 
sidering an  agreement  to  settle  with  tlie 
Czechoslovak  Government  for  approxi- 
mately $11  million  or  less  than  10  cents 
on  each  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  more  than  2,600 
persons  and  firms  involved,  such  an 
agreement  would  be  meaningless  and 
would  in  fact  amount  to  U.S.  acceptance 
of  nationalization  without  anything  ap- 
proaching fair  compensation. 


Furthermore,  a  settlement  of  the 
Czech  claims  for  roughly  10  percent 
would  constitute  a  very  dangerous  prec- 
edent. The  United  States  has,  since 
World  War  n,  negotiated  claims  conven- 
tions with  six  nations.  The  first,  with 
Italy,  in  1947,  was  for  100  percent  of  the 
value  of  U.S.  claims.  The  second,  with 
Yugoslavia  In  1948,  was  for  91  percent 
of  the  value  of  U.S.  claims.  The  third, 
in  1950  with  Panama,  was  for  90  percent. 
The  fourth,  in  1960  with  Rumania,  was 
for  24  percent.  The  fifth  with  Poland 
was  for  claims  not  yet  completely  proc- 
essed. And  the  most  recent,  with  Bul- 
garia, was  for  40  percent.  It  is  Ironic 
that  the  two  free  world  countries  paid 
100  and  90  percent  of  claims  against 
them,  while  the  Communist  nations  are 
succeeding  in  paying  a  far  smaller  share. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
number  of  awards  on  the  Czech  claims, 
2.630,  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  two  other  nations  with 
claims  administered  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  that  have 
not  yet  been  agreed  upon  through  con- 
ventions, are  also  very  large:  Hungary 
with  1,153  adjudicated  claims  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  1,925  adjudicated 
claims. 

In  other  words,  if  an  agreement  of 
roughly  10  percent  is  concluded  with 
Czechoslovakia,  we  can  expect  no  better 
terms  from  Hungary  or  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
a  total  value  of  close  to  $300  million  of 
validated  U.S.  claims  may  be  simply 
junked. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  not  only  In 
the  interest  of  the  Czechoslovakia 
claimants,  but  of  others  for  the  futtire, 
I  beUeve  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  look 
into  this  area  and  request  the  opr>ortu- 
nity  to  offer  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Czechoslovakian  and  perhaps  any  suc- 
ceeding claims  convention  that  is  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  adjudi- 
cated claims.  Although  recent  claims 
settlements  have  been  called  executive 
agreements  and  therefore  not  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  there  is  a  precedent  for 
this  action  in  the  Panamanian  settlement 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  August 
9,  1950.  As  that  settlement  amounted  to 
90  percent,  it  strikes  me  as  a  good  pi-ec- 
edent  to  follow. 

Even  more  impwrtant,  however,  in  my 
judgment,  a  settlement  of  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  awarded  claims  is  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  mere  ex- 
ecution of  a  policy  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress. Rather,  it  is  a  deliljeiate  and  cal- 
culating act  of  policy.  The  cases  of  the 
Communist  claims  appear  to  reflect  a 
considered  effort  to  smooth  U.S.  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions at  tlie  exp>ensc  of  individual  U.S. 
claimants.  Perhaps  such  a  move  is  in 
the  national  interest;  perhaps  it  is  justi- 
fied; perhaps  the  Senate  would  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  such  an  agreement 
if  the  pros  and  cons  were  carefully 
weighed. 

But  in  any  case,  U.S.  agreement  on 
only  10  percent  compensation  is  surely 
not  what  tlie  Congress  intended  in  setting 
up  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  determine  tlie  "fair  or  proved 
value  of  the  said  property,  right  or  in- 
terest," often  after  years  of  hearings. 
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Therefore.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  request,  formally  by  res- 
olution, if  necessary,  that  the  agreement 
with  the  Czech  Goverrmient  now  under 
consideration  not  come  into  effect  until 
the  Senate  has  offered  its  advice  and  con- 
sent thereto. 

It  may  be  said,  even  by  those  who  ac- 
cept this  principle,  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  not  an  adequate  vehicle  for  this 
amendment.    On  the  contrary.  I  believe 
it  is  most  appropriate  because,  should  we 
accept  $11  million  as  recompense  for  the 
seizure  of  what  amounts  to  $113  million, 
that  in  my  view  is  substantial  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  recipient  nation,  even 
if  that  country  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
bill  and  receives  not   1  cent  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Last  year,  as  I  recollect,  the  Congress 
adopted,  over  the  objections  of  the  De- 
partment   of    State,    the    Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  ban  aid  to  nations  ex- 
propriating US.  property.    Although  not 
applicable  in  these  instances,  it  clearly 
defined  congressional  sentiment  in  the 
matter  of  expropriations.     During   the 
hearings  this  year.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  admitted  that,  although  he 
opposed  the  amendment  last  year,  he  had 
since  come  to  favor  it.    It  had  been  ex- 
tremely useful  in  strengthening  the  hand 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  dealing  with 
foreign  governments  that  were  tempted 
to  expropriate  U.S.  property.    And  I  note 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
further  strengthening  of  it  this  year. 

In  this  instance  also.  I  believe,  the 
knowledge  that  the  Senate  would  be  re- 
viewing these  treaties,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  negotiators. 
What  is  more,  even  the  Czechs,  who  now 
plead  poverty,  might  think  twice  if  they 
expected  such  an  argument  to  be  weighed 
by  the  Senate,  which  is  well  aware  of 
Czech  foreign  aid  to  Cuba  and  other  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Senate 
are  involved  here.  To  determine  the  di- 
rection of  foreign  policy  is  not  the  proper 
role  of  an  executive  agreement.  More- 
over, without  review  by  the  Senate,  the 
approved  claims  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans stand  to  be  virtually  nullified— 
without  consideration  or  appeal.  A  prec- 
edent would  be  established  that  would 
handicap  U.S.  citizens  and  firms  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  overall  result 
would  not  only  be  the  loss  of  mUlions  of 
dollars  owed  to  us.  but  undoubtedly  an 
additional  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  U.S.  interests  to  undertake  over- 
sea operations  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
Government  would  not  insist  upon  fair 
treatment,  should  the  property  be  seized. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  unfortunately  un- 
der no  illusions  that  we  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  force  the  Czechs  or  Hungarians 
or  Russians  to  pay  100  percent  of  U.S. 
claims.  But  unless  we  exert  our  con- 
stitutional duty,  we  can  be  sure  that 
U.S.  citizens  will  not  get  any  meaningful 
compensation  whatsoever. 

The  most  astonishing  factor  in  this 
whole  situation  is  that  the  United  States 
today  holds  in  frozen  Czech  assets  over 
$8!i  million.  Therefore,  if  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  agrees  to  pay  $11 
million,  that  would  mean  the  only  addi- 


tional funds  required  from  the  Czech 
Government  would  be  $2  '2  million. 

Moreover,  right  now  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  Prance  hold  in  a  tripartite 
arrangement  some  $20  million  of  what  is 
known  as  looted  gold— $9  million  Is  in 
New  York ;  $  1 1  million  is  in  London.    This 
is  gold  rounded  up  by  the  Allies  at  the 
end  of  the  war  from  hiding  places  where 
it  was  placed  by  the  Germans  when  they 
occupied  most  of  Europe.    This  $20  mil- 
lion, it  has  been  determined  under  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Reparations  Agree- 
ment of  January  24,  1946.  probably  came 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  would  no  doubt 
be  slated  to  return  to  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment if  it  is  not  needed  to  pay  valid 
claims.    Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  settle- 
ment now  under  consideration,  as  much 
as  $17' J  million  could  conceivably  be  re- 
turned to  the  Communist  government  in 
Czechoslovakia.     First  and  foremost,  I 
would  like  to  see  that  money  be  used  to 
pay  American  claims,  but  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  cannot  make  that  point  in 
negotiations.  I  for  one  would  rather  see 
the  money  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  tripar- 
tite foreign  aid  effort,  than  simply  turned 
over  to  a  hostile  Communist  government. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  over  $100  million  in  legitimate  U.S. 
claims    for    property    nationalized    by 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  may  well 
be    junked    in    an    essentially    political 
agreement   with   a   Communist  regime. 
This  is  not.  as  the  State  Department  may 
wish  to  suggest,  a  one-way  agreement, 
with  all  benefit  to  the  United  States,  that 
should  be  considered  merely  an  execu- 
tive agreement.    It  is  a  final  settlement 
of  a  complex  issue.    Very  probably  also 
a  sizable   trade  deal   with   the   United 
States  will  be  involved  in  the  final  settle- 
ment, whether  formally  stated  or  not. 
because  that  is  the  way  the  Communists 
like  to  operate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  shows  that  the  impounded  assets 
of  various  countries  in  the  United  States 
have  been  used  to  pay  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  the  countries 
which  now  impound  assets.  For  in- 
stance. Yugoslavia  paid  91  percent  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  property 
taken  from  them  during  World  War  II. 
Panama  paid  90  percent.  Bulgaria  paid 
50  percent.  Rumania  paid  30  percent. 
Italy  paid  100  percent.  No  agreement 
for  settlement  has  been  reached  with 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics, 
and  nothing  has  been  paid. 

With  respect  to  Czechoslovakia,  which 
is  the  country  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  there  are  2.630  claimants.  The 
awards  made  as  legitimate  amount  to 
$113  million.  The  amount  supposedly 
available  to  pay  claims  is  $8,541,000.  with 
$2  million  more  promised,  making  a  total 
of  $10,541,000.  or  about  9  percent  of  the 
claims.  An  additional  $8  million  is  im- 
pounded in  the  United  States,  but  this 
amount  is  not  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
Czechoslovak  claims. 

Eleven  million  dollars  is  impounded  in 
London  under  what  are  supposed  to  be 
"lieu"  funds  that  are  not  being  used. 
The  $8  million  and  the  $11  million  will  be 
returned  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  about  9 
percent  of  the  claims  paid. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  which  I  have  joined 
as  a  cosponsor,  merely  provides  that  be- 
fore the  awards  that  have  been  made  are 
approved  by  our  Government,  a  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  give  its  advice  and  consent. 
I  cannot  see  why  we  should  return  to 
Czechoslovakia  any  moneys  that  might 
be  available,  and  that  are  impounded  in 
the  United  States  and  in  London,  when 
Czechoslovakia  is  paying  off  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  claims  in  the  United  States. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  not  submitted  to  the 
committee.  The  committee  had  no  op- 
portunity to  study  it. 

Whether  some  of  the  allegations  made 
regarding  any  proposed  settlement  with 
Czechoslovakia  are  correct,  I  am.  of 
course,  in  no  position  to  answer.  A  seri- 
ous question  is  involved— one  that  has 
troubled  our  relations  with  several  coun- 
tries with  regard  to  claims.  What  is 
involved  is  a  question  in  law  concerning 
claims  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. The  amendment  does  not  state 
whether  the  persons  were  nationals  at 
the  time  of  confiscation  or  not.  This 
problem  has  complicated  settlements 
that  have  been  attempted  with  some  of 
the  other  countries,  because  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  controversy  in  interna- 
tional law  whether  a  citizen  of  a  country 
at  the  time  the  loss  occurred  has  any 
right  to  go  to  the  United  States  or  any 
other  countiT  and  become  a  national  of 
that  country-  and  enter  a  claim. 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  claim  exists  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
amendment  would  appear  to  authorize 
or  require— I  am  not  sure  which— that 
all  persons  who  are  now  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
would  be  entitled  to  claim. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  speech.  I  am  making  a  reply. 
But  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  eveiy  single  one  of  the 
2,630  claimants  whose  claims  have  been 
adjudicated  and  allowed  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
question  of  after-acquired  citizenship. 
This  requirement  is  clearly  established 
in  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  amendment  as  printed.  It 
would  seem  to  apply  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  moment.  It  does 
not  provide  as  of  the  time  of  loss. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  discussing 
claims  determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  These  are  all, 
by  law,  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  at  the 
time  of  loss.  They  number  2.630.  The 
total  amount  of  the  claims  are  $113  mil- 
lion. The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  threw  out  1 ,300  claims.  We 
are  discussing  only  claims  allowed  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  next  question 
I  was  coming  to  is  the  question  of  the 
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International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  Congress  passed  this  act  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  settling  claims  with 
various  countries.  The  claims  that  have 
already  been  referred  to  by  previous 
sF>eakers  involve  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Italy,  and  were  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  usual  pro- 
cedure should  not  be  followed  in  this 
case.  The  custom  clearly  is  to  submit 
such  claims  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission,  as  provided  by  law; 
and  we  are  always  given  a  rep>ort  in  re- 
gard to  the  settlement.  But  under  this 
Act  such  matters  have  not  been  handled 
by  treaty.  The  one  exception  of  which  I 
know  involved  a  case  in  Panama,  but 
our  relations  with  Panama  are  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  our  relations  with  many 
other  countries* 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  depart 
from  the  custom,  and  In  this  case  to  re- 
quire a  treaty.  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  a  settle- 
ment, rather  than  to  promote  one,  be- 
cause this  matter  has  already  been  before 
the  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  we  any  greater 
obligation  to  pixjtect  citizens  who  have 
such  claims  against  Panama  than  we 
have  to  protect  citizens  who  have  similar 
claims  against  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  or 
any  other  country,  as  to  which  such 
claims  have  been  settled  by  the  usual 
procedure? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIOHT.  I  see  no  reason,  on 
principle,  to  provide  for  any  different 
treatment.  We  have  had  no  serious 
complaint.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
claims  against  Yugoslavia.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  stated  that  91  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  claimed  were  paid, 
under  the  usual  procedure.  So  I  see  no 
reason  why  special,  different  treatment 
should  be  provided  for  a  citizen  who  has 
such  a  claim  against  Czechoslovakia  or  a 
citizen  who  ha*  such  a  claim  against 
Yugoslavia. 

Certain  allegations  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  but  we  do  not  act  on  the 
basis  of  allegations.  I  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  refute  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made;  but  they  were 
not  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
I  have  no  information  about  the  nature 
of  the  claims,  other  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  and  what  my 
staff  knows  in  general. 

The  usual  procedure  is  that  after  the 
Claims  Commission  considers  the  claim, 
implementing  legislation  is  proposed. 
The  point  is  that  the  Commission  is  not 
tr>ing  to  secrete  something  from  Con- 
gress; and  thus  far  all  matters  of  this 
sort  have  been  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  procedure. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  let  me  state  that  the 
reason  why  no  complaint  was  made  in 


the  case  of  claims  against  Italy  was  that 
the  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Italy 
were  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Yugo- 
slavia were  paid  91  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Pan- 
ama were  paid  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against  Ru- 
mania were  paid  24  cents  on  the  dollar; 
and  U.S.  citizens'  claims  against  Bul- 
garia were  paid  40  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  settlement  in  the  case  of  such 
claims  against  Rxmiania  was  the  lowest 
up  to  now. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  plan 
now  contemplated  in  the  Department  is 
to  pay  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
on  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  who  have  had 
their  claims  adjudicated  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and 
whose  claims  have  been  found  valid — 
2,630  claims  of  that  sort,  involving  a  total 
of  almost  $114  million.  In  other  words, 
if  the  owner  of  a  cigar  store  there  had 
his  property  taken  from  him  by  the  Com- 
munist government,  and  if  the  store  was 
valued  at  $3,000.  he  is  asked  to  accept 
less  than  $300  for  his  claim.  These 
claimants  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  did  not 
come  to  my  attention  when  the  commit- 
tee considered  the  bill;  but  I  submitted 
the  amendment  to  the  staff,  to  the  chair- 
man, and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber; and  I  think  they  have  at  least  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

I  am  sure  the  State  Department  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  because  it 
does  not  want  any  interference  in  regard 
to  the  amount  for  which  it  can  settle 
such  claims  of  US.  citizens  against  other 
countries.  But  there  is  precedent  for 
the  amendment. 

I  concede  that  five  of  the  six  cases  were 
settled  without  any  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ate; but  such  claims  against  Panama 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  a  treaty 
is  treated,  and  the  agreement  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
Ninety  percent  of  those  claims  were  paid. 

So  I  hope  that  if  these  claims  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  the  settlement  will 
be  something  more  than  on  a  10-percent 
basis.  If  the  Department  can  make  a 
case  for  settling  these  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar  or 
less,  that  can  still  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment,  which 
only  provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  it  should  look  into  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  into  such 
legislation,  when  it  is  proposed.  The 
Italian  claims,  which  have  been  referred 
to.  were  dealt  with  by  implementing  leg- 
islation—namely. Senate  bill  947;  and 
those  claims  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  legislation,  rather  than  in 
connection  with  a  treaty.  I  do  not  know 
how  a  treaty  would  result  in  larger  pay- 
ments than  those  which  would  be  made 
under  the  usual  procedure. 

The  point  is  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  seeking  to  require  that  a 
treaty  procedure  be  followed;  but.  as  I 
have  stated,  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  usual  procedure.  Furthermore,  this 
agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate,   when    and    if    an    agreement    Is 


reached;  but  the  negotiation  of  the 
agreement  is  traditionally  left  to  the 
Claims  Commission,  and  I  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  such  claims  against 
some  particular  country  should  be  ex- 
cepted— although  there  may  be  some 
reason.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
a  provision  should  be  included  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  claims.  These  items  relate 
to  claims  resulting  from  the  last  war  and 
from  the  confiscation  of  assets  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  If  there  is  merit  to  the 
claims,  they  should  be  handled  by  means 
of  a  separate  bill  or  resolution.  How- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  growing  prac- 
tice of  attaching  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
an  amendment  on  any  little  Issue  In 
which  a  Member  of  Congress  may  be 
interested.  The  result  Is  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  Is  becoming  a  vehicle  for 
every  miscellaneous,  irrelevant  measure 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  foreign 
aid. 

Why  was  not  this  matter  handled  In 
a  separate  resolution?  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  provision  should  be  allowed  to 
clutter  up  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Goodness 
knows.  It  is  already  cluttered  up  enough. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor how  the  Senate  will  have  an  opF>or- 
tunity  in  connection  with  proposed  legis- 
lation to  vote  either  up  or  down  a  pro- 
posed settlement  after  it  is  made  with  a 
different  country.  S.  947  deals  only  with 
Poland  and  provides  for  a  determina- 
tion of  claims  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  could 
reject  the  implementing  legislation 
which  thus  would  be  submitted  to  it.  I 
admit  that  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
happen,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  amendment  only 
seeks  to  say,  "Let  us  have  a  look  at  this 
now,  to  see  whether  the  proposed  set- 
tlement is  advantageous  to  our  country 
and  is  fair  or  is  not  fair."  It  is  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  negotia- 
tors. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
ratification  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes,  it  would,  except 
I  wish  to  point  out  ttiat  the  amendment, 
like  so  many  others,  is  one  which  the 
State  Department  would  have  a  right  to 
ignore  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  It  Is  a  sense- 
of-Congress  amendment.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  would  provide  that  we 
think  we  should  have  a  look  at  the  ques- 
tion as  a  treaty,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Panama,  rather  than  in  the  four  or  five 
cases  in  which  we  did  not  have  a  look  at 
the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  the  adminis- 
tration chose  not  to  do  it? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  very  little 
that  we  could  actually  do  about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  adop- 
tion of  the  Keating  amendment  now 
pending  may  prevent  a  serious  injustice 
to  a  number  of  American  citizens  who 
have  been  awarded  claims  for  the  For- 
eign Clainas  Settlement  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  already  approved 
these  claims  based  on  losses  due  to  the 
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nationalization  by  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment in  Czechoslovakia  of  thi&  proper- 
ty of  these  United  States  citizens.  The 
Commission  has  awarded  a  total  of 
$113,645,000  to  2.630  claimants.  But  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  State  De- 
partment, now  negotiating  several  issues 
with  Czechoslovakia,  may  settle  this 
claim  of  over  $113  million  for  only  $11 
million  or  about  9.7  percent  of  the  ap- 
proved total.  In  effect,  the  State  De- 
partment would  give  up  90  percent  of 
these  approved  claims,  severely  under- 
cutting the  determinations  of  awards 
which  have  been  made  by  the  responsi- 
ble U.S.  agency.  This  reduced  settle- 
ment would  be  effected  without  allowing 
these  claimants  either  a  hearing  or  an 
appeal. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  1  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
would  require  Senate  ratification  of  any 
claims  settlement  reached  with  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  amendment  is  sensible 
and  deserves  strong  support. 

Not  only  would  the  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  State  Department  consti- 
tute an  unjust  treatment  of  the  claim- 
ants, who  would  receive  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  their  already  greatly  reduced 
claims,  but  also  it  would,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating]  has  point- 
ed out,  provide  assistance  of  over  $100 
million  to  the  Communist  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Surely  this  would  be 
contrai-y  to  the  spirit  expressed  in  re- 
cent Senate  votes  on  the  pending  bill. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
similar  settlements  are  still  outstanding 
or  in  progress  with  other  countries.  In 
the  case  of  some  countries  the  settle- 
ments have  been  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  claim,  and  in  no  case  has  a 
settlement  as  low  as  10  percent  been 
agreed  to.  We  should  consider  the  effect 
of  a  10-percent  settlement  with  Czech- 
oslovakia on  the  attitude  toward  further 
payments  or  settlements  to  be  made  by 
other  countries  such  as  Hungary.  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  inter- 
feres improperly  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  State.  We  do  not 
ask  for  a  100  percent  settlement,  merely 
for  Senate  review  of  the  settlement  the 
State  Department  asks  that  we  accept. 
Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  that  other 
considerations  among  the  issues  at  stake 
justify  a  less  than  100  percept  settle- 
ment. But  in  a  case  in  whichlhe  deci- 
sion of  the  responsible  agency  is  threat- 
ened with  almost  complete  contradiction 
by  another  agency.  I  think  we  can  prop- 
erly insist  on  Senate  review  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  interests  of  citizens. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  proposing 
it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  The  points  which 
the  Senator  has  made  are  very  im- 
portant. If  we  allow  a  settlement  of  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  present  case. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 


are  still  pending  and  unsettled  the  claims 
of  U.S.  citizens  against  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
property  taken  in  that  nation  and  also 
the  claims  in  Cuba.  Such  action  would 
be  a  real  impetus.  I  fear,  to  an  inadequate 
settlement  in  the  case  of  countries  in 
which  the  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  have 
been  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
valid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understood,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  that  the 
proposal  would  be  a  mandate  to  come  to 
Congress.  As  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  he  said  that  the  amend- 
ment is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion. I  hope,  and  would  expect,  that  the 
Department  of  State  would  be  in  accord 
with  our  wishes  if  we  declared  it  to  be  our 
sense,  but  they  would  not  be  required  to 
do  so.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
nois  would  concede  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes.  that  is  true. 
Mr.    KEATING.     I    hope    that    they 
would  treat  it  as  a  mandate  but.  strictly 
speaking,  it  would  not  be  one. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  spirit  of  the  amendment  has 
my  approval  as  an  individual.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  the  claimants  must 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  expropriation,  seizure, 
or  confiscation.  I  believe  that  point 
should  be  absolutely  clear. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  theory  that 
a  settlement  of  10  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
the  present  case  might  set  a  precedent 
for  some  other  cases.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  a  look  at  the 
amount.s  of  the  proposed  settlements, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Iron  Cuitain 
countries.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  amendment  would 
not  apply  to  persons  who  came  over  to 
the  United  States  and  thereafter  ac- 
quired American  citizenship. 

The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
that  some  amendments  along  that  line 
have  been  proposed.  Pereons  who  have 
come  to  this  country  and  later  acquired 
American  citizenship  could  make  claims 
against  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
their  property  was  seized  while  they  were 
under  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  seizing  counti-y.  We  may  not  like 
that.  We  may  think  that  is  morally 
wrong.  But  from  a  legal  standpoint,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  country  under 
whose  sovereignty  the  person  was  at  the 
time  the  property  was  seized  might  have 
a  pMjsition. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  2,630  claimants 
who  have  had  their  claims  adjudicated 
to  the  extent  of  $113  million  were,  each 
and  every  one  of  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  1945  when  their  prop- 
erties were  taken. 

Second,  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement   Act    requires   that    only   such 


claimants  as  were  U.S.  citizens  at  the 
time  of  their  loss  are  awarded  valid 
claims.  The  Senator  Is  correct  In  re- 
spect to  his  suggestion  that  there  has 
been  discussion  about  extending  the 
benefits  to  those  who  have  later  acquired 
citizenship,  but  such  a  position  has  never 
been  written  Into  the  law.  The  only  ones 
who  would  be  eligible  are  those  who  were 
citizens  at  that  time. 

I  would  have  no  hesitancy  In  writing 
Into  the  language  of  the  amendment  a 
provision,  on  line  6.  so  that  the  amend- 
ment at  that  line  would  read  as  follows: 

"Claims  Settlement  Commission,  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  who  were 
such  at  the  time  of  their  losses." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  lan- 
guage Is  properly  drafted.  I  would  have 
no  objection.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator's position  is  sincere.  The  language 
no  doubt  means  what  he  says  it  means. 
If  it  does,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  put- 
ting the  language  in  the  amendment 
clearly  and  understandably. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  so  that  on  line  7,  after  the 
word  "States."  that  there  be  added  the 
words  "who  were  such  at  the  time  of 
their  losses."  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment would  read; 

PART  V — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  hereafter  entered  Into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia relating  to  the  settlement  of  claims, 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  such  at  the  time  of  their 
losses,  against  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia for  losses  resulting  from  nationaliza- 
tion or  other  taking  of  property  of  such 
nationals,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  advice  and  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd].  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisJ.  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [  Mr.  Encle  1  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[  Mr.  Long  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  Macnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote;  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  I 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Kuchel]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldw?ater)  and  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  KuchelI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

(No.  225  Leg.  1 
i    YEAS— 39 

Allott  fiart  Pastore 

Beall  Hlckenlooper      Pearson 

Bennett  Hruska  Prouty 

Boggs  Javlts  Proxmire 

Carlson  Johnston  Rlblcoff 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Robertson 

Cotton  Keating  Scott 

Curtis  Il^usohe  Simpson 

Dlrkscn  WlcClenan  Talmadge 

Dodd  Miechem  Tliurmond 

Domlnlck  Miller  Tower 

Douglas  Mbrton  Williams,  Del. 

Fong  mmdt  Young.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 49 

Aiken  H«rtke  Morse 

Anderson  Hayden  Moss 

Bartlett  Hill  Muskle 

Bayh  Holland  Nelson 

Brewster  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Bible  Ihouye  Pell 

Burdlck  J^kson  Randolph 

Cannon  J)ardan.  N.C.  Saltonstall 

Church  Htnnedy  Smathers 

Clark  liOng.  Mo.  Smith 

Eastland  Munefleld  Sparkman 

Edmondson  McGee  Walters 

Ellender  McOovern  Williams.  N.J. 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Pulbrlght  McNamara  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Metcalf 

Grucnlng  Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Byrd.  Va.  Goldwater  McCarthy 

Byrd.W.Va.  Kuchel  Russell 

Cooper  Lang.  La.  Stennis 

Engle  Magnuson  Symington 

So  Mr.  Kbatings  amendment,  as 
modified,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  249,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  the  committee  amendment.  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
uill  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
Posed,  on  page  48,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  3,  and  between 
lines  3  and  4  to  Insert  the  following: 

(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  Is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 


assessments  and /or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  supporting  assistance  under 
chapter  4  of  part  I,  assistance  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  established  under  chapter  5 
of  part  I,  and  military  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  II),  or  any  other  law  author- 
izing assistance  to  foreign  countries  (other 
than  military  assistance,  supporting  assist- 
ance, or  assistance  from  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund),  to  the  government  of  any 
nation  which  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears  in  its  payment  of  any  assessment 
by  the  United  Nations  for  its  regular  budget 
or  for  peace  and  security  operations,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  govern- 
ment has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  pay- 
ing (Independently  of  such  assistance)  all 
such  arrearages  and  placing  its  payments  cf 
such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  de- 
termines that  such  government,  by  reason 
of  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances,  Is 
economically  unable  to  give  such  assurance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  each 
Senator's  desk  are  two  mimeographed 
tables.  I  propose  to  discuss  these  tables 
after  my  preliminary  remarks. 

My  amendment  was  presented  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  last  June.  My  state- 
ment appears  in  the  hearings  report 
commencing  at  page  349.  A  list  of  the 
various  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
showing  their  total  arrearages — regular 
budget  dues  and  assessments  for  the 
emergency  force  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Congo — and  receipts  of  grants,  loans, 
and  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States  appears  at  pages  352  and  353.  In 
the  printing  of  the  report,  Mauritania 
and  Sudan  were  erroneously  omitted. 

At  the  desk  of  each  Senator  are  two 
mimeographed  tables  updating  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  hearing  report. 
The  hearing  report  table  was  based  on 
the  report  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat  as  of 
May  31,  1963.  The  mimeographed  tables 
are  based  on  the  Secretariat  report  as 
of  September  30,  1963. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  gear 
our  foreign  aid  policy  into  our  policy 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
invite  attention  to  the  statement  In  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  main  bill  which  "reaffirms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security  through 
the  United  Nations."  Most  assuredly, 
this  basic  policy  of  our  country  cannot  be 
carried  out  If  the  United  Nations  goes 
out  of  existence  because  of  bankruptcy. 
And,  Mr.  President,  the  U.N.  Is  headed 
for  bankruptcy.  The  temporary  relief 
afforded  by  the  U.N.  bond  issue  is  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end.  As  of  September  30 
of  this  year,  total  arrearages  of  member 
nations  amounted  to  almost  $104  million. 
This  situation  has  become  progressively 
worse.  As  of  September  30,  1961.  ar- 
rearages totaled  $44.7  million;  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962,  the  total  was  $80.9  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  from  News  Front  for 
October  1963.  entitled  "What  Price 
Peace?  United  Nations  Depends  Heavily 
on  the  United  States  To  Meet  Mounting 
Costs  of  Its  Activities.  Continued  Re- 
fusal of  Some  Nations  To  Pay  Their 
Share  of  Peace  Operations  Poses  Serious 
Threat  to  Future  of  U.N. " 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Price  Peace?— United  Nations  De- 
pends Heavily  on  the  United  States  To 
Meet  Mounting  Costs  of  Its  Activities. 
Continued  Refusal  of  Some  Nations  To 
Pay  Their  Share  of  Peace  Operations 
Poses  Serious  Threat  to  Future  of  the 
U.N. 

The  United  Nations  Is  suffering  from  a  bad 
case  of  •financial  nerves."  Continued  re- 
fusal of  certain  nations  to  pay  their  share 
of  assessments  for  emergency  U.N.  operations 
Is  sapping  the  economic  lifeblood  out  of  the 
international  peace  organization. 

In  December  1961,  as  the  U.N.  teetered  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  the  General  As- 
sembly authorized  flotation  of  a  »200  million 
bond  issue.  By  October  1963,  73  percent  of 
the  bonds  had  been  purchased  and  an  addi- 
tional $1.3  million  was  still  on  the  books  in 
pledge  form  from  10  member  nations.  To 
date,  the  United  States  has  purchased  $72 
million  of  U.N.  bonds,  50  percent  of  the  total 
subscription. 

( A  new  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  October 
1962  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  match  bond  purchases  of  other  na- 
tions with  the  tot£il  loan  not  to  exceed  $100 
minion.) 

The  U.N.  spends  about  $90  million  an- 
nually for  its  regular  administrative  and 
peacekeeping  activities.  Associated  U.N. 
agencies  such  as  the  Special  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Assistance,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, and  the  UJJ.  Children's  Fund  add 
another  $250  million  to  UJJ.  expenditures. 
Member  nations  are  assessed  for  the  regu- 
lar budget  according  to  "ability  to  pay." 
i.e..  per  capita  and  total  national  income 
and  ability  to  acquire  foreign  currency.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  ranks  high  on  all 
counts.  It  pays  32  percent  of  the  regular 
budget  compared  to  15  percent  paid  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  0.04  percent  paid  by  smaller 
nations  such  as  El  Salvador  and  Ivory  Coast. 
The  United  States  also  contributes  over  40 
percent  of  the  affiliated  agencies'  expenses. 
The  negative  attitude  of  a  handful  of  na- 
tions In  supporting  the  costly  Congo  and 
Suez  operations  forced  the  bond  Issue.  But 
this  economic  bailout  offers  the  U.N.  only 
temporary  relief. 

In  1962,  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
official  U.N.  Judicial  organ  headquarters  at 
The  Hague,  Netherlands,  ruled  that  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
peacekeeping  operations  were  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  the  organization  and  that,  under 
the  charter,  members  who  fell  in  arrears 
2  years  or  more  would  lose  the  right  to  vote 
In  the  Assembly. 

Between  now  and  the  opening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  September  1964,  when  the 
new  ruling  will  become  effective,  the  U.N. 
will  have  to  stumble  along  as  best  it  can. 
Belgium,  which  in  the  past  has  refused  to 
support  the  U.N.  Congo  operation,  recently 
decided  to  pay  her  $192,000  share  of  the  $16 
million  it  will  cost  to  keep  the  force  there 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1964.  The  Bel- 
gians, however,  have  made  no  decision  re- 
garding payment  of  the  $3.3  million  In  back 
assessments  which  have  accrued  since  the 
operation  began  in  July  1960.  But  the  sud- 
den change  In  Belgian  strategy  sparks  some 
hope  that  other  nations  may  follow  suit. 

The  Congo  force  (ONUC)  costs  about  $120 
million  annually  and  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  in  Suez  (UNEF)  about  $20  million.  In 
view  of  the  serious  financial  crisis,  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  recently  proposed  a  drastic 
cutback  in  U.N.  assistance  to  the  Congolese 
Government. 

Forty-nine  member  nations  are  $29.9  mil- 
lion In  arrears  for  the  UNEF  operation.  So- 
viet bloc  nations  and  Cuba  owe  $21.1  million, 
69  percent  of  total  back  payments.  Current 
UNEP  debt,  including  second  quarter  1963 
payments,  is  $36  million. 
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But  It  U  the  Congo  which  has  driven  the 
U.N.  to  the  brink  of  dlfiaster.  Fifty-six  na- 
tions owe  $83.4  million  In  back  pajinenta. 
France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  collectively  owe  $59.3 
million,  71  percent  of  the  total.  The  overall 
debt  outstanding  for  the  Congo  exceeds  $100 
million. 

Most  memt>ers  have  willingly  paid  their 
share  of  assessments  for  U.N.  administrative 
activities.  Possible  loss  of  vote  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  strengthens  the  incentive  to 
do  so. 

Root  of  the  U.N.'s  financial  malaise  rests  in 
trying  to  enforce  pajmient  for  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  Russians  refuse  to  pay  for 
the  UNEIP  and  Congo  forces  claiming  the  ex- 
penses are  not  for  regular  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization,  contrary  to  the 
ruling  of  the  World  Court.  They  maintain 
the  "aggressors";  I.e.,  Great  Britain.  France, 
and  Belgium  should  pay. 

Latin  American  countries  feel  underde- 
veloped nations  cannot  afford  to  underwrite 
costly  peacekeeping  operations  such  as  the 
Congo.  They  say  the  Big  Powers  should  pay 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  financial  stralghtjacket  that  delin- 
quent members  have  put  on  the  U.N.  has 
forced  the  organization  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  finance  its  activities.  In  the  running 
Yemeni  civil  war.  the  U.N.  sent  a  watchdog 
mission  to  make  sure  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  inter- 
vene. Because  the  U.N.  lacked  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  nilssion,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  Saudi  Arabia  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
$200,000  monthly  upkeep  of  the  U.N.  Force 


whose    primary   purpose    is    to   assure   non- 
aggression  by  these  two  countries. 

The  future  of  the  U.N.  is  precarious.  If 
member  nations  continue  to  vote  for  action 
and  then  refuse  to  accept  the  financial  con- 
sequences. It  will  be  forced  into  total  Inertia. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  votes  of  nonpaying 
members  are  taken  away  until  they  pay,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  in  all  likelihood  boycott 
the  U.N.  Should  the  organization  be  reduced 
to  little  more  than  a  conference  of  Western 
Powers,  the  original  purpose  of  the  U.N.,  to 
brings  friends  and  enemies  together,  will  be 
defeated. 

Incre;ised  revenue  from  independent  U.N. 
activities  such  as  the  sale  of  stamps,  publica- 
tions and  TV  services  Is  one  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  But  net  income  derived  from  these 
sources  amounts  to  $2  million,  4  percent  of 
the  regular  budget  and  any  Increase  would 
not  go  far  In  covering  the  costs  of  an  op- 
eration similar  to  the  Congo. 

Other  ambitious  proposals  would  have  the 
U.N.  collect  dues  from  international  canals. 
International  mall  or  exploit  the  resources  of 
the  ocean  beds  or  Antarctica. 

Most  of  these  proposals  are  farfetched 
and  chances  for  their  adoption  appear  slim. 
One  observer,  pointing  to  their  inherent 
weakness,  claims  "they  require  for  their 
adoption  conditions  within  the  UJJ.  which 
do  not  prevail  at  this  stage  of  the  organiza- 
tion's development." 

The  current  difficulties  plaguing  the  U.N. 
are  really  political.  They  stem  from  the 
divergent  views  the  United  States,  underde- 
veloped countries,  and  the  Soviet  Union  hold 
about  the  function  of  the  U.N. 


Vnikd  Xations,  $180,000,000  in  debt  (as  of  Sept.  30, 
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Russia  wanU  the  U.N.  to  be  a  standing 
conference  which  takes  little  action  but 
serves  as  a  perfect  propaganda  forum.  The 
Soviets  can  certainly  afford  to  pay  the  $60.7 
million  they  owe  the  U.N.  If  they  can  afford 
to  spend  $50  billion  on  armaments.  They 
do  not  contribute  to  U.N.  peace  operations 
because  actions  taken  in  the  Congo  and 
Suez   do    nut  serve   Russian   interests. 

Underdeveloped  countries  want  a  vigorous 
UJf.  organization  primarily  because  they 
hope  it  will  help  them  get  rid  of  colonial 
regimes  and  provide  them  with  badly  needed 
technical  assistance.  However,  they  are 
often  neither  willing  nor  able  to  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  their  votes. 

Tlie  United  States  favors  a  strong  U.N*  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
peace.  In  the  past,  much  of  the  U.N.'s  suc- 
cess has  rested  on  U.S.  ability  to  muster 
enough  votes  to  make  sure  that  free  world 
views  prevailed,  or  at  least  to  blockade  any 
action  Inimical  to  our  own  Interests.  It  Is 
doubtful  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  put  up  money  for  causes  that  went 
against  American  Interests.  In  a  test  case 
2  years  ago,  Washington  refused  to  abide  by 
a  U.N.  decision  calling  for  the  United  SUtea 
to  pay  $1  million  for  technical  assistance  to 
Cuba. 

Naturally,  the  U.N.  can  ill  afford  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  its  de- 
cisions. If  the  United  States  refuses  to 
pay  its  huge  share,  the  UJJ.  might  as  well 
collapse  in  the  murky  waters  of  New  York's 
East  River. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  .more 
than  half  of  the  arrearages  are  due  from 
the  Soviets.  Another  $14  million  is  due 
from  France.  They  do  not  receive  any 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States,  so 
that  we  are  not  in  a  good  position  to 
influence  them  to  pay  up.  The  World 
Court  has  ruled  that  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  operations  are  of  the  same 
standing  as  dues,  so  that  delinquency  in 
these  assessments  is  delinquency  for 
purFKjses  of  possible  loss  of  voting  powers. 
The  U.N.  has  accepted  this  ruling. 
However,  it  will  not  be  until  next  year 
at  the  earliest  before  sufiBcient  delin- 
quent status  will  have  been  acquired  to 
place  any  delinquent  nation  in  the  po- 
sition of  losing  its  vote;  and  when  that 
day  comes,  it  is  not  known  whether  or 
not  the  General  Assembly  will  invoke  the 
rule.  Meanwhile,  bankruptcy  faces  the 
U.N. 

With  respect  to  those  member  nations 
which  are  delinquent  and  which  are 
receiving  foreign  aid  from  us,  there  is 
something  we  can  do.  We  can  say  to 
them  that  unless  they  clean  up  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  U.N.,  they  cannot  expect 
the  American  taxpayer  to  furnish  them 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  need  some  informa- 
tion to  clear  up  my  understanding  or 
lack  of  understanding  on  this  i>oint. 
Does  the  Senator's  amendment  cover 
merely  loans,  or  does  it  cover  grants 
also? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  the  amendment 
relates  to  assisttince  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  other  than  supporting  as- 
sistance, assistance  from  the  contingency 
fund,  and  military  assistance.  So  that 
the  only  aid  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment  would  be  development 
loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  MORSE.     It  would  cover  grants. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Loans  and  grants. 
Reference  to  military  assistance,  sup- 
porting assistance,  and  contingency  fund 
was  omitted  for  this  reason:  Those  ele- 
ments of  our  foreign  aid  program  have  a 
potential  for  being  more  directly  tied  to 
our  security  interests  than  the  other — 
certainly  military  assistance  and  sup- 
porting assistance,  and,  if  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  appropriately  managed, 
that  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  there  can  be  much 
waste  in  so-called  supporting  assistance, 
because  we  are  giving  supporting  assist- 
ance to  countries  that  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  abuses  in  certain  areas  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  does  not  desire  to  be  too 
exact  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be 
patient,  it  is^elt,  from  the  information 
I  shall  preserrt  from  the  tables  that  are 
on  each  Senator's  desk,  that  the  lever 
which  will  be  effective  in  getting  the 
nations  to  pay  up  will  be  quite  ample  if 
we  concentrate  only  on  development 
loans  and  grants. 

I  repeat,  the  reason  why  the  language 
was  so  drawn  was  that  there  is  a  greater 
potential  for  its  having  more  direct  ap- 


plication to  our  immediate  national  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  Senator's  objective.  Outside  the 
Communist  bloc — and  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  the  amendment  cannot 
reach  the  Communist  bloc  because  we 
do  not  give  them  aid — one  of  the  notori- 
ous delinquents  with  regard  to  her 
United  Nations  obligations  is  Prance.  I 
am  also  disturbed  about  the  kind  of 
military  assistance  France  receives  from 
us.  Unless  we  can  reach  her  in  relation 
to  military  assistance,  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  going  to  do  much 
good  with  respect  to  France.  She  re- 
ceives infrastructure  money  from  us. 
She  is  certainly  prosperous  enough  to 
pay  for  her  own  militar;-  defense  costs. 

I  am  glad  I  asked  the  question,  because 
I  have  received  the  Senator's  explana- 
tion of  what  he  is  aiming  at.  I  wished 
to  cover  the  bulk  of  the  assistance 
Prance  gets  from  us,  but  I  suppose  that 
is  one  of  those  things  and  we  cannot 
cover  everything.  At  least.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  moving  down  the 
road  toward  serving  notice  on  some  of 
the  United  Nations  delinquents  that  we 
are  not  going  to  continue  to  pay  the 
great  amounts  of  money  that  we  pay 
into  the  United  Nations  and  without 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  delin- 
quents. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  question.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  in  committee  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  misgivings,  not  particu- 
larly about  the  amendment,  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  amendment  to  cover  FYance. 
He  may  recall  that  I  responded  by  saying 
that  I  wished  there  were  some  way  of 
gearing  the  amendment  to  cover  Prance 
also,  but  that  it  was  not  practical  to  do 
so,  if  we  were  to  concentrate  on  develop- 
ment loans  in  Prance.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  by  the  time  we  are  talking  about 
the  next  foreign  aid  bill,  the  slate  will  be 
clean  not  only  with  reference  to  these 
nations,  but  also  with  respect  to  Prance, 
because  once  Prance  realizes  that,  out- 
side the  Soviet  bloc,  she  is  the  only  na- 
tion which  has  not  played  fair  with  the 
United  Nations,  my  guess  is  that  France 
will  get  on  boai-d  with  the  rest  of  the 
countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  sympathetic 
toward  the  purposes  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  most  regret- 
table and  shocking  that  so  many  nations 
have  welshed  on  their  commitments. 
However.  I  feel  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive if  the  loopholes,  the  wide  openings 
in  it,  through  which  foreign  aid  can  come 
were  eliminated,  leaving  only  the  qualify- 
ing clause  "unless  the  President  deter- 
mined." Why  not  cut  out  supporting 
assistance  and  military  assistance,  and 
leave  the  contingency  fund,  which  is 
what  the  President  would  use  in  these 
cases?  Otherwise  the  Senator  will  not 
get  the  result  he  hopes  for. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Let 
me  say  again  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  be  restrictive  on  the 


State  Department  or  on  the  President. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  walk  be- 
fore we  nm,  and  that  we  give  this  ap- 
proach a  chance  to  work. 

It  will  not  be  too  easy  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  determination  that 
some  of  these  nations  do  not  have  the 
economic  wherewithal,  because  of  special 
or  unusual  circumstances,  to  pay  the 
amounts  of  the  delinquencies  which  ap- 
pear on  the  tables. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  nations 
which  are  in  that  situation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  knows  that.  too.  That 
is  why  we  must  have  some  type  of  pro- 
vision to  cover  such  a  situation;  also.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  President 
might  determine  that  such  a  government 
has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  pay- 
ing all  its  arrearages  independent  of  our 
assistance. 

I  would  suppose,  if  the  President  re- 
ceived that  reasonable  assurance,  and  if 
1  year  from  now  there  had  not  been  a 
foUowthrough  on  the  reasonable  assur- 
ance, at  that  time  we  could  tighten  up 
the  provision,  by  providing  that  no  coun- 
try which  is  in  arrears  shall  receive  this 
assistance.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  since  this  is  a  little  different  ap- 
proach than  we  have  used  heretofore, 
and  is  designed  to  help  the  financial  sit- 
uation of  the  United  Nations,  we  should 
try  this  approach  and  give  the  State  De- 
partment an  opportunity  to  work  within 
it  and  to  be  fair  with  it ;  then,  if  the  de- 
linquents do  not  come  through,  we  can 
catch  them  in  a  year  from  now  and 
tighten  up  the  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  had  the 
same  problem  with  respect  to  some  of  his 
amendments.  He  gave  the  State  De- 
partment more  than  enough  time  to 
come  through;  finally,  time  ran  out.  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  had  no  choice 
except  to  offer  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted. 

I  have  not  reached  the  point  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  reached  with  respect  to  his 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  we  try  it. 
If  it  does  not  work,  we  can  make  the 
provision  tighter  the  next  time  around. 

My  amendment  provides  that  no  for- 
eign aid  shall  be  extended  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  nation  which  is  more  than 
1  year  in  arrears  in  its  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations.  If  the  amendment 
were  in  effect  now.  it  would  require  pay- 
ment of  all  outstanding  delinquencies  for 

1961  and  prior  years.     Assessments  for 

1962  are  not  yet  1  year  old;  and  assess- 
ments for  1963  are  not  in  arrears  until 
after  the  close  of  1963. 

My  amendment  leaves  some  discretion 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  m 
this  matter.  If  he  determines  that  such 
a  government  is  unable  to  place  its  pay- 
ments on  a  current  basis  because  of 
unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances, 
then  our  foreign  aid  may  continue.  Or 
if  he  detennines  that  such  a  government 
has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  paying 
its  arrearages — independently  of  any  of 
our  foreign  aid — and  placing  its  pay- 
ments on  a  current  basis,  then  our  for- 
eign aid  may  continue. 

Moreover,  my  amendment  would  not 
apply  to  military  assistance,  supporting 
assistance,  or  the  President's  contingency 
fund,  because  these  are  matters  which 
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could  directly  and  Immediately  affect 
our  security  interests.  The  amendment 
would  affect  primarily  development  loans 
and  development  grants.  It  could  also 
affect  Public  Law  480  distributions  of 
a'fricultural  commodities. 

Now  I  ask:  Is  it  unreasonable  for  a  na- 
tion which  wants  our  foreign  aid  to  give 
the  E*resident  of  our  counti-y  assurance 
that  it  will  pay  its  back  assessments  and 
put  them  on  a  current  basis?  Or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
require  such  a  nation  to  show  that  there 
are  unusual  or  exceptional  circumstances 
preventing  it  from  doing  so?  I  think  it 
is  unreasonable  to  not  have  such  require- 
ments. It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  our 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  foreign  aid  to  such 
a  government.  It  is  uni-easonable  to  ex- 
tend our  foreign  aid  in  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  basis  to  all  nations — 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  playing 
fair  with  the  United  Nations.  By  treat- 
ing them  all  alike,  we  discourage  those 
nations  which  are  playing  fair  with  the 
U.N.  "Why  pay  up?"  they  can  ask. 
"Uncle  Sam  will  give  us  foreign  aid  any- 
how." 

If  it  be  said  that  my  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  make  a  collector  of  dues 
out  of  the  United  States,  there  are  two 
answers:  First,  this  is  not  quite  accurate. 
The  United  States  will  collect  nothing. 
It  will  be  the  United  Nations  which  does 
the  collecting,  because  it  is  the  United 
Nations  to  whom  the  obligations  are 
owed.  Second,  we  are  already  requiring 
that  certain  standards  be  met  before  a 
nation  receives  our  development  loans 
and  our  development  grants.  These  in- 
clude land  reform,  tax  reform,  internal 
governmental  reform.  Should  not  pay- 
ment of  delinquent  obligations  have  the 
same  standing — especially  when  these 
obligations  are  owed  an  organization 
which  we  support  as  an  avenue  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security?  There  are 
some  who  have  suggested  that  we  are 
coercing  other  governments  in  the  mat- 
ter of  land  reform,  tax  reform,  and  in- 
ternal governmental  refonn.  We  are 
not  coercing  anyone — any  more  than  a 
banker  coerces  a  would-be  borrower  by 
asking  him  to  fill  out  a  net  worth  state- 
ment. If  the  recipient  does  not  wish  to 
comply,  he  can  go  elsewhere  for 
assistance. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  because  of  the 
economic  situation  in  a  country  it  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  assessments,  it 
should  be  made  veiT  clear  that  the  allo- 
cation of  assessments  among  the  nations 
takes  into  account  the  economic  situa- 
tions in  the  various  member  nations. 
Moreover,  when  you  compare  the  large 
amoimt  of  our  foreign  aid  with  the  rela- 
tively small  sums  owed  the  United  Na- 
tions, this  suggestion  would  seem  to  have 
no  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
table  that  I  have  placed  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the 
column  headed  "Total  United  Nations 
Arrearages  as  of  September  30,  1963." 
Senators  should  understand  that  the 
total  arrearage  of  $103,830,000  is  made  up 
of  the  regular  budget.  Emergency  Force. 
and  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  the  regular  budget  there 
are  nine  countries  which  still  have  not 


paid  their  1961  dues.  Incidentally,  this 
is  one  area  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
actually  been  paying  promptly  the  an- 
nual, regular  dues.  But  there  are  nine 
nations  which  have  not  yet  paid  the  1961 
dues;  yet  all  of  them  have  received  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  still  receiving  such  assistance. 

In  the  case  of  the  Emergency  Force, 
which  is  to  protect  the  Gaza  strip  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  will  be  obsei-ved  that  44 
countries  have  not  yet  paid  their  1961 
assessments.  Thiity-six  have  not  paid 
their  1960  asses:iments.  Thirty  have  not 
paid  their  1959  assessments.  In  fact,  25 
countries  have  not  paid  their  assessments 
from  1957  on. 

Of  the  41  countries  which  have  not 
paid  their  assessments  for  1961  or  prior 
years.  37  are  still  receiving  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States,  and  have 
received  it  since  1946. 

In  the  case  of  the  Con?o  ad  hoc  ac- 
count, we  note  that  51  countries  still  owe 
for  the  period  Januai-y  1  to  October  31. 
1961.  Of  those  51  countries,  42  have 
payments  due  extending,'  back  for  all  pe- 
riods involved.  Of  those  42  countries,  39 
are  still  receiving  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Referring  to  the  next  table,  there  are 
46  countries  to  which  we  have  furnished 
more  than  S22  billion  in  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  fiscal  year  1946 
throuyh  fiscal  year  1963,  and  which  are 
delinquent  in  one  or  more  of  their  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations.  These 
arrearages  amount  to  more  than  $42  mil- 
lion. They  include  the  regular  budget, 
$4.4  million:  Emergency  Force,  $9  mil- 
lion; and  Congo  ad  hoc  accoimt,  $29  2 
million. 

But  note  that  the  grand  total  comes  to 
$42  million,  against  a  total  of  $22  billion 
in  economic  assistance  which  we  have 
extended  to  those  countries  tlu-ough  the 
years. 

Of  these  46  countries.  44  received  some 
type  of  economic  assistance  during  fiscal 
year  1963  from  the  United  States.  Of 
those  44,  35  would  have  been  affected  by 
my  amendment,  had  it  been  adopted  last 
year,  inasmuch  as  these  countries  have 
received  grants  and  development  loans 
covered  by  my  amendment. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  list  of  35  countries.  Consider,  for 
example,  Afghanistan.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  that  country  received 
$17,700,000  in  grants  and  loans.  Yet 
arrearages  for  the  calendar  year  1961 
and  prior  thereto  amounted  to  only 
$66,000.  One  wonders  why  Afghanistan 
could  not  see. fit  to  take  care  of  the 
assessments  for  1961  and  prior  years, 
when  she  was  receiving  $17,700,000  in  aid 
from  us. 

Iran  is  in  about  the  same  position. 
She  received  $21,200,000  in  grants  and 
loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Yet 
Iran  owes  $75,413  to  the  United  Nations. 

Jordan  is  in  a  similar  situation.  We 
provided  Jordan  $7  million  in  loans  and 
grants  during  fiscal  1963.  Jordan  owes 
only  $62,267  to  the  United  Nations  for 
1961  and  prior  years. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  conceining 
which  considerable  debate  has  been  rag- 
ing during  the  past  few  days,  received 
from  the  United  States  $38,600,000  in 


grants  and  loans,  but  still  could  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  pay  $529,000  in  back 
assessments  for  1961  and  prior  years.  I 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
$38,600,000  in  loans  and  grants  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Arab  Repubhc 
received  $140  million  in  Public  Law  480 
distributions  of  surplus  commodities. 

Argentina  received  $109  million  as  aid 
HI  the  foi-m  of  grants  and  loans.  At  the 
same  time.  Argentina  has  not  been  able 
to  pay  $1,432,000  in  back  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations. 

And  so  on  down  the  list. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Poland, 
the  third  country  from  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  received  $2,800,000  from  us  in  grants 
and  loans  during  fiscal  1963,  and  $8 
million  in  Public  Law  480  shipments; 
still  Poland  is  delinquent  to  the  extent  of 
$2,677,000  to  the  United  Nations. 

Somalia,    which    last    year    received 
$7,800,000  In  loans  and  grants  from  us 
has  not  been  able  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  $2,713  for  1961  and  prior  years. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  today 
November  12.  entitled  "Somalia  Spurns 
Arms  From  West  for  Russia's."  The 
article  states: 

Somalia  has  informed  the  United  States 
it  will  accept  a  Soviet  arms  offer  and  has 
no  use  lor  mmtary  hardware  from  the  West. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  reason  for  this, 
but  it  indicates  to  me  that  Somalia  is 
not  so  friendly  to  the  United  States  as 
it  might  be.  Even  more  important,  at 
this  point,  Somalia  has  not  been  able 
to  clean  up  the  $2,713  in  back  dues  to  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  we  saw  fit  last  year 
to  extend  $7,800,000  in  grants  and  loans 
to  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  2  years  ago.  I  suggest  that 
if  the  amendment  had  been  adopted,  the 
slate  would  be  clean;  that  the  dismal 
figures  that  have  been  presented  here 
would  not  appear;  and  that  the  last  col- 
umn on  the  table,  "arrearages  for  cal- 
endar 1961  and  prior,"  would  be  gone. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  nations  that 
are  recipients  of  the  taxpayers'  economic 
loans  and  development  grants  be  as- 
sured that  so  long  as  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  part  of  our  policy, 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  go  bankrupt 
as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  nations 
receiving  our  assistance  to  pay  their  back 
dues. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
escape  hatch  that  I  discussed  earlier 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Grueninc  1 .  This  is  not  a  harsh  amend- 
ment at  all;  It  Is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment.   I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  a  little  time  to  discuss  the 
Senator's  amendment;  then  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  will 
want  to  express  his  point  of  view  con- 
cerning this  rather  far  reaching  pro- 
posal. 

The  amendment  needs  to  be  clearly 
understood  as  to  what  It  does  and  does 
not  do.  The  first  thing  it  does  Is  to  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  be  a  collec- 
tion agency  for  the  United  Nations.  It 
puts  us  in  that  position. 
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It  has  also  as  one  of  its  purposes — 
and  this,  I  think,  Is  commendable — the 
strengthening  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  United  Nations.  This,  I  believe.  Is 
in  our  national  interest. 

I  have  supported  measures  in  Congress 
to  improve  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  keep  itrf'  financial  house  in  order.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  United  Nations 
should  have  a  position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  at  least, 
that  there  should  be  a  financial  con- 
sultant to  the  MN..  working  continu- 
ously to  bring  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Nations  the  dues  that  are  the 
obligatioixs  of  member  nations,  both  theli- 
regular  membership  fees  and  the  re- 
quirements or  assessments  for  the  peace 
keeping  activities.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  institution  In  its  own  right. 
Although  we  are  a  charter  member,  we 
are  not  the  whole  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  must  take  unto  itself — 
through  the  Security  Council,  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  the  General  Assembly — the 
basic  responsibility  for  keeping  its  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  Of  com-se  we,  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  have  an 
interest  in  that.  That  is  why  a  year  or 
so  ago  Congress  passed  the  United  Na- 
tions bond  issue  bill,  and  that  Is  why 
Congress  attempted  to  use  whatever  in- 
fluence it  has  among  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  to  obtain  payment 
of  the  dues  and  of  the  cost  of  the  peace 
keeping  operations  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  we  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  believe  the  peace 
keeping  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
law  and  order  in  the  world.  Therefore. 
I  have  supported  the  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrumentality  for  peace,  law,  and  order. 

But  let  us  consider  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  place  the 
United  States  in  a  special  position  as  a 
collector  for  United  Nations  dues.  It 
would  do  this  indirectly,  by  providing 
thatr— 

(k)  In  order  to  encournge  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  Is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  natloms  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and  or  contributions  to  the 
United  N.-itions.  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  supporting  asslst.ince  under 
chapter  4  of  part  I.  assistance  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  esta.bllshed  under  chapter  5 
of  part  I.  and  military  assistance  under 
ch.ipter  2  of  part  II ) .  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorizing assistance  to  foreign  countries 
(other  than  military  assistance,  supporting 
assistance,  or  assistance  from  the  Presidents 
contingency  fund),  t<5  the  government  of 
any  n.ition  which  ijs  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears  in  Its  payment  of  any  assessment  by 
the  United  Nation*  for  Its  regular  budget 
or  for  pe.ice  and  soaurity  operations,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  surh  govern- 
nicnt  has  given  reasonable  assurance  of  pay- 
ing (independently  of  such  asflstance)  all 
such  arrearages  and  placing  Its  payments  of 
such  nssessmente  on  a  current  basis,  or  de- 
termines that  such  government,  by  reason 
of  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances,  is 
economically  unable  to  give  such  as.surance." 

Of  course  that  proviso  would  pei-mit 

the  President  to  make  a  finding  that 
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many  countries  are  economically  incap>a- 
ble  of  making  their  payments  to  the 
United  Nations;  or,  tmder  the  amend- 
ment, such  loans  could  be  made  to  coun- 
tries which  had  a  program  of  getting 
their  dues  payments  on  a  current  basis. 

But  what  would  the  amendment  per- 
mit the  U.S.  Government  to  do?  This 
permission  is  rather  generous.  First, 
the  amendment  would  not  place  any 
limitation  on  the  United  States,  insofar 
as  supporting  assistance  is  concerned, 
under  chapter  4  of  part  I.  Supporting 
assistance  is  a  grant,  and  generally  is 
given  to  countries  which  receive  mili- 
tai-y  assistance.  Supporting  assistance 
is  a  large  item  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
So  even  if  a  country  were  5  or  10 
years  behind  in  the  payment  of  some  of 
its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations, 
supporting  assistance — outright  grants 
of  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which 
do  not  have  to  be  repaid,  but  are  simply 
gifts — could  be  given  to  such  a  countiy 
which  was  in  an-ears  in  the  payment  of 
its  obligations  and  asses-^ments  or  com- 
mitments to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  the  point  that  sup- 
porting assistance  could  be  given,  under 
the  amendment;  but  I  am  sure  he  un- 
derstands that  the  object  of  supporting 
assistance  is  to  take  care  of  nations 
which  are  hard  put  in  their  military  pro- 
grams, so  we  shall  not  have  to  increase 
our  own  national  defense  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  to  try  to  direct  this  amendment 
along  reasonable  lines,  and  not  have  a 
harsh  approach  to  this  matter,  if  there 
are  to  be  exceptions,  certainly  we  should 
make  them  in  the  case  of  military  as- 
sistance and  supporting  assistance, 
which  I  understand  are  ordinarily  di- 
rectly tied  into  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram, anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  for  example, 
we  give  supporting  assistance  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Iran;  but  without  de- 
velopment loan  assistance  to  Iran,  there 
would  be  no  use  giving  her  military  as- 
sistance, because  in  that  case  she  woiild 
collapse.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  does 
not  understand  that,  he  has  missed  the 
point  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

But  this  amendment  provides,  in  ef- 
fect, "You  can  continue  to  have  all  the 
free  rides,  and  you  can  violate  your 
pledges  to  the  United  Nations,  and  you 
can  receive  military  assistance  and  sup- 
porting assistance  and  generous  assist- 
ance from  the  President's  contingency 
fund,  none  of  which  have  to  be  paid 
back,  and  you  can  still  get  all  this  help 
from  the  United  States,  without  being  in 
any  way  chastised  or  disciplined  because 
of  your  failure  to  keep  up  with  your  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  United  Nations." 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  a  country  which 
receives  a  development  loan  which  it 
must  pay  back  with  dollars  and  with 
interest  happened  to  be  more  than  1  year 
in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  dues  to 
the  United  Nations  or  in  the  pajment  of 


its  United  Nations  commitments,  that 
alone  would  not  be  permitted.  Such  a 
policy  seems  to  me  very  shortsighted, 
because  one  of  the  reasons  for  develop- 
ment loans  is  to  enable  countries  to  pay 
their  bills.  So  I  am  surprised  to  find 
thinking  to  the  contrary  in  the  Senate. 
Ours  is  a  credit  counti-y;  it  is  financed 
on  credit.  Men  go  to  banks  and  obtain 
credit  so  they  can  pay  their  bills  and 
can  engage  in  business  or  in  agriculture 
or  one  of  the  professions.  They  borrow 
money;  in  other  words,  they  obtain  de- 
velopment loans  with  which  to  make  the 
payments  on  their  bills,  on  which  they 
may  be  in  arrears. 

But  the  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
just  cutting  off  development  loans,  for 
the  amendment  also  provides — and  this 
is  another  important  provision: 

(k)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
assessments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fxir- 
nished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  supporting  assistance  under 
chapter  4  of  part  I,  assistance  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  established  under  chapter  5 
of  part  I,  and  military  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II ) ,  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorizing assistance  to  foreign  covmtrles 
(other  than  military  assistance,  supporting 
assistance,  or  assistance  from  the  President's 
contingency  fund) . 

For  example,  that  means  that  if  there 
were  a  famine  in  a  country,  any  U.S. 
assistance  from  its  food  stocks  to  that 
country  would  be  prohibited  if  the  coun- 
try were  more  than  1  year  behind  in  the 
payment  of  its  dues  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  best  of  inten- 
tions in  connection  with  his  criticism 
of  the  amendment;  but  I  believe  I  should 
point  out  to  him  that  what  he  has  stated 
just  now  could  not  happen,  in  view  of  the 
provision  in  the  amendment  on  page  2 — 
namely,  that  if  the  President  finds  that 
because  of  "unusual  and  exceptional  cii-- 
cumstances,"  a  country  is  "economically 
unable  to  give  such  assurance" — and  so 
forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  country 
which  was  undergoing  a  famine  certain- 
ly would  come  within  that  category;  and 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  cannot  have  it  botli  ways;  he 
cannot  say  that  his  amendment  would 
make  those  coimtries  pay  their  dues  to 
the  United  Nations,  but  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  say  the  circumstances  were 
unusual,  so  they  could  obtain  our  loans 
and  our  help  anyway.  That  would  be 
playing  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  is  not  a  famine  an 
unusual  situation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  in  some  coun- 
tries; but  in  other  countries,  famine  is 
very  usual.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
famines  are  much  more  customary*  than 
adequate  food.  It  would  be  unusual  for 
the  people  of  some  comitries  to  have  a 
good  meal.  So  the  Senator's  amendment 
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would  go  up  the  hM\  and  also  down  the 
hill  at  the  same  time.  The  amendment 
provides  that  such  countries  can  obtam 
military  assistance  and  supporting  as- 
sistance and  contingency  fund  assist- 
ance— andv  by  the  way,  those  items  rep- 
resent two-thirds  of  the  foreign  aid  bill — 
no  matter  how  far  behind  they  may  be 
in  the  payment  of  their  United  Nations 
dues,  and  that  they  can  also  get  all  other 
kinds  of  assistance,  if  the  Piesident  says 
they  really  need  it. 

The  one  area  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant area  of  all  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram, because  it  is  the  development  loan 
program  which  is  repayable.  Perhaps  it 
Is  not  repayable  at  enough  interest  to 
satisfy  some  Senators,  but  the  Senate 
voted  on  that  question.  The  loans  would 
be  repayable  at  not  less  than  2-percent 
interest  after  the  first  5  years  on  a  35- 
year  maturity  basis.  The  loans  would 
be  repayable  in  dollars.  The  develop- 
ment loan  program  is  possibly  the  one 
way  that  some  of  the  countries  involved 
would  have  to  pay  their  bills. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
I  not  do  anything  to  such  countries  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  give  them  any 
assistance.  It  would  not  do  anything  to 
the  So\iet  bloc  countries  because  we  have 
already  excluded  any  assistance  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  under  previous 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
They  were  the  Lausche  amendment  and 
the  Proxmire  amendment.  So  our 
enemies  would  not  be  punished  by  the 
amendment,  but  only  our  friends. 

The  people  who  are  causing  us  trouble 
In  the  world  today — the  Communists — 
would  not  be  affected.  We  already  have 
language  in  the  bill  providing  that  no  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  shall  be  given  to 
them.  What  the  amendment  really  pro- 
vides is  that  if  a  country  is  neither  a 
friend  nor  a  nonalined  country  and  has 
not  been  paying  its  dues  to  the  U.N.,  it 
will  not  get  any  help  from  us,  unless  it 
Is  military  assistance. 

Frankly,  the  weakest  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  military  assistance. 
Some  of  the  countries  to  which  we  give 
military  assistance  could  not  fight  their 
way  out  of  a  paper  bag. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  real 
military  strength  of  the  free  world  is  in 
a  half  dozen  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France. 
Western  Germany,  Italy — and,  yes — 
NATO.  The  strength  of  the  free  world 
is  not  in  some  of  the  little  countries  that 
are  spread  out  over  the  globe.  It  would 
be  better  off  if  they  never  had  armies. 

For  example,  one  country  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  program  is  Costa  Rica. 
Costa  Rica  does  not  happen  to  have  an 
army,  and  yet  it  is  important  for  the 
peace  of  our  hemisphere  that  a  nation 
like  Costa  Rica  should  receive  develop- 
ment loans.  The  country  has  a  high 
rate  of  population  growth.  It  has  a  po- 
tential for  economic  growth  that  is  sig- 
nificant. It  pays  its  bills  and  it  will  pay 
its  U.N.  bills.  Other  countries  listed  are 
quite  good  friends  of  ours. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  in  respect 
to  Costa  Rica? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  will  ob- 
serve that  during  the  fiscal  year  1963 
Costa  Rica  received  in  grants  and  loans 
$13  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  attempt- 
ing to  tell  us  that  Costa  Rica  could  not 
find  the  wherewithal  to  pay  $26,000  in 
back  assessments  to  the  United  Nations? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not  making 
that  statement.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  is  not  a  delegate  to  the  U.N.. 
will  not  stand  in  judgment  on  collec- 
tions for  the  United  Nations.  There  are 
those  in  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion who  do  that.  Costa  Rica  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  one  of  our  friends. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  not 
act  as  the  stern  school  teacher,  saying. 
"If  you  have  not  paid  up  your  dues  to 
the  United  Nations,  you  cannot  receive 
these  benefits."  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator make  it  a  contribution  to  the 
church  or  to  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  say  to  Costa  Rica.  "We 
shall  give  you  development  loans  and 
grants  if  you  will  enter  into  internal 
tax  reforms,  and  if  you  will  see  to  it  that 
your  people  who  owe  taxes  pay  their 
taxes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  question  re- 
lates to  the  capacity  of  Costa  Rica  to  re- 
pay its  bills  and  these  loans.  That  is 
a  good,  smart  move.  For  example,  since 
I  heard  the  Senator  mention  a  banker, 
I  point  out  that  a  banker  might  well  ask 
a  borrower  for  a  statement  of  his  as- 
sets and  liabilities.  The  banker  mt»ht 
look  over  the  statement  before  grant- 
ing a  loan.  The  banker  might  then  say. 
"Look,  my  friend,  before  you  can  get 
this  loan,  you  must  cut  down  on  your 
operating  expenses  at  this  point  or  some- 
where else."  But  the  banker  does  not 
say.  "I  understand  that  you  have  not 
paid  your  church  dues.  You  have  not 
contributed  to  the  church.  We  will  not 
loan  you  any  money  until  you  pay  up 
your  church  dues." 

That  is  not  what  a  banker  does.  A 
banker  tries  to  look  at  one's  capacity  to 
pay  his  bills. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  is  that  when  a  development  loan 
is  ihade.  sensible  conditions  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan  might  be  laid  down. 
But  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  the  in- 
ternational conduct  of  every  nation  to 
which  we  make  a  loan  not  only  is  an  un- 
wise course  of  action,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  workable.  I  believe  it  would 
get  us  into  trouble.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  amendment  once  be- 
fore. I  jdo  not  say  that  it  will  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  analogy  of  paying  dues  to  a  church. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  quite  apro- 
pos. The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  find  that  the  average  banker 
would  look  somewhat  askance  at  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  if  the  applicant  had 
not  been  paying  his  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  we  all  are  members. 


It  has  reached  the  point  now  where  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  get  a  nomination 
through  the  Senate  unless  the  nommee 
has  been  paying  his  taxes.  That  example 
is  much  more  analogous  to  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  than  discussions  about 
church  dues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senators 
analogy  has  a  certain  amount  of  rele- 
vance, at  least  for  parochial  purposes, 
but  not  for  the  bill. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  do.  In  the  long  i-un 
his  amendment  would  accomplish  noth- 
ing, because  it  would  leave  an  escape 
hatch  for  the  President.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  apply  to  the  Communist 
nations  anyway,  since  they  are  excluded 
under  the  purview  of  the  act.  The  na- 
tions that  are  listed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  vei-y  poor  countries.  According 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  President  must  determine 
that- 
Such  government  ha«  given  reasonable  as- 
surance of  paying  (Independently  of  such 
assistance)  all  such  arrearages  and  placing 
itB  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  or  determines  that  such  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumsunces,  is  economically  unable  to  give 
such  assurance. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  many  coun- 
tries that  could  make  a  pretty  good  case 
in  explanation  of  why  they  are  slow  in 
their  payments,  just  as  many  people 
could  make  a  good  case  as  to  why  they 
are  slow  in  paying  their  taxes.  That  is 
not  unusual.  But  the  1  year  requirement 
would  go  further  than  the  present  re- 
quirement of  the  U.N.  itself.  The  U.N. 
today  has  a  requirement  of  2  years.  The 
Senator  wishes  to  write  into  the  bill  a 
new  provision  so  that  if  the  arrearage 
were  more  than  1  year,  the  nation  in 
arrears  would  lose  the  benefits  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act.  if  that  nation  should  other- 
wise qualify  under  the  criteria  of  the  act, 

I  point  out  further  that  article  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  now  deprives  any  mem- 
ber country  of  its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  if  its  arrears  equal  or  exceed 
the  contributions  due  from  it  for  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years.  The  International  Court 
of  Justice  ruled  in  an  advisory  opinion 
that  assessed  contributions  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  are  subject  to 
article  19.  The  General  Assembly  spe- 
cifically accepted  this  ruling.  Thus,  any 
country  substantially  in  arrears  on  its 
contributions  either  to  the  regular  U.N. 
budget  or  to  the  peacekeeping  budget  is 
already  subject  to  the  severe  sanction  of 
loss  of  its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

This  sanction,  directly  attached  to 
U.N.  participation,  would  have  a  more 
direct  effect  in  obtaining  payment  than 
would  the  unavailability  of  some  fonns  of 
U.S.  assistance. 

The  principal  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  upon  the  less  developed 
countries  which  are  most  in  need  of  U.S. 
assistance  and  least  able  to  keep  pay- 
ment of  assessments  on  a  current  basis. 
These  countries  will  be  in  this  situation, 
not  in  unusual  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances— for  which  the  amendment  pro- 
vides an  exemption— but  more  often  than 
not  on  a  fairly  long  term  basis.    They 
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will  pay.  but  to  expect  them  to  do  so  on 
a  current  basis  is  not  realistic.  Support- 
ing assistance  is  being  reduced  and  evei-y 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  countries  off 
the  supporting  assistance  list  and  onto 
the  list  of  countiies  getting  loans  on  a 
dollar  repayable  basis.  The  amendment 
Is  shortsighted  In  allowing  only  sup- 
porting assistance  to  countries  in  ar- 
rears. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  is  inadvis- 
able because  it  appears  to  tie  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  support  of  the  U.N.  This  may 
create  the  impression,  already  urged  by 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  that  the  U.N.  is  a 
UxA  of  the  Umted  States  and  other  west- 
em  countries. 

The  JJN.  needs  the  broadest  possible 
participation  and  cooperation  of  all  its 
members,  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  work 
within  the  organization,  not  to  unilater- 
ally impose  pressure  from  outside. 

I  believe  that  the  U.N.  needs  broad 
support.  I  do  not  contest  the  Senator's 
motives  In  relation  to  the  amendment. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  a  great  expression  of  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  and  for  Its 
peacekeeping  operations.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  feels  that  our  own 
payments  to  the  United  Nations  have 
been  very  desirable.  I  would  expect  from 
the  amendment  support  for  even  bigger 
payments,  since  we  are  so  Interested  In 
having  American  policy  have  a  direct  ef- 
fect upon  the  policy  of  other  countries 
relating  to  the  U.N. 

The  amendment  Is  not  the  type  of 
amendment  that  should  be  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill — surely  not  to  the  de- 
velopment loan  section.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  attach  the  amendment,  he 
ought  to  Include  all  the  aspects  of  foreign 
aid.  The  Senator  should  Include  mili- 
tary assistance,  supporting  assistance, 
the  contingency  fund,  and  development 
loans,  because  they  are  all  tied  together. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect 
which  the  amendment  would  tend  to 
cripple  Is  the  development  loan  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  cannot  share  his  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  comparison  be- 
tween development  loans  and  military 
assistance.  Earlier  In  my  statement  I 
pointed  out  that  military  assistance,  sup- 
porting assistance,  and  the  contingency 
fund.  If  used  properly,  are  of  much  more 
direct  and  Immediate  impact  than  the 
long-term  development  loan.  That  Is 
precisely  why  they  were  excluded  from 
coverage  of  the  Amendment.  Now  the 
Senator  suggests  that  the  countries  to 
which  we  are  extending  development 
loans  and  grants  are  countries  we  are 
trjing  to  help  so  that  they  can  pay  their 
bills.  If  they  cannot  pay  some  of  the 
bills  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  table.  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  pay. 

It  sounds  Incredible  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  say.  In 
effect,  that  Brazil,  which  received  $67.- 
200.000  In  development  loans  and  grants 
•ast  year,  cannot  see  Its  way  clear  to  pay- 
ing $287,990  In  back  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations. 

I  grant  that  there  are  probably  some 
countries  listed  as  to  which  the  Presi- 


dent could  make  a  finding  that  there 
were  unusual  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances which  would  prevent  them  from 
making  payments  on  a  current  basis.  If 
they  are  In  that  situation,  I  believe  we 
should  provide  that  the  President  can 
make  such  a  finding.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  cut  them  off.  We  should  give 
them  development  loans  and  grants  so 
that  they  can  build  themselves  up  and 
reach  a  position  where  they  can  pay  their 
dues  and  assessments. 

To  me.  It  is  incredible  that  countries 
such  as  those  I  have  conunented  on 
specifically  cannot  see  their  way  clear 
to  paying  their  dues  and  assessments. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  this 
would  put  us  in  the  form  of  a  collect- 
ing agency.  I  pointed  out  earlier  In  my 
comments  that  this  would  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  United  States  will  not 
collect  1  cent.  The  United  Nations  will 
do  the  collecting.  The  analogy — If  It 
can  be  called  an  analogy — is  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  when  we  say  to  a 
nation,  "You  will  engage  in  Internal  tax 
reforms.  You  will  see  to  it  that  peo- 
ple who  owe  their  taxes  pay  their  taxes." 
If  the  argument  is  not  then  made  that 
we  are  dabbling  in  the  collection  busi- 
ness, collecting  tax  moneys  for  them, 
the  argument  should  not  be  made  in  this 
respect,  either.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
the  argument. 

The  point  is  made  that  someone — I  am 
sure  it  was  not  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota— "dreamed  up"  the  argtmient  that 
if  the  amendment  were  adopted  it  might 
make  us  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
for  using  the  United  Nations  as  a  tool 
for  our  policy.  If  there  were  any  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  the  United  States  was 
using  the  United  Nations  as  a  tool,  those 
grounds  have  long  ago  been  laid  to  rest. 

An  amendment  like  this,  which  in  ef- 
fect says,  "We  only  want  to  see  to  it  that 
the  recipients  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
are  going  to  play  fair  with  the  United 
Nations"  will  not  provide  any  more 
grounds  than  already  exist. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  against  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  It  Is  not  tight  enough,  that 
we  should  make  it  more  restrictive,  that 
we  should  say  to  those  countries,  "You 
are  not  going  to  get  any  mibtary  assist- 
ance, or  supporting  assistance,  or  assist- 
ance from  the  contingency  fund,  or  any 
grants  or  loans,  if  you  do  not  pay  your 
dues." 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  that 
harsh.  I  am  concerned  about  the  direct 
and  immediate  connection  between  our 
national  security  and  military  assistance 
and  supporting  assistance.  But,  If  Sen- 
ators will  look  at  the  figures  set  forth  in 
the  second  column  on  the  second  table, 
they  will  find  plenty  of  leverage  without 
getting  into  military  assistance  and  sup- 
porting assistance.  Those  figures  amount 
to  several  hundred  million  dollars  in 
loans  and  grants.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  bring  in  anything  else.  I  believe 
there  will  be  sufficient  leverage  so  that 
most  of  the  nations  can  "get  right"  with 
the  United  Nations.  If  they  do  not,  our 
taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  "shell  out" 
more  money  for  the  support  of  the  United 


Nations,  to  prevent  the  United  Nations 
from  going  bankrupt. 

We  have  already  be^i  asked  to  sup- 
port the  bond  issue.  The  time  on  that 
bond  issue  is  rapidly  running  out.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  next  step  will  be, 
but  how  many  times  are  we  going  to 
have  this  situation  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress?  Will 
I  be  here  2  years  from  now,  or  3  years 
from  now,  making  the  same  argument? 
The  United  Nations  faces  a  fiscal  crisis. 
It  has  been  termed  the  most  important 
crisis  the  United  Nations  has  faced. 
Why  we  are  supposed  to  do  nothing 
about  it,  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
aid  program,  I  do  not  know. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  suggest  that  if  it  is  not 
adopted,  1  year  from  now  we  shall  be 
considering  the  problem  again,  and  the 
figures  in  those  tables  will  not  be  any 
better.  The  figures  of  2  years  ago  are 
not  so  bad  as  the  figures  are  today.  The 
situation  is  becoming  worse.  It  is  not 
growing  better.  I  wish  to  see  the  United 
Nations  prosper.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
it  go  bankrupt.  I  am  not  about  to  call 
upon  the  people  of  my  State — the  tax- 
payers of  my  State— to  underwrite  the 
United  Nations,  when  there  is  such  a 
glaring  list  of  delinquencies  on  the  part 
of  its  members.  Let  them  "get  straight." 
Let  us  gear  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
foreign  aid  program  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  tables  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  remarks  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tabls  1 

Total  United  Nations  arrearages  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963:  $103,830,553.05. 

These  included: 

Regular  budget $4,738,141.36 

Emergency  force 27,258.371.04 

Congo  ad  hoc 71,834,040.65 

Summary  of  payments  due  United  Nations 
and  number  of  countries  In  each  category: 

Regular  budget: 

Calendar    1962     (18    coun- 
tries)   $4, 273, 456.  36 

Calendar     1961     (9     coun- 
tries)  493.553.00 

Nine  of  these  countries  owe  for  both  years. 

Sixteen  of  these  countries  have  received 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  fifteen  are  still  receiving  assistance: 
Nepal,  UAR.  Yemen,  Cuba.^  Argentina.  Bo- 
Uvla.  ChUe.  Niger.  CosU  Rica.  Guatemala. 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Uruguay  Mauri- 
tania, China. 

EB4EECENCT  FORCE 

January  1-June  30,  lf62;  $2,870,402.50  (48 
countries) . 

Calendar  1961:  $4,797,622.45  (44  countries). 

Calendar  1960:  $4,685,276.09  (36  coun- 
tries). 

Calendar  1959:  $4,304,907.00  (30  coun- 
tries). 

Calendar  1958:  $7,174,259.00  (28  coun- 
tries). 

Calendar  1957:  $3,928,296.00  (25  coun- 
tries). 

Twenty-four  of  these  countries  have  pay- 
ments due  ejctending  back  to  1967;  three  back 
to  1968;  three  to  1959;  five  to  I960;  four  to 
1961. 

Thirty-seven  of  these  countries  have  re- 
ceived economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  since  1946  and  35  are  stUl  receiving 
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assistance:  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Jordan.  Leba- 
non, Nepal,  UAR,  Yem&n,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Coeta  Rica,  Cuba,'  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras,  Mexico. 
Poland,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay  China.  Chad.  Guinea,  Ubya,  Mall, 
Mauritania,  Niger.  Senegal,  Sudan,  Togo, 
Upper  Volta.  Belgium,*  Spain,  El  Salvador. 

CONGO     AO     HOC 

November  1.  igei-June  30.  1962:  $25,525.- 
980  (54  countries). 

January  1  to  October  31.  1961 :  $29,789.- 
320.25  (51  countries). 

July  14  to  December  31.  1960:  $16,633,- 
394.40  (42  countries). 

Porty-two  of,  these  countries  have  pay- 
ments due  extending  back  for  all  periods  In- 
volved. 

Forty- two  of  these  countries  have  received 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
since  1946  and  39  are  still  receiving  assist- 
ance: Afghanistan.  Iran.  Iraq,  Jordan,  Leba- 
non, NeptU.  Saudi  Arabia,'  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Yeman.  Argentina.  Panama,  BoUvia, 
Brazil,  Chile.  Coeta  Rica.  Cuba.'  Dominican 
Republic,    El    Salvador,    Guatemala,    Haiti. 


Honduras.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  China,  Mali,  Mauritania.  Mo- 
rocco, Niger,  Yugoslavia.  Senegal.  Somali. 
Togo.  Upper  Volta.  Austria,  Belgium,'  Prance, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Spain. 


Table  2 

Forty-six  countries  to  which  we  have  fur- 
nished more  than  $22  billion  in  economic 
assistance  from  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal 
year  1963  are  delinquent  in  one  or  more  of 
their  assessments  by  the  United  Nations. 
These  arrearages  amount  to  over  $42  million. 
They  Include:  regular  budget.  $4.4  million; 
emergency  forces.  $9  million;  and  Congo. 
$29.2  million. 

Of  these  46  countries,  44  received  some  type 
of  economic  assistance  In  fiscal  year  1963 
from  the  United  States;  and  of  these  44. 
there  are  35  which  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  Miller  amendment  if  it  had  been 
adopted  last  year.  Inasmuch  as  these  coun- 
tries have  received  grants  and  development 
loans  covered  by  the  amendment.  These  35 
countries  include: 


Country 


AlKlianlstan.. 
Iran 


Jord     

Lebanon 

NepaL 

United  Knh  RepubUc. 

ATenllna. 

Bolivia 

BrmxlL . 

Chile ".V"" 

Coeta  Rica. 

Dominican  RepubUc   . 

El  Salvador 

Qua  te  mala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama ....... 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Urumiay... 

China 

Guinea , 

Libya 

Mall 

Morocco 

Niger 

Senegal 

BomaUa. 

Sudan 

Togo. 

Poland. 

Yngoslavlal. 

Mauritania.. 


Combined 

amoiuit, 

grants,  loans, 

fisral  year 

1963 


Publio  Law 
year  19C3 


r.N.  total 

arrearages 

for  all  years 


Total - 


$17, 700, 000 

21,200.000 

800.000 

7,000.000 

100.000 

3,900,000 

38,600,000 

109. 700,  am 

36,300.000 

67.'JU0.000 

46,300,000 

13,000.000 

12,000,000 

19,600,000 

11,200,000 

10,400,000 

8,400,000 

3,700.000 

8,200,000 

5,900,000 

4,«)0,000 

19,900,000 

38,600,000 

6,100.000 

1,400.000 

3.300,000 

1,100.000 

1.200.000 

2.200.000 

7.800.000 

6.500.000 

800,000 

2,800,000 

100.000 

100.000 


$100,000 

31,300.000 

100.000 

16,300,000 

None 

200.000 

140. 100. 000 

.None 

21,400.000 

61,600,000 

26.600.000 

1.600.000 

12,500,000 

2,600.000 

l.OOO.OOO 

300,000 

15,500.000 

1.400.000 

700,000 

3,400,000 

6,900,000 

600,000 

41,700,000 

3,600  000 

None 

None 

52,600,000 

None 

600,000 

1,200.000 

4.500.000 

300.000 

8.000.000 

113,400.000 

100.000 


$73.6(« 

99.281 

152,342 

67.772 

31.953 

8,  729 

625.166 

2,182.925 

80.019 

410,942 

412,289 

40.847 

52,354 

11,735 

89,828 

32.385 

1.129.359 

42.699 

52.218 

85.  .'«7 

158,745 

220,970 

12,592,384 

8,219 

24.108 

14.336 

117,823 

22,  1.12 

8.9K5 

7.507 

71,118 

20.369 

3,121,919 

299.358 

35.587 


.^rrearagoa 

for  calendar 

year  1961 

and  prior  ■ 


$6fi.723 
7.5.413 

139.948 
62.  2li7 

1.027 

529, 959 

1,432.623 

CO.  234 

287.990 

226, 158 

26.105 

45,465 

6.241 

50.736 

26,874 

1,<I27,380 

21,430 

4«.  707 

43.943 

152,143 

140,183 

9,356.029 

7,484 

23,373 

9,  ,527 

101,113 

14,798 

2.00O 

2,713 

60,821 

19,592 

2. 677. 929 

253.980 

3.829 


42,000.000+ 


>  Under  Miller  amendment,  withholding  of  economic  assistance  would  only  occur  In  the  case  of  those  ualions 

Sources:  United  Nations  Secretariat,  staU-ment  on  the  collection  of  contributions  .%s  at  Sent  30  1963-  V  S  Md  to 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  countries,  by  region  aud  country,  obligations  and  loan  authoriraUons.  fisoai  year  'l9«a— 
preliminary,  SlatlsUcs  and  Reports  Division,  Agency  for  liitcrnatlonal  Development.  ""™"""^'  "*'"'  >^^  '**" 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mn-LER],  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


•Not  currently  receiving  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Sovirce:  United  Nations  Secretariat,  State- 
ment on  the  Collection  of  Contributions  as 
of  Sept.  30.  1968:  Agency  fw  International 
Development  reports. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschi:],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGk],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Encle]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ( Mr.  Hayden  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  BeallI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er], the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paiied  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

(No.  226  Leg.] 
YEAS — 20 

Omening 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

McClellan 

MlUer 


Bennett 
Bible 
Cxirtls 
Dodd 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervln 


Mundt 
Robertson 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Beall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cooper 

Bngle 

Ooldwater 

Hart 


NAYS — 60 
Gore 
Hartke 
Hill 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Mansfield 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
McNamara 
Mechem 
Metcalf 
Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Hayden  McGee 

Hlckenlooper  Russell 

Lausche  Saltonstall 

Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Long,  La.  Stennls 

Magnuson  Williams,  N.J. 
McCarthy 


».- 
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So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OROXR   of   BUSIIfESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  can  ascertain 
what  amendments  are  likely  to  be  offered 
this  evening  and  how  long  the  discus- 
sion on  them  will  last,  as  well  as  what 
Senators  can  expect,  because  of  commit- 
ments and  arrangements  heretofore 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Responding  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
earlier  today  the  leadership  indicated 
that  it  would  like  to  continue  in  session 
until  around  10  o'clock  this  evening,  pro- 
vided amendments  and  votes  were  in  the 
offing.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse ]  has  an  amendment  to 
offer.  If  he  offers  the  amendment,  I 
assume  there  will  be  a  Uttle  debate  on 
it.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
be  able  to  vote  on  that  amendment  this 
evening  and  then  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me.  This  has  been  a  rather  good  day. 
We  have  made  some  progress.  We  have 
worked  out  some  negotiated  settlements, 
and  have  agreed  to  several  amendments, 
and  have  had  votes  on  other  amend- 
ments also. 

I  shall  offer  my  amendment  now.  If 
Senators  wish  to  go  to  dinner,  they  have 
time  now  to  go  to  dinner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  downstaii-s? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Downstairs.  When  the 
discussion  of  the  amendment  is  conclud- 
ed, the  Senate  can  vote.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  take  more  than  30  minutes,  and 
probably  not  more  than  20  minutes. 
There  will  probably  be  about  20  minutes 
for  reply,  and  then  there  will  be  a  little 
rebuttal.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
take  more  than  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  in  mind  deals 
with  certain  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
assistance  funds  for  budgetary  purposes, 
particularly  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  amendment.  The  heart  of  it 
is  that  none  of  the  funds  now  available 
under  authority  of  this  act  may  be  used 
to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 
covered  by  this  title  for  balance  of  pay- 
ment or  support  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  had  hoped  that 
after  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
discussion  this  evening,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  might  go  over  until  tomor- 
row, when  the  Senate- could  resume  the 
discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  satisfactory  to 
me. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time 
there  are  so  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate present.  I  would  hope  that  the  vote 
could  be  taken  tonight,  and  that  the 
Senate  could  start  afresh  tomorrow. 
Many  Senators  who  are  now  present 
have  given  up  engagements,  and  I  l>e- 
lieve  they  are  entitled  to  the  right  to 
vote  tonipht. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  offer  the  amendment. 
First  I  would  explain  that  I  have  modi- 
fied the  amendment.  It  is  amendment 
No.  254.  I  wish  Senators  would  look  at 
it.  In  line  9  of  the  amendment  I  strike 
out  the  words  "in  the  foi-m  of"  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  "for." 

In  line  9  I  strike  out  the  word  "loans." 

In  line  10  I  strike  out  the  period  and 
add  the  word  "purposes. " 

I  send  the  modified  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  39. 
line  10,  after  the  section  heading  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  39.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  17. 

On  page  39,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  country  covered 
by  this  title  for  balance-of-payment  or 
budget  support  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  254  is  designed  to  halt 
aid  to  Latin  American  countries  for 
budget  support  and  for  balance-of-pay- 
ment purpKjses. 

I  have  modified  it  slightly  in  order  to 
make  its  purpose  a  Uttle  clearer.  I  have 
explained  those  provisions.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  the  results  of  using  the 
contingency  fund  for  Latin  American 
aid.  Those  results  have  increased  the 
resistance  of  applicants  to  the  condi- 
tions that  they  must  meet  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

In  our  debate  the  other  day  on  the 
contingency  fund,  we  pointed  out  that 
several  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  the  recipients  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  contingency  fund  money,  not  for 
any  emergency  affecting  the  United 
States,  but  for  their  own  monetary 
emergencies,  their  own  inflation  emer- 
gencies, and  their  own  balance-of-pay- 
ment emergencies. 

I  expressed  the  view  that  that  was  a 
misuse  of  the  contingency  fund,  and  I 
hold  to  that  point  of  view. 

However,  I  point  out  what  I  call  at- 
tention to  in  the  last  sentence  in  the 
portion  of  my  manuscript  that  I  have 
just  read;  namely,  that  those  results 
have  been  to  increase  the  resistance  of 
applicants  to  the  conditions  that  they 
must  meet  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 


The  fact  that  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  been  able  to  dip  into  the  contin- 
gency fund  and  get  very  large  allotments 
from  the  contingency  fund  for  their 
budgetary  problems  could  be  a  major 
reason  for  their  failure  to  submit  a  plan 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
they  are  expected  to  do. 

However,  it  is  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence, at  least — and  I  only  express  my 
personal  view — that  as  long  as  Argentina 
and  Brazil  can  continue  to  get  heavy 
dosages  of  Presidential  contingency  fund 
money  to  help  them  out  with  their  budg- 
etary support  programs  and  their  mone- 
tary programs,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
the  least  bit  moved  to  meet  the  plans 
called  for  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

Those  countries  ought  to  submit  their 
plans  for  cooperation  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  They  agreed  to 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  Under  the 
Act  of  Punta  del  Este,  they  committed 
themselves  to  self-help.  All  we  ask  is 
that  they  help  themselves,  along  with  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  help  them. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the  news 
of  today  in  regard  to  Argentina's  attitude 
toward  the  entire  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  I  cannot  quite  understand 
what  Argentina  is  up  to. 

Also,  we  are  getting  statements  from 
high  positions  in  Brazil  to  the  effect  that 
Brazil  does  not  know  whether  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  is  to  her  eco- 
nomic advantage  or  not.  That  comes 
from  a  beneficiary  to  whom  we  have 
given  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  what  Brazil  is  up  to — 
and  Argentina,  too.  Apparently,  they 
are  seeking  to  scuttle  the  Conference  at 
Sao  Paulo,  because  the  Conference  at 
Sao  Paulo  is,  in  particular,  designed  to 
try  to  have  our  Latin  American  asso- 
ciates act  more  responsibly  in  the  imple- 
menting and  administering  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program.  Apparently, 
Brazil  and  Argentina  do  not  want  to  have 
any  multilateral  administration  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  That 
causes  me  to  suspect  that  perhaps  one 
reason  why  they  do  not  is  that  they  have 
done  so  well  by  getting  what  they  want 
from  the  contingency  fund.  Why  should 
they  agree  to  any  commitments?  The 
representatives  of  Brazil  can  come  to 
Washington,  plead  a  sorry  tale,  and  point 
out  how  inflation  is  running  away  with 
Brazil.  Before  I  finish  with  this  speech. 
I  shall  show  how  far  inflation  has  run 
away  with  Brazil,  and  why  she  is  weep- 
ing such  international  crocodile  tears  to 
get  more  and  more  millions  out  of  the 
Presidential  contingency  fund. 

I  speak  most  respectfully,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  contingency  fund  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know 
alx>ut  other  Senators,  but  certainly  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  never  had 
any  idea,  when  he  agreed  heretofore  to 
providing  a  contingency  fund,  that  he 
was  authorizing  the  President  to  use  con- 
tingency money  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  U.S.  emergency — not  a  Bra- 
zilian monetary  emergency,  not  an 
Argentine  monetary  emergency,  but  a 
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U.S.  monetary  emergency.  The  con- 
tingency fund  should  be  used  only  be- 
cause of  a  time  element.  The  President 
ought  to  have  some  money  available  to 
act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  the 
national  interest,  on  the  theory  that 
time  is  not  available  to  come  to  Congress 
and  lay  the  problem  before  Congress. 

I  cannot  imagine  an  emergency  so 
great  that  the  President  would  need  more 
than  $100  .million  for  any  immediate  ex- 
penditure, biding  the  time  it  took  to  come 
to  Congress,  lay  the  facts  before  it,  and 
make  a  formal  request  for  emergency 
money. 

Earlier  today,  in  connection  with  an- 
other amendment.  I  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  the  President  came 
before  Congress  and  received  $3  billion 
in  additional  defense  appropriations.  He 
had  no  trouble  in  that  instance,  for  it 
was  a  serious  American  emergency. 

Administration  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  crisis 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago — October 
1962 — no  contingency  fund  money  was 
iised.  Yet  that  was  as  serious  a  national 
crisis  as  we  have  had  in  a  long  time. 

We  shall  be  dealing  with  a  basic  policy 
question  that  will  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President,  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. The  President  needs  to  be  put 
In  a  position  where  he  will  have  to  say — 
and  he  Is  not  the  only  President  that 
has  done  this;  It  has  happened  in  pre- 
ceding administrations,  too — "I  am  sorry 
but  Congress  has  limited  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund,  and  has  stopped  pay- 
ments from  the  contingency  fund  to 
Latin  American  countries  for  certain 
purposes." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  up  until 
the  latest  Information  I  received  from 
the  State  Department — unless  something 
has  changed  within  the  last  several  days. 
It  is  still  true — only  eight  countries  have 
submitted  plans  under  the  Alliance  fbr 
Progress  program.  The  program  calls 
for  their  submitting  plans  as  to  what 
they  are  willing  to  do  and  what  their 
procedures  are  for  reform,  before  they 
will  be  eligible  for  Alliance  for  Progress 
money  in  any  great  amount.  If  we  want 
to  speed  up  those  plans,  we  had  better 
close  the  door  to  money  from  the  con- 
tingency ftmd  and  from  supporting  as- 
sistance, as  well. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  the  theoret- 
ical soundness  of  my  proposal.  The 
amendment  has  a  very  sound  theory  in 
connection  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  should  be  strict  about  ever 
giving  unchecked  discretion  to  any  ofiBcer 
of  the  government,  Including  the  Pres- 
ident. I  speak  not  of  an  Individual,  but 
of  an  oflBce.  The  Office  of  the  President 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exercise  un- 
checked discretion  over  the  expenditure 
of  too  much  money.  Particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  the  expenditure 
of  money  without  its  being  spent  under 
a  checking  system  can  very  well  cause 
serious  international  complications. 

In  committee,  I  fought  rather  vigor- 
ously against  a  $300  million  contingency 
fund.     I   moved   that   we   reduce   the 


amount  by  $200  million.  Although  I  re- 
ceived some  support  in  the  committee, 
I  did  not  have  a  majority.  I  finally  of- 
fered a  $150  million  compromise.  As  I 
remember,  I  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt]  in 
proposing  a  $150  million  compromise. 
Then  it  was  suggested  that  there  be  an 
agreement  to  provide  $175  million.  I  re- 
fused to  vote  for  $175  million;  I  thought 
$150  million  was  as  far  as  we  should  go. 

But  tonight  I  seek  only  to  place  some 
controls  on  the  use  of  the  contingency 
fund  by  the  restrictions  set  forth  in  my 
amendment. 

The  contingency  fund  is  not  the  only 
source  of  nonproject  grants  and  loans. 
The  supporting  assistance  category  is 
another  source;  and  tomorrow  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  reducing  the  whole 
supporting  assistance  category.  I  care 
not  whether  this  form  of  aid  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant  or  a  loan:  it  is  un- 
sound everywhere  in  the  world.  But  in 
Latin  America,  it  cannot  even  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  recipient 
lives  in  the  shadow  of  the  Communist 
bloc  and  hence  must  maintain  an  over- 
sized military  establishment,  the  cost  of 
which  the  United  States  helps  to  meet. 

Every  year  for  10  years  and  more  I 
have  been  ui-ging  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  seek  to  extend  capital  for  spe- 
cific projects.  Budget  support  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  that  concept.  Budget 
support  merely  goes  into  the  pot  of  some 
government  to  balance  its  domestic 
budget.  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
has  deficit  problems  of  its  own  with 
which  no  nation  in  the  world  is  going  to 
help  us.  and  which  we  should  not  worsen 
merely  to  enable  another  country  to 
escape  the  same  problem. 

When  money  is  taken  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund — which  is  made  up  of 
money  which  belongs  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States — and  Is  given  to 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Ecuador,  or  any 
other  Latin  American  country,  to  help 
that  cotmtry  balance  Its  budget,  that 
makes  the  U.S.  budget  that  much  wor^. 
We  can  be  sure  that  other  countries  Will 
not  help  us  balance  our  budget.  So  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  process  of 
reasoning  behind  the  practice  of  using 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money — without  con- 
gressional authority — In  instance  after 
instance  to  balance  the  budget  of  Brazil 
or  the  budget  of  Argentina  or  the  budget 
of  Ecuador  or  the  budget  of  any  other 
country.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  our 
own  deficit  and  budget  problems,  and  we 
should  not  worsen  them  by  making  the 
UjS.  taxpayers'  money  available  to  other 
countries,  to  help  them  balance  their 
budgets,  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  bal- 
ance our  own  budget. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  American 
money  extended  to  balance  the  interna- 
tional payments  of  another  covmtry. 
What  we  really  do  with  these  balance-of- 
payments  loans  or  grants  is  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  recipient  covmtry  to  pay  off 
its  foreign  creditors.  Most  of  these  credi- 
tors are  in  Western  Europe.  Some  are 
American  businessmen. 


I  wish  to  stress  that  point.  American 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  Latin  American  countries  to  help 
them  pay  their  creditors.  Many  of  their 
creditors  are  citizens  of  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  but  some  of  them  are 
American  busines.smen.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  American  [>eople  knew  that 
the  Presidential  contingency  fund  was 
being  used  to  provide  balance-of-pay- 
ments  support  and  budget  support  and  to 
make  payments  to  help  Latin  American 
countries  pay  their  creditors,  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  shocked.  They 
would  say.  "That  is  not  cricket."  Mr. 
President,  such  procedure  runs  against 
the  grain  of  fair  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  listened 
with  Interest  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Last  October, 
when  I  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  group 
of  American  businessmen  told  me  that 
in  recent  years  Brazil  had  been  paying 
one-half  of  the  exF>enses  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  by  printing  money.  The 
Government  of  Brazil  gives  an  I  O  U  to 
the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  then  furnishes  the  money — after 
getting  a  firm  in  the  United  States  to 
print  the  money.  I  was  told  that  one- 
half  of  the  Brazil  deficit  has  been  paid 
by  using  our  money.  So  we  have  been 
furnishing  Brazil  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Govcmment  of  Brazil — including  the 
interest  on  her  foreign  loans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
statement.  There  is  no  question  about 
what  he  has  said.  The  record  is  crystal 
clear  that  that  is  what  we  have  been 
doing.  But  we  should  stop  it;  and  that 
Is  why  I  have  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
when  we  were  considering  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  drew  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  the  use — or 
what  might  be  better  characterized  the 
"maluse" — of  funds  for  balance-of- 
payments  financing  or  budget-support 
purposes.  I  did  not  then  support  an 
amendment  to  limit  expenditures  of  Al- 
liance for  Progress  funds,  or,  in  fact,  any 
AID  funds,  to  specific  development  proj- 
ects, because  I  hoped  that  in  the  inter- 
vening period  of  more  than  15  months 
there  would  be  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  percentage  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  used  for  balance-of-payments  or 
budget-support  purposes. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
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comparison  of  AID  assistance  in  the 
fiscal  years  1959-63.  This  includes  both 
pre-Alliance    and    Alliance    assistance. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  comparison  of  AID  assistance  in  fiscal  years  1D50~63 

1  I  "^ 

I  (Dollars  in  millions] 
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1  »(i0.tXl0.000  to  Coloniliia  and'SS.'J.OOO.OOO  to  Chile. 
:  Ineiudiiig  $'.'3,750,U(i(i  ^ruiit  to  Doniiiilcuii  Ki'public. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  from  these 
figures,  we  can  see  that  there  has  been 
a  fairly  significant  drop  in  the  percent- 
age of  funds  used  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments financing-^f  rom  33  percent  in  fis- 
cal 1962,  to  12  percent  in  fiscal  1963. 
While  I  think  this  is  commendable  prog- 
ress, I  still  believe  more  of  our  assist- 
ance— presently  68  percent — should  go 
into  direct  development  projects. 

We  have  something  of  a  problem  with 
terminology.  For  instance,  category  (2) 
refers  to  development  program  loans. 
This  has  been  explained  to  me  as  assist- 
ance to  encourage  the  importation  of 
capital  goods.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
balance-of-payments  financing  insofar 
as  it  is  before  the  fact  assistance,  whereas 
balance-of-payments  funds — or.  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  perhaps  more 
properly  called  them,  "bailout  funds" — 
are  after  the  fact  assistance.  Neverthe- 
less, program  loans  do  have  the  effect, 
although  this  is  not  their  purpose,  of 
helping  a  counti^y  in  reducing  its  balance 
of  payments. 

Without  laboring  the  point,  let  me 
again  state  that  while  some  progress  is 
being  made,  we  should  direct  our  ener- 
gies more  toward  assistance  for  develop- 
ment projects  and  less  toward  assistance 
in  the  fonn  of  balance-of-payments  fi- 
nancing or  budget-support  assistance. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  tMr.  Morse  1  has  done  all 
of  us  a  very  real  service  by  raising  this 
question  in  connection  with  his  amend- 
ment <No.  254  > .  This  subject  needs  ven- 
tilation, and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  raising  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  both  for  his  valuable 
statement  and  for  the  table  he  has  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record.  The  table  speaks 
more  effectively  than  any  words  of  mine, 
for  it  shows  us  exactly  what  the  problem 
is. 

I  realize  one  of  the  problems  which 
confronts  me  when  I  offer  an  amendment 
of  this  kind.  Some  will  be  inclined  to 
think  I  am  seeking  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent. But  my  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  President  as  such.  In- 
stead, I  am  seeking  to  stop  a  policy  that 
should  be  stopped,  no  matter  who  is 
serving  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  seek  to  protect  a  very  precious  right  of 
Congress — namely,  the  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  any  specific  proposal  sub- 


mitted by  some  country  which  wishes  to 
obtain  American  taxpayers'  money  for 
balance-of-payments  purposes,  budget- 
support  purposes,  or  similar  uses.  I  do 
not  think  that  issue  should  be  decided  by 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
It  should  be  authorized,  approved,  af- 
firmed, and  granted  by  means  of  con- 
gressional action,  including  appropria- 
tions. In  that  way,  the  constitutional 
check  is  observed.  As  I  stated  earlier 
today,  that  is  what  the  Constitution  calls 
for.  There  is  no  question  that  I  am 
fighting  for  preservation  of  this  consti- 
tutional right;  that  is  my  purpose  in 
connection  with  all  these  amendments. 
That  is  why  I  differ  with  the  views  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his  press 
conference  of  the  other  day.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  he  should  refer  to  the 
Constitution,  for  it  provides  Congress 
with  this  checking  p>ower;  congressional 
authority  must  be  obtained,  and  funds 
cannot  be  paid  out  except  when  appro- 
priated by  Congress  by  law. 

But  what  has  happened  is  that  general 
authorization  is  obtained  for  an  un- 
checked exercise  of  discretion;  and  once 
that  power  is  granted,  we  do  not  know 
what  happens.  So  I  am  seeking  to  take 
back  that  power.  As  I  have  said,  what 
Congress  can  give,  it  can  later  take  back; 
or  it  can  change  or  restrict.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  provide  for  the  kind  of 
checks  my  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorardo. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  concerned  with 
two  instances  which  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made.  The  fii*st  is  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  committed  our- 
selves to  an  expense  of  $10  million  a 
month  for  the  Congo  operation.  I  have 
stated  many  times  that  if  at  that  time 
I  had  been  in  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent, no  doubt  I  would  have  done  that. 
Yet  5  months  later,  when  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  came  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  sought  to  justify  that,  they  sought 
to  shift  their  ground  three  or  four  times. 
First,  they  said  they  would  take  the 
money  from  the  President's  contingency 
fund.  But  when  it  was  demonstrated 
to  them  that  the  President's  contingency 


fund  did  not  contain  that  much  money, 
they  sought  to  put  it  on  other  grounds. 

So  during  that  1  year,  that  is,  from 
January  through  October,  whether  we 
think  the  results  were  right  or  wrong, 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  $110  million  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Then  we  did  the  same  thing  at  Punta 
del  Este.  Secretary  Dillon  went  to 
Punta  del  Este  and,  as  he  subsequently 
explained  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, committed  himself  for  only  $14 
million,  but  as  the  news  went  out  to  the 
world,  for  a  total  of  $20  billion  over  a 
10-year  period. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  one  respect'  and  iserhaps  disagree  in 
another.  If  the  people  of  our  country 
elect  a  President,  we  must  reiwse  some 
confidence  in  him.  We  should  have  a 
contingency  fund,  and  that  fund  should 
be  large  enough  so  that  the  President 
can  take  care  of  any  emergencies  or 
contingencies  that  might  arise.  But  in 
those  two  instances  particularly  I  am 
faced  irrevocably  with  the  thought  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  President  not  to  come 
to  the  Senate,  the  House,  or  to  either 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees — and 
from  the  testimony  on  record  they  did 
not — even  to  state  what  was  in  their 
minds  about  those  two  circumstances. 
What  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
think  about  that 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  What  he  has  said  bears  out 
the  thesis  of  my  argument. 

Congi-ess  must  be  given  that  informa- 
tion as  a  condition  before  the  fact  and 
not  as  a  condition  after  the  fact.  The 
authority  of  Congress  must  be  obtained 
for  the  specific  use  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  put  the  money.  The  Sen- 
ator may  disagree  with  me  in  that  he 
thinks  the  President  ought  to  have 
enough  money  in  the  contingency  fund 
to  meet  an  emergency.  We  may  disagree 
as  to  how  much  that  amount  of  money 
should  be.  I  believe  that  $100  million  is 
enough.  The  committee  brought  in  a 
report  requesting  authority  for  $175  mil- 
lion. The  adoption  of  the  Humphrey- 
Morse  compromise  amendment  the  other 
day  on  the  Allifuice  for  Progress  and  the 
contingency  fund  left  the  figure  at  $175 
million.  I  would  have  preferred  $150 
million,  which  is  what  I  finally  urged  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  after  I 
was  beaten  on  my  proposal  for  a  $100 
million  fund. 

But  our  difference  becomes  a  question 
only  of  degree  and  not  of  objective.  The 
President  should  have  enough  money  to 
meet  a  U.S.  national  emergency.  I  find 
it  -difficult  to  conceive  of  any  emergency 
so  serious  that  $100  million  would  not 
give  the  President  all  that  he  needed  for 
the  short  period  of  time  that  it  would 
take  for  him  to  act  on  that  emergency, 
and  then  lay  his  request  before  the  Con- 
gress for  whatever  awiditional  amount  of 
money  he  might  need.  He  did  so  at  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  He  then  re- 
ceived $3  billion.  He  never  had  any  trou- 
ble in  obtaining  that  money.    He  never 
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would  have  any  trouble  In  obtaining  the 
necessary  money  quickly  for  any  U.S.  na- 
tional emergency. 

A  part  of  the  burden  of  my  argument 
Involves  the  use  of  the  money  for  pur- 
poses that  do  not  involve  U.S.  national 
emergencies,  such  as  balance-of-budget 
problems  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  which 
would  not  possibly  fall  under  the  defini- 
tive terms  of  a  U.S.  national  emergency. 
They  would  be  Brazilian  emergencies 
and  Arge^ine  emergencies,  but  not  U.S. 
emergenciCT!. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's point  of  view.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  in 
which  I  am  Inclined  to  differ  with  him. 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  Berlin 
emergency  could  very  well  be  a  U.S. 
emergency.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position  with  respect  to  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  which  was  before  the  Senate 
the  other  day.  He  would  have  preferred 
a  lesser  figure.  We  did  provide  $175  mil- 
lion on  that  particular  portion  of  the 
program.  It  occurs  to  me  that  even  if 
we  should  get  to  the  place  where  the 
Congress  would  return  to  some  sense  of 
rationality  and  adjourn  early  in  the  fall 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  the  President  could 
always  call  back  the  Congress,  and.  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
allow  it  to  pass  on  these  Important  ques- 
tions, which  involve  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  have  been  reading  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have 
checked  it  at  the  desk  to  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  modified  it.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  really  believes  that 
under  the  bill  none  of  the  funds,  under 
any  circumstances,  or  at  any  time  or 
any  place,  might  be  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  a  country  In  the  form  of  bal- 
ance-of-payment  loans  or  budget  sup- 
port. I  see  that  the  Senator  has  changed 
the  amendment  slightly.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  apply  that  principle  to  the 
President's  contingency  fund?  No  Sena- 
tor has  been  as  critical  of  the  President 
In  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  as  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in- 
numerable times  to  voice  my  opinions, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  actions 
of  the  President  concerning  Cuba.  But 
does  the  Senator  really  think  that  the 
overall  statement  of  the  amendment 
should  include  the  President's  contin- 
gency fimd?  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  contingency  fund  for  the  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  it  should  have  more  lati- 
tude than  it  would  have  with  the  restric- 
tions which  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor would  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  that  that 
Is  exactly  the  restriction  I  mean  to  im- 
pose. I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  any  discretionary  power 
whatsoever  about  using  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  budget  support 
purposes  or  for  balance-of -payment  pur- 
poses in  Latin  America.  He  ought  to 
have  specific  authority  for  such  purposes. 
I  point  out  that  some  months  ago  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Brazil  came  to 
Washington  and  spent  several  days 
negotiating  in  regard  to  Brazil's  financial 
plight.    There  was  no  such  emergency 


that  prevented  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  time.  A  few  more  days,  it 
seems  to  me.  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect any  President  of  the  United  States 
to  spend  in  asking  for  congressional  au- 
thority for  whatever  amount  of  money 
he  would  like  to  recommend  that  Brazil 
should  get  for  budget  support  purposes, 
and  have  the  Congress  approve  it.  If  he 
has  a  good  case,  why  should  he  fear  it? 
What  worries  me  Is  tlie  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  should  be  given 
all  that  money  on  the  assumption  that 
U.S.  national  emergency  problems  should 
be  met  with  it.  and  then  find  that  a  part 
of  the  contingency  fund  is  being  used  to 
help  out  with  a  budgetary  problem  in 
Brazil  without  the  specific  approval  of 
the  Congress  for  that  specific  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  indulge  me  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  agree  that  in  most 
instances  what  the  Senator  has  said  is 
true.     The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
little  sympathy  with  the  national  poli- 
cies of  Brazil,  as  he  has  seen  them  de- 
velop over  tlie  last  2  or  3  years.     As  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week, 
I  saw  Brazil  try  to  thwart  in  many  in- 
stances at  the  U.N.  last  year  basic  ques- 
tions of  freedom,  economic  rights,  and 
economic   opportunity  that  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  promulgate.    I  have 
seen  them  pursue   an  economic   pnjlicy 
which  none  of  us  could  condone  unless 
we  happened  to  support  the  present  ad- 
ministration 100  percent,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  does  not.    But  seri- 
ously, I  say  that  Congress  might  find 
itself  in  a  position  in  which,  for  example, 
it  would  be  in  recess,  and  it  would  be  a 
question  of  acting  not  within  a  week  or 
10  days,  which  we  could  do  in  an  emer- 
gency between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
but  of  acting  in  a  few  hours.    For  this 
reason,  although  I  would  be  the  first  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  his  general  sentiments  about  some 
of  the  uses  for  which  this  fund  has  been 
used,  at  some  time  we  must  repose  a 
little  confidence  in  our  President,  even 
though  he  is  not  from  my  party.     He 
should  have  a  little  more  latitude  than 
the  strict  language  of  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  would  follow  the  Senator  in  the  gen- 
eral context,  but  if  we  create  a  contin- 
gency fund  it  seems  to  me  we  should  pro- 
vide a  little  more  latitude,  even  granting 
that  this  President — and  perhaps  the 
President  before  him.  and  the  President 
before  that — used  the  contingency  fund 
in  a  way  we  did  not  quite  approve.  At 
least  we  should  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  contingency  fund  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  very  strong 
feelings,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would  not 
consider  an  exception  such  as  "excepting 
contingency  funds  provided  herein  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 
Otherwise  we  may  very  well  be  killing 
our  own  goose  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
killing  the  goose  at  all.  but  giving  some 
assurance  that  it  will  keep  on  laying 
eggs. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  explored 
the  parliamentary  situation,  but  perhaps 
we  have  gone  too  far.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  give  the  President  any  contingency 
fund  at  all,  but  let  him  come  to  Congress 
for  everj'thing  he  needs.  The  way  I  am 
thinking  at  the  moment,  it  occurs  to  me 
the  amendment  would  restrict.  In  a  way 
the  Presidents  contingency  fund. 

I  am  willing  to  restrict  every  other 
fund  that  is  given  under  this  act,  but 
surely  we  must  allow  someone  the  lati- 
tude to  act.  After  the  past  2  weeks  of 
debate,  no  one  can  be  mistaken  about 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate;  that  is  to 
say,  no  one  can  be  mistaken  about  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  about 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  "discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor."  that  we  should 
make  such  an  exception  in  this  instance 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me  and  permitting  me  to  discuss  this 
question  with  him.  I  believe  it  involves 
a  verj-  serious  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  because  he  has 
helped  point  out  the  issue  I  wanted  to 
point  out. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  budgetary  problem  in  Brazil,  or  Ecua- 
dor, or  in  Argentina,  or  in  any  other 
Latin  American  country — and  my 
amendment  deals  with  Alliance  for 
Progress  countries — could  create  such  a 
U.S.  emergency  as  to  make  it  not  feasible 
for  the  President  to  call  Congress  back 
into  session,  if  the  situation  were  that 
serious,  for  the  quick  action  which  he 
would  get.  He  could  bring  Congress  back 
into  session  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

But  the  point  that  we  differ  on,  as  I 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
is  the  question  of  what  is  a  U.S.  national 
emergency.  I  do  not  believe  the  con- 
tingency fund  as  we  established  it  in 
the  first  instance  contemplated  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  could  use 
the  money,  by  way  of  exercise  of  un- 
checked discretion,  unless  the  operative 
facts  of  the  emergency  involved  our  na- 
tional emergency. 

Certainly  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem  or   a    budget-support   problem   in 
Brazil  or  in  Argentina  would  probably 
be  discussed  for  weeks  In  those  two  coun- 
tries ansrway,  and  discussed  probably  for 
quite  some  time  in  the  presentation  to 
our  Government  of  a  request  for  con- 
tingency funds.    With  the  elapse  of  that 
amount  of  time,  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  when  the  request  is  made,  the  Presi- 
dent should  lay  it  before  Congress.    He 
should  be  put  In  a  position  of  saying  to 
them.  'I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  under  a 
congressional   prohibition.     I   am   pro- 
hibited from  using  funds  for  balance  of 
payments  or  budget-support  purposes." 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  is  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  American  Republics  Af- 
fairs SutKJommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  he  knows.  I  am 
sure,  as  well  as  or  perhaps  better  than 
I — even  though  the  rest  of  us  try  to  In- 
form   ourselves— the   volatile    situation 
which  now  exists  In  Latin  America.    We 
could  easily  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
In  Latin  America  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund  would  be  com- 
pletely ineffective  to  do  any  one  of  2 
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dozen  Jobs  that  we  might  have  to  do  In 
3  days.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  well 
remembers — I  well  remember  it,  because 
it  happened  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  January  of  1955 — 
the  critical  condition  in  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  area  in  the  Western  Pacific,  a 
situation  with  respect  to  which  I  took 
the  opposite  sida  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  believe  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  continued  for  ajiprox- 
imately  a  week.  If  a  debate  In  a  situa- 
tion as  critical  as  that  could  run  for  a 
week  or  10  da>TS,  surely  the  President 
needs  some  freedom  to  act  more  quickly. 

I  have  no  hope  that  I  can  change  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  be- 
cause I  have  no  such  great  powers  of 
oratory  or  persuasiveness;  but  I  hope 
that  the  reason  and  the  logic  of  the 
situation  will  appeal  to  him.  The  Sen- 
ate already  has  adopted  many  amend- 
ments. The  Senate  has  talked  and 
conferred  and  voted  on  amendments 
which  condemn  the  use  of  the  Pi"esi- 
dent's  contingency  fund  in  the  manner 
In  which  it  has  been  previously  used.  Is 
this  not  enough?  Can  we  not  leave  the 
President  some  freedom  of  action? 

I  say  veiT  frankly,  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  been  critical  of  the 
President's  foreign  ix)licy.  that  I  cannot 
let  this  moment  pass  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  this  matter,  which  In  the 
next  6  months  might  well  be  of  prime 
importance  to  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  tlilnk  the 
Quemoy-Matsu  issue  which  the  Senator 
has  raised  is  In  point  with  our  discussion 
here,  because.  If  there  had  been  an  at- 
tack on  Formosa,  that  debate  would  not 
have  lasted  an  hour.  Congress  would 
have  declared  war.  The  President  would 
have  obtained  support  Immediately. 
But  that  debate  went  on  for  the  period 
of  time  the  Senator  has  mentioned  be- 
cause some  very  vital  constitutional 
policy  issues  wei"e  raised  on  which  we 
had  honest  differences  of  opinion.  But 
It  was  not  an  emergency  which  required 
immediate  action.  The  debate  dealt 
with  a  proF>osed  resolution  as  to  what  our 
policy  should  be  in  that  part  of  the  world 
in  futiiro.  An  inmiediate  emergency 
which  called  for  Immediate  action  did 
not  threaten  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  he  had  better  refresh  his 
recollection.  There  was  an  Immediate 
emergency,  with  a  then  present,  Immi- 
nent threat.  If  the  Senator  will  think 
about  It  for  a  moment.  He  probably  has 
not  had  occasion  for  a  long  time  to  think 
about  It.  I  think  he  will  realize  that 
there  was  an  emergency.  That  Is  why 
President  Elsenhower  called  upon  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  differences  of  opinion.  We 
took  the  position  that  there  was  not  an 
immediate  threat;  that  there  was  no 
hour-by-hour  danger  that  threatened  us; 
that  there  was  a  policy  to  be  determined 
one  way  or  the  other.  Those  of  us  who 
took  a  point  of  view  opposite  from  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  stated  that 
any   time   a   declaration   of   war   was 


wanted,  and  a  need  could  be  shown  for 
it,  the  President  would  get  it. 

I  am  saying  that  there  is  no  basis  In 
fact  for  the  conclusion  that  a  budgetary 
problem  In  Argentina,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  or 
anywhere  else  In  Latin  America  would 
be  of  such  an  emergency  to  the  United 
States  that  the  Pi-esldent  would  not  have 
time,  even  If  Congress  were  In  recess,  to 
get  us  together  and  ask  us  for  an  author- 
ization to  make  a  loan  to  one  of  those 
countries  for  budgetary  purposes.  In 
fact,  my  point  Is  that  here  is  a  place 
where  such  an  unchecked  r>ower  should 
never  be  given  to  the  Presidency. 

I  think  that,  under  our  Constitution, 
Congress  should  insist  that  the  money 
be  made  available  only  by  a  specific  ap- 
propriation by  law  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  given  the  President  $175  million  to 
meet  any  emergency,  to  use  a  hypotheti- 
cal CEise — and  I  speak  only  hypotheti- 
cally — that  might  arise  in  the  Caribbean. 
Let  us  assume  the  President  should  learn 
at  10  o'clock  tonight  that  Castro  is  plan- 
ning some  kind  of  Invasion  of  the  Florida 
coast.  He  has  plenty  of  contingency 
funds,  in  addition  to  his  other  military 
funds,  to  move  Into  action  immediately. 
He  could  lay  the  problem  of  any  further 
assistance  he  needed  before  Congress  to- 
morrow or  tlie  next  day,  or  whenever  he 
wanted  to. 

That  is  the  use  to  which  the  con- 
tingency fund  should  be  put,  and  not  as 
a  foi-m  of  economic  aid.  If  the  President 
wants  to  give  such  countries  economic 
aid.  he  should  get  an  authorization  for 
that  specific  aid.  He  should  not  be  able 
to  go  ahead,  by  an  exercise  of  his  own 
will,  and  grant  aid  that  Congress  would 
find  out  about  subsequently. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem,  too.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  Brazil  or  Argentina 
is  ever  going  to  lend  the  United  States 
the  money  to  balance  our  European 
payments  deficit?    Of  course  not. 

I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  extend  money 
for  these  purposes  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  not  only  bad  in  itself;  but  it  also 
merely  postpones  the  day  when  these 
recipient  countries  must  face  the  music 
of  economic  self-control  and  reform, 

I  have  tried  to  get  at  this  problem  by 
reducing  the  contingency  fund  and  by 
reducing  supporting  assistance,  because 
both  categories  are  sources  of  money  for 
these  purposes.  The  purposes  them- 
selves are  bad,  In  my  opinion,  and  should 
be  stopped  for  all  of  Latin  America. 
Unless  we  do  so,  we  will  continue  to 
weaken  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Let  Brazil.  Argentina,  BoUvia,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — if  the  latter  ever 
returns  to  a  constitutional  government — 
obtain  their  economic  assistance 
through  the  channels  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Let  them  meet  its  criteria 
and  get  their  capital  through  its  proce- 
dures. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  this  type  of  aid  In 
Latin  America  has  been  "bailout" 
money.  They  have  been  used  to  bail 
out  Latin  American  governments  that 
have  not  had  the  couiage,  or  the  deter- 
mination, or  the  political  backing  at 
home,  to  undertake  the  reforms  required 
for  them  to  obtain  funds  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 


I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  Jvme  25.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  Latin  American  nations  were 
finding  it  too  easy  to  obtain  grants  and 
loans  from  the  United  States  from  non- 
Alliance  sources.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  contingency  fund ;  another  has  been 
supporting  assistance. 

In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  biggest  prob- 
lem the  Alliance  for  Progress  faces  Is 
the  faintheartedness  of  the  nations 
to  the  south  to  get  started  on  the 
economic  and  social  development  that 
our  capital  is  supposed  to  finance. 
Many  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
are  complaining  that  the  money  is  not 
coming  as  fast  as  they  would  like.  But 
the  real  problem  is  that  they  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  sound  invest- 
ment. 

And  why  should  they,  if  they  can  al- 
ways obtain  the  money  without  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance  it- 
self? I  do  not  see  much  point  In  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
progi-ams  and  the  amounts  to  be  avail- 
able under  It  If  the  whole  section — the 
whole  program — can  be  circumvented 
with  funds  from  other  sources. 

When  the  Humphrey  amendment  was 
under  debate  the  other  day,  I  pointed 
out  that  only  eight  participants  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  have  submitted 
any  country  plan  to  the  Panel  of  Nine, 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  judgment  upon 
them. 

When  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
asked  me  if  I  would  join  with  him  in 
such  an  amendment,  and  we  negotiated 
an  adjustment  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tingency fund  of  $175  million,  it  was 
done  with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  returned  to  the  development 
loan  program  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  a  total  of  $600  million.  We  did 
it  on  the  basis  that  the  committee  itself 
had  recommended  $175  million  for  the 
contingency  fund.  I  was  glad  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
what  became  known  as  the  Humphrey- 
Morse  amendment.  I  thought  it  was 
sound.  I  said  then,  however,  that  I 
would  offer  subsequently  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  now  to  put  some  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  contingency 
fund. 

The  two  largest  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphei-e.  Brazil  and  Argentina,  have  not 
submitted  any  plan.  But  they  have 
nonetheless  obtained  large  sums  from  the 
United  States  for  nonproject  purposes, 
which  means  for  balancing  their  budgets 
and  the  international  payments.  Ar- 
gentina received  nonproject  loans  from 
us  of  $20  million  each  in  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963.  Brazil  received  them  in  the 
amounts  of  $74.5  million  in  fiscal  1962 
and  $25.5  million  in  fiscal  1963. 

That  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Dominican  Republic  received  a 
nonproject  loan  of  $25  million  in  fiscal 
1962.  Ecuador  has  received  budget  sup- 
port loans  of  $8  miUion  in  fiscal  1962  and 
$7  million  in  fiscal  1963. 

Hence,  we  have  been  putting  out 
around  $50  million  a  year  for  this  pur- 
p>ose  in  Latin  America.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  three  of  the  four  recipients 
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of  this  form  of  aid  last  year  also  received 
it  in  fiscal  1962.  And  I  predict  that  un- 
less Congress  takes  a  firm  hand,  they  will 
go  on  getting  it  in  fiscal  1964  and  there- 
after. 

I  know,  without  seeing  it,  what  the 
position  paper  of  the  State  Departqient 
and  AID  will  be.  It  will  be  what  it  has 
always  been  in  the  past  back  through 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
back  to  the  Truman  administration. 

It  will  agree  that  this  type  of  aid  is  a 
bsui  practice  which  it  hoF>es  will  stop. 
And  it  intends  not  to  extend  it  any  more, 
so  there  is  no  need  for  Congress  to  put 
the  Ikiguage  into  the  law.  But  then,  the 
position  paper  will  continue,  we  must 
have  flexibility  and  be  able  to  make  such 
grants  or  loans  if  the  necessity  arises. 
It  is  always  the  same  answer  to  every 
bad  foreign  aid  practice  Congress  desires 
to  stop. 

"Ah,  there's  the  rub,"  Mr.  President. 
That  is  the  phraseological  escape  hatch 
that  the  State  Department  always  re- 
sorts to— "You  must  not  tie  our  hands. 
You  must  leave  us  flexibihty."  By 
"flexibility"  they  mean  they  must  be  left 
flexible  so  that  they  can  walk  out  on  the 
implied  promise  that  they  made  to  us. 

They  are  very  careful,  but  they  are 
very  evasive,  too.  I  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  language  of  the  State  Department 
on  such  matters  as  this.  It  is  the  answer 
that  the  administrators  do  not  intend 
to  continue  it  anyway,  but  that  they  must 
still  be  free  to  do  so  if  they  wanted  to. 
What  kind  of  promise  is  that?  It  is  not 
a  good  faith  promise.  I  am  sad  to  say  it, 
but  I  have  lost  much  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  State  Department  in 
dealing  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  matters  such  as  this.  I  do  not 
trust  them  any  more,  to  put  it  bluntly. 
In  this  respect,  as  jvell  as  in  our  military 
aid  to  Latin  America,  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  imdermining  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  itself. 

My  amendment  would  put  a  stop  to  aid 
in  the  form  of  grant  or  loan  for  budget 
support  or  balance-of -payment  support, 
regardless  of  where  it  might  come  from 
under  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
also  makes  occasional  loans  in  Latin 
America  for  refinancing  of  past  debts, 
both  public  and  private.  I  do  not,  in  this 
amendment,  intend  to  go  into  Export- 
Import  Bank  functions,  even  those  in  the 
same  field.  But  I  do  intend  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  use  of  foreign  aid  fimds  for 
these  uses. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Tuesday.  November  12.  1963.  written 
by  Tad  Szulc.  entitled  "Alliance  Report 
Shows  Latin  Stagnation  In  1962." 

The  article  is  dated  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 
November  11.  It  refers  to  the  conference 
that  is  being  held  there,  at  which  Brazil 
and  Argentina  are  following  a  course  of 
action  that  I  believe,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
subject  to  the  interpretation  that  they 
seem  to  be  trying  to  scuttle  the  confer- 
ence.   Mr.  Szulc  writes: 

Economic-growth  rate  slowed  last  year,  re- 
flecting "stagnation"  In  the  region,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 


He  discusses  the  300-page  report  and 
site  «\it  some  vital  statistics  which  show 
a  ^n^tarit  worsening  of  conditions.  He 
gives  us  a  pretty  gloomy  picture.  The 
main  reason  for  the  gloomy  picture  is 
that  these  Latin  American  countries  ai'e 
not  doing  their  share  in  keeping  with  the 
commitments  under  the  act  of  Punta  del 
,  Este.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  serve  notice  that  they  cannot  get  any 
props  for  their  budget  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  that  the  only  solution 
to  their  problem  is  to  live  up  to  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  by  submitting  a  plan  that  quali- 
fies them  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  by  bringing  about  reforms  in 
their  own  countries. 

We  camiot  pour  enough  money  into 
Brazil  to  stop  that  runaway  inflation. 
Brazil  must  do  that  for  itself.  We  can 
be  of  assistance  to  Brazil  if  it  will  come 
forward  with  a  plan  and  if  she  qualifies 
for  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiLiANCE  Report  Shows  Latin  Stagnation 
m  1962 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  11. — Econom- 
ic-growth   rate    slowed    last    year,    reflecting 
stagnation  In  the  region,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  300-page  report  will  serve  as  the  basic 
document  for  consideration  at  the  alliance 
conference  that  opened  here  today.  The 
finance  and  economic  ministers  attending 
will  vote  on  the  reports  conclusions  and 
recommendations  later  this  week. 

A  key  aim  of  the  alliance  is  to  bring  about 
a  2.5  percent  annual  increase  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican per  capita  income.  But  the  report 
showed  that  the  1962  figure  ranged  between 
0.6  and   1   percent,  a  drop  from  1961  levels. 

This  deterioration  was  primarily  a  result 
of  developments  In  Argentina  and  Brazil,  the 
report  said.  These  countries  Jointly  account 
for  about  half  of  Latin  America's  population 
and  Industrial  and  agricultural  production. 

The  Income  growth  rate  In  lo  of  the  19 
Latin  American  countries  In  the  rJllance  ex- 
ceeded the  2.5  percent  goal,  though  the  hemi- 
spheric average  was  pulled  down  by  economic 
crises  In  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Argentina's  gross  national  product  In  1962 
was  3.4  percent  below  the  1961  level,  the 
report  said.  Brazil's  growth  rate  fell  sharply 
In  1962  from  the  record  7.7  percent  Increase 
In   1961. 

The  decline  In  Argentine  production  was 
linked  to  a  general  depression  and  to  the 
country's  long  political  crisis. 

In  Brazil,  the  phenomenal  growth  cycle 
that  began  In  the  late  1950's  came  to  a  vir- 
tual standstill  In  1961  through  a  combination 
of  Inflation  and  political  unrest. 

BRAZIL  TO  FALL  BACK 

Brazilian  economists  say  that  Brazil's  an- 
nual rate  of  population  Increase,  3.2  percent, 
will  exceed  the  growth  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  first  time  this  year. 

This  means  that  Brazil,  faced  by  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  of  more  than  100  percent, 
will  see  her  per  capita  income  receding  In 
1963  Instead  of  growing. 

Economists  here  thus  believe  that  1963 
figures  for  all  of  Latin  America  will  con- 
tinue to  reflect  stagnation.  No  1963  figures 
were  Included  In  the  report  circulated  today. 


The  report  stressed  the  growth  In  the  10 
Latin  Republics  that  met  or  exceeded  goals. 
Including  six  of  the  seven  countries  that 
have  submitted  national  development  plans 
to  the  Alliance's  economic  review  panel. 
The  objective  of  the  U.S. -sponsored  Alliance 
Is  social  and  economic  reform  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, f. 

The  most  notable  1962  improvements  were 
reported  In  Nicaragua,  which  had  a  7.2  per- 
cent Increase  in  per  capita  Income,  and  In 
Panama.  Haiti.  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela. 

Venezuela  achieved  a  3.9  percent  Increase 
in  per  capita  Income  and  a  7.1  percent  rise 
In  gross  national  product,  despite  political 
unrest  aggravated   terrorist  activities. 

These  gains  were  achieved  In  the  face  of  a 
decline  in  petroleum  revenue. 

Venezuela  raised  her  agricultural  produc- 
tion by  11  percent  In  1962,  compared  with  2 
percent  In  1961.  when  land-reform  measures 
began  operating  effectively.  She  doubled  the 
Increase  In  her  overall  Industrial  output. 

In  Brazil,  by  contrast.  Industrial  produc- 
tion remained  stationary,  while  the  increase 
In  farm  output  dropped  from  8  to  1  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  amendment  would  be 
a  very  serious  setback  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  All  loans  are  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  whole  program, 
whether  it  be  in  Latin  America  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  is  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  the  recipient  coun- 
try can  Import  materials  which  it  can- 
not produce.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Latin  America.  It  is  vei-y  difficult  for 
me  to  think  of  loans  which  would  not 
come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Budget  support  applies  particularly  to 
countries  such  as  Bolivia  which  are 
rather  extreme  cases  of  our  trying  to 
support  governments  from  collapse  in- 
ternally because  of  a  deficiency  in  ex- 
ternal resources,  and  also  for  internal 
stability  of  the  country.  However  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
scuttle  the  whole  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  MoRsil  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr, 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
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ton  [Mr.  MagntwonI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor fix>m  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  f luther  annooince  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Calif oiTiia  (Mr. 
Engle  ].  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Ml*.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arirona  [Mr.  Hayden].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long]  woiild  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper!, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looper!  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshlie  [Mr.  Cotton!  is  pahed  with 
the  Senator  from  Maiyland  (Mr.  Beall ]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mar>'land  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvanla  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  44,  as  follors: 


[No.  227  Leg] 

YEAS— 31 

Bayh 

Douglas 

Jordan. Idaho 

Bennett 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bible 

EUender 

Mechem 

Burdlck 

Ervln 

Miller 

Curtis 

Gruening 

Morse 

Dodd 

HruSka 

Neuberger 

Domlnlck 

Jordlin,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Pell 

Robertson 

Williams,  Del. 

Proxmlre 

Talmadge 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Ribicoa 

Tower 

NAYS— 44 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Allott 

Holland 

Morton 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bartlett 

luouye 

Mundt        -  -= 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Pas  tore 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Prouty  ■ 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Bdmondson 

McGovern 

Walters 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING — 25 

Beall 

Hayden 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Simpson 

Church 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Bteunis 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Enple 

Long,  La. 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Hart 

McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  modified 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  rejected  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    317 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
7885,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
at  the  desk. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
language  in  the  House-passed  bill  re- 
lating to  the  interest  rate  on  develop- 
ment loans.  The  rate  would  be  set,  un- 
der this  amendment,  at  2  percent  per 
year,  as  the  House-passed  language 
provided. 

Last  Friday,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  raise  the  interest  rate  on 
development  loans  to  the  amount  which 
we  have  to  pay  in  order  to  borrow 
money — about  4  percent.  The  Senate  in 
its  wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  my 
amendment,  which  was  an  attempt  to  be 
absolutely  honest  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  make  these  real 
loans,  rather  than  combination  loans 
and  grants. 

The  Senate  committee,  apparently 
recognizing  the  inconsistency  of  calling 
transfers  of  U.S.  dollars  to  foreign  coun- 
tries at  three-fourths  of  1  percent  inter- 
est loans,  limited  the  three-fourths  per- 
cent interest  charge  to  the  first  5  years, 
and  then  provided  for  a  minimum  inter- 
est rate  of  2  percent  thereafter. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  these 
are  minimum  rates,  and  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  AID  Administratoi-s  to 
charge  higher  rates.  However,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  minimum  rates 
prescribed  in  the  law  tend,  in  this  pro- 
gram, to  become  maximum  rates.  Thus, 
of  the  $3,003  million  loaned  since  the 
1961  changes  In  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  $1,315,775,000  has  been  loaned  at 


three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  40  years, 
with  10-year  grace  periods. 

It  is  most  likely,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  language  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
within  2  years,  or  sooner  than  that,  we 
shall  find  the  majority  of  new  loans  be- 
fng  made  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
for  the  first  5  years,  with  5-year  grace 
period,  and  2  percent  thereafter  for  the 
remaining  25  years. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
adopting  a  minimum  interest  rate  of  2 
percent  commencing  immediately,  did 
not  go  all  the  way — as  I  proposed  Fri- 
day— nevertheless  it  has  made  a  begin- 
ning which  the  Senate  should  emulate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  containing  the 
House-passed  language  and  raising  the 
minimum  interest  rate  to  2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
•tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  wish  to  have  his  amend- 
ment the  pending  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
50,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  lines  1 
through  17,  as  follows: 

(d)  Amend  section  635.  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  635 fg)  by  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(4);  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  loans  tinder  part  I 
(except  under  section  205),  shall  establish 
terms  which  shall  Include  (A)  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  tliree-fourths  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  during  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  Initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
and  not  lower  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  and  (B)  repayment  on  an  amor- 
tized basis,  beginning  not  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  any  funds  are  Initially 
made  available  under  the  loan,  and  ending 
not  later  than  thirty  years  following  the  end 
of  such  five-year  period." 

And  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  Interest  rates  on  development  loans,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "in 
no  event"  the  following:  "less  than  2  per 
centum  per  annum  nor". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  there  has  previously  been 
entered  an  order  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  tomorrow,  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  very 
busy  day,  and  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  I  feel  that  our  work  tomorrow  will 
be  every  bit  as  productive  in  terms  of  our 
accomplishments  in  connection  with  our 
work  on  this  most  important  bill. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NO.  316) 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  GRUENINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  proposed  an  amendment  (No. 
317)  to  House  bill  7885,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


■   CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MTTJ.KR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which 
I  have  received  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

October  30,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Jack  Millxs, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deas  Senatob:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Sioux  City  branch  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  held  October 
10,  1963,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Whereas  Judaism  and  Christianity  affirm 
as  fundamental  principal  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God;  and 
"Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  cniristiana  and  Jews  is  to  better 
relationships  between  various  religious  and 
racial  groups:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Sioux  City  branch  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  go  on  record  in  support  of  Federal  civil 
rights  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men be  informed  of  this  action. 

Franklin  Gill, 
SlONET  Kalin, 
A.  J.  Tolleb, 
"Resolutions  Committee." 
We  urge  you  to  take  cognizance  of  our  res- 
olution and  to  consider  our  stand  when  tak- 
ing future  action  with  regards  to  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Very  sincerely, 

Lawrence  S.  Slotskt, 

Chairman. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  evening,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Gruening 
amendment  is  the  pending  question  for 
tomorrow,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.),  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  November 
13,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  12  (legislative  day  of 
October  22).  1963: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Benson  E.  L.  Timmons  III,  of  Florida,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofDcer  of  class  1,  to  b«  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Haiti. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Warner,  Nlta  B. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Cox,  Martha  A. 

Land.  Florence  E. 

The    following-named    women    officers    of 
the   Marine   dorps   for   permanent   appoint- 
ment  to   the   grade   of   captain,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Graham,  Adele  A.  Kilday,  Jo  Anne 

Beavers,  Nannette  L.     Orr,  Nancy  B. 
Swlckhelmer,  Georgia 

L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment    to   the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4.  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jozwlckl,  Henry  S.         McKonly.  Norman  E. 
Colglazler.  Richard  B.   Yeater,  Otto  L. 
McCormick,  Charles 

A.  Jr. 
McDanlel.  John  H. 
Holllday.  John  H. 
Addis.  William  J. 
Engemann,  Ralph  A 
Day,  Francis  L. 


grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-a  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Flournoy,  William  E.    Baker.  George  W. 


Marquette.  Jacob  H. 
Jones.  Robert  W. 
Blakslee.  Robert  R. 
Monagle,  Edward  J. 
Post.  Raymond  A. 
Wall,  Warren  G. 
Roblnette,  James  A. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3.  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Campbell,  Jesse  E. 
Markello.  Charles  A. 
Hays,  George  C. 
Hornstein.  Joseph 
Potter,  wmiam  T. 
Murphy.  Robert  L. 
Hebert.  Leonard  S. 
Johnson,  Emll  D. 
Farrls.  John  L. 
Johnson.  James  E. 
Lowe.  Alfred  C. 
Trowbridge.  John  E. 
Sayre.  Oscar  D.,  Jr. 
Shelton.  Jackson  G., 

Jr. 
Lampl,  Edwin  H. 
Mowery.  Oscar  R.,  Jr. 
Alles,  John  F. 
Poudevlgne.  Pierre 
Bailey.  Oliver  W.,  Jr. 
Stein.  Max 
Scroggins,  Frederick 

D. 
Anaszewicz,  Edward 

A. 
Scharlach,  Edward  A. 
Hofmann,  Charles  E. 
Twomey,  Leslie  T,  Jr. 
Tedesco,  George  M. 
Elsenhauer.  George 

W..  Jr. 
Gill,  William  J. 
Bucclerl.  George  J. 
Drewyor,  Joseph  A. 
O'Callaghan.  Daniel 

M. 
Miller.  Edward  H. 
Conant,  Robert  M. 


Kazmerzak,  Ervln  L. 
Broulllard,  Albert  J. 
Bordeleau,  John.  Jr. 
Connolly.  John  J. 
Tlnsley.  John  E. 
Hayes.  Glen  M. 
Rhynard.  Leslie 
Wadginskl,  Kenneth 

F. 
Lott.  Wllmer  J. 
Rust.  Edward  S. 
Mort.  Lotus  T. 
Elkins.  James  L. 
Williams,  Fowler  S. 
Buck.  Cnarence  J. 
Vlck.  William  L. 
Keck.  Irving  L. 
Fogle.  Ralph  T. 
Chrisman,  Addison 

L.ni. 
Bookhardt.  Henry  A. 
Brown.  George  W. 
Baird.  Maynard  K..  Jr. 
Vlsmont.  Joseph  V. 
Williams.  David  C. 
Telchmann,  Edward 
McLendon,    Jesse    N., 

Jr. 
Brown,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Fawcett,  James  L. 
Griffin,  Clair  E. 
Bayer,  Robert,  Jr. 
Dancey,  Robert  W. 
Peacock,  Hubert  W. 
Parrlngton.  Arthur  C. 
Rhine.  Karl  W. 
Bowers,  Clarence  A. 


WlUlam 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  liarine 
Corps   for   permanent    appointment   to    the 


Dlckerman 

N..  Jr. 
Smith.  William  C. 
Krieger.  Edward  T.. 

Jr. 
BJornaas,  Forrest  R. 
Sansom.  Howard  D. 
Palmer,  Thomas  P. 
Pierce,  Charles  G..  Sr. 
Glodowskl,  Raymond 

J. 
Thom.ason,  James  W. 
Baer.  Robert  A. 
Wolfe,  James  F..  Jr. 
Brennan,  Edward  J. 
Smith.  Darren  M. 
Sawyer.  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Holt.  Paul  L..  Jr. 
Wllllaford,  Cecil  R. 
Murray.  Peter  J. 
Carpenter.  William  J. 
Panlcall,  Louis  V. 
Connly,  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Spillane.  Raymond  J. 
Chesnlck.  John  F. 
Marzloll.  Joseph 
Walls.  William  B. 
Rousseau,  Donald  F. 
Baker.  Robert  C. 
Davis.  James  H. 
Fraiser.  Martin  S. 
Redmann,  Paul  E. 
Kirk.  Paul  C. 
Kammeler.  Cyril  L. 
Wood.  William  H..  Jr. 
Gustln.  Walter  W. 
Vincent.  William  T. 
Marshall,  Alvln  F.,  Jr. 
Collins,  John  L. 
McClure.  Raj-mond 

B. 
Hawkes,  Lawrence  D. 
Feaselman,  Charles 

H. 
Gordon.  Robert  D. 
Keller,  Richard  S. 
Yaeger.  Richard  A. 
Mlksad.  John  R. 
O'Rourke,  James  M.. 

Jr. 
Reed.  Doyle  R. 
Kohler.  WUllam  C. 
Rouse,  Albert  C. 
Strayhorn.  Kenneth 

E. 
Doyle.  James  A..  Jr. 
Bodree.  Eugene  A. 
Bridges,  Robert,  Jr. 
Striker,  Frederick  H. 
Mosley,  Donald  H. 
WUliams.  Robert  F. 
Burchette.  Bernard 

V. 
George.  Leonard  E. 
Komsl,  Wayne  J. 
Vanderhoof.  Rex  F. 
Cxirran.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Nagazyna.  John  K. 
Pratt.  Donald  L. 
Klndler.  Gary  L. 
Flanlgan,  John  N. 
Welch,  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Cooper.  Charles  L. 
Kaczlnskl,  Marcellus 

J. 
Moore.  WUllam  T 
Manco.  Edward  J. 
Darou.  Ronald  B. 
Burns.  Kenneth  R. 
Pederson.  Richard  C 
McKee,  Larry  E. 
Land,  Carlton  E. 
Helber.  Lawrence  N. 
Dye,  Nellis  C. 
Harvey.  Ellis  R..  Jr. 
Kerr.  Howard  E. 
Jesse,  Clyde  A. 


Kobel.  William  L. 
Hardle.  Richard  A. 
Falrchlld.  Guy  R. 
Hart,  Robert  H. 
Max.  William  J. 
Pallo,  Mathew,  Jr. 
Cantrell,  Harold  E. 
Culp.  Leo  V. 
CaudlU.  Oscar  L. 
Schwarz,  Prank  H.,  Jr. 
Lemay,  Granville  T. 
Harris,  Billy  M. 
Clsneros.  Philip  C. 
Shepherd.  Thomas  C. 
O'Brien.  Thomas  M. 
Hartkopf .  Albert  I. 
Selleck.  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Schulze.  William  A., 

Jr. 
Paulk.  James  S. 
Cuslck,  Richard  D. 
Barthold.  Prank  E. 
Taylor,  Robert  T. 
Fehr,  Kenneth  A. 
Dow,  Arnold  H. 
Van  Grol,  Daniel 

P.,  in 
Harbison,  Bobby  L. 
Davis,  Delmont  I.,  Jr. 
Newell,  Charles  A. 
Ghla,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Stafford,  Donald  E. 
Ter  Horst,  Kenneth  C. 
Chen.  Robert  L. 
Hodglns.  Edward  F., 

Jr. 
Cox,  Robert  D. 
Haase.  Harold  C. 
Skrobialowski, 

Stanley  C. 
Grlnager.  Vernon  L. 
Winters,  John  W..  Jr. 
Heath,  John  F. 
Maynes,  Robert  L. 
Tracey,  Robert  L. 
Nowlckl.  Norbert  J. 
Schneider.  Roger  J. 
Rosenthal.  James  H. 
McPeak,  Melvln  E. 
Freeman,  Bobby  S. 
Rainwater,  Gerald  K. 
Stoner,  Raymon  E. 
Mendoza,  Raymond  A 
Martin,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
Mills.  William  P. 
Scarborough.  Nell  H. 
Walter.  Lowell  W. 
Sable,  Ivan  R. 
Janke,  Jlmmle  E. 
Stowe.  Billy  J. 
Meisner.  Donald  E. 
Kimmey.  Henry  C. 
Simmons.  Clyde  M. 
Van  Der  Does. 
Nicholas  C. 
Smith.  Clarence  D. 
Marnon.  John  J. 
Hartman,  Donald  E. 
McCoy.  Paul 
Vance.  Kenneth  R. 
Angelo.  Nlckolas  J. 
Smith,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Jean  O. 
Crouch,  Jerry  L. 
Marcum,  George  L. 
Jarvin,  Donald  C. 
Jr.  Schultz,  Donald  D. 
McHugh.  Jack  D. 
Simcox,  Clarke  J. 
Goguen.  Albert  A.  J. 
Miranda,  Anthony 
Keagle,  Byron  W. 
Coffin.  Charles  T. 
Fisher.  Ronald  F. 
Gajewskl.  Francis  J. 
Garvey,  William  F. 
Long,  Donald  W. 
Garner.  James  D. 
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Snyder.  Bruce  W, 
Ransom,  Morris  E. 
Johnston,  James  M. 
Smith.  Robert  J. 
Waldvogel,  Irwin  P. 
Van  Amburg.  David 

E. 
Lloyd.  Ell  J. 
Myers,  Carl  E. 
Frederick.  John  W., 

Jr. 
McGreevy,  Arthur  V. 
Timmons.  Richard  K. 
Ellis,  Bruce  W. 
EUer,  Henry  R. 
Knox.  Charles,  Jr. 
O'Connor.  Patrick  R. 
Shutak,  Emll  M. 
Bllx  William  C. 
McMakln.  John  F..  Jr. 
Hall,  James  A. 
Freburger.  Hamilton 

P.,  Jr. 
McCauley.  Benjamin 

D.  I 

Johnson,  Wesley 'D. 
Woodworth,  Donald  P. 
Charles.  Maurice  A. 
Rundle,  Randolph  K. 
Lackey,  Earl  R. 
McCallum,  John  E.  B. 
Raymer.  Erwln  O. 
Kelly.  Fred  L. 
Freeman,  Peter  E. 
Wvenandt,  Jacob,  Jr. 
Offutt.  Charles  W. 
Hoffman,  Danny  R. 
Bangs,  William  L. 
WUbur,  William  J. 
F.uaron.  John  T. 
Galvln,  Eugene  A. 
Chytka,  Lawrence  J. 
Bowen.  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Dale,  Robert  E. 
Merritt.  Jimmy  M. 
High,  Roger  D. 
Bea.  Robert  L     . 
Balderson,  Tennyson 

C.  I 

Panza,  Ralph  A. 
Flanagan.  Philip  E. 
Rawlins,  Malcolm  S. 
Eubank,  William  E. 
Hunter,  Joseph  T.,  Jr. 
Smith,  James  O.,  Jr. 
WUscn,  Donald  T. 
Pretsch.  Donald  C. 
Davis,  Raymond  A. 
Sands,  Charles  L. 
Dl  Muzlo,  CamlUo  A. 
Sirpis,  Alexander  P. 
Moffltt.  Kermlt 
Clark,  Adrian  L. 


Sanborn,  Richard  S. 
Sanchez,  Milton 
Edelen,  Kenneth  D. 
Riggs,  Charles 
O'Neil,  Donn  L. 
Crowell,  Howard  W. 
Burch,  Verle  E. 
Shoffner,  Mann,  Jr. 
Head.  Joe  M. 
Gore,  Harold  E. 
Stone,  Thomas 
Carpenter,  James  E. 
Slmpklns,  J.  V. 
Cook,  Loy  E. 
Rlngler,  Dean  R. 
Hodgson,  Donald  W. 
Ward,  George  B. 
Walker.  George  E. 
Callahan,  Howard  L. 
Hill,  William  P. 
Hosek,  Louis  O.,  Jr. 
Marcheso,  Gerald  E. 
Labby,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Walters,  Bud  R. 
Smith.  David  M. 
Williams,  Saville  L. 
Slemasko.  Paul  R. 
Madsen,  Alfred  L. 
Sanderson,  Stephen 

H. 
Handley,  Clarence  I. 
Mc  Alister.  John  T. 
Allen,  Russell  R.,  Jr. 
Vollmer.  Dorothy  L. 
Phillips.  Bruce  M. 
Washam,  Frank  W. 
Anderson,  Joseph  C. 
Gates,  Hardy  D. 
Smith.  Blakeslee  A. 
Berrey,  Charles  H. 
Doyle.  Teddy  J. 
Mitchels.  William  L. 
Palmer,  Leonard  E., 

Jr. 
Brady.  Harry  S..  Jr. 
Patton.  Robert  F. 
Bcrger,  Donald  J. 
Kelly.  William  D. 
Connolly,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Bengtson,  Norbert  J. 
Anderson.  Glen  R. 
McKee.  Dennis  T. 
Ford.  Wayne  H.,  Jr. 
Chastaln.  James  S. 
Galbreath.  Bobby  F. 
Adamson.  William  L. 
Tardlf ,  Edward  G. 
Hartlgan.  William  T. 
Byrnes,  Ronald  F. 
Jones,  Richard  D. 
Scovell,  Jay  D. 
Lott.  Bobby 
Morris,  Stanley  S.,  Jr. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  tor  as  provided  by  law: 

Brennan,  John  V. 

Tingley.  Lew  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Pardee.  Dennis  L. 
Williams,  Carroll 
Hilgers.  John  J.  W. 
Oavls.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Evans,  Robert  V. 
Mlxson.  Miles  E. 
Dean,  Alan  J. 
Pastrell,  Darrell  K. 
Janssen,  Audrey  A. 
Miller,  Richard  A. 


Spence,  Jack  R. 
Thomas,  William  L. 
Marks.  James  A. 
Harris,  John  E. 
Ramsay.  Charles  J. 
Magee.  James  T.,  Jr. 
Mahoney,  John  M. 
Sperry,  Charles  B. 
Nlcol,  Alton  E. 
Trenski,  Daniel  F. 


Cunningham,  Francis  Herlocker,  James  E. 
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Elchelberger,  John  M. 
Buchanan,  John  H. 
Loftus,  William  E. 
Cohan,  Leon,  Jr. 
Jordan,  Lawrence  W. 


Hudson,  Jerry  E. 
Hale,  Harold  W. 
Fry,  Duane  E. 
Abshire,  Ronald  M. 
Vindlch,  Joseph  G. 
Orsburn,  Lyndell  M. 


Powell,  Donald  A. 
Rountree,  Lee  C. 
Beason,  Richard  W. 
Anthis,  Bobby  G. 
Ulses,  Robert  J. 
Smith,  Walter  G.,  Jr. 
Patrick,  Jimmy  L. 
Rozman,  John  J. 
Nugent,  Wallace  R. 
Wogan,  Christopher 

M. 
Kazalunas,  John 
Hodgen,  Donald  A. 
Reddlck,  William  G. 
Shoptaw,  Robert  D. 
Huff,  Edwin  L. 
Brown.  Peter  C. 
Vorreyer,  Richard  W. 
Keane,  Michael  F.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Howard  C. 
Wall.  Melvln  N. 
Cowley,  Everett  L. 
Taylor,  Richard  H. 
Hlmmerlch,  Robert  T. 
Phillips,  Billy  G. 
Tutterow,  Henry  W., 

Jr. 
Burleson,  Eugene  B., 

Jr. 
Bratcher,  Glenn  D. 
Dorman.  Dale  D. 
Austin,  Claude  A. 
Sutton,  Robert  A. 
McRaney.  Curtis  D. 
Ahlers.  Richard  J. 
Malller.  David  W. 
Norrlngton.  Giles  R. 
Dunn.  Edward  D. 
Stein.  William  L. 
Green,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Silvear.  Thomas  A. 
McGulre,  James  S. 
Close.  Ralph  L. 
Sallls.  John  E. 
Vest,  David  G. 
Berbaum,  Gene  E. 
McCormick,  Ralph  C. 
Crabtree,  Robert  G. 
Wile,  William  A. 
Collins,  Patrick  G. 
Molsbee,  Neil 
Rohde,  John  A. 
Oblinger.  I>anlel  H. 
Dooley.  Gerald  F. 
Kllnkenberg,  Arnold 

L. 
Ruhl,  Herbert  H.,  Jr. 
Thames,  Samuel  E. 
Reno,  Robert  J. 
Zlnowski,  Walter  T. 
Polyak,  George  R. 
Foster,  Roger  G. 
Dyer,  Paul  W. 
Miller,  Joe  E. 
Lakes,  Jack  B. 
Mayberry,  William  B. 
Yenerall,  Grant  L. 
Robinson.  Carson  N. 
Power,  Thomas  J. 
Krages.  Bert  P. 
Telford.  Jacque  W. 
Lee,  William  F. 
Dube,  Marcel  J. 
Morris.  Paul  D. 
Hale.  William  H..  Jr. 
Sprlck,  Doyle  R. 
Ayers.  Ronald  A. 
O'Brien.  Joseph  J. 
Schultze.  Barrett  R. 
Kent.  Donald  E. 
Wynant.  Nell  E. 
Bird,  Malcolm  T. 
Erlckson,  Jay  H. 
Nebel,  Rudolf  M. 
Bolen,  Herman  R. 
Walters,  Roger  D. 
Schober.  Frederick  J. 
Delmore,  Laurence  III 
Stackpole.  Henry  C, 

Jr. 
Cameron,  Paul  F.,  Jr. 


Simpson,  James  D. 
Rever,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Maxwell,  John  A. 
McBrlen,  Thomas  P. 
Chancey,  John  A. 
Clark,  Harold  H. 
Keller,  Floyd  H. 
Keshian.  Richard. 
West,  Herman  B.,  Jr. 
Reed.  Robert  L. 
Huf,  Walter  R. 
Gonzales.  Leroy  H. 
Obenhaus,  Leon  E. 
Heiman,  Peter  M. 
Pacheco,  Victor  F. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  J. 
Thompson,  James  M., 

Jr. 
Duckworth,  J.  Rodney 
Wilson.  Kelton  M. 
Doherty,  Shavm.  J. 
Lewis.  Dayton  A. 
Peters.  Thomas  H. 
Grissett,  Larry  K. 
Klersey.  Douglas  A. 
Brldgewater.  Billy  R. 
Hargrove.  Thomas  C. 
Seward.  William  H. 
Brlnkley.  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Buffing^n,  Jerome  A. 
Merrill.  Roland  S. 
Festa.  Donald 
Gerlng.  Michael  S. 
Drum.  DaVld  S. 
Sheehan,  James  P. 
Cole,  Jean  P. 
Dalzell,  Thomas  J. 
GilflUan.  William,  III 
McCarthy.  Albert,  J., 

Jr. 
Garcia,  John  T. 
Eltringham,  Charles 

J. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  M. 
Ray,  Allen  B. 
Bailey,  Ross  T. 
Theer,  Richard  E. 
Seay,  Herbert  L. 
Wells.  Warren  K. 
East,  Herbert  B.,  Jr. 
O'Meara,  James  J. 
Solter,  Harry  L..  Jr. 
Mclntyre,  William  L. 
Shannon.  Thomas  H. 
Smith.  Malcolm  E., 

Jr. 
Atherton.  John  P. 
Youngman.  Thornton 

L. 
Vogler,  Lewis  D. 
Trenunel.  I>onald  P. 
Womac.  Roy  L. 
Seymour.  Wlllfam  D. 
Marsh.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Cook.  Jerry  J. 
Ringley,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
Kurth,  Gerald  F. 
Herman,  Donald  F. 
Caraclo.  Vincent  D. 
Elgaard,  Robert  J. 
Brown.  Owen  G. 
Coughlln,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Enos,  Gerald  A. 
Brennan,  Robert  V. 
Gillespie,  Alec 
Banks,  Edward  J. 
Brandon.  James  R., 

Ill 
Speth.  Charles  R. 
Drew.  Terry  C. 
Rlchter.  Eugene  P., 

Jr. 
Doherty.  Donald  G. 
Strasser,  John  H. 
Clark.  William  B. 
O'Neill,  Michael  G. 
Reece.  John  H. 
Tlerney.  David  T. 
Light,  Terry  B. 


Donnelly,  Andrew  J. 
Gobble,  Johnny  B.,  Jr. 
Peterson,  John  N. 
CartWTight,  David  L. 
Rankin,  Dan  P. 
SoUberger,  Leonard 

A.,  Jr. 
Nicoli,  Robert  V. 
O'Donnell,  Thomas  R. 
Brooks.  George  W.,  m 
Hyatt.  Lloyd  W.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Louis  O. 
Burgess,  Robert  E. 
Barry,  Albert  P. 
Carroll,  William  R. 
Sims.  William  C. 
Glbbs,  George 
House,  Robert  L. 
Busby.  Orlando  L..  Jr. 
Deibert.  John  C,  III 
Norris.  Wilton  J.,  Jr. 
Tyrrell,  Leon  D. 
O'Dare.  Robert  E. 
Belcher,  William  R. 
Letchworth,  Rodney 

R. 
Melville,   Robert   H. 
Evans,  Dan  F. 
Coxe,  Charles  R. 
Millner.  Frank  E. 
Balch,  Robert  M. 
Armentrout,  Terrence 

J. 
Losee,  Ronald  M. 
Schwenkler,  Ronald 

G. 
Strawn.  James  E. 
Perry.  George  E. 
Sheasley.  George  P. 
Campbell,  Teddy  J. 
Rone,  Wendell  H..  Jr. 
Navlaux.  Jacques  C. 
Marr,  David  G. 
Grinalds,  John  S. 
Gapenskl,  Louis  C. 
Carr,   Donald  R. 
Tuttle.  John  M. 
Ward,  Harold  T.,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Albert  K..  H 
Re  illy,  James  E. 
Larson,  Gary  M. 
Boston,  Gerald  W. 
Huddy,  Norman  W., 

Jr. 
Wright.  Grant  D. 
Souders,  James  P. 
Town,  Kenneth  R. 
Cupples.  Gordon  J. 
Redelman,  Roger  L. 
McNamara.  Jack  D. 
Booth,  Gordon  O. 
Bernotas,  Alphonse 

A. 
Phillips,  Jack  W. 
Deal,  Prank  E. 
Parrlngton,  Francis 

X. 
Johnston,  Clyde  J. 
Boyd.  Granberry  D., 

Ill 
Thomas,  Henry  E.,  IV 
Rector,  Edwin  B. 
Babbs,  Kenneth  J. 
Cooper,  Richard  S. 
McFarlane.  Robert  C. 
Bickley,  LeRoy  A. 
Lannes.  William  J.,  HI 
Duffy,  Timothy  T. 
Breth,  Prank  J. 
Sullivan,  James  V. 
Updyke,  James  M. 
Iversen,  Kenneth  M. 
Giles.  Jerrald  E. 
Rolstad,  Lawrence  A. 
Metscher,  Walter  H. 
Marks,  Anthony  M. 
McFall,  William  T. 
Keiser.  Gordon  W. 
Adams.  Joe  C. 
Fleming.  Charles  A. 
Barry.  William  A.,  Jr. 
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Dougherty,  John  W. 
Brown,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Abington.  Richard  C. 
Perelra,  Richard  J. 
Bauknlght,  Harry  L. 
Bock.  Philip  H. 
Coates,  Robert  S. 
Gibson,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Dunn,  Ellsworth  M., 

Jr. 
Bruce,  James  J. 
Vogt,  Robert  L. 
Savage,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Creech,  Jlmmle  A. 
Ling,  Harry  A.,  n 
Leldich,  Raymond  G. 
Bryan,  Charles  G. 
Furtado,  Robert  A. 
Flynn,  Joseph  F. 
Osgood,  Jonathan  K. 
Flndlay,  Raymond  P., 

Jr. 
Burnett,  Leslie  D. 
Burns,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Reginald 

E. 
Hamilton,  Robert  E. 
McCraw.  Clifford  L.,  Jr. 
Hawkins,  Herbert  H., 

Jr. 
Kupets.  George  A. 
BaUey,  Richard  W. 
Peet,  Christopher 
Ryman,  Roger  K. 
Kunkel,  Henry  L. 
Meharg.  Ben  A. 
Ammon.  Ray  D. 
Butler.  John  H. 
Brown.  Jimmy  L. 
Mlskow,  Kenneth  P. 
Clements,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Messerschmldt, 

Donald  B. 
Lain,  Bobby  D. 
Dyer,  Edgar  G. 
Smith.  William  J. 
Klrland.  Thomas  P. 
Rider,  James  W. 
Johnson.  Charles  M. 
Drewelow,  Dave  G. 
Johnson.  Poindexter 

M. 
Cushlng.  Philbrook  S. 
Taylor,  Howard  G. 
Fltts,  Walter  M. 
Goodyear,  John  K., 

Jr. 
Young,  Richard  K. 
Behymer,  Lynn,  A. 
Sledge,  John  W.;  Jr. 
Libkle.  Frederick  A. 
Morlarty,  WUllam  S. 
Dickie,  Louis 
Hirsch.  Donald  B. 
Swindle.  Orson  G..  Ill 
Bowersox,  Robert  L. 
Sayers,  Michael  W. 
Capln,  Frank  L. 
Glvan,  James  E. 
Selby,  Mack  D. 
Joiner,  Richard  K. 
Kurlllch.  Robert  V. 
Frle,  David  J. 
De  Ornellas,  Clifton  L 
Hudson,  Donald  R. 
Thomas,  Dudley  E.,  Jr 
Brown,  Bruce  G. 
Boyce,  Edward  H..  Jr. 
Burns,  Edmund  B.  R. 
Hanle,  Ray  L.,  Jr. 
St.  Amand.  Norman 
Westfall,  Joel  I. 
Ostermann,  George  A. 
Hansen,  Allen  G. 
Farrar,  Ross  W. 
Haynes,  John  D. 
Falrchlld,  Chauncey 

R. 
Hlnkle,  Philip  M. 
Hoynes,  Edward  J. 


%i 
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JdtxnsoB.  Oene  C.  Connell.  James  P.  B., 

Smith.  Stanley  R.  Jr. 

Saenz.  Ramlro  Rlndflelsch,  Jon  A. 

Morgan.  Harco\irt  A.. Stanford.  Qeorge  R. 

ni  Weathers,  Paul  S..  Jr. 

MorrU,  Robert  S.,  Jr.  Cone.  Daniel  B. 
Freeman.  Jay  A.  Skellenger.  James  R. 

Tlngley.  Lew  E.  Hyatt,  Wayne  R. 

Braman.  George  H..  Jr. Correro,    PhUlp    O. 
Shuter.  David  V.A.       Loslk.  Francis  A. 
Weber,  Edward  M.         Gardner,  Joseph  E. 
Kelly,  Glenn  D.,  Jr.     Gosnell,  Kenneth  B. 
Walters,  James  R.  F.     Brown,  Dwlght  E. 
Lennartz,  Francis  J..     Schrader.  Daniel  W. 

IV  Pox.  Jon  I. 

Byrne,  Thomas  E.         Bottom.  Earle  D..  Jr. 
Brennan,  John  V.         Klely.  Denis  J.,  Jr. 
Lyons,  Perry  D..  Jr.       Gels,  Rojrall  W. 
Wlrkus,  PausUn  E..  Jr.  Wolk.  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Cames.  Robert  A.         Chapla.  Daniel  B. 
King.  Robert  F.  Jenkins.  Hulen  F. 

Parker,  Larry  E.  Daniel.  Ray  A. 

McRoberts.  James  C.  Bearce.  Larned  V. 
Mennlng,  Frederick  H.. Fernandez.  Angelo 

Jr.  Burdelskl.  Vincent  R. 

Rucksdashel.  Rex  N.  Griggs.  George  R. 
HIU.  Telford  J.,  Jr.  Etcho,  Leonard  L. 
Wlederhold,  Basil  K.  Dorsey,  James  J. 
Slsson  Wmneld  W.  Gregor,  Robert  C. 
Lowe,  kobert  E.  ^l:^^'-  Donald  S    Jr. 

,  ,  „  . ,  _        Bledsoe.  Leard  B.,  Jr. 

JohDBon.  Robert  E.       ciark.  Arthur  L. 
Chambers.  Francla  X.,  Gardner.  Robert  B. 

"^'■-  Melbaimi.  Gilbert  R. 

Kappelman.  Charles     McMlnn,  Wilbur  C.  Jr. 

W.  Eshelman.  William  P. 

Lawson,  Ralph  D..  Jr.  De  luUis.  William  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    captein.    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Kelley,  Philip  3.,  Jr.       Wall.  Caleb  N. 
Boudreaux.  Sidney  J.,   Tebow.  William  J. 

Jr.  Rausch.  Robert  C. 

Albright.  Howard  K.      Washington,  Joel 
Tucker,  O.  B.  Simon,  Francis 

Smith,  Bllis  F.  Weecott,  WUliam  J. 

Ovelgonne,  Walter  E.    Toler,  Albert  E. 
Crlger,  Frank  R.  Anderson,  Leland  O. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.w,  November  12,  19C3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Maynard  C.  Hyman,  Congrega- 
tion Tifereth  Zvi.  Utica,  N.Y..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  Creator  of  the 
universe,  on  this  third  day  of  the  week 
we  are  reminded  of  Thy  divine  words 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Twice  was  the  third  day  of 
creation  singled  out  and  blessed  with 
the  words,  "And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good." 

That  day  we  are  told  merited  such 
distinction  because  it  represented  not 
only  creation  but  also  unity.  This 
teaches  us  the  divine  lesson  that  true 
goodness  and  creativity  can  only  come 
about  when  the  elements  of  unity  and 
peace  shall  reign  supreme. 

May  the  Almighty  prosper  the  hands 
of  our  Speaker  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  carry  on  Thy  great  work 
deliberating  for  the  purpose  of  beneficial 
creativity  and  in  the  interest  of  imity 
and  peace. 

Bless,  O  Heavenly  Father,  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  In  our  relations  with 
one  another,  may  we  ever  remember  that 
we  are  all  Thy  children  equally  depend- 


ent upon  Thee.  Bring  us  together  into 
an  everlasting  bond,  regardless  of  color, 
race,  or  creed  so  that  we  may  best  work 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  millennial 
hope  of  universal  peace  will  prevail 
throughout  the  world  with  justice  and 
freedom  for  all  people.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  November  8,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
on  tlie  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for 
public  park  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2032.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
and 

S.  2079.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  Castle 
Clinton  National  Monument,  and  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monxunent-Amerlcan  Mu- 
seum  of  Immigration  in  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  1964 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  H.R.  6868,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  certain  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   AMERICAN    INSTITDTE   FOR 
FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  LEBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  luncheon  in  honor  of  Sigfrido 
Ciccotti.  eminent  Italian  journalist  and 
editor  of  II  Nuova  Stampa  news  agency, 
the  versatile  Congressman  John  D«nt,  of 
Pennsylvania,  officiated.  The  Congress- 
men in  attendance  were  as  follows,  Jo- 
seph P.  Addabbo,  of  New  York;  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts;  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio,  of  Connecticut;  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
iels, of  New  Jersey;  Roland  V.  Libonati, 
of  Illinois;  Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New 
Jersey;  and  George  P.  Miller,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  partici- 
pated in  the  informal  discussion  after 
his  interesting  talk  about  Italy's  political 
problems  in  setting  up  a  government. 
Mr.  Ciccotti.  as  honored  guest  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment, sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, explained  in  detail  the  purposes 
and  accomplishments  of  the  organization 
in  South  America. 

He  commented  that  the  proposed 
fonnation  of  a  coalition  government  be- 
tween the  Socialist  Party  with  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  two  lesser  parties 
rests  upon  the  solution  of  several  grave 
problems. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  for  16  years 
opposed  the  Christian  Democrats.  At 
their  recent  convention,  the  delegates 
voted  by  a  278,324  to  190.492—57.4  per- 
cent— majority  to  support  their  party 
leader  Pletro  Nennls  position  to  join 
the  coalition  under  certain  agreements — 
namely  to  continue  their  Communist 
connections  in  the  field  of  ti-ade  unions 
and  other  levels  incidental  to  their  ac- 
tivities. They  held  to  their  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  proposed  multilateral  nu- 
clear force,  but  approved  NATO  par- 
ticipation. 

At  the  previous  convention  5  months 
ago  he  failed  to  gain  party  approval  and 
so  their  leader  Nennl  is  cautious  not  to 
further  disturb  the  attitude  of  the  hard 
core  members — carristi — who  made  up 
his  opposition  at  the  convention. 

The  other  member  parties  to  the  coali- 
tion are  confronted  with  similar  prob- 
lems: 

Aldo  Moro's  Christian  Democrats — 
260  deputies — Guiseppi  Saragat's  Social 
Democrats — 33  deputies — and  Oranzo 
Reale's  Liberal  Republicans — 6  depu- 
ties— Moro's  rightwing  is  threatening 
to  split  away  from  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats because  of  the  outrageous  demands 
of  the  Socialists — Cabinet  posts — For- 
eign Affairs.  Defense  and  Interior — with 
Nennl  as  Vice  Premier. 

A  combination  of  parties  to  the  right 
to  form  a  government  with  the  Conserv- 
ative Liberal  Party  and  others  of  the 
same  philosophy  would  at  best  be  a 
weak  one. 

The  after  affects  in  case  this  combi- 
nation establishes  a  strong  government 
in  Italy — for  the  next  5  years — will  have 
a  definite  effect  on  other  European  na- 
tions confronted  with  the  same  prob- 
lems— a  left-center  government  In 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Britain 
could  follow  the  Italian  experiment. 

The  United  States  is  alert  to  the  sen- 
sitive situation  of  its  strongest  ally — sub- 
ject to  pressures  of  the  Socialist  doc- 
trines. 
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Yet  to  court  failure  of  any  agreement 
with  the  Socialists  may  result  in  a  fa- 
scistic  government  of  extremists  lost  to 
the  established  democratic  principles  of 
the  Republic,  against  NATO,  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  the  multilateral  nuclear 
force — MFL — in  accord  with  their  basic 
goals  for  neutralism  and  pacificism. 

Of  the  Internal  problems  facing  Italy, 
the  most  important  is  infiatlon — food 
prices  up  40  percent  in  the  last  2  years — 
also  the  positive  trend  toward  neutralism 
in  world  affairs. 

There  is  httle  choice  for  any  other 
course — upon  failure  to  effect  a  coali- 
tion government — another  election  would 
mean  an  increase  of  perhaps  2  million 
votes  to  the  left.  The  last  election  ac- 
counted for  7.700,000  votes — 25  percent 
of  those  cast — 3  million  hard  core  move- 
ment protest  votes.  Four  million  Social- 
ists of  which  1  Yz  million  were  core  Com- 
munists. 

The  8  parties  among  10  of  major 
importance  comprising  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  their  number 
are  as  follows: 

Communists , 168 

Social  Democrats. 33 

Christian  Democrats 263 

Monarchists 8 

Republicans 6 

Liberals 39 

Neo-Fascists 23 

Socialists 87 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 

Development  as  developed  in  an  article 

by  Milton  Bracker  follows : 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 

Development 

(By  Milton  Bracker) 

A  private  team  of  labor  and  management, 
working  with  U.S.  Government  approval  and 
support,  has  brought  into  being  a  long-range 
project  to  educate  and  train  Latin  American 
labor  union  leaders  and  workers  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  democracy — the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development.  Con- 
ceived In  1957,  and  taking  Its  present  form 
in  1961,  the  institute  this  year  will  bring  100 
trainees  in  three  groups  to  this  country.  It 
hopes  also  to  provide  supplementary  train- 
ing in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Israel  for  about 
30  of  its  "graduates"  and  to  expand  Its 
corollary  program  in  Latin  America. 

THE     COAL 

The  Institute's  goal  is  not  restricted  to  the 
negative  one  of  keeping  communism  out  of  a 
hemisphere  that  has  observed  only  too  well  in 
Cuba  what  can  happen  within  the  Americas. 
It  is  rather  to  revise  a  persistent  but  obsolete 
image  among  large  sections  of  the  swelling 
Latin  American  population — the  image  of 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  with  management 
playing  the  wolf. 

The  truer  relationship,  as  visualized  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  institute — who 
knows  intimately  the  people  and  the  main 
languages  of  19  of  the  20  countries — is  that 
of  a  "pair  of  oxen,  equally  strong,  pulling 
the  plow."  Serafino  Romualdi,  the  son  of  an 
Italian  cobbler,  feels  that  this  is  a  picture 
that  can  be  grasped  Instantly  by  the  Boliv- 
ians, Paraguayans,  Ecuadorans,  and  Hon- 
durans  with  whom  he  has  dealt  for  more  than 
16  years.  "And  the  oxen  must  be  equally 
strong,  and  under  the  guidance  of  public 
opinion,"  he  holds.  "Only  In  that  way  can 
they  do  a  maximum  job  and  share  a  maxi- 
mum yield." 

Such  a  metaphor  might  be  less  acceptable 
In  the  United  States.  But  It  Is  something 
that  tin  and  wool  and  quebracho  and  sugar 
and  oil  workers  from  the  Caribbean  to  Cape 


Horn  can  understand.  In  too  often  bloody 
reaction  to  the  oppression  of  centuries,  thou- 
sands of  these  other  Americans  have  In  the 
past  narrowed  their  social  philosophy  to  the 
idea  that,  in  order  to  Improve  its  lot,  labor 
must  destroy  capital.  Dictators — Argentina's 
Juan  Peron  was  one  ofthe  gaudier  examples — 
were  quick  to  exploit  this  mass  feeling 
through  the  technique  of  nationalization. 
Invariably,  production  went  down.  Every- 
one's return  fell  off,  purchasing  power  shrank, 
living  standards  leveled  off,  and  inflation  bil- 
lowed over  the  land. 

"With  George  Meany  and  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development."  Mr. 
Romualdi  continued,  "I  reject  the  Idea  that 
labor  must  destroy  capital.  We  want  to 
believe  that  if  we  succeed  in  educating  a  new 
generation  of  labor  leaders,  they  will  accept 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  American  labor 
movement — that  we  cooperate  with  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  for  the  broadest  and 
at  the  same  time  most  equitable  develop- 
ment of  the  country." 

George  Meany,  president  both  of  the  com- 
bined AFL-CIO  and  of  the  young  institute, 
has  followed  the  latter's  progress  closely, 
and  in  speeches  he  has  stressed  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  very  concepts  of  freedom  and 
democracy:  "Democracy  is  impossible  with- 
out free  and  strong  trade  unions.  My  close 
association  with  the  institute  since  Its  for- 
mation convinces  me  that  this  is  a  realistic 
way  to  help  the  trade  unions  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Insure  the  growth  of  democracy  •  •  « 
Freedom  is  not  something  you  go  to  sleep 
on;  It's  something  that  you  fight  to  preserve. 
It's  something  that  ties  you  to  your  neigh- 
bors. Your  own  freedom  is  not  secure  if 
your  neighbor  is  not  free." 

the  original  idea 

The  institute  stemmed  from  a  very  per- 
sonal experience.  The  man  involved  was 
Joseph  A.  Beirne.  since  1947  president  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
and  for  5  years  before  that,  head  of  Its  pre- 
decessor. In  1957.  Beirne  was  flying  over  the 
Cordillera  en  route  from  Santiago  to  Buenos 
Aires.  His  oxygen  supply  was  working  faulti- 
ly; it  was  an  uncomfortable  flight.  But 
somehow,  the  inhospitable  Andean  masses 
below — and  sometimes  above,  on  both  sides — 
made  him  think  of  the  misery  of  thousands 
of  those  who  for  centuries  had  tried  to  eke 
sustenance  from  the  great  western  spine  of 
South  America  and  some  of  Its  slopes.  He 
remembered  particularly  seeing  chUdren  in 
the  barren  fields  around  Cuzco,  and  others 
sleeping  huddled  together  with  adults  in  the 
slums  of  Lima. 

"I  suddenly  realized  that  this  would  never 
be  cleared  up,"  Mr.  Beirne  recalled  recently 
in  Washington,  "unless  it  could  be  put  In 
the  minds  of  these  people  to  change  their 
outlook,  their  view  of  the  world." 

In  one  word,  this  meant  education.  Re- 
turning to  this  country.  Mr.  Beirne  and  his 
union  invited  16  Latin  American  communi- 
cations workers  for  a  3-months'  stay.  They 
spent  It  taking  training  courses  at  the  Com- 
munications Workers'  Educational  Center, 
also  known  as  the  Front  Royal,  Va.,  Institute. 
After  the  visitors  got  home,  they  were  assist- 
ed financially  for  9  months  by  the  Postal, 
Telephone,  and  Telegraph  International. 
Most  of  the  graduates  are  still  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  some  are  professionals.  The 
project  seemed  to  have  borne  fruit. 

Mr.  Beirne  was  pleased  but  regarded  It  as 
a  "drop  in  the  bucket."  Looking  to  an  ex- 
panded program,  in  August  1960  he  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  AFL-CIO  council — and  a 
♦20,000  appropriation. 

formation  and  ACHIE\'EMENT 
In  May  1961.  foundation  status  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  October,  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  came  Into 
being.  It  has  a  labor-management  baae, 
but  Its  "Initiative  and  major  responsibility," 
as  its  prospectus  dated  January  1963  reiter- 


ates, "stem  from  the  American  labor  move- 
ment." 

In  March  1962,  Mi.  Beirne  asked  Serafino 
Romualdi  if  he  could  take  on  the  job  of  ex- 
ecutive director.  As  Latin  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  AFL  since  1946,  and  as  a 
key  figure  in  the  organization  of  the  anti- 
Communist  Inter-American  Confederation 
of  Labor — Now  more  often  known  as  ORIT — 
Mr.  Romualdi  had  a  close  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  and  its  human  resources. 
A  big  boost  came  when  $250,000  In  Federal 
support  was  obtained  from  AID  under  the 
Allanza  pwira  el  Progreso.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  Government  aid  has  risen  to  $350,000. 
Meanwhile,  the  Institute  hopes  to  raise 
$250,000  from  labor  unions  and  an  equal 
amount  from  private  sources,  which  would 
double  their  1962  contributions.  Chase 
Mellen,  Jr.,  widely  experienced  in  the  bank- 
ing world,  has  taken  over  the  drive  for  con- 
tributions from  the  nonlabor,  nonpublic  sec- 
tor. This  includes  foundations,  corporations, 
and  individuals. 

But  apart  from  financial  backing,  the 
Institute  on  January  18,  1962,  received  per- 
haps Its  greatest  psychological  Impetus — a 
letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  J.  Peter 
Grace,  the  Institute's  board  chairman. 

"An  Independent  private  organization 
composed  of  North  and  Latin  American  labor 
and  business  leaders,  such  as  the  Institute," 
the  President  wrote,  "should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  assistance  In  training 
leaders  and  workers  for  socially  responsible 
particifxatlon  In  the  development  of  their 
countries.  I  wish  every  success  to  your 
organization." 

THE  TEAS  AHEAD 

Conceived  by  a  labor  leader  deeply  moved 
by  what  his  own  eyes  had  seen  in  Peru, 
backed  by  the  head  of  the  merged  American 
labor  federation,  welcomed  by  industrialists 
and  businessmen,  the  Institute  looks  toward 
its  most  active  year.  A  group  of  Brazilians 
begun  classes  late  In  January.  A  second 
covu-se  is  planned  for  mid-May,  with  par- 
ticipants both  from  the  English-speaking 
Caribbean  area  and  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries. A  third  course  Is  planned  for  Septem- 
ber, with  the  total  number  of  trainees  in  the 
1963  Washington  program  reaching  about 
100.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Institute 
last  December  unanimously  approved  a  pro- 
posal for  supplementary  training  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Israel.  During  this  year, 
the  Institute  also  is  contemplating  opening 
new  training  centers  in  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, to  be  run  along  the  lines  of  the  centers 
already  in  operation  in  Venezuela.  Ecuador, 
and  Colombia,  with  financial  aid  from  local 
institutions. 

THE    EXECtJTIVE    DIRECTOR:    SERAFINO    ROMUALDI 

Mr.  Romualdi,  a  former  Italian  Social 
Democrat  now  in  his  63d  year,  was  born  near 
Perugia,  Italy  on  November  18,  1900.  Hte 
father  had  preceded  him  to  this  country, 
settling  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Serafino — every- 
one calls  him  by  his  first  name — reached 
Chicago  In  1923  and  obtained  a  job  as  a 
linotyper  on  an  Italian-language  paper.  In 
May  of  that  year,  he  was  invited  to  address 
Italian  workers  In  Milwaukee.  The  city  had 
a  Socialist  mayor  and  Serafino  anticipated 
the  same  kind  of  fervid  meeting  he  had 
often  experienced  in  his  homeland. 

"Instead,  It  w^  like  a  club."  he  smiled. 
"There  was  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple were  expecting  a  Socialist  revolution,  as 
was  being  preached  to  the  people  in  Eu- 
rope. From  that  moment  began  my  study 
of  American  society  and  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  true  American  Revolution." 

In  1928,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  Matthew  WoU,  long  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL.  and  often  under  bitter  at- 
tack for  his  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
management. 

Serafino,  who  had  regarded  Woll  as  an  in- 
tellectual stimulant,  said.  "I  wanted  to  find 
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out  why  WqU  waa  attacked.  And  this  was 
my  first  practical  exposure  to  the  AFL 
philosophy  of  accepting  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  even  of  cooperating  with  man- 
agement when  It  waa  a  question  of  promot- 
ing the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Nation." 

He  Joined  David  Dublnsky's  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  In  1933 — and 
ever  since  has  regarded  the  ILGWU  as  his 
"alma  mater." 

Circling  b€u:k  over  the  course  of  his  own 
Intellectual  and  philosophical  development. 
he  reverts  often  to  the  Image  of  the  paired 
oxen  In  Latin  America.  It  Is  the  Image  to 
which  be  Is  dedicated  as  he  plans  and  strives 
to  make  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Envelopment  a  major  Influence 
throughout   the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  biography  of  Sigfrido  Ciccotti  is 
a  reflection  of  his  importance  in  the 
fields  of  activity  that  he  has  followed 
as  a  pattern  of  his  life. 

SiOTKiDO  Ciccom 

Slgfrldo  Ciccotti,  eminent  Italian  Journal- 
ist and  editor  of  the  Nuova  Stampa  news 
agency,  will  arrive  In  the  United  States  on 
October  31  for  a  3-week  visit  as  a  guest  of 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Ciccotti  will  lecture  at  the  Institute 
on  November  1  and  2.  He  will  also  speak 
to  various  groups  In  Newark,  Del.;  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Boston,  and  cover  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  for  a  number  of  Italian 
labor  publications. 

Mr.  Ciccotti  was  born  In  Trieste  In  1903. 
He  joined  the  Socialist  Youth  Organization 
lnl918. 

In  1931,  he  joined  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party  and  became  a  reporter  for  the  dally 
n  Paese.  When  the  Fascists  closed  II 
Paese,  Mr.  ClccotU  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Socialist  Party's  Avantl.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  also  studied  at  the  University  of 
Rome. 

His  early  career  was  devoted  to  strong  op- 
position to  fascism.  He  was  arrested  repeat- 
edly and  twice  wounded  by  Fascist  gunfire. 
In  1926,  he  was  sentenced  to  5  years'  con- 
finement on  the  Island  of  Lampedusa.  where 
his  continued  efforts  caused  him  in  1927  to  be 
Indicted  for  attempted  armed  insiirrection 
against  the  Fascist  government.  After  wait- 
ing 10  months  in  the  Ucciardone  jail  at 
Palermo,  Mr.  Ciccotti  was  acquitted,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  on  the  Islands  of  Ustica 
and  Ponza.  The  Fascists  granted  him  parole 
In  1929,  whereupon  he  escaped  to  France  and 
went  to  Argentina  the  following  year. 

He  returned  to  Italy  in  1946. 

In  January  1947,  Mr.  Ciccotti  left  the 
Italian  Socialist  Party  In  protest  against  the 
pro-Communist  policy  of  the  Nennl  leader- 
ship. He  joined  Giuseppe  Saragat  In  found- 
ing the  Democratic  Socialist  Party,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  party's 
organ  Giustizla.  He  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party's  central  and  executive  com- 
mittees. 

As  editor  of  Nuova  Stampa,  Mr.  Ciccotti  Is 
a  regular  contributor  to  a  number  of  maga- 
zines, including  Giustizla,  the  Italian  lan- 
giiage  organ  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  (ILQWU).  and  the 
New  Leader. 
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TIRED  OP  IT  ALL 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  Ixom. 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  House  acted  some  time  ago 


on  the  President's  foreign  aid  bill,  the 
issue  is  still  very  much  alive  and  we  shall 
no  doubt  have  another  opportunity  to 
consider  It.  This,  of  course.  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Is  not  likely  to  con- 
cur with  the  House  bill  and  a  conference 
will  be  necessary,  and  following  that. 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
by  the  full  House. 

The  House  very  wisely  reduced  the  ad- 
ministration's request  from  $4.4  to 
$3.5  billion,  and  for  this  small  token 
I  believe  the  American  taxpayers  are 
grateful.  We  might  have  acted  even 
more  wisely  ^d  the  taxpayers  would 
have  been  even  more  grateful,  had  we  re- 
duced it  further.  In  my  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  terminated  altogether. 

Over  the  past  17  years  we  have  ex- 
pended some  $120  billions  for  foreign  aid. 
This  huge  dollar  figiire.  we  must  remem- 
ber, is  but  a  measurement  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  our  people's  pro- 
ductivity which  has  been  disposed,  of  in 
this  manner.  Some  100  nations,  in- 
cluding several  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-dominated nations,  are  more  or 
less  permanently  on  Uncle  Sam's  dole. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  keystone  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  all  the  years  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n  has  been  foreign 
aid.  This,  I  would  remind  you,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  secondhand  version  of  the 
old.  discredited  "dollar  diplomacy." 

Neither  of  our  political  parties  has  had 
a  new  idea  in  foreign  policy  in  all  these 
years.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
intellectual  productivity  of  our  political 
parties. 

So  far  as  I  can  detect,  the  only  origi- 
nality that  has  been  shown  by  our  for- 
eign policy  experts,  under  the  past  three 
administrations,  has  been  in  finding  new 
and  ingenious  ways  to  spend  foreign  aid 
money.  Foreign  policy  has  become  truly 
bipartisan ;  neither  party  has  had  a  new 
idea  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  November  10  carried  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  truly  reflects  the  present 
thinking  and  temper  of  the  American 
people  in  this  regard.  It  follows: 
TniED  OF  It  All 
President  Kennedy,  In  accepting  a  distin- 
guished service  award  from  a  Protestant 
group,  got  in  the  following  plug  for  his  for- 
eign aid  program: 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
shoulder  this  burden.  •  •  •  Some  say  they 
are  tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world  prob- 
lems, or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  receive 
our  aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy.  But 
what  kind  of  spirit  is  that?  Are  we  tired  of 
living  in  a  free  world?  Do  we  expect  to  make 
it  over  in  our  own  image?  Are  we  going  to 
quit  now  because  there  are  problems  not  yet 
solved?" 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  American 
people  (who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing,  and 
happy  to  keep  on  lugging  it.  Scane  other 
President,  17  years  in  the  future,  may  be  say- 
ing pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  we 
dissent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  "for- 
eign aid."  They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out 
billions  in  American  tax  dollars  to  p)eople 
who  couldn't  care  less  about  what  we  in  this 
country  like  to  speak  of  as  "the  American 
way  of  life."  They  are  bored  to  tears  with 
the  threadbare  argument  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay 
the  bills  for  countries  which  dcm't  know  or 


care  which  team  they  are  playing  on.  assum- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any 
team.  Mr.  Khrushchev  can't  even  feed  his 
own  people.  Why  not  let  him  try  this  for- 
eign aid  load  for  stae? 

To  simi  up,  we  think  the  American  people, 
as  far  as  foreign  aid  Is  ooncemed.  have  just 
about  had  it.  And  we  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  Is  this  more  than  anything  else 

which  underlies  the  attitude  of  Congress 

an  attitude  which  the  President  either  can't 
or  won't  understand. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  it  should  be.  The 
86th  Congress  wUl  go  down  In  history  (with 
applause)  If  it  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the 
Communists. 
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"IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 
Mr.  ASHMORE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25.  1963.  I  introduced  H.R.  7252  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  was 
subsequently  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  views  were  request- 
ed from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  the  bill 
which  are  to  Inscribe  the  words,  "In  God 
We  Trust"  above  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  gold  letters  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  the  words  legible  through- 
out the  courtroom.  The  Architect  has 
charge  of  the  structural  and  mechanical 
care  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  Upon  request  for 
the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  received  a  letter  dated 
October  28,  1963,  and  signed  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  I  quote  from  that  let- 
ter: 

After  consulting  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Court,  I  advise  you  that  I  would  not 
approve  the  bills  or  the  inscription  referred  to 
therein. 

The  Supreme  Court  Building  and  par- 
ticularly the  courtroom  were  designed  by 
outstanding  architects  and  were  decorated 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  and  symmetry  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
building  was  to  be  devoted.  It  Is  believed 
that  ornamentation  other  than  that  pro- 
vided In  the  original  plans  would  detract 
from  the  total  concept  of  the  building.  On 
other  occasions,  people  have  suggested  patri- 
otic and  religious  inscriptions  for  the  court- 
room, but  It  has  always  been  the  view  of  the 
members  of  our  Court  then  sitting  that  no 
changes  in  the  decor  of  the  courtroom  should 
be  made.  This  has  been  true  regardless  of 
the  significance  of  the  language  or  its  rele- 
vance to  patriotic  or  religious  sentiment.  I 
believe  that  the  suggestion  contained  in 
these  bills  should  be  no  exception  to  our 
previous  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  and  tone  of 
this  letter  indicate  much  more  than  a 
concern  for  "beauty  and  symmetry." 
The  tone  is  most  indicative  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  au- 
thority higher  than  that  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  these  United  States.    I  realize 
that  to  some  few  people  in  this  country 
any  such  idea  is  almost  tantamount  to 
treason.    But  when  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  must  choose  between  "beauty 
and  symmeti-y."  and  the  simple  recog- 
nition of  God.  then  the  choice  must  In- 
evitably be.  God.    The  fact  that  a  Chap- 
lain has  been  chosen  for  both  Houses  of 
Congress  suggests  that  a  majority  of  the 
people's  representatives  approve  of  the 
recognition  of  God  and  the  need  to  wor- 
ship Him.    This  Is  also  endorsed  by  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  "In  God  We  Trust" 
appears    above    your    very    chair,    Mr. 
Speaker,  and  likewise  above  the  door  fac- 
ing the    President  of  the  Senate.    The 
phrase  appears  on  our  coins,  and  recog- 
nition is  given  the  Deity  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  our  flag,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  an  atheistic  minority  of  our  popu- 
lation.   Our  religious  heritage  demands 
that  we  choose  this  simple  acknowledg- 
ment  of   the   Supreme   Being.     Archi- 
tectural beauty  is  inconsequential  when 
compared  to  the  fundamental  expression 
of  trust  In  our  Creator.     We  have  no 
cause  to  worship  architectural  symmetry 
or  to  appease  atheists  and  superintel- 
lectuals.     Moreover,   there  is  no  logic 
whatsoever  in  the  flimsy  claim  that  these 
four  words  of  enduring  faith  would  mar 
the  abstract  beauty  of  the  walls  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  make  a  de- 
cision: Shall  we  affirm  our  faith  in  God 
by  inscribing  this  divine  phrase  above 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  shall 
we  shun  God  aside?  It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  House 
of  Representatives,  or  other  high  officials 
of  this  country  could  object  to  the  in- 
scription of  this  simple  phrase  upon  any 
public  building  of  our  Government. 


"IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th?  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
AsHMORE]  has  just  disclosed  a  very  re- 
markable situation.  He  Introduced  a  bill, 
a  very  simple  bill ;  just  to  put  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  the  frieze  in  the  Supreme 
Court  chamber,  just  as  we  have  it  in 
the  House,  just  as  we  have  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  it  is  the  motto  of  this  Nation. 
The  Supreme  Court  says.  No.  you  shall 
not  put  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  the  frieze 
in  the  Supreme  Court  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  we  going?  We 
have  a  bill  pending,  i  hope  that  this 
House  will  rise  up  in  its  wrath  and  de- 
mand the  passage  of  that  bill,  at  least 
the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it  in  the 
House.  I  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  Federal  buildings 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Or  do  they  belong  to  the  Chief 
Justice?  That  quesUon  can  be  decided 
in  this  House  and  in  the  other  body 
Let  us  do  It. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HALLECK  AND  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  who  represents 
the  State  of  Georgia,  yesterday  launched 
a  verbal  attack  upon  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Halleck],  accusing  him  of 
being  used  by  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  In  behalf  of  what  the 
Georgia  Senator  termed  a  socialistic  civil 
rights  bill. 

In  a  way.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  spoke 
with  such  unrestrained  feeling.  It  gives 
me  the  welcome  opportunity  to  rise  in  be- 
half of  the  leader  of  my  party,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck  1. 

Support  of  civil  rights  legislation  is 
nothing  new  for  Republicans.  It  all  be- 
gan with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  ef- 
fort has  been  constant  ever  since. 

Lincoln  did  not  free  the  slaves  to  win 
votes.    He  did  it  because  it  was  right. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  Indiana,  Charles 
Halleck,  did  not  cooperate  in  prying  a 
civil  rights  bill  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  win  votes.  No  one  can 
wisely  play  politics  with  an  Issue  as  fun- 
damental, as  seething,  as  complex,  and 
awesc«ne  as  civil  rights.  Not  even  a 
Solomon  could  figure  the  political  angles 
with  assurance. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck  J,  acted  in  behalf  of  civil  rights 
because  to  do  so  was  right.  He  acted 
in  the  great  tradition  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  party  leadership  that  followed. 

Civil  rights  a  socialistic  trend?  If  so, 
the  dictionaries  and  history  books  are 
outdated  and  must  be  rewritten. 

If  there  Is  one  single  burden  which 
our  Federal  Government  must  properly 
shoulder,  it  is  the  cause  of  equal  justice, 
the  exaltation  of  the  individual  citizen, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  station  In 
life,  and  the  protection  of  his  rights  and 
liberties. 

This  burden  was  shouldered  the  mo- 
ment our  great  republic  was  bom.  It 
has  been  carried  proudly  and  properly 
through  the  years  by  all  Republican 
leaders. 

The  Senator  inadvertently  did  the  Na- 
tion a  great  service  in  his  bitter  attack 
on  the  House  minority. 

He  exploded  in  plain  view  of  everyone 
the  myth  that  Southern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  joined  in  a  coalition. 

If  it  ever  existed  in  the  past,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  in  my  3  years  in  the  House. 
The  so-called  conservative  coalition  is  a 
convenient  facade  which  Democrats  from 
the  South  have  used  effectively  to  get 
reelected.  I  can  count  the  truly  con- 
servative Democrats  in  the  House  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

If  the  Senator's  vitriol  serves  to  inform 
Southern  voters  that  the  conservative 
coalition  Is  really  the  phoniest  of  pho- 
nies, then  it  will  Indeed  have  been  a 
strange  but  wondrous  contribution. 
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BACKPEDAUNG      ON      COMMUNIST 
SALE  TERMS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  a  fancy  job  of  back- 
pedaling  on  policies  for  selling  grain  to 
the  Communist  bloc  countries. 

On  October  11.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  bulletin  announced  that  all 
subsidized  and  price  supported  commod- 
ities would  have  to  be  shipped  in  U.S. 
bottoms.  It  even  spelled  this  out.  listing 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  closed  with 
the  familiar  "etc." 

On  October  18,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Issued  another  bulletin  and 
cleverly  buried  in  the  third  paragraph 
the  real  meat  of  the  statement.  It  said 
wheat  and  flour  would  have  to  be  shipped 
In  U.S.  bottoms,  but  exempted  other  com- 
modities. Of  course  this  opened  the  gate 
wide  enough  to  let  through  the  com  sale 
to  Hungary. 

Last  Friday  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  that  export  licenses 
would  be  issued  for  wheat  sales  to  Com- 
munist bloc  nations,  provided  that  half 
the  shipment  was  in  U.S.  bottoms.  This 
means  that  half  the  shipments  can  be  in 
foreign  bottoms,  and  the  other  half  in 
U.S.  bottoms,  with  the  interesting  qualifi- 
cation "if  available." 

Backpedaling  has  also  occurred  in  the 
financing  of  grain  sales  to  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  The  administration  insisted 
it  would  have  no  part  in  Govemment-to- 
Government  agreements,  and  no  Gov- 
ernment credit.  Any  sales  woiUd  be 
handled  and  financed  through  the  pri- 
vate trade. 

How  the  administration  is  engaged  in 
backpedaling  through  the  financing 
problems  is  recotmted  in  this  article  by 
Eliot  Janeway.  appearing  on  the  finan- 
cial page  of  yesterday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

Soviet   Wheat    Deal   o»   Not.   NBccrrUTiONS 

Are  Milestones 

(By  Kliot  Janeway) 

New  Youc. — Sometimes  a  deal  which 
doesn't  come  off  can  make  more  history  than 
one  which  does.  Witness  the  busted  deal 
over  Britain's  application  to  Join  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Washingtons*  negotlaUon  with  Moscow,  as 
the  result  of  which  we  either  will  or  will  not 
manage  to  unload  most  of  our  grain  surplus, 
could  be  another  case  In  point.  Whether 
the  deal  Is  finally  made  or  not.  the  negoti- 
ations looks  like  a  milestone  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  East-West  competition.  This 
will  be  true  no  matter  how  large  or  small — or 
sustained — any  eventual  grain  movement 
across  the  Iron  Ciirtain  may  be. 

The  reason  is  that  the  grain  negotiations 
have  precipitated  a  direct  government-to- 
government  bargaining  confrontation  In 
three  major  marketplaces — the  actual  grain 
markets,  the  money  market  and  the  marine 
freight  market.  There's  no  other  way  to  do 
business  with  the  Russians — If  that  Is  what 
we  mean  to  do — than  on  a  direct  govern - 
ment-to-government  basis.  Not  even  the 
largest  corporations  can  bargain  as  equals 
with   the   Soviet   Government  when   It's   an 
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anxious   buyer;    and    certainly,    no   private 
grain  dealers  can  hope  to. 

President  Kennedy's  first  move  toward  the 
bargaining  table  In  the  grain  negotiations 
didn't  recognize  this  fact  of  life.  He  tried  to 
finesse  a  direct  government-to-government 
confrontation.  Instead,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  route  the  Russian  bid  or  the  American 
offer — whichever  the  history  books  end  up 
calling  It — through  the  private  U.S.  grain 
export  trade. 

This  gambit  didn't  work.  Mr.  Kennedy 
quickly  found  that  the  alternative  to  letting 
the  deal  drop  was  to  put  the  Government 
all  the  way  into  it — as  a  direct  participant. 
By  this  time  the  publicity  had  got  out  of 
hand,  and  the  buildup  was  too  big  to  let  the 
opportunity  go. 

So  now  our  Government  is  trying  to  trade 
out  at  least  a  preliminary  deal  in  direct  bar- 
gaining with  the  Russian  Government.  So 
far  two  important  obstacles  have  had  to  be 
faced. 

The  nut  which  has  to  be  cracked  first  is 
the  high  cost  of  American  shipping:  It  is 
Ironic  that  hard,  market-oriented  Soviet  bar- 
gaining has  fociosed  on  the  uneconomic  con- 
sequences of  U.S.  labor  practices.  The  prob- 
lem still  waiting  in  the  wings  Is  credit :  How 
Is  the  U.S.  Government  to  underwrite  terms 
to  Moscow  with  an  election  year  coming  up? 
Of  these  two  obstacles,  the  touchiest  one 
on  our  side  of  the  bargaining  table  is  the  one 
we  haven't  yet  faced  up  to — that  of  Govern- 
ment-underwritten credit  for  the  Russians. 
And,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  any  credit 
terms  extended  to  the  Russians  will  have  to 
be  Government-underwritten,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  risk  is  too  big  for  the  grain  trade  to 
carry  but  because  the  banks  know  that  Rus- 
sia is  too  big  a  risk  for  them  to  carry. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  the  problem 
gets  back  to  the  government-to-government 
relationship.  Credit  for  Moscow  is  an  obvi- 
ous hot  potato  for  any  administration  at  any 
time,  and  hotter  than  usual  for  this  one 
now. 

Just  because  the  Issue  of  credit  terms  looms 
as  so  tough  for  us.  it's  siu-prlslng  that  we 
have  been  so  quick  to  offer  concessions  on 
the  shipping  issue,  where  the  market  Is  going 
our  way.  The  Russians  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  great  respecters  of  authority  of 
the  market;  and,  the  world  over,  the  market 
for  shipping  Is  on  the  rise. 

Thus,  during  the  short  period  since  the 
Soviets  have  turned  grain  buyers  and  since 
the  Russians  have  forced  the  Chinese  to 
charter  ships  on  their  own,  the  asking  price 
for  liberty  ships  In  London  has  doubled;  and 
the  reserve  of  dry  cargo  tramps  not  in  use 
has  fallen  to  Just  2  percent. 

The  more  grain  the  Soviets  buy  outside  the 
United  States,  the  higher  freight  rates  out- 
side the  United  States  will  rise;  and  the  less 
uneconomic  the  cost  of  U.S.  shipping  will  be- 
come. This  Is  where  we  should  sit  tight  and 
take  advantage  of  the  chan,ce  to  bargain 
from  strength. 


HOW    DO    YOU    DEAL   WITH    THE 
COMMUNISTS? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  ■* 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  spoke  critically  last  week  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  American  businessmen  to 
the  Kremlin,  I  think  I  should  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  revealing  sequel 
to  that  visit. 


An  Associated  Press  report  from  West 
Berlin  attributes  this  comment  to  Mr. 
Keith  Punston,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  one  of  the  20-odd 
businessmen  accorded  two  interviews 
with  Khrushchev: 

What  shocked  me  most  about  the  meet- 
ing [with  Khrushchev!  was  the  complete 
disregard  for  facts.  I  went  away  with  a 
sense  of  frustration.  How  do  you  deal  with 
people  who  lie  to  you  and  to  whom  facts 
mean  nothing. 

I  have  no  intention  of  being  critical 
of  Mr.  Punston,  particularly  since  he 
now  says  that  we  must  "resolve  not  to- 
give  them — the  Russians — an  inch  any- 
where." I  suspect  that  he  has  been 
no  more  naive  about  doing  business  with 
the  Communists  than  a  great  many  oth- 
er Americans  and  American  business- 
men. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing where  these  Americans  have  been 
for  the  last  40  years  or  so. 

Back  in  1920.  Secretary  of  State  Bain- 
bridge  Colby  rejected  proposals  for  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  on 
the  grounds  that: 

The  existing  regime  in  Russia  Is  based 
upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of 
honor  and  good  faith. 

Mr.  Colby  also  charged  that  leaders  of 
that  regime  "have  frequently  and  openly 
boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign 
agreements  and  undertaking  with  foreign 
powers  while  not  having  the  slightest 
intention  of  observing  such  undertaking." 

Furthermore,  Lenin  long  ago  declared 
that  "promises  are  like  piecrust,  made  to 
be  broken,"  and  Stalin  said  that  "words 
are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Sincere 
diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than  dry 
water  or  iron  wood." 

I  am  reminded  of  an  oft-repeated 
comment  of  a  fonner  distinguished  col- 
league of  ours.  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  of  Min- 
nesota. He  has  frequently  pointed  out 
that  Americans  can  learn  more  about 
Soviet  Russia  and  international  commu- 
nism by  a  half  day's  visit  to  the  library 
than  by  a  trip  to  Moscow. 

Evidently  Mr.  Funston  has  learned 
the  hard  way. 

Incidentally,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Funs- 
ton's  question,  born  of  his  current  dis- 
illusionment. "How  do  you  deal  with 
people  who  lie  to  you?"  is  vei-y  simple. 

You  do  not. 
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CLEAN  UP  WASHINGTON  MESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
November  1,  1963.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tiqies,  Mr.  James  Reston,  Washington 
correspondent  for  that  newspaper,  writes 
a  searching  article  on  the  "resignation" 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred  Korth  and 
the  "Bobby"  Baker  case. 

Reston  points  to  "the  loose  system  in 
Washington  that  encourages  personal 
improprieties.    It  is  the  system  of  trad- 


ing favors  and  using  influence  and  yachts 
for  the  purpose  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble." 
Korth — 

Says  Reston — 

wasn't  crooked:  he  was  morally  Insensitive 
and  stupid,  but  the  President  Insists  Korth 
wasn't  fired,  which  raises  the  question:  Why 
not? 

The  "Bobby  Baker"  case — 

Says  Reston — 

Illustrates  the  same  casual  attitude  toward 
charges  of  improper  conduct. 

The  Times  article  follows: 

Washington. — October  31. — There  is  a 
mess  In  Washington  again,  and  very  little 
evidence  that  either  the  White  House  or  the 
Congress  is  going  to  do  very  much  to  clean  it 
up. 

The  improprieties  of  Secretary  at  the  Navy 
Korth  in  carrying  on  his  private  business  on 
Navy  stationery  and  on  his  official  yacht  are 
widely  condemned  In  the  Capital,  but  he  will 
be  given  an  honorable  farewell  by  the  top 
admirals  of  the  Navy  when  he  leaves  tomor- 
row. And  he  leaves  with  the  assurances  and 
even  praises  of  the  President  himself. 

This  is  the  man  who  wrote  to  his  former 
and  future  associate.  G.  E.  Homstrom.  at  the 
Continental  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth 
about  his  plans  to  "have  a  little  party 
aboard  the  Sequoia  (the  Navy  Secretary's 
official  yacht )  primarily  for  my  Texas  friends. 

"I  am  Just  wondering,"  Secretary  Korths 
letter  of  August  13.  1962.  continued, 
"whether  you  and  some  of  my  other  friends 
at  the  Continental  may  be  coming  through; 
likewise  if  you  have  some  extra  good  cus- 
tomers that  it  would  be  nice  to  have." 

KENNEOT'S    BLESSING 

This  and  much  more  evidence  of  misuse  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  office  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Korth  resigned,  but  the  President 
took  the  line  today  that  the  Secretary  had 
not  acted  improperly  and,  while  vaguely  re- 
gretting his  letter-writing  praised  his  Navy 
Secretary's  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

The  "Bobby  Baker"  case  illustrates  the 
same  casual  attitude  toward  charges  of  Im- 
proper conduct.  Ever  since  Baker,  former 
secretary  to  the  Democratic  majority  In  the 
Senate,  resigned  after  charges  that  he  was 
using  his  position  to  amass  a  private  fortune 
on  the  side,  this  city  has  been  full  of  ugly 
rumors  about  illicit  relations  between  Baker's 
girl  friends  and  prominent  Senators  and 
officials  in  the  administration. 

Every  vigilant  newspaper  office  in  Wash- 
ington has  a  list  of  names  of  those  Implicated 
with  Baker  and  his  lobbying  friends  and  his 
girls.  And  the  gossip  feeds  on  Itself  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  already  poisoned  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  Government. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
material,  much  of  it  deeply  disturbing  and 
a  lot  more  of  it  probably  malicious  trash,  is 
to  Investigate  It  thoroughly,  objectively,  and 
In  private. 

This  may  yet  be  done.  It  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, but  that  committee  is  oper- 
ating under  a  Senate  resolution  which  in- 
structs it  to  look  into  the  conduct  only  of 
Senate  employees  and  former  employees  (not 
Senators),  and  It  Is  refusing  to  provide  out- 
side legal  counsel  for  both  the  Democratic 
majority  and  the  Republican  minority  of 
the  committee. 

LACK  or  CONFIDENCE 

The  result  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
confidence  here  that  the  Rules  Committee 
win  really  Investigate  their  own  Senate  col- 
leagues or  that  the  permanent  Senate  em- 
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ployees  will  really  be  in  a  position  to  Investi- 
gate their  bosses. 

The  main  problem  in  both  the  Korth  and 
Baker  cases  is  not  Illegal  or  criminal  action. 
In  fact,  all  the  talk  about  Korth  and  Baker 
tends  to  obscure  the  main  thing,  which  is 
the  loose  system  In  Washington  that  encour- 
ages these  personal  improprieties.  It  is  the 
system  of  trading  favors  and  using  infiuence 
and  yachts  for  the  purpose  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Baker  and  Korth,  whose  in- 
discretions were  quite  different,  are  merely 
the  result. 

The  yacht  Sequoia  is  merely  a  flashy  sym- 
bol of  this  system.  It  costs  the  Government 
far  more  than  Baker  or  Korth  is  ever  likely 
to  make  in  a  lifetime.  It  plies  up  and  down 
the  Potomac  with  a  crew  of  two  officers  and 
eight  men  and  la  primarily  a  floating  restau- 
rant and  bar  for  the  entertainment  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen. 

Baker  allegedly  peddled  Influence  to  lobby- 
ists and  managed  to  buy  houses  and  motels 
where  he  could  give  and  get  more  favors. 
But  the  Seqtioia  is  the  Pentagon's  own  offi- 
cial Instrument  for  Influence  peddling — for 
encouraging  generous  defense  appropria- 
tions— and  under  such  a  system  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  Korth  used  the^Id  tub  occa- 
sionally for  his  own  purposes. 

SCRAP    THE    "SEQtrOXA" 

The  mess,  in  short,  is  not  going  to  be 
cleaned  up  by  ooncentrating  on  Korth  and 
Baker,  but  by  overhauling  the  system. 
Baker  couldn't  peddle  much  Influence  on  his 
own;  his  Influence  came  from  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  Senators  and  with  officials  who 
knew  he  was  close  to  Vice  President  John- 
son and  others. 

Korth  wasn't  trooked;  he  was  morally  In- 
sensitive and  stupid,  but  the  President  in- 
sists Korth  wasn't  flred.  which  raises  the 
question :  Why  not? 

How  is  the  system  to  be  changed  if  the 
President  praises  a  man  with  Judgment  like 
Korths,  and  the  Senate  won't  conduct  an 
objective  investigation  of  its  own  shortcom- 
ings? The  official  reaction  here  to  Baker  and 
Korth  is  more  of  a  problem  than  they  are. 
for  they  are  gone  and  the  system  that  pro- 
duced them  rem'alns. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  LEADERS  OF 
ORGANIZED  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifield]  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
society  is  composed  of  various  economic 
groups.  Each  grroup  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  establishing  for  itself  maxi- 
mum benefits. 

The  competition  for  maximum  bene- 
fits of  a  particular  group  must  inevitably 
come  into  conflict  with  one  or  possibly 
all  of  the  other  groups.  When  this  situa- 
tion occurs,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
government  to  step  in  as  an  umpire  and 
legislate  controls  or  procedures.  Such 
controls  or  procedures  should  be  based 
on  the  moral  principles  of  eqiiity  and 
fairness.  They  should  effect  a  reason- 
able compromise  between  unrestrained 
pursuit  of  group  self-interest  and  overall 
sharing  of  society's  benefits. 

No  interest  group,  therefore,  can  be 
allowed  to  promote  its  welfare  without 
consideration  of  the  effects  on  other 
equally  legitimate  group  interests. 

It  became  necessary  to  pass  Federal 
legislation  to  protect  the  working  people 
of  our  country  against  the  abuses  of 
employers. 


It  subsequently  became  necessary  to 

pass  legislation  to  protect  the  Individual 
members  of  organized  labor  against 
fraudulent  and  abusive  acts  of  some  un- 
principled leaders  of  labor  unions  and 
the  trustees  of  labor  union  trust  and  pen- 
sion funds. 

We  have  passed  Federal  legislation 
against  corporate  and  cartel  practices 
that  Injured  other  businesses  in  the  busi- 
ness community  by  illegally  controlling 
production  and  establishing  monopolistic 
prices  in  the  marketplace. 

In  each  of  these  areas  of  group  in- 
terest It  became  necessary  to  enact  laws 
which  corrected  abuses,  and  to  modify 
by  law  and  supporting  rules  and  regula- 
tions the  economic  practices  of  those 
within  a  specific  interest  group.  Each 
of  these  laws  modified  competition  for 
the  benefit  of  society. 

The  enactment  of  these  laws  concern- 
ing all  of  the  specific  interest  groups  in- 
volved the  balancing  of  their  respective 
rights  with  rights  of  the  other  interest 
groups  and  for  the  general  protection  of 
our  overall  society. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  has  as  its 
purpose  the  protection  of  an  important 
and.  until  now,  an  unprotected  interest 
group  in  our  society.  This  group  con- 
sists of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
and  medium  sized  retail  merchants;  and 
these  merchants  are  the  backbone — yes, 
the  seedbed  of  the  business  system  in  our 
Nation.  Small  business  is  just  as  legiti- 
mate and  just  as  entitled  to  perpetuation 
and  protection  as  labor  organizations 
and  their  members;  as  business  interests 
threatened  by  cartel  or  corporate  mo- 
nopolies; as  farmers  threatened  by  can- 
nibalistic forces  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing. 

I  note  with  concern  the  opposition  to 
quality  stabilization  legislation;  legisla- 
tion which  protects  the  final  element  in 
the  process  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion— the  retail  merchant. 

I  grant  the  legal  right  of  each  selfish 
interest  group  to  try  to  protect  their 
selfish  interest.  Of  course.  I  expect  the 
discoimt  houses  and  certain  other  chain- 
store  operators  to  fight  any  attempt  to 
regulate  their  bandit-typSfe  methods  of 
price  gimmicks,  come-on  tactics  of  dis- 
tribution. 

But  I  do  not  expect  or  condone  the  cp- 
^IRjsItion  to  this  legislation  by  organized 
labor  unions.  I  do  not  need  to  defend  my 
position  with  organized  labor.  Neither 
do  Congressmen  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Dent;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  Ray  Madden;  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  Honorable 
John  Moss,  and  so  forth.  Neither  do  I 
need  to  defend  the  record  of  Senators 
such  as  the  Honorable  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, the  Honorable  Mike  Monroney. 
the  Honorable  Eugene  McCarthy,  and 
the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph  in  the 
consideration  they  have  given  to  the 
rights  of  labor.  There  are  many  other 
congressional  friends  of  organized  labor 
who  support  and  will  vote  for  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  as  well. 

I  call  upon  all  leaders  of  every  orga- 
nized labor  union  to  review  their  position 
in  opposition  to  the  quality  stabilization 
bill — not  because  many  of  their  congres- 


sional friends  are  supporting  it,  but  be- 
cause its  purposes  and  Its  principles  are 
identical  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  Federal  labor  legislation.  Such 
legislation  protects  the  fair  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  their  unions  and 
their  members  against  scab  labor  and  in- 
tolerable abuses  of  another  self-interest 
group,  unprincipled  employers  of  labor. 

I  challenge  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  to  read  the  following  56  eniuner- 
ated  propositions  and  principles  pertain- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  the  quality  stabi- 
lization bill. 

After  reading  and  studying  these  num- 
bered items,  I  then  would  welcome  any 
comment  they  might  deem  appropriate 
to  refute  the  purposes  and  the  principles 
of  the  quality  stabilization  legislation. 
Quality  Stabilization  Legislation  Is  in 
Accord  With  These  Propositions 

1.  That  Matthew  WoU,  as  vice  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  correctly 
foresaw  today's  chaotic  marketplace  when 
he  said:  "The  makers  who  sold  at  a  price 
lower  than  anyone  else  could  meet  were  once 
considered  great  benefactors;  but  now  they 
are  disliked,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  be  considered  criminals.  Then  a 
law  will  be  passed  permitting  no  manufac- 
turer to  sell  at  a  price  which  does  not  show 
him  a  fair  profit  on  top  of  a  fair  wage  rate." 

2.  That  quality  stabilization  wUl  stabilize 
employment  and  wiU  avoid  skimping  on  labor 
costs  and  consequent  layoffs  of  factory  labor 
as  price  competition  on  the  product  forces 
the  manufacturer  to  expect  15  men  to  do  the 
work  of  20. 

3.  That  labor  is  the  greatest  consiimer  of 
goods  it  produces  and  should  lead  therefore 
in  the  demand  for  orderly  marketing  of  qual- 
ity branded  goods — as  essential  to  a  stable 
economy. 

4.  That  the  closing  of  only  one  store  or 
shop  puts,  as  a  minimum,  one  more  family 
out  of  work,  adding  to  the  critical  employ- 
ment problem  in  this  cotintry. 

5.  MUlions  of  union  wa^e  workers  are 
engaged  in  production  and  seUing  brand 
name  merchandise.  Unless  the  distributive 
pattern  for  such  merchandise  is  protected 
at  every  step,  those  workers'  Jobs  will  be 
Imperiled. 

6.  That  the  predatory  merchant,  whose 
volume  of  sales  comes  predominantly  from 
the  wage  earner,  is  an  enemy  of  labor,  be- 
cause he  uses  advertising  lures  of  brand  name 
merchandise  to  unload  inferior  merchandise. 

7.  That  much  of  the  predatory  merchant's 
tremendoxis  and  unholy  profits  come  from 
foreign  goods  or  inferior  merchandise  from 
low  wage  areas,  neither  category  of  goods 
being  made  by  union  labor. 

8.  That  quality  stabilization  is  not  "fair 
trade,"  is  not  "price  fixing,"  and  does  not 
conflict  with  Federal  or  antitrust  laws. 

9.  That  quality  stabilization  stimulates  in- 
centive of  the  citizen  to  create,  produce,  and 
distribute  new  and  better  products  to  raise 
our  level  of  living  and  national  security. 

10.  That  quality  stabilization  will  incur 
no  cost  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for 
enforcement  nor  will  it  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer. 

11.  That  quality  stabilization  will  provide 
encouragement  to  tomorrow's  citizens  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves;  that  without 
quality  stabilization,  only  giants  wlU  be  left 
and  only  those  with  huge  capital  wUl  be  able 
to  go  into  business. 

12.  That  quality  stabilization  will  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  consumer  by  providing 
a  standard  of  value  to  help  make  her  selec- 
tion in  the  marketplace — a  standard  against 
which  to  measure  the  quaUty  of  a  product 
and  to  measure  the  fairness  of  applicable 
prices. 
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13.  That  labor,  unless  It  supports  quality 
stabilization,  sball,  by  forfeiture,  contribute 
to  the  destruction  of  its  own  basic  principle 
of  a  fair  wage.  In  this  Instance  to  the  em- 
ployer  of  labor. 

14.  That  labor  must  lead  the  fight  to  keep 
domestic  production  standards  high,  and 
American  quality  supreme.  In  order  to  main- 
tain security  of  Jobs. 

15.  That  quality  stabilization  Is  the  only 
»         measure  before  Congress  that  can  and  will 

bolster  the  ability  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  and  worker  to  compete 
on  a  value  basis  (quality  of  product  as  re- 
lated to  its  price)  in  the  Intensely  competi- 
tive world  market. 

16.  That  the  welfare  of  labor  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  employer  are  Interdependent,  and 
are  based  on  fair  wages  and  fair  profits. 

17.  That  If  labor's  wages  are  to  be  stab- 
ilized and  to  grow,  then  the  product  creating 
those  wages  must  be  stabilized  as  to  quality 
and  price. 

18.  That  quality  stabilization  will  in  the 
long  run  Increase  market  demand  and  fac- 
tory output  by  promoting  fair  competition — 
thus  creating  more  stable  Jobs  and  more  se- 
curity for  labor. 

19.  That  quality  stabilization  is  essential 
to  the  Implementing  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  AFLr-CIO  to  even  strive  to 
Improve  product  and  quality  of  workman- 
ship. 

20.  That  quality  stabilization  asks  only 
that  the  U.S.  manufacturer  of  a  trademarked 
product  be  given  the  same  protection  and 
remedy  as  was  given  long  ago  by  Congress  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  a  trademarked 
product  under  the  tariff  law. 

21.  That  the  mushrooming  growth  of  retail 
monopoly  Is  a  threat  today  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

22.  That  labor's  Interest  will  be  promoted 
by  endorsing  quality  stabilization  as  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  labor's  own  dig- 
nity, economic  welfare,  and  security. 

23.  That  quality  stabilization  enables  the 
honest  manufacturer  of  a  quality  brand  name 
product — and  the  ethical  distributors  of  that 
product — to  compete  on  a  fair  basis  in  the 
marketplace. 

24.  That  quality  stabilization  promotes 
and  encourages  vigorous  competition  be- 
tween the  quality  brand  name  product  and 
all  other  goods,  branded  or  unbranded,  and 
stabilized  under  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Act  or  unstablllzed. 

25.  That  quality  stabilization  gives  the 
consumer  an  unlimited  range  of  choice  of 
price  and  quality  of  product  to  best  suit  the 
consumer's  needs. 

26.  That  the  present  rampant  "jungle  war- 
fare" in  the  marketplace  Is  affecting  the 
manufacturer's  ability  and  incentive  to  cre- 
ate quality  goods — thereby  injuring  labor 
and  the  consumer.  It  Is  causing  a  flight  of 
industry  to  cheaper  and  cheaper  labor  areas 
here  and  abroad. 

27.  That  President  McKlnley  in  an  earlier 
era  correctly  admonished:  "I  do  not  prize  the 
word  'cheap.'  It  is  not  a  badge  of  honor — 
It  is  a  symbol  of  despair.  Cheap  prices  make 
for  cheap  goods;  cheap  goods  make  for  cheap 
men;  and  cheap  men  make  for  a  cheap  coun- 
try." 

28.  That  predatory  price  cutters,  in  the  long 
run,  hurt  labor  more  than  they  can  help 
labor. 

29.  That  quality  stabilization  protects  the 
quality-conscious  manufacturer  by  stopping 
the  predatory  retailer  who  in  his  war  of  de- 
struction against  smaller  competitors  forces 
price  (and  quality)  concessions  and  specifi- 
cations upon  the  manxifactiirer. 

30.  That  a  manufacturer  of  a  popular  qual- 
ity brand  product  may  be  driven  out  of  one 
marketing  area  after  another  because  smaller 
retailers  will  refuse  to  handle  It  at  a  loss. 

31.  That  such  manufacturer  Is  confronted 
with  Increasing  costs  as  his  volume  shrinks, 
and  must  cut  quality  to  cut  his  costs. 


32.  That  the  manufactiu'er,  to  stay  in 
business,  may  be  forced  to  reduce  costs,  with 
quality  materials  being  sacrificed  for  Inferior 
materials  and  quality  employees  being  sacri- 
ficed for  those  less  skilled. 

33.  That  the  consumer  (and  wage  earner) 
thus  is  often  the  Innocent  victim  of  decep- 
tive pricing  forcing  in  a  vicious  cycle  lower 
and  lower  quality  into  the  product— thus 
giving  the  consumer  (and  wage  earner)  less 
and  less  in  value. 

34.  That  substitutions  of  Inferior  labor  and 
materials  forced  upon  the  manufacturer  en- 
danger public  health  and  safety  and  de- 
presses the  market  of  labor. 

35.  That  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
19,  1962.  reported  there  were  153.000  shop- 
keepers In  1950  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York,  yet  10  years  later  the  number  had 
decreased  from  153,000  to  only  66,474 — de- 
spite the  enormous  Increase  in  population 
and  sales. 

36.  That  though  the  small  businessman  is 
the  backbone  of  American  economic  strength, 
he  Is.  at  the  same  time,  the  stepchild  of 
American  Government,  fighting  against  un- 
fair competition,  complicated^  tax  laws,  and 
conflicting  regulations. 

37.  That  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  find 
in  their  business  today  the  stabilization  of 
rent,  employee  salaries,  freight  rates,  travel 
rates,  light,  gas,  and  power  rates,  advertising 
rates,  etc. 

38.  That  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  Is 
thus  confronted  with  stabilization  of  almost 
every  aspect  of  his  business  except  the  right 
to  earn  a  profit.  He  cannot  earn  a  profit 
If  practically  every  part  of  the  distribution 
cost  pattern  Is  rigidly  controlled  and  he  Is 
forced  to  earn  his  profit  In  a  cutthroat  com- 
petitive area  of  profit  margin. 

39.  That  leaders  of  communism  boast  they 
can  take  over  this  country  If  the  small  busi- 
nessman Is  put  out  of  business — which  Is 
happening   today   at   an   alarming   rate. 

40.  That  United  Press  International  has 
Issued  stories  quoting  discount  house  en- 
thusiasts as  saying  "their  movement  is  go- 
ing to  take  over,  lock  stock  and  barrel,  be- 
fore 1970,  80  percent  of  the  retaU  business 
of  the  country." 

41.  That  unfair  and  predatory  price- 
cutting  retailers  frankly  confess  that  they 
use  well-known  quality  brand  name  prod- 
ucts as  leaders  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  con- 
sumer into  their  store. 

42.  That  the  discounter  openly  confesses 
he  tests  the  value  of  his  advertising  of  pop- 
ular trademarked  products,  not  by  how  many 
units  he  sells  of  that  product,  but  by  "how 
many  people  does  the  advertising  bring  into 
the  store." 

43.  That  there  Is  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  quality  stabilization  provisions  to 
retard  Injury  to  the  consumer  by  helping 
check  the  evil  practices  of  "bait  and  switch" 
tactics  and  misrepresentation  of  well-known 
quality  brand  name  products. 

44.  That  the  predatory  merchant  promotes 
automation  and  less  manpower,  with  one 
of  his  major  goals  the  attainment  of  un- 
attended or  robot  retailing. 

45.  That  necessary  to  robot  retailing  Is 
still  greater  reliance  by  predatory  merchants 
on  the  well-known  quality  brand  name  prod- 
uct presold  because  of  Its  quality  and  price 
by  its  manufacturer  to  the  consumer — thus 
posing  even  greater  danger  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  employees  making  that  prod- 
uct. 

46.  That  courts  and  regulatory  agencies  in 
opposing  orderly  marketing  on  the  pretext 
that  such  programs  are  antlmonopoly  are 
in  fact  fostering  and  encouraging  the  most 
vicious  form  of  monopoly — retail  monopoly. 

47.  That  if  the  United  States  Is  the  land 
of  free,  individual  enterprise,  then  the  man- 
ufacturer must  be  able  to  exercise  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  with  respect  to  the 
merchandising  of  his  products  as  retailers 
have  in  their  private  brands. 


48.  That  quality  stabilization  will  put  the 
smaller  manufacturer  on  an  equitable  foot- 
ing with  giant  competitors  using  factory- 
owned  retail  outlets,  with  retailer-owned 
brand  names,  with  consignment  selling,  with 
direct  door-to-door  selling,  etc. — all  of  which 
practices  are  now  lawful. 

49.  That  research  will  come  to  a  halt  if 
the  new  product — the  fruit  of  that  re- 
search—is to  be  torpedoed  In  the  market- 
place as  soon  as  the  product  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  p«bllc. 

50.  That  quality  stabilization  is  unique — 
an  example  of  free,  competitive  enterprise  at 
its  best — in  providing  an  essential  private 
remedy  on  an  optional  basis.  It  cannot  be 
enforced  In  the  sale  of  a  monopoly  item. 
There  must  always  be  similar  competitive 
items  available  to  the  consumer,  thereby 
protecting  the  consumer  against  prices  based 
on  a  monopoly. 

51.  That  quality  stabilization  will  give  the 
small  ethical  businessman  a  new  lease  on 
life  to  provide  for  the  consumer  the  service 
and  the  assortment  of  necessary  but  slow- 
moving  Items  that  the  "fast  buck"  opera- 
tor cannot  and  will  not  provide. 

52.  That  loss  of  taxation  revenue  of  Gov- 
ernment— at  all  levels — resulting  from  the 
"swallowing  up"  of  the  smaller  ethical  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  can  be  reversed  by 
enactment  of  quality  stabilization. 

53.  That  the  honest  citizen  and  the  honest 
manufacturer  should  each  have  the  right 
to  protect  his  good  name  against  defamation. 

54.  That  implicit  in  quality  stabilization 
Is  the  right  of  a  reseller  to  engage  In  any 
practices  that  may  Injure  the  reseller's 
name — so  long  as  that  reseller  does  not  In- 
volve the  brand  name  or  goodwill  of  the 
trademark  owner. 

55.  That  under  quality  stabilization  no 
manufacturer  will  be  restrained  from  build- 
ing the  best  product  he  can.  or  the  cheapest 
product  he  thinks  he  can  sell — with  or  with- 
out any  pricing  restrictions  at  the  retail 
level. 

56.  That  quality  stabilization  will  survive 
and  serve  only  if  It  is  good:  that  It  will 
quickly  die  if  it  does  not  fulfill  its  purpose. 
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UNMARKED  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quit]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
again  express  my  desire  to  see  legislation 
enacted  which  will  guarantee  us  and  fu- 
ture generations  the  resource  of  un- 
marred  wilderness  areas. 

Back  on  February  18.  1963.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3878,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Presei-vation  System 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people.  On  November  7.  1963.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Baylor  1 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  9070.  also  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  and  have  introduced 
a  bill  today  identical  to  his.  By  this 
means  I  wish  to  indicate  my  wholeheart- 
ed support  for  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  indicated  in  remarks  be- 
fore this  House  on  November  7.  1963, 


that  he  believes  his  bill  is  one  on  which 
we  can  all  agree.  I  certainly  hope  that 
his  prediction  Is  true  and  that  each  of  us 
will  understand  the  long-range  and  far- 
reaching  favorable  eflfects  that  we  can 
achieve  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  passage  of  H.R.  9070. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor]  has  fully  explained  the 
content  of  his  bill,  and  so  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  go  into  that  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  reemphasize,  however,  that 
in  his  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  made  clear 
that  the  measure  requires  no  expendi- 
tures beyond  those  that  would  be  called 
for  In  any  case  in  administering  the 
park,  refuge,  or  forest  lands  for  their 
presently  established  purposes. 

The  objectives  of  the  wilderness  bill 
would  be  achieved  through,  first,  the 
declaration  of  a  national  policy;  second, 
the  designation  by  Congress  of  wilder- 
ness areas;  third,  the  provision  of  guide- 
lines for  the  use  and  administration  of 
the  areas  involved;  and  fourth,  certain 
other  provisions  related  to  gifts,  bequests, 
contributions,  inholdlngs,  records,  and 
reports. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
few  pieces  of  legislation  that  come  before 
this  House  that  offer  so  many  benefits 
for  so  few  demands. 

The  concept  of  preserving  wilderness 
and  wildlife  aa-eas  as  the  public  domain 
and  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  is  not 
new  in  American  history.  It  reached 
probably  its  finest  hour  under  the  Fed- 
eral administration  of  the  late  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  accepted  in 
the  organizations  and  areas  of  life  most 
concerned  with  preservation  of  our 
wilderness  areas  that  a  great  national 
public  debt  is  owed  the  work  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  extent  to 
which  our  national  life  has  been  enriched 
by  his  enlightened  leadership  in  this  field 
more  than  a  half  century  ago,  can  never 
be  measured. 

But  the  continuing  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion and  population  calls  for  continuing 
programs  to  preserve  the  great  natural 
resources  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed.  This  bill,  H.R.  9070,  is  designed 
to  establish  such  a  program. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  very  factors  in  our 
present  highly  mechanized  society  which 
threaten  our  wilderness  areas,  that  make 
preservation  of  those  same  wilderness 
areas  essential. 

Streamlined  strips  of  glistening  white 
concrete  are  essential  to  our  national  life 
and  the  fast  pace  of  transportation  on 
which  it  is  dependent.  But  I  submit  that 
a  rustic  canoe  trail  through  lands  cov- 
ered with  trees,  untouched  by  smoke  and 
soot,  exhaust  fumes  and  noise,  also  has 
a  good  deal  to  contribute  to  our  national 
way  of  life. 

Tractors  are  more  efBcient  than  horses 
and  cellophane  packaged  meat  in  the 
supermarket  is  much  more  handy — and 
necessary— than  a  hunting  trip  to  find 
meat  for  the  table.  But  I  submit  that 
a  protected  wildlife  range  can  open  up 
wonderful  new  worlds  with  wonderful 
effect  on  people  both  young  and  old. 

To  lose  through  neglect,  negligence,  or 
apathy,  the  natural  wilderness  and  wild- 
liie   resources  with  which  we  are  en- 


dowed, means  to  give  up  forever  a  source  Castle  Cimton  National  Monument,  and 
of  enjoyment  and  benefit  for  our  people  statue  of  Liberty  National  Monxunent-Amer- 
f  or  generations  to  come.  ^^^  Museiun  of  immigration  in  New  York 

City,  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
^^-^-^^^^— ^—  Ing  and  Currency. 


SHIPS  IN  CUBAN  TRADE  SHOULD 
NOT  CARRY  AMERICAN  WHEAT 
TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  report  listing  a  total  of  196 
ships  of  various  flags  which  have  carried 
cargoes  to  Cuban  ports  since  January  1, 
1963.  This  Is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  called  on  our  allies  and 
free  world  nations  to  join  us  In  boycott- 
ing Communist  Cuba. 

I  have  urged  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  blacklist  these  foreign  ships 
which  have  traded  with  Castro  and  be 
prohibited  from  carrying  any  grain  ex- 
ported to  Russia  under  license  of  our 
Government.  While  I  personally  disap- 
prove of  the  surplus  grain  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union  I  would  certainly  feel  much 
worse  about  this  situation  if  shipowners 
that  have  ignored  our  economic  boycott 
were  allowed  to  profit  from  this  wheat 
deal. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Holitield,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ford)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steed)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2032.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  future  flood  dis- 
asters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  2079.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemoration 
of    the    Federal    Hall    National    Memorial, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  13,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  -and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  jSlSK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  565.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJi.  9009.  a  bUl  to  amend  fxirther 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  896).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  6868,  a  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  iM-anch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  896).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOUFIELD: 

H.R.  9099.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOORHKAD : 

H.R.  9100.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  eUglbillty 
for  pension  of  certain  widows  of  Civil  War 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  c 

ByMr.QUnS: 

H.R.  9101.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
HJl.  9102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Vazquez-Gosenje;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  9103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saadet 
Hatize   Paksoy;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
smd  referred  as  follows: 

440.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joseph 
P.    Lamb,    supreme    secretary,    Knights    of 
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CoIumbUB,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  iirglng  pas- 
sage of  Senate  bill  108  making  Columbus 
Dajr  a  national  legal  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mute* on  the  Judiciary. 

441.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  to  make  It  a 
crime  to  circulate  Canadian  coins  within  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

442.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery.  Worland,  Wyo.,  to  censure 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  for  attempting  to 
say  Congress  Is  not  definitely  a  very  vital 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

443.  Also,  j>€tltion  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland.  Wyo.,  to  make  a  study 
of  staged  political  photography  and  pictures, 
especially  those  Involving  presidential  can- 


didates: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

444.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo..  to  restore  the 
subjunctive  mood  In  the  writing  of  all  legis- 
lation where  said  mood  be  necessary  and 
grammatically  correct;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

445.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland.  Wyo..  relative  to  the 
Congressional  Recoko  and  subscribing 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

446.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  requesting  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  congratulating  Holly- 
wood Actress  Elizabeth  Taylor  as  the  "great- 
est inspiration  to  American  and  world 
womanhood  since  Eve";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


447.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  requesting  an 
amendment  to  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

448.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  requesting 
legislation  to  permit  the  use  of  our  official 
motto  '"In  God  We  Trust"  on  postage 
metered  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

449.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  to  pass  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  President  to  permit 
anyone  on  his  staff  nt  the  White  House  with 
the  surname  of  Lincoln,  to  sleep  one  night 
In  the  Lincoln  bed  during  their  tenure  at 
the  White  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Wa$hiiigton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  12, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  November  9,  1963. 

Washincton  Report  :  Bio  Spenders  Continue 

Fiscal  Irresponsibility 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alges  of  Texas) 

The  foolish  fiscal  policies  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  were  given  another  boost  this 
week  in  a  close  vote  to  ihcrease  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $315  billion.  The  bill,  UH.  8969, 
passed  187  to  179. 

Souie  Members,  of  which  I  am  one,  are 
tired  of  picking  up  the  tab  for  the  big  spend- 
ers who  vote  for  the  appropriations  and 
against  the  debt  celling.  We  consistent  op- 
ponents of  such  spending  may  encourage  a 
more  statesmanlike  approach  to  Federal 
spending  by  refusing  to  support  continued 
increases  in  a  high  level  debt  ceiling. 

rACTORS  TO   BK  CONSIDERXO 

1.  The  demand  by  President  Kennedy  for 
a  $315  billion  debt  ceUing  shows  clearly  that 
he  has  abandoned  every  effort  to  reduce 
expenditures. 

(a)  When  the  tax  bill  was  before  the 
House,  the  President  and  his  spokesmen, 
promised  Oongreaa  and  the  people  that  a  tax 
cut  would  be  supported  by  responsible  re- 
straint on  spending.  Since  that  promise  was 
made  and  the  tax  cut  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  the  administration  has  asked  for  In- 
creased spending  In  every  bill  presented  to 
Congress. 

2.  President  Kennedy  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  have  increased  yearly  spending  to 
the  point  where  by  fiscal  1966  it  will  be  $23 
billion  above  the  level  for  fiscal  1962  and 
they  have  increased  the  public  debt  by  $25 
billion  In  the  same  period. 

3.  The  administration  has  demanded  three 
Increases  In  the  debt  ceUing  this  year. 

4.  The  $315  billion  debt  celling  Implies  a 
spending  level  In  fiscal  1964  of  $99  billion, 
which  Is  entirely  too  high. 

These  brief  facts  prove  that  Federal 
spending  is  entirely  out  of  hand.  Yet  the 
prop>onents  of  the  debt  ceiling  increase  tell 
us  we  must  not  try  to  control  such  spending, 
or  the  rate  of  spending,  by  tise  of  the  tools 
at  hand.    A  realistic  debt  ceiling  has  a  place 


In  spending.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  statutory 
limit  on  Federal  spending,  but  it  is  mean- 
ingless If  we  spend  without  regard  to  the 
celling  and  continually  increase  the  celling 
to  cover  spending  Irresponsibility. 

A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITT 

My  own  proposal  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  protecting  the  peoples'  money: 

1.  An  annual  balanced  budget  (Alger  bill 
H.J.  Bee.  7)  :  Congress  should  not  adjourn 
any  year  until  such  a  balance  Is  reached. 

2.  An  agonizing  reappraisal  of  spending 
priorities.  All  nonessential  spending  should 
be  eliminated  and  public  works  programed 
only  within  the  limits  of  a  balanced  budget. 

A   TOUCH    DECISION 

Legislative  processes  are  far  from  simple. 
There  are  few  instances  in  casting  his  vote 
that  a  Congressman  is  faced  with  an  issue 
clearly  outlined  in  black  and  white.  There 
are  always  large  gray  areas.  A  good  case  In 
point  was  the  vote  In  the  House  this  week  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6143,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

When  this  bill  was  first  presented  to  the 
House  I  fought  it  with  all  my  energies.  I 
am  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
this  measure  was  a  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram to  put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  education.  In  spite  of  the  efforU  of 
tliose  who  opposed  the  bill  on  principle,  the 
House  passed  it  and  It  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  it  was  drastically  changed.  This 
meant  the  bill  then  had  to  go  to  conference 
to  work  out  a  version  acceptable  to  both 
bodies. 

At  this  p>oint  It  is  Imperative  to  note  the 
difference  between  original  House  legislation 
and  a  conference  report. 

The  fight  for  principle  must  be  made  in 
the  debate  and  vote  on  original  legislation. 
Once  the  bill  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
House  the  fight  for  the  principle  involved 
has  been  won  or  lost  at  that  time. 

A  conference  report  Is  a  procedural  mat- 
ter. It  is  voted  up  or  down,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple Involved,  but  on  whether  or  not  the 
House  believes  its  conferees  did  a  good  Job 
of  representing  the  Hoiise  position  on  the 
particular  bill  at  Issue. 

On  the  conference  report  on  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  the  House  con- 
ferees did  maintain  the  House  position  and 
the  Senate  conferees  receded.  That  was  the 
Issue.  I  voted  "yes"  In  support  of  the  House 
conferees.  Such  a  vote  is  not  a  vote  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  many  of  us 
in  this  is  that  the  fight  for  good  legislation 
must  be  made  when  bills  first  come  before 
the  House.  Many  times,  good  conservatives 
win  compromise  on  original  legislation  on 
the  theory  that  it  can  be  improved  later 
when  it  is  returned  from  conference.    Legis- 


lative processes  Just  don't  work  that  way. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  is  established  at 
the  time  It  is  first  passed  and  any  subse- 
quent action  will  be  merely  on  disputed 
points,  not  a  vote  involving  the  principle  of 
the  legislation. 


The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Recipient  of  the  Cardbal  Gibbons 
Medal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\^S 

Tuesdav,  November  12, 1963 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
dinner  on  November  2,  1963,  when  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker  was 
presented  the  1963  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Medal  awarded  to  him  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  He  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
challenging  speeches  I  have  ever  heard 
him  deliver,  and.  in  my  years  in  the 
House,  I  have  heard  him  make  some  ex- 
cellent ones. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  the  statement  made  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation when  they  met  last  June  to 
choose  the  recipient  of  this  year's  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  Medal.  It  is  so  expressive 
of  his  contribution  to  his  Government, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  that  I  am  asking 
that  it  be  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, together  with  this  splendid  speech 
delivered  by  the  Speaker: 

Statement  of  Board  of  Governors 

When  the  board  of  governors  of  the  alumni 
association  met  last  June  to  choose  the  re- 
cipient of  this  year's  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal, 
which  is  established  to  honor  one  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  either 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, it  unanimously  chose  a  man  eminently 
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qualifled  on  all  three  points.  Little  need  be 
said  about  a  man  so  well  known  and  so  well 
loved  and  respected  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 

MACK. 

Born  In  South  Boston,  John  McCormack 
was  educated  la  the  Boston  public  schools, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  served  In  World  War  I. 
He  served  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  home  State  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
early  twenties  and  In  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate for  4  years,  from  1923-27,  the  last  2  years 
■AS  Democratic  leader. 

During  the  70th  Congress,  he  came  to 
Washington,  D.C,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  James  A.  Gallivan.  He  served  In 
the  following  nine  consecutive  Congresses, 
and  in  the  Blst  and  82d  Congresses  he  was 
majority  leader,  and  In  the  83d  Congress  was 
a  Democratic  whip.  He  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  84th,  85tto,  and  86th  Congresses,  and 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  he  was 
again  majority  leader,  and  was  Speaker  for 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  and  the  88th 
Congress. 

He  has  been  awarded  honorary  degrees  of 
LLJD.  by  a  host  of  famous  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  and,  he  has  had  an  impressive 
number  of  honors  awarded  him.  His  mem- 
berships include  the  Order  of  Malta  First 
Class;  Knight  Commander,  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great:  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  the  Phoenix,  with  Star;  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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Address  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 

OF  Representatives 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  right  reverend,  very  rev- 
erend monsignors.  reverend  fathers,  reverend 
sisters,  my  dear  friends  and  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  great  American  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  entire  life,  both  In  war  and  In 
peace,  to  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 
General  Gruenther;  distinguished  and  In- 
vited guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  conscious  of  the  honor  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
In  presenting  the  1963  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Medal  to  me.  It  Is  true  that  a  man  In  public 
life  can  become  the  recipient  sometimes  of 
many  honors,  and  equally  true  that  these 
must  naturally  fall  into  some  gradation  of 
Importance  assigned  by  the  individual  him- 
self. May  I  assure  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  University  Alumni  Association  that 
this  present  award,  combining  as  It  does  the 
distinction  of  being  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Pontifical  University  and  the  memory, 
still  fresh  and  etlU  Impressive,  of  so  great 
a  Catholic  churchman  as  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons  was,  brings  me  a  feeling  of  great 
humility  and  deep  appreciation. 

The  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  your  association  reminded  you. 
should  be  awarded  to  a  person  who  has  made 
a  contribution  to  the  church,  the  Nation, 
or  the  university.  Any  man  In  public  life 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  some  contribution, 
however  small  It  might  be.  It  Is  never  as 
great  as  a  man  would  want  It  to  be.  But 
I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  considering 
me  for  this  award,  and  I  am  all  the  more 
closely  touched  by  It  because  of  the  man 
whose  name  It  bears. 

The  honor  that  comes  to  me  through  this 
award  Is  all  the  more  valued  since  It  bears 
the  name  of  one  of  the  truly  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  time.  Less  than  a  half  century 
ago  we  were  living  In  the  "age  of  James 
Gibbons."  and  the  Impress  of  his  life  of 
deep  faith,  of  hU  remarkable  personality  and 
farseeing  leadership  has  left  many  a  monu- 
ment. 

This  great  university,  a  landmark  of 
Catholic  education  throughout  the  Nation, 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  legacy  of  his 


foresight.  As  the  first  chancellor  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  he  played  a 
significant  role  in  guiding  its  early  years. 
In  fact,  what  Is  there  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  area — indeed  in  the  entire  Nation — 
that  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  his  genius? 
How  much  did  the  great  papal  encyclicals 
on  labor  owe  to  the  cardinal's  unfailing 
championship  of  the  American  workingman? 
How  much  does  the  splendid  patriotism  of 
American  Catholics,  tested  in  so  many  trials 
and  confiicts,  refiect  the  outspoken  love  of 
country  that  was  a  hallmark  of  the  great 
cardinal? 

And  not  only  this,  but  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons  was  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  times. 
He  is  perhaps  the  first  great  ecumenist  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  American  church.  He 
possessed  extraordinary  courage,  the  cour- 
age of  action,  and  when  advisable,  the 
courage  of  silence.  Above  all,  what  Cardinal 
Gibbons  stood  for  was  genuine  and  complete 
Catholicism  In  entire  harmony  with  a  gen- 
\Une  and  complete  Americanism.  He  would 
have  been  very  much  at  home  with  Pope 
John,  very  much  at  home  with  Pope  Paul. 
He  saw  his  role  as  a  national  figure  in  the 
light  of  his  own  great  charity  for  all  races, 
for  all  nations,  and  for  all  religions.  The 
Ecumenical  Council  meeting  in  Rome  this 
very  week  would  find  in  him  a  great  spokes- 
man for  its  pleas  for  an  ecumenical  spirit  and 
for  universal  brotherhood.  It  Is  a  special 
honor  to  receive  this  medal  which  bears 
his  name. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  is  this 
year  celebrating  Its  diamond  Jubilee.  The 
University  of  the  American  Bishops  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  its  contributions  to  the 
church  and  the  Nation  during  the  past  75 
years.  One  of  the  very  first  of  the  universi- 
ties organized  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  only  one  In  the  Nation  of  pontifical 
status.  It  has  blazed  a  bright  traU  through 
the  educational  hUtory  of  the  United  States. 
Outstanding  scholars  have  always  found  the 
university  as  a  congenial  home  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  In  America  has  been  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  the  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  alumni  of  this  great  institution. 

The  clarion  call  of  this  university,  as  in- 
deed of  all  Catholic  education  has  been  the 
insistence  of  the  preparation  of  the  well- 
rounded  man.  The  tmiversity  has  firmly 
rejected  the  idea  of  education  which  focuses 
on  the  technician  as  a  human  machine  rather 
than  as  a  human  person,  even  as  it  has  also 
rejected  the  notion  that  the  liberal  arts 
today  can  prosper  In  a  heavily  technical 
world  by  Ignoring  the  great  contemporary 
movements  In  science,  much  as  an  ostrich 
with  Its  head  firmly  planted  In  the  sand. 
The  Catholic  University  has  given  evidence 
of  Its  forward  thinking,  and  as  well  of  Its 
balanced  Judgment  concerning  the  needs  of 
education  today.  Your  university  was  one 
of  the  very  first  to  obtain  a  nuclear  reactor, 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  the  space  sciences,  one  of  the  most 
forward  thinking  of  the  engineering  schools 
In  the  country.  And,  I  know,  the  Catholic 
University  stands  ready  even  today  to  meet 
the  challenging  opportunity  of  a  world  in 
scientific  transition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity has  never  lost  sight  of  the  humanistic 
and  spiritual  values  that  must  go  into  the 
process  of  formation  of  the  whole  man. 
Alongside  this  new  technological  growth,  the 
university  has  kept  pace  in  the  field  of  arts 
and  letters.  Tour  splendid  plans  for  a  new 
university  theater,  the  thriving  bureau  of 
social  research  established  a  short  time  ago, 
the  continuing  excellence  of  the  departments 
of  humane  studies  which  was  crowned  last 
June  by  the  award  of  more  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellowships  to  your  students  than  to  any 
other  university  in  the  area;  finally,  the 
Insistence  on  graduate  studies  where  Catholic 
University  makes  Its  unequalled  contribution 
to  American  higher  education — all  these  are 


Indications  that  you  are  still  moving  forward 
In  both  the  scientific  and  the  humanistic 
componente  of  the  well-balanced  education. 
And  such  forward  progress  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  American  education  today.  As  this 
Nation  makes  incomparable  strides  forward 
in  Its  scientific  knowledge,  as  it  reaches  out 
literally  to  grasp  the  moon  within  the  arms 
of  its  technical  comprehension,  it  must  move 
forward  with  equal  steps  toward  a  broaden- 
ing and  a  deepening  of  its  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual life.  No  one  who  faces  the  future 
can  deny  that  scientific  know-how  and  tech- 
nical appreciation  of  new  forces  must  be  one 
of  the  keystones  of  national  greatness. 
This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  slow  down  In 
its  quest,  already  well  begun,  to  master  the 
forces  of  nature  In  a  nuclear  age. 

On  the  other  hand  again,  many  of  us,  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  are  responsible  to  a 
small  or  great  degree,  for  the  policy  and  the 
progress  of  this  Nation,  see  that  there  is  only 
disaster  In  closing  our  eyes  to  the  arts  as  we 
concentrate  on  the  sciences.  This  has  been 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  Catholic  University, 
and  by  every  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States  today. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
its  bill  providing  for  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  these  thoughts  were 
in  our  minds.  They  provided  the  motivation 
for  the  bill  which  would  have  given  aid  to 
all  tyi>e8  of  higher  education.  Including  the 
arts  and  the  humanities,  and  not  restricted 
to  the  scientific  and  technological.  Senator 
RiBicoFF  of  Connecticut,  himself  a  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, In  pleading  for  the  House  orientation 
of  the  education  bill  from  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  last  month,  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  broader  purposes  of  the  House  bill,  say- 
ing, "Higher  education  needs  support  In  all 
fields.  It  simply  cannot  be  argued  that 
funds  should  be  used  to  aid  the  teaching 
of  physics,  but  not  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages,  to  aid  the  teaching  of  biology  but 
not  the  teaching  of  economics,  to  aid  the 
teaching  of  botany  but  not  the  teaching  of 
history"  (Record,  p.  19483). 

Educators  throughout  the  country  have 
seen  the  need  of  expanded  support  for  edu- 
cation which  would  Include  as  equal  sisters, 
the  fields  of  arts  and  the  humanities.  Sena- 
tor Prouty  of  Vermont,  in  defending  the 
House  bill  several  weeks  ago  in  the  Senate, 
called  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  messages  from  hun- 
dreds of  college  and  university  presidents 
on  this  issue,  96  percent  of  them  being 
in  favor  of  unrestricted  aid  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  arts  and  humane  studies 
as  well  as  to  the  strictly  scientific.  He  went 
on  to  warn:  "Downgrade  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities and  you  downgrade  America.  If 
we  downgrade  the  arts  and  the  humanities, 
American  education  will  be  fiylng  on  one 
wing." 

Monsignor  McDonald,  your  own  rector, 
made  a  plea  of  great  Importance  at  the 
Catholic  University's  June  commencement, 
this  year.  He  called  for  a  national  founda- 
tion based  on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  would  provide  aid  to  outstand- 
ing young  men  and  women  who  choose  the 
arts  and  humanities  as  their  field  of  grad- 
uate research:  similar  financial  support  as 
is  today  given  to  those  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  research  in  the  sciences.  I  wel- 
come the  thoughtful  suggestion  of  the  rec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
It  Is  a  most  constructive  suggestion,  worthy 
of  every  consideration. 

The  battle  for  the  future  will  be.  as  has 
been  said  before,  a  battle  for  men's  minds. 
To  the  nation  with  the  greatest  understand- 
ing of  the  truth — of  the  whole  truth — of  the 
truth  in  science  suid  the  truth  in  culture, 
to  this  Nation  belongs  tomorrow.  And  to- 
day's struggle  is  to  prepare  the  minds  of  our 
young   men   and    women    with   a   grasp    of 
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knowledge  %nd  understanding  which  \a  bal- 
anced enough  to  meet  the  challenges  ol  an 
evolving  science  without  losing  ita  roou  in 
a  culture  that  still  appreciates  the  value  of 
the  hiunab  person.  I  oomxnend  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  foe  Its  never-flagging 
dedication  to  this  Ideal.  It  captures  my 
Imagination,  and  I  commend  highly  your 
right  reverend  rector  for  advancing  these 
constructive   proposals. 

We  are  living  In  an  Important  and  try- 
ing period  of  the  world's  history.  As  you 
and  I  are  present  this  evening,  history  Is 
being  made.  Etespite  the  cooing  voice  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  forces  of  evil  are 
bent  on  world  domination. 

While  we  must  be  powerful  militarily,  we 
must  also  be  strong  spiritually;  all  persons 
everywhere  who  believe  In  God  and  His  law. 
For  deep  faith  Is  the  affirmative  strength 
that  could  well  be  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  history  is  tak- 
ing place  now  In  Rome;  Instituted  by  Pope 
John  and  followed  and  emphasized  In  hia 
own  right  by  Pope  Paul;  the  Ecumenical 
Council. 

Tlils  Is  not  only  a  great  event  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  more 
broadly,  of  religion,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  his- 
toric events  of  mankind.  For  from  It  will 
flow  great  beneficial  results. 

It  Is  evident  to  everyone  that  the  Ecumen- 
ical Council  Is  afBrmatlve  and  positive.  The 
growth  of  the  ecumenical  spirit  throughout 
the  world  haa  already  strongly  evidenced  it- 
self. The  religious  understanding  and  spirit 
Is  stronger  today  than  it  has  been  for  gener- 
ations, and  that  understanding  and  spirit 
win  grow  stronger  In  generations  that  lie 
ahead. 

Wblle  military  power  Is  necessary  as  a 
deterrent  to  Communist  aggression,  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  everywhere  is  necessary  for 
a  future  world  of  peace.  For  in  a  sense, 
military  strength  is  negative;  resjxtnding  to 
the  law  of  self-preservation;  to  deter,  and 
In  case  of  attack  and  war,  to  win  and  sur- 
vive. In  the  world  of  today  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  And  our  country  haa  great  mili- 
tary strength  and  power.  But  it  is  the  word 
of  God  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  that 
is  our  real  strength,  our  affirmative  strength, 
animating  their  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
looking  forward  with  faith  and  confidence 
to  a  world  of  peace. 

As  we  project  our  minds  Into  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  results  that  will  flow  from 
the  work  of  the  Ecumenical  Council,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  world 
history. 

As  Cardinal  Gushing  recently  and  so  well 
said,  "The  present  Ecumenical  Council  will 
accept  the  challenge  of  those  who  contend 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  atheistic 
era." 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, who  In  America  many  yean  ago. 
preached  and  practiced  the  ecumenical 
spirit,  that  I  accept  this  year's  award  of  the 
Cardinal  Gibbons  MedaL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  12,  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no- 
ticed by  the  Concrbssional  Record  that 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  like 


myself,  have  been  expressing  concern 
over  the  trend  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  control  and 
manage  the  news. 

In  this  cormection,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues might  be  interested  in  an  article 
I  wrote  on  this  subject  for  the  Argus,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Seattle, 
which  under  permission  to  do  so  I  offer 
for  printing  following  these  brief  re- 
marks: 

M.\NACED  News 

In  time  of  national  stress,  such  as  has 
existed  for  the  past  30  years,  there  is  a  nat- 
ural trend  of  Government  toward  authorl- 
t.\rlanlsm.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  In- 
herent human  tendency  of  Individuals  per- 
sonally to  gather  power.  As  a  result,  there 
exists  In  Washingfton.  D.C..  today,  a  constant 
and  growing  threat  to  the  delicate  balance 
between  the  coequal  branches.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  new  threat  of  oligarchic  control 
is  beginning  to  manifest  Itself. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  caught  fib- 
bing in  his  "Medicine  Square  Garden" 
speech,  antlmedicare  forces  and  Republicans 
chortled  with  glee.  This  was  the  reference 
to  a  Massachusetts  Congressman  who  could 
not  send  his  children  away  to  school  because 
of  the  buiden  of  paying  hospital  bills  for 
aged  parents;  whereas,  a  subsequent  check 
proved  the  only  Representative  In  Congress 
filling  the  Kennedy  description  had  his  two 
children  in  a  posh  private  school  and  the 
parents'  medical  expenses  were  being  cared 
for  by  private  Insurance. 

This  revelation  was  exploited  and  was  all 
in  good  clean  political  fun.  The  press  and 
Republicans  enjoyed  the  incident  thor- 
oughly. 

FIRST   STEP 

However,  the  question  of  distortion,  eva- 
sion, and  failure  to  give  the  public  the  truth 
was  not  viewed  in  an  equally  light  vein  when 
Assistant  Secretaj-y  of  Defense  for  Public  In- 
formation. Arthur  Sylvester,  said,  in  October 
of  1962,  that  an  administration  had  a  right 
to  lie.  In  time,  however,  the  public  and  the 
press  shrugged  off  this  remark  and  gave  Mr. 
Sylvester  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Now,  however,  many  thoughtful  persons 
are  beginning  to  wonder.  The  use  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  FBI  In  a  3  ajn. 
Gestapo-like  raid  on  a  news  reporter's  home, 
to  browbeat  him  out  of  details  of  a  story, 
hasn't  been  forgotten — especially  when  it 
appears  the  news  managers  are  prepared  to 
go  a  step  further. 

The  first  step  seems  innocuous.  It  is  the 
opening  up  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
news  service,  in  competition  with  a  private 
service  already  in  the  field.  Natiu-ally,  when 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  the  salaries  of  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  supplying  and  disseminat- 
ing the  news,  private  Industry  hasn't  a 
chance  of  competing.  The  wasteful  practices 
of  bureaucracy  Just  don't  work  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  In  spite  of  congressional  objec- 
tions, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
gone  stolidly  ahead,  set  up  this  news  service, 
and  now  is  not  only  generating,  but  distrib- 
uting its  version  of  what's  happening  in 
agriculture. 

Who  can  expect  honest  reporting  from 
bureaucrats  whose  desire  for  perpetuation 
of  their  Jobs  and  the  function  of  their  bu- 
reau supersedes  everything  in  their  minds? 
What  adverse  developments  will  be  over- 
looked? What  Juggled  statistics,  a  favorite 
bureaucratic  weapon,  will  be  foisted  off  on 
a  gullible  press  through  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's twisted  version  of  the  news? 

Hardly  had  the  New  Frontier  taken  over 
farm  news — lock,  stock,  and  btu'rel — but  Lee 
Loevinger.  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  said  in  a  speech 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  that  he  be- 


lieved the  broadcasting  industry  should  have 
a  new  wire  service  to  compete  with  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. The  broadcasting  industry  had 
voiced  no  demand  for  such  a  service. 

MISUSE     OF     AUTHORITY 

It  was  strictly  the  Idea  of  Loevinger.  The 
dangerous  part  of  this  concept  is  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  have  a  great  deal  of  power 
over  individual  members  of  the  broadcast 
field.  Their  licenses  are  totally  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  the  FCC  Commissioners.  It 
does  not  take  much  deep  thinking  to  realize 
that  If  the  FCC  decided  to  set  up  Ite  own 
wire  service,  and  If  it  suggested  to  each  li- 
cense applicant  that  It  take  the  new  service 
rather  than  AP  or  UPI,  that  the  station  would 
sign  up.  lest  It  be  cut  off  the  air.  Mr.  Loev- 
inger said,  "It  Is  obvious  that  the  power  to 
grant,  withhold,  and  renew  broadcasting  li- 
censes enables  the  Commission  to  exert  a 
powerful  Infiuence,  If  not  actually  to  require 
action. 

"However.  It  U  surely  better  for  all  If  the 
Commission  Is  not  forced  to  take  action  to 
comp>el  the  broadcasters  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities." This  is  flagrant  misuse  of 
the  authority  of  the  regulatory  agency  as 
it  was  established  by  the  Congress. 

A  czar  of  the  commimlcatlons  Industry 
under  the  function  of  regulation  could  lead 
to  a  reign  of  thought  control  over  all  broad- 
casters. 

For  example.  William  Henry,  new  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  conducted  a  so-called 
hearing  of  the  television  industry  in  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  last  year.  This  Inquisition  was  sup- 
posedly designed  to  measure  accurately  the 
degree  of  service  being  given  by  Omaha  tele- 
vision stations.  However,  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  which  It  Is  said  were  care- 
fully rigged  so  that  only  critics  of  Omaha's 
TV  sUtlons  were  given  full  time  to  testify. 
Henry  said  he  was  there  not  so  much  to  learn 
if  the  public  was  satisfied  with  the  television 
they  were  getting,  but  whether  or  not  the 
stations  were  performing  in  accordance  with 
FCC  standards.  Such  "public  be  damned" 
attitude  of  the  FCC  is  typical  of  the  brash 
leadership  in  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  a  clear- 
cut  duty  here  to  delineate  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  news  field.  It  is  apparent 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  this  responsibUlty  and  are  disseminat- 
ing propaganda  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Another  example  of  managed  news.  Just 
off  the  press,  is  the  first  edition  of  a  new 
quarterly  banking  Journal  called  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Review,  published  by  James 
Saxon,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Na- 
tional banks  will  be  assessed  to  pay  for  this 
publication,  which  they  can  buy  for  fl  a 
copy,  or  94  a  year. 

Mr.  Saxon  said  he  recently  hired  a  bunch 
of  new  economists,  so  the  new  magazine  is 
an  outlet  for  his  new  staff.  President  Ken- 
nedy says  he  wants  the  all-Government 
hookup  to  promote  maximum  cfBciency  and 
minimum  cost. 

ANOTHER    MANIFESTATION 

Saxon  said  the  publication  is  intended  to 
afford  a  medium  of  expression  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  public  policies  In  the 
field  of  money  and  banking.  Again,  there 
are  many  private  publlcaUons  in  this  field, 
affording  independent  expression  of  views 
on  money  and  banking. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  trend  was 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  Augxist  28  in  a 
directive  from  President  Kennedy  which  or- 
dered establishment  of  a  "unified  govern- 
mental communications  system."  It  is  to  be 
called  the  National  Communications  System 
and  will  be  established  by  linking  together, 
improving  and  extending  on  an  evolutionary 
basis,  the  communications  facilities  and 
components  of  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
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It  is  to  meet  the  "communications  needs  of 
all  Government  agencies  and  to  provide 
communications  under  all  conditions."  The 
Government  has  19,000  miles  of  leased  wire 
services,  which  now  become  a  massive  ex- 
ecutive branch  grid.  An  administration 
directive  can  be  dispatched  everywhere  in 
the  United  States,  trotted  to  local  papers  by 
faithful  bureaucrats,  and  become  a  factual 
part  of  the  news  before  the  regular  press 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  Its 
veracity,  or  fathom  Its  motivation. 

NATIONAL    NEWS    AGENCY 

Members  of  the  press  who  have  been  play- 
ing patsy  with  the  administration  at  the 
moment  don't  seem  too  concerned,  but  an 
Independent  and  free  press  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential under  our  system. 

The  camel's  nose  under  the  tent  has  been 
excused  by  the  administration  on  most  logical 
grounds.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  says  that  his  Agriculture  news  serv- 
ice promotes  "free  flow  of  news."  This  is  a 
euphemism  for  "free  flow  of  pro-Freeman 
propaganda."  This  should  be  clear  after  his 
attempt  to  Influence  the  wheat  referendum. 
Pretexts  for  expanding  Government  in- 
tervention in  news  dissemination  have 
aroused  strong  objections  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  It  con- 
tends that  once  the  commimlcatlons  facili- 
ties of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
other  Government  departments  become  uni- 
fied, it  is  but  a  short  step  to  a  national 
news  agency  of  the  type  that  totalitarian 
nations  employ.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
vigilant  press  and  the  Congress  will  not 
allow  an  overly  ambitious  administration  to 
federalize  the  news.  Otherwise,  Government 
by  the  people  under  our  Constitution  will 
quietly  fade  Into  the  pages  of  history. 
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Speech  Before  the  Hi-Twelve  Clob  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  12. 1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
often  some  of  us  who  support  what  we 
believe  are  basic  constitutional  principles 
are  accused  of  being  negative.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  accusation.  I  recently  spoke 
to  the  HI -Twelve  Club  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  would  like  for  my  colleagues  who 
often  pose  the  questions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned to  have  my  response. 

Tlie  speech  follows: 

CONCRESSMAM  M.  G.  SNYDER'S  SPEECH   BEFORE 

THE  Hi-TwELVE  Club.  Louisville.  Kt. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
day. I  appreciate  It  particularly,  because  of 
the  fact  that  If  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  had  not  voted  as  they  did 
last  November  I  suspect  that  I  would  not 
have  received  the  invitation,  so  that  you  can 
see  that  my  appreciation  is  perhaps  Just  a 
little  bit  selfish  |n  this  respect. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  few 
minutes  about  some  of  the  things  that  I  am 
for.  You  know  some  of  my  liberal  friends 
cud  colleagues  quite  often  ask  me  such  ques- 
tions as,  "What'  are  you  going  to  be  against 
today?"  or,  "Why  are  you  so  upset?  "  or  such 
questions  as,  "Are  you  against  everything?" 
£.:id  make  such  statements  as.  "You  have 
never  had  It  so  food"  or,  "Tell  me  something 
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you  are  for."     Well,  my  friends,  a  year  ago 
during  the  campaign  you  were  kind  enough 
to  ask  me  to  come  and  speak  to  you,  and  I 
did.  and  I  appreciated  that  opportunity  so 
very  much.    And  a  year  ago  you  wlU  remem- 
ber that  I  was  upset,  during  that  campaign, 
because  I  was  worried  about  creeping  social- 
ism, but  let  me  asstue  you  that  today  I  realize 
how  much  in  error  I  was  a  year  ago.     It's 
not  creeping  socialism  I've  found  out,  it's  gal- 
loping socialism.    Today  I  am  upset,  because 
of  the  rapid  rate  at  which  we  are  going  down 
this  road— when  a   year  ago,  I  thought  we 
were  just  creeping  down  it.     Yes,  a  year  ago 
when  I  spoke  to  you,  I  was  concerned  that 
my  then  2-year-old  son  might  not  have  a  free 
America  in  which  to  raise  his  children,  but 
today  I  am  concerned,  not  about  that,  but 
I'm  concerned  that  I  might  not  have  a  free 
country  in  which  to  raise  that  same  child. 
And  what  am  I  for?     Well,  I'm  for  a  lot  of 
things.     Im  for  the  Constitution,  for  capi- 
talism, and  for  America.     I'm  for  a  foreign 
policy  directly  opposed  to  coexistence  with 
history's  most  despotic,  atheistic,  mass  en- 
slavers.   I'm  for  foreign  aid  that  is  directly 
toward  helping  the  enslaved  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain— when  they  rise  In  revolt. 
And    after    they   win,   I   am    for    their   own 
Nuremburg  trials  to  convict  and  hang  mur- 
ders  like   Khrushchev,    Mao   Tse-Tung   and 
even  Marshal  Tito.    I'm  for  Tito  staying  out 
of  this  country.    I'm  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who 
can   catch  Communists  as  fast  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  turn  them  loose.     I'm  for 
the  right  to  vote  for  all  of  our  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  religion,  and  I'm  for 
the  right  to  pray  and  read  from  the  Holy 
Writ.    Yes,  I'm  for  the  Griffin  amendment  of 
1962   that   didn't   pass,   that   says   that   the 
number  of  employees  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  never  exceed  the  number  of 
farmers.     I'm  for  Bobby  Kennedy  and  the 
Supreme  Court  moving  as  fast  in  the  Commu- 
nist cases  as   they  do  in  some  others  that 
they   think   will    perhaps   buy   them   a   few 
votes.     I'm   for  nonconformists,   as  long  as 
they  break  no  law.     For  the  individual,  for 
human  values  as  distinguished  from  social- 
Ism.     I'm  for  spending  whatever  it  takes  to 
protect  this  great  country  from  attack,  either 
from  within  or  without.    I'm  for  an  lnves«- 
gation  as  to  why  we  cater  to  our  enemies  and 
insult  our  friends.    I'm  for  everybody  stand- 
ing up  and  being  counted  on  the  issues  of 
the  day — doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  business- 
men, laborers — and  even  to  face  up  to  the 
great  catastrophe   that  "it  might  hurt  my 
business   If  I  stand   up  and  get   counted." 
Yes.  I'm  for  freeing  the  farmer  from  oppres- 
sive controls.     And  you  know,  I'm  for  the 
Kemiedy's,    and    the    Roosevelts,    and    the 
"Soapy"  Williams  and  the  Adlal  Stevensons — 
and   yes,   the   Nelson   Rockefellers,  and  the 
other  superrich,  built  in  guUt  complex,  do- 
gooders  sharing  their  own  wealth  with  their 
leftwlng  schemes,  but  not  yours  and  mine 
that  we  worked  so  hard  for. 

I'm  therefore  for  taxes  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing revenue,  but  not  to  redistribute  the 
wealth  as  Is  now  advocated  by  some  of  our 
political  planners  in  Washington.  I'm  for 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to 
let  the  States  choose  whether  or  not  they 
want  right-to-work  laws.  I'm  for  the  equal- 
ity of  man  under  the  law.  realizing  that  eco- 
nomically equal  men  are  not  free  and  free 
men  in  a  free  republic  will  not  remain  eco- 
nomically equal.  I'm  for  our  country  hav- 
ing the  finest  education  system  in  the  world, 
bought,  paid  for  and  controlled  locally. 

I'm  for  more  expensive  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors and  less  expensive  school  buildings. 
I'm  for  separation  of  church  and  state 
rather  than  the  separation  of  God  from 
state.  I'm  for  practically  everything  that 
the  socialistic  liberals  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  are  against,  and  against 
practically  everything   they  stand  for.    I'm 


for  keeping  Red  China  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  I'm  for  a  balanced  budget   and 
for  paying  on  the  national  debt.     I'm  for  a 
tax  cut  if  tied  to  rigid  spending  restrictions. 
I'm  for  this  guy  from  Prospect  who  always 
writes  to  the  "Point  of  View"  column  in  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  going  on  down 
to  Cuba  for  good  U  he  thinks  Castro  Is  so 
great.     I'm   for   the    Monroe    Doctrine.     I'm 
for   this    country    giving    assistance    to    the 
Cuban   freedom    fighters,   so  they   can   free 
their   homeland,   and   for   the   downfall    of 
Castro  before  October  1964.     I'm  for  a  Presi- 
dent  who  won't  make   a  deal  to   take   our 
missiles  out  of  Turkey  and  Hungary  to  get 
the  Communist  missiles  out  of  Cuba.     And 
I'm  for  a  President  who  won't  sell  military 
supplies  by  Executive  order  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia   in    direct    violation   of   the    law 
passed   less   than    1    year   before — and   have 
the  file  classified  to  keep  It  a  secret — as  was 
revealed  within  the  past  month,  and  I  make 
reference  to  section   109(a)    of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  which  reads,  "No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  nation  whose  govern- 
ment is  based  on  communism  for  arms,  am- 
munition, implements  of  war  or  any  articles 
materials  supplies,  etc."    Yes,  I'm  for  a  lot 
of  things.     I'm  for  the  reinstitution  of  the 
ban     on     subsidized     cutrate     delivery     of 
Communist,   propaganda    through    the    VS. 
mail     that     was     suspended      by     another 
Executive  order,  if  you  please.    I'm  for  out- 
lawing the  sale  of   Communist-made   mer- 
chandise in  this  country.     I'm  fop  Jack  Ken- 
nedy   paying    the    57-cent-per-bushel    sub- 
sidy on  wheat  sold  to  Russia,  rather  than  the 
taxpayers  being  required  to  pay  for  it.     I'm 
for  letting  Cuba,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  pay  their  own  United  Na- 
tions debts,  rather  than  the  American  tax- 
payers  being   required    to    pay   for   it.     I'm 
for    government    by    laws    properly    enacted 
and   not   government   by  man-made   edicts. 
I'm  for  the  tripart  system  of  government; 
that  is  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial,  and  each 
of  these  branches  operating  within  their  own 
sphere,  as  was  the  intention  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  when  they  made  this  Govern- 
ment.    Yes,    I'm    for    an    Attorney    General 
who  has  tried  a  lawsuit,  and  Supreme  Court 
justices  who  have  had  judicial  experience. 
I'm  for  tightening  the  laws  to  prevent  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  obscene  literature, 
photographs,  movies,  records,  and  TV  pro- 
grams.    I'm   for   recognizing  the    fact   that 
Moscow  could  destroy   us,  but   Washington 
is  more  likely  to. 

I'm  for  every  American  reading  the  State 
Department's    publication    entitled,    "Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,"  which  outlines 
their  plan  to  do  away  with  our  miUtar:-  forces 
and  to  subject  this  country  to  an  increased 
United  Nations  army.     I'm  for  replacing  poli- 
ticians who  vote  as  they  are  instructed  by 
some  political  machine  with  a  mechanical 
device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  for 
economy's  sake.    And  while  I've  gotten  some 
comfort    from    the    wheat   referendum.    I'm 
for  letting  the  farmer  decide  what  the  farm 
program    will    be    only    when    we    let    the 
Reuthers    brothers    decide    what    the    labor 
program   will   be.   the   oU  companies  decide 
what  the  depletion  allowance  will   be,  and 
magazine  publishers  decide  the  postage  rate. 
I'm  for  a  notation  on  the  Louisville  Couri- 
er   and   Times   editorials   telling   how   they    - 
scored  on  a  lie  detector  test  for  that  day's 
column,  and  for  another  newspaper  in  Louis- 
ville,   knowing    that    like    many    of    these 
other  things  I'm  for  will  be  quite  a  while 
in  coming.    And  there  are  many  other  things 
that  I  am  for.    I  could  enlarge  upon  this 
list  without  too  much  difficulty,  but  I  am 
confident  that  to  do   this  would  spoil  the 
day  for  so  many  that  feel  that  I  am  not 
for  anything.    Thank  you. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Novemher  13,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  119:  16:  /  will  delight  myself  in 
Thy  statutes;  I  tvill  not  forget  Thy  word. 

Almighty  God.  our  gracious  benefac- 
tor, may  the  memory  of  Thy  grace  and 
goodness  daily  inspire  us  to  enter  faith- 
fully and  courageously  upon  all  our  tasks 
and  responsibilities. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  a  large  part 
in  building  a  social  order  in  which  our 
bruised  and  broken  humanity  shall  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  will. 

May  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  be  made  strong  with  lofty 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals  as  they  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  high  vocation. 

Create  within  us  a  deeper  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  soul  of  man  created  in  Thine  own 
image  and  endowed  with  a  capacity  to 
have  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1964 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6868)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  heu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  will  take  the  time 
to  explain  this  conference  report' 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  and  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  the  Members 
may  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th6  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  896) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  certain 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6868)  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  30,  31,  35,  37,  and  38,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$2.1 19.000"';  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"Sec.  104.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  fi- 
nance, under  authority  of  section  4167(a) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  mailing 
and  delivering  of  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  malls  after  October  2.  1962.  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  any  Member  or  Member-elect 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  postal  pa- 
trons. Including  those  patrons  on  rural  or 
star  routes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The    committee    of    conference    report    in 
disagreement  amendments  nimibered  14    32 
33.  and  39. 

Tom  Steed, 

Michael   J.    Kirwan, 

Clarence  Cannon, 

Walt  Horan, 

Odin   Lancen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  Vie  House. 

Mike  Monroney, 

Hubert   H.   Huiiphret. 

Mike  Mansfield, 

E.  L.  Bartlett, 

Carl  Hatden, 

Leverett    Saltonstall 
(except  as  to  No.  40). 

Milton  R.  Youno 
(except  as  to  No.  40) , 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14.  30  to  33,  Inclusive,  and 
35  to  40.  Inclusive,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6868) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report  as  to 
each  such  amendment,  namely: 

amendments  previously  agreed  to 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  1  to  13. 
Inclusive,  15  to  29,  Inclusive,  and  No.  34, 
relating  solely  to  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  that  body,  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House  Just  prior  to  sending  the  remaining 
amendments,  listed  above,  to  conference  on 
November  8. 

Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper- 
Senate 
Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.     Motion  will  be  made  to  re- 
cede and  concur. 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
Amendment  No.  30:  Simplifies,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,   the  appropriation   arrange- 
ment for  expenses  of  compiling  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

Salaries.  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $442,500 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $480,000 
proposed  by  the  House.  In  view  of  the  de- 
lay In  processing  the  bill,  the  lower  amount 
will  be  sufficient  to  finance  on  this  central 
office  roll,  as  the  House  had  provided,  the  14 
central  office  Jobs  currently  financed  on  other 
rolls. 


It  is  the  intention  to  review  the  necessity 
for  continuation  of  these  positions  during 
consideration  of  future  estimates. 

Capitol  Building 

The  Senate  committee  report  earmarked 

$4  500  of  the  House-approved  total  for  fiood- 

Ughting  the  dome  from  midnight  to  dawn. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  proposition. 

Extension  of  the  Capitol 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Motion  will  be  made  to  re- 
cede and  concur  with  an  amendment. 

The  Senate  proposed  to  strike  from  the 
basic  law  (Public  Law  242,  84th.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  406.  84th)  the  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions by  which  has  been  prosecuted,  under 
direction  of  the  special  commission  in  charge, 
the  extension  of  the  east  central  portion,  the 
rewiring  and  Illumination,  repair  of  the 
dome,  construction  of  a  subway  terminal, 
cleaning  the  exterior  of  the  two  wings,  furni- 
ture and  furnishings,  and  miscellaneous 
other  works.  The  Senates  objective  is  to 
prohibit  the  special  commission  from  au- 
thorizing any  contracts  for  extending  the 
west  central  portion  without  a  further  sepa- 
rate affirmative  determination  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  question.  But  the  Senate  com- 
mittee did  express  the  belief  that  further 
engineering  surveys  of  the  condition  of  the 
west  central  portion  should  be  underUken 
by  qualified  outside  engineers. 

The  motion  to  be  offered  will  permit  the 
special  commission  to  engage  nongovern- 
mental engineering  and  other  necessary  serv- 
ices. In  line  with  the  Senate  expression,  but 
win  also,  as  the  Senate  proposed,  require  sub- 
sequent appropriation  action  by  the  Con- 
gress before  any  remedial  measures  can  be 
undertaken. 

Restoration    of    old    Senate    Chamber    a7id 
old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Motion  will  be  made  to  re- 
cede and  concur,  under  which  $37,500  would 
be  provided  for  preparing  working  drawings 
specifications,  and  estimates  of  cost  for 
restoration  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber  and 
the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  substan- 
tially to  their  conditions  in  1859  and  1860 
respectively. 

There  are  those  In  the  Congress  who  feel 
the  project  is  desirable.  Others  do  not.  In 
recommending  the  Instant  proposition,  the 
conferees  are  agreed  that  this  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  commitment  to  proceed  with 
restoration  work  at  a  later  date. 

Botanic  Garden 
Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $454,500 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $462  - 
000  proposed  by  the  House. 

Library  of  Congress 

Salaries  and  expenses:  The  Senate  did  not 
change  the  appropriation  but  In  its  report 
the  committee  leaned  to  the  addition  of  30 
cataloging  positions  to  stay  abreast  of  cur- 
rent accumulations  and  to  begin  making 
some  Inroads  Into  the  substantial  arrearages, 
in  contrast  to  the  House  indication  of  about 
20  such  positions,  with  the  $100,000  allowed 
from  the  budget  request  of  $424,000  based 
on  57  added  positions. 

The  delay  in  enactment  of  the  bill  favors 
the  smaller  number  and  the  conferees  agree 
that  the  Library  should  confine  fiscal  1964 
additions  accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  36,  Legislative  Reference 
Service:  Appropriates  $2,119,000  instead  of 
$2,138,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,- 
099.000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  Is  to 
provide  for  five  additional  clerical  positions. 

Amendment  No.  37,  books  for  the  general 
collection:  Appropriates  $670,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $650,000  proposed 
by  the  House. 
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GPO  revolving  fund 
Amendments  Nos.  38  and  39:  The  two 
amendments  hang  together  but  for  techni- 
cal reasons  the  second  one  is  reported  in  dis- 
agreement Motion  win  be  made  to  recede 
and  concur,  under  which,  In  conjvmctlon 
with  the  agreement  on  the  first  one.  a  total 
of  $10  million  additional  reimbursable  work- 
ing capital  would  be  provided  instead  of 
$8,500,000  proposed  by  the  House,  and  of 
which  $6,450,000  would  be  obtained  by  trans- 
fer from  funds  previously  appropriated  but 
unused  because  of  a  change  in  plans,  for 
construction  of  a  GPO  warehouse  EUinex. 
The  House  had  designated  Its  full  allowance 
by  direct  appropriation;  the  unused  con- 
struction money  would  have  been  available 
for  application  against  whatever  new  build- 
ing proposal  may  later  be  approved. 

Franked  m.ailings 
Amendment  No.  40:  Incorporates,  in  modi- 
fied form,  a  restriction  urged  by  the  Senate 
against    use    of    any    funds    In    the    bill    to 
,   finance  mailing  and  delivery  of  mall  matter 
with  a  simplified  form  of  address  under  the 
ancient  franking  prlvUege  available  to  any 
Member    or    Member-elect    of    the    Senate. 
This  conforms   to   the   original   pxositlon  of 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  and.  In 
respect  to  applicability  to  the  House,  con- 
forms to  the  position  In  the  bill  when  the 
House  considered  and  adopted  it  last  June. 
Under  the   agreement   reached,    as   under 
the  original  House  bill,  the  House  would  be 
governed  in  the  matter  of  addressing  franked 
maU  by  the  regulations  (which  the  depart- 
ment would  be  expected  to  reinstate)   In  ef- 
fect   prior    to    October    2,    1962-  regulations 
which  were  permissive,  not  mandatory  as  to 
methods     used     by     Members;     regulations 
which     would     permit     use     of     addressing 
methods  stated  by  the  department  to  resxilt 
In    lower    per-plece    handling    and    delivery 
costs;    and    which    it   seems,    clearly,    would 
simplify  preparation  prior  to  mailing. 
TOM  Steed, 
Michael    J.    Kirwan, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Walt  Horan. 
Odin  Langen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  con- 
ferees are  happy  to  bring  to  the  House 
today  what  we  think  is  a  very  good  con- 
ference bill. 

When  the  revised  budget  estimates 
were  taken  up  the  grand  total  of  $182.- 
218,450  had  been  requested.  When  the 
bill  passed  the  House  with  the  purely 
Senate  items  omitted  it  was  at  a  total  of 
$140,038,919.  After  the  Senate  had  made 
amendments,  and  added  the  Senate 
items,  the  total  that  went  to  conference 
was  $168,273,069.  The  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  as  presented  here  today 
Is  $168,293,069.  or  only  $20,000  more  than 
it  passed  in  the  Senate. 

A  large  part  of  the  bill  this  year,  more 
than  $30  million  of  it,  is  for  nonrecurring 
capital  investment  items.  Because  a  lot 
of  the  heavy  construction  work  going  on 
on  Capitol  Hill  Is  funded  in  this  bill,  the 
committee  Is  hopeful  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction  can  be  shown  in  the 
bill  next  year  on  account  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  recurring  capital 
investment  items. 

In  the  matters  that  were  In  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
the  report  and  statement  before  you  ex- 
plain each  recommendation.  We  con- 
curred in  several  of  the  Senate  reduc- 
tions partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
nearly  5  months  of  this  fiscal  year  that 
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have  elapsed  meant  the  amoimt  of  money 
provided  by  the  Senate  was  sufflcieiit  to 
carry  out  the  functions  involved.  In  the 
case  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
we  have  agreed  to  an  increase  over  the 
Senate  figure  of  $20,000  because  they 
have  an  ever-increasing  caseload  and 
needed  a  little  extra  help  to  enable  t^em 
to  keep  fairly  current  in  filling  the  re- 
quests for  material  and  information 
made  to  them  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  This  service  has 
had  a  very  heavy  gain  in  recent  years, 
and  no  one  at  this  time  can  predict  any 
leveling  off. 

In  the  matter  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
agreement, that  of  the  so-called  patron 
mail,  the  conferees  agreed  to  language 
which  conforms,  Insofar  as  applica- 
bility to  the  House  is  concerned,  to  the 
position  as  it  passed  the  House  In  the 
first  instance  and  to  that  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  the  second 
Instance.  The  conference  agreement 
and  position  is  in  the  statement  accom- 
panying the  report.  This  means  that 
any  limitation  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  so-called  patron 
mail  or  simplified  address  procedure  ap- 
plies to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  not  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  able  to  present  this  report  with 
the  assurance  of  the  House  that  the  bill, 
as  it  now  stands.  Is  In  absolute  and  com- 
plete conformance  with  the  ancient  rule 
of  comity  between  the  two  Houses.  We 
hope  and  trust  this  action  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  for  ques- 
tions I  would  just  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  being  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  is  more  or  less  a  fairly 
thankless  job  since  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  have  a  continuing  open  season 
on  criticizing  the  Congress  and  aim  a  lot 
of  their  barbs  at  this  subcommittee.  It 
becomes  an  occupational  hazard  for  the 
chairman  who  is  the  target  for  a  lot  of 
this  criticism.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
not  of  any  serious  Importance.  But  un- 
der the  circumstances  that  developed 
this  year  when  some  trying  situations 
were  thrust  upon  us,  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  I  want  today  to  express 
my  thanks  and  appreciation,  first,  to  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  who  have  stood  with 
us  so  loyally  and  so  completely  through- 
out this  whole  struggle.  Without  their 
confidence  and  support  and  help,  we 
could  not  have  accomplished  what  we 
have  done  here  today. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  for  the 
support  they  have  given  us.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Members 
on  the  Republican  side  as  well  as  on  my 
own  side  for  the  universal  encourage- 
ment and  support  that  we  have  had  all 
along  from  our  colleagues.  It  has  been 
a  wonderful  thing  to  know  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  the  confidence  In 
us  that  they  have  expressed  and  for  the 
help  and  the  moral  support  that  they 
have  given  us. 

I  especially  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]. 
There  is  not  a  finer  coworker  in  the 
world;  and  without  his  loyalty  and  sup- 
port and  understanding,  this  job  would 
have  been  intolerable. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for 
the  great  support  and  loyalty  and  help 
he  gave  to  us. 

I  greatly  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
liave  an  insufficiency  of  words  to  express 
the  personal  feeling  I  have  for  all  of 
you,  for  your  sympathy  and  support  and 
kindness  and  help  that  you  have  given 
m^  in  what  has  been  one  of  the  most 
onerous  experiences  that  I  have  had  in 
the  15  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  bill.  Without  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
function.  Furthermore.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  preserved  the  prerogatives 
of  the  House  in  matters  of  disagreement 
with  the  Senate.  He  has  insisted  that 
the  rule  of  comity  be  observed  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  operate  as  coordi- 
nate legislative  bodies. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  always  performs 
his  duties  in  a  superior  manner. 

All  Members  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  has  been  most 
Important,  and  I  think  all  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  do  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  that 
pyramid  that  Is  being  built,  otherwise 
known  as  the  new  office  building,  being 
built  by  Ambassador  McCloskey,  could 
the  gentleman  give  us  any  progress  re- 
port on  it.  as  to  what  year  it  might  be 
opened  for  business,  whether  it  will  be 
1970  or  1975. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  are  told  by  the 
Architect's  Office  that  the  completion 
date  is  August  1964.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  since  this  comes  so  late  in 
the  session,  the  actual  occupancy  of  the 
building  with  the  new  tenants  will  of- 
ficially begin  at  the  start  of  the  next 
Congress,  in  other  words,  January  1965. 
There  will  be  a  problem  between  August 
and  November  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. Since  some  part  of  the  occupancy 
of  that  building  will  be  made  on  an  as- 
signment under  the  seniority  system,  the 
building  superintendent  would  have  no 
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way  of  making  a  fair  and  accurate  as- 
signment of  office  space  until  after  the 
November  election  returns  reveal  who  the 
Members  of  the  next  Congress  are  going 
to  be.  However,  in  late  January  or  early 
February  they  will  begin  to  occupy  some 
of  the  building.  They  will  park  cars  in 
the  parking  lots  inside  on  a  temporary 
basis.  They  moved  certain  other  activi- 
ties on  a  temporary  basis  from  the  old 
western  end  into  parts  of  the  building 
that  will  be  ready.  So  there  will  be  some 
occupancy  and  use  of  the  building  as 
early  as  late  January  or  early  February 
of  next  year,  but  they  will  be  assisrnments 
of  space  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  We 
know  of  no  situation  that  could  develop 
now  that  would  change  these  target 
dates  materially. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  they  dig  that 
hole  over  there?  I  believe  it  was  either 
1955  or  1956  that  they  dug  the  hole  for 
that  building. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  memory  serves  me.  it 
was  donejBt  about  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  whether  they  are  making  progress 
with  the  swimming  pool.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  it  personally,  but  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it  by  other 
Members  who  are  impatient  to  get  into 
the  swim.  Will  that  be  completed  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  building  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  go  down  and  learn  to 
swim  and  do  the  other  things  that  go 
with  a  swimming  pool? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
contractors  work  schedule  is.  but  the 
gjonnasium  and  swimming  pool  will  be 
completed  before  formal  occupancy  of 
the  buildiijg. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  this  $37,500  for  the  re- 
furbishing of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 
I  regret  that  there  is  even  $37,500  in 
this  bill  for  that  purpose  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.    I  am 
afraid  this  is  a  foot  in  the  door  to  an 
expenditure  that  is  wholly  unnecessary 
at  this  time,  an  expenditure  that  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  made  until  and 
imless  our  budget  is  balanced  and  we 
are  paying  on  the  Federal  debt.    I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  is  more  unneces- 
sary than  to  refurbish  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  and  Old  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber at  this  time.    I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
fiscal  condition  of  this  Nation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  if 
they  must  provide  $37,500  for  planning 
for  refurbishing,  will  stop  there  and  ap- 
propriate not  a  single  penny  until  we 
get  out  of  the  bind  we  are  in  financially 
Mr.  STEED.    I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  views  you  hold  are  shared 
by  quite  a  few  other  Members,  too.    As 
you  know,  the  House  conferees  resisted 
this  very  item  for  several  years.     The 
Senate  was  insistent  this  year  and  we 
finally  yielded  on  it. 

So  we  made  a  specific  finding  and  we 
so  stated,  that  this  does  not  in  any  way 
obligate  us  or  indicate  that  the  funding 
of  such  refurbishing  will  be  agreed  to. 
There  are  some  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained by  having  the  research  work  done 
and  the  survey  made  and  the  plans  pre- 
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pared.  But  the  matter  is  one  in  which 
the  other  body  has  taken  the  initiative 
and  on  which  they  are  insisting.  It  is 
one,  I  assure  the  gentleman,  that  I  per- 
sonally intend  to  give  a  lot  of  thought 
to  before  agreeing  to  any  sizable  amount 
of  money  to  carry  out  any  plans  for  re- 
furbishing in  connection  with  it.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  find  that  many  other 
Members  feci  the  same  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  this  question.  Were  you 
able  to  work  out  with  the  other  body  any 
solution  on  the  matter  of  the  promo- 
tional scale  and  longevity  of  certain  per- 
sonnel that  we  discussed? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  could  not.  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  its  being  out  of  order 
legislation  on  this  bill.  That  is  what 
would  have  confronted  the  House  and 
since  we  have  a  number  of  problems  in 
that  field  we  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
We  hope  we  can  get  a  review  not  only  of 
that  but  of  several  other  problems  in  our 
housekeeping.  That  would  be  the  proper 
legislative  procedure  and  would  not 
make  us  subject  to  the  points  of  order 
that  we  would  have  had  to  face  other- 
wise on  the  specific  matter  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  appreciate  the 
situation.  This  can,  of  course,  be  cor- 
rected in  the  House  by  simple  resolution. 
We  can  take  care  of  the  House  side  and 
let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ad- 
just to  that  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
clear  up  the  matter  in  due  time. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  intend  to  offer 
a  resolution,  with  the  approval  of  the 
gentleman,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  from  the  fiscal  stand- 
point, with  regard  to  the  refurbishing  of 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber.  But 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not 
agree  that  if  that  is  to  be  done  at  least 
it  be  stipulated,  when  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  is  refurbished  that  we 
have  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust" 
above  the  bench,  having  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  sat  in  those  hallowed 
precincts  subscribed  to  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington    [Mr. 

HORANj. 

Mr.  HORAN.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  in  the  way  that 
he  has  handled  this  bill  in  conference. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal of  refurbishing  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber,  and  whether  this  would  add  to 
their  historical  significance,  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  of  this  entire  project  will 


be  something  over  $600,000.  But  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
language  on  page  4  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  where  it  says : 

In  recommending  the  instant  proposition, 
the  conferees  are  agreed  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  commitment  to  proceed 
with  restoration  work  at  a  later  date. 

So  I  think  that  our  position  as  we  come 
here  today  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  4.  line  5 
insert  the  following: 

"OFriCE  or  SERCE.M^  AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER 

"For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $2,704,615:  Provided.  That  effective 
July  1.  1963.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  em- 
ploy two  additional  assistant  chief  telephone 
operators  at  $2,580  basic  per  annum  each  in 
lieu  of  two  telephone  operators  at  $1,980 
each,  one  additional  messenger  acting  as  as- 
sistant doorkeeper  at  $2,580  basic  per  annum 
in  lieu  of  one  messenger  at  $2,100.  the  basic 
per  annum  compensation  of  the  administra- 
tive officer  shall  be  $5,280  in  lieu  of  $4,140. 
and  the  title  of  positions  shall  be  changed  as 
follows:  wagonmaster  to  truck  driver,  as- 
sistant wagonmaster  to  assistant  truck 
driver,  two  female  attendants  ladies'  retir- 
ing room  to  two  attendants,  laborer  in 
charge  of  private  passage  to  skilled  laborer." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  On  page  23. 
line  12.  insert  the  following:  •':  Provided. 
Tliat  the  pro\'lso  to  the  paragraph  entitled 
•Extension  of  the  Capitol'  in  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act.  1956.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  to  obligate 
the  additional  sums  herein  authorized  prior 
to  the  actual  appropriation  thereof." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  Uie  pro- 
viso to  the  paragraph  entitled  'Extension  of 
the  Capitol'  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act.  1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'and  to  obligate  the  additional  sums 
herein  authorized  prior  to  the  actual  ap- 
propriation thereof,  and  by  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  'and,  prior  to  any  appropriations 
being  provided  for  extension,  reconstruction, 
and  replacement  of  the  west  central  portion 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  to  obligate 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nongovernmental  engineering 
and  other  necessary  services  and  for  test  bor- 
ings and  other  necessary  incidental  items 
reqxiired  to  make  a  survey,  study  and  exam- 
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Inatlon  of  the  structural  condition  of  such 
west  central  portion,  to  make  reports  of 
findings,  and  to  make  recommendations  with 
resi>ect  to  such  remedial  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  including  the  feasibility 
of  corrective  measvires  In  conjunction  with 
extension  of  such  west  central  portion.*  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  On  page  23,  line 
17.  Insert  the  following: 

"PLANNING  FOB  RESTORATION  OF  OLD  SENATE 
CHAMBER  AND  OLD  SUPREME  COURT  CHAMBER 
IN  THE  CAPITOL 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
prepare  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  substan- 
tially to  the  condition  In  which  these  cham- 
bers existed  aad  were  furnished  when  last 
occupied  in  1869  and  1860.  respectively,  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  $37,500." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
it  has  been  agreed  to  spend  $4,500  for 
the  Illumination  of  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  from  midnight  to  dawn. 

Does  that  mean  illuminating  it  from 
the  interior  or  exterior? 

Mr.  STEED.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
under  the  present  practice  the  dome  on 
the  outside  is  lighted  from  dusk  until 
midnight  and  then  only  the  statue  on 
the  top  of  the  dome  is  lighted  from  mid- 
night until  dawn. 

There  has  been  some  interest  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  dome  should  be 
lighted  throughout  the  night.  This 
small  earmarking  of  funds  will  enable 
the  lights  to  stay  on  the  entire  dome 
all  night  long. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  while  this  is  not 
only  desirable  from  the  esthetic  point 
of  view,  it  acts  also  as  a  desired  naviga- 
tion aid  for  aircraft  in  bad  weather  after 
midnight  which  come  through  this  area. 
Since  it  does  not  add  any  cost  to  the 
total  of  the  bill,  we  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ate request  that  we  go  along  with  having 
the  dome  floodlighted  all  night  long. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not,  then,  a  safe- 
ty measure  for  lighting  up  this  entire 
area  because  of  crime  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Capitol?  It  is  not  being  done  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  live  up  here  on  the 
Hill,  and  if  it  will  help  in  adding  safety 
in  that  regard,  I  am  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  is  $4,500  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  that  will  be  spent.  I 
sympathize  with  the  gentlemen  living 
on  Capitol  Hill  but  I  am  not  interested 
m  spending  that  kind  of  money  for  elec- 
tricity to  light  the  dome  simply  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  not  the  purpose. 
The  main  purpose  is  to  have  the  dome 
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illuminated  all  night  long.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  symbol  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  are  going  to  be  looking  at  the 
dome  after  midnight,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  second  look  at  this  $4,500  expenditure. 
You  just  do  not  pick  $4,500  off  the  bushes 
around  here.  Personally,  I  do  not  see 
much  point  in  illuminating  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  after  midnight,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  take  another  look  at 
this  next  year. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  will  consider  it  in 
its  proper  perspective  next  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39: 'Page  33,  line  9, 
add  "together  with  $6,450,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  'Acqui- 
sition of  Bite  and  construction  of  annex.' " 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.    7 

Mr.  HALEyT"  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  atoendment  No.  37  which,  of 
course,  has  been  acted  on:  do  the  House 
and  Senate  have  any  authority  to  rec- 
ommend the  kind  of  books  that  may  be 
purchased? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  would  say  we  probably 
do.  And  there  is  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  supposed  to  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Library.  That  is  one  way 
that  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  in  the  pur- 
chase of  these  books  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  the  people  who 
have  the  proper  authority  here  will  take 
into  consideration  in  the  purchase  add- 
ing nine  Holy  Bibles  to  that  collection 
so  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  may  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
them. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  include  a  summary  of 
the  conference  bill  with  appropriate  com- 
parisons. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  197] 

Abele  Clancy  Forrester 

Ashley  Clawson.  Del  Fulton.  Tenn. 

Avery  Corman  Fuqua 

Barrett  Cramer  Green.  Pa. 

Battln  Dague  Griffiths 

Blatnlk  Davis.  Tenn.  Hagen,  Calif. 

Brock  Dawson  Hanna 

Brown,  Calif.  Dlngell  Harding 

Burkhalter  Dimcan  Harris 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Flndley  Hawkins 

Cameron  Pino  RoeTen 

Celler  ftord  Hoffman 


Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

LAndrvim 

Latta 

Long.  La. 

MacOregor 

Mallliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller,  Calif. 

MlUlken 


MinshaU 

Morrison 

Morse 

O'Brien,  111. 

Pllcher 

Powell 

QtiUlen 

Rains 

Held,  N.Y. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Rovbal 

St.  Gage 

Scbadeberg 

Scott 

Sec  rest 


Selden 

Shelley 

Short 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Btubblefleld 

Talcott 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompeon,  N.J. 

Thomberry 

Udall 

xniman 

Utt 

Wallbauser 

WUIU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM  AND  REORGANIZATION 
Mr.   JOELSON.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  operating  under  mles  and 
procedures  that  are  outmoded  and  in- 
effective. In  some  instances,  they  even 
are  undemocratic. 

How  can  we  expect  to  pass  effective 
laws  to  govern  our  Nation  when  we  are 
failing  in  our  responsibility  to  govern 
ourselves? 

I  have  today  introduced  an  act  iden- 
tical with  one  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Clifford  Case,  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  con- 
gressional reform  and  reorganization. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion which  would  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  in  our 
committee  system,  regulation  of  conflicts 
of  Interest,  regulation  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities, congressional  travel,  and  other 
related  matters. 

Unless  we  clean  our  own  house,  we 
will  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  is  so  vital. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  of 
a  democracy  shake  off  the  cumbersome 
and  often  undemocratic  riUes  and  reg- 
ulations under  which  we  now  labor. 


AMENDING  THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  565  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Coounlttee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl, 
9009)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bin  a^d  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  td-he  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairmaB-aud. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rlfl« 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George],  and,  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  565 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9009,  a 
bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

H.R.  9009  would  authorize  $102  million 
to  operate  the  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  As  the  Peace  Corps  operation  has 
expanded  and  the  number  of  volunteers 
has  increased,  the  portion  of  the  Peace 
Corps  costs  devoted  to  administration 
has  declined.  If  the  level  of  funds  re- 
quested is  made  available  for  fiscal  1964. 
it  is  estimated  that  only  19.9  percent,  or 


$20,300,000  will  be  used  for  administra- 
tion and  the  remainder  will  go  to  sup- 
port volunteers.  In  fiscal  year  1963.  2a 
percent  of  the  funds  available  were  uti- 
lized for  administration. 

The  annual  cost  per  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer is  $9.000 — the  figure  estimated  at 
the  time  the  original  presentation  of 
Peace  Corps  financing  was  made  to  the 
Congress  in  April  1961.  At  that  time 
this  included  volunteer  costs  of  $6,300 
and  administrative  expenses  of  $2,700. 
The  current  estimate  for  fiscal  1964  is 
$7,000  for  volunteer  costs  and  $2,000  for 
administrative  expenses.  The  increase 
in  volunteer  costs  is  due  to  an  extension 
of  the  training  period  to  increase  lan- 
guage proficiency. 

The  countries  in  which  the  Peace 
Corps  is  in  operation  have  requested 
more  volunteers,  and  additional  coun- 
tries aie  seeking  Peace  Corps  assistance. 
The  number  of  qualified  applicants  is 
larger  than  ever  even  though  the  stand- 
ards have  been  raised,  and  there  have 
been  no  incidents  which  have  made  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  more  diflQ- 
cult. 

In  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  its  beginning,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
already  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  attainment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
this  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  asked  some  questions  with  reference  to 
administrative  costs  and  to  what  extent 
we  may  be  developing  into  a  situation 
where,  for  example,  we  were  getting  too 
many  chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians. 
Because  of  my  inquiries  and  questions,  I 
have  done  some  additional  research  work 
and  have  been  given  some  additional 
figures  which  would  indicate  this  is  not 
happening. 

Actually,  they^are  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  th^peration  from  the  stand- 
point of^miiiistrative  costs.  In  com- 
paring the  average  administrative  cost 
to  thernumber  of  people  in  the  field  I 
d  the  administrative  cost  to  be  sub- 
stantially lower  in  the  Peace  Corps  than 
in  almost  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  average  grade  of  the  Peace  Corps 
domestic  staff  is  GS-7.9.  If  you  look 
through  the  1965  budget,  you  will  find 
that  this  is  considerably  below  other 
agencies  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  field. 
To  mention  a  few:  USIA,  9.5;  Foreign 
Agriculture  Sei-vice,  9.3;  House  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  headquarters,  9.0; 
Federal  Trade  Commiiision,  9.1;  General 
Accounting  OfiSce,  8.2. 

It  is  charged  that  the  agency  has  be- 
come a  'burgeoning  bureaucracy." 
Nothing  could  be  more  inaccmate.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  only  one  administrative 
person  for  every  eight  volunteers.  If 
Congress  appropriates  the  money  author- 
ized in  the  bUl— $102  million— the  Peace 
Corps  will  have  one  administrative  per- 
son for  every  10  volunteers.  -No  agency 
has  ever  come  close  to  those  figures. 
Remember  during  World  War  II  it  was 
said  there  were  "35  people  behind  every 
man  with  a  gun."  They  have  accom- 
plished exactly  the  opposite  already — 
"eight  men  with  a  gun."  so  to  speak,  for 
eveiT  man  behind  him.    This  record  has 


been  submitted  to  the  church  missionaiT 
groups,  to  industrial  concerns  which  op- 
erate overseas  hke  Standard  Oil,  and 
none  of  them  come  close  to  these  figures. 
The  danger,  in  fact,  is  not  that  they  will 
become  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy,  but 
rather  that  they  will  provide  too  httle 
mature  leadership  for  our  volunteers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  testifying  before  our  com- 
mittee, said  they  had  only  one  adminis- 
trative pcison  for  each  seven  volunteers 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  recall,  when  it  was 
discussed  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday,  this  was  the  figure  that  was 
Cited  in  the  report.  At  that  time  I  raised 
the  question  with  the  chairman  about 
some  of  the  complaints  that  had  been 
made.  As  a  result  I  have  done  some  -^ 
checking.  They  teU  me  they  are  now 
operating  with  1  administrative  per- 
son to  8  volunteers,  and  with  this 
new  program  they  feel  with  increased  ef- 
ficiency they  will  be  able  to  do  it  with 
1  administrative  person  for  10  volun-  v 
teers.  The  gentleman  is  on  the  commit- 
tee and  heard  the  testimony. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  to  seven  Is  big.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  altogether  too 
many  chiefs  with  two  few  Indians. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  will  agree  with  me  that  if  you 
look  at  most  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  make  a  comparison,  you  will  find 
that  in  the  administrative  field  they  are 
much  heavier  on  administrative  per- 
sonnel as  against  the  active  people  in  the 
field  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  basis  on  which  I 
was  making  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  very  fine 
record  I  feel  that  this  program  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  for  America.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  program  we  should  continue. 
It  seems  to  me  the  request  which  is  now- 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  volun- 
teers to  11.300.  which  was  the  exact  num- 
ber given  to  Congress  in  1961  when  the 
Corps  was  first  proposed,  would  be  a 
figuie  which  we  could  live  with  and 
which  should  be  adequate. 

Mis.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9009.  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as 
amended.  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
this  rule  and  I  think  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee passed  it  out  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace  Corps  appears 
to  have  done  a  vei-y  fair  Job  up  to  date. 
It  Is  only  2  years  old.  Many  of  us  who 
may  have  some  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy 
still  feel  that  it  .should  be  given  a  fair 
chance.  Certainly  2  yea  is  is  not  \on%, 
enough. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
very  big  leap  forward  in  appropriations 
is  altogether  warranted.  We  go  in  this 
bill  from  $63,750,000  to  $102  million. 
This  may  seem  slightly  excessive.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  House  can  consider  that 
in  the  general  debate  and  can  hear  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  amount. 

There  Is  one  section  that  I  am  a  little 
bit  dubious  about,  and  I   asked  some 
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questions  which  to  my  mind  were  not 
satisfactorily  answered.  I  refer  to  title 
III,  'Encouragement  of  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice Programs."  Here  it  is  stated  in  sec- 
tion 301,  on  page  5,  line  19,  of  the  bill, 
that^ 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  ynlted  States  and  a  further  purpose 
of  this  act  to  encourage  countries  and  areas 
to  establish  programs  under  which  their 
citizens  and  nationals  would  volunteer  to 
serve  in  order  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  less 
developed  countries  or  areas  for  trained  man- 
power. 

I  sun  always  a  little  dubious  about  this 
kind  of  a  statement.  We  have  become 
the  "Meddlesome  Mattie"  of  the  world 
and  although  we  spem  to  have  very  few 
women  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  seem  to  act  like  old  women  in 
regard  to  the  care  we  take  of  other  peo- 
ple's business.  I  doubt  vei-y  much  that 
this  is  necessary.  I  am  quite  certain 
from  what  I  have  read  that  the  German 
Government  Is  doing  an  extremely  good 
job  right  now  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  This  situation  also  applies  to 
Great  Britain,  Israel,  and  to  many  other 
cotmtries.  I  think  we  might  as  well  let 
them  carry  on  their  own  programs  with- 
out help  from  us. 

On  questioning  it  was  revealed  that 
some  of  these  countries  had  asked  for  our 
assistance.  I  suspect  that  mostly  this 
would  be  financial  assistance,  and  I 
would  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  that  par- 
ticular section  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  provision  in  the 
bill  bothers  some  of  us  very  much.  The 
gentlewoman  did  not  read  all  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  it  encourages  the  orga- 
nization of  Peace  Corps  operations  in 
foreign  countries.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
quarrel  with  that  so  much,  if  that  would 
take  the  load  oflf  us  and  obviate  the  need 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  at  least  reduce  the 
Peace  Corps  now  in  existence.  If  you 
go  on  to  page  6.  you  will  find  that 
$300,000  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
puiposes  of  this  provision.  So  this 
seems  to  be  the  foot  in  the  door.  Then 
it  goes  further  on  page  6  and  says  that 
none  of  the  money  can  be  spent  for  an 
international  Peace  Corps.  At  least  that 
is  what  it  purports  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  say  in  one  place  that  you 
can  spend  money,  authorize  $300,000; 
and  then  say  there  will  be  no  expenditure 
for  this  purpose.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand it.  I  hope  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  and  I  am  not  one  of  them,  will  ex- 
plain this  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  as  well  as  some  of  us 
who  are  members  of  that  committee. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  there,  the  gentleman  may 
remember  I  said  I  suspected  that  most 
of  the  aid  we  would  give  to  these  foreign 
countries  would  not  only  be  in  the  way 
of  counsel,  but  that  it  would  be  mostly 
financial.  That  is  my  feeling  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  hope  it  will  be  cleared 
up  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  state  that  at  the 


proper  time  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment attempting  to  clarify  this  whole 
thing. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  think  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  does  need  some  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  as  I  said  before, 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  rule.  I 
think  the  bill  if  it  is  amended  in  some 
portions  will  be  as  close  to  perfection  as 
we  can  expect  to  get  any  bill.  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Peace  Corps  has  done  a  good 
job  and  a  useful  job  and  has  improved, 
to  use  a  very  modern  expression,  the 
"image"  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  the  regular  order,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the 
large  television  rating  service,  A.  C. 
Neilsen,  is  reported  to  be  bringing  about 
the  death  of  certain  programs  only  re- 
cently in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
pointed  up  the  unreliability  and  the  dis- 
tortions present  in  the  rating  methods 
and  figures. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  now  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  others  interested  in  the  indus- 
try, might  have  formulated  the  necessary 
standards  to  bring  a  somewhat  more 
accurate  picture  of  audience  reaction 
than  is  now  given.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  A.  C.  Neilsen  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded fully  to  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  in 
order  to  help  it  formulate  these 
standards. 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  by  members 
of  the  subcommittee  in  hearings  that 
self -policing  by  the  industry  was  much 
preferred  to  licensing  of  the  rating  serv- 
ices by  the  Government.  However,  this 
frantic  reaction  from  the  industry  itself 
to  the  same  type  ratings  as  revealed  in 
the  hearings  is  rapidly  pointing  to  the 
need  for  action  in  the  public's  interest. 

It  is  past  time  for  this  industry  to  get 
out  of  the  numbers  racket  so  that  tele- 
vision programs  watched  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  artificially  distorted 
by  ratings. 

[Prom  the  Nov.  4,  1963.  Issue  of  Advertising 

Age] 

Ratings  Dragon  Claims  Oni  Victim  in  Each 

TV  Net  Lineup  as  Season  Opens 

New  York.  October  31. — Spurred  on  by  al- 
most dally  box  office  reports  In  the  newspa- 
pers, people  In  the  business  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing even  more  than  usual  about  TV  network 
ratings  this  season. 

This  will  come  as  a  disappointment  to 
anybody  who  had  hoped  that  television  pro- 
graming tnlght  be  less  of  a  numbers  game 
as  a  result  of  the  shadow  cast  over  the  rat- 
ing services  by  the  Hoxise  Commerce  Com- 


mittee findings  in  Washington  earlier  this 
year, 

IProm  the  Nov.  4,  1963.  issue  of 

Broadcasting] 

The  Mutable  Law 

Six  months  ago,  those  with  hardy  mem- 
ories may  recall,  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co..  along 
with  other  ratings  services,  was  being  vUi- 
fled  before  a  House  subcommittee. 

Last  week  the  first  national  Nielsen  ratings 
for  the  new  television  season  were  received 
with  such  reverence  and  fear  that  they  might 
have  been  carried  down  a  sacred  mount  by  a 
man  with  a  long  white  beard  instead  of  de- 
livered by  a  postman  with  a  bent  back  and 
aching  arches. 

The  Nielsen  pocket  piece  shapes  the  fates 
of  men  and  their  works.  It  or  something 
like  It  will  exist  as  long  as  networks  and 
their  advertisers  have  no  other  means  of  dis- 
covering what  Is  happening  at  the  receiving 
end  of  their  transmissions.  The  hojje  must 
remain,  however,  that  the  user  of  ratings 
will  pause  occasionally  to  question  their 
divinity  before  he  starts  lopping  off  programs 
and.   possibly,   heads. 

[Prom  the  Nov.  11,   1963.  Issue  of 
Broadcasting] 
Some  Observations  bt  TV  and  Radio  Editor 
Richard    K.    Doan,    Excerpted    Prom    the 
Sunday  Herald  Tribune  of  November  3 
1963 

Television's  rage  for  ratings  is  possibly 
more  feverish  this  fall  than  ever  before. 
People  In  the  business  feel  it,  and  can't 
particularly  account  for  It. 

The  upshot  •  •  •  has  been  a  general  blur- 
ring of  any  programing  standards  other  than 
the  gage  of  mass  approval  as  reflected  In  rat- 
ings of  individual  shows,  the  shares  of 
audience  they  pull  against  other  shows  on 
the  air  at  the  same  time;  and  the  competi- 
tive standings  of  the  networks  in  terms  of 
total  homes  reached. 

The  picture  Is  distorted. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CxtrtisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
Hotise  is  the  question  of  whether  a  rule 
should  be  granted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  debate  this  matter. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  function  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  primarily 
to  determine  whether  the  legislative 
committee  had  done  the  proper  work  on 
a  measure  so  that  it  was  ready  for  formal 
debate,  so  that  the  House  itself  could 
evaluate  the  pros  and  cons  involved  in 
the  matter.  I  must  confess  I  was  shocked 
to  find  that  there  was  only  one  witness, 
apparently,  who  was  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  If  that  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  preparation  for  this 
House  to  consider  increasing  a  program 
and  to  double  its  size  in  the  space  of  a 
year — one  that  has  increased  in  similar 
proportions  in  previous  years — then  I 
must  confess  I  am  in  complete  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  do. 
•  Mr.  MORGAN.  We  looked,  begged, 
and  borrowed  and  could  not  find  any 
more  witnesses.  No  one  was  interested 
In  testifying  on  the  bill  except  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  going  to  ask  that 
question.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentlonan 
made  that  statement,  may  I  ask  whether 
or   not  any  of  the  private  charitable 
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agencies  who  are  In  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  in  the  missionary  programs — 
and  I  happen  to  know  many  of  them  who 
are  deeply  concerned  by  this — were  con- 
tacted about  this?  What  efforts  were 
made  by  the  stall  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  find  out  whether  peo- 
ple had  knowledge  that  they  wished  to 
give  on  this  subject  In  the  discussions? 
I  am  going  to  go  on  and  point  out  some 
things  you  might  well  have  gone  Into, 
but  will  the  gentleman  give  us  that  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Why.  certainly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    What  happened? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  far  as  the  charita- 
ble organizations  that  communicated 
with  us  are  concerned,  they  were  in 
agreement  with  the  Peace  Corps  100  per- 
cent and  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  tes- 
tify in  fronts  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, were  letters  sent  to  various  groups 
and,  if  so,  will  you  supply  for  the  Record 
the  names  of  the  organizations  you 
notified  and  asked  whether  they  wanted 
to  be  heard  and  also  the  letter  sent  to 
them? 

MfT  MORGAN.  No  letters  were  sent. 
We  do  not  go  out  and  solicit  witnesses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  about  time, 
if  I  may  suggest  so,  that  our  committees 
begin  going  out  and  soliciting  witnesses 
and  not  just  sit  back  and  expect  people 
to  know  when  the  committees  are  going 
to  hold  their  hearings. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  WiB  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  finish  this 
thought  first. 

If  we  want  to  get  the  proper  infonna- 
tion  so  that  Congress  can  legislate  with 
jence  on  these  programs,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  do  something  about  it 
rather  than  just  sit  back  and  say  that 
there  was  nobody  who  was  interested  in 
it  and  that  the  only  p)erson  who  came  in 
was  Sargent  Shriver. 

I  want  to  ask  some  questions.  A  year 
ago  our  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  had  to  do  with 
the  Peace  Corps  had  a  statement  in 
there — and  I  think  it  was  a  unanimous 
report — saying  that  the  overhead  costs 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  if  I  recall  the  figure, 
were  42  percent.  Indeed,  if  they  were  42 
percent  or  anything  like  that,  I  suggest 
that  a  great  deal  of  looking  into  is  needed, 
because  I  can  tell  you  those  private  mis- 
sionary programs — and  I  am  not  just 
talking  about  religious  missions  but  I  am 
talking  about  medical  missions  and  edu- 
cational missions  like  the  university  at 
Beirut,  for  example,  and  sanitary  mis- 
sions—certainly have  no  overhead  costs 
of  that  nature.  I  might  say.  this  being 
around  Community  Chest  time,  that  one 
of  the  things  we  pride  ourselves  on  when 
we  go  around  soliciting  funds  for  our 
private  charities  is  that  you  can  count  on 
the  fact  that  over  90  cents  of  each  dollar 
you  contribute  is  going  to  go  to  that  char- 
ity and  is  not  going  into  the  overhead 
aspects  of  the  operation. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  knowing 
about  one  thing  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
strong  on.  and  the  only  thing  I  am  sure 
they  are  strong  on.  which  is  publicity — 
self-serving  publicity.  I  have  also 
noticed  this,  and  I  am  going  to  go  on  and 


document  a  little  of  this  within  my  own 
knowledge.  The  publicity  the  Peace 
Corps  is  getting  for  itself  and  the  cost 
involved — and  we  all  in  Congress  are  In 
this  business,  so  we  know  the  cost  of  pub- 
licizing things,  because  we  all  have  to 
conduct  political  campaigns  and  are 
aware  of  the  costs  involved.  The  costs 
of  this  publicity  are  not  just  directed  to 
the  publicizing  of  the  Peace  Corps  favor- 
ably, but  a  lot  of  it  is  apparently  being 
spent  being  sure  that  unfavorable  public- 
ity does  not  see  the  light  of  day,  or  even 
constructive  critical  publicity. 

I  may  direct  attention  to  some  spe- 
cifics. The  Peace  Coi-ps  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at 
the  time  of  its  inception  to  ask  for  spe- 
cial privileges  for  its  own  people;  the 
privilege  that  no  other  employee  or 
group  in  the  United  States  gets,  in  two 
instances:  one,  to  average  their  income 
over  the  period  of  time  for  which  they 
are  paid  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  2 
years  so  that  they  could  put  it  back  into 
the  year  in  which  it  is  earned.  No  one 
can  do  that,  because  you  have  to  pay 
your  tax  on  your  income  when  you  get 
it;  and  the  second  tax  privilege  which 
was  even  more  of  an  exception  I 
thought,  and  an  unwarranted  one.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  train  in  this 
country  and  the  income  they  received,  or 
whatever  is  in  lieu  of  Income,  is  not 
counted  as  income.  And  yet  our  Foreign 
Service  people  and  people  who  go  abroad 
for  our  private  enterprises  have  to  pay 
taxes  during  their  training  periods  for 
the  moneys  and  allowances  they  receive 
just  like  everyone  else. 

I  got  into  this  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  In  order  to 
try  to  find  out,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  for  the  benefit  of  the  House, 
what  the  facts  were.  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  that  debate  to  point 
out  this  very  important  tax  privilege  we 
were  granting  to  the  Peace  Corps  per- 
sonnel. There  was  not  one  smidgeon  of 
that  criticism,  and  it  was  constructive 
criticism  against  the  Peace  Corps, 
printed  in  the  papers  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  made  these  points  I  am 
making  here  in  speeches  in  my  own  com- 
munity time  and  again.  Somehow  or 
other,  anything  that  seems  to  be  a  little 
bit  critical  of  the  Peace  Coi-ps,  when  we 
try  to  understand  what  it  really  is,  does 
not  get  publicity.  So  I  suspect  that  not 
only  is  the  taxpayers"  money  being  spent 
to  publicize  this  organization  but  some 
of  it  seems  to  go  to  see  to  it  that  no  fair 
criticism  of  it  is  reported. 

The  people  who  are  supporting  this 
organization  have  had  plenty  of  time, 
but  there  are  very  few  people  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  floor  and  say  any- 
thing against  this  holy  cow  that  receives 
all  of  tills  favorable  publicity.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  try  to  shod  light  on 
this  subject,  because  I  am  deeply  sym- 
pathetic with  the  objectives  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  motivation  of  our  young 
people  in  joining  it.  I  think  it  is  a  won- 
derful thing.  But  let  me  say  that  this 
motivation  has  been  going  on  in  our 
society  for  hundreds  of  years.  This  Is 
our  missionary  type  of  program,  and  I 
again  emphasize  not  just  religious 
missions. 


Back  in  1954  I  authored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  tax  deduction  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  which  would  go  to  med- 
ical institutions,  educational  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  and  what  I  had  in 
mind  at  the  time  and  said  at  the  time 
had  to  do  with  the  right  to  channel  our 
private  funds  into  the  real  person-to- 
person  programs,  our  private  programs. 
This  Peace  Corps  program  is  no  person- 
to-person  program.  Sargent  Shrlvei 
himself  testified  that  he  gets  the  con- 
sent of  the  political  government  before 
he  moves  into  that  particular  area  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  And  tliis  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  it  is  a  Government  program 

When  you  go  into  a  country  that  i& 
i-un  by  a  dictator,  with  consent  of  the 
dictator,  it  becomes  a  weapon  in  his 
hands  to  keep  himself  on  the  backs  of 
the  people,  because  a  little  community 
that  will  not  bow  under  the  heel  of  the 
dictator  will  not  get  the  Peace  Corps  or 
any  of  the  otlier  foreign  aid  programs 
through  their  political  government.  But 
it  is  a  different  thing  with  our  missionary 
programs;  and  again  I  emphasize  not 
just  religious  missions,  the  sanitary  mis- 
sions, the  educational  missions.  They  go 
where  they  choose,  because  it  is  a  private 
and  a  true  person -to -person  operation. 

There  is  nothing  hi  this  committee 
report  that  gives  us  any  indication  of 
the  balances  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  governmental  sector  in  this  fine 
missionary  work,  in  Uiis  tremendous  and  » 
wonderful  field  of  trying  to  assist  more 
unfortunate  humanity  outside  of  our 
sliores.  For  the  Congress  to  pass  judg- 
ment of  how  much  and  what  we  should 
do  in  the  governmental  program,  we 
need  to  know  what  its  relation  is  to  the 
private  sector.  If  we  go  too  far  in  our 
zeal  to  do  good,  we  may  actually  be  dam- 
aging the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  if  we 
got  into  these  balances  and  if  the  com- 
mittee would  make  these  kinds  of  studies, 
which  it  has  not  done.  I  think  we  could 
come  up  with  a  Uttle  more  realistic 
approach  to  this  program. 

As  it  is — and  this  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  rule,  in  my  judgment 
the  committee,  regrettably,  has  not  done 
the  work  necessary  so  that  the  Congress 
can  pass  any  intelligent  judgment  upon 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
rule  be  voted  down,  and  if  we  do  fur- 
ther discuss  it,  which  "Will  not  do  any 
harm,  then  it  might  be  recommitted  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  may 
develop  the  necessary  data  so  we  can  act 
intelligently  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Curtis  I  has  made  some 
charges  which  I  do  not  find  substanti- 
ated by  any  record  that  I  have  been  able 
to  read. 

Actually,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  legislation  was  introduced  and  has 
been  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  now  for  many  months. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  there 
were  studies  made  of  the  matter.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  no  one  was  re- 
fused permission  to  appear  and  testify. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attitude  of  the  various  mis- 
sionary organizations  and  other  inde- 
pendent and  private  groups,  there  is 
consultation.  I  myself.  In  reading  some 
of  the  reports  which  the  Peace  Corps  has 
put  out.  find  that  they  certainly  indi- 
cate there  is  a  rather  broad  checking 
and  coordinating  and  discussion  with 
these  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri infers  that  most  of  the  publicity 
is  self-serving.  I  would  like  to  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman  on  that  state- 
ment. I  doubt  very  seriously  if  the 
Peace  Corps  is  In  any  position  to  bribe 
reporters  and  the  press  corps  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  just 
let  me  finish  this  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  used  a 
vei-y  unfortunate  word.  No  one  sug- 
gests bribery. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  just 
withhold  1  moment  until  I  finish  my 
statement,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  usual  stories  which  we  read 
about  in  the  press  of  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  Peace  Corps,  in  my  opin- 
ion, give  a  pretty  good  story  of  what  is 
happening  and  what  the  attitude  is. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  I  seemed  to  have  touched 
a  tender  nerve  with  him.  I  am  not 
charging  that  the  gentleman  himself  has 
bribed  anyone.  I  am  simply  saying  the 
Peace  Corps  is  not  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate to  the  press  what  the  press  prints 
about  this  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man was  not  suggesting  any  bribery  on 
my  part  or  on  the  part  of  anyone  else, 
when  I  was  talking  about  the  public  re- 
lations media.  I^^jim  suggesting  that  we 
are  all  familiar  with  how  publicity  is 
obtained,  and  it  is  obtained  in  many 
ways  and  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work 
which  is  done  by  these  people  in  public 
relations. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
bribery.  It  is  limited  to  exactly  what 
I  said,  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
spent  and  is  being  spent  to  publicize  the 
Peace  Corps  and  its  visits  around  to 
various  countries.  This  costs  a  good  bit 
of  money. 

There  is  no  implication  of  bribery  or 
anything  of  that  nature.  It  is  not  meant 
in  that  sense.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
how  you  do  get  the  public  information  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Congress  about  this 
particular  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  citing  the  fig- 
ures which  the  report  sets  out  and  which 
are  the  figures  that  we  have  before  us 
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today.  On  the  cost  of  administering  this 
progrsim  there  is  the  figure  of  19.9  per- 
cent for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed program.  This  program  has  never 
been  heavy  in  administrative  costs.  In 
fact,  that  was  the  point  I  intended  to 
make  originally.  In  comparison  with 
other  agencies  of  Government,  it  has  a 
much  lower  cost  for  Its  administrative 
operations  than  most  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Actually,  the  majority  of 
the  mojjey  is  going  into  the  field  to  assist 
the  volunteers  and  back  them  up  in  do- 
ing a  job  in  whatever  country  they  may 
be. 

This  Is  an  important  facet  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  it  is  just  a 
coincidence  that  we  got  these  copies  of  a 
booklet  from  the  Peace  Corps  yesterday, 
the  day  before  the  bill  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration? Some  Members  have  stated 
they  received  this  propaganda  in  the  mail 
this  morning.  I  just  wonder  if  this  is 
purely  by  coincidence? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  cannot  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  so  that  the  House  may  be  permitted 
to  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  a  full  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker-,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  pwevious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9009)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    COMMITTEi:    OT   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9009.  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  9009  authorizes 
funds  to  finance  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1964  and 
also  includes  16  amendments  to  the 
basic  Peace  Corps  Act.  none  of  which 
involves  any  major  change  in  policy,  or- 
ganization, or  operation. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  com- 
pleted more  than  2  years  of  successful 
operation.  The  bad  things  that  many  of 
us  were  afraid  might  happen  have  not 
happened,  and  the  reaction  to  the  Peace 
Corps  everywhere  it  is  in  operation  Is 
favorable. 

I  suppose  that  2  years  ago.  when  the 
original  Peace  Corps  legislation  was  un- 
der consideration,  every  one  of  us  had 


some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  several  thousand  men  and 
women  from  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  of  college  age.  to  live  and  work  in 
the  less-developed  countries  of  the  world 
without  creating  a  lot  of  incidents  which 
would  result  in  unfavorable  publicity  and 
add  to  the  problems  of  carrying  out  our 
foreign  policy.  Two  years  of  operation 
have  proved  this  fear  to  be  groimdless. 
The  only  case  that  has  made  headlines 
and  stirred  up  sentiment  in  any  foreign 
country  was  the  case  where  the  Peace 
Corps  girl  in  Nigeria  lost  a  postcard 
which  she  had  written  describing  to  a 
friend  in  the  United  States  the  conditions 
which  she  found  in  Nigeria  in  a  manner 
which  was  accurate  but  which  was  dis- 
pleasing to*  the  people  of  that  country. 
This  happened  more  than  a  year  ago. 
This  incident,  although  widely  publi- 
cized, did  not  interfere  with  the  Peace 
Corps  program  in  Nigeria  where  Peace 
Corps  operations  are  going  forward  in  a 
manner  most  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Out  ^f  approximately  7,000  Peace 
Cprps  Volunteers  now  overseas,  only  21 
Hftve  been  sent  home  for  misbehavior. 
The  total  number  who  have  had  to  re- 
turn to  America  for  i>ersonal  reasons  is 
about  4  percent.  There  have  been  64 
who  came  home  for  medical  reasons;  68 
have  been  dropped  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  adjust  to  work  or  living  condi- 
tions overseas;  65  have  come  home  for 
compassionate  reasons,  such  as  death  of 
a  parent  or  a  family  problem  requiring 
the  return  of  the  volunteer  to  the  United 
States;  56  have  been  brought  back  for 
personal  reasons,  such  as  marriage  or 
divorce  while  in 'Service.  This  record  is 
reiparkably  good.  The  percentage  of 
people  brought  home  is  lower  than  for 
other  branches  of  Government  service 
or.  according  to  the  information  avail- 
able to  us,  than  the  records  of  corx>ora- 
tions  •conducting  large-scale  oversea 
operations. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  fact  that 
in  none  of  these  cases  has  there  been 
any  case  which  produced  headlines  or 
anti-American  sentiment. 

Another  problem  which  all  of  us  were 
concerned  with  when  the  Peace  Corps 
began  its  operations  and  which  has 
failed  to  materialize  was  whether  or  not 
the  countries  would  find  th«  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  useful  and  would  make  them 
welcome.  Here  again  the  results  have 
been  most  favorable. 

We  at  present  have  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers located  in  48  countries,  and 
there  is  no  case  in  which  any  country 
has  asked  to  have  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram terminated.  The  largest  number 
in  any  one  country  has  been  the  Philip- 
pines where  the  latest  number  reported 
was  628.  Most  of  these  are  teachers. 
In  every  country  where  volunteers  are 
now  working,  the  country  wants  to  have 
their  number  increased,  and  there  are 
several  additional  countries  who  want 
to  be  Included. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1964  provides  for  sending 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  only  three 
additional  countries :  two  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  6ne  In  Africa.  The  expansion 
which  is  desired  will  be  in  the  direction 
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of  sending  more  volunteers  to  the  coun- 
tries where  the  program  is  already  in 
operation  rather  than  pioneering  in  new 
countries. 

All  of  the  evidence  available  to  the 
committee  indicates  that  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  rendering  useful  services 
to  the  countries  where  they  are  working, 
that  they  are  well  liked,  and  that  more 
are  desired. 

Another  question  that  many  of  us  had 
In  mind  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  pro- 
posed initially  was  whether  or  not  an 
adequate  supply  of  volunteers  would  be 
available.  Again,  the  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

There  are  three  times  as  many  appli- 
cants today  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 
Only  one  applicant  in  seven  actually  be- 
comes an  oversea  volunteer.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  indication  that  the  sup- 
ply of  volunteers  will  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  bill  authorizes  $102  million  for 
fiscal  1964.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1963  was  $59  million,  of  which  $3,870,000 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  orig- 
inal request  made  by  the  Executive  was 
for  $108  million,  which  was  reduced  to 
$102  million  last  October  at  the  time  of 
the  committee's  hearings  on  the  Peace 
Corps  legislation. 

The  decision  as  to  how  much  money 
should  be  voted  for  the  Peace  Corps  is 
basically  a  decision  as  to  how  many  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  should  be  sent  overseas. 
It  costs  $9,000  a  year  to  train,  transport, 
and  maintain  a  volunteer.     The  read- 
justment   allowance    of    $75    a    month 
which  each  volunteer  gets  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  after  comple- 
tion of  his  service  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  annual  cost.    The  largest  cost  items 
are  for  training,  transportation  and  hv- 
ing  allowances  while  stationed  abroad. 
All  volunteers  are  given  6  to  8  weeks  of 
language  training,  as  well  as  other  prep- 
aration for  their  assignments.    Most  of 
this  training  is  carried  out  at  various 
imiversitles  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico.    The  administrative  costs 
,  of  the  program  decrease  as  the  number 
of  volunteers  becomes  larger.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  fiscal  1964  administrative 
expenses  will  amount  to  only  19  percent 
of  the  total  cost. 

The  Executive  has  requested  $102  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1964  in  order  to  build  up  to 
a  level  of  11,300  volunteers  by  August, 
1964.  There  are  approximately  7.000 
volunteers  overseas  at  the  present  time. 
Last  year  the  Peace  Corps  announced  its 
goal  as  being  10,000  volunteers  which 
would  cost  approximately  $90  million  a 
year  to  maintain.  When  the  appro- 
priation last  year  was  reduced  to  $59 
million,  the  Peace  Corps  reduced  its 
planned  level  to  9,000  volunteers.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1963  this  level  was  not  at- 
tained, and  in  August  only  6,600  volun- 
teers were  on  board.  This  delay  in 
building  up  the  organization  was  due  to 
two  factors: 

First,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  training  period  in  order 
that  more  training  in  languages  could 
be  given.  This  slowed  down  the  rate  of 
increase. 
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The  other  reason  was  that  the  pro- 
grams in  different  countries  required 
volunteers  with  specialized  backgrounds 
in  many  instances,  such  as.  teachers  of 
science  and  persons  with  agricultural 
training.  It  was  more  difficult  to  recruit 
people  of  this  kind  than  some  others,  but 
the  rate  of  recniitment  was  adjusted  to 
the  availability  of  the  required  skills 
rather  than  filling  up  the  organization 
with  whatever  kinds  of  volunteers  hap- 
pened to  be  most  readily  available. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay,  the  Peace 
Corps  returned  $3,870,000  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  prudent  in  its  handling  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  It  has  not  recruited 
volunteers  as  fast  as  possible  within  the 
limit  of  the  funds  available  and  has  re- 
turned money  to  the  Treasury  rather 
than  obligate  it  for  low  priority 
requirements. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  this  conscientious  use  of  funds  by 
the  Peace  Corps  deserved  commendation 
and  encouragement.  We.  therefore,  ap- 
proved the  entire  amount  requested  in 
the  belief  that  should  the  Peace  Corps 
during  fiscal  1964  find  it  impossible  or 
undesirable  to  expand  up  to  the  level  of 
11,300  volunteers  as  programed,  the  un- 
needed  funds  would  be  conserved  and 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  reason  why  the  Peace  Corps  has 
decided  to  build  the  number  of  volun- 
teers above  the  9.000  or  10.000  level  con- 
templated last  year  Is  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  volunteers  from  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  from  Africa.  In 
both  these  areas,  the  lack  of  teachers 
and  of  skilled  technicians  Is  particularly 
serious.  These  countries  need  teachers, 
nurses,  tractor  mechanics,  surveyors,  and 
other  technicians  who  are  ready  to  work 
at  their  specialties. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  when  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  is  stationed  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  Is  not  working  on  something 
called  a  Peace  Corps  project;  he  Is 
working  at  some  (H)eratlon  being  carried 
on.  directed  and  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  some  other  entity  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  is  located.  If  he  is  a  teach- 
er, he  works  as  a  teacher  m  a  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  education  au- 
thorities which  run  the  school  along  with 
local  teachers.  If  he  Is  working  on  a 
highway  project,  he  works  under  the  lo- 
cal highway  authorities  as  a  surveyor  or 
engineer,  or  in  whatever  capacity  his 
skill  permits.  In  hospitals  and  health 
centers,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
serving  as  nurses  and  technicians  along 
with  local  people. 

The  need  for  people  with  the  skills 
possessed  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In 
the  less  developed  countries  Is  self-evi- 
dent. The  record  shows  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
helping  to  meet  this  need. 

I  will  not  discuss  in  detail  the  16 
amendments  to  the  basic  Peace  Corps 
Act  which  the  bill  contains.  Each  of 
them  Is  described  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  however, 
about  section  8  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  encouragement  of  voluntary  serv- 


ice programs.  The  Executive  requested 
authority  to  use  Peace  Corps  funds  to 
finance  the  International  Peace  Corps 
Secretariat  and  to  assist  other  nations 
in  organizing  and  operating  peace  corps 
of  their  own.  The  committee  was 
firmly  opposed  to  the  use  of  Peace  Corps 
funds  In  this  manner. 

The  committee  recognized,  however 
that  there  are  a  number  of  countries  in 
the  world,  particularly  those  in  Europe 
whose  citizens  are  possessed  of  skills 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
less  developed  countries  and  were  will- 
ing to  volunteer  to  serve  in  these  coun- 
tries under  arrangements  similar  to 
those  of  our  ov,n  Peace  Corps.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  was  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  encourage  these  coun- 
tries to  develop  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  Uie  knowledge  and  skills 
which  we  had  derived  as  a  result  of  our 
own  experience  with  the  Peace  Corps 

Section  8  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  con- 
tribution of  Peace  Corps  funds  to  any 
international  organization  or  to  any 
country.  It  authorizes,  however  the 
Peace  Corps  to  provide  knowledge  and 
skills  to  countries,  or  internaUonal  orga- 
nizations, within  a  hmit  of  expenditures 
of  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1964  The 
knowledge  and  skills  which  may  be  pro- 
vided are  limited  to  the  selection,  train- 
ing and  programing  of  volunteer  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  is  a 
remarkably  successful  operation  which 
deserves  our  continuing  support.  There 
have  been  no  significant  criticisms  of  its 
operations  to  date. 

There  appear  to  be  some  who  have 
misgivings  about  the  future  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  who  fear  that  it  may  become  too 
big  and  too  bureaucratic  in  its  opera- 
tions. 

I  urge  you  to  judge  the  Peace  Corps 
on  Its  record.  Just  as  the  fears  that 
many  of  us  had  at  the  beginning  have 
proved  to  be  groundless,  I  think  the 
fears  that  are  expressed  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Peace  Corps  will  also  prove 
groundless. 

The  administration  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  careful  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  has  held  its  rate  of  expansion  with- 
in realistic  limits. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  record  in  fiscal  1964  will  be  as  good 
as  the  record  for  fiscal  1963  has  been. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1964  we  will  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  what  has 
been  done  and  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  in  the  future.  The  Peace  Corps 
today,  however,  has  shown  itself  worthy 
of  our  support,  and  I  urge  the  approval 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  .  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  wish  to  address  my 
questions.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  title  m. 
Do  you  have  a  copy  of  it  over  there? 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  in  preface  to 
my  questions  that  I  believe  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  I  think  It  is  doing  a  fine  job 
in  meeting  the  requirements  that  are 
outlined  here,  but  I  am  worried  about 
the  words  "or  areas"  on  line  24.  page  5. 
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and  line  1  of  the  next  page — "or  areas. - 
Does  the  committee  mean  by  that  those 
are  foreign  countries  or  foreign  areas, 
or  domestic  areas? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  Those  are  for- 
eign countries,  foreign  areas. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  allow 
any  of  this  $300,000  to  be  spent  for  the 
establishment  of  a  so-called  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  or  National  Service  Corps? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  given 
us  a  good  indication  of  what  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  HH.  9009.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  only  wish 
I  could  answer  all  of  the  questions  which 
have  already  been  asked  of  me  since  I 
came  on  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  a  brief  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  hearings.  It  so  happened 
that  I  was  in  southeast  Asia  at  the  time, 
so  I  was  not  actually  a  participant  in 
those  hearings.  I  would  agree  with  him 
that  committee  hearings  should  be  as 
substantial  as  possible.  It  might  well 
have  been  advisable  to  seek  out.  for  their 
opinions  and  advice,  some  of  the  private 
organizations  which  are  interested  in  the 
same  area  of  effort  as  the  Peace  Corps. 
And  yet  my  impression  is  that  there  is 
more  than  enough  room  for  all  of  the 
private  efforts  now  underway  as  well  as 
the  Peace  Corps  itself.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  harmony  between  the  private  and 
the  govemmentsd  efforts. 

The  needs  are  so  enormous  that  we  do 
not  need  to  woht  about  possible  over- 
lapping of  efforts,  or  a  diminution  or  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  private  organi- 
zations because  of  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  program  is  one  of  the 
least  expensive,  and  probably  one  of  the 
most  productive,  ways  in  which  we  can 
demonstrate  our  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  other  people. 

ITie  gentleman  from  Missouri  criti- 
cized this  program  as  a  "holy  cow,"  as  not 
being  a  person-to-person  program  but 
one  which  involves  government  with  gov- 
ernment. In  answer  to  that  contention, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  any  pri- 
vate effort,  missionary  or  otherwise,  can 
only  operate  within  a  foreign  country 
with  the  permission  of  that  government. 
In  some  cases  missionaries  have  been 
forced  to  leave  certain  countries.  The 
Ford  Foundation,  as  I  recall,  was  obliged 
to  leave  Burma  because  it  was  no  longer 
considered  acceptable  to  the  Government 
of  that  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  can  we  truth- 
fully say  that  the  Peace  Corps  does  not 
represent  a  person-to-person  effort?  I 
say  this  because  our  trip  to  Asia  took  us 
both  to  Malaysia,  where  we  have  a  pro- 
gram involving  260  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, and  to  the  Philippines,  where  we 
nave  one  of  our  more  substantial  pro- 
grams, involving  474  individuals.  On  our 
trip  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  capital  of  Ma- 
laysia, part  of  our  study  mission  had  the 


opportvmity  to  visit  a  leprosarium  out- 
side that  city.  There  are  about  2,500 
patients  in  this  particular  leprosariiun. 
There  have  been  three  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers in  that  establishment.  On  the 
day  of  our  visit,  two  volunteers  had  al- 
ready returned  home  and  there  was  only 
one  young  lady  left  there.  Her  name,  I 
might  add,  is  Miss  Sadie  Stout,  of  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans.  She  impressed  us  all 
very  deeply  with  her  intelligence  and 
her  devotion  to  the  job  she  was  doing. 
We  were  also  impressed  by  the  respect 
in  which  she  and  her  covolunteers  were 
held  by  those  who  worked  with  them. 

It  was  our  understanding  that  this 
American  effort,  small  as  it  was  in  num- 
bers, had  made  a  very  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  Malaysians  themselves.  The 
volunteers  had  encouraged  the  Malaysian 
people  to  join  in  working  at  this  insti- 
tution. When  we  discuss  this  program, 
therefore,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
very  real  amount  of  good  it  does. 

The  chairman  has  indicated  that  this 
program  has  been  slow  to  develop  and 
that  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
cruit volunteers  with  care  and  to  give 
them  adequate  training.  Recently  the 
training  program  has  been  lengthened. 

There  has  been  increased  emphasis  on 
learning  the  language  of  the  areas  to 
which  the  volunteers  will  go.  In  vari- 
ous ways,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say.  the 
Peace  Corps  has  learned  by  experience. 
It  has  significantly  improved  the  recruit- 
ment and  selection  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
major  discussion  about  the  rate  at  which 
the  Peace  Corps  should  expand.  Ques- 
tions will  be  asked  also  about  its  capac- 
ity to  expand  as  quickly  as  would  be 
possible  if  this  full  authorization  of  $102 
million  should  be  approved. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  can  tell 
with  any  positlveness  how  quickly  a 
quality  establishment  can  be  recruited. 
However.  I  would  think  it  would  be  the 
path  of  wisdom  for  us  to  approve  the 
authorization  recommended  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  have  in  front  of  me 
a  letter  which  has  been  circulated  to 
some  of  the  membership  of  the  House, 
signed  by  four  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  claims  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  had  consistent  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  nimiber  of  vol- 
unteers scheduled,  and  by  the  admission 
of  its  Director,  can  only  do  so  by  lower- 
ing the  standards  of  selection,  which  Is 
not  contemplated. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  was  not  here 
for  the  hearings,  but  my  reading  of  the 
hearings  would  not  support  such  a  con- 
tention. 

We  all  know  that  the  goal  of  9,000 
volunteers  by  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  not  achieved.  That  this  was 
the  case,  I  believe,  should  be  a  source 
of  congi-atulatlons  rather  than  a  source 
of  concern.  The  goal  was  not  reached 
because  the  Peace  Corps  was  deeply  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  quality  of  those 
they  did  select. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  now  decide  that  we  should  make 
it  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
posed expansion.  This  Is  an  expansion 
which  has  been  anticipated  since  the  pro- 


gram was  first  set  up.  Certainly  we 
should  not  hold  down  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion simply  because  they  did  not  meet 
their  goals  last  June  30. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
admitted  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
proposed  expansion  could  be  made  would 
be  by  lowering  the  standards  of  selection. 
Quite  the  contrary.  My  feeling  was  that 
he  suggested  that  the  applications  were 
coming  in  in  such  volume,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  pointed 
out.  that  we  would  be  able  to  maintain, 
and  even  improve,  our  standards  and  still 
meet  the  goals. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  experience  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  should  be  an  indication  of 
what  may  lie  ahead,  if  we  should  allow 
this  authorization.  The  Peace  Corps  de- 
liberately did  not  expand  its  roster  to  the 
full  9,000  authorized.  Consequently,  just 
under  $4  million  which  was  available  to 
the  Peace  Corps  was  not  utilized. 

If  it  should  not  reach  its  goal  of  11,300 
volunteers  in  this  current  fiscal  year.  I 
think  we  could  reasonably  anticipate  that 
some  of  the  money  available  to  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  very  un- 
charitable and  illogical  if  we  should  con- 
clude that  because  the  money  is  available 
they  are  inevitably  going  to  expend  it. 

Therefore,  I  do  hope  that  we  will  think 
twice  before  we  support  a  major  cut  of 
the  kind  which  I  understand  Is  contem- 
plated. The  amount  of  the  proposed 
cut,  I  might  add.  was  not  spelled  out  in 
the  letter  which  was  circulated  to  some 
of  the  membership. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle* 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

A  recent  publication  quotes  one  Doug- 
las Kiker,  who  signs  the  mail  as  Chief 
of  the  Public  Information  Division  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  as  saying— this  is  in 
regard  to  sending  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
to  Indonesia  to  help  Sukarno  who  is  a 
known  Communist — the  following : 

You  can  be  siire  we're  not  going  to  send 
any  flag-wavers  over  there,  any  kids  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  tattooed  on 
their  chests.  All  our  people  will  be  accept- 
able to  Sukarno. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kiker  and  asked  him 
about  this.  He  wrote  back  the  follow- 
ing: 

Our  belief  is  that  the  volunteers  would  be 
a  continuing  source  of  controversy  if  they 
went  to  all  tt^se  countrlea  with  the  pro- 
fessed duty  of  "preaching"  the  democratic 
free -enterprise  system  to  the  local  citizens. 

My  question  would  be  this:  What  sys- 
tem does  the  testimony  indicate  they  are 
"preaching"  to  these  people? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  I  did  not  see  the  ref- 
erence to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
until  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  I  have  not 
been  able  to  check  the  facts.  My  feel- 
ing is  the  Peace  Corps  volimteers  are  not 
primarily  engaged  In  political  activity 
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of  any  kind.    In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
inadvisable  for  them  to  do  that. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  being  sent  to  In- 
donesia are  being  sent  to  help  Sukarno. 
I  think  that  is  an  unfair  way  to  put  it. 
There  are  approximately  17  volunteers 
in  Indonesia.  As  far  as  I  know  they  are 
experts  in  physical  education.  To  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capacities  of  young  Indo- 
nesians in  the  field  of  physical  education 
would  be  helping  Sukarno  is  a  question. 
I  would  not  think  that  the  so-called 
leadership  of  Sukarno  would  be  in  any 
way  affected  by  those  17  volunteers.  I 
think  this  is  ah  unfortunate  description 
of  why  they  are  being  sent  to  that 
country. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Kiker's  letter  to  me 
in  effect  indicates  it  is  the  custom  to 
send  Peace  Corps  volunteers  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  leadership  of  the  country. 
If  they  are  acceptable  to  Sukarno  and 
they  are  not  over  there  to  preach,  as  he 
says,  "the  democratic  free  enterprise 
system  to  local  citizens."  He  says  that 
if  they  did  they  would  be  put  out. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  arguing,  I  hope,  that  we 
could  expect  to  send  volunteers  to  coun- 
tries that  are  not  willing  to  accept  them, 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  preach 
when  they  get  there,  or  whether  the 
group  is  a  governmental  or  private 
group.  There  has  to  be  clearance  by  the 
authorities  in  the  countries  to  which 
the  volunteers  go  in  order  to  have  them 
get  there.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  have 
them  ousted  as  soon  as  they  get  there  is 
for  them  to  preach  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  government  of  that  country. 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  out  of  the  po- 
litical problems  of  the  kind  the  gentle- 
man is  describing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHXJYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  inform  the 
gentlwnan  from  Kentucky  that  each 
Peace  Corps  volimteer  is  given  a  hand- 
book as  a  guide  for  his  conduct.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  of  the  paragraphs 
which  appears  on  page  46  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Mr.  Shriver.  put  in  this  quotation  from 
the  handbook,  and  I  think  that  will  an- 
swer the  question. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

We  hope  you  will  represent  the  best  in 
yo\ir  coxintry  with  honesty  and  with  dignity, 
and  that  you  will  explain  American  princi- 
ples and  problems  to  the  honest  doubter 
and  the  curious.  You  are  likely  to  be  most 
effective  if  you  speak  from  your  personal  be- 
liefs and  experience.  Bear  In  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  Peace  Corps  purpose  Is  serv- 
ice. Your  equipment  does  not  Include  a 
soapbox.  Answer  detractors  through  hard 
work  and  accomplishment,  not  in  political 
debate  (pp.  lft-17). 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Am  I  correct  in  my  be- 
lief that  about  125  volunteers  are  set 
aside  for  the  United  Nations  to  strength- 
en the  UH.;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  au- 
thority is  in  the  legislation  now  for  a 
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maximum  of  125  volunteers  to  work  with 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization.  There  is  no  increase 
recommended  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
my  assumption  that  Peace  Corps  train- 
ees are  trained  for  approximately  4 
months,  during  which  time  they  are 
supposed  to  learn  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  they  are  going  to' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  There  is  a 
very  intensive  instructional  program  in 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  going,  including  a  training  pe- 
riod of  up  to  120  days.  I  think  that  is 
the  normal  length  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  have  been  told  that 
a  Peace  Corps  staff  officer  by  the  name 
of  John  Cort  draws  $10,645  a  year,  and 
it  cost  $13,150  to  send  him  and  his  fam- 
ily to  his  station,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Again  I  have 
no  specific  information  about  the  case  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers.  As  I  under- 
stood from  the  facts  available  to  him, 
this  family  was  composed  of  nine  chil- 
dren. If  this  big  a  family  was  sent  to 
the  Philippines  I  would  think  it  would 
cost  that  much.  However,  I  would  not 
attempt  to  argue  wiHj  the  gentleman 
about  the  validity  of  those  figures. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  These  questions  come 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  in  a  letter. 
That  is  why  I  would  like  to  get  the  an- 
swer. This  constituent  indicates  that 
Wheaton  College  and  Berea  College, 
which  happens  to  be  in  Kentucky,  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
cause they  are  "too  religiously  orient- 
ed." She  quotes  from  a  publication 
known  as  Christianity  Today,  issue  of 
December  21.  1962.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Again.  I  am 
not  a  regiilar  reader  of  Christianity 
Today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  make  the  rec- 
ord clear  on  this  point  There  is  no 
ground  to  the  accusation  of  religious 
discrimination  by  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
selection  of  training  institutions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  addition  to  George- 
town and  Notre  Dame,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  trained  at  Oberlin,  Chicago,  Berea, 
and  Springfield  Colleges,  all  of  which 
have  various  Protestant  affiliations. 

In  addition,  a  Peace  Corps  official  who 
is  an  ordained  Baptist  minister,  will  be 
biisy  making  the  annual  address  at 
Wheaton  College  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  both  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  view  of  the 
chairman's  reference  to  the  instructions 
for  the  Peace  Corps  members  not  to  take 
soapboxes  along,  I  wonder  if  they  can 
give  assurance  that  in  countries  such  as 
Sukarno's  the  hosts  are  admonished  not 
to  have  soapboxes  to  expound  their 
ideologies. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ZABLocial. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  al- 
ready has  been  outlined  by  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
McDowell  1,  the  Peace  Corpsmen  have! 
indeed,  proven  themselves.  The  charge 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  almost  no 
record  of  accomplishment,  as  stated  in 
the  minority  report  to  this  bill,  is  com- 
pletely in  error. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H-R.  9009,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Coi-ps  Act,  as 
amended.  I,  like  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  was  not  at  the  hearings.  We 
happened  to  be  in  southeast  Asia  on  a 
congressional  study  mission  of  which  I 
was  Chairman.  We  were  in  southeast 
Asia  to  assess  the  military,  political,  and 
economic  situation  there.  One  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  picture  was  the  study 
missions  obsei-vation  of  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  American  Peace  Corps. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  stated,  we  visited  the  leprosarium  in 
Selangor  near  Kuala  Lumpur,  in  Malay- 
sia. One  could  not  help  but  feel  a  real 
sense  of  pride  in  these  Americans  toiling 
far  from  their  homes  smd  loved  ones,  not 
in  the  big  cities  but  in  the  hinterland. 

Right  on  the  boundary  between  Malay- 
sia and  Thailand  was  a  single  Peace 
Corps  girl  working  not  only  in  the  field 
of  nursing  but  also  at  giving  the  people 
of  her  region  the  real  image  of  what 
America  stands  for. 

Besides  the  volunteeers  in  the  lepro- 
sarium, there  are  others  employed  in  the 
district  hospitals  in  Malaysia,  in  rural 
health  centers,  in  yaws  and  tuberculosis 
control  programs,  or  engaged  in  child 
and  infant  care. 

Other  volunteers  in  Malaysia  are 
teachers,  4-H  project  leadere.  and  rural 
development  workers.  Among  the  latter 
occupation  group  are  architects  in  charge 
of  school  construction,  heavy  equipment 
operators,  and  surveyors  engaged  in  road 
construction,  foresters  and  soil  analysts 
who  are  mapping  the  forests  to  provide 
information  necessary  for  land-usp  plan- 
ning. 

The  Malaysia  press  has  been  almost 
unanimously  complimentary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Peace  Corps.  Its  Government 
is  among  those  which  have  requested 
more  volunteers — and  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  their  upkeep. 

Right  now,  for  example,  the  Malaysian 
Government  provides  70  percent  of  vol- 
.  unteer  housing  and  basic  furnishings. 
They  also  supply  uniforms  for  nurses, 
transportation  on  work  assignments, 
medical  care  and  general  equipment  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for 
Malaysian  civil  servants. 

The  reputation  of  the  Peace  Corps  was 
high  in  the  Philippines  which  we  also 
visited.  There  we  were  told  of  the  many 
accomplishments  of  the  474  volunteers 
working  throughout  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Most  of  this  group  were  teach- 
ers, working  In  350  rural  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 
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The  impact  of  these  young  people  on 
Philippine  education  has  been  notable. 
According  to  Philippine  officials,  the  vol- 
unteers are  making  important  progress 
in  giving  the  average  Filipino  a  better 
education  and,  consequently,  a  better 
chance  in  life. 

As  an  expression  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  is  held  in  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere  throughout 
Asia,  its  volunteers  working  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  were  given  the  1963 
Ramon  Magsaysay  Award  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding.  This  award  is 
known  as  the  Asian  Nobel  Prize. 

Is  this  not  an  instance  of  evidence  of 
accomplishment  in  fact? 

Director  Shriver,  who  received  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  volunteers  in  a 
ceremony  in  Manila  last  August,  has 
called  it,  and  I  quote  "The  finest  tribute 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  re- 
ceived." 

More  than  that,  however,  it  is  the  best 
possible  adveitisement  for  the  United 
States  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
Through  their  collective  efforts,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  showing  the 
world  what  Americans  are  really  like. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Peace 
Corps  have  been  recognized  by  most  of 
those  who  originally  opposed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  program.  Yet  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  oppose  the  modest  expan- 
sion of  the  program  included  in  the  legis- 
lation now  before  this  body. 

Their  opposition,  they  say.  Is  based  on 
the  fear  that  the  Peace  Coips  will  grow 
too  big.  too  cumbersome,  too  bureau- 
cratic. I  share  their  concern  about  this 
eventuality,  but  I  do  not  fear  that  it  will 
occur  with  the  modest  expansion  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  legislation. 

Let  us  fear  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  too 
big  when  the  number  of  volunteers  be- 
gins to  approximate  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  volunteers. 

We  know  that  this  is  far  from  the 
case  now.  Although  the  Peace  Corps 
now  has  volunteers  at  work  in  46  coun- 
tries, some  20  more  countries  have  had  to 
be  turned  down  in  their  requests  for 
coipsmen. 

In  many  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
Peace  Corps  is  working,  the  Governments 
have  repeatedly  asked  that  additional 
volunteers  be  sent.  None  of  us  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  work  that  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  underdeveloped  and 
emerging  countries  of  the  world. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  Central  and  South  America  where  a 
continentwide  effort  against  hunger, 
ignorance  and  poverty  are  underway. 
Most  of  the  additional  Peace  Corps  men 
will  be  sent  to  assist  our  neighbors  of 
Latin  America. 

Let  us  fear  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  too 
big  when  administrative  costs  begin  to 
surge  upward. 

Thus  far,  as  we  have  seen  and  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  ratio  of  administrative  expenses  to 
the  cost  of  the  Peace  Corps  programs  has 
decreased. 

Let  us  fear  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
grown  too  big  when  the  quality  of  the 
volunteers  lags. 

As  we  know,  this  has  not  happened. 
Rather,  the  trend  in  the  Peace  Corps  has 


been  toward  attaining  tighter  and  higher 
requirements  for  more  technically  quali- 
fied volunteers. 

As  the  result  of  2  years  experience  and 
continuous  research  into  what  makes  a 
good  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  selection 
procedures  and  criteria  have  improved. 
This  improvement  is  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  the  young  men  and  women  we 
are  sending  abroad  as  representatives  of 
our  Nation. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fear  that 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Peace 
Corps  will  abandon  its  hard  scrabble, 
pioneer  stance  to  wander  down  the  prim- 
rose lane  of  bureaucratic  bigness. 

Rather,  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  Peace  Corps,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Director  Shriver  and  his  staff, 
will  continue  the  fine  record  of  achieve- 
ment which  has  been  compiled  in  the 
first  2  yeais  of  the  program's  existence. 

History  will  call  the  Peace  Corps  one 
of  the  finest  products  of  American  ge- 
nius. We  cannot  abandon  that  genius 
now. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  body  passed 
the  original  Peace  Corps  Act.  we  were 
directly  instrumental  in  putting  Amer- 
ica's best  foot  forward.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  time  has  come  to  take  another 
step.  Therefore,  I  very  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  be  passed  as  it  has 
been  recommended  out  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from       Massachusetts       [Mr. 

CONTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  since  its  inception 
shown  most  careful  restraint  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money. 
Last  year  alone,  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  $3.9  million  of 
unused  funds.  Let  me  make  clear  that 
the  Peace  Corps  could  easily  have  ex- 
pended this  amount,  hke  some  other 
agencies  of  Government  have  in  the 
past,  but  chose  not  to.  I  want  to  state 
that  to  turn  this  commendable  practice 
into  an  argument  against  authorizing  all 
of  the  funds  requested  by  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  both  unwise 
and  unwarranted. 

It  is  unwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
want  to  encourage  all  Government 
agencies  to  show  the  type  of  restraint 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  demonstrated. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Peace  Corps  could 
have  met  its  last  year's  goal  of  9,000  vol- 
unteers if  it  had  chosen  to  do  so  and 
thus  could  have  expended  those  $4  mil- 
lion, for  the  Peace  Corps  received  over 
32,000  applications  last  year,  which  is 
far  more  than  enough  to  create  a  9.000- 
man  Peace  Corps.  But  the  Peace  Corps 
voluntarily  chose  to  raise  even  higher  its 
selection  standards.  It  also  chose  to  try 
to  fulfill  requests  of  countries  overseas 
for  certain  hard-to-find  skills  rather 
than  send  over  persons  with  difficult 
skills  which  were  not  specifically  re- 
quested. Thus  I  certainly  want  to  add 
my  support  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
their  majority  report  that: 

The  restraint  that  has  characterized  the 
administration  [of  the  Peace  Corps)  should 
be    encouraged.     The   full   amount   of   the 


funds  requested  have  been  approved  by  the 
conunittee  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
used  prudently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do  I  feel  the 
argument  that  I  have  described  is  unwise, 
I  also  feel  that  it  is  unwananted.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  have  11,300  well-qualified  volunteers 
on  board  by  the  end  of  next  summer. 
The  American  people  are  continuing  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  Peace 
Corps — and  they  are  responding  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers — 4,338  applications 
were  received  last  month,  compared  with 
2,342  for  October  1962.  In  fact,  yester- 
day no  less  than  537  people  applied  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  figures  I 
have  just  mentioned  are  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  American  people.  They  also  demon- 
strate that  the  Peace  Corps  is  going  full 
steam  ahead  and  will  meet  its  goals.  In 
setting  its  goals  for  this  year,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  taken  into  account  its  short- 
fall of  last  year.  It  has  reduced  its  goal 
from  13,000  to  11,300  volunteers  and, 
consequently,  reduced  its  request  for 
funds  from  $108  to  $102  million.  I  think 
we  should  give  this  fine  organization  a 
vote  of  confidence;  I  think  we  should 
adopt  the  majority  recommendation  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
vote  the  Peace  Corps  the  $102  million 
that  it  has  asked  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arms  of  our  foreign 
polic3^.  I  have  traveled  in  Africa,  in  the 
Far  East,  and  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have 
seenXhe  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  out 
in  tfie  jungles  around  the  world.  I  have 
seen  these  areas  where  they  have  98  per- 
cent illiteracy.  And  if  it  were  not  for  a 
member  of  the  Pekce  Corps,  living  out  in 
their  jungles  in  a  tent  or  in  a  hut.  or  in  a 
little  trailer,  along  with  another  member 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  educating  these  chil- 
dren— if  it  were  not  for  these  members, 
such  education  would  not  be  available  to 
these  poor,  unfortunate  people  out  in  the 
farfiung  jungles  of  the  world.  I  have 
seen  areas  where  they  had  to  travel  for 
miles  and  miles  and  miles,  over  dirt  roads, 
or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey,  or  water  buf- 
falo without  finding  a  nurse  or  a  doctor 
to  care  for  the  ills  of  these  poor  people 
afflicted  with  malaria,  yaws,  dysentery,  or 
any  one  of  the  many  other  tropical 
diseases. 

I  have  seen  4-H  members  now  in  the 
Peace  Corps  working  in  a  school  feeding 
program — irrigation  work,  animal  hus- 
bandry— helping  and  teaching  the  down- 
trodden how  to  produce  crops  to  sustain 
themselves  from  starvation. 

I  have  seen  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  working  in  a  project  of  self-help 
community  development  in  Africa,  laying 
out  roads,  building  bridges  and  culverts, 
schools,  and  water  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  honorable 
body  will  vote  this  authorization  bill  in 
full  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
with  a  sense  of  amazement  that  I  have 
been  sitting  here  listening  to  a  debate 
as  to  whether  we  should  cut  from  the 
Peace    Corps   budget   request   a    figure 
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amounting  to  some  10  or  20  percent  of 
the  total. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  achlevlnif.  with  a  striking  degree 
of  success,  the  goals  which  were  estab- 
lished for  it.  And  I  believe  that  they 
have  worked  toward  those  goals  wisely 
and  responsibly,  never  sacrificing  quality 
for  the  sake  of  quantity.  Every  indica- 
tion available  to  us  seems  to  support  me 
in  those  convictions. 

If  any  Member  of  this  House  believes 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  failed  or  that 
it  is  destined  to  fail  in  the  coming  year, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  discuss  with  him 
whether  it  should  continue  to  exist  at  all. 
But  I  cannot  understand  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  saving  of  10  or  20  percent 
of  the  Peace  Corps  request  at  the  cost 
of  crippling  that  agency  during  the  com- 
ing year,  and  perhaps  permanently. 

I  have  heard  nothing  so  far  which  sup- 
ports the  assertion  that  $85  million  Is  a 
more  suitable  level  of  authorization  for 
the  Peace  Corps  than  $102  or  $50  or  $2 
million.  Until  we  have  an  indication 
that  some  portion  of  their  request  is  in- 
deed marginal — that  some  can  be  spared 
and  some  cannot — I  maintain  that  we 
should  give  them  the  full  amount  or 
nothing  at  all.  On  the  basis  of  the  Peace 
Corps  performance  during  the  past  2^ 
years,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  not  be 
making  a  mistake  in  giving  them  the  full 
amount. 

-  There  are,  of  course,  those  among  our 
membership  who  consistently  look  at  the 
negative  side  and  project  America's  fu- 
ture Into  the  depths  of  communistic 
atheism. 

Two  months  ago  the  Birch  publica- 
tions called  it  defeat  for  capitalism  and 
appeasement  for  the  United  States  to 
sell  wheat  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  un- 
American  to  limit  our  armaments  in  any 
way  and  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth. 

It  is  significant  that  yesterday's  issue 
of  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report  concluded 
In  a  major  editorial  that  the  Soviets  had 
lost  the  cold  war  because  they  have  given 
up  in  space  and  now  want  to  trade  with 
us. 

U.S.  News  fails  to  recognLze  that  the 
existing  Democratic  administration  is 
the  responsible  entity  that  has  convinced 
the  Soviets  that  Birch  and  Smoot  groups 
do  not  speak  for  the  United  States — they 
can  trust  us  both  in  trade  and  space. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  assisting  in  promot- 
ing this  international  understanding. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
was  one  bill  that  has  seemed  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  entire  Nation,  if 
not  the  entire  world,  it  was  the  bill  that 
was  put  before  us  some  3  years  ago  when 
we  first  passed  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  I 
do  not  think  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress that  I  have  been  identified  with  a 
more  popular  issue  than  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  imderstand  that  later  In  the  debate 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  cut  back 
the  Peace  Corps  from  the  amount  re- 
quested in  this  bill. 

What  are  the  reasons  we  should  be  ask- 
ing as  to  why  the  Peace  Corps  should 
not  be  given  the  room  to  move  which 
the  committee  has  suggested  in  the  bill 


now  before  us?  In  answering  that  ques- 
tion to  ourselves  we  should  ask  why  has 
the  Peace  Corps  not  fulfilled  its  past 
commitment  that  they  had  made,  of  re- 
cruiting some  9.000  members  by  August 
of  this  year.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this?  I  think  if  we  examine  carefully 
into  the  matter  we  will  find  that  the 
Peace  Corps  raised  the  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  their  people. 

In  other  words,  they  specifically  have 
changed  from  a  training  requirement  of 
140  hours  in  languages  to  280  hours  of 
training  in  languages.  This  has,  in  ef- 
fect, resulted  in  a  slowing-down  influ- 
ence on  their  recruitment.  For  this  ac- 
tion, I  think  they  should  be  commended. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  be  in  a  position  of  penalizing 
them  for  having  tightened  up  and  im- 
proved the  criteria  and  quality  of  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  they  go 
about  getting  into  this  occupation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  minority 
report  they  say  that  they  heard  only 
from  Sargent  Shriver  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  in  rather  salutary  terms. 
The  minority  report  says  that  "against 
these  accomplishments,  by  public  rela- 
tions, we  have  almost  no  evidence  of  ac- 
complishment in  fact." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of 
another  committee  in  Congress  that  has 
been  furnished  more  information  about 
an  activity  of  Government  than  we  have 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs  with 
respect  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  three 
volumes,  "The  Story  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,"  and  it  was  furnished  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. It  has  a  long  index.  Under  the 
index  it  reads  "What  We  Were  Told  To 
Do"  imder  the  first  heading.  The  next 
heading  is  "What  We  Achieved."  TTie 
next  heading  Is  "Where  We  Propose  To 
Go  and  What  It  Would  Cost." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  each  of 
those  headings  it  is  broken  down  so  that 
anyone  who  really  wanted  to  dig  deeply 
into  the  Peace  Corps  would  have  ade- 
quate information  at  hand.  That  is  only 
volume  I.  In  volume  n  it  goes  into  the 
geographic  areas  of  the  world  and  tells 
the  story  of  what  has  happened  in  each 
area  of  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
statement  in  the  minority  views  is  in- 
correct because,  certainly,  there  has  been 
ample  information  that  has  been  sup- 
plied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  the  mail 
the  Peace  Corps  received  over  6,000 
pieces  of  mail  in  1  day.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
method  of  recruiting  volunteers  has  been 
substantially  changed.  During  the  last 
3  years,  they  have  been  going  to  college 
campuses  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in 
order  to  attract  the  graduates.  The 
Peace  Corps  this  year  have  changed  that 
because  they  find  most  seniors  have  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  where  they  are  go- 
ing to  work  prior  to  that  time.  So.  they 
are  beginning  in  the  fall  of  this  year 
to  go  out  and  now  anticipate  that  of  the 
650,000  graduates  of  the  colleges  next 
year  about  10  percent  of  them  will  be 
interested  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  that 


1   percent  of  that   10  percent  will  be 
finally  selected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  not  by  a  par- 
tisan individual  or  group.  Indeed,  the 
figures  were  prepared  by  the  former 
Comptroller  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Max  Medley,  who  was 
the  Comptroller  of  the  GSA  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  He  is  the 
man  who  is  now  statistical  adviser  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  has  made  the  estimate 
that  the  Peace  Corps  will  have  65,000 
volunteer  applications  of  which  they 
expect  to  recruit  approximately  10  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  sup- 
port the  Peace  Corps  in  this  instance, 
and  vote  the  authorization  that  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsunacaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9009. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  come  out  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  the  Peace  Corps. 
Several  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Dana 
Parnsworth  of  Harvard  University  re- 
searched into  the  question  of  why  our 
young  men  and  women  were  turning  to 
crime  and  delinquency,  he  came  up  with 
this  conclusion :  that  our  young  men  and 
women  today  are  afflicted  with  one  grave 
illness,  a  lack  of  purpose  in  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
given  to  our  youth,  and  even  to  our 
elders,  a  new  purpose  in  living. 

I  may  sound  more  like  a  minister  than 
a  Congressman  when  I  say  this,  but  what 
gieater  purpose  in  life  can  we  instill  in 
our  youth  than  to  serve  one's  fellow  man, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  to- 
ward the  end  of  peace? 
This  is  what  the  Peace  Corps  has  done. 
Besides,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  the^best  and  cheapest  invest- 
ment that  this  country  has  ever  made 
in  international  good  will. 

Moreover,  dollar  for  dollar,  this  ex- 
penditure has  proven  more  effective  in 
selling  Americtin  democracy  abroad  than 
ansrthing  else  we  have  ever  done.  The 
United  States  has  spent  many  billions 
of  dollars  in  military  assistance  and  in 
direct  expenditures  in  maintaining  U.S. 
forces  abroad  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
our  own  national  security,  to  guard 
against  the  further  territorial  expansfon 
of  communism.  In  South  Vietnam, 
alone,  we  are  spending  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  a  day. 

The  Peace  Corps  budget  asked  of  Con- 
gress this  year  is  puny  in  comparison. 
No  money  appropriated  by  this  body  was 
ever  spent  for  a  better  purpose,  or  with 
greater  efficiency  In  terms  of  the  results 
obtained. 

Last  year  the  Peace  Corps  operated  in 
46  different  coimtrles.  The  demand  for 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  far  outstrips 
the  supply.  At  the  beginning  of  this  fis- 
cal year,  there  were  4,393  volunteers 
serving  overseas  and  2.161  In  training. 
Of  these,  2,238  are  In  Africa  or  prepar- 
ing to  be  assigned  there.  There  are  2.194 
in  Latin  America,  1,272  In  the  Far  East. 
and  850  in  the  Near  East-south  Asia  re- 
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glon.  The  unselfish  services  of  these 
Americans  have  been  greatly  appreciated 
in  every  country  they  have  entered.  This 
is  a  true  measure  of  achievement. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
relative  to  our  program  has  been  the  or- 
ganization of  Peace  Corps  units  by  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  West  Germany,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  have 
all  started  such  programs.  In  addition, 
the  International  Peace  Corps  Secre- 
tariat is  helping  to  create  domestic  Peace 
Corps  units  in  a  number  of  the  nations 
where  the  United  States  and  European 
Peace  Corps  units  have  already  been  at 
work. 

The  great  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  recognized  by  the  various  na- 
tions served,  but  the  most  definitive  rec- 
ognition has  come  from  the  Philippines, 
which  awarded  the  Ramon  Magsaysay 
Award,  the  Asian  equivalent  to  the  Nobel 
Prize,  to  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  Manila  Evening  News  commented 
that  the  American  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers who  worked  In  that  part  of  the 
world  secured  a  verdict  not  before 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  foreign  group, 
and  that  Peace  Corps  workers  achieved 
in  less  than  2  years  an  understanding 
with  Asian  peoples  that  promises  to  pass 
all  tests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  Inform 
this  body  that  many  of  the  Peace  Corps 
men  who  helped  in  winning  this  coveted 
award  were  trained  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Dr.  John  N.  Stalker,  Director  of  Peace 
Corps  projects  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, volunteers  for  the  Philippines  and 
for  other  Asian  nations  have  been  trained 
at  the  Hllo  Training  Center.  The  tran- 
sition training  program  set  up  in  Waipio 
Valley,  Island  of  Hawaii,  offers  a  realis- 
tic simulated  environment  for  service  in 
southeast  Asia,  complete  with  rice  pad- 
dies, thatched  huts,  and  even  a  team  of 
carabao. 

Tlie  Hilo  Peace  Corps  Training  Center 
has  been  highly  praised  even  by  those 
who  at  one  time  said  the  Peace  Corps 
would  not  work.  One  of  them,  John 
White,  now  a  Peace  Corps  oflBclal  in 
Thailand  said  the  Hllo  Training  Center 
is  doing  an  "excellent"  job  and  praised 
the  atmosphere  prevailing  at  the  Hilo 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  w'ith 
trainees  at  the  Hllo  Training  Center.  I 
have  found  them  fired  with  enthusiasm 
and  possessed  of  high  ideals.  They  can 
only  continue  to  bring  credit  and  fa- 
vorable reaction  to  the  United  States 
wherever  they  may  serve.  The  Peace 
Corps  program  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

I  urge  pa.ssagc  of  H.R.  9009. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  GiLLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
*  >  add  my  vQice  to  others  here  today  in 


support  of  H.R.  9009.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  majority  views  in  the  co^^t- 
tee  report  on  this  bill  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  the  measure. 

The  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  ful- 
filling its  goals  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  over.  More  and  more  volun- 
teers are  requested  by  those  countries 
that  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  Corps  in  action.  While  we  hear  many 
words  of  criticism  of  all  aspects  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  seldom  do  we  hear  words 
of  criticism  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Those 
who  withhold  their  support  of  this  pro- 
gram usually  do  so  on  other  grounds. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  past  summer 
the  nearly  1,300  volunteers  in  11  Asian 
countries  were  selected  collectively  to 
receive  this  year's  Ramon  Magsaysay 
Award  in  international  understanding. 
Often  called  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of 
Asia,  this  award  was  conferred  on  the 
volunteers  "for  their  contribution  to  work 
among  people  and  service  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  humanity  in  a  direct  an4 
personal  way."  Usually  given  only  to 
individuals  and  to  Asians,  the  award  is 
a  signal  honor  and  mark  of  achievement 
in  the  relatively  short  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. This,  Mr.  Chairman,  attests 
to  the  impact  the  Corps  has  had  in  Asia. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  note  that  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  had  the  privilege  of 
contributing  in  some  measure  toward 
the  success  of  the  Corps  in  Asia.  Our 
Hilo  training  facility  has  trained  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
volunteers  in  five  southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. We  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  these  spirited  and  eager  volun- 
teers undergo  their  rigorous  training  at 
Hilo,  and  have  followed  their  work  In 
Asia.  We  are  proud  of  the  opportunity 
we  have  in  playing  a  small  part  in  this 
tremendously  important  program. 

The  Peace  Corps  needs  our  support.  It 
is  a  program  that  offers  hope  of  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  international  under- 
standing on  a  more  personal  basis.  It 
serves  the  end  that  men  and  women  of 
other  lands  will  look  on  America  as  a 
nation  of  people,  not  dollars. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois    [Mr.  Derwin- 

SKll. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  the  Peace  Corps,  if  it  Is  in  any  dan- 
ger at  all,  it  is  in  danger  from  its  own 
supporters  who  are  lavish  in  their  pro- 
nouncements and  their  support  and  in 
their  endorsement  of  all  the  press  re- 
leases that  we  receive  dally  from  the 
Peace  Corps  operations. 

I  prefer  to  use  a  few  statistics  which 
the  public  picks  up  rather  than  the  com- 
plicated philosophy  that  we  have  in  the 
House  today.  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  Peace  Corps  was  promoted 
2  •  2  years  ago  as  a  program  for  dedicated 
young  crusaders  who  would  struggle  in 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  on  a  fantas- 
tic salary  of  $75  a  month. 

We  are  now  told  it  costs  $9,000  a  year 
to  keep  this  man  in  the  field.  In  effect, 
this  means  88  percent  of  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  Peace  Corps  man  in  the  field  is  the 
cost  of  bureaucracy,  and  this  huge  bu- 


reaucratic expense  is  hardly  a  credit  to 
the  Peace  Corps  man. 

May  I  refer  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  since  I  doubt  his  figiores,  I  wish  he 
would  recheck  them.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  receive 
6.000  letters  a  day.  I  am  told  that  the 
White  House  averages  5.000  letters  a  day, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Peace  Corps  has 
outshined  the  White  House  as  the  Great 
White  Father  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  fact,  I  said  that  more 
than  6,000  letters  are  received.  The 
actual  letter  count  yesterday  was  6,625 
pieces  of  mail. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Is  this  for  1  day? 

Mr.  BARRY.    One  day. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Then  we  should  in- 
crease the  authorization  to  allow  extra 
millions  to  handle  the  mail. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
with  respect  to  $9,000  for  keeping  a  man 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  a  great  deal  of  this 
is  in  the  training  prior  to  his  going  into 
the  field. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  realize  that,  and 
I  also  realize  it  is  due  to  the  cost  of  issu- 
ing press  releases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  low-a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  Peace  Corps,  why  do  they 
have  recruiting  teams  running  all  over 
the  country  drumming  up  volunteers? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  hate  to  be  face- 
tious in  answering  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, but  after  all,  the  Marine^,  the  Air 
Force,  and  Navy  have  recruiters,  so  there 
is  competition  for  manp>ower. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  according  to 
the  latest  statistics  we  have  available, 
there  are  approximately  7,100  Peace 
Corps  men  in  the  field.  We  maintain  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
reach  its  goal  of  11,300  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  therefore  they  could  not 
possibly  need  the  $102  million. 

The  point  therefore  becomes:  Rather 
than  have  the  Peace  Corps  come  in  year 
after  year  with  requests  for  funds  they 
cannot  possibly  spend,  we  would  do  more 
to  help  the  cause  of  Its  altruistic  position 
by  putting  them  on  a  realistic  basis.  We 
should  supply  the  funds  actually  needed. 
We  would  not  have  to  go  through  ad- 
ditional debate  or  concern  about  the 
motivation  of  the  Peace  Corps  every  year 
because  it  would  be  reporting  to  us  with 
legitimate  figures.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  the  Peace  Corps 
In  the  two  previous  opportunities, 
this  is  a  painful  vote  to  cast.  I  recog- 
nize the  crusading  spirit,  I  recognize  the 
tremendous  zeal  that  Individuals  carry 
into  the  field.  But  I  also  recognize  that 
despite  any  number  of  booklets  the 
Peace  Corps  itself  may  publish  or  any 
amount  of  press  releases  they  produce, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  the  great  mystery  of 
this  era.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
Peace  Corps  except  that  information 
which  has  been  generated  through  a 
99.5-percent  favorable  press.     I  do  not 
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believe  that  we  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  put  ourselves  In  the  position 
of  giving  a  blank  check  year  after  year 
to  a  well-meaning  but  less  than  perfectly 
operated  organization.  For  this  reason 
I  xirge  your  careful  consideration  of 
amendments  that  will  be  forthcoming  to 
give  the  Peace  Corps  a  realistic  sum  of 
money  that  will  not  in  any  way  hinder  its 
operations  and  will  permit  it  to  continue 
serving  the  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
ironic  that  opposition  to  this  bill  is  led 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DERWDfSKi  I ,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson],  three  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues  from  the  Middle 
West. 

It  is  ironic,  I  say.  because  if  there  is 
one  area  of  the  country  whose  heritage 
and  tradition  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  unselfish  cooperation  and  working  to- 
gether Qf  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  our  Mid- 
dle West.  It  was  over  our  prairies  that 
the  wagon  trains  rode.  It  was  our  clear- 
ings that  the  neighbors  helped  to  clear. 
It  was  our  bams  that  the  friendly  people 
of  the  Middle  West  helped  each  other 
raise. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  of 
history  and  Johnny  Appleseed  of  legend 
who  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  what  the  Peace  Corps  now  stands  for. 

I  am  proud  that  10  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps,  625  young 
men  and  women,  are  from  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Illinois.  I  was  proud  that  when 
I  saw  the  Peace  Corps  in  Chile  a  year 
ago,  a  young  woman  from  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  was  there  showing  them  how  to  be 
a  dental  technician.  A  young  man  from 
Iowa  was  showing  animal  husbandry  to 
those  poverty-stricken  people.  Another 
young  man  from  the  west  side  of  Chicago 
was  sharing  his  talents  with  them. 

I/hope  the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois  will  consider  the  bill 
this  afternoon  and  see  whether  they  can- 
not be  sympathetic  to  it.  so  that  the 
young  people  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  who  want  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices in  the  most  unselfish  effort  of  the 
age,  and  the  young  people  from  the  other 
47  States,  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  frontier  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  out  in  the 
Middle  West  was  the  real  frontier,  not 
the  theoretical  frontier  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  su?e  these  Peace 
Corps  people  have  the  real  spirit  of  the 
frontier. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
include  me  among  those  midwestemers, 
since  I  come  from  Michigan? 


Mr.  REUSS.  Among  the  midwestem- 
ers who  are  for  the  Peace  Corps  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  say  I  am 
deeply  stirred  by  his  description  of  this 
pioneer  spirit.  He  only  left  out  the  most 
crucial  point  in  describing  it.  It  was  not 
tax  subsidized.  * 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  2  years 
ago  when  we  were  first  called  upon  to 
vote  for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  joined  a  very 
considerable  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  did  so  with  great  reservation.  Each 
year  since  that  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  voting  for  thiis  bill.  I  have  done 
so  with  a  Uttle  more  assurance.  It  is 
my  intention  to  vote  for  it  this  year. 
This  is  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that 
the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  per- 
fect. On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
deficiencies.  We  could  stand  here  and 
recite  specific  examples  of  things  that 
have  been  done  incorrectly.  My  file  at 
the  committee  table  contains  instances 
in  which  money  has  been  improvidently 
and  improperly,  in  my  opinion,  spent. 
But  on  balance,  I  believe  the  program 
has  been  good.  On  balance  I  beUeve  it 
is  the  best  of  the  programs  which  may 
generally  be  grouped  together  under  the 
heading  of  foreign  aid — and  I  use  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  has  been 
good  in  part  because,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here  earlier  this  afternoon,  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  missionary  spirit  con- 
nected with  much  of  this  program.  That 
is  fine  and  proper  and  it  is  as  it  should 
be. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  have 
my  colleagues  think  that  all  people  em- 
ployed by  the  Peace  Corps  are  employed 
at  minimum  wage  levels.  If  you  turn  to 
the  hearings  on  page  43.  you  will  find  a 
table  of  salaries.  You  will  observe  that 
in  the  Peace  Corps  there  are  19  people 
who  draw  salaries  between  $18,000  and 
$20,000  per  year.  There  are  35  people,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  who 
draw  salaries  between  $16,000  and  $18.- 
000  a  year.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  program  has  been  generally  good. 
It  has  a  great  deal  of  the  missionary, 
crusading  spirit  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred.  But  at  the  same  time 
in  many  respects,  it  is  not  what  one 
might  designate  in  its  entirety  as  a  bare 
bones  type  of  activity. 

I  now  must  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Saigent 
Shriver  and  many  of  his  staff.  They 
have  performed  their  duties  in  a  dili- 
gent, and  I  think  effective,  manner.  I 
believe  they  are  to  be  commended  upon 
the  fact  that  they  have  turned  back  this 
year  almost  $4  million  of  the  amoimt 
that  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  thf 
Peace  Corps  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be^ 
lieve  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  sup- 
ported again  this  year.  But  I  think  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  of  money 
provided  in  the  bill  is  too  great.  This 
can  be  gone  into  in  more  detail  later  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  more  fully  discussed. 
But  what  I  think  this  committee  and  this 
House  ought  to  do  today  is  to  pass  the 
bill  with  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the 


amount  of  dollars  authorized  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  next  year. 

One  other  point  should  be  made,  Mr 
Chairman.  That  is  in  the  original  pro- 
posal there  were  very  broad,  sweeping 
provisions  for  the  activity  which  we 
know  generally  as  the  Intemational 
Peace  Corps.  There  are  activities  of 
this  sort  afoot  now.  The  headquarters 
is  in  connection  with  our  Peace  Corps. 
The  committee  felt,  very  wisely,  that 
If  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  good  idea,  if  it 
is  an  American  idea,  it  ought  to  be  Mn- 
tinued  as  an  American  project. 

In  modifying  the  original  provisions 
and  in  setting  a  limit  dollarwise  of  $300.- 
000,  we  have  done  a  good  and  a  wise 
thing.  I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  ought  to  permit  the  values  which 
have  been  extolled  here  this  afternoon 
of  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  institution  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  sentiment  of  our  people — I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  permit  that  to  be- 
come diluted  and  perhaps  lose  its  iden- 
tity as  a  part  of  an  international  peace 
corps. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  now  be- 
fore us  we  may  give  knowledge  and  skills 
to  countries  which  desire  to  set  up  their 
own  peace  corps  establishments,  but  we 
have  fixed  a  dollar  limit  and  we  have 
removed  much  of  the  sweeping  author- 
ity originally  requested  for  this  purpose. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  conclude 
by  urging  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  also  to  support  a  reasonable  dol- 
lar reduction,  which  I  do  not  believe  will 
seriously  hamper  the  proper  operation 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  subject  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
receiving  much  attention  here  today  as 
it  has  since  its  inception.  The  primary 
reasons  for  its  acceptance,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  twofold.  First,  the  American 
people  have  recognized  the  failure  of 
other  types  of  foreign  aid  programs 
which  have  created  a  damaging  image 
of  America  and  arc  looking  for  a  pro- 
gram that  will  have  a  longer  range,  more 
productive  effect.  Second,  our  jjeople 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  urgency  of 
establishing  a  program  that  will  initi- 
ate an  ideological  offensive  of  our  own 

an  offensive  designed  to  set  the  stage 
for  winning  the  cold  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  advocates  of  the 
Communist  doctrine. 

There  are.  however,  a  few  observa- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  make.  Since 
1955,  I  have  participated  in  a  program 
that  provides  various  missionary  services 
throughout  the  world — a  program  de- 
signed to  promote  self-sufficiency.  This 
program  is  carried  on  with  no  tax  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  been  our  experience  throughout  the 
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years,  once  a  mission  station  Is  estab- 
lished and  the  na,tive  staffing  is  com- 
pleted— the  serviced  continues  to  expand 
but  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
.'sponsoring  organization  tend  to  de- 
crease. In  effect,  the  mission  programs 
carried  on  by  many  denominations  can 
be  appropriately  Identified  as  private 
peace  corps. 

Where  I  strongly  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Peace  Corps,  I  feel  it  is  per- 
tinent to  point  out  that  the  requests  for 
additional  funds  here  today  suggest  an 
increasing  financial  commitment  to  the 
sponsor — the  U.S.  Government — the 
American  taxpayer.  With  this  in  mind, 
I  believe  we  should  give  more  incentive 
and  recognition  to  the  efforts  of  orga- 
nizations willing  to  carry  out  and  ex- 
pand the  private  peace  corps  concept — it 
would  appear  to  be  more  efficient  and 
truly  provide  the  motivation  for  people 
best  equipped  to  carry  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  image. 

The  great  struggle  between  ideologies 
continues  on  and  will  be  with  us  for  years 
to  come.  The  ideological  offensive  of  the 
Soviet  Union  advocates  a  program  where 
the  public  sector,  I  repeat  the  public  sec- 
tor, provides  all  services  to  their  ixjpula- 
tion — directs  their  destinies  and  controls 
their  opportunities.  The  American  way 
of  life  is  Just  the  opposite — at  least.  It 
has  been  in  the  past — bringing  this  coun- 
try to  its  present  plateau,  where  we  enjoy 
the  highest  standard  of  living.  The 
American  way  of  life  advocates  a  mini- 
mal Intervention  In  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual by  Government.  Our  federal 
system  of  government  was  designed  to 
provide  the  guidelines,  under  constitu- 
tional law  and  to  create  the  environ- 
ment for  the  private  sector  to  advance 
and  flourish,  with  a  minimum  of  restric- 
tions. I 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  believe  the  full 
potential  of  our  Peace  Corps  effort  will 
be  realized  until  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  reconsiders  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  program.  Our  phi- 
losophy should  be  reflected  in  all  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs — more  emphasis  in 
the  private  sector  and  less  emphasis  In 
the  public  sector.  Let  me  make  myself 
perfectly  clear.  I  am  for  the  Peace 
Corps  concept — and  will  continue  to 
support  the  cause.  However.  It  will  be 
my  intent  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  promote  the  philosophy  that 
reflects  the  American  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  current  programs,  I  want  to  vig- 
orously recommend  that  the  leaders  of 
our  private  enterprise  system  recognize  a 
new  responsibility  of  providing  for  our 
security.  They  must  take  the  lead  in 
projecting  an  ideological  offensive  truly 
representative  of  our  private  enterprise 
system— It  Is  they  who  are  the  most  qual- 
ified to  lead.  The  Congress  might  con- 
sider broadening  tax  Incentives  to  ex- 
pedite the  formation  of  such  a  program. 
Further,  the  creation  of  a  Freedom 
Academy,  sponsored  by  our  private  sec- 
tor, staffed  by  qualified  graduates  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  Is,  in  my  judg- 
nient,  the  type  of  program  we  should 
advocate  as  the  answer  to  the  Soviet 
ideological  offensive.  A  defensive  pos- 
ture, by  Itself,  js  no  longer  adequate  to 
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provide  for  our  security  In  these  rapidly 
changing  times.  The  American  people 
can  be  proud  of  their  accomplishments 
thus  far  in  history — let  us  show  the  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world 
the  American  way — a  program  that  posi- 
tively reflects  the  Ameawm  image — 
peace,  security,  and  fra^om  with  jus- 
tice, under  law. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PucrNSKi]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  very  pleasant  letter  I  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Irene 
M.  Kreuser.  who  is  stationed  in  Asmara, 
Ethiopia.  This  letter  points  out,  among 
other  things,  that —  .^ 

There  la  a  great  need  for  teachers  In 
Ethiopia  and,  as  a  part  of  the  university 
extension  program,  I  am  teaching  philosophy 
and  English  in  Asmara.  The  dearth  of 
teachers  Is  exceeded  only  by  the  dearth  of 
books.  This  is  difficult  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing about  unless  there  was  a  way  to  defray 
the  expense  of  shipping  books,  which  I  could 
collect  from  generous  contributors  In  Chi- 
cago. The  climate  is  most  agreeable  here, 
but  I  have  not  yet  experienced  the  rainy 
season  in  Ethiopia. 

It  seems  this  young  lady  is  doing  a 
most  impressive  job  in  Ethiopia  in  teach- 
ing people  there  the  English  language 
and  teaching  them  about  America.  This 
yoimg  woman  is  a  real  credit  to  our 
Nation  and  I  am  sure  she  symbolizes  all 
of  the  fine  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  such  an  excellent  job  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  makes 
provision  to  help  ship  the  educational 
material  Miss  Kreuser-  mentions  she 
needs  in  the  form  of  books  to  make  her 
efforts  even  more  effective.  This  Is  the 
second  letter  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents  who  are  part  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  have  told  about  the  inspiring 
work  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing  under 
great  difficulties.  Making  it  possible  to 
ship  them  books  and  other  material,  as 
provided  In  the  bill,  will  make  their  work 
even  more  meaningful. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  who  would  want  to  trim  this 
program  should  give  It  another  look.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  we  are  all  for 
economy.  I  have  supported  many  meas- 
ures here  that  would  reduce  Federal 
expenditures.  It  would  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  here  we  have  a  program  which 
really  has  shown  some  excellent  results. 
It  has  been  operating  with  the  least 
amount  of  red  tape  and  has  been  carry- 
ing the  story  of  America  and  who  we 
are  and  what  we  stand  for  right  down  to 
the  grassroots  level  all  over  the  world. 
I  will  gladly  join  those  who  want  to  sup- 
port measures  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures— but  it  would  be  my  hope  we 
do  not  begin  here  ^ith  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  seems  v.to  me  we  ought  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  make  this  program  even  more 
successful  than  it  is.  I  say  this  because 
I  am  sure  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  similar  letters  from  their 
constituents,  young  people  who  are  not 
looking  for  anything  at  all  except  a 


chance  to  serve  their  country  overseas 
and  to  tell  the  glory  of  our  freedom  to 
people  all  over  the  world.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  program.  I.sup- 
^>orted  It  from  the  outset.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  do  vote  the  committee'.^ 
recommendation  and  leave  this  program 
Intact.  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver.  who  Is  a 
Chicagoan.  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
In  establishing  the  Peace  Corps  and 
make  it  a  model  Federal  agency.  I  shall 
rely  on  the  Committee  recommendations 
in  evaluating  the  legislation.  The  Com- 
mittee has  gone  over  every  single  Item 
with  Mr.  Shriver  and  I  am  confident 
if  either  he  or  the  Committee  felt  further 
economics  would  not  impare  the  pro- 
gram, such  economies  would  be  reflected 
in  the  measure  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  H.R.  9009  which  fur- 
ther amends  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Under  its  flne  leadership,  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  has  continued  to  expand  its 
membersliip  and  service  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  original  Peace  Corps 
operation  began  in  17  countries  and  has 
now  expanded  to  46  countries,  with  more 
than  4,000  volunteers.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Corps  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  demonstrate  a  great  respon- 
sibility and  dedication  toward  promoting 
democratic  Ideals  In  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  will  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  continue  to  review  and 
revise  its  concepts  of  programing,  select- 
ing and  training  of  volunteers  to  give 
more  effective,  eflBcient  and  economical 
operation,  and  better  experienced  per- 
sonnel in  aiding  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries around  the  globe. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Peace  Corps  because 
of  the  excellent  work  It  has  done 
throughout  the  world  during  the  first  2 
years  of  Its  existence.  Therefore  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  9009. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vei-y 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  other 
speakers  earlier  in  the  debate  made  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  that  the  Peace  Corps  did 
not  attain  its  objective  of  9,000  volun- 
teers by  August  31,  1963. 

I  note  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  shown,  on  page  3  of  the  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  that  this  delay 
in  reaching  its  quota  was  due  primarily 
to  two  causes-t^ie  high  standards  in  se- 
lection and,  secondly,  to  adjusting  re- 
cruitment to  specific\needs. 
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I  think  perhaps  there  Is  a  third  con- 
sideration, although  I  do  not  have  any 
statistics.     However,  recently  I  visited 
the  University  of  Wasliington,  and  the 
president  of  the  university.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Odegaard,  mentioned  that  in  the  uni- 
versity's training  program,  he  had  ob- 
^rved  that  great  care  is  used  to  weed 
out  any  individuals  not  properly  suited 
to  the  work  for  which  selected.    By  care- 
ful screening  during  the  training  period, 
potential  misfits  are  eliminated  just  as 
soon   as  any   evidence   develops.     This 
probably   explains   why    there   has   not 
been    much,    if    any    adverse    criticism 
about  the  program.    Also  this  may  have 
slowed  down  the  achieving  of  a  prede- 
termined level  of  volunteers,  but  It  is 
sound  procedure.    It  is  such  a  selective 
recruitment  system  that  makes  a  pro- 
gram succeed,  even  though  In  this  case 
the  Peace  Corps  administration  might 
run  into  criticism  that  it  was  not  meet- 
ing its  objectives. 

I  must  say  I  have  been  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  results  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  is  a  foreign  aid  program  that  is  suc- 
cessful.   I  support  this  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Hemphill]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  CJhalrman.  in 
1961  when  this  legislation  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
in  the  back  of  the  Chamber,  close  to  my 
late  and  beloved  friend.  John  RUey,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  who  had  long  been  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  As  we  were  talking  about  the 
legislation,  the  prospects  for  the  future 
and  the  good  that  this  NaUon  might 
realize  and  that  other  nations  might 
realize  from  it.  he  said,  "I  am  going 
down  to  the  well  of  the  House  and  ex- 
press myself  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion." And  I  will  never  forget  what  he 
said. 


November  i, 


In  eflfect,  he  said : 

I  do  not  know  what  my  generation  has 
done  for  fut\ire  generations.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  can  say  to  them  that  we  have  done 
to  assure  their  place  In  the  sun.  But  I  feel 
that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  their  chance  to  take 
their  place  and  do  their  part,  and  I  am  for 
the  legislation.    Let's  give  them  that  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  he  was  right 
in  his  analysis  and  right  in  his  prophecy. 
I  have  never  voted  for  foreign  aid  but 
I  urge  support  of  this  particular  effort 
because  I  beUeve  that  this  is  the  way— 
here  is  the  way— to  put  people-to-people 
heart-to-heart,  and  contact-to-contact 
in  work  and  teaching  other  peoples  less 
fortunate  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Director  Sar- 
gent Shriver  has  done  the  best  adminis- 
trative job  possible.  When  I  read  in  the 
report  such  catching  phrases  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  as  "eliminate  unem- 
.ployment,  delinquency,  and  anti- Ameri- 
can passions"  in  countries  overseas,  I 
know  of  no  higher  purposes  in  connec- 
tion with  any  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

For  my  part,  I  would  much  rather 
see  us  make  the  effort  ^rough  partici- 
pating in  a  baseball  gal^  in  Venezuela 


than  have  to  read  in  a  book  such  as  the 
one  enUtled  "The  Ugly  American"  of  a 
cocktail  party  high  on  some  hotel  roof 
in  some  foreign  country. 

This  is  a  program  of  the  young  people. 
This  is  a  program  of  the  generation  to 
which  tomorrow  we  hand  this  country 
and  its  responsibilities.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram which  I  think  has  had  the  finest 
measure  of  success  of  any  program  in 
which  we  have  spent  our  money  across 
the  waters,  to  which  I  am  usually  dia- 
bolically opposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  they  have 
made  some  mistakes.  If  they  had  made 
no  mistakes  they  would  not  have  the  hu- 
manities we  expect  in  a  program  like 
this.  If  they  had  made  no  mistakes, 
some  of  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
find  much  unhappiness  in  the  fact  that 
they  made  no  mistakes.  But  when  peo- 
ple have  done  a  job  that  has  caused  bi- 
partisan support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  certainly  such  a  Peace  Corps  de- 
serves our  support. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  telling 
me  that  some  of  my  good  friends  here, 
men  whom  I  admire  very  much,  are  going 
to  try  to  cut  the  program.  Ordinarily,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  that.  But  then 
when  I  turned  to  the  1962  Peace  Corps 
report  and  found  out  that  in  some  coun- 
tries they  have  so  many  people  and  they 
have  other  people  in  training  for  the 
country,  then  in  other  countries  they 
have  some  people  but  they  do  not  have 
other  people  in  training,  it  came  to  me, 
with  suddenness,  that  the  efficiency  of 
this  administration  is  detailed  in  this 
report.  If  something  otherwise  were 
found  and  it  were  bad,  certainly,  they 
would  not  delineate  between  those  coun- 
tries which  need  other  people  and  those 
countries  which  do  not  need  the  addi- 
tional people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  further  in 
this  particular  report  something  which 
again  aroused  my  immediate  interest.  I 
read  the  phrase  "tough  and  neglected 
people."  Maybe  our  troubles  in  Latin 
America  and  South  America  are  due  to 
our  neglect  of  people  in  those  categories. 
The  Peace  Corps  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
answer. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when 
I  read  that  a  few  of  our  colleagues  be- 
lieve the  Peace  Corps  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  enthusiastic  crusade. 

I  could  understand  the  Communists 
calling  the  Peace  Corps  a  fetus  of  neo- 
colonialism and  a  Trojan  Horse— as 
they  have  recently  done. 

But  to  become  concerned  about  ther 
Peace  Corps  becoming  too  enthusiastic 
and  possessing  a  crusading  spirit — well, 
that.  Mr.  Chairman  that  is  like  saying 
the  Nike-Zeus  is  too  accurate,  or  Billy 
Graham  and  the  Pope  too  religious,  or 
Grace  Kelly  too  beautiful. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
with  Government  agencies  know  too  well 
how  unenthusiastic  the  bureaucracy  can 
be.  We  have  all  decried  the  redtape, 
the  stuffness,  the  creeping  pace  at  which 
some  agencies  work. 

Now  there  comes  along  a  program  that 
in  less  than  3  years  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  world— a  program 
which  both  George  Gallup  and  pollsters 


report  Is  supported  by  75  percent  of  the 
American  people — a  program  which  has 
proved  that  Americans  are  not  as  flabby 
and  soft  as  some  of  our  critics  say  we 
were — a  movement  which  denies  Khru- 
shchev's charge  that  American  young 
people  are  nothing  but  'dissident  good- 
for-nothings" — and  what  is  the  reac- 
tion? 

That  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
cnthasiastic  crusade. 

Permit  me  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Communists  are  crusading 
to  win  the  world.  They  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  enthusiastic  or  fervent  or  dedi- 
cated. It  Is  not  a  secret  that  In  Latin 
America  the  Communists  and  pro-Cas- 
troites  are  almost  always  better  orga- 
nized and  harder  working  than  anyone 
else.  The  Communists  have  learned 
that  they  do  not  have  to  be  a  majority 
group  to  exert  excessive  influence — they 
have  learned  that  energy  and  devotion 
can  win  where  numbers  would  fall.  It 
Is  an  open  fact  that  among  the  hard- 
core Communist  student  leaders  in 
Latin  America  the  foremost  require- 
ments for  leadership  are  zeal,  hard 
work,  and  dedication. 

So  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  support  a 
program  that  is  enthusiastic,  that  is  cru- 
sading for  democratic  ideals  and  free 
institutions.  Mr.  Shriver,  his  colleagues 
on  the  staff,  and  volunteers  in  the  field 
have  combined  with  this  enthusiastic 
spirit  a  tough-minded  practical  approach 
that  deserves  our  admiration  and  our 
support.  I  say  we  need  more  enthusias- 
tic crusades  like  it. 

I  support  the  Peace  Corps  and  salute 
the  efforts  of  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  making  it  work  and  live 
and  produce  all  over  the  world 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  ft-om  New- 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwYER]. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  ot.the  Peace  Corps  legislation. 

Mr.  ChairAian,  few  undertakings  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  so  estab- 
lished their  value  and  importance  so 
quickly  and  so  obviously  as  has  the 
Peace  Corps  during  its  first  2  years  of 
existence. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  shines  forth  in 
the  many  remarkable  achievements  of 
this  unique  people-oriented  agency, 
achievements  which  even  the  early 
skeptics  now  readily  concede:  the  open 
and  unabashed  idealism  and  generosity 
which  the  Peace  Corps  program  has  un- 
leashed among  young  Americans  and 
guided  into  constructive  channels;  the 
enthusiastic  reception  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  received  in  the  countries 
which  have  welcomed  them,  and  the 
growing  number  of  new  and  repeat  re- 
quests for  their  help;  the  continuing 
high  caliber  of  the  volunteers  themselves 
and  the  maintenance  of  high  selection 
standards  by  the  Corps;  the  record  num- 
ber of  applicants  today,  long  after  the 
bloom  could  be  expected  to  have  worn 
off  a  less  substantial  program. 

The  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
not  save  the  world  for  freedom,  and  its 
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most  dedicated  people  would  never  claim 
such  an  objective.  The  Corps  knows  its 
limitations  as  well  as  its  strengths,  but  it 
is  motivated  by  that  highest  of  objec- 
tives: the  desire  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate of  our  -fellow  human  beings. 

In  pursuing  this  modest  but  immeas- 
uiably  important  goal,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  not  only  doing  its  job  but  it  is  display- 
ing your  country  and  mine  In  its  finest 
colors. 

The  House  has  the  opportunity  today 
to  express  its  faith  in  the  nobility  of  the 
Peace  Corp  cwicept  and  its  support  of  a 
working  program  in  which  we  can  all 
take  great  pride. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'KonskiI. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  last  Satur- 
day I  received  an  emergency  telephone 
call  from  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  which  is  directly  re- 
lated to  this  bill.  The  purpose  and  the 
nature  of  the  telephone  inquiry  prompts 
me  to  make  inquiry  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Mor- 
gan 1,  to  see  if  some  solution  can  be  ar- 
rived at  of  the  problem  with  w  hich  I  am 
faced. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  do 
that  I  wish  to  state  that  I  originally  voted 
against  the  original  Peace  Corps  bill.  I 
watched  it  develop  for  a  year,  and  when 
I  saw  the  good  start  that  it  made  I 
voted  for  it  the  second  time,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it  again  this  time. 

The  problem  I  have  is  this,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski], 
also  raised  it  partially  but  got  no  answer. 

The  telephone  call  I  received  was  from 
the  Lion's  Club  in  Superior.  Wis.,  the 
largest  city  in  my  district.  They  received 
some  pleading  letters  from  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  telling  of  the  great  admiration 
the  rank  and  file  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines have  for  the  United  States.  He 
stated  that  the  greatest  problem  he  was 
facing  in  his  work  as  a  Peace  Corps  mem- 
ber was  lack  of  books.  He  pleaded  with 
the  people  of  his  hometown  to  send  him 
books. 

So  the  Lion's  Club  got  the  students  of 
the  school  system  in  the  city  of  Superior 
to  solicit  the  area  and  they  came  up  with 
over  2.000  usable,  first-class  books. 
These  books  are  all  wrapped  in  the  post 
office  at  Superior  and  have  been  there 
for  approximately  10  days.  The  post- 
master has  served  notice  on  the  Lion's 
Club  to  either  get  the  books  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  out  of  the  post  office.  We 
made  inquiry  of  the  Peace  Corps  officials 
and  found  out  there  are  presently  no 
funds  available  for  the  transportation  of 
these  books.  I  tliink  this  is  an  important 
area,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  anybody  who 
can  answer  the  question,  particularly 
since  $4  million  has  been  turned  back, 
which  I  greatly  respect  the  Peace  Corps 
officials  for  doing,  is  there  provision  in 
this  appropriation  bill  for  the  important 
work  and  inexpensive  work  of  getting 
these  good,  usable  books  to  the  areas 
where  they  are  needed?  If  It  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  it  ought  to  be. 


Can  the  chaii'man  help  me  In  solving 
this  problem  that  the  people  of  Superior 
are  having? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  assured  that  section  5  of  this  bill  un- 
der consideration  today  will  help  with 
this  problem.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
section  5  and  follow  it  up  in  the  report, 
section  5  amends  section  10(a)  he  will 
be  reassured.  This  authority  will  make 
possible  the  payment  of  transportation 
of  books  on  a  selective  basis. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  can  tell  these  peo- 
ple who  made  the  telephone  call  to  me 
that  if  this  bill  passes  the  problem  will 
be  solved,  just  hold  the  books  in  abeyance 
until  the  Peace  Conas  bill  is  passed. 
These  books  will  be  picked  up  and  shipped 
by  the  Peace  Coi-ps.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  the  authority  is 
provided  by  this  bill.  There  may  not  be 
enough  money  to  ship  every  book  that 
may  be  donated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   This  makes  for  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cohe- 
lan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
around  the  world  today  the  peoples  of 
the  newly  developing  countries  are 
struggling  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. In  a  very  real  sense  our  freedom, 
and  the  future  of  the  free  world,  depends 
on  their  success — on  their  ability  to 
build  stable,  independent  nations  where 
men  can  live  in  dignity,  liberated  from 
the  bonds  of  hunger,  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  this  mutually  held  and 
vital  goal  is.  of  course,  the  lack  of 
trained  men  and  women  with  the  skill 
to  teach  the  young  and  to  assist  In  the 
operation  of  development  projects — men 
and  women  with  the  capacity  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  swiftly  evolving 
economics,  and  to  imleash  the  capacities 
of  a  nation  for  growth  and  progress. 

To  meet  this  critical  need  for  skilled 
manpower,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
workers  with  the  ability  to  substitute 
modem  for  outdated  and  unproductive 
skills,  we  initiated  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
time  since  1961  has  been  too  short  for 
thorough  evaluation,  but  the  immediate 
indications  are  that  the  program  has 
been  an  outstanding  success — that  the 
hopes  and  confidences  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  have  been  justi- 
fied. 

As  the  committee  has  stated  in  Its  re- 
port on  H.R.  9009,  the  countries  in  which 
tlie  Peace  Corps  has  operations  have  re- 
quested more  volunteers.  Additional 
countries  are  seeking  Peace  Corps  assist- 
ance, and  the  number  of  qualified  appli- 
cants is  higher  than  ever  before,  despite 
the  fact  that  entrance  standards  have 
been  raised. 

In  Africa,  volunteers  have  enabled 
many  countries  to  increase  vastly  their 
school  enrollments,  to  improve  previ- 
ously unmanageable  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
and  to  broaden  and  deepen  curriculums. 

In  Latin  America,  a  long  list  of  vital 
public  works  projects  have  been  initiated 
and  completed  with  volunteers'  assist- 
ance.   In  Colombia  alone,  as  the  Peace 


Corps'  very  able  and  hard-working  Di- 
rector, R.  Sargent  Shriver,  has  pointed 
out,  this  list  includes  the  building  of 
more  than  100  schools  and  school  kitch- 
ens, 30  aqueducts.  49  roads,  and  14 
bridges. 

And  in  the  Far  East,  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  serving  in  11  nations,  were 
the  fii-st  non-Asiar>  group  to  receive  the 
Ramon  Magsaysay  Award — an  award 
which  has  been  called  Asia's  equivalent 
to  the  Nobel  Prize.  As  the  Manila 
Evening  News  stated  in  commenting  on 
tliis  unique  recognition: 

In  22  months  of  quiet  labor.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  secured  a  verdict  not  before 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  foreign  group. 
Peace  Ctorps  workers  achieved  in  less  than. 
2  years  an  understanding  with  Asian  peo- 
ples that  promises  to  pass  all  tests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
calls  for  a  modest,  realistic  increase  in 
this  program.  And  the  experience  to 
date  indicates  that  the  new  funds  will  be 
used  prudently  and  with  restraint.  The 
fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  this  last  year, 
on  its  own  initiative,  turned  back  $3.9 
million  of  unobligated  funds  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  is  strong  evidence  to  this  effect. 

This  is  a  program  in  which  Americans 
can  take  pride.  It  is  a  program  which 
by  helping  others  to  help  themselves  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  best  tradition 
of  our  country.  It  is  a  program  which 
deserves  our  continuing  support  and  en- 
couragement, and  I  urge  that  this  bill 
be  approved  as  a  further  and  practical 
step  toward  increasing  the  welfare  of 
man  and  enhancing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonL 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  what  I 
consider  some  very  curious  language  in 
the  minority  views.  I  refer  to  the  last 
paragraph,  which  states: 

It  would  be  better  for  the  Congress  to 
continue  the  program  in  more  modest  dimen- 
sions that  are  built  upon  a  solid  basis  than 
to  allow  some  at  home  and  abroad  to  per- 
vert It  to  an  enthusiastic  crusade. 

I  do  not  know  how  jaded  or  cynical  we 
can  get.  but  I  fail  to  see  anything  per- 
verted about  an  enthusiastic  crusade 
in  the  cause  of  democracy  around  the 
world.  I  am  very  happy  that  these  are 
minority  views,  because  if  the  day  should 
ever  come  when  it  is  the  majority  view 
of  this  Congress  that  an  enthiisiastic 
ci-usade  is  something  to  be  sneered  at. 
laughed  at.  or  criticized,  we  will  be  in 
deep  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  signers  of  these 
minority  views  if  they  really  mean  that 
an  enthusiastic  crusade  in  the  cause  of 
democracy  around  the  world  is  anjthing 
to  be  ashamed  of? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  not  have  to  re- 
mind the  gentleman  he  has  probably 
voted  for  every  enthusiastic  spending 
crusade  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
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Congress.  He  seems  perfectly  willing  to 
vote  all  the  money  anybody  ever  asked 
for  any  project.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  what  I  was  alluding  to 
in  the  overfinancing  of  this  Peace  Corps 
program. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  have  not  voted  for 
every  spending  measure,  but  if  I  think 
something  is  an  enthusiastic  crusade  for 
the  best  interests  of  America,  the  gentle- 
man can  be  well  assured  I  will  support 
it.  I  think  destructive  criticism  is  what 
Is  so  damaging  to  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ERANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  among  those  who 
were  very  skeptical  when  the  Peace  Corps 
was  first  suggested.  We  had  had  the 
year  before  an  amazingly  fine  portrayal 
of  a  peace  program  by  Walter  Judd. 
When  an  almost  identical  program  was 
brought  before  us  by  the  Peace  Corps 
it  made  me  feel  that  the  suggestion  was 
good.  Then  as  I  watched  the  various 
possible  roads  to  success  I  was  skeptical. 
I  voted  for  it.  however.  Every  year 
since  then  I  have  done  the  same.  I  have 
watched  it  exceedingly  closely.  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  many  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  some  of  them  my 
friends,  and  children  of  friends,  of 
course.  I  have  had  some  expression  of 
criticism  of  the  way  things  were  done. 
A  number  have  felt  it  was  not  fair  here 
and  it  was  not  fair  there,  and  so  forth. 
I  have  checked  them  all  and  have  found 
that  very  few  have  held  water. 

There  have  been  very  few  of  the  many 
who  have  gone  over  who  have  had  to  be 
sent  back,  many  of  those  for  reasons  of 
health.  I  think  that  is  a  record  of  which 
we  should  be  very  proud.  What  it 
means,  of  course,  is  that  they  have  been 
exceedingly  careful  in  their  screening  of 
applicants.  Now  they  are  increasing 
that  care.  They  are  making  it  more 
diflBcult  in  every  way.  There  are  In- 
creasingly high  standards,  not  only  just 
phsrsical  standards,  because  the  wear  and 
tear  is  really  something,  but  psycholog- 
ical standards,  general  capacity  for  work, 
desire  for  work,  and  then  the  personality 
of  the  individual. 

We  had  one  statement  that  there  was 
a  very  fine  Ph.  D.  who  was  very  eager 
to  serve  but  he  was  finally  refused  be- 
cause of  his  personality.  Work  that  is 
so  close  to  the  people  of  the  country  as 
is  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  makes  it 
exceedingly  important  that  this  prin- 
ciple be  continued.  I  think  we  stand 
in  no  danger  of  its  discontinuance. 

I  was  interested  this  morning  in  read- 
ing a  little  squib  in  one  of  the  inside 
pages  of  a  paper  that  In  one  of  the  coun- 
tries of  east  Africa,  they  are  very,  very 
critical  of  the  teaching  of  English.  They 
could  not  understand  the  English  that 
the  teachers  were  teaching.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  American  teachers.  Their 
background  of  English  had  been  British 
English.  Of  course  American  is  difficult 
for  them  to  get  used  to.  We  go  to  Eng- 
land and  we  do  not  always  understand 
what  they  say,  and  they  certainly  do 
not  always  understand  what  we  say  when 


they  come  over  here.  But  those  are  mat- 
ters that  work  themselves  out. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]  ,  said  that  he  had  voted 
for  it  with  some  reservations.  I  think 
many  of  us  did  in  the  beginning  but  we 
have,  fewer  reservations  today.  And 
surely  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  standards  we  use  should 
be  tightened.  Of  course  we  do  not  go 
over  there  to  tench  them  democracy — 
but  we  do  try  to  live  democracy. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  an  area  which 


turning  to  study  at  the  graduate  level, 
most  of  these  on  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships. Peace  Corps  volunteers,  for 
instance,  received  78  percent  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  fellowships  offered  to  persons 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  service  in  de- 
veloping countries.  Sixty  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  have  filed 
for  the  FoMisn  Service  officer  examina- 
tion, 63  tot  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
examination,  and  54  for  positions  with 
AID.     Fifty-two  volunteers  are  already 
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not  looked  into  sufficiently.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  compared  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers and  funds  with  other  organizations 
working  overseas.  We  have  not  set  the 
comparisons  up  in  columns  to  see  how 
well  the  Peace  Corps  really  stacks  up. 
For  myself,  I  feel  it  stacks  up  very  well. 
And  I  do  know  that  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  them  at  work  and  those  of  us  have, 
as  I  have  done  many  times,  talked  with 
them  before  they  left  and  talked  with 
them  when  they  returned — and  you 
know  we  have  the  first  batch  back  this 
year — I,  for  myself,  am  going  to  watch 
those  young  people.  How  well  do  they 
do  when  they  come  back  and  what  do 
they  do?  The  next  year  we  will  have  a 
background  of  what  they  have  done  and 
what  this  working  overseas  has  done 
for  them  and  what  it  can  do  for  us  and 
for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hoping  very 
much  that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  pass 
this  bill.  Of  coiu-se,  we  probably  will 
have  amendments.  Those  will  be  dis- 
cussed. I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were 
slashed  too  deeply  because  we  know 
they  return  what  they  do  not  use.  They 
are  very  careful.  You  know  they  look  a 
little  bit  to  me  like  Connecticut  Yan- 
kees— like  myself — they  like  very  much 
to  have  the  money  used  in  the  right  way. 
When  they  cannot  ikc  it,  th^  return  it. 

1  think  that  is  a  veryvaluable  activity  to 
have  as  a  part  of  any  Department  of  our 
Government.  _^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Murphy  1. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  wave  of  Americans 
we  sent  overseas  in  the  Peace  Corps  2 
years  ago  are  coming  home.  Virtually 
none  of  us  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  they 
have  represented  the  American  people 
with  courage  and  digiiity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer 
a  question  raised  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
pointed  out  that  American  industry  is 
vying  for  their  services.  Blue  chip  firms 
such  as  IBM,  Du  Pont  and  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  New  York  are  actively 
seeking  to  recruit  these  Peace  Corps  vet- 
erans. And  well  they  should,  for  their 
mettle  has  stood  the  acid  test  for  2  years. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  us  to  learn, 
however,  what  they  are  doing  now.  Ap- 
parently these  Americans  take  their 
idealism  to  heart.  For  they  are  more 
interested  in  continuing  their  public 
service  than  in  taking  the  handsome  re- 
wards industry  is  offering.  Of  413  re- 
turned volxmteers.  almost  half  are  re- 


We  are  doing  much  more  than  simply 
sending  energetic  Americans  to  work 
abroad  in  the  Peace  Corps.  We  are  get- 
ting a  steady  stream  of  dedicated  public 
servants  back  into  the  United  States: 
Tested  and  tough,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  kind  of  idealism  that  is  at  the  very 
bedrock  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  year 
ago.  while  speaking  on  the  rule,  I  read 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  Catholic  priest, 
and  I  think  it  bears  repetition  because 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  I 
have  ever  heard  for  the  bill.  Father  Tom 
Cronin,  who  is  a  native  of  my  city  and 
whom  I  have  known  since  he  was  a  boy, 
came  from  the  Philippines  and  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

More  than  300  Peace  Corpsmen  arrived 
recently  In  the  Philippines.  The  Impact  of 
their  arrival  was  greater  than  the  Impact  of 
the  50-megaton  bomb  exploded  by  friend 
Khrushchev.  And  the  fallout  promt(|^s  to  be 
more  effective  still.  This  is  the  firtit  time 
that  a  major  power  has  crossed  the  ocean 
with  books,  not  guns,  brains  not  bombs,  for 
peace  in  order  to  win  a  war. 

This  is  the  greatest  export  the  United 
States  has  ever  made.  Better  than  sewing 
machines.  TV  sets,  refrigerators,  tractors,  or 
jeeps.  All  the  world  loves  the  Irish.  And 
well  they  might.  For  years  the  Irish  have 
been  exporting  the  most  popular  commodity 
on  the  market.  Real  live  human  beings. 
Mostly  priests  and  nuns,  who  In  one  capacity 
or  another  end  up  teaching  people  of  every 
shade  of  color  In  the  human  spectrum.  And 
now  the  United  States  Is  catching  on.  The 
best  the  United  States  had  to  offer  formerly 
was  a  cowboy  with  hte  six-gun.  He  was  a 
likeable  guy.  But  he  always  did  a  lot  of 
shooUng.  Out  here  11,000  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, people  get  impressions  of  America  which 
are  terribly  unjust.  For  most  of  the  peo- 
ple out  here,  America  means  "Al"  Capone. 
"Billy  the  Kid."  Marilyn  Monroe,  divorce,  two 
cars  in  the  garage,  and  one  lonesome  baby 
in  an  overstuffed  cradle  In  a  Jumbo-sized 
house.    They  like  us  all  right. 

A  new  image  Is  taking  shape.  True.  Amer- 
ica has  been  helping  people  all  over  the 
world  with  food  and  clothing.  But  always, 
we  send  things.  Now  we  are  sending  peo- 
ple, people  whom  the  people  of  Asia  can  get 
to  know  as  the  real  Americans.  They  will 
eat  their  food,  they  will  sleep  on  mats  in 
nipa  huts,  they  will  pet  their  babies.  They 
win  teach  with  their  teachers,  they  will  farm 
with  their  farmers,  they  will  nurse  with 
their  nurses.  One  American  living  in  a 
Philippine  town  is  worth  more  than  a  whole 
boatload  of  corn.  A  boatload  of  corn  Is  hard 
is  digest,  but  a  real  live  American,  him  they 
can  love. 

The  United  States  has  finally  realized  that 
superiority  In  the  realm  of  material  things 
is  useless  without  the  corresponding  su- 
periority In  things  of  the  spirit.    To  my  mind 
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nothing  typifies  that  new  attitude  more  than 
the  Peace  Corps.     May  their  tribe  Increase. 
Sincerely  In  Christ, 

Father  Thomas  J.  Cronin. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  for  the  Peace 
Corps  increases  through  the  years.  To 
me  I  think  this  letter  is  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty. I  think  it  perfectly  pictures  the  great 
job  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  that  bill  and  I  am  very 
gratified  to  see  it  has  such  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
the  Peace  Corps  is  not  acknowledged  as 
representative  of  the  best  in  our  Amer- 
ican life.  There  is  no  better  weapon 
working  for  peace  through  bringing 
truthful  understanding  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Our  Communist  op- 
ponents have  not  been  able  to  match  it. 
The  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver.  as 
Director,  has  been  able  to  set  standards 
and  'esprit  de  corps"  unique  in  a  non- 
military  organization.  The  record  shows 
that  if  the  money  cannot  be  well  spent,  it 
just  will  not  be  spent.  What  a  fine  ex- 
ample. One  must  sometimes  wonder 
what  some  of  the  "agins"  would  vote 
for.  I  commend  those  of  my  Repubhcan 
colleagues  who  stand  firm  today  in  their 
full  support  of  a  great  nonpartisan  Amer- 
ican success  and  achievement  more  need- 
ed today  than  when  it  was  conceived  by 
President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
this  highly  successful  program. 

In  the  187  years  since  the  signing  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
American  ideal  of  freedom  and  human 
worth  has  never  burned  more  brightly 
than  it  does  today.  Believing  that  there 
is  a  universal  desire  for  peace  and  be- 
lieving that  mans  ancient  adversaries 
must  be  removed  from  the  earth,  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  have  taken 
this  ideal  into  the  darkest,  most  desolate 
corners  of  the  earth.  They  daily  show 
the  less-fortunate  people  of  the  world 
that  America  is  able  and  willing  to  help 
them.  The  Peace  Corps  affirms  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  one  for  all 
mankind,  for  all  time. 

Because  I  believe  the  Peace  Corps 
manifests  the  best  in  that  ideal,  I  am 
speaking  today  in  support  of  H.R.  9009. 
a  bill  to  authorize  $102  miUion  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Peace  Corps  began  in  1961  with 
less  than  500  volunteers  working  in  8 
countries  and  operating  on  an  annual 
budget  of  $30  million.  By  the  end  of 
the  summer  in  1962,  the  Corps  had  more 
than  3,500  volunteers  in  38  countries. 
By  the  spring  of  1963.  there  were  more 
than  5.000  American  men  and  women 
in  45  countries  on  4  continents. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  enjoyed  remark- 
able success.  The  reports  have  been 
coming  in  now  for  2  years,  and  the  ac- 
complishment$  have  been  most  impres- 


sive. Men  and  women  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  the  true  American  revolution- 
ary spirit,  have,  among  other  things: 
saved  lives,  grown  rice,  taught  people  of 
all  ages  how  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  have  created  food  industries, 
started  farms,  built  roads,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  planted  forests  and,  more  im- 
portantly, have  created  good  will  and 
friendship. 

In  short,  much  has  been  done  in  these 
2  years,  but  what  is  most  striking  is  what 
is  yet  to  be  done.  Author  Frank  Lau- 
bach's  comment  in  1951  about  the  work 
of  volunteer  agencies  could  well  apply  to 
the  Peace  Corps  in  1964— "Wake  Up  or 
Blow  Up,"  Fleming  H.  Rew£ll  Co.,  1951. 
page  109: 

We  must  offer  our  technical  skills,  asking 
neither  favor  nor  profit  In  return.  We  must 
show  them  how  to  get  10  times  or  a  hundred 
times  as  much  from  their  land  as  they  get 
now.  We  must  show  them  how  to  conquer 
those  diseases  and  insects  that  kill  their 
crops  and  animals  and  children.  We  must 
show  them  how  to  conquer  malaria  and 
hookworm,  and  dysentery  and  venereal  dis- 
ease and  plague.  We  must  help  them  as  they 
struggle  up  out  of  their  hell.  We  must  go 
to  their  sides  and  help  them.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  real,  living,  loving  person 
rubbing  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  people  who 
toll.  We  must  have  100,000  technically 
trained  men  of  unimpeachable  Integrity  over 
the  world,  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
We  must  give  or  loan  money  when  these 
technicians  call  for  It. 


It  was  with  this  kind  of  situation  in 
mind  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  born,  and 
it  is  recognition  that  much  of  mankind 
is  still  trying  desperately  to  "struggle  up 
out  of  their  hell,"  that  tells  us  the  Peace 
Corps  must  be  permitted  to  meet  its  new 
challenges. 

When  Congress  established  the  Peace 
Corps  on  September  22.  1961,  the  objec- 
tives were  clearly  defined  in  the  estab- 
lishing act.  Only  after  an  exhaustive 
study  did  Congress  appropriate  the  first 
dollars  and  approve  the  objectives  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Today  those  objectives  are 
still  valid.  Simply  stated,  those  objec- 
tives are  to  make  available  to  interested 
countries  American  men  and  women  who 
will  help  their  peoples  improve  their 
lives  and  in  the  process  help  them  better 
understand  the  American  people  and 
their  democratic  ideals. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
even  to  the  most  cursory  observer  of 
world  affairs  that,  if  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  tlie  woiid.  the  people  of  the  have-not 
nations  must.  I  emphasize  that  word — 
must — be  given  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  life  of  dignity,  opportunity, 
and  emotional  and  spiritual  well-being. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  giving  such  help. 

President  Kennedy,  when  he  was  a 
Senator,  expressed  what  Americans  had 
known  for  more  than  a  centtry  and  a 
half;  namely,  that  the  desire  tb  help  the 
less  fortunate  springs  from  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  philosophy  and  the 
ethical  values  of  our  society.  The  Con- 
gress must  be  aware  that  the  idea  of  an 
operational  Peace  Corps  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people. 
This  is  heartening  evidence  that  Ameri- 
cans have  not  evaded  their  responsibility 
and  that  the  American  ideal  is  still  very 
much  alive. 


Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  world  Is 
hungry,  ill-housed,  disease  ridden. 
Americans  in  true  revolutionary  tradi- 
tion are  concerned  about  the  less  for- 
tunate of  mankind  and  man's  irresistible 
drive  for  human  dignity  and  individual 
freedom. 

The  Peace  Corps  represents  the  best 
in  the  American  ideal  because  it  helps 
the  peoples  of  the  world  follow  the 
American  example  of  peacefully  reorder- 
ing their  society  within  the  philosophical 
concept  that  man  is  capable  of  determin- 
ing his  destiny. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  reflection  of  our 
diverse,  pluralistic  society.  The  peoples 
of  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia  see 
young  men  and  women  of  different  color, 
different  religious  faiths,  different  eco- 
nomic and  social  backgrounds,  and  dif- 
ferent geographic  and  cultural  heritages, 
leave  our  shores  with  a  common  pur- 
ix>se — that  somehow  Americans  must 
help  the  less  fortunate  of  the  world  at- 
tain a  higher  degree  of  human  dignity. 
To  do  less  would  be  a  travesty  of  the 
American  ideal  of  which  I  speak  today. 

We  must  encourage  this  great  work, 
not  because  the  program  must  be  sold. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  already  sold  to  more 
American  volunteers  than  the  Peace 
Corps  can  train,  and  to  more  interested 
countries  than  the  Peace  Corps  can  sup- 
ply with  volunteers.  In  a  word,  the  pro- 
gram can  stand  on  its  own  merits  and 
on  its  own  record  of  success.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  are  we  wiUing  to  permit 
the  Pesu:e  Corps  to  carry  out  the  historic 
mandate  of  the  American  tradition  of 
helping  others  secure  human  dignity. 

This  bill,  H.R.  9009,  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  body.  America  has  a  his- 
toric opportunity.  How  shall  we  meet 
it? 

As  Shakespeare  put  it  in  Julius  Caesar : 
There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all   the  voyage   of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  It  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr. Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  it  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  debate 
that  there  were  very  few  witnesses  or  not 
sufficient  witnesses  l>efore  the  committee. 
Any  witnesses  who  wished  to  appear  were 
certainly  welcome  to  appear.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient criticism  of  the  program  to  warrant 
the  criticism  that  was  asked  for  by  those 
who  seemed  to  be  unhappy  at  the  fact 
that  the  program  has  been  successful. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  no 
Member  of  the  Congress,  either  in  this 
body  or  the  other  body,  has  sat  through 
so  many  days  of  hearings  or  so  many 
days  of  markups  as  has  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  Morgan. 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. His  dedication  to  duty  should  be 
an  example  to  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Also  there  was  a  remark  passed 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  large  bureaucracies  of  the 
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Government.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  In  the  fiscal  year  1962.  33  percent  of 
the  Peace  Corps  budget  was  for  admin- 
istrative costs.  This  was  reduced  the 
following  year  to  28  percent,  and  In  the 
fiscal  year  1964  budget  requirements  will 
be  down  to  19  percent. 

Similarly  in  1962  there  was  one  staff 
member  for  every  foiu-  volunteers.  There 
was  1  staff  member  in  1963  for  every  7 
volunteers  and  the  Peace  Corps  estimates 
that  this  year  there  will  be  1  staff  mem- 
ber for  every  10  volunteers.  This  is  not 
just  the  result  of  statistical  gamesman- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
actual  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  de- 
clined in  absolute  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tive terms  in  recent  months.  Some  peo- 
ple see  this  as  a  question  of  tax  advan- 
tages for  corpsmen.  Someone  pointed 
this  out  earlier  in  the  debate.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  are  absolutely 
no  special  tax  advantages  that  are  given 
to  any  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
any  respect  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
)        Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  two  specific 
tax  benefits  given  the  Peace  Corps  im- 
der  a  special  bill  passed  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Peace 
Corps  people,  if  they  report  a  lump  sum 
at  the  end  of  2  years  are  permitted  to 
pay  the  tax  on  the  basis,  not  of  receiving 
all  that  money  in  1  year  but  according 
to  the  rates  on  half  of  it  for  1  year  and 
the  other  half  in  another  year. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Let  me  answer 
that  first.  The  gentleman  is  now  talk- 
ing about  $75  that  is  given  to  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  at  the  end  of  their 
service. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about 
whatever  remuneration  is  given  them. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  that  $75  that  is  held  up 
until  they  leave.    * 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  stating  exactly 
what  the  situation  is,  whatever  the 
amount  may  be.  I  am  saying  that  the 
bill  applies  to  whatever  the  remunera- 
tion is. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  not  in  an 
area  where  it  could  be  considered  a  great 
tax  benefit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  not  the  point. 
The  gentleman  said  that  there  was  no 
tax  privilege  and  I  said  that  there  was. 
The  gentleman  may  say  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  Is  exactly 
what  I  say. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  privilege  is 
there.  The  other  privilege  does  amount 
to  quite  a  bit;  that  is  the  allowances  they 
are  given  during  the  time  they  are  in 
training  here. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot  yield  further.  The  gentleman 
had  some  time  earlier  and  I  have  an- 
swered his  question.  I  have  been  granted 
only  5  minutes  and  if  I  have  additional 
time  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  later. 

They  call  this  a  benefit  to  these  people, 
the  $75  that  Is  held  up  until  these  peo- 
ple finish  their  term  of  2  years.  If  that 
tax  benefit  is  viewed  in  this  manner  then 


it  is  a  small  advantage  that  these  people 
are  given.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  things  that  these  volunteers 
have  been  doing.  There  have  been  six 
of  these  people  who  have  already  died 
for  their  country.  There  are  Gold  Star 
mothers  of  the  Peace  Corps,  also,  I  might 
say.  There  were  two  people  who  died 
and  their  sisters  took  their  place.  These 
people  are  out  in  the  boondocks.  Some 
have  contracted  diseases  that  they  will 
have  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Some  are  talking  about  managing  an 
image.  These  people  have  created  an 
image  themselves  so  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  able  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  manage  an  image.  These  people  have 
created  an  image  of  the  good  American, 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  in  place  of  the 
ugly  American.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  put  his  finger 
on  this.  We  have  been  sending  people 
out  into  the  boondocks  to  represent  the 
United  States  with  faith,  with  devotion. 
with  true  patriotism.  Whether  they 
bring  along  their  soap  boxes  or  not.  they 
are  out  there  living  Americanism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  unable  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  this  amendment  to  reduce 
the  Peace  Corps  authorization  below 
$102  million. 

For  one  thing.  Sargent  Shriver  came 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  voluntarily  cut  his  request 
from  $108  to  $102  million. 

He  did  not  have  to  do  this.  He  could 
have  done  as  other  agencies  do  and  leave 
in  his  request  a  little  "fat."  knowing  that 
the  committee  and  the  House  would  re- 
duce him.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
claim  that  he  did  not  get  all  he  wanted 
from  us. 

But  once  Mr.  Shriver  determined  that 
he  did  not  need  $108  million,  he  took 
the  initiative  and  requested  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  figure  he  says  is  honest.  If  the 
House  further  reduces  that  amount,  we 
will  be  guilty  of  perpetuaUng  the  old 
shell  game  whereby  the  executive  branch 
asks  for  more  than  it  needs  because  it 
knows  the  Congress  Is  going  to  cut  ar- 
bitrarily anyway.  Once  a  man  like  Mr. 
Shriver.  who  has  always  dealt  fairly 
with  the  Congress,  revises  his  request  on 
the  line  of  actual  need,  I  think  we  should 
accept  his  request  in  good  faith. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Peace  Corps  will  return  to  the  Treasury 
any  funds  that  are  not  spent.  It  gave 
back  almost  $4  million  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  How  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  heard  of  an  agency  in- 
dulging in  this  kind  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  think  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  refusing  to  sacrifice  qual- 
ity for  quantity.  Mr.  Shriver  did  not 
bring  Into  service  as  many  volunteers  as 
he  estimated  last  year  he  might  do.  Nor 
did  he  bring  into  service  as  many  as  he 
could  have.  Instead  of  reaching  his 
estimate  of  9.000  volunteers  by  August 
31.  he  had  on  board  on  that  date  6.634. 

Two  reasons  account  for  this.  One 
is  simply  that  the  Peace  Corps  deliber- 
ately applied  higher  standards  to  the 
selection  of  volunteers  as  the  result  of 
research  and  field  experience  showing 
what  kind  of  person  makes  a  success- 
ful   volunteer.     For    example,    greater 


stress  is  being  placed  upon  language 
aptitude  tests  as  a  general  predictor  of 
success  overseas.  The  Peace  Corps  dou- 
bled the  amount  of  language  training 
and  raised  standards  of  language  com- 
petence. Standards  were  raised  and 
made  more  stringent  in  matching  skills 
to  oversea  needs. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  has  tripled,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  selecting  proportionately  fewer 
volunteers  from  the  total  input. 

The  second  factor  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  estimates  and  the 
present  number  of  volunteers  is  the 
shortage  of  available  people  with  the 
skills  in  highest  demand  overseas.  Mr. 
Shriver  had  requests  for  more  than  twice 
as  many  mathematics  and  science  teach- 
ers as  we  have  sent  abroad.  The  sup{)ly 
of  trained  agriculturalists  also  failed  to 
meet  what  appears  to  be  an  insatiable 
demand.  Other  scarce  skills  are  in  great 
demand:  Engineers,  geologists,  doctors, 
and  nurses,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  Peace  Corps  could  have  chosen  to 
respond  to  requests  for  programs  with 
skills  which  are  more  easily  filled  than 
those  which  the  countries  particularly 
requested.  Or  it  could  have  chosen  to 
relax  its  selection  standards.  Either 
choice  would  have  enabled  It  to  meet  on 
time  the  estimates  made  to  the  Congress 
last  year.  But  neither  choice  would 
have  produced  the  kind  of  Peace  Corps 
Congress  has  supported  enthusiastically 
the  past  2  years.  Mr.  Shriver  chose  not 
to  compromise.  As  a  result,  he  turned 
money  back  to  the  Treasury  and  on  his 
own  initiative  reduced  his  estimates  for 
next  year. 

I  think  he  should  be  congratulated — 
and  supported. 

Now  we  come  to  the  argument  being 
offered  that  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
cut  anyway— that  It  Is  growing  too  fast, 
that  it  Is  getting  too  big. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  "too  big"? 
Too  big  for  the  need  abroad?  Too  big 
In  light  of  the  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and 
disease  overseas? 

Too  big  in  the  light  of  the  intensity  of 
communism's  efforts  overseas  to  project 
Its  image  to  the  people  of  developing 
nations? 

Too  big  in  the  light  of  America's  need 
to  express  its  basic  principles  on  a  peo- 
ple-to-people basis  in  the  villages  of  the 
world? 

No,  I  cannot  believe  it  Is  getting  too 
big. 

Certainly  you  can  vote  to  cut  more 
money  from  the  authorization.  But  let 
me  point  out  some  of  the  effects  that 
such  a  cut  would  have. 

First.  In  Latin  America  the  forgotten 
rural  villages,  villages  that  official  eco- 
nomic development  plans  have  not  In- 
cluded, yet.  would  be  forsaken  if  It  were 
not  for  the  Peace  Corps.  More  than 
300  volunteers  will  be  returning  from 
these  obscure  communities  next  summer 
after  having  helped  these  people— who 
were  formerly  considered  helpless— take 
what  has  usually  been  their  first  step  of 
progress:  A  town  meeting,  a  public 
shower,  a  clean  well,  or  just  a  new  pair 
of  rawhide  sandals  to  protect  against 
hookworm. 
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With  the  funds  requested  the  Peace 
Corps  must  do  more  than  just  replace 
these  volunteers.  Over  700  more  are  in- 
cluded in  the  $102  million  request.  Each 
of  these  volunteers  Is  in  answer  to  hun- 
dreds of  new  requests  for  one  volunteer. 
In  Central  America  last  week,  a  mayor 
from  a  town  of  400  people  found  his  way 
into  the  country's  capital  city — the  first 
trip  he  had  ever  made.  He  had  heard  of 
the  Peace  Corps  from  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage and  his  townspeople  petitioned  him 
to  ask  for  cme  for  their  community.  He 
had  to  sign  his  request  with  an  "X."  The 
Peace  Corps  hopes  to  fill  his  petition 
from  its  expanded  program  next  sum- 
mer. 

Second.  Perhaps  the  greatest  impact 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Latin  America  has 
been  through  its  work  in  the  slvims  which 
ring  almost  every  Latin  city.  Here  mis- 
ery is  at  its  starkest,  the  downtrodden 
are  most  accessible  to  Communist  pro- 
pagandizing, the  people  are  the  most 
desperate  and  forgotten.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  unique  in  its  work  in  these  areas 
because  the  volunteers  have  not  been 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  move  in  with  the 
slum  dwellers  smd  share  their  problems. 
Volunteers  are  living  as  members  of  the 
Latin  slum  communities,  often  without 
plumbing,  electricity,  water,  heat,  or 
light.  Where  other  programs  give  money 
or  send  people  in  from  the  outside  to 
help  by  the  day,  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  inside,  taking  part  in  the  total 
lives  of  the  residents. 

No  program  has  caused  more  aggrava- 
tion to  the  Communists  than  the  Peace 
Corps.  Agitators  have  threatened  the 
volunteers  to  get  them  to  move  out; 
others  have  spread  false  propaganda 
among  the  people  about  them.  In  Are- 
quipa,  Peru.  It  was  said  that  volunteers 
involved  In  a  Public  Law  485  school  feed- 
ing program  were  poisoning  the  chil- 
dren; the  reidents,  who  had  been  living 
and  working  side  by  side  with  the  vol- 
unteers knew  better.  They  awarded  the 
Peace  Corp.s  the  annual  silver  medal  of 
the  city  for  service  to  its  residents.  From 
Cuzco  came  another  citation  for  "incom- 
parable service." 

The  Peace  Corps  presently  has  more 
than  400  volunteers  in  urban  slums  work- 
ing in  Latin  America  and  has  plans  to  put 
in  489  additional  volunteers  mostly  in 
new  projects  this  spring  and  summer 
with  the  funds  it  requested.  Any  dim- 
inution of  funds  will  mean  a  correspond- 
ing cut  in  this  vital  program. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  just  recently 
opened  up  the  field  of  university  teach- 
ing in  Latin  America  to  volunteer  parti- 
cipation. It  now  has  137  volunteers  in 
40  universities  in  7  countries — Venezuela. 
Colombia.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Jamaica.  Do^ 
mmican  Republic,  and  Costa  Rica,  plus 
28  in  training.  There  are  245  more  firni 
requests  for  university  teachers  in  this 
vital  field  of  training  tomorrow's  leaders 
in  Latin  America,  requests  that  could 
not  be  fully  filled  if  the  Peace  Corps 
funds  were  drastically  cut.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  been  invited  to  send  university 
teachers  to  Chile  and  more  to  Venezuela 
where  crucial  elections  will  be  held  dur- 
mg  the  coming  year.  Other  requests 
come  for  first  programs  in  Ecuador.  Bra- 
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zil,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  Panama,  while  requests  for  addi- 
tional volunteers  have  come  from  Colom- 
bia. Bolivia.  Peru,  and,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore. Venezuela. 

These  Peace  Corps  university  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  that  they  hit 
the  Communists  where  it  hurts,  among 
the  intelligentsia  of  the  country.  The 
Communists  already  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  organize  a  national  student  strike  to 
remove  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  univer- 
sities in  Peru.  The  leftist  tendency  of 
the  Latin  American  university  populace 
is  well  known— it  was  students  that  spit 
on  Vice  President  Nixon  when  he  was  in 
Peru.  The  opportunity  to  expose  the. 
Latin  students  to  Peace  Corps  volunteer;^ 
should  not  be  lost  for  the  saving  of  a  few 
pennies. 

Fourth.  The  Peace  Corps  has  made  a 
most  dramatic  impact  on  Bolivia.  Presi- 
dent Paz,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  called  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  the  most  democratic  and  most 
warmly  received  Americans  ever  to  arrive 
in  Bolivia.  He  said  that  they  are  also 
the  hardest  workers.  At  present  there 
are  only  123  volunteers  in  Bolivia  but  the 
full  funds  requested  will  allow  a  growth 
to  triple  that  number  by  next  summer. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  undertaken  a  major 
health  project  and  is  also  active  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  university  edu- 
cation. More  are  needed  to  continue  this 
work.  Additional  volunteers  are  needed 
to  continue  the  modernization  of  a  leper 
colony.  The  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
have  stimulated  similar  activities  on  the 
part  of  a  Bolivian  Peace  Corps.  Many 
future,  joint  activities  have  been  planned. 
To  curtail  this  work — which  has  been 
more  productive  both  economically  and 
socially  than  other  projects  in  Bolivia 
costing  far  more  money — would  be  fool- 
hardy. 

Fifth.  Most  of  Nigeria's  population  of 
40  million  people  are  engaged  In  sub- 
sistence agriculture.  Here  is  a  country 
three  times  the  size  of  Italy,  well  endowed 
with  natural  resources,  which  Is  still  not 
feeding  herself  adequately.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  repeatedly  received  requests 
for  volunteers  to  help  In  Improving  agri- 
cultural practices,  but  until  now  has  had 
to  restrict  itself  to  the  field  of  education. 
This  summer  for  the  first  time,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  attempt  assistance  in 
this  field,  which  Is  so  directly  related  to 
the  welfare  of  Nigeria's  people.  Volun- 
teers working  In  agriculture  will  meet  and 
get  to  know  a  whole  new  section  of  the 
NiGferian  people. 

Nigeria  has  put  the  highest  faith  In 
America  by  welcoming  volunteer  teachers 
in  increasing  numbers  into  her  secondary 
schools  and  universities.  The  Peace 
Corps  now  has  an  opportunity  to  con- 
firm that  faith  by  sharing  America's 
agricultural  knowledge  with  Africa's 
largest  nation.  To  cut  this  program  with 
its  impact  would  indeed  be  false  economy. 
Sixth.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
16  Peace  Corps  volunteers  assigned  to 
rural  construction  in  Sierra  Leone  have 
pioneered  the  field  of  self-help  commu- 
nity development  in  Africa.  Working 
with  the  local  chiefs  and  voluntary  vil- 
lage labor,  they  have  laid  out  roads, 
helped  to  build   bridges   and   culverts! 


schools,  and  water  systems.  Their  pilot 
project  has  been  so  successful  that  a 
Cabinet-level  resolution  has  just  been 
passed  requesting  that  the  number  of 
volunteers  be  doubled  and  their  activi- 
ties greatly  expanded  from  Its  base  in 
the  northern  province  to  include  all 
three  provinces  of  the  country.  In  con- 
junction with  this,  the  rural  development 
budgets  in  each  of  the  country's  12  dis- 
tricts have  been  tripled.  One  provincial 
secretary  made  the  significant  point  that 
Peace  Corps  teams  work  successfully  in 
remote  areas  where  private  contractors 
will  not  even  bid  for  jobs  and  where 
sorely  needed  rural  development  projects 
cannot  otherwise  be  vmdertaken.  even 
with  the  funds  available. 

In  addition  the  first  Peace  Corps  med- 
ical project  in  Sierra  Leone  was  such  a 
success  that  the  Government  of  Sierra 
Leone  has  requested  the  Peace  Corps  to 
set  up  public  health  programs  through- 
out the  particularly  underdeveloped  sec- 
tions of  that  coimtry.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  make  significant  in- 
roads against  disease  in  that  country. 

Seventh.  What  will  this  proposed  cut 
do  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  Thailand? 

The  Thailand  malaria  eradication 
program  has  reached  a  critical  stage. 
The  existing  program  is  already  losing 
ground  to  the  disease  due  significantly 
to  a  lack  of  middle-level  manpower  at  the 
village  level.  The  Govenmient  of  Thai- 
land has  asked  the  Peace  Corps  for  30 
volunteers  to  assist  in  this  program  at  a 
vital  level,  as  field  organizers  and 
workers. 

Through  a  house-to-house,  person-to- 
person  program,  the  volunteer,  by  spend- 
ing 20  days  of  every  month  in  the  field, 
will  be  the  keyman  in  field  logistics, 
action,  and  followthrough. 

The  volunteer  will  be  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  a  team  of  Thai  who  work  right 
in  the  villages.  The  United  States  Is 
thus  identified  directly  with  the  program 
and  its  results.  Credit  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  malaria  eradication  could 
easily  be  lost  if  our  role  was  limited  to 
supplying  equipment  and  high-level 
technical  advice. 

Villages  exist  today  where  one  or  two 
members  of  every  family  are  afficted  by 
the  disease  armually.  There  are  areas 
where  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  on 
the  increase.  However,  the  urgency  of 
completing  the  attack  phase  is  not  lim- 
ited to  measurement  in  medical  terms. 
Emphasis  on  the  program  provides  a 
demonstration  of  the  Thai  Government's 
interest  in  areas  notably  vulnerable  to 
Communist  ideologies  originating  north 
of  the  Mekong. 

Eighth.  What  will  a  cut  do  to  the 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Malaya? 

The  Government  of  Malaya  has  a  pro- 
gram in  progress  to  provide  land  to  those 
who  have  never  owned  land.  This 
homesteading  project  grew  out  of  a  real- 
ization during  the  Communist  insurrec- 
tion that  landownership  had  a  direct 
bearing  upon  stability  and  progress. 

Thirty  thousand  acres  have  been  set 
aside  for  this  propose  in  38  homestead 
schemes.  Approximately  600  families 
are  being  resettled  in  each  location. 
The  settlers  are  provided  with  approxi- 
mately 30  acres  of  land. 
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Pull  title  pftsses  to  the  settler  after  7 
years.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
been  assigned  as  assistant  administra- 
tors In  these  projects.  During  the  pro- 
jected fiscal  year  the  Government  of 
Malaya  has  based  its  plans  for  opening 
new  schemes  upon  the  arrival  of  some 
30  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  If  these 
volunteers  are  not  sent  to  Malaya  it  is 
estimated  that  the  homesteading  could 
be  reduced  by  1,800  families  during  the 
next  2  years.  This  could  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  internal  stability  in  that 
country. 

In  like  manner,  the  Government  of 
Malaya  has  planned  to  open  new  rural 
health  centers  on  the  assimiption  that 
some  30  volunteer  nurses  will  arrive. 
Each  of  these  health  centers  is  sched- 
uled to  service  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 20.000.  If  the  nurses  do  not  ar- 
rive, the  new  health  centers  will  not  be 
opened.  It  is  as  simple  as  that — 600,000 
people  will  be  deprived  of  even  rudi- 
mentary medical  care. 

Ninth.  A  cut  in  the  $102  million  re- 
quested would  jeopardize  the  program 
of  providing  83  volunteers  to  work  pro- 
grams directly  bearing  on  the  success 
of  the  crucial  land  reform  program  in 
Iran. 

In  Iran  the  Shah's  land  reforms  are  at 
the  head  of  his  so-called  revolution  of 
peaceable  progress  for  Iran.  In  this  na- 
tion on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  vast  land  reform  program  is  changing 
the  age-old  relationship  of  serf  to  land- 
lord. For  the  fii-st  time  in  centuries, 
many  Iranian  peasants  own  the  soil 
which  they  have  hitherto  tilled  for  oth- 
ers or  sharecropped.  The  Shah  in  large 
measure  has  staked  his  personal  future 
and  that  of  his  western-oriented  regime 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  program 
of  land  reform.  However,  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  trained  men,  and  of 
men  with  the  basic  practical  know-how. 
To  help  in  this  crucial  effort,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  has  requested  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  work  in  the  follow- 
ing fields: 

A  pilot  group  of  30  volunteers  to  assist 
in  the  expanding  community  develop- 
ment program. 

Sixteen  volunteer  American  farm 
boys  to  demonstrate  their  skills  and  in- 
struct In  general  agriculture,  livestock, 
and  poultry  and  farm  mechanics. 

Twenty -four  volimteers  to  work  as  as- 
sistants to  extension  agents  in  two 
Provinces  where  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment is  putting  on  a  concentrated  cam- 
paign of  agricultural  betterment. 

Thirteen  volunteers  to  do  demonstra- 
tion work  on  experimental  fanns. 

We  cannot  afford  for  these  programs 
to  be  curtailed  or  dropped. 

Tenth.  After  2  years  of  constant  scru- 
tiny, and  after  carefully  evaluating  the 
performance  of  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, the  Afghan  Government  has  re- 
quested 20  teachers,  a  number  of  whom 
will  be  assigned  outside  Kabul  in  major 
provincial  towns,  to  broaden  the  impact 
of  the  English  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. They  will  teach  Afghan  students 
and  work  closely  with  Afghan  English 
teachers  to  upgrade  their  skills.  The 
proposed  cut  in  funds  might  destroy  this 
prograta  and  eliminate  the  tremendous 
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opportxmlty  to  send  American  Peace 
Corpe  volunteers  to  outlying  areas  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan  has 
long  been  reluctant  to  allow  westerners 
into  that  country,  and  especially  into 
areas  outside  Kabul,  the  capital  city. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  other  Asian 
and  African  countries  so  impressed  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan  with  their 
skills  and  desire  to  serve  that  Afghani- 
stan officials  requested  a  small  group  of 
nine  volunteers,  nearly  2  years  ago,  to 
assist  with  its  health,  education,  and  me- 
chanics programs  in  Kabul.  After  care- 
fully observing  these  first  volunteers  for 
over  6  months,  they  requested  about  one 
hundred  additional  volunteers  to  work 
in  printing.  English  teaching,  engineer- 
ing, public  administration,  and  agricul- 
ture. Still,  the  Government  remained 
reluctant  to  send  volunteers  into  areas 
outside  Kabul. 

It  has  taken  over  a  year  for  the 
Afghan  Government  to  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Peace  Corps  could  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  growth 
of  the  country  as  a  whole — not  Just  the 
capital  city.  Now  that  Afghanistan  has 
finally  concurred,  it  could  be  disastrous 
for  the  entire  future  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  that  country  if  we  were  not  prepared 
to  respond  to  their  request  to  move  out- 
side Kabul. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired 
Mr.     MORGAN.      Mr.     Chairman.    I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt). 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  astounded  to  hear 
that  what  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  did  for  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  was  a  special  privilege  to  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps.  It  was  to 
correct  an  inequity.  It  was  not  to  give 
them  a  special  privilege.  It  was  simply 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  merely  not  to  penal- 
ize them  because  they  received  a  lump 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  exactly 
right.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comment.  Instead  of  this  being  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  it  is  a  small  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  could  give  to  these  peo- 
ple who  are  participating  each  day  in  a 
great  drama  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  this  program 
we  are  helping  to  eliminate  poverty,  at 
no  great  material  reward  to  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  themselves.  We  are 
helping  to  eliminate  disease  and  misery. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  the  new 
image  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
projecting  of  themselves  this  image 
through  dedication  and  through  the 
faith  that  they  have  in  the  great  system 
that  we  here  are  privileged  to  represent 
in  this  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  asking 
about  the  great  mystery  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  it  is  a  simple  thing.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it.  They  are  living 
Americanism.    They  are  showing  people 


who  never  heard  of  America  what  de- 
mocracy really  means. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  OHara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, peace.  We  pray  for  it.  Then 
comes  the  mention  of  war  and  we  vote 
$49  billion  without  the  blinking  of  an  eye. 
Then  comes  peace  again,  the  peace  we 
pray  for.  and  the  shouting  starts.  Why? 
Why  do  some  rim  away  from  that  for 
which  they  pray? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  the 
three  Members  who  signed  the  dissenting 
minority  report.  They  are  against  the 
Peace  Corps,  period.  The  Peace  Corps 
biU  came  up  in  1961.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  my  beloved  friend  (Mr. 
Derwinski],  made  a  speech  against  it 
and  said  he  was  going  to  vote  against 
it.  He  did  vote  against  it.  My  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  1.  made  a  speech.  He  attacked 
the  bill.  He  was  against  the  Peace 
C01T3S.    He  voted  against  it. 

At  that  time  the  great  statesman  from 
Wisconsin,  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  Governor  Thom- 
son, was  not  a  Member  of  the  House  but 
since  he  has  been  I  have  noticed  that  he 
follows  pretty  closely  the  leadership  of 
the  great  statesman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  carmot  answer  the 
arguments  of  these  distinguished  Repub- 
Ucans  as  well  as  did  another  Republican 
of  towering  stature  in  this  very  well  in 
September  of  1961. 

Mrs,  Church  sei-ved  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
11  years.  She  always  voted  against  for- 
eign aid.  She  was  sincere  in  that.  She 
believed  in  foreign  aid.  But  she  wanted 
a  perfect  type  of  foreign  aid.  So.  every 
year  she  voted  against  the  program. 
But  when  the  Peace  Corps  concept  was 
presented,  Mrs.  Church  came  into  this 
well  and  in  one  of  the  most  stirring 
emotional  talks  to  which  I  have  ever 
listened  she  supported  the  bill.  At  last 
she  had  found  in  the  Peace  Corps  what 
was  to  her  foreign  aid  in  the  full  bloom- 
ing of  perfection.  She  answered  di- 
rectly the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  from  the 
speech  of  Mrs.  Church  in  this  well  on 
September  14.  1961.  answering  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]? 

Mrs.  Church.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  U  not  easy 
to   follow   the   gentleman    from    Iowa    (Mr. 
Gross]   and  to  And  ones  self  Unmersed  in 
the  aroma  which  he  sheda  upon  those  who 
support  t/hls  bin.     Neither  Is  It  easy  to  ac- 
cept aa  a  definition  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  magnificent  example  of  American  youth 
the  appellation  of  "Kiddle  Korps,"  the  charge 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  Is  as  Ameri- 
can as  Boston  beans  and  apple  pie.    I  would 
say  to  all  those  who  call  thU  a  halrbralned 
scheme  for  a  kiddle  corps,  you  are  doing  the 
youth   of   America   a  great   injustice.     Yes- 
terday. I  heard  someone  say,  "What  could  a 
halrbralned    youngster   Just    out    of   college 
do  In   the  Jungles?  '     I  thought  back.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  1941  when  an  earlier  genera- 
tion of  young  boys  proved  that  they  could 
master  the  jungles  where  they  died.  In  war. 
I  want  our  generation  of  youth  to  go  out 
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m  the  world  and  show  their  willingness  to 
give.  Jn  Uvlng.    American?    Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  just  one  more 
word.  As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in- 
dicated, there  were  Indeed  10  crusades  that 
failed  of  full  or  final  accomplishment.  I 
know  that.  I  also  know  that  20  centuries, 
as  he  said,  have  passed  since  the  words  first 
were  spoken:  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men."  But  despite  all  the  failures, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  and  hope  remain — 
the  dream  of  pence  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men  still  exists.  The  crusades  are  stlU  going 
on. 

It  means  much  to  me  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration that  young  people  still  have  a  dream; 
that  American  ycwng  people  still  have  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice:  and  that  we,  in  this 
country,  have  a  chance  to  go  out  and  pro- 
claim our  true  selves  to  a  world  that  sees  us 
only  as  spending  dollars  for  projects  and 
guns:  that  sees  us  building  up  for  ourselves 
a  reputation  for  materialism  that  will  be 
hard  to  dispel.  As  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
means  much  to  me  that  we  have  now  a 
chance  to  go  out  and  say,  "Here  is  something 
new-:ytoere  Is  what  we  really  are."  Let  us 
say  Vt  to  the  world — and  say  It  to  ourselves. 
For(  all  of  that  Is  involved— in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

This  was  the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
a  great  Republican  Congresswoman  to 
some  of  her  fellow  Republicans  who  op- 
posed the  Peace  Corps  in  1961.  the  same 
members  of  her  party  who  still  oppose  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  words  of  the  Honor- 
able Marguerite  Stitt  Church  spoken  in 
this  well  over  2  years  ago  are  as  current 
today  as  they  were  then. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  America  in  her 
highest  and  noblest  expression.  I  have 
the  faith  that  the  pending  bill  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
in  the  exact  fonn  reported  out  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  with  just  two 
di.ssenting  votes. 

'  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  United  States  end 
some  of  its  foolishness  in  Latin  America 
and  get  down  to  some  hard-core  busi- 
ness. Castro  and  the  Communists  are 
working  very  hard  in  that  area.  They 
are  blanketing  the  villages  and  towns  of 
the  region  with  ligents  who  have  In  fact 
beeun  to  twist  the  minds  of  local  resi- 
dents. 

But  there  is  one  thing  they  did  not 
reckon  with.  They  did  not  expect  that 
young  Americans.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, would  be  in  the  same  villages  and 
towns.  They  did  not  know  that  these 
Americans  would  be  in  the  fields  with 
the  villagers  showing  them  that  man  can 
do  things  for  himself.  Proving  that  the 
schemes  and  promises  of  the  Commu- 
nists are  empty  when  one  can  learn  to 
grow  corn  as  a  cash  crop. 

As  one  example,  in  a  small  Peruvian 
village  the  people  were  disillusioned. 
They  were  poverty  stricken  and  very 
much  willing  to  listen  to  local  Commu- 
nist leaders,  but  two  young  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  moved  into  the  area  as  part 
of  a  community  development  program. 
They  observed  the  natives  weaving  blan- 
kets for  their  own  use.  No  one  had 
thought  of  selling  these  crafts  on  a  re- 
tail basis,  and  the  volunteers,  products 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  suggested 
It.  They  helped  the  local  people  to  mar- 
ket a  few  blankets  in  the  nearest  city, 
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and  soon,  through  contacts  the  two  vol- 
unteers had  established,  these  villagers 
had  a  thriving  business  and  were  in  fact 
exporting  their  wares  to  this  country. 
The  Communists  cannot  fight  that  kind 
of  example.  In  fact  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do. 

The  Communists  first  reacted  to  the 
presence  of  Peace  Corps  volimteers  by 
railing  about  them  at  every  opportunity. 
The  volunteers  were  called  CIA  spies, 
and  undercover  military  men.  These 
young  Americans  were  harassed  by  the 
Communists  in  many  areas  of-?Latln 
America.  But  the  volunteers  did  not 
back  down  They  continued  to  work 
with  the  people.  Such  good  will  was  es- 
tablished, that  every  time  the  Commu- 
nists criticized  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers they  were  in  danger  of  incurring 
the  wrath  of  local  villagers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  makes  the  Communists  look 
foolish.  They  cannot  duplicate  it  be- 
cause only  a  free  society  can  make  it 
work.  They  cannot  criticize  it  too  much 
any  more,  because  the  local  Inhabitants 
believe  in  the  volunteers.  Finally  the 
Communist  lies  look  ridiculous  when  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  succeeds  in  show- 
ing his  hosts  how  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  way  to  fight  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  people  who  are  doing  such 
a  great  service  for  their  country  deserve 
every  bit  of  support  we  can  give  them 
This  is  no  time  to  cut  back  the  Peace 
Corps.  Their  effect  should  be  heightened." 
And  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Shriver  and 
his  staff  intend  to  do.  They  are  asking 
for  more  money  to  double  the  niunber  of 
Peace  Coips  volunteers  in  Latin  America. 
They  want  to  put  5,000  of  these  Ameri- 
cans into  that  area.  One  American,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  lives  in  a  Latin  American 
village  is  well  worth  our  investment  in 
him.  No  effort  to  make  developing  na- 
tions self-sufficient  has  been  quite  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Let  us  not  give  Castro  the  key  to  every 
door  in  Latin  America.  The  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  slamming  the  door  in  his 
face. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation today  and  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
and  the  members  of  his  committee 
for  their  great  work  in  this  and  other 
fields  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ' 
in  enthusiastic  support  for  this  legis- 
lation, H.R.  9009.  authorizing  funds  for 
an  expanded  program  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  fiscal  1964.  I  am  privileged 
and  proud  to  have  been  an  early  sup- 
porter of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  to  be  a 
stanch  advocate  of  its  purposes,  aims, 
and  programs.  I  sincerely  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resoundly  approve  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  today,  not  only 
in  recognition  of  the  difficult  job  remain- 
ing to  be  done  in  the  future  by  the  Corps, 
but  also  as  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
outstanding  work  this  young  agency  has 
already  achieved  in  contributing  toward 
the  improvement  of  world  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  In  the  laying  of 
a  foundation  for  world  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing today  about  the  notable  accomplish- 


ments that  the  Corps  has  carried  out 
abroad.  We  have  heard  of  Improved 
farms,  schools,  roads,  health  conditions, 
water,  and  sanitation  faclhtles  overseas. 
And  I  think  it  is  only  proper  that  we  em- 
phasize these  splendid  accomplishments, 
for  they  have  truly  enabled  other  na- 
tions to  see  this  country  in  a  new  light, 
as  one  that  not  only  talks  about  being  a 
"good  neighbor"  but,  more  importantly, 
acts  £is  a  good  neighbor  in  assisting  other 
countries  when  they  call  on  us  for  aid. 

But  I  would  like  to  place  my  emphasis 
on  another  aspect  of  the  Peace  Corps 
accomplishments,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
knowledged good  It  has  done  abroad.    I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Corps  for  its 
In^iring  example  of  the  vitaUty,  imagi- 
nation, and  spirit  of  the  young  American 
volunteers.   This  Is  the  part  of  the  Peace 
Corps  story  that  pleases  and  impresses 
me  so  greatly.     All  of  us  in  Congress 
know  the  time  and  effort  we  spend  In 
programs  to  aid  our  youth,  the  bills  to 
fight     juvenile     delinquency,     prevent 
school   dropouts,   provide  job   training, 
and  other  assistance.     I  recognize  the 
value  and  need  for  such  programs,  and 
have  always  supported  legislation  of  this 
nature.     But  today.  In  considering  the 
Peace  Corps  program.  It  Is  hke  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  a  heartening  reassur- 
ance of  the  fine  quality  of  our  people, 
both  young   and  old.  who  have  made 
such  a  good  record  as  volunteers  in  the 
Corps.    I  think  It  Is  most  encouraging 
to  note  that  this  year  there  are  three 
times    as    many    applicants    for   Peace 
Corps  work  overseas  as  there  were  last 
year,  and  many  of  them  are  young  peo- 
ple, In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  available  posts  are  "hardship" 
in  terms  of  health,  housing,  social,  and 
recreational    benefits.      This    volunteer 
spirit  for  hard  work  truly  makes  me 
proud  of  our  young  people  and  our  older 
volunteers,  and  It  reaffirms  my  faith  In 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  our  people.     It  Is 
heartening  to  know   that  the  pioneer 
spirit  In  America  Is  not  confined  to  tele- 
vision presentations   of  days   gone  by 
when  our  country  was  yoimg,  but  is  still 
very  much  alive  In  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
legislation  improved  and  the  program 
of  the  Peace  Corps  expanded,  until  every 
oversea  plea  for  for  assistance  can  be 
met,  and  every  dedicated,  qualified 
American  volunteer  can  be  utilized. 
Each  step  In  that  direction.  I  believe,  is 
desirable  and  proper,  and  thus  the  bill 
before  us  is  worthy  of  our  approval. 

Let  our  critics  take  note,  and  let  our 
Communist  adversaries  pay  heed.  No 
one  Is  going  to  "bury  us"  and.  Indeed,  our 
adversaries  will  find  It  difficult  to  even 
keep  pace  with  us  when  we  have  the 
Imagination,  courage,  energy,  and  spirit 
so  amply  displayed  by  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Uke  to  see  us  approve  this  program  with 
optimism,  for  It  has  proved  itself  a  great 
benefit  to  our  NaUon  in  the  difficult 
world  conditions  that  we  face  today. 
This  Peace  Corps  program  Is  small  In 
comparison  to  many  that  come  before 
this  body,  yet  It  Is  big  In  past  accom- 
plishments and  future  goals.  Let  us  by 
our  affirmative  vote  today  express  our 
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approval  of  these  past  accomplishments, 
and  our  confidence  in  an  even  more  ef- 
fective and  far-reaching  Peace  Corps  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9009,  authorizing  $102 
million  to  finance  the  operation  of  the 
Peace    Corps    during    fiscal    year    1964. 
The  opponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
they  are  uncertain  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  they  are 
acutely  aware  that  it  is  a  burgeoning 
bureaucracy.    I  do  not  know  what  they 
want     as    proof    of    accomplishments. 
Newspapers     throughout     the     United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  have 
endorsed  the  Peace  Corps  and  praised 
its  members  for  their  zeal,  idealism,  and 
accomplishments.    I  have  inserted  many 
of  these  editorials  in  the  Record  for  my 
colleagues  to  read,  over  the  last  2  years. 
One  of  the  outstanding  and  most  glow- 
ing tributes  to  Peace  Corps  achievements 
was^  printed  in  the  respected  Times  of 
London  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps.    The  article  was  by  Alec 
Dickson,  founder  of  the  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice Overseas,  who  traced  the  ideological 
thrust  of  the  Peace  Corps  back  to  the 
British  hopes  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  a 
century  ago.  and  to  the  self-sacrificing 
examples  of  the  late  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  the  adventurous  and 
courageous  "Crossroads  Africa"  opera- 
tion imder  the  dynamic  Negro  pastor.  Dr. 
James  H.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  measures  of  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  that  the  countries  in  which  the 
Peace  Corps  is  in  operation  have  re- 
quested more  volunteers,  and  additional 
countries  are  seeking  Peace  Corps  assist- 
ance. Also,  the  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants is  larger  than  ever,  even  though 
the  standards  have  been  raised,  and 
there  have  been  no  incidents  which  have 
made  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
more  difBcult.  In  the  short  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  beginning,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  already  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  attainment  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Peace  Corps  op- 
eration has  expanded  and  the  number  of 
volunteers  has  increased,  the  portion  of 
the  Peace  Corps  costs  devoted  to  admin- 
istration has  declined.  This  does  not 
point  to  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy.  Re- 
member there  have  been  three  times  as 
many  applicants  this  past  year  as  a  year 
ago  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  If  the 
level  of  funds  requested  in  this  bill,  $102 
million,  is  made  available  for  fiscal  1964, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  19.9  percent,  or 
$20,300,000.  will  be  used  for  administra- 
tion and  the  remainder  will  go  to  support 
volunteers.  Last  year,  fiscal  1963.  28  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  were  utilized 
for  administration. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  and  achievements 


of  the  Peace  Corps  during  its  relatively 
short  span  of  over  2  years  of  life  must  go 
to  Sargent  Shriver,  the  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  Dickson  wrote  of  Director  Shriver  in 
the  Times  of  London: 

The  Peace  Corps  may  be  a  Government 
agency,  but  It  Is  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver's  strong 
personality.  In  a  way  an  extension  of  the 
President's,  that  inspires  and  dominates  the 
organization,  unvltlated  by  considerations  of 
what  is  administratively  convenient. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  success  and  has  ac- 
complished much  by  helping  the  peoples 
of  underdeveloped  countries  meet  their 
need  for  trained  manpower,  and  by  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  objectives  of 
American  foreign  policy.  And  I  feel  that 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  these  successes.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  critics  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  legislation 
to  authorize  $102  million  is  excessive  and 
unwarranted. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FtjltonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  one  reason— it  is  giving  the 
taxpayers  their  money's  worth. 

For  example,  four  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  my  hometown  of  Nashville  are 
serving  as  Peace  Corps  teachers  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  They  get  $75  a 
month  which  is  part  of  a  readjustment 
allowance,  and  a  small  living  allowance. 
I  do  not  think  their  services  can  be  dupli- 
cated at  that  price  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  all  four  are  teachers 
and  there  is  a  better  than  even  chance, 
according  to  a  Peace  Corps  survey,  that 
they  will  return  to  Nashville  and  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  I  consider  that 
a  bargain. 

Some  of  our  finest  young  men  and 
women  have  gone  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
I  think  they  deserve  every  bit  of  support 
we  are  able  to  offer  them.  It  is  one  thing 
to  cut  back  on  programs  that  have  not 
worked  out  as  intended,  but  here  some 
very  talented  Americans  have  gone  out, 
many  times  imder  very  difficult  condi- 
tions, to  offer  a  living  example  of  our 
way  of  life.  They  have  done  just  that. 
They  have  impressed  people  around  the 
world  with  the  dynamic  possibilities  of 
democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  think  we  should  emphasize  this 
kind  of  effort.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
searched  for  the  means  to  show  develop- 
ing nations  throughout  the  world  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  our  way  of  life. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  doing  just  that  in  a 
manner  that  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  want  more  of 
the  same.  I  think  this  is  the  reason  that 
the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls  both  show 
three  out  of  four  Americans  enthusias 
tically  supporting  the  Peace  Corps. 


Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  DakoFa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  insuffi- 
cient information  is  no  basis  for  almost 
doubling  the  Peace  Coi-ps  funds.  No  pub- 
lic witnesses  but  one — and  only  admin- 
istrators boasting  of  the  program's  suc- 
cess.   Yet  little  specific  data  is  given. 

Basically,  these  efforts  should  be  in 
the  private  sector,  not  Government. 
Evidently,  few  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
ponents recognize  that  private  help 
through  missionary  and  educational  ef- 
forts is  one  thing  and  Government  pro- 
grams aie  another.  Government  effort 
at  best  becomes  socialism;  private  help 
is  not.  Government-to-government  help 
is  socialistic  in  implementation.  Neither 
can  government  extend  charity.  Charity 
is  private,  person  to  person,  not  by  gov- 
ernment aid. 

The  do-gooders,  of  course,  have  let 
their  enthusiasm  run  away  with  their 
judgment.  How  much  Peace  Corps  aid 
is  going  to  Socialist  countries,  to  coun- 
tries that  subjugate  their  people;  as  ex- 
ample, to  those  countries  where  there  is 
no  religious  freedom:  also  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  press.  Or  are  we 
not  to  question  those  with  stars  in  their 
eyes  over  their  visualized  goals? 

Where  are  those  who  know  of  the  suc- 
cess of  missionary  and  other  private 
efforts?  Why  are  we  denied  this  infor- 
mation? The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  ill  prepared  to  give  us  the  data 
we  need. 

The  material  in  report  and  hearings 
does  not  give  us  the  data  we  need — what 
the  cost  is  by  country,  by  workers,  and 
the  projects  involved,  the  successes  and 
the  failure.  All  we  have  are  glowing  re- 
ports by  those  running  the  program. 

Too  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
gone  into  publicizing  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  commend  the  members  who  sub- 
mitted the  minority  views.  Their 
charges  have  not  been  rebutted;  namely, 
first,  uncertainty  of  accomplishment  and 
the  burgeoning  bureaucracy;  second,  the 
self-praise  without  solid  accomplish- 
ment; third,  overly  ambitious  target 
projects;  and,  fourth,  excessive  authori- 
zation of  money. 

Finally,  I  cannot  agree  that  Congress 
can  sensibly  approve  such  a  program 
with  so  little  actual  information.  For  my 
part,  the  Peace  Corps  was  and  is  an  un- 
warranted intrusion  into  areas  properly 
of  the  private  sector.  I  hold  such  activ- 
ity is  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and 
self-defeating.  We  encourage  Govern- 
ment planning,  welfare  statism.  social- 
ism, and  godless  materialism,  all  at  the 
expense  of  capitalism  and  basic  U.S.  spir- 
itual and  moral  values. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as 
amended,  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
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carry  out  the  purp>ose8  of  that  Act,  Is 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "1963"  aa<l  "$63,- 
750.000"  and  substituting  "1964"  and  "91021- 
000,000",  respectively. 

AMENDlcx^^^  orrxBiD  bt  lat.  Thomson 
or  wiscoNsnt 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin:  On  the  first  page,  beginning  In 
line  6.  strike  out  "»102.000.000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "#81,000,000". 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Members  who  have  addressed  this  body 
today,  I  should  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  authorization  in  this  bill, 
and  with  equal  sincerity  to  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  Is  presented. 

As  everyone  has  pointed  out,  the  only 
witness  before  the  committee  was  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  is'  a 
real  sharp,  polished,  enthusiastic,  suave 
and  articulate  individual  for  his  cause. 
He  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  selling 
the  Peace  Corps.  You  have  heard  this 
afternoon  all  the  accolades  and  eulogies 
about  this  Peace  Corps  program  without 
taking  the  time  to  look  at  what  it  is 
costing  the  American  people. 

When  It  began  it  cost  $3  million,  with 
a  Presidential  directive.  Next  year  It 
cost  $30  million.  The  next  year  the  au- 
thorization was  $63  million  with  $59 
million  appropriated.  This  year  the 
request  is  for  $108  million. 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  fastest  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racies in  the  Government.  True,  it  is 
only  2.4  percent  of  ^hat  is  being  spent 
on  foreign  aid.  Even  with  that  2.4  per- 
cent it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
strongest  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration. 

But  why  do  I  say  $81  million  Is  ade- 
quate and  all  that  is  justified?  It  Is 
simply  this.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
more  than  9,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
being  enrolled  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
One-half  of  the  fiscal  year  has  already 
gone.  The  appropriation  will  not  be 
available.  Six  months  of  the  year  have 
gone. 

Another  thing  I  waited  and  listened 
for  in  this  debate,  the  last  speaker  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  many  of  the  Peace 
Corps  members  are  now  finishing  their 
tour  of  duty.  If  you  will  look  on  page  3 
of  the  testimony,  the  Director  tells  us 
that  before  next  January  1  there  will  be 
700  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  who 
will  have  completed  their  tour  of  duty, 
and  during  1964  there  will  be  3,000  more 
members  who  -will  be  completing  their 
tour  of  duty.  I  say  to  you  that  just 
replacing  these  3,700  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  a  better  average  of 
enrollment  than  has  been  made  so  far 
in  the  history  of  this  Infant  organization. 
They  are  not  going  to  reach  9,000  mem- 
bers, to  say  nothing  about  11.300  mem- 
bers. 

Again  quoting  the  Director,  they  have 
Increased,  they  have  doubled  the  amount 
of  language  training  and  raised  the 
standard  of  language  acceptance.  They 
have  extended  the  time  from  8  to  10 
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weeks  to  10  to  12  weeks,  and  It  is  going 
to  take  more  time  to  train  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  second  reason  I  want  to  advance 
to  you  Is  another  one  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
find,  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  avail- 
able people  with  certain  skills  In  high 
demand  overseas.  Mr.  Shriver  wants  to 
have  the  finest  kind  of  Peace  Corps  and 
create  the  best  image  possible  overseas. 
So  he  is  searching  for  these  people  in 
mathematics,  in  science,  in  agriculture, 
and  In  other  scarce  skills  that  are  so 
badly  wanted  In  these  areas  that  we  are 
proposing  to  serve  throughout  the  world. 
So  without  regard  to  the  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  here  this  afternoon  on  this 
organization,  I  think  that  simple  pru- 
dence In  finance  dictates  that  we  au- 
thorize no  more  than  reasonably  will  be 
needed  or  used  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sure,  they  say  they  will  return  It,  but 
I  think  proper  fiscal  policies  and  prac- 
tices require  that  this  body  use  a  sen- 
sible approach,  that  we  do  not  throw 
the  bars  down  and  open  the  floodgates 
for  everything  that  Is  asked. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  debate  this  afternoon 
and  I  have  read  the  minority  views.  So 
far  I  have  heard  no  serious  objection  to 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  only  suggestion 
made  here  is  perhaps  we  are  authorizing 
a  little  more  than  what  we  should.  Let 
us  see  whether  that  Is  so  or  not. 

You  heard  earlier  in  the  debate  that 
recruitment  has  been  a  little  bit  difficult 
because  they  were  seeking  to  recruit  sen- 
iors from  the  various  colleges.  But  that 
is  now  being  changed  and  they  are  seek- 
ing to  recruit  men  in  the  third  year  of 
college.  Therefore,  It  Is  anticipated 
there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  men 
and  women  who  will  join  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Remember  this  Is  a  young  program. 
This  Is  an  expanding  program.  I  do  not 
think  in  view  of  the  accolades  we  have 
heard  here  this  afternoon  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  restrict  it  any  more  than 
absolutely  necessary 

If  we  had  any  evidence  at  all  that 
there  was  any  misappropriation  or  mis- 
use of  funds,  then  I  could  understand 
cutting  down  the  authorization  that  has 
been  requested.  But  we  have  not  heard 
anything  of  that  kind  at  all.  There  was 
only  one  suggestion — that  $9,000  was  be- 
ing spent  for  bureaucracy. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  who  said 
something  about  the  sum  of  $9,000  per 
recruit  being  spent  for  bureaucracy  that 
he  look  at  page  18  of  the  hearings  and 
there  he  will  see  a  list  of  the  various 
items  for  which  this  $9,000  is  authorized 
in  this  Instance  and  subsequently  ap- 
propriated. 

The  average  cost  for  a  recruit  is  as 
follows : 

Average  cost  per  volunteer 
Postselectlon : 

1.  Transportation: 

United  States $200 

International 1,200 

Travel  allowance 38 

"Home   leave"   allowance eo 

2.  Project    equipment    and    sup- 

plies  780 


3.  Vehicles 

4.  Housing 

5.  Medical  kit VS.'."'." 

6.  Personal    supplies 

7.  Oversea   orientation 

8.  Readjustment   allowance 

9.  SettUng-ln   allowance '.'.'. 

10.  Living  allowance. 

11.  Leave  allowance 

12.  Clothing    allowance 

13.  In-country  travel 

14..Medic€d  care " 

15.  Medical    evacuation/emergency 

leave 


$750 

1.240 

25 

25 

100 

1.638 

125 

2.625 

273 

200 

225 

315 

210 


^  Subtotal 10,024 

Total  direct  cost   for   2  years 

of  service _  13,336 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  there 
Is  no  Idea  of  anybody  doing  anything 
wrong  In  connection  with  the  use  of  any 
of  these  moneys. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  minority  views 
claim  that  there  are  no  accomplishments 
and  they  claim  that  most  of  these  ac- 
complishments are  by  public  relations, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  accomplish- 
ment in  fact. 

What  accomplishments  can  we  ex- 
hibit? 

Do  you  want  us  to  tell  how  many  pu- 
pils are  being  educated  In  these  various 
countries? 

Do  you  want  us  to  tell  how  many  rows 
of  com  have  been  planted  In  various 
countries? 

Do  you  want  us  to  tell  you  how  many 
children  have  been  taught  farming  or 
how  to  build  or  to  do  various  other  things 
that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  do? 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard 
anything  at  all  In  opposition  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  do  not  believe.  In  view  of  the 
history  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  turning 
back  unused  moneys  that  they  have  re- 
ceived, that  we  should  In  any  way  seek 
to  restrict  them  in  their  effort  to  develop 
a  good  Image  of  America.  This  has  been 
best  explained  In  the  letter  which  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  Catholic  prel- 
ate and  read  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  something 
we  can  be  proud  of,  and  something  that 
we  can  throw  our  chests  out  about.  We 
can  thus  show  that  by  this  people-to- 
people  program  we  are  creating  an  Image 
of  America  that  Is  certainly  a  wonderful 
Image.  If  anything.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
want  and  even  more  rather  than  restrict 
them  in  connection  with  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  OmSED  BT  MK.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qboss  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin:  On  page  1,  strike 
out  lines  6  and  7,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "substituting  '1964'." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  simply  bring  this  bill 
back  into  financial  perspective.  It  would 
provide  for  the  authorization  given  to  the 
Peace  Corps  last  year — $63,750,000. 

Someone  referred  to  the  fast  expan- 
sion  of   this  organization.    In   1960,   3 
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short  years  ago,  Congress  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  Peace  Corps.  In  1961, 
the  Peace  Corps  was  allocated  $1,620,000. 
In  fiscal  1962,  $30  million  and  last  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  $59  million. 
Yet.  we  are  asked  here  today  to  authorize 
$102  million — when  the  spending  last 
year  was  $55,130,000  out  of  a  $59  million 
appropriation. 

Now  what  has  the  Peace  Corps  been 
doing  in  the  way  of  spending  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on 
July  1,  1963? 

For  the  4  months  up  to  October  31. 
1963,  it  has  been  obligating  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $19.5  million.  This  simply 
means  they  have  been  obligating  under 
the  continuing  resolution  at  a  rate  of 
some  $5  million  a  month.  On  a  basis  of 
12  months  that  is  $60  million.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  pointed  out 
m  behalf  of  his  amendment,  6  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  will  have  gone  by  be- 
fore this  bill  is  signed,  and  whatever 
appropriation  is  made  to  implement  it. 
Six  months  of  this  fiscal  year  will  have 
passed  into  history.  Yet  you  ask  here 
today  for  $102  million.  How  in  the  world 
can  the  Peace  Corps  possibly  spend  $102 
million  in  6  months?  How  can  it  spend 
even  $80  million  or  $81  million,  as  the 
Thomson  resolution  would  authorize? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Record  that 
shows  they  could  possibly  do  this,  be- 
cause, I  say  again,  they  are  obligating 
today  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $5  million 
a  month. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Are  there  any  coimtries 
which  have  accepted  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers not  now  receiving  foreign  aid?  Do 
you  know  of  any  such  country  not  receiv- 
ing foreign  aid.  or  for  that  matter  do 
you  know  of  any  country,  period,  not 
receiving  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
country  either  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  Peace  Corps  men 
come  home,  are  they  F>ermitted  to  pur- 
chase foreign  cars  to  bring  back  to  our 
country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  if  Members 
of  Congress  can  purchase  foreign  cars 
while  on  foreign  junkets,  they  can.  I 
do  not  know.  I  cannot  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  as  to  whether  they  can 
import  Mercedes-Benz  automobiles  or 
not.  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
taken  trips  abroad  and  bought  automo- 
biles ought  to  be  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  The  places 
where  these  people  go  do  not  manufac- 
ture cars.  In  fact,  they  manufacture 
nothing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  way  to  or  from  to  buy  for- 
eign automobiles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  go  through  Paris 
and  London,  do  they  not,  to  and  from 
their  assignments? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Where  do  they  go ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  go  to  Ni- 
geria and  Libya  and  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  also  go  to 
Africa. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  They  also 
go  to  Africa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  go  through 
Rome,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  the  recruit- 
ers? I  know  last  year  there  were  stories 
about  Norman  Snead  receiving  $75  a  day. 
It  never  transpired,  but  is  there  any  extra 
payment  for  well-known  recruiters  in 
this  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  know  they  had  a  swimming 
coach  hired  on  a  consultant  basis  very 
conveniently  during  the  months  he  was 
not  employed  at  Alabama  University. 
He  was  teaching  Peace  Corps  members 
how  to  swim  in  Puerto  Rico  although 
they  already  had  a  swimming  coach  on 
the  permanent  Peace  Corps  payroll. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  do  not  take  quite  all  my  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  I  will  take 
just  about  2  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  if  there  are 
any  further  requests,  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  granted  5 
additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Since  the  gentle- 
man is  making  these  charges  by  innu- 
endo. I  think  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
him  to  produce  the  proof,  if  he  has  any, 
at  this  time  about  these  Peace  Corpsmen 
purchasing  automobiles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  did  not  say  they  did;  he  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  did  not  say  they  did. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  innuendo  was 
they  are  profiting  by  their  travels,  and 
I  think  the  United  States  is  profiting  by 
it  as  well  as  the  participating  countries 
and  not  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  that  is  the  inference 
the  gentleman  draws,  it  is  his  privilege; 
however,  I  am  only  seeking  information. 
With  reference  to  the  Peace  Corps  gen- 
erally, let  us  not  forget  we  have  troops 
all  over  the  world  and  could  properly 
refer  to  our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  FVarces  as  the  heart  of  our 
Peace  Corps.  Certainly  they  also  do 
good  in  the  world,  but  it  is  often  over- 
looked. It  is  difiBcult  to  find  out  any- 
thing except  the  public  relations  type 
material  as  set  out  in  the  second  an- 
nual report  to  Congress.  This  is  the  type 
booklet  we  use  in  running  for  reelection. 
It  contains  everything  good  about  the 
Peace  Corps  and  little  else.  It  is  simply 
a  campaign-type  document.  Almost 
every  time  you  turn  on  the  radio  some- 
body is  singing  praises  about  the  Peace 
Corps.  Nearly  every  time  you  pick  up  a 
paper,  there  is  a  glorified  story  about  the 
Peace  Corps.    When  will  the  cost  reach- 


a  billion  dollars,  or  better  yet,  when  will 
the  committee  thoroughly  and  objec- 
tively study  the  actual  progress  of  this 
program?  Popularity  of  a  program, 
based  on  a  massive  public  relations  effort 
does  an  injustice  to  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  praise  here,  but 
very  little  specific  criticism.  If  there 
is  anybody  who  knows  anything  bad 
about  the  Peace  Corps,  here  is  the  place 
to  say  it.  If  there  are  unfavorable  facts 
to  be  cited  they  should  be  brought  out 
and  discussed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  I  want  to  offer 
a  little  of  that  criticism  here  and  now. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  have  a  single  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Indonesia  to  help  Dicta- 
tor Sukarno.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Peace  Corps  is  in  four  British  terri- 
tories around  the  world.  Why  are  we 
supplying  Peace  Corps  representatives 
and  paying  them  to  help  the  British? 
Presumably  they  have  their  own  Peace 
Corps;  if  they  do  not.  they  ought  to  have 
one.  What  are  we  doing  in  British  ter- 
ritory? Why  is  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Ghana  with  one  of  its  largest  contin- 
gents? Ghana  is  rulej^-by  Nkrumah,  a 
Communist-loving  dictator.  I  have  no 
words  that  would  properly  describe  that 
tyrant. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  this  time.  His 
newspapers  are  constantly  branding  the 
Peace  Corps  members  as  spies  and  sub- 
versives. What  business  have  we  with 
any  Peace  Corp  members  in  Ghana  until 
that  situation  is  straightened  out? 

The  Peace  Corps  does  not  need  all  of 
this  money.  Let  them  take  the  Peace 
Corps  out  of  countries  and  put  them  into 
countries,  if  this  program  must  be  con- 
tinued, which  have  governments  that 
are  representative  of  the  F>eople. 

There  is  also  a  Government-financed 
drive  in  this  country  to  provide  jobs  for 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  when  they 
return.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  drive 
to  provide  jobs  for  volunteers  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Why 
spend  money  on  a  drive  to  provide  jobs 
for  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  when 
they  come  home  when  we  do  not  do  this 
for  members  of  the  armed  services? 
What  makes  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  such  special  characters? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  there  is  a 
recruiting  office  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  supplying  dis- 
charged servicemen,  who  were  volunteers 
in  the  armed  services,  with  jobs?  Can 
they  go  there  to  get  jobs?  You  are  set- 
ting up  a  machinery  in  this  country  to 
make  sure  that  every  returning  Peace 
Corpsite  who  has  served  only  2  years 
will  be  helped  to  get  a  job. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  these  peo- 
ple have  rendered  a  great  service,  and 
when  they  return  to  the  United  States, 
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with  the  experience  that  they  have,  they 
are  qualified  for  a  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  we  not  have  a 
campaign  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  volun- 
teers in  the  military  services,  when  they 
return  home? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  have.  I  in- 
troduced a  cold  war  Peace  Corps  bill  to 
take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where  you  have  such  a  service;  a 
special  setup  to  provide  jobs  to  armed 
services  volunteers  after  their  discharge? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Every  city  helps 
returning  veterans  to  get  jobs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  send  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  employment  offices?  Why 
a  priority  for  them  over  a  young  man 
who  has  volunteered  to  fight  and  die  for 
his  country? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  down  unemployment. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Can  the  gentleman 
say  whether  there  was  any  information 
provided  the  committee  that  if  the  full 
appropriation  including  the  increase  in- 
volved is  granted,  what  will  be  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  at 
the  higher  levels  in  the  agency? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  so  doing,  and  in  response  to  a  crit- 
icism that  was  made  earlier,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  the  factual 
side  of  certain  allegations  about  volun- 
teers purchasing  foreign  cars  cheaply. 
The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  do  not  get 
the  $75  per  month  until  they  return  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shriver  wisely  urged  that  the  pay 
be  withheld  so  that  they  could  not  bring 
back  a  lot  of  purchases.  They  do  how- 
ever bring  back  an  experience  that  will 
enrich  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  it  alleged 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  Just  one  more 
mushrooming  administrative  superstruc- 
ture In  the  executive  branch.  As  a  long- 
term  supporter  of  the  Peace  Corps,  I 
must  admit  that  I.  too,  was  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  it  would  be- 
come a  victim  of  that  disease  which 
plagues  so  many  agencies — burgeoning 
bureaucracy.  As  a  result,  I  have 
watched  its  administrative  development 
closely,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
point  out  that  exactly  the  opposite  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  of  controlling  its  adminis- 
trative development  and  restricting 
what  growth  there  has  been  to  essential 
areas.  A  few  historical  examples  should 
show  what  I  mean.  In  fiscal  year  1962, 
some  33.3  percent  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
total  obligations  were  for  administrative 
costs.  In  fiscal  year  1963,  this  figure 
was  reduced  to  28  percent.  And  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  administrative  ex- 
penses constitute  less  than  20  i>ercent  of 
the  total  Peace  Corps  budget.  This  does 
not  strike  me  a$  an  example  of  mush- 
rooming adralnistratlve  costs. 


I  have  also  been  impressed  with  the 
specific  trends  within  this  general  pic- 
ture. On  June  30,  1962,  there  was  one 
Peace  Corps  staff  member  to  every  four 
volunteers.  One  year  later,  there  was 
one  Peace  Corps  staff  member  to  every 
seven  volunteers.  And  the  Peace  Corps' 
estimates  for  June  30,  1964,  anticipate 
a  ratio  of  1  staff  member  to  every  10 
volunteers.  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
agency  can  match  that  record  of  increas- 
ing efficiency  in  administration. 

Just  In  case  anyone  thinks  that  these 
comparisons  are  all  the  result  of  statis- 
tical gamesmanship,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  simple  fact:  The  size  of 
the  Peace  Corps  staff  has  declined.  In 
absolute  as  well  as  in  relative  terms,  in 
recent  months. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  selected  and 
trained  over  7,000  Americans  for  service 
to  their  country  and  now  supports  their 
activities  In  46  nations  around  the  world. 
The  global  scope  of  Its  operations  and 
the  many  problems  which  face  an  sigency 
which  Is  without  precedent  In  the  U.S. 
Government  have  made  Its  task  doubly 
formidable.  Yet  the  Peace  Corps  chose 
to  meet  its  challenges  with  imagination 
and  dedication  rather  than  to  rely  on 
the  dubious  technique  of  a  large  staff 
supported  by  a  fat  budget. 

The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  a 
businessman,  and  I  am  delighted  that  he 
Is  running  his  agency  according  to  sound 
business  principles.  Under  his  direction 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  serving  as  a  shining 
example  of  efficient  operation  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

I  want  to  refute  the  argument  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  Improperly  ex- 
panded since  June  30,  1963,  during  the 
period  it  has  been  operating  imder  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

For  fiscsJ  year  1963  $59  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Be- 
tween $43  and  $44  million  of  this  amount 
was  available  for  program  expenses,  the 
operating  portion  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
budget. 

Under  the  continuing  resolutions  the 
Peace  Corps  may  obligate  funds  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1964,  the  Peace  Corps  had 
obligated  only  $10.7  million  for  program 
expenses. 

As  of  October  30,  this  had  risen  to 
$13.3  million. 

If  the  Peace  Corps  continued  to  oper- 
ate under  continuing  resolutions  for  the 
rest  of  fiscal  year  1964  and  to  obligate 
funds  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  above 
figures,  it  would  end  up  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1964  having  obligated  about 
$40  million  for  operations,  which  Is  $3 
or  $4  million  less  than  first,  what  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal 
year  1963;  and,  second,  what  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions  would  authorize. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  Peace  Corps  obligated  for  oper- 
ations almost  $16  million  of  program 
funds.  The  actual  figure  is  $15.7  million. 
Thus,  its  $10.7  million  of  program  obli- 
gations for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  yesu* 
1964  is  about  30  percent  less  than  its  rate 
for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1963. 


Administrative  expenses  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1963  were  $4.5  mil- 
lion, roughly  the  same  as  for  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964. 

These  are  not  J\ist  numbers.  As  of 
Jvme  30,  the  Peace  Corps  had  a  total 
of  1,110  employees — 755  of  these  were 
in  Washington  and  32  at  Its  training  site 
in  Puerto  Rico.  By  September  30,  the 
number  of  employees  in  Washington  had 
been  cut  by  more  than  a  hundred  to 
647,  a  decline  of  nearly  15  percent.  The 
number  of  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  had 
been  reduced  by  nearly  25  percent. 

Overseas,  the  story  is  similar.  The 
number  of  foreign  employees — clerks, 
accountants  and  the  like — declined  from 
158  to  141.  The  number  of  American 
staff  rose  slightly  from  165  to  199.  This 
increase,  however,  represents  arrival 
overseas  of  employees  whose  employ- 
ment commitments  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1963  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  overseas  at 
the  end  of  summer  training  of  the  addi- 
tional volunteers  the  costs  of  whose 
entry  into  training  were  authorized  and 
appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  record  of  restraint 
is  typical  of  the  way  the  Peace  Corps  is 
administered.  I  think  it  demonstrates 
fully  that  the  Peace  Corps  merits  the 
confidence  and  respect  which  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  for  It. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  think 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  number 
of  American  staff  members  rose  slightly 
165  to  199,  but  the  number  of  foreign 
employees  fell  from  158  to  141. 

They  do  eliminate  staffing  when  it  is 
not  needed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  bringing  out  that  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
probably  ought  to  make  a  point  which 
Is  that  Mr.  Shriver  In  his  testimony  to 
the  committee  stated  that  the  Peace 
Corps  does  not  ship  cars  overseas  or  re- 
turn them.  That  point  should  be  made 
in  response  to  the  question  which  was 
previously  raised. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  that  is  right. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  that 
point  out.  I  think  it  answers  the  In- 
nuendo that  has  been  made  about  these 
dedicated  Americans,  that  they  may  have 
some  hidden  motive  for  volunteering 
their  services  and  their  lives  In  doing  a 
service  that  could  materially  affect  their 
lives  by  exposing  themselves  to  disease 
and  living  with  poverty  in  the  disease- 
ridden  villages  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this 
about  what  the  Peace  Corps  does:  Last 
month  a  mayor  In  a  city  of  South  Amer- 
ica who  had  never  been  to  his  capital 
before,  came  down  through  the  moun- 
tains with  a  petition  signed  by  over  400 
people  saying  that  he  heard  from  another 
villager    that   an   American    volunteer 
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Peace  Corpsman  was  there  helping  them 
drill  water  wells.  This  was  the  first  trip 
that  he  ever  made  to  his  capital.  And. 
what  he  wanted  was  just  one  volunteer. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  impact  that  these 
volunteers  have  made  throughout  the 
world  has  just  been  tremendous.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  now  asking  for 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers, not  the  staff,  so  that  the  image 
of  America  can  be  further  projected 
throughout  the  world  with  such  credit 
to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Feanczs  P.  Bolton  1 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  we  are 
gradually  reducmg  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  Puerto  Rico.  The  training 
center  has  been  reduced  by  25  percent. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  and  what  the 
Peace  Corps  is  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce 
the  ntimber  of  stafBng  and  increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  so  that  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  re- 
flect that  we  could  not  have  a  greater  or 
better  investment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  fine  statement. 

In  my  opinion  Sargent  Shriver  is  a 
dedicated  public  servaijj^'Sbd  one  of  the 
finest  administrators  in  the  Government. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  Sargent  Shriver 
say  not  long  ago  that  he  wanted  to  work 
these  dedicated  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  volunteers  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
eliminate  the  "bureaucrats,"  as  he  calls 
himself. 

I  would  like  also  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  University  of  Oklahoma  has 
trained  and  furnished  some  of  the  vol- 
imteers  who  have  been  sent  to  various 
places  throughout  the  world.  One  girl 
went  to  Brazil  and  went  high  into  the 
mountains  to  work  among  the  Indians 
where  the  tuberculosis  rate  was  extreme- 
ly high.  She  herself  contracted  tuber- 
culosis, but  to  this  day  has  refused  to 
come  home  and  will  not  cmne  home  un- 
til she  is  ordered  to  do  so  by  someone  in 
higher  authority. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  program  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  importance  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  it  would 
help  the  House  if  the  gentleman  would 
tell  us  what  amendment  he  is  objecting 
to. 

Mr.  BARRY.  With  pleasure.  I  am 
objecting  to  both  amendments.  I  al- 
luded to  paragraph  1  of  the  minority 
report  where  the  minority  claimed  they 
did  not  hare  any  evidence  of  pMform- 


ance  before  them  despite  the  three  vol- 
umes received  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Three 
volumes  that  clearly  set  forth  the  record 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  paragraph  2  of  the  miuority  report, 
the  impression  is  given  that  some  sort 
of  bureaucratic  bungling  forced  a  reduc- 
tion in  stated  goals.  Not  so.  Good  ad- 
ministrators should  set  their  sights  as 
high  as  possible.  Once  you  begin  work, 
you  adjust  the  program  in  tlie  light  of 
experience  and  reality. 

Moreover,  pajt  of  the  reduction  of  tlie 
number  of  volunteei-s  resulted  from 
higlier  standai-ds  imposed  by  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  is  to  its  credit.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  higher  standards  is 
something  we  should  applaud.  Im- 
proved recruiting  techniques  will  help  to 
overcome  the  losses  which  occurred  when 
standards  were  raised. 

Paragraph  3  is  just  plain  wrong.  It 
talks  about  100  volunteers  for  secretarial 
and  clerical  duty  abroad  which  the 
Peace  Corps  can  now  take  on. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gaossl  is  well  known  as  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  public  purse. 
However,  this  paragraph  of  the  minority 
report  if  enacted  would  cost  Uncle  Sam 
money.  In  fact,  it  would  prevent  the 
saving  of  $250,000. 

During  the  Peace  Corps  hearings  I 
asked  Mr.  Shriver  about  the  100  clerical 
persons  to  be  recruited.  He  stated  that 
in  Kuala  Lumpur,  for  example.  Instead 
of  having  two  American  girls  there  who 
were  paid  secretaries,  receiving  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000  a  year,  they  would  have 
two  Peace  Corps  volunteers  receiving  the 
normal  Peace  Corps  honorarium. 

Then  I  asked  Mr.  Shriver  what  would 
be  the  estimated  savings  under  this  in- 
novation. Mr.  Shriver  said,  "If  we  do 
this,  which  I  hope  we  can,  we  will  prob- 
ably save  $250,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money." 

Yet  the  minority  report  appears  to  be 
against  the  hiring  of  100  secretaries  as 
volunteers. 

Paragraph  4  has  already  been  an- 
swered. 

The  last  paragraph  has  already  been 
alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  can  think  we  i^ould  be  en- 
thusiastic about  programs  that  serve 
America  welL  Toward  the  end  of  this 
paragraph,  the  language  is  somewhat 
lurid.  The  remarks  of  former  Congress- 
woman  Church  concerning  enthusiasm 
in  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  point  it  would 
be  well  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  this:  He 
mentioned  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
sent  to  Indonesia.  Mr.  Virgil  M.  Hanchcr, 
president  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  of  his  beloved  State,  had  this  to 
say  about  the  Peace  Corps  trainees.  I 
quote: 

Along  with  the  trainees,  they  are  learn- 
ing— learning  how  to  teach  languages  In  the 
new  method,  how  to  teac^  new  languages, 
how  to  teach  area  studies  better,  and  how 
to  adapt  old  and  test  new  methods.  The 
project  la  deepening  the  International  di- 
mension of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
This  International  dimension  Is  being  sh.nred, 


In    various    ways,    with    the   people   of    the 
State,  the  ea.«!tern  area  In  particular. 

Experience  la  the  best  teacher,  and  the 
▼olimteers'  experiences  In  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  will  provide  the  plat- 
form for  their  education  of  how  things  really 
are. 

Incidentally,  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
tctM-s  who  are  going  to  Indonesia  are  be- 
ing trained  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa — a  fact  which  should  make  the 
gentleman's  chest  s^-ell  with  pride.  At 
the  University  of  Iowa,  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  will  learn  the  language,  poli- 
tics, customs,  culture,  and  traditions  of 
tlie  host  countiT- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yipld? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  tlte  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  argue  with  Presi- 
dent Hancher  as  quickly  as  I  can  argue 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Apparently  the  gentle- 
man in  his  own  State  is  not  supported 
insofar  as  his  views  of  the  Peace  Corps 
are  concerned. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
a  statement  of  Sargent  Shriver  which  I 
think  sums  up  exactly  what  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  us: 

We.  ns  a  nation,  were  In  dan^^er  of  losing 
our  way  .imong  the  television  sets,  the  super- 
markets and  the  material  abundance  of  a 
rich  society.  Our  debt  and  gratitude  to  the 
developing  and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  is  that  they  have  reminded  us  of  our 
own  traditions,  and  given  us  a  treasured 
opportunity  to  sacrifice  and  work  once  more 
for  those  principles  which  created  our  own 
Nation.  By  letting  us  participate  In  their 
struggles  they  have  given  us  a  chance  to  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  4:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher}. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

I  Mr.  Foe  ARTY]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  amendment 
and  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman',  the  leading  paper  in 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Prov- 
idence Journal,  recently  summed  up  the 
basic  character  of  the  Peace  Coi-ps.  It 
said  that  "unlike  Topsy.  the  Peace  Corps 
is  not  going  to  just  grow." 

The  Journal  knows  that  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
like  Topsy,  but  they  are  also  aware  that 
the  Peace  Corps  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  usual  Government  agency. 
First,  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  staff  tuni 
back  unused  money  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation to  the  Treasury,  and  then 
before  the  taxpayers  recover  from  this 
unusual  example  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
Mr.  Shriver  comes  to  the  Congress  and 
says  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  need  all 
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the  money  asked  for  in  its  original  budg- 
et. He  says  the  Peace  Corps  wants  to 
maintain  its  high  standards  and  there- 
fore will  select  fewer  people.  These  are 
just  two  examples  of  how  Mr.  Shriver 
has  made  himself  the  taxpayers'  best 
friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  the  no-waste,  no-non- 
sense agency.  The  people  know  that 
they  are  getting  their  money's  worth 
from  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment. Now  it  would  seem  somewhat 
strange  if  we  were  to  go  to  the  people 
and  say  we  no  longer  feel  it  necessary 
to  invest  your  dollars  in  a  wise  manner. 
We  are  not  going  to  invest  more  money 
in  the  big-return  Peace  Corps.  That 
would  hot  be  good  business. 

We  have  a  worthwhile  product  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  More  than  7,000  of  our 
citizens  are  showing  that  American  in- 
genuity is  the  key  to  success  in  the 
underdeveloped  world.  They  are  prov- 
ing that  the  force  that  motivated  earlier 
Americans  is  not  dead;  and  they  are 
showing  us  that  same  force  can  be  the 
foundation  for  progress  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  are  not  giving  anything  away  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  We  are  hivesting  the 
initiative,  adaptlbility,  and  hard  work  of 
American  volunteers  in  an  effort  to 
create  stability  in  the  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  being  shaken  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution.  It  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so.  The  Peace  Corps  is  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  way  to  do  it. 

The  Providence  Journal  says  the 
Peace  Corps  owes  its  reputation  to  the 
quality  of  its  performance.  That  is 
true.  That  is  the  only  reason  we  sup- 
port it.  The  Peace  Corps  is-  effective  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  Congress  has 
given  it.  We  should  not  obstruct  the 
very  purpose  for  which  we  created  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  seems  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  continue  with  even  greater  em- 
phasis a  program  that  has  done  exactly 
what  we  wanted  it  to  do. 

The  Providence  Journal  calls  the 
Peace  Corps  the  pride  of  the  United 
States  and  a  marvel  in  the  world  The 
people  are  not  given  to  such  love  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  easily.  They  know 
when  they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DERWmSKi]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  minority 
report.  I  believe  it  practice  to  return 
this  debate  back  to  the  point  at  which  it 
originated.  We  have  two  amendments 
before  us.  I  oppose  the  Gross  amend- 
ment and  support  the  Thomson  amend- 
ment. As  a  maUer  of  practical  arith- 
metic, here  is  the  situation.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  placing  people  in  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  150  a  month.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  7,176  Peace  Corps  men  in 
the  field.  In  the  8  months  remaining 
of  the  year,  they  could  add  1.200.  That 
would  give  them  approximately  8,400 
people.  Multiplied  by  the  $9,000  per 
man  that  we  are  told  it  would  cost,  they 
cannot  possibly  spend  more  than  $75  mil- 
lion. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
proposes  that  we  authorize  $81  million— 


a  substantial  sum  to  meet  any  possible 
contingency.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  instead  of  being  criticized  for  having 
minority  views,  we  ought  to  be  compli- 
mented for  constructive  suggestions. 
We  want  to  help  the  Peace  Corps  and 
serve  the  taxpayer  by  authorizing/realis- 
tic sums.  We  want  to  help  the  Peace 
Corps  by  maintaining  financial  responsi- 
bility. There  is  no  possible  way  that  the 
Peace  Corps  in  good  or  bad  projects 
could  spend  $102  million.  The  only  way 
they  could  do  it  would  be  to  lower  their 
standards  and  we  do  not  want  them  to 
do  that.  An  authorization  of  $102  mil- 
lion is  practically  a  blank  check.  It  does 
not  take  into  account  realistic  man- 
power utilization.  Furthermore,  the 
proponents  of  the  program  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  yet  to  receive  a  thor- 
ough inspection  and  appraisal  of  the 
entire  Peace  Corps  operation.  It  would 
seem  the  cause  would  be  benefited  far 
more  by  careful  scrutiny  and  congres- 
sional control  than  by  lavish  blind  praise 
and  dispensing  of  imlimited  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OHaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  that  is  a  great  idea.  Save  the 
Peace  Corps  by  choking  it  to  death. 
That  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  amend- 
ments. A  vote  for  the  amendment  is  a 
vote  to  kill  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  statement  was  made  in  the  debate 
that  a  newspaper  in  Ghana  was  attack- 
ing the  Peace  Corps.  Let  me  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  news- 
paper in  Ghana  he  referred  to  recently 
carried  a  prominently  displayed  article 
calling  the  Peace  Corps  a  godsend.  I  put 
it  In  the  Congressional  Record  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  look 
it  up  and  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 

(s  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

Tis]  for  1»^  minutes. 

:r.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
>ncem  is  the  level  of  these  programs 
and  the  fact  that  In  our  entire  society 
we  do  a  great  deal  of  this  missionary- 
type  work.  The  bulk  of  it  has  been  done 
traditionally  in  the  private  sector.  The 
question  is,  what  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  goverrmiental  sector  and  the 
private  in  doing  missionary-tjrpe  work. 
In  the  committee  hearings  and  in  the 
reports  and  in  the  debate  one  has  no 
concept  at  all  of  how  much  is  being  done 
dollarwtS§  or  otherwise  in  the  private 
sector  and  whether  or  not  the  Peace 
Corps  itself  is  geared  to  encourage  fur- 
ther efforts  in  the  private  sector.  Let 
me  illustrate.  In  regard  to  the  student 
exchange  program  where  I  once  had  the 
details,  we  all  hear  about  the  Pulbright 
scholarships.  One  would  almost  think 
the  only  student  exchange  programs 
were  through  the  Federal  Government. 
For  every  one  dollar  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment student  exchange  programs  there 
were  $10  in  the  private  sector,  and  I 
suspect  the  ratio  is  somewhat  similar 
in  this  great  missionary  work.  It  is  a 
problem  of  the  use  of  such  personnel  as 
we  have.  The  work  is  great,  but  the  is- 
sue is  how  much  should  be  done  though 
the  goverrunental  mechanism  and  how 


much  should  be  done  through  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  regrettably  the  qpmmittee  has  not 
the  information  presented  to  us  to  eval- 
uate whether  this  program  should  be 
doubled  or  cut  in  half  or  whatever. 

I  think  the  matter  should  go  back  to 
the  Foreign  Affah-s  Committee  so  that 
we  can  get  the  kind  of  data  we  need  to 
enable  us  to  vote  with  intelligence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  OlsknI. 

Mr.  pLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  committee 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  40  Peace  Corps  volim- 
teers  from  Montana  are  helping  America 
to  show  the  world  that  a  free  society  can 
produce  the  kind  of  men  and  women, 
who  by  their  own  initiative,  persever- 
ance, and  just  plain  hard  work,  can 
make  the  world  a  better  place. 

These  Americans  are  proving  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe  that  progress  is  the 
result  of  hard  work.  Through  their  ex- 
ample developing  nations  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  American  dollars  which  really 
do  the  job,  but  rather  the  ability  to  get 
down  to  the  grassroots  and  do  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  impact  7.000  Americans 
are  having  on  the  xmderdeveloped 
nations.  In  the  words  of  a  church  offi- 
cial in  the  Philippines  "one  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  is  worth  a  whole  boatload 
of  com."  One  has  to  agree  when  he 
sees  that  a  single  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  Pakistan  saved  a  million-dollar  rice 
crop.  This  single  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
is  costing  the  American  taxpayers  $75 
a  month  in  addition  to  a  small  living  al- 
lowance. Certainly  he  is  well  worth  the 
investment. 

This  great  return  on  a  small  invest- 
ment can  be  magnified  many  times  in 
the  areas  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  where  Communist  lies  fool  mil- 
lions every  day.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  serving  in  the  very  nests  of  the  Com- 
munist agitators  in  these  areas.  By 
their  presence  alone  they  expose  the 
fraud  being  perpetrated  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Americans  are  om* 
greatest  asset  in  the  pivotal  area  known 
as  the  developing  nations.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  citizens  such  as  these. 
We  are  fortunate  they  are  willing  to 
serve.  And  we  are  fortunate  they  are 
serving  so  well.  I  hope  we  give  them 
the  support  they  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [ISr. 
Adair  1 . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thom- 
son!. There  are  a  few  figures  that  I 
think  are  important.  In  1961,  in  Au- 
gust— and  I  shsOl  speak  only  in  round 
numbers — there  were  about  600  members 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  A  year  later,  in 
1962.  there  were  about  3,500  members. 
Again  a  year  after  that,  in  1963,  there 
were  about  6,600  members.  Today,  in 
mid-November,   there   are   about   7,200 
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members  in  the  Peace  6orp6.  If  that 
progression  is  to  be  continued,  and  it 
we  assume  that  a  fair  standard  of  cost  is 
$9,000  per  year  per  Peace  Corps  Indi- 
vidual, then  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
there  will  be  enough  money  at  the  level 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  l8,  $31  million,  to  carry  on  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

If  Members  suppwrt  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman,  they  will  be  granting  an 
increase  over  expenditures  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  more  than  40  percent,  which 
is  certainly  a  rather  large  increase  for 
any  program. 

I  am  convinced  after  studying  the  mat- 
ter carefully  that  the  reduction  pro- 
posed will  not  injure  the  program  and 
will  in  fact  tighten  it  and  make  for  a 
more  effective  Peace  Corps  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  scone  very  unusual  discussions 
with  respect  to  the  pending  matters.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  and  the 
substitute  and  support  the  committee 
bill.  It  strikes  me  as  somewhat  imrea- 
sonable  to  say  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
doing  a  good  job  and  because  it  is.  it 
should  not  be  expanded  or  should  not  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  expand  and  do 
a  better  job.  It  seems  rather  unreason- 
able to  me  to  argue  that  because  noth- 
ing can  be  said  in  criticism  about  the 
program  that  it  should  be  cut  down  or 
discontinued. 

I  find  it  very  difficxilt  to  understand 
the  reasoning  that  says  because  tax- 
payers' money  Is  not  being  spent  fast 
enough  by  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  therefore 
this  authorization  should  be  cut  down 
and  the  program  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  or  continue  its  good 
work.  It  has  been  implausibly  argued 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  people  into 
the  Peace  Corps  at  a  rate  faster  than 
that  which  they  are  now  being  recruited. 

But  there  Is  given  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  allegation.  I  say  the  Peace 
Corps  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
recruit  more. 

There  are  almost  7,200  people  In  the 
program  and  the  Peace  Corps  says  the 
target  is  11.340  people.  The  recruit- 
ment growth  record  of  the  Peace  Corps 
is  admittedly  excellent.  Progress  imder 
the  program  has  been  worthwhile  and 
there  are  more  pending  applications 
than  ever.  In  the  nonmilitary,  noneco- 
nomic  area,  this  program  has  had  a  great 
efTect  and  tremendous  beneficial  impact 
both  for  the  host  country  and  the  United 
States.  For  these  reasons  we  should  give 
the  Peace  Corps  opportunity  to  expand, 
by  our  action  in  voting  down  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute,  and  voting  for 
the  committee  bill. 

Furthermore,  and  in  conclusion,  if 
pe<vle  cannot  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
gram all  the  funds  authorized  cannot 
be  spent.  Therefore  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  support  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [.Mr. 
Harvey]. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  follow 
rather  closely  the  views  of  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aj>aib].  I  feel  that 
this  has  been  a  good  program.  As  one 
who  has  been  as  careful  as  any  Member 
of  the  House.  I  believe,  about  the  fiscal 
stabihty  of  our  country — I  yield  to  no  one 
in  that  respect — I  feel  that  this  is  one 
area  where  If  you  ai-e  a  real  economist, 
where  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  for 
your  dollar,  you  should  support  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  give  a  little  personal  illustra- 
tion, if  I  may.  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  doing  so.  It  happens  that  Mi-s. 
Harvey  and  I  were  sponsors  of  one  of  the 
first  sort  of  'guinea  pig"  students  who 
came  to  Indiana,  came  to  the  United 
States,  from  one  of  the  South  American 
countries.  This  young  man  lived  here 
with  us  dining  the  year  1943-44.  He  has 
since  gone  back  to  his  South  American 
counti-y  and  today  I  think  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  hi  that  country  for  stabiUty 
and  survival  of  a  representative  form  of 
government  such  as  we  ourselves  believe 
in.  He  is  a  great  and  effective  foe  of 
communism.  This  young  man  has  writ- 
ten to  me  and  said  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  in  his  humble  judgment  this  par- 
ticular type  of  effort  and  program  is  the 
best  that  we  could  possibly  support;  we 
are  getting  more  for  our  money,  we  are 
getting  more  in  return  than  we  could  by 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
to  the  substitute.  I  have  tried  to  find 
the  logic  in  both  proposals.  Apparently 
no  one  disagrees  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  a  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  point  with  pride  to  the  unused  funds 
that  it  has  returned  to  the  Treasury  be- 
cause this  agency  did  not  attempt  to  ob- 
Ugate  all  of  its  funds.  Are  we  going  to 
say  that  we  will  penalize  the  agency  by 
cutting  back  its  funds? 

Both  the  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute minimizes  the  planning  that  has 
gone  into  the  Peace  Corps,  Does  the 
amendment  intend  to  cut  the  amoimt 
back  to  $81  milUon  and  provide  that 
none  of  that  money  shall  be  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses?  It  is  not  clear 
to  me  where  the  reductions  would  be 
made  as  between  operational  costs  and 
administrative  costs.  Further,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  his  substitute, 
intend  that  the  Peace  Corps  should 
stand  still  and  not  progress,  that  it 
shall  not  have  any  planning? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Za- 
blocki] has  expku-ed. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  for  IVi 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  op- 
posed the  Peace  Corps  originally  and  I 
oppose  it  now.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
siibstitute  amendment,  and  if  that  fails. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  In  any 
event  I  shall  vote  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 


We  are  engaged  today  supposedly  in 
a  conflict  with  world  socialism.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  this  Oovernment-subsidized 
program  to  socialize  missionary  activity 
of  the  type  that  lieretofore  lias  been  done 
by  religious,  lay  groups,  foundations,  and 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself  on 
tliat  score  with  the  wisest  remarks  that 
have  been  made  this  afternoon,  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

If  we  were  to  believe  some  of  this  talk, 
international  philanthropy  on  our  part 
was  originated  by  this  administration, 
and  youthful  zeal  and  idealism  is  a  crea- 
tion of  this  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  reject  both  premises. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  ironical  that  the 
comments  offered  by  my  very  esteemed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
-setts  (Mr.  O'Neill],  about  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  have  been  made.  Why, 
60  years  before  the  New  Frontier  was 
ever  heard  of  there  was  a  job  done  over 
there.  And.  while  it  was  done  under 
the  occupation  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, it  was  done  principally  and  pri- 
marily by  the  private  sector  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  our  people.  That  support  of 
the  private  sector  was  encouraged  and 
not  disregarded  by  the  American  people 
and  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Frelinohuysen ] 
for  1'2  minutes. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, lest  there  be  any  possible  misun- 
derstanding of  my  own  position,  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  deservedly  popular  pro- 
gram. It  deserves  our  continued  sup- 
port. For  that  reason  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  the  Gross  amendment  and 
to  the  Thomson  amendment. 

The  Gross  amendment,  I  think,  would 
be  particularly  undesirable.  It  would 
imply  not  only  that  we  disapprove  of 
what  we  have  been  doing,  but  that  we 
feel  the  existing  level  of  volunteer  effort 
should  be  cut  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  a  pro- 
gram that  has  proven  as  valuable  as  this 
one  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  coun- 
tries where  we  provide  our  help  should 
be  cut  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  more  serious  question 
is  the  Thomson  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve also  should  be  opposed.  This 
amendment  would  provide  money  sufB- 
cient  to  maintain  only  9.000  volunteers, 
instead  of  an  amount  sufiBcient  to  sup- 
port 11,300  volunteers.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  opinion  there  is  a  real  possibility 
that  we  can  find  as  many  as  11,300  well- 
qualified  volunteers.  I  think  a  cut  of  over 
20  percent  from  the  amount  requested 
would  be  undesirable.  It  would  be  an 
indication  that  we  have  our  doubts  re- 
garding the  selectivity  which  will  be 
used  hereafter,  even  though  we  must 
generally  concede  that  a  good  job  has 
been  done  up  to  this  point. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  oppose  any  cut  in  the 
authorization.  We  should  positively  op- 
pose both  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Morgan]  for  1  Vi  minutes. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  both  the  Gross  amend- 
ment and  the  Thomson  amendment. 

During  the  hearings,  those  who  attend- 
ed the  hearings,  heard  a  detailed  Justifi- 
cation for  adding  the  additional  volun- 
teers to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  original 
proposal  was  for  13,000  Peace  Corps 
members.  The  reduction  offered  by  the 
Director  was  down  to  11,300. 

Take  a  look  at  the  report,  on  page  4. 
Members  will  note  that  the  two  areas  of 
the  world  which  are  in  greatest  need  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  Africa.  The  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  send  volunteers  to  those  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  say  that 
these  additional  volunteers  cannot  be 
recruited  cannot  show  me  any  evidence 
in  the  presentation  made  by  the  Peace 
Corps  that  indicates  that  they  cannot  be 
produced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again  that  the 
two  areas  where  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  volunteers  are  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  Those  who  took  the  time  to  read 
the  report  written  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Skloek],  and  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  America  after  their  visit 
to  Latin  America  in  1962,  will  remember 
that  they  made  a  recommendation  for 
an  increased  Peace  Corps  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  both  of  these 
amendments  should  be  defeated.  I  think 
the  Peace  Corps  has  done  a  good  job  in 
turning  back  money  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1962  when  they  returned  to  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  $1.9  million,  and 
again  in  1963  when  they  returned  $3.9 
million.  They  obligated  only  as  much 
as  could  be  used  effectively  and  turned 
back  the  rest. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  years  Members  have  advocated,  and 
I  agreed  with  them,  the  proposition  that 
more  work  should  be  done  at  the  grass- 
roots level  In  these  underprivileged  coun- 
tries. That  is  where  the  Peace  Corps 
works.  It  reaches  the  grassroots.  It 
is  doing  a  tremendous  job  and  I  hope 
both  amendments  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Thomsow]. 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  THoifsoN]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  94,  noes 
146. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKMDICENT  OrrESXS  BT  IfS.  AOAIB 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adais:  On  the 

^t  page,   beginning  In  line   6,  Btrike  out 

•  102.000.000"    and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof 

'♦92.000,000". 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  proE>ose  here  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  authorization 
by  $10  million.  It  would  reduce  it  from 
$102  to  $92  million. 

In  my  opinion,  and  applying  the  best 
standards  we  have  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  this  would  make  possible  in 
the  Peace  Corps  more  than  10,000  people 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  yjear.  This 
would  make  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
increase  greater  than  we  have  had  in 
previous  years. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago, 
from  1961  to  1962  we  increased  from  400 
to  3,500,  from  1962  to  1963  we  moved 
from  3,500  to  6,600.  My  amendment 
would  still  make  possible  a  Peace  Corps 
of  over  10.000  people,  an  addition  of  more 
than  any  we  have  had  In  previous  years, 
and.  again  having  In  mind  that  we  are 
now  speaking  in  mid-November,  certain- 
ly more  people  than  can  be  carefully 
added  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  has  pointed 
out,  and  I  aimlaud  this,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  quite  selective  in  the 
people  that  it  has  chosen  to  enroll.  I 
hope  this  policy  Is  continued  and  I  be- 
Ueve  It  will  be,  but  with  this  selectivity 
certainly  3,500  or  more  people  to  be 
added  in  this  fiscal  year  gives  more  than 
enough  leeway.  Here  is  proposed  less 
than  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  program. 
If  people  believe  in  governmental  econ- 
omy. If  they  believe  in  economy  which  yet 
permits  a  good  program  to  be  carried 
forward  at  adequate  levels,  then  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  just 
acted  on  this  issue.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  have  all  been  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Gross  amendment  and 
the  Thomson  amendment.  I  am  sure 
everybody  recognizes  that  the  Adair 
amendment  is  just  another  cut  of  $10 
million.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were— ayes  108.  noes  124. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
120.  noes  144. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  universities  of 
this  country  that  cooperate  with  this  pro- 
gram are  universally  in  favor  of  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  read  the  following  item  from 
the  UPI  ticker  tape: 

V^ASHtNGTON. — An  Official  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  reported  today  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Bolivia  was  a  resounding  success. 

Dr.  Thurman  White,  dean  of  the  xmlver- 
slty's  eJrtenslon  service,  made  the  report  to 
the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 
Taking  note  of  recent  criticism  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  "long  on  public  relations  and 


short  on  accomplishment,"  he  said  Uie  exact 
opposite  was  the  case. 

Dr.  George  Cross,  president  of  the  \miver- 
sity,  called  the  Peace  Corps  one  of  the  best 
programs  to  be  initiated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chsiirman,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  a  few 
of  the  aspects  of  the  Peace  Corps  which 
have  particularly  impressed  me  because 
they  have  been  unexpected  dividends.  In 
supporting  the  Peace  Corps  when  it  was 
little  more  than  an  Idea.  I  expected  a 
great  deal  of  it.  but  my  expectations  were 
confined  to  what  I  considered  realistic 
levels  and  realistic  areas.  I  expected  that 
most  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  sent 
overseas  would  be  effective,  well-moti- 
vated people  who  would  make  a  small 
contribution  to  the  development  of  other 
countries.  I  expected  that  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  world  we 
live  in  would  be  broadened  and  deepened 
and  that  the  imderstanding  of  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  would  be  en- 
hanced. And  I  expected  that  these  im- 
portant. If  limited,  ends  would  be 
achieved  at  a  lower  cost  than  through 
most  Government  programs.  If  these 
expectations  had  been  met,  I  would  have 
been  satisfied. 

But  instead,  the  Peace  Corps  has  pre- 
sented a  far  more  striking  picture.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  appealed  to  the  people 
of  this  country  on  a  scale  which  I  had 
not  imagined.  Many  people  felt  that 
once  the  initial  flood  of  appUcations  had 
abated,  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try— and  the  older  ones  as  well — would 
continue  to  apply,  but  In  a  flow  that 
amounted  to  Utile  more  than  a  steady 
trickle.  But  applications  for  Peace  Corps 
service  have  been  received  at  an  increas- 
ing rate — over  20,000  In  1962,  almost 
30.000  so  far  in  1963  with  over  a  month 
to  go.  And  new  records  continue  to  be 
established. 

These  impressive  figures  on  quantity 
are  more  than  equaled  by  measures  of 
quality.  Of  some  7,000  volunteers  sent 
overseas  by  the  end  of  last  month  only 
about  6  percent  had  been  terminated 
early,  and  many  of  those  had  returned 
before  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  un- 
precedented achievement  In  developing  so 
sound  a  selection  process  for  dealing  with 
such  a  large  volume  of  people.  And  I 
am  even  more  heartened  to  learn  that 
selection  standards  are  being  tightened 
still  further  and  that  Mr.  Shriver  and  his 
staff  deliberately  lowered  their  yearend 
goals  for  the  past  year  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  quality  of  the  Americans  sent 
overseas  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  was 
maintained  or  even  Increased. 

I  received  more  than  I  dared  to  expect, 
too.  in  Impact  of  the  Peace  Corps,  both 
in  this  country  and  overseas.  Not  only 
are  the  volimteers  themselves  enriched 
by  the  experience  of  Peace  Corps  service, 
but  himdreds  of  commimltles  through- 
out the  United  States  have  become  deep- 
ly involved  in  their  activities  overseas. 
The  activities  of  dozens  of  American  uni- 
versities have  been  broadened  through 
the  training  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  the  families,  friends,  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  volunteers  and  are  receiving 
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new  insights  into  ways  of  life  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

Today,  isolationism  has  become  an 
anachronism,  and  the  Peace  Corps  has 
done  more  than  aiiy  other  program  I 
know  of  to  remove  its  last  vestiges  from 
the  most  remote  corners  of  this  country. 

The  impact  of  the  Peace  Corps  abroad 
has  also  been  greater  than  I  had  imag- 
ined. The  reputation  of  the  volun- 
teers at  work  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
people  with  whom  they  work  directly, 
and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  commu- 
nities as  a  whole.  A  measure  of  their 
Impact  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Ramon 
Magsaysay  Award — the  Asian  equivalent 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize — was  given  to 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  at  work  in 
1 1  Asian  nations.  This  was  the  first  time 
this  award  has  been  given  to  a  non- 
Asian  group. 

Finally,  my  expectations  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled  in  the  economy  with 
which  the  Peace  Corps  program  has  been 
Implemented.  In  these  days  of  rising 
costs,  it  is  immensely  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  average  cost  of  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  has  remained  at  a  level  of 
$9,000  since  the  program  began.  It  is 
even  more  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
proportion  of  the  budget  allocated  to 
administrative  expenses  has  declined 
steadily,  and  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  as  good  as  its  word  in  turning  funds 
which  were  not  clearly  necessary — but 
which  could  certainly  have  been  spent 
with  relative  ease — back  to  the  Treasury. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
areas  in  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  more 
than  justified  the  support  of  those  of  us 
who  were  enthusiastic  in  its  initial 
stages.  And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  not  often  in  the  course  of  my 
work  that  I  get  so  much  more  than  I 
bargained  for.  The  Peace  Corps  clearly 
deserves  to  be  authorized  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Afifairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (b).  Insert  the  follow- 
ing sentence  inunediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: "Supplies  or  equipment  provided  vol- 
unteers to  Insure  their  capacity  to  serve 
effectively  may  be  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  other  entitles  of  the  country  or 
area  with  which  they  have  been  serving, 
when  no  longer  necessary  for  such  purpose, 
and  when  such  transfers  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  following: 

"(c)  Volunteers  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $75  for  each  month  of  satisfac- 
tory service  as  determined  by  the  President. 
The  readjustment  allowance  of  each  volun- 
teer shall  be  payable  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however.  That,  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  the  President 
may  determine,  the  accrued  readjustment  al- 
lowance, or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  paid 
to  the  volunteer,  members  of  his  family  or 
others,  during  the  period  of  his  service,  or 
prior  to  his  return  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  event  of  the  volunteer's  death  during  the 
period  of  his  service,  the  amount  of  any  un- 
paid readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 


of   August  3.    1950,   chapter  518,   section    1 
(5  use.  61f)." 

(c)  In  subsection  (f)(2),  strike  out  "ter- 
mination payments"  and  substitute  therefor 
"readjustment  allowances". 

(d)  In  subsection  (g),  add  Immediately 
after  "may  determine"  the  following  proviso: 
":  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
volunteers  in  the  aggregate  may  be  assigned 
to  carry  out  secretarial  or  clerical  duties  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Peace  Corps  representatives 
abroad". 

(e)  In  subsection  (h),  strike  out  "and  for 
the  purposes  of"  Immediately  after  "tort 
liability  statut*."  and  substitute  therefor 
"the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955 
(5  use.  2171  et  seq),  the  Act  of  June  4. 
1954.  chapter  264.  section  4  (5  U.S.C.  73b-5), 
and". 

(f)  Add  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of 
section  5  as  follows : 

"(k)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  skills  and 
experience  which  former  volunteers  have  de- 
rived from  their  training  and  their  service 
abroad  are  best  utilized  In  the  national  In- 
terest, the  President  may,  In  cooperation 
with  agencies  of  the  United  States,  private 
employers,  educational  Institutions  and 
other  entitles  of  the  United  States,  under- 
take programs  under  which  volunteers  would 
be  counseled  with  respect  to  opportunities 
for  further  education  and  employment." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  leaders.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "termination  payments"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  "a  readjustment  allowance". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Pence  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  the  United  States 
In  activities  authorized  by  the  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "so"  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec  5.  Section  10(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
powers  and  authorities.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "or  otherwise"  In 
paragraph  (3)  ".  and  transfer  such  property 
to  the  government  or  other  entitles  of  the 
country  or  area  with  which  the  volunteers  are 
serving,  when  such  transfers  would  further 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Act". 

Sec.  6.  Section  13  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  consultants,  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Peace 
Corps"  and  substitute  therefor  "President". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  that 
appears  between  "shall  not"  In  the  first 
clause  thereof  and  "be  considered"  in  the  sec- 
ond claxise  thereof. 

Sec  7.  Section  19  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Peace  Corps 
seal,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  short 
title  and  substituting  therefor  "Exclusive 
Right  to  Seal  and  Name",  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
before  "The  President  may",  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  vise  of  the  official  seal  or  em- 
blem and  the  use  of  the  name  'Peace  Corps' 
shall  be  restricted  exclusively  to  designate 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Whoever,  whether  an  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  uses 
the  seal  for  which  provision  Is  made  In  this 
section,  or  any  sign,  insignia,  or  symbol  In 
colorable  imitation  thereof,  or  the  words 
'Peace  Corps'  or  any  combination  of  these  or 
other  words  or  characters  In  colorable  imita- 
tion thereof,  other  than  to  designate  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.  A  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  may  be  enjoined  at 
the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General,  United 
States  attorneys,  or  other  persons  duly  au- 
thorized   to   represent   the    United   States." 


Sec.  8.  The  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  add  after  title  II  thereof  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

"Trri-K  in — encoukagement  or  voluntaut 

SERVICE  programs 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  a 
further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage 
countries  and  areas  to  establish  programs 
under  which  their  citizens  and  nationals 
would  volunteer  to  serve  In  order  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  less  developed  countries 
or  areas  for  trained  manpower,  and  to  en- 
courage less  developed  countries  or  areas 
to  establish  programs  under  which  their 
citizens  and  nationals  would  volunteer  to 
serve  In  order  to  meet  their  needs  for  trained 
manpower. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $300,000  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  Activities  carried  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  the  furnishing  of 
knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  man- 
power. None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which  are  used 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
may  be  contributed  to  any  International  or- 
ganization or  to  any  foreign  government  or 
agency  thereof:  nor  may  such  funds  be  used 
to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating 
volunteer  programs  of  such  organization, 
government,  or  agency,  or  to  pay  any  other 
costs  of  such  organization,  government,  or 
agency. 

"(c)  Such  activities  shall  not  compromise 
the  national  character  of  the  Peace  Corps." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion or  two  concerning  the  language  on 
pages  5  and  6.  On  page  5  of  the  bill, 
begirming  on  line  19,  it  is  stated: 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  a  further  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  encourage  countries  and  areas 
to  establish  programs  under  which  their 
citizens  and  nationals  would  volunteer  to 
serve  In  order  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
less  developed  countries  or  areas  for  trained 
manpower,  and  to  encourage  less  developed 
countries  or  areas  to  establish  programs 
under  which  their  citizens  and  nationals 
would  volunteer  to  serve  in  order  to  meet 
their  needs  for  trained  manpower. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that  statement. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  other  countries 
get  into  this  program  and  get  off  our 
backs  so  that  we  might  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  a  little  money. 
Then  on  page  6  it  is  stated : 

Not  more  than  $300,000  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

I  shall  not  read  the  remainder  of  para- 
graph (b),  but  it  stipulates  that  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  used  for  certain 
purposes. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  no  part  of 
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this  $300,000  is  to  be  used  to  finance  an 
international  secretariat  or  to  finance 
any  of  these  international  organizations 
that  are  presently  in  existence  in  foreign 
countries  or  that  may  be  brought  into 
existence?  For  what  purpose  will  the 
r.300,000  be  spent? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  None  of  these  funds 
can  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any 
international  secretariat.  On  line  7  it 
says:  "furnishing  of  knowledge  and  skills 
relating  to  the  selection,  training,  and 
proijraming  of  volunteer  manpower." 

We  could  furnish  them  Peace  Corps 
personnel  to  help  set  up  a  program,  but 
none  of  this  money,  as  I  read  the  lan- 
guage, may  be  allotted  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  any  international  Peace  Corps  secre- 
tariat or  contributed  to  an  international 
organization  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  an  amendment; 
but  with  the  assurance  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  this 
money  is  not  to  be  used  to  finance 
an  international  secretariat  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment;  or  to  finance  an 
international  organization  in  a  foreign 
country  that  is  in  existence  or  may  be 
organized  for  this  purpose.  But  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  I  am  going  to  be 
very  much  Interested  in  what  happens  to 
this  $300^00  that  is  here  earmarked. 

Mr.  LIR^COMB.  Mt<6halrman,  will 
the  gentlemlD^/ylWtr? 

Mr.  gross:  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Is  it  possible  under 
this  amendment  for  the  Peace  Corp>s  to 
furnish  to  the  international  Peace  Corps 
secretariat  personnel  and  that  personnel 
be  paid  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  funds? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
men from  California  that  I  do  not  like 
the  section  as  it  is,  or  the  title  as  it  is 
presently  written.  I  will  leave  it  to  some 
other  member  of  the  committee  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  remember  that  I  first  raised  the 
question  about  this  in  the  committee  be- 
cause I  am  just  as  opposed  to  having  an 
international  secretariat  and  an  inter- 
national peace  corps  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  I  said  I  thought  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  this  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
But  I  think  in  all  fairness  and  all 
honesty,  as  the  section  is  written,  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question,  and 
the  section  was  written  as  a  compromise 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  that  we  could 
furnish  a  man  or  two  men  to  any  orga- 
nization which  was  engaged  in  what  is 
set  forth  that  we  want  to  foster,  up  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  concerns 
me.  Why  should  we  be  financing  people 
to  go  to  foreign  cotm tries  to  organize  so- 
called  peace  corps?  Why  do  they  not 
come  at  their  own  expense  to  this  coun- 
try and  find  ou^  how  this  organization 
is  set  up? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  reqiiisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  important.  I  think 
both  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I  are 
driving  in  the  same  general  direction. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember,  the 
people  did  come  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
we  did  not  send  anyone  anywhere  else. 
Puerto  Rico  is  presumably  a  part  some- 
how of  this  country,  a  commonwealth 
associated  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately,  we  paid 
some  of  their  expenses  to  get  them  to 
that  middle  level  manpower  meeting, 
as  it  was  called. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  remember  that  the  objective  is  to 
try  to  get  these  people  to  set  up  peace 
corps  of  their  own. 

I  think  we  understand  some  of  this 
compromise  language,  that  this  is  to  be 
a  1-year,  one-shot  operation.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  I  understand  it.  We  can- 
not pay  their  expenses  under  the  lan- 
guage now.  West  Germany  is  setting  up 
a  peace  corps.  I  had  some  conversations 
with  some  Germans  about  it.  They  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

I  will  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
objective  and  that  I  am  considering  this 
a  one-shot  operation  in  order  to  help 
some  of  these  countries  get  started. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  will  take  a  good,  close  look 
at  it  next  year? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  certainly  shall,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  9009)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  565,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TFX    CONTRACT   AWARD    INVESTI- 
GATION 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  TFX  contract 
award  investigation  is  scheduled  to  re- 
sume early  the  week  of  November  18. 
As  you  are  now  well  aware  this  investi- 
gation has  been  in  progress  since  last 
February  to  attempt  to  ascertain  if  po- 
litical influence  was  exerted  in  the 
awarding  of  this  $6  to  $7  billion  aircraft 
contract.  During  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation the  possibility  of  conflict  of 
interest  has  arisen,  involving  some  of  the 
highest  oflBcials  of  oiu-  Government.  We 
have  already  witnessed  the  resignation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Fred 
Korth. 

I  would  also  remind  you  of  a  promise 
made  to  the  American  people  by  Candi- 
date Kermedy  when  he  was  seeking  the 
highest  office  in  the  United  States.  In 
a  speech  on  October  17,  1960,  at  Witten- 
berg College  Mr.  KMinedy  said  that  he 
would  impose  "A  single,  comprehensive 
code  on  conflicts  of  interest — drawing  a 
clearer  line  between  propriety  and  im- 
propriety— protecting  the  public  against 
unethical  behavior." 

Candidate  Kennedy  continued: 

The  next  President  must  set  the  moral 
tone,  and  I  refer  not  only  to  his  language. 

Mr.  Kermedy  was  elected  and  was  in- 
fluential in  imposing  a  single  compre- 
hensive code  concerning  conflict  of  in- 
terest which  became  effective  in  Janu- 
ary of  1963. 

I  now  urge  the  President  to  examine 
carefully  the  activities  of  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Roswell  Gilpatric  in 
light  of  this  new  comprehensive  code, 
title  18  U.S.C.  208,  or  for  that  matter 
the  previous  law — title  18.  U.S.C.  434. 
I  am  confident  that  if  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
carefully  make  such  an  examination,  he 
will  conclude  that  the  "clear  line  between 
propriety  and  impropriety"  has  been  vi- 
olated by  Gilpatric. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  relationship  between  Mr. 
Gilpatric  and  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  prior  to  his  Government  service 
and  also  some  of  the  activities  between 
Gilpatric,  the  Cravath,  Swaine  L  Moore 
law  firm  and  General  Dynamics  after 
he  took  a  leave  of  absence  and  became 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  continued  investigation  by 
the  Senate  investigating  committee  will 
reveal  an  even  greater  degree  of  conflict 
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of  interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  urge  that 
the  committee  pursue  every  facet  of  Gil- 
patric's  participation  in  the  TFX  con- 
tract award,  so  all  avenues  of  conflict  of 
interest  possibility  will  be  revealed. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  was  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore.  Mr. 
Gilpatric  said  in  his  testimony  that  the 
law  firm  had  worked  for  both  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.  and  Boeing  Co. 
This  was  refuted  and  denied  by  the  Boe- 
ing Co.  They  said  that  all  Mr.  Gilpatric 
had  ever  done  for  them  was  appear  as  a 
witness  in  a  court  case  and  had  received 
no  attorney's  fees  whatsoever  from  the 
Boeing  Co.  Mr.  Gilpatric  was  in  charge 
of  the  General  Dynamics  account  for  his 
law  firm.  He  intends  to  return  to  this 
law  firm  when  he  leaves  Government 
service.  But  the  interestirg  thing  about 
the  relationship  between  the  law  firm 
and  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  which 
was  one  of  their  largest  accounts,  was 
that  they  received  in  legal  fees  from  1958 
to  1960  $126,000.  In  the  period  between 
1961  and  1962  the  law  firm  received 
$142,000.  Prom  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  the 
law  firm  received  $31,500.  So  it  was  a 
very  lucrative  account  for  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore.  When  Mr.  Gilpatric 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  law  firm 
and  became  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Moore  of  that  firm  took  over 
the  General  Dynamics  account.  Mr. 
Moore  and  the  law  firm  were  so  highly 
thought  of  that  General  Dynamics  made 
Mr.  Moore  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  their  company.  Because  of 
the  closeness  of  the  relationship  between 
Mr.  Gilpatric  and  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  could  ren- 
der an  objective  judgment  on  any  con- 
tract in  which  they  might  be  involved. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
what  there  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  conflict 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gilpatric. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  not  only  should 
Roswell  Gilpatric  be  fired — he  should  be 
prosecuted  imder  the  full  terms  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  General  Dy- 
namics bid  was  $415  million  higher  than 
the  Boeing  bid  on  the  TFX  contract. 
There  is  an  amazing  coincidence  be- 
tween this  amount  and  the  $425  million 
loss  General  Dynamics  suffered  on  its 
jet  transport  venture. 


AWARD  TO  CARL  VINSON 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Monday  will  be  a  day  in  history.  It 
will  be  the  80th  birthday  of  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  a  great  son  of  Georgia, 
a  great  and  towering  son  of  the  United 
States. 

Hubert  P.  Lee,  for  34  years  editor  of 
Dixie  Business,  published  at  Decatur, 
Ga.,  has  beaten  the  gun  by  declaring  our 
beloved  colleague  the  Man  of  the  Year 


1964.  The  editorial  staff  of  the  Dixie 
Business  magazine  has  made  a  Great 
American  Award  since  1955,  when  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Kettering  was  so  designated. 
In  1962  the  award  went  to  Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn.  Jr. 

'  The  following  announcement  has  just 
been  made  by  Editor  Lee: 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  Representative 
Carl  Vinson  have  been  named  "A  Great 
American"  for  1963  and  1964,  respectively, 
by  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  magazine. 

Mr.  Vinson  Is  announced  a  year  In  ad- 
vance as  he  win  have  served  a  half-century 
of  "distinguished  public  service"  In  the  Con- 
gress in   1964. 

Mr.  Baruch.  in  a  letter,  wrote  Lee: 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  the  honor  you 
bestow  upon  me  by  naming  me  the  'Great 
American'  for  1963.  As  I  look  over  the  list 
I  feel  very  pleased  Indeed,  particularly  to  be 
between  two  such  fine  men  as  Colonel  Glenn 
and  Carl  Vinson.  Vinson  has  been  a  won- 
derful American,  especially  in  the  last  try- 
ing years." 

To  all  of  which  Carl  Vinson's  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  in  a  chorus 
of  "Amen." 


DISCLOSURE  OF  ALL  EVALUATIONS 
OF  EMPLOYEE  PERFORMANCE  TO 
THE  EMPLOYEE  INVOLVED 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  require  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act 
to  disclose  all  evaluations  of  employee 
performance  to  the  employee  involved. 
In  introducing  this  measure,  I  am  join- 
ing with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  Congressman  Glenn 
Cunningham,  in  urging  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation.  My  bill  is  identical 
to  H.R.  5178  which  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  introduced 
some  time  ago. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  elim- 
inate the  practice  prevalent  in  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  basing  promotions  upon 
confidential  supervisory  evaluations  hid- 
den from  the  employee. 

An  instance  of  such  a  practice  was  re- 
cently called  to  my  attention.  In  this 
case,  a  Federal  employee  apparently  had 
been  denied  promotion  for  3  successive 
years  despite  excellent  evaluation  re- 
ports in  the  employee's  ofiBcial  flle.  Ef- 
forts by  the  employee  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  the  denial  of  promotion  were 
unsuccessful.  Through  an  administra- 
tor error,  however,  tlie  employee  was 
shown  a  confidential  evaluation  report 
which  contradicted  the  ofiBcial  comments 
on  work  performance  that  were  a  part 
of  the  official  flle.  When  this  confusing 
contradiction  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  officials,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  employee  "was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  this  material." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  prac- 
tice of  duplicity  is  followed  in  a  number 
of  Federal  agencies  and  that,  in  fact, 


the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  dig- 
nifled  it  by  issuing  a  printed  question- 
naire for  the  convenience  of  supervisory 
personnel. 

Certainly,  I  believe  the  Congress  has 
been  correct  in  its  efforts  during  the 
past  several  years  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  su[>ervision  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Service.  However,  practices  of  this 
kind  not  only  grossly  disregard  the  rights 
of  employees,  but  I  feel,  weaken  the 
quality  of  supervision  wherever  they 
occur. 

Candid,  complete,  and  carefully  con- 
sidered performance  evaluations  are  im- 
perative in  the  interest  of  both  the  em- 
ployee and  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Federal  office  with  which  he  is  as- 
sociated. It  has  been  pert  of  the  sound 
administrative  policy  for  many  years  for 
supervisors  to  counsel  and  advise  em- 
ployees concerning  their  work  per- 
formance. In  this  way.  more  satisfactory 
performance  can  be  obtained  and  the 
employee  can  be  assured  reasonable 
promotion  opportunity.  To  foster  any 
other  system  weakens  the  entire  struc- 
ture by  discouraging  honest  and  effective 
supervision.  At  the  same  time,  it  under- 
mines employee  morale  when  it  is  known 
that  duplicity  can  be  practiced  with  im- 
munity and  the  right  is  denied  employees 
to  profit  from  or  respond  to  critical 
evaluations  of  Which  they  are  unaware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  would  substantially  strength- 
en the  Federal  service  and  would  operate 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  employees  and 
Federal  agencies  by  restoring  fairness  in 
promotion  evaluation.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  can  be  given  congressional 
attention  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Staebler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  publication,  recently,  of  a 
book  entitled  "Adjusting  to  Technologi- 
cal Change."  Two  of  the  three  coeditors 
happen  to  be  active  citizens  of  my  State', 
representing  two  vital  forces  in  Mich- 
igan's economy  and  its  community  of 
leaders — Edward  L.  Cushman,  of  the 
American  Motors  Corp..  and  Nat  Wein- 
berg, of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  As 
members  of  the  highly  respected  Indus- 
trial Relations  Research  Association, 
they  have  worked  together  to  assemble 
eight  chapters  written  by  distinguished 
experts  on  the  problems  and  challenges 
of  technological  change. 

Two  of  these  chapters  have  been  con- 
tributed by  other  Michigan  analysts: 
one,  on  "Cooperative  Approaches  to 
Problems  of  Technological  Change,"  by 
Charles  Killingsworth,  professor  of  labor 
and  industrial  relations,  at  Michigan 
State  University.  Professor  Killings- 
worth  discusses  the  resolution  of  con- 
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flict  between  management's  desire  for 
flexibility  and  labor's  desire  for  job  secu- 
rity, as  affected  by  changes  in  technology 
in  the  auto,  rubber,  steel,  longshoring, 
and  railroad  Industries. 

The  other  chapter  Is  on  'Technologi- 
cal Change  and  the  Community,"  co- 
authored  by  Dr.  Harold  L.  Sheppard,  for- 
merly with  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit,  and  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  Dr.  Sheppard  recently 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Up- 
john Institute  for  Employment  Research, 
a  foundation  which  is  also  based  in 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Sheppard  and  his  fellow  author, 
Dr.  Sar  Levltan — formerly  with  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress — have  provided  a  succinct 
portrayal  of  the  role  of  a  program  such 
as  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, which  unfortunately  receives  very 
little  attention  these  days.  I  would  like 
to  cite  a  few  aspects  of  this  role. 

First: 

Possibly  the  most  significant  element  in 
the  package  of  tools  provided  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  Is  the  emphasis  on  moti- 
vating depressed  communities  to  mobilize 
their  resources  to  plan  constructive  develop- 
ment programs  which  help  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth. 


Second : 

In  large  part,  the  effectiveness  of  the  area 
redevelopment  program  will  depend  upon 
the  response  of  local  communities  to  the 
opportunities  and  stimuli  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  One  vital  response 
consists  of  the  efforts  of  such  communities 
to  engage  its  key  segments  in  grassroots  re- 
search, discussion,  analysis,  and  planning. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  response 
can  be  found  In  the  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  written  and  submit- 
ted by  Detroit,  in  Its  striving  to  diversify 
that  area's  economic  base.  The  need  for 
Detroit  Is  to  generate  enterprises  In  the 
nonmanufacturing  Industries,  and  the 
local  leaders,  from  business,  labor,  edu- 
cation, and  government,  have  pinpoint- 
ed specific  types  of  facilities  not  ade- 
quately available  In  Detroit  that  are 
needed  to  attract  such  nonproductlon 
job-creating  opportunities.  Among 
these  are: 

First.  Research  campuses  for  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  use  of  large  and  small 
firms  In  need  of  research  facilities,  and 
for  attracting  additional  industries  with 
similar  needs. 

lecond.  Development  of  port  facili- 
ties. In  coordination  with  the  area's  ex- 
tensive expressway  system  and  airport 
facilities. 

Third.  The  redevelopment  of  the 
"core  city"  In  order  to  allow  Detroit  to 
share  In  the  country's  growing  tourist 
and  convention  business. 

Without  ARA,  Detroit  would  not  have 
had  the  necessary  missing  link  to  start 
that  large  area  planning  and  acting  to 
provide  for  such  projects. 

Without  ARA,  the  area  would  not  have 
created  an  Industrial  development  cor- 
poration, with  responsible  representa- 
tion from  the  large  auto  companies,  the 
lending  Institutions,  the  uUllties,  the 
unions,  and  so  forth. 

Without  ARA,  the  banks  and  partici- 
pating businessmen  would  still  be  look- 


ing for  the  missing  $1.8  million  that  was 
needed  to  build  a  $10  million  hotel  fa- 
cility to  help  make  Etetrolt  a  modern 
tourist  convention  center.  The  last  big 
hotel  built  In  Detroit  was  constructed 
about  40  years  ago,  and  the  existing 
room  capacity  did  not  Include  enough 
facilities  of  a  quality  necessary  to  put 
Detroit  in  a  first-class  category.  Instead 
of  being  defensive  and  apologetic  about 
such  projects.  Detroit — and  ARA — 
should  be  boasting  about  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  expanding  tourist  industry 
of  America. 

Without  ARA.  Detroit  would  not  now 
be  submitting  a  proposal  to  analyze  the 
feasibility  of  a  research  park,  in  line 
with  its  previously  submitted  overall 
economic  development  program — a  pro- 
posal backed  by  such  reputable  authori- 
ties as  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton,  local  of- 
ficials in  planning,  corporation  officials 
in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country,  and  by  Theodore  Levitt  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  Willis  Hawk- 
ins, of  Lockheed  Aircraft,  In  commenting 
on  the  potentials  of  Detroit  In  this  field 
of  activity,  has  said: 

In  order  to  be  effective  •  •  •  science 
must  develop  products  or  initiate  services 
that  will  create  employment. 

Without  ARA,  an  up-to-date  study  of 
the  problem  of  Detroit's  port  facilities 
would  not  have  been  completed  and  act- 
ing as  a  catalyst  to  start  some  concrete, 
positive  action  on  this  problem. 

Without  ARA,  the  neglected  challenge 
of  launching  a  truly  effective  coordina- 
tion of  attacks  on  the  "Inner  city"  Issue 
would  never  have  a  chance,  not  only  In 
Detroit  but  elsewhere  around  the  Nation. 

And  while  it  Is  a  bit  early  to  comment 
in  detail.  I  am  counting  on  ARA  to  pick 
up  the  suggestion  of  President  Kennedy 
relating  to  the  need  for  an  Interstate 
program  for  the  upper  Lake  States  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
that  region's  economic  development 
problems  and  opportunities.  No  other 
agency  exists  that  can  Immediately  pick 
up  the  ball  to  take  bold  ideas  and  get 
them  off  the  dime. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROY  A.  TAY- 
LOR, 11 TH  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
CAY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Veterans  Day,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  11th 
District  of  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  made  a  vei-y  timely  and  inspir- 
ing address  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Asheville,  N.C.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  honoring  of  the  22  million 
veterans  who  have  fought  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  this  great 
country  but  it  should  also  serve  as  a 
challenge  and  Inspiration  for  all  good 
Americans.     I  am  pleased  to  have  the 


opportunity  to  insert  it  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Veterans  Day  Speech  by  Congressman  Roy 
A.  Taylob 

This  is  a  day  full  of  significance  for  the 
American  people  and  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  honor  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  by  inviting  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion. 
This  is  the  45th  anniversary  of  a  memorable 
day  In  human  history.  We  meet  here  on 
this  Veterans  Day  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  young  American  citizens  who  gave 
their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defense 
of  this  country.  We  honor  them  by  teach- 
ing our  children  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  wear 
our  country's  uniform.  We  honor  them  by 
preserving  the  principles  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice for  which  they  fought.  We  honor  them 
by  developing  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
and  rededicatlng  oiu-selves  to  American 
ideals.  We  honor  them  by  mjiklng  the  light 
of  liberty  burn  so  brightly  that  it  can  be 
seen  by  the  entire  world. 

Millions  of  people  today  are  looking  to 
America  for  leadership  sufficient  to  stop 
communism,  preserve  freedom,  and  secure 
world  peace.  Some  citizens  have  proposed 
that  our  chief  aim  today  should  be  sheer 
national  survival,  but  since  America  Is  the 
world's  chief  home  and  hope  of  freedom,  sur- 
vival alone  is  not  an  adequate  goal.  We 
carmot  abandon  lofty  ideals  for  aU  man- 
kind in  favor  of  compromise  of  safety  or  of 
comfort.  We  need  a  renewed  understanding 
and  a  new  dedication  to  our  national  pur- 
poses. 

Our  forefathers  stated  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  America,  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  ensure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessing  of  Liberty." 

To  give  these  goals  uniform  application 
we  should  extend  our  vision  to  all  mankind. 
In  this  day  of  big  government  and  totali- 
tarian states  we  must  preserve  and  promote 
the  private  aspects  of  freedom,  the  right 
of  men  to  choose  their  own  ideas  and  pur- 
suits and  to  be  free  from  governmental  inter- 
ference, the  right  to  do  what  they  like  with 
their  own. 

Also,  we  must  promote  the  public  aspect  of 
freedom — that  is,  the  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  secure  for  all  people  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Today,  America  faces  serious  problems  and 
we  veterans  should  take  the  lead  In  finding 
a  solution  to  these  problems.  The  most 
alarming  change  since  World  War  II  has  been 
the  trend  in  social  and  economic  thinking 
toward  communism.  We  know  that  com- 
munism is  wrong  and  ignoring  it  will  not 
cause  it  to  go  away.  The  struggle  is  a  strug- 
gle of  ideas  but  the  underlying  Issue  is  clear. 
The  issue  is  whether  individual  man  after 
groping  his  way  through  centuries  of  repres- 
sion is  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  grasp  of 
totalitarian  forces. 

We  wonder  why  communism  has  spread, 
but  since  World  War  II  it  has  spread  across 
China.  Bulgaria.  Albania.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Into  the  Middle  East  and  Into  Africa  and 
into  Cuba,  Just  off  our  shores. 

Many  other  countries  have  been  divided 
in  the  struggle  of  communism  versus  free- 
dom. Today  we  have  an  East  Berlin  and  a 
West  Berlin:  a  North  Korea,  and  a  South 
Korea;  a  North  Laos  and  a  South  Laos;  an 
East  Germany  and  a  West  Germany;  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam;  West  New 
Guinea  and  East  New  Guinea;  Communist 
China  and  Nationalist  China;  a  divided 
Pakistan,  a  divided  Congo,  a  divided  Arab 
Republic,  and  now  a  divided  India. 

These  are  indeed  challenging  times  but 
we  have  survived  great  challenges  before  as 
the  date  November  II  indicates. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  tide  of  the 
cold  war  is  now  turning  in  favor  of  the  free 
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nations.  Communism  Is  losing  its  appeal  as 
more  and  more  people  understand  its  true 
nature  and  objectives.  Its  inefficiency  is  un- 
derscored  by  the  inability  of  collective  farm- 
ing to  produce  food  sufficient  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  and  China. 

Castro  Is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  popular 
demand  for  economic  and  social  reform.  The 
space  gap  Is  being  closed  and  we  are  leading 
Russia  in  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  rockets  by  about  5  to  1 . 

International  communism  is  no  longer  a 
single  coordinated  world  movement  as  its 
two  leaders.  Russia  and  Red  China,  are  quar- 
reling among  themselves.  We  know  that 
freedom  has  many  difficulties  and  democracy 
Is  not  perfect,  but  we  have  not  had  to  string 
barbed  wire  or  put  a  wall  around  America 
to  keep  our  people  from  leaving.  In  fact, 
if  It  were  not  for  Immigration  restrictions, 
people  from  all  nations  would  flock  to  our 
shores. 

Sometimes  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
couraged citizen  who  has  lost  faith  in  this 
country,  its  leaders.  Its  people,  and  its  fu- 
ture. He  is  no  longer  willing  to  trust  any- 
one. 

Now.  I  do  not  approve  proposals  made  and 
many  trends  In  our  Government.  As  a  Con- 
gressman. I  reserve  the  right  to  say  "No."  I 
believe  that  we  have  traveled  too  far  down 
the  road  toward  centralization  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government.  I  agree  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  that:  "The  history  of  lib- 
erty is  the  history  of  the  limitation  of  gov- 
ernmental power — not  the  Increase  of  It." 
To  maintain  liberty,  we  must  work  for  It, 
fight  for  it.  sacrifice  for  it,  pray  for  It,  pay 
for  it,  and  vote  for  it.  The  Job  will  never 
be  finished. 

But  my  faith  In  America  Is  unlimited. 
Changes  that  need  to  be  made  will  be  made. 
The  people  will  see  to  that.  The  rank  and 
file  of  our  citizens  today  live  in  better  homes, 
have  a  higher  per  capita  income,  have  more 
leisure  time,  greater  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, health,  long  life,  happiness,  and  com- 
munity service  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

It  is  faith  In  tomorrow  which  has  carried 
this  Nation  forward,  America  is  still  the 
land  of  dreams  and  its  possibilities  are  lim- 
ited only  by  the  breadth  of  our  vision. 

Mothers  today  all  over  the  world  are  pray- 
ing that  their  sons  and  daughters  might  have 
the  opportunities  which  we  take  for  granted 
In  this  country.  The  things  that  made 
Ame^a  great  are  still  with  us.  The  last 
thre^mters  in  the  word  American  are  sUll 
c-a-n. 

In  closing,  may  we  keep  America  free — 
a  Nation  fit  for  heroes — serene  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Its  past — confident  and  strong  and 
ready  for  the  future. 


CANAL  ZONE  CRISIS:  PLAN  FOR  AC- 
TION—SUPPLEMENTARY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  October  22,  I  dealt 
briefly  with  relations  between  Panama 
and  the  United  Statesainder  the  title  of 
"Canal  Zone  Crisis:  Plan  for  Action." 
Nothing  since  then  has  happened  to 
cause  a  change  in  those  views,  that  I 
have  repeatedly  stressed  that  where  there 
is  responsibility  there  must  be  authority 
and  that  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 


cannot  be  successfully  maintained,  op- 
erated, sanitated,  and  protected  with  less 
authority  than  that  provided  in  the  1903 
treaty. 

Despite  the  clarification  that  has  been 
presented  to  th©  Congress  and  assertions 
by  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  safeguarded,  the  pressure  for  a 
major  revision  of  the  1903  treaty  has 
been  maintained  in  Panama  by  the 
President  of  that  Republic,  by  its  na- 
tional assembly,  and  by  former  Pana- 
manian officials. 

In  addressing  the  National  Assembly 
of  Panama  on  October  2,  1963,  President 
Chiarl  revealed  that  the  relations  of  his 
country  with  the  United  States  had  be- 
come a  "permanent  demand"  by  Pana- 
ma for  additional  "benefits  from  the 
canal  enterprise,"  called  for  Immediate 
negotiations  for  a  new  canal  treaty,  and 
warned  that  delay  would  risk  creating 
"delicate  situations." 

Later,  on  October  9,  former  Foreign 
Minister  and  treaty  negotiator.  Dr.  Oc- 
tavio  Fabrega,  emphasized  that  there  are 
four  basic  points  in  the  Panamanian 
treaty  revision  demands: 

First.  Revision  of  the  scope  of  U.S. 
authority,  power,  and  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone : 

Second.  Elimination  of  the  "perpetu- 
ity" provision  in  the  1903  ^?imt  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Tenitory; 

Third.  Greater  benefits  for  Panama 
from  canal  revenue,  even  if  this  involves 
an  increase  in  transit  tolls;  and 

Fourth.  Retrocession  to  Panama  of  all 
lands  and  waters  within  the  Canal  Zone 
that  have  been  proved  unnecessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  waterv^ay. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Dr. 
Fabrega  disclosed  that  of  the  four  major 
treaty  revision  demands,  the  one  that 
has  found  least  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  retiu-n  of  lands 
and  waters  not  needed  for  the  operation 
of  the  canal.  This,  I  suppose,  explains 
the  readiness  of  elements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  transfer  pier  6  and  7  at 
Cristobal  and  corridors  across  the  zone, 
including  the  Thatcher  ferry  bridge, 
and  its  connecting  highways,  to  Pana- 
manian jurisdiction. 

As  to  the  demands  for  retrocession  of 
parts  of  the  Canal  Zone  considered  by 
Panama  as  "unnecessary"  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal.  President  William  H. 
Taft,  as  long  ago  as  December  5.  1912, 
declared  in  an  Executive  order  that  "all 
land  and  land  under  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary" 
for  canal  operations.  Moreover,  the 
titles  to  all  Canal  Zone  land  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  from  its 
owner  through  purchase.  Nor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  our  officials  overlook 
that  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare,  our  Government  should  not 
think  of  reducing  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory but  rather  of  its  extension,  includ- 
ing the  entire  watershed  of  the  Chagres 
River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  threatening 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Isthmus  are  understood  by  our  citizens 
in  the  Canal  Zone  charged  with  the 
heavy  burden  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating the  Panama  Canal.    They  are  not 


imderstood  by  the  mass  of  our  citizens  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  mass  media  and  its  publicists  to 
deal  with  the  problem  either  forthrightly 
or  objectively.  Instead,  some  of  the 
mass  media's  widely  read  publicists,  who 
have  recently  written  from  Panama,  in 
their  fallacious  propaganda  have  de- 
scended so  far  as  to  condemn  our  Canal 
Zone  citizens  as  "ugly  Americans"  and 
"bad-will  ambassadors."  to  support  the 
sinister  influence  in  our  Government 
that  seeks  to  pacify  through  coddling 
Panamanian  radicals,  and  to  advocate 
further  erosions  of  U.S.  riphts,  power, 
and  authority  over  the  Panama  Canal. 
All  the  facts  in  the  isthmian  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  call  for  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  as  the  only  way  to  save  the 
Panama  Canal.  To  this  end,  I  call  upon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  for  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  105, 
introduced  by  my  distuiguished  col- 
league from  Mlssoui'i  I  Mr.  Cannon]. 

I  uige  passage  by  the  Senate  of  HJl. 
3999  to  stop  these  giveaways.  I  ask  the 
prohibition  by  statute  of  any  public 
funds  for  the  display  of  any  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  451  reaffirming  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  These  actions  by  the 
Congress  and  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  a  start  on  the  long  road  to  a  res- 
toration of  normal  and  indispensable 
conditions  for  meeting  our  treaty  obli- 
gations for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal. 

As  partial  documentation  for  the  fore- 
going, I  Include  recent  news  stories  from 
Panamanian  newspapers  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
(From  the  Panama  American,  Oct.  28,  1963] 
More  Panama  Flags  To  Go  Up  in  Canal  Zonk 

Beginning  November  3  more  Panamanian 
flags  are  to  be  flown  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
side  by  side  with  the  U.S.  flag  at  the  Gatun 
and  Miraflores  locks  through  which  pass 
daily  an  average  of  30  ships  of  many  flags. 

Twin  flagpoles  are  being  placed  at  the 
south  end  of  Miraflores  Locks  and  at  the 
north  of  Gatun  locks.  More  flagpoles  are  to 
be  placed  elsewhere. 

The  work,  according  to  a  Balboa  Heights 
spokesman,  "is  being  done  as  materials  are 
available  and  as  work  forces  can  get  at  the 
jobs." 

Reliable  sources  said  the  flags  would  be 
raised  on  November  3.  although  the  Balboa 
Heights  spokesman  said  that  "no  dates  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  flags  to  be  raised 
any  place." 

The  spokesman  said  the  additional  Pan- 
amanian flags  are  being  raised  in  accordance 
with  the  joint  communique  issued  by  the 
high-level  Panama-United  States  Commis- 
sion on  January  10  last. 

Today  the  Balboa  Heights  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  "flagpoles  are  being  placed,  or 
are  to  be  placed,  at  selected  locations 
throughout  the  Canal  Zone  where  it  Is  ap- 
propriate for  flags  to  be  flown  by  civil 
authority." 

The  spokesman  said  the  flags  will  be 
raised  "routinely,  as  the  flagpole  work  is 
completed. 

"Some  could  go  up  tomorrow,  some  per- 
haps on  November  3,  some  perhaps  not  until 
later.  It  all  depends  on  the  completion  of 
the  flagpole  work,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Meantime,  efforts  to  prevent  the  flying  of 
the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
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tinue  in  the  \i&.  House  of  Representatives 
where  a  resolution  barring  the  flying  of 
any  flag  other  than  the  U.S.  flag  in  the 
zone  is  being  studied. 

At  last  report,  the  resolution,  known  as 
the  Cannon  resolution,  through  its  sponsor. 
Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi,  was  being  considered  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

The  resolution  Is  one  of  three  submitted 
on  the  same  subject.  The  other  two  were 
submitted  by  Representative  Daniel  K. 
Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rep- 
resentative H.  R,  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  Cannon  resolution 
would  pass  the  House  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority but  that  it  would  encounter  stormy 
going  in  the  Senate.  Should  the  Senate 
pass  the  resolution,  it  Is  believed  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  veto  It. 


(Prom  the  Panama    (Republic  of   Panama) 

Star  &  Herald,  Oct.  2,  1963] 
Chiari  Calls  fob  New  Canal  Treaty  Now — 

Bitter  Debate  Marks  Opening  of  Assem- 
bly— Opposition  Walks  Out  After  Losing 

Oct   on   Election   or   Officers;    Session 

Lasts  4  Houks 

President  Roberto  P.  Chiari  called  yester- 
day for  immediate  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  for  a  new  treaty  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  saying  "our  two  countries  cannot 
delay  the  solution  of  their  differences  with- 
out risking  delicate  situations." 

The  President  addressed  the  National  As- 
sembly at  its  Installation  session  to  report 
on  his  administration's  accomplishments 
over  the  past  12  months. 

On  the  domestic  front,  Chiari  said  the 
Government  Is  tightening  the  belt  to  cut 
down  a  $7  million  deficit  appearing  on  the 
books  as  of  August  31.  He  appealed  for 
Assembly  support  of  the  administration's 
1964  budget,  which  he  said  will  be  realistic. 

Only  slightly  more  than  half  the  member- 
ship of  the  Assembly  stayed  to  hear  the 
President's  message  after  a  stormy  installa- 
tion session  that  culminated  with  a  walkout 
by  22  opposition  deputies,  which  left  the 
floor  to  31  pro-Government  deputies.  , 

What  should  have  been  a  ceremonial  ses- 
sion of  about  90  minutes'  duration,  length- 
ened into  almoet  3  hours  of  acrimonious 
debate  over  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
voting  for  officers  of  the  Assembly.  Diplo- 
mats. Government  officials,  and  Canal  Zone 
civil  and  military  authorities  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  session  squirmed  through  the 
lengthy  discussion.  Then,  after  the  issue 
had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion, came  the  President's  message,  which 
took  73  minutes. 

The  opposition  called  for  secret  balloting 
in  the  election  of  officers.  The  Government 
side  insisted  on  a  rollcall  vote.  Administra- 
tion supporters  said  the  opposition's  strategy 
was  that  in  secret  balloting  some  of  the 
Government  deputies  might  cross  party  lines 
and  side  with  the  opposition's  candidate  iat 
the  Assembly  chair,  Alberto  Arias. 

The  opposition  fought  tooth  and  nail  over 
the  issue,  each  of  Its  members  taking  the 
floor  to  argue  that  the  Assembly  bylaws 
called  for  secret  voting.  The  Government 
deputies  held  their  ground  and  in  the  end  a 
rollcall  vote  was  approved. 

The  opposition  walked  out  en  masse. 

From  then  on,  the  Assembly's  business 
developed  smoothly  and  Rlcardo  Arango, 
Demetrlo  Decerega  and  Jo66  O.  Duque  were 
elected  President,  First  and  Second  Vice 
President,  resiMCtlvely. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  took  two 
pages   of   the  Presidential  message. 

President  Chiari  said: 

"Our  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
developed  in  a  plane  of  soundness  and  calm- 
ness in  permanent  demand  for  recognition  of 
our  rights  to  obtain  fair  benefits  from  the 
canal  enterprise,  better  treatment  for  Pana- 


manian workers  and  adequate  solution  of 
points  which  cause  dissatisfaction. 

"Panama  knows  of  no  other  position,  there 
being  no  intention  on  its  part  of  harming  the 
rights  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  acquired  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  defense  of  the  Canal. 

"President  Kennedy  believed,  in  good  faith, 
that  with  the  creation  of  a  high-level  Com- 
mission, composed  of  representatives  of  both 
Presidents,  a  solution  would  be  found  to  the 
problems  affecting  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  It  turned  out  otherwise.  The 
results,  1  year  after  its  installation,  afforded 
such  little  encouragement,  that  I  took  the 
decision  to  suspend  the  conversations  and 
this  was  done  by  mutual  agreement.  Upon 
discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, both  nations  face,  once  again,  the  deli- 
cate problem  of  their  relations  arising  from 
the  existence  of  the  Canal  in  Panamanian 
territory.  Half  a  century  of  tireless  efforts, 
which  have  failed  to  resolve  our  dissatisfac- 
tions, should  serve  as  clear  and  precise  indi- 
cation of  the  need  for  utilizing  means  dif- 
ferent from  those  already  employed  In  order 
to  attain  an  honorable  solution. 

"I  believe  sincerely,  and  I  say  so  with  utter 
frankness,  realizing  the  responsibility  of  my 
words,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  and 
hour  when  our  two  countries  cannot  delay 
the  solution  of  their  differences,  without  risk- 
ing delicate  situations.  I  have  the  deep 
conviction  that  if  Panama  and  the  United 
States  set  aside  the  interminable  and  even 
well-nigh  fruitless  discussions  over  what 
should  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing treaties,  and  decide  to  tackle  the  analysis 
of  their  discrepancies  with  realistic  judg- 
ment and  In  the  light  of  the  principles  and 
norms  of  international  law,  now  universally 
recognized,  they  will  find  adequate  means 
for  resolving,  once  and  for  all,  a  stable  re- 
lationship which  will  permit  them  to  har- 
moniously fulfill  the  common  destiny 
Imposed  upon  them  by  the  existence  of  the 
canal.  A  satisfactory  formula  must  be 
found  that  wiU  place  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  on  a  plane  of  clear  and  fair  under- 
standings which  will  enable  Panama  to  ob- 
tain the  largest  economic  benefits,  without 
lessening  the  rights  accorded  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Both  nations  made  possi- 
ble the  Canal  enterprise,  both  have  common 
interests  in  its  operation,  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  both  should  share  in  the  fruits  of  their 
effort  and  of  their  contribution." 

The  President  cited  services  taken  over 
from  the  U.S.  Economic  Mission,  the  land 
reform  program,  the  coming  elections,  and 
Increased  social  security  payments  as  fac- 
tors contributing  to  a  share  rise  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  A  sharp  curtailment  of 
spending  is  the  only  way  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  he  declared. 

"There  is  a  limit  to  taxes."  President  Chiari 
t61d  the  Assembly,  "and  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous policy  to  resort  to  more  and  more 
taxes  in  order  to  balance  expenditures." 

The  Chief  Executive  spoke  with  pride  of 
his  administration's  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  pointed  out  that 
school  enrollment  in  the  country  has  in- 
creased from  174,000  students  3  years  ago 
to  206,000  last  July.  Yet.  he  pointed  out, 
33.000  school-age  children  still  have  no  class- 
rooms. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  Chiari  singled  out 
for  special  mention  the  recently  launched 
agrarian  reform  program,  which  he  said  is 
slowly  winning  over  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  peasants.  He  noted,  however,  that  there 
are  elements  purposely  working  against  the 
land  reform  activities. 

Chiari  reported  also  on  Panama's  Alliance 
for  Progress  prc^am,  covering  the  next  7 
years.  It  won't  be  untU  February  ch*  March 
of  next  year,  he  said,  when  the  first  credits 
are  expected  to  be  made  available  for  putting 
the  economic  and  social  development  plan  in 
motion. 


The  President's  message  was  sprinkled  with 
references  to  Alliance  for  Progress  assistance, 
particularly  In  school  construction. 

One  other  topic  of  national  interest  was 
Included  In  the  Presidential  message — the 
1964  elections.  Chiari  renewed  assurances 
that  voters  wUl  go  to  the  polls  without  hin- 
drance from  the  Government  and  that  his 
administration  will  respect  and  sustain  the 
voters'  will  as  shows  at  the  polls. 

In  his  comments  on  the  national  guard — 
which  he  said  has  his  confidence  "without 
reservations  or  limitations" — the  President 
called  for  an  Increase  in  manpower. 

Chiari  concluded  his  message  saying  that 
he  blamed  his  own  shortcomings  for  the  fact 
that  "we  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  so 
that  the  Panamanian  people  may  lead  a  bet- 
ter life,"  but  he  declared  he  is  satisfied  he 
has  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  2:40  p.m.  when  the  President  fin- 
ished reading  his  state  of  the  nation  report. 
The  Assembly  meeting,  which  had  started 
at  10:35  ajn.,  was  adjourned  immediately. 
The  first  of  the  working  sessions,  which  will 
last  2  months,  is  scheduled  for  this  after- 
noon. 

(From  the  Panama  Star  &  Herald, 
Oct.  10,1963] 

Fabrega:    New  Treaty  "Must";    Aenulfo 

Arias:  Panama  Canal  Issue  "Fallacious  " 

Two  prominent  Panamanians  spoke  out 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of  Panama-United 
States  relations,  one  to  say  that  the  full  re- 
vision of  the  1903  treaty  is  the  only  solution 
to  differences  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  other  to  charge  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  is  using  the  "fallacious  canal 
Issue"  to  hide  its  own  ineptitude. 

The  pronouncements  came  from  Dr.  Oc- 
tavlo  Fabrega,  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  treaty  negotiator,  and  Dr. 
Arnulfo  Arias,  a  former  President  of  the  Re- 
public who  has  all  but  announced  he  will 
run  in  the  1964  elections. 

Addressing  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
and  Lions  Clubs  of  Panama  at  the  Hotel 
El  Panama  last  night.  Dr.  Fabrega  said  there 
are  four  basic  points  involved  in  the  revision 
of  the  canal  treaty:  (1)  A  once-and-for-all 
definition  of  the  scope  of  authority,  power, 
and  control  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  has  become  so  "ameri- 
canlzed"  that  the  United  States  treats  it  as 
part  of  its  territory;  (2)  elimination  of  the 
perpetuity  feature  of  the  canal  concession; 
(3)  fair  distribution  of  the  canal  benefits, 
which  might  Involve  an  Increase  in  the 
transit  tolls;  and  (4)  the  return  to  Panama 
of  lands  and  waters  within  the  Canal  Zone 
which  have  proved  unnecessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  waterway. 

Fabrega  said  that  of  the  four  revision 
issues,  he  has  found  the  least  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
return  of  lands  and  waters  not  needed  for 
the  operation  of  the  canal. 

Reviewing  the  negotiations  conducted  re- 
cently by  a  joint  Panama-United  States 
commission  on  points  of  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween the  two  countries  Dr.  Fabrega  blamed 
the  lack  of  success  of  the  commission  on  the 
'"fourth  fioor"  of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
This,  he  said,  is  where  U.S.  poUcy  toward 
Latin  America  Is  handled.  Fabrega  said  the 
"bureaucratic  clique"  that  runs  this  section 
of  the  State  Department  has  more  power 
than  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  be- 
cause it  "delutes"  policy  directives  that 
come  from  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department. 

On  the  question  of  revision — of  the  1903 
treaty.  Fabrega  said  Panama's  position  is 
justified  because  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  that  treaty  have  changed 
radically.  The  canal,  he  pointed  out,  no 
longer  Is  a  military  adjunct  but  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  It  might  have  been 
justified  to  ask  Panama  to  sacrifice  itself 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  defense  while 
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the  canal  was  purely  a  defense  artery,  but 
now  that  It  has  become  a  commercial  enter- 
prise there  ^8  no  Justification  for  a  powerful 
nation  to  profit  from  this  country's  biggeat 
natural  resource:  Its  geographical  position. 
Dr.  Pabrega  declared. 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  the  treaty 
question  should  not  be  a  banner  for  agita- 
tion on  the  Panama  or  United  States  side.  As 
much  harm  to  the  cause  of  good  relations  is 
done  by  Panamanians  who  call  for  immediate 
nationalization  of  the  waterway,  he  said,  as 
by  Canal  Zone  residents  who  argxie  that  Pan- 
ama Is  not  entitled  to  benefits  from  the  canal 
because  had  the  United  States  not  built  the 
waterway  this  country  would  still  be  ridden 
by  yellow  fever. 

But  Dr.  Pabrega  Insisted  that  the  longer 
the  revision  Issue  is  put  off  the  bigger  the  risk 
that  "grave  situations"  will  develop  which 
may  not  be  subject  to  settlement,  as  in  1959. 
except  by  force. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Arias.  In  his  first  formal 
campaign  statement,  said  that  Panama- 
United  States  relations  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  "street  demagoguery  or  electoral 
opportimlty." 

He  added:  "It  Is  a  most  grave  mistake,  for 
the  Panam^lan  Nation,  for  the  American 
Hemisphere,  and  even  for  the  West,  for  the 
canal  affairs  and  its  feasible  good-faith  solu- 
tions be  unscrupulously  turned  into  carnival 
banners.  All  the  more  so,  when  those  who 
are  so  acting  seek  not  to  be  patriotically  true 
to  Panama,  but  to  submerge  in  the  canal 
waters  the  accumulation  of  ineptitudes, 
grafts,  and  squanderings  of  moneys  during 
4  years  sadly  wasted  away.  Four  years  of 
unfulfilled  pledges;  of  successive  and  evident 
failures  which  have  crowned,  both  on  the 
national  and  the  international  planes,  the 
record' of  the  present  administration." 

Arias  said  political  groups  which  have  no 
popular  support  "do  not  hesitate  to  take  re- 
course to  the  overused  canal  argument,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  put  on  the  present  Panama- 
North  American  contractual  relationships  the 
blame  for  responsibilities  which  are  wholly 
attributable  to  the  present  administration." 

He  warned  that  this  "anti-Yankee"  cam- 
paign opens  the  door  to  subversive  agents 
of  Castro  communism  and  Soviet  impe- 
rialism. 

"We  say  responsibly,"  Dr.  Arias  declared, 
"that  with  the  resources  available  from  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  In  force  with  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone — although 
this  does  not  imply  permanent  acceptance 
on  our  part  of  the  present  status — Panama 
has  been  In  a  magnificent  position  to  face 
and  resolve  most  of  its  chronic  national  and 
social  problems.  Conversely,  these  problems 
have  become  considerably  more  acute  since 
1951,  although,  once  In  a  while,  the  admin- 
istrations In  power  have  resorted  to  the 
familiar  argument  of  monetary  demands  to 
the  White  House"  (1951  was  the  year  In 
which  Dr.  Arias  was  overthrown  for  the 
second  time). 

Dr.  Arias'  statement  said  the  Panamanian 
people  are  fed  up  with  "the  canal  tale." 

"Prom  1951  on,"  he  said,  "there  has  been 
a  lack  of  overall  vision  of  o\ir  problems  as 
fatherland,  as  nation,  and  aa  state.  The 
ruling  groups  have  waged  against  the  United 
States  and  Zonlans  In  general  resentments 
which  often  are  Justified,  but  which  not  al- 
ways are  Justly  or  patriotically  set  forth. 
•  •  •  Our  future  progress  will  depend  on  the 
rational  development  of  our  great  productive 
possibilities,  beginning  with  what  the  canal 
and  our  geographic  position  provide  for  us 
economically." 

Arias  declared  that  President  Kennedy's 
new  Alliance  for  Progress  policy  is  lncomi>at- 
Ible  with  the  prevlotis  forms  of  concessions  In 
perpetuity  which  still  prevail  in  some  aspects 
of  Panama-United  States  relationships  over 
the  canal. 


"The  United  States,"  the  former  Presi- 
dent said.  "Is,  in  addition  to  our  partner,  our 
inseparable  ally  in  hemisphere  security  In 
the  specific  understanding  that  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Panamanian  people  gain  in 
importance  as  strategic-political  objectives 
for  Havana  and  the  Kremlin." 

The  statement  concluded:  "Face  to  face 
against  the  dark  forces  of  reaction,  whether 
extremist  or  oligarchial,  the  Panamenlsta 
Party  and  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias  at  the  forefront 
as  the  legitmate  spokesman  for  the  ideals 
of  the  disillusioned  majority  of  citizens,  pre- 
pare to  wage  the  decisive  battle." 

The  "decisive  battle,"  of  course,  is  the 
1964  presidential  election. 


[From  the  Panama  American.  Oct.  10.  1963] 

New  Treaty  Before  Harmony — Fabreca 

Former  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Octavlo 
Pabrega  said  last  night  the  complete  re- 
vision of  the  1903  treaty  Is  the  only  solution 
to  differences  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  the  former 
treaty  negotiator  warned  that  the  longer  the 
revision  Issue  is  put  off.  the  greater  the  risk 
that  "grave  situations"  will  develop  which 
may  not  be  subject  to  settlement,  except  by 
force. 

Pabrega  told  his  audience  there  are  four 
basic  points  involved  in  the  revision  of  the 
canal  treaty: 

A  once-and-for-all  definition  of  the  scope 
of  authority,  power  and  control  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone,  which  has 
become  so  Americanized  that  the  United 
States  treats  It  as  part  of  Its  territory. 

Elimination  of  the  prepetuity  feature  of 
the  canal  concession. 

Fair  distribution  of  the  canal  benefits, 
which  might  Involve  an  increase  In  the  tran- 
sit tolls. 

Tlie  return  to  Panama  of  lands  and  waters 
within  the  Canal  Zone  which  have  proved 
unnecessary  for  the  operation  of  the  water- 
way. 

Fabrega  saw  Justification  In  Panama's 
position  In  regard  to  the  1903  treaty  re- 
vision question,  pointing  out  that  condi- 
tions which  led  to  that  treaty  have  now 
changed  radically. 

Emphasizing  that  the  canal  was  no  longer 
a  military  adjunct  but  now  a  commercial 
enterprise,  Fabrega  declared  It  might  have 
been  Justified  to  ask  Panama  to  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  sake  of  the  common  defense 
while  the  canal  was  ptirely  a  defense  artery. 

But  now  that  it  has  become  a  commercial 
enterprise,  he  said,  there  Is  no  Justification 
for  a  powerful  nation  to  profit  from 
Panama's  biggest  natural  resource — its  geo- 
graphical position. 

The  former  Foreign  Minister  cautioned 
that  the  treaty  issue  should  not  be  used 
as  a  banner  for  agitation  on  either  the 
Panama  or  United  States  side. 

As  much  harm,  he  warned.  Is  done  to  the 
cause  of  good  relations  by  Panamanians  who 
call  for  inunediate  nationalization  on  the 
waterway,  as  by  Canal  Zone  residents  who 
claim  that  Panama  is  not  entitled  to  bene- 
fits from  the  canal  because  the  country 
would  still  be  wracked  with  yellow  fever  If 
the  United  States  had  not  built  the  canal. 

Fabrega.  who  was  one  of  the  Panama 
representatives  during  negotiations  carried 
out  recently  by  a  Joint  Republic  of  Panama- 
United  States  commission  on  points  of  dis- 
satisfaction between  the  two  countries, 
blamed  the  lack  of  success  of  the  negotiators 
on  the  "bureaucratic  clique"  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

Pabrega,  who  said  the  "clique"  was  located 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  State  Department 
where  Latin  American  policy  Is  handled, 
charged  It  was  more  powerful  than  the 
White  House  and  Congress. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1,  1963] 
UcLT  Americans 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Panama  CrrY. — If  antl -American  sentiment 
in  Panama  ever  reaches  the  point  where  it 
menaces  the  Panama  Canal.  Communist 
propaganda  would  be  only  partly  to  blame. 
The  real  culprits  would  be  some  strange 
American  policies  and  the  unknown  ugly 
Americans  who  shaped  them. 

By  the  count  of  one  U.S.  diplomat.  99  out 
of  every  100  Panamanians  believe  U.S.  canal 
policy  is  grossly  unfair.  Given  that  begin- 
ning, a  competent  demagog  could  some- 
day build  animosity  to  the  danger  point. 

Actually,  Panamanians  have  displayed  re- 
markable self-restraint  so  far,  considering 
the  way  Uncle  Sam  forgets  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  reverts  to  big  city  Imperial- 
ism here. 

Why?    Mainly  because  of  inordinate  influ- 
nce  wielded  by  some  civilian  emplojees  of 
the  canal,  who  must  be  ranked  among  the 
ugliest  Americans  anywhere. 

The  trouble  stems  from  the  1903  treaty 
that  gave  the  United  States  the  10-mile-wide 
Canal  Zone  under  terms  so  favorable  that  It 
seemed  a  triumph  of  Tankee  trading  compa- 
nible  to  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island. 

In  fact,  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  Pana- 
manian Government  of  1903,  newly  Inde- 
pendent from  Colombia  after  a  revolution 
engineered  by  Teddy  Roosevelt,  was  under 
Washington's  thumb.  It's  understandable 
that  Panamanians  want  substantial  treaty 
revision. 

Their  biggest  complaint  concerns  money. 
In  view  of  nearly  $60  million  revenue  pro- 
duced by  the  Canal  Zone  last  year  and  the 
U.S.  defense  Installations  Jammed  into  the 
Canal  Zone,  Panama's  $1,930,000  annual 
share  of  canal  tolls  Is  chicken  feed.  Pana- 
manians rightly  regard  their  country's 
unique  geographical  position  as  its  one  great 
national  resoiu-ce  and  resent  getting  short- 
changed for  It. 

Questions  of  prestige  are  more  subtle.  Al- 
though a  sovereign  country  seldom  signs  per- 
petual agreements,  the  1903  treaty  gives 
away  the  Canal  Zone  forever.  Panamainians 
want  a  token  time  limit,  perhaps  50  or  even 
99  years.  By  then,  the  canal  probably  would 
be  abandoned. 

The  State  Department  would  gladly  grant 
such  concessions  except  for  anti-Panama 
sentiment  in  Congress.  For  Instance,  con- 
gressional opposition  scuttled  a  modest  con- 
cession to  let  Panama  handle  its  own  canal 
freight. 

This  congressional  Intransigence  Is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Zonlans:  U.S.  residents  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  all  canal  employees,  who 
operate  one  of  Washington's  most  effective 
lobbies  by  playing  on  Justifiable  congi'es- 
slonal  fears  about  this  vital  waterway's  se- 
curity. 

Moreover,  the  Zonlans  themselves  are 
bad-win  ambassadors,  more  irritating  to 
Panamanians  than  official  U.S.  policy.  At  his 
worst,  the  Zonian  brags  about  not  under- 
standing a  word  of  Spanish  and  not  crossing 
Into  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  years  on 
end. 

That's  not  all.  A  US.  employee  of  the 
canal  receives  25  percent  more  pay  than  a 
Panamanian  in  the  same  Job.  Because  of 
security,  such  high-paying  Jobs  as  canal 
pilot  ($19,000  a  year)  are  limited  to  U.S. 
citizens,  and  a  US.  employee  gets  10  days 
more  vacation  annually  than  a  Panamanian. 

Apart  from  Canal  problems,  there's  plenty 
to  worry  about  here.  Panama  has  Latin 
America's  typical  headaches — shantytown 
slums  (called  Hollywood  in  Panama  City), 
an  undeveloped  interior,  a  ruling  oligarchy 
Wrapped  up  In  moneymaking  and  petty  poli- 
tics. Topping  this  off  is  dependence  on  one 
"crop" — the  canal. 
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Furthermore.  Communists  recently  won 
student  elections  at  the  University  of  Pana- 
ma and  Communist-infiltrated  labor  unions 
are  causing  trouble  on  the  banana  planta- 
tions. U.S.  Intelligence  sources  estimate 
that  200  trained  Reds  have  slipped  In  from 
Cuba.  If  they  ever  launch  a  concentrated 
terror  campaign.  Panama's  3,000-man  nation- 
al guard  would  be  hard  put  to  contain  It. 


morlal,  to  be  executed  by  Leo  Mol,  Ukrainian- 
born  sculptor. 


THE     NEED     OP     A     SHEVCHENKO 
FREEDOM    SECTION    IN    THE    LI- 
BRARY OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.   MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  DulskiJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1963,  historic  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  were  held  In  the  Capital 
of  our  Nation  for  the  Shevchenko  me- 
morial statue  which  will  be  unveiled  next 
May   30.     These  ceremonies  were  un- 
precedented both  in  at'ocndance  and  per- 
formance.   Close  to  3,000  Americans  itof 
diverse  backgrounds  participated  in  tne 
groundbreaking  at  the  Shevchenko  site 
on  P  and  23d  Streets  NW.     Washington 
had  not  seen  such  a  ground  breaking  for 
„  decades. 

MEMORABLE     EVlNT    REPORTED    WIDELT 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
in  this  unforgettable  ceremony.  The 
banquet  which  followed  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  overflowed  in  attend- 
ance and  cultural  presentation.  The 
1,000  people  who  attended  the  function 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  witnessed  rendi- 
tions In  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  that 
also  were  Impressively  new  and  inspira- 
tional. The  entire  memorable  event  was 
reported  widely,  and  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  that  the  following  indica- 
tive reports  in  the  New  York  Times.  Sep- 
tember 21;  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
September  22;  the  Washington  Post, 
September  20.  22;  and  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  September  17,  19.  23,  be 
printed  here: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  21.  1963] 

VS.  Paying  TRraUTE  to  Ukr.mnian  Hero 

Washington,  September  20. — A  Ukrainian 
poet  and  national  hero,  hailed  by  Moscow 
as  a  prototype  of  Communism,  will  be  hon- 
ored by  United  States  officials  tomorrow  as 
an  Eastern  European  freedom  fighter. 

Congressmen,  Government  officials,  and 
more  than  2.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  will  attend  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  a  $250,000  memorial  to  T£ira« 
Shevchenko,  who  died  In  1861. 

The  ceremonies  ere  expected  to  produce  a 
sharp  reaction  In  the  Soviet  press.  Moscow 
has  been  fighting  with  Washington  over 
Shevchenko's  memory. 

A  statue  of  the  poet  stands  In  the  city 
of  Kiev  in  the  Ukraine.  Moscow  holds  that 
Shevchenko  was  a  foe  of  imperialism  and  a 
Bolshevik  before  hla  time. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  he  Is  por- 
trayed as  a  19th-century  fighter  against  Rus- 
sian tyranny. 

In  1960  Congress  held  hearings  on  Shev. 
chenko's  life  and  works,  and  authorized  the 
use  of  land  for  the  memorial. 

Donations  from  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  defrayed  the  cost  of  erecting  the  me- 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Sept.  29. 

1963) 

Park  in  District  or  Colttmbia  DEDicAm)  to 

Ukraine  Poet 

Poiu*teen  thousand  square  feet  of  Wash- 
ington soil  were  dedicated  yesterday  to  the 
memory  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukrainian 
poet  and  19th  century  fighter  for  freedom. 

The  tiny  park  at  22d.  23d.  and  P  Streets 
NW..  set  aside  by  Congress  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Ukrainian  patriot,  was  dedicated  In  cere- 
monies attended  by  some  2,000  persons. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  English 
and  Ukrainian. 

Despite  the  sounds  of  an  occasional  accent, 
the  audience  was  typically  American  In  dress. 
In  language  and  In  outlook,  but  for  two 
pretty  girls  In  Ukrainian. 

"This  statue,"  said  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
professor  of  Soviet  economics  at  Georgetown 
University."  will  be  a  symbol  of  their  early 
twenties  selling  souvenir  buttons,  conversed 
easily  in  freedom  for  the  Ukraine  and  aU 
the  captive  nations." 

He  told  briefly  of  the  life  of  Shevchenko, 
who  died  in  1881  at  the  age  of  47  after  a  life 
in  which  be  was  a  serf,  a  soldier,  a  prisoner 
of  the  Russians  and  only  briefly  a  free  man. 

The  decision  by  Congress  to  provide  space 
for  yet  another  statue  in  an  over-statued  city 
was  a  minor  victory  In  the  cold  war,  accord- 
ing to  information  provided  by  the  public 
relations  firm  which  represents  the  Shev- 
chenko Memorial  Committee  of  America,  Inc. 
The  Russians,  according  to  the  firm,  have 
attempted  to  claim  the  poet  and  his  writing 
for  their  own  purposes — hailing  him  as  a 
Bolshevik  who  died  before  his  time. 

However,  the  speakers  at  yesterday's  cere- 
monies made  clear  that  in  their  opinion 
Shevchenko  had  drawn  his  inspiration  from 
the  ideal  of  the  West  and  particularly  the 
Ideals  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Last  night  some  700  persons  of  Ukrainian 
descent  attended  a  banquet  In  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  which  Shevchenko  freedom 
awards  were  presented  to  4  U.S.  Senators,  5 
Representatives  and  1  former  Representative. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  were  Senators 
Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Javlts  and 
Keating,  Republicans,  of  New  York:  and 
Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Repre- 
sentatives Dulskl,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Felghan,  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Jones,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri;  Leslnskl.  Democrat,  of  Michigan; 
and  Madden.  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  and  for- 
mer Representative  Alvln  Bentley,  Republi- 
can of  Mlcbigan. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  20. 
1963] 
William  Shust.  who  did  so  well  by  "The 
Egg"  at  Arena  Stage,  wiU  Join  Philadelphia's 
Kobzar  Choir  for  Saturday  night's  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee's  banquet  following 
ground  breaking  of  the  Shevchenko  Me- 
morial, 22d  and  P  Streets  NW. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  22. 

1963] 

Ukrainian  Poet  Lauded  at  Ceremont 

More  than  2.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  gathered  yesterday  at  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  construction  of  a 
$250,000  memorial  to  Taras  Shevchenko,  a 
19th  century  Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom 
fighter. 

The  memorial,  which  will  consist  of  a  14- 
foot  statue  of  Shevchenko  by  Leo  Mol,  a 
Ukrainian-born  sculptor,  will  be  located  on 
a  plaza  In  a  small  triangular  park  bounded 
by  22d,  23d.  and  P  StreeU  NW. 

Schevchenko,  who  was  born  in  1814.  spent 
only  9  of  the  47  years  of  his  life  In  freedom. 
Freed  from  serfdom  in  1838,  he  was  arrested 
9  years  later  for  being  a  member  of  a  radical 
political  society  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 


life  either  In  penal  exHT^i^r  under  strict  police 
supervision.  X 

In  a  speech  at  tbe  groqjidbreaking  cere- 
mony. Senator  Thomas  J.  Etodd.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  said  that  Shevchenko  "belongs 
to  all  mankind.  •  •  •  we  honor  him  as  a 
fighter  for  freedom  and  as  a  champion  of 
all  the  persecuted  and  oppressed."  Dodd 
added  that  Shevchenko  is  regarded  by  bis 
people  with  "sometbing  of  Mae  special  rev- 
erence that  we  In  America  reserve  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  George  Washington." 

Dodd  was  one  of  four  Senators,  five  Con- 
gressmen, and  one  former  Congressman  who 
received  Shevchenko  Freedom  Awards  from 
the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of 
America  at  a  banquet  after  the  ceremony. 

Representative  John  Lesinski,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  another  award  recipient,  said 
that  Shevchenko  was  "the  greatest  Ukrainian 
of  his  day."  and  Representative  Michael  A. 
Feighan.  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  noted  that  the 
poet  "shared  as  weU  as  sensed  the  sufferings 
of  his  countrymen  under  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  Russian  imperialism." 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
Sept.  17.  19631 
DuLSKi  To  Address  Dutner  Homoeiitc       | 
Ukrainian  Post 

Washington.  September  17. — ^Representa- 
tive DcifKi,  of  Buffalo,  win  be  main  speaker 
at  a  banquet  here  Saturday  In  connection 
with  ground  breaking  for  the  memorial 
statue  to  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian 
ix>et  and  freedom  fighter. 

Erection  of  the  statue  In  Washington  was 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1860  and  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  have  raised  over 
$250,000  to  cover  the  costs.  Sculptor  of  the 
statue  is  Leo  Mol.  native  of  Ukraine  who 
now  resides  In  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Between  2,000  and  3,000  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  from  throughout  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  take  part  In 
the  ground  breaking  and  later  attend  the 
banquet. 

Mr.  Shevchenko  was  born  in  1814  In  serf- 
dom, gained  freedom  and  risked  prison  and 
exile  to  fight  for  individual  liberty  from 
serfdom  and  for  Ukrainian  Independence 
from  Russian  Imperialist  rule.  He  died  In 
1861. 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 

Sept.  19,  1963] 

Dttlski  To  Receive  Ukrainian  Award 

Washington.  September  19. — Representa- 
tive DuLSKi,  of  Buffalo,  and  Senators  Javits 
and  KsATimi,  of  New  York,  are  smiong  nine 
Members  of  Congress  who  will  be  honored  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  Is  main  speaker  at  the  banquet 
In  connection  with  the  ground  breaking  for 
the  memorial  statue  here  to  the  Ukrainian 
poet  and  national  hero.  Taras  Shevchenko. 

The  legislators  wlU  be  presented  Shevchen- 
ko Freedom  Awards  given  Jointly  by  the 
Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  and  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  ot  America. 


[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

Sept.  23,  1963] 
DuLSKi  Proposes  Librart  in  Honor  of 

Ukb  unian  Poet 
Washington.  September  23. — Representa- 
tive DuLSKi.  of  Buffalo,  has  urged  that  a 
Taras  Shevchenko  library  be  esUbll&hed  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  as  an  additional  trib- 
ute to  the  Ukrainian  poet  and  national  hero. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  made  his  proposal  as  he  ad- 
dressed a  banquet  here  Saturday  in  connec- 
tion with  ground  breaking  ceremonies  for 
the  Shevchenko  memorial  statue,  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1960.  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  have  raised  more  tlian  $250,000  to 
finance  the  memorial. 

RICH  AMERICAN   CONTRIBUTION 

These  events  and  the  forthcoming  un- 
veiling of  Shevchenko's  statue  represent 
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a  rich  contribution  to  our  American 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
powerful  forces  for  freedom  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  thus  for  the  world.  Our 
leaders,  such  as  President  Kennedy, 
former  President  Eisenhower,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  numerous  other  officials 
have  in  various  ways  acknowledged  this 
contribution  on  the  part  of  2*2  million 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  background. 
The  contribution  brilliantly  reflects  the 
interests  of  all  Americans  who  seek  the 
hberation  and  freedom  not  only  of 
Ukraine  but  of  all  the  captive  nations. 
Calculated  slurs  against  the  constructive 
efforts  of  imagined  minorities  and  tiny 
groups  are  expressions  of  arrogant 
ignorance  for  which  there  is  no  room  in 
our  tradition. 

nnC  COUNTIRPART  or  IGNOBANCC  IN  THE 

U.S.S.B. 

Arrogant  Ignorance  by  a  few  in  this 
country  as  concerns  the  freedom  stature 
and  universal  significance  of  Shevchen- 
ko  has  its  ready  counterpart  in  the  dis- 
tortions that  have  poured  out  of  the  So- 
viet Union  since  the  86th  Congress  took 
the  initiative  on  this  vital  project. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  success- 
fully blunted  the  propaganda  scheme  of 
Moscow  to  exploit  the  Shevchenko  sym- 
bol for  its  own  colonial  ends.  For  the 
edification  of  some.  I  request  that  these 
samples  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  American-German  forgers  of  the 
works  of  Shevchenko  and  their  hirelings, 
the  Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalists,  are 
trying  to  prove  the  allegation  that  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  was  a  nationalist  who  con- 
demned the  union  of  Ukraine  with  Russia 
and  denoimced  Bohdan  Khmelnytsky. 
This  is  a  shameless  lie  and  a  dirty  slander 
on  the  ardent  champion  of  friendship  be- 
tween the   two   brotherly   nations. 

The  Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalists, 
who  are  kept  by  the  imperialists  of  the 
United  States,  are  trying  to  prove  that 
Shevchenko  allegedly  wished  to  see  Ukraine 
after  the  pattern  of  the  United  States.  To 
prove  this,  they  cite  his  poem.  "Yurodyvy." 
("Ood's  Pool")    In   which   the  poet   wrote: 

"Ah.  you  miserable 

And  cursed  crew,  when  will  you  breathe 
yo\ir  last? 

When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washing- 
ton 

To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law? 

But  some  day  we  shall  surely  find  the 
man!" 

In  these  words  Shevchenko  contrasted  the 
reactionary,  rotten,  autocratic  order  of  serf- 
dom with  the  political  order  defended  by 
George  Washington.  Today  all  the  righteous 
laws  in  the  United  States  have  been  burled; 
there  exists  a  reign  of  the  most  highhanded 
reactionary  social  forces,  a  ruthless  enslave, 
ment  of  the  workers,  and  racial  and  national 
discrimination.  The  American  reactionaries 
and  their  hirelings,  the  Ukrainian  bourgeois 
nationalists,  will  never  succeed  in  turning 
the  poet-revolutionary  into  a  partisan  of 
the  American  bourgeois  order.  (D.  Os- 
trlanyn.  Komunlst  Ukralny,  Feb.  2,  1961 
Kiev.) 

The  clear  meaning  of  his  (Shevchenko's) 
poems  has  been  distorted  by  Ukrainian  bour- 
geois nationalists  In  order  to  make  Shev- 
chenko out  to  be  an  enemy  of  Russia  rather 
than  of  Russian  autocracy.  The  p)oet  drew  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  two  Russlas — 
one  reactionary,  the  other  progressive  and 
revolutionary-  He  never  Joined  the  nation- 
alists, thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ukrainian  people  could  win  national  lib- 


eration only  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
autocracy,  and  for  this  the  union  of  all  of 
Russia's  progressive  forces  was  necessary. 
(Yevgenl  Klrllluk.  U.S.SJI.  magazine.  Janu- 
ary 1961,  Soviet  Embassy.  Washington,  DC.) 

The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
them  all  progressive  mankind,  are  getting 
ready  for  a  worthy  observance  of  the  immor- 
tal memory  of  the  genius  lover  of  freedom. 
•  •  •  But  oiu-  enemies  are  not  asleep.  The 
American  Imperialists,  relying  on  those  doc- 
ile servants  •  •  •  the  Ukrainian  national- 
ists •  •  •  are  planning  to  take  advantage  of 
the  100th  anniversary  for  the  monstrous, 
disgusting,  and  provocative  purpose  of  slan- 
dering the  homeland  of  Shevchenko.  Soviet 
Ukraine,  and  our  people  with  a  flood  of  anti- 
Soviet  insults,  provocations,  muck,  lies,  and 
distortions. 

The  nationalist  scribes,  of  the  breed  of 
Zaitsev,  Dontsov.  and  Dobrlansky,  are  dis- 
playing an  extraordinary  adroitness  in  the 
matter  of  falsifying  Shevchenko.  and  the 
blasphemous  distortion  of  his  works,  at- 
tempting to  present  our  great  poet  as  some 
kind  of  advocate  of  the  modern  "American 
way  of  life." 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  brochxire.  "Eu- 
ropes  Freedom  Fighter:  Taras  Shevchenko. 
1814-61."  published  as  official  matter  of  the 
US.   Congress. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  will  firmly  slap 
the  dirty  hands  of  the  American  politicians 
and  nationalist  Judases  who  are  trying  to 
besmirch  the  bright  acme  of  pure  human 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  freedom,  the 
spirit  of  goodness  and  anger,  the  spirit  of 
generosity  and  eternity,  the  spirit,  image, 
and  word  of  Shevchenko.  A  great  role  in 
this  noble  act  of  defending  the  temple  of 
mankind  for  the  bourgeois  speculators 
and  blasphemers  will  be  played  by  Soviet 
writers  and  literary  exp>erts.  This  is  a  fight, 
together  with  Shevchenko,  against  man-hat- 
ing ideology  of  imperialism  and  nationalism, 
his  Is  a  fight  which  also  exposes  the  deceit 
and  falsehood  of  all  talk  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  two  ideologies.  (Mykola  Bazhan. 
Llteraturna   Ukraina.   Apr.    16.    1963.    Kiev.) 

THE  MEANING  OF  SHEVCHENKO  FOR  THE  tJNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ground-breaking 
event  and  after,  many  addresses  and 
articles  have  been  presented  on  the 
meaning  of  this  project  for  us  Americans 
in  the  current,  titanic  struggle  with  So- 
viet Russian  imperiocolonialism.  At  this 
time  I  should  like  to  append  as  part  of 
my  remarks  those  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Lesinski,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Shev- 
chenko ground-breaking  ceremony.  Mr. 
Lesinski  was  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  House  Document  No.  445 — 
"Europe's  Freedom  Fighter.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, 1814-61"— a  valuable  documen- 
tary biography  of  Ukraine's  poet  laureate 
and  national  hero.  Also.  I  request  that 
immediately  thereafter  the  moving 
article  written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris  under  its  original  title  "Wanted— 
Another  Washington"  be  printed  as  part 
of  my  remarks.  Dr.  Harris'  perceptive 
article  appeared  in  the  October  13  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Star  and  in  other  papers : 

Remarks  by  Honorable  John  Lesinski.  U.S. 
Representatfve  from  Michigan.  at 
Ground-breaking  Ceremonies  for  the 
Shevchenko  Memorial  Statcte,  Satxjrdat, 
September  21.  1963 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  deem  it  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  Join  with  you  this  after- 
noon in  saluting  Europe's  freedom  fighter, 
Taras  Shevchenko. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  participate  In 
obtaining  approval  of  the  U.S.  Congress  of 
the    resolution    authorizing    the    placing    of 


Shevchenko's  statue  in  this  great  city  of 
Washington  toward  which  the  world  today 
looks  as  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  the  greatest 
Ukrainian  in  his  day.  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  In  modem  history  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
letters,  an  eminent  poet,  and  a  fervent 
patriot  of  unblemished  character.  But  more 
than  that,  he  was  a  voice  crying  for  freedom 
from  the  dark  depths  of  slavery  and  serfdom. 
During  his  lifetime,  the  Ukrainian  people 
were  almost  as  severely  oppressed  by  the 
Czarlst  Russian  regime  as  they  are  today  un- 
der the  Russian  Communists  in  the  Kremlin. 
Today,  as  45  million  Ukrainians  enslaved  by 
the  Russian  Communists  work  unceasingly 
to  obtain  their  freedom,  they  look  to  Taras 
Shevchenko  as  the  symbol  of  true  liberty 
and  Uke  inspiration  and  Incentive  from  his 
life  and  works. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Shevchenko  today,  we 
remind  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  their  unfortunate  plight. 
And  In  so  doing,  we  give  hope  and  comfort  to 
the  people  in  the  other  captive  nations  who 
suffer  the  same  fate  of  enslavement  by  Com- 
munist masters.  While  the  winds  of  the 
cold  war  seemingly  are  becoming  warm,  we 
must  consuntly  remember  these  unfortu- 
nate people  and  not  let  ourselves  be  deluded 
by  empty  promises  and  false  hopes.  As  I 
mentioned  during  the  observances  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week.  If  the  Kremlin  mas- 
ters truly  seek  peace  In  the  world  let  them 
give  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  other 
captive  nations  their  freedom  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  choice. 

Tyranny  and  oppression  can  never  still  the 
desire  for  liberty  nor  can  they  silence  a  ring- 
ing voice  of  freedom,  for  so  long  as  that 
desire  for  human  liberty,  a  better  life  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  remains  alive  and 
strong  In  the  hearts  of  free  people  through- 
out the  world,  such  voices  will  be  heard 
through  the  years,  as  has  been  Shevchenko's. 
So  that  In  dedicating  this  monument  to 
Shevchenko.  we  give  added  volume  to  the 
voice  of  freedom. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  partic- 
ipate with  you  this  afternoon  honoring  this 
great  patriot. 

(FronAthe  Washington  (DC.)  Star.  Oct.  13, 

\  1963) 

SpniEs  dF  THE  Spmrr— Another  Washington 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
\  the  U.S.  Senate) 
An  outstanding  Ukrainian  poet  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  pub- 
lished a  want  ad  that  resounds  across  a 
hundred  years.  He  died  Just  after  the  man 
who  saved  the  Union  entered  the  White 
House  to  face  black  days.  His  name  la 
Taras  Shevchenko.  His  was.  and  is,  the  en- 
during voice  of  his  valiant  land  In  its  age- 
long struggle  for  freedom.  During  his  life- 
time, most  of  which  was  spent  in  the  slavery 
of  serfdom,  the  Ukraine  was  bound  by  the 
shackles  of  Czarlst  tyranny.  Shevchenko. 
in  his  Inspired  poetry,  helped  mightily  to 
keep  alive  the  dream  of  an  independent 
Ukraine. 

With  volcanic  anger,  defying  the  Russian 
handcuffs,  his  eyes  were  riveted   with  hope 
upon  the  American  rebels  who  had  revolted 
against    the    unjust    exactions    of    a    royal 
master  and  by  their  victory  Inspired  all  who 
longed  to  breathe  free.     Against  her  oppres- 
sors   Taras    Shevchenko    poured    hot    words 
that   still    roll    like   molten   lava.     Recalling 
hopefully  what  the  rebellion  under  the  calm 
leader  from  Mount  Vernon  had  brought  to 
pass,  he  cried  out — 
"Ah.  you  miserable  find  cursed  crew. 
When  win  you  breathe  your  last? 
When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 
To    promulgate    his    new    and   righteous 
law — 
But.    some    day    we   shall   surely    find    the 
man." 
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Had  the  brave  heart  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  who  penned  those  eloquent 
words  known  that  In  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century  even  greater  slavery  than  he  had 
envisioned  would  fall  upon  his  valiant  land. 
as  the  ruthless  Kremlin  masters  of  deceit 
squeezed  out  for  their  own  gain  the  very 
life  blood  of  his  noble  people,  who  can  doubt 
that  Shevchenko  would  turn  In  burning 
wrath  upon  the  modern  descendants  of 
Genghis  Khan?  Who  can  doubt  that  he 
would  hurl  at  the  most  sinister  conspiracy 
.igalnst  human  decency  ever  to  plot  for  the 
domination  of  the  planet  the  phrase  he 
coined  so  long  ago — "You  miserable  and 
cursed  crew."  And.  who  can  question  that 
he  would  hall  the  one  free  world  power  which 
has  pledged  Its  moral  and  material  might 
that  instead  of  bestriding  the  earth,  the  time 
will  come  on  God's  calendar  when  the 
Ukraine  prophecy  will  come  to  pass  and  the 
\11e  tyranny  wUl  breathe  Its  last — an  Inev- 
iUble  day  when  the  anguished  query.  "When 
shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington?"  will  be 
answered  aa  it  becomes  clear  to  all  the  earth 
that  the  Red  tide  Is  not  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

A  pledge  already  broadcast  around  the 
planet,  that  the  flame  of  Shevchenko's  faith 
will  be  kept  blazing,  is  about  to  be  reiterated 
in  the  form  of  a  statue  in  Washington,  Cap- 
ital of  the  free  world.  In  this  city  splendid 
a  prominent  site  haa  been  assigned  for  that 
purpose  by  the  United  States.  It  is  a  grassy 
plot,  appropriately  In  close  proximity  to  the 
worshipful  tower  and  spire  of  a  stately 
Christian  church.  There  will  rise  In  the 
months  just  ahead  the  scvilptured  likeness 
of  this  fiery  patriot  of  freedom.  Costing 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  it  Is 
to  be  a  gift  of  prophetic  faith  by  Ukrainian 
Americans.  The  SOth  Congress  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  George  Washington  when  It  gave  the 
green  light  for  this  project  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  denunciation  of  today's  despots,  who 
h.ive  the  unbelievable  audacity  to  suggest 
that  if  the  Ukrainian  poet  were  living  today 
he  would  Join  the  marauders  who  mowed 
down  the  Innocents, In  the  streeu  of  Buda- 
pest. 

At  the  recent  groundbreaking  ceremony 
2.000  people  crowded  the  available  open-air 
space  to  listen  rapturously  as  some  of  the 
poets  winged  words  were  recited  and  prayers 
offered,  and  messag€is  brought  by  American 
leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  cause,  representa- 
tives of  the  nationaj  chiirches  whose  fires  of 
faith  are  kept  burning  in  millions  of  lives  In 
this  land  of  the  free  and  also  by  educators 
and  U.S.  Government  officials.  The  Joyous 
burden  of  all  the  utterances  of  that  high 
hour  was  s  Jubilate  that  here  was  to  be 
erected  a  spire  of  the  spirit  taU  enough  to  be 
seen  by  the  whole  world. 

For  the  years  to  come  this  statue  will  be 
an  altar  of  Intercession  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all  the  captive  nations.  It  will  be 
an  impressive  proclamation  that  America 
writes  across  the  present  fetters  which  now 
Keep  Uie  nations  of  Europe  from  their  own 
rtght  of  self-determination,  the  stern  Judg- 
ment, "temporary  status."  This  statue  wUl 
publish  the  fact  that  America  is  weU  aware 
that  the  USSR,  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  co- 
lonial empire  claiming  sovereignty  over  non- 
Russians  numbering  more  millions  than 
there  are  Russians.  Including  the  Ukraine. 
nn  area  greater  than  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
combined.  Today's  attempt  at  accommo- 
aatlon  with  the  free  world  and  the  lessening 
Of  tensions,  can  never  erase  the  memory  of 
atrocities  heaped  upon  this  land  after  the 
aolshevlks  rudely  stepped  the  Jubilant  ring- 
ing of  liberty  beUs  following  the  revolution 
ox  1917. 

This  significant  addiUon  to  the  monu- 
ments erf  this  monumental  city,  where  every- 
thing Is  In  view  of  all  America,  will  be  a  wit- 
ness to  the  Republic's  refusal  to  be  deceived 
by  the  double  talk  of  Communist  Jargon  as 
Jt  prostitutes  even  words  to  say  one  thing 


with  a  meaning  Just  the  c^poslte.  The 
statue  will  point  to  the  greatest  historic 
hoax  of  all  times  as  the  Red  regime  flays  the 
almost-dead  body  erf  Western  colonialism 
while  It  plots  to  take  over  the  world  In  the 
vastest  and  vilest  colonial  empire  ever  con- 
ceived. The  statue  will  tell  the  truth  re- 
garding Soviet  colonialism  which  makes  its 
pious  denunciations  of  the  often-benevolent 
Western  brand  give  an  air  of  utter  unreality 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  lines  of  this 
monument,  erected  to  one  in  whose  heart 
the  love  of  freedom  flamed  in  an  enslaved 
land,  will  go  out  to  all  the  earth  as  millions 
come  reverently  to  a  sp>ot  henceforth  for- 
ever sacred  to  lift  a  prayer  that  this  torn  and 
tortured  world  may  be  delivered  from  the 
abomination  of  abominations.  Its  unveUing 
this  coming  May  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
march  on  Washington  by  tens  of  thousands 
who.  loving  freedom  and  hating  tyranny,  and 
remembering  their  honored  poet's  ardent 
hope  for  another  Washington,  virlll  cry  with 
glad  and  grateful  hearts — Shevchenko.  we  are 
here. 

A    MONUMENT   AGAINST  ICNORANCX 

The  Shevchenko  statue  will  In  every 
respect  be  a  tower  of  progressive  knowl- 
edge for  many  of  our  citizens;  It  will  be 
a  monument  against  ignorance  regard- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonialism. the  patriotic  freedom  forces 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  universal  Im- 
portance of  the  poet,  Shevchenko.  One 
newspaper  has  recently  demonstrated  in 
its  erratic  editorials  a  profound  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  this  all-important 
subject.  Furthermore,  it  has  acutely 
limited  the  publication  of  replies  to  its 
abusive  charges.  Representative  of  re- 
plies to  these  editorials  is  the  one  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  of 
Gcorgeto\^Ti  University,  which  was  de- 
leted in  parts  and  which  I  quote  in  full 
as  follows: 

October  19.  1963. 

Letter  to  th«  EorroR  or  the  Washington 
Post: 

I  trust  you  will  afford  me  the  same  fair 
opportunity  of  replying  to  your  October  18 
editorial  on  "The  Shevchenko  Affair"  as  you 
did  in  July  1959,  concerning  an  editorial  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Tour 
opposition  then  was  based  on  a  medley  of 
factual  Inaccuracies;  bearing  the  same  trait, 
your  present  opposition  to  the  Shevchenko 
statue  sounds  almost  desperately  vindictive 
and.  to  say  the  least.  Is  unbecoming  to  an 
organ  of  your  reputation. 

Two  questions  immediately  arise  after 
reading  this  misleading  piece.  One.  why  this 
editorial  at  this  time?  Second,  how  expert 
have  your  writers  become  on  this  project  In 
the  span  of  3  weeks?  The  factual  answers 
to  these  questions  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  editorial  irresponsibility  re- 
flected In  this  self-lndlctlng  performance. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  pontificate  and  hide  be- 
hind Juggled  words  after  a  given  event.  But 
where  were  your  sheltered  writers  these  past 
3  years  while  the  subject  was  widely  reported 
and  discussed  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, the  Evening  Star,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  many  other  papers  satisfactorily  covered 
the  subject  In  1960:  and.  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  7  months  the  organs  of  Moscow  and 
puppet  Kiev  registered  a  .malicious  opposi- 
tion similar  to  yours  now.  In  fact.  It  appears 
that  your  own  writers  don't  bother  to  read 
the  Post  Itself.  Reports  on  the  project  and 
the  open  congressional  hearing  were  pub- 
lished on  April  2  and  September  14,  I960; 
March  7,  1961;  October  18  and  26,  1962. 
Where  were  your  interest  and  comments 
then?  If  the  element  of  dictated  pressure  has 
characterized  anything,  it  certainly  has  this 
contradictory  editorial. 


As  to  the  second  queetlcm.  it  ia  actually 
amusing  to  compare  this  editorial  with  the 
one  on  "Poetic  Injustice"  that  appeared  In 
your  September  23  issue.  In  the  latter,  the 
3 -week  experts  start  out  In  this  vein: 

"We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  esteem  for  the 
Ukraine  and  that  country's  poet  and  hero, 
Taras  Shevchenko."  They  even  admit  that 
"we  have  never  read  a  line  of  Mr.  Shev- 
chenko's verse."  Three  weeks  later  the 
reader  is  fed  the  supposedly  studied  and 
quite  absurd  conclusion  that  a  "statue  of 
Shevchenko  would  be  a  monument  to  dis- 
unity and  recrimination  among  Americans." 
Earlier,  Shevchenko  was  a  "country's  poet 
and  hero";  now,  he's  "the  pet  of  a  small 
minority."  With  such  capricious  thinking, 
one  can  well  imagine  the  abusive  interpre- 
tations they've  formed  by  references  to  his 
poetry  out  of  historical  context.  Shevchenko 
scholars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  devoted  lifetimes  to  the  historic  worlcs 
of  this  Immortal  freedom  fighter;  your 
writers,  with  brazen  self-contradiction,  have 
rendered  their  expert  judgment — all  dis- 
tilled in  3  weeks. 

If  there  is  anything  "offensive  in  various 
ways"  to  the  Intelligence  of  our  American 
people  and  to  their  unity  against  the  Soviet 
Russian  threat,  it  is  this  brand  of  irrespon- 
sible editorializing.  Your  fictitious  points 
on  some  "errant  private  passion"  of  certain 
Americans,  the  "misguided  and  careless 
reception"  by  Congress,  and  other  specimens 
of  groundless  rhetoric  not  only  violate  avail- 
able facts  but  have  been  openly  exploded 
while  your  editorial  writers  slept  these  past 
3  years.  Solid  reasons  for  the  statue  are 
clearly  set  forth  and  explained  in  House 
Document  445.  which  was  circulated 
throughout  the  country  and  inspired  worthy 
contributions  for  the  statue  from  Americans 
of  all  backgrounds.  What  did  you  do  with 
your  copy  2  years  ago? 

On  how  to  fight  commixnlsm,  the  record 
of  your  notions  is  scarcely  an  enviable  one. 
Taking  Just  the  two  issues  mentioned  here. 
It  is  moet  revealing  how.  in  fact,  your  pro- 
tests have  coincided  with  Moscow's.  The 
reasons,  of  course,  are  different.  Moscow  is 
fearful  of  any  outside  support  given  to  the 
powerful  force  of  nationalism  among  its 
captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the  UJS.SJi.; 
you've  been  too  blind  to  understand  this. 

Thank  God  we  have  countleaa  Americans 
who  do.  As  jtist  one  among  numerous  ex- 
amples, you  might  profit  from  reading  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris'  recent  column  in 
the  October  13  Siuday  Star,  wherein  he 
states:  "For  the  years  to  oome  this  statue 
will  be  an  altar  of  Interoeaslon  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  the  captive  nations.  •  •  • 
This  statue  will  publish  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica Is  well  aware  that  the  U£.6Jl.  is  not  a 
nation,  but  a  colonial  empire  claiming  sov- 
ereignty over  nou-R\iS£ians  numbering  mora 
millions  than  there  are  Russians  •  •  •." 
The  statue  is  obviously  not  for  those  who 
would  appease  Moscow  by  burying  or  dis- 
torting truths  which  are  essential  to  our 
own  national  interest.  In  its  wisdom  Con- 
gress has  recognized  this;  let  us  hope  that 
in  time  and  l)eyond  consistent  error  you 
will,  too. 

Lev  E.  Dobrianskt. 

resolution  for  a  shevchenko  reeoom 

LIBRARY 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  growing 
and  intense  interest  in  the  works  of 
Shevchenko  and  the  universal  signifi- 
cance of  the  poet  himself,  we  can  per- 
form a  most  valuable  educational  serv- 
ice in  the  national  Interest  by  estab- 
lishing in  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
section  to  be  known  as  the  Shevchenko 
Freedom  Library.  This  section  would 
contain  all  the  essential  works  devoted 
to    the    struggles    and    aspirations    of 
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Shevchenko's  Ukraine  and  other  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  for  freedom 
and  Independence.  Such  a  concen- 
trated library  would  greatly  satisfy  and 
advance  the  interest  and  knowledge  of 
all  Americans  who  have  been  inspired 
by  what  has  developed  since  Congress 
authorized  the  statue  in  I960:  it  would 
be  a  treasure  of  literary  riches  that  base 
the  President's  own  observation  on 
Shevchenko : 

His  work  Is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical 
heritage. 

For  these  purposes  and  in  our  national 
interest — which  is  the  interest  of  world 
freedom — I  submit  this  joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  section  to  be  known  as  the 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Library  in  the 
Library  of  Congress: 

H  J.  Rh3.  — 

Whereas  in  March  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy declared:  "I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  honoring  the  great  Ukrainian 
Poet  Taras  Shevchenko.  We  honor  him  for 
his  rich  contribution  to  the  culture  not  only 
of  Ukraine,  which  he  loved  so  well  and  de- 
scribed so  eloquently,  but  of  the  world.  His 
work  Is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical  heri- 
tage": and 

Whereas  in  March  1963,  the  President  paid 
fitting  tribute  to  the  world-renowned  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society  In  these  words: 
"My  congratulations  on  the  90th  anniversary 
of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society,  and  on 
your  sustained  program  for  support  for  dis- 
tinguished scholarship.  Among  your  mem- 
bers have  been  some  of  the  great  names  In 
learning  to  whom  the  world  owes  an  incal- 
culable debt.  May  you  continue  to  extend 
the  frontiers  of  himian  knowledge  in  the 
years  ahead";  and 

Whereas  in  September  1960.  President  El- 
senhower approved  and  signed  a  resolution 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  memorial  to  Shevchenko's  works 
in  behalf  of  world  freedom  and  Justice:  and 

Whereas,  with  understanding  and  vision, 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  honored  this  outstanding  freedom 
light  by  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  Shev- 
chenko statue  on  public  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;    and 

Whereas  the  initiative  of  Congress  success- 
fully nullified  the  exploitation  of  Shevchenko 
as  an  historic  s3rmbol  by  both  Moscow  and 
its  colonial  puppets,  and  the  vehement  at- 
tacks of  the  latter  against  these  farseeing 
acts  have  clearly  proven  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  properly  claim- 
ing Shevchenko  as  a  towering  beacon  in  the 
march  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  for  our  times  and  struggles  the 
universal  significance  of  this  revered  poet 
and  national  hero  was  permanently  estab- 
lished In  a  galaxy  punctuated  by  other  lu- 
minaries of  freedom,  such  as  his  contempo- 
raries Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Italian  Mazzlnl, 
the  Pole  Mlcklewlcz,  the  Hungarian  Petofl 
and  others  from  different  nations  and  soils; 
and 

Whereas  for  our  time  and  beyond  the  su- 
preme Importance  of  Shevchenko's  works 
rests  in  his  early  and  heroic  opposition  to 
traditional  Russian  Imperio-colonlalism  and 
In  his  courageous  advocacy  of  the  freedom  of 
all  captive  nations  In  the  Russian  Empire, 
including  the  freedom  of  Jews  and  all  peoples 
in  bondage  of  suppression  and  slavery;  and 

Whereas  our  expanding  American  Interest 
In  the  classic  contributions  of  Shevchenko 
and  their  universal  import  can  only  receive 
full  educational  satisfaction  by  an  acces- 
sible concentration  of  his  voluminous  works 
and  all  related  studies  at  a  facility  of  na- 
tional convenience:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  section  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  be  established  and  appro- 
priately designated  as  the  Shevchenko  Free- 
dom Library.  This  library  section  shall  con- 
tain all  the  works  written  by  Taras  Shev- 
chenko. both  in  the  original  and  translations, 
and  all  volumes  related  to  his  inunortal  con- 
tributions and  contents  therein.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  section  shall  be  effected  with 
the  expert  cooperation  of  the  Shevc^henko 
Scientific  Society.  Appropriations  shall  be 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  SUBMA- 
RINE OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  conference 
room  in  the  Pentagon  this  morning  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  moving  and  impres- 
sive ceremony. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  OUie  (Martha)  Saunders,  of 
Huntington  and  Verdunville,  W.  Va.,  de- 
scribing her  feelings  on  watching  the 
newscasts  of  the  loss  of  the  submarine 
Thresher.  Mrs.  Saunders  was  impelled 
to  do  something  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  men  lost  on  the  Thresher,  and  also 
to  pay  tribute  to  all  others  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  at  sea.  She  started  to 
hand-crochet  a  huge  American  flag. 
When  the  flag  was  completed,  she 
brought  it  to  Washington  to  present  it 
to  the  Navy  to  honor  the  memory  of  these 
brave  men. 

This  morning,  Mrs.  Saunders,  accom- 
panied by  members  of  her  family,  pre- 
sented her  crocheted  flag,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Vice  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
Charge  of  Fleet  Operations  and  Readi- 
ness. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  that  the  substance  of  the  re- 
marks delivered  at  this  ceremony  be 
printed  In  the  Record: 

Representative  Kxn  Hechler.  Admiral 
Ramage,  and  distinguished  guests,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
take  great  pride  in  presenting  to  you  Mrs. 
Ollie  Saunders,  of  Huntington  and  Verdun- 
ville, W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Saunders  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Ollle  Saunders,  of  the  Verdunville  Baptist 
Church,  who  would  be  here  with  us  today 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  Is  in  the 
hospital  in  Logan. 

Here  assembled  are  many  members  of  the 
Saunders  family,  gathered  to  share  in  com- 
memorating those  Kledlcated  men  who  served 
oxu-  country  on  the  submarine  Thresher. 
With  us  today  Is  Mrs.  Saunders'  son.  Homer 
Saunders,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II: 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Casto,  of  Covington.  Va.,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Saunders  who  worked  for  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II;  Mr.  Carl  Little. 
Mrs.  Saunders'  son-in-law,  who  works  in 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  had  four  brothers  In 
the  U.S.  Navy,  two  of  whom  were  killed  In 


action;  and  two  of  Mrs.  Saunders'  grandsons. 
Don  Saunders,  age  10,  and  Oreg  Casto.  age 

Admiral  Ramage,  you  as  a  winner  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  know  personally  better  than 
most  of  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
"duty"  and  "sacrifice."  You  know  full  well 
the  risks  it  takes  to  serve  in  line  of  duty  on 
a  submarine. 

The  year  1963  is  the  centennial  year  of 
West  Virginia's  admittance  to  the  Union. 
We  In  West  Virginia  know  and  appreciate 
also  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrifice,  be- 
cause West  Virginia  Is  up  at  the  top  of  the 
list  when  It  comes  to  war  volunteers  and 
men  who  have  been  killed  and  wounded  In 
wars  In  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlc.i. 

Mrs.  Saunders  Is  a  true  West  Virginian  who 
undersunds  dedicated  service,  and  who  has 
captured  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  served 
on  the  submarine  Thresher.  She  has  with 
the  loving  effort  of  many  hours  of  wtork 
crjchetcd  this  American  flag.  Inspired  by  the 
news  of  the  dedicated  sacrifice  of  the  men  on 
the  Thresher.  There  was  a  prayer  In  every 
stitch  of  this  crocheted  flag. 

Admiral  Ramage,  I  am  honored  to  present 
to  you  Mrs.  Ollle  Saunders,  of  Huntington 
and  Verdunville.  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Ollie  (Martha)  Saundehs.  Admiral 
Ramage,  I  present  to  you  this  50-star  Amer- 
ican flag  In  commemoration  of  the  129  brave 
men  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  submarine 
Thresher  and  all  who  have  lost  their  lives  at 
sea,  and  also  on  behalf  of  all  the  men  now  In 
the  US.  Navy  who  are  helping  preserve  peace 
In  the  world. 

Vice- Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage.  Mrs.  S;iun- 
ders,  on  behalf  o/  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
and  most  especially  the  families  of  the  men 
on  the  Thresher  and  all  others  In  the  Navy. 
we  express  our  heartfelt  appreciation  for  this 
wonderful  flag.  We  appreciate  the  time,  the 
effort,  and  your  prayers  which  have  all  gone 
Into  the  crocheting  of  this  flag. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  have  assembled  here 
today  many  outstanding  sulHnarlne  officers 
of  the  Navy.  This  flag  whlc))  you  have  pre- 
sented to  us  will  be  placed  ih  a  special  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  Thresher  in  the  Naval 
History  Display  Center  at  the  Navy  Yard.  It 
will  stand  there  as  a  tribute  to  those  great 
and  gallant  men  who  have  gone  down  to  the 
sea  In  ships  and  on  ships. 

All  of  us  In  the  Navy  wl>l  ever  value  this 
as  a  symbol  of  the  love,  affection,  and  abiding 
faith  which  we  hold  for  our  brave  men  of 
the  Navy. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL 
CERTIFICATE 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  rise,  as  earlier  this  year,  to  respond 
to  the  murmurs  of  criticism  which  I  have 
heard  in  recent  weeks,  aimed  at  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States— 
a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  11 — who 
it  is  claimed  is  ti-ying  to  reap  political 
advantage  not  only  from  his  status  as  a 
veteran  but  also  in  sending  to  the  family, 
a  next  of  kin  of  a  deceased  veteran — 
the  Presidential  Memorial  Certificate. 
It  is  fitting  that  I  reiterate  the  state- 
ments given  in  my  earlier  address  and 
include  also  such  comment  upon  recent 


developments — critical  of  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate. 

There  seems  to  be  building  up  a  re- 
sentment against  the  status  of  the 
President  as  a  disabled  veteran,  his  deep 
interest  in  veterans'  aflfairs,  and  his  feel- 
ing of  closeness  to  our  former*  fighting 
men  and  their  families. 

There  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  un- 
dercurrent of  carping  a  strange  theory 
that  somehow  the  President  is  making 
political  capital  of  his  veterans  status 
and  his  interest  in  their  affairs. 

This  sniping  reminds  me  of  the  snip- 
ing on  the  great  battlefields  of  World 
War  I.  It  was  always  the  courageous 
fellow  advancing  in  front  of  all  the 
other  soldiers  who  drew  the  heaviest 
enemy  fire. 

This  seems  to  be  happening  now  to 
the  President. 

Now  it  is  undeniable  that  he  is  a  vet- 
eran, and — a  disabled  veteran — others 
have  called  him  a  war  hero.  But  never 
has  he  himself  referred  to  his  combat 
record  as  anything  but  that  of  a  citizen 
doing  his  best,  the  same  way  most  vet- 
erans regard ,  their  wartime  contribu- 
tion. 

As  evidence  to  support  this  outland- 
ish political  theory,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  President  Kennedy  participated 
personally  in  the  1961  Veterans'  Day 
ceremony  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery; that  he  has  seen  fit  to  honor  the 
memoi-y  of  deceased  veterans  by  issuing 
a  memorial  certificate  to  the  next  of 
kin;  that  he  twice  proposed  that  Con- 
gress increase  the  compensation  rates 
of  the  service  connected;  that,  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  increase,  the  vet- 
eran received  a  notice  with  his  check 
stating  "President  Kennedy  has  signed 
a  law" — that  veterans  were  similarly  re- 
minded of  the  President's  role  in  the 
acceleration  of  insurance  dividend 
checks. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  President 
Kennedy  has  felt  deeply  his  kinship 
with  veterans.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  play  an  active  part  in  the  na- 
tional observance  of  Veterans',  Day. 
Not  since  1954,  when  this  hohday  was 
so  named,  did  a  Chief  Executive  per- 
sonally participate  in  the  ceremony  as 
he  did  in  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  honor  the  President  for 
his  personal  participation  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Day  ceremony  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  for  by  doing  so  he  is 
relating  service  to  one's  country  with  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  with  our  national 
character,  purpyoses,  and  present-day 
problems.  This  is  a  most  fitting,  a  most 
pioper  usage  of  the  prestige  and  power 
of  the  head  of  state. 

I  would  say  that  his  leadei-ship  of  the 
national  ceremonies-did  much  to  lift  this 
great  day  of  dedication  out  of  the  ob- 
scurity and  apathy  into  which  it  had 
declined. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  grumble 
and  to  point  out  that  President  Ken- 
nedy s  predecessor  did  not  do  likewise. 

Likewise,  it  is  absurd  to  look  behind 
the  President's  issuance  of  a  memorial 
certificate  for  a  political  motive.    This 


is  a  decent,  thoughtful,  human  act.  I 
am  appalled  to  hear  it  referred  to  as  a 
"politically  inspired  action." 

The  critics  also  mutter  darkly  about 
inserts  mailed  out  with  insurance  divi- 
dend and  compensation  checks.  The 
facts  are  simple.  The  insert  used  with 
the  regular  1961  Government  life  insur- 
ance dividend  said  that  the  payment 
was  "part  of  the  President's  program." 
This  was  done  to  clearly  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  advance  pay- 
ment made  on  the  assumption  that  pol- 
icy premiums  would  be  continued  for  the 
entire  year,  or  else  an  overpayment 
would  take  place.  It  was  the  first  time 
dividends  had  ever  been  paid  in  advance. 
Normally,  they  are  paid  over  an  entire 
year  at  the  anniversary  date  of  each  in- 
dividual policy.  At  the  time,  the  press 
was  full  of  news  about  the  President's 
program  to  advance  the  economy  and  of 
the  part  to  be  played  by  paying  GI  div- 
idends ahead  of  time.  Therefore,  this 
wording  was  used  to  identify  the  checks, 
and  so  prevent  needless,  delaying  queries 
from  individuals. 

Similarly,  a  notice  went  out  with  pay- 
ment of  service-connected  compensation 
checks  of  October  1962,  following  enact- 
ment of  the  law  which  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  service -connected  com- 
p>ensation  rates.  The  purpose  was  to  ex- 
plain that  the  veteran's  check  was  aug- 
mented by  a  3-montli  retroactive  in- 
crease, and  to  forestall  a  deluge  of  tele- 
phone calls,  letters,  and  personal  visits 
inquiring  about  the  extra  amount. 

Again,  press  attention  at  the  time  had 
focused  on  the  President's  action  in 
signing  the  compensation  increase,  a 
measure  he  had  twice  urged  Congress  to 
pass.  The  VA  so  identified  the  check. 
In  effect,  it  was  simply  a  quick,  easily 
understood  method  of  saying  "this  is 
the  compensation  increase  you  have 
been  reading  about  in  the  newspapers." 
The  criticism  of  these  Inserts  seems  to 
be  based  on  an  unusual  theory  of  the 
President's  freedom  of  speech. 

It  is  permissible,  so  this  theory  goes, 
for  the  President  to  talk  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  radio  or  television.  He 
may  also  deliver  a  speech,  address,  or 
remark  in  person.  It  is  acceptable  for 
him  to  give  interviews  and  be  quoted 
extensively  in  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
books — both  hard  cover  and  paperback. 
The  President  may  also  direct  a  message 
to  the  public  via  posters  or  signs. 

However,  if  a  Presidential  message — 
or  even  bare  mention  of  his  name  or 
oflBce  finds  its  way  Into  envelopes  that 
are  mailed  to  individuals  or  groups,  then 
complaints  are  heard  about  "political 
motivation  and  partisan  machinations." 
May  I  add  that  the  use  of  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
announcing  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  common  practice.  The  Presi- 
dent, after  all.  Is  the  Chief  Executive. 
Illustrative  of  this  practice  is  the  en- 
closed announcement  to  all  Federal  civil- 
ian employees.  It  mentions  a  new  low- 
cost  group  life  insurance  plan  "developed 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  this  admin- 


istration."   It  bears  the  personal  signa- 
ture of  President  Eisenhower: 

Group  Life  Insurance  for  Federal  CnmJAN 
Employees 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  17,  19S4. 
To  Federal  Civilian  Employees: 

As  a  result  of  favorable  action  by  Congress, 
we  are  now  able  to  provide  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  group  life  Insurance  to  Federal 
employees.  The  proposal  to  provide  this  pro- 
tection to  employees  through  private  in- 
surance companies,  with  Government  as- 
svmilng  a  portion  of  the  cost,  was  developed 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  this  administra- 
tion 4o  Improve  the  Government's  personnel 
system. 

I  large  all  eligible  employees  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  worthwhile  program 
which  will  help  provide  economic  security  for 
their  families. 

D WIGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

the  plan  at  a  clance 
What  are  the  benefits? 

Life  Insurance  at  low  cost  without  requir- 
ing a  medical  examination. 

Payment  of  double  indemnity  for  acci- 
dental death. 

Payment  for  accidental  loss  of  one  or  more 
limbs  or  eyesight   (dismemberment). 

Life  insurance  after  retirement  at  no  cost 
to  you. 

Free  insurance  If  you  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older. 

Am  I  eligible? 

Yes.  unless  you  (1)  are  a  noncitlzen 
employed  overseas,  or  (2)  fall  within  the 
small  group  of  employees  excluded  because 
of  the  natxire  and  type  of  employment,  such 
as  part  time,  seasonal,  or  intermittent  em- 
ployment. 

Who  pays  for  the  insurance? 

You  pay  25  cents  per  $1,000  of  Insurance 
each  biweekly  pay  period  by  payroll  deduc- 
tion until  you  reach  age  65.  If  you  are 
paid  on  other  than  a  biweekly  basis,  the 
cost  Is  proportionate.     (See  table  following.) 

The  Government  helj>s  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  Insurance  by  contributing  half  as  much 
as  you  do. 

How  do  I  become  insured? 

If  eligible,  you  will  be  automatically  In- 
sured unless  you  fill  out  standard  form  53 
(waiver  of  life  Insurance  coverage)  which  is 
available  at  your  personnel  office. 

For  how  much  will  I  be  insured? 

The  amount  of  Insurance  depends  upon 
your  annual  basic  salary.  (See  table  follow- 
ing.) 

You  may  not  choose  a  lesser  or  greater 
amount  of  insurance. 

If  you  are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  or 
when  you  become  age  65.  the  amount  of 
your  Insurance  will  be  reduced  by  2  percent 
for  each  month  you  are  over  65  until  a 
reduction  of  75  percent  Is  reached.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  stays  in  effect. 

Must  I  name  a  beneficiary? 
No.  Your  life  insvirance  will  be  payable 
In  the  following  order:  (1)  widow  or 
widower,  (2)  children.  (3)  parents,  (4) 
estate,  (5)  next  of  kin.  Your  personnel 
ofiSce  will  have  the  proper  form  for  you  to 
use  If  you  wish  to  change  this  order  or  name 
someone  else. 

What  if  1  retire? 
Your  life  Instance  Is  provided  without 
furtlier  cost.  If  Jrou  retire  on  an  immediate 
annuity  either  f6r  disability  or  after  at  least 
15  years  of  creditable  service,  at  least  5  years 
of  which  are  civilian.  Tour  double  liidem- 
nlty  and  dismemberment   protection  stope. 
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What  if  I  leave  Government  service? 
Your    life    Ituurance    continues    In    effect 
31  days  during  wblcli  you  may  buy,  with- 
out  a   medical   examination,   an   individual 
life  insurance  policy  at  standard  rates. 

May  I  cancel  my  insurance  under  this  plan? 
Yes.  at  any  time. 

Insurance  schedule 


If  annual  iMtiiic 
suUiry— 


Amount  of  (iptlnctlons 
per  [Nty  |>eriod 


.\  mount 

of  Insur 

sncc 


Is  not  more  than— 

$1,000 

$2.000 

$3,000 

$4,000 

$5,000 

$6.000 „.. 

$7,000 

$8,000 

$»,000 

$10,000 

$11,000 

$12,000 

$13,000 

$14.000 

$15,000 

$18,000 

$17,000 

$18,000 

$19,000 

Is  above  $19,000 


$1,000 

2,000 

3.0OO 

4,000 

5.000 

«,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9.000 

10.000 

11.000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15.000 

1«,000 

17,000 

18,000 

19.000 

20,000 


Si 


* 


$0.13 

$0.25 

$0.27 

.25 

.50 

.51 

.38 

.75 

.81 

.80 

1.00 

1.08 

.63 

1.-25 

1.35 

.75 

1.50 

1.S3 

.88 

1.75 

1.90 

1.00 

2.00 

2.17 

1.13 

2.25 

2.44 

1.25 

2.50 

2.71 

1.38 

2.75 

2.98 

1.50 

3.00 

3.25 

l.«3 

3. -25 

3.52 

1.75 

3.50 

3.79 

1.88 

3.75 

4.U6 

2.00 

4.00 

4.33 

2.13 

4.25 

4.60 

2.25 

4.50 

4.88 

2.38 

4.75 

5.15 

2.50 

5.00 

5.42 

e 
o 


$0.54 
I.  OS 
1.63 
2.17 
2.71 
3.25 
3.79 
4.33 
4.88 
5.42 
5.96 
6.  .V) 

7.m 

7..S8 
8  13 
8.67 
9.  21 
9.75 
10.29 
10.  S3 


A  nlfAL  WORD  ABOt-T  THIS  INSXnUNCZ  PLAN 

Thla  plan  will  provide  an  added  measure 
of  family  security  at  low  cost.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, term  Insurance  and  does  not  carry  cash 
surrender  or  loan  privileges.  You  should 
not  look  upon  this  plan  as  a  substitute  for 
reg\ilar  Individual  Insurance  policies  pur- 
chased through  your  own  insxirance  agent. 

This  leaflet  outlines  the  principal  features 
of  the  plan  for  your  general  information 
only.  Each  Insured  employee  will  receive  a 
certificate  outlining  In  more  detail  the  bene- 
fits and  terms  of  this  group  Insurance. 

Special  DivmEND,  1961 
The  enclosed  check  or  statement  Is  a 
special  dividend  on  your  Government  life 
Insurance  policy.  This  dividend  is  an  extra 
one  being  paid  In  1961,  and  represents  your 
share  of  gains  and  savings  In  the  Insurance 
fund. 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Always  keep  your  choice  of  beneficiary  up 
to  date. 

(VA  form  9-5976   (NR),  May   1961.) 

Notice  Sent  to  Insttrxd  To  Have  Dividends 
Lett  on  Deposit 

The  VA  la  paying  ahead  of  schedule  the 
1961  dividend  on  Government  life  Insurance 
as  part  of  the  President's  program  for  ad- 
vancing the  economy.  These  advance  pay- 
ments are  made  on  the  assumption  that  your 
premiums  wlU  continue  to  be  paid  for  the 
remainder  of  your  policy  year.  If  premiums 
are  not  so  paid,  this  dividend  will  constitute 
a  partial  overpayment  which  will  become 
an  indebtedness  against  your  insurance. 
Veterans'  Admotistration. 

(VA  form  9-5974  (NR),  February  1961.) 


Notice 
President  Kennedy  has  signed  a  law  In- 
creasing service-connected  compensation 
rates  for  disabled  veterans.  The  increase  is 
included  In  the  enclosed  check.  This  check 
also  Includes  a  retroactive  payment  equal  to 
a  3 -month  Increase  as  provided  by  the  new 
law  unless  special  action  is  necessary.  In 
that  case  you  will  get  your  adjustment 
check  in  the  near  future. 


The  table  on  the  back  of  this  notice  shows 
some  of  the  new  wartime  rates.  Compensa- 
tion based  on  peacetime  service  is  paid  on 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  amounts 
shown. 


Degree  ofdUabUiiy 


Old  rste 

of 
payment 


10  perecnt... 
20  percent... 
30  percent... 
40  jHTcont... 
SO  ix»ro>nt  '.. 
80  percent  >.. 
70  percent  *.. 
80  percent  ». 
90  ptrcent  '., 
lUU  percent  > 


$19 

■M> 

5.5 

73 

100 

IJO 

140 

160 

179 

225 


New  rate 

of 
payment  T*. 


rjo 

38 
.^s 
77 
K'7 
IJS 
119 
170 

250 


>  The  amount  payable  (or  all  checks  received  after  the 
first  one. 
•  \'i"teran.<  disabled  50  percent  or  more  may  receive  an 

additioii.kl  allowance  for  deiHiidcnts.    The  Uw  does  not 
change  the  nmounts  paid  for  dependi'ntji. 

(U.S.  sxal] 

The  United   States  of   Avierica 

Honors  the  Memory  of 


This  certificate  Is  awarded  by  a  gratefvil 
nation  in  recognition  of  devoted  and  selfless 
consecration  to  the  service  of  our  country  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  State  level  in  Illi- 
nois a  certificate  of  grateful  appreciation 
is  issued  to  each  draft  board  member — 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  for 
their  patriotic  services  to  the  State  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the 
President  against  his  critics,  but  rather 
to  apologize  to  him  and  to  the  thousands 
of  widows  and  children  of  deceased  vet- 
erans who  have  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  memorial  certificate  honoring 
the  memory  of  their  loved  ones.  I  am 
appalled  to  think  that  partisan  politics 
and  mudslinglng  are  being  indulged  in 
in  an  attempt  to  sully  this  patriotic  pro- 
gram attesting  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
grateful  nation  through  its  President. 

Before  presenting  the  facts  about  the 
memorial    certificate,    I    would    like    to 

call  attention  to  an  article  that  appeared   /^  ^^^  program  by  identifying  the  next 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Houston  Chroni-*^of 


consecration  to  the  service  of  our  country  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"John  F.  Kennedy." 

Earl  Lloyd  was  her  husband.  He  never 
fired  a,  shot  at  the  enemy,  never  left  his 
country.  He  died  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  here  11  years  ago,  at  60,  of 
natural  causes. 

But  he  was  Adrienne's  bugler  boy,  her 
stateside  sergeant  when  she  was  young  and 
blonde  and  beautiful  and  danced  the  tango 
at  the  Khaki  Club  in  Fort  Worth.  She  was 
touched  that,  after  all  these  years,  the  Presi- 
dent would  remember  an  ordinary  doughboy 
of  1918. 

Her  life  was  once  full.  But  for  years  now, 
with  her  dogs  and  cat  and  boarder,  it  was 
virtually  empty.  But  this.  Wasn't  it  won- 
derful? 

Adrienne  did  something  she  never  has  done 
before.  She  got  up  her  courage  and  called 
her  newspaper.  Would  they  be  Interested  to 
know  about  her  late  husband's  commenda- 
tion from  the  President?  Would  a  reporter 
want  to  come  out  and  talk  with  her  about 
it?  Or  was  she  wasting  the  editors  time? 
Perhaps  it  was  a  small  thing,  but  she  was  so 
proud.     Was  it  worth  a  story? 

"Profumo,  Race  Riots."  "Communist 
Threat."     "Nuclear  Threat."     "Overkill." 

"Buddhist  Revolt."  "Stocks  Rise."  "Stocks 
Fall."  "Auto  Crash."  "Police  Brutality." 
"Lost  Dog."     "Drowned  Child." 

Yes,  Adrienne,  yes. 

I  am  impressed  with  a  program  that 
touches  a  lonely  widow's  life  with  the 
rich  remembrance  of  things  past.  I  am 
impressed,  too,  that  a  tough-minded  edi- 
tor, awash  In  a  sea  of  cold  facts  and  hard 
news,  also  saw  this  program  as  a  warm 
human  Interest  story — one  big  enough 
for  his  front  page. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  depressed 
to  see  this  program  being  criticized.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  critics — if 
they  are  sincere — simply  do  not  have  the 
facts. 

For  given  the  facts,  the  only  criticism 
that  can  be  leveled  against  this  program 
is,  "Why  did  not  someone  think  of  it 
sooner?"  The  fact  that  President  Ken- 
nedy began  this  program  Is  a  tribute  to 
his  humanity  and  his  sense  of  Identifica- 
tion with  people. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  assists 


cle  on  Thursday,  August  1.  1963,  entitled 
"Yes,  Adrienne,  It  Is  Indeed  a  Story — 
A  Big,  Big  Story." 

(By   BlU   Porter  field) 
To  the  Bureaucrat  Unknown: 

For  you  it  was  a  routine  clerical  procedure, 
repeated,  no  doubt,  thousands  of  "times  a 
year.  The  checking  of  records,  the  printing 
of  the  name  on  a  form  certificate  stamped 
with  the  President's  signature,  the  mailing 
to  the  widow  or  the  mother.  You  did  It  with 
machine-like  precision,  and  with  just  about 
as  much  feeling  as  a  computer  crackling  out 
statistics  on  birth  and  death  rates. 

You  didn't  wonder  or  weep  over  It.  No 
matter. 

It  arrived  at  its  destination — a  tiny  house 
at  4111  Basil  in  North  Side  Houston — and 
performed  its  magic. 

Adrienne  Lloyd,  71,  took  it  from  the  mall- 
box,  noted  the  White  House  return  address, 
and  opened  the  envelope  with  trembling 
hands.     She  read  the  citation: 

"the    united    states    of   AMERICA    HONORS    THE 
mSIORT  OF  EARL  X.  LLOTD 

"This  certificate  is  awarded  by  a  grateful 
nation  In  recogpiition  of  devoted  and  selfless 


kin  eligible  to  receive  the  certificates. 
These  are  mailed  from  Washington  in 
White  House  envelopes. 

How  does  the  Veterans'  Administration 
actually  identify  these  eligible  next  of 
kin? 

There  ai*e  actually  three  methods: 

First,  in  deaths  occurring  after  March 
1962,  notices  are  normally  received  in  one 
of  VA's  regional  ofBces,  which  in  turn 
checks  the  next  of  kin  from  the  veteran's 
records.  A  certificate  is  then  mailed 
without  any  action  on  the  next-of-kins 
part 

Second,  in  deaths  occurring  before 
March  1962,  a  certificate  may  be  issued 
upon  request  of  the  next  of  kin. 

A  third  method  was  later  developed 
because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
President's  program,  and  because  of  the 
growing  volume  of  inquiries  from  rela- 
tives of  veterans  who  died  before  March 
1962. 

At  the  White  House  and  at  VA  offices 
throughout  the  country  people  wanted  to 
know  how  they  could  receive  a  certifl- 
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cate  honoring  the  memory  of  their  loved 
ones.  The  VA  decided  to  let  these  thou- 
sands of  widows  know  how  they  could 
apply  for  a  certificate. 

How  was  the  VA  to  do  that,  however? 
Take  full  page  advertisements  in  newspa- 
pers? Buy  time  on  radio  and  television? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration showed  good  sense  by  doing 
neither.  Instead,  it  made  arrangements 
with  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  let- 
ter and  an  application  card  to  be  insert- 
ed with  compensation  and  pension  checks 
mailed  to  persons  receiving  death  bene- 
fits. Such  a  mailing  is  being  made  to 
next  of  kin.  The  mailing  is  scheduled  a 
few  States  a  month  to  even  out  the  cleri- 
cal workload. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing directed  to  those  people  most  likely 
to  be  interested:  that  is,  the  next  of  kin 
of  deceased  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans. 

In  addition,  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc.,  recently 
expressed  her  appreciation  for  the  initia- 
tion of  the  memorial  certificate  letter, 
and  asked  that  her  entire  organization 
be  "blanketed  into"  the  program  without 
waiting  to  apply  via  a  VA  letter  in  a  bene- 
fit check.  -^ , 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  so  often  happens, 
when  a  critic  is  caught  off  base,  he  is 
caught  way  off  base.  This  is  one  of 
those  times.  Not  only  has  the  VA  come 
up  with  a  good  idea,  they  have  also  come 
up  with  an  inexpensive  idea. 

Should  VA  be  deluged  with  requests 
for  certificates  in  the  form  of  letters 
and  telephone  calls,  it  would  be  very 
costly  indeed.  Each  one  would  have  to 
be  individually  checked  out  to  see  that 
the  deceased  veteran  was  eligible  and 
that  the  next  of  kin  was  eligible,  and 
so  forth.  Records  would  have  to  be 
searched,  correspondence  dictated,  and 
so  forth.  In  all,  it  would  cost  about 
S2.50  per  request. 

The  method  used  by  the  VA  relies  upon 
automatic  data  processing  equipment, 
for  the  applications  are  on  punchcards. 
It  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Ti*easury 
and  Post  Office  Departments.  It  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  dictation  of  letters 
and  search  of  records,  and  it  cuts  the 
cost  to  22  cent<5.  versus  $2.50  per  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
any  more  of  the  Members  time  in  an- 
swering the  political  attacks  upon  this 
Presidential  Memorial  Certificate. 

I  would  only  hope  that  these  carping 
critics  could  see  some  of  the  letters — 
many  of  them  from  their  own  constit- 
uents— that  have  come  to  the  President 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. In  all,  more  than  480,000  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued.  The  favorable 
response  has  been  overwhelming.  The 
universally  expressed  sentiment  is  that 
this  is  a  document  that  will  be  treasured. 

Exposed  to  the  genuine  and  deep  ap- 
preciatidn  of  these  widows  and  children 
and  other  next  of  kin,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  critics  would  see  the  memorial 
certificate  program  as  one  that  should 
be  above  politics  and  political  smears. 
I  would  hope  they  would  see  it  as  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  gratitude  to- 


ward those  who  served,  a  program  that 
should  be  continued  under  all  admin- 
istrations. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SEWERAGE 
DISPOSAL  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill,  H.R.  9078,  which  is  designed  to  en- 
courage greater  cooperation  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  planning  and  construction 
of  community  water  systems  and  to  im- 
prove the  adequacy  of  water  and  sew- 
erage systems  in  urban  areas.  It  would 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  in  sev- 
eral important  respects,  and  in  view  of 
the  severe  drought  which  recently 
plagued  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  I 
would  urge  upon  our  colleagues  the  im- 
portance of  taking  constructive  action 
along  these  and  other  lines  to  strengthen 
our  water  systems,  especially  in  heavily- 
populated  urban  areas. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  remove  the 
population  restrictions  upon  communi- 
ties seeking  assistance  under  the  public 
facilities  loan  program  in  the  case  of 
loans  for  water  and  sewerage  projects. 
Currently  communities  of  50,000  popula- 
tion or  more,  or  communities  whose 
combined  population  exceeds  50,000 
joining  together  to  provide  sewer  and 
water  facilities  on  a  joint  or  cooperative 
basis,  are  not  eligible  for  such  loans. 
This  title  would  also  grant  adequate  au- 
thority to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  to  defer,  more 
effectively  than  at  present,  the  interest 
payments  on  public  facility  loans  for 
projects  planned  to  meet  anticipated 
growth  needs. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
individual  or  subdivision  development 
housing  projects  authorizing  individual 
wells  and  septic  tanks  be  ineligible  for 
FHA  or  VA  insurance  or  loans  in  areas 
where  the  installation  of  public  or  com- 
munity water  and  sewerage  systems  is 
economically  feasible. 

The  provisions  of  title  III  would  au- 
thorize a  program  of  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance for  land  development  costs,  in- 
cluding costs  of  providing  adequate  com- 
munity water  and  sewerage  systems. 
The  objective  of  this  additional  mort- 
gage insurance  coverage  would  be  to 
stimulate  private  investment  in  well- 
planned  and  sound  land  development 
and  to  reduce  the  use  of  private  wells 
and  septic  tanks  by  residential  land  de- 
velopers and  builders. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  on  a 
detailed  and  well-documented  report  en- 
titled "Intergovernmental  Responsibili- 
ties for  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  which  was 
adopted  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 


of  which  I  am  a  member  representing 
the  House.  The  Commission  directed  its 
attention  to  the  problems  of  achieving 
satisfactory  water  supply  and  sewerage 
disposal  services  in  urban  areas  and  the 
need  for  adjusting  governmental  policies 
and  practices  to  accommodate  current 
and  anticipated  increases  in  population 
and  water  use  in  these  areas.  The  Com- 
mission focused  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  inadequate  investment,  uneco- 
nomical water  utilities  development  and 
fragmented  responsibility.  Among  its 
findings  was  the  fact  that  public  invest- 
ment in  water  and  sewer  facilities  is 
inadequate,  but  sewerage  treatment  and 
water  quality  are  more  pressing  problems 
than  water  supply  and  distribution. 

Water  problems  were  found  to  be  most 
critical  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  found 
that  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  arises 
from  reliance  on  individual  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal  systems.  The  indis- 
criminate use  of  wells  and  septic  tanks 
encourages  urban  sprawl,  often  endan- 
gers public  health,  and  rarely  provides  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining and  disposing  of  water. 

Local  communities  seeking  to  provide 
adequate  sewerage  and  water  systems 
find  that  they  cannot  get  Federal  public 
facility  loans  to  supplement  other  sources 
of  financing  if  the  F)opulation  is  over 
50,000 — or  150.000  in  area  redevelopment 
areas.  The  community  also  finds  that 
loans  are  not  available  when  it  joins  with 
other  communities  to  build  a  sewerage  or 
water  system  serving  a  total  population 
greater  than  the  prescribed  limit,  even  if 
its  own  population  and  the  population 
of  the  other  cooperating  communities 
are  individually  within  the  existing  leg- 
islative limitation. 

The  present  50.000  population  limita- 
tion of  Xhe  public  facility  loans  program 
has  several  major  disadvantages  with 
respect  to  meeting  governmental  respjon- 
sibilities  for  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal in  metropolitan  areas.  First,  it 
directly  discriminates  against  com- 
munities of  50,000  population  or  more  by 
not  permitting"  them  to  receive  public 
facility  loans.  Second,  it  encourages 
fragmentation,  duplication,  and  inade- 
quate long-term  facilities  by  prohibiting 
bond  action  under  the  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram by  a  number  of  communities  with- 
in a  metropolitan  area  to  meet  water  and 
sewer  needs. 

Congress  has  agreed  that  the  public 
facility  loans  program  should  be  used  to 
assist  communities  to  provide  public  fa- 
cilities which  have  growth  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  services  that  will  be 
needed  by  the  increased  population  of 
the  community  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
At  present,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  has  authority  to 
postpKjne  repayment  of  the  principal  on 
financial  assistance  extended  under  the 
public  facility  loans  program.  Section 
501(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  au- 
thorized the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  defer  payment  of  in- 
terest on  50  percent  of  a  public  facility 
loan  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years  if  the 
loan  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  project  financed 
by  the  loan,  and  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  applicant  for  the  loan 
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will  experience  above-average  population 
growth.  However,  in  its  present  form 
this  deferred  interest  provision  has  been 
inoperable  and  haa  not  been  utilized  since 
it  was  enacted. 

To  make  the  use  of  this  deferment  of 
Interest  provision  feasible  and  effective, 
section  202  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
would  remove  the  present  provision  that 
Interest  can  be  deferred  on  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan  made  under  the  public 
facility  loans  program,  and  would  remove 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  project  be  fi- 
nanced  by   private  borrowing  or  other 
means.     In   addition,   the  requirement 
that   the  Housing  and   Home  Finance 
Administrator  find  that   the  applicant 
will  experience  "above  average"  popula- 
tion grrowth  has  been  modified  to  require 
that  the  applicant  will  experience  "sub- 
stantial"  population    growth.     Let    me 
emphasize  that  these  amendments  would 
not  in  any  way  imdermine  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  loan.    All  of  the  exist- 
ing requirements  and  standards  In  the 
public  facility  loan  program  for  approval 
of  loans  would  remain  in   full  effect. 
Further,  there  would  be  no  subsidies  or 
additional  costs  involved.    Any  payments 
that  would  be  deferred  would  have  to  be 
repaid,  but  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  Federal  housing  program  as  pres- 
ently administered  goes  far  toward  en- 
couraging provision  of  service  by  public 
or  other  adequate  community  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  wherever  such  systems 
are  available  or  economically  feasible. 
In  some  areas,  however,  local  laws  and 
ordinances  do  not  authorize  the   con- 
struction of  public  or  adequate  commu- 
nity systems,  though  the  construction  of 
such  systems  is  made  both  desirable  and 
economically  feasible  by  the  existing  or 
anticipated  population.    In  such  circum- 
stances,   the    Federal    housing    officials 
have  been  unable  to  assure  the  provision 
of  public  or  adequate  community  water 
and  sewerage  systems  to  properties  they 
insure  despite  the  desirability  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  providing  such  fa- 
cilities.     The    enactment    of    this    bill 
would  stimulate  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic   or    adequate    community    systems, 
where   such   systems   are   economically 
feasible,  by  requiring  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  refuse  assist- 
ance to  new  housing  unless  such  housing 
will  be  served  by  public  or  adequate  com- 
munity water  and  sewerage  systems. 

Under  present  Federal  laws,  a  builder 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  install  commu- 
nity water  and  sewer  systems  to  serve 
his  houses  finds  that  his  extra  expenses 
cannot  be  financed  under  FHA  insured 
lending.  With  the  anticipated  major 
demand  for  suburban  building  sites  in 
the  next  decade,  it  is  imperative  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  satisfactory  new 
building  sites  be  available  at  reasonable 
prices  to  individuals  and  small  builders 
as  well  as  to  site  developers.  The  sites 
should  be  supplied  with  essential  utili- 
ties and  community  facilities  and  be 
efficiently  planned  for  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment. They  should  also  be  planned 
and  developed  in  the  context  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated so  as  to  insure  protection  of  other 


neighborhoods  in  the  area  and  to  pro- 
mote sound  and  better  coordinated  com- 
munity growth.  To  help  stimulate  pri- 
vate investment  in  proper  land  develop- 
ment and  reduce  use  of  private  wells  and 
septic  tanks,  this  bill  would  authorize 
FHA  insurance  for  site  preparation  and 
development,  including  costs  of  water 
and  sewer  lines  and  systems. 

Although  the  pubhc  facility  loan  and 
FHA  programs  have  stimulated  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  facilities  for  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  many 
communities  in  the  past,  the  limitations 
I  have  described  prevent  their  full  po- 
tential from  being  realized.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  remove  these 
limitations.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  help  greatly  to  discourage  un- 
economical and  unsatisfactory  invest- 
ment in  water  and  sewerage  systems  in 
our  growing  urban  areas.  The  modifi- 
cation of  existing  Federal  programs  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
urban  areas  should  contribute  to  more 
coordinated  policymaking  and  economi- 
cal investment  in  community  water  and 
sewer  services  and  to  the  more  orderly 
growth  of  our  suburban  communities. 

The  specific  objectives  embodied  in 
this  bill  have  received  the  specific  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Municipal 
Association,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

Under  unanimoxis  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

H.R.  9078 
A  blU  to  amend   the  National  Housing  Act 
with   respect   to  water   and   sewerage   fa-  • 
duties  and  mortgage   insurance  for  land 
development 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Xm-K    I COMMTJNITT    FACILrTIES 

Sec.  101.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  202(b)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"project"  the  following:  "(1)  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  of 
water.  (2)  for  the  provision  of  sewerage, 
sewerage  treatment,  or  sewerage  facilities, 
or  (3)". 

Sac.  102.  The  second  i>aragraph  of  section 
202(b)    la  amended  to  read  as  follows:   "No 
securities  or  obligations  shall  be  purchased, 
and  no  loans  shall  be  made,  including  re- 
newals  or  extensions   thereof,    which    have 
maturity  dates  in  excess  of  forty  years.    Sub- 
ject to  such  maximum  maturity,  the  Admin- 
istrator In  his  discretion  may  provide  for  the 
postponement  of  the  payment  of  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  financial  assistance 
extended  to  an  applicant  under  this  section 
for   a   period   up   to   ten   years   where   it    is 
determined  by  the  Administrator  that  such 
applicant  will  experience  substantial  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  project  would  contrib- 
ute   to     orderly    community    development, 
economy,  and   efficiency;    and  any   amounts 
so  postponed  shall  be  payable  with  interest 
in  annual  Installments  during  the  remaining 
maturity  of  such  assistance:  Provided,  That 
in   the   case   of  any   financial   assistance  on 
which   payment  of  all   or  a  portion  of   the 
Interest  is  deferred,  there  shall  be  pledged 
for    the    repayment    of    one-third    of    the 
amount  of  such  assistance  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  municipalities  or  other  poUtical 
subdivisions  to  be  served  by  the  project  for 
which  such  financial  assistance  is  provided: 
Provided   further,    That    the    guarantee    re- 


quired by  the  first  proviso  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  security 
received  for  the  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended." 

TITLE    II— PROVISION    OF    WATEB    AND    SEWERAGE 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Water  and  sewerage  systems 
"Sec.  325.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  mortgage  which  covers 
new  construction  shall  be  approved  for  in- 
surance under  this  Act  (except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section)  if  the  mortgaged 
property  Includes  housing  which  is  not  served 
by  a  public  or  adequate  community  water 
and  sewerage  system:  Provided.  That  this 
limitation  shaU  be  applicable  only  to  prop- 
erty which  is  not  served  by  a  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  title 
X  of  this  Act  And  which  U  situated  In  an 
area  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
an  area  where  the  establishment  of  public 
or  adequate  community  water  and  sewerage 
systems  is  economically  feasible:  Provided 
further,  That  for  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  economic 
feasibility  of  establishing  such  public  or  ade- 
quate community  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems without  regard  to  whether  such  estab- 
lishment la  authorized  by  law  or  is  subject 
to  approval  by  one  or  more  local  governments 
or  public  bodies." 

(b)  Section  1804  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  loan  for  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  new  residential  property  (other  than 
property  served  by  a  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  title  X  of  the  National 
Housing  Act)  shall  be  financed  through  the 
.  assistance  of  this  chapter  if  such  property 
Is  not  served  by  a  public  or  adequate  com- 
munity water  and  sewerage  system  and  is 
located  in  an  area  where  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  establishment  of  such 
systems  is  economically  feasible.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  the  economic  feasibUity  of 
establishing  public  or  adequate  community 
water  and  sewerage  systems  without  regard 
to  whether  such  establishment  is  authorized 
by  law  or  is  subject  to  approval  by  one  or 
more  local  governments  or  public  bodies." 

TTTLK  ni — MORTGAGE   INSURANCE  FOR  LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 

S»c.  301.  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  X — MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOB  LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1001.  The  purpose  of  this  Utle  is  to 
secxirc  experience  for.  and  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of.  a  program  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance which  wlU  assist  in  the  provision  of 
sites  for  residential  and  related  uses  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  properly  planned  and 
improved  to  provide  a  suitable  living  envi- 
ronment, maintain  property  values,  and  con- 
tribute to  sound  and  economic  commvnlty 
growth. 

"Sec.  1002.  As  used  In  this  title— 
"(1)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  lien  on 
real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on  the  Interest 
of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee  thereof  (A) 
under  a  lease  for  not  less  than  ninety-nine 
years  which  is  renewable  or  (B)  under  a  lease 
having  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years 
to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was  exe- 
cuted; and  the  term  'first  mortgage'  Includes 
such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly 
given  to  secure  advances  (including  but  not 
being  limited  to  advance  during  construc- 
tion) on.  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price  of, 
real  estate  ifinder  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
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which  the  real  estate  is  located,  together  with 
the  credit  Instrument  or  Instruments.  If  any. 
secured  thereby,  and  may  be  In  the  fofm 
of  trust  mortgages  or  mortgage  IndenU&ss 
or  deeds  of  trust  securing  notes,  botuu,  or 
other  credit  instruments; 

••(2)  the  terms  *mortgagee*,  'mortgagor', 
nnd  State'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
wlten  used  in  section  207  of  this  Act; 

■  (3 »  the  term  'Improvements'  means  water 
lines  and  water  supply  installations,  sewer 
lines  and  sewage  disposal  installations, 
streets,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  storm 
drainage  facilities,  and  other  Installations  or 
work,  whether  on  or  off  the  site  which  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  prepare  land  primarily  for  residential  and 
related  uses;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'development'  means  the 
process  of  making  and  Installing  improve- 
ments in  undeveloped  or  partially  developed 
land. 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  Insure,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  any  first  mort- 
gage (including  advances  in  such  mortgage 
during  development)  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  to  make  com- 
mitments for  the  Insurance  of  such  mort- 
gage prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution  or 
disbursement  thereon;  but  no  mortgage  shall 
be  insured  under  this  title  after  June  30, 
1968,  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to 
insure  Issued  before  such  date. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  this  title  a  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  be  executed  by,  and  cover  property 
held  by,  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  have  been  made  to  and  be  held 
by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; 

"(2)  cover  the  land  developed  and  the  im- 
provements made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
mortgage  Insuranjoe  unless  they  are  In  pub- 
lic ownership;       ' 

"(3)  Involve  a  princlp.il  obligation  In  an 
amount  sallsractory  to  the  Commissioner  but 
in  no  event  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  security  as  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  development  to  be  financed 
with  assistance  under  this  title; 

"(4)  have  a  maturity  and  contain  repay- 
ment provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  pre- 
mium charges  for  mortgage  insurance  and 
such  service  charges  and  fees  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner)  at  a  rate 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner,  but  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time;  and 

"(u)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  protection  of  the  security, 
payment  of  taxes,  delinquency  charges,  pre- 
payment, additional  and  secondary  liens,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Commissioner  may  In 
his  discretion  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  consent  to 
the  release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  No  mortgage  shall  be  accepted  for 
Insurance  under  this  title  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that — 

"(1)  the  insurance  would  represent  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  to  the  Land  Development  In- 
surance Fund,  as  established  by  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  giving  consideration  to 
the  experience  to  be  obtained  from,  or  dem- 
onstration effectea  by,  the  vmdertaklng  and 
to  the  expected  contribution  of  the  land 
development  to  sound  community  growth; 

"(2)  the  land  to  be  developed  will  meet 
the  housing  and  related  needs  of  moderate 
income  families  or  wlU  contribute  to  the 
orderly  development  of  a  well-planned  resi- 
dential neighborhood  which  will  meet  such 
needs; 

"(3)  the  improvements  wlU  comply  with 
all  applicable  Stajte  and  local  governmental 
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requirements  and  with  minimum  standards 
approved  by  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(4)  the  land  will  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  which — 

"(A)  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  land  will  be  part  of  a  well-planned  resi- 
dential neighborhood  which  will  (1)  have 
a  long  economic  life,  (11)  be  protected  against 
undesirable  traffic  patterns  and  other  ad- 
verse physical  conditions,  and  (Ui)  be  served 
by  public  systems  lor  water  supply  and  sew- 
erage, and  such  school,  playground,  shop- 
ping, recreational,  and  other  facilities  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  adequate:  Provided. 
That  where  the  Commissioner  finds  that  a 
public  system  for  water  supply  or  sewerage 
is  not  feasible,  he  may  approve  an  adequate 
privately  owned  system  regulated  with  re- 
spect to  tiser  rates  and  charges,  capital 
structure,  methods  of  operation,  and  rate  of 
return,  or  an  adequate  cooperatively  owned 
system;  and 

"(B)  has  been  determined  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  be  con- 
sistent with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
area  in  which  the  land  Is  situated  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Administrator 
for  such  comprehensive  plans. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  collect  rea- 
sonable premiums  for  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  title  and  shall  make 
such  additional  charges  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable for  the  analysis  of  the  land  develop- 
ment plan  and  the  appraisal  and  inspection 
of  the  property  and  improvements.  On  or 
before  January  1.  1988.  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing premium  rates  and  additional  charges 
under  this  title  which  he  estimates  would 
be  adequate  to  protect  the  solvency  of  the 
Land  Development  Insvu-ance  Fund  and  to 
provide  Income  sufficient  for  the  program 
established  by  this  title  to  be  self-support- 
ing on  a  continuing  basis. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g), 
(h),  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m),  (n),  and  (p). 
of  section  207  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  title,  except 
that  as  applied  to  such  mortgages  (1)  all 
references  therein  to  the  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Housing  Fund  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Land  Development  Insurance 
Fund,  (2)  all  references  therein  to  section 
207  or  section  210  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  this  title,  and  (3)  any  reference  to  an 
annual  premium  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  such  premiums  as  the  Commissioner  may 
designate. 

"(g)  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Land  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  lor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Fund  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
from  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  section  602  of  this  Act.  General 
expenses  of  operation  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  under  this  title  may  be 
charged  to  the  Land  Development  Insurance 
Fund. 

"Sec.  1004.  Any  contract  of  insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  mortgage  for  Insurance,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  any  contract  of  Insurance  so  exe- 
cuted shall  be  incontestable  In  the  hands  of 
an  approved  mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  such  contract,  except  for  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  ap- 
proved mortgagee. 

"Sec.  1005.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, according  to  lU  value,  as  other  real 
property  Is  taxed. 

"Sec.  1006.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  regula- 


tions with  respect  to  user  rates  and  charges, 
capital  structure,  method  of  operation,  and' 
rate  of  return  of  private  utUity  companies 
operating  utilities  financed  with  assistance 
under  this  title.  As  an  aid  to  such  regula- 
tion, the  Commissioner  may  make  such  con- 
tracts with,  and  may  acquire  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  such  stock  or  interest  in.  the  utility 
company  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

"Sec.  1(X)7.  The  Commissioner  shaU  adopt 
such  regulations  or  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary  reasonably  to  assure  that  the  out- 
standing balance  of  any  mortgage  insvu-ed 
under  this  title  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
75  i>er  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  (i) 
the  value,  as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner, 
of  the  mortgagor's  Interest  In  the  land  be- 
fore development  and  (11)  the  actual  costs  of 
development,  as  such  aggregate  amount  is 
allocated  by  the  Commissioner  at  the  time  to 
the  property  remaining  under  the  lien  of  the 
insured  mortgage.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  the  mortgagor  to 
submit  from  time  to  time  during  develop- 
ment of  the  land,  and  upon  completion  of 
such  development  but  prior  to  final  endorse- 
ment of  the  mortgage,  the  actual  costs  of  de- 
velopment. Such  certifications  shaU  be  ac- 
companied by  such  data  and  records  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe.  Upon  the 
Commissioner's  approval  of  a  mortgagor's 
certification,  such  certification  shall  be  final 
and  Incontestable,  except  for  fraud  or  ma- 
terial misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
mortgagor.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'actual  costs'  means  the  costs  exclusive  of 
rebates  or  trade  discoxmts.  to  the  mortgagor 
of  the  Improvements.  Including  amounts 
paid  for  labor,  materials,  construction  con- 
tracts, land  planning,  engineers'  and  archi- 
tects' fees,  surveys,  taxes  and  interest  dur- 
ing development,  organizational  and  legal 
expenses,  such  allocation  of  general  overhead 
expenses  as  are  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  allowance  for  contractor's  profit 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Commissioner  If 
the  mortgagor  is  also  the  contractor  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner,  and  other  items 
of  expense  Incidental  to  development  which 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner." 

Sec.  302.  Section  219  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Land 
Development  Insurance  Fund,"  after  the 
"Apartment  Unit  Insurance  Fund,". 

Sec  303.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  in  this  section, 
any  national  banking  association  may  make 
loans  for  site  preparation  and  development 
which  are  secured  by  mortgages  Insured  un- 
der title  X  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

Sec.  304.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  section  and  to  such  extent  as  the  Bo.nrd 
may  by  regulation  permit,  any  such  associa- 
tion is  authorized  to  Invest  In  loans  lor  site 
preparation  and  development  which  are 
secured  by  mortgages  insured  under  title  X 
of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

Sec.  305.  Section  212  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  sentence:  "The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  in- 
surance under  title  X  with  respect  to  laborers 
or  mechanics  employed  in  land  development 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  any  mortgage 
insured  under  that  title." 


INCREASED  INCENTIVE  FOR  ECO- 
NOMICAL AND  COMPREHENSIVE 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer]  may 
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extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  com- 
panion measure  to  HJl.  9078. 1  have  also 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  9080,  to  amend 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
grants  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
sewage  treatment  works  and  to  provide 
financial  incentives  for  constructing 
projects  which  conform  to  comprehen- 
sive plans. 

This  bill,  too,  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  its  report,  "Inter- 
governmental Responsibilities  foe  Water 
Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  in  Metro- 
politan Areas."  The  report  recommends 
Federal.  State,  and  local  action  to  obtain 
more  satisfactory  water  supply  and  sew- 
age disposal  services  in  urban  areas. 
HJl.  9080.  together  with  H.R.  9078. 
would  carry  out  major  commission  rec- 
ommendations at  the  Federal  level  in  this 
important  intergovernmental  effort  to 
assure  our  people  adequate  supplies  of 
clean  water  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
Commission's  leadership  in  this  regard 
has  been  most  encouraging. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mission concluded  against  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  at  this  time  of  any 
new  general  program  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  water  supply  and  distribution 
ccHnparable  to  the  existing  sewage  treat- 
ment grant  program.  It  reached  this 
conclusion  because  local  communities 
must  provide  water  to  survive  and  do  not 
need  Federal  stimulation  to  act  in  this 
field.  However,  sewage  disposal  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  Commission  found 
that  the  current  Federal  program  of 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion has  provided  a  significant  Incentive 
for  increased  investment  at  the  local 
level  and  has  spurred  rather  than  stifled 
State  and  local  initiative.  However,  it 
concluded  that  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram does  not  provide  adequate  incen- 
tive for  more  economical  and  compre- 
hensive sewage  treatment  facilities  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

As  presently  authorized,  a  grant  for  a 
single  project  may  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent of  the  reasonable  construction  cost 
or  $600,000,  whichever  is  less.  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  project  in  which  several 
communities  participate,  the  ceiling  is 
$2,400,000.  These  ceiling  limitations  are 
unrealistic  when  applied  to  the  consid- 
erably greater  expenditures  which  com- 
munities in  larger  urban  areas  must  bear 
in  installing  necessary  treatment  works. 
In  application,  these  grants  approximate 
as  little  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
costs  involved,  and  thus  they  fail  to 
achieve  what  is  at  once  a  primary  and 
necessary  objective  in  efforts  to  control 
water  pollution.  The  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duce today,  would  bring  these  gmoimts 
more  in  line  with  the  equities  and  pur- 
poses involved  by  increasing  a  single 
project  grant  maximum  to  $1  million 
and  a  joint  project  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  number  of  communities  to  a  grant 
maximum  of  $4  million. 


Federal  sewage  treatent  grants  can  be 
an  important  tool  for  shaping  a  better 
metropolitan  community.  However,  the 
Federal  aid  program  does  not  provide 
sufficient  incentives  for  more  economical 
and  comprehensive  waste  disposal  devel- 
opment in  metropolitan  areas.  Federal 
policy  should  actively  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  sewage  treatment  systems  on 
a  scale  consistent  with  sound  investment 
and  planning  practices. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  require- 
ment, either  legislative  or  administra- 
tive, that  grants  in  metropolitan  areas 
be  denied  to  crisis -oriented,  shortsight- 
ed, and  uneconomical  solutions  to  pollu- 
tion abatement.  As  an  incentive  to  more 
economical  and  coordinated  waste  dis-  * 
posal  development,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  10  percent  grant 
to  be  made  for  those  projects  that  are 
certified  by  an  official  State,  regional, 
or  metropolitan  planning  agency  as  be- 
ing in  conformity  with  an  areawide  plan 
of  development.  This  would  be  an  eco- 
nomical investment  both  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  communities  con- 
cerned because  a  single  larger  facility 
can  usually  be  constructed  at  a  lesser 
cost  than  several  smaller  ones.  Similar 
incentives  or,  more  commonly,  legisla- 
tive requirements,  are  now  provided  in 
the  Federal  open  space,  mass  transrwr- 
tation  and  urban  renewal  programs  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  the  loan  and  grant  programs  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  would 
greatly  assist  Federal  and  State  officials 
responsible  for  implementing  the  Fed- 
eral grant  program  for  sewage  plant 
treatment  construction,  in  promoting 
areawide  planning  and  the  development 
of  economical  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  piinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  9080 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works  and  provide  flnanclal  incen- 
tives for  construction  projects  conforming 
to  comprehensive  plans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
use.  466)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$600,000,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000.". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  In  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  6  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$2,400,000,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000,". 

(c)  Section  6  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  amount  of  a  grant  by  10  per  centum  for 
any  project  which  has  been  certified  to  him 
by  an  official  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional 
planning  agency  empowered  under  State  or 
local  laws  or  interstate  compact  to  perform 
metropolitan  or  regional  planning  for  a 
metropolitan  area  which  has  been  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  and  within 
which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used,  or' other 

ency    or    Instrumentality    designated    for 


such  purpose  by  the  Governor  (or  Governors 
in  the  case  of  Interstate  planning)  as  being 
In  conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
developed  or  In  process  of  development  for 
such  metropolitan  area." 


TRADE  WITH  SOVIETS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie  ]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  news- 
paper dispatch  from  London,  dated  No- 
vember 12,  which  appeared  In  the  No- 
vember 13  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  headline  states,  that  a  NATO 
meeting  is  set  to  discuss  trade  with  the 
Soviets.  The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say  that 
Allied  leaders  of  the  NATO  nations  have 
called  a  meeting  in  Paris  for  early  next 
week — the  week  of  November  17 — to  seek 
a  settlement  of  their  differences  over 
East-West  trade  policies. 

Americans  cannot  help  but  be  cheered 
by  this  announcement.  It  is  especially 
good  news  to  a  group  of  us  here  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  who  called 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
back  on  October  4.  urging  him  to  call 
such  a  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  the 
statement  which  the  Republican  House 
task  force  on  NATO  unity,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Republican  House  policy 
committee,  sent  to  the  President  on 
October  4 : 

Statement    Asking    the    Presu>ent    of   the 

United  States  To  Call  a  Top-Level  NATO 

Meeting  on  Economic  Unity 

The  recent  Canadian-Russian  wheat  deal 
and  a  possible  United  States-Russian  wheat 
deal  point  up  the  need  for  greater  NATO 
unity.  Both  deals  developed  on  a  bilateral 
basis  and  apparently  without  due  regard  to 
their  broad  implications  on  free  world  se- 
curity. 

The  Conununlsts  use  trade  as  a  wedpon  In 
the  cold  war,  not  merely  In  the  commercial 
manner  common  among  businessmen.  They 
use  trade  to  divide  and  conquer,  create  dis- 
sension among  the  free  nations,  make  in- 
dividual nations  dependent  and  therefore 
vulnerable,  as  well  as  to  fill  their  own  strate- 
gic shortages. 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  this  prob- 
lem and  with  similar  problems  in  the  future, 
we  urge  that  the  authority  of  NATO  be  in- 
creased so  that  it  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  authority  to  -strengthen  and 
develop  free  competitive  practices  in  world 
commerce  and  to  resist  any  monopolistic 
state-dominated  trade  warfare  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

NATO  is  united  in  moral  purpose.  It  must 
also  be  united  in  economic  power. 

Article  II  of  the  original  NATO  treaty 
states  that  the  NATO  countries  will  "seek  to 
eliminate  conflict  In  their  international  eco- 
nomic policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them." 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson 
was  the  author  of  this  lmp>ortant  provision. 

We  urge  the  President  to  issue  a  call  for 
an  immediate  top-level  NATO  conference  to 
give  considerations  to  these  proposals. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  does  the  article 
in  the  Washington  Poet  state  whether 
the  call  for  this  meeting  in  Paris  next 
week  was  issued  by  the  President,  or  if 
it  came  from  some  other  Allied  leaders. 
However,  it  Is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  statement  which  our  Republican 
subcommittee  issued  back  on  October  4, 
and  it  is  good  news  to  us. 

However,  there  are  some  portions  of 
the  November  13  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  are  not  so  encourag- 
ing. Some  recent  events,  especially  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  U.S.  sur- 
plus wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  are  also 
discouraging. 

I  now  offer  for  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  the  Washington  Post  article,  so 
that  we  may  proceed  from  this  point  to 
discuss  putting  our  own  house  in  order 
before  attempting  to  assume  a  role  of 
leadership  at  this  up-coming  meeting 
of  NATO  Allies: 

Ball  Visits  Erhard — NATO  Meeting  Set  on 
Soviet  Trading 

London,  No%'ember  12.— Allied  leaders  have 
called  a  meeting  In  Paris  early  next  week  to 
seek  a  settlement  of  their  differences  over 
East-West  trade  policlee,  authoritative  dip- 
lomatic sources  said  today. 

The  United  States  wants  to  unify  the 
West's  credit  terms  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Some  allies  fe.ir  such  a  move 
win  lead  to  a  loss  of  sales  to  the  Communist 
nations. 

The  meeting,  scheduled  for  next  Monday, 
will  be  held  within  the  framework  of  the 
North  AUantic  Treaty  Organization,  which 
has  been  keeping  an  eye  on  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  now 
In  West  Germany  on  his  tour  of  European 
capitals  for  preliminary  Interallied  trade 
talks,  was  expected  to  attend  the  Paris 
meeting. 

MEETS  with  EBHARD 

Ball  met  today  with  Chancellor  Ludwlg 
Erhard.  He  wUl  travel  to  London  this  week, 
where  he  U  expected  to  ask  the  British  to 
refrain  from  granting  excessively  favorable 
credit  facilities  to  the  Russians. 

Specifically,  he  Is  expected  to  seek  greater 
formalization  of  a  "gentleman's  agreement" 
now  In  force,  under  which  Britain's  Export 
Credits  Guarantee  Department  refuses  to 
insure  credlU  of  more  than  5  years,  except 
In  uniuual  circumstances. 

Tl.e  Department  already  has  felt  Justified 
in  extending  the  limit  to  7  years  in  the  case 
of  aircraft  exports,  after  learning  that  the 
American  Export-linport  Bank  has  agreed 
to  extend  7  years'  credit  to  purchasers  of 
American  aircraft. 

Ball  is  also  expected  to  seek  an  assurance 
that  the  British  will  not  sidestep  this  gen- 
tleman's agreement  by  allowing  the  Guaran- 
tee Department  to  arrange  what  are  known 
as  special  financial,  guarantees  for  big  Iron 
Curtain  orders.         | 

none  tet  granted 

For  the  last  2  years  the  Department  has 
given  financial  guarantees  to  private  banks 
that  have  lent  money  to  exporters  to  finance 
large  capital  goods  orders.  It  says  that  no 
such  financial  guarantees  have  yet  been 
granted  for  Iron  Curtain  orders. 

Thus  Ball's  action  appears  designed  to 
guard  against  possible  future  action  of  this 
Kind  in  support  of  a  big  Jump  In  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  move  at  this  time  is  under- 
stood here  to  be  Inspired  by  the  fear  that 
America's  allies  in  Western  Btirope  may  use 
the  American -RuMlan  grain  deal  as  an 
excuse  for  steppln|  up  their  own  trade  with 


the  Soviet  Union." 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  portions  of 
this  dispatch  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  special  attention. 

The  first  is  the  proposed  trip  of  Mr. 
Ball  to  Great  Britain  to  "seek  a  greater 
formalization  of  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment now  in  force,  imder  which  Britain's 
Export  Credit  Guarantee  Department 
refuses  to  insure  credits  of  more  than  5 
years,  except  in  unusual  circumstances." 

To  this  point  should  be  added  for  con- 
sideration the  further  statement  that 
the  British  Department  has  felt  justified 
in  extending  credits  to  7  years,  because 
the  United  States  has  done  so.  And,  we 
should  take  into  consideration  the  state- 
ment: 

Ball  Is  also  expected  to  seek  an  assurance 
that  the  British  will  not  sidestep  this  gen- 
tleman's agreement  by  allowing  the  Guaran- 
tee Department  to  arrange  what  are  known 
as  special  financial  guarantees  for  big  Iron 
Curtain  orders. 

The  second  major  point  of  this  dis- 
patch to  which  I  call  your  attention  is 
the  statement : 

The  American  move  at  this  time  Ls  under- 
stood here  to  be  inspired  by  the  fear  that 
America's  allies  in  Western  Europe  may  use 
the  American-Russian  grain  deal  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  stepping  up  their  own  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
vacuum  of  leadership  which  has  devel- 
oped in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  set  up 
a  guideline  for  policy  in  dealing  with  our 
allies  that  can  be  summed  up  in  the  old 
cliche:  "Do  as  we  say.  not  as  we  do." 

Here  we  are.  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  visiting  a  foreign  capital 
to  urge  a  long-standing  ally  not  to  ex- 
tend the  "special  financial  guarantees" 
which  we  are,  ourselves,  about  to  extend 
to  the  enemies  of  the  free  world.  This 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  trust- 
worthy and  equitable  manner  of  dealing 
with  our  allies,  nor  of  meeting  the  threat 
of  international  communism. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  refer  you  to 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  11,  under  the  byline  of  Mr. 
Vincent  J.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke  says: 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
underwrite  all  the  credit  rl«ks  for  American 
banks  engfaged  in  financing  sale  of  $6  million 
worth  of  surplus  UJ3.  corn  to  Communist 
Hungary. 

It  Is  expected  that  similar  credit  guaran- 
tees will  be  extended  to  the  pending  $260 
million  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  guarantees,  writes  Mr.  Burke, 
will  be  extended  by  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  governmental  agency 
i-oughly  paralleling  the  British  Export 
Credits  Guarantee  Department. 

Says  Mr.  Burke: 

Actually,  it  Is  customary  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  Government  agency,  to  guar- 
antee one-half  of  the  short-term  credit  ex- 
tended by  private  commercial  banks  on  sale 
of  big  shipments  of  American  goods  abroad. 
The  agency's  chief  purpose  Is  to  promote 
foreign  sale  of  American  products. 

Departing  'from  its  usual  50-50  practice, 
the  Elxport-Import  Bank  has  agreed  to  guar- 
antee all  the  Bhort-term  credit  extended  by 
banks  to  finance  the  sale  of  corn  to  Hungary. 


This  was  done  after  the  commercial  banks 
refused  to  take  the  risk  required  under  the 
agency's  normal  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  that  what 
we  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  extend  100- 
percent  credit  to  a  dead-beat  govern- 
ment that  may  steal  the  whole  granary? 

It  seems  strange  to  me  to  be  extending 
such  preferential  credit  to  a  nation 
which  has  disdainfully  refused  to  pay  us 
back  the  lend-lease  aid  we  granted  it 
nearly  a  quarter  century  ago,  and  which 
is  also  today  far  in  arrears  in  its  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  means  that: 

First.  If  the  Hungarians,  or  the  Rus- 
sians if  these  special  credits  are  extended 
to  the  Soviets  as  Mr.  Burke  says  is  ex- 
pected, should  default,  it  will  be  the  U.S. 
taxpayer,  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  funds,  who  will  pick  up  the  bill. 

Second.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
ready  and  willing  to  take  a  credit  risk 
that  private  bankers  in  the  United 
States  refuse  to  take. 

Third.  We  have  already  granted  pref- 
erential treatment  to  the  Soviets,  ex- 
actly the  thing  that  Mr.  Ball  Is  going 
to  London  to  try  to  prevent  the  British 
from  doing. 

Fourth.  We  are  extending  to  the 
Communist  government  of  Hungary, 
and  perhaps  will  extend  to  Russia.  100 
percent  credit  guarantees,  while  we  will 
extend  only  50  percent  guarantees  to 
our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  point  Is  clear 
in  this  regard,  and  I  will  not  belabor  it 
further,  except  to  refer  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  excellent  speech, 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 12.  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Mtjndt.  which 
appears  on  pages  21573  to  21576  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  In  It  he  ex- 
plores several  matters  regarding  our  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  exten- 
sion to  them  of  imusual  credit  arrange- 
ments, in  much  depth  and  with  excellent 
insight. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Mundt  says: 
I  do  not  know  what  our  free  world  friends 
think  about  a  proposal  that  has  now  become 
a  fact,  whereby  we  are  now  selling  American 
surplus  grains  to  the  Communists  at  a 
cheaper  delivered  price  than  that  at  which 
we  are  selling  it  to  our  friends  In  the  free 
world. 

I  Shall  now  move  on  to  the  second 
point  of  the  Washington  Post  dispatch 
of  November  13,  which  I  called  to  special 
consideration — that  it  is  now  feared  by 
the  administration  that  our  allies  may 
use  our  wheat  deal  with  the  Russians  to 
justify  stepped-up  trading  of  their  own 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  these  fears 
should  be  so  late  in  coming.  For  the 
announcement  of  the  deal  was,  in  the 
first  place,  a  reversal  of  what  was  as- 
sumed to  be  the  U.S.  policy,  that  is,  to 
attempt  to  limit  exports  from  the  free 
world  to  the  Iron  Curtain. 

On  September  30.  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  I  said  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  clearly  state  its  trade  policy 
toward  the  Soviets.    I  pointed  out  that 
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"any  expansion  of  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist nations  must  be  based  on  a  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  It  is  to  our  best 
interests  in  winning  the  cold  war,"  and 
that  "It  is  not  enough  to  merely  expand 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  vague 
hope  unsubstantiated  by  fact  that  it  will 
relieve  tension." 

I  suggested  that  a  complete  revalua- 
tion of  our  trade  policy  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  be  undertaken  and  that  we 
be  sure  that  the  sale  of  every  commodity 
to  the  Soviets  is  aimed  at  strengthening, 
not  weakening,  ourselves  and  the  free 
world. 

Thus,  I  am  greatly  heartened  by  news 
of  the  NATO  trade  meeting  to  take  place 
in  Paris,  but  we  must  be  consistent  iw 
what  we  say  and  what  we  do. 

Bear  in  mind.  In  light  of  these  U.S. 
credit  concessions  to  the  Communists, 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  October  10  when  he  announced 
the  possible  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

President  Kennedy  said  it  would  be 
sold  "by  private  dealers  for  American 
dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or 
normal  commercial  terms." 

Now,  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
later,  we  see  newspaper  reports  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  ready  to  guarantee  100- 
percent  credit  for  the  Communists. 
That,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  reversal  of 
avowed  pwlicy. 

During  the  past  3  years  we  have  con- 
sistently told  our  NATO  Allies  one  thing 
and  done  another.  Let  me  mention  just 
a  few  more  cases. 

The  Washington  Post,  of  October  20. 
printed  a  news  analysis  written  by  Staff 
Reporter  John  G.  Norris.  Mr.  Norris 
said,  in  part: 

Pentagon  leaders  have  decided  to  seek  a 
showdown  with  America's  principal  alUes  on 
a  long-stalemated  split  over  fundamental 
NATO  strategy.  .  .  .  For  although  often  over- 
looked among  the  other  Issues  dividing  West- 
ern Powers,  NATO  has  been  split  over  mili- 
tary strategy  ever  since  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration proposed  two  major  changes  In  1961. 
One  is  called  the  forward  strategy  and  the 
other  the  graduated  strategy. 

Mr.  Norris  goes  on  to  explain  that  "for- 
ward strategy"  is  the  idea  of  building  up 
troops  to  meet  any  Soviet  attack  in  West 
Germany,  where  they  could  fight  a  "for- 
ward battle" — presumably  in  Soviet  sat- 
ellite territory.  The  "graduated  re- 
sponse" means  that  we  would  meet  con- 
ventional force  with  conventional  force 
as  far  as  possible  and  withhold  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  until  required 
by  the  course  of  war. 

We  have  held  this  position  almost 
alone.  Our  allies  did  not  think  that 
Communist  aggression  would  necessarily 
be  confined  to  ground  warfare — conven- 
tional warfare.  Our  allies  of  NATO  felt 
a  sharing  of  nuclear  power  necessary  to 
meet  aggression  from  the  East. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 
now  forced  to  consider  reducing  its  huge 
land  forces  overseas,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing expense  of  maintaining  a  huge 
military  machine  in  West  Germany. 

Our  NATO  Allies  have  not  completely 
fulfilled  their  earlier  commitments  to 
maintain  these  huge  land  armies.  This 
has  not  been  only  because  of  the  expense, 
but  also  because  they  are  not  convinced 


that  the  Soviets  will  strike  in  conven- 
tional means  and  feel  free  world  re- 
sources might  be  better  used  to  build  a 
nuclear  force. 

For,  as  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  on  October  15: 

The  Soviet  ballistic  missile  system  aimed 
at  Western  Europe  is  substantially  increas- 
ing each  year.  The  Soviet  Union  from  time 
to  time  has  found  It  convenient  to  threaten 
use  of  these  missiles  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
political  objectives.  The  bombardment  forces 
directly  under  NATO  command  are  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  manned  aircraft 
which  are  becoming  obsolete.  Six  years  ago 
the  United  States  offered  to  cooperate  in  the 
ballistic  missile  field  with  lu  NATO  allies. 
The  offer  has  only  been  partially  fulfilled  In 
the  sale  to  the  British  of  Polaris  missiles 
and  the  supply  of  Thor  and  Jupiters  to  Tur- 
key and  Italy.  These  latter  have  been  phased 
oui  because  of  obsolescence. 

Mr.  Norris  again,  reports  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

Behind  top  Pentagon  plans  to  cut  back 
the  Navy's  aircraft  carrier  program  are  some 
little  known  military  factors — which  under 
current  political  realities  make  some  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Fleet  Inevitable. 

Mr.  Norris  writes  that  a  cutback  in 
U.S.  Navy  forces  is  anticipated  because 
Polaris  submarines  and  Minuteman 
ICBM's  have  now  increased  our  striking 
power,  making  even  the  present  level  of 
our  suiface-fleet  strength  unnecessary. 

Consider.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  again,  in 
the  military  field,  we  are  telling  our 
NATO  allies  to  do  one  thing  and  then  are 
doing,  for  ourselves,  another.  At  the 
very  moment  we  are  considering  cutting 
back  our  own  land  forces  in  Europe  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  drain  on  our  gold 
supply,  we  are  chastising  our  NATO 
allies  for  failure  to  build  up  their  land 
forces.  At  the  very  time  we  were  urg- 
ing our  allies  to  accept  an  expensive 
surface-vessel  fleet  of  25  vessels,  we  were 
considering  reducing  our  own  ^surface 
fleet.  ^ 

The  reason  we  can  consider  such  moves 
for  ourselves  is  because  we  have  in- 
creased our  nuclear  long-range  striking 
force.  It  is  the  same  type  of  striking 
force  our  allies  in  NATO  desire  to  obtain. 
It  is  the  same  type  of  striking  force  we 
promised  our  allies  6  years  ago,  but  which 
'we  have  made  no  attempt  during  the 
past  3  years,  to  deliver. 

A  rebuff  came  from  our  NATO  Allies 
last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  That 
Conference  handed  down  its  opinion  that 
a  mixed-man  surface  fleet  of  NATO  nu- 
clear vessels,  such  as  urged  by  the  United 
States,  is  "militarily  wasteful." 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  telling 
our  NATO  Allies  to  "do  as  we  say  and  not 
as  we  do,"  we  have  been  entering  into 
bilateral  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  are  equally  harmful  to 
NATO  unity. 

We  have  entered  into  the  hot-line 
agreement  with  Soviet  Russia,  which  en- 
tirely excludes  our  NATO  Allies.  We 
have  negotiated  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  which  excluded  all  other  NATO 
members  except  Great  Britain,  from  the 
negotiations.  We  have  now  reversed  our 
avowed  policy  and  entered  into  the  wheat 
deal  and  other  trade  negotiations  with 
Communist  satellites. 


All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  leave  a 
strange  impression  of  us  in  the  minds  of 
our  NATO  Allies,  who  have  been  asked 
to  trust  us  imphcitly  for  15  years,  but 
in  whom  we  show  no  similar  trust.  It 
seems  that  our  recent  policies  have  been 
aimed  at  weakening  our  allies  and  their 
Uust  in  us  and  thus  weakening  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nobody  who 
would  be  happier  than  my  colleagues  of 
the  Republican  House  task  force  on 
NATO  unity,  and  myself,  to  see  some- 
thing tangible  and  constructive  emerge 
from  the  meeting  of  NATO  alliance  part- 
ners next  week  in  Paris. 

Something  tangible  and  constructive 
to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  free 
world  and  the  world  as  a  whole  will 
be  achieved,  if  out  of  that  Conference 
comes  a  realization  throughout  the 
Western  World  that  trade  is  an  economic 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  which  the  Com- 
munists wield  successfully  as  a  heavy 
club  and  which  we  should  recognize  as 
an  equally  potent  weapon  in  our  hands. 

But  I  must  serioujSly  question  how 
much  good  can  come  out  of  the  NATO 
Conference  if  the  United  States  goes  into 
the  negotiations  still  laboring  under  the 
misconception  that  we  can  demand  one 
thing  of  our  Allies  and  do  the  opposite 
ourselves.  We  must  accept  our  NATO 
Allies  as  equal  partners  in  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  freedom  in  the  West, 
or  face  further  rebuffs  and  growing  dis- 
unity among  the  members  of  the  At- 
lantic Community. 

The  NATO  Economic  Conference  in 
Paris  should  be  used  to  work  out  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  program  for  all  the 
members  of  NATO,  and  not  be  used 
merely  as  a  sounding  board  from  which 
we  attempt  to  manipulate  our  Allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  examine  its  position  and  to 
realize,  as  it  goes  into  these  vital  Paris 
discussions,  that  we  must  be  willing, 
ready,  and  able  to  honor  our  obligations 
to  our  Allies,  to  make  no  more  demands 
on  them  than  what  we  are  willing  to 
Impose  on  ourselves  and  to  realize  that 
the  Communists  are  still  our  enemies. 

They  have  amply  demonstrated  that 
fact  on  the  Berlin  autobahn,  in  Cuba, 
in  Vietnam,  and  through  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  South  America. 

Let  this  meeting  In  Paris  be  the  be- 
ginning point  of  a  new  era  of  NATO 
unity  and  cooperation.  Let  the  lines 
again  be  drawn  clearly  between  friend 
and  foe  and  let  our  policies  be  again 
clearly  defined  with  the  end  of  strength- 
ening our  Allies  and  winning  the  cold 
war. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  MEATS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  BromwellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  in  this  morning's  press  of  an  in- 


vestigation of  a  connection  between  Bob- 
by Baker  and  an  American-owned  pack- 
ing plant  in  Haiti  again  dramatizes  the 
acute  need  for  this  body  to  direct  its  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  importation  of 
meats  into  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port discloses  that  before  1961  Haiti  had 
not  exported  meat  to  the  United  States 
or  Puerto  Rico.  There  was  not  even  a 
modern  slaughterhouse  in  Haiti  prior  to 
1959.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rican  imports  from  Haiti 
were  1,609.886  pounds  and  in  1963  there 
were  2,703,988  poimds  from  that  source. 

The  swift  rise  of  meat  imports  in  the 
past  3  years  to  a  point  where  imported 
beef  now  represents  10  percent  of  U.S. 
beef  consumption,  the  elevation  of  tar- 
iffs on  pork  and  pork  products  by  the 
Common  Market  nations,  the  depressed 
state  of  the  American  livestock  industry 
and  the  subsidization  of  feed  grain  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  are  ele- 
ments of  a  problem  swiftly  becoming 
critical  to  a  vast  productive  and  still 
uncontrolled  segment  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

With  the  facts  as  they  are  it  is  most 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  case  at  all 
can  be  made  for  the  importation  of  Hai- 
tian beef  whether  the  authority  for  such 
transactions  was  obtained  through  the 
intervention  of  Baker  or  someone  less 
notorious. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  close  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  by  the  House. 


from  that  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
that  I  own  no  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities. 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  tMr.  Tupper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  a  great  deal  these  days  of  the 
need  for  a  statute  requiring  Members  of 
Congress  to  give  a  public  accounting  of 
sources  of  outside  income  as  well  as  a 
list  of  securities  owned  by  them. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should 
do  this  individually  without  compulsion 
While  in  most  other  walks  of  life  this 
would  be  strictly  a  private  matter.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  a  unique  relation- 
ship with  those  they  represent,  probably 
like  no  other.  This  relationship  would 
seem  to  carry  with  it  an  obUgation  to  be 
entirely  frank  about  outside  financial 
interests,  if  any. 

The  Congress— as  an  institution  of 
Government — depends  upon  the  respect 
of  the  American  people.  They  must  be 
.confident  in  the  knowledge  that  indi- 
vidual Members  vote  in  accordance  with 
what  they  deem  is  best  for  their  district 
State,  and  Nation,  and  without  regard  to 
any  conflicting  personal  interest.  If  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
came  to  believe  otherwise— no  matter 
how  erroneous  their  conclusion  might 
be — our  system  of  government  would  be 
threatened. 

For  the*record,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  state  that  my  income  is  solely 


MORE  MANAGED  NEWS? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Washington  Post  on  page  1  there  is  an 
article  entitled  "Economy  Pledge  Called 
Unattainable  by  Ribicoff."  The  article 
refers  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  and  his  questioning  of 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Heller.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

In  general,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut attacked  New  Frontier  spending 
as  being  too  high.  Such  remarks,  com- 
ing from  a  Democratic  Senator,  can 
hardly  be  called  partisan  politics.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  as 
another  instance  of  managed  news.  I 
quote: 

Economy    Pledge    Called    Unattainable    by 

ribicofp 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  said  yesterday  the  administra- 
tion Is  "painting  Itself  Into  a  corner"  by 
making  economy  pledges  It  may  not  be  able 
to  keep. 

Ribicoff.  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  who  supports  the  White 
House  on  most  matters,  said  Government 
witnesses  have  been  'ess  than  candid  In  urg- 
ing passage  of  President  Kennedy's  $11.1 
billion  tax  cut  program  before  the  Senate 
Finance   Committee. 

In  offering  assurances  that  Government 
spending  will  be  heldedown,  Ribicoff  said, 
these  administration  officials  "are  playing 
right  Into  the  hands"  of  Chairman  Harbt  P. 
Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  and  other  com- 
mittee members  critical  of  the  tax  bill. 

Byrd  has  consistently  held  that  taxes 
should  not  be  cut  until  the  budget  Is  bal- 
anced. 

RiBicoFF's  remarks  came  during  question- 
ing of  Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  an  early 
advocate  of  tax  cuts  to  spur  economic  growth 
and  reduce  unemployment. 

Heller  disputed  Ribicoft's  contention  that 
the  administration  Is  offering  the  tax  bill 
as  a  panacea  or  economic  cure-all.  He  said 
he  supports  a  "balanced  program"  of  vrhlch 
the  tax  measure  la  only  a  part. 

Under  a  barrage  of  hostile  questioning  by 
Byrd.  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican, 
of  Delaware,  and  Senator  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett. Republican,  of  UtAh,  Heller  stoutly 
maintained  his  thesis  that  the  Federal  budg- 
et can  be  balanced  best  through  expansion 
of  aggregate  demand  by  tax  cuts  even  If  It 
means  further  temporary  deficits. 

While  he's  In  favor  of  "prudence  In  Gov- 
ernment expenditures."  Heller  explained,  re- 
ductions In  Federal  spending  equivalent  to 
the  tax  cut  would  cancel  out  the  stimulative 
effect  of  the  program. 

This  brought  a  left-handed  compliment 
from  Byrd.  "You  are  the  first  Government 
witness  to  be  frank  enough  to  say  you  don't 
want  to  decrease  expenditures,"  the  chair- 
man told  Heller.  "You  actually  want  to  in- 
crease them." 

Heller  said  he  saw  little  inflationary  danger 
either  in  the  tax  program  or  in  recent  scat- 


ter price  Increases.  He  did,  however,  issue  an 
oblique  warning  about  so-called  adminis- 
tered price  Increases.  The  American  public 
would  have  little  sympathy,  he  said,  for  arbi- 
trary price  Increases  In  the  face  of  still  higher 
sales  and  profits  resulting  from  a  tax  cut. 

"We  have  had  several  direct  indications 
from  major  industrial  executives  •  •  •." 
Heller  continued,  "that  they  expect  a  tax  cut 
to  bring  about  volume  Increases  and  unit- 
cost  reductions  that  will  make  It  easier  to 
hold  current  prices  or  even  reduce  them." 

In  another  hearing.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Wat4 
son,  Jr.,  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  qa 
Employment  and  Manpower  that  passage  hi 
the  tax  blU  would  help  to  reduce  jobless  rolls. 

He  also  suggested  possible  shortening  of 
the  workweek — a  measure  opposed  by  tbe  ad- 
ministration and  almost  all  businessmen — as 
well  as  the  strengthening  of  area  redevelop- 
ment and  manpower  retraining  programs, 
earlier  social  security  retirement  benefits 
and  worker  relocation  allowances. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  Mr.  Heller  now 
considers  puritan  ethics  as  something  he 
can  live  with.  Personally,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  I  would 
rather  be  a  puritan  than  a  heller. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut deserves  credit  for  putting  coun- 
try above  party. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  [Mr.  I>ole] 
made  some  interesting  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  political  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
place  the  President's  name  in  the  homes 
of  all  deceased  veterans  of  all  wars. 

Last  August  I  had  received  a  number 
of  complaints  from  irate  families  of  de- 
ceased veterans — some  of  whom  had  been 
gone  15  to  20  years — concerning  the  pro- 
gram. I  made  inquiry  through  the 
Comptroller  Greneral  of  the  United 
States  and  received  most  revealing  in- 
formation, as  follows: 

Comptroller     General     of     thi 
Unfted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  31, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Devink:  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  August  31,  1963.  re- 
questing Information  on  the  cost  and  date 
of  initiation  of  the  Veterans'  Administratiotl 
progi^am  for  providing  certificates  honoring 
the  memory  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  program  was  Initiated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  a  result  of  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Belfer. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Minneapolis  Joint 
Veterans'  Council.  As  part  of  Its  implemen- 
tation of  the  program,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration designed  a  suitable  certificate  which 
was  later  approved  by  the  President.  Under 
the  broad  eligibility  requirements  established 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  next  of 
kin,  relatives,  or  friends  of  deceased  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  records  of  honor- 
able ser\-lce  may  obtain  memorial  certificates. 
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The  first  certificates  were  issued  In  March 
1962  and  wai^  In  memory  of  those  veterans 
■whose  deaths  were  reported  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  March  1962.  Since  April 
19<52  the  Veterans'  Administration  procedures 
have  provided  for  certincates  to  be  auto- 
matically Issued  to  eligible  next  of  kin.  upon 
receipt  of  notification  of  the  death  of  a  vet- 
eran. Notices  of  such  deaths  are  normally 
received  in  one  of  the  Veterans'  Adi^inlstra- 
tlon  regional  ofRces  which  Identifies  the  next 
of  kin  from  the  veterans'  records  and  notifies 
the  Veterans'  Administration  central  office. 
In  April  1963,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
expanded  the  program  to  include  veterans 
.  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  peacetime  veterans  who  died 
prior  to  March  1962.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration arranges  to  notify  the  next  of  kin 
by  having  the  Treasury  Department  Insert 
an  appropriate  letter  of  explanation  and  an 
application  for  a  certificate  with  the  com- 
pensation and  pension  checics  mailed  to  de- 
pendents of  deceased  veterans.  Such  let- 
ters and  applications  have  already  been 
mailed  to  about  434.000  next  of  kin  residing 
In  11  States.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
plans  to  mall  an  additional  841,000  applica- 
tions, during  the  period  October  1963  through 
April  1964,  to  those  next  of  kin  residing  in 
other  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Prom  March  1962  to  September  30.  1963. 
478,635  memorial  certificates  were  issued — 
250.820  were  issued  in  memory  of  those  vet- 
erans whose  deaths  have  been  reported  since 
March  1962  and  227.815  were  Issued  in  mem- 
ory of  those  veterans  whose  deaths  occurred 
prior  to  March  1962  when  applications  were 
received  from  the  next  of  kin  under  the  ex- 
panded program.  The  cost  of  issuing  memo- 
rial certificates  during  this  period  was  about 
$160,000.  or  an  average  cost  of  33.5  cents  for 
each  certificate. 

For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1964.  an 
estimated  627,000  memorial  cerUflcates  will 
be  Issued,  of  which  about  437,000  wUl  be  In 
memory  of  veterans  who  died  prior  to  March 
1962.  The  cost  of  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  Is  estimated  at 
about  $138,000.  or  about  22  cents  for  each 
certificate. 

Memorial  certificates  are  issued  honoring 
the  memory  of  deceased  veterans  who  served 
during  wartime  and  peacetime.  Since  the 
nimiber  of  Individuals  who  will  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  future  is  not  known, 
the  total  niunber  of  memorial  certificates 
that  wUl  be  Issued  cannot  be  determined. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  wartime,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion predicts  at>out  19  million  veteran  deaths 
from  fiscal  year  1966  through  2010.  Assiun- 
Ing  that  the  program  wUl  be  continued  until 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  2010  and  that  memorial 
certificates  will  be  issued,  about  $4.2  million 
will  be  expended  to  honor  these  wartime 
veterans. 

The  above  costs  have  been  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Include  the 
cost  of  printing,  supplies,  and  postage  and 
the  salaries  for  clerical  personnel  to  type  and 
process  the  certificates.  The  costs  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  special  typewriters — 
about  $7.000 — or  other  costs  which  are  not 
readily  determinable,  such  as  applicable  sal- 
ary cost  of  high-level  agency  personnel  and 
the  cost  of  office  space,  searching  the  vet- 
erans' records  for  next-of-kin  Information, 
and  certain  processing  Involving  automatic 
data  processing  equipment. 

No  specific  appropriations  have  been  made 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  memorial  certificate 
program.  Expenditures  to  carry  out  this 
program  are  being  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  general  operating  expenses 
for  fiscal  years  1962.  1963.  and  1964  (75  SUt 
357,  76  SUt.  732,  and  77  Stat.  74) . 


The   certificate  encloeed  with  your   letter 
of  August  31.  1963.  Is  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joaspu  Camfbtll. 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 


PROP.  FREDERICK  CHARLES 
BARGHOORN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  in  general  and  the 
academic  community  in  our  own  coun- 
try in  particular  and  throughout  the  free 
world  were  shocked  to  learn  yesterday 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  arrested  Prof. 
Frederick  Charles  Barghoom  on  a 
charge  of  spying. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
not  sit  idly  by  and  watch  this  scandalous 
conduct  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  im- 
punity. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  arrest  of  Yale  University  Professor 
Barghoorn.  who  was  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  scholar  to  assemble  material 
for  his  new  book,  is  nothing  more  than 
Soviet  retaliation  to  our  Nation's  long- 
overdue  move  yesterday  to  restrict  the 
travel  of  Communist  officials  from  So- 
viet satellite  nations  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  view  the  so- 
called  thaw  in  American-Soviet  relations 
with  any  confidence  when  the  Soviets 
violate  the  basic  precepts  of  civilized  be- 
havior by  arresting  American  citizens 
like  Professor  Barghoorn. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  would  sus- 
pend all  cultural  exchange  programs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  forthwith  if  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  either  release  Professor  Barghoorn 
by  Monday  or  spell  out  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars for  his  alleged  violations  and  give 
him  immediately  the  right  to  consult 
with  the  American  Ambassador  in  Mos- 
cow. 

Professor  Barghoom  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  cultural  exchange 
program  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Travel  Grants. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  force  Congress  to  act  on  this  reso- 
lution because  there  are  many  fine  as- 
pects in  the  cultural  exchange  program 
which  ofifer  hope  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  our  two  nations.  For  in- 
stance, I  saw  the  Moscow  Circus  a  few 
days  ago  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  But 
I,  for  one.  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by 
while  the  Soviet  Union  talks  out  of  both 
sides  of  its  mouth. 

The  arrest  of  Professor  Barghoorn  is 
symbolic  in  that  it  threatens  every  single 
American  who  would  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  whatever  may  be  the  reason. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  here 
in  Congress  should  serve  notice  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
Soviet  officials,  they  must  adopt  a  code 
of  ethics  which  befits  civilized  behavior. 
It  Is  an  established  fact  that  whenever 


the  United  States  has  cause  to  arrest  a 
Soviet  citizen  on  charges  of  spying,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  is  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  such  a  person  under 
American  arrest  and  a  bill  of  particulars 
is  immediately  presented  to  a  UjS.  Com- 
missioner during  the  arraignment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dictate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  how  it  is  to  operate  its 
internal  affairs,  but  certainly  we  are  not 
asking  too  much  when  we  demand  that 
American  citizens  arrested  in  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  advised  forthwith  of  the 
charges  on  which  they  are  held. 

I  think  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  let  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Moscow  meet  with  Professor  Barg- 
hoorn right  now  before  the  Soviets  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  down  his  will  and  apply- 
ing the  devlish  technique  of  forcing  him 
into  a  false  confession. 
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STATES  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Bruce]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 9  of  this  year,  the  Honorable 
Gene  Snyder,  of  Kentucky,  addressed 
the  Governmental  Affairs  School  of  the 
Indiana  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Madison.  Ind.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  remarks.  I  wish  to  make  his 
address  available  to  all  the  Members 
by  insertion  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  the  Honokable  Genk  Snydeb.  or 

Kentucky,     Befoek     the     Governmental 

Affairs  Committfe  of  the  Indiana  Junior 

Chamber  or  Commerce,  at  Madison,  Ind., 

November  9.  1963 

I  appreciate  the  honor  that  is  mine  by  your 
aslclng  me  to  come  and  speak  to  you  today. 
I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  subject 
which  you  have  chosen  for  this  meeting 
)«nd  which  you  have  directed  me  to  attempt 
4.0  discuss  to  some  extent.  The  siibject  of 
"States  rights"  which  you  have  choeen  for 
your  discussion  topic  for  this  meeting— is  a 
subject  which  means  a  lot  of  things  to  a 
lot  of  people.  For  example,  to  our  Negro 
friends  the  issue  of  States  rights  connotes 
segregation.  I  do  not  share  this  thinking. 
and,  of  course,  the  best  that  I  can  do  today 
is  to  try  to  discuss  with  you  as  best  I  can 
what  States  rights  means  to  me. 

During  my  short  political  career.  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  speak  many  times  and 
on  many  of  these  occasions  I  have  touched 
upon  this  issue  of  Statee  rights  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  ever  been  -called  upon 
to  discuss  this  as  a  sole  issue — and  so  as  I 
attempt  to  do  so  today.  I  ask  for  your  indul- 
gence with  me.  for.  in  this  respect,  this  con- 
stitutes a  new  exserlence  for  me. 

A  little  less  than  200  years  ago.  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  formed  a  government.  This  was 
perhaps  the  only  Revolution  in  all  history 
that  did  not  exchange  one  set  of  rules  for 
another.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  formed  a 
government  and  they  bound  it  with  a  Con- 
stitution— and  I  might  say  incidentally  they 
intended  that  the  Constitution  was  to  be  a 
watchdog  over  man's  freedoms — not  a  cow 
to  be  milked.  The  several  sovereign  States 
then  existing  decided  that  It  was  for  their 
best  interest  that  they  should  form  a  com- 
pact, or  a  contract  together,  delegating  some 
of  the  powers  that  then  existed  within  each 
of  the  sovereign  States  to  a  Federal  or  cen- 
tral authority,  which  would  be  for  the  mu- 
tual best  Interest  of  all  of  the  several  States. 
In  this  connection,  they  delegated  to  this 


Federal  Government,  which  they  set  up.  cer- 
tain powers  and  authorities  and  reserved  to 
each  of  those  soverelgrn  States  all  of  the  pow- 
ers that  they  did  not  so  delegate.  Therefore 
it  follows,  I  think,  that  the  division  of  pow- 
ers between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  States  must  be  controlled  by  the  con- 
tract that  was  entered  into  between  the 
States  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment limited  to  this  extent. 

Realizing  that  the  United  States  is  a 
federation  of  States,  bound  together  under 
a  constitutional  contract  that  established 
a  balance  of  powers  between  this  Federal 
Government  and  the  sovereign  State  govern- 
ments. I  think  it  therefore  becomes  evident 
that  the  concept  of  balance  Is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  form  of  government  that 
was  established  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
I  think  It  becomes  obvious  that  if  we  al- 
lowed too  much  of  the  power  to  remain  in 
the  respective  State  governments  that  the 
union  that  was  formed  by  the  constitutional 
contract  would  become  ineffective  and  dis- 
integrate. But  on  the  other  hand.  If  the 
central  government  should  acquire  too  much 
power,  then  the  States  would  lose  their  au- 
thority and  eventually  their  identity,  and  the 
central  government  would  be  the  controlling 
monolithic  type  of  State  that  we  have  seen 
develop — come  and  go— throughout  all  his- 
tory. The  kind  of  government  that  has  not 
long  existed  in  our  civilization  without  being 
overthrown  or  toppled  from  stresses  and 
strains  within  or  without. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  balance  Is  neces- 
sarily a  static  sort  of  a  situation  and  obvious- 
ly history  would  indicate  to  us  that  it  has 
not  been  static  at  all  because  we  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  grew  in  power  and 
authority  from  its  institution  until  about 
1800.  Then  I  think  the  penduluYn^  rather 
swung  and  the  power  movement  was  back 
toward  the  States  until  the  Civil  War.  How- 
ever, since  the  Civil  War.  that  is.  the  past  100 
years,  we  have  seen  the  pendulum  of  govern- 
mental power  swing  again  toward  Washing- 
ton, and  at  a  vastly  accelerated  rate  since 
about  1930. 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  a  Federal 
Government  that  is  so  big  that  it  cannot  be 
effectively  managed,  governed,  or  controlled 
by  any  one  man,  or  group  of  men.  regardless 
of  their  political  astuteness;  regardless  of 
their  knowledge;  regardless  of  their  ability; 
and  regardless  of  their  overall  competence. 
Today,  the  size  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  power  that  Is  exerted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Increasing  power  that 
Is  attempted  to  be  exerted  by  the  Federal 
Government  threatens  the  very  fundamental 
principles,  the  very  fundamental  nature  of 
our  Republic  by  undermining  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States — the  sovereignty  which  ex- 
isted prior,  to  the  Constitution  and  which 
but  for  the  relinquishment  of  some  of  this 
sovereignty  and  power,  there  would  be  no 
Federal  Government.  Second,  the  cost  of 
this  great  maas  in  Washington,  which  I 
prefer  to  call  the* puzzle  palace  on  the 
Potomac,  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  it 
impedes  the  economic  growth  of  our  country 
by  imposing  an  excessive  burden  of  taxation 
on  the  economic  resources  that  must  sup- 
port both  the  people  and  the  Government 
and.  third,  the  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
-Government  of  its  policies  which  are  now 
suggestive  of  the  police  state,  violate 
both  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
guarantees  of  personal  freedom  that  we  find 
therein. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  whole  picture  of  government  could 
be  more  properly  brought  Into  focus  and 
within  the  concept  of  the  Constitution  If 
we  would  bring  closer  to  home — that  Is.  to 
our  local.  State,  and  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments, those  governmental  services  and 
functions  that  should  properly  be  performed 
by  our  local  Bovernment.  but  which  have 
already  been  swept  Into  this  great  mass  of 


bureaucratic   entanglements   that    we   now 
see  In  Washington. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  ntUnutes.  If  we 
can,  the  perhaps  major  Influences  that  have 
promoted  the  great  growth  of  Federal  power, 

I  think  that  In  the  beginning  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  States  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  in  some  areas  that  did 
not  directly  affect  so  many  people,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  this  rather  slow  movement 
toward  Washington  went  unnoticed  and  un- 
aided by  the  States.  They  were  not  so  Jealous 
of  their  sovereign  right  as  perhaps  they 
should  have  been — and,  of  course,  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Reconstruction  days  damaged 
the  States  rights  concept  .In  tbe  thinking 
of  so  many  people.  The  trend  toward  a  cen- 
tral government  proceeded  at  a  most  mod- 
erate pace  after  the  Civil  War.  but.  of  course, 
was  stepped  up  Immensely  as  a  result  of  two 
World  Wars  and  the  necessary  change  that 
must  be  brought  about  under  such  great 
global  conflicts — but  I  think  there  are  prob- 
ably some  other  mpre  practical  and  ideologi- 
cal reasons  for  this  great  growth. 

You  know,  there  is  an  old  story  that  says 
you  cannot  kill  a  frog  by  dropping  him  In 
boiling  water — he  reacts  so  quickly  to  the 
sudden  heat  that  he  Jumps  out  before  he 
Is  hurt.  If  you  will  take  that  same  frog  and 
put  him  In  cold  water,  and  warm  It  up 
gradually,  he  never  decides  to  jvunp  until  It 
is  too  late.  But  then  he  Is  cooked.  And 
this  is  what  we  have  seen  transpire  during 
the  years;  men  being  Just  as  foolish  as  the 
frog  who  is  put  Into  cold  water — men  who 
have  had  their  fundamental  freedoms  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  Central  Government 
which,  if  you  had  attempted  to  take  away 
all  of  these  freedoms,  all  of  these  rights  of 
the  local  government,  If  you  please,  over- 
night— you  would  have  gotten  Into  a  violent 
revolution.  But  under  the  so-called  liberal 
concept,  we  have  seen  these  rights  being 
taken  away  from  the  States  graduaUy  under 
the  guise  of  security  or  peace  or  progress,  and 
we  may  well  be  at  the  point  where  we  could 
paralyze  an  entire  generation. 

You  see.  because  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  existed  In  the  early  30's,  a  very 
practical  development  occiured  which  was 
the  initiation  on  a  large  scale  of  Federal 
grants  and  aids  or  subsidies  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  took  over  and  assumed 
full  or  partial  responsibility  for  many  serv- 
ices and  activities,  the  performance  and  fl- 
nancing  of  which  had  been  always  within 
State  and  local  administrative  and  fiscal 
capacity.  Once  we  embarked  upon  this  proj- 
ect, there  were  pressures  from  the  various 
groups  who  were  to  profit  or  benefit  from 
these  various  types  of  grants  and  aids  to 
continue  and  increase  such  projects — and,  of 
course,  this  device  was  appealing  to  the  large 
majority  of  people  who  began  to  believe  that 
somebody  else  was  providing  the  money  and 
it  certainly  was  most  appealing  to  State  and 
local  officials  who  were  able,  through  political 
manipulation,  to  acquire  these  various  emol- 
lunents,  benefits.  Improvements  and  so  forth 
for  their  own  communities,  to  their  own 
credit,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  that 
very  dangerous  political  step  of  raising  taxes 
or  going  into  debt. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
has  literally  bought  its  way  into  the  area 
where  State  and  local  governments  should 
function  and  these  acts  of  purchase,  if  you 
please,  of  vote  buying,  if  you  please,  have 
seldom  been  questioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  who  has  construed  the  term  "general 
welfare"  as  broadly  as  they  wanted  to  so  as 
to  Include  everything  in  the  area  of  govern- 
ment— thereby  leaving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment free  to  move  Into  almost  any  area  that 
they  so  desired  to  sp>end  money  and  exercise 
control. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  this — regardless  of 
how  many  people  may  say  to  you  that  there 
are  certain  areas  where  you  can  receive  Fed- 


eral financing  without  Federal  control— and 
regardless  of  how  many  people  say  it  Is  writ- 
ten Into  the  law,  let  me  assure  you  that 
nobody  In  Washington  really  Ijelieves  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  case  of  Wichard 
V.  Filbum.  decided  In  1942,  the  Court  said 
in  effect  that  it  was  not  only  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  those  things 
which  it  finances,  but  that  it  was  its  duty.  I 
agree  with  this  very  thoroughly,  that  it  is 
utter  fiscal  Irresponsibility  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  your  tax  money  and 
not  control  how  It  is  to  be  si>ent.  We  only 
have  to  think  back  a  few  bUlion  dollars  to 
the  time  that  the  farmer  was  told  that  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  the  farmer  would  not  mean 
Federal  control. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  the  Ideological 
development  throughout  the  past  few  years 
where  it  was  popular  to  be  considered  a  lib- 
eral— for  I  think  so  many  people  connot* 
from  the  word  "liberal" — liberty— when  in 
truth  and  in  fact  the  current  application  of 
this  definition  is  a  total  distortion  of  our 
concept  of  liberty  and  reminds  me  so  much 
of  certain  countries  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Ciu-tains  who  refer  to  a  people's 
democracy. 

The  19th  century  liberal  advocated  liberat- 
ing Individuals  from  restrictions  and  con- 
trols of  government  whereas  the  20th  cen- 
tury liberal,  quite  to  the  contrary,  advocates 
more  controls  and  more  government — not 
less  government — advocates  more  regimenta- 
tion of  the  people  and  business — not  less 
support  of  the  people  by  the  government. 

The  Constitution  is  very  dear  to  me  and  I 
think  very  positively  that  it  was  drawn  to 
combat  the  centralist  theory  and  to  create 
a  reasonable  working  balance  between  Fted- 
eral  and  State  powers  and  responsibilities. 
The  Constitution  very  specifically  delegates 
certain  of  the  powers  of  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  very  specifically  re- 
serves all  of  those  rights  which  are  not  dele- 
gated to  the  sovereign  States.  Basically  the 
Constitution  delegates  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment those  truly  national  tasks  which  can  be 
performed  only  by  and  at  the  Federal  level 
of  government,  such  as  national  defense  and 
foreign  affairs  and,  second,  certain  other 
functions  which,  though  they  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  States,  it  would  be  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  all  of  our  citizens  gen- 
erally If  they  were  so  performed.  Examples 
of  this  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  weights  and  measures,  a 
currency  system,  a  jKJstal  system,  rules  and 
regulations  dealing  with  the  commerce  be- 
tween States  and  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, procedures  in  regard  to  bankruptcy 
and  naturalization  and  immigration.  These 
matters  were  reserved  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— to  the  Congress — not  because  they 
could  be  dealt  with  only  at  the  Federal  level, 
but  because  of  the  chaotic  condition  that 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  if  they  were  left 
to  the  several  States. 

And  as  I  have  said,  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically provides  for  reserving  to  the  States, 
that  is,  to  the  people — all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States.  Let  me  say  that  this  makes  more 
sense  today  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
necessary  today  than  it  was  in  1787. 

As  a  result  of  our  permitting  the  Central 
Government  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  and 
responsibility  for  functions  which  should 
belong  at  the  State  and  local  levels  and 
which  In  truth  and  fact  have  been  reserved 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  we 
have  seen  the  Federal  Government  get  en- 
tirely out  of  hand  In  regard  to  size,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  Today  l  out  of  every 
6  workers  In  the  United  States  is  employed 
by  some  branch  of  Government,  either  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local,  and  1  out  of  22.1  is 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
some  instrumentality  or  agency  thereof.  Of 
all  spending  for  goods  and  services  in  the 
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United  States,  Oovemment  accounts.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  lor  $1  out  of  every  %5. 
But  Federal  OoTemment  spending  alone  ac- 
counts for  $1  out  of  every  $8^9. 

Workers  on  public  payrolls  number  12.3 
million.  FUteen  years  ago  there  were  7.1 
million.  The  Federal  Oovernmenfs  em- 
ployees account  for  5.3  million  of  these  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  admin- 
istration, we  have  seen  employment  In  the 
Federal  Government — civilian  employees — 
Increase  at  the  rate  of  4,000  each  and  every 
month. 

Taxes  and  other  Government  receipts 
amount  to  35  percent  of  the  total  national 
Income.  The  Federal  Government  la  now 
collecting  1107.1  billion  a  year  In  all  of  Us 
various  funds  as  opposed  to  all  local  and 
State  governments"  Income  of  only  $52.6 
billion.  One  dollar  out  of  every  $4.50  of 
personal  Income  In  the  United  States  Is  tu:- 
counted  for  by  direct  Government  payments, 
with  $1  out  of  every  $8.56  by  direct  payments 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  total 
outlays  for  construction  In  the  United  States, 
the  Government  accounts  for  $1  out  of  every 
$4 — with  $1  out  of  $9.37  being  the  Federal 
Government.  Spending  by  public  agencies. 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  total  $165  billion 
a  year,  of  which  $104.9  billion  again  Is  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  spending. 

Another  consequence  of  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  Jurisdiction 
over  the  proper  functions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments Is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Its  attention  diverted  from  the 
truly  national  tasks.  During  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  we  have  seen  so  many 
examples  of  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress devoting  their  time  to  relatively  small 
matters.  We  have  bills  that  take  up  days 
of  debate  that  involve  strictly  local  and  sec- 
tional issues;  such  as  feed  grains  legislation, 
bills  to  control  the  raising  of  peanuts  that 
are  used  for  boiling,  vurban  renewal  matters, 
so-called  depressed  areas  bills,  mass  transit 
bills.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  waste  treat- 
ment. We  pay  a  terrifically  large  price  for 
the  administrative  and  congressional  time 
that  Is  devoted  to  these  matters  which 
ahould  be  handled  by  local  goverrunents  to 
the  neglect  of  truly  national  matters  which 
should  take  100  percent  of  the  time  of  the 
Federal  Government.  After  spending  over  a 
$100  billion  to  combat  and  contain  commu- 
nism aroxind  the  world,  we  have  allowed  the 
Communists  to  take  over  Cuba.  We  have 
seen  our  relations  get  bad  with  Canada. 
France.  England.  Latin  America.  We  have 
seen  the  situation  deteriorate  in  Korea,  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  the  Congo.  We  have  had  some 
unpleasant  experiences  with  Sxikarno  in  In- 
donesia. 

Everyone  admits  that  defense  costs  are  ex- 
cessive, that  there  is  waste  because  of  insig- 
nificant matters  such  as  the  three  branches 
of  the  Government  failing  to  get  together  on 
the  size  of  the  belt  loops.  There  is  a  sharp 
difference  between  the  experts  over  the  best 
defense  and  the  debate  continues  today  over 
missiles,  manned  bombers,  and  other  mat- 
ters— but  we  are  making  these  truly  national 
tasks  a  part-time  Job  when  they  should  be 
Important  enough  as  to  require  the  full  at- 
tention and  energy  of  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration and  all  of  those  at  the  Federal 
level  of  GkJvemment.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  the  abilities,  the  talents,  the  capa- 
bilities for  competent  national  leadership — 
and  our  attention  at  the  Federal  level  should 
be  directed  to  these  types  of  matters  and  not 
wasted  on  matters  which  are  not  really  Fed- 
eral business. 

Under  the  big  central  government  theory, 
it  Is  necessary  to  retain  punitive  tax  rates 
or  go  bankrupt.  Under  the  big  central  gov- 
ernment theory,  the  doctrine  Is  advocated 
that  government  must  support  the  people 
and  this  required  an  ever-widening  array 
of  benefits  that  these  political  theorists  are 


saying  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide.  In  effect  they  say  that  the  people 
are  too  stupid  to  buy  for  themselves.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  only  Income  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
and  the  resoxirces  of  its  people,  but  somehow 
or  other,  it  seems  politically  advantageous 
to  foster  the  Illusion  that  somebody  else  Is 
paying.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  even 
gotten  to  the  point  that  certain  of  our  politi- 
cal theorisU  in  high  positions  no  longer  feel 
that  taxes  are  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue,  but  rather  are  for  the  piirpose  of 
redistributing  the  wealth. 

And  while  I  am  touching  upon  taxes,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  position  which  it  has 
taken  at  its  pational  conventions  in  recent 
years  in  support  of  the  Herlong-Baker-type 
tax  reduction  which  definitely  ties  the  tax 
reduction  to  a  balanced  budget.  This  ap- 
proach is  the  approach  of  sound  and  sensible 
people. 

There  Is  another  consequence  of  the  per- 
mission of  big  central  government.    It  Is  the 
technique  of  promoting  centralism  by  assert- 
ing the  imminence  of  crisis  which  requires 
Federal    lnter\entlon.     It  has  been   a  very 
useful  tool  In  the  hands  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate  big   central   government  for  a   good 
many  years  now.     Many  times  the  crisis  Is 
not  real  and  apparently  one  that  Is  fiction 
serves   Just    as   well    to   support   the   theory 
that   the   Federal   Government   knows   what 
to  do.  Is  ready  to  do  It,  and  able  to  act  In 
the  alleged  emergency — and  further  supports 
the  theory  that  the  States  are  unwilling  or 
financially  unable  to  act.     In  recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  the  House  and  Senate  pass  the 
aid  to  higher  education  bill.    If  you  read  the 
CoNGEcssioNAL  Recokd,  you  Will  find  the  de- 
bate on  this  Issue — which  involves  subsidies 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  on  college 
campuses — to    center    basically    around    the 
very  urgent  need  for  assistance  In  this  area. 
You  would  think  from  reading  and  hearing 
this  debate  that  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education  across  this  country  are  paupers 
and   unable  to  construct  a  single  building 
over  and  beyond  a  simple  toolshed.     How- 
ever, if  you  will  examine  the  debate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,   you  may  notice 
that  during  the  colloquy  between  myself  and 
the     gentleman     from     Connecticut      (Mr. 
GiAiMO).  I  very  specifically  asked  the  gentle- 
man If  he  could  point  out  to  me  any  struc- 
ture built  on  a  college  campus  within  the 
last   10  years  that  gives   the  appearance  of 
having  been  built  under  an  austerity  budget. 
As  I  explained  then,  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  some  but  I  know  they  must  be  In  the 
minority  for  every  building  that  I  have  seen 
that  has  been  erected  on  a  college  campus 
In   the   past   few   years,   at  least   since   the 
Second   World   War,   does  not   give  the   ap- 
pearance of  an  austerity  budget  and  my  ra- 
quest    that   some   of    these    be    named    still 
remains  unanswered. 

The  Inaction  on  the  part  of  local  people  Is 
usually  due  to  their  realization  that  there  Is 
no  emergency.  We  recently  had  testimony 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  In  regard  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
As  this  bill  was  originally  enacted.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the 
full  financial  load  for  the  first  2  years  and 
thereafter  for  the  progranj  to  be  handled  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis  with  the  States. 
Only  about  five  States  considered  It  of 
sufficient  priority  to  enact  the  necessary  leg- 
islation in  their  State  legislatures  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  after  It  became  a 
50-50  program.  A  witness  from  the  State  of 
California  Indicated  in  direct  response  to 
some  of  my  questions  that  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  continue  100 
percent  financing  of  this  program  because 
we  in  the  Federal  Government  knew  what 


was  better  for  the  people  of  California  than 
the  local  legislature  did — and  further  that  It 
would  be  Impossible  or  virtually  impossible 
to  get  any  appropriation  out  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  for  such  a  program  because 
as  he  stated  It,  "In  California  you  have  to 
support  your  request  for  appropriations  with 
facts."  An  obvious  reference  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  feel  that  you  do  not 
have  to  support  the  request  for  an  appro- 
priation with  facts  when  you  are  dealing  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Another  very  serious  consequence  of  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  asfume 
the  responsibility  for  local  projects  and  al- 
lowing the  Federal  Government  to  grow  so 
large  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
begins  to  extend  Its  operations  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  public  functions  Into  the  field  of 
private  business.  The  Government  competes 
on  very  unequal  terms  with  Its  taxpaylng 
citizens  who  are  In  private  business.  Private 
business  must  supply  the  capital  and  sustain 
the  losses  of  its  ventures  whereas  In  the 
Government  operation,  the/e  is  no  Incentive 
of  making  a  profit  and  as  a  consequence, 
losses  are  Inconsequential.  The  Treasury 
supplies  ban  funds  at  interest  rates  below 
Its  own  cost  of  borrowing  In  many  Instances. 
REA  borrows  money  at  2  percent  less  than 
the  Federal  Government  pays  for  borrowing 
this  same  money. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  thought 
that  we  could  handle  our  own  affairs  but  we 
have  been  constantly  granting  to  big  Fed- 
eral Government  more  and  more  authority. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Government  is  a  lousy 
businessman.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  an  incompetent  manager.  It  Is 
obvious  that  Americans  are  good  business- 
men and  excellent  managers.  Where  we  get 
the  Idea  that  Government  can  do  It  better — 
big  government — the  Federal  Government — 
baffles  me.  All  evidence  Is  to  the  contrary. 
In  this  area  of  Government  encroaching 
upon  private  enterprise,  we  find  political 
theorists  today  that  say  that  the  public  sec- 
tor Is  destitute  and  the  private  sector  Is 
filthy  rich.  The  public  sector  means  gov- 
ernment— and  the  private  sector  means  In- 
dividual enterprise.  A  high  Government  of- 
ficial says:  "The  choice  our  Government 
must  make  Is  a  choice  between  the  public 
Interest  and  private  comfort." 

Another  Government  planner  says:  "We 
have  not  provided  the  public  sector  with 
enough  money  to  keep  up  with  the  private 
sector.  People  are  spending  their  money  on 
pleasures  and  gadgets  and  automobiles  that 
they  do  not  need."  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  take  from  the  people  the 
money  they  are  unwisely  spending  and  spend 
It  for  them,  wisely.  Senator  Harbt  Btrd. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
says  the  combined  debt  of  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  Instrumentalities  Is 
$1,242.000.000.000 — 6.642  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child — or  27,500  for  every  family 
of  fo\ir.  Is  the  public  sector  which  has  In- 
curred that  much  debt  underprivileged'' 
Consumer  debt  in  the  private  sector  is  only 
$56  billion  or  a  little  less  than  $3,000 
per  capita — or  less  than  $12,000  for  each 
family  of  four.  The  Federal  Government's 
Income  has  Increased  by  about  20  times  since 
I  was  born.  The  private  sector's  Income 
only  about  four  times.  Whatever  Is  or  is  not 
wrong  with  public  services.  It  cannot  be  snld 
that  they  have  been  deprived  of  money. 

The  big  difference  is  that  businesses  oper- 
ating In  the  private  sector  have  two  impor- 
tant incentives:  one,  they  must  compete 
and,  two.  they  must  have  a  profit.  Take 
away  these  two  necessities  and  you  have  a 
listless  organism.  The  Government  need 
not  make  a  profit  and  It  need  not  compete. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  to  your  attention 
an  article  appearing  In  the  September  9 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  entitled 
"Big  Government  In  United  SUtee  Getting 
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Too  Big?"  This  article  very  aptly  points  out 
that  with  increR«ed  spending  goes  a  rise  in 
the  power  over  business  and  over  the  lives 
of  our  individual  citizens.  It  (>oints  out  how 
the  present  administration  is  asking  that  the 
vast  spending  power  of  Government  be  used 
to  coerce  communities  and  corporations  into 
doing  what  the  Government  demands  and 
the  Increasing  demands  on  the  part  of 
bureaucrats  Is  for  still  more  power  to  be 
lodged  In  the  Federal  Government  Involving 
new  programs,  calling  for  new  spending  and 
new  tasks  for  the  Federal  police  to  carry  out. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  is  seeking 
the  power  to  police  all  race  relations,  the 
power  to  Investigate  and  hall  Into  court  all 
businessmen  whose  customers  complain  of 
discrimination,  the  power  to  grant  or  deny 
billions  of  dollars  annually  to  projects  and 
communities  depending  upon  how  they  ac- 
cept or  fall  to  accept  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Washington,  the  power  to  take  away  deposit 
Insurance  of  banks  or  mortgage  guarantees 
If  Federal  wishes  are  not  compiled  with,  the 
power  to  use  the  FBI  in  policing  activities 
once  considered  local,  the  added  power  to 
regulate  the  stock  market,  the  power  to  set 
up  a  youth  corps  to  work  in  cities,  the  power 
to  set  up  a  conservation  corps  to  work  In  the 
countryside,  the.  power  to  aid  mass  transit 
plans  in  cities^aU  of  this  is  in  addlUon  to 
the  existing  powers  that  Include,  among 
others,  the  power  that  goes  with  cash  spend- 
ing of  $120  billion  every  year;  the  power  to 
enforce  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
of  work;  the  power  to  police  labor  relations; 
the  power  to  support  farm  prices  and  re- 
strict output;  tdje  power  to  grant  or  deny 
subsidies  in  a  wide  range  of  fields;  the  power 
to  grant  or  deny  loans  for  many  purposes: 
the  power  to  condemn  private  property  for 
an  Increasing  range  of  Federal  projects;  the 
power  to  police  private  business  practices  in 
many  areas;  the  power  to  regulate  transporta- 
tion and  communications. 

Today  the  Government,  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  has  the  money  and  the 
power  to  help  local  communities.  This  power 
can  be  used  to  help  some  communities  while 
overlooking  the  plight  of  others — and  so  it 
Is  with  these  other  projects  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— Domestic  Peace  Corps.  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  mass  transit,  and  all  of 
these  other  various  projects  that  they  are 
looking  for.  | 

Under  the  conditions  which  we  live  today, 
every  individual,  every  businessman,  every 
corporation  runs  into  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  nearly  every  turn. 
The  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  detect  evidence  of  mergers  or  pricing 
practices  that  the  Government  might  think 
is  illegal.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
polices  advertising,  labeling  of  products,  and 
other  activities  of  business.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Congress  to  create  more 
power  In  supervising  the  design  of  packages. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  super- 
vises union  elections  for  bargaining  power, 
keeps  an  eye  on  union  contracts  with  em- 
ployers. There  Is  another  agency  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  minimum  wages  that  I  made 
reference  to  and  to  see  that  prevailing  wages 
are  paid  in  various  regions  by  Govern- 
ment contractore.  There  Is  now  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  include  certain  fringe 
benefits  in  figuring  prevailing  wages.  Rates 
of  numerous  kinds  are  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government — railroads.  electric 
power  companies,  pipelines,  interstate 
truckers,  bargellnes — you  name  It — and  the 
Government  is  telling  us  where  the  airplanes 
can  fiy  and  they  can  pay  or  withhold  the 
subsidy  to  the  airline  companies  as  they  see 
fit.  Radio  and  television  stations  operate 
under  Government  license  and  cannot  turn 
a  cold  shoulder  to  a  power-hungry  Federal 
Goverrunent.     Shipping  lines  and  shlpbulld- 
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ers  quite  often  operate  under  Federal  sub- 
sidy. About  a  third  of  the  country's  agri- 
culture operates  under  Goverrunent  controls 
in  one  form  or  another  with  price  supports 
for  an  equal  share  of  the  farm  community. 
Production  controls  are  applied  to  many  of 
the  crops  that  are  price  supported. 

The  Government  is  involved  In  banking, 
with  over  a  third  of  the  home  mortgages 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration or  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  bank  deposits  are  guaranteed  and  super- 
vised by  the  Government  and  building  and 
loan  associations  are  supervised  by  a  differ- 
ent agency.  We  have  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  makes  direct  loans  to  finance  ex- 
ports and  various  sorts  of  insurance  guaran- 
tees  for   exports   made   by   American    firms. 

Some  of  these  are  obviously  proper  Govern- 
ment functions — but  many  of  them  are  not. 
If  we  stop  and  think  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
will  find  that  there  are  very  few  areas  of 
our  dally  lives  that  are  not  now  within  the 
8coi>e  of  the  all-powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Programs  are  piled  on  top  of  pro- 
grams. Workers  are  retrained  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
They  are  retrained  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  There  are  provisions  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  for  the  retraining  of 
workers.  Vocational  education  is  given 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  under 
Smith-Hughes,  under  George-Barden — and  I 
was  told  by  a  Member  of  Congress  the  other 
day,  who  has  done  some  research  Into  this 
area,  that  he  has  already  found  over  13  dif- 
ferent programs  under  which  a  worker  can 
be  retrained  and  he  believes  that  there  are 
about  10  more.  Obviously  the  answer  is 
not  the  retraining  of  workers.  ITie  answer 
is  Jobs.  So  you  retrain  a  worker  under  all 
13  of  these  programs  and  without  Jobs,  you 
have  only  trained  him  so  that  be  knows  what 
kind  of  work  he  is  out  of.  But  this  gets 
us  away  from  the  point  that  I  have  tried  to 
make  in  this  discussion  with  you.  I  know 
that  I  have  talked  too  long  and  perhaps 
rambled  on  away  from  the  subject  to  some 
extent — and  for  this  I  apologize. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  we  are  de- 
stroying the  people  we  are  trying  to  help  in 
turning  so  many  of  our  freedoms  and  liberties 
over  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  mean 
that  when  a  farmer  Is  paid  for  not  farming, 
we  are  encotiraglng  idleness,  Indigence, 
apathy,  and  decay.  I  mean  that  when  any 
American  gets  sick  and  counts  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay.  that  there  is  no  Inducement 
for  him  to  work  and  save  for  the  rainy  day. 
I  believe  that  when  shipbuilders  and  airline 
operators  can  always  rely  on  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy that  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  try 
for  efficiency  and  Improvement.  This  list 
could  be  expanded  on  and  on  and  on — but  I 
say  that  Washington's  deepening  Intrtislon 
Into  our  dally  lives  Is  nobody's  fault  but  our 
own.  We  keep  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  and  do  for  us  those  things 
which  traditionally  we  have  been  doing  for 
ourselves^  We  make  a  lot  of  Fourth  of  July 
speeches  but  we  still  vote  for  Santa  Claus. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  government  to  per- 
form increasing  services  has  to  get  bigger  and 
bigger  and  bigger — and  we  spoon  fed,  over- 
taxed and  overweight  get  weaker  and  weaker 
and  weaker. 

The  road  that  we  are  traveling  with  a  big 
Central  Government,  with  a  welfare  state,  is 
the  road  of  a  dependent  people.  This  great 
country  is  going  in  the  direction  of  having 
so  many  of  Its  people  become  dependent  upon 
it. 

The  average  age  of  the  world's  great 
civilizations  is  200  years.  The  nations 
progressed  through  this  sequence : 

From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith;  from 
spiritual  faith  to  great  courage;  from  cour- 
age to  liberty;  from  liberty  to  abundance; 
from  abundance  to  selfishness;  from  selfish- 
ness to  complacency;   from  complacency  to 


apathy;  from  apathy  to  dependency;  and 
from  dependency  back  again  Into  bondage. 

In  13  yean  our  United  States  wiU  be  200 
years  old.  This  cycle  is  not  Inevitable — but 
I  say  that  It  depends  upon  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  a  proper  balance  between  the 
rights  of  our  local  goverrjnents  and  the 
rights  of  our  Federal  Government — and  to 
keep  the  maximum  amount  of  authority  on 
a  local  level  where  it  can  be  dealt  with  more 
efficiently,  more  economically,  and  nearer 
the  i>eople  whose  future  it  controls. 

I  thank  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  MACHINERY  FOR 
THE  SUPERVISION  OF  DISARMA- 
MENT AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
PEACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  a  number  of  oiir  col- 
leagues and  myself — my  resolution  being 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  219 — re- 
questing the  President  to  explore  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  international 
machinery  for  the  supervision  of  disar- 
mament and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
An  identical  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clash  and  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  other 
body. 

An  old  proverb  tells  us  that  a  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  is  started  with  a 
single  step.  Our  Nation  has  taken  the 
important  first  step  by  supporting  the 
test  ban  treaty.  The  treaty  alone  can- 
not insure  a  just  and  lasting:  peace  but 
if  the  leaders  of  the  major  nations  of  the 
world  press  for  such  a  peace  with  hon- 
esty and  diligence  we  can  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  warless  world. 

Recognizing  that  the  potential  for  de- 
struction has  attained  frightening  pro- 
portions, the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  14th  session  unanimously 
adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control" 

President  Eisenhower  stated  to  the 
15th  General  Assembly: 

Thus,  we  see  as  our  goal,  not  a  superstate 
above  nations,  but  a  world  community  em- 
bracing them  all,  rooted  in  law  and  Justice 
and  enhancing  the  potentialities  and  com- 
mon purpKxes  of  all  peoples. 

Subsequently,  President  Kennedy  has 
affirmed: 

Our  primary  long-range  interest  Is  general 
and  complete  disarmament — designed  to  take 
place  by  stages,  permitting  parallel  political 
developments  to  build  the  new  Institutions 
of  peace  which  would  take  the  place  of  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  wage  peace  as 
diligently  as  we  once  waged  war.  We 
must  explore  every  avenue,  and  direct 
our  energies  along  those  paths  which 
promise  a  reduction  of  world  tensions 
and  mutual  distrust.  We  must  take  the 
leadership  in  creating  a  climate  for 
peace. 

To  implement  our  avowed  goal  of  a 
permanent  peace,  we  are  requesting  the 
President  to  consider  whether  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  international  ma- 
chinery for  the  supervision  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  peace  may 
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best  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Such  machinery  might  include,  first,  an 
International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion; second,  a  i>ermanent  World  Peace 
Force :  and,  third,  world  tribunals  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  or  such  other  international  in- 
stitutions as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  world  peace  under  the 
rule  of  law. 

This  is  not  a  "peace  at  any  price"  pro- 
posal. Rather,  it  is  a  logical  and  calcu- 
lated step.  Constant  attention  must  be 
given  to  effective  and  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  controls,  and  aggression  in  any 
form  must  be  contained  and  eradicated. 

The  road  to  a  peaceful  world  has  in- 
deed been  a  rocky  one.  and  its  pitfalls 
have  frequently  trapped  the  unwary. 
The  mistakes  made  by  gullible  European 
leaders  in  the  1930's — sins  committed  in 
the  name  of  peace — led  not  to  peace, 
but  to  war. 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  the  same 
mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  body 
take  the  leadership  In  the  quest  for  a 
lasting  and  eCfectlve  peace.  A  long  step 
In  that  direction  would  be  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  I  discuss  here  today.  I 
fervently  trust  It  will  win  committee  and 
floor  approval  before  this  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  adjourns. 


U.S.  FOREIGN   POLICY  IN  THE  PA- 
CIFIC AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  McDowell]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  a  great  deal  at 
stake  In  countries  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Malaysia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Many  Americans  share  this  view 
today. 

Our  Interest  In  the  Pacific  Is  of  rather 
recent  origin.  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  point  to  a  single  event  as  a  special 
turning  point  In  history.  But  I  will  take 
the  risk  and  point  a  finger  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  surprise  bombing  of  our  naval 
installation  there  did  more  than  catapult 
us  into  the  Second  World  War.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  American  Involvement  and 
responsibility  In  the  Pacific.  It  was  not 
that  we  had  had  no  prior  contact  with 
that  part  of  the  world.  Rather  It  was 
that  before  the  Second  World  War  our 
interest  In  the  Pacific  had  been  some- 
what casual  and  sporadic. 

The  limited  contact  we  had  with  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  was  mostly  cul- 
tural and  economic.  These  were  more 
Important  than  our  political  activities. 
Other  countries  such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  established 
colonies.  The  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Philippines,  was  not  in- 
clined to  build  up  a  large  oversea  em- 
pire. Instead,  as  one  writer  has  aptly 
described  it,  we  introduced  Christianity. 
Concord  grapes,  and  cash  registers.    Our 


traders  returned  to  the  American  shores 
with  silks  from  Japan,  jade  from  China, 
and  tea  from  Formosa.  In  spite  of  grow- 
ing commerce,  the  Pacific  was  a  long  dis- 
tance away.  It  was  a  strange  and  im- 
famlllar  region  where  the  languages  and 
religions  and  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple were  completely  different. 

We  did  not  make  any  great  effort  to 
learn  about  the  Pacific.  Our  attention 
was  focused  for  the  most  part  on  this 
country  and  Its  ties  with  the  West.  This 
orientation  encouraged  us  to  look  across 
the  Atlantic  rather  than  the  Pacific.  We 
followed  our  ancestry  back  to  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  and  studied  the  history 
of  Europe.  The  usual  college  student.  It 
Is  probably  safe  to  say,  knew  more  about 
the  distant  moon  than  he  did  alx)ut  Ko- 
rea, and  more  about  ancient  Rome  than 
he  did  about  the  China  of  his  own  day. 
It  was  to  be  many  years  before  the  Pa- 
cific would  be  more  than  a  remote 
exotic  region  to  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  countries  in  the  area  would 
present  as  they  do  now  some  of  the  most 
vital  of  the  foreign  problems  of  our 
times. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Pacific  during  pre-World  War  II 
years  was  somewhat  vague  and,  at  Its 
best,  fragmentary  In  Its  application.  We 
were  primarily  concerned  with  trade  op- 
portunities. It  was  an  outlook  that  was 
refiected  In  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the 
time.  The  very  first  contacts  of  this 
country  with  the  Pacific  were  the  trading 
voyages  to  Canton  In  the  earliest  years  of 
our  history.  In  1853  Commodore  Perry 
paid  his  famous  visit  to  Japan  and 
opened  the  islands  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  long  main- 
tained an  Interest  In  China,  and  we  tried 
to  keep  the  door  open  to  that  vast  land. 
We  took  possession  of  the  Philippines  In 
1898.  but  assumed  the  responsibility  with 
some  misgivings.  At  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  In  1900  we  sent  a  small 
military  force  to  rescue  and  protect 
Americans  In  China.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  Japanese-Russian  peace  in  1905. 
He  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Japanese 
because  they  felt  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  favored  Russia.  We  were  hosts  in 
1922  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  at  the  Washington  Conference 
which  set  up  a  formula  on  the  limitation 
of  navies.  However,  it  really  was  not  un- 
til the  late  1930's  that  the  Pacific  began 
to  assume  a  position  of  major  Impor- 
tance in  American  foreign  policy.  It  was 
then  that  we  became  concerned  over  the 
expansion  of  Japanese  power  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  Second  World  War  had  profound 
consequences.  In  the  Pacific  the  posi- 
tions of  the  former  colonial  jKJwers, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  seriously  weakened.  They 
never  regained  the  Influence  they  en- 
joyed before  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  found  Itself  in- 
volved more  completely  than  ever  in  this 
area.  We  had  shouldered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  war  effort  In  the  Pacific  and, 
when  victory  came,  American  Infiuence 
was  predominant.     We  were  In  China 


helping  to  sustain  the  tottering  Nation- 
alist Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek; 
we  had  regained  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  and  after  the  Japanese 
surrender  we  became  the  occupying 
power  in  Japan.  The  United  States  sud- 
denly found  itself  in  a  position  of  un- 
rivaled leadership  in  the  Pacific. 

There  were  those  who  believed  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Second  World  War 
should  prove  to  have  been  only  a  tempo- 
rary involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Pacific.  These  people  were  hopeful  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  we  might  return 
to  our  preoccupation  with  America  and 
the  West.  Biit  It  was  not  to  be  the  case. 
Not  only  had'  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation Invalidated  the  Idea  that  the 
Pacific  was  the  Par  East  and  far  away. 
More  important,  the  new  global  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  made  it 
impossible  to  disregard  this  key  area  of 
the  world.  Today,  It  Is  safe  to  say.  Pa- 
cific affairs  rate  equally  with  European 
affairs  in  the  attention  it  receives  by  our 
Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  at  least 
four  basic  reasons  why  the  Pacific  Is  Im- 
portant to  us.  In  the  first  place,  almost 
60  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
in  the  area  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  Ignore  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  world's  population.  Second,  the 
Pacific  Is  an  area  of  turmoil  and  unrest, 
a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  commu- 
nism. It  Is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
people  are  fighting  small  wars  in  the 
Pacific.  Third,  the  Slno-Soviet  split  and 
rivah-y  has  Intensified  the  brash  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Communist  Chinese,  and 
they  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendent countries  in  the  Pacific.  And, 
fourth,  the  development  potential  of  the 
Pacific  is  tremendous.  Japan  has  the 
world's  fastest  growing  economy,  and 
even  the  so-called  backward  countries 
are  beginning  to  stir.  These  countries 
have  a  rich  potential  in  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  that  we  cannot  risk  los- 
ing to  the  forces  of  communism. 

In  this  context,  the  tasks  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Pacific  have  been  two. 
First,  we  have  been  helping  to  deter 
aggression  and  to  maintain  peace.  We 
have  worked  to  prevent  threats  to  the 
Independence  of  free  countries  In  the 
Pacific.  The  United  States  has  been 
willing  and  ready  to  respond  to  crises 
that  may  require  our  military  power. 
Second,  we  have  been  assisting  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Pacific  in  their  process  of 
nation  building.  The  military  might  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  means  and 
not  an  end.  Its  power  has  been  used  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  to  develop  freely.  And  In  this 
struggle  for  national  development  we 
have  contributed  generously  In  funds  and 
material. 

This,  then.  Is  the  substance  of  the  U.S. 
policy  In  the  Pacific.  The  chief  source 
of  danger  to  our  efforts  on  this  front  is 
communism,  In  particular  Communist 
China.  Compared  to  any  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Pacific,  Conununist 
China  Is  a  strong  military  power.  It  has 
a  very  large  army.  The  leaders  seem 
to  care  little  for  human  life.    They  have 
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shown  a  tendency  to  embark  on  reckless 
and  even  desF>erate  ventures.  They 
preach  a  doctrine  that  appeals  to  the  dis- 
illusioned and  downtrodden.  Though 
the  Communist  camp  has  suffered  a  se- 
rious split,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  at  some  future  time  Pelping 
and  Moscow  will  draw  together  again. 

Turning  to  the  other  Communist 
countries  in  the  Pacific,  we  find 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  driven 
dangerously  by  the  same  aggressive 
forces.  They  are  small  countries  and 
not  nearly  so  powerful  as  Communist 
China.  Yet  we  see  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  able  to  mount  campaigns 
of  subversion  and  terrorism  In  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam.  These  attempts  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  Independence 
of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  are  a  direct 
threat  to  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  Is  firmly  committed  to  oppose  this 
threat  and  it  has  taken  steps  to  see  that 
aggression  will  not  succeed  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

We  have  been  greatly  concerned  \fc'ith 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  I  re- 
cently spent  a  few  days  there.  The 
United  States  is  undergoing  one  of  Its 
severest  tests  In  this  small  country. 
South  Vietnam  has  been  the  major 
recipient  of  our  assistance  In  the  Pacific. 
The  recent  events  there  make  it  fitting 
that  we  examine  the  American  policy 
toward  South  Vietnam.  In  order  to  put 
South  Vietnam  in  the  prop)er  perspective, 
I  think  it  Is  Important  to  look  back  on 
its  recent  past.  Vietnam  was  divided  in 
1954,  after  8  years  of  terrible  civil  war. 
At  the  time  there  were  very  few  who 
thought  that  South  Vietnam  had  much 
chance  of  survival.  It  was  beset  by 
many  problems.  There  were  the  armies 
of  the  rival  religious  sects;  the  economy 
was  in  complete  ruin;  and  a  flood  of  al- 
most 800,000  destitute  refugees  had  de- 
scended from  the  north.  But  South 
Vietnam  was  able  to  survive,  and.  In 
many  ways.  Its  recovery  was  miraculous. 

South  Vietnam,  led  by  Its  President, 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  effectively  Integrated  the 
vast  Influx  of  refugees  Into  its  society; 
the  armies  of  the  rival  religious  groups 
were  overpowered;  major  agrarian  and 
educational  reform  plans  were  carried 
out;  food  production  was  increased  im- 
pressively; and  in  general  South  Viet- 
nam was  making  progress  at  a  rate  that 
would  have  been  respectable  even  for  a 
country  enjoying  peace.  It  was  prob- 
ably this  very  progress  that  brought  on 
a  sudden  Intenslflcatlon  of  the  guerrilla 
war  directed  from  North  Vietnam.  In 
1960  this  campaign  to  reduce  South 
Vietnam  to  ruin  was  openly  announced 
from  Hanoi.  The  response  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Communist  challenge  was 
immediate.  We  substantially  Increased 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  Throughout  we  have 
stressed  the  equ^l  Importance  of  political 
and  social  measures  If  victory  was  to  be 
achieved.  There  were  no  Illusions.  It 
was  understood  that  a  quick  and  spec- 
tacular victory  could  not  be  expected 
and  that  it  would  take  persistent  effort 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  ourselves  over  a 
long  period  of  time.    Here  I  might  make 


the  very  observation  that  we  have  not 
been  disappointed  in  the  expectation. 

To  be  frank,  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  being  lost  in  1961  when  we 
decided  to  begin  our  aid  buildup.  The 
attacks  of  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  were 
increasing  In  frequency  and  Intensity. 
Government  ofiBcials  were  being  assas- 
sinated in  the  countryside  at  the  appall- 
ing rate  of  eight  each  day.  And  there 
was  considerable  fear  that  the  Com- 
munists would  soon  be  able  to  gain  firm 
control  of  some  of  the  more  remote  areas 
and  set  up  a  seat  of  government  which 
the  Communist  bloc  could  recognize  and 
aid. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  intensify  Its  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnam  quickly  led  to  an 
Improvement  in  the  situation.  We  pro- 
vided additional  military  equipment, 
technical  advisers,  and  substantial  finan- 
cial help.  By  1962  attacks  by  the  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  declined  steadily.  Roads 
and  rail  lines  were  once  again  opened  to 
traflBc.  Ofllcials  were  no  longer  so  vul- 
nerable to  attempts  on  their  lives.  And 
perhaps  most  important  there  were  no 
areas  where  the  Vietcong  were  immiuie 
to  government  penetration.  There  were 
many  indications  of  progress,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  reason  for  optimism. 

Then  suddenly  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam  took  a  sharp  tuni  for  the  worse. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Buddhist 
crisis.  The  conflict  betw^een  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and 
the  Buddhists  and  their  sjmipathizers 
placed  a  tremendous  stress  on  a  country 
that  was  already  involved  in  a  critical 
war  with  the  Communist  enemy.  It  was 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  yet  President 
Diem  did  not  take  the  proper  steps  to 
eliminate  the  problem.  He  thought  he 
could  stamp  it  out.  We  made  ourselves 
abundantly  clear  about  our  view  of  the 
situation.  In  Its  official  statements  the 
United  States  stood  firmly  for  religious 
freedom  in  Its  foreign  policy  as  well  as 
in  its  domestic  life.  It  expressed  Its  deep 
concern  about  the  Buddhist  Issue  In 
South  Vietnam,  not  only  because  of  our 
belief  in  the  ideal  of  freedom  but  also 
because  the  dispute  could  only  help  the 
Communist  Vietcong  guerrillas. 

We  hoped  that  this  issue  could  be 
prMnptly  and  justly  resolved.  President 
Diem,  however,  did  not  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  defuse  the  highly  explo- 
sive situation.  The  result  was  that  on 
November  1  a  sudden  coup  d'etat  swept 
President  Diem  from  power.  A  new  pro- 
visional government  was  set  up,  headed 
by  a  military  junta  under  Gen.  Duong 
Van  Minh.  During  the  rebellion  Presi- 
dent Diem  met  with  a  violent  and  igno- 
minious death.  There  is  something  tragic 
about  that  because,  at  one  time,  he  had 
been  a  national  hero  who  fought  with 
courage  against  great  odds. 

The  fact  that  the  government  of  Pres- 
ident Diem  has  been  overthrown  does 
not  mean  that  the  problems  that  existed 
have  now  suddenly  disappeared  into  thin 
air.  The  provisional  goverrmient  of 
South  Vietnam,  however,  gives  every  ap- 
pearance of  offering  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship the  South  Vietnamese  people 
want — greater    personal    freedom    and 


liberty  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  CommimlstB.  It  Is 
of  course  too  early  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, but  the  new  government  seems  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  the  failures  of  the 
preceding  regime  of  President  Diem  and 
Is  taking  steps  to  correct  them.  The  new 
goverimiient  has  vowed  to  guarantee  fun- 
damental liberties,  in  particular,  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
It  has  also  promised  to  rewrite  the  con- 
stitution and  pave  the  way  for  free  elec- 
tions within  the  next  year.  We  have 
been  encouraged  by  such  expressions  of 
intent. 

We  also  recognize,  however,  that  South 
Vietnam  remains  a  country  with  few 
democratic  traditions.  There  is  the  risk 
that  the  new  leaders  will  drift  toward 
dictatorial  rule.  The  experiences  in 
other  countries  where  the  military  have 
taken  over  the  reins  of  power  should 
make  us  view  the  ruling  junta  in  South 
Vietnam  with  caution.  And  aside  from 
this  uncertainty  the  problem  of  the  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  still  exists.  These  dedi- 
cated Commimists  remain  very  strong 
and  very  determined.  It  appears,  in  fact, 
that  they  have  stepped  up  their  attacks 
in  recent  days.  There  Is  no  sign  that  the 
Communist  bloc  is  faltering  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  Vietcong.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  enemy  that  is  patient  and  that 
is  willing  to  suffer  adversity.  There  still 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  struggle  ahead 
in  South  Vietnam  before  we  achieve  a 
final  victory. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  be  optimistic 
but  cautious  about  the  future.  The  Viet- 
namese have  demonstrated  their  capac- 
ity for  sacrifice  and  their  determination 
to  survive  as  a  free  people.  In  South 
Vietnam  the  Communist  attempt  to 
dominate  the  Pacific  area  has  been 
halted.  To  appropriate  a  phrase  that 
President  Kennedy  used  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  the  spearpoint  of 
Communist  aggression  has  been  blimted 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a  statement 
with  an  optimistic  ring  to  It.  and  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  feeling  hopeful  about 
the  situation  there.  We  enjoy  an  ad- 
vantage which  the  Commimists  have  not 
been  able  to  match.  In  South  Vietnam 
and  In  the  Pacific  area  as  a  whole  we  are 
working  In  free  association  with  free  peo- 
ples. There  is  no  stronger  basis  of  re- 
lationship between  countries.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  American  commitment  In 
the  Pacific  Is  essentially  a  wise  one,  and 
it  deserves  our  continuing  support. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BtTRLEsoNi ,  for  the  balance 
of  the  we^.  on  account  of  oflflclal  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  RoosBVBLT,  for  November  14  and 
15,  1963,  on  account  of  official  business 
in  Lo6  Angeles. 
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Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hechler),  on  account  of  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Karth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HfCHLER) ,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bruce  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reifel)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  November  13. 

Mr.  SiBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rei- 
fel), for  1  hour,  on  November  21. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reifel),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reifel),  for  15  minutes,  on  November 
14. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION     OP    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steed  the  remarks  he  made  earlier 
today  and  to  include  a  tabulation. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reifel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CooLEY. 

Mr.  Leggett. 


.        ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  sub- 
merged lands  to  the  Governments  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa, 
and  for  other  piupoees; 

H.R.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State 
of  Indiana; 

H.R.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for 
public  park  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
union  health  center  in  the  United  States  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)   the 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, November  14,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
nooru 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquida- 
tion activities  of  the  national  defense,  war 
and  reconversion  activities  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  as  of  the  pe- 
riod ended  September  30,  1963,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  163.  83d  Congress  and  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  FJl.  4633); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  18  U.S.C. 
1114.  relating  to  assaults  and  homicides,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  report  on  the 
study  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  in- 
juries, health  hazards,  and  other  health  and 
safety  conditions  in  metal  and  nonmetaUlc 
mines  conducted  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1961.  Public  Law  87-300;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  apportionment  requirement  in  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  January  16,  1883.  to  temporary 
summer  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  897) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  898.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committed  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  8986.  A  bill  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  899).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIi.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.R.  9104.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
improved  methods  of  education  of  students 
with  epilepsy  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  9105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  (in  certain  cases)  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child  by  the  surviving  spouse  of 
an  insured  Individual  will  entitle  such  child 


to  benefits  on  such  individual's  wage  record; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  0106.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  Reorganization,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  9107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  10-year 
net  operating  loss  carryover  for  losses  aris- 
ing from  expropriation.  Intervention,  or  con- 
fiscation  of  property  by  governments  of 
foreign  countries  and  to  specify  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  recovery  of  such  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  9108.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  9109.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Interference 
with    the   free   exercise  of  religion;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R  9110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  health 
care  of  senior  citizens  through  a  program  of 
voluntary  medical  and  hospital  Insurance 
and  tax  credits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAEBLER : 
H.R.  9111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  loans  to  small-business 
concerns  Injured  by  their  Inability  to  process 
and  market  certain  products  because  of  dis- 
ease or  toxicity  in  such  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  9112.  A  bin  to  grant  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
January  16.  1883,  the  opportunity  to  examine 
and  reply  to  certain  evaluations  of  their  pro- 
motion qualifications,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  9113.  A  bni  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061  to  pro- 
hibit the  furnishing  of  economic  assistance 
to  any  country  which  does  not  grant  to  the 
United  States  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  admission  of  our 
expwrts;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  9114.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  method  for 

collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments  of 

water  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    235.  Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  AflTairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  236.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia: 
the  return  of  exiles  from  these  nations  from 
slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
the  conduct  of  free  elections  in  these  na- 
tions; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  9115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgious 
Kaloides;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.R.  9116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Evangelos  Moustakas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H  R.  9117.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
L.   Fernandez   Rlvas;    to  the   Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJl.  9118.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Ernest  J. 

Carlin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 

H.R.  9119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agaram 

K.    Sreekanth;    to    the    Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
450.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Charles  W.  Winegarner,  legislative  secre- 
tary. Citizens  Congressional  Committee,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  to  take  the  initial  steps  nec- 
essary to  bring  at>out  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  will 
forever  guarantee  the  protection  of  our 
Christian  traditions  and  the  right  of  our 
people  to  pray  and  honor  Holy  Scripture 
In  their  Institutions,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

WEDNESD.iY,  November  13,  1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
October   22.   1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offei-ed  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted:  Prom  the  flicker- 
ing torches  of  our  own  understanding. 
Into  Thy  holy  Ught  we  would  lift  the  dif- 
ficult decisions  of  the  public  service 
which  are  focused  within  these  walls.  In 
the  brooding  silence  of  this  still  moment 
may  the  open  windows  of  faith  flood  our 
darkness  with  the  radiance  of  the  eter- 
nal, that  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze  this 
toiling  day  may  brighter,  fairer  be. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  interpre- 
ters of  Thy  mind  who,  with  brush  or  pen 
01  winged  words,  bring  even  one  more 
syllable  of  reality,  one  more  gleam  of  the 
truth  which  makes  men  free.  Clothe 
our  failing  flesh  with  Thy  renewing 
grace,  as  now  we  bring  our  incomplete- 
ness to  Thy  completeness.  Grant  us  in- 
ner greatness  of  spirit  and  clearness  of 
vision  to  meet  and  match  the  large  de- 
signs of  this  glorious  and  challenging 
day,  that  we  may  keep  step  with  the 
drumbeat  of  Thy  truth  which  is  march- 
ing on. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter:        I 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESttENT   PEO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C..  November  13,  1963 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from   the   Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Le«  Metcalf,  a  Senator 


from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cabl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    METCALF   thereupon   took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
November  12,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  Bllia  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H.R.  2073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  sub- 
merged lands  to  the  governments  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  1 50th 
anniversary  of  the  sUtehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana; 

H.R.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  on 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to 
permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for  pubUc 
park  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  union 
health  center  in  the  United  States  by  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  states 
ments  limited  to  3  minutes.  s 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nominations  of  Col.  Al- 
fred Carlisle  Hanison,  Col.  Erwin  Case 


Hostetler,  Col.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  Col.  Thomas  Roberts  White,  all  of 
the  Adjutant  General's  Corps,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  major 
general,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Commerce: 

Otto  E.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  permanent  commissioned  teaching  staff 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  as  an  associate 
professor  with  the  grade  of  commander;  and 

William  R.  Gill,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  Elman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term 
of  7  years,  from  September  26,  1963. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation ofthis  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO   NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  619,  Senate 
Resolution  218. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  conveying  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Research  Council  congratula- 
tions for  its  contributions  to  science  and 
technology  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  hereby  Joins 
with  the  President  and  people  of  our  Na- 
tion in  conveying  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  such  Academy  congratulations  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  outstanding  con- 
ulbutions  made  by  the  Academy  during  the 
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past  one  hundred  yean,  and  in  expressing 
high  oonfldence  that  the  Academy  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country  and  all  mankind. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTIJIE 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, morning  business  is  in  order. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:       ' 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8747.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
pnd  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  641). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (Rept. 
No.  642). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
increase  the  amount  available  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  for  ad- 
vances for  planned  public  works  (Rept.  No. 
643). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL   STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  July  1963.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal   Stockpile   Inventories,  Jult    1963 
introduction 

This  is  the  44th  in  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It  is 
for  the  month  of  July  1963. 

The  report  is  complied  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  J\ily  1,  1963,  to- 
taled $13,821,993,372,  and  as  of  July  31,  1963, 


they  totaled  $13,756,1«6,745,  a  net  decrease 
of  •66.827,627  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  In 
tables  1.  2,  3.  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  cost  rnlue  of  stockpile  inventories  bi/  major  category 


Majorcutcjiory 

Ilrf.'iiiriiii)!  of 

IllOlltll, 

July  1,  1X63 

Eudof  uionlli, 
July  31.  IQ'a 

Net  c'i:»ni»e 
duriiif; 

IllOlltll 

Strati 'jirnn.l  rritiia)  uuitcriiils: 

N:iti(>i);il  >.t(Xk|>ilc  '  

Defense  rrcMlwtloii  .\et 

.'^upplpmciit.il— Uirtpr .".'... 

$.\RIf..  MXaOO 
1.  4<J9,  .'4H.  WU 
1.338,072.033 

%.\  813.  K12,  400 
1,  490,  434.  t'tlU 
1. 340.  097,  172 

-tt.  iM.  800 
-3.070.(100 
+2.  G.'5. 13'J 

Tot:;|,  stri topic  anilcriti<-.>lniatpri:ils« 

8, 6M.  OSS,  133 

H,  6!W.  IH4.  472 

~3. 900.  061 

.\grimlluril  coniiiio<liiies: 

Price  stip|>"r'  inventory   

Inviiiiury  tr.msfirrnl  from  natkNial  Ftork|>ilei 

4.  Tl.\  43S.  3,^•^ 
127,  noH,  Wl 

4,  C5.>.  2.V,.  144 
12ti.  990.  583 

-03,  ISO,  ISO 

-ms.  «K 

Total,  .-ip-itulturalcoininodilitwi 

4.  Ki3, 044, 3:^4 

4,  779. 24.';.  727 

-63.  78K  Ml 

Ci\  il  (Ufeiise  <<upi)liC!!  and  oquipinont: 

Civil  drfcii.'^  stockpile,  l>o|xirt inctit  of  r^ffU'C 

Ci\  il  ilelense  medicul  stockpile.  IX'piirtmcnt  of  He.iUli,  Eiiu- 
i-itioii,  uiiU  Wilfirc 

3G,.V«,«27 
187,  G71,  OoS 

3.\  47a  7S2 
W8.  727.  9i5 

-1. 097. 87.-. 
4-2.  av..  900 

Total.  eivilUcfeuscstippllesuudcciulpuieut 

•J-.M,  239.  fi82 

225.uk.  707             +'J5U,02.> 

.Miu-liiiie  toot: 

IH'fense  I'rotUu-tiiiii  .\ct 

2. 20R,  rort 
U),  10H,S00 

2,  -W.  fiOn 
90.108,500 

N;itiou;il  Lidui^trial  KestTvc  Ai-l 

Total,  machine  tooN 

92,317,100            92.317,100 

IK  limn 

a307,133|            a2Hl7» 

+912. 60ti 

ToUil,  all  invoHtories 

13.821,993.372 

13,  7.V>,  ItvS,  74.'5 

-M,827,<VJ7 

»  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  withdrawn  from  tlie  natkMinl  tioelcpll."  and  Ir.in^fiiTrd  to  Conmodlty 
Credit  Coriior.it ion  for  dispos.il.  pur»u:»it  to  I'uhlic  Luw  »7 MS.  during  August  190.'. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and 
cost  value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  ac- 
quisitions, disposals,  and  accounting  and 
other  adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figiu-es  represent  generally 
the  orlginaJ  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  loca- 
tions, together  with  certain  packaging,  proc- 
essing, upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  car- 
ried In  agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quan- 
tities are  stated  in  the  designated  stockpile 
unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades),  July  1963  (show- 
ing by  commodity  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity, 
and   excesses   over   maximum   objectives    In 


terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month) . 

Table  2;  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, July  1963  (Showing  by  commodity  net 
changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 
value  and  quantity). 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories.  July  1963  (showing  by  Item 
net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  July 
1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  iu  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  July  1963 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  qxiantity). 
New  stockpile  objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in 
the  process  erf  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for 
12   materials. 

Appendix  B  contains  excerpts  from  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  new  policy  with  respect  to  ob- 
jectives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 


Tablk  I.— Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  June  1963  (sh(rwing  by  commodH\i  nil  changes  during  the  mouth  in  ler 
of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  tnaximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  lhe\nd  of  the  month) 


ms 


Coiouodky 


Aluminum,  mrtui: 

National  xtoekpfle 

DcfDnae  Production  Art 

Total 

.\lummiim  oxMe,  ahrasiTe  grain: 
Supplemental— barUT 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Cost  value 


Bepinninp 

of  month, 

July  1,  i9li3 


$487, 680, flOO 
437, 587, 600 


U22.268.200 


14,112,607 


Kn<I  of 

month, 

July  31,  1963 


$487,680,600 
43A,  124. 700 


822.80S.aOO 


14.129,453 


Net  clianpe 
during 
month 


-$2,462,900 


-2,402,900 


+  16,846 


(Vu:iiitity 


Fnit  of 
mea.sure 


Short  ton. 
do 

do 

do 


nopInniiiR 

of  month, 

July  1,  191)3 


1,128.989 
8titi,S8l 


End  of 

month, 
July  31,  1963 


1, 12S,  989 
N51,710 


1,90B,S7« 


47,306 


i,goe.o9B 


47,6S9 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-4,871 


-4,871 


+M 


M;itimum 

olijeclivc  1 


*  430,000 


(») 


Kice,«  over 
maxiiniim 
obji'ctive 


1,5«0,699 


47,369 


1963 


T.'vm.E  1. — Strategic  and  critical 
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materials  inventories  (all  grades),  June  1963  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
and  excesses  over  tnaximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  montA)— Continued 


ConHuodity 


.Miiiiiiimm  oxi<Ie,  litsed,  crude: 

N'.itioiiiil  .stockpile-.; 

.^^iippKiiU'iital-^arter 


Total. 


.<  alimony: 

.Viitional  stock|ii 
hiupplenicntal-rbarter 


i: 


Total. 


A.slie.^tos,  amosite: 

•National  .stock  itle 

SuppU>iucnlal-+-barler. .. 


Total - 


Asbe.sto.s,  chrysol  ilfrt 

National  stockj)|lo 

I>efense  Pro<Iurlioii  ,\ct. 
Supplemeutul— biu-tor... 


Total. 


Asbestos,  crocldolltiiv 

National  stockpile  

t«uppk;uiental-^i>arter 


Total. 


■\i 


Bauxite,  metal  rradt,  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockpile 

l>efense  rro<lu<tion  Act 

^uppk'iiiental— barter 


Total 


4 


Bauxite,  nu-tal  Rra^je,  Surinam  tyi)e: 

National  stockpile 

Supplenioutal->  barter 


Total. 


Bauxite,  refractory  (rtade: 
National  stockpOe. .. 


I  stockili'. 


Beryl: 

Nat  tonal : 

Defen.se  TroduOtlion  Act. 

Supplemental-- barter.... 


Total. 


Beryllium  metal: 

SuppkMuental— ll)arter. 


Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  .\ct. 
Suppkmental— barter.... 


Total. 


-tt- 


Cadmium: 

National  .stockiiile 

SupplemcntalHIiarter. . . 


Total. 


Castor  oil: 

National  stocky 

Cclestite: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental 


Total. 


Uuier 


Clironilte,  chemical  j^rade: 

National  stockpile 

Suiiplemenlal— Iwrter. 


ToUI. 


Cliromlte,  m<  tallurtflral  ^rade: 

National  stockpile.. 

DcfcMs*'  Producilon  Act.. 
Su|)plenient  al  -  i«rter 


Total. 


\i- 

ractory  p-a 


Chroiiiite,  refractory  ^ade: 
National  slockpllr. 
SuppUraental— barter. . '..'. 

Total I: 


S.>e  footnotes  at  end  of 


Cost  value 


Beitinning 

of  month, 

July  1,  19(>3 


$21,735,100 
22, 747,  400 


44. 482, 500 


20, 488. 000 
12,245,709 


32,733,709 


2.637,600 
6,326,124 


8,062,724 


3,35»).200 
2, 102, 600 
3,034,500 


9,393.300 


702,100 
,161,167 


7,863.257 


13,925.000 
18, 168.  000 
89, 245.  063 


121,338.063 


End  of 

month, 

July  31,  1963 


$21, 735, 100 
22, 747, 400 


44,482,600 


20,488,000 
12,601,785 


32, 989, 785 


Net  cliange 
during 
month 


+$256,076 


+256,076 


2,637,600 
«,  4«8, 014 


9, 106, 514 


3,3.56,200 
2. 102, 600 
3,934,600 


9,393,300 


+143, 790 


+143, 790 


702, 100 
7.  236, 190 


7,938.290 


+75,033 


+75,033 


13.92.5,000 
IS.  168.000 
89, 353, 258 


121.446.258 


78. 562, 500 
46,326,200 


1-23, 878, 700 


11,347,800 


9, 768. 400 

1,426.800 

■22.  788, 000 


78, 552, 500 
45,  326,  200 


123, 878,  700 


11,347,800 


9,678,400 

1,425,800 

22,  788. 000 


33,982,200 


33,982.200 


+  108.195 


+108. 196 


14,263,383 


Quantity 


TTnit  of 
measure 


Short  dry 
do 


ton. 


.do. 


Short  ton. 
do 

do 


.....do 

do 

do 


Short  dry 

do.... 

do.... 

...-do...., 


ton. 


Short  ton. 
do 

do 


Loni?  dry  ton.. 

do 

.-.do 

do 


do 

do 

...do 


Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1963 


200,003 
178,266 


378,359 


30,301 
21,072 


51,373 


11,706 
25,600 


37,306 


6,224 
2,348 
5,532 


14,104 


1,6«7 
27,208 


End  of 

month, 

July  31 ,  1963 


200.093 
178.266 


278.369 


30,301 
21,483 


51,784 


11,705 
26,239 


37,944 


6,224 
2,348 
5,532 


14,104 


1,667 

27,438 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+4,11 


Maximum 
objective ' 


200,000 


+411 


+639 


+639 


+235 


28,770 


Long  calcined 
ton. 


Short  ton 

.—do , 

do 


14,253.383 


2, 674. 300 

52. 400 

6, 640,  -200 


8,260,900 


20,006.600 
12,327,700 


32,034,300 


51.290.000 


2.674.300 

52, 400 

6,540.200 


8.266.900 


20,327,700 
12,327,700 


32,655,400 


-278,900 


-278.900 


51,290,600 


1,412.300 
102, 353 


1. 514, 653 


12,288.000 
21,76)>,34g 


34,0.<>4.349 


264,  674,  fiOO 

35,  879,  900 

224,671,600 


525,226,100 


1,412.300 
225,646 


1.637,946 


12. 288, 000 
21,766,349 


34,054.349 


264, 674, 600 

3.^  879. 900 

224,671.600 


526.226,100 


-do. 
.do. 


879. 740 
1, 370. 077 
5. 773, 494 


8,023,311 


4,962,706 
2.927,260 


7,889,966 


29.005 


+235 


879,  740 
1.370,077 
5.  780. 690 


+V.»96 


8, 030, 407 


4.9C2,706 
2, 927, 260 


7, 889. 966 


+7,096 


70,000 


45,000 


Excess  over 
maximum 
objective 


178,359 


(«) 


(*) 


11,000 


o 


299,279 


23,280 

2,643 

11.321 


37.094 


Pound 

-.-do 

do 


.do. 


+123.293 


+123.293 


Z1. 149. 300 
5.678.370 


aO.  727, 670 


2.M49.300 
5,030.000 


30,188,300 


-639.370 


.-.do 

...do 

—  do 

—  do.- 


123 


299,279 


23,230 

2,543 

11,321 


37,094 


123 


1, 342, 402 

22,901 

2,606,493 


3,871,796 


1,342.402 

22,901 

2, 506, 493 


3,871.796 


10, 496, 794 
7, 448, 969 


17,946,783 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 


.—do. 
....do- 


-do. 


do.-. 

do... 

-do... 

-do..- 


196.035.582 


28,816 
2.603 


10, 354, 727 
7. 448, 989 


17.803,716 


196.035,582 


2,600,000 


6,400,000 


137,000 


3,104 


29,005 


6,430,407 


1.489,966 


162, 279 


23,100 


m 


13.994 


123 


3,000,000 


-142,067 


-142,067 


28,816 
5,416 


31,509 


659,452 
699,654 


1. 250. 106 


3, 797, 409 

965,646 

1,543,114 


6.326,169 


-539,370 


.do 

.do 

-do 


1,047,159 
198,824 


1,245,788 


34,232 


559,452 
609,654 


1, 250, 106 


3,797,409 

98^646 

1.543,114 


«,  326, 100 


1,047,150 
179, 776 


1,226,934 


+2,723 


+2,r23 


6,500.000 


>22,000,000 


871,706 


11,303,716 


174,035,582 


22,000 


12,232 


E^ 


-18,849 


-18,849 


475,000 


*2. 970. 000 


1.800,000 


784.106 


8,856,160 


W 
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materials  inventories  {all  gradex),  June  1963  {showing  by  commodity  nel  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  term*  of  quantity  at  of  Uie  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


• 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

IleitinninK 
July  1,  1V63 

End  of 

month. 

July  31,  1963 

Net  change 
daring 

month 

Unit  or 

iiieamr* 

Ileginninc 

ol  month. 

July  1,  1963 

Kndot 

month, 

July  31,  1963 

Net  clianpe 
(luring 
month 

Mnximum 
objective  « 

Exirss  over 

maximuni 

objective 

Cobalt: 

NiUionaJ  stockpile .—.... 

Difense  Produttion  Act 

Supplemental— bvt«r 

ties,  238.  ri)o 

52,0:4.t^«) 
2,  lt>U.  uuu 

»1«.  238,  7(10 

52,074.M(0 

2.  ItHi,  UUU 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton  - 

Pound 

do 

do 

do.. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

8lK»rtton 

do 

Piece 

76, 725,  .MS 

25, 1W4, 122 

l,U77,01(i 

76.72.5.545 

2.S,  194, 122 

1.077,018 

-• 



Total 

Z23,482.3IW 

223.482.300 

103,996.685 

102,996.685 

19,000.000 

83, 996,  t'«-| 

Coconut  oU: 

National  stockpile ,  . 

13.432.800 

12. 70l'>.  400 

-r26.000 

88.6»,435 

83.841.900 

-4.798,229 

,        .(*) 

83,Ml,20«i 

Colemanltp; 

Supploneotal— b«rt«r 

3.«30.40O 

1A36.400 

67.l>36 

(') 

! 

6..  6.11) 

Columbium: 

National  stodipilfl 

I>elrn9e  Production  Act 

Bupplemcntal— bartor 

23, 919, 200 

60, 238.  «00 

790.100 

33, 919.  200 

60,  2:».  w» 

7V9.  100 

7,487,4W 
8.222.6N4 

388.877 

7, 487, 499 

8.222.6M 

3l«,87; 

Total 

74.957.200 

74, 9.",  200 

16,099,000 

1«.  099. 000 

1,900.000 

14.199.060 

Copper: 

National  stockpile 

I>*fpnse  Production  Act 

Buppkmental— barter 

522,743.000 

60.  111. 000 

8, 150, 100 

822, 727. 200 

69.918.400 

8, 150, 100 

-15.800 

1,008,313 

107. 1«7 

12.382 

1.008.273 

1)I6.)«12 

12,382 

-40 

-3.15 

Total 

591.004.100 

590, 795, 700 

-208,400 

1.127.8»'.2 

1, 127. 4C7 

-3<.»5 

'775.000                    """ 

KU.M7 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 

National  stockpUc 

37,740.900 

37,740,900 

149, 736. 038 

149,736,028    

150,000,000 

o 

Cordaff  flhers,  sisal: 

National  stockpile 

42. 766, 900 

42. 779.  ."iOO 

+12.600 

31.^,983.593 

316,123,5:;3 

+139,980 

330.000,000 

(0 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile i.. 

393,100 

1       393.100 

2.008 

2,008 

2.000 

R 

CryoHta: 

Defense  Prodnction  Act 

7.092,000 

7.092.000 

i 

2S.683 

26,683 

(') 

25,683 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

483,600 

488.100 

+4.500 

16,067 

16.901 

+144 

2s,ono 

(0 

Carat 

Diamond,  industrial,  cnishlnK  bort: 

National  stockpile 

61, 609.  .WO 
15, 456, 700 

61,600.500 
15,  800, 500 

31.113.411 

5, 523, 748 

31.113,411 

5, 550, 579 

+26,'83i" 

SupplenM'ulal— barter . 

+343,800 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

77. 066. 200 

77,410,000 

+343,^ 

36,637,159 

36, 663, 990 

+26,831 

30.0ti0.000 

6, 663, 9110 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

100.  SOI.  500 
186,668.300 

100,,V)1,500 
186,324,500 

"'"-3i3,"866" 

9.315,183 
15, 452, 05« 

9.  SI  5. 183 
15, 425, 827 

-26,"83r 

Total 

287,169.800 

286,826.000 

-343. 800 

24,767,811 

24,741,010 

-26,831 

18.000.000 

6,741.010 

Piece 

Diamond  toob: 

National  stockpile 

1.015.400 

1.015.400 

64,178 

C4.178 

m 

64.178 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton.. 

do 

do 

do 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockpile 

37,505,000 

37, 505. 000 

9,052,886 

9,052,886 

«  3, 000, 000 

6.052.886 

Fluowpar,  acid  irade: 

National  stockpile 

26,167,500 

1,394.400 

33,528,800 

26.167.500 

1.394,400 

33.528.800 

463.049 

19,700 

673,232 

463.049 

10.700 

673. 232 

Defpii''e  Production  Act ... 

Supplemental— barter 

--.-.......... 

Total 

61,090,700 

61,090.700 

1,  IS.-!,  981 

1.155,981 

280.000 

875.981 

Fluorspar,  metallurfical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

17,332,400 
1.508.100 

17,332,400 
1.508.100 

do.„ 

«J» 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

369, 443 
42,800 

369.443 
42.800 

-= ^ 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

18, 840. 500 

18, 840, 500 

412.243 

412,243 

37."),  000 

37.243 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump:                         * 
National  stockpile 

937.900 
341,200 

937,900 
341. 200 

4.4.S5 
1,428 

4.  4."5 
1,42S 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

1.279,100 

1,279,100 

5,883 

5,883 

3.600 

2.2.s;J 

Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  crystal- 
line: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

7,0.'i6.200 
221. 143 

7. 0.V,.  200 
221, 143 

81.233 
1.907 

,34.  233 
1.907 

y 

Total 

7,277.343 

7.277.343 

36.140 

36.140 

17,200 

18,910 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

1,806.300 

1.896,300 

do 

fi.487 

5.487 

2.100 

S.3S7 

Ilyosclne: 

National  stockpile 

30,600 

30.600 

Ounce 

2.100 

2.100 

■■     ■         -    « 

2,100 

(0 

Iodine- 
National  stockpile 

4,082,000 
1,066.000 

4,082.000 
1,066,000 

Pound. 

do 

2,077.64S 
994,920 

2,977,648 
994,920 

Supplemental— barter 

Total ;. 

6,148,000 

6,148,000 

do 

3.972,568 

3,972,868 

4,900,000 

W 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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month  in  terms 
Continued 


Commodity 


Iriilium: 

National  stockpile. 

Jewel  liearinn: 

National  stocl(|^lle. 

Kyanite  mullite: 

National  stockj^tle. 


l>cad: 

National  .<!tocl8|)ile 

Defense  Pro<luotion  Act. 
Supplemental-"  barter 


Total. 


Magnesium: 

National  stockpile. 


Manganese,  battety  grade,  natural  ore: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental-Charter 


Total. 


Manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  di- 
oxide: 

National  stockii^le , 

Defense  Prodiiotion  .\i-t 


Total. 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 

National  stockipile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


■Il- 


Manganese,  cheniiral  grade,  t>iic  B: 

National  stncknile 

Suppleii>enlal-Hl>artcr 

ToU\\ [ 


Manp.inpse,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  .«tock|i  le 

Defense  I'roduntion  Act 

Supi)lemental-Hbarter 


Total. 


Mercury : 

National  sfock|)ile 

Supplemental—barter. 

Total [\ 


Mion,  muscovite  block: 

National  stockpile 

lVfen.«e  Proiluition  Act 

Supplemental— garter 


Total. 


>'ica  muscovite  film: 

National  stockj)|le 

Defease  Produitinn  Act. 
SupplemciiUl— barter— .. 


Total. 


t 


Mica,  muscovite  s;>Utting5: 

National  stockpile   

Supplemental— barter r. 


Total. 


1 

Mien,  phlogopite  htock: 
National  stockpile 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings: 

National  stockpile  

Supplemental— barter. . . 


Total. 


Molybdenum:  ! 

<      National  stockpile. 

Nickel: 

National  stock || 

Defense  Produttion  Act. . 


t!t>ne 


Total. 


Opium:  11 

National  stocki>Oe 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Cost  value 


Beginning 
of  month, 
July  1,  19th) 


$2,  525. 800 


4,055,500 


803.100 


319,  29S,  100 

1, 6V«,  600 

78.398,600 


399, 393, 300 


130,  826.  200 


21.02.S,500 
li  089.  898 


35,115.398 


End  of 

month, 

July  31,  1963 


$2,525,800 


4,110,500 


798.800 


319, 298. 100 

1.696.600 

78,398,600 


399. 393. 300 


Net  change 
during 

mouth 


+$55,000 


-4.300 


130.600.300 


-225.900 


21,025.500 
13.621,900 


-467,998 


34,  647, 400 


-467,998 


3, 095,  .500 
2,  524.  700 


5,620,200 


3. 09.5.  .500 
2.  524,  700 


5,620,200 


2. 133,  300 
7,898,600 


10,031,900 


2,133.300 
7.898,600 


13.031.900 


132.600 
6,683,300 


6,815.900 


248. 240. 300 
176. 474. 400 
233, 672, 555 


6.58. 387. 255 


20, 039.  S)0 
3.446.200 


23.  485.  700 


27,631.200 

40.  8,57. 700 
5. 024. 690 


73. 513,  .590 


9,  WW,  100 

63.3,  ;«)0 

1,000.049 


10.691,449 


132.600 
6,683,300 


6,815,9rX) 


24a  240. 300 
17fi,474.400 
236.271,711 


660.986.411 


20. 039,  500 
3.446.200 


23.  485,  700 


+2, 599, 156 


+2, 599. 1.56 


27.631.200 

40.  857,  700 

6, 100.  741 


73.  .589. 641 


+76.051 


+76.  051 


9.  a58. 100 

633.300 

1,001.362 


10. 692. 762 


+1,313 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


Troy  ounce... 

Piece 

Short  dry  ton 


Short  ton 

-...do , 

do , 


-do. 


.-do 


—  .do .., 

—  .do 


do..-. 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 


do. 

-.-.do- 

-...do. 


Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1, 1963 


-do- 
-do 

.do. 


—  .do. 
do. 

—do. 


—do 


Flask., 
—do. 


-do. 


Pound - 
—do.. 
....do.. 


.do. 


-do. 
-do- 


-do. .- 


+1.313    do 


40,  .598,  300 
6,  225,  800 


46, 824. 100 


303,600 


2,  580.  500 
2. 257. 672 


4.838.172 


84. 528. 100 


1S1.986. 100 
102.677.400 


284.563,500 


40.  598.  300 
6,  225.  m> 


46, 824. 100 


303.600 


2.580,500 
2. 379. 579 


4,960.079 


+  121,907 


+121,907 


84, 196, 200 


181, 978.  IOO 
102.162.900 


284.141,000 


-331.900 


-8.000 
-414.500 


-422,600 


-do. 
-do. 

.do. 


-do. 


do. 

do. 

do- 


Pound. 


do 

-..-do 

....do 


13,061,700  I      13.661,700  I • do. 


13,937 


61, 270, 565 


0,289 


1, 050, 370 

4.479 

327,998 


1, 382.  847 


180,208 


144.485 
142.  351 


286.836 


21, 272 
3,779 


25,051 


29.307 
117,607 


146, 914 


1,822 
99,016 


100.838 


5,  851. 264 
3,056,691 
3,431.592 


12. 339. 547 


129,525 
16,000 


145.525 


End  of 

month, 

July  31, 1963 


13,937 


51,387,563 


9.239 


l,050,37n 

4.479 

327,998 


1, 382,  847 


179,  896 


144.485 
137, 700 


282,185 


21,272 
3,779 


25,051 


29.307 
117,607 


146.914 


1.822 
99,016 


100,838 


5,851,264 
3,0,56,691 
3,  504,  706 


12,412.661 


129.525 
16.000 


145,525 


11.621,211 

6, 456, 251 
1,517,150 


19. 594. 612 


1,733.083 
102, 681 
102, 514 


1, 938. 278 


40.040,294 
4. 826. 257 


44, 866.  551 


223.239 


3. 079, 062 
1,911,482 


U.  621, 211 
6, 456. 251 
1,536.182 


19.613.644 


1,733.083 
102, 681 
102.614 


1.938.378 


40. 040.  294 
4.  826.  257 


44, 866,  .551 


223.239 


8, 079. 062 
1,971,397 


4,990,544 


79. 816,  730 


834,296,915 
107, 535, 369 


441,832,284 


195,767 


5,050.459 


79, 513. 992 


834.  272. 028 
107,060,155 


441,322,183 


195,757 


-312 


107,000 


7Z896 


-4.651    


-4.651  I ^50,000  j  232,  ia5 


20.000 


5.051 


30.000 


J 16,  914 


63.000 


47.838 


+73,114 


+73.114 


6,800.000 


+19, 032 


+  19.032 


+100 


+100 


»200.000 


8.300,000 


1,300.000 


... 


5.612.661 


(«) 


11.313.644 


638.378 


21. 200. 000 


23. 666. 551 


+59.  915 


17.000 


+59. 915 


1.700.000 


206.239 


3. 350. 4.59 


-302.738 


59.000.000 


20.513.992 


-24, 887 
-485.214 


-510,101 


'100,000,000 


341.322,183 


'141,280 


64,477 
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Cost  value 

*   >                                      

Quantity 

Coninio<lity 

Beu  inning 

of  month, 

July  1,  1963 

End  of 

month. 

July  31,  1963 

Net  chanRc 
duriiiK 
month 

I'nit  of 
measure 

Reginning 

of  month, 

July  1,  1963 

End  of 

month, 

July  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

Exce.vsover 

niaxinuiin 

objective 

I'ulludiuin: 

National  stockpile 

IVfsnse  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

$2,  (I7'J.  000 

177,300 

12,170,200 

$2, 079. 000 

177,300 

12. 176,200 

Troy  ounce... 

do 

do 

do 

Poun-I 

Troy  ouniv 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

89,  81 J 

7,884 
648,124 

89,  SI  1 

7,884 

048,  124 

Total 

14.426.500 

14.426.500 

745.810 

745. 819 

340.000 

405,819 

Taliii  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4.  .M»t.  (100 

56.  sit.  MN) 
4.  ir24,  .'"lOO 

4.  509.  .100            -|MH..'iOO 

56.879.900    

4,024,500    

25.545..S93 

^l.  053. 969 

716,343 
49,999 

-491.604 

0) 

25.053,989 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

Suppk-uiental— barter 

716. 343 
49,999 

Total 

60,904.400 

6a  904. 400  1 

766.342 

766.342 

165,000 

601,342 

ryivthruni: 

National  stockpile 

415. 100 

41.-..  100  I 

67.065 

67.065 

66,000 

1,065 

Qiiartr  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

t^upplemental— barter 

Total 

69.  060,  70O 
3,  12H,70O 

72.189,400 

69.  (MU).  700 
3.128,700 

r2.  IN9.400 

(--- — .....  — 
1 

^  601.  481 
232. 352 

*  5,833,833 

5.  601.  481 
232. 3.S2 

5.833  833 

Quindine: 

National  stockpile 

2.010,900 

2,010,900 

3,622,600 

7, 134. 900 
5,  748. 920 

Ounce 

1.743.377 

1.743.377 

1,600,000 

o,  183,  833 

143,377 

Quinine: 

.National  stockpile 

3,622.600 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce. . . 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce. . . 

Short  dry  ton . 

do 

do 

do. 

5.727.732 

«.  727,  732 

(>) 

" 

5,7-27,732 

Haro  earths: 

National  stockpile 

7, 134, 900 
5,  713, 182 

+35,"  738' 

10.042 
7. 251 

10.042 
7.  492 

+j<i" 

.Supplemental— barter 

Total 

12.848,082 

12, 883. 820 

657,800 

'        7s  '"OO 

+35,738 

17.293 

17.534 

+241 

5,700 

11.834 

Hare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

657.800 
78,200 

6. 08.1,  570 

6.  0S5.  570 

O 



6. 085, 570 

Rho<lium: 

National  stockpile 

618 

618 

P) 

• 

618 

Rubl)er: 

-National  stockpile 

766.068.300 

764.  M8, 400       -1..M9.900 

990.822 

988.855 

-1,967 

750.000 

1     238.8.S5 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

559.500 

559.500 

15.001 

15.001 

P) 

l.%,001 

Rutile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

2. 070. 100 
2,  725.  100 
1,061,300 

5,  856,  500 

2.  (170.  1(K» 
2.  72.'..  1(10 
1.06I.3IX) 

.1.  8.i6. 500 

18..'>99 
17.410 
11.632 

47  041 

17.410 
11.632 

47  <UI 

• 

Rutile  chlorinator  charge: 

Defense  Production  Act 

do 

7.038 

6.817 

-221 

65.000 

(') 

6.817 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 

National  stock  pile 

190,000 

190.000 

Carat 

16. 187. 500 

16.187.500 

* 

18,000,000 

(♦) 

Selenium: 

.National  stockpile 

757, 100 
1,070,500 

757. 100 
1.070.500 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

97.100 
150.518 

97.100 
l.'W.SIS 

Supplemental- barter 

^-*^                          

Totiik 

1,8-27,600 

1. 827. 600 

253. 618 

2.'i3.618 

400,000 

(') 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

8.621,900 

■'- — • 

8.605.400 

-16,500 

17.197.814 

17.165,033 

-32.781 

,7,400.000 

9765033 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

.'Supplemental— barter 

11.394.500 
26,  mi,  700 

11.394.500 

26. 802, 700 

64.697 
131.805 

64,697 
131,805 

Total 

38. 197, 2B0 

38,197,200 

196.502 

196,502 

100.000 

96.502 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile 

1,723,500 

1  ^7  Qfin 

lis    CJ^d\ 

1.293.010 

1.219.013 

-73,997 

970.000 

249.013 

Silk,  raw: 

.National  stockpile 

486,600 

486.600  1 

113.515 

113.515 

120.000 

0)        1 

Sporra  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4,775,400 

4.755,400 

23.442.158 

23.442.158 

'23.400,000 

42.158 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

496.800 

496,800 

1.274 

1.274 

300 

•    974 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

231.200 

231,200 

3.901 

3,901 

(») 

3,001 

1  Miitalum: 

National  stockpile . 

I)efen.<!e  Production  Act "" 

^upplemental— barter 

"^10, 992,  TOO 

9,  734,  400 

21,100 

10.992,700 

9, 734, 400 

21. 100 

3.420,478 

1,531.366 

8,036 

3,420,478 

1,531,366 

8,036 

1  otal 

20.748,200 

20,748,200 

do 

4. 959, 880 

4.959.880 

2, 420, 000 

■>  .ua  880 
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Commodity 


Thorium: 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental-.'barter 


Total 


Tin: 


|iOe. 


National  stockpl 
Supplemental— barter. 

Total... 


Titanium:  ' 

Defento  Production  Act. 
Supplemental-'barter.... 


Total- 


Tungsten:  I 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total- 


Vanadium: 

National  stock^^c. 


Vegetable  tannhi  extract,  rhestnut: 
National  stockpOe 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stock^Oe 


Vegetable  tannin  eita^ct,  wattle: 
National  stockiiDe , 


Zinc: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental 


Total. 


barter. . 


Zirconium  ore,  badflpleyite: 
National  stockpile 


Zirconium  ore.  zirc0«: 
National  stock  ^9e. 


Total: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemontal— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  (rltlcal  ma- 
^terlals. 


Cost  value 


Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1,  1963 


$42,000 
17,411.129 


17. 453, 129 


816,241,000 
16,404,000 


832.645,000 


176^463, 100 
32, 097,  700 


208.560.800 


869, 127, 300 

318.813,900 

18,651,400 


706. 592, 600 


31,567,900 


End  of 

month, 

July  31,  1963 


$42,000 
17,486.238 


17.528,238 


816,070,600 
16,404,000 


832. 474, 600 


176,  463, 100 
32,097,700 


208,560,800 


369, 127. 300 

318,813.9(X) 

18,651,400 


706,592,600 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


+»75, 109 


+76, 109 


-170,400 


-170,400 


31.567.900  |. 


11,932,800 


11.032.800 


49. 104. 400 


49. 188. 200 


-6,200 


9, 826, 900  9. 826,  900 


3f>4,  353,  200 
79,  588,  200 


443.941,400 


3r>4.  346,  400 
79,  688,  200 


443. 934, 600 


-6.800 


-6.800 


710,600 


710.600 


202.200 


5.816.508,200 
1,  499.  504,  900 
1, 338, 07-2, 033 


8, 654, 085. 133 


189.400 


5. 813. 052. 400 
1,496.434.900 
1.340.697,172 


8, 650, 184, 472 


-12,800 


-3,  4.'56,800 
-3,070.000 
+2, 626. 130 


-3,900,661 


Unit  of 
measure 


Pound - . . 
do.... 

do 

Long  ton. 


-do. 
-.do. 


Short  ton. 
do 


-do. 


Pound..  - 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

Long  ton. 

do.... 

do.... 


Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton 
do 


Beginning 

of  month, 

July  1,  1963 


848,354 
8,400,250 


0.248,604 


335,692 
7.505 


End  of 

month, 

July  31,  1963 


848.354 
8, 440,  675 


0.289.029 


335,622 
7.505 


343.107 


343.127 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+40. 425 


+40.425 


-70 


Maximum 
objective  ' 


O 


-70 


22,415 
9,021 


31,436 


22,415 
0,021 


31,436 


120,071,339 

78, 186, 563 

5, 774, 827 


204.03-2.729 


120.071.339 

78, 186, 563 

5,774.827 


204.032,729 


15,  730, 893 


15.  730. 893 


'200,000 


O 


50,000,000 


2,000,000 


42,770 


42,770 


30,000 


198,828 


198,803 


-25 


180,000 


Excess  over 
maximum 
objective 


0,289,020 


143, 127 


31,436 


164,032.720 


13. 730. 893 


12.770 


18,803 


38,962 


38,962 


39,000 


1, 256, 866 
323.896 


1, 580. 762 


16,633 


1.  256.  848 
323.896 


1, 680. 744 


16.533 


-18 


-18 


<0 


3,416 


3,201 


-215 


O 


o 


(*) 


1,SM,744 


16.533 


3.201 


1  Maximum  objedtlves  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.8.C.  98-08h).  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  currently  in  the  process  of  revising  stockpile  objec- 
tives.    (See  app.  B,  p.  21.) 

'  New  objective.     (Sec  app.  B,  p.  21.)  * 


'  No  present  objective. 

« Not  in  excess  of  maximum  objective. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  2.— Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  July  1963  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 
^ and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Prlop-snpport  Inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com 

Cotton,  extnt-long  staple.l. 

Cotton,  upland V. 


Peanuts,  farmers'  stock.. 

Peanut*,  slifUed 

Rioe,  milled 

Rice,  rough,, . 

Wheat 

Bulgnr 


Total,  kisic  commodities. 


Designated  nonbftsic  coounoditles: 

Barley 

tlrUn  sorghum 

Milk  and  butterfot: 

Butter 

Butter  oil 

Cheese , 

Ohcc , 

Milk,  diflfd 

Oats , 

Rye ...::::::::::::::::: 


Total,  des  itnaled  nonbasic  commodities 1 .  167. 435 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
July  1,  1963 


$603. 

4. 

714. 

11. 

0, 
2, 167. 


676,644 
350.336 
465,702 
740,938 
461,601 
139,012 
562,709 
741 ,  439 
263.643 


3,512.402,024 


End  of  month. 
July  31,  1963 


$601,698,233 

4,350.336 

647. 3tJ7,  508 

10,262 

11.725.345 

139.012 

9.754,016 

2,159,184,221 

263.638^ 

3,434.492.571 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$1,078,411 

-67, 098.  i  94 
-730.676 
+363.744 


+191,307 

-8,557,218 

-5 


-77,009,463 


40. 
895, 

220, 

72. 

19. 

1. 

104. 

11. 

1, 


632,360 
687.394 

836.783 
189,  7.M 
299,616 
751,446 
267.8St2 
150.720 
619,826 


791 


43.174.088 
689, 693. 879 

230.080.899 

75.812,629 

20,227,826 

1 , 751 . 446 

109, 755, 986 

11,465,4(5 

1,701,701 

1,184,563,899 


+2.541.728 
-5,993,515 

+10.144.116 

+3.622,876 

+928, 210 

"+,5,488.094 

+.114.725 

+81.875 


+17,128.108 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel 

Bale.- 

do 

Potind 

do 

Uundredweigbt. 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 


Bushel 

.—do 

Pound 

....do 

-..-do 

...do 

....da_ 

Bushel 

.—do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1,  1963 


492,124.265 

15.865 

4,135.721 

6, 936, 808 

66, 944, 036 

14,029 

1.796.161 

1,082,464,091 

4,854,112 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1963 


490,441.161 

15.865 

3,740,601 

104, 707 

68,  707, 457 

14,029 

1,831,950 

1,077,964.550 

4,8.M,U2 


46. 975. 637 
633,412,519 

370.84.S,971 

90, 958, 731 

51 ,  420, 373 

2,169,883 

706. 775, 691 

18,628.062 

1,568.326 


40,081.967 
627,204,171 

397,333.261 

05.623.479 

SS.Sfil.S.W 

2.  IfM.  888 

744.533,582 

10,129,778 

1,641,710 


Net  change 
during 
month 


1.683,104 


-386,220 
-«,  832, 101 
+1,763,421 


+35,780 
-4,499,541 


+8,006.320 
-6.208,348 

+17.487,290 
+4, 664. 748 
+2, 440, 986 

+37,"  767,' 891 

+506,711 

+78,393 
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Table  2.-AgricuUural  commodities  inventories,  January  1963  {showing  by  commoiiity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  ternu,  of  cost 

valiie  and  quantity) — Continued 


Item 


Prico-support  inventory: 

Other  non basic  commodities: 

Hoans.  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined... 

Flaxseed 

Soybeans 

Turpentine , 

Vegetable  oil  products 


Cost  value 


Beeinningof 

month, 
Apr.  1,  19fi3 


End  of  month, 
Apr.  30,  ly«3 


Total,  other  nonba«ic  commodities 

Total,  price  support  Inventory 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile: ' 

Cotton,  Effyptian 

Cotton,  Amcrican-Egyptiim 


Total,  Inventory  transfcrrod  from  national  stock- 
pile. 


Total,  aioricultural  commo<iities. 


$8. 773. 377 

SAI.  .if4 

15.  793.  3,'i7 

7. 435.  74'J 

433.  54«i 

2.941,125 


35, 597, 518 


JS.  628. 998 

290.040 

16.059,077 

5, 234. 345 

45, 240 

2. 040.  974 


33.196.674 


4.715,435,3S3       4.652.255.144 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


luitofmeasun' 


-$144,379 

+69.676 

+-•65,  720 

-2,201.404 

-388,306 

-151 


-2,398,844 


-63, 180. 189 


103.874.843 
23. 734. 148 


103.256.435 
'23. 734, 148 


-618,408 


127,608.991 


126.990,583 


-618.408 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

Hushel 

----do 

(■nllon 

Pound 


Bale 

..-.do... 


4,843,044,324 


4,779,245.727 


-63,798,597 


—  .do 


lieginning  of 

iiiontli, 
Apr.  1,  1963 


1,167,649 
1.267,537 
5.327.184 
3. 1S1,807 
826.233 
17,362,311 


122,955 
47,188 


170, 143 


End  of  month, 
Apr.  30, 1963 


1.142,699 
1.739.132 
6,415,584 
2,219.134 
86.  209 
17,362.311 


122,223 

47.188 


Net  chango 
during 
month 


-24.950 
+471,695 

+88.400 
-962.673 
-740,024 


-732 


169,411 


«7l^ubtTat''r5^rTe^'app.' a!  p."5^S''"""  ""'"'"'  '°  ''"''"'  "-^'^  '^'^  ^'°"'«'^  ^''"'»^"^'^'  ''»">  ^'^^'^  ^"^''"'"^J  by  the  Department  of  - 


-732 


.\grioulturo. 


Table  3.— C»ji7  defense  supplies  and  equipincnt  invenloiivs,  July  1963  (sh 


I  J  /.^"'^'"'tf  ^y  ''<'"'  nc'  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 
chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings). 

Chemical  and  biolonicai  equipment... 

Kadiologicai  equipment 


Total. 


Civil  defense  medical  stockpll-.  Department  of  Uealth 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 

defense  mobilization  warehouses 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals 

Ktplenishment  units  (functional  assembliw "other 
than  hospitals) 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

nionth, 
July  1,  1963 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1963 


$10. 01,=;.  517 

1,816.557 

24,  736.  553 


36. 568, 627 


Total 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


144.  l.SO.  887 

5.  415.  928 

37, 444. 461 

659,779 


187.671,055 
224, 329, 682 


$10,019,829 

1.814.233 

23.636,690 


35, 470, 752 


H6.  .'>25,  451 

.'■>,  305,  582 

37, 371, 677 

525, 245 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+$1,312 

-2,324 

-1,099,863 


-1,097,875 


+2.  Xi.  fM 

-110,346 

-72,784 

-134,534 


189, 727, 955 
225,198,707 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


10-mile  units 
(') 
(') 


Ea<h. 


(') 


+2,a56,900 
+959,025 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1,  1963 


45 


1,930 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1963 


45 


1,930 


Net  change 
during 
niont  >i 


>  Composite  group  of  many  different  Items. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Departmen.  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Table  i.-Machine  tools  inventories,  June  1963  (shorting  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Defense  Production  Act: 

In  storage 

On  lease 

On  loan 

Total 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 

In  storage 

On  lease "'[ 

On  loan  to  other  agencies.... 
On  loan  to  school  programs. . 

Total 

Total,  machine  tools 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1,  1963 


$21,400 

2, 144, 300 

42,900 


2,208,600 


79,933,300 

27,500 

2, 176. 600 

7.971,100 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1063 


$21,400 

2,144,300 

42,900 


2,206,600 


79, 933, 300 

27,500 

2, 176, 600 

7,971,100 


90,108,500 


92, 317, 100 


90, 108, 500 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


I'nit  of  mcisurc 


92,317,100 


Tool... 

do. 

do. 


.do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1,  1963 


7 

103 

7 


117 


7,193 

1 

225 

1,916 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1963 


7 
103 

7 


117 


7.193 

1 

226 

1,916 


9,336 


9.462 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 


9,335 


Net  change 
during 
month 


9.452 


1963 
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Table  fl. — Helium  inventories,  July  1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Ib'lluni: 

Stored  above|M>und. 
Stored  under jnound. 


Item 


Total,  belli) 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1,  1963 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1963 


$268,008 
8.039.125 


8,  307, 133 


$219, 629 
9,000,110 


9, 219,  739 


Net  cliangc 
during 
month 


-$48,379 
+960,985 


+912, 606 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Cubic  foot- 
....do 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
July  1,  1963 


21.800,000 
905,400,000 


927,200.000 


End  of  month, 
July  31,  1963 


19.700.000 
1,065.800.000 


1,08.1.500.000 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Net  change 
diving 
month 


-2.100.000 
+160,400.000 


+158,300,000 


Appendix  A 

Program  Desciuptions  and  Statutory  Cita- 
tions 
strategic  and  critical  materials 
^«tt07ta{  Stockpile 

The  Strategko  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  D.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  .critical  materials  and  provid- 
ing for  their  storage,  security,  and  mainte- 
nance. These  functions  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  required 
to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established 
by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  responsible  for  disposing 
of  those  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer  need- 
ed for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In 
DMO  V-7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Etoergency  Planning  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959 
(24  F.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  re- 
late also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inven- 
tories. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.8.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commltmenta  to 
purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  mate- 
rials, for  Government  use  or  resale.  In  order 
to  expand  productive  capacity  and  supply, 
and  also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as 
a  result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Supplemental — Barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CF.R..  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1966  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpUe  or 
for  other  piu-poses,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1704(b) ) .  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the 
materials  obtained  under  the  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten, Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columblum- 
Tanuium  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of 


1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195),  which  ter- 
minated December  31,  1958,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  said  Produc- 
tion and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL    COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 

•  Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (16  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  In  conformity  with 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421), 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442) ,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the 'Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  com 
voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodi- 
ties is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever 
the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans 
Is  supported,  the  price  of  the  other  must  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  cause  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
may  also  include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels 
not  In  excess  of  permissible  price-support 
levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodi- 
ties serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
exjjenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of 
acquiring  the  commodities. 


Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  l6, 
1958,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  65-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Inctirred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  STTPPLIES   AND  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
up>on  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  in 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1,  1958.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  plans  and  directs  the  pro- 
curement, storage,  maintenance.  Inspection, 
survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  essen- 
tial supplies  and  equipment  for  emergency 
health  services.  The  medical  stockpile  in- 
cludes a  program  designed  to  preposition 
assembled  emergency  hospitals  and  other 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  into  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  20B3)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity,  in  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
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National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair, 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  national  in- 
dustrial reserve  equipment  transferred  to 
GSA  under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of   1948    (50  use.  451-462). 

HZLIUM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Hellimi  Act.  approved  Sep- 
tember 13.  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918:  50  U.S.C.  167).  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.  Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  in  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private 
plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  is  so  produced  or  acquired  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  meet  current  demands. 
Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs 
of  the  program  within  25  years,  except  that 
this  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary 
for  not  more  than  10  years  for  funds  bor- 
rowed for  purposes  other  than  the  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  helium  plants  and 
facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  is  produced 
in  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  in  excess  of  current 
demands  is  stored  in  the  CUlTslde  gasfield 
near  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70°  P. 

Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objecttves 

The  Offlce  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in 
the  process  of  establishing  new  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1 
of  this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for 
la  materials:  Aluminum,  castor  oil.  chromlte 
(metallurgical  grade),  copper,  feathers  and 
down.  lead,  mercury,  nickel,  opium,  sperm 
oil,  tin.  and  zinc.  The  new  objectives  for 
chromlte  (metallurgical  grade),  mercury, 
nickel,  and  sperm  oil  appear  in  the  July  re- 
port for  the  first  time. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19.  1963.  set  forth 
the  new  policy  with  respect  to  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
aU  stockpile  materials  which  will  refiect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Materials 
Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
SUte.  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture 
Commerce,  and  UPbor.  and  the  General  Serv 
ices  Administration,  the  Agency  for  Interna  . 
tional  Development,  and  the  National  Aert^ 
nautlcs  and  Space  Administration.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  participate  as 
observers.  r  *-  ao 

These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile  material.  They  have  been  determined  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  In  estab- 
lishing maximum  objectives,  and  reflect  the 
approximate  calculated  emergency  deficits  for 


the  materials  for  conventional  war  and  do  not 
have  any  arbitrary  adJustmenU  for  possible 
increased  requirements  for  other  types  of 
emergency. 

Heretofore,  there  was  a  "basic  objective" 
and  a  "maximum  objective"  for  each  mate- 
rial. The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  con- 
tinued reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
in  an  emergency.  The  former  maximum  ob- 
jectives completely  discounted  foreign 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months*  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  industry  In  the  United  States  In 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
has  been  eliminated  in  establishing  the  new 
calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also  an- 
nounced that  the  present  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Order  V-7.  dealing  with  general  policies 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, the  new  order  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been  de- 
veloped. Some  commodity  objectives  may  be 
higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the  ob- 
jectives established  for  conventional  war. 

After  the  nuclear  war  supply-requirements 
studies  are  completed,  stockpile  objectives 
will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits  for 
either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  Is  larger. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantities 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  re- 
quirements In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not 
heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  see  that  the  Interests  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers,  and  the  International 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  carefully 
considered,  both  In  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  disposal  programs  Before 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a  particu- 
lar Item  In  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  appro- 
priate  consiUtations  with  Industry  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  Interested  parties. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Byrd  or  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  July  31,   1963,  totaled  $13,756.- 
165.745.    This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $65  827  - 
627  as  compared  with  the  July  1  total  of  $13.'- 

Net  changes  during  the  month  are  sum- 
marized by  major  category  as  follows: 


Cost  Value,  July  19ia 

Miijor  cnlegory 

Xct  chance 

(IiirlriK 
month 

Total,  pnd 
or  uiuiitb 

SfrafPirfc  and  critical  nia- 
tprials. 

-$3,900,  fir,  1 
-ta,  7SR.  .■»? 

+959. 02.5 

»s,  r>.'.o.  I'M. -tr? 
4.  779.  -Mr,,  rsj 

225. 19S.  707 

U2. 317, 100 

«,  21«,  739 

AKrlc-ultural  commodltirii. 
Civil  ilcfpane  supplies  and 
pnii1l)nient 

Ma(  din^tooL". 

Iltliuni 

+012.006 

Total 

—  05  S27  fi*>7     1'  "M  «<•'  -" 

These  figures  are  from  the  July  1963  re- 
port on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC  AND  CRmCAI.   MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  (1)  the 
national  stockpile.  (2)  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supple- 
mentiil-barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  and  critical  inven- 
tories. Maximum  objectives — in  terms  of 
volume — are  presently  fixed  lor  76  of  these 
94  materials.  Of  the  76  materials  having 
maximum  objectives,  61  were  stockpiled  in 
excess  of  their  objectives  as  of  July  31.  1963. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In 
the  process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  This  report 
contains  pertinent  agency  explanation  and 
reflects  the  new  objectives  for  12  materials. 
4  of  which — chromlte  (metallurgical  grade), 
mercury,  nickel,  and  sperm  oil — appear 
for  the  first  time  In  July. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  in 
16  of  the  materials  stockpiled  In  all  stra- 
tegic and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were 
reported  in  19  materials,  and  69  materials 
remained  unchanged  during  July. 

National  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  July  31.  1963.  totaled  $5,813.- 
052.400.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $3,455.- 
800  during  the  month.  The  largest  decreases 
were  $1,519,900  In  rubber  and  $726,400  in  co- 
conut oil. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  July  31,  1963, 
totaled  $1,496,434,900.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $3,070,000,  The  largest  decrease 
was  $2,462,900  in  aluminum. 

Supplemental  barter 
Tlie  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  July  31  touiled 
$1,340,697,172.  This  was  a  net  Increase  of 
$2,625,139.  The  largest  increase  was  in  man- 
ganese. 

OTHER   STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
U  $4.8  billion  In  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  July  were  reported  for  cotton  and 
wheat,  pa^^liy  offset  by  Increases  in  milk 
and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  Increases  in  medical 
stocks:  the  machine  tools  inventories 
showed  no  change;  and  the  helium  inven- 
tories showed  a  net  increase  during  July. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  Umted  States,  dated  October 
29,  1963.  that  appeared  to  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  fir^t  time,  and.  by  unan- 
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imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.2303.  A  bin  to   provide   for  a  highway 
bridge    across    the    Missouri    River    between 
Bismarck,   N.  Dak.,   and  Mobrldge.  S.  Dek.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2304.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  providing 
assistance  for  schools  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.2305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown 
Flood  National  Memorial  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, i 

S.  2306.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims  of 
Arlene  Coats,  a  partnership  consisting  of 
Sidney  Berkenfeld  and  Benjamin  Prepon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JAVTTS)  : 

S.J.  Res.  1'32.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OP  IMPACTED  AREAS 
LEGISLATION  VITAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  incorporating 
legislation  already  passed  this  session 
by  the  Senate.  My  purpose  in  making 
such  an  unusual  introduction  is  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  an  emergency 
that  is  developing  swiftly  and  is  threat- 
ening to  overtake  more  than  4,000  school 
districts  across  our  Nation. 

The  emergency  lies  in  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  yet  to  enact  an  extension  of 
the  impacted  areas  program  of  assistance 
to  local  education.  Some  2  million 
pupils  are  involved;  more  than  $2Vij  mil- 
lion. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  approved  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  impacted  areas 
program  as  a  part  of  H.R.  4955  as 
aiTiended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  felt  that 
the  strategy  of  including  impacted  areas 
legislation  in  a  bill  embodying  other 
more  controversial  provisions  might  lead 
to  an  unnecessary  delay.  I  know  that  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  shared  that 
view. 

For  whatever  reason,  that  delay  is 
now  upon  us.  The  conferees  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  the  bill, 
and  thus  extension  of  impacted  areas 
assistance  is  tied  up  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  embodies 
the  section  of  H.R.  4955  applying  to  im- 
pacted areas.  The  language  is  identical 
to  that  already  approved  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  hope  that,  handled  as  a  separate 
matter,  this  bill  can  be  swiftly  considered 
and  sent  to  the  other  body.  Although 
there  are  differences  between  the  houses 
on  this  extension,  I  hope  that  by  concen- 
trating on  this  single  program  the  dis- 
tinguished conferees  will  be  able  to  reach 
quick  agreement  allowing  the  program  to 
continue. 


Mr.  President,  impacted  areas  assist- 
ance has  been  on  the  lawbooks  since 
1950.  In  that  time  a  total  of  $1,426  bil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  874.  and  a  total  of  $1,087  billion 
under  Public  Law  815.  These  figures 
show  how  extensive  the  program  has  be- 
come ;  how  vital  it  is  for  the  educational 
system;  how  important  it  is  that  the 
Congress  act  promptly. 

More  than  4,000  local  school  districts 
are  being  placed  in  the  impossible  posi- 
tion of  being  unable  to  complete  budgets 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Without  budgets 
they  do  not  have  any  idea  how  large  an 
educational  program  they  can  attempt — 
how  many  teachers  to  hire,  what  salaries 
to  pay,  what  additions  to  undertake. 

In  short,  by  delaying  approval  of  this 
program,  the  Congress  is  tampering  with 
the  education  of  millions  of  American 
pupils. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  impacted-areas 
legislation  simply  calls  for  Federal  sub- 
sidization of  schools  in  areas  where  there 
are  Federal  defense  establishments  such 
as  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy  bases,  and 
where  an  imdue  and  unusual  load  has 
been  placed  on  the  local  school  system 
because  of  the  Federal  installation. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  am  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  through 
grant  and  loan  programs,  but  when  the 
Federal  Government  places  an  undue 
burden  on  a  local  school  district,  and 
when  the  local  district  does  not  have 
compensating  tax  revenue  sources,  then 
I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  funds  for 
relief  of  the  critical  situation  it  has 
created. 

Federally  impacted  areas  have  prob- 
lems that  other  communities  do  not  have 
to  face.  First,  there  is  the  sudden  im- 
pact of  an  accelerated  population  in- 
crease. This  in  turn  creates  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  all  public  services — 
schools,  roads,  water  supplies,  transpor- 
tation. All  this  creates  an  abnormal 
drain  on  local  resources  that  cannot  be 
met  by  the  normal  solution  of  raising 
local  tax  rates.  And,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  because  the  population  of  many 
of  these  areas  fiuctuates  and  because  the 
Federal  activity  often  is  unstable,  there 
is  less  Investment  In  these  areas  in  per- 
manent residential  and  commercial 
property. 

For  all  these  reasons,  extension  of  im- 
pacted-areas legislation  is  imperative. 

Because  more  than  4,000  school  dis- 
tricts are  marking  time  awaiting  a  deci- 
sion on  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
must  act  now. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  this  bill 
embodying  a  simple  3 -year  extension  of 
impacted-areas  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  at  the  desk 
before  printing  through  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, Friday,  November  15,  so  that  other 
Senators  may  join  as  cosponsors  if  they 
so  desire. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  two 
tables  setting  forth  the  current  data  on 
the  allocation  of  funds  under  each  of  the 
applicable  statutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  win  be  received  and  ap- 


propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk  as 
requested,  and  the  tables  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2304)  to  extend  for  3  years 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
providing  assistance  for  schools  In  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Tower 
are  as  follows: 

I- — Public  Law  815:  Federal  funds  reserved, 
for  local  educational  agencies  and  Federal 
installations,  for  construction 


State 


Total 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conjiecticut 

Delaware 

Florida ..... 

Oeorgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

In<li:uia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

M  a.'^'^achusett* 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OreKon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . 

South  Dakota 

Teimessce 

Texas 

Vtah 

Vermont 

Vlrfrtnia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico. 

V'irgln  Islands... 
Wake  Island 


Total 


1951-62 


$1,069,873,116 


21,659.507 

29,283,725 

37,838,304 

15,000.595 

172,446.297 

20, 527. 133 

12,214,944 

3,053,067 

29,813,885 

36.088,738 

I8.853.S89 

8,022.211 

14,872,973 

9,094.915 

2,274.377 

19,041.365 

15.746,397 

7,003,264 

7,631,699 

53, 818, 029 

13, 143, 167 

4«,  312, 077 

3, 985, 029 

8,152,070 

19, 924, 415 

11.197,637 

7. 887. 801 

9.234.886 

1.719,954 

13,  828, 091 

39,  782, 635 

20,209.688 

20,242.802 

4,624,311 

24,  776, 964 

30, 184, 745 

4.159,318 

4.549.996 

4,311.395 

17,458.233 

«,  146. 126 

8,954,714 

65,788,334 

12,025,862 

185,111 

73,693,183 

47,751.320 

243, 148 

2,013.328 

2, 327, 548 

2,818,373 

4,583,180 


1962 


$71,830,850 


435,336 
3, 173, 420 
3,118,460 

756,299 

10, 133. 191 

1,814,642 

2.377,918 


4,881,787 
1,651,914 


1,326,068 
136,645 


372, 871 


16.  SM 

772,763 

33,000 

86.135 

1,660,(1110 

4, 607,  407 

1,040,896 

2,874,702 

45,381 

30.080 

296.  l.>4 

2.302,433 

2,107,0fi3 

1,573,650 


1.093.052 

1,522,471 

1.279,310 

1,143,730 

869,990 

1.406.698 

1,962.928 

16.675 

44.010 

116,000 

785.6.S5 

2,283,430 

19,  OM 

3,  624. 247 

1.094,329 


6.035.4.S3 
934.943 

75.  aw 

248.990 
48,056 


130,320 
125.750 


IT. — Public  Law 

874: 
year 

Appropriations,   fiscal 
1962 

Category  and  State 

1962 

(I) 

.\ppropriations ,  _            .             . 

1347  000  000 

mts... 

Total  entitlemc 

1  346,633,488 

Net  cntiUements: 

Alubi^nig 

5,  M9, 576 

Ala<ka 

6,806,231 

Ariaona,.    

6,189,876 

Arkiiniigs 

1, 428, 031 

r«Hfom«a^ 

42,  on,  067 

Colorado 

7, 168,724 

Connecdcut ....... 

4  467.392 

Delaware 

269,832 

Florida 

^  216, 166 

OeorglsL 

>•>•••>•»••-- 

Iv  682, 672 

>  May  be  changed  on  baak  of  additional  Information. 
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U— Public  Lava   874:   Appropriation*,   fiscal 
year  1962 — Continued 


C'utegoryand  State 

1962 
(1) 

Ni't  entitleuMnU: 

illtWOli . 

»4.93h.2M 
1.  !»IS,  609 
4.SS2.m5 
l,2»ilU6 

B.  tax,  37S 
1.  472, 530 

904.454 
2. 062.  810 
9, 401.  446 
r,  I31.4!Q 
1,  918.  719 

SOI  835 

M.iho 

IMiiKiU 

•    I'>wa „ 

Kiiiiiias ...'.... 

Kfiitui'kj .„           

I.ouisiuiia . 

NUiiio 

Maryland 

Ma^rachusetts. 

MlcJifean 

Minnojoto- 

Missiasiupi 

1.840.8SS 
2.  721.  7S4 
2, 1M6.U.S2 
2.  757.  5»W 

Missour  „ 

Montana      

Nivoda 

New  liaiupsbire 

l.SJlK.VJC 
3,974.390 

5.  172,  539 

6.  OSS,  625 
2.7S1,324 

916.227 
5.015,602 

7.  490, 344 
1.176.678 
5.  096,  775 
2,218,765 
3,809,630 
2.  425,  471 
2.511.403 

1.^  uKi  n«ii 

New  Jersey 

New  Mouoo 

New  York "" 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakou 

Ohio 

OkUthoiua . .  ,      > 

Oregon.. "[ 

PeunsylviiQla ..,. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolii». 

South  Dakota . 

Tennesstf 

Texas 

Utah 

2,257.324 

57,  .533 

15.5.59,3X6 

9,911,802 

141,120 

-(ft  1^4 

West  Virginia. 

"Wisconsin 

Wyoiuiug 

Q.tl   140 

Ooaia 

188, 432 
71  1.50 

VlTfln  Isliin.b 

Payments  to  Federal  agencks 

13,  r9, 770 

Gordon  S.  Seagrave,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  November  5,  1963. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6868)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14.  33.  and  39  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
32  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT   OP  SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 

MENT   NO.    318) 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRrsr,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  NiLsoN,  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1309)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


VETERANS  DAY  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  THE  RE- 
SERVE 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  it  be- 
fits us  here  today  to  reaffirm  our  alle- 
giance to  those  hallmarks — patriotism 
and  readiness.  Today  our  guardsmen 
and  reservists  are  indelibly  stamped 
with  these  principles  which  have  moti- 
vated the  men  of  our  Nation  to  meet  the 
many  threats  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  our  homes  and  families  and  to 
our  Government,  over  the  years.  To 
me,  the  citizen  soldier  is  a  manifestation 
of 


a  spirit  essential  to  our  existence  as 

a  free  and  democratic  nation— the  spirit  

which  has  been  demonstrated  by  their  ^^i^^  U.S.  military  assistance  advisory 

volimtary    service    in    peace    and    war  groups  and  military  missions  established 


to  march  to  New  Orleans  over  the 
Natchez  Trace  to  fight  the  British  under 
Lord  Packenham.  opportunities  to  enlist 
were  so  eagerly  sought  that  men  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  volunteer  service 

During  World  War  n.  seven  draft 
boards  never  had  to  draft  a  man  be- 
cause volunteers  filled  Tennessee's 
quotas. 

Tennessee's  guaidsmen  have  partici- 
pated with  force,  fervor,  and  fame  in  our 
Nation  s  wars,  starting  with  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

While  we  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  past 
achievements,  the  enormity  of  the  pres- 
ent-day challenges  compels  us  to  consid- 
er the  future.    Oui-  Constitution  is  de- 
signed to  discourage  a  large  permanent 
Army.    On  the  other  hand,  the  shrink- 
age of  time  brought  about  by  supersonic 
transportation  and  instant  communica- 
tions systems  makes  it  impossible  to  wait 
until  the  danger  is  imminent  to  train 
our  manpower.     There  aie  those  who 
argue  that  we  really  do  not  have  so  much 
need  for  our  Reserve  components — that 
war  has  changed  so  materially  that  we 
should  have  an  Army  continuously  large 
enough  to  meet  any  conceivable  cilsis. 
I  can  assure  y^fjlr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  agree  witlTOiem.    Crises  come  and 
go.  and  we  are  strengthened  considerably 
by  this  large  pool  of  trained  manpower 
who  have  volunteered  to  serve  and  be 
called  when  needed.    Our  Reserve  com- 
ponents   must,    however,    be    ready    as 
never  before,  and  must  also  fit  into  the 
war  plans  of  the  "one-Army  team." 

With  a  strength  of  only  a  little  over 
960.000  men  and  women,  the  Active 
Army  provides  the  key  part  of  the  for- 
waid  line  of  defense  of  the  free  world. 


against  any  element  that  would  harm 
our  people. 

The  hardy  and  self-reliant  pioneers 
of  Tennessee  as  a  State  and  territory 
descended  from  some  of  the  best  fight- 


in  over  40  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  the  Army  assists  in 
training  nearly  200  ground  combat  divi- 
sions in  countries  of  the  free  world. 
Also,  it  maintains  a  strategic  reserve  of 


PROCURE- 
COSPON- 


FEDERAL        SERVICE 
MENT— ADDITIONAL 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  bill  on  Federal  service  procurement 
(S.  2254)  was  printed,  eight  additional 
Senators  have  asked  to  be  included  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  the  names  of  Senators  Hruska 
PROirrY,  RiBicorF.  Bayh,  Miller.  Javits! 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Thurmond  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ing  strains  In  the  world— Anglo-Saxon,  t'ombat  divisions  capable  of  reinforcing 
Scotch-Irish,  Huguenot,  and  Welsh.  i°imediately  our  oversea  theaters  or  of 
Tennessee  Is  known  as  the  Volunteer  coming  with  limited  war  anywhere. 
State.  As  we  well  know,  the  Declaration  One  of  the  Army's  most  important  ca- 
of  Independence  was  adopted  by  the  Pabilities  is  that  of  being  ready  to  un- 
Continental  Congress  in  1776.  Four  dergo  full-scale  expansion  in  the  event  of 
years  later  we  were  still  fighting  to  hold  a  general  war.  This  capability  is  the  key 
the  independence  which  that  historic  ^o  the  success  of  our  one-Army  concept 
document  declared.  The  first  recorded  and  our  Reserve  components  are  essen- 
call  for  volunteers  in  Tennessee  history  tial  with  their  paid  drill  strength  of  ap- 
is found  in  the  records  of  Col.  John  Proximately  700,000  stationed  in  com- 


AWARD  OP  MEDAL  TO  DR.  GORDON 
S.    SEAGRAVE— ADDITIONAL    CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  5,  1963.  the  names 
Of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr 
WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res 
131)   to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
umted  States  to  award  a  medal  to  Dr 


Sevier,  Washington  County,  Tennessee 
Territory,  who  on  March  19.  1780,  issued 
a  call  for  100  good  men.  Two  hundred 
answered.  He  and  the  militiamen  he 
commanded  did  their  part  to  insure  our 
independence. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  war  with 
Mexico  that  Volunteer  State  became  the 
byword  for  Tennessee.  Congress  called 
for  50.0C0  volunteers.  Tennessee's  quota 
was  2.600.  When  the  volunteers  were 
counted,  there  were  more  than  26.000 
from  Tennessee  alone.  Balloting  was 
used  to  determine  which  of  the  original 
volunteers  would  be  accepted,  and  the 
campaigning  for  this  privilege  of  volun- 
teering was  conducted  as  sharply  and 
as  seriously  as  a  race  for  high  political 
honor  today.  Before  the  end  of  the  War 
of  1812,  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  ready 


munities  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  event  of  full-scale  mobilization, 
the  Reserve  component  imits  expanded 
to  full  combat  strength  would  Increase 
the  size  of  our  Active  Army  many  times 
its  present  strength.  The  combat  units 
have  some  of  the  latest  equipment  in 
the  Army's  inventory,  and  continued 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  acquiring 
more  up-to-date  equipment  for  them. 
The  30th  Armored  Division  is  a  part  of 
the  Immediate  Reser\e.  As  such  it  is 
authorized  to  maintain  a  high  percentage 
of  its  full  organizational  strength,  and 
will  be  given  preferential  treatment  in 
the  allotment  of  available  equipment. 

Continued  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
programs  bringing  the  Reserve  compo- 
nent units  to  the  highest  possible  state 
of  mobilization  readiness.    Probably  the 
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best  test  of  whether  these  programs  are 
paying  off  Is  the  amount  of  time  it  will 
take  after  mobilization  to  prepare  the 
Reserve  components  for  their  post  mobi- 
lization roles.  The  Berlin  crisis  in  the 
fall  of  1961  was  an  actual  test  of  the 
mobilization  readiness  of  our  Reserves. 
This  partial  mobilization  revealed  a  num- 
ber of  deficiencies  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  since  been  working  dili- 
gently to  correct.  Plans  are  also  under 
way  to  shorten  the  period  required  for 
units  to  become  fully  combat  ready. 

We  came  through  World  War  II  with 
the  biggest  bomb  In  the  world,  the 
"blockbuster."  which  had  the  explosive 
equivalent  of  6  tons  of  TNT  and  1  ton 
of  TNT  was  a  good  unit  of  measurement. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  In  the  time  business.  No 
longer  can  we  count  on  adequate  warn- 
ing of  either  an  impending  or  an  actual 
attack.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances,  because  In  the  5,000  years  of 
mankind's  history  time  has  been  com- 
pressed. 

For  over  4,900  of  the  5,000  years  of  this 
history,  the  speed  of  man's  progress  was 
measured  by  the  speed  at  which  he  could 
travel.  That  speed  was  the  speed  of  the 
horse  and  the  oxcart,  which  never  ex- 
ceeded a  few  miles  a  day.  Man  could  go 
only  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  carry  or  pull 
him.  Rich  man,  poor  man — both  could 
travel  only  as  fast  as  the  oat  burner 
could  carry  him. 

In  the  time  of  Paul  Revere,  American 
history  was  made  only  as  fast  as  a  horse 
could  gallop. 

In  1830  man  broke  the  oat  barrier 
with  the  iron  horse. 

In  1910  we  bought  the  first  military 
plane,  and  It  reached  the  Incredible 
speed  of  42  miles  per  hour.  By  World 
War  I,  we  were  getting  speeds  of  100 
miles  per  hour  on  the  automobile  race- 
track and  with  some  aircraft,  and  toward 
the  end  could  boast  of  150  miles  per  hour 
In  the  air.  At  the  begixmlng  of  World 
War  II  we  were  at  200  miles  per  hour 
and  ended  at  about  470  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  top  secret.  And  then  came 
the  break  through  the  sound  barrier. 
Now  we  glibly  talk  about  18,000  miles 
per  hour.  Few  people  can  realize  how 
quickly  we  have  progressed  from  the  oat 
burner  to  the  atom  burner,  but  In  1956 
the  pilot  of  a  Navy  plane  fired  his  guns, 
then  the  plane  overtook  Its  own  bullets 
and  shot  itself  down. 

Now  one  can  fly  from  coast  to  coast  In 
seemingly  less  time  than  It  takes  him  to 
get  his  baggage  after  he  gets  there. 

The  atom  bomb  changes  all  that.  We 
Invented  the  word  "klloton."  meaning  a 
thousand  tons  of  TNT;  but  for  the  H- 
bomb  we  Invented  "megaton,"  measuring 
1  million  tons.  And  how  big  Is  a  mega- 
ton? It  would  fill  a  string  of  boxcars, 
stretching  for  over  200  miles,  and  would 
roughly  equal  166,000  blockbusters  of 
Worid  War  U. 

In  World  War  I  we  talked  of  ranges 
around  20.000  or  30,000  yards,  and  In 
World  War  n  of  maybe  80,000  yards. 
Then  yards  as  a  measure  of  range  be- 
came obsolete;  so  now  we  talk  of  thou- 
sands of  miles. 

Technology  Is  the  machine  that  mul- 
tiplies a  man's  strength  a  billion  times. 
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To  think  that  the  world  Is  25,000  miles 
around  Is  like  thinking  of  money  In 
terms  of  1914  dollars.  But  even  the  mile 
hsts  shrunk  more  than  the  dollar. 

Already  in  our  lifetimes  we  have  seen 
more  technological  change  than  in  all 
the  previous  history  of  the  world.  The 
little  world  In  which  we  were  bom  and 
educated  Is  not  here  any  more. 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  learn  from 
history,  it  Is  that  man  seldom  profits  by 
It,  even  when  he  could.  One  thing  we 
can  learn,  that  the  newer  anything  Is, 
the  more  complex  It  Is,  and  the  more 
complex  it  Is,  the  sooner  It  becomes 
obsolete. 

There  was  a  time  when  war  was  very 
simple  and  a  bunch  of  guys  went  out 
Into  the  field  and  battered  each  other's 
brains  out  while  the  rest  of  the  people 
went  on  living  as  though  nothing  much 
was  happening.  In  such  a  war  the 
artillery  lent  the  only  dignity  to  what 
was  otherwise  just  a  disgraceful  brawl. 

Now  war  has  gone  technological.  A 
Nike  missile  system  contains  1.5  million 
parts,  217.000  feet  of  conductor  wire, 
2,000  feet  of  coaxial  cable.  2,000  electron 
tubes,  12,000  resistors,  5,000  capacitors, 
460  relays,  1.250  coils,  plus  numeroiis 
other  items. 

Clubs  were  good  weapons  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  And  then  the  compli- 
cated bow  and  arrow  was  invented,  but 
they  did  not  last  as  long  as  the  club. 
Then  we  had  the  new  ultimate  weapon, 
but  today's  will  not  last  as  long  as  the 
bow  and  arrow,  because  it  is  more  com- 
plicated. 

Technology  is  a  peculiar  thing — it  has 
no  morals;  it  may  be  used  for  good  or 
evil.  It  has  no  nationality;  it  may  be 
used  by  friend  or  foe;  it  can  eliminate 
polio  or  people;  and  it  has  no  feelings. 
It  can  be  used  to  create  a  hell  or  paradise. 

Some  people  say  we  are  not  prepared 
for  war.  Somebody  is  going  to  ask  if 
we  are  planning  for  a  long  war  or  a 
short  war.  Ask  the  fire  department  if  it 
is  planning  for  a  big  fire  or  a  small  one. 

We  do  not  plan  on  starting  any  wars. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  we  have 
potential  enemies.  There  may  be  no 
timely  warning  of  any  impending  or 
actual  attack.  So  we  hope  that  the 
precautions  of  being  well  prepared  will 
cause  our  enemies  to  hesitate  and  think 
before  starting  a  war.  Nonpreparedness 
invites  war.  We  will  have  little  or  no 
time  to  prepare  after  the  enemy  attacks. 

I  believe  that  preparedness  does  deter 
aggression.  I  believe  that  if  you  are 
prepared,  and  conspicuously  prepared, 
you  are  not  likely  to  get  Into  a  fight.  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  picking  a  fight 
with  a  guy  imless  he  thought  there  was 
a  chance  of  beating  him. 

In  our  time  things  are  exploding.  If 
you  are  20  or  30  months  behind  the  time, 
you  are  further  behind  than  being  20  or 
30  years  behind  in  your  father's  time.  If 
we  fall  to  maintain  the  pace  we  can  be 
only  a  second-class  nation.  War  Is  that 
peculiar  game  in  which  no  medals  are 
awarded  for  second  place. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  build  up 
our  defenses  and  they  are  not  needed, 
we  lose  only  dollars.  If  we  do  not  have 
them,  and  they  are  needed,  we  lose  our 
country. 


But  remember,  regardless  of  all  of  the 
technology  we  have  now,  and  the  great 
weapons  we  have  produced,  the  cen- 
turies-old himt  for  the  ultimate  weapon 
reveals  that  man  himself  is  the  ultimate 
weapyon,  and  will  always  remain  so.  But 
the  only  place  where  the  ultimate  weaix»n 
can  come  from  is  the  commimlty.  The 
ultimate  weapon  is  the  soldier,  guards- 
men, and  reservists  who  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  attain  the  victory. 
This  contribution  of  the  community 
demonstrates  the  spirit  of  a  great  State 
and  Nation.  This  is  your  great  privilege, 
your  responsibility,  your  Job  as 
Americans. 


OPEN  MARKET  FINANCING  FOR  REA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing in  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  Senate  is  a  bill  Introduced  by  me 
which,  if  enacted,  will  substantially 
change  the  terms,  conditions,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  under  which  loans  made 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion are  authorized.  I  introduced  this 
bill  because  it  is  apparent  that  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  the  REA  was 
created  has  been  achieved — at  present 
practically  98  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  being  served  with  electricity ; 
moreover,  that  there  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Government  lending 
money  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  at  2- 
percent  Interest  when  the  Government  In 
borrowing  the  money  with  which  to 
make  the  loan  had  to  pay  a  rate  of  in- 
terest of  about  4  percent;  also  that  our 
efforts  of  keeping  Government  out  of 
business  would  be  greatly  hampered  and 
the  tax  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adversely  and  seriously  impaired 
if  the  Government  perpetuated  a  tax 
situation  under  which  rural  electric  co  - 
operatives  paid  3.2  cents  of  their  annual 
revenues  in  taxes  while  private  power 
companies  paid  22.8  cents. 

When  the  REA  law  was  passed  the 
rate  of  Interest  was  fixed  at  3  percent 
and  in  1945  lowered  and  then  pegged 
at  2  percent  deliberately  to  aid  the  rural 
electrics  to  establish  themselves  and  to 
be  able  to  serve  the  farny^rs.  It  was 
believed,  and  in  all  probabflity  It  was  so. 
that  the  moneys  could  not  be  borrowed 
In  the  open  public  market  at  a  rate  of 
interest  that  would  have  enabled  these 
rural  electrics  to  survive.  That  situa- 
tion, however,  in  the  course  of  time  has 
completely  changed.  Money  can  now 
be  borrowed  in  the  open  market  at  a 
rate  of  Interest  that  will  enable  these 
rural  electrics  to  expand  If  they  so  de- 
sire. 

A  good  example  of  what  the  lending 
capacity  of  the  open  market  is  has  t>een 
revealed  by  the  encouraging  experience 
In  Ohio.  In  my  State  30  rural  coopera- 
tives formed  a  supercooperatlve  called 
the  Buckej'e  Power  Co.  This  combina- 
tion of  30  rural  coop>eratives  operating 
under  the  name  of  the  Buckeye  Electric 
Power  Co.  has  joined  forces  with  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  investor-owned  American 
Electric  Power  Co.  to  set  up  a  new  $125 
million  generating  plant.  This  combi- 
nation of  30  rural  electric  co-ope  In  put- 
ting up  Its  share  of  the  money  to  con- 
struct the  generating  plant  is  not  bor- 
rowing It  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  has  gone  Into  the  open  market 
to  raise  their  share  of  the  capital  by 
borrowing  from  general  Institutional 
lenders. 

The  powerplant  which  is  being  built 
with  a  combination  of  capital  provided 
by  the  private  power  companies  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  30  rural  electric  co-ops 
on  the  other  will  have  the  largest  power 
generating  capacity  of  any  plant  under 
one  roof  in  the  world.  The  ability  of 
rural  cooperatives  to  borrow  in  the  open 
market  rather  than  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
this  Ohio  experience.  It  constitutes  sub- 
stantial proof  that  the  laws  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  rural  electrics  need 
modification. 


ACCX5MPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
SENATE  LEADEJISHIP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  remaining  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  are  only  20  bills  or 
resolutions,  and  they  Include  House  bill 
7885  which  now  is  before  the  Senate. 
Of  these  20.  only  8  can  be  considered 
controversial  in  any  sense  of  the  word: 
the  other  12  would  take  perhaps  30  min- 
utes to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  the 
calendar,  with  virtually  no  work  for  the 


Senate  on  it.  is  In  itself  the  greatest 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  this  body 
which  can  be  found. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  sug- 
gest that  in  the  next  day  or  two  a  com- 
pilation of  the  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Senate  at  this  session  be 
prepared  and  printed  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause it  also  will  buttress  and  fortify  the 
observation  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  in  proceeding  with  the 
legislative  program  which  awaits  our  at- 
tention. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  on  the  calendar 
there  are  only  20  bills  or  resolutions.  If 
he  does  not  object,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate's  Legislative 
Calendar  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  complete 
rebuttal  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
seek  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  dragging  its  heels,  insofar 
as  the  floor  work  of  our  leadership  is  con- 
cerned.   That  Is  not  so. 

Even  of  the  eight  measures  on  the 
calendar  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  said  might  be  considered  con- 
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troversial.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of 
them  would  be  classified  by  any  of  those 
of  us  of  long  experience  in  the  Senate  as 
being  major. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yet  we  continue  to  be 
charged  in  some  quarters  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere  as  not  doing  our  job. 

Certainly  it  is  not  our  fault  if  some 
bill  is  not  reported  from  a  committee; 
and  it  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  com- 
mittee, either.  Certainly  it  is  not  our 
fault  that  a  civil  rights  bill  is  not  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  wait- 
ing for  that  bill  to  be  passed  by  the  other 
body.  In  the  past  24  hours,  I  have 
checked  on  that  situation;  and  I  think 
the  sources  in  the  other  body  which  I 
questioned  are  utterly  reliable.  They 
have  said,  "Senator,  you  will  not  get  a 
bill  on  civil  rights  in  another  2  weeks. " 
Those  are  realities  of  the  legislative 
process.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  should  be  held  up  to 
unfair  criticism  because  the  roadblocks 
are  elsewhere  and  not  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  for 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  calendar 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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H.R.  4214 

S.  5.  Mr.  Yarborougb  and 
Others. 

S.  1640,  Mr.  Magnuwn.... 

8.  1033,  Mr.  Mafnoaon 

H.R.  82 


8.  Con.  Res.  1,  Mr.  Clark 
and  others. 

8.  Res.  Ill,  Mr.  Church 
and  others. 

8.   Res.   80,   Mr.   Pastore 
and  others. 

8.  927,  Mr.  Magnuson 


8.  2100,  Messrs.  Magnuson 
and  Jackson. 


H.R.  7885 

8.  2266,  Mr.  Morse. 

S.  1396,  Mr.  Fon«.. 


8.  689,  Messrs.  Long  of 
Missouri  and  Syming- 
ton. 

H.R.  7431 


H.R.  6001. 


8.  433.  Mr.  Rlbieofl  and 

others. 
H.R. 6518 


S.  208,  Mr.  Sparkman  and 
others. 


An  act  tor  the  relief  of  the  Stella  Rrorganited  Schools  R-I,  Mls^souri. 

A  bill  to  provide  readjustiuent  u.ssistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in'  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  practlce.s  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  e."!tabllsh  a  uniform  system  of  time  standards  and  mea-nirements 
for  the  United  States  and  require  the  observance  of  such  lime  standards 
for  all  porpose.s. 

An  art  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction  expenses. 

Concurrent  resolution  to  create  a  joint  conimittee  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  and  recommend  Improvements  therein. 

Resolution  amending  rule  XXV  of  the  standing  rules  relative  to  meetings 
of  committees  while  the  Senate  is  in  .<u>!sslon. 

Resolution  providing  for  germaneness  of  debate  under  wrtaln  drcum- 
stanees. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  title. 

A  bill  to  continue  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sus- 
pend the  provisions  of  sec.  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1020,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber. 

An  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  In  order  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  nourural 
areas. 

A  bill  to  consent  to  the  institution  of  an  original  action  In  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  certain 
land  and  property  situated  within  that  State. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lila  Everts  Weber 


An  act  making  appropriation.^  for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorlie  the  conveyance  to  the  Waukegan  Port  District  Illi- 
nois of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States. 

A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and  strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol program. 

An  act  to  Improve, .strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968 


June  27, 1963.-  Mr.  Eastland,  Committee  on  the  Judiciarr 

without  amendment.     (Kept.  331.) 
July  2  1963.— Mr.  Yarborough,  Conmiitt4«  on  Lalwr  and 

Public  Welfare,  with  amendments.    (Rent  345  ) 
(Minority  views.) 
Aug.  •*.  1963.— Mr.  Monroney,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

without  amendment.     (Kept.  473.) 

Aug.  30,  1963.— Mr.  Magnuson,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments.    (Kept.  475.) 

Sept.  n,  1968.— Mr.  Bartlett.  Committee  on  Commerce, 

without  amendment.     (Kept.  486.) 
(Minority  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1963.- Mr.  Jfayden,  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  with  an  amendment.    (Kept.  504  ) 
(Individual  and  supp^nuntal  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1963.— Mr.  Ilayden.  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration,  without  amendment.    (Kept  «Ofi  ) 
(Individual  views  filed.) 
Sept.  19,  1««3.-  Mr.  Ha>^en.  CommltU>e  on  Rules  aud 

Admlni.stration,  with  an*ndments.    (Rept.  607  ) 
(Individual  views  filed.) 
Sept.  24,  1963.-  .Mr.  Bartlett,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

with  an  amendment.     (Rept.  623.) 
(Tndivi<lual  views  file<l.) 
Oct.  17,  1963.— Mr.  Magnuiion.  Committee  on  Commerce, 

with  iunen<linerit.s.     (Kept.  568.) 
(Minority  views  filed.) 

Oct.  22, 1963.— Mr.  Fulbright,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, with  an  amendment.    (Rept.  688.) 
Oct.  29, 1963 —Mr.  Morse,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare,  without  amendment.     (Rept.  502.) 
(Minority  views  filed.) 
Oct.  29,  1963.— Mr.  Fong.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

without  amendment.    (Kept.  594.) 

Nov.  1.  1963.— Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciary,  without  amendment.    (Rept.  624.) 

Nov.  6. 1963.— Mr.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia.    Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  with  amendments.    (Rept.  632). 

Calendar  called  Nov.  8,  1963. 

Nov.  7, 1963.— Mr.  Randolph,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

wltliout  amendment.    (Kept.  637.) 
Nov.  7,  1963.— Mr.  Mu.skie,  Committee  on  Public  Work^ 

with  amen<lmenta.    (Rept.  638.) 
Nov.  7, 1963.— Mr.  Muakle,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

without  amendment. 
Nov.  8,  1963.— Mr.  Sparkman,   Committee  on  Banking 

and  Currency,  with  an  amendi 


(MiDority  views,) 


rndment.    (Rept.  639.) 
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NumlK>r  and  author  of  bill 


8.1309.  Mr. 

S.  Res.  218, 


Sparkman 

tir.  Humphrey. 


Title 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Resolution  conveying  to  the  National  Academy  of  .^lences  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  ctHipratulntions  for  its  contributions  to  science 
and  technology. 


Reported  by 


Nov.  8, 1963.— Mr.  Sparkman,  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  with  an  amendment.    (Kept.  640.; 

(Minority  views.) 

Nov.  «,  19(i3.— Mr.  Hill,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  without  amendment. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  an  excellent  suggestion 
that  the  calendar  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord.  This  is  my  23d 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  have  never 
known  a  session  in  which  the  work  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  has 
been  kept  cleaned  up  as  promptly  as 
has  been  the  case  at  the  present  session. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Senate  that 
there  are  not  more  bills  before  it.  I  shall 
not  go  into  that  subject  again  today  be- 
cause I  went  into  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  desired  to  comment 
about  our  majority  leader.  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
gaiidance  and  his  fairness  of  treatment 
of  other  Senators,  with  the  controversial 
bills  that  have  been  pending  this  year, 
chaos  would  be  dominant  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  was  only  through  this  extraordinary 
leadership  that  the  vigorous  crosscur- 
rents that  were  Incident  to  those  bills  did 
not  go  into  violent  operation,  splitting 
the  Senate  with  hatreds  and  animosities. 
At  least  during  the  period  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate — 7  years — there  has 
not  been  a  year  in  which  so  many  impor- 
tant and  controversial  bills  came  before 
the  Senate. 

Some  bills  have  not  been  passed. 
Complaint  ha^  been  made  that  Senators 
have  been  dragging  their  feet.  Do  any 
of  those  who  complain  think  of  the  fact 
that  probably  among  those  bills  are  pro- 
posals that  ought  not  to  be  passed? 
Why  should  the  presumption  be  in- 
dulged in  that  all  the  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  should  have  been  passed? 
Many  people  throughout  our  country 
believe  that  if  we  had  passed  fewer  of 
the  bills  that  have  been  passed,  the  tax- 
payers would  generally  be  better  off. 
But  in  any  event  I  give  credit  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  tMr.  Mansfield]. 
He  has  guided  the  Senate  with  extraor- 
dinary effectiveness.  A  different  type 
of  leadership  might  well  lead  to  chaos 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RUSSIAN   TRADE  AND  VS.  WHEAT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  greatly  honored  and 
pleased  to  have  the  editor  of  the  Bis- 
marck Tribune,  published  at  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak..  Mr.  John  Hjelle,  use  a  consider- 
able part  of  one  of  my  recent  newslet- 
ters in  his  November  7  editorial  entitled 
"Russian  Trade  and  US.  Wheat."    Mr. 


Hjelle  ably  and  effectively  sets  forth  his 
views  on  this  wheat  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  another  editorial  by  Mr. 
John  Hjelle,  appearing  in  the  November 
8  issue  of  the  Bismarck  Tribune  and 
entitled  "Agriculture's  Budget  Share" 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  In  this  editorial  Mr.  Hjelle 
again  illustrates  his  knowledge  a"nd  deep 
interest  and  concern  for  agriculture, 
which  is  by  far  the  biggest  industry  in 
North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  BLsmarck  Tribune,  Nov.  7,  1963 J 
Russian  Trade  akd  U.S.  Wheat 

The  fallacy  in  refusing  to  sell  American 
wheat  to  Soviet  Russia  is  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Milton  Young  in  his  current  news- 
letter, in  which  he  also  discusses  wheat 
prices  and  recent  wheat  exp>ort  history. 

Says  the  Senator  on  the  question  of  sell- 
ing wheat  to  Russia: 

"Our  trade  with  Russia  has  been  limited. 
However,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  past  11  years  we  bought  $92  million 
more  from  Russia  than  they  bought  from 
us.  Thus  they  have  had  92  mUlion  extra 
dollars  to  help  spread  communism  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  no  magic  to  the 
Communist  economic  system.  Their  re- 
sources and  the  amount  of  money  they  can 
spend  on  their  war  machine  and  for  other 
purposes  is  limited.  Even  the  gold  they 
export  to  better  their  balance  of  payments 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  costs  them  about 
twice  as  much  to  mine  as  they  can  get  It 
for  on  the  world  market.  Russia  would 
have  leu  money  to  spend  for  war  purposes 
if  we  trade  some  of  our  wheat  for  their  lim- 
ited supply  of  gold  or  dollars." 

This  Is,  or  should  be,  fundamental  even  to 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  self-styled  experts 
who  have  condemned  the  sale  of  surplus 
American  wheat  to  Russia  on  grounds  that  to 
sell  them  our  wheat  will  aid  the  Red  cause. 
Yet  the  opposition  continues,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  America's  best  interests. 

The  North  Dakota  Senator  also  digs  into 
another  aspect  of  the  wheat  export  question. 
He  writes: 

"Until  Public  Law  480  was  passed  In  1954 
our  normal  yearly  wheat  exports  were  around 
300  million  bushels.  Since  then  they  have 
gone  as  high  as  700  million  bushels.  Drought 
in  European  countries  and  elsewhere  will  In- 
crease these  exports  to  8(X)  million  bushels  or 
more.  Even  without  any  Russian  sales,  ex- 
ports could  reach  900  million  bushels. 

"The  truth  Is  that  if  we  did  not  sell  to 
Russia,  she  and  her  satellites  would  obtain 
much  of  their  wheat  and  floxir  requirements 
through  the  backdoor  approach.  In  the  past, 
sizable  anraunts  of  our  wheat — sold  at  bar- 
gain prices  to  our  allies — have  been  trans, 
shipped  as  either  flour  or  wheat  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  Actually,  it  Ixjlls  down  to  a 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  sell  directly 


to  Russia  at  world  prices  for  dollars  or  gold, 
or  whether  we  want  to  let  our  allies  reap  siz- 
able profits  as  the  middleman.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  In  the  world  which 
places  any  restriction  on  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia." 

Russia,  of  course,  would  much  prefer  not 
to  have  to  buy  U.S.  wheat.  It  is  the 
market  for  our  wheat  only  because  it  has 
been  unable  to  produce  what  it  needs  at 
home.  It  would,  obviously,  rather  be  an  ex- 
porter than  an  importer.  This  fact  in  itself 
is  plain  proof  that  to  sell,  for  dollars  or  gold, 
will  be  to  UjS.  advantage. 

The  proviso  that  the  sale  be  for  dollars  or 
gold,  with  prompt  payment.  Is,  of  course,  the 
crux  of  the  proposition.  In  this  case  we  hap- 
pen to  be  the  able  but  not  anxious  seller,  and 
Russia  Is  the  tmwilling  but  anzlotu  buyer, 
forced  into  this  position,  we  are  told,  by 
climatic  conditions  beyond  it«  oontroL  If 
these  are.  Indeed,  the  facts,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  sale  could  be  anytliing  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  cold  war  or 
not. 

[Prom  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1963] 
Agriculture's  Budget  Share 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
one  of  the  biggest  spending  imlts  of  the 
Pederal  Government,  Is  also  one  of  those 
units  most  subject  to  criticism  for  its 
spending. 

But  according  to  Senator  Allen  Ellenoex. 
of  Louisiana,  the  Democrat  who  heads  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  what  the 
Department  spends  is  not  out-of-line  with 
spending  by  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Ellender's  thoughts  along  these  lines  are 
quoted  in  the  newsletter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  ConservaUon 
Districts.    He  says: 

"The  budget  of  the  Department  has  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  as  has  the  budget 
of  every  other  Government  agency.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Department 
still  requires  only  5  or  6  percent  of  the  Ped- 
eral budget  each  year  to  operate  all  of  its 
needed  and  desirable  programs.  These  pro- 
grams include  such  things  as  meat  Inspec- 
tion, disease  and  pest  control,  research  and 
extension  work,  the  protection  of  our  re- 
sources, and  many  others.  Its  budget  rep- 
resents only  about  one-twelfth  of  what  we 
spend  each  year  on  national  defense,  and 
is  almost  exactly  the  yearly  amoimt  spent 
for  research  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

"On  the  basis  of  national  population,  the 
agriculture  budget  represents  an  expenditure 
of  about  $8  per  person  to  insure  the  pro- 
duction. Inspection,  and  marketing  of  the 
finest  meats,  vegetables,  and  other  foods  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  nation 
on  earth.  Also,  this  money  helps  to  provide 
school  lunches  for  our  children,  food  for  our 
needy,  and  aids  In  developing  and  maintain- 
ing our  national  resources  tor  unborn  gen- 
erations jret  to  come. 

"Agriculture  is  a  primary  source  of  new 
wealth  in  our  country.  It  Is  the  main  pro- 
vider of  basic  raw  materials  which  support 
all  segments  ot  business  and  Industry.  Re- 
liable estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar  of 
wealth  taken  from  the  soU  generates  17  of 
inuMne  throughout  the  rest  of  our  economy. 
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"It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  Department 
fills  a  very  great  need  In  our  national  life. 
Though  its  programs  and  budget  have  In- 
creased greatly  in  the  100  years  since  it  was 
created  by  President  Lincoln,  I  have  little 
regret  about  the  money  6i>ent  In  this 
direction." 


IMPACT  OP  WORLD  TRADE  ON  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
cussions now  in  progress  will  result  in  a 
foundation  for  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  in  1964.  The  United 
Nations  will  convene  a  world  conference 
on  trade  shortly  before  those  negotia- 
tions begin.  Today  the  countries  of  the 
Eiiropean  Coounon  Market  began  a  se- 
ries of  critical  negotiations  aimed  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  common  agricul- 
tural policy.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  consider  the  means  by  which  the 
public  shall  be  kept  informed  of  decisions 
made  during  these  negotiations  and  the 
issues  they  pose  for  us  all.  Senator 
Humphrey  has  proposed  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  which  could  consider 
many  of  the  broad  problems  posed  to 
public  policy  by  the  rapid  growth  in 
world  trade  throughout  this  critical 
period.  I  should  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  thorough  study 
of  our  foreign  trade  problems,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  my  home  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  written  by  Mr.  James  D. 
Ewing,  publisher  of  the  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel.  The  issues  he  raises  deserve 
our  continued  attention.  I  shall  shortly 
address  the  Senate  on  the  particular 
needs  of  our  vital  woolen  textile  indus- 
try, which  I  have  been  studying  for  some 
time.  Many  other  matters  will  merit 
our  attention,  from  balance  of  payments 
problems  to  proposals  for  expanded  trade 
between  East  and  West.  Mr.  Ewing's 
articles  are  thoughtful,  comprehensive, 
and  based  on  a  wealth  of  interviews  and 
firsthand  information.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  four  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Keene   (N.H.)    Evening  Sentinel, 

Nov.  5.  1963) 

In  Long  Run  Even  Textilk  and  Shoe  Firms 

BKNxrrr  bt   Foreign   Trade 

While  two  of  New  Hampshire's  largest  in- 
dxistrles  plead  for  ciirbs  on  competing  im- 
ports a  special  B  Award  flag  flies  over  a 
Keene  plant  with  300  employees,  presented 
in  behalf  of  the  President  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  export  expan- 
sion program. 

Here  is  the  paradox  of  foreign  trade  as  it 
affects  the  economy  of  the  State:  Jobs  and 
profits  threatened  by  imports;  Jobs  and  prof- 
Its  created  by  exports.  And  always  there 
is  the  knowledge  that  to  sell  abroad  a  Nation 
must  buy  abroad. 

The  State's  textile  and  shoe  industries  are 
being  hurt  by  Imports.  There  have  been 
layoffs;  there  is  talk  of  mill  closings.  Al- 
most without  exception  imports  are  blamed. 
It's  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  foreign 
trade  has  become  virtually  a  dirty  word  in 
parts  of  the  State. 

But  to  focus  on  the  xuidenlably  serioxis 
problems  of  these  two  industries  Is  to  dis- 
tort the  trade  picture  as  a  whole.  Even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Hampshire's 
economy,  there  Is  a  bright  side  to  the  story. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it's  brighter 
BtUl.     The   latest   estimates   are    that    the 


United  States  will  have  a  $5  billion  trade 
surplus  in  1963. 

governor  S    CONCLUSIONS 

Gov.  John  W.  King,  in  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  this  series  of  articles,  summed  up 
the  Granite  State  situation  this  way. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  field  of 
foreign  trade  presents  a  great  opportunity 
and  a  great  challenge  to  New  Hampshire  bus- 
iness. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  virtually 
untapped  opportunity  to  expand  our  markets 
through  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  our  most  important  industries  are  serl- 
oa<:ly  threatened  by  ccwnpetltlon  frc«n  low- 
priced  foreign  Imports." 

King's  two  words — "opportunity"  and 
"challenge" — indicate  the  contradictions  of 
foreign  trade.    For  example: 

Referring  to  Imported  textiles.  George  A. 
Dorr.  Jr..  president  of  Dorr  Woolen  Co.  of 
Newport,  said  last  month:  "We  have  an  In- 
tolerable situation.  •  •  •  We  have  impossi- 
ble competition.  •   •   •" 

At  almost  the  same  time.  David  P.  Put- 
nam, president  of  Markem  Machine  Oo.  of 
Keene,  which  received  the  E  Export  Award, 
told  a  reporter:  "The  world  is  our  market. 
•  •  *  Our  target  Is  to  get  50  percent  of  our 
orders  frcwn  overseas." 

SENATORS    PROTEST 

In  Aiigust,  New  Hampshire's  Senators 
Cotton  and  McIntyre  Joined  31  colleagues 
in  a  plea  to  the  President  to  check  "the 
avalanche  of  cheap  (imported)  shoes  which 
are  flooding  the  Nation,  making  the  futiu-e 
"dark  indeed  for  this  important  segment  of 
our  economy." 

Meantime,  Donald  D.  Davis,  treasurer  of 
Miniature  Precision  Bearings,  Inc.,  with  700 
employees  in  Keene  and  Lebanon,  said:  "The 
success  of  MPB's  International  division  has 
demonstrated  the  desirability  of  developing 
foreign  markets.  We  expect  continued 
growth." 

CHICKS  business  IMPROVES 

While  poultry  processors  in  the  South  have 
made  an  International  issue  of  Increased 
tariffs  on  frozen  chickens  from  the  United 
States,  the  same  tariff  Increase  has  boosted 
sales  to  Europe  of  baby  chicks  and  breeding 
stock  for  American  breeders.  Including  Hub- 
bard Farms  In  Walpole. 

Governor  King  has  supported  efforts  to 
halt  ttie  flow  of  shoe  and  textile  Imports;  he 
has  also  Just  appointed  a  State  Council  on 
Foreign  Trade  to  help  promote  the  export  of 
Granite  State  products. 

In  short,  much  is  heard — understand- 
ably— about  the  Import  threat  to  New 
Hampshire  Jobs,  but  very  Utcle  is  heard 
about  the  Jobs  which  depend,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  export  sales. 

No  nation  on  earth  is  completely  self- 
sufficient.  All  must  buy  from  other  nations 
and  sell  to  them.  And  no  nation  these  days 
can  have  it  all  one  way:  if  it  wants  to  sell 
to  others,  It  must  buy  from  others. 

The  United  States  must  import  huge 
quantities  of  vital  minerals — tin,  zinc,  alu- 
minum ore  and  nickel.  Without  these  im- 
ports our  economy  would  be  close  to  col- 
lapse. 

SOME  JOBS   DEPEND   ON   EXPORTS 

Though  it  may  sound  strange  to  a  New 
Hampshire  shoe  or  textile  worker,  whose  very 
Job  may  be  threatened  by  imports,  the  truth 
is  that  far  more  Americans  benefit  from  im- 
ports than  are  hurt  by  them.  Moreover, 
many  more  Americans  hold  Jobs  which  de- 
pend on  exports  than  are  seriously  threat- 
ened by  imp>orts. 

Three  out  of  every  four  newspapers  are 
printed  on  imported  paper.  The  coffee  you 
drink  in  the  morning  is  Imported;  so  Is  the 
tea.  If  you  prefer  that.  Half  the  sugar  you 
put  into  your  cup  is  Imported. 

Many  of  the  appliances  in  your  house 
probably  contain  components  made  abroad. 


Some  of  your  wife's  clothing,  and  yours  too, 
may  be  made  of  imported  yarn  or  cloth.  You 
and  your  kids  probably  use  some  imported 
sporting  goods. 

There  are  few  factory  parking  lots  which 
don't  contain  foreign  cars.  And  anyone  from 
Detroit  will  recall  vividly  the  way  those  im- 
ported cars  forced  the  huge  auto  Industry  to 
bring  out  the  "compacts." 

So  even  if  you  work  in  a  shoe  factory  or 
textile  mill,  you're  benefiting  from  imports. 
Perhaps  It's  a  product  we  don't  produce 
at  all  In  America.  Perhaps,  as  has  often  been 
the  case,  the  Imported  products  sell  for  less. 
As  a  consumer,  you  benefit  In  both  cases. 

Or,  perhaps  foreign  competition  has  forced 
the  American  manufacturer  to  Increase  his 
efficiency  and  find  other  ways  to  lower  his 
prices.  Again,  It's  to  your  advantage  as  a 
consumer. 

American  manufacturers  also  benefit  from 
Imports.  They  often  buy  needed  raw  mate- 
rials abroad,  and  they  use  much  foreign- 
made  machinery. 

Even  the  textile  Industry,  so  hard  pressed 
these  days,  is  using  imported  machines  to 
Improve  efficiency,  and  more  than  half  Its 
wool  comes  from  overseas. 

burlap  from  INDIA 

A  large  textile  firm  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State,  Troy  Mills,  has  carried 
the  process  even  further.  One  of  its  most 
profitable  products  is  based  entirely  on  bur- 
lap imported  from  India. 

Thus,  competing  imports  may  be  a  dagger 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  some  of  our  textile 
and  shoe  companies,  but  other  imports  are 
providing  substantial  benefits  to  every  New 
Hampshire  citizen,  including  those  in  im- 
port-threatened industries. 

THREE  million  IN  EXPORT  JOBS 

The  export  picture  is  different.  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter.  We 
sell  far  more  to  other  countries  than  we 
buy  from  them — by  an  estimated  tS  billion 
this  year.  Roughly,  we  expect  to  export 
about  922  billion  worth  of  products  and  to 
import  about  •I?  billion  worth. 

In  1960,  according  to  official  estimates, 
more  than  3  million  American  Jobs  were 
supported  by  exports.  And,  suprlslngly  per- 
haps, nearly  another  million  were  supported 
by  imports.  That  would  mean  a  total  of 
about  4  million  Jobs  dep>endent  on  foreign 
trade.  Today  the  figure  is  undoubtedly  high- 
er, as  both  our  imports  and  our  exports  have 
increased. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  which  have  been  lost  or  are  di- 
rectly threatened  by  Imports.  But  there's 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  nxunber  is  far 
smaller  than  those  dependent  on  exports. 

Figures  for  New  Hampshire  are  sketchy. 
It's  no  secret  that  a  good  many  thousands 
of  Jobs  are  in  the  shoe  and  textile  indus- 
tries, some  of  which  are  threatened  by  im- 
ports. 

But  no  figures  are  available  on  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  which  depend  on  exports.  John 
F.  Rowe.  Commissioner  of  Resources  and 
Economic  Development,  has  estimated  the 
State's  indUBtries  are  directly  exporting  near- 
ly $75  million  worth  of  goods  a  year.  But 
no  one  knows  how  many  more  millions  of 
sales  are  indirectly  related  to  exports. 

A  machine  tool,  for  example,  may  be 
shipped  to  Detroit  to  help  make  cars,  and 
Detroit  exports  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
vehicles  every  year.  A  component  for  a  guid- 
ed missile,  a  plane,  a  typewriter,  or  a  spe- 
cial machine  may  be  made  in  New  Hampshire, 
shipped  to  another  State  for  assembly,  and 
the  end  product  may  land  in  Germany  or 
Japan.  No  one  knows  how  many  New  Hamp- 
shire Jobs  or  how  many  dollars  are  thus  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade.  But  the  figures 
would  be  impressive. 

Governor  King's  statement  said  this  about 
exports  from  New  Hampshire:  "There  is  op- 
portunity of  almost  unlimited  scope  in  the 
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export  field.  There  Is  almost  nothing  pro- 
duced here  in  New  Hampshire  which  does 
not  have  a  potential  market  abroad." 

But  there's  a  hooker.  If  we  expect  to  sell 
abroad,  we  have  to  import  from  abroad. 

It's  going  to  be  a  little  hard  to  tell  the 
lulians,  for  example,  that  we  want  them 
to  buy  plenty  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
but  we  don't  want  them  to  sell  their  shoes 
and  textiles  here. 

Those  two  products,  which  are  now  hurt- 
ing two  important  New  Hampshire  indus- 
tries, account  for  about  25  percent  of  Italy's 
total  sales  to  the  United  States. 

And  If  Italy  can't  sell  her  products  here, 
she  won't  have  the  money  to  buy  from  us. 
and  that  would  hurt  a  good  many  other 
American  businesses. 


(From    the    Keene    (N.H.)    Evening   Citizen. 

Nov.  6,  1963) 

States  Textile  Men  Fighting  Imports,  Are 

Adopting  New  Production  Methods 

In  mid-August  a  petition  was  sent  to  the 
White  House,  signed  by  more  than  1,000 
people  from  the  Enfield  area  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  "earnestly"  askei  the  President 
to  take  immediate  action  to  limit  imported 
woolen  fabrics. 

The  State's  woolen  industry  "is  threatened 
with  destruction  by  foreign  competition." 
Gov.  John  W.  King  said  in  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  this  series  of  articles. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
of  which  Senator  Norris  Cotton  is  a  member, 
called  upon  the  President  in  June  to  take 
unilateral  action,  if  necessary,  to  check  "the 
unrestrained   flood   of   imports." 

Representative  James  C.  Cleveland  of  the 
State's  Second  District  has  charged  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  with  "callous  disregard 
for  the  plight  of  hardworking  citizens"  In 
the  Industry. 

Meantime,  similar  pleas  are  being  made 
in  behalf  of  the  shoe  industry,  the  State's 
largest  employer. 

Like  the  textile  Industry.  It  Is  calling  for 
quotas  on  imports  by  agreement  with  other 
countries  if  possible;  by  U.S.  action  alone 
if  necessary. 

Citing  a  600-percent  rise  in  Imports  and 
a  38-percent  drop  in  exports  since  1955,  a 
group  of  Senators  from  shoe-manufacturing 
States,  Including  Senators  Cotton  and  Mc- 
Intyre of  New  Hampshire.  Issued  a  demand 
for  quotas  last  summer. 

"If  this  situation  continues — and  there  is 
nothing  to  indlcste  that  it  will  change,"  the 
statement  said,  "it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
future  is  indeed  dark  for  this  important 
segment  of  our  economy  and  the  thousands 
of  workers  it  employs." 

Cotton  and  McIntyre  said  New  Hamp- 
shire's shoe  industry,  which  has  18.000  em- 
ployees, "must  be  protected  from  the  ava- 
lanche of  cheap  shoes  which  are  fioodlng  the 
Nation."  I 

But  serious  tfcbugh  the  situation  is  for 
the  shoe  industry,  it's  worse  for  textiles. 
Shoe  imports  amounted  to  about  9  percent 
of  American  production  on  1962.  Imports 
of  woolen  textiles  last  year  equalled  nearly 
22  percent  of  domestic  production. 

Prom  the  statements  quoted,  and  others 
like  them  Issued  frequently  In  recent  months, 
the  conclusion  might  be  reached  that  New 
Hampshire's  woolen  and  worsted  Industry, 
which  employs  some  10.000  people,  was  at 
deaths  door — and  that  Imports  alone  had 
put  It  there. 

The  Industry  does  have  plenty  of  trouble, 
but  It  Is  not  all  due  to  Imports,  although 
George  A.  Dorr.  Jr..  president  of  Dorr  Woolen 
Co.  m  Newport,  said  Imports  could  be  "the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back"  for  some 
mills. 

By  this  he  meant  that  competing  imports 
could  take  Just  enough  of  a  New  Hampshire 


mill's  market  to  make  it  impossible  to  op- 
erate it  profitably. 

Since  World  War  n  there  has  been  a  spec- 
tacular nationwide  decline  in  employment 
and  in  the  number  of  mills  In  the  woolen 
and  worsted  industry.  But  imports  haven't 
been  the  only — or  even  the  most  Important — 
cause.  Indeed,  the  worst  shakeout  occxirred 
prior  to  1958.  when  Imports  were  not  nearly 
so  great  as  today. 

In  addition  to  competition  from  imports, 
the  industry  has  had  to  do  battle  with  other 
materials,  especially  synthetics,  and  other 
manufacturing  processes. 

Even  10  years  ago,  for  example  faced  ever- 
increasing  competition  from  the  giants  of 
the  industry — and  the  giants  have  been  get- 
ting bigger.  They  have  the  resources  to 
shift  product  lines  more  easily,  bring  more 
weight  to  bear  in  marketing  and  spend  more 
money   for  research   and  development. 

Finally,  mills  have  closed  and  Jobs  have 
disappeared  simply  because  domestic  and 
foreign  competition  has  forced  a  stepup  in 
efficiency.  New  methods  and  new  machin- 
ery— much  of  it  imported — have  meant  in- 
creased productivity  per  worker.  In  fact, 
productivity  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  in- 
dustry since  1947. 

For  these  reasons,  although  industry  em- 
ployment and  number  of  mills  in  operation 
declined,  total  production  actually  increased 
and  so  did  the  total  amount  of  woolens  sold 
in  this  country — up  27  percent  from  1958  to 
1962. 

But  here's  where  the  rub  of  Imports  was 
felt.  A  large  shore  of  the  increased  market 
was  captured  by  imports,  which  zoomed 
nearly  150  percent  In  the  same  period,  and 
are  still  Increasing.  Today  imports  claim 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  major  reason  for  the  spectacular  rise 
in  woolen  and  worsted  imports  Is  a  simple 
one:  price.  Most  of  our  toughest  foreign 
competitors  not  only  have  highly  efficient 
machinery,  but  their  wage  rates  are  far,  far 
lower  than  ours. 

Even  after  paying  transportation,  tariffs 
and  other  costs,  they  can  undersell  U.S. 
producers  on  many  Items.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It's  a  tribute  to  American  com- 
panies that  the  situation  Isn't  far  worse 
than  it  Is. 

How  are  they  competing?  By  taking  a 
variety  of  steps  to  offset  the  low-wage  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  producers.  They  have  in- 
vested boldly  in  better  equipment.  They 
have  adopted  more  aggressive  selling  and 
marketing  methods.  They  have  sought  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  They  have  emphasized  bet- 
ter design  and  styling.  They  have  shifted 
product  lines,  and  some  have  diversified  by 
manufacturing  entirely  new  items  only  re- 
motely related  to  wool. 

Troy  Mills,  Inc.  of  Troy,  N.H.,  looked 
ahead  some  years  ago  and  saw  not  only 
rugged  domestic  competition  but  also  im- 
port pressure.  So  it  embarked  on  a  program 
of  diversification  which  required  heavy  fi- 
nancial outlays,  plus  courage  and  Imagina- 
tion. 

Today,  Troy's  woven  product  lines  are 
radically  different  from  those  of  even  10 
years  ago.  Perhaps  more  significant,  it  is 
also  turning  out  things  like  industrial  filters, 
automobile  trunk  linings  and  plastic  auto- 
mobile seat  covering.  In  a  woolen  mill  such 
products  were  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago. 

This  kind  of  vision  has  paid  off;  It  may 
even  have  saved  the  company  and  the  town 
which  depends  upon  it.  For.  in  a  declining 
industry,  Troy  Mills'  employment  Is  close 
to  what  is  was  a  decade  ago.  although  it  has 
been  forced  to  make  some  layoffs  recently. 

Two  other  examples:  Homestead  Woolen 
Co.  in  West  Swanzey  and  Dorr  Woolen  Co.  In 
Newport  have  also  adjusted  to  the  new 
realities  of  the  industry.  Again  it  has  been 
a  case  of  courage,  capital  and  ingenuity. 
Where  Troy  Mills  shifted  much  of  its  pro- 
duction to  entirely  new  types  of  products. 


Homestead  and  Dorr  stuck  with  woven 
fabrics. 

But  they  have  aggressively  sought  out 
products  which  a  New  Hampshire  mill  could 
produce  and  still  compete.  They  have  em- 
phasized fabrics  in  which  design  and  styling 
gave  them  an  edge  over  the  domestic  giants 
and  the  foreign  producers. 

They  sell  hard;  they  take  advantage  of  the 
best  machinery  they  can  obtain.  They  try  to 
stay  one  Jump  ahead  of  the  competition. 

But  the  managements  of  these  and  other 
Granite  State  woolen  companies  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  rising  volume  of  im- 
ported fabrics. 

Dorr,  as  chairman  of  the  Northern  Textile 
Association,  has  assumed  a  leading  role  In 
the  woolen  Industry's  battle  to  curtail  Im- 
ports. Paradoxically,  he  believes  in  free  trade 
and  opposes  Government  Interference  in 
business,  as  do  many  other  woolen  men.  But 
he  argues  that  unless  some  sort  of  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  imports  (by  agreement 
if  possible,  unilaterally  If  not),  the  casualty 
list  in  the  industry  will  get  pretty  long.  If 
it  does,  New  Hampshire  won't  escape  un- 
scathed. 

So  he  has  Joined  the  effort  to  pressure 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  seek  a  world- 
wide agreement  for  what  are  called  "orderly 
marketing"  arrangements.  In  reality  this  is 
a  quota  system,  limiting  Imports  into  coun- 
tries which  cannot  absorb  them  without  seri- 
ously damaging  domestic  producers. 

Although  this  Is  the  very  opposite  of  free 
trade,  since  it  would  curtail  It  Instead  of 
freeing  it,  such  an  agreement  is  already  in 
effect  for  the  cotton  industry. 

The  woolen  industry  says  it  wants  the 
same  treatment.  So  does  the  shoe  industry. 
And  there  are  other  industries,  including 
even  the  giant  steel  industry,  waiting  to  see 
how  woolens  make  out. 

Unlike  any  of  the  others,  the  woolen  in- 
dustry holds  a  sort  of  I  O  U  from  the  ad- 
ministration. The  President  himself  and 
various  other  administration  officials  have 
virtually  promised  to  do  for  woolens  what 
they  did  for  cotton. 

At  the  moment,  however,  they  seem  to  be 
doing  their  best  to  forget  their  earlier  state- 
ments. Though  no  one  within  the  adminis- 
tration will  say  so  for  publication,  in  off- 
the-record  conversation  they  Indicate  why 
they  are  unenthuslastlc. 

First,  they  argue  that  the  whole  concept  of 
international  quotas  Is  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  free  trade  which  every  administration 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  supp>orted  and 
which  they  (along  with  many  businessmen) 
believe  Is  the  key  to  future  growth  of  the 
American  economy. 

Second,  they  say  that  If  woolens  get  such 
treatment,  shoes  will  demand  the  same,  and 
others  will  be  standing  in  line  at  the  door. 
Where,  they  ask.  would  this  process  stop? 
And  If  it  didn't  stop,  we  would  soon  have  a 
shrinking  instead  of  an  expanding  economy. 

Administration  officials  seem  convinced 
that,  at  least  for  the  present,  steps  to  restrict 
woolen  Imports  would  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole  than  continued  or 
even  increased  Imports. 

For  New  Hampshire  and  other  States  which 
rely  heavily  on  the  woolen  industry  this 
means  a  rough  road  ahead;  perhaps  some  mill 
closings. 

But  significantly,  most  New  Hampshire 
woolen  men  aren't  rolling  over  and  playing 
dead.  The  instinct  for  survival  is  powerful. 
And  behind  them  they  have  the  rugged  ex- 
periences of  the  postwar,  Industrywide  crises 
which  they  weathered  successfully. 

One  of  them,  Saul  Greenspan  of  Manches- 
ter's large  Waumbec  Mills,  was  quoted  in  late 
August  as  saying: 

"The  survivors  are  mainly  the  strong  firms 
which  have  kept  up  with  the  times.  They 
should  be  able  to  make  good  progress  In  the 
future." 
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(Prom   the   Keene    (NB.)    Brenlng  Citizen, 
Nov.  7. 19631 

ENTXU>KISING  FXXMS  IK  STATX  PlNB  P«OnTABLX 

Maulzts  Abroad 

"The  world  U  oxir  market."  the  president 
of  a  Keene  company  said  recently — and  bis 
flrm  Is  acting  accordingly. 

Markem  Machine  Co.,  whose  300  employees 
produce  machinery,  type,  and  Inks  to  mark 
and  Identify  Just  about  any  product  Imagi- 
nable, has  always  been  Interested  In  selling 
abroad.  But  about  5  years  ago.  President 
David  F.  Putnam  said  an  Intensified  program 
for  Increased  foreign  sales  was  launched. 

At  that  time  about  5  percent  of  the  firm's 
orders  came  from  outside  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  year  the  figure  will  be 
about  25  percent — and  the  target  for  the 
years  Just  ahead  is  50  percent. 

The  company  has  received  a  special  Presl- 
denlal  X  Award  for  Its  contribution  to  the 
country's  export  expansion  program.  Only 
one  other  Mew  Hampshire  firm  has  received 
the  award. 

Markem  has  established  a  British  company 
and  another  In  Holland.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  sales  and  service  In  most  of  Western 
Europe.  Markem  distributors  are  respon- 
sible for  merchandising  In  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"Business  abroad  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
giants,"  Putnam  told  a  special  congressional 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

"In  general,"  he  said,  "there  Is  a  vast  mar- 
ket available  to  firms  which  will  InvesUgate 
the  potenUal.  •  •  •  In  the  final  analysis, 
sales  do  develop  and  more  sales  are  avail- 
able If  one  accepts  the  challenge  and  Is  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  these  many  oppor- 
tunities (overseas) ." 

BKAXINGS  PLANT  LOOKS  AHXAO 

Another  manufacturer  looking  abroad  is 
Miniature  Precision  Bearings,  with  plants  In 
Keene  and  Lebanon.  About  3  years  ago 
MPB  created  an  International  division,  with 
Its  own  vice  president. 

Starting  almost  from  scratch,  according  to 
Treasurer  Donald  D.  Davis,  the  company 
established  offices  In  England  and  Holland 
and  staffed  them  with  sales  and  service  per- 
sonneL 

Selling  MPB's  line  of  bearings,  pluarelated 
products  of  other  American  manufacturers, 
the  company  has  watched  overseas  sales 
climb  steadily.  Foreign  business,  Davis  said, 
has  become  a  significant  pert  of  the  com- 
pany's gross  sales  and  the  company  expects 
further  growth. 

CHICKS  GO  TO  BELOnXM 

Breeding  chicks  Is  not  manufacturing,  but 
the  product  can  be  exported.  Hubbard 
Farms  in  Walpole,  N.H.,  Is  now  shipping 
about  25,000  day-old  chicks  a  month  to  Bel- 
glMsn.  Another  10,000  go  to  other  points 
abroad. 

A  shipment  of  chicks  hatched  In  Walpole 
on  Wednesday  will  be  on  a  Hubbard  Euro- 
poultry  farm  outside  Brussels  early  Friday 
afternoon. 

Hubbard  plans  to  push  its  export  sales 
harder.  Its  officials,  according  to  William 
Phipps  who  handles  exports,  are  convinced 
there  Is  a  sizable  untapped  market  abroad, 
and  Hubbard  Intends  to  get  Its  share.  "Ex- 
port Is  the  most  profitable  part  of  our  busi- 
ness," Phlpps  said. 

Not  only  are  oversea  sales  adding  to  the 
company's  profits,  but  last  year  Increased 
foreign  business  helped  the  company  weather 
a  slump  in  domestic  sales. 

Ironically  Hubbard  has  benefited  from 
the  recent  transatlantic  "chicken  war." 
When  the  European  Common  Market  boosted 
the  tariff  on  frozen  poultry  meat  which  was 
being  shipped  there  by  processors  in  the 
South,  the  demand  for  chicks  from  the  ECM 
promptly   rose. 

European  farmers  are  now  Increasingly  in- 
terested in  raUlng  broilers  to  take  advantage 


of  the  market  our  southern  processors  es- 
tablished but  In  which  they  cannot  now 
compete  effectively  because  of  the  higher 
tariff. 

Thus  the  South's  loss  has  been  Hubbard's 
gain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter Illustration  of  the  strange  ways  In  which 
world  trade  tends  to  balance  Itself  off. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the 
number  of  New  Hampshire  Jobs  which,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  depend  on  exports.  John 
F.  Rowe,  commissioner  of  the  department  of 
resources  and  economic  development,  has 
estimated  that  direct  exports  from  the 
Granite  State  amount  to  nearly  $75  million 
a  year. 

But  that  figure  does  not  refiect  the  volume 
of  business  which  is  indirectly  dependent  on 
the  Nation's  exports.  It  is  known  that  many 
State  firms  manufacture  components  or  pro- 
duction machinery  for  products  which  are 
assembled  In  other  States  and  then  shipped 
abroad. 

It  Is  also  probable  that  for  some  compa- 
nies export  business  may  be  a  small  percent- 
age of  total  sales,  but  may  In  fact  represent 
the  firm's  profit  margin. 

ENCOrRAGED  TO   BXLL 

U.S.  Government  officials,  along  with  In- 
dustry organizations,  a  number  of  States 
and  even  some  municipalities,  are  mounting 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  convince  American 
business  that  it  can  sell  abroad  in  far  larger 
volume  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  Government,  according  to 
Paul  G.  Carney,  director  of  the  Commerce 
Department's  Boston  office,  offers  a  wide 
range  of  free  services  to  any  business  which 
wants  to  boost  Its  oversea  sales  or  enter 
foreign  markets  for  the  first  time. 

These  services,  Carney  said,  range  from  ex- 
hibit space  in  various  trade  centers,  to  de- 
tailed confidential  market  surveys.  More- 
over, the  Government  maintains  commer- 
cial attaches  In  almost  every  country,  whose 
primary  Job  is  to  assist  American  business. 

But,  Carney  added:  "Our  services  are  t>eing 
used  mostly  by  larger  companies,  which  need 
them  the  least.  Smaller  companies  tend  to 
assume  they  cannot  export,  but  very  often 
they  could.  If  they'd  Just  try." 

A  Department  of  Commerce  official  In 
Washington  echoed  Carney's  views.  "When 
It  comes  to  exporting,"  he  said,  "too  nuiny 
American  manufactvirers  have  a  negative  at- 
titude. They  think  of  the  dlfficulUes  of  Ian- 
gauge,  tastes,  transportation,  and  proce- 
dures. 

"Time  after  time  it's  been  proved  that 
American  products  can  compete,  even 
against  low-wage  competition,  because  price 
Isn't  everirthing." 

He  said  American  products  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  good  quality  and  design,  and  often 
American  productivity  and  know-how  can 
more  than  match  the  advantages  of  a  for- 
eign manufacturer's  lower  wage  costs. 

This  view  Is  shared  by  Putnam  and  other 
Granite  State  manufactiu-ers  who  have  en- 
tered foreign  markets. 

American  manufacturers  who  want  to  sell 
abroad,  especially  in  Europe,  have  other  fac- 
tors helping  them,  and  their  European  com- 
petitors are  well  aware  of  them. 

First,  the  tradition  of  European  crafts- 
manship is  not  as  strong  as  it  used  to  be. 
Younger  workers  have  less  pride  In  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work. 

Second,  with  Eiuropean  living  standards 
rising  and  with  full  employment  almost 
everywhere,  many  employees  are  not  work- 
ing as  hard  as  In  the  past. 

Third,  these  trends  are  coupled  with  ris- 
ing foreign  wages  and  fringe  benefits  so  that 
the  gap  between  U.S.  payroll  costs  and  those 
abroad  is  steadily  narrowing. 

Finally,  the  prestige  of  American  products 
la  rising  overseas.  We  have  established  a  rep- 
utation for  quality  which  often  offsets  a 
somewhat  higher  price  tag. 


Some  New  Hampshire  manufact\irers  have 
entered  world  markets  other  than  by  ship, 
ping  abroad  directly  from  the  Granite  State. 

Adopting  the  philosophy  of  Joining  "em  If 
you  can't  lick  'em,  some  firms  have  mads 
licensing  agreements  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  produce  and  sell  the  American 
product,  paying  a  royalty  for  the  privilege. 
Royalties  add  to  profits  here. 

OVERSEA    SUBSmiAXOES 

Other  companies  have  established  sub- 
sidiaries overseas.  And  stUl  others  have  gone 
Into  Joint  ventures  with  foreigners.  Hub- 
bard Euro-Poultry,  for  example,  is  owned 
half  by  Hubbard  Farms  and  half  by  Bel- 
gians. Under  either  arrangement,  all  or  part 
of  the  profits  can  come  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  every 
Granite  State  product  can  be  sold  success- 
fully abroad.  But  Gov.  John  W.  King  be- 
lieves "there  Is  almost  nothing  produced  here 
In  New  Hampshire  which  does  not  have  a  po- 
tential market  abroad." 

To  help  stimulate  efforts  to  exploit  this 
potential.  King  has  appointed  a  council  on 
foreign  trade.  It  is  expected  to  get  to  work 
soon. 

One  thing  seems  very  clear.  Governments 
of  the  free  world,  with  the  support  of  most 
(though  not  all)  Industry,  are  trying  to  un- 
shackle world  trade  by  reducing  the  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  other  restrictive  devices 
of  the  past.  This  will  Intensify  worldwide 
competition.  It  will  also  open  up  vast  new 
markets  for  producers  everywhere. 

How  the  Industries  of  the  United  States 
and  of  New  Hampshire  will  respond  Is  not 
yet  clear,  but  American  business  has  always 
prided  Itself  on  accepting  tough  challenges 
and  seizing  new  opportunities.  The  future 
pattern  of  world  trade  Is  likely  to  give  It 
a  chance  to  do  both. 


(From   the   Keene    (N.H.)    Evening   Citizen. 

Nov.  8,  1963  J 

Trade  Issue:  Expansion  Versus 

Protectionism 

Pleas  for  governmental  protection  against 
foreign  competition  are  voiced  by  certain  In- 
dustries In  Europe  as  well  as  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  other  American  States.  They  ask 
for  high  tariffs.  Import  quotas  or  other  de- 
vices designed  to  erect  barriers  against  Im- 
ported goods. 

Often,  but  not  always,  these  voices  get  a 
rather  unsympathetic  hearing.  The  basic 
reason  Is  that  Western  Europe's  industrial 
economy  Is,  for  the  most  part,  geared  to  for- 
eign trade. 

"If  an  Industry  gets  Government  protec- 
tion, it  doesn't  have  to  meet  world  competi- 
tion, and  often  It  doesn't  try,"  a  Danish 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  O.  Hubner, 
told  a  reporter  last  month. 

"The  Dutch  attitude  is  that  if  a  company 
cannot  compete,  it  might  as  well  go  out  of 
business,"  according  to  Pierre  Schloesser.  a 
former  member  of  the  Dutch  parliament  who 
Is  now  a  high  official  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market. 

TARIFT  POLICT 

These  and  similar  remarks  Indicating  op- 
position to  tariff  barriers  and  other  trade  re- 
strictions appear  to  refiect  a  general  attitude. 
But  like  other  generalizations,  they  can  be 
misleading. 

European  countries  do  have  tariffs  and  on 
some  goods  they  are  quite  high.  They  have  a 
variety  of  other  restrictive  devices  as  well. 
There  are  sharp  variations  In  these  devices 
from  country  to  country,  and  commodity  to 
commodity. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (the  Common  Market)  is 
to  agree  on  a  single  set  of  tariffs  for  the  six 
member  countries — France,  Germany,  Italy. 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg. 
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Meantime,  however,  the  development  of 
the  Common  Mturket  has  provided  a  clear  les- 
son for  many  Industries  of  how  freer  trade 
can  stimulate  growth  by  opening  new  mar- 
kets and  of  how  International  trade  compe- 
tition can  spur  increased  productivity  and 
thus  permit  higher  wage  countries  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  lower  wage  countries. 

TRADE  OR   FADE  PHILOSOPHY 

Some  small  nations,  like  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  have  always  had  to  "trade  or 
fade,"  to  use  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
phrases.  They  have  lacked  the  resources  and 
the  manpower  to  survive  except  by  trading. 

But  France  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale.  Before  she  Joined  the  Common 
Market,  Franoa  was  not  a  major  trading 
nation. 

Her  industries  manufactured  mostly  for 
the  French  market  and  her  farmers  pro- 
duced mostly  for  it.  She  had  a  history  of 
protectionism,  and  when  the  Common  Mar- 
ket began  in  1958,  her  wage  levels  were  gen- 
erally the  highest  of  the  six  member  nations. 

For  these  reasons,  French  industry  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  Common  Market  plan 
of  cutting  Internal  tariffs.  The  program 
called  for  progressive  tariff  reductions  within 
the  ECM  until,  they  were  abolished  after  15 
years.  { 

ENTHUSIASM     REPLACED     SKEPTICISM 

But  within  a  couple  of  years,  according  to 
Andre  Colombler,  an  official  of  the  French 
Federation  of  Industries,  business  skepticism 
changed  to  enthusiasm. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Between 
1958  and  1962,  French  exports  to  her  five  ECM 
partners  Jumped  140  percent,  and  her  Imports 
from  them  rose  105  percent. 

The  figures  for  the  other  countries  are  not 
quite  as  spectacular  as  Prance's  and  Italy's, 
but  all  have  ^own  tremendous  Increases 
despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  5  years  tariffs  were  slashed 
by  50  percent.  Today  they  are  down  60  per- 
cent and  will  probably  reach  zero  by  1970,  3 
j'ears  ahead  of  schedule. 

These  trade  gains  were  achieved  because 
the  reduction  in  trade  barriers  opened  up  vast 
new  markets  for  manufacturers  in  all  the 
ECM  countries.  Consumers  benefitted 
through  lower  prices,  a  wider  choice  of  prod- 
ucts and  better  design. 

Moreover,  French  Industry  found  that,  con- 
trary to  Its  expectations.  It  could  compete 
with  lower  wage  countries  like  Germany. 
The  imperatives  of  competition  spurred 
French  manufacturers  to  sharpen  up  their 
methods,  Install  new  machinery  and  Increase 
their  efficiency.  | 

PAYROLL    COST    GAP     NARROWED 

At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  Improvement 
In  business  throughout  the  ECM.  coupled 
with  a  manpower  shortage,  stimulated  rises 
In  wage  levels  In  other  countries.  Today  the 
gap  between  French  payroll  costs  and  Ger- 
man, for  example,  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was  5  years  ago. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  goods,  rising 
standards  of  living  and  Increased  purchasing 
power  throughout  the  ECM  also  Increased  the 
total  market  for  all  manufacturers. 

There  have  been  some  casualties.  In  cer- 
tain Industries,  notably  the  same  two  causing 
so  much  distress  In  New  Hampshire— shoes 
and  textiles — manufacturers  in  some  coun- 
tries have  been  hard  pressed,  especially  by 
Italian  competition. 

But  the  overall  picture  is  bright,  and  the 
Common  Market  is  hungry  for  still  more 
trade,  especially  with  outside  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

The  ECM  hopes  to  come  to  the  world  trade 
bargaining  table  in  Geneva  next  year  with  a 
unified  program  and  to  speak  with  one  voice. 
This  in  Itself  would  be  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment, but  Common  Market  officials  in  Brus- 
sels believe  It  can  be  done. 


Europe  knows  the  United  States  will  be  a 
tough  bargainer,  but  the  ECM  appears  will- 
ing to  make  reciprocal  concessions,  provided, 
as  Colombler  put  It,  there  Is  true  reciprocity 
of  sacrifice. 

European  officials  are  aware  of  the  power- 
ful groups  in  the  United  States  which  view 
the  prospect  of  freer  trade  with  alarm  and 
argue  that  there  are  a  number  of  American 
Industries  which  must  be  exempted  from 
tariff-cutting  negotiations  because  they  can- 
not compete  "with  cheap  foreign  goods,"  or 
"low  wage  countries." 

THE     SPECIAL    EXCEPTION    ISSUE 

But  the  Europeans  argue  that  they  could 
make  a  good  case  for  treating  some  of  their 
own  Industries  as  special  exceptions,  espe- 
cially their  agriculture. 

Moreover,  they  are  not  unduly  Impressed  by 
American  pleas  of  Inability  to  compete  be- 
cause of  higher  wage  levels.  They  say  the 
wage  gap  is  narrowing  steadily,  and  also  that 
advanced  American  technology  has  given  this 
country  a  method  of  overcoming  its  wage  dis- 
advantage. 

They  Invite  Americans  to  look  at  the  record 
since  the  Common  Market  began  In  1958. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  have  shot  up 
nearly  60  percent.  In  1962,  America  had  a 
favorable  trade  balance  with  the  ECM  of  a 
whopping  $2  billion. 

Some  of  the  country-by-country  figures  are 
Impressive.  The  ratio  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  trade  with  Germany  in  1962  was 
about  2  to  1;  with  France  and  Italy,  slightly 
less  than  2  to  1;  and  nearly  3  to  1  with 
Holland. 

One  further  example:  Germany  imports  60 
percent  more  machinery  from  the  United 
States  than  she  exports  to  this  country  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Karl-Helnrlch  Rieker,  chief 
economist  of  the  Institute  of  German  In- 
dustry. In  fact.  Dr.  Rieker  said,  automobiles 
are  the  only  major  category  of  manufactured 
goods  In  which  Germany  sells  more  to  the 
United  States  than  she  buys  from  us. 

Meantime,  progress  is  being  made  In  prepa- 
ration for  next  year's  scheduled  world  trade 
negotiations  In  Geneva.  They  will  be  held 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  fOATT),  to  which  53  nations  sub- 
scribe. In  trade  Jargon,  they  will  be  known 
as  the  "Kennedy  round"  of  discussions. 

PRECEDENT-SHATTERING     EVENT 

They  will  be  precedent  shattering  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  Apart  from 
a  handful  of  products  exempted  by  law, 
President  Kennedy  has  proposed  that  the  en- 
tire list  of  American  tariffs  be  laid  on  the 
table  for  negotiation  of  reductions  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  existing  levels. 

Before  the '  final  talks  begin  in  Geneva, 
more  products  may  be  added  to  the  list  of 
exceptions.  But  the  administration  clearly 
Intends  to  hold  the  list  to  a  minimum. 

This  policy  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
various  American  industries.  Including  the 
hard  pressed  shoe  and  textile  groups.  They 
are  arguing  for  more  protection  from  Import 
competition,  not  less. 

But  this  far,  the  administration's  position 
is  stanchly  in  favor  of  freer  trade.  In  this 
it  has  the  support  of  major  segments  of 
American  industry. 

Washington  appears  convinced  that  the 
future  growth  of  the  American  economy  re- 
quires greater  access  to  world  markets;  that 
substantially  more  businesses  will  prosper  by 
trade  expansion  than  will  be  hurt  by  it:  and 
that  American  consumers  will  benefit 
through  lower  prices  and  greater  choice  of 
goods  as  a  result  of  international  compe- 
tition. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION     POSITION 

The  administration  is  taking  the  position 
that  American  Industry  can.  In  fact,  compete 
successfully  with  less  protection  than  it  now 
has.  provided  always  that  other  countries 
lower  their  barriers  to  an  equivalent  extent 


to  give  our  products  greater  access  to  their 
markets. 

For  Industries  like  textiles  and  shoes,  so 
Important  to  New  Hampshire,  the  prospect  of 
less  protection  Is  a  nightmare. 

Their  determined  efforts  to  see  that  the 
nightmare  doesn't  become  a  reality  may  be 
successful.    It  is  too  early  to  tell. 

The  choice  facing  the  administration  Is 
this:  If  the  United  States  wishes  to  get  the 
tariffs  of  others  lowered  for  our  goods,  we're 
going  to  be  obliged  to  reciprocate — and  some 
industries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  are  going  to  be  hurt. 


DOUGLAS  CREDIT  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversial  truth-in-lending  bill  con- 
tinues to  misrepresent  itself  to  the 
American  public  even  though  it  has  never 
cleared  even  the  subcommittee  to  which 
it  has  been  assigned. 

The  proposal  was  recently  the  subject 
of  a  press  release  by  the  Illinois  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  an  organization 
which  "uses  credit  as  a  constructive 
force  for  essential  volume." 

These  merchants,  all  of  whom  conduct 
their  business  in  the  State  represented 
by  the  Senator  who  is  principal  backer  of 
the  misnamed  truth-in-lendlng  bill, 
have  labeled  the  measure  "the  most  mis- 
chievous current  example  of  the  effort 
for  further  Federal  control"  over  the  Na- 
tion's leading  institutions. 

In  presenting  a  plaque  and  other 
awards  to  Illinois  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam G.  Clark,  the  Merchants  Association 
scored  the  "mischievous  control  of  credit 
by  Federal  agencies  as  contained  in  the 
Douglas  credit  control  bill." 

In  that  quotation,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest can  be  found  a  more  appropriate 
title  for  a  bill  which  is  directly  concerned 
with  neither  truth  nor  lending  but  which 
is  directed  primarily  at  Federal  control 
of  the  credit  which  Is  so  vital  to  American 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  press  release  of  the  Illinois 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  dated 
November  6,  1963,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Douglas  Credit  Control  Bill 

Top  Chlcagoland  merchants  who  use  credit 
as  a  constructive  force  for  essential  volume, 
today  noon — November  6 — honored  WUliam 
G.  Clark,  attorney  general  of  Illinois,  for  his 
success  In  setting  up  a  Consximer  Fraud 
Bureau,  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the  Mid- 
American Club,  Chicago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
a  major  legislative  backer  of  the  essential 
statute. 

In  presenting  a  plaque  and  other  awards  to 
the  attorney  general  on  behalf  of  the  mer- 
chants, John  Barr.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  event,  struck  hard  at  the  "mischievous 
control  of  credit  by  Federal  agencies  as  con- 
tained in  the  Douglas  credit  control  bill." 

His  complete  remarks  are  as  follows: 

"I  am  happy  to  recognize  and  salute  the 
young,  energetic,  Imaginative  and  i>ersonable 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  BUI 
Clark  Is  the  tjrpxe  of  public  servant  who  de- 
serves contemporary  applause  and  recogni- 
tion— and.  Bill,  we  are  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  extend  our  share  of  both. 

We,  at  our  shop  over  on  Chicago  Avenue, 
are   convinced    that   sales    volume   diverted 
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from  the  channels  of  misrepresentation  and 
fraud  means  more  present  and  rep>eat  busi- 
ness for  all  of  us  who  attempt  to  conduct 
our  businesses  as  merchants,  In  every  good 
sense  of  that  good  word.  We  are  particularly 
grateful,  General  Clark,  for  your  Consumer 
Fraud  Bureau  which  by  making  all  proper 
efforts  to  protect  the  consumer,  also  protects 
the  reputation  of  the  good  merchant,  and 
means  more  sales  for  the  honest  retailer. 

We  are  pleased,  also,  with  your  efforts  to 
retain  at  the  local  and  State  level  the  re- 
sponsibility for  fighting  and  defeating  the 
cancerous  evils  of  fraud  and  deceit.  Such 
local  efforts  Inevitably  must  lead  to  less  pres- 
sure for  more  control  at  the  national  level, 
for  further  federalization  of  our  lives  and 
our  bu&lnessee. 

The  most  mischievous  current  example  of 
this  effort  for  further  Federal  control  un- 
doubtedly Is  the  so-called  but  mislabeled 
•truth-ln-lendlng  bill"  being  sponsored  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

We  appreciate.  General  Clark,  that  you 
and  the  Senator  are  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  But  I  hope  you  wont  mind 
our  telling  you  that  what  you  have  done, 
and  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you 
plan  to  do  to  protect  the  consumer  public 
of  our  great  State  Is  more  practical  and  far 
more  helpf\il  to  and  protective  of  our  people 
than  any  so-called  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
could  ever  hope  to  be.  We,  as  merchants 
dedicated  to  serving  our  customers  fairly 
and  honestly,  have  a  desire  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  clean  our  own  house  to  the  fullest 
possible  degree.  And  to  the  extent  that  gov- 
ernmental help  Is  necessary,  we  want  that 
help  at  the  local  and  State  levels  where 
bureaucratic  costs  can  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum and  where  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  good  and  for  developing  the 
wholesome  growth  of  this  great  industry  is 
more  keenly  felt  and  can  be  more  closely 
watched  over. 

Finally,  yoixr  efforts  not  to  duplicate,  but 
to  augment  the  excellent  work  of  our  Better 
Business  Bxireau  and  our  crowded  courts.  Is 
leading  to  better  cooperation  on  all  sides. 
0\ir  desire  Is  to  have  Government  and  busi- 
ness and  enforcement  agencies  working  to- 
gether as  a  team  to  create  a  more  whole- 
some, productive  atmosphere  for  the  build- 
ing of  needed  sales  volume  with  the  help 
of  sound  credit. 

Illinois  and  Chicago  are  the  consumer 
credit  capitals  of  the  world.  We  must  pro- 
tect the  good  name  of  credit.  We  need  to 
fight,  unsparingly,  against  those  who  would 
misuse  and  abuse  credit,  against  those  who, 
by  their  sharp  and  shady  practices,  are  In- 
viting impractical  legislaUon  which  ^ould 
make  the  extension  of  credit  unprofitable 
for  all  Of  xis  who  seek  only  to  make  this 
service  available  to  our  customers  on  an 
honest  and  legitimate  basis. 

The  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Invited,  as  participants  in  this  evidence  of 
regard  for  General  Clark's  program,  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  who  cooperated  both  In 
getting  legislative  acceptance  of  the  fraud 
bureau  statute  and  in  continual  efforts  to 
protect  the  Chlcagoland  public  against  vic- 
timization. The  guests  included  top  execu- 
tives of  Chicago's  dally  newspapers,  Ely 
Aaron,  chairman  of  Mayor  Daley's  Himian 
Relations  Commission,  Judge  Benjamin 
Schwartz,  formerly  associated  with  the  at- 
torney general's  office,  and  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau  and  the 
Credit  Biu-eau  of  Cook  County. 


the  time  Mr.  Korth  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

I  also  requested  this  Information  by 
telephone,  but  I  have  yet  to  receive  even 
confirmation  of  receipt  of  my  letter. 

It  seems  obvious  now  that  the  infor- 
mation I  have  requested  will  not  be  forth- 
coming through  normal  channels  even 
though  the  Secjuoia  is  not  a  ship  of  the 
line— unless  it  might  happen  to  be  the 
"party  line." 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  perceive  any 
valid  reason  for  the  administration's  re- 
luctance to  divulge  the  Identity  of  pas- 
sengers aboard  the  Sequoia.  It  is  not  a 
fighting  ship — it  is  a  Government  pleas- 
ure boat,  fueled  and  furnished  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  with  my  remarks 
in  the  hope  that  its  appearance  on  these 
printed  pages  will  prove  an  inducement 
to  the  release  of  the  information  I  have 
requested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NovEMBXx  6,  1963. 
The  Secretakt  or  the  Navt, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  Recent  events  have 
made  it  necessary  that  I  request  from  you  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have 
been  taken  aboard  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  yacht,  the  Sequoia,  during  the  time 
Mr.  Korth  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  my  vmderstandlng  that  by  necessity 
the  Navy  keeps  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
guests  who  have  been  entertained  on  the 
yacht.  This  Is  a  simple  request  and  should 
be  compiled  with  quickly.  It  Is  ImporUnt 
that  I  have  the  complete  list  by  Monday. 
November  11,  1963. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MiLWAao  L.  Simpson, 

UJS.  Senator. 


THE  GOOD  SHIP  "SEQUOIA" 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  requesting  a  list 
of  the  names  of  passengers  aboard  the 
Navy's  pleasure  yacht  Sequoia  during 


JOSE  FIGUERES  AT  HARVARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Harvard  University  and  the  United 
States  are  indeed  fortimate  to  have  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Jose  Piguerej..  a  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  devote  several 
months  of  his  valuable  time  and  wide 
experience  to  the  teaching  of  Latin 
American  affairs  Li  this  country.  As  a 
visiting  professor  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Pi- 
gueres  has  initiated  a  course  which  has 
been  met  with  great  enthusiasm  by  a 
body  of  sophisticated  and  critical  stu- 
dents. 

Dr.  Figueres  recently  granted  an  in- 
terview to  Bertram  B.  Johansson  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  ask  that 
this  incisive  question-and-answer  session 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  23, 1968] 
A  Voice  ro«  Democract 
(When    a    constitutional    government    In 
Latin  America,  which  the  United  States  has 
supported  to  the  hilt,  is  overthrown  by  a  mil- 
itary government  defying  the  constitutional 
situation,     what    should    U.S.     policy     be? 
Should    it    cut    off    foreign    aid?      Should 


It  let  conditions  deteriorate  and  ripen  for 
anarchy,  communiam,  chaos?  A  Latin  Amer- 
ican examines  the  Issues.) 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

Jo6«  (Pepe)  Figueres  often  describes  him- 
self with  pride  as  a  ropemaker  and  a  farmer. 
His  pride  In  being  an  artisan — he  also  Is  an 
engineer  of  note — is  his  way  of  being  com- 
pletely modest  about  his  accomplishments  as 
a  former  President  of  Costa  Rica,  a  tough 
leader  In  the  fight  against  Communists  In 
actual  battles  In  the  late  1940'8  In  Costa  Rica, 
and  now  in  the  Ideological  battle  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

Dr.  Figueres  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
hemisphere's  Beep  political  thinkers  and 
statesmen,  and  one  who  has  had  an  influence 
on  the  gradual  formation  of  democratic 
thinking  and  morality  In  Latin  America,  far 
beyond  what  many  observers  have  yet 
acknowledged. 

He  has  often  been  a  consultant  to  Latin 
American  chief  executives  and  to  American 
Presidents.  Including  Presidents  EUenhower 
and  Kennedy.  When  his  advice  has  been 
followed,  which  Isn't  very  often,  it  has  pro- 
duced good  results. 

Dr.  Figueres  raises  coffee  and  sisal,  the 
latter  for  his  own  rope  and  burlap  bag  fac- 
tory over  which  he  exercises  a  fond  and 
meticulous  supervision,  guiding  the  compli- 
cated weavings,  turnings,  and  twlstlngs  nec- 
essary In  the  manufacture  of  rop>e  so  that  It 
will  come  out  of  the  twisting  machines 
twUted  In  such  a  way  that  it  will  lie  straight. 

WHO  NEEDS  CHESS? 

I  once  asked  Dr.  Figueres  whether  he 
played  chess,  thinking  that  he  might,  with 
such  an  Inquisitive  mentality  able  to  cope 
simultaneously  with  the  current  specific 
moves  and  the  f  aroff  grand  plan.  He  replied : 
"Why  do  I  need  to  play  chess  when  I  have 
my  complicated  ropemaking  procedures  and 
the  snarls  and  Intricacies  of  Latin  American 
politics?" 

This  fall  semester.  Dr.  Figueres  Is  a  visiting 
professor  on  Latin  American  affairs  at  Har- 
vard University.  Students  often  applaud  his 
lectures,  which  is  unusual  at  Harvard  on 
any  sustained  basis. 

His  talent  Is  such  that  while  he  can  describe 
the  hemisphere  as  going  up  In  flames  at  one 
moment  and  prophesy  Cassandra  warnings 
of  doom  If  the  hemisphere  does  not  wake  up 
to  the  Communist  threat,  he  still  can  force- 
fully and  logically  affirm  his  strong  belief  In 
democracy,  and  convince  others  of  Its 
strength. 

He  is  a  short-range  pessimist  on  affairs  in 
Latin  America,  but  a  long-range  optimist. 
One  of  his  worries  is  that  there  might  be 
some  {}eople  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
who  don't  believe  democracy  can  work  in 
Latin  America. 

During  the  height  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis  of  late  September,  when  Presi- 
dent Bosch  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
coup.  Dr.  Figueres  received  phone  calls  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  from  Presidents 
Betancourt  and  Orllch  of  Venezuela  and 
Costa  Rica,  from  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  of 
Puerto  Rico,  talked  with  members  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  official  family  In  Washington, 
and  was  in  touch  with  many  figures  in  the 
moderate  liberal  movement  In  Latin  America, 
pressing  for  the  principle  of  not  recognizing 
Illegal  and  military  governments,  and  sup- 
porting constitutional  juridical  principles. 

Dr.  Figueres,  who  usually  reserves  the  last 
10  minutes  of  his  Harvard  lecture  periods  for 
a  brisk  questlon-and-answer  period,  willingly 
submitted  to  an  interview,  a  synthesis  of 
which  follows : 

Question.  Dr.  Figueres,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  military  coups  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras  and  the  overthrow  of 
President  Bosch? 

Answer.  This  is  a  serious  setback  In  the 
march  of  democracy  In  Latin  America — one 
more  setback. 
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The  first  Dominican  communique  from  the 
military  said  they  bad  seized  control  be 
cause  "incapacity  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
and  unemployment,  too."  This  phrase  Is 
very  significant  In  Latin  American  affairs. 
The  military  often  finds  that  incapacity  Is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   CAUSES    UNREST 

And  unemployment,  luifortunately.  Is  an 
indication  of  the  real  causes  of  today's  unrest 
in  Latin  America.  Today's  unrest  Is  mainly 
economic.  The  political  events,  the  social 
tensions  are  only  consequences  of  a  sick 
economy. 

The  trend  of  the  moment  in  Latin  America. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  toward  more  military 
coup  d'etats.  I  have  been  saying  this  In  my 
articles  In  the  last  few  months.  I  am  very 
^orry  every  time  a  democratic  and  clvUlan 
government  is  overthrown,  but  I  expect  more 
to  fall. 

This  is  a  wave  In  a  long  movement  of  the 
currents  of  democracy  within  history.  This 
Is  an  unfavorable  wave.  We  have  to  expect 
It.    We  musn't  be  too  disappointed. 

The  Juridical  system  of  democracy  will 
eventually  flourish,  but  for  the  time  being 
the  weakness  of  the  Latin  American  economy 
la  such  that  these  things  are  bound  to  hap- 
pen. 

Question.  How  can  you  be  so  sure  that 
democracy  eventually  will  flourish,  and  that 
the  problems  are  not  insurmountable? 

Answer.  The  problems  are  by  no  means 
Insurmountable.  I  have  been  dealing  per- 
sonally with  these  problems  of  government 
by  democracy  and  totalitarianism  for  a  life- 
time. And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  not  wishful  thinking,  that  democ- 
racy Is  not  only  acceptable  but  desired  by 
most  people,  or  by  all  people. 

I  would  say  that  freedom  is  a  luxvuy  all 
human  beings  like  to  enjoy,  that  the  cap- 
ability of  education  Is  universal  with  the 
human  being,  that  It  Is  utterly  pessimistic 
and  negative  to  assume  that  some  people, 
some  countries,  cannot  live  In  liberty,  or  do 
not  wish  to  live  In  liberty.  You  will  hear 
this  said,  many  times,  that  some  peoples  do 
not  want,  or  do  not  deserve,  or  are  Incapable 
of  handling  freedom. 

This  Is  not  true.  There  Is  a  question  of 
degree.  The  Anglo-Saxons  may  have  a  little 
more  ability  for  adjusting  themselves  to 
order  and  freedom,  but  judging  from  what 
I  have  seen  throughout  the  world,  maybe 
more  than  from  what  I  have  read,  because 
I  want  to  use  my  personal  experiences,  these 
values  are  universal. 

HEMISPSniC   COMPLXTENESa 

Q'lestlon.  How  woxild  you  describe  the  im- 
portance of  Latin  America  to  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa? 

Answer.  The  Western  Hemisphere — and  I 
mean  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Latin 
America — is  destined  to  be  a  great  factor  In 
human  history,  and  the  sooner  we  are  able 
to  Integrate  In  some  manner,  the  sooner 
mankind  will  be  benefited. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  see,  by  means  of  a  world 
map,  the  geographical  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical Importance  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Western  Hemisphere  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  geographical  area. 

It  Is  In  the  zones  near  the  tropics  that 
many  of  the  products  that  are  Indispensable 
to  civilization  are  produced.  And  It  Is  only 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole  that 
possesses  both  northern  and  southern 
regions,  or  temperate  zones,  and  a  wide 
tropical  zone  rich  In  sugarcane,  coffee,  cocoa, 
rubber,  and  other  articles  Indispensable  to 
our  civilization. 

Question.  After  a  decade  of  dictators  fall- 
ing in  Latin  America,  what  would  you  de- 
scribe as  the  reasons  for  this  new  wave  of 
military  governments  In  Latin  America? 

Answer.  This  is  due  to  two  causes 
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of  the  reasons  there  seems  to  be  an  encour- 
agement toward  military  dictatorship  again, 
both  by  the  conservatives  of  Latin  America 
and  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  cause,  which  may  possibly  be 
even  more  serious.  Is  tho  Latin  American 
depression,  a  depression  of  which  you  do  not 
read  In  this  country  in  your  newspapers  be- 
cause It  does  not  affect  the  United  States  or  ■ 
Western  Europe,  but  a  depression  which  In 
some  aspects  Is  as  bad  as  the  depression  of 
the  1930's. 

STABLE  PRICES  CALLED  NEED 

Latin  America,  after  a  certain  boom,  or 
relative  boom  of  prosperity,  caused  partly  by 
the  economy  of  the  Korean  war,  went  Into  a 
depression  caused  by  the  dropping  of  the 
prices  of  Latin  American  exports,  particu- 
larly of  coffee,  which  Is  Its  main  export  and 
the  second  export  article  In  the  world.  It 
comes  after  oil. 

And  this  affects  directly  at  least  14  Latin 
American  countries  and  Indirectly  all  of 
them,  and  also  affects  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, even  though  they  may  not  be  directly 
concerned  with  coffee. 

It  Is  Incredible  how  much  economic  harm 
has  been  done  to  Latin  America  by  allowing 
the  prices  of  primary  commodities  to  drc^. 
And  when  I  say  "by  allowing"  I  mean  by  the 
lack  of  International  means  of  stabilization 
at  fair  levels  of  prices. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  $10 
billion  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  program  in 
Latin  America,  which  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  continents  in  the  hemisphere? 

Answer.  I  think  that  If  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — which  is  a  good  concept  that  I 
support — that  If  the  alliance  had  paid  more 
attention  to  raising  prices  of  Latin  American 
exports  and  raising  wages  within  each  coun- 
try, this  would  have  been  better  than  relying 
too  much  on  long-range  plans  of  develop- 
ment and  diversification.  If  prices  of  ex- 
ports and  If  wages  are  not  raised,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  decade  of  great  econcoilc 
difficulty. 

The  recent  world  coffee  agreement  Is  a 
good  beginning.  Unfortunately  It  came  too 
late,  and  started  at  too  low  a  level  of  prices. 

The  most  Important  step  In  social  Im- 
provement In  poor  countries  Is  raising  wages, 
and  the  most  Important  step  toward  Inter- 
national economic  justice  Is  raising  export 
prices. 

Foreign  financing  of  the  capital  deficit, 
and  long-range  planning,  should  be  the 
complement  of  a  basically  sound  relation 
with  the  developed  countries. 


LABOR   URGES  BUSINESS  TO   JOIN 
STRUGGLE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  wake  of  the  keen  disappointment  I 
felt  when  the  House  cut  $150  million  in 
Inter-American  Alliance  funds,  it  was 
reassuiing  to  learn  that  the  American 
labor  movement  is  maintaining  its  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  and  seeks  to 
broaden  Its  impact  by  urging  American 
businessmen  to  do  likewise. 

Recently  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  told  the  Chicago  Executives'  Club 
that  orgamzed  labor,  in  a  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood and  enlightened  self-interest,  is 
spending  fully  25  percent  of  its  entire 
income  in  its  international  program. 
This  includes  operation  of  training 
schools  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
for  Latin  trade  unionists  as  well  as  their 


Meany  urged  American  business  firms 
to  help  strengthen  democracy  tn  Latin 
America  by  learning  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  their  unions.  A 
private  enterprise  economy  in  which 
only  the  rich  get  richer,  is  inviting  a 
Communist  takeover,  Meany  stated. 

Business  apparently  is  seeing  merit  in 
the  role  labor  is  playing.  David  Rocke- 
feller suggested  recently  a  privately 
financed  business  counterpart  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  this  vital 
battleground  south  of  the  border  Ameri- 
can labor  and  American  business  will 
forge  a  unity  of  puiTJose  and  action  that 
will  aid  in  freedom  and  economic  ad- 
vancement for  the  entire  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

These  facts  alone  should  be  evidence 
that  we  are  being  pound  foolish  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  at  a  time  when  the 
struggle  is  intensifying— not  abating. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  before  the  Chicago  Executives' 
Club  on  September  20,  1963,  be  Inserted 
into  the  Record.  Also,  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  two  news  stories  relating  to 
Labor's  activity  in  Latin  America  and  a 
transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast  centering 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech, 
news  stories,  and  transcript  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  of  an  Address  by  AFL-CIO  President 

GEor.GE  Meany  to  the  Chicago  Executives 

Club    in   the    Conkad -Hilton    Hotzl   on 

September  20,  1963 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  here  today  to 
discuss  the  program  of  the  labor  movement 
In  the  field  of  International  affairs,  because 
I  am  convinced  it  Is  one  of  our  most  Im- 
F>ortant  undertakings — possibly,  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  the  world,  the  most  Important 
of  all. 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  start  that  this  Is 
not  a  new  fleld  for  us.  The  proceedings  of 
the  second  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  held  In  1887,  included  a 
report  by  the  resolutions  conmiittee — duly 
adc^ted — that  "friendly  relations  with  Euro- 
pean trades  unions  ...  be  continued  and 
encouraged."  Obviously  those  relations  had 
already  been  established. 

Originally,  I  suppose,  this  grew  out  of  our 
common  heritage  with  Western  Europe. 
Many  of  the  early  union  leaders  In  the 
United  States  had  come  from  Great  Britain 
or  Germany,  where  Marxist  trade  unionism 
had  Its  beginnings.  Although  our  labor 
movement  developed  along  different  lines, 
the  old  ties  have  remained  strong.  For  In- 
stance, all  through  this  century,  and  back 
Into  the  19th  century,  we  have  exchanged 
fraternal  delegates  with  conventions  of  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress. 

But  there  Is  another  common  bond  among 
workers  that  Is  even  stronger.  The  man  who 
works  for  wages  has  a  great  deal  In  common 
with  all  other  men  who  work  for  wages, 
whether  they  are  In  France  or  Japan  or  In 
East  Africa.  The  wage  levels,  the  conditions 
of  life,  may  differ  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
basic  circumstances  are  very  much  the  same. 
If  you  work  for  wages  you  still  need  some 
kind  of  organization,  some  kind  of  common 
effort,  to  protect  and  advance  the  common 
interests  of  all.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  American  labor  movement's  Interest  In 
other  countries — as  they  phrased  it  In  the 
last  century — Improving  the  lot  of  the  work- 
Ingman.     And  that   was   what  we  concen- 


support  for  a  period  of  time  after  they     ...^ _ 

Many  people  have  been  scared  by  the  ad-      return    home   to    pass    along  their   new     trated  on,  here  and  In  other  countries,  al- 
▼ance  of  the  Communist  revolution,  eape-     knowledge.  most  to  the  excliulon  of  everything  else. 
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In  one  senM  thia  la  still  our  baalc  goal 
This  Is  still  the  basic  objective  of  a  trade 
union.  But  In  order  to  work  toward  that 
objective,  we  have  had  to  broaden  out.  We 
have  had  ^  keep  abreast  of  the  tide  of  world 
events. 

When  that  resolution  was  passed  In  1887. 
the  world  was  a  much  simpler  place.  At 
least  It  looked  that  way.  The  old  A.F.  of  L. 
could  concentrate  on  the  condition  of  the 
worklngman.  because  the  framework  of  a 
free  society  was  more  or  less  taken  for 
"  granted. 

Yes.  there  were  some  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  American  workers;  but  it  was 
generally  felt  that  they  could  be  corrected 
in  time,  since  there  was  freedom  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Yes.  there  was  a  czar  in 
Russia,  a  Kaiser  In  Germany,  and  a  great 
many  kings  and  emperors  In  other  countries. 
But  only  a  few  of  them  were  absolute  mon- 
archs:  most  of  them  allowed  some  form  of 
union  organization,  and  besides,  for  almost 
two  centuries  prior  to  that,  democracy  had 
been  cutting  down  the  remaining  citadels  of 
royalty. 

In  short.  It  was  possible  to  believe  that  if 
the  labor  movement  Just  concentrated  on 
improving  the  condition  of  the  workers.  It 
could,  in  a  reasonable  time,  correct  most  of 
the  shortcomings  In  human  society.  Free- 
dom was  on  the  march;  labor  only  needed 
,to  catch  up  and  keep  up  with  the  advance. 

But  then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  The 
Bolshevik  triumph  in  Russia  led  to  a  regime 
that  made  the  czar  seem  like  Father  Christ- 
mas by  comparison.  Mussolini's  Fascists 
turned  Italy  into  a  police  state.  Hitler  took 
power  In  Germany.  Spain  fell  to  Franco. 
And  in  small  countries,  a  whole  assortment 
of  local  strong  men  did  away  with  democ- 
racy. 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  Through 
subversion  and  war,  Hitler's  Nazis  crushed 
free  societies  In  virtually  every  nation  In 
Exu-ope.  After  the  war,  •liberation"  had 
barely  been  celebrated  when  the  Soviets, 
in  their  turn,  imposed  an  Iron  dictatorship 
on  all  of  Eastern  Europe  from  Latvia  to 
Bulgaria. 

For  25  years  democracy  gave  way  on  one 
front  after  another,  in  one  country  after 
another,  to  totalitarianism  of  every  kind — 
conununlsm,  fascism  and  some  tlnpot  mili- 
tary dlcatorshlps.  The  comfortable  Illusion 
of  the  past,  that  the  triumph  of  democracy 
was  Inevitable  and  woiild  take  place  of  Its 
own  accord,  was  shattered.  It  was  now  ob- 
vious that  democracy  would  not  even  sur- 
vive unless  it  was  vigorously  defended — not 
Just  on  the  battlefield,  but  within  the  social 
structure  of  every  country  on  earth. 

These  lessons  were  not  lost  on  the  labor 
movement.  Far  from  it.  We  watched  what 
was  going  on.  not  only  as  trade  unionists, 
but  as  Americans,  and  this  Is  what  we  saw. 

In  every  nation  which  fell  to  a  dictator — 
whether  C:k>mmunlst  or  Fascist — the  first 
objective  of  the  dictator  and  his  party  was 
to  destroy  the  nation's  labor  movement. 
Lenin  did  It;  Stelln  did  It;  Mussolini  did  it; 
Hitler  did  it. 

And  very  recently,  having  stopped  pre- 
tending to  be  a  democratic  reformer  and 
showing  his  true  colors,  Fidel  Castro  did 
It  in  Cuba. 

The  very  natiu-e  of  a  dictator  requires  that 
he  must  control  the  means  of  production  In 
his  country.  You  can't  dictate  to  any  coun- 
try, whether  the  dlcUtorshlp  U  of  the  right 
or  of  the  left,  unless  you  control  the  means 
of  production  and  this  means  controlling 
labor,  and  it  means  the  destruction  of  free 
trade  unions,  because  you  cannot  control 
labor  if  it  is  free  to  Join  one  with  another  and 
create  and  use  the  trade  union  Instrumental- 
ity. 

Now,  of  co\irse,  American  union  members 
would  be  opposed  to  totalitarian  govern- 
ments In  any  case,  simply  because  we  are 
Americans.     But  their  education  has   been 


advanced  by  the  realization  that  trade  unions 
can  exist  only  in  a  free  society.  I  think  this 
helps  to  explain  why  American  labor  is  anti- 
Communist,  despite  the  Communist  claim 
from  the  very  beginning  that  they  had  set 
up  a  workers'  state.  American  labor  took 
the  very  simple  position  that  there  could 
not  be  a  workers  state  If  workers  themselves 
are  not  free. 

There  U  another  side  to  this,  which  the 
'  entire  business  community  ought  to  realize. 
Just  as  there  are  no  free  trade  unions  except 
In  free,  democratic  nations,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free,  democratic  nation  without  a 
free  labor  movement.  Not  today;  not  in 
any  country  that  has  been  transformed  by 
the  industrial  revolution.  So,  If  some  peo- 
ple are  tempted  to  wish  that  unions  would 
disappear,  they  should  pause  for  a  second 
thought.  If  our  freedom  Is  destroyed.  It  is 
inevitable  that  other  segments  of  the  com- 
munity will  disappear  as  well. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  labor  move- 
ment did  more  than  merely  observe  while 
all  this  was  going  on.  The  AFL-CIO.  which 
were  then  separate  organizations,  both  gave 
generous  help  to  refugees  from  Hitler's  ter- 
ror— Just  as  the  AFL-CIO  has  done,  in  the 
last  few  years  for  the  Cuban  refugees. 

When  the  war  In  Europe  ended.  AFL-CIO 
representatives  and  experts  were  among  the 
first  on  the  scene,  seeking  out  the  surviving 
trade  union  leaders — most  of  them  were  In 
concentration  camps — and  helping  to  re- 
build democratic  trade  union  movements. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  aid  given  by  that  plan,  this  was  probably 
the  most  vital  factor  in  saving  Western 
Europe  from  a  complete  Communist  take- 
over. 

In  1946.  for  Instance,  after  liberation  found 
the  French  trade  union  completely  In  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  a  new  movement 
was  started  known  as  "Force  Ouvriere,"  and 
this  movement  and  the  financing  of  It  was 
started  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  appropriation  was  made  to  start  the 
French  movement  as  a  break  away  from  the 
Communist-controlled  labor  movement,  and 
this  Is  fundamental  In  our  philosophy,  when 
the  Communists  get  control  of  the  move- 
ment, get  control  of  Its  machinery,  there  Is 
no  such  thing,  then,  as  trying  to  fight  from 
within.     You  have  to  break  it  up. 

Another  contribution  was  made  in  1947- 
1948,  when  our  people  were  on  the  scene.  In 
fact,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  was  the  major 
representative  of  American  labor,  and  Joe 
Keenan  who  is  quite  well  known  here  and 
la  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  spent  the 
better  part  of  4  years  in  Germany  seeing  to 
it  that  the  German  trade  unions  recovered 
their  property  which  has  been  taken  from 
them  by  Hitler,  seeing  to  it  that  they  devel- 
oped their  trade  union  movement  along  the 
lines  which  we  felt  ^uld  be  most  effective 
In  fighting  the  Comriiunlst  threat.  And. 
whereas  previously  in  Germany,  as  a  historic 
fact,  there  had  always  been  three  divisions  of 
the  trade  union  movement,  the  so-called 
Christian  movement,  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  the  so-called  social-democratic 
movement,  through  the  efforts  of  American 
labor,  through  the  efforts  of  the  i>eopIe  we 
sent  to  Germany — and  we  even  reached  Into 
the  clergy  In  order  to  increase  our  in- 
fluence— we  created  In  Germany  In  1949  the 
Western  German  Federation  of  Labor  which 
embraces  all  of  these  various  segments  of 
the  trade  union  movement. 

Actually,  the  same  thing  happened  In 
Italy  In  1948  and  1949  where  we  took  two 
rival  socialist  groups  and  we  were  able  to 
get  them  to  Join  with  the  leading  Christian- 
Democratic  group  to  form  the  Italian  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Here  was  another  case  where 
the  Communists  had  infiltrated  at  the  time 
of  liberation  and  had  taken  over  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  traditional  old  Federation  of 
Labor. 


The  AFL-CIO,  of  course,  cooperated  in 
1949  in  the  formation  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  which 
links  democratic  labor  organizations  in  all 
the  world's  democracies.  The  ICFTU  Soli- 
darity Fund,  to  which  the  AFL-CIO  U  the 
major  contributor,  helps  to  create  and  main- 
tain unions  In  the  new  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia.  Affiliated  unions 
of  the  AFL-CIO  are  acUve  In  the  interna- 
tional trade  secretariats,  which  bring  to- 
gether unions  in  the  same  Industries  or 
occupations  throughout  the  world. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  AFL-CIOs 
national  Income — plus  a  great  deal  more 
from  our  various  affiliates — goes  Into  these 
international  activities.  And  the  only 
reward  we  want,  the  only  reward  we  seek,  Is 
the  advancement  of  democracy  In  these  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  world. 

I  have  given  this  background  In  order  to 
demonstrate  that  our  Interest  in  other  na- 
tions Is  of  long  standing,  and  Is  solidly  built 
upon  enlightened  self-Interest  as  well  as  our 
concern  for  workers  everywhere.  We  take 
the  position,  under  the  democratic  system  In 
this  country,  the  free  trade  union  movement 
has  been  able  to  advance — advance  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  labor  in  any  other 
country  on  earth.  This  doesn't  mean  we 
are  satisfied.  We  are  never  satisfied.  We 
keep  on  trying  to  Improve.  But.  under  this 
system  here  In  the  United  States,  we  have 
made  greater  advances  for  American  workers 
than  have  the  workers  of  any  other  land, 
and  we  want  for  that  very  selfish  reason,  if 
you  please,  to  preserve  this  system,  to  pre- 
serve a  system  under  which  It  Is  possible 
to  have  the  InstrumenUlltles  of  a  free  trade 
union  working  on  behalf  of  the  workers. 

So.  when  we  speak  of  working  overseas, 
we  do  so,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  charity  but 
out  of  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  a  spirit 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  because  If  de- 
mocracy Is  destroyed  any  place  In  the  world, 
that  very  fact  represents  a  continued  menace 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy  here  In  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words.  If  all  Latin  America  were 
to  go  the  way  of  Castro,  moving  right  up  to 
our  borders  on  the  south,  would  that  not.  In 
a  sense,  be  a  menace  to  the  preservation  of 
American  democracy  and  of  the  American 
system? 

This  Is  the  reason  we  are  active  overseas, 
because  we  seek  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world.  We  see  It  as 
something  that  Is  meaningful  to  the  preser- 
vation of  democracy  here.  Just  as  we  see 
countries  going  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  rep- 
resenting a  menace  to  the  preservation  of  our 
free  society. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  a  specific  project,  one 
in  which  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
satisfaction,  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development. 

Stated  In  Its  simplest  terms,  the  purpose 
of  this  Institute  Is  to  train  young  trade  union 
leaders  from  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean areas.  Train  them  in  the  functions  of 
a  trade  union,  how  to  make  it  more  effective; 
and  train  them,  also,  and  this  is  most  im- 
portant, in  the  role  that  trade  unions  can 
and  must  play  in  building  a  free,  democratic, 
and  prosperous  society. 

This  was  our  Idea,  but  we  are  not  carrying 
It  out  slnglehandedly.  The  Institute  Is  a 
three-way  operation.  It  la  8upix>rted  In  al- 
most equal  shares  by  Industry,  labor,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  Is  very  encouraging  to  us,  thia  par- 
ticipation of  buaineas  in  thia  enterprise. 
You  may  wonder  why,  for  example,  a  man 
like  J.  Peter  Grace,  president  of  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.,  should  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
institute's  board  of  trustees.  Presumably, 
stronger  unions  in  Central  America  would 
mean  tougher  collective  bargaining  problems 
for  the  Grace  Co.'s  operations. 

But  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  the  banana  republics,  when  Amerl- 
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can  companies,  out  of  necessity  sometimes 
rather  than  of  choice,  made  their  deals  with 
local  tyrants,  without  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  population.  Mr.  Grace  and  others 
like  him  are  well  aware  that  the  choice  today 
is  between  democracy  and  Castroism  In 
Latin  America;  and  that,  if  democracy  Is  to 
win,  It  must  meet  the  needs  and  the  desires 
of  the  people,  starting  with  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Oh.  I  dont  mean  that  the  whole  business 
community  with  Interests  In  Latin  America 
should  become  converted  to  trade  unionism. 
For  that  matter,  the  whole  labor  movement 
is  not  yet  converted  to  the  Idea  of  engaging 
In  a  Joint  endeavor  with  business.  Short- 
sightedness Is  not  confined  to  any  one  seg- 
ment of  our  soicety,  or  to  any  particular 
calling  or  profession. 

However,  as  I  hate  indicated,  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  Institute  Idea  has 
been  very  gratifying.  And  so  have  been  the 
results. 

Let  me  expand  on  that  brief  description 
of  the  institute  I  offered  a  moment  ago. 

The  operation  is  centered  around  a  school 
in  Washington,  which,  since  it  opened  in 
June  1962,  has  trained  150  young  labor  lead- 
ers from  19  different  countries.  These 
young  men  and  women  have  come  in  groups 
of  about  35  each  for  a  3-month  program 
covering  such  subjects  p.s  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  democrttlc  institutions;  labor 
history;  labor  education  techniques:  collec- 
tive bargaining:  threats  to  unionism  and 
democracy,  such  aa  communism  and  cor- 
ruption, labor  economics  and  the  economic 
problems  of  Industry  and  agriculture;  spe- 
cial Latin  American  Issues,  such  as  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  probably  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  role  of  unions  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  modern  democracy. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  school's 
multiplier  effect.  Resident  training  centers 
or  seminar  programs  In  Ecuador.  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Colombia.  Brazil,  Bolivia.  Chile. 
Urugxiay.  and  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
already  trained  some  1.300  fighters  for  de- 
mocracy. Additional  programs  are  sched- 
uled for  the  Argentine,  Central  America, 
Mexico.  Jamaica.  Much  of  the  teaching  Is 
done  by  Institute  graduates  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute  for  another  9  months, 
after  graduation,  if  this  is  necessary,  after 
their  return  home. 

Meanwhile,  another  Institute  operation, 
its  social  projects  department  Is  rounding 
out  the  picture  by  aiding  unions  in  building 
housing  projects  for  their  members,  estab- 
lishing credit  banka  and  consumer  coopera- 
tives and  other  community  Institutions. 
This  department  Is  currently  working  on 
some  80  projects  submitted  by  "some  50  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  unions  that  repre- 
sent some  15  million  workers. 

The  first  housing  project  under  the  Social 
Progress  Division  was  in  La  Lima.  Honduras, 
and  was  dedicated  on  August  24.  New  homes 
in  this  workers'  project  can  be  purchased  for 
a  little  over  »2.000. 

We  are  devoting  this  particular  atten- 
tion to  our  southern  neighbors  because  they 
are  so  clearly  vital  to  this  country's  security. 
In  that  respect,  Castro  and  Khrushchev  may 
have  done  the  United  States  a  favor,  and 
Latin  America,  too  by  bringing  this  Infiltra- 
tion of  communism  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Asaiatance  to  these  people  in  the 
Caribbean  and  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, can  no  longer  be  shrugged  aside. 

Actually,  the  bare  facts  about  the  phys- 
ical operations  of  the  Inatltute  cannot  do  it 
Justice.  These  young  people  are  not  engaged 
In  mere  academic  exercises.  They  are  on  the 
firing  line — sometimes  literally — in  the  strug- 
gle to  ttim  back  a  well -organized  Communist 
attempt  to  seize  the  labor  movementa  in 
their  own  countriee. 
Let  me  give  you  Just  a  few  Incldenta. 
Two  of  our  graduates  In  Honduras  have 
taken  the  Standard  FYult  Co.  union  away 
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from  total  Communlat  control  after  a 
9-month  battle,  in  which  they  were  attacked 
in  the  Communiat-controlled  press  and  ra- 
dio— and  had  their  very  lives  threatened. 

Several  months  ago.  the  AFL-CIO  inter- 
Amerlcan  representative  went  to  Honduras 
and  suggested  to  one  of  the  graduates  that 
he.  being  faced  with  the  dally  threat  of  vi- 
olence, might  want  to  be  moved  to  another 
Job. 

He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  me.  The 
Communists  wouldn't  dare  kill  me — I  am  too 
well  known  now.  If  they  killed  me  they 
would  Just  be  making  a  martyr  of  me." 

And  he  went  back  to  work  and  won  his 
fight  by  giving  this  union  a  free  democratic 
leadership. 

Six  Institute  graduates  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  about  a  popular 
victory  in  British  Guiana  against  the  Cuba- 
oriented  Government  of  Cheddl  Jagan. 

Only  10  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  graduate  who  was  evacuated  and  was  re- 
turned to  BrlUsh  Guiana  in  late  August, 
after  completing  our  most  recent  course  In 
Washington.  Let  me  quote  from  that  letter. 
"The  trouble  we  are  facing  here  you  are 
well  aware  of.  Already  members  of  the  Par- 
liament In  the  British  Guiana  Government 
are  attacking  me  at  public  meetings.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  assure  you  that  their  threats, 
abuses  and  attacks  will  only  propel  me  faster 
in  the  fight  against  any  form  of  totaUtarlan- 
ism  or  dictatorship  In  the  trade  union  move- 
ment." 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment givec  men  like  these  a  conception 
of  the  role  they  can  play  In  obtaining  the 
benefits  due  to  them  as  workers,  and  in 
carrying  their  unions  forward  into  full  par- 
Ucipation  in  the  economic  life  of  their  coun- 
tries, toward  a  free  and  better  future. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  David  Rockefeller. 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  ap- 
peared before  the  International  Manage- 
ment Congress  In  New  York  and  advocated 
what  he  calls  a  businessmen's  peace  corps 
This  sounds  like  a  good  idea  to  me,  and  I 
hope  he  foUows  tlirough  and  I  hope  It  be- 
comes a  reality.  As  I  Interpret  his  remarks, 
his  main  Idea  la  to  export  American  busi- 
ness know-how,  in  order  to  promote  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  means,  In  a  sense, 
he  Is  trying  to  export  democracy.  This  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  role  and 
we  certainly  welcome  an  expansion  of  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  business. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  a  discussion  of 
International  programs — whether  they  are 
Government  or  private — runs  into  the  ques- 
tion of  free  enterprise. 

We  think  our  position  Is  very  simple  and 
very  logical.  We  assert  without  reservation 
that  the  private  enterprise  system  has  served 
this  country  very,  very  well.  We  suport  It; 
we  are  a  part  of  It.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
sometimes  accused  of  being  socialists  be- 
cause we  favor  programs  like  hospital  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security,  or  better 
minimum  wages,  or  a  35-hour  week.  But 
these  programs  are  not  socialism;  they  are 
social  welfare  programs,  and  this  of  course 
is  quite  a  different  thing. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  is  not 
Interested  in  Government  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production — which  is  what  Marxist 
socialism  means.  We  want  to  Improve  the 
American  economic  system,  but  we  don't 
want  to  replace  it  with  a  different  system; 
we  want  a  better  life  for  people  who  work  for 
wages  but  we  don't  want  to  destroy  the 
organization  that  pays  those  wages. 

We  like  this  system,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  like  It  until  some  better  system 
Is  devised;  and,  up  until  now,  all  the  efforta 
made  over  the  centuries  on  the  question  of 
government,  there  Is  no  system  that  has  been 
produced  that  shapes  up  to  the  American 
system. 

We  heard,  a  few  years  a?o,  about  the  wave 
of  the  future;  communism  was  the  wave  of 


the  future.  And  we  heard  about  the  5-year 
plan,  and  the  second  5-year  plan,  and  "the 
third  5-year  plan  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  We 
heard  Khrushchev  say  he  was  going  to  get 
more  food  for  the  Russian  people.  They  were 
going  to  have  more  butter  and  more  vege- 
tables, and  more  meat  than  the  American 
people.  We  have  heard  all  of  these  things, 
and  this  under  the  system  which  is  supposed 
to  bring  the  millennium  to  humanity. 

And  what  are  the  results?  After  40  years 
of  Communist  rule,  what  do  we  see  back  of 
the  Iron  Curtain?  Anyone  who  thinks  that 
there  Is  some  real  mature  benefits  under  the 
Communist  system  that  are  not  present  un- 
der our  American  democratic  system,  let 
them  go  back  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  will 
need  nothing  more.  Let  them  go  Just 
through  the  wall  of  East  Berlin  or  through 
the  gate,  and  they  will  see  the  difference. 
You  will  see  the  reason  why  the  American 
labor  movement  has  long  recognized  that 
the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
was  nothing  but  plain,  simple  bunk. 
I  However,  In  working  with  these  other 
countries,  I  think  we  must  realize  and  recog- 
nize that  this  country  cannot  build  other 
nations  exactly  In  the  Image  of  the  United 
States.  Their  circumstances  are  undoubted- 
ly different,  their  resources  are  different,  and 
their  problems  are  different,  and  their  herit- 
age, although  it  differs  from  ours.  Is  Just  as 
important  to  them  as  ours  Is  to  us. 

In  one  country,  the  most  popular  ap- 
proach may  be  for  a  government  to  own 
public  utilities.  After  all,  plenty  of  local, 
county.  State  governments  own  public  utili- 
ties In  this  country,  or  even  the  transporta- 
tion system,  or  even,  as  In  the  case  of  India, 
It  may  be  necessary  for  the  government  to 
own  a  steel  mill  to  get  their  production  up 
to  where  It  might  be  meaningful.  This  Is 
something  that  people  In  each  country  have 
to  decide  for  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  possible  advice,  for  their  own  best  in- 
terests. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  do  not  even  try  to  In- 
fluence the  structure  of  the  labor  movements 
In  other  nations.  We  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  union  operation,  but  how  the 
pieces  are  put  together  is  up  to  the  people 
involved. 

Our  Interest— and  I  repeat,  we  believe  It 
should  be  the  Interest  of  all  Americans — Is 
In  promoting  free,  democratic  societies.  If 
the  people  of  a  nation  freely  choose  certain 
political  and  economic  forms,  and  remain 
free  to  change  them,  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  forms  themselves.  For 
they  have  the  essential  quality  of  democ- 
racy—«elf-determlnatlon.  That,  of  course, 
rules  out  the  antidemocratic  totalitarian 
systems. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe  that  any  country 
la  likely  to  be  better  off  with  a  large  measure 
of  private  enterprise — and  that  applies  to  the 
workers  as  much  as  anyone  else.  There  may 
be  Instances  where  a  greater  mixture  of  gov- 
ernment enterprises  is  desirable,  but  In  gen- 
eral, private  enterprise  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  road  to  progress. 

But  we  cannot  Just  say  "private  enter- 
prise" and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  system  has 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  aa  a 
whole.  In  Latin  America,  as  elsewhere,  thia 
means  that  the  owners  of  business  and  in- 
dustry have  to  learn  to  recognize  unions,  to 
bargal^i  collectively  and  to  accept  the  right  of 
workers  to  strike.  A  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy in  which  only  the  rich  get  richer  Is  in- 
viting a  Communist  takeover. 

If  Mr.  Rockefeller's  business  peace  corps 
can  teach  that  kind  of  know-how,  as  well  as 
Industrial  techniques.  It  Will  strike  a  telling 
blow  for  freedom.  ^'>V 

However,  I  am  not  mlnlmryng  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  business  COTimunity,  for- 
eign Investment.  I  would  like  to  see'  more 
foreign  Investment  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  such  aa  those  where  our  Institute 
graduatea  are  striving  to  build  a  better  life 
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for  their  people.  Dollar  for  dollar,  private 
money  haa  a  way  of  producing  more  resulu 
tnan  government  money  In  such  under- 
takings. 

Moreover,  although  I  spoke  a  few  momenta 
ago  about  the  probable  need  for  more  gov- 
ernment ownership  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  expropria- 
tion of  such  investments  once  they  are  made. 
If  a  government  decides  It  needs  to  own  a 
facility  built  with  American  capital,  it  should 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it — or  be  cut  off  from  any 
lurther  American  aid  of  any  kind.  On  this. 
I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  kind  of 
compromise. 

At  the  same  time.  American  companies  in- 
vesting In  these  nations  should  be  free  from 
the  spirit  of  "dollar  Imperialism."  They 
have  every  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  re- 
turn; but  they  have  no  right  to  expect  any- 
thing more  than  that,  such  as  special  protec- 
tion against  legitimate  union  organization. 
What  is  needed  are  the  kind  of  business- 
men who  have  Joined  with  us  and  with  the 
Government  In  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Envelopment — men  who  see  that 
progress  must  be  shared  by  all  If  it  is  to 
deserve  the  name.  And,  because  they  see 
this,  they  recognize  the  Importance  of  a 
free,  democratic,  and  effective  labor  move- 
ment In  every  free  nation. 

Since  this  Is  a  wholly  nonpolitlcal  occasion, 
perhaps  I  may  use  a  nonpolitlcal  quotation 
from  a  man  who  Is.  among  other  things,  a 
political  figure— the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  in  a  message  to  the  students 
at  our  most  recent  Institute  class: 

"The  destruction  of  the  free  trade  union 
movement  has  been  a  prime  target  of  the 
ConununUt  movement.  Once  the  free  trade 
union  movement  Is  controlled  by  a  totalitari- 
an state,  permitted  only  to  endorse  the 
purposes  of  the  state,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment Is  destroyed,  and  so  Is  democracy  " 
This  is  what  we  believe;  this  is  what  we 
are  determined  to  prevent,  through  the  In- 
stitute and  all  oud  other  international  pro- 
grams. And  In  this  we  Invite  the  active  help 
and  cooperation  of  American  business 

For  after  all,  while  unions  and  manage- 
ment may  quarrel  over  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract: while  the  AFL-CIO  and  business 
spokesmen  may  be  deeply  divided  on  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  Issues,  from  fiscal  policy 
to  Federal  housing,  they  should  stand  to- 
gether In  the  great  struggle  of  our  times 
the  struggle  that  wUl  determine  the  future 
and  perhaps  the  survival  of  mankind. 

There  are  times  when  management  and 
labor  may  differ  on  the  details  of  freedom— 
when  each  of  us  feels  the  other  is  taking 
some  of  his  freedom  away.  But  our  devotion 
to  freedom  Itself,  and  to  its  finest  expres- 
slon,  the  democratic  way  of  life,  is  Identical 
Therefore,  what  we  In  the  AFI,-CIo  are 
doing,  in  Latin  America  and  around  the 
world.  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  American 
business  as  well  as  that  of  American  labor- 
so  we  are  doing  it  not  for  ourselves  alone" 
but  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  all 
over  the  world. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17,  19631 
Role  of  U5.  Labor  Grows  m  LATiN-Am  Pro- 
cram— 13  MniiON  m  Loans  Approved  bt 
AFL-CIO   To    House   Workers   m   Three 

COtTKTRIES 

(ByTadSzulc) 

Washington.  September  16— The  U.S  labor 
movement  U  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  In  assisting  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  Latin  America  through  direct  co- 
operation with  local  trade  unions. 

The  effort  Is  stlU  little  known  In  this 
country.  According  to  Its  sponsors,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  It  Is  making  a 
noUceable  Impact,  turning  Latin  workers 
away  from  Communist  leadership  and  help- 


ing them  develop   thtfir  own  welfare   proj- 
ecu. 

The  movement,  which  uses  both  funds  and 
technical  assistance,  operates  through  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment. It  also  works  closely  with  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  institute  was  created  in  1960.  but  Its 
social  projects  department  has  been  fully 
operative  for  only  a  year.  It  Is  administra- 
tively financed  In  equal  parts  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  business 
community.  George  Meany,  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Is  president  and  J.  Peter  Grace,  presi- 
dent of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  is  chairman  of 
the   board. 

The  social  projects  department  reported 
that  in  the  year  ended  last  month  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  committed  about  913 
million  in  direct  loans  for  workers'  housing 
in  Mexico.  Peru  and  El  Salvador. 

The  loans,  coming  from  AFL-CIO  welfare 
funds,  carry  a  100  percent  guarantee  from 
the  Administration  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

In  Mexico  the  labor  movement  has  obli- 
gated $9,569,000  for  a  housing  cooperative 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  Workers  Union  In  Mex- 
ico City.  Th»  Government  has  guaranteed 
full  repayment  In  dollars.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  also  donated  land  for  the  3.104- 
dwelllng  project  In  the  Balbuena  district  of 
Mexico  City. 

In  Peru,  where  the  Institute  has  assisted 
in  the  creation  of  a  Workers  Democratic 
Alliance  for  Cooperative  Housing,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  conunltted  »3  million.  The  U.S. 
Government  Is  supplying  $6  million  In  ad- 
dition through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  El  Salvador  the  labor  movement  Is  con- 
tributing $400,000  toward  a  $1  million  work- 
ers' housing  project  directed  by  the  Alliance 
for   Progress. 

William  C.  Doherty  Jr.,  director  of  the 
social  projects  department,  said  today  that 
the  labor  movement  was  prepared  to  lend 
an  additional  total  of  $15  million  for  work- 
ers' housing  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Uruguay  and  Ecuador  under  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

In  some  instances,  labor  Is  matching 
U.S.  and  local  funds.  In  others.  It  will 
cooperate  with  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  also  seeking  to  develop 
savings  and  loan  cooperatives  among  the 
workers  In  Latin  America.  The  Institute  In- 
sists that  a  benefiting  worker  put  Into  sav- 
ings at  least  5  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
his  home;  that  the  land  represent  only  25 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  home  and  its 
improvements,  and  that  the  worker  pay  a 
maximiun  of  25  percent  of  his  regular  fam- 
ily Income  toward  the  home. 

The  institute  is  also  assisting  unions  In 
Latin  America  with  the  development  of  hous- 
ing blueprints  and  the  preparation  of  loan 
applications  to  the  aid  agency  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Doherty  said  workers  in  several  unions 
had  deposed  Communist  leadership  after  the 
institute  had  advised  them  that  no  assist- 
ance would  be  forthcoming  so  long  as  they 
were  led  by  nondemocratlc  elements. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Mirror,  July  3,    1963) 
How  U.S.  Labor  Aros  Alliance  for  Progress 


( Before  Victor  Rlesel  left  on  a  news-gather- 
ing tour  of  South  America,  he  asked  AFL- 
,  CIO  President  George  Meany  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  exciting  development 
in  Latin  America.  Here  Is  Mr.  Meany  s  an- 
swer.) 

(By  George  Meany) 
Washikotok,  July  2— The  one  most  per- 
suasive reason  why  I  agreed  to  be  a  guest 
columnist  for  Victor  Rlesel  this  year  is  the 
area  he  is  visiting  on  his  annual  oversea  trip. 


Latin  America  occupies  more  than  half 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  southern  tip 
of  Texas  barely  dips  below  the  26th  northern 
parallel:  from  there  to  the  equator,  and  the 
whole  stretch  from  the  equator  to  land's  end 
at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Is  LaUn  territory. 

Latin  America  Is  not  only  vast  in  size  but 
because  of  Its  location.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, obviously  of  vast  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Yet,  untU  comparatively  re- 
cent years,  our  country  made  no  real  effort 
to  make  friends  of  our  southern  neighbors  on 
a  basU  of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

It  would  take  the  space  of  many  columns 
to  review  that  unhappy  story.  Rather  than 
do  that— or  even  to  recite  the  better  record 
of  the  labor  movement— let  us  look  at  the 
more  promising  present. 

Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram the  United  States  is  at  last  making 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  create  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  condiUons  that 
will  make  stable,  democratic  societies  pos- 
sible In  Latin  America.  The  program  Is  ftu- 
from  faultless,  but  it  deserves  the  interest 
and  support  of  us  all. 

There  is  another  Latin  American  program 
underway  as  well— one  that  is  in  some  ways 
more  dramatic.  It  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment, now  slightly  more  than  a  year 
old. 

This  institution  was  conceived  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  is  supported  by  funds  from  labor, 
business,  and  government.  As  Its  own  state- 
ment of  purposes  declares.  It  is  "dedicated  to 
the  strengthening  of  a  free  society  through 
the  development  of  free  and  democratic  trade 
unions  In  the  Americas." 

In  the  narrow  sense  the  Institute  Is  a 
school.  The  students  are  young,  freedom- 
loving  Latin  American  trade  unionists,  care- 
fully chosen  by  their  own  labor  organizations 
in  consultation  with  the  Inter-American 
representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO.  They  are 
brought  to  Washington,  35  or  40  at  a  time, 
for  a  3-month  course  that  embraces  both 
union  techniques  and  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  democracy.  Those  who  graduate  are 
then  supported  for  9  additional  months,  back 
In  their  own  countries,  to  assure  them  of  a 
chance  to  begin  putting  what  they  have 
learned  to  good  use. 

This  is  not  a  brainwashing  operation, 
intended  to  dictate  a  course  of  action.  Each 
applicant  for  admission  must  first  have 
devised  a  project  he  hopes  to  carry  out. 
Thus  the  Institute's  role  is  to  assist  these 
young  Latin  Americans  to  do  more  effectively 
what  they  had  already  decided  should  be 
done. 

Three  classes  have  been  graduated  thus 
far,  and  a  fourth  is  now  underway.  But  the 
real  story  is  not  what  goes  on  in  Washington. 
The  real  story  is  what  your  totu-lng  colum- 
nist, Victor  Rlesel,  will  discover  on  the  Latin 
American  scene,  both  on  the  mainland  and 
In  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

He  will  find  some  120  young  men.  the  first 
three  classes  graduated  by  the  Institute, 
creating  and  strengthening  free,  democratic 
xmions  where  they  had  never  before  existed. 
He  will  find  them  locked  in  battle  against 
the  Communist  infiltrators  trained  in 
Castro's  Cuba. 

He  will  find  them,  preaching  and  teach- 
ing the  democratic  way  of  life,  holding 
classes  where  their  countrymen  can  learn 
how  a  union  works,  what  democracy  means, 
how  to  spot  and  smother  Communist  tactics, 
how  to  guard  against  dictators  and  dem- 
agogs from  the  right  or  the  left. 

He  will  find  trade  union  training  schools, 
schools  for  democracy,  in  Venezuela,  in  Peru, 
In  Panama,  and  half  a  dozen  other  nations. 
He  will  learn  that  the  "multiplier  effect"  of 
Institute  graduates,  35  or  40  of  them  every 
4  months,  is  likely  to  alter  the  whole  course 
of  history  In  Latin  America. 

Nor  is  this  a  static  operation.  The  day  Is 
in  sight  when  all  the  primary  training  will 
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be    done    in    the    Latin    American    schools, 
manned  largely  by  Institute  alimml. 

To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
undertakings  in  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement,  for  the  future  of  more  than  half 
a  hemisphere  depends  upon  It. 

Latin  Awerica  in  Danger 
Participants:    President  John  F.   Kennedy 
deport  to  the  people  on  foreign  aid) ;  Teodoro 
P\j:oscoso.  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress;  Moderator:   Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Mr.  Flannery.  "Washington  Reports  to  the 
People."  President  Kennedy  on  the  House 
cut  of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid: 

"President  Kennedy:  Under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  hopeful  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America  will  be  stalled  and  our 
shield  against  Communist  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere  will  be  weakened.  It  will  mean 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  giving  almost  as 
much  assistance  to  the  small  island  of  Cuba 
as  the  United  States  is  to  the  whole  of  Latin 
America.  This  Is  no  way  to  defeat  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere." 

Mr.  Flannery.  What  about  the  effects  of 
the  cut  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress?  The 
U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Teodoro  MoscosO.  answers  for  this  radio  sta- 
tion and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Indu.^trlal  Organizations. 
The  Interview  is  in  Mr.  Moscoso's  office  in  the 
Department  of  State  here  in  Washington. 
Your  reporter.  Harry  W.  Flannery.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, if  the  Senate  went  along  with  the 
drastic  House  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  would  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  be  seriously  affected? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  Well.  It  has  already  been  af- 
fected, psychologically  speaking,  of  course,  by 
the  cut  in  the  House,  in  Latin  America.  We 
are  getting  reports  on  editorial  comment  from 
prominent  Latin  American  newspapers  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  a  degree  of  disen- 
chantment setting  in  with  regards  to  the 
Alliance  and  to  the  credltablllty  to  the  prom- 
ises that  the  United  States  made  at  Punta 
del  Este  back  in  August  1961.  I  think  that 
we  can  recoup  and  our  Image  can  be  restored 
If  the  Senate  gives  us  back  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  cut  made  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Is  It  true.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
as  the  Clay  Committee  Indicated,  that  the 
Alliance  couldn't  use  all  the  money  originally 
requested? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  One  of  the  reasons  why  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  believe  that  we 
cannot  use  these  funds,  and  I  believe  the 
same  reason  applies  to  General  Clay's  state- 
ment Is  that  last  year  we  did  not  use  a  little 
over  $50  million  of  our  appropriation.  We 
didn't  use  it  because  we  didn't  think  we 
could  use  it  prudently.  Now,  I  think  that 
when  a  program  is  being  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  the  utmost  effect  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  there  should  be  confidence 
in  the  people  who  are  administering  the 
program  and  Instead  of  cutting  the  funds  for 
the  next  year,  the  funds  that  have  been  re- 
quested should  be  approved. 

Mr.  Flannery.  I  suppose  the  recent  mili- 
tary revolts  in  Latin  America  haven't  helped 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  No.  they  certainly  haven't. 
They  have  set  us  back,  politically.  Hope- 
fully, we  again  may  be  able  to  come  out  of 
this  very  bad  setback  In  such  a  way  that 
we  not  only  can  recover  but  obtain  some  ad- 
vantage from  this  experience.  For  InsUnce, 
I  can  see  where  the  democratic  forces  lii 
Latin  America  will  probably  rally  to  the  call 
of  danger  to  the  threat  that  democracy  may 
disappear  from  the  hemisphere  unless  those 
who  believe  in  it  defend  It.  I  think  that  since 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  precisely  encourages 
democratic  forces,  this  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  funds  which  wUl 
permit  the  Alliance  to  move  forward  at  ut- 
most speed. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Mr.  Ambassador,  Is  it  true 
that  foreign  aid  really  means  Jobs  and  it  also 
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means  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  Castro- 
ism in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  Well,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
a  very  substantial  number  of  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated by  the  aid  program  right  here  in  the 
United  States;  approximately  50,000  Jobs  are 
pretty  much  dependent  on  the  aid  program 
because  we  do  not  send  dollars  to  Latin 
America — dollars  do  not  help  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  the  rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 
We  send  machinery,  equipment,  commodities 
of  all  kinds  and,  obviously,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities  and  of  this  equip- 
ment and  machinery  and  so  forth,  Americans 
are  employed.  Now,  to  say  that  the  program. 
Insofar  as  the  Latin  American  part  of  it  is 
concerned,  addresses  itself  to  destroying  Cas- 
troism, I  think  we  are  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  I  think  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  create  independent  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  and,  as  a  byproduct,  we  will, 
undoubtedly,  reduce  the  appeal  of  Castro- 
communism. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Might  not  a  very  effective 
appeal  also  be.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  moral  responsibility  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  Well,  yes.  I  think  that  both 
things  should  be  done.  I  must  say  that  a 
moral  appeal  is  being  made  In  this  country 
In  the  good  traditional  democratic  manner 
by  private  group>s.  I  think  there  is  hardly 
a  community  In  the  United  States  where 
some  civic  group  hasn't  come  out  for  foreign 
aid  and  has  supported  it  for  humanitarian 
reasons. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Tell  us  about  some  of  the 
conditions  In  the  urban  slums.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. If  you  can  take  a  few  examples. 
Mr.  Moscoso.  Well,  In  the  case  of  some  of 
the  cities  of  Latin  America,  a  rim  of  huts 
which  are  given  rather  picturesque  names, 
depending  on  what  country  you  pre  talking 
about,  surrounds  these  capital  cities.  In 
many  instances,  no  water  is  available,  the 
death  rate  is  very  high,  the  average  lifespan 
is  very  low.  the  literacy  rate  is  also  very 
low  and.  in  general,  a  feeling  of  desperation 
permeates  the  atmosphere  of  these  slum 
areas.  That  is  why.  even  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  housing  may  be  a  low  produc- 
tivity investment.  We  are  Interested  in  help- 
ing Latin  American  countries  begin  to  attack 
this  problem  of  slums.  We  have  a  very 
strong  program  in  Latin  America  of  housing 
construction,  both  the  AID  agency  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  have  put 
up  close  to  $250  million  in  the  past  2  years 
to  assist  Latin  America  in  beginning  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Has  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, been  a  help  in  the  progress  of  the 
program  in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  Yes.  The  Institute  has  been 
working  very  closely  with  the  AID  agency 
and  with  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
two  major  waj-s:  First,  of  course,  the  Insti- 
tute runs  a  series  of  training  centers,  both 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  major 
countries  of  Latin  America  to  train  demo- 
cratically oriented  labor  leaders.  About  five 
groups  have  already  been  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  center,  and  a  new  building  is  going 
to  be  dedicated  within  the  next  few  days 
to  house  the  Institute.  We  now  have 
branches  of  this  training  center  in  five  Latin 
American  countries  and,  hopefully,  we  will 
get  branches  in  other  countries.  Now,  the 
second  major  thrust  of  the  Institute's  effort 
is  in  the  social  service  field,  primarily  in  as- 
sisting democratically  oriented  labor  unions 
in  putting  together  housing  developments 
for  the  members  of  the  democratic  labor  un- 
ions in  that  area. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Has  there  been  a  change, 
Mr.  Moscoso,  in  the  attitude  of  the  wealthy 
class  in  Latin  America?  Many  have  opposed 
reforms,  as  we  know,  and  some  had  even 
lacked  a  national  spirit  so  much  that  they 
were  sending  their  money  over  to  Swiss 
banks. 


Mr.  Moscoso.  We  have  evidence  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  wealthy  Latin  Americans  begin- 
ning to  recognize  their  social  reEponsibillties, 
which  come  with  great  wealth,  and  not  only 
are  they  no  longer,  in  many  instances.  oi>- 
posing  reforms  but,  in  some  Instances,  they 
are  espousing  reforms  or  leading  them. 
Now,  hopefully,  as  the  program  progresses 
and  as  these  more  privileged  classes  realize 
that  it  is  in  their  self-interest  to  see  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  get  a  better  break, 
we  are  going  to  see  an  increasing  response 
of  the  wealthy  classes  to  the  social  needs  of 
their  country  and  a  greater  participation  and 
even  the  providing  of  more  leadership  on 
their  part  for  the  undertaking  of  reforms. 

Mr.  Flannery.  One  of  the  needed  reforms 
is  tax  reform.  Has  this  been  accomplished 
to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  Over  11  countries  already 
have  very  substantial  tax  reforms  either  on 
their  way  or  about  to  be  undertaken.  We 
should  give  them  credit  for  having  Initiated 
so  strongly  and  so  well  tax  reform  programs 
in  some  of  their  countries. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  are 
suggesting  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
made  considerable  progress.  Is  this  the  case? 
Mr.  Moscoso.  Well,  I  would  say  that  it  has 
made  a  lot  more  progress  than  the  people 
who  criticize  the  program  are  willing  to  con- 
cede. The  ability  Is  there  now — 140,000 
houses  have  been  built,  8,000  schools,  12,000 
miles  of  road,  we  are  now  conducting  school- 
lunch  programs  and  other  child-feeding  pro- 
grams among  some  15  million  people  in  Latin 
America.  Even  more  Important  than  that,  I 
think  that  the  Alliance  Is  starting  to  take 
psychologically — it  is  starting  to  penetrate. 
It  is  becoming  the  object  of  sometimes 
acrimonious  debates  but  that  Is  all  right; 
that  is  fine,  I  thini  that  It  is  good  that  a 
program  of  this  impact  and  of  this  dimension 
be  debated  and  those  who  are  against  It  have 
every  right  to  say  so,  but  those  who  are  In 
favor  are  now  coming  out  and  defending  it. 
And  that  is  one  way  of  making  a  program  of 
this  type  well  known. 

Mr.  Flannery.  What  is  the  hope  for  the 
next  several  years,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Moscoso.  Well,  In  the  first  place,  I  hope 
that  a  greater  degree  of  political  stability  will 
be  achieved  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  not  give 
economic  assistance  to  military  governments 
that  unseat  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  with  a  greater  degree  of 
political  stability,  it  will  be  able  to  perform 
much  more  rapidly  In  the  economic  and  so- 
cial field.  Many  countries  will  have  Intro- 
duced reforms  within  the  next  few  years  and 
many  of  them  will  have  finished  their  na- 
tional economic  and  social  development 
plans,  and  it  will  be  much  easier  then  for  our 
Agency  and  other  credit  agencies  to  finance 
these  programs  as  they  are  embodied  in  these 
long-term  plans. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Thank  you,  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso, Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  interview  was  in  Mr.  Moscoso's 
office  in  the  Department  of  State  here  in 
Washington.  This  is  Harry  W.  Flannery  in- 
viting you  to  listen  each  week  at  this  same 
time  for  this  public-service  program, 
brought  to  you  by  this  radio  station  and  the 
AFL-CIO — "Washington  Reports  to  the 
People." 


Challenge   in   Latin   America 

Participant:  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  president. 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Moderator:   Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Mr.  Flannery.  As  we  see  it. 

Mr.  Beirne.  The  American  people  are  get- 
ting tired  of  carrying  the  burden  of  foreign 
aid.  so  we  slash  by  $600  million  off  Latin 
America.  The  result  wUl  be  that  15  years 
from  now  we  can  carry  the  burden  of  the  war 
that  win  go  on.  of  the  troops  that  will  be 
necessary. 
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Mr.  Planndit.  Joseph  A.  Belme,  president 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
and  secretAry  treasurer  for  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development.  In  his 
talk  to  the  3ath  annual  conference  of  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace 
on  -The  Christian  Challenge  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica," Mr.  Belme  called  upon  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  preserve  and  con- 
tinue the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Mr.  Betme 
warned  that  without  action  In  the  United 
States  and  reform  In  Latin  America.  Latin 
America  will  go  Communist.  For  this  radio 
station  of  the  ABC  network  and  the  AFL- 
CIO,  he  declared: 

Blr.  BiiENE.  It  was  In  the  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  that  we  made  famous  the  good 
neighbor  policy.  What  Is  the  good  neighbor 
policy?  To  shake  somebody's  hand  and  say. 
"Go  ahead  starve,  fellow.  I  am  with  you.  I 
am  your  friend.  1  am  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow.  I  will  come  visit  you  once  In  a 
while.  I  will  eat  your  food  and  compare  It 
with  mine  and  tell  you  how  lousy  yours  Is." 
Is  that  a  good  neighbor  policy?  To  me  It's 
not.  To  me  the  significance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  the  U.S.  affairs  has  not  come  home  to 
our  pollUcal  leaders. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  has  re- 
ceived a  boost  was  Kennedy's  declaration  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  What  do  you  think 
Is  the  res\ilt,  when  people  see  that  only  2 
years  later  the  politicians  of  America  got 
tired  of  Latin  America  and  are  not  going  to 
provide  any  more  money? 

This  is  really  no  coordination;  those  In  the 
AID  program,  like  Ambassador  Moscoso.  are 
trying  desperately  to  do  a  Job,  but  are  friis- 
trated  at  every  turn  of  the  game.  And  by 
what?  Basically  by  the  apathy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  all  starts  there.  Those  fel- 
lows In  Congress  Just  reflect  what  they  have 
found  out.  In  whatever  way  It  Is  that  they 
find  out  what  you  and  I  think,  and  their 
Judgment  so  far  this  year  has  been  that  the 
American  people  want  the  Congress  to  do 
nothing.  The  American  people  are  getting 
tired  of  carrying  the  burden  of  foreign  aid, 
so  we  slash  $500  million  off  Latin  America. 
We  began  something  here  for,  It  is  my  belief. 
that  every  American  has  an  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  do  his  part  in  the  whole 
world  scene,  as  weu  as  Latin  America  but 
particularly  in  Latin  America  because  we 
are  connected  to  the  continent.  We  have 
the  obligation  to  sacrlflce,  and  I  mean  sacrl- 
flee  the  way  In  which,  at  times.  It  hurts  mb 
not  the  llpservlce  that  is  so  often  given  by 
too  many  who  are  In  a  position  to  give  more 
than  llpservlce. 

Mr.  Flannxht.  The  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment told  of  the  beginning  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  Beibne.  We  have  got  workers  who  are 
leaders— some  16  of  them— from  12  countries. 
Prom  our  own  resources  we  trained  them  for 
8  months  in  the  fundamentals  of  democratic 
trade  imlonlsm.  the  responslbUlty  that  goes 
with  leadership  and  that  goes  with  what  they 
caU  power.  Having  trained  them  for  3 
months,  we  carried  them  for  9  months  on  our 
payroll  and  had  them  go  back  to  their  own 
native  lands  to  transmit  to  their  own  col- 
leagues that  which  they  retained  from  3 
months  of  training. 

Our  experiment  worked.  Of  those  16 
men— 15  of  them  stuck  It  out— for  they  had 
to  leave  their  homes  and  their  families  to 
come  up  here  for  3  months  and  when  they 
returned  they  had  to  stay  away  from  their 
homes  and  their  families  as  they  traveled 
throughout  their  country,  not  on  fast  Jets 
and  planes  and  19-foot  car»— like  we  have 
In  the  United  States— but  sometimes  on  the 

iMcks    of    mules,    sometimes    hoofing    It 

walking  It  all  the  way— 20  miles,  30  miles  40 
miles,  living  In  the  fields.  They  made  the 
sacrlflce  of  staying  away  from  their  homes 
to  teach  their  own  colleagues.  And  we  were 
greatly  Impressed  with   what  was   revealed 


as  the  capacity  of  those  men — people  down 
there — to  sacrifice  in  carrying  out  the  phi- 
losophy, the-  words  and  the  Ideas  of  free 
men. 

So.  a  few  years  later,  with  a  grant  from 
the  executives  council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  se- 
curing «ie  services  of  a  professor  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  we  studied  the  whole 
problem  of  setting  up  an  Institution,  a  con- 
tinuing Institution  to  carry  out  this  kind 
of  work.  For  the  last  18  months  to  2  years. 
we  have  such  an  Institution.  It  Is  called,  as 
yoiur  program  suggests,  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development. 

It's  an  organization  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement,  through  the  AFL-CIO 
was  able  to  convince  certain  enlightened 
business  leaders,  certain  men  In  the  public 
domain,  certain  professors  in  North  America 
and  In  South  America,  to  Join  together  In  a 
board  of  tnistees  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  carry  out.  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  education,  the  work  attached  to  carry- 
ing the  message  of  free  institutions  under 
law. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
pattern  is  the  same  as  I  outlined  In  our  first 
experimental  class  3  months  ago  here  in  the 
United  States.  Likely  candidates  have  been 
sent  to  Israel  and  to  Germany  for  3  more 
months  to  pursue  studies  of  certain  aspects 
of  movements  that  can  be  carried  out  in 
Latin  America  like  the  cooperatives,  the 
credit  unions.  They  had  their  further  studies 
and  then  spent  the  balance  of  their  time  on 
internship,  paid  for  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  to  carry 
out  their  work  In  their  own  country. 

We  have  had  four  such  courses  up  here 
In  Washington.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one 
people — mostly  men.  some  11  women— «p«nt 
their  3  months  up  here  and  are  now  down 
doing  the  Job  in  Latin  America  of  reaching 
others  in  their  own  native  lands.  We  have  a 
class  that  starts  this  Monday  morning  right 
over  here  on  19th  Street,  off  Connecticut 
Avenue,  for  those  who  come  from  Washing- 
ton, in  the  old  John  Hopkins  School  for 
International  Studies— the  American  InsU- 

tute  has  taken  over  one  of  their  btiUdings 

and  Monday  morning,  31  more  will  be  going 
through  the  fifth  class  for  3  months. 

At  the  same  time,  we  established  institutes 
down  In  Latin  America:  we  have  some  11 
already  in  operation  In  11  different  countries, 
through  those  11,  we  have  already  trained 
1,682  men  and  women.  What  are  we  teach- 
ing there?  We  are  trying  to  teach  them 
that  which  Is  lacking  In  the  currlculums  of 
Latin  America.  Not  only  how  to  set  up  free 
institutions,  not  only  how  to  fight  to  main- 
tain them  and  continue  them,  but  also  that 
which  haa  been  lacking  in  Latin  American 
life,  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  leader- 
ship— responsibility  to  an  organization,  re- 
sponsibility to  people,  responsibility  to  a 
nation.  responabillty<j>ward  the  carryng  out 
of  an  Idea.  ^^ 

We  remember  reading  in  our  newspapers 
here  a  few  years  ago  about  Richard  Nixon, 
when  he  was  Vice  President.  He  went  to 
Latin  America  and  was  stoned  and  spit  on. 
WeU,  it  took  us,  through  our  own  means, 
about  a  month  to  determine  that  there  were 
only  four  people— none  of  whom  came  from 
the  nation — who  organised  that  whole  dem- 
onstration. Pour  Communist-trained  men. 
And  they  were  able,  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  to  get  hundreds  of  people,  who  didn't 
know  who  Richard  Nixon  was  any  more  than 
they  know  what  constitutes  the  powers  of 
a  nuclear  warhead,  but  who  were  ready  to 
spit  at,  ready  to  throw  stones  at  him.  as  we 
remember  seeing  on  our  television  and  in  our 
newspapers.     Four  Moscow-trained  agents. 

Now.  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence, as  I  say,  operating  for  about  18  months 
or  a  years.  The  Communists  have  been 
there  for  10  years.  Thousands  of  men  were 
taken  to  Warsaw,  to  Moscow,  some  used  to 


go  to  Pelplng  before  the  big  split,  trained 
not  for  3  months,  trained  for  a  year,  trained 
foe  2  years.  What  will  be  one  of  our  big 
problems  In  Cuba?  Two  years  ago,  8  years 
ago,  the  whole  fourth  grade  of  the  public 
schools— practically  every  child— was  shipped 
over  to  Moscow  to  go  to  school.  Many  of 
thcra  havent  come  back  yet.  Now,  when 
they  come  back,  and  they  go  to  the  schools 
In  Cuba  today,  you  and  I  should  both  know 
that  when  they  grow  up  and  reach  the  age 
of  16,  17  or  18  they  will  be  dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists  of  the  type  that  you  cant 
touch.  They  have  ao  many  trained  already 
that  they  are  exporting  them  to  other  parts 
of  Latin  America. 

Otir  universities  in  the  United  States  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  things,  but  not  enough 
What  we  are  doing  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Flanndt.  Joseph  A.  Belme,  president 
of  the  Communications  Workers  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Department,  cosponsored  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  American  business  lead- 
ers. In  a  talk  at  the  36th  annual  CAIP  con- 
ference at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  In 
Washington. 

This  Is  Harry  W.  Flannery.  speaking  for 
the  AFL-CIO  and  inviting  you  to  be  with 
us  next  week  at  this  same  time  for  "As  We 
See  It."  This  program,  a  presentation  of  ABC 
public  affairs,  has  been  brought  to  you  by 
the  ABC  radio  network  and  the  affiliated 
station  to  which  you  are  listening. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  represents,  as  I 
have  stated  earlier  In  this  debate,  the 
most  Important  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  In  the  continuing  struggle  for 
political  and  economic  improvement  now 
going  on  in  Latin  America,  there  are 
many  problems  to  be  solved  in  this  cru- 
cial area  and  one  of  the  foremost  is  the 
problem  of  economic  Integration. 

The  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  Mr.  Felipe  Herrcra 
of  Chile,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
problem  of  economic  integration  in  Latin 
America,  recently  discussed  the  problem 
in  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Chile. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Central  American  common  market,  the 
20  separate  nations  of  Latin  America 
have  thus  far  had  Little  success  in  coordi- 
nating economic  and  political  decisions 
essential  to  the  process  of  development. 
The  discouraging  and  frustrating  effects 
of  this  unsatisfactory  arrangement  have 
been  felt  here  in  the  United  SUtes  as 
well.  In  carrying  out  development  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
we  have  been  hampered  in  our  efforts  by 
the  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  states  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
a  grave  error  to  imagine  that  such  pro- 
grams can  achieve  maximum  results 
under  the  existing  situation.  As  Mr. 
Herrera  says: 

This  I9  the  error  of  believing  that  it  Is 
possible  for  a  country  as  expansively  devel- 
oped as  U  the  United  States  (which  in  effect 
is  an  Integrated  nation  comprised  of  50 
States)  to  have  a  relationship  without  frus- 
trations and  mistrust  with  each  of  the  20 
disunited  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Both  Interested  Americans  and  Latin 
American  development  leaders  realize 
that  only  through  Integration  can  Latin 
America  become  an  equal  partner  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 


Several  organizations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  begun  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  first  necessary  steps  toward  inte- 
gration. These  groups  are  working  to 
coordinate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
and  to  attract  more  private  investment 
in  Latin  American  development  pro- 
grams. An  attempt  is  also  being  made 
to  encourage  freer  trade  among  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America.  This  program 
would  utilize  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  nations  of  Europe  to  estab- 
lish a  Latin  American  common  market, 
an  arrangement  which  I  have  advocated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  acted  as  a  central  coordinator 
for  all  agencies  interested  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican integration.  A  concerted  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  obtain  maximum  use 
of  the  technical  resources  of  each  agency 
in  order  to  attain  the  common  objective 
of  integration.  These  measures  rep- 
resent only  a  beginning  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Latin  disunity. 

This  whole  problem  of  Latin  American 
economic  integration  is  being  discussed 
this  week  at  the  meeting  of  the  OAS  In- 
ter-American Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  Sao  Pnulo,  Brazil.  I  hope  that 
out  of  this  conference  will  come  some 
guidelines  for  hastening  economic  inte- 
gration on  the  South  American  Conti- 
nent. It  is  time  for  South  America  to 
catch  up  with  its  Central  American 
neighbors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Herrera's  address,  "The  Financing  of 
Latin  American  Integration,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Financing  of  Latin  American 
Integration 
(Address    delivered    by    Mr.    Felipe    Herrera. 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment  Bank,    at    the    University   of    Chile 
May  22.  1963) 

Mr.  President.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Presi- 
dent Gomez  Mlllaa  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  said  that  it  is  pleasurable  and  rewarding 
to  rise  to  positions  of  responsibility  so  that 
one  may  be  able,  even  If  partially,  to  realize 
the  dreams  of  one's  youth.  Therefore.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you  who  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  listen  to  me  this  afternoon 
here  at  the  University  of  Chile,  my  alma 
mater,  where  on  bo  many  occasions  we.  the 
men  of  my  generation,  discussed  our  dream 
of  Latin  American  unity.  True.  It  was  not 
a  dream  of  our  own  making,  for  It  had  also 
been  cherished  earlier  by  the  generation  of 
1920  under  the  leadership  of  Santiago 
Labarca.  with  the  same  impassioned  faith 
with  which  the  youth  of  today  continue  to 
cherish  It  in  these  same  halls.  The  only 
difference  is  that  today  the  events  of  history 
have  provided  positive  steppingstones  toward 
giving  Ungible  form  to  those  Ide.xls.  to  such 
an  extent  that  In  this  momentous  period  In 
the  life  of  Latin  America,  we  are  talking 
concretely  of  the  unlflcation  of  our  countries. 

As  I  look  back  and  think  of  the  Ideological 
Inspiration  of  thoee  past  generations;  as  I 
recall  the  times,  not  so  long  ago.  when  the 
necessity  of  our  IntegraUon  was  nothing 
more  than  a  theory  advanced  In  the  lecture 
room;  as  I  compare  that  situation  with  the 
position  today,  when  we  can  meet  to  discuss 
in  concrete  terms  "the  financing  of  Latin 
American  Integration,"  I  cannot  help  but 
urge  you  to  ponder  on  the  tremendous  proc- 
ess of  acceleration  that  ha*  occurred. 


THE      UNIVERSITY'S     TASK:      GIVE     INTEGRATION 
PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    POLITICAL    SUPPORT 

Aside  from  these  personal  reasons  which 
are  so  dear  to  me,  I  am  also  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  here,  be- 
cause in  my  travels  through  Latin  America 
I  have  made  It  a  habit  to  visit  the  univer- 
sities. I  believe  that  in  these  turbulent 
times,  these  times  of  heated  debate,  of  the 
violent  clash  of  Ideas,  doctrines,  and  atti- 
tudes, it  Is  In  the  Latin  American  university 
that  we  still  are  able  to  communicate. 
Tolerance  must  be  protected  there  where  the 
unceasing  restlessness  of  the  young  people  Is 
combined  with  the  positive  accomplishments 
of  the  more  mature  generations. 

In  that  always  significant  and  fruitful  di- 
alogue that  I  have  been  holding  with  Latin 
American  university  groups,  I  have  noted 
that,  along  with  the  pragmatic  concepts  of 
integration,  there  is  a  desire — a  desire  not 
yet  expressed  in  so  many  words — to  nourish 
those  technical  schemes  with  a  philosophical 
and  political  line  of  thought  that  will  endow 
Integration  with  the  sense  of  cohesion  it 
now  lacks.  We  want  a  kind  of  integration 
that  will  go  beyond  that  based  on  the  con- 
cepts of  the  common  market,  regional  plan- 
ning, coordination  of  monetary  policies,  cus- 
toms agreements,  and  other  such  arrange- 
ments. What  Is  urgently  needed  Is  an  over- 
all design  that  will  bind  together  Latin 
America's  materials  needs  with  clearly  de- 
fined philosophical  and  political  concepts 
such  as  will  give  meaning  to  the  unitary 
solution.  I  should  like  to  make  my  words 
forceful  enough  to  encourage  not  only  the 
young  students  but  their  teachers  as  well, 
so  that  through  their  thinking,  through 
their  intellectual  processes,  we.  the  men  of 
Latin  America,  might  be  able  to  find  that 
philosophical  and  political  content  so  sorely 
needed  In  the  present-day  life  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Such  a  synthesis  is  essentially  a  task 
of  the  university.  It  is  the  inspiring  task 
which  the  universities  of  Latin  America 
have  today  within  their  grasp. 

TOWARD  A  HEMISPHERIC  NATIONALISM 

It  is  from  such  perspective  that  we  can 
speak,  as  Indeed  we  are  speaking,  of  a  hemi- 
sphere nationalism  in  Latin  America;  a  na- 
tionalism that  comes,  not  as  it  did  in  times 
gone  by,  from  dismemberment,  from  atom- 
izatlon,  from  the  proliferation  of  frontiers, 
but  from  a  concept  and  process  of  relnte- 
gratlbn. 

I  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  outline 
these  Ideas  at  the  University  of  Bahla.  when 
I  said  that  "Latin  America  is  not  20  na- 
tions; it  is  1  great  dismembered  nation." 
It  may  be  added  that  there  are  many  cases 
In  history  where  the  tendency  toward  na- 
tional Identity  has  been  nourished  not  by 
the  Idea  of  separation  or  the  desire  for  In- 
dividualization but  rather  by  a  tendency  to- 
ward association,  a  movement  toward  a  new 
rendezvous  with  a  historic  destiny  clearly  In- 
dicated by  centuries  of  time  but  lost  from 
sight  or  thrown  off  course  by  events.  If  one 
seeks  a  current  example,  one  need  only  look 
at  the  process  of  reunification  now  at  work 
in  the  old  Arab  world  which  In  recent  cen- 
turies had  been  fragmented. 

However,  we  must  make  It  very  clear  that 
this  hemispheric  nationalism  cannot  be  a 
mere  emotional  concept  based  on  the  spirit- 
ual ties  and  mutual  Interests  of  our  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  the  old  nationalism — bound 
by  the  traditional  canons  that  Identify  the 
people  who  comprise  a  state  by  their  similar- 
ity of  origin  and  custom  and  by  their  com- 
mon love  for  the  land  lying  within  the  na- 
tional borders — It  Is  not  that  type  of  nation- 
alism that  should  be  translated  to  the  hemi- 
spheric level,  simply  by  exchanging  narrow 
borders  for  wider  ones.  We  must  be  able  to 
give  the  new  concept  of  Integrated  national- 
ism a  dimension  in  depth  that  will  cause  the 
process  of  Integration  to  produce  a  genuine 
Impact  on   the  great  masses  of   the  Latin 


American  people,  on  their  welfare.  Other- 
wise the  idea  of  Integration  will  be  nothing 
more  to  those  people  than  theoretical  dis- 
courses from  the  study  halls,  far  removed 
from  their  interests  and  their  prospects. 

The  Integration  of  Latin  America  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  alternative  to  the 
urgently  needed  structural  transformation 
which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  should  be 
initiated,  carried  out,  or  completed  in  our 
countries.  Integration  must  not  be  regarded 
as  the  remedy  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
overcome  the  present  crisis  without  facing 
up  to  the  integrating  task  itself  from  with- 
in, from-  Its  very  roots.  We  must  not  forget 
that  despite  all  the  progress  made  by  our 
hemisphere  in  the  process  of  acculturation, 
in  Its  effort  to  bring  great  groups  of  marginal 
populations  into  civilized  life,  Latin  America 
still  has  an  Illiteracy  rate  of  40  p>ercent;  that 
Is.  40  percent  of  the  people  still  have  not 
been  integrated  Into  the  scale  of  Ideas  and 
values  that  determine  the  trends  of  public 
opinion  among  the  more  culturally  advanced 
groups.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  still 
some  20  million  Latin  Americans  who  live 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions,  equiva- 
lent to  those  that  prevailed  among  the 
Indigenous  preclvllizatlons  that  antedated 
the  more  developed  ones  found  by  Columbus 
and  those  who  followed  him.  To  them,  clear- 
ly enough,  this  recovery  of  Latin  America 
through  Its  process  of  integration  has  and 
will  have  no  meaning  If  at  the  same  time  they 
are  not  incorporated  into  the  cultural  and 
material  way  of  life  that  will  Identify  them 
with  and  bring  them  Into  the  more  developed 
sectors.  Integration  must  simultaneously 
have  both  depth  and  breadth.  The  mystique 
of  hemispheric  nationalism  will  create  fra- 
ternal bonds  among  the  Latin  American 
masses  when  they  become  fully  aware  that 
Integration  is  not  only  going  to  give  them  a 
common  market  but  will  also  widen  their 
horizons  toward  well-being  and  hop)e. 

It  is  certain  that  without  Integration  there 
will  be  no  economic  development  In  Latin 
America.  But  I  would  ventxire  to  say  with 
equal  emphasis  that  if  at  the  same  time  we 
fall  to  create  the  social  conditions  appropri- 
ate to  development;  if  our  countries  fail  to 
transform  their  structures;  if  they  do  not 
achieve  a  better  distribution  of  national  in- 
come; if  they  do  not  expand  the  benefits  of 
education;  if  they  do  not  improve  welfare 
and  health  conditions,  we  shall  likewise  have 
no  integration. 

It  is  dangerous  to  distort  the  meaning  of 
integration — as  certain  groups,  by  definition 
Its  enemies,  are  seeking  to  do — by  claiming 
that  the  process  of  integration  can  be  turned 
Into  an  alternative  for  the  responsibility 
that  is  incumbent  upon  modern  govern- 
ments to  satisfy  the  demands  and  needs  of 
the  great  masses  who  aspire  to  something 
better  than  their  present  situation.  It  is 
necessary  to  Insist  that  If  on  the  one  hand 
we  shall  find  the  solution  for  many  of  our 
problems  only  through  Integration,  on  the 
other  hand  It  is  Imperative  that  the  benefits 
of  Integration  be  distributed  and  spread  out 
among  all  levels  of  Latin  American  society. 

INTEGRATION    AND    THE    ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

What  I  have  Just  said  is  closely  related  to 
two  topics  that  have  come  up  In  practically 
all  the  conversations  I  have  had  in  Chile  In 
the  course  of  this  official  visit  as  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
whether  with  high  Government  officials, 
with  outstanding  representatives  of  private 
enterprise,  representatives  of  labor  and  co- 
operatives, men  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  country,  with  the  authorities,  or  with 
the  faculty  and  students  at  the  universities. 
These  two  topics  are  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. And  obviously  there  are  con- 
cepts and  opinions  about  them  that  merit 
analysis. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which  set 
the    legal    framework   for    the    Alliance   for 
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Progresa.  attempU  to  lay  out  the  common 
paths  by  which  the  Latin  Americana  may 
advance  to  find  new  horizona.  Thua.  there 
la  clearly  a  connection  between  the  Alliance 
and  the  concept  of  integration  that  I  have 
defined. 

In  the  conversations  which  I  mentioned, 
the  attitude  of  my  questioners  has  been  the 
same  in  essence  although  cast  in  different 
molds:  "The  program  of  the  Alliance  is  not 
working  out.  or  it  Is  working  badly,  or  it  la 
a  failure,  or  we  have  no  faith  In  Its  results." 
At  first  glance,  and  from  the  way  In  which 
the  problem  Is  brought  \ip,  it  is  not  dlfflcult 
to  appreciate  the  reason  for  such  opinions. 
And  still  further,  if  the  program  of  the  Alli- 
ance Is  regarded  as  a  unilateral  decision  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  through 
bilateral  arrangements  with  each  of  them, 
one  can  perfectly  well  explain  the  feeling 
of  frustration  to  be  noted  on  all  sides. 

If  the  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
were  of  that  ilk.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  it  took  to  formulate  It.  The  Alliance 
would  have  no  reason  for  being,  had  It  not 
beenxoncelved  as  it  was.  that  Is.  as  an  Inter- 
Ameriean  program.  It  would  not  be  worth 
the  time  spent  on  discussing  Its  effectiveness 
If  the  entire  plan  of  Punta  del  Este  were  to 
develop  Into  a  series  of  Isolated  bilateral  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  each  Latin 
American  country.  But  on  the  contrary,  If 
we  look  upon  the  Alliance  as  a  program  of 
Latin  America  in  which  the  United  States 
participates,  then  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  and  the  whole  plan  It  outlines  have 
meaning.  It  Is  imperative,  then,  for  us  to 
Latin  Americanize  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
And  to  do  that,  it  will  be  sufBclent  for  us  to 
recover  that  regional  sense  which  Is  the  very 
essence  and  basis  of  the  Charter  of  I*unta  del 
Este. 

In  fact,  anyone  who  reviews  the  charter 
will  note  that  It  brings  together  aspirations 
toward  which  Latin  America  has  been  strug- 
gling through  many  long  years,  to  which  the 
United  States  and  Evu-ope  had  so  far  given 
no  response,  and  with  regard  to  which  not 
even  we.  the  Latin  Americans  ourselves,  had 
been  able  to  come  to  agreement.  The  charter 
speaks  of  the  need  of  achieving  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  Latin 
America  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  that  development;  it 
points  out  the  urgency  of  having  greater  pub- 
lic and  private  Investment  and  guarantees 
the  minimum  external  assistance  required 
for  development;  It  emphasizes  that  there 
can  be  no  solution  to  Latin  America's  prob- 
lem if  a  formula  Is  not  found  to  insure  sta- 
bility of  export  earnings  and  fair  prices  for 
our  raw  materials;  and  finally,  the  charter 
states  that  economic  development  will  not  be 
enough  If,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  no 
social  development  and  social  reforms,  and 
that  consequently  governmental  Investments 
should  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
fields  of  production  but  must  also  help  to 
provide  homes,  education,  and  good  health. 

It  la  a  Latin  American  program  to  which 
the  United  States  has  pledged  to  give  finan- 
cial assistance  and  support  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  greatest  concern  to  our  countries, 
provided  the  program  takes  on  meaning  for 
us.  the  Latin  Americans. 

What  is  happening,  as  I  have  said  before 
from  other  platforms,  and  I  repeat  it  today 
here.  In  my  own  alma  mater,  Is  that  within 
the  program  of  the  AHlance,  the  same  error 
Is  being  committed  that  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  In  inter-American  relations 
throughout  otn-  history.  This  is  the  error  of 
believing  that  It  Is  possible  for  a  country  as 
expansively  developed  as  Is  the  United  States 
(which  In  effect  Is  an  integrated  Nation  com- 
prised of  50  States)  to  have  a  relationship 
wlthoxrt  frustratlona  and  mistrust  with  each 
of  the  20  disunited  countries  of  Latin 
America. 
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Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  program  of 
the  Alliance  can  have  meaning  only  if  Latin 
America  comes  to  agreement  within  Itself, 
sets  Itself  up  as  a  regional  bloc,  and  thus 
established,  agrees  on  common  and  reciprocal 
action  with  the  United  States  In  order  to  at- 
tain the  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  Western  Europe  has  already  shown 
the  way  and  we  can  also  see  It  today  In  the 
new  states  of  Africa  which,  boldly  and  with- 
out hesitation,  are  laying  the  political  foun- 
dations of  the  Pan  African  process. 

The  program  of  the  Alliance— under  that 
name  or  any  other— is  not  a  program  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  program  for  us,  and 
nobody  Is  going  to  make  it  for  us  If  we  do 
not  make  It  ourselves.  ChUe,  our  country, 
has  an  Important  role  to  fulfill  In  that  pro- 
gram and  I  am  sure  that  you,  and  all  of 
the  other  responsible  and  representative 
sectors  of  this  Nation,  so  understand  It. 

INTKORA-nON     AND    THK     LATIN     AMDUCAN     FREE 
TSAOS    ASSOCIATION 

The  activities  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  are  being  Judged  in  terms 
similar  to  those  used  in  crlUclzing  the  Al- 
liance. It  Is  not  fxmctlonlng,  or  It  Is  func- 
Uonlng  timidly.  It  Is  said.  This  policy  of 
traders,  of  simply  negotlaUng  the  removal 
of  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  is  not 
enough,  it  Is  added;  It  la  necessary  to  do 
some  tiling  more,  something  deeper  and  more 
far  reaching.  "^ 

ObvlouBly.  no  one  can  deny  that  those  who 
think  this  are  right.  But  they  forget  that 
what  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation Is  doing  today  is  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  reference  which  the  coxmtries  that 
comprise  the  Association  set  for  It  In  1958, 
that  is.  less  than  6  years  ago.  In  that  short 
time  we  have  advanced  so  much  that  what 
we  approved  only  yesterday  now  seems  In- 
sufficient to  us.  We  should  congratulate 
ourselves  on  this,  because  It  Is  clearly  a  sign 
that  a  conscious  feeling  for  IntegraUon  Is 
taking  shape  at  a  much  faster  pace  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  would  have  dared 
to  think. 

What  happened  in  1958  when  the  Assocla- 
tlon  was  established  was  the  same  that  had 
happened  to  us  so  many  times  In  the  past. 
As  on  other  occasions,  we  Latin  Americans 
were  attracted  by  the  results  that  Western 
Europe  was  obtaining  through  lU  process  of 
Integration.  But,  as  had  also  happened  so 
many  times  In  the  past,  we  erred  In  Imitat- 
ing. Instead  of  drawing  from  the  approach 
of  the  "Inner  Six,"  with  their  Rome  Treaty, 
their  Common  Uarket,  their  administrative 
and  technical  IntegraUng  agencies  set  up  in 
Brussels,  we  went  only  halfway  and  fol- 
lowed the  more  restrained  arrangement  of 
the  "Outer  Seven,"  as  adopted  by  those 
countries  that  were  not  in  a  position  boldly 
to  Join  a  common  market,  which  presuppKwes 
not  only  many  reciprocal  relinquishments 
and,  consequently,  immediate  sacrifices,  but 
also  the  maintenance  of  common  policies 
in  the  principal  a8p>ecta  of  economic  activity 
and  even  of  aocial  advancement. 

We  copied  badly  and  it  ahould  not  stir- 
prlse  us  that  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  Is  having  to  cope  with  the  lim- 
itations that  we  oiu-selves  Imposed  upon  It. 
Because  of  our  cautiousness,  we  copied 
badly,  as  so  many  times  In  the  past.  And 
we  did  so  because,  unfortunately,  our  deci- 
sions are  stiU  influenced  by  the  timid,  by 
those  who  believe  that  to  move  quickly  Is 
dangerous,  who  think  that  we  can  take  a 
long  view  of  these  processes  over  a  50-year 
period;  Those  who  will  say  to  me.  "How  In- 
teresUng  your  speech  was.  but  what  a  pity 
that  we  shall  have  to  wait  40  to  60  years,  at 
least,   to  see  yoiu-  ideas  materialized." 

I  believe  that  those  persons  are  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  pace  of  our  times  Is 
much  faster  than  the  rate  of  Improvement 
in  science  and  technology.  For  many  years 
a   very  great   Imbalance  could  be   observed 


in  this  respect;  the  physical,  mathematical, 
and  biological  sciences  were  progressing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  processes  of 
social  organization.  But  today  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  perhaps  the  processes  of 
adjustment,  readjustment,  and  revolution 
of  our  contemporary  society  are  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  long  delay,  or  even  to  forge 
ahead  at  uncontalnable  speed,  as  compared 
with  the  advance  of  the  sciences  and  of  their 
application  that  became  so  marked  begin- 
ning In  the   19th   century. 

So  I  feel,  my  good  frlenda,  that  I  am  not 
addressing  mj-self  to  tomorrow,  to  our  chil- 
dren or  our  grandchildren.  I  am  talkli^g, 
we  are  talking,  on  behalf  of  ourselves,  on 
behalf  of  those  of  ua  who  today  have  the 
responsibility  of  shaping  the  destiny  of  Latin 
America.  If  we  Latin  Americans  Ignore  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  we  ahaU  remain 
outside  the  margin  of  history.  We  shall  see 
history  pass  ua  by,  offering  opportunities 
to  other  men,  to  other  nations,  to  other  re- 
gions that  wUl  not  waste  them  through  ti- 
midity, through  cautiousness,  through  fear  of 
the  future,  through  conformlsm. 

Ours  is  the  time  of  Integration.  In  a 
document  that  has  made  history  In  our  era, 
the  projections  of  which  are  bound  to  reach 

out  ttirough  the  course  of  all  time  to  come 

the   last   encyclical  of  the   late  Pope   John 

XXIU.   Pacem   In   Terris,  Peace   on   Earth 

It  is  most  profovmdly  pointed  out — and  I 
believe  that  It  Is  not  by  chance  that  this 
encyclical  is  related  In  large  part  to  the 
last  Ecumenical  Council— that  mankind  Is 
InevlUbly  and  Irrevocably  moving  toward  a 
process  of  unification  of  political  doctrines 
of  ways  of  life,  of  regional  bloca. 

I  am  convlned  of  the  reality  of  that  ap- 
proach and  therefore  I  believe  that  If  Latin 
America  proves  incapable  in  the  next  10  to 
15  years  of  bringing  Itself  together  into  a 
political  bloc  of  Its  own,  our  countries  will 
find  It  necessary,  perhaps  individually  and 
dlsjolntedly,  to  form  part  of  aome  sort  of 
world  Integration.  In  other  words,  the  usual 
thing  would  happen  to  us:  a  hemisphere 
apparently  full  of  prospects  would  lose  the 
opportunity  to  bring  them  to  fruition  be- 
cause It  was  waiting  for  the  right  time,  like 
those  young  girls  of  marrying  age  who  let 
marriage,  which  would  complete  their  lives 
and  carry  them  Into  the  future,  pass  them 
by  becauae  they  are  walUng  for  the  Ideal 
husband,  one  who  can  give  them  security. 
That  Ideal  prospect  is  the  one  who  quite 
generally  never  appears. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  that  the  time  for 
action  In  Latin  America  Is  today,  not  to- 
morrow. And  I  sense.  I  divine  this  same  con- 
viction In  your  unanimous  uneasiness.  In 
your  interest  In  these  subjects.  In  your  pres- 
ence at  this  conference.  It  Is  apparent  too 
in  our  governments.  Good  proof  of  this  Is 
the  significant  declaration  recently  signed 
by  Presidents  Alessandrl  and  Goulart.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  con- 
sider a  new  approach  to  the  need  of  institu- 
tionalizing the  alow  process  of  our  economic 
Integration  may  well  have  very  ImporUnt 
outgrowths. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Association  countries  may 
find  a  good  example  right  here  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  five  countries  of  Central  America 
were  more  daring,  less  cautious  than  the 
members  of  the  association.  They  are  creat- 
ing a  genuine  common  market.  Their  organs 
of  consultaUon,  working  on  a  continuous 
basU,  are  accelerating  the  process  day  by  day 
Very  appreciable  and  concrete  benefits  are  al- 
ready being  felt.  They  were  not  content  In 
Central  America  with  talking  about  eco- 
nomic Integration.  They  are  Integrating  A 
new  spirit  of  Integration  has  taken  hold  of 
the  people  of  Central  America  and  they  are 
confident  that  after  aU  the  present  obstacles 
and  limitations   have  been   overcome,   they 
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win  see  the  development  of  an  Integrated 
nationalism  having  both  breadth  and 
depth — which  is  exactly  what  we  ahoiild  like 
to  see  projected  throughout  all  of  Latin 
America. 

The  process  of  Latin  America's  integration 
requires  political  decisions  that  will  encour- 
age, work  out.  execute,  and  make  possible 
the  implementation  of  the  plans  of  the  tech- 
nical experts.  The  technicians  can  plan  and 
study  integration,  but  It  Is  the  governments, 
as  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  In  each 
country,  that  will  have  to  put  It  Into  effect. 

THE    KAW    MATERIALS     PROBLEM 

Before  beginning  to  consider  and  analyze 
the  machinery  for  financing  economic  Inte- 
gration, we  must  make  thla  point  very  clear : 
such  machinery  by  Itself,  no  matter  how  ef- 
ficient we  make  It,  Is  not  going  to  solve  cer- 
tain basic  problems  of  our  present  regional 
economic  situation.  These  problems  existed 
before  we  began  to  make  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish Intrareglonal  organizations,  and  their 
solution  cannot  be  found  exclusively  within 
our  own  community. 

Regional  financing  Is  very  important;  in 
this  respect,  although  I  am  an  interested 
party.  I  believe  that  the  esubllshment  and 
functioning  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  are 
of  paramount  significance.  The  stimulation 
of  Latin  American  exports  within  our  own 
area  represents  a  positive  advance;  in  fact, 
great  Importance  may  be  attached  to  all  the 
various  mechanisms  of  this  type  that  we 
have  established,  and  many  others  that  we 
have  not  yet  set  up.  which  I  shall  discuss 
later  on.  But  there  are  essential  aspects  of 
our  financial  situation  that  must  be  given 
priority  if  we  wish  to  make  regional  develop- 
ment possible. 

Such  is  the  case  erf  the  problem,  foremost 
in  Importance,  of  our  raw  materials.  It  is 
utopUn  to  think  that  Latin  America  will  be 
able  to  emerge  from  Its  underdevelopment 
If  the  present  International  trade  structxire. 
in  which  the  facts  seem  to  say  that  the 
countries  producing  raw  materials  are  con- 
demned to  stagnation,  is  maintained. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  It  was  hon- 
estly believed  that  the  advances  In  tech- 
nological development.  In  a  climate  of  in- 
ternational understanding  that  then  seemed 
very  simple  to  preserve,  were  going  to  be 
spread  tlu-oughout  the  world,  making  it  pos- 
sible, thanks  to  that  technological  progress, 
for  the  more  backward  countries  rapidly  to 
rise  to  the  levels  of  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries. The  real  situation,  as  you  know,  has 
been  otherwise. 

The  backward  underdeveloped  countries 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  relegated  per- 
haps to  a  greater  distance  behind  the  others 
today  than  they  were  yesterday.  In  the  final 
analysis  and  reduced  to  its  least  complex 
terms,  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  They 
are  countries  which  continue  to  sell  cheap 
and  buy  at  constantly  higher  prices.  This 
definition  may  seem  elementary,  but  essen- 
tially It  Is  correct.  Worse  still,  this  equation 
shows  no  Immediate  possibilities  of  change. 
It  seems  that  there  are  factors  Inherent  In 
the  relationship  between  Industry  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials  that  determine 
this  situation — an  intrinsic  relationship  be- 
tween manufacturing  producUvlty  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials  that  will  always 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  In  the  economic  poUcy 
of  many  countries  of  the  world,  beginning 
with  the  most  advanced  ones,  has  been  pre- 
cisely this  problem  of  balancing  the  returns 
from  the  labor  of  the  raw-material  producing 
sectors  against  industrial  productivity.  This 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  so  in  the 
United  Sutes,  in  Western  Europe,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  Communist  China.  The 
United  States  haa  traditionally  upheld  the 
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system  of  free  prices;  nonetheless,  we  see 
that  throughout  Its  history,  particularly  in 
the  last  30  years,  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  has  continuously  been  receiving  a  sub- 
sidy; that  Is  to  say.  It  has  required  a  policy 
of  income  redistribution  in  order  to  enable 
those  who  engage  in  the  production  of  these 
primary  products  to  have  a  level  of  purchas- 
ing power  similar  to  that  created  by  industry 
or  services. 

Today  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  an 
International  equivalent  to  this  domestic 
search  for  a  measure  of  balance  between 
the  production  of  primary  commodities  and 
Industrial  productivity.  Fortunately  for 
Latin  America,  there  are  men  who  are 
currently  studying  these  problems  and  work- 
ing to  find  progressive  solutions.  Within 
a  short  time — at  the  beginning  of  next 
year— a  World  Conference  on  Trade  and  Ete- 
velopment  wUl  be  held  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  dealing  with  this  very  important 
question.  The  very  name  of  that  confer- 
ence Is  most  expressive,  because  in  fact  the 
idea  of  development  without  a  prior  study 
of  trade  relations  would  result  in  these  times 
in  nothing  but  artful  dodgery.  Dr.  Preblsch 
has  Just  officially  terminated  his  duties  with 
ECLA — which  he  has  Inspired  and  guided  for 
15  years — to  make  his  experience  and  his 
broad  knowledge  of  Latin  America  available 
in  a  wider  field,  the  organization  of  this 
conference. 

Let  us  hope  that  to  that  meeting,  which 
may  well  have  a  decisive  effect  on  our  future. 
Latin  America  will  come  united,  forming  a 
bloc  capable  of  bearing  the  combined  weight 
of  our  region  and  of  making  its  intrinsic 
Importance  felt  in  world  trade.  The  day 
when  we  Chileans  can  place  our  copper  on 
the  balance  along  with  the  coffee  of  Brazil 
and  Colombia,  Bolivia's  tin,  the  wool  and 
meat  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  sugar 
and  fishmeal  of  Peru,  and  similarly  with  all 
the  Latin  American  countries,  we  shall 
really  have  advanced  toward  a  solution  of 
our  raw  materials  problem.  Otherwise,  sus- 
picion among  us  is  again  going  to  darken 
the  outlook  for  the  common  interest.  If  we 
arrive  disunited  at  this  forthcoming  world 
conference,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall 
return  from  it  lamenting  once  again  the 
lack  of  tinderstanding  of  the  other  blocs  and 
then  we  shall  continue  to  repeat  our  com- 
plaints about  the  increasingly  more  serious 
deterioration  In  our  terms  of  trade. 

The  inexorable  facts,  as  shown  by  hard 
statistics,  urgently  call  for  action  on  our 
part.  Latin  America's  share  in  world  trade 
is  decreasing  in  significant  proi>ortlonB. 
Looking  at  the  last  30  years,  we  see  that 
Latin  America's  share  In  world  trade,  which 
generally  used  to  fluctuate  around  10  per- 
cent, has  fallen  since  1955  to  6  percent,  with 
no  signs  of  recovery. 

LATIN   AMERICA'S  GROWING  INDEBTEDNESS 

There  is  one  direct  consequence  of  the 
crisis  In  the  terms  of  trade,  which  is  not 
always  borne  in  mind  or  immediately  noted, 
but  the  Incidence  of  which  is  evidenced 
every  day  at  the  Inter-American  Bank  and 
in  other  international  financial  organiza- 
tions. 

This  evidence  Is  as  follows:  The  loan  ap- 
plications submitted  by  our  countries  are 
increasing  daily,  and  year  by  year  the  volume 
of  external  Indebtedness  of  our  region  grows 
larger.  What  Is  the  reason  for  this?  Is  it 
only  an  old  Incurable  readiness  to  go  in  debt 
as  the  easiest  way  to  obtain  funds  that  can 
Immediately  be  applied  to  tangible  works? 
We  at  the  Inter-American  Bank  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  reason. 

The  answer  lies  In  the  raw  materials  prob- 
lem to  which  I  was  Just  referring.  Deterio- 
ration In  the  prices  of  our  exportable  basic 
products  generates  these  now  bo  familiar 
balance-of-payments  crlaea.  The  more  dif- 
ficulUes   a   country    haa   in    its    balance   o* 


payments,  aa  Its  available  foreign  exchange 
declines  and  Its  Internal  rate  of  growth 
decreases  from  the  effects  of  these  crises  in 
its  foreign  trade,  the  more  that  country  will 
have  to  move  toward  international  indebt- 
edness. 

This  is  a  situation  that  we  find  not  only 
in  Latin  America  but  In  general  in  all  under- 
developed countries.  Figures  were  submit- 
ted at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee,^  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  12  capital-exporting  countries 
expressed  concern  at  the  fact  that  the  annual 
service  on  the  debt  of  the  covmtrles  in  the 
process  of  development  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  5  years,  having 
reached  an  annual  sum  of  $2.5  billion. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  the  external 
public  debt  of  the  member  countrlee  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  increased 
from  $3.7  billion  In  1955  to  $9.2  billion  at  the 
end  of  1962.  And  services  on  that  debt  In- 
creased from  approximately  $550  million  in 
1955,  equivalent  to  7.4  percent  of  the  value 
of  these  cotmtrles'  exports  that  year,  to  an 
annual  average  of  almost  $1.2  bllUon  In 
1961-62,  which  Is  equal  to  14.5  percent  of 
the  average  value  of  thefr  exports  In  those  2 
years. 

I  have  tried  not  to  overload  this  presenta- 
tion with  figures,  but  I  think  It  Is  Imperative 
to  cite  these  In  order  to  give  a  clear  plctiire 
of  the  financial  consequences  of  the  raw 
materials  problem.  Let  us  look  at  these 
figures  and  measure  their  Importance-  7 
years  ago,  oirt  of  each  $100  that  Latin  Ameri- 
ca obtained  for  Its  exports,  $7.50  were  used 
to  pay  international  debt;  today  almost  $15 
double  the  earlier  amount,  must  be  allocated 
to  that  same  purpose.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  due  basically  to  the  fact  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  unable  to  find  through  ordinary 
channels  and  the  natural  sources  of  Its 
foreign  trade  the  external  resources  It  needs 
to  promote  Its  Internal  development. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CAPTTAL  FORMATION 

Without  discounting  the  decisive  Influ- 
ence of  foreign  trade  In  the  process  of  capi- 
tal formation,  there  is.  of  course,  another 
autonomotis  form  of  capital  formation  in 
our  coimtrles.  Such  capital  is  derived  from 
two  sources:  DomesUc  savings  and  Invest- 
ment, and  investments  from  abroad. 

In  this  respect.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  process  of  capital  formation  In 
LaUn  America  has  depended  fundamentaUy 
on  its  own  domestic  effort.  Proof  of  this  is 
found  In  the  fact  that  In  the  10-year  period 
1951-60,  almost  90  percent  of  capital  in- 
vestments came  from  domestic  soxirces  This 
explains  why.  despite  criUcal  balanoe-of- 
payments  problems,  the  relatively  more  de- 
veloped Latin  American  countries  have  been 
able  to  accelerate  their  domestic  growth. 

Of  course.  In  CH^er  to  buUd  up  domestic 
savings  and  their  sulieequent  Investment  In 
the  country  Itself,  It  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  a  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that  will 
stimulate  savings  and  Investment  Instead  of 
discouraging  them.  On  this  point  one  can- 
not lay  down  rigid  rules,  that  wUl  act  like  a 
straitjacket,  but  It  must  be  understood  that 
a  sound  fiscal  policy.  Joined  with  an  equally 
sonnA  monetary  policy  that  will  protect  the 
Internal  purchasing  power  of  the  savings, 
can  create  conditions  that  wUl  stimulate  the 
dynamic  process  of  investment. 

The  fact  that  we  recognize  the  Importance 
of  domestic  sources  of  capital  does  not  mean 
that  we  deny  the  Importance  of  Investments 
coming  from  foreign  sources.  We  do  not 
think,  as  unfortunately  many  people  In 
Latin  America  do,  that  our  process  of  de- 
velopment   can    be    financed    only    with    a 


>  A  specialised  agency  at  the  OBCD  whose 
function  is  to  coordinate  the  action  of  the 
capital -exporting  countries. 
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stream  of  dollars  poured  In  from  abroad. 
This  line  of  thought  Is  as  uninformed  and 
childish  as  the  other  extreme,  which  many 
Latin  Americans  also  uphold:  that  is,  that 
foreign  aid  or  foreign  investment  should  be 
rejected  because  In  themselves  they  are 
harmful.  Both  extremes,  the  Ingenlousness 
of  those  who  expect  everything  from  abroad 
»and  the  prejudice  against  foreign  capital, 
are  equally  wrong  and  Injurious.  The  real- 
istic and  constructive  course  Is  to  admit 
that  Investments  obtained  from  foreign 
sources  are  necessary  to  accelerate  the  proc- 
ess of  capital  formation,  but  In  the  full 
knowledge  that  everything  cannot  depend 
op  such  external  assistance  but  basically 
must  depend  on  domestic  effort  appropri- 
ately encouraged  by  wise  fiscal  and  mone- 
-     tary  policies. 

INTKCRATION,  CAPITALIZATION.  AND  PLANNING 

Having  thus  described  the  factors  affecting 
*  capital  formation,  let  us  project  these  con- 
cepts from  the  national  level,  where  they 
are  now  developing,  to  the  regional  level, 
through  the  process  of  Integration.  I  will 
tell  you  right  now  that  I  am  among  those 
who  are  convinced  that  Integration  Is 
bound  to  expand  the  oppxsrtunltles  for  prof- 
itable Investment,  both  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal. 

To  demonstrate  this.  It  will  sufQce  to  out- 
line the  mechanics  of  economic  growth  that 
would  operate.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that,  as  we  expand  markets,  our  in- 
dustries win  have  broader  opportunities  for 
growth.  They  will  be  able  to  sell  more  and 
to  Improve  their  earnings,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  shareholders  and  their  workers;  conse- 
quently, tax  revenues  will  Increase  without 
its  being  necessary  to  encimiber  the  capac- 
ity for  savings.  Investment,  and  capitaliza- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  capacity  for  both 
public  and  private  investment  will  expand. 
It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  smaller 
a  country,  economically  speaking,  and  the 
smaller  its  voltime  of  trade,  the  smaller  will 
be  Its  capacity  for  investment  or  capital  for- 
mation. Thus,  the  small  countries  that 
have  wanted  to  advance  economically  have 
had  to  export,  because  with  limited  pro- 
duction Intended  solely  for  domestic  con- 
siunptlon  they  would  not  have  been  In  a 
position  to  produce  capital  goods:  they 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  capacity  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  Investment  required 
for  their  development.  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, and  New  Zealand  may  be  cited  as  typi- 
cal cases. 

Fortunately    this    lesson    now    appears    to 
have  spread  to  Latin  America.     Among  rep- 
resentative   sectors    in    our    countries    there 
is  currently  an  awareness  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship  between    this   complex   process   of 
capital  fonhatlon  and  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction which  can  be  attained  through  re- 
.    clprocal  exports  within  a  common  market. 
In  this  respect,  allow  me  to  make  a  brief 
aside.     One    thing    that    has    impresed    me 
most  keenly  in   this  visit   to   Chile   is  the 
new  mentality  that  can  be  observed  among 
our  industrialists  and  businessmen.   Intent 
on  projecting  Chile  outward.     I  recall  that 
only  10  years  ago  one  could  not  have  said 
the  same.     At  that  time,  as  Minister  of  Pl- 
,     nance'  In   the  previous   Government,   It  de- 
volved upon  me  to  sign  two  decrees,   both 
with  the  force  of  law,  for  the  development  of 
fisheries  and  the  Iron  industry,  waiving  taxes 
.for  both,   allowing  them  to  secure  foreign 
exchange  at  the  most  favorable  rates,  and 
giving  them  other  incentives  which  at  that 
time    It    was    possible    to    grant.     Certainly 
there  was  no  absence  of  warning  voices,  pre- 
)     dieting  the  failure  of  the  measures  advo- 
(     cated  by  "that  young  Minister,  full  of  the- 
■'.    orles,  who  wants  to  apply  techniques  that 
will  yield  no  results  and  whose  decrees  will 
not  even  be  put  Into  force." 

Today,  when  I  read  the  statistics,  when 
I  fly  over  the  national  territory,  and  when 
I  learn  that  the  fishery  industry  has  become 


a  flourishing  reality  through  the  exporta- 
tion of  flshmeal  and  other  Items:  and  when 
I  also  see  that  Iron  exports  are  compensat- 
ing the  decline  In  nitrate  exports,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  to  see  that  In  this  country 
also,  when  incentives  for  work  are  created, 
new  forces  emerge  as  If  they  were  springing 
from  the  desert  or  from  the  rocks.  Because 
the  Chilean  has  extraordinary  creative  ca- 
pacity and  perception;  so  much  so  that  many 
times  the  lightly  stimulating  touch  of  a 
legislative  measure  Is  enough  to  release  that 
dynamic  Impulse  that  has  only  bcvn  await- 
ing propitious  conditions  to  manifest  Itself. 
I  have  experienced  equal  satisfaction- 
even  greater,  in  fact,  because  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  Is  connected  with  the  proc- 
ess— In  observing  the  unusual  development 
of  the  paper  and  pulp  Industry,  which  In 
its  time  also  had  to  overcome  the  skepticism 
of  the  Jeremiahs  who  rushed  forward  to  pre- 
dict that  we  would  never  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  or  Finnish  produc- 
ers. Nonetheless,  It  fills  one  with  pride  to- 
day to  go  to  the  presses  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  Buenos  Aires.  Mexico,  or  Lima  and 
find  there  on  the  great  rolls  of  newsprint 
the  words,  "Made  in  Chile." 

Chile  has  learned  the  lesson  to  which  we 
were  referring  a  few  moments  ago,  and  that 
Is  why  It  Is  now  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  that  best  understands  the  advan- 
tages of  and  the  need  for  a  common  market. 
And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  go  on  with 
the  analysis  of  the  problems  of  financing  In- 
tegration. We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
role  of  external  contributions  In  the  proc- 
ess of  capitalization.  We  now  may  say  that 
external  financing  can  also  have  a  decisive 
function  In  the  process  of  Integration,  as  the 
European  experience  has  eloquently  demon- 
strated. 

In  the  course  of  my  activities  In  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  I  have  devoted  a  good  part 
of  my  time — and  I  believe  that  It  has  been 
time  usefully  spent — In  traveling  through 
the  United  States  attempting  to  present  a 
true  and  reaiutlc  Image  of  Latin  America,  an 
Image  that  will  dissipate  many  misunder- 
standings. I  have  found  In  both  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  man  on  the  street  In  the 
United  States  a  very  deep  Interest  In  reach- 
ing terms  of  understanding  with  Latin 
America.  What  happens  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  build  up  that  understanding. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  in 
cities  or  in  communities  where  the  concept 
of  Latin  America  Is  very  general  and  even 
confused,  there  Is.  nevertheless,  a  genuine 
Interest  among  businessmen  In  the  possi- 
bility of  expanding  our  markets. 

This  should  not  be  surprising  because — 
despite  what  many  narrowmlnded  people 
maintained  following  the  end  of  the  last 
war — the  Industrialist  and  the  Investor  of  the 
United  States  also  benefited  from  Exiropean 
recovery,  because  the  Industrial  growth  of 
Europe  has  been  promoted  Jointly  by  for- 
eign Investments,  basically  from  the  United 
States,  and  by  Its  own  Investments. 

I  believe  that  In  our  hemisphere  we  can 
repeat  such  an  experience.  Of  course  I  think 
that  In  Latin  America  private  Investment 
must  be  supplemented  by  International  pub- 
lic Investment  because  there  are  fields  and 
circumstances  that  require  a  special  kind  of 
financing,  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  un- 
der ver^  flexible  conditions,  that  cannot  be 
asked  of  private  financing. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  our  countries  have 
development  programs  very  clearly  setting 
forth  the  objectives  sought  and  the  sectors 
that  predominantly  require  external  Invest- 
ment. Investment  Just  for  the  sake  of  In- 
vestment, or  borrowing  Just  for  the  sake  of 
borrowing,  not  only  will  not  Insure  develop- 
ment; It  can  often  pile  up  fatal  results.  Not 
exactly  for  foreign  investors,  but  for  our- 
selves. Available  foreign  resources  are  al- 
ways limited;  therefore,  if  we  do  not  use 
them  well.  If  we  do  not  encourage  and  chan- 


nel them  wisely  through  sensible  programs 
and  plans,  we  shall  be  Impairing  our  borrow- 
ing capacity  and  squandering  the  external 
Investment. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  Chile's  Judicious- 
ness In  preparing  the  10-year  plan  now  In 
force.  It  Is  equally  gratifying  to  observe  how 
In  Latin  America,  especially  since  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este,  most  of  the  countries 
are  following  the  same  course. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  In  a  little  more  than 
2  years,  10  countries  have  set  up  their  na- 
tional planning  agencies  and  6  of  them  have 
embarked  on  the  execution  of  new  national 
development  programs,  while  a  number  of 
other  countries  are  engaged  In  establishing 
their  planning  agencies  and  preparing  their 
plans. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  conceal  a  certain 
concern  stemming  from  a  knowledge  of  our 
Latin  tendency  to  give  theoretical  and  for- 
mal replies  to  problems,  forgetting  that  the 
statement  of  the  problem  and  Its  solution  Is 
not  enough;  the  essential  thing  Is  that  the 
plans  be  fulfilled,  carried  out.  Implemented. 
I  remember  my  former  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Gabriel  AmunAtegul.  when  he 
used  to  say  that  the  Institutional  strength 
of  Chile  In  the  19th  century  was  largely  the 
product  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Chilean 
people,  who  did  not  believe  that  simply  be- 
cause a  constitution  had  been  adopted  and 
put  Into  force,  all  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
try's Institutional  and  political  organization 
were  going  to  be  miraculously  solved.  As  all 
of  you  very  well  know,  the  determining  fac- 
tors In  Chilean  Institutional  stability  were 
the  creative  ability  and  perseverance  of  Por- 
tales.  the  good  sense  of  the  subsequent  gov- 
ernments, the  Influence  of  our  Intellectuals, 
the  Increasing  matiu-lty  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  foundations  of  our  democracy  were  laid. 
Had  those  factors  not  existed.  It  would  have 
been  Impossible,  even  with  the  best  consti- 
tution In  the  world,  to  have  built  up  the 
Institutional  life  of  which  we  are  today  so 
Justifiably  proud. 

There  were  countries  that  In  the  last  cen- 
tury adopted  splendid  constitutions,  which 
In  a  short  while  they  replaced  with  others 
theoretically  even  more  elegant,  as  If  the 
mere  change  from  one  to  the  other  would 
be  sufficient  to  organize  the  civic  life  of  the 
nation  or  to  give  consistency  to  its  Institu- 
tions. Similarly  there  are  countries  that  to- 
day prepare  elaborate  programs  which  they 
publish  In  attractive  booklets,  filled  with 
graphs  and  charts — often  the  product  of  the 
zealous  and  exhaustive  work  of  competent 
and  well-meaning  technicians — and  they  be- 
lieve that  In  this  way  they  have  provided  the 
answers  to  the  problem  of  their  development. 
They  forget  that  a  plan,  however  perfect 
It  may  be,  cannot  produce  the  results  ex- 
pected of  It  or  achieve  the  goals  proposed  In 
it,  if  the  creative  ability  of  the  people,  the 
mystique  of  work,  the  sense  of  common  cause 
within  the  community,  are  not  applied  to 
the  attainment  of  those  goals  and  those  re- 
sults. 

TOWARD    A    COMMON    FINANCIAL    MARKET 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  analyzing 
what  we  might  call  the  constants  of  Latin 
American  financing,  or  In  other  words,  gen- 
eral financial  aspects  which,  while  they  cer- 
tainly have  different  overtones  In  the  var- 
ious countries,  still  have  basic  common  de- 
nominators. Now  I  shall  refer — and  I  shall 
do  It  briefly,  because  I  know  that  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  financing  are  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  general  theses  on  Integration— 
to  the  basic  machinery  that  Is  needed  for  the 
financing  of  Integrated  regional  development. 
To  summarize,  I  might  mention  the  four 
following  points: 

First,  expansion  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank's  function  as  an  Integration  bank. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  system  for 
coordinating  our  monetary  policies,  which 
as  I  have  ambitiously  ventured  to  propose — 
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and  not  becauae  I  am  an  old  central  banker 
at  heart — might  be  projected  in  the  futxu* 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  hemispheric 
central  banking  system. 

Third,  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of 
common  {KtUcles  and  practices  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  draw  upon  the  great  interna- 
tional currents  of  private  Investment. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  projection  of  na- 
tional development  plans  to  the  regional 
level. 

Let  us  examine,  at  least  from  the  more 
general  standpoint,  the  operation  and  the 
role  of  the  mechanism  Just  enumerated. 

THX     INTEH-AMXRICAN     OEVKLOPMXNT    BANK     AS 
AN     tNTSORATION     BANK 

As  far  a«  the  Inter-American  Bank  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  remember  that  when  it  was 
established  a  little  more  than  3  years  ago. 
the  idea  of  integration  was  not  yet  regarded 
as  the  urgent  and  undelayable  undertaking 
that  It  is  Judged  to  be  today  by  the  more 
discerning  groups  In  Latin  America.  Thus, 
the  Bank,  while  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
created  as  an  institution  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  Integration,  problems  which 
at  that  time  were  barely  glimmering  on  the 
horizon,  has  had  to  begin  adapting  its  pol- 
icy to  these  new  demands. 

Fortunately,  the  agreement  esUbllshlng 
the  Inter-Am»rlcan  Development  Bank  al- 
lows this  adaptability,  because  article  I 
clearly  assigns  to  the  Bank  the  task  of  ac- 
celerating the  development  of  the  member 
countries,  individually  and  collectively.  On 
the  basis  of  this  provision,  which  puts  upon 
the  Bank  the  responsibility  of  contributing 
to  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  countries,  not  Just  Individually,  but  col- 
lectively, we  are  transforming  the  institu- 
tion Into  an  integration  bank,  without  for 
a  moment  ceasing  to  be  the  development 
bank  which  the  founders  wUhed  to  estab- 
lish, for,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  believe 
that  full  development  cannot  come  about  in 
Latin  America  without  the  economic  inte- 
gration of  the  region. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  Immodest,  I  can 
truly  say  that  the  Inter-American  Bank  has 
already  accomplished  a  great  deal  In  this 
endeavor  of  encouraging  the  Integration 
process.  I  might  mention,  for  example,  the 
direct  stimulus  we  have  provided  in  Central 
America  through  our  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion, which  was  set  up  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  or  economically  com- 
plementary industries  and  projects.  We 
likewise  helped  In  the  direct  financing  of 
certain  multinational  projects  in  other 
regions  of  Latin  America.  I  have  Just  come 
from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  our  loans,  work  has 
been  started  on  Route  26.  which  crosses 
Uruguay  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
from  the  border  with  Braai  to  the  border 
with  Argentina,  and  which  connects  at  the 
two  borders  with  national  highways  of  the 
two  neighboring  countries,  thus  constitut- 
ing an  International  route  that  wUl  facilitate 
trade  and  communication  among  the  three 
countries,  and  which  will  make  possible, 
first,  economic  complementation,  and  subse- 
quently, economic  integration. 

And  right  here  In  Chile,  only  4  days  ago,  I 
was  present  at  a  meeting  In  Valparaiso,  where 
a  proposal  of  the  same  sort  was  brought  up. 
It  concerns  the  construction  of  a  modem 
highway  to  Join  the  port  of  Valparaiso  with 
the  Argentine  city  of  Mendoza.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  map  brings  out  the  economic 
importance  that  such  a  route  has  for  Val- 
paraiso, and  the  benefits  that  such  a  highway 
could  bring  to  the  Cuyo  region  and  the  trans- 
Andean  region.  Naturally,  these  appraisals 
of  the  proposal  will  have  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  technical  experte,  and  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  that  the  respective  provinces  of 
the  two  countries  might  obtain,  considera- 
tion will  have  to  be  given  to  the  Importance 
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of  a  route  of  that  type  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating trade  within  the  free  trade  zone  as  it 
is  now  established,  or  within  the  common 
market  which  we  should  like  to  see  estab- 
lished soon. 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  direct  financ- 
ing for  projects  connected  with  integration, 
our  Bank  also  helps  indirectly  through  its 
operating  policies  or  the  effects  of  its  loans. 
I  shall  try  to  explain  this  by  giving  some 
examples. 

When  an  application  comes  into  the  Bank 
from  one  of  the  member  countries  to  estab- 
lish, let  us  say,  an  iron  and  steel  plant,  the 
first  thing  our  staff  does  Is  to  make  a  study 
to  ascertain  not  only  whether  the  industry 
to  be  established  signifies  development 
within  the  country,  but  also  whether,  be- 
cause similar  plants  exist  in  a  nelghborlne 
country  that  would  be  capable  also  of  sup- 
plying the  applicant  country,  it  might  be 
more  desirable  for  the  latter  to  use  the  re- 
sources that  the  Bank  might  provide  for 
some  other  Industry  of  perhaps  greater  pri- 
ority. Naturally,  no  such  Judgment  can  be 
imposed  upon  the  countries,  but  our  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  has  been  highly  favor- 
able. Generally,  we  have  found  great  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  economic 
development  is  not  really  favored  when 
similar  industries  are  established  In  coun- 
tries whose  markets  are  small  or  where  less 
favorable  conditions  prevail  for  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  industries  than  those  in 
other  neighboring  countries.  Such  Invest- 
ments would  very  soon  have  to  be  protected 
artificially,  with  protective  tariffs  or  other 
similar  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
same  countries  may  very  well  offer  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  establishment  of  other  types 
of  Industry,  toward  which  the  investments 
should  be  encouraged. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  our  loans 
which  Indirectly  playa  catalytic  role  In  Inte- 
gration, I  can  mention  a  very  representative 
case.  Some  months  ago,  during  a  trip 
through  Central  America,  I  visited  a  housing 
project  that  was  being  built  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  our  Bank.  It  was  a  project  of  great 
importance  to  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  be- 
cause It  Involved  the  construction  of  more 
than  a  thousand  homes,  which,  not  to  men- 
tion the  social  benefits  to  the  future  in- 
habitants of  those  homes,  was  making  a 
great  economic  impact  on  all  sectors  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  Industry.  It  was 
being  carried  out  by  a  group  of  very  com- 
petent engineers,  one  of  whom  made  a  ccHn- 
ment  to  me,  the  great  significance  of  which  I 
need  not  emphasize  to  you.  "Just  consider," 
he  said,  "if  this  project  had  been  undertaken 
5  or  6  years  ago,  we  should  certainly  have 
had  to  Import  all  of  the  basic  materials  from 
the  United  States.  But  today  we  are  getting 
from  other  Central  American  countries  what- 
ever is  not  produced  in  El  Salvador.  For 
Instance,  we  produce  the  cement  ourselves 
but  the  sanitary  equipment  Is  made  In  Costa 
Rica  and  all  the  lumber  comes  from  Hon- 
duras." This  example  graphically  illustrates 
how  our  resources,  lent  to  a  specific  country, 
are  Indirectly  benefiting  Industries  In  other 
Latin  Amerian  countries,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  integration. 

Beginning  this  year  we  shall  be  contribut- 
ing from  another  angle  to  these  efforts.  At 
the  meeting  of  our  board  of  governors  held 
last  April  in  Caracas,  we  were  Instructed  to 
begin  a  system  of  financing,  somewhat  on 
the  experimental  side,  of  intrareglonal  ex- 
F>orts  of  capital  goods.  We  shall  set  up  a 
fund,  drawing  at  first  on  part  of  our  own 
ordinary  resources,  to  assist  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  produce  capital 
goods  in  the  marketing  of  those  goods  in 
other  countries  of  the  area.  They  are  un- 
able to  do  this  at  present  because  they  lack 
the  financial  assistance  that  producers  of 
the  same  goods  In  other  regions  enjoy,  which 
makes  It  possible  for  the  latter  to  offer  their 
products   to   Latin   American    Importers   on 


better  terms,  not  of  product  quality  or  price, 
but  in  regard  to  periods  of  repaynoent  and 
Interest  on  the  loans. 

Of  course,  the  Bank  would  have  preferred 
to  create  a  new  fund  specifically  designed  for 
this  new  financing  activity  which  it  la  now 
going  to  iindertake.  But  appreciating  the 
difficulties  and  limitations  that  would  have 
been  encountered  in  trying  to  get  the  neces- 
sary resources,  I  believe  that  In  any  event  the 
step  taken  offers  great  posslbumes.  How- 
ever, It  must  be  emphasized  that  In  using 
this  mechanism  for  the  promotion  of  exports 
of  capital  goods,  the  Bank  will  never  loee 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  an  Investment 
bank,  a  development  bank,  and  not  a  for- 
eign-trade bank.  Therefore,  our  action  In 
this  field  will  be  In  the  nature  of  a  supple- 
ment to  the  efl(M-t  made  In  the  first  instance 
with  national  resources,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  financ- 
ing transactions  Just  because  the  transac- 
tions are  there  to  be  financed,  but  rather  of 
assisting  In  the  exportation  of  capital  goods 
in  those  cases  where  the  Latin  American 
country  that  is  to  receive  the  exports  has  a 
genuine  need  for  the  goods  concerned.  The 
same  applies  to  cases  where  the  exporting 
country  may  be  enabled  to  sta^ngthen  Its 
economic  structure  and  develop  sovmd  indus- 
tries If  It  has  the  incentive  of  this  system  at 
export  financing. 

If  we  were  to  proceed  otherwise,  we  should 
fall  into  the  paradoxical  situation  of  spon- 
soring exactly  what  we  have  so  often  criti- 
cized In  certain  suppliers'  credits,  who  often 
require  our  countries  to  accept  Imports  that 
are  not  the  most  desirable,  but  which  they 
must  accept  or  else  do  without  tht  credit. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  impact  of 
the  Inter-American  Bank's  action  on  the 
process  of  Integration,  we  shall  mention  only 
the  technical  assistance  and  promotion  work 
we  are  doing  in  this  field.  In  close  harmony 
with  tiie  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation and  other  agencies  operating  within 
the  Inter- American  system,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  coordinate  efforts  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  technical  resources  of 
each  agency  in  order  to  attain  the  common 
objective. 

COORDINATION  OT  MONETAST   POLICIES 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  mechanism 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  ad- 
vance toward  a  common  financial  market. 
This  concerns  the  coordination  of  the  mone- 
tary policies  in  the  region. 

At  this  very  time  events  are  taking  place 
that  demonstrate  the  need  for  such  coordi- 
nation. Someone  said  to  me  last  week  In 
Uruguay,  In  connection  with  the  criticism 
that  had  been  voiced  about  that  country  for 
having  adopted  restrictions  on  imports,  in- 
cluding those  from  countries  of  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  (the  re- 
strictions being  the  consequence  of  the  un- 
favorable financial  situation  from  which  the 
country  has  been  suffering)  :  -We  are  being 
censured  because  of  this  reduction  in  Im- 
p>orts,  but  there  are  other  countries  in  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
which,  although  they  have  not  adopted 
quantitative  restrictions,  have  on  the  other 
hand  altered  the  value  of  their  currency.  In 
that  way,  by  indirect  means,  they  are  really 
obstructing  our  exports." 

Here  in  Chile  this  remark  was  made  to 
me:  "If  there  is  to  be  a  genuine  regional 
market,  the  reduction  of  customs  tariffs  is 
not  enough;  we  need  a  common  ciurency." 
This  conclusion,  expressed  by  businessmen 
who  have  reached  it  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  In  foreign  trade,  is  indisputahle. 
To  be  able  to  trade,  we  must  have  a  constant 
unit  of  currency  becaiose  if.  In  the  course  of 
transactions,  we  are  going  to  alter  the  value 
of  that  unit,  sometimes  for  competitive  rea- 
sons and.  to  put  it  frankly,  without  warning, 
in  order  to  gain  an  advantage  over  another 
country,  we  will  find  it  impossible  to  create 
a  climate  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence, 
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so    necessary    for    the    full   development   of 
trade  within  our  region. 

I  believe,  however,  that  tt\ere  is  no  need 
for  a  common  currency  in  the  literal  sense. 
In  which  all  the  coins  would  be  the  same 
and  all  the  paper  bills  identical.  What  we 
need  is  what  has  been  done  in  Europe:  a 
monetary  agreement  under  which  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  reciprocally  respect 
the  comparative  terms  of  value  that  they 
have  given  to  their  currency.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  few  years  ago  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  wanted  to  revalue  its 
currency,  as  an  expression  of  its  prosperity. 
It  did  so  In  consultation  with  the  other  asso- 
ciated countries.  And  we  might  even  say 
that  not  only  did  Germany  do  this  in  con- 
sultation, but  that  pressure  was  put  on  her 
by  the  Conunon  Market  members,  in  order 
not  to  accentuate  the  maladjvistments  that 
were  already  apparent  between  the  situation 
of  Oermany  and  that  of  the  rest. 

We  need  a  scheme  of  this  tsrpe  in  Latin 
America.  What  form  of  institution  should 
be  adopted?  It  could  be  any  one  that  would 
ensure  the  coordination  of  the  various  mone- 
tary policies,  but  in  my  Judgment  we  should 
move  toward  the  most  ambitious  plan;  that 
is  to  say,  the  creation  of  a  regional  central 
bank,  similar  to  that  which  Monet  has  pro- 
posed for  Europe  and  which  I  believe  is 
bound  to  come  into  being  in  the  future,  once 
the  difflculties  that  at  present  stand  in  its 
way  have  been  overcome. 

Under  such  a  plan  not  only  would  the 
coordination  of  monetary  policies  be  sought, 
but  at  the  same  time  international  reserves 
would  be  built  up.  We  must  not  forget  that 
despite  all  its  foreign  trade  dif&culttes.  Latin 
America  at  this  moment  has  available  $2.5 
billion  In  reserves,  and  furthermore,  these 
reserves  are  showing  a  tendency  to  increase. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  rule  every  country  in  Latin 
America  really  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  and 
submit  to  all  kinds  of  conditions  imposed 
from  outside  when,  in  order  to  handle  mo- 
mentary imbelances,  it  has  to  resort  to 
stabilization  loans  of  $10  or  |15  million. 

IT  Latin  America  were  to  make  a  single 
fund  of  its  reserves,  which  would  mean  a 
volume  as  Important  as  the  reserve  of  the 
sterling  area,  our  region  would  have  an  ex- 
traordinary negotiating  power.  We  should 
perfectly  well  be  able,  too,  to  manage  intra- 
reglonal  Imbalances  among  ourselves.  And 
If  at  some  time  we  should  have  difflculties 
and  require  additional  resources  for  our 
common  reserve  fund,  we  would  be  able  to 
negotiate  lines  of  credit,  or  expand  them, 
bringing  the  weight  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
operations  to  bear. 

Therefore,  I  say  ttrmly  that  it  is  not  only 
because  of  outside  attitudes  unfavorable  to 
OMX  region  that  we  have  not  found  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  oiir  problems  in  this  respect. 
I  venture  to  say,  rather,  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  finding  that  answer  is  essentially 
ours.  Let  us  unite,  let  us  integrate,  and 
then  in  these  and  all  other  problems  that 
afflict  us  today  we  shall  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  stand  up  for  our  interests.  Just 
as  other  regions  of  the  world  do. 

COOBOINATEO    ATTRACTION    OF    PRIVATE 

INVESTMENT 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance to  be  attached  to  private  investment 
in  the  process  of  Integration.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Latin  America  standardize  its 
policies  for  attracting  such  investments  when 
they  are  required  from  abroad.  To  demon- 
strate the  desirability  of  such  coordination, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  what  our 
present  situation  is. 

What  Is  happening  today?  Through  the 
process  of  fragmentation  that  we  have  suf- 
fered historically  during  the  last  150  years, 
we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  compete 
among  ourselves.  And  we  have  projected 
that  competition  outward,  often  trying  to 
present  a  better  Image  of  our  own  country. 


to  the  detriment  of  the  Image  of  some  other 
country  or  countries  of  our  own  region. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  with  respect 
to  foreign  private  Investment.  So  far  we 
have  witnessed  In  Latin  America  a  process  of 
com{>etltlon.  In  which  each  country  attempts 
to  offer  better  conditions  to  international 
capital,  each  struggling  to  solve  its  Invest- 
ment needs  on  Its  own  account. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  to  decide  to 
create  a  single  set  of  rules  for  the  foreign 
investor  in  this  region;  modern  rules  In 
which  the  Incentives  for  encouraging  the 
flow  of  capital  would  be  reconciled  with  a 
system  of  mutual  guarantees,  by  which  the 
investor  who  placed  his  capital  in  any  of  our 
countries  would  have  a  hemispheric  guaran- 
tee for  his  investment;  If  we  were  to  achieve 
such  coordination,  we  should  certainly  have 
made  an  unprecedented  advance  In  our  ef- 
forts to  attract  the  external  resources  we  so 
greatly  need.  And  above  all,  by  this  multi- 
lateral approach,  we  should  eliminate  the 
friction  that  is  inevitable  In  all  financial 
relations  of  the  bilateral  type,  wherein  one 
country  needs  the  resources  and  the  other 
provides  them. 

FROM   NATIONAL  TO  REGIONAL  PLANS 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  paper  by 
referring  to  the  necessity  of  coordinating  our 
various  national  development  plans  at  the 
regional  level.  Today  this  no  longer  seems 
like  heresy — which  shows  once  again  that 
despite  all  obstacles,  we  are  advancing.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  to  speak  of  planning,  even 
at  the  national  level,  was  to  lay  oneself  open 
to  all  manner  of  criticism.  Today  we  hear 
and  read  frequent  appeals  for  planning,  or 
for  the  coordination  of  plans  on  a  hemi- 
spheric scale. 

However,  I  believe  that  In  this  process  we 
must  be  very  realistic  and  not  pretend  that 
theory  will  take  us  farther  than  the  actual 
situation  advises  us  to  move.  In  this  re- 
spect I  should  like  to  recall  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Chile.  Here  In  this  auditorium 
there  are  two  distinguished  professors,  col- 
leagues of  mine  In  the  economics  depart- 
ment, with  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  for  many  years.  They  will  remem- 
ber that  one  of  our  reasons  for  criticizing 
Chile's  Corporacl6n  de  Fomento,  was  that  we 
felt  It  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  mandate 
of  formulating  a  "general  plan"  for  the  de- 
velopment of  production.  Like  the  inexperi- 
enced persons  we  then  were,  we  reproached 
the  CORFO  for  not  having  compiled  with 
what  we  thought  should  have  been  Its  first 
obligation.  As  I  look  back  now  I  can  say 
that  fortunately  this  agency  did  not  try  from 
the  very  start  to  prepare  a  national  plan  for 
the  development  of  production,  which  In  the 
best  of  cases  might  have  been  very  well  pre- 
sented but  which  might  have  been  only  a 
masquerade  of  a  plan.  In  1930  or  1940.  Chile 
was  In  no  way  equipped  technically  nor  did 
It  have  the  other  prerequisites  for  develop- 
ment that  were  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
work  out  the  plan  which  Is  now  in  force,  20 
years  later. 

I  believe  that  the  wise  and  sensible  course 
was  the  one  that  was  followed,  with  that 
pragmatic  Judgment  with  which  so  many 
decisive  problems  In  this  country  have  been 
faced,  almost  always  with  competence.  De- 
velopment by  sectors  was  started,  with  prior- 
ities for  the  basic  ones. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  electric  power 
and  steel,  and  then,  as  experience  was  ac- 
quired, a  realistic  picture  of  the  development 
plan,  of  possible  goals  that  could  be  at- 
tained, of  the  actual  amount  of  Investment 
required,  began  to  take  shape.  In  short, 
CORFO  kept  Its  feet  on  the  ground,  recon- 
ciling aspirations  with  actual  possibilities. 

So,  In  my  Judgment,  we  must  use  the  same 
pragmatic  approach  In  Latin  America.  It 
would  be  Ideal  to  be  able  to  prepare  and  Im- 
plement a  regional  development  plan,  or  even 
to  coordinate  the  plans  of  some  countries 


with  those  of  others.  But  that  can  be 
achieved  only  step  by  step,  with  practical 
measures.  We  are  already  working  In  that 
direction  at  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

A  few  months  ago  we  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  for  Industries 
that  wished  to  plan  their  .requirements  and 
their  perspectives  at  the  hemispheric  level. 
And  to  our  great  satisfaction,  within  a  few 
weeks  we  received  a  request  from  the  Latin 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  provide 
it  with  funds  that  would  enable  it  to  make 
studies  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
sort  of  Latin  American  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. 

I  do  not  want  to  magnify  the  Importance 
of  this  latter  aspect,  but  I  ask  you  to  note 
that  European  integration  was  built  up  on  a 
similar  basis.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  concluded  In  1956,  stemmed 
basically  from  the  plan  of  Monet  and  Schu- 
mann which  some  6  or  7  years  earlier  had 
created — for  reasons  of  European  political 
balance  and  In  large  part  through  fear  of  a 
new  rise  of  German  militarism — that  great 
economic  community  unifying  the  coal  and 
steel  industry,  which  is  plainly  the  basic  In- 
dustry of  Europe. 

Natxu-ally,  we  know  Latin  America  does  not 
have  an  Iron  and  steel  Industry  of  comparable 
importance,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  we  must 
Inevitably  move  toward  Its  development,  be- 
cause as  you  well  know,  economic  progress 
essentially  Involves  sources  of  power  and  the 
use  of  steel.  That  Is  why  all  countries — in- 
cluding ours,  of  course — tend  to  have  their 
own  iron  and  steel  Industry,  unfortunately  In 
many  cases  In  an  artificial  form.  As  I  have 
noted  directly  in  my  travels,  there  are  Iron 
and  steel  plants  In  Latin  America  that  are 
not  functioning,  either  because  production 
costs  have  turned  out  to  be  too  high,  or  be- 
cause the  Industry  was  not  properly  planned. 
Therefore,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  encourage 
or  sponsor  the  Idea  of  coordinating  the  var- 
ious national  development  plans  at  a  regional 
level  and,  if  possible,  to  attain  a  sound  ex- 
pansion of  the  Iron  and  steel  production  of 
the  region  as  a  whole,  making  optimum  use 
of  the  heavy  investments  that  such  develop- 
ment requires. 

This  is  not  the  only  example.  In  the 
matter  of  sea  and  air  transport  we  have  what 
Is  perhaps  an  even  clearer  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  our  efforts.  All  of  us  can 
note  as  we  travel  around  our  hemisphere  how 
every  country  wants  to  extend  Its  own  air- 
lines or  its  own  merchant  marine  beyond  its 
own  borders.  This  Is  the  refiectlon  of  a  na- 
tionalism, easy  enough  to  explain,  that  has 
been  part  of  our  recent  historic  development. 
Unfortunately,  the  individual  effort  of  each 
country  is  insufficient  to  build  up  those  air 
or  maritime  enterprises  enough  to  make  them 
count  to  any  appreciable  extent  In  the  broad 
international  field  of  transportation. 

Other  nations,  showing  more  practical 
sense,  have  followed  a  different  course  and 
have  prospered  in  this  field;  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  for  example.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
each  had  Its  own  airlines,  until  the  time 
came  when  they  suddenly  noticed  what  was 
obvious:  that  by  integrating  Into  one  large 
regional  company  they  would  have  much 
greater  prospects  of  competing  with  the 
powerful  International  companies.  Today 
SAS,  the  company  established  in  common 
by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  field  of  world  air 
transport,  with  much  greater  profits  for 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  than  they 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  obtain  had 
they  continued,  each  with  its  own  resources, 
to  support  their  Isolated  national  airlines. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  field  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  ought  also  to 
explore.  However,  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  only  a  study,  as  has  happened  before: 
decisions  must  be  taken  that  will  make  It 
possible  for  a  great  Latin  American  airline 
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to  occDty  the  central  counters  of  the  alr- 
ports^astead  of  the  secondary  places  where 
the  ^fices  of  the  various  airlines  of  our 
countries  are  at  present  scattered. 

Latin  America  sends  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  hemisphere  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  foreign  merchant  ships.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  day  the  countries  of 
Litln  America  decide  firmly  to  negotiate 
among  themselves  the  possibility  of  common 
action  in  this  field,  as  occurred,  in  part, 
with  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  Gran 
Colomblana  fleet— we  shall  be  helping  to 
strengthen  our  region  in  a  sector  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  us. 

Other  examples  could  be  mentioned,  but 
I  believe  that  those  offered  are  enough  to 
give  a  clear  Idea  of  the  situation.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  regional  planning  stage  In 
Latin  America,  we  can  begin  by  coordinating 
sectors  in  certain  industries  and  activities 
where  such  coordination  is  Immediately 
feasible.  Thus  we  shall  begin  to  advance, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  be  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  Latin  American 
Integration  of  the  future. 

TOWARD  POLITICAL  INTEGRATION 

Judging  by  the  close  attention  with  which 
you  have  been  following  these  ideas,  1  get 
the  impression  that  you  are  in  agreement 
with  them  and  that  they  seem  logical  and 
sensible  to  you.  But  I  am  sure  that  these 
questions  have  come  into  your  minds: 
How  are  we  going  to  accomplish  this? 
What  steps  must  we  take?  How  can  we 
set  in  motion  all  those  things  that  the  new 
study  groups  and  the  new  technical  reports 
recommend  ? 

All  of  us,  the  technicians  as  well,  are 
asking  ourselves  the  same  questions.  In 
reply  I  venture  the  idea  that,  along  with 
our  work  in  the  direction  of  economic  inte- 
gration, we  must  begin  to  think  of  the 
necessity  of  advancing  toward  political  inte- 
gration. 

This  may  seem  risky  or  ambitious.  But 
If  we  look  at  things  realistically,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
coordinate  monetary  policies,  or  adopt  com- 
mon standards  to  attract  Investment,  or 
establish  regional  merchant  fleets,  If  we  do 
not  bring  ourselves  into  accord  politically. 
That  Is  why,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
technicians,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
action  at  the  political  level;  that  Is,  by  those 
who  have  the  supreme  responsibility  of 
legally  representing  our  people  and  their 
hopes  for  real  progress. 

I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  voicing 
the  idea  of  Latin  American  assembly  or 
parliament,  in  which  the  agreements  signed 
by  our  countries  at  regional  conferences 
could  be  ratified  multllaterally.  Because, 
my  friends,  Latin  America  Is  plagued  with 
unratified  agreements,  agreements  negotiated 
by  the  technical  experts,  who  take  them 
back  to  their  countries  to  obtain  legislative 
ratification    that   does    not   always    come. 

Of  course,  the  Latin  American  parliament 
that  I  am  imagining  must  reflect  a  genuine 
expression  of  public  opinion;  that  is  to  say, 
It  must  be  representative  not  only  of  the 
political  sectors  that  govern  the  countries 
but  also  of  the  diverse  dynamic  forces  that 
exist  within  each  national  community. 
Such  a  deliberative  body  might  even  serve 
as  a  model  whose  mere  presence  and  ex- 
ample could  influence  those  countries  of 
our  hemisphere  where  true  democracy  does 
not  yet  prevail.  It  would  be  a  clear  prac- 
llcjrt  demonstration  of  what  a  truly  repre- 
sentative system  should  be,  for  within  it  the 
various  doctrinal  trends — call  them  right, 
center,  left,  or  however  you  want  to  dis- 
tinguish them— would  alternate.  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  European  parliament  of 
Strasbourg,  which  so  greatly  has  Influenced 
the  political  course  by  which  the  Old  Con- 
tinent is  opening  its  way  toward  the  futiu-e 
and  which,  furthermore,  makes  It  possible 
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to  bring  into  the  open  the  predominant 
trAids  of  each  country,  thus  preventing  the 
breeding  of  antagonisms  because  of  the  lack 
of  discussion  or  knowledge  of  the  various 
Ideas   and   possible   discrepancies. 

That  parliament  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
major  factors  In  the  achievement  of  the 
present  political  solidarity  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Community. 

I  know  that  many  people  will  say  that  this 
type  of  political  Integration  Is  possible  In 
Europe  because  of  Its  greater  cultiual,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  development  and  lt« 
experience  more  recently  acquired  In  two 
frightful  wars.  But  we  can  reply  that  If 
European  Integration  has  been  acoompllshed 
In  spite  of  the,  30  million  victims  sacrificed 
on  the  battleflelds  and  In  spite  of  the  an- 
cestral hatreds  that  long  divided  the  now 
Integrated  nations,  we  have  no  reason  to 
magnify  our  own  differences.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  our  countries  there  are  historic 
bonds  of  solidarity  more  powerful  than  any 
motives  for  disagreement.  But  let  us  not 
consider  Europe  alone;  let  us  pause  a  mo- 
ment and  see  what  Is  happening  In  other 
regions  which  certainly  have  not  reached 
the  degree  of  development  found  there.  We 
might  mention  India,  for  example.  When 
the  subcontinent  became  Independent,  It 
luckily  had  the  political  talent  of  a  Gandhi 
and  a  Nehru,  who  accomplished  the  miracle 
of  holding  together  a  community  of  400  mil- 
lion people,  conciliating  the  local  Interests 
of  the  various  groups  that  comprise  It,  whose 
diversity  can  be  succinctly  Indicated  by  the 
mere  fact  that  they  speak  80  or  90  different 
languages  and  dialects. 

What  would  India's  fate  have  been  If  the 
small  provincial  Interests  had  prevailed?  It 
can  easily  be  Imagined.  To  emerge  from  Its 
tmderdevelopment  India  must  overcome 
many  staggering  problems,  all  of  them  In- 
finitely more  complex  and  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  those  that  preoccupy  us  In  Latin 
America.  Beyond  a  doubt  there  are  more 
ethnic,  religious,  social,  economic,  language, 
and  other  such  differences  among  the  states 
of  India  than  among  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  The  task  of  development  for  India 
Is  of  course  extremely  difficult.  But  ob- 
viously It  would  have  been  far  worse  If.  In- 
stead of  being  Integrated,  the  country  had 
been  broken  up  Into  dozens  of  Independent 
states. 

Let  us  look  also  at  Indonesia,  that  new 
state,  spread  out  over  3,000  Islands,  with 
many  tongues  and  races,  lacking  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  for  development,  and 
with  only  a  few  technicians  when  It  came 
to  Independent  life.  However,  Indonesia  did 
have  the  necessary  political  leadership,  and 
it  was  able  to  establish  a  coinmunity  of  100 
million  people  which  today,  despite  the  Im- 
mediate serious  financial  and  economic  prob- 
lems, Is  undeniably  taking  its  place  in  the 
world  scene. 

Then  there  is  the  Arab  world  which — 
whether  or  not  we  like  the  method  by  which 
It  chooses  to  work  for  reunlflcatlon — Is  a 
reality  that  Is  making  Itself  felt  more  and 
more  on  the  world  map.  For  despite  the 
dlfficiiltles  that  we  read  about  In  the  news- 
papers every  day,  the  Arab  nation — or  rather, 
the  group  of  nations  that  form  It — Is  ad- 
vancing toward  Integration,  and  plainly  the 
Middle  East  is  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  new 
focal  center  of  growing  Importance  In  the 
scheme  of  forces  now  existing  In  the  world. 
And  now,  Africa.  Right  before  our  eyes, 
day  by  day,  we  can  see  the  emergence  and 
consolidation  of  pan -Africanism.  We  all 
know  that  there  is  no  single  Africa  but  rather 
hundreds  of  peoples,  who  do  not  even  have 
the  apparent  racial  unity  that  people  com- 
monly think  they  have,  but  on  the  contrary 
represent  the  coexistence  of  widely  dlverslfled 
forms  of  political,  economic,  and  social  or- 
ganization. 

A  few  days  ago  representatives  of  all  the 
autonomous  countries  of  the  African  Con- 


tinent met  In  Addis  Ababa,  capital  of  Ethio- 
pia. The  majority  of  those  states  have  Just 
come  into  being,  and  therefore  they  might 
have  clung  to  a  strictly  Introverted  kind  of 
nationalism.  But  Instead,  the  new  African 
states  have  embarked  vigorously  on  a  plan 
for  Integration.  They  are  setting  up  regional 
organizations  of  a  political  t3rpe,  much  more 
advanced  than  ours.  The  thing  is  that 
despite  the  underdevelopment  with  which 
almost  all  of  them  are  afflicted,  they  have 
leaders  who  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  others  In  order  to  move  forward 
rapidly  and  avoid  errors. 

We  have  evidence  of  this  process  at  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  A  year  ago  a  mis- 
sion of  several  African  bankers  came  to  our 
headquarters  In  Washington  and  asked  us 
to  permit  them  to  observe  how  our  institu- 
tion o|)erated,  because  the  African  countries 
wished  to  establish  a  regional  bank  similar 
to  ours.  Naturally  we  were  pleased  to  open 
our  doors  to  them  and  to  offer  them  the 
benefits  of  our  experience,  as  part  of  our 
mission  of  projecting  the  Latin  American 
Image  Into  other  latitudes.  Later  we  sent 
officials  to  Africa  who  renewed  this  stimulat- 
ing contact.  Today  the  bases  for  the  Pan 
African  Bank  have  been  established,  and 
so  likewise  the  bases  of  the  African  common 
^market,  the  political  organs  of  consultation, 
and  finally,  a  series  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical mechanisms  that  will  all  work  toward 
integration.  In  other  words.  In  these  few 
years  Africa  has  not  only  profited  by  the 
experiences  of  our  own  bloc  but  Is  taking 
much  more  far-reaching  steps.  And  all  of 
this  has  come  about,  I  repeat,  despite  their 
differences  of  structure,  tradition,  mentality, 
cultiu-e,  language,  beliefs,  and  race;  differ- 
ences which,  by  contrast,  make  our  countries 
seem  more  than  ever  a  single  nation. 

THE    PLURALISM    OF   THE    WORLD    TOOAT 

These  processes  of  Integration  or  reuni- 
fication of  great  regional  blocs  should  not  be 
surprising  to  anyone  who  follows  the  course 
of  world  events.  It  Is  evident  that  the  world 
Is  moving  toward  what  we  might  call  plur- 
alism of  the  International  type. 

It  cannot  be  said  today  that  the  world 
gravitates  only  between  two  points,  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.  In  the  socialist  world. 
Pelplng  now  makes  Its  own  weight  felt;  and 
Belgrade  offers  another  alternative,  with  ob- 
vious Infiuence  In  Its  sphere. 

In  the  field  of  the  Western  democracies, 
Old  Europe  Is  steadily  recovering  its  histori- 
cal stature.  In  the  Middle  East.  Cairo  is  be- 
ginning to  show  an  entirely  new  look.  We 
have  already  witnessed  how  Africa  In  Addis 
Ababa  today.  In  some  other  capital  tomor- 
row— Is  also  standing  up  on  Its  own  two  feet. 

I  ask  myself,  my  friends,  where  Is  Latin 
America?     What  picture  do  we   present  of<, 
ourselves  as  a  hemisphere  with  a  voice,  with 
a  destiny,  with  a  call  to  prioress? 

Therefore,  I  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
Latin  American  political  Integration.  And  I 
believe,  Mr.  President  and  my  esteemed 
friends,  that  Chile  has  a  very  lmp>ortant  part 
to  play  In  this  task.  Let  lis  remember  that 
despite  the  poverty  In  which  It  began  Its 
Independent  life,  Chile  made  bold  to  project 
Its  message  In  the  direction  of  other  Latin 
American  countries.  True,  the  projection 
was  not  so  clearly  drawn  as  the  19th  century 
advanced.  But  In  the  30th  century,  hap- 
pily— and  it  Is  sufficient  to  look  at  this 
country's  foreign  policy  In  recent  years,  under 
various  administrations — Chile  has  again 
found  Its  great  Americanist  projection,  that 
feeling  for  Integration  that  was  quiescent  In 
the  thinking  of  Bello,  Montt,  and  other  great 
statesmen,  who  always  held  In  their  minds 
and  hearts  the  Idea  of  and  attachment  to 
association  with  the  other  American  coun- 
tries. 

Chile  must  continue  to  advance  along  this 
path,  as  It  has  been  doing  at  Inter-Ameiican 
meetings  In  recent  years,  where  It  has  con- 
sistently Introduced  or  supported  proposals 
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of  Americanist  acop«.  I  believe  that  not  only 
are  tboee  thoughts  present  in  the  minds  of 
our  political  leaders.  In  the  concern  of  our 
technicians  and  our  businessmen,  but  that 
they  also  form  part  of  the  very  sentiments 
of  the  Chilean  people.  They  are  present  also 
in  the  universal  voice  of  our  poets,  and  of 
these  there  Is  no  better  voice  than  that  of  the 
great  woman  whose  love  for  her  land  and  Its 
people  reached  out  to  all  the  confines  of 
this  America  of  ours.  This  America,  which 
'  Gabrlela  Mistral  loved  with  the  same  tender 
affection  she  bestowed  upon  her  own  beautl- 
liil  and  cherished  land,  of  which  she  wrote, 
while  In  Europe,  in  1930: 

•'Bom  under  the  sign  of  poverty,  with  few 
resources  and  a  meager  population,  the  na- 
tion understood  that  it  had  to  be  frugal, 
hard  working  In  full  measure,  and  peaceful 
In  its  civil  life.  If  one  were  to  give  descrip- 
tive names  to  out  countries,  one  might  say: 
Brazil,  or  horn  of  plenty;  Argentina,  or  uni- 
versal fellowship;  Chile,  or  the  will  to  be. 
This  stubborn  will  to  exist  has  sometimes 
had  an  asp>ect  of  violence,  and  to  some  it 
appetirs  out  of  proportion  tor  5  million 
people.  But  I.  having  no  shred  of  Nlets- 
scheanlsm.  I  like  to  think  of  It,  to  keep 
watch  over  it,  and  to  stir  up  its  guarded 
embers,  because  the  southern  continent  may 
one  day  have  need  of  that  will,  and  It  might 
both  serve  and  save  at  some  critical  moment 
of  conUnental  solidarity.  Countries  that 
radiate  little  energy  or  feeling  for  mankind, 
countries  that  are  not  dynamic,  are  small, 
no  matter  how  large  they  may  be;  small,  very 
small  coiintrles  that  breathe  outward  In 
great  spheres  of  Influence  grow  steadily 
larger  and  may  even  reach  the  infinite. 
Their  depths  cannot  be  sounded,  no  one 
knows  how  far  they  reach,  because  their 
potentials  are  the  same  as  the  potentials  of 
the  Individual  soul;  that  ts.  they  are  im- 
measurable." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ENERGETIC  EFFORTS  TO  STIMU- 
LATE COAL  EXPORTS  REQUIRE 
ASSISTANCE  OF  TRANSPORT  AND 
TOLL  COST  CUTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
productivity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
coal  industry  Is  so  important  to  the 
economy  of  West  Virginia  and  several 
other  States — especially  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region — that  we  are  stimulated 
to  express  gratification  for  the  efforts  of 
Government  and  the  industry  to  increase 
coal's  markets  abroad.  But  these  efforts 
need  the  assistance  of  transportation 
cost  cuts  and  reductions  in  Panama 
Canal  tolls. 

In  West  Virginia,  although  Statewide 
unemployment  has  dropped  from  a  level 
of  about  12.5  percent  in  1961  to  7.5 
percent  at  this  time,  the  jobless  rates 
In  the  coal  producing  counties,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  remain 
inordinately  high. 

In  ^ite  of  more  outmigration  from  the 
labor  force  In  some  West  Virginia 
communities  than  from  most  others 
of  the  State,  here  are  a  sampling  of 
the  prevailing  unemployment  figures  for 
the  predominantly  coal  economy  coun- 
ties: Payette,  approximately  16.1  per- 
cent; McDowell,  near  15  percent:  Logan 
and  Boone,  close  to  14.7  percent;  Raleigh, 
about  10.7  percent;  and  Mercer,  slightly 
over  10  percent. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in- 
creased coal  production  and  carloadings 
of  the  high-grade  metallurgical  and 
steam  coals  of  the  area  are  needed  to 


stimulate  reduction  of  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Gov.  W.  W.  Barron,  of  West  Virginia, 
during  earlier  trade  mission  visits  to 
Japan  and  later  this  year  to  Europe,  em- 
phasized the  quality,  the  availability,  and 
the  stability  of  the  mine-mouth  price  of 
the  State's  bituminous  coal. 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Hon. 
John  M.  Kelly.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Mineral  Resources,  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  the  Nation's  coal  in- 
dustry could  increase  its  sales  to  foreign 
markets  have  been  studied.  They  were 
discussed  by  sp>okesmen  for  industry  and 
Government  at  a  mid-September  Wash- 
ington conference  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Assistant  Secretary  Kelly  has  pointed 
out  that,  during  the  past  decade,  energy 
consumption  in  America's  principal  for- 
eign coal  markets — Western  Europe, 
Canada,  and  Japan — increased  25,  45, 
and  115  percent,  respectively.  He  said 
that  recent  information  on  trends  abroad 
indicates  that  "a  tremendous  additional 
market  is  emerging— enough  to  absorb 
U.S.  exports  of  up  to  125  million  tons  of 
coal  by  1970." 

But  he  emphasized: 

The  great  potentials  for  our  metallurgical 
and  steam  coals  will  not  be  realized  auto- 
matically; a  substantial  share  of  the  growing 
energy  market  will  be  captured  only  If  we 
are  willing  to  work  for  it. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  la  con- 
vinced that  with  abundant  reserves  of  coal 
available  to  meet  virtually  any  requirements, 
and  a  demonstrated  ability  to  keep  costs  re- 
markably stable,  the  domestic  coal  industry 
has  opportunities  for  slgnlflcant  Increases  in 
coal  sales  throughout  the  world.  The  indus- 
try's strengths  are  reinforced  by  already  ap- 
parent means  for  Increasing  efficiencies  in 
coal  mining  and  preparation,  by  railroad  and 
port  facilities  that  could  easily  handle  much 
larger  exports,  tuid  by  new  and  more  econom- 
ical transportation  concepts  now  emerging. 

The  gains  already  made  in  some  of  these 
areas  have  given  VS.  coals  economic  advan- 
tages over  indigenous  coals  in  many  of  the 
world's  Important  markets. 

With  so  many  important  factors  In  our 
favor — 

He  said — 

a  substantial  expansion  of  our  foreign  coal 
markets  in  a  relatively  short  time  can  be 
assured  by  the  determined  action  and  coop- 
eration of  Industry  and  Government. 

OflBcIals  of  the  larger  coal  producers 
and  exporters — especially  those  of  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.,  Eastern  Gas  L  Fuel 
Associates,  and  Island  Creek  and  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Cos. — have  been  active 
abroad  throughout  the  year,  particularly 
in  Japan. 

George  H.  Love,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  J.  W.  Kepler,  administrative  sales 
vice  president  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.; 
were  in  Japan  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember to  talk  with  steel  company  offi- 
cials and  to  examine  at  close  range  the 
potential  market  for  U.S.  coals. 

In  commenting,  Mr.  Love  said: 

We  were  tremendously  Impressed  by 
Japan's  growing  economy  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  leaders  to  increase  Japan's  share 
of  the  world  market.  Their  optimistic  plans 
for  the  expansion  of  their  steel  Industry  seem 
to  have  the  real  probability  of  success  If  we 
are  to  Judge  by  the  progress  made  so  far.  If 
coal  from  the  United  States  is  to  share  in  the 
growth  of  steel,  as  we  certainly  hope  it  will, 


it  must  remain  competitive.  We  came  away 
convinced  by  their  sincerity  that  everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  further  reduce  the 
delivered  cost  of  coal  in  Japan.  Opportunity 
to  effect  additional  reductions  lies  primarily 
in  transportation  charges  and  we  in  Consol 
intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  Japanese 
achieve  such  reductions  and  thus  strengthen 
U.S.  coal's  position  in  the  export  market. 

Executives  of  Eastern  Gas  &  Fliel  As- 
sociates, the  operations  of  which  last 
year  produced  and  exported  3  million 
tons  of  coal — a  million  tons  of  that 
amount  to  Japan  from  its  West  Virginia 
mines,  spent  several  weeks  in  that  coun- 
try last  spring.  Now,  we  are  informed 
by  the  press,  the  Eastern  Gas  ii  Fuel 
group,  again  headed  by  Eli  Goldston, 
president  of  the  parent  firm,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Ross,  president  of  a  principal 
subsidiary,  are  embarking  on  a  world- 
wide tour  to  study  how  to  increase  the 
sale  of  American  coal  abroad.  This  is 
a  further  gratifying  manifestation  of 
aggressive  market  research  and  sales- 
manship. 

Concerning  this  trip  and  coal  markets 
abroad  In  their  relationship  to  the  West 
Viiginia  and  national  economies.  Mr. 
Ross  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  poeslbillty  of  increased  tonnage  abroad 
wUl  not  only  aid  the  Industry  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  an  extremely  important  factor 
in  a  better  export-import  balance  for  the 
Nation.  The  entire  coal  industry  has  been 
gratified  by  the  administration's  vigorous  ac- 
tion In  offering  practical  high  level  assist- 
ance to  stimulate  coal  exports. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  remarks 
attributed  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Inteiior  Kelly,  coal  sales  to  European 
markets  increased  by  25  percent  duriny 
the  past  decade — those  to  Japan  at  a 
sensational  rate  of  115  percent.  Japan, 
although  far  away,  is  today  second  only 
to  Canada  as  the  best  foreign  customer 
of  our  domestic  coal. 

It  is  reported  that  nearly  500,000  man- 
days  of  work  in  U.S.  bituminous  coal 
mines  were  required  to  produce  the  coal 
exported  to  Japan  in  1962.  Directly  and 
indirectly,  these  shipments  are  declared 
to  have  been  responsible  for  more  than 
7.200  jobs — approximately  2,300  of  them 
in  the  mines.  We  are  grateful  in  West 
Virginia  for  the  part  these  exports  con- 
tributed to  our  much-needed  employ- 
ment and  economic  stimulation. 

We  are  aware  of  the  hazardousness  of 
the  occupation  of  coal  mining.  We  share 
with  Japan  the  sorrow  visited  on  so  many 
of  Its  families  and  Its  government  by  the 
very  recent  and  tragic  coal  mine  dis- 
aster. No  less  tragic,  of  course,  and  like- 
wise a  reason  for  our  extending  sym- 
pathy to  the  Japanese  people  and  gov- 
ernment, was  the  catastrophic  train 
wreck  on  the  same  fateful  day  as  the 
coal  mine  explosion. 

Many  of  our  citizens'  lives  have  been 
lost  in  their  pursuit  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal.  Many  more  are  sub.lecting 
themselves  to  Jeopardy  daily  In  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  both  for  the  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  They  deserve  our 
respect  and  our  admiration,  as  well  as 
our  dedicated  efforts  to  help  improve 
the  safety  of  their  places  of  labor.  They 
likewise  deserve  the  aggressive  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  preserve  exist- 
ing markets  and  to  find  new  ones. 
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Mr.  President,  the  United  States-Ja- 
pan Trade  Council  declares  that  if  the 
United  States  succeeds  in  maintaining  its 
present  share  of  the  Japanese  markets 
for  coal,  this  country  can  expect  to  have 
an  annual  16-mIllIon-ton  trade  with  Ja- 
pan by  1970. 

We  certainly  should  strive  mightily  to 
share  In  such  a  market  participation  and 
growth,  but  It  becomes  more  obvious  as 
time  and  competition  march  on  that  we 
must  reduce  the  delivered  price  of  coal  at 
the  points  of  destination  in  Japan.  We 
must  especially  seek  to  reduce  Panama 
Canal  tolls  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  attain- 
ing a  16-mllllon-ton  trade  with  Japan  or 
anything  close  to  that  order  of  magni- 
tude. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Hon- 
orable Frederick  G.  Dutton.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  I  wrote  that  coal  mined  in 
West  Virginia  and  exported  to  Japan  is  a 
subject  of  vital  concern  to  West  Vir- 
ginians. I  added  that  there  are  disturb- 
ing indications  that  shipping  costs,  in- 
cluding Panama  Canal  tolls,  are  disad- 
vantages which  must  be  overcome  If  our 
markets  In  Japan  are  not  to  be  taken 
over  by  Australian,  Canadian,  Commu- 
nist Chinese,  or  Soviet  Union  suppliers. 

I  requested  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  in  Tokyo,  dis- 
cussing problems  of  Japanese  Imports  of 
coking  coal  from  the  United  States. 

In  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report. 
Assistant  Secretary  Dutton  made  this 
Important  observation : 

In  looking  into  the  question  of  possible 
steps  to  facilitate  coal  exports  to  Japan,  the 
Department  (of  State)  has  learned  from  a 
Panama  Canal  official  in  Washington  that  the 
average  tool  per  ton  of  coal  is  considerably 
less  than  the  amount  (about  $1)  mentioned 
in  the  attached  report.  Ships  transiting  the 
canal  are  charged  on  the  basis  of  90  cents  per 
measurement  ton.  However,  coal  ships  carry 
on  the  average  a  much  larger  amount  of  coal 
than  indicated  by  the  theoretical  measure- 
ment tonnage  capacity.  As  a  result,  the  aver- 
age toU  per  ton  of  coal  actually  carried  was 
44  Vi  cents  in  fiscal  1962.  according  to  Panama 
Canal  calculations. 

With  the  admonition  that  references  In 
the  report  to  Panama  Csinal  tolls  be  eval- 
uated with  Assistant  Secretary  Dutton's 
note  of  explanation  In  mind,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  por- 
tions of  a  July  19,  1963,  report  by  the 
American  Embassy  In  Tokyo  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  subject:  "Prospects 
for  U.S.  Coking  Coal  Exports  to  Japan," 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prospects  roa  U.S.  Coktog  Coal  Exports  to 
Japan 
introduction  and  st7mmart 
Coking  coal  Is  one  of  the  principal 
Japanese  imports  from  the  United  States. 
In  1962.  the  steel  and  gas  producing  industry 
Imported  6.3  million  metric  tons  valued  at 
approximately  $110  million,  c.iJ.  Japan 
from  the  United  States.  However,  while 
Imporu  of  coking  coal  from  the  United 
States  have  been  rising  over  the  past  6 
years',  the  proportion  of  the  total  imported 
from  the  United  SUtes  has  been  faUing.  In 
1958,  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
79  6  percent  of  the  toUl  and  this  proportion 
fell  to  66.9  percent  in  1962. 
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Over  the  past  5  years.  Australia  has  en- 
Joyed  the  greatest  increase  in  exports  of 
coking  coal  to  Japan,  rising  from  7  percent 
of  the  total  in  1968  to  27  percent  in  1962. 
Imi>orts  from  Canada  have  also  shown  sig- 
nificant increases. 

Japanese  steel  Industry  and  trading  com- 
pany representatives  visited  the  United 
States  in  January  and  February  1963  and 
negotiated  price  reductions  with  U.S.  coal 
producers  and  also  held  discussions  with 
railroad  and  U.S.  Government  officials  in 
efforts  to  obtain  reductions  in  U.S.  inland 
freight  and  Panama  Canal  toll  charges  with 
apparently  little  immediate  success. 

Officials  of  the  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  As- 
sociates of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
porters of  U.S.  coking  coal  to  Japan,  visited 
Japan  for  several  weeks  in  May  and  June 
1963  to  discuss  sales  prospects  with  the 
Japanese  steel  industry  and  the  Embassy. 
The  Embassy  arranged  a  discussion  at  which 
some  of  the  major  problems  involved  were 
aired.  The  steel  indiistry  representatives 
made  clear  at  this  and  subsequent  discvis- 
sions  that  further  reductions  in  the  landed 
price  of  U.S.  coking  coal  were  necessary  if 
the  U.S.  industry  is  to  remain  competitive 
with  some  of  its  rivals.  The  principal  rivals 
are  the  Australians  and  Canadians  who  offer 
medium  volatile  coal  at  attractive  enough 
prices  to  induce  the  Japanese  industry  to 
develop  technology  permitting  greater  sub- 
stitution of  coals  from  these  countries  for 
the  admittedly  higher  quality  (but  higher 
priced  even  when  quality  differences  are  dis- 
counted) U.S.  coal.  The  U.S.SJl.  is  a  direct 
competitor  with  the  United  States  in  that  it 
has  been  selling  low  volatile  coking  coal  ap- 
proximately matching  the  U.S.  coal  in 
quality  at  considerably  lower  prices. 

The  Eastern  Fuel  representatives  noted 
that  they  had  reduced  their  prices  to  the 
minimum  and  that  any  further  reductions 
would  have  to  be  achieved  by  reductions 
in  transportation  charges.  They  felt  that 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  were  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  and  that  some  reduc- 
tions in  freight  rates  might  be  achieved. 
They,  and  the  Japanese  steel  industry  rep- 
resentatives, asked  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment also  cooperate  in  this  effort  by  exam- 
ining the  possibility  of  reducing  Panama 
Canal  charges. 

In  further  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  steel  industry  in  July,  the  Em- 
bassy was  told  that  with  present  price  trends, 
long-range  prospects  for  the  U.S.  coking  coels 
are  distinctly  unfavorable.  The  Industry 
sources  stated  that  there  will  always  be  a 
market  for  U.S.  coals  because  of  their  high 
quality  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  a  dependable  source  of  supply.  However, 
the  U.S.  coal  industry  faces  the  prospect  of 
losing  out  completely  on  the  growth  of  the 
metallurgical  coal  market  in  Japan  as  in- 
creasing substitutions  for  high  quality  coals 
are  made  and  the  Japanese  industry  cau- 
tiously increases  its  imports  of  high  quality 
coal  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

BACKGROUND 

Coking  coal  imported  from  the  United 
States  has  in  the  past  been  of  both  medium 
and  low  volatile  types.  Within  recent  years, 
the  U.S.  producers  lost  out  on  much  of  the 
growing  market  for  medixma  volatile  coal  in 
Japan  to  Australia  primarily  )}ecauBe  of  price. 
Australian  coal,  according  to  data  made  avail- 
able to  the  Embassy  by  the  Japanese  steel 
industry,  is  currently  priced  at  between 
•13.10  and  $13.76  per  metric  ton,  cost  and 
freight.  Japan.  Price  quotations  on  similar 
U.S.  coal  of  medium  volatUity  given  the 
Embassy  range  between  $16.65  and  $17.35 
per  metric  ton,  cost  and  freight.  Japan. 
The  Canadians  have  been  marketing  a  me- 
dium volatile  coal  at  $16.64  per  metric  ton, 
cost  and  freight,  Japan,  this  year,  but  a 
recent  sale  of  100,000  metric  tons  was  made 
at  $13.50  and  the  Canadian  supplier  report- 


edly indicated  that  this  price  could  be  met 
on  future  deliveries  as  well. 

The  low  price  Australian  and  Canadian 
medium  volatile  coals  are  not  only  cutting 
into  the  sales  of  U.S.  coal  of  similar  quality 
but  encourage  the  Japanese  to  find  ways  of 
substituting  these  coals  for  U.S.  low  vola- 
tile coal  which  seU  for  $13.60  per  metric  ton, 
cost  and  freight,  Japan,  cvurently. 

An  additional  consideration  is  the  low 
price  of  Soviet  Kuznetsky  "K-10"  low  vola- 
tile coal  which  is  currently  being  sold  at 
the  cost  and  freight  price  of  $14.75. 

The  Embassy  understands  that  this  coal 
is  mined  in  the  Urals,  must  travel  about 
4,000  miles  by  railroad  to  a  Pacific  port  and 
is  quoted  f.o.b.  Soviet  port  at  $11.06  per  met- 
ric ton  which  would  seem  to  be  hardly 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  inland  freight 
alone.  One  steel  company  executive  cate- 
gorized the  Soviet  prices  as  "political"  and 
said  the  Japanese  industry  recognizes  that  it 
cannot  consider  this  source  of  supply  as 
dependable.  Nonetheless,  the  industry  be- 
lieves it  can  increase  its  dependence  on  this 
source  somewhat  over  the  present  level  (a 
little  less  than  10  percent  of  metallurgloal 
coal  imports) . 

STEEL     INDUSTRY    COAL    MISSION    VISIT    TO    THE 
trNTTED    STATES 

In  January  and  February  1963  the  heads 
Of  the  raw  materials  purchasing  departments 
of  four  leading  Japanese  steel  companies  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  the  company  of 
several  trading  company  representatives  pri- 
marily to  discuss  price  reductions  with  U.S. 
coal  exporters.  They  also  talked  with  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroads  and  visited  Washington  in  the 
company  of  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ross,  senior  vice  president  of  Eastern  Gas  & 
Fuel  Association.  The  four  Japanese  steel 
industry  officials  present  were  Mr.  T.  Wagat- 
suma,  director  and  manager  of  purchase  de- 
partment, Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  Mr.  S. 
Tanabee,  manager  sf  raw  materials  depart- 
ment. Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  Mr.  O.  Murata. 
manager  of  raw  materials  department,  Nip- 
pon Steel  Tube  Co.  (Nippon  Kokan);  and 
Mr.  H.  Shio,  manager  of  raw  materials  de- 
partment, Kawasaki  Steel  Co. 

The  Japanese  steel  industry  representative 
reportedly  emphasized  the  necessity  for  ob- 
taining reductions  in  Panama  Canal  rates  in 
order  to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  coal  in  the  Japanese  market. 

The  results  of  the  trip  to  the  United  States 
were  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  from 
at  least  some  of  the  U.S.  exporters,  some 
progress  in  obtaining  serious  consideration 
by  the  \JS.  railroads  to  reduce  freight  rates 
to  tidewater,  but  (according  to  the  Japanese 
steel  executives)  little  hope  in  obtaining 
changes  in  Panama  Canal  rates.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  understand  that  canal  tolls  may 
soon  be  revised  upward. 

EASTERN     CAS     AND    JTJEL     ASSOCIATES     VtSTt    TO 
JAPAN 

For  several  weeks  in  late  May  and  early 
June,  Mr.  Eli  Goldston,  president,  and  Mr. 
William  B.  Ross,  senior  vice  president  of 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates  of  Boston, 
visited  Japan  to  discuss  coal  exporting  prob- 
lems with  the  Japanese  steel  Industry.  They 
visited  the  Embassy  several  times  and  ex- 
plained the  problems  they  were  having  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  their  sales  in  the 
Japanese  market.  They  noted  that  Eastern 
now  sells  approximately  1  million  tons  of 
coal  to  Japan  and  that  it  is  considering  the 
opening  of  a  new  mine  In  West  Virginia  at 
an  investment  of  about  $9  mUlion  which  U 
expected  to  be  able  to  produce  about  1  mil- 
lion tons  annually.  In  order  to  make  the 
new  mine  a  paying  proposition.  Eastern  be- 
lieves it  must  have  reasonable  assurances  of 
being  able  to  export  about  half  of  the  mine's 
output  to  Japan.  They  are  consequently 
looking  for  new   long-term  contracts   with 
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Japanese    conaumen    for    400,000    tona    an- 
nually. 

The  Eastern  exeoutlTea  obaerved  that  their 
plana  correepond  with  two  Important  U^S. 
Government  objectives:  (1)  the  export 
promotion  program  and  (2)  the  program  to 
economically  rehabilitate  West  Virginia. 
They  expressed  the  hope  therefore  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  Eastern's  efforts  in  those  areas  where 
the  Gorernment  can  properly  do  so.  They 
lelt  there  were  two  ways  In  which  this  could 
be  done.  In  the  first  place,  the  Embassy 
could  be  of  assistance  In  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Japanese  steel  Industry  rep- 
resentatives who  had  visited  the  United 
States  several  months  earlier  with  the  ob- 
jective of  giving  their  case  a  sympathetic 
hearing  and.  most  Importantly,  providing 
by  this  action  a  83rmbollc  Indication  of  the 
Interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  promot- 
ing this  Important  export  to  Japan. 

The  second  area  In  which  the  Eastern  ex- 
ecutives felt  the  U.S.  Government  could 
properly  be  of  assistance  Is  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  reducing 
the  Panama  Canal  toll  charges  which  cur- 
rently amount  to  about  $1  per  ton  of  coal 
moving  through  the  canal.  They  noted  that 
canal  charges  are  baaed  solely  on  weight 
which  unfairly  discriminates  against  bulk 
cargoes.  They  thought  that  if  the  matter 
were  given  serious  study,  bearing  in  mind 
the  advantages  that  could  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  the  canal  authorities 
through  the  potential  increase  In  bulk  cargo 
movements  to  Japan  following  toll  reduc- 
tions, a  solution  might  be  found. 

XUBASSY    CONrXRXNCE   WPTH  JAPAKESX  STXKL 
■XXCOTIVXS 

On  June  4,  1963.  the  economic  counselor 
hosted  a  meeting  with  the  four  steel  com- 
pany executives  who  had  visited  the  United 
State  earlier  in  the  year.  Present  were  the 
two  Eastern  executives,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,  the  Conunerclal  Attache  and  the 
reporting  officer.  The  discussion  was  very 
frank  and  centered  on  the  competitiveness 
of  Soviet  K-10  coal  with  the  VS.  product. 
The  steel  executives  agreed  with  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Eastern  representatives  that 
they  could  not  reasonably  expect  further 
significant  reductions  In  the  price  of  coal 
from  the  U.S.  producers.  They  felt,  howeyer, 
that  the  railroads  should  cut  their  InlahCk. 
freight  rates  and  observed  that  inland 
freight  rates  from  mine  to  tidewater  for  coal 
destined  to  U.S.  east  coast  markets  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  for  coal  destined 
abroad.  They  mentioned  the  Panama  Canal 
toll  problem  but  felt  that  this  was  one  of 
primary  concern  to  the  United  States. 

Embassy  representatives  questioned  the 
value  of  canal  toll  reductions  since,  in  total 
cost  and  freight  price  of  coal  landed  in  Japan, 
these  rates  amount  to  only  tl  approximately 
of  the  $18.50  total  price.  The  Japanese  steel 
representatives  replied  that  they  did  not 
expect,  even  with  the  most  sincere  effort  on 
the  U.S.  part,  to  achieve  reductions  In  the 
cost  and  freight  price  of  coal  down  to  the  level 
In  which  it  would  be  directly  competitive 
with  Soviet  coal.  They  felt  strongly,  however, 
that  the  U.S.  side  must  bring  the  price  down 
to  a  level  somewhat  clober  to  the  Soviet  po- 
litical price  If  they  were  to  he  able  to  con- 
tinue to  Justify  buying  U.S.  coal  in  the 
future.  By  implication,  they  Indicated  that 
even  a  small  reduction  in  the  Panama  Canal 
rates  would  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

In  dlsciisslng  the  possibilities  of  Increasing 
Imports  of  Soviet  coal,  the  steel  executives 
made  clear  that  they  understood  the  dangers 
of  becoming  overdependent  on  that  source. 
It  was  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  the  tra- 
ditional friendliness  toward  the  United 
States,  that  they  will  continue  to  buy  XJ3. 
coal  even  though  it  is  several  dollars  higher 
In  price  than  Soviet  cotd  of  similar  quality. 


nCBASST    OOMMENT 

Neither  the  Japanese  steel  executives  nor 
the  Eastern  representatives  Indicated  that 
UB.  coking  coal  exports  to  Japan  are  likely 
to  be  reduced  significantly  in  absolute  terms 
as  the  result  of  more  attractive  alternative 
offers  being  received  from  other  sources. 
Steel  industry  representatives  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  told  the  Embassy  that 
they  value  the  dependable  source  of  supply 
of  this  commodity  provided  by  the  United 
States.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
coal  Industry  does  rtm  the  risk  of  losing  out 
of  Its  share  In  the  market  growth  for  Im- 
ported coking  coals  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  steel  industry  hopes  to 
achieve  a  production  of  48  million  tons  of 
crude  Bteel  by  1970  and  will,  therefore,  re- 
quire ever-increasing  quantities  of  Imported 
coking  coals.  (Domestic  production  Is  lim- 
ited and  mostly  of  fairly  poor  quality.)  Im- 
F>orts  of  coking  coal  in  1963  amounted  to 
about  9.8  million  tons.  These  are  expected 
to  rise  to  almost  15  million  tons  by  1970.  In 
the  meanwhile,  over  the  past  several  years. 
Imports  of  U.S.  coking  coal  appear  to  have 
plateaued  out  at  slightly  over  5  million 
tons.  While  changes  In  technology  which 
require  lesser  amounts  of  high  quality  coals 
for  blast  furnace  charging  may  be  respon- 
sible for  part  of  the  relative  reduction  in 
demand  for  U.S.  coking  coals,  more  attrac- 
tive (In  terms  of  price)  alternative  opportu- 
nities for  Importing  coal  have  probably 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  these  processes  which  require  less  of 
the  U.S.  coals. 

While  It  Is  not  likely  that  Soviet  low 
volatile  coking  coal  would  ever  completely 
replace  U.S.  coal  In  the  Japanese  market, 
the  price  advantage  offered  by  the  Soviets  In- 
creases the  possibility  that  the  Japanese 
steel  Industry  will  give  the  Soviets  a  greater 
share  of  Its  Increased  demand  than  might 
be  the  case  If  the  price  differential  were  not 
so  great.  One  steel  company  executive 
thought  that  the  Industry  may  be  willing  to 
Increase  Its  Imports  of  Soviet  and  Commu- 
nist China  coking  coal  from  the  present  11.5 
percent  of  total  metallurgical  coal  imports 
to  20  percent  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  Japanese  Industry  representa- 
tives have  talked  much  of  the  direct  com- 
petition between  Soviet  and  XJ3.  coal,  the 
Indirect  competition  with  medium  volatile 
Australian  and  Canadian  coal  Is  at  least  as 
Important.  The  Japanese  have  become  ac- 
customed to  using  US.  coking  coal  and  find 
generally  that  It  mixes  best  with  the  lower 
quality  Japanese  varieties.  They  are  reluc- 
tant to  shift  to  other  varieties  of  coal  but 
have  been  doing  so  to  an  increasing  extent 
over  the  past  several  years  because  of  the 
price  advantages  offered  by  these  alternative 
sources. 

Direct  price  comparisons  are  difficult  to 
make  since  even  among  coals  which  are  gen- 
erally similar,  differences  in  aah,  sulfiir  and 
volatile  matter  can  have  considerable  signif- 
icance. Japanese  industry  sources  have  been 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  price  reductions  re- 
quired to  make  US.  coal  more  competitive 
with  similar  varieties  elsewhere  but  one 
trading  company  representative  stated  that 
U.S.  coals,  depending  on  variety,  can  be 
priced  from  5  to  20  percent  above  Canadian 
and  Australian  coals  and  still  be  competi- 
tive. The  head  of  the  raw  materials  pur- 
chasing department  of  a  major  steel  com- 
pany said  It  was  his  personal  opinion  that 
a  reduction  of  $1  to  $2  per  ton  In  the  landed 
price  of  U.S.  coal  should  be  adequate  to 
maintain  competitive  status. 


OPEN  SPACES  LAND  GRANTS  IN 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AREA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Independent 


OfiSces  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  reported 
language  on  oi>en  spaces  land  grants 
which  would  continue  the  eligibility  for 
grants  under  this  program  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia  communities  contiguous 
with  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
areas  had  been  singled  out  by  the  House 
committee  as  no  longer  eligible  for  as- 
sistance because  they  had  already  re- 
ceived substantial  grants  under  this 
program. 

In  the  statement  which  I  made  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  I  rejected 
completely  the  idea  that  the  National 
Capital  area  should  be  penalized  because 
of  its  ability  to  qualify  quickly  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  to  expend  substan- 
tial sums  of  its  own  money  for  open 
space  lands.  I  urged  the  subcommittee 
to  take  action  to  set  aside  the  direction 
contained  in  the  House  committee 
report. 

If  allowed  to  stand,  the  language  of  the 
House  committee  report  would  have  had 
a  most  serious  and  unfortunate  effect 
not  only  on  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  MaiTland,  but  also 
on  the  entire  National  Capital  area. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  report  of  the 
Senate  comlnittee  specifically  bars  the 
unfair  and  discriminatoiy  exclusion  of  a 
significant  geographic  area  from  a  law 
meant  to  apply  equally  throughout  the 
country. 

The  area  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
regions  of  the  country.  The  urban  pop- 
ulation in  Montgomery  County  increased 
136  percent  between  1950  and  1960.  In 
Prince  Georges  County,  the  increase  was 
112  percent.  Clearly  this  increase  in 
population  results  in  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  once  (^?en  space  land  being  lost 
to  homes,  streets,  shopping  centers,  and 
parking  lots.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Maryland  counties  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital area  have  been  foreslghted  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  local  funds  to  match 
Federal  contributions,  thereby  acquiring 
fast  disappearing  undeveloped  land  for 
urgently  needed  park,  conservation,  and 
historic  purposes. 

I  urge  all  communities  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  important  program,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Ernest  Baugh  appearing  In  the  Monday 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  and  Baltimore:  Pattjxint 
Grkxnbzlt  as  BxTim 

The  Maryland  State  government,  throiigh 
a  1961  act  of  the  general  assembly,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  an  open  strip 
or  greenbelt  along  the  Patuxent  River  from 
Frederick  County  to  tidewater.  So,  too.  are 
the  counties  bordering  the  river:  Anne  Arun- 
del. Calvert.  Charles,  Howard,  Montgomery, 
Prince  Georges,  and  St.  Marys. 

The  reasons  for  that  commitment  are  in- 
creasingly urgent.  The  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  areas  are  expanding 
rapidly  and  threaten  to  merge  into  pach 
other.  Planning  experts  are  in  agreement 
that  the  areas  should  be  kept  separated  for 
the  good  of  each  and  that  the  place  for  divi- 
sion Is  the  Patuxent,  a  natural  dpen-space 
separator  and  reserve. 
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The  preamble  of  the  1961  act  Is  quite 
specific.     It  reads  In  part: 

"The  legislature  finds  that  the  Patuxent 
River  and  the  land  bordering  thereon  con- 
stitute some  of  Maryland's  most  scenic  nat- 
ural or  esthetic  assets,  and  that  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  urban  development  is  en- 
croaching upon  or  eliminating  many  of  these 
bordering  lands. 

•      |u  • 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide means  whereby  the  State  department 
of  forests  and  parks  with  [the  seven  coun- 
ties] may  cooperatively  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  said  Patuxent  River  and  for 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  lands  border- 
ing thereon,  so  that  the  harmful  effects  of 
flooding,  silting  and  erosion  by  the  expansion 
of  urban  development  may  be  discontinued 
or  eliminated. 

"The  legUlature  declares  that  it  is  neces- 
sary •  •  •  to  expend  or  advance  public 
funds  for,  or  to  accept  by,  purchase,  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  devise  or  lease,  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  Interest  or  right  in  real  property  to 
•  acquire,  maintain,  improve,  protect  or  limit 
the  future  use  of  lands  bordering  on,  and 
within,  the  Patuxent  River  watershed." 

The  State's  general  Improvement  loan  of 
1961  carried  an  appropriation  of  »150,000  for 
the  purchase  by  the  State  of  property  along 
the  Patuxent  or  for  contributions  toward 
such  purchases  by  the  participating  coun- 
ties. The  general  improvement  loan  of  1963 
carried  two  similar  appropriations  amounting 
to  $500,000.  Several  of  the  counties  either 
have  money  available  for  land  acquisitions  or 
are  taking  steps  toward  that  end. 

But  to  be  realistic,  the  money  on  hand  or 
In  sight  Is  Insufficient.  Development  of  the 
envisioned  greenbelt  Is  a  big  undertaking, 
involving  as  much  as  40,000  acres  of  land  and 
maybe  more.  Because  of  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient money  in  sight,  there  is  no  timetable 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  project. 

However,  there  U,  as  noted,  the  statutory 
commitment  by  the  State  and  the  seven 
counties  and  there  are  signs  that  progress  Is 
accelerating.  The  most  promising  sign  was 
last  week's  approval  of  a  general  Mont- 
gomery-Prince Georges  plan  to  acquire  18,000 
acres  of  land,  all  of  it.  of  course,  within  the 
boundaries  of  those  two  counties  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  only  on  the  Washington  side 
of  the  river. 

The  major  portion  of  that  tract  (16,000 
acres)  would  be  in  Prince  Georges  County 
and  would  be  in  a  continuous  strip  running 
downriver  from  Laurel  to  almost  the  Charles 
County  line.  The  2,000  acres  In  Montg<»nery 
County  would  be  along  streams  tributary  to 
the  Patuxent,  primarily  the  Hawllngs. 

Another  promising  sign  of  accelerated  prog- 
ress also  came  last  week  when  the  Senate 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  wrote  in- 
to the  $15  million  Federal  open-spaces  bill  a 
provision  making  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia  eligible  for  grants  un- 
der the  measure.  A  bar  against  eligibility  for 
the  three  Jurisdictions  had  been  raised  In 
the  House  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
given  more  than  their  share  of  open-sp>ace 
money  under  a  current  appropriation.  If  the 
House  accepts  the  Senate  action.  Federal 
money  for  the  Patuxent  project  wiU  be  avail- 
able. 

tJnfortunately,  the  State  has  been  mov- 
ing slowiy  with  Its  share  In  the  greenbelt 
development.  It  is  suppxjsed  to  buy  a  total 
of  about  8,500  acres.  Including  a  large  tract 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  above 
the  Trladelphia  Reservoir,  a  smaller  tract  be- 
tween that  reservoirs'  dam  and  the  Rocky 
Gorge  Reservoir  and  a  relatively  narrow  strip 
to  carry  the  greenbelt  through  the  Laurel 
area.  State  work  to  date  has  involved  b\u- 
veylng  in  the  main. 

To  refer  to  the  two  reservoirs  Is  to  refer 
to  the  one  reaUy  bright  spot  In  the  whole 


greenbelt  plan.  The  reservoirs  are  the  base 
of  the  water  supply  system  for  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  and  are  under 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. About  5,700  acres  of  open  l«md  bui- 
roundlng  the  reservoirs  are  owned  by  the 
counties  and  so  are  within  the  public  domain 
and  reserved  for  greenery. 

Howard  County  is  Jvist  beginning  to  tackle 
its  share  in  the  big  project.  Anne  Arundel 
County  is  lagging.  The  southern  Maryland 
counties  below  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince 
Georges  seem  to  be  doing  nothing.  All  of 
which  suggests  that  the  foreslghted  and 
active  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  can't  do  the  Job  by  themselves.  If 
we  are  to  have  that  highly  desirable  green- 
belt to  prevent  Baltimore  and  Washington 
from  colliding,  there  will  have  to  be  early 
determinations  at  the  State  House  and  coun- 
ty courthouse  levels. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONVERSION  OF  WAR  INDUSTRY  TO 
PEACE— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  has  sponsored  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  conversion  of  the  nuclear 
industry  to  constructive  peaceful  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Since  1942.  the  United  Stotes  has  spent 
over  33  billion  dollars  to  develop  atomic  In- 
dustry. Over  95  percent  of  this  simi  has 
been  spent  on  military  application  of  this 
science.  The  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  reached  the  stage  of  overkill  with  some 
estimates  as  high  as  twelve  times  the  maxi- 
mum needed  to  knock  out  all  potentially 
military  bases. 

Senate  ratification  of  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  filling  of  all  possible  military  require- 
ments poses  the  question  of  continued  use 
and  theyery  existence  of  the  Industry  estab- 
lished to  develop  nuclear  science.  Capital 
Investment  in  plants  and  structvires  alone 
exceed  $10  bUllon.  This  large  Investment  is 
threatened  with  disuse  and  potentially  de- 
struction unless  It  is  converted  soon  to  ef- 
fective peaceful  uses. 

The  same  nuclear  force  which  creates  mili- 
tary destruction  can  under  proper  controls 
be  used  to  provide  energy  to  meet  mankind's 
needs.  The  present  first  tentative  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  for  production  of  electric 
power  are  uneconomic.  They  are  \meco- 
nomlc  in  part  because  of  the  artificially  high 
costs  which  have  been  established  for  lu-anl- 
um  and  the  custom-built  plants  in  which 
the  atoms  of  luanlum  are  split  to  produce 
energy  to  turn  the  wheels  of  generating 
plants.  These  economic  problems  can  be 
solved  with  the  traditional  methods  of  mass 
production  and  production  line  techniques 
which  have  been  the  boon  to  American  in- 
dustry :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  calls  for  conversion  of 
nuclear  industry  as  a  forerunner,  and  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McGovern  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  (S.  2274),  of  conversion  of  the 
military  industries  generally  through  the  use 
of  modem  production  line  techniques  to 
build  nuclear  powerplants  and  help  light 
the  underdeveloped  world  through  the  pro- 
duction of  1,000  power  reactors  established 
In  the  areas  of  greatest  need  to  produce  elec- 
tricity, and  1,000  reactors  especially  designed 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  atom  to  produce 
fresh  water  from  the  ocean  for  arid  areas 
throughout  the  world. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  317.  proposed  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Ghttening]  as  a  substitute 
for  lines  1  through  17,  on  page  50,  of  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  some  columnists  who 
understand  the  reasons  and  justification 
for  current  congressional  efforts  to  re- 
duce foreign  aid.  Such  a  balanced  and 
objective  observer  is  Arthur  Krock,  of 
the  New  York  Times.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  12  issue 
of  the  Times.  Mr.  Krock  points  out  the 
legitimacy  of  current  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  foreign  aid  progrsmi.  Al- 
though I  cannot  agree  with  the  article  in 
all  particulars,  it  generally  states  a  case 
worthy  of  our  notice  and  approval.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Constitution   Keeps  Getting   in  the 

Wat 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  November  11. — The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  Is  a  man  mild  of  manner 
and  speech  but — as  they  say  In  his  native 
State  of  Georgia — "sot  in  his  ways,"  last 
week  supplied  one  of  the  two  reasons  for 
Congress'  sharp  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid 
budget  when  he  said  he  doesnt  "understand 
it." 

Merely  by  reading  the  Senate  speeches  of 
the  self-named  liberals  who  are  leaclng  the 
fight  for  the  budget  cuts  the  Secretaqr  could 
readily  discover  the  first  reason.  It  is,  that 
the  executive  proposes  to  give  President  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt  the  aid  which  pays  for  the  mili- 
tary force  he  is  using  to  back  his  refusal  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen;  and  to 
continue  to  provide  aid  to  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia,  who  Is  sworn  to  destroy  the 
new  state  of  Malaysia,  and  to  Brazil,  where 
President  Goulart  is  dissipating  the  aid  by 
failing  to  control  Infiation.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  only  effective  means  Con- 
gress has  to  show  disapproval  of  executive 
policies  it  disapproves  is  through  the  appro- 
priating p)owers  that  the  Constitution  re- 
serves exclusively  to  Congress,  foreign  policy 
not  excluded. 

The  Senate,  led  by  the  Members  who  have 
been  the  stanchest  supporters  of  foreign 
aid.  simply  has  turned  to  the  use  of  this 
means  to  impose  on  the  executive  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  revision  and  ration- 
alization of  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
long  has  been  overdue.    Busk's  statement  to 
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hU  November  8  news  conference  that  he  dls> 
approved  of  this  "tendency  to  legislate  for- 
eign policy"  Is  not  at  all  surprising.  What 
Is  surprising  is  his  other  statement  that  he 
doesn't  "understand"  the  why  and  where- 
fore; and  seems  not  to  realize  that  with  this 
assertion  he  was  furnishing  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  he  "does  not  un- 
derstand." 

Until  and  unless  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  comprehend.  If  they  really 
do  not.  what  Is  so  clear,  the  part  ot  Rusk's 
news  conference  that  states  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  Government  will  not  have  the  de- 
sired beneficial  effect  on  Congress.  This 
principle  the  Secretary  phrased  as  follows: 

"I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  tend- 
ency In  the  Congress  to  legislate  foreign 
policy  as  It  might  apply  to  specific  situations 
or  specific  countries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  an- 
ticipate •  •  •  what  the  circumstances  are 
going  to  be  In  any  given  situation.  •  •  • 
These  are  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
President  |who  ls|  the  one  the  country  will 
hold  responsible  if  things  go  wrong." 

FLEXIBILrrY    IN    DISUSE 

But  support  in  Congress  of  this  sound  pre- 
cept in  foreign  policy  is  impaired  when  the 
Executive  continues  disuse  of  the  flexibility 
in  judgment  it  admonishes  Congress  not  to 
Impede — by  perpetuating  Aid  programs,  such 
as  those  for  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and  Brazil. 
These  are  automatically  self-defeating  of  the 
plain  and  declared  objective  of  foreign  aid. 
The  eventual  consequence,  as  is  now  being 
demonstrated,  is  that  Congress  will  go  too 
far  In  Its  efforts  to  restrain  Executive  flexi- 
bility. 

An  example  was  the  Senate  vote  denying 
aid  to  any  nation  interfering  with  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  in  what  the  United  States 
unilaterally  decrees  to  be  international 
waters.  Diplomatic  negotiation  Is  the  proper 
means.  Instead  of  legislation  requiring  other 
nations  to  accept  U.S.  charting  of  the  seas. 
And  only  the  Executive,  not  Congress,  can 
conduct  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Congressional  foreign  policy  support  by 
appropriation  is  also  impaired  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive assumes  leadership  for  this  Govern- 
ment in  coercing  another  to  yield  to  military 
blackmail,  and  in  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Yet  the  administration,  in 
concert  with  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the 
U.N.,  did  precisely  this  to  assure  the  success 
of  Indonesia's  threats  of  seizure  of  west  New 
Guinea  from  the  Netherlands. 

This  helped  to  build  up  the  revolt  In  Con- 
gress. And  In  furthering  the  revolt  Congress, 
of  course.  Is  using  its  constitutional  pKJwer  to 
cut  authorizations  and  grants  from  the  rev- 
enues contributed  by  American  taxpayers. 
Thus  again  the  Constitution  annoys  one  arm 
of  the  trulne  Federal  Government  by  getting 
In  Its  way. 

Yet  though  this  constitutional  power,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  tendency  to  Invoke  it,  are 
plain,  strangely  enough  the  Secretary  of  State 
"doesn't  understand  It." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  my  amendment  No.  317.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  full  attendance  of 
Senators  for  debate  on  the  amendment,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  228  Leg.) 

Aiken  Bible  Case 

Allott  Bogsgs  Church 

Anderson  Brewster  Clark 

Bartlett  Burdlck  Cooper 

Bayh  Byrd,  Va.  Cotton 

Beall  Cannon  Curtis 

Bennett  Carlson  Dlrksen 


Dodd 

Domtnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 


Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magrnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Ncubcrgcr 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair  >.  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  debate  during  the  past  2  weeks 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  editorial 
comment.  On  November  10,  1963,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Tired  of  It  All,"  express- 
es what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

'  I  am  confident  that  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  approves  will  reflect  the  demands 
of  the  American  people  that  our  tax  dol- 
lars be  expended  with  greater  care  and 
discrimination. 

I  now  read  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Tired  of  It  All,"  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

TiHED  OF  It  All 

President  Kennedy,  In  accepting  a  dis- 
tinguished service  award  from  a  Protestant 
group,  got  in  the  following  plug  for  bis 
foreign  aid  program : 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  shoulder  this  burden.  •  •  •  Some  say  they 
are  tiring  of  this  task,  or  tired  of  world 
problems,  or  tired  of  hearing  those  who  re- 
ceive our  aid  disagree  with  our  diplomacy. 
But  what  kind  of  spirit  Is  that?  Are  we 
tired  of  living  In  a  free  world?  Do  we  ex- 
pect to  make  It  over  In  our  own  image?  Are 
we  going  to  quit  now  because  there  are 
problems  not  yet  solved? 

The  Implication  here  is  that  the  American 
people  (who  have  been  lugging  the  foreign 
aid  load  for  17  years)  are  ready,  willing,  and 
happy  to  keep  on  lugging  it.  Some  other 
President.  17  years  in  the  future,  may  be 
saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  we 
dissent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  American  people, 
or  most  of  them,  are  sick  and  tired  of  forelm 


aid.  They  are  fed  up  with  doling  out  billions 
In  American  tax  dollars  to  people  who 
couldn't  care  less  about  what  we  in  this  coun- 
try like  to  speak  of  as  "the  American  way  of 
life."  They  are  bored  to  tears  with  the 
threadbare  argument  that  the  Communists 
will  take  over  the  world  unless  we  pay  the 
bills  for  countries  which  don't  know  or  care 
which  team  they  are  playing  on,  assuming 
that  they  are  willing  to  play  on  any  team. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  can't  even  feed  his  own 
people.  Why  not  let  him  try  this  foreign 
aid  load  for  size? 

To  sum  up,  we  think  the  American  people, 
as  far  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  have  just 
about  had  it.  And  we  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  underlies  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress— an  attitude  which  the  President  either 
can't  or  won't  understand. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  will  pass  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  the  appropriation  will  be 
sharply  cut  back.  And  it  should  be.  The 
88th  Congress  will  go  down  In  history  (with 
applause)  if  it  begins  the  quick  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  the  Yankee 
dollar,  will  go  either  to  pot  or  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  concur  with  what  is  written  in  the 
editorial.  It  certainly  expresses  my 
opinion.  I  believe  it  expresses  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
yielding  to  me. 


CAN  LAWS  MAKE  MEN  EQUAL? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  thought-provok- 
ing articles  that  I  have  read  in  a  long 
time  appears  in  the  November  18  issue 
of  US.  News  &  World  Report.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenay.  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nashville,  Term. 

I  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  others  will  find 
the  article  worthwhile  reading,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Laws  Make  Men  Equal? — A  Minister's 
Answer 

(By  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenay,  minister  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

(Note. — "Equality" — That's  the  battle  cry 
now,  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  But  what  does  it  really  mean?  Are 
all  men  actually  equal?  Can  they  be  made 
equal  by  laws  or  by  other  government  ac- 
tion? Does  liberty  necessarily  provide 
equality?  Can  democracy  guarantee  it? 
This  problem  of  "equality,"  says  a  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  minister,  "may  be  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  problem  of  our  day."  In  a  sermon 
that  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  this 
minister  discusses  the  whole  question  of  in- 
dividual rights — also  of  individual  and  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.) 

During  the  past  summer  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  raucous  sounds  of  conflict  In  Bir- 
mingham, Chicago.  New  York,  and  Danville. 
It  was  also  redolent  with  discord  within  the 
United  Nations,  and  within  the  backward 
countries  demanding  recognition.  Accom- 
panying these  was  the  endless  struggle  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  seemingly  endless 
drain  of  our  resources  into  the  giveaway  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad.  The  air  was 
charged  with  social  electricity  as  individuals, 
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groups  and  nations  fought  for  new  statu* 
under  the  banner  of  equality. 

Equality  has  Intoxicated  the  modem  world. 
Men  walk  starry-eyed  through  streets  and 
halls  dreaming  of  new  days  and  improved 
status.  The  whole  world  seems  In  a  pep- 
rally  mood,  and  the  bonfires  grow  larger  and 
burn  more  fiercely,  even  as  the  songs,  chants, 
and  shouts  of  the  participants  become  louder 
and  more  fervent.  In  a  thousand  tongues 
men  scream  their  demands  for  equality,  for 
place,  for  recognition,  for  rights,  for  privi- 
leges. 

As  one  listens,  he  frequently  hears  the 
words,  "All  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  But 
the  words  never  end  there,  but  hurry  on 
to  declare  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  make  all  men  equal  and  to 
maintain  equality  amongst  men.  Still  other 
words  are  heard,  declaring  that  democracy 
has  failed  to  establish  equality,  and  that 
man,  therefore,  miast  now  ttirn  to  socialism 
and  communism. 

In  my  summer  setting,  close  to  nattire, 
I  looked  around  for  evidences  of  equality 
in  nature,  and  found  none.  Trees  and  hills 
are  not  the  same  In  breadth  and  height. 
Rivers  and  lakes  are  not  of  uniform  size. 
Not  all  animals  and  birds  are  swift  and 
beautiful.  The  Hon  does  not  recognize  the 
equalness  of  the  antelope,  nor  the  fox  the 
rabbit.  Some  fields  are  fertile  and  others 
sterile,  and  clouda  and  puddles  are  not  the 
same,  though  both  are  water  created.  In 
nature  Inequality  seems  to  prevail,  and  yet 
the  Inequalities  of  nature  produce  the  beauty 
we  admire. 

As  I  thought  of  it.  the  same  seemed  to  be 
true  of  history.  Nations  and  races  do  differ 
In  size,  wealth,  prestige,  power,  creativity, 
and  vision.  Some  soar  like  eagles.  Some 
build  like  beavers.  Some  grow  like  vege- 
tables and  weeds  In  the  garden  called  the 
earth.  Between  Individuals,  races,  groups, 
and  nations  there  are  broad  differences,  and 
equality  is  not  a  characteristic  of  either 
nature  or  human  nature. 

Having  reached  this  point,  my  mind  asked 
the  question,  "Can  we  have  both  freedom 
and  equality?"  Someone  has  said,  "Freedom 
without  equality  tends  to  become  license. 
Equality  without  freedom  tends  to  produce 
stagoatlon."  How  can  these  great  objectives 
be  secured  wlthotrt  damage  to  the  highest 
social  system  men  have  yet  devised — democ- 
racy? 

Looking  back  across  history,  I  realize :  that 
the  Jews  preached  concern  for  the  poor,  but 
not  equality.  The  Greeks  preached  democ- 
racy, but  not  equality.  The  Romans 
preached  Justice  under  law,  but  not  equal- 
ity. The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  preached 
Christ,  but  not  equality.  In  fact,  not  until 
the  French  Revolution  did  men  openly  affirm 
that  "Men  are  born  and  always  continue  free 
and  equal  In  respect  to  their  rights."  and 
not  until  our  declaration  declared  that  "All 
men  are  created  equal"  did  the  world  come 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  equality.  These 
two  events  placed  a  new  chemical  in  the 
cup  of  life,  and  the  contents  of  that  cup 
are  changing  men. 

Here  I  paused  to  rethink  the  words.  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  Are  they?  I  could 
see  that  all  men  are  created  equally  helpless, 
equally  Ignorant,  equally  inexperienced, 
equally  sin  touched,  but  I  could  not  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  be  created  equal  in  any 
other  sense.  Men  do  not  begin  life  with  an 
even  sUrt  for  all.  Their  beginnings  are 
marked  by  differences  in  pedigrees,  health, 
educational  and  moral  levels,  economic 
strength,  social  status,  and  personality  po- 
tentials. There  are  broad  differences  In  tem- 
perament, talents,  drives,  and  desires.  Tliey 
do  not  begin  life  on  a  common  line. 

And  what  of  the  so-called  unalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
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of  happiness?  Life  Is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
so  are  liberty  and  happiness — In  a  certain 
sense.  But  being  born  is  never  enough. 
Getting  here  alive  Is  only  a  beginning.  In 
order  to  really  live,  one  needs  medical  scl- 
enoe,  proper  nutrition,  adequate  care,  and 
a  chance  to  become  educated  and  equipped 
for  adult  responsibilities.  As  to  liberty,  It  is 
not  something  that  comes  with  birth.  Lib- 
erty is  man  created,  man  achieved,  and  man 
maintained.  God  approves  it,  but  man  must 
win  it. 

Happiness  is  a  byproduct  of  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  something  granted  us  by  birth. 
It,  too.  is  something  we  achieve  by  effort.  It 
depends  on  many  things:  employment,  pur- 
pose, personal  development,  and  the  right  use 
of  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  life.  Life 
God  gives,  but  liberty  and  happiness  we 
must  achieve. 

Having  reached  that  sUte  of  mind,  I  won- 
dered why  men  ever  thought  that  govern- 
ment could  make  men  equal  and  keep  them 
equal.  How  can  mere  laws  produce  equality 
among  men  on  a  heart  level?  How  can 
coerced  fellowship  ever  become  real  fel- 
lowship? 

what  government  must  do 
That  government  has  a  role  to  play  In 
the  mighty,  moving  drama  of  man's  progress 
Is  not  to  be  denied.  Our  Constitution  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights  stand  to  aflirm  It.  It  Is  the 
function  of  government  to  state  the  condi- 
tions of  liberty,  equality,  and  responsibility, 
but  unless  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  to  give 
life  to  the  law.  it  will  not  work.  The  pro- 
hibition era  proved  that  beyond  our  con- 
testing. 

Then  why  do  we  believe  and  state  In  our 
legal  documents  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  and  have  "unalienable  rights"? 

I  presume  it  Is  because  we  must  find  some 
means  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  power- 
ful and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
Great  power,  unpollced.  tends  to  become  de- 
structive power.  The  rights  of  the  weak  tend 
to  be  lost  in  a  land  where  only  the  strong 
prevail. 

We  all  understand  this,  even  as  we  all 
realize  that  the  clamor  for  equality  is  always 
a  push  from  below  rather  than  a  pull  from 
above,  although  it  has  often  been  both  in 
these  United  States.  Slaves  have  never  en- 
joyed being  slaves.  The  poor  have  never  en- 
Joyed  being  poor.  The  exploited  have  never 
been  happy  with  exploitation.  Those  who 
fall  have  never  been  proud  of  their  short- 
comings, and  the  employed  have  always  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  the 
employers. 

It  is  from  this  level  of  life  that  the  hunger 
for  equality  rises.  It  is  here  that  Utopia  dis- 
plays its  broad  green  fields  and  still  waters. 
It  is  from  here  that  the  valley  of  Shangri-La 
appears  as  the  answer  to  all  the  ills  of  man. 
It  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  masses  that  pro- 
vides the  soil  for  hope  In  those  who  will  not 
surrender  to  the  accidents  of  birth  and  en- 
vironment, and  It  U  well  that  It  Is  so. 

And  yet,  one  must  face  facts.  In  any  class- 
room of  pupils  only  a  few  qualify  under  the 
letter  A.  Below  these  leaders  of  the  class  are 
the  B  students,  and  then  the  C's.  and  then 
the  D*.  and  then  the  Ps.  Some,  by  ability 
and  effort,  rise  to  the  top.  while  others,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  ability  or  application,  take 
their  places  on  the  descending  curve  of 
scholarship. 

In  every  nation  it  Is  the  same.  Only  a 
small  percenuge  of  people  have  the  ability, 
the  desire,  the  drive,  the  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice,  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  suc- 
cess in  any  realm.  The  people  who  struggle 
to  succeed  are  never  interested  in  equality, 
but  In  superiority.  Their  goal  is  never  the 
level  of  the  masses,  but  a  level  above  the 
masses.  They  endorse  and  espouse  liberty 
because  it  creates  for  them  a  favorable  cli- 
mate In  which  to  think,  plan,  create,  work 
and  achieve  according  to  their  abilities  and 


desires.  They  never  pace  themselves  by  the 
speed  of  the  mediocre,  but  by  the  speed  of 
the  best.  They  are  never  satisfied  by  crumbs; 
they  want  half  loaves  and  whole  loaves. 

PEOPLE  WHO  MAKE  PROGRESS 

It  is  such  people  who  made  America  possi- 
ble, and  who  have  always  led  men  In  the  up- 
ward climb.  They  are.  In  truth,  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race.  It  Is  their  Ideas  and 
creatlveness  that  establish  businesses  and  In- 
dtistrles,  thereby  providing  employment  for 
others,  and  the  taxes  that  make  commiuilty 
and  national  progress  possible.  They  furnish 
our  best  leadership,  and  give  to  the  Nation 
our  best  guarantee  of  sectirlty.  It  U  because 
of  them  that  progress  Is  produced  In  all  areas 
of  life — the  Intellectual,  the  artlsUc.  the  eco- 
nomic, the  governmental  and  the  social. 
While  they  did  not  build  America  alone,  they 
provided  the  means  whereby  our  Nation  came 
into  existence  and  has  continued  on  Its  up- 
ward way. 

Looking  critically  at  such  a  line  of  thought, 
I  suddenly  realized  that  the  auccesa  of  the 
few  creates  the  Inequalitlea  that  locun  large 
In  the  minds  of  the  many.  The  haves  high- 
lite  the  have-nots.  It  Is  the  successful  who 
outlive  the  failures  and  all  others  who  take 
their  places  on  the  curve  of  life  as  it  sweeps 
downward. 

During  my  summer  days  it  seemed  to  me 
that: 

It  Is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  succeed, 
and  others  to  fall. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  get  by,  and 
others  to  achieve. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  have-littles  to  want 
more. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  successful  to  seek  to 
dominate. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  those  who  are  unsuc- 
cessful to  resent  It. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  poor  to  envy. 
It  Is  the  nature  of  the  wealthy  to  assume 
unjust  privileges. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  those  who  inherit 
wealth  to  vise  it  well,  to  mlsxise  it.  or  to  feel 
guilty  because  they  have  It. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  Intellectuals  who  re- 
ceive their  compensation  from  taxes  or  the 
gifts  of  the  economically  successful  to  advo- 
cate a  change  pf  system  In  order  to  get  one 
wherein  the  Intellectuals  will  be  generously 
rewarded  as  business  executives  under  free 
enterprise. 

It  is  because  men  are  uneqtial  In  ability 
and  drive,  in  opportunities  for  recognition 
and  advancement,  in  rewards  for  work  done 
and  services  rendered  that  people  become 
restless  socially.  It  Is  the  Inequalities  of 
humanity  that  create  the  crusaders  for 
equality.  In  the  18th  century  men  looked 
to  democracy  as  the  answer  to  the  inequali- 
ties amongst  men,  and  now  In  the  20th 
men  look  toward  socialism  and  communism. 
Democracy,  as  we  have  tried  to  shape  It  In 
America,  has  been  heavily  Impregnated  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Judaism  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  Because  of  this,  we  are  sus- 
picious of  any  system  that  advocates  the 
big  lie,  covetousness.  greed,  the  stealing  of 
property,  the  destruction  of  life,  and  the  tak- 
ing away  of  liberties.  Democracy  condemns 
without  reservations  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property  and  capital  by  the  state  and 
the  regimenting  of  human  beings  like  ani- 
mals on  a  farm.  Our  democracy  is  not  per- 
fect. Imperfections  exist,  but  its  virtues  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  system  mankind 
has  tried. 

These  observations  moved  me  then  to 
reach  certain  opinions  concerning  American 
democracy: 

1.  Democracy  was  never  created  to  be  a 
leveler  of  men.  It  was  created  to  be  a  lifter, 
a  developer  of  men. 

2.  Democracy  was  created  to  let  the  gifted, 
the  energetic  and  the  creative  rise  to  high 
heights  of  human  achievement  and  to  let 
each  man  find  his  own  level  on  the  stairway 
of  existence. 
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3.  Democracy  wa«  created  to  help  men 
meet  responBlbUltles  and  shirk  no  duties. 
That  Is  why  our  Nation  has  been  concerned 
about  the  honest  needs  of  Its  citizens.  We 
lend  the  world  In  Justice,  even  though  Justice 
does  not  always  move  with  prompt  alacrity. 
Our  Nation  has  been  noted  for  the  size  of 
Its  heart,  and  not  merely  for  the  size  of 
Its  pocketbook. 

4.  E>emocracy  demands  that  the  Nation 
be  governed  by  the  capable,  the  honorable, 
the  far-seeing,  the  clear-seeing,  and  not  by 
mediocre  men.  In  the  beginning.  It  was  so. 
May  It  be  so  again. 

5.  Democracy  demands  more  from  men 
than  any  other  system  In  the  realm  of  self- 
dlsclpllne.  dependability,  cooperatlveness. 
Industry,  thrift,  and  honor.  Democracy  will 
not  work  when  party  politics  are  not  guided 
by  basic  ethical  principles.  For  a  party  to 
foster  class  consciousness,  class  conflict,  mis- 
representation, covetousness.  violence,  theft, 
and  an  open  defiance  of  established  law  is 
to  breed  anarchy. 

6.  Democracy  must  give  to  all  Its  people 
the  following  rights: 

The  right  to  equal  learning. 

The  right  to  equal  employment. 

The  right  to  equal  treatment. 

The  right  to  equal  Justice. 

The  right  to  adequate  housing. 

The  right  to  vote. 

The  meditations  of  the  summer  convinced 
me  that  governments  of  themselves  cannot 
make  men  equal  or  remake  men  Into  the 
beings  they  ought  to  be.  That  Is  a  spiritual 
venture,  not  an  economic  and  political  one. 
A  change  from  democracy  to  either  socialism 
or  communism,  or  a  change  from  private 
capitalism  to  state  capitalism,  will  not  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  mankind;  it  merely 
shifts   the   areas  of  power. 

I  am  disturbed,  therefore,  when  church 
leaders  and  church  groups  seem  to  advocate 
socialistic  means  and  objectives  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  democracy,  and 
especially  the  problems  of  equality.  This 
is  especially  true  when  certain  leaders  voice 
slogans  that  appear  logical  and  Christian, 
but  are  not.     Let  me  name  four: 

1.  "The  world  owes  every  man  a  living." 
No,  it  doesn't.  Christian  ethics  have  never 
said  so,  and  I  ha  v.*  never  known  any  man 
worth  his  salt  who  has  claimed  special  rights 
under  such  a  slogan.  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
lazy,  the  inept,  and  the  failures.  Such  a 
slogan  is  a  far  cry  from  our  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  needy,  which,  of  course.  Is  our 
duty. 

2.  "Production  for  use,  and  not  for  profit." 
That  sounds  good,  but  it  is  as  phony  as  a 
Russian  promise.  It  is  profits  that  have 
produced  the  blessings  of  our  Nation  and 
enabled  her  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Profits  are  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  society.  When  the  state 
takes  over  under  the  slogan  of  "\ise,  not 
profits,"  men  lose  their  liberties  and  their 
standard  of  living.  Such  a  switch  merely 
augments  the  Insatiable  appetite  of  the  state. 

3.  "Human  rights,  not  property  rights." 
As  I  look  out  over  the  world,  one  thing  is 
clear:  Where  there  are  not  private  property 
rights,  there  are  no  human  rights.  Private 
property  rights  form  the  seedbed  In  which 
human  rights  mature.  As  long  as  private 
property  rights  are  clear,  human  rights  will 
flourish. 

4.  "The  end  Justifies  the  means."  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  ethics  the  statement  is  not 
true.  It  was  Just  such  a  statement  that 
produced  the  crucifixion  of  Jesxis,  the  torture 
of  the  martyrs,  the  burning  of  witches,  and 
the  denial  of  life  and  liberty  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  current  commvmlstlc  lands. 

Churchmen,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who 
seek  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  society 
through  socialistic  processes,  rather  than 
democratic  ones  within  the  free  enterprise 
system,  are  heading  down  a  road  that  leads 


toward  darkness.  Only  by  encouraging 
Christians  to  envy,  to  covet,  to  be  class  con- 
scious, to  foster  class  conflict,  and  to  ap- 
prove stealing  and  even  murder,  can  such 
objectives  be  attained.  To  realize  them 
would  bring  about  a  broad  denial  of  law  and 
order  and  the  orderly  handling  of  social 
problems.  Whenever  we  as  a  church,  an 
educational  system,  or  a  Supreme  Court  en- 
courage people  to  misrepresent  facts,  to  use 
force  wrongfully,  to  flout  law  and  order  and 
to  stimulate  bitterness  and  hatred,  we  depart 
from  logic.  Americanism  and  Christianity. 

BLAMING     THE     PROSPEROUS 

I  unhesltantly  oppose  the  use  of  soolnllsttc 
and  communistic  methods  In  the  solving  of 
the  problems  of  our  free  enterprise  democ- 
racy. Our  problems  are  problems  of  human 
nature  rather  than  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology. The  man  who  has  two  cars  Is  not 
preventing  another  from  having  one.  The 
man  who  earns  $50,000  H  year  is  not  robbing 
him  who  receives  9300  a  month.  The  man 
who  owns  a  good  house  does  not  thereby 
force  another  man  to  dwell  In  the  slums. 
And  the  people  who  prosper  under  ovir  sys- 
tem cannot  be  blamed  for  the  problems  that 
plague  the  lives  of  those  who  compose  the 
lower  25  percent  of  the  Nation.  The  so- 
called  privileged  are  not  always  a  credit  to 
either  church  or -state,  but  they  are  not.  In 
the  main,  parasites  on  the  body  politic.  We 
are,  therefore,  wrong  when  we  damn  the  suc- 
cessful, the  wealthy,  the  enlightened,  and  the 
patriotic  in  order  to  gain  what  we  call 
equality. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  the  redistribution  of  wealth  will  not 
solve  the  human  problem  that  plagues  us. 
Wealth  Is  not  fairly  distributed  In  any  land 
under  the  sun;  It  never  has  been  and,  I 
presume,  never  will  be.  Nor  do  we  solve  so- 
cial predicaments  when  we  blame  the  top  20 
percent  of  our  people  for  the  Inequities  that 
seem  to  mark  the  80  percent. 

Nor  Is  It  logical  for  our  Government  to  be 
forever  emphasizing  the  neglected  duties  of 
the  employers,  while  Ignoring  almost  totally 
the  neglected  duties  of  the  rest  of  us.  The 
wealthy  have  many  sins  to  confess,  but  so 
do  we.  And  when  we  come  to  the  advocacy 
of  moving  from  private  capitalism  to  state 
capitalism,  and  the  listing  of  the  sins  of 
democracy  while  Ignoring  Its  multiple  vir- 
tues, and  assuming  that  virtue  resides  in  the 
have-nots,  but  not  In  the  haves,  I  can  only 
shake  my  head  at  the  presumed  wisdom  of 
such  positions. 

Let  no  one  hearing  my  voice  conclude  that 
I  am  speaking  as  a  have  or  a  defender  of 
the  haves.  Let  no  one  believe  that  I  am  un- 
concerned about  those  in  our  midst  whose 
rights  are  often  ignored  and  whose  status 
is  questioned.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  sins  of 
the  privileged  any  more  than  I  am  the  sins  of 
the  underprivileged.  The  business  leaders 
do  not  need  my  voice  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion; they  are  strong  defenders  of  them- 
selves. But  I  have  walked  the  roads  of  life 
with  men  of  all  classes,  and  have  reached 
one  conclusion:  "There  Is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one."  We  are  all  bearers  of  the  tell- 
tale gray  of  selflshness.  The  5  o'clock 
shadow  Is  on  all  our  faces. 

The  Lord  I  love  and  serve  was  not  overly 
optimistic  about  humanity.  He  knew  man 
as  he  Is,  and  worked  with  him  for  what  he 
could  become.  He  ministered  to  the  multi- 
tude, teaching,  healing,  feeding,  encoviraglng, 
comforting,  but  he  never  assumed  that 
equality  was  part  of  the  human  scene.  He 
talked  of  love  and  nelghborllness,  but  not 
equality. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  New  Testament 
puts  the  emphasis  on  brotherhood  and  not 
equality.  It  emphasizes  responsibilities,  not 
privileges.  It  stresses  love  toward  God  and 
love  toward  neighbor.  It  seeks  to  create  a 
church  that  will  be  brotherly  within,  and 
concerned  for  those  without.     It  urges  men 


to  find  the  God-way  to  selfhood,  success  and 
happiness,  and  offers  a  heat-treated  cell  to  all 
who  misuse  life,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 

Paul.  In  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
denounced  the  lack  of  brotherhood  within 
the  church,  and  urged  men  to  be  concerned 
for  one  another,  but  he  did  not  assume 
equality  to  be  one  of  the  "must"  character- 
istics of  Christianity.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  love  without  dllTerences,  but  love  In  spite 
of  them. 

The  church,  as  someone  has  said,  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  It  Is  easier  to  create 
liberty  than  it  Is  to  establish  equality.  It 
has  always  known  that  equality  can  only  be 
had  by  a  loss  of  certain  liberties.  If  men 
want  equality  above  all  else,  they  may  best 
find  It  In  communism.  If  men  want  liberty 
and  a  fair  portion  of  equality,  they  must  turn 
toward  democracy. 

What  the  world  needs  Is  a  change  of  heart, 
a  change  of  climate  born  of  faith  In  God,  a 
reaching  up  that  there  may  be  a  reaching 
out,  a  confession  that  produces  a  new  dedi- 
cation. This  governments  and  laws  cannot 
create,  for  governments  and  laws  are  but 
the  refiection  of  the  standards  of  a  people. 

Everything  In  social  Christianity  depends 
on  the  wise  use  of  possessions,  time  and  tal- 
ents, and  only  when  we.  Christian  members 
of  a  democracy,  become  good  stewards  of  the 
things  that  bless  life  do  we  begin  to  move 
In  the  direction  of  righteousness  and  Justice, 
peace  and  true  prosperity. 

LIBERTY  FIRST THEN  EQ0ALITT 

The  problem  of  equality  may  be  In  many 
ways  the  greatest  problem  of  our  day.  We 
cannot  solve  It  by  goveriunent,  and  we  shall 
not  solve  It  en  masse.  Only  when  we  as 
Christians  take  seriously  the  teachings  and 
example  of  Jesus  shall  equality  and  liberty 
exist  without  detraction  or  subtraction. 
Only  when  we  stand  before  God  confessing 
our  needs  shall  we  be  empowered  to  meet 
the  needs  of  others. 

If  I  must  choose  between  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, I  must  choose  liberty  and  then  hope 
and  work  for  equality,  for  such  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  Christian's  way. 


ANTI-SEMmSM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  No- 
vember 9  marked  one  of  history's  most 
tragic  anniversaries.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  on  November  9,  1938,  Hitler's  storm 
troopers  turned  on  the  German  Jewish 
community,  murdering  and  injuring 
large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  arresting  20,000  who  were  sent 
to  concentration  camps.  Hundreds  of 
synagogues  were  set  on  fire;  thousands 
of  shops  and  homes  were  looted  and  de- 
stroyed. So  much  glass  was  broken  that 
the  night  has  been  described  as  "the 
night  of  the  broken  glass."  The  Jews 
had  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  their 
own  property  and,  in  addition,  were 
shouldered  with  a  collective  fine  of  1 
million  Reichsmarks. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign of  organized  terror  and  destruc- 
tion that  did  not  stop  until  the  Nazis 
were  defeated  in  the  worst  war  of  all 
times,  and  until  millions  of  Jews  were 
slaughtered. 

Now,  25  years  later,  3  million  Jewish 
survivors  of  Hitler's  Europe  are  being 
hounded  by  the  Soviet  Government  that 
seeks  to  blame  Jews  for  Its  moral  and 
economic  failures.  Persecution  of  Jews 
is  on  the  increase;  the  outlook  is  omi- 
nous. Jewish  leaders  are  being  executed 
following  widely  publicized  show  trials. 
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The  press,  radio,  and  TV  are  heaping  in- 
sult and  slander  on  Jews,  branding 
them  as  spies  and  swindlers.  Syna- 
gogues are  being  closed,  and  Jewish  cem- 
eteries are  being  desecrated.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  a  policy  begun  by 
Stalin,  and  never  repudiated  by  Khru- 
shchev. 

State  sponsored  anti-Semitism  is  often 
a  successful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  state,  functioning  to  direct  public 
attention  away  from  these  problems, 
while  projecting  the  blame  to  a  defense- 
less scapegoat.  This  is  a  phantom  solu- 
tion, however,  leaving  the  real  problems 
unattended  and  out  of  sight  where  they 
grow  undisturbed.  The  ensuing  des- 
perate situation  breeds  tyrannical  lead- 
ers and  predisposes  to  reckless  explo- 
sions of  international  violence. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi  extermina- 
tion program,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  all,  and 
of  peace  itself,  depend  on  the  refusal  of 
the  civilized  world  to  accept  minority 
group  persecution  as  state  policy.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Soviets  will 
relent  in  this  increasing  campaign  of 
anti-Semitism  as  required  by  minimum 
standards  of  human  justice,  and  as  so 
prominently  expressed  in  their  own  con 
stitution. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Committee  for  Support  of  the 
Public  Schools  was  formed  in  January 
1962  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  national 
leaders  in  business,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  the  professions.  Their  goals  are  to 
promote  an  increase  in  financial  support 
of  public  schools  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  a  reorganization  of  school  fi- 
nance in  order  to  develop  a  coordinated, 
fair  and  effective  system  of  school  sup- 
port I 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  worthy  causes  I  need  not  enum- 
erate for  my  colleagues,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee.  Mrs.  Meyer 
addressed  the  Great  Neck  Education  As- 
sociation of  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  and  because  her  speech  is  so 
timely  and  thoughtful,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Pays  To  Educate 
(By    Agnes    E.    Meyer,    chairman.    National 

Committee    for    Support    of    the    Public 

Schools) 

That  may  sound  like  a  materialistic  title. 
But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  our  public  school 
sy-stem  has  always  been  and  still  Is  the 
principal  source  of  America's  high  per  capita 
productivity.  In  the  modem  technological 
world— a  world  that  Is  headed  toward  a  new 
historical  era  In  which  our  place  amongst 
other  nations  will  l>e  a  question  of  brains 
rather  than  brawn — education  has  assumed 
such  Importance  that  the  country  which 
does  not  value  a  first-rate  system  of  public 
schools  Is  doomed. 

And  yet  we  find  growing  resistance  to  the 
approval  of  school  budgets  and  bond  issues. 
This  has  happened  In  Great  Neck  and  other 


communities.  In  some  communities  battles 
oveis  school  expenditures  have  left  scars  on 
the  body  politic.  Nor  can  we  look  upon  these 
contests  as  a  struggle  between  the  angels 
of  light  and  darkness.  Rather,  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  public  schools  derive  main- 
ly from  these  factors: 

1.  High  taxation  generally  and  especially 
at  the  Federal  level. 

2.  Lack  of  realization  by  many  citizens 
that  the  Improvement  of  the  public  schools  Is 
a  matter  of  high.  If  not  of  first,  priority. 

3.  Our  attempt  to  meet  the  mounting, 
and  necessarily  mounting,  costs  of  public 
education  by  means  of  an  archaic  system  of 
financial   support. 

The  American  public  school  system  was 
built  on  a  financial  structure  keyed  mainly 
to  the  local  property  tax.  A  century  ago 
this  tax  was  an  acceptable  measure  of  fiscal 
capacity.  This  Is  no  longer  true.  Yet  we 
continue  to  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  a  vastly 
Increased  public  school  bill  by  a  tax  on 
property.  In  innumerable  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  this  traditional  source  of  support 
for  the  schools  has  reached  the  maximum 
which  It  can  bear.  The  real  estate  tax  can- 
not be  Increased  In  many  local  conununltles 
without  endangering  the  economic  security 
of  many  households. 

If  factors  such  as  those  described  have 
caused  difficulties  In  Great  Neck,  one  may 
readily  Imagine  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  vast  majority  of  communities  which 
are  far  less  favorably  situated. 

The  States  now  recognize  the  necessity  of 
State  support  for  public  schools.  However, 
this  support  Is  curiously  uneven,  ranging 
from  90  percent  of  local  school  expenditures 
In  one  State  to  a  paltry  12  percent  in  an- 
other. Furthermore,  in  most  States  the  tax 
systems  which  provide  the  funds  for  schools 
and  other  State  undertakings  are  frequently 
a  hodgepodge  and  take  little  account  of 
modern  sources  of  fiscal  ability. 

Federal  funds  are  now  expended  for  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  educational  activities 
totaling  $2.2  billion  in  1961-62.  However, 
only  a  fraction  of  this  amount  directly  aids 
the  public  schools  In  the  localities. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  in- 
creases the  difficulty  in  securing  adequate 
State  funds  for  public  schools  by  the  practice 
of  making  substantial  grants  to  the  States 
for  several  pxirposes,  such  as  highway  con- 
struction, on  a  matching  basis.  Lacking 
such  matching  grants,  the  schools  often  are 
placed  on  a  low  priority  when  State  legisla- 
tures appropriate  funds. 

There  are  a  few  fortunate  and  conscien- 
tious conununltles  such  as  yours  that  spend 
$1,250  a  year  per  pupil.  There  Is  a  far  great- 
er number  that  spends  less  than  one-quarter 
of  this  amount  per  pupil,  some  because  they 
are  Indifferent  to  education,  others  because 
they  literally  cannot  afford  a  higher  per  cap- 
ita expenditure.  This  Inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development  is  not  only  a 
grave  injustice;  if  it  Is  allowed  to  continue 
It  will  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  future  of 
our  Republic  for  it  will  result  in  an  ever  in- 
creasing illiterate,  semleducated.  ill-trained 
proletariat — and  by  the  designation  prole- 
tarian is  meant  people  having  no  stake  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  Republic.  By 
starting  the  schools  in  our  city  and  rural 
slums  we  condemn  the  poor  to  continuing 
poverty. 

How  extensive  Is  poverty  in  our  country? 
Far  more  than  most  well-to-do  Americans 
realize.  It  is  officially  recognized  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  American  people  are  living  in 
extreme  destitution.  Above  this  poverty- 
stricken  group  are  about  39  million  people 
who  fall  short  of  what  is  considered  in  our 
country  a  modest  subsistence.  The  chief 
cause  of  poverty  in  our  affluent  society  Is 
ignorance — the  fact  that  these  people  hap- 
pen to  be  born  In  kx^lltiee  where  good  ed- 
ucation and  training  are  not  provided  as  a 


normal  part  of  life.  These  lowest  Income 
groups  are  Inarticulate  and  lacking  In  lead- 
ership. Thus  most  well-to-do  Americans  are 
unaware  of  their  plight.  I  regard  it  as  an 
Important  manifestation  that  the  Negro  is 
now  voicing  a  protest  against  continued  eco- 
nomic and  educational  neglect.  It  should 
help  arouse  the  general  public  to  the  obvious 
truth  that  our  underprivileged  mUllons. 
whether  black  or  white,  must  be  given  equal 
opportunity  for  self-development  If  our  so- 
ciety Is  to  maintain  Its  former  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity and  progress.  Nor  Is  our  democ- 
racy entitled  to  be  called  such,  if  we  de- 
velop a  class  society  in  which  three-fifths  of 
the  population  is  prosperous  and  two-fifths 
struggling  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

In  short,  the  whole  muddled  and  varied 
methods  of  tax  support  for  public  education 
call  for  analysis.  If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  new  and  far  more  costly  needs  of  a  school 
system  that  will  educate  our  children  so  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  can  develop  his 
maximum  capacities — we  must  have  a  sys- 
tem that  can  prepare  our  children  to  live  In 
a  changing  world  whose  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge are  expanding  at  a  frightening  pace. 
Under  the  new  economic,  social,  and  scien- 
tific demands  upon  education,  such  schools 
will  be  very  costly. 

How  can  we  p>ay  for  so  expensive  a  system 
of  public  education?  Realizing  that  even 
some  of  our  most  enlightened  citizens  are 
baffled  by  this  fundamental  problem,  a  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools  has  been  formed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  citizens  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  What  brings  us  together  Is  our  be- 
lief that  survival  and  progress  of  the  United 
States  depend  as  never  before  upon  the  full 
development  of  oiu-  human  resoxu-ces.  To 
pay  for  our  schools  Is  a  difficult  task,  espe- 
cially In  a  period  when  far  too  many  Amer- 
icans are  appalled  by  the  financial  strain  of 
military  security  and  foreign  aid,  to  say  noth. 
Ing  of  social  security  and  unemployment  In- 
surance. But  our  national  committee  is 
convinced  that  better  public  education  for 
all  will  contribute  vitally  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  by  raising  the  rate  of  na- 
tional productivity,  and  by  producing  the 
trained  personnel  that  is  more  important  to 
the  security  of  our  country  than  the  atom 
bomb.  If  we  are  strong  here  at  home  we 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  maintain  the 
world  leadership  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
us.  And,  assuredly,  we  can  Influence  foreign 
nations,  whether  friend  or  foe,  far  better 
through  our  own  exemplary  performance 
than  through  the  exhortations  and  promises 
of  our  statesmen. 

What  then  is  the  program  of  our  National 
Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools?  We  are  not  a  lobbying  group.  As 
a  conunlttee  we  are  neither  for  nor  against 
any  legislation  for  support  of  education, 
though  our  members  are  free  as  individuals 
to  do  as  they  please.  Our  program  is  educa- 
tional. We  are  convinced,  both  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  among  our  membership, 
that  a  much  stronger  national  determina- 
tion to  Improve  the  scope  and  quality  of 
public  education  is  urgently  needed,  is  in 
fact  the  Nation's  major  problem. 

To  awaken  people  to  the  fact  that  this 
must  be  a  nationwide  concern  and  a  nation- 
wide movement,  we  invited  our  entire  mem- 
bership last  April  to  a  3 -day  conference  of 
which  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
stated:  "At  Its  first  national  conference  the 
committee  put  on  as  impressive  a  display  of 
blue  ribbon  talent  from  Industry,  govern- 
ment, communications,  and  education  as 
the  Nation's  Capital  has  seen  In  many  years" 
It  was  attended  by  300  community  leaders 
from  48  States,  all  of  whom  paid  their  own 
way,  put  aside  Important  professional,  busi- 
ness, and  personal  obligations  because  they 
are,  one  and  all,  people  who  put  education  at 
the  top  of  their  priorities.  Our  speakers 
made  It  clear  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  second 
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Industrial  revolution  that  will  b«  more  pro- 
longed, more  severe,  more  complex  and  thus 
creating  more  hiunan  misery  than  the  first 
Industrial  revolution  that  gave  ub  Karl  Marx, 
unless  we  develop  the  educational  statesman- 
Khip  that  will  rapidly  adjust  our  public 
schools  to  the  needs  of  a  new  era.  We  have 
made  a  summary  of  the  speeches  In  a  booklet 
called  "Light  A  Fire",  a  title  taken  from  my 
farewell  message  to  the  committee  members. 
In  which  I  said:  "Because  of  the  size  of 
America  and  its  present  apathy  the  Individ- 
ual citizen  feels  his  own  effort  Is  often  In- 
significant and  even  futile.  But  the  secret 
of  the  fight  for  education  Is  that  It  can  be 
won  by  each  individual  committee  member 
working  steadily  and  intelligently  In  his  own 
community.  On  Main  Street.  In  the  city 
hall,  in  the  capitals  of  our  States,  we  mem- 
bers of  the  national  commltl^ee  must  each 
light  our  fires.  They  will  spread  from  the 
States  to  Congress  once  the  fire  begins  to 
burn  brightly  in  the  grassroots." 

The  program  of  our  committee  is  different 
from  «^hat  of  any  previous  national  conunit- 
tee  to  improve  the  educational  system.  It  Is 
specifically  dedicated  to  a  single  aim:  to 
stimulate  more  adequate  financial  support 
of  public  education.  This  entails,  however, 
that  we  make  it  crj'stal  clear  why  and  how 
education  must  now  be  transformed  without 
delay.  We  are  not  In  competition  with  or- 
ganizations having  similar  aims  who  are 
already  in  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  we 
work  In  close  cooperation  with  organizations 
at  the  grassroots  level,  the  State  and  local 
citizens  committee,  the  PTA's,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  other  large  women's 
and  men's  clubs. 

The  National  Office  in  Washington  (1424 
16th  Street  NW.)  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  on  school  problems  and  school 
financing.  But  we  fill  in  the  gaps  of  knowl- 
edge on  such  subjects  by  original  research 
and  factual  studies  because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  people  themselves  will  act  to  im- 
prove their  schools  when  they  are  fully  in- 
formed of  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  speedy 
progress. 

The  committee's  first  effort  to  stimulate 
iinderstanding  and  organized  action  was  to 
publish  a  report  entitled  "Changing  £)emands 
on  Education  and  Their  Fiscal  Implications" 
complied  and  written  by  the  distinguished 
professor  of  education,  John  K.  Norton; 
copies  can  be  purchased  from  our  Washing- 
ton office.  The  report  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  interrelation  of  education  and  eco- 
nomics as  they  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  Nation.  If  you  will 
read  this  report  you  will  find  a  statement  of 
the  main  objectives  of  our  national  commit- 
tee: 

1.  To  publicize  Individual  and  social 
benefits  which  accrue  from  Investment  In 
the  right  kind  and  amount  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

2.  To  focus  public  attention  on  individual 
and  social  problems  associated  with  inade- 
quate schooling  of  a  considerable  percent  of 
citizens. 

3.  To  point  out  areas  of  educational  policy 
and  action  essential  for  full  development  of 
human  resources. 

4.  To  Identify  fiscal  action  essential  to  ade- 
quate financial  support  for  effective  public 
education  at  all  levels  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  14. 

We  have  not  gone  beyond  grrade  14  In  our 
calculation  since  the  public  schools  at  pres- 
ent do  not  envisage  an  education  beyond  the 
age  of  16,  or  of  18  years,  if  the  community 
has  a  Junior  college.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  high  school  population  skyrocketed 
when  the  opportunities  for  employment  of 
unskilled  youngsters  disappeared.  Now  that 
automation  calls  for  people  of  ever  higher 
skills,  it  may  well  be  necessary  to  keep  those 
boys  and  girls  who  do  not  go  to  college  In 
school  until  they  have  been  prepared, 
through  work  and  study  programs,  to  fit  into 


the  changed  and  constantly  changing 
economic  structure.  We  cannot  turn  our 
children  on  the  streets  and  leave  them  un- 
protected against  the  work  hazards  of  today. 
The  evils  of  unemployment  aflllct  all  age 
groups  in  our  labor  force.  But  the  rate  Is 
highest  among  teenagers,  especially  among 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups.  It 
Is  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  continue 
suitable  education  until  the  time  comes 
when  the  individual  is  prepared  to  find  his 
place  as  a  productive  worker — perhaps  until 
he  is  20  or  21.  To  ask  Ill-prepared  youngsters 
to  shift  for  themselves  before  or  even  after 
high  school  will  only  mean  a  still  greater 
Increase  In  crime  and  delinquency.  We  have 
a  choice  of  keeping  all  youth  in  newly 
planned  programs  In  our  schools  or  keeping 
them  on  relief.  Certainly  the  former  Is  more 
humane;  no  human  being  can  be  happy 
without  work.  At  the  same  time  such  work 
and  study  programs  would  be  economically 
more  constructive. 

The  provisions  for  continuing  education 
would  liave  to  be  adjxisted  to  the  geo- 
graphical problems  Involved,  namely  the  re- 
gions of  the  country  which  have  more  pre- 
carious problems  than  others.  We  must  not 
forget  the  Indigenuous  problems  which  con- 
front rural  youth  of  this  age  In  education, 
training,  and  Job  opportunity. 

Economists  have  searched  for  some  factor, 
hitherto  imperfectly  recognized,  to  explain 
the  economic  advance  of  western  society.  It 
is  in  human  resources,  properly  trained,  that 
they  have  found  a  major  factor  of  economic 
growth.  Dr.  Schultz,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  calculated  that  not  less  than  30 
percent  (and  perhaps  as  much  as  60  percent) 
of  the  unexplained  Increase  In  Income  In  the 
Western  World  Is  attributable  to  the  addi- 
tional education  of  workers.  The  Investment 
In  education,  he  maintains,  returns  as  much 
or  more  than  the  Investment  in  physical 
capital.  And  Dr.  Ell  Glnzberg,  of  Columbia 
University,  puts  It  this  way:  "Otu"  economic 
system  is  misnamed.  Capitalism  suggests 
that  the  key  factor  In  development  Is  capi- 
tal: actually  It  is  the  values,  aspirations,  and 
skills  of  people." 

If  we  consider  the  world  scene  we  find  an 
answer  to  the  belief  that  the  Western  nations 
first  became  pro6i>erous  and  that  this  pros- 
perity made  It  possible  for  them  to  have  good 
schools.  A  careful  international  study  as  to 
whether  prosperity  came  before  education 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  ad- 
vanced Western  nations,  education  has  been 
the  precursor  rather  than  the  follower  in  the 
table  of  progress.  Brazil  has  extensive  nat- 
ural resoiirces,  limited  educational  develop- 
ment, and  a  per  capita  income  of  $230.  Den- 
mark with  almost  no  natural  resources  but 
high  educational  development,  has  a  per 
capita  annual  Income  of  $750.  The  compa- 
rable figxires  for  Mexico  and  Switzerland 
are  $220  and  $1,010,  respectively.  Japan, 
with  the  best  school  system  in  Asia  aild  with 
the  highest  rate  of  literacy  in  the  Orient, 
has  also  the  highest  per  capita  Income  In  the 
Par  East. 

These  are  some  of  the  plain  facts  concern- 
ing education  and  productivity  that  must  t>e 
explained  to  the  American  people  if  we  are 
to  overcome  their  lethargy  concerning  the 
need  for  better  public  schools  and  willingness 
to  pay  the  costs. 

One  reason  for  poorly  financed  schools  Is 
the  failure  of  school  programs  to  match  the 
economic  changes  in  other  areas.  For  exam- 
ple, 30  years  ago  the  U.8.  Government  col- 
lected about  one-fifth  of  all  taxes.  Federal, 
State,  and  local.  Today  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  tax  reve- 
nues. Yet  It  pays  only  3.6  percent  of  the 
school  bill  whereas  the  local  communities 
pay  39.4  percent.  Our  school  finance  pat- 
terns have  not  reflected  that  very  important 
shift.  They  are  still  bogged  down  In  the  out- 
moded belief  of  a  prelndustrial  age  that  local 
real  estate  taxes  can  foot  most  of  the  bill. 


Failure  to  recognize  this  change  In  the  tax 
"  structure  has  resulted  In  an  inflexible  atti- 
tude toward  school  expendltiu-es. 

Whether  the  necessary  funds  to  strengthen 
education  will  be  forthcoming  depends  on 
whether  the  American  people  understand  the 
social  and  economic  importance  of  education. 
Do  they  understand  that  education  as  In- 
vestment Is  an  economic  fact  and  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech?  Do  they  understand  the 
outmoded  fiscal  policies  which  block  the 
achievement  of  sound  school  finance  pat- 
terns? Do  they  recognize  the  penalties,  pres- 
ent and  future,  that  attend  the  failure  to 
provide  first-class  schools  for  all  our  cltlziens? 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  so  that  you 
may  see  the  revolution  we  face  In  education, 
as  I  see  It.  This  Nation  Is  headed  for  serious 
trouble.  The  people  who  know  this  keep  still 
about  It.  Most  people  do  not  know  It  because 
they  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  i>ervaslve  afflu- 
ence. 

The  heart  of  the  trouble  is  our  sluggish 
economy.  The  famous  Swedish  sociologist, 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  says  flatly  In  his  last  book, 
"Challenge  to  Affluence":  "The  most  impor- 
tant problem  In  the  world  today  •  •  •  is  that 
America  shall  succeed  In  getting  out  of  the 
rut  of  slow  economic  progress."  He  is  not 
concerned  because  of  any  particular  love  for 
\is.  He  argues  that  a  nation  which  cannot 
solve  Its  own  economic  problems  can  scarcely 
assert  the  leadership  It  should  have  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  Failure  here  at  home  is 
bound  to  produce  lack  of  respect  even  among 
friendly  nations.  For  on  America's  economic 
recovery,  says  Myrdal.  depends  not  only  the 
well-being  of  our  own  citizens  but  to  a  great 
extent  the  well-being  of  the  whole  world. 

Our  economic  problems  are  aggravated  by 
the  rapid  expansion  of  automation  by  which 
we  maintain  and  expand  production  with  a 
fraction  of  the  former  working  force.  Charles 
C.  Kllllngsworth.  professor  of  labor  and  In- 
dustrial relations  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, estimates  that  our  real  rate  of  un- 
employment is  not  6  percent,  as  reported  by 
the  Labor  Department,  but  8.8  percent,  an 
alltlme  high  since  the  great  depression.  The 
number  of  unemployed  youth  between  16 
and  22  Is  anybody's  giiess  since  many  of  the 
unskilled  Negroes  and  whites  do  not  even 
bother  to  register.  The  problem  is  aggra- 
vated by  prejudice  against  the  Negro.  Bad 
as  the  employment  outlook  for  youth  Is  now, 
it  will  grow  worse  without  decisive  action. 
On  July  12  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  said: 
"There  will  be  6,500,000  coming  into  the 
labor  force  In  the  next  32  months  and  unless 
we  do  something  2  million  of  these  could  be 
headed  for  the  scrap  heap."  In  our  auto- 
mated industries  there  will  be  less  and  less 
room  for  the  untrained  worker.  At  the  first 
conference  of  the  National  Conimlttee  for 
Support  of  the  Public  Schools.  Secretary 
Wlrtz  told  us:  "I  suggest  that  automation 
demands  that  the  educational  system.  In  one 
form  or  another,  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  to  It  that  nolxxly  leaves 
school  until  he  or  she  Is  prepared  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  that  Is  available." 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  revolution  In 
education  that  confronts  us.  Emphasis  on 
the  need  for  new  Insights  and  prompt  action 
In  education  of  the  disadvantaged  In  no  way 
diminishes  the  need  for  better  education 
throughout  the  public  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren. Including  those  who  are  able  to  benefit 
by  a  college  education.  But  the  million  or 
more  young  people  who  are  at  present  neither 
at  school  nor  at  work,  and  the  fact  that  this 
group  may  be  Increased  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
tent year  after  year  makes  It  Imperative  that 
we  take  prompt  and  effective  action  so  that 
all  youths  up  to  the  age  of  21  will  be  In 
school,  be  employed,  or  have  their  time  occu- 
pied by  a  combination  of  schooling  and  em- 
ployment. 

I  am  In  ajrmpathy  with  the  present  drive 
for  excellence  provided  it  does  not  result  In 
a  rat  race  for  marks  rather  than  an  Interest 
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in   learning.     We   must  not  only   give  su- 
perior   training   to   the   obviously    talented. 
We  must  Institute  a  nationwide  search  to 
Identify  and  develop  talented  youth.     What 
Is  more,  much  talent  could  be  found  among 
the  neglected  groups,  If  our  guidance  experts 
were  sufficient  In  numbers  and  In  alertness. 
But  I  see  the  most  insidious  danger  to  the 
civil  order  and  the  future  of  democracy  In 
educatlonEU   Indifference  to  the   underprivi- 
leged whether  In  our  city  slums  or  the  poorer 
States  whose  schools,  especially  In  the  rural 
areas,  are  a  dlsgp^ace  to  a  nation  which  boasts 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Its  citizens.    As 
I  have  said,  our  sluggish  economy  Is  not  only 
a  menace  to  our  domestic  social  progress  but 
to  prestige  throughout  the  world.    I  am  not 
an  economist.    But  I  do  know  that  our  pub- 
lic schools  have  always  been  a  major  source 
of  our  economic  leadership.    I  am  convinced, 
therefore,  that  If  we  now  have  the  courage  to 
create    a    totally    new    educational    system 
which  develops  every  child's  capacities  to  the 
utmost,  and  makes  that  youngster  produc- 
tive, however   humble  the  Job  may  be,  we 
shall  Increase  the  buying  power  of  the  Na- 
tion and  start  our  economy  on  an  upward 
trend.     There  are  Indications  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  school  system  Is  al- 
ready having  this  effect.    The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  Just  reported  a  sharp  unexpected 
Increase    for    the    month    of    September    in 
school  employment,  the  only  field  except  the 
automobile    Industry    which    has    Improved 
during  that  month.    "The  Increase  In  school 
employment,"  said  the  Labor  Department  ex- 
perts "reflects  a  trend  toward  more  educa- 
tional services,  and  has  long-term  economic 
significance."      This    trend    will    Increase    In 
significance  for  ovir  economy  as  we  Improve 
our  educational  system  at  a  period  when  in- 
dustrial Jobs   will   be   limited  due  to  more 
automation. 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  educate  re- 
sults In  rejection  for  military  service.  In 
low  earning  capacity,  unemployment,  and 
an  appalling  expenditure  for  relief.  Thus 
we  all  pay  for  educational  neglect. 

The  VB.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  testifying  before 
a  congressional  hearing  in  1962  stated: 
"There  are  7>4  million  persons  In  our  afflu- 
ent society  receiving  welfare  payments  today. 
Total  annual  Federal,  State,  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  exceed  $4.5  bll- 
lion.  Forty-five  percent  of  all  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  annual  income  have  a  head 
of  the  family  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade 
education.  These  families,  in  turn,  con- 
sUtute  the  source  from  which  the  public 
welfare  rolls  develop,  when  an  individual 
becomes  unemployed  or  sick  or  some  other 
hazard  occurs  to  him." 

Now,  In  conclusion,  let  me  answer  those 
who  cry:  "Money  Isn't  everything."  The 
facta  which  I  have  presented  tonight  prove 
that  improvement  of  our  public  schools  can- 
not develop  our  hiunan  resources  without 
the  expenditure  of  huge  additional  siims. 
It  Is  costly  to  provide  schools  in  every  com- 
munity able  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  a  technological  age.  It  will  be  costly  to 
develop  the  varying  talents  of  all  youths — 
the  gifted,  those  of  average  ability,  those  of 
low  scholastic  aptitude.  It  will  be  costly 
to  eliminate  Illiteracy  not  only  among  the 
young  but  among  older  persons.  Above  all, 
it  will  be  costly  to  meet  the  needs  of  non- 
academic  youngsters  who  will  have  to  be 
kept  In  school  or  In  other  training  \intll 
they  can  find  a  Job.  It  will  cost  huge  sums 
to  pay  the  higher  grade  of  teachers  for 
whom  Dr.  Conant  has  made  such  a  strong 
appeal.  It  will  cost  a  staggering  amount 
Just  to  build  the  schoolbulldlngs,  the  lab- 
oratories, and  other  necessary  facilities  for 
an  ever  mounting  school  population.  To  be 
sure,  money  isn't  everything.  But  the  evi- 
dence Is  clear  that  there  la  a  correlation 
throughout  our  country  between  the  quality 
of  schools  and   their  level  of  expenditure. 
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The  Increased  sums  needed  were  estimated  to 
be  between  $7  and  $8  blUlon  per  year  In 
1958  as  cited  by  Dr.  Conant,  to  $13  billion 
per  year  In  1961  as  estimated  by  former 
President  Elsenhower's  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals.  A  calculation  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools 
estimates  that  the  minimum  Increase  In  ciu- 
rent  public  school  expenditures,  between 
the  3  years  1962-83  and  1966-fl6,  should  be 
$16.9    billion. 

The  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund  made  a  re- 
port on  this  question  of  needed  expendi- 
tures: "It  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the 
problem  grudgingly  or  with  a  little  more 
money.  The  Nation's  need  for  good  edu- 
cation Is  Immediate,  and  good  education  Is 
expensive.  That  Is  a  fact  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  never  been  quite  prepared 
to  face. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  facing 
American  education  Is  the  widely  held  view 
that  all  we  require  are  a  few  more  teachers, 
a  few  more  buildings,  a  little  more  money. 
Such  an  approach  will  be  disastrous.  We  are 
moving  Into  the  most  demanding  era  In  our 
history.  An  educational  system  grudgingly 
and  tardily  patched  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment  will  be  perpetually  out  of  date. 
We  must  build  for  the  future  In  education 
as  daringly  and  aggressively  as  we  have  built 
other  aspects  of  our  national  life  In  the 
past." 

The  National  Committee  for  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools  will  underpin  such  gen- 
eral statements  with  factual  studies  of  State 
tax  structures,  with  fact  sheets  that  go 
out  to  its  membership  every  month  by  which 
our  members  can  measure  the  educational 
achievements  and  the  fiscal  support  they 
give  their  school  systems  in  comparison  with 
other  States.  We  are  confident  that  the 
American  people  want  better  schools.  We 
are  confident  that  oiur  affluent  country  can 
pay  for  them,  provided  the  obstacles  to  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  support  are  removed. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  achieved  by  our  dis- 
tinguished local  representatives  In  our 
States,  cities,  and  townships,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  we  can  publicize  what  the  penal- 
ties of  failure  to  provide  good  education  will 
be  for  the  future  prestige  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  By  contrast  we  h(^>e  to  Inspire 
the  American  people  with  a  vision  of  what 
community  life,  what  our  national  develop- 
ment, economic,  social,  and  cultural  would 
become;  how  our  status  among  nations 
would  be  enhanced  as  the  reward  of  provid- 
ing excellent  schools  everywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

You  here  In  Great  Neck  who  are  struggling 
so  valiantly  for  good  education  In  your  com- 
munity should  realize  that  you  are  setting 
standards  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  needs  the  kind 
of  effort  you  can  make,  enlarged  to  a  na- 
tional scale.  When  your  children  and  the 
children  of  every  other  American  family  are 
guaranteed  an  education  of  quality  from  the 
time  they  are  6  until  the  Ume  they  are  ready 
to  take  on  the  tasks  of  their  society,  we  will 
have  the  education  this  great  democracy  de- 
serves and  the  one  It  must  have  If  it  Is  to 
carry  out  Its  historic  mission  of  raising  the 
hopes  and  the  capacities  of  aU  men  every- 
where. 


TO  RULE  SPACE:   LAW  OR  MIGHT? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague,  Albert  Gore,  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  legal  and  other 
aspects  of  the  space  age  and  man's  entry 
into  this  infinite  new  area  so  challeng- 
ing to  mans  imagination  and  effort  and 
so  full  of  potential  for  good  or  ill. 

Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine  published   this   article   under   the 


heading:  "To  Rule  Space:  Law  or 
Might?"  with  the  subheading:  "The  Day 
Is  Coming  When  the  Far  Beyond  Will 
Be  a  Fairly  Busy  Place,  and  It  Is  About 
Time  for  the  Nations  To  Agree  on  Who's 
Allowed  To  Do  What,  Where." 

This  is  an  important  presentation  and 
perhaps  the  first  serious  discussion  by 
an  experienced  student  of  international 
affairs  of  some  of  the  unresolved  aspects 
of  space  penetration  by  man  to  be  pub- 
lished in  an  organ  of  national  circula- 
tion. It  deserves  the  widest  reading  and 
adds  one  more  of  the  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  national  and  international 
problems  which  characterize  Senator 
Gore's  distinguished  career  of  public 
service. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Rm-E  Space:  Law  ok  Might? 
(By  Ai,BEET  Gore) 
(Note — Albert  Gore,  Senator,  Democrat, 
from  Tennessee,  gained  a  close  acquaintance- 
ship with  international  space  Issues  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  U.N.) 

Washington. — Recent  spectacular  achieve- 
ments In  the  effort  to  conquer  outer  space 
have  seized  the  Imagination  of  men  every- 
where. And  perhaps  fc«-  good  reason.  After 
all,  most  of  the  drama-producing  elements 
surround  the  race  into  space:  danger,  ad- 
venture, and  the  added  excitement  of  a  de- 
termined contest  between  two  great  world 
powers. 

But  the  conquest  of  space  Involves  con- 
siderably more  than  the  excitement  of  a 
Buck  Rogers-type  adventure.  Enormous 
military  and  economic  consequences  ob- 
vloiisly  would  accrue  from  a  proven  ability 
to  transport  men  and  machines  freely  In 
outer  space.  Furthermore,  there  are  im- 
portant technical  and  social  benefits  to  be 
considered. 

The  United  States  Is  clearly  committed  to 
a  policy  of  development  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  pxirposes  with  the  widest  possible 
dlssemlnaUon  of  the  fruits  of  that  effort. 
But  If  development  is  to  proceed  under  a 
rule  of  law  rather  than  a  rule  of  might,  all 
nations  must  agree  upon  and  accept  Interna- 
tional riiles  of  behavior  governing  space  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

These  International  rules  of  behavior.  If 
they  are  to  be  fully  effecUve,  must  relate 
to  the  conduct  of  both  nations  and  individ- 
uals. When  developed  and  accepted,  these 
rules  vrtll  become  space  law. 

Some  may  question  the  need  for  "law"  and 
its  application  in  outer  space,  an  environ- 
ment in  which  man  is  now  taking  only  his 
first  experimental  steps.  Already,  however, 
certain  practical  legal  questions,  though  they 
have  not  yet  arisen  as  Judicial  controversies, 
can  easUy  be  forseen. 

The  basic  question,  fundamental  to  solu- 
tion of  all  others.  Is:  Where  does  space  be- 
gin and  national  sovereignty  end?  The 
member  nations  of  the  U.N.  have  tentatively 
agreed  that  no  nation  may  assert  sovereignty 
in  outer  space,  but  they  have  not  agreed  on 
where  above  the  earth's  surface  this  injunc- 
tion takes  effect. 

Usually  we  think  of  space  as  the  area  be- 
yond the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  Just  end  all  at  once. 
It  simply  gets  thinner  and  thinner  until 
finally  there  Isn't  any  to  speak  of. 

This  presents  a  problem.  For  even  on  the 
sxirface  of  the  earth  there  is  often  disagree- 
ment among  nations  about  the  geographical 
limits  of  national  sovereignty.    This  is  true. 
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tot  example,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the 
sea.  Borne  nattone.  Inelodlng  the  United 
Stctes,  subocrlbe  to  the  traditional  theory 
that  national  sovereignty  extends  seaward 
a  distance  oX  3  miles  rruzu  shore.  This  "rule" 
came  Into  being  many  years  ago  when  3 
miles  happened  to  be  about  the  maximum 
range  of  weapons  then  In  existence.  But 
some  nations  insist  that  sovereignty  should 
extend  to  la  mllee  seaward  from  the  shore- 
line. Quite  a  bit  more  Is  Involved  in  this  con- 
troversy than  questions  of  national  defense. 
For  example,  a  nation  may  control  fishing 
rights  within  the  area  of  its  sovereignty,  but 
not  in  international  waters. 

But  when  legal  questions  arise  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  involving  International 
waters,  there  is  at  least  a  body  of  Interna- 
tional law  that  can  be  applied.  Why.  then, 
cannot  there  be  general  agreement  that  the 
basic  principles  of  the  law  of  the  sea  would 
also  apply  to  outer  space? 

This  would  appear  logical,  but  the  prob- 
lem Is  hardly  that  simple.  The  subject  is 
complicated,  among  other  reasons,  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  cold  war  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  UJ3.8.R.,  the 
leading  space  powers,  are  also  the  chief  an- 
tagonists In  the  cold  war. 

Moreover,  within  the  framework  of  the  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war  it  is  often  difficult  or 
even  Impossible  to  differentiate  between 
questions  that  are  legal  and  those  that  are 
political.  Even  where  the  distinction  can  be 
made,  agreement  on  International  legal  ques- 
tions Is  obviously  often  Influenced  by  Inter- 
national political  considerations. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
Joined  other  member  states  in  support  of  a 
United  Nations  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously relating  to  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space.  Among  other  things,  this  1961  reso- 
lution commended  to  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  two  important  principles^— 
first,  that  International  law,  including  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  applies  to  outer 
space;  and,  second,  that  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies  are  free  for  exploration  and 
txse  by  all  states  and  are  not  capable  of  ap- 
propriation by  any  state. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  resolution  reflects 
agreement  "on  paper"  that  international  law 
applies  in  outer  space.  The  resolution  does 
not,  however,  purport  to  reflect  agreement  on 
what  the  law  Is.  or  ought  to  be.  other  than 
Incorporating  by  reference  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  need  not  re- 
mind the  reader  that  more  often  than  not 
there  la  disagreement  between  East  and  West 
concerning  the  application  of  United  Na- 
tions Charter  provisions  to  specific  facts  or 
circumstances. 

Signlflcantly.  there  Is  not  even  agreement 
on  what  constitutes  "jjeaceful  use"  of  outer 
space.  It  seems  obvious  enough  that  arming 
this  new  environment  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  for  aggressive  purposes  would 
not  be  a  "peaceful  use."  And  the  United 
States  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  stated  Its 
policy  of  not  placing  nuclear  weapons  In  orbit 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union — while  at  the  same  time  making  clear 
our  determination  to  take  every  legitimate 
step  necessary  to  preserve  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies.  A  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  not  to  orbit  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  has  now  been  followed  by  a 
unanimous  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution 
to  the  same  effect. 

But  if  "peaceful  use"  precludes  launching 
H-bombs  from  outer  space,  what  about  orbit- 
ing observation  satellites?  The  argument 
about  so-called  "spies  In  the  sky"  serves 
to  lllTistrate  how  military-political  Issues  act 
as  roadblocks  to  progress  In  reaching  agree- 
ment on  practical  legal  questions. 

In  supporting  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion of  1961  on  the  application  of  Interna- 
tional law  to  outer  space,  the  Soviets 
endorsed  the  principle  that  no  nation  could 
claim  sovereignty  over  space  or  any  celestial 


body.  (There  are  some  indications  that  they 
may  have  had  second  thoughts  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  position,  but  they  are  clearly 
on  record  In  support  of  the  principle.)  The 
law  of  the  sea  recognizes  the  free  right  of 
transit  of  international  waters  by  the  ships 
of  any  nation.  Including  warships.  Simi- 
larly, the  use  of  the  air  space  above  Inter- 
national waters  by  military  aircraft  Is  per- 
fectly legal  and  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
peaceful  operation.  At  least,  in  the  absence 
of  some  aggressive  action,  such  transit  is 
generally  not  characterized   as  nonpeaceful. 

If  space  Is  to  be  really  Intematlon.il  ter- 
ritory, then  Its  use  by  vehicles  which  have 
both  military  and  civilian  purposes  would 
npjiear  to  be  wholly  permissible.  But  the 
Russians  denounce  the  use  of  observation 
satellites  as  espionage,  and  seek  to  declare 
their  use  to  be  an  Invasion  of  sovereignty, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  mechanical  eyes 
of  such  satellites  might  look  through  the 
atmosphere  above  the  terrestrial  area  over 
which  a  nation  exercises  sovereignty. 

This  Russian  contention  Is  somewhat  novel 
from  the  standpoint  of  legal  theory.  If  It 
Is  a  violation  of  international  law  to  observe 
any  activity  in  a  nation  from  a  point  outside 
that  nation's  border,  then  It  would  be  a 
violation  of  law  for  anyone  standing  on  a 
ship  outside  the  3-  or  12-mlle  limit  to  look 
at  the  shore.  If  this  is  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  then  it  surely  is  frequently 
violated. 

In  fact,  this  Russian  contention  is  based 
more  on  political  considerations  than  on  le- 
sral  considerations.  It  is  probably  influenced 
by  their  conviction  that  we  are  well  ahead 
of  them  In  the  development  of  this  type  of 
satellite.  The  Russians  frequently  condemn 
something  someone  else  has  and  they  do  not 
have. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  Russian  op- 
position to  observation  satellites  Is  really  a 
reflection  of  their  fear  of  penetration  of  the 
secrecy  up>on  which  their  society  Is  built.  If 
the  Russians  dared  to  open  up  their  society 
as  ours  has  always  been  open,  the  thought  of 
mechanical  eyes  looking  across  hundreds  of 
miles  of  air  space  would  not  be . disturbing 
to  them.  But  then,  if  the  Communists  really 
did  open  their  society.  It  would  constitute 
such  a  basic  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  way  of  life  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  cold  war  would  be  changed  any- 
way. 

The  fact  fs  that  observation  satellites  can 
serve  both  civilian  and  military  purposes. 
They  can  measure  solar  and  stellar  radiation, 
observe  the  atmosphere  or  observe  the  earth 
and  thus  add  signlflcantly  to  the  science  of 
geodesy.  Any  major  scientific  or  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  In  space  development  in- 
evitably has  both  civilian  and  military  ap- 
plications. It  would  be  Impossible  to  elim- 
inate the  military  implications  of  space  re- 
search, and  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  Ignore 
them.  If  the  Russians  persist  In  seeking  to 
declare  illegal  any  use  of  space  which  might 
have  some  military  application,  little  prog- 
ress can  be  expected  In  the  development  of 
sT>ace  law. 

The  orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
possible  use  of  space  vehicles  for  military 
purjxjses  generally  are  not  really  legal  Issues 
at  all.  They  are  political  Issues.  I  do  not 
think  it  realistic  to  expect  that  space  can 
be  isolated  and  dealt  with  Just  as  though  the 
political  Issues  of  the  cold  war  did  not  exist. 
Neither  East  nor  West  will  voluntarily  aban- 
don an  advantage  they  believe  themselves  to 
pKjssess,  and  all  the  talk  about  what  Is  "le- 
gal" and  what  is  not  "legal"  is  often  nothing 
more  than  propaganda. 

But  falliu^  to  resolve  political  issues  need 
not  mean  that  no  progress  at  all  can  be 
made  In  reaching  agreement  on  the  applica- 
tion of  international  law  In  outer  space. 
There  is  hope  for  progress  through  the  ap- 
proach of  concentrating  on  the  areas  where 
political   considerations   are   not  dominant. 


The  policy  of  the  VS.  Government  In  seek- 
ing to  emphasize  specific  legal  topics  (rather 
than  propagandlstlc  political  pronounce- 
ments) In  the  discussions  In  the  United 
Nations  is  fully  consistent  with  this 
approach. 

An  example  of  a  problem  that  should  be 
susceptible  to  legal  solution  is  this:  What 
rule  should  govern  financial  liability  for  In- 
Jury  or  damage  to  persons  or  property  caused 
by  a  space  vehicle  accident?  It  is  not  be- 
yond possibility  that  two  space  vehicles 
ml^ht  collide.  Perhaps  likely  to  occur  sooner 
Is  a  space  vehicle  landing  by  accident  or 
mistake  in  a  country  other  than  that  from 
which  it  was  launched. 

In  the  latter  eventuality,  is  there  any  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  state  to  provide 
assistance  to  astronauts  who  may  land  in 
their  territory  unexpectedly?  What  about 
the  return  of  the  astronauts  and  the  space 
vehicle  to  the  country  from  which  the  vehicle 
was  launched?  As  of  now,  there  are  no 
agreed  rules  concerning  the  obligation  of 
states  to  provide  such  assistance  or  the  terms 
upon  which  they  should  do  so. 

The  list  of  questions  that  might  arise  Is 
almost  endless.  It  is  conceivable,  to  take  an- 
other example,  that  before  many  decades  a 
crime  may  be  committed  aboard  such  a 
vehicle  In  space.  If  so.  what  nation  would 
invoke  Jurisdiction  to  Investigate  trie  crime 
and  to  punish  the  offenders?  Would  It  be 
the  nation  above  whose  territory  the  Incident 
occurred,  or  would  it  be  the  nation  from 
which  the  vehicle  was  launched? 

Again,  we  are  hearing  already  about  trips 
to  the  moon  and  back.  If  colonization  of 
the  moon  or  some  other  celestial  body  should 
become  feasible,  what  rules  will  govern  the 
ownership  of  property  there?  By  what  proc- 
ess will  rights.  If  any.  be  established? 

These  are  the  types  of  questions  on  which 
the  beginnings  of  a  body  of  space  law  might 
gradually  be  built. 

The  law  of  the  sea  was  not  developed 
overnight.  In  fact.  It  is  still  in  the  process 
of  elaboration  and  refinement  and  there  Is 
still  disagreement  about  what  the  law  is. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  keep  Interna- 
tional lawyers  busy. 

The  law  of  outer  space  will  take  some  time 
to  develop,  too. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  International 
law  Is  effective  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
accepted  by  nations  through  their  acces- 
sion to  a  treaty  or  convention  or  through 
custom  and  practice  over  a  period  of  years. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  a  substantially  di- 
vided vote  In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  a 
controversial  cold-war  Issue  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  law  by  those  nations  which  vote 
"no,"  and  it  will  not  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  would  appear  whol- 
ly reasonable  to  expect  the  world  conimu- 
nlty  to  agree,  for  example,  on  the  rules  for 
assessing  liability,  damages  and  means  of 
collection  should  there  be  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  persons  arising  from  an  accident  as- 
sociated with  space  research.  Other  topics 
that  are  primarily  legal  in  nature  should  be 
equally  capable  of  resolution.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  this  type  of  ques- 
tion, perhaps  the  formula  by  which  It  was 
reached  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
broader  questions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  nations  in  a  world  community  within  the 
framework   of   law. 

There  is  some  basis  for  encouragement  In 
the  fact  that  we  have  achieved  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  the  Russians  in 
space  research  experiments.  The  bilateral 
agreement  was  Ein  outgrowth  of  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  which  was  followed  by  talks 
between  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
Dr.  Anatoli  Blagonravov  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  agreement  was  an- 
nounced during  tjie  United  Nations  debate 
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on  outer  space  last  fall.  It  provides  for  Joint 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  experiments  In  map- 
ping the  earth's  geomagnetic  field,  In  me- 
teorology and  In  space  communications. 

Tills  agreement,  though  limited  in  nature, 
is  significant  if  lor  no  other  reason  than 
that  It  Indicates  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  our  two  countries  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  cooperate  In  outer  space  develop- 
ment. If  succesrfuUy  Implemented  it  can, 
perhaps,  lead  to  other  and  broader  agree- 
ments. The  Dryden-Blagoru-avov  agree- 
ment relates  to  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters. It  was  achieved  despite  political  dif- 
ferences. Similarly,  agreement  should  be 
possible  on  some  legal  questions  If  we  can 
isolate  those  questions  from  political  con- 
siderations. 

Perhaps  if  wc  can  build  on  these  small 
.ireas  of  agreement  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  Into  outer  space  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
conceivable  that  science  and  technology,  so 
often  in  history  energized  by  the  threat  or 
event  of  war,  may,  tlirough  space  research 
and  development,  pave  the  way  for  re- 
moval of  the  barriers  erected  by  hate,  fear 
and  suspicion. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7886)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer my  amendment  317.  and  ask  that  it  be 
read  again.  I| 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  already  been  read  and 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruendjg]  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  Uie  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I 

Mr.  GRUENING.  1  should  like  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Apparently  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  in 
the  Chamber.  Therefore  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  makes  a  minor  but, 
I  believe,  an  important  reform  in  the 
terms  by  which  development  loans  are 
made  under  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Last  week  I  suggested  that  the  borrow- 
ing rate  be  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  the  United  States  is  required  to 
pay.  which  Is  in  the  neighborhod  of  3 ',4 
to  4  percent.  By  a  small  margin  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  defeated  my 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  present  amendment  is  designed 
to  make  the  interest  rate  a  flat  2  percent. 
The  present  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
provides  three-fourths  of  1  percent  for 
5  years,  and  then  2  percent.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  that  unusual  and  unsound 
combination.  Loans  should  be  loans  and 
loans  with  a  concealed  grant.     If  the 


rate  were  made  as  modest  as  2  percent, 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  seriously 
object.  Two  F>ercent  is  also  the  rate  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  If  both 
Houses  could  agree  on  that  rate,  we 
would  have  obviated  a  possible  long 
wrangle  which  might  take  place  in  con- 
ference. We  want  to  pass  a  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming. 
This  is  a  wise,  sound  amendment.  I  can 
think  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  it. 

1  can  see  no  reason  why  any  Senator 
should  object  to  exacting  a  modest  2 
percent  on  foreign  development  loans. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  this  amend- 
ment provide  the  same  rate  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  identical  with 
the  rate  in  the  House  bill.  If  it  were 
adopted,  it  might  obviate  a  long  wrangle 
and  possible  deadlock  in  conference.  It 
would  remove  one  area  of  conflict.  For 
that  reason  alone,  in  addition  to  its  sav- 
ing of  funds,  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

We  want  to  move  along  with  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  It  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  past  10  days.  When  it 
goes  to  conference,  there  should  be  elim- 
inated as  many  areas  of  conflict  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  modest  amendment,  which 
would  make  the  interest  rate  a  straight 

2  percent,  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
no  conflict  with  the  House  over  this  is- 
sue, because  this  provision  is  identical 
with  the  House  provision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 
We  have  reached  the  time  in  our  foreign 
aid  program  when  the  so-called  give- 
away feature  of  our  loans  must  be  ter- 
minated. The  interest  rate  ought  to  be 
more  than  2  percent.'  It  ought  to  be  a 
rate  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  the  money.  However,  such  a 
proposal  has  been  rejected. 

The  House  has  proposed  a  2-percent 
interest  rate.  That  would  bring  to  an 
end  the  three-fourths  of  1  percent  rate, 
which  hardly  covers  more  than  the 
bookkeeping  cost  of  the  loan. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  buying 
friends  with  the  three -fourths  of  1  per- 
cent loan  program.  We  are  not  devel- 
oping in  those  countries  a  satisfactory 
judgment  concerning  the  use  to  which 
the  money  is  put,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  interest  rate  were  2  percent. 

Also,  the  2-percent  interest  rate  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  projects  with  which  those  countries 
would  finally  initiate. 

More  important,  raising  the  rate  to  2 
percent  would  have  great  psychological 
value.  It  is  important  to  impress  upon 
the  recipient  countries  that  the  era  has 
passed  when  the  Umted  States  will  give 
away  its  taxpayer  doUai-s.  We  are  will- 
ing to  lend  money  to  them  for  sound 
projects.  To  help  them  to  compete 
longer  by  way  of  what  amounts  to  a  com- 
bined loan  and  grant  program,  we  will 
offer  a  2-percent  interest  rate,  which  Is 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  money. 

Furthermore,  we  should  think  In  terms 
of  what  is  fair  to  the  taxpayers.    It  is 


Interesting  to  observe  that  other  coun- 
tries, when  they  enter  into  any  foreign 
aid  program,  by  and  large — there  are 
some  exceptions — charge  an  interest 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  we  charge. 
Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  making  loans  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest, only  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
money  is  used  to  pay  off  loans  that  have 
come  due  in  other  countries  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  interest.  That  is  not  fair 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  It  is  not 
only  the  calamity  howlers  we  hear  on 
this  point.  Some  are  howling,  but  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  would  not  bring 
the  program  to  an  end.  There  would 
still  be  a  strong  demand  for  loans  at  2 
percent.  Stronger  projects  would  result. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
charge  a  minimum  of  2  percent  in  fair- 
ness to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  bill  contains  a  provision  on 
loan  terms  that  the  committee  worked  on 
at  some  length.  The  bill  now  provides 
a  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  xor  a 
maximum  of  5  years,  and  a  rate  of  2 
percent  thereafter.  This  is  quite  a  stepup 
from  the  administration  of  the  present 
law,  which  has  included  a  40 -year  limita- 
tion and  whatever  interest  terms  the 
President  may  determine,  which  have 
been  three -fourths  of  1  percent.  This 
is  the  minimum,  of  course,  throughout 
the  period. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
retains  some  discretion  for  the  President, 
and  some  flexibility  for  the  new,  under- 
developed countries.  It  is  believed  to  be 
important  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to 
start  with  the  minimum  burden  upon 
their  requirements  for  foreign  exchange. 
In  other  words,  it  is  desired  to  enable 
projects  in  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries to  be  started  without  creating  a 
serious  problem  in  the  servicing  of  the 
loans. 

This  is  not  a  moneymaking  proposal; 
no  one  pretends  that  it  is.  We  are  not 
operating  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  This- 
progi-am  is  strongly  influenced  by  U.S. 
foreign  policy  considerations,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  operations  of  the 
International  Bank  and  some  of  the 
other  international  financial  institutions, 
or  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  for  really 
needy  countries.  It  was  never  intended, 
and  is  not  now  intended,  to  make  money, 
but  to  afford  the  developing  nations  an 
opportunity  to  get  on  their  feet. 

The  ultimate  repayment,  which  is  the 
important  part,  would  be  promoted  by 
the  terms  of  the  committee  bill.  I  be- 
lieve they  would  ease  its  administration. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HartI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
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Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  NeubergkrI,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnis]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


[No.  229  Leg] 

YEAS— 41 

Allott 

Fong 

Proxmire 

Baniett 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Beall 

Omening 

Scott 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Symington 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Walters 

Curtis 

McClellan 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Dodd 

Mecbem 

Yar  borough 

Eastland 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Blender 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Pearson 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Hill 

Miller 

Anderson 

Holland 

Monroney 

Bayb 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Javlts 

MuBkle 

Carlson 

Keating 

Nelson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Church    ^ 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Kdmondson 

McOee 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 

McOovcrn 

Smith 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hlckenlooper 

MetcaU 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Domlnlck 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Kngle 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

So  Mr.  Gruentng's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected  be  reconsidsied. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 


\ 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright]  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Gruening  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  No.  316.  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  In  lieu  of  "$225,000,- 
000"  to  insert  "$220,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5,  it  is  proposed  in  lieu 
of  "$400,000,000"  to  insert  "$350,000.- 
000". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  a  statement  made  last  night  by 
the  committee  chairman  which  appears 
on  page  20531  of  the  Record,  dealing 
with  my  contingency  fund  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  only  2  or  3 
minutes  to  say  that  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  be  a  very  serious  setback  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program.  All  loans  are 
directly  or  Indirectly  made  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  whole  program,  whether 
it  be  In  Latin  America  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  world,  Is  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
the  recipient  country  can  Import  materials 
which  It  cannot  produce.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  Latin  America.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  think  of  loans  which  woxUd  not 
come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  payments. 

The  theses  of  my  argument  were  that 
there  existed  many  loans  that  would  not 
come  under  the  amendment.  The  AID 
officials  themselves  so  admit.  They  know 
what  loans  would  not  come  under  it,  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell]  had  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  he  obtained  from  AID.  The  table 
lists  the  loans,  and,  of  course,  it  hsts 
the  classifications  that  would  come  under 
my  amendment.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Development  project  loans  and  grants, 
percent  of  total. 

2.  Development  program  loans,  percent  of 
total. 

3.  Balance-of-pajmaent  financing,  percent 
of  total. 

That  is  what  came  under  my  amend- 
ment. 

4.  Budget  support  loans  and  grants,  per- 
cent of  total. 

That  is  the  other  classification  that 
came  under  my  amendment.  The  first 
two  groups — development  project  loans 
and  grants  and  development  program 
loans— did  not  come  under  the  amend- 
ment. They  could  not  come  under  the 
amendment.  AID  recognizes  this  fact. 
They  maintain  their  own  category  of  dif- 


ferentiation. I  merely  wished  to  put  that 
statement  into  the  Record  because  I 
knew  whereof  I  spoke  when  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  knew  the  distinc- 
tions among  such  loans. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SIS 

I  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  my 
amendment  No.  316.  The  amendment 
would  combine  and  revise  my  earlier 
amendments  numbered  256  and  257. 
Those  amendments  may  be  offered  sep- 
arately later  with  different  figures. 

The  material  on  page  33  of  the  bill 
deals  with  both  the  grants  and  is  sec- 
tion 212  of  title  n.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  the  figure  of  $225  million 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  $220  million,  thus  bringing  it 
closer  to  the  House  figure  of  $217  miUion. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  being  very  con- 
siderate when  I  propose  a  cut  of  only 
$5  million  in  the  program.  I  am  not 
proposing  more  because  the  program 
does  deal  with  projects,  although  great 
savings  could  be  made  and  great  waste 
could  be  eliminated  in  some  of  the 
project  loans. 

The  material  on  page  40  of  the  bill 
deals  with  supporting  assistance,  and  is 
chapter  4  of  the  program.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  $400  million  pro- 
posed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  supporting  assistance  to  $350 
million.  That  is  a  small  amount.  It 
could  very  well  be  much  larger.  Yester- 
day I  indicated,  and  wish  to  indicate 
now,  that  I  hope  some  vmderstanding 
can  be  reached  during  today,  tomorrow, 
the  next  day,  or  next  wee!: — the  earlier 
the  better— whereby  the  cut  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  $500  million,  which  would 
leave  a  Senate  version  of  $3,700  million 
and  a  House  bill  of  $3,500  million.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  the  conference 
would  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
much  better  than  split  the  difference. 
But  why  delude  ourselves?  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  the  final  appropriation  will  be 
any  considerable  amount,  if  any,  over 
$3  billion.  When  the  two  Appropria- 
tions Committees  go  into  conference, 
they  will  probably  be  compromising  be- 
tween approximately  $2.7  billion  and  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  We  speculate  on 
the  total  amount  of  the  bill,  but,  as  I 
have  proposed,  the  bill  should  be 
examined  country  by  country.  Today 
In  the  news  we  read  that  another  coun- 
try has  eliminated  itself  voluntarily 
from  our  aid.  Cambodia  has  said  that 
it  does  not  want  our  aid,  either  economic 
or  military. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Unless  we  take  her 
dictation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  does  not  want  our 
mihtary  aid  nor  our  economic  aid.  It 
wants  us  to  get  out.  Cambodia  is  one 
of  the  so-called  dominoes  in  the  Far 
East  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  fall. 
But  this  has  now  become  Cambodia's 
choice  and  decision.  Cambodia  is  a 
middle  domino  which  has  taken  itself 
out  voluntarily. 

Will  our  foreign  aid  administrators 
go  to  Cambodia  and  insist  that  it  must 
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take  our  money?  Obviously  not.  At 
least  I  assume  not.  So  there  is  approxi- 
mately $18  million  or  $20  million  which 
\vc  can  take  off  the  total. 

As  I  said  on  the  fioor  the  other  day, 
we  should  go  through  the  list  of  coun- 
tries one  by  one.    We  should  determine 
the  countries  that  would  be  eliminated 
by  the  Church  amendment.    They  are 
the  countries  that  are  prosperous,  made 
so  by  U.S.  aid— Fmnce,  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands. 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Japan.    We  should 
take  out  the  aggressor  nations  which 
have  been  barred  by  specific  amend- 
ments,  such   as   Egypt  and  Indonesia. 
We  should  take  out  the  countries  that 
have  been  dropped  from  the  program — 
more  or  less  as  they  should  be — because 
they  have  received  enough  aid.    I  refer 
to  such  countries  as  Israel.  Lebanon,  and 
Greece.    We  should  consider  Taiwan.    If 
we  would  do  so,  we  would  arrive  at  a 
figure  which  is  much  more  reasonable 
than  that  which  Is  now  being  discussed. 
Though  It  is  all  very  proper  to  make 
them.    I  do  not  believe  In  blanket  cuts. 
I  think  we  should  approach  the  question 
in  a  scientific,  scholarly,  studious,  and 
detailed  manner.     We  should  consider 
the  program  country  by  country  and  find 
out  what  the  countries  have  been  doing. 
In  the  past  2  da>Ts  we  have  had  ample 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Argentina 
and  Brazil  do  not  qualify  under  the  rules 
established  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Punta  del  Este. 
These  two.  Brazil  and  Argentina,  do  not 
want  any  part  of  that  program.    They 
do  not  want  to  revise  their  economy. 
They  make  no  effort  to  stop  infiatlon. 
They  shy  at  making  the  needed  reforms. 
President  Goulart  has  said  as  much.    He 
said  that  the  Alliance  program  Is  no  good. 
'Although  we  have  poured  $2.5  billion  into 
Brazil,  he  did  not  have  the  courtesy  to 
mention  our  generous  contributions.   Ar- 
gentina has  rebuffed  Secretary  Harri- 
man's  efforts  to  obtain  a  square  deal  for 
the  American  oil  companies  and  to  abide 
by  agreements  made  with  them.    There 
goes  the  Argentine. 

As  we  debate,  we  may  find  that  more 
and  more  countries  \vlll  drop  out  for  one 
reason  or  another  either  because  they 
"want  out"  or  because  they  are  obviously 
disqualified.  So  I  believe  the  estimates 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  makes 
are  very  generous.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  program  will  be  cut  fur- 
ther, and  the  cuts  will  Improve  the  pro- 
gram, because  they  will  enable  us  to 
concentrate  on  the  countries  which  are 
qualified  and  are  trying  to  do  their  part 
in  self-help,  which  wish  to  "play  ball" 
with  us.  by  establishing  a  program  that 
will  be  fiscally  sound  and  make  the  neces- 
saiy  reforms.  So  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  as  every  day 
passes  this  country-by-country  approach 
seems  much  more  logical,  reasonable,  and 
proper. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  propose  to  have  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Cam- 
bodia printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  12.  1963, 


entitled,  "Cambodia  To  End  UJS.  Aid- 
Says  Troops  Must  Go,"  with  the  sub- 
heading "  'We  Will  Be  Poorer,  But  More 
Independent,'  Prince  Says."  That  is 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1963] 
Cambodia  To  End  U.S.  Aid — Sats  Troops 
Must  Go — "We  Will  Be  Pooreb,  but 
More  Independent,"  Prince  Says — Chi- 
nese Communists  To  Be  Asked  roB  As- 
sistance 

Pnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  November  12. — 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  renoxinced  today 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  and  said  French  and  American 
troops  must  leave  his  southeast  Asian  king- 
dom. 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  neutral- 
ist head  of  state  would  renounce  the  aid  he 
has  been  receiving  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China  and  other  Communist 
countries.  He  said  he  wovUd  call  in  five 
Chinese  Communist  experts  to  help  orga- 
nize state  control. 

Only  yesterday  the  Prince  announced  the 
:iatlonallzation  of  Import  and  export  busi- 
ness here  and  the  nationalization  of  Cam- 
bodian banks  as  of  the  end  of  next  June. 
He  called  the  moves  part  of  his  program  of 
advanced  socialism. 

Prince  Sihanouk,  who  stepped  down  as  king 
so  he  could  rule  more  firmly  as  chief  of 
sUte,  has  received  about  $365  million  in 
U.S.  aid  since  his  country  became  independ- 
ent In  1955.  At  that  time  French  Indochina 
was  divided  Into  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

The  Cambodian  leader  has  tried  to  main- 
tain a  strictly  neutral  role  In  southeast  Asia. 
In  announcing  his  decision  to  give  up  Amer- 
ican aid  he  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
•"by  this  measure  we  will  be  poorer  but  more 
Independent." 

There  was  no  sign  that  Prince  Sihanouk 
planned  to  abandon  his  neutrality  In  the 
cold  war.  But  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
Increasingly  annoyed  with  the  United  States 
for  the  vast  military  aid  given  to  neighbor- 
ing Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 

Border  clashes  have  been  frequent  with 
South  Vietnam,  and  on  August  20,  1962,  the 
Prince  asked  the  14-natlon  group  that  wrote 
the  cease-fire  agreements  for  the  civil  war 
in  Laos  to  meet  again  to  guarantee  Cam- 
bodia's neutrality. 

Most  of  the  Communist  coimtrles  agreed, 
but  the  United  States  and  Britain  were 
lukewarm.  President  Kennedy  suggested 
that  Interested  countries  reaflarm  their  re- 
spect for  Cambodian  integrity  and  independ- 
ence. 

Prince  Sihanouk  said  this  was  not  enough. 
He  later  threatened  to  ask  Pelplng  to  send 
in  enough  forces  to  discourage  aggression. 

U.S.  Ofticials  Concehneo 

Washington.  November  12. — Officials  ex- 
pressed concern  today  over  the  announce- 
ment by  Prince  Sihanouk. 

Cambodia,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
Utah,  has  a  strategic  Importance  In  the  cold 
war  that  overshadows  Its  dimensions.  The 
United  States  keeps  about  60  men  there  to 
oversee  the  military  aid  program,  which  last 
year  totaled  $10.4  million.  Economic  aid 
was  put  at  $18.8  million  In  1963. 

Some  officials  were  disturbed  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  Prince  Sihanouk  might  draw 
Cambodia  closer  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
particularly  Communist  China. 

Cambodia  Is  bordered  by  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand  and  Laos.  If  she  shifted  away 
from  her  nonallnement  policy  she  could 
drive  a  wedge  between  Thailand  and  Viet- 
nam, creating  a  serious  situation  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Indochina  peninsula. 


Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  dealmg  with  a 
kingdom. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  This  great  democrat  In 
Cambodia  is  a  monarch.  If  we  read  the 
article.  It  Is  clear  that  if  we  should  sur- 
render to  his  dictation  he  might  con- 
descend to  take  more  American  aid,  but 
on  his  terms,  of  course.  That  is  what 
is  wrong  with  much  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  made  mention 
of  the  so-called  domino  theory.  It  has 
always  been  highly  fallacious,  but  as  the 
Senator  says,  Cambodia  Is  not  the  end 
domino  but  a  middle  domino.  It  will 
merely  withdraw  from  the  line. 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  is  that  we  re- 
quire the  so-called  domino  countries  for 
the  defense  of  American  interests  in  the 
Pacific.  That  is  complete  nonsense.  It 
has  always  been  nonsense.  The  Ameri- 
can position  In  the  Pacific  and  the  de- 
fense of  those  countries  as  well  happen 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet, 
the  American  air  armada,  and  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  American  boys 
in  uniform  scattered  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

In  most  of  those  coimtrles,  10  Boy 
Scout  troops  could  lick  their  armies.  In 
many  of  those  countries  there  is  no  will 
to  fight.  Yet  we  continue  to  pour  into 
those  countries  heavy  dosages  of  military 
aid,  and  we  pay  their  armies  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers,  as  a  sort 
of  employment  program. 

They  are  most  remarkable  armies. 
They  go  into  battle  and  come  out  either 
with  no  casualties  or  no  wotmded  or  only 
a  few  scratches,  because  they  have  no 
win  to  fight.  We  have  been  "taken  for 
a  ride"  In  this  entire  program  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  As  one  Senator,  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  it. 

I  was  opposed  to  our  going  into  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  opposed  to  staying 
there  and  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  murder 
American  boys  in  South  THetnam.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  any  effective  mili- 
tary fighting  out  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  should  pay  attention  for  it 
may  be  only  a  few  years  before  they  will 
be  making  a  deal  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, anyway. 

I  am  for  protecting  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific,  but  I  am  for  protect- 
ing them  with  American  forces— the 
American  naval,  air,  and  land  forces. 
Any  time  those  coimtrles  want  to  offer 
to  go  along  with  a  program  of  sound 
foreign  aid,  in  which  they  will  agree  to 
help  themselves  and  get  off  the  Ameri- 
can dole,  I  will  begin  being  interested  in 
some  foreign  aid  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  defec- 
tion, if  we  can  call  it  that,  of  Cambodia, 
from  our  foreign  aid  program,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
necessarily  give  us  pause  for  considera- 
tion of  a  revision  of  our  military  policy 
in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  revision  of  our  mili- 
tary policy  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is 
an  article  in  this  morning's  press  about 
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one  of  our  genercds  who  has  been  In 
charge  of  the  American  military  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam,  who  is  reported 
to  be  not  In  the  best  of  grace  with  the 
new  regime.  So,  I  suppose  we  will  once 
again  surrender  to  that  group  of  poli- 
ticians. I  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
come will  be,  but  we  should  not  down- 
grade American  generals  and  American 
military  forces  anywhere,  including 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  also  ob- 
vious that,  although  our  military  assist- 
ance program  has  not  been  materially 
modified  in  recent  years,  strategic  con- 
siderations have  very  greatly  changed, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the 
great  airlift,  which  has  proved  that  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours  we  can  transport 
the  troops  necessary  to  any  given  point? 

Why  must  we  support  standing  armies 
in  all  kinds  of  little  countries,  in  some 
of  which  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said,  there  is  not  even  the  will  to  fight? 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  the  world— in^clud- 
ing,  incidentally.  West  Germany — knows 
that  protection  of  freedom  is  dependent 
upon  U.S.  nuclear  power.  All  Europe 
knows  that  if  Russia  makes  an  offensive 
move  against  a  NATO  ally,  under  our 
commitments  she  will  be  confronted  with 
American  nuclear  power.  The  sad  and 
awful  thing  about  it  is  that  we,  too.  will 
be  confronted  with  nuclear  power.  That 
is  the  terrible  gamble  and  risk  mankind 
is  running. 

I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  weaken  the 
greatest  defense  weapon  we  have,  the 
American  economy,  which  makes  pos- 
sible our  nuclear  power,  until  that  glori- 
ous day  of  peace,  when  all  mankind 
"comes  to  its  senses  and  recognizes  it  must 
have  an  enforcible  disarmament  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  an  end  to  this  in- 
sane nuclear  armaments  race.  That 
probably  will  not  happen  in  the  Senator's 
time  or  in  mine;  but  we  cannot  justify 
continuing  to  yndermine  the  American 
economy,  as  we  are  doing,  with  so  much 
of  this  foreign  aid  program — the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  New  York  last  Friday  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  reiterate  by  reference  at  this  mo- 
ment to  the  criticisms  I  made  of  that 
speech  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  not  a 
sound  speech. 

With  respect  to  what  Europe  knows 
and  what  we  have  demonstrated  by  the 
airlift  program,  as  to  how  fast  we  coiild 
move  men  to  Germany,  if  we  wish  to 
move  men — we  will  not  be  using  many 
men  in  a  nuclear  war— that  airlift  was 
a  great  demonstration  of  American  mili- 
tary eflaciency,  might,  and  power. 

But.  what  did  our  Secretary  of  State 
do?  In  spite  of  that  demonstration,  he 
assured  Erhard  that  we  will  not  bring 
our  American  boys  home.  We  should 
bring  home  four  divisions.  That  would 
have  a  terrific  effect  on  the  American 
balance-of -payments  problems.  It  would 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  American 
economy.  I  know  that  is  political  heresy 
for  a  Democrat  to  utter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  mind  being  a  here- 
tic, when  I  know  I  am  right,  and  when  I 
know  I  am  supporting  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  taxpayers,  as  the 
American  taxpayers  are  going  to  make 
perfectly  clear  in   the  months   ahead. 


A  good  many  persons  are  not  thinking 
ahead  as  to  what  the  position  of  the 
American  people  will  be. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  bill,  in  its  vastly  bettered  form, 
is  passed  by  the  Senate,  there  will  be  al- 
most universal  approval  in  our  country 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  If  any  criticism  is  to 
be  made,  it  may  be  that  we  have  not 
g^nc  fnr  encugh. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  not  gone  far 
enough. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  that  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  en- 
ergy on  the  part  of  the  leaders  or  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  sought  to  improve  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that;  all  I  know  is  that  we  have  not  had 
the  votes.  A  majority  should  have  stood 
with  us. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  For  example,  last  night, 
in  connection  with  the  contingency  fund, 
we  tried  to  end  a  misuse  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  in  a  contingency  fund,  where- 
by the  President  and  his  predecessors 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  balance- 
of-payments  and  budget  support  pro- 
grams In  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Ecuador, 
and,  of  all  places,  Indonesia,  and  other 
countries  in  the  world.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  know  such  ugly  facts. 
They  do  not  know  that  Congress  has 
voted  the  President  of  the  United  States 
unchecked  discretion  to  spend,  at  his 
will,  without  obtaining  prior  approval  of 
the  Congress  for  the  specific  amount  of 
money  he  wished  to  pour  into  some 
country's  "slipping"  money,  or  budget 
support  money. 

We  must  inform  the  American  people 
in  the  months  ahead.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  sound  judgment  of  the  American 
people  once  they  grasp  an  understand- 
ing of  the  abuse  of  Presidential  power. 

Under  our  system.  I  do  not  think  any 
Congress  can  justify  voting  to  give  any 
President  such  unchecked  discretionary 
power  to  take,  at  his  will,  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  say  to  the  President  of 
Brazil.  "You  can  have  it  for  budget  bal- 
ancing, for  budget  support,"  when  we  in 
this  country  have  a  serious  deficit,  run- 
ning into  billions  of  dollars,  and  when 
we  have  such  a  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  that  some  of  our  leading 
economists  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  American  gold  supply. 

When  will  there  be  a  stop  to  the  raiding 
of  the  U.S.  Treasxiry?  When  will  there 
be  a  stop  to  the  raiding  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  taxpayers?  I  will  tell 
Senators  when — when  the  American  tax- 
payers obtain  the  facts  and  enter  that 
great  citadel  of  freedom,  the  voting 
booth,  and  hold  oflBcials  to  an  account- 
ing for  such  malpractices. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  contribution. 

Speaking  of  the  pending  amendment. 
I  fully  appreciate  that  taken  together, 
these  changes  would  reduce  the  pending 
bill  by  only  $55  million.  To  some,  it 
would  appear  that  to  discuss  figures 
amounting  to  less  than  $100  million  is  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate. 


But  $55  million  is  not  chickenfeed. 
If  we  add  the  5's  and  the  10s  and  the 
25's  and  the  50*s.  a  careful  pi-uning  of 
the  bill  adds  up  to  a  substantial  ac- 
cumulated saving  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. That  is  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  my  wonderful 
colleagues  who  have  stood  with  me  in  this 
fight  in  the  Senate  to  bring  about,  at  Icng 
last,  some  reforms  in  the  shocking  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  consider  such  a  saving  to  be  im- 
portant because  it  deals  with  grant  pro- 
grams. Supporting  assistance  is,  in  par- 
ticular, a  source  of  concern  to  me  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  foreign 
aid  on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis, 
we  will  have  to  see  the  end  first  of  sup- 
porting assistance. 

"Supporting  assistance"  is  a  deceptive 
phrase.  We  must  watch  the  State  De- 
partment when  it  uses  such  phrases.  It 
usQs  genteel  words  that  have  a  tendency 
to  lull  public  opinion.  They  act  as 
opiates.  Explanation  is  in  order  for  the 
record  as  to  what  "supporting  as- 
sistance" involves. 

Supporting  assistance  is  most  fre- 
quently the  category  used  for  political 
purposes.  It  is  the  most  frequently  used 
to  enable  other  nations  to  balance  their 
budgets,  a  goal  that  we  are  willing  to  go 
into  deficit  financing  in  order  to  help 
others  achieve.  Supporting  assistance  is 
nonproject  grant  aid. 

Supporting  assistance  is  nonproject 
grant  aid.  No  forensic  weeping  should 
be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  from 
any  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  President, 
about  any  interference,  in  this  amend- 
ment, with  project  aid.  for  in  connec- 
tion with  supporting  assistance  there  is 
not  a  project  involved.  What  is  involved 
Is  an  attempt  to  stop  American  support 
of  the  Brazilian  budget.  Even  if  the 
President  of  Brazil  had  not  made  his  at- 
tack yesterday  on  the  United  States.  I 
would  say  this.  Why  should  we  grant  a 
dime  to  the  President  of  Brazil  to  shore 
up  his  budget,  when  the  President  of 
Brazil  has  made  an  economic  record  as 
worthless  as  an  infertile  goose  egg?  If 
anyone  can  tell  me  anything  more  val- 
ueless than  an  infertile  goose  egg,  I 
would  like  him  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  done 
nothing  about  inflation  in  that  country. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  carry  out  the 
the  commitments  his  Finance  Minister 
made  in  Washington  a  few  months  ago — 
the  so-called  austerity  reform  Brazil  was 
supposd  to  inaugurate,  and  the  great 
program  in  the  field  of  fiscal  reform 
Brazil  was  to  inaugurate,  if  she  could  get 
only  a  few  more  million  of  dollars  for 
budget  support,  for  supporting  assistance. 
We  are  taken  for  a  bunch  of  suckers 
in  conference  after  conference.  Our 
State  Department  falls  for  it,  and  the 
American  taxpayers  are  rooked.  The 
press  does  not  like  that  word.  It  has 
criticized  me  for  saying  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  being  rooked.  The 
American  people  know  what  it  means, 
and  the  press  knows  what  it  means.  But 
if  the  press  engaged  in  a  Pravda  line  of 
supporting  the  administration  on  the 
foreign  aid  giveaway  program.  It  does 
not  like  specific  language  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  connection  with  the 
comments  on  Brazil,  it  might  be  well  to 
show  at  this  time  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  Brazil  received  $67,200,000,  in  de- 
velopment grants  and  loans,  and  $61  mil- 
lion in  assistance  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  point  out  further  that  while  this  was 
going  on  Brazil  was  unable  to  pay  $287,- 
000  in  back  assessments  to  the  United 
Nations  for  1961  and  prior  years. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  one 
wonders  why,  with  $61  million  in  Public 
Law  480  assistance  and  $67,200,000  in 
development  loans  and  grants,  somehow 
or  other  Brazil  was  unable  to  become 
current  in  its  payment  of  assessments 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much    for    bringing    out    those    facts 
While    those    are    startling    enough,    I 
shall  cite  even  more  startling  figures  as 
to  what  Brazil  has  been  getting. 

The  amendment  is  offered  not  only  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
also  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]. 

He  is  known  familiarly  and  affection- 
ately in  the  Senate  as  the  "Little  Giant." 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is  a  big 
giant.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  him. 
He  has  been  far  ahead  of  us  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  need  for 
reform  in  foreign  aid.  When  some  of  us 
were  still  engaged  in  the  luxury  of  wish- 
ful thinking  and  hoping  that  the  State 
Department  would  bring  about  some 
needed  changes  In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  when  year  after  year  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  partici- 
pated in  the  debate,  and  when  we 
pleaded  with  the  State  Department  to 
do  something  about  it,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender ]  year  after  year 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
forewarned  us  of  many  of  the  thlpgs 
which  now  have  become  known  as  facts 
to  all  Senators. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pub- 
licly for  the  privilege  that  I  have  had  of 
working  with  him  on  the  bill  this  year 
and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  as  we  fought  on  amendment  after 
amendment  to  try  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  had  made  the  point  that  supporting 
assistance  was  nonproject  grant  aid.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  far  more  deserving  of 
elimination  than  development  grants, 
because  development  grants  go  into  spe- 
cific projects  that  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  education,  he^th.  or  some  similar  so- 
cial improvement  that  does  not  repay 
itself  on  a  scheduled  basis,  but  which 
nonetheless  can  be  evaluated  for  its  im- 
pact upon  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  small  amount  that  I  am  recom- 
mending in  development  grants  is  much 
smaller  than  what  really  should  be  of- 
fered, but  the  amendment  makes  a  pack- 
age, along  with  the  $50  million  proposed 
cut  in  supporting  assistance  of  $55  mil- 
lion. I  repeat  that  it  is  not  true  that 
supporting  assistance  goes  into  projects. 
For  the  most  part  it  goes  Into  budget 
support  in  countries  which  have  not  been 
willing  to  adopt  reforms  that  they  ought 


to  adopt,  in  order  to  settle  their  own 
budget  problems.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  have  been  point- 
ing out  the  great  deficiencies  which  have 
prevailed  in  Brazil.  Yesterday  we  were 
treated  to  an  anti -American  speech  by 
the  President  of  Brazil,  whose  country 
has  been  the  recipient  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  supporting  assistance  and  con- 
tingency fund  assistance  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  but  who  is 
opposed  to  any  arrangement  being  ar- 
rived at  in  Sao  Paulo  for  a  multilateral 
group  to  study  and  evaluate  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs.  Apparently  he 
is  a  "go-along-alone-er."  He  is  the 
President  of  a  country  which  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
misused  presidential  contingency  fvmd 
money,  unknown  at  the  time  to  Congress 
or  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  never  safe  in  a  democracy  to  give 
any  admirustrator  of  government — Pres- 
ident, Senator,  Congressman,  sheriff, 
constable,  or  anyone  else — unchecked  dis- 
cretionary power.  That  is  when  abuses 
develop.  A  procedure  that  permits  abuse 
is  a  bad  procedure,  and  restrictions 
ought  to  be  written  into  it  that  will 
check  the  abuse. 

Last  night  I  gave  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  write  restrictions.  That  was 
a  vital  rollcall.  The  voters  of  America 
should  pay  attention  to  that  yea-and-nay 
vote,  for  that  vote  shows  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  is  willing  to  let  the 
President  of  the  United  States  continue 
with  imchecked  discretionary  power. 

We  cannot  reconcile  that  procedure 
with  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  which  is 
so  essential  to  maintain  and  preserve  and 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  dealing  with  support  assistance, 
which  ought  to  be  checked.  Support 
assistance  is  the  American  dole  to  coun- 
tries that  refuse  to  initiate  reforms. 
Support  assistance  is  a  dole  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil,  for  the  runaway  inflation 
that  has  gone  over  100  percent,  to  the 
president  of  a  country  that  refuses  to 
adopt  economic  reforms  which  are 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  country,  to  a 
president  of  a  country  whose  wealthy 
oligarchs  make  money  from  American 
foreign  aid  and  sink  it  in  New  York  and 
Swiss  banks,  not  in  the  future  of  the 
economy  of  their  country. 

That  is  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  series  of  con- 
ferences, I  announce  a  modiflcation  of 
my  amendment  No.  316,  by  striking  out 
lines  1  and  2  of  the  amendment.  This 
modiflcation  of  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  from  consideration  any  cut  in 
the  development  grant  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  true  that  I  have  the 
parliamentary  right  to  modify  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  own  amendment. 


Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  armounce  that  at  a  later  hour  amend- 
ment No.  257  shall  be  called  up,  which 
deals  directly  with  development  grants. 
Several  Senators  have  told  me  they  will 
support  that  part  of  my  amendment 
which  deals  with  support  assistance,  but 
they  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  cut  in 
development  grants.  In  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  issues.  I  have  modified  my 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  chosen 
to  modify  his  amendment  by  striking 
from  it  that  part  which  would  reduce  the 
technical  aid  program.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  this  leaves  the  amendment  in 
such  form  as  to  be  limited  to  defense 
support  exclusively? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  amendment 
now  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  de- 
fense support  program  from  $400  to  $360 
million? 

Mr.  MORSE.    To  $350  million, 

Mr.  CHURCH.    To  $350  million? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  a  $50  mil- 
lion cut. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  in  his  objective.  He 
knows  that  I  have  long  felt  that  the  pro- 
gram of  military  support  assistance  is 
open  to  very  serious  question,  because 
this  is  the  kind  of  aid  we  are  giving  some 
countries  that  receive  an  excessively 
large  slice  of  the  American  aid  "melon." 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  reach  through  to  some  of  the  coim- 
tries  the  Senator  and  I  discussed  yester- 
day in  the  course' of  our  colloquy  in  the 
Chamber.  I  feel  that  we  need  to  take 
into  account  the  action  which  has 
already  been  taken  in  the  other  body, 
where  this  particular  item  was  reduced 
to  $380  million. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  its  present  form,  it  would  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  reduce  this  item 
$30  million  below  the  House  flgiire.  In 
view  of  the  large  cut  that  has  already 
been  approved  in  the  House.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  cut  this  item  below  the  House 
flgure. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  will- 
ing to  modify  the  amendment  and  sub- 
stitute the  House  flgure  of  $380  million, 
the  result  would  be  to  effect  another  $20 
million  cut  and  reduce  this  item  to  the 
same  level  as  the  House  figure.  If  the 
amendment  were  so  modified,  I  would 
support  it.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Senator  in  offering  the  amendment 
in  such  modified  form. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
shall  give  it  careful  consideration.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to 
accept  the  suggestion,  because  of  my 
commitment  to  other  Senators  and  be- 
cause of  another  problem  I  frankly  pre- 
sented to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
other  Senators. 

This  is  one  place  where  the  House  could 
have  cut  the  item  more  than  it  did  and 
left  us  a  sounder  foreign  aid  bill.  The 
Senate  could  take  $50  million  off  the  au- 
thorization for  supporting  assistance  and 
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have  a  much  sounder  bill.  But  I  have 
suggested  to  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bm  that  we  ought  to  face  the  reality 
of  what  the  final  appropriation  Is  likely 
to  be.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  $300  mllBon.  and  probably  not 
that  much.  If  we  are  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Hoxise,  It  would  be  well  to 
have  figures  below  the  House  figures,  at 
least  for  consideration. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  had  hoped  that 
some  understanding  could  be  reached  on 
an  additional  $40  million  cut.  It  would 
bring  the  total  cut  In  the  Senate  to  $500 
million.  It  stands  at  $460  million  no%v. 
Although  we  coxild  save  more  money,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  would  be  a 
pretty  workable  figure  to  take  to  confer- 
ence. It  would  save  much -time  because, 
unless  we  can  arrive  at  what  we  think  Is 
a  workable  figure,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  cut  the  authorizations  in 
the  bill  amendment  by  amendment, 
which  will  Involve  a  list  of  amendments 
providing  for  cuts  country  oy  country. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
defeating  those  of  us  who  believe  this 
cut  should  be  greater  by  yea  and  nay 
votes — which  will  continue  to  show,  I  am 
sure,  a  substantial  number  in  this  body 
who  are  fed  up  with  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
grams It  represents — is  helpful  to  obtain- 
ing ultimately  good  foreign  aid  support  In 
this  country.  But  If  that  Is  the  way  the 
administration  wants  to  operate.  It  Is  all 
right  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
will  not  be  deterred  by  what  probably 
was  a  very  unsound  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent tn  New  Yoife  City  the  other  night. 
The  President  himself,  or  his  secretary 
ought  to  be  in  consultation  with  us  on 
this  subject.  We  have  no  Intention  of 
stopping  the  fight.  We  are  going  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  work  Its  will 
amendment  by  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  very 
much.  I  am  not  rejecting  his  suggestion 
and  shall  go  into  consultation  with  other 
Senators  about  It  later.  However,  this  Is 
the  place  where  the  administration  could 
agree  to  take  another  $40  million  cut  and 
have  a  stronger  bill,  because  if  there  is 
one  area  which  we  ought  to  reform.  It  Is 
bi  connection  with  supporting  assistance. 

Supporting  assistance  Is  the  payroll  on 
which  we  put  nations  all  over  the  world 
that  are  unwilling  to  put  their  economic 
hovises  In  order  and  unwilling  to  live 
within  their  means. 

We  offer  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  scale  on  which  they  want  to 
live  and  the  scale  on  which  they  can 
afford  to  live,  and  we  do  It  with  support- 
ing assistance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Supporting  assistance  goes  into  a  na- 
tion's budget  and  is  forever  lost  to  the 
sight  of  the  American  taxpayers  whose 
money  it  was.  Wherever  t^ere  is  a  coun- 
try In  the  world  receiving  supporting  as- 
sistance, there  is  a  country  that  wants  a 
military  machine  that  it  cannot  support, 
or  maintains  ineflBcient  socialized  Indiis- 
tries  that  are  really  used  to  give  jobs  to 
the  vmemployed,  or  a  country  that  Is 
simply  thought  to  be  Important  to  us  for 
political  reasons. 

In  my  ojjinion,  none  of  these  reasons 
Justifies  our  giving  them  supporting  as- 
sistance.   I  Invite  Senators  to  come  to 


my  desk  and  Inspect  the  list  I  have  pre- 
pared of  major  redplenta  of  aid  around 
the  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
which  shows  how  much  supporting  as- 
sistance they  are  down  for  in  fiscal  1964. 
I  cannot  read  the  figxires.  because  they 
are  marked  "top  secret."  They  should 
not  be  top  secret.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  American  taxpayer  should  not 
be  informed  of  these  figures.  I  can  put 
in  the  Record,  and  I  shall,  the  figures  for 
fiscal  1963.  1962. 1961.  and  1960,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  support  assistance 
program,  but  we  must  not  disclose  to  the 
American  people  the  figures  for  1964. 
Such  a  procedure  cannot  be  justified.  I 
wonder  why  we  cannot  disclose  the 
figures.  AH  the  reasons  given  are  fal- 
lacious. It  is  argued  that  if  we  disclose 
this  information,  some  of  the  countries 
that  do  not  receive  as  much  as  others  will 
request  more,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  being  discriminated  against.  That  is 
more  nonsense. 

It  is  argued  that  wc  should  not  dis- 
close information  that  would  be  of  use  to 
our  potential  enemies.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  Russia  does  not  know  that  we 
give  substantial  support  to  certain  coun- 
tries? Of  course  she  does.  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  canot  make  the 
figures  public  because  the  Government 
does  not  want  the  American  citizen  to 
know,  because  the  American  citizen 
might  not  be  kind  about  it.  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  not  be  kind  about 
the  program  itself,  and  will  be  more  un- 
kind because  their  Government  will  not 
take  them  into  its  confidence.  I  am  not 
going  to  support  that  kind  of  government 
by  secrecy.  There  is  little  I  can  do  about 
it.  because  my  lips  are  sealed,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
by  the  "top  secret"  label.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  engage  in  any  improper  course 
of  action.  Let  Senators  take  a  look  at 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  to  countries  which  ought  to 
be  told,  "Your  Santa  Claus  period  is  over. 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  Christmas  for  you 
365  days  a  year  any  more,  with  Uncle 
Sam  putting  on  the  attire  of  Santa  Claus. 
You  must  stop  it." 

All  my  present  amendment  proposes 
to  do  Is  to  make  a  cut  of  $50  million. 
That  is  long  overdue.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment  None 
of  the  reasons  given  justifies  oiu*  giving 
supporting  assistance.  That  is  why  I 
invite  Senatws  to  inspect  the  list  I  have 
prepared  of  major  recipients  of  aid 
aroiuid  the  borders  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  which  shows  how  much  supporting 
assistance  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
in  fiscal  1964.  The  figures^how  a  total 
far  under  the  $350  million  I  am  propos- 
ing. One  of  the  arguments  of  the  State 
Department  is.  "We  must  give  this  sup- 
porting assistance  to  countries  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc."  The 
total  indicates  that  many  countries 
which  are  not  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc  are  to  receive  millions 
of  dollars  of  support  assistance.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  the  figures  show  a 
total  far  under  the  $350  million  that  I 
am  proposing  In  my  amendment  so  far 
as  countries  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc  are  concerned. 

Even  so,  the  supporting  assistance  to 
many  countries  should  be  drastically  cut. 


even  if  they  are  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  Supporting  assistance 
to  nations  in  Latin  America,  which  are 
not  included  on  the  chart,  should  prob- 
ably be  eliminated  altogether. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  $10  bllUon  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  for  the  next 
10  years  for  Latin  America.  We  have 
entered  into  two  agreements  with  Latin 
American  countries,  the  Act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  They 
are  signed  agreements,  in  which  commit- 
ments were  made  by  our  Latin  American 
friends  that  they  would  submit  plans, 
which  were  to  be  submitted  in  advance 
of  approval  for  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds.  Such  plans  would  outline  the 
program  of  economic  reform  and  other 
reforms  essential  in  those  countries  if 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  their  becoming 
stable  economies. 

Only  eight  countries  have  submitted 
plans,  and  many  of  those  plans  need 
drastic  revision,  because  the  mere  sub- 
mission of  a  plan  which  is  not  sound 
and  feasible  does  not  entitle  the  par- 
ticular country  to  Alliance  for  Pi'ogress 
funds.  However,  certain  countries  have 
circumvented  the  Acts  of  Bogota  and 
Punta  del  Este  by  obtaining  funds  from 
other  sources. 

A  major  source  is  supporting  assist- 
ance funds.  We  are  not  going  to  make 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  work 
if  we  are  to  give  these  countries  an  es- 
cape hatch  which  they  can  use  to  walk 
out  on  their  obligations  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  are  two  notorious 
examples.  That  is  why  I  say  that  for 
Latin  American  countries  supporting  as- 
sistance money  should  be  cut  off  entirely, 
and  we  should  say  to  them.  "Keep  the 
commitments  you  have  made  in  ex- 
change for  our  proffer  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram." 

When  we  permit  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  obtain  money  from  the  support- 
ing assistance  program,  we  are  a  party 
to  defeating  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

I  put  into  the  Record  yesterday  the 
article  written  by  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New 
York  Times  at  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  show- 
ing the  stagnation  in  the  economies  of 
one  Latin  American  country  after  an- 
other, and  pointing  out  that,  instead  of 
the  situation  improving,  it  is  growing 
worse.  We  do  not  have  enough  money 
in  this  country.  We  could  pour  all  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  into  Latin 
America  and  it  would  all  go  into  a  sink- 
hole, and  not  stabilize  those  countries. 
The  leaders  of  those  countries  and  the 
people  of  those  countries  must  be  willing 
to  reform  their  economic  and  political 
systejns. 

The  President  can  say  all  he  wants  to 
say  in  New  York  City  about  the  rich 
helping  the  poor.  Having  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  papulation,  the 
United  States  carmot  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty  throughout  the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  had  better  take  a 
look  at  some  of  our  own  domestic  needs. 
The  President  makes  a  nice  sounding, 
plausible,  emotional  argiunent  when  he 
talks  about  this  program  being  a  moral 
issue.  Some  basic  unoral  issues  are  in- 
volved in  the  fight  over  tiie  foreign  aid 
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bill.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is  about 
time  this  Government  started  treating 
the  American  taxpayers  fairly  and 
stopped  sinking  millions  of  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  into  sinkholes  on  the 
basis  of  some  political  slogan  to  the 
effect  that  the  rich  must  help  the  poor. 
When  countries  in  which  millions  of 
poverty-stricken  people  live  are  willing  to 
reform  themselves,  we  will  then  go  in  on 
the  basis  of  sound  economic  projects  and 
be  of  assistance  to  them.  But  the  rich 
of  Brazil,  the  rich  of  the  Argentine,  the 
rich  of  Ecuador,  and  the  rich  of  every 
other  Latin  American  country  must  stop 
making  huge  profits  out  of  the  American 
foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  America, 
and  depositing  such  profits  in  New  York 
and  Swiss  banks,  while  American  tax- 
payers, through  their  Government, 
through  their  support  of  the  assistance 
program,  and  through  the  Presidential 
contingency  fund,  pour  millions  upon 
millions  more  of  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars into  Latin  America. 

I  yield  to  no  other  Senator  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  American  Republics  Affairs,  in  my 
desire  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress work.  Together  with  many  others. 
I  worked  hard  to  help  bring  the  pro- 
gram into  being  in  the  first  place.  But 
some  of  the  fiscal  policies  being  followed 
by  our  Govermnent  may  defeat  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  We  cannot  justify  a  dollar  of 
supporting  assistance  to  Brazil.  Argen- 
tina, or  Ecuador,  so  long  as  those  coun- 
tries' governments  take  the  position, 
which  they  have  taken  to  date,  of  not 
fulfilling  their  commitments  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Yesterday  the  United  States  was  the 
subject  of  an  insulting  speech  by  the 
President  of  Brazil,  who  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  American  aid  is  really 
of  any  value  to  Brazil.  That  is  grati- 
tude. How  long  shall  we  take  it?  How 
long  will  this  administration  take  it? 
How  many  more  millions  of  dollars  will 
the  President,  through  his  contmgency 
fund,  pour  Into  lAtln  America?  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  check  it.  I  gave  it  that  opportunity 
last  night.  I  shall  figure  out  other  par- 
liamentary ways  of  giving  the  Senate  an- 
other opportunity  before  the  debate  is 
concluded,  for  that  hole  must  be  plugged. 
The  Senate  cannot  justify  allowing 
millions  of  dollars  of  supporting  assist- 
ance funds  be  spent  In  this  manner. 
Funds  spent  this  way  defeat  some  of  the 
most  precious  objectives  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  One  of  them  Is  the 
objective  of  a  workable  Alliance  for 
Progress.  That  is  why  I  have  said  in 
this  speech  that,  in  my  judgment,  all 
supporting  assistance  to  Latin  America 
probably  should  be  stopped,  and  the 
Latin  American  countries  told  that  we 
have  a  program  to  help  them,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  but  that,  of  course, 
it  creates  obligations  upon  them  to  do 
something  to  help  themselves.  They 
must  reform  the  system  that  has  brought 
them  into  the  stagnation  that  Tad  Szulc 
reported  in  the  previously  mentioned 
article. 

The  main  reason  why  the  Latin 
American  economy  is  stagnate  is  that  our 
Latin  American  friends,  in  country  after 
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country,  are  refusing  to  adopt  the  eco- 
nomic changes  that  are  essential  if  they 
are  to  have  a  stable,  growing,  expanding 

economy,  instead  of  a  stagnating,  de- 
generating one. 

Ever  since  the  closing  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  we  have  been 
told  that  American  foreign  aid  is  now 
more  than  60  percent  loan  and  less  than 
40  percent  grant.  That  figiu-e  relates 
only  to  economic  aid;  if  it  took  into  ac- 
count military  aid,  which  is  all  grant, 
the  percentages  would  be  reversed.  The 
statistics  of  the  State  Department  are 
inaccurate,  in  the  sense  that  what  they 
include  as  loans  do  not  meet  the  defini- 
tion of  loans  in  the  terminology  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  A  loan  at  three- 
fourths  percent  interest,  with  from  40  to 
50  years  to  pay  and  a  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod in  which  not  a  cent  has  to  be  paid, 
is  not  a  loan. 

Furthermore,  I  ask  Senators  to  put  it 
down  in  their  memory,  for  future  recol- 
lection, that  the  largest  percentage  of 
those  loans  will  never  be  repaid.  It  will 
be  only  a  few  years  until  speeches  will 
be  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
urging  the  forgiveness  of  those  loans  be- 
cause the  countries  have  not  made  a 
move  to  repay  them.  It  will  be  argued 
that  we  must  not  play  the  part  of  Shy- 
lock.  It  will  be  argued  that  the  failure 
to  repay  is  creating  friction,  misunder- 
standing, and  problems;  and  that  there- 
fore, in  our  great  generosity,  we  ought 
to  forgive  those  loans.  That  is  the  way 
this  game  is  played. 

It  is  time  to  write  a  new  rulebook  for 
the  State  Department,  and  to  say,  "You 
must  play  from  now  on  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  this  rulebook.  You 
will  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  to 
filch  from  and  milk  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  in  a  program  that  is  so  eco- 
nomically unsound  as  the  program  in- 
volving, for  example,  supporting  assist- 
ance." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  connection  with 
the  Senator's  pomt  as  to  whether  loans 
will  be  repaid,  an  interesting  table  ap- 
pears on  page  712  of  the  hearings,  to 
which  I  referred  yesterday.  As  to  the 
repayment  of  loans,  the  table  shows  that 
for  Alliance  for  Progress  loans,  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  only  a  few  years, 
$13,858,789.97  has  been  disbursed.  Un- 
der the  heading  "unrepaid  balance,"  the 
Identical  amount  is  shown.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  repayment 
of  such  a  loan. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  overall  loan  dis- 
bursements, the  table  shows  that  we 
have  disbursed  over  a  long  period  of 
years  $6,517,974,743.06,  while  $5,728,- 
534,659.28  is  still  owed  to  us.  In  other 
words,  about  90  percent  of  the  total 
amount  that  has  been  loaned  in  the  pro- 
gram through  the  years  is  still  owed  to 
us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  money  will  never 
be  repaid  under  this  kind  of  unsound 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  devise  a  loan  pro- 
gram that  is  actually  a  loan  program, 


we  should  say  to  the  borrower,  "These 
are  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
the  loan  will  be  made.  You  will  have  to 
undertake  certain  obligations  to  obtain 
the  loan.  You  will  have  to  pay  an  in- 
terest rate  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  the  money  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. You  will  pay  for  the  service 
rendered." 

Then  the  borrowers  will  pay  some  at- 
tention to  their  investment  of  that 
money,  and  will  put  It  into  economic 
projects  which  will  do  economic  good  for 
the  mass  of  the  people.  They  will  be 
projects  which  will  pay  out.  That  is 
what  I  call  exporting  economic  freedom, 
and  that  is  what  we  should  be  exporting, 
because  until  there  are  established  in 
those  countries  systems  of  economic  free- 
dom based  upon  sound  fiscal  policies,  the 
people  of  those  countries  never  will  be 
saved  from  poverty  and  degeneration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  its  unsigned 
report  made  a  good  many  criticisms 
similar  to  mine,  but  the  committee 
"passed  the  buck"  to  the  administration; 
the  committee  slapped  the  administra- 
tion on  the  wrist,  and  said,  "Next  year, 
bring  us  a  program  which  will  take  into 
account  some  of  these  criticisms."  But 
the  committee  cannot  "pass  the  buck" 
insofar  as  its  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  concerned,  for  if  all  the 
things  the  committee  has  said  all  along 
are  wrong  with  the  program  are  wrong 
with  it — and  there  are  also  many  other 
things  about  it  that  are  wrong — the 
committee  had  an  obligation  in  writing 
the  bill  to  proceed  to  correct  all  the 
wrongs  it  knew  about  in  the  program. 
If  the  committee  had  done  that,  we 
would  not  have  had  to  turn  the  Senate 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  pro- 
ceed to  rewrite  the  bill  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  section  by  section.  But  the 
committee  gave  us  no  alternative,  if  the 
opponents  to  the  bill  are  to  carry  out  our 
commitments  to  our  constituents. 

It  matters  not  to  me  how  inconvenient 
that  process  may  be  to  certain  Senators. 
They  were  elected  to  serve  in  this  body, 
and  they  should  adjust  their  convenience 
to  their  job. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  try  to  reach  a 
fair  negotiated  settlement  of  our  dif- 
ferences, and  it  still  is  possible  to  do  so. 
But  until  such  a  settlement  is  reached, 
I  shall  continue  to  offer  amendment  after 
amendment  and,  with  each  amendment, 
to  make  a  record  for  future  reference  as 
to  what  is  wrong  with  the  parts  of  the 
program  to  which  my  amendments  are 
addressed. 

When  the  administration  claims  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  is  now  60  percent 
loans  and  less  than  40  percent  grants. 
I  point  out  that  those  statistics  are 
"phony."  In  the  first  place,  they  deal 
only  with  the  economic  side;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  do  not  tell  the  true  story 
about  the  nature  of  the  loans,  which  in 
effect  are  in  large  measure  grants  con- 
cealed by  a  veil  of  semantics;  but  if  we 
take  a  long  look,  we  can  see  through  the 
veil.  Thus  it  is  that  I  say  that  if  the 
administration's  own  statistics  took  into 
account  military  aid.  which  is  grant 
money,  the  percentages  would  be  re- 
versed. 
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Moreover,  the  economic  aid  program 
itself  has  remained  rather  stationary  at 
the  proportion  of  roufrhly  65  percent  loan 
to  35  percent  grant.  That  proportion 
should  become  one  of  90  percent  loan 
and  10  percent  grant  for  economic  aid. 
Supporting  assistance  is  the  major  road- 
block to  attainment  of  that  objective.  It 
bears  no  relationship  to  any  given  proj- 
ect or  program.  It  is  extended,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  sound  financial  under- 
takings of  the  recipient,  but  on  a  political 
basis. 

The  $400  million  proposed  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  this  cate- 
gory of  aid  is  only  $36  million  less  than 
the  amount  carried  in  the  original  bill. 
If  Congress  is  going  to  steer  the  admin- 
istration down  the  path  of  true  and 
meaningful  reform  in  foreign  aid.  we 
must  rediice  further  this  huge  source  of 
nonproject  grant  money,  as  provided  in 
my  amendment.  We  can  do  it  by  reduc- 
ing supporting  assistance  to  $350  mil- 
lion, as  provided  in  the  amendment. 

Congress  has  tried  over  the  years  to 
reduce  this  category  of  aid.  Our  effort 
has  not  been  notable  for  the  cooperation 
It  has  received  from  the  executive 
branch,  which  is  another  reason  for  my 
loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  recast  its  anachronistic 
foreign  aid  structure.  ^ 

My  colleagues  know  that  we  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  made 
many  attempts  to  compel  the  executive 
branch  to  recast  the  foreign  aid  program 
Into  a  manageable  one.  with  specific  goals 
and  objectives.  We  have  tried  to  pro- 
mote an  examination  of  a  basic  philo- 
sophical premises  about  foreign  aid,  and, 
Indeed,  to  find  out  whether  such  fun- 
damental tenets  actually  exist.  Prom- 
inent among  such  efforts  has  been  the 
"Mansfield  amendment." 

Mr.   President,   before   I   discuss   the 
Mansfield     amendment,     I     note     the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche],  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.    I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  submit  him  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  statement  I  now  make,  and 
then  let  him  deny  it  if  it  is  not  true. 
Again  this  year  in  the  committee  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  supporting  assistance, 
which  goes  into  supporting  the  military 
forces  of  a  good  many  other  countries,  it 
was  alleged  that  they  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port by  themselves  military  forces  of  the 
size  we  seek  to  have  them  maintain,  and 
there  was  discussion  about  countries  such 
as  South  Korea.    In  the  course  of  that 
discussion,   several   Senators   expressed 
perplexity  and  a  lack  of  understanding  as 
to  why  we  should  continue  to  pour  so 
much  money  into  South  Korea,  and  they 
asked  whether  that  was  one  place  where 
some  money  could  be  saved.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  would  do  that  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  giving  the  admin- 
istration an  opportunity  to  cut  back  our 
supporting  assistance  in  Korea. 
Taiwan  is  another  example. 
The  American  people  are  maintaining 
there  the  army  of  Chiang  Kai-shek;  and 
as  I  have  said   before  in  this  debate 
Chiang  Kai-shek  maintains  more  gener- 
als than  the  total  number  of  generals  to 
the  entire  U.S.  MUitary  Establishment— 
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and  at  high  salaries,  too;  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  paying  the  bill.  But 
if  anyone  believes  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
army  Is  worth  a  tinker's  dam  to  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the 
defense  of  the  Pacific.  I  point  out  that 
that  is  far  from  the  fact.  If  an  attempt 
ever  were  made  to  land  that  army  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  I  am  of  the 
opinion — on  the  basis  of  many  reports  I 
have  ever  seen  in  regard  to  the  military 
efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  that 
army — that  it  would  trample  itself  to 
death  in  the  process  of  retreat. 

I  repeat  that  neither  Taiwan  nor  South 
Korea  is  of  support  to  the  American  de- 
fenses in  the  Pacific.  The  support  of 
American  defenses  in  the  Pacific  depends 
upon  thousands  of  American  troops  who 
are  stationed  throughout  the  Pacific 
area,  on  the  7th  Fleet,  and  in  the  US 
Air  Force. 

Mr.   President,  we  are  spending   too 
much  money  in  South  Korea,  In  Taiwan 
and  elsewhere  in  that  area,  in  supporting 
assistance;  and  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
cut  back  $50  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  the  subject  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  should  be  allo- 
cated for  supporting  assistance  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  stated  that  probably 
a  cut  could  be  made. 

I  submitted  written  questions  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
out  how  many  troops  were  in  the  Armies 
of  Vietnam,  Thailand,  the  RepubUc  of 
China,  Korea,  Greece.  Turkey,  Iran  and 
Pakistan.  I  desired  to  know  how  many 
troops  might  be  available  in  those  for- 
eign countries  if  we  became  involved  in 
trouble.  If  Senators  will  look  at  page  217 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  during 
June  and  July  of  1963.  they  will  find  the 
answers  to  the  several  quesUons  which 
I  asked.  The  answer  to  the  particular 
question  which  I  have  described  was  as 
follows : 


Answer.  The  total  number  of  troops  main- 
tained by  the  8  nations  mentioned  is  2,793,- 
623. 


My  recollection  is  that  the  answer  also 
Identified  the  number  in  each  of  those 
nations,  but  the  number  was  deleted  be- 
cause supposedly  the  information  was 
classified. 

I  then  asked  how  much  it  cost  to  main- 
tain a  military  man  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  how  much  It  cost  in  the  respective 
countries  identified  on  page  218  of  the 
hearings.  Senators  will  note  that  in  1962 
It  cost  $3,948  to  maintain  a  man  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  not  including  paraphernalia 
and  equipment.  The  cost  in  the  other 
countries  is  listed.  In  Belpium  the  cost 
IS  $1,571.  Denmark  $2,107.  Prance  $1  966 
Germany  $1,689.  and  Italy  $878. 

I  shall  not  mention  each  nation  Indi- 
vidually, but  the  cost  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary man  In  Korea  is  $247-  in  the 
RepuWic  of  China— Taiwan— $177  i 
desired  that  Information  for  the  purpose 
of  determlng  whether  financially  we 
were  not  better  off  by  having  those 
nations  provide  military  men  at  less  cost 


than  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  pro- 
viding military  men  from  among  its  citi- 
zens. 

In  round  figures,  for  every  military 
man  that  we  In  the  United  States  can 
provide  at  a  cost  of  $3,948.  the  Republic 
of  China  can  provide  23  military  men. 
because  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary man  in  Taiwan  is  only  $177  per 
man.  The  Republic  of  Korea  can  pro- 
vide about  15  men  for  every  1  that  we 
provide. 

I  am  not  making  an  argument  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  am  merely  stating  the 
figures.  I  could  not  wait  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  had  concluded  his 
questions.  I  submitted  written  ques- 
tions. I  feel  that  the  questions  and 
answers  are  deserving  of  reading  and 
study. 

I  have  the  following  Issue  to  decide  In 
my  own  mind:  Would  we  profit  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Korean  military 
men  and  the  number  of  military  men  in 
Taiwan,  with  the  probable  consequence 
that  we  would  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  own  military  men?  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  to  say  on  that  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  reply 
What  the  Senator  has  stated  is  typical 
Pentagon  fallacious  propaganda.  Its 
major  premise  Is  erroneous.  Its  major 
premise  is  that  maintaining  a  Chinese 
Army  in  the  large  number  Chiang  has 
on  Taiwan  is  some  help  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  argument 
made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  not  a  valid  argu- 
ment. If  there  is  to  be  an  invasion  of 
Formosa,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
what  would  stop  It.  It  would  not  be 
Chiang's  army.  It  would  be  the  Ameri- 
can 7th  Fleet  and  the  American  air 
armada. 

What  the  Senator  has  been  told  is 
merely  a  house  of  cards  that  McNamara 
has  built  up  in  order  to  justify  pouring 
out  wasteful  support  assistance. 

Let  us  consider  South  Korea.     Does 
the  Senator  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  army 
in  South  Korea?     We  ought  to  be  put 
them  to  work  building  roads.    We  ought 
to  put  them  to  work  on  irrigation  proj- 
ects.   We  ought  to  put  them  to  work  in 
civilian  jobs,  because  South  Korea  will 
not  be  defended  by  that  army.    South 
Korea  should  have  an  army,  but  its  size 
should  be  greatly  reduced  to  the  point  at 
which  the  economy  of  the  country  could 
support  it.    South  Korea  knows  that  if 
Red  China  should  make  a  move  toward 
South  Korea,  again  we  shall  go  into  ac- 
tion with  the  7th  Fleet.    We  will  not  be 
wasting  the  lives  of  free  American  boys 
on  the  basis  of  thinking  that  we  can  win 
a  conventional  war  against  the  Red  Chi- 
nese with  South  Korea's  army. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  know  that  we  could 
not  whip  them  in  that  manner.  We 
could  greatly  reduce  their  numbers. 
The  argument  is  made  by  the  Pentagon 
that  we  could  go  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  bloc  and  maintain  the 
native  armies  for  less  money  than  we 
can  maintain  the  American  army. 
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The  point  is  that  we  would  not  have 
to  substitute  an  equal  number  of  Ameri- 
can boys  for  that  army,  because  we  would 
not  be  fighting  that  kind  of  war  If  we 
had  to  fight  a  war  over  there. 

We  ought  to  be  demobilizing  a  great 
many  of  the  soldiers  In  those  Indigenous 
populations  and  putting  them  to  work 
rehabilitating  the  country,  serving  clear 
notice  that  we  would  not  weaken  their 
defenses  and  would  not  encourage  any 
invasion  of  Formosa.  The  Red  Chinese 
know  the  7th  Fleet  and  the  air 
armada  are  present.  The  Red  Chinese 
have  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
United  States,  for  It  Is  known  to  all  the 
Communist  world,  "You  make  an  attack 
on  an  ally  of  freedom  and  you  have  had 
It."  That  is  the  only  check  we  have 
against  war,  and  not  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
overaged  army. 

Has  the  Senator  seen  the  statistics  on 
the  military  efficiency  of  the  South 
Korean  Army?  They  could  be  whipped 
with  Boy  Scout  troops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  record  shows  also 
that  our  Government  has  been  insisting 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  troops  in  those 
countries  in  the  very  projects  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  recommended. 
I  agree  with  him  entirely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  a  minutia  degree 
they  pay  llpservice  to  the  program. 
They  say.  "We  have  this  little  project 
going.  We  have  that  little  project  go- 
ing." What  they  ought  to  have  is  an 
overall  program  of  putting  the  armies 
to  work  on  a  civilian  basis  in  keeping 
with  the  great  record  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcription 
of  the  questions  which  I  asked  and  the 
answers  given.     They  appear  on  pages 
217,  218.  and  219  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  bill.  S.  1276,  In  June  and  July  1963. 
Mr,  MORSE.    I  am  deUghted  to  have 
them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  the  portion  of 
the  hearings  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  I  ••ish  to  submit.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, or  to  your  aid,  some  written  ques- 
tions that  Senator  LAtrscm:  asked  me  to  sub- 
mit to  you.  He  had  to  go  to  another  meet- 
ing. 

Secretary  McNAniAjtA.  Sorely.  I  wlU  be 
very  pleased  to  answ<Br  them.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  answer  them  In 
wrlUng.  Senator  Lausch*  had  to  attend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce this  morning. 


the  Near  East.  They  are  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
the  Republic  ot  China,  Korea,  Greece, 
Turkey.  Iran,  and  Pakistan.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct;  62  percent  to  be 
exact. 

Question.  Can  you  supply  for  the  record, 
if  such  information  is  not  classUled,  the  re- 
spective number  of  troops  that  are  main- 
tained by  these  eight  nations? 

Answer.  The  total  number  of  troops  main- 
tained by  the  eight  nations  mentioned  is 
2.793,623. 

I  Deleted.) 

Question.  What  is  the  present  cost  per 
jrear  of  maintaining  each  military  man  in  the 
neld  in  the  United  States? 


(See  table  below.) 

ANNtrAL  FEK  CAPITA  MILITART  PEBjSONNIX  COSTS 

Cost  estimates  for  countries  receiving  mil- 
itary assistance  shown  below  are  confined  to 
pay.  allowances,  subsistence  and  individual 
clothing.  They  do  not  include  operation 
and  maintenance  expenditures,  as  no  mean- 
ingful comparisons  could  be  made  due  to 
differing  weapons  systems  and  technologies. 

For  comparative  purposes,  figures  are  in- 
cluded for  1961.  Principal  reasons  for 
changes,  where  available,  are  indicated. 
Changes  are  primarily  due  to  either  new  ex- 
change rates,  increased  pay  and  allowances, 
or  the  proportion  of  personnel  in  the  lower 
pay  grades. 


Cost  to  mairUain  a  soldier 
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United  States. 

Belgium 
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France. 
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Netherlands. 
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Portugal 


Spain... 

Luited  Kingdom. 

Ethiopia 
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Iran 
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Caml>odia. 


Thailand. 
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Republic  of  China. 
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1.571 
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lOtU  versus 

1961 
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-$06 
"+467 
+178 
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427 

247 
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651 
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Increase  due  mainly  to  higher  pay  sikI 

bonuses. 
Increjise  doe  to  higher  pay  and  allow- 

onces. 


Increases  in  all  services. 

Increase  due  to  luglier  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 
I>o. 

Increase  due  to  higher  pay  and  reduced 
numben  in  lower  grades. 

Increase  due  to  increase  in  number  of 
st'idents  attendinp  schools  CONUS 
and  promotions  in  highiT  ranks. 

Incrfaso  due  to  frreater  niinibor  of  junior 
officers  and  increase  in  Govrmmeiit 
retirement  contribution. 


Increase  due  to  higher  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

DifferBtit  exchango  rate  and  small 
pay  increases  for  uoncommiasiooed 
officers. 

Increase  due  to  promotions,  longevity, 
and  a  slight  strength  increase. 

I>em>ase  due  to  more  realistic  exchange 
rate. 

Decrease  due  to  decontrol  of  jwso. 


QtrE.SnoNS   AND   ANSWntS   ON    MILTTART   ASSIST- 
ANCX     ntOOlUM 

The  following  questions  were  submitted 
la  writing  by  Senator  Lausche  with  answers 
to  be  provided  as  Inserts  for  the  record: 

Question.  It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  total  military  assist- 
ance program  will  b«  allocated  to  eight  key 
countries  In  south  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and 


Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  It 
is  your  belief  that  the  military  assistance 
pn-ogram  should  be  continued  because  in 
addition  to  other  advantages  to  the  United 
States,  the  program  insures  "our  continuing 
access  to  oversea  bases  and  installations 
which  are  still  essential  to  full  deployment 
o*  our  military  strength."  If  we  must  still 
have  oontlnulng  access  to  oversea  bases  and 
installations,  why  did  we  after  last  October 
22  give  up  the  Turkish  base? 

Answer.  Recent  actions  involving  replace- 
ment of  Jupiter  xnlssUe  squadrons  in  Turkey 
(and  Italy)  did  not  result  In  any  significant 
change  In  existing  U.S.  base  rights.  Thus. 
access  to  oversea  bases  and  facilities  required 
to  support  U.S.  oversea  deployments  was  not 
affected  by  the  Jupxlter  replacement  action. 

Utilization  of  oversea  bases  and  facilities 
by  the  United  SUtes  and  allied  forces  is  sub- 
ject to  almost  constant  change  as  new  weap- 
ons systems  enter  the  operational  inventories 
of  these  forces  and  as  the  overall  strategic 
situation  varies.  One  such  change,  involv- 
ing modernization  of  NATO  forces,  was  re- 
placement of  the  Jupiter  missiles.  T^ese 
missiles,  originally  provided  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  ware  replaced  by 
U.S.  manned  Polaris  submarines.  The  sub- 
marines are  now  operating  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  are  assigned  to  SACETUR,  as  were 
the  Jupiter  squadrons  they  replaced. 

Replacement  of  Jupiter  missiles  was  ini- 
tially  taken   under   oonsidenitloa   in    1961, 


primarily  as  a  resxilt  of  a  report  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
enUtled  "The  Sttidy  of  U.S.  and  NATO  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Arrangements,"  dated  Febru- 
ary 11,  1961.  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
at  length  on  this  repyort,  and  subsequent 
actions  relative  to  Jupiter  missiles,  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  this  year  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Forces.  Appropri- 
ate passages  of  this  testimony  appear  in  the 
published  record  of  hearings  on  military  pro- 
curement authorizations,  fiscal  year  1964 
(pp.  7.  8,  147,  312,  313.  314.  349,  and  350). 

Question.  What  direct  payment  do  we 
make  respectively  to  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  bases  wliich  we  have  thes-e? 

Answer.  We  do  not  make  any  direct  pay- 
ment, in  the  sense  of  rental,  to  Spain  for  the 
bases  Jointly  used  with  the  Spanish.  We 
have  provided  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Spain  in  accordance  with  bilateral 
military  assistance  and  economic  assistance 
agreements. 

We  do  not  make  any  direct  payment,  in 
the  sense  of  rental,  to  Portugal  for  our  use 
of  the  base  facilities  In  the  Azores.  We  have 
provided  military  assistance  to  Portugal  in 
accordance  with  a  bilateral  military  assist- 
ance agreement. 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  In 
addition  to  the  direct  payments  for  the  right 
to  iiave  the  baaes,  we  grant  other  military 
and  economic  aid? 
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Answer.  As  mentioned  In  the  answer  to  the 
previous  question,  we  do  not  make  any  direct 
payments.  In  the  sense  of  rental,  to  either 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

In  the  1963  defense  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  TTnited 
States  agreed  to  support  Spanish  defense 
efforts  for  agreed  purposes  by  providing  mili- 
tary end-Item  assistance  to  Spain  during  a 
period  of  several  years  to  contribute  to  the 
effective  air  defense  of  Spain  and  to  Improve 
the  equipment  of  Its  military  and  naval 
forces. 

In  the  same  agreement.  Spain  authorized 
the  United  States  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
utilize  for  military  purposes.  Jointly  with 
the  Government  of  Spain,  such  areas  and 
facilities  in  territory  under  Spanish  Jiu'is- 
tflctlon  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(Deleted.) 

Since  1953  the  United  States  has  provided 
Spain  a  total  of  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance  and  a  total  of 
•1.4  billion  economic  aid  In  the  form  of 
defense  support,  technical  asistance.  Public 
Law  480.  and  Export-Import  Bank  and  de- 
velopment loan  funds. 

In  the  1951  Defense  Agreement  on  the 
tise  of  facilities  in  the  Azores,  as  specified 
by  the  Defense  Agreement  of  1957,  Portugal 
granted  the  United  States  certain  rights  In 
the  Azores.  We  also  have  a  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Agreement  with  Portugal.  Since 
1960  Portugal  has  received  9328  million  in 
military  assistance  to  assist  In  maintaining 
forces  to  meet  NATO  commitments.  Por- 
tugal has  not  requested  or  received  any  U.S. 
economic  asistance  since  fiscal  year  1951, 
except  s\irplus  agricultural  products  under 
Public  Law  180. 

I  Deleted,  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Finally,  I  feel  a  bit  of 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  in  those 
countries  there  are  2.8  million  men  In 
military  uniform.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
their  efficiency,  but  I  feel  much  better 
to  know  that  they  are  there  than  I  would 
feel  if  I  knew  they  were  not  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  have  them 
working  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
economies  of  their  countries,  rather  than 
sitting  swound  in  Army  uniforms  on 
American  payrolls.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  would  not  be  of  any  effective  assist- 
ance in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  deal  with 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  main- 
tain some  of  the  foreign  soldiers  in 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  elsewhere.  In 
addition  to  the  arguments  that  I  have 
already  made  against  supplying  support- 
ing assistance,  I  stress  the  point  that 
those  countries  cannot  support  such 
armaments.  Their  economies  will  not 
support  them.  We  are  supporting  them. 
It  is  better  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  of  those  countries  that 
they  support  armaments  only  large 
enough  to  be  supported  by  their  own 
economies,  and  that  we  help  them  build 
up  their  economies  so  that  they  in  turn 
can  build  up  their  defenses.  We  should 
make  loans  to  them  for  economic 
projects. 

By  maintaining  these  arms  with  sup- 
porting assistance  we  are  putting  their 
whole  economy  on  the  American  dole. 
It  is  degenerating  and  dissipating,  and 
It  has  not  encouraged  them  to  build 
themselves  up,  but,  rather,  as  a  type  of 
international  beggar,  really,  made  them 
rely  upon  us.  Furthermore,  I  point  out 
that  in  time  of  war  they  would  be  of 
little  help  to  us,  because  in  addition  to 
our  own  war  effort,  we  would  have  to 


maintain  them  completely,  by  an  addi- 
tional war  subsidy  to  them.  That  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  real  disadvantage  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  them  maintain  the  arms  that  their 
economy  will  support  and  have  us,  under 
a  foreign  aid  program,  come  to  their 
assistance  in  the  economic  field,  to  help 
strengthen  their  economy,  so  that  their 
economy  will  expand,  and  in  that  way 
put  them  in  a  better  position  to  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  discuss  the 
Mansfield  amendment  of  several  years 
ago,  because  the  subject  matter  covered 
in  the  amendment  has  been  imder 
discussion  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1959  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  took  the  fine  initi- 
ative of  securing  the  acceptance  of  sec- 
tion 503(c)  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  This  section  di- 
rected the  executive  branch  to  present 
concrete  plans  for  reducing  and  termi- 
nating bilateral  grants  of  economic  aid 
in  the  defense  support  and  special  assist- 
ance categories. 

For  those  who  have  lost  their  way  in 
our  decade-long  game  of  semantics,  I 
should  note  that  these  categories  have 
since  joined  together  under  the  title  of 
supporting  assistance;  when  the  latter 
is  combined  with  military  aid  the  two 
are  entitled  strategic  assistance. 

The  greatest  phrasemakers  imagina- 
ble are  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  group  I  have  ever  met,  they 
can  coin  new  phrases  to  disguise  mean- 
ing and  conceal  programs  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Now  just  where  do  we  stand.  4  years 
after  the  notable  initiative  of  our  re- 
spected majority  leader?  I  fear  the  an- 
swer is:  In  pretty  much  the  same  old 
place. 

CHANGES    SINCE    1*60 

Both  reports  delivered  in  response  to 
section  503(c)  are  depressing  reading, 
and  I  shall  spare  my  colleagues  the  pain 
and  boredom  of  having  to  hear  lengthy 
quotations  from  the  unclassified  version. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  the  latter  is 
devoted  to  a  pedestrian  defense  of  grant 
aid — although  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment contemplated  no  such  evasion  in 
directing  that  a  specific  plan  be  made 
for  ending  that  aid  in  recipient  coun- 
tries. That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  after,  an  ending  of  it.  not 
a  reshuffling  and  a  continuation  of  it 
under  a  new  semantic  label  of  "support- 
ing assistance." 

Thus  we  read,  for  example,  that: 

Against  this  background,  the  overall  pur- 
poses of  the  defense  support  and  special 
assistance  programs  are  sound.  •  •  •  To  re- 
duce or  end  the  requirements  for  grant  aid 
by  altering  or  abandoning  the  goals  of  such 
aid  Is  a  conceivable  but  not  an  acceptable 
approach. 

In  other  words,  it  is  all  right  for  the 
Congress  to  have  conceptions,  but  the 
executive  branch  in  its  majesty  and  wis- 
dom does  not  have  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  them. 

The  mistake  we  made  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  putting  in  the  words 
"insofar  as  practicable"  when  we  asked 


1963 


that  specific  plans  be  worked  out  for 
ending  supporting  grants. 

In  a  blaze  of  honesty,  the  unclassified 
report  of  1960  revealed  that  AID  had  no 
real  intention  of  eliminating  the  defense 
support  aid  to  the  five  countries  which 
received  about  75  percent  of  that  aid  in 
1960.  It  comes  as  something  of  a  shock, 
therefore,  to  discover  that  two  of  the  five 
are  not  receiving  supporting  Eissistance 
today.  But  there  are  many  other  cate- 
gories of  assistance,  and  our  two  friends 
together  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  total 
approaching  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  not  Including  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

After  virtually  excluding  75  percent  of 
the  economic  grant  program  from  seri- 
ous consideration,  the  executive  branch 
report  of  1960  grudgingly  saw  a  possibil- 
ity of  ending  grant  aid  ovdr  a  5-year 
period  in  10  countries  receiving  some- 
thing over  half  the  remaining  "25  percent. 
Here  there  has  been  some  progress:  Nine 
were  on  the  list  for  this  aid  in  fiscal  1962 ; 
this  year  only  four  are  getting  these 
grants.  I  think  there  is  some  reason 
gratefully  to  ascribe  this  progress  to  the 
change  of  administrations  downtown. 

Next,  we  turn  to  the  list  of  eight 
countries  which  the  executive  branch 
considered  as  being  subject  to  reductions. 
We  find  that  five  of  the  eight  are  still 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  supporting  as- 
sistance category.  In  short,  we  were  not 
promised  much  in  1960.  and  we  have  not 
gotten  much  reduction  today. 

The  executive  branch  scarcely  both- 
ered to  think  about  specific  reductions 
in  small  grant  programs.  Despite  its 
unwillingness  to  contemplate  change, 
changes  did  occur,  and  six  of  nine  listed 
areas  are  not  now  on  the  supporting 
assistance  list.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
candidates  have  appeared  to  vitiate  the 
meaning  of  this  development.  Indeed, 
the  executive  branch  unclassified  report 
forecast  this  in  noting: 

Moreover,  new  needs  for  grant  aid  are 
likely  to  arise.  The  grant  method  of  eco- 
nomic assistant  •  •  •  has  been  an  essential 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and.  In  an  un- 
certain world,  promises  to  remain  so. 

We  were  thus  told  that  foreign  aid 
administrators  expect  to  give  grant  aid 
as  long  as  the  world  situation  remains 
uncertain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  American  taxpayer  might  start  look- 
ing to  the  Almighty  for  relief,  since  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  get  it  on  this  earth. 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Without  it  I  daresay  we  would  have  made 
no  progress  at  all.  And  we  have  made 
some  small  progress. 

On  the  face  of  it,  we  seem  to  have  re- 
duced the  total  of  that  assistance  quite 
substantially.  In  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
actual  appropriations  for  defense  support 
and  special  assistance  totaled  $940  mil- 
lion. In  contrast,  the  appropriation  for 
supporting  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963 
amounted  to  $395  million.  That  looks 
like  real,  if  slow,  progress. 

CONGRESS     MUST    CO     rUETHEK 

But  stop  a  moment  and  consider  the 
end  result.  By  the  time  the  executive 
branch  completed  its  normal  mystifica- 
tions— Including  recoveries,  carryovers, 
transfers,     and    uses    of    contingency 
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funds — the  total  for  supporting  assist- 
ance In  fiscal  year  1963  had  risen  to 
roughly  $550  million.  Moreover,  the  re- 
quest for  this  supporting  assistance  cate- 
gory for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  has 
gone  up  to  $435  million.  The  book- 
keepers give  and  they  take  away  In  a 
dazzling  display  of  papei-work. 

The  central  question  is  where  we  are 
heading,  and  my  answer  Is  that  we  do  not 
really  know.  To  the  degree  that  support- 
ing assistance  has  declined  In  amounts, 
we  have  turned  to  the  categories  of  de- 
velopment grants  and  loans.  The  latter 
category  appears  to  fulfill  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
for  a  program  of  recoverable  loans.  Yet 
all  Indications  are  that  the  loans  in  time 
will  turn  out  to  be  grants.  Meanwhile, 
the  token  interest  charges — almost  uni- 
formly less  than  the  cost  of  the  money 
to  us — do  little  to  satisfy  my  concern  over 
the  direction  the  program  Is  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  frankly  doubt  that  the 
present  means  of  distinguishing  cate- 
gories In  the  foreign  aid  bill  amount  to 
very  much  at  all.  The  bill  reminds  me 
of  a  half -Inflated  balloon:  We  squeeze 
one  spot  and  another  bulge  appears.  The 
time  has  come  to  apply  the  needle  to  the 
balloon,  to  collapse  it,  and  to  build  a  bet- 
ter structure  with  better  materials. 

Our  experience  with  foreign  aid  makes 
it  ovei-whelmlngly  clear  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  bureaucrats  will  always  per- 
form marvels  In  evading  the  Intent  of 
Congress  so  long  as  they  are  given  any 
latitude  whatsoever.  Four  years  have 
passed  since  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  we  still  find  ourselves  being  asked  to 
authorize  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  a  kind  of  aid  we  had  every  right  to 
believe  would  have  disappeared  by  now. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
flex  Its  flabby  muscles  and  create  the 
kind  of  program  It  believes  the  President 
should  carry  ouU 

A  further  reduction  in  this  category  of 
grant  money  Is  a  necessary  element  in 
such  a  program. 

So  I  close  my  argument  on  my  amend- 
ment, subject  to  later  rebuttal,  by  an- 
nouncing again  that  I  have  modified  my 
amendment.  Lines  one  and  two  have 
been  stricken,  which  dealt  with  develop- 
ment grants.  This  amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  support  assistance  alone.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reduced  from  $400  to  $350 
million — a  $50  million  reduction.  In 
my  judgment.  It  is  a  small  one  in- 
deed in  comparison  with  what  we  really 
could  be  Justified  in  reducing  it  to. 

I  renew  my  suggestion  to  this  admin- 
istration, through  its  spokesmen  in  the 
Senate,  that  it  ought  to  take  a  long  look 
at  the  opportunity  which  it  now  has,  and 
suggest  that  the  $40  million  reduction  be 
added  to  the  cut  already  made,  which 
is  $460  million.  That  will  be  a  total  of 
$500  million.  It  would  greatly  expedite 
the  handling  of  the  bill  In  connection 
with  the  money-cut  amendments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  great  privilege  of  announcing  to  the 
Senate  a  report  which  I  think  will  bring 
to  the  fore  once  again  to  the  Nation  the 
need  for  a  health  care  bill  for  the  aged. 


Today  we  have  witnessed  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  constructive  develop- 
ment. A  task  force  which  was  formed 
on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  which  I  made 
after  the  Anderson -Javits  bill  was  de- 
feated in  this  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
52  has  been  functioning  in  this  field  for 
a  year. 

Arthur  Flemming,  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  be- 
came chairman  of  the  task  force,  which 
was  named  the  National  Committee  on 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  medical 
profession,  hospitals.  Blue  Cross,  insur- 
ance, and  business  authorities  in  the 
country  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
medicaJ  care  for  the  aged.  Also  included 
is  Marion  Folsom.  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Not  only  has  the  task  force  a  dis- 
tinguished membership,  but  it  was  given 
aid  in  a  very  material  way  for  its  legal 
drafting  by  Henry  Foster,  one  of  the 
professors  of  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Assistance  was  also  furnished 
by  a  medical  economist.  Howard  Bost, 
who  is  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  as  its  study 
director. 

The  committee  issued  its  report  this 
morning.  This  report  is  the  rock  upon 
which  a  successful  measure  for  health 
care  for  the  aging  can  be  built. 

Many  of  the  aspects  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  follow  the  provisions 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  I  had  the  honor 
to  establish  in  our  bill,  but  the  depar- 
tures are  significant  and  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  lend  themselves  to  imple- 
menting legislation  of  a  character  and 
quality  which  I  think  will  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

This  morning  the  task  force  reported 
that  there  is  need  for  a  basic  Federal 
law  based  upon  social  security  financing 
which  would  give  fundamental  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  to  those  over  65. 
That  will  include  all  persons  over  65, 
whether  or  not  they  are  social  security 
beneficiaries.  However,  once  that  is 
done,  once  that  basis  is  laid,  the  report 
recommends  a  tremendous  program  of 
Insurance  for  the  risks  of  health  care 
above  the  basic  minimiun  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care.  It  is  estimated  that 
hospital  caie  cost  is  about  one-third  of 
the  total  of  the  annual  medical  bill;  that 
one-third  is  attributable  to  physicians, 
surgery  and  similar  emergency  care;  and 
that  the  other  one-third  if  made  up  of 
numerous  other,  but  generally  less 
urgent,  types  of  medical  care. 

This  proposal  deals  with  two-thirds 
of  the  medical  care  needed,  one-third 
being  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
and  the  other  one-third  being  emergency 
health  and  surgical  services;  the  first 
third  to  be  on  a  Government  plan  based 
on  social  security  financing,  the  second 
third  to  be  covered  by  private  insurance, 
but  on  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  pooled 
basis,  very  much  like  the  plan  now  being 
so  successfully  carried  out  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Yoric,  which  is  knov^Ti  as 
the  65  extended  health  insurance 
program. 

There  is  no  desire  or  design  on  the 
part  of  the  task  force  to  invalidate  the 


Kerr-Mills  law.  They  are  perfectly 
content  to  have  Kerr-Mills.  It  has  a 
place,  but  that  place  Is  in  a  welfare  pro- 
gram for  welfare  clients.  It  is  not  in- 
surance and  it  does  not  in  any  way  per- 
form the  service  which  needs  to  be  ren- 
dered for  the  rank  and  file  of  older  peo- 
ple who  are  covered  by  the  terms  of  this 
report. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
read  the  committee's  report  with  the 
greatest  care. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  press  release 
which  covers  the  particular  report.  The 
report  itself  is  quite  extensive,  consist- 
ing of  79  typewritten  pages.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  me  or 
to  V/inslow  Carlton,  of  New  York,  who 
has  functioned  as  a  member  as  well  as 
secretary  of  the  task  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Forms  of  Pttblic-Private  Health  In- 
suhance  foe  the  aced  proposed  in  polict 
Statement  Issued  bt  National  Committee 
ON  Health  Care  of  the  Aged — Major  Role 
Seen  for  Prtvate  Insurance 

Washington,  November  13. — A  major  pol- 
icy statement  on  financing  health  care  of  the 
aged  through  governmental  and  private  in- 
surance plans  was  Issued  here  today  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Aged. 

The  committee  is  an  ad  hoc  group  of  lead- 
ers from  medicine,  education,  industry,  and 
Insurance.  The  report  of  its  work,  entitled 
"Financing  Health  Care  of  the  Aged — Guid- 
ing Principles  for  a  National  Program  of 
Complementary  Public  and  Private  Action," 
is  intended  to  help  shape  public  policy  on 
what  has  become  the  perennial  domestic  is- 
sue of  the  decade. 

The  report's  basic  thesis  is  that  the  health 
needs  of  the  aged  can  be  financed  best 
through  complementary  but  separate  Gov-, 
emment  and  private  insxirance  plans.  The 
proposed  Government  plan  would  be  limited 
to  covering  the  costs  of  hospitalization  and 
skilled  nursing  home  care  under  an  insur- 
ance plan  financed  independently  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  t&x.  The  aged 
population,  relieved  of  the  burden  of  major 
hospital  bins,  would  then  be  better  enabled 
to  purchase  private  insurance  poUcies  for 
other  large  medical  expenses.  The  commit- 
tee advocates  congressional  action  that 
would  permit  private  insurance  organiza- 
tions to  develop  tax-free,  low-cost  special  in- 
surance plans  to  complement  the  publicly 
financed  coverage.  Legislation  would  be  re- 
qtilred  to  allow  private  insurers  to  Join  In 
concerted  efforts  for  selling  and  risk  pooling, 
and  certain  advantages  would  accrue  to  plans 
that  meet  regulatory  standards. 

Citing  the  abnormal  health  care  burden 
of  the  aged  as  a  group,  caused  by  greater 
usage  and  higher  costs  of  services  while 
receiving  lower  Incomes,  the  committee  urges 
a  shift  m  emphasis  in  Government  action 
from  relief  measiirea  to  social  insurance. 
"Hie  committee  sees  insurance  as  a  key  meas- 
ure to  prevent  dependency  and  points  out 
that  current  public  assistance  programs  are 
designed  to  deal  with  dependency  after  it 
occurs  rather  than  preventing  loss  of  In- 
def>endence  due  to  illness. 

members  or  the  committee 

Officers  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged  are  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming, its  chairman,  the  University  of  Oregon 
president  who  served  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration;  Rus8ell  A.  Nelson, 
M.D.,  vice  chairman,  who  la  also  dlrectcw  of 
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Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  and  Wlnslow  Carl- 
ton, Its  secretary,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  ot  Qroup  Health  Insurance,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  James  P.  Dixon,  MX).,  president  of  An- 
tloch  College:  Marlon  B.  Folsom,  also  a 
former  HEW  Secretary  and  currently  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Eastman-Kodak  Corp.;  Russel  V. 
Lee,  MJ5.,  director  of  the  Palo  Alto  Clinic; 
John  C.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging.  Community  Service  Society:  Ver- 
non W.  Llppard.  MJD..  dean  of  the  Yale  Medi- 
cal School:  Dickinson  W.  Richards.  M.D., 
nobel  luareate  In  medicine  from  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons: Thomas  M.  Tlerney,  director  of  Colo- 
rado Hospital  Service  (Blue  Cross):  Hubert 
W.  Yount,  former  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  Arthur 
Larson,  director  of  World  Rule  of  Law  Center, 
Duke  University,  and  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

DETAILS     or     PUBUC     INSURANCX     PLAN 

The  public  segment  of  the  proposed  dual 
Insurance    program    would    be    limited    to 
coverage  of   institutional   services   provided 
in  hospitals  or  skilled  nursing  homes  during 
the   acute   period   of  an  Illness,    but   would 
not   pay    for   long-term    or   custodial    care. 
Although    the    report    was    not    explicit    In 
describing    the    number    of    days    the    plan 
should  cover,  the  committee  Irdlcated  that 
the  rough   national  average  of  70  days  of 
hospitalization  Insurance  among  the  young- 
er  population    would    be   desirable    for   the 
aged  as  well.  In  view  of  the  report's  stated 
goal    of    offsetting    "substantially    the    ab- 
normal   burden    that    res\ilts    from    greater 
use  and  higher  cost  of  services  required  In 
old  age."    Relatively  short-term  hospitaliza- 
tion Is  the  most  frequent  major  health  ex- 
pense   of    the    aged,    most    of    whom    have 
severely  reduced  incomes.     Worry  over  the 
"shock-loss"   of  such   costs,  which    cause   a 
sizable   number  of   aged   dependency   cases, 
frequently    prevents    persons    from    seeking 
medical  care  until  a  sickness  is  very  serious, 
usually  resulting  in  longer,  more  expensive 
hospitalization.     By  having  the  Government 
plan   cover  the  kinds  of  health   care   that 
most  frequently  result  In  concentrated  ex- 
pense, the  committee  would  seek  to  break 
the  circle  of  Euixlety  worsened  sickness  and 
encourage  private  financing  of  other  medical 
costs,  particularly  physician  care. 

FINANCmc     THROUGH     SOCIAL     SECURXTt 

The  report  calls  for  the  public  Insurance 
plan  to  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In  the 
social  security  tax,  with  the  Increase  de- 
posited In  a  separate  trust  fund.  The 
amount  of  the  Increase  would  depend  on 
the  scope  of  the  plan's  benefits  and  thus 
was  not  determined  by  the  committee. 
Benefit  payments  under  the  plan  would  be 
limited  to  receipts  from  the  additional  tax, 
however,  to  keep  the  plan  self-financed. 
The  public  plan  would  protect  all  persons 
aged  65  or  over.  Irrespective  of  their  financial 
condition,  without  further  tax  payments  or 
means  tests. 

ADMINISTERING  THE  PUBLIC  PLAN 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  leg- 
islation establishing  the  public  plan  place 
administration  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  The  Secretary's  responsibility 
would-Unclude  authority  to  contract  with 
existing  voluntary  agencies  for  provision  of 
benefits  or  performance  of  administrative 
services. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  the 
plan  Is  Intended  to  stimulate  progressive  Im- 
provements In  the  quality  of  medical  care 
purchased.  High  quality  standards  would 
be  established  at  the  outset,  with  reasonable 
time  allowed  for  currently  substandard  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  program's  standards. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  FOR   PRIVATE  INSURANCE 

In  the  committee's  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  plan  would  pay  for  about 


one -third  of  the  total  health  care  costs  of 
the  aged.  An  additional  one-third,  or  an 
equal  portion,  should  be  financed  by  spe- 
cial private  Insurance  plans,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  paid  for  Independently,  either 
through  ordinary  Insurance  or  out  of  per- 
sonal Income  or  savings.  The  special  pri- 
vate Insiu-ance  coverage,  designed  to  com- 
plement the  public  plan,  is  the  subject  of 
half  of  the  committee's   statement. 

Calling  for  private  insurance  organizations 
to  assume  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
aged  against  costs  not  covered  by  the  pub- 
lic plan,  the  committee  urges  that  Congress 
remove  impediments  to  concerted  action  in 
the  private  sector.  The  statement  advocates 
exemptions  from  State  premium  taxes  and 
antitrust  and  anticonipact  laws  for  basic 
complementary  policies  meeting  certain  reg- 
ulatory standards.  In  addition.  It  recom- 
mends official  public  endorsement  of  accept- 
able plans,  Including  establishing  a  national 
symbol  to  identify  them.  The  legislative 
action  would  result  In  mass  enrollment  op- 
portunities because  of  large-scale  pooling  of 
risks  and  nationwide  promotion,  and  in  the 
lowest  possible  premium  costs  by  allowing 
high-volume  operations. 

STANDARDS    FOR    PRIVATE    INSURANCE    PLANS 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  social  secu- 
rity coverage  of  hospitelizatlon  (a  major  In- 
surance risk  of  the  aged)  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  private  insurance  companies  and 
nonprofit  health  plans  to  develop  better  in- 
surance protection.  Although  any  Insurance 
organization  could  sell  aged  health  care  pol- 
icies, the  tax  exemptions,  and  legal  benefits 
would  apply  only  to  those  that  meet  na- 
tional minimum  standards.  Among  the 
standards  advocated  by  the  committee  are: 
open  enrollment  of  aU  persons  In  their  66th 
year  without  restrictions  or  penalties  because 
of  condition  of  health;  limited  administra- 
tive costs:  and  nonprofit  operation.  The 
committee  suggests  that  the  "State  65"  con- 
sortiums, now  operating  In  a  number  of 
States,  provide  the  precedent  for  such  In- 
surance, but  that  the  recommended  prin- 
ciples will  extend  the  value  of  concerted  ef- 
fort and  protect  the  participating  Insurance 
companies  from  the  threat  of  adverse  risk 
selection,  a  major  problem  of  the  "State  66" 
plans  to  date. 

PROCEDURE    POR    PRIVATE    INSURANCE    PLANS 

The  committee  recommends  that  private 
insurance  organizations  propose  plans  for 
intended  coverage  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Insiu^nce  for  the  Aged.  If  the  proposals. 
In  the  view  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Coun- 
cil, provide  a  sound  balance  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  when  combined  with  the  pub- 
lic plan,  and  If  an  approximately  equal  share 
of  the  total  health  care  costs  would  be 
covered,  then  the  proposed  private  Insurance 
plan  would  be  endorsed  officially  and  allowed 
to  operate  under  the  special  Federal  legisla- 
tion. The  committee's  opinion  Is  that  many 
private  Insurers  would  compete  to  develop 
bold  new  Insurance  policies,  once  the  burden 
of  hospitalization  coverage  has  been  re- 
moved. 

INSURANCE  ANNUITIES    URGED 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  proposed 
private  plan  is  the  recommendation  that  the 
cost  of  private  health  insurance  after  re- 
tirement be  prepaid  as  much  as  possible  dur- 
ing working  years.  The  committee  suggests 
that  prepayment  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  purchase  of  health  insurance 
annuities,  which  would  be  vested  with  the 
individual  and  would  transfer  during  em- 
ployment shifts.  The  annuities  would  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  purchase  of  private  health 
Insurance  after  age  65.  The  committee 
argues  that  such  prefundlng  of  private  in- 
surance during  working  years  would  bring 
the  costs  of  protection  within  the  ability  of 
most  people  to  pay.  The  statement  also 
recommends  increased  continuation  of  group 


Insurance  for  retired  members  of  employed 
groups  and  their  dependents. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDED 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  form- 
ing a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Aged.  The  Council  would 
be  charged  with  advising  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  on  policy  for  the  public  plan  and  re- 
porting through  the  President  to  Congress 
on  the  combined  public-private  program  to 
solve  the  aged's  health-care  problems.  In 
the  public  plan,  the  Council  would  respond 
to  queries  from  the  Secretary  and  Issue 
recommendations  to  him  at  Its  own 
Initiative. 

NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  REDUCED, 
BUT  NOT  ELIMINATED 

The  committee  concedes  that  Its  prin- 
ciples for  combined  action.  If  carried  out, 
would  not  eliminate  the  need  for  public  as- 
sistance measures.  By  covering  the  major 
causes  of  dependency  due  to  illness,  however, 
the  statement  declares  that  the  load  on  re- 
lief resources  would  be  reduced  substantially. 
The  committee  does  not  discuss  the  value  of 
current  assistance  programs,  beyond  point- 
ing out  that  some  individuals  will  continue 
to  need  such  assistance  regardless  of  the 
success  of  Its  proposals. 

COMMITTEE  FORMED   IN    1962 

A  bipartisan,  nonpolltical  task  force,  the 
National  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Aged,  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York,  following 
debate  of  the  Anderson-Javlts  "medicare" 
bill  In  the  Senate  in  July  of  1962,  In  order 
to  get  a  fresh  and  Independent  review  of  the 
Issue.  The  committee  is  not  responsible  to 
Senator  Javits,  nor  Is  he  bound  by  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  committee's  study  director  is  Howard 
L.  Bost.  Ph.  D.,  a  medical  economist  who  is 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Dr.  Bost  was  previously  a  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Financing 
Hospital  Care. 

Prof.  Henry  Poster  of  New  York  University 
Law  School  served  as  legal  consultant  to  the 
committee. 

The  committee's  work  was  financed  by 
private  benefactors. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment hailing  the  work  of  this  task  force, 
issued  by  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Security  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMENTS  BY  NELSON  H.  CRUIKSHANK,  DIREC- 
TOR, Department  of  Social  Security,  AFL- 
CIO,    ON    THE    Report    of    the    National 

COMMriTEE  ON  HEALTH  FOR  THE  AOED 

The  report  issued  today  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  for  the  Aged  has,  in  our 
opinion,  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
public  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  which  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  This  committee,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  formerly  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  made  up 
of  distinguished  citizens  all  of  whom  have 
expert  knowledge  in  the  field  of  medical 
care  and  methods  of  financing  such  care  has 
.obviously  made  a  careful  and  thorough  study 
of  the  problem  and  approached  its  solution 
with  Imagination  and  courage. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  pleased  that  the 
report  recommends  the  social  security  meth- 
od for  the  basic  Institutional  health  care. 
The  report  also  Indicates  how  social  insur- 
ance and  private  Insurance  can  complement 
each  other  In  meeting  the  problems  of 
financing  health  care  for  the  aged. 

Th«  proposals  made  by  this  distinguished 
committee,  which  was  originally  organized 
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by  Senator  JAvrw,  of  New  York,  merit  thor- 
ough study  by  all  those  interested  in  this 
vital  problem.  Its  recommendations  should 
certainly  be  Included  in  the  propyosals  to  be 
examined  In  the  hearings  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  beginning  next  week  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  thanks  of  the  Na- 
tion should  properly  be  given  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  Care  for  the  Aged, 
which  was  formed  at  my  suggestion  in 
September  1962.  for  their  dedicated  and 
most  important  work  in  developing  and 
making  public  this  report. 

This  report  is  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  since  July  1962.  when  the  Sen- 
ate turned  down  the  Anderson-Javlts 
bill  by  the  vote  to  which  I  previously 
referred.  The  rep>ort  should  serve  to  put 
this  issue  once  again  in  the  forefront 
of  national  consideration,  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

Prom  my  preliminary  review  of  this 
report,  it  seems  to  me  to  establish  an 
excellent  basis,  in  fact,  for  implement- 
ing legislation  for  health  care  for  the 
aged.  I  shall  study  it  further  and  invite 
our  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  the 
introduction  of  new  legislation,  and  I 
shall  also  invite  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  executive  department  and  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  to 
this  report. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Anderson],  our  colleagues  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  in  sponsoring  imme- 
diately the  legislation  which  I  am  now 
engaged  in  drafting. 

This  report  brings  a  Federal  program 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  measurably 
closer  to  realization. 

This  issue,  which  seems  to  have  been 
shoved  off  the  boards,  has  been  brought 
back  to  the  front  and  center  of  the  stage 
by  the  report. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  gave 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  bring  to 
the  country  a  m?aningful  analysis  of 
such  a  program: 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  chairman,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  president,  former 
Secretary  of  HeaJth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Russell  A.  Nelson,  medical  doctor, 
vice  chairman,  director  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

Winslow  Carlton,  secretary,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Group  Health  Insurance, 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 

James  P.  Dixon,  medical  doctor,  pres- 
ident of  Antioch  College. 

Marion  B.  PoOsom.  former  HEW  Sec- 
retary, and  presently  a  director  of  the 
Eastman-Kodak  Corp. 

Russell  V.  Lee,  medical  doctor,  direc- 
tor of  the  world-famed  Palo  Alto  Clinic. 

John  C.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  Community  Service 
Society. 

Dr.  Vernon  W.  Lippard,  dean  of  the 
Yale  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Nobel 
laureate    in    medicine    from    Columbia 


University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Thomas  M.  Tiemey,  director  of  Colo- 
rado Hospital  Service — Blue  Cross. 

Hubert  W.  Yount,  former  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos. 

Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  University, 
and  former  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  extend  the  gratitude  of  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  these  extraordi- 
narily able  and  distinguished  Americans 
who,  I  trust,  will  have  measurably  for- 
warded this  historic  proposal  of  provid- 
ing adequate  medical  care  for  our  aging 
citizens. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  No.  316,  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  earlier  presented  a  sim- 
ilar amendment,  No.  284,  affecting  sup- 
porting assistance,  in  which  I  sought  to 
reduce  the  amount  by  $75  million  from 
$400  to  $325  million.  I  do  not  know 
of  tmy  program  in  the  entir^  bill 
that  has  been  more  abused  than  the  so- 
called  supporting  assistance  program, 
which  at  one  time  was  known  as  the 
defense  support  program.  Supporting 
assistance  is  really  economic  grant  as- 
sistance pure  and  simple.  The  funds 
provided  under  the  title  of  supporting 
assistance  are  supposed  to  be  used  to 
assist  countries  such  as  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam,  which  have  to  sustain  large 
armies. 

Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  $395 
million  for  this  purpose,  but  the  amount 
actually  programed  was  $548,969,000. 
This  increase  was  possible  because  of 
augmentations  from  the  contingency 
fund.  As  I  stated  in  a  previous  speech 
in  the  Senate,  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  made  available  and 
$548,969,000  came  from  the  contingency 
fund.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee justifies  the  $400  million  it  provided 
for  supporting  assistance  on  page  21  of 
Its  report,  which  I  quote: 

Most  of  the  supporting  assistance  funds 
are  Intended  to  strengthen  the  military- 
economic  positions  In  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
Thailand.     The  program  In  Vietnam  is  de- 


signed to  supply  essential  imports  and  to 
advance  rural  relief  and  development  ac- 
tivities Including  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram. Supporting  assistance  programs  for 
Korea  are  Intended  to  finance  raw  materials 
and  capital  goods  imports  which  maintain 
current  production  and  contribute  to  long- 
range  economic  development.  In  Thailand, 
the  United  States  and  Thai  Governments 
have  agreed  to  a  50-50  cost  sharing  project 
for  strengthening  Internal  security  forces 
and  improving  both  military  and  civilian 
mobility  in  the  threatened  northeastern  part 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  reasons  were 
advanced  last  year  to  justify  supporting 
assistance,  but  what  happened  after 
Congress  made  funds  available?  Korea, 
was  programed  to  receive  $125  million 
last  year.  But  under  the  revised  pro- 
gram, Korea  received  $90  million.  Viet- 
nam was  programed  to  receive  $140 
million,  but  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
$120  million  under  the  revised  program. 

So  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  two 
countries  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  simi  of  $210  million,  was  required. 

It  is  my  contention — and  I  am  sure  it  is 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] — that  if  $350  mil- 
lion is  provided  there  will  be  $140  million 
in  excess  of  what  was  needed  to  provide 
the  supporting  assistance  that  is  so  im- 
portant, according  to  our  military  lead- 
ers, in  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  last  year 
Congress  appropriated  $395  million,  but 
the  administrators  programed  $548,- 
969,000  by  taking  moneys  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  and  other  parts  of  the  bill 
in  order  to  augment  the  program.  I 
should  like  to  show  how  some  of  that 
money  was  used. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  Tunisia. 
When  the  AID  made  its  presentation  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  no  fimds  were  pro- 
gramed for  supporting  assistance  to 
that  country.  But  the  revised  program 
included  $6,813,000.  The  agency  stated 
in  its  fiscal  1964  presentation  that  this 
money  was  necessary  to  provide  non- 
project  commodities  in  the  amount  of 
$6.7  million  and  disaster  relief  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
this  sum  is  to  be  used  in  order  to  assist 
countries  that  have  huge  armies  to  main- 
tain. 

In  justifying  this  action,  the  agency 
states  that  fiscal  year  1962  funds  pro- 
gramed for  Timisia  were  deobllgated  be- 
cause of  technicalities — because  the  1963 
appropriation  act  precluded  reobligation 
of  prior  years'  funds,  the  agency  ap- 
proved the  use  of  the  1963  contingency 
fund  rather  than  reobligate  the  prior 
years'  funds.  Thus  AID  got  around  the 
letter  of  the  law  by  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

Another  example  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  where  $10  million  of  the 
contingency  fund  was  used,  not  directly 
from  that  fund,  but  through  the  sup- 
porting assistance  fund.  The  amount 
was  transferred  from  the  contingency 
fund  to  the  supporting  assistance  fund. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agency 
reduced  its  supporting  assistance  pro- 
gram in  only  one  area  of  the  world; 
namely,  the  Far  East.  Yet  when  a  plea 
was  made  by  the  agency  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  amount  asked  last  year,  the 
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reason  given  was  that  the  Par  East 
needed  It.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the 
agency  reduced  that  amount,  but  used 
the  money  in  other  areas. 

In  that  connection,  I  point  out  some 
of  the  areas  where  It  was  used.  The 
money  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  Congress  if  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  desired  to  use  it  had  been  stated. 
In  Latin  America,  a  total  of  $41,535,000 
was  added  to  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress;  there  was  added  in  thd 
Near  East,  a  total  of  $9,113,000;  and  in 
Africa,  $10,462,000  was  added— for  a 
total  increase  from  the  original  program 
of  $17,719,000.  But  in  the  areas  where 
it  was  intended  to  be  used  to  the  greatest 
extent,  upon  which  was  based  the  argu- 
ment for  an  increase  last  year,  the  pro- 
gram was  cut  back.  These  cuts  were 
made  In  South  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

Now  the  same  argiunehts  are  being 
made  in  connection  with  the  claim  that 
this  amount  should  be  increased,  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  it  is  badly  needed  in 
South  Korea,  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia.  But  I  con- 
tend that  if  the  authorization  for  this 
fund  Is  cut  to  $350  million.  South  Viet- 
nam arul  Korea  will  receive  the  same 
amoimts  that  they  received  last  year, 
and  the  administrators  will  have  a  sur- 
plus of  $140  million  to  spread  around  as 
they  may  desire. 

Again,  I  point  out  where  some  of  this 
money  was  used  last  year.  While  reduc- 
tions were  being  made  In  the  Par  East, 
Indonesia — a  country  which  continues  to 
play  "footsie"  with  the  Reds— had  its 
supporting  assistance  program  Increased 
from  $2,500,000  to  $21.900.000— an  In- 
icrease  of  776  percent.  How  can  such 
deception  be  tolerated?  A  program  is 
justified  for  countries  that  have  the 
sjTnpathy  of  Congress  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  the  funds  are  used  in  a 
country  which  tries  to  play  both  sides 
against  the  middle.  In  this  connection, 
the  Clay  Committee  said,  in  its  report 
about  Indonesia: 

We  cannot  leave  this  area  of  the  world 
without  special  reference  also  to  Indonesia. 
Because  of  Its  population,  resources,  and 
geographic  poaitlon.  It  is  of  special  concern 
to  the  free  world.  However,  we  do  not  see 
how  external  assistance  can  be  granted  to 
this  nation  by  free  world  countries  unless 
It  puts  Its  internal  house  In  order,  provides 
fair  treatment  to  foreign  creditors  and  en- 
terprises, and  refrains  from  international  ad- 
ventures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Indonesia  has  not 
done  that. 

I  read  further  from  the  Clay  commit- 
tee's report: 

If  It  follows  this  path,  as  we  hope  It  will. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  free  world  aid 
sources. 

But,  Mr.  President.  Indonesia  has  not 
done  so.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  much  of  the  supporting  as- 
sistance funds  in  the  amount  of  $20  mil- 
lion which  was  made  available  last  year 
to  Indonesia  was  used  to  grab  certain 
Islands  or  parts  of  islands  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  an  authoriza- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $350  million,  as 
proposed  by  the  Morse  amendment,  will 
be  entirely  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 


areas  which  must  be  cared  for,  accord- 
ing to  our  military  leaders. 

So  I  hope  the  modified  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended,  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kd- 
MONDsoN  In  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  316.  as 
modified,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  say  only  a  few  words,  because  very 
little  is  left  to  be  said  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  item  has  already  been  cut  severe- 
ly, as  have  all  the  other  Items.  The 
supporting  assistance  item  has  been  de- 
creased from  $917  million,  in  1961.  to 
the  requested  authorization  of  $445  mil- 
lion, this  year;  and  in  the  committee  it 
was  cut  to  $400  million. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  further 
remains  to  be  said  In  this  case. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  after  we  pro- 
vide military  assistance,  we  must  pro- 
vide some  supporting  assistance,  because 
after  we  help  a  country  to  develop  its 
military  forces,  we  have  to  assist  in 
their  support  through  local  agencies  and 
local  people  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  people  are  thus  taken 
away  from  their  normal  occupations. 
So  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  sup- 
porting assistance  is  a  valuable  and  nec- 
essary part  of  military  assistance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  entirely  correct.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  that  is  the  major  use 
of  supporting  assistance — in  cases  in 
which  a  major  military  effort  Is  made — 
for  example,  in  Turkey,  which  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  There  is  also 
the  critical  situation  in  the  Congo,  par- 
ticularly In  Leopoldvllle.  which  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  assistance  for  stabilizing 
purposes.  The  countries  in  these  areas 
are  threatened  with  serious  problems, 
both  external  and  Internal.  This  gen- 
eral situation  has  been  explored;  and 
both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  spoken 
extensively  on  what  is  involved  In  this 
case. 

But  the  amount  has  already  been 
greatly  reduced  until  it  is  now  quite 
small.  In  pursuance  of  what  was  called 
the  Mansfield  amendment — which  was 
adopted  in  1961,  I  believe,  and  which 
called  for  a  reduction  of  this  item— the 
administration  has  followed  the  advice 
of  Congress,  and  in  my  opinion  has  done 
a  very  good  job  in  that  connection. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
pending  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  state  how  this  fund  will 
be  used,  and  can  he  also  state  what 
countries  will  receive  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  information 
Is  classified.  However,  what  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  a  list  which  I  have  before 
me.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  ex- 
amine it  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  past 
figures  in  connection  with  this  item  are 
not  classified;  but.  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  classifying  this  material  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  for 
after  the  appropriations  process  is  en- 
gaged in.  the  amounts  are  always  al- 
tered. So  it  is  obviously  undesirable  to 
permit  this  information  to  be  issued  at 
this  time,  for  if  it  were  issued  now.  per- 
haps it  would  be  bandied  about  by  those 
interested  in  these  programs.  Clearly, 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
adjustment  to  be  made  before  the  ap- 
propriations are  voted  and  are  made 
available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  Senators  see  that  .«^atemcnt  or  list. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  can  do  so; 
but  it  should  not  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
situation  In  that  connection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
However,  is  it  not  true  that  last  year, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  was  pro- 
gramed and  Justified  for  Korea  not  less 
than  $125  million,  but  the  administrators 
gave  that  country  only  $90  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said, 
when  a  certain  amount  is  proposed,  but 
when  thereafter  the  amount  proposed  is 
severely  cut,  obviously  the  amount  finally 
provided  will  be  less  than  the  amount 
originally  proposed.  What  else  could  be 
done?  The  administrators  say.  "If  you 
prant  us  x  dollars,  we  propose  to  use  it 
in  this  way."  But  if  the  proposed 
amount  is  cut  by  20  or  30  percent,  ob- 
viously they  cannot  spend  the  amount 
which  they  had  proposed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out — 
and  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  If  I  do 
not  have  the  correct  figtires — last  year 
$395  million  was  provided  for  supporting 
assistance  but  there  was  programed 
$548,969,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  estimate  before  any  cuts  were 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No,  I  have  stated 
the  amount  of  the  program.    The  ap- 
propriation was  only  $395  million. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  what  was 
demanded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  the 
Senator  expect  the  agency  to  do  if  the 
program  changed  and  a  cut  were  made 
in  the  amount  below  the  program  esti- 
mate? Would  the  Senator  have  it 
spend  more  than  the  amount  which  was 
authorized? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  If  the  money 
appropriated  last  year  had  been  used  for 
countries  such  as  South  Vietnam,  Korea, 
and  Southeast  Asia  that,  it  was  said, 
needed  the  money  so  badly,  they  would 
have  had  enough  money.  But  they  in- 
creased the  programs  in  Indonesia  and 
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other  countries  that  should  not  have 
received  the  money.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  announce  to  the  latecomers  that  my 
amendment  has  been  modified  by  omit- 
ting lines  1  and  2,  which  involved  the 
development  grants,  and  the  amendment 
is  now  limited  entirely  to  a  proposed  $50 
million  cut  in  supporting  assistance.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  developing  grants. 
I  may  offer  an  amendment  in  relation  to 
development  grants  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TT,e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
as  modified,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended.  On  that  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  I 

I  further  anounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Encle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
detained  on  official  business,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 

lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration is  being  debated  at  great 
length,  I  should  like  to  state  briefly  why 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  As  the  Record 
will  show.  I  have  not  voted  for  any  for- 
eign aid  spending  since  1954.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  statement  to  imply  that 
I  have  not  felt  that  some  judicious 
spending  might  not  be  to  our  beneflt. 
However.  I  concluded,  about  that  time, 
that  we  were  spending  at  least  $2  for 
every  $1  that  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
our  program  that  we  had  in  mind  and 
for  which  we  envisioned  a  need  for  our 
assistance. 

Prior  to  1954  I  voted  for  foreign  aid 
bills  designed  to  implement  the  Marshall 
plan,  because  I  believed  the  situation  was 
such  that  there  was  some  prospect  of 
achieving  some  kind  of  results.  I  was 
wiUing,  and  I  thought  it  proper,  and  I 
believe  it  was  well  justified,  that  we 
should  help  rehabilitate  the  war  devas- 
tated countries.    That  we  did. 

Looking  back,  I  believe  most  people 
would  agree  that  our  assistance  since 
under  the  Marshall  plan  achieved  a  sig- 
nificant and  quite  satisfactory  result. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  propo- 
nents of  foreign  aid  intended  to  make  it 
permanent,  with  large  scale  programs 
of  exorbitant  expenditures  aimed  at  the 
achievement  of  what  I  conceived  to  be 
impossible,  unrealistic,  or  questionable 
goals.  I  concluded  that  I  could  no  longer 
in  good  conscience  support  the  program. 
I  have  observed  that  since  I  quit  vot- 
ii\g  for  the  program  in  1954,  the  nximber 
of  nations  receiving  aid  has  increased, 
I  believe,  from  71  countries  that  were 
receiving  aid  then  to  approximately  111 
which  are  now  receiving  our  assistance. 
The  amount  of  funds  appropriated  In- 
creased from  $2,712  million  in  fiscal  1956 
to  $3,929  million  in  fiscal  1963.  The  cur- 
rent request  for  funds  maintains  the 
trend  toward  ever  larger  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  This  year  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  an  original  budget  re- 
quest for  $4,945  million.  Later  he  re- 
duced his  request  for  fiscal  1964  to  $4,529 
million.  The  House  further  reduced  the 
amount  to  $3,502  million  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Since  July  1,  1945,  the  United  States 
has  spent  or  committed  more  than  $103 
billion  for  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. We  have  made  available  about  $45 
billion  to  Europe;  $24  billion  to  the  Far 
East:  $20  billion  to  the  Near  East  and 
southern  Asia;  $7  billion  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica; $2  billion  to  Africa  and  $5  billion  on 
a  nonregional  basis.  Both  the  obliga- 
tion authority  and  expenditures  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  military  support 
have  been  steadily  Increasing  in  recent 


years  with  no  indication  as  to  when  or 
where  this  merry-go-round  will  slow 
down  or  come  to  a  halt.  With  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  conquer 
poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  oppres- 
sion throughout  the  world.  We  have 
aided  our  foes  as  well  as  our  friends. 

What  achievements  can  we  point  to  as 
a  result  of  this  monumental  expenditure 
of  funds?  I  submit  the  results  are  not 
too  gratifying ;  indeed,  they  are  extremely 
disappointing.  It  Is  urmecessary  at  this 
time  to  descril>e  again  and  in  any  detail 
Instances  of  waste  and  wretched  adminis- 
tration In  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Through  the  years.  Members  of  this  body, 
the  press,  commentators,  and  other 
sources  have  cited  countless  examples  of 
shortcomings  and  spectacular  failures  in 
the  program.  Even  the  friends  of  for- 
eign aid  apparently  concede  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  completely  unsatisfactory 
or,  at  the  least,  that  it  is  most  unsatis- 
factory In  its  present  state  of  (deration 
and  that  the  program  must  be  revamped 
or  completely  changed.  Only  the  other 
day,  the  Washington  Post  stated  that 
"few  can  deny  that  the  present  program 
is  beset  by  contradictory  policy  objectives 
and  occasionally  by  wretched  adminis- 
tration." The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  indicated  that  It  gave  seri- 
ous consideration  to  ending  the  program 
as  presently  constituted  in  1965.  In  my 
judgment,  even  that  period  of  delay  Is 
not  acceptable.  A  complete  list  of  the 
specific  instances  of  corrupt,  short- 
sighted, or  inefficient  administration  of 
the  program  would  fill  volumes. 

The  fallacies  and  shortcomings  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  rather 
thoroughly  exposed  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  Senators  have  presented  de- 
tailed examples  and  many  valid  generali- 
zations which  refiect  true  conditions 
respecting  our  foreign  aid  pn^ram. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  but  will  merely  summarize  my 
own  views  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  more  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  program  is  the  lack  of  clarity  in 
our  goals.  We  have  often  undertaken 
projects  with  no  clear  objective  in  mind. 
When  we  have  pursued  particular  goals, 
they  have  often  been  either  contrary  to 
our  national  interest  or  unrealistic  and 
impossible  to  achieve.  In  many  in- 
stances, we  have  pursued  contradictory 
policy  objectives.  While  attempting  to 
solve  each  problem  which  arises  in  the 
world,  we  often  forget  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  and  why  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  at  all.  Until 
such  time  as  wg  clarify  our  goals,  any 
foreign  aid  program  which  we  undertake 
will  not  be  fully  effective. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  has  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his 
report  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman, 
there  has  been  far  too  great  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  administrators  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  any  nation 
in  the  free  world  not  only  should,  but  is 
entitled  to,  receive  U.S.  foreign  economic 
aid.  I  do  not  agree  that  all  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  entitled  to  or  should 
receive  economic  assistance  from  us.  An 
indiscriminate  outpouring  of  aid  results 
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in  a  waste  of  public  funds  and  often  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Our  assistance  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions In  many  instances  has  created  envy 
and  hatred  instead  of  friendship.  Our 
projects  in  many  countries  result  in  a 
flaunting  of  our  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity before  the  eyes  of  people  whose 
situation  almost  inevitably  causes  them 
to  react  with  envy  and  resentment,  if  not 
with  outright  hatred.  Furthermore, 
since  no  consistent  yardstick  exists  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  aid,  some 
nations  inevitably  feel  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against.  We  also 
generate  resentment  each  time  we  turn 
down  an  applicant  for  our  aid.  The  in- 
itial receipt  of  aid  creates  the  expecta- 
tion of  continued  aid  and  produces 
adjustments  which  often  make  such  a 
continuation  imperative.  Thus,  after  a 
nation  becomes  dependent  upon  this  aid. 
its  reduction  or  elimination  causes 
imderstandable  frustration  and  anger. 

Our  aid  program  often  encourages 
the  development  or  perpetuation  of  so- 
cialism, which,  I  believe,  in  turn  impedes 
the  growth  of  an  underdeveloE>ed  coun- 
try. Tremendous  amounts  of  aid  are 
granted  directly  to  foreign  governments. 
By  doing  so.  we  are.  in  many  instances, 
subsidizing  the  political  career  and  often 
the  financial  enrichment  of  those  in 
power.  In  too  many  cases,  these  polit- 
ical leaders  are  lovers  of  power  and  big 
government,  and  they  are  contemptuous 
of  the  businessman  and  his  everyday 
concrete  reality.  The  planners  and 
leaders  in  these  nations  are  often  con- 
cerned with  the  displacement  of  the 
market  mechanism  when  the  improve- 
ment of  this  mechanism  is  what  is  most 
needed.  Moreover,  some  of  those  ad- 
ministering our  aid  program  appear  to 
be  hostile  to  those  institutions  in  our 
society  most  responsible  for  our  own 
growth  and  development — free  enter- 
prise and  limited  government. 

In  Turkey,  for  example,  we  have  been 
financing  government  Industries  for 
16  years.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  call- 
ing to  our  attention  a  report  by  a 
U.S.  expert  on  investment  laws.  Mr. 
Norman  Littell.  Mr.  Uttell  pointed  out 
that  the  history  of  Turkish  confiscation 
of  foreign  enterprises  and  the  fact  that 
these  enterprises  have  been  run  for  years 
by  the  state  have  been  the  chief  trouble 
with  the  Turkish  economy.  Mr.  Littell 
also  points  out  that  he  was  informed  by 
people  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  av- 
erage Turkish  citizen  realizes  full  well 
that  private  operations  are  far  more  ef- 
ficient than  public  operations  but  is  still 
reluctant  to  take  the  leap  from  public 
to  private  ownership.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  little,  if  anything,  has 
been  done  to  educate  the  citizens  of 
Turkey  on  the  dynamics  of  private  en- 
terprise and  the  benefits  it  can  bring 
to  the  employees  in  a  depressed  and  un- 
derdeveloped area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  mentioned  the  work 
of  Norman  Uttell.    He  is  one  of  the  best 


versed  and  informed  men  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Turkey  who  is  available  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  conferred  with  h»m  fX 
great  length.  I  believe  the  Senator  Xrom 
Arkansas  has  conferred  with  him. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  aid  we 
have  given  to  Turkey  has  had  many  un- 
fortimate  results,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  socialization  of  its  industry  and 
the  operation  of  many  industries  by  the 
Government,  at  great  waste,  with  those 
industries'  payrolls  actually  being  a  form 
of  unemployment  insurance,  in  that  they 
have  many  times  the  number  of  employ- 
ees needed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
they  are  engaged  in  made  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  they  are  paid  by 
means  of  the  American  dollars  that  Gov- 
ernment receives.  In  that  sense,  we  are 
pouring  into  Turkey  a  great  deal  of  aid 
which  is  unneeded. 

Littell  also  pointed  out  that  we  are 
not  supporting  democracy  in  Tiu-key, 
and  that  the  situation  there  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  situation  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
Yet  we  continue  to  pour  our  money  into 
Turkey. 

I  shall  offer  some  amendments  which 
will  specifically  deal  with  Turkey,  and  in 
that  way  I  shall  try  to  end  much  of  the 
waste  which  has  crept  into  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  the  highly  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  in  the  Senate  at  this  session. 

In  the  past  8  years,  although  I  have 
not  voted  for  this  program,  yet  I  have 
not  made  an  all-out  fight  apainst  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  that  seemed 
to  be  useless.  In  the  early  stages  I 
thought  I  might  be  mistaken,  but  I  had 
to  vote  my  convictions. 

I  see  no  end  to  this  program;  there  Is 
no  prospect  of  reaching  an  end  to  it.  It 
will  be  a  continuing  and  growing  pro- 
gram, unless  we  meet  our  responsibility. 
and  thus  stop  it.  But  as  I  view  the  situa- 
tion— and  I  have  been  around  a  little, 
even  though  perhaps  I  have  not  traveled 
abroad  as  much  sis  some  Senators  have — 
we  are  not  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
troubles.  We  are  merely  handing  out 
doles  to  those  temporarily  in  power  in 
these  countries,  and  those  donations  are 
not  of  benefit  to  the  average  citizens  in 
those  lands,  and  do  not  result  in  making 
resoiures  available  to  them  in  order  to 
help  them  build  up  an  improved  liveli- 
hood, or  in  amounts  sufficient  to  enable 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  poverty  in 
which  so  many  of  them  are  eruneshed. 
Instead,  we  aid  them  to  live  from  day  to 
day,  but  no  improvement  is  being  made. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  organized  correctly.  Appar- 
ently we  do  not  have  a  proper  conception 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  do  not 
have  in  the  AID  enough  people  who  know 
differently  and  know  how  to  reach  the 
problem  and  how  to  deal  with  it  ade- 
quately. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkai^as  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

First,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very 
kind  reference  to  my  report.  I  believe  It 
is  the  first  investigation  in  depth  of  this 
subject  that  has  been  made  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  believe  it  was  long  overdue. 

I  share  the  concern  the  Senator  ex- 
presses. I  felt  that  when  the  foreign  aid 
program  carried  out  the  Marshall  plan, 
it  was  a  great  success.  It  was  specific 
in  purpose,  limited  in  scope,  directed  at 
countries  that  were  qualified  to  receive 
such  aid.  and  accomplished  its  objec- 
tives; and  if  we  had  adhered  to  similar 
procedures  and  standards  in  connection 
with  the  program  subsequently  we  would 
not  have  had  the  errors  and  the  waste 
that  have  characterized  the  foreign  aid 
I>rogram  which  we  are  now  trying  to  re- 
form. 

I  do  not  wish  our  foreign  aid  to  be 
eliminated ;  but  I  believe  it  must  be  cur- 
tailed and  reduced  until  it  Is  sound  and 
sane  and  until  it  is  based  on  funda- 
mental principles,  such  as  the  willing- 
ness of  the  countries  we  aid  to  help 
themselves,  to  administer  honestly  and 
effectively  the  funds  we  give  them,  and 
to  reach  a  termination  point  in  the  pro- 
gram. As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  can- 
not continue  this  program  indefinitely. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  fantastic  for 
the  United  States  with  about  6  percent 
of  the  world  population  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  poverty  ever>'where  in  a  world 
of  more  than  three  billion  persons.  As 
the  Clay  report  stated,  we  have  at- 
tempted too  much  too  rapidly. 

I  wish  to  refer  also  to  the  commenda- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  of  Norman  Lit- 
tell. a  very  experienced  and  able  attor- 
ney, a  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation. 
I  am  not  particularly  familiar  with  the 
work  he  has  done  in  Turkey,  but  I  know 
of  his  excellent  work  as  attorney  for  the 
Navajo  Tribe.  He  has  held  that  position 
for  the  last  15  or  16  years;  he  has  served 
those  Indians  of  the  Southwest  with 
great  devotion  and  ability,  and  I  am  glad 
to  join  these  Senators  In  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  his  excellent  work  and 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  for  his  accom- 
plishments, his  valuable  services  both 
while  in  the  Federal  service  and  in  pri- 
vate practice,  his  Integrity,  and  his  fine 
public  spirit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  It  would  be  most  de- 
sirable for  us  to  have  in  that  country 
more  men  of  ability  who  manifest  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  something  effective 
about  the  needs  which  exist  there.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  think  the  pro- 
gram might  be  quite  helpful.  But  at 
present,  waste,  extravagance,  and  indif- 
ference characterize  the  program  there; 
instead  of  taking  positive  steps,  there 
seems  to  be  only  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  money  we  send  there  and — In  short — 
to  attempt  to  buy  friends.  Such  a  pro- 
gram makes  no  sense  to  me,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  the  grossest  kind  of  governmental 
folly. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Ellender  ] ,  who  has 
traveled  most  extensively.  When  I  en- 
tered the  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago, 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  re- 
ferring to  him.  I  join  in  the  sentiments 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ex- 
press. 

Following  each  trip  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  abroad — they  have 
not  been  junkets;  they  have  been  jour- 
neys in  the  course  of  which  he  has  ob- 
tained large  amoimts  of  valuable  infor- 
mation about  our  program,  the  policies 
followed,  the  method  in  which  the  ex- 
penditures were  being  handled,  and  the 
results  being  obtained — he  has  made  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Senate!  I  think 
it  most  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Ftepresentatlves  have  not 
earlier  heeded  some  of  the  reports  he 
has  given  us  and  have  not  acted  upon 
them.  I  believe  we  are  now  reaching 
the  point  where  there  Is  some  hope ;  ap- 
parently, judging  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  2  weeks,  there  is  now 
some  hope  that  Congress  will  begin  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  this 
field,  and  will  either  stop  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  the  present  or  will  reorganize 
It  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  accomplish 
something  worth  while. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLEULAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  I 
have  supported  almost  every  amendment 
he  has  offered  in  recent  years  In  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  this  program  in  size 
and  to  make  some  necessary  corrections 
in  it,  even  though  until  now  we  have  not 
been  particularly  successful  in  such  at- 
tempts. I  am  gratified  that  we  are  now 
making  some  progress  In  that  direction; 
and  among  the  outstanding  Senators 
who  have  led  that  fight  are  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  and 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  Again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  because  he  has  performed 
a  most  valuable  service.  At  this  time 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  myself,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  very 
much.  He  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  us  as  we  have  tried  to  bring 
about  necessary  reforms  by  means  of 
making  necessary  changes  In  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  paid  tribute  to  Norman 
Littell — and  his  tribute  was  followed  by 
the  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Littell  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening]  — 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  stated  that  for  a  great  many 
years  Mr.  Littell  has  been  legal  counsel 
for  the  Navajo  tribe,  in  which  work  he 
has  performed  distinguished  service,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  an 
editorial,  written  by  Josephus  Daniels, 
editor  of  the  Raleigh.  N.C.,  News  and 
Observer,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Littell 
was  Assistant  Attorney  General.  The 
editorial  Is  entitled  "Would  Be  Knight- 
ed." and  Is  in  high  praise  of  this  great 
lawyer  and  distinguished  American. 
CnC 1369 


I  read  only  the  first  sentence: 

II  public  men  who.  render  distinguished 
and  patriotic  service  In  America  were 
knighted,  the  highest  decoration  would  go 
to  Norman  M.  Littell.  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  achieved  their 
greatest  development  under  relatively 
laissez  faire  conditions.  Massive  govern- 
ment Intervention  was  adopted  by  the 
West  only  after  a  century  of  develop- 
ment. The  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  are  attempting  to  start  with 
extreme  versions  of  policies  adopted  by 
the  nations  of  the  West  after  they  had 
already  achieved  their  period  of  greatest 
growth. 

It  is  argued  that  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  gradual  development  and  hence  feel 
constrained  to  hasten  development 
through  government  enterprise.  We 
must  accept  such  r>olicies,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  undue 
Interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
these  nations. 

I  do  not  desire  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  but  when  they 
expect  us  to  pay  their  bills,  I  wish  to 
have  something  to  say  about  those  affairs. 
So  long  as  a  nation  attends  to  its  own 
business.  It  can  have  whatever  dictators, 
Infiatlon,  or  whatever  else  it  wishes — if 
it  does  not  know  better.  But  when  such 
nations  come  to  us  and  present  the  bill 
and  ask  us  to  finance  those  things  I  have 
enumerated,  then  I  am  ready  to  interfere 
or  cut  off  the  money  When  I  say  "inter- 
fere" I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  force 
anything  on  them  but  I  wish  to  know 
that  their  policies  and  their  programs 
will  result  in  some  benefit  and  that  some 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  assist- 
ance that  we  give  to  them.  But  have 
the  results  of  such  efforts  Indicated  that 
this  approach  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  securing  the  desired  development?  I 
think  not.  Our  experience  to  date  has 
not  proved  that  to  be  true.  For  that 
reason  we  now  find  opposition  to  the 
program,  and  some  of  us  are  trying  to 
bring  about  certain  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram and  organize  It  so  that  It  will  be 
effective  and  function  efficiently. 

Not  being  subject  to  automatic  correc- 
tion through  individual  trial  and  error, 
such  efforts  require  a  miracle  of  plan- 
ning and  coordination.  Failures  tend  to 
be  numerous  and  large  In  scale.  All  too 
often,  the  net  result  Is  massive  Inflation 
resulting  from  an  overexpansion  of  the 
governmental  apparatus,  the  support  of 
expensive  armies,  massive  wage  Increases 
ordered  by  governments  or  enforced  by 
government-sponsored  trade  unions,  and 
attempts  to  Invest  capital  at  too  fast  a 
pace  for  orderly  development. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  examples  of 
that  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
We  have  poured  out  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  to  countries  in  Latin  America. 


Conditions  become  worse  all  the  time, 
according  to  the  reports  we  receive. 
Private  capital  is  flowing  away  from  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  as  fast  as  we 
provide  American  dollars  to  try  to  stabi- 
lize conditions  in  those  countries.  We 
cannot  save  any  country  under  condi- 
tions like  that.  There  must  be  a  reason- 
able effort  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
themselves — on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  their  governments.  We  are  very 
foolish  to  undertake  programs  until  we 
get  some  cooperation  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  countries  to  help  them- 
selves. 

At  the  same  time,  the  changed  politi- 
cal climate  operates  to  discourage  for- 
eign Investment  capital  from  coming  into 
the  country.  When  foreign  investors 
must  reckon  with  inflation,  exchange 
control,  price  control,  confiscation,  and 
nationalization  of  industries,  they  often 
conclude  that  the  possibilities  for  profit 
are  outweighed  by  the  hazards  Involved. 
So  they  do  not  invest.  The  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  thus  deprived  of  what 
could  be  a  major  source  of  capital  for 
their  development.  It  is  foolish  for  us  to 
encourage  and  subsidize  such  policies.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  or^ 
the  recipients  of  our  aid  will  in  the  long" 
run  benefit  from  a  continuation  of  our 
current  approach  to  this  problem.  A 
change  should  be  made  before  we  appro- 
priate more  billions  for  such  expendi- 
tures. 

The  hopes  and  rising  expectations  of 
90  percent  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
caimot  be  realized  with  American  dollars 
but  only  with  American  Ideals  and  ex- 
perience which  are  far  more  valuable. 
In  only  150  years  our  forefathers  trans- 
formed a  wilderness  into  the  most  pro- 
ductive, most  powerful,  most  considerate 
civilization  known  to  the  history  of  man. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  accom- 
plished is  the  real  American  wealth. 
The  rest  of  the  world  can  go  and  do  like- 
wise if  it  will  only  recognize  and  carry 
out  the  essential  actions  prerequisite  to 
our  way  of  life.  We  on  our  part  must 
recognize  that  money  alone  will  solve 
few  problems;  that  money  is  only  a  tool 
useful  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it. 
The  greatest  gift  we  can  give  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  peoples  is  our  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  fields  of 
government,  technology,  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  With  all  of  our  wealth 
and  the  best  of  intentions  we  cannot  help 
other  countries  and  peoples  unless  they 
are  willing  to  recognize,  accept,  and  act 
on  the  principles  we  have  developed 
from  hard  experience. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  our  aid  does 
not  go  to  the  people  of  the  nations  re- 
ceiving our  assistance.  When  aid  is 
turned  over  to  those  in  p>ower,  they  often 
convert  it  into  personal  gain.  At  best, 
it  is  filtered  through  the  existing  power 
hierarchy  whose  members  or  supporters 
derive  all  or  most  of  the  benefits  there- 
from. 

The  United  States  has,  in  effect,  forced 
foreign  aid  upon  countries  in  some  in- 
stances. We  insist  upon  giving  them  aid 
which  they  are  not  equipped  by  training 
or  background  to  handle. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the 
United  States  to  furnish  substantial 
sums  of  money  for  a  project  and  then 
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receive  no  recognition  for  It  whatsoever. 
For  example,  In  recent  weeks,  the  news- 
papers carried  accounts  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  highway  in  Indonesia  which 
was  constructed  with  UJ3.  aid.  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  issued  an  ultimatum  that 
no  US.  flags  could  be  flown  during  the 
dedication. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  parts  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  me  has  been  the 
assistance  given  to  avowed  Communist 
countries.  Moreover,  we  have  given 
such  aid  in  staggering  amounts.  Yugo- 
slavia alone  received  about  $2.4  billion 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1946, 
through  June  30.  1963.  Approximately 
$696  million  went  for  military  assistance, 
and  this  amount  is  misleading  when  we 
realize,  for  example  that  the  United 
States  gave,  sold,  or  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  683  military  planes  for  a  feW  mil- 
lion dollars  that  today  would  cost  close 
to  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deflcit  must 
also  weigh  heavily  in  our  consideration 
of  this  bill.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at 
length  on  this  matter,  for  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Suffice  it  to  say  there  seems  no  question 
but  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deflcit. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  mistaken  in 
assuming  that  the  military  aid  furnished 
to  many  nations  is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing them  from  falling  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  nuclear  arsenal  and  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States  is  the 
real  deterrent  to  Communist  aggression 
against  these  nations,  not  the  military 
assistance  which  we  provide. 

There  are  other  criticisms  which  I 
could  make,  but  the  foregoing  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  to  some  extent  my  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  of  foreign 
aid,  its  proponents  always  argue  that  we 
only  need  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program.  We  have  heard  this 
same  argument  and  excuse  each  time 
during  the  past  10  years  that  this  issue 
has  come  before  the  Congress.  We  are 
'  continually  promised  that  changes  will 
be  made.  But  they  have  not  yet  been 
made,  and  the  evidence  that  they  will  be 
Is  not  at  all  convincing.  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  money  authorized  by 
this  bill  will  be  utilized  any  more  effec- 
tively than  the  money  authorized  by  past 
bills  and  the  many  billions  heretofore  ex- 
pended. Expenditures  may  well  be  im- 
proved by  reason  of  some  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
provided  the  amendments  are  retained 
when  the  bill  becomes  law.  The  whole 
thrust  and  emphasis  of  our  program  is, 
in  my  judgment,  misguided,  so  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  my  opposi- 
tion until  such  time  as  it  a'ppears  that 
these  exorbitant  expenditures  have 
some  chance  of  achieving  much  better 
results  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  go  back 
into  history  for  an  analogy  to  our  pres- 
ent situation.  The  rulers  of  Byzantium 
sought  always  to  impress  less  fortunate 
peoples  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  Constantinople  and  used  lavish  for- 


eign aid  as  their  diplomatic  Instrument. 
Money  was  regarded  as  an  irresistible 
argiiment  and  was  used  Indiscriminately 
and  sometimes  unwisely. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  falling  to  maintain 
our  military  posture.  We  have  not 
maintained  it  as  well,  perhaps,  as  some 
of  us  would  like,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
necessity.  At  least.  I  believe  we  have 
sufficient  military  strength  today  to  pro- 
vide a  deterrent  to  a  would-be  aggressor. 
The  result?  Lulled  by  a  false  sense 
of  security,  they  failed  to  maintain  their 
own  military  and  economic  strength. 
When  the  Turks  threatened,  friends  pur- 
chased by  money  proved  to  be  false 
friends.  If  we  were  threatened  today.  I 
wonder  where  Mr.  Tito  would  be?  And 
there  are  others  we  could  mention.  I 
can  say  one  thing:  They  would  not  be 
with  us.  The  once  resplendent  Eastern 
empire  shrank  to  a  hollow  shell  and 
ultimately  collapsed  without  a  struggle. 
We  should  never  forget  that  the  real 
bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  world  is  a 
strong  and  growing  United  States.  If 
our  Government  continues  its  present 
course  of  useless  and  wasteful  spending 
in  a  so-called  foreign  aid  program,  and 
continues  to  spend  billions  each  year  in 
excess  of  its  income  in  wanton  disre- 
gard of  sound  flscal  policies  and  govern- 
mental integrity,  we,  too,  may  someday 
have  to  answer  for  our  folly.  That 
"someday"  may  well  be  nearer — sooner 
than  we  think. 

Let  us  stop  this  folly,  conserve  our  re- 
sources, balance  the  budget,  live  within 
our  income  and  strengthen  America  from 
within.  When  we  do  that,  we  will  have 
greater  resistance  to  and  defense  against 
any  danger  that  may  lurk  from  without, 
or  may  ever  threaten  us  from  without. 

ExHmrr  1 
(Prom  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
June  27.  1943 1 
WotJLD  Be  Knighted 
(By  Josephus  Daniels,  editor) 
If  public  men  who  render  distinguished 
and  patriotic  service  In  America  were 
knighted,  the  highest  decoration  would  go 
to  Norman  M.  Littell,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  whose  wisdom  and  courage  com- 
pelled the  annulment  of  the  illegal,  invalid, 
and  indefensible  lease  of  the  naval  oil  re- 
serves in  California  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Any  official  who  stands  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  national  reserves  by  the  greed  of 
monopolists  Is  entitled  to  honors  that  go  only 
to  those  who  render  service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  When  Mr.  Littell  uncovered  the 
fact  that  the  contract  made  last  fall  was 
worse  for  the  Government  than  the  one  Pall 
made  with  Doheny,  he  knew  what  he  might 
expect  from  the  Standard  Oil  lobbyists  and 
henchmen.  The  Associated  Press  story  of 
yesterday  of  the  hearing  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  had  the  following  disclo- 
sures of  methods  which  shocked  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Norman  M.  Littell,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  originally  labeled  the  contract 
"Illegal,"  told  the  Lands  Committee  that  he 
had  been  subjected  to  considerable  personal 
attack  on  the  basis  of  his  quallflcatlons  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  transaction. 

Littell,  who  was  requested  to  make  the 
study  by  the  White  House,  said  a  lobbyist  of 
the  Standard  OU  Co..  of  California,  had  sat 
in  the  committee  room  all  morning,  smiling 
and  smirking  at  his  remarks. 


This  same  person.  Littell  said,  had  damned 
him  laat  night  t>ef ore  other  people  for  posing 
as  an  oil  expert. 

Littell  said  Ralph  K.  Davles.  aBslst.ant  pe- 
troleum administrator  and  vice  president  of 
SUndard  Oil  of  California,  had  offered  him  a 
retainer  of  $6,000  annually  some  years  ago 
following  LlttelTs  service  In  administering  oil 
problems  under  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration (NRA)  code. 

"I  declined  it."  stated  Littell.  "because  I 
did  not  want  to  defend  the  old  NRA  code 
they  were  maintaining." 

Representative  Elliott  threatened  to  call 
to  the  witness  stand  the  "lobbyist"  to  whom 
Littell  referred,  and  said  he  himself  had 
been  accused  by  this  unidentified  person  of 
making  unfair  statements  against  Standard 
Oil  of  California.  Elliott  told  the  committee 
members  that  they  would  have  the  unidenti- 
fied person  before  them  for  questioning  be- 
fore this  Is  over. 

Litteirs  report  termed  the  contract  "a 
masterpiece  of  equivocation"  that  was 
•illegal  and  invalid"  not  only  under  the  OU 
Conservation  Act  of  1938.  but  also  under  the 
war  powers  acts.  Its  terms,  he  said,  called 
for  a  pooling  of  approximately  8.300  acres  of 
land  owned  by  Standard  Oil  with  approxi- 
mately 36,175  acres  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  taking  Into  consideration  that 
water  seepage  into  Standard's  share  had  im- 
paired the  value  of  the  company's  holdings. 

From  the  day  the  Wilson  administration 
blocked  the  attempt  to  grab  oil  reserves,  the 
oil  men  have  resolved  by  hook  or  crook  to 
own  or  control  the  naval  oil  reserves.  First, 
they  threatened  to  open  their  offset  wells 
and  drain  the  naval  reserves  of  their  oil. 
That  threat  was  met  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  declared  that  if  that  sort  of  loot- 
ing was  attempted,  the  Navy  would  play  the 
same  game  and  double  the  offset  wells.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War,  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sought  to  compel  the  exploitation 
because  unless  the  naval  reserve  oil  was 
made  available  the  war  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast  would  be  halted.  That  false  plea  was 
exposed  and  defeated.  Then  Colorado  ex- 
plotters  sought  to  get  a  lease  of  Teapot  Dome 
but  the  Wilson  administration  refused  to 
consider  it.  As  soon  as  the  Harding  admin- 
istration was  Inaugurated,  the  scandalous 
and  corrupt  deal  was  made  by  Fall  (with  a 
•100.000  bribe)  to  turn  over  the  Navy  oil 
reserves  to  Doheny.  That  deal  drove  Denby, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  out  of  the  Cabinet 
and  likewise  changed  Fall  from  a  Cabinet 
portfolio  to  residence  in  a  prison  cell. 

Again,  hoping  in  the  stress  of  war  to  ob- 
tain the  long-coveted  naval  oil  reserves,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  managed  to 
secure  a  contract  worse  for  the  Navy  than 
the  one  Fall  made  with  Doheny.  While  thU 
contract,  now  annulled,  was  attended  by  no 
$100,000  or  other  bribe,  the  general  public 
which  heard  about  it  only  when  a  congres- 
sional committee  uncovered  It.  thought  It 
was  a  plan  that  would  benefit  the  Navy.  It 
turned  out  to  be  better  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  than  the  contract  Fall  made  with 
Doheny,  and  therefore  worse  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  much  for  the  able 
and  penetrating  speech  he  has  made  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  shall  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  his  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  308  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislativc  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
between  lines  7  and  8  in  the  committee 
amendment,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following:  { 

(a)  Amend  seetlon  621,  which  relates  to 
exercise  ot  functions,  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following:  "In  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable,  goods  and  professional  and 
other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis.  In  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particu- 
larly or  xinlquely  suitable  for  technical  assist- 
ance, are  not  competitive  with  private  enter- 
prise, and  can  be  made  available  without 
interfering  unduly  with  domestic  programs." 

On  page  48,  lines  8  and  22;  page  49, 
line  5;  page  50,  line  1;  £ind  page  51,  line 
10,  It  is  proposed  to  redesignate  subsec- 
tions (a)  to  (e)  as  (b)  to  (f).  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  bring 
uniformity  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  amendment  would  utilize  the  eflB- 
clency  of  our  private  enterprise  system  in 
giving  aid  to  foreign  countries.  It  would 
emphasize  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
rather  than  enlarging  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  bureaus  and  s^encies 
which  become  a  drain  on  our  economy. 

I  compliment  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  its  attempts  to  utilize  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  developing  and  aiding 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Congress 
stressed  the  importance  of  free  enter- 
prise in  part  in  of  that  8u;t,  which  is 
entitled  "Encouragement  of  Free  Enter- 
prise and  Private  Participation." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
recognized  that  private  channels  must  be 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 
This  year  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended three  changes  in  the  act  to  fur- 
ther encourage  and  facilitate  participa- 
tion by  private  enterprise. 

One  change  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  in  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  improve  and  strengthen  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid.  In  part  HI,  section  601(b)  the 
act  states : 

Ip  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  In  achieving  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
•  •  •  (6)  utilize  whenever  practicable  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering.) 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  acted 
wisely  in  recommending  this  language. 
I  endorse  it  completely. 

I  find  that  the  bill  is  not  consistent 
with  this  approach  and  have  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  bring  uniformity.  Section 
621  of  the  Foreign  Assisttmce  Act  of 
1961  states:        i| 

In  providing  iechnical  Mslstance  •  •  • 
the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  oflloe 


shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

This  contradicts  the  purpose  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  regarding 
section  601.  My  amendment  is  technical 
and  would  bring  harmony  to  the  act. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  con- 
flicting sentence  of  section  621  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such 
office  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
tlcnble,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  contract 
basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance, 
are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise, 
and  can  be  made  available  without  Interfer- 
ing unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  little, 
if  any,  objections  to  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  President  has  stressed  the  im- 
pwrtance  of  stimulating  our  economy 
and  a  need  for  the  balance  of  payments. 
Our  economy  can  be  stimulated  if  we 
will  use  American  private  enterprise  In 
giving  assistance  to  foreign  coimtries. 

We  are  at  a  period  in  our  history  when 
our  approach  to  world  affairs  should 
be  reoriented,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid. 
If  the  purpose  of  our  lending  assistance 
to  other  nations  is  to  encourage  free- 
dom, promote  the  betterment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  establish  an  economy  foimded 
upon  private  enterprise,  then  we  should 
do  it  in  a  manner  In  keeping  with  these 
principles. 

Private  enterprise  and  initiative  has 
been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  if  we 
are  to  expect  other  nations  to  follow  in 
this  philosophy  we  must  utilize  these 
basic  principles  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
the  implementation  of  our  assistance 
programs. 

The  foreign  aid  program  Is  sup^wrting 
a  bureaucracy  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  correspondingly  encouraging 
the  recipient  countries  to  do  likewise. 
Domestic  Federal  agencies  have  been  en- 
couraged to  offer  their  services  to  foreign 
governments,  subagencies.  and  Individ- 
uals. 

They  have  been  given  increased  ap- 
propriations to  obtain  additional  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  office  space  in 
which  to  carry  out  their  new  functions. 
They  have  become  so  involved  in  pro- 
viding these  services  that  their  primary 
domestic  responsibilities  are  often  set 
aside. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  moneys  we  spend 
are  spent  wisely,  on  technically  sound 
projects  and  programs,  there  are  tmiple 
people  in  private  enterprise  who  could  be 
engaged  to  aid  in  this  area. 

America  has  a  highly  developed  busi- 
ness of  providing  technical  services  for 
foreign  projects  as  well  as  domestic 
ones.  Competition  from  Federal  bu- 
reaus threaten  to  take  over  a  large  part 
of  this  market.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  stimulates  Government  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.    That 


should  not  be  so.  The  committee  has 
wisely  tried  to  change  this.  My  amend- 
ment brings  uniformity  to  the  act. 

There  can  be  little  question  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  the  technical  and  sci- 
entific community  in  this  country.  We 
now  possess  the  world's  most  extensive, 
flexible,  versatile,  and  capable  source  of 
technical  knowledge  and  services  for 
project  development  in  our  history.  And 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  go  out- 
side our  borders  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  on  a  personal  basis,  how  Ameri- 
cans work,  we  discourage  them  and  send 
arms  of  our  Federal  Government  whose 
interest  is  not  always  in  a  Job  well  done, 
but,  rather.  Just  another  Job. 

This  problem  of  Government  bureauc- 
racy in  our  foreign  aid  program  has  be- 
come so  acute  in  recent  years  that  several 
professional  associations  representing 
segments  of  our  private  Industry  have 
called  my  attention  to  cases  of  wsisteful 
spending,  duplication,  and  outright  dis- 
couragement of  private  interest  in  for- 
eign aid. 

The  Legislative  Council  for  Photo- 
grammetry,  representing  the  mapping 
Industry  of  this  country,  has  Informed 
me  of  an  agreement  between  the  AID  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  no  further  work  for 
private  businessmen  in  the  location  and 
development  of  natural  resources  ot 
Latin  America. 

This  agreement,  known  as  the  Partici- 
pation Agency  Service  Agreement,  or 
PASA,  as  it  is  more  commonly  referred 
to,  has  resulted  in  complete  control,  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  its  subagency, 
the  Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey,  of 
the  natural  resource  development  in 
Latin  America. 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  of- 
ficials of  Latin  American  countries  being 
told  by  U.S.  officials  not  to  utilize  the 
services  of  U.S.  firms  but  to  ask  the  UJS. 
Government  to  perform  these  projects 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
representing  the  engineers  of  America, 
ha!s  added  still  further  instances  of  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  engi- 
neers. Just  this  past  month  they  re- 
ported that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  completed  an  agreement 
with  TVA  for  consulting  services  in  con- 
nection with  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
proposed  $150 -million  Yaque  del  Sur  ir- 
rigation project  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. This  not  only  is  competition 
from  a  governmental  source  but  com- 
petition from  a  source  not  even  exp)eri- 
enced  in  the  irrigation  field.  Upon  in- 
quiry of  the  matter,  agency  officials 
admitted  one  person  on  TVA's  staff  had 
had  some  previous  experience  in  the  ir- 
rigation field.  TVA  officials  were  sched- 
uled to  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  September  28  but  a  revolution  inter- 
vened, resulting  in  a  termination  for 
the  time  being,  of  economic  aid  to  that 
country. 

Another  example  was  an  agreement 
between  AID  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  which  the  latter  enters 
the  engineering  business  to  prepare 
drawings  and  specifications  for  construc- 
tion of  faciUties  in  Trinidad,  British 
West   Indies.     The   Bureau   of   Public 
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Roads  is  another  agency  rendering  engi- 
neering services  throughout  the  world, 
although  it  has  a  big  enough  Job  with 
the  mammoth  road  construction  project 
here  in  the  United  States. 

When  a  Federal  engineering  agency 
takes  an  assignment  from  AID,  then  it 
harms  private  enterprise  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try. This  can  be  particularly  harmful 
to  the  fledgling  private  enterprise  sector 
of  emerging  economies. 

My  amendment  prop>oses  to  change 
some  of  these  inequities  and  place  the 
basic  principles  of  our  country  at  the 
forefront  of  our  AID  policies  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Government  agencies  are  established 
and  organized  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. For  providing  technical  services, 
their  organizations  are  cumbersome. 
They  lack  the  incentive  of  competition 
for  economic  survival  to  provide  rapid 
and  eflBcient  services.  Private  enter- 
prise has  the  greatest  incentive  and  fa- 
cilities for  rapid  and  efficient  completion 
of  contract  services.  When  a  contract 
has  been  completed  and  the  project  for 
which  it  was  intended  finished,  the  com- 
pany and  its  personnel  go  off  the  Gov- 
ernments  payroll,  but  much  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labor  goes  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
'  be  of  great  assistance  to  our  American 
private  enterprise  system  and  will  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  use  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  in  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  speech.  I  had  read  it  before 
he  delivered  it.  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  it  then.  I  am  even  more 
favorably  impressed  with  it  now  that  it 
has  been  delivered. 

I  think  the  proposal  is  in  line  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrs],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  other  Senators 
have  been  trying  to  work  for;  namely,  a 
greater  contribution  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  by  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  when  people  have  asked 
me  what  I  was  trying  to  do  in  this  con- 
nection, I  have  said:  "I  am  trying  to 
move  the  bureaucrats  out  and  the  entre- 
preneurs in." 

That  is  the  objective  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Perhaps  some  Senators 
have  questions  to  ask  in  regard  to  it, 
but  I  believe  that  wherever  possible  pri- 
vate industry  should  be  used  to  carry 
out  a  program  which,  for  the  cogent  rea- 
sons expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming in  his  able  speech,  can  be  doiae  by 
it.  That  Is  the  answer.  Private  indus- 
try must  be  brought  in.  It  should  be 
brought  in,  because  we  are  not  exporting 
a  government  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  We  should  not  be. 
We  are  not  exporting  bureaucracy.  I 
thought  we  were  trying  to  export  eco- 
nomic freedom.  I  thought  we  were  try- 
ing to  export  the  processes  of  a  private 


enterprise  system,  its  technologies,  its 
profit  motive,  its  incentives,  and  its  stim- 
ulation. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish 
that  end.  The  amendment  ought  to  be 
accepted,  with  whatever  clarification 
may  be  asked  for,  and  taken  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  or  two? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  First,  the  Senator's  ob- 
jective in  offering  the  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  one.  However,  it 
provides: 

In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance, 
are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise, 
and  can  be  made  available  without  Interfer- 
ing unduly  with  domestic  programs. 

The  Senator  does  not  intend,  does  he. 
to  limit  the  fields  to  education,  health, 
housing,  and  agriculture? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  I  did  not  intend 
such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  the  Senator  intend 
that  the  wording  of  his  amendment 
would  preclude  temporary  assistance 
from  the  Army  Engineers,  provided  that 
a  private  engineer  were  available,  al- 
though it  may  be  at  greater  cost? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  to  the  fact  that  the 
Javits  amendment  called  for  an  advisory 
report.  My  amendment  would  imple- 
ment that  provision  by  establishing  an 
area  in  which  selection  could  be  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thought  these  points  should  be  made 
clear  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
about  2  years  ago,  I  believe,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  is  now  section  621  in  the  act. 
That  section  calls  upon  the  AID  agen- 
cy to  utilize  the  so-called  domestic  agen- 
cies of  Goverrmient  in  so  far  as  it  Is 
practicable  to  do  so  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  technical  assistance.  My 
objective  then  was  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  AID  administration  build- 
ing up,  for  example,  a  large  housing 
section,  when  a  housing  section  already 
exists  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  which  could  meet  these  respon- 
sibilities; also,  asking  the  AID  agency 
to  utilize  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
with  reference,  for  example,  to  some  of 
its  health  programs,  because  there  are 
competent  health  personnel  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  of  1962 
was  designed  to  implement  the  AID  ad- 
ministrative structure,  with  the  AID  ad- 
ministration actually  making  contracts 
with  an  established  department  of  Gov- 
ernment of  cabinet  status,  such  as  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  perform  certain  functions 
with  available  on-the-job  technicians; 
in  other  words,  dealing  with  people  who 
were  already  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll, so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  build  up  a  whole  new  array  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel  with  a  new  bureau. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  does  not  propose  that 
such  services  should  be  dispensed  with 
but  that  where  the  private  Instrumen- 
tality or  private  enterprise  sector  could 
provide  trained  and  competent  personnel 
to  do  the  required  work,  as  well  as  or 
better,  they  should  be  called  upon,  on  a 
contract  basis,  to  perform  a  particular 
service,  such  as,  let  us  say.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  in  the  development  of  a  veteri- 
nary college  in  a  country,  or  in  aiding 
housing  construction.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator's  amendment  emphasizes 
the  private  sector  as  a  part  of  the  AID 
program,  and  would  utilize  the  private 
sector  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  possible. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If.  for  example,  the 
cost  involved  were  heavy,  and  far  be- 
yond what  could  be  obtained  through 
the  utilization  of  existing  Government 
personnel,  for  example,  cost  would  be  a 
factor  which  could  very  well  work 
against  the  hiring  of  a  private  group.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. I  believe;  I  would  subscribe  to  that 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  within  the  spirit  of 
what  some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do. 
namely,  bring  more  fully  into  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  which  are 
found  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. That  is  our  real  strength.  It  is 
not  only  Government  that  represents 
that  strength. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  words  in  lines  7 
and  8  "on  a  contract  basis"  are  words  of 
art.  What  does  the  Senator  have  in 
mind?  Is  he  trying  to  Invoke  some  part 
of  Federal  law  to  prescribe  how  contracts 
shall  be  made? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Several  Senators  have 
discussed  that  point  thoroughly.  There 
was  some  contention  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  those  words.  The  feeling  was  that 
the  private  enterprise  sector  would  in  all 
Instances  enter  into  a  particular  field  on 
a  contract  basis. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  words  "on  a  contract  basis"  rep- 
resent what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  not  know.  It 
occurred  to  me  that,  quite  conceivably,  a 
company  might  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  a  field  without  a  contract,  and.  as  a 
result  of  that  feeling  we  used  the  words 
"on  a  contract  basis."  However,  the 
language  makes  sense  without  those 
words. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
other  lawyers  in  the  Senate;  but  to  me 
it  seems  that  "on  a  contract  basis"  could 
mean  that  a  Government  official  could 
interpret  what  was  meant  by  those  words, 
and  the  language  might  prove  restric- 
tive Instead  of  expansive. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  did  not  have 
in  mind  using  those  words  as  words  of 
art,  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
Senator's  intention  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  statement  which  he  now  has  made, 
without  the  use  of  those  words.  I  did 
not  want  to  assume  it  without  some  ex- 
planation from  the  Senator  as  to  why 
the  words  were  used. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  agree  to  the 
deletion  of  those  words,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  amendment  with- 
out the  use  of  those  words.  As  I  said, 
the  thought  was  that  It  would  be  done  on 
a  contract  basis.  We  understand  that  a 
Government  function  in  working  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract,  or  in  delineating 
specifications  for  it,  could  do  a  disservice 
to  our  country.  I  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  deletion  of  those  words,  because 
I  believe  the  amendment  would  still  re- 
main a  strong  amendment  without  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  other  lawyers 
in  the  Senate  would  Uke  to  examine  the 
amendment.  I  notice  that  the  Senator 
has  made  some  changes  in  the  sentence 
which  he  strikes  out  in  section  621.  A 
rather  hasty  reading  indicates  that  the 
changes  made  include  striking  out  the 
preliminary  provision  with  respect  to 
providing  technical  assistance  under  the 
act  relating  to  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  and  so  on.  It  provides: 
In  such  fields  as  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  other  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  when —     | 

Then,  instead  Of  "to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable."  the  Senator  provides  "shall 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  par- 
ticularly or  uniquely  suitable  to  techni- 
cal assistance." 

Unwittingly  we  may  be  creating  a 
vacant  place.  If  we  wish  private  enter- 
prise utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, and  there  is  no  private  enterprise 
in  a  particular  specialty  available,  or  it 
is  too  expensive,  the  Senator  states  that 
in  that  case  it  is  not  practicable. 

Now  to  move  into  the  field  of  Gov- 
ernment enterprise,  or  another  depart- 
ment. In  that  connection  the  Senator 
says:  "when  such  facilities  are  particu- 
larly or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical 
assistance." 

Suppose  the  facilities  arc  suitable,  but 
it  is  still  impracticable  to  buy  from  pri- 
vate enterprise  what  it  is  desired  to  buy. 
Docs  that  mean  that  the  amendment 
would  set  one  up.  and  thus  cause  us  to 
make  the  same  mistake  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  avoid? 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  everything  he  wants 
by  starting  the  last  sentence  of  the  state- 
ment: "consistent  with  the  foregoing." 

And  then  to  continue  and  complete  the 
sentence  exactly  as  it  is  now.  These  are 
words  in  the  law  that  are  well  under- 
stood. They  have  been  Interpreted  by 
the  Department.  In  short,  if  the  Sena- 
tor's primary  idea  is  to  have  everything 
bought  from  private  enterprise  that  is 


practicable,  the  Senator  might  say :  "con- 
sistent with  the  foregoing." 

That  is.  buy  everything  from  private 
enterprise  that  is  practicable;  use  every- 
thing in  government  that  is  practicable; 
then  the  agency  would  have  to  do  it 
itself. 

I  am  merely  asking  questions,  because, 
as  the  Senator  properly  says,  his  proposal 
fits  in  exactly  with  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  May 
not  that  give  the  Senator  a  pattern  of 
legislation,  a  pattern  of  enactment, 
which  is  precisely  what  he  wants?  I  do 
not  know;  I  am  only  asking  the  Senator 
a  question. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  difficulty  with  the 
experience  there  was  in  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion from  section  621.  which  is  the 
area  that  the  Senator  has  just  described. 
That  was  the  reason  for  saying  "are 
particularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  are  not  competitive 
with  private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made 
available  without  interfering  unduly  with 
domestic  programs." 

We  felt  that  that  was  a  qualifying  of 
section  621.  to  bring  it  into  closer  accord 
with  section  601  (b)(6). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  no  matter  what  he 
does  about  the  language.  I  say  that  for 
this  reason:  All  these  questions  can  be 
unraveled  in  conference.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  if  we  are  to  support 
the  Senator,  that  we  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  he  has  in  mind. 

When  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT]  and  his  colleagues  rewrite 
the  language  in  conference,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  voted  with  the 
Senator,  then  certainly  they  would  wish 
to  rewrite  the  language  by  dealing  with 
the  situation  in  a  substantive  way  as  the 
Senate  intended  it.  I  am  trying  to  learn 
the  Senator's  Intention,  so  that  we  may 
know  what  he  intends. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Prob- 
ably I  should  have  consulted  with  him 
in  preparing  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  his  suggestion  is 
perhaps  better. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.    I  should   like  to 
have  the  Senator  explain,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  language  "shall 
utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable." 
Let  us  assume  that  an  engineering  prob- 
lem arises.    The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  some  outstanding  experts,  and 
we  have  faith  in  their  ability.    Would 
the  Senator  say  that  under  his  amend- 
ment  the  agency   would  have   to   hire 
private  engineers,  whose  services  might 
cost  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  Army 
engineers,    to    serve    on    a    consultant 
basis? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  would  not. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Consider   a   pri- 
vate university  as  against  a  land-grant 
university.    Suppose  the  agency  needed, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  services  in  the  field 
of    technical    assistance,    services    that 
could    be    performed    by    a    university. 


Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  agency 
would  have  to  use  the  services  of  Harvard 
instead  of  those  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  God  forbid  the  for- 
mer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Harvard  is  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  opposed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  which  is  a  public 
one.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that 
services  of  the  University  of  Miimesota 
could  not  be  utilized? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No.  The  Senator's 
suggestion  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Highway  mainte- 
nance is  another  example.  Problems 
arise  in  that  field.  The  Government  has 
what  it  believes  to  be  an  efficient  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  Senator  would 
not  say,  would  he,  that  his  amendment 
means  that  the  agency  would  have  to 
hire  private  engineers  if  Government  en- 
gineers were  available  for  the  particular 
work  involved? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No;  I  would  not.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  observation.  These  are  difficult 
problems  to  be  included  in  language  to 
be  interpreted.  At  the  same  time,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  would  not 
be  my  intention  to  require  private  serv- 
ices when  public  services  could  be  ob- 
tained. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  that  inter- 
pretation— if  the  agency  could  use  the  ' 
services  of  public  experts  in  this  field — 
in  the  field  of  technical  assistance, 
which  is  particularly  where  they  might 
do  a  good  job,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  With  that  inter- 
pretation, I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  slight 
rewriting  and  a  placing  of  a  little  dif- 
ferent emphasis  from  what  Is  contained 
in  the  bill.  If  that  is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator means  the  language  to  be  applied, 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  to  allow  me  to  have  this 
question  clarified? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.      Mr.    President.^ 
does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  pro- 
pose  to  strike  out  the  words  'on  a  con- 
tract basis"? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  be  agreeable 
to  that.  That  phrase  does  circumscribe 
the  language  in  such  fashion  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
his  amendment,  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

We  now  have  the  Senator's  intention. 
Let  us  forget  the  language  that  is  in 
the  amendment.  Let  us  talk  about  his 
intention.  The  Senator  has  defined  the 
word  "practicable"  and  has  had  col- 
loquies about  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtjlbrightI. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
goods  and  professional  or  other  services 
from  private  enterprise,  or  private  tech- 
nical assistance,  under  this  act.  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  means  that  the 
agency  shall  proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Clearly  so.  Second,  if 
that  were  impractical,  as  the  Senator 
has  defined  that  word  in  his  colloquy. 
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the  next  step  would  be  to  move  to  Gov- 
eminent  agencies  which  could  provide 
such  service. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Lastly,  if  it  could  not 
be  done  in  either  of  those  two  ways, 
under  those  priorities — priority  No.  1 
being  Government,  and  priority  No.  2 
being  other  government,  in  the  third 
place,  the  agency  might  do  it  itself. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  would  be  no 
other  choice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Instead  of  trying  to 
wrestle  with  the  language,  I  think  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Senators  are  making  a 
good  legislative  history  as  to  the  mean- 
ing, but  perhaps  we  had  better  pause  a 
moment  and  consider  the  language  "on 
a  contract  basis"  and  make  certain  that 
we  want  to  drop  it.    When  the  amend- 
ment reads."  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable, goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on   a 
contract  basis,"  how  could  one  possibly 
make  use  of  those  services  except  on  the 
basis  of  some  contractual  relationship 
with  the  Government.    I  think  we  have 
made  the  record  clear  that  we  do  not 
mean  "contract  basis"  in  any  narrow 
sense:  but  we  certainly  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enter   into  contracts  with 
businesses    and    private    entrepreneurs 
whenever  it  is  found  that  it  is  practicable 
to  have  them  do  specific  work.    How  else 
would  they  do  it  except  on  the  basis  of 
a  legal  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment?   We  could  not  find  a  better  term 
than  "on  a  contract  basis." 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  was  concerned  about 
the  words  "on  a  contract  basis"  as  being 
words   of   art     The   Senator  has   ex- 
plained that  they  are  not  words  of  art. 
Mr.  MORSE.    They  are  not. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    We  are  standing  here, 
somewhat  ad  hoc.  and  assuming  that 
that  is  so.    What  concerned  me  was  that 
when   the    Government   lawyers   inter- 
preted  the  language,  they  might  say. 
"We  are  sorry,  but  these  words,  in  this 
section,  mean  so  and  so."    Therefore.  I 
was  trying  to  make  clear  the  Senator's 
intention,  so  that  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  and  assvmilng  the  amend- 
ment was  approved,  the  conferees  would 
understand  what  the  Senate  Intended — 
that  we  were  not  running  afoul,  and, 
therefore,  could  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  legislative 
history  has  been  established.  My  only 
difficulty  was  concerning  the  elimina- 
tion of  "on  a  contract  basis."  I  did  not 
know  what  the  Government  lawyers 
might  assume  that  to  mean.  They  might 
say  that  it  did  not  leave  them  any  mo- 
dus operandi  or  any  vehicle,  since  we  had 
eliminated  "contract  basis":  therefore, 
their  interpretation  might  be  that  they 
could  not  enter  into  a  contract. 

What  is  intended  is  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  a  contract,  but 
not  in  the  limited,  artistic  sense  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  just  referred. 
I  think  we  have  cleared  that  point  in 
the  legislaUve  history. 
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My  recommendation  would  be  to  leave 
the  language  "on  a  contract  basis"  in  the 
amendment  and  let  the  legislaUve  his- 
tory speak  the  intent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  feeling  was  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  legal  arrangement; 
and,  of  course,  these  are  not  words  of 
art,  as  has  been  disclosed.  The  feeling 
is  that  whatever  legal  arrangement  was 
made,  it  would  naturally  have  to  be  on 
a  contract  basis.  I  suppose  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  leaving  the  phrase 
out  or  in;  but,  by  the  same  token.  I 
would  want  to  have  in  the  amendment 
words  that  the  committee  would  sanc- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  this  history. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  amendment  is  ob- 
jectionable. Certainly  some  kind  of 
af?reement  or  contract  would  be  needed. 
"Contract"  used  in  that  sense  is  a  broad 
term,  whether  it  be  reduced  to  formal 
writing  or  be  a  verbal  contract. 

The  main  point  I  wished  to  make  was 
that  the  agency  would  not  be  forced  to 
pay  twice  as  much  to  get  an  expeit  to 
advise  it  or  to  prepare  a  design  for  an 
irrigation  or  reclamation  project,  when 
one  was  available  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  my  intention  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  committee — 
merely  to  bring  unity  into  the  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Some  of  the  scan- 
dals which  have  occurred  in  the  past  and 
which  came  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
arose,  unfortunately,  from  contracts 
with  American  contractors,  as  in  Saigon, 
and  other  places.  The  contracts  did  not 
reflect  much  credit  upon  the  private  con- 
tractor. They  are  not  always  without 
blame;  they  take  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  So 
this  amendment  would  not  be  a  cureall 
for  the  whole  program. 

However,  with  the  explanation  that 
has  been  made.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  emphasizing  a  point  which  is 
agreeable  with  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, should  a  request  be  made  to  with- 
draw the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  are  we 
to  understand  that  when  the  amendment 
uses  the  words — Iwginning  in  line  11,  on 
page  1,  and  continuing  in  line  1.  on  page 
2 — "are  not  competitive  with  private  en- 
terprise."  the  Senator  from   Wyoming 
construes  them  to  refer  to  the  phrase  "to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable."  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  private  enterprise,  as  he  has 
defined  it? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Because  othen^^lse  the 
word  "practicable"  would  not  be  effective 
In  that  connection. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  fully  agree. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    I  thank   the   Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
No.  308  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  Simpson  J  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

QUALITY    roCTJS    ASKEO     IN    AID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  being  considered  by  the 
Senate.  The  article,  which  was  written 
by  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr..  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
deals  with  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eugene 
R.  Black,  foiTOerly  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank.  The  article  is  per- 
tinent to  this  debate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Black  Airs  Views:  Qdalttt  Pocrs  Asked   in 

Aid 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 

New  York.— Eugene  R.  Black,  one  of  the 
archltecU  of  the  Clay  advisory  report  on  for- 
eign aid.  says  "there  Is  too  much  emphasis 
on  quantity,  the  amount,  and  not  on  quality 
In  foreign  aid." 

By  "quality."  the  long-Ume  president  of 
the  World  Bank  and  now  with  Chase  Man- 
hattan as  a  director,  means  "making  certain 
the  aid  U  used  for  the  proper  project,  that 
the  project  la  selected  because  of  priority  of 
need,  that  the  project  U  carefully  engineered 
and  studied  before  money  Is  advanced." 

However,  he  adds.  "It  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate If  the  amotint  (being  asked  for 
foreign  aid  by  the  administration)  Is  re- 
duced below  what  the  Government  asked 
for." 

"Aid  should  not  be  given  a  country."  he 
6.^1d  In  an  Interview,  "when  it  Is  not  willing 
to  put  Its  financial  affairs  in  order."  He 
continued:  "A  country  should  be  willing  to 
take  steps  to  control  inflation,  undertake 
tax  reform — to  do  Its  part." 

The  interview  covered  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  Including  how  to  speed  collection 
of  United  Nations  assessments,  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  and  the  domestic 
economy.  Mr.  Black  Is  financial  consultant 
to  UN.  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

AN    ETE     ON     CONGRESSIONAL    DEBATE 

'Torelgn  aid.  at  best,"  he  continued,  "is 
only  part  of  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  economic  development.  Countries, 
through  their  own  efforts,  must  do  much  of 
the  Job  themselves.  They  can't  unless  they 
put  their  financial  affairs  in  order." 

Here,  undoubtedly  with  an  eye  on  the 
current  debate  in  Congress.  Mr.  Black  said: 

"We  would  find  less  difficulty  In  getting 
foreign  aid  passed  If  we  put  the  emphasis 
on  quality." 

He  said  that  "most  of  the  talk"  in  the  past. 
In  furnishing  reasons  for  foreign  aid.  has 
centered  on  "preventing  the  spread  of  com- 
munism and  making  friends  with  nations. •• 
ThU  approach,  he  says,  "hasn't  worked."  In- 
stead, he  said,  the  focus  should  be  primarily 
on  doing  a  qualitative  Job. 

This  qualitative  objective,  be  said,  "can 
best  be  achieved  through  mulUlateral  aid.  I 
was  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recommended  that 
more  aid  should  be  channeled  through  mul- 
tilateral organizations." 

INTERNATIONAL    APPROACH    FAVORED 

Mr.  Black  said  that  as  much  aid  as  possible 
should  come  through  International  organiza- 
tions like  the  World  Bank: 

•"That  Is  the  way  to  really  do  a  Job  in  de- 
veloping the  country — not  f restricted]  by 
political  or  commercial  motives. 
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"If  the  World  Bank  makes  a  loan  to  a  coun- 
try, the  country  can  ask  for  bids  and  make 
Its  own  decision  on  who  will  do  the  work." 
This  decision,  he  said,  can  be  made  without 
reference  to  what  country  gave  the  aid — but 
Just  on  what  bidder  Is  best  qualified  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  the  project  at  the  low- 
est cost. 

"The  primary  objective  of  an  Internation- 
al organization  In  giving  aid,"  he  emphasized, 
"Is  developing  a  country — not  in  selling  goods 
of  any  one  country  or  In  political  motives." 

"As  you  know,  there  Is  quite  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  House  and  Senate  (in  the 
foreign  aid  amount).  It  will  be  too  bad  If 
the  findings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  reduced  In  any  substantial 
way." 

What  of  his  Job  as  financial  troubleshooter 
for  the  U.N.,  where  he  was  selected  as  special 
financial  consultant  last  spring  to  speed  col- 
lection of  assessments  from  lagging  U.N. 
members? 

"What  I've  b«4n  doing  is  this,"  said  Mr. 
Black.  "I've  made  a  very  careful  survey  of 
the  status  of  the  different  countries. 

"I've  been  trying  to  collect  from  those  In 
arrears,  and  there  has  been  some  success. 

"However,  I  haven't  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion to  put  the  United  Nations  in  good 
shape." 

He  said  the  main  problems  are  political, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France  to  pay  for  the  Congo  operation,  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Arab  countries  to  pay 
for  the  Gaza  strip  operation  that  followed 
Suez,  and  so  on. 

"This  U  not  a  lack  of  ability  to  pay  assess- 
ments," he  said.     "It  is  political." 

"However."  he  said.  "I've  been  working  at 
It  (collecting) .  When  money  Is  due  or  over- 
due and  not  overdue  because  of  political  as- 
pects, I  am  having  some  success." 

Focusing  on  his  collection  problems,  he 
said:  "The  trouble  is  •  •  •  in  the  UJ*. 
Charter  •  •  •  you  don't  have  any  punitive 
powers  •  •  •  only  if  a  nation's  arrearages 
amount  to  2  years  of  accumulative  assess- 
ments." 

Detailing  his  problem,  he  said: 
•Take  a  golf  club :  You  don't  pay  dues  for 
a  years,  and  they  would  put  you  out  of  the 
club  before  the  2  years  Is  out.  Not  In  the 
U.N.,  you  don't  have  to  pay  for  2  years.  When 
arrearage  amounts  to  2  years'  assessments, 
then  this  Is  what  can  happen: 

"The  nation  will  lose  its  vote  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  But  It  won't  lose  Its  vote  In 
the  Security  Council.  It  won't  be  thrown 
out  of  the  U.N.  And  It  stUl  can  talk  all  It 
wants. 

"Also  a  country  with  quite  a  lot  of  ac- 
cumulative arrearage  can  pay  only  a  very 
little  Just  before  the  amount  reaches  2 
years — and  then  stay  In  (the  General  As- 
sembly) . 

"If  the  U.N.  could  change  this — so  nations 
would  have  to  pay  up  right  away — It  would 
provide  a  powerful  [leverage]." 

Referring  to  the  »200  million  in  bonds, 
Mr.  Black  said:  "$140  million  have  been 
sold  •  •  •  If  the  rest  could  be  sold,  It  would 
be  helpful  In  terms  of  the  U.N.  deficit."  Of 
the  US.  agreement  to  match  purchase  of  the 
bonds  up  to  $100  million,  he  said:  "The  other 
nations  have  only  bought  about  $70  million." 

On  other  subjects,  Mr.  Black  had  this  to 
say: 

BALANCE    or    PAYMENTS 

"I  think  the  Government  Is  doing  some 
constructive  things  to  ease  this  problem.  It 
Is  a  serious  problem.  The  Government  Is 
aware  of  that.  It  Is  employing  various  ways 
and  measures  In  solving  It.  The  Government 
must  always  be  careful  to  watch  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
things  to  watch— the  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  how  much  you  spend.  Spend- 
ing over  our  head  will  dilute  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar  and  aggravate  the  balance -of - 
payments  problem. 


"We  must  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage exports.  We  have  to,  for  we  are  In 
a  competitive  position.  There  can  be  a  labor 
problem  here,  too:  If  labor  is  not  willing  to 
cooperate,  we  cannot  be  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  rest  of  the  world  when  It 
comes  to  exports." 

DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

"The  economy  looks  very  favorable.  An 
Important  factor,  the  auto  business,  is  very 
fine.  •  •  •  people  are  optimistic  about  Its 
continuing  for  a  while. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  feel  if  this  bxislness 
climate  Is  to  be  sustained,  a  tax  cut  is  Im- 
portant. »  •  »  There  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  a  tax  cut,  that,  from  a  psychological 
standpoint.  It  would  not  be  good  if  there 
were  no  cut. 

"I  think  there  will  be  a  tax  cut,  perhaps 
this  year,  certainly  by  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

"But  (along  with  It]  I  think  there  should 
be  a  very  determined  effort  to  hold  down  on 
Government  expenditures." 

Financial  study  for  projected  supersonic 
commercial  Jetliner  (for  which  Mr.  Black 
was  recently  appointed  special  financial  ad- 
viser to  President  Kennedy) :  "I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind.  •  •  •  It  is  proving  an  exhaus- 
tive study.  •  •  •  We  have  been  calUng  on  air- 
craft manufacturers,  engine  manufacturers, 
airline  corporations,  and  various  agencies  In 
Washington.  I  am  supposed  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  •  •  •  but  I  haven't 
crystallized  things  yet.  There  are  a  whole 
lot  of  very  serious  problems  In  connection 
with  this,  money  and  other  asi}ect8.  •  •  • 
The  report  may  come  from  the  President 
when  It  is  made  public.  •  •  •  It  may  come 
In  the  next  month  or  so." 


THE  TAX  BILL 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  Is  one  of  the 
most  imp)ortant  economic  measures  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  recent 
years.  Since  it  is  a  matter  which  even- 
tually will  receive  the  serious  attention 
of  each  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  began 
by  asking  three  fundamental  questions, 
which  are  basic  to  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  questions  he 
asked  are: 

First,  is  the  national  interest  served  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  substantially  re- 
ducing the  rates  of  Federal  Income  taxes? 

Second,  should  this  rate  reduction  be  a 
balanced  one  designed  to  Increase  both  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  direct  Invest- 
ment incentives  or  be  predominantly  aimed 
at  only  one  of  these  objectives? 

Third,  Is  the  early  enactment  of  the  tax 
program  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy  than  a  later  one  next 
year? 

I  think  the  points  Mr.  Fowler  brought 
out  in  answering  these  questions  are  very 
persuasive,  and  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  Senators,  regardless  of 
their  views  on  the  tax  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  tax  bill,  we 
have  heard  much  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  controlling  Federal  expenditures. 
It  is  my  conviction,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
also  Mr.  Fowler's,  that  expenditure  con- 
trol will  be  far  easier  to  achieve  and 
maintain  if  we  act  promptly  to  reduce 
the  level  of  Federal  income  taxes,  which 
will,  in  turn,  stimulate  a  better  rate  of 
economic  growth.  Mr.  Fowler,  in  his 
speech,  dealt  with  the  need  for  prompt 


action.  He  also  dealt  specifically  with 
the  administration's  record  and  the  ad- 
ministration's Intentions  for  controlling 
spending. 

On  this  point,  I  wMi  to  quote  from 
an  editorial  which  w&  published  in  the 
November  2  issue  of  Business  Week 
magazine.  I  commend  the  full  editorial 
to  Senators  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  as  a  thoughtful  treatment  of  a 
problem  that  concerns  all  of  us.  The 
editorial  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  one 
thing,  however:  The  good  intentions  of  the 
administration  (and  of  Congress)  on  ex- 
penditure control  cannot  stirvive  unless 
Congress  passes  the  bill  to  reduce  taxes. 
Secretary  Dillon  has  been  perfectly  frank — 
and  correct — In  explaining  why:  If  this 
country  begins  to  slide  down  into  a  reces- 
sion, the  political  pressures  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  something  about  high  vmem- 
ployment  will  compel  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  increase  expenditure  pro- 
grams. Inevitably  some  considerable  part 
of  these  Increases  will  become  permanent  fix- 
tures in  the  budget.  It  Is  pointless  to  say 
this  Is  a  hypothetical  argument;  exactly  that 
has  happened  time  and  again,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Fowler's  speech  and  the  Business  Week 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Hznxt  H.  Fow- 
ler, Under  Secretary  or  the  Treasttrt,  at 
THE  23d  Annual  Symposittm  on  Accottnt- 
iNG  AND  Taxation  or  the  North  Carolina 
Association  or  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, THE  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 
N.C,  Sunday.  November  3.  1963 

There  Is  pending  before  the  T3S.  Senate 
the  most  significant  piece  of  economic  legis- 
lation In  the  last  15  years — the  proposed 
Revenue  Act  of  1963.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  substantial 
majority  on  September  25.  It  embodies  the 
principal  recommendations  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion and  revision  program  recommended  ear- 
ly In  January  by  President  Kennedy  to  meet 
the  leading  economic  problems  of  the  past  6 
years — chronic  unemployment,  iinder  utili- 
zation of  ind\istrlal  capacity,  inadequate 
growth,  and  continuing  deficits  both  in  our 
International  balance  of  payments  and  In 
our  Federal  budget. 

The  bill  wovild  foster  a  more  prosperous 
economy  by  loosening  the  constraints  which 
the  present  Federal  tax  system  Imposes  on 
our  private  enterprise  system.  Through  a 
top-to-t>ottom  reduction  in  the  high  in- 
come-tax rates  imposed  during  wartime  to 
restrain  less  essential  consumption  and  in- 
vestment, accompanied  by  some  structural 
revision  to  broaden  the  tax  base  and  remove 
some  Inequities,  this  bill  is  designed  to  re- 
lease and  encourage  the  inherent  expansion- 
ary forces  In  our  great  private  market  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  seeking  to  gratify 
particular  groups  of  taxpayers  with  special 
tax  preferences,  the  objective  of  this  tax 
bill  Is  to  achieve  the  increases  in  Jobs,  wages, 
salaries,  profits,  consumption,  investment  In 
the  United  States,  and  Federal  tax  revenues 
that  an  Invigorated  private  economy  can 
provide. 

Out  of  the  debate  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal three  fundamental  Issues  have  emerged 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss  here  tonight. 
They  are: 

1.  Is  the  national  interest  served  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  substantially  reducing 
the  rates  of  Federal  Income  taxes? 
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a.  Should  tliU  rate  reduction  be  a  bal- 
anced one  designed  to  Increaae  boUi  con- 
sumer purehaatng  power  and  direct  Inveet- 
ment  Incentives  or  be  predominantly  aimed 
at  only  one  of  these  objectives? 

3.  Is  the  early  enactment  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy  tlian  a  later  one  next 
year? 

z 
The  arst  issue,  whether  the  national  inter- 
est is  served  by  the  substantial  reduction  of 
Federal  Income  tax  rates,  is  more  realistically 
confronted  In  the  perspective  of  both  a 
backward  and  a  forward  look,  before  the 
last  6  months  and  beyond  the  next  9.  Much. 
more  la  at  stake  in  deciding  thla  question 
than  a  temporary  economic  pickup  or  avert- 
ing an  early  recession.  Our  goal  must  be  a 
sustained  economic  expansion  which  will 
produce  Jobs,  Income,  profits,  and  tax  rev- 
enue at  a  slgniacantly  higher  level  over  the 
lonff-term  mture.  What  la  at  stake  is  the 
achievement  of  a  higher  normal  level  of 
economic  activity  than  that  which  char- 
acterlaed  the  last  6  years. 

Some  will  ask  why  must  we  do  anything? 
They  wlU  say  we  seem  to  be  doing  fairly 
well,  particularly  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  groas  naUonal  product  and  industrial 
production  and  people  employed  are  at  an 
aUtlme  high — along  with  the  stock  market, 
profits,  plant  and  equipment  expenditures' 
and  many  other  Indexes  of  prosperity. 

It  Is  true  that  the  short-term  view  la  a 
somewhat  pleasant  one.  Uany  individuals 
and  businesses  are  comparatively  well  off 
particularly  if  the  situation  U  measured 
against  some  of  the  dark  and  uncertain  pe- 
riods of  recent  years.  It  U  true  that  there 
is  a  clear  prospect  into  the  first  months  of 
next  year  for  continuing  upward  movement, 
even  after  32  months  of  expansion.  This 
outlook  la  based  upon  such  favorable  factors 
aa  increasing  business  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Increasing  consxuner  spend- 
ing, in  spite  of  a  drop  in  retaU  sales  in 
September,  rising  Government  outlays  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  a  balanced  and  reason- 
able relationship  between  inventories  and 
sales. 

But  the  issue  we  are  considering  is  not 
answered  by  a  look  at  our  parUcular  per- 
sonal or  business  picture  of  the  outlook  for 
some  temporary  addlUonal  improvement. 
The  hard  fact  is  that,  even  with  the  current 
economic  advance  setting  new  records  in 
terms  of  gross  product,  sales  and  other  sim- 
ilar categories,  its  pace  and  scale  leaves  the 
naUonal  economy  with  too  many  unem- 
ployed, too  much  unused  capacity,  too  lltUe 
investment  and  growth,  a  oonUnulng  imbal- 
ance in  our  International  paymente  and 
Federal  budgete.  and  a  large  and  ever  In- 
creasing gap  between  potential  and  per- 
formance. The  truth  is  that  our  national 
economy  has  not  been  performing  ade- 
qxiately,  and  as  a  naUon  we  must  do  better. 
Let  us  review  the  past  and  look  into  the 
future. 

Unemployment   has   varied   from   6   to   7 
percent  for  more   than   5   years,  averaging 
6  percent.     Today  unemplojrment  has  been 
reduced  to  8V4  percent.    But  that  happened 
earUer  In  this  economic  expansion,  and  we 
have  had  to  work  hard  to  get  back  down  to 
the  present  level.     Five  and  a  half  percent 
la  too  high,  and  we  must  do  substanUally 
better.     Today  around  4  mUllon  Americana 
who  are  actively  looking  tor  work  are  \m- 
able  to  find  it.    During  the  year  which  ended 
last  June  30  more  than  1  million  workers 
•were  added  to  the  labor  force,  but  1  out  of 
every  6  also  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed.   As  the  postwar  baby  boom  hits  the 
labor  market,  and   it  Is  Just  beginning  to 
.„■?•  ^*  pressure  to  create  more  new  Jobs 
Will   ncrease  with  a  flood  tide  of  new  young 
people  entering  the  labor  force.    In  additltm 
we  need  to  provide  at  least  a  million  Jobs 
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a  year  for  those  workers  idled  by  technologi- 
cal advances.  An  additional  million  or  more 
Jobs  will  b«  required  to  bring  unemploy- 
ment down  to  our  interim  goal  of  4  percent. 

This  problem  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
leaders  of  labor,  to  our  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors, to  our  legislators  and  to  bixainess. 
W.  P.  Gullander,  president  of  the  National 
AssociaUon  of  Manufacturers,  has  estimated 
that  if  our  economy  keeps  on  producing  Jobs 
only  at  the  level  of  recent  years,  by  1970 
unemployment  could  rise  to  a  staggering 
ia.7  percent.  If  there  were  no  other  con- 
slderaUon  at  all,  the  need  to  create  addi- 
tional Jobs  would  make  the  tax  program  a 
matter  of  compelling  urgency. 

But  there  are  other  vital  considerations 
as  well.     Our  international  balance  of  pay- 
menu  has  been  a  cause  for  concern  ever 
since  1957.     The  persistent  large  deficits  in 
our    balance    of    payments    have    led    to    a 
marked  drain  on  our  national  gold  stocks. 
This  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to  per- 
sist because  ultimately  it  could  threaten  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  which  is  the  base  for 
the  free  world  monetary  system.     President 
Kennedy   recently  announced   a   new  series 
of  measures  to  cope  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments.    He  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  tax  program  U  the  vital  element  in  any 
long-range  soluUon  of  this  problem.    For  a 
tax  cut  U  needed  both  to  sharpen  American 
abiUty    to   compete    with    foreign    goods   in 
markets  abroad  and  at  home  and  to  make 
the  United  States  a  more  attracUve  place 
for   the  Investment  dollar   to  stay  and   be 
Joined  by  a  stream  from  abroad.     These  are 
the  two  means  we  should  depend  upon  pri- 
marily If  we  are  to  bring  our  international 
payments  Into  balance,  without  reUnquish- 
ing   our    responslbillUes    for    leadership    in 
assuring   free   world  security  and   develop- 
ment. *^ 

A  third  measure  of  our  Inadequate  eco- 
nomic performance  over  the  past  5  or  6  years 
is  the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  The 
Federal  budget  has  had  five  deficits  in  the 
past  6  years— deficits  which  averaged  MS 
billion  a  year.  Thoee  deficits  were  clearly 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  our  economy  to 
perform  at  its  higher  potenUal.  Conse- 
quenUy.  tax  revenues  failed  to  reach  ade- 
quate levels,  and  a  deficit  occtured. 

Only  an  economy,  enabled  by  a  new  tax 
policy  for  growth  to  operate  at  or  near  full 
employment,  with  a  rate  of  growth  sub- 
stantially exceeding  the  record  of  the  past 
6  years  and  the  adopUon  of  a  firm  naUotoal 
policy  to  hold  down  Increasing  Federal  ex- 
penditures can  wipe  out  this  pattern  of  de- 
ficits and  lead  to  a  new  era  of  oalanced 
budgets  and  surpluses. 

FInaUy.  our  national  growtb  rate  of  barely 
3  percent  since  early  1955  compares  unfavor- 
ably with  regvilar  rates  in  Western  Europe 
of  4  to  6  percent,  and  even  with  oxir  own  4 
percent  trend  in  much  of  the  period  before 
1955. 

By  almost  any  measure  you  choose,  our 
economic  performance  over  the  past  5  or  6 
years  has  been  far  from  adequate.  With  the 
exception  of  the  depression,  no  period  In  this 
century  has  witnessed  such  a  persistent 
underutlUzatlon  of  productive  resources  in 
the  United  States. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  wave  of  U.S.  economic 
expansion  closer  to  the  recent  rapid  pace  In 
Western  Europe  than  to  our  own  slack  per- 
formance since  1957.  Many  long-term  fac- 
tors for  growth  are  more  favorable  today 
than  they  have  been  In  almost  a  decade 
But.  some  determlnaUve  elements  of  long- 
term  naUonal  policy  remain  to  be  fixed  It 
la  quite  clear  that  the  unemployment  and 
unused  plant  capacity  and  inadequate 
growth  rate  that  have  marked  our  recent 
past,  and  which  we  can  expect  in  the  period 
ahead  if  some  new  decisive  initiative  is  not 
undertaken,  win  cause  the  country  to  take 
some   kind   of  action.     This   NaUon   is   de- 


termined to  move  boldly  and  forcefully  to- 
ward an  economy  with  a  more  rapidly  rising 
level  of  acUvi^.  We  must  choose  bow  and 
when  to  do  it. 

Faced  with  a  balance  of  paymenU  problem 
that  seriously  Umlted  the  possibility  of  rely- 
ing upon  sharply  decreased  interest  rates 
and  greatly  Increased  supplies  of  money  and 
credit.  President  Kennedy  in  January  offered 
his  program  of  tax  reducUon  and  revision 
ns  the  key  element  in  the  administrations 
economic  program  for  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

This  program  and  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  enacted  in  1962  together 
with  the  adminlstraUve  UberallzaUon  of  de- 
preciaUon  were  a  package  designed  to  elimi- 
nate an  unduly  heavy  tax  drag  on  pur- 
chasing power  and  demand— to  provide  new 
tax  incentives  for  more  investment  and  in- 
creased effort — to  encour;ige  the  uUlization 
of  new  teclinology  and  the  provlalon  of  new 
facilities  that  would  add  to  aggregate 
demand,  capacity  and  compeUtlve  efficiency. 
It  Involves  a  basic  restructuring  of  our  tax 
system,  a  restructuring  to  be  achieved  mainly 
through  the  single  most  important  tax 
reform— reduced  rates.  The  adopUon  of  this 
policy  would  be  a  giant  step  toward  a  tax 
structure  which  interferes  as  lltUe  aa  pos- 
sible with  the  operation  of  the  free  market 
mechanism  whUe  supplying  the  revenues 
necessary  to  our  national  security  and 
national  public  needs. 

Chairman  Mn-Ls  in  opening  the  debate  on 
the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1963  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  put  the  issue 
squarely.  He  said:  "I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  two  roads  the  Government  can 
foUow  toward  t^e  achievement  of  this  larger 
and  more  prosperous  economy.  I  believe  we 
are  at  the  fork  of  those  two  roads  today 
One  of  these  U  the  tax  reducUon  road.  The 
other  is  the  road  of  Government  expendi- 
ture Increases." 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between  these 
two  routes.  To  depend  upon  massive 
Increases  in  Government  expendltxires  as  the 
primary  reliance  for  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic acUvity  U  to  expand  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  making  and  carrying  out  eco- 
nomic decisions.  An  ever  larger  proportion 
of  the  Nation's  labor  and  money  wUl  be  used 
direcUy  by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment's activities  as  a  buyer,  lender  or  donor 
will  determine  in  larger  and  larger  part  the 
use  of  labor  and  capital  even  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  many  appro- 
priate functions  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
employment  and  unemplosrment.  For  ex- 
ample, there  Is  great  need  for  both  govern- 
mentel  action— Federal,  SUte.  and  local— as 
well  as  private  acUon.  to  meet  the  problems 
of  structural  unemployment— the  fact  that 
the  locations,  skills,  education  and  training 
of  available  workers  do  not  match  the  needs 
of  employers.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Retraining  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  are  responsive  to  this  need. 

But  the  declaraUon  of  policy  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  directs  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  promoUng  maximum  em- 
ployment, producUon.  and  purchasing  power 
shall  coordinate  its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  creaUng  and  maintaining  these 
conditions  "in  a  manner  calculated  to  foeter 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  general  welfare."  I  believe  we  all  share 
the  conviction  voiced  by  President  Kennedy 
last  year  when  he  said:  "The  free  market  is 
not  only  a  more  efficient  decisionmaker  than 
even  the  wisest  centi-al  planning  body,  but 
even  more  important,  the  free  market  keeps 
economic  power  widely  dispersed.  It  thus  la 
a  vital  undwptmiing  ot  our  democratic 
system." 

In  any  choice  of  fiscal  policy  between  a 
primary  reliance  on  massive  Increases  in 
Government  expenditxjres  or  a  private  econ- 
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omy  Invigorated  by  new  tax  measures  as  the 
way  to  a  higher  level  of  economic  acUvity, 
we  as  a  nation  prefer  to  rely  primarily  on  a 
more  prosperous  and  efficient  private  econ- 
omy initiating  a  larger  and  larger  voltime  of 
economic  activity  under  the  stimulus  of  gen- 
eralized tax  incentives.  The  President  in 
his  tax  message  in  January  made  his  clear 
and  unequivocal  choice  saying:  "I  do  not 
favor  raising  demand  by  a  massive  increase 
in  Government  expenditures.  In  today's 
circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to  seek  expan- 
sion through  our  free  market  processes — to 
place  Increased  spending  power  In  the  hands 
of  private  consumers  and  investors  and  offer 
more  encouragement  to  private  initiative. 
The  most  effective  policy,  therefore.  Is  to  ex- 
pand demand  and  unleash  incentives 
through  a  program  of  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form, coupled  with  the  most  prudent  possible 
policy  of  public  expenditures." 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1963  is 
a  firm,  positive  assertion  of  Its  preference  for 
the  tax  reduction,  private  enterprise.  Federal 
expenditure  control  road  to  a  bigger,  more 
productive  economy. 

If  the  opportunity  to  move  down  that 
road  by  enactment  of  that  bill  is  passed  up. 
then  the  likelihood  Is  greatly  Increased  that 
the  economic  problems  of  the  pxst  decade — 
which  are  the  economic  problems  ahead  for 
the  sixties — will  be  met  by  a  National  Gov- 
ernment that  takes  a  role  in  our  economy  on 
a  scale  and  a  dimension  never  before  under- 
Uken  by  it  except  in  times  of  all-out  war  or 
crash  buildup  for  one. 

TTiere  must  be  and  is  full  recognition  that. 
If  the  tax  program  is  to  atUin  its  objectives, 
it  must  be  carried  forward  as  a  part  of  a 
sound  and  consistent  overall  financial  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  that  program  has  two 
main  elements:  first,  a  substantial  net  re- 
duction in  Federal  taxes,  through  a  mean- 
ingful lowering.  In  several  stages  of  tax  rates 
on  Individual  and  corporate  Income  from 
"top  to  bottom",  and;  second,  as  the  tax 
cut  becomes  fully  effective  and  the  economy 
expands  in  response,  the  allocation  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  resulting  revenue  in- 
creases each  year  toward  eliminating  the 
transitional  deficit. 

The  tax  program,  with  related  policies  of 
expenditure  control,  debt  management  and 
monetary  affairs,  seeks  to  establish  a  finan- 
cial environment  suitable  for  the  sUties,  so 
that  we  can  take  full  advantage  of  the 
gathering  forces  for  economic  progress  in- 
herent in  our  growing  labor  force,  our  un- 
precedented expansion  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  new  market  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress has  estimated  that  a  $10  billion  tax 
reduction  such  as  the  President  proposed 
would  increase  our  gross  national  product 
by  approximately  $40  bUllon  in  the  years 
Just  ahead  over  what  it  would  be  under  the 
present  tax  structure.  It  would  add  an  extra 
layer  of  growth  onto  what  we  could  expect 
from  existing  arrangements. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  such  an  addi- 
tion would  create  somewhere  between  2  and 
3  million  new  Jobs. 

Increased  Job  creation  will  l>e  a  continu- 
ing, rather  than  a  single-shot  effect  of  the 
tax  program  designed  as  it  is  to  create  a 
healthy  envirorunent  of  sustained  demand 
and  Investment  incentives  conducive  to  a 
full  employment  economy.  Through  the 
interaction  of  Investment,  demand,  and  prof- 
its, the  tax  program  will  foster  an  upward 
spiral  of  economic  activity  which  will  gen- 
erate new  and  susUined  vitality.  The  re- 
sult will  be  not  merely  3  mUlion  Jobs  but 
a  continuing  high  level  of  Job  production 
resulting  from  an  economy  oi>eratlng  at  full 
potential. 

The  early  enactment  of  a  law  substantially 
reducing  the  ratea  of  Federal  income  taxes 
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has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  leaders  of  business  and  labor, 
by  financial  leaders  at  home  and  abroad, 
some  42  Governors,  and  by  a  long  list  of  the 
most  distinguished  economists  in  our  uni- 
versities. After  months  of  public  discussion 
in  the  press  and  other  media,  the  proposed 
Revenue  Act  of  1963  was  approved  by  a  very 
substantial  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  sum,  there  Is  a  national  consensus  that 
tile  national  interest  is  served  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  substantially  reducing  the 
rates  of  Federal  income  taxes. 

n 

This  brings  us  to  our  second  issue:  namely, 
should  the  tax  rate  reduction  program  so 
widely  endorsed  be  a  balanced  one  designed 
to  Increase  both  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  direct  investment  incentives  or  be  pre- 
dominantly aimed  at  only  one  of  these  ob- 
jectives. 

You  all  know  the  poem  about  the  different 
descriptions  given  by  six  blind  men  each 
of  whom  had  grabbed  hold  of  a  different  part 
of  an  elephant.  The  public  discussion  about 
the  kind  of  a  tax  cut  contained  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  is  like  that:  you'd 
never  think  people  were  talking  about  the 
same  tax  bill.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  issue  of  how  the  tax  reductions  should 
be  divided.  Some  think  low  income  taxpay- 
ers get  too  much,  others  too  little.  Some 
think  the  upper  Income  taxpayers  should 
get  more,  others  less.  Many  who  argue  that 
the  low  Income  taxpayers  should  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  reductions  say  that  tax  cuts  for 
corporations  and  individuals  in  the  upper 
and  middle  Income  brackets  are  wasted  be- 
cause the  way  to  increase  investment  and 
Jobs  is  to  increase  consumer  pxirchasing 
power.  Conversely,  many  who  argue  that 
upper  or  middle  income  taxpayers  and  cor- 
porations should  get  a  larger  share  say  that 
tax  cuts  for  those  In  the  low  Income  brackets 
are  wasted  or  will  provide  only  a  one-shot 
Bimulus  and  that  the  way  to  increasing 
growth  is  to  increase  direct  incentives  to  in- 
vestment. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  tax  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Commitee  is  that 
it  incorporates  the  constructive  advice  of 
both  sets  of  critics  but  rejects  their  "whole 
hog  or  none"  approach.  The  result  is  that 
it  is  a  soundly  balanced  bill — one  purpose- 
fully designed  to  provide  both  additional 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  direct  in- 
vestment incentives. 

The  short  answer  to  these  critics  of  the 
mix  of  tax  reduction  in  the  bill  is  that  both 
approaches  interacting  together  will  achieve 
a  more  dynamic  and  healthier  economy  than 
would  result  from  a  reliance  upon  one 
method  to  the  virtxial  exclusion  of  the 
other. 

The  bill  provides  a  subsantial  stimulus  to* 
constuner  purchasing  power.  Of  the  reduc- 
tions to  individuals,  amounting  to  $8.9  bil- 
lion, it  is  reliably  estimated  that  about  $8 
billion  will  be  spent  on  additional  consump- 
tion. These  expenditures  will  set  in  motion 
the  familiar  economic  process  in  which 
money  circulates  throughout  the  econcwny 
and  ultimately  increases  consumer  spending 
by  several  times  the  amount  of  the  initial 
tax  cut— the  so-called  multiplier  factor. 
That  strong  and  sustained  rise  In  consumer 
demand — and  thus  In  markets  and  profits 
for  industry — will  further  bolster  the  direct 
tax  Incentives  to  investment. 

The  estimated  difference  between  the 
amount  individuals  receive  and  consume, 
approximately  $900  million,  will  go  into  in- 
vestment or  savings.  This  sum  and  a  $2.2 
billion  reduction  going  to  corporations,  when 
added  to  last  year's  Investment  credit  and 
revised  depreciation  guidelines  which  re- 
duced tax  liabilities  of  corporations  and  un- 
incorporated businesses  by  $2.5  billion,  con- 


stitute a  substantial  program  of  direct 
Incentives  to  investment  totalUng  $5.6  billion 
per  annum.  Much  of  this  amount  will  be 
Invested.  Besides,  the  incentive  of  lower 
tax  rates  is  likely  to  draw  additional  moneys 
from  other  savings  into  investment  in  Job 
producing  facilities  and  services.  Thus  the 
operations  of  these  direct  Investment  In- 
centives will  add  to  the  total  of  consumer 
purchasing  pKJwer  in  the  hands  of  additional 
Jobholders,  suppliers,  et  cetera.  This  proc- 
ess adds  what  the  economists  term  an  accel- 
erator effect  to  the  processes  of  growth  that 
will  fiow  from  the  tax  program. 

The  interaction  of  these  two  facets,  with 
the  one  aiding  and  abetting  the  other,  is  of 
vital  importance. 

This  balance  of  $8  billion  of  tax  reduction 
for  consumption  and  approximately  $5.6  bil- 
lion for  direct  investment  incentives  was  ad- 
Judged  to  be  appropriate  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  after  hearing  most  of 
the  same  witnesses  now  appxeartng  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  make  the 
same  points.  This  two-pronged  character  or 
balance  in  the  tax  program  is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  and  most  overlooked  aspect. 
It  is  likely  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in  assur- 
ing that  the  program  finally  adopted  will  not 
eubstantiaUy  alter  the  balance  arrived  at  and 
will  Include  both  a  stimulus  to  consumer 
piuxhasing  power  and  direct  investment 
incentives. 

To  those  critics  of  the  present  bill  who 
would  eliminate  or  sharply  reduce  tax  cuts 
for  taxpayers  in  the  relatively  lower  income 
brackets — say  below  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
of  $10,000 — the  answer  must  be  that  they 
account  for  close  to  85  percent  of  all  tax- 
able returns  and  are  likely  to  put  a  large  part 
of  their  tax  savings  into  the  spending  stream. 
In  other  words,  this  is  where  the  customers 
live.  Under  the  current  bill  they  get  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  overall  individual  reduc- 
tion, with  their  share  of  the  load  being  de- 
creased from  50  to  48  percent. 

To  encourage  investment  in  Job  producing 
facilities,  strengthening  of  consumer  demand 
is  required.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  must  be  increased  to  utilize  pres- 
ent productive  capacity  fully  so  that  addi- 
tions to  productive  capacity  will  be  worth- 
while. Of  course  if  the  econoinic  situation 
were  different — if  all  of  our  economic  re- 
sources were  fully  employed— strengthening 
of  consumer  demand  might  not  be  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  today.  But  we  do  not  have 
a  full  employment  economy  and  we  are  not 
utilizing  existing  productive  capacity  to 
make  sufficiently  Inviting  the  provision  of 
additional  capacity  for  old  products  or  the 
new  capacity  for  new  products  that  would 
make  for  a  more  dsmamic  economy. 

For  example,  even  though  the  Nation  Is 
enjoying  a  recovery  and  expansion  that  has 
already  lasted  32  months,  average  operating 
rates  in  manufacturing  have  not  reached  a 
point  of  providing  either  the  rate  of  utiliza- 
tion that  would  trigger  the  scale  of  expansion 
we  need  or  the  rate  of  profits  that  would  In- 
vite It.  In  that  time  average  operating  rates 
for  manufacturing  have  gone  from  77 
to  87  percent  of  capacity  but  production  is 
substantially  below  the  92-percent  average 
rate  considered  as  normal  by  business  itself. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  capacity  utiliza- 
tion occurred  In  1961.  with  very  little  im- 
provement since  the  beginning  of  1962.  From 
the  first  quarter  of  1962  to  the  third  quarter 
of  1963  the  average  rate  of  utilization  of 
plant  and  equipment  In  manufacturing  rose 
from  about  85  percent  to  about  87  percent 
of  capacity.  Although  after-tax  profits  have 
risen  approximately  40  percent,  from  $19.2 
billion  to  $268  billion  in  this  recovery,  they 
are  still  short  of  the  $30  billion  a  year  that 
would  be  earned  if  the  Nation's  present  fa- 
clUties  were  operating  at  what  would  be  con- 
sidered normal  caj;>aclty  utilization. 
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But  consumer  demand  U  not  the  whole 
story.  A  direct  stlmxilus  to  Investment  la 
also  ne«ded.  While  It  is  true  that  if  a 
sufficiently  strong  Increase  In  consumer  de- 
mand is  provided  this  will  increase  invest- 
ment through  "demand  pull."  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  more  dynamic  and  healthy  ex- 
pansion in  investment  v^ill  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  increasing  consumer  demand  and 
direct  investment  incentives. 

Characteristically,  those  who  are  critical 
of  the  inclusion  of  a  corporate  tax  cut  and 
reductions  In  the  rates  of  those  whose  ad- 
Justed  gross  incomes  exceed  (lO.OOO  p)er  an- 
num argue  that  business  has  plenty  of  cash 
and  credit  available  today  and  there  is  no 
need  for  more  direct  Investment  incentives. 
This  prompts  a  closer  examination  of  why 
It  is  desirable  to  provide  direct  incentives 
to  investment  through  tax  reductions  In  ad- 
dition to  those  reductions  which  provide  a 
signiflcant  increase  in  consumer  demand. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  problem 
of  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corpo- 
ration deciding  whether  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  or  equipment  or  the 
provision  of  services. 

Anyone  facing  an  investment  decision 
considers  two  things  above  all :  First,  the  na- 
ture and  period  of  risk  involved  in  the  in- 
vestment; and  second,  the  likelihood  of  a 
favorable  return.  The  decision  of  a  board 
of  directors  will  not  be  determined  merely 
by  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  total 
personal  income  next  year  is  likely  to  exceed 
the  current  flgvu-e.  Certainly  demand  will 
be  important  to  them,  for  no  one  expects  to 
Invest  in  order  to  produce  when  there  is  no 
expectation  of  having  a  market  for  one's 
products.  And  certainly  the  effect  of  demand 
on  the  overall  economic  outlook  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  given  serious  consideration  in 
making  such  a  decision. 

But  one  of  the  vital  factors  in  any  mar- 
ginal Investment  decision  is  the  rate  of 
return — the  Increase  In  after- tax  income  in 
return  for  a  given  outlay  in  investment.  This 
Is  where  the  direct  stimulus  to  Investment 
provided  in  the  current  tax  program  will  play 
an  important  part.  In  combination  with  last 
year's  7-percent  Investment  credit  and  de- 
preciation reform,  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  corporate  tax  rate  from  52  to  48  percent, 
together  with  the  liberalization  of  the  cred- 
it, would  Increase  the  after-tax  profitability 
of  new  investment  in  10-year  assets,  for  ex- 
ample, by  an  estimated  35  percent.  That.  I 
submit,  is  a  fact  which  will  weigh  very 
heavily  in  any  investment  decision.  These 
considerations  apply  not  only  to  expansion 
of  capacity  to  make  standard  products  and 
new  capacity  to  make  new  products,  but  also 
to  the  modernization  of  existing  facilities 
to  provide  existing  products  on  a  more  effi- 
cient basis. 

In  1956  and  1957  business  fixed  investment 
averaged  11  percent  of  total  output.  Since 
that  time  it  has  fallen  to  roughly  9  percent. 
Since  1957  the  rate  of  Increase  in  our  stock 
of  business  plant  and  equipment  has  risen 
by  less  than  2  percent  a  year,  compared  to 
4  percent  a  year  in  the  first  p>ostwar  decade. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  disturbing 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  our  machinery  and 
equipment  which  is  more  than  10  years  old. 
Corporate  profits  and  the  ratio  of  expendi- 
tures on  plant  and  equipment  to  gross  na- 
tional product  have  been  below  previoiis 
postwar  levels.  Our  rich  store  of  research 
and  development  has  not  been  joined  to  cap- 
ital and  labor  to  produce  the  explosion  of 
new  products,  services,  and  Jobs  of  which 
the  Nation  is  capable. 

Moreover,  critics  of  the  tax  bill  on  the  score 
that  it  includes  direct  incentives  for  invest- 
ment when  business  has  adequate  or  more 
than  adequate  funds  to  finance  new  invest- 
mcjnt  ignore  several  Important  points.  The 
tax  bill  does  not  afford  a  cash  flow  increase 
to  much  of  the  corporate  sector.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  rate  reduction  it  requires 


corporations  with  incomes  In  excess  of  •100.- 
000  to  initiate  a  tax  payment  schedule 
whereby  they  will  be  making  their  tax  pay- 
ments current  by  1970.  In  the  Interim,  al- 
though their  tax  liabilities  will  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  corporate  rate  reduction, 
these  larger  companies  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  an  increased  cash  flow  as  a  result 
of  the  corporal*  rate  cut. 

More  significantly,  the  critics  Ignore  the 
fact  that  despite  the  general  availability  of 
money  in  corporate  treasuries  and  credit  in 
the  capital  market  for  large  companies  for 
investment  needs,  many  small  firms  simply 
are  not  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
Investment  opportunities  by  borrowing. 
These  smaller  companies  must  finance  their 
expansion  and  modernization  for  new  ven- 
tures out  of  their  own  internal  financial 
resources.  They  very  much  need  the  In- 
creased cash  flow  of  the  rate  reduction  for 
corporations. 

Indeed,  they  need  more  than  the  mere  re- 
duction of  the  overall  corporate  rate  from 
52  to  48  percent  provided  by  the  bill. 
For  that  reason  the  new  bill  contains  a 
provision  providing  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial investment  incentives  to  smaller 
corporations.  For  1964  the  present  normal 
tax  of  30  percent,  applicable  to  the  first 
•25.000  of  taxable  corporate  income  would 
drop  to  22  percent.  Thus  an  Immediate 
tax  reduction  of  almost  27  percent  would 
be  provided  for  467.000  small  corporations  in 
the  United  States  with  earnings  of  less  than 
$25,000  per  year.  The  entire  tax  program  in- 
cluding this  change  would  provide  a  17.9 
percent  reduction  in  an  additional  54.000 
corporations  whose  incomes  were  less  than 
$50,000  and  a  9.5  percent  reduction  for  the 
25,000  companies  whose  incomes  were  less 
than  $100,000. 

The  critics  of  reductions  in  individual  tax 
rates  of  those  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $10,000  should  remember  that 
of  the  11  million  businesses  in  the  United 
States.  10  million  are  sole  proprietorships  or 
partnerships  and  many  are  established  and 
operated  by  individuals  in  these  higher 
brackets.  These  are  the  people  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  Invest  tax  savings  in  the 
business  or  businesses  which  they  are  operat- 
ing, which  in  turn  might  provide  more  Jobs 
or  facilities. 

A  second  major  reason  for  direct  invest- 
ment incentives  is  the  characteristic  lag  of 
indirect  investment  stimulus  resulting  from 
"demand  pull."  In  other  words,  demand 
has  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  economy  and 
in  the  particular  sector  of  the  Industry  in 
question  before  it  will  significantly  affect 
Investment  decisions.  Then,  there  is  the 
further  delay  for  investment  decisions  to  be 
translated  into  reality.  If  there  were  any 
possibility  of  inflation  in  the  tax  program 
reducing  the  stimulus  to  Investment  would 
greatly  exaggerate  it.  Price  increases  are 
most  likely  to  occur  when  demand  outstrips 
production  and  the  utilization  of  efficient  ca- 
pacity. If  production  and  the  quantity  of 
efficient  capacity  expand  to  keep  pace  with 
demand,  the  danger  of  inflation  is  kept  at 
a  minimum. 

Third,  direct  tax  incentives  will  affect  fa- 
vorably our  balance  of  payments.  To  the 
extent  they  encourage  modernization  and 
new  products  they  enhance  our  ability  to 
compete  at  home  and  in  the  export  market 
and  thereby  maintain  or  expand  our  trade 
surplus.  It  is  equally  Important  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  to  Increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  investment  opportunities  In  the 
United  States.  These  are  Important  because 
capital  outflows  for  long-term  private  in- 
vestment abroad  represent  a  signiflcant  part 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  overlooked  as- 
pects of  creating  a  sustained  economic  ex- 
pansion Is  the  need  to  utilize  the  fruits  of 
new  technology  In  the  form  of  new  products 
or   the   adaptation   of  existing  products  to 


new  markets.  Increasing  the  profltability 
of  new  Investment  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  make  more  attractive  the  investment  de- 
cisions which  are  not  being  taken  today. 
It  Is  the  moat  effective  way  to  make  the 
submarginal  project  of  today  the  supermar- 
ginal project  of  tomorrow.  It  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  maximize  the  benefits  of 
the  tremendous  technological,  educational, 
and  human  resources  of  the  United  States! 
As  new  techniques  and  new  products  are 
developed  and  as  new  markets  are  opened 
up  new  demand  will  be  created,  new  in- 
vestment will  be  fostered,  and  new  Jobs  will 
be  available  that  would  never  have  been 
available  otherwise. 

This  then  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
We  must  have  a  stimulus  to  expansion  that 
Is  continuing,  self-sustaining,  and  self-rein- 
forcing. Neither  direct  Investment  incen- 
tives nor  increased  consumer  demand  will  do 
the  Job  alone  as  well  as  the  two  Joined  to- 
gether. A  combination  of  the  two  will  in- 
teract in  such  a  fashion  as  to  foster  an 
acceleration  of  economic  activity,  which 
should  continue  for  years  to  come  to  pro- 
duce Jobs  and  raise  output  more  effectively 
than  the  same  amount  of  tax  reduction  de- 
voted solely  to  either  investment  or  consumer 
demand. 

m 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  issue — whether 
the  early  enactment  of  the  tax  program  Is 
likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  national 
economy  than  a  later  one  next  year. 

Many  favoring  tax  reduction  In  the  ab- 
stract feel  that  it  should  be  enacted  only  in 
the  context  of  flscal  responsibility,  and  de- 
ferred until  there  is  convincing  evidence  of 
accomplishment  in  the  control  of  the  in- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures  and  the  re- 
duction of  deflclt  financing. 

In  fact  an  effective  program  of  expendi- 
ture control  is  well  underway  and  convincing 
evidence  of  accomplishment  is  already  at 
hand: 

1.  According  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
the  need  for  continuing  expenditure  increases 
for  defense  has  Just  about  ended  and  will 
soon  taper  off  on  space  programs,  which  to- 
gether with  interest  on  the  debt,  have  ac- 
counted for  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
budgetary  Increase  from  flscal  1961  through 
fiscal  1964. 

2.  Since  proposing  the  tax  program  in  Jan- 
uary the  flscal  1963  deflclt  has  declined  from 
an  estimated  $8.8  billion  to  an  actual  $6.2 
billion — and  two-thirds  of  that  decline  re- 
sulted from  lower  expenditures. 

3.  In  proposing  the  tax  program  last  Jan- 
uary, the  President  budgeted  less  for  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  1964  budget  (excluding 
defense,  space  and  interest)  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year — only  the  third  time  that  has  been 
attempted  in  12  years,  during  a  period  in 
which  population  has  increased  and  State 
and  local  government  spending  has  grown  at 
a  rate  averaging  more  than  15  percent  a  year. 

4.  Fiscal  1964  expenditures  are  currently 
estimated  at  $1  billion  below  last  January's 
estimate.  In  the  flrst  3  months  of  the  flscal 
year  1964  (July  through  September)  expendi- 
tures in  the  civilian  sector  of  the  Federal 
budget  were  $107  million  less  than  the  same 
quarter  last  year. 

5.  This  September  there  were  242  less  regu- 
lar civilian  Federal  employees  on  the  payroll 
in  the  executive  branch  than  In  September 
last  year. 

6.  Chairman  Cannon,  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  observed  that 
new  appropriations  may  aggregate  less  than 
last  year's  total— the  flrst  time  that  will  have 
been  done  in  some  years. 

7.  As  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  following 
years,  the  Pre^dent  has  assured  the  Congress 
that  he  intends  to  maintain  a  tight  rein  on 
expenditures  and  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  tax  revenues  from  economic  expansion 
will  be  used  to  reduce  the  budgetary  deficit 
until  balance  is  reached. 
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8.  On  this  baals — and  barring  an  xuifore- 
secn  slowdown  of  the  economy  or  inter- 
national contingency — the  President  expects 
to  submit  s  budget  for  fiscal  1965  with  a 
deficit  leea  than  presently  forecast  for  fiscal 
1964.  despite  the  fact  that  the  aecond  stage 
of  the  tax  reduction  will  have  gone  into  ef- 
fect and  that  the  revenue  loss  from  tax  re- 
ducUon  In  1965— before  feedback— will  be  $5 
billion  greater  than  in  1964. 

9.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  em- 
phasized these  factors  by  specifically  Includ- 
ing In  the  bill  as  section  l  a  declaration  of 
policy  which  reads  as  follows:  "It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  tax  reduction  provided 
by  this  act  through  stimulation  of  the  econ- 
omy, will  after  a  brief  transitional  period, 
raise  (rather  than  lower)  revenues  and  that 
such  revenue  increases  should  first  be  used 
to  eliminate  thre  deficits  In  the  administra- 
tive budgets  and  then  to  reduce  the  public 
debt." 

The  President  endorsed  this  statement  be- 
fore the  vote. 

These  facts,  plus  the  even  more  funda- 
mental one,  that  expenditures  can  never  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  actually  appropriated  by 
the  Congress — which  controls  the  Nation's 
purse  strings— makes  it  difficult  to  Justify 
postponement  of  a  final  Senate  vote  on  the 
tax  bill  for  an  alleged  lack  of  evidence  of  an 
expenditure  control  policy. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  the  Ught  of  the 
cogent  reasons  for  an  early  and  prompt  dis- 
position of  this  partlcxilar  piece  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  economy  Is  still  expanding,  but  there 
is  still  a  large  gap  of  unused  manpower  and 
capacity.  The  economic  climate  is  good. 
In  this  setting  the  enactment  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram now  would  maximize  its  effectiveness 
in  achieving  its  Initial  purpose — to  move  the 
economy  to  full  employment  and  a  more 
effective  utilization  of  all  our  resources — 
particularly  our  Increasing  human  resources. 

To  wait  until  some  later  time  and  risk 
Joining  the  tax  cut  to  a  receding  or  leveling 
economy  is  to  put  it  to  its  appointed  task 
under  adverse  circumstances.  The  overrid- 
ing purpose  of  the  tax  program  is  not  to 
arrest  a  recession  but  to  move  an  advancing 
economy  into  a  scale  and  pace  commensurate 
with  Its  responsibilities  and  our  national 
needs. 

If  the  tax  program  is  an  effort  to  remedy 
the  withdrawal  from  the  private  economy 
of  too  much  of  the  Nation's  substance  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  to  lift  the  tax  drag,  and 
to  restore  some  needed  incentives  for  Job- 
creating  Investment,  the  sooner  the  remedy 
Is  applied  the  better. 

If,  in  addition  to  Its  long-term  objective, 
the  enactment  of  the  tax  program  is  viewed 
as  antirecession  Insurance,  the  time  is  ripe 
for  taking  out  that  insurance.  The  patient 
Is  well  and  insurable,  but  he  Is  moving  into 
a  vulnerable  period  of  hU  life.  By  next 
April  1,  it  will  have  been  37  months  since 
the  end  of  the  last  recession.  If  the  economy 
Is  still  advancing,  it  will  be  the  longest 
peacetime  recovery  in  the  century  with  the 
exception  of  the  1933-37  puUout  from  the 
great  depression. 

So  on  either  premise — that  the  economy 
win  continue  to  expand  or  begin  to  con- 
tract— the  earlier  the  enactment  of  the  tax 
program  the  better. 

Another  time  factor  is  the  need  to  achieve, 
as  soon  as  possible,  an  equilibrium  In  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  Con- 
tinued deficits  In  our  payments  Eituation, 
with  their  potential  drain  on  our  gold  supply 
and  threat  to  the  role  of  the  dollar  as  the 
principal  reserve  currency,  provide  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  prompt  action  on  the  tax 
program.  The  net  outflow  of  long-term  In- 
vestment ($2.5  billion)  in  1962  was  the 
single  biggest  source  of  disequilibrium.  A 
rapidly  expanding  economy,  sustained  by  a 
tax  cut,  would  attract  Investment  dollars 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  sharpen 


our  competitive  edge  and  opportimity  for 
an  increasing  trade  surplus,  and  free  up  our 
monetary  tools  for  use  in  event  Interest 
rate  differentials  trigger  further  outfiows. 

Delay  in  the  passing  of  the  tax  bill  may 
mean  more  than  missed  opportunities;  it 
may  do  positive  harm.  The  tax  program  baa 
become  the  leading  psychological  feictor  in 
the  world  of  business  and  finance.  It  is 
viewed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  touch- 
stone for  progress  and  the  element  of  prom- 
ise for  the  long-term  future.  Business  ex- 
pansion and  consumer  buying  in  a  large 
measure  reflect  confidence  in  the  future. 
Expectations  of  the  enactment  of  the  tax 
program  have  become  a  built-in  factor  in 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  business 
and  financial  world.  To  frustrate  those  ex- 
pectations by  delay  and  doubts  as  to  the 
future  passage  of  the  bill  entail  serious 
economic  risks  that  may  ensue  from 
diminished  confidence. 

The  answers  to  the  three  questions  with 
which  we  began,  then,  are: 

Yes,  the  national  interest  would  be  served 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  substantially  re- 
ducing the  rates  of  Federal  income  taxes. 

Yes,  this  rate  reduction  should  be  a  bal- 
anced one  designed  to  increase  both  con- 
simier  purchasing  power  and  direct  invest- 
ment Incentives. 

And,  yes,  the  national  economy  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  an  early  enactment 
of  the  tax  program  than  by  a  later  one  next 
year. 

You  may  well  have  anticipated  these  con- 
clusions. To  me,  they  seem  to  be  compelled 
by  the  fact  that  tax  rates  are  too  high,  by 
the  logic  of  the  economic  situation,  by  the 
need  for  expansion  and  long-term  growth 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  by  our 
flscal  circumstances  with  budgetary  deficits 
resulting  from  inadequate  economic  per- 
formance, by  our  determination  to  centred 
Federal  expenditures,  and  by  the  discipline 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  persuaded  by  this  logic  of 
events  and  circumstances  that  has  moved 
the  administration  to  these  conclusions  and 
that  you  will  agree. 


IFrom  Business  Week  magazine, 

Nov.  2,  1963  J 

Spending  Control  and  the  Tax  Cut 

Four  months  of  fiscal  1964  have  already 
gone  by,  and  Congress  still  hasnt  finished 
work  on  this  year's  budget.  MeanwhUe.  the 
administration  Is  deep  In  the  tolls  of  work- 
ing out  the  fiscal  1965  budget,  which  the 
President  must  submit  in  January. 

In  order  to  increase  congressional  support 
for  its  program  to  cut  taxes,  the  administra- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  a  course  of 
Intensive  expenditure  control.  But  a  num- 
ber of  key  Senators  insist  that  they  want 
to  wait  to  see  the  actual  numbers  in  the 
administration's  flscal  1965  budget,  before 
they  will  consent  to  go  along  with  the  $11,1 
billion  tax  cut  bill  (to  take  effect  over  a 
2-year  period)  that  has  already  cleared  the 
House. 

To  the  administration's  credit,  it  shotild 
be  said  that  It  is  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
hold  a  tight  lid  on  expenditure  increases. 
The  current,  fiscal  1964  budget  will  probably 
wind  up  with  expenditures  totaling  some 
$97.7  billion,  more  than  $1  billion  lower  than 
was  estimated  last  January.  The  flscal  1965 
budget— whicjLTteasitfy^Secretary  Dillon  had 
estimated  on<y  a  couple  of  months  ago  would 
reach  $102  billion — now  promises  to  be  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars  lower. 

This  new  emphasis  on  economy  in  the 
Government  is  thoroughly  healthy.  It  is 
high  time  the  administration  got  serious 
about  checking  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  recognized  that  big  annual  boosts 
in  Government  outlays  may  be  inimical  to 
the  national  interest  rather  than  synony- 
mous with  it.    The  holddown  in  Government 


■pending  is  compelling  the  administration 
to  make  some  cboicsa,  however  painful  that 
may  be,  on  which  programs  are  really  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  security  and  welfare 
and  which  are  expendable. 

The  holddown  will  force  the  administra- 
tion to  restudy  and  cut  back  programs  that 
may  have  some  rote-catching  virtue  but  no 
other;  it  may  force  officials  to  run  desirable 
programs  more  efficiently;  and  It  will  compel 
the  administration  to  rethink  certain  pro- 
grams that  have  run  on  inertia — as  in  the 
case  of  foreign  military  and  economic  pro- 
grams— though  international  circumstances 
have  changed  profoundly  since  the  programs 
were  laiinched. 

After  4  years  of  big  annual  boosts  in  Fed- 
eral outlays — years  that  have  seen  budget 
expenditures  climb  by  more  than  $20  billion 
from  $76.5  billion  in  fiscal  1960 — it  is  more 
than  time  to  ctirb  the  growth  of  total  outlays 
and  carefully  rework  the  composition  of  the 
Federal  budget.  This  now  seems  a  good 
prospect  for  the  coming  year. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  one 
thing,  however:  The  good  Intentions  of  the 
administration  (and  of  Congress)  on  ex- 
penditure control  cannot  survive  unless 
Congress  passes  the  bill  to  reduce  taxes. 
Secretary  Dillon  has  been  perfectly  frank — 
and  correct — In  explaining  why:  If  this  coun- 
try begins  to  slide  down  Into  a  recession,  the 
political  pressures  upon  the  Government  to 
do  something  about  high  unemployment 
will  compel  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  increase  expenditure  programs.  Inevi- 
tably some  considerable  part  of  these  in- 
creases will  become  permanent  fixtures  in 
the  budget.  It  is  pointless  to  say  this  is  a 
hypothetical  argument;  exactly  that  has 
happened  time  and  again,  under  both  E>emo- 
cratlc  and  Republican  administrations. 

THE    real    choice 

It  has  been  difficult  for  Secretary  Dillon  to 
make  this  point  without  seeming  to  forecast 
an  imminent  recession,  which  he  has  not 
done.  His  critics  keep  making  what  they 
think  is  a  bright  point.  "Do  you  want  this 
tax  cut  for  growth  or  do  you  want  it  to  stop  a 
recession?"  they  ask.  This  Is  not  so  smart 
as  it  sounds.  There  Is  no  elther-or  about 
wanting  the  tax  cut  both  to  stimulate  more 
rapid  economic  growth,  and  as  protection 
against  frequent  recessions.  Any  reading 
of  our  recent  economy  history  will  show  that 
growth  has  been  too  slow  (hence  we  have 
had  chronic  unemplojrment)  and  our  prog- 
ress has  been  broken  by  too  frequent  business 
dips. 

The  proposed  tax  cut  Is  not  a  one-shot 
antirecession  needle.  On  the  contrary,  it 
constitutes  an  Important  reform  of  our  fiscal 
structure.  The  trouble  with  that  struc- 
ture— as  economists  as  politically  diverse  as 
Walter  W.  Heller  and  Arthur  P.  Bums  agree — 
is  that  it  siphons  off  too  much  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  business  expands, 
tending  to  check  and  slow  down  the  growth 
(of  cause  abortive  recessions)  before  we 
achieve  full  employment. 

The  tax  structure  and  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  budget  must  be  weighed  together. 
Changing  the  tax  structxire  in  Its  relation  to 
that  level  of  Federal  spending  that  the  Na- 
tion really  needs  will  remove  hobbles  from 
growth  and  slmultaneoxisly  lessen  the  likeli- 
hood of  recessions.  The  tax  bill  should  be 
passed  before  Congress  adjourns,  lest  It  get 
foviled  up  in  election-year  politics  next  ses- 
sion— and  lest  (this  does  remain  a  possibil- 
ity) it  come  to  late  to  forestall  the  next 
recession. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  should  get 
busy  and  complete  its  action  on  the  expend- 
iture side  of  the  budget.  It  cannot  solve 
the  expenditure  control  problem  by  Fabian  , 
tactics  of  delay  or  by  passing  the  buck  back 
to  the  administration.  If  Congress  will 
simply  use  its  head — and  make  up  its  mind — 
the  United  States  can  have  the  budget  and 
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flacal  program  It  needs  for  a  suaUlned  run  of 
proeperlty.  Thla  means  both  expenditure 
control  and  a  tax  cut. 


November  13 


IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  refer  briefly  to  an  article  on 
the  United  Nations  which  was  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Post.  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Roscoe  Dnimmond. 

Many  Senators  have  received  anti- 
United  Nations  letters.  The  sentiment 
in  my  State  is  far  from  unanimous  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Drummond  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  far  from  winning  one  victory  after 
another  in  the  United  Nations.  I  quote 
briefly  from  this  fine  article: 

Bear  this  fact  In  mind  above  all  others: 
The  United  States  has  never  been  on  the 
losing  side  of  a  single  substantive  U.N.  reso- 
lution except  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  were  voting  the  same  way. 
The  Soviets  have  lost  most  of  the  time. 

On  the  United  States  and  world  leader- 
■^*P — no  successful  American  political  lead- 
er suggests  that  the  United  States  can  re- 
treat Into  Isolationism  and  let  the  world  go 
hang.  They  know  wed  hang  with  It.  Nor 
can  the  United  States  pull  out  of  the  U.N. 
and  expect  to  pull  down  the  UJ*.  with  It. 
This  would  do  nobody  any  good  except  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OpposmoN   TO  THE  U.N. :    Some  Pacts   Aaz 

Overlooked 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Minneapolis.— There    Is    a   bright    British 

musical    revue   playing   in   New   York    with 

the  wistful  title:  "Stop  the  World.  I  Want  to 

Get  Off." 

Qxilte  an  attracUve  Idea,  If  It  would  work. 
During  the  past  10  days  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to — and  with— a  number  of  different 
audiences  In  the  Midwest  and  It  Is  evident 
that  quite  a  few  Americans  would  like  to  stop 
the  United  Nations  so  that  the  United  States 
could  get  off.  Or,  to  put  It  another  way. 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  get  out 
of  the  United  Nations  In  the  hope  that  this 
action  would  bring  the  X3N.  to  a  stop. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  most  Americans 
want  to  see  the  United  States  leave  the 
United  Nations  or  want  the  UN.  to  leave 
the  United  States.  But  there  are  enough 
questions  which  suggest  approval  of  the 
the  Idea  to  make  It  useful  to  look  at 
the  premises  on  which  the  question  Is  based. 
The  premises  appear  to  be  these: 
That  the  personnel  of  the  U.N.  u  dom- 
inated by  Oonununlsts. 

That  the  Communist  nations  are  able  to 
xise  the  U.N.  for  their  purposes  far  more  effec- 
tively than  we  can  use  it  for  our  purposes 
That  the  United  States  could  do  better  If 
we  quit  and  left  the  XJN.  to  Its  own  devices 
What  are  the  facts? 

On  personnel— The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  In  carrying  out  the  voted  de- 
cisions of  the  VN.  Is  decisive.  No  subordi- 
nate official  can  veto  his  actions.  The  only 
Communist  official  at  a  high  level  of  the 
U.N.  Is  the  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Council  Affairs,  Mikhail  Suslov.  The  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  Is  Ralph 
Bunche,  an  American.  Each  of  the  big  pow- 
ers has  a  veto  over  any  Security  Council 
affairs. 


The  Communist  nations  actually  have 
fewer  nationals  In  UJ».  clvU  service  than 
their  representation  JusUfles  because  they  do 
not  offer  qualified  people  to  fill  them.  The 
Blrchltes,  for  example,  circulate  a  memo- 
randum showing  the  number  of  CommunUta 

working  for  UNESCO,  but  overlook  the  fact 

If  they  know  It — that  the  Conununlsts  have 
half  the  number  to  which  they  are  numeri- 
cally entitled— for  fewer  than  the  United 
States  or  Brltian. 

On  U.N.  policy— from  the  the  UJ*.  defense 
of  South  Korea  to  the  latest  resolution  on 
Angola  and  Portugal,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continuously  failed  to  mold  U.N.  policy  to 
suit  the  Kremlin. 

It  opposed  the  election  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  as  Secretary  General— and  loet. 
Initially  It  opposed  the  election  of  U  Thant. 
When  It  finally  had  to  accept  Mr.  Thant, 
Premier  Khrushchev  sought  to  Impose  a 
Soviet  trolka-veto  on  the  Independence  of 
the  Secretary  General- and  loet. 

Many  Umes  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the  African 
nations  at  the  U.N.  In  order  to  use  them  for 
Kremlin    purposes— and    has   lost. 

Bear  this  fact  In  mind  above  all  others- 
The  United  States  haa  never  been  on  the 
losing  side  of  a  single  substantive  UN  reso- 
lution except  when  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  were  voting  the  same  way 
The  Sovieu  have  loet  moet  of  the  time 

On  the  United  States  and  world  leader- 
ship—no successful  American  political 
leader  suggests  that  the  United  SUtes  can 
retreat  Into  Isolationism  and  let  the  world 
go  hang.  They  know  we'd  hang  with  It 
Not  can  the  United  States  pull  out  of  the 
U.N.  and  expect  to  puU  down  the  U  N  with 
It^  This  would  do  nobody  any  good  except 
the  Communists. 

The  United  States  would  lose  much  of  Its 
Influence    nearly   everywhere    In    the    world 
including   the  nations  which  have  received 
their  Independence  since  the  end  of  the  war 
We  would  simply  be  throwing  many  of  them 
Into  the  arms  of  the  Kremlin. 


DANGER  OP  AID  TO  RUSSIA 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
there  was  published  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post  an  interesting  article 
by  the  distinguished  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop.  The  article  is  entitled  "The  Big 
Non-Events."  In  the  article,  Mr.  Alsop 
points  out  that  it  was  anticipated,  on  the 
basis  of  many  statements  and  develop- 
ments, that  this  year  in  Russia  there 
would  be  a  curtailment  of  the  use  of  re- 
sources for  military  purposes,  combined 
with  a  release  of  resources  for  investment 
in  the  economy,  particularly  in  agricul- 
ture; but  he  points  out  that  these  events 
have  not  occurred,  and  that,  quite  the 
contrary  has  occurred.  He  points  out 
that  the  heating  up  of  the  situation  in 
regard  to  Berlin  is  about  the  last  thing 
Russia  would  do  if  she  were  about  to  cur- 
tail her  armed  forces  budget. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  officials  of  our 
Government  should  think  long  and  hard 
about  the  wisdom  of  selling  American 
products  at  subsidy  prices  to  the  Soviet 
Union— whether  they  be  wheat  or  dairy 
products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Big  Non-Events 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
What  has  not  happened  In  Moscow  is  sud- 
denly being  discussed  with  mounting  inter- 


est In  the  small  community  of  profeeslonal 
students  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  point  Is  that  last  summer,  for  once 
in  a  way.  the  Immediate  direction  of  Soviet 
development  seemed  to  be  quite  easily  pre- 
dictable. A  great  though  stlU  obscure  polit- 
ical crisis  In  the  Kremlin,  undoubtedly 
marked  by  challenges  to  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev's authority,  had  ended  In  the  spring 
with  Khrushchev  more  firmly  In  the  saddle 
than  ever  before. 

Khrushchev  had  then  used  his  authority 
to  enforce  acceptance  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
on  terms  the  Soviets  had  always  before  re- 
fused with  loud  Indignation.  His  primary 
motive,  beyond  doubt,  had  been  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  relaxing  tension,  and  thus  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  revision  of  Invest- 
ment priorities— less  resources  for  the  armed 
forces  and  more  for  agriculture,  for  In- 
stance—which had  been  one  of  the  subject* 
of  dispute  m  the  winter  crisis. 

Hence  two  kinds  of  development  were  being 
forecast  last  summer  with  much  more  con- 
fidence  than  usual.  First,  changes  In  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  perhaps  even  In- 
eluding  the  dismissal  of  the  Defense  Minis- 
ter. Marshal  Rodlon  Mallnovsky.  were  con- 
sidered as  all  but  Inevitable. 

Mallnovsky  was  known  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  challenged  Khrushchev  in  the 
winter  crisis,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  unsuc- 
cessful challenges  of  this  type  have  their  al- 
most automatic  penalty.  And  the  need  was 
obvious,  too,  for  Khrushchev  to  bring  the 
military  heirarchy  under  more  absolute  con- 
trol, in  order  to  prepare  for  the  second 
widely  forecast  development. 

This  was  the  radical  revision  of  Invest- 
ment priorities,  which  the  Soviet  leaders 
so  obviously  need  to  make.  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  declining  Soviet  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  "get  Russia  moving  again."  The 
main  bottleneck  being  agriculture,  the  mas- 
sive release  of  resources  for  investment  in 
agriculture  was  the  obvious  first  step.  And 
no  such  release  was  possible,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  armed  forces. 

During  the  summer  Khrushchev  himself 
virtually  spoke  of  the  revision  of  Investment 
priorities  as  an  accomplished  fact.  He  posi- 
tively boasted  that  he  was  withdrawing 
from  the  race  to  put  men  on  the  moon 
More  Important,  he  Ulked  quite  openly  of 
his  Intention  to  Increase  Russian  artificial 
fertilizer  output  from  the  present  level  of 
about  16  million  tons  per  annum  to  the 
staggering  total  of  35  million  tons  per  an- 
num. 

By  now,  however,  these  crucially  signif- 
icant, universally  expected  developments 
were  beginning  to  loolc  like  the  big  non- 
events  of  1963.  Some  time  ago.  dates  were 
actually  being  given  In  Moscow  for  a  special 
plenum  of  the  Central  Conunlttee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  to  discuss  the  fer- 
tilizer program,  and  for  a  second  plenum  to 
discuss  the  general  problems  of  Soviet  agri- 
culture. 

Dates  are  no  longer  being  given,  however, 
and  there  are  no  signs  to  Indicate  that  the 
first  plenum  will  surely  be  held,  as  originally 
suggested,  at  the  end  of  November.  Con- 
currently, there  are  no  signs  of  the  kind  of 
preliminary  reductions  In  Soviet  defense 
spending,  which  might  be  expected  prior  to 
a  sharp  shift  In  the  Investment  pattern. 

Indeed,  the  recent  Incidents  on  the  ap- 
proaches to  Berlin  point  In  another  direc- 
tion. You  do  not  heat  up  the  political  cli- 
mate again,  as  the  Soviets  have  now  done. 
If  you  are  Just  about  to  cut  your  defense 
budget  rather  massively.  Nor  do  you  talk 
about  the  altered  political  climate  In  the 
bellicose  terms  Khrushchev  recently  used 
when  he  received  an  American  business 
group  In  Moscow. 

All  this  means,  rather  plainly,  that  the 
decisions  which  seemed  to  have  been  firmly 
taken  last  summer  are  Instead  still  under 
discussion— and  probably  under  quite  bitter 
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discussion — in  the  Kremlin.  It  may  be  that 
the  discussion  will  be  abruptly  terminated, 
and  the  Central  Committee  plenum  will  take 
place  as  originally  scheduled  before  Novem- 
ber ends. 

Yet  the  mere  fact  that  the  debate  is  ap- 
parently continuing  Is  significant  In  Itself. 
It  highlights  the  extreme  palnfulness  of  the 
choice  the  masters  of  the  Soviet  Union  could 
no  longer  avoid.  On  the  one  hand.  In  order 
to  achieve  an  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  to  solve  their  food  problem,  they 
must  break  decisively  with  the  sacred  tra- 
dition of  absolute  first  priority  for  the  armed 
forces. 

On  the  other  band.  If  they  put  the  sacred 
tradition  ahead  of  their  practical  needs,  they 
must  prepare  for  a  gradual  return  to  condi- 
tions resembling  those  that  prevailed  In  the 
time  of  Stalin. 


SUPPORT  OP  DAIRY  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  &  Parmer — 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  publica- 
tions in  the  country,  and  it  has  a  na- 
tional circulation,  and  Is  widely  read  by 
agricultural  experts — enthusiastically 
supports  the  dairy  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senator,  and  also  supports  the 
McCarthy  amendment  to  that  bill,  which 
I  hope  will  be  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "We  Support  These 
Dairy  Bills,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist  of  September  7, 
1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Suppobt  These  Dairy  Bills 

Two  dairy  bills  In  the  Senate  deserve  care- 
ful study.  The  dairymen's  excess  base  plan 
would  apply  to  Federal  market  order  areas. 
The  bin  was  Introduced  by  Senator  William 
PROXMIRE,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  program  would  work  like  this.  A  ma- 
jority of  producers  In  a  milk  order  area 
would  have  to  approve  the  plan.  If  ap- 
proved, each  producer  would  get  a  base. 

The  base  would  be  the  producer's  histor- 
ical average  percent  of  the  class  I  (bottle 
milk)  market.  The  last  3  years  average  Is 
being  talked  about  now.  Newer  milk  order 
areas  would  have  to  be  based  on  fewer 
yeais. 

A  producer  could  sell  any  amount  of  milk. 
He  would  be  paid  class  I  price  for  his  class  I 
base.    There  would  be  no  more  blend  price. 

The  producer  would  get  a  lower  price  for 
milk  In  excess  at  his  base.  At  present  this 
would  be  at  about  support  level. 

would  DISCOtTRACE  EXCESS   lOLK 

Purpose  behind  the  program  Is  to  discour- 
age excess  production.  At  first  producers 
who  have  been  expanding  rapidly  might  get 
a  little  less  total  for  their  milk  than  now. 
But  as  the  plan  discouraged  excess  produc- 
tion. It  should  soon  mean  bigger  milk  checks 
for  all  dairymen. 

There's  another  big  advantage  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  wouldn't  add  any  additional  tax 
load  to  taxpayers. 

The  plan  deseri-es  full  support;  we're  for  it. 

The  second  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Eugene  McCartht.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 
The  McCarthy  bill  would  also  set  class  I 
milk  bases  for  each  producer  In  Federal  mar- 
ket orders.  Then  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  set  a  quota  for  each  producer. 
The  quota  might  be  more  than  the  class  I 
base  for  producers  In  order  areas.  It  couldn't 
be  less. 

Compliance  would  be  voluntary.  If  a  pro- 
ducer kept  to  hla  quota,  he  would  receive  50 
cents  a  hundred  Government  payment.     If 


he  reduced  production  below  his  quota,  a 
producer  would  get  $2.50  for  each  hundred 
pounds  he  reduced  his  sales. 

McCarthy  says  that  his  dairy  bill  would 
cut  the  surplus  In  half,  save  $87  million  In 
taxes  to  support  milk  prices  and  raise  farm 
Income  $160  million. 

No  question  that  most  dairymen  would  be 
better  off  taking  the  $2.50  and  reducing 
production. 

The  McCarthy  bill  uses  much  the  same  Idea 
as  the  present  feed  grain  program.  It  Is  a 
sound  approach. 

The  two  Senate  programs  are  not  opposed 
to  each  other.  They  could  work  hand  in 
hand.  The  first  would  put  milk  pricing  on 
a  more  realistic  basis.  It  would  give  price 
discouragement  for  overproduction. 

Paying  dairymen  to  cut  back  production 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It  could  help 
dairymen  outside  of  the  milk  order  areas  as 
much  as  those  in  order  areas.  And  it  would 
give  dairy  producers  a  great  Incentive  to  get 
milk  production  In  line  with  demand. 

COMBINE  direct   P^YMENTS,   NEW  PRICING 

A  dairy  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Lester  Johnson, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  Johnson's  bill 
would  combine  a  direct  payment  plan — 
somewhat  like  McCarthy's  program — with 
new  Federal  order  pricing. 

If  approved  by  dairymen  In  an  order  area, 
producers  would  be  given  allotments  based 
on  market  requirements  and  reserve  needs. 
They  would  be  paid  a  higher  price  for  needed 
milk.  They  would  get  a  lower  price  for  sur- 
plus milk. 

This  part  of  Johnson's  program  would 
work  similar  to  the  Proxmlre  bill. 

Congress  should  approve  the  dairymen's 
excess  base  plan  for  milk  marketing  order 
areas.  And  there  should  be  a  program  that 
woixld  pay  dairymen  to  cut  back  production, 
both  In  and  out  of  milk  order  areas. 


AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOK  CITES 
SENATOR  LAUSCHE'S  BRILLIANT 
OHIO  CONSERVATION  RECORD 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
probable  that  many  Senators  have  noted 
the  excellent  contribution  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Quadland,  well-known  conservationist, 
to  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for  1963. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  seen  this  item,  I  call  attention  to 
the  article,  "Let  the  Country  Sing  With 
Beauty,"  beginning  on  page  552  In  which 
Mr.  Quadland  points  to  the  great  prog- 
ress made  throughout  our  country  in  re- 
forestation and  city  and  countryside 
beautiflcation  through  organized  tree 
and  shrub  planting  programs.  He  spe- 
cifically cites  examples  of  outstandingly 
successful  programs  in  15  different 
States. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  au- 
thor's reference  to  a  highly  successful 
statewide  campaign  as  a  part  of  Ohio's 
Sesquicentennial  in  1953,  headed  by  our 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  who  then  was  Gover- 
nor of  that  State.  The  program  initiat- 
ed by  Senator  Lausche  in  1953  was  con- 
tinued in  1954,  1955,  and  1956  with  great 
success.  In  each  year,  more  than  20  mil- 
lion seedlings  were  planted. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  particu- 
lar article  is  very  pertinent  and  of  wide 
public  interest,  in  that  it  should  lend 
more  encouragement  to  the  citizenry  of 
our  Nation  in  keeping  America  beautiful, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  the  Country  Sing  With  Beauty 
(By  H.  P.  Quadland) 

Nature,  If  left  alone,  probably  would  make 
most  land  beautiful  In  time.  Man  largely 
Is  responsible  for  making  land  ugly.  But 
man  also  can  make  land  sing  with  beauty. 
If  he  wishes  to  help  It  flower — whether  It  is 
a  tiny  yard,  a  street,  suburban  plot,  a  farm 
on  the  plains,  a  cutover  area  In  need  of  re- 
forestation. Ugliness  and  growth  need  not 
be  synonymous. 

Economic  and  social  benefits  come  from 
planting  and  beautifying  the  land.  Sound 
conservation  practices  cannot  end  at  the  city 
or  town  line  without  helping  to  foster  slums 
and  endangering  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  love  of  o\xi  land  is  necessary 
for  our  survival.  We  will  not  love  our  land 
unless  we  care  for  It,  and  a  growing  popula- 
tion, which  inevitably  becomes  further  re- 
moved from  the  land,  tends  to  turn  aside 
from  natural  beauty  toward  the  vulgarities 
of  life. 

In  cities  and  suburbs,  beautifully  planted 
spaces  are  needed  If  urban  renewal  programs 
are  not  to  run  into  the  same  trouble  In  the 
future  that  cities  have  run  Into  In  the  past. 
One  of  the  biggest  threats  to  the  permanency 
of  completed  urban  renewal  projects  is  the 
failure  of  communities  to  provide  for  planted 
and  beautified  space. 

It  is  preferable  If  the  plantings  become  part 
of  the  long-range  Improvement  of  cities 
rather  than  temporary  expedients.  Urban 
renewal  presents  a  great  opportunity  for 
planted,  open  space  that  is  a  vital  need  In 
many,  cities. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  ruin  the 
land  in  order  to  build  the  houses  In  a  sub- 
division. Often  trees  that  have  taken  years 
to  grow  are  destroyed  by  bulldozers  in  a  day. 
Emphasis  In  housing  by  lending  authorities 
has  been  on  the  house;  the  lot  may  be 
ignored. 

Some  housing  developments  have  become 
slums  In  a  decade  because  little  thought  is 
given  to  yards  and  streets.  Other  develop- 
ments, well  landscaped,  remain  livable 
Indefinitely. 

An  example  Is  the  plant  America  program, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Nxirserymen.  It  offers  a  pattern  for  making 
our  land  more  productive,  beautiful,  and 
livable. 

The  program  was  launched  on  January  5, 
1950.  In  New  York  by  representatives  of 
national  organizations. 

An  outline  of  the  original  plant  America 
program,  offered  In  1950,  Is  applicable  to- 
day.   I  quote  parts  of  It : 

"The  program  Is  predicated  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  land  Is  our  most  precious 
heritage.  It  Is  believed  that  the  obJecUve 
of  the  program  In  Its  entirety  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  replanting  our  forests,  our 
farms,  our  cities,  our  roadsides,  our  church 
and  school,  or  home  and  factory  grounds 
wherever  the  need  lies. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  our  farm 
population  generally  is  pro6i>erous.  But 
much  still  needs  to  be  accomplished  for  a 
more  fruitful  and  abundant  farm  home  life. 
Landscaping  and  Improved  design  of  farm 
homesteads,  farm  home  fruit  gardens,  land- 
scaping and  planting  of  grange  halls,  rural 
schools  and  rural  communities  In  general 
are  needed. 

"Most  of  our  cities  and  towns  have 
blighted  areas  that  can  be  made  green  and 
beautiful  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  und 
flowers.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by 
civic  authorities,  civic  planning  groups,  park 
executives,  and  garden  clubs.  But  here.  too. 
we  are  Just  awakening  to  the  task  ahead. 
A  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  our  most  precious  heritage  Is  sorely 
needed  by  the  general  public  •  •  •  for  Its 
own  good.    Open  spaces,  beautifully  planted. 
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seriously  are  needed  in  all  metropolitan  areas 
for  recreational  as  well  as  conservatlonal 
pxupoees;  in  fact.  Just  for  tra  al!  to  look  at, 
in  order  to  fill  our  souls  with  beauty. 

"Safety,  conMrratton,  beauty  as  well  as 
happier  motoring  and  recreation  enter  Into 
the  proper  development  of  our  roadsides. 
Despite  the  great  achievements  of  highway 
oOclals  and  others,  general  public  awakening 
is  needed  to  prepare  for  and  provide  the 
most  efficient  use  of  these  roadside  facilities 
for  all. 

"Beautiful  church  and  school  gardens  are 
rare  rather  than  conunonplace.  Churches 
and  schools  can  be  made  more  beautiful  and 
inspiring  cultural  centers  through  coopera- 
tion of  educational  groups,  community  Im- 
provemant  groups,  garden  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  etc..  in  landscaping. 
This  work  easily  can  be  accomplished  at 
small  expense  if  pubUc  consclovisness  Is 
awakened  to  the  task. 

"Changes  are  developing  in  home  land- 
scaping and  planting.  Plantings  are  more 
natural,  for  better  living.  Outdoor  living 
rooms.  Indoor-outdoor  living  on  the  home 
property,  home  fruit  and  rose  gardens,  cli- 
mate control  by  planting  to  Increase  both  in- 
side and  outside  home  comfort,  are  coming 
to  the  fore  to  enable  a  more  enjoyable  family 
home  life.  There  is  practical  therapy  In 
green  growing  things — pleasure  and  health 
combined.  Plant  America  requires  Indi- 
vidual as  well  as  group  and  community  co- 
operation. We  need  to  develop  all  o\u:  land 
for  living,  not  Just  the  house  alone. 

"Landscaped  and  planted  industrial  sites 
are  Important  from  the  viewpoints  both  of 
conmiunity  and  employee  relations,  as  well 
as  increased  value  of  the  land. 

"Plant  America — for  more  natural  living 
win  help  to  conserve  the  land  and  the  well- 
being  and  health  of  people.  By  Instilling  in 
the  public  mind  a  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  'the  land  is  our  most  precious  heritage' 
and  by  action  in  planting  In  accordance  with 
both  need  and  the  proper  design  not  only 
will  plant  America  give  Americans  greater 
satisfaction  In  Uvlng.  but  it  will  make  them 
more  proud  of  their  homes,  their  factories, 
their  communities,  and  their  country." 
What  has  been  accomplished? 
Governors  in  39  States  have  issued  proc- 
lamations calling  for  more  planting  In  their 
SUtes. 

The  first  was  Issued  by  Chester  Bowles, 
then  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

It  stated:  "Land  in  the  past  has  been 
abundant.  Man  In  those  days  was  able  to 
ravage  the  land  and  move  on  to  virgin  terri- 
tory. This  lead  to  abuse.  •  •  •  Most  of  these 
blighted  and  barren  areas  can  be  made 
green  and  beautiful  If  all  citizens  fully  real- 
ize their  moral  obligations  to  others  in  the 
ownership  of  private,  dvlc,  or  State  land. 
•  •  •  Much  of  the  future  progress  of  our 
State  and  its  rare  natural  beauty  rests  upon 
the  extent  to  which  we  replant  and  care  for 
all  the  land.  Our  State  can  produce  more 
if  we  strive  to  make  and  keep  It  beautiful. 
Everyone  will  benefit  in  equal  measrire." 

A  highly  sucessful  State  campaign  waa 
conducted  In  Ohio,  as  part  of  the  State's 
sesqulcentennlal  activity.  Some  23  million 
forest  seedlings  and  more  than  3  million 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted 
in  a  jrear  by  homeowners  and  organized 
gToup>s. 

The  sesqulcentennlal's  "greatest  tribute  to 
the  past."  Got.  Peanx  J.  Lavbcrx  pointed 
out,  "would  be  wise  planning  for  the  future." 
He  added:  "In  this  connection,  tree  planting 
for  reforestation,  beautlflcatlon,  and  recre- 
ation, is  of  vital  Importance.  The  program 
encourages  farmers  to  plant  waste  land; 
homeowners  to  plant  ornamental  and  shade 
trees:  munlclpalitiee  to  plant  trees  and 
shrubs:  establishment  of  scluml  forests,  aa 
well  as  other  local  programs  featuring  the 
plant  Ohio  pwoject." 

The   program   In   Ohio  was   efficiently  or 
ganlzed.    All  State  departmenu  and  66  prl 
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vate  organizations  were  represented  on  the 
plant  Ohio  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  an  executive  committee,  which  was  headed 
by  the  Governor  and  comprised  representa- 
tives of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  State  chamber  of  commerce, 
Ohio  Nurserymen's  Association,  forestry  as- 
sociations, garden  clubs,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  the  federation  of  soil 
conservation  districts.  County  and  local 
committees  were  formed  to  work  on  publicity, 
school  and  community  forests,  beautlflcatlon 
of  factory  sites,  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
around  homes,  public  plantings,  industrial 
reforestation,  rural  reforestation,  and  sources 
of  pl.Tnting  materials. 

Many  community  plantings  grew  out  of  the 
effort  in  Ohio.  A  plant  Columbus  program 
was  a  forerunner  for  that  city's  establish- 
ment of  a  large  municipal  rose  garden. 

In  a  natural  course  of  events,  the  plant 
America  program  expanded  Into  plant 
(State,  county,  and  city  or  town)  programs. 
The  plant  America  program  Includes  the 
dissemination  of  Information  that  will  help 
homeowners  upgrade  the  values  of  their 
properties  by  landscaping  and  beautifying 
them.  It  includes  standards  for  nursery 
stock  and  a  guide  for  home  landscaping.  A 
movie  was  produced.  "Basic  Technique  for 
Home  Landscaping."  Materials  on  the  pleas- 
ures and  values  of  garden  living  are  made 
available  for  use  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  and  television. 

In  relation  to  cities,  schools,  highways,  and 
factories,  the  program  attempts  to  do  much 
the  same  within  the  limits  of  a  small  budget. 
An  Industrial  landscaping  competition  Is 
conducted  with  awards  for  "achievement  In 
Industrial  and  institutional  landscaping  and 
beautlflcatlon  contributing  to  employee  and 
civic  pride  In  our  American  heritage." 

Among  the  200-odd  winners  of  awards  are 
the  Reader's  Digest,  PleasantvUle,  NY.:  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.:  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  In  Spokane;  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply.  Honolulu;  church  groups;  the  little 
St.  Cyprian  School  In  River  Grove.  111.;  the 
Shelbume  Museum  In  Bhelburne,  Vt.;  and 
the  Boscobel  restoration.  Garrison,  N.Y. 

Some  striking  benefits  of  industrial  land- 
scaping have  come  to  light. 

A  cement  company  found  that  trees  and 
shrubs  helped  to  hold  down  dust  and  re- 
duced absenteeism. 

Some  restain-ants  have  reported  that  good 
landscaping  increases  patronage.  Banks,  de- 
partment stores,  and  shopping  centers  use 
landscaping  to  attract  and  win  the  approval 
of  customers. 

The  plant  America  movement  took  cog- 
nizance In  1950  of  the  need  for  roadside 
landscaping.  MeeUngs  were  arranged  with 
landscape  authorities  and  engineers  to  find 
economical  methods  for  functional  land- 
scaping. The  outgrowth  was  an  Illustrated 
booklet,  which  outlined  10  purposes  of  high- 
way landscaping : 

To  screen  out,  where  necessary,  blinding 
headlight  glare  of  cars  in  opposing  traffic 
lanes;  stop  fast-moving  cars  with  little  or 
no  damage  to  their  occupanta  at  dangerous 
intersections:  relieve  monotony  and  lessen 
fatigue:  delineate  curves  and  serve  as  di- 
rectional traffic  guides:  restore  natural 
beauty;  reduce  traffic  roar  and  serve  as  buf- 
fers to  adjacent  residential  areas:  screen  off 
unsightly,  distracting  views;  serve  as  natural 
snow  fencing;  control  erosion  on  slopes;  and 
make  rest  areas. 

One  development  seems  particularly  In- 
teresting. In  Tuscaloosa  County.  Ala.,  all 
home  grounds  bordering  on  a  highway  were 
landscaped  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
route.  The  plan  has  posslbUlUes  In  im- 
proving and  beautifying  secondary  and  ru- 
ral roads  after  the  manner  of  azalea  trails, 
dogwood  traUs.  and  other  trails,  which  at- 
tract tourista. 
When  the  plant  America  program  first 
visualized,  contact  was  made  with  the 
tional    Education    Association.      A    great 
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deal  of  attenUon  is  devoted  to  instruction 
In  planting. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators advises  soxind  recommendations 
for  landscaping  and  planting  school  groimds. 
Annual  Arbor  Day  tree  plantings  are  per- 
formed on  some  school  grounds.  There  is 
great  need,  however,  for  more  widespread 
planting  and  landscaping  of  school  grounds. 
It  Is  Incongruous,  that  studenta  are  taught 
principles  of  land  conservation  and  plant- 
ing, while  many  of  their  school  grounds  and 
athletic  fields  are  bare,  eroded,  and  ugly. 

The  planned  planting  of  school  grounds 
affords  a  basis  for  practical  Instruction  In 
the  conservation  of  land  and  In  plantllfe. 
Well-landscaped  and  planted  schools  en- 
courage school  pride  among  pupils  and 
teachers.  Beautiful  school  groiinds  encour- 
age community  pride  and  greater  support 
for  education.  Landscaped  and  planted 
schools  afford  a  more  pleasing  recreational 
environment  and  are  a  facility  for  recrea- 
tion in  themselves. 

Landscaping  and  planting  should  be  a  re- 
quirement along  with  the  construction  of  all 
new  schools,  as  recommended  by  educational 
administrators.  Where  this  has  not  been 
done,  it  should  be  accomplished  by  local  co- 
operation, along  with  education  by  teachers 
of  the  reasons  behind  caring  for  the  land 
by  planting  and  conserving  it. 

The  Chicago  Community  Trust  gave 
$10,000  to  the  Chicago  Hortlcultiural  Society 
to  encourage  schoolchildren  to  take  up 
gardening:  "We  think  gardening  will  make  a 
good  long-range  hobby  that  the  children  will 
benefit  from  all  their  lives.  More  Unmedi- 
ately.  we  think  it  wUl  curb  vandalism.  Peo- 
ple who  learn  to  grow  things  are  less  likely 
to  destroy  trees  and  flowers  or  other  people's 
property." 

The  first  community  planting  project  un- 
der the  plant  America  banner  was  carried  out 
In  Grandby.  Conn.,  In  August  1951,  during 
Plant  Connecticut  Week.  All  public  grounds 
In  the  town  were  landscaped  and  planted. 
Including  schools,  churches,  and  tiie  flre- 
house.  Local  groups  cooperated  to  serve 
luncheon  to  the  planters  and  the  nursery- 
man who  suppUed  the  plants.  Since  this 
project  was  completed,  the  nurserymen  each 
year  have  landscaped  and  planted  grounds 
of  a  public  building  to  commemorate  a  Plant 
Connecticut  Week. 

Another  planting  project.  In  Stow  Village, 
Mass.,  was  sponsored  by  community  groups, 
a  garden  club,  the  extension  service,  and 
New  England  nurserymen.  The  grounds  of 
three  churches,  two  schools,  the  town  hall, 
and  the  library  were  landscaped. 

Some  of  the  subsequent  acUvltles  include 
the  planting  of  dogwood  trees  given  to  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  to  start  a  planting  project; 
a  tourist  arl>oret\un  in  Termessee;  sample 
highway  plantings  in  many  States;  the  es- 
tablishment of  municipal  rose  gardens;  and 
71  planting  projects  In  Iowa  towns  through 
the  cooperation  of  garden  clubs.  4-H.  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  Boy  Scouta,  and  others. 
Los  Angeles  planted  296  trees  In  a  10-block 
area  in  downtown  streeta  In  1962.  The  Tex- 
tile Association  of  Loe  Angeles  has  a  goal  to 
plant  300  trees  In  the  garment  area.  Living 
fiowers  In  containers  also  add  color  to  the 
area. 

New  York  City's  Salute  to  the  Seasons  pro- 
gram,  in  which  thousands  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  bulbs  have  been  donated  by  business 
firms,  is  another  example. 

The  New  York  City  Commerce  Depart- 
ment issued  a  booklet  that  said:  "Massed 
plantings  along  major  thoroughfares  •  •  • 
are  Intended  to  alleviate  thia  hunger  (for 
green  growing  things)  by  bringing  greater 
beauty  to  our  city  •  •  'to  make  New  York 
a  pleasanter  place  In  which  to  live  and 
work  •  •  •  a  more  attractive  place  to  visit." 
Along  Lincoln  Boulevard  in  Miami  and 
In  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  where  a  central  mall 
has  been  planted,  and  in  other  cities,  the 
results  of  such  plantings  have  been  strlk- 
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ingly  beneficiU.  Where  they  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  planning  of 
the  city,  they  have  been  most  successful. 
Where  temporary,  they  sometimes  have 
failed.     Good  maintenance  is  necessary. 

A  successful  program  was  carried  out  In 
Spartanburg,  3.C..  a  city  of  45,000  popula- 
tion. In  1962.  Banks,  Industrial  firms, 
and  retail  firms  cooperated  with  the  Men's 
Garden  Club,  the  sponsor  of  the  project.  In 
various  projects  there  have  been  planted: 
210,000  bulbs,  200,000  azaleas,  1,600  rose 
bushes,  50,000  pansles,  and  6,000  petunias. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  In  a  garden  In  which 
citizens  can  choose  labeled  varieties  for  their 
home  grounds. 

In  North  Carolina,  Charlotte  and  Winston- 
Salem  have  planted  roses  and  trees  in  ex- 
pressway medians.  Greensboro  has  ap- 
pointed a  city  beautificatlon  coordinator. 

A  Plant  America  Award  for  landscaping 
was  presented  in  1962  to  Mayor  Melvln  T. 
Matlock  for  the  town  of  St.  James,  Mo. 
Many  local  trees  had  lost  their  vigor  in  an 
extended  drought.  The  citizens,  helped  by 
the  James  Foundation,  planted  4,000  sweet- 
gum,  flowering  crabapple,  and  holly  trees. 
These  plantings  gave  this  small  town  new 
beauty  and  new  spirit.  Townspeople  talk 
about  "the  new  St.  James"  and  plan  to  de- 
velop a  three-block-long  strip  In  the 
center  of  town  Into  a  central  plaza,  to  be 
planted  with  grass,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Various  community  projects  have  been 
taken  up  at  times,  as  recommended  In  the 
plant  America  program,  such  as  establish- 
ment of  community  gardens;  street  tree 
plantings;  landscaping  and  planting  around 
public  buildings,  including  alrporta;  plant- 
ings around  tourist  accommodations,  such 
as  gasoline  stations  and  motels  and  hotels; 
plantings  of  highway  entrances  to  the  com- 
munity; developing  local  parks:  cleanup  and 
planting  of  the  banks  of  local  streams; 
establishment  of  community  foresta  for  rec- 
reation; and  the  planting  of  flowering 
plants,  or  trees,  in  order  to  make  the  city 
or  town  known  for  spectacular  azalea,  rose, 
dogwood,  lilac,  flowering  crabapple,  cherry, 
or  similar  plantings. 

As  every  municipality  grows,  a  long-range 
program  for  planting  and  beautlflcatlon  of 
land,  including  acquisition  of  new  park 
lands,  becomes  necessary. 

Planting  America  Is  an  extremely  reward- 
ing goal  for  all — Individual,  commvmlty, 
State,  and  Nation.  With  needed  and  wide- 
spread cooperation,  our  country  almost 
everywhere  can  be  made  to  "sing  with 
beauty." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  calling 
attention  to  the  article  beginning  on 
page  552  of  the  Agricultural  Yearbook. 
It  describes  a  program  adopted  in  Ohio 
in  1953,  The  program  was  nctmed  "Plant 
a  Tree  in  1953,  the  Sesquicentennial 
Year  of  Ohio."  It  is  a  good  program, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  followed 
in  many  other  States,  too. 

In  that  year  of  the  Ohio  sesquicenten- 
nial celebration,  there  were  planted  in 
Ohio  22  million  forest  pine  seedlings  and 
3  million  ornamental  trees.  They  were 
planted  without  expense  to  anyone,  ex- 
cept the  very  low  price  charged  for  the 
seedlings  which  were  delivered. 

The  program  was  followed  in  1954, 
1955.  and  1956.  In  each  year  the  plant- 
ing of  grasses,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
legumes  was  encouraged  through  a  cen- 
trally directed  program,  followed  iden- 
tically in  each  of  the  88  coimties  of  the 
State.  In  each  of  those  years  more  than 
20  million  trees  were  planted.  I  make 
the   statement^   not   critically,   but   re- 
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grettably,  that  the  program  was  allowed 
to  die  in  1957.  My  hopes  are  rather 
poignant  that  the  program  will  be  re- 
established in  Ohio,  because  if  there  is 
anything  we  need,  it  is  covering  the 
ground  with  vegetation  and  trees  at  a 
time  when  concrete  seems  to  be  the  cov- 
ering everywhere. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChtjrchJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No  256  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  40, 
line  5  in  the  committee  amendment,  it  is 
proposed,  in  lieu  of  "$400,000,000"  to  In- 
sert "$380,000,000". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
loquy this  afternoon  will  show  that  the 
amendment  is  the  one  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  suggested 
that  I  consider  in  case  my  proposal  to 
make  a  $50  miUion  cut  in  supporting  as- 
sistance were  defeated.  The  Senator  ad- 
vised me  that  he  would  like  to  join  me 
in  the  amendment  after  the  vote  on  the 
proposed  $50  million  cut. 

The  amendment  would  cut  the  sup- 
porting assistance  program  $20  million, 
to  the  House  figure.  It  would  be  an  im- 
portant $20  million  saving.  It  would  be 
an  important  saving  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  merits  of  the  amendment  itself  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take  $20  million 
out  of  that  bloated  program,  for  it  is 
a  highly  inflated  program. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  take  the  House  figure  of  $380 
milUon,  but  it  is  important  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  which 
conversations  are  still  in  progress.  The 
road  ahead  to  a  final  vote  on  the  bill 
can  be  a  very  long  one.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  a  fairly  substantial  cut  In 
the  bill.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
Senate  should  try  to  take  another  $40 
million  out  of  the  bill  and  then  devote  its 
attention  to  policy  changes  in  the  bill. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  although  he  cannot 
speak  for  others,  and  would  not  purport 
to  do  so.  But  so  far  as  my  money  amend- 
ments are  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
offering  them,  but  I  would  be  free  to  vote 
for  any  that  any  other  Senator  would 
offer,  if  some  were  offered. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  chance,  in  my  opinion,  of  obtaining 
a  final  appropriation  of  more  than  $3 
billion  for  foreign  aid.  The  administra- 
tion forces  do  not  like  to  face  that  pros- 
pect, but  I  think  they  will  discover  it  to 


be  a  fact.  Furthermore,  if  we  go  to  the 
House  with  a  conference  situation  be- 
tween $3.7  billion  and  $3.5  billion,  Sena- 
tors know  as  well  as  I  do  where  the  com- 
promise will  come.  But  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will.  It  can  have  it 
any  way  it  wants  it.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon,  of  course,  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise his  parliamentary  rights. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
one  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  offer  on  its  merits.  We  also  ac- 
cept the  House  figure,  which  is  $380  mil- 
lion. 

Unless  some  other  Senator  wishes  to 
speak.  I  intend  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  to  bring  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  the  Chamber,  for  he  desires  to 
speak  on  the  amendment.  He  Is  on  his 
way  to  the  Senate  Chamber  at  present. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  not  venture 
to  speak,  except  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 


UNESCO  AND  NATIONALISM 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  pointing  out 
the  context  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
UNESCO.  The  consUtuent  states  that 
UNESCO  Publication  No.  356  makes  the 
following  statement : 

As  long  as  a  chUd  breathes  the  poisoned 
air  of  nationalism,  education  In  world  mind- 
edness  can  only  produce  rather  precarious 
results.  It  Is  frequently  the  family  that 
Infecte  the  child  with  extreme  nationalism. 
The  school  should  use  means  to  combat 
family  attitudes  that  favor  Jingoism.  We 
shall  presently  recognize  In  nationalism  the 
major  obstacle  to  development  of  world 
mindedness  and  world  peace. 

That  statement  is  contained  in  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  UNESCO.  I  assume  that 
UNESCO  has  forwarded  to  the  United 
Nations  that  fantastic  conclusion  which 
it  reached  about  the  evil  to  the  people 
of  the  world  caused  by  persons  being 
taught  to  be  nationalists.  I  suppose  that 
when  the  suggestion  comes  before  the 
United  Nations  it  will  not  be  adopted. 
I  am  sure  that  if  it  ever  came  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate, the  proposal  would  be  vigorously  re- 
jected. However,  I  feel  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  what  UNESCO  advocates. 
It  tells  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
"Do  not  teach  yoiir  children  to  be  pa- 
triotic or  nationalistic.  Teach  them  to 
be  internationally  minded,  because  with 
national  mindedness  there  will  never  be 
world  peace." 

I  wish  to  offer  only  one  word  of  ad\ice 
to  these  modern,  sophisticated,  social- 
istically  minded  advisers.  I  do  not  care 
how  many  resolutions  are  adopted  by 
UNESCO  nor  what  the  United  Nations 
does,  or  what  the  Congress  does.  The 
nationalistic  and  patriotic  attitude  in 
the  hearts  of  Americans  and  their  feel- 
ings toward  their  country  will  not  be 
extinguished. 

I  have  asked  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  check  into  the  actual  sit- 
uation as  it  prevails  in  UNESCO,  to  find 
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oat  what  nations  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion, and  whether  our  coiintry  subscribed 
to  this  policy.  Later.  I  shall  speak,  acain 
on  this  subject. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resiamed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H_R.  7883)  to  amend  further 
the  Porei«n  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  cosponsorshlp  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  would  cut 
$20  million  from  the  military  support 
feature  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  committee  figure  to  that  al- 
ready approved  by  the  House. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Icnows, 
I    was    unable    to   support    his    earlier 
amendment  because  I  felt  that  this  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  should  not  be  cut  below 
the  level  already  approved  by  the  other 
body.    However.  I  feel  military  support- 
ing assistance  is  the  best  place  to  effect 
a  further  cut  from  the  Senate  commit- 
tee figure,  because  it  is  in  connection 
with  military  support  that  we  are  ex- 
tending  aid   to   those  countries   which 
get  the  lion's  share  of  American  aid — 
countries  which,   in  my  judgment,  are 
getting  a  disproportionately  large  slice 
of  the  American  aid  melon.    I  believe 
the  $20  million  cut  can  easily  be  made, 
without  impairing  the  aid  going  to  any 
of  these  countries.    I  also  believe  that  if 
the  Senate  should  approve  this  amend- 
ment, It  would  be  taking  a  step  toward 
resolving  some  of  the  difficulties,  some 
of  the  barriers  still  to  be  sxirmounted  if 
we  are  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  final  vote. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  ex- 
pedite  the   resolution   of   further   dif- 
ficulties and  help  Senators  to  reach  an 
early  vote  on  a  measure  which  has  now 
been  debated  for  nearly  2  ^  weeks. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  Senators  will 
see  fit  to  Join  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  If  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  supporting  assistance 
would  bring  the  level  of  supporting  as- 
sistance in  the  bill  more  closely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  military  assistance  reduc- 
tion than  otherwise?  As  I  imderstand, 
the  committee  recommendation  for  mili- 
tary assistance  has  been  reduced  from 
$1.3  billion  to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment.  I 
take  it,  would  reduce  the  supporting  as- 
sistance amount  closer  to  that  same 
ratio.  I  assume  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  committee  computed  some 
kind  of  relationship.  As  I  understand 
supporting  assistance,  it  is  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  countries  suffer- 
ing under  a  heavy  burden  of  armaments, 
to  keep  them  from  being  crushed  imder 
the  burden.  If  we  reduce  military  as- 
sistance, it  makes  sense  to  reduce  It  in 
proportion  to  the  military  support.  Is 
that  not  correct? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct.  This 
feature  of  the  bill  lies  outside  the  so- 
called  "powerhouse"  amendment,  which 
involved  a  cut  of  $300  million  In  military 
assistance.  This  amendment  would  ef- 
fect a  somewhat  proportionate  cut  In 
military  support,  which  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  action  already  taken 
with  respect  to  milltai-y  assistance.  This 
is  still  another  reason  why  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  result  in  a  better 
balanced  program,  overall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoRsrI,  for  himself,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Chvrch].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Et.lender),  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  tlerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  STENTfis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  WaltbrsI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Enclb]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stinnis],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr  Walters],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Encle]  would 
each  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is 
absent  on  ofDclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yottkc]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CtJRTis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


Morton 
Moes 

Muskle 
Neuberger 

Cooper 

Curtla 
Engle 


Pastore  Smith 

SaltonstaU  Sparkm&a 

Scott  wuiiama.  N.J. 
Smathers 

NOT  VOTING — 8 


Jordan.  N.C. 
Long.  La. 
Stennls 


Walters 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Allott 

BarUett 

Bean 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Dodd 

OonUnlck 

Eastland 

Bdmondson 

Kllender 

Ervln 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

BoggB 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Olark 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 
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TEAS — 51 

Goldwater 

Gruenlng 

Hill 

Holland 

Hru&ka 

Jaclcson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCIellan 

McOoTern 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morse 

Mundt  « 

NATS^-41  ' 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hl<*enloopcr 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlu 


Nelson 
Pearson 
PeU 
Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Rusaell 

Simpson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  Ohio 


Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

ManafleM 

McCarthy 
McOm 

McHamara 

MetcaU 

Monroney 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Morse,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  amendment 
laid  before  the  Senate,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  244.  I  ask 
to  modify  the  amendment  In  line  6.  page 
}'    by   changing   the   figure    "1963"    to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  modified,  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  will  first  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed, 
on  page  41,  in  the  committee  substitute 
between  lines  8  and  9.  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Mn,rrART 
Aid  to  Atrica.— (a)  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  or  section  614(a)  of  this  Act.  the 
value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles 
for  African  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  au- 
thority contained  In  Uiis  part  other  than 
secUon  607.  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscil  year  1964.  shall  not  exceed  «25,000,000. 

(b)  Interna]  security  rcqulremente  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other- 
wise and  promptly  reports  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons  and  to  Uie  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance   programs   for   African  Republics. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  com- 
ments on  recent  developments  In  Ar- 
gentina, and  I  select  this  country  for  two 
reasons.  First.  I  think  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Argentina  has  probably  the 
best  potential  for  development  Into  a 
stable  and  self-sufficient  free  country  In 
Its  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KlORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  delivering  a  very  Important 
speech.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
hear  It. 
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The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  say 
parenthetically  that  the  general  princi- 
ples which  I  shall  attempt  to  develop  in 
my  remarks  apply  to  any  other  countries 
in  Latin  America  which  are  engaging  in 
or  planning  to. engage  in  expropriation 
of  American  property,  and  to  any  coun- 
tries in  any  other  part  of  the  world  which 
are  engaging  in  or  planning  to  engage  in 
the  expropriation  of  American  property. 
Argentina  has  many  advantages  not 
generally  shared  by  most  other  South 
American  countries,  among  which  are  a 
highly  literate  population  which  Is  pre- 
dominantly European  in  stock,  the  ab- 
sence of  vast  land  reform  problems,  plus 
the  possession  of  natural  resources  which 
are  considerable. 

My  second  reason  for  selecting  Argen- 
tina is  that  what  is  happening  there  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties our  foreign  aid  efforts  are  fac- 
ing in  other  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  such  measurements  as 
per  capita  gross  national  product,  num- 
ber of  telephones  and  radios,  miles  of 
railroads  and  highways  and  the  like. 
Argentina  Is  already  one  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  and  advanced  countries 
in  South  America.  Its  major  challenge 
is  to  achieve  stability  of  government  and 
to  put  Into  practice  sound  economic  pol- 
icies which  can  eliminate  the  effects  of 
years  of  mismanagement,  inflation,  a 
wasting  of  assets,  decline  of  agriculture, 
and  deficits  both  in  Its  budget  and  Its 
balance  of  payments. 

The  plight  of  the  Government-run 
railroads  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
kind  of  economic  chaos  which  has  been 
allowed  to  develop.  The  volume  of 
freight  carried  has  fallen  from  60  mil- 
lion tons  In  1942  to  less  than  30  million 
tons;  yet  In  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  railroad  workers  has  climbed  from 
90,000  to  over  225,000.  The  result  is  an 
annual  deficit  of  some  $300  million  which 
the  Government  is  forced  to  cover. 

Such  examples  can  be  found  In  nearly 
every  sector  of  the  economy.  In  fact, 
over  recent  years  there  has  been  only  one 
bright  spot  of  any  consequence  in  the 
whole  picture,  and  this  is  in  the  petro- 
leum industry.  For  years,  imports  of  oil 
had  been  steadily  rising,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  oil  within  the  country. 
By  1958,  Argentina's  total  annual  oil 
production  amounted  to  only  36  million 
barrels,  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  im- 
port some  65  million  barrels  to  meet  its 
needs.  Oil  was  in  fact  the  largest  Import 
item,  and  cost  roughly  the  Argentines 
$220  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 
Looking  back  over  the  painful  history 
preceeding  them,  the  Government  at  that 
time  decided  that  a  different  approach 
mi.a;ht  be  worth  a  try.  For  almost  half  a 
century,  the  control  of  oil  operations  had 
been  in  Goverrunent  hands.  Foreign  cap- 
ital and  experience  had  been  largely  ex- 
cluded. But  faced  with  such  a  phenom- 
enal deficit  In  the  balance  of  nayments 
from  a  single  source,  the  ArgenCme  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  try  a  new  approach. 
It  invited  outside  capital  and  assist- 
ance to  supplement  the  state's  own  ef- 
forts, and  the  results  have  been  dramatic. 
In   the    long    decades   preceeding    this 
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event,  petroleum  production  had  been 
built  up  gradually  to  36  million  barrels 
a  year,  against  Imports  which  had 
climbed  to  65  million  barrels,  as  I  have 
noted. 

In  the  4  years  following  the  time  the 
Argentine  Government  opened  the  doors 
to  assistance  from  private  enterprise,  the 
production  of  oil  nearly  tripled,  while 
the  amount  the  coimtry  has  to  import 
has  been  reduced  by  roughly  70  percent. 
In  1962,  production  had  reached  nearly 
100  million  barrels,  while  imports  had 
shrunk  to  less  than  20  million. 

I  believe  when  we  get  the  accurate 
figure  at  the  end  of  1963.  It  will  be  even 
more  startling.  In  terms  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Argentina's  expenditures  for 
buying  petroleum  or  oil  products  were  cut 
from  $220  million  a  year  to  $75  million, 
and  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  was  in 
sight.  There  was  even  talk  of  an  export- 
able surplus. 

Behind  this  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment lie  some  interesting  facts.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  what  it  took  to  make  the  job 
possible  was  a  combination  of  capital, 
technology,  and  efficiency — in  all  of 
which  the  Argentine  Government  had 
been  lacking.  These  key  elements  were 
supplied  by  American  oil  companies,  in 
competition  against  each  other,  who 
came  in.  negotiated  contracts  running  up 
to  40  years,  and  proceeded  to  supply  the 
money,  personnel,  equipment,  and  tech- 
niques which  turned  the  tide. 

To  date,  these  companies  have  invest- 
ed an  estimated  $300  million  in  Ar- 
gentina since  1958.  Their  experiences 
have  varied.  Several  companies  have 
spent  close  to  $50  million  in  largely  un- 
successful exploration  efforts.  Another 
company,  which  has  developed  produc- 
tion, brought  in  some  $60  million  in  capi- 
tal and  reinvested  another  $40  million 
from  the  sale  of  the  oil  in  further  ex- 
ploration and  development  activities.  In 
general  terms,  these  companies  have  con- 
tinued to  invest  money  in  Argentina, 
without  any  significant  return  thus  far. 
This  kind  of  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try's future  has  also  bred  confidence.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  investment  in  ex- 
ploration and  development,  there  has 
been  the  predictable  economic  fallout  in 
other  areas,  bringing  additional  outside 
investment  in  transport,  refining  facili- 
ties, and  petrochemicals — which  to- 
gether have  been  estimated  at  close  to 
another  $100  million,  added  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  further  stimu- 
lation to  the  economy  in  terms  of  royal- 
ties to  the  provinces  for  oil  and  gas 
produced  within  their  territories,  plus 
the  very  basic  fact  that  the  oil  industry 
has  provided  a  growing  number  of  jobs 
for  nationals  over  a  period  in  which  near- 
ly every  other  segment  of  the  Argentine 
economy  has  been  stagnant,  we  recog- 
nize that  here  is  a  very  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the 
country. 

This  has  been  done  with  private  en- 
terprise, private  investment,  and  pri- 
vate venture. 

I  should  note  that  it  has  also  been  a 
read  contribution  to  the  pocketbook  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  since  here  is 
something  approaching  a  half-million 


dollar  shot  In  the  arm  to  a  coimtry  we 
want  to  help,  but  which  did  not  have  to 
come  out  of  UJ3.  foreign  aid.  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  or  any  other  of  the  many  organi- 
zations to  which  we  so  largely  con-  , 
tribute.  ' 

One  could  be  pardoned  for  assuming 
that  the  Argentine  Government  would 
also  recognize  the  magnitude  of  this 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  There  is  now  a  new  govern- 
ment in  office  in  Argentina,  and  one  of 
its  major  articles  of  political  faith  seems 
to  be  a  determination  to  abrogate  the 
contracts  or  to  nullify  them  to  use  their 
own  language,  negotiated  by  the  previ- 
ous government  with  the  U.8.  oil  com- 
panies. 

While  it  is  perhaps  not  too  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  political  charm  of  slo- 
ganeering about  "throwing  out  Yankee 
imperialists"  during  a  Latin-American 
election  campaign,  it  is  very  hard  indeed 
to  discern  any  semblance  of  rationality 
in  such  an  action  in  this  instance.  In 
practical  terms,  this  would  amount  to  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  only  really  soimd 
and  hopeful  economic  development  that 
has  occurred  in  that  country  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  reasons  expressed  by  the  new 
government  for  this  extraordinary  pro- 
posal have  been  rather  nebulous  thus 
far,  consisting  mainly  of  charges  that 
the  contracts  are  illegal  and  uneco- 
nomic. The  only  argument  which  the 
government  has  advanced  regarding 
their  legality,  to  my  knowledge,  is  that 
the  contracts  were  not  submitted  to  the 
Argentine  Congress  for  ratification. 

While  I  am  no  expert  on  Argentine 
constitutional  procedure.  I  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  logic  of  some  of 
the  comments  which  the  oil  companies  o. 
have  made  in  this  regard.  As  they  point 
out.  the  agreements  merely  put  them  in 
the  position  of  hired  contractors.  They 
have  engaged  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money,  time,  and  effort  in  trying  to  find 
oil — but  any  oil  found  becomes  auto- 
matically the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  companies  do  not  have  title 
to  it.  They  cannot  export  it.  All  they 
can  do  with  it  is  deliver  it  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  previously  agreed  upon  price. 
Both  legally,  and  in  effect,  they  are  sim- 
ply contractors  hired  by  the  state  oil  ' 
agency  to  help  do  a  job  which  that 
agency  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
ability  to  do  itself. 

If  the  state  oil  agency  has  to  get  the 
approval  of  congress  to  hire  a  contractor, 
then  presumably  the  state-run  railroad 
would  have  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval to  sign  a  contract  to  repair 
freight  cars.  The  oil  companies  assert 
that  there  is  no  such  precedent  in  Ar- 
gentine law,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter,  so  far  as  anyone  knows,  and  I 
find  this  quite  believable.  Any  country 
which  operated  along  these  lines  would 
have  to  keep  its  congress  in  session  24 
hours  a  day. 

Aside  from  this  is  the  interesting  fact 
that  everyone  accepted  the  contracts  as 
legal  and  binding,  and  both  parties  at- 
tempted to  live  up  to  their  terms  for 
about  5  yettrs,  until  a  new  government 
come  in.    I  say  "attempted  to  live  up 
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to  their  terms."  The  U.S.  companies 
actually  overfulfilled  their  contractual 
obllgaUons.  They  drilled  more  wells  and 
found  more  oil  than  even  the  Govern- 
ment had  hoped  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ments were  made.  While  the  country  is 
stUl  not  self-sufHcient  in  oil.  It  has  got- 
ten a  good  deal  closer  than  anticipated 
in  such  a  short  period. 

The  Argentine  Government's  perform- 
ance Is  not  quite  so  good,  not  so  much 
because  it  did  not  try  but  because  of 
the  general  fiscal  chaos  which  has  ex- 
isted within  the  Government.    The  state 
oU  agency,  to  which  the  U.S.  producing 
companies  are  obliged  to  deliver  the  oil 
has  not  been  able  to  pay  for  the  oU     It 
is  currenUy  behind  in  its  payments  to 
the  tune  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
One  American  oil  company  alone  is 
owed  more  than  $28  million  for  oU  It 
has  produced  with  its  own  capital  and 
know-how,  and  has  delivered  It  to  the 
Argentine    Government    agency.     It    is 
holding  the  sack  for  that  amount  of  oil, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  recoupment  on  Its 
Investment.     Other   oil   companies   are 
owed  comparable  amounts,  in  keeping 
with  the  extent  of  their  operations  and 
contracts. 

As  for  the  Government's  other  charge 

that   the  contracts  are  uneconomic it 

Is  unlikely  that  the  oU  companies  would 
disagree  with  this  assertion.  They  have 
clearly  been  uneconomic  for  the  com- 
panies thus  far,  since  the  companies  have 
continued  to  invest,  and  reinvest,  and 
are  left  at  the  moment  with  not  much 
to  show  for  their  effort  except  overdue 
bills. 

Just  why  the  contracts  are  uneconomic 
to  the  Argentine  Government  Is  difficult 
to  see.    As  I  have  noted,  they  have  saved 
the  Government  mUlions  of  dollars  In 
desperately    needed    foreign    exchange. 
As  to  the  price  the  Government  pays  the 
companies  for  the  oil— and  this  is  quite 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  sanc- 
tity of  contract— It  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  oil  of  com- 
parable quality  Imported  from  Venezuela, 
the  Middle  East,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
free   world.     The  former  Secretary   of 
Energy  and  Fuels  recently  testified  that 
the  oil  supplied  by  the  contracting  com- 
panies costs  between  20  and  50  percent 
less  than  similar  tjrpes  of  imported  crude. 
That  is  the  testimony  of  Argentine  of- 
ficials themselves.    The  witness  pointed 
out  that  this  represents  oil  which  the 
Government  was  In  no  financial  or  tech- 
nical posiUon  to  find  oil  and  develop  it 
itself. 

Not  only  have  the  U.S.  companies  been 
supplying  oil  at  lower  rates  than  it  could 
be  imported ;  under  their  contracts  they 
are  also  charging  less  for  a  barrel  than 
the  Government  oil  agency  can  produce 
It  tlirough  Its  own  efforts,  on  the  basis  of 
cost  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  that  agency.  And  on  the  basis  of  the 
Government's  own  per-barrel  valuation 
the  value  of  the  oil  already  delivered  by 
one  company  exceeded  the  price  charged 
by  some  $20  million.  To  put  it  another 
way,  the  Argentine  Government  has  re- 
ceived oU  for  a  price  $20  million  less 
than  it  would  have  cost  to  produce  It 
Itself,  according  to  Its  own  figures  Yet 
the  Argentine  Federal  company  has  not 
even  paid  for  aU  the  oil. 
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When  we  add  to  these  considerations 
the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  the  contracts 
the  Government  will  receive  free  of 
charge  aU  permanent  facilities  InstaUed 
by  the  companies— Including  pipelines 
and  other  expensive  Installations— it  is 
perplexing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  that 
Government  calling  the  contracts  un- 
economic. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  to  wonder  what 
lies  ahead.    In  order  to  find  and  produce 
the  quantity  of  petroleum  required  to 
meet  Argentina's  glowing  needs  over  the 
next  9  years,  it  Is  estimated  Uiat  an  in- 
vestment of  some  $1.7  billion  will  be  re- 
quired.    This  is  an  average  of  nearly 
$200  million  a  year,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  where  a  deficit-ridden 
government  and   a  bankrupt   state   oil 
agency    would    propose    to    get   capital 
funds  on  this  order,  particularly  if  they 
pursue  their  presentiy  announced  course. 
Abrogation  of  the  oil  contracts  would 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  succeed 
in  drymg  up  outside  capital  funds  from 
all  quarters  and  for  all  purposes     If  a 
contract  made  with  one  government  is 
likely  to  last  no  longer  than  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  next  government— particu- 
larly In  South  America— then  the  whole 
concept  of  long-term  investment  can  no 
longer  apply  either,  a  conclusion  which 
will  be  speedily  drawn  by  potential  in- 
vestors everywhere. 

From  reports  coming  out  of  Argentina, 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  pohtlcians 
there  profess  to  see  a  solution  by  simply 
having  the  state  oil  agency  take  over  all 
oil  operations.  That  such  a  course  would 
be  naive  in  the  extreme  Is  rather  obvious 
The  record  Indicates  that  the  U.S.  com- 
panies have  done  more  to  Increase  oil 
production  in  4  years  than  the  state  had 
accomplished  in  half  a  century,  and  it 
took  a  large  amount  of  capIUl  In  addi- 
tion to  know-how. 

Moreover.  Argentina  simply  does  not 
have  the  financial  capabilities  to  pay 
the  costs  of  taking  over  the  U.S.  opera- 
tions. Beyond  this,  It  does  not  have  the 
funds  to  commit  to  needed  further  oil 
development. 

About  the  only  foreseeable  conse- 
quences of  this  cavalier  course  would  be 
to  render  any  contract  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  next  to  worthless 
in  International  circles,  while  hastening 
the  Argentine  oil  Industry  down  the 
road  its  railroads  have  already  gone. 

One  other  alternative  has  been  hinted 
at— that  Argentina  might  make  up  its 
oil  deficiency  by  Importing  Russian  oil. 
It  Is   no   secret   that   the   Communists 
would  be  delighted  to  see  this  happen. 
With  the  tragic  example  of  Cuba  before 
them.  I  doubt  that  a  majority  of  Argen- 
tine citizens  would  care  to  follow  that 
course,  since  they  value  freedom  highly. 
As  I  said  at  the  start  of  these  remarks, 
what  Is  happening  In  this  particular  sit- 
uation typifies  some  of  the  dilemmas  fac- 
ing our  foreign  aid  program  in  a  number 
of  areas.     It  Is  my  understanding  that 
our  viewpoint  Is  that  we  wish  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  assist  freely  elected  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world,  where 
we  can  assist,  with  the  necessarily  rather 
imprecise  goal  in  mind  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  in  which  we 
believe. 
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I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  objective- 
I  support  it.    But  at  times  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  to  go  about  It.    Take  the  case  In 
point.    Here  is  a  country  which  Is  emerg- 
ing from  the  shadow  of  years  of  dlcteto- 
rlal  rule  which  left  a  legacy  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  economic  decline.    The  Ar- 
gentine people  apparentiy  want  stability 
and  economic  growth,  under  an  elected 
government.    Since  these  are  goals  which 
we  support,  we  have  been  trying  to  assist 
in  this  undertaking,  with  funds  exacted 
from     tile     American     taxpayer     and 
through  freely  made  private  Investment 
But  developments  such  as  those  in  re- 
gard to  the  oil  conti-acts  are  enough  to 
give  anyone  pause.    So  far  as  foreign  aid 
IS  concerned,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
are  dealing  witii  a  sovereign  government, 
and  that  it  is  neither  proper  nor  desira- 
ble on  our  part  to  presume  to  tell  that 
government  how  to  conduct  its  affairs 

When  such  a  government  proposes  to 
roUow  a  course,  however,  which  Is  clearly 
designed  to  compound  Its  financial  diffi- 
culties— and  damaging  bona  fide  pri- 
vate American  interests  in  the  bargain— 
we  had  better  ask  ourselves  how  long  we 
can  continue  to  underwrite  such  experi- 
ments. We  have  no  mandate  from  the 
American  taxpayers  to  continue  to  pour 
their  income  down  bottomless  pits  and 
they  appear  to  exist  all  over. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  as  the  Bible  enjoins  us;  but  this 
Is  becoming  a  pretty  large  neighborhood 
Ajiiencan  aid  Just  about  blankets  the 
globe.    If  every  sovereign  government  on 
earth  wishes  to  dig  its  own  economic 
grave,  it  has  a  sovereign  right  to  do  so 
I  presume;  but  the  American  Govern- 
ment also  has  a  sovereign  right  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  cost  of  excavation.    Indeed 
we  could  not  do  so  even  If  we  wanted  to  ' 
there  is  simply  not  that  much  money  in 
America,  or. anywhere  else  In  the  world 
for  that  matter. 

I  think  It  might  be  helpful  If  this  fact 
could  be  slightly  better  appreciated  by 
some  of  the  many  countries  which  look 
to  us  for  support.  It  might  as  well  be 
understood  that  while  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
it  does  not  plan  to  bankrupt  Itself  in 
the  process,  and  thus  sacrifice  Its  own 
freedom,  leaving  the  field  to  the  enemies 
of  freedom. 

To  make  this  understood.  I  think  we 
had  better  start  today.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  it  plainly  understood 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  money,  goods,  or  services 
to  countries  which  will  not  even  honor 
their  obligations  to  U.S.  citizens  and 
corporations.  Unilateral  abrogation  of 
such  obligations  by  other  countries 
should  be  understood  to  be  synonomous 
with  unilateral  cessation  of  aid  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNYTRE  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  articles,  communica- 
tions, and  so  forth,  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  have  printed  In  the  Record, 
but  I  can  do  that  a  llttie  later.    They 
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are  in  further  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments we  adopted  last  year  and  to  those 
we  adopted  this  year  in  regard  to  these 
Items. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  about  these  amendments.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  I  have  held  conver- 
sations, not  only  in  regard  to  what  is 
happening  In  Argentina,  but  also  in  re- 
gard to  what  Is  happening  In  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows  that  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  application  of  the  Hlck- 
enlooper  amendment  to  these  situations. 
In  fact,  some  of  us  considered  trying  to 
broaden  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment; 
but  after  my  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with 
his  view  that  probably  no  other  amend- 
ment is  needed,  If  there  is  clear  agree- 
ment as  to  what  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  already  encompasses. 

So  far  as  the  situation  In  Argentina 
Is  concerned,  our  proper  course  is  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  facts  in  that 
case.  If  the  Argentine  Government  nul- 
lifies those  oil  contracts  and  refuses  to 
follow  the  procedures  of  International 
law  which  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
encompasses,  and  If  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  share  in  any  way  in 
the  economic  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States,  our  State  Department 
must  notify  the  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine that  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
will  be  applied,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  "maybe"  about  It. 

So  my  first  question  is — In  dealing 
somewhat  with  a  hypothetical  case,  but 
also  relating  to  the  situation  In  the  Ar- 
gentine—if the  President  of  Argentina 
proceeds  to  nullify  these  oil  contracts. 
Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
will  apply  and  the  UJ3.  Government  will 
be  obligated  to  carry  out  Its  provisions, 
which,  if  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
these  claims  Is  not  made  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  will  result  In  the  cessa- 
tion of  our  economic  aid  to  Argentina? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  answer  to  that  question  Is  "Yes." 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  last  year 

the  provision  now  In  the  law— could  be 
extended,  by  proper  Interpretation,  to 
cover  such  a  situation  of  nullification 
of  contracts,  as  compared  with  expropri- 
ation or  seizure  of  physical  property. 
But  certainly  under  the  amendments  we 
have  adopted  and  under  the  additional 
amendment  which  now  Is  before  us, 
which  specifically  refers  to  nullification 
and  to  action  which  has  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  property  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
it  applies  and  that  It  would  have  to  be 
applied  not  only  to  nullification  of  these 
oil  contracts,  which  have  been  In  effect 
since  1958.  but  also  to  the  fruits  of  them, 
of  which  Argentina  has  taken  advan- 
tage. The  latter  point  raises  a  further 
question,  for  this  Is  not  a  question  of 
nullification  of  contracts  after  they 
were  entered  Into,  but  before  perform- 
ance was  had  under  them— although  un- 
der some  legal  concepts,  damages  might 
be  due  In  that  situation.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  this  case  performance  has  been 
had.  and  the  oil  has  been  delivered  under 


the  provisions  of  the  contracts,  and  up  to 
this  time  the  contracts  have  been  con- 
summated in  full  good  faith.  Therefore, 
at  this  time  nullification  would  amount 
to  a  direct  seizure  of  property  rights,  and 
the  amendment  will  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  have  talked  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee — because  both  of  us 
are  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs;  tliese  members 
are  very  much  concerned  about  whether 
the  nullification  amendment  appUes  to 
this  year's  bill.  I  said  to  them  that  I 
think  It  does.  However,  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  clarify  that  situation  and  to  leave 
no  doubt  about  that  matter. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  take  time 
to  refer  to  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
of  last  year  and  also  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  it,  as  contained  In  this  year's 
bill.  In  my  opinion  this  supports  his 
contention,  in  which  I  join,  that  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment,  as  it  will  be  In 
existence  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
will  cover  the  Argentine  oil  contract  nul- 
Ufication  case. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so;  and  I  think  It  should  be 
made  part  of  this  record. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors to  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  House  bill  7885, 
dated  October  22,  1963,  at  page  67.  and 
to  the  Item  on  that  page  beginning  with 
"(e)".  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  portion  of  the  report  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  588)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  siispend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  Is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  CgovernmentalJ  government  agency 
or  subdivision  within  such  country  on  or 
after  January  1. 1962 — 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  60  per  centum  beneflcially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  t.iken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul- 
lify existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  SO 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

t(2)l  (3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrim- 
inatory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restric- 
tive maintenance  or  operational  conditions. 
or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  oth- 
erwise seizing  ownership  or  control  of  prop- 
erty so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  taction  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later! 
action  or,  in  the  event  of  a  referral  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States  within  such  period  as 
provided  herein,  not  more  than  twenty  day* 
after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  re- 
ceived) to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may 
include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obliga- 
tions under  International  law  toward  such 
citizen  or  entity,  including  tequltable  and! 
speedy  compensation  for  such  property  in 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to 


the  full  value  thereof,  as  required  by  inter- 
national law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed 
to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be  CJ;  and 
such  suspension  shall  continue  until  the] 
the  President  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken,  and  no  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  WEklve  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

Upon  request  of  the  President  (within  sev- 
enty days  after  such  action  referred  to  in  par- 
agraphs {!),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection) 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  (established  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954.  68  Stat. 
1279)  is  hereby  authorized  to  evaluate  expro- 
priated property,  determining  the  full  value 
of  any  property  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
seized,  or  subjected  to  discriminatory  or  other 
actions  as  aforesaid,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  to  render  an  advisory  report  to 
the  President  within  ninety  days  after  tuch 
request.  Unless  authorized  by  the  President, 
the  Commission  shall  not  publish  its  advis- 
ory report  except  to  the  citizen  or  entity 
owning  such  property.  There  it  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amount, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  expeditiously  its 
functions  under  this  subsection. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  of  last  year  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  la  provided  under  this  Act  when 
the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seieed  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  S  totes 'citizens,  or 

(2)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex- 
propriating, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned. 

Then  it  provides  the  methods  of  de- 
termination, arbitration,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  read  the  language  down  to  that 
point,  as  contained  In  the  present  law. 
Now  I  read  the  additions  which  were 
made  in  the  committee  this  year,  in 
strengthening  that  language. 

The  present  law  reads  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this — 

And  this  year  we  added — 

or  any  other. 

The  words  "or  any  other"  were  added 
this  year.  So  the  language  would  then 
read: 

(e)  The  President  shall  stispend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
w^lch  assistance  is  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  act  when  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any — 

And  we  substituted  for  the  word  "gov- 
ernmental" the  word  -government" — 

government   agency   or   subdivision    within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

Paragraph  (1),  which  I  read  a  while 
ago,  would  remain  the  same. 

Then  we  added  (2) ,  a  paragraph  which 
reads  as  follows: 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
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United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  lees  than  60 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or — 

Then  we  pass  to  the  new  (3),  which 
was  the  old  (2).  which  would  read — 

(3)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions — 

And  then  we  would  insert  the  words — 
or  has  taken  other  actions — 

Continuing  to  read  the  section — 

which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex- 
propriating, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  inserting  the 
words  "or  has  taken  other  actions"  is 
that  that  language  would  give  a  direction 
to  the  President  to  use  broad  discretion 
in  determining  the  rights  and  interests 
of  American  property  abroad.  We  name 
it  as  specifically  as  it  is  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  language  'or  has 
taken  any  other  action"  would  have  that 
effect.  The  President  would  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine when  American  property  is  being 
seized. 

The  present  law  provides,  in  effect, 
that  those  provisions  would  go  in  effect  if 
"such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a 
reasonable  time — not  more  than  6 
months  after — such  action  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  is  later." 

The  law  passed  last  year  provided 
"to  take  appropriate  steps,"  and  so 
on.  This  year  we  have  inserted  the 
language  that  where  the  country.  Gov- 
ernment agency  or  Government  sub- 
division has  failed  to  take,  "within  a  rea- 
sonable time — not  more  than  6  months 
after  such  action  or" — I  am  now  reading 
the  insertion — 'action  or.  in  the  event 
of  a  referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  of  the  United  States 
within  such  period  as  provided  herein, 
not  more  than  20  days  after  the  report 
of  the  Commission  is  received." 

We  added  that  language  because  there 
is  a  new  addition  calling  for  a  referral 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, for  the  reason  that  that  Com- 
mission has  machinery  and  legal  history 
to  set  up  for  evaluation  foreign  held 
properties  as  a  result  of  their  experience 
in  settling  foreign  claims,  at  least  es- 
pecially following  World  War  II. 

All  of  what  I  am  talking  about  will  be 
in  the  Record. 

Another  provision  provides  for  the 
President  to  request  the  Foreign  Set- 
tlement Claims  Commission  to  evaluate 
such  property.  He  would  then  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
valuation  set  on  the  property  abroad 
would  be  a  reasonable  valuation  or  not. 
If  it  is  considered  to  be  unreasonable  or 
imfair,  he  must  withhold  aid.  If  it  were 
a  fair  evaluation,  it  would  be  up  to  the 
owners  either  to  take  It  or  leave  it.  If 
they  should  prefer  not  to  take  it,  and  the 
determination  should  be  that  the  valua- 
tion was  a  fair  valuation,  then,  of  course, 
they  would  be  left  to  their  own  devices 
within  the  countries  to  fight  it  out  in  any 
way  they  might  desire. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  Joining  me  in 
making  the  legislative  history.  The 
language  from  the  old  act,  with  the  pre- 
vious Hickenlooper  amendment,  plus  the 
new  language  in  the  bill  that  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  the  com- 
mittee, leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  it 
covers  nullification  of  contracts  in 
which  property  values,  as  well  as  out- 
right expropriation  of  property,  are  in- 
volved. The  American  business  con- 
cerns that  have  expressed  such  great 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ought  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  sought  to  draft  language  that 
would  protect  them  in  connection  with 
almost  any  possible  contingency  that 
could  develop  if  a  foreign  government 
should  seek,  by  one  means  or  another,  to 
expropriate  the  value  of  the  property  or 
nullify  contractual  relations  that  would 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
property. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.  has  extensive  copper  mining 
holdings  in  Chile.  So  does  Anaconda 
Copper  Coi  I  have  met  with  oflBcers  of 
the  Kennecott  Co.,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  have  told  them  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  merits  of  their 
case,  just  as  I  know  nothing  about  the 
merits  of  the  case  of  the  American  oil 
companies  in  the  Argentine.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  however.  It  is  a  Senator's 
duty,  as  I  see  it,  to  make  certain  that 
procedures  are  established  under  which 
these  companies  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  the  merits  of  their 
case  and  under  which  they  would  be  pro- 
tected from  unfair  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  them  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  government  becaqse  they  are 
American  concerns. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  alleged  by 
the  Kennecott  Copper  Co. — and  they 
have  made  more  than  a  prima  facie  case 
in  support  of  their  allegation — that  the 
Chilian  Government  is  following  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  pohcy  that  is  aimed  at 
the  Kennecott  Co.  It  may  discriminate 
against  other  companies.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  it  discrimi- 
nates against  the  Kennecott  Co.  if  the 
allegations  are  accurate,  and  they  appear 
to  be. 

The  result  is  that  the  Kennecott  Co. 
cannot  operate  its  mining  properties,  and 
not  being  able  to  operate  its  mining 
properties,  it  is  suffering  great  loss  even 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  companies.  It 
looks  upon  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Chilean  Government  as  an  effort  to 
finally  force  Kennecott  either  to  dispose 
of  its  property  in  Chile  for  an  unfairly 
low  price  or  to  abandon  it  and  give  up 
even  trying  to  maintain  it,  which  would 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  the  Chilean 
Government  to  enter  into  what  would 
amount  to  a  form  of  expropriation  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  situa- 
tions of  that  kind  which  the  words  "or 
any  other  means"  in  this  year's  bill  are 
intended  to  cover,  by  way  of  giving  the 
President  discretion  to  determine  that 
those  so-called  "any  other  means"  are 
in  effect  a  denial  of  property  rights,  or 


the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  American 
owners  in  foreign  countries,  and  would 
therefore  call  for  the  operation  of  this 
amendment.  There  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  administrator  to  use  his 
discretion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Plus  the  language,  now. 
in  the  new  subsection  (3\  which  was  the 
old  subsection: 

(2).  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  talcen  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. There  was  a  provision  against  dis- 
criminatory taxes  in  the  amehdment 
which  we  put  in  the  bill  last  year,  but 
we  wish  to  add  the  words,  "or  has  taken 
other  actions."  It  is  a  fine  distinction, 
when  one  comes  to  argue  with  some  of 
the  "legalistic"  people  in  foreign 
countries. 

Suppose  the  Government  owns  a  part 
of  the  mining  industry,  and  private  op- 
erators own  some  other  portion  of  the 
mining  industry.  The  Government 
could  very  well  conduct  its  own  mining 
without  regard  to  taxes,  but  could  levy 
taxes  upon  the  one  or  two  other  privately 
owned  businesses  in  an  amount  great 
enough  to  drive  them  out  of  business. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  company 
in  Chile.  The  company  has  had  im- 
posed upon  it,  according  to  my  infonna- 
tion,  a  tax  of  87  percent  of  net  profits, 
leaving  only  13  percent.  I  do  not  have 
the  details,  but  the  government  refused 
to  allow  what  are  recognized  in  this 
country  as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  do- 
ing business.  They  toss  items  into  "net 
profits  "  which  are  not  net  profits  at  all, 
but  are  current  operating  expenses.  The 
company  is  going  backward  all  the  time. 
The  government  is  proposing  new  re- 
quirements for  expansion — new  build- 
ings; new  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing — which  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  company,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  nose 
above  water.  It  cannot  operate  in  that 
kind  of  situation. 

Those  are  discriminatory  taxes.  Those 
are  excessive  requirements,  which  are. 
in  effect,  a  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  seek  to  impose  re- 
quirements for  expansion  on  the  com- 
pany and  force  it  to  operate  at  a  loss, 
apparently  in  the  hope  that  forcing  it 
to  operate  at  a  loss  will  also  force  it 
to  sell  its  properties  for  a  song,  and 
get  out  of  Chile.  There  are  other  cop- 
per companies  that  could  very  well  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position,  if  they 
do  not  watch  out. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  threatened  oil  property 
expropriation  in  Peru,  is  in  many  ways 
patterned  after  the  Argentine  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  north- 
western Peru  along  the  desert  area  and 
the  ocean,  many  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  by  American  and  other  oil  com- 
panies in  an  attempt  to  develop  oil  fields. 
The  program  did  not  develop  too  suc- 
cessfully. There  is  a  geologic  promise 
of  oil  in  the  Iquitos  area,  the  area  back 
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of  the  mountains.  It  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars  to  fly  in  equipment  and  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  technicians  to  cover 
the  jungle.  People  have  been  living  in 
the  jungle  for  years.  Private  compa- 
nies have  put  up  their  money,  exploring 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Peru 
under  contracts  and  agreements. 

I  now  understand  that  there  is  good 
promise  of  oil  fields  being  discovered 
after  years  of  effort  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  now  that  oil 
fields  have  probably  been  discovered  the 
proposal  is  made  that  Peru  expropriate 
them,  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  ex- 
penditures made.  Such  a  seizure  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  contracts  and  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  must  beware  of  such 
situations  all  over  Latin  America,  if  we 
let  these  precedents  be  set. 

I  have  one  final  question.  Will  the 
Senator  turn  to  section  (e)  on  page  67 
of  the  committee  report,  which  reads: 

The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  coimtry  to  which  as- 
sistance is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  government  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

Does  the  things  listed  thereafter.  Etoes 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  lan- 
guage "under  this  or  any  other  Act" 
would  prohibit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  using  his  contingency 
fund  to  be  of  assistance  to  one  of  these 
countries,  if  it  were  determined  the  coun- 
try had  violated  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  so-called  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  it 
would.  I  believe  it  is  broad  enough  to 
do  that.  It  is  the  intent  to  cut  off  aid, 
bounty,  gifts  and  assistance  to  countries 
which  not  only  are  using  such  for  their 
own  ulterior  purposes  but  also  are  de- 
frauding, in  effect,  American  investors 
whom  they  have  invited  to  come  to  those 
countries.  There  is  one  exception.  We 
agreed  to  an  amendment  yesterday  ex- 
empting the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  cultural  ex- 
changes, also. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  the  cul- 
tural exchanges,  as  well.  I  voted  for 
that  exemption  for  various  reasons.  I 
believe  that  humanitarian  operations 
probably  have  a  little  different  com- 
plexion. It  is  my  understanding  and 
my  intention— and  I  believe  that  of  other 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  amendment — 
that  if  the  abuses  are  great  enough,  it 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  President 
even  to  halt  those  operations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  made  it  very  clear 
yesterday,  in  the  legislative  history,  that 
the  amendment  did  not  put  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  position  where  it  could  not 
be  taken  out. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  that  the  cultural  ex- 
changes could  not  be  stopped.  That  will 
fall  within  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  made  that 
very  clear. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  hke  to  make 
another  point  clear,  I  completely  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa  about  the  situation  in  Chile  or  in 
Argentina.  If  it  should  be  found  after 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  positions 
of  the  companies  involved,  that  those 
governments  are  following  a  course  of 
action — Chile  in  regard  to  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.,  and  Argentina  in  regard  to 
the  nullifying  of  contracts  of  these  oil 
companies — in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  the  President 
would  be  prevented  also  from  using  the 
contingency  fund  to  get  around  the  Hick- 
enlooper amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  correctly  stated  the  case.  I 
should  like  to  invite  attention  to  an- 
other contingency.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  patent  rights  which  were  ac- 
quired and  exist  under  law  in  those 
countries.  Patent  rights  are  not 
physical,  tangible  rights. 

They  are  intangible  rights,  but  rights, 
nevertheless.  Many  countries  are 
threatening  to  seize  American  patent 
rights,  to  abrogate  them  and  to  destroy 
them,  even  though  they  were  granted 
legally  under  the  laws  of  the  country, 
or  under  treaties  or  agreements,  and 
have  a  limited  time  to  run,  as  is  the  case 
in  our  own  country. 

Those  rights  are  undoubtedly  rights, 
just  as  tangible  property  rights  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Lastly,  I  spoke  recently 
on  the  Chilean  situation.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  put  in  the  Record,  in  support  of 
legislative  history  being  made  tonight, 
further  data  dealing  with  the  Chilean 
tax  discriminatory  policy  in  connection 
with  American  companies  in  Chile. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  Presi- 
dent. "You  had  better  prod  your  State 
Department  to  action,  because  Chile  is 
proceeding  with  a  course  of  action  that 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  granting  her 
any  aid.  until  she  changes  her  discrim- 
inatory policy  against  American  busi- 
ness." 

The  paradox  is  that  Chile,  along  with 
the  Argentine  and  many  other  Latin 
American  countries,  has  been  pleading 
and  begging  to  get  foreign  investors  to 
come  in.  Foreign  investors  have  been 
offered  inducements  to  come  into  those 
countries.  That  fact  places  those  coun- 
tries under  an  obligation  to  follow  a  non- 
discriminatory policy  in  respect  to  those 
investors — the  same  policy  that  is  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  domestic  investors. 
There  is  an  election  campaign  in  prog- 
ress in  Chile,  and  candidates  are  vying 
with  one  another  to  see  who  can  make 
the  strongest  anti-American  statements; 
but  we  cannot  let  Chilean  politics  do 
irreparable  damage  to  American  inves- 
tors, who,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  having  some  international 
law  rights. 

The  State  Department  ought  to  be  told 
to  "get  on  the  ball"  so  far  as  the  Chilean 
and  Argentinean  situations  are  con- 
cerned, and  make  perfectly  clear  to  those 
governments  that  if  the  merits  of  the 
cases  substantiate  the  allegation  that 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  aid  will  be  stopped. 

It  is  our  money.  If  they  are  going  to 
take  it,  they  ought  to  take  it  subject 
to  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  that 
we  are  seeking  to  lay  down  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  joining 
me  in  making  the  legislative  history. 
The  legislative  history  being  made  to- 
night will  not  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
hear  about  the  subject.  We  are  making 
legislative  history  tonight  that  will  arise 
again  and  again,  and  will  cause  some 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  State  De- 
partment— for  example,  "What  have  you 
done  with  respect  to  the  Argentine  and 
Ch\\e,  or  any  other  country  that  follows 
a  policy  or  takes  steps  that  discriminate 
against  American  investments  in  those 
countries,  when  they  are  not  protect- 
ed? What  have  you  done  to  put  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  into  full  force 
and  effect?" 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution.  To  but- 
ton this  matter  up,  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  evidence  of  expropriation  and 
seizure  policies.  I  want  to  appear  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  this  discus- 
sion one  thing  about  which  the  Senator 
well  knows,  because  we  have  discussed 
it.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  already 
contains  a  provision  as  to  the  announced 
and  adopted  policy  of  the  United  States, 
in  section  601,  part  III,  chapter  1,  under 
the  head  of  "General  Provisions."  For 
ready  reference,  this  language  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  pending  bill, 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks. I  read  from  page  60  of  the 
report : 

Accordingly,  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  ef- 
forts of  other  countries  to  Increase  the  flow 
of  International  trade,  to  foster  private  In- 
itiative and  competition,  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit 
unions — 

After  referring  to  several  other  activ- 
ities, the  paragraph  continues — 
and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  U.S. 
enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less- 
developed  friendly  countries,  through  pri- 
vate trade  and  Investment  abroad,  private 
participation  In  programs  carried  out  under 
this  act. 

And  so  forth.  We  have  announced 
that  it  is  our  policy  to  encourage  these 
very  people  to  go  into  those  countries 
with  American  private  capital,  private 
enterprise,  private  ingenuity  and  money, 
whether  it  be  in  agriculture,  mining,  or 
electrical  development,  or  other  develop- 
ment. We  have  encouraged  that  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  we 
have  failed  to  stand  up  and  protect  the 
claims  of  those  investors,  and  the  equity 
of  their  rightful  claims. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  aU  we 
are  trying  to  reach.  I  think  the  senti- 
ment of  Congress  is  pretty  well  developed 
in  that  resp>ect. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
an  announcement  which  is  very  interest- 
ing. It  is  stated  in  a  bulletin  dated  No- 
vember 12,  published  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress:  "U.S.  Firm  Studies  Argentine 
Investment."  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Alcan  Pacific  Co.  of  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  an  Alaskan  corporation — 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  should  take 
note  of  this — with  diversified  experience 
in  construction  contracting  is  going  to 
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conduct  a  survey  in  the  Argentine,  and 
proposes  to  make  an  Initial  Investment 
of  about  $1  million  on  some  kind  of 
development  project.  As  the  bulletin 
states,  the  company  expects  to  obtain 
about  one-half  of  this  amoimt,  equal  to 
$900,000.  in  pesos  and  dollars  from  pub- 
lic and  private  lending  sources.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  putting  out  fur- 
ther encouragement  and  announce- 
ments. 

The  constituents  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  had  better  be  very  careful  be- 
fore they  put  any  of  their  own  money 
into  that  area  by  way  of  private  Invest- 
ment, unless  we  make  clear  to  those 
countries  that  American  property  will 
be  equitably  protected,  one  way  or  an- 
other, once  it  goes  into  that  country  with 
the  authority  and  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  invited  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  First.  I  commend  my 
able  colleague  for  his  very  thorough  and 
timely  speech.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  with  a  view  to  add- 
ing something  to  the  legislative  history 
which  was  just  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  page  67  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  just  referred,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  subsection  (e) 
reads: 
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The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  country  to  which  as- 
sistance Is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1 
1962 —  ' 

Does  certain  things.  Subsection  (2) 
xinder  subsection  (e)  has  been  added  by 
the  committee  this  year. 

Is  It  the  Intention  that  any  actions 
taken,  as  described  in  subsection  (2). 
from  January  1.  1962.  on  shall  have  the 
results  tliat  have  been  described  with 
respect  to  the  other  items  that  were  listed 
In  the  act  last  year? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  the 
exact  Intention  of  the  amendments. 
They  refer  back  to  January  1,  1962.  It 
Is  the  intention  to  have  the  amendments 
which  we  are  adding  to  the  present  law 
become  retroactive  to  January  1,  1962. 
I  think  that  Is  pretty  well  imderstood  by 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  If  an  oil  company 
had  a  contract  repudiated  after  January 
1. 1962.  but  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  this  year,  it  could  seek 
relief  imder  this  act? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    That  is  cor- 
»     rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Before  the 
Senator  goes  to  his  next  question.  I  point 
out  that  in  the  discussions  in  the  com- 
mittee and  with  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  these  amendments— 
I  am  sure  I  speak  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction by  committee  members  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion—It was  believed  that,  if  there 
should  be  any  technical  legal  faUure  of 
any    kind    in    connection    with    these 


amendments,  there  is  still  enough  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  Chief  Executive 
to  accomplish  the  objectives;  and  we  ex- 
pect the  administration  to  do  so.  even 
though  there  may  be  some  legal  question 
under  which  someone  may  attempt  to 
crawl  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  condi- 
tions of  this  provision. 

There  is  broad  discretion  in  the  act. 
We  are  merely  trying  to  button  it  up 
doubly  and  triply. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  would  like 
to  have  the  administration  take  action 
about  the  way  in  which  he  would  expect 
them  to  take  action  with  respect  to  their 
own  personal  property  or  money  in  a 
similar  situation.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  hope  they  do 
not  handle  their  personal  property  In  the 
way  in  which  they  handle  Government 
property.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  comparison  is  quite  apt. 
However,  the  Senator's  observations  are 
well  taken. 

Mr.  MILLEH.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
or  two  more  questions. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  67  of  the  re- 
port it  is  stated  that  if  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, the  recipient  of  our  foreign  aid, 
does  any  of  these  acts,  and  if  "such  coun- 
try, government  agency,  or  government 
subdivision  fails  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  under  internation- 
al law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity." 
and  so  forth. 

I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  property,  and  means  that  an 
appropriate  payment  should  be  made; 
and  we  provide  further  that  It  be  made 
In  convertible  foreign  exchange. 

My  question  is  with  respect  to  the 
situation  described  in  subsection  2  re- 
garding the  nullification  of  existing  con- 
tracts? 

We  do  not  have  the  taking  of  property 
as  such,  but  we  do  have  damages.  Is  it 
the  Intention  behind  this  provision  that 
under  International  law  damages  which 
may  arise  from  actions  taken  to  repu- 
diate or  nullify  existing  contracts  shall 
also  be  paid  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Equivalent  to  the  full 
value  of  the  damages? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  there  Is 
a  body  of  international  precedent  and 
law  and  agreement  that  has  been  built 
up.  I  am  not  quite  siire  what  Inter- 
national law  is.  I  know  what  it  is  said  to 
be.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  it  is,  how- 
ever. It  is  a  hodgepodge  of  itinerant 
agreements,  treaties,  international  agree- 
ments, and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  We  could  probably  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  pick  up 
old  parchments  to  seek  out  what  Inter- 
national law  is.  However,  there  is  a 
generally  recognized  procedure  and  form 
and  system  of  evaluation,  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  give  value  for  property 
seized.  That  principle  Is  pretty  well 
recognized. 

Mr.    MILLER.    In    other   words,    we 
want  that  procedure  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  damages  which  arise  under  a 
nullification  of  a  contract. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  my  colleague's 
attention  to  the  wording  of  the  act, 
about  10  lines  from  the  bottom  on  page 
67  of  the  report,  where  it  is  provided: 

To  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  in- 
clude arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obligation 
under  International  law  toward  such  clti- 
zen  or  entity.  Including  speedy  compensa- 
tion for  such  property  In  convertible  foreign 
exchange. 
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We  do  not  include  speedy  compensa- 
tion for  such  property  or  damages 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  I  believe 
it  was  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
under  our  concept  and  the  concept  of 
most  jurisdictions  which  have  a  system 
approaching  ours,  and  even  under  inter- 
national law,  damages  apply  when  a  con- 
tract Is  subject  to  cancellation  or  nulli- 
fication. I  believe  damages  are  included 
Mr.  MILLER.  When  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  speedy  compensation  for  such 
damages,  he  means  for  such  property  in 
a  broad  sense,  including  not  only  per- 
sonal property,  but  also  property  rights 
under  contracts.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  Dam- 
ages under  any  view  Include  property 
rights.  That  may  have  to  be  determined 
by  hearing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  why  I  am 
asking  these  questions  is  that  I  am 
afraid  that  our  experience  has  been  that 
some  interpreters  of  what  we  do  in  Con- 
gress like  to  play  games  with  words;  and 
we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  arc  cov- 
ering all  reasonable  contingencies,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  confusion  or 
any  excuse  that  they  did  not  understand 
what  we  intended,  after  they  read  the 
report. 

My  last  question  relates  to  the  next 
Item,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a 
failure  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes.  There  are  two 
ways  to  interpret  that  language.  One 
would  be  that  relief  from  such  taxes 
would  mean  not  imposing  them  In  the 
future.  That  is  a  form  of  relief.  At 
least  we  would  not  get  hit  a  second  time. 
I  suggest— and  I  would  like  confirmation 
from  my  colleague— that  the  Intention  is 
not  quite  that  easy,  but  that  we  Intend. 
as  I  Interpret  It.  that  if  discriminatory 
taxes  have  been  Imposed,  the  relief  would 
relate  to  the  Imposed  taxes,  as  well  as 
any  future  taxes  of  like  kind. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  the  intent,  if  discriminatory  or 
confiscatory  taxes  have  been  imposed, 
that  they  be  reexamined  and  readjusted 
on  the  basis  of  equity  and  fairness,  and 
that,  of  course,  under  the  law  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Administrator 
to  determine,  or  In  such  other  forum  as 
may  be  properly  set  up  to  determine 
that  question. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
very  illuminating  and  thorough  study 
and  presentation  of  this  Issue.  It 
strikes  me  If  our  aid  Is  to  mean  any- 
thing It  will  have  to  be  used  to  make  a 
country  self-sufflclent.  The  Senator 
gave  us  a  graphic  illustration  when  he 
said  that  a  foreign  exchange  drain  that 


cost  Argentina  $220  million  a  few  years 
ago  has  been  cut  to  $75  million  by  the 
great  assistance  that  has  come  from 
American  oU  companies. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  these  con- 
tracts were  arranged  at  the  convenience 
of  the  Argentine  Government,  knowing 
their  fetish  for  preserving  for  them- 
selves their  mineral  rights,  and  that  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Government 
of  Argentina,  the  oil  companies  said. 
"We  will  contract  with  you.  We  will 
find  the  oil.  if  we  can  find  It.  and  then 
we  will  deliver  It  to  you  at  a  price  that 
will  be  far  below  the  market  price." 
That  price  was  far  below  the  price  of 
the  state-owned  oil  company. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  the 
Senator  Is  absolutely  correct.  However, 
it  really  goes  beyond  that.  The  state- 
owned  oil  company  had  been  attempting 
for  years  to  develop  oilfields.  They  had 
developed  a  little  oil  here  and  there,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  money,  and  they 
did  not  have  the  techniques  or  the 
know-how  or  the  competence  to  do  it. 
They  Invited  the  American  oil  companies 
to  come  in  and  look  over  the  field.  They 
then  entered  into  a  contract  which  was 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous oil  contracts  ever  entered 
into.  I  happened  to  be  down  there  after 
the  contract  had  been  in  effect  for  2 
years.  I  talked  with  Argentine  officials 
and  with  private  Individuals.  Every- 
one was  delighted  with  it.  They  were 
getting  oil  cheaper  than  they  could  pro- 
duce it  themselves. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  they  were  sav- 
ing foreign  exchange. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  they 
were  saving  foreign  exchange.  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  extravagant  In  my  state- 
ment In  connection  with  what  I  have 
said.  I  have  tried  to  underplay,  rather 
than  overplay  it,  but  there  is  much  com- 
petent authority  which  declares  con- 
fidently that  If  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment had  met  Its  commitments  and  had 
paid  for  the  oil  as  it  was  received,  prob- 
ably at  the  end  of  this  year  It  would  have 
been  self-sufficient  in  oil. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Reinvestment  of 
the  payment  for  the  American-produced 

oil  to  find  new  sources 

.   Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    And  new  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Argen- 
tine oil  fields— the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa represents,  in  part,  an  oil-produc- 
ing State,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell 
him  how  an  oil  field  is  operated — are  in 
a  peculiar  situation,  so  I  am  told.  The  oil 
fields  and  wells  require  constant  atten- 
tion and  highly  skilled  know-how.  It  is 
not  like  putting  a  hole  down  in  the 
ground  and  from  then  on  not  paying 
much  attention.  OU  wells  require  con- 
stant attention.  Oilmen  could  probably 
describe  the  situation  in  more  detail;  I 
cannot.  But  that  was  one  of  the  troubles. 
The  Argentine  Government  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  wells.  The  wells  are 
now  producing  oil.  but  the  Government  is 
not  paying  for  It.  They  allowed  Ameri- 
can capital  and  know-how  to  be  invested 
to  the  extent  of  $200  or  $300  mil- 
lion, and  are  now  proposing  to  confiscate 
and  talk  about  settlement  later. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  that  not  worse 
than  expropriation?  Labor,  know-how. 
techniques,  and  machinery  have  been 
moved  Into  Argentina,  at  the  Invitation 
and  request  of  that  country.  Is  now  taken 
without  any  alternatives  being  offered  In 
the  way  of  compensation.  Argentina 
land,  previously  worthless,  might  now  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  yet  these  oil 
companies  would  receive  no  compensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  land  it- 
self probably  is  not  owned  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. I  think  the  operations  are  on  an 
employment  or  contractual  basis,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out;  and  under  the  agree- 
ments, at  the  end  of  the  leasehold  or 
contractual  period,  the  property  would 
eventually  revert  to  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  producing  well 
would  be  left  intact  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  that  had  invited  the  oil 
company  to  come  in.  The  oil  company 
would  be  paid  for  its  labor.  The  ar- 
rangement would  be  a  labor  contract. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  extend 
for  several  years,  to  compensate  the 
company  not  only  for  its  risk  investment, 
but  also  for  its  labor  and  machinery. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion contract. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  companies 
took  the  greatest  risk,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
amendment  seems  sufficient  to  cover  this 
situation,  but  does  it  apply  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  loans  as  well  as  to 
other  aid  which  is  purely  and  exclusively 
American? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  does.  It 
applies  to  any  act  under  which  we  oper- 
ate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Even  though  the 
act  authorizes  the  placement  of  invest- 
ments within  a  consortium  such  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. Even  if  a  court  should  per- 
haps say  that  it  is  not.  the  Senator 
knows,  and  it  is  cited  in  the  earlier  re- 
ports concerning  the  act  that  it  Is  our 
desire  to  assist  countries  by  making  them 
self-sufficient,  but  the  act  imposes  upon 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
the  obligation  to  take  action  of  his  own 
accord  when  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  foreign  aid,  which  we  have  so 
hopefully  extended  to  so  many  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  President  has  power  to 
do  that  in  his  discretion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Two  interest- 
ing things  have  begun  to  develop. 

When  people  begin  to  scheme  how 
they  can  take  the  property  of  someone 
else,  they  develop  some  interesting 
theories. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  now  at- 
tempting to  say — this  was  a  political 
maneuver  In  their  political  campaign- 
that  the  contracts  which  were  entered 
into  in  1956  and  1957  were  illegal;  that 


therefore,  the  companies  have  no  rights 
in  them,  and  that  the  Government  can 
nullify  the  contracts.  The  word  "nullifi- 
cation" is  used. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment exercised  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ation on  their  property  and  said  that  it 
would  retroactively  tax  the  property  un- 
der contract.  That  was  illegal.  Of 
course,  if  the  contract  was  illegal,  the 
taxes  are  illegal.  There  is  no  provision 
for  taxes.  But  it  depends  on  whose  ox 
is  being  gored,  as  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  even  if  the  language  in  the 
amendment  does  not  specifically  include 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  Senate,  in  referring  to 
any  other  law,  that  those  laws  authoriz- 
ing our  investment  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  would  be  affected,  and  that 
the  amendment  would  not  only  em- 
power, but  would  in  fact  be  a  direction 
to  the  Chief  Executive  that  under  this 
set  of  circumstances  the  refusal  to  honor 
a  just  debt  would  bring  into  force  the 
full  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
even  though  it  involved  direct  American 
aid? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  The  amendment  refers  to 
the  AID  programs ;  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  part  of  the  aid  program 
complex  of  the  United  States.  It  refers 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  just  as  much 
as  it  does  to  any  other  aid  program 
which  is  in  operation  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  compliment  him  on 
his  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  helping  to 
develop  the  basis  and  effect  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  can 
testify  in  his  own  right  as  to  the  intent, 
because  he,  too.  labored  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  raises  an  interesting  point  as 
to  whether  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
might  not  be  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  and  therefore  not  be  covered 
by  the  amendment  on  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  worked 
not  only  at  this  session  but  in  previous 
sessions. 

The  truth  is  that  title  VI  of  the  act  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  There  was 
never  any  question  in  committee  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  covered 
in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  in- 
ternational aid  or  assistance  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  there  had  been  any 
question,  it  would  have  been  well  taken 
care  of  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  stated — and  I  want  the  Record 
to  be  clear — there  was  no  division  of 
opinion  In  the  committee,  among  any  of 
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Its  members,  as  to  what  we  thought  wa« 
the  meaning  of  the  language;  and  what 
we  wrote  into  the  language  la  what  i« 
known  as  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment. 
We  wanted  It  to  be  all  Inclusive.  We 
wanted  it  to  be  administered  on  that 
basis. 

I  pay  my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  behalf  of  protecting 
American  investors  who.  we  hope,  will  go 
into  other  foreign  countries  and  help  to 
develop  them  on  a  private  industry  basis. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  one  of  our 
finest  programs,  and  this  is  the  type  of 
amendment  we  need  to  protect  private 
industry,  and  we  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  thsmk  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.    It  Is  not  my  in- 
tention to  protect   any  one  Individual 
from  any  other  individual.    What  con- 
cerns me,  and  I  am  sure  what  concerns 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  entire  Senate,  is  that  American  in- 
vestors who  are  invited  to  go  into  other 
countries  and  are  encouraged  to  develop 
land  by  contributing  their  own  capital, 
know-how.  and  risk,  and  will  do  other 
things  which  will  add  to  the  basic  ex- 
pansion of  those  countries  that  are  less 
developed,   will   receive   fair,   equitable, 
honorable   treatment,   by   any   kind   of 
moral  and  legal  standards  which  we  all 
recognize  as  just.     We  want  equitable 
treatment  for  them. 
I  The  amendment  is  not  an  attempt  to 
guarantee  profits  to  any  company.     It 
14  not   an  attempt  to  obtain   for  any 
American  company  any  undue  conces- 
siipns.      It    is    merely    an    attempt    to 
guarantee  that  their  investments,  their 
property,  their  efforts,  their  techniques 
and  know-how,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
b^  used  in  a  country  imder  the  guise  of 
a  fair  contract  or  a  fair  proposition,  and 
once  they  have  developed  something  that 
is  worthwhile,  have  the  government  of 
that  coimtry,  under  the  claim  of  a  tak- 
ing for  government  purposes,  take  the 
creation  of  those  people  without  adequate 
and  fiill  compensation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows.  I  also  am  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  it  is 
my  conviction  that  in  the  drafting  of 
this  section,  with  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  to  it  at  this  session,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  provide  protection 
to  American  investment:  first,  against 
expropriation;  second,  against  unlawful 
violation  of  contracts;  and  third,  against 
indirect  expropriation  through  the  im- 
position of  taxes  or  other  exactions  and 
excises  by  foreign  governments.  I  think 
a  reading  of  subsection  (e)  will  disclose 
that  to  be  the  fact. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  in 
attempting  to  make  this  provision  all- 
embraslve,  insisted  upon  including,  as 
new  language  in  the  bill,  the  following, 
which  has  pertinence  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  said:  "or  any 
other  act." 

That  addition  and  the  others  will  make 
this  part  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

(e)  The  President  shall  stupend  aaslstanoe 
to  the  government  of  any  country  to  which 


aasistance  is  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  when  the  government  of  such  country 
or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1963— 

(1)  has  nationalised  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  anodation  not  leas 
than  60  per  centum  beneftciaily  owned  by 
United  SUtes  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

(3)  has  impoeed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  that  if  by  chance  this 
language  is  not  found  adequate  to  reach 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  commit- 
tee Intended  that  It  should  be  reached 
and  that  the  President  should  not  extend 
aid  either  directly  to  countries  or  indi- 
rectly to  countries  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.      Yes. 

There  has  been  some  nunor— although 
I  do  not  allege  this  to  be  a  fact,  because 
I  do  not  know — that  certain  Government 
oflQclals  in  handling  the  program  have 
been  thinking  about  a  device  under 
which  our  aid  funds  would  be  put  into 
an  international  pot.  and  when  that  in- 
ternational pot  distributes  the  money,  it 
will  not  be  affected  by  expropriation 
within  a  certain  country,  and  in  that  way 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  avoid  the 
impact  of  this  amendment. 

I  say  I  do  not  know  that  is  the  case, 
and  I  do  not  allege  that  it  Is;  but  I  have 
heard  rumors  that  that  Is  one  device 
which  has  been  discussed  as  a  means  of 
getting  around  this  so-called  Hlcken- 
looper  amendment  and  still  getting  the 
money  to  some  of  these  countries, 
through  an  international  Intermediary  or 
pot  or  account. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  all  and  sundry 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  elsewhere  that  of  course  that 
would  l>e  a  most  inexcusable  subterfuge 
and  avoidance  of  the  clear  intent,  not 
only  of  this  legislation,  but  also  of  the 
win  of  the  Senate  itself,  in  my  judgment. 
I  do  not  say  that  anyone  in  the  State 
Department  Is  attempting  to  do  that; 
but  those  rumors  have  been  going  around. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    So  do  I. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  provi- 
sions we  have  written  into  the  bill  con- 
template aiding  the  countries  to  which 
we  are  sending  help  and  contemplate 
insuring  the  doing  of  justice  to  the  Amer- 
ican Investors  whom  we  are  encouraging 
to  make  Investments  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  about  another 
point.  He  has  pointed  out  the  bankrupt 
condition  of  the  Argentine  economy  be- 
cause of  the  governmental  ownership  of 
the  railroads  and  the  oil  mineral  mines 
since  1958. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  also  the 
telephones. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  also  the  tele- 
phones and  other  public  services.  In  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Iowa  made  a 
few  minutes  ago  to  the  Senate,  he  said: 

The  plight  of  the  Oovemment-run  rail- 
roads provides  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
economic  chaos  which  has  been  allowed  to 
develop.  The  volume  of  freight  carried  has 
fallen  from  60  million  tons  in  1942  to  less 
than  30  million  tons;  yet  in  the  same  period, 
the  numt>er  of  railroad  workers  has  climbed 
from  90.000  to  over  225.000.  The  result  is 
an  annual  deficit  of  some  $300  million  which 
the  Government  is  forced  to  cover. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  the 
inevitable  result  that  has  so  frequently 
come  from  government  takeovers  and 
government  operation  of  what  should  be 
private  enterprise  and  private  business. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  In  un- 
derstanding that  in  1942,  90.000  workers 
handled  60  million  tons  of  freight,  but 
after  the  Government  there  took  over 
the  railroads,  the  number  of  railroad 
workers  increased  to  225,000.  but  they 
handled  only  30  million  tons  of  freight? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect, according  to  information  which 
I  have  received  and  which  I  believe  cor- 
rect. That  is  a  fantastic  situation,  but 
it  is  stated  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  said  by  certain 
labor  leaders  that  unless  certain  things 
are  done  In  the  United  States,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take  over  the  U.S.  rail- 
roads. I  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  that  were  to  be  done  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment  we  would  fol- 
low the  same  course — led  by  the  devil- 
that  has  been  followed  in  countries  that 
have  tried  to  socialize  the  public  utility 
services. 

Mr.      HICKENLOOPER.     In      almost 
every  Instance — and  I  know  this  occurred 
not  only  in  Argentina,  but  also  in  a  great 
many   other  countries — when   the   gov- 
ernments   took    over    those    businesses, 
political    pressures    on    the    legislative 
bodies  and  the  other  political  bodies  in 
those   countries  forced   an   increase   in 
the  nimaber  of  jobs  in  those  industries. 
It  was  said.  "Put  this  man  to  work"  or 
"Put  this  political  henchman  to  work"; 
and  thus  the  emplosmient  rolls  became 
filled  with  political  henchmen,  until  the 
result  was  as  in  the  case  of  the  Argen- 
tine railroads,  on  which  the  volume  of 
freight  has  decreased  from  60  million 
tons  in  1942  to  less  than  30  million  tons, 
although  in  the  same  period  the  number 
of  railroad  workers  there  increased  from 
90,000  to  more  than  225.000  who  now 
handle  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  freight  formerly  han- 
dled by  the  much  smaller  number  of  em- 
ployees.   A  similar  development  has  oc- 
curred   in    very    many    places    in    the 
world;    and   it  seems   that.   Inevitably, 
when  the  government  takes  over,  the 
political  pressure  to  create   a   job  for 
"good  old  Joe  who  worked  for  us  down 
in  the  third  precinct"  has  its  effect,  and 
employment  is  thus  Increased  greatly, 
but  inefficiency  also  develops. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was 
visiting  In  one  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  I  talked  with  the  president  of 
that  country,  which  4  or  5  years  there- 
tofore had  taken  over  the  railroads  and 
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the  telephone  system.  He  said  he  was 
trying  then  not  only  to  have  some  kind 
of  compensation  paid  to  those  companies, 
but  also  to  get  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  telephone  company  to  take  back 
their  utilities  and  operate  them  again, 
because  his  government  could  not  op- 
erate them  satisfactorily,  and  was 
swamped  by  the  burden  of  making  the 
attempt  to  operate  them,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  operate 
them  efficiently.  So  that  is  the  situa- 
tion which  develops  again  and  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank  has.  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  granting  of  financial  aid  to  Ar- 
gentina, insisted  that  the  overstaffed 
labor  force  of  the  raiiroadf  there  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  60,000.  I  refer  to  that 
as  corroboration  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  regard  to 
what  has  happened  in  Argentina, 
through  its  panacea  of  govemmentally 
operated  railroads. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  get 
to  the  subject  of  mining  of  oil  by  the 
Argentina  Government. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  say  that  by  1958.  al- 
though Argentina  was  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  oil  in  the  ground,  the  na- 
tion was  importing  oil  and  was  not  able 
to  supply  its  own  needs. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  must  take 
some  exception  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  Argentina  found  itself  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  oil.  The 
trouble  was  that  Argentina  thought  there 
was  oil  there,  but  they  had  been  unable 
to  develop  it  in  sufficient  quantities  any- 
where nearly  to  meet  their  needs.  They 
could  not  bring  out  the  oil.  They  thought 
the  oil  was  there.  That  Is  why  they 
brought  in  American  companies  and 
asked  them  to  enter  into  contracts  to  try 
to  develop  the  oil  that  they  hoped  was 
there.  Some  was  being  developed,  but 
not  very  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  oil  mining  com- 
panies were  govemmentally  operated? 

Mr.  mCKENIiOOPER.  They  had  been 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  by  1958 
Argentina's  total  annual  oil  production 
amounted  to  only  36  million  barrels  of 
oil.  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  import 
approximately  66  million  barrels  to  meet 
its  needs? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  OU  was.  In  fact,  the 
l&rgest  import  item  and  cost  roughly  $22 
million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  government 
called  in  the  American  companies  and 


gave  up  Its  own  proclivity  toward  gov- 
ernmental operation,  what  was  the  ex- 
perience in  producing  oil  In  Argentina? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  "nie  experi- 
ence was  that  the  American  companies 
went  into  Argentina  under  omtracts 
with  the  Argentina  Government  and  be- 
gan to  develop  the  oilfields  and  explore 
for  new  deposits.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  there  was  only  about  a  4-  or  5 -year 
period  in  which  not  alone  American 
know-how,  techniques,  and  machinery 
were  used,  but  also  American  capital 
went  in  there.  It  was  private  money  and 
not  government  money.  By  1962  pro- 
duction had  risen  to  about  100  million 
barrels. 

Prom  approximately  36  million  bar- 
rels the  production  had  risen  to  100  mil- 
lion barrels.  Imports  went  down  from 
65  million  barrels  to  20  million  barrels. 
Meanwhile  the  population  of  Argentina 
had  gone  up.  The  number  of  auto- 
mobiles in  Argentina  had  risen.  The  lise 
of  oil  had  gone  up.  So  they  needed  a 
great  deal  more  oil  in  1962  than  they  did 
in  1958. 

One  or  two  automobile  factories  were 
started  in  Argentina.  The  need  for  oil 
was  exp£mded.  The  production  of  the 
American  companies  with  American 
capital  and  know-how  had  reduced  the 
import  necessity  and  increased  the  pro- 
duction. 

This  year  they  owe  one  company  about 
$28  million  for  oil  that  had  been  pro- 
duced and  handed  over  to  them.  They 
have  not  paid  for  it  all,  and  they  owe 
some  other  companies  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  freely  predicted  that  had  Argentina 
gone  ahead  in  an  unrestricted  OF>eration 
under  the  contracts,  by  the  end  of  1963 
Argentina  would  have  been  practically 
self-supporting  in  oil.  In  another  2  or  3 
years  Argentina  could  have  been  a  net 
exporting  nation  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  oil. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  record  shows 
that  in  Argentina  the  state-owned  petro- 
leum industry  was  opened  to  private 
enterprise  in  1958.  American  and  Eu- 
rop>ean  companies  are  now  operating 
throughout  the  country.  Although  ap- 
proximately $280  million  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  saved  yearly,  and  Argentina  is 
virtually  self-sufficient  in  oil,  the  national 
oil  monopoly  has  dissipated  its  earnings 
and  requires  budget  support  from  the 
central  government.  Is  that  in  sub- 
stance the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  is  the  evider^e 
wliicb  wc  I1&V6 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  get 
down  to  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
urging.  Argentina  asked  foreign  capital 
to  come  in  and  operate  the  industry 
privately. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Contracts 
were  made  with  the  companies  involved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  went  in  in  1958. 
Now  Argentina  is  threatening  to  breach 
the  contracts 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  To  nullify 
them. 

Mr.  LADSCHK  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  offered 
contemplates  an  avoidance  of  that  pur- 
pose and  effoi-t? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Not  exactly. 
We  recogniise  the  sovereignty  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation  to  do  almost  anything  it 
desires  to  do  within  its  own  boundaries. 
We  reserve  the  right  of  sovereignty  here. 

What  we  would  say  is  that  If  the  Gov- 
errunent  seizes  American  property  which 
is  lawfully  there  under  an  agreement 
without  full  compensation  for  the  dam- 
ages and  the  loss  caused  and  for  the 
property  they  have  seized,  we  reserve  the 
right  to  determine  what  we  will  do  with 
our  aid  money.  We  would  withdraw  our 
aid  money.  We  would  not  attempt  to 
superimpose  oiu-  ideas  of  sovereignty 
upon  Argentina  or  upon  any  other  coun- 
try, but  we  would  reserve  the  right  to 
say  what  we  will  do  with  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country.  We  would 
withdraw  aid  from  them  and  give  them 
no  more  aid,  if  they  proposed  to  play 
that  kind  of  game. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiiator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  participation  in  the  present 
discussion.  Several  months  ago  I  read 
in  an  article  that  one  could  travel  60 
kilometers  in  Argentina  for  the  amount 
of  pesos  which  would  be  equal  to  2% 
cents  of  American  money.  I  coiild  not 
believe  the  statement.  I  had  an  investi- 
gation made.  The  report  was  that  in 
Argentina,  for  the  equivalent  of  2% 
cents,  one  could  travel  60  kilometers  on 
the  govenmientally  operated  transporta- 
tion system. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Thirty-six 
miles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  charge. 
The  amount  was  not  adequate  to  liqui- 
date the  costs.  For  that  reason,  the 
Argentine  Govenunent  Is  in  the  distress- 
ing position  in  which  It  now  fijids  itself. 
That  is  why  practically  all  the  socialisti- 
cally  operated  countries  are  lllcewise  at- 
tempting to  meet  such  conditions  as  I 
have  described. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  example 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  could 
be  applied  to  quite  a  number  of  coim- 
tries.  I  have  in  mind  one  particiUar 
small  Latin  American  country  in  which 
the  government  owns  the  telephone  sys- 
tem. Theoretically,  one  could  talk  from 
one  side  of  the  country  clear  across  to 
the  other  side  for  the  equivalent  of  about 
22  cents.  Why?  Because  the  govern- 
ment owns  the  system  and  the  govern- 
ment is  afraid  of  political  reprisals  at 
the  polls  if  the  rates  are  raised  to  the 
point  at  which  the  system  would  be  at 
least  halfway  self-supporting.  They 
pour  more  money  into  the  operation  and 
thus  subsidize  it  heavily.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  unless  the  average  person 
pays  a  handsome  sum  for  a  telephone, 
he  carmot  get  a  telephone  without  a  6- 
or  7-year  wait.  He  might  not  get 
through  on  the  long-distance  telephone 
lines  anjTway,  but  if  he  could,  the  cost 
would  be  about  22  cents.  Tliat  is  the 
rate  for  a  call  clear  across  the  country. 
Political  pressure  will  not  permit  them 
to  char;^e  a  realistic  and  in-aciical  rate 
to  pay  the  necessary  costs  and  provide 
a  decent  or  proper  telephone  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  contribution. 
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Mr.  HICKENI/X)PER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  not  Intended  to  take  this  long 
this  evening,  but  I  beUeve  a  great  many 
points  have  been  cleared  up. 

I  should  now  like  to  read  a  letter  which 
came  Into  my  ofDce  last  Saturday.  I 
have  given  it  my  attention  last  night  and 
this  morning.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  quite  conversant  with  Latin 
America.  I  do  not  know  him  personally, 
but  I  have  talked  with  him  on  the  tele- 
phone. His  name  is  Eric  N.  Baklanoff. 
director  of  the  Graduate  Center  for 
South  Aiherican  Studies,  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville.  Tenn. 

I  believe  this  letter  is  quite  pertinent 
and  makes  some  very  telling  points.  Mr. 
Baklanoff  has  specialized  in  Latin 
America,  Its  development  and  its  eco- 
nomics. I  have  permission  to  use  his 
letter. 
The  letter  is  dated  November  6.  1963: 
DsAm  Skhatob  Hickenix>opks  ;  I  should  like 
to  commend  you  on  the  provision  which  you 
have  attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bUl  to  safe- 
guard the  legitimate  Interests  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  corporations  abroad. 

In  respect  to  the  cxurent  Investment  cU- 
mate  In  Latin  America,  VS.  Investors  have 
been  disengaging  themselves  from  the  area 
for  good  reasons.  Brazil  has  expropriated 
•  145  million  of  US-owned  utilities  without 
compensation  and  nationalist  politicians 
there  are  casting  hungry  eyes  upon  the 
largely  Canadian  owned  $800  million  Brazil- 
ian Traction  Co.  The  recently  enacted  prof- 
Its  remittance  law  penalizes  the  reinvestment 
of  pronts  by  foreign  companies  in  that  coun- 
try and  In  the  current  year  the  flow  of  private 
foreign  capital  to  Brazil  Is  a  Uny  fraction  of 
the  high  levels  sustained  in  the  period 
195«-61.  Creeping  expropriation  of  foreign- 
owned  utUlty  companies  has  t)een  common- 
place throughout  LaUn  America  as  utility 
rates  were  frozen  by  official  decree  during  the 
course  of  Inflationary  rises  in  money  costs 
and  prices.  The  consequence,  of  course,  has 
been  a  squeeze  on  proflts.  failure  of  new 
Investment  In  this  key  sector,  and  poor  serv- 
ice. Government-induced  shortages  and  in- 
adequate service  then  becomes  the  "grounds" 
for  nationalizing  the  foreign  firms  to  put  an 
end.  once  and  for  all.  to  their  allegedly  "ex- 
ploitative" and  "abusive"  practices. 

In  Venezuela  and  Peru  Castro-Communiats 
have  with  impunity  sabotaged  VS.  property 
valued  In  the  millions.  In  ChUe,  the  U.S. 
copper  companies  have  been  paying  taxes  to 
the  Chilean  National  Government  equal  to 
86  percent  of  net  profits — 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  believe  the 
latest  figure  is  87  percent  of  the  net 
profits.  That  Is  my  best  information — 
and  expropriation  of  their  holdings  la  a 
credible  posslblUty  after  the  next  presiden- 
tial election  In  that  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
new  Argentine  administration  is  moving  to 
unilaterally  break  Its  contracts  with  the  for- 
eign oil  companies  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter  although  It  is  recognized  that  these 
companies,  by  making  Argentina  self-s\iffl- 
clent  In  petroleum,  have  saved  that  country 
roughly  $300  mllUon  annually  In  foreign  ex- 
change resources. 

The  suggestion,  Increasingly  advanced  In 
o\rr  country,  that  -the  VS.  Government 
should  lns\ire  private  firms  against  expropri- 
ation by  Latin  American  governments  Is  not 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
elementary:  public  funds  committed  by  us  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  would  Increasingly 
be  used  to  ball  out  private  American  com- 
panies rather  than  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin  American  coun- 
trlea. 


In  the  absence  of  totalitarian  police  state 
rule  In  Latin  America,  which  would  extract 
capital  from  workers  and  peasants  as  well 
as  provide  the  requisite  industrial  discipline, 
it  becomes  necessary.  If  economic  develop- 
ment Is  desired,  to  rely  heavUy  on  a  struc- 
ture of  Incentives  among  which  the  mone- 
tary factor  Is  necessarUy  Important.  If  our 
premise  Is  correct,  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  proper  procedure  for  oux  Government 
would  be  to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  re- 
move as  many  of  the  pollUcal  uncertainties 
which  currently  face  private  Investors  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

One  answer.  I  believe.  Is  power  politics — 
less  at  home  and  more  abroad:  penalize  un- 
acceptable behavior,  reward  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us;  differentiate  between  trusted 
allies  and  uncommitted  opportunist  states 
to  the  benefit  of  the  former.  For  example. 
If  country  B  in  LaUn  America  threatens  to 
"go  Communist"  because  of  a  short-fall  In 
VS.  public  assistance,  let's  put  that  threat 
to  the  test. 

In  short,  we  are  a  great  power  (some  like 
to  call  us  the  "Colossus  of  the  North") 
among  nations.  For  a  change,  let's  act  like 
one. 

Sincerely, 

Baic  N.  Baklanoff, 

Director. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  we 
have  discussed  Argentina  today  at  great 
length,  but  the  same  principle  applies 
to  Chile.  Peru,  or  any  other  country  in 
Latin  America.  It  applied  to  Honduras, 
when  that  country  threatened  to  ex- 
propriate American  property  several 
months  ago.  It  would  apply  to  any  Latin 
American  country  which  attempted  to 
expropriate  and  seize  the  property  of 
Americans,  legitimately  Invested  in  those 
countries  with  the  prior  approval  and 
agreement  of  those  countries.  So,  I  da 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  this  evenii^ 
that  we  are  talking  about  only  Argen- 
tina. We  are  also  talking  about  a  pos- 
sible wave  of  expropriation  and  seizure 
which  might  sweep  across  the  Latin 
American  continent  because  It  may  be 
"easy  money"  to  seize  the  property  of 
the  "Yankees  to  the  north." 

It  also  would  apply  to  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

It  already  has  applied  to  Ceylon,  and 
it  will  apply  to  any  other  country  In 
the  world  tliat  wishes  to  get  something 
for  nothing  from  "Uncle  Bountiful," 
who  has  been  quite  generous  during  the 
past  15  to  20  years  in  his  largess.  The 
countries  which  really  need  our  aid 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  stabilize  themselves,  to  advance 
themselves,  to  live  with  the  family  of 
nations,  a  status  to  which  they  aspire 
and  which  we  hope  they  will  attain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing articles  and  editorials: 

An  article  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  October  21.  1963,  en- 
tiUed  "OU  Contracts  in  Argentina 
Threatened." 

An  article  published  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  November  10.  written 
by  Barnard  L.  Collier,  entitled  "Fury 
Impends  Over  Argentina — U.S.  Oil  Pinna 
To  Be  Dealt  Out." 

An  article  printed  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  November  11.  1963. 
written  by  Isaac  A.  Levi,  and  entitled 


"Argentina  Rules  Out  Renewal  of  Oil 
Contracts." 

An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  November  12,  1963,  entitled  "U.S. 
Envoys  Pall  To  Convince  Argentina  To 
Keep  Pacts  With  Foreign  Oil  Concerns." 
An  Associated  Press  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  November 
12.  1963.  enUtled  "Argentina  ReafUrms 
Oil  Annulments." 

An  Associated  Press  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  for  November 
11.  1963.  enUUed  "Latins  Seeking  Great- 
er Voice  on  U.S.  Aid." 

An  article  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  12.  1963,  written  by 
Edward  C.  Burks,  and  entitled  "Argen- 
tina Bars  Oil-Pact  Accord." 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  13.  1963.  written  by 
Juan  De  Onis,  and  entitled  "LaUn  Lead- 
ers See  Crisis  in  Alliance  for  Progress. ' 
An  article  written  by  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Burks,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Wednesday.  November  13. 
1963.  entitled  "Argentina  Hints  Oil  Pacts 
Won't  Be  Continued. ' 

An  article  published  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  November  13.  1963. 
written  by  Bertram  B.  Johansson,  and 
entitled.  "Argentina:  U.S.-Ald  Crisis." 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  11.  1963,  enti- 
tled "The  Alliance  Founders." 

An  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  November  13.  1963,  entitled 
"Cracks  in  the  Alliance." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  could  fill 
the  Rbcoro  with  clippings  and  news 
stories  from  across  the  seas  and  in  other 
areas,  but  I  put  these  numerous  clippings 
in  the  Rkcord  to  show  that  this  is  a 
movement  that  has  received  consider- 
able attention,  suid  that  there  is  a  great 
basis  for  apprehension. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed following  my  remarks  a  study  which 
I  have  had  made,  entitled  "Creeping  Ex- 
propriation"; as  well  as  another  result 
of  a  little  research,  which  is  entitled 
"Some  Recent  Instances  or  Threats  of 
Creeping  Expropriation."  with  the  speci- 
fication at  the  top  of  the  paper  that 
they  are  only  examples,  and  it  is  not 
an  exhaustive  listing,  referring  to  such 
countries  as  Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela. 
Colombia,  Canada.  Ceylon,  and  France, 
showing  various  stages  of  seizure  of 
American  property  and  expropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  bill,  under  the  heading  "Major 
Instances  of  Expropriation  of  Property 
Belonging  to  U.S.  Nationals  Since  World 
War  n."  This  study  was  developed  as 
of  early  1962.  It  merely  Indicates  that 
the  problem  has  been  with  ua  a  consid- 
erable time.  I  refer  to  pages  93,  94,  and 
95  of  the  committee  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  commit- 
tee in  the  introduction  and  perfection 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Hlcken- 
looper  amendment,  which  I  believe,  suid 
I  am  sure  the  committee  believes,  would 
apply  to  situations  such  as  he  has  de- 
scribed in  Argentina  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  think  that  in  fostering  this  amend- 
ment he  has  rendered  a  great  service  and 
that  It  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
the  amendment  applies  to  the  situation 
In  Argentina.  If  the  officials  of  that 
country  have  any  respect  for  or  hope  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  they  will  find 
a  way  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  In  other  words,  if  they 
insist  on  expropriation,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  a  process  of  decompensa- 
tion, as  provided  for  by  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  has  been  helpful  in  ob- 
taining an  objective  study  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  committee,  and  who  has  con- 
tributed valuable  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  best  approach  a  difficult  situation. 

It  Is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  that  of  members  of  the  committee,  to 
impose  conditions  or  situations  which 
are  so  oppressive  that  they  will  not  work. 
We  want.  In  fairness,  equity,  and  de- 
cency, to  assist  other  coimtries  to  estab- 
lish themselves  on  a  basis  of  stability 
and  progress.  That  is  what  we  are 
cearching  for.  But  I  am  sure  most  of 
us  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  them  to 
continue  along  the  lines  which  they  have 
been  following  will  lead  to  nothing  but 
economic  chaos  and  desti-uction — from 
which  we  hope  we  can  lift  them,  if  our 
aid  counts  for  anything.  If  it  does  not, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  take  advantage' 
of  the  bounty  which  American  taxpayers 
are  supplying  them,  we  had  better  pull 
out  and  see  what  will  happen. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  with  those 
countries  a  basis  of  equity,  fairness,  de- 
cency, and  appropriate  concepts  of 
property  and  moral  rights,  such  as  their 
own  citizens  have,  and  that  we  can  make 
progress.  I  rely  upon  the  State  De- 
partment to  be  cooperative  In  using  its 
vigor,  authority,  and  great  Influence  in 
accomplishing  this  objective. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  appreciate  the  patience  of  Sen- 
ators In  listening  to  my  remarks,  but  I 
believe  this  is  a  record  which  we  have 
made  for  a  firm  understanding  by  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  there  is  an  end 
to  our  gullibility  or  our  unrequited 
bounty,  and  that  while  we  are.  I  am  sure, 
willing  to  go  far  in  our  assistance  to 
other  countries,  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  will  not  go.  Other  countries 
had  better  understand  this  quickly,  not 
only  for  their  own  general  progress,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  common  gosU  of  the 


advancement  of  human  liberty  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

ExHisrr  1 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Oct.  21. 1963] 

On.  CONTEACTS  IN  Arcemtima  Thskatened 

BcTKNos  Aires. — The  newspaper  La  Naclon 
says  that  contracts  between  the  Argentine 
Government  and  private  oil  companies  soon 
will  be  annulled  by  presidential  decree. 

La  Naclon  gave  no  source  for  its  Informa- 
tion. It  merely  said  the  contracts  with  pri- 
vate oil  companies  "will,  according  to  our 
best  references,  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
an  executive  branch  decree"  to  be  Issued  in 
the  near  future. 

Meanwhile.  It  added.  President  lUia's  new 
cabinet  Is  consulting  various  government 
agencies  and  experts  on  the  subject. 

According  to  La  Naclon.  once  annulled, 
both  the  contracts  and  the  new  decree  scrap- 
ping them  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
consideration. 

Most  of  the  contracts  Involve  American 
companies.  They  were  negotiated  and  signed 
In  1958  at  the  start  of  deposed  President 
Prondlzl's  government  In  an  effort  to  boost 
Argentina's  oil  production. 

Argentina,  at  the  time,  spent  about  $250 
million  Importing  oil  from  abroad  to  nmke 
up  Its  production  deficit.  All  phases  of  pro- 
duction wer&pionopollzed  by  a  state  agency. 

Since.  Argentina  has  become  nearly  self- 
sufficient  in  oil  and  even  has  some  small 
surpluses  for  export.  Experts  claim  the  enor- 
mous boost  in  production  was  brought 
about  by  the  contracts,  wiiich  still  left  full 
title  of  the  oil  extracted  to  the  state. 

President  lUla's  Peoples  Radical  Party 
(UCRP)  won  this  year's  special  general  elec- 
tions with  "annulment  at  oU  contracts"  as 
the  main  plank  In  Its  campaign. 

The  UCRP  and  other  parties  have  re- 
peatedly criticized  the  oil  contracts  of  the 
Prondlzl  administration  as  "Illegal"  on  the 
premise  that  Mr.  Prondlzl  never  submitted 
them  to  Congress  for  consideration. 

Critics  also  say  the  contracts  enable  the 
ccMnpanies  to  overcharge  for  the  oU.  They 
assert  that  better  terms,  much  more  favor- 
able to  the  government  could  have  been 
negotiated. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Trtbune, 

Nov.  10. 1B6S] 

PUBY    Impends    Ovee    Aeoentina,    U.S.    On. 

TisMB  To  Be  Dealt  Out 

( By  Barnard  L.  CoUler ) 

In  spite  of  all  the  VS.  bellowing  and  coo- 
ing to  get  him  to  change  his  mind.  Argen- 
tina's newly  elected  President  Arttu-o  nila 
is  stuck.  He  is  going  to  keep  his  campaign 
pledge  and  nullify  the  6-year-old  contracts 
with  eight  U.S.  oil  companies. 

The  move  is  likely  to  come  soon — probably 
within  a  week.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman's 
chat  with  Mr,  nUa  last  week,  in  which  "that 
touchy  subject"  was  so  carefully  broached, 
will  alter  the  plans  for  cancellation. 

And  Just  as  sure  are  the  repercussions  the 
Argentine  decision  will  provoke.  An  enor- 
mous fuss  Is  Imminent  In  the  U.S.  Congress; 
the  majority  of  the  oil  companies  Involved 
are  set  to  attack  the  "ultra-nationalist  blun- 
der." The  State  Department  win  fret.  And 
again  the  Alliance  for  Progress  concept  will 
be  endangered. 

CAN'T  BACK  DOWN 

But  63-year-old  President  lUia.  a  country 
doctor  turned  politician,  who  wooed  a  lot 
of  nationalistic  Argentine  votes  last  July  by 
promising  to  annul  the  controversial  con- 
tracts. Is  In  no  position  to  back  down.  The 
realities  of  Argentine  politics  and  the  chau- 


vinistic passions  oil  arouses  In  Argentina 
would  make  reversal  tantamount  to  Jumping 
off  the  Casa  Rosada  Presidential  Palace  roof. 

"Therefore,"  says  a  high  Argentine  diplo- 
matic official,  "the  thing  must  be  done,  the 
furor  allowed  to  pass  over.  Then  some  cool- 
headed  negotiating  can  take  place." 

That  is  the  optimistic  viewpoint.  What 
bothers  many  observers  both  In  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  is  whether  the  matter 
will  explode  into  such  a  messy  issue  that 
the  prospects  for  negotiation  will  evaporate 
In  the  white  heat  of  nastlness  and  Invective 
on  both  sides. 

At  the  moment  this  Is  a  strong  possibility. 
The  first  shock  waves  of  the  contract  can- 
cellation are  sure  to  be  felt  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  Is  In  no  mood  these  days  to  cater 
to  the  whims  of  foreign  governments  when 
it  comes  to  tampering  with  U.S.  Investments 
legally  made. 

FOREIGN   Am 

Most  distiirbing  is  the  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  put  up  by  Senator  Bourkx  B. 
HICKENLOOPER,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  which 
would  make  statutory  a  suspension  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  any  country  which  decides  to 
"repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  or 
agreements"  with  U.S.  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions. 

If  Dr.  lUia  goes  through  with  the  oil  can- 
cellations. Senator  Hickenloopers  provision 
would  directly  apply  to  Argentina — a  grim 
prospect  for  a  country  trying  to  recover  from 
almost  8  years  of  total  economic  chaos. 

If  aid  to  Argentina  Is  cut  off  under  the 
Hlckenlooper  measure,  a  good  many  people 
will  agree  that  the  Argentines  are  getting 
just  what  they  deserve.  Foremost  among 
these  are  several  oil  company  men  who 
pressed  Senator  Hickenloopee  Into  tacking 
on  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  de- 
scribes as  a  "shock  treatment"  to  make  It 
clear  that  Congress  takes  seriously  treatment 
of  U.S.  industry  abroad. 

The  oilmen  contend  that  when  the  con- 
tracts were  signed  with  the  regime  of  former 
President  Arturo  Prondlzl  back  In  1958. 
everything  was  done  In  good  faith. 

"We  stuck  our  necks  out  to  Invest  In  Ar- 
gentina," says  one  oil  executive,  "and  we 
produced  more  than  anyone  could  have 
hoped  for.  The  contracts  were  and  are  per- 
fectly legal  and  binding.  Now  that  we  stand 
to  make  some  profit,  the  Argentines  are 
reneging." 

Unquestionably,  the  VS.  oil  companies 
which  were  given  contracts  to  drill,  produce 
and  sell  oU  to  the  Argentine  oU  monopoly 
Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Plscales  (YPP)  did 
a  remarkable  job. 

In  1958,  the  Argentine  economy  was  sag- 
ging under  a  «250-inmion-a-year  foreign 
trade  deficit  because  It  was  forced  to  import 
the  bulk  of  Its  oil  products.  Within  3  years 
after  the  contracts  were  signed,  the  nation 
was  virtually  self-sufficient  in  oil  and  the 
debt  was  wiped  out. 

The  contractors  were  glveu  areas  for  ex- 
ploration (not  land  concessions)  by  YPF, 
and  took  the  risk  of  finding  <w  not  finding 
oil  there.  At  least  three  of  the  oil  companies 
found  few  gushers;  others  struck  oil  quickly 
and  under  the  contracts  delivered  all  that 
was  pumped  to  YPP  for  a  predetermined 
IM-loe  ranging  from  $1.75  a  barrel  to  $139  a 
barrel.  The  standard  import  price  for  oil  to 
Argentina  befcwe  the  contracts,  according  to 
the  oilmen,  was  $2.60  a  barrel. 

In  all,  U.S.  oU  companies  invested  and  re- 
invested nearly  $350  million  In  their  Argen- 
tine operations — one  of  the  largest  injections 
of  private  capital  ever  made  in  Latin  America. 
"Sure,  we  stood  to  make  profits  commensu- 
rate with  our  risks — ^we  Invested  nearly  $100 
mUIion  In  wUdcattlng  and  development  on 
an  If-cotne,"  said  one  oU  spokesman. 
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"But  all  ova  equipment  ia  now  the  property 
of  TPP  and  we  found  oil  and  pumped  It — 
which  U  something  TPP  could  never  have 
done,"  he  added. 

MATIONAUffnC    nVTB 

Although  moet  knowledgeable  Argentines 
agree  that  YPP  had  a  dllQcuIt  time  finding  oil 
In  a  crankcaae,  they  are  now  In  the  grip  of 
a  nationalistic  fever  that  according  to  State 
Department  sources — and  also  the  oilmen — 
has  ruled  out  any  effective  negotiation  on 
the  matter  so  far. 

In  fM-evlous  statements.  Dr.  Illla  has  said 
firmly  that  the  contracts  would  be  annulled 
but  would  Immediately  be  renegotiated  on 
terms  more  acceptable  to  Argentina.  The 
new  terms  would  most  likely  Include  a  re- 
duction In  sale  price  to  TPP,  more  Argentine 
representation  in  operations,  and  an  end  to 
tax  benefits  for  the  oil  companies. 

But  the  U.S.  oil  men  are  worried  that  an 
upsurge  of  even  stronger  nationalism  might 
rule  out  Dr.  Illla's  "honest  good  intentions" 
In  renegotiating  the  contracts  and  result  In 
outright  confiscation. 

If  the  companies  are  Indeed  expropriated 
there  would  be  no  way — the  ple-ln-the-sky 
schemes  of  some  Argentine  nationalists  not- 
withstanding— to  reimburse  the  companies 
with  anywhere  near  the  amount  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled. 

SILLT  PLANS 

Says  one  Argentine  businessman:  "There 
are  silly  plans  to  pay  off  the  companies  out 
of  profits  TPP  would  make  over  the  next  4 
years  or  so.  This  Is  absiird.  Plrst,  TPP  Is 
not  capable  of  making  a  profit;  second.  It 
needs  all  the  funds  It  can  get  for  already 
accrued  debts.  Like  It  or  not,  Argentina 
must  find  some  way  to  get  along  with  the  oil 
companies — but  the  oil  companies  must-  also 
realize  that  they  must  compromise." 

At  the  moment.  It  appears  that  unless  one 
side  or  the  other  grows  childishly  rash  or 
irate,  a  compromise  can  be  worked  out. 

According  to  many  oil  men,  the  companies 
are  ready  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  new  con- 
tracts If  Dr.  niia  will  only  give  assurances 
that  he  can  get  a  green  light  on  doing  so.  Up 
to  now,  the  oil  men  claim,  they  have  not  tried 
to  press  the  renegotiation  issue  because  the 
mia  government,  caught  up  In  the  national- 
ist tide,  has  merely  repeated  over  and  over 
that  the  nullification  will  take  place  to 
soothe  the  national  conscience. 

The  nationalists  continue  to  raise  the  issue 
of  the  contracts  alleged  illegality,  charging 
that  the  Prondizl  regime  violated  the  con- 
stitution, harmed  the  economy,  and  agreed  to 
pay  far  too  much  for  the  oil  the  contractors 
pumped. 

SILZMT    MXN 

The  Argentine  press  gives  these  charges 
large  play  and,  not  wanting  to  indulge  in  an 
all-out  battle  now,  moet  Argentine  business- 
men— even  those  opposed  to  the  niillifica- 
tlon — have  kept  silent  on  the  matter,  hoping 
for  a  coollng-off  period. 

For  their  part,  the  U-S.  oil  men.  constantly 
peppered  by  implications  that  too  many  pay- 
offs were  made  to  get  the  contracts,  have 
been  content  to  postpone  any  really  hard 
negotiations  and  merely  say:  "The  contracts 
are  good.    There  was  no  hanky-panky." 

If  both  sides  stick  to  a  hard  line  after  the 
cancellations,  most  observers  agree  that  the 
result  can  only  be  a  catastrophe  for  Argen- 
tina and  a  blow  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Unless  quick  action  on  renegotiation  is  taken, 
the  filght  of  foreign  capital  from  Argentina 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  swift  and  devastating. 

If  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  is  put 
Into  effect,  the  reaction  in  Argentina  and  tne 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  is  sure  to  be  unani- 
mously anti-United  States — a  fact  which 
even  the  oil  men  who  pushed  tot  the  amend- 
ment admit.  State  Department  officials 
teeak  Into  a  cold  sweat  Jxist  thinking  about 
It. 


What  is  needed  now,  says  one  Latin  Amer- 
ican diplomat,  is  a  period  of  calm  that  isn't 
going  to  come. 

"Dr.  mia  will  annul  the  contracts  and 
there  will  be  the  storm.  But  neither  side 
can  forget  that  the  annulling  isn't  the  end. 
There  must  be  voices  of  reason  who  will  see 
the  political  implications  on  both  sides  and 
realize  that  Argentina  and  the  United 
States — two  matiu-e  nations— can  certainly 
work  out  this  matter  without  a  break  that 
would  be  pitiful  for  all  concerned." 


(Prom  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.   11. 
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AaoKNTiNA    Rules    Out    Rxntwal    of    Oil 

Contracts 

(By  Isaac  A.  Levi) 

BuxNos  AiKES. — Oil  company  executives 
are  showing  concern  at  a  statement  by  the 
Argentine  undersecretary  of  power  and  fuels 
that  their  contracts  with  the  Government — 
once  canceled — will  not  be  renegotiated. 

The  undersecretary,  Juan  Sabato.  told 
newsmen  the  Government's  special  oil  study 
commission  "has  absolutely  discarded  all 
possibility  of  renegotiating  these  contracts." 

Oil  company  executives  refused  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  but  many  of  them  expressed 
concern  privately  at  tSx.  Sabato's  statenient. 
Word  had  been  going  around  the  oil  Industry 
this  week  that  some  of  the  contracts — once 
annulled — woxild    be    renegotiated. 

CONTXACTS     CHALLKNGKD 

Annulment  was  a  main  plank  In  the  elec- 
tion campaign  platform  of  President  Arturo 
Illla's  Peoples'  Radical  Party   (UCRP). 

The  party  maintains  the  contracts  are  il- 
legal because  they  were  not  subjected  to 
congressional  approval  when  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Arturo  Prondlzl's  government  in  1968- 
59. 

The  UCRP  platform  also  charges  they  are 
harmful  to  Argentina's  interests  and  detri- 
mental to  Tacimlentos  Petroliferos  Piscales 
(YPP) ,  the  Argentine  state  oil  concern. 

Mr.  Sabato  is  the  Government's  foremost 
advocate  for  canceling  the  contracts.  He 
said  the  study  commission  has  already 
drafted  the  necessary  decrees  and  submit- 
ted them  to  President  Illla  for  his  approval 
and  signature. 

"The  situation  is  [now]  in  the  hands  of 
President  Illla,"  he  said.  President  nila  Is 
exp>ected  to  call  a  full-dress  cabinet  meet- 
ing— probably  within  a  few  days — before 
final  action  on  the  measure. 

HISTORT       TRACKO 

Oddly  enough,  the  contracts — about  10 
in  all — were  negotiated  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Sabato's  yoimger  brother,  Arturo.  an  em- 
phatic proponent  of  allowing  the  oil  com- 
panies to  continue  working  here  iinham- 
pered. 

Arturo  was  President  Prondizl  %  personal 
delegate  to  YPP,  and  as  such  was  directly 
responsible  for  negotiating  the  contracts — 
most  of   them  with   U.S. -owned   companies. 

That  was  in  1968.  At  that  time  Argentina 
Imported  66  percent  of  Its  oil,  for  a  total 
value  of  about  9300  million.  Since  then. 
Artiu-o  asserts  private  companies  have  made 
Argentina  nearly  self-sufficient. 

The  combined  investments  of  the  U.S.  oil 
companies  alone  total  an  estimatsd  $397  mil- 
lion. Statements  by  various  Government  of- 
ficials about  the  possibility  of  indemnifica- 
tion are  conflicting. 

Some  Government  officials  indicate  the 
companies  would  be  indenuiified.  Others, 
however,  have  told  reporters  there  will  be  no 
compensation. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  12,  19631 

U.S.  Envoys   Fail  To   CoNviifcx  Axgentima 

To   Kxxp  Pacts  With  Porkion  On.  Con- 

CXRNS 

BxTKiros  AiRKs. — VS.  negotiators  apparently 
failed  In  their  attempt  to  deter  Argentln* 


from  canceling  foreign  oil  contracts  In  this 
South  American  land. 

Hardly  had  Under  Secretary  of  State  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  left  Buenos  Aires  Sunday 
than  the  Argentine  Government  leaked  a 
communique  announcing  its  "sovereign  and 
irrevocable  decision"  to  annul  the  contracts 
this  week. 

The  communique  had  been  designed  as  a 
joint  United  States-Argentina  statement 
after  Mr.  Harrlman  completed  his  talks  with 
President  Arturo  Illla  and  other  Government 
leaders.  But  a  high  Qovernment  source  said 
Mr.  Harrlman  "understandably,  didnt  want 
to  sign." 

President  Illla  and  Mr.  Harrlman  firmly 
stated  their  positions  in  conversations  Sun- 
day, informed  soxirces  said. 

ALLIANCE    rOR    PROGRESS    THRXATEIVKD 

An  authoritative  U.S.  source  said  "failure 
by  the  Argentine  Government  to  act  within 
the  concept  of  the  U.S.  position  can  barm 
this  climate  (for  foreign  capital)  and  with 
it  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

Argentina,  it  was  understood,  has  promised 
to  act  within  the  law  and  to  compensate 
the  foreign  companies  if  the  contracts  are 
annulled.  The  communique,  however,  made 
no  mention  of  Indemnification.  The  United 
States  has  demanded  Just  and  Immediate 
compensation  be  paid. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  McCIintock  is 
known  to  have  planned  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton later  this  month  to  report  on  Mr.  Illla's 
new  administration.  Now  he  may  be  called 
home  earlier. 

In  his  8\iccessful  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Illla  assailed  the  legality  of  the 
1958  foreign  oil  contracts  because  he  charged 
Arturo  Prondizl,  then  Argentina's  President, 
signed  them  without  authorization  from  the 
Argentine  Congress.  Mr.  Dlia  restated  his 
views  in  his  inaugural  address  last  month. 

Under  the  disputed  contracts,  the  foreign 
companies  are  allowed  to  explore  and  develop 
oil  reserves  in  areas  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Argentine  oil  agency.  YPP.  Any  oil  found, 
however,  doesnt  belong  to  the  companies. 
It  must  be  delivered  to  YPP,  which  compen- 
sates the  companies  for  their  expenses  at  a 
predetermined  rate.  Por  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers, the  compensation  amounts  to  91.59 
to  $1.70  a  barrel. 

companies     INSIST    CONTRACTS    ARE     LEGAL 

The  foreign  oil  companies,  mostly  U.S.  con- 
cerns, insist  the  contracts  are  legal  and  that 
under  this  assumption  they  have  Invested 
$397  million  since  1958  in  developing  Argen- 
tina's oil  industry. 

The  Government,  informants  said,  hopes 
that  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  foreign 
companies  can  be  taken  over  by  the  state 
oil  agency,  now  undergoing  reorganization 
at  Mr.  Illla's  order. 

More  information  about  Argentina's  plans 
are  expected  to  be  announced  today  in  a  tele- 
vision and  radio  address  by  Pacundo  Suarez, 
president  of  the  Argentine  oil  agency. 

The  affected  companies  include:  Esso  (Ar- 
gentina) ,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey) ;  Tennessee  Argentina,  S.A., 
a  subsidiary  of  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.;  Pan  American  Argentina  Oil  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana;  Trans- 
world  Drilling  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Kerr- 
McOee  Oil  Industries,  Inc.,  and  units  of 
Contlnential  Oil  Co..  Cities  Service  Oil  Co., 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
Group,  Southeastern  Drilling  Co.  and  Ente 
Nazlonale  Idrocarburi  of  Italy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  13. 
1963) 
ARczNiriNA  RzArriRMs  Oil  Annulments 
Buenos  Aoxs,  November  II. — Despite  U.S. 
warnings,    the    Argentine    Government    re- 
affirmed today  Its  sovereign  and  irrevocable 
decision  to  annul  oil  contracts  with  foreign 
companies,  most  of  them  American. 
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A  high  Goremment  source  said  the  Argen- 
tine position  was  made  clear  to  W.  Averell 
Harrlman,  U^S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs,  In  tallu  with  Government 
leaders  last  weekend. 

Informed  sources  had  reported  Harrlman 
warned  that  cancellation  of  the  oil  contracts 
without  Just  compensation  could  harm  the 
program  of  U.S.  aid  to  Argentina  as  embodied 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

President  Arturo  Illla  emphasized  in  his 
talks  with  Harrlman  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
Robert  McCIintock  that  the  Government 
would  move  in  a  legal  and  nonviolent  man- 
ner, the  Government  source  said.  Indemni- 
fication also  was  promised  "within  the  just 
rights  of  a  company  as  determined  by  law," 
the  source  added. 

However,  there  was  no  mention  of  in- 
demnification in  a  communique  leaked  by 
the  Government.  The  communique  was  to 
have  been  issued  Saturday  as  a  joint  state- 
ment by  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
This  conununique  announced  the  decision  to 
annul  the  contracts  and  said  the  action  will 
be  taken  this  week. 

"Harrlman,  understandably,  did  not  want 
to  sign,"  said  the  source.  "That  was  when 
the  compromise  communique  was  issued 
which  merely  referred  to  the  oil  issue  in 
vague  terms." 

Argentina  insists  the  contracts  are  illegal 
because  they  were  never  submitted  to  Con- 
gress but  were  entered  into  by  a  decree  Issued 
by  Arturo  Prondizl  when  he  was  President. 

Major  oil  company  representatives  met 
with  Harrlman  yesterday  before  he  left  for 
S&o  Paulo  and  an  Important  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  They  told  him  that 
they  too  had  been  unable  to  dent  the  Argen- 
tine attitude  on  the  contracts. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Ster,  Nov.  11, 

1963] 
Latins  Seeking  Greater  Voice  on  U.S.  Aid 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  11. — A  hot 
ministerial  debate  is  looming  over  a  proposal 
to  give  Latin  members  of  the  Alliance  fc»' 
Progress  a  bigger  voice  in  the  administration 
of  Washington's  multl-bllllon-doUar  pro- 
gram. 

The  plan,  already  approved  by  U.S.  and 
Latin  technical  experts,  came  before  top- 
level  representatives  of  the  20-nation  Al- 
liance at  a  conference -Of  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  opening  today. 
U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harrlman  was  expected  to  endorse  the  plan. 

The  idea  behind  the  proposed  change  is 
to  minimize  the  program's  Yankee  overtones 
in  an  effort  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the 
recipients.  The  Alliance,  developed  under 
President  Kennedy's  administration,  has  met 
stiff  resistance  from  the  dominant  conserva- 
tive class  in  most  countries  because  it  calls 
for  reforms  that  would  curtail  their 
privileges. 

clearinghouse  urged 

The  technical  experts  recommended  that 
the  Council  establish  a  permanent  agency 
called  the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  would  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Alliance  projects. 

The  agency,  with  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington would  consist  of  seven  members  se- 
lected by  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

Brazil  was  reported  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed new  setup. 

Several  nations  suggested  that  Brasll — 
which  has  received  more  than  $752  million 
in  foreign  aid  but  has  little  to  show  for  it — 
is  afraid  the  other  Latin  American  nations 
will  be  less  sympathetic  to  her  perennial 
plight  than  the  foreign  money  sources  she 
has  cultivated. 

Also  on  the  Council  agenda  were  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  foreign  trade  and  economic 
integration. 


NO  AS8X7KANCES  ON  OIL 

Mr.  Harrlman  came  to  B&o  Paulo  after 
conferences  in  Argentina  on  that  nation's 
plan  to  annul  oil  contracts  of  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  firms. 

Authoritative  soiirces  in  Buenos  Aires  said 
Mr.  Harrlman  left  without  assurances  that 
the  contracts  would  not  be  canceled.  An 
American  source  there  said : 

"We  did  not  even  find  out  in  our  talks 
with  Government  officials  exactly  why  Argen- 
tina objects  to  the  contracts. 

"It  was  made  very  plain  to  Argentina  that 
it  would  not  make  much  sense  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  make  loans  to  governments 
which  would  abrogate  contracts  and  then 
would  seek  to  do  work  that  could  be  done 
adequately  by  private  firms." 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Nov.  12, 

1963] 
Argentina  Bars  Oil  Pact  Accord — Harriman 

Mission  Is  Called  Failure — Aid  Says  U.S. 

Companies   Owe  Taxes 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  11. — Argentine 
newspapers  said  today  that  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  had  failed  In  his  mission  to  per- 
suade Argentina  to  soften  her  stand  against 
U.S.  oil  companies. 

Hints  that  the  American  companies  In- 
volved might  get  relatively  little  compensa- 
tion when  Argentina  took  them  ovw  were 
also  printed. 

The  leading  afternoon  paper  La  Raz6n 
quoted  Antulio  Pozzlo,  Fuels  and  Energy 
Secretary,  as  having  said  the  companies  owed 
a  huge  amount  of  back  taxes. 

The  compensation  to  them  would  thus 
be  sharply  reduced  when  they  are  taken 
over.  ■  The  Argentine  Government  Intends 
to  cancel  the  contracts  under  which  the 
American  companies  have  been  working  here 
soon,  probably  this  week. 

compensation  is  at  issue 

The  major  point  of  dispute  is  whether 
the  companies  will  receive  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compensation.  They  say  they  have 
Invested  more  than  $200  million  here  and 
that  Argentina's  State  Petroleimi  Authority 
owes  them  more  than  $100  million  for  de- 
livered oil. 

The  dispute  has  caused  the  severest  strain 
in  United  States-Argentina  relations  in  years. 

There  are  reports  that  both  the  Italian 
State  Oil  Authority  and  the  Russians  are 
active  trying  to  enter  petroleum  production 
In  Argentina  when  the  Americans  leave. 

The  issue  has  taken  on  highly  nationalistic 
tones  in  a  number  of  newspapers. 

signed  with  former  regime 

The  companies  involved  signed  contracts 
with  the  government  of  President  Arturo 
Prondizl  to  drill  wells  and  produce  oil  here 
for  the  State  Petroleum  Authority,  and  In 
one  case  to  operate  a  distribution  system 
including  service  stations.  The  Government 
contends  that  the  contracts  are  Illegal,  hav- 
ing gone  into  effect  without  ratification  by 
Congress.  The  Prondizl  government  put 
the  contracts  into  effect  by  executive  decree. 

But  Mr.  Pozzlo  and  others  go  ftirther  and 
maintain  that  since  the  contracts  are  illegal, 
the  tax-exemption  clavises  in  them  are,  too. 

Mr.  Pozzlo  has  been  quoted  in  the  press 
as  having  said  it  is  now  a  question  of  "who 
owes  whom." 

Mr.  Harrlman  left  yesterday  after  having 
warned  Argentine  officials  that  cancellation 
of  the  contracts  without  adequate  and 
prompt  compensation  would  severely  impair 
Argentina's  prospects  for  aid  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Mr.  Harrlman  is  heading  the  VS.  delega- 
tion to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Conference  at  S&o  Paulo, 
Brazil. 


The  press  here  Is  printing  articles  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  companies  knew 
the  severe  risks  they  were  taking  In  signing 
the  contracts  with  the  Prondizl  government. 

The  companies  say  Dr.  Prondizl  was  a 
legally  elected  President  and  that  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  contracts  was  legal. 

President  Illla  has  said  the  companies 
will  receive  "just  compensation  under  Ar- 
gentine law.  Mr.  Harrlman,  however,  seemed 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he  beard  from 
Government  officials  on  compensation  or  the 
possible  renegotiation  of  the  contracts. 

Since  the  American  and  other  foreign  com- 
panies began  their  operations  in  1959,  Ar- 
gentine oil  production  has  nearly  tripled  and 
the  country  has  almost  attained  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

But  there  were  many  complaints  from 
Argentine  officials  that  the  country  had  to 
pay  too  much. 

Government  sources  were  quoted  today 
as  having  said  that  Dr.  Illla  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  high-level  Washington  negotia- 
tor like  Mr.  Harrlman  to  come  here,  whereas 
Dr.  Prondizl,  despite  all  his  friendly  over- 
tures to  the  United  States,  had  never  had 
such  success. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov    13, 

1963] 

Peril  to  Alliance  Funds  Seen 

Washington,  November  11. — Administra- 
tion officials  suggested  today  cancellation  erf 
Argentina's  contracts  with  United  States  and 
European  oil  companies  could  upset  efforts 
to  get  Congress  to  vote  more  funds  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Argentine  proposal  and  a  similar  one 
In  Peru  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  to  encourage  private  capital,  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
to  supplement  Government  financing  of  Alli- 
ance programs. 

Aware  of  the  trend  toward  nationalization, 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  provision  in  its 
foreign  aid  bill  that  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  that  decides  to  "repudiate  or  nul- 
lify existing  contracts  or  agreements"  with 
American  companies. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota, the  majority  whip,  who  last  week  led  a 
drive  to  restore  $75  million  to  bring  Alliance 
funds  back  to  $525  million,  was  dismayed  at 
the  developments  in  Argentina. 

"Congress  is  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  give 
lending  authority  to  the  administration  so 
that  the  money  can  be  used  by  our  Latin 
American  friends  to  expropriate  private 
American  properties." 

President  Kennedy  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
press this  concern  in  Miami  next  weekend  to 
Argeiotlna's  Vice  President,  Carlos  Humberto 
Perett^.'sdiplomatic  officials  disclosed  today. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  scheduled  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Perette  will  be  In 
Miami  for  an  Argentine  Friendship  Week. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  it  was  virtually 
certain  that  the  President  woiild  take  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Perette's  presence  in  Miami  to 
emphasize  the  administration's  problems  as 
a  result  of  the  proposed  Argentine  action. 

Mr.  Perette  Is  considered  to  be  among 
those  advising  President  mia  to  assume  an 
intransigent  attitude  on  the  cancellation  of 
the  contracts.  The  Vice  President  has  de- 
nounced the  contracts  as  unconstitutional 
and  harmful  to  the  Argentine  economy. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Vice  President 
and  a  group  of  officials  in  the  recently  inau- 
gurated Argentine  administration  would  like 
to  turn  over  the  assets  of  the  private  com- 
panies to  the  Government  Petroleiim  Au- 
thority. To  keep  payments  for  compensa- 
tion to  a  minimum,  the  officials  were  said  to 
have  suggested  that  the  companies  pay  heavy 
retroactive  taxes  for  the  5  years  they  have 
been  in  operation. 
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Under  the  administration  of  President 
Arttiro  Prondlzi.  the  companies  were  prom- 
ised special  tax  concessions  and  partlclpa- 
tlon  In  profits. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Times.  Nov.  13, 
1963] 

Latdt  iJtnCTH  8u  CuBis  m  Auoanck  roa 
PaocKEsa 

(By  Juan  D«  Onls) 

Sic  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  13. — Latin 
America's  economic  leaders  agreed  unanl- 
motisly  today  that  there  was  a  crisis  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  need  for  powerful  new  measures  to  ac- 
tivate economic  growth  In  Latin  America  was 
posed  before  the  second  annual  review  meet- 
ing of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  here.  There 
was  more  criticism  of  n.S.  aid  policies  and  of 
International  trade  conditions  than  thore 
was  of  Latin  American  failings. 

The  assembly  of  delegates  from  30  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  engaged  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  heard  Jos#  Antonio 
Mayobre,  executive  secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  Felipe  Uerrera,  president  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and  Raul 
PreblBch,  secretary  general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions World  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment. 

"What  is  apparent  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world."  said  Dr.  Mayobre.  "is  that  after  3 
years  of  this  program  we  are  far  from  attain- 
ing the  minimum  goals  set  by  us  and  that  in 
many  countries  stagnation,  economic  retro- 
gressions and  the  inflationary  spiral  are  the 
predominant  situation." 

He  attributed  the  problem  to  the  deteriora- 
tion in  recent  years  of  Latin  America's  share 
of  wtu-ld  trade  and  a  growing  inability  to  pay 
for  Imports  vital  to  development.  This,  he 
said,  has  led  to  Indebtedness  beyond  bearable* 
limits. 

Dr.  Mayobre  said  that  on  the  basis  of 
United  Nations  flgxires.  the  net  Influx  of  capi- 
tal Into  Latin  America,  excluding  Cuba,  be- 
tween 1955  and  1961  was  $8  billion. 

"The  contribution  of  foreign  capital  has 
barely  served  to  compensate,  in  Incomplete 
form,  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  de- 
terioration of  prices,"  Dr.  Mayobre  added. 
He  said  that  "In  the  present  condition,  for- 
eign financing  has  not  signified  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  foreign  trade." 

Mr.  Herrera.  whose  Inter-American  Bank 
has  loaned  more  than  $600  million  In  Latin 
America  since  it  was  founded  in  1961,  said 
Uiat  it  was  "a  tangible  fact  that  recent  con- 
tributions of  foreign  private  Investment  In 
the  continent  show  a  notorious  declining 
rhythm." 

As  a  reeiilt.  he  said,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress expectations  for  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment had  not  been  fulfilled. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  and  adopted  at  the  Punta 
del  Este,  Urugfuay,  meeting  of  American 
finance  ministers  In  1961,  forecast  $30  bil- 
lion in  foreign  Investment  over  10  years,  of 
which  half  was  expected  to  come  from  private 
sources. 

Dr.  Preblsch,  who  Is  organizing  the  major 
United  Nations  World  Conference  on  Trade 
Relations  Between  the  Industrial  and  Under- 
developed Countries,  placed  Latin  America's 
foreign  Income  problem  in  the  larger  frame- 
work of  all  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  prominent  Argentine  economist  said 
that  If  present  trends  were  not  reversed  the 
underdeveloped  countries  would  as  a  whole 
be  $20  billion  in  debt  to  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries by  1970. 

He  added  that  It  was  Impossible  for  the 
underdeveloped  coimtries  to  carry  such  a 
debt  and  that  the  consequence  would  be  a 
reduction  In  their  internal  rates  of  develop- 
ment, highly  dependent  on  Imports. 

nrnleas  there  Is  a  new  formulation  of 
world  trade."  Dr.  Preblsch  continued.  **tho 


underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America 
will  not  b«  able  to  fulfill  the  target  of  an 
annual  increase  of  3.5  percent  per  capita  In 
gross  naUonal  product  called  for  by  the  AlU- 
ance  for  Progress." 

He  said  a  compensation  fund  should  be 
created  by  the  wealthy  nations  to  offset  price 
declines. 

Both  Mr.  Herrera,  a  Chilean,  and  Dr.  May- 
obre placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  political 
and  psychological  difilculties  posed  by  an 
Impression  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
a  U.S.  aid  program  and  not  a  coop)cratlve 
effort. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  W.  Averell  Har- 
rlman.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  has  recognized  this  Latin  American 
criticism,  and  Is  supporting  the  creation  of 
a  predominantly  Latin  American  coordinat- 
ing committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  is  still  considerable  division  of 
opinion  among  Latin  Americans  on  what  the 
powers  and  framework  of  this  proposed 
seven-man  committee  should  be.  with  Brazil 
In  open  dissent. 

Dr.  Mayobre,  In  an  open  reference  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  said  that  such  a  committee 
would  be  doomed  to  failure  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can eyes.  If  its  launching  coincided  with 
"the  reduction  of  aid  funds,  with  unilateral 
conditions  Imposed  on  the  granting  of  loans, 
and  the  failure  to  adopt  bold  decisions  to 
Improve  the  circumstances  of  our  foreign 
trade." 

[From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times,  Nov.  13, 
1963] 

AacENTiNA  Hints  Oil  Pacts  Wont  Bb  Con- 
tin  ukd — OmciAL  Sats  Countbt  Can 
Produci  Without  Hxlp  of  PoaxiCN  Con- 

CKKNS 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

BxrxNos  Anzs,  November  12. — Facundo 
Suarez,  new  president  of  the  Government's 
Petroleum  Authority,  indicated  In  a  speech 
today  that  the  petroleum  author,  "y  could 
carry  forward  Argentina's  oil-production 
progrsun  on  Its  own. 

This  was  Interpreted  by  some  oil  men  as 
an  Indication  that  Argentina  would  not  re- 
negotiate the  contracts  of  U.S.  companies 
once   these  contracts   were  canceled. 

The  UJ3.  companies  have  been  working 
directly  for  the  petroleum  authority. 

The  government  of  President  Arturo  mia 
says  that  the  contracts,  signed  with  the 
Government  of  President  Artvu-o  Frondlzl, 
are  Illegal  because  they  were  put  Into  effect 
by  executive  power,  without  congressional 
ratification. 

Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Zavala  Ortiz,  In 
another  attack  on  the  disputed  contracts, 
said  that  Argentina  must  rid  herself  of  a 
feeling  of  dep)endency.  He  addressed  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  today.  Mr.  Zavala 
Ortiz  said;  "We  Argentines  have  to  afllrm 
confidence  In  ourselves."  He  said  that  the 
Government's  policy  was  one  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  and  of  solidarity  with 
the  free  world. 

A  major  contention  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment is  that  President  Frondlzl  violated 
democratic  procedure  by  approving  con- 
tracts detrimental  to  the  economy  without 
getting  competitive  bids. 

NO  FORMAL  COICFLAIMT  MAim 

The  Government  has  made  no  formal 
complaint  about  the  contracts  to  the  U.S. 
companies.  "They  have  not  told  us  what's 
wrong,"  an  executive  of  one  company  said 
today.  "We  have  had  no  chance  to  explain 
our  position.** 

When  American  and  several  other  foreign 
companies  began  operations  here  in  1959, 
Argentina  was  spending  $250  million  a  year — 
20  percent  of  her  total  Import  expenditure — 
to  Imjxrt  petroleum. 

The  U.S.  companies  point  out  that  the 
Government  Petroleum  Authority,  working 
without  foreign  help,  had  been  imable  to 


produce  more  than  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try's oil  needs. 

After  the  foreign  concerns  began  opera- 
tions, ArgenUne  production  nevly  tripled  by 
the  end  of  1963.  ' 

Mr.  Saurez,  the  president  of  the  Petroleum 
Authority,  said  today  that  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  run  down  the  abilities  of  the  au- 
thority and  to  cause  an  inferiority  complex 
here  at  the  time  the  contracts  were  signed. 

He  said  the  Authority  had  thus  delivered 
to  the  U.S.  companies  large  sums  of  money 
that  it  could  have  used  for  its  own  develop- 
ment. 

An  American  executive  said  that  the  ootn- 
panles.  working  to  explore  for  oil  and  to  de- 
velop oilfields,  had  invested  a  total  of  $337 
million  and  by  July  of  this  year  had  only 
received  a  return  of  $132  million. 

Argentine  officials  deny  this. 

Mr.  Saurez  charges  that  the  American 
companies  moved  Into  areas  »*ere  the  state 
Petroleum  Authority  had  already  proven  the 
existence  of  large  quanUtles  of  oil.  He  con- 
tinued that  the  state  Authority  now  pro- 
duced 70  i>erecnt  of  the  country's  oU,  while 
the  private  companies  working  under  con- 
tract here  accounted  for  only  30  percent. 

Official  figures  show  that  for  1963,  one-half 
of  Argentina's  oil  was  produced  either  by 
foreign  companies  working  for  the  Petroleum 
Authority  or  from  wells  drilled  by  foreign 
concerns.  Mr.  Saurez  expressed  confidence 
that  Argentina  could  produce  96  percent  of 
her  preeent  petroleum  need. 
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I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  18, 19831 

Abckntina:  U.S.-Aid  Crisis — SezobiTist 
(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

In  the  short  range,  what  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration is  concerned  about  in  the  Ar- 
gentine petroleum  expropriation  issue  Is  the 
reaction  It  could  create  In  Congress  handling 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Expropriation  at  a  time  when  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  are  pouring  In  could  sour  the 
foreign -aid  bowl  of  cream  even  further. 

One  of  the  many  riders  attached  to  the 
foreign-aid  measure  is  an  amendment  filed 
by  Senator  Botnuu  B.  Hickxnloopeb.  Repub- 
lican of  Iowa,  which  would  cut  off  aid  to  any 
country  expropriating  Amerfean  oil  com- 
panies. 

CUBB    ON    CITLON    MOTXD 

This  Is  a  refinement  of  an  earlier  foreign- 
aid  amendment,  passed  last  year  and  also 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hickxnloopkb,  that 
cuts  off  foreign  aid  to  any  country  expro- 
priating U.3.  shareholder-owned  properties 
without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation. 

The  1962  measure  already  has  been  applied 
In  Ceylon  where  the  United  States  suspended 
aid  In  February  1963.  The  Ceylon  govern- 
ment had  taken  over  American -owned  Baso 
and  Caltex  petroleum  InsUIlatlons  In  June 
1963,  and  had  not  come  forward  with  com- 
pensation. 

The  compensation  Issue  Is  of  extreme  in- 
terest In  the  United  States,  eepeclally  since 
the  Castro  government  expropriated  some 
$1  billion  of  U.8. -owned  properties  in  Cuba 
without  coming  forward  with  effective  com- 
pensation. 

Premier  Castro's  charges  of  a  U.S.  economic 
blockade  against  Cuba.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  whose  property  was  expro- 
priated by  the  Castro  government,  sound 
hypocritical.  Much  of  the  U.S.  isolation 
policy  Is  based  on  the  fact  of  the  Castro 
expropriations  as  well  as  his  deep  allnement 
with  the  Communist  camp. 

fat  acckntbd 
In  the  Argentine  Instance,  where  W.  Av- 
erell Harrlman,  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Political  Affairs,  has  attempted  to  impress 
the  Illla  government  of  the  advisability  of 
providing  for  Just  compensation,  the  petro- 
leum companies  have  helped  bring  the  coun- 


try to  the  point  of  self-sufficiency  In  petro- 
leum. In  fact,  Argentina  now  exports  petro- 
leum, and  saves  some  $300  million  In  foreign 
exchange  It  formerly  spent  to  Import  petro- 
leum. 

Contracts  for  oil  well  drilling,  extraction, 
and.  In  some  Instances,  for  distribution  of 
Argentina's  rich  petroleum  resources  were 
made  during  the  Prondlzi  administration. 
President  Illla  now  contends  the  contracts 
were  not  legal  because  not  approved  by  the 
Argentine  Congress  but  only  by  executive 
decree. 

Even  If  there  are  differences  between  the 
Illla  government  and  the  petroleum  com- 
panies on  the  amount  the  American  firms 
should  be  receiving  for  their  work,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  whole  Issue  at  this  time  tends  to 
discourage  other  private  Investment  In  Ar- 
gentina. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Goulart  of 
Brazil,  In  an  address  to  the  opening  of  the 
second  annual  review  conference  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progresff.  stressed  two  main  points: 

The  necessity  for  Latin  American  countries 
to  solve  their  own  problems. 

limelight  sought 

And  the  need  for  adjusting  the  Imbalance 
of  low  prices  for  raw  materials  that  Latin- 
American  countries  sell  while  having  to  buy 
machinery  and  manufactured  products  from 
the  United  States  at  high  prices. 

In  the  total  Latin-American  text,  British 
Guiana's  Cheddi  Jagan  sought  his  share  of 
the  limelight  by  calling  on  his  red-hatted 
progressive  youth  organization  to  "fight 
imperialism  as  Castro  has  done." 

He  said,  "We  stand  here  and  support  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  the  Cuban  people," 
as  he  criticized  Britain's  having  put  off  the 
colony's  Independence  date. 


(From    the    Washington    (DC.)     Post, 

Nov.  11.  1963] 

The  Alliance  Foundebs 

The  sound  and  fury  emanating  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  Sao  Paulo  signify  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  in  deep  trouble,  all 
the  more  serious  because  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  do  not  know  what  they  want 
to  do.  It  is  sad  that  the  President  of 
Argentina  feels  he  must  make  foreign  oil 
holdings  an  exacerbating  issue.  It  is  no 
less  dUtresslng  that  the  President  of  Brazil 
finds  it  easier  to  blame  everyone  but  his 
own  government  fbr  the  economic  sickness 
that  afflicts  the  largest  and  most  populous 
country  of  Latin  America. 

The  source  of  the  difficulty  was  mordantly 
analyzed  by  Felipe  Herrera.  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Envelopment  Bank.  Ad- 
dressing the  ministerial  meeting  Uj  Sao 
Paulo.  Dr.  Herrera  calculated  that  the 
region's  annual  growth  rate  has  barely 
reached  1  percent— far  below  the  target  of 
2V»  percent  set  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Public  Investment  has  Increased,  he  added, 
but  private  Investment  has  declined. 

Latin  America  urgently  needs  capital.  But 
the  political  instability  arising  from  stagnant 

economic  conditions  abets  a  capital  flight 

which  in  turn  abets  further  extravagant  at- 
tacks on  foreign  investors.  When  even  so 
essentially  moderate  a  president  as  Dr.  Illla 
feels  Impelled  to  threaten  nullification  of 
oil  contracts  as  the  first  order  of  his  nation's 
business,  then  the  depth  of  Latin  America's 
malaise  is  evident. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Sao  Paulo  gathering. 
Mr.  Goulart  expressed  exasperation  without 
offering  any  plausible  program  for  action. 
The  Brazilian  president  is  unhappy  with  the 
United  States;  he  U  disappointed  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  he  blames  Infiation 
on  the  need  for  imports  combined  with  fall- 
ing export  prices.  But  his  prescription 
seems  to  be  some  form  of  hemisphere  treaty 
that  would  put  the  Alliance  on  a  new  Juridi- 
cal basis. 


Latin  Americans  have  a  sovereign  right  to 
be  touchy  about  foreign  capital.  But  surely 
they  cannot  at  once  lament  the  absence  of 
investment  while  attacking  those  biisinesses 
that  do  venture  into  Latin  America.  They 
need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  another 
way  of  accumiUating  capital — by  taxing  their 
own  wealth  and  restraining  wages.  This  Is 
a  prescription  that  most  Latin  American 
countries  find  highly  unpalatable;  It  Is  much 
easier  to  blame  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
all  that  is  wrong. 

No  doubt  Under  Secretary  Averell  Harrl- 
man may  be  disconcerted  by  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Sao  Paxilo.  But  like  all  of  us, 
he  must  learn  to  live  with  disorientation 
of  the  Latin  American  mind.  These  are 
troubled  times  in  the  hemisphere,  and  things 
may  Indeed  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Nov.  13,  1963] 
Cracks  in  the  Alliance 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  are 
showing  the  slowest  rate  of  growth  In  South 
America.  Yet  these  two  major  Latin  Amer- 
ican powers  appear  to  be  making  the  Alliance 
the  scapegoat  for  their  own  failures.  Brazil's 
President  Jofio  Goulart  has  called  on  the 
Latin  nations  to  establish  a  solid  front 
against  the  industrialized  nations.  And 
Argentina's  new  President,  Arturo  Illla,  Is  In- 
tent on  canceling  the  contracts  made  with 
U.S.  oil  companies,  which  have  Invested  over 
$200  million  in  developing  production  facil- 
ities in  Argentina. 

Attacks  on  Yankee  imperialism  and  the 
Alliance  are  nothing  new.  They  have  demon- 
strated political  appeal  In  almost  every  na- 
tion of  Latin  America,  particularly  in  coun- 
tries suffering  slowdowns  in  growth.  But 
Brazil  and  Argentina  are  exceeding  the  usual 
bounds  of  demagogy  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. While  they  speak  boldly  of  going  It 
alone,  they  are  evidently  hoping  that  the 
threat  of  an  infiow  of  new  foreign  capital 
from  Western  Europ>e  or  the  Soviet  Union 
will  force  Washington  to  continue  to  provide 
funds  for  development.  They  also  may  be 
banking  on  the  administration's  desire  to 
make  a  success  of  the  Alliance,  which  would 
be  destroyed  if  its  two  largest  South  Ameri- 
can members  defected. 

However,  the  economies  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina  would  be  hurt  even  more  than 
the  Alliance  If  they  repudiate  their  contracts. 
For  other  governments  or  private  foreign  in- 
vestors are  unlikely  to  make  funds  available 
in  view  of  the  cavalier  attitude  that  both 
Argentina  and  Brazil  have  adopted.  Argen- 
tina's new  government  has  a  right  to  renego- 
tiate or  rAiounce  the  contracts  made  under 
previous  regimes.  But  It  cannot  expect  to 
attract  new  investment  If  It  refuses  reason- 
able compensation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cajole  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  Into  maintaining  the  Al- 
liance by  yielding  to  Brazil  or  Argentina.  At 
the  same  time,  little  would  be  gained  by  an 
Immediate  cutoff  of  aid.  Such  action  would 
only  confirm  the  suspicions  of  ultranatlonal- 
Ists.  who  despite  their  vocal  strength  remain 
a  minority  throughout  Latin  America. 

Both  Brazil  and  Argentina  may  still  rec- 
ognize the  danger  in  cracking  the  Alliance 
and  in  repudiating  foreign  obligations.  Eco- 
nomic Independence  and  fair  treatment  of 
foreign  investment  are  not  Irreconcilable. 
Intelligent  self-help  and  greater  cooperation 
within  the  Alliance  can.  In  fact,  lead  to  an 
Increase  In  foreign  capital  needed  for  devel- 
opment. The  choice  Is  not  between  Inde- 
pendence and  foreign  domination,  but  be- 
tween stagnation  and  growth. 

ExHiBir  3 
Cbeepino  Expbofsiation 
Recent  Instances  or  threats  of   "creeping 
expropriation"  of  American  Investments  have 
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been  brought  to  oiu-  attention.  In  8<Mne 
cases,  the  foreign  government  threatens  to 
strangle  a  company  by  cutting  off  essential 
Imports  of  products,  parts,  or  machinery.  In 
another  case,  the  threatened  action  is  not 
technically  "discriminatory"  since  the  Amer- 
ican Investor  owns  and  operates  the  only 
business  to  which  the  action  would  be  ap- 
plicable; nevertheless,  the  action  manifestly 
would  have  the  effect  of  expropriating  the 
enterprise,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
630(e) .  In  another  case,  the  foreign  govern- 
ment threatened  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain American  products  under  their  recog- 
nized international  trademarks,  unless  the 
company  also  agreed  to  sell  below  cost  Iden- 
tical products  without  trademarks. 

The  congressional  intent  to  cover  all  ex- 
proprlatory  actions,  overt,  or  creeping.  Is 
emphasized  In  the  committee  report.  The 
language  in  section  620(e)  concerning  "creep- 
ing expropriation"  covers  all  actions  which 
"have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriat- 
ing, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  property."  The  proposed  addi- 
tional language — "or  has  taken  other  ac- 
tions"— appears  In  AID's  specimen  contract 
guaranteeing  equity  Investments  against  ex- 
propriation risks.  The  contract  defines  "ex- 
proprlatory  action"  to  Include  any  action 
"which  is  taken,  authorized,  ratified  or  con- 
doned" by  the  foreign  country  and  which 
"results  in  preventing  the  foreign  enterprise 
from  exercising  substantial  control"  In  the 
"use  and  disposition  of  Its  property".  Un- 
der the  AID  contract,  such  action  Is  ex- 
propriatory  If  It  "has  caused  or  permitted 
a  dissipation  or  destruction  of  the  assets  of 
the  foreign  enterprise  as  a  going  concern." 
The  AID  Investment  Guaranty  Handbook 
declares  that  the  contract  "will  usually  be 
written  to  treat  as  a  total  loss  expropriation 
either  of  all  the  assets  of  a  foreign  enterprise 
or  a  portion  svifflclent  to  destroy  Its  value  as 
a  going  concern." 

Since  1950,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  (and  iu 
predecessor  agencies)  have  been  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  "creeping  expropriation"  In 
the  context  of  International  law  and  of 
various  international  claims  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party.  In 
such  agreements,  the  phrase  "other  taking" 
Is  generally  used  In  conjimctlon  with  "na- 
tionalization" or  "compulsory  liquidation." 
The  most  recent  examples  are  the  U.S.  agree- 
ment with  Bulgaria  dated  July  2,  1963.  and 
the  agreement  with  Poland  dated  July  16, 
1960.  The  latter  agreement  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  "nationalization  or  other  taking." 
the  appropriation  or  the  loss  of  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  property  under  Polish  laws,  decrees, 
or  other  measures  limiting  or  restricting 
rights  and  Interests  In  and  with  respect  to 
property." 

In  the  legislative  history  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act,  approved 
March  10,  1950,  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  laid  down  the  following 
broad  standards  for  the  Interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "other  taking" : 

mxaninc  of  "otheb  taking" 
"The  term  'other  taking'  In  the  Yugoslav 
claims  settlement  agreement  of  1948  Is  under- 
stood to  be  used  In  a  broad  generic  sense. 
'Nationalization'  Is  in  fact  a  specific  form  of 
•taking'  of  property.  'Other  taking'  Is  de- 
signed to  Include  all  other  deprivation  or 
divesting  of  property  rights  for  which  com- 
pensation is  properly  allowable  under  the 
principles  of  international  law.  Justice,  and 
equity.  The  Commission  Is  not  required 
narrowly  to  construe  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  nor  the  term  'other  taking.' 

"It  Is  known  that  some  property  owners 
were  effectively  deprived  of  property  rights 
by  Yugoslav  authorities  without  formal  na- 
tionalization. 'Nationalization'  tmder  Ytigo- 
slav  law  called  for  compensation  to  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  Yugoslav  law.    Property 
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and  property  rlchts  have  also  been  confis- 
cated without  compensation  by  Tugoelav 
authorities,  placed  under  Informal  or  formal 
sequestration,  held  under  administration, 
cr  put  In  the  possession  or  control  of  others. 
Actual  transfer  of  title  in  a  normal  sense 
may  not  have  occurred,  yet  holders  of  prop- 
erty may  have  been  effectively  deprived  of 
ownership  rlghU.  Since  the  Yugoslav  agree- 
ment covers  the  period  of  September  1,  1939, 
to  July  19,  1948.  the  Intent  was  undoubtedly 
to  encompass  all  actual  deprivation  of  prop- 
erty. 

"Variations  of  'other  taking'  are  many — 
too  many  and  too  complicated  to  enumerate. 
The  problem  Is  essentially  Judicial.  The 
most  difficult  and  Important  legal  Issues 
before  the  Commission  will  doubtless  arise 
as  to  the  phrase  'other  taking.'  It  Is  believed 
that  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  Yugo- 
slav agreement,  the  specific  application  of 
'other  taking'  should  be  left  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Prejudgment,  either  administrative 
or  legislative,  should  be  avoided  in  Justice 
to  all  claimants."  (S.  Rept.  800,  81st  Cong. 
1st  sess.  p.  10  (1949).) 

The  Commission  has  applied  these  prin- 
ciples in  numerous  decisions,  published  in 
GPO  volumes  including  the  following:  "Set- 
tlement of  Claims  by  the  FCSC  and  Its 
Predecessors  1949-55"  (Yugoslav  claims); 
"Tenth  Semiannual  Repwrt  of  PCSC  for 
Period  Ending  June  30,  1959"  (Rumanian. 
Bulgarian.  Hungarian,  and  Soviet  claims); 
and  "Fourteenth  Semiannual  Report  of 
PCSC  for  Period  Ending  June  30.  1961" 
(Czech  claims). 

These  principles  embody  standards  of  In- 
ternational law  made  applicable  by  act  of 
Congress  even  where  no  agreement  is  signed 
by  the  expropriating  government,  as  In  the 
Czechoslovak  claims  program  concluded   in 
1962    (under   title   IV   of    the   International 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  22  VS.C.  sec.  1642  et 
acq.)   and  the  Balkans  claims  program  con- 
cluded in  1959  (under  title  HI  of  the  act.  22 
UjS.C,  sec.  1631  et  seq.) .    In  the  Czechoslovak 
program,    for    example,    the    PCSC    recently 
Issued  an  award  to  the  American  owner  of  a 
particular  type  of  real  property,  although  he 
retained  record  title,  on  the  ground  that  such 
owners  "are  precluded  from  the  free  and  un- 
restricted use  of  their  realty  and  the  fruits  of 
such   realty.     TO  all   intents   and   purposes, 
owners  of  such  property,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  remained  the  record  owners,  lost  all 
control   over   the    property   and    were   little 
more  than  collecting  agents  for  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government.     In   view  of  the  fore- 
going, the  Commission  has  concluded  that 
improved  real  property  having  a  gross  rental 
Income    of    15,000    Czechoslovak    crowns    or 
more  per  year  is  considered  as  constructively 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  of  January  1,  1983.-     (Fifteenth  Semian- 
nual Report  of  PCSC.  p.  17  (1962).) 

SOMi  Recknt  Instancks  ob  Thsxats  or 

Creeping  Exphopriation 
Only  examples,  not  an  exhaustive  listing: 

1.  Brazil:  An  American  mining  and  manu- 
facturing company  Is  threatened  with  im- 
position of  prohibitive  license  fees  for  im- 
portation of  essential  machinery.  The 
proposed  license  Is  nondiscriminatory  on 
its  face  but  Is  applicable  only  to  the  par- 
ticular company  and  situation  and  would 
have  exproprlatory  effect  If  Imposed  as 
threatened. 

2.  Brazil :  Another  American  mining  com- 
pany Is  Utlgptlng  In  Brazilian  courts  the 
validity  of  administrative  interpretation  of 
a  particular  clause  in  their  mining  conces- 
sion. The  decree  gave  the  contract  an  ex- 
treme effect  not  Intended  or  covered  by  its 
terms.  The  company  fears  that  affirmance 
of  the  decree  on  appeal,  and  the  faUure  of 
the  administrative  authorities  to  correct 
the  manifest  error  originally  made,  would 
have  exproprlatory  effect.  International  law 
clearly  holds  the  national  government  re- 


sponsible In  such  cases  for  the  Judicial  or 
administrative  acts  of  subordinate  govern- 
mental subdivisions  or  states.  This  re- 
sponsibility inclxides  conduct  deemed  to  be 
"within  the  scope  or  functions  of  the  agency 
or  agent"  If  It  falls  within  the  general  area 
of  responsibility,  though  outside  the  actual 
authority  of  the  agent  or  agency,  whether 
national  or  local. 

3.  Mexico:  Mining  concessions  were  re- 
cently subjected  to  the  retroactive  require- 
ment that  they  sell  61  percent  of  their  stcok 
to  Mexicans  within  26  years  or  lose  their 
concessions.  Under  a  1962  decree  this  basic 
requirement  of  Mexican  law  was  amended 
to  require  that  coal  mining  companies,  in- 
cluding one  major  American  company,  must 
■Mexlcanlze"  by  May  31,  1963.  The  Amer- 
ican company  Is  suing  in  the  Mexican  courts 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  this  decree.  For 
more  than  2  years  It  has  iinsuccessfully 
sought  a  basis  for  Mexlcanlzatlon  acceptable 
to  the  government.  Among  other  difficulties 
is  the  fact  that  the  required  amounts  of 
Mexican  capital  simply  are  not  available  for 
investment  In  the  heavily-taxed  coal  mining 
Industry.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  21, 
1962;  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20,  1962.) 

4.  Mexico:  Recent  Mexlcanlzatlon  decrees 
Include  requirements  that  American-owned 
manufacturing  and  assembling  plants 
cease  Importing  parts  from  the  United  States 
by  a  particular  date  or  purchase  a  majcnr 
percentage  of  such  designated  parts  from 
Mexican  manufacturers  by  a  particular  date. 
One  American  automobile  manufacturer, 
owner  of  a  Mexican  plant,  was  forced  to 
close  Its  doors  and  offer  the  plant  for  sale, 
putting  850  Mexican  workers  out  of  Jobs. 
(Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  27.  1962.) 

5.  Mexico:  Under  Mexican  decrees,  requir- 
ing sale  of  a  majority  of  shares  to  Mexicans 
by  a  particular  date,  American  companies  are 
finding  It  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  buy- 
ers from  Mexican  Investors  willing  to  pay 
prices  for  the  stock.  Mexican  Government 
bonds  pay  10  percent  Interest  and  Mexican 
Investors  are  unwilling  to  buy  equity  shares 
that  pay  anything  less.  Mexican  Investors 
traditionally  demand  profits  as  high  as  20 
percent  per  year  while  growth-conscious  U.S. 
investors  favor  smaller  dividends  and  larger 
reinvestments.  Another  American -owned 
manufacturing  company  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain buyers  for  Its  shares  among  Mexican 
Investors.  Individual  or  corporate,  although 
Its  offering  price  yielded  11  percent  at  the 
current  dividend  rate.  (Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb.  27,  1962.) 

6.  Venezurta:  An  American -owned  sulfur 
company  Is  suing  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment In  local  courts  for  a  claim  of  expropri- 
ation of  Its  property.  The  corporation, 
engaged  In  exploiting  sulfur  deposits,  discov- 
ered and  developed  underground  steam  de- 
posits for  use  In  generating  the  electricity. 
After  making  major  Investments  and  obtain- 
ing Government  concessions,  the  company 
was  offered  a  price  for  the  electricity  under  a 
Government  contract  which  the  company  an- 
nounced would  make  It  impossible  to  recover 
all  Ita  Investments.  The  claim,  totaling  $20 
million,  includes  the  value  of  facilities  al- 
ready constructed  and  the  cost  of  dollar 
loans  undertaken  In  good  faith  on  the  basis 
of  previous  Government  contracts  In  develop- 
ing the  deposits.  (New  York  Tlmee,  Sept  11. 
1962.) 

7.  Colombia:  Several  American  drug  man- 
ufacturing and  Importing  companies  were 
recently  subjected  to  decrees  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  trademarked  drugs  unless  they  com- 
plied with  Government  orders  for  the  sale  of 
equipment  and  non trademarked  drugs  at  60 
percent  or  less   of   the  regular  sales  prtces. 

8.  Canada,  Prance:  Vartous  American  com- 
panies are  threatened  with  discriminatory 
taxes  on  American-owned  shareholders  above 
minority  interesU  or  with  reqiiirements  of 
the  sale  of  shares  in  the  bxialness  to  local 
private  investors  by  particular  dates.    Such 


requirements  obviously  discourage  or  pre- 
clude further  investments  In  the  particular 
countries.  When  such  requirements  are  im- 
posed retroactively  they  raise  strong  possi- 
bilities of  creeping  expropriation  of  existing 
investments  which  may  be  strangled  by  a 
lack  of  normal  additions  to  working  capital 
contributed  by  the  American  owners  of  the 
business. 

9.  Ceylon:  The  Government  announced 
last  year  a  program  of  natlonallzaUon  of  par- 
ticular installations  owned  by  American  and 
British  oil  companies  which  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  years  In  the  sale  of  their 
products  Imported  from  abroad.  The  Gov- 
ernment selected  for  nationalization  less  than 
half  of  the  Installations,  but  only  those 
which  were  profitable,  leaving  to  private 
ownership  the  more  numerous  stations  which 
were  operated  at  a  loss  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Ceylon  people  and  the  development  of 
the  national  market.  The  Government  then 
proposed  to  compensate  the  companies  only 
for  the  profitable  stations  nationalized  and 
on  a  valuation  basis  limited  to  the  net  book 
value  of  those  net  value  stations.  After  ex- 
tensive and  unsuccessful  negotiations,  the 
United  States  suspended  certain  foreign  aid 
programs  under  the  Hlckenlooper-Adalr 
amendment.  The  Ceylon  government  there- 
upon proceeded  with  the  compensation  pro- 
cedures under  Its  domestic  statute.  In  viola- 
tion of  International  law  standards  of  valu- 
ation embracing  the  total  Investments  and 
the  total  worth  of  the  proj)erty  on  a  going 
concern  basis. 

The  Ceylon  government  recently  took  an- 
other significant  step  In  Ita  campaign  of 
overt  and  creeping  expropriation  by  refusing 
licenses  for  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to 
Import  oil  products  for  resale  by  the  remain- 
ing stations  under  private  American  owner- 
ship. The  reason  for  this  exproprlatory  ac- 
tion was  the  refusal  of  the  companies  to  re- 
duce their  prices  to  the  unfair  level  of  the 
Soviet  oil  products  imported  under  other 
Government  licenses  for  sale  by  the  Govern- 
ment-owned expropriated  properties  and 
stations. 

10.  France:  American.  British,  and  Dutch 
oil  companies  are  contesting  in  the  courts  a 
recent  decree  reducing  their  share  of  the 
French  market  in  favor  of  a  government- 
dominated  company.  A  recent  French  decree 
reduced  the  Impxjrt  quotas  allowed  these  for- 
eign-owned companies  under  longstanding 
laws  and  agreements  and  gave  a  higher  quota 
to  a  corporation  recently  formed  under  Gov- 
ernment decree  and  control.  Such  decrees, 
under  particular  aggravated  circumstances, 
made  exproprlatory  effect  in  whole  or  part. 
(New  York  Times.  May  5,  1963;  Washlfagton 
Post,  Mar.  24.  1963.)  , 

11.  Various  countries  have  Imposed  com- 
pulsory  exchange  controls  blocking  or  trett- 
Ing  regulations  limiting  or  prohibiting  the 
repatriation  of  earnings  and  otherwise  re- 
stricting freedom  of  management  and  con- 
trol of  many  American -owned  enterprises  in 
those  countries.  Although  such  controls 
may  not  have  exproprlatory  effect  when 
Issued  and  imposed,  their  continuation  for  an 
indefinite  period  obviously  may  strangle 
particular  enterprises  and  have  the  effect  of 
expropriation  under  particular  aggravated 
clrciimstances  varying  from  business  to 
business. 

In  the  case  of  public  utilities,  and  particu- 
larly In  Latin  America,  the  refusal  of  the 
state  governmento  to  approve  rate  Increases 
and  change  depreciation  schedules,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  companies  Involved  being  un- 
able to  extend  services  as  required  by  fran- 
chlse. 

12.  Brazil:  An  American  public  utility, 
denied  necessary  rate  increases,  was  forced 
to  cancel  all  plans  for  expansion  and  was  un- 
able to  maintain  Its  existing  plant.  A  de- 
terioration in  service  makes  the  company 
ripe  for  expropriation. 
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Major  Instances  or  Expropriation  or  Prop- 

KXTT  Belonging  to  U.S.  Nationals  Since 

WoRU)  War  U 

Like  the  United  States,  most  countries 
maintain  procedures  for  nationalization  or 
expropriation  of  property  for  governmental 
or  other  public  purposes.  Where  property 
of  U.S.  nationals  is  subjected  to  such  pro- 
cedures abroad,  the  Department  of  State 
would  not  ordinarily  become  Involved  un- 
less the  taking  or  provision  for  compensa- 
tion did  not  comply  with  international  law 
standards,  and  the  adversely  affected  U.S. 
national  complained.  Consequently,  a 
number  of  expropriation  actions  are  not  re- 
ported at  all  or,  if  reported,  are  not  recorded 
for  purposes  of  compilation  nor  collected  for 
ready  reference.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  com- 
plete list  is  maintained  by  any  UJB.  Govern- 
ment agency. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  qxialiflcation,  the 
list  below  does  include  the  major  Instances 
of  expropriation  In  the  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  A  case-by-case  breakdown 
could  not  be  prepared  without  extremely 
extensive  and  time-consuming  research. 

tears    1045-50 

Eastern  Europe:  General  nationalization 
of  land  and  business  properties  including 
U.S. -owned  property  In  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary. 

Settlement : 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia,  July  19,  1948 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Rumania,  March  30,  1960 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Poland,  July  16,  1960 — lump  sum  set- 
tlement. 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  have  been 
paid  In  part  out  of  vested  assets  of  respective 
countries  In  United  States  by  legislation :  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  title  TO,  (Public  Law  285,  84th 
Cong. — Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania)  and 
title  rv  (Public  Law  85-604 — Czechoslo- 
vakia). 

Communist  China:  General  nationaliza- 
tion of  land  and  business  properties,  in- 
cluding UJS.-owned  property.  United  States 
does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 

Settlement:  None  concluded. 

OCTOBER  31,  lesa 

Bolivia:  Natlonalfased  tin  mines  Including 
the  Pntino  Interests  of  which  one  company 
was  partially  owned  by  U.S.  stockholders. 
None  of  nationalized  companies  Incorporated 
In  United  States. 

Settlement:  Interim  payments  pending 
final  settlement  made  to  U.S.  stockholders 
out  of  proceeds  of  tin  sales  under  agreement 
between  Bolivia  and  Patlno  Interests  in  1959. 
renewed  in  1956.  Final  settlement  now 
under  negotiation  between  company  and 
government. 

MARCH    S,    ISSS 

Guatemala :  Expropriation  of  234,000  acres 
of  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit  Co.  for  pur- 
poses of  agrarian  reform. 

Settlement:  United  States  submitted  for- 
mal claim  against  Guatemala  after  company 
exhausted  local  remedies,  but  expropriation 
was  rescinded  by  new  government  which  took 
power  in  1954. 

JT7I.T  ts,   isss 

United  Arab  Republic:  Nationalization  at 
Suez  Canal  Co.  which  had  some  U.S.  stock 
ownership. 

Settlement:  Compensation  agreement 
signed  July  13,  1958,  by  United  Arab  RepubUc 
and  representatives  of  stockholders.  Inter- 
national Bank  afforded  good  offices  In  nego- 
tiations between  United  Arab  Republic  and 
■tockholders. 


Jin.T  7,  isss 

Argentina:  Municipal  government  of  To- 
berla  in  Buenos  Aires  Province  expropriated 
subsidiary  of  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co. 
(ANSEC). 

Settlement:  Overall  settlement  between 
Government  and  company  for  this  property 
and  other  properties  expropriated,  seized 
and  Intervened  previously  by  local  govem- 
menta  In  Argentina  made  November  28,  1958, 
with  all  American  &  Foreign  Power  electric 
facilities  in  Argentina  transferred  to  Argen- 
tine Government.  Settlement  contract 
called  for  court  evaluation  of  properties 
which  was  Issued  April  26,  1961,  and  accepted 
by  company. 

DECEMBER  26,  1958 

Yugoslavia:  Nationalization  of  urban 
dwellings,  business  premises  and  underde- 
veloped building  lota,  including  U.S.-owned 
property. 

Settlement:  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  soon  for 
settlement  of  claims  arising  after  1948. 

MAY  11,  1959 

Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul 
Issued  order  expropriating  American  ii  For- 
eign Power  Co.  holdings  in  stata. 

Settlement:  Case  now  pending  in  Brazil- 
ian courta. 

JXTNZ  3,  1959 

Cuba:  Agrai^an  reform  law  provided  for 
expropriation  of  estates  over  a  certain  size 
Including  U£. -owned '  sugar  plantations. 
U.S.  note  to  Cuban  Government  protested 
inadequate  provision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:    Kone  concluded  to  date. 

JT7LT  S,  I960 

Cuba:  Law  authorized  nationalization  at 
all  U.S.-owned  properties  to  be  carried  out  as 
applied  to  particular  properties  by  subse- 
quent decrees.  Law  was  in  specific  retalia- 
tion against  United  States  cutting  Cuban 
sugar  quota.  Probably  all  or  nearly  all  UjS.- 
owned  property  in  Cuba  has  been  taken  un- 
der this  or  other  expropriation  law.  Several 
U.S.  notes  to  Cuban  Government  protested 
discrimination  and  inadequate  i^ovislon  for 
compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

TEAR    1963 

Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  ex- 
propriated International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph properties  in  that  state. 

Settlement:  Presently  under  negotiation 
between  company  and  Government.  i 

Ceylon :  Requisition  of  certain  asseta  cf  oil 
companies,  including  American. 

Settlement:  Formal  note  from  Ceylon 
Government  received  stating  Ite  intention  to 
make  prompt  and  effective  compensation  for 
all  asseta  requisitioned. 

TEARS    1945-«t 

Mexico:  From  time  to  time  Mexico  ex- 
propriates U.S. -owned,  and  other,  property 
under  Ito  agrarian  reform  program. 

Settlement:  While  there  has  been  no  over- 
all settlement  at  claims,  there  have  been 
isolated  Instances  of  Individual  settlements. 

Mr.  PIT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  the  debate  I  called  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  244,  which  is  now  pending.  In 
the  last  few  moments  I  discussed  the 
amendment  witii  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl.  He  stated  that 
if  I  would  modify  the  amendment  in  cer- 
tain respects,  he  would  accept  it.  I  have 
tigreed  to  do  that. 
The  modifications  are  as  follows: 
On  line  2,  striks  out:  "Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  614(a)  of  this  Act". 

The  next  word  "the"  would  have  a 
capital  "T". 


There  is  a  further  modification  on  line 
4  to  strike  out  "Republics"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "countries." 

There  is  a  further  modification,  on  line 
3.  page  2,  to  strike  out  "Republics"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "countries." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  will 
read: 

The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  African  countries,  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  part  other 
than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1964,  shall  not  exceed  $25,- 
000,000. 

The  rest  of  the  amendment  remains  as 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  word 
"Republics",  which  becomes  "countries." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment,  is  there  objection  to  the 
request  for  modification? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated  he  will 
accept  the  amendment  as  modified,  I  was 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  withdrawing  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  modified  accord- 
ing to  his  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President, 
with  those  modifications  I  think  the 
amendment  is  quite  acceptable.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  modified  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

On  page  41  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Sec.  512.  RxsTEicnoNs  on  Miutart 
Aid  To  Atrica. — (a)  The  value  of  grant  pro- 
grams of  defense  articles  for  African  coun- 
tries, pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  In 
this  part  other  than  section  607,  in  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1964. 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

"(b)  Internal  security  requlremento  «>"»ii 
not,  xinless  the  President  determines  other- 
wise and  promptly  reporta  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  mUltary 
assistance  programs  for  African  countries." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  250  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clerk.  On  page  53, 
beginning  with  line  6,  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  4  on  page  54,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1691  (et  seq.)),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  104(e)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "25  per  centum"  and  sub- 
stitute "50  per  oentum". 

(3)  Insert  after  the  words  "such  firms"  a 
eomma  and  the  words  "and  cooperative 
enttfprises.". 
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(3)  Strike  out  "Unitwl  States  agricultural 
products"  and  subetltute  "United  SUtee 
agricultural  and  Industrial  products". 

<b)  SecUon  109  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
•For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV. 
the  term  'surplus  agricultural  commodity' 
shall  Include  any  domestically  produced 
fishery  product  If  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  determined  that  such  product  Is 
at  the  time  of  exportation  In  excess  of  do- 
mestic requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  for 
purposes  of  UUe  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  until  January  1,  1965. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out.  on  line  1.  the  flgiire  "6"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  flgxire  "9"; 
and  on  line  2.  strike  out  the  figure  "4" 
as  well  as  "on  page  54'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "16." 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  that  right. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  53.  beginning  with  line  9  strike 
out  through  line  16.  as  follows: 

"(a)   Section  104(e)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  "35  per  centum'  and  sub- 
stitute '50  per  centtun'. 

"<2)  Insert  after  the  words  'such  firms'  a 
comma  and  the  words  'and  cooperative  enter- 
prises,'. 

"(3)  Strike  out 'United  States  agricultural 
products'  and  substitute  'United  States  agrl- 
cultvu-al  and  Industrial  products'." 


favor  that  provision.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  does  also.  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  agreed  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  use  of 
Public  Law  480  funds  sometime  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  Public  Law  480.  with 
a  view  toward  revising  the  entire  act. 
The  committee  will  take  into  considera- 
tion, of  course,  the  provision  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  he  has 
worked  on  this  problem  for  many  years. 
I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  thorough  study 
of  it. 

Subsection  (b)  is  now  the  subject  of 
amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  in- 
cluding fish  products  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page 
41  of  the  committee  report  there  appears 
this  language: 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish  prod- 
ucts under  the  food-for-peace  program  to 
supply  protein  deficiencies.  ThU  amend- 
ment will  make  It  possible  to  meet  these 
requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  In  surplus.  The  amendment  will 
put  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef, 
canned  pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats! 
and  fruit. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  has  an  amendment  to  sub- 
section (b). 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  modified 
amendmend  I  have  just  offered  could  be 
adopted,  and  thereafter  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  could  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellhtoer]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  language  on  page  53,  be- 
ginning with  line  9.  down  through  line 
16  in  the  committee  amendment;  the  re- 
maining portion,  from  line  17  to  line  24. 
would  be  left  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  language 
would  remain. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  short  statement.  It  was  my  amend- 
ment that  increased  the  25-percent 
flgvu-e  now  permitted  to  be  used  under 
Public  Law  480  funds  to  50  percent.    I 


I  wish  it  definitely  understood  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  My  one  concern 
is  that  there  has  been  some  effort  to  in- 
clude a  product  that  Is  known  as  fish 
flour  under  the  designation  of  fish  pro- 
ducts.   I  believe  that  to  be  a  misnomer. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  as  an  amendment  on  line  20.  fol- 
lowing the  word  "product",  these  words: 
"not  including  fish  flour".  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  to  accept  that  amendment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  xmderway  several  projects 
involving  fish  fiour  and  its  acceptability. 
The  FAO  mission  has  also  begun  a  pro- 
gram of  acceptability  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  commercial  production  of 
fish  flour  in  Peru  to  which  it  is  con- 
tributing $300,000  during  the  next  3 
years.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  given  fish  flour  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  is  continuing  its  research  under 
funds  appropriated  last  year.  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  indicated 
that  it  will  not  move  from  its  position 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  courts  or 
by  congressional  action. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  al- 
though we  in  Massachusetts  and  I  be- 
lieve in  Alaska  and  elsewhere — including 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las]—feel  very  strongly  that  fish  protein 
is  a  proper  fishfood,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  felt  wiser  not  to  insist  on 
that  product  being  included  in  the  act. 

Therefore,  as  one  who  is  interested  In 
flsh  and  fish  products,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  the  EUender 
amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that 
the  substitution  of  the  50  percent  Is  quite 
agreeable.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  the  sec- 
ond part,  other  than  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  was 
very  much  interested  in  this  particular 
program,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him 
given  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  at  least  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  before 
accepting  it. 

This  involves  authority  to  use  the 
so-called  Cooley  amendment  In  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Louisiana  consid- 
ers it  an  improper  objective,  but  he  does 
not  like  it  to  be  inserted  in  this  manner, 
and  wishes  to  handle  it  In  his  own  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  We 
would  have  no  objection  to  it.  but  since 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry will  undertake  a  full  study  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  next  year,  the  whole  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  on  this  subject  before 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
this  matter  relates  to  the  Cooley  amend- 
ment for  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  the  development  of  American  insti- 
tutions. We  are  making  available  some 
of  these  funds  In  those  areas  where  they 
are  needed  and  can  be  used  for  coopera- 
tive enterprises. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Next  year,  we  will 
study  Public  Law  480  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  uses  of  the  funds  generated.  The 
committee  may  adopt  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing today,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  ought  to  have  hearings  on  it.  and  it 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  does  not  re- 
late particularly  to  Public  Law  480,  ex- 
cept the  use  of  the  money  that  It  gen- 
erates. The  question  of  that  use  is  not 
a  prerogative  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture  and  Forestry.  It  is  a  matter  that 
relates  to  commerce  and  foreign  policy. 
Under  those  circumstances,  all  we  are 
doing  is  spelling  out  what  has  been  in- 
terpreted under  the  Cooley  amendment 
to  be  a  fact  already;  namely,  that  a  co- 
operative enterprise  which  can  borrow 
money  which  Is  repayable  with  Interest 
qualifies  as  a  part  of  our  private  econ- 
omy. 

I  say  most  respectfully  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  placing  in  the  law  what  some 
people  believe  is  already  in  the  law; 
but  I  thought  we  ought  to  spell  it  out 
precisely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Public  Law  480  does 
spell  out  how  this  money  is  to  be  used. 
The  Senator  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  sev- 
eral times  in  an  effort  to  make  certain 
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that  some  of  the  money  was  used  abroad. 
I  contend  that  the  manner  and  method 
In  which  the  Public  Law  480  money  Is 
to  be  used  should  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Since  we  plan  to  study  the  entire  bill 
next  year,  there  will  be  time  enough 
for  U8  to  consider  this  very  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  great  consequence.  The  funds  are 
available.  It  is  not  as  If  we  were  ob- 
taining new  money.  We  say  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  funds  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  American  enterprises  in  that  cate- 
gory shall  be  available  to  cooperatives. 
After  the  words  "such  firms"  will  appear 
"and  cooperative  enterprises,"  because 
they  are  private  enterprises.  They  will 
repay  the  loans  exactly  as  do  John  Deere 
or  Parke  Davis,  companies  which  pres- 
ently use  funds  under  existing  laws. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
Interest  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
In  cooperatives,  and  I  share  his  views. 
But  this  matter  ought  to  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  That  committee  should  deter- 
mine, after  hearing  the  evidence,  why  the 
percentage  should  be  increased  from  25 
to  50  percent.  There  may  be  other  uses 
to  which  the  money  could  be  put. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  provision  for 
50  percent  was,  I  believe,  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson].  I  am  sure  he  has  already 
explained  it.  I  am  not  arguing  whether 
the  amount  should  be  25  percent  or  50 
percent.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  and 
content  to  have  it  25  percent — the  same 
formula.  But  the  funds  were  accumu- 
lating under  this  part  of  Public  Law  480 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Cooley  fund.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  put 
to  use.  They  are  foreign  currencies  and 
lose  much  of  their  productivity  and  pur- 
chasing power  by  Inflation.  Enough 
money  has  already  been  wasted  under 
Public  Law  480  by  inflation  to  have  per- 
haps paid  for  the  program  once  again. 

We  have  permitted  this  to  happen  in 
Spain,  where  the  currencies  could  have 
been  used  to  build  houses.  It  has  hap- 
pened In  other  countries.  I  believe  the 
funds  ought  to  be  put  to  work. 

Mr.  ET.T.ENDER.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  ftmds  could  be  better  used  In  other 
ways  than  the  Senator  has  suggested. 
The  only  way  to  determine  that  is  to 
hold  hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  1-year 
program,  and  one-half  of  the  year  has 
already  passed.  I  doubt  whether  the  use 
of  the  funds  would  shake  the  financial 
solvency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  Public  Law  480 
would  be  basically  destroyed  If  the  pro- 
vision were  in  or  out  of  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  have  it 
In.  A  number  ol  other  Senators  also 
have  an  interest  In  this  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  In  the  chair).  The  question 
Is  on  agrreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presidwit.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  I  ought  to  insist 
on  a  live  quonim,  so  that  all  Senators 
will  be  properly  notified. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  object. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  and  the  Senator  from  Toiiisia.n«t 
[Mr.  ELLENDER].  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  feels  that  he  should  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not address  this  Inquiry  to  the  Chair;  I 
think  I  must  address  It  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota:  Has 
a  compromise  been  reached? 

Mr.  HUIVIPHREY.  Yes;  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Pulbright]  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER ].  In  the  light  of  our  discus- 
sion, I  think  we  have  reached  an  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  .OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  to  the 
entire  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
having  incorporated  the  flsh  provision  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much;  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlsok]  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  Is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  on  ptage 
53.  In  line  20,  after  the  word  "product". 
It  Is  proposed  to  Insert:  "not  Including 
fish  fiour." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  this  amoidment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndir],  I  hare  agreed 
to  support  this  amendment  without 
reservation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  know  why  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing flsh  fiour  as  a  surplus  commodity. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  "Rils  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  will  except 
It— take  it  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  will  It  then  be 
shipped  abroad? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  Is  the  point. 
Many  people  in  Rhode  Island  and 
In  Massachusetts  are  Interested  In  this 
product.  In  fact,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  ate  some  of  the  fish 
flour  while  he  was  standing  on  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration building  on  Connecticut  Avenue : 
but  by  means  of  this  proposal  we  would 
in  one  stroke  except  fish  flour,  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  It. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  the  producers  of  this  commod- 
ity can  still  sell  all  of  it  that  they  may 
wish  to  sell  abroad,  but  not  by  using 
Public  Law  480  funds  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  sale  of  flsh 
flour,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  the 
sale  of  flsh  flour  abroad  at  this  time.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  sale  of  fish  prod- 
ucts; but  the  committee  report  on  this 
item  is  very  plain,  as  follows — page  41 : 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  fish  prod- 
ucts under  the  food-for-peace  program  to 
supply  protein  deficiencies.  This  am^end- 
ment  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  these  re- 
quests to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  In  surpliis. 

And  I  call  the  following  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island: 

The  amendment  will  put  fish  on  the  same 
basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned  pork,  canned 
hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  fine.  I  sup- 
ported it  In  the  committee,  and  I  sup- 
port it  now ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
to  have  long  debate  and  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment,  which  I  have  offered 
in  regard  to  a  food  product  that  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  sale  In  the  United 
States.  Why  should  these  funds  be  used 
to  sell  this  product  to  foreigners  when 
we  will  not  permit  this  product  to  be  sold 
in  the  United  States? 
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ment  contains  such  a  provision.  I  wUl  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  my  colleagues  amended,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

agree  to  accept  the  amendment.    But  I  are  frightened  by  the  term  "fish  flour"  ^^"  ^^  stated. 

nope  the  Senate  will  not  proceed  tonight,  which  is  applied  to  this  product  It  is  "^^^  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
at  8  o  clock,  to  accept,  out  of  order,  such  a  misleading  name,  applying  only  to  its  ^^^-tee  amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
h^  *^^^t™ent  even  though  many  of  us  appearance,  not  to  its  use.  We  never  ^^-  beginning  with  the  word  "and"  in 
have  been  fighting  for  a  long  time  be-  could  make  a  loaf  of  bread  with  fish  ^"^^  ^^'  ^^  ^  proposed  (amendment  No. 
cause  of  our  view  that  if  this  product  flour.  It  is  in  essence  only  a  protein  245>  to  strike  out  through  the  words  "as 
proves  out.  it  should  be  used.  The  Gov-  additive.  Many  countries  of  the  world  amended."  in  line  22. 
ernment  has  spent  many  thousands  of  cannot  obtain  for  their  people  a  diet  ^^  P^^^  36.  line  14,  before  the  period, 
collars  on  research  on  it;  but  this  sufficiently  high  in  protein  This  prod-  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
amendment  would  say  all  that  work  is  uct  would  answer  that  need  by  supple-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^o  much  thereof  as  may  be 
now  off.  menting  largely  carbohydrate  diets.  necessary  shall  be  used  for  the  immediate 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would  be  in  a  bad  position  redemption  of  any  outstanding  notes  is- 
as  one  who  is  just  as  much  interested  if  we  shipped  such  products  abroad  al-  ^^^^  under  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Eco- 
m  fish  flour  and  fish  protein  as  is  the  though  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  "°™ic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  as 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  go  permit  them  to  be  sold  to  the  people  of  amended,  or  section  413(b)  (4)  (F)  of  the 
along  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  the  United  States,  and  although  two  re-  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1948,  as 
ator  from  Kansas,  because  I  believe  it  search  programs  in  regard  to  them  are  amended". 

is  of   the  utmost  importance   that  do-  being  conducted.  Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

mestlcally  produced  fish  products  be  in-  Therefore,  I  am  agreeable  to  accepting  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^  "^^^  on  the  amendment, 

eluded  as  part  of  the  surplus  products  the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from  '^®  ^^^^  *"^  "^^^  ^^^  ordered, 

to  be  shipped  abroad.     I  do  not  think  Kansas  to  the  committee  amendment  as  ^^-  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  the 

there  Is  a  great  deal  of  fish  to  be  shipped  amended.                                                '  amendment  would  not  cut  from  the  bill 

as  surplus,  but  I  think  It  important  to  Mr.   PASTORE     Mr    President    will  *^  °^  '^^  ^°^^^^  amounts  already  au- 

^^ilt^^"-^  the  Senator  from  Kamas view?  thorized.    On    the    contrary,    it    would 

Although  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  Mr  CARLSON     I  yield  merely  simplify  the  bookkeeping  of  the 

the  use  of  fish  protein.  so-caUed.  instead  Mr     PASTORE     Wiii  '  fhp    «5»nof,^n  ^.^^estment  guarantee  fund  and  remove 

of  fish  flour.  I  think  it  advisable  not  to  from  Kk^^^feptTmcSficaUon  S  "^'^Z^'  ^r"  ^  ™"^^°^  °'  ^^^^^°'  ^^ 

have  a  fight  in  the  Senate  over  whether  his   amSenT-by    ad?iSg   fftor   t^e  SSfi'lS.   '°   ^^^?°"'   "  T"   ^^^^  ^ 

fish  flour  should  be  included  in  the  bUl—  words   "not   including   fish   flour  "   the  ^.^^  *       ^  *,"^  ^^^?^  emphasis  on  the 

^f^;-SrnVre-he  Federal  GOV-     ^^^i^^^l^^B    ^£S.^^   '^ 

L^rg^^rfifu^Td^LTcVJbC  ^ifr^--^— ~--  k™£S 

The  FAO  mission  has  also  begiSi  a  pro-  Mr.  CARI^ON.     Of  course  I  would  not  AmeriS^'    I^d  SnaSv  Vt  l^  S^^^^^^^^^^^ 

gram  of  acceptabiUty  testing  and  devel-  ?!JJ„^P?t^"°^  ^°  oppose  the  sale  of  any  ^Is^ent  S^aranS  Fund  oi  the  saSe 

opment  of  commercial  production  of  fish  P^°^Hf'  ^h^t  is  approved  by  the  Food  authorization-appropriation  basis  asX 

flour  in  Peru,  to  which  it  is  contributing  |?i,,^^"«,  .'^tn?^''''^"^^,  °'  ^^t  ^'^^^  ^^^er  items  conta3  in  the  pending  bi" 

$300,000  during  the  next  3  years.    The  oJ^'.f  hf,l^  ^hlf,  ^^^Vn"^  ^^"t  ^^is  As  of  June  30.   1^63,  the  Investment 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  given  K"mod?flcVti^     n  nJSi^^^  k  ^''fi?^  Guaranty   Fund   had    reserverStTC 

fish  flour  a  clean  bill  of  health.    The  Bu-  ^endS^nt    Sek    to   Sp  ^on?Ir^^^^  $268,585,915.01.      These      reserves      ari 

[Zin°.' if °°^''''t!  "^^^^^  ''  ^°^-  Swe^tKU^L'e  an^d  tL^e  Sena^''^^^^  composed  of  the  following: 

tinuing    Its    research    under    funds    ap-          Mr    PA^TORF      t  Vhotv  7k     a  '     *  Borrowing    authority    from 

propriated  last  year.  from  Ka5^^  ^^  ^°*^°''        Treasury. ../. ,199, 07i.  521. 50 

^V^^'^^J^^^^^tistl.attheFoo^         Se     PRESmmO     OFFICER        The  "^prUt^i?  ,^0.°"' ^'^^^°-      277478634a 

^t^wiuS^*'^"^'^?.^^'!?^  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  tSfmodiS  r^  o^ti^Z"^--":"     VilVilfifs 

inat  It  will  not  move  from  its  position  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ^oceedBtromuiitot  tLsaeu.            I8.i6i.07 

Of  opposing  the  use  of  fish  flour  in  this  [Putting  the  question  ]                              '  ^«=*'  y*"  1963  appropria- 

country  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the        The  modified  amendment  to  the  com-        "°°' 80,000.000.00 

courts  or  by  congressional  action.  mittee  amendment,  as  amended,  in  the  Subtotal 269.253.463.87 
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I  point  out  that  the  investment  guar- 
antee fund  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  15  years.  In  the  course  of  the  15 
years  only  2  losses  have  been  sustained. 
Those  losses  amount  to  $667,548.86, 
thereby  leaving  in  available  reserves 
$268,585,915. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  since 
Congress  has  legislated  to  provide  that 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  stands  behind  all  Investment 
guarantee  contracts,  the  reserves  pres- 
ently set  aside  in  this  fund  are  far  in 
excess  of  needs  and  should  be  reduced  to 
a  reasonable  amount,  and  that  backdoor 
finsmcing  of  this  fund  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. To  reduce  the  reserve  to  a  reason- 
able amount,  my  amendment  would 
rescind  the  amount  of  borrowing  author- 
ity presently  contained  in  the  total  re- 
serves, an  amount  totaling,  as  previously 
mentioned.  $199,071,521.50.  and  make 
the  total  reserves  of  the  Investment 
Guaranty  Fund  $69,514,393.51.  This 
amount  should  be  more  than  adequate 
to  take  care  of  any  losses  the  fund  may 
sustain  in  any  particular  year,  and  if 
future  replenishment  of  the  fund  ever 
becomes  necessary.  Congress  could  re- 
plenish the  fund  through  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

To  buttress  my  opinion.  I  would  like  to 
cite  language  from  the  Agency's  own 
justifications  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  to  back  up  its  budget  estimates, 
and  which  appears  on  page  156  of  these 
justifications: 

since  Investment  guarantees  are  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  there  Is  no  basis 
for  doubting  that  Congress  would  provide  the 
necessary  moneys  to  discharge  proper  claims 
promptly  as  they  fall  due.  The  history  of 
claims  to  date  In  the  past  15  years  of  the 
program's  operation  Indicates  that  the  pres- 
ent reserves  are  probably  more  than  adequate 
to  talce  care  of  claims  that  oould  be  antici- 
pated as  maturing  in  any  given  fiscal. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  if  the  excess 
reserves  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  either 
the  Senate  or  probably  the  House  will 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  fund  for  one 
reiwon  or  another. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
then  raids  on  the  excess  reserves  can  be 
expected.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  rejected  the  flrst  raid 
that  has  already  been  tried,  and  here  I 
make  reference  to  the  attempt  to  use 
the  fees  collected  from  guarantees  to 
hire  personnel.  On  pages  17  and  18  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Authorization  Act  of 
1964.  the  following  appears: 
Pehsonnq. 

In  addition  to  the  program  delays  required 
for  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, others  have  apparently  occurred 
due  to  shortages  of  personnel.  It  came  to 
the  committee's  attention  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  that  AID  has  on  board  only 
15  people  to  handle  the  present  specific  risk 
investment  guarantee  worlcload,  although 
the  Agency  estimates  at  least  46  employees 
are  required.  Tlie  committee  gave  serious 
consideration  to  an  amendment  to  allow  fee 
Income  from  Investment  guarantee  opera- 
tions  to   be   used   to  pay   the   cost   of   the 


Agency's  operation  of  this  program.  This 
would  have  allowed.  In  addition  to  the  man- 
agement and  custodial  costs  Incurred  with 
respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
under  guarantees  made,  the  payment  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  personnel,  travel,  communi- 
cations, and  other  expenses  Involved  in  the 
processing  and  issuance  of  guarantee  con- 
tracts. 

Although  it  rejected  authority  to  use  fee 
income  for  the  employment  of  personnel  and 
the  payment  of  other  costs,  the  committee 
recognized  the  need  for  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  proper  staffing  of  this  im- 
portant program,  and  believes  that  early  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  this  problem. 
Further,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
necessary  personnel  can  be  provided  without 
any  change  In  existing  law  if  AID  gives 
greater  attention  to  the  processing  of  the 
Investment  guarantees.  In  the  view  of  the 
committee  the  Importance  of  encouraging 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
our  development  efforts  warrants  the  assign- 
ment of  the  very  highest  priority  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  program  within  available 
administrative  appropriations  and  person- 
nel ceilings. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  the 
amendment  would  in  no  manner  reduce 
the  dollar  amounts  in  the  bill  but  would 
merely  return  to  the  Treasury  the  now 
unneeded  borrowing  authority  which  was 
put  into  the  law  many  years  ago. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  I  re- 
peat that  there  will  be  almost  $70  mil- 
lion in  available  funds  which  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  losses  that  may  be  sus- 
tained under  the  investment  guarantee 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment,  on  line  8, 
to  change  the  year  figure  from  "1948" 
to  "1954". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  The  reserves  are  piled 
up  under  this  guarantee  program.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana feel  that  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  some  of  them  should  be  covered 
back  into  the  Treasury — at  least  the 
smiount  to  pay  off  notes  under  the  old 
Marshall  plan,  in  the  aggregate  sum  of 
about  $200  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right;  $199 
million-plus. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  all  it  in- 
volves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  why  can  we 
not  vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  am  ready. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  reserves  will  be  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately $70  or  $69  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reserves  will  be 
reduced  to  $69  million,  but  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  in  15  years  the  losses 
have  been  only  $667,000. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  greatly  ex- 
panding the  investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram. Under  this  bill  that  is  the  only 
way  we  will  get  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  involved  in  any  of  these  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understcmd  that 
and  I  agree  the  private  sector  should  be 
encouraged.  Last  year  we  appropriated 
$30  million  for  that  purpose.  This  year 
no  request  was  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  because 
there  was  a  substantial  carryover  of  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  situation 
has  changed  from  that  prevailing  under 
the  original  legislation.  Originally  re- 
serves of  100  percent  were  required, 
li  win  be  recalled  that  a  ruling  was  ask§d 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  behind  the  investment  guaran- 
tees, and  the  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Government 
is  contingently  liable  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $746  billion  on  veteran's 
housing,  FHA  housing,  retired  military 
pay,  veterans  pensions  and  benefits,  and 
other  commitments.  There  are  not  any 
reserves  to  cover  this  large  liability. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  make 
this  certain,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  explicity  states  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  behind 
the  guarantees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  particu- 
larly opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  rise  to  make 
some  legislative  history  on  the  question 
of  the  investment  guarantees,  which  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  private  sector  of 
the  American  economy  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  it  lightly. 

One  of  the  problems  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  private  firm  relates  to  the 
prtmiptness  of  payment.  With  reserves, 
they  get  the  money.  When  the  invest- 
ment goes  bad,  and  the  guarantee  re- 
quirement is  brought  into  play  under  the 
"full  faith  and  credit"  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
vision, they  are  guaranteed  the  money 
but  get  the  money  rather  late.  That,  of 
course,  does  not  suffice  to  meet  the  busi- 
ness needs  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whenever  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  backs  up 
any  claims,  they  have  always  been  paid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  agree  that 
they  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  will  be  a  re- 
serve as  I  said,  of  almost  $70  mlUion  for 
that  purpose,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  If  this  guarantee  fund  should 
get  lower,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  would  do  what  was  done  last 
year,  when  we  i«)propria.ted  $30  million. 
That  money  is  still  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wished  to 
raise  a  warning  flag  on  this  question. 
I  am  not  in  any  position  to  object.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  tempo- 
rarily away  from  the  Chamber. 

Since  we  have  greatly  expanded  the 
investment  guarantee  program,  since  we 
have  written  into  the  bill  half  a  dozen 
amendments    about   private   enterprise 
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participation,  and  since  many  speeches 
have  been  made  on  the  miportance  ot 
private  enterprise  Investing  in  foreign 
countries— particularly  in  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  so  as  to  aid  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — considering  what  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic instahmty  tn  these  countries.  I 
believe  it  might  be  a  litUe  risky  to  tam- 
per In  any  way  with  what  we  call  the 
guarantee  program.    I  imderstand  that 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged.    I  understand  we  can 
always  appropriate   additional   moneys. 
I   also   understand   a    little   about   the 
necessity  for  having  reserves.    The  re- 
serves   are    minor    compared    to     the 
amount  ultimately  to  be  guaranteed 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  FT  .LENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct  in  stating  that  it  would 
take  Congress  only  a  few  days,  either 
by  a  d^clency  or  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation, to  provide  the  necessary  money 
to  sustain  the  full  faith  and  credit  item. 
I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  he  withdraw  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  let  the  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  should  hav«  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Then  in  conferencAtir  posi- 
tion would  be  strengthened.  Irwlll  not 
takeloDg. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand 
this  proposal,  it  would  effect  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  program,  no  saving.  It  would 
not  worsen  the  Treasvur  position,  and 
it  would  not  better  the  Treasury  posi- 
tion. The  amendment  would  reduce  the 
reserves  by  canceling  the  Treasury  notes 
never  called  upon. 

There  are  some  arguments  against  do- 
ing that.  We  virtually  doubled  the 
guarantee  program  this  year,  from  %1J2 
to  $2.5  billion.  This  is  a  new  proposal. 
It  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays.  We  are 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    And  support  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  we  will  sup- 
port it,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  addi- 
tional information  as  we  may  obtain  be- 
tween now  and  then. 

Mr.  ELLENDEH^  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consAt  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  rescinding 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellbnder],  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  SenaUx*  yield? 
Mr.  ELLKWDKK.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr,  HX7MPHREY.    I  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
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the  position  of  the  executive  branch  re- 
lating to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoai).  as  follows: 


hMoxntxam   Atuitnrt   Amkmomknt   Prokmzd 

BT    ^MATOm   RLXJENBa   RBQtnXXD    IJCMBUATK 

Redemption   or  Ant  Notes  Issued  Uitbcb 

TH«    KCX>NOMIC     COOPOUTION     ACT     OT     1948 
AND  THE   Mm-UAL   SSCVKITT    ACT   OT   1964   IN 

CoifirBCTioN  With  the  Investscxnt  Ouae- 
AirrBK  Peogeam 

1.  No  new  notes  can  be  lasued  to  the 
Treasury  under  the  InTcstment  guarantee  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment,  however,  would  be 
to  deny  AID  the  rlRht  to  draw  against  notes 
already  Issued  under  prior  sUtutes,  which 
are  now  part  of  the  reserves  for  the  payment 
of  claims. 

2.  By  depleting  existing  reserres.  it  breaks 
faith  with  UJ8.  bxislness  firms  who  hold  In- 
vestment guarantees.  Flmu  taking  out 
gruarantees  have  and  will  oonUnue  to  rely  on 
there  being  a  sizable  reserve  available  to  as- 
s\u^  prompt  payment  of  their  claims  without 
waiting  for  an  appropriation.  While  the  fuU 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  Ls  as- 
surance to  Investors  that  they  will  be  paid.  It 
is  equally  Important  to  them  that  payment 
be  made  prompUy  and  that  they  not  have 
to  wait  for  aw>roprlatlon8.  Investors  have 
understood  that  the  reserves  wUl  Tnin«i»tBB 
or  eliminate  the  risk  of  such  delay.  To  de- 
plete this  reserve  by  reducing  It  from  $368 
mllUon  to  $69  mUUon  would  be  a  direct  re- 
pudiation of  the  understanding. 

8.  This  is  not  "backdoor  financing."  which 
avoids  the  appropriation  requirement.  No 
new  notes  can  be  Issued  to  Increase  the  re- 
serves. In  1962  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees reviewed  the  Investment  guarantee  re- 
serve In  deciding  how  much  new  money  to 
appropriate  for  that  reserve.  They  took 
these  funds  Into  account  and  reduced  the 
appropriation  from  the  9180  mUUon  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  to  tSO  mU- 
Uon to  maintain  a  reserve  level  which  In- 
cluded the  $199  million. 

4.  The  funds  represented  by  these  notes 
are  not  part  of  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  287  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38 
line  22,  after  the  word  "shall"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"Act"  on  line  24. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.   President,   wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  during  my 
absence  from  the  Chamber  an  amend- 
ment was  added  on  page  53.  line  20  of 
the  committee  amendment  dealing  with 
the  use  of  fish  under  Public  Law  480.  and 
that  the  modified  amendment  added  was 
as  follows:  "not  including  fish  flour  until 
approved  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration.". 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  this  was 
made  a  part  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  was  adopted. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
aak  if  any  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
was  made  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  No  such 
motion  was  made. 

Mr.  IX>UGLAS.  Then  a  motion  to  re- 
consider would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  m  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  that  at  an  appropriate 
time  I  shall  move  the  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  this  ameiidment  I 
was  not  notified  of  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  anyone.  It  is  very  hard  to  watch  the 
proceedings  constantly,  considering  the 
multitude  of  things  going  on  and  the 
multitude  of  obligations  under  which  a 
Senator  is  involved,  and  I  Itnew  nothing 
about  this  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  equivalent 
to  killing  the  inclusion  of  fish  flour  so 
long  as  George  B.  Larrick  is  head  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mr. 
Larrick  has  declared  his  opposition  to 
fish  flour  over  and  over  again,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  is 
known  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  to  be 
85  percent  protein,  with  absolutely  no 
toxic  effect  whatsoever.  Mr.  Larrick 
objects  on  the  alleged  esthetic  ground 
that  it  is  made  from  the  whole  fish,  al- 
though it  is  subject  to  many  washings 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  com- 
pletely pure. 

As  I  demonstrated  the  other  day.  Mr. 
Larrick  has  this  esthetic  objection  to 
flsh  flour,  while  he  approves  for  distri- 
bution fried  silkworms.  chocolate 
covered  bees  and  ants,  rattlesnake 
meat — a  regular  chamber  of  horrors.  He 
has  no  esthetic  scruples  against  those. 
but  he  draws  the  line  a?;ainst  fish  flour. 
This  may  seem  to  be»a  somewhat 
laughable  incident,  but  it  is  of  practical 
importance,  because  in  tropical  areas 
where  refrigeration  is  lacking,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  keep  milk  and  flsh 
without  their  rapidly  disintegrating  and 
becoming  contaminated.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  area  of  the  world  where  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  flsh  flour,  with  very  high  pro- 
tein, can  be  produced  at  14  cents  a 
pound.  And  that  is  precisely  where  it 
is  needed. 

I  serve  notice  that  Mr.  Larrick  is  not 
going  to  clamp  down  on  the  health  of 
either  the  American  people  or  people 
in  the  tropics. 

At  an  appropriate  time — and  I  shall 
have  to  be  the  judge  of  what  the  appro- 
priate time  will  b^— I  shall  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider,  and  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  subject,  not  with  the 
ability,  but  with  some  of  the  persistence, 
customarily  displayed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL  The  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  was  interested  in  this 
ameiKiment — I  am  also  interested  In  it- 
is  not  present.    I  have  sent  for  him.    I 
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do  not  know  whether  he  has  left  the 
building  or  not.  My  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  Uom  Illinois  is  that  he  not  per- 
sist in  his  motion  to  reconsider  this 
evening,  but  hold  it  up  until  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  reaches  the  Chamber.  I 
am  personally  interested  in  flsh  flour,  but 
I  am  also  Interested  in  getting  other  fish 
products  included. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  not  incon- 
sistent. I  shall  do  this  at  an  appropriate 
time.  If  the  motion  will  be  in  order  to- 
morrow, and  there  will  not  be  a  previous 
motion  to  reconsider  by  one  of  Mr.  Lar- 
rick's  proteges  which  will  be  defeated  be- 
cause of  a  vacuum  which  had  developed 
on  the  floor,  I  shall  do  so.  I  do  not  want 
my  al^stention  used  as  an  excuse  to  get 
a  rush  vote  to  reconsider,  which  will  be 
voted  down,  and  which  will  result  in 
anchoring  this  language  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
Is  willing  to  do  that,  he  can  bring  it  up 
tomorrow.  I  shall  try  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  other 
Senators  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  have  an  cmiendment  to  offer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes ;  that  is  the  last 
one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  there  is 
a  fair  chance  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  it  will 
be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he  present 
his  argument  in  capsule  form — say  60 
seconds — and  have  the  Senate  act  on  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  287  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clkrk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  38,  line  22,  after  the  word 
"shall"  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"Act"  on  bne  24.  as  follows:  "notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  612  of 
this  Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  now  drafted,  authorizes  and  pro- 
vide? $25  million  a  year  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  lending  to  cooperatives. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  merely 
to  leave  the  authorization  in,  but  it  pro- 
vides that  those  who  seek  to  borrow 
axiy  of  these  moneys  must  obtain  them 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  action  tak- 
en by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  tills  bilU  section  253  provided 
that:  1 1         '^ 

All  receipts  In  United  States  dollars  from 
moneys  made  under  this  title  and  from  loans 
made  for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  II 
of  part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 203.  shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United 
States  dollars  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  xise 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain 
available  unUl  expended. 

This  language,  Mr.  President,  estab- 
lished a  revolving  fund  for  loans  made 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  provi- 


sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  loans  made 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  under 
the  Mutual  Seciuity  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  It  simply  provided  that  the 
repayments  from  these  loans  are  avail- 
able for  relending. 

Mr.  President,  I  originally  opposed  the 
establishment  of  such  a  revolving  fund 
because  its  operation  would  weaken  the 
control  of  Congress  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  that  it  would  permit  moneys  to 
be  reloaned  without  congressional  ap- 
proval or  consent.  I  have  always  felt 
that  Congress  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  uses  to  which  the 
taxpayers  money  is  put,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  revolving  fund  pre- 
vented Congress  from  perfoming  that 
function.  Needless  to  say,  notwith- 
standing my  opposition,  the  revolving 
fund  concept  was  written  into  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee revamps  the  foreign  aid  program 
next  year,  it  will  not  write  into  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  any  provisions  which  would 
tend  to  circumvent  congressional  con- 
trol. All  receipts  from  loans  should  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  and  each  year's 
loan  program  should  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

Last  evening,  the  Senate  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  when  it  adopted 
the  amendment  of  the  distlnguLshed 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMnricK].  His  amendment  provided 
that  loan  receipts  could  not  be  reloaned 
unless  reappropriated  by  Congress. 
However,  I  would  like  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther by  reiterating  that  loan  receipts  of 
the  development  loan  program  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  should 
be  taken  into  the  general  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

When  the  committee  recently  consid- 
ered the  Foreign  Assistance  .  Act  it 
adopted  an  amendment  to  section  253 
which  would  broaden  the  revolving  fund 
already  established  by  this  section.  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  the 
committee  adopted  was  offered  by  our 
distinguished  majority  whip.  Senator 
Humphrey,  from  Miimesota.  It  ex- 
panded section  253  by  extending  the  re- 
volving fund  concept  to  mclude  in 
addition  to  dollars,  the  foreign  curren- 
cies our  Nation  receives  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  commodities  and  from  other 
sales.    The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

All  receipts  In  foreign  currencies  from 
loans  made  under  this  title  or  from  non- 
military  assistance  purposes  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  sliall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  612  of  this  Act  or 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  be  available. 
In  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  loans  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  President  may  specify  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  section 
261  of  this  title,  and  the  President  may,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 
reserve  such  currencies  In  such  amounts  (not 
to  exceed  $26,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year)  and 
for  such  periods  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessfu-y  to  provide  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  said  subsection  (g). 

The  subsection  (g)  referred  to  in  this 
amendment  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Committee  at  the  behest  of  our  distin- 


giiished  majority  whip,  and  it  reads  as 
follows : 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall,  when  appropriate, 
assist  in  promoting  the  organization,  im- 
plementation and  growth  of  the  cooperative 
movement  In  Latin  America  as  a  fundamen- 
tal measure  toward  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  Institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed 
to  assisting  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Latin  America,  but  I  feel  that  any  assist- 
ance we  may  grant  should  only  be  given 
with  the  full  approval  and  consent  of  the 
Congress  functioning  through  the  sound 
processes  established  by  the  Congress, 
We  should  not  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate at  the  same  time,  yet  this  is  done  in 
the  Humphrey  amendment  to  section 
253. 

Section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  provides  that,  and  I  quote: 

Foreign  currencies  so  received,  which  are 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  so  reserved  and  of 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  payment  of  Its  obligations  out- 
side the  United  States,  as  such  requirements 
may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President,  shall  be  available  for  the  author- 
ized pxu-poses  of  part  I  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  si>eclfied  from  time  to  time  In  appro- 
priation Acts. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides 
in  section  612  that  foreign  currencies  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  but  it  also  provides 
that  these  moneys  must  be  appropriated 
in  an  act  passed  by  Congress. 

The  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  was  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  coinmittee,  would 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  612,  and 
thereby  result  in  a  further  dilution  and 
weakening  of  congressional  control  since 
it  would  no  longer  require  that  foreign 
currencies  lie  made  available  in  an  ap- 
propriation act.  In  effect,  we  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  and  bjTiass  the 
orderly  appropriation  process  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
weakening  of  congressional  control  of 
expenditures  is  not  only  not  desirable, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  I  have 
merely  urged  the  deletion  of  that  lan- 
guage that  would  make  the  provisions 
of  section  612  inapplicable.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted  there  would  still 
be  $25  million  of  foreign  currencies  au- 
thorized in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  assist- 
ing and  promoting  the  organization,  im- 
plementation and  growth  of  the  cooper- 
ative movement  in  Latin  America,  but 
before  this  money  could  actually  be  ex- 
pended, it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to 
be  appropriated  in  an  act  passed  by 
Congress. 

If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted  then 
it  would  mean  that  Congress,  in  this  au- 
thorization bill  on  foreign  assistance, 
will  be  both  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing $25  million  of  foreign  currencies  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  section  251 
(g)  of  the  act.  This,  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  wishes  to  do  and,  therefore, 
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I  urge  that  my  perfecting  amendment, 
because  that  Is  exactly  what  it  la,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  act- 
ing for  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  FoLBRTOHT],  wc  Shall  be  pleased  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  rote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  a  moment.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wish  to  offer  his 
Latin  American  military  aid  amend- 
ment now.  before  I  offer  mine? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  235. 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDIN3  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  for  himself,  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  a^  amended,  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  between  lines  8  and  9  on  page 
41  the  following: 

(d)  Section  506 (a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
slsUnce  Act  oC  1961  (Public  Law  87-195)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  cc  nma  and  adding  the 
following  proviso:  "Provided.  That,  except 
(1)  to  the  extent  necesoary  to  fulfill  prior 
commitments  and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the'*- 
President  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  that  the  fumlshing  of 
military  aaelatancj^^trndar  this  Act  Is  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  Informs  the  Congress,  no 
further  military  assistance  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Latin  American  country." 
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■niere  are  other  amendments  on  the 
same  subject  pending,  depending  on  the 
disposition  of  this  amendment.  Al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  will  call  for  too 
long  a  debate,  it  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
sertous  matter  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  amendment  be  made  the 
pending  amendment,  and  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  mil- 
itary aid  to  Latin  America,  using  this  as 
the  basic  amendment,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory with  me.  I  thought  I  had  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether  he 
was  going  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
which  he  asked  to  have  read.  I  may 
have  misunderstood  him.  That  Is  why 
I  made  the  statement  I  did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  either  mis- 
understood the  question,  or  I  misspoke. 
There  had  been  a  discussion  of  which 
amendment  was  to  be  called  up  first.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  bring 
up  his  amendment  before  I  offered  my 
amendment,  on  this  general  subject.  I 
judge  he  wants  to  offer  his  amendment 
first.  If  his  amendment  is  defeated,  I 
shall  offer  another  amendment.  There 
are  several  amendments  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  explains  the 
situation. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 

tomorrow  morning 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  withhold  that  re- 
quest. 

MOTION  TO  RKOONSn>Ea 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  which  involves  a 
rather  broad  policy,  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  and  dispose  of  this 
amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  may  possi- 
bly have  an  amendment  pending.  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  move  to  have  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  opens  up  the  entire  issue  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  offers  this  amendment  in 
keeping  with  his  long -expressed  convic- 
tion on  the  floor  that  he  thinv.^  military 
aid  does  more  harm  than  good,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  pipeline 
anyway,  and  that  he  would  eliminate 
such  aid. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
whereby  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  53.  line  20, 
was  agreed  to. 

I  shall  call  this  motion  up  at  a  time 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brxwstkr] 
desires  to  make  a  speech. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight, 
only  speeches  and  remarks. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  been  considering  the 
1963  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  11 
days. 

This  debate  Is  the  culmination  of  the 
most  searching  review  of  the  program 
since  its  inception  with  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1948. 

The  Intensive  study  was  first  under- 
taken by  the  distinguished  Committee 
under  Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  The  report  of 
this  Committee  suggested  certain  guide- 
lines be  established  for  future  aid  spend- 
ing. It  argued  that  we  have  been  at- 
tempting too  much  for  too  fnany  with  too 
little  concern  for  quality  and  too  much 
for  quantity. 

This  report  prompted  a  reduction  of 
the  budget  request  by  almost  $420 
million. 


Extensive  hearings  and  study  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  Senator  Fm,- 
BMGHT  pi-oduoed  an  aid  bill  which  we  are 
now  debating. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  the  full- 
est participation  of  the  United  States  in 
international  affairs.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  is  our  best 
hope  for  improving  relations  among  na- 
tions— for  providing  moral  leadership 
and  peacemaking,  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery in  times  of  crisis.  The  U  JJ.  has 
saved  Inestimable  American  lives  and 
dollars  since  its  inception. 

Our  system  of  alliances  and  our  mutual 
security  program  are  equally  vital  to  our 
national  interest. 

We  are  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation— the  custodian  of  freedom  for 
our  own  people  and  for  others  through- 
out the  world.  This  Irrefutable  fact  im- 
poses upon  our  Government  awesome 
and  burdensome  responsibilities. 

There  can  be  no  serioiis  thought  of 
abrupt  withdrawal  from  our  basic  com- 
mitments, both  military  and  economic 
We  must  continue  our  effort  to  shape 
and  enlarge  the  free  world  into  an  ever 
stronger  and  more  cooperative  economic, 
military,  and  political  unit. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  interest — our  selfish 
interest  if  jrou  must — to  do  so.  In  so 
doing,  we  continue  to  thwart  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  military  expansion  while  at 
the  same  time  we  broaden  the  oversea 
markets  for  the  goods  and  services  of  the 
American  economy  and  strengthen  oiu- 
allies'  military  resistance  to  communism. 
For  these  reasons.  I  shall  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  our  aid  program  on 
final  passage. 

In  the  meantime.  I  shall  continue  to 
appraise  the  many  amendments  offered 
to  this  biU  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  broad  policy,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  long  range  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

Foreign  aid  can.  when  handled  wisely, 
succeed  in  doing  what  It  sets  out  to  do. 
When  the  program  is  mishandled,  un- 
realistic, administered  without  policy  di- 
rection and  clearly  defined  goals,  it  is  an 
unwarranted  and  unwise  burden.  The 
pocket  of  the  American  taxpayer  must 
not  be  an  international  grab  l>ag. 

Our  sincere  and  genuine  desire  for 
freedom  and  liberty  for  all  people  should 
not  be  thwarted  by  corrupt  and  dicta- 
torial governments  of  the  peoples  we 
seek  to  help.  We  cannot  continue  to  in- 
vest In  countries  whose  leaders  will  make 
no  effort  to  affect  the  land  and  social 
reforms  essential  to  a  climate  of  growth. 
Recent  events  in  South  Vietnam  give 
graphic  credence  to  the  allegation  that 
we  have  too  often  supported  despotic, 
authoritarian  regimes  which  are  con- 
stantly— and  for  good  reason — threat- 
ened by  internal  revolt. 

These  convictions  have  formed  the 
basis  for  my  votes  on  the  amendments 
thus  far  considered. 

I  have  voted  to  improve  the  climate  for 
private  investment  opportunities  In 
countries  receiving  our  aid. 
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I  have  voted  to  lower  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
to  require  annual  reconsideration  of  this 
program.  The  language  in  both  the 
Clay  report  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  continual  review  of  this  pro- 
gram with  major  reorganization  and  re- 
orientation. 

Such  a  revamping  cannot  be  assured 
unless  the  Congress  withdraws  its 
blanket  authorization  for  succeeding 
years  and  makes  clear  its  desire  that 
future  aid  programs  be  more  selective 
and  rely  more  on  the  facilities  of  multi- 
lateral agencies  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. The  United  States  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  to  bear  the  total 
aid  burden  nor  continue  to  assist  nations 
now  economically  prosperous. 

I  have  voted  to  restore  $75  million  of 
the  original  cut  in  funds  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  did  so,  firm  In  my  con- 
viction that  the  unusual  importance  of 
this  area  to  American  security  demands 
a  long  term  venture  of  extraordinary 
complexity  and  scope. 

I  have  supported  amendments  barring 
aid  to  countries  engaged  in  or  supporting 
aggression  against  the  United  States  or 
nations  receiving  American  assistance. 
I  have  joined  with  a  unanimous  Senate 
in  barring  aid  to  Communist  coimtries. 

While  I  have  refused  to  grant  to  the 
President  discretionary  authority  on 
these  two  matters.  I  have  refused,  and 
will  continue  to  refuse,  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Executive  in  other  areas 
where  freedom  to  act  and  to  act  quickly — 
to  adjust  policy  to  circumstances — is 
surely  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

In  accordance  with  my  conviction  that 
the  best  hope  for  reduction  of  American 
aid  lies  in  the  expansion  of  American 
trade,  I  have  voted  to  extend  most  fa- 
vored nation  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  These  governments  do  not 
now  receive  American  aid.  but  the  im- 
provement of  trade  relations  with  these 
nations  continues  to  serve  our  interest. 

The  primary  justification  for  the  tre- 
mendous investment  that  American  tax- 
payei-s  make  in  foreign  assistance  is  the 
safety  and  secmity  of  the  United  States. 
As  an  arm  of  American  policy,  this 
program  serves  us  best  when  it  clearly 
serves  our  interest.  I  hopefully  pre- 
dict that  our  deliberations  and  votes  will 
produce  a  final  bill  which  does  precisely 
that. 

I  further  hope  that  our  final  vote  may 
come  soon  so  that  we  may  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  other  pressing  matters 
which  must  be  acted  upon  before  the  end 
of  this  session.       j  | 


JOINT      ECONOMIC      COMMITTEE'S 
KEY  ROLE  IN  SOLVING  U.S.  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
had  before  It  two  of  the  outstanding 
economists  In  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  balance  of  payments.    One  was  Prof. 
Prledrich  Lutz,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Zurich;  the  other 


was  Prof.  Arthur  Bloomfield.  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Both  of  these  men  indicated  that  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  which 
was  so  serious  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year — probably  more  serious  than 
ever  in  our  history — and  which  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $4  billion  a  year  or 
more,  stated  that  the  reason  for  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  third  quarter  was 
primarily  due  to  the  administration's 
annoimcement  of  its  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  proposal,  and  that  this  had  a 
very  distinct  and  immediate  effect  on 
the  outflow  of  capital. 

I  believe  that  the  country  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  be  aware  of 
this  conclusion  by  these  two  eminent 
economists,  and  should  recognize  that 
the  balance  of  payments  may  be  im- 
proving sharply  and  may  now  be  within 
the  control  of  the  administration. 

I  say  this  because,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  for  the 
interest  equalization  tax  was  first  made 
at  a  meeting  of  our  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  this  year  by  the  newly  appointed 
member,  at  that  time,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  George  W.  Mitchell,  who 
is  superbly  qualified  as  a  monetary 
specialist. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  at  that  hearing  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  and  most 
accessible  capital  market  in  the  world,  and 
it  ought  to  be  kept  free  of  exchange  restric- 
tions. It  is  proper  and  desirable  that  capital- 
poor  developing  countries  should  utilize  this 
market  to  meet  a  portion  of  their  enormous 
needs  for  foreign  capital.  It  is  not  so  clear, 
however,  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  advanced  countries,  with  balance- 
of-payments  surpluses,  to  have  recourse  to 
our  capital  market  on  the  recent  large  scale 
while  they  restrict  and  hamper  entry  of  out- 
side borrowers  to  their  own  capital  markets. 
If  these  countries  are  unwilling  to  open  their 
capital  markets,  possibly  we  should  look 
toward  tax  measures  that  might  help  to  rem- 
edy this  unbalanced  poelUon.  In  general, 
we  need  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  vari- 
ous tax  measures  that  might,  consistent  with 
our  obligations  as  an  international  good 
neighbor,  and  with  the  status  of  the  dollar  as 
a  world  reserve  currency,  discourage  capital 
movements  that  appear  to  flow  uphill  to 
countries  that  are  already  capital  rich. 

Governor  Mitchell  had  this  concep- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  it  is  certainly  one 
reason  why  the  administration  has  made 
the  very  wise  proposal  of  an  Interest 
equalization  tax,  which  has  had  such  a 
profound  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact.  If  the  interest 
equalization  tax  does  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  capital  outflow  and  does 
really  solve  our  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties, it  will  be  particularly  Incumbent 
upon  the  money  manstgers  of  our  econo- 
my to  use  their  new  freedom  to  follow  a 
monetary  policy  that  will  encourage 
economic  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment domestically. 

The  fact  is  that  Interest  rates  have 
been  kept  at  a  relatively  high  level.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  heavy  un- 
employment.   The  speculation  of  many 


outstanding  financial  experts  has  been 
that  In  the  event  we  have  a  tax  cut  and 
the  economy  is  stimulated,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  will  fol- 
low policies  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
pushing  interest  rates  up  and  keeping 
the  economy  under  some  restraint. 

Many  of  us  feel  this  would  mean  that 
the  two  principal  Government  economic 
weapons  would  be  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  Fiscal  policy  would  be  used  to 
expand  the  economy,  and  the  monetary 
policy  would  be  used  to  contract  it.  In 
other  words,  one  would  be  stepping  on 
the  gas.  and  the  other  would  be  putting 
its  foot  on  the  brake,  and  the  tax  cut 
which  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomy would  be  limited. 

A  number  of  economists  have  made 
studies  of  the  many  tax  cuts  that  we 
have  had  in  this  country,  and  they  have 
found  that  when  these  tax  cuts  have 
been  coupled  with  monetary  ease,  they 
have  been  expansionary,  and  that  when 
the  tax  cuts  have  been  coupled  with 
monetary  restraint  of  the  kind  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  indicates  it  will  fol- 
low, then  the  result  has  been  that  a  tax 
cut  has  not  been  stimulating,  but  has 
resulted  in  a  deficit. 

The  reason  why  I  call  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  that  many 
of  us  sometimes  feel  that  our  nonlegis- 
lative  committees,  which  have  a  primar- 
ily investigative  function— whether  it  be 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
or  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  or 
some  other  committee — have  very  little 
influence.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  had  never 
done  anything  else,  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  Instrumentality  in  giving  birth  to  an 
apparent  solution  to  our  very  serious 
balance-of -payment  problem  makes  the 
work  of  the  committee  very  worthwhile 
and  makes  its  contributions  most  impor- 
tant. 


RECESS  TO  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow.  Thursday  No- 
vember 14,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA'nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  13  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  1963: 

In  ths  Akmt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S. 
officers  named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  oflk^ers  of  the  Army,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  693(a)   and  S302: 

To  he  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Alfred  Carlisle  Harrison,  0311380,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

CoL  Erwln  Case  Hostetler,  0336226,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  0343589,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  Roberts  White.  Ji-..  0948TM, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  13  (legrislative  day 
of  October  22),  1963: 

PxDEXAi.  Tkaob  Commission 

Philip  Elman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  7  years 
from  September  26,  1963. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive     nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  November  13  (legisla- 
tive day  of  October  22) .  1963: 
In  th«  Asmt 
The  following  ofllcers  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  for  appointment 
aa  Reserve  commissioned  offlcera  of  the  Army 


In  the  grade  of  major  general,  which  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  July  18,  1963: 

Col.  Alfred  Carlisle  Harrison,  0311380,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Erwln  Case  Hoetetler,  0336326,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  0343689,  Ad- 
jutant General'B  Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  Roberts  White,  jr.,  0348796, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
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The  Cotton  Bill:  A  $500  MilHoD-Plot 
Gala  for  American  Consamers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NOBTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  13,  1963 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  Fri- 
day last,  November  8,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Representative  Pindley,  charged, 
in  a  statement  entered  into  the  Record 
of  the  House  that  HH.  6196— the  cotton 
bill — provides  multimillion-dollar  pay- 
ments to  textile  mills.  He  contended 
that  the  bill  provides  for  such  payments 
as  subsidies  to  the  mills.  I  aslc  the  Indul- 
gence of  the  House  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

HH.  6196,  now  awaiting  action  in  the 
House,  does  not  subsidize  domestic  cotton 
mills.  It  simply  makes  American  cotton 
available  to  our  own  mills  at  the  same 
price  as  American  cotton  is  sold  to  for- 
eign mills,  and  thereby  removes  a  Gov- 
ernment-imposed cost  disadvantage  un- 
der which  our  own  mills  have  been  ago- 
nizing since  1956. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  greatest  benefactor 
under  this  legislation  will  be  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Americans  will  enjoy 
lower  prices  for  American-made  cotton 
goods,  at  savings  amounting  to  more  than 
$500  million  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  will  revitalize 
the  whole  cotton  Industry,  In  which  more 
than  10  million  Americans  are  associated 
in  the  production  of  cotton  on  the  farms, 
in  ginning,  marketing,  transporting,  mill- 
ing, and  in  the  manufacture  and  mer- 
chandising of  cotton  goods. 

This  legislation  will  protect  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  millions  of  people  who  work 
with  cotton. 

Mr.  Pindley  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  accurate 
information  is  available  to  him.  Por 
some  reason  luiknown  to  me  he  has 
chosen  to  oppose  the  cotton  bill,  and  has 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  facts  or  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  purposes  upon 
which  this  legislation  is  proposed. 

He  apparently  has  not  read  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Had  he  listened  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  and  had  he  studied 
the  report  it  would  be  evident  to  him  in 
a  way  that  denies  contradiction,  that  the 
American  consumer  of  textile  goods — 
not  the  textile  mills — will  be  the  great 
beneficiary  in  bringing  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  to  American  mills  down  to  the 


price  that  is  paid  for  American  cotton  by 
competing  mills  in  other  countries. 

Por  it  was  shown  to  our  committee 
that  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  cost  of  cotton 
is  almost  invariably  and  completely  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  same 
degree  in  cotton  cost  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  established  this  as  a 
fact  in  the  hearings  of  our  committee. 

I  am  not  addressing  my  remarks  to- 
day particularly  to  the  farm  problem,  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  a  reduction  in 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  means  contracting  acreage  Allot- 
ments and  disaster  in  the  cotton  growing 
areas  of  the  country.  I  am  directing  my 
remarks  primarily  to  what  it  means  to 
consiuners  and  to  all  of  those  people  in 
the  highly  populated  areas  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  dependent  upon  the  textile 
industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Our  price  support  program  has  result- 
ed in  American  cotton  being  higher 
priced  than  foreign  grown  cotton.  To 
preserve  our  export  markets,  the  Gov- 
ernment since  1956  has  made  American 
cotton  available  to  foreign  mills  at  prices 
far  below  the  domestic  price.  Currently, 
cotton  is  sold  for  export  at  $42.50  a  bale 
less  than  it  can  be  bought  by  domestic 
mills.  The  American  mill  must  pay  one- 
third  more  for  American  cotton  than  its 
competitor  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  any  other 
foreign  land.  Since  1939,  American  mills 
have  been  prohibited  from  buying  foreign 
grown  cotton  in  excess  of  30,000  bales  a 
year — less  than  the  amount  consumed  by 
U.S.  mills  in  1  day. 

What  will  H.R.  6196  do  to  correct  this 
situation?  It  will  make  cotton  available 
to  American  mills  at  the  same  price  it 
is  made  available  for  export  to  foreign 
miUs.  It  is  beyond  me  to  see  how  any 
fairminded  person  could  possibly  object 
to  giving  the  same  treatment  to  an 
American  industry  which  we  accord  to  its 
foreign  counterpart.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  an  American  mill  to  be  com- 
petitive with  foreign-made  goods  when 
it  is  forced  by  its  government  to  pay  one- 
third  more  for  its  raw  material  on  top 
of  a  substantially  higher  wage  scale. 

Laws,  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed,  have  created  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  so  aptly  has  called  this 
unique  burden.  The  President  himself 
has  asked  for  the  elimination  of  the 
grossly  unfair  cost  disadvantage  which 
has  been  legislated  on  this  American 
industry.  H.R.  6196  would  do  away  with 
the  cotton  cost  diflference  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  textile  producers. 

A  subsidy  to  the  textile  industry.  This 
is  utter  nonsense.  Such  a  charge  is  com- 
pletely   Irresponsible.      Mr.     Pindlby's 


statements  in  the  Record  purported  to 
show  how  much  money  some  of  the  larger 
firms  would  receive. 

A  private  research  firm  conducted  a 
study  of  the  relationship  of  the  price  of 
cotton  to  the  price  of  cloth.  Its  findings 
are  on  pages  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  urge  you  to  read  it  all. 
I  especially  urge  Mr.  Pindley  to  read  the 
report.  Over  a  period  of  38  years— in- 
cluding war  and  peace — depression  and 
prosperity — cotton  cloth  prices  have 
gone  up  and  down  with  raw  cotton  prices. 
Let  me  read  to  you  just  one  sentence 
from  the  report : 

When  consideration  Is  given  to  the  long 
span  covered,  the  varying  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  during  this  time  period, 
the  great  and  minor  depressions,  the  two 
wars  and  the  two  postwar  periods,  this  record 
verges  upon  the  unbelievable. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
private,  competitive,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  agree  that  competition  among 
the  5,000  companies  which  manufacture 
textiles  in  the  United  States  will  force  an 
immediate  and  comparable  reduction  in 
cotton  cloth  prices  when  the  price  those 
companies  pay  for  cotton  is  reduced. 

Any  person  who  says  the  textile  indus- 
try will  be  subsidized  or  receive  a  wind- 
fall under  H.R.  6196  either  does  not  know 
the  facts  or  refuses  to  accept  them. 

HJl.  6196  in  addition  to  great  benefits 
to  consumers  and  millions  of  off-form 
wage  earners  will  do  the  following  things 
directly  for  cotton : 

Pirst.  On  the  domestic  market  it  would 
remedy  a  price  disadvantage  which  Is 
largely  responsible  for  a  competitive  loss 
of  1,700,000  bales  in  annual  rate  during 
the  past  3  years — a  loss  which  is  now 
continuing  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Second.  It  would  eliminate  the  two- 
price  system  and  thereby  remove  the 
main  cause  of  rising  cotton  textile  im- 
ports which  have  reached  the  equivalent 
of  693,000  bales  in  annual  rate  during 
the  first  7  months  of  1963.  These  im- 
ports are  delivering  our  domestic  market 
to  foreign  cottongrowers  and,  in  addi- 
tion, they  are  generating  f>owerful  op- 
position to  the  export  subsidy  upon  which 
our  whole  export  market  now  depends. 

Third.  It  would  remove  the  necessity, 
otherwise  inevitable,  of  reducing  the 
statutory  minimum  acreage  allotment 
below  16  million  acres,  possibly  even  in 
the  next  Congress.  This  season,  even 
under  the  optimistic  offtake  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
minimum  allotment  is  producing  1.2  mil- 
lion bales  more  than  can  be  sold,  and  the 
carryover  will  reach  12.4  million  bales 
next  August  1. 
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Pourth.  It  would  protect  the  inc(»ne 
of  the  farmer. 

Fifth.  It  would  remove  such  imminent 
risks  as  the  following: 

The  loss  of  a  great  source  of  foreign 
exchange; 

The  creation  of  new  depressed  areas 
all  over  the  Cotton  Belt ; 

The  impact  of  acres  diverted  from  cot- 
ton upon  the  markets  of  other  farmers; 

Conversion  of  more  cotton  plants  to 
synthetic  fibers,  and  construction  of 
large  new  rayon  plants,  by  managements 
which  are  now  waiting  to  take  their  cue 
from  the  decision  of  Congress  on  H.R. 
6196. 


Ciril  Rights:  Dr.  Haldane  Reviewed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  13,  1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  seg- 
regationist colleague  of  mine  from  Texas 
inserted  material  a  few  weeks  ago  into 
the  Congressional  Record  pointing  up 
his  opposition  to  civil  rights  legislation 
on  the  basis  that  men  are  only  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  that  civil  rights 
legislation  is  erroneously  premised  on  the 
basis  that  all  men  are  phj'sically  iden- 
tical in  ability  and  intelligence.  Prof. 
J.  B.  Haldane  is  the  authority  cited 
supporting  the  basic  thesis  that  races  are 
different  and  unequal. 

With  the  major  civil  rights  bill  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  House  floor  the  first 
half  of  December.  I  thought  I  would 
make  a  further  effort  to  see  if  we  could 
not  get  our  facte  straight  before  the 
debate. 


PKOFESSOC  HALDANE  REVIirWKD 

I  researched  Dr.  Haldane 's  1938  work 
on  heredity  and  politics.  He  there 
points  out  very  clearly  that  on  most  in- 
telligence tests  the  Asiatic  peoples  do  as 
weD  as  Caucasians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  averages  of  Indian  and  Negro  peo- 
ples are  below.  Haldane  points  out  that 
it  Is  obviously  nurture  or  environment 
and  not  nature  or  heredity  that  accounts 
for  the  difference.  He  points  up  that  in 
the  Army  intelligence  tests,  Negroes 
tested  below  Caucasians  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South,  but  on  the  average 
northern  Negroes  tested  equal  to  or 
higher  than  southern  whites. 

Haldane  concludes: 

My  own  view  is  that  probably  there  would 
be  slight  differences  found  In  the  results  of 
Intelligence  tests  If  all  peoples  were  brought 
under  a  precisely  similar  environment,  but 
I  woiild  hesitate  to  say  In  which  direction 
they  would  be  found,  except  to  suggest  that 
as  the  intelligence  tests  have  all  been  devised 
by  whites,  they  would  be  likely  to  show  a 
certain  superiority  of  whites  over  Negroes 
•  •  •  it  is  quite  likely  that  Negro  examiners 
could  design  tests  on  which  their  own  race 
could  beat  the  whites. 

Haldane  suggests  that  we  could  learn 
something  from  the  racetrack  where 
horses  of  many  colors  are  rated  exclu- 
sively on  their  performance. 


This  week  Capt.  Edward  Dwight.  com- 
mand test  pilot,  graduate  aeronautical 
engineer  cum  laude,  boxing  champion 
who  nearly  tied  the  world  100-yard  track 
record — a  Negro  American — was  named 
to  the  exclusive  astronaut  club.  On  this 
man  we  will  pin  our  hopes — black  and 
white — for  national  prestige  in  the  lunar 
probe. 

Nobody  means  to  say  that  all  Negroes 
are  astronauts — nor  whites — and  per- 
haps percentagewise  there  is  scientific 
evidence  to  infer  that  potentially  more 
Caucasians  possess  this  inordinate  abil- 
ity. The  Germans  and  the  Swedes 
might  on  the  average  outperform  the 
Italians  and  Latins.  Reasonable  men  of 
goodwill,  however,  do  not  conclude  that 
you  accentuate  these  differences  by  edu- 
cating, employing,  housing,  and  accom- 
modating only  the  very  able. 

RIGHT  EQUAUTT    NOT  mENTITT 

The  American  Anthropoligical  Associ- 
ation at  its  1962  meeting,  I  believe,  en- 
acted a  resolution  which  should  lay  this 
issue  to  rest: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association  repudiates  statements 
now  appearing  In  the  United  States  that 
Negroes  are  biologically  and  In  Innate  mental 
ability  inferior  to  whites,  and  reaffirms  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  scientiflcally  estab- 
lished evidence  to  Justify  the  exclusion  of 
any  race  from  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
basic  principles  of  equality  of  opportunity 
and  equality  before  the  law  are  compatible 
with  all  that  is  known  about  human  biology. 
All  races  possess  the  ablllUes  needed  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  in  modem  technological  clvUlsatlon. 

I  will  support  the  bipartisan  civil 
rights  legislation  among  other  reasons 
because  I  think  it  basically  unjust  that 
counties  like  Jefferson  County,  Miss., 
with  a  census  population  of  1,666  white 
persons  and  3,540  Negroes  have  a  voter 
registration  of  1,643  white— 98.6  per- 
cent— and  zero  Negro;  and  like  Greene 
County.  Ala.,  having  a  total  of  1.649 
white  persons  and  5.001  Negroes  with  a 
voter  registration  of  1,979  white — 120 
percent — and  275  Negroes— 5.5  per- 
cent. The  pending  legislation  is  not 
aimed  at  establishing  Identity  of  races 
but  merely  equality  of  legal  rights. 

Compassion  and  simple  fairness  dic- 
tate that  the  sovereign  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  yield  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  better  America  on  this  Issue. 


AI  Reid,  Newspaperman  With  a  Heart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  13, 1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Al 
Reid.  distinguished  writer  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  Home  News  &  Times 
in  Yonkers.  N.Y.,  has  been  leading  a 
worthwhile  effort  to  help  the  Cross 
Country  Hospital  in  Yonkers  and  the 
Lawrence  Hospital  in  Bronxville. 

He  calls  this  effort  "Operation  Trading 
Stamps."     Under  this  charitable  plan, 


people  send  their  trading  stamps  to  Al 
Reid  who  then  uses  them  to  buy  items 
such  as  toys  and  games  for  the  two 
hospitals. 

Al  Reid  says,  "I  licked  every  stamp." 
To  date,  this  amoimts  to  over  50,000. 
This  is  certainly  a  highly  original  idea. 
Moreover,  it  is  one  that  other  com-  ^ 
munlties  can  use  in  order  to  bring  com- 
forting items  to  the  children  and  adults 
in  our  hospitals. 

Activities  of  this  type  are  making  Al 
Reid  known  as  "the  newspaperman  with 
a  heart." 


Fiscal  Policy:  Debt  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  acissoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  13, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  put  speeches  of  mine  in  the 
Record.  Recently,  though,  I  have  made 
several  speeches  on  Federal  fiscal  poUcy 
which  express  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
tax  reform  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  the  speech  I 
made  before  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Tax  Association  on  Tues- 
day, November  12,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Fiscal  Policy  :  Debt  and  Taxes 
(By  the  Honorable  Thomab  B.  CmtTis,  Re- 
publican, Second  Dlatrlct  of  Mlaaouri) 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  pvirpoee  of  taxation 
Is  to  obtain  the  revenues  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  goods  and  services  we  wish  to  receive 
through  the  mechanism  of  political  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  tax  policy  should  be  as 
neutral  as  we  can  possibly  make  It  In  its 
economic  Impact.  I  hold  that  to  deliberately 
use  a  tax  system  to  produce  economic  results 
by  Indirection  damages  the  tax  S3rstem  In  at- 
taining its  primary  objective  and  damages 
the  very  process  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Likewise,  I  feel  that  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment debt  wWch,  In  essence.  Is  deferred 
tax  collection  should  be  spelled  out  directly. 
And  debt  should  not  be  used  Indirectly  to 
achieve  other  economic  results.  • 

We  have  great  latitude  In  governmental 
decisionmaking  to  produce  the  economic 
results  we  seek  directly,  through  expendi- 
ture policy.  Here  is  where  policy  can  be 
made  after  forthright  public  debate.  Why 
should  we  shy  away  from  the  direct  way  of 
doing  things,  to  act  by  Indirection,  unless 
those  who  are  In  charge  of  running  the  Gov- 
ernment are  seeking  to  confuse  the  process 
of  government  decisionmaking? 

President  Kennedy  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed Revenue  Act  of  1963  was  the  most  im- 
portant measure  to  face  the  Congress  In  the 
past  15  years.  I  countered  by  sUtlng  that  If 
the  economic  and  political  philosophy  under- 
l3ring  this  proposed  Revenue  Act  prevailed, 
it  was  probably  the  most  Important  measure 
that  has  faced  the  Congress  In  its  1T7  years 
of  existence. 

Surely  It  has  now  become  clear  to  the 
general  public  that  the  fate  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1963  Is  wrapped  up  In  a  major  and 
revolutionary  theory  of  fiscal  policy  called 
planned  deficit  financing,  rather  than  In  the 
details.  Important  as  they  may  be,  of  the  tax 
bill  itself. 

ThlB  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  economic  theory  that  cutting  tax 
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r»tM  already  inxufflclent  to  produce  the 
revenues  needed  to  meet  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures will  stimulate  the  economy  to 
greater  economic  growth.  It  goes  to  the 
basic  question  I  posed  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks.  Shoiild  tax  policy  be  used  to 
achieve  these  kinds  of  economic  purposes? 

In  one  sense,  what  I  seek  to  point  out 
may  seem  to  be  quibbling.  There  is  little 
question  that  our  present  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture has  gone  beyond  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  and  is  slowly  eating  away  the 
very  base  upon  which  it  relies  for  ite  future 
revenues.  In  other  words,  our  tax  structure 
is  creating  considerable  economic  Impact, 
and  of  the  wrong  kind.  Just  in  trying  to  do 
Its  Indlsputed  Job  of  collecting  revenues  to 
meet  our  ever  Increasing  and  seemingly  In- 
satiable Federal  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  when  tax  rates  are  high, 
however  one  alters  any  specific  in  the  tax 
code  one  is  boimd  to  produce  considerable 
economic  Impact  as  a  byproduct,  for  good  or 
for  ill.  However.  I  contend  this  la  no 
qxiibble.  There  is  considerable  dllference  In 
the  end  product  in  writing  tax  laws  to  gain 
revenues  as  efficiently  as  possible  with  the 
mlnimimi  amount  of  Impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic decisions  in  the  marketplace  and  to 
deliberately  interject  Government  economic 
decision  into  the  marketplace  through  the 
use  of  the  tax  structure. 

Indeed.  I  still  have  my  doubts  about  how 
long  the  neo-Keynesians  are  going  to  stay  In 
agreement  with  the  neutralists  on  the  theory 
that  our  Federal  Income  tax  rates  are  so  high 
they  are  creating  economic  damage.  To  use 
tax  policy  for  economic  purposes  most  ef- 
fectively, one  needs  to  have  high  rates  to 
start  with.  Otherwise,  the  differentials  writ- 
ten In  the  tax  laws  are  ineffective  In  forcing 
economic  decisions. 

The  neo-Keynesians  have  Joined  the  neu- 
tralists only  recently  In  urging  rate  reduc- 
tion, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  was  not 
forced  upon  them  for  practical  political  con- 
siderations necessary  if  they  were  to  surplant 
our  traditional  policy  of  tax  neutrality  with 
that  of  using  it  as  a  major  economic  tool. 
After  the  principal  has  been  established,  they 
can  then  increase  the  rates  again. 

Burning  In  my  mind  is  the  phraseology 
used  by  the  President  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  first  advocating  tax  rate  reduction. 
He  said  that  If  releasing  spending  power  to 
the  private  sector  through  tax  reduction  did 
not  produce  the  economic  growth  he  sought. 
Increased  Government  spending  was  the  al- 
ternative. The  objective  is  to  Increase  total 
spending.  Govenunent  plus  private;  If  the 
private  sector  does  not  do  the  spending,  then 
Government  must. 

When  one  grasps  this  line  of  thought,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  xinderstand  why  President 
Kennedy  has  fought  so  bitterly  the  attempts 
of  some  of  us  In  the  Congress  to  tie  the  tax 
bill  to  expenditure  reform  by  deeds  rather 
than  words. 

The  President  won  a  temporary  victory  in 
the  House  when  an  Intent  of  Congress  was 
put  in  the  tax  bill  in  lieu  of  a  requirement 
that   the  expenditure  rates  be  cut. 

It  Is  Important  If  we  are  to  carry  forward 
the  debate  on  this  fundamental  fiscal  policy 
to  understand  where  the  areas  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  lie. 

I  find  the  President  and  Dr.  Heller,  the 
Chairman  of  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, have  created  a  series  of  straw  men 
which  they  have  been  attacking  with  great 
vigor. 

While  they  do  battle  with  these  straw  men, 
however,  they  carefully  avoid  the  real  op- 
ponents. The  success  they  have  achieved  Is 
essentially  one  of  getting  their  story  to  the 
public  and  preventing  their  opposition  from 
being  beard.  They  have  the  microphone,  as 
It  were,  of  the  national  news  media  so  that 
their  argiunents  and  their  version  of  the 
battle  done  against  the  straw  men  is  heard 
around    the    country.    The    microphone    is 


Jerked  away  when  we  who  differ  on  this 
matter  speak,  and  so  our  arguments  have  not 
been  heard. 

Let  me  establish  a  basic  point  of  agree- 
ment. Hoarding  is  the  real  enemy  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  people,  and  that  includes 
the  people's  servant---government — do  not 
spend,  economic  activity  indeed  will  decline. 
It  is  very  important  to  emphasize  that  in- 
vestment money  Is  money  spent — not  hoard- 
ed money.  Investment  money  Is  spent  for 
capital  assets,  and  training  and  gathering 
together  manpower.  Investment  money 
comes  only  from  savings.  The  savings  can 
be  generated  internally  or  externally.  Use 
of  external  savings  is  borrowing  someone's 
else  savings. 

The  President's  statement  that  his  opposi- 
tion is  opposed  to  all  borrowing — all  debt, 
whatever  its  kind  or  source,  is  untrue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  seeking  for 
sometime,  without  success,  to  have  a  full 
study  In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  economic  aspects  of  Federal  debt  to  es- 
tablish what  aspects  are  economically  de- 
sirable and  what  are  not,  and  particularly 
what  criteria  should  we  establish  to  de- 
termine the  proper  levels  of  Federal  debt. 

Why  have  the  President  and  Dr.  Heller 
avoided  a  straightforward  disciission  of  the 
economic  part  the  Federal  debt  plays  In  our 
society?  I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest  It  Is 
because  the  present  level  of  Federal  Govern- 
mental debt  Is  the  real  villain  In  our  econom- 
ic picture  right  now  and  any  further  increase 
in  this  debt  through  further  deficit  financing, 
as  the  President  would  have  us  engage  in, 
would  make  our  unemplojrment  picture  and 
our  balance  of  international  p>ayments  sit- 
uation worse.  If  this  happened,  the  great 
economic  growth  we  have  been  experiencing 
in  spite  of  poor  fiscal  policy  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  decades  would  be  seriously 
hampered,  not  enhanced.  The  President  and 
his  advisers  have  failed  to  identify  the  tre- 
mendous economic  growth  going  on  under 
their  very  noees  because  they  have  been  us- 
ing Incomplete  aggregate  economic  statistics 
never  designed  to  measure  true  econoftiic 
growth.  They  call  our  economy,  which  is 
suffering  from  serious  growing  pains — we 
have  been  growing  so  fast — tired,  lethargic, 
and  in  need  of  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

They  identify  obsolete,  inefficient,  and  un- 
wanted plant  equipment  as  idle  plant  capac- 
ity, as  if  it  could  be  put  to  good  economic 
use  if  we  only  had  more  purchasing  power. 
They  identify  the  unemployed,  concentrated 
as  they  are  among  the  obsolete  skilled,  un- 
skilled, and  semiskilled  people,  as  manpower 
available  for  Immediate  economically  mean- 
ingful employment.  They  count  on  the  In- 
efficient, unwanted,  and  obsolete  plant  ca- 
pacity and  the  obsolete  skilled,  unskilled, 
and  semiskilled  manpower  to  sop  up  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  they  would  inject 
into  o\ir  economy  through  tax  cuts  accom- 
panied by  increased  Government  expendi- 
tures so  no  additional  Inflationary  forces 
will  be  let  loose.  This  is  whipping  the  sea 
for  following  its  tides. 

They  Ignore  the  fact  that  corporate 
liquidity  and  consumer  purchasing  power  are 
at  all  time  highs  and  that  today  the  question 
of  spending  vs.  hoarding  Is  related  to  the 
motivation  for  spending,  not  to  the  capacity 
to  spend.  Why  are  our  corporations  not  In- 
vesting in  their  own  endeavors  here  In  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
the  power  to  do  so?  Why  are  personal  and 
corporate  funds  increasingly  being  sent 
abroad  for  investment,  so  that  the  adminis- 
tration now  asks  Congress  to  Impose  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  these  Investments  to  keep  them 
at  home?  To  encourage  them  to  be  idle — 
to  t>e  hoarded? 

I  think  It  is  about  time  we  looked  into  the 
question  of  what  makes  men  hoard  by  being 
idle  themselves  and  letting  their  money  and 
their  assets  be  idle.  I  suggest  that  it  has 
dl.ectly  to  do  with  what  return  they  expect 


to  receive  for  the  discipline  they  exercised 
in  saving  and  the  risk  they  take  for  the  saved 
dollar  they  invest.  What  sort  of  confidence 
do  they  have  in  their  own  personal  and 
business  economic  future?  People  hoard  If 
they  are  uncerUin,  and  the  greater  the  un- 
certainty, the  greater  the  tendency  to  hoard. 
A  governmental  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
has  more  to  do  with  hoarding  than  any  other 
factor. 

A  government  policy  which  says  It  will 
spend  if  its  people  are  too  stupid  to  spend 
and  then  seeks  to  finance  the  Increased  Gov- 
ernment spending,  not  through  taking  the 
savings  of  the  people,  through  increased 
taxes  (which,  of  course,  would  create  prob- 
lems of  its  own),  but  through  selling  more 
Government  bonds,  is  only  going  to  aggravate 
uncertainty  and  encourage  an  ever  greater 
incident  of  hoarding.  This  would  set  off 
a  dangerous  spiral  all  of  its  own.  even  if  an 
inflationary  spiral  did  not  accompany  it. 
Indeed,  at  a  certain  point,  a  deflationary 
spiral  might  set  in  and  this  could  only  be 
broken  by  massive  Government  Intervention, 
which  would  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  call 
ourselves  a   free  society. 

Debt,  whether  corporate,  personal  or  gov- 
ernment, is  related  to  two  things.  Assets  to 
secure  the  debt  and  earning  capacity  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  Innovation,  which  Is  the  sole 
source  of  economic  growth.  Is  financed  by 
savings  largely  of  one's  own.  not  of  someone 
else.  The  financing  can  be  a  mix  of  partly 
one's  own  savings  and  partly  the  savings  of 
someone  else.  The  more  risky  the  ventiire  is. 
the  greater  the  part  of  the  savings  will  tend 
to  be  one's  own.  Also,  the  more  risky  the 
ventxu-e.  the  higher  the  return  must  be  for 
the  borrowed  dollars.  So.  the  greater  the  In- 
novation, the  greater  is  the  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  society.  So  we  must  encourage 
not  deter  risk  taking  if  we  are  to  have  maxi- 
mum economic   growth. 

Debt  backed  up  by  physical  assets  tends 
to  be  less  risky  than  debt  backed  up  by  an- 
ticipated earnings. 

President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Heller  have 
sought  to  relate  Federal  Government  debt  to 
personal  debt,  to  corporate  debt  and  to  local 
and  State  governmental  debt.  They  do  this 
to  allay  the  fears  of  oxu-  people  about  the 
Federal  debt. 

This  is  a  fair  subject  for  debate.  Then 
why  do  they  pose  the  analogy  and  then  re- 
fuse to  discuss  it?  Indeed,  we  might  well 
relate  the  assets  and  anticipated  Income  be- 
hind these  various  kinds  of  debts  to  see  how 
they  stack  up.  A  cursory  examination  of 
the  composition  of  the  Federal  debt  reveals 
that  it  comes  off  a  very  poor  also  ran.  It 
doesn't  even  make  the  finish  line. 

The  bulk  of  our  Federal  debt.  Just  as  the 
bulk  of  Federal  spending.  Is  for  the  defense 
of  our  country.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  defense  expenditures  create  little  or  no 
capital  assets  and  what  assets  there  are  cer- 
tainly produce  little  or  no  earnings.  Military 
hardware  must  go  on  the  books  at  $1.  Most 
military  buildings,  being  single  purpose 
buildings,  must  also  be  listed  at  a  very  low 
value.  Most  of  that  small  portion  of  the 
Federal  debt  which  has  created  wealth  or 
earning  power  has  resulted  from  the  Federal 
expenditure  policies  which  are  under  the 
most  controversy.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  point  that  if  the  pur- 
poses of  the  expenditure  is  to  create  wealth 
and  earning  power  the  matter  should  be 
handled  In  the  private  sector  and  not  the 
governmental  sector.  Government  is  not  the 
partner  of  the  people.     It  Is  the  servant. 

Local  and  State  governmental  debt,  it  U 
to  be  noted,  almost  Invariably  relates  to  spe- 
cific wealth  creating  expenditures,  for  high- 
ways, schools,  sewers,  community  facilities, 
etc..  and  is  often  reflected  in  sinking  fund 
and  revenue  bonds.  This  kind  of  debt,  aside 
from  reflecting  the  creation  of  real  wealth, 
is  also  a  device  for  spreading  the  cost  of  the 
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capital  Improvement  over  Its  lifetime  so  that 
those  who  benefit  from  the  facility  over  this 
period  of  time  pay  tor  It. 

Let  me  read  from  a  speech  I  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  6,  1063,  at 
the  time  I  was  discussing  the  balance  of 
international  payments  problems.  I  went 
into  this  problem  of  the  Federal  debt  from 
several  angles: 

"The  Kennedy  administration  has  sought 
to  allay  the  concern  of  the  people  over  the 
rising  Federal  debt  by  a  series  of  specious 
arguments. 

"First.  The  administration  hides  and  dis- 
sembles over  the  Increase  in  the  rate  of 
annual  debt  increases  which  its  fiscal  theories 
have  produced  and  refuses  to  estimate  the 
further  Increases  In  the  debt  which  will  re- 
sult from  its  planned  deficits  Into  the  future. 

"Second.  The  administration  relates  the 
Federal  debt  as  a  ratio  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
ratio  has  declined  since  1944.  Note  the  year 
1946  is  selected  as  the  basis  for  this  relation. 
Should  the  ratio  of  the  year  1946  be  the  goal 
of  our  fiscal  debt  policy?  Certainly  no  rea- 
sonable man  would  seriously  advance  such 
an  argument — 1946  is  the  year  Immediately 
following  World  War  n  when  perforce  the 
results  of  the  overwhelming  deficit  financing 
we  resorted  to  In  financing  this  war  reached 
their  peak.  Does  the  64-percent  ratio  of 
ONP  to  debt  in  1962  compare  favorably  to 
the  percentage  ratio  of  GNP  to  the  national 
debt  dvu-lng  other  peacetime  periods  In  the 
20th  centiiry?  It  does  not.  In  1909  the 
ratio  was  3.4  percent  and  this  declined  to  2.6 
percent  by  1916 — a  period  during  which  GNP 
Increased  by  44  percent  or  about  6  percent 
a  year.  This  Is  In  relation  to  an  overall 
growth  rate  from  1860  to  1960  of  about  2.9 
percent.  In  1919,  after  World  War  I's  deflclt 
financing,  the  ratio  stood  at  30  percent. 
This  declined  to  16  percent  by  1929.  The 
ratio  Increased  during  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  and  reached  43  percent  in  1940 — a 
period  which  incidentally  showed  a  aero  in- 
crease in  gross  national  product.  This 
should  make  people  pause  to  reflect  whether 
debt  helps  economic  growth.  In  1946,  im- 
mediately after  Wcwld  War  II,  the  ratio  was 
128  percent  and  It  has  now  declined  to  66 
percent  as  of  June  1962 — debt  9298.6  billion, 
ONP  tdes  bUllon. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  70  percent  of  the 
decline  in  the  raUo  of  the  debt  In  the  16 
years  from  1946  to  1962  occurred  in  the  first 
5  years  after  1946.  In  1961  the  ratio  had 
declined  by  61  percentage  points,  or  10  points 
a  year,  to  77  percent.  This  decline  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  serious  devaluation 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  which 
occurred  during  these  years.  Hardly  a  course 
to  emulate  or  to  praise.  The  debt,  of  course, 
remained  In  the  constant  dollar  figure  of 
1946,  while  the  GNP  went  up  because  it  was 
measured  in  terms  of  the  Infiated  dollar. 
Since  the  Federal  Reserve-Treasury  accord 
of  1951  which  largely  stopped  this  monetary 
Inflation  the  ratio  has  declined  only  21  points 
in  these  11  years  from  77  to  66  or  21  points 
a  year.  Even  bohm  of  this  decline  Is  the 
result  of  further  dollar  devaluation  rather 
than  real  economic  growth.  Since  1960  the 
ratio  has  dropped  less  than  a  whole  point 
from  56.8  to  66.  If  the  estimate  of  GNP  for 
1963  reaches  $678  billion  the  adminlstraUon 
anticipates  and  the  debt  goes  to  around  $318 
billion  as  the  administration  projects,  there 
Will  be  only  another  fraction  decline  to  55.2 
percent.  At  this  rate  It  wUl  take  6«4  years 
to  reach  a  60-percent  figure  and  another  10 
on  top  of  that  to  even  equal  the  peacetime 
high  mark  of  43  percent  In  1940.  ThU  will 
be  the  year  1980. 

"Certainly  this  leaves  little  resUlency  for 
these  17  years  ahead  of  us  In  our  fiscal  pos- 
t-ure  in  the  event  that  we  should  have  an- 
other major  war  or  depression  forced  upon 
us. 


"Third.  The  administration  relates  the 
Federal  debt  to  State,  local,  and  private  debt 
and  points  out  that  these  debts  have  risen 
faster  than  the  Federal  debt.  Again,  what 
Is  the  year  of  reference?  A  peacetime  year? 
A  year  we  would  choose  as  our  goal  for  an 
optimum?  No,  1946  Is  again  taken  as  the 
year,  the  year  which  reflects  the  'high  water 
mark'  of  extraordinary  Federal  deficit  financ- 
ing, as  the  result  of  World  War  11;  1946  Is 
also  the  'low  water  mark'  of  State  and  local 
expenditures  because  of  our  national  desire 
to  divert  as  much  of  our  resources  as  pos- 
sible to  the  effort  of  World  War  n.  So  in 
this  instance  the  selection  of  the  year  1946 
as  a  t>enchmark  is  doubly  deceptive. 

"Parenthetically,  I  would  remark  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  continues  to  show 
an  abnormal  inability  to  distinguish  between 
an  economy  based  upon  war  and  one  based 
upon  peace  In  this  matter  as  well  as  In  other 
matters  of  economic  and  fiscal  policies 
which  require  the  use  of  economic  statistics 
and  the  understanding  of  the  basic  laws  of 
economics. 

"What  are  the  ratios  over  a  period  of  time 
of  State  and  local  governmental  debt  to  Fed- 
eral debt? 

"In  1946  which  refiects  the  war  expendi- 
tures the  ratio  rose  to  94.4  percent  Federal 
and  declined  to  0.8  percent  State  and  4.8 
percent  local.  In  1960  that  ratio  had  shifted 
to  80.6  percent  Federal,  6.2  percent  State, 
and  14.3  percent  local.  In  1962  the  Federal 
ratio  had  further  declined  to  78.7  percent 
and  State  and  local  totaled  21.3  percent. 

"The  balance  which  formally  existed  be- 
tween the  three  tiers  of  government  during 
the  periods  when  this  Nation  prospered  the 
most  are  far  from  being  reached  In  this  ratio 
heavily  weighted  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1902  the  ratio  was  35.9  percent  Federal.  7 
percent  State,  and  67.1  percent  local.  1922 
reflected  the  shift  resulting  from  the  mas- 
sive Federal  debt  of  World  War  I — 69.4  per- 
cent Federal,  3.4  percent  State,  and  27.1  per- 
cent local.  In  1927  the  ratio  had  balanced 
to  65.4  percent  Federal,  5.9  percent  State. 
and  38.7  percent  local.  In  1932,  50.4  per- 
cent Federal,  7.3  percent  State,  and  42.3  per- 
cent local.  The  1930  depression  years  show 
a  shift  to  the  Federal  tier  and  by  1940  the 
raUo  was  67.9  percent  Federal.  5.7  percent 
State,  and  26.4  percent  local. 

"The  Federal  programs  set  forth  In  the 
most  recent  budget  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration win  hamper  the  shift  back  to  the 
ratios  of  pre-World  War  II  peacetime  years. 
The  balances  that  existed  during  the  first  140 
years  out  of  our  total  170  years  social  and 
economic  development  seem  to  be  out  of 
question  today.  However,  If  we  are  to  match 
the  growth  rate  of  these  140  yean  In  tiM 
ensuing  decades,  I  believe  we  would  lie  wise 
to  set  our  sights  In  the  direction  of  this 
kind  of  balance.  Certainly  setting  our  sights 
on  the  balances  of  the  year  1946  is  the  height 
of  folly. 

"The  argument  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  Federal  debt  today  because  It  Is  a 
less  ratio  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental debt  in  1946  Is  out  of  context.  It  Is 
designed  to  mislead.  Sixteen  years  after  the 
war  Instead  of  a  78.7-i>ercent  Federal  ratio 
which  we  have  In  1962,  we  should  be  much 
closer  to  a  60-percent  Federal  ratio.  The 
most  alarming  decline  which  occurred  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  of  course.  Is  the  local 
government  ratio.  The  State  and  local  debts 
must  Increase  more  rapidly  than  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  or  better  still  the  Federal  debt 
should  be  declining  much  more  rapidly  If 
we  are  to  get  back  to  the  peacetime  ratios 
when  our  Nation  had  its  greatest  growth. 

"Fourth.  Tlie  Kennedy  administration 
seeks  to  compare  the  Federal  debt  to  private 
and  State  and  local  government  debt  in 
order  to  suggest  a  point  which  Is  tmtrue, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Federal  debt  goes 
for  capital  Investment  against  which  there 
are  marketable  and  economic  capital  aasets. 


"It  is  true  that  most  of  the  private  cor- 
porate debt  goes  for  capital  Investment 
against  which  there  are  offsetting  capital 
assets.  It  Is  true  that  a  good  bit  of  con- 
sumer debt  goes  for  capital  expenditures, 
which  remain  as  a  capital  asset  securing  the 
debt,  such  as  homes  and  consumer  durables. 
It  Is  also  true  that  almost  all  of  the  local 
governmental  debt  Is  for  capital  Improve- 
ments, roiuls,  schools,  sewers,  public  build- 
ings, and  so  forth.  Indeed,  most  local  debt  is 
limited  by  law  to  these  kinds  of  capital  ex- 
penditures. Much  of  the  State  debt  also 
goes  for  capital  Improvements.  Some  State 
constitutions  require  this  of  both  State  and 
local  debt.  Indeed,  most  debt  other  than 
Federal  debt  Is  tied  to  capital  Improvements 
and  so  can  be  directly  related  to  economic 
growth  and  remains  a  security  against  the 
debt. 

"The  Federal  debt  on  the  other  hand.  Just 
as  Federal  expenditure.  Is  almost  all  related 
to  other  than  capital  Investment.  Even  to- 
day the  bulk  of  the  Federal  debt  Is  for  past 
and  future  wars,  for  military  expenditures, 
and  the  $10  billion  Interest  we  pay  annually 
on  the  debt  must  be  largely  charged  to  mili- 
tary expenditures.  Military  assets  must  go 
Into  any  economic  accounting  books  at  $1 
value. 

"The  limited  areas  where  the  Federal  debt 
can  be  said  to  relate  to  true  capital  assets 
and  the  areas  the  Kennedy  administration 
seeks  to  enlarge  are  exactly  the  areas  which 
cause  the  gravest  political  disputes  today  of 
whether  these  are  constitutional  and  desir- 
able, let  alone  efficient  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  wit,  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  local  governments,  the  TVA,  and 
other  public  power  projects,  and  the  various 
other  Government  corporations,  particularly 
lending  Institutions,  like  FNMA  and  CCC 
which  would  up  capital  assets.  The  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  public  works  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  reclamation  projects 
and  the  Post  Office  are  about  the  only  undis- 
puted capital  expenditures  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  and  these  make  up  a  very 
small  part  of  today's  $108  billion  budget. 
Be  this  as  It  may.  the  ratio  of  the  Federal 
debt  which  has  been  spent  for  capital  assets 
Is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  outstand- 
ing Federal  debt.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  expendittu^s  are  unrelated  to 
capital  assets  and  we  have  no  capital  assets 
to  show  for  them. 

"Fifth.  The  Kennedy  administration  is  re- 
sorting to  an  argument  I  thought  was  dis- 
credited In  the  1930's:  namely,  the  sice  of  the 
Federal  debt  makes  no  difference  because  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves.  This  Is  probably  the 
most  specious  and  dangerous  of  all  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  administration  to 
Justify  Its  extravagance.  First,  we  do  not  owe 
it  all  to  ourselves.  Foreign  holdings  amotint 
to  $15.3  billion.  Second,  the  $65.6  billion  of 
bonds  In  Government  Invested  accounts  are 
moneys  deposited  by  civil  service  employees 
for  their  retirement — $12  billion;  moneys  to 
back  up  the  social  security  payments — $18 
billion,  and  so  forth;  and  $68.8  blUlon  of 
bonds  are  held  by  individual  and  ccHi>orate 
pension  funds  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
for  their  retirement.  Sizable  simis  are  in 
sinking  funds  earmarked  by  businesses  and 
individuals  for  building  homes,  factories, 
stores,  and  other  plants  from  whence  come 
the  Jobs  for  our  people.  Many  of  our  people 
own  U.S.  savings  bonds.  Their  savings  do  not 
belong  to  their  less  provident  fellow  citizens; 
$97.3  bUllon  of  bonds  are  In  the  commercial 
and  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  to  bcu;k 
up  the  purchasing  power  of  everyone's  dollar 
as  well  as  earmarked  tot  the  million  and  one 
different  programs  the  ultimate  owners  of 
these  assets  have  In  mind. 

"The  most  certain  way  to  destroy  the  entire 
base  of  our  society  is  to  destroy  the  alloca- 
tion of  ownership  of  the  debt  securities  In 
our  society,  private  and  governmental.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  have  a  c<Mnplete  redtstrlbution 
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of  wealth  by  OovArnment  flat  or  a  military 
coup  tMued  on  the  ecouomlc  concept  that  the 
debt  U  owned  to  ourselves  without  regard  for 
the  sarlngs  and  effects  and  planning  that  Lie* 
Inherent  In  the  present  allocatloo  of  the 
ownership  of  the  debt.  This  Is  what  political 
scientists  refer  to  as  a  revolution.  Is  this 
what  the  Kennedy  spokesmen  wish  to  sug- 
gest In  behalf  of  their  constituency  from 
whom  they  seek  votes  by  their  profligate 
spending  programs? 

"And  certainly,  the  debt  can  be  lowered 
as  a  ratio  of  gross  national  product  as  was 
done  by  the  Truman  administration  by  de- 
valuing the  dollar — cutting  into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumers.  This  re- 
distributes wealth,  mostly  from  the  poorer 
to  the  richer,  however.  This  Is  the  process 
that  destroys  Jobs  and  economic  growth. 
This  does  not  enhance  it." 

Now.  having  made  these  points  in  August. 
I  find  the  administration  spokesmen  still  re- 
iterating what  they  said  then.  They  have 
not  sought  to  rttscuss  the  economic  or  any 
other  aspects  of  the  Federal  debt.  They 
merely  fight  strawmen  of  their  own  creation. 

The  structure  of  our  monetary  policy  is 
based  to  some  degree  upon  our  Federal  debt. 
After  World  War  n  we  used  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  not  to  have  monetary  policy 
neutral  to  make  it  aerve  its  basic  fimction 
as  a  w^ht  and  measure,  a  measure  to  evalu- 
ate goods,  services,  labor  and  savings,  but  to 
encourage  economic  growth  by  keeping  in- 
terest rates  low.  This  policy  was  proving  so 
disasterous  that  In  1951  the  Federal  Reserve- 
Treasury  accord  was  reached  and  this  policy 
was  reversed.  This  action  brought  to  an  end 
the  masaive  devaluation  of  the  dollar  we  ex- 
perienced from  1946  to  1951. 

Now  the  President,  listening  to  this  same 
economlo  school,  would  create  planned  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  make  them  greater  by  the 
tax  cut  and  have  them  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerre  System  buying  the  bonds.  (If 
the  bonds  were  sold  to  the  private  sector, 
this  would  take  away  the  total  purchasing 
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power  they  were  seeking  to  enhance.)  This 
is  designed  to  create  more  money,  not  fixxn 
savings,  but  from  the  printing  preas.  So,  the 
essence  of  the  administration's  imw  theory 
Is  to  expand  the  volume  of  money.  This  is  to 
be  done  through  tax  policy,  reducing  tax 
revenues,  and  replacing  these  lost  revenues 
with  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Oovermnent  bonds  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  According  to  this  theory,  we  come 
out  with  a  balanced  budget  perhaps  in  1972. 

My  canoluding  remarks  are  these.  You  can 
see  from  this  speech  how  the  use  of  the  tax 
structure  for  purposes  other  than  raising 
revenue  as  efficiently  as  possible  has  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  tax  writer  from  the  de- 
tails of  the  tax  laws.  This  can  only  result  In 
a  poorer  Federal  tax  system,  not  an  Improved 
one. 

The  proper  reform  is  to  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures so  they  do  not  exceed  the  rev- 
enues that  can  be  raised  from  a  sound  tax 
structxire  which  does  not  erode  its  own  base. 
This  Is  the  Puritan  ethic 


Batiness  Committee  Has  Daal  ObjectiTet 
of  Tax  RedactioB  aad  ExpeBditure 
Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  lossouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  13, 196  i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
position  of  the  Business  Commit- 
tee for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963  has  been 
frequently  cited  by  the  administration  in 
support  of  its  proerram  to  cut  taxes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  14, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  4:  1:  /  beseech  you  to  walk 
iDorthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are 
caned. 

Almighty  Ood.  grant  that  in  these 
days  of  turmoQ  and  confusion,  we  may 
be  Inspired  with  a  greater  faith  in  the 
power  of  righteousness  and  above  aH  with 
a  greater  faith  In  Thy  divine  providence. 

We  are  confident  that  our  beloved 
country  will  never  go  down  in  defeat  or 
lose  its  national  Identi^  if,  as  citizens 
of  this  great  Republic  and  as  leaders  in 
the  affairs  of  church  and  state,  we  con- 
tinue to  put  our  trust  In  Thee. 

Show  us  how  this  dear  land  of  ours 
may  be  delivered  from  those  immoralities 
and  those  evils  of  crime  and  graft  and 
corruption  which  are  a  blight  upon  our 
national  character  and  a  disgrace  to  our 
body  politic 

Wilt  Thou  bless  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  and  may  the  spirit  ot  unity 
prevail  as  we  acc^t  the  challenge  to 
bund  a  world  community  ruled  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

In  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  pubUc  works  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES.  1964 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  HJl.  6764.  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 


Whlle  the  administration  and  press  have 
I>layed  up  the  Business  Committee's  be- 
lief that  a  tax  cut  Is  desirable  now.  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  commit- 
tee's belief  In  firm  Federal  expendltiire 
controL 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  cochair- 
men.  Stuart  T.  Saunders  and  Henry 
Pord  n,  have  unmistakably  linked  the 
need  for  a  tax  cut  with  expenditure  con- 
trol in  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  November  4. 

As  Mr.  Saunders  said  In  his  opening 
paragraph,  speaking  for  himself  and 
Henry  Pord: 

We  are  here  to  support  the  dual  goals  or 
thlB  organization — prompt,  across-the-board 
tax  reducUon  for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  restraint  in  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Saunders  went  on  to  say  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  tax  re- 
duction: 

strict  oonirol  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
appropriations  by  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  is  essen- 
tial. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  his  organization  on 
May  28  called  for  a  reduction  in  the 
1964  budget  and  said  that  it  "believes 
that  there  is  no  situation  foreseeable 
which  would  necessarily  require  the  1965 
and  1966  budgets  to  increase  over  that 
proposed  for  1964." 

This  precise  stat«nent  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee's  policy  will,  I  hope, 
clear  up  once  and  for  all  the  confusion 
that  has  been  created  by  those  who 
stress  the  committee's  desire  for  tax 
reduction  and  largely  ignore  Its  position 
on  Federal  spending. 


1963 
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slsslppl?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
WHrmw,  Natcher,  Cannok,  Horah.  and 

MiCHXL. 


APPROPRIA-nONS  FOR  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS, 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  while  the 
House  Is  In  session  this  afternoon  dur- 
ing general  debate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CBS  FEATURE  BROADCAS'T 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  ^  Mr. 
Sr>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  commendation 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
their  great  service  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  cause  of  ccnnmonsense  and  common 
decency  which  they  rendered  last  night 
In  presenting  a  feature  broadcast  en- 
titled "The  Case  History  of  a  Rumor." 

It  had  to  do  with  creating  fear  and 
frustration  due  to  a  fantastic  rumor  that 
grew  out  of  plans  by  the  United  States 
for  a  military  maneuver  in  Georgia. 
Many  were  led  to  fear  an  invasion  by 
barefoot  African  and  foreign  troops. 

The  broadcast  portrayed  one  of  the 
great  dangers  which  confronts  the  United 
States  today  and  the  growing  threat  to 
representative  government.  It  exposed 
the  fanatical  hate  groups  which  spread 
these  rumors  and  believe  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  enemy  of  the  people  and  that 
any  legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
average  citizen  is  communistic  and  will 
lead  the  Nation  to  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
aster. 

I  want  to  include  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  In  expressing  my  com- 
mendation. He  is  not  of  my  party  but 
his  service  to  our  country  has  been  tre- 
mendous. 

I  wish,  however,  that  the  program 
would  have  included  the  major  sources 
of  funds  that  feed  these  hate  groups. 
The  American  people  should  know  that 
they  are  really  paying  for  this  cam- 
paign that  creates  confusion,  hate,  dis- 
trust, and  disxmity,  and  for  the  organized 
efforts  of  these  groups  against  programs 
that  the  pe<HJle  and  the  Nation  need. 

The  American  people  are  paying  for 
the  tax  privileges  which  benefit  big  oil 
monopolies  and  those  individuals  who 
finance,  not  only  these  hate  groups  but 
other  efforts  to  destroy  the  social  gains 
our  people  have  won  in  the  past  genera- 
tion. 


NEED     FOR     INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  is  a 
reality,  representing  a  tiny  but  en- 
couraging step  toward  a  warless  world, 
it  Is  our  duty  to  make  preparations  for 
the   next  step.     To  do  less,  or  to  do 


nothing,  is  to  ignore  the  most  important 
matter  on  our  agenda.  All  of  our  citizens 
are  united  in  their  abiding  hope  for  a 
world  free  from  the  scourge  of  war  and 
the  burdens  of  armaments. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  serious  dis- 
agreements on  how  to  proceed,  on  what 
can  be  done  now.  that  will  not  jeopardize 
our  security.  The  present  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  is  in- 
adequate, and  in  the  face  of  that  inade- 
quacy, no  nation  will  feel  secure  without 
Its  own  arms.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  strongly  support  the  resolution  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Clark 
and  17  other  Senators,  and  already  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman George  Brown,  and  other 
Members  of  this  body.  This  resolution 
recognizes  the  need  for  international  in- 
stitutions capable  of  keeping  the  peace. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  and  much  to  be  gained,  to  begin  now 
to  develop,  through  the  United  Nations, 
some  first  blueprints  of  a  responsible  and 
powerful  peacekeeping  machine.  It  will 
be  a  long  and  arduous  task,  but  begin  we 
must.  As  the  President  has  so  appro- 
priately put  it,  in  referring  to  the  tree 
that  took  75  years  to  mature,  "Then  we 
better  plant  it  Ihis  afternoon^" 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
INTERVENTION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
good  jury  was  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial and  useful  organizations  that  func- 
tioned under  our  system  of  government. 
Several  days  ago  the  grand  jury  in  Sel- 
ma.  Ala.,  started  an  investigation  and 
issued  subpenas  for  certain  witnesses 
some  of  whom  were  employees  of 
the  Justice  Department.  The  Justice 
Department  went  into  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  asked  for 
an  injunction  to  enjoin  the  grand  jury 
from  making  an  investigation.  The 
district  Federal  court  in  Mobile,  in  my 
opinion,  correctly  refused  such  an  in- 
junction. The  Justice  Department  went 
from  there  to  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals in  New  Orleans  and  obtained  a 
writ  directing  the  Federal  district  judge 
in  Mobile  to  stop  the  grand  jury  in  Sel- 
ma.  Ala.,  from  making  an  investigation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  a 
grand  jury  has  been  enjoined  from  in- 
vestigating crime.  Somebody  has  some- 
tliing  to  hide.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Justice  Department  Is  opposed  to  a 
grand  jury  in  Alabama  investigating  any- 
thing. 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  precedent, 
and  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our 
system  of  law  enforcement, 

A  man  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  a  fel- 
ony unless  indicted  by  a  grand  jury.  A 
grand  jury  cannot  indict  without  an  in- 


vestigation, and  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stops  investigations  by  grand 
juries,  the  criminals  of  this  country  will 
have  a  field  day. 

I  have  Just  discussed  this  very  serious 
matter  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  and  he 
concurs  in  my  statement. 


USE   OF   THE   NAVY  YACHT 
'SEQUOIA" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  dated 
October  24,  I  asked  to  be  provided  with 
records  showing  the  number  of  times 
former  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  used 
the  Navy  yacht,  the  Seqxioia,  to  entertain 
his  associates  from  Continental  National 
Bank  in  Fort  Worth  and  extra  good  cus- 
tomers of  the  bank.  I  also  asked  for 
the  names  of  all  Continental  officials  and 
customers  so  entertained. 

It  took  3  weeks  to  receive  the  following 
one-paragraph  reply,  hand  delivered  to 
my  office,  signed  by  David  E,  McGiffert, 
assistant  to  the  Secretary: 

This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter  to  Secretary 
McNamara  of  October  24,  1963,  concerning 
the  SeqMoia.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Sequoia  does  not  have  a  log  or  other 
official  records  which  indicate  all  the  persons 
aboard  on  any  given  occasion. 

What  kind  of  shoddy  business  is  this 
where  no  records  are  maintained  in  the 
operations  of  a  naval  vessel? 

By  what  authority  are  the  Navy  Sec- 
retary, other  high-ranking  Government 
officials,  and  their  special  friends  entitled 
to  the  taxpaid  luxury  of  a  floating  bar 
and  restaurant,  with  no  accounting  to 
those  who  pay  the  bills — the  American 
people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  Sequoia  to  be  scrapped.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  one  but  a  chosen  few  in 
Washington's  ruling  dynasty  would 
mourn  her  passing. 


LEGISLATIVE  DELAYS 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  interest  yesterday  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body  in- 
ferred that  the  reason  for  their  inactiv- 
ity was  somehow  the  fault  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Also  that  he  talked 
to  a  Member  over  here  regarding  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  stated  that  it  would 
not  be  out  for  2  weeks  and  they  would 
not  be  able  to  act  on  it  because  of  that. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  other  body 
cannot  act  on  civil  rights  any  time  it 
wants  to.    Furthermore,  I  would  like  to 
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submit  to  them  that  we  have  had  over 
there — our  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice.  Judiciary 
and  Commerce — for  6  months,  and  there 
has  not  been  any  action  on  it  as  yet. 

I  understand  from  the  news  stories 
that  I  read  that  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens with  the  tax  bill  or  the  civil  rights 
bill  the  other  body  does  not  intend  to 
take  them  up  this  year  anyway.  So  I 
submit  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
take  care  of  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tions and  the  appropriations  now.  We 
have  done  a  pretty  good  job  in  getting 
legislation  over  to  the  other  body.  If 
they  would  do  as  good  a  Job  as  we  have 
done,  we  could  get  out  of  here,  not  for 
Christmas,  but  for  Thanksgiving." 


November  14. 


LEGISLATIVE  SITUATION 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  exercising  my  prerogative  as  a 
member  of  the  minority,  and  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  on  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  what  we  are  going  to  do  In  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  Are  we  just  going 
to  be  asked  to  go  back  and  forth  and  sit 
1  or  2  days  a  week  and  then  push  legis- 
lation off  to  the  following  week?  I  would 
like  to  know  now.  I  would  like  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  my  family,  and  spend 
some  time  In  my  district,  talking  to  my 
constituents. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.    Of  course.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  Is  going  to  do.    I  tl^lnk  I  am 
going  to  work. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Pine,  then  let  us  have 
something  to  work  on.  The  gentleman 
cannot  tell  me  that  what  we  have  been 
doing  here  these  past  weeks  Is  work. 
We  have  had  legislation  only  1  or  2  days 
a  week.  What  about  Thanksgiving 
week?  I  understand  the  House  will 
probably  be  off  that  week.  Is  this  true? 
I  would  like  to  know  now  so  that  I  can 
make  arrangements.  Why  do  we  have 
to  act  as  puppets  at  the  end  of  strings 
operated  by  the  puppeteers — the  Demo- 
cratic leaders — and  come  here  for  1  day 
or  2  days  a  week?  Why  not  have  all  this 
legislation  in  1  week  and  let  us  get  it 
done  with?  Why  can  we  not  know  to- 
day what  we  are  going  to  do  a  week  from 
now? 

I  think  the  majority  leader  ought  to 
answer  those  questions  now.  This  is  no 
way  to  conduct  the  House,  after  being  in 
session  for  almost  11  months.  The 
D«nocratic  majority  has  not  even 
brought  up  all  appropriation  bills  that 
should  have  been  passed  before  last 
June  30. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
to  the  remarlcs  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Bickxr).  I  know 
that  we  are  having  considerable  discus- 
sions here  about  pay  and  other  matters. 
As  far  as  I  know  our  pay  goes  on  every 
day  in  the  year  and  as  far  as  I  know  the 
people  want  us  to  be  here  doing  our 
duties  and  not  back  in  New  York  or 
Louisiana  or  Oklahoma  as  long  as  there 
is  work  to  do. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Certainly  I  am  getting 
paid  just  the  same  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
work.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  be  here 
just  1  day  a  week  and  have  a  bill  pushed 
off  to  next  week.  Why  not  have  these 
bills  in  in  1  week  and  let  us  work  on 
them,  if  we  have  got  work  to  do? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  What  the  gentleman 
means  by  work  is  being  here  on  the  floor. 
I  suppose  he  does  not  consider  work  in 
the  committee  and  in  his  office  as  part 
of  his  work. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  in  committee 
every  day;  and  I  am  al^o  here  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  is  work  in  the 
committee,  work  on  committee  reports, 
and  executive  meetings  of  committees. 
There  is  the  work  of  study  and  research, 
and  so  forth.  We  can  talk  about  logs 
on  a  ship,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross  1  has  done.  I  think  that  is 
all  work.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is 
doing  all  that,  as  well  as  being  here  on 
the  floor  and  making  very  good  speeches. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  heard  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  about  pay.  Was  the  gentle- 
man refening  to  the  pay  Increase  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  we  will  get  to 
that.  We  will  consider  that  before  we 
finish.  We  have  gone  a  long  time  here. 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  to  discharge 
my  duties  the  best  way  I  can.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  complains 
about  being  here.  The  gentleman  must 
not  like  It  here.  He  wants  to  be  here 
about  10  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  can  be  here  all  year, 
if  there  is  work  to  do.  I  like  my  district 
and  the  people  in  It.  therefore,  with  the 
way  this  Congress  has  been  wasting  time. 
I  could  do  better  work  by  being  back  in 
my  district  seeing  and  discussing  affairs 
with  my  people.  The  legislation  that 
we  bring  up  now.  Is  of  little  value  to  our 
people  and  only  imposes  more  and  more 
restrictions  and  more  and  more  spending. 


THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE  ABOUT  SOVIET 
RUSSIA  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  JOHAN8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
f(M-  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  apro- 
pos of  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  the  capital  of  the  free  world.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  professor  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity who  is  now  a  Soviet  prisoner  in 
Moscow  is  completely  convinced  of  that 
fact  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  the  com- 
ment that  perhaps  some  good  can  come 
even  from  the  evil  of  the  Soviet  arrest 
of  Professor  Barghoorn  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity if  it  serves  to  educate  some  of  the 
educators  as  to  the  facts  of  life  about 
Soviet  Russia  and  international  commu- 
nism. 

Further  good  might  even  be  accom- 
plished if  the  incident  served  to  educate 
some  of  the  heads-in-the-clouds  striped- 
pants  boys  in  the  State  Department. 

On  the  latter  count.  I  must  add  that  I 
am  not  too  optimistic. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  there  should 
be  even  a  momentary  hesitation  about 
canceling  the  U.S.  mission  to  Moscow  to 
negotiate  renewal  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  cultural  exchange  program. 

Instead,  there  ought  to  be  an  instan- 
taneous termination  by  the  United  States 
of  all  travel  exchange  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  any  American 
who  sets  foot  on  Soviet  soil  is  now  a  po- 
tential hostage  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  blackmail  bargaining  for  the 
release  of  Soviet  spies  apprehended  In 
this  country. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  New  York  Times 
Washington  correspondent,  M.  S.  Han- 
dler, in  today's  New  York  Times: 

In  preliminary  conversations  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  sought  unobstructed  access  to 
private  American  groups,  organizations  and 
persons  without  offering  the  equivalent  op- 
portunities to  the  United  States. 

The  Russians  are  Interested  (in)  technical 
delegations,  particularly  for  the  study  or  the 
oil  and  gas  Industries,  chemicals,  computers, 
electronics,  and  automation.  The  United 
States  is  more  interested  In  the  area  of  gen- 
eral studies. 

I  suppose  that  prudent  parents  in 
America  still  warn  their  children  against 
accepting  rides  from  strangers. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  come  when  those 
responsible  for  our  foreign  policy  will  put 
an  end  to  international  communism  tak- 
ing both  our  country  and  our  citizens  for 
a  ride. 


INTERNATIONAL     COFFEE     AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  559  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  .that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8864) 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
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ment,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Wa>'B  and  Means. 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  tiie  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
Uon  to  recommit. 


-pALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membei's  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

Abeie 
Ashley 
Avery 
Ayres 

Barrett 

Barry 

Battin 

Boiling 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burkhaltcr 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabin 

Chmeron 

Celler 

CUncy 

Clawson, 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Dsgue 

Davis.  Tcnn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Duncan 

Everett 

Pino 

Pog&rty 

Port 

Poreman 

P\ilton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gray 


Del 


(Roll  No.  198] 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

OrifBths 

Hannft 

Hard!  tig 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holtfleld 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Karth 

Kilburn 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Laird 

Landrum 

lAtta 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MathlBs 

Ml  ler,  Calif. 

Mllliken 


KUnshaU 

Morris 

OBrlen.  HI. 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

PUcher 

PoweU 

QulUen 

Bains 

RandaU 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Short 

Sickles 

Thomi>son.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Udall 

Utt 

W.allhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

White 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  330 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE   AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF   1963 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brow^iI.  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  559 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8864, 
a  bill  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8864  Is  to  author- 
ize the  procedures  required  in  order  that 
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the  President  might  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  which  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  May  21.  1963. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets 
and  all  exports  of  coffee  from  the  United 
States  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  to 
limit  Imports  of  coffee  from  nonmember 
countries,  to  require  the  keeping  of  cer- 
tain records,  statistics,  and  other  infor- 
mation, and  to  take  such  other  action 
8U5  he  may  consider  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
xmder  the  treaty.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  imder 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  559. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  If  I  can  cut  it 
dov^Ti  to  size  so  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand it,  is  primarily  designed  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only.  That  is 
to  give  economic  aid  to  certain  Latin 
American  countries  which  produce  a 
great  deal  of  coffee,  by  restricting  the 
exporting,  and  also  limiting  the  imports, 
of  coffee  in  and  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  thing  was 
started  a  year  or  so  ago  by  our  State 
Department,  which  joined  In  a  meeting 
in  New  York  City,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Delaney]  has  explained 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  help  some  of  the  coffee- 
producing  nations  of  Latin  America  by 
having  some  sort  of  an  international 
agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  coffee 
those  countries  might  ship  into  the 
United  States  and  which  we,  in  turn, 
might  export  in  small  aunounts  to  other 
countries.  Most  of  our  exports  of  coffee 
as  I  understand  it.  that  is,  from  the 
United  States,  are  actually  made  up  of 
powdered  coffee  and  of  other  special  cof- 
fees, and  not  of  the  usual  coffees  that 
you  and  I  know. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  read  the  report  on  this 
bill,  they  will  see  that  the  main  reason 
why  it  is  here  is  the  fact,  as  a  result  of 
this  conference  In  New  York  in  the  fall 
of  1962,  that  on  May  21,  1963.  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  a  treaty  legalizing  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  agreement,  thus  com- 
mitting us  through  a  treaty,  which,  of 
course,  under  the  Constitution  only  the 
Senate,  passes  upon,  ratifies  or  refuses 
to  ratify.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  not  even  consulted  or  contacted 
about  the  matter  until  after  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  Then,  of  course,  after  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  the  matter  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  administration  spokesman  told  the 
committee,  "Now  we  have  to  have  this 
special  legislation  so  as  to  provide  and 
permit  the  U.S.  Government  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty."  which  pro- 
visions have  been  explained  in  condensed 
form  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Delaney].  But,  actually,  what  this 
bill  does  if  one  will  read  page  2  of  the 
commitee  report — and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  very  frank  in 


this  report  and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill — the  legislation  will  support  the  price 
of  coffee,  or  maintain  the  price  of  coffee, 
at  least  at  the  1962  level,  as  far  as  Amer- 
ican consumers  are  concerned. 

That  does  not  mean  coffee  will  be  sold 
at  the  1962  price  level.  It  means  it  will 
not  be  sold  below  that  1962  average  price 
level  in  this  cotmtry.  which,  by  the  way, 
was  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  does  not 
prevent  coffee  prices  from  going  way 
above  the  1962  level. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  publicity  that  had  been 
put  out  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion— I  have  read  some  of  it — Is  to  the 
effect  there  was  some  frost,  and  some 
freezing  of  coffee  trees,  down  in  Brazil 
and  one  or  two  other  Latin  American 
countries  that  might  produce  a  coffee 
shortage,  but  there  is  still  "an  awful  lot 
of  coffee  in  Brazil,"  as  the  old  song  goes. 

The  real  reason,  as  frankly  stated  on 
page  2  of  the  report,  is  to  maintain  coffee 
prices  in  order  to  help  the  economy  of 
the  coffee  producing  Latin  American 
countries  south  of  the  border.  That  is 
the  only  reason  the  bill  is  here. 

We  have  an  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram that  was  supposedly  effective  doM^-n 
in  Latin  America.  There  have  been  some 
questions  about  its  effectiveness  in  the 
last  few  months.  This  is  a  new  way  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Latin  America,  especially  those  na- 
tions that  are  producing  a  great  deal  of 
coffee,  and  to  maintain  coffee  prices  in 
this  country  at  the  1962  level,  or  above 
if  the  price  should  go  higher.  Of  course, 
if  there  should  be  any  real  coffee  short- 
age the  price  would  go  higher.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  there  will  be  a  shortage 
any  time  soon. 

What  the  bill  actually  does  is  to  put 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  part- 
ner in  sort  of  an  international  cartel 
dealing  with  coffee,  all  for  the  benefit, 
presumably,  of  the  economies  of  the 
coffee-producing  countries  in  Latin 
America.  But  instead  of  helping  those 
countries  with  their  economic  problems 
through  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  which 
is  seemingly  being  continued,  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  so  by  raising  the  price  of  coffee 
or  holding  up  the  price  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  housewife. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  not  too 
enamored  of  this  legislation.  Yet  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  peculiar  situation, 
the  bad  situation,  where  another  body 
has  ratified  a  treaty  that  our  State  De- 
partment first  helped  to  initiate  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement,  to  be  later  ratified 
as  a  treaty.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  necessity  has  brought  in 
this  bill  so  that  the  United  States  can 
carry  out,  or  find  it  possible  to  carry  out. 
the  pledges,  the  promises,  and  the  agree- 
ments made  xmder  this  treaty  already 
ratified. 

The  first  agreement  in  New  York  was 
entered  into  by  representatives  of  our 
Government  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House,  so  far  as  I  know,  then 
ratified  by  the  Senate  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  without  any- 
body in  the  House  knowing  about  it.  or 
being  consulted,  or  their  advice  or  con- 
sent sought,  of  course.    So  here  we  are 
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saying,  "all  of  these  things  have  been 
done  and,  Mr.  House  of  Representatives 
you  pick  up  the  responsibility  and  see 
to  It  that  the  American  people  help  to 
carry  the  cost  of  this  new  program,  this 
new  arrangement  that  has  been  made, 
presumably,  as  the  report  says,  to  help 
the  people  of  Latin  America  and.  espe- 
cially, of  course,  the  coffee-producing 
governments." 

Mr    GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker.   wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield  to  the 
gentlemtm  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Ohio;  this  will  stabilize 
coffee  prices  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumers.  It  stabilizes  them  up, 
it  puts  a  floor  under  coffee  prices. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  the  only  way  this  bill  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  acceptable  is  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  coffee  prices? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  read  the 
legislation,  and  understand  it,  it  does 
provide  for  a  floor  imder  coffee  prices  at 
the  1962  level,  but  does  not  place  any 
ceiling  upon  the  price  that  coffee  may  be 
sold  for  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  sort  of  a  cartel  arrangement.  You 
remember  the  cartels  that  existed  under 
Hitler  and  under  some  of  the  dictator- 
ships of  other  nations  a  few  years  ago 
that  we  complained  about  a  great  deal. 
Now  we  are  in  a  cartel  of  our  own,  pre- 
sumably to  help  our  friends  south  of  the 
border.  I  thought  we  arranged  to  give 
them  $20  billion,  or  something  like  that, 
not  long  ago,  at  the  expense  of  all  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  not  just  the  people  who 
use  coffee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  possible  explanation  why  the 
Brazilians  are  seUing  coffee  to  Russia  at 
$38.68  per  120-pound  bag.  whUe  the  price 
to  U.S.  purchasers  is  $41.50? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  that  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  assume  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect because  he  is  always  correct  in  his 
statements,  it  indicates  the  Russians  are 
just  a  little  bit  sharper  traders  than  the 
American  people.  Or  at  least  those  who 
speak  for  the  Russian  Government  may 
be  a  Uttle  more  clever  than  some  of  the 
representatives  of  this  Government  in 
dealing  with  some  of  these  foreign  na- 
tions, and  in  the  handling  of  foreign 
products.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  question  is.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  now  about  this  particular 
rule? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  to  establish  legislative  history  for 
the  record  so  that  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  now  before  us  for  im- 
plementation will  not  include  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  coffee  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  any  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hawaii  is  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  which  grows  coffee.  Ha- 
waii's famous  Kona  coffee  is  known  the 
world  over  for  its  flavor  and  aroma. 
Much  of  it  is  exported  to  European  coun- 
tries. While  Kona  coffee  has  com- 
manded premium  prices  above  those  of 
the  high  quality  cofiTee  of  the  Central 
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American  countries,  its  price  is  neces- 
sarily controlled  by  the  price  levels  on 
the  world  market.  The  implementation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
will  mean  that  the  coffee  industry  of  the 
world  will  be  stabilized  by  international 
coordination  of  production  and  market- 
ing policies.  It  should,  therefore,  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Kona  coffee  growers  in  my 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Earlier  this  year  I  studied  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  and  together 
with  Senator  Daniel  K.  iNOtrvi  and  the 
gentleman   from   HawaU.   Congressman 
Gill,  both  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  held 
a  conference  with  the  State  Department 
to  determine  what  effect  this  would  have 
on  the  export  of  coffee  from  Hawaii  to 
foreign  countries.   At  that  time  *e  asked 
for   a   legal   memorandum,   which   was 
received  and   inserted   in  fuU   into  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  20   1963 
at  page  9030,  by  Senator  iNoxrYB  dur- 
ing  the  Senate  debate   on   the   agree- 
ment now  before  us.    This  legal  memo- 
randum submitted   by  the  Department 
of  State  and  dated  April  8,  1963,  sUtes 
that  the  agreement  will  not  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  coffee  from 
Hawaii,  for  the  reason  that  the  export 
quotas  established  in  the  treaty  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  exporting  members,  and 
the  United  States  is  named  only  as  an 
importing  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
history  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  mis- 
interpreted. I  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  implementing  legislation  for  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  on  the 
basis  of  this  understanding:  that  Ha- 
waU's  coffee  industry,  including  its  ex- 
ports, will  in  no  way  or  maimer  be  af- 
fected or  burdened  by  this  legislation 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.     The  quesUon  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8864)  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed 
at  New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJi.  8864,  with 
Mr.  Plynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  J 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  the  usual 
legislation  emanating  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  we  bring  to 
you  today  a  rather  simple  bill— not  tech- 
nical in  any  respect— and  not  amending 
provisions  of  law  that  are  voluminous 
and  also  very  technical.  We  have 
brought  the  bill  to  you  under  an  open 
rule  which  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  and  then  an  opportunity  for 
any  Member  who  desires  to  do  so  to  offer 
amendments. 

Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  run  of  legislation 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means?  We  are  faced  here  with  a  very 
simple  proposition,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  I 
think  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  saw  it  when  we  had 
this  matter  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

As  has  been  stated  by  others  during 
the  consideration  of  the  rule,  this  coun- 
try saw  fit  to  join  other  countries  of  the 
world  in  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  which  is  a 
treaty  requiring  ratification  by  the  other 
body.    The  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
other  body  for  Its  approval  earlier  this 
year.    In  May  of  this  year  the  Senate  did 
ratify  this  agreement  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty.     We.  therefore,   Mr.  Chairman 
are   not    primarily   responsible    to   any 
degree  or  extent  for  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  Itself.    We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  change  the  terms  of  that  treaty     The 
membership   of   the   Ways   and   Means 
Committee  treated  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  having  no  jurisdiction  whatso- 
ever over  the  treaty  itself  and  faced  up 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
agreement,  being  In  effect,  and  the  treaty 
bemg  in  force,  we  would  pass  legislation 
out  of  that  committee  and  recommend  to 
you  acceptance  of  legislation  that  would 
permit  those  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  have  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  obligations  that  are 
required  of  the  United  States  under  this 
treaty. 

Now  let  us  understand,  however,  before 
we  talk  in  terms  of  what  the  particular 
bUl  does  just  what  It  Is  that  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  under  that 
treaty. 

Though  we  do  not  have  jurisdIcUon 
over  the  matter,  we  are  thoroughly  jus- 
tified in  looking  to  see  what  our  commit- 
ments are  under  the  treaty.  In  the  first 
place,  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
coffee-consuming  nation  In  the  world, 
consuming  about  50  percent  of  the  coffee 
consumed  by  the  importing  nations  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  along 
with  other  nations  constituting  about  96 
percent  or  more  of  the  consumption  of 
coffee,  joined  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  produced  coffee— about  97 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  coffee 
in  the  world  is  In  these  nations— In  this 
agreement. 

Now,  what  did  we  say  we  would  do  un- 
der the  agreement?  We  never  said  that 
we  would  only  buy  so  much  coffee.  We 
never  said  we  would  buy  just  so  much 
coffee  from  any  nation  of  the  world  pro- 
ducing it.  What  we  said  Is  that  we  would 
under  this  agreement  trade  primarily 
with  those  countries  of  the  world  which 
are  members  of  the  agreement.  There- 
fore, we  will  limit  our  purchases  of  coffee 
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under  this  agreement  from  the  countries 
of  the  world  that  may  be  producing  the 
other  3  or  4  percent  of  the  coffee  which 
is  produced  in  countries  that  are  not 
members  of  this  agreement.    That  does 
not  harm  us  in  any  way.    The  coffee- 
producing  countries  which  are  a  party  to 
this  agreement  have  said  that  they  would 
impose    quotas    upon    themselves — the 
amoimt  of  coffee  that  they  would  ship 
in  world  trade  or  that  they  would  export. 
Brazil,  for  instance,  commits  itself  to 
a  basic  quota  under  this  agreement  of 
18  million  bags  of  coffee  f>er  year.    The 
other    coimtries    have    lesser   amounts. 
And  the  notable  thing  about  it  all.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  this:  The  total  of  the  coffee 
that  can  be  exported  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the   total  of  the  coffee  that 
the    importing    nations    of    the    world 
say  they  proposed  to  import.    So  that 
there  Is  really  no  restriction  whatsoever 
or  no   cutback   anywhere   here  in  the 
amoimt  of  coffee  that  can  come  into  the 
United  States.    We  can  buy  all  of  our 
needs  from  Latin  American  countries. 
We  can  buy  all  of  our  needs  from  Colom- 
bia and  Brazil,  say,  if  we  want  to  buy 
our  coffee  from  them,  or  we  can  buy  our 
coffee  from  all  of  the  coimtries  that  are 
a  party  to  this  agreement  on  some  per- 
centage Jaasis  if  we  want  to  do  it.    The 
Government  Is  not  placing  any  restric- 
tion whatsoever  upon  any  importer  of 
coffee  in  the  United  States  except  that 
we  want  our  importers  of  coffee  to  limit 
their   coffee   purchases   from   countries 
which  are  not  a  party  to  this  agreement. 

Now.  those  are  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
What  are  the  safeguards  within  that 
treaty? 

The  quotas  cannot  be  changed  by  this 
council  imless  we  and  one  other  con- 
suming nation,  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
agree  to  such  a  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
last  point,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  report  a 
letter  signed  "John  Kennedy."  I  assume 
this  is  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MILI£.  Yes.  That  letter  was 
asked  for  by  the  committee  because  we 
wanted  to  know  exactly  whether  or  not 
the  things  that  had  been  said  to  us  by 
some  of  the  people  tn  the  State  Depart- 
ment also  represented  the  thinking  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  John  Kennedy 
Is  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  no  "John  P." 
here,  so  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
this  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
speaking. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  says  in  the  let- 
ter: 

Probably  the  most  important  safeguard  in 
the  agreement  \a  that  our  votes,  plus  those 
0'  any  other  single  consuming  country,  are 
sufficient  to  insure  that  export  quotas  will 
not  be  set  below  the  level  of  estimated  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  MIU£.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  to  you  Is: 
What  single  country,  other  than  the 
united  States,  has  101  votes? 


Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  necessary. 
The  genUeman  misunderstands  the 
whole  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  says. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  You  misunderstand 
it.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  it  to  you, 
I  ^^-ill  be  glad  to  do  it.  but  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  how  it  operates.  The 
President  is  exactly  right.  The  treaty 
itself  is  in  exact  conformity  with  what 
the  President  has  said  there.  We  con- 
sume 50  percent  of  the  coffee  in  the 
world. 

We  have  40  percent  of  the  votes  within 
this  Council.  England  can  join  us;  any 
other  consuming  country  can  Join  us. 
We  have  a  controlling  vote  within  the 
Council  in  determining  whether  or  not 
these  quotas  will  be  fixed  or  whether  ad- 
justments should  be  made  within  them. 
That  is  the  fact.  That  Is  the  way  it 
works.  So  that  the  gentleman  may  be 
completely  assured  that  there  Is  no  in- 
tention with  respect  to  this — in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  possibility  under  this, 
with  the  safeguards  in  it;  It  only  goes 
for  2  years,  remember,  is  applicable  to 
the  1963-64  crop  year  and  the  1964-65 
crop  year — that  prices  to  consumers  are 
going  to  get  out  of  line.  There  is  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  feeling  that 
there  is  anything  within  this  agreement 
that  is  not  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  roasters  of  coffee  in  the  United  States 
to  get  all  of  the  coffee  that  is  necessary 
for  their  use  here  in  the  United  States, 
just  because  of  this  agreement.  It  is 
entirely  possible  without  this  agreement 
or  with  this  agreement  that  prices  of  , 
coffee  could  go  up.  I  do  not  deny  that. 
They  could  go  up  for  many  reasons. 

First  of  all.  you  could  have  the  com- 
plete  elimination   of   a  crop   in   Latin 
America;     and    this    Hurricane    Flora 
almost  took  out  the  crop  in  the  Carib- 
bean  very    recently.     You  could   have 
frost;  you  could  have  drought;  you  could 
have  any  other  natural  event  to  occur 
in  these  countries  that  would  eliminate 
a  year's  production  of  coffee,  let  us  say. 
If  that  is  the  case  then  we  have  got  to 
fall  back  on  the  reserves  of  coffee.    Are 
there  reserves  of  coffee?    I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  the  country  of 
Brazil  has  in  its  warehouses  millions  of 
bags  of  coffee  in  storage. 
Mr.  GROSS.   Surely,  they  do. 
Mr.   MILLS.     They   have   22  million 
bags  of  coffee  from  previous  crops,  of  the 
kind  of  coffee  that  we  buy  and  consume 
here  in  the  United  States.    If  they  had 
the  complete  loss  of  a  crop — our  consum- 
tion  is  around  22  to  23  million  bags  of 
coffee    a    year— they    have    in    storage 
enough  of  our  kind  of  coffee  for  us  to 
get  what  we  want. 

The  gentleman  said  something  about 
Russia  getting  coffee  for  $36  when  we  pay 
$41.  It  is  not  that  they  are  smarter 
traders  than  we  are.  It  is  just  what  my 
friend  from  Iowa  would  suspect.  We 
have  just  a  little  bit  richer  appetltie  for 
coffee  In  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
iQiport  the  kind  of  coffee  that  Brazil 
sold  to  Russia.  We  could  get  it  for  $35 
or  $36.  But  our  people  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  coffee.  That  is  what  they  want 
in  Russia.  It  is  an  inferior  grade,  just 
as  their  system  is  inferior  to  our  system 
here. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  if  the  genUeman 
has  another  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  was  not 
responsive  in  his  answer  to  my  previous 
question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  responsive;  but 
perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.   Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Five  hundred  and  one 
constitutes  a  majority,  does  it  not?  The 
President  says,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  that  the  United  States  with 
any  other  one  country  has  the  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  MILLS.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
name  the  one  country  that  has  101  votes 
which  might  join  with  the  United  States 
to  make  a  majority  of  the  total  of  1,000 
votes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  told  the  gentleman  that 
that  was  right;  it  could  be  any  other 
country  that  is  an  importer,  that  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement.  All  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  consume  coffee  ex- 
cept for  perhaps  less  than  10  percent  of 
total  consumption,  or  7  percent,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  of  total  consumption,  are 
not  parties  to  it.  They  may  be  by  next 
year;  I  do  not  know.  I  gave  the  gentle- 
man an  example.  If  the  gentleman 
would  listen  to  my  explanation  of  what 
the  treaty  provides— and  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  contradict  it,  because  that  is  what 
we  were  told  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  our  country  and  one  other 
country — you  name  it,  any  country—^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  name  It.  You 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  single  country 
that  has  101  votes  which,  with  the  400 
votes  of  the  United  States,  would  make 
a  majority. 

Mr.  MIT  lis.  They  do  not  have  to 
have  101  votes.  That  is  where  the  gen- 
Ueman is  off  base.  I  tried  to  get  the 
genUeman  straight  on  it  but  the  gen- 
Ueman will  not  let  me  explain  it  It  is 
not  101  votes.  We  have  40  percent  of 
the  votes  ourselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Pour  hundred  votes  we 
have? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
votes.  We  have  the  votes  which  we  need. 
We  have  400  votes;  the  gentlonan  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.     All  right.  ' 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now  we  can  veto  any 
quota  arrangement,  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.    We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    How  do  we  do  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  agreement  provides, 
the  agreement  itself,  that  we  must  have 
one  other  country  voting  with  us.  It 
does  not  matter  how  many  votes  that 
country  has.  That  is  where  the  gentle- 
man is  missing  the  point.  If  one  other 
country  joins  us,  that  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  point  out 
to  the  genUeman  that  we  have  more 
than  one -third  of  the  votes.  In  order 
to  Impose  any  quota  at  aU  it  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  vote. 

If  the  gentleman  will  listen  to  me  I 
want  to  make  this  point  clear. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  listening. 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  takes  two-thirds  of 
the  total  vote  to  impose  or  adjust  ex- 
port quotas.  As  the  United  States  has 
over  one-third  of  the  total  votes,  we  have 
enough  votes  ourselves  to  veto  any  im- 
position of  a  quota  that  we  want  to.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  one  other  coun- 
try vote  with  us.    That  is  the  point. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bUl  to  disturb 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.    I  drink  about 
as  much  coffee  as  anyone  does.     I  do 
not  have  to  pay  any  more  for  it.    But 
I  do  think  we  are  justified  in  this  in- 
stance in  going  along  with  an  existing 
treaty.    I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
a   repudiation    of   a   firm    commitment 
made  by  the  United  States  and  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  other  body  under 
the  Constitution  and  then  say,  because 
we  may  have  some  artificial,  dnmimed- 
up  fear  about  something  that  cannot  be 
substanUated,  but  just  something  that 
we  imagine,  that  we  ourselves,   acting 
here,  will  repudiate  a  firm  conunitment 
made  by  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  administration  is  in  power 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLS.    I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  commitment  is  a  commitment,  and 
if  we  have  any  respect  in  the  world  for 
our  commitments,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  commitments  made  by  the  United 
States  are  carried  out.    We  will  not  fol- 
low the  same  path  of  some  countries  for 
whom  we  do  not  have  such  respect  and 
for  whose  word  we  have  very  little  con- 
fidence.   But.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  in  the 
world  we  are  suggesting  here  is  that  we 
permit  the  President  and  those  in  the 
executive  department  to  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  carry  out  the  treaty.     That 
Is  what  it  I»— requiring  an  import  certif- 
icate so  that  we  have  a  statistical  con- 
trol to  see  whether  or  not  the  coffee  comes 
from  a  country  which  is  a  party  to  this 
agreement.     That  is  all  we  are  asking 
for.    This  information,  in  turn.  Is  sent 
to  the  Council,  and  other  countries  that 
belong— these  other  countries  send   in 
the  same  information  into  the  Council. 
There  we  can  see  whether  or  not  the 
other  countries  are  living  up  to  their  part 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  previously  said 
that  this  Is  only  for  2  crop  years.  We 
have  a  right  to  get  out  of  it  at  any  time 
within  that  period  of  time.  If  it  does  not 
work  as  I  am  telling  you  It  Is  intended 
to  work  and  as  I  think  it  will  work  you 
know  good  and  well  this  Congress  is  not 
gomg  to  go  forward  with  it  beyond  this 
2-year  period. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  gentleman  was  ap- 
proaching the  very  point  which  I  would 
like  for  liim  to  further  elaborate  upon 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  safe- 
guard, the  provision  which  is  arUcle  68 
which  provides  that  any  member  may 
withdraw  on  90  days'  notice. 

Wou^d  the  chairman  enlarge  upon  that 
and  state  what  effect  that  would  have 
on  the  sale  of  coffee? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  get  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
man's own  response  to  that  question,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  my  thought  on  the 
subject  is  that  that  is  the  most  effective 
safeguard  of  all.  If  prices  got  very  much 
out  of  line,  the  United  Sttaes  could,  by 
giving  90  days'  notice,  withdraw  from  the 
treaty.  A  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  treaty  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  treaty.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely ;  because  there 
cannot  be  any  treaty  without  the  United 
States  being  a  member. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  who  has  always  been  very  help- 
ful, is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  recent  months,  not 
attributable  in  one  iota  to  this  arrange- 
ment— but  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  average  import  prices  and  in  retail 
prices  after  a  decline  in  these  prices  in 
coffee  In  the  early  part  of  the  year.  So 
that  the  price  level  is  back  to  approxi- 
mately what  it  was  before  prices  went 
down. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government 
is  proceeding  next  week  to  go  to  the 
Council  meeting  in  London  to  make  such 
suggestions  to  the  CouncU  that  wUl  have 
the  effect  of  checking  any  more  advances 
in  these  prices  in  the  future. 

Our  representative  at  this  conference 
will  ask  for  an  increase  of  around  a  mil- 
lion bags  of  coffee  in  the  quotas  of  some 
of  these  countries  that  can  be  made 
available.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Coun- 
cil will  agree  to  it  because  this  price  ad- 
vance cannot  go  forward.  We  can  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  a  permanent  op- 
eration. The.  coffee  agreement  was  to 
stabilize  prices  and  not  to  cause  a  precip- 
itous increase  in  prices.  We  placed  a  2- 
year  limit  on  this  legislation. 

In  this  connection  I  will  insert  here  a 
price  table: 
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United    States:   Average   annuul   retail   and 

import  prices  1953-^2 

(U.S.  cents  p«r  pound] 


Average 
Import  price- 
all  cofftva ) 
(green  coffee) 


January... 
February. 
Marcta. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


jV  B™"«»«  of  Labor  SUtlstlcB,  U.8.   Dep«tmcnt  of 
>  U.S.  Department  orComiDcrea. 


After  the  agreement  was  negotiated  in 
1962,  coffee  prices  continued  to  decline 
and  during  the  first  9  months  of  1963' 
the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  moved  down 
into  the  33-cent  range  from  its  1962  av- 
erage  level   of  34   cents.     As  a  result 
wholesale  prices  in  the  U.S.  market  were 
reduced  early  in  1963.    However,  in  the 
past  few  months,  a  combination  of  nat- 
ural disasters  has  severely  affected  cof- 
fee crops  in  Latin  America.    Brazil  has 
suffered  especially  severe  frost,  sustained 
drought,  and  extensive  fire.    At  the  same 
time.  Hurricane  Flora  has  caused  exten- 
slve  damage  to  coffee  plantations  in  the 
Caribbean.     As  might  be  expected,  the 
market   has   reacted   to    these   reports 
Prices  for  Brazilian  coffee,  which  were 
exceedingly   weak   until   the   middle  of 
September  of  this  year,  firmed  and  are 
now  quoted  at  31%  cents  a  pound.    How- 
ever.   Brazil   has   sufBclent    mai*etable 
stocks  on  which  she  can  draw  to  meet 
the  demand. 

The  price  for  African  coffee,  used 
largely  for  making  instant  coffees  has 
also  been  rising  as  a  result  of  strong 
demand,  political  disturbances  in  the 
Congo  and  Angola,  late  crops  In  a  few 
African  countries,  and  a  shift  in  market- 
ing by  African  producers. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GILL.  Hawaii  is  the  only  coffee- 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  Our  pro- 
duction Is  about  1  percent  of  the  world 
producUon.  We  sell  most  of  our  coffee 
abroad.  We  have  a  lot  of  it  going  to 
West  Germany  at  this  parUcular  time 
We  are  sure  this  particular  treaty  will 
not  affect  us  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  verify 
that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  com- 
pletely correct  because  the  United  States 
Is  a  member  of  this  agreement  not  as  an 
exporting  nation  of  coffee,  but  as  an  im- 
porting naUon.  While  the  exporting  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  place  restrictions 
upon  their  exports,  we.  being  an  import- 
ing nation,  have  not  agreed  to  place  any 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  coffee  from 
the  great  State  of  Hawaii.  The  more  I 
hear  about  the  gentleman's  State,  the 
more  diversified  I  find  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  like  to 
direct  the  Committee's  attention  to  a 
provision  which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  included  in  this  part  of  the 
bill.  You  will  note  that  section  6  con- 
tains a  limitation  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  International  Coffee  Or- 
ganization. This  limitation  provides  that 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  administer  the  agree- 
ment for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  total  contributions  as- 
sessed for  the  period  to  administer  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BCLLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  have  foUowed  the 
discussion  of  the  gentleman.  It  has  been 
very  Interesting.   I  believe  the  genUeman 
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from  Tennessee  raised  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  treaty.  I  believe  I  know 
the  answer,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  say  in  the  event  the  treaty 
is  cancelled  out.  In  other  words,  phased 
out,  would  this  Implementing  law  remain 
in  effect? 

Mr.  MILLS.    This  Is  only  for  2  years. 

This  legislation  is  only  implementing  the 

treaty  for  2  years. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.    It  will  then  have  to  be 

extended. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  You  can  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  in  90  days. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  you  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  the  need  for  this  legislation 
Is  gone,  because  Implementation  Is  only 
to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments under  it. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  understand  the 
need  is  no  longer  there,  but  would  the 
force  and  effect  of  this  remain  if  we 
withdrew  after  90  days? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  full  force  and  effect 
of  it  would  be  gone  because  It  merely 
authorizes  the  President  to  do  something 
during  the  exlstoice  of  the  treaty,  or  not 
to  exceed  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  urge 
the  House  to  accept  this  Implementing 
legislation,  not  that  I  like  it  any  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  have 
liked  the  proposition  or  the  treaty  itself. 
I  have  some  question  about  it.  as  I  know 
many  of  you  have,  but  I  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  satisfy  most  of  the  doubts  I  have 
had.  I  believe  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  viewed  this  matter  more  or 
less  as  nothing  in  the  world  but  enabling 
us  to  best  cope  with  an  arrangement  or 
treaty  we  have  entered  into.  Without 
this  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  our  firm  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  support  of  H.R.  8864.  I  do  this  with- 
out attempting  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962. 

The  President  in  signing  the  treaty, 
and  the  Senate  In  giving  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  necessarily  con- 
cluded that  the  agreement  was  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  I 
must  accept  that  decision  for  purposes 
of  this  legislation.  Time  will  only  tell 
whether  or  not  the  agreement  will  prove 
effective  in  stabilizing  the  price  of  coffee. 
H.R.  8864  authorizes  the  procedures 
required  In  order  that  the  President 
might  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962.  and  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  In  this  bill  are  rea- 
sonably Intended  to  serve  that  purpose. 
No  objection  was  made  to  these  proce- 
dures on  behalf  of  the  importers  of  cof- 
fee, who  will  principally  be  affected  by 
the  biU. 

I  am  advised  that  efforts  were  made  In 
the  past  by  the  producing  nations  to  con- 
trol the  amount  of  coffee  which  came 
into  the  world  market.  Through  a  lack 
of  self-discipline,  these  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful  There  must  be  some  en- 
forcement procedure& 


The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962  seeks  to  impose  restraints  on  the 
coffee-producing  countries  by  making  the 
consuming  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  parties  to  the  agreement.  Quo- 
tas will  be  established  for  each  of  the 
producing  countries.  The  United  States 
accounts  for  about  one-half  of  the  world 
consumption  of  coffee.  So  long  as  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  cooperate  In 
the  enforcement  of  adherence  to  quotas, 
the  agreement  may  succeed.  If  the 
United  States  should  withdraw,  the 
agreement  will  become  inoperative. 

It  Is  Indeed  regrettable  that  agree- 
ments such  as  these  have  been  found  nec- 
essary. However,  there  Is  a  "glut"  of 
coffee  overhanging  the  world  market. 
Neither  Brazil  nor  any  of  the  other  cof- 
fee-producing countries,  acting  alone,  is 
able  to  cope  with  the  disastrous  depres- 
sion which  this  oversupply  exerts  from 
time  to  time  on  the  price  of  coffee.  I 
would  hope  that  some  day  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  the  production  of  coffee 
will  be  brought  more  nearly  In  balance 
with  the  demand  so  that  agreements 
such  as  this  will  no  longer  be  resorted 
to.  The  coffee  agreement  itself  should 
be  regarded  solely  as  an  experiment, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  successful. 

At  this  point  I  might  interpose  that 
when  this  was  being  originally  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, after  we  had  listened  for  half  a  day 
or  a  day  I  raised  the  question  with  some 
of  the  witnesses,  and  especially  with  the 
chairman.  Why  should  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  be  dealing  with  coffee? 
We  went  Into  It  rather  carefully.  The 
heart  of  this  bill  is  the  Imposition  of 
quotas.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  bringing 
in  a  blU  having  to  do  with  the  importa- 
tion of  coffee.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
if  I  am  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  part,  but  let  me 
amplify  it.  It  is  not  just  because  these 
coffee -producing  countries  are  placing 
this  quota  on  their  exports  that  brings 
It  to  our  conmiittee.  but  the  conditions 
set  forth  In  the  bill  that  must  be  com- 
plied with,  such  as  reporting  having  to 
do  with  importation  of  goods  into  the 
United  States  and  the  records  of  the  cus- 
toms service,  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  interesting,  too.  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  point  it  out.  that 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  as  I 
remember,  and  the  implementation  of  it. 
at  least,  came  through  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  and  its  imple- 
mentation came  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  glad  If  the 
chairman  would  answer  this  question  to 
clarify  the  matter.  Is  not  the  heart  of 
this  implementing  legislation  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  or  restraints  upon  the 
exportation  of  coffee  from  producing 
nations  to  consuming  nations  such  as 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  answer  this  way. 
The  Implementing  legislation  before  us 
does  not  Involve  quotas  on  the  exports 
of  coffee.  That  matter  is  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  itself.    The  implementing  leg- 


islation authorizes  us  to  limit  Imports 
from  nonmember  exporting  countries, 
It  authorizes  cerilflcates  of  origin  to 
show  the  source  of  the  coffee  purchased 
so  that  the  Council  can  ascertain  that 
the  exportive  coimtries  have  not  ex- 
ceeded their  quotas  in  world  trade. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  Members.  We 
had  testimony  in  the  committee  that 
there  are  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  imtil  fairly  recently  were  not 
considered  as  large  coffee -producing  na- 
tions, such  as  those  in  Africa.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  for  this  to 
be  presented  to  the  committee:  If  spec- 
ulators obtain  large  quantities  of  coffee 
from  those  that  are  not  parties  signa- 
tory to  this  agreement — what  effect  could 
that  have  in  raising  the  price  of  coffee? 
There  was  testimony  to  that  effect.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing now  whether  or  not  there  Is  coffee 
produced  by  countries  not  signatory  to 
this  agreement  that  could  be  purchased 
by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  this  would  prevent 
the  purcase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  point.  It 
would  enable  us  to  limit  purchases  from 
nonmemljers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  the  point,  and 
the  chairman  did  not  enlarge  on  that 
In  his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  question,  may  I  try  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman. 

There  are  some  countries  in  the  world 
that  produce  coffee,  which  countries  are 
not  parties  to  this  agreement.  They  are 
very  few  In  number,  however.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  these  countries  that 
produce  the  coffee  that  meets  our  taste 
are  parties  to  the  coffee  agreement. 
Most  of  the  coffee  we  get  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  the  type  of  coffee  that  we 
roast  and  prepare  to  make  drip  coffee 
and  so  on.  The  coffee  that  comes  in 
from  Africa  is  not  used  for  that  purpose. 
That  coffee  is  used  in  the  making  of  in- 
stant coffee  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  Is  not  ground  in  the  same  way  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  American  people  as 
South  American  coffee  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican coffee  is,  which  is  where  we  get  the 
bulk  of  our  coffee  that  most  of  us  drink 
in  the  morning.  I  should  add  that  the 
African  coffee  producing  countries  as 
well  as  the  Latin  American  coffee  pro- 
ducers are  members  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  this  colloquy  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  jurisdiction  over 
Imports  Into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
for  his  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  knows  that 
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we  deal  wtth  tariffs  and  duties  In  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.    And  quotas. 

Mr.  MnjJB.    Yes. 

Mr.  BELCHER,  Here  la  the  point.  I 
agree  that  the  United  States  should  back 
up  its  commitments  or  agreements  what- 
ever administration  may  be  In  power, 
but  at  the  same  time  do  I  understand 
that  what  this  bill  does  Is  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  coffee  by  preventing  exces- 
sive Imports  Into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MILI^.  No,  sir.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 


November  14, 


Mr.  MTTJfl.  Let  me  make  It  very 
clear,  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  understands,  under  this  agree- 
ment the  United  States  Is  making  no 
ccmimltment  at  all  that  It  will  purchase 
only  so  much  coffee.  There  ts  nothing 
binding  the  United  States  one  lota  as 
to  what  we  could  import  Into  the  United 
States  so  long  as  we  import  it  from  coun- 
tries that  are  signatory  to  this  agree- 
ment. This  has  to  do  with  the  exporta- 
tion of  coffee  from  coffee-producing 
countries.  They  are  binding  themselves 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Then  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation, I  think,  was  pretty  well  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Brown]  iniUally.  Tliis  legislation  is 
merely  to  Implement  a  treaty,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  bring  a  degree  of 
stability  to  the  price  of  coffee  that  has 
not  previously  existed  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  a  stabiUty  to  the  economies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  and  other 
countries  that  produce  coffee,  which  of 
course  is  very  important  to  us  and  in 
which  we  manifest  a  great  interest  by 
the  appropriation  of  vast  sums  of  money 
every  year  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BELCHER.    I  agree  that  the  sta- 
blllzaUon  of  the  price  of  coffee  which 
affects  the  economy  of  the  countries  of 
South  America  is  Important  to  this  coim- 
try.    But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bit  more 
Important  than  the  importation  of  beef 
Into  this  country,  which  we  do  produce, 
and  at  the  present  time  68  percent  of 
the  processed  beef  that  is  used  in  the 
United  States  is  now  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  is  not  being  proc- 
essed in  this  country.    I  do  not  know  why 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
not  have  the  authority  to  look  into  that 
matter.     But    while    we    are    worrying 
about  the  economy  of  South  America. 
I  think  it  might  be  well  if  we  worried 
about  the  beef  producers  of  the  United 
States  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  up  some 
kind  of  treaty  and  to  see  if  we  cannot 
work  out  some  kind  of  agreement  where- 
by the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
might  implement  such  an  agreement  or 
treaty  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  stabilize  beef  prices 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  this.  I  have  certain  misgivings  about 
this  bill.  I  am  certainly  not  a  believer 
in^rtels.  There  is  a  difference  between 
beef  and  coffee.  We  produce  quality 
beef  in  the  United  States,  but  we  do  not 
produce  any  coffee,  except  for  Hawaii 


I  will  say  this,  though,  in  line  with 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BtowH]  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter. Apparently,  the  basic  thing  in  this 
agreement  is  to  stabilize  this  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  coffee-producing  na- 
tions. For  many  of  those  nations  cof- 
fee is  just  about  the  only  cash  crop.  As 
has  been  said  in  the  report,  there  are 
12  million  persons  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  it.  It  is  lots  better  to  do  it 
that  way,  if  we  can  do  it  in  that  way  and 
still  protect  the  consiuning  public  in  the 
United  States.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  that 
way  rather  than  do  it  by  economic  aid 
or  by  doles  or  gifts  or  something  else, 
because  it  is  of  tremendous  Importance 
that  we  have  unity  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Coffee  is  to  the  people  of  Brazil, 
Colombia,  and  other  nations  what  to- 
bacco or  cotton  is  to  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  a  cash  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude  with  this 
statement.  This  treaty  Is  an  experi- 
ment. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  successful.  We 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  only 
present  the  mechanics  of  the  treaty 
which  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
United  States  is  a  party  to  this  treaty  by 
Presidential  action  and  by  constitutional 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  We  feel  In 
the  committee  that  the  procedural  as- 
pects, the  mechanics,  the  tools  we  have 
presented  to  you  are  the  best  that  we 
could  devise,  and  on  that  basis  we  present 
the  legislaUon.  This  agreement  is  for 
2  years  and,  as  I  said  in  my  earlier  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  that  the  most  effective  pro- 
vision we  have  in  here  to  protect  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  is  that  we 
can  give  90  days  notice  and  withdraw. 
That  ends  the  whole  thing.  The  treaty 
would  no  longer  have  any  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  has  expired 
Mr.  BAKER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cttrtts]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy-two  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  qunnim 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  199] 

**^lf.     ,  5°"*  Hollfleld 

Auchlnclosa  Duncim  Jensen 

Avery  Everett  Johnson.  Wla 

Ayres  Pino  Kartlx 

Barrett  Pogarty  Kee 

Barry  Pord  Kelly 

Bass  Foreman  Keogh 

Battln  Fulton.  Tenn.     Kllbum 

Beermann  ^yqua  King.  Calif. 

Boiling  Gathlngs  Kluczynskl 

Bonner  OoodeU  Knox 

Brock  Gray  Laird 

i''°'^.;,*^"'-  Oreen.  Oreg.  Landrum 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Qreen.  Pa.  Langen 

Burlthalter  Orlfflths  Latta 

Burton  Hanna  Long  La 

Byrnes,  WU.  Harding  McClory 

Calilll  Harsha  McCulloch 

Cameron  Harvey.  Ind.  McMUlan 

Celler  Hawklna  Madden 

S*^     ^,  ^*^  MaUllard 

ClaWKMi.  Del  Healey  Martin.  CaUf 

Cramer  Hubert  MarUn.  Mf^', 

Dague  HemphlU  Miller.  Calif. 

Davis,  Tenn.  Hoeven  MllUken 

Dlggs  Hoffman  MlnshaU 


Morae 

O'Brien,  ni. 

03rlen.  NY. 

Olaon.  Minn. 

PUcher 

PoweU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Bandall 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Tex. 


Rooaavelt 

Roybal 

8t  Germain 

St.  Ods9 

Baylor 

Sciiadeberg 

Soott 

8«lden 

Shelley 

Sbeppard 

Short 

Sickles 


Smith,  CaUf. 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompacn.  N.J. 

Thomaon.  Wla. 

Tollafsoa 

UdaU 

Utt 

Wallhauaer 

Wataon 

Weaver 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Plynt,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill.  H.R.  8864.  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quonun,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  318  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonun,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  was  made,  the  Chair 
had  recognized  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  gentleman  from   Missouri    (Mr. 
Curtis]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Muls],  has  adequately 
and  very  correctly  stated  the  situation 
that  confronts  us.  We  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  a  treaty  has  been  enacted  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
being  asked,  and  our  report  to  the  House 
is.  to  implement  this  treaty.  In  other 
words,  those  of  us  who  may  feel  that 
there  is  an  economic  crime  of  violence 
involved  here  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  that  policy  to  go  ahead  and 
commit  this  act  of  violence,  that  is  eco- 
nomic violence,  has  already  been  agreed 
upon  and  we  are  merely  being  asked  to 
aid  and  abet  it.  I  do  think  it  is  proper 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  full  aspects 
of  this  matter. 

One  question  that  I  think  we  can  prop- 
erly ask  ourselves  is.  Why  did  the  execu- 
tive use  the  technique  of  a  treaty  to  im- 
plement what  is  really  a  matter  in  the 
field  of  trade  and  economics  which  more 
traditionally  we  have  handled  through 
agreements  which  require  a  majority  ap- 
proval of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate? 
Of  course,  that  is  true  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  act  upon 
the  Sugar  Act.    I  think  it  is  quite  im- 
portant that  in  matters  of  economics  and 
trade,  the  Congress  being  closer  to  repre- 
senting the  people  be  fully  a  part  of  the 
decision  process.    And  in  the  Constitu- 
tion it  spells  out  that  the  Congress  has 
control  over  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, and  this  matter  is  really  in  the 
area  of  foreign  commerce— I  think  that 
is  the  reason  why.  in  the  Judgment  of  our 
constitutional  forefathers,  this  authority 
was  vested  in  us.    I  feel  this  way  at  any 
rate,  and  I  think  if  we  reason  it  out,  It 
is  because  trade  matters  and  matters  of 
economics  deal  with  the  dally  actions  of 
individuals  and  Individual   groups  and 
are  not  the  kind  of  high  policy  which  re- 
quires diplomacy  which  we  expect  to  be 
present  in  treaties.    Of  course,  treaties 
sometimes  do  and  frequently  do  relate 
to  economic  factors.   They  sometimes  re- 
late to  economic  factors,  but  it  is  only 


incidental  in  the  treaties.  It  has  been 
traditional,  I  think,  when  we  are  talking 
about  agreements  which  Involve  carry- 
ing out  economic  principles,  that  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  should  exercise 
their  Judgment  upon  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
interested  In  the  gentleman  emphasizing, 
as  I  understood  him  to  do,  that  this  Is 
sort  of  an  international  agreement  which 
requires  the  concurrence  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House;  that  is.  the  other 
body  and  this  body.  I  am  wondering  If 
the  able  gentleman  might  share  my  opin- 
ion that  the  time  may  well  have  come 
when  all  matters  of  International  signif- 
icance vitally  affecting  this  country, 
whether  they  be  called  treaties  or  ex- 
ecutive agreements  or  International 
agreements,  might  not  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  by  this  body  and 
the  other  body  on  equal  terms,  just  as 
they  consider  other  matters  which  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  constitutional 
amendment,  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  to  that  effect. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  which  the  other  body  was 
no  more  particularly  or  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  pass  on  than  this  body.  Certainly 
this  matter  Is  vitally  concerned  with  a 
subject  of  public  significance.  So  I  won- 
dered about  the  historical  reason  for 
vesting  In  the  other  body  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  ratifying  or  advising  and 
consenting  to  treaties  and  wondered  if 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  and  If  modern 
demands  do  not  require  that  both  bodies 
pass  on  treaties  and  on  internatidnal 
agreements. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  want  to  applaud  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  because 
he  is  certainly  directing  this  debate  right 
along  the  hnes  I  sought.    I  would  like  to 
emphasize  this  one  point,  that  certainly 
in  economic  affairs  the  traditional  tech- 
nique is  to  use  agreements  rather  than 
treaties  and  thereby  permit  this  House 
as  well  as  the  other  body  to  Interpose  Its 
judgment — while     the     utilization     of 
treaties  eliminates  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    However,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
our  ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.    Congressman    Baker,    have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  House  today  we 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  where 
this  has  already  happened.    That  is  the 
thing.    The  thing  that  caused  me  to  have 
my  views— and  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  them,  as  additional  views  rather  than 
minority  views — was  because  I  could  not 
quite  come  to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  my  recommendation  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  to  the  House,  that  we  turn 
this  bill  down.    It  does  carry  this  prop- 
osition that  the  United  States  properly 
and  constitutionally  has  entered  into  this 
treaty,  and  our  problem  here  is  the  ques- 
tion of  implementing  It. 

It  does  provide  us  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  point  that  I  have  already 
made,  whether  it  should  be  this  way.  and 
then  get  Into  some  degree  of  the  sub- 
stance that  Is  Involved  here. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  gentleman's  point.  I  think  really 
that  I  would  prefer,  myself,  that  the 
House  could  be  consulted  about  some  of 
these  matters  and  not  always  and  forever 
be,  as  we  were  in  connection  with  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1940, 
the  wheat  agreement  and  the  sugar 
agreement  and  in  other  instances,  In  the 
position  of  finding  ourselves  implement- 
ing something  that  has  already  tran- 
spired. But  the  facts  are,  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out.  that  the  Constitution  has 
been  followed. 

I  wish  the  gentleman,  before  he  gets 
to  the  details  of  this  that  disturb  him 
as  they  do  all  of  us.  would  comment 
briefiy  on  what  his  reaction  might  be 
toward  us  in  the  United  States  if  we  fail 
to  implement  an  agreement  or  a  treaty 
to  which  we  are  a  party.  Our  word  has 
been  given;  we  have  made  a  commit- 
ment. I  know  those  things  concern  the 
gentleman.  I  wish  he  would  address 
himself  to  that  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  In  his 
very  able  fashion  and  wisdom  has 
pointed  his  lance  directly  at  the  real 
chink  in  the  armor  of  one  who  would 
oppose  this  measure  that  is  before  us; 
because  that  is  true.  My  own  view  is 
only  an  additional  one.  I  did  vote  this 
out  of  the  committee  and  I  think  my 
Judgment  would  lead  me.  for  the  very 
reasons  the  gentleman  has  stated,  to  ac- 
quiesce and  probably  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  not  until  I  have  set  forth  what  I 
regard  as  being  a  very  grave  economic 
crime,  and  not  before  I  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  talking  one  way.  as  is  so 
often  the  case  it  seems,  and  acting  in 
another. 

And  hopefully,  by  pomting  some  of 
these  things  out,  the  arbitrary  power 
that  still  remains  in  the  executive  branch 
to  implement  this  international  coffee 
cartel  will  be  directed  more  toward  the 
area  of  economic  freedom. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
disturbed  over  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas' mention  of  the  embarrassment 
that  might  be  caused  from  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  Implement  an  agreement 
made  by  the  administration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  In  connection  with  the  test 
ban  treaty  we  were  told  that  Congress 
should  not  even  discuss  the  matter  until 
the  treaty  was  negotiated.  Then  there 
would  be  the  opportunity  in  the  other 
body  to  discuss  it  fully  in  connection 
with  ratification,  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Here  we  do  not  even  have 
a  treaty  subject  to  ratification;  we  have 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No;  this  is  a  treaty 
Mr.  HOSMER.    This  Is  a  treaty? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  the  point;   It 
has  been  properly  signed  and  ratified. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  many  cases  that  Is 
not  the  case  and  discussion  is  necessary 
where  you  do  have  a  treaty. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  to  the  substance  of  this  mat- 
ter. If  I  may. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  So  whether  or  not 
it  is  in  treaty  form  or  in  agreement  form, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  an  equal  resp>onsibility  to 
determine  what  in  fact  are  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  to  take 
those  actions  that  are  required  in  pur- 
suance thereof. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  might  review  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  "advise  and  con- 
sent." This  business  of  making  the  deal 
ahead  of  time  and  then  just  coming  up 
for  "consent,"  does  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  "advise." 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  well 
pay  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas were  not  speaking  in  terms  of 
something  prospective.  We  were  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  something  that  has  al- 
ready transpired.  Advice  and  consent 
have  been  given  to  the  treaty. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  problem  of  gaging  reaction 
from  abroad  if  we  should  turn  down  this 
act,  for  example.  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  some  consideration  to  the  reaction 
of  the  people  here  at  home.  I  wonder 
what  the  gentleman's  comment  would 
be  on  the  reaction  of  the  American  con- 
sumer if  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
coffee  prices  should  seriously  jump  up? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  go  Into.  Before  we  went  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  during  the 
debate  on  the  nile  here,  I  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  put  In  the  Record 
additional  matter,  and  I  am  going  to  put 
in  the  additional  views  which  will  be 
found  stapled  in  the  back  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  In  these  additional  views 
I  pointed  out  three  things,  or  tried  to 
point  out  three  things  which  I  consid- 
ered to  be  of  Importance. 

First,  that  the  overall  policy  in  treat- 
ing with  trade  matters  is  very  bad.  It  is 
going  toward  a  more  regressive  trade 
technique  rather  than  freemg  up  trade. 
Instead  of  freeing  up.  we  have  been  go- 
ing to  the  international  cartel  technique, 
which  Is  the  worst  approach  we  could 
use.  We  are  going  further  away  from 
the  marketplace  which  is  the  traditional 
method  in  our  society  for  trying  to  reach 
economic  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  my  opinion — 
and  It  Is  only  a  part  of  this  administra- 
tion's entire  approach  and  I  tried  to 
point  It  out  in  Just  a  brief  paragraph — 
is  Just  one  of  the  instances  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  administration  which  is 
moving  away  from  the  utilization  of  the 
marketplace  as  the  method  of  reaching 
economic  decisions  and  moving  further 
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toward  the  point  where  It  can  be  done 
through  political  bureaucracy  of  not 
only  this  country  but  of  other  countries. 
That  is  where  the  deals  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  and 
one  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  and  which  I 
think  should  be  stressed  is  this:    What 
about  the  American  consumer?    This  Is 
one  of  the  ways  where  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent talks  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth 
and  acts  the  other  way.     In  the  very 
letter  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from    Arkjuisas    I  Mr.    Mills]    received 
from  the  President,  which  is  In  the  re- 
port, he  starts  out  with  the  expression 
that  "the  purpose  is  to  check  the  dis- 
astrous decline  in  coflfee  prices  by  hold- 
ing a  floor  under  the  prices."    On  the 
next   page   he  states  that   "the   result 
would  be  a  beneficial  and  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  coffee  earnings  of  produc- 
ing countries  as  coffee  exports  increase 
with  rising  world  consumption." 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
this?  The  American  consxmier.  of 
course. 

The  point  that  I  make  in  addition  is 
that  there  is  no  benefit  that  the  con- 
sumers in  this  country  derive  from  in- 
creased productivity  in  the  raising  and 
distribution  of  coffee  which  the  market- 
place device  would  give  to  us.  This  is 
Just  the  opposite  approach  to  solving 
economic  problems  which  has  been  tradi- 
tional in  our  country.  It  is  bad  for  the 
consumers. 

Then,  finally.  Mr.  Chaianan.  I  point 
out  In  my  last  paragraph  Ihat  it  is  bad 
for  the  producers.  f 

In  the  long  run  we  do  a  disservice  to 
the  coffee-producing  coxmtries  by  these 
shortsighted  cartel  setups.  This  tends 
to  keep  them  tied  to  a  one-product 
economy  instead  of  to  encourage  them 
In  the  development  of  a  diversified 
economy  from  which  comes  sustainable 
economic  growth  and  increased  stand- 
ard of  living. 

I  think  there  is  very  little  question 
about  that.  I  would  say  that  if  we  had 
had  the  wisdom  to  look  into  Cuba  as  a 
one-crop  economy,  one  essentially  based 
on  sugar,  and  sought  through  our  poli- 
cies, to  the  extent  we  could  to  properly 
encourage  them  to  diversify,  we,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  the  situation  in  Cuba  to- 
day, nor  would  we  have  had  the  situ- 
ation of  Batista  who  preceded  Castro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  foreign  policy  that  produces  and  sus- 
tains the  dictatorships  in  these  countries. 
This  is  against  the  doctrine  in  which  we 
believe  of  self-determination  for  peoples 
abroad. 

Additional  Vixws  or  Thomas  B.  Curtis  and 
BsircE  Alcxr   on   HJl.    8864 

DTirIng  the  public  hearings  on  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  administration  policy  was 
trxily  one  of  freeing  up  international  trade 
or  whether  Indeed  it  was  not  moving  toward 
more  restrictions  by  substituting  licensing 
and  quota  arrangements  for  tariffs. 

The  present  coffee  treaty  is  Just  one  more 
action  in  a  sertea  of  actions  talcen  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  which  lend  support 
to  this  position.  It  is  true  that  coffee  like 
sugar  and  other  raw  commodities  has  been 
the  subject  of  Government-sponsored  car- 
tels Instead  of  the  more  liberal  trade  regu- 


lator, the  tariff,  for  scene  time.  However, 
there  are  no  indications  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
break  loose  from  this  most  regressive  of  all 
techniques  to  regulate  trade  to  move  toward 
a  freer  marketplace.  Where  there  were  tariffs 
and  no  cartels,  we  now  And  cartels.  Where 
there  were  carteU.  we  And  more  regressive 
carteU  negotiated.  Where  there  were  no 
regiUators.  we  And  the  administration  advo- 
cating tariffs  as  in  the  proposal  to  impose 
an  excise  tax  on  American  Investments  In 
foreign  securities. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  special  letter  to 
the  committee  to  reassure  it  in  Its  concern 
for  the  American  consumer  talks  one  way  and 
yet  acts  another.  The  coffee  agreement  Is 
admittedly  to  keep  up  coffee  prices;  how 
then  can  the  President  argue  that  it  Is  to 
assure  the  American  housewife  the  lowest 
price  for  coffee?  Nothing  is  said  In  the 
Presidential  letter  about  passing  on  to  the 
consumer  In  lower  prices  any  beneffta  that 
may  be  derived  from  future  Increased  effl- 
clencies  and  Increased  productivity  In  the 
growing  and  distribution  of  coffee. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  in  the  long 
run  we  do  a  disservice  to  the  coffee-produc- 
ing countries  by  these  shortsighted  cartel 
setups.  This  tends  to  keep  them  tied  to  a 
one-product  economy  Instead  of  to  encourage 
them  In  the  development  of  a  diversified 
economy  from  which  comes  sustainable  eco- 
nomic strength  and  Increased  standard  of 
living. 

,    ^  Thos.  B.  Cxtbtis. 

I  share  these  views. 

Bkccx  Alcck. 


November  H 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

ABUsx  or  acreiment  can   and   must  bx 

PREVENTED 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  tries  to  keep  the  consumer  in- 
terest uppermost  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  which  affects  the  budget  of 
the  average  household,  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  for  me  to  oppose  this  bill.  I 
have  always  been  suspicious  of  the  price- 
raising  efforts  of  some  of  the  coffee- 
producincr  nations,  and  have  exposed  and 
opposed  those  efforts  on  frequent  occa- 
sions here  in  the  House  when  they  ap- 
peared to  be  based  on  misleading  or  false 
information  about  alleged  shortages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most 
publicized  speeches  I  ever  made  in  the 
House  occurred  nearly  10  years  ago.  In 
my  first  term  in  Congress,  when  I  re- 
ported that  the  spiral  in  coffee  prices  in 
late  1953  and  the  first  few  weeks  of  1954 
was  apparently  based  on  a  downright 
hoax— a  fake  shortage.  A  subsequent 
Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation 
confii-med  this  suspicion,  and  spelled  it 
out  in  great  detail,  attributing  the  spiral 
to  excessive  speculation  in  coffee  fu- 
tures, manipulation  In  the  coffee  ex- 
change, and  a  lot  of  hoarding,  all  grow- 
ing out  of  deliberately  misleading  propa- 
ganda about  crop  disasters  in  Brazil. 

Naturally,  therefore,  I  am  not  enthusi- 
astic about  any  plan  or  program  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  coffee  which  can 
come  Into  the  United  States  from  our 
major  suppliers.  If  the  supply  is  limited 
too  severely.  It  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
soaring  price  of  coffee  for  the  American 
housewife  in  the  grocery  store. 

MANT    FACTORS   TO    BE   CONSIDERED 

However,  there  are  other  factors  which 
we  must  also  consider  here  today.  The 
decision  to  have  the  United  States  par- 


ticipate in  an  international  program  to 
limit  world  marketings  of  coffee  has  al- 
ready been  made.    It  was  made  for  us 
In  an  International  agreement  negotiated 
by  the  executive  department  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  last  May.    The  House 
played  no  part  either  in  the  negoUation 
of  the  agreement  or  its  ratification.    If 
the  House  had  considered  the  agreement 
I  would  probably  have  supported  It— I 
saw  more  reasons  to  approve  it  than  to 
oppose  it.     Primarily,  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
or  of  our  consumers,  to  try  to  beat  down 
the  world  price  of  coffee  to  the  lowest 
possible  level.    I  have  often  said  that  the 
cup  of  coffee  so  many  of  us  love  to  drink 
would  taste  bitter  indeed  if  we  knew  it 
came  to  us  out  of  the  misery  of  those 
who  owe  their  livelihood  to  the  growing 
of  coffee.    We  believe  In  a  fair  price  for 
what  we  buy  as  weU  as  for  what  we  seU 
to  others.    And   this  applies  to  coffee, 
too.    Furthermore,  starvation  prices  for 
coffee  would  eventually  discourage  pro- 
duction and  thus  lead  to  much  higher 
prices  later. 

So  I  think  It  was  proper  for  the  United 
States,  as  the  world's  largest  consumer  of 
coffee,  to  johi  in  efforts  under  the  United 
Nations  to  help  the  major  producing 
nations  to  overcome  the  problems  of  huge 
•surpluses,  unrestricted  marketings,  and 
the  possibihty  of  disastrously  low  prices 
for  green  coffee.  The  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  aimed  at  such  ob- 
jectives. 

UNITED   STATES    HAS    POWER    TO    ASSUME 
ADEQUATE    QUOTAS 

If  it  achieves  Its  announced  goals,  it 
will  achieve  the  stabilization  of  coffee 
prices— through  quota  restrictions— to 
the  general  level  of  prices  in  1962.  No 
one  in  this  country  would  object  to  a 
stabilization  of  coffee  prices  at  the  1962 
level.  My  fear,  however,  is  that  the 
agreement  may  be  permitted  to  succeed 
too  well— by  the  establishment  of  quotas 
too  low  to  meet  demand  at  fair  prices. 
If  that  happens,  then  the  American  con- 
sumer win  pay  a  heavy  price,  indeed,  for 
our  generosity  in  wanting  to  help  friend- 
ly Latin  American  neighbors,  and  other 
coffee-producing  nations,  to  stabilize 
their  shaky  economies. 

The  point  Is,  however,  that  abuse  of 
this  agreement  does  not  have  to  happen. 
It  will  not  happen  if  the  American  rep- 
resentatives on  the  International  Coffee 
CouncU  never  lose  sight  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  American  consumers  as  well  as  to 
foreign  producers  in  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  and  in  the  setting  of  policies 
under  the  agreement. 

When  the  agreement  was  being  ne- 
gotiated, I  raised  numerous  questions 
about  the  degree  of  protection  to  be  ac- 
corded the  American  consumer  against 
unwarranted  increases  in  price.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  will  place  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
my  letter  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  reply  I  subsequently  received— a 
statement  of  ofBcial  policy  which  later 
became  an  important  exhibit  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  ratification. 

This  exchange  of  correspondence 
established  the  fact  that  under  the 
agreement  we  do  have  significant  pow- 
ers in  holding  the  price  line  through  our 
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position  In  the  International  Coffee 
Council.  Nevertheless,  when  this  bill  to 
implement  the  agreement  went  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — the 
legislation  now  before  us — I  submitted  a 
statement  which,  for  purix>ses  of  the 
record,  I  am  going  to  Insert  under  unan- 
imous consent  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

STATXMKNT     BT     CktMORESSWOMAN     LEONOB     K. 

SULLIVAN,  OF  Missouri,  Submittxd  to  thb 

COMMTTTBE    OM    WaTS    AND    lilXANS    OH    HJl. 

8378,  A  Box  To  Carry  Out  HB.  Obligations 
UNDER  thb  Intbrnationai.  Coffee  Agreb- 
MKMT,  OcToan  15,  1963 

Chairman  Mxllb  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  many  persons 
familiar  with  the  fight  1  waged  in  1954 
against  unconscionable  Increases  in  coffee 
prices  to  American  consumers  as  a  result  of 
an  alleged  but  nonexistent  shortage  of  coffee 
supplies  were  surprised  this  spring  that  I 
did  not  oppose  Senate  ratification  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement.  I  explained, 
however,  that  I  was  not  opposed  to  any 
reasonable  effort  and  reasonable  machinery 
to  stabilize  pwices  for  the  producers  of  green 
coffee.  Just  so  long  as  such  a  program  did  not 
lead  to  sharp  increases  for  consumers  in  case 
the  chronic  condition  of  oversupply  should 
suddenly  turn  Into  a  shortage — either  a  real 
shortage,  or  the  fear  of  shortages  such  as 
occurred  !n  1964. 

While  the  agreement  was  still  being  ne- 
gotiated. I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  September  13.  1962.  and  expressed  my  con- 
cern on  this  point.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
safeguards  were  being  written  Into  the  agree- 
ment to  protect  American  consumers  In  case 
the  price  should  begin  to  skyrocket. 

A  reply  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Frederick  G  EKjtton,  dated  October  3.  1962, 
advised  me  that  the  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  It  was  being  drafted,  was  to  assure 
that  "the  general  l4vel  of  coffee  prices  does 
not  decline  below  the  general  level  of  such 
prices  in  1962."  In  other  words.  If  the  green 
coffee  price  could  be  held,  roughly,  to  the 
1962  average  price— which  was  not  an  ex- 
cessive one — the  purpKwes  of  the  agreement 
would  l>e  served. 

Mr.  Dutton's  letter  described  some  of  the 
features  of  the  agreement  which  he  said 
could  be  utilized  to  prevent  marked  upward 
changes  in  green  coffee  prices,  and  also  noted 
that  the  United  States.  In  effect,  had  a  veto 
on  any  quota  decisions  which  could  cause 
unconscionable  Increases.  As  a  last  resort, 
he  said,  we  could  withdraw  at  any  time,  after 
90-day  notice,  and  otir  withdrawal  would 
cause  the  agreement  to  collapse,  since  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  Importer 
of  coffee. 

Mr.  Dutton's  letter  was  an  Important  State 
Department  exhibit  In  the  discussions  In 
the  Senate  on  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
May.  When  I  saw  the  letter  to  me  reprinted 
In  the  Senate  ratification  debate  In  the  Con- 
oressional  Record  of  May  20,  I  then  placed 
In  the  Record  the  next  day  the  full  exchange 
of  correspondence,  and  the  misgivings  which 
bad  prompted  me  to  write  to  the  State  De- 
partment while  the  agreement  was  being 
negotiated. 

Now,  In  considering  legislation  to  Imple- 
naent  the  agreement.  I  think  we  must  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  program.  In  ac- 
tual operation,  protects  the  Interests  of 
American  coiuumers  fully.  Once  the  agree- 
ment Is  In  full  operation.  I  don't  think  we 
would  want  to  withdraw  from  it  hastily,  or 
veto  the  decisions  of  other  participating 
countries,  because  of  the  consequences  of 
such  steps  on  our  relationships  with  friendly 
nations.  But  I  think  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  has  to  be  provided  with 
strong  congressional  guidelines  which  wlU 
enable  our  representative  on  the  Intema- 
tlonal    CouncU    to    speak    forcefully,    when 


necessary,  to  express  his  concern  for  Amer- 
ican consumers  on  any  policies  proposed 
under  the  international  agreement. 

Such  guidelines,  I  believe,  should  be  In- 
eluded  as  a  part  of  this  blU,  H^.  8378. 
which  requires  that  the  United  States  en- 
force the  quota  restrictions  set  by  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Organization  lor  coffee 
Imported  into  this  country. 

Tor  one  thing,  the  bill  should  carry  a 
clear  statement  of  congressional  intent  that 
the  quotas  which  this  country  will  be  asked 
to  help  administer  should  and  must  be  large 
enough  under  normal  circumstances  to  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices  for 
American  consumers. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  should  also 
provide  for  Immediate  increases  or  readjust- 
ments in  coffee  quotas  In  case  of  any  In- 
creases in  consumer  demand. 

There  Is  another  Important  problem  here. 
The  coffee-producing  nations  have  been  ex- 
periencing great  carryover  stocks  from  year 
to  year,  and  annual  production  surplusej 
almost  every  year  in  relation  to  demand. 
But  if  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
really  works  effectively  to  cut  down  produc- 
tion and  to  reduce  siirpluses,  then  any  sud- 
den disaster — such  as  the  great  fire  in  BrazU 
this  year  following  a  serious  drought,  or 
a  great  hurricane,  or  a  crop  failure  for  any 
reason — would  Inunedlately  set  off  a  kind  of 
panic  in  the  world's  coffee  markets,  and  the 
American  consumer  would  find  the  price  go- 
ing up  the  very  next  day  in  the  grocery 
stores.  Even  with  the  huge  surplvtses  In 
BracU.  the  recent  fire  was  cited  as  a  reason 
for  price  Increases. 

Furthermore,  s  political  upheaval  In  any 
of  the  large  producing  coxmtrles,  could  also 
set  off  a  wave  of  speculative  frenzy.  If  sur- 
pluses were  reduced.  Instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  stabilizing  prices  at  the  level  of 
1962.  the  producing  nations.  I  am  sure,  would 
much  rather  see  the  level  of  1954  regarded 
as  "normal."  The  1964  price  was  an  uncon- 
scionably high  one.  based  on  fake  shortages, 
manipulation,  and  excessive  speculation  In 
the  commodity  exchange,  and  vast  hoarding 
of  supplies  In  fear  or  expectation  of  further 
increases  In  price.  This  was  brought  out  In 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  on 
the  1954  coffee  spiral. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  the  full  majesty 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind a  program  to  limit  the  amount  of  cof- 
fee we  can  bring  Into  the  country,  so  as  to 
help  producers  abroad,  then  we  must  show 
equal  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer  against  natxiral  disas- 
ters, political  upheavals,  or  other  develop- 
ments In  coffee-raising  areas  which  could 
bring  a  return  of  the  1954  exi>erl*nce. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  bill,  Intended 
to  require  us  to  carry  out  our  obligations 
under  the  International  agreement,  should 
also  contain  language  making  It  clear  that 
the  producer  countries  have  obligations  to 
us  under  the  agreement  which  must  also  be 
carried  out. 

We  cannot  vise  this  bill  as  a  device  to 
amend  the  treaty,  of  coxirse,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly tie  our  performance  In  enforcing  the 
quotas  under  this  bill  to  a  clearly  expressed 
congressional  mandate  (1)  that  the  quotas 
must  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
consumers  at  fair  prices;  (2)  that  the  quotas 
be  readjusted  promptly  If  consumer  demand 
In  this  country  should  rise;  and  (3)  that 
some  effective  sanction — perhaps  monetary 
damages  or  else  a  suspension  of  the  quota 
enforcement  machinery — be  provided  at  any 
time  UJ3.  Import  quotas  are  not  met  under 
the  agreement. 

I  leave  to  the  experts  on  this  committee 
the  technical  problem  of  drafting  language 
to  carry  out  these  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  the  American  consumer  as  part  of  a 
bill  "to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States."  under  a  treaty  designed  pri- 
marily to  help  coffee  producers  abroad. 


MTTST   HOT  BE   '"SACK-DOOB    rOREIGN   AH)" 

I  felt  that  the  Congress  must  definitely 
and  unequivocally  go  on  record  as  in- 
steting  that  the  American  representa- 
tives In  the  operation  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  should  and  must  speak 
affirmatively  and  effectively  on  behalf  of 
the  American  consumer.  And  here  is 
why  I  felt  so  strongly  on  that  point: 

The  Department  of  State  is  deeply  and 
properly  concerned  about  the  economic 
stability  of  friendly  nations,  and  partic- 
ularly those  which  are  menaced  con- 
stantly by  communism.  Under  the  De- 
partment's overall  direction,  we  pour  out 
billions  of  dollars  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  such  nations.  The  aid  pro- 
gram Is  constantly  under  attack  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  now,  and  it  never  was,  a  popular 
program.  We  know  that  It  has  been  gen- 
erally effective,  but  it  Is  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  a 
few  cents  in  the  price  of  green  coffee  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  means  a 
hundred  million  dollars  or  more  In  dol- 
lar exchange  to  Brazil  and  other  coffee- 
exporting  nations.  Prom  the  State  De- 
partment's viewpoint,  this  would  be  a 
painless  transfusion  of  financial  aid 
without  being  reflected  in  any  appro- 
priation bill.  It  would  be  reflected  only 
in  "a  few  cents  a  week"  in  the  budget  of 
the  average  household.  How  simple — 
and  how  easy. 

But  how  unfair  to  the  American  con- 
sumer It  would  be  If  the  representatives 
of  our  own  Government  were  to  lend 
themselves  to  an  attempt  to  artificially 
raise  c<«ee  prices  as  a  backdoor  device 
for  aiding  the  economies  of  other  na- 
tions. Unlike  our  aid  programs,  'we 
would  have  no  means  of  assuring  that 
the  financial  help  actually  went  to  the 
countries  and  to  the  groups  within  those 
countries  which  needed  our  help.  And, 
frankly,  there  have  been  numerous  occa- 
sions when  higher  prices  for  green  coffee 
paid  by  the  United  States,  and  passed  on 
to  American  consumers,  meant  no  im- 
provement whatsoever  in  the  living 
standards  of  those  who  grew  the  coffee — 
instead — the  extra  money  went  to  specu- 
lators and  to  the  already  very  rich  in 
those  countries. 

A    LOOPHOLE    IN    BILL    ON    PBICB    INTORMATIOir 

Hence.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
suggestions  I  made  for  Improvement  of 
the  legislation,  were  based  on  a  desire  to 
guide  our  own  American  policy — to  give 
It  a  clear  and  unequivocal  American 
orientation — ^In  our  participation  In  ttie 
agreement.  I  am  more  pleased  by  the 
manner  In  which  the  committee  attacked 
the  problem — and  the  long  consideration 
it  gave  to  this  matter.  I  could  not  ask 
for  a  fairer  review.  The  letter  from 
President  Kennedy  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
makes  it  clear  that  the  administration 
win  be  guided  by  the  considerations  I 
asked  be  stressed.  I  also  have  State  De- 
partment assurance  on  that  point.  If  for 
any  reason  the  agreement  leads  to  exces- 
sive prices,  we  have  a  way  out — ^with- 
drawal after  90  dasrs'  notice  and  we  can 
reconsider  the  entire  matter  in  the  next 
Congress  In  any  event  when  this  bill 
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expires.    Under  the  circumstances,  I  am 
willing  to  go  along. 

But  this  bill  still  leaves  a  loophole 
which  I  intend  to  close  through  aa 
amendment  I  will  propose  when  the  bill 
is  opened  for  amendment.  As  a  result  of 
the  committee's  consideration,  the  bill 
has  been  amended  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  annually  on  the  operations 
of  the  agreement,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices. 
Under  another  section  of  the  bill,  he  is 
empowered  to  require  the  submission  to 
him  of  relevant  Information  by  the  coffee 
trade  on  the  importation,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  coffee.  But  while  he 
has  the  obligation  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee,  he 
Is  not  specifically  given  the  authority  to 
require  the  submission  of  this  informa- 
tion to  him  by  all  those  in  possession  of 
Important  information  on  prices.  My 
amendment  will  add  this  clear-cut  au- 
thority. I  shall  explain  the  need  for  it 
in  more  detail  when  the  amendment  is 
offered. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  above 
Is  as  follows: 

CoNGXcss  or  THi  Unitkd  Statis, 

HonsK  or  Rkpbxsentatives. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  September  13. 1962. 
The  Honorable  Dkah  Bxjbk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAK  Ms.  Secretary  :  Ever  since  I  raised  an 
alarm  over  runaway  coffee  prices  in  the 
United  SUtes  In  1954.  setUng  off  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Investigation  which  dis- 
closed widespread  evidence  of  speculative 
price  excesses  and  futures  trading  irregular- 
ities, I  have  been  attempting  to  keep  In  touch 
with  developments  In  this  field  which  might 
foreshadow  possible  gouging  once  again  of 
the  consumer.  Just  recently,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  housewives 
of  the  country,  to  a  news  report  from  Brazil 
Implying  that  some  frost  damage  to  the  new 
crop  would,  or  might,  result  In  higher  coffee 
prices  In  the  United  States.  I  warned  that 
any  wholesale  or  retail  price  increases  based 
on  such  a  scare  story  would  be  utterly  un- 
JusUfled,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  stocks  of 
coffee  on  hand. 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  Is  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  assure  you  and  your  aids 
that  my  concern  Is  directed  primarily  at  un- 
warranted Increases  In  coffee  prices  based  on 
false  reports  and  speculative  excesses,  rather 
than  on  any  opposition  on  my  part  to  any 
reasonable  International  program  for  stabi- 
lizing coffee  prices  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  ask  what  safeguards  are  being 
written  Into  the  proposed  International 
agreement  which  would  serve  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  in  case  crop  controls 
and  other  measures  should  result  In  Inordi- 
nately high  prices  to  the  American  consumer. 
We  have  long  followed  a  policy  In  this 
country  of  encoiu^glng  reductions  In  farm 
production  when  prices  are  ruinously  low,  so 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  any 
attempt  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  for  Latin 
American  producers  Is  necessarily  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  consumer,  particularly 
If  It  should  mean  any  substantial  ljni>rove- 
ment  In  Incomes  and  living  conditions  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  and  thus  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  aid  we  would 
have  to  give  there. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  the  sad 
experience  of  the  American  consumer  In  both 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  days  that  after 
having  gladly  cooperated  In  building  a  floor 
under  farm  prices,  the  consxmier  was  denied 
any  effective  celling  over  those  same  prices 
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once  inflation  became  virulent.  I  fear  that 
If  a  stabilization  program  should  bo  adopted 
for  coffee.  It  would  require  our  consumers 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  floor  under  coffee 
prices,  but  would  give  them  no  protection 
over  excessive  Increases  If  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances should  precipitate  sharp  In- 
creases in  price. 

Perhaps  this  matter  has  already  received 
departmental  consideration,  and  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  have  been  Included  In  the 
draft  agreement.  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  about  it.  If  not,  I  certainly  trust  some 
proviso  U  included  to  permit  reasonable  re- 
straints on  excessive  price  rises  as  well  as  on 
excessive  price  declines.  Since  we  are  the 
biggest  customer-country  Involved  in  the 
negotiations,  and  since  the  American  con- 
sumer will  largely  pay  for  the  International 
stabilization  program  in  terms  of  higher 
prices  for  coffee  in  the  stores.  I  think  our 
consumers  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration I  have  outlined. 

May  I  have  your  thinking  on  this. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LwDNOKK.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Suixtvan. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Third  District.  Missouri. 
Da>AKTi(ZNT  or  Stat«, 

Washington.  October  3,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Lxonob  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Di^a  Itos.  Sttllivan:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  September  13,  1962,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the 
new  International  Coffee  Agreement  which  la 
now  before  governments  for  consideration. 
I  am  sorry  that  oiu-  reply  Is  somewhat  tardy; 
our  workload  in  the  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 
.^  At  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  the 
oJHclals  of  this  Department  concerned  with 
the  coffee  problem  are  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  constructive  view  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter.  Accordingly  they  want  me  to 
assvire  you  that  they  have  been  mindful 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  that  our  first  duty  is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Coffee  Association  to  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  negotiation  of  the  new 
coffee  agreement  has,  of  course,  always  main- 
tained that  the  U.S.  consumer  must  be  pro- 
tected in  any  coffee  agreement.  Toward  this 
common  objective  we  have  managed  to  se- 
cure a  number  of  provisions  In  the  new 
agreement  which  should  fully  protect  our 
Interests. 

Before  describing  these  specific  provisions. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  seem  adequate  assurance  that  no  sub- 
stantial advance  in  green  coffee  prices 
could  be  sustained  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Stocks  are  also  building  up  in  some  African 
countries,  and  present  productive  capacity 
everywhere  is  in  excess  of  any  likely  demand 
over  the  next  5  years.  Thus  the  supply-and- 
demand  situation  as  presently  known  argues 
against  any  marked  Increases  In  coffee  prices. 
The  new  International  Coffee  Agreement 
does  not  have  any  specific  price  objective  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
coffee  at  certain  cents-j>er-pound  figures.  It 
does  provide  that  through  the  fixing  of  quo- 
tas, the  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  does  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  such  prices  in  1962.  We  consider  this 
price  objective  a  realistic  one  in  view  of  the 
burdensome  stocks  overhanging  the  market. 
In  the  light  of  the  price  trend  it  is  also  a 
reasonably  modest  one,  as  coffee  prices  have 
been  declining  steadily  In  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  1962  the  price  of 
Brazilian  ooffe  averaged  about  34.3  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  36.6  cents  in  1960  and 
4a .4  cents  In  1958.  The  decline  set  in  Imme- 
diately after  1954,  when  you  will  remember 


the  severe  frost  damage  In  Brazil  resulted  In 
prices   averaging   78.7   cente   per   pound. 

Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  increases  is  assured  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  provisions  in  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  important  are  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  establishment  and  ad- 
justment of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas 
are  Intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market 
by  the  producing  countries  during  a  given 
period,  and  thus  they  directly  Infiuence  the 
price.  The  agreement  provides  that  all  deci- 
sions on  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  export  quotas  shall  be  taken  by  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote;  I.e.,  a  con- 
current two-thirds  majority  of  the  importers 
and  exporters  voting  separately.  As  the 
United  States  has  400  votes,  this.  In  effect, 
gives  us  a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the 
Council.  We  would,  to  make  the  veto  effec- 
tive, need  only  one  other  Importing  country 
voting  with  us.  The  number  of  votes  held  by 
It  would  be  of  no  consequence  as  we  alone 
have  more  than  one-third,  but  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  provide  that  one  country  alone 
could  not  exercise  a  veto.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  situation  in  which  the  United 
Sutes  advocated  a  veto  where  we  could  not 
persuade  at  least  one  other  Importer  of  the 
merit  of  our  position. 

In  addition  to  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  export  quotas,  two 
other  provisions  are  noteworthy.  In  that  they 
specifically  recognize  the  undeslrablllty  of 
marked  changes  In  coffee  prices  for  whatever 
reason,  and  provide  for  corrective  action  un- 
der voting  procedures  which  are  easier  to 
attain  than  the  standard  procedure  of  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority.  These  two 
provisions  are  quoted  below  for  your  Infor- 
mation: 

■■(6)  All  members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
in  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. Accordingly.  If  such  movements  in 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
riods, members  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  which,  by  distributed  simple  major- 
ity vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  In  effect. 

"(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  increase  or  decrease  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  Is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements 
among  Importers  or  exporters  or  both,  it 
shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  what  corrective  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quar- 
terly   export    quotas    In    effect." 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement  which  would  op- 
erate against  the  interests  of  our  consumers 
or  our  coffee  trade,  the  United  States  could 
always  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  It  is 
provided  that  any  government,  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1963,  may  withdraw  by  giving 
written  notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  notification.  As  the  agree- 
ment would  collapse  without  our  participa- 
tion, this  possibility  is  the  final  assurance 
that  our  views  on  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment must  t>e  respected. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
furnishing  information  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Predeuck  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
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gentlewoman  for  the  intensive  study  she 
has  made  of  this  overall  matter  and  to 
thank  her  for  the  suggestions  she  made 
to  the  committee  while  this  particular 
bill  was  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  one  who  has  spent 
more  time  than  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  in  trying  to  protect  the  house- 
wife against  undue  consumer  price 
increfises.  j  j 

Mr.  Chairman, '  if  the  gentlewoman 
would  continue  to  3^eld,  I  had  thought 
that  the  matter  she  would  like  to  have 
inserted  in  the  bill  was  already.  i)erhaps. 
covered  in  paragrai>h  (3)  of  section  2  of 
the  bill  where  we  say: 

(3)  To  require  the  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords, statistics,  and  other  Information, 

We  have  not  referred  to  statistics  in- 
volving prices.  Because  this  is  impor- 
tant and  because  it  should,  perhaps,  be 
set  forth  specifically,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  going  to,  when  the  gentle- 
woman offers  her  amendment,  say  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  It  and  ask  that  it 
be  accepted. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  just 
one  thing  in  connection  with  it  which  I 
am  sure  is  agreeable  to  the  distinguished 
i^entlewoman  and  that  is  that  it  Is  not 
intended  by  her  amendment  to  authorize 
the  publication  or  release  of  confidential 
business  information  from  the  private 
records  of  liulividual  firms  in  the  coffee 
business  in  the  United  States.  We 
would  not  want  to  go  that  far;  would  we? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  right.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  do 
want  to  put  this  amendment  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  previously  obtained  in  the 
House,  the  correspondence  and  other 
material  referred  to  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  will  be 
included  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakxb]. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger  1. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reallie 
in  view  of  the  debate  today  that  It  is 
necessary  that  I  give  what  now  appears 
to  be  a  minority  report  I  wish  I  had 
it  to  do  over  again — I  would  have  written 
such  a  report.  I  presume,  because  It 
has  come  before  us,  even  though  there 
is  a  treaty  which  was  ratified  and  which 
we  must  Implement,  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  before  us  means  we  must  have  the 
right  legislatively  to  disagree.  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  disagree,  despite  the 
fine  speeches,  than  to  so  cast  my  vote,  as 
I  shall  do  today. 

The  chairman  has  said  that  this  is  a 
simple  bill,  and  relatively  speaking  it  is. 
indeed,  compared  to  the  normal  trade 
bill  that  we  bring  before  you. 

But  this  is  far  reaching  and  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  caused  me  to  take  the 
floor  so  futllely  last  year  on  the  Trade 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  point  out  that 
we  were  walking  into  the  trap  of  cartels 
and  quotas  and  llmltationa  on  trade, 
which  would  not  free  up  trade  but,  rath- 
er, tighten  It  As  I  stated,  that  wm  tbe 
duplicity  in  the  President's  statements 
on  the  Trade  Assistance  Act  last  year 
In  1962. 


Now,  specifically  I  want  to  mention 
severttl  things  and  try  to  be  most  brief 
in  ix)inting  out  rather  categorically  an- 
other viewpoint  and  quite  a  different 
view  than  the  ones  that  have  been  pre- 
sented here  today.  It  is  true,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  the 
additional  views  that  you  will  find  In 
the  back  of  the  report,  but  I  would  like 
to  go  further  and  state  what  this  bill  is, 
as  I  see  it,  compared  to  what  we  should 
have  in  six  or  seven  categories. 

First,  this  bill  is  international  control 
rather  than  the  competition  that  should 
exist  between  people  who  import  and 
export  freely  in  a  free  market.  This 
presumes  that  there  is  not  such  a  market 
in  the  world  and  that  governments  must 
control  internationally.  I  categorically 
reject  that  viewpoint  and  do  not  want  to 
be  a  part  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Secondly,  this  bill  Is  trade  by  govern- 
ments agreement — one  goverrunent  and 
another.  We  have  the  votes  and  all  of 
the  other  mechanisms  set  up  to  make 
this  agreement  work,  Including  our  own 
withdrawal,  which,  of  course,  Is  a  neces- 
sary protection,  in  90  days.  Instead  6f 
having  the  market  agreements  between 
governments,  we  ought  to  have,  as  I  see 
it,  the  market  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand at  work.  I  know  this  is  very  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  thought  that  was  what 
free  trade  was  or  what  freer  trade  was 
directed  toward.  Freer  trade  means  the 
free  Interchange  of  exports  and  imports 
with  possibly  only  somewhat  restrictive 
tariffs.  But  tariffs  i>ermit  the  fiow  of 
goods,  and  we  try  to  lower  those  tariffs 
when  we  can.  This  bill  today,  of  course, 
is  much  the  contrary.  It  Ls  much  tighter 
control  by  quotas. 

Thirdly,  this  bill  Is  price  control.  I 
know  no  one  who  can  contradict  that. 
I  happen  to  believe  in  fluctuating  prices 
set  by  the  market  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
report,  on  page  2,  In  which  it  says: 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  Is  not  to  raise 
coffee  prices  but  to  prevent  those  prices  from 
declining  below  the  general  level  prevailing 
in  19S2. 

Oh.  what  a  subtle  way  to  put  it  No, 
they  are  not  going  to  raise  prices,  but 
as  our  background  material  will  show 
us  this  legislation  Is  Intended  to  arrest 
any  downward  trend.  In  other  words, 
you  can  count  on  there  being  no  price 
reduction,  and  that  Is  another  way  of 
saying  lurlces  will  be  higher  than  they 
might  have  been  to  a  form  of  raising 
prices,  of  course.  To  me  It  Is  a  little  too 
subtle  a  way  to  put  it.  Of  course  it  is 
a  price  control  bill,  and  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve in  free  pricing,  as  to  reflect  the  free 
market  operation  at  least,  with  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Then  we  find  on  page  3  of  the  report 
in  the  President's  letter— and  here  I  ac- 
cuse the  President  of  duplicity  In  this 
letter,  and  I  want  that  clear,  even  If  I 
am  solely  responsible  for  saying  that,  be- 
cause he  says: 

The  purpoM  at  the  agreement,  which  I 
fully  endorse.  Is  to  cheek  the  disastrous  de- 
cline in  coffee  prices  that  began  In  1955.  by 
holding  a  fioor  under  these  prices  at  the 
general  level  prevailing  In  1962. 


And  on  the  next  page  he  says: 

I  want  to  assure  you  this  administration 

Intends  to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the 

American  consimier. 

My  colleagues,  you  cannot  do  both. 
Yes,  you  can  put  a  floor  under  prices  and 
hold  them  where  they  are.  but  you  are 
not  protecting  the  consumer  if  the  prices 
otherwise  were  to  drop.  You  cannot 
have  It  both  ways.  At  least,  that  Is  my 
view  and  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  it. 

Next,  as  to  the  matter  of  imports.  I  am 
sure  you  realize  you  have  to  have  certifi- 
cates of  import  as  to  the  coffee  being 
brought  in.  I  happen  to  be  for  freer 
trade.  This  is  not  freer  trade.  So  again 
categorically  I  must  reject  this  concept 
of  freer  trade.  It  is  not  freer  trade.  It 
Is  rigid  control. 

Now,  as  to  foreign  aid — and  foreign  aid 
again  subtly  enters  into  this  bill — we 
were  told  several  times  In  committee 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  agree 
with  him 

While  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
foreign  aid.  I  would  like  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  statement  the  Presi- 
dent made  in  his  news  conference  to- 
day. The  President  said  that  he  did 
not  feel  it  was  wise  to  use  the  threat  of 
withdrawing  foreign  aid  too  frequently. 
He  said  if  threats  of  withdrawing  foreign 
aid  aie  used  too  often,  there  would  be  a 
great  tanptation  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients  to  say,  "Go  ahead  and  cut  it 
off." 

Will  the  gentleman  say  this  would  be 
bad? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  think  It  would  be  very 
refreshing  if  we  suggested  the  with- 
drawal and  they  took  us  up  on  It  and  re- 
affirmed their  self-respect,  which  they 
miist  surely  lose  when  they  take  our 
money.  Of  course,  they  have  been 
shaking  Uncle  Sam's  money  tree  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  I  wish  some  of 
the  foreign  countries  woiild  tdl  us  to 
keep  our  money. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALOER.  As  to  foreign  aid.  we 
have  been  taid  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  spend  more  money  in  foreign  aid  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  bilL  We  have  to  be 
for  this,  we  are  told,  or  else  we  have  to 
be  for  mcwe  foreign  aid.  I  reject  that 
categorically.  It  just  is  not  so.  I  hold 
It  to  be  just  the  reverse.  The  $100  bil- 
lion plus  a  few  billion  given  away  since 
World  War  II  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lems. It  has  created  and  Increased  our 
problems.  We  are  giving  It  all  away  and 
failing  to  accomplish  our  goals.  I  am  for 
less  foreign  aid,  not  more.  I  do  not 
want  this  bill  to  be  used  as  a  blackjack 
or  as  coercion  to  make  me  go  along  with 
bad  legislation.  I  am  not  in  fav(^  of 
giving  them  more  foreign  aid. 

They  tell  us  that  this  bill  wlU  Increase 
South  American  Income  and  provide  a 
higher  living  standard.  We  are  all  for 
that.  This  bill  will  not  do  that.  We 
can  do  It  through  my  next  point,  which 
is  capitalism.  Why  can  we  not  rely,  for 
a  change,  after  so  many  decades  of  wel- 
fare statlsm,  on  the  capitalistic  market 
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the  free  flow  of  goods,  instead  of  this 
eternal  Government  planning  ?    Govern- 
ment planning  is  part  and  parcel  of  so- 
cialism-communism, which  is  our  dedi- 
cated enemy.    And  I  think  that  needs  to 
be  said,  because  under  any  quota  system 
you  would  be  going  along  with  those  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  Government  control 
rather  than  free  trade.    And  Govern- 
ment trade  Is  exactly  what  the  Socialists 
and  the  Commies  are  doing  all  the  time 
Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  admin- 
istrative cost  that  is  involved.    This  is 
another  Federal  program  involving  in- 
creased administrative  cost.     I  happen 
to  be  for  less  administrative  costs    not 
more. 

As  to  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  we 
are  threatened  that  if  we  do  not  take 
this,  we  might  indeed  be  undercutting 
our  State  Department  and  the  agree- 
ment that  they  have  worked  out.    For 
myself,  I  think  it  would  be  salutary  and 
not  too  dangerous  if  we  expressed  our- 
selves here,   as   the  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  in  disagreement  with  our 
State  Department  and  the  various  treaty 
arrangements  that  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent months,  because  they  are  not  work- 
mg  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.    I  know  there  are  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country  who  feel  the  way 
I  do.  and  I  would  like  us  to  check  on  this 
foreign  policy  of  our  country.    To  me  It 
does  not  look  as  though  the  State  De- 
partment officials  have  been  trying  to 
look  after  America,  but  rather,  trying  to 
look  after  everybody  else  in  the  world 
at  U.S.  taxpayers'  expense. 

In  other  words.  I  do  believe  I  am 
among  those  who  feel  that  this  is  un- 
wise leglslaUon.  even  if  it  is  to  imple- 
ment a  treaty,  i  do  not  think  it  is  right 
Therefore.  I  am  so  stating  and  shall  so 
vote. 

Here  I  want  to  include  some  back- 
ground material  from  our  Ways  and 
Means  staff  research  which  supports  the 
views  I  have  stated: 

Bacxoboumd  or  iNTntNATioNAL  Corrxs 

Aghezment 

1.  xcoNOMic  sioNincAWci  or  corrzx 

AGUCXUKNT 

l^e  agreement  la   esaentUl   to  arrest  the 

eince  1966  the  average  price  of  Brazilian 
coffee  has  declined  from  67  cents  a  pound  to 
33  centa.  a  decline  of  43  percent.     Current 

The  decline  has  cut  sharply  into  export  earn- 
ings of  the  36  coffee-producing  countries  of 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  which  de- 
pend  on  coffee  earnings  to  finance  their  eco- 
nomic development.  Coffee  exports  account 
for  more  than  70  percent  of  C^ombuV«- 

S?^r^  ^^-  ^  P«'-c«'»t  'o'  Guatemala  and 
H  Salvador,  more  than  60  percent  for  Brazil, 
and  25  percent  on  the  average  for  the  15 
v^^i \fT  '^  coffee-exporting  countries, 
nve  African  countries  obtain  more  than  40 

J!^m  "li?'  **'r*''  r'°"'^   ^Change   earnings 

i.L^li!?  P*^°*  depend  on  coffee  for  thelr^ 
live  Ihood.   and   perhaps  20   million  for  the 
world  as  a  Whole.     The  overwhelming  major- 
l^«n   t^         '*™"  ^   "^«  '«'°'1<»   »>«long  to 
onli^f"^.''''"''"'""*  '*«  than  5  Mres 

drop  m  the  price  of  green  coffee  means  a 
decrease  of  about  t50  mUllon  In  the  forelen 
exchange    receipts    of    the    Latin    /LnertcS 

SuT;^  J° '"^'-  "^^  "^^^  .tag^TtJon  cS 
Latin  American  export  receipts  (from  •9.3 
billion  m  1956  to  99.0  bUllon  Ux  1961)  during 
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the  last  several  years  of  rapid  expansion  In 
world  trade  resulted  largely  from  deterlorla- 
tlon  In  world  coffee  prices.  Since  1966, 
Latin  American  coffee  exports  Increased 
about  12  percent  In  quantity  but  feU  by 
almost  30  percent  In  value  from  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  to  less  than  •1.4  billion. 

The  disequilibrium  between  coffee  pro- 
ducUon  and  coffee  consumption  Is  so  great 
that  It  can  be  corrected  only  by  Interna- 
tional cooperaUon.  To  rely  on  normal  mar- 
ket forces  alone  would  mean  a  dlsastroiis 
drop  m  prices,  bringing  panic  In  Its  train. 
In  fact,  the  sltuaUon  had  reached  the  point 
where  cutthroat  competition.  Injurious  to 
all  producing  countries,  threatened  the  mar- 
ket. 


November  1^ 


a.  pouncAL  sicfTincANCE  of  corrxz 

ACaXEMENT 

Our     efforts     to     help     the     low- Income 
countries  help  themselves  are  frustrated  by 
adverse  developments  on   world   commodity 
markets,    and    losses    from   declining    prices 
often  more  than  offset  our  development  aid 
In  announcing  the  Alliance  for  Progress   the 
President    assured    the    countries    of    Latin 
America  of  our  full  cooperation  In  efforts  to' 
correct  on   a  case-by-case   basis   the   Insta- 
bUlty  and  price  erosion  of  recent  years.     We 
repeated   this  assurance  at  Punta  del  Este 
The  LaUn  American   countries   want  to  be 
able  to  earn  their  way  through  trade  and  not 
rely  on  aid  alone.    Through  participation  in 
the  coffee   agreement,  we  can   help  sustain 
Latin    Americas   export   earnings,   revltallae 
and  strengthen  the  AUlance  for  Progress  and 
give  concrete  substance  to  our  assurances 
coffee,  as  the  single  most  Important  agricul- 
tural commodity  In  the  trade  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  a  test  case.     The  good  faith 
Of  this  admlnlstraUon  and  the  credibility  of 
oxir  efforts  to  help  the  low-Income  countries 
raise  their  living  standards  U  Involved. 

3.  WHAT  THX  mmjtMKNTlNC  LEGISLATION  U  rOE 

The  Senate  has  recognized   the  economic 
and  political  significance  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment  and  has  given  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.     The  agreement,  however    U 
not  a  whoUy  self -executing  treaty      Two  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  require  Implement- 
ng  legislation:   (1)  An  obligation  placed  on 
toportlng  members  to  require  that  all  coffee 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  as 
a  condition  of  entry  into  their  marketa.  and 
(2)   an  obligation  to  limit  Imports  of  coffee 
from    nonmember    countries.     The     Imple- 
menting legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
provides  the  necessary   authorization.     The 
initial  authorization  Is  limited   to  a  period 
Of  2  years  to  assure  congressional  review  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  experience  with   the 
operaUon  of  the  agreement. 

4.     PBOTBCnON    or    DOMESTTC    CONSUMERS    AND 
INDU8TET 

„4T?**w°"®^***'  '^''**  industry  worked  closely 
with  the  administration  In  developing  the 
coffee  agreement  and  fully  supports  the 
agreement.  The  stated  price  obJecUve  of 
1JL*h.?J'         fgreement  Is  a  modest  one:    To 

tif.^  !^*P.''"'*^  *'  *  ^°"^  l«^el  no  lower 
thim  that  in  1962  when  they  were  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  1949.  One  would  be  hard 
put  to  find  other  Items  In  the  housewlfe-s 
budget  that  cost  less  today  than  14  y^io 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  consumer  Is  protect' 
against  unwarranted  price  Increases  not  only 
by  the  existence  of  tremendous  stocks  of 
green  coffee,  equal  to  approximately  1>A  veam 

^L^L^'  '^'^^  "'^^  *=""*'^*  production  u 
running  approximately  26  percent  ahead  of 
consumption,  but  also  by  provUlons  mthe 
agreement.  Under  the  agreement,  the  level 
of  export  quotas  controls  the  amount  of 
coffee  that  may  be  marketed  and  that  di- 
rectly influences  price.  All  decisions  on  the 
setting  and  adjustment  of  export  quotas  re- 
quire a  distributed  two-thlrds^jOTlty  voS- 
l.e..  a  concurrent  two-thirds  of  the  Importer. 


and  exporters  voting  separately.     Since  the 
United  States  has  400  out  of  1.000  votes  held 
by  the  Importers,  we  have  virtually  a  veto 
power  over  decisions  affecting  quotas      (To 
make  the  veto  effecUve.  we  would  need  only 
one  other  Importing  country  voting  with  us 
because    the    agreement    provides    that    one 
country  alone  cannot  exercise  a  veto  )     Other 
provUlons  of  the  agreement  provide  for  pro- 
tecUve  action  In  the  event  of  marked  price 
rises  or  falls  within  a  brief  period.     Finally 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  agreement  op. 
erated  against  the  InteresU  of  the  U  S   con- 
sumer,   the    United    States    could    withdraw 
from  the  agreement  by  giving  written  notice 
Such  withdrawal  would  become  effecUve  9o 
days  after  notification.    The  agreement  could 
not  operate  without  U.S.  partlclpaUon. 

B.    IMPORTANCE   Or   IMPLEMENTING    LEGISLATION 

The  agreement  entered   Into  force   nrovl- 

slonally  on  July  1,  1963.  when  an  adequate 

number  of  Importing  and  exporting  countries 

had  signified  their  IntenUon  to  seek  ratlflca- 

^  ♦?«°'"..^***  deposited   their  InstrumenU  of 
ratification. 

The  United  SUtes  signified  Its  intention  to 
seek  raUficatlon  after  the  VS.  Senate  gave 
Its  advice  and  consent  on  May  21,  1963  The 
U.S.  letter  of  notlficaUon  states  that  Imple- 
menting legislation  will  be  necessary  and 
that  until  such  leglslaUon  has  been  enacted 
the  United  States  does  not  assume  any  of 
the  obllgaUons  for  which  such  legislation  U 
necessary." 

,^!  *«'««™«nt  wlU  expire  on  December  31 

hi  In  V^  ".  ''  *^  ''°*  ^"^  f""y  ratified 
by  an  adequate  number  of  participants  (20 
exporUng  counU-les  having  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  total  exporu  In  1961  and  10  Import- 
ng  counmes  having  at  least  80  perceiTof 
total  Imports  in  that  year).  It  Is  urgent 
therefore,  that  Implementing  leglslaUob  N^ 
enacted  so  Uiat  Uie  United  SUtes  can  deposit 
Its  instrument  of  ratlflcaUon  and  so  Uiat 
other  governments  which  have  deferred  ac- 

l^Zx  T"l  **"•  ^"'**^  States  ratifies  c^ 
similarly  deposit  Uielr  Instruments  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  '^^vre 


1963 
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lo^Jfin^/^^;.  ^'■-  <=^^^™an.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]. 

nt^of^.?^^®  ^-  Chairman.  I  would 
like  at  the  outset  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  how  many  witnesses 

Suon?^*^^  '^^  ^^**^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^■ 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  had  no  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

Mr^GROSS.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man how  many  witnesses  were  heard  by 
the  committee.  ««  ujr 

In  J**"  I't^Yf-  ^^  ^"^  n°  Public  hear- 
ing All  informaUon  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee was  made  available  in  execuUve 
session.  There  were  no  witnesses  who 
were  heard.  The  NaUonal  Coffee  Asso- 
ciaUon  wrote  us  In  behalf  of  the  bUl 
for  example.  They  did  not  request  to 
oe  heard. 

n^.J^^^\,  ^'  ""^  «*y  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  a  letter  In  my  flies 
from  one  who  knows  the  coffee  trade 
ajid  who  says  he  asked  to  be  heard  on 
this  legislation,  and  was  denied  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  >«LLS.  I  have  no  recoUecUon  of 
anyone  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee  had  no  witnesses  at  all? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  had  no  public  hear- 
ings. 

n-iJL  GROSS-     You  had  no  State  De- 
Partoaent  and  no  Treasury  Department 


Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes;  we  had  some 
Government  officials  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  have  the  bu- 
reaucracy in.  but  nobody,  who  might 
have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  consumers 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
here  today  to  give  lip  service  to  the 
consumers  as  are  some  people.  This  bill 
Is  going  to  increase  coffee  prices,  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  International 
Coffee  Agreement  has  already  increased 
coffee  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  entire  proceeding 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  seri- 
ous. "The  purp>ose  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  to  stabilize  the  world 
coffee  market  and  thereby  avoid  the 
major  fluctuations  in  price  which  have 
occurred  in  recent  years,"  according  to 
the  committee  report  accompanying  the 
bill. 

Who  around  here  today  is  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation  are  getting  less 
than  $15  a  hundred  for  their  hogs? 
Their  prices  are  fluctuating  and  down. 
How  about  the  cattle  producers  over  the 
country?  Their  prices  have  fluctuated 
down  to  about  $20  for  good  cattle, 
good  fed  cattle.  What  about  the  lamb 
and  wool  producers  in  this  country? 
Whose  hearts  are  bleeding  today  for  the 
agricultural  producers  in  this  country? 
Oh.  no.  there  are  no  bleeding  hearts  for 
American  farmers.  Instead  you  initiate 
here  today  another  and  new  foreign  give- 
away program.  This  foreign  giveaway 
program  is  to  be  flnanced  by  American 
consumers.  It  i^  to  be  piled  on  top  of  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  that  go 
into  Latin  America  every  year  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other  such 
programs  and  devices. 

You  want  to  compound  the  felony  of 
the  giveaway  program.  You  now  propose 
to  go  to  the  consumers  of  this  country 
and  nick  them  for  some  more  foreign  aid 
through  higher  coffee  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  who  and  what  is  the  Coun- 
cil to  which  he  refers  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page?  There  is  to  be  found  the  state- 
ment that  the  treaty  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Council.  What  is  this  Council 
and  where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  that  page  2  of  the  report? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  the  International 
Coffee  Council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  the  Cof- 
fee Council  located  in  London.  England; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  it  is  that  CouncU; 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  So  our  coffee 
prices  are  fixed  in  London.  I  do  not  like 
that  particularly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
agreement  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
implementing  legislation  fixing  the 
prices  of  coffee.  There  is  nothing  to  that 
effect.  There  is  an  agreement  to  fix  the 
^.xports  of  coffee,  but  not  the  prices. 


Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  Just  a  min- 
ute.   Please  bear  with  me. 

I  have  information  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  first  resolutions  of  the  coffee 
council  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
to  fix  the  volume  of  export  quotas  for 
all  producing  countries  at  1  percent  lt>e- 
low  the  estimated  world  consumption. 

Does  the  gentleman  deny  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  coffee  council  did  fix 
export  quotas  1  percent  below  the  to- 
tal basic  quotas  held  by  all  exporters, 
but  this  was  still  2  percent  above  the 
estimated  world  demand,  that. is,  con- 
sumption of  coffee,  for  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.    All  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  do  not  Implement 
It  by  December  31  then  the  agreement 
cannot  become  effective. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  the  further  In- 
formation that  fixing  the  volume  of  ex- 
port quotas  for  all  producing  coimtrles 
at  1  percent  below  the  estimated  world 
consumption  was  enough  to  start  a 
strong  movement  of  price  Increases, 
ranging  from  1  cent  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
gentleman  is  getting  his  Information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  getting  this  In- 
formation from  the  coffee  trade  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  MILLS.    From  the  coffee  trade? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  who  I  am  sure  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  this  proposed 
cartel  than  most  anyone  I  have  heard 
talk  about  it  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  who  In  the  coffee  trade? 
Would  the  gentleman  mind  telling  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  this  testimony  before 
his  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  considered  all  infor- 
mation that  was  drawn  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  the 
name  of  this  gentleman  in  his  files. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  consid- 
ered all  the  information  and  communi- 
cations which  we  received  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

Now,  then,  on  top  of  this.  1  to  10  cents 
per  pound  increase  since  this  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement  was  set  up,  you 
provide  in  this  bill  a  sop  in  the  form  of 
section  5.  This  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  Congress  on  January  1, 
1965,  and  in  the  meantime,  for  a  full 
year,  the  defenseless  consumers  of  this 
country  are  going  to  be  exploited.  Be- 
lieve me,  they  are  going  to  be  exploited. 
They  are  already  being  exploited.  So, 
you  propose  to  give  another  full  year  for 
these  operators  to  take  the  hide  right  off 
the  consumers  in  this  country. 

Why  do  you  not  in  this  bill,  if  you  want 
to  be  fair,  put  a  ceiling  on  coffee  prices? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bought  a  2-pound  can 
of  coffee  the  other  day  and  paid  $1.40. 
This  was  selling  not  so  long  ago  at  65 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MILLS.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  I  have  before  me,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  the  average  coffee 
prices  for  1963,  by  month,  from  January. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
1963  alone.  I  am  talking  about  what 
has  happened  to  coffee  prices  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  gentleman  paid  $1.80  for  his  coffee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  imder  this  bill  and 
the  international  cartel  that  Is  in  the 
making,  American  consumers  will  again 
be  paying  through  the  nose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  may  say  I  have  bought 
coffee  for  19  cents  that  went  up  to  $1.20. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  bill  means  any- 
thing, it  means  higher  prices.  I  am  not 
here  to  give  lip  service  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  the  figures  here 
by  years  and  by  months,  since  1953. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  not  one  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  to  prevent  coffee  prices 
from  going  to  any  level  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
it  Is  not  price  fixing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  you  put  a  fioor  im- 
der it,  and  that  Is  price  fixing. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  have  not  put  a 
fioor  under  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  that  Is  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  and  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MILLS.    No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  Is  true  then  this 
bill  is  not  worth  the  paper  It  is  written 
on.  If  you  have  not  put  a  floor  under 
prices  how  Is  It  proposed  to  take  care 
of  12  million  foreigners  engaged  In  coffee 
production?  This  legislation  is  mean- 
ingless imless  coffee  prices  are  stabilized 
at  the  present  level  or  higher. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  the  floor  price  Is  In  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  tell  me.  The  gen- 
tleman is  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  saying  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  stabilize  the  price  at  the 
1962  level.  That  Is  one  of  the  lowest 
levels  In  recent  years  for  the  price  of 
coffee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Prices  have  already 
been  raised  from  1  cent  to  10  cents  a 
poimd,  and  a  1-cent-per -pound  increase 
means  taking  about  $30  million  out  of 
the  hides  of  consumers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  the  retail 
prices  for  the  month  of  November  yet, 
but  in  January  the  retail  price  for  cof- 
fee was  69.2  cents,  according  to  the 
statistics  I  have.  In  September  it  was 
69.6  cents.  In  the  meantime  It  had 
been  down  to  68.7  cents  In  March.  It 
dropped  some  in  March  and  April.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  lowest  price  levels  we 
have  had  since  World  War  n. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  telling 
me  he  is  going  to  stabilize  the  price  at 
the  present  level? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  what  you 
say  is  the  purpose.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  original  foreign  aiders  to  end  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan  In  5  years — in 
1952.  I  am  asking  you  If  you  will  say 
here  and  now  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  coffee  prices  are  going  to  be  stabi- 
lized at  the  present  level? 

Mr.  MILLS.  So  far  as  this  legislation, 
is  concerned 
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Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man a  question. 

Mr.  ICLLS.  Will  the  gaitleman  let 
me  answer? 
Mr.  OROSS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MTT.T.S.  So  far  as  this  legislation 
Is  concerned,  the  purpose  and  the  inten- 
tion and  the  expected  result  is  to  stabi- 
lise prices  at  that  level. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Yes.  I  have  heard  that 
story  from  others,  so  many  others,  but  it 
does  not  work  out  that  way,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again  that  this 
is  a  brandnew  foreign  aid  program  that 
Is  to  be  financed  out  of  the  pocket  books 
of  housewives  and  consxmiers.  We  have 
again  heard  the  old,  old  story  this  after- 
noon of  "what  do  you  think  the  foreign- 
ers will  think  of  us  if  we  refuse  to  pass 
this  bill."  I  hope  the  day  will  come  soon 
when  the  citizens  of  this  country  will  tell 
Congress  in  words  and  deeds  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  this  dancing  to  the 
time  of  foreigners,  whether  in  South 
America  or  elsewhere.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  I  will  not  approve  the 
organization  of  an  international  cartel. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  of  the 
violence  it  does  to  the  citizens  of  this 

country.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Dkroxwiah]. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  legislation.  While 
we  are  dlscxissing  the  price  of  cofTee,  I 
recall  when  Mr.  Brodie  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  testifying  before  our 
>  committee  in  closed  session,  the  news- 
papers that  morning  annoimced  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  both  regular 
ground  and  powdered  coffee. 

Unlike  some  Members  of  this  body.  I 
do  not  have  coffeegrowers  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  we  grow  a  lot  of  consumers 
and,  like  some  previous  spesikers,  I  owe 
a  duty  to  them,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
here  today  opposing  this  bill. 

We  have  been  told  we  must  pass  this 
legislation  because  not  to  do  so  would 
be  casting  aside  a  treaty  that  was  signed 
by  the  United  States. 

I  am  getting  a  Uttle  bit  sick  and  tired 
of  some  of  our  executive  branch  going  to 
foreign  countries  and  committing  us  in 
advance— like  Secretary  Dillon  did  to 
the  extent  of  $10  billion  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — and  then  coming  back  to 
us  and  saying  "Take  it.  We  need  it, 
you  have  to  do  it." 

It  would  be  wise,  in  the  future,  to  have 
these  executive  representatives  come  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
to  get  our  feelings  and  sxiggestions  before 
they  go  to  these  foreign  countries. 

What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  pass 
this  legislation  today?  Catastrophe? 
Of  course  not. 

Henry  Brodie.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  International  Resources,  Department 
of  State,  who  was  the  principal  witness 
before  our  committee,  said  that  If  this 
implementation  were  not  passed  then  we 
could  not  deposit  our  instnmient  of 
ratification  by  December  31,  1963,  which 
would  mean  this  agreement  would  then 
expire,  because  apparently  we  have  a 
provisional  agreement  in  force,  effective 
as  of  July  1.  1963,  which,  if  not  ratified 
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by  the  proper  percentage  of  the  nations, 
would  expire  December  31.  Then  we 
could  negotiate  anew,  bearing  in  mind 
the  consumer  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  asked  Mr.  Brodie.  who  came  before 
our  committee,  whether  or  not.  If  Chase 
&  Sanborn,  Maxwell  House,  Savarin, 
and  other  coffee  companies  had  entered 
into  an  agreement,  with  the  powers  we 
are  to  give  the  President  under  this  leg- 
islation, that  would  be  a  violation  of 
law.  and  he  said.  "Yes."  In  other  words. 
Bobby  Kennedy  is  prosecuting  com- 
panies for  doing  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  be  given  the  power 
to  do  under  this  legislation. 

Then  Mr.  Brodie  In  his  statement  had 
a  very  warming  sentence  on  page  2, 
where  he  said: 

The  political  and  economic  significance 
of  the  agreement.  lt«  bearing  on  the  Kuccesa 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progreas,  and  Ita  meaning 
In  hxunan  terma  for  the  mllllona  of  families 
who  depend  on  coffee  for  their  llveUhood 
cannot  be  overstated. 

I  asked  Mr.  Brodie  this:  "I  am  Inter- 
ested in  the  peasant  in  Latin  America 
who  picks  the  coffee  bean.  Can  you 
assure  me  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  his 
income  would  be  increa«!ed?"  And  he 
very  friankly  said  no,  he  could  not. 

So  what  is  going  to  happen?  The 
peasant  is  still  going  to  be  a  peasant  with 
low  income.  The  coffeegrower  is  going 
to  get  richer  and  the  coffee  manipulators 
around  the  world  are  going  to  get  richer. 
Why  are  they  going  to  get  richer?  Be- 
cause the  President  can  with  his  own 
authority,  as  is  indicated  in  the  bill,  reg- 
ulate the  entry  of  coffee  for  consump- 
tion, or  withdraw  coffee  from  ware- 
houses for  consumption.  In  other  words, 
he  turns  the  faucet  on  or  turns  it  off,  and 
speculators  have  ways  of  knowing  when 
it  is  going  to  be  turned  on  and  off. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  President's 
letters.  This  is  getting  to  be  a  favorite 
gimmick  in  the  New  Frontier.  We  all 
recall  President  Kennedy's  letter  on  the 
tax  bill.  He  said.  "Yes.  the  administra- 
tion was  dedicated  to  holding  down  ex- 
penditures." Just  yesterday  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Dr.  Heller, 
the  Chief  Economic  Adviser,  had  to  ad- 
mit to  Senator  Byrd  that  the  expendi- 
tures were  going  to  be  much  higher  next 
year,  that  spending  was  going  to  be  much 
higher  next  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  were  going  to  be  reducing  taxes  at  the 
same  time.  So  I  do  not  put  too  much 
faith  in  letters  from  President  Kennedy. 
For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill,  because  it  does  not  play  fair 
with  the  American  consumer,  who  pays 
high  taxes  and  who  pays  high  prices  un- 
der our  farm  programs,  and  is  expected 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  coffee  imder  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  blU 
to  authorize  procedures  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  In  essence  Is 
foreign  aid  legislation.    It  sets  a  quota 


on  the  Importation  of  coffee  and  it  is  dlf- 
fictilt  to  accept  the  statement  that  the 
result  will  not  be  an  increase  In  the  cost 
of  coffee  to  the  housewives  of  America. 

Of  course,  there  is  overproduction  of 
coffee  in  certain  cotmtrles  including 
Brazil  and  Colombia,  and  I  am  hot  op- 
posed to  a  program  of  trying  to  help 
stabilize  the  economies  of  certain  coun- 
tries who  depend  mostly  on  coffee  to  sris- 
tain  their  economies.  An  international 
agreement  with  such  an  objective,  if  it 
does  not  raise  prices  to  the  consumer, 
might  well  invite  support. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
we  find  our  Government  actively  en- 
gaged in  implementing  a  program  to  help 
foreign  peoples.  Here  we  impose  a  quota 
on  Imports  to  benefit  other  nations. 

When  It  comes  to  a  quota  to  help  a 
segment  of  our  own  American  economy, 
however,  it  is  a  different  matter.  For  ex- 
ample, our  fishing  interest  is  suffering 
from  foreign  Imports.  But  does  the  ad- 
ministration support  a  quota  system  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  fisherman? 
To  the  contrary,  we  continue  to  allow  un- 
restricted imports  of  low-cost  foreign 
fish  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  Trade  Ex- 
tension Act,  our  State  Department  has 
moved  toward  reducing  tariffs  on  sub- 
standard low-wage  fish  products  from 
other  nations. 

I  would  point  out  that  always  we 
practice  charity  abroad  while  American 
citizens  must  suffer  under  a  policy  of 
indifference  for  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  legislation  to  put 
a  quota  on  imports  of  fish  if  we  are  going 
to  enact  legislation  along  the  lines  of  this 
coffee  bill.  Meanwhile  let  me  assure  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  the  fisher- 
men in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Washington  State  will  be  drinking 
plenty  of  imported  coffee  and  I  hope 
under  this  bill  the  price  of  this  coffee  will 
not  go  up  under  legislation  such  as  this. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
been  sitting  listening  to  this  debate  many 
questions  have  arisen  in  my  mind  that 
certainly  have  not  been  answered.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  are  considering 
taking  action  here  which  apparently  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 
indeed  this  Is  a  most  worthy  objective, 
we  read  in  the  papers  that  niunerous  of 
them  are  considering  without  any  prop- 
er compensation  confiscating  some  of 
our  own  interests  in  this  area. 

We  read  also  the  balance-of -payments 
situation  in  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself  today  is  continuing  to  be  a 
serious  one.  We  have  heard  no  discus- 
sion of  what  effect  this  might  have  on 
the  balance  of  payments  if  we  continue 
to  raise  or  keep  high  our  coffee  prices  and 
thereby  cause  ourselves  additional  for- 
eign exchange. 

But,  particularly  there  is  one  question 
that  I  have  really  taken  this  time  today 
to  discuss.  ITiere  is  one  question  which 
I  certainly  had  a  lot  of  doubt  about  in 
my  mind  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee talked  first  on  the  bill.  This  Is 
the  point  which  was  made  by  the  chair- 
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man  relating  to  the  treaty  obligation 
in  effect  and  the  argument  that  we  wovQd 
be  going  back  on  our  obligation  if  we 
did  not  go  ahead  and  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. Yet.  I  read  in  the  report  apparent- 
ly that  the  treaty  obligation  Itself  is 
conditioned,  and  I  think  it  properly 
should  have  been  so  conditioned,  upon 
the  passage  of  this  very  legislation  which 
is  before  the  Congress.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  BO  kind  as  to  comment 
on  it;  do  we  have  a  treaty  obligation 
here  which  is  forcing  us  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  or  do  we  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  formtil  Instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  agreement  has 
not  been  deposited.  That  has  to  be  de- 
posited by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  has 
not  been  deposited  because  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  able  to  require  certif- 
icates of  origin,  and  so  forth  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  commitments  we  have 
made  under  the  treaty.  The  treaty  it- 
self is  not  conditional,  but  our  partici- 
pation is  provisional — provisional  on  us 
having  the  capacity  to  carry  out  our 
commitments  and  that  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  But  our  word 
has  gone  out  and  the  Senate  has  ratified 
that  word.  J  | 

Mr.  TAFT.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing then  that  the  treaty  document 
itself  contains  no  reservation  which 
makes  our  participation  dependent  upon 
the  action  on  this  legislation  before  this 
body  today? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sorry,  but  let  me 
see  if  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion in  this  way.  The  arrangement  has 
been  made — advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication has  been  given.  Everything  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  that  treaty 
except  our  final  handing  over  of  our 
instrument  of  ratification  to  Council. 
That  has  not  yet  taken  place  and  it  Is 
not  done  until  a  country  is  fully  qualified 
in  all  respects  to  carry  out  its  part  and  its 
commitments.  This  mvolves  our  ability 
to  do  the  things  we  commit  ourselves  to 
do;  namely,  limiting  imports  of  coffee 
from  the  countries  that  are  signatory  to 
this  agreement.  Now  we  have  to  keep 
records  in  order  to  know  that;  and  that 
is  what  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Do  we  or  do  we  not  have 
a  treaty  obligation  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  a  very 
definite  treaty  obligation  and  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
I  talked  about  earlier.  We  here  have 
oiu-  commitment.  If  we  do  not  carry 
through  on  our  conunitment,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  consequences  may  be  in 
our  relations  with  other  peoples. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  our  commitment,  how- 
ever, not  conditional  upon  the  enacting 
of  the  bill  or  the  legislation  before  us 
here  today? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Our  commitment  is  not 
conditional.  Our  ability  to  carry  out 
our  commitment  is,  of  course,  conditional 
upon  us  having  the  machinery  with 
which  we  can  carry  it  out.  But  our 
commitment  Is  not  conditional. 


Mr.  TAFT.  What  does  the  report 
mean  then  by  saying,  we  are  party  to 
the  treaty  as  a  provisional  member  upon 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  a  provisional 
member  until  we  finally  do  this  last 
thing — of  signing  and  depositing  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  with  the 
Cotmcil. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Well,  the  word  "pro- 
visional" to  me,  in  my  language,  means 
that  there  Is  a  condition  and  that  con- 
dition has  not  been  met  so  we  are  not 
bound  by  a  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  condition 
with  respect  to  our  commitments  under 
the  treaty;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  QttillenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  [Mr.  Baker],  in  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R. 
8864,  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  xmder  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  of  State  have 
given  assurances  that  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty  is  not  to  raise  prices  of  coffee  but 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply.  I  trust 
H.R.  8864  will  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  get  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  because  there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion about  this.  At  one  point  we  say 
we  have  an  agreement  to  which  we  are 
obligated  because  we  have  ratified  it, 
and  this  legislation  is  implementing  that 
agreement.  At  the  same  time,  the  chair- 
man, in  answering  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  said  there  is  no  price 
fixing  involved  in  this.  Yet  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  here  to  the  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  does  state 
that  this  will  put  a  floor  under  prices  and 
will  permit  the  growers  of  coffee  to  in- 
crease their  earnings.  If  that  statement 
of  the  President  is  not  plain  English,  I 
do  not  know  what  Is.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  own  interpretation  of 
this  is  quite  simple  and  it  is  very  clear  In 
my  own  mind,  let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York.  There  is  no  price  fixing 
In  this  whatsoever.  What  Is  being  at- 
tempted, through  this  arrangement — 
this  international  agreement — Is  to  set 
up  machinery  that  will  bring  stability 
and  knock  out  the  peaks  and  knock  out 
the  valleys  and  try  to  bring  as  much 


stability  as  possible  at  the  1962  lev^  Into 
the  price  of  coffee.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance, however,  that  that  can  be  done. 
We  frankly  do  not  know.  We  do  not 
know  what  may  transpire  from  this.  As 
people  have  said,  we  think  we  know,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure. 

The  gentleman  knows  this  is  for  a  2- 
year  period,  this  implementation.  The 
people  who  are  producing  coffee,  I  want 
to  make  it  eminently  clear,  are  on  trial 
in  this  2 -year  period  that  they  not  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. If  they  do,  we  will  not  continue 
the  agreement.  You  know  that  and  I 
know  it.  Our  own  people  who  are  ad- 
ministering this  program  are  on  trial  In 
that  they  must  see  in  this  2-year  period 
we  are  not  taken  advantage  of  and  that 
our  consumers  are  not  required  to  pay 
more  than  reasonable  prices  for  coffee. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  and  trust  in  the 
gentleman  I  am  addressing  now.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  the  President  in  his  letter 
to  the  committee,  to  you,  states  that  he 
is  putting  a  floor  under  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BECKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  I  did  not  write  the  letter. 
I  would  not  have  said  we  are  putting  a 
floor  under  coffee  prices,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  are.  I  think  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  disastrous  price 
declines  and  certainly  at  the  same  time 
we  have  to  prevent  disastrous  price  in- 
creases, and  through  this  process  of  pre- 
venting the  declines  and  Increases  bring 
about  stability. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Then,  the  gentleman 
is  not  subscribing  to  the  statement  In 
the  President's  letter  where  he  says  we 
are  putting  a  floor  under  these  prices? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
statement  that  we  are  trying  to  put  a 
floor  imder  a  price  at  all.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  BECKER.  This  Is  what  the  letter 
from  the  President  said  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  What  I  subscribe  to  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  with  the  purpose  of  preventing 
prices  from  falling  below  the  general 
level  prevailing  in  1962 — to  the  extent 
this  is  possible.    That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  BECKER,  May  I  say  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  agreement,  its  Implemen- 
tation, will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department,  and  it 
is  his  position,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  gentleman,  as  he  has  Just 
stated  it. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  The  President  is  always 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  treaties,  as  my  friend  knows,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  say  for  the  record  if 
you  vote  for  this  legislation  you  have 
accomplished  the  objective  of  putting  a 
floor  imder  the  price  of  coffee.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  any  more  than  I 
think  the  other  gentlemen  who  made  the 
point  are  right  that  it  means  an  increase 
In  the  price  of  coffee.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  situation.  What  we  are  trsrlng  to 
do  Is  avoid  these  disruptive  ups  and 
downs.  There  will  be  fluctuations  over  a 
period  of  12  months  because  of  the  way 
coffee  comes  in  and  because  of  the  way 
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coffee  is  made  available  in  world  trade. 
It  may  be  higher  one  immth  than  it  is  the 
month  afterward,  but  on  the  average 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  average  this 
thing  out  in  relation  to  the  1962  prices. 

Mr.  BBCKER.  I  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  state 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  this  Congress. 
this  bill  should  not  be  used  as  a  device 
to  permit  an  unreasonable  Increase  in 
coffee  prices,  but  just  the  contrary  should 
be  taken  into  accoimt  in  administering 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  want  to  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  final  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BakkrI.  I  think  that  the  objective  the 
gentleman  announced  must  be  achieved ; 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  not  only 
by  the  people  here  who  are  to  represent 
us  in  this  International  Coffee  Council, 
but  the  people  who  produce  coffee 
throughout  the  world  must  recognize 
that  we  are  not  in  this  business  to  bring 
about  the  gouging  of  the  American  con- 
sumer by  any  artificial  operations  that 
they  may  engage  in  to  bring  about  higher 
prices  for  coffee.  We  do  want  to  be  of 
such  assistance  as  we  can  to  bring  to 
their  economies  perhaps  a  greater  de- 
gree of  stability  than  has  existed  in  the 
past,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
through  a  process  of  allowing  them  to 
gouge  us  here  at  home. 

For  2  years  I  think  we  are  perfectly 
Justified  in  taking  this  program  and  in 
seeing  what  happens  to  it,  because  every- 
body is  on  notice  about  how  it  must  work 
and  what  we  expect  of  it.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  2-year  period  this  turns  out 
to  be  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  this  Congress  will  not 
extend  this  implementing  legislation  and 
If  it  is  not  extended  at  that  time  we  can- 
not participate  in  it  and  we  would  have 
to  get  out  of  the  treaty. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
would  agree  also  with  my  statement  and 
Join  me  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  this  legislation,  for  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  want  to  be  in  the 
position  of  saying  that  we  do  not  want  at 
least  to  make  this  genuine  effort  within 
this  period  of  time  to  accomplish  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BakekI. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Chairman  that  this 
bill  must  not  be  considered  or  taken  by 
the  administrating  parties  as  a  vehicle 
to  permit  increases  in  coffee  prices;  but 
on  the  contrary  to  protect  our  American 
consumers  as  well  as  to  help  stabilize  the 
economy  of  these  Latin  American  coim- 
tries. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Tennessee  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  8864  because  it 
would  establish  an  international  cartel 
which  would  limit  tlie  amount  of  coffee 
produced.  Production  controls  would 
provide  price  controls.  Furthermore, 
the  managers  of  the  cartel  would  have 
the  power  to  exercise  further  restric- 
tive authorities  on  coffee  producers  such 
as  arbitrary  quality  controls  which  could 
operate  in  favor  of  the  large  producer 
and  ultimately  force  the  small  producer 
out  of  business. 

Since  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment would  most  certainly  result  In  high- 
er coffee  prices  to  the  American  consum- 
er, it  seems  ridiculous  for  Congress  to 
sanction  agreements  which  could  vic- 
timize the  American  household. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1963". 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962. 
and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1.  1965. 
aa  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorlised.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provlalona  of  that  agreement — 

( 1 )  To  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  con- 
siunptlon,  or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from  ware- 
house for  consumption.  Including  (A)  the 
limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, of  coffee  imported  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the  prohibition 
of  entry  of  any  shipment  from  any  member 
of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  of 
coffee  which  Is  not  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport. 
Issued  by  a  qualified  agency  In  such  form  as 
required  under  the  agreement. 

(2)  To  require  that  every  export  or  re- 
export of  coffee  from  the  United  States  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or 
a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  quali- 
fied agency  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  him.  in  such  form  aa  required  under  the 
agreement. 

(3)  To  require  the  keeping  of  such  records, 
statistics,  and  other  Information,  and  the 
rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the  im- 
portation, distribution,  and  consximptlon  of 
coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(4)  To  take  such  other  action,  and  Issue 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
order  to  Implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
"coffee"  means  coffee  as  defined  In  article  2 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962. 

Sic.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through 
such  agency  or  officer  as  he  shall  direct. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  Such  report 
shall  contain  full  Information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  such  agreement,  including  full  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  general  level  of 
prices  of  coffee.  Such  annual  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year.  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  January  15,  1965. 

Sic.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  t  uch  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
alons  of  this  Act,  Including  the  necessary  ex- 
penses and  contributions  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 


The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
XTnlted  States  to  administer  the  agreement 
for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for  such 
period  to  administer  the  agreement. 

Bmc.  7.  The  Joint  resolution  of  April  11, 
1941.  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356) 
Is  repealed. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDMINT    OimiO   BT    MS.    ICnXS 

Mr.  MILI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment  which  is  entirely 
clerical  in  nature. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mnxs:  On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "or  ori- 
gin" and  Insert  "of  origin".  And  on  page  2. 
lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "satlstlcs"  and 
Insert  "statistics". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITIRED   BT    MKS.    SXTLLIVAN 

Mrs.   SULLIVAN.     Mr.   Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  SuixjVAif :  On 
page  2.  line  17,  after  the  word  "distribution" 
insert  "prices". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MTIiIfl.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  general  debate  the 
gentlewoman  from  Mis.souri  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  she  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time.  I  advised 
the  gentlewoman  then,  as  I  recall,  that 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  that  I  would  urge  it  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  during 
general  debate  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8864. 
as  reported,  calls  upon  the  President  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  including,  and  I  quote,  "full 
information  with  respect  to  the  general 
level  of  prices  of  coffee."  Such  reports 
are  called  for  in  order  to  give  the  Con- 
gress a  basis  on  which  to  decide  whether 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  in- 
ternational agreement  is  to  our  national 
interest,  and  whether  the  consumer  Is 
being  properly  protected  against  unwar- 
ranted increases  in  prices. 

Elsewhere  In  the  legislation,  in  section 
2,  paragraph  3.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  require  the  coffee  trade  to  keep 
such  records,  statistics,  and  other  in- 
formation, and  to  render  to  him  such  re- 
ports, relating  to  the  importation,  dis- 
tribution, xaC  consumption  of  coffee  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
whereas  the  President  "shall"  submit  to 
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the  Congress  a  full  report  each  year  on 
all  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment, including  fun  information  with 
respect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of 
coffee,  the  section  of  the  bill  giving  him 
authority  to  require  the  rendering  to 
him  of  relevant  information  by  the  trade 
does  not  make  any  mention  of  his  right 
to  require  information  on  prices.  Cer- 
tainly he  should  have  that  express  au- 
thority if  he,  in  turn,  is  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  this  vital  phase  of  the 
agreement's  operations. 

The  international  agreement  is  in- 
tended to  achieve  a  stable  floor  under 
prices  at  about  1962  levels.  However, 
we  have  a  right  to  fear  that  under  im- 
foreseen  circumstances,  quota  restric- 
tions could  also  lead  to  a  sharp  rise  in 
prices  well  above  1962  levels.  So  we  have 
a  right  to  know — the  President  has  a 
clear  duty  to  find  out — what  is  happen- 
ing to  prices  at  any  time  during  the  life 
of  our  participation  in  the  agreement. 

Now  the  question  might  be  asked,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  It  should  be  any  problem 
for  the  President  or  any  one  else,  to  as- 
certain the  prices  of  coffee.  Presuma- 
bly any  one  could  find  out  by  reading  the 
financial  Journals  each  day,  or  looking 
at  the  published  daily  information  from 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change.   But  It  is  not  that  simple. 

As  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  learned  in  connec- 
tion with  our  study  of  sugar,  the  pub- 
lished daily  spot  price  of  a  volatile  com- 
modity is  not  necessarily — not  at  all 
necessarily— the  actual  price  at  which 
importers  are  buying  the  commodity. 
The  spot  price  represents  only  the  price 
at  which  some  sugar,  for  Instance,  comes 
into  the  country  on  a  particular  day — 
or  will  come  in  some  weeks  or  months 
hence.  But  huge  quantities  are  pur- 
chased on  a  fixed  price  basis  which  just 
does  not  show  up  in  the  published  daily 
quotations. 

Coffee  futures  are  gyrating  now  in  re- 
sponse to  rumors,  expectations,  possi- 
bilities, and  a  great  deal  of  speculative 
fever.  A  seat  on  the  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  sold  a  few  days  ago  for  $8,500, 
up  $1,400  from  the  last  previous  sale. 
Futures  speculation  can  certainly  Influ- 
ence price — as  we  found  out  earlier  this 
year  in  sugar — but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily set  the  price  at  which  most  of  the 
commodity  is  actually  sold.  Inciden- 
tally, this  is  not  a  federally  regulated 
exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  to  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  have  the 
clear-cut  authority  to  obtain  full  and 
exact  information,  rather  than  be  re- 
stricted to  the  bits  and  pieces  of  price 
information  which  may  be  fed  out  by 
the  trade  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  This 
amendment  gives  him  that  authority. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sm,- 
LWAN]  or  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
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Mills],  what  is  meant  by  "general  level 
of  prices"? 

And,  let  me  add  to  that  by  saying. 
Who  is  going  to  decide  what  prices  are 
fair  to  the  consumers,  and  this  with  re- 
spect to  each  and  every  one  of  the  nearly 
300  different  types  of  coffee? 

What  is  meant,  first,  by  "general  level 
of  prices"? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man find  that  language?  Is  it  in  the 
report  or  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  in  the  bill  at  line  10 
on  page  3. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  the  general  com- 
mercial usage  that  we  Intend  to  apply 
here.  It  Is  the  general  level  of  prices 
of  coffee;  that  is,  the  general  prevailing 
level  of  prices  of  coffee,  as  that  term  is 
understood  In  the  trade. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  going  to  decide 
that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  in  that  connection.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  jrleld.  Is  the  requirement  that 
the  President  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report.  In  that  report  he  must 
set  forth  certain  Information,  Including 
Information  with  respect  to  the  general 
level  of  prices  of  coffee. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census — and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and,  perhaps,  some 
other  department  of  Government,  pres- 
ently accumulate  information  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  did  the  gentleman 
say  accumulates  this  information? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce does,  and  it  is  my  information  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  does  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  are  going  to  rely* 
on  the  Department  of  Commerce,  you 
should  have  had  some  testimony  from 
that  source  as  to  how  provisions  such  as 
this  will  be  carried  out.  and  whether  the 
price  formula  to  be  established  will  be 
based  on  the  pricing  of  every  one  of  the 
300  different  types  of  coffee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  imposing  this 
burden  on  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  are  saying  in  our  report  that  the 
President  has  to  give  us  the  information. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  is  the  President 
going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  do  not  spell  that  out. 
It  is  left  to  his  discretion  as  to  where  to 
obtain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  is  going  to  get  it  from 
sources  that  you  should  have  heard  from 
before  you  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
committed or  it  ought  to  be  defeated, 
and  in  the  interim,  before  bringing  new 
legislation  to  the  House,  the  President 
ought  to  appoint  a  committee  or  use 
qualified  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  go  down  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  find  out  how  much  surplus  coffee 
there  is  there  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation before  trying  to  sell  us  this  bill 
of  goods. 

When  the  Finance  Minister  of  Bra^l 
was  before  the  Inter-American  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  asked  him  why  it  was  not  possible 


to  trade  U.S.  wheat  for  coffee.  We  are 
giving  wheat  to  them,  or  peddling  it  to 
them  for  their  currency  which  we  can- 
not take  out  of  the  country.  He  threw 
up  his  hands  and  said  that  this  would 
not  work  at  alL  The  answer,  in  effect, 
was:  "We  have  got  to  have  your  dollars. 
We  cannot  trade  our  coffee  for  your 
wheat." 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  this 
legislation  you  are  compounding  a  felony 
on  the  American  consumers  who  are  also 
American  taxpayers.  I  plead  with  the 
House  to  either  recommit  or  defeat  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  fine  point. 
I  would  add  to  that  I  regret  our  hearings 
were  not  broad.  They  were  quite 
limited.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  little 
airing  of  this,  and  we  should  have  some 
witnesses  come  before  us. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  asked 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  or  the 
chairman  to  answer  his  question.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Census  does  gather  figures  on  coffee 
prices,  both  retail  and  wholesale.  They 
are  available  to  the  President.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OITERXO    BT    MX.    HALPIKN 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HALPxaN:  Page 
2.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  following:  "In  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  domestic  consumers  of  coffee  against 
undue  Increases  In  the  price  of  coffee  and  to 
insure  tiiat  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices 
does  not  rise  to  a  point  higher  than  6  cents  a 
po\uid  above  the  general  level  of  such  prices 
in  1962.  If  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices 
rises  above  such  point,  the  President  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  Congress  of  that  fact 
and  shall  also  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
steps  which  he  lias  taken  and  proposes  to 
take  (whether  by  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962.  or 
otherwise)  to  protect  the  domestic  con- 
sumers of  coffee." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  I  think  will  solve  a  difScult  prob- 
lem which  has  been  much  discussed  ever 
since  the  world  coffee  agreement  treaty 
was  first  before  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing the  American  consumer  from  exces- 
sively high  prices  as  a  result  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  coffee  agreement. 

This  problem  of  a  lack  of  definite  pro- 
tection for  the  U.S.  consumer  was  dis- 
cussed when  the  treaty  was  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  and  I  beheve  that 
a  number  oi  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
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body,  who  nonnally  support  legislation 
to  assist  our  friends  In  Latin  and  South 
America,  voted  against  the  treaty  be- 
cause they  felt  our  American  consumers 
were  not  adequately  protected. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
protect  the  American  consiuner  by  set- 
ting a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the  price 
of  coffee  linder  the  agreement.  Just  as 
the  basic  agreement  protects  the  Latin 
American,  Asian,  and  African  coffee  pro- 
ducers by  proposing  a  floor  under  the 
coffee  price. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  in- 
terests here  which  are  both  desirable, 
but  somewhat  in  conflict  That  is  the 
interest  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
in  keeping  coffee  prices  from  falling  dis- 
astrously, and  the-vinterest  of  the  con- 
siuner  in  America  from  having  the  price 
rise  disastrously. 

We  certainly  want  to  assist  the  econ- 
omy of  South  America.  Accordingly,  we 
have  signed  this  world  agreement  set- 
ting a  floor  under  coffee  prices,  which 
floor  is  based  on  the  1962  world  price. 
This  guarantees  that  coffee  prices  will 
not  drop  too  extremely  for  our  Latin 
American  friends  and  allies. 

So  we  have  taken  care  of  half  the  cof- 
fee price  problem — the  half  that  con- 
cerns the  world  producers. 

But  what  about  the  other  half  of  the 
problem — protection  of  our  U.S.  con- 
sxmiers,  the  housewives  whoee  purchase 
of  coffee  is  an  important  part  of  their 
food  budget 

Here  I  believe  the  basic  agreement  is 
deflcient,    and    I    believe   my   proposed 
amendment    will   cure    this    deficiency. 
The  basic  treaty,  and  the  bUl  before  us 
contains  no  ironclad  protection  for  the 
American    consimaer.      The    closest    it 
comes  is  in  giving  this  country  a  near- 
veto,  but  not  a  complete  veto  against 
decisions  of  the  World  Coffee  Board  in 
London.     Also,  the  agreement  provides 
that  we  can  withdraw  from  the  arrange- 
ment on  90  days'  notice,  and  the  entire 
plan  would  then  collapse,  since  we  con- 
siune  over  half  the  world's  coffee  exports. 
But  the  important  thing  is  that  no 
standard  Is  placed  In  the  agreement  or 
the  bill  to  guide  the  President  in  deciding 
when  we  should  exercise  our  near-veto, 
or  right  to  withdraw.     In  short,  even 
though  the  agreement  says  that  the  price 
of  coffee  should  not  drop  below  the  1962 
world  price,  there  is  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment or  bill  that  tells  the  President  what 
to  do  if  the  price  of  coffee  should  rise  to 
double  or  triple  the  present  market  price. 
I  propose  that  we  remedy  this  situation 
by  putting  a  standard  in  the  bUl.  and  di- 
recting the  President  to  act  if  the  stand- 
ard is  violated. 

The  standard  which  I  propose  is  a  ceil- 
ing price  on  coffee  which  would  be  5  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  the  1962  world 
price,  and  my  amendment  calls  on  the 
President  to  take  action  if  the  world 
prices  rise  above  this  level.  The  amend- 
ment says  that  the  President  shall  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
consiuner  against  unreasonable  price 
rises,  which  are  defined  by  a  definite 
standard  of  5  cents  per  poimd  above  the 
1962  world  price. 

Should  the  price  rise  above  this  ceiling, 
the  President  is  not  only  directed  to  take 
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whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  down,  including  possible  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  the 
agreement,  but  is  directed  to  immediately 
notify  Congress  of  the  situation  and  the 
steps  he  is  taking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
coffee  agreement  is  to  prevent  the  wide 
fluctuations  in  coffee  prices  which  have 
in  the  past  niined  Latin  American  grow- 
ers. 

The  agreement  and  bill  proposes  to  end 
these  wide  fluctuations  by  setting  a  floor 
under  the  price  of  coffee.  I  suggest  that 
a  price  ceiling  is  just  as  necessary  as  a 
floor  if  we  are  really  going  to  prevent 
fluctuations  and  protect  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers  in  this  country. 

My  amendment  establishes  this  ceiling, 
and  accordingly  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  pre.ss  the  point  of  order 
that  I  had  reserved  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  I  pointed 
out.  and  as  others  who  have  spoken  on 
it  have  pointed  out.  Is  not  a  price  fixing 
and  a  rationing  type  of  bill  and  it  does 
not  involve  those  aspects  of  the  coffee 
business.    But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do 
adopt  the  amendment  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New   York  proposes,  un- 
necessary as  it  is — because  appropriate 
action  can  be  taken  whether  the  amend- 
ment is  in  the  bill  or  not — the  amend- 
ment leads  to  a  chain  of  undesirable 
events  and  consequences  because  it  does 
mean  a  ceihng  on  wholesale  as  well  as 
retail  prices  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  means  the  type  of  controls,  not  only 
to  protect  against  increases  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  to  provide  against  windfall 
profits  that  might  otherwise   occur   to 
the  Industry.    Then  It  means  probably 
a  rationing  of  supplies  here  in  the  United 
States  to  those  people  who  are  in  the 
coffee   roasting  business.    It  means.  In 
addition,  if  it  is  carried  to  its  ultimate, 
that  we  perhaps  will  ration  the  supplies 
of  coffee  to  the  consumer.     This  Is  all 
unnecessary  because  there  is  within  the 
legislation  before  us  the  implicit  direc- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  those  who 
administer  the  program  to  protect  us 
against  precipitous  price  increases  and 
unreasonable  prices  for  coffee.    I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  again  that  this 
program  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  for 
2  years  and  the  people  who  administer 
it   as  well   as   those  people   in  foreign 
lands  who  produce  the  coffee  are  going 
to  be  called  to  account  if  they  try  to 
gouge  us  and  take  advantage  of  us  and 
if  they  do  not  fully  protect  our  American 
consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  very  objective  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
has  in  mind.    Rather  Its  Injection  Into 


this  bill  can  lead  to  a  lot  of  other  results 
and  consequences  that  none  of  ub  would 
want  because  those  who  say  that  this 
Is  too  much  control  already  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  about  bringing  into  this 
Industry  complete  control  from  the  time 
that  the  coffee  enters  the  United  States 
until  it  is  consumed  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oprK>sItIon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman while  certainly  well  motivated  In 
trying  to  prevent  the  price  levels  from 
rising,  indeed,  points  out  the  very  sick- 
ness of  this  legislation.  I  am  among 
those  who  are  not  for  price  control  at 
all.  This,  of  course,  would  be  definite 
price  control  at  the  level  of  no  more  than 
5  cenis  above  present  prices.  Indeed,  I 
would  think  the  gentleman  could  have 
rephrased  his  amendment  if  he  believed 
we  should  put  some  limit  on  this  by  just 
simply  replacing  the  fioor  by  the  word 
"ceiling"  and  not  giving  any  Increase 
above  1962  level  of  prices. 

But  my  appeal  to  my  colleagues  Is  that 
you  cannot  have  any  Government  price 
control  at  any  level  without  actually 
taking  away  the  finest  price  arrangement 
of  all  which  Is  the  result  of  the  Interplay 
of  the  free  market.  In  this  way  there  Is 
a  chance  to  lower  prices  rather  than  to 
make  them  higher.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  commendable  though 
It  Is,  to  try  to  hold  down  the  price  level 
Is  telegraphing  a  punch  by  suggesting  an 
Increase  In  price  of  5  cents  a  pound. 
This,  of  course.  Is  more  of  the  same  con- 
trol that  some  are  Interested  In  bringing 
about;  but  Is  contrary  to  the  gentleman's 
Intent  of  protecting  the  consumer.  I  be- 
lieve that  lower  prices  can  be  brought 
about  by  free  competition  and  not  by 
Government  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  mean,  It 
seems  to  me.  almost  automatically  a  $150 
million  Increase  In  the  cost  of  coffee  to 
consumers  of  this  country  based  upon  5 
cents  a  pound  increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  this 
point,  which  he  makes  quite  well  and  very 
forcefully. 

I  take  It  that  If  we  put  this  In,  we  open 
the  door  and  say,  "All  right.  Our  con- 
sumers can  take  an  Increase  of  5  cents  a 
pound  more  In  coffee  without  anything 
being  done  by  us." 

Mr.  ALGER.  Amazingly  enough,  I 
find  myself  in  total  accord  with  the 
chairman  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  re- 
peat that  this  amendment  is  extremely 
desirable  for  the  protection  of  American 
consumers  from  rising  coffee  prices.  It 
is  the  crux  of  every  important  point 
made  here  today.  The  contentions 
made  against  this  amendment  are  en- 
tirely erroneous.  I  emphasize.  It  pro- 
tects the  consumer.    It  is  a  device  to 
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keep  prices  from  rising.  If  speculation 
causes  a  fluctuating  market  the  price 
will  not  be  permitted  to  go  down  under 
the  act.  but  what  assurances  do  we  have 
that  they  cannot  go  up  ?  There  is  no  pro- 
tection In  this  act  to  prevent  a  spiral. 
That  is  why  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment. It  provides  a  brake — a  warning 
signal.  It  does  not  fix  prices  and  it  does 
not  authorize  a  rise  of  a  single  cent  To 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  assurance  we 
will  have  to  keep  prices  down.  And,  It 
sets  forth  a  definite  standard  for  us  to 
pull  out  of  this  agreement  if  a  decisive 
rise  develops.    It  would  nip  it  in  the  bud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  be  sure  we  all 
understand  this  point.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  American  consumer,  the  Presi- 
dent, imder  this  amendment,  would  have 
a  specific  criterion  to  exercise  his  near- 
veto  authority  or  to  withdraw  the  United 
States  from  the  pact  if  it  turns  out  that 
the  Coffee  Council  In  London  uses  its 
control  over  export  quotas  to  cut  the 
supply  to  the  United  States  to  such  a 
point  that  coffee  prices  soar.  I  trust  the 
amendment  will  prevail,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  American  consumer,  I  fervently 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  debate.  I  have  felt  at  times 
that  it  has  gone  into  the  mountain  and 
at  times  it  has  gone  into  the  valley,  and 
at  times  the  real  issue  had  been  buried 
in  the  mud.  I  would  like  to  simplify  the 
matter  by  asking  the  chairman  a  few 
questions. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  coffee-producing  na- 
tions and  the  consiuner  nations? 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  How  many 
nations  produce  coffee,  roughly? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  a  list  of  the  coun- 
tries that  exported  coffee  in  1961,  and 
there  are  about  45  countries. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Does  that  In- 
clude the  coffee-producing  countries  of 
Africa  as  well  as  Latin  America? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes.  This  is  100  per- 
cent of  the  coffee  which  Is  exported  that 
I  read  here.    Some  45  countries. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  And  how 
many  coffee-consuming  nations  are 
there? 

Mr.  IsnJLS.  There  are  more  than 
that.  The  list  Is  available  here.  I  have 
it  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  large 
list  How  many  nations  consume  or  im- 
port coffee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  must  be  close  to  100 
nations. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Then,  do  I 
understand  that  this  Is  merely  an  agree- 
ment that  the  coffee-producing  nations 
will  establish  a  quota  of  imports  from  the 
producing  coffee  countries  and  that  the 
importing  nations  will  abide  by  that 
quota? 

Mr.  MILUS.  It  takes  two- thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  council  to  establish  an  ex- 
port quota  for  any  country,  so  that  some 
of  the  consuming  covmtrtes  must  of  ne- 
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cessity  agree  to  the  quota  as  well  as  the 
exporting  countries  before  it  can  go  into 
effect.  We  have  40  percent  of  the  total 
vote,  I  might  say,  so  that  no  quota  could 
be  imposed  with  respect  to  the  export 
of  coffee  that  did  not  meet  with  our  ap- 
proval. We,  alone,  have  more  thtm  one- 
third  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Then  It 
merely  provides  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  imports  of  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries  to  the  coffee-consuming 
nations? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  tried  to  do, 
again,  is  adjust  the  quotas  through  this 
council  to  practically  equal  the  demand 
that  the  consuming  nations  have  said 
they  would  have  for  coffee  during  that 
same  period  of  time.  Our  representa- 
tives are  right  now  in  the  process  of 
going  to  London  through  the  council  to 
get  an  increase  in  the  quotas  of  coffee 
of  about  1  million  bags  and  that  will  be 
obtained  sometime  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  because  some  countries  have 
not  quite  been  able  to  export  as  much 
as  they  were  entitled  to  export. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Then,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman.  Is  there  one  Iota  of 
price  control  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  at  aU.  Not  at  all,  I 
assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT    OmOtED    BT    MR.    MNDLBT 

Mr.  PINDLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FrNDLrrr-On 
page  3,  Une  19.  after  "1962"  strike  the  pe- 
riod, and  add  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  bwoom  may  be 
appropriated  under  thla  Act  xintll  the  Presi- 
dent, by  publication  In  the  Federal  Register, 
first  certifies  that  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  wUl  not  result  In  Increased  coffee 
prices  to  the  United  States  consumers." 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  The  UJ3.  consumer 
can  with  good  Justification  be  concerned 
over  the  language  of  the  communication 
from  the  President  in  which  he  stated 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  was  to  prevent 
a  sharp  drop  in  coffee  prices.  As  we  are 
an  importing  nation  for  coffee,  the  con- 
siuner certainly  has  something  at  stake 
here. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded,  but  I  am  also 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  drafters  of 
the  Constitution  never  intended  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  completely 
separated  from  foreign  policy  or  from 
the  development  of  agreements  or 
treaties.  We  should  fulfill  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  We  have  such  a 
responsibility  before  us  today  in  the  form 
of  an  authorization  bill.  It  is  quite 
proper  that  we  consider  amendments  to 
an  authorization  bill  which  will  protect 
the  interests  of  the  consumers.  This 
amendment  of  mine  would  simply  re- 
quire that  the  President  clarify  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  his  Judg- 
ment  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
would  not  result  in  Increased  coffee  prices 
for  U.S.  consumers. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


First  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  certainly  can  under- 
stand the  gentl^uan's  concern  imxI  de- 
sire to  do  what  can  be  done  through  this 
legislation  or  otherwise  to  protect  the 
American  consumers  from  unreasonable 
price  increases,  not  only  for  coffee  but 
for  any  other  commodity  that  Is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  purchase.  I  join  the 
gentl»nan  in  that  expressed  desire  and 
hope. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  the  gentlonan 
Just  how  Impossible  It  would  be  for  the 
President  to  operate  under  the  amend- 
ment that  he  suggests.  In  the  first 
place  this  organization  will  expect  about 
20  percent  of  its  total  operating  cost  to 
come  from  the  United  States,  and  we  so 
limit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  That  would  not  be 
in  excess  of  $100,000  a  year  for  each  of 
these  2  years. 

The  gentleman  says  that  we  cannot 
make  that  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose until  the  President  flrst  certifies  by 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  will 
not  result  in  increased  coffee  prices  to 
U.S.  consumers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  mean,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  know 
whether  you  meant  increased  prices  for 
1  day,  or  1  month,  for  2  months,  or  a 
general  increase,  or  an  average  increase, 
or  is  intended  you  mean  under  this,  be- 
cause, as  I  read  it — and  I  think  he  would 
have  to  take  It  this  way  Uterally— if  the 
price  of  coffee  went  up  one  one-him- 
dredth  of  1  percent  per  pound  to  the 
consumer,  or  he  knew,  or  thought  it  was 
going  to,  or  there  was  any  possibility 
that  it  was  going  to,  he  could  not  afford 
to  certify  that  it  would  not  go  up.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  has  drawn  too 
tight  a  rule  here  for  application  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Congress  in  providing 
for  this  appropriation. 

Certainly  I  could  not  if  I  were  the 
Chief  Executive,  certify  to  the  Congress 
that  under  this,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
for  which  this  appropriation  applied, 
make  a  flat  certiflcation  that  it  would 
not  go  up  or  down  one -hall  of  1  cent  or 
any  such  amount.  You  cannot  do  that, 
and  because  you  cannot  do  It  you  can- 
not certify  it  to  the  Congress  and  you 
cannot  make  the  appropriation.  Maybe 
the  organization  could  operate  without 
the  UJS.  20-percent  share,  and  maybe 
somebody  would  say  that  this  would  be  a 
pretty  good  deal  because  we  paid  more 
than  our  share  in  some  other  organiza- 
tion; I  do  not  know.  But  certainly  I 
do  not  expect  that  we  could  make  an 
appropriation  here  for  this  purpose  next 
year  if  this  particular  amendment 
were  agreed  to.  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  want  to  put  any  Chief  Executive 
in  the  position  of  being  required  to 
certify  to  something  In  advance  that 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  appro- 
priately predlct^-^Here  we  are  saying, 
"Certify  that  there  will  be  no  Increase, 
not  even  one  one-hundredth  of  1  cent 
In  the  price  of  caOce." 

No  man  can  make  that  certiflcation 
about  coffee  or  about  anything  else 
whether  you  have  thla  International 
agreement  or  do  not  have  it. 
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I  would  iirge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  be  de- 
feated because  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
to  consumers  in  this  year,  if  you  took  the 
price  level  of  coffee  in  March  at  68.7 
cents,  that  price  has  risen  between  then 
and  September  to  the  consimiers,  by  less 
than  1  cent,  to  69.6  cents. 

Now,  those  are  fluctuations  that  oc- 
cur any  and  every  year.  Perhaps,  if  one 
will  look  at  the  situation  between  1954 
and  1962,  one  will  find  a  drop  in  the  im- 
port prices  of  green  coffee  from  65.7 
cents  down  to  30.4  cents.  That  is  not 
Just  a  small  fluctuation. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about  initially  are  fluctuations  in 
price  that  occur  eve^y  year  in  the  prices 
of  coffee,  regardless  of  whether  you  have 
an  agreement  or  not.  Here  under  this 
amendment  you  are  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  to  something  that  he  or 
no  other  human  being  can  possibly  pre- 
dict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  relates  to  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
This  bears  on  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  was  trying 
to  bring  out  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  did  not — and  I  think  this  is 
proper  criticism — avail  itself  of  the 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  coffee  field 
In  an  effort  to  gain  information  as  to 
what  these  price  levels  might  be. 

Now,  in  the  President's  letter  which  is 
set  out  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  President  refers  to  putting 
a  floor  under  these  prices  at  the  general 
level  prevailing  in  1962.  Now,  we  know 
what  those  are.  We  also  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  how  much  coffee  is  in  stock 
In  the  warehouses.  It  Is  considerable. 
It  Is  certainly  within  our  judgment  ca- 
pabilities to  estimate  prices  in  1963.  If 
this  coffee  agreement  Is  to  do  what  the 
President  says  he  wants  to  do,  to  try  to 
stabilize  prices,  and  to  some  degree  I 
siispect  it  would  because  it  is  putting  a 
control  over  supply,  then  indeed  the 
President  has  some  judgment  or  can  ex- 
ercise some  judgment  with  intelligence 
as  to  whether  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  would  or  would  not  result  in 
increased  coffee  prices  to  the  United 
States  consumer*  relating  to  his  letter 
and  the  prevailing  prices  in  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  good 
discipline  to  put  in  the  act  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  adopt  it  and  in  a  small  way 
we  will  have  insured  some  protection  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
I  am  not  by  this  amendment  seeking  to 
get  the  President  to  certify  that  coffee 
prices  themselves  will  not  go  up.    They 


certainly  will  fluctuate  even  under  the 
most  carefully  controlled  market. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  that  we  certify 
that  the  effect  of  this  agreement  will  not 
result  in  higher  prices  to  American  con- 
simiers. There  is  an  Important  distinc- 
tion here  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  un- 
reasonable judgment  for  us  to  expect  the 
President  to  make  in  advance  when  he 
seeks  the  appropriation  to  carry  out  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlkv]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr,  Findliy) 
there  were — ayes  59,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8864)  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at 
New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  559,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clenc  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ALGER  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  181,  nays  145,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  200] 
TEAS— 181 


Abernethy 

Ayres 

Boggs 

Addabbo 

Baker 

Boland 

Albert 

Baldwin 

Brademas 

Anderson 

Beckworth 

Brooks 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bell 

Burke 

Ashmore 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Burleson 

AsplnaU 

Blatnlk 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cbelf 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
OolUer 
Cooley 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dayls,  Oa. 
DaTls,  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Bvlns 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felgban 
Plnnegan 
Ftsber 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 
Frledel 
Oallagber 
Qarmats 
Oary 
Oathlngs 
Olnlmo 
Gilbert 
QUI 

Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Grant 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halleck 
Hansen 
Hardy 
Hubert 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Alger 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchlncloss 
Baring 
Bates 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett,  MIcb. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlH,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Flndley 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gibbons 
Glenn 
Goodell 


Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

KUgore 

Klrwan 

Lankford 

Liggett 

Leslnakl 

LlbonaU 

Lloyd 

McFall 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  UI. 

O'Hara.  Mlcb. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Poage 

NAYS— 145 

GoodUng 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

King.  N.T. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Meader 

Michel 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morton 

Moaher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 


Price 

Purcell 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Roush 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

Schneebell  ' 

Se crest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

SUebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

walls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

wirlver 

Slkes 

SUer 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 
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Puqua 

Miller.  Calif. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mllllken 

Griffiths 

Mlnsball 

Hanna 

Morse 

Harding 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Harris 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Harsha 

Pllcher 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Hays 

QuUlen 

Healey 

Rains 

Hoeven 

RandaU 

Hoffman 

Rodlno 

Hoi  in  eld 

Roosevelt 

Jennings 

Roybal 

Johnson,  Wis. 

St  Germain 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Kee 

Saylor 

Kelly 

Schadeberg 

Kcogh 

Scott 

Eaibum 

Selden 

King,  Calif. 

Shelley 

Kluczynskl 

Sheppard 

Knox 

Short 

Laird 

Sickles 

Landrum 

Smith.  Va. 

Latta 

Thompson,  N.J 

Long,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McClory 

Udall 

McCulloch 

utt 

McDowell 

Wallhauser 

Macdonald 

Watson 

Madden 

Watu 

Mallllard 

Weaver 

Martin,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Martin,  Mass. 

Abele 

Ashley 

Avery 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Battln 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Cameron 

Celler 

Clancy 

nawson.  Del 

Oorman 

Cramer 

Dague 

Dawson 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Duncan 

Everett 

Fallon 

Flno 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   annoimced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Utt 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Sickles  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Mr.   Karth   for.   with   Mr.   Camil   against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mi.  Wallhauser 
against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Corman  lor,  with  Mr.  Short  against. 

Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.    Rodlno   for,  with   Mr.  Laird   against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for,  with  Mr.  Knox  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  far,  with  Mr.  Avery  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Kllbiu-n  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Schadeberg 
against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 

Mr.    Dorn   for,   with   Mr.   Cramer   against. 

Mr.  Dent   tor,  with  Mr.   Hoeven  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for.  with  Mr.  MUIlken  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynsjcl  for,  with  Mr.  Burton 
against. 

Mr.  Roybal  far.  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Harsha  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.   Celler  with  Mr.  MallUaitl. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Barry. 
Mr.     Green     of    Pennsylvania    with    Ifr. 
Selden. 


Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Shelley. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.   Harris  with   Mr.  O'Brien   of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mrs.  Kee, 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PiNDLrrl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
amendment  offered  to  H.R.  8864 — an 
amendment  intended  to  protect  the  U.S. 
consimier — It  was  my  observation  that 
the  division  vote  showed  solid  support 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
watched  carefully  during  the  chairman's 
count,  and  I  did  not  observe  a  single 
Member  on  the  Democratic  side  rising 
in  support  of  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  have  required 
that  the  President  certify  that  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  will  not  re- 
sult in  higher  coffee  prices  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers before  appropriation  of  sums  for 
this  legislation  can  be  authorized. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  within  5 
legislative  days  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  advise  us  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week  and  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day following  the  announcement  of  the 
program. 

In  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  Monday  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day. 


There  are  six  bills  to  be  considered 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2512,  clarifying  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while 
attending  or  instructing  at  National 
Guard  schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3005,  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  an  alien  must  make  a  declaration  of 
Intention  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  before 
he  may  be  enlisted  or  appointed  in  a 
Reserve  component. 

H.R.  2988,  participation  by  Armed 
Forces  in  international  sports  activities. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  to  increase 
the  amount  available  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  advances  for 
planned  public  works. 

H.R.  8135,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  public  recre- 
ational facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reser- 
voir area,  Canadian  River  project,  Texas. 

S.  1868,  amending  the  Adult  Indian 
Vocational  Training  Act. 

On  Monday  the  1964  appropriation  bill 
for  military  construction  will  be  called 
up  for  consideration. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called  and  also  the  1964  public  works 
appropriation  bill  will  be  considered. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  S.  777,  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usu£il  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 


DISPENSING   WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  obJecti<». 


BETTER  LITERATURE  FOR  YOUTH 
WEEK 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  uxianimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Michigan,  there  is  a  movement  among 
citizen  groups  and  individuals  to  drive 
out  the  disseminators  of  obscene  litera- 
ture by  promoting  parent  interest  and 
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strong    enforcement    of    antiobscenlty 
stAtutes. 

These  Michigan  dti^gis  realize  that 
there  are  unscrupulous  Americans  who 
would  sell  out  the  youth;  of  our  Nation 
for  their  own  personal  gain. 

Realizing  the  immensity  of  the  porno- 
graphic problem,  the  Metropolitan  De- 
troit Council  on  Better  Youth  Literature 
haa  announced  plans  for  Better  Litera- 
ture for  Youth  Week  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan  from  November  10 
to  16. 

During  this  week,  public  attention  will 
be  focused  on  the  menace  of  salacious 
material.  Parents  will  be  asked  to  en- 
courage their  children  to  read  better 
literature. 

As  the  father  of  five  children.  I  fully 
sympathize  with  the  efforts  and  strong 
determination  of  these  Michigan  parents, 
and  other  Interested  adults,  to  win  the 
battle  against  smutty  propagators  of 
filth. 

But  the  problem  does  not  stop  at  the 
Michigan  State  line.  Vice  experts  op- 
erate nationwide  and  on  a  full-time 
basis.  They  seek  to  demoralize  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  subject  the 
high  standards  of  our  society  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule. 

The  amazing  part  of  this  whole  situa- 
tion is  that  many  parents  are  often 
apathetic  or  unaware  of  this  deplorable 
condition.  While  they  sit  at  home  lec- 
turing their  young  sons  and  daughters 
on  the  advantages  of  high  moral  stand- 
ards, the  "smut  men"  creep  up  to  their 
doorsteps  and  leave  their  vile  garbage 
in  the  family  mailbox. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  tn  the  sale  of  pornographic  ma- 
terial. Literature,  marked  "for  adults 
only".  Is  being  purchased  by  our  teen- 
agers. Indicating  a  breakdown  in  home 
hfe  and  an  inadequate  environment. 
This  squalid  material  glorifies  crime  and 
rebellion.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
crime  rate  and  the  sale  of  pornographic 
material  are  rising  together— and  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  in  three 
ways :  First,  a  strong  Interest  on  the  part 
of  parents;  second,  strong  legislation, 
and  third,  strong  enforcement. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  many 
civic  groups  and  citizens  who  are  working 
to  protect  the  moral  welfare  of  American 
youth.  Parents  In  Michigan  and  other 
States  are  asking  police,  legislators,  and 
judges:  "why  should  r  not  be  protected 
in  the  right  to  keep  filth  and  poison  from 
the  hands  of  my  children?" 

Many  Detrolters  remember  the  father 
whose  little  0-3rear-old  daughter  was 
assaulted  and  slain  by  a  man.  Greatly 
bereaved,  he  said,  "I  can't  blame  the  man 
as  much  as  the  society  which  produced 
him.  It's  8  society  that  allows  Its  young 
people  to  read  and  distribute  the  worse 
sort  of  pornography." 

Thank  Gtod  there  are  concerned  citi- 
zens— concerned  about  the  vagueness  of 
our  statutes,  the  lack  of  strict  enforce- 
ment, the  apathy  of  the  American  public. 
They  are  calling  for  personal  and  com- 
munity action. 

American  parents  should  resp<md  to 
this  appeal  by  following  this  Ihre-polnt 


program  for  the  annihilation  of  the  smut 
program : 

First.  Create  a  healthy  home  life  and 
encourage  good  reading  habits. 

Second.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
salacious  material — report  offenses  to 
police. 

Third.  Back  your  local  police  depart- 
ment when  it  tries  to  enforce  the  ob- 
scenity statutes. 

Fourth.  Support  realistic  penalties  and 
strict  local  ordinances. 

Fifth.  If  you  receive  salacious  material, 
report  it  to  the  Port  Office  Department 
because  the  Department  has  to  have  a 
complaint  before  it  can  initiate  action 
against  the  filth  merchants  who  are  using 
first-class  mail  privileges. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  positive  action 
will  be  imdertaicen  by  all  Americans. 
Total  cooperation  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  wipe  out  this  menace  to  society. 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  operate  the  country's  schools, 
businesses,  government,  and  other  insti- 
tutions with  a  moral  understanding  and 
a  high  sense  of  decency.  We  must  rein- 
force the  high  principles  of  our  society 
through  good  literature,  and  we  must 
advocate  tasteful,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural reading  habits  for  all  Americans. 

I  salute  the  men  and  women  in  Michi- 
gan who  are  responsible  for  "Better 
Literature  for  Youth  Week"  because, 
through  their  positive  action,  the  public 
will  become  aware  of  the  horrors  of  por- 
nography. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  AND 
SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  j)oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  late 
concerning  the  freedom  from  Federal 
controls  of  many  of  the  products  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  the  highlight  of 
such  discussion  being  the  allegation  that 
in  particular  the  livestock  Industry  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  farming 
to  remain  "free  from  Government  con- 
trol and  subsidy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  livestock  in- 
dustry has  been  free  of  control,  the  rec- 
ord does  not  show  it  free  of  subsidy. 
And,  if  that  industry  has  historically 
been  opposed  to  Government  help,  It  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  rewriting  his- 
tory, because  It  is  asking  for  Govern- 
ment help.  Growers  and  feeders  of  beef 
cattle  are  petitioning  the  legislative  and 
administrative  branches  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  siipply  management-price 
support  program.  They  would  achieve 
It  through  governmental  action  in  cut- 
ting back  imports  of  beef. 

For  many  years  cattlemen  have  been 
held  up  as  shining  examples,  by  them- 
selves and  others,  as  the  undefeated 
champions  in  the  area  of  resistirkg  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  cattlemen  have  cited  their  virility 
and  versatility  and  courage  as  vlrtaes 


that  might  well  be  copied  by  others  in 
resisting  the  siren  song  of  subsidy.  They 
are  on  record  with  consistent  opposition 
to  Government  programs  afTecting  other 
areas  of  agriculture  like  those  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat — and  on  record  against 
the  shift  of  land  from  row  crops  to  new 
uses,  like  grazing. 

But  now  the  growers  and  feeders  of 
beef  want  Government  interference  with 
a  law  they  have  treasm^d  ever  since 
they  chased  sheepherders  down  the  old 
Chisholm  Trail— the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  want  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  processed  beef  in 
order  to  increase  demand  for  what  ob- 
viously is  an  oversupply  of  fed  beef. 

We  are  not,  it  appears  importing 
filets  or  sirloin  steaks  or  pot  roasts  from 
abroad  for  the  Nation's  dinner  tables 
and  outdoor  grills.  What  we  are  buying 
from  abroad  in  increasing  volume  is  the 
type  of  beef  that  goes  into  processed 
meats,  like  frankfurters — and  these  im- 
ports are  related  in  substantial  degree  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  that  type  of  beef  here  at 
home  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  can  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  pose 
as  an  expert  on  production  distribution, 
feeding,  slicing  and  sale  of  beef.  If  I 
qualify  at  all  as  a  beef  expert  it  is  at  the 
household  budget  and  taste  levels,  as  a 
buyer  and  consumer.  This  is  a  classi- 
fication held  by  the  majority  of  my  fel- 
low citizens. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  house- 
wives who  seek  to  give  their  families 
varied  and  nutritious  diets  within  the 
framework  of  often-limited  budgets  I 
express  the  hope  that  before  any  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action  is  taken 
to  limit  the  total  supply  of  beef  In  our 
markets,  the  impact  of  such  action  upon 
our  consumers  win  be  given  thorough 
study. 

The  "let-'em-eat-cake"  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  some  representatives  of  the 
beef  cattle  industry — those  who  contend 
consumers  will  turn  to  more  steaks  and 
roasts  if  there  is  a  cut  in  the  supply 
and  a  boost  in  the  price  of  processed 
beef — does  not  impress  me.  The  family 
on  a  used-car  budget  does  not  buy  a 
new  Cadillac  Just  because  there  are  no 
second-hand  cars  available  at  reason- 
able prices. 

I  repeat:  If  the  Government  is  to  se- 
riously study  action  In  relationship  to 
restriction  of  imports,  let  the  study  in- 
clude the  effect  such  action  would  have 
on  our  Nation's  consumers. 

Frankly.  I  have  not  shared  the  beef 
cattle  industry's  opposition  to,  or  fear 
of,  a  cooperative  role  for  Government  in 
agriculture  or  in  any  other  area  where 
Government  can  help  people  reach 
worthwhile  objectives  they  cannot 
achieve  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  accept  without  question  the 
claim  made  by  many  outspoken  repre- 
sentatives of  cattlegrowers  and  feeders 
that  they  have  been  able  to  get  along 
just  wonderfully  up  to  now  without  any 
Government  help. 

Under  the  FMeral  program  now  known 
as  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
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since  1936,  have  Invested  more  than  $5 
billion  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  privately  owned  farms  and 
ranches.  Around  60  percent  of  this 
total,  or  better  than  $3  billion,  has  gone 
into  financing  conservation  practices 
applicable  to  livestock  farms  and 
ranches. 

I  realize  conservation  has  achieved  a 
status  in  our  society  comparable  to 
motherhood,  childhood  and  together- 
ness— and  I  have  no  objection  to  such 
status  for  conservation.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  good  thing.  And  I  know  that  farmers 
and  ranchers  match  from  their  own 
pockets  most  of  the  subsidies  they  receive 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  carrying 
out  soil  and  water  conservation  practices. 
Neither  do  I  need  to  be  told  these  prac- 
tices are  an  investment  in  the  Nation's 
future,  guaranteeing  well-maintained 
natural  resources  and  food  production 
potential  for  our  great-great-grand- 
children. 

But  let  us  face  it.  with  the  hope  that 
cattlemen  will  start  facing  it,  too:  There 
are  immediate  benefits  from  this  type  of 
Federal  subsidy  in  terms  of  more  profit- 
able production.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  if  the  cattlemen  would  say 
thanks  to  the  taxpayers  for  $3  billion 
instead  of  saying  they  neither  receive 
nor  want  Government  help. 

What  have  taxpayers  done  to  make  a 
better  life  for  people  and  for  cows  on 
farms  and  ranches? 

In  the  period  1936-62  taxpayers  have 
helped  construct  207,000  wells  for  live- 
stock water  on  farms  and  ranches  at  a 
cost  of  $76,423,000.  They  have  helped 
construct  1,414,000  reservoirs  for  live- 
stock water  at  a  cost  of  $254,744,000. 
They  have  helped  pipe  livestock  water 
over  distances  totaling  49,095,000  linear 
feet  at  a  cost  of  $12,737,000. 

There  are  other  practices  on  privately 
owned  lands  in  which  costs  have  been 
shared  by  the  Federal  Treasury  over  the 
1936-62  period,  such  as  $50,949,000  worth 
of  improvement' of  cover  on  rangeland 
and  $4,076,000  worth  of  tillage  operations 
on  pasture  and  range  and  $2,547,000 
worth  of  stocktrall  construction  running 
40,649,000  linear  feet. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  var- 
ious State  departments  of  agriculture, 
billions  of  dollars  in  tax  funds  have  been 
expended  in  research  and  action  pro- 
grams related  to  eradication  and  cure 
of  livestock  diseases — and  in  research 
leading  to  increasing  the  efficiency,  and 
profits,  of  livestock  producers. 

The  1964  budget  proposal  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  called  for 
more  than  $18  million  to  finance  research 
in  animal  husbandry  and  animal  diseases 
and  parasites,  and  another  $34  million 
for  animal  disease  control  and  eradica- 
tion. 

Not  long  ago  taxpayers  put  $15  million 
Into  the  construction  of  the  world's  best 
animal  disease  laboratory  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

Naturally,  the  livestock  industry  could 
not  have  done  these  things  for  itself — 
such  research  and  action  programs  are 
logical,  worthwhile  responsibilities  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  Fur- 
thermore, consiuners  have  benefited  and 


will  ben^t  in  terms  of  more  and  better 
foods — foods  that  are  free  of  many 
health  hazards  faced  by  earlier  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  But  these  State  and 
Federal  expenditures  have  brought  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  beef  producers,  too, 
and  as  such  represent  Government  help. 

Along  with  the  Interests  of  producers 
and  consumers,  I  believe  our  national 
posture  In  relationship  to  foreign  trade 
in  agricultural  products  should  get  a 
hard  look  before  action  is  taken  to  re- 
strict impwrts. 

How  would  we  look  waging  a  "chicken 
war"  with  the  Common  Market  for  free- 
dom in  trade  that  will  permit  greater 
exports  of  one  farm  product  while  con- 
ducting a  "cow  war"  with  other  nations 
aimed  at  limiting  trade  in  another  farm 
product.  Maybe  a  reconciliation  can 
be  achieved  proving  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction that  what  is  good  for  the  wish- 
bone is  bad  for  the  T-bone  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  achieving  a  ridiculous  plctiu* 
of  our  trade  aims,  I  certainly  hope  so. 

We  need  a  vigorous,  profitable  beef 
cattle  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
if  Government  has  to  lend  a  hand  to 
meet  that  need  I  am  for  Government 
help. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  fair  and  full  hear- 
ing of  the  industry's  case  for  Govern- 
ment help  in  the  beef  import  area. 

I  only  want  our  consumers  to  have  a 
hearing,  too,  along  with  those  who  value 
consistency  in  our  foreign  trade  policies. 

To  this  I  would  add  the  hope  the  cat- 
tlemen will,  in  the  days  ahead,  demon- 
strate a  little  more  understanding,  a  lit- 
tle more  compassion,  as  they  look  at  the 
requests  of  other  groups  for  Federal  aid — 
and  show  a  little  more  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  they  have  received 
from  State  and  Federal  taxpayers. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  a 
student  had  to  sum  up  U.S.  foreign  policy 
from  the  year  1945  through  today,  he 
could  research  his  assignment  by  merely 
reading  the  records  of  our  so-called  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  aid  has  been  foreign  policy. 

Occasionally,  we  have  been  temporarily 
diverted  by  a  brushfire  crisis  which,  as 
likely  as  not,  was  ignited  or  at  least 
fanned  by  foreign  aid  itself.  But  the  one 
constant  factor  in  UJS.  foreign  policy 
during  all  these  years  is  foreign  aid. 

In  imderwriting  this  policy  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  given  away  our 
rapidly  depleting  natural  resources  and 
our  priceless  and  irreplaceable  human 
productivity  to  the  time  of  $120  billion. 

Thus  we  have  clumsily  tried  to  reward 
our  friends. 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  placate  our 
enemies. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  Influence 
neutrals. 


Thus  we  have  created  and  sustained 
new  nations,  many  of  whom  criticize  and 
condemn  us  and  vote  against  us  in  world 
forums. 

Our  foreign  aid  foreign  policy  has  been 
singularly  vmsuccessf  ul  except  in  isolated 
instances  of  such  rarity  and  relative  im- 
portance as  to  make  them  hard  to  recall. 

Neither  political  party  must  bear  the 
blame  alone,  for  they  are  equally  respon- 
sible for  this  one-track -mind  foreign 
policy.  The  present  administration  is 
continuing  the  policies  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  which  adopted  those  of 
the  Tnmian  administration. 

The  countless  disillusionments  and 
failures  of  foreign  aid  have  been  recited 
in  recent  debates.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
peat them  now.  But  we  shall  have  an- 
other chance  to  call  a  halt  to  this  anemic 
foreign  policy  when  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  to  the 
House,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  kill 
it  for  good. 

Foreign  aid  foreign  policy  has  got  to 
go  if  the  United  States  is  to  achieve  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  our  Con- 
stitution grants  to  the  President  virtually 
sole  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  Senate  has  very  lim- 
ited "advise  and  consent"  authority  and 
the  House  holds  the  piwse  strings,  how- 
ever loosely. 

But  it  se«ns  to  me  that  in  our  free 
society  and  imder  our  form  of  govern- 
ment It  behooves  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  private  citizens  as  well,  to  S4}ply 
themselves  and  their  best  thinking  to 
national  problems  of  major  importance. 
The  development  of  new  foreign  policy 
for  our  country  is  not  merely  important; 
it  is  imperative.  We  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  to  drift  down  the  shallow 
stream  of  foreign  aid  foreign  policy, 
without  permanently  and  perhaps  fa- 
tally damaging  oin-  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  is  twofold: 

First.  Miase  out  foreign  aid  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1964. 

Second.  In  the  meantime,  put  our  best 
minds  and  best  efforts  to  work  toward 
developing  a  new,  imaginative  foreign 
policy  aimed  at  regaining  American  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  in  world  affairs. 


OUR  WATER  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
able  address  covering  the  whole  subject 
of  our  water  resources  in  the  national 
defense  was  delivered  by  an  outstanding 
student  on  the  subject  of  waterways  in 
the  country,  the  Honorable  Henry  Hol- 
land Buckman.  of  Florida,  president  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  profitable 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  read 
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this  very  tnfonn&tiTe  and  Interertlns  ad- 
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(An  address  deUrered  before  tha  SOtti  Annual 
CooTentlon  of  tb«  Tntonrt  Kmptr*  Wmtar- 
vajrs  Aaaodation  at  PcrUand.  Oreg..  Noy. 
5.  1963.  by  Henry  Hniland  BucJcman.  pjreal- 
dent,  Uia  Katlooai  Riven  and  Harbors 
CongresB) 

"What  wouM  thU  city  b«  without  the 
rlTer?"  The  question  might  be  fairly  asked 
of  Portland,  of  JaduonvUIe.  of  St.  Louis, 
of  London,  or  of  most  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  worM.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
far  as  the  hlstortcal  record  goes.  It  was  first 
asked  with  respect  to  the  dty  of  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  time  was  the  year  S39 
before  Christ,  and  the  man  who  asked  the 
question  was  the  Persian  conqueror  of  lieso- 
potamla.  Cyrus  the  Great. 

His  chief  of  staff  had  just  assured  hlnx 
that  the  forUflcattons  of  the  dty  were  such 
that  they  could  not  be  stormed,  and  had 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  tremendoos  re- 
sources which  the  regent,  Belsha^nr.  had 
at  his  command  within  th«  walls;  men  and 
armament,  and  supplies  sufficient  to  with- 
stand an  Indefinite  siege. 

"And  yet,"  said  Cyrus,  "What  would  this 
city  be  without  the  river?"  And  he  set  his 
conquering  troops  in  motion,  and  arriving 
at  a  point  some  distance  upstream  from 
Babylon,  he  directed  his  engineers  to  ex- 
caTste  for  the  river  a  bypass  channel  around 
the  dty.  "Rien  the  river  flowed  around  and 
away  from  the  city  Instead  of  through  It  as 
formerly.  And  within  a  matter  of  days 
Babylon  surrendered  without  fighting,  and 
thus  passed  forever  from  history  as  the 
mightiest  city  of  western  Asia. 

1  hare  recited  this  bit  of  history  In  order 
to  Invite  yoar  attention  to  the  essentiality 
of  the  Pan  development  and  use  of  cmr  water 
resources  with  a  view  to  their  employment 
In  defense,  the  pragmatic  recognition  of 
which  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

Tour  convention  this  year  is  dedicated 
to  the  theuM:  "Thirty  Tears  c^  Leadership." 
And  well  may  It  be.  The  leadership  of  this 
organization  and  Its  sister  grouin  In  the 
Northwest  has  set  a  shining  mark  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  With  your  support 
such  men  as  Herb  West.  Marshall  Dana,  and 
a  host  of  others  have  made  yoiir  accompllah- 
ments  In  the  basins  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  Snake  enviable  throughout  the  land. 

Today,  by  your  leave,  I  stunmon  that 
splendid  leadership  to  new  endeavor — the 
planned  relation  of  the  use  and  conservatloD 
of  our  wato-  resources  to  the  dafanaa  of  our 
country. 

We  have  stumbled  across  the  threshold 
of  a  new  age  of  mankind.  The  faint  shadows 
outlined  on  the  photographic  platea  of 
Madam  Curie  by  that  small  bottle  of  ura- 
nium salt  50  years  ago  have  spread  and  dark- 
ened the  entire  world,  and  "wa  see  through 
a  glass,  darkly."  The  unlocking  of  thM  atom 
has  definitely  conditioned  the  futiire  of  the 
race,  and  possibly  Its  end.  But  the  Instinct 
for  self-preservation  may  yet  prevent  the 
terminal  nuclear  war.  And  while  this  pos- 
sibility exists,  it  behooves  ns  to  consider  the 
Inevitable  continuation  of  recurrent  war  and 
the  effect  of  atomic  power  upon  such  warfare. 

Outside  erf  scientific  and  military  circles, 
our  people  have  focused  their  attention  al- 
most exclusively  on  that  potentiality  of 
atomic  power  to  devastate  great  areas  and 
peculations.  The  military  men  and  the  en- 
gineers, however,  while  giving  that  aepect  of 
the  new  energy  source  Ms  full  sliare  of  recog- 
nition, are  very  much  alive  to  the  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  nature  at  warfare  and 
the  meaning  of  strategy  which  are  even  now 
nascent  in  our  first  attenapts  to  harneas  these 
forces  o€  hitherto  undreamed  of  mn^piltude. 
It  is  Just  possible  that  the  object  of  war  may 


continue  to  be  submission  rather  than 
destruction. 

This  organization  has  been  well  named 
the  "Inland  Empire  Waterways  AssodattOD." 
I  say  "has  been"  because  the  great  area  of 
which  your  membership  is  representative  la 
no  longer  "inland"  in  the  strategic  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Polaris-firing  type  of  sub- 
marine has  moved  you  as  near  the  coast  as 
any  of  the  seaside  towns  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  There  is  not  a  square  mile  of  your 
tributary  basins  in  Wyoming,  Montans, 
Idaho,  Washington,  or  Oregon  that  is  not  an 
easy  target  for  a  Polarls-t3rpe  mlssUe  fired 
from  a  submarine  hundreds  at  miles  out  in 
the  Piciflc.  However,  such  craft  could  not 
consistently  operate  against  this  area  were 
they  not  driven  by  nuclear  power.  And  here 
there  Is  revealed  an  early  demonstration  of 
the  Indirect  use  at  nuclear  power  to  subdue 
rather  than  to  destroy  an  enemy.  Its  Im- 
plications as  to  the  place  of  aeapower  In 
world  politics  are  far  reaching.  Its  implica- 
tions for  the  policy  of  your  organization  are 
hardly  lees  so.  No  loogcr  can  you  prudently 
allot  to  ocean  water  resources  a  secondary 
place  In  your  programs.  n]>on  the  ablUty  of 
you  and  all  of  us  to  effectively  use  this  re- 
source for  defense  can  well  depend  our 
survival. 

Let  me  digress  briefly  to  set  forth  some  at 
the  salient  facts  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
ot  the  nuclear-powered  submarine.  Today, 
the  most  reliable  authorities  report  Russia  as 
having  (^>erahle  upward  of  450  submarines 
including  an  unknown  number  which  are 
driven  by  nuclear  power.  Our  own  fleet  is 
reported  to  be  inferior  In  numbers,  although 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  nu- 
dcar-powered  craft  are  not  equal  or  superior 
to  those  ot  the  Russians.  At  the  period  of 
their  greatest  sUength  in  World  War  II,  the 
Germans  were  able  to  keep  on  patrol  less 
than  150  submarines.  These  had  an  average 
cruising  period  of  no  more  than  a  few  weelca, 
and  an  average  underwater  speed  of  lees  than 
15  knots.  Contrast  this  with  the  modem 
nuclear-powered  subnuulne  with  a  cruising 
period  of  many  months  and  an  iinderwater 
speed  of  30  knots  or  mcse.  AikI  yet  the  com- 
paratively Inferior  German  U-boat  came  so 
near  to  winning  the  Second  World  War  that 
the  issue  h\ing  In  the  balance  for  some  time. 
In  the  short  sp.ice  of  90  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor  It  sank  substantially  our  entire  mer- 
chant fleet  In  the  gulf-Atlantic  lanes,  some 
167  tankers  and  cargo  vessels.  This  forced 
the  coastwise  traffic  overland,  ail  but  crip- 
pled our  railroads,  and  ImpKised  petroleiun 
rationing  throu^out  the  Bast. 

Since  that  time  our  Navy  has  devised  new 
and  improved  vreapons  and  tactics  tor  com- 
bating the  submarine.  But  no  Informed 
souree  will  dismiss  the  tremendous  threat 
posed  by  the  Russian  submarine  fleet,  espe- 
daily  as  It  la  increasingly  brought  up-to- 
date  by  nuclear-powered  replacements.  W^e 
cannot  prudently  overlook  the  possibility 
that  eventually  siuface  craft,  both  battle 
and  cargo,  can  become  obsolete.  Such  an 
eventuality  Is  not  at  all  unlikely.  Until  the 
advent  of  the  nuclear-powered  cargo-carry- 
ing submarine  or  the  nuclear -powered  cargo- 
carrying  airplane,  the  supply  of  a  large  over- 
sea expeditionary  force  may  become  Im- 
poeslble.  We  can  move  men  overseas  on  a 
limited  scale  by  airlift,  but  we  cannot  sup- 
ply 200  divisions  in  Europe  or  Asia  by  fuel- 
powered  planes.  If  and  when  large-scale 
oocupatl<Ri  becomes  impossible,  the  attack 
will  take  the  exdiislve  form  of  bombing, 
and  this  will  lead  inerltably  to  the  nuclear 
debacle.  Thus  transport  may  be  the  key  to 
survival. 

Nine  years  ago  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  constituted  a  spedal  com- 
mittee to  study  tha  feaslbaity  and  advisa- 
bility of  plans  for  converting  the  Panama 
Canal  to  a  aea-Ievel  waterway  in  order  to  re- 
move the  possibility  of  its  closure  by  enemy 
action  against  the  locks  or  the  Gatun  Dam. 


The  committee  consisted  of  three  engineers, 
a  former  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  a  retired  ad- 
miral at  the  VS.  Navy.  After  3  years  of 
study,  the  committee  found  the  plans  feasi- 
ble and  advlsatde,  and  sent  Its  report  to 
Oongress.  This  is  House  Document  440,  84th 
Congress.  3d  session.  I  conunend  it  to 
your  attention.  And  yet,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  would  not  have  signed  that  report 
bad  I  then  known  of  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  the  modem  submarine.  Por  it 
has  now  become  a  debatable  question 
whether.  In  a  future  world  war,  cargo  sur- 
face vessels  will  be  able  to  reach  either  end 
ot  canal,  regardless  of  i^ether  or  not  it  can 
be  kept  open.  Tou  may  recall  that  during 
the  period  of  German  ascendancy  In  North 
Africa  during  World  War  n,  the  British  were 
never  able  to  get  a  supply  ship  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Sues  Canal.  Until  the  defeat  ot  Piommel, 
they  could  not  supply  Crete  without  stagger- 
ing losses  to  their  convoys.  In  some  cases 
theae  ran  to  more  than  90  percent. 

The  record  of  World  War  n  In  America 
shows  that  40  percent  of  all  supply  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  had  to  move  via  Pana- 
ma, the  railroads  hsvlng  reached  the  limit 
of  their  eapadty  on  hauling  the  remaining 
60  percent.  In  the  Bast,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  90  percent  of  the  petroleum  for  the 
Atlantic  States  supply  was  moving  (as  it 
does  today)  by  tanker  via  the  ocean  route 
between  Cuba  and  Florida.  When  this  move- 
ment was  almost  Inunediately  denied  us  by 
enemy  submarines,  as  much  of  this  tonnage 
as  possible  had  to  be  moved  overland,  and 
we  did  without  the  rest  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  dvUlan  war  effort  even  with  the 
help  of  rationing. 

Tou  in  the  Pacific  coast  area  are  threat- 
ened also  with  a  supply  crisis  throxigh  the 
cutting  of  your  rail  connections  with  the 
midcontlnent.  There  are  only  six  junction 
points  between  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
borders  through  which  must  pass  the  entire 
rail  trafllc  to  and  from  the  west  coast.  All 
of  these  are  within  easy  range  of  Polaris- 
type  sulxnarlne  attack  from  far  out  in  the 
Pacific.  The  closure  of  the  Panama  Canal  or 
the  Inability  of  surface  cargo  vessels  to  reach 
that  waterway  would  create  a  critical  sltua- 
tlc«  in  your  area.  The  concurrent  rupture 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  rail  junctions 
could  mean  disaster. 

I  think  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  this 
matter  of  transportation  to  warrant  my  in- 
viting your  very  serious  consideration  of  a 
policy  which  will  recognize  the  necessity  for 
(a)  the  fullest  practicable  development  of 
our  Inland  waterways  for  navigation,  and  (b) 
a  more  comprehensive  and  accelerated  effort 
to  produce  practicable  nuclear  powered  un- 
derwater and  aircraft  cargo  cairiers. 

Of  equal  and  even  more  basic  Importance 
to  our  defense  Is,  of  course,  the  development 
of  our  water  resotucea  to  meet  wartime  de- 
mands arising  from  biological  and  Industrial 
needs.  The  obvious  fact  of  the  need  for 
adequate  water  to  sustain  anlnoal  and  vege- 
table life  requires  no  comment  beyond  the 
reminder  that  the  concentration  of  pollu- 
tion in  our  surface  waters  from  both  Indus- 
trial and  organic  waste  Is  increasing  faster 
than  the  existing  supply  of  available  pota- 
ble water.  We  must  reverse  this  trend  be- 
fore too  long  a  time,  or  see  a  definite  weak- 
ening of  our  defense  potential. 

Less  evident,  but  equally  real  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  increasing  our  capability  to  sup- 
ply increased  amounts  of  water  for  power 
generation  and  Industrial  use  In  wartime. 
The  manufacture  of  woodpulp  and  tbe 
chemical  industries  are  only  two  examples 
of  iisers  of  enonnous  amounts  of  water.  A 
single  Industrial  plant  can  In  many  cases 
require  aa  much  clean  water  as  a  dty  of 
a  million  Inhahltanta.  Aside  from  water 
used  by  Industry  for  heat  exchange.  Indus- 
trial   use    ordinarily    results    In    significant 
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pollution.  In  general,  the  largest  Industrial 
users  of  water  are  the  basic  industries.  With 
the  advent  of  war  their  requirements  e:q>and 
almost  overnight. 

Finally,  there  is  the  essential  need  for 
reserve  storage  of  water  sufficient  to  meet 
defense  requirements  for  hydroelectric  pow- 
er in  wartime.  On  the  face  of  available  sta- 
tistics our  situation  In  this  respect  appears 
to  be  fairly  good.  But  this  aspect  is  mis- 
leading. Currently  the  country  is  generat- 
ing per  month  a  grand  total  of  approximately 
81  billion  kilowatt-hoiu^  including  both 
public  and  privately  owned  plants,  both  fuel 
and  water  power.  Of  this  total  about  1514 
billion,  or  19 '^  percent  is  hydroelectric  pow- 
er. Under  normal  conditions  of  rainfall  our 
combined  storage  represents  an  output  ca- 
pablUty  of  about  20  percent  in  excess  of  this. 
However,  this  is  not  a  comprehensive  view. 
The  current  c^>abUlty  of  our  reservoirs  Is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  normal  rainfall. 
The  demand  Is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  operating  hours  of  the  consximer 
plants.  The  advent  of  a  world  war  would 
very  greatly  Increase  this  demand,  probably 
by  more  than  25  percent.  The  Increase 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  labor,  material 
and  power  available.  PlanU  normally  work- 
ing one  shift  would,  so  far  as  practicable  go 
to  two-  or  three-shift  operaUon.  With  ovu- 
reserve  storage  wiped  out.  any  widespread 
decrease  in  normal  rainfall  would  corre- 
spondingly reduce  our  overall  production  ca- 
pacity.    We  should  have  more  reservoirs. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  as- 
tonish many  of  you  to  learn  that  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  the  law 
has  created  no  agency  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  and  regularly 
reporting  to  Congress  the  probable  wartime 
need  for  facilities  for  transportaUon,  water 
supply  or  hydroelectric  power  In  addiUon 
to  those  now  existing  or  planned.  In  other 
words,  these  chinks  In  our  armor  are  of- 
ficially nobody's  business.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  and  departmental  bureaus 
whose  responsibility  It  is  to  plan  for  the 
most  efficient  wartime  use  of  facilities  now  In 
existence.  But  that  responsibUlty  does  not 
extend  to  the  duty  of  reconunendlng  to 
Congress  additional  facillUes  in  the  fields 
here  under  discussion.  And  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  any  bureau  or  agency 
to  move  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  prescrlt»ed 
functions. 

There  Is.  a  difference  between  defense 
planning  and  defense  preparation.  We 
should  have  a  permanent,  legally  Instituted 
Office  in  the  Department  of  Defense  whose 
duty  It  wUl  be  to  Initiate  and  submit  regu- 
larly to  Congress  through  the  Secretary  in- 
formation and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  provision  for  such  transportaUon, 
hydroelectric  power  and  other  water  re- 
sources, oonservaUon  and  development  facu- 
lties the  creation  of  which  that  Office  may 
have  determined  to  have  significant  value  In 
the  national  defense.  Nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished without  a  definite  objective.  We 
must  know  not  only  what  legislative  provi- 
Blons  are  needed,  but  the  practicability  of 
their  application.  We  are  under  no  delusion 
as  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  We 
must  know  not  only  how  far  we  have  to  go, 
but  whither  we  are  going. 

In  my  hometown  of  Jacksonville  there 
Is  told  a  story  of  an  old  colored  man  who 
was  a  witness  In  an  automobile  accident 
cace.  The  lawyer  conducting  his  examina- 
tion asked  him: 
"Can  you  reculP" 

"Well  Buh,"  answered  the  old  man.  "I  kin 
and  I  calnt." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"Well  sub.  hit's  like  dU.  When  I  drive 
my  mule  along  de  road  and  come  to  one  o* 
acse  signs  de  road  department  puts  up,  I 
kin  read  how  fur,  but  I  calnt  read  whar 
to." 
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We  must  know  not  only  how  far,  but 
where  to. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting nor  do  I  propose  to  suggest  any 
change  whatever  In  the  powers,  duties  or 
functions  of  the  Corpw  of  Engineers  or  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  both  of  which  are 
doing  splendid  work.  But  they  are  not  and 
cannot  be  appropriately  vested  with  the  au- 
thority needed  In  this  Instance.  The  exist- 
ing organization  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment Indicates  that  this  authority  and  this 
responsibility  should  be  lodged  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
proposes  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  In- 
spire legislation  designed  to  constructively 
achieve  the  objectives  I  have  Indicated. 
It  is  my  hope  that  yoxir  organization  will 
do  likewise. 

But  we  shall  not  succeed  if  we  fall  to 
keep  uppermost  In  our  thoughts  those  far 
more  precious  resources  of  the  spirit  which 
are  our  heritage.  We  must  not  forget  that 
courage  and  sacrifice  often  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  must  not  permit  oiu-  yearning  for  peace 
to  weaken  our  determination  to  fight  to  de- 
fend our  country  and  oin- kind.  We  shall  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  those  words  of  Gari- 
baldi to  his  faltering  troops  when  asked 
what  he  could  promise  them.  He  answered — 
"I  promise  you  long  marches,  hunger  and 
cold,  battle,  sudden  death — and  liberty." 


the  whole  world  Is  under  God,  literally,  the 
whole  universe  is  under  God.  But  God  is 
not  only  above  the  country,  he  is  within  It. 
He  is  within  the  people,  government  people, 
and  the  public  too.  This  Nation  was  start- 
ed with  God  as  a  basis.  It  was  started  for 
freedom  of  religion,  not  freedom  from  reli- 
gion. God  was  and  is  the  foundation  of 
thU  country,  but  If  it  gets  to  the  point  where 
people  stop  WOTshlplng  God,  and  eventually 
forget  about  Him,  the  foundation  will  start 
to  crumble  and  the  country  will  go  kaput. 
Then  communism  will  seep  in  and  replace 
the  old  foundation,  then  take  over  the  Gov- 
ernment and  then  pow,  we're  a  Communist 
country  and  then  commtmlsm  will  take  over 
the  world. 

These  people  who  don't  believe  in  God 
have  stood  up  and  said  what  they  wanted 
to.  Now  I  think  the  people  who  do  believe 
In  God  should  stand  up  and  fight  against 
these  other  people.  I'm  saying  what  I  be- 
lieve and  I  hope  many  more  people  stand  up 
and  say  what  they  believe. 


BaXDCrWATEB. 


'  \ 


RONNT  SWIJT. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
BAN 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  today  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency, about  young  people  without  a 
purpose  in  life,  and  about  Irresponsible, 
uncaring  youth.  We  hear  far  too  little 
of  that  very  large  and  responsible  group 
of  youngsters  who  do  indeed  care  and 
who  are  committed  to  assuming  leader- 
ship positions  in  a  great  free  country.  I 
would  like  to  call  Ronny  Swift's  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Ronny  Is 
only  13  years  old  but  he  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  a  national  tradition  and  for 
a  very  large  number  of  American  citizens 
who  are  determined  to  keep  this  Nation 
"under  Grod." 

School  Pratki  Ban's  Impostance 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  Hebald  : 

Tou  must  look  Into  the  future.  "ITie  Su- 
preme Court  decision  about  not  saying  pray- 
ers in  school  isn't  hurting  much  now,  but  In 
the  future  kids  will  think  that  prayer  Isn't 
a  part  of  everyday  life — but  it  is.  Then 
they  11  feel  that  God  Isnt  a  part  of  everyday 
life.  Then  they'll  get  to  the  point  where 
they  won't  go  to  church.  They'll  stop  wor- 
shiping God  and  that's  when  communism 
will  start  preaching  Its  filth  and  lies.  They'll 
start  with  the  people  who  dont  care  about 
God  and  they'll  work  on  them.  Then  com- 
mimlsm  will  be  stronger  and  they'U  work 
on  other  peop>le  and  then  this  Nation  wlU  fall. 

In  the  pledge  of  allegiance  it  says:  "One 
nation,  under  God."  The  two  words  "under 
God"  have  been  added  fairly  recently,  but 
now  some  people  are  talking  about  taking 
them  out.  Why  should  we  take  them  out? 
For  one  thing,  we  just  added  them.  For 
another  thing,   this  Nation  Is  iinder  God. 


WAS  DIEM  MURDERED? 
Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barrt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1963,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  carried  an  article  entitled,  "The 
Edge  of  Chaos"  by  Stanley  Karnow. 
This  article  was  an  excellent  review  of 
the  political  situation  obtaining  in  South 
Vietnam  prior  to  the  coup  against  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem. 

On  page  36  of  this  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  appears  the  headline, 
"Some  Generals  Talk  of  Killing  Diem  To 
Save  Nation."  One  paragraph  of  this 
article  is  especially  pertinent,  I  quote: 

The  rise  to  power  of  the  feared  and  de- 
tested Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  helped  to  crystallize  the 
many  military  elemenu  that  have  long 
plotted  against  the  government.  Until  now 
they  have  hesitated  to  act,  because  they 
lacked  cohesion,  because  they  were  uncer- 
tain of  getting  U.S.  benediction  and  because 
they  feared  the  Communists  would  profit 
from  a  coup.  There  are  several  generals 
among  these  potential  Insurgents,  and  they 
even  include  men  close  to  Dlem's  famUy. 
"But  you've  known  Diem  and  the  Nhus  for 
years."  I  asked  one  of  them.  "How  could 
you  kill  them  In  cold  blood?"  My  friend 
shrugged  sadly.  "We  must  choose  between 
a  few  people  and  a  nation." 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  had  reason  to 
believe  in  September  that  Ngo  Nlnh  Diem 
might  be  killed  by  his  own  military.  Ac- 
cordingly, South  Vietnamese  statements 
to  the  effect  that  President  Diem  was 
murdered  while  resisting  arrest  do  not 
necessarily  hold  water.  I  commend  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, because  it  suggests  that  the 
shooting  of  President  Diem  was  pre- 
meditated. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MacGregor.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Americaixs  paid  special  hcmiage  to  the 
veterans  who  fought  so  valiantly  in  all 
of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  to  preserve  our  heri- 
tage of  freedom. 

Since  the  triumph  over  fascism  in  the 
mid-1940's  our  Nation  has  been  involved 
in  what  is  called  the  cold  war  with 
international  communism.  However,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world  it  is  not  a 
cold  war.  it  is  really  a  hot  war. 

Although  a  state  of  war  has  not  been 
declared.  Americans  are  being  fired  upon. 
Americans  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
and  some  are  missing.  iVmericans  are 
dying  in  such  far-off  places  as  Vietnam 
and  Korea  to  protect  our  way  of  life 
from  those  who  would  bury  us. 

On  November  8,  1963.  1st  Sgt.  William 
Joseph  Everhart.  the  32-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Everhart,  of  Can- 
ton, Kans.,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district,  died  of  wounds  suffered  under 
fire  from  a  hidden  Communist  machine- 
gim  nest  near  the  Cambodian  border  of 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Everhart  was  an  Army  vet- 
eran of  15  years.  He  had  earned  the 
Bronze  Star  fighting  the  Communists  in 
Korea.  He  saw  service  in  Germany,  and 
had  been  in  Vietnam  over  2  years. 

He  is  exemplary  of  American  military 
men  who  throughout  our  history  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  guarantee 
freedom  and  liberty.  Lest  we  forget,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  very  much  a  hot 
war.  The  Department  of  Defense,  as 
of  November  4,  1963.  listed  77  Americans 
dead.  360  wounded  or  injured,  and  5 
missing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  huge  debt,  to  these 
men — and  to  all  those  who  are  on  the 
front  lines  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism. Let  us  think  of  these  Americans 
and  their  personal  conunitments  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  when  our  leaders  sit 
down  with  the  Communists  to  talk  of 
peace  and  relaxing  tensions.  Let  us  re- 
member Communist  tactics  in  Vietnam 
and  Korea  and  Berlin  and  Cuba.  Let 
us  remember  the  common  objectives  of 
international  communism  when  we  con- 
sider trade  expansion  and  foreign  aid 
to  Communist-led  or  Communist-ori- 
ented lands. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rxcord.  I  include  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Sue  Gilmore.  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  which  vividly  illustrates 
the  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
American  way  of  life  practiced  by  Ser- 
geant Everhart : 
DzATB  IN  Combat  Ends   Hopz  or  Soloizs's 

RmTRN    HOME 

(By  SueOllmore) 

Canton. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  PranJE  L.  Everhart 
didn't  expect  their  son  home  for  Christmas. 
He  hadn't  spent  Christmas  Day  with  them 
since  he  Joined  the  Army  15  years  ago. 

William  Joseph  Everhart.  32.  died  Friday 
under  fire  from  a  hidden  Communist  ma- 
chlnegun  nest  near  the  Cambodian  border 
of  Vietnam. 


Joe  was  a  first  sergeant  and  planned  to 
retire  In  6  years.  After  20  years  In  the  serv- 
ice, he  hoped   to  ret\irn  to  ills  home  here. 

He  won't  return.  A  telegram  at  11 :30  p.m. 
Friday  from  Washington.  D.C.,  informed  his 
parents  of  his  death. 

Joe  was  the  7Sth  American  to  die  In  combat 
in  South  Vietnam,  where  he  had  been  the 
past  2  years. 

He  died  In  the  desolate  Darlac  Plateau. 
170  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  around  the 
world  from  his  Kansas  homeland. 

Joe  was  born  July  24,  1931.  In  Canton. 
His  fiimlly  moved  to  the  country  and  he 
started  school  In  Roxbury.  He  attended  high 
school  In  Gypsum  and  Canton. 

Joe  wanted  to  Join  the  Army.  He  en- 
listed at  17.  before  he  finished  high  school, 
and  was  sent  to  Camp  Pope  In  Louisiana 
for  basic  training. 

Joe  saw  a  lot  of  country  in  16  years. 

"I  can't  remember  all  the  places  he  has 
been,"  his  sister,  Mrs.  Max  Ek,  McPherson. 
said.  "But  he  was  In  Germany  a  long  time. 
He  spent  3  years  there  once.  He  was  In  the 
Korean  conflict." 

While  Joe  was  In  Korea,  he  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star.  The  honor  came  to  him 
for  saving  a  man's  life.  He  "brought  a  man 
back  to  safety  under  fire."  his  sister  added. 

But  Joe  never  wrote  much  about  his  ac- 
tivities. 

"He  was  not  the  type  of  person  to  write 
home  about  anything  like  Korea.  He  didn't 
worry  the  folks  with  details."  Mrs.  Ek  said. 

After  Korea.  Joe  went  back  to  Germany 
for  awhile.  He  returned  to  the  States  until 
he  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  "a  little  over  2  years 
ago." 

Joe's  last  letter  came  2  weeks  ago.  It  was 
like  all  the  rest — he  was  more  Interested  In 
Canton.  Kans..  than  In  worrying  his  family 
about  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  most  things  he  did  write  home  about 
were  about  the  family.  He  wrote  often,  con- 
sidering where  he  was,  Mrs.  Ek  said. 

Joe's  whereabouts  were  a  constant  worry 
to  his  parents.  Mrs.  Ek  admitted,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Everhart  never  said  much  about 
their  concern. 

"We  talked  about  Joe  an  awfully  lot  at 
home.  But  when  he  was  home,  we  didn't 
talk  about  Korea  or  the  service.  Because 
he  would  rather  not." 

Mrs.  Ek  doesn't  recall  ever  having  Joe 
home  for  Christmas  since  he  enlisted.  "We 
had  Christmas  early  about  5  years  ago,  so 
he  could  be  with  us  before  he  went  back." 

The  ministers  of  two  Canton  churches, 
the  First  Methodist  and  the  Canton  Chris- 
tian, delivered  the  telegram  Friday  night  to 
the-  family. 

Joe's  family — he  wasn't  married — mostly 
lived  In  McPherson  County.  There  are  three 
brothers,  Lawrence  D.,  Canton,  Charles  R., 
Herington,  and  Richard,  McPherson.  He  has 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  Ek  and  Mrs.  Adam  Opat. 
also  of  McPherson. 

The  telegram  told  them  of  Joe's  death. 
"We  received  no  contact  as  to  what  arrange- 
ment will  be  made."  Mrs.  Ek  said  Sunday.  "If 
possible,  we'll  bring  the  body  back  here  for 
burial. 

"Joe  had  only  5  years  before  he  could  re- 
tire with  20  years.  Last  we  knew  he  was 
going  to  come  back  here  to  live."  Mrs.  Ek 
added. 


FUNDRAISING  PARTY  FOR 
DEMOCRATIC  SENATOR 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  news  story 
carried  on  the  Scripps-Howard  newswire 
yesterday.  It  involves  an  Interesting 
campaign  fundraising  party  to  be  held 
in  this  city  tonight  and  about  which 
the  Honorable  Oliver  P.  Bolton  has 
made  previous  comment  relating  to  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest  involving  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet: 

Washington,  November  13. — Labor  Secre- 
tary W.  Willard  Wlrtz  conceded  today  his 
name  has  been  used  In  maU  urging  lobby- 
ists who  do  business  with  his  Department 
to  attend  a  $100-a-head  fundraising  party 
for  a  Democratic  Senator. 

Wlrtz  said  Invitations  to  the  party  for 
Senator  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams,  Jr., 
of  New  Jersey,  went  to  "25  to  40  persona 
connected  with  trade  associations"  In  Wash- 
ington. 

These  Invitations  were  mailed  out  without 
his  knowledge,  Wlrtz  said. 

He  declined  comment  on  a  followup  let- 
ter asking  the  lobbyists  to  attend  the  party 
because  "Pete  needs  your  help,  needs  It 
badly — and  needs  it  now. 

"I  hope  you  will  let  ub  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  Bill  Wlrtz  that  you  will  be  able 
to  Join  him  on  the  14th."  the  letter  says. 

This  letter  Is  signed  by  John  H.  Sharon, 
an  attorney  In  the  law  firm  of  Clark  Clif- 
ford, who  Is  prominent  In  national  Demo- 
cratic circles. 

The  party  will  be  held  Thursday  night  at 
the  Sheraton  Carlton  Hotel.  Wlrtz  Is  offi- 
cially listed  as  host  but  the  Invitations  re- 
quest that  checks  for  $100  per  person  be 
made  out  to  the  "Washington  Friends  of 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,"  of  which  Sharon 
Is  listed  as  chairman. 

The  affair  first  received  publicity  2  weeks 
ago  when  Representative  Oliver  P.  Bolton, 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  denounced  it  as  "a  new 
low"  in  fund-raising  tactics. 

At  that  time,  however.  Sharon  Insisted 
the  Invitation  list  had  been  carefully 
screened  to  remove  lobbyists,  representatives 
of  trade  associations  and  any  other  persons 
whose  activities  might  Involve  either  Wlrtz 
or  Williams  in  potential  conflicts  of  Interest. 

It  has  now  been  learned,  however,  that  the 
InvMAtlon  and  followup  letter  went  to  a 
number  of  persons  whose  business  dealings 
could  be  affected  both  by  the  Secretary. and 
the  Senator. 

Among  the  recipients,  Informed  sources 
said,  were  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Esso  Research  (a  divi- 
sion of  Hxmible  Oil  Co.)  and  a  group  known 
as  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  conservation. 

Just  how  their  names  got  on  the  list  re- 
mains something  of  a  mystery. 

Walter  Gardner.  Jr..  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Williams,  said  there  waa  "ab- 
solutely no  effort"  to  Include  lobbyists  or 
trade  association  representatives  when  the 
original  invitation  list  was  made  up. 

"The  effort  went  the  other  w«y,"  Gardner 
said.  "Every  reasonable  effort  was  made  to 
eliminate  them.  In  fact,  we  eliminated  a  lot 
of  Williams'  friends  because  somebody 
thotight  they  might  be  so  classified." 

Among  those  eliminated  was  Robert  O. 
(Bobby)  Baker,  former  Senate  majority  secre- 
tary whose  business  affairs  are  now  under 
investigation,  Gardner  said. 

Sharon  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

The  Invitations  which  went  out  under 
Wlrtz's  name  list  J.  Edward  Day.  former  Post- 
master General,  as  treasurer  of  the  "Friends 

of  WiLLUMS." 

Some  sources  have  reported  that  Wlrtz  is 
angry  over  the  incident  and  considers  that  he 
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was  doublecrossed  in  the  way  hla  name  was 
used. 

WlrtB.  however,  denied  reports  he  might 
not  att«nd  the  S-hour  reception.  "I  will  be 
there."  be  said.  ~I  hare  to  fly  back  from 
New  York  (where  he  will  address  the  AFL- 
ClOeonventlon)  for  it." 

The  letter  signed  by  Sharon  Is  dated  Octo- 
ber 10 — 4  dajrs  before  the  flrst  stories  were 
published  about  the  Invitations. 

It  reminds  the  recipient  he  has  "received 
an  Invitation  from  Secretary  Wlrtz"  to  at- 
tend the  party. 

"I  hope  you  can  accept  and  thus  assure  that 
this  occasion  wUl  be  a  trlxmiphant  one  for 
a  grand  person  and  a  great  Senator."  the 
letter  aays. 

"New  Jersey  wlU  be  a  key  State  In  1964. 
There  the  Preeldent  won  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins  In  1960.  There  the  opposition  Is 
aggressive  and  well  financed." 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  how  badly  "Prr« 
needs  your  help"  and  concludes  with  the 
second  reference  to  Wlrtz. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  set  forth  for  the  record 
the  reasons  that  I  feel  will  impel  me,  al- 
beit somewhat  reluctantly,  to  cast  an 
affirmative  vote  for  H.R.  8864,  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1963.  I  shall  do  so  for  two  principal 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sen- 
ate ratification  on  May  21,  1963,  of  the 
treaty  known  as  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1962  has,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  already 
essentiaUy  decided  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  unite  with 
other  major  coffee-producing  and  coffee- 
consuming  nations  in  a  collective  effort 
to  attempt  to  stabilize  the  international 
coffee  market.  Mention  has  been  made 
here  on  the  floor  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  and 
others,  that  it  would  be  eminently  desir- 
able to  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  treaties  as  well  as  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  I  would  agree  that 
such  an  amendment  might  be  highly  de- 
sirable. Nevertheless,  we  are  faced  here 
today  with  the  fact  that  under  existing 
constitutional  law  it  is  quite  clear  that 
it  was  the  Senate  alone  which  had  the 
power  to  give  its  assent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  and  that 
It  has  done  so.  Therefore,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  that  for  this  body  to  now  repudiate 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  would  in 
o-scnce  be  offensive  to  our  constitutional 
procedures  and  an  act  of  poor  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

f fondly.  I  shall  vote  afBrmatively  for 
this  measure  because  it  has  as  Its  an- 
nounce intention  the  stabilization  of 
the  world  coffee  market  in  order  to  avoid 


major  and  disastrous  price  fluctuations. 
The  report  accompanying  this  bill  points 
out  that  in  Latin  America  alone,  more 
than  12  million  perscHis  depend  on  coffee 
for  their  livelihood.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  other  sources  that  a  1-cent-a- 
pound  decrease  in  the  price  of  coffee  re- 
sults In  an  estimated  loss  of  $70  million 
in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
35  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
coffee  growing  nations. 

Earlier  this  year  when  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  was  among  those  who  voted 
to  reduce  the  authorization  for  aid  under 
that  bill.    I  voted  to  reduce  the  amounts 
that  the  administration  sought  to  make 
available  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  actions  of  such  countries  as  Brazil 
and  Argentina  in  recent  days  have  only 
served  to  confirm  my  belief  that  foreign 
aid,  particularly  so-called  supporting  as- 
sistance, which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  "bail-out"   to  countries  which 
are  living  beyond  their  means  is  not 
proving  effective.    Having  thus  voted  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  such  aid  that 
wotild  be  made  available  to  these  coun- 
tries, and   I   refer  particularly   to   the 
coffee-producing     countries     of     Latin 
America,  I  do  feel  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  that  we  can  to  enable  these 
countries  to  earn  suflBcient  amounts  of 
foreign  exchange  so  that  they  will  not  be 
faced  with  a  continually  recurring  deficit 
in  their  balance  of  payments.    I  will  vote 
for  this  bill  in  the  fervent  hope  that  it 
will  enable  these  countries  by  virtue  of 
their  ability  to  obtain  more  stable  prices 
for  the  basic  commodities  which  they 
export,  in  this  case — coffee,  to  put  their 
financial  houses  in  order.    I  think  that 
to  the  extent  that  commodity  stabiliza- 
tion agreements  are  an  alternative  to 
massive  handouts  of  foreign  aid,  they 
do  deserve  our  support. 

Despite  the  reasons  I  have  enunciated 
above,  I  would  not  vote  for  this  bill  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  the  next  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  what 
steps  have  been  taken  pursuant  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  If  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  next  Congress  and  I 
find  this  agreement  has  redounded  to  the 
Injury  of  the  American  consigner,  then 
I  shall  feel  no  compunction  whatever  in 
refusing  to  give  my  further  assent  to 
this  type  of  effort  to  stabilize  interna- 
tional commodity  markets. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the. Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  November  6.  1963, 1  made  a 
speech  from  the  floor  of  this  House  In 
which  I  discussed  the  three-way  agree- 
ment between  the  Federal  Government, 
United  Airlines,  and  Trans  World  Air- 
lines in  connection  with  the  mid-air  col- 
lision over  New  York  City  of  December  16, 
1960,  when  134  persons  were  killed.    By 


this  agreement  the  Government  agreed 
to  pay  24  percent  of  whatever  damages 
are  fixed  in  lawsuits  growing  out  of  the 
crash.  This  agreement  represents  a 
reluctant  about-face  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  because  it  had  been  pre- 
viously offered  by  the  airlines  involved  in 
the  crash,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Seven  months,  15,000  pages  of 
depositions,  and  more -than  $100,000  later 
the  Attorney  General  overruled  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Administrator  and  entered 
into  the  three-way  agreement. 

The  Administrator  has  at  all  times 
maintained  that  the  FAA  did  nothing  to 
cause  the  accident  and  that  it  was  in  no 
way  responsible.  The  facts  apparently 
lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Prom 
the  testimony  elicited  durinr  the  deposi- 
tions it  is  clear  that  FAA  p<;r8onnel  made 
a  number  of  departures  from  the  rules 
on  how  air  traffic  should  be  handled,  and 
FAA  procedures  were  not  adequate. 
This  testimony  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  internal  report  of  the  PAA  which 
states  that  there  were  no  departures  and 
air  trafBc  control  procedures  were  ade- 
quate. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  difference  be- 
tween the  stubborn  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  facts  has  cost  the 
American  people  more  than  $100,000. 
Perhaps  the  Administrator's  behavior  is 
a  classic  example  of  bureaucratic  inflexi- 
bility and  callous  disregard  for  the  hu- 
man beings  involved.  But  it  seems  that 
the  Administrator  does  not  represent  the 
attitudes  of  all  high  Government  officials, 
nor  the  public  policy.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star, 
Sunday.  November  10.  1963.  comments 
further  on  this  facet  of  the  case: 
Mattzk  or  CoNscxnfCK? 

In  an  unprecedented  decision  the  VS. 
Goveriunent  now  has  agreed  to  pay  a  large 
F>art  of  whatever  damages  are  awarded  In 
lawsuits  resulting  from  the  fearful  collision 
of  two  airliners  over  New  York  City  on 
December  16,  1960.  The  decision  overrules 
Najeeb  B.  Halaby.  head  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  which  runs  the  air  trafflc  con- 
trol system. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Halaby's  contention  that 
the  tragedy— cosUng  134  Uves  and  Inrolvlng 
an  off-course   United  Air   Lines   Jet  and    a 

Trans  World  Airlines  piston -engined  plane 

was  In  no  way  attributable  to  negligence 
on  the  PAA '8  part.  He  has  therefore  argued 
that  the  damages  should  be  paid  solely  by 
United  and  TWA.  However.  whUe  empha- 
Blzlng  that  the  action  does  not  constitute 
an  admission  of  legal  llablUty,  the  JusUo* 
Department  has  indicated,  without  ^wUing 
It  out.  that  there  is  ample  reason  why  the 
Government  should  share  the  bxvden  of  the 
costs,  which  probably  will  run  upward  of 
♦10  mlUlon.  Perhaps  this  Is  a  matter  of  Fed- 
eral conscience.  Although  Mr.  Halaby  has 
msAe  out  a  strong  case  for  his  position,  there 
has  been  teatlmony  that  FAA  trafflc  control- 
lers departed  from  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
book  and  that  they  might  have  been  able, 
otherwise,  to  prevent  the  collision. 

In  any  case,  under  the  three-way  agree- 
ment. United  wlU  pay  61  percent  of  the  dam- 
ages, TWA  15  percent,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 24  percent.  This  should  eliminate 
protracted  co\irt  proceedings  and  speed  up 
awards  to  the  survivors.  Beyond  that,  of 
course.  It  sets  a  precedent  that  is  obvloosly 
significant  for  the  future  of  commercial 
aviation. 
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SHEVCHENKO— A  MONUMENT  TO 
FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DsRWiNSKi]  is  reco8:nized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  pa- 
tiently witnessing  in  this  city  a  perform- 
ance of  editorial  inaccuracy  that  only 
confirms  our  convictions  about  the  Shev- 
chenko  statue  as  a  monument  to  free- 
dom. I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  this  solid  contribution  to  freedom  and 
enlightenment.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
refute  the  misinformation  published  by 
the  Washington  Post.  In  fact,  by  read- 
ing the  editorials  in  their  successive  en- 
tirety even  a  person  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  can  detect  their  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions. 

MOSCOW  AND  POST  OPPOSK  STATUS 

Before  presenting  this  surprising  spec- 
tacle I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Post  was  one  of  the  few  papers  in  this 
country  which  also  opposed  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959.  It  was 
Joined  by  Moscow  in  denouncing  that 
act  of  Congress.  Unfortunately  we  find 
it  sharing  the  same  position  with  Mos- 
cow and  its  pupp>ets  in  their  opposition 
to  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  honor  of 
Taras  Shevchenko.  In  reading  the  edi- 
torials again  even  the  unfamiliar  cannot 
but  sense  that  the  issues  involved  are  far 
broader  than  just  a  statue  in  Washing- 
ton.   They  Involve  the  captive  nations. 

I  would  not  stain  our  record  with  re- 
productions of  all  the  bitter  attacks  made 
these  past  3  years  against  the  action  of 
our  Congress  in  approving  a  Shevchenko 
statue.  Permit  me  to  cite  just  these  few 
examples.  In  Sovletskaya  Kultura,  De- 
cember 24,  1960.  supposedly  a  top  period- 
ical on  cultiire,  an  article  lambasts  us 
for  honoring  Shevchenko  as  a  patriot. 
Another  in  the  Kommunist,  March  1961, 
depicts  Congress'  work  as  one  of  "the 
most  incredible  and  filthy  distortions." 
The  Literaturna  Gazeta,  March  21,  1961, 
sees  it  as  a  "filthy  whimsical  invention," 
Kommunist  Ukrainy,  February  1961, 
fulminates  against  us  and  lies  that 
"Shevchenko  as  an  implacable  enemy 
of  Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalism." 
Bourgeois  nationalism  throughout  East- 
em  Europe  means  the  spirit  of  national 
freedom  and  independence.  One  could 
go  on  and  on,  but  my  colleagues  will  cite 
others,  including  ciore  recent  ones. '  The 
crowning  point  is  that  this  Shevchenko 
project  stung  both  Moscow  and  its  pup- 
pets, since  they  know  its  significance. 

The  Post  editorials  imfortunately  in 
their  opposition  do  an  injustice  to  all  of 
us,  including  the  President.  In  both 
1961  and  1963  the  President  extolled 
Shevchenko's  freedom  works  to  the 
world  and  praised  the  work  of  the  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society,  with  which 
Albert  Einstein  and  other  world  figures 
have  been  associated.  Internationally, 
for  example,  the  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister John  Diefenbaker  had  this  to  say 
of  Shevchenko: 

What  be  sought  for  them  be  sought  no  lesa 
for  the  oppressed  everywhere  In  the  world. 

Thus  others,  too,  are  being  slandered 
by  the  malicious  and  intolerant  contents 
of  these  editorials.    As  another  example 


of  understanding  the  meaning  of  Shev- 
chenko, the  Governor  of  Michigsui  issued 
a  Taras  Shevchenko  Year  Proclamation 
in  1961.  The  great  poet  Is  not  unknown 
in  this  country  as  the  Post's  editor  would 
have  us  believe.  One  could  go  on  and  on 
with  these  examples,  but  In  this  bi- 
partisan achievement  my  colleagues  will 
cite  others. 

A  BECoao  or  consistenct 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce  the  first  edi- 
torial on  "Poetic  Injustice,"  which  misses 
the  whole  point  of  the  Shevchenko  statue 
project  by  injecting  Shakespeare.  In  the 
light  of  a  later  erroneous  reference  to 
anti-Semitism,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
editorial  overlooked  Shakespeare's  well- 
known  character: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  23,  1963] 
Pome  iNJusncx 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  esteem  for  the 
Ubalne  and  that  country's  poet  and  hero, 
Taras  Shevchenko.  Yet,  like  most  Americans, 
we  have  never  read  a  line  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's 
verse,  In  Ukrainian  or  otherwise,  and  like 
most  Americans  were  unaware  of  his  exist- 
ence until  ground  was  broken  last  Saturday 
for  a  plaza  and  14-foot  statue  consecrated  to 
a  distant  national  Idol  who  died  In  1861. 
A  choice  site — the  triangular  plot  bounded 
by  22d.  23d,  and  P  Streets — will  henceforth 
bear  witness  to  Mr.  Shevchenko's  memory 
and  to  the  potency  of  Ukrainian  political 
pressure. 

Yet.  without  belittling  Mr.  Shevchenko, 
some  murmur  of  wonder  Is  In  order  from 
those  of  us  who  harbor  an  Incorrigible  preju- 
dice In  favor  of  poets  closer  to  our  own  tradi- 
tion. Next  year  wlU  be  the  400th  anniversary 
of  Shakespeare's  birth.  That  the  city  has 
found  precious  space  for  the  Ukraine's  na- 
tional poet  and  not  yet  found  room  for  some 
comparable  token  to  Shakespeare's  genius 
Is  really  remarkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  more  balanced  view 
I  submit  the  article  by  the  Post's  staff 
reporter,  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  on  "A 
Ukrainian  Poet  Gets  Statue  Billing," 
September  29.  The  contradictions  now 
appear  even  between  the  Post's  own 
writers: 

A  Ukrainian  Poet  Orrs  Statue  Billing 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Next  Memorial  Day,  if  40,000  people  as- 
semble for  a  ceremony  on  a  small  triangular 
park  at  P,  22d,  and  23d  StreeU  NW.,  in 
Washington,  no  one  who  knows  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  will  be  surprised. 

An  ordinary  man — one  who  did  not  speak 
in  the  name  of  a  small  but  solid  etlinlc 
minority — would  never  have  believed  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  could  be  induced  to  au- 
thorize erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras 
Hryhorovych  Shevchenko,  a  Ukrainian  and 
a  poet  at  that. 

An  ordinary  man — one  without  a  keen 
appetite  for  cold  war — would  not  have  imag- 
ined that  a  regional  figure  of  the  last  cen- 
tury could  be  converted  Into  the  cutting  edge 
of  a  propaganda  campaign  against  the  Soviet 
Union  today. 

Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  course  Is  no  ordinary 
man.  He  is  a  44-year-old  Georgetown  eco- 
nomics professor,  born  in  New  York  of 
Ukrainian  parents,  who  has  energetically  pur- 
sued twin  careers  as  a  dlspeisslonate  scholar 
and  a  passionate  antl-Communlst  devoted  to 
the  Ukraine. 

He  is  also  the  14-year  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
(which  includes  perhaps  100.000  of  the  esti- 
mated 2  million  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent) .  an  adviser  on  nationalities  to  the 
Republican  Party,  and  an  expert  in  ethnic 
leverage  on  American  politics. 


Add  to  this  a  persuasive  Intelligence  and 
a  winning  manner  and  you  have  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why.  next  May.  a  14-foot,  quar- 
ter-mllUon-dollar  bronze  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  wUl  be  unveiled  at  a  choice 
Washington  location. 

Shevchenko  was  Identified  as  the  Ukraine's 
"poet  laureate  and  national  hero"  In  a  glow- 
ing tribute  printed  as  a  House  document  in 
1960. 

This  description  does  him  no  injustice. 
He  Is  not  just  the  most — perhaps  the  only — 
distinguished  poet  In  more  than  a  mlllenliun 
of  Ukrainian  history;  he  Is  a  most  distin- 
guished Ukrainian. 

For  his  poetry.  Ukrainians  both  under  and 
beyond  Soviet  rule  adore  him.  Two  non- 
Ukralnlan  Washlngtonlans  familiar  with  his 
work  speak  of  him  as  "Pushkin  and  more," 
"ah.  a  Shakespeare."  Few  others  know  him 
and  there  Is  only  one  Incomplete  American 
edition  of  his  poems,  published  privately  In 
1945. 

Born  a  serf  in  1814,  Shevchenko  had  his 
freedom  purchased  by  ills  artist  patrons  In 
St.  Petersburg  at  age  24.  Nine  years  later, 
for  his  part  In  a  society  of  radicals  and 
Ukrainian  patriots  in  Kiev,  he  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  of  Imprisonment  and  exile.  He 
died,  under  police  supervision,  4  years  after 
that  m  1861. 

He  belonged  to  the  fermenting,  freedom- 
minded  Russian  Intelligentsia  of  the  mld- 
19th  century  and  he  was  an  ardent  Ukrain- 
ian patriot.  These  elements,  expressed 
both  In  his  life  and  his  poetry,  caught  fire 
and  made  him  a  regional  celebrity  In  literate 
circles  of  his  time. 

The  Ukraine  was  then  controlled  by  Czarlst 
Russia;  It  has  known  only  fleeting  Intervals 
of  Independence  from  either  Russia  or  Po- 
land In  Its  long  history.  Shevchenko  sang 
of  the  exploits  of  Ukrainians  and  Cossacks 
against  both  of  these  nations.  He  also  spoke 
for  the  oppressed  serfs. 

His  poetry  reflected,  too.  popular  feelings 
about  Jews,  who  had  been  persecuted  In  the 
Ukraine  for  several  centuries — partially  be- 
cause of  their  enforced  economic  role  as  mid- 
dlemen and  their  questioned  loyalty  to  the 
Ukraine. 

In  bis  poems,  he  sometimes  referred  to  Jews 
In  the  vernacular  ("pig,"  "miser")  and  his 
epic  "Haydamakl"  glorified  the  Ukrainian 
band  which  murdered  thousands  of  Jews — 
and  Poles. 

In  person.  Shevchenko  once  signed  a  peti- 
tion against  antl-Semltlsm.  a  brave  act  for 
the  time.  This  episode,  related  In  the  House 
document  about  the  poet  In  order  to  blunt 
possible  criticism,  helped  reassure  those 
Congressmen  who  had  qualms  on  this  score. 

Shevchenko's  various  themes  and  his  en- 
during stature  In  the  Ukraine  have  since  led 
to  a  vigorous  contest  for  his  spiritual  kin- 
ship between  Ukrainians  abroad  and  Soviets 
at  home. 

The  Soviets  encouraged  and  then  crushed 
a  Ukrainian  Independence  movement  after 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  The  Ukraine 
Is  now  a  constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Moscow  treats  Shevchenko  as  a  latent 
Bolshevik  who  strained  for  brotherhood  with 
the  Russian  people  while  opposing  the  op- 
pressions of  Czartsm. 

Ukrainians  In  the  Dobrlansky  camp  see 
Shevchenko  as  a  fighter  for  human  freedom 
and  Ukrainian  nationhood,  with  a  built-in 
antl-Sovlet  passion. 

Anticipating  Moscow's  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  poet's  death  In  1961.  he  de- 
termined to  head  It  off.  In  1959  varloxis  Con- 
gressmen began  to  learn  of  their  constitu- 
ents' Interest  In  a  statue  for  Shevchenko. 

Dobrlansky  was  already  well  known  on 
Canm)l  Hill  for  pushing  through  the  Cap- 
tl^iWatlons  resolution  of  1959 — he  considers 
the  Ukraine  "the  largest  non-Russian  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  He  now  be- 
came a  virtual  fixture. 
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There  developed  not  only  an  awe  for  Dobrl- 
ansky's  devotion  but  a  sympathy  for  the 
antl-Communlat  alms  of  the  statue  project. 
Even  the  skeptics  thought  it  harmless  and 
no  one  wished  to  be  against  It.  As  Dobrl- 
ansky said  In  an  interview,  the  goal  was  not 
J"u8t  to  venerate  the  poet  but  to  "educate" 
Americans  about  communism  and  to  use 
Shevchenko  as  a  "peychopoUtlcal  cold-war 
weapon." 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  his  fellow  New 
York  Republican.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
INO.  found  themselves  sponsors  of  a  1959 
Senate  resolution  for  the  statue.  A  more 
florid  House  resolution,  written  by  Dobrlan- 
sky, was  offered  by  then  Representative  Alvln 
Bentley,  Republican,  of  Michigan.  In   1960. 

The  Senate's  resolution  was  tabled  after 
the  Interior  Department  protested  that  there 
were  too  many  statue  claimants  and  too  few 
policy  guidelines  for  selection. 

J3ut  Dobrlansky,  who  gives  much  credit  to 
Representative  Paot.  C.  Jones.  Democrat,  of 
Mlssoxirl,  saw  the  House  resolution  past  In- 
terior's shoals. 

In  June  1960,  a  resolution  proudly  sub- 
mitted by  Representative  John  Lesinski. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  authorized  the 
Hotise's  printing  of  the  46-page  "biograph- 
ical documentary  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Taras  Shevchenko."  Dobrtansky  wrote 
the  foreword. 

His  monumental  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success  on  September  13,  1960,  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  signed  the  House  resolution 
Into  law.  It  authorized  erection  of  a  Shev- 
chenko statue  "on  public  grounds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  •  •  •  without  expense 
to  the  United  States." 

Details  remained:  collection  of  about 
$250,000  for  the  statue:  approval  of  Leo 
Mol's  design  by  the  Pine  Arts  Conunlsslon. 
and  selection  of  the  site  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  The  NCPC 
balked  a  bit  and  again  Dorbrlansky  had  to 
patiently  minister  to  doubts. 

Last  July,  Associated  Public  Relations 
Counselors  of  1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
began  to  put  out  publicity  for  the  ground 
breaking. 

The  publicity  made  much  of  a  poem  in 
which  Shevchenko  had  asked  for  a  Ukrainian 
George  Washington  "to  promulgate  his  new 
and  righteous  law."  This  particular  passage 
was  eml)elll8hed  by  at  least  four  of  the 
speakers  at  the  ground  breaking  last  Satur- 
day. 

The  Congressmen  honored  at  that  occasion 
Included  all  those  so  far  named,  plus  Sen- 
ators Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Representatives  Michael 
A.  PnoHAN.  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  Rat  J.  Mah- 
DXN,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  and  Thaodeus  J. 
DxTLSKi.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

At  Dobrlansky's  request,  Dxtlski  has  sub- 
mitted a  House  resolution  to  honor  Shev- 
chenko with  a  champion  of  liberty  stamp 
next  year  when  the  statue  Is  unveiled. 

Dobriansky  reports  that  the  200  people  at 
the  ground  breaking  made  up  the  largest 
such  crowd  in  the  40-odd  years  of  Wash- 
ington history  recorded  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

And  that  is  why  those  who  know  Lev 
Dobrlansky  do  not  doubt  that  the  multitude 
he  envisages  for  the  unveiling  will  be  there. 

.  Following  this,  we  now  read  the  first 
controversial  editorial  titled  "The  Shev- 
chenko Affair,"  October  18.  By  the 
Post's  own  admission,  a  heavy  volume  of 
mall  criticizing  this  editorial  for  its  tone 
and  errors  htis  been  received.  Up  to  this 
time  few  have  been  published  and  at 
that  I  understand  with  careful  deletions. 
Along  with  the  editorial  I  submit  in  full 
text  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dob- 
riansky of  Georgetown  University,  from 
which  references  to  House  Document  No. 
445   and  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris' 
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article  on  Shevchenko  were  deleted,  and 
also  an  unpublished  letter  by  former 
Congressman  Charles  J.  Kersten: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Oct.  18,  1963] 

The  Shevchenko  Attair 

The  Shevchenko  statue  should  never  have 
been  approved  by  Congress.  There  Is  no 
legitimate  reason  why  a  19th  century 
Ukrainian  poet,  a  cipher  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  and  an  object  of  intense 
manipulation  by  the  few  who  know  him, 
should  be  honored  with  a  statue  at  an  en- 
viable location  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  statue  but 
It  Is  still  not  too  late  to  call  the  whole 
affair  off. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  project 
has  gone  this  far  and  neither  Is  good.  The 
first  is  the  efforts  of  a  tiny  group  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  birth  or  background  who 
managed  to  convert  an  errant  private  pas- 
sion into  a  public  cause.  The  second  is  the 
misguided  and  careless  reception  given  the 
statue  prop>osal  by  Congress,  which  allowed 
itself  to  be  swept  along  In  order  to  please 
some  Insistent  constituents. 

The  Ukrainian-American  sponsors  con- 
ceive of  the  statue  as  a  blunt  weapon  In  a 
fierce  cold-war  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  using 
It  to  advance  their  own  peculiar  notion  of 
how  to  fight  communism  and  their  own 
Implausible  goal  of  Ukralnlcm  nationhood. 

Many  people  feel  that  Shevchenko  was 
a  fine  poet,  but  his  artistry  Is  of  no  moment 
to  the  statue  sponsors.  If  It  were,  the  statue 
would  still  be  objectionable,  simply  because 
as  a  poet  Shevchenko  has  no  universal  sig- 
nificance for  Americans.  He  is  the  pet  of 
a  small  minority,  whatever  bis  poetic  merit. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  assess  the 
rivalries  and  suspicions  which  have  foamed 
up  around  the  edges  of  this  project.  It  Is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  both  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  poet  and  In  the  efforts  to  exploit 
him  there  are  elements  which  are  offensive 
in  various  ways  to  Americans  of  Russian, 
German,  Polish,  Catholic,  Jewish,  Orthodox, 
and  even  Ukrainian  background.  A  statue 
of  Shevchenko  would  be  a  monument  to 
disunity  and  recrimination  among  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Congressmen  who  were  persuaded  to 
support  the  Shevchenko  statue — Senators 
Javtts  and  Keating.  Representatives  Lesin- 
ski, Pattl  Jones  and  others — should  at  once 
act  to  reverse  their  earlier  error. 


Le'itei  to  the  Editoh  op  the  Washington 
Post,  Octobeb  19,  1963 

I  trust  you  will  afford  me  the  same  op- 
portunity of  repljring  to  yoxir  October  18 
edition  on  "The  Shevchenko  Affair"  as  you 
did  in  July  1959,  concerning  an  editorial  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Your 
opposition  then  was  based  on  a  medley  of 
factual  inaccuracies;  bearing  the  same  trait, 
your  present  opposition  to  the  Shevchenko 
statue  sounds  almost  desperately  vindictive 
and,  to  say  the  least,  unbecoming  to  an 
organ  of  your  reputation. 

Two  questions  Immediately  arise  after 
reading  this  misleading  piece.  One.  why  this 
editorial  at  this  time?  Second,  how  expert 
have  your  writers  become  on  this  project  in 
the  span  of  3  weeks?  The  factual  answers 
to  these  questions  are  sufficient  to  Indicate 
the  degree  of  editorial  irresponsibility  re- 
flected In  this  self-indlcting  performance. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  pontificate  and  hide  be- 
hind juggled  words  after  a  given  event.  But 
where  were  your  sheltered  writers  these  past 
3  years  while  the  subject  was  widely  reported 
and  discussed  In  this  country  and  In  Soviet 
Union;  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Evening  Star,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  many 
other  papers  satisfactorily  covered  the  sub- 
ject In  1960;  and.  as  In  the  case  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  for  a  period  of 
7  months  the  organs  of  Moscow  and  puppet 


Kiev  registered  a  maiicioiu  opposition  simi- 
lar  to  yours  now.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
your  own  writers  don't  bother  to  read  the 
Post  Itself.  Reports  on  the  project  and  the 
open  congressional  hearing  were  published 
on  April  2  and  September  14.  1960;  March  7. 
1961,  Octot>er  18  and  26,  1962.  Where  were 
your  Interest  and  conunents  then?  If  the 
element  of  dictated  pressure  has  charac- 
terized anything.  It  certainly  tias  this  con- 
tradictory editorial. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  la  actually 
amusing  to  compare  this  editorial  with  the 
one  on  "Poetic  Injustice"  that  appeared  in 
your  September  23  issue.  In  the  Istter,  the 
3-week  experts  start  out  In  this  vein: 

"We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  esteeci  for  the 
Ukraine  and  that  country's  poet  and  hero, 
Taras  Shevchenko."  They  even  admit  that 
"we  have  never  read  a  line  of  Mr.  Shev- 
chenko's verse  •  •  •."  Three  weeks  later 
the  reader  Is  fed  the  supposedly  studied  and 
quite  absurd  conclusion  that  a  "statue  of 
Shevchenko  would  be  a  monument  to  dis- 
unity and  recrimination  among  Americans." 
Earlier,  Shevchenko  was  a  "country's  poet 
and  hero";  now,  he  is  "the  pet  of  a  small 
minority."  With  such  capricious  thinking, 
one  can  well  imagine  the  abusive  Interpre- 
tations they've  formed  by  references  to  his 
poetry  out  of  historical  context.  Shevchenko 
scholars  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  devoted  lifetimes  to  the  historic  works 
of  this  inunortal  freedom  fighter;  your 
writers,  with  brazen  self-contradiction,  have 
rendered  their  expert  judgment — all  distilled 
in  3  weeks. 

If  there  Is  anything  offensive  In  various 
ways  to  the  Intelligence  of  our  American 
people  and  to  their  unity  against  the  So- 
viet Russian  threat,  it  Is  this  brand  of  ir- 
responsible editorializing.  Your  fictitious 
points  on  some  errant  private  passion  of 
certain  Americans,  the  misguided  and  care- 
less reception  by  Congress,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  groundless  rhetoric  not  only  violate 
available  facts  but  have  been  openly  ex- 
ploded while  your  editorial  writers  slept 
these  past  8  years.  Solid  reasons  for  the 
statute  are  clearly  set  forth  and  explained 
In  House  Document  No.  445.  which  was  cir- 
culated tiiroughout  the  country  and  Inspired 
worthy  contributions  for  the  statue  from 
Americans  of  all  backgrounds.  What  did 
you  do  with  your  copy  2  years  ago? 

On  how  to  fight  communism,  the  record 
of  your  notions  Is  scarcely  an  enviable  one. 
Taking  just  the  two  Issues  mentioned  here, 
it  is  most  revealing  how.  in  fact,  yotir  pro- 
tests have  coincided  with  Moscow's.  The 
reasons,  of  course,  are  different.  Moscow  is 
fearful  of  any  outside  support  given  to 
the  powerful  force  of  nationalism  among  its 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S5JI.; 
you've  been  too  blind  to  understand  this. 

Thank  God  we  have  cotrntless  Americans 
who  do.  As  just  one  among  numerous  ex- 
amples, you  might  profit  from  reading  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris'  recent  column  in 
the  October  13  Sunday  Star,  wherein  he 
states:  "For  the  years  to  come  this  statute 
will  be  an  altar  of  Intercession  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  captive  nations.  This  statue 
will  publish  the  fact  that  America  is  well 
aware  that  the  U.SJ8JI.  Is  not  a  nation, 
but  a  colonial  empire  claiming  sovereignty 
over  non-Russians  numbering  more  millions 
U\an  there  are  Russians."  The  statue  is  ob- 
vloiisly  not  for  those  who  would  appease 
Moscow  by  burying  or  distorting  truths 
which  are  essential  to  our  own  national 
interest.  In  Its  wisdom  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized this;  let  us  hope  that  In  time  and 
beyond  consistent  error  you  will,  too. 

Lev  E.  Dobuahskt. 

Milwaukee,  November  1, 1963. 

Attention    Edito*,    the    Washington    Post, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:   Your  recent  editorial,  "The 

Shevchenko  Affair,"  was  a  sad  commentary 

on  how  dangerously  far  we've  drifted  from 
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the    American    political    philosophy   ot    the 
right  of  seU-4let«rinlnatlon  of  oatloos. 

Tou  oppose  the  erection  of  a  statue  ot 
Shevchenko  In  Washington.  D.C..  when 
Sherchenko  represents  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  Ukraine,  a  nation  of  over  40 
million  people  and  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  of  the  Sorlet  empire. 

In  the  asd  Congress.  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
the  chairman  of  tlM  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Conununlst  Aggression  which  docu- 
mented the  Communist  takeover  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Including  Ukraine.  The  nine 
members  of  our  committee — four  Denvocrats 
and  five  Republicans — held  the  conmion  be- 
lief that  no  nation  should  be  subjected  to 
outside  domination  against  its  will,  either 
by  Russian.  Soviet  or  any  other  form  'ot 
Imperialism. 

These  are  sorry  days  when  our  foreign 
policy  experts  seem  to  be  considering  such 
things  as  a  European  nonaggresslon  pact. 
acquiescence  of  Moscow  domination  of  Cuba 
and  a  general  ailnement  that  legalizes  Soviet 
domination  at  a  large  number  of  captive 
nations. 

Among  the  writings  of  Shevchenko.  In  one 
of  his  poems  he  cries  for  a  George  Washing- 
ton ot  the  Ukraine  to  lead  his  nation  to 
Independence. 

Your   editorial   would   forever  stifle    that 
cry   and   It  does  dishonor   to  the  spirit  of 
Washington  and  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 
Sincerely. 

CwAsr.Bs  J.  Kzxsmr. 

What  has  been  truly  characterized  as  a 
literary  monument  to  Ignorance  is  the 
third  editorial,  titled  a  "Monument  to 
Ignorance" — ^November  1.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  whereas  in  the  preceding 
editorial  concern  is  expressed  about  a 
"fierce  cold-war  propaganda  campaign," 
In  this  one  there  ia  fear  about  Khru- 
shchev laying  a  wreath  on  the  memorial. 
Moreover,  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
additional  absurdities  such  as  the  poet 
being  an  "idol  of  the  Communist  Party" 
and  that  Shevchenko 's  flaming  national- 
ism is  "an  affront  to  members  of  the 
Polish  minority."  Also  the  employment 
of  the  anti-Semitic  issue  continues,  al- 
though on  page  32  of  House  Document 
No.  445  Shevchenko's  early  indignation 
against  exploitation  of  whatever  type 
is  clearly  pointed  out.  I  request  that, 
following  this  editorial,  the  unpublished 
reply  by  Dr.  Dobrlansky  also  be  printed, 
along  with  a  supporting  Post  report  of 
March  7,  1961.  on  "Reds  Decry  Ukrain- 
ian's Statue  Here": 

[From  the  Washlngtao  (D.C.)  Poet.  Nor.  1, 
1963] 

MONTTlfKNT    TO    ICNOaANCX 

Objections  of  this  newspaper  to  the  pro- 
posed memorial  to  the  Ukrainian  poet. 
Shevchenko.  have  inspired  a  great  many 
letters.  The  writers  of  these  letters  seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  real  occasion  for  oiur 
oppositlon  to  the  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 

It  Is  not  just  that  Shevchenko  said  many 
anti-Semitic  things  that  are  an  affront  to  the 
Jewish  commxinlty  of  this  coimtry — In  this 
he  was  a  product  of  his  time  axKl  shared 
the  antipathies  of  his  class  and  his  region. 
Moreover,  he  did  oppose  Jewish  persecution 
on  one  occasion.  It  Is  not  just  that  the  poet 
Is  the  Idol  of  Communist  Party  members 
who  have  cauwd  the  Soviet  Union  to  flower 
with  Ubnuies.  collective  farms,  plants,  vil- 
lages, and  memorials  to  his  name.  It  is  not 
Just  that  his  very  name  Is,  by  reason  of  his 
flaming  nationalism,  an  affront  to  members 
of  the  Polish  minority,  which  also  Is  a  very 
large  one  In  this  country. 

'These  reasons,  to  be  sure,  make  one  wonder 
why  gullible  Senators  and  BeiM-esentoUves 


should  have  approved  such  a  memorial,  when 
all  of  the  offended  minorities  are  among  their 
constituents.  The  larger  reason,  however.  Is 
simply  that  Shevchenko  Is  neither  a  iinl- 
versal  poet  nor  a  natlcHial  poet  of  this  coun- 
try entitled  to  recognition  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  statue 
would  be  dedicated  to  htm  in  Tel-Aviv  or 
in  Warsaw,  for  example.  The  only  tenuous 
connection  he  has  with  American  national- 
ism consists  of  a  single  overworked  quota- 
tion voicing  the  wi&h  that  the  Ukraine  had 
a  George  Wasl\lngton. 

As  a  practical  matter,  during  this  period 
of  thaw,  a  memorial  to  a  favorite  poet  of 
the  Communist  world  may  be  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  If  Khrushchev  should  visit  us 
again,  he  could  lay  a  wreath  on  this  me- 
morial. But  the  climate  may  change  and 
It  seems  premature  to  consider  a  permanent 
memorial  to  detente. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  that  we  are  not  asking 
that  any  of  the  memorials  to  Shevchenko 
in  the  Soviet  Union  be  torn  down,  or  that 
his  memory  In  any  way  be  defiled.  It  just 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful  wisdom  to  place 
In  the  midst  of  a  city  that  knew  him  not. 
a  memorial  to  a  poet  who  knew  nothing  of 
this  land  and  who  spoke  neither  to  its  past 
nor  Its  present  generations.  The  Congress 
ought  to  reverse  a  decision  that  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  grounds  of  Ignorance. 


NOVZMBKB  4.  1969. 
To  the  KDrrom  or  thu  Washington  Post: 

Regarding  the  forthcoming  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue.  It  Is  obvious  from  the 
evidence  at  hand  that  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  netirotlc  output  of  the 
editor — meaning  Mr.  Wiggins — and  that  pro- 
duced by  other  writers  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  contrast  Is  one  of  night  and  day. 
between  fumbling  falsities  and  approximate 
accuracy,  between  a  base  motivation  and  an 
attempt  at  honest  objectivity. 

Your  November  1  editorial  is  genuinely  a 
"Monimient  to  Ignorance."  In  fact,  all  three 
editorials  on  the  subject  so  far  constitute  a 
literary  moniunent  to  Ignorance.  Prom  an 
educational  viewpoint,  this  series  of  monu- 
mental Ignorance  well  Justifies  additional 
constructive  projects  in  honor  of  Shevchenko 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  next 
year.  The  editorials  wUl  serve  as  prime  evi- 
dence for  the  need  of  such  educational  en- 
deavors. 

Despite  your  calciilated  deletions  of  my 
October  19  letter,  there  was  no  oversight  of 
the  real  occasion  for  your  opposition  to 
the  statue.  In  your  demonstrated  Ignorance 
you  well  described  the  occasion  by  the  one 
consistent  strand  that  Infuses  some  intel- 
ligibility to  the  three  editorials;  namely. 
Imagined  "Ukrainian  political  pressure"  and 
yoxir  ludicrous  attempt  to  counter  It  by  in- 
citing a  hoped-for  Jewish  and  Polish  antago- 
nism against  the  statue  project.  Russian 
despots  have  long  used  this  technique,  but 
one  would  never  have  dreamed  that  an  edi- 
tor of  a  reputable  American  newspaper  would 
sink  to  this  level. 

As  a  4-week  expert  on  Shevchenko  you're 
really  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Like 
Shakespeare.  Dickens,  and  numerous  other 
expressionists.  Shevchenko  put  into  verse  and 
prose  what  he  sensed  among  the  people  at 
the  time.  Only  a  small  measure  of  historical 
perspective,  not  to  say  honest  intellectuality. 
Is  needed  to  understand  this.  Your  brazen 
attempt  now  to  associate  the  poet  with 
whatever  prejudices  prevailed  then  among 
segments  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  Is  not  only 
morally  despicable  but  also  plainly  Insulting 
to  the  intelligence  and  stature  of  Americans 
of  Polish  and  Jewish  backgrounds.  For 
your  education  you  had  better  bone  up  on 
free  world  developments  in  close  Polish- 
Ukrainian  and  Jewish-Ukrainian  relations 
against  despotic  Russian  domination  and 
suppression.  We  Americans  strongly  sup- 
port these  relations  and.  contrary  to  your 


fables.  Shevchenko  by  his  own  convictions 
did.  too. 

In  your  editorial  of  ignorance  the  height 
ot  garbled  nonsense  is  reached  when  in  the 
same  paragraph.  Shevchenko  Is  painted  as 
"the  idol  of  Communist  Party  members"  and 
also  a  flaming  nationalist  whose  patriotic 
trait  Is  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  a  "Polish 
minority"  here.  Again,  for  the  beginning  of 
your  education  on  this,  you  might  start  with 
the  report  In  the  Washington  Post  issue  of 
March  7.  1961.  captioned  "Reds  Decry  Ukrain- 
ian's Statue  Here." 

My  previous  letter  pointed  out  the  puerile 
contradictions  between  your  Arst  two  edi- 
torials. Now  your  "Monument  to  Igno- 
rance" contradicts  "The  Shevchenko  Affair." 
In  the  latter,  you  stressed  the  "peculiar  no- 
tion" of  conceiving  "the  statue  as  a  blxint 
weapon  In  a  fierce  cold  war  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  Soviet  Union."  Now  the 
reader  Is  told  the  memorial  conduces  to  a  de- 
tente with  Moscow,  and  Khrushchev  '^ould 
lay  a  wreath"  on  It.  Surely  a  greater  respect 
could  be  shown  toward  your  editorial  readers. 
The  joke  circtilating  about  town  today  Is 
"What's  the  Post's  latest  view  on  Shevchen- 
ko?" 

For  one  who  only  4  weeks  ago  "never  read 
a  line  of  Mr.  Shevchenko's  verse"  and.  In  this 
time,  doubtless  hasn't  perused  the  dozen 
and  more  volumes  of  his  works,  you  display 
an  Intellecttial  arrogance  beyond  cultured 
expression  in  your  crude  brushoff  of  Shev- 
chenko as  a  universal  poet  or  as  not  being 
uniquely  related  to  our  great  American 
tradition.  Once  again,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  your  education  you  might  tocA  into 
Clarance  Manning's  Introductory  work  "Taras 
Shevchenko"  and.  after  considerably  more 
reading,  perhaps  in  time  you  will  come  to 
understand  Shevchenko's  stature  not  only  as 
a  universal  poet  but  also  as  a  powerful  East 
European  spirit  of  freedom  who  was  inspired 
in  many  ways  by  our  own  tradition.  If  you 
knew  something  about  the  harsh  suppres- 
sions In  the  Russian  Empire  in  mld-19th 
century,  you  wouldn't  denigrate  the  poet's 
call  for  a  Washington. 

Clearly,  among  Its  many  other  purposes, 
the  Shevchenko  statue  In  the  capital  of  both 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world  wlU  serve  as 
a  beacon  of  enlightenment  for  the  Ignorant 
and  uncultured  among  us.  In  the  current 
struggle  we  could  ill  afford  their  presence, 
particularly  where  a  public  medium  Is 
abused  to  vent  the  Ignorance  of  a  supposed 
oplnlonmaker. 

Our  request  for  ths  names  of  the  "schol- 
ars" who  regard  the  poet  as  "minor"  and  the 
"grumbling"  local  planning  officials,  alleged- 
ly quoted  in  the  Post's  belated  October  26 
article,  has  not  yet  been  satisfied.  Again. 
let's  not  hide  behind  irresponsible  words  and 
opinions.  Indeed,  out  of  respect  for  our 
many  Informed  legislators  and  rxfiifi^im  sup- 
porting this  project,  are  you  liberal  enough 
to  open  up  your  medium  for  an  article  by 
one  of  the  Shevchenko  scholars  In  our  coun- 
try? 

Lev  K.  DOBHIANSXr. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  Mar.  7, 
1961] 

Reds  Decht  Ukiuinlan's  Stattte  Hesz 

The  Soviet  press  has  jumped  with  both 
feet  Into  the  campaign  to  limit  the  monu- 
mental statuary  of  Washington. 

Translations  of  Moscow  and  Kiev  publi- 
cations received  here  show  that  they  have  de- 
voted major  articles  to  oppose  plans  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukrainian  poet  and  national  hero. 

A  principal   target   Is   Lev  E.   Dobrlansky,  • 
professor  of  Soviet  economy  at  Georgetown 
University,  who  was  described  In  one  article 
as  being  one  of  the  "political  Intriguers  and 
criminal  renegades"  H»/>H"g  the  statue. 

Dobrlansky  was  one  of  ths  main  b(u:kers 
of  legislation  last  year  authorizing  the  mon- 
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ument.  He  predicted  at  the  time  that  the 
Russians  would  try  to  "claim  this  historic  fig- 
ure as  one  of  theirs."  and  said  that  the  poet 
actually  belongs  to  the  Western  tradition  of 
freedom. 

The  Moscow  publication,  Soviet  Culture, 
contended  that  Shevchenko  would  not  be 
popular  In  the  United  States,  because  In  one 
of  his  writings  he  "favorably  mentioned 
George  Washington,  who  is  not  now  at  all 
popular  In  the  well-known  [House]  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  of  this 
controversy  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  view 
this  vitally  important  project  with  can- 
dor, balance,  and  perspective.  Two 
among  many  presentations  excellently 
provide  the  necessary  view.  I  refer  to 
Robert  J.  Lewis'  article  on  "The  Status 
of  a  Statue"  which  appears  in  the  No- 
vember 10  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Star  and 
the  address  on  "Human  Destiny"  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Michael  A. 
Peighan  on  the  day  of  the  Schevchenko 
ground-breaking  ceremonies.  September 
21.  I  include  both  the  article  and  ad- 
dress at  this  point  : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star.  Nov.  10, 
I     1963] 
Th«  Btktxts  or  a  STATtrx 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
On    March    26.    1961.    President    Kennedy 
sent  a  telegraphic  message  to  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society  In  New  York,  as  follows: 
"I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
honoring   the    great   Ukrainian   poet.    Taras 
Shevchenko. 

"We  honor  him  for  his  rich  contribution 
to  the  culture  not  only  of  the  Ukraine,  which 
he  loved  so  well  and  described  so  eloquently. 
but  of  the  world. 

"His  work  is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical 
heritage." 

The  object  of  this  presidential  praise  was 
a  Ukrainian  nationalist  hero  who  was  born 
a  serf  on  February  25.  1814,  and  who  died 
47  years  later,  on  February  26,  1861,  as  a 
much-respected  poet  and  symbol  of  Ukrain- 
ian patriotism  and  aspirations  for  freedom 
from  Russian  domination. 

The  Shevchenko  symbolism  has  continued 
to  inspire  the  Ukrainian  people  down  to  the 
present  day. 

His  name  also  has  become  a  weapon  In  the 
cold  war  on  both  Bides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  nationalist 
Ukrainians  claim  him  as  their  own  because 
his  life  and  work  were  so  valuable  In  their 
symbolism  and  so  exemplary  In  their  dedi- 
cation to  freedom. 

It  Is  for  a  statue  of  this  man  that  Con- 
gress authorized  the  use  of  public  grounds 
In  Washington,  in  a  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  approved  September  13, 
1960,  by  President  Elsenhower. 

The  obvious  and  proper  objective  of  hon- 
oring this  man  as  a  s3rmboI  of  the  hope  for 
freedom  was  to  demonstrate,  once  again,  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  that 
the  cause  of  liberty  is  one  which  this  country 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  champion. 

In  the  congressional  resolution  approved 
3  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  select  an 
appropriate  site  upon  which  to  erect"  the 
Shevchenko  statue. 

Acting  In  accordance  with  these  direc- 
tions. Secretary  Udall  had  his  represenU- 
tlves  go  before  the  NaUonal  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  October  25.  1962,  with 
site  recommendations. 

At  that  session,  the  Planning  Commission 
voted  to  defer  action,  but  on  I>ecember  6.  It 
approved  a  small  triangular  site  at  22d. 
23d  and  P  Streets  NW.  as  the  spot  for  the 
atatue. 

On  April  4  this  year,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission approved  the  site  plan  and  design 
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for  the  small  landscaped  park  and  Shev- 
chenko statue.  The  Pine  Arts  Conunlsslon 
likewise  approved  the  program. 

On  September  22,  1963,  the  14.000-square- 
foot  plot  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Taras  Shevchenko — 102  years  after  his  death. 
More  than  2.000  persons  attended  the  cere- 
monies. 

Last  week— to  complete  tie  record — a  mo- 
tion was  made  In  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  that  approval  of  the  site 
be  rescinded  so  that  a  statue  cannot  be 
erected  to  Taras  Shevchenko. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  reasons  for 
this  action— which  failed  but  which  may 
bob  up  again — the  effect  would  be  negation 
of  the  will  of  Congress  by  an  agency  which 
does  not  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

Withdrawing  a  site  at  this  late  date  also 
could  constitute  an  affront  to  many 
Ukrainian-Americans  and  others  who  have 
raised  nearly  $250,000  to  pay  for  this  me- 
morial. 

Frustrating  this  effort  also  could  well  have 
cold-war  consequences,  since  killing  the  me- 
morial doubtless  would  be  seized  on  by  So- 
viet propagandists  as  evidence  the  U.S. 
Congrress  was  not  sincere  In  Its  desire  to 
honor  a  freedom-loving  Ukrainian. 

A  sense  of  perspective  and  understanding 
would  seem  to  dictate  the  proper  course.  If 
such  a  course  is  followed.  Washington  will 
be  graced  by  a  memorial  to  a  significant  fig- 
ure m  the  continuing  battle  for  liberty.  It 
win  also  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  human 
brotherhood  and  understanding  once  again 
have  affirmed  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Httman   Destiny 

(Address  of  Hon.  Michael  a.  Feighan,  XJ£. 

Representative.  20th  Ohio  District) 

The  curtain  was  lifted  today  on  an  epic 
chapter  in  the  great  book  of  human  freedom 
which  for  too  long  has  remained  closed  to 
the  Western  mind. 

That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  which  took  place  today  In 
connection  with  the  memorial  to  Taras 
Shevchenko.  soon  to  take  Its  rightful  place 
among  the  monuments  to  freedom  which 
grace  our  Nation's  Capital. 

For  Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  unique 
champion  of  fuU  freedcwn  for  all  men  and 
Independence  for  all  nations,  just  as  he  was 
an  avowed  enemy  of  tjrranny,  despotism,  and 
Imperialism. 

Shevchenko  stands  among  that  small  but 
select  group  of  gifted  men  whose  tolls  snd 
sacrifices  over  a  lifetime  have  won  them  a 
lasting  place  of  honor  in  the  annals  ot  their 
native  lands. 

He  shared  as  well  as  sensed  the  sufferings 
of  his  countrymen  under  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  Russian  Imperialism. 

He  sensed  as  well  as  shared  with  moving 
convictions  the  aspirations  of  his  country- 
men for  a  life  of  freedom  and  htiman  dignity. 

He  was  able  to  see  beyond  the  travail  of 
his  own  people  and  the  despotism  of  their 
oppressors  and  thereby  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  new  hope  which  had  been  lighted 
up  across  the  seas  by  George  Washington. 

With  gifted  pen  he  recorded  all  t.he8e 
things  and  communicated  them  to  his  peo- 
ple In  a  style  which  won  for  him  the  endur- 
ing role  of  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of 
Shevchenko. 

But  the  message  of  his  literary  works 
burns  more  brightly  today  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  all  too  obvious. 
Ukraine  remains  a  victim  of  Russian  im- 
perialism and  her  pe<^le  now  suffer  the 
tyranny  and  exploitation  of  the  Red  czars. 

During  the  centxiry  since  the  death  of 
Shevchenko  much  has  happened  and  much 
has  changed  In  the  affairs  of  men  and  of 
nations. 

The  autocraUc  csars,  who  felt  the  literary 
barbs  of  Shevchenko  and  who  put  him  to 


exile  and   prison  for  his   efforts,  have  met 
the  fate  he  predicted  for  them. 

The  empire  ovw  which  the  hated  czars 
ruled  crashed  and  was  broken  In  1917  and 
1918  by  the  power  of  the  national  Independ- 
ence movements,  unleashed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  World  War  I. 

Ukraine  won  Its  national  Independence,  as 
did  more  than  a  score  of  other  non-Russian 
nations  long  submerged  by  an  evil  concert 
of  empires. 

Petrograd.  the  seat  of  despotic  Russian 
power,  temporarily  rid  Itself  of  a  corrupt 
aristocracy  when  the  chains  of  Its  historic 
imperialism  were  broken. 

The  world,  so  It  then  appeared,  was  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  peace  In  which 
freedom  and  the  Independence  of  nations 
long  submerged  was  assured. 

This  Illusion  of  peace  was  short  lived.  The 
vacuum  of  Imperial  power  In  Petrograd  was 
soon  filled  by  a  new  batch  of  despots,  who 
sailed  imder  a  red  banner  and  called  them- 
selves revolutionary  Marxists. 

They  were  not  long  at  the  task  of  fixing 
their  dictatorial  power  over  the  Russian  na- 
tion— who  Shevchenko  called  the  Moskals. 
These  so-called  social  revolutionaries  were 
unable  to  reform  or  contain  the  chauvinism 
or  the  imperial  spirit  of  the  Moskals. 

But  they  did  manage  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Russian  nation  from  Muscovy  to  that 
of  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  to  make  Moscow  the  permanent 
seat  of  Imperial  p>ower. 

Wars  of  subversion  and  aggression  were 
soon  launched  by  the  Red  Moskals  against 
all  the  newly  independent  non-Russian  na- 
tions— In  an  effort  to  reconstruct  the  Rus- 
sian empire. 

By  1923  the  Red  Moskals  had  destroyed 
the  national  independence  of  Ukraine,  along 
with  that  of  Byelorussia.  Georgia.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan,  Turkestan,  Coesackla,  Idel-Ural 
and  the  Republic  of  Siberia. 

But  the  theories  of  Marxism  were  embar- 
rassed by  the  dominance  over  the  practice 
of  those  theories  exercised  by  historic  Rus- 
sian Imperialism. 

So  the  Russians  solved  this  embarrassment 
in  1924  by  announcing  the  establishment 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
The  formerly  Independent  nations  recol- 
onlzed  by  the  Red  Moskals  were  labeled 
"Union  Republics." 

This  served  and  continues  to  serve  ss  a 
propaganda  cover  for  the  reconstructed 
empire  of  the  Russian  ezars. 

Lenin,  the  oracle  of  Rxisslan  ICarxlam. 
recognized  before  he  died  that  the  theories 
of  Marx  and  Engles  had  become  the  victim  of 
RTisslan  despotism  and  imperallsm.  He 
made  this  deathbed  prophesy  in  1923: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Insignif- 
icant percentage  of  Soviet  and  sovletlzed 
workers  will  drown  In  the  great  Russian  sea 
of  chauvinist  riffraff  like  a  fly  in  milk." 

The  40  years  since  his  death  have  proved 
Lenin's  prophesy  to  be  correct. 

World  War  n  restored  by  force  of  arms 
the  former  Imperial  Russian  colonies  of 
Bstonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  added  a  new  crop  of  Russian 
colonies,  called  peoples  republics  or  socialist 
republics. 

WhUe  the  new  crop  of  colonies  were  not 
forcibly  Incorporated  into  the  UJS.SJI..  the 
spirit  and  national  life  of  these  colonies  are 
imprisoned   by  Imperial  Russia. 

It  Is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe  that 
while  much  has  changed  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  of  nations  during  the  century  since 
the  death  of  Shevchenko,  Russia,  the  Rus- 
sians, and  their  empire  have  not  changed  in 
substance. 

They  are  little  different  today  than  they 
were  In  the  days  of  Shevchenko.  Some  al- 
terations in  form  and  tactics  have  been 
forced  upon  the  Russians  by  the  pressures 
of  time  and  change,  but  the  rock  bed  sub- 
stance of  Russian  national  life  and  purpose 
remains  as  imperialist  and  chauvinist. 
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NevertlMl«M.  I  Mn  eonvinoed  time  »nd  the 
unchADgesble  aaplnttons  of  Ui«  common 
man  In  Um  capU?«.  non-auaaUn  nations 
will  yet  make  8h«TcbenJu>,  a  prophet  among 
hia  peopte. 

The  algna  are  many  that  Imperial  Ruasla 
will  soon  again  be  forced  to  meet  powerful 
currenu  of  change  within  and  without  her 
empire. 

If  we  look  calmly  and  objectlrely  at  the 
roots  of  the  dispute  between  Moacow  and 
Pelplng  we  wlU  dlaooyer  that  alleged  dU- 
agreementa  over  liandst  theory  are  nothing 
but  a  camouflage  for  the  real  Issue. 

The  real  Issue  Is  Chinese  nationalism  ver- 
sus Russian  cnauvlnlsm  within  the  ranks 
of  the  International  conaplracy. 

Pelplng  Is  openly  charging  Moscow  with 
"great  power  chauvinism"  by  which  they 
mean  Buaalan  chauvlnlam  and  Imperlaliam. 

In  reply  the  Russians  are  charging  Pelplng 
with  Inciting  "racism"  by  which  they  mean 
natlonaUam. 

Moreover,  It  Is  an  old  Russian  trick  to 
brand  anyone  who  expoeea  Russian  superrace 
practices  as  a  "racist." 

But  Pelplng  is  as  accurate  today  in  Its 
charges  on  Russian  chauvlnlam  and  im- 
perialism as  Lenin  was  40  years  ago  in  his 
deathbed  prophecy  on  this  Issue. 

This  struggle  within  the  international  con- 
spiracy between  Chinese  nationalism  and 
RuMlan  ImpertaUam  haa  its  geopoUtlcal 
countarpart  in  the  central  east  European 
area  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  captive  non-Russian  nations  through- 
out that  vast  area  are  under  siege  of  the 
spirit  of  nationalism,  that  la,  the  spirit  of 
national  Independence. 

None  of  them  are  able,  on  their  own.  to 
regain  their  national  Independence.  That 
was  the  prime  lesson  learned  from  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  revolution  of  1956. 

A  symphony  of  revolutionary  actions  by 
all  of  the  captive  nations  would,  however, 
bring  down  the  Russian  Empire  Into  a  state 
of  total  collapse. 

That  was  the  second  or  afterthought  les- 
son of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution. 

It  is  certain  that  the  pressures  of  Chinese 
nationalism  in  the  Par  East  have  added  en- 
couragement and  strength  to  the  forces  of 
nationalism  in  the  captive  European  na- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  Communist  regimes  in  the 
captive  European  nations  recognize  this  real- 
ity of  life  and  are  beginning  to  respond  to 
these  preBs\irea  by  trying  to  shake  off  their 
assigned  role  of  subservient  tools  of  Moscow. 

While  it  must  be  recognized  that  those 
regimes  are  thus  taking  out  life  Insurance 
against  the  coming  political  storm.  This 
must  not  distract  from  an  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  growing  power  of  nationalism  in 
those  countries. 

Desperation  politics  makes  for  strange  bed- 
fellows, particularly  when  a  well  Identified 
common  enemy  la  Involved. 

Should  Pelplng  decide  on  action  to  recover 
ancient  Chinese  territory  annexed  by  the 
Russian  czars  In  the  past,  this  would  con- 
front the  Russians  with  an  insolvmble 
problem. 

If  Moscow  moves  its  elite  guard  Russian 
troops  to  the  Par  Bast  in  the  numbers  re- 
qtiired  to  meet  the  Bed  Chinese  threat,  this 
would  present  the  captive  European  part  of 
their  empire  with  an  open  Invitation  to  a 
symphony  of  revolts. 

Moscow  does  not  have  enough  dependable 
military  force  at  Its  command  to  meet  this 
double-barreled  geopolitical  challenge. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  90  million 
Russians  cannot  long  hold  control  over  their 
vast  Eurasian  Empire — stretching  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Paclflc  Ocean. 

The  proof  of  that  observation  is  now  In 
the  making. 

These  facts  urge  In  the  strongest  possible 
langtiage  that  the  United  States  stay  out  of 
the  dispute  between  Pelplng  and  Moscow. 


If  they — the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese— want  to  bury  each  other  that  Is  their 
business  and  certainly  not  ours. 

If  Pelplng  seeks  to  recover  Chinese  terri- 
tories from  Imperial  Russia,  that  is  none  OL 
our  business. 

If  Pelplng  seeks  allies  anKing  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  of  central -east  Europe  In  an  ef- 
fort to  break  up  the  Russian  superrace  prac- 
tices within  the  international  conspiracy — 
that  Ls  likewise  none  of  our  business. 

The  Communist  Dictator  Tito  has  finally 
pried  his  entry  Into  the  United  SUtes  and 
will  soon  be.  I  regret  to  say,  an  unofficial 
guest  of  our  Qovernment. 

There  Is  well-founded  feeling  that  the  real 
purpose  of  Tito's  mission  is  to  convince  our 
President  that  the  United  States  should  aide 
with  the  Russians  In  their  growing  conflict 
with  the  Red  Chinese. 

Tito  will  advocate  a  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  naUons 
in  order  to  free  Russian  imperial  hands  to 
meet  problems  of  the  empire  in  the  Far  East. 
And.  incidentally,  he  will  be  looking  for 
another  handout  for  himself. 

A  Russian  proptaganda  campaign  has  been 
underway  In  the  United  States  and  in  much 
of  the  free  world  based  upon  a  so-called 
yellow  peril. 

The  objective  of  that  propaganda  is  to 
spread  fear  that  a  new  Genghis  Khan  haa 
arisen  in  the  East  and  that  soon  his  hordes 
will  be  sweeping  the  entire  world. 

It  is  all  too  obvious  the  Russians  expect 
to  generate  sufficient  false  fears  In  the  West 
to  make  their  proposed  nonaggression  pact 
an  easy  choice  between  two  evils. 

We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  the  Rus- 
sians who  are  the  full  inheritors  of  the 
despotic  system  of  Genghis  Khan  ajoA  that 
they  have  preserved  that  heritage  intact  for 
500  years. 

The  Chinese  people  were  the  victims  of 
Genghis  Khan — their  ancient  and  advanced 
civilization  was  a  prize  coveted  by  all  the 
khans  who  ruled  from  Ulan  Bator. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  people  sought  for 
centuries  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, but  after  Russian  Ideology  gained  a 
beachhead  in  Pelplng,  the  Chinese  engaged 
In  organized  aggression. 

Hence,  the  only  meaningful  nonaggression 
pacts  p>osslble  in  this  situation  are  pacts  be- 
tween the  Red  Moskals  and  the  people  of 
every  captive  nation  within  the  Russian 
empire. 

These  pacts  should  be  exchanged  for  the 
freedom  and  national  Independence  of  each 
and  all  of  those  captive  nations. 

Such  pacts  with  Moscow  could  be  entered 
into  only  by  free  and  independent  govern- 
ments empowered  to  guarantee  that  their 
people  would  not  attack  the  Russians  if  they 
became  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  Red 
Chinese. 

Those  are  the  only  kind  of  nonaggression 
pacts  the  United  States  should  take  an  in- 
terest in — and  no  others. 

Those  are  the  only  kind  of  nonaggression 
pacts  that  can  further  the  catise  of  peace 
worthy  of  the  name. 

That  Ls  the  only  kind  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence the  United  States  should  be  advocating 
and  supporting  throughout  the  world. 

The  poet  patriot  whom  we  honor  here  to- 
night raised  this  question  In  one  of  his  most 
famous  poems;  "When  will  we  receive  our 
Washington,  with  a  new  and  righteous  law." 

That  question  remains  unanswered  for  over 
40  million  Ukrainians  who  now  inhabit  the 
land  of  Shevchenko. 

But  htmdreds  of  millions  of  other  non- 
Russlan  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
would  welcome  an  answer  to  that  burning 
question. 

Our  world  is  sick  of  tyranny  and  human 
slavery. 

The  nature  of  man  deserves  a  destiny 
which  accords  to  all  the  fullness  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  without  wtalch  mankind 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 


Fulfillment  of  that  destiny  must  become 
and  remain  the  goal  of  all  civUloed  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  empire 
is  the  nationalism  that  is  still  main- 
tained by  the  captive  peoples.  This  is 
true  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  they  are 
held  In  similar  captivity,  and  In  the  sat- 
ellite nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  extraction, 
I  am  aware  of  the  historic  clashes  that 
have  marred  Polish-Ukrainian  relations, 
but  have  noted  the  consistent  erosion  of 
tensions  between  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
groups.  They  recognize  that  although 
differences  have  separated  them  In  the 
past  and  might  still  exist,  they  are  far 
overshadowed  by  the  common  enemy  of 
their  people — communism.  This  same 
principle  holds  true  for  other  historic 
tensions  where  the  common  good — the 
restoration  of  freedom  in  the  face 
of  Communist  tyranny — overshadows 
points  of  conflict  that  are  minor  in  com- 
parison. 

The  Ukraine  represents  the  largest 
single  anti-Communist  nationalistic  force 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  congressional  support 
of  the  monument  to  Shevchenko  repre- 
sents a  psychopolltical  blow  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Insidious  propagan- 
da operation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  will  carefully  reap- 
praise the  situation,  take  Into  account 
the  completely  involved  Issue,  and  give 
support  to  congressional  action  author- 
ising the  Shevchenko  statue. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  EASTERN 
KENTUCKY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pre\ious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Pkrkins]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  today  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  status  of  conditions  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  specifically  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  considering  spe- 
cific legislation  which  I  have  advocated 
or  sponsored,  I  have  called  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  grave  economic  plight 
of  many  eastern  Kentucky  counties 
which  have  suffered  high  unemployment 
rates  ranging  from  10  percent  to  as  high 
as  50  percent  for  10  or  more  years.  I 
bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
time  because  I  have  gotten  the  impres- 
sion from  some  Members  that  there  is 
a  belief  that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram are  the  complete  and  sole  solution 
to  unemployment  problems  In  the  Nation. 
While  these  programs  have  been  of  great 
value  to  many  of  the  communities  in  my 
district,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
eastern  Kentucky  and  other  portions  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  In  the 
words  of  the  President  are  "one  of  the 
most  severely  distressed  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion." Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  for  ex- 
ample. In  1961  had  an  imemployment  rate 
of  44.9  percent. 


Most  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  serious  problem  of  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6  percent,  but  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  imagine  or  convey  In  words  the 
despondency  and  the  great  human  need 
that  is  found  in  an  area  where  half  of 
the  work  force  is  unemployed.  I  might 
observe  at  this  point  that  no  finer  citi- 
zens can  be  found  in  the  United  States 
than  those  in  Breathitt  and  the  other 
counties  in  my  district.  In  World  War  I 
not  a  single  man  had  to  be  drafted  from 
Breathitt  County  because  the  volunteers 
more  than  adequately  filled  all  quotas. 
These  are  proud,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sourceful people  who  would  scorn  relief 
for  hard  work  If  it  had  been  or  were 
in  sight,  but  the  effect  of  long-sustained 
and  extremely  high  unemployment  is  a 
dreadful  social  malady  which  can  under- 
mine all  of  the  activities  of  a  community. 
It  reduces,  and  vlrtujdly  eliminates  In 
,  many  Instances,  the  ability  of  local  gov- 
«  ernments  to  finance  the  repair  or  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  roads,  streets, 
sewers,  and  water  systems — much  less 
construct  new  ones. 

Many  of  these  communities  now  lack 
basic  community  facilities,  lack  modem 
streets  and  roads,  public  buildings,  paries, 
recreational  facilities,  and  flood  control. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  develop- 
ment of  local  industry  or  the  attraction 
of  expanding  newly  developed  industry  Is 
a  hopeless  cause. 

Federally    aided    public    works    pro- 
grams— for    example.    Federal    Aid    to 
Highways  Act.  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  impacted  areas  legislation — worthy 
as  these  programs  are.  do  not  fully  reach 
these  communities.    Because  of  the  cri- 
teria for  Federal  assistance  under  these 
programs  roads,  sewage  treatment  fswlli- 
ties,   and   schools   are   built   where   the 
traffic  is  the  heaviest — where  the  wealth 
is  the   greatest,   thus   generating   more 
traffic  and  accentuating  the  disparity  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas.     Flood  con- 
trol projects  are  a  good  example  of  this. 
Under  criteria  employed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  dams  and   reservoirs  are 
constructed  where  there  are  the  greatest 
concentrations     of     development     and 
wealth.    In  the  Appalachian  region,  by 
the  nature  of  the  formula  employed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  economic  cost 
ratios  are  going  to  be  lower  than  else- 
where— depriving  this  region  of  essential 
flood  protection.    For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  I  am  pleased  to  say  we  are 
making  headway  on  flood  control  and 
water  resource  development  for  eastern 
Kentucky  although  much  remains  to  be 
done.    Surveys  now  In  progress  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  the  Licking  River  Basins  will  pave 
the  way  for  additional  flood  control  proj- 
ects and  reservoirs  which  are  essential  to 
the  sound  economic  development  of  the 
communities  involved.     At  the  present 
time  we  have  under  construction  in  the 
upper  Big  Sandy  River,  the  North  Fork  of 
Pound  Reservoir,  the  John  Flanagan,  and 
the   Fishtrap   Reservoir.    The   comple- 
tion of  these  reservoirs  will  enable  people 
in  Pike  County  and  other  Big  Sandy  com- 
munities to  plan  and  develop  economic 
enterprises  and  make  Investments  in  the 
area  that  were  not  possible  imder  the 
constant  threat  of  floods. 
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In  this  connection  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  scheduled  a  public  hearing 
in  Pike  Coimty  for  November  22  as  a 
final  step  In  the  preparation  of  its  flood 
control  report  on  the  Big  Sandy.  Tlie 
corps  will  Invite  discussion  on  proposals 
to  construct  other  Big  Sandy  reservoirs. 
For  example.  Yatesville,  in  Lawrence 
County,  the  Paint  Creek  Reservoir  in 
Johnson  County,  and  Haysi  on  the  Rus- 
sell Fork  in  southwest  Virginia.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
find  favorable  economic  cost-benefits 
ratios  on  all  of  these  reservoirs  as  weU 
as  endorse  local  fiood  control  protection 
projects  for  Rockcastle  Creek  in  Martin 
County,  Ky..  on  the  Tug  Fork,  South 
Williamson  in  Pike  County  to  protect 
the  UMWA  Hospital,  on  Pond  Creek  also 
In  Pike  County,  on  the  Right  Fork  of 
Beaver  Creek  above  Martin  In  Floyd 
County,  on  Beaver  Creek  both  above  and 
below  Martin  in  Floyd  County,  a  local 
flood  control  project  for  Meta  on  Johns 
Creek  In  Pike  County. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  local  flood- 
control  projects  and  reservoirs  under 
consideration  by  the  corps  which  are 
essential  to  the  future  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Big  Sandy  area.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop 
other  local  flood-control  projects  In  the 
Big  Sandy  Basin.  For  example,  they 
should  deepen  and  widen  Blackberry 
Creek  in  Pike  County  and  construct  up- 
stream reservoirs  above  Williamson  on 
the  Tug  Fork. 

A  similar  situation  is  developing  In  the 
upper  Licking  River  where  the  corps  has 
under  study  flood  protection  for  the  com- 
munity of  Salyersville  and  where  the 
Cave  Run  Reservoir  is  In  the  advanced 
stages  of  preconstruction  planning. 

Looking  at  the  Kentucky  River  Basin, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Carrs  Fork  Res- 
ervoir be  constructed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Planning  funds  now  in  the 
President's  budget  assure  progress  to- 
ward this  target.  Additional  flood  pro- 
tection for  the  community  of  Hazard. 
Ky.,  seems  to  require  an  additional 
reservoir  above  Hazard  which  the  corps 
has  under  study  as  well  as  the  Walkers 
Creek  Reservoir  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  commimities  of  Beatty- 
vllle  and  Jackson.  The  Grayson  Reser- 
voir obtains  a  construction  start  for  this 
fiscal  year.  This  reservoir  Is  extremely 
Important  to  the  entire  Carter-Greenup- 
Elliott  Coimty  area  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  In  connection  with  this  project  as 
well  as  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
natural  resources  development  a  great 
tribute  should  be  given  to  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Mike  Kir  wan.  who  has  fought 
long  and  hard  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources  and  the  con- 
struction of  water  resources  development 
projects  which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  our  country. 

As  I  have  said,  existing  programs  have 
been  of  assistance — the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  food  stamp  plan,  the  regu- 
lar Federal  aid  highway  program.  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  Interstate 
BUghway  64.  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Public  Housing  Act,  the  urban 


renewal  program,  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. One  program  which  could  be 
of  tremendous  value  in  eastern  ELentucky 
which  has  been  tried  out  in  numerous 
States  as  a  result  of  enabling  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1962, 
Is  the  program  to  aid  families  with  de- 
pendent children  In  the  case  of  children 
of  unemployed  parents.  This  legislation 
permits  the  development  of  community 
work  and  training  programs  enabling  the 
parent  who  Is  unemployed  to  receive 
wages  from  work  on  projects  designed 
to  upgrade  his  old  skills  or  furnish  him 
with  new  ones.  For  example,  under  this 
program  of  work  relief,  a  forestry  project 
could  be  initiated,  a  project  to  build  rural 
roads  or  pave  a  highway,  clean  up  our 
streams  that  are  now  polluted,  widen 
and  deepen  stream  banks  to  protect  com- 
munities from  fiooding,  fiood  control 
works,  public  buildings,  and  projects  of 
this  type.  Such  wages  could  be  matched 
as  assistance  payments  are  matched 
under  the  standards  set  by  the  State 
agency.  The  implementation  of  this 
program  in  eastern  Kentucky  will  require 
legislation  by  the  State. 

The  Federal  aid  highway  program  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  financ- 
ing of  eastern  Kentucky  Mountain  Park- 
way, a  modern  superhighway,  initiated 
by  Governor  Combs,  which  Is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  access  road  construction 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  In  addition  to  the 
Mountain  Parkway  development,  high- 
ways are  desperately  needed  to  connect 
the  upper  Big  Sandy  and  Kentucky  River 
communities  with  the  Ashland -Greenup- 
Hunttngton-Ironton  Industrial  complex. 
Additional  modem  east-west  and  north- 
south  routes  are  essential  for  the  region. 
There  Is  an  immediate  need  for  the 
completion  of  the  70-mile  stretch  of  1-64 
a  point  10  miles  west  of  Ashland  to  just 
east  of  Moimt  Sterling,  the  completion 
of  which  will  furnish  eastern  Kentucky 
with  an  interstate  connection  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  on  the  west,  and  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  on  the  east  The  Grayson  Res- 
ervoir construction,  due  to  start  within 
the  year,  requires  the  relocation  of  sev- 
eral miles  of  S-7  and  this  would  be  an 
Ideal  time  to  build  a  modem  highway 
connecting  the  Mountain  Parkway  from 
a  point  between  Campton  and  Salyers- 
ville through  West  Liberty  and  Sandy 
Hook  to  1-64,  between  Grayson  and  Car- 
ter Caves  with  an  eventual  extension 
on  to  UJS.  23  along  the  Ohio  River.  In 
addition  U.S.  119  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  U.S.  23.  and  U.S.  460  in  Ken- 
tucky, Ky.  80,  and  other  feeder  roads 
should  be  brought  up  to  modem  stand- 
ards. 

Both  in  coimectlon  with  flood  control, 
highway  construction,  and  pubhc  works 
construction — a  massive  national  pro- 
gram is  essential  for  eastern  Kentucky 
and  the  Appalachian  region — a  program 
that  does  not  depend  upon  economic 
benefit-cost  ratios  for  the  construction 
of  needed  public  workt, — a  program 
which  recognizes  the  Inability  of  the  lo- 
cal government  to  finance  roads  and 
other  public  works  and  permits  100-per- 
cent Federal  cost  participation — a  pro- 
gram which  Is  concentrated  In  a  short 
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period  of  time  so  as  to  make  flood  control 
and  good  access  over  modern  highways 
a  reality  In  the  immediate  future. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  the  administration's  Appalachian 
legislative  program  through  the  Congress 
during  this  coming  year.  In  the  mean- 
time this  Congress  should  approve  the 
request  of  President  Kennedy  to  appro- 
priate the  remaining  $45  million  under 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  already 
authorized.  Likewise,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  again  extend  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  for  an- 
other year  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
struct modern  highways  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, sanitation  projects,  water  sys- 
tems, public  buildings,  and  other  needed 
public  works  which  will  be  of  immediate 
assistance  to  the  whole  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the 
Nation  that  have  this  unfortunate  imem- 
ployment  rate. 


TERMINATION  OF  AID  TO  THE 
UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  Members  of  this  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
are  actually  Israel  agents  who  have  sold 
their  names,  coimtry,  and  fame  to  the 
devil  because  they  supported  provisions 
in  the  foreign  assistance  bill  to  terminate 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  That 
is  the  allegation  made  against  Members 
of  Congress  by  the  Goverimaent  radio 
service  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Cairo  Domestic  Service,  broad- 
casting on  transmission  facilities  which 
the  American  taxpayer  helped  provide, 
speaks  of  Members  of  Congress  and  says 
that  "dishonest  personal  interests  alone 
are  the  main  incentive  for  their  behavior 
and  tricks." 

The  Egyptian  Goverrunent,  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  President  Nasser, 
said  that  Senators  who  voted  last  week 
for  the  amendment  on  Egyptian  aid  were 
paid  "agents"  whose  voices  and  votes 
were  bought  by  some  international 
Zionist  conspiracy. 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  the  reckless  totalitarianism  and 
wild  irresponsibility  of  the  Nasser  re- 
gime, the  broadcasts  by  Cairo  resolve  any 
question.  I  am  including  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  guidance 
of  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  attempt  to  answer  this  calumny  from 
Cairo.  The  reasons  why  we  must  sever 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  speak 
for  themselves.  We  should  cut  off  all 
aid  and  keep  it  cut  off  until  the  Egyp- 
tians stop  diverting  their  own  resources 
for  purchase  of  Soviet  arms,  until  they 
abide  with  the  United  Nations  agreement 
to  withdraw  their  aggressive  forces  from 


Yemen,  until  they  cease  their  prepara- 
tions for  aggression  agtUnst  Israel  in- 
cluding the  hiring  of  German  ex-Nazis 
to  build  rockets,  and  until  they  cease 
such  new  aggression  as  intervention  of 
the  last  few  days  on  the  Algerian  side  in 
the  fighting  against  Morocco. 

The  American  people  must  not  and  I 
hope  will  not  subsidize  such  threats  to 
peace  by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act  and  cut  oflf  all  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  would 
be  absurd  and  against  our  national  secu- 
rity interest  to  give  Nasser  another  dime. 
U.S.  Foreign  An> 

The  press  review  broadcast  by  Cairo  Do- 
mestic Service  In  Arabic,  0600  G.m.t.,  Novem- 
ber 11.  1963,  carried  three  articles  denounc- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate  restrictions  on  foreign 
aid.  Al-Jumhurlyah  deals  with  what  It  calls 
the  Zionist  Inclinations  of  certain  Senators 
and  politicians  who  are  always  ready  to  be- 
tray America  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  and 
asserts  that  these  Inclinations  harm  America 
more  than  any  other  country. 

Writing  on  the  same  subject,  Al-Jumhuri- 
yah  Editor  Naslr  ad-Dln  an-Nashashlbl  said 
that  If  America  believes  that  peoples'  dig- 
nity and  freedom  can  be  sold  and  bought 
according  to  their  need  for  aid  and  loans 
and  that  if  the  United  States  views  Itself  as 
the  only  rich  and  great  country  In  the  world 
and  as  a  result  believes  that  all  other  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  its  whims,  then  let  It 
pursue  the  "mad  policy  formulated  by  a 
number  of  U.S.  Senators  who  have  sold  their 
names,  country,  and  fame  to  the  devil." 

Caibo  Suspects  MorrvE  or  U.S.   Senators 
(Samir  Karam  commentary) 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  Issued  a  decision  ban- 
ning U.S.  aid  to  any  state  which  carries  out 
or  prepares  any  military  operations  against 
the  United  States  or  any  state  receiving  U.S. 
aid.  In  this  form,  the  decision  Is  suscep- 
tible to  debate,  scrutiny,  and  refutation. 

However,  it  Is  more  liable  to  questions  be- 
cause it  has  been  accompanied  by  statements 
from  some  U.S.  Senators  and  newspapers  In- 
dicating that  It  is  directed  against  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic.  Naturally,  it  Is  under- 
stood that  what  this  means  is  the  United 
Arab  Republic  attitude  toward  Israel,  the 
archenemy  of  our  nationalism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Certainly,  none  of  the  U.S.  Senators  who 
drafted  this  decision  or  supported  it  can  find 
a  logical  reply  to  any  of  these  questions. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  that  those  who  led  the 
campaign  of  defending  Israel  and  attacking 
the  United  Arab  Republic  inside  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  agents  whose  voices  were  bought 
by  the  Influence  of  Zionist  funds  In  the 
United  States.  This  same  Influence  had 
earlier  bought  the  votes  which  enabled  them 
to  enter  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  disregard  their  country's  interna- 
tional Interests  and  the  legitimate  right  of 
an  entire  people  to  work  for  the  restoration 
of  their  land  and  for  International  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  various 
areas — this  group  cannot  have  any  principles. 
Dishonest  personal  Interests  alone  are  the 
main  incentive  for  their  behavior  and  trlclts. 

The  Israeli  agents — members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate — have  forgotten  that  their  plotting 
against  the  Arab  national  issues  and  Inter- 
ests cannot  change  the  Arab  national  alms, 
foremost  of  which  Is  the  wresting  of  the  Pal- 
estinians' right  and  the  destruction  of  Israel. 


SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LicoNATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dele- 
gation described  by  the  Soviet  Embassy 
here  as  "the  most  representative  delega- 
tion of  public  flgxires  in  the  history  of 
Soviet-American  relations"  has  arrived 
in  Washington.  One  of  these  so-called 
representative  public  figures  is  Aron  Ver- 
gelis,  who  has  seen  sent  by  the  Krem- 
lin to  try  to  obscure  the  truth  about  the 
mounting  crescendo  of  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Aware  that  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about 
Soviet  harassment  of  the  Russian  Jewish 
population,  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
sent  their  operative,  Vergelis  who  calls 
himself  a  Jewish  poet  and  who  Is  the 
puppet  who  edits  the  Soviet  Union's  only 
Yiddish-language  magazine,  Sovetish 
Heimland,  a  blatant  propaganda  in- 
sti-ument  which  operates  against  true 
Jewish  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  should  know 
the  hypocrisy  of  Vergelis"  depiction  of 
himself  as  a  Jewish  literary  personage 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  Jewry  when 
he  is  actually  a  Communist  Party  hack 
assigned  to  cover  up  by  propaganda 
smokescreen  the  rising  tide  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers  and  I  hope  he  de- 
ceives no  one. 

Another  member  of  the  group.  Boris 
Polevoy,  a  writer  of  Jewish  birth,  has  be- 
trayed his  own  people  by  flagrantly  mis- 
representing the  truth  about  the  perse- 
cution of  those  Russian  Jewish  writers 
and  ai'tlsts  who  suffered  for  their  devo- 
tion to  Judaism  and  freedom. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  respon- 
sible observers  have  found  elements  of 
suspicion  in  the  role  of  Vergelis  in  the 
Soviet  persecution  and  even  liquidation 
of  Jewish  writers  and  artists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  cultural  ex- 
changes but  I  feel  that  the  "exchange" 
should  be  real  and  authentic.  A  distin- 
guished American  professor  of  political 
science.  Dr.  Frederick  Barghoorn,  of 
Yale  University,  has  been  thrown  incom- 
municado into  a  Soviet  jail.  I  agree 
with  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment that  we  should  cancel  new  cul- 
tural exchange  negotiations.  I  also  feel 
the  State  Department  is  correct  in  ask- 
ing American  institutions  to  refuse  a 
forum  to  such  frauds  at  Vergelis.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Georgetown  University 
has  today  canceled  his  apparance  on 
its  campus  and  I  hope  this  gesture  will 
impress  on  the  Soviet  Union  the  desire 
of  the  American  public  for  decency  by 
the  Soviet  Government — whether  in  its 
treatment  of  our  professors  or  its  own 
citizens  of  Jewish  faith. 
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LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St  Germain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal business  (birth). 

Mr.  Karth  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business  (Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee). 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wacgonner).  for  today,  on  account  of 


olBcial    business    (Science    and    Astro- 
nautics Committee) . 

Mr.  Gibbons  for  Monday,  November 
18,  on  account  of  business  in  district. 


SPECTAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiNNBCAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. November  18. 

Mr.  Dbnt,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
November  18. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MacGregor),  for  10  minutes,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpkrn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  while  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H JR.  8864. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  renjiarks  on  H.R.  8864. 

Mr.  Alger  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  on  HJi.  8864. 

Mr.  Mills  the  remarks  he  made  in 
Committee  today  and  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacGregor)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  13, 
1963,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing tiUes:  1 1 

HJl.  2073.  An  set  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  sub- 
merged lands  to  the  goveriunenta  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and 
for  other  purposes;: 

H.R.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State 
of  Indiana: 

H.R.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Uuscatlne,  Iowa, 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for  pub- 
lic park  purposes:  and 

H.R.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
nrst  imlon  health  center  In  the  United  SUtes 
by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  18,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1386.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  in  the  amount  of  $46  mUUon  for  public 
works  acceleration  (H.  Doc.  No.  173);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1367.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  repyort  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  382.  383):  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report 
of  Federal  contributions  program-equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  uimecessary  costs  Incurred  by  lett- 
ing, rather  than  purchasing,  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  N.  Mex.,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, relative  to  providing  war  risk  insur- 
ance and  c«-taln  marine  and  liability  in- 
siuance  for  the  American  public,  and  upon 
request  for  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  the  period  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1371.  A  letter  from  the  CThalrman,  Federal 
Maritime  Conunlsslon,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of 
certain  terminal  leases  from  penalties";  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  an  unfavorable  report 
dated  September  4,  1963,  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Bon  Secour 
River.  Ala.,  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  900) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotue  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJR.  9139.  A  bUl  making  approprU- 
tlons  for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  901). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HM.  3846.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting 
present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  American  people. 


PUBLIC  Bn.ia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HJ1.9120.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  I— Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the.  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962,  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities In  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain  aluminum   products  and 
television  picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNEB: 
H.R.  9121.  A  bill  to  require  the  inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels;  to  the  (Dommlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  9122.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  9133.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax 
for  certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at 
a   Institution   of   higher   education;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R.  9124.  A  bUl  to  amend  tme  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Offloers' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
HJl.  9125.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  I— Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962,  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities In  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain   alximlnxmi  products  and 
television  picture  tubes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  9126.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  9127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development,  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  interstate 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee qn  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  9128.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Ccdum- 
bU. 

By  Mr.  8TAEBLSS: 
HJl.  9129.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Or«at 
Lakes  Resource  Development  Commission  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  regions  con- 
tiguous to  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  Statas 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuMlc  Works. 
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By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  9130.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  9131.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  will  be  computed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TBAOUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  9132.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  107  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  benefits  authorized  therein  shall  be  at 
a  rate  In  pesos  as  Is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for 
each  dollar  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conomittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  9133.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  property  at  Hot  Springs  Na- 
tional Park,   in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.   9134.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  amending  or- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   SHEPPARD: 
HJl.   9139.  A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  803.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.   Con.   Res.    237.  Concurrent   resolution 
providing    for    the    printing    of    additional 
copies  of  certain  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  cases  Involving 
the  offering  of  prayers  and  reading  from  the 
Bible  In  public  schools;    to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.  Res.  566.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions,   and   inquiries   authorized    by   House 
Resolution  66;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  9135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Lolacono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  9136.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of   Maria 
Oiurlanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  9137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carina 
Barthow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  9138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
Rubino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  land  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

451.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rev. 
Forrest  L.  Knapp,  general  secretary,  Massa- 
chusetts Coimcll  of  Churches,  Boston,  Mass., 
relative  to  expressing  oppoeition  to  legis- 
lation making  public  funds  available, 
whether  by  grants  or  loans,  to  sectarian  in- 
stitutions for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
and  supporting,  in  any  event,  the  substance 


of  the  Ervin  amendment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

452.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland.  Wyo.,  requesting  that 
a  set  of  books  or  volumes  be  printed  showing 
all  laws  of  the  United  States  now  In  force; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^■^ 


)  SENATE 

TlllR.SIUY,  XOVEMIH-R  14,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
October  22.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev.  C.  Hoke  Sewell,  DX).,  pastor.  First 
Methodist  Church,  College  Park.  Ga., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  land  of 
ours.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportuni- 
ties it  offers  us  and  for  the  hope  it  holds 
up  to  the  entire  world.  We  recognize 
that  we  need  Thy  help.  We  turn  our 
minds  and  hearts  unto  Thee  for  strength 
for  this  day.  We  are  trusting  Thee  for 
guidance.  Our  responsibilities  make  it 
necessary  that  we  be  strong.  We  ask 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  help  us  provide  lead- 
ership, that  we  may  serve  Thee  and  our 
fellow  men  to  the  very  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  ability.  May  Thy  spirit 
help  us  to  act  wisely.  Help  us.  O  God, 
that  we  may  always  do  what  is  right. 
May  our  actions  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  who  depend  upon  us  for  leadership 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

O  God,  help  us  to  give  ourselves  to  the 
highest  we  know.  Help  us  to  keep 
humble  and  at  the  same  time  be  strong 
enough  to  give  our  all  in  Christian  serv- 
ice. 

We  pray  In  the  Master's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, November  13.  1963.  was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6754) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Horan.  and 
Mr.  Michel  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9009)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as 
amended,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9009)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning   hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 
seven  rear  admirals  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  Naval  Reserve,  two 
temporary  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  one 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, and  two  permanent  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  I  ask  that  these 
n(»ninations  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Harry  R.  Canaday,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  promotion  to  the  Naval 
Reserve; 

Richard  D.  Adams  and  Edward  H.  Gessner. 
for  temporary  promotion  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve; and 

Walter  A.  Churchill,  Richard  A.  Evans,  and 
Robert  B.  Bell,  for  permanent  appointment 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  25  flag  and 
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general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

vice  Adm.  William  R.  Smedberg  m.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  llBt; 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  ^irkpatrick,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appolntanent  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel; 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Klrkpatrlck.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  as 
vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Leontdas  D.  Coates,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  reappointment  as  Cblef  of  Naval 
Research : 

Lt.  QennTroup  Miller,  Jr.  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hewitt  T.  Wheless,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S.  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Conunlttee  of 
the  United  Nations; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr..  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  so  serving; 

Maj.  Gen.  Victor  K.  Krulak,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Wallace  M.  Beakley.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  ot  vice  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Howard  York.  Army  of 
the  United  Stetes  (colonel,  U.S.  Army),  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  187  nominations 
for  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below,  and  494  nominations  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  major  and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Gordon  L.  Smith.,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Ralph  J.  Richards,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sona, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army; 

William  M.  Redmond,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force;   and 

Robert  F.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished military  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  furtiier  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


VS.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UJ3.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  (con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On    motion    of    Mr.    Mansfield,    the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


REPORT  ON  CENTER  FOR  CULTURAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  INTERCHANGE 
BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  purusant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  In- 
terchange Between  East  and  West,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  219.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate dociiment,  with  illustrations,  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "United  States  Astronaute," 
and  ordering  additional  copies  printed  (Rept 
No.  644);  and 

8.  Res.  225.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954,  TO  REDUCE 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORPORATE 
INCOME  TAXES — AMENDMENT 

(AMENDMENT  NO.  319) 
Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Javtts) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  make 
certain  structural  changes  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

CONSTRUi^nON  OF  BUILDINa  BY 
BUREAU  OP  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR     OF     BILL 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  may  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1610) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  set  aside  certain  lands  within 
the  National  Capital  Parks  System  in 
Washington.  D.C..  for  construction  of  a 
building  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  me  on  May  27,  1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  OUT-OF-TOWN  HEAR- 
ING ON  S.  750.  THE  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING    BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Production  and  Stabil- 
ization Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  CJurrency.  I  wish 
to  announce  the  date  and  location  of 
the  fourth  field  hearing  on  S.  750.  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire the  full  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  and  interest  rates  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extension  of  personal 
credit. 

The  out  of  town  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  22 
and  23.  1963.  at  the  Federal  Post  Of- 
fice and  Court  House  Building.  Post  Of- 
fice Square.  Boston,  Mass.,  at  10  ajn. 
each  day. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  in  Boston  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Mr.  Jonathan  Llndley, 
staff  assistant.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C^irrency.  room  5300.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C., 
telephone  Capital  4-3121,  extension 
3921,  as  soon  as  possible. 


CANDIDACY  OP  SENATOR  SMITH 
OP  MAINE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  read- 
ing the  report  on  the  President's  news 
conference.  I  noted  that  he  said  that  If 
he  were  a  Republican  candidate  running 
in  New  Hampshire  and  were  opposed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  he  would  be  very  much  con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps  the  President  should  be  ad- 
vised that  if  he  were  a  Democratic  can- 
didate running  for  office  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  were  opposed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine,  he  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  even  more  concerned. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  his  con- 
cern should  be  confined  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  because  I  am  sure  that 
should  our  beloved  collesigue  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  become  a  can- 
didate for  national  office,  she  would 
sweep  not  only  New  Hampshire,  but  also 
the  neighboring  States  of  New  England 
Uke  a  breeze,  as  the  capable  lady  she  Is, 
should  sweep  them. 
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However,  it  Is  noticeable  that  interest 
In  the  potential  candidacy  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  for  national  office 
Is  not  confined  to  New  Hampshire  or 
Maine;  and  in  this  connection  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  two 
editorials.  One  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  November 
12.  and  is  entitled  "God  Bless  'Em."  This 
■  editorial  writer  for  the  Washington  Star 
has  a  tendency  to  be  a  bit  facetious  in 
writing  the  editorial,  but  I  am  sure  that 
as  time  goes  on.  if  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  becomes  a  serious  candidate 
for  national  office,  the  facetiousness  will 
wear  off  and  the  editorial  writers  for  the 
Star  will  realize  that  it  is  serious  busi- 
ness. 

The  second  editorial  Is  entitled  "A 
Woman  President?"  This  editorial  Is 
very  thoughtful  and  well  written,  and 
was  published  on  November  9  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  short  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fProm  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star,  Nov.  12, 

1963) 

Goo  Bless  'Em 

"Women  are  Irrational:  that's  all  there  Is 
to  that.  Their  heads  are  full  of  cotton,  hay. 
and  rags." 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Henry  Hlggtns. 
but  the  words  are  the  words  of  wisdom. 
Never  mere  so  than  now  when  a  woman  Is 
presenting  herself  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Never  mind  that  the  woman  Is  Maecaret 
Cbass  SiCTTH.  Never  mind  that  Mrs.  Smith 
Is  one  of  the  ornaments  and  lights  of  the 
Senate,  which  for  that  matter,  isn't  saying 
as  much  as  It  once  would  have  been.  There 
Is  principle  Involved.  She's  a  woman,  and 
women  are  not,  never  have  been,  and  never 
will  be,  svUted  to  an  office  like  the  Presidency. 

Mrs.  Smpth  to  one  side,  women  are  Irra- 
tlonaL  They  make  lefthand  turns  from 
rlghthand  lanes.  They  are  Incapable  of 
grasping  the  elementary  principle  of  main- 
taining some  remote  relationship  between 
Income  and  outgo  They  eat  pineapple  and 
cottage  cheese  for  lunch.  There  Isn't  one  of 
them  who  has  ever  found  out  how  to  put 
the  cap  back  on  a  simple,  ordinary  tube  of 
toothpaste. 

Can  the  American  electorate  be  so  bereft  of 
sense  that  they  really  want  one  of  these 
people  for  Chief  Executive? 

Certainly  not. 

The  Pounding  Fathers.  In  their  profound 
wisdom,  anticipated  just  such  an  emergency. 
To  fcMTn  a  more  perfect  union  and  to  Insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  the  Constitution, 
speaking  <rf  the  President,  says  that  he  shall 
hold  his  office  for  4  years. 

Clearly,  no  she  can  be  a  he.  The  whole 
idea  is  unconstitutional. 
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picture  of  a  madam  President  standing  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  with  Premier  Khrushchev,  or 
throwing  out  the  first  ball  at  the  start  of  a 
major  league  season,  but  there  was  •  time 
when  lady  wrestlers  weren't  envisioned  ei- 
ther. 

In  any  list  of  women  mentioned  as  possible 
presidential  aspirants.  Mrs.  Smith's  name 
must  stand  fairly  high,  on  her  record  of  23 
years'  service  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Her  refreshingly  modest — and  self-written — 
biography  In  the  Congressional  Directory 
reads  merely:  "Margahet  Chase  SMrrn.  Re- 
publican." There  Is  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  Brooklyn  who  requires  52  lines 
In  the  directory  to  tell  his  story. 

There  have  been  hints  that  what  the  wom- 
an Senator  from  Maine  is  really  seeking  Is 
the  vice-presldentlal  nomination,  and  this, 
to  most  political  minds,  seems  to  mnke  more 
sense. 

By  entering  a  few  selected  presidential  pri- 
maries, she  can  test  her  strength  as  a  vote- 
getter  outside  her  own  State  and  perhaps 
convince  the  ultimate  winner  of  the  lop 
place  on  the  ticket  that  a  woman  named 
Margaret  Chase  Smfth  is  Just  the  person  he 
needs  for  a  running  mate.  She  has  noth- 
ing to  loee  In  such  a  venture,  and — who 
knows? — she  might  end  up  as  the  first  Vice 
President  of  her  sex  In  America 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  an  old 
saying  to  the  effect  that  variety  Is  the 
spice  of  life.  I  am  delighted  that  now 
the  Republican  Party  has  at  least  three 
potential  candidates  in  the  field.  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  more. 

So  far  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  is  concerned,  she 
graces  her  party  with  dignity  and  honor. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  women  began 
to  exert  themselves  and  be  recognized 
in  the  field  of  politics.  Such  recognition 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  certainly  is;  and  I 
am  glad  to  join  the  President  and  the 
majority  leader  and  other  leaders  In 
both  parties  In  taking  seriously  the  pos- 
sible candidacy  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  who  would  lend  not  only 
grace  but  also  distinction  and  resolute- 
ness to  any  office  she  might  hold. 
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A  Woman  PaEsmsKT? 

Senator  Mowaket  Chase  Smith  has  added 
the  woman's  touch  to  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial campaign  by  preparing  to  enter  some 
Republican  primaries  next  spring. 

A  woman  President  u  not  an  impossibility 
in  the  United  States  There  Is  no  law  against 
It  and.  considering  the  caliber  of  some  of  the 
past  male  holders  of  the  office,  there  Is  even 
a  great  deal  to  be  &M  in  favor  of  It.  It  may 
not  be  easy  for  masculine  egoe  to  accept  the 


PRESIDENT  SUKARNO  OF 
INDONESIA 
Mr.     MORSE.     Mr.     President,     this 
morning's   edition   of    the    Washington 
Post  carries   a   very  interesting  article 
which  states  that  yesterday  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Indonesia  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  protested  a  speech 
which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  in  paying  my  disrespects 
to  Sukarno. 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Indonesian  Envot  Protests  "Slander" 
Indonesian  Ambassador  Zairln   Zaln   pro- 
tested to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  yes- 
terday what  he  termed  the  "slander"  of  In- 
donesia and  President  Sukarno  by  Members 
of  Congress. 

Zaln  handed  Rusk  a  written  protest  In  a 
15-minute  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Among  those  who  criticized  Indonesia  was 
Senator  Watne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
who  charged  during  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  that  Sukarno  was  corrupt. 

Zaln  said  he  was  wondering  and  stuplfied 
that  this  would  happen  In  a  clvUlzed  coun- 
try. 


The  envoy  said  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  sustain  or  curtail  Its  aid  to  Indo- 
nesla. 

-But  when  you  give  aid."  he  said,  "^u 
do  not  have  the  right  to  slander  other  na- 
tions and  chiefs  of  state." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  told  the  Ambassador,  and  I  am  not 
particularly  interested  in  what  he  said, 
although  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State 
cx!>Iaincd  to  the  Ambassador  that  the 
United  States  is  a  democracy.  Of  course. 
that  <vei-d  "democracy"  would  not  be  un- 
derstood in  Indonesia.  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary told  him  that  a  democracy  In  the 
United  States  operates  under  our  con- 
stitutional separation-of-powers  doc- 
trine. Apparently  the  Indonesian  Am- 
bassador do3s  not  know  that  there  is 
nothing  the  Secretary  of  State  could  do, 
even  if  he  would,  about  what  I  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  whenever  I  think  it  is 
m  the  Interest  of  the  country  to  say 
whatever  needs  to  be  said. 

Not  only  do  I  repeat,  by  reference, 
every  disrespect  I  paid  In  my  speech  the 
otlier  day  to  Mr.  Sukarno,  the  tyrant  of 
Indonesia,  but  I  wish  to  add  that  I  con- 
sider him  not  only  a  corruptionist,  but 
also  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  Asia.  He 
is  a  dangerous  aggressor  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  cut  him  off  at  the 
pockets,  because  I  do  not  think  there  is 
th^lightest  justlflcation  for  giving  aid 
to  this  a^ressor. 

MINE  SAFETY  IN  METALLIC  AND 
NONMETALUC  MINES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  84th  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Graham  Harden,  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  created  a  special 
Subcommittee  on  Mine  Safety  in  Metal- 
lic and  Nonmetalllc  Mines. 

I  was  privileged  to  act  as  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  which  Included 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Elli- 
ott], the  genUeman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrttm],  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  Mr.  Fjare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  that  subcommittee,  dated  De- 
cember 11.  1956,  and  printed  as  part  of 
volumhious  hearings,  which  Included 
testimony  from  mine  workers,  operators, 
and  owners,  and  experts  from  the  VB. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Mine  Safety 
(Metallic  and  Nonmetallic  Mines) 

The  Subcommittee  on  Mine  Safety  In 
Metallic  and  Non-Metallic  Mines  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  studied  safety  conditions  In  those  mines 
by  field  Inspections  and  observations  In 
Virginia.  Hlbbing,  and  Duluth.  Minn..  In 
Butte.  Mont.,  and  Ouray.  Colo.,  and  has  held 
3  days  of  hearings  In  Washington  where  wit- 
nesses from  the  mining  industry,  labor,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  were  heard. 

Based  upon  these  on-tlie-spot  investiga- 
tions and  observations  by  the  subcommittee 
members  and  upon  the  formal  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
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that  the  overall  subject  of  safety  In  the  Na- 
tion's metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines  should 
be  given  further  study,  and  that  additional 
investigations  should  be  made  in  Michigan, 
Alabama,  Colorado,  the  trLstate  area  of  Kan- 
sas. Oklahoma,  and  Missouri,  and  such  other 
places  as  a  subsequent  committee  might  find 
necessary. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  that  a  new  subconunlttee  be 
appointed  In  the  85th  Congress,  and  that  the 
bearings  mentioned  above,  plus  such  other 
bearings  as  may  be  Indicated,  be  held  to  the 
end  that  the  subject  of  safety  in  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  mines  t)e  thoroughly  explored. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion, which  became  Public  Law  87-300. 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improving  safety  and 
health  standards  in  the  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mining  industry. 

Secretary  Udall  chose  to  do  so  by 
creating  the  Mine  Safety  Study  Board, 
headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Boyajian.  Ably  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheplch.  Mr.  Boya- 
jian directed  a  2-year  study  of  800  mines, 
ruarries,  and  mills.  The  complete  and 
comprehensive  report,  based  on  data  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  re- 
leased today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  press  release  describing  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Udall  Recommenhs  Chances  To  Impeovk 
Safety  Standards  in  the  Metal  Mining 
Industry 

Recommendations  for  Improving  safety  and 
health  standards  In  the  Nation's  metallic 
and  nonmetalllc  mining  Industry  have  been 
submitted  In  a  report  to  Congress  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  fol- 
lowing an  intensive  study  authorized  in  1961 
under  Public  Law  87-300. 

The  recommendations  would  affect  over 
200,000  workers  throughout  the  Nation  and 
are  contained  in  a  two- volume  report,  cover- 
ing all  mineral  mining  activity,  except  coal 
and  lignite.  Secretary  Udall  said  there  were 
over  10.000  lost-time  injuries  and  more  than 
200  fatal  accidents  last  year  In  the  Industries 
covered  by  the  report. 

Secretary  Udall's  major  reconunendatlons 
call  for: 

Establishment  of  advisory  committees  on 
which  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment would  serve  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  health  and  safety  codes  applicable 
to  mineral  mining  and  related  operations. 

InstltuUons  of  formal  health  and  safety 
inspections  and  reports  in  mineral  mines  and 
related  plants  In  accordance  with  developed 
codes  of  health  and  safety,  as  well  as  In- 
vestigaUon  of  fatal  accidents. 

Provision  for  accurate  and  timely  employ- 
ment and  Injury  reports  on  mineral  and 
mining  activities. 

Secretary  Udall  rIso  strongly  urged  that 
Improved  safety  education  programs  for  em- 
ployees, supervisors,  and  operators  be  de- 
veloped throughout  the  mineral  Industry. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  Mine  Safety 
Study  Board  headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Boyajian 
who  .guided  the  a-year  study,  and  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Mines. 

Pleld  teams  staffed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
conducted  health  and  safety  studies  at  800 
mines,  quarries,  and  mills  which  comprised  a 
representative  sample  of  metal  mining  activi- 
ties. In  addition.  Investigations  of  as  many 
M  possible  of  the  fatal  accidents  during  the 
a-year  period  were  conducted  by  field  teams. 


Board  Chairman  Boyajian  said  that  a 
welcome  and  significant  Improvement  should 
result  frcMn  congressional  adoption  of  Secre- 
tary Udall's  recommendations. 

"The  study  has  shown  us  what  the  major 
causes  of  Injuries  and  fatalities  are."  he 
said,  "and  It  has  Indicated  a  need  for  posi- 
tive action.  The  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions propose  programs  under  which 
management,  labor,  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies  can  cooperate  to  help  make  the 
Nation's  metal  and  nonmetal  mines  safer 
places  In  which  to  work." 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  for  in- 
spection at  the  Mine  Safety  Study  Board, 
room  5646.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Neither  regulations 
nor  legislation  will  eliminate  mine  acci- 
dents. But  this  excellent  report  and  its 
recommendations  aim  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  areas  of  safety  and  health. 
If  carried  out,  the  recommendations  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  deaths 
and  serious  injuries  in  the  industry. 
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CHEMICAL  PESTICIDES 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  now  more  than  1  year  since  Rachel 
Carson  pierced  the  appalling  veil  of  ig- 
norance and  indifference  which  had 
shrouded  this  Nation's  massive  misuse 
of  chemical  pesticides  for  over  a  decade. 
It  is  now  6  months  since  President 
Kennedy's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
acknowledged  the  potent  hazards  inher- 
ent in  the  undisciplined  and  unregulated 
application  of  chemical  pesticides. 

During  this  Interval  the  Senate  has 
acted,  and  acted  wisely,  following  the 
lead  of  the  determined  and  enlightened 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to 
eliminate  the  unconscionable  practice  of 
protest  registrations.  This  practice  now 
permits  a  manufacturer  to  market  with- 
out warning  a  pesticide  which  has  been 
declared  hazardous  as  long  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  appealing  the  Department's 
decision. 

The  Ribicoff  bill,  S.  1605,  is  a  needed 
first  step.  A  rational  second  step  now 
awaits  action  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee:  S.  1251,  to  require  that  pes- 
ticide labels  inform  the  user  of  the  prod- 
uct's potential  hazard  to  fish  or  wildlife. 

Last  week.  Carl  W.  Buchheister,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
made  a  strong  and  reasoned  plea  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Speaking  to  the  society's  59th  conven- 
tion in  Miami.  Mr.  Buchheister  protested 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture either  to  respond  appropriately 
to  the  evidence  of  the  misuse  of  pesti- 
cides or  to  support  S.  1251  : 

Why  doesn't  the  farmer,  or  the  gardener, 
or  the  timber  grower  have  a  right  to  know 
If.  by  using  a  certain  chemical  he  will  en- 
danger the  birds  that  frequent  his  fields  or 
woods? 

One  farmer  may  choose  to  use  this  chemi- 
cal, anyway,  but  at  least  he  has  a  right  to 
know.  Another  farmer,  the  one  who  values 
his  wUdllfe.  may  choose  a  less  toxic  chemical, 
or  turn  to  an  alternate  method  of  Insect 
control. 

A  quesUon  put  to  the  convention  by 
Mr.  Buchheister  is  a  question  well  worth 
repeating  here:  "Why  doesn't  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  want  the  con- 
sumer to  have  the  facts?" 


It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  before  the  close  of  this  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  see  fit  to 
exercise  its  responsibility  not  only  to 
the  pesticide  manufacturers  but  to  every 
American  who  is  concerned  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  that  the  Department  will 
see  fit  to  endorse  S.  1251. 

If  too  many  future  winters  pass  im- 
attended.  we  shaU  yet  live  to  witness  the 
coming  of  the  "Silent  Spring." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  account  of  this  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  Is  Assailed  Over  Pesticides 

Consumer    Is    Not    Protected.    Audubon 
Head  Charges 

(By  John  C.  Devlin) 

Miami.  November  9. — The  Agrlctiltxire  De- 
partment was  acciised  today  of  being  more 
Interested  In  helping  to  sell  pesticide  chemi- 
cals than  In  protecting  the  consvuner's  rights 
and  welfare. 

Carl  W.  Buchheister,  head  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  made  the  accusation.  He 
also  criticized  the  Department  as  having 
opposed  "a  bill  in  Congress  which  would 
require  a  warning  to  be  printed  on  the  pack- 
age if  a  chemical  pesticide  Is  toxic  to  wild- 
life." 

Mr.  Buchheister  spoke  at  the  society's 
59th  convention  In  the  Everglades  Hotel. 

Earlier,  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
xirged  that  the  United  States  should  set  an 
example  for  the  world  In  the  field  of  con- 
eervatlon  and  related  problems  affecting 
man's  environment. 

Mr.  Buchheister  said  that  conservation- 
ists were  cheered  last  May  when  President 
Kennedy's  Science  Advisory  Committee  Is- 
sued a  strongly  worded  report  that  only  con- 
firmed Miss  Rachel  Carson's  warning  (in  her 
book,  "SUent  Spring,"  against  Indiscriminate 
use  of  chemical  pesticides). 

sees  warmxng  ukrxedid 

The  Committee,  he  said,  also  called  for 
drastic  changes  In  Government  policies  and 
controls    affecting   pesticides. 

"I  am  afraid."  he  said,  "some  of  us  may 
have  been  lulled  into  complacency  by  that 
report.  For.  surely,  if  a  White  House  Com- 
mittee makes  such  recommendations,  one 
would  expect  the  executive  bureaus  to  take 
heed.    Such  has  not  been  the  case. 

"Despite  the  strongly  worded  recommen- 
dations, and  the  immlstakable  English  of  the 
President's  Conunlttee,  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  continued  to 
use  DDT.  dleldrln,  aldrln  and  other  highly 
toxic  and  highly  persistent  Insecticides  in 
many  of  their  spraying  programs. 

"They  have  continued  to  promote  and  rec- 
CHZunend  the  same  residual  poisons  to  farm- 
ers, timber  growers,  and  gardeners. 

"Here  and  there,  where  the  public  pro- 
test was  sufficiently  angry,  a  somewhat  safer 
Insecticide,  such  as  malathlon  or  sevln.  has 
been  substituted  for  DDT  In  a  forest -spray- 
ing operation." 

describes  bills 

"If  this  were  not  so,"  he  said,  "the  branch 
would  not  oppose,  as  It  has  opposed,  the 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  by  Congressman 
John  Dingell,  Michigan  Democrat,  and  Sen- 
ator Maurine  Neubbbcer,  Oregon  Democrat 

"One  of  the  DlngeU-Neuberger  bills  would 
merely  require  that  If  a  given  pesUclde 
chemical  is  toxic  to  wild  anUnala.  and  if  haz- 
ards to  fish  and  wUdllfe  were  Involved  in  the 
outdoor  use  of  that  chemical,  those  facU 
should  be  printed  on  the  package. 

"Why  doesn't  the  farmer,  or  the  gardener 
or  the  timber  grower  have  a  right  to  know  If, 
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by  uUng  E  certain  chemtol.  he  wUl  endanger 
the  blrdA  that  frequent  his  fields  or  woods? 

"One  farmer  may  chooee  to  use  this  chem- 
ical anyway,  but  at  least  he  has  a  right  to 
know.  Another  farmer,  the  one  who  yahies 
his  wtKUlfe,  may  chooae  a  leas  toxic  chemi- 
cal, or  turn  to  an  alternate  method  of  Insect 
eoQtroL 

"Why  doesn't  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture want  the  consumer  to  have  the  facts?" 


SHORTAGE  OP  HORSEBREAKERS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  lady  from  Casper  College  In  Cas- 
per. Wyo..  has  taken  strong  exception 
to  a  remark  by  my  friend  and  coUeae:ue, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkt- 
calf]  that  the  rugged  men  of  the  West 
are  gone.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  Sena- 
tor's constituents,  a  rancher,  could  find 
no  one  In  Montana  to  break  horses. 

I  assure  my  colleague  that  it  "taint 
necessarily  so."  tn  the  words  of  my 
friend  from  Caspar,  "the  nigged  men 
of  the  West  are  going  to  Casper  College." 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  letter  written  by  my  Cas- 
per correspondent.  Miss  Jean  Ann  Dunn: 

"We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  national  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pion rodeo  team,  and  all  the  boys  work  on 
ranches  Ln  the  summer  to  earn  money  for 
school.  Casper  College  was  the  only  2-year 
Institution  In  the  Nation  to  enter  a  team 
In  the  finals,  and  they  not  only  walked  away 
with  the  team  trophy  but  claimed  two  In- 
dividual champions.  buUdogglng  and  bull 
riding. 

I  suggest  most  respectfully  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana  that  his  locution 
on  the  demise  of  the  cowboys  in  western 
America  is  perhaps  applicable  to  Mon- 
tana, which  may  be  devoid  of  such  rugged 
individuals.  They  are  still  legion  in  the 
Equality  State. 

This  was  readily  substantiated  by  the 
national  intercollegiate  rodeo  finals  seen 
on  ABC's  "Wide  World  of  Sports."  No- 
vember 2.  Three  of  the  boys  in  that 
program  are  in  Casper.  Wyo.,  this  year, 
and  will  be  defending  their  titles  in  1964. 

For  my  colleagues  who  witnessed  the 
November  2  showing.  I  would  hardly 
need  to  expound  on  the  qualities  of  the 
cowboy's  performance.  The  team  cap- 
tain for  the  event  was  Dick  Claycomb. 
who  was  also  student  body  president  at 
Casper  College.  He  Is  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  at  Laramie.  An- 
other rodeo  participant.  Bill  Henry,  is 
head  of  the  Agriculture  Department  at 
Casper  College,  and  is  also  a  university 
graduate,  so  is  Dale  Styles,  team  coach. 

I  understand  that  Bill  Henry  has  writ- 
ten the  Senator  from  Montana  to  assure 
him  that  Casper  College  does  have  some 
real  first-class  horsebreakers,  rugged 
men  of  the  West  with  good  horsesense. 
so  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  if  his  State, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  lying  im- 
mediately north  of  Wyoming  is  bereft 
of  cowboys  and  the  personalities  which 
are  traditionally  M^ociated  with  the 
West,  he  might  aJ^iia  constituent,  who 
needs  cowboys,  to  correspond  with  the 
good  people  of  Casper  College.  There 
can  be  found  the  rugged  western  cow- 
boys Montana  needs  to  staff  her  many 
beautiful  ranches. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
praised  Casper  College.  Casper  College 
deserves  the  prtdse  of  all  of  us  in  the 
West  for  the  rugged  boys  and  girls  who 
go  there  and  participate  in  rodeos. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  stating  that 
he  was  imable  to  hire  a  competent  horse 
wrangler  and  broncpeeler  In  Montana 
gave  rise  to  the  discussion  which  we  are 
having  today.  He  said  that  he  would 
have  to  have  the  Department  o*  Labor 
declare  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
such  broncpeelers  in  Montana. 

That  statement  resulted  In  the  state- 
ments I  previously  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Some  comment  was  made 
on  the  subject  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  which  was  published  In  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sat  Neigh,  Senatok.  Sat  Neigh 

Way  out  West,  where  men  xised  to  be  men, 
a  sad.  sad  thing  has  happened.  Not  a  man 
on  the  old  frontier  can  bust  a  bronc.  At 
least  that's  what  Senator  Lke  Mxtcaut,  of 
Montana,  reported  to  his  colleagues  recently. 

A  rancher  near  Helena.  In  need  of  hired 
help  recently,  was  unable.  U  seems,  to  hire 
a  competent  horsebreaker  or  trainer.  The 
rancher  flnaUy  found  a  horsebreaker  in  Aus- 
tralia who  agreed  to  come  to  Montana.  But 
befO|B  the  Australian  could  enter  this  coun- 
try, the  Department  of  Labor  had  to  certify 
that  qualified  horsebreakers  were  unavail- 
able in  the  United  States. 

Alas,  the  Labor  E>epartment  did  so  certify. 
No  broncbusters  were  available.  The  global 
implications  of  such  an  admission  were  rec- 
ognized by  Senator  MrrcAtr.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent." he  said  In  the  Senate,  "what  wlU  the 
American  Image  be  abroad  If  It  becomes 
known  that  the  Nation  of  cowboys  and  Indi- 
ans, which  exports  hundreds  of  western 
movies,  where  even  former  Presidents  read 
western  novels,  has  to  import  a  horse  wran- 
gler from  the  other  side  of  the  world?" 

What.  Indeed?  We  share  the  Senator's 
sorrow.  Of  course,  as  he  explained.  Mon- 
tana Is  not  to  blame.  Montana's  horse- 
breakers, as  the  Senator  noted,  "are  busy 
picking  up  top  money  In  rodeos  In  other 
States." 

But  this  la  a  national  problem,  bigger 
than  any  State.  American  manhood  has 
been  sullied.  The  national  pride  has  suf- 
fered a  grievous  wound.  It  shows  what  can 
happen  to  a  nation  while  It  sits  around 
watching  westerns  on  TV. 

Mr.  METTCALP.  Since  I  made  my 
speech  I  have  heard  that  there  are  com- 
petent horsebreakers  in  Pasadena.  Prom 
New  South  Wales  I  have  received  a  letter 
In  which  an  Australian  has  written  that 
he  not  only  would  come  to  Montana  to 
break  horses  but  would  also  bring  a 
friend  along. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  former  Montanan  who  is  now  In 
Nebraska.  He  says  that  he  would  like  to 
come  back  and  break  horses  in  Montana. 

But  the  problem  in  Montana  is  the 
same  as  the  problem  in  Wyoming.  The 
horsebreakers  of  Montana  are  out  com- 
peting in  rodeos.  We  are  winning  the 
Calgary  Stampede  and  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Rodeo.    Yes,  indeed,  we 


are  even  winning  In  the  Frontier  Days 
down  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — In  the  State 
which  the  Senator  represents.  We  have 
the  Incomparable  Llndermans,  the  great 
Benny  Reynolds,  and  the  Oreenoughs. 
They  are  making  so  much  money  com- 
peting In  rodeos  around  the  country  that 
they  cannot  do  their  Job  at  home  break- 
ing horses. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  will  flnd 
that  those  wonderful  boys  and  girls  at 
Casper  College  are  Just  like  the  ones  at 
Montana  State  College  who  had  pre- 
viously won  a  national  rodeo  contest. 
They  are  so  interested  in  becoming  chem- 
ists, physicists,  and  economists  that  they 
are  going  to  give  up  the  business  of 
horsebreaking  aft^r  they  leave  college, 
and  intend  to  go  into  some  other  trade 
that  is  a  little  more  lucrative. 

I  have  written  to  the  president  of 
Casper  College  and  suggested  that  he  give 
me  the  name  of  anyone  who  desires  to 
come  up  and  work  for  my  constituents. 
They  will  see  that  he  gets  a  Job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouyk  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  may  have  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  listen 
to  the  testimonials  about  these  wonderful 
rodeos  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Texas, 
and  In  all  the  other  Western  States. 
They  are  wonderful  rodeos.  I  have  at- 
tended some  of  them.  They  are  great 
shows.  However,  I  should  like  note  to 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  put  on  by  the  Christian 
Bros.  Rodeo  of  E^igene,  Oreg.  They 
have  become  the  greatest  promoters  of 
rodeos  in  the  country.  We  owe  them 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  keeping  the 
old  frontier  alive  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  other  States.  They  certainly  are 
great  performances. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  delighted 
that  the  Christian  Bros,  are  part  of 
these  rodeos,  which  give  the  cowboys 
and  cowgirls  in  Wyoming  and  Montana 
an  opportunity  to  perform. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Having  Uved  in  Mon- 
tana and  having  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  at  Red  Lodge,  I  know  the  Green- 
oughs  very  well.  The  Greenoughs  are 
a  fine  family,  as  the  Senator  from  the 
great  Treasure  State  of  Montana  well 
knows.  I  suppose  we  must  reach  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  cowboys 
and  cowgirls  of  today  are  going  to 
college. 
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ARCTIC     RESEARCH— ITS     IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  PROSPECTS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President.  In 
this  shrinking  planet  which  we  inhabit — 
shrinking  by  virtue  of  man's  Inventive- 
ness and  his  accelerating  discoveries  in 
the  multiple  fields  of  science — the  polar 
regions  are  coming  in  for  increased  at- 
tention    and     study.     Population     ex- 
plosion inevitably  evokes  greater  inter- 


est in  the  long  unexplored  and  still  unset- 
tled regions  of  the  earth.  Of  these,  the 
most  conspicuous  are  the  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic, which  are  bordered  excltislvely 
by  seven  nations— the  United  States, 
Canada,  Soviet  Russia,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark—with  its  Greenland  out- 
post— and  Finland.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
these  nations  include  the  most  civilized 
people  on  earth.  It  includes  those  who 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  sci- 
entific research  and  scientific  accom- 
plishment. 

The  United  States,  whose  front  on  the 
Arctic  is  embodied  solely  in  Alaska,  the 
49th  State,  has,  regrettably,  lagged  in 
arctic  and  subarctic  research.  It  has 
lagged  behind  Soviet  Russia,  which  oc- 
cupies the  longest  arctic  and  subarctic 
front.  In  some  respects  the  United 
States  has  lagged  behind  the  free  peo- 
ples of  Scandinavia. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
this  Important  area  of  our  earth — im- 
portant actually  and  potentially — is  now 
due  for  increased  and  accelerated  atten- 
tion. The  focus  of  this  attention  and 
new  effort  Is  naturally  the  University  of 
Alaska.  It  is  our  farthest  north  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  It  is  a  land- 
grant  college  established  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, through  the  efforts  of  Alaska's  Dele- 
gate in  Congress  in  1915,  James  Wicker- 
sham.  For  many  years  it  was  an  under- 
nourished and  half-starved  institution 
known  as  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Scho<d  of  Mines.  It  became 
the  University  of  Alaska  in  1935.  It 
owes  its  survival  during  those  lean  years 
largely  to  the  dedication  and  determina- 
tion of  its  first  president,  Charles  Ernest 
Bunnell,  who  held  that  office  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

The  entry  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
In  the  field  of  research  began  17  years 
ago,  when,  in  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  Truman,  Alaska  Dele- 
gate E.  L.  BARTtrrr,  now  my  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  secured  an  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  the  Geophysical  In- 
stitute. 

Now,  imder  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
President  WUllam  R.  Wood,  the  univer- 
sity is  moving  to  take  advantage  of  Its 
geographical  position  as  the  obvious  and 
indeed  the  only  center  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  where  arctic  and  subarctic  re- 
search can  be  carried  on.  For  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  and  its  2,250-acre  cam- 
pus, 4  miles  west  of  Fairbanks,  lies 
only  120  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle. The  Importance  of  having  the 
United  States  become  knowledgeable  and 
expert  in  this  vast  area  is  clear.  It  Is 
important  to  our  national  security.  It 
is  important  that  we  catch  up  with  the 
Russians,  who  have  made  the  greatest 
advances  in  familiarizing  th«nselves 
with  all  matters  concerned  with  living  in 
the  Arctic  and  developing  its  resources. 
It  is  Important  In  connection  with  the 
exploration  of  space. 

Living  in  the  Arctic  has  its  special 
problems  just  as  does  living  in  the  Trop- 
ics. Now  that  mankind,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  population  has  long  lived  pre- 
dominantly in  the  temperate  zones,  is 
moving  to  occupy  these  previously  less 
Inhabited  areas  of  the  globe,  much  more 


knowledge  about  th«n  is  needed.  That 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Arctic,  which 
has  In  the  very  last  few  years  become  a 
great  flyway  between  the  three  conti- 
nents of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
University  of  Alaska  therefore  has  a 
great  role  and  a  great  destiny,  which  Is 
not  merely  of  national  but  of  worldwide 
significance. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  university's 
immediate  prospects  and  purposes  was 
written  for  the  New  York  Times,  by  Law- 
rence E.  Davies,  its  west  coast  corre- 
spondent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  To  Push  Aacnc  Rksxasch — ^Work  on 

$44  MnxJOR  CzWTEK  To  Start  Next  Sprino 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 

College,  Alaska,  November  9. — On  a  mag- 
nificent hilltop  Bite  4  miles  outside  of  Pair- 
banks,  the  University  of  Alaska  Is  preparing 
to  begin  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  a 
proposed  $44  million  Arctic  Research  Center. 

As  viewed  by  its  planers  and  put  Into 
words  by  Elmer  Rasmuson,  an  Anchorage 
banker  who  heads  the  university's  board  of 
regents,  "the  University  of  Alaska  will  be- 
come the  center  of  arctic  and  subarctic  re- 
search for  a  free  world." 

The  concept  Is  similar  to  that  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  great 
research  center,  with  a  heavy  concentration 
of  scientific  talent,  at  Novosibirsk  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

The  university's  officials  point  to  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  research  In  Antarctica  by 
this  coimtry,  but  they  hold  that  American 
efforts  In  the  arctic  and  the  subarctic  "have 
been  less  satisfactory." 

They  note  that  the  Russians  have  taken 
different  view.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Canada,  In  their  opinion,  show  greater  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  their  northern 
regions  than  the  United  States  has  exhibited 
toward  Its  own. 

Dr.  WllUam  R.  Wood,  the  unlvenlty's 
president,  entbxislastlcally  pointed  out  the 
site  this  week,  on  the  a,afiO-acre  campus,  of 
a  biological  sciences  research  building. 
Alaskans,  last  fall,  approved  a  $3.6  million 
Issue  ot  general  obligation  bonds  for  It. 
Construction  Is  scheduled  to  start  next 
spring. 

The  site  for  the  center  Is  100  mile*  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

suPBUoa  location 

This  week.  In  aero  weather,  with  the  sun 
setting  at  around  3  pm.  on  a  snow-blanketed 
landacape.  the  aurora  borealls,  or  north- 
em  lights,  offered  a  spectacular  evening  show 
In  the  Fairbanks  area.  It  emphaslaed  the 
university's  superior  location  for  the  study 
ot  aurora  phenomena  Involving  charged  par- 
ticles ejected  from  the  sun. 

Aocopdlng  to  Dr.  Victor  Hessler,  whoM 
color  photographs  of  aurora  have  attracted 
worldwide  attention  among  scientists,  more 
work  has  been  done  on  optical  aurckra  studies 
here  than  elsewhere  on  the  N(»-th  American 
Continent. 

The  university  Is  one  of  11  world  data 
centers  for  observations  made  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Tear.  ia67--68. 

The  aurora  studies,  along  with  thoee  oT 
magnetic  storms,  polar  blackouts,  and  glaol- 
ology  plus  a  rocket  program,  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  university's  Oeophysical  Insti- 
tute established  by  Congress  in  19i8. 

Keith  B.  Mather,  an  Axjstrallan  physicist 
recently  appointed  head  of  the  Institute  by 
joint  action  of  the  university  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  said  actlvltle* 
were  being  Initiated  In  the  fields  of  seU- 
mology  and  volcanology. 


"At  a  later  stage,"  he  added,  "we  may  go 
into  oceanography.  We  can  do  unusual 
things  up  here  because  ot  the  complete  cover 
of  arctic  Ice.  And  the  Navy  Is  extremely 
Interested  In  the  Arctic  for  submarine  actlv- 
lUes." 

Tr.S.    Am   EXPECTED 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Rae,  vice  president  of  the 
university  fca-  research  and  advanced  study, 
a  Scottish-bom  oceanograi^er  who  has  di- 
rected the  university's  Institute  of  Marine 
Science  since  its  creation  by  the  State  legis- 
lature in  1961,  said  the  $44  million  figure  ad- 
vanced for  the  Arctic  Research  Center  would 
cover  buUdings  and  "modest  logistic  sup- 
port" during  a  7-year  period. 

The  Federal  Government  is  counted  upon 
for  a  considerable  peirt  of  the  fvmds,  especi- 
ally since  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Service  plan  buildings  In  the  center 
area. 

The  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at  Point 
Barrow,  directed  by  Dr.  Max  Brewer,  U  oper- 
ated by  the  university  for  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research. 

A  new  Institute  of  Arctic  Biology  has  been 
set  up,  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lawrence 
Irving  an  early  director  of  the  Barrow  lab- 
oratory, to  study  how  man  and  animals 
adapt  to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  arctic  en- 
vironment. 

The  university's  research  activities  also  em- 
brace thoee  In  an  Institute  of  Bconomlcs 
and  Government. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  brought 
the  Otepka  case  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  pointed  out  the  very  difficult 
position  Senate  committees  would  find 
themselves  in  if  it  continued  to  be  held 
that  the  executive  branch  could  prevent 
any  of  its  employees  from  coming  before 
Senate  committees,  either  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  dismissal  or  by  verbally 
preventing  them  from  testifying  under 
that  threat. 

Mr.  Richard  Wilson  virrote  an  ex- 
tremely good  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  last  night,  entitled 
"The  Firing  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,"  which  I 
believe  brings  out  the  facts  clearly.  He 
points  out  specifically  that  Mr.  Otepka  is 
a  fine  security  officer,  and  that  the  com- 
plaint is  that  he  conformed  to  the  statute 
which  permits  employees  of  Federal 
agencies  to  testify  before  Senate  commit- 
tees on  request,  rather  than  covering  up 
and  taking  care  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rusk. 

I  believe  this  is  sufficiently  important 
and  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  be- 
ing brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
THE  FnuNO   or  Otto  F.   Otepka:    SixjUBiTt 

OmcEB   Called   Foe   of   TKickikess   akd 

LAxrrr  and  His  Discrabge  Shabbt 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Otto  F.  Otepka,  who  has  been  fired  by  Sec- 
retary Dean  Busk.  Is  described  as  the  last 
old-line  security  officer  holding  a  top  posi- 
tion In  the  Department  of  State.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  housecleanlng  of  per- 
sonnel security  officials  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the 
tougher  policies  of  prevlotis  administrations. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  a  Government  employee 
for  27  years.  pursiUng  the  perilous  career  of 
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Investigating  and  evaluating  the  loyalty, 
stability,  and  Integrity  of  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral emplojrment.  He  was  rated  excellent  by 
those  who  Judge  the  efflclency  of  Oovernment 
employees.  He  received  the  Meritorious 
Service  Award  from  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  fired  for  telling  the  truth 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee on  sloppy  and  tricky  practices  In  the  en- 
forcement of  personnel  security  regulations 
In  the  State  Department.  He  undercut  his 
superiors,  the  unforgivable  sin  of  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

This  he  did  under  the  protection  of  United 
States  Code,  title  6,  paragraph  652  (DC), 
which  states  that  the  right  of  a  civil  service 
employee  to  give  Information  to  Congress 
shall  not  be  denied  or  Interfered  with. 

Without  guile.  Mr.  Otepka.  frankly  and 
openly  and  In  defiance  of  hla  superiors,  co- 
operated with  counsel  for  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  to  furnish  further  sup- 
port for  the  subconunlttee's  conclusion  that 
the  enforcement  of  personnel  secxirlty  In  the 
State  Department  Is  lax  and  dangerous. 

For  this,  Mr.  Otepka  was  accused  of  giv- 
ing the  subcommittee  secret  or  restricted 
Information — Information,  by  the  way,  which 
was  so  Innocuous  and  trifling  In  Its  security 
content  as  to  be  laughable. 

To  pin  the  goods  on  Mr.  Otepka,  his  asso- 
ciates In  the  State  Department  tapped  his 
telephone.  They  locked  him  out  of  his  office 
and  denied  him  access  to  his  files.  They 
riffled  through  his  wastebasket  and  explored 
hla  "burn  bag,"  a  container  Into  which  tell- 
tale scraps  of  paper  must  be  dumped  for 
burning.  He  was  openly  humiliated  before 
other  employees. 

Mr.  Otepka  got  worse  than  he  ever  gave 
to  any  applicant  for  Federal  employment,  for 
he  was  widely  known  as  rational  and  careful 
In  this  highly  sensitive  business. 

The  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  that  the 
worst  offense  this  rational  and  careful  em- 
ployee committed  was  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  more  strictly  applied  secu- 
rity regulations  of  the  past.  He  was  con- 
nected with  former  officials  whose  memory 
Is  hated  In  some  State- Department  quarters. 
And  when  he  saw  laxity  and  trlcklness  de- 
veloping In  persomiel  security  he  would  not 
be  stilled  by  any  fear  of  losing  his  Job  or  the 
condemnation  of  his  superiors. 

Mr.  Otepka  denies  the  specific  charges 
toought  affalnst  him.  mainly  of  clipping  off 
the  classification  stamps  on  the  docimientary 
evidence  he  supplied  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. 

He  did  not  do  it,  he  says,  and  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  prove  that  he  did.  for  the  evi- 
dence as  presented  is  fllmsily  circtmistantlal. 
What  Mr.  Otepka  does  not  deny  Is  that  he 
testified  before  the  committee  in  response 
to  Its  request  and  helped  counsel  for  the 
conunlttee  frame  questions  that  would  show 
the  lax  practices  of  his  associates  and  su- 
periors. 

In  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Otepka, 
one  State  Department  employee  Is  accused 
of  higher  venality  than  Mr.  Otepka  himself. 
This  employee  Is  charged  with  lying  under 
oath  in  denying  the  tapping  of  Mr.  Otepka's 
telephone. 

The  whole  business  Is  unsavory  and  shabby 
In  some  of  Its  aspects,  and  no  more  so  than 
In  the  basic  doctrine  behind  Mr.  Otepka's 
discharge.  For  this,  and  little  else  In  the 
Otepka  case.  Secretary  Rusk  must  bear  re- 
sponsibility. He  placed  the  matter  of  em- 
ployee loyalty,  operating  through  channels 
and  playing  on  the  team  ahead  of  the  more 
Important  matter  of  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Government  policy. 

Now  there  is  to  be  a  transparently  mean- 
ingless process  of  appeal  on  Mr.  Otepka's 
discharge  in  which  Mr.  Rusk  and  President 
Kennedy  will  pass  on  their  own  decisions. 

The  Otepka  case  probably  never  will  be- 
come a  flaming  public  issue,  and  this  is  too 


bad  because  It  so  aptly  Ultutrates  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  technique  of  diversion 
and  counteraction  when  It  comes  under  sup- 
ported criticism.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
Billle  Sol  Estes  scandal.  In  the  TFX  Investi- 
gation, In  the  resignation  of  Navy  Secretary 
Korth.  and  now  once  again  when  a  strong 
case  has  t>een  made  against  the  personnel 
security  policies  of  the  State  Department. 


WHEAT  GRADING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  over 
a  period  of  time.  I  and  many  other  people 
have  asked  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  do  something  about  tightening  up  our 
standards  for  wheat.  At  present,  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  because  of  the 
broad  gradations  between  various  stand- 
ards of  wheat,  the  quality  of  our  wheat 
which  is  used  for  export  does  not  match 
the  quality  of  similar  standards  of  wheat 
from  Canada,  or  even  from  the  Argen- 
tine. 

I  have  asked  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  impose  standards  which  would 
give  us  a  competitive  situation  with 
other  countries  in  the  world. 

A  very  good  article  was  published  in 
the  Denver  Post  recently  in  respect  to 
this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  Grading  Standaxos  Attacked 
(By  Dick  Prouty) 

A  Colorado  farmer  harvests  top  quality 
wheat  and  delivers  10  truckloads  of  it  to  a 
country  elevator. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  contains  less  than  a  pound  of  un- 
desirable material — dirt,  broken  kernels, 
pebbles — per  60-pound  bushel. 

Then  the  wheat  is  moved  to  a  larger  ter- 
minal elevator,  where,  according  to  USDA 
grading  standards,  it  may  contain  more  than 
8  pounds  of  undesirable  material  and  still 
qualify  as  top-grade  wheat. 

So  the  10  truckloads  are  mixed  with  1 
truckload  of  corn,  corncobs,  mllo,  plastic 
pellets,  or  other  handy  refuse. 

It  still  qualifies  as  top-grade  wheat,  but 
now  Instead  of  10  truckloads  of  wheat,  there 
are  11  eligible  for  Oovernment  subsidy  at  the 
rate  of  14  cents  a  bushel. 

PAY  FOR  RUBBISH? 

'If  the  ratio  holds  for  the  1.2  million  bush- 
els of  America's  surplus  wheat,  then  the  tax- 
payers. Including  the  farmer  who  grew  the 
grain,  are  paying  $16.8  million  a  year  for 
storing  120  million  bushels  of  rubbish. 

But  the  story  doesnt  stop  there,  says  Her- 
bert Hughes,  Imperial,  Nebr.,  wheat  ftirmer. 
elevator  operator,  foreign  trade  expert,  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Commission,  and 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  grain  standards 
for  a  farmer's  organization,  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc..  of  Garden  City.  Kans. 

The  deliberate  adulteration  Is  costing  the 
United  States  millions  of  dollars  in  wheat 
sales  In  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia, 
Hughes  believes.  Those  sales  would  help 
offset  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  deficit,  and  help 
the  farmer,  he  said. 

It  has  also  let  some  grain  elevator  opera- 
tors reap  tremendous  profits — $142,793,700 
will  be  paid  for  wheat  storage  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  USDA.  The  C-G-F  Grain  Co., 
Sallna.  Kans..  alone  received  $24.6  million  in 
1962,  Government  reports  show,  Hughes  said. 

FARMS     STORE    LITTLB 

On-farm  grain  storage  by  the  farmers 
themselves  accounts  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  $142.7  million  total,  he  said, 
noting    $120.4    million    of    1962    payments 


amounted  to  $500,000  or  more,  "hardly  an 
on-farm  type  operation." 

"The  present  grain  grading  standards  are 
so  broad  as  to  be  virtually  meaningless," 
Hughes  said.  "No  one  questions  we  ship  the 
dirtiest  wheat  in  the  world — we  can  prove 
that  we  do,  and  who  wants  to  pay  $1.79  a 
bushel   for   dirt,    plus    the   freight  charge?" 

To  help  correct  these  situations  several 
wheat  farmer  organizations  have  petitioned 
the  marketing  service  of  the  USDA  to  revise 
the  grain  grading  standards — specifically 
limit  undesirable  materials  to  3  percent — less 
than  a  pound  a  bushel. 

Naturally,  the  elevator  operators,  especially 
the  ones  who  store  great  quantities  of  grain, 
are  against  the  proposed  changes  because 
their  profits  would  be  reduced. 

Jimmy  H.  Dean,  general  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Community  Co.,  Hutch- 
inson and  Wichita.  Kans..  on  August  29  wrote 
in  the  company  Farmers  News  Digest  that 
tighter  quality  control  would  hurt  farmers 
where  it  hurts  most — In  the  pocketbook. 

"The  net  result  (of  a  change  in  grade 
standards)."  he  wrote,  will  be  "a  lower  price 
to  the  wheatgrower.  headaches  to  elevators 
•  •  •"  and  he  warned  of  discounts  to  be 
charged  farmers  if  the  changes  are  Imple- 
mented. 

Farmers  Cooperative  received  $3  6  million 
In  storage  payments  last  year. 

Hughes,  who  has  traveled  abroad  to  find 
out  firsthand  about  grain  marketing,  listed 
these  advantages  of  the  tightened  standards. 
If  they  are  approved  and  put  into  effect  next 
May: 

Foreign  buyers  would  order  Increased 
amounts  of  wheat  for  cash  with  the  Imme- 
diate twofold  result  of  decreasing  the  amount 
of  grain  In  storage  and  reducing  the  Nation's 
foreign  trade  deficit. 

"Of  course,  as  we  are  able  to  Increase  ex- 
ports, the  co-ops  which  are  big  storage  cen- 
ters would  lose  storage  fees  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  which  has  title 
to  all  the  surplus  grain."  Hughes  said. 

"It  helps  to  realltTe  that  a  profit  on  a  sale 
to  a  foreign  buyer  is  less  than  a  cent  a 
bushel."  he  said. 

EXPORTERS    MUM 

Hughes  said  the  exporters  have  pretty  well 
stayed  "on  the  sidelines"  of  the  grading  con- 
troversy. 

"The  effect  of  revised  standards."  he  said, 
"would  not  be  only  to  decrease  Oovernment 
payments  for  handling  (5  cents  a  bushel) 
and  storage  of  surplus  wheat,  at  a  savings  to 
the  taxpayers,  but  also  to  increase  cash  in- 
come to  the  country." 

"Most  of  all.  if  foreign  demands  for  wheat 
can  be  met  competitively,  the  farmer  can 
begin  to  look  for  Increased  acreage — he  can 
grow  more  and  thus  gain  In  the  long  run." 
Hughes  said. 

A  farmer  now  receives  about  $1.80  a 
bushel  for  top  grade  wheat,  depending  upon 
local  conditions. 

Currently  only  a  third  of  the  650  million 
bushels  of  wheat  exported  annually  is  paid 
for  In  cash.  Hughes  said.  The  remainder  Is 
paid  for  with  foreign  currencies,  which  the 
United  States  must  spend  within  the  pur- 
chasing nation. 

OlfE    BILLION    INCREASE 

The  gross  export  figure  could  be  raised 
to  900  million  or  a  billion  bushels,  the  dif- 
ference t>elng  new  dollars.  Hughes  believes. 

On  October  14.  1960.  after  a  30-day  In- 
spection tour  of  Eiu-opean  grain  centers  Dean 
reported : 

"We  must  exert  every  effort  to  keep  clean- 
out  (undesirable  materials)  at  a  minimum  If 
we  are  to  effectively  compete  |for  foreign 
wheat  markets),"  Dean  said,  in  a  published 
account  of  his  trip. 

The  fate  of  the  proposed  grade  standard 
changes  is  uncertain,  but  after  a  series  of 
State  wheatgrowers  association  conventions 
in  November  and  December  in  Colorado. 
Kansas,  Nebraska.  Wyoming.  Montana.  Texas, 
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Oregon,  and  Washington,  the  Issue  is  ex- 
pected to  be  discussed  widely. 

A  formal  stand  on  the  proposal  is  ex- 
pected at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  in  Amarlllo, 
Tex..   January   7-10. 

Other  conventions  will  be  November  23, 
Akron,  Colo.;  November  6-7.  Dodge  City, 
Kans.;  November  14-16.  Alliance.  Nebr.  (In- 
cludes Wyoming  association);  December  6. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 


THE  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  inter- 
esting and  penetrating  analysis  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  opinions  and  princi- 
ples of  Robert  Welch  and  his  disciples  in 
the  Birch  Society.  This  is  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press,  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine  and  former  editor  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette.  Mr.  Harry  Ashmore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 
!  November  1, 1963. 

To  the  Editor, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press, 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Issues  raised  by  the  John 
Birch  Society  have  been  brought  Into  clearer 
focus  by  the  coincidence  of : 

1.  RolMrt  Welch's  public  reiteration  of  his 
previous  semlprivate  charges  that  President 
Elsenhower  is  a  traitor,  and  that  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  an  active  Communist 
Party  member  from  1919  forward. 

2.  Senator  Bahrt  Golowater's  belated 
public  letter  to  T.  M.  Storke.  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press.  In  which  he  expressed 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Welch  but  said  he 
would  not  turn  his  back  on  the  John  Birch 
Society  because  this  would  brand  honest 
conservatives  with  guilt  by  association. 

3.  The  angul&lied  open  letter  to  Mr.  Welch 
by  Morrle  Rysklnd,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
columnist  and  former  JBS  member,  In  which 
he  characterized  Mr.  Welch's  public  state- 
ment as  a  "foul  blow  to  conservatism" — 
"wickedly  unfair."  not  to  Messrs.  Elsenhower 
and  Dulles,  but  to  the  Blrchers  because  "like 
it  or  not.  you  speak  as  the  head  of  JBS  and 
thus  brand  your  members  with  the  same 
beliefs  " 

Mr.  Rysklnd  defijies  Mr.  Welch's  most  seri- 
ous error  as  violation  of  a  tenet  of  the  Birch 
faith,  which  holds  that  "only  a  damned  fool 
provides  ammunition  to  the  enemy." 

It  seems  to  me  a  grave  injustice  Is  being 
done  Mr.  Welch  by  his  sometime  followers 
and  ooldeologlsts. 

Consideration  of  Mr.  Welch's  charges 
against  Messrs.  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  neces- 
sarily begins  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Welch  believes  them  to  be  true. 

If  he  has  knowingly  made  false  charges 
for  political  effect  he  Is,  of  course,  a  scoun- 
drel beneath  contempt. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  case.  I 
think  Mr.  Welch  does  believe  that  not  only  a 
distinguished  career  soldier  who  became  a 
Republican  President,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  were  conscious  Cotnmunlst  conspira- 
tors, but  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  other 
key  American  leaders  of  this  generation  are 
equally  guilty.  This  being  the  case.  It  Is  Mr. 
Rysklnd  who  Is  guttty  of  a  "foul  blow."  A 
patriotic  cltlaen  who  Is  convinced  that  his 
government  is  riddled  with  treason  cannot 
be  called  a  damned  fool  for  saying  so;  on  the 
contrary  he  would  be  a  poltroon  If  he  did 
not  respond  to  the  clear  moral  obligation  to 
sound  a  warning  from  the  housetops.    The 


possible  discomfiture  of  his  associates  is  not 
a  valid  consideration. 

Nor  do  I  bellev*  that  Mr.  Welch's  charges 
can  be  called  Illogical  (balderdash  was  Mr. 
Byskind's  word)  by  anyone  who  accepte  the 
premise  upon  which  he  has  founded  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Indeed,  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Welch's  conclusion  Is  the  only  pos- 
sible one  for  any  loyal  Blrcher,  and  that  it 
Is  not  only  proper  to  associate  the  leader's 
views  with  that  of  the  membership,  but  that 
It  is  logically  Impossible  to  disassociate  them. 
The  basis  of  the  John  Birch  action  pro- 
gram— which  Includes  impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  withdrawal  from  UJ*.,  etc. — 
is  the  JBS  estimate  of  the  extent  of  "CcKn- 
munlst  control"  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Scoreboard  of 
American  Opinion  magazine,  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  John  Birch  Society,  with  find- 
ings as  of  June  1,  1963. 

American  Opinion  rates  the  various  na- 
tions on  a  scale  which  estimates  the  Com- 
munist influence,  as  a  percentage  of  "Total 
Control"  (capitalization  American  Opinion's, 
as  reprinted  in  Pacts  About  UNICBF).  In 
the  case  of  avowedly  Communist  states,  such 
as  Russia.  Poland,  Byelourussla,  etc..  the 
rating  is  naturally  100  percent. 

On  this  scale  no  place  on  earth  Is  inunune; 
the  lowest  rating  Is  Ireland's  at  0  to  20;  Na- 
tionalist China  Is  at  10  to  20;  Spain  rises  to 
20  to  30;  and  such  a  presumed  antl-Com- 
munlst  bastion  as  Pakistan  shows  up  with 
30  to  50  percent. 

On  the  Birch  scale  the  United  SUtes  is 
arotmd  the  bend,  with  a  rating  of  80-70  per- 
cent Oommunlst  total  contnd.  American 
Opinion  compares  this  total  control  figure 
with  an  estimate  of  actual  Communist  Party 
membership  In  the  United  States,  which  it 
places  at  a  mere  10,000. 

The  point  of  this  is  Inescapable.  No  one 
could  assume  that  10,000  Communist  Party 
members  could  exert  50  to  70  percent  total 
control  over  a  democratic  republic  the  size 
of  the  United  States.  Such  control  could 
only  be  exercised  at  the  very  top  echelons 
of  government,  by  consclo\is  Communist 
conspirators  who  have  duped  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  American  people  In  a  series 
of  free  elections.  It  must  further  be  as- 
sumed that  these  conspirators  have  deluded 
or  subverted  the  FBI  and  our  other  internal 
security  agencies,  which  have  either  rejected 
or  are  deliberately  concealing  the  facts  as 
revealed  by  American  Opinion  to  the  John 
Birch  membership. 

Since  I  asstzme  Mr.  Welch's  integrity,  I 
cannot  doubt  his  patriotism,  nor  that  of  the 
members  of  his  society.  The  fundamental 
question,  then.  Is  whether  or  not  the  John 
Birch  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Conununist 
control  of  the  United  States  Is  wholly,  or 
even  substantially,  correct.  This  Is  the  Issue 
Mr.  Goldwater  has  not  faced  In  his  effort 
to  disassociate  himself  from  Mr.  Welch,  the 
society's  leader,  while  retaining  the  support 
of  the  society's  membership. 

If  Communist  control  has  risen  past  60 
percent  we  are,  as  Mr.  Rysklnd  says,  at  Arma- 
geddon, and  self-preservation  demands  that 
we  look  upon  our  elected  Government  as  a 
nest  of  vipers.  In  this  light  the  Birch  de- 
mand for  mere  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  is  an  act  of  moderation.  But  if  we 
do  not  accept  the  Birch  estimate,  the  so- 
ciety's concentrated  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  leading  figures  of  both  our  polit- 
ical parties,  with  treason  as  its  recurring 
theme,  can  only  be  viewed  as  grossly  Irre- 
sponsible, dangerously  divisive,  and  bound 
to  incite  the  violence  that  is  already  marring 
a  good  many  public  gatherings. 

This  Is  the  issue  on  which  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Goldwater  Included,  have  to  decide  whether 
we  are  for  or  against  the  John  Birch  Society. 
A  sincere  patriot  might  wind  up  on  either 
side,  but,  as  I  think  the  Blrchers  would  agree, 
neutrality  is  unthinkable. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  S.  Ashmore. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  IMPACT- 
ED AREAS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  dlstlng:uished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  S.  2304,  providing  for  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  impacted  areas  as- 
sistance program. 

Yesterday,  when  my  distinguished  col- 
league introduced  this  bill,  he  clearly  and 
concisely  set  forth  the  problem  wherein 
the  impacted  areas  assistance  program 
as  a  part  of  House  bill  4955  continues 
to  be  considered  in  conference  while  more 
than  4.000  local  school  districts,  involv- 
ing approximately  2  million  pupils 
throughout  the  Nation,  find  it  impossible 
to  complete  their  budgets  and  plan  their 
educational  program  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  objective 
of  the  impacted  areas  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  in  local  school  districts  upon 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  added  financial  burdens  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  federally  acquired 
real  property  has  been  removed  from  the 
tax  roles  while,  at  the  same  time,  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  installations  have  pro- 
vided a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  which  a  local  district  must 
accept  and  provide  education.  One- 
third  of  all  Kansas  counties  have  esti- 
mated 1962-63  entitlements  under  Pub- 
lic Law  947  in  the  amount  of  $6,173- 
421.43. 

Mr.  President.  Kansas,  at  both  the 
State  and  the  local  levels,  has  rightly 
gained  a  reputation  for  conducting  its 
governmental  affairs  with  great  financial 
responsibility.  The  two  pillars  upon 
which  this  reputation  for  financial  re- 
sponsibilUy  is  based  are  the  State's 
statutes,  popularly  called  the  cash  basis 
and  the  budget  laws. 

Very  briefly,  these  statutes  provide 
that  a  local  governing  unit  may  not  ex- 
pend money  for  any  purpose  unless  that 
purpose  is  provided  in  the  budget  and 
unless  the  local  treasury  has  on  hand 
imencumbered  cash  for  immediate  pay- 
ment Because  the  local  school  districts 
must  adhere  to  these  statutes  and  be- 
cause of  the  delay  of  congressional  ac- 
tion, it  is  critical  for  our  school  districts 
that  Congress  move  ahead  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  introduction  of  this  separate  bill 
should  provide  the  means  of  solving  a 
substantial  and  pressing  problem  now 
facing  the  local  school  districts  in  Kan- 
sas and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yic\6? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  caUing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  his  presentation 
of  proposed  legislation  that  would  care 
for  a  problem  that  is  resulting  in  a  very 
difficult  situation  in  the  educational  sjrs- 
tem  not  only  in  Kansas  but  throughout 
our  Nation.  The  areas  which  are  termed 
the  impacted  school  districts;  that  Is. 
districts  in  which  children  are  being  edu- 
cated in  impacted  areas  of  defense  in- 
stallations and  others,  have  been  in  need 
for  assistance.    It  needs  that  assistance 
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now.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  get 
early  action  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.    I  thank  my  colleague. 


ADMINISTRATION  S  INDECISION  ON 
THE  HAGUE  PROTOCOL  MAY  BE 
TRAGIC  FOR  AMERICANS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  to  a  urUque  and  balBing 
situation  which  I  believe  must  be  cor- 
rected without  delay. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  the 
U.S.  Government  through  willful  inac- 
tion is  in  the  position  of  placing  a  lower 
value  on  the  lives  of  its  citizens  than  al- 
most any  other  major  nation.  Whether 
It  Is  from  vacillating  indecision  or  callous 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  result  is  that,  in  the  usual 
situation,  the  life  of  an  American  today 
Is  worth  only  half  as  much  as  the  life  of 
a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  German,  a 
Russian,  or  a  Mexican. 

This  situation  arises  because  of  our 
failure  to  take  any  action  on  the  Hague 
protocol  to  the  Warsaw  Convention  of 
1929. 

In  1934.  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Warsaw  Convention  of  1929,  a  treaty  re- 
lating to  international  transportation  by 
air.  The  convention  provides  for  a  limi- 
tation of  liability  on  the  part  of  air  car- 
riers In  respect  to  passengers,  baggage, 
and  cargo  moving  in  international  trans- 
portation. Its  most  important  provision 
is  a  limitation  of  liability  for  personal 
injury  and  death  to  passengers  of  ap- 
proximately $8,300.  Without  going  Into 
the  finer  legal  points  of  the  convention, 
its  provisions  generally  mean  that  a  per- 
son on  an  international  flight  who  is 
killed  in  an  airline  accident  cannot  re- 
cover more  than  $8,300  in  damages  from 
the  airline. 

Because  this  amount  is  unreasonably 
and  unjustifiably  low  by  our  standards, 
the  VS.  Government  and  other  nations 
met  in  The  Hague  in  1955  to  seek  an  in- 
crease In  the  limitation  amount.  They 
agreed  on  what  Is  called  the  Hague 
protocol  which  set  a  new  limitation, 
double  the  amount  of  the  old  one.  The 
Hague  protocol  was  signed  by  the  United 
States,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
Its  advice  and  consent  in  1959  by  the 
previous  administration.  The  Demo- 
cratic controlled  86th  Congress  failed  to 
act. 

The  present  administration  has  under- 
taken what  might  be  called  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  the  Hague  protocol,  but 
it  has  made  no  decision.  No  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  to  the  Senate. 
No  steps  have  been  taken  to  withdraw 
the  protocol.  No  move  has  been  made 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  travel  on  Inter- 
national airline  flights.  They  have  just 
allowed  the  situation  to  drift  In  a  leader- 
less  vacuimi. 

In  the  meantime,  the  required  30  na- 
tions have  ratified  the  Hague  protocol 
and  its  higher  limits  on  liability  have 
gone  Into  effect.  The  30th  nation  sub- 
mitted its  ratification  on  May  1,  1963, 
and  the  higher  limits  of  the  Hague 
protocol  went  into  effect  on  August  1. 
1963. 


As  a  result  of  our  Government's  in- 
action. U.S.  passengers  today,  seated  side 
by  side  with  citizens  of  ratifying  coun- 
tries on  many  international  flights  are 
denied  that  benefits  of  increased  liability. 
The  air  carrier  is  liable  for  $16,600  in  the 
case  of  death  to  such  foreign  passengers, 
but  only  $8,300  in  the  case  of  most 
American  passengers. 

The  confusion  has  been  compounded 
as  to  the  airlines  of  any  country  on 
flights  to  or  from  the  United  States.  For 
example,  passengers  originating  and 
terminating  their  flights  in  a  ratifying 
counti-y.  wi4h  an  intermediate  stop  in  the 
United  States,  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
increased.  $16,600,  Hague  limits.  Even 
those  passengers  who  originate  and  ter- 
minate in  a  single  ratifying  country  a 
round  trip  to  the  United  States,  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  increased  Hague  lim- 
it. But  their  fellow  passengers  who  orig- 
inate or  terminate  a  one-way  trip  to  or 
from  the  United  States,  or  who  originate 
or  terminate  a  round  trip  to  anywhere 
else  from  the  United  States  are  limited 
to  the  $8,300  limit  in  the  old  Warsaw 
Convention.  These  inequitable  and 
frustrating  results  are  attributable  to  the 
U.S.  failure  to  act. 

This  confusion.  Indeed  discrimination, 
now  plagues  international  commercial 
aviation.  The  bulk  of  International 
world  travel  involves  transportation  to 
or  from  the  United  States.  But  it  Is  this 
very  moment — to  and  from  the  United 
States — which  Is  largely  excluded  from 
the  Hague  benefits  because  of  the  U.S. 
failure  to  act. 

Furthermore,  It  should  be  noted  that 
even  If  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Hague  protocol  tomorrow,  its  higher 
values  would  not  be  effective,  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States,  for  3  addi- 
tional months  imder  the  terms  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  potentially 
tragic  aspects  of  this  whole  situation 
Involving  the  limitation  of  the  air  car- 
riers' liability  is  the  fact  that  a  vast 
majority  of  passengers  are  totally  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  such  a  limit, 
and  certainly  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  limits  are  lower  now  for  travel  from 
the  United  States  than  from  most  other 
countries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  increased  responsibility 
to  make  sure  that  the  limit  on  the  liabil- 
ity Is  not  vmreasonably  and  foolishly 
low. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  the  recent  action  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  approving  new  regula- 
tions which  will  require  airlines  to  spe- 
cifically and  clearly  Inform  passengers 
of  the  existence  and  the  amount  of  the 
limit  on  their  liability,  thus  putting  pas- 
sengers on  notice,  in  appropriate  cases, 
of  their  potential  need  for  additional 
Insurance.  This  Is  the  only  step  the 
Board  can  take  in  the  present  situation, 
but  their  action  may  be  helpful  In  throw- 
ing the  whole  situation  into  the  light 
of  public  awareness. 

Let  me  say,  at  this  point,  that  It  Is 
not  my  Intention  to  suggest  that  rati- 
fication of  the  Hague  protocol  is  the 
only  course  of  action  open  to  us.  Other 
steps  might  be  taken  to  Improve  and 
Increase  the  protection  afforded  Amer- 


icans who  travel  on  International  air- 
line flights,  and  I  think  they  should  all 
be  explored  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  limits  on 
liability  now  are  fixed  at  $8,300  with 
respect  to  International  filghts  which 
originate  or  terminate  in  the  United 
States  but  are  increased  to  $16,600  with 
respect  to  flights  In  most  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

This  is  Inexcusable.  It  Is  indefensible. 
The  administration  must  bear  the  full 
and  terrible  weight  of  the  consequences 
for  its  failure  to  act  In  this  field. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  Itself  has  a 
responsibility.  Even  if  the  administra- 
tion Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  recommend 
any  action,  the  Senate  can  act.  The 
Hague  protocol  is  still  before  it.  pending 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
available  for  ratification. 

We  cannot  delay  any  longer.  Tragic 
consequences  may  be  the  only  reward  of 
further  delays. 


AMERICAN  Education  week 

Mr.  FONG.  This  week  we  are  observ- 
ing American  Education  Week  at  a  sig- 
nificant point  in  this  Congress.  Both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  before  them  a  number  of 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

Several  major  education  bills— more, 
probably,  than  In  the  normal  course  of 
one  session — have  come  to  the  floor  for 
our  consideration.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  our  Nation's  school  system,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  progress  that  has 
so  far  been  made  in  advancing  the  va- 
rious school  bills  in  this  Congress. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  was  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  has  now  been  signed  into 
law. 

The  Senate  has  also  approved  propos- 
als for:  Strengthening  and  improving 
vocational  education:  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  National  Defense  Education 
Act;  and  expanding  the  impacted  areas 
laws. 

These  proposals  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  H.R.  4955,  now  in  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee. 

The  Senate  has  received  for  its  action 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  6143.  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  higher  education  fa- 
cilities, already  approved  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  has  on  its  agenda  a  bill  to 
expand  the  Library  Services  Act;  a  sim- 
ilar bill  is  pending  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee,     a 

While  the  resporee  of  this  Congress 
to  these  education  bills  has  been  encour- 
aging, it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  bills  will  finally  be  enacted,  and 
in  what  form. 

With  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
with  another  session  ahead,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Congress  can 
make  a  substantial  record  in  education. 
That  is  certainly  my  hope. 

The  pending  education  bills  are  the 
means  for  helping  to  upgrade  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  our  Nation's  schools  and 
colleges.  They  fit  into  the  general  theme 
for  American  Education  Week— "Educa- 
tion Strengthens  the  Nation."  For,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  we  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion when  we  fully  support  our  schools. 
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Today  It  is  apparent  that.  If  America 
is  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
lands  who  respect  and  encourage  educa- 
tional attainment,  we  must  increase  the 
opportunities  for  our  young  people  to  ac- 
qiilre  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abUity. 

In  a  world  of  3  billion  people,  America 
numbers  only  180  million,  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  What  we  lack 
In  numbers  we  must  make  up  in  quality, 
and  that  quality  can  only  come  with  the 
best  educational  faciUties  we  can  afford 
our  people.    This  we  must  always  do. 

It  has  been  said  accurately  that  our 
Government  cannot  function  imless  edu- 
cation is  widely  and  soundly  based.  How 
else  except  through  general  pubhc  edu- 
cation can  an  entire  iieople  become  capa- 
ble of  shaping  their  own  future  through 
a  representative  government? 

Speaking  of  my  own  State — the  newest 
In  the  Union — I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  role  of  public  education  In  the 
development  of  this  mld-Paclfic  com- 
munity. Here  were  brought  together 
peoples  of  many  races  and  cultures  from 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Most  of 
the  original  immigrants  came  from 
non-English-speaking  backgrounds.  Yet, 
over  the  years,  through  the  marvelous 
workings  of  free  public  education,  new 
generations  of  American-born  youths 
have  come  forth.  In  speech,  atUtudes, 
and  outlook,  they  are  as  modern  Ameri- 
cans as  youths  in  any  mainland  commu- 
nity. More  than  any  single  Influence, 
public  education  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion made  them  what  they  are  today.  I 
am  proud  to  count  myself  as  a  product 
of  this  public  education  system. 

In  observing  American  Education 
Week,  we  pay  tribute  also  to  the  role  of 
the  privato  schools.  They  deserve  our 
commendation  for  they  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  our  society. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  development  of  our 
schools  has  come  a  long  way.  Over 
many  years,  this  development  has  taken 
place  step  by  step.  State  by  State.  Our 
schools  have  had  to  grow  and  change 
along  with  the  Nation  and  the  times. 
With  new  needs  have  come  new  ideas 
to  meet  them. 

It  Is  for  us.  in  this  national  legisla- 
tive body,  to  flt  the  solutions  to  the  new 
challenges  facing  our  schools.  In  one 
House  or  the  other,  there  are  a  nimiber 
of  pending  education  bills  to  which  I 
referred  earlier. 

American  Education  Week  Is  a  timely 
reminder  that  Congress  should  complete 
this  unfinished  business  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  commend 
the  national  sponsors  of  American  Ed- 
ucation Week:  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Legion,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

In  Hawaii,  local  groups  of  these  na- 
tional organizations  have  arranged  spe- 
cial programs  for  Education  Week  ob- 
servance, In  conjimctlon  with  similar 
events  in  other  SUtes. 

Through  their  farslghted  and  vigor- 
ous efforts,  these  national  and  local  or- 
ganizations have  called  public  attention 


to  the  importance  of  education  in  our 
free  society.  They  have  also  encouraged 
many  other  groups  to  participate  In  the 
observance  of  this  annual  event.  All  of 
them  deserve  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
Americans  everywhere. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  UNION  COUNCIL 
AND  THE  HISTADRUT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Rockefeller  Center  In  New  York 
City  honoring  a  distinguished  American 
businessman,  Mr.  Jerome  Brody,  and  a 
highly  regarded  U.S.  labor  leader,  Mr. 
Julius  Press. 

The  dinner  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Trade  Union  Council  In  co- 
operation with  the  Israeli  labor  move- 
ment— the  Histadrut.  Proceeds  of  this 
testimonial  banquet  will  provide  ur- 
gently needed  recreational  and  cultural 
f aclUtles  for  the  Ed  S.  Miller  Youth  Cen- 
ter, nearlng  completion  in  a  low-income 
section  of  Tel  Aviv. 

Mr.  Miller  who  served  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  dinner  and  for  whom 
the  youth  center  Is  named  has  had  a 
long-time  Interest  In  the  progress  of  the 
Histadrut. 

In  preparation  of  my  remarks  for  the 
New  York  dinner.  I  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Histadrut. 

I   ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Thk  Histadsut  in  Action 
Histadrut  Is  a  name  which  is  synonymovis 
with  the  State  of  Israel.  For  today  70  percent 
of  all  Israel  agricultural  production  is  the 
work  of  Hlstadrut's  collective  or  cooperative 
settlements;  90  percent  of  the  bus  transpor- 
tation belongs  to  a  Histadrut  cooperative; 
the  second  largest  bank  and  the  biggest  in- 
surance company  belong  to  the  Histadrut. 
Furthermore.  30  percent  of  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  is  controlled  through  its  co- 
operatives while  30  percent  of  Israel  Industry 
is  affiliated  with  the  Histadrut.  Figures  such 
as  these  clearly  show  the  importance  of  this 
largest  labor  organization  in  Israel. 

Forty-three  years  ago.  when  it  was  first 
founded  by  representatives  of  three  Jewish 
Workers'  parties  whose  total  membership  was 
approximately  4.000.  Hlstadrut's  basic  aim 
was  to  serve  as  a  central  organization  in 
which  all  workers  could  participate  and  pro- 
mote their  common  interests.  Zionist  in 
outlook,  this  organization  was  to  assist  In  the 
building  of  the  National  Home,  thereby  in- 
sxirlng  that  the  State  would  develop  as  a 
workers'  commonwealth.  As  is  shown  in  its 
first  policy  statement:  "The  Histadrut  con- 
siders it  its  duty  to  create  a  new  type  of 
Jewish  worker,  and  to  see  to  it  that  while 
settlement  is  being  fostered,  the  Jewish 
worker  who  comes  into  being  as  a  result  of 
this  process,  shall  be  assured  the  place  he 
deserves.  It  regulates  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  working  class  in  the  fields  of  trade 
union  activities.  setUement,  and  educa- 
tion, with  the  aim  of  building  a  Jewish  com- 
munity." 

As  the  organization  grew  in  number,  its 
functions  expanded  to  encompass  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  Jewish  worker  and  his  family. 
The  Israeli  worker  looked  upon  his  union 
not  only  as  a  bargaining  agent  for  improved 
wages  and  working  conditions,  but  also  as 
a  part  of  his  everyday  social  and  intellec- 


tual life.  The  Histadrut  began  operating  in 
four  major  fields;  trade  union  actlvitiee;  so- 
cial and  cultviral  activities,  such  as  sports, 
newspapers,  films,  and  women's  organiza- 
tions; economic  enterprises,  which  included 
cooperatives,  agricultural  settlements,  finan- 
cial Institutions,  and  Industries;  and  seml- 
publlc  activities,  such  as  an  educational  sys- 
tem, savings  funds,  medical  services,  and 
labor  exchangee. 

As  a  trade  union  organization,  the  Hista- 
drut has  been  able  to  provide  for  the  IsraeU 
worker  a  standard  of  living  comparable  to 
the  industrial  nations  of  Western  Exirope 
and  the  United  States.  As  a  \mlon  to  which 
76  percent  of  all  Jewish  workers  belong,  the 
Histadrut  supplies  the  lobbying  power  to 
enable  greater  benefits  and  to  protect  the 
worker  from  undue  government  restric- 
tions. To  this  central  labor  organization 
belong  university  professors  and  street  clean- 
ers, doctors  and  factory  workers,  farmers 
and  white-coUar  workers,  manual  laborers 
and  academicians,  each  participating  and 
sharing  in  the  benefits  assured  them  by  the 
Histadrut. 

The  social  and  cultvu-al  activities  of  the 
Histadrut  cover  practically  every  facet  of 
the  nonworklng  hours  of  the  laborer  and 
his  family.  Several  labor  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  published  to  keep  its  mem- 
bers Informed  of  the  activities  of  the  orga- 
nization and  the  state.  There  exists  In  every 
cooperative  and  settlement,  clubs,  and  cvd- 
txiral  centers  and  libraries  where  the  mem- 
bers may  relax  after  work.  Music,  folk 
dance,  drama,  painting  and  sculptxu-e  groups 
have  been  organized  to  provide  mutiud  en- 
joyment and  entertainment.  Women's  clubs 
provide  a  worthwhUe  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  the  wives  of  the  Histadrut  members.  In 
these  clubs  arise  topics  and  suggestions  which 
have  and  will  benefit  the  conununlty  and 
the  state. 

The  economic  enterprises  of  the  Histadrut 
fall  generally  into  four  categories.  There  are 
the  large  industries  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Histadrut;  companies  owned  partly  by 
the  parent  organization  In  partnership  with 
others,  notably  the  goverrunent;  cooperatives 
whose  capital  U  owned  by  their  own  members 
but  whose  control  Is  exercised  by  the  Hista- 
drut which  provides  such  aid  as  credit  facu- 
lties, technical  advice,  and  legal  and  p>olitlcal 
protection;  and  those  imdertakings  which 
are  owned  wholly  or  In  part  by  the  member 
cooperatives  and  which  enjoy  the  same  con- 
trol and  assistance  as  their  central  enter- 
prises. Today  the  total  of  HUtadrut  proJecU 
constitute  an  empire  directly  employing  over 
170.000  people  and  having  an  annual  turnover 
of  over  »2  billion.  It  Is  difficult  to  realize 
that  43  years  ago  there  were  only  4,000  mem- 
bers, pooling  their  meager  resources  and  tal- 
ents to  form  a  union  which  would  become 
one  of  the  great  powers  In  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  fourth  field  of  operation  with  which 
the  Histadrut  is  concerned,  that  of  semlpub- 
lic  activities,  has  enabled  the  state  to  grow 
to  the  heights  by  which  It  Is  recognized  in 
the  world.  Levi  Eshkol  has  stated  that  the 
Histadrut  is  the  backbone  of  Israel.  Oolda 
Melr  acclaimed  that  without  the  Histadrut. 
the  State  of  Israel  would  not  have  come  into 
existence,  that  it  did  the  work  of  the  state 
before  the  state  existed.  As  a  product  of 
Zionism,  it  fostered  the  immigration  of  the 
DiaspK>ra  to  the  Jewish  homeland.  As  each 
new  settler  arrived  in  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  the  Histadrut  provided  the  necessary 
attention  to  enable  the  refugee,  the  settler, 
the  persecuted  one  to  begin  a  new  life.  The 
Kupat  Chollm  was  organized  to  provide  medi- 
cal assUtance  to  all  its  members.  By  means 
of  a  medical  Insurance  system,  the  worker 
and  his  family  may  be  treated  In  one  of  a 
thousand  clinics  set  up  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  which  are  employed  10.000  medical 
personnel. 

The  newcomer  has  been  able  to  acquire 
learning  by  means  of  the  various  educational 
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facilities  provided  by  the  Hlstadrut.  Hebrew, 
tbe  official  Iang:uage  of  the  state.  Is  taught 
to  tboae  of  the  Diaspora  who  have  been  un- 
able to  attain  a  proficiency  In  the  language  of 
thetr  ancestors.  The  Hlstadnit  Workers  Col- 
leg*,  a  residential  school  In  Tel  AvIt.  pro- 
Tldea  leadership  training  programs  for  the 
▼arlotw  labor  organizations.  From  these  stu- 
dents come  the  labor  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  Hlstadrut  has  also  a  correspondence 
school  for  lu  members  In  which  are  taught 
secondary  school  subjects  and  agricultural, 
^^  clerical,  technical  and  labor  studies.  In  con- 
"  junction  with  the  correspondence  school, 
the  Hlstadrut  has  recently  Inaugurated  a 
Radio  University,  whereby  the  student  par- 
ticipated In  classroom  work  Tla  the  radio. 
With  the  advent  of  television.  It  Is  en- 
Tlsloned  that  the  executive  council  of  the 
Hlstadrut  will  also  Inaugurate  television 
classrooms. 

Another  educational  school  which  the  Hls- 
tadrut affords  for  Its  laborers  Is  the  Absalom 
Ihstltute  for  Israel  Studies.  In  this  school, 
the  student  learns  of  the  geography  and 
topography  of  Israel.  Its  flora  and  fauna,  and 
the  historical  association  of  each  place  of 
Importance  In  the  state  by  combining  Bibli- 
cal studies,  archeology,  and  natural  history 
together  with  a  study  of  modern  develop- 
ments. The  function  of  this  Institute  Is  to 
help  and  direct  the  many  amateur  circles 
and  to  sponsor  exploration  and  research  In 
their  respective  Interests.  The  tourist  busi- 
ness also  receives  a  boon  from  the  Absalom 
Ihstltute  since  courses  for  guides  are  of- 
fered. 

Other  semlpubllc  functions  include  a  net- 
work of  banks.  Insurance  funds,  and  credit 
Institutions  which  TOTnlsh  credit  to  the  co- 
operatives and  agrlcu^iu^l  settlements  and 
to  industrial  enterprises  which  wish  to  ex- 
^nd. 

Because  of  Its  diverse  and  all -encompass- 
ing functions,  the  Hlstadrut.  In  Its  early 
years  before  the  Jewish  state  was  proclaimed, 
was  a  training  school  for  parliamentary  life. 
Within  the  organlaatlon  there  developed 
political  parties,  representing  the  various 
factions  within  the  Jewish  community.  The 
Mapal  and  Mapam  both  had  their  begin- 
ning within  the  framework  of  the  Hlstadrut. 
As  the  Central  Government  was  formed  In 
IMS,  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  vari- 
ous parties  represented  on  the  executive 
council  of  the  Hlstadrut  similarly  were  rep- 
resented In  the  government  and  In  a  like 
ratio.  Whereas  the  Mapal  dominated  the 
Hlstadrut.  It  now  controls  the  leading  bloc  of 
votes  in  the  Knesjet,  the  Israeli  Parliament. 
The  Hlstadrut,  therefore,  functioned  as  a 
transitional  organization  and  a  stabilizing 
factor  In  the  establishment  of  Israel,  and. 
according  to  David  Ben-Gurion.  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  the  future.  He  said :  "Hls- 
tadrut has  become  a  pillar  on  which  the 
structure  of  Israel's  democracy  will  rest  for 
many  years  to  come." 

As  an  organization  which  gave  unity  and 
a  common  Interest  to  its  founders  and 
which,  during  its  short  history,  provided  a 
refuge  for  Nazi  escapees,  provided  active  par- 
ticipation through  the  Jewish  brigade  In 
World  War  U,  channeled  the  unions'  human 
and  economic  resources  into  the  war  of  liber- 
ation, provided  active  assistance  In  the  ab- 
sorption of  new  Immigrants,  and  developed 
a  strong  national  economic  position  for  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  founders  of  the  Hlsta- 
drut are  able  to  look  with  pride  at  their  ac- 
complishments. Throughout  Israel.  Hlstadrut 
subsidiary  organizations  enable  the  Israel 
population  to  enjoy  facilities  comparable  to 
those  of  Western  Europe.  Solel  Boneh.  the 
largest  construction  contracting  company  In 
the  Bfiddle  East,  has  built  the  settlements 
to  which  the  Immigrants  came  to  begin  life 
anew.  El-Al  Airlines  and  the  Zim  Naviga- 
tion Co.  are  owned  Jointly  by  the  Hlstadrut 
and  the  Government.  Virtually  all  bus 
transportation  and  water  dhtrlbut  on  Is  con- 
trolled by  Hlstadrut  subsidiaries.    The  whole- 
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salfl  purchasing  and  dlstribuUon  Industry  of 
necessary  supplies  serves  approximately  one- 
hAlf  the  state  and  also  assures  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  major  portion  of  agricultural 
produce  to  Europe.  The  mutual  faith  of  the 
Hlstadrut  and  the  Government  has  enabled 
this  labor  organization,  during  the  first  dec- 
ade of  Israel's  statehood,  to  Invest  over  $600 
million  in  the  nation's  economy.  This  Is 
Indeed  a  proud  record  of  achievement. 

The  development  of  Israel,  though.  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  one  organization. 
Without  assistance  from  abroad,  particularly 
the  United  States.  Israels  economy  might 
have  faltered  along  the  way.  Even  the  Hls- 
tadrut has  been  given  assistance  by  Its  fel- 
low labor  unions  here  In  the  United  States. 
Throughout  Israel,  there  are  Hlstadrut  proj- 
ects and  Institutions  which  have  been  abet- 
ted by  American  labor  organizations;  fore- 
most among  these  are  the  Beersheba  Hospital, 
the  Cultural  Center  in  Haifa,  rest  homes,  li- 
braries, children's  homes,  cultural  centers, 
and  youth  clubs.  TlUs  International  coop- 
eraUon  between  labor  groups  has  created  a 
friendly  feeling  between  the  nationals  of  the 
two  states,  a  mutual  respect  for  erich  other's 
democratic  institutions  and  a  common  front 
against  world  conununlsm. 

From  the  position  of  a  borrower.  Israel  has 
now  become  a  lender  of  capital.  Ideas,  and 
personnel.     As  the  African  and  Asian  states 
gained  their  Independence,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  achieve  economic  development 
and  stability  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Although 
the  United  States.  Russia,  and  the  other  In- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world  were  capable 
and.     Indeed     ready,    to    help    these    newly 
emerging   states,    their   names   carried    with 
them   the  stigmata  of   imperialist,  colonial 
power,  or  subversive  state.     Israel,  encircled 
by  hostile  states,  looked  further  afleld  for 
markets  and  friends  and  offered  lu  services, 
too.     Because  Israel  Is  a  small  country  and 
cannot  be  suspected  of  Imperialism,  because 
the    new    states    hoped    for    sympathy    and 
understanding  from  a  country  which  had  re- 
cently undergone  similar  experiences  for  in- 
dependence, because  the  schemes  offered  were 
on    a    small    scale,    more    adapuble    to   the 
smaller  sUtes  than  were  the  grandiose  and 
huge    development    projects   on   display    In 
Russia  and  Prance,  for  example,  and  because 
Israel  possessed  an  abundance  of  what  the 
African  and  Asian  nations  needed  most,  that 
of  trained  personnel,  response  was  Immediate 
and    positive.     To    Israel    came    the    various 
missions    to    study    the    Ideas,    experlmenu, 
and  fulfillments  which  made  Israel  a  viable 
state.     Prom  Israel  went  the  technicians,  in- 
structors, and  capital  to  establish  shipping 
lines,  build  roads  and  factories,  set  up  gov- 
ernment  training  centers  and   labor   move- 
ments.    The  Hlstadrut,  through  Its  sundry 
organizations  and  companies,  has  provided 
for  a  majority  of  the  work  and  personnel  In 
the  countries  requesting  assistance.     In  Sier- 
ra Leone,  the  P.irll.nment  Building  was  con- 
structed by  Solel  Boneh.     Solel  Boneh  also 
helped  to  establish  the  National  Construction 
Co.    In    Ghana,    lending   40   percent   of    the 
needed  capital      Furthermore,  teams  went  to 
Ghana  to  train  a  construction  staff,  of  whom 
10  have  been  sent  to  Israel  for  additional 
and      Intensified      Instruction.     In      Nigeria 
Solel   Boneh   participated    In   the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nigerian  Construction  Co,  and 
the    Nigerian   Water   Resource    Development 
Co.     In  fact.  Solel  Boneh  has  built  numerous 
military  Installations  for  the  United  States 
In  the  Middle  East  and  operates  In  a  dozen 
countries    where    It    has    executed    approxi- 
mately SIOO  million  worth  of  construction 
undcrt.aking8  In  the  last  6  years. 

The  Zim  Navigation  Co.  has  also  expanded 
its  operations  in  several  Afro-Asian  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  Instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing the  Gold  Stnr  Co  In  Hong  Kong,  the 
Five  stnr  Line  In  Burma,  and  the  famous 
Black  SV.r  Line  In  Ghana,  a  model  for  all 
future  shipping  projects. 


Wherever  their  assistance  Is  needed  and 
requested,  medical,  engineering,  and  con- 
struction teams  are  sent  by  the  Overseas 
Operations  Development  Office  of  the  Hlstad- 
rut. Such  assistance  has  been  gratefully 
received  by  Burma,  Thailand,  Ethiopia. 
Nepal,  Mall,  and  numerous  other  countries! 
Perhaps  the  foremost  work  of  the  Hls- 
tadrut In  the  InternaUonal  field  to  the 
Inauguration  of  the  permanent  Afro-Asian 
Institute  of  Labor  Studies  and  Cooperation 
In  Israel.  Founded  in  1960  this  institute, 
within  2  years,  had  received  representatives 
from  24  countries,  "niese  trainees  at  the 
school  are  taught  to  be  labor  leaders  In 
their  respective  countries.  Each  year,  two 
courses  are  held:  the  first  from  January 
tlu-ough  April  is  taught  in  English;  the 
second,  from  September  through  December, 
In  French.  The  course  combines  the  theo- 
retical studies  in  the  economics  of  develop- 
ment with  personal  observations  of  cooper.i- 
tlve  enterprises  and  labor  organizations  at 
work.  It  shows  how  the  development  of  a 
new  state  can  profit  from  applied  methods  of 
agriculture  and  Industrial  cooperation,  and 
how  principles  of  trade  unionism  may  be 
constructively  applied  In  laying  the  found,^.- 
tlons  of  statehood,  as  was  done  in  Israel. 

The  Afro-Asian  Institute  teaches  that  the 
labor  movement  In  the  newly  emerging 
states  Is  the  promoter  and  agent  of  Indus- 
trialization, whose  struggle  Is  not  only  for  a 
better  share  of  the  rewards,  but  also  for 
building  the  tools,  factories,  and  means  of 
communications  of  the  state;  as  opposed  to 
the  basic  Idea  of  the  labor  movement  In  the 
United  States  and  Western  Exirope  whost 
labor  movements  developed  only  to  curb 
Industrialization's  worst  abuses  and  to  se- 
cure for  the  laborer  a  greater  share  of  Its 
benefits.  Ghana  has  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Hlstadrut  and  has  declared  that 
Its  labor  movement  will  be  based  on  Ita 
principles.  Labor  leaders  In  Pakistan.  India, 
and  Burma  also  adhere  to  these  Ideas  and 
are  striving  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  Hlstadrut  today  is  undergoing  a 
change  in  organlzaUon  and  outlook.  David 
Ben-Gurion  stated  In  March  1956:  "Hlstadrut 
today  must  be  guided  by  two  alms:  to  shape 
the  social  character  of  the  state  so  as  to 
realize  evermore  fully  its  guiding  vision  and 
to  sponsor  and  pioneer  all  those  things  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
compulsion  or  of  law.  And  these  Include 
some  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
of  our  tasks:  to  disperse  the  population 
more  uniformly  through  all  parts  of  the 
country:  to  reclaim  the  desert  and  waste 
lands;  to  Increase  unity  between  all  sections 
of  the  population."  The  growth  of  the  state, 
however,  has  enabled  the  government  to 
take  over  many  of  the  functions  once  con- 
sidered as  the  dominion  of  the  Hlstadrut. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  cities  In 
Israel  rather  than  the  agricultural  settle- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  numerous  enter- 
prises within  the  parent  organization  have 
begun  to  fragment  rather  than  to  pull  to- 
gether, each  one  striving  to  gain  more  for  Its 
own  members.  Wage  parity  among  all  classes 
of  laborers  has  also  caused  much  dissension. 
Yet  the  leaders  of  the  Hlstadrut  believe  that 
the  future  of  their  organization  Is  secure, 
that  their  labor  movement  will  weather 
these  current  storms  and  emerge  as  the  con- 
tinuing stabilizer  of  the  state. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Hlstadrut,  Israel 
rightly  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  the  most 
developed  nation  In  the  Middle  East  and, 
as  such,  the  strongest  defender  of  democracy 
In  the  area.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Hls- 
tadrut. cooperation  and  friendship  has 
arisen  between  Israel  and  the  Afro-Asian 
countries,  a  cooperation  by  which  the  tenets 
of  d«nocracy  and  freedom  have  been  spread. 
Furthermore  the  close  cooperation  between 
our  labor  unions  and  the  Hlstadrut  has 
enabled  a  genuine  respect  to  grow  and  bear 
fruit,  as  is  shown  in  the  several  projecU 
sponsored  by  American  labor  groups  In  Israe' 
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Its  record  of  achievement  Is  to  be  envied. 
As  a  pioneer  of  international  cooperation, 
its  future  to  unlimited.  It  to  with  pride  that 
I  am  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  "backbone  of 
Israel,"  the  Hlstadrut. 
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HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  next  week  the  House  Ways 
ani  Means  Committee  will  start  public 
hearings  on  President  Kennedy's  hospital 
insurance  proposal  for  the  aged,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  This  necessary  humanitarian  piece 
of  legislation  would  extend  the  social 
security  system  to  provide  a  foundation 
of  health  care  to  the  nearly  18  million 
older  people  of  our  Nation. 

On  two  occasions — when  similar  legis- 
lation has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate—I voted  for  it.  Next  year.  I  am 
sure,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  again 
to  consider  the  President's  proposal  and 
I  intend  to  support  it  again.  And,  when 
the  vote  comes  next  year,  I  believe  it 
will  pass. 

One  major  reason  I  believe  it  will  is 
that  it  is  now  clear  that  the  alternatives 
to  the  proposal  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  necessary  hospital 
care  at  a  price  our  older  people  can  af- 
ford to  pay. 

The  legislation  is  not  only  vital  to  to- 
day's men  and  women  65  and  over.  It 
is  a  necessity  for  the  security  of  millions 
of  working  men  and  women  who  will 
eventually  retire.  This  great  country 
can  no  longer  ask  its  older  people — or  its 
younger  people— to  face  their  sixties, 
seventies,  and  eighties  without  the  as- 
surance of  dignity  in  sickness  as  well  as 
in  health. 

The  urgency  of  providing  a  basic  pro- 
gram of  hospital  Insurance  for  our  older 
people  is  obvious.  The  income  of  most 
of  today's  aged  is  low,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  serious,  costly  illness  is  high.  They 
are  likely  to  be  hospitalized  three  times 
as  often  as  younger  people,  but  their  In- 
come is  less  than  half  for  people  under  65. 

For  the  average  older  person  living 
alone  has  an  income  today  of  about  $20  a 
week.  The  average  person  living  with  a 
son  or  daughter  or  some  other  relative 
has  only  about  $9  a  week  in  income. 
And,  the  average  older  couple  has  an 
income  of  less  than  $50  a  week. 

This  kind  of  income  leaves  no  room 
for  a  serious  illness.  Yet,  one  in  six  can 
expect  to  be  hospitalized  in  the  next  12 
months.  Those  who  are  hospitalized  can 
expect  to  be  In  the  hospital  15  days,  the 
stay  costing  more  than  $900. 

How  is  a  single  older  person,  for  ex- 
ample, going  to  pay  for  a  $900  illness 
with  a  $20  a  week  income? 

One  major  alternative  suggested  by 
the  opponents  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
is  private  health  insurance  coverage— 
either  through  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
or  the  commercial  insurance  companies. 

I  am  sure  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  will  be  inundated  by 
so-called  proof  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Health  Insurance 
Association,  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  organizations,  and  the  American 
Hospital  Association  that  private  health 
insurance  is— or  wiU  shortly— be  doing 
all  that  is  really  necessary. 


I  do  not  mean  to  prejudge  their  case. 
But  the  past  is  the  only  record  we  have 
to  go  by.  The  past  shows  that  private 
health  insurance  Industry  cannot  do  the 
Job;  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  do  It. 

Before  going  into  why  I  believe  this 
to  be  true,  let  me  make  this  point  clear: 
Private  health  insurance — including  the 
coverage  provided  by  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield — will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  benefits  provided  by  a  basic  social  se- 
curity program.  It  will  be  possible,  once 
the  problem  of  insuring  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  is  resolved  by  placing 
it  under  social  security,  for  many  older 
people  to  use  private  insurance  to  help 
pay  for  the  doctor  bill  and  other  health 
services  not  provided  in  the  King-Ander- 
son bill.  This  is  a  big  role  for  the  in- 
surance industry  to  play  and  I  am  sure 
they  then  will  be  able  to  do  it — and  I 
hope  do  a  good  job  at  it. 

But  the  present  health  insurance 
schemes  cannot  provide  the  basic  neces- 
sary coverage  and  do  the  rest  of  the 
Job,  too.  Policies  offered  to  the  aged 
by  the  commercial  companies  are  either 
too  costl.'  or  else  too  limited  in  there  ben- 
efit structure.  The  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  claim,  however,  that  they  per- 
form better  than  the  commercial  com- 
panies, and  that  they  can  handle  this 
whole  job. 

Two  of  the  major  reasons  why  I  am 
sure  the  present  health  insurance  in- 
dustry cannot  provide  the  necessary 
coverage  for  older  people  are  these: 

First.  The  way  in  which  the  Blue 
Cross  Association  has  conducted  itself 
in  the  past  several  years.  Keep  in  mind 
that  nearly  half  of  all  the  claimed 
coverage  for  people  65  or  over  by  the 
private  insurance  industry  is  provided 
by  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  organi- 
zations. 

Second.  The  cost  of  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans — if  they  provide  any- 
thing close  to  adequate  benefits — is  out 
of  reach  of  most  of  our  older  citizens. 
The  first  point — that  is.  the  conduct 
of  the  Blue  Cross  Association  in  recent 
years — is  extremely  important  because 
it  reflects  on  the  good  or  bad  intentions 
of  the  organization.  And,  it  reflects  on 
the  seriousness  with  which  they  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  solving  the  medi- 
cal care  diflBculties  of  our  older  citizens. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  Blue  Cross 
Association  appears  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  keepmg  the  King-Anderson  bill 
from  passing,  than  in  providing  health 
insurance  for  our  aged.  The  leaders  of 
the  organization  are  playing  politics  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
older  people.  They  have  been  for  the 
past  2  years. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  Interest  in 
the  way  the  Blue  Cross  organization  Is 
operating  is  not  new.  A  year  ago  I  pro- 
tested the  role  that  the  NaUonal  Blue 
Cross  Association  was  attempting  to  play 
in  the  congressional  campaign  over  the 
Issue  of  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

I  again  ask  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
look  at  the  record: 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  the  National  Blue 
Cross  Association  announced  its  so-called 
Blue  Cross  national  open  enrollment  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly.  This  announce- 
ment received  widespread  publicity  and 


many  favorable  comments  from  newspa- 
pers. It  was  hailed  by  some  as  the  real 
answer  to  the  problem  of  providing 
health  care. 

Yet,  as  I  said  In  my  speech  last  year, 
no  national  plan  ever  appeared. 

They  failed  to  get  agreement  of  the 
local  Blue  Cross  plans  to  their  idea  of  a 
national  plan. 

And  one  would  think  that,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  they  might  have  said:  "We 
are  sorry.  We  were  wrong.  We  carmot 
offer  a  nationwide  program  with  the 
comprehensive  benefits  we  announced." 

Instead  they  quietly  shelved  the  great 
nationwide  program.  But  they  were  not 
so  quiet  about  what  they  did  next. 

The  next  blast  from  Blue  Cross  came 
out.  all  across  the  country — conveniently 
timed  just  before  the  congressional  elec- 
tions. Up  went  the  hopes  of  the  aged 
once  again. 

In  Life.  Look.  Newsweek.  Time,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post — ^half-page  ad- 
vertisements. 

In  newspapers  everywhere,  large  dis- 
play advertisements.  What  did  they 
have  to  say?    They  said: 

Here  to  a  senior  citizens  program  available 
to  you  right  here  in  your  own  Blue  Cross 
area. 

They  impUed:  "Here  is  the  solution  to 
your  health  cost  problem." 

What  they  did  was  make  available  73 
different  programs,  in  73  different  areas. 
But  what  they  all  add  up  to  is  very  little. 

They  add  up  to  further  truth  that  the 
national  Blue  Cross,  by  promoting  a  sec- 
ond publicity  barrage  prior  to  last  year's 
elections.  Jeopardized  its  reputation  by 
throwing  itself  into  a  political  arena 
where  it  did  not  belong. 

We  now  have  the  results  of  these  "am- 
plified programs"  for  the  aged.  These 
were  the  plans  that  the  national  adver- 
tisements had  proclaimed  just  before  the 
1962  elections — in  which  hospital  care  of 
our  elderly  was  a  major  issue.  These 
were  the  plans  that  were  not  available 
when  the  public  armoimcements  were 
made. 

At  the  time  the  national  advertise- 
ments advised  readers  to  write  or  tele- 
phone their  local  Blue  Cross  for  full  de- 
tails of  the  programs  for  senior  citizens 
in  their  area.  Well,  calls  were  made  to 
33  different  Blue  Cross  local  plans  in  that 
period  before  the  elections.  And  very 
few  of  them  had  a  program  for  the  aged 
to  offer  at  that  time. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened since  then.  Let  us  see  whether, 
when  the  elections  were  over,  the  various 
Blue  Cross  local  plans  were  really  able 
to  do  anything  about  helping  the  aged 
with  their  hospital  and  health  care  costs. 
We  now  have  some  information  on  the 
accomplishments  of  that  second  well- 
publicized  Blue  Cross  program. 

When  the  national  program  died,  the 
National  Blue  Cross  Association  said  to 
the  local  plans: 

Very  well,  we  will  not  offer  a  national 
program  for  the  aged.  But  you  offer  a  pro- 
gram on  the  local  level  during  the  f&U  and 
winter.  We  recommend  to  you  that  your 
local  program  meet  the  following  set  of 
standards : 

Two  hospital  contracts — a  70-day  and  a  30- 
day  program,  at  least  30  days  of  covnage 
per  year  of  mental  Illness  and  tuberculoala. 
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some  nursing  home  bene&U,  some  visit- 
ing nurse  benefits  (but  these  last  two  do  not 
have  to  be  provided  imtll  6  months  after  the 
other  benefits).  We  realise  what  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  offer  Is  not  as  good  a«  we  toM  the 
people  we  would  offer  In  the  national  pro- 
gram, but  If  your  local  program  la  to  be  any 
good,  you  must  at  least  offer  this  as  a 
minimum. 

That  was  it.  That  was  what  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  77  local  plans.  Be- 
tween October  1962  and  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1963.  73  of  them  actually  did  make 
some  sort  of  nongroup  contract  available 
to  the  aged.  But  only  30  provided  the 
traditional  Blue  Cross  type  of  service- 
benefits  in  semiprivate  accomodations. 
The  rest  did  not.  Only  27  met  the  re- 
duced standards  set  by  the  Blue  Cross 
Association.    The  rest  did  not. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  be- 
cause I  feel  there  Is  one  imr>ortant  gage 
of  the  effectiveness  of  these  plans  and  I 
shall  rely  on  that. 

How  many  older  people  actually  signed 
up  for  these  73  different  plans? 

If  we  have  the  answer  to  that,  we  shall 
have  the  best  indication  of  what  role.  If 
any.  all  of  these  different  plans  are  play- 
ing in  solving  th%  problem  of  the  health 
costs  of  our  elderly. 

Precise  information  is  unavailable  on 
the  number  of  people  who  actually  en- 
rolled for  these  plans.  But  we  do  know 
It  is  a  minuscule  number. 

The  Blue  Cross  Association  itself  has 
recently  provided  Information  as  to  the 
number  of  aged  enrolled  in  all  of  its 
plans  as  of  December  1959,  November  30. 
1961,  and  January  1.  1963. 

The  Blue  Cross  says  there  were  4.300.- 
000  people  65  and  over  enrolled  in  Decem- 
ber 1959;  5.100,000  on  November  30, 
1961;  and  5,313.771  on  January  1, 1963. 

In  the  2-year  period  before  it  offered 
all  of  these  great  plans  for  the  aged,  the 
Blue  Cross  says  its  enrollment  of  aged 
people  increased  by  800,000.  But  In  the 
13-month  period  that  includes  all  of 
these  offerings,  their  enrollment  of  the 
aged  increased  by  less  than  214.000.  Be- 
fore the  galaxy  of  plans,  the  average 
monthly  Increase  of  aged  persons  cov- 
ered by  Blue  Cross  was  35.000.  And  dur- 
ing a  period  which  included  all  of  these 
offerings,  the  average  monthly  Increase 
of  aged  persons  it  covered  was  less  than 
half— 16.000. 

The  latter  figrire  carmot  be  taken  as 
the  number  who  signed  up  for  the  spe- 
cial, much-publicized  programs.  In  fact, 
ft  would  appear  that  the  16,000-per- 
month  Increase  was  made  up  largely  of 
people  who  became  65  during  the  period 
in  question  and  simply  retained  their 
existing  Blue  Cross  coverage.  More  than 
21.000  people  each  month  became  65 
during  the  period. 

In  sum.  these  poHtlcally  motivated 
plans  have  been  a  dismal  flop. 

Aside  from  the  lessons  they  provide 
about  how  to  avoid  the  worst  public 
relations  practices  I  have  witnessed  in 
a  long  time,  these  figures  testify  once 
again  to  a  fundamental  truth. 

The  truth  Is  that  an  elderly  retired 
couple  cannot  afford  to  spend  $224  a 
year,  which  was  the  median  cost  of  the 
Blue  Cross  plans  made  available,  for  hos- 
pital insurance  which,  even  under  the 
better  of  the  73  programs,  and  combined 


with  Blue  Shield,  covers  only  half  of 
their  health  costs. 

Some  subscription  costs  went  as  high 
as  $438  a  year  for  a  couple  for  the  com- 
bined Blue  Cro68  and  Blue  Shield  cover- 
ages. Some  of  those  that  were  offered 
at  lower-than-average  costs  might  as 
well  have  been  stillborn  like  the  national 
plan,  since  the  benefits  they  provided 
were  so  limited. 

Forty-six  of  the  combined  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans  had  subscription  rates 
exceeding  $250  a  year  for  a  couple,  and 
in  13  plans  the  rate  exceeded  $350.  I 
know  of  few  people,  even  among  those 
in  their  younger,  more  productive,  years 
who  can  afford  such  large  costs  for 
health  insurance. 

The  Blue  Cross  plan  In  New  Jersey — 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation— has  at- 
tempted to  offer  a  program  of  meaning- 
ful benefits  to  the  older  citizens  of  my 
State.  Unfortunately,  the  annual  cost 
for  a  couple  for  the  Blue  Cross  cover- 
age— not  including  Blue  Shield — is  $208. 
And,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  these 
already  high  rates  will  be  raised  even 
further  beyond  the  reach  of  older  New 
Jerseyites  as  the  costs  of  hospital  care 
continue  to  soar. 


JACK   DOW  WINS   SAVINOS 
BOND   CITATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Treasury  Department  yesterday  pre- 
sented its  Minuteman  Award  to  an 
Omaha  business  leader  for  his  role  in  a 
unique  U.S.  savings  bond  campaign 
which  has  had  such  remarkable  success 
in  Nebraska  that  it  is  being  considered 
for  adaptation  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  award  went  to  Mr.  Jack  Dow. 
president  of  Savage-E>ow,  Inc.,  an 
Omaha  advertising  firm,  for  his  efforts 
as  publicity  and  advertising  chairman  of 
the  Nebraska  farm  and  ranch  bond  drive. 

The  campaign  is  directed  at  Nebraska's 
farmers  and  ranchers  during  this  season 
when  they  are  receiving  cash  income 
from  the  sale  of  their  livestock  and  grain 
crops.  Using  the  theme.  "Put  Your 
Stock  in  Bonds."  the  drive  Is  unique  In 
"that  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  to  direct 
a  bond-selling  campaign  directly  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  The  slogan  is 
illustrated  by  a  husky  Hereford  steer, 
wrapped  in  a  $100  series  E  bond. 

The  idea  Is  an  enlargement  upon 
previous  efforts  headed  by  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  Association,  the  Sand- 
hills Cattle  Association,  and  the  Ne- 
braska Cow  Belles,  an  organization  of 
ranch  wives.  Largely  through  the  cam- 
paigns spearheaded  by  these  groups.  Ne- 
braska has  attained  the  No.  1  position 
in  America  In  per  capita  volume  of  sav- 
ings bond  sales. 

Mr.  Dow's  firm  has  done  the  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  work  for  the 
farm  and  ranch  bond  drive  as  a  public 
service  and  it  has  had  the  support  of 
such  groups  as  the  Farmers  Union  State 
Exchange,  a  cooperative  farm  supply  or- 
ganization, which  awards  highway  flares 
as  premiums  for  the  purchase  of  bonds. 
The  splendid  success  of  the  bond  cam- 
paign in  Nebraska  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  many  people.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Millard.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Omaha  National  Bank,  is  State 


chairman  of  the  Nebraska  Savings  Bond 
Committee.  State  Senator  Elvln  Adam- 
son,  of  Nenzel,  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Stock  Growers  Association,  and 
Ralph  Baker,  of  Valentine,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Association, 
serve  as  cochairmen  of  the  farm  and 
ranch  drive,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Phlpps, 
of  Mullen,  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Cow  Belles.  Is  women's  activities  chair- 
man. 

These  people,  working  with  the  ca- 
pable State  director  of  the  savtogs  bond 
division  for  Nebraska,  Neville  "Bud" 
Phillips,  have  achieved  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment.  They  deserve 
the  grateful  thanks  of  their  State  and 
their  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  235,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grukninc],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  Inserting  certain  words 
on  page  41,  between  lines  8  and  9.  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  susbtitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with 
pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  MUST  NOT  BKCOICZ 
BOTTOMLXSS  PIT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  foreign  assistance  program  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world  and 
should  help  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
However,  foreign  aid  must  not  become 
a  bottomless  pit.  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science support  foreign  assistance  as  a 
no-strlngs-attached  handout  to  any 
and  all  governments.  My  vote  has  been 
cast  In  favor  of  some  amendments  dras- 
tically reducmg  the  spending  of  our  tax- 
payers' money  to  countries  not  needing 
or  wrongfully  using  foreign  aid  funds. 

My  votes  will  continue  to  be  cast  for 
such  amendments.  The  fact  Is  that 
American  aid  today  goes  to  107  countries. 
Only  eight  countries  in  the  free  world 
did  not  receive  some  kind  of  direct  sub- 
sidy from  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  governments  frequently  act  In  di- 
rect contradiction  to  our  announced  pol- 
icy and  what  we  consider  to  be  In  the 


best  Interests  of  the  free  world.  Other 
aid  recipients  in  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere  are  now  economically  solvent 
and  prosperous. 

I  refer  to  such  countries  as  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  for  exam- 
ple. They  are  able  to  give  foreign  as- 
sistance rather  than  In  need  of  receiving 
it.  However,  we  continue  to  send  them 
taxpayers'  money.    This  must  be  ended. 

Other  countries  receiving  economic 
and  military  assLstance  have  time  and 
again  failed  to  institute  the  needed  eco- 
nomic and  soeial  reforms  to  meet  the 
criteria  of  political  stability  and  demo- 
cratic practices  necessary  to  any  real 
progress  in  economic  development.  I  as- 
sert we  should  not  provide  financial  or 
military  assistance  to  such  nations.  The 
dictatorial  regimes  of  Franco  In  Spain 
and  Duvalier  in  Haiti  are  examples.  In 
fiscal  1963  a  total  of  $6.2  million  was 
poured  into  Haiti,  while  Dictator  Du- 
valier Instituted  bloody  purges  and 
wrecked  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. 

The  current  foreign  assistance  bill  is 
swollen  with  provisions  for  unjustifiable 
handouts  such  as  these.  This  must  be 
corrected,  and  some  abuses  have  been. 
During  the  debate,  we  have  trimmed  the 
bill  considerably.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  continue  Co  examine  all  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  vote  for  a  clearly  defined 
and  outlined  program  to  provide  needed 
foreign  aid  but  end  waste  of  our  money. 
The  current  foreign  assistance — or.  as  it 
was  improperly  termed  during  the  Ei- 
senhower administration,  mutual  secu- 
rity— must  not  become,  as  I  have  said,  a 
bottomless  pit. 

The  total  expenditure  of  American  dol- 
lars abroad  far  exceeds  the  total  expend- 
iture for  foreign  aid.  Clearly,  many 
programs  abroad  are  in  the  nature  of 
foreign  assistance.  Consider  the  Peace 
Corps,  on  which  we  spend  millions  of 
dollars,  the  food-for-peace  program.  In- 
volving hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and.  of  course,  the  high  costs  of  main- 
taining our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  These 
programs  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
considering  our  total  Involvement  over- 
seas. Viewing  the  entire  picture,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  possible,  practical, 
and  sensible  to  cut  the  appropriations  for 
foreign  asslstajice  even  more  than  we 
have  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  live  up  to 
our  democratic  principles  In  determining 
the  recipients  of  American  assistance.  I 
have  repeated' y  spoken  out  against  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Spain's  Fascist  dicta- 
tor. Franco.  Today  I  reiterate  that  op- 
position. We  should  not  enrich  the  cof- 
fers and  strengthen  the  Iron  grip  of  dic- 
tatorships whether  of  the  extreme  left  or 
the  extreme  right.  I  urge  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  which  would  speclflcally  bar 
any  military  assistance  to  the  Franco 
regime. 

Generalissimo  Franco  is  the  sole  and 
absolute  ruler  of  Spain.  Spain  is  as 
totalitarian  a  state  as  are  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China.  Under  the 
Franco  regime,  the  people  of  Spain  are 
denied  every  fundamental  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  liberty,  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Some  thousands  have 
been    imprisoned   without   trials.     The 


fact  that  Franco  is  a  self -avowed  Fascist 
rather  than  a  Communist  does  not 
change  these  facts. 

The  story  of  Franco's  rise  to  power  is 
a  story  of  violence  and  ruthlessness. 
During  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  from  1936 
to  1939.  he  led  rebel  forces  sigainst  the 
republican  Government  of  Spain.  This 
brutal  war  saw  hundreds  of  thousands 
killed  In  battle,  whole  cities  destroyed, 
industries  and  agriculture  wrecked. 

With  the  full  military  and  financial 
support  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Franco 
emerged  as  absolute  ruler  of  Spain.  He 
has  since  maintained  his  power  by  sup- 
pressing all  opposition.  It  is  estimated 
that  6.000  political  prisoners  are  now 
languishing  in  Spanish  prisons.  Thou- 
sands more  have  died  in  concentration 
camps  or  have  been  executed  without 
legal  trials.  The  notorious  Isle  of 
Pines  prison  trials  and  executions, 
which  first  exposed  Castro  as  the  tyrant 
he  Is.  differed  little  from  the  practices 
of  the  Franco  regime. 

No  matter  how  convenient  It  may  have 
been  and  may  be  for  our  country  to  deal 
with  a  dictator  like  Franco,  it  is  all 
wrong.  In  the  end  it  will  be  proved  to 
have  been  a  mistaken  policy,  because 
finally  the  people  will  throw  out  their 
oppressors — in  this  case,  the  ruthless 
dictator.  Franco.  It  has  always  been  so 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  war  with 
Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy.  We 
have  refused  to  recognize  Communist 
dictatorships  in  Red  China  and  Cuba. 
On  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  Franco, 
we  negotiated  for  military  bases  in  Spain 
and  signed  military  aid  agreements  with 
him.  thereby  giving  International  re- 
spectability to  his  Fascist  regime.  This 
was  culminated  by  the  visit  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Madrid  in  December  1959. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  the 
realities  of  the  cold  war  necessitate  our 
dealing  with  such  regimes  so  long  as 
they  are  opposed  to  communism.  We 
needed  air  and  naval  bases  hi  the  Medi- 
terranean. Therefore,  we  did  business 
with  a  Fascist  dictator.  Today,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  our  tremendous  missile 
power  and  far-ranging  atomic-powered 
Polaris  submarines,  the  need  for  these 
bases  may  be  subject  to  review.  At  any 
rate,  we  must  not  give  Franco  military 
assistance  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the 
Spanish  people.  It  Is  time  to  wake  up 
from  our  siesta  in  Spain.  The  fact  Is 
that  our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Franco  profoundly  affect  the 
status  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Our  great  democratic  ideals  have  not 
changed.  We  abhor  the  outrageous 
practices  of  this  Ffiscist  regime.  Let  us 
stop  aiding  and  abetting  tyranny. 

In  the  past,  we  did  have  need  of  NATO 
air  bases  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
However,  recent  changes  In  weapons  and 
technology  have  now  changed  our  de- 
fense needs  and  those  of  our  western 
allies.  It  may  no  longer  be  as  necessary 
for  us  to  maintain  bases  In  Spain.  Even 
If  we  retain  these  bases,  we  should  not 
give  armaments  directly  to  the  tyranni- 
cal regime. 

Our  need  for  NATO  bases  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  matter  for  the  determi- 
nation of  our  military  experts.    Today, 


a  base  in  Spain  would  be  valuable  mainly 
as  a  maintenance  port  for  our  atomic 
submarine  fieet.  At  present  our  Medi- 
terranean submarines  must  travel  all  the 
way  to  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  for  servicing 
and  repairs.  It  was  with  tiiis  in  mind 
that  last  September  we  negotiated  the 
renewal  of  our  base  rights  in  Spain  for 
5  years. 

Dictator  Franco  was  well  aware  of  our 
needs.  He  tried  to  use  these  bases  as 
blackmail  to  extort  from  us  planes, 
weapons,  and  equipment  for  his  anned 
forces,  costing  between  $200  and  $300 
million  over  5  years,  in  addition  to 
our  help  in  bringing  Spain  into  NATO. 
Happily.  Franco's  attemi>ted  bift/rirmftii 
failed.  However,  regretfully,  the  new 
agreement  for  continuation  of  the  bases 
was  signed — and,  I  might  add.  signed 
without  the  needed  provision  for  use  of 
one  Spanish  base  by  Polaris  submarines. 
There  was  no  mutual  benefit  involved. 
We  gave.  Franco  got.  My  view  is  we 
should  have  rejected  his  ultimatum  and 
if  he  did  not  abandon  his  demands  with- 
draw our  forces,  depriving  his  country 
of  the  benefits  of  the  spending  of  our 
servicemen. 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration — 1953 — we  have  poured 
more  than  $1.3  billion  into  Spain. 

I  like  the  Spanish  people.  I  have  been 
to  Spain  a  number  of  times.  I  feel  sorry 
for  them.  The  $1,300  million  that  we 
poured  into  Spain  has  enriched  the 
group  aroimd  Franco  and  has  helped 
him  to  retain  his  power.  It  has  done 
little  or  nothing  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  Spanish  people. 

Three  major  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  and  two  naval  air  bases  have  been 
built  there  at  a  cost  of  $400  millicm. 
Thece  bases  provide  protection  for  Spam 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Western  Eiirope 
against  Communist  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  protection  against 
Fascist  oppression  from  Franco.  Yet 
we  are  forced  to  pay  heavily  for  them 
in  military  armaments  for  P^anco's 
Forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  never  advocate 
any  measure  which  would  weaken  the 
military  security  of  our  country.  I  do 
suggest  that  we  end  military  aid  to 
strengthen  fascism.  Without  siieh  aid. 
Franco  Implies  that  we  will  be  kicked 
out  of  Spain.  I  doubt  this.  Let  us  call 
his  bluff.  If  we  removed  our  bases,  it 
would  not  materially  weaken  our 
strength  in  Evu-ope  or  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  but  it  would  definitely  weaken 
Franco's  hold  upon  his  people. 

I  have  argued  earlier  that  our  for- 
eign assistance  program  must  be  trimmed 
even  further  than  it  has  been.  Waste 
can  and  must  be  eliminated.  All  Ameri- 
cans recognize  the  necessity  for  assist- 
ance to  governments  struggling  against 
Communist  infiltration,  and  to  underde- 
veloped nations  with  a  real  desire  to 
"pull  themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps." 
Such  assistance  Is  clearly  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  free  worid.  However,  aid 
to  a  dictatorship  of  the  right  Is  no  more 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  than  aid  to 
a  dictatorship  of  the  left. 

This  year's  foreign  assistance  hill 
wisely  provides  that  no  aid  shall  be 
given  to  any  country  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  "In  which  the  government  has 
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come  to  power  through  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic 
elections."  This  provision  applies  spe- 
cifically to  Latin  America.  The  princi- 
ples behind  it  have  more  than  regional 
significance.  It  is  in  our  interest,  it  is 
In  the  interest  of  the  entire  free  world, 
that  democratic  practices  be  encouraged 
and  nurtured.  It  is  clearly  not  in  our 
interest  that  t3n-annical  rule — whether 
in  Latin  America,  in  Europe,  or  in  the 
Par  East — be  approved  by  or  abetted  by 
the  United  States.  The  economic  and 
social  goals  toward  which  n.S.  assistance 
is  aimed  can  hardly  be  achieved  in  an 
atmosphere  of  religious,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  suppression. 

Military  assistance  should  be  denied  to 
Fascist  Pranco  and  others  lilce  him.  Let 
Franco  and  the  world  know  that  we  are 
interested  in  more  than  cold  war  victory. 
We  are  interested  in  freedom  and  social 
justice.  I  find  the  practice  of  paying 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  Franco's 
government  abhorrent. 

Let  us  act  boldly  against  dictatorship 
in  any  form.  Let  us  act  wisely  to  sup- 
port the  common  people  held  in  bondage 
In  Spain  rather  than  the  ruling  class 
swollen  with  wealth  and  privilege  whUe 
the  common  people  are  subjects  practi- 
cally in  chains.  The  U.S.  presence  is 
more  than  adequate  protection  for  Spain 
aigainst  Communist  aggression.  Further 
military  assistance  is  uimecessary. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  measure  be 
amended  specifically  to  exclude  any  mili- 
tary assistance  whatever  to  Spain,  or  to 
any  other  country  ruled  by  a  dictator, 
whether  it  be  Red  China  or  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, or  Emvalier's  Haiti,  or  Franco's 
Spain. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  excellent, 
forthright  presentation.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  point  of  view  he  has  expressed. 
It  may  have  been  true,  as  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  cold  war,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  build  a  great  chain  of  military 
establishments  in  Spain — Army  and  Air 
Force  bases  and  naval  bases.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  also  have  poured  economic  aid  to 
the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  that  Fascist  country. 

Now  we  are  told  that  military  fashions 
have  changed;  that  the  old  weaponry 
and  methods  have  become  obsolete ;  that 
we  are  going  into  the  missile  age.  Yet  it 
is  amazing  that  we  have  not  materially 
revised  our  position  in  regard  to  Spain. 
I  notice  with  some  surprise  that  the 
Spanish  dictator  has  declined  to  aUow 
us  to  use  our  naval  base  in  that  country 
for  certain  types  of  our  submarines. 
Why  such  restrictions  were  imposed.  I  do 
not  know.  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
which  negotiated  the  continuation  of  our 
generosity  toward  PYanco,  determine 
why  such  restrictions  were  imposed. 

Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
bases  there,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  pay  so  lavishly  and  generously  to 
implement  the  Spanish  economy,  and 
why  our  economic  aid  to  Spain  should 


continue.  It  is  obvious  that  our  eco- 
nomic aid  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  Spain.  But  our  assistance 
has  not  enlarged  the  liberty  of  the  Span- 
ish people  in  any  degree.  They  are  still 
without  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  of  speech;  and,  in  the 
case  of  other  than  the  state  religion,  with 
a  limited  freedom  of  worship. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  continue  to  pamper  dictators  with 
our  foreign  aid.  Whether  they  be  Fas- 
cist or  Communist,  both  are  objection- 
able. 

I  hope  that  the  wise  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YotjNG]  will  bear  fruit.  It  is  not  easy 
to  change  encrusted  thinking  along 
these  lines  in  certain  sections  of  our 
Government.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
the  time  has  come,  when  we  are  taking 
a  new  look  at  the  entire  program  of 
foreign  aid,  that  the  new  look  should 
include  a  reappraisal  of  the  generous 
assistance  we  have  given  to  Spain,  to 
determine  whether  it  may  longer  be  nec- 
essary to  yield  to  what,  in  effect,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  called  black- 
mail— for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
pretty  much.  We  provided  economic  aid 
to  Spain  in  exchange  for  permission  to 
build  our  bases  there  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing over  a  billion  dollars.  If  Franco 
is  as  anti-Communist  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be,  he  should  have  welcomed  our 
presence  there  without  charge;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  provide  him  with  all  kinds 
of  economic  assistance.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  such  assistance  will 
cease. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  discussing  this  subject  in 
so  forthright  and  impressive  a  manner. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  compliment  and  praise  him 
for  the  fine  leadership  he  has  manifested 
at  all  times  during  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  during  the  past 
2^  weeks,  when  the  foreign  assistance 
program  has  been  debated  in  the  Senate. 
The  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  who  have  been  paying  tremen- 
dous sums  for  so-called  foreign  assist- 
ance, is  highly  commendable.  Much  of 
this  money  has  been  wasted  on  countries 
such  as  Spain  and  Haiti,  where  dictators 
of  the  extreme  right  are  holding  sway 
and  are  ruthlessly  suppressing  the  civil 
liberties  of  their  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  my  amendment  to  bar 
military  aid  to  Latin  America,  I  shall 
list  the  amounts  of  money  we  have  given 
to  those  countries  for  military  aid.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  mentioned  Haiti. 
I  find  that  we  have  given  Haiti  $5,800,000 
for  military  aid  under  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? The  result  has  been  identical, 
more  or  less — a  difference  in  degree, 
perhaps — with  what  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  our  providing  military  aid  to 
other  Latin  American  countries.  It  has 
not  promoted  the  security  of  those  coun- 
tries. It  has  not  guarded  them  against 
invasion,  because  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  Invasion.  It  has  not  strengthened 
their  internal  security;  in  fact,  their  in- 
ternal security  has  actually  been  upset 


by  the  arms,  tanks,  machlneguns,  and 
airplanes  we  have  provided  them.  So 
the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  discuss 
today  deals  only  with  military  aid  to 
Latin  America.  Latin  America  has  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  qualities  that 
are  unique  or  different  from  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  in  a  general  way,  the 
motivation  for  the  amendment  applies 
also  to  other  countries.  Our  aid  to 
Franco — whatever  else  it  has  done — has 
enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  dictatorial 
hold  on  the  people  of  Spain.  We  have 
heard  nunors  lately  that  there  are  to  be 
reforms.  Those  rumors  start  and  gain 
currency  about  the  time  when  the  aid 
agreement  with  Spain  is  about  to  be  re- 
newed. These  alleged  promised  reforms 
are  held  out  as  a  little  bait:  "If  you — 
the  United  States — give  us  some  money, 
we  will  grant  a  little  more  freedom  to 
our  people."  However,  although  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded,  no  real 
changes  have  been  made  by  Spain. 

Mr»  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  and  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  is  cosponsored.  I  am  proud 
to  say.  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxiorb].  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovbrn),  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse),  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Smathers].  The  amendment  provides: 
That,  except  (1)  to  the  extent  neceaaary 
to  fulfill  prior  commltmenta  and  (3)  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  finds,  with  respect 
to  any  Latin  American  country,  that  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance  under  this 
Act  Is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  Informs  the 
Congress,  no  further  military  assistance  un- 
der any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  Latin  American  country. 

This  amendment  would  bar  military 
assistance  to  Latin  American  countries 
unless,  first,  the  aid  is  given  to  fulfill 
prior  commitments  or.  second,  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  such  aid  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Most  Senators  will  readily  recognize 
that  this  amendment  is  little  more  than 
a  sense-of-the-Congress  amendment, 
since  the  authority  given  the  President 
Is  very  broad.  However,  if  enacted,  it  will 
stop  blanket  military  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries,  and  will  require  jus- 
tification by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress in  such  individual  cases  as  are  per- 
mitted his  discretion.  The  amendment 
would  permit  the  President  to  give  arms 
to  Latin  American  countries  for  Internal 
seciulty  purposes,  to  prevent  or  to  put 
down  internal  Insiu-rectlon.  It  can  be 
argued  at  any  time  that  the  sending  of 
arms  there  is  not  only  of  aid  to  their 
security,  but  also  is  useful  and  beneficial 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  prevent  the  United  States 
from  continuing  to  sell  arms  to  Latin 
America.  The  amendment  would  not 
prevent  the  United  States  from  keeping 
any  prior  commitment  to  supply  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America.    I  have  llt- 
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tie  doubt  that  some  such  commitments — 
either  expressed  or  implied,  explicit  or 
implicit — may  have  already  been  made. 
But  the  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Congress  be  specifically  Informed  of 
each  case. 

However,  this  amendment,  if  adopted 
and  enacted  into  law.  would  have  one 
very  salutary  effect.  It  would  cause 
those  in  charge  of  the  military  assistance 
program  to  pause  and  ponder  before  con- 
tinuing to  provide  military  assistance  to 
every  Latin  American  nation.  What  I 
object  to  is  the  existing  E>ollcy  that  each 
Latin  American  nation  is  presumed  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  our  military  assist- 
ance as  a  matter  of  course.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  Ls  deslgrned  to  stop. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  has 
been  no  discrimination  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America — and  I  use  the 
word  "discrimination"  in  its  more  favor- 
able connotation,  although  the  word  has 
acquired  an  unfavorable  connotation  in 
connection  with  civil  rights  matters  and 
other  discrimination  associated  with  any 
unfair  practices.  But  in  this  case  I  use 
the  word  "discrimination"  in  the  sense  of 
meaning  the  use  of  good  judgment  and 
selectivity.  Such  selectivity  has  ob- 
viously not  existed  in  our  military  aid 
program  to  Latin  American  countries. 
We  have  wished  It  on  all  of  them. 

So  there  has  not  been  the  use  of  good 
Judgment  in  connection  with  our  mili- 
tary aid  program  for  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  All  of  them  have  re- 
ceived our  military  assistance — including 
one  enlightened  small  country  which  has 
abolished  its  military  forces  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  doeS  not  want  to 
reinstltute  them.  Even  so.  it,  too,  has 
received  our  military  assistance.  Too 
often  we  have  pandered  to  the  pride  of 
military  dictators  there  and  have  given 
them  sophisticated  armaments,  to  enable 
them  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses."  In 
effect,  we  have  contributed  our  share  to 
a  military  buildup  and  armaments  race 
in  Latin  America.  Think  of  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Although  our  professed  purpose 
all  over  the  world  Is  to  work  for  peace, 
we  have.  In  effect,  contributed  our  share 
to  a  military  buildup  and  armaments  race 
in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  VS.  fishermen  who  have  been  illegally 
taken  from  their  fishing  vessels  while 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  and  have  been 
transported  to  a  Latin  American  coun- 
try in  a  vessel  which  was  given  to  that 
country  by  the  United  States  under  its 
military  assistance  program.  We  should 
consider  the  feelings  of  such  fishermen 
who  are  taken  from  their  vessels — 
whether  by  Ecuador.  Peru,  or  Chile — and 
imprisoned  and  fined,  although  the 
vessels  used  to  arrest  them  illegally  and 
talte  them  to  prison  were  given  to  those 
nations  as  a  part  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram. Is  not  that  ironical — not  to  use 
a  stronger  word? 

Last  week  there  was  considerable  de- 
hate  in  the  Senate  on  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  EncliI.  UnfM-tunately,  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Encle] 
was  unable,  because  of  illness,  to  be  pres- 


ent In  the  Senate  on  that  occasion.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  good  news  that 
he  is  recovering  rapidly.  In  any  event, 
carrying  the  ban  on  that  occasion  for 
the  two  California  Senators  was  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
who  pointed  out  that  our  fishermen  who 
were  fishing  in  international  waters 
there  were  arrested,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  one  American  fisherman  was  ar- 
rested by  the  crew  of  a  patrol  boat  which 
we  are  told  was  formerly  a  vessel  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  another  was  arrested  by 
the  crew  of  an  Ecuadorian  vessel,  also 
aboard  a  former  U.S.  naval  vessel. 

But  the  able  Senator  from  California 
did  not  sp>ecifically  point  out,  and  I  am 
not  siu-e  he  was  aware  of  it,  that  those 
vessels — gunboats,  and  cruisers — v,^Te 
given  to  certain  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  a  part  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram. What  a  fine  situation  that  is. 
We  give  them  the  vessels  for  purposes  of 
defense  against  some  fancied  foe.  but 
they  use  them  to  arrest  American  fish- 
ermen and  drag  them  to  jail,  where  some 
of  them  were  kept  for  several  weeks. 
What  a  spectacle  that  is.  I  would  hardly 
have  imagined  that  that  would  happen, 
but  it  did  happen.  It  is  something  for 
Ripley.  American  naval  vessels  given  to 
those  countries  under  our  military  aid 
program  are  used  to  arrest  American 
fishermen,  and  take  them  to  jail,  and 
they  are  fined.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  possible  defense  could  be  made  of 
that  application  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram. 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  situ- 
ation in  connection  with  the  coimtries  of 
Latm  America.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
new  subject. 

In  August  1962.  I  made  an  extended 
address  to  the  Senate  on  this  subject, 
and  at  that  time  I  pointed  out  that,  in 
my  judgment,  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  was  defeatuig  the  purp>oses  of 
the  Alhance  for  Progress,  and  I  docu- 
mented it  fully  with  the  resiilts  in  half 
a  dozen  countries  were  the  arms  the 
United  States  had  given  them  had  re- 
sulted in  mihtary  overthrows,  in  military 
dictatorship  and  in  instability — thwart- 
ing economic  progress,  social  reform  and 
peaceful  development. 

It  might  be  apropos  if  at  this  time  I 
quoted  from  the  speech  I  then  made  in 
the  Senate,  because  at  that  time,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  prophesied  the  de- 
velopment of  this  very  situation;  and  I 
pointed  out  that  our  mihtai-y  aid  was  up- 
setting existing  governments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  leadership 
is  willing  to  accept  tliis  amendment,  but 
I  point  out  that  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent adequate  latitude.  But  the  amend- 
ment would  establish  an  important  prin- 
ciple, because,  as  I  have  said,  under  the 
amendment  the  President  not  only  could 
fulfill  prior  commitments,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, whenever  he  thought  such  aid  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security — 
and,  of  course,  that  proviso  could  be  very 
broadly  administered — the  President 
could  extend  such  aid.  The  invasion  of 
a  Latin  American  country  by  an  armed 
force  might  menace  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  that  case  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  approprisite  action;  But 
I  feel  that  the  kind  of  military  aid  we 
have  been  giving  for  a  decade  and  a  half 


carries  out  the  purposes  for  whldi  it  was 
intended;  namely,  hemispheric  security 
and  mutual  defense.  I  pointed  all  this 
out  in  a  speech  made  earlier  in  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
McNamara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield  to  ttie  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GRUENING,     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  agree  to  the  Inclusion 
in  lines  7  and  8  of  language  which  would 
cover  a  situation  in  which  such  countries 
were  threatened  with  internal  subver- 
sion' We  know  tiiat  today  there  Is  in 
Venezuela  a  very  active  internal  Com- 
munist group  which  is  threatening  the 
security  of  that  country.  We  are  very 
much  interested  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  present  Government  in 
Venezuela,  which  I  think  is  the  only  Gov- 
ernment which  has  a  prospect  of  surviv- 
ing there  if  the  present  Communist 
threat  is  surmounted.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  agree  that  the  words 
"necessary  to  safeguard  the  security** 
should  refer  not  only  to  outside  aggres- 
^on,  but  also  to  internal  subversion 
which  might  threaten  the  security  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
amendment  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  them  with  mili- 
tary assistance  of  a  certain  type — 
namely,  small  arms,  pistols,  rifles,  tear 
gas,  and  so  forth — but  not  tanks  and 
naval  vessels,  which  have  been  so  greatly 
misused. 

Of  com-se,  subversion  is  not  confined 
to  the  use  of  military  force;  it  also  takes 
place  by  means  of  all  kinds  of  intrigue. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  accept  the  amendment  in  sut^ 
form  as  to  take  care  of  cases  of  internal 
subversion,  carried  on  by  violence.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  him  do  so. 

Our  continuing  acceptance  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  hemispheric  defense 
which  was  accepted  generally  when  this 
program  was  called  mutual  security  is 
no  longer  valid,  for  this  is  not  now  a 
matter  of  mutual  security,  but  a  matter 
of  seciulty  against  internal  assault — al- 
though it  might  involve  a  threat  to  mu- 
tual securijty.  Most  of  the  upsets  which 
have  occurred  in  such  coimtries  have 
occurred  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
juntas  which  have  threatened  and  over- 
turned democratically  instituted  govern- 
ments, or  in  some  cases  less  democrati- 
cally instituted  governments.  In  any 
case,  they  have  upset  the  then  existing 
governments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor also  agree  that  the  word  "and"  on 
line  5,  immediately  before  the  (2), 
should  be  "or"?  It  ought  to  be  phrased 
alternatively,  should  it  not?  If  tbe  two 
were  coupled  together,  there  is  a  limita- 
tion requiring  a  prior  commitment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  suggest  some 
additional  language.  I  should  like  to 
have  stated  as  a  principle  that  whole- 
sale aid  to  Latin  America  allegedly  for 
hemispheric  defense  be  scrapped. 
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Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  That  subject  was 
disctissed  In  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee discussed  its  approval  of  some  of 
the  projects  which  involved  cruisers  and 
submarines.  They  were  justified,  not 
by  the  State  Department,  but  by  the  mili- 
tary, as  being  necessary  for  hemispheric 
defense — ^patrolling  access  routes  to 
Latin  America,  and  so  on.  That  was  a 
number  of  years  ago.  That  was  the  ex- 
planation given  and  Insisted  upon.  The 
committee  was  critical  of  some  of  the 
proposed  projects.  As  I  recall — I  be- 
lieve in  the  case  of  Peru,  and  possibly 
In  the  case  of  Venezuela — cruisers  or 
other  fairly  large  naval  vessels  pur- 
chased from  other  countries  were  in- 
volved. I  think  we  furnished  them  one 
or  two,  but  not  many. 

The  one  item  referred  to  was  involved. 
We  disapproved  that  on  principle  on  the 
same  ground  that  the  Senator  is  now 
stating. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  situation  could  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved if  we  inserted  language  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  President 
could  at  any  time  act  in  relation  to  any 
individual  country,  rather  than  have  in 
the  bill  a  blanket  arrangement  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  countries  of  Latin  America, 
which  aid  to  date  has  been  given  indis- 
criminately to  every  one  of  those  coun- 
tries, including  Costa  Rica,  which  by  its 
constitution  has  abolished  its  army. 
Costa  Rica  went  under  the  military  aid 
program.  It  was  not  really  military  aid; 
it  was  civil  aid.  Jeeps,  three  planes,  a 
patrol  boat,  and  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
were  involved.  But  it  should  not  have 
been  called  military  aid.  It  should  not 
have  been  in  the  military  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that  particiilar  case,  but  the  Senator 
knows  that  in  admiiilsterlng  the  contin- 
gency fund,  quite  often  allocation  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
some  other  existing  authority,  which 
does  not  always  include  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  purpose. 

There  are  certain  restrictions  in  the 
law  in  that  connection.  Sometimes  it  Is 
called  supporting  assistance,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  country  like  Bolivia,  when  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  usual  criteria  for 
supporting  assistance,  because  no  direct 
military  aid  Is  involved.  But  that  was 
done  because  use  of  the  contingency 
fluid  had  to  be  in  accordance  with  some 
other  authority. 

I  questioned  that  policy.  It  was  said 
that  the  contingency  fimd  was  always 
allocated  under  the  authority  of  some 
other  section  of  the  act,  even  though  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  usual  primary 
purpose  of  that  particular  allocation. 
That  was  true  In  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  either  military  assistance  or  sup- 
porting assistance  was  used  as  a  desig- 
nation of  certain  aid,  when  it  was  neither 
one.  It  was  actually  the  use  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  was  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  re- 
strictions applying  to  those  particular 
categories. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  wish  the  attention  of 

the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 

and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI. 
We  are  considering  whether  or  not  to 
reach  an  understanding  in  relation  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  will  ac- 
complish the  maximum  amount  of  good 
and  be  acceptable  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  chairman.  Let  us  face  It. 
The  real  problem  is  In  fact  a  psychologi- 
cal problem  in  Latin  America. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  I  In- 
tend to  use  this  afternoon  to  speak  about 
some  messages  I  have  received  from  some 
of  our  best  friends  in  Latin  America,  In- 
cluding Latin  American  presidents,  who 
are  very  much  concerned  about  what 
America's  policy  is  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  military  aid.  They 
are  democracies,  but  in  some  instances 
they  are  shaicy  democracies.  They  are 
fearful  that  they  may  not  survive.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Important  thing 
Is  that  we  try  to  arrive  at  some  arrange- 
ment. I  want  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  know  that  I,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  will  go  along  with  anything 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  work 
out  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
amendment  whereby  we  would  say  to 
Latin  America,  "We  will  not  give  you  any 
more  military  aid."  That  would  not  stop 
the  training  programs. 

It  would  not  stop  purchases.  We 
would  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  give  you 
any  more  military  aid  as  such,  unless  in 
some  specific  case  the  President  of  the 
United  States  finds  that  in  the  interest 
of  UJ3.  security — and  he  sets  forth  his 
reasons  to  Congress — it  ought  to  be 
done."  No  one  can  stop  that.  I  caimot 
conceive  that  anyone  would  want  to  stop 
It — certainly  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and,  I  am  sure,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  But  it  would  be  a  great  psycho- 
logical change  in  the  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  bill  would  then  become  a  great 
psychological  weapon  throughout  Latin 
America.  It  could  be  used  by  our  friends. 
They  would  rest  a  little  more  secure. 
They  would  feel  a  little  better.  At  pres- 
ent our  friends  in  Latin  America  are 
worried. 

This  morning  I  had  a  conference  with 
a  prominent  Latin  American.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  my 
views  are  not  singular  to  me  but  are 
shared  in  many  high  places  in  Latin 
America.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
some  other  amendments  on  military  aid 
In  connection  with  Latin  America.  We 
cannot  tell  how  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
them.  I  have  an  amendment  In  which  I 
have  proposed  to  cut  $10  million  from 
proposed  aid  to  Latin  America.  If  an 
adjustment  could  be  arrived  at  on  the 
amendment,  I  would  not  offer  it.  The 
psychological  value  Is  more  important. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  many  times 
the  saving  of  $10  million.  A  dollar  sign 
carmot  be  put  on  the  psychological  value 
of  the  proposal. 

The  time  has  come,  in  America's  self- 
interest,  to  serve  notice  on  military 
groups  in  Latin  America  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  build  up  a  military  caste  sys- 
tem in  many  places  in  Latin  America, 
which  is  not  working  In  the  direction  of 
strengthening  freedom  In  Latin  America. 
I  must  leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
temporarily.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
protect  my  Interests  while  I  am  gone. 
He  always  has,  so  far  as  my  parliamen- 


tary rights  are  concerned.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  know  that  any 
arrangement  he  can  arrive  at  with  the 
leadership  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
will  be  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  very  constructive.  I 
believe  it  wUl  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  bill.  As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  know,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
military  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America.  I  voted  to  reduce  it  because 
I  felt  that  there  were  abuses  of  it,  and 
that  much  of  it  was  going  for  purposes 
other  than  purposes  which  would  be 
helpful  to  our  own  security  or  even  to 
the  security  of  free  institutions  in  Latin 
America.  The  record  should  be  clear 
that  our  Government  should  cooperate 
with  duly  consUtuted  governments  in 
Latin  America  for  internal  security  pur- 
poses, and  to  make  sure  that  con- 
stitutionally elected  government  at  least 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  resist  the  guer- 
rilla tactics  and  the  forces  of  open  vio- 
lence and  terror  which  are  evident  in 
such  countries  as  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, to  mention  two;  but  there  are  others. 
We  do  not  want  anything  we  do  here 
to  be  interpreted  as  denying  our  coop- 
eration to  duly  consUtuted  and  elected 
governments  to  protect  their  own  secu- 
rity and  their  own  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  In  that 
statement.  I  never  had  any  intention 
of  weakening  a  democratic  government 
in  Latin  America  as  it  tries  to  meet  any 
Communist  threat.  The  need  is  for  ma- 
chineguns,  rifies,  pistols,  tear  gas,  and 
the  entire  group  of  small  arms  necessary 
to  meet  the  guerrillas.  They  do  not  need 
submarines,  jet  bombers,  and  heavy 
equipment,  much  of  it  obsolete  to  our 
piu-poses,  anyway. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  give 
them  protection  of  the  Icind  they  need, 
and  would  serve  notice  that  they  wUl  not 
get  the  other  kind  of  military  aid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  correct.  I  would  add 
to  the  group  of  small  arms  which  might 
be  needed  for  internal  security  purposes 
by  constitutional  governments.  Such  an 
item,  for  example,  as  a  helicopter  might 
be  helpful  at  present  in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  chairman — that  on  line  5 
the  word  "and"  be  changed  to  "or,"  I 
believe  would  be  helpful,  because  it  would 
strengthen  the  amendment.  I  believe  it 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  any  doubt  as 
to  its  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  told  the 
chairman  that  I  believed  that  would  be 
good. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  remain  for 
a  moment,  while  I  suggest  to  the  chair- 
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language:  On  line  9,  after 
ted  States,"  to  add: 
Or  the  security  of  a  country  associated  wltli 
the  United  States  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
against   nxlUtary   overthrow  of  a   duly  con- 
stituted government. 

In  other  words,  when  their  safety  is 
threatened  we  can  give  them  arms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  accept  that  language? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  Sena- 
tor is  making  specific  what  we  have  said 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history.  I 
should  like  what  we  have  said,  of  course, 
to  be  the  interpretation  which  we  put 
upon  the  language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  must  be.  That  is 
why  I  said  what  I  said,  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  making  legisla- 
tive history  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  made  is  a  good 
one.  Venezuela  is  threatened  by  sub- 
versive activities  and  faces  violence;  and 
that  government  needs  weapons  for  its 
protection.        1 1 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are  other 
such  cases.  In  some  others,  the  same  sit- 
uation does  not  exist.  If  we  can  obviate 
blanket  assignments  of  military  aid  to  all 
countries  indiscriminately,  I  believe  we 
shall  have  made  a  great  improvement. 
That  is  what  I  hope  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  on  further 
cuts  or  changes  in  the  bill,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  amendment  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  am  not  going  to  offer  any 
more  proposals  for  any  more  cuts  in 
reference  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota knows  my  position.  I  am  going 
to  do  my  best  to  save  another  $20  mil- 
lion. Three  days  ago  I  said  that  was 
my  objective.  I  have  $20  million  to  go. 
There  are  other  places  where  we  can 
save  money. 

I  am  not  asking  for  the  help  of  the 
chairman,  because  I  know  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  fighting  for  the  bill,  and 
I  admire  him  for  it.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  where  I  beheve  other 
savings  can  be  made.  I  am  not  asking 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  help. 
I  do  not  exp)ect  to  offer  any  more  pro- 
posals for  cuts  in  regard  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  I  do  not  wish  to  get  myself  into 
a  poor  trading  position.  Like  David 
Harum,  I  am  too  good  a  horse  trader  to 
be  left  with  only  one  vote — and  then  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  never  been  outtraded.  I 
bought  some  cattle  from  him  once. 
Many  Senators  already  know  of  his  abil- 
ity not  only  as  a  great  legislator  and  an 
outstanding  Senator  but  also  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  David  Harums  of  all  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  bought  the  cattle,  I  have  been 


looking  in  the  mail  each  morning  for  a 
"conscience  money"  check  from  him, 
because  that  is  what  he  owes  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  should  write  to  himself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  new  language 
for  his  amendment,  that  he  wishes  to 
offer,  will  he  please  send  It  to  the  desk 
so  that  the  clerk  may  report  it? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that 
we  can  draft  appropriate  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  as  follows:  On 
line  9.  after  the  words  "United  States", 
add: 

Or  to  safeguard  the  secvu-lty  of  a  country 
associated  with  the  United  States  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  against  military  over- 
throw of  a  duly  constituted  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  line  9,  after 
"United  States",  it  is  proposed  to  add: 

Or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  country 
associated  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  against  military  over- 
throw of  a  duly  constituted  government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  understood 
that  the  word  "and",  in  line  5,  Just 
preceding  the  "(2)",  would  be  changed 
to  "or". 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Yes. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
change  that  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment, 
as  modified,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  those  of  us  who  are  members  of 
the  committee  know,  we  spent  hours  dis- 
cussing this  very  difficult  problem  of  the 
military  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America  and  for  other  countries.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
ti-ying  to  devise  a  program,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  most  helpful. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
our  distinguished  chairman  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment.  In  the  fu- 
ture it  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  military  expenditures  and  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  Latin  America.  We  : 
do  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  will  not 
assist  an  established  government  to  pre- 
serve itself  in  a  sound  and  a  safe  posi- 
tion, because  it  is  to  our  interest  to  keep 
this  type  of  government  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  appreciate  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  I  commend  him. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  also  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  this  provision  is  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Congress,  as  indicated  by  this  con- 
versation, it  will  be  helpful.  We  do  not 
in  any  way  desire  to  risk  the  security 
of  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere,  or  our 
own,  but  we  believe  experience  has 
shown  that  the  blanket  giving  of  mil- 
itary assistance  to  all  countries,  regard- 
less of  the  necessity,  was  an  error  and 
has  proved  disastrous  in  a  number  of 
cases.  With  judicious  application  of  this 
language,  which  really  places  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  President  and  his 
military  advisers,  we  will  accomplish  a 
great  step  forward  in  promoting  peace 
and  obviating  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
military  overthrows  of  constitutional 
governments,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
Ecuador,  in  Peru,  in  Guatemala,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  in  Honduras. 

I  believe  this  will  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  In  relation  to  the  overthrow  of 
governments,  as  in  the  case  of  Honduras, 
which  took  place  a  week  before  an  elec- 
tion, and  In  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  had  had  a  truly  demo- 
cratic election. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  amendment 
accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  military  aid  to  Latin 
America,  cumulative,  from  fiscal  years 
1946  to  1963,  and  the  programed  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Military  aid  to  Latin  America 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Country 


At  pen  tins 

Bolivia 

BraiU 

Chile 

Colombia 

CosteRica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua ., 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay .„. 

Veneruela „ 

Regional 

Total 


Cumula- 
tive, fiscal 
years 
lM«-63 


48.7 

8.6 

234.0 

77.2 

S8.4 

1.7 

II.  0 

».  1 

32.8 

1.6 

7.0 

5.4 

4.1 

7.2 

5.5 

1.8 

1.9 

•5.7 

30.5 

68.4 

7.2 


715.7 


Fiscal 
year 
1063 


2.7 

1.6 

16.0 

10.2 

8.4 

.7 


2.1 
2.8 

.6 
2.0 

.4 
1.1 
1.2 
1.6 

.8 

.0 

6.7 

2L5 

10.4 

1.2 


Total, 

by 

countries 


51.14 

7.2 

351.8 

87.4 

6«l8 

2.4 

11.0 

11.2 

35.6 

2.2 

0.0 

5.8 

5.2 

8.4 

7.0 

2.6 

2.8 

102.4 

33.0 

7.88 

8.4 


74.7 


790.4 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  235,  as  modified,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  to  in- 
sert certsiin  words  on  page  41,  after  line 
8,  in  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  smiended. 

The  modified  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  CARLSON 
moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

THe  motion  to  laj  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I 
surest  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


November  ij^ 


EiPERT  ANALYSIS  OF  VS.  BALANCE- 
OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 
Mr.  PROXMIRK,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
continued  hearing  testimony  on  this 
country's  critical  balance -of -payments 
situation.  Three  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  bal- 
ance 0/  payments  appeared  before  the 
committee.  All  three  of  the  papers  that 
were  submitted  were  noteworthy.  Two 
of  those  papers  were  ooncise  and  brief. 
One  paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  Mil- 
ton Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  other  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Wallich.  also  an  extraordinarily 
able  economist  formerly  a  leading  eco- 
nomic adviaer  in  the  Eisenhower  admln- 
istntlon. 

These  two  papers  tend  to  counterbal- 
ance each  other.     Mr.  Friedman  spoke 
very  eloquently  of   the  desirability   of 
what  he  calls  a  floating  exchange  sys- 
teax,  or  a  flexible  rate  system,  instead  of 
having   the  present  fixed   dollar  price 
pegged  to  the  price  of  gold  of  $35  an 
ounce;  Professor  Friedman  pointed  to  the 
many  advantages  in  this  kind  of  system. 
It  would  mean  that  we  would  not  have  to 
rely,  as  we  do  no«r.  on  loans  and  suffer- 
ance of  other  countries,  and  we  would 
not  have  to  tie  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy to  what  happens  In  other  countries, 
and  in  that  way  we  would  not  have  to  re- 
strain our  use  o*  our  two  great  national 
economic    weapons:    .fiscal    policy    and 
monetary  policy,  because  of  concern  over 
what  might  happen  to  our  international 
balance  of  payments. 

In  his  view,  the  great  advantage  of 
this  system  would  be  that  it  would  leave 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  to  free  economic  forces.  He  said 
that  this  has  been  the  historic  way  in 
which  we  have  done  it  throughout  much 
of  our  history  up  until  about  1934. 

Professor  Friedman  said  that  this 
would  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
dlfUculties.  and  that  we  would  not  have 
our  Federal  domestic  economic  policy 
paralyzed  by  fear  of  international  con- 
sequences. 

Dr.  Wallich  took  the  contrary  position. 
He  did  not  agree  that  flexible  rates  repre- 
sent a  practical  alternative.  He  con- 
ceded that  there  was  a  great  measure 
of  acceptance  of  flexible  rates  in  the 
academic  field.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Dr. 
Wallich  was  unable  to  come  f orward  with 
any  clear  alternative.  He  had  to  agree 
that  we  were  in  great  difficulty,  and  that 
any  alternative  system  of  adjusting  to 
our  balance  of  payments  would  be  diffi- 


cult to  And  and  would  require  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Dr.  Walhch  answered  point  by  podnt 
the  excelieot  paper  by  Professor  Fried- 
man. 

I  believe  that  these  ptipen  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  balance-of-payments 
problems.  For  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  papers  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Statxmxnt   Bcroai   Joint   Economic    Oom- 
MmxE.  Novembu   14,   1963,   Heaungs  on 
Balancx  of  Patmints.  bt  Milton  Feikd- 
icAN,  UNTmsrrr  or  Cricaoo 
DlscusBlons  of  UJ3.  poUcy  with  respect  to 
international  payments  tend  to  be  dominated 
by  our  Immediate  balance-of -payment*  dlffl- 
cultles.    I  should  lUce  today  to  approach  the 
queation  rrom  a  different,  and  I  hope  more 
conatrucUve.    direction.      Let    ua    begin    by 
asking   ourselvea    not   merely   how   we   can 
get  out  of  oxir  present  dlfBcultlea  but  In- 
stead how  we  can  fashion  our  International 
payments    system    so     that     It     wUl     beet 
serve  our  nesds  for  the  long  puU.  how  we 
can  solre  not   merely  this   balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  but  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

A  shocking,  and  Indeed,  disgraceful  feature 
of   the  present   situation   Is  the  extent   to 
which  our  frantic  search  for  expedients  to 
stave  off  balance-of-payments  pressures  has 
led  us.  on  the  one  hand,  to  sacrlAce  major 
national  objecUves;   and.  on  the  other,  to 
give  eiMrmous  power  to  officials  of  foreign 
govemmenU  to  affect  what  should  be  purely 
domestic       matters.        Foreign       payments 
amount  to  only  some  5  percent  of  our  total 
national  income.     Yet  they  have  become  a 
major  factor  In  nearly  every  national  policy. 
I   believe    that   a   system   of   floating   ex- 
change  rates   would   solve   the    balance-of- 
payments  problem  for  the  United  State*  far 
more  effectively  than  our  present  arrange- 
ments.   Such  a  system  would  Tise  the  flexi- 
bility and  efllclency  of  the  free  market  to 
harmonize   our   small   foreign    trade   sector 
with  both  the  rest  of  our  maaslTe  economy 
and  tUe  rest  of  the  world;  It  would  reduce 
problems  of  foreign  payments  to  their  prop- 
er dimensions  and  remove  them  as  a  major 
consideration  in  governmental  policy  about 
domestic  matters  and  as  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion In  International  political  negotlaUons; 
It  woxiU  foster  our  national  objectives  rather 
than  be  an  obstacle  to  their  attainment. 

To  Indicate  the  basis  for  this  conclusion, 
let  us  consider  the  national  objective  with 
which  our  payments  system  Is  moet  directly 
connected:  The  promotion  of  a  hetdthy  and 
balanced  growth  ot  world  trade,  carried  aa. 
so  far  as  possible,  by  private  Individuals  and 
private  enterprises  with  minimum  Interven- 
tion by  governments.  This  has  been  a  ma- 
jor objective  of  our  whole  postwar  interna- 
tional economic  policy,  most  recently  ex- 
pressed In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1M2 
Success  would  knit  the  free  world  more 
closely  together,  and.  by  fostering  the  Inter- 
national dlTlalon  ot  labor,  raise  standards  of 
living  throagfaout  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

Suppose  that  we  succeed  in  negotiating 
far-reaching  reciprocal  reductions  in  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriera  with  the  Common 
Market  and  other  countries.^  Such  reduc- 
tions will  expand  trade  In  general  but  clearly 
will  have  different  effects  on  different  indus- 


»To  simplify  expoeltlon  I  shall  hereafter 
refer  only  to  tariffs,  letting  these  stand  fear 
the  whole  range  of  barriers  to  trade,  includ- 
ing even  the  so-called  "voltmtary"  limitation 
of  exports. 


tries,  live  demand  for  the  produrts  of  some 
will  expand,  for  others  contract.  This  Is  a 
phenomenon  we  are  familiar  with  from  our 
Internal  development.  The  capacity  of  our 
tree  enterprise  system  to  adapt  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  such  shifts,  whether  produced 
by  changes  In  technology  or  tastes,  has  been 
*  major  source  of  our  economic  growth. 
The  only  addlUonal  element  Introduced  by 
International  trade  Is  the  fact  that  different 
currencies  are  Involved,  and  this  Is  where 
the  payment  mechanism  oomes  In;  Its  func- 
tion Is  to  keep  this  fact  from  being  an  addi- 
tional •ouroe  ot  disturbance. 

An  all  around  lowering  of  tarUTs  would 
tend  to  increase  both  our  expenditures  and 
our  receipts  In  foreign  currencies.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance  which  In- 
crease would  tend  to  be  the  greater  and  hence 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  Initial  ef- 
fect would  be  toward  a  surplus  or  deficit  In 
our  balance-of-payments.  What  U  clear 
Is  that  we  cannot  hope  to  stacoaed  in  the  ob- 
jecUve  of  expanding  world  trade  xmless  we 
can  readily  adjust  to  either  outcome.' 

Suppose  then  that  the  Initial  effect  Is  to 
Increase  our  expenditures  on  Imports  more 
than  our  recelpt.8  from  exports.  How  oouM 
we  adjiist  to  this  outcome? 

One  metbod  of  adjustment  is  to  draw  on 
reserves  or  borrow  from  abroad  to  finance 
the  excess  Increase  In  imports.  Ths  ob- 
vious objection  to  this  method  Is  that  It 
Is  only  a  temporary  device,  and  hence  can  be 
relied  on  only  when  the  disturbance  la  tem- 
porary. But  that  Is  not  the  major  objec- 
tion. Even  If  we  had  very  large  reserves  or 
could  borrow  large  amounts  from  abroad,  so 
that  we  could  continue  this  expedient  for 
many  years.  It  Is  a  most  undesirable  one 
We  can  see  why  If  we  look  at  physical  rather 
than  financial   magnitudes. 

The  physical  counterpart  to  the  financial 
deficit  is  a  reduction  of  employment  in  in- 
dustries competing  with  imports  that  Is 
larger  than  the  concurrent  expansion  of  em- 
ployment In  export  Industries.  So  long  as 
the  financial  deficit  continues,  the  assumed 
tariff  reductions  create  employment  prob- 
lems. But  It  Is  no  part  of  the  aim  of  tariff 
reductions  to  create  unemployment  at  home 
or  to  promote  employment  abroad.  The  aim 
is  a  balanced  expansion  of  trade,  with  ex- 
porU  rising  along  with  Imports  and  thereby 
providing  employment  opportunities  to  offset 
any  reduction  In  employment  resulting  from 
Increased  Imports. 

Hence,  simply  drawing  on  nmrvm  or 
borrowing  abroctd  is  a  most  unsatlafactory 
method  of  adjustment. 

Another  method  of  adjustment  Is  to  lower 
US.  prices  relative  to  foreign  prices,  since 
this  would  stimulate  exports  and  dlscour- 

»Many   people   concerned   with   our  pay- 
ments  deficits  hope  that  since  we  are  operat- 
ing further  from  full  capacity  than  Burope. 
we  could  supply  a  substantial  Increase  In  ex- 
ports   whereas    they    could    not.    ImpUclty. 
this   assumes   that   European   countries   are 
prepared  to  see  their  surplus  turned  Into  a 
deficit,   thereby  contributing  to   the  reduc- 
tion of  the  deflclts  we  have  recenUy  been  ex- 
periencing    in     our     balance-of-payments. 
Perhaps  thU   would  be  the  inltUl  effect  of 
tarur  changes.     But  If   the  achievement  of 
such  a  result  Is  to  be  sine  qua  non  of  tariff 
agreement,  we  cannot  hope  for  any  signifi- 
cant  reduction   In    barriers.     We    could    be 
confident  that  exports  would  expand  more 
than  ImporU  only  if  the  tariff  changes  were 
one-sided  Indeed,  with  our  trading  partners 
making  much  greater  reductions  In   tariffs 
than  we  make.     Our  major  means  of  induc- 
ing other  countries   to  reduce   tariffs  is  to 
offer  corresponding  reductions  in  our  tariff. 
More  generally,  there  Is  lltUe  hope  of  con- 
tinued   and    slsaUe    liberalization   of   trade 
if   liberalization   is  to  1m   viewed   simply  as 
a  device  for  correcting  balanoe-of-payments 
difficulties.     That  way  Uee  only  becking  and 
filling.  * 
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age  Imports.  U  foreign  countries  are  ac- 
commodating enough  to  engage  In  infiatlon, 
such  a  change  in  relative  prices  might  re- 
quire merely  that  the  United  States  keep 
prices  stable  or  even,  that  It  simply  keep 
them  from  rising  as  fast  as  foreign  prices. 
But  there  Is  no  necessity  for  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  so  accommodating,  and  we  could 
hnrdly  count  on  their  being  so  accommodat- 
ing. The  use  of  this  technique  therefore 
Involves  a  willingness  to  produce  a  decline 
in  U.S.  prices  by  tight  monetary  policy  or 
tight  fiscal  policy  or  both.  Given  time,  this 
method  of  adjustment  would  work.  But  In 
the  Interim,  It  would  exact  a  heavy  toll.  It 
would  be  difficult  or  Impyosslble  to  force 
down  prices  appreciably  without  producing 
a  recession  and  considerable  unemplojrment. 
To  eliminate  In  the  long  run  the  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  the  tariff  changes,  we 
should  In  the  short  run  be  creating  cyclical 
unemployment.  The  cure  might  for  a  time 
be  far  worse  than  the  disease. 

This  second  method  Is  therefore  also  most 
unsatisfactory.  Yet  these  two  methods — 
drawing  on  reserves  and  forcing  down 
prices — are  the  only  two  methods  available 
under  our  present  International  payment 
arrangements,  which  Involve  fixed  exchange 
rates  lietween  the  U.S.  dollar  and  other 
currencies.  Little  wonder  that  we  have  so 
far  made  such  disappointing  progress  toward 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  that  our 
practice  has  differed  so  much  from  our 
preaching. 

There  Is  one  other  way  and  only  one  other 
way  to  adjust  and  that  Is  by  allowing  (or 
forcing)  the  price  of  the  U.S.  dollar  to  fall 
In  terms  of  other  currencies.  To  a  foreigner, 
U.S.  goods  can  become  cheaper  In  either  of 
two  ways — either  because  their  prices  In 
the  United  States  fall  In  terms  of  dollars 
or  because  the  foreigner  has  to  give  up  fewer 
units  of  his  own  currency  to  acquire  a  dol- 
lar, which  Is  to  say,  the  price  of  the  dollar 
falls.  For  example,  suppKise  a  particular 
U.S.  car  sells  for  $2,800  when  a  dollar  costs 
7  shillings,  tuppence  In  British  money  (I.e., 
roughly  £1  equals  »2.80) .  The  price  of  the  car 
Is  then  £1,000  In  British  money.  It  la  all 
the  same  to  an  Englishman — or  even  a 
Scotchman — whether  the  price  of  the  car 
falls  to  92,500  while  the  price  of  a  dollar 
remains  7  shillings,  tuppence,  or,  alterna- 
tively, the  price  of  the  car  remains  $2,800. 
while  the  price  of  a  dollar  falls  to  6  shillings, 
5  pence  (I.e.,  roughly  £1  equals  $3.11).  In 
either  case,  the  car  costs  the  Englishman 
£900  rather  than  £1.000,  which  Is  what  mat- 
ters to  him.  Similarly,  foreign  goods  can 
become  more  expensive  to  an  American  in 
either  of  two  ways — either  because  the  price 
In  terms  of  foreign  currency  rises  or  be- 
cause he  has  to  give  up  more  dollars  to  ac- 
quire a  given  amount  of  foreign  currency. 

Changes  In  exchange  rates  can  therefore 
alter  the  relative  price  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
goods  In  precisely  the  same  way  as  can 
changes  In  Internal  prices  In  the  United 
States  and  In  foreign  countries.  And  they 
can  do  so  without  requiring  anything  like 
the  same  Internal  adjustments.  If  the  Ini- 
tial effect  of  the  tariff  reductions  would  be 
to  create  a  deficit  at  the  former  exchange 
rate  (or  enlarge  an  existing  deficit  or  reduce 
an  existing  surplus)  and  thereby  Increase 
unemployment,  this  effect  can  be  entirely 
avoided  by  a  change  In  exchange  rates  which 
will  produce  a  balanced  expansion  In  imports 
and  exports  without  Interfering  with  domes- 
tic emplojrment,  domestic  prices,  or  domestic 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  The  pig  can  be 
roasted  without  burning  down  the  barn. 

The  situation  is  of  course  entirely  S3mi- 
metrlcal  If  the  tariff  changes  should  Initially 
happen  to  expand  our  exports  more  than  our 
imports.  Under  present  clrciimstances,  we 
would  welcome  such  a  result,  and  conceiv- 
ably. If  the  matclUng  deficit  were  experienced 
by  countries  currently  running  a  surplus. 
they  might  permit  It  to  occur  without  seek- 
ing to  offset  It.     In  that  case,  they  and  we 


would  be  using  the  first  method  of  adjust- 
ment—changes In  reserves  or  borrowing. 
But  again,  if  we  had  started  off  from  an  even 
keel,  this  would  be  an  undesirable  method 
of  adjustment.  On  our  side,  we  should  be 
sending  out  useful  goods  and  receiving  only 
foreign  cvu-rencles  In  return.  On  the  side  of 
our  partners,  they  would  be  using  up  reserves 
and  tolerating  the  creation  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  second  method  of  adjusting  to  a  sur- 
plus Is  to  permit  or  force  domestic  prices  to 
rise — which  Is  of  covirse  what  we  did  In  part 
In  the  early  postwar  years  when  we  were 
running  large  surpluses.  Again,  we  should 
be  forcing  maladjustments  on  the  whole 
economy  to  solve  a  problem  arising  from  a 
small  part  of  It — the  6  percent  accounted  for 
by  foreign  trade. 

Again,  these  two  methods  are  the  only  ones 
available  under  ovir  present  International 
payments  arrangements,  and  neither  Is  satis- 
factory. 

The  final  method  Is  to  permit  or  force  ex- 
change rates  to  change — In  this  case,  a  rise 
In  the  price  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  foreign 
currencies.  This  solution  Is  again  specifi- 
cally adapted  to  the  specific  problem  of  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Changes  In  exchange  rates  can  be  pro- 
duced In  either  of  two  general  ways.  One 
way  Is  by  a  change  In  an  official  exchange 
rate;  an  official  devaluation  or  appreciation 
from  one  fixed  level  which  the  government 
Is  committed  to  support  to  another  fixed 
level.  This  Is  the  method  used  by  Britain  In 
Its  postwar  devaluation  and  by  Germany 
In  1961  when  the  mark  was  appreciated. 
This  Is  also  the  main  method  contemplated 
by  the  IMF  which  permits  member  nations 
to  change  their  exchange  rates  by  10  per- 
cent without  consultation  and  by  a  larger 
amount  after  consultation  and  approval  by 
the  F^lnd.  But  this  method  has  serious 
disadvantages.  It  makes  a  change  In  rates 
a  matter  of  major  moment,  and  hence  there 
Is  a  tendency  to  postpone  any  change  as 
long  as  possible.  Difficulties  cumulate  and 
a  larger  change  Is  finally  needed  than  would 
have  been  required  If  It  could  have  been 
made  promptly.  By  the  time  the  change  Is 
made,  everyone  Is  aware  that  a  change  Is 
pending  and  Is  certain  about  the  direction 
of  change.  The  result  Is  to  encourage  a 
flight  from  a  currency.  If  It  Is  going  to  be 
devalued,  or  to  a  currency.  If  It  Is  going  to 
be  appreciated. 

There  Is  In  any  event  little  basis  for  de- 
termining precisely  what  the  new  rate  should 
be.  Speculative  movements  Increase  the 
difficulty  of  Judging  what  the  new  rate 
should  be,  and  Introduce  a  systematic  bias, 
making  the  change  needed  appear  larger 
than  It  actually  Is.  The  result,  particularly 
when  devaluation  occurs.  Is  generally  to 
lead  officials  to  "play  safe"  by  making  an 
even  larger  change  than  the  large  change 
needed.  The  country  Is  then  left  after  the 
devaluation  with  a  maladjustment  preclsel^ 
the  opposite  of  that  with  which  It  started, 
and  Is  thereby  encouraged  to  follow  policies 
It  cannot  sustain  In  the  long  run. 

Even  If  all  these  difficulties  could  be 
avoided,  this  method  of  changing  from  one 
fixed  rate  to  another  has  the  disadvantage 
that  It  Is  necessarily  discontinuous.  Even 
If  the  new  exchange  rates  are  precisely  cor- 
rect when  flj^t  established,  they  will  not  long 
remain  correct. 

A  second  and  much  better  way  In  which 
changes  In  exchange  rates  can  be  produced 
Is  by  permitting  exchange  rates  to  fioat,  by 
allowing  them  to  be  determined  from  day 
to  day  In  the  market.  This  Is  the  method 
which  the  United  States  used  from  1862  to 
1879,  and  again.  In  effect,  from  1917  or  so 
to  about  1925,  and  again  from  1933  to  1934. 
It  is  the  method  which  Britain  used  from 
1918  to  1925  and  again  from  1931  to  1939, 
and  which  Canada  used  for  most  of  the  In- 
terwar  period  and  again  from  1960  to  May 
1962.     Under   this  method,   exchange  rates 


adjust  themselves  continuously,  and  mar- 
ket forces  determine  the  magnitude  of  each 
change.  There  Is  no  need  for  any  official  to 
decide  by  how  much  the  rate  should  rise  or 
fall.  This  is  the  method  of  the  free  market, 
the  method  that  we  adopt  vmquestloningly 
In  a  private  enterprise  economy  for  the  bxilk 
of  goods  and  services.  It  is  no  less  available 
for  the  price  of  one  money  In  terms  of 
another. 

With  a  fioatlng  exchange  rate.  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  governments  to  Intervene  and  try 
to  affect  the  rate  by  buying  or  seUlng,  as 
the  British  exchange  equalization  fund  did 
rather  successfuUy  In  the  1930's,  or  by  com- 
bining buying  and  selling  with  pubUc  an- 
nouncements of  Intentions,  as  Canada  did 
so  disastrously  in  early  1962.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  undesirable  to  have  govern- 
ment Intervene,  because  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  government  agencies  to  try  to 
peg  the  rate  rather  than  to  stabilize  It,  be- 
cause they  have  no  special  advantage  over 
private  speculators  in  stabilizing  It,  because 
they  can  make  far  bigger  mistakes  than  pri- 
vate speculators  risking  their  own  money, 
and  because  there  Is  a  tendency  for  them 
to  cover  up  their  mistakes  by  changing  the 
rules — as  the  Canadian  case  so  strliangly  Il- 
lustrates— rather  than  by  reversing  course. 
But  this  Is  an  Issue  on  which  there  Is  much 
difference  of  of  \nlon  among  economists  who 
are  agreed  in  favcwlng  floating  rates.  Clearly, 
it  Is  possible  to  have  r  successful  floating  rate 
along  with  governmental  speculation. 

The  great  objective  of  tearing  down  trade 
barriers,  of  promoting  a  worldwide  expan- 
sion of  trade,  of  giving  citizens  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  especially  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  every  opportunity  to  sell  their 
products  In  open  markets  imder  equal  terms 
and  thereby  every  Incentive  to  use  their  re- 
sources efficiently,  of  giving  countries  an 
alternative  through  free  world  trade  to 
autarchy  and  central  planning — this  great 
objective  can,  I  believe,  be  achieved  best 
under  a  regime  of  floating  rates.  All  coun- 
tries, and  not  just  the  United  States,  can 
proceed  to  liberalize  boldly  and  confldently 
only  if  they  can  have  reasonable  assiirance 
that  the  restating  trade  expansion  will  be 
balanced  and  will  not  interfere  with  major 
domestic  objectives.  Floating  exchange 
rates,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  floating 
exchange  rates,  provide  this  assurance. 
They  do  so  because  they  are  an  automatic 
mechanism  for  protecting  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  posslblUty  that  liberaliza- 
tion will  produce  a  serlovis  Imbalance  in  in- 
ternational payments. 

Despite  their  advantages,  floating  ex- 
change rates  have  a  bad  press.  Why  Is 
this  so? 

One  reason  Is  because  a  consequence  of 
our  present  system  that  I  have  been  citing 
as  a  serious  disadvantage  Is  often  regarded 
as  an  advantage;  namely,  the  extent  to  which 
the  small  fcH*elgn  trade  sector  dominates 
national  policy.  Those  who  regard  this  as 
an  advantage  refer  to  it  as  the  discipline  of 
the  gold  standard.  I  would  iiave  much  sym- 
pathy for  this  view  If  we  had  a  real  gold 
standard,  so  the  discipline  was  Imposed  by 
Impersonal  forces  which  In  turn  reflected 
the  realities  of  resources,  tastes,  and  tech- 
nology. But  In  fact  we  have  today  only  a 
pseudo  gold  standard  and  the  so-called  dis- 
cipline Is  Imposed  by  governmental  officials 
of  other  countries  who  are  determining  their 
own  internal  monetary  policies  and  are  either 
being  forced  to  dance  to  our  tune  or  calling 
the  tune  for  \xs,  depending  primarily  on  acci- 
dental political  developments.  This  is  a 
discipline  we  can  well  do  without. 

A  possibly  more  Important  reason  why 
floating  exchange  rates  have  a  bad  press, 
I  believe,  Is  a  mistaken  Interpretation  of  ex- 
perience with  floating  rates,  arising  out  of 
a  statistical  fallacy  that  can  be  seen  easUy 
in  a  standard  example.  Arizona  Is  clearly 
the  worst  place  in  the  United  State*  for  a 
person  with  tuberculosis  to  go  because  the 
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death  rftt«  tram  tubcreulods  ia  hlghar  In 
Artaona  Uuin  In  any  other  State.  Tlie  fallacy 
In  tlxia  case  la  otnioua.  It  Is  less  o&tUmm 
In-'oonnaetlaii  wltti  ecctkaB^e  rates.  Ooan- 
tries  that  hav*  gotten  Into  sewe  financial 
dUBooItles,  for  whatever  reason.  haTs  had 
olttmatelj  to  chanse  thdr  sBchan^  rates 
or  let  them  change.  No  amount  of  eachange 
control  and  other  restrtctions  on  trade  have 
enabled  them  to  peg  an  exchange  rate  that 
was  far  out  of  line  with  ecoDomlc  realities. 
In  consequence,  floating  rates  have  fre- 
quently been  aaaodated  with  «n^nri«i  and 
economic  InatabUlty.  It  Is  easy  to  conclude, 
as  many  have,  that  floating  exchange  rates 
produce  such  Instability. 

This  misreading  of  experience  Is  reinforced 
by  the  general  prejudice  against  epeculaUon. 
which  has  led  to  the  frequent  assertion, 
typically  on  the  basis  of  no  evidence  what- 
Boever,  that  speculation  In  exchange  can  be 
expected  to  be  destabilizing  and  thereby  to 
Increase  the  Instability  In  ratee.  Pew  who 
,  make  this  assertion  even  recognize  that  It  ia 
equivalent  to  asserting  UiMt  speculators  gen- 
erally lose  money. 

Floating  exchange  rates  need  not  be  nn- 
Btable  exchange  rates  any  more  than  the 
prices  of  automobiles,  or  of  government 
bonds,  of  coffee,  or  of  meals  need  gyrate 
wildly  Just  because  they  are  free  to  change 
from  day  to  A»f.  The  Canadian  exchange 
rate  was  tree  to  change  during  more  than 
a  decade,  yet  It  varied  within  narrow  limits. 
The  ultimate  objective  ts  a  world  In  which 
exchange  rates,  while  free  to  vary,  are  In 
fact  highly  stable  because  basic  economic 
policies  and  conditions  are  stable.  Instabfl- 
Ity  of  exchange  rates  Is  a  symptom  of  In- 
stability In  the  underlying  economic  struc- 
ture. Dlmlnatton  of  this  syniptom  by 
admlnlstrattve  pegging  of  exchange  ratee 
cures  none  of  the  underlying  dlfllcultles  and 
only  make*  adjiistment  to  them  more  pain- 
ful. 

The  confusion  between  stable  exchange 
rates  and  pegged  exchange  rates  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  frequent  conunent  that  floating  ex- 
change rates  would  Introduce  an  additional 
element  of  tmcertalnty  Into  foreign  trade 
and  thereby  discourage  Its  expansion.  They 
Introduce  no  additional  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. If  a  floating  rate  would,  for  example, 
decline,  then  a  pegged  rate  would  be  subject 
to  pressttre  that  the  authorities  would  have 
to  meet  by  Internal  defhttlon  or  exchange 
control  In  some  form.  TTje  uncertainty 
about  the  rate  would  simply  be  replaced 
by  uncertainty  about  Internal  prices  or  about 
the  availability  of  exchange;  and  the  latter 
uncertainties,  being  subject  to  administra- 
tive rather  than  market  control,  are  likely  to 
be  the  more  erratic  and  unpredictable. 
Moreover,  the  trader  can  far  more  readily 
and  cheaply  protect  himself  against  the  dan- 
ger at  changes  In  exchange  rates,  through 
hedging  operations  In  a  forward  market, 
than  he  can  against  the  danger  of  changes 
In  Internal  prices  or  exchange  availability. 
Floating  rates  are  therefore  far  more  favor- 
able to  private  International  trade  than 
pegged  rates. 

TTiough  I  have  discussed  the  problem  of 
International  payments  in  the  context  of 
trade  liberalization,  the  discussion  Is  directly 
applicable  to  the  more  general  problem  of 
adapting  to  any  forces  that  make  for  bal- 
ance-of -payments  dUOcultlee.  Consider  our 
present  problem,  of  a  deflcit  In  the  balance 
of  trade  plus  long-term  capital  movements. 
How  can  we  adjust  to  It?  By  one  of  the 
three  methods  outlined:  First,  drawing  on 
reserves  or  borrowing;  second,  keeping  US. 
prices  from  rising  as  rapidly  as  foreign  prices 
or  forcing  them  down;  third,  permitting  or 
forcing  exchange  ratee  to  alter.  And,  this 
tbne,  by  one  more  method:  By  Imposing 
additional  trade  barriers  or  their  equivalent, 
whether  In  the  form  o*  higher  tariffs,  or 
■mailer  Import  quotas,  or  extracting  from 
other  oountriea  tighter  volvmtary  quotas  on 
their  export,  or  tletng  foreign  aid,  or  buying 


higher  priced  domestic  goods  or  services  to 
meet  nUUtary  needs,  or  Imposing  taxes  on 
foreign  borrowing,  or  imposing  direct  con- 
trols on  investments  by  U.S.  cltiaens  abroad, 
or  any  one  of  tne  lK>st  of  other  devices  for 
interfering  with  the  private  business  of  pri- 
vate individuals  that  have  become  so  famUlar 
to  us  since  Hjalmar  Schacht  perfected  the 
modem  techniques  of  exchange  control  In 
1934  to  strengthen  the  Nazis  for  war  and 
to  despoil  a  large  class  of  his  fellow  cltlsens. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  even  Con- 
gress cannot  repeal  the  laws  of  arithmetic. 
Books  must  balance.  We  must  lise  one  of 
theee  four  methods.  Because  we  have  been 
unwUlinc  to  select  the  only  one  that  Is  cur- 
rently fully  consistent  with  both  economic 
and  political  needs  namely,  floating  ex- 
change rates — we  have  been  driven,  as  If  by 
an  invisible  hand,  to  employ  all  the  others — 
and  even  then  may  not  escape  the  need  for 
explicit  changes  in  exchange  rates. 

We  affirm  in  loud  and  clear  voices  that  we 
will  not  and  must  not  erect  trade  barriers — 
yet  Is  there  any  doubt  about  how  far  we  have 
gone  down  the  fourth  route?  After  the  host 
of  maastu-es  already  taken,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  openly  stated  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  If  the  so-caUed  in- 
terest equalization  tax — Itself  a  concealed 
exchange  control  and  concealed  devalua- 
tion— is  not  passed,  we  shall  have  to  resort 
to  direct  controls  over  foreign  Investment. 

We  afflrm  that  we  cannot  drain  our  reserves 
further,  yet  short  term  liabUltles  mount  and 
our  gold  stock  continues  to  decline. 

We  affirm  that  we  cannot  let  balanoe-of- 
payments  problems  Interfere  with  domestic 
prosperity,  yet  for  at  least  some  4  years  now 
we  have  followed  a  less  expansive  monetary 
poUcy  than  would  have  been  healthy  for  our 
economy. 

Bven  all  together,  these  measures  may  only 
serve  to  poatpoos  but  not  prevent  open 
devaluation — if  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries Is  any  guide.  Whether  they  do.  depends 
not  on  vu  but  on  others.  For  our  best  hope 
of  escaping  our  present  difficulties  U  that 
foreign  countries  will  inflate. 

In  the  meantime,  we  adopt  one  expedient 
after  another,  borrowing  here,  making  swap 
arrangements  there,  changing  the  form  of 
loans  to  make  the  "figures"  look  good.  £n- 
tlrely  aside  from  the  ineffectiveness  of  most 
of  these  measures,  they  are  politically  degrad- 
ing and  demeaning.  We  are  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation.  We  should  be  directing  our 
own  course,  setting  an  example  to  the  world, 
living  up  to  our  destiny.  Instead,  we  send 
our  nfllrlali  hat  Ln  hand  to  make  the  rounds 
of  foreign  governments  and  central  banks; 
we  put  foreign  central  banks  In  a  position  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  can  meet  our 
obligations  and  thus  enable  them  to  exert 
great  influence  on  our  policies;  we  are  driven 
to  niggling  negotiations  with  Hong  Kong 
and  with  Japan  and  for  all  I  know  Monaco 
to  get  them  to  limit  "voluntarily"  their  ex- 
ports. Is  this  a  posture  suiUble  for  the 
leader  of  the  free  world? 

It  ia  not  the  least  of  the  virtues  of  floating 
exchange  rates  that  we  would  again  become 
masters  in  our  own  house.  We  could  decide 
important  issues  on  the  proper  ground.  The 
military  could  concentrate  on  military  effec- 
tiveness and  not  on  saving  foreign  exchange; 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  could  concentrate 
on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  what  we  give 
them  and  not  on  bow  to  spend  It  all  in  the 
United  States;  Congress  could  decide  how 
much  to  spend  on  foreign  aid  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  get  for  our  money  and  what  else 
we  could  use  it  for  and  not  how  it  will  affect 
the  gold  stock;  the  monetary  authorities 
could  concentrate  on  domestic  prices  and 
employment,  not  on  how  to  Induce  foreign- 
ers to  hold  dollar  hftian/^»«  ixx  this  country; 
the  Treasury  and  the  tax  committees  of  Con- 
gress could  devote  their  attention  to  the 
equity  of  the  tax  system  and  Its  effects  on 
our  efflctancy,  rather  than  on  how  to  use  tax 
gimmicks   to  discourage   Imparts,  subsidize 


exports,  and  discriminate  against  outflows  of 
capital. 

A  ajpstam  of  floating  exchange  rates  would 
render  th«  problem  of  making  outflows  equal 
inflows  unto  the  market  where  it  belongs  and 
not  leave  it  to  the  clumsy  and  heavy  hand  of 
governnMnt.  It  would  leave  government  free 
to  concentrate  on  its  proper  functions. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  about  gold.  Our 
commitment  to  buy  and  sell  gold  for  mone- 
tary use  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce  is 
in  practice  the  mechanism  whereby  we  main- 
tain flxed  rates  of  exchange  between  the 
dollar  and  other  currencies;  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, whereby  we  leave  all  initiative  for 
changes  in  such  rates  to  other  countries 
This  commitment  should  be  terminated,  as 
the  oorresponding  conunitment  for  silver  al- 
ready has  been.  The  price  of  gold,  like  the 
price  of  silver,  should  be  determined  in  the 
free  market,  with  tlie  US.  Government  com- 
mitted neither  to  buying  gold  nor  to  selling 
gold  at  any  flxed  prloe.  This  is  the  appro- 
priate counterpart  of  a  policy  of  floating  ex- 
change rates.  With  respect  to  our  existing 
stock  of  gold,  we  could  simply  keep  it  flxed. 
neither  adding  to  it  nor  reducing  it;  alter- 
naUvely.  we  could  sell  It  off  gradually  at  the 
market  price  or  add  to  it  gradually  thereby 
reducing  or  increasing  our  governmenUl 
stockpUes  of  thU  particular  metal.  Personal- 
ly. I  favor  selling  It  off  (which  would  involve 
removing  the  present  gold  reserve  require- 
ment for  Federal  Reserve  liabilities)  and 
simultaneously  removing  all  present  limita- 
tions on  the  ownership  of  gold  and  the  trad- 
ing in  gold  by  American  cltlaens.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  gold,  like  other  commodlUes. 
should  not  be  freely  traded  on  a  free  market! 

Tkstimont  of  Rknxt  C.  Waixjch  ow  "Ex- 
CHAMox  Ratxs:  How  Flcxiblz  Shouu)  Tuzt 
Bx."  BxroRx  THz  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
Txx  NovxMBXX  14.  1963 

Flexible  rates  have  achieved  a  high  meas- 
ure of  acceptance  in  academic  circles,  but 
very  little  among  public  officials.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  we  have  here  a 
parallel  to  the  famous  case  of  free  trade: 
Almost  all  economists  favor  it  in  principle, 
but  no  major  country  ever  has  adopted  It. 
Does  the  logic  of  economics  poUit  equally 
trrefuUble  to  flexible  rates,  while  the  logic 
of  politics  points  in  another  direction? 

The  nature  of  the  case,  I  believe,  is  funda- 
mentally different  Most  countries  do  prao- 
tice  free  trade  wlUiln  their  borders,  althongh 
they  reject  It  outside.  But  economlsu  do 
not  propose  flexible  rates  for  the  states  of 
the  Union,  among  which  men.  money,  and 
goods  can  move  freely,  and  wlUch  are  gov- 
erned by  uniform  monetary,  fiscal,  and  other 
policies.  Flexible  rates  are  to  apply  only  to 
relations  among  countries  that  do  not  permit 
free  factor  movemenu  across  their  bordsra 
and  that  follow,  or  may  follow,  substantially 
different  monetary  and  fiscal  poUolM.  It  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  world  that  "-f\  to 
suggest  that  flexible  rates,  which  would  be 
harmful  if  applied  to  different  parts  of  a 
single  country,  would  do  more  good  than 
harm  Internationally. 

The  proponents  argue.  In  effect,  that  flexi- 
ble rates  can  help  a  country  get  out  of  almost 
any  of  the  typical  difficulties  of  economics. 
If  the  United  States  has  a  halance-of-pay- 
ments  deflcit,  a  flexible  exchange  rate  can 
allow  the  dollar  to  decline  until  receipts  have 
risen  and  paymenu  fallen  enough  to  restore 
balance.  If  the  United  States  has  unem- 
ploymcBt.  flexible  rates  can  protect  It  against 
the  balance-of- payments  consequences  of  a 
policy  of  expansion.  If  the  United  States 
has  suffered  inflaUon  and  fears  that  it  will 
be  undersold  intematlonaUy,  flexible  ratee 
can  remove  the  danger. 

Other  countries  have  analogoxis  advantages. 
If  Chile  experiences  a  decline  in  copper  prices, 
flexible  rates  can  ease  the  inevitable  ad- 
justment. If  Germany  finds  that  other 
countries  have  inflated  while  German  prices 
have  remained  more  nearly  stable,  flexible 
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rates  could  help  to  avoid  Importing  Inflation. 
If  Canada  has  a  large  capital  Inflow,  a  flexible 
rate  will  remove  the  need  for  price  and  in- 
come Increases  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
real  resources. 

Why.  in  the  face  of  these  persuasive  at- 
tractions, should  one  advise  policymakers  to 
EUy  away  from  flexible  rates?  Since  the 
dollar  problem  ts  the  concrete  situation  In 
which  flexible  rates  are  being  vu-ged  today. 
It  Is  in  terms  of  the  dollar  that  they  must 
be  discussed.  In  broadest  terms,  the  rea- 
son why  flexible  rates  are  inadvisable  is  that 
their  successful  functioning  would  require 
more  self -discipline  and  mutual  forbearance 
than  countries  today  are  likely  to  muster  be- 
cause the  limits  of  tolerance  today  are  nar- 
row and  that  a  flexible  dollar  would  invite 
retaliation  almost  immediately. 

They  are  likely  to  be  alive  principally  to 
the  danger  of  being  undersold  by  American 
producers  In  their  own  and  third  markets. 

The  Europeans  could  Impose  countervail- 
ing duties.  They  could  minimize  their  com- 
mitment by  Imposing  a  simple  form  of  ex- 
change control  that  the  Swiss  practiced  dxir- 
ing  the  last  war.  They  purchased  dollars 
only  from  their  exporters,  thereby  stabilizing 
the  trade  dollar,  while  allowing  dollars  from 
capital  movements — flnance  dollars — to  flnd 
their  own  level  in  the  market. 

The  large  volume  of  not  very  predictable 
short  term  capital  movements  in  the  world 
today  makes  such  reactions  under  flexible 
rates  particularly  likely.  A  sudden  outflow 
of  funds  from  the  United  States,  for  In- 
stance, would  tend  to  drive  the  dollar  down. 
As  a  result.  American  exporters  could  under- 
sell producers  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  foreign  countries 
would  allow  a  fori,ultous  short  term  capital 
movement  to  have  such  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. It  would  not  even  be  economi- 
cally appropriate  to  allow  a  transitory  fluctu- 
ation In  the  capital  account  of  the  balance 
of  payments  to  have  a  major  Influence  on 
the  current  account. 

It  can  be  argued  that  under  flexible  rates 
the  effects  of  such  a  movement  would  be 
forestalled  by  stabilizing  speculation  on  a 
future  recovery  of  the  dollar.  This  is  pos- 
sible. It  Is  possible  also,  however,  that 
speculation  would  seek  a  quick  profit  from 
the  initial  drop  In  the  dollar,  instead  of  a 
longer  run^-one  from  its  eventual  recovery. 
Then  short  run  epeculaUon  would  drive  the 
dollar  down  further  at  first.  In  any  case 
there  Is  not  enough  assurance  that  specu- 
lators will  not  ntake  mistakes  to  permit  bas- 
ing the  world's  monetary  system  upon  the 
stabilizing  effects  of  speculation. 

In  the  case  of  countries  which  Import 
much  of  what  they  consume,  such  as  Eng- 
land, a  decline  in  the  local  currency  may 
even  be  self -validating.  If  the  cost  of  living 
rises  as  the  currency  declines,  wages  will 
rise.  Thereafter  the  currency  may  never 
recover  to  its  original  level. 

This  points  up  one  probable  consequence 
of  fiexlble  exchange  rates:  A  worldwide  accel- 
eration of  Inflation.  In  some  countries  the 
Indicated  ratchet  effect  of  wages  will  be  at 
work.  In  the  United  States  a  rise  In  the  cost 
of  Imports  would  not  be  very  important.  But 
the  removal  of  balance-of- payments  re- 
straints may  well  lead  to  policies  that  oould 
lead  to  price  Increases.  The  American  Infla- 
tion of  the  1950's  was  never  defeated  until 
the  payments  deficit  became  serious.  Else- 
where, the  removal  of  balance-of-payments 
disciplines  might  have  the  same  effect. 
Rapid  Inflation  in  turn  would  probably  com- 
pel governments  to  intervene  drasUcally  in 
foreign  trade  and  flnance. 

The  prospect  that  flexible  rates  would 
greatly  Increase  tincertainty  for  foreign  trad- 
ers and  investors  has  been  cited  many 
times.  It  should  l>e  noted  that  this  uncer- 
tainty extends  also  to  domestic  Investment 
decisions  that  might  be  affected  by  changing 
Import  competition  or  changing  export  pros- 
P«ct8.     It  has  been  argued  that  uncertain- 


ties about  future  exchange  rates  can  be  re- 
moved by  hedging  in  the  futures  market. 
This,  however.  Involves  a  cost  even  where 
cover  is  readily  available.  The  history  of 
futures  markets  does  not  suggest  that  It  wUl 
be  possible  to  get  cover  for  long-term  posi- 
tions. To  hedge  domestic  Investment  deci- 
sions that  might  be  affected  by  flexible  rates 
Is  in  the  nature  of  things  impracticable. 

"nie  picture  that  emerges  of  the  Interna- 
tional economy  under  flexible  rates  Is  one  of 
Increasing  disintegration.  Independent  na- 
tional policies  and  unpredictable  changes  in 
each  country's  competitive  position  will  com- 
pel governments  to  shield  their  producers 
and  markets.  The  argument  that  such 
shielding  would  also  automatically  be  accom- 
plished by  movements  in  the  affected  coun- 
try's exchange  rate  underrates  the  Impact  of 
fluctuations  upon  particular  industries.  If  not 
upon  the  entire  economy.  That  interna- 
tional Integration  and  flexible  rates  are  In- 
compatible seems  to  be  the  view  also  of  the 
European  Common  Market  countries,  who 
have  left  little  doubt  that  they  want  stable 
rates  within  the  EEC. 

If  the  dlslntegraUng  effects  of  flexible  rates 
are  to  be  overcome,  a  great  deal  of  policy 
coordination,  combined  with  self-dlsclpllne 
and  mutual  forbearance,  would  be  required. 
The  desired  independence  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy  would  In  fact  have  to  be  fore- 
gone— Interest  rates,  budgets,  wage  and 
prices  policies  would  have  to  be  harmonized. 
If  the  world  were  ready  for  such  cooperation, 
it  would  be  capable  also  of  making  a  flxed 
exchange  rate  system  work.  In  that  case, 
flexible  rates  would  accomplish  nothing  that 
could  not  more  cheaply  and  simply  be  done 
with  fixed  rates.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
flexible  rates  have  no  unique  capacity  for 
good,  whereas  they  possess  great  capacity  to 
do  damage. 

A  modified  version  of  the  fiexlble  rates 
proposal  has  been  suggested.  This  version 
would  allow  the  dollar  and  other  currencies 
to  fiuctuate  within  a  given  range,  say  6  per- 
cent up  and  down.  This  "widening  of  the 
gold  points"  is  believed  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  destabilizing  speculation.  It  might 
perhaps  enlist  speculation  on  the  side  of 
stabilization,  for  if  the  dollar,  say,  had 
dropped  to  its  lower  limit,  and  if  the  public 
had  confidence  that  that  limit  would  not  be 
broken,  the  only  movement  on  which  to  spec- 
ulate would  be  a  rise.  The  spectacle  of  a 
currency  falling  below  par  may  induce,  ac- 
cording to  the  proponents,  a  strong  political 
effort  to  bring  it  back. 

This  proposal  likewise  strikes  me  as  un- 
workable. For  one  thing,  I  doubt  that  peo- 
ple would  have  a  great  deal  of  confldence  in 
a  limit  of  6  percent  below  par,  if  par  Itself 
has  been  given  up.  Political  support  for 
holding  this  second  line  would  probably  be 
less  than  the  support  that  can  be  mustered 
to  bold  the  flrst.  For  another,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  would  still  require  the 
maintenance  of  international  reserves,  to 
protect  the  upper  and  lower  llrni'  But 
with  fluctuating  rates,  dollar  and  sterimg 
would  cease  to  be  desirable  media  for  mone- 
tary reserves  International  liquidity  would 
become  seriously  impaired.  A  third  objec- 
tion Is  that  under  today's  conditions,  the 
complex  negotiations  and  legislation  re- 
quired, in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  plan 
could  be  negotiated  at  all,  could  not  go 
forward  without  immediate  speculation 
against  the  dollar  before  the  plan  goes  into 
effect. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that,  even 
In  the  at>sence  of  a  high  degree  of  interna- 
tional cooperatlveness,  a  system  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates  can  be  made  to  work.  It  can 
be  made  to  work  mainly  because  It  Imposes 
a  discipline  upon  all  participants,  and  be- 
cause within  this  discipline  there  Is  never- 
theless some  room  for  adjustment.  The 
principle  sources  of  flexibility  are  produc- 
tivity gains  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  absorbed  by  wage  Increases.    Wages  can- 


not be  expected  to  decline.  But  their  rise 
can  be  slowed  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity growth,  in  which  case  prices  would 
become  more  competitive  relative  to  other 
countries.  With  annual  productivity  gains 
of  2  to  3  percent  in  the  United  States  and 
more  abroad,  it  would  not  take  many  years 
to  remove  a  temporary  Imbalance. 


LOCAL  TRANSPORT  AIRLINES  IN 
HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Local  Transport  Airlines  in  Hawaii  have 
made  tremendous  progress  over  the  last 
5  years.  Over  that  same  period  the  total 
revenue  ton-miles  of  traffic  carried  was 
increased  from  80  million  to  180  million, 
with  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
just  about  doubled  over  the  same  period. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  ability  of  the 
carriers  to  render  good  service  to  the 
public  has  been  greatly  improved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  recent  speech  by 
Hon.  G.  Joseph  Minetti.  member.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  ad- 
dressed in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  November 
1.  1963.  I  think  that  this  speech  gives 
very  valuable  insights  into  the  policies  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  it  affects 
himdreds  of  other  airlines  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  speech,  in  addi- 
tion, touches  many  of  the  problems  faced 
by  these  airlines  and  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  them  in  their  future  planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Local  Skkvicx  in  RxTBoepccT  and  Pbospbct 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  G.  Joseph  Minetti, 
member.   Civil    Aeronautics    Board,   before 
the    Association    of   Local    Tran^>ort    Air- 
lines, Honolulu,  Hawaii.  November  1.  1963) 
I  am  delighted  to  be  back  with  you  In  this 
hospitable  city  of  Honolulu.     Here,  5  years 
ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  yotir 
association.     The   years    that   have   elapsed 
since   that   meeting    have   seen    outstanding 
progress  in  Honolvilu.    Hawaii  Is  now  a  State. 
There  have  been  many  advances  in  our  way 
of  living.    In  the  field  of  air  transportation, 
dynamic  strides  have  been  made. 

Today  marks  another  important  milestone 
In  the  air  transportation  annals  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  A  new  thrift  class  of  air  service 
between  California  and  Hawaii  was  inaugu- 
rated this  morning.  Gov.  John  A.  Bums, 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  sized  up  the  Impact  of  Pan 
American's  $100  new  economy  fare  in  these 
words:  "Any  reduction  In  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  our  State  and  the  main- 
land has  Important  beneficial  implications 
for  Hawaii.  The  proposed  1100  fare  would 
bring  substantial  numbers  of  economy- 
minded  travelers  into  Hawaii's  travel  market. 
Equally  Important,  it  would  encourage  more 
frequent  travel  to  the  mainland  by  many 
Island  residents  whose  trips  presently  are 
limited  to  rare  occasions  because  of  financial 
considerations.  •  •  •  It  would  appear  the 
ptroposed  lower  rate  could  generate  substan- 
tial new  businees  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  this  State  and  would  indeed  encourage 
prospects  for  development  of  our  travel  In- 
dustry." 

I  am  certain  idl  of  3rou  here  today  agree 
with  Governor  Bums,  and  share  my  hope  for 
the  success  of  this  new  ventxire  In  low  fare 
air  transportation. 

But  let  us  talk  for  a  little  bit  about  your 
success — the  success  which  you  have 
achieved  in  the  5  years  since  we  last  met  here. 
The  figures  on  your  performance  are  quite 
Impressive.    For  the  12  months  ended  June 
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so,  1958.  you  c&rrled  4  million  passengers. 
In  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1963,  you 
carried  over  8  million  passengers.  In  the 
same  1958  period  the  total  revenue  ton-miles 
of  traffic  carried  was  80  million.  In  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1963.  they  had  grown  to  180 
million.  The  year  ended  June  30.  19S8,  saw 
you  obtain  $65  million  In  commercial  oper- 
ating revenues.  By  June  30,  1983,  that  an- 
nual flgxire  had  almost  tripled  to  nearly  $146 
million.  Moreover,  these  impressive  Im- 
provements In  performance  were  not  unat- 
tended by  Increases  in  profits.  On  the 
contrary,  in  1968  the  local  service  Industry 
reported  a  net  Income  of  only  $1.1  million. 
By  June  30.  1963.  yoiir  reported  profits  to- 
taled nearly  $5  million. 

One  solid  measure  both  of  your  success  and 
of  your  Improved  ability  to  render  good  serv- 
ice to  the  public  is  the  fact  that  in  1968  your 
total  fleet  consisted  of  319  aircraft,  of  which 
only  23  could  be  characterized  as  modern. 
Today,  you  operate  over  383  aircraft,  of 
which  more  than  211  are  the  most  modern, 
twin-engine  types,  providing  service  in  the 
United  States. 

1  think  we  are  both  entitled  to  be  proud  of 
this  performance.  I  recognize  the  substan- 
tial effort  and  considerable  management  skill 
which  has  enabled  you  to  reach  this  high 
operating  level,  and  I  think  you,  too,  recog- 
nize the  very  healthy  and  active  part  which 
the  Board,  in  both  its  route  and  rate  pro- 
grams, has  played  in  assisting  the  Industry 
in  reaching  these  goals. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  great  assistance  and  understanding  given 
you  by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunlttee. 

We  at  the  Board  are  entitled  to  be  proud 
of  the  healthy  and  effective  cooperation 
which  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  futiu-e 
continue  to  exist  between  the  Board  and 
ALTA.  For  example,  in  1968  I  made  refer- 
ence to  a  document  containing  some  imagi- 
native ideas,  but  representing  a  marked  de- 
parture from  past  concepts  In  ratemaking. 
That  dociunent  which  had  then  been  circu- 
lated for  your  comments  and  suggestions 
was  the  beginning  of  a  project  that  2  years 
later  culminated  in  the  first  local  service 
subsidy  class  rate.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  without  your  cooperation  and  vision,  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  have  made  effective  this  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  regulatory  framework  in 
wtach  you  operate.  The  record  clearly  indi- 
cates the  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  this  great  cooperative  effort. 

The  local  service  industry  did  not  have  a 
single  year,  prior  to  1961  and  the  adoption 
of  the  first  class  rate,  in  which  the  carriers 
as  a  group  reported  satisfactory  earnings. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  the  open  subsidy  rates 
subject  to  retroactive  adjustment  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  time,  the  carriers"  finan- 
cial statements,  generally  speaking,  added 
up  to  losses,  rather  than  profits.  Such 
losses,  however,  were  not  real,  because  they 
were  ultimately  offset  by  retroactive  subsidy 
awards.  You  know  far  better  than  I  what 
a  serious  impact  the  lack  of  final  subsidy 
rate  determinations  had  on  your  standing  in 
the  financial  community  and  your  ability  to 
finance  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  revitalization  of  your  credit  standing 
and  investor  confidence  in  the  local  service 
industry  since  1961  has  been  as  heartening 
to  the  Board  as  to  you.  The  satisfactory  re- 
sults under  the  class  rate  have  been  aU  the 
more  encouraging  to  the  board,  because  we 
were  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  em- 
barkation on  a  radically  revised  approach  to 
the  local  service  subsidy  rate  determina- 
tion— the  class  rate — was  not  without  con- 
siderable risk. 

In  the  first  2  calendar  years  under  the 
class  rate.  1961  and  1962,  the  local  carriers 
as  a  group  reported  a  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment   in    excess    of    11    percent.     While 
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aggregate  earnings  In  the  first  half  of  1963 
have  declined  In  both  absolute  and  relative 
terms,  we  note  that  the  rate  of  retxirn  on 
investment  for  the  13  local  carriers  in  the 
12  months  ended  June  30.  1963.  approximated 
10  percent. 

Tliere  are  several  other  healthy  signs  of 
financial  improvement.  Through  the  rein- 
vestment of  the  bulk  of  earnings  of  recent 
years  and  a  number  of  individual  security 
Issues,  the  equity  base  of  the  local  carriers 
has  grown  substantially.  By  June  1963.  the 
common  equity  of  the  carriers  reached  35 
percent  of  total  capital  with  an  encouraging, 
though  modest,  decline  in  the  ratio  of  debt 
to  total  capitalization  from  roughly  76  per- 
cent to  something  below  65  percent. 

Another  encouraging  factor  and  one  that 
bodes  well  for  the  industry's  ability  to  finance 
future  capital  requirements  on  reasonable 
terms  is  the  relationship  between  the  mar- 
ket value  of  your  common  stock  and  the  t)ook 
value  of  each  carrier's  stock.  Data  for  a 
recent  period  this  summer  Indicate  that  the 
common  stock  of  11  of  the  12  local  service 
carriers  whose  stock  is  traded  publicly  was 
selling  above  Its  book  value  and.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  spread  between  market 
value  and  book  value  was  quite  substantial. 
In  the  sole  Instance  in  which  a  carrier  was 
selling  below  book  value,  the  difference  was 
only  a  few  cents. 

I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  that  the 
Board's  approach  in  1960  in  instructing  the 
staff  to  work  with  industry  representatives 
toward  the  development  of  the  best  class  rate 
that  could  be  Jointly  devised  was  an  emi- 
nently sound  one. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  quirks  and  disparities  in 
the  presently  effective  class  rate.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  opinion  among 
the  13  local  service  carriers  as  to  both  the 
good  featiires  and  the  a]>parent  inequities  in 
this  rate  structure.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  carrier  or  anyone  on  the 
Board's  staff,  nor  anyone  in  the  financial 
community,  who  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  clsss-rate  principle  and 
a  reversion  to  the  Individual  subsidy  rate 
concept  would  be  either  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  in  your  private  interest. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  express  a  note  of 
optimism  that  the  cooperative  efforts  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  carrier  representatives 
and  the  Board  staff  sho\ild  unquestionably 
assist  the  Board  in  formulating  a  far  sounder 
class-rate  structure  than  either  of  the  first 
two.  And  one,  I  am  sure,  which  could  be  im- 
plemented within  a  relatively  short  time. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  is  strictly  on  the 
bright  side.  There  are,  of  course,  some  dis- 
appointing trends.  Subsidy  pajrments  more 
than  doubled,  from  $33  million,  in  the  an- 
nual period  ending  June  30,  1958,  to  $69  mil- 
lion in  the  1963  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  each  dollar  of  subsidy 
bought  more  service  in  1963  than  It  did  in 
1958.  The  really  troublesome  aspect  from 
your  standpoint,  as  well  as  the  Board's.  Is  the 
decline  In  load  factor  from  approximately  46 
percent  to  about  42.6  percent.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  heart  of  any  program  for  the  re- 
duction of  subsidy  requirements  of  the  air 
carriers  would  be  inevitably  linked  with  load 
factor  improvements. 

The  break-even  load  factor  for  the  local 
service  Industry,  which  is  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced In  the  DC-3  replacement  program, 
has  reached  the  approximate  level  of  60  per- 
cent before  return  on  Investment.  Roughly 
65  percent  would  be  the  break -even  point  in- 
cluding fair  return  on  investment.  The 
spread  between  your  43 -percent  recent  load 
factor  and  the  65-percent  break-even,  includ- 
ing return  element,  U  a  simple  way  to  ex- 
plain the  industry's  need  for  subsidy  In  the 
magnitude  approximating  one-third  of  total 
operating  revenues. 

For  years,  your  association  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams   for    subsidy    reduction.      Obviously, 


your  objective  was  not  to  redUce  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  a  level  which  would  jeopardize  your 
ability  to  perform  the  service  required  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  manner.  RathM-,  your 
various  pronouncements  over  the  years  have 
been  pointed  toward  types  of  actions  which 
were  Intended,  In  your  opinion,  to  produce  a 
significant  decrease  In  subsidy  without  jeop- 
ardizing adequate  service. 

I  think  It  is  completely  accurate  to  state 
that  the  Board's  objective  has  been  to  move 
in  a  similar  direction. 

Let  us  refiect  for  a  moment  on  the  prog- 
ress already  made,  particularly  in  providing 
operating  fiexlblllty  in  the  typical  local  serv- 
ice carrier  certificates.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
typical  local  service  filghts  stopped  at  eacli 
Intermediate  point  on  a  given  route  and  the 
chief  flexibility  In  a  carrier's  operations  was 
the  authority  to  turn  around  short  of  a 
terminal  point  on  a  particular  route  seg- 
ment. I  believe  that  a  sound  program  in  the 
direction  of  curtailing  restrictions  can  fur- 
ther improve  the  economy  of  your  operations 
and  the  service  performed  for  the  public.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  tremendous  progress  already  made.  In 
those  instances  in  which  sound,  healthy  sub- 
sidy improvements  can  be  attained  by  route 
Improvements,  you  have  a  real  selling  job 
to  do.  It  Ls  up  to  you  to  develop  an  adequate 
record  in  appropriate  proceedings  and  to 
convince  the  board  that  the  speclflc  route 
improvements  you  seek,  which  all  too  fre- 
quently  have  their  highly  controversial  or 
competitive  aspects,  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

By  now,  I  am  sure,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  Board's  report  to  the  President  on  the 
airline  subsidy  reduction  program.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  this  report  has  produced 
more  understanding  or  misunderstanding 
in  the  months  since  its  release. 

Accordingly,  at  the  outset.  I  would  like 
to  conunent  very  briefly  about  this  delicate 
subject  and  make  the  position  of  the  Board 
very  clear.  In  a  letter  to  Senators  Maontt- 
soN  and  Monxonxt,  the  Board,  through  our 
Chairman,  stated.  "I  wish  to  assure  you  again 
that  in  line  with  our  customary  practice 
we  intend  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subsidy 
needs  of  all  carriers  at  all  times  so  that  if 
it  should  appear  that  these  estimates  are 
out  of  line  with  the  carriers"  requirements, 
we  shall  revise  them  at  the  appropriate  time 
and  if  necessary,  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation." 

I  believe  this  statement,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  should  set  at  ease  the  minds  of 
the  local  service  Industry.  The  Board  is 
not  about  to  subsidize  local  carriers  out  of 
business.  Where  there  is  an  absolute  need 
for  subsidy.  It  will  be  paid. 

On  the  procedural  side,  may  I  assure  you 
that  It  was  very  expressly  and  specifically 
contemplated  by  the  Board,  in  its  discus- 
sions, that  the  report  would  not  be  consid- 
ered more  than  a  tentative  program  until 
the  Industry  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
It,  submit  conunents  on  it,  and  discuss  It 
with  the  Board  and  lu  staff.  This,  of  course, 
is  aside  from  the  tentative  nature  of  the  re- 
port pending  the  Board's  receipt  of  com- 
ments from  the  executive  branch,  as  well 
as  any  expressions  or  congressional  action 
which  may  be  forthcoming. 

This  assurance  that  the  botu'd  did  not  in- 
tend to  finalize  its  thinking  before  it  heard 
from  you  also  encompassed  the  somewhat 
related  problem  of  the  development  of  a 
new  class  rate,  which  we  hope  will  be  made 
effective  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  1964. 
I  am  sure  it  is  no  breach  of  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  Internal  Board  discussions  to 
reveal  that  not  a  single  Board  member  ex- 
pressed a  view  different  than  that  the  local 
carriers  would  not.  could  not,  and  must  not 
be  prejudiced  in  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
class  rate  by  virtue  of  the  Board's  decision  not 
to  consult  the  local  Industry  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  subsidy  reduction  report  to 
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the  President.  1  believe  Chairman  Boyd  re- 
affirmed this  at  the  meeting  with  the  car- 
riers on  October  3,  and.  similarly,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  October  14.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  his  statements  assxiring  you 
of  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  in  an  effec- 
tive sense,  before  any  new  programs  will  be 
finalized  to  your  possible  prejudice. 

On  the  substantive  side,  it  is  essential  to 
bear  In  mind  that  the  report  does  not  in- 
dicate a  value  Judgment  by  the  Board  as  to 
a  maximum  subsidy  level  which  the  coun- 
try can  afford  or  which  the  Board  believes 
can  be  Justified  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Nor  does  it  contemplate  ar- 
bitrary annual  subsidy  levels  that  must  be 
attained  year  by  year  regardless  of  factual 
developments  bearing  on  the  actual  subsidy 
requirements  of  the  local  carriers.  Indlvld- 
u.Tlly  and  collectively. 

The  report,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  a 
forecast  of  what  various  programs  and  fac- 
tual developments,  such  as  traffic  growth 
versus  inflationary  cost  changes,  will  have 
on  the  need  of  the  carriers  in  the  next  5 
years. 

Let  us  not  forget,  that  the  sut>sldy  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  have  not  been  amended,  and 
the  need  of  the  air  carriers  continues  to  be 
the  basic  statutory  criterion  for  subsidy  de- 
termination. 

The  Board  has  no  thought  of  imposing  ar- 
bitrary ceilings  on  an  annual  basis  to  keep 
step  with  the  forecast  decline  In  subsidy 
need.  Moreover,  the  Board  must  determine 
each  year,  in  light  of  the  latest  relevant 
factual  data  and  the  status  of  the  various 
programs  which  could  have  an  impact  on 
the  carriers'  subsidy  requirements,  what  it 
would  estimate  to  be  the  subsidy  require- 
ments of  the  Industry  for  each  future  year. 
Certainly,  if  the  rate  of  traffic  growth  exceeds 
the  rate  of  forecast  in  the  report,  subsidy 
should  decline  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  all 
other  things  being  equal.  But  conversely,  if 
for  some  reason.- we  reach  periods  of  declin- 
ing traffic  growth,  this  must  necessarily  be 
reflected  in  our  determination  of  subsidy 
requirements  prospectively. 

Your  association  has' quite  properly  always 
expressed  great  interest  in  programs  for 
strengthening  the  routes  of  local  service 
carriers  by  various  means.  One  Important 
method  Involves  transfers  of  points  or  seg- 
ments from  trunkllnes  to  local  service  car- 
riers. This  is  an  area  where  I  believe  that 
the  Initiative  of  the  local  service  carriers  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  I  believe  the  first 
step  must  be  the  preparation  by  each  carrier 
of  comprehensive,  economic,  and  service 
studies  aimed  at  bringing  out  the  public  serv- 
ice benefits  and  economic  impact  from  the 
sU\ndpolnt  of  the  communities,  the  trunk- 
llnes, and  the  particular  local  carrier  in  the 
specific  areas  where  you  believe  a  route  trans- 
fer has  a  realistic  potential. 

Potential  subsidy  savings  must  be  de- 
termined on  a  realistic  basis  and  a  reduction 
In  subsidy  must  be  shown.  Here.  too.  you 
must  do  a  selling  Job.  You  must  pave  the 
way  for  maxlmiun  acceptability  and  mini- 
mum resistance  by  the  communities.  This 
you  can  do  through  proper  explanation  of 
the  advantages  that  a  local  service  carrier 
can  bring  to  a  particular  community  in  the 
way  of  Improved  and  adequate  service.  Your 
selling  Job  with  the  trunkllnes  might  well 
address  Itself  to  questions  of  Impact  of  par- 
ticular progr.ima  on  trunkline  control  of 
long-haul  traffic,  possible  joint  sales  pro- 
grams, assurances  of  convenient  trunk-local 
connecting  services.  Integration  of  reservation 
facilities,  and  even  means  of  absorbing  sur- 
P-Us  trunk  equipment. 

In  formal  prooeedlngs  the  support  of  the 
communities  and  trunkllnes  U  not  essential 
In  the  determination  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  However.  It  Is  only  realistic 
to  assume  that  the  support  of  the  interested 


communities  and  competitive  earriera  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  major  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  you  wish  to  pursue. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  your  associa- 
tion can  be  helpful  in  making  available  in- 
formation of  utility  to  the  individual  carriers 
as  to  the  success  of  varlotis  transfers  of 
points  on  route  segments  from  trunkllnes  to 
local  service  carriers.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  terms  of  service  improvements  and 
greater  traffic  generation  following  such 
transfers. 

The  inclusion  of  the  type  of  economic 
studies  of  route  transfers  along  the  lines  I 
have  discussed  should  be  of  great  assistance 
in  enabling  the  Board  to  determine  the  hear- 
ing priority  to  be  given  a  particular  proposal. 
Conceivably  It  could  also  determine  the  type 
of  procedxu-e  to  be  used  to  process  the  ap- 
plication, such  as.  the  advisability  of  employ- 
ing the  show  cause  technique  An  extremely 
Important  factor,  not  only  as  to  the  ultimate 
merits  of  the  Board's  decision,  but  also  in 
the  determination  of  priority,  would  be  the 
factual  demonstration  of  the  potential  sub- 
sidy impact  involved.  Where  there  is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  a  favorable  subsidy 
Impact  under  the  previously  announced 
Board  policies  for  priorities  in  hearing  cases, 
such  applications  would  normally  be  ac- 
corded priority  treatment. 

It  Is  premature  to  draw  any  conclxislon  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  compact  air  transport  as  a 
successor  to  the  DC-3  until  there  is  some 
clarification  In  the  near  future  as  to  where 
that  program  is  headed.  Nevertheless,  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  might  well  be  borne 
In  mind  by  the  carriers  from  the  standpoint 
of  looking  for  types  of  situations  in  which 
a  route  transfer  would  be  enhanced  in  its 
attractiveness  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
Industry. 

Promotional  fares,  such  as  Pan-Am 's  thrift 
fare  and  your  own  "visit  U.S.A."  fare,  have 
been  occupying  the  Increasing  attention  of 
the  Industry  and  the  Board  in  recent  years. 
I  believe  that  continued  careful  attention 
of  the  local  carriers  in  the  search  for  eco- 
nomic promotional  fares  Is  even  more  essen- 
tial for  the  locals  than  the  trunkllnes.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  factors, 
equally  applicable  to  both  segments  of  the 
Industry,  which.  I  believe,  emphasize  the 
need  for  your  diligent  efforts  to  maximize 
traffic  development  through  promotional 
fares: 

( 1 )  The  sharp  increase  in  the  general  fare 
level  in  the  past  6  years. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  current  industry  load 
factor  of  less  than  43  percent,  it  is  possible 
for  a  major  part  of  future  revenue  growth 
to  flow  directly  to  an  improvement  in  your 
subsidy  or  net  income  position. 

(3)  The  success  of  a  number  of  local  car- 
riers with  programs  for  the  development  of 
promotional  fares. 

(4)  The  anomaly  of  DC-3  fares  which  are 
invariably  first-class  fares  under  published 
tariffs  but  which,  accordingly,  sometimes  are 
In  marked  contrast  to  lower  fares  for  jet 
coach  operatlonr  In  the  same  areas. 

I  am  still  convinced,  as  I  was  back  in  1958. 
that  something  can  be  accomplished  in  de- 
veloping an  equitable  arrangement  for  com- 
missions to  be  paid  by  the  trunk  and  local 
carriers  on  the  sale  of  Interline  tickets.  I 
know  many  studies  have  been  made  of  pos- 
sibilities in  this  area  A  preliminary  staff 
study  indicates  that  if  the  prorate  system 
on  joint  tickets  were  modified  to  provide 
that  the  originating  carrier — trunkline  or 
local  service — reuin  $3  on  each  ticket  and 
the  remainder  allocated  on  a  mileage  basis. 
It  would  Increase  the  revenue  of  the  local 
service  airlines  by  approx'matelv  $1.7  million 
annually 

I  think  the  prospects  of  Improving  the  lo- 
cal rervlce  share  of  Interline  tickets  through 
a  commlFslon  type  of  arrangement,  or  a 
modification  of  the  present  Joint  fare  divi- 
sions, are   sufficient  to  warrant  further  in- 


vestigation by  your  association.  I  can  as- 
sure you  of  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  Board's  staff  in  pursuing  this  avenue. 
The  objective  should  be  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  local  service  share  of  joint  tickets 
for  interline  sales  is  equitable. 

Programs  aimed  at  sound  route  strength- 
ening of  the  local  service  industry  and  the 
promotion  of  efficient  operations  by  the 
carriers  can  l>e  expected  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  any  long-range  program  of  subsidy 
reduction  geared  to  the  subsidy  require- 
ments of  the  carriers.  But  In  addition  to 
route  strengthening,  the  real  key  to  subsidy 
Improvement  Is  tied  to  the  load  factor  on 
existing  flights  as  well  as  any  newly  author- 
ized operations 

The  waste  inherent  in  a  43-percent  load 
factor  is  a  tragic  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  management,  the  investor,  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  is  only  through  significant  load  factor 
Improvement  that  the  carriers  and  the  pub- 
lic can  share  the  benefits  of  the  improved 
efficiency  that  goes  with  more  economical 
aircraft. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  trans- 
portation message  of  1962.  "The  troubles  in 
our  transportation  system  are  deep:  and  no 
Just  and  comprehensive  set  of  goals  •  •  • 
can  be  quickly  or  easily  reached.  But  few 
areas  of  public  concern  are  more  bctsic  to 
our  progress  as  a  nation." 

I  hope  that  sound  fare  policies,  route 
strengthening,  hard  work  and  constructive 
thought  geared  to  load  factor  improvement 
will  lead  to  a  financially  healthy  local  serv- 
ice industry,  reasonable  fares  for  the  public, 
and  sound  subsidy  reductions. 

I  said  in  1958.  and  I  repeat  now,  ALTA  can 
be  proud  of  its  record  of  cooperaUon  in  the 
public  interest.  It  has  recognized  that  while 
we  may  disagree  on  method,  our  objective 
is  a  common  one — the  promotion  of  local  air 
transportation  in  the  public  interest.  We 
at  the  Board  look  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  our  good  relationship  in  working  toward 
this  objective. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  -of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  an  issue  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  concluding  minutes  of 
the  session  last  night.  As  Senators  per- 
haps know,  the  foreign  assistance  act 
bill,  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  contains 
section  106  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act.  popu- 
larly known  as  Public  Law  480.  to  broad- 
en the  definition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  may  be  sold  abroad 
under  that  law  to  Include — and  this  is 
the  language  of  the  committee: 

Any  domestically  produced  fishery  product 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter- 
mined that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of 
exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars. 

On  the  28th  and  31st  of  last  month,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill.  I,  m  conjunction  with  certain  other 
Senators,  discussed  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  includes 
within  the  definition  of  "surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities'  a  product  which 
is  improperly  called  "fish  flour'— and 
tliis  is  a  semantic  error — but  which  can 
more  properly  be  described  as  high  pro- 
tein fish  concentrate. 
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Last  evening  the  dlfitlngiilshed  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Cakuon],  according 
to  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  RzcoRO  on  pages 
21776  through  21778.  proposed  a  previ- 
ously unprinted  and  unannounced 
amendment  specifically  to  exclude  this 
product  from  the  definition  of  agricul- 
tural products:  and  to  this  amendment 
was  added  a  modification  suggested  bgr 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastosk] : 

UntU  approved  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  regret  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve it  was  well  known  that  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  two 
previous  colloquies  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  pending  bill.  I  was 
not  notified  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  accepted,  without 
thorough  discussion,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes. 

In  my  judgment,  the  inclusion  of  high 
protein  fish  concentrate — and  that  is 
what  this  product  should  be  called — 
under  Public  Law  480  is  vital  to  the 
American  fishing  Industry  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
carefully  studied  this  product,  and  last 
year  declared  it  to  be  nutritious,  safe, 
and  wholesome. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
qualify  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. It  is  the  foremost  scientific  body 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  the  "House  of  Lords" 
of  American  science.  It  gave  complete 
approval  to  this  high  protein  fish  con- 
centrate for  use  domestically  and  other- 
wise. 

THI  QUAUms  or  HIGB  PSOTEIN  FISH 
CXJNClNTaATK 

As  I  demonstrated  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  on  October  31.  this  concentrate 
contains  up  to  86  percent  protein.  It 
can  be  produced  cheaply  in  mass  produc- 
tion at  a  cost  of  probably  not  to  exceed 
14  cents  a  pound.  It  can  be  preserved  al- 
most indefinitely  in  any  climate,  without 
refrigeration  or  costly  storage  expense. 

The  addition  of  low-cost  protein  to  the 
diet  of  the  people  of  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  our  national  policy  of  improving 
the  health  and  vitality  of  protein-de- 
ficient societies. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
tropics  is  that  because  of  the  great  heat, 
meat  will  not  keep,  fish  will  not  keep, 
and  milk  will  not  keep.  Therefore,  the 
diet  of  the  people  of  those  localities 
tends  to  be  starchy  in  natiu-e,  deficient 
in  proteins,  and  deficient  in  vitamins. 
Pish  concentrate  provides  an  inexpen- 
sive, practical  way  to  provide  proteins  for 
those  people,  especially  in  tropical  areas 
where  their  sources  of  protein  decom- 
pose rapidly  without  costly  refrigeration. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastori]  for  adding 
to  the  proviso  that  the  fish  concentrate 
shall  be  barred,  the  further  qualification 
until  "it  has  been  approved  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration." 

Perhaps  a  little  history  on  this  point 
is  in  order.  Despite  the  conclusion 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administrator,  Mr. 
George  P.  Larrick,  has  refused  to  permit 
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the  sale  and  distribution  of  flsh  concen- 
trate for  domestic  use.  He  admits  that 
it  is  wholesome,  that  it  is  safe,  and  that 
it  is  nutritious;  but  he  says  it  raises  un- 
aesthetic  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  peor 
pie,  since  it  is  made  from  the  whole  fish. 
The  methods  of  producing  fish  con- 
centrate involve  not  only  the  compres- 
sion of  the  fish,  but  a  thorough  washing 
In  many  solutions  of  water  and  alcohol. 
The  residue  is  then  baked  thoroughly, 
so  that  there  are  no  bacteria  and  no 
germs.  Finally,  it  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder.  The  product  is  completely 
sterile  and  highly  nutritious.  It  could 
revolutionize  the  diet  of  the  world. 

THI  OBJECTIONS  OF  MR.  I^SRICK 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Larrick  raises 
aesthetic  objections.  I  had  not  known 
that  the  function  of  the  F>ood  and  Drug 
Administrator  was  to  pass  on  the 
aesthetics  of  the  American  people.  I  had 
thought  the  function  of  the  Food  and 
E>rug  Administrator  was  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  But  Mr. 
Larrick  has  become  an  authority,  so  he 
says,  on  aesthetics,  and  has  made  a  rul- 
ing on  that  basis. 

Probably  what  is  behind  this  opposi- 
tion—and I  think  I  can  substantiate  my 
charge — is  the  semantic  use  of  the  term 
which  Is  employed — "fish  fiour."  The 
term  "fish  fiour"  arouses  the  passions 
of  the  wheat  Interests,  of  the  milling  In- 
terests, and  of  the  bakeries.  They  have 
conjured  up  spectacles  of  loaves  of  bread 
made  of  fish  flour.  I  have  brought  along 
with  me  my  can  of  fish  fiour.  It  looks 
like  brown  flour,  but  It  Is  a  protein  con- 
centrate; whereas  bread  is  primarily 
starch,  and  indeed,  under  modem  meth- 
ods of  milling,  is  almost  exclusively 
starch.  So  the  great  wheat  belt,  the 
milling  group,  and  the  bread  distributors 
have  risen  to  arms.  I  think  they  are 
powerful  influences  upon  Mr.  Larrick. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  genial  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  Intrigued  by 
the  reference  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois to  the  aesthetic  something 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  those  are  Mr. 
Larrick's  words;  they  are  not  mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well.  We  all  know 
that  corn-fed  steers  and  corn-fed  hogs 
produce  the  choicest  meat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  appreciates  the  quality 
of  com. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believe  that  a  fish  dealer  should 
have  in  his  window  a  card  stating: 
"These  fish  were  fattened  on  the  choicest 
worms"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  It  Is  Mr.  Larrick 
who  suggests  the  fattening  on  choice 
worms,  because  he  permits  to  be  dis- 
tributed chocolate  covered  bees,  choco- 
late covered  ants,  and  dried  fish  which 
have  roaches  in  them;  and  these  prod- 
ucts are  sold  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  object  to  the  description  "worm 
fattened  fish"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  one  probes  the 
basic  sources  of  energy  and  the  ultimate 
and  intimate  function  of  every  living 
creature,  one  gets  into  many  features 


which   in   polite  conversation   are   not 
mentioned. 

Certainly  the  quesUon  Is  whether  the 
end  result  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  we  get  back  to  the 
same  basis  of  origin. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  United 
States  commodity  in  surplus  supply,  such 
a  fish  product  must  originate  within 
United  States  territorial  waters?  Would 
not  It  be  going  too  far  afield  to  provide 
that  fish  caught  off  the  coast  of  Pern  or 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  or  in  some 
other  distant  water  is  a  United  States 
commodity  which  at  times  is  found  in 
surplus  supply?  Should  not  we  restrict 
this  provision  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  provision 
already  does;  it  deals  with  any  product 
in  surplus  supply  in  the  United  States 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  reference  Is 
to  any  domestically  produced  com- 
modity. But  should  fish  which  are 
caught  off  the  coast  of  Peru  or  Patagonia 
be  included  under  that  provision? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  there  Is  a  fish 
fiour  factory  in  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  in  existence  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  capable  of  being 
in  existence;  but  I  think  It  has  been 
forced  to  produce  fish  fertilizer,  because 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me.  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Aside  from  the  fish 
concentrate  addition  to  the  amendment, 
certainly  it  does  not  require  that  fish 
later  found  to  be  in  surplus  supply  must 
have  been  caught  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States;  but  It  pro- 
vides that  they  must  be  domestically 
produced — In  other  words,  caught  by 
U.S.  fishermen  on  U.S.  vessels  and  proc- 
essed within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  why  should  fish 
which  are  caught  5.000  miles  from  the 
United  States  be  considered  a  UJ3.  do- 
mestically produced  commodity? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  he  imply  that 
such  fish  are  "poor  flsh"? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Because  they  are 
caught  by  American  fishermen  on  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels,  and  subsequently  are 
processed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  why  should  the  ex- 
pense of  handling  them  under  our  sur- 
plus commodity  program  be  charged  to 
the  American  farmers?  Why  should 
fish  which  swim  in  the  ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Peru  or  off  the  coast  of  Chile  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  our  surplus  commodity 
program,  and  why  should  the  expenses 
in  that  connection  be  charged  to  the 
expenses  for  the  program  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmers? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  happen  to  have 
been  among  the  group  of  Senators,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  ] .  who  helped  to  enact  Public 
Law  480.  Is  it  now  to  be  said  that  this 
law  applies  only  to  products  raised  on 
the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  apply  to  nutriment  drawn  from  the 
sea? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  but  the  expense  in 
that  connection  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  cost  of  the  program  for  food  prod- 
ucts drawn  from  the  soil  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  such  an  atti- 
tude is  unbecoming  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  generally  is  extremely 
kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  But  this  is  a  practical 
matter,  and  I  am  not  concerned  with 
whether  I  am  regarded  as  taking  an  un- 
becoming position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  cost  of  the  operations  under  Public 
Law  480  is  paid  by  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  ciase.  the  point 
is  that  If  flsh  are  In  surplus  supply,  the 
fishermen  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  equity  and  justice  that  the  farmers 
are. 

So  far  as  having  the  cost  charged  to 
anyone  is  concerned,  the  charge  is 
against  the  American  taxpayers;  they 
are  the  ones  who  pay  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  amendment 
applies  only  to  title  I  and  title  IV.  Title 
IV  does  not  involve  any  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  for  such  sales  require  re- 
payment in  dollars.  The  same  Is  true 
under  title  I  which  results  in  making 
available  to  us,  in  other  countries,  for- 
eign currencies,  and  in  that  way  they 
help  reduce  our  balance-of-pasrments 
deficit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  Uke  to 
comment  on  the  statement  made  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  who 
pointed  out  what  has  long  been  obvious — 
namely,  that  we  have  done  much  for 
those  who  produce  from  the  land,  but  we 
have  not  done  that  for  those  who  pro- 
duce from  the  sea. 

If  we  adopt  a  program  of  Government 
payments  to  those  who  do  not  produce, 
what  a  bonanza  that  would  be  for  fisher- 
men who  go  to  sea  and  seek  fish,  but  are 
unable  to  catch  any. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  many  would  be 
rewarded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  I  know  we 
are  about  to  be  regaled  by  something 
humorous. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  amendment,  because  I  like 
to  go  fishing.  However,  for  some  reason 
I  get  no  cooperation  from  the  flsh.  So 
I  am  interested  in  doing  something  for 
those  who  seek  to  catch  fish,  but  get 
no  cooperation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Therefore  the 
Senator   from   North   Carolina   should 


support    this    motion    and    then    vote 
against  the  Carlson  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  considerable  amount 
of  this  product  is  produced  In  North 
Carolina;  but  we  call  it  fish  meal,  In- 
stead of  fish  fiour. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Yes.     That  is  pri- 
marily for  fertilizer  purposes  or  for  an- 
imal feed,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    It  is  for  animal  feed. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     But  not  for  human 
consumption. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

I  should  like  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 

the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  should  like  to  ob- 
tain the  Senator's  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  amendment  covers  fish  meal.  If  it 
does  and  if  the  amendment  would  result 
in  taking  out  fish  meal,  but  not  in  taking 
out  fish  fiour.  I  know  how  the  interest 
of  my  constituents  would  require  me  to 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  legal  authority  in  order 
to  make  this  determination.  The  only 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  are  a  little  put  out  is  that  over  the 
years  Congress  has  been  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  In  my  13 
years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  voted  to  pro- 
vide all  the  support  possible  for  the 
American  farmers;  and  when  I  was  told 
that  the  farmers  were  in  trouble.  I  joined 
in  voting  to  relieve  them — as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
other  Senators  have.  But  now  we  are 
told  that  the  fishermen  are  in  trouble. 
We  should  remember  that  under  this 
provision,  the  supply  must  be  in  surplus. 
If  the  supply  of  fish  is  in  surplus — as  are 
wheat  and  com — we  say  It  should  be  ex- 
portable under  Public  Law  480,  in  the 
way  that  agricultural  commodities  are.  ' 
What  is  so  unfair  about  that?  Yet  we 
are  being  told,  by  implication  and  in- 
nuendo, that  if  fish  fiour  is  not  ex- 
cluded  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  High  protein  fish 
concentrate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  resents  having  it  called  fish  fiour; 
but  the  technical  name  used  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  because  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  still  smells  like  a  rose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  And  fish  fiour  cer- 
tainly smells. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  does  not  smell 
at  all.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  no  judge  of  that. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  properly 
thinks  this  should  be  called  fish  protein 
concentrate,  but  the  wheat  producers 
have  told  us  that  if  we  do  not  exclude 
fish  fiour  as  such,  all  fish  products  may 
be  excluded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  true?  Have 
they  so  threatened? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  said  by  impli- 
cation and  innuendo.  I  would  not  throw 
up  both  my  hands.  I  am  not  ready  to 
quit  yet.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
helped  Senators  in  the  past,  not  because 
of  any  particular  generosity  on  our  part, 
but  because  we  knew  that  the  wheat 
producers  were  in  trouble.  We  knew  that 
the  product  was  in  surplus.  There  are 
other   hungry   mouths  throughout   the 


world.    So  let  us  help  people.    That  is 
the  spirit  of  generosity  in  America. 

But  now  those  people  are  saying,  "We 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  sardine  on  our  slice  of 
bread." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Particularly  on  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  why  do  we  not 
put  a  sardine  on  their  bread?  That  is 
not  a  fish  story;  that  Is  a  healthy  com- 
bination— sardine  on  rye.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  is  about.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reconsider  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  Senators  will  repent 
their  action  of  yesterday,  and  say  that 
this  is  all  one  vote.  This  is  one  Amer- 
ican vote.  We  will  be  generous  not  only 
with  bread,  but  with  our  sardines  as  well. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shaU  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
statement. 

THE   FOOLISH   FEARS    OF   THE   WHEAT  PRODUCERS 

Producers  in  the  wheat  belt  are  afraid 
of  the  term  "fiour."  They  are  afraid 
that  If  high-protein  fish  concentrate  Is 
sent  abroad,  it  will  be  baked  Into  bread, 
and  in  the  future  bread  will  be  made  of 
high-protein  fish  concentrate  instead  of 
wheat. 

That  is  a  foolish  fear.  I  believe  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  semantic  error  ini- 
tially caused  by  calling  the  product  "fish 
fiour."  I  believe  it  is  true  that  upon 
occasion  I  have  been  guilty  of  doing  so. 
But  fish  concentrate  is  a  protein  and 
fiour  is  primarily  a  starch.  American 
millers,  take  out  the  wheat  germ,  which 
has  a  high  vitamin  content,  and  sell  the 
remainder,  which  is  largely  starch,  to  the 
American  people.  They  then  feed  the 
wheat  germ  to  the  hogs,  and  the  hogs 
fare  better  than  the  people. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  action 
from  either  the  Food  and  I>rug  Admin- 
istration or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  correct  that  process.  I  believe 
the  millers  are  afraid  that  if  the  wheat 
germ  were  retained  in  the  flour,  they 
would  have  to  change  their  grinders, 
which  are  now  metallic,  and  substitute 
a  different  set  of  machinery.  But  that 
is  somewhat  aside  from  the  point. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  wheat  belt  to 
be  afraid.  Fish  concentrate  will  not  be 
a  substitute  for  bread.  It  is  a  powder 
which  can  be  sprinkled  on  rice  and  on 
other  starchy  products — even,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  frankly 
said,  on  the  bread  itself — compensating 
perhaps  for  any  deficiency  in  the  bread 
by  the  high  protein  content  of  the  fish, 
which  will  put  bone  and  muscle  into  the 
bodies  of  the  scrawny  and  undernour- 
ished people  in  the  hot  places  of  the  world. 

We  hear  the  argument — "Yes.  but  the 
product  is  already  permitted  for  export; 
it  Is  only  prohibited  from  domestic  use." 

Under  Mr.  Larrick's  ruling  that  is  true. 
But  we  all  know  what  will  happen  so 
long  as  that  disqualification  Is  retained 
domestically.  TTie  Communists  will  "go 
to  town"  internationally  and  say  that 
we  are  sending  abroad  commodities 
which  we  say  are  not  fit  for  consumption 
at  home. 

I  wish  to  say  something  further  about 
the  bias  which  is  Inherent  In  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  although 
I  do  not  wish  to  forget  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  desires  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  available  any 
Information,  in  terms  of  dollars,  pounds 
or  bushels,  as  to  how  much  of  that  flsh 
flour  is  in  surplus? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  already  a 
plant  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which 
could  produce  fish  concentrate  in  appre- 
ciable quantity,  but  at  present  it  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  of  the  dis- 
qualification attached  to  domestic  sales 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Does  the  Senator  have 

any  idea  what  value  would  be  involved? 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     I   do   not   know   in 

terms  of  tons,  but  it  would  probably  be 

an  appreciable  quantity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  any  demand 
for  the  product  abroad? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  there  is.  Exper- 
iments have  been  made  in  Mexico,  and, 
I  belleTe.  in  Peru.  In  both  cases  the 
product  has  proved  Its  worth.  The  spon- 
sor has  given  It  away,  and  the  public 
health  authorities  have  tried  it  out  In 
the  diets  of  chDdren,  and  its  nutritional 
value  has  been  proved. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Being  an  inlander.  I 
have  no  idea  what  fish  flour  looks  like. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Does  not  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  what  it  looks  like? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  spread  on  bread 
or  is  It  taken  by  the  spoonful? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
bring  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
some  of  the  high  protein  fish  concen- 
trate that  I  have  with  me  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  Invite  him  to  taste  and  see  for 
himself.  I  shall  even  give  some  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No;  I  do  not  want 
any. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plahmeal  factories 
could  be  transformed  into  flsh  flour  fac- 
tories. I  once  went  by  a  factory  at 
Lewes.  Del.,  and  at  a  distance  of  1  mile, 
I  could  tell  that  It  was  a  flsh  meal  fac- 
tory. [Laughter.]  But  flsh  concen- 
trate has  no  odor  and  can  be  made 
without  taste  If  that  Is  desired. 

There  Is  a  great  potential  market  for 
the  product  If  it  can  be  developed.  One 
way  to  start  production  is  under  Public 
Law  480.  A  demand  for  the  product 
could  be  built  up  and  expanded.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  North  Caro- 
lina and  for  all  areas  in  which  flshmeal 
factories  and  processing  plants  are 
located. 
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of  them  died  off.  and  the  strain  became 
extinct  before  the  fourth  generation  of 
rats. 

On  the  other  hand.  rat«  fed  on  the 
McCay-Cornell  formula  thrived,  as  did 
their  offspring,  going  from  greater 
strength  to  greater  strength  through  the 
fourth  generation.  That  was  a  test  be- 
tween the  bread  which  had  been  wheat 
germ,  soybean-high  proportional  milk 
solids  as  well  as  flour— unbleached  flour. 
I  might  add — and  commercial  flour. 
What  happened  ?  The  entrenched  bread 
interests  screamed  to  high  heaven. 
They  protested  about  the  improved 
bread  that  was  coming  onto  the  market. 
At  that  time  I  believe  Mr.  Lanlck  was 
Assistant  Commissioner.  Later  he  be- 
came Deputy  Commissioner  and  then 
moved  up  to  Commissioner.  But  at  that 
time  he  was  Assistant  Commissioner.  I 
believe  that  experiment  brought  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  the  run  to 
protect  the  producers,  and  Dr.  McCay's 
bread  could  not  be  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  as  bread. 

Why?  They  said  it  was  too  good  to  be 
called  bread.  The  FDA  wanted  to  call  it 
cake.  They  evidently  had  read  Marie 
Antoinette's  alleged  comment  when  the 
workingmen  of  Paris  were  demonstrat- 
ing. Marie  Antoinette  is  alleged  to  have 
said.  "What  are  they  demonstrating 
about?" 

Her  advisers  said.  "They  want  bread." 
Marie  Antoinette  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  frivolous  remark,  "Let  them 
eat  cake." 

Here  we  have  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  saying 
that  this  bread  was  too  good  to  be  called 
bread,  and  therefore  it  should  be  called 
cake. 

We  can  imagine  how  attractive  it 
would  be  to  people  who  want  bread,  who 
said.  "We  want  the  Oomell  bread,"  if 
they  were  told,  "Oh,  you  cannot  get 
Cornell  bread;  you  must  take  Cornell 
cake."  Cake  is  valuable,  but  it  is  not 
the  staff  of  life  as  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life. 


THI   BIAS    or  THI   FOOD   AND    DBUO 
AOMTNIffTBATION 

I  should  like  to  retium  to  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  the  built-in  bias  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  against  improved 
bread. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war  Pro- 
fessor McCay  of  Cornell  developed  an  un- 
bleached flour  which  was  enriched  with 
wheat  germ,  soybean,  and  a  high  propor- 
tion of  milk  solids.  Tests  under  the  Mc- 
Cay-ComeU  formula,  were  performed  on 
rats.  The  rata  were  also  tested  on 
commercial  white  bread.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  rats  fed  on  commercial 
wheat  bread  became  sickly,  starved  look- 
ing, and  produced  stupid  offspring.    All 


So  there  was  a  terriflc  battle  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  I  had 
recently  come  to  the  Senate,  and  tried 
to  apply  not  pressure  but  discreet  educa- 
tion. Finally  we  got  a  partial  modifica- 
tion of  the  ruling  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

In  other  words,  the  bread  manufac- 
turers and  the  millers  were  so  powerful 
that  they  were  able  to  get  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  completely  twist 
the  meaning  of  the  original  food  and 
drug  law.     The  original  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  put  a  floor  of  quality  under 
products,  so   that   they  would  not  fall 
below  a  given  standard  of  qiiallty.    Now 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  was 
trying  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  products, 
by  providing  they  cannot  be  too  good. 
I  have  had  further  difficulty,  not  so 
much  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration as  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, In  trying  to  get  them  to  ade- 
quately test  a  flour  which  retains  the 
wheat  germ.    I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  that  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the   wheat  Industry,   because   bread  la 
now  so  tasteless  that  people  do  not  eat 
much  of  It.    If  we  could  make  bread 
more  attractive  to  people,  there  would 


be  an  enormous  Increase  In  Its  consump- 
tion. We  have  been  trying  to  do  this, 
but  the  millers  are  opposed  to  it  because 
they  have  their  machinery  set  up  to  talce 
out  the  wheat  germ  prior  to  grinding. 
The  technical  difficulty  Is  that  if  they 
grind  the  wheat  germ  with  solid  metal 
rollers,  it  will  be  crushed,  and  oil  will  mix 
with  the  flour,  which  will  then  rancify 
and  spoil. 

The  new  process  would  not  crush  the 
germ  but  would  retain  it  In  the  flour. 
This  would  require  new  milling  ma- 
chinery, at  a  capital  investment  the  mill- 
ers do  not  wish  to  make.  The  millers 
have  been  holding  up  this  development 
In  the  field  of  dietetics,  just  as  they  are 
now  trying  to  hinder  the  sale  of  high 
protein  flsh  concentrate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  one  of  the 
nicest  fellows  in  this  body.  He  is  kindly 
and  generous,  and  I  have  never  known 
him  to  utter  an  unkind  word. 

The  Wheat  Belt  need  not  worry  about 
this.  I  emphasize  again  that  there  has 
been  a  semantic  error  in  calling  this 
"flsh  flour."  The  word  "flour"  has 
stirred  up  the  Ire  and  the  resentment  of 
the  whole  Wheat  Belt,  of  the  millers,  and 
the  breadmakers.  They  have  sprung 
to  arms  to  prevent  any  new  product 
coming  In. 

I  repeat  that  this  will  not  make  bread. 
It  is  a  protein,  not  a  starch.  It  will  be 
used,  instead,  on  products  such  as  pota- 
toes. In  soups,  on  rice  and  oatmeal,  and 
on  many  others.  It  could  be  of  Incal- 
culable benefit  to  people  In  the  tropics 
If  we  could  get  this  developed  and  ap- 
preciated, there  would  be  a  large  com- 
mercial market  which  would  be  opened 
up  as  well. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.   McGOVERN.      Mr.    President.   I 
am  much  impressed  with  the  case  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  developed  this 
afternoon.    I  believe  the  basic  argument 
in  support  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  in 
addition   to  the  economic   Interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. Is  that  a  protein  shortage  is  the 
really  critical  food  problem  in  the  world 
today.    When  one  travels  in  an  area  such 
as  in  most  of  Africa,  one  finds  that  prac- 
tically every  chUd  Is  suffering  from  a 
damaging  shortage  of  protein  food.    This 
disease  is  called  kwashlokar.     We  have 
all   seen   its   effects,    in   the   distended 
bellies  and  skinny  arms  and  legs  of  chil- 
dren.    We  see  it  all  over  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.    The  dis- 
ease stems  not  so  much  from  a  shortage 
of  food  as  from  a  sh(»tage  of  protein. 
Many  of  those  people  have  enough  calo- 
ries but  not  the  kind  of  high-protein  con- 
centrate   the   Senator   from   Illinois   is 
talking  about. 

I  believe,  if  we  wish  to  strengthen  our 
food-for-peace  program — a  program 
which  enjoys  the  support,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  every  Senator— we  could  make 
a  great  contribution  to  the  program,  with 
little  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  by  including 
fish  and  flsh  products  under  the  terms 
of  the  program. 

I  know  that  some  people  in  the  wheat 
country  are  disturbed  about  this.  I  come 
from  a  wheat  State  and  I  understand 
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the  anxiety  expressed  this  afternoon;  but 
I  believe  it  is  not  well  founded.  I  believe 
there  is  no  real  foundation  for  it  at  all. 
It  does  not  make  any  more  sense  to  op- 
pose adding  a  little  protein  to  our  cereal 
diet  than  it  would  to  oppose  vitamin- 
enriched  bread.  We  do  not  oppose  vita- 
mins even  though  we  are  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  milling  industry. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
we  might  find  a  broader  market  for  our 
wheat  products  and  our  bread  If  we 
could  include  with  it  some  of  the  other 
foods  which  the  world  is  so  desperately 
anxious  to  get.  We  can  do  this,  as  I  say, 
at  small  cost. 

I  endorse  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said.  For  almost  2  years  he  was  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Food-for-Peace  program 
and  played  a  great  part  in  helping  to 
bring  better  nutrition  to  these  other 
areas  of  the  world.  When  he  speaks  on 
this  subject — coming  from  a  wheat  State 
as  he  does — he  has  a  proper  concern  for 
the  Industries  of  his  State. 

This  is  very  significant  testimony.  I 
should  like  bo  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota:  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the 
tests  which  the  Senator  had  made,  when 
he  was  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
program,  indicated  this  product  was 
wholesome,  safe,  highly  nutritious,  and 
met  the  great  vitamin  shortage  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  underfed  areas  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  the  tests  which  have  been 
conducted  in  Mexico  City.  That  has 
been  the  expterience  in  Peru.  Wher- 
ever this  matter  has  been  put  to  a  valid 
test,  the  results  have  indicated  the  wis- 
dom of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  now  trying  to  accomplish. 
Mr.  CARLSON  rose. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  because  I 
believe  I  shut  him  off  a  little  prema- 
turely before.  However.  I  did  wish  to 
make  my  substantive  case  before  I 
yielded  to  him. 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  program  of 
my  opponents.  I  would  make  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  now,  were  I  not  to 
be  immediaetly  faced  with  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  expect  to  make  a 
motion  to  table,  but  I  certainly  will  not 
shut  off  debate  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  or  for  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  motion  to 
table  is  made.  I  shall  ask  for  a  live 
quorum. 

I  think  this  Is,  in  the  main,  the  sub- 
stantive case  which  I  wish  to  make. 

I  do  not  like  to  pin  medals  on  myself. 
I  could  have  made  this  motion  last  night, 
but  the  Senator  from  Kansas  was  not 
present  on  the  fioor.  I  therefore  with- 
held the  motion  until  today,  when  he 
could  be  present.  I  therefore  extended 
a  very  proper  courtesy  to  him,  which 
through  lack  of  communication,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another,  was  not  extended 
to  me.  But  this  is  only  what  one  should 
do. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  be  clear  with  regard  to  what 
took  place  yesterday  when  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  suggested  his  amendment. 
Realizing  that  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill  was  ready  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, I  suggested  a  modification,  which 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  his  usual, 
gracious  way,  agreed  to  accept.  As  the 
matter  stands  now,  fish  flour,  or  high 
protein  concentrate.  Is  included  if  It  is 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration as  an  edible  product.  That 
quallflcation  is  made. 

The  Record  ought  to  show  what  took 
place  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  Is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  feels  that  that  qualification 
ought  not  to  be  required.  I  realize  that 
is  the  way  he  feels.  But  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord ought  to  show  what  was  accom- 
plished in  his  absence. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  stated  is  correct. 
The  pomt  is  that  as  long  as  George  P. 
Larrick  Is  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  high  protein  concen- 
trate— alias  fish  flour — will  probably 
never  be  ruled  as  being  acceptable  for 
human  consumption,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  approved  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  this 
question  arose  last  night,  it  came  up  very 
suddenly,  because  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  had  asked  for 
a  roUcall  and  was  about  to  make  an 
extended  speech.  Then  he  agreed  to 
modify  his  amendment.  That  left  the 
committee  amendment  open  to  further 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] offered  his  amendment,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  accepted, 
and  the  whole  matter  took  less  than 
5  minutes. 

I  personally  looked  for  the  Senator 
from  Ilimois.  There  was  not  time  to 
bring  him  to  the  floor.  I  knew  he  was 
not  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  do  It  imder  the 
circumstances. 

I  make  this  statement  in  fairness  to 
Senators  like  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
other  Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  blaming  anyone. 
I  am  only  explaining  how  it  happened 
that  I  did  not  make  a  protest  at  the 
time.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  because  I 
was  not  notified  as  to  what  was  coming 
up.  I  am  trying  to  play  fair  with  my 
opponents.  I  tried  to  play  fair  by  not 
making  a  motion  to  reconsider  last  night. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  should  be  said,  in 
fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  realized  the  great  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  subject,  that 
he  did  not  at  the  time,  immediately  after 
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the  modified  amendment  was  accepted, 
follow  the  usual  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, which,  as  I  understand,  would 
have  foreclosed  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois from  doing  that  which  he  is  now 
doing.  That.  I  am  sure,  was  in  defer- 
ence to  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  want  to  be  heard  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  try  to  treat  each 
other  as  gentlemen.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  notified.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  further  amend- 
ment he  offered,  which  prevented  it  from 
being  an  outright  disqualification.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  that.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 
by  making  a  motion  to  reconsider,  which 
would  have  been  immediately  defeated. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it.  I  hope, 
when  I  make  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
it  will  be  adopted. 

I  hope  my  friend  will  not  make  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  but  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
because  a  motion  to  table  would  require 
three  steps  rather  than  two,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  up  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  unduly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Two  or  three 
comments  should  be  made.  Some  have 
been  mentioned  already. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  stated  on  the 
fioor  that  those  of  us  from  farm  States 
should  have  sympathy  with  those  from 
other  areas,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  fish  and  the  amendment  imder  dis- 
cussion. 

Last  night  I  stated  that  I  supported 
the  amendment.  I  think  I  can  state 
frankly  that  if  in  committee  I  had  op- 
posed the  amendment.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  been  in  the  bill.  I  did  not  oppose 
it.  I  do  not  oppose  it  now.  I  had  one 
consideration  in  mind  last  night,  and 
that  is  In  regard  to  the  amendment 
which  I  submitted,  which  I  think  is  a 
fair  amendment. 

Why  should  we  urge  people  who  are 
hungry  and  starving  to  eat  a  product 
that  our  own  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion does  not  approve  for  use  in  our  own 
country? 

In  the  second  place,  I  used  the  term 
"flsh  fiour."  I  got  that  term  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  did  not  pick  it 
out  myself.  I  have  been  hearing  th^ 
term  "protein  concentrate."  But  it  is 
still  the  same  product.  Call  it  by  any 
other  name,  it  is  still  fish  flour.  That  is 
what  they  have  been  trying  to  sell  it  as 
for  years,  and  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  doing  it. 

Last  night  I  did  not  know  this  amend- 
ment was  to  be  called  up.  I  did  not  call 
it  up.  I  did  not  have  a  written  amend- 
ment, but  when  the  amendment  was 
called  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
then  or  never.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
offered  the  language  statmg  that  the  sale 
of  products  under  Public  Law  480  should 
not  contain  flsh  flour  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. It  is  that  simple.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  made  his  sug- 
gestion, I  had  no  objection.    I  would  not 
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oppose  the  sale  of  food  to  foreign  lands 
for  the  use  of  hungry  people  If  such  food 
were  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
place  greater  trust  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  than  he  does  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
but  our  Nation  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
many  years.  The  Administration  has 
rendered  great  service  to  the  country.  I 
could  mention  many  products  from 
which  the  Administration  has  protected 
our  people. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  what 
a  great  product  it  is.  What  is  this  prod- 
uct?   Let  me  read  what  it  is. 

This  product  would  be  made  by  grind- 
ing whole  nsh  of  any  variety,  including 
scavenger  flsh  and  other  fish  not  com- 
monly considered  edible,  taken  from 
oceans,  inland  waterways,  swamps,  and 
other  sources,  and  would  include  every- 
thing in  and  on  the  flsh— head,  eyes, 
scales,  fins,  intestines,  contents  of  in- 
testines, worms,  and  parasites.  Thus,  the 
product  would  consist  In  part  of  "filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed"  substances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Stin,  we  would  want  to  grind  up  that 
product,  call  it  flsh  flour,  and  force  It 
on  hungry  people  in  other  lands.  I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a 
statement  about  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  consistently  taken  the  position, 
which  the  courts  have  consistently  up- 
held, that  an  article  of  food  containing 
such  substances  is  adulterated.  Fbr 
example,  the  courts  have  held  that  flsh 
containing  parasitic  worms,  butter  con- 
taining rodent  hair,  flies,  feather  parts, 
or  insect  fllth,  flour  or  sugar  or  bread 
containing  rodent  hairs,  rodent  excreta, 
or  insect  fragments,  and  tomato  paste 
containing  com  ear  worms  and  their 
excreta,  were  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

This  is  not  something  new.  I  do  not 
want  to  stand  here  today  and  permit 
an  amendment  to  the  language  that 
would  permit  exportation  of  items  that 
are  considered  not  to  be  fit  for  human 
consumption  in  this  country.  I  have  no 
objection  to  selling  them  all  kinds  of 
flsh. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  par- 
ticular .subject.  I  think  he  wlU  agree  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the 
committee  had  In  mind.    I  read: 

There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
govemmenU  hare  asked  for  canned  fish 
products  under  the  food-far-peace  program 
to  supply  protein  deflclenclea. 

To  the  Senator  from  South  EJakota.  I 
say  that  fish  is  a  great  protein  food.  I 
have  no  objection  to  our  selling  It.  The 
Senator  pointed  to  the  need  for  it  in 
certain  countries,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  need  for  fish  fiour  made  as  I 
have  described  it.  That  is  the  basis  for 
my  objection. 


I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 
This  amendment  will  make  It  poaslble  to 
meet  these  requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery 
products  may  be  In  surplus.  Ths  amend- 
ment wUI  put  flsh  on  the  same  basis  as  frosen 
beef,  canned  pork,  canned  hams,  variety 
meats,  and  fruit. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  said 
that  this  product  was  not  in  surplus,  but 
it  could  be  made  a  surplus  product.  That 
is  not  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  purpose  of  that  law  is  to  take  com- 
modities which  are  already  in  siu-plus  and 
dispose  of  them,  and  not  try  to  produce 
otiiers. 

As  I  have  read  from  the  report: 

The  amendment  wlU  put  flsh  on  the  same 

basis  as  froeen  beef,  canned  pork,  canned 

hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  flsh  peo- 
ple can  ask  for  any  more  than  that. 
They  are  on  the  same  basis.  Yet  they 
come  to  us  and  seek  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  place  on  sale  under  Public 
Law  480  a  product  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Whenever  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  approves  It.  and  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  of  course  it  will 
be  sold.    I  am  on  sound  ground. 

I  was  generous  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
mentioned.  I  could  have  prevented  this 
debate,  and  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
thing  for  me  to  do.  All  I  would  have  had 
to  do  would  be  to  make  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  adopted.  Then  the  Senator  would 
have  been  finished.  I  did  not  want  to  do 
that.  I  wanted  him  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  he  is  doing  now.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  shut  him  off  now.  He 
can  use  all  afternoon  to  discuss  this 
amendment.  Pliudly  I  will  make  my 
motion  to  lay  his  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  made  my  motion.  I  appreciate 
the  generous  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kansas.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  even-tempered  men  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  delight  to  all  of  us.  He 
mentioned  the  opinion  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  signed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Seitz, 
the  President,  under  date  of  November  6, 
1962,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  considered  this  product. 
They  were  asked  this  question:  "Can  a 
wholesome,  safe,  nutritious  product  be 
made  from  whole  flsh?" 
The  report  states: 

The  committee  concluded  that  a  whole- 
some, safe,  and  nutritious  product  can  be 
made  from  the  whole  flsh.  The  committee 
accepted  the  definlUon  of  "a  wholesome 
product"  to  be  a  product  which  Is  healthful 
and  promotes  physical  well-being.  Products 
are  currently  available,  produced  In  the  lab- 
oratory or  In  pUot  plants,  which  have  been 
Bhown  to  be  safe  and  nutritious  In  animal 
feeding  studies.  In  these  studies,  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  flsh  protein  concentrates 
has  been  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  or  better 
than  casein.  Information  Is  also  available 
that  such  concentrates  have  been  uUUzed  In 
human  population  studies  and  found  to  be 
acceptable. 

Pn^Jerly  processed,  all  portions  of  the  flsh 
can  contribute  to  the  nutritional  value  of 
a  product. 


I  fear  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  under  the  infiuence  of  many 
forces.  One  of  them  is  the  group  of  big 
millers  and  the  wheat  interests,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  record  in  the  late  1940's. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  turn  up  their 
noses  at  this  wholesome,  safe  and  nutri- 
tious product,  they  have  passed  these 
articles,  which  I  exhibited  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago,  and  some 
of  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 

THE  ABSTJBO   APPBOVALS  OF   THS  POOD  AND   DRUG 
ASMIN  LSTRATION 

Here  is  a  chocolate  covered  menagerie 
of  ants,  baby  bees,  caterpillars,  and 
grasshoppers.  If  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  such  faith  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  I  will  give  him  some 
chocolate  covered  grasshoppers.  If  he 
does  not  like  that.  I  have  here  a  chocolate 
covered  ant.  These  are  products  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
approved.  They  say  they  are  all  right, 
but  they  will  not  let  a  wholesome,  sani- 
tary, nutritious,  high  protein  flsh  con- 
centrate be  sold. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  take 
some  of  these,  or  will  any  other  residents 
in  the  Wheat  Belt  turn  up  their  noses 
at  a  high  protein  flsh  concentrate?  I 
have  some  fried  grasshoppers,  if  he  would 
prefer  those. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  chocolate-covered  elephants? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No:  they  are  too 
large.*  The  Senator  from  Kansas  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  roaches  in  food.  I  have  here  some 
dried  fish  which  contain  several  roaches, 
clearly  visible.  They  are  used  as  an  at- 
traction. If  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  consvime  these  roaches, 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  I  will  place  them 
on  his  desk. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  WUI  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  receipt 
of  all  these  splendid  articles  which  have 
been  approved,  as  the  Senator  says,  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
I  understand  consists  of  the  upper  intel- 
ligentsia of  the  country,  not  of  the  com- 
mon people.  It  has  never  reached  down 
that  far. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  the  NaUonal 
Academy  has  not  approved  those  articles: 
it  has  been  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration which  has  done  that.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  approved 
the  high  protein  fish  concentrates. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  comes  from  a  great  wheat 
State.  Let  me  offer  him  some  chocolate- 
covered  ants.  If  he  does  not  like  them, 
I  can  offer  him  some  fried  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  I 
wish  the  wheat  industry  and  the  milling 
industry  had  such  great  influence  with 
the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration,  as 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  thinks.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
clamped  down  on  the  wheat  pe<H>le.  to 
the  extent  of  making   it  necessary  to 
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remodel  most  of  its  granaries  and  ware- 
houses. 

Mr.  DOUOIAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  that  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  diminish  the  amount  of  droppings 
of  rats? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  They 
have  had  to  remodel  most  of  the  ware- 
houses and  granaries,  and  regulations 
have  been  tightened  to  the  point  that  if 
a  mouse  runs  across  a  bin  of  wheat,  the 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  disqualified. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  must  leave  some- 
thing substantial  behind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Just 
occasionally.  The  Senator,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  effect  is  proposing  that  we  take 
the  whole  mouse  and  make  fiour  out 

of  it.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  IDinois  is  a  fighter.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  great  crusader. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  worker  in 
good  causes.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  say  it  since  the  Senate  knows 
it  and  the  whole  country  knows  it.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  am  on  his  side  in 
this  controversy  regarding  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  decision.  We  had 
a  conversation  on  the  same  subject  the 
other  day.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  a  much  more  imposing  array  of  ex- 
hibits than  he  has  at  the  present  time. 
I  see  that  the  exhibits  are  all  here 
again,  produced  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. They  did  not  appear  very  tasty 
at  that  time.  The  Senator  also  had  some 
fish  flour,  or  flsh  protein  concentrate, 
and  he  offered  me  some.  I  expressed  a 
willingness  to  eat  the  flour,  but  resolute- 
ly refused  to  be  enticed  by  his  repeated 
offer  of  chocolate-covered  bees  or  choc- 
olate-covered ants,  or  even  fried  silk- 
worms. Dried  flsh,  liberally  adorned 
with  cockroaches  which  had  perished  in 
the  package,  was  not  at  all  appealing. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  him  and 
for  him  and  under  him  in  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  persuade,  by  whatever 
means  possible,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  permit  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate to  be  sold  domestically.  There 
is  nothing  offensive  about  this  product. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  would 
furnish  a  wonderful  protein  source  for 
people.  Not  all  Americans  have  enough 
protein,  but  that  is  especially  true  of  peo- 
ple in  the  imderdeveloped  countries. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts fMr.  Saltohstall]  told  us  yester- 
day afternoon  that  court  action  or  con- 
gressional action  must  be  taken  to  bring 
about  and  effectuate  this  change.  If 
congressional  action  will  do  it,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  am  with 
him.  I  will  join  him  in  any  way  possible 
to  bring  this  change  about,  because  It 
seems  to  me  it  makes  commonsense  to  do 
so. 

However,  another  consideration  Is  in- 
volved by  way  of  the  basic  amendment. 
I  was  Its  architect.  Now  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  add  another  room  to  the 
architectural  design.  I  am  obliged  to 
say.  in  a  pragmatic  way.  that  not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  the  whole  house  col- 
lapse in  this  effort.  I  say  that  with  all 
deference  and  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  The  fact 
is    that    this    amendment   was    offered 
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originally  to  and  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  was  an  appropriate 
and  Justiflable  means  of  disposing  of  sur- 
plus stocks  of  flsh.  We  have  heretofore 
submitted  for  the  beneflt  of  the  commit- 
tee and  have  submitted  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  Senate  examples  of  how  these  sur- 
pluses haxe  existed,  not  always,  but  from 
time  to  time,  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Pell].  These  surpluses  have 
been  foimd  off  the  New  England  coast. 
They  include  sardines,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
knows  so  well,  and  other  kinds  of  flsh. 
Surpluses  have  likewise  occurred  on  the 
gxilf  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Since  the  basic  amendment  provides 
that,  xmder  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
none  of  the  appropriations  heretofore 
made  available,  or  to  be  made  available 
during  calendar  year  1965,  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment— that  is  to  say  those  provisions  re- 
lating to  title  I  under  the  basic  amend- 
ment, the  one  that  was  adopted  yester- 
day— I  think  we  could  well  devote  our 
collective  efforts — including  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — ^to  working  dur- 
ing the  next  year  aggressively,  vigorous- 
ly, and  I  hope  successfully,  so  that  with- 
out any  debate,  vrithout  any  arg\mient, 
without  any  controversy,  the  flsh  protein 
concentrate  then  could  be  used  for  this 
program. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  there  Is 
no  surplus  of  flsh  flour.  I  should  not 
have  used  that  expression;  I  should  have 
said  "flsh  protein  concentrate."  I  have 
no  doubt  there  could  be  built  up  shortly 
a  supply  of  such  concentrate.  My  under- 
standing is  that  some  amounts  have  been 
sent  overseas  for  testing  purposes,  and 
that  there  Is  some  sale  for  use  as  high- 
quality  animal  feed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  products  would  not  be 
desirable  for  himian  beings. 

This  is  a  testing  stage,  more  or  less. 
The  flsh  from  which  this  product  is  made 
are  edible  fish — edible  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  What  is  wrong  with  eating 
this  product,  when  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  allows  us  to  eat  sardines? 

But  I  believe  that  even  if  the  language 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate  based 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson],  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  prevails  just  as  it  is,  that 
does  not  mean,  cannot  mean,  and  should 
not  mean  that  at  an  early  date  an  addi- 
tion to  that  program,  in  the  form  of  flsh 
protein  concentrate  will  be  barred. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  because  I  think 
the  Record  ought  to  be  corrected  in  one 
respect,  or  at  least  clarifled. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  until  such  time  as  this 
product  Is  approved  by  the  Food  ai>d 
Drug  Administration  and  made  eligible 
for  American  consumption.  He  is  not 
disposed  to  allow  to  be  sold  abroad,  even 
If  foreigners  want  to  buy  it,  a  product 


that  the  American  public  cannot  eat. 
What  is  the  Senator's  contra  argument? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Whose  argxmient? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  rebuttal  is  to  that  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  I  made  my 
rebuttal.  In  the  flrst  place,  Mr.  Larrick 
is  completely  wrong.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  I  have  read,  has 
declared  high-protein  flsh  concentrate  to 
be  wholesome,  safe,  and  nutritious. 
This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Lar- 
rick is  wrong.  But  out  of  his  stubborn- 
ness, he  has  made  an  administrative 
ruling  that  high-protein  flsh  concen- 
trate is  unflt  for  human  consumption. 
Even  though  he  has  not  barred  it  from 
foreign  use,  he  has  declaied  it  imfit  for 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  srield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  srield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
he  has  declared  it  imfit  for  domestic 
consumption  strictly  on  esthetic  grounds, 
and  not  on  the  grounds  of  nutrition, 
safety,  and  economic  benefit? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Larrick  said  it  raises  in  the 
minds  of  people  unestheUc  thoughts  be- 
cause the  whole  fish  is  used,  including 
the  intestines  and  the  head,  although 
there  has  been  compression,  washing  In 
many  solutions  of  water  and  many  solu- 
tions of  alcohol,  baking,  complete  sterli- 
zation,  and  removal  of  bacteria  that 
might  have  been  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  this 
gentleman  permits  the  sale  of  oysters 
with  their  intestinal  tracts,  and  of  clams. 
ot  snails,  and  many  other  creatures  that 
have  Intestinal  tracts.  He  raises  no  es- 
thetic objection  to  them. 

First,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  were  eliminated.  mwI 
we  returned  to  the  basic  amendment  or 
to  the  basic  Bartlett  provision,  as  in- 
terpreted on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  we 
would  put  pressure  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  include  the 
product  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Also,  once  the  product  was  used 
abroad,  there  would  be  increasing  pres- 
sure on  Mr.  Larrick  to  change  his  ruling 
at  home.  Many  people  at  home,  as  well, 
need  this  food.  Not  only  is  it  the  most 
available  source  of  cheap  protein,  as  the 
former  Director  of  the  food-for-peaoe 
program,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN],  has  testified,  but  it  affords  the  next 
big  market  for  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  new  product,  one 
which  can  spell  the  difference  between 
depression  and  prosperity  for  the  fishing 
industry,  because  it  gets  away  from  the 
difficulties  of  refrigeration  in  preserving 
flsh.  The  fish  can  be  processed  quickly 
and  made  into  fish  flour,  and  the  fish 
flour  will  keep  forever. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  protein  con- 
centrate. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Excuse  me;  I  some- 
times fall  into  that  error. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Do  I  correctly  under- 
staiul  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  re- 
solve his  argiunent  to  this:  That  even 
though  the  product  cannot  be  used  for 
human    consumpUon    In    tlM    United 
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states,  because  it  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
esthetic  reasons,  there  is  no  reason  why 
foreign  governments  which  desire  to  buy 
It.  knowing  what  the  product  is,  but  who 
nevertheless  wish  to  buy  it  because  it 
conforms  with  their  eating  habits,  should 
be  barred  from  buying  it  under  Public 
Law  480? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  do  not  develop 
fish  concentrate,  it  will  be  developed  by 
other  countries.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  from  The  Pish  Boat  for  July 
1962,  which  describes  how  this  product 
is  being  produced  in  Norway.  If  we  hold 
off  producing  it.  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries will  come  in  and  take  this  market 
away  from  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  3deld? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  in  jrlelding  to  me. 
Without  prolonging  this  discussion,  let 
me  point  out  that  yesterday  I  stated  my 
reasons  quite  fully.     My  statement  ap- 
pears on  page  21778  of  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated 
quite  accurately  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  has  given  nsh  protein 
a  clean  bill  of  health. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  is  spending  approximately  $300,- 
000  on  a  program  of  acceptability  test- 
ing and  development  of  the  commercial 
production  of  fish  flour  in  Peru,  to  which 
It  is  contributing  $300,000  during  the 
next  3  years,  and  also  that  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Plsherles  is  continuing  Its 
research  on  flsh,  under  funds  appro- 
priated last  year. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  indi- 
cated that  at  the  present  time  It  will 
not  approve  the  sale  in  the  United  States 
of  flsh  protein. 

I  agree  with  Senators  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  fish  protein  put  on  the  mar- 
ket; but  I  point  out  that  the  important 
thing  Is  to  have  put  under  chapter  4  of 
Public  Law  480,  for  the  first  time,  do- 
mestically produced  flsh  products.  That 
Is  why  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  modified  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]— because  I  believe 
that  under  that  amendment,  as  modified 
flsh  products  will  be  included  under 
chapter  4  of  Public  Law  480;  and  It  is 
Important  that  that  be  done  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  criticize  any  Senator  who  voted  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  the  Carlson  amend- 
ment. By  reading  between  the  lines  of 
the  statements  which  were  made,  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts now  says  is  accurate.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  those  who  represent  the 
wheat  farmers  would  vote  to  kill  the 
entire  amendment  if  flsh  concentrate 
and  flsh  flour  were  not  excluded.  Per- 
haps the  dairy  industry  has  joined  In  as 
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well.  But  I  do  not  criticize  Senators  for 
participating  in  the  agreement  which 
was  reached.  I  was  not  a  party  to  it,  and 
I  think  ultimately  it  would  be  adverse  to 
the  public  health  of  the  world  and  also 
to  the  Interests  of  the  Seaboard  States 
and  the  Great  Lakes  States.  The  Great 
Lakes  States  also  produce  flsh,  and  they 
have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  rulings 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
Regardless  of  whether  those  rulings 
are  good  or  bad,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  this  subject;  I  wish 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  with  Its  work 
on  the  pending  bill. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  would 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Then  we 
could  proceed,  and  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  then  have  the  Senate  go 
through  the  tedious  process  of  acting  on 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table;  and  then,  if 
we  should  win  In  that  connection,  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  modified  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  then  a  motion  to  include  certain 
words  in  the  bill. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Christian  charity 
and  amiability  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  which  are  so  thoroughly  parts 
of  his  splendid  character,  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  waiting  for  an 
offer  from  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  will  not  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 
thought  I  was  most  generous  yesterday 
evening  when  I  tried  to  help  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  flsh 
under  Public  Law  480  by  agreeing  to  go 
along  with  the  provision  that  flsh  flour, 
which  has  not  been  approved  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  be  eliminated  from  this 
part  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  my  modifled 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered; and  then  I  shall  move  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodcl 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 
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Gruenlng 

Harx    \ 

Hill      1 

Hollands, 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Morse 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Talmadge 

WUllanis.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DERl.  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  dis- 
patched forthwith  speedily— quickly— to 
bring  in  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Al- 
lott.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virgi- 
nia, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Mechem.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Is  a  quorum  present? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider which  I  entered  last  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson),  as  modified,  page  53, 
line  20,  of  the  committee  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 

I  hope  that  if  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  is  made,  all  Sena- 
tors in  favor  of  Improving  the  nutrition 
of  the  people  of  the  world  and  developing 
new  markets  for  American  fisheries  will 
vote  "no." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ5.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ATTENDANCE    AT    NATO    CONFER- 
ENCE BY  WIVES  OF  SENATORS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ha\  e  been  reading  on  the  news  ticker  a 
story   to  the  effect  that  two  wives  of 
Senators  have  been  mentioned  as  ac- 
companying the  House  delegation  to  the 
NATO     Conference     some     days     ago. 
There  have  been  some  questions  raised 
about  those  wives  going,  and  I  wish  to 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  Record,  that  they  went  in  good  faith. 
Their  husbands  and  other  Members  of 
-the  Senate  had  been  appointed  by  this 
body  to  represent  the  Senate  at  the  an- 
nual NATO  Conference,  and  at  my  re- 
quest every  single  one  of  those  Senate 
Members  stayed  here  to  be  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill.    They  stayed  here  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  them,  in  light  of  the  directions 
laid  down  by  this  body,  to  attend  that 
most  important  Conference;  but,  because 
of   the   developments  over   which  they 
had  no  control  whatsoever,  and  because 
I   requested   them   to   stay   here,   they 
did  so. 

I  believe  that  Instead  of  fault  being 
found  with  the  wives  of  these  Senators, 
who  went  to  the  Conference  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  their  hiisbands  would  Join 
them  shortly,  as  they  had  every  right  to 
anticipate,  we  should  give  a  great  deal 
of  ci'edit  to  Senators  who  remained  be- 
hind, who  missed  a  most  important  con- 
ference, and  who  attended  to  their  pri- 
mary duty  on  the  floor. 

And  by  the  same  taken.  I  think  these 
two  ladies  deserve  some  credit  instead  of 
carping  criticism.  In  the  clrctmistances 
they  were  cast  in  the  role  of  unofficial 
representatives  of  the  Nation,  as  are  For- 
eign Service  wives  or  military  wives  or 
Cabinet  wives  or  any  other  wives  of  of- 
ficials of  this  Government  who  happen 
to  be  abroad.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
two  ladies  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
most  commendable  and  exemplary  man- 
ner. 

Furthermore,  may  I  say.  if  my  under- 
standing Is  correct,  that  the  two  ladies 
who  did  go  usually  travel  in  separate 
Planes  from  their  husbands,  because  of 
the  safety  factor  involved,  for  their  chil- 
dren—a practice  which  my  wife  and  I 
followed  until  our  own  daughter  was  18 
years  of  age. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  fact  would 
also  be  set  out  on  the  Record;  I  suppose 
It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  petty 


recrimination  and  speculation  which 
seems  to  be  so  rampant  would  stop,  and 
that  due  recognition  would  be  given  to 
the  facts  as  they  are  rather  than  to  wild 
speculation,  which  seems  to  be  so  much 
the  mood  of  the  moment. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  page  52, 
line  14.  of  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$676,000,000" 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$655,- 
000.000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
discuss  the  amendment  shortly.  Some 
discussions  will  be  held  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
while  I  speak  briefly  on  another  matter. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  strike  $20 
million  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more 
about  It  until  the  discussions  off  the 
floor  have  been  concluded. 

Following  action  on  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  two  or  three 
amendments  to  offer.  If  we  are  success- 
ful In  reaching  an  agreement  on  this  $20 
million  saving— and  I  shall  show  later 
that  the  $20  million  saving  is  reasonable 
and  fair — and  we  can  make  the  saving, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  not  offer 
any  further  money  cut  amendments,  and 
the  bill  might  reach  the  stage  of  a  third 
reading  before  the  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening. 

I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to  make 
a  record  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
the  amendment  that  was  agreed  to,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
modifled  in  conferences  among  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
myself.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  that  has  been 
adopted  during  all  this  debate.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  it  is  not  now  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
is  not  fully  ctnnprehended  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  great  concern  in  mtmy  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  concerning  certain 
types  of  military  aid.  This  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars.  If  we  could  evaluate  good  will, 
it  Is  worth  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  American  good  will  in  Latin 
America,  because  it  will  come  as  a  great 
relief  to  many  of  our  best  friends  in 
high  government  positions  in  many 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

Part  of  the  adjustment  that  was  made, 
in  agreeing  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  was  that  I  would 
not  press  a  money  cut  amendment  for 
A  $l6  million  cut  in  the  military  aid  pro- 


gram in  Latin  America.  I  was  glad  to 
agree  to  that  I  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  would  have  been  on  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  believe  it  had  a  very  good 
prospect  of  being  approved.  It  should 
have  been  approved  on  its  merits.  But. 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  important  that 
the  record  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  con- 
tain this  discussion  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  as  a  result  of  the  types  of  mili- 
tary aid  which  we  have  been  giving. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  I  attended 
the  inaugiuation  of  the  new  President 
of  Peru.  I  witnessed  a  military  parade 
that  included  about  40  American  Sher- 
man tanks  furnished  to  Peru  by  the 
United  States  through  military  assist- 
ance. What  useful  purpose  those  tanks 
could  possibly  serve  in  Peru  escapes  my 
imagination. 

The  purpose  they  do  serve  in  Peru 
and  elsewhere  on  that  continent  is  to 
pose  a  constant  and  continual  threat  to 
the  civilian  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries. They  are  the  gun  at  the  head  of 
every  elected  President  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— a  gun  that  we  have  manufactured 
and  furnished  free  of  charge.  All  too 
often,  these  weapons  have  been  used  to 
thwart  and  overturn  the  govemments 
that  have  been  seddng  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which,  of  course,  we  are  also  financing. 
When  I  say  "gim"  I  mean  heavy  equip- 
ment like  tanks  and  jet  aircraft.  The 
kinds  of  guns  that  the  armed  services 
in  Latin  America  do  need  to  control 
guerrillas  and  terrorists  are  the  small 
arms  and  mobile  equipment  that  we  can 
furnish  under  a  ceUing  of  $40  million. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  military 
castes  in  some  of  these  countries  have 
become  so  arrogant  in  th^r  demands  for 
expensive  equipment,  and  have  become 
such  a  threat  to  civilian  governments  be- 
cause of  it,  that  some  governments  have 
sought  to  obtain  equally  heavy  equip- 
ment for  other  branches  of  th^r  services 
merely  to  offset  the  others.  If  one  coun- 
try has  an  air  force  whose  power  and 
prestige  have  been  elevated  with  late 
model  UJS.  jets,  then  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  government  anxious  to  bal- 
ance its  air  force  with  an  army  equipped 
with  Sherman  tanks,  and  a  Navy  equip- 
ped with  large  shlpB,  and  a  few  Jets  of 
its  own  to  keep  the  air  force  from  taking 
over.  This  kind  of  rivalry  is  going  on 
within  individual  countries.  And  it  has 
led  to  a  similar  rivalry  among  the  armed 
services  of  neighboring  countries. 

Senators  wlU  flrul  at  my  desk  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Assistant  Secretuy 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs on  June  24,  1963.  It  contains  a 
breakdown  of  the  military  aid  that  went 
to  each  country  In  Latin  America  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  Of  course,  it  is  marked  "Con- 
fidentlaL"  Therefore,  I  am  unable  to 
read  it  to  the  American  people. 

But  I  can  report  that  of  all  Nations 
in  the  hemisphere,  it  was  none  other 
than  the  Dominican  Republic  that  re- 
ceived the  most  military  aid  from  us  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  It  received 
far  more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  any 
other  country. 

What  a  harvest  we  reaped  from  that 
assistance.  What  a  harrest  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republican  reaped 
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from  it.  With  that  military  assistance, 
the  armed  services  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public slaughtered  a  free,  elected,  con- 
stitutional government. 

Look  at  the  other  figures.  If  Senators 
will  but  come  to  my  desk.  The  next 
largest  recipients  of  military  aid  from 
us.  relative  to  population,  were  Bolivia 
and  Chile.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to 
note  that  Bolivia  remains  one  of  the 
most  unstable  nations  of  the  hemisphere, 
both  economically  and  politically.  She 
is  a  recipient  of  endless  American  finan- 
cial aid.  She  is  beneficiary  of  the  Presi- 
dential contingency  fund,  for  contin- 
gencies that  plague  Bolivia  but  which  do 
not  threaten  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  She  is  the  recipient  of 
nonproject  money,  which  means  she  gets 
it  purely  for  budget  support  because  the 
Bolivian  budget  must  finance  the  na- 
tionalized tin  mines.  Because  of  the 
huge.  Inflated  payrolls  of  those  tin  mines, 
her  budget  is  grossly  out  of  balance,  and 
the  United  States  makes  up  the  dlflTer- 
ence.  Just  as  we  do  In  Turkey  with  her 
socialized  Industries. 

Yet,  becaiise  of  this  tenous  eco- 
nomic condition,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve Bolivia  is  also  threatened  by  inter- 
nal communism.  I  suggest  that  the 
revolution  that  occurred  in  Bolivia  in 
1952  was  a  revolution  of  the  extreme 
leftwing,  if  not  actually  a  Communist 
revolution.  It  was  then  that  the  tin 
mines  were  nationalized.  They  have 
served  ever  since  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
working  people  of  Bolivia,  even  though 
the  mines  do  not  support  those  payrolls. 
But  Bolivia  has  already  had  a  left- 
wing  revolution.  What  useful  purpose 
do  we  serve  in  sending  her  military  aid 
now  to  seek  to  hold  down  by  force  the 
pressures  that  the  revolution  Itself 
brought  to  Bolivia? 

The  two  nations  ranking  next  highest 
In  the  per  capita  military  aid  standings 
In  Latin  America  are  Nicaragua  and 
Haiduras,  I  need  not  remind  Senators 
what  the  military  forces  in  Honduras 
did  with  our  military  aid.  They.  too. 
murdered  an  elected  government  to  pre- 
vent an  imminent  election  from  being  held. 
After  Nicaragiia  and  Honduras,  the 
recipients  of  the  military  aid  on  a  per 
capita  basis  were  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  There  Is  another  Junta  in 
that  group — the  military  junta  of  Peru. 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador 
rank  next  in  this  list.  Guatemala  is 
still  another  example  of  a  military  coup 
which  ousted  an  elected  government. 

Senators,  Congressmen,  aU  Americans, 
must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  arming 
the  military  castes  of  Latin  America  to 
destroy  civilian  government.  How  can 
anyone  reconcile  that  with  our  own  be- 
liefs, or  with  our  objectives  in  Latin 
America? 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  it  many  times, 
and  I  shall  say  it  many  times  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill:  We  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  further  the  causes  of  Castro 
and  communism  when  we.  or  the  govern- 
ing classes  of  Latin  America,  reduce  the 
choices  of  their  people  down  to  a  choice 
between  communism  and  military  fas- 
cism. It  is  the  game  of  Castro  to  force 
this  choice  upon  the  masses  in  Latin 
America,  because  he  knows  that  even- 
tually  communism   will   triumph   over 


militaristic  fascism.  That  is  how  Castro 
himself  came  to  power.  He  knows  very 
well  that  when  any  people  are  suppressed 
in  their  political  and  economic  activities 
by  a  police  state,  backed  up  by  tanks  and 
other  weapons,  they  will  turn  to  equally 
extreme  and  violent  measures  to  throw 
off  that  suppression. 

The  Communist  cadres  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  their  greatest  opportunities  in 
those  countries  run  by  military  police 
states.  The  whole  reason  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  was  to  give  the  240 
million  people  of  the  continent  to  the 
south  of  us  a  chance  to  make  some  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  by  peaceful 
and  progressive  means.  The  military 
juntas  are  every  bit  as  much  an  enemy 
of  the  Alliance  as  are  the  Commimists. 
Neither  faction  wants  to  see  the  changes 
envisioned  by  the  Alliance  accomplished. 
Their  reasons  are  quite  diflferent:  The 
Communists  do  not  want  the  Alliance  to 
succeed  because  they  want  to  appear  to 
be  the  only  vehicle  whereby  the  people 
of  Latin  America  can  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  The  military  castes 
do  not  want  conditions  to  change  at  all. 
For  them,  the  Alliance  is  as  much  a 
threat  to  their  privileged  existence  as  are 
the  Communists. 

We  ought  to  take  notice  of  where 
large  numbers  of  the  sonS  of  the 
oligarchs  go.  They  go  into  the  military 
forces.  They  are  a  part  of  the  military 
caste  system.  The  sad  fact  is  that  large 
numbers  of  the  oligarchs  take  advantage 
of  American  foreign  aid  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. To  the  extent  that  it  does  help  in 
some  economic  conditions,  frequently 
the  chief  beneficiaries  are  the  oligarchs. 
By  and  large  they  profit  economically 
and  take  the  Increased  profits  that  come 
out  of  the  expenditures  of  American  for- 
eign aid  and  Invest  them  in  New  York 
and  Swiss  banks,  and  not  in  the  future 
economy  of  Latin  America.  But  we  are 
expected  to  pour  additional  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  into  Latin 
America  to  make  more  money  for  the 
oligarchs. 

Too  often  that  is  the  pattern,  and 
that  is  why  I  say.  most  respectfully,  to 
my  President  that  when  he  talks  in  New 
York  about  doing  something  to  help  the 
poor,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  foreign 
aid  is  not  so  used  by  the  rich  that  they 
grow  richer  and  the  poor  become  poorer. 
Indirectly,  it  is  true  it  may  help  them; 
but  the  Indirect  effects  are  unimportant. 

Indirectly,  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
and  the  wonderful  cooperation  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PiTLBRiGHTl,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  frcmi  the  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], in  modifying  the  amendment  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
whip,  are  among  the  most  Important 
things  we  have  done  In  connection  with 
the  entire  foreign  aid  program. 

By  this  amendment.  If  it  remains  in 
the  bill  when  It  is  finally  adopted  In  con- 
ference, the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  announces  that  there  will  be 
no  more  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
save  and  except  when  the  President  finds 
it  is  In  our  Interest  and  in  the  Interest 


of  the  country  concerned,  from  the 
standpoint  of  defense  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  so  reports  his  reasons  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  will  be  seen  from  several  commu- 
nications I  shall  read  shortly  from  some 
*of  our  best  friends  in  Latin  America,  it 
will  take  the  U-emble  out  of  their  knees. 
Some  of  our  »st  friends  In  high  traces 
In  Latin  America  have  been  trembling 
as  a  result  of  their  fears  concerning  what 
may  happen  to  their  governments  If 
military  juntas  decide  to  use  American 
heavy  military  equipment  to  overthrow 
their  governments,  as  has  been  done  so 
frequently  In  the  past  In  other  places. 

I  cannot  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas too  highly.  Congratulations  are 
due  them  for  writing  Into  the  bill  the 
policy  contained  In  the  amendment. 

Under  this  amendment.  If  aid  Is  neces- 
sary, and  the  President  so  finds  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  Internal  security  for 
defense  and  economic  needs,  the  amend- 
ment makes  It  possible. 

As  I  said  before,  when  we  were  trying 
to  make  an  adjustment  In  the  amend- 
ment, what  Is  needed  In  Latin  America 
Is  not  Sherman  tanks,  not  mile  upon 
mile  of  heavy  artillery  equipment,  not  jet 
planes.  What  is  needed  Is  small  arms, 
rifles,  machlneguns.  tear  gas,  and  heli- 
copters to  protect  a  country  Internally 
from  a  possible  Communist  uprising. 

That  intention  was  brought  out  as  we 
made  the  legislative  history  at  the  time 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment. 
Under  the  amendment,  aid  for  these  pur- 
poses Is  available. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  worth  much 
more  than  a  $10  million  cut  from  a  $50 
million  aid  program  as  it  came  from  the 
committee,  which  cut  I  was  about  to 
propose. 

It  is  worth  much  more  than  that  in 
the  savings  we  could  msUce.  because  psy- 
chologically It  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
Latin  America,  and  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  resulting  good  will  that 
will  come  from  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  That  Is  true  of  all  of  Latin 
America.  It  Is  not  possible  to  buy  such 
good  will.  Therefore  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  I  had  a  little  part  to  play  In 
my  conversations  with  the  leaders  and 
wltlv  the  Senator  from  Alaska  which  re- 
sulted In  the  adoption  of  the  revised 
amendment. 

The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
United  States  have  been  firm  In  cutting 
off  aid  to  Cuba  because  we  see  no  point 
in  assisting  a  government  that  is  sub- 
verting much  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
United  States,  too.  Yet  we  make  It  pos- 
sible, through  misguided  military  aid,  for 
the  oligarchies,  backed  by  the  power  of 
their  military  establishments,  to  subvert 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  amendment  to  reduce  the  celling 
on  military  aid  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
my  proposal  to  cut  off  entirely  aid  to 
Juntas  that  overthrow  elected  govern- 
ments. 

Later  this  afternoon  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  modification  of 
my  junta  amendment  with  the  approval 
of  the  administration  which,  If  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  will  have  as  helpful  an 
effect  In  regard  to  the  Junta  Issue  In 
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Latin  America  as  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  In  connection 
with  military  aid. 

By  sending  military  aid  that  cannot  be 
used  for  any  hemispheric  defense,  that 
cannot  be  used  against  any  Communist 
guerrillas  or  street  fighters,  by  sending 
military  equipment  that  only  enables  a 
military  faction  to  shoot  up  a  city  or 
bombard  a  presidential  palace  until  its 
occupant  is  killed  or  surrenders,  we  are 
undoing  with  one  hand  what  we  try  to 
build  up  in  Latin  America  with  the  other. 
It  Is  a  great  Irony  that  the  same  tax- 
payers are  paying  for  both  programs. 

In  areas  of  tax  reform,  land  reform. 
Interest  rate,  and  budget  reform,  as  in 
many  other  areas,  Latin  American  ef- 
forts to  live  up  to  the  pledges  of  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  have  fallen 
short.  Self-help  Is  proceeding  at  a  dis- 
appointingly slow  pace.  But  of  all  the 
reverses  and  failures  of  the  Alliance — 
and  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
some  of  them,  too — the  most  shattering 
and  potentially  dangerous  is  the  recent 
series  of  military  coups  d'etat  against 
legitimate  govenunents. 

The  number  of  military  or  military- 
backed  dictatorships  In  Latin  America 
has  almost  doubled  since  the  Alliance 
was  launched.  Increasing  from  four  to 
seven  in  a  little  over  2  years.  There 
have  been  four  coups  d'etat  in  1963,  In 
Ecuador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

It  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
these  military  coups  are  merely  rear- 
guard actions  of  a  dying  old  order,  but 
it  may  on  the  contrary  be  that  they  are 
profound  political  retrogressions  from 
the  principles  of  Punta  del  Este.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  are  seeing  the  oli- 
garchies of  Latin  America  turning  their 
backs  on  peaceful  progress,  choosing  to 
take  their  chances  on  communism  rather 
than  fulfill  the  obligations  they  under- 
took when  they  entered  into  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

At  best,  they  are  a  tactical  setback 
in  the  democratic  revolution  of  Latin 
America;  at  worst,  they  will  destroy  the 
Alliance  and  serve  final  notice  upon  the 
great  booming  masses  of  Its  people  that 
they  are  reduced  to  the  alternatives  of 
communism  or  military  fascism. 

The  United  States,  too.  must  make  up 
Its  mind  what  It  really  wants  to  accom- 
plish in  Latin  America.  We,  too,  must 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to  base  our 
poUcy  on  the  assumption  that  Is  wide- 
spread In  many  parts  of  this  country, 
including  very  high  places  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense,  that  Latin 
people  are  incapable  of  self-government. 
It  is  a  widespread  assumption  that  they 
are  not  now  and  probably  will  never  be 
good  for  anything  but  military  rule, 
autocratic  rule,  the  kind  of  government 
that  directs  their  lives  from  above  and 
tells  them  what  to  do  economically, 
politically,  and  socially.  

I  have  heard  variations  on  that  line 
many  times.  I  have  heard  men  experi- 
enced In  international  affairs  shrug  at 
the  problems  of  Latin  America,  and  tell 
me  that  they  never  have  had  a  legal  sys- 
tem or  a  social  or  economic  system  that 
would  permit  the  kind  of  peaceful  prog- 
ress envisioned  by  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   I  have  been  told,  "People  have  al- 


ways lived  imder  military  dictatorships 
In  Latin  America  and  they  always  will. 
They  don't  know  how  to  govern  them- 
selves any  other  way." 

That  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  Castro 
likes  to  hear  from  us.  That  Is  the  kind 
of  policy  he  likes  to  have  us  follow,  too. 
And  we  do  follow  it  when  we  go  on  build- 
ing up  military  factions  there  with  our 
free  military  equipment,  and  when  we 
go  on  doing  business  as  usual  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  military 
juntas. 

I  am  not  asking  Senators  to  Inter- 
fere with  what  kind  of  governments 
these  people  choose  for  themselves.  I 
am  not  advancing  tmy  policy  of  inter- 
vention in  how  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  governed.  But  I  am  saying 
that  we  have  the  duty  to  decide  how 
American  money  shall  be  spent  down 
there,  and  for  what  purix>ses.  Cutting 
off  aid  to  a  junta  is  not  U.S.  interven- 
tion. Reducing  somewhat  our  level  of 
military  aid  Is  not  intervention.  Aiding 
nations  that  want  to  help  themselves  and 
help  advance  the  living  conditions  of 
their  people  through  democratic  institu- 
tions is  not  dictation  to  them.  It  Is  not 
an  effort  to  force  Anglo-Saxon  Institu- 
tions upon  Latin  peoples,  as  some  of  us 
are  accused  of  doing. 

What  I  am  calling  for  is  a  policy  of 
pragmatism.  I  believe  the  evidence  of 
recent  history  in  Latin  America  is  very 
clear,  and  that  it  comr>els  us  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  putting  American 
taxpayers'  money  into  Latin  American 
military  machines  and  Into  the  perpetu- 
ation of  oligarchies  is  pure  waste.  If 
we  go  on  doing  it,  communism  will  sweep 
the  hemisphere,  anyway.  We  cannot 
build  a  barrier  to  communism  in  Latin 
America  with  nothing  but  American  dol- 
lars. Neither  can  we  build  it  with  tanks 
and  jet  aircraft.  We  can  only  build  that 
barrier  with  the  institutions  that  the 
people  there  must  erect  themselves.  AU 
we  can  do  is  contribute  a  little  of  the 
capital  it  takes,  and  not  very  much  of 
that. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
eliminates  any  necessity  for  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  seek  to  cut  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  from  military  aid  for 
Latin  America,  now  gives  us  a  new  op- 
portvmity,  a  changed  opportunity,  and 
gives  to  free  nations  in  Latin  America 
a  different  opportunity,  too,  because  we 
say,  "We  will  help  you  in  the  face  of  any 
threat  to  your  Internal  security  from  the 
standpoint  of  Commimist  coups,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Communist  take- 
over which  seeks  to  destroy  a  free  gov- 
ernment, but  we  are  not  going  to  damage 
you,  and  we  are  not  going  to  wesJcen  you; 
we  are  not  going  to  put  you  In  danger 
from  a  threat  by  giving  the  other  kind  of 
military  aid  that  we  have  been  giving 
for  so  long,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
a  military  coup  to  build  itself  up  and 
threaten  the  survival  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  free  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  In  Latin  America.  Sometime  ago, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  stated  clearly  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  would  not  l>e  built 
In  a  few  years — and  it  will  not  be  if  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  grows  into  the  fru- 


ition of  which  It  Is  capable.  However.  If 
we  kill  it  before  it  starts  to  bud;  if  we 
discourage  the  people  of  Latin  America 
before  the  Alliance  for  Progress  blos- 
soms, we  shall  lose  Latin  America,  so 
far  as  having  an  effective  ally  Is  con- 
cerned. We  will  then  be  confronted  with 
a  conflict  between  military  fascism  and 
revolutionary  communism  in  Latin 
America. 

I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the 
happenings  In  Latin  America  among 
some  of  our  so-called  friends,  such  as 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Brazil  Plan 
for  Alliance  Is  Rejected  at  Parley,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  today,  November  14.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brazil  Plan  fob  Aluancx  Is  Rbjictid  at 
Paklkt 

SAo  Paulo,  Brazil,  November  14. — A  UJ8.- 
backed  propoeal  to  give  Latin  Americans 
greater  responslbUlty  in  direction  of  the 
AUlance  for  Progreas  apparently  faced 
smoother  sailing  today  after  general  rejec- 
tion of  a  Brazilian  plan  to  bring  In  as  many 
European  contributors  as  poaslble,  including 
even  the  Communist  bloc. 

Diplomats  said  the  Brazilian  proposal  won 
only  Bolivia's  support  from  among  the  20 
nations  attending  the  Inter-American  Bco- 
nomic  and  Social  Coimcll  session. 

There  was  no  official  UJ3.  comment,  but 
most  Latin  American  delegates  privately 
censured  the  proposal,  circulated  quietly 
among  delegates  to  sound  out  their  reac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  cold  reception,  the 
Brazilians  decided  not  to  submit  their  plan 
to  a  working  committee. 

AIMSD    AT    VJB.    PLAN 

The  Brazilian  propoeal  apparently  was  In- 
tended to  torpedo  the  U.S. -backed  plan 
to  create  a  seven-nation  coordinating  com- 
mittee to  pass  on  aid  projects  and  give 
Latin  Americans  more  influence  In  overall 
control  of  the  multibllllon-doUar  economic 
and  social  development  program. 

The  Brazilians  reportedly  had  still  another 
maneuvar  In  reserve.  Informants  aeid 
Brazil  has  indicated  that  If  the  seven-nation 
committee  Is  approved.  It  wUl  insist  that  the 
action  be  ratified  by  the  congress  of  each 
member  nation.  This  could  delay  formation 
of  the  committee  for  several  years. 

The  Brazilians  argued  that  the  seven- 
nation  committee  would  only  impede  the  aid 
program  by  increasing  redtape.  But  many 
delegates,  particularly  those  from  smaller 
countries,  agreed  that  Brazil's  opposition  was 
based  on  the  feeling  that  she  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  other  nations  applying 
for  aid  funds  and  that  a  mostly  Latin  Ameri- 
can committee  would  be  less  sensitive  to 
political  considerations  than  the  United 
States  has  been. 

rntX     U.S.     BACKING 

UJ3.  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  head  of  Uie  American  delegation, 
placed  VS.  support  firmly  behind  the  pro- 
posed committee  yesterday  and  said  If  the 
program  to  accelerate  Latin  Amerlcai's  eco- 
nomic growth  is  lagging,  It  Is  largely  Latm 
America's  fault. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  that  since  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  launched  27  months  ago, 
the  United  States  has  poured  out  $2.3  billion. 

"Within  Latin  America,"  he  declared, 
"there  have  also  been  delays  In  establishing 
effective  planning  machinery,  in  mobUlzlng 
domestic  resources.  In  establishing  priorities, 
and  above  all  in  the  development  of  well- 
conceived  and  technically  sound  projects." 
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Mr.  HftrrlmAn  aaid  the  Alllanoe  needs  "a 
greater  multUateralizatlon  ot  effort  and 
stTen^Uiened  poilUcal.  leadersblp."  He  said 
the  proposed  committee,  "under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  distinguished  Latin  American 
chairman,  can  and  should  glre  a  ▼igorous 
new  Impetus  to  our  cotnnoon  efforts." 

Mr.  Harrlmanl  45-znlnute  speech  was 
warmly  received,  even  by  the  chief  Brazilian 
delegate.  Finance  Minister  Carlos  Alberto 
Carvalho  Pinto. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Brazil 
Suggests  All  Nations  Join  Alliance  Oiv- 
inff."  publi&hed  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  14. 1963.  dealing  with  a  pro- 
posal invitation  to  other  nations,  pos- 
sibly even  the  Soviet  Union,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WSATTTi   STTOGZSTS    AI.T.  NATIONS  JOIN   ALLIAMCB 
OlYZMO 

8io  Paulo,  Bbaitii,  November  13. — Brazil  is 
Bounding  out  Latin  American  nations  on  a 
suggestion  to  invite  other  nations,  possibly 
even  the  Soviet  Union,  to  contribute  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Informed  sources  said 
today. 

They  said  first  reaction  was  cool  from  other 
delegations  attending  the  Inter-American 
economic  and  Social  CouncU  session  in  8&o 
Paulo. 

Many  delegates  obviously  fear  that  the 
opening  of  the  Alliance  to  those  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  endanger  U.S. 
financial  support.  The  United  States  Lb  com- 
mitted to  give  Latin  America  economic  aid 
to  the  tune  of  $10  bUllon  over  10  years. 

The  Brazilian  paper  circulating  among 
delegates  was  said  to  be  an  explanation  why 
Brazil  opposes  the  present  plan  to  create  a 
seven-man  coordinating  committee  to  spend 
Alliance  aid. 

The  sources  said  Brazil's  plan  Is  not  In  the 
form  of  a  proposed  resolution  but  merely  is 
advanced  as  a  suggestion. 

The  Idea  would  be  to  internationalize  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  now  strictly 
United  States-Latin  American  operation. 
One  highly  placed  Informant  said  the  plan 
would  c^>en  the  Alliance  to  all  comers,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  If  necessary. 

This  Is  the  BrazU  plan  as  reported:  All 
Latin  American  countries  would  contribute 
a  total  of  •!  billion  a  year  to  the  Alliance 
program:  the  United  States  would  contribute 
•1  billion:  then  other  countries  would  also 
be  Invited  to  participate. 

Last  week  at  a  meeting  of  Alliance  experts. 
Brazil  opposed  the  generally  agreed  upon 
plan  to  set  up  a  seven-nation  Inter-Amerlcan 
coordinating  committee. 

The  Brazilian  paper  now  in  circulation  is 
said  to  argue  that  the  committee  would  only 
Increase  the  redtape  and  bureaucracy  that 
Brazil  Insists  is  holding  up  the  program  now. 

Officially,  the  conference  took  no  notice  of 
the  Brazilian  proposal. 

The  Alliance  came  In  for  criticism  from 
Bolivia's  Roberto  Jordan  Pando.  who  claimed 
that  the  aid  program  was  being  bogged  down 
by  VS.  bureaucracy. 

Bolivia  also  joined  Brazil  In  opposing  the 
creation  of  the  seven-nation  Inter-Amerlcan 
Alliance  Conunlttee. 

However,  the  committee  plan  was  support- 
ed by  U.S.  DelegaUon  Chief  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man. 

He  conceded  that  no  one  is  "wholly  satis- 
fled  with  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram." but  he  said  much  more  hsu.  been  done 
than  often  Is  recognized  by  public  opinion. 

While  bMklng  the  creation  of  the  seven- 
man  Alliance  committee,  Harrlman  indicated 


that  the  United  States  would  accept  modifi- 
cations of  the  plan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
hasten  this  discussion  by  asking  unani- 
mous coivsent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 5,  1963.  from  Jose  Figueres.  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  in  support  of 
the  principle  that  I  have  upheld  in  re- 
gard to  juntas  and  military  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hakvaro  Umvzssmr, 
PACUI.TT  or  Arts  akd  Scixncxs. 
CambHdffe.  Mass.,  October  5. 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobse, 
The  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dxar  Senator  Morsx:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  Dominican  and  Hon- 
duran  crises. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  October  6,  page  1 
continued.  Tad  Szulk  says  that  the  U.S. 
military  mission  encouraged  the  coup  In 
Santo  Domingo. 

This  Is  what  Is  happening  everywhere. 
The  military  call  communism  any  social  re- 
form, and  act  independently. 

It  Is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  hesdth 
to  try  to  do  anything  wholeheartedly  until 
the  U.S.  Government  adopts  a  uniform  pol- 
icy toward  social  reform  through  elected  gov- 
ernments. 

Sincerely.  j^,  Figuxrzs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  FYan- 
cisco  J.  Orlich,  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
dealing  with  my  position  in  regard  to 
military  jimtas  and  military  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Josz,  Costa  Rica, 

October  17. 1963. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  for 
Latin   America,    U.S.    Senate,    Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
Congratulations  for  your  magnificent  stand 
against    military    coups    in    Latin    America. 
Your  fight  Is  considered  necessary  and  with 
due  respect  I  beg  you  to  maintain  the  same 
effort  until  we  can  consolidate  democratic 
regimes    In    Latin    America.      My    Foreign 
Minister  will  see   you  next  week   In  Wash- 
ington. 

Respectfully, 

Francisco  J.  Orlich. 
President  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  November  2.  1963.  I  received  the 
following  cablegram  from  three  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public : 

[Translation] 
Santo  Dominoo. 
Dominican  Republic, 

Sovember  2,  1963. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Today  Dr.  Juan  Casasnovas  Garrldo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,    was   arrested,    woiuided,    and 


beaten  by  repressive  forces.  Senator  Mella 
also  Is  under  arrest  and  treated  with  lack  of 
consideration.  Once  more  human  rights  are 
trampled  in  this  country  by  usurpers  of 
power.  Would  that  it  were  possible  that 
the  committee  over  which  you  preside  might 
Intervene  with  the  appropriate  organ  so  that 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  might  be 
sent  with  the  purpose  of  ending  the  persecu- 
tion and  outrages  agalnsV  the  citizens  and 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  people. 
Cordial  regards. 

Mora  Ovikdo, 

Senator. 

BSPINAL  HUED, 

Senator. 
Casmiro    Castro. 

Senator. 

That  letter  was  from  three  Senators 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  Senate.  A 
sordid  tale  is  told  of  the  persecutions  and 
denial  of  civil  liberties  and  human  rights 
practiced  upon  many  persons  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  a  result  of  the 
junta.  Thus  there  can  be  no  denial  of 
the  position  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  taken  In  opposition  to 
any  assistance  to  that  junta  until  con- 
stitutional government  is  returned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  with- 
out taking  the  time  to  read  it.  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  from 
Miguel  Ydigoras-Puentes.  Constitutional 
President  of  Guatemala,  dated  November 
6.  1963.  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  13,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guatemala   Upset  Seen — Ousted  Head  Be- 
lieves Opposition  Is  Rising  to  Regime 
To  the  E^orroR  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Paul 
Kermedy's  appraisal  of  the  present  political 
tragedy  of  the  Guatemalan  people,  he  de- 
serves praise  for  his  November  3  news  arti- 
cle "Guatemala  Chief  Facing  Presstire,"  for 
it  sheds  light  on  the  tragedy. 

Some  of  the  business  sector  accused  my 
administration  of  being  Inept  and  corrupt, 
as  your  correspondent  states,  but  that  was 
due  to  the  agrarian  reform,  the  first  Income 
tax  law  and  other  social  measures  adopted 
by  my  constitutional  government,  which 
greatly  affected  the  vested  Interests  of  the 
wealthy  In  Guatemala.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  Imply  that  I  was  also  a  pro-Commu- 
nist In  disguise. 

The  opposition  to  Col.  Bnrlque  Peralta 
Azurdla's  de  facto  and  dictatorial  regime  is 
certainly  growing,  as  I  predicted.  It  should 
be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that  the  despotic 
regime  never  did  enjoy  a  wide  and  deep- 
seated  popular  appeal.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  It  abolished  the  Constitution,  eliminat- 
ed Congress  and  converted  Guatemala  into  a 
police  state. 

Almost  all  political  parties,  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's article  points  out.  are  bitterly  against 
the  present  de  facto  regime,  opposing  by  all 
means  at  their  disposal  the  brutal  Internal 
policies  and  the  senseless  International  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Peralta  and  his  associates  in 
crime. 

increaseo  terrorism 
Terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare  have  in- 
creased lately.  Both  have  been  so  great.  In 
fact,  that  on  several  occasions  road  and 
other  communications  have  been  severed 
between  Guatemala  City  and  other  points 
In  the  Interior,  notably  the  northeastern 
seaboard.  Military  unrest  has  been  growing 
despite  Colonel  Peralta's  attempt  to  court 
the  affection  of  younger  military  officers  and 
more  liberal-minded  military  that  remember 
with  ahame  their  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
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Btltutlon.    This  unrest  Is  bound  to  Increase 
until   the   tyrannical  regime  Is  overthrown. 

Hundreds  of  Guatemalans  are  In  prison. 

Undoubtedly,  the  more  than  200  petition- 
ers who  signed  the  recent  political  memoran- 
dum are  extremely  brave  citizens,  who  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  It 
is  Imperative,  as  they  urge,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  de  facto  regime  with  its  military  clique, 
who  believe  that  free  institutions  always  lead 
to  chaos  and,  in  the  end,  to  conununism. 

The  only  legal  solution  Is  to  return  to 
constitutional  government,  calling  the  Vice 
President  (First  Designate)  to  rule  the  coun- 
try and  in  accordance  with  our  National  Con- 
stitution, article  166.  to  call  for  presidential 
elections  in  the  next  4  months,  supervised 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Guatemala  deserves  this  solution  in  order 
to  benefit  from  such  great  undertakings  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Miguel  Ydigoras-Fuxntes, 
Constitutional  President  o/  Guatemala. 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  6, 1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
October  5.  1963.  that  I  received  from 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes.  constitutional 
President  of  Guatemala,  in  support  of 
many  of  the  positions  I  have  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:        I 

San  Marco  Island,  Miami,  Fla., 

5  de  Octubre  de  1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon,  Chairman,  Latin 
American  Subcommittee,  the  Senate  of 
the   United  States,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Since  our  last  con- 
versation in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when 
we  exchanged  points  of  view  regarding  the 
military  coup  in  Guatemala  which  ousted  the 
legitimate  Government  I  had  the  honor  of 
presiding,  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  majority  of  Guatemalans  expressed  In 
the  free  elections  of  January  1958.  other 
military  takeovers  have  occurred  In  Latin 
America  and  the  social-political  situation  In 
Guatemala  has  gravely  deteriorated. 

My  own  struggle  against  communism  Is. 
I  believe,  well  known  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  In  Latin  America.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
recognized  by  the  political  leaders  In  yoiir 
country  and  by  many  Latin  Americans  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  government.  It  is 
stated  In  my  book:  "My  War  With  Com- 
munism." Prentice  Hall    (July   1963). 

I  say  this  because  the  American  Continent 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  repudiate  the  im- 
perialist and  aggressive  policies  and  purposes 
of  the  International  Communist  movement, 
and,  on  the  other,  condemn  In  no  uncertain 
terms  the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  the 
right  extremists,  since  they  are  intrinsically 
antagonistic  to  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  at  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  destructive  to  their  free  Institutions. 

As  it  happens  with  any  human  society,  on 
occasions  legitimate  and  democratic  govern- 
ments commit  errors  In  procedure  which, 
unfortunately,  are  greatly  exaggerated  In 
press  dispatches.  The  Guatemalan  press  had 
been  under  censorship  prior  to  1968.  The 
parties  opposing  my  government  and  de- 
feated at  the  polls,  began,  by  means  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  I  imposed,  a  vicious 
campaign  against  my  government,  never  seen 
before.  One  thing  is  to  correct  the  mistakes 
that  might  be  oommltted  in  a  democracy, 
and  quite  another  to  take  advantage  of  the 
freedoms  of  democracy  to  destroy  It. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can commvinity  has  come  to  refdize  that 
"political"  and  "social"  democracies  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  because  they  mutually  com- 
plement each  other.  This  realization  has  re- 
ceived great  impetxis.  In  my  opinion,  thanks 
to  the  courageous  and  dynamic  leadership 


of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  am  re- 
ferring specifically  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, that  gigantic  and  mvUtllateral  effort 
destined  to  raise,  in  the  social  and  economic 
fields,  the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of 
Latin  Americans.  You  may  recall  my  own 
efforts,  initiated  during  the  first  semester  of 
my  term  In  1968,  to  accelerate  the  economic 
Integration  of  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics; and  President  Kubltscheck's  vast  plan 
which  he  entitled  "Operation  Pan  America." 
of  the  same  year.  But  It  is  also  true  that 
without  President  Kennedy's  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  without  his  complete 
support,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  would  not 
have  been  established  at  Punta  del  Este,  on 
August  17,  1961. 

The  Alliance  is  a  most  ambitious  program, 
but  it  must  be  Implemented,  as  the  "Declara- 
tion of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas"  reads,  in 
a  free  climate,  with  free  Institutions,  always 
respectful  of  hvunan  rights,  j  If  it  were  other- 
wise, as  the  Communist  claim  to  be  doing 
in  the  enslaved  Island  of  Cuba,  the  Joint 
effort  would  make  a  mockery  out  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  and,  in  the  end,  it  would 
be  completely  useless. 

The  military  that  overthrow  legitimate, 
constitutional  and  democratic  regimes  in 
Latin  America  do  so  ostensibly  on  many 
grounds,  but  in  fact  because  they  abhor  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  free  and  constructive 
dialog,  and  the  right 'to  dissent  from  the 
philosophy  that  guides  any  government  or 
the  means  used  to  achieve  the  ends  sought. 
To  them  the  multiplicity  of  political  parties, 
the  establishment  of  labor  unions  and  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  for  example,  are 
characteristic  of  "decadent"  societies,  and 
roads  which  inevitably  lead  to  chaos  and 
anarchy.  This  is  the  outlook— very  primi- 
tive Indeed — of  the  extremists  of  the  right, 
of  the  totalltarians  a  la  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini. In  other  words,  their  outlook  is  com- 
pletely negative  and  obstructionist;  and. 
what  is  worse,  they  form  a  close  and  fra- 
ternal alliance  with  every  other  bitter  enemy 
of  democracy  in  that  they  wish  democracy  to 
fall.  They  pretend  to  stay  In  pK>wer  by  point- 
ing out,  falsely  of  course,  that  the  sole  al- 
ternative to  Communist  rule  is  military  mis- 
rule and  oligarchic  reaction. 

Some  have  advocated  that  dictatorship 
and  de  facto  governments  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  In  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  System.  A  year  ago,  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  several 
Latin  American  democratic  countries  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  have  a  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
discuss  that  possibility.  Although  my  Gov- 
ernment was  naturally  sympathetic  to  the 
Initiative,  It  Instructed  Its  Permanent  Mis- 
sion not  to  vote  affirmatively  because  (1)  It 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
step  proposed  and  (2)  It  believed  that  other 
measures  (joint  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  collective  economic  sanctions,  for 
example)  could  be  taken  outside  the  Inter. 
American  System,  In  a  less  formal  but  more 
effective  manner.  What  my  Government 
had  In  mind,  my  dear  friend,  was  to  consult 
with  other  legitimate  governments  as  to  the 
possibility  of  "continentalizing"  Article  II 
of  the  Central  American  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Friendship,  signed  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  1923,  through  which  de  facto  and 
unconstitutional  regimes  would  not  be  rec- 
ognized diplomatically. 

What  the  Latin  American  community 
needs.  In  my  opinion,  Is  to  intensify  Its  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  greatly  acceler- 
ate social  justice,  before  it  Is  too  late,  but 
certainly  preserving — in  the  process — the 
fundamental  rights  of  man.  It  Is  Intoler- 
able to  have  any  part  of  the  population  pass 
dogmatic  judgment  on  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  majority;  and  much  worse  If  any  pop- 
ular sector  denies,  through  undemocratic 
means,  the  wishes  of  other  popular  sectors. 
If  a  group  of  Colonels  believes  that  the 
legitimate  government,  freely  elected  by  the 


people,  is  conducting  its  business  In  an  ill- 
mannered  fashion,  the  thing  for  its  members 
to  do  is  to  resign  from  the  Armed  Forces 
and  enter  politics,  observing — as  any  one 
else — the  rules  of  the  game.  When  they 
usurp  power  and  oust  a  democratic  and 
constitutional  government,  no  matter  what 
pretext  they  might  advance  for  their  action, 
the  International  community  should  react 
with  energy,  vigor  and  Indignation — sanc- 
tioning their  ill-conceived  and  Ill-executed 
performance. 

In  normal  times,  the  international  famUy 
of  nations  suffers  Inmensely  when  a  demo- 
cratic regime  Is  decapitated.  In  this  atomic 
era,  when  years  are  reduced  to  weeks  and 
months  to  minutes,  any  democratic  se>tback 
Is  much  more  dangerous  to  the  community 
because  it  affords  Its  enemies  an  exceUent 
opportunity  to  give  the  West  a  major  set- 
back in  international  politics. 

As  to  the  present  situation  in  Guatemala, 
the  de  facto  and  dictatorial  regime  has 
openly  and  defiantly  violated  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  American 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man, 
the  Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  1959 
and  most  of  the  Instruments  pertaining  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  protection  of  funda- 
mental freedoms.  It  has  converted  the 
country  Into  a  terrible  police  state. 

Colonel  Enrique  Peralta  and  his  associates 
In  crime  have  ruthlessly  suppressed  the  free- 
doms fully  enjoyed  by  the  Guatemalan  peo- 
ple under  my  administration.  Monstrous 
laws  have  been  decreed.  Congress  has  been 
abolished.  Habeas  corpus  has  been  elim- 
inated. An  indefinite  stage  of  seige  exists 
in  the  country.  Military  tribunals  judge 
ordinary  offenses  (called,  by  the  ruling  and 
reactionary  clique,  seditious  and  subversive) . 
Hundreds  have  been  Jailed,  and  many  mis- 
treated before  being  sent  into  exile  in  for- 
eign but  friendly  lands.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing list  of  Guatemalans  being  sximmarily 
shot.  The  paredon  as  In  Cuba,  is  becom- 
ing a  national  Institution.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  not  only  a  myth:  it  is  admittedly 
nonexistent.  High  schools  have  been  mlll- 
taiized.  Social  progress  has  come  to  a  com- 
plete stop. 

I  denounced  all  these  terrible  violations 
to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  In  late  August,  and  requested  that 
body  to  Investigate  the  charges  and  take  ap- 
propriate measures.  In  statements  and  let- 
ters to  the  press  I  have  warned  that  repres- 
sive measures  are  on  the  increase  and  that 
the  hatred  of  the  Guatemalan  people  for 
the  present  regime  Is  growing.  Guatemalans, 
from  every  walk  of  life,  are  responding  to 
the  situation  with  greater  acts  of  bravery, 
amd  even  with  terrorist  acts  and  Increased 
guerrilla  activities,  because  there  is  no  solu- 
tion in  sight. 

Not  a  word  has  been  said  officially  about 
general  elections.  And  even  If  they  were 
convoked,  there  Is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  be  free.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  could  not  be,  unless  a  new  gov- 
ernment took  over  and  conducted  Itself  fair- 
ly, restoring  the  fundamental  freedoms 
which  have  been  trampled  over  by  the  mili- 
tary boot. 

Colonel  Peralta's  regime  has  not  only  de- 
fled  the  sovereign  wlU  of  the  Guatemalan 
people,  but — with  Incredible  audacity  and 
impunity — has  defied  all  the  American  Cor- 
tlnent.  Its  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
democratic  leaders  of  the  Americas  has  no 
bounds. 

Should  you  wish,  my  detu*  Senator  Morsx, 
to  distribute  copies  of  this  letter  to  your 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and,  particiilarly,  to  my  good 
friend  Senates  Bottrkx  B.  Hickxnloopcr,  of 
Iowa,  you  may  do  so  without  any  hesitancy. 
If,  however,  you  desire  to  Include  It  In  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro.  feel   free  to  do  so. 
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with  erery  good  wish.  I  remain  affection- 
ately joun. 

Mmtnx  Ydiooras  Puki^tbb, 
ConatitutUmal  President  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimouA  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Luis  Tovar.  a  senator  of 
Venezuela,  under  date  of  October  17. 
1963.  In  support  of  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  the  military  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«i), 
as  follows : 

(Translation) 

(Non— This  letter  was  written  In  "tele- 
graph style" — the  tle-ina  were  provided  by 
this  translator. — B.H.) 

RxpXTBUC  or  Vknxzttkla, 

Sknatk, 
Caracas,  October  17,  19€3. 

(DxAa  Sknatob:]  Your  noble  ttght  In  the 
US.  Senate  against  military  coups  in  Latin 
America  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Venezuelan  workers  and  people.  You  are 
now  showing  the  best  democratic  traditions 
of  the  American  people. 

I  feel  I  interpret  the  democratic  feelings 
of  the  Venezuelan  people  by  congratulating 
you  upon  your  affirmation  of  understanding 
and  friendship.  Simultaneously  I  implore 
you  to  continue  yovu-  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment and  stability  of  democracy  In  Latin 
America,  which  Is  the  only  road  leading  to 
the  sure  defeat  of  conununism's  Interna- 
tional conspiracy  and  of  the  remaining  native 
oligarchies. 

Oordlally  yours. 

Louis   TOVAK. 

Senator  and  President  of  Fedepetrol. 
Translated  by  Elizabeth  Hanunlan.  Octo- 
ber 24, 1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  cablegram  I 
received  from  Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Governor  Mufioz-Marin 
shares  the  fears  and  the  concern  I  have 
expressed  concerning  juntas  in  connec- 
tion with  our  military  aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Watnx  MoasE, 
1/.5.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  Just  sent  the  following  cable  to 
President  Kennedy  regarding  Santo  Domingo 
situaUon:  The  United  States  faces  a  prob- 
lem, a  challenge,  and  an  opportunity.  As  a 
citizen  and  as  a  neighbor  of  the  Dominican 
people  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  my  views 
known  to  you. 

I  unreservedly  favor  taking  a  hard  line 
toward  the  usurping  government  of  Santo 
Domingo.  No  recognition,  no  economic  aid 
A  soft  line  would  result  as  I  see  it  In  the 
following: 

1.  A  further  demonstration  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
democratic  governments  in  the  hemisphere; 

2.  A  chain  reaction  of  military  coups  In 
Latin  America  (Honduras  is  now  said  to  be 
on  the  verge); 

3.  A  shot  in  the  arm  for  communism  as 
the  Batista  dictatorship  In  Cuba  turned  out 
to  be; 

4.  Deprive  Alliance  for  Progress  of  a  num- 
ber of  democratic  partners  compelling  United 
States  to  deal  with  the  oligarchies  that  op- 
pose the  reforms  that  are  the  basis  of  the 
Alliance; 

6.  Depend  on  military  usurpation  to  com- 
bat communism  Instead  of  depending  on 
democracy; 

6.  Allowing  to  lapse  the  opportunity  of 
naing  the  Santo  Domingo  situaUon  for   a 
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stronger  policy  orientation  under  very  favor- 
able psychological  circumstances. 

A  strong  line  would  refuse  to  recognize 
the  stabUlty  of  Infamy  as  "stable  govern- 
ment" and  demand  thorough  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Dominican  people  to  have 
their  own  democratically  chosen  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  such  steadfast  position 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would 
strengthen  democracy  In  LaUn  America  Im- 
mearurably  and  that  the  puppet  government 
and  its  military  masters  would  crumble  and 
open  the  way  to  action  both  viable  and  hon- 
orable in  Santo  Domingo. 
Respectfully. 

Ltns  Muftoz-MARtN. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
former  Senator  of  the  E>ominican  Re- 
public. Dr.  Anibal  Campagna.  from  the 
province  of  Santiago.  It  was  sent  to  a 
newspaper  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
with  the  request  that  it  be  published. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( Translation ) 

SZPTEMBER  28.  1963. 
Mr.  Rafael  Rexrcra. 
Director  of  Listin  Diario 
Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Republic. 

DiSTiNGTnSHED  FRIEND :  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  this  letter 
In  the  honest  newspaper  which  Is  being  man- 
aged by  you  with  great  dignity.  I  shall  ex- 
plain myself  : 

It  so  happens  that  on  September  36  of 
this  year  I  called  In  person  at  the  offices  of 
El  Caribe  and  made  some  statements  to  Vic- 
tor Marmol.  a  reporter,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  published  immediately,  and  he 
promised  that  I  would  be  accommodated 
without  fall.  Yesterday  morning,  when  I 
saw  that  my  statements  had  not  come  out 
in  El  Caribe.  I  telephoned  that  same  reporter 
to  ask  him  for  an  explanation.  Mr.  Victor 
Marmol  told  me.  In  effect,  that  he  could  not 
explain  to  himself  what  had  happened. 

The  statements  which  I  made  to  the  news- 
paper El  Caribe  were  more  or  less  the  fol- 
lowing: On  September  25.  at  about  9  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  when  I  wanted  to  enter  the 
building  of  the  National  Congress,  to  take 
my  place  as  Senator  with  which  office  the 
Province  of  SanUago  had  honored  me.  sev- 
eral members  of  the  National  Police  arrested 
me  and  took  me  to  Fortaleza  Osana  where 
I  was  detained,  together  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  imtll  6:30  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Ir  those  statements  I  had  expressed 
my  indignation  not  only  because  of  the  fact 
of  my  arrest,  but  especially  because  of  the 
act  of  insurrection  which  they  had  Just  con- 
summated, destroying  that  freedom  for 
which  I  had  been  flghUng  for  such  a  long 
time.  I  ended  my  statements  by  calling  on 
the  Dominican  people  not  to  lose  their  faith 
In  the  future  and  their  confidence  In  de- 
mocracy, because  though  freedom  might  have 
momentary  setbacks,  it  would  never  perish. 

Those  were  more  or  less  my  statements 
that  day;  but  now  I  want  to  say  a  few  addi- 
tional words: 

All  the  Dominican  people  know  with  what 
enthusiasm  and  energy  I  was  performing 
my  senatorial  duUes  while  I  held  that  office 
of  which  I  was  very  proud  because  It  had 
been  conferred  on  me.  In  free  elecUons.  by 
the  people  and  not  by  the  force  of  machine- 
guns.  I  fought  m  that  Congress,  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  defending  the  Constl- 
tuUon  and  law  and  order  on  many  occasions, 
when  I  felt  that  the  majority  party  which 
was  in  power  was  violating  the  Constitution 
and  the  freedom  (of  the  people).  I  will 
never  be  able  to  support  the  men  who  have 
destroyed  the  legal  state  of  this  country's 
law  and  order. 


That  Is  precisely  why.  In  March  of  tbis 
year.  I  declared  myself  Independent,  leaving 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Civic  Union,  my 
party  of  origin  I  did  so  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  members  of  that  party,  because  I 
became  convinced  at  that  time  that  the 
tendency  of  their  principal  leaders  was  pro- 
coup  d'etat,  and  I  was  for  freedom  and  for 
law  and  order.  The  events  which  have  Just 
saddened  our  poor  country  have  proved  that 
I  was  right.  Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
coup  parties  have  attained  by  force,  what 
they  would  not  be  able  to  attoln  by  law:  to 
enter  the  palace. 

There  Is  no  hatred  or  bitterness  In  my 
heart;  It  Is  filled  only  with  sadness  and  pain, 
but  with  much  pain,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  Dominican  people  but  also  for  those 
men  who  managed  the  insurrection  and  who 
now  continue  to  give  it  moral  and  material 
support 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  editorials 
which  you  have  been  writing  on  the  politi- 
cal situation  of  the  country  and  on  the 
latest  events;  I  can  only  congratulate  you 
and  tell  you  that  the  real,  honest,  and  disin- 
terested Dominicans  understand  and  ap- 
plaud  you.     May    history    be   the   Judge. 

Therefore.  I  humbly  reiterate  to  you  my 
request  for  the  favor  of  publishing  for  me 
this  letter,  responsibly  signed  by  me,  in  Lis- 
tin Diario.  because  it  states  my  political  po- 
sition and  I  want  to  put  It  on  record  for 
the  future. 

Your  friend. 

Dr.  Anibal  Campagna. 

Ex-Senator  for  the  Province  of  Santiago. 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  JIanunlan,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
visited  Latin  America  a  number  of  times. 
I  have  spoken  with  many  persons  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  including 
many  ofiBcials.  I  spoke  with  numerous 
members  of  various  delegations,  not  only 
from  Latin  America,  but  also  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  time  I 
visited  Peru,  earlier  this  year,  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  President. 
One  of  the  strong  impressions  I  carried 
away  from  that  mauguration  was  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  that  delegates 
from  embassies  and  delegates  specially 
appointed  by  the  heads  of  their  govern- 
ments expressed  to  me  an  opposition  to 
the  type  of  military  aid  that  we  have 
been  giving  to  Latin  America. 

Also,  they  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of 
many,  the  U.S.  Government  is  imked 
with  the  support  of  military  Juntas. 
Later  this  afternoon.  I  shall  offer  my 
amendment  on  military  Juntas. 

I  close  my  argviment  now  by  asking 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  hear  me  through  on 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  that  is 
now  pending. 

The  committee  amendment  authorizes 
an  additional  appropriation  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-735  of  $175  million.  This 
amount  compares  with  the  request  of 
the  administration  for  $200  million. 
The  authorization  is  on  a  no-year  basis 
and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  initial 
authorization,  now  exhausted,  of  $500 
million. 

Most  of  this  $175  million  is  intended 
to  replenish  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  with  a  small  amount  to  sup- 
port development  programs  run  by  the 
OAS. 

The  SPTP  is  used  to  foster  improve- 
ments in  housing,  land  reform,  sanita- 
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tlon,  water  supply,  education,  and  tax 
reform.  As  of  December  31,  1962,  the 
SPTF  had  made  53  loans  totaling  $320,- 
562,000.  These  loans  are  intended  to 
support  social  reform  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves. I 

This  Is  dealt  with  on  page  38  of  the 
report,  where  we  find  that  the  commit- 
tee advises  the  Senate  that  the  trust  fund 
was  created  under  a  trust  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  Under  the  trust  agree- 
ment, the  SPTF  is  commissioned  to  sup- 
port the  social  reform  efforts  of  Latin 
American  countries  which  are  prepared 
to  initiate  or  expand  effective  institu- 
tional improvements  and  to  employ  their 
own  resources  prudently  and  efficiently. 
Countries  participating  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  represented  in  the  SPTP 
imder  a  system  of  weighted  voting. 

Then  the  report  states: 

In  signing  the  trxist  agreement  under 
which  the  Inter>American  Development  Bank 
was  vested  with  the  responalbUlty  for  ad- 
ministering the  Social  Progress  Tr\ist  Fund, 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Bank,  that  the  Fund  would  be  tised  to 
encourage  maximum  self-help  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  participating  countries,  and  that 
the  countries  themselves  would  reform  exist- 
ing Institutions  and  practices  which  Impede 
econocolc  and  social  progress,  especially  In 
the  fields  of  ownership  and  use  of  land,  edu- 
cation and  training,  health  and  housing,  tax- 
ation and  other  aspects  of  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  resources.  It  is  clear,  further, 
from  the  agreement  that  the  performance  of 
the  borrowing  countries  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
primary  criterion  for  the  making  of  loans. 

In  view  of  the  disappointing  perform- 
ance of  many  Latin  American  countries 
in  the  area  of  reform  and  self-help,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
trust  agreement. 

For  this  reason.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  SPTF 
by  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee for  Public  Law  86-735  can  be 
justified.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  authorization  be  reduced  by 
$20  mllUon— from  $175  million  to  $155 
million. 

I  point  out  that  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time  that  has  already  occurred  and 
because  of  the  additional  lapse  of  time 
before  the  final  appropriation  will  be 
made,  this  authorization  amount  can  be 
safely  reduced. 

When  these  countries  do  a  better  job  of 
self-help,  if  they  do,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  with  me  in  enlarging  the  fund 
commensurate  with  the  self-help  pro- 
grams which  these  countries  develop  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  bill  of 
next  year.  After  all,  this  being  Novem- 
ber, that  is  not  very  many  months  away. 

So  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  accept  this  amendment,  which  calls 
for  a  $20-million  cut.  No  program  will 
be  damaged  by  the  amendment;  no  loan 
in  the  offing  will  be  prevented  by  the 
making  of  this  cut. 

In  addition,  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
warning  and  lesson  we  should  send  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  so  as  again  to 
make  clear  that  the  determination  of 
Congress  is  that  the  United  States  will 
help  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  when 
there  is  a  little  more  self-help  by  them. 
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If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  be  the  last  of 
my  attempts  to  offer  money  amend- 
ments, because  it  and  my  other  amend- 
ments will  make  a  total  saving  in  this 
bill,  as  compared  with  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  of  an  even 
$500  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  considered  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  it  now. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  this  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  very 
much  for  his  cooperation.  As  he  knows, 
this  has  not  been  a  happy  situation  for 
me — in  finding  myself  in  opposition,  in 
connection  with  some  amendments,  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    297 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  amendments  which  I 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
agree  to  accept. 

First,  I  offer  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  my  amendm^it  No. 
297. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislatitk  Clekk.  On  page  51 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  between  lines  13  and  14,  It  is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der section  aoi.  311,  or  361  o*  this  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agrea  to  permit  such  reviews.  Inspec- 
tions, and  audits  by  the  United  States  as  ttke 
President  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  assistance  Is 
being  administered  within  the  recipient 
country  to  carry  out  the  pttrpoees  for  which 
it  was  furnished. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  requested  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  has  already  been 
Included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  merely 
a  provision  that  "no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  section  201,  211,  or  251 
of  this  act  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  does  not  agree  to  permit 
such  reviews,  inspections,  and  audits  by 
the  United  State*  as  the  President  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  assistance  is  being  admin- 
istered within  the  recipient  country  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
furnished." 

I  think  this  is  a  desirable  houseke^- 
ing  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  said,  the  substance  of 
this  amendment  Is  now  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe 
the  principle  of  the  amendment  has  been 
lived  up  to.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  imnecessary. 

I  hope  the  Senator  frcnn  Alaska  will 
not  insist  on  having  the  Senate  adopt 
this  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  because  if  this  amendment 
Is  not  adopted,  this  subject  matter  will 
be  in  conference,  and  that  is  desirable. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  offered 
a  number  of  amendments  which  propose 
the  inclusion  of  language  already  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  countries  have  refrained  from 
agreeing  to  the  making  of  such  audits  of 
the  accoimts.  In  one  case — ^that  of  the 
Diem  government,  I  believe — there  was 
such  a  refusal;  but  that  is  about  the  only 
instance  of  which  I  know.  In  that  case 
there  was  a  very  tense  relationship, 
really  during  a  state  of  warfare.  In 
which  that  government  failed  to  abide 
by  these  requirements.  But  I  believe 
that  today  this  requirement  is  lived  up 
to,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration to  do  so. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  not  press  for  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  on  his  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn,  this  subject 
matter  will  be  in  conference. 

Section  506  of  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that — 

(3)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by.  and  furnish  necessary  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles;  and 

(4)  Unless  Hie  President  consents  to 
other  disposition.  It  will  return  to  the  UJ3. 
Government  tar  such  use  or  dlqxKltlon  as 
the  President  considers  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  such  articles  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purixjses  for  which 
furnished. 

In  the  existing  law  there  are  several 
provisions  which  I  believe  add  up  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, which  merely  provides  that  our 
representatives  shall  oversee  the  use 
made  of  the  aid  fumi^ied  to  the  respec- 
tive countries. 

A  situation  such  as  that  existing  in 
South  Vietnam— during  a  very  difficult 
warfare  in  which  there  were  considerable 
differences  between  the  Government  and 
our  Government — is  unusual;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  experience  in  connection  with 
the  develcHiments  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  a  warning  to  anyone  who  would 
not  be  inclined  to  agree  to  follow  these 
provisions. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  not  press  for  action  by  the  Senate  on 
his  amendment,  although  I  agree  with 
the  sentiments  he  has  expressed. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  in 
Tiew  of  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment  will  enable  him  to  have 
greater  latitude  in  the  conference,  I  now 
withdraw  the  amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ammdmoit  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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to     the     committee     amendment,     as 
amended,  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29« 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  call  up  my  amendment  No.  296,  and 
offer  it  to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  LsGisLATTVi  Clkrk.  On  page  51  of 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following : 

(f )  No  aAsUtance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any  country 
xinless  the  President  determines  that  similar 
productive  enterprises  within  the  United 
States  are  operating  at  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  capacity  and  that  such  assistance 
will  not  result  In  depriving  such  United 
States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable  share 
of  world  markets.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  Informed  of  assistance 
furnished  under  this  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  productive  enterprises 
In  all  countries,  including  specifically  the 
numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the  types  of 
such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of  such 
enterprises. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
destructive  competition  which  may  exist 
between  concerns  in  the  United  States 
and  those  in  other  countries  as  a  result 
of  our  aid  program.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  financing  the 
construction  of  steel  mills  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  operate  in  competition 
with  the  U.S.  steel  Industry,  which  now 
is  operating  far  below  capacity. 

The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  the 
textile  industry.  We  have  created  paper 
mills,  rubber  plants,  chemical  plants, 
aluminum  plants,  and  much  else.  Those 
dollars  actually  cause  such  Industries 
to  compete  seriously  with  ours  at  a  time 
when  we  have  considerable  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  amendment  Is  a  moderate  one.  It 
also  repeats  the  language  of  the  House 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  the  amendment,  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,   I 
believe  this  amendment  is  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent   category   from   the    other   one. 
First,  the  principle  as  applied  in  relation 
to  the  amendment  is  unworkable.    Fur- 
thermore, one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  program  in  the  past  has  been  to  help 
various  countries  develop  their  own  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  point  at  which 
they  could  be  made  self-sufficient.    For 
all    practical    purposes,    I    believe    the 
amendment  would  completely  nullify  a 
major  part  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.    It  would  be  better  to  abolish  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.    I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  apply  the  principle,  because 
practically  every  industry  that  is  devel- 
oped in  any  country  is,  to  some  degree, 
competitive  with  our  own  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  really 
means  that  we  ought  to  assist  only  In 
the  growing  of  coffee,  bananas,  or  a  few 


products  of  that  kind  which  we  do  not 
produce.  Such  a  limitation  would  nul- 
lify the  whole  objective  of  our  program. 
The  amendment  is  objectionable  on 
its  merits.  The  previous  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  was 
not  objectionable  on  its  merits.  I  think 
it  was  uimecessary.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  it,  for  we  are  abiding  by  its 
principle.  But  in  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  Senator,  the  following  lan- 
guage appears: 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines 
that  similar  productive  enterprises  within 
the  United  States  are  operating  at  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  capacity. 

Our  industries  go  up  and  down  in  their 
activity.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  most  in- 
dustries, with  some  exceptions,  are  op- 
erating at  a  substantially  high  propor- 
tion of  their  capacity.  But  next  year, 
hypothetically,  there  may  be  a  reces- 
sion, and  their  production  may  decline. 
Their  volume  of  business  is  a  factor  that 
varies  from  year  to  year  and  almost 
from  month  to  month. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment  is  wrong.  We 
must  compete  with  plants  that  we  have 
helped  to  create.  We  believe  in  competi- 
tion. At  least  we  say  we  do.  Our  great 
task  is  to  modernize  our  own  industry 
in  order  to  be  competitive.  I  believe  we 
can  be  competitive.  In  most  fields  I 
believe  we  are  competitive.  Here  and 
there  we  observe  cases  in  which  modern 
mills,  for  a  temporary  period,  may  be 
more  efficient  than  ours,  but  that  is  a 
continually  changing  situation,  both  in 
our  country  and  abroad. 

I  object  to  the  amendment  on  its  mer- 
its. I  could  not  agree  to  it.  We  shall 
have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  arguments  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  beheve  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  him  to  wrestle  with 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
which  has  adopted  the  amendment.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  perils  of  our  subsi- 
dising foreign  competition  with  our  dol- 
lars against  our  industries.  The  subject 
will  come  up  again  when  the  next  bill  is 
considered.  We  shall  then  have  a 
chance  to  reevaluate  it.  Therefore,  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  233  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51 
between  lines  13  and  14.  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(f )  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  recipient  therein,  unless  such  coun- 
try shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  cus- 
toms duties  or  other  Import  taxes  levied  by 
such  country  any  articles  procured  In  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  territories  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  loan  or  grant.  Including 
any  amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original 
recipient  to  borrowers  within  such  country. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  our  coimtry  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  importation  of  good.s 
into  a  foreign  country,  that  country 
should  not  levy  a  duty  on  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  proposal  is  reasonable.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  reaction  of  the 
chairman  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  rejected  it. 
The  amendment  would  be  an  attempt  to 
interfere  in  a  most  unacceptable  way  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  all  the  various 
countries  involved.  When  we  make  a 
loan  to  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  the 
development  of  that  counti-y  and  they 
wish  to  buy  something  from  our  country, 
I  do  not  see  how  that  country  could  be 
expected  to  make  special  regulations  be- 
cause of  the  particular  article  purchased. 
It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
countries,  wherever  possible — unless  the 
country  were  required  to  purchase  the 
article  from  the  United  States— to  buy 
from  some  other  country. 

The  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  what  we  generally  believe 
to  be  the  sovereign  rights  of  every  coun- 
try to  fix  its  own  duties  and  import  taxes. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  resented  by 
other  countries,  and  would  make  it  very 
difficult  to  operate  the  program.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  questions  of  taxes, 
and  so  on,  are  unrelated  to  the  foreieni 
aid  program.  Those  questions  should 
properly  come  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  and  under  tax  treaties  which 
we  enter  into  with  other  countries. 

If  discriminatory  taxes  are  imposed, 
of  course,  we  should  resent  them.  But 
we  should  try  to  solve  that  problem  in 
the  usual  manner— through  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  trade  treaties. 

For  example,  if  a  loan  is  made  to  a 
private  enterprise  In  another  country— 
which  the  act  tries  to  encourage — for  m 
many  places  it  professes  its  devotion  to 
private  enterprise — that  particular  com- 
pany would  then  receive  a  competitive 
advantage  because  of  tax-free  imports. 
We  would  get  into  some  very  strange 
situations.  Suppose  in  a  foreign  counti-y 
factory  A  did  not  receive  a  U.S.  loan;  it 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  materials  it 
bought.  Suppose  it  should  Import  tex- 
tile machinery,  on  which  it  would  pay  a 
tax.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
company  B.  which  received  a  loan  from 
us.  should  buy  the  same  machinery  from 
a  manufacturer  in  this  country  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  Company 
B  obviously  would  obtain  a  competitive 
advantage,  which  would  cause  great  com- 
plaint In  that  country. 

The  amendment  would  be  far-reach- 
ing in  its  effect  and  would  intervene  in 
the  tax  programs  of  the  various  coun- 
tries involved.  I  honestly  do  not  see  how 
we  could  administer  it.  If  we  should  «t- 
tempt  to  administer  and  apply  it,  we 
would  only  create  great  resentment  and 
make  the  administration  of  the  program 
much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  program 
has  run  into  difficulty  in  the  past  is  the 
multiple  restrictions  placed  by  Congress 
upon  the  administration  of  the  program. 
Those  restrictions  have  made  the  pro- 
gram subject  to  criticism  and  resentment 


on  the  part  of  the  countries  receiving 
help.  1 1 

Any  imdue  discriminatory  taxes  im- 
posed by  recipient  countries  ought  to  be 
proteeted.  They  ought  to  be  fought  by 
our  country  In  the  regular  way.  If  the 
taxes  are  too  discriminatory.  I  agree 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  that  country 
aid.  But  to  apply  the  requirement,  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  do.  as  a  condition  of  any 
loan,  would  go  much  too  far  and  would 
not  be  workable. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  Record 
will  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  and  the  pre- 
vious amendment  dealing  with  competi- 
tion, the  AID  administration  will  take 
these  problems  under  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  when  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  draws  up  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  for  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress,  it  will  take  those  questions 
under  advisement,  and  take  appropriate 
acticm. 

In  view  of  the  chairman's  views  on  the 
subject,  and  the  making  of  the  record, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(m)  No  grant  or  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  or  area  which  Is  a 
colony  of  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  has  not  been  previously  sub- 
mitted. The  amendment  would  stop  the 
giving  of  aid  to  the  colonies  of  nations. 
We  have  been  asking  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World,  including  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  to  take  a  larger  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. Yet  In  a  strangely  contradictory 
and  paradoxical  way  we  subsidize  their 
colonies  while  they  are  still  colonies. 
How  can  we  justify  that?  We  have 
given  financial  aid  to  British  Guiana,  to 
Surinam,  which  is  Dutch  Guiana, 
French  Guiana,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  re- 
maining British  colonies  in  Africa,  and 
to  the  not  yet  free  French  possessions. 
I  think  that  is  all  wrong.  I  believe  the 
mother  country  should  continue  to  send 
aid  so  long  as  its  colonies  are  still  her 
colonies.  I  question  also  the  wisdom  of 
precipitating  ourselves  Into  the  aid  pic- 
ture in  every  new  nation  the  minute 
that  new  nation  is  spawned.  Certainly, 
so  lon«  as  they  are  still  colonies.  I  see  no 
justification  whatever  why  they  should 
receive  our  aid.  If  aid  is  needed.  It 
should  come  from  the  mother  country. 

In  British  Guiana.  Cheddl  Jagan.  who 
is  of  rather  doubtful  character,  came  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  his  election 
and  persuaded  the  AID  administration 
to  give  him  $10  million.  As  a  result,  he 
went  back  to  Guiana  and  was  elected. 
He  was  elected  as  a  result  of  telling  the 
people  that  he  was  "in  solid"  with  the 
United  States  and  had  $10  million  to 
prove  it. 


What  happened?  He  created  so  much 
chaos  that  the  British  withdrew  their 
prcHX)sal  to  give  independence  to  British 
Guiana.  It  is  still  a  colony.  It  is  still 
in  chaos. 

Why  on  earth  should  the  United  States 
continue  to  subsidize  colonies  of  that 
character? 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  believe  It  is  a  proper 
one.  I  believe  it  will  hasten  the  libera- 
tion of  those  countries  that  should  be 
liberated.  If  they  should  not  be  liber- 
ated, then  the  mother  country  should 
subsidize  them,  not  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stantial aid  other  than  to  Guiana,  which 
is  a  special  case  to  which  I  shall  refer. 
With  regard  to  British  Honduras,  we 
are  not  giving  aid.  We  did  at  one  time, 
but  not  any  longer.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  British  had  committed  them- 
selves to  make  Guiana  independent. 
The  reason  we  had  a  special  interest 
there  was  that  the  largest  Investments 
in  British  Guiana  are  American  invest- 
ments. Guiana  is  the  original  source 
of  bauxite  for  the  largest  company  in 
the  country. 

The  hope  was  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
transition,  there  would  be  a  stable  and 
viable  country.  But  the  situation  has 
been  so  bad  that  the  British  have  de- 
layed or  postponed  the  time  for  Guiana's 
complete  Independence,  because  of  the 
danger  of  It  becoming  another  Cuba. 

The  reason  we  put  aid  in  there  is  the 
same  reason  we  have  a  special  interest 
in  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  other 
places — because  of  substantial  American 
investments.  That  Is  the  only  case  I 
can  think  of  which  would  fall  within  the 
restrictions  sought  by  the  Senator,  in 
which  any  substantial  amount  is  in- 
volved. We  are  not  imder taking  any 
substantial  aid  to  any  other  coimtry  that 
I  can  think  of. 

What  other  coimtrles  besides  Guiana 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  are  not  sub- 
stantial, but  I  believe  the  principle  Is  im- 
portant. We  are  giving  grants  to  the 
French  colonial  possessions  and  to  Por- 
tugese possessions  which  are  still 
colonies  of  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  are  they  not 
purely  In  terms  of  very  small  technical 
assistance  aid?  Are  they  not  an  attempt 
by  our  Government  to  try  to  display  its 
interest,  looking  to  the  time  when  those 
countries  would  be  independent  and  we 
would  have  relations  with  them?  Mean- 
while, are  we  not  largely  trying  to  teach 
a  few  of  the  Inhabitants  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  nothing  substantial  in  any 
case? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  the  whole 
principle  Is  Improper.  If  technical  aid  is 
needed,  why  not  let  the  mother  coimtry 
provide  it?  We  have  been  urging  mother 
countries  to  do  more  In  their  programs. 
They  have  disappointed  our  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  French 
have  given  large  amounts  to  their  former 
colonies,  because  they  have  expectation 
of  continued  trade,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  gone  In  on  the  theory  that  we  ex- 
pect to  have  relations  with  them.  We 
want  them  to  be  friendly  with  us.    We 


have  not  spent  substantial  amounts  In 
those  cases  that  I  Itnow  of. 

I  have  asked  my  assistant  here  to  lo(A 
up  those  amounts,  which  he  will  do  In  a 
moment,  unless  the  Senator  already  has 
them.  I  believe  he  will  find  that  they 
are  insignificant. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  the  Peace 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  outstandingly 
successful  enterprises  in  our  whole  for- 
eign aid  program  and  I  support  it  un- 
qualifiedly. I  believe  it  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job.  In  view  of  the  exemption 
that  has  been  made  for  the  Peace  Corps 
would  not  the  proper  procedure  be,  in 
these  colonies — where  the  chairman  says 
we  hope  to  create  a  good  atmosphere  and 
are  looking  to  the  day  of  their  independ- 
ence, to  be  friendly  with  them  and  to 
teach  our  language — to  use  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  is  exempt  from  these  pro- 
visions, and  cut  out  all  other  forms  of 
aid?  I  ask  that  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
I  believe  it  is  desirable. 

The  Peace  Corps  can  furnish  the  tech- 
nical aid  and  the  teaching  aid  and  all 
these  other  things.  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  finest  kind  of  support  for  these 
colonies,  which  are  not  entirely  happy 
under  their  present  status.  They  look 
forward  to  Independence.  The  Peace 
Corps  could  do  this  Interim  job.  But  I 
believe  that  other  forms  of  aid  are  ob- 
jectionable on  principle. 

The  record  is  being  made.  I  hope  the 
Peace  Corps  can  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide assistance.  I  understand  we  are 
consideilng  the  enlarging  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps.  That  Is 
a  people-to-people  contact,  of  the  finest 
kind. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  efficient  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Holt,  tells  me  that  he  is 
unable  to  find  where  such  is  being  done. 
If  the  Senator  has  any  figures,  we  might 
make  a  record  here  and  recommend  that 
it  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  any  in- 
formation other  than  what  is  in  the 
charts.  I  missed  some  of  the  debate,  but 
let  me  read  the  figures  for  1963  aid  to 
colonies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  talking 
about  1964.  We  have  "phased  out"  these 
colonial  areas,  according  to  Mr.  Holt. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  All  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  ad<H>t  this  amendment,  if 
we  are  going  to  follow  this  course  any- 
how. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases,  the  Senator  would  agree, 
such  as  Guiana.  At  least  the  facts  there 
involved,  really,  the  defense  of  our  own 
security,  and  protecting  the  vast  Ameri- 
can Investments.  There  was  a  great 
danger,  which  we  all  recognized,  of  hav- 
ing Guiana  become  another  Cuba.  All 
Senators — as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska — would  be  very  critical  if  that 
should  occur. 

The  Senator  would  say  we  cannot  give 
any  aid  to  this  country,  which  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  independent,  when  we 
ourselves  hoped  the  British  would  delay 
the  time  for  giving  them  their  in- 
dependence, in  the  hope  that  something 
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could  be  worked  out  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
danger  of  Jagan  and  his  government.  I 
believe  It  is  wrong  on  another  principle. 
When  a  legislative  body  sets  down  prin- 
ciples, if  abided  by  they  go  on  from  year 
to  year  and  tie  the  hands  of  the  admin- 
istration— whatever  administration  it 
might  be— to  meet  a  situation  like  this. 
I  submit  that  the  amount  proposed  for 
1964  is  de  minimis  and  thus  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  concern.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  would  wish  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  a  case  like  the  Jagan 
government.  He  would  not  wish  to  ex- 
pose us  to  the  disastrous  consequer\ces 
of  another  situation  like  Cuba. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  case  of 
British  Guiana,  we  were  subsidizing  the 
"Castro"  of  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
Is  saying  is  that  we  have  made  mistakes. 
I  cannot  defend  everything  that  has  been 
done  under  this  program.  We  have  made 
mistakes.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
we  should  take  responsibility  for  Jagan. 
I  know  we  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
allow  Guiana  to  become  a  Communist 
foothold.  Whether  the  situation  was 
handled  right,  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
It  Is  a  very  difficult  situation.  The  con- 
test in  Guiana  between  the  two  parties, 
from  what  I  have  read  about  it.  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  handle. 

It  Is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  to 
handle.  I  do  not  think  we  can  lay  down 
policies  for  the  administration  in  day- 
to-day  situations.  Our  committee  staff 
chief  cannot  find  any  other  colonial  area 
to  which  aid  is  proposed  to  be  given 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Unless  we  Include 
the  prohibition,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
they  will  not  resimie  giving  aid  to  British 
Honduras. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  ap- 
parently has  no  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration. I  cannot  accept  that 
principle.  I  will  accept  the  idea  that  it 
has  made  mistakes,  but  I  cannot  accept 
the  Idea  that  they  are  complete  Idiots 
and  will  never  follow  a  reasonable  policy. 
There  is  no  proposal  that  we  know  of  for 
any  such  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  about  to 
make  a  point  brought  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  voted  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  on  amendments  de- 
signed to  reduce  money  authorization, 
but  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment  goes 
too  far  into  legislative  prerogative,  the 
normal  functions  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  would  have  more  confidence 
In  this  administration  than  expressed 
by  the  amendment.  I  submit  this  think- 
ing to  my  able  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri  and  my  friend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  think  we 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  In  im- 
proving the  bill.  It  is  a  much  better  bill 
We  have,  in  effect,  rewritten  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  have  a  good 
legislative  record. 

I  say  for  the  Record  that  for  the 
United  States  to  give  financial  aid  to  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  or  France,  or 
any  other  country,  is  folly.   It  is  a  princi- 


ple we  should  assert.  It  is  late.  We  have 
spent  2  weeks  on  the  bill.  I  know  that 
many  Senators  have  engagements.  I  do 
not  intend  to  press  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  further  discussion  of  it  before  de- 
bate on  it  is  concluded.  A  very  impor- 
tant principle  is  involved. 

I  was  unhappy  to  hear  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  state  that  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  administration,  where- 
as he  does.  That  Is  not  precisely  so.  I 
have  lacked  confidence  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions not  of  this  administration,  but  some 
of  the  previous  administrations  of  the 
aid  programs,  which  change  every  year. 
This  kind  of  mistaken  aid  has  been  given 
by  some  of  the  previous  administrators. 
When  an  administrator  gives  $10  mil- 
lion to  Cheddl  Jagan,  a  Communist,  a 
subversive  individual,  who  has  put  that 
colony  in  chaos  and  prevented  It  from 
becoming  independent,  I  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  I  do  not  have  con- 
fidence in  most  of  the  past  foreign  aid 
administrators. 

I  would  like  to  foreclose  future  acts  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  think  American  tax- 
payers should  be  asked  to  pour  money 
into  any  colonies.  I  think  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  who  would 
support  the  amendment  if  it  came  to  a 
vote,  although  I  do  not  have  the  1964 
figures.  I  shall  include  in  the  Record  the 
figures  for  the  years  up  to  1963.  But  if 
I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  was  not  present  to  hear  all 
the  debate — it  is  not  contemplated  that 
in  1964  we  are  going  to  be  supporting  col- 
onies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  many  of  these 
areas  that  have  been  getting  aid  have 
achieved  their  independence;  they  are 
no  longer  colonies.  Many  have  become 
independent.  Jamaica,  for  example,  is 
no  longer  a  colony.  The  amount  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  is  very  small. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  that  are  called 
colonies.  They  are  not  scheduled  to  get 
much  for  1964. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  was  folly  to  give 
such  aid  to  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  wUl 
get  no  argument  from  me  about  that 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a  ques- 
tion? The  figures  just  shown  to  me  by 
Mr.  Holt,  of  the  committee  staff,  show 
that  colonies  that  heretofore  have  been 
receiving  some  aid— and  I  shall  put  that 
amount  in  the  Record  shortly — will  not 
receive  any,  except  for  one  colony.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Looking  at  the 
worldwide  chart,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  I  think  he  has  made 
a  great  record  on  this  amendment,  as  he 
has  on  all  his  other  amendments.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
administration  has  made  mistakes  In 
giving  support  to  colonies  of  other 
countries.  I  think  we  would  have  a  hard 
time  answering  why,  on  principle. 

I  served  on  the  fourth  conmilttee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 


tions, which  Is  the  committee  that  deals 
with  trusteeships  and  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  in  the  world.  I  served 
during  the  famous  15th  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Khrushchev  shoe-thumping 
assembly.  Time  and  time  again  the 
United  States  was  under  attack  in  the 
fourth  committee  because  we  had  taken  a 
wavering  and  weaving  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  colonialism 
around  the  world.  That  situation  has 
Improved  a  great  deal  since  then. 

I  am  glad  that,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  we  are  not  equivocating  in 
our  votes  any  more.  We  are  not  ab- 
staining when  the  hot  colonial  Issues 
come  before  the  United  Nations.  That 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
we  have  gone  far  enough  in  the  United 
Nations — because  we  have  not — in  dis- 
sociating ourselves  completely  from  co- 
lonialism. But  there  has  been  a  great 
Improvement. 

The  reason  why  I  cosponsored  the 
amendment  is  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  be  pouring  money  into  any  col- 
ony of  any  country.  We  never  know 
when  the  people  of  that  colony  are  going 
to  take  a  stand  for  Independence.  It  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  giving  them  aid  for  their  benefit. 
That  is  the  only  reason  we  have  given 
money  to  those  colonies,  so  far  as  motiva- 
tion is  concerned.  But  motivation  can 
easily  be  misinterpreted.  The  charge 
will  be  made  that,  after  all.  we  supported 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  maintaining  a  stranglehold  over 
certain  colonies  by  pouring  money  into 
them. 

That  principle  is  very  important.  It  is 
why  I  was  very  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in  the  amendment  when  he 
first  discussed  it  with  me. 

A  wonderful  record  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  shall  dis- 
sent from  one  observation  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  a  moment. 
First  I  wish  to  put  into  the  Record  fig- 
.ures  that  are  not  classified.  The  1964 
figures  are  classified,  but  the  figures  are 
small  in  amount  and  apply  to  only  one 
colony.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  deny  the  type  of  aid  that  goes  to 
that  colony.  The  aid  seeks  to  benefit 
the  people,  and  not  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  can  ob- 
tain information  for  me  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  aid  has  been  in  the  form  of 
Public  Law  480  funds? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  of  the  aid  that  we 
have  given  to  certain  colonies  in  the 
past  has  really  been  in  the  form  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  aid.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.      The    chart   says 
"worldwide."    I  would  have  to  look  it  up. 
Mr.  GRUENING.     That  refers  to  aid 
we  had  been  giving  to  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  really 
nothing  but  rehef. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  draw  that 
distinction.  There  is  a  distinction. 
When  aid  goes  to  a  colony  for  food  pur- 
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poses,  In  the  form  of  relief  for  hungry 
people,  or  In  the  form  of  medical  sup- 
plies, that  Is  a  different  matter.  We 
do  not  know  what  prop>ortion  of  such 
aid  was  In  that  form.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  at  tongue  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  Senator 
say  "tongue  point"? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  tongue  point. 
That  is  a  familiar  point  with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Is  that  a  colony? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  from  some  of  our 
discussion  in  committee  that  some  of  the 
money  was  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly,  some  of 
the  aid  that  went  to  Hong  Kong  was. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Some  of  it  was  not. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  wishes  to  share  my 
Judgment,  in  view  of  the  record  we 
have  been  making,  I  suggest  tliat  he 
might  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  whether  we  are  at  tongue 
point  for  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think,  with  mutual 
cooperation,  we  can  reach  a  vote  tonight. 

The  Senator  had  better  sit  down  be- 
fore I  tell  him  this,  because  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  be  able  to  take  It  stand- 
ing up.  I  have  only  one  more  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  lie  down  If  we  could  reach  that 
final  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  only  oae  more 
amendment. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  telephone  call  from 
the  State  Department.  I  believe  It  will 
have  the  good  judgment  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    We  have  it  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  place  certain 
figures  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In 
light  of  the  assurances  of  the  chairman 
that  this  relief  Is  petering  out — even 
though  it  involves  only  one  case.  I  still 
think  the  principle  is  Important — and  in 
view  of  the  record  that  has  been  made, 
I  will  agree  with  my  cosponsor,  who  un- 
fortunately Is  not  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment — to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  amount  of  aid 
that  we  have  given  to  the  possessions  In 
the  past  15  years. 

There  being.no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Aid  to  posaeasUms,  1946-63 
BrttJah  Quiana:  MilHona 

Technical  co-op  grants $2.8 

Public  Law  480,  UUe  m .7 


Total ,. 8. 5 


British  Bondunui: 

Technical  co-op  grants . . l.o 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  n 8 

TlUe  III.__. g 


Total ,, ._._     a.f 


Aid  to  posaeaaUma.  1946-63 — Continued 
Jamaica:  MillUma 

Technical  co-op  grants $2.6 

PubUc  Law  480,  title  m 6.8 


Total 7.0 


Surinam: 

Technical  co-op  grants 2. 8 

PubUc  Law  480.  title  HI .6 

Total 3. 8 


Trinidad  and  Tobago: 

Technical  co-op  grants 2.  6 

Public   Law   480.    title    m .4 


Total a.  9 


Hong  Kong: 

Technical  co-op  grants 0 

Public  Law  480: 

Title    in 28  4 

Title   n 1  0 


Total 30.4 


Western  Samoa:  Program  under  Public 

Law  480  started  fiscal  year  1962 0 

Other  oversea  territories  In  Africa 0 

Other  BrltUh  territories  (sterling  area) : 

Technical  co-op  grants .3 

Public  Law  480,  title  HI .6 


Total. 


Other  French  community  and  posses- 
sions: 

Technical  co-op  grants 1. 0 

Other __ 5.  0 


Total __     8. 0 


Portuguese  possessions:   Technical  co- 
op   grants .3 

Since  1942  (some  countries  later)  eco- 
nomic aid  totals  $18.2  million.  Does  not  In- 
clude Utle  n-ni.  Public  Law  480.  AU  Pub- 
Uc Law  480  food  and  fiber  was  charitable; 
none  sold. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  that  Insertion  in 
the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
which  shows  the  aid  that  we  have  given 
to  the  colonies  from  1946  through  1963, 
plus  the  figures  for  1963.  and  with  the 
urging  upon  the  administration  that  it 
recognize  the  fact  that  when  they  come 
for  an  authorization  bill  next  year  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  even  If  we  are  the  only 
two,  will  be  calling  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  show  what  was  done  with  respect 
to  aid  to  colonies,  and  what  justification 
can  be  given  for  It,  and  that  we  will  re- 
offer  the  amendment  If  no  justification 
is  given,  I  am  glad  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  In  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  When  we  examine 
the  figures,  we  see  that  they  are  not 
minuscule.  They  amount  to  over  $18 
million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  what  I  was 
about  to  say.    That  Is  since  1946. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  Is  a  policy 
which  we  can  condemn  retrospectively. 
The  stable  door  has  been  left  open  and 
the  horse  Is  gone.  I  hope.  In  view  of 
the  record  we  are  making,  that  this 
folly  would  not  be  repeated.  If  It  Is 
repeated,  such  an  amendment  can  un- 
doubtedly be  adopted  next  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  [Mr.  Yoxmc],  and  myself  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  It. 
He  withdraws  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  265,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphrey].  I  have 
prepared  a  modification  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  39 
strike  out  lines  10  to  17  inclusive,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  254.  Restbictions  on  Assibtancz. — 
(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  In  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  In 
free  and  democratic  elections. 

(b)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
not  require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to 
any  country  If  the  President  determines  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest  and  If  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  conciu-- 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  within  sixty  days  after  the 
President  notifies  the  two  Houses  of  hla 
determination  during  a  period  when  the 
Congress  Is  In  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  la 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
further  modify  my  amendment,  so  that 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  amendment  will 
read  as  follows: 

The  provision  of  this  section  shall  not  re- 
quire tbe  withholding  of  assistance  to  any 
country  If  the  President  determine*  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  and  If  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  ttdopt  a  oonciu-- 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  continu- 
ance of  such  assistance  within  thirty  days 
after  the  President  notifies  the  two  Houses 
of  his  determination — 

That  will  strike  out  the  language  I  for- 
merly had  In  the  amendment — 

during  a  period  of  time  when  the  Congress 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I 
can  In  discussing  this  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  but  it  will  call 
for  some  discussion. 

This  language  was  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  Is  well  known  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  I  have  taken 
the  position  that  no  President,  I  care  not 
who  he  may  be,  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise unchecked  power  in  granting  U.S. 
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taxpayers'  dollar  al4  to  a  military  junta 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  over- 
throws a  democratically  elected  conatltu- 
tional  government  It  is  well  known  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
time  and  time  again  I  have  stressed  a 
-  fact  which  cannot  be  denied — namely, 
that  many  of  our  best  friends  In  Latin 
America  fear  military  Juntas  and  fear 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  military  junta  gov- 
ernments or  t6  civilian  stooges  which 
those  governments  set  up  to  control  the 
country,  using  democratic  sloganeering 
4  after  they  have  destroyed  «  democrati- 
cally  elected  government. 

An  hour  or  so  ago  I  placed  in  the 
RxcoKo  communications  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica,  the  former  President 
to  Guatemala,  and  Senators  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  among  others,  in 
which  they  all  expressed  the  fear  that  is 
so  well  known  in  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  went  downtown  and  I  talked  with 
administration  leaders.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  they  prefer  to  have  no  check 
upon  the  President.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  himself  would  prefer  to  have 
no  check  ujwn  his  exercise  of  discretion. 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  Department  of 
State — yes,  even  the  President— must  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  that  our 
Government  is  a  constitutional  repre- 
sentative government  based  upon  checks, 
Including  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
check  the  President  This  is  one  place 
in  which  we  must  maintain  a  check.  No 
matter  what  course  of  action  the  Con- 
gress may  take  In  regard  to  the  subject 
before  the  Senate,  If  it  is  unwilling  to 
Impose  a  check,  millions  of  American 
people  will  make  clear  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  they  want  a  check. 

Many  American  people  are  disturbed 
about  unchecked  Presidential  power. 

After  my  conferences  downtown,  the 
Department  of  State  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  acting  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Dutton,  brought  up  the  language  which 
I  am  now  offering.  They  said  they  would 
accept  that  language.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  in  conversation 
with  me  a  few  moments  ago,  it  is  true 
that  they  would  prefer  no  check  at  all. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  It.  But  I  wish 
the  Senate  to  imderstand  that  the  lan- 
guage I  am  offering  is  the  identical  lan- 
guage which  the  State  Department  ad- 
vised the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  it 
would  accept.    I  read  it  again: 

(a)  The  provtslon  of  thla  section  shall  not 
require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  and 
promptly  reports  to  the  Congress  that  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest  and  If  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  concur- 
rent resolution  disapproving  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  within  30  days  after  the 
President  notlfles  the  two  Houses  of  his 
determination. 

The  question  might  properly  be 
raised — and  that  is  why  I  suggested 
some  additional  language — What  if  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session? 

In  my  judgment  If  the  state  of  affairs 
should  be  such— although  I  cannot  imag- 
ine such  a  hypothetical  state  of  facts — 
that  during  a  recess  of  Congress  the  sit- 
uation should  become  so  serious  that  the 
President  would   think   that  some  aid 
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ought  to  go  to  some  country  that  other- 
wise would  be  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment and  could  make  a  case  for  it  when 
Congress  returned,  the  Congress  would 
sustain  him.    That  is  his  risk. 

If  he  cannot  make  a  case,  and  if  he 
gives  aid  that  proves  to  be  unjustiflable, 
the  President  will  have  to  answer  for 
either  giving  the  aid  or  for  his  failure 
to  do  so.  If  the  situation  were  so  seri- 
ous that  a  special  session  of  Congress 
was  warranted,  he  could  call  a  special 
session  of  Congress.  But  that  is  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  which  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  reality,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  President  would  act  in  bad 
faith.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Presi- 
dent would  seek  to  take  advantage  of  a 
Congress  when  it  was  out  of  session. 
Furthei-more.  the  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  diplomatic 
recognition  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  would  not  support 
an  amendment  that  did.  for  I  am  too 
firm  a  believer  in  our  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine  to  interfere  with  what 
is,  in  fact,  the  Executive  power  of  the 
President 

But  it  is  not  within  the  Executive 
pow^er  of  the  President  under  our  Con- 
stitution to  spend  taxpayers  money 
without  authorization  and  authority 
from  the  Congress.  That  is  the  great 
difference.  In  the  debate  on  another 
amendment  a  few  moments  ago.  we 
again  heard  the  statement  that  some  of 
our  amendments  seek  to  Interfere  with 
the  foreign-policymaking  powers  of  the 
President.    That  is  pure  nonsense. 

The  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
duty  to  decide  what  ta.xpayers'  money 
shall  be  sp)ent  for.  It  has  the  duty  to 
pass  on  the  details  of  an  authorization 
bill.  The  Constitution  Itself  provides 
that  money  may  not  be  spent  except  in 
accordance  with  appropriation  by  law. 
That  is.  the  principle  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  standing  for  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  intend  to  weaken 
that  duty  and  responsibility. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  amendment 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
President  to  recognize  the  government, 
but  it  does  provide  that  he  may  not  spend 
taxpayers'  money  in  aiding  any  govern- 
ment that  has  overthrown  a  democratl*' 
constitutionally  elected  government  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  unless  Con- 
gress is  given  30  days  to  review  the  rea- 
sons for  seeking  to  give  that  country  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Listening  to  some  Senators  in  private 
conversation  discussing  the  subject,  one 
might  think  that  30  days  is  30  years,  and 
that  the  proposed  period  of  time  would 
be  unreasonable.  It  Is  the  period  of  time 
that  the  Department  of  State  itself  wrote 
Into  the  language  that  it  sent  to  me.  I 
believe  that  It  ought  to  have  been  60 
days.  When  I  suggested  to  the  State 
Department  representatives  that  It  ought 
to  be  60  days,  they  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  60  days.  After  conver- 
sations with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  majority  leader,  and  the  ma- 
jority whip,  I  said  I  would  offer  the 
amendment  and  leave  It  at  30  days  with- 
out changing  a  single  word  of  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Department  of  State 
sent  up. 


The  amendment  may  be  defeated  but 
I  assure  Senators  that  rejecting  the 
amendment  will  not  end  the  issue  in  this 
country,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
amendment  is  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  most  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
Most  of  the  people  of  oxu-  country  are 
very  much  concerned  about  supporting 
questionable  goverimients  aroimd  the 
world.  Our  people  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  too  frequently  we  have  been 
found  supporting  the  wrong  man.  Too 
frequently  we  have  been  caught  support- 
ing dictators  and  tyrants,  only  to  have 
them  do  such  Irreparable  damage  to 
their  people  that  their  wrongs  have 
washed  off  onto  us.  The  image  of  the 
United  States  has  been  tarnished  in 
many  places  in  the  world  because  we 
have  been  found  supporting  dictatorships 
that  have  been  guilty  of  atrocious  con- 
duct toward  their  people.  I  believe  that 
any  President  would  welcome  the  kind 
of  cooperation  from  the  Congress  that 
my  amendment  calls  for. 

I  do  not  believe  any  President  wishes 
to  give  aid  to  any  country  unless  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
his  proposals  and  his  reasons  therefor. 
In  my  judgment,  I  shall  not  be  doing 
any  injury  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  this  proposal.  It  will  be  those 
in  Congress  who  do  not  wish  to  vote  for 
the  check  who  will  weaken  the  prestige 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Millions  of  people  In  this  country  wish 
to  know.  "What  are  they  afraid  of? 
What  is  the  President  afraid  of?"  Since 
when  should  the  White  House  be  afraid 
of  this  kind  of  rightful  check  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  any  recommendation  he  may 
make  for  aid  to  a  foreign  government? 

Let  us   take  a   look   at  the  kind  of 
foreign  government  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  talking  about  a  military.  Fascist 
form  of  government.     We  are  talking 
about  a  form  of  government  in  which  a 
military  coup  has  overthrown  a  demo- 
cratic, constitutionally  elected,  free  gov- 
ernment  In   the   Western    Hemisphere. 
Throughout  Latin  America  one  demo- 
cratic President  after  another  is  '•trem- 
bling at  his  knees,"  figuratively  speaking, 
because  he  is  not  sure  that  American 
military  aid,   used  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  junta,  may  not  spring  up  to 
overthrow  him.    We  have  witnessed  this 
in  the  two  recent  overthrows  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  In  Honduras.    In 
Honduras  a  constitutionally  elected  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  only  a  few  days 
before  a  presidential  election  in  which 
one  of  the  major  Issues  had  become  the 
proposal  of  the  leading  candidate  that, 
if  elected,  he  would  urge  passage  of  the 
necessary  legislation  to  bring  the  mill- 
tai-y  under  civilian  control.    The  military 
in  Honduras  wanted  none  of  that.    The 
military  in  Honduras  wanted  to  be  su- 
preme.   The  military  In  Honduras  is  a 
caste.    The  military  in  Honduras  tram- 
pled freedom  imderfoot  in  that  coup. 

The  Dominican  Republic  had  a  con- 
stitutionally elected  government.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  any  shortcomings  of  the 
administration  of  their  President  but 
he  was  serving  under  a  constitution:  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public provided  for  procedures  to  check 
the  President  in  connection  with  any  In- 
efBclencies    or    maladministration     of 
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which  he  might  have  been  gtiilty — if 
any.  But.  instead  of  following  a  consti- 
tutional system,  a  military  Jimta — 
trained  by  American  military  training 
programs,  using  American  military 
equipment — destroyed  that  Government. 

To  date,  the  Government  has  not  been 
recognized.  To  date,  we  have  withheld 
our  aid.  The  question  Is:  When  should 
aid  be  resumed? 

In  my  judgment,  aid  should  not  be  re- 
sumed until  a  constitutionally  elected 
government  Is  reestablished  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  coup  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  coup  In  Hon- 
duras gave  rise  to  much  of  the  ferment 
In  American  public  opinion  that  led  to 
this  amendment. 

All  I  ask  the  Senate  to  do  is  to  accept 
the  language  that  the  State  Department 
itself  is  willing  to  accept,  although,  as  I 
made  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRicHT].  they  would  prefer  no 
language  at  all.  The  Department  sug- 
gested this  language,  and  I  have  offered 
it  as  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRsxl  to  the  committee  amendment, 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  not  much  point 
in  voting  imtll  a  quonmi  is  present 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  did  not  wish  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  true,  if 
we  can  have  some  understanding  as'  to 
accepting  the  amendment;  but  if  I  am 
to  be  outvoted  by  a  voice  vote,  I  desire 
a  record  vote,  to  put  Senators  on  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  not  enough  Senators  present 
in  the  Chamber  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  ask  unanimous  consent — this  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  precedent — that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  a  quorum 
call  In  any  case,  if  there  is  to  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shaU  speak  briefly.  First,  I  am  a  Uttle 
surprised,  after  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  castigate  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  3  weeks,  to  hear  him  now  cite 
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its  recommendation  to  the  Senate,  as  if 
we  should  accept  it.  This  is  one  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  Department — 
if  it  is  a  recommendation — with  which 
I  do  not  agree. 

It  may  well  be  that  State  Department 
officials  have  told  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  they  could  live  with  this  lan- 
guage. However.  It  Is  unwise  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  that  way. 

I  call  attention  to  section  254,  on  page 
39  of  the  bill  This  language  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  he  also 
offered  additional  language,  which  Is  not 
unlike,  in  purpose,  what  the  Senator  now 
offers,  and  which  i-estrlcted  the  power 
of  the  President  even  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
interrupt  the  Senator,  it  Is  all  right  to 
cite  the  language,  but  it  Is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is 
language  that  was  within  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  own  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know.  I  was 
making  the  point  that  the  committee 
thoroughly  considered  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
this  was  the  part  which  the  committee 
agreed  upon.  It  rejected  the  further 
restrictive  language  which  is  now  being 
sought  to  be  reinserted.  It  is  not  exact- 
ly the  same  language,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  It  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Interrupt  once  again  to  say  that  the 
language  I  had  offered  in  committee  was 
language  that  called  for  a  report  from 
the  President,  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  both  Houses,  approving  It.  As  I 
made  clear.  It  would  require  only  a  mat- 
ter of  days  to  obtain  action.  In  lieu  of 
it,  the  administration  proposed  the  neg- 
ative approach  of  30  days,  in  which  both 
Houses  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
reject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  was  not  trying  to  mislead  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  lan- 
guage. I  make  the  point  that  while  the 
State  Department  may  have  preferred 
that  language  to  the  previous  language, 
in  my  opinion  It  is  not  favorable  to  either 
version.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  prin- 
ciple involved  is  not  the  right  or  power 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  payment 
of  our  taxpayers'  money  under  the  bill. 
Nobody  Is  questioning  that  right. 
Rather,  there  is  involved  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  doing  It.  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  not  wise  to  further  restrict  the 
President's  freedom  of  action  in  this 
field. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
for  a  contingency  fund.  It  always  has. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  emer- 
gency situations.  Certainly,  the  over- 
throw of  governments  by  force  and 
violence — which  is  the  case  when  mili- 
tary juntas  take  over  governments — is  an 
emergency  situation  which  requires  quick 
action  by  the  President.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  It.  That  Is  why  we  have  pro- 
vided a  contingency  fund. 

I  think  this  further  restriction  is  In- 
tended to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President, 
more  than  he  is  already  restricted,  in 
emergency  cases. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  states  very 
glibly  that  it  requires  only  a  few  days 
to  obtain  action.  We  have  already  taken 
3  weeks  on  a  bill  with  which  we  are  thor- 
oughly familiar,  which  we  have  passed 
15  times,  and  we  are  not  through  with  it 
yet.  I  do  not  know  how  any  Senator 
could  stand  up  in  this  body  and  say  that  - 
we  would  act  in  a  few  days.  We  do  not 
know.  We  know  that  the  power  of  one 
Senator  to  delay  action  is  a  great  power. 
More  than  one  could  cause  indefinite 
delay. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  good  argimient  to 
say  that  action  would  require  only  a 
short  period. 

That  is  not  the  main  reason  why  I  j 
object  to  the  amendment.  In  a  sense,  it 
reflects  on  the  integrity  of  any  Presi- 
dent, and  intimates  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  in  an  emergency  to  exercise 
power  within  the  restrictions  that  al- 
ready exist  In  the  bill,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  emergency  funds. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment 
were  a  part  of  the  law  and  an  emergency 
existed  such  as  occurred  in  Vietnam, 
would  the  President  be  able  to  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment 
is  restricted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  does  not  affect  Vietnam.  However,  if 
a  similar  emergency  occurred  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  he  could  not  act 
within  30  days  if  Congress  were  in  ses- 
sion. If  it  were  not  in  session,  the 
President  would  be  able  to  call  it  into 
session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
the  President  could  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  affirmative  action,  and  he 
would  get  It,  If  there  were  an  emergency. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
it  would  be  very  unusual  for  Congress  to 
act  within  a  few  days  when  a  question 
of  that  gravity  was  involved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  a  real  emergency 
were  involved.  Congress  would  act  in  a 
few  hours.  We  provided  $3  billion  in 
the  Berlin  situation  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  objective  of  the  Morse 
amendment  Is  contained  In  section  254 
of  the  bill,  under  the  heading  "Restric- 
tions on  Assistance."  The  provision 
reads: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  xised  to  fiUTiish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  thla 
title  in  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  choaen  in 
free  and  democratic  elections  unless  the 
President  determines  that  withholding  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest. 

The  difference  is  that  imder  the  Morse 
amendment  there  would  be  a  period  of 
30  days.  The  Senator  cooperated,  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  amendment,  by 
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reducing  what  he  thoxight  was  the  rea- 
sonable period  of  60  days  to  30  days. 

So  far  as  the  principle  of  providing  no 
,  money  or  assistance  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtrles  Is  concerned — because  that 
Is  what  Is  referred  to  under  this  title — 
that  principle  Is  embodied  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  The  difference  is  that  the  Morse 
amendment  reads: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  re- 
quire the  withholding  of  assistance  to  any 
country  If  the  President  determines  and 
promptW  reports  to  the  CongresB  that  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest  and  If  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  concur- 
rent resolution  disapproving  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  within  thirty  days  after 
the  President  notLflea  the  two  Houses  of  his 
determination. 

The  difference  is  in  the  notification  to 
the  Congress  and  the  fact  that  Congress 
could  adopt  a  disapproving  resolution. 

The  question  bolls  down  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  the  decision, 
imder  the  limitations  that  are  now  in 
section  254. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HtJMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  that  language 
apply  to  any  particular  area  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     To  Latin  America. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Only  Latin  America? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes :  it  is  restricted 
to  Latin  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MORSK],  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legialaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen - 
DiR],  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Louisisma 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Seaiator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magitoson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  WaltkrsJ.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Andxrson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engli]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  8mathi:rs].  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters] .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ehcle], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendment  No.  129,  and  ask 
that  It  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  between  Unes  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"  'Sbc.  620A.  (a)  PsomBmol*  on  Puknish- 

tNG    OF    ASSISTANCX    SUBSEQtTXNT   TO   JtTNX    30. 

1965. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
{or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30.  1965  imlesa — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Such  country  or  area  has  requested 
such  assistance  and  can  show  that  It  Is  pur- 
suing the  following  economic,  political,  and 
military  poUcles: 

"  '( A)  That  It  (1)  Is  seriously  and  continu- 
ously engaged  In  measvu-es  of  self-help.  (U) 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  Its 
own  private  capital  resources  will  be  utilized 
within  Its  own  coimtry  or  area,  (Ul)  will 
encourage  the  development  of  the  private 
enterprise  sector  of  Its  own  economy,  (iv) 
has  taken  adequate  steps,  where  appropriate 
and  necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  In 
such  fields  as  land  distribution  and  taxation 
to  enable  Its  people  fairly  to  share  In  the 
products  of  Its  development,  and  that  the 
project  or  program  for  which  economic  aid 
Is  requested  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
or  social  development  of  the  country: 

"'(B)  That  It  Is  promoting  the  maximum 
amount  of  individual  freedom  and  Is  en- 
couraging Its  people  freely  to  choose  their 
own  government; 


•••(C)  That  It  seeks  to  establish  and  main- 
tain only  such  military  force  as  may  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  Internal  overthrow  of 
an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threatened 
external  Communist  attack; 

"'(2)  The  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
Is  required  by  an  Irrevocable  commitment 
made,  or  contractual  obligation  Incurred, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion: or 

"•(8)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  ex- 
tended In  the  form  of  loans,  the  Interest 
rate  thereon  Is  not  less  than  the  average 
rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 
State  of  comparable  maturltlee 

"•(b)  The  total  number  of  countries  or 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1965.  shall  not  exceed 
nfty.' " 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  129  was  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Senate  bill  1276  on  July 
18.  I  now  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  It  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions while  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  was  underway.  It  Is  now  amend- 
ment No.  259.  It  was  of  this  amend- 
ment that  the  committee  said  in  its  re- 
port: 

In  fact,  the  committee  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  an  amendment  which  would 
have  terminated  the  program  In  Its  present 
form  June  30.  1965.  so  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  could  consider  a 
major  reorganization  and  reorientation  of 
the  program  prior  to  that  date.  The  com- 
mittee refrained  from  adopting  this  amend- 
ment In  the  expectation,  which  It  hopes  will 
not  prove  unJusUfled.  that  the  administra- 
tion will  submit  a  fiscal  year  1965  program  to 
Congress  which  has  been  revamped  In  major 
respects. 

In  the  language  of  my  amendment: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30.  1965.  unless— 

And  the  amendment  continues  by  set- 
ting forth  new  conditions  for  future  aid. 

We  have  accomplished  that  particular 
objective  of  amendment  No.  129  by  re- 
pealing the  existing  authorization  for  de- 
velopment loan  funds. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
other  objectives  of  the  amendment  for 
recasting  the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 
For  example,  the  amendment  calls  for  all 
future  loans  to  be  made  at  Interest  rates 
that  will  be  less  than  the  average  rate 
payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities."  The 
House  bill  requires  that  henceforth  In- 
terest rates  be  at  least  2  percent.  The 
Senate  bill  now  provides  that  they  be 
at  least  2  percent  after  the  first  5  years. 

When  the  effort  was  made  to  make 
these  interest  rates  the  equivalent  of  our 
own  cost  of  borrowing,  and  later  to  sub- 
stitute the  House  rate  for  the  committee 
rate.  It  was  argued  that  to  do  either  of 
these  would  put  our  aid  program  in  the 
form  of  a  moneymaklng  one  Of  course, 
It  would  do  no  such  thing.  It  would  only 
remove  the  Interest  rate  subsidy  from  the 
loans. 

Neither  the  provision  In  my  revised 
foreign  aid  program  nor  the  Gruening 
amendment  would  make  this  a  money- 
making  program.  There  Is  no  proposal 
to  eliminate  grant  aid.  Orant  «dd 
would  continue  for  projects  that  are 
vital  to  social  and  economic  growth  but 
which  are  not  self-llquldatlng. 
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Any  program  for  extending  our  aid 
after  1965  should  be  on  the  basis  that 
at  least  75  percent  or  more  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  under  a  loan  program,  not 
un^  a  grant  program.  The  time  has 
come  when  our  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  reoriented,  and  it  should  be 
basically  a  loan  program,  and  should  not 
be  extended  to  107  countries.  Instead, 
It  should  be  extended  to  not  more  than 
50  countries,  because  we  cannot  Justify 
the  spending  of  the  money  of  the  UJB. 
taxpayers  In  connection  with  a  foreign 
aid  program  for  more  than  50  countries. 
Inasmuch  as  It  is  Impossible  to  find  more 
than  50  countries  which  really  could 
qualify  for  a  fair  and  equitable  foreign 
aid  program. 

We  propose  that  when  loans  are  made, 
they  be  genuine  loans.  If  a  nation  can- 
not afford,  or  if  a  project  will  not  sus- 
tain, a  repayable  loan,  we  might  better 
make  It  a  grant. 

Another  objective  which  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  attain  in  future  foreign 
aid  is  to  restrict  the  number  of  countries 
receiving  it  at  any  one  time.  The  Por- 
^  eign  Relations  Committee  report  is  very 
critical  of  the  tendency  of  the  United 
States  to  put  aid  programs  Into  new 
nations  Just  for  the  sake  of  having  an 
American  "presence"  of  some  kind  in 
that  nation.  This  point  was  made 
against  my  amendment  in  the  "position 
paper"  of  the  Agency  For  International 
Envelopment,  which  Insisted  that  an 
American  "presence"  is  desirable  in  new 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  who  says  so.  and  why? 
If  the  new  nations  do  not  want  our  rep- 
resentatives there,  they  should  not  be 
there;  and  if  they  do  not  want  our  rep- 
resentatives there  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
eign aid  program  that  is  fair  to  the  UJS. 
taxpayers,    our    representatives    should 
not  be  there.    The  President  said  last 
Friday  night.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
in  New  York  City,  that  we  should  help 
the  poor,  and  he  made  supposedly  a  great 
moral  argument  about  helping  the  poor. 
However,   we  should  ask  him   how  we 
help  the  poor  by  means  of  a  program 
such  as  the  one  he  proposes.     We  do  not 
help  the  poor  by  pouring  our  money  into 
countries  when  we  do  not  limit  our  aid 
by  means  of  fair  restrictions  which  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  taxpayers.    Furthermore, 
we  do  not  help  the  poor  by  pouring  our 
money  into  a  country  whose  oligarchs 
are  sending  out  of  that  country  their 
profits,  much  of  which  are  made  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  that  coun- 
try by  our  foreign  aid.     We  should  stop 
pouring  our  money  Into  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  two  of  the  most  notorious  exam- 
ples of  this  sort  of  situation,  because  as 
a  result  of  the  pouring  of  our  money  Into 
them,  they  have  let  Inflation  run  wild, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  make  their 
poor  poorer,  while   the  oligarchs  have 
become  richer  and  have  shipped  their 
profits  out  of  those  countries,  frequently 
to  New  York  banks. 

So  I  say  to  the  President  that  his  for- 
mula Is  a  very  poor  one  when  It  results  In 
the  giving  of  our  aid  in  that  way  to  such 
countries.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
oligarchs  there  do  not  make  money  as  a 
result  of  our  expenditures,  and  thus 
make  themselves  richer  and  the  poor 
people  there  poorer. 
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I  will  go  along  with  the  President,  as 
he  knows,  every  inch  of  the  way  In  con- 
nection with  a  reformed  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  gives  the  UJS.  taxpayers  the 
protection  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  itself,  as  it  states  in  its  own 
report,  pleaded  should  be  provided.  But 
it  did  not  give  us  a  bill  that  would  do 
that.  Instead,  it  passed  the  buck— for 
another  year — to  the  Executive;  and 
that  buck  has  been  passed  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  the  Executive 
year  after  year,  for  year  after  year  we 
have  been  pleading  for  reform  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  also  say  to  the  President  that  our 
country,  with  6  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  world  and  with  limited  wealth, 
cannot  begin  to  pour  enough  money  into 
foreign  aid  sinkholes  around  the  world 
to  help  the  poor  very  much.  We  do  not 
have  enough  money  or  enough  wealth  for 
that. 

The  argument  the  President  made  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  last  Friday  night 
in  New  York  City  was  a  highly  specious 
emotional  argument.  It  sounded  plau- 
sible; but  when  we  begin  to  analyze  the 
foreign  aid  program  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  results  of  the  expenditures 
made  under  it,  that  argument  falls  flat 
on  its  face. 

If  we  really  wish  to  help  the  poor  In 
those  countries,  we  must  attach  to  our 
foreign  aid  program  some  restrictions 
which  will  not  permit  the  rich  in  those 
countries  to  mulct  the  program,  and  we 
must  insist  that  countries  such  as  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  keep  their  commit- 
ments under  the  Act  of  Pvmta  del  Este. 
They  signed  that  act;  but  they  have  not 
cooperated  by  submitting  any  program  of 
the  sort  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram calls  for  before  they  can  become 
eligible  for  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram funds.  They  have  been  able  to 
obtain  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund;  but  he  should 
not  have  given  them  even  one  dollar  of 
that  money;  not  one  dollar  of  the  money 
in  the  President's  contingency  fund 
should  have  gone  to  Brazil  or  to  the 
Argentine.  However,  by  such  use  of  the 
President's  contingency  fund,  operations 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
been  set  back  on  their  heels  in  Brazil 
the  Argentine,  and  Ecuador.  They  will 
not  come  forward  with  a  program  of  ac- 
complished reforms — which  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  requires  of  them  before  they 
can  become  eligible  for  aid  xmder  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program— until  we 
insist  that  they  help  themselves. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  taken 
Insults  from  some  representatives  of 
those  countries.  Their  spokesmen  at  Sao 
Paulo  have  opposed  our  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

We  sent  there,  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  distin- 
guished statesman  who  urged  the  making 
of  reforms  whereby  our  aid  would  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  But  that  calls 
for  commitments  and  cooperation  and 
self-help  by  these  countries. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  order.  The  situation  about 
which  I  previously  complained  has  again 
developed  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  with 
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loafers  standing  around  the  sides  of  the 
Chamber,  engaging  in  conversation,  and 
preventing  Senators  from  hearing  the 
debate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KiwNEDY  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  Conversations  will  cease. 
Those  standing  along  the  walla  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  will  leave  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Argentine 
group  and  the  Brazilian  group  at  Sao 
Paulo.  The  Brazilian  group  in  their  sec- 
ond attack  now  propose  that  we  allow 
Russia  and  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  have  no  objection 
to  their  obtaining  aid  from  those  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  whatever  bilateral 
arrangements  they  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  voice  and 
one  vote.  In  my  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  I  have  tried  to  make  the  subject 
a  study.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  student  of 
the  problems  in  Latin  America.  I  do  not 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  make 
these  very  serious  criticisms  without 
knowing  that  I  can  produce  documen- 
tations for  every  sentence  I  speak. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Argentine  delegation  and  the  Brazilian 
delegation  at  Sao  Paulo,  for  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  interpret  their 
conduct  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  live  up  to  their  sig- 
natures on  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este. 
I  am  not  free  to  name  the  high  Argentine 
official,  but  a  high  Argentine  official 
spent  more  than  an  hour  in  my  office 
this  morning.  He,  too,  is  shocked.  We 
are  reaching  a  point  at  which  we  must 
raise  the  question  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Latin  American 
covm  tries. 

I  refer  to  the  excellent  legislative  his- 
tory that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKENLoopERl  made  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  Hlckenlooper  amendments  vis-a- 
vis the  question  of  oil  contracts  in  the 
Argentine  and  the  discriminatory  policies 
of  Chile.  The  record  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Chile  Is  seeking,  in  connection  with 
certain  American  copper  companies, 
such  as  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  In 
Chile,  to  follow  a  confiscatory  tax  policy 
which  Is  discriminatory  and  not  applied 
to  their  own  domestic  industries.  It  is  a 
disciplinary  or  penalty  program  against 
American  companies,  with  the  result  that 
they  will  drive  the  companies  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  properties  will  then  have 
to  be  sold  for  a  song. 

The  question  of  good  faith  is  raised. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  foreign 
aid  program  must  be  reoriented  and  re- 
formed. The  time  has  come  when  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  re- 
port of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  put  Into 
effect.  We  ought  to  have  done  it  this 
year.  We  ought  to  have  written  a  bill 
that  would  do  so,  rather  than  say,  as 
the  committee  stated  in  the  report,  that 
it  gave  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  pointed  out  to  the  adminis- 
tration, in  effect,  that  It  had  better  give 
consideration  to  It  again  before  another 
authorization  bill  o(mies  before  Congress. 
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Mr.  President.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
a  prominent  high  citizen  of  the  Argen- 
tine was  in  my  office  this  morning  com- 
menting upon  the  colloquy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickxklooper ]  and 
I  conducted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  we  laid  the  foundation  for  the  legis- 
lative record  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  and  the  addi- 
tions to  it  that  are  in  the  bill  this  year 
as  the  bill  came  from  committee.  In 
the  course  of  that  colloquy  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickeklooper ]  said: 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  preaent  Oovernment 
of  the  Argentine  that  these  contracts  that 
were  entered  Into  by  the  predecessor  govern- 
ment under  the  direction  of  President  Pron- 
dlzl  are  Illegal  because  they  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

I  said  to  the  prominent  citizen  of  Ar- 
gentina: 

Is  there  any  basis  In  fact  for  that  argu- 
ment? 

He  laughed,  but  he  laughed  scornfully, 
to  think  that  anyone  in  Argentina  would 
make  such  an  argument.    He  said: 

Senator,  there  Is  no  basis  In  fact  whatso- 
ever for  that  claim,  because  the  Argentinian 
Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  their  oil 
agency  to  enter  into  Jxist  such  contracts, 
and,  as  the  oU  agency,  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  develc^  che  oil  industry  of  the 
Argentine,  and  to  Join  in  whatever  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  with  foreign  investors 
for  an  exploration  of  the  oil  facilities  and 
the  oilfields. 

He  added: 

Senator,  the  same  kind  of  law  applies  to 
the  operations  of  the  railroads  in  Argentina 
and  to  other  Industries  in  regard  to  which 
they  have  special  commissions  for  regula- 
tion and  control.  Just  as  you  have  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlssion  which  is  given 
certain  powers. 

I  cannot  cite  the  law,  though  I  have 
asked  to  have  it  checked  so  that  it  may 
be  before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  when  it  next  meets.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs does  not  intend  to  drop  all  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  in  Argentina  in  re- 
gard to  oil  contracts.  We  owe  it  to  Sen- 
ators to  see  that  a  report  is  made  in  the 
near  future  as  to  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  there  in  con- 
nection with  oil  contracts. 

We  will  do  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  Chile  in  respect  to  her  discriminatory 
tax  policies. 

I  cite  those  situations  only  because 
they  bear  upon  my  argxmient  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program  must  be  reoriented. 
That  is  why  my  amendment  proposes  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1965.  That  would  give  us  time  to  pre- 
pare the  new  program  for  foreign  aid, 
the  new  guidelines,  and  the  new  condi- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  fulfilled  in 
contracts  that  would  apply  under  the 
new  foreign  aid  program.  I  know  it  will 
not  be  easy.  It  is  all  a  question  of  judg- 
ment. But  I  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  are  fighting  for  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  that  would  flow  from  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted  are  the  ones  who  are 
for  the  strongest  and  best  type  of  foreign 
aid  that  we  can  have  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  that  we 
ought  to  have. 


Mr.  President,  when  I  say  the  point 
was  made  against  my  amendment  in 
the  p>osition  paper  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  in- 
sisted that  an  American  presence  is  de- 
sirable in  new  nations.  I  point  out  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  justification  made  by 
AID  that  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
foreign  aid  has  become  an  end  in  itself, 
and  that  much  of  it  continues  only  be- 
cause it  is  becoming  a  self -perpetuating 
bureaucracy. 

I  wish  the  Senate  could  have  heard 
the  discussions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  part  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  what  they 
think  about  a  bureaucracy  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  administration  of  for. 
eign  aid.  I  wish  Senators  could  have 
heard  some  of  the  stirring  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  table.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
chuclcling.  He  knows  whereof  I  speak. 
The  rafters  shook  when  It  was  pointed 
out — and  an  AID  administrator  and  an 
official  were  present — that  they  were 
overstaffed.  One  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  paraphrase  it  accurately — 
told  about  some  trips  he  had  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
shocked  by  the  oversupply  of  manc>ower 
that  he  found  in  place  after  place. 

We  are  dealing  with  bureaucracy  that 
needs  to  be  cut  down  to  size.  That  is 
why  we  need  a  reorientation  of  the  en- 
tire foreign  aid  program,  a  reorientation 
which  would  include  an  analysis  of  the 
manpower  needs  of  AID.  I  would  rather 
have  the  AID  money  going  into  a  proj- 
ect that  is  so  economically  sound  that 
it  will  help  the  poor  living  within  its 
economic  shadows  than  I  would  have  it 
going  into  the  salaries,  the  per  diems. 
and  the  expenses  of  unnecessary  AID 
personnel. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said.  However,  in  looking  over  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  note  that  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  there 
is  a  provision  relating  to  the  amount  of 
interest  which  shall  be  charged.  We 
have  considered  amendments  relating  to 
interest  rates  on  at  least  two  occasions 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  know  there  are  arguments 
for  the  interest  rate  provisions  which  the 
Senator  has  in  the  amendment,  but  these 
arguments  have  been  made  before  in 
the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
amendments  specifically  relating  to  the 
interest  rate. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  reasons 
against  those  amendments  are  stronger 
than  the  reasons  for — namely,  that  we 
are  in  a  competitive  situation,  in  some 
cases,  so  far  as  our  prestige  is  con- 
cerned, vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
matter  of  charging  interest;  and,  second, 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  grant 
area  and  more  into  the  loan  area. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  consider  dropping  the  interest 
provision  from  his  amendment.    I  be- 


lieve it  would  make  his  amendment 
stronger.  What  the  Senator  has  been 
saying  about  the  failure  of  some  of  the 
recipients  of  our  foreign  aid  to  adhere 
to  the  guidelines  which  the  Clay  com- 
mittee laid  down  is  quite  true.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Interest  rate  matter  is 
pertinent  to  the  argument  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made.  The  main  thrust 
of  his  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Interest.  So  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  agree  with  this 
observation  and  possibly  consider  modi- 
fication of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  take  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement  and  consider  it 
in  a  conversation  with  the  Senator  dur- 
ing a  later  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  United  States  has 
a  "presence"  anywhere  that  it  has  an 
embassy,  or  even  a  consulate.  Eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  is  not  a  requisite 
to  let  other  nations  know  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

My  amendment  would  limit  to  50  the 
number  of  nations  that  could  receive  aid 
at  any  one  time  after  June  30,  1965. 

Its  other  objective  is  to  set  forth  the 
standards  that  recipients  of  future  aid 
must  meet.  In  my  opinion,  these  objec- 
tives should  be  met  before  aid  is  extended 
to  other  countries  for  any  reason.  I  do 
not  propose  to  differentiate  between  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  in  laying  down 
criteria  for  its  extension. 

The  "position  paper"  of  AID  opposes 
that  principle.  It  declares  that  some 
nations  are  of  military  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  should  receive  aid 
for  that  reason  alone. 

These  are  the  areas  in  which  we  have, 
over  a  period  of  years,  allowed  ourselves 
almost  literally  to  be  blackmailed  into 
endless  and  fruitless  foreign  aid.  Any 
nation  which  receives  aid  from  us  for 
military  reasons  has  far  more  to  lose 
than  the  United  States  if  Communist 
aggression  occurs,  against  it,  or  threat- 
ens It  internally.  Why  should  not  that 
nation  meet  the  self-help  standards  met 
by  any  other  nation? 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  forget 
that  many  of  the  nations  into  which  we 
are  pouring  aid  far  in  excess  of  the  mil-^' 
itary  requirements  and  what  the  na-, 
tion's  economy  can  support,  would  be 
a  liability  if  we  got  into  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia, assuming  we  might  use  troops,  any- 
way, which  I  seriously  doubt,  because 
the  next  war  will  be  a  nucelar  war  and 
one  of  a  relatively  few  hours'  duration. 
In  addition  to  our  own  war  effort,  we 
would  have  to  subsidize  their  troops  and 
their  entire  war  effort,  in  addition  to  our 
own.  It  would  be  much  better  to  spend 
the  money  we  are  now  spending  on  the 
bloated  military  organizations  in  these 
countries  for  economic  expansion  of  the 
country,  to  help  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  the  people.  As  that  program  ex- 
pands, in  a  few  years  they  should  be  able 
to  support  an  adequate  military  defense 
program  of  their  own. 

In  fact,  if  we  do  not  set  self-help 
standards  for  them,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  lost  to  us  than  if  we  do. 

That  is  why  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire each  applicant  for  any  kind  of  fu- 
ture aid  to  show  us  that  it  is  engaged  in 
continuous  self-help  measures;   that  it 
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has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
that  its  own  private  capital  resources 
are  being  utilized  at  home;  that  it  will 
encourage  local  free  enterprise;  that  it 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  bring 
about  reform  in  such  fields  as  tax  and 
land  reform,  to  enable  its  people  to  share 
in  the  fnoits  of  development;  that  the 
project  for  which  economic  aid  is  re- 
quested will  contribute  to  the  economic 
or  social  development  of  the  country; 
that  it  is  promoting  personal  freedom 
and  self-government;  and.  finally,  that 
it  is  maintaining  only  those  military 
forces  needed  to  maintain  an  elected 
government  In  office,  or  to  deter  threat- 
ened external  Communist  aggression. 

These  standards  would,  of  course,  ex- 
clude some  nations  already  dealt  with  by 
the  Senate,  such  as  Indonesia  and  Egypt. 
A  most  important  objective  of  my 
amendment  is  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
It  is  to  put  aid  on  the  basis  of  other  na- 
tions seeking  it  from  us.  instead  of  our 
forcing  it  on  other  nations. 

The  general  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  all  the  reports  by  the  Comp- 
troller General— I  shall  talk  about  those 
momentarily — is  that  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiencies he  has  uncovered  are  due  to 
aid  programs  too  large  and  too  complex 
for  recipient  nations  to  absorb  and  han- 
dle properly.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  sen- 
tence, Mr.  President,  because  it  is  a  vital 
sentence.  It  deals  with  the  huge  stack 
of  Comptroller  General  reports  that  I 
have  on  my  desk,  finding  one  kind  of  in- 
efficiency, waste,  mismanagement  and 
mishandling  of  aid  after  another,  in 
country  after  country. 

The  general  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  all  the  reports  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  that  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiencies he  has  tmcovered  are  due  to 
aid  programs  too  large  and  too  complex 
for  recipient  nations  to  absorb  and  han- 
dle properly.  This  is  especially  true  of 
his  reports  on  military  aid  and  support- 
ing assistance.  A  reading  of  these  re- 
ports leaves  the  clear  Impression  that 
much  of  the  aid  in  these  categories  is  the 
result  of  what  Americans  want  them  to 
have,  not  what  they  are  able  to  use  ef- 
fectively. And  the  inquiries  undertaken 
by  the  Comptroller  General  are  purely 
of  the  "spot  check"  nature.  They  are 
by  no  means  a  complete  or  thorough  re- 
view of  economic  or  military  aid. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  had  not  engaged  in  a 
"spot  check"  investigation  of  foreign  aid, 
but  had  conducted,  instead,  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  foreign  aid  everywhere 
In  the  world,  all  of  the  four  desks  in  front 
of  me  would  be  piled  high  with  reports 
showing  the  shocking  waste.  Inefficiency, 
and  mishandling  of  foreign  aid. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  this  pile  of 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  2 
feet  high.   This  is  not  all  of  them. 

I  know  It  Is  difficult  to  write  Into  the 
law  a  requirement  that  all  aid  requests 
be  initiated  by  the  recipient,  and  not  by 
us.  Administrators  tell  us  now  that  all 
requests  come  from  the  recipient.  But 
there  are  endless  ways  whereby  our  AID 
and  military  people  tell  them  what  to  ask 
for.  We  tell  them  what  to  want,  in  ef- 
fect, and  they  ask  for  it 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  future  aid 
should  only  be  considered  when  it  is 


applied  for  in  bona  fide  fashion,  and 
when  the  applicant  can  show  us  that  he 
is  meeting  the  prescribed  standards. 

I  am  discussing  this  amendment  be- 
cause if  the  administration  does  take 
seriously  what  has  been  said  and  done 
on  this  floor  in  the  last  3  weeks,  these 
are  some  of  the  principles  that  it  should 
embody  in  a  new  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  our  agent.  The  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
gets  its  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
serve  the  Congress.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  is  the  con- 
gressional watchdog  of  expenditures  of 
supposedly  appropriated  funds. 

I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  courageous,  one  of  the  most 
able,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  public 
servants  in  all  our  Government.  The 
Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Campbell,  de- 
serves a  vote  of  gratitude  from  every 
American  taxpayer. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  pile  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  spot  check  reports  on 
the  administration  of  the  AID  program 
around  the  world.  They  are  not  pleas- 
ant reading,  for  I  engage  in  no  under- 
statement when  I  say  that  any  jury  that 
read  them  could  not  bring  back  any  other 
verdict  than  that  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
show  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  have  been  wasted  over 
the  years  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  administration  does  not  like  to 
hear  anyone  criticize  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  waste.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as 
many  apologists  for  the  program  have 
been  heard  to  say,  "You  cannot  have  a 
program  involving  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  involves  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  waste."  But 
we  do  not  have  to  have  that  kind  of 
waste.  We  do  not  have  to  have  waste 
to  that  degree. 

A  good  many  of  these  reports  are  clas- 
sified, but  Members  of  this  Iwdy  can 
obtain  any  one  of  them  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room,  and  read  it. 
Senators  at  least  should  sample  thein 
before  they  vote  against  my  amendment, 
for  I  offer  this  pile  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports  dealing  with  the  shocking 
waste  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  over  the  years,  both  economic  and 
military,  as  the  best  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Wipe  the  slate  clean  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1965.  Start  it  all  over  under  terms, 
conditions,  restrictions,  and  application 
requirements  that  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  the  assurance  that  what 
the  Comptroller  General  has  found  over 
and  over  and  over  again  in  countries 
all  over  the  world  will  not  be  likely  to 
happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's letters  of  transmittal  read,  in  in- 
stance after  Instance,  as  follows,  and  I 
shall  have  to  delete,  for  classification 
purposes,  anything  that  is  classified. 
This  is  a  letter  he  wrote  on  January  8 
1963.  I  can  go  through  this  file  and 
read  similar  letters  as  he  filed  report 
after  report : 

DcAB  Ms.  Cuaikmam:  Enclosed  for  the  use 
of  your  committee  are  20  copies  of  our  report 


to  the  Congress  on  review  of  the  local  cxir- 
rency,  military  budget  support  program  for 
country  X. 

Our  review  disclosed  weaknesses  in  con- 
trols by  TJ.S.  agencies  over  military  budget 
support  fimds,  togeth«-  with  deflciendes  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  by 
country  X  and  as  a  consequence  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  country  X  were 
not  effectively  utilized. 

At  the  WMnpletion  of  our  review,  we 
brought  the  deficiencies  disclosed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to- 
gether with  our  proposal  that  the  UjS. 
control  the  expenditure  of  military  budget 
support  funds  by  releasing  such  funds  to 
country  X  for  individual  projects  which  had 
been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  country  X 
and  the  United  States  rather  than  by  re- 
leasing funds  In  support  of  a  total  budget. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs  In- 
formed us,  in  reply  to  our  proposal,  that 
specific  project  support  would  be  Impractical 
because  of  the  Increased  administrative  work- 
load and  other  considerations. 

The  identification  of  all  funds  contributed 
to  country  X  on  a  specific  project  basis  could 
entail  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  admin- 
istrative work.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
more  important  military  projects  warrant 
specific  identification  to  Insure  that  func- 
tions and  Items  essential  to  the  maintenance, 
readiness,  and  support  of  costly  U.S.-fur- 
nished  facilities  and  equipment  are  per- 
formed or  provided.  We  also  believe  that 
such  Identification  of  projects  would  in- 
crease U.S.  control  of  military  budget  support 
funds. 

We  are,  therefore,  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  efforts  be  made  to 
identify  the  more  imjilk-tant  projects  essen- 
tial to  the  overall  JdAP  objectives  in  coun- 
try X  and  that  appropriate  portions  of  the 
budget  estimates  and  military  budget  sup- 
port fund  releases  be  based  on  such  projects. 
We  are  also  recommending  that  project  im- 
plementation be  subject  to  careful  surveil- 
lance and  that  involved  portions  of  UJS. 
funds  be  withdrawn  when  evidence  exists 
that  either  agreed-upon  projects  are  not 
being  xindertaken  or  eannarked  funds  are 
being  used  for  nonapproved  purposes. 

In  fairness  to  the  State  Department, 
in  fairness  to  AID.  and  in  fairness  to 
the  Pentagon  Building,  it  should  be  said 
that  in  many  instances  in  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  pointed  out  a 
shocking  waste  and  tnefflciency  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  and  has 
made  recommendations — ^mostly  pro- 
cedural recommendations — the  State 
Department  and  the  AID  officials  and 
the  Pentagon  Building  have  cooperated. 
They  should,  of  course.  They  are  not 
deserving  of  any  special  credit  for  that. 
In  fact,  they  are  deserving  of  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  for  the  fact  that  they 
let  the  inefficiencies  and  the  waste  de- 
velop, and  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  watchdog,  was 
required  to  go  into  the  various  countries 
and  "show  up "  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Pentagon,  and  the  AID  organi- 
zation for  the  waste. 

I  wish  to  read  one  more  sample  of  the 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General: 

Dear  Mr.  Cbaixicam:  Enclosed  for  the  use 
of  your  committee  are  20  copies  of  our  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  excessive  costs  in- 
curred for  rehabilitating  to  original  appear- 
ance and  serviceability  military  equipment 
donated  to  foreign  nations  under  the  miU- 
tary  assistance.  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  examinations  disclose  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  spend  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  rehabilitate  materiel,  given  to 
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foreign  nations  aa  grant  aid  under  the  mili- 
tary aaslatance  program,  to  higher  standards 
of  serviceability  and  appearance  than  similar 
materiel  furnished  to  UJ3.  forces  overseas. 

That  Is  a  devastating  criticism.  That 
is  a  shocking  criticism  of  Inexcusable 
waste  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing. We  should  not  have  to  have  a 
watchdog  Comptroller  General  call  at- 
tention to  that  waste,  which  ran  Into 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  continue: 

These  additional  costs  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  a  £>epartment  of  Defense 
memorandiun  Issued  in  March  1967 — 

Away  back  to  1957.  This  is  a  1963  re- 
port.   It  has  been  going  on  since  1957. 

The  high  standards  set  by  the  military 
departments  to  implement  the  defense  pol- 
icy have  caused  excessive  work  which  has 
been  very  costly  and.  in  some  cases  clearly 
tmeconomlcal.  In  our  opinion,  there  Is  nor- 
mally no  Jiistlflable  reason  for  expending  the 
extra  effort  and  substantial  additional  costs 
to  dress  up  otherwise  serviceable  materiel, 
ready  for  issue  to  our  own  forces,  to  look  like 
new  for  the  military  assistance  program. 

We  propose  that,  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, materiel  given  as  grant  aid  under 
the  military  assistance  program  be  over- 
hauled, packed,  and  inspected  to  the  same 
general  standards  of  Bervlceabllity  and  ap- 
pearance as  those  established  for  U.S.  forces 
overseas. 

Do  Senators  know  where  it  ought  to  be 
done?  In  the  United  States,  not  over- 
seas. If  we  are  to  do  It.  let  us  give  Amer- 
icans Jobs.  Much  of  this  has  been  done 
overseas  at  expensive  labor  costs.  All 
the  talk  about  high  labor  costs  in  the 
United  States  that  is  heard  can  be  an- 
swered by  taking  a  look  at  some  of  the 
reports,  to  see  how  we  have  been  paying 
through  the  nose  overseas.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  we  have  a  Comptroller  General 
who  has  the  courage  to  lay  it  on  the  line, 
as  he  has  in  critical  report  after  critical 
report.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Department  of  Defense  agreed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  aircraft,  the  same  gen- 
eral standards  of  serviceability  should  be 
applied  for  military  assistance  program  re- 
cipients as  for  UjS.  forces  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  them  from  1957 
xmtll  the  Comptroller  General  caught  up 
with  them  in  1963,  to  reach  that  remark- 
able conclusion. 

If  we  do  not  keep  a  check  on  military 
aid.  the  military  taxpayer  dollars  will  be 
squandered  by  the  millions,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  reports  show. 

No  agency  of  Government  has  so  little 
concern  for  the  taxpayer  dollar  as  the 
Pentagon.  They  are  wastrels.  They  are 
iffjparently  working  on  the  theory  that 
the  more  they  waste  the  more  they  will 
get.  I  am  glad  we  have  a  Ccnnptroller 
General  who  dares  to  file  with  the  Con- 
gress disclosures  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  want  to  do  a  "snow  job" 
on  it.  I  say  respectfully  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  his  speech  in  New  York 
City  and  he  can  make  his  criticisms  as 
he  did  in  the  press  conference  this  morn- 
ing, of  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
foreign  aid,  but  he  must  be  made  to  an- 
swer to  the  American  people  for  the 
shocking  waste  in  foreign  aid  about 
which  he  has  done  nothing. 

I  say  to  the  President:  "Give  me  an 
answer   to    the    Comptroller   General's 
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criticism.  What  have  you  done  to  end 
the  waste  of  millions  of  dollars?  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  your  policies  for 
foreign  aid.  but  I  do  intend  to  support 
you  if  you  will  come  forward  with  a  re- 
formed foreign  aid  program." 

He  may  not  know  it,  but  he  will  dis- 
cover that  the  American  people  want  an 
answer  to  the  question  I  have  asked. 

The  President  seems  to  be  concerned 
about  legislative  interference  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  "I  don't  understand," 
he  said  in  his  press  conference,  "why 
we're  suddenly  so  fatigued." 

Who  is  fatigued?  We  are  not  tired  of 
working  for  a  good  foreign -aid  progi-am. 
Let  me  tell  the  President,  though,  that 
we  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  waste  in  for- 
eign aid  which  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  has  discovered  and 
reported  to  Congress. 

The  President  said:  "We  spent  $2^2 
billion  on  the  atomic  energy  program.  $5 
billion  on  space."  If  he  means  to  as- 
sume that  we  agree  with  his  spending 
that  much  money,  he  could  not  be  more 
mistaken.  That  includes  his  moon  proj- 
ect. Some  needed  savings  should  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  American  tax- 
payers In  connection  With  these  pro- 
grams. He  again  engages  in  the  old 
non  sequitur,  that  he  is  ithe  one  who  will 
be  blamed.  He  asks,  "What  is  going  to 
happen  If  the  situation  in  Laos  worsens? 
Are  we  going  to  blame  the  Senate  or  am 
I  to  be  blamed?" 

That  is  a  complete  non  sequitur.  What 
does  blame  have  to  do  with  it?  Nothing. 
We  will  all  get  the  blame.  I  say  to  the 
President,  If  we  do  not  do  a  better  job  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayer  by  bringing  to  an  end  the 
shocking  waste  which  the  foot-high 
series  of  reports  from  the  Comptroller 
General  shows  is  occurring  in  foreign 
aid. 

The  President  ought  to  be  much  less 
concerned  about  who  is  going  to  be 
blamed,  and  much  more  concerned  about 
proceeding  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
reforms  in  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
will  protect  the  American  taxpayer,  than 
to  send  to  Congress,  as  he  did.  a  bill  call- 
ing for  approximately  $4,500  million, 
without  having  written  into  It  the  safe- 
guards that  we  have  been  fighting  for  In 
this  historic  debate,  in  order  to  bring 
about  reforms  in  foreign  aid. 

The  news  report  also  stated  that  the 
President  said  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  three  past  Presidents,  and  their  op- 
ponents in  election  campaigns,  "All  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  this  program." 
We  all  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
program.  It  is  so  important  that  it  ought 
to  be  reformed.  We  recognize  that  it  Is 
so  important  that  it  ought  to  be  changed 
in  the  Interest  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
President  leaves  himself  open  to  the 
charge  that  apparently  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  make  the  same  mistakes  that 
foreign  aid  has  been  making  in  the  past. 
There  was  more  wrath  than  logic  in  the 
President's  press  conference  this  morn- 
ing, for  his  attempted  defense  of  his  for- 
eign aid  bill  fell  flat,  because  it  did  not 
meet  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  Senate.  He  did  not  meet 
a  single  one  of  them.  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple will  be  very  much  Interested  to  see 
what  he  is  willing  to  do  to  bring  about 


reforms  and  to  meet  the  kind  of  objec- 
tions that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  reported  he  has 
found  honeycombed  in  foreign  aid. 

Thus,  in  this  letter,  the  Comptroller 
General  continued : 

With  respect  to  aircraft,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Porce  subsequently  issued  an  in- 
struction which  significantly  relaxes  the  un- 
reasonably stringent  criteria  previously  ap- 
plied by  the  military  departments  in  rehabll- 
ItaUng  aircraft  for  the  military  assisUnce 
program.  The  Department  of  Defense  agreed 
also  that  overzealous  application  of  "like 
new"  appearance  criteria  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  unwarranted  costs  and  in  December 
1962  revised  its  policy  substantially  in  con- 
formance with  our  proposals.  The  military 
departments  are  now  issuing  implementing 
directives  which,  if  properly  complied  with 
should  curtail  the  extra  coate  incurred  pre- 
paring materiel  for  the  grant  aid  military 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  read  the  spe- 
cific findings  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  connecUon  with  some  of  our 
NATO  allies  without  believing  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  great  waste  in  the 
program  over  there.  Not  the  least  of  the 
offenders  has  been  Prance.  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  my  President:  "Instead  of 
trying  to  have  passed  a  bUl  for  $4,500 
million,  you  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter off  if  you  had  accompanied  your  bill 
with  requests  for  legislative  approval  for 
some  major  changes  in  foreign  aid  policy 
and  the  administration  of  foreign  aid." 

When  we  were  confronted  with  wit- 
nesses from  the  State  Department,  wit- 
nesses from  the  Pentagon,  and  witnesses 
from  AID,  with  no  substantial  recom- 
mendations for  reform  of  their  policy 
It  was  the  old  "coverup"  game  on  the 
part  of  witness  after  witness.  It  was 
necessary  to  drag  out  of  them  by  so- 
caUed  cross-examining,  fishing  expedi- 
tions what  they  ought  to  have  volun- 
teered, if  they  had  intended  to  act  in 
good  faith  with  the  committee.  We  were 
placed  in  the  poslUon  of  being  very  sus- 
picious of  what  they  were  up  to. 

The  trouble  they  got  Into  with  their 
foreign  aid  bill  is  due  to  themselves  be- 
cause If  they  and  the  President  had  'sent 
to  Congress  a  bill  that  proposed  pro- 
cedural changes  and  reforms  that  would 
have  given  greater  protection  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  they  would  not  have 
got  Into  the  hot  water  they  got  Into— and 
they  are  not  out  of  the  bath,  either. 
The  spigot  is  not  turned  off,  for  they  are 
going  to  get  scalded  even  more  when  they 
reach  the  appropriation  stage.  They  are 
going  to  get  scalded  even  more  when  the 
people  get  through  with  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  with  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  would  allow  the  granting  of 
favored  nation  rights  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
During  those  2  years,  observations  would 
be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Ooi^mment  Is 
willing  to  make  any  effoit*  to  settle  the 
claims  of  United  States  ci  ;i»ms  for  prop- 
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ertles  confiscated  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  Favored 
nation  rights  would  be  extended  to  the 
Yugoslav  Government  for  2  years.  With- 
in that  time,  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  Yugoslav  Government  would  show  a 
purpose  to  settle  claims  of  American 
citizens  for  pensions  taken  away,  prop- 
erties confiscated,  and  other  valuable 
rights  denied. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  great  fight  in  this  matter.  I  have 
not  agreed  with  him  on  all  Issues,  but 
his  fight  has  been  productive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  turn  to  the  next 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
there  are  some  amusing  things  in  these 
reports.  We  do  not  want  to  laugh  at 
tragedy;  but  the  reports  contain  items 
both  amusing  and  tragic.  One  of  the  re- 
ports shows  that  AID  ought  to  have  in  It 
an  agricultural  adviser;  or.  at  least.  It 
ought  to  advise  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  AID  administration  sent  a  large 
number  of  hay  balers,  costing  better 
than  $2,000  apiece,  to  a  desert  country. 
The  Comptroller  General  found  them 
there  2  or  3  years  later,  ruined  by  rust, 
never  used,  because  there  was  no  hay  to 
cut.  Imagine  that.  It  will  be  pretty  hard 
for  anyone  to  justify  that  action  on  any 
grounds.  But  it  is  not  a  singular  exam- 
ple. 

The  sad  part  is  that  we  have  rammed 
down  the  economy  of  country  after  coun- 
try hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  for  which  they  have  no  i& 
at  all.    That  is  why  such  practices  ought^ 
*  to  be  ended,  as  my  amendment  pro- 
posed to  do,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965.    A 
fresh  start  should  be  made,  with  a  clean 
slate.    I  would  write  at  the  top  of  that 
slate,  for  everybody  connected  with  AID 
to  read:   "Your  first  duty:  Protect  the 
American   taxpayer."    That   should   be 
the  new  motto  of  foreign  aid :  "Your  first 
duty:  Protect  the  American  taxpayer." 
"1  he  foreign  aid  program  as  now  admin- 
istered does  not  protect  the  American 
taxpayer,  but— and  I  repeat  the  naughty 
word  at  which  the  press  takes  some  um- 
brage— It  "rof*s"  htm.    It  Is  a  program 
to  "rook"  the  American  taxpayer. 
Here  is  another  letter: 
Our  reviews  disclose  that  large  quantities 
of  equipment  delivered   to  countries  X,  Y. 
and  Z  will  become  defective  largely  as  a  re- 
sult  of   maintenance   and   supply   deficien- 
cies. 

And  that  much  of  the  equipment  Is  be- 
ing rebuilt  by  the  U.S.  Army  logistical 
depots  in  Japan.  Why  not  in  the  United 
States?  Why  not  put  unemployed 
American  workers  to  work?  But  that 
kind  of  foreign  aid,  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  our  own  country,  might  be  an  un- 
pardonable, unforgivable  sin. 

In  one  letter,  the  Comptroller  General 
stated :  | 

Our  review  disclosed  weaknesses  in  con- 
trols by  United  States  agencies  over  military 
budget  support  funds,  together  with  de- 
Hclencies  In  the  administration  of  these 
funds  •  •   •  and   as   a   consequence   funds 
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provided  by  the  United  States  •  •   •  were 
not  effectively  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  daily  experience 
for  a  lawyer  to  invite  a  client  to  his  of- 
fice, after  a  previous  interview,  and  to 
say  to  the  client,  "You  know,  John,  I 
went  into  your  case,  and  I  found  a  good 
many  things  about  It  that  you  did  not  tell 
me  about  when  we  first  conferred  about 
your  case." 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  when  caught 
with  that,  John  will  admit  it. 

As  we  read  these  reports,  we  find  that 
that  is  about  the  experience  the  Comp- 
troller General  seems  to  have  had.  When 
he  catches  them,  they  confess  it,  and 
then  they  assure  him  that  they  will  do 
something  about  it.  The  apologists  try 
to  whitewash  them;  they  say.  "What 
Senator  Morse  says  is  true,  but  they  are 
doing  something  about  it."  However,  I 
point  out  that  these  are  only  spot  checks, 
and  these  reports  relate  only  to  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  caught  them. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear,  for  my  own 
protection,  that  when  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates  of  the  Senate  exam- 
ine any  of  these  letters,  to  obtain  any  of 
the  excerpts  I  have  read  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  documents  are  classi- 
fied, the  Official  Reporters  will  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  members  of  the 
committee  staff,  and  that  I  shall  not 
stand  to  be  censured  for  allowing  the 
Official  Reporters  to  make  that  use  of  the 
documents.  However,  if  I  am  in  error 
as  to  that,  I  want  the  Official  Reporters 
to  leave  the  letters  alone,  and  to  rely  on 
their  notes. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  when 
the  Comptroller  General  catches  these 
instances  of  waste  and  inefficiency,  these 
countries  then  post  haste,  go  through  the 
formality  of  pretending  to  adopt  proce- 
dures which  in  the  future  will  put  an  end 
to  some  of  the  wasteful  and  inefficient 
procedures.     However,    these    are    only 
spot -check   findings.    What   about   the 
many  places  in  the  world  where  the 
Comptroller  General  has  not  made  such 
spot  checks?    The  same  old  waste  of  the 
money  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  the 
same  old  inefficiency  continue.    In  the 
speech  which  the  President  made  last 
Friday  night  in  New  York  City.  I  did  not 
hear  him  urge  cessation  of  putting  the 
American  money  down  such  sinkholes. 
The  President  made  an  emotional  ap- 
peal; but  unless  he  supports  necessary 
reforms,  his  arguments  fall  of  their  own 
weight,  for  they  have  no  underpinnings. 
However,  when  we  even  suggest  that 
one  or  another  of  these  countries  does 
not  deserve  oiu-  aid.  Senators  bob  up  all 
about  the  Senate  Chamber  and  plead  for 
a  continuation  of  our  aid  to  that  coun- 
try.   But  they  should  examine  the  re- 
port  of    the   Comptroller   General.     If 
they  do,  they  will  imderstand  why  he 
says  UJS.  military  aid  should  be  cut. 

Here  is  a  report  on  another  one — a 
dictatorship  country  which  never  should 
have  been  given  any  aid  by  us,  in  the 
first  place.  The  bases  we  have  there  are 
not  worth  that  much;  no  military  base 
in  the  world  is  worth  enough  to  cause 
us  to  spend  the  money  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers to  support  fascism.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  in  connection  with 
our    program    in    that    country — as    is 


found  by  the  Comptroller  General.    And 
so  we  can  show,  down  the  list. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  am  glad  we 
have  a  Comptroller  General  who  is  such 
an  able  watchdog ;  and  I  am  glad  he  has 
the  courage  to  point  out  the  deficiencies 
and  waste  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  this  year  the  Pres- 
ident sent  the  Congress  a  foreign  aid  bill 
which  failed  to  contain  reform  proce- 
dures which  would  bring  to  an  end  many 
of  the  inefficiencies  in  our  foreign  aid. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  argiunent  on  behalf 
of  its  continuation  is  made  in  these  pre- 
cincts, and  is  supported  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  by  other  administration 
spokesmen  who  want  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent more  and  more  unchecked  power. 

I  am  also  sorry  about  the  argiunent 

the    President    himself    engaged    in 

namely,  that,  after  all.  Congress  is 
interfering  in  foreign  policy.  Congress 
cannot  interfere  in  foreign  policy;  any- 
one who  ever  attended  a  high  school  civ- 
ics class  should  know  that.  Congress 
cannot  interfere  in  foreign  policy— in  the 
sense  that  the  President  and  his  support- 
ers have  been  arguing  in  opposition  to 
those  of  us  who  are  asking  for  specific 
authority,  item  by  Item,  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  foreign  aid  funds — so  long  as 
Congress  carries  out  its  trust  and  obliga- 
tion responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  the  President  wants  the  money,  he 
must  send  to  Congress  a  bill  which  will 
justify  the  uses  to  which  he  wishes  to 
put  the  money. 

We  have  already  made  a  great  mistake 
in  giving  the  President  as  much  vm- 
checked  power  as  we  have  given  him  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  contin- 
gency fund.  The  Senate  made  a  great 
mistake  when,  once  again,  It  surrendered 
its  checking  power  over  the  President, 
and  gave  him  some  additional  unchecked 
power  to  spend  UJS.  taxpayers'  money  as 
he  sees  fit  in  the  case  of  a  country  in 
which  a  constitutional  government  has 
been  overthrown  by  a  military,  Fascist 
junta.  The  President  should  be  required 
to  obtain  formal  approval  by  Congress 
for  any  such  authority,  before  the  money 
can  be  sc>ent. 

KO  DISCRETION  CIVZN    OB  ASKED   OW  AID   CVTOTT 
WHERE    U-S.    BTTSINESS   SS    OrvsINCXD 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  discretion 
sought  by  the  President,  and  given  him 
by  Congress,  to  cut  off  aid  under  certam 
circumstances  does  not  include  the  giv- 
ing of  our  aid  where  there  has  been 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  an  Ameri- 
can business  firm  or  unfair  treatment 
of  an  American  business  firm.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  we  do  not  hold  an  elected 
government  in  a  Latin  American  country 
in  the  same  high  regard  in  which  we  hold 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  The  President  has 
no  discretion  under  existing  law,  nor 
under  the  pending  bill,  to  cut  off  our  aid 
to  a  country  which  confiscates  the  prop- 
erty of  a  U.S.  business  firm  or  otherwise 
discriminates  against  a  J3S.  business 
firm.  Congress  has  said  in  those  cases 
that  the  President  "shall"  terminate  aid. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendments,  which 
I  support,  do  not  allow  any  presidential 
discretion  in  such  cases;  instead,  under 
those  amendments  and  in  such  circum- 
stances the  President  must  then  cut  off 
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UJ3.  aid.  Powerful  Ai^^can  business 
lobbies  were  able  to  have  that  provision 
included,  and  they  were  entitled  to  it. 
But  the  lobby  of  the  people  was  whipped 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate; the  people's  lobby  took  a  beating, 
because  when  it  came  to  protecting  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  the 
Senate  was  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
to  give  the  President  unchecked  discre- 
tionary power.  That  was  a  shameful 
mistake. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  the 
preservation  of  constitutionalism  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  else- 
where in  the  world  must  be  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  executive  discretion. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  an  individual 
President.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
Presidency.  The  best  way  to  lose  Latin 
America  Is  to  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  arbitrary  discretion. 
We  can  Judge  the  future  only  by  the  past. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Martin,  showed  the  hand  of  the  present 
administration  In  the  very  unfortunate 
article  which  he  wrote  for  publication  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  that 
article  he  indicated  very  clearty  to  those 
who  can  read  that  after  the  storm  blows 
over,  this  administration  will  recognire 
and  give  aid  to  military  Jimtas  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  In  Honduras  in 
both  ol  which  countries  free  government 
was  destroyed.  -> 

I  wish  to  warn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  when  he  does  that — 
and  I  think  the  plan  is  afoot  to  do  It, 
imless  the  American  people  make  clear 
to  him  that  he  had  better  not  try — he 
will  pull  the  diplomatic  rug  out  from 
under  some  of  our  best  friends  In  Latin 
America.  I  placed  some  of  their  state- 
ments In  the  Rbcord  earlier  this  after- 
noon. He  will  threaten  Bolivia.  He  win 
threaten  Venezuela.  He  will  threaten 
Coeta  Rica.  He  wtn  threaten  one  free 
government  after  another  to  Latin 
America  if  he  does  not  stop  recognizing 
and  giving  support  to  governments  over- 
thrown by  military  Fascist  Jimtas  and 
destroying  free  democratic  governments 
In  those  countries. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Keep 
your  eyes  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  now  that  the  Senate  proposes 
to  clothe  him  with  arbitrary  discretion 
tn  regBzxl  to  recognizing  and  support- 
ing goTemments  that  overthrow  free 
governments  in  Latin  America." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  follow  one 
rule  for  the  protection  of  American  busl- 
neases  in  Latin  America,  and  a  different 
rule  for  the  protection  of  free  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America.  I  wish  we 
would  have  the  same  rules  for  both.  I 
want  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  In 
Chile  protected.  We  laid  the  founda- 
tion in  our  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKcirLoorEs]  yester- 
day afternoon  for  protecting  them.  The 
President  has  no  discretion  in  that  situ- 
ation. The  President  could  do  nothing 
to  set  askle  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
American  businesses  In  lAtln  America, 
or  anywhere  else  tn  the  wcrid.  But  in 
the  case  ol  Fascist  Jantas.  we  give  him 
discretion.  We  can  set  aside  the  rights 
ot  freedom  In  Latin  America  in  those 
oountriea  where  a  Fascist  J  unta  has  over- 
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thrown  the  government  of  a  free  people. 
What  a  paradox.  What  Irony.  What 
inexcusable  inconsistency.  We  are  not 
through  with  It  The  Senate  has  worked 
its  will  this  afternoon.  It  has  the  right 
to  work  its  will. 

But  I  tell  Senators  that  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  will  work  their  will,  and 
their  will  wUI  be  against  the  majority 
of  the  Senate.    Of  that  I  am  certain,  for 
the  American  people  have  no  intention 
of  turning  their  rights  over  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  discretion  on  the  part  of 
any-  President,  present  or  future,  for  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  should  never  be 
so  clothed.    We  are  moving  a  long  way 
from  the  system  of  constitutional  repre- 
sentative Government  that  our  forefa- 
thers set  up  when  the  Republic  was  bom. 
These  basic  abstract  principles  of  free- 
dom   put    into    application    determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  remain  free 
men  and  women.    No  crisis,  no  claim  of 
emergency,  can  jusUfy  giving   to  any 
President  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  kind  of  unchecked  discre- 
tionary power  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate   gave   to   the   President   of   the 
United  States  ttiis  afternoon.   The  Amer- 
ican people  must  take  note  of  it    They 
must  work   their  will  in  opposition  to 
such  a  trend  in  the  American  Govern* 
ment    I  am  only  pleading  that  we  limit 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  aid- 
ing of  Fascist  juntas  in  Latin  America  as 
we  limit  the  President  in  connection  with 
what  he  can  do  in  respect  to  Standard 
Oil,  Texaco.  Kennecott  Copper,  and  any 
other    American    corporation   in   Latin 
America.    The  President  has  no  discre- 
tion   under   the   Hlckenlooper   amend- 
ments, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters,  when  it 
comes  to  foreign  aid  in  connection  with 
those  countries.    Foreign  aid  stops,  and 
the  President  can  do  nothing  alMut  ik 
But  the  Senate  has  one  rule  for  Texaoo. 
Standard  Oil,  Kennecott,  and  the  rest  of 
the  American  businesses  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  a  different  rule  for  the  people 
who  have  elected  a  constitutional  demo- 
cratic government  in  a  Latin  American 
country  which  has  been  overthrown  by  a 
fascist  military  junta. 

We  let  the  President  continue,  at  his 
discretion,  to  pour  millions  of  American 
taxpayer  dollars  into  a  government 
which  has  murdered  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  seen  Ironies  and  have  witnessed 
Inconsistencies  for  19  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  that  one  takes  the  cake,  "niat 
Is  atx>ut  the  worst.  Not  even  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  it.  Our  President  was 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  check,  for 
the  language  I  offered  came  from  down- 
town. The  State  Depsirtment  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  the  check.  I  would 
have  made  it  a  stronger  check.  I  would 
have  made  it  an  afi^rmatlve  action  by  the 
Congress  rather  than  an  opportunity  for 
a  negative  action.  But  at  least  I  would 
have  had  a  check  under  the  admipistra- 
tion's  own  language. 

What  is  good  enough  for  Standard  Oil, 
Kennecott,  Texaco,  and  any  other  Amer- 
ican concern  in  Latin  America,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  good  enough  for  the 
people  in  countries  that  are  willing  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  en- 
gage in  democratic  processes  in  the  elec- 


tion of  a  constitutional  government. 
When  overthrown,  they  have  a  right  to 
turn  to  the  great  democracy  to  the  north 
and  count  on  It  not  to  aid  the  Fascist 
forces  that  overthrew  their  constitu- 
tionalism. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  heard  the 
end  of  the  issue.  The  issue  will  arise 
across  the  countiy  In  the  months  ahead, 
unless  the  administration  makes  perfect- 
ly clear  that  it  has  no  Intention  of  exer- 
cising such  discretion. 

What  a  sad  message  to  go  out  to  the 
world  that  we  in  Congress  do  not  have 
as  much  determination  to  refuse  aid  to 
illegal  governments  and  aggressor  gov- 
ernments as  we  have  to  refuse  aid  to 
countries  that  discriminate  against 
American  business  in  Latin  America. 
Until  we  do,  our  foreign  aid  will  be  a 
mockery.  Until  we  do  something  about 
the  foot-high  pile  of  adverse  reports 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  waste  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  In  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  aid.  we  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  bill  that  the  Senate  is  about  to 
vote  upon.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  voted 
on  tonight 

I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  shall  forever 
be  proud  that  my  descendants  will  never 
read  that  while  I  was  In  the  Senate  I 
voted  for  such  a  bill  as  will  be  brought 
to  a  final  vote.  I  hope,  tonight 

I  have  offered  my  second  to  last 
amendment  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  it.  It  gives  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  present  type  of 
foreign  aid  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
We  can  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start 
over,  with  a  new  foreign  aid  bill  limited 
to  50  countries,  under  application  re- 
quirements meeting  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  we  lay  down.  The  terms  and 
conditions  will  be  fair  and  equitable  for 
countries  to  meet,  in  order  to  receive 
many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
going  to  urge,  and  do  all!  can  to  obtain, 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  situaUon.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me  be- 
fore the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered'  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  will  modify  his  amendment 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  allow  me.  in  the  position 
I  hold,  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  is  an  unusual  one,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  sure  that  the  modiilcation  on 
the  Morse  amendment  will  not  require 
a  further  unanimous-consent  request 
from  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  merely  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  is  willing  to  take  out  that 
portion  of  his  amendment  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  Is  necessary  to  modify  the 
amendment 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  previous 
unanimous-consent  request  be  vitiated 
and  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  rescinded.  I  will  offer  it  later,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  are  not 
tlien  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sufTgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  I  believe  his  pro- 
posal is  sound. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  deleting 
the  interest  section,  lines  24  and  25  on 
page  2.  plus  lines  1  and  2  on  page  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl.  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl,  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Loiiisiana 
[Mr.  EllendbiI.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Andersow],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Washington   [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 


Senator     from     South     Dakota     [Mr. 
[McGovern]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennls]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 


I  No.  234  Leg] 
YEAS— 29 

Allott  Ooldwater 

Beau  Gruenlng 

Bennett  Johnston 

Bible  Jordan,  N.C. 

Burdick  Jordan.  Idaho 

Byrd,  Va.  McClellan 

Cotton  MUler 

Dodd  Morse 

Edmondson  Mundt 

Ervin  Proxmlre 

NAYS— 66 

Hartke  Metcalf 

Hayden  Monroney 

Hlckenlooper  Mom 

Hill  Muskie 

Holland  Nelson 


Robertson 

Russell 

Simpson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 


Aiken 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Boggs 

Brewster  »,^«^u 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Cannon  Inouye  Pastore 

Carlson  Javlts  Pearson 

Case  Keating  pell 

Church  Kennedy  Prouty 

Clark  Kuchel  Randolph 

Cooper  Lauscbe  Rlblcoff 

Dlrksen  Long,  Mo.  Saltonstall 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Scott 

Douglas  McCarthy  Smith 

Eastland  McOee  Sparkman 

Fong  Mclntyre  WUllams,  N.J. 

Fulbrlght  McNamara  Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart  Mechem 

NOT  VOTING— 15 
Anderson  Hruska  Morton 

Curtis  Jackson  Smathers 

Ellender  Long,  La.  Stennls 

Engle  Magnuson  Walters 

Oore  McGovern  Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  have  discussed 


with  the  chairman.  I  made  an  address 
on  this  amendment  on  the  23d  of  August. 
It  appears  in  the  Record.  The  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  claims  of  certain 
Yugoslav  widows  and  orphans,  who  were 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  their  property  was  confiscated  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  chairman  has  agreed 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  virtue  in  discussing 
it  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  considered  by  the  committee 
and  because  I  addressed  myself  to  it  on 
the  floor.  The  amendment  is  identified 
as  Amendment  No.  236. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  48. 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  of  line  3,  and  between  Unes  3  and  4 
insert  the  following : 

(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  unless 
and  until  the  President  determines  that  such 
Government  has  made  an  acceptable  ar- 
rangement for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
out  of  the  nationalization  or  other  taking 
by  such  Government  of  property  of  persons 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  any  case 
in  which  (1)  such  persons  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking,  or  (2)  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking  occurred 
subsequent  to  July  19,    1948. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  offer  my  last 
amendment.  Following  a  vote  on  it,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  that  I 
can  say  in  opposition  to  the  bill  than  I 
have  already  said.  Therefore  I  have  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  the  bill  after 
third  reading.  Undoubtedly  other  Sen- 
ators will  wish  to  address  themselves  to 
the  bill,  or  offer  amendments. 

This  is  my  last  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  important  amendment,  and  Sena- 
tors ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.  The  amendment  is  the  origi- 
nal House  bill  (HJl.  7885),  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Lest  Sen- 
ators think  that  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  I  inform  them  that  I  have 
cleared  it  with  the  Parliamentarian.  I 
have  stricken  the  administrative  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  at  page  21  and  22.  I 
have  also  stricken,  on  page  12,  language 
having  to  do  with  the  junta  resolution. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  It  gives  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  House  bill.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  is  to  insert 
the  following  in  Ueu  of  the  committee 
amendment: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963". 
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PAST    Z 

Chapter  l—PoUcy 

Sac.  101.  Ctiaptar  1  oT  part  lotXiim  Fortigii 
AAolstano*  Act  at  UMl,  aa  a*n»r,i\^^  js  harvby 
redesignated  "Pouct"  and  aection  101.  whlcli 
relates  to  short  title,  to  hereby  deleted. 

Sac.  lOS.  SeettoB  IDS  of  the  For«lgn  A»- 
■tstanes  Act  of  IMl.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  statement  at  poUcy.  is  amended  aa 
foUovrs: 

(a)  la  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,  strike  out  "ahouid  emphaalae 
long-range  development  aaslatance"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Bhall  emphasize  long- 
range  development  assistance". 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  seventh  pan^- 
graph.  inaert  the  followlng: 

"The  Coagreas  further  declares  that.  In 
order  to  assure  that  each  program  of  assist- 
ance under  this  part  U  administered  In  such 
a  mannar  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  poUclea  stated  in  this  section,  each  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statsoMnt  setting  forth — 

"(I)  the  purposes  oT  such  program. 

"(>)  tha  spadflc  objectives  of  such  pro- 
gram aad 

"(t)  Vbm  priorities  assigned  to  such  pur- 
possa  and  objectlvas, 

which  will  be  adhered  to  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  program." 

(c)  The  el|(hth  paragraph  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  XoUows: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congrefis  that  In 
the  administration  of  these  funds  great  at- 
tentifm  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  shfu-e  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  at  United  States 
assistance,  divert  thalr  own  economic  f- 
Aouroes  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China." 

(d)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  para- 
graph Insert  the  following; 

"It  Is  the  aenae  of  the  Congress  that,  in  tte 
adminlstratioa  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  chapter  a  of  this  part,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  assiire  that 
such  assistance  Is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  pur- 
poses, balance-of -payments  purposes,  or  mili- 
tary purpoaes)  or  any  other  purpose  not 
«w— wtlal  to  tha  long-range  eoonocnlc  de- 
velopment of  recipient  countries.  It  ts 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  short- 
term  emergency  purposes  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  sentence  shoxild 
be  met.  to  the  extent  possible,  through  inter- 
national Institutions  (such  as  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund)  which  are  equipped 
to  eondltUni  aaslstanoe  on  inunedlate  eco- 
nomic and  moostary  reform." 

(e)  The  flnt  aenfeanoe  of  the  last  para- 
graph Is  amended  by  inserting  "(Including 
private  enterprise  within  such  coimtriea)" 
Immediately  after  "countries". 

(f)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  InduatrlallTCd  free- world 
countrlea  Increase  their  contributions  and 
Improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  as- 
sistance so  that  the  burden  of  the  oommon 
undertaking,  wliich  is  for  the  benefit  of  aU, 
shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all." 

Chapter   2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  ot  section 
201(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  Into  account  In  making 
loans  from  the  Development  LofA  Fund,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 


whether  financing  could  be  obteined  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources 
within  the  United  Stataa.  (3)  the  economic 
and  technical  aonndneas  at  the  activity  to  be 
financed.  Including  the  capacity  ot  tha 
recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.". 

(b)  Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5). 

(c)  Insert  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  sxich  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ■•,  and  (7)  the  economic  develop- 
ment plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which 
pUns  should  speciflcaUy  provide  foe  appro- 
priata  partlclpaUon  by  private  enterprise 
and  include  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resotirces.  together  with  a  pro- 
jection of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
plans  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic 
development  of  such  country". 

Sac.  104.  Section  aos(a)  of  the  »^>relgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  authorlaations  for  the  £>evelop- 
ment  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  by  InaerUng 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  Provided  further. 
That.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  sections  103,  aoi,  601.  and 
602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
Off  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime 
80.  ig«5,  and  June  80.  1066,  respectively, 
shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made  for 
purpoees  of  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise". 

Skc.  lOfi.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans,  la  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "la  no  event"  the  following:  "less  than 
8  per  centum  per  annum  nor". 

Sec.  106.  SecUon  202(a).  which  relates  to 
authorization.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  #1.600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  »900,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  tlJJOO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

Title  n — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 
Sec.  107.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  A«t  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211(a).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  contained  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Inmiediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  ctf  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  ",  and  (T)  whether  such 
acUvlty  could  be  financed  through  a  develop- 
ment loan  available  under  title  I  of  this 
chapter". 

(b)  In  section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "19W  and  "$300,- 
000.000"  and  substltuto  "1064"  and  "$217  - 
000,000".  respectively. 

(c)  Amend  secUon  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
followB: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "use,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  audi 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses ca  secttoa  211  for"  and  substltuto  the 
word  "furnish". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "to  use" 
and  "foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  for"  and  substitute  "to  fximlsh"  be- 
fore the  word  "assistance". 

(3)    Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(0)  THere  Is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  tlie  purposes 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $12,- 
000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  subeectlon,  not  to  exceed  $2,300.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  direct  dollar  coeu 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and  $8,000,000 
*i^t^  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  aocrulng  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment  under  any  Act." 

Title    m — Investment    Guaranties 
Sac  108.  TlUe  m  of  chapter  3  ot  part  I 
of   the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of    1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  231(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  "wholly 
owned"  Insert  "(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  In  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
ahare  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (l)  strike  out  "$1300,- 
000,000"  In  the  proviso  and  substitute 
•$2,500,000,000". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  strike  out  "$180.- 
000.000"  In  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
"$300,000,000*. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "1964"  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  "1966". 

(b)  Amend  section  222(a).  which  relates 
to  general  provlalons,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon 231(b)"  and  substituting  "sections 
331(b)  and  324". 

(c)  Amend  section  223(b).  which  relates 
to  general  provislona.  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon 321(b)"  in  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  "secUons  221(b)    and  294". 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  reUtes  to 
general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  paymenU  made  to  discharge 
llablllUes  under  guaranties  Issued  under 
sections  221(b)  and  224  of  thU  part,  sections 
a02(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  ot  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  section  lli(b) 
(S)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclualve  of  InformaUonal 
media  guaranUes) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  oonnecUon  with  any  paynunts  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranUes  as 
long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  there- 
after shall  be  paid  out  of  fimds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
llablllUes  under  the  aforementioned  guaran- 
ties, and  thereafter  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  notes  Issued  under  section 
418(b)(4)(F)  of  tha  ICntual  Security 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(c)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooi>eratlon  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds 
hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 232(f)." 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1966.  aU  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
a02(b)  and  418(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  all  guar- 
anties heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  UUe  shall  be  considered  contingent 
obligattons  backed  by  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obli- 
gated under  the  aforementioned  guaranUes 
(exclualve  of  Informational  medU  guaran- 
Ues) together  with  the  other  funds  made 
available  for  tha  purpoees  of  this  UUe  shall 
conaUtute  a  aingle  reserve  for  the  payment  of 
claims  In  accordance  with  section  222(d)  of 
this  part." 

(f)  Amend  section  232  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subeecUon: 

"(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  • 
guaranty  under  secUon  221  (b).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  conalder  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
'•ct  of  the  doUar  la  vestment  under  such 
guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States." 
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(g)  Amend  secUon  224,  which  relates  to 
houaing  projects  in  LaUn  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

(1)  In  subeecUon  (b)  strike  out  "$60.- 
000.000"  and  subsUtute  "$160,000,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  subsecUon  (c). 

^  Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  109.  TlUe  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
imiended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  351.  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b).  amend  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "reasonable  terms"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  private  sources  within 
the  United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
cipient country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.". 

(3)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  "eco- 
nomical" and  substitute  "economically". 

(5)  In  subsecUon  (f)  strike  out  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  substi- 
tute "agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I" 

(b)  SecUon  352.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  ametMled  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966.  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fL'-^nl  years  1963, 
1965.  and  1066,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  tue  beginning 
In  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed 
$450,000,000,". 

(3)  Immediately  after  "1963"  the  second 
time  It  appears  therein,  insert  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  tlUs  secUon  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1964.". 

(c)  SecUon  252,  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aentence:  "In 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  pro- 
vlalons of  secUons  102,  251,  601,  and  602  of 
this  Act.  not  leas  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  June  80,  1966,  respectively,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes  of 
economic  development  through  prlvato 
enterprise."       1 1 

Chapter  3 — Iniemational  organizations  and 
programs 
Sbc.  110.  SecUon  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  InternaUonal  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  and 
"$148,900,000"  and  subsUtuting  "1964"  and 
"•136.050.000".   respecUvely. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Sec  111.  SecUon  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1963"  and  "$415,000,000" 
and  substituting  "1964"  and  "$380,000,000". 
respectively. 

Chapter  S — Contingency  fund 
Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1963"  and  "$300,000,000" 
and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "1964"  and 
"$150,000,000'.   respectively. 

rA«T  n 
Chapter  1 — Policy 
Sec  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  redesignated  "Pouct"  and  section 
601.  which  relates  to  short  UUe,  Is  hereby 
deleted. 

Sec  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  196L  as  amended. 
Which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  604(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  "the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963"  and  "$1,700,000,000  for  each 


such  fiscal  year,  which  sums"  and  substltuto 
"fiscal  year  1964"  and  "$1,000,000,000, 
which",  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  610(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  "1963"  In  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substltuto 
"1964". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the 
f (lowing  new  secUon: 

"Sac.  612.  Restxictions  on  Miutabt  An> 
TO  AnucA. — No  military  asslstonoe  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
In  Africa,  except  for  Internal  security  re- 
quirements or  for  programs  described  In 
section  505(b)    of  this  chapter." 

PAHT  m 
Chapter  1 — General  provisions 
Sec.  301.  Section  601(b)    of  the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  encouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services 
of  experte  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering);   and 

"(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control  of  private 
investment  and  dlscrimlnatxx^  or  other  ac- 
tions having  the  effect  thereof,  undertoken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essen- 
tial to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and 
productivity  ir?  those  countries  and  otherwise 
impair  the  climate  for  new  private  Invest- 
ment essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth 
and  development  of  thoee  countries." 

Sec  302.  Section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti- 
mates. Is  amended  by  striking  put  "circular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Memorand\mi  of  the  President 
dated  Miy  15,  1962". 

Sec.  303.  Section  611,  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates.  Is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(e)  The  President  shall  estebllsh  such 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  all 
contracte  for  construction  outside  the  United 
Stetes  made  In  connection  with  any  agree- 
ment or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  applicable  to  contracte 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  similar 
construction  within  the  United  States." 

Sec  304.  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  Cuba.  U  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(a)". 

(b)  Insert  immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"No  funds  provided  under  tills  Act  shaU  be 
used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba.". 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Stetes.  no  assistance  ahall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  goverrunent  of  Cuba,  nor  shall 
Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quote  au- 
thorizing the  importetion  of  Cuban  sugar 
Into  the  United  Stetes  or  to  receive  any  other 
benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  gov- 


errunent has  taken  appropriate  steps  accord- 
ing to  International  law  standards  to  return 
to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  entities  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens,  or  to  i»x>vide 
equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens  and 
entities  for  prt^^erty  taken  from  such  citizens 
and  entitles  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

"(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  (exc^t  under  sec- 
tion 214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  faUed  to  take  ap- 
propriate Steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1063 — 

"(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
regUtry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  Installations  in 
Cuba) — 

"(I)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 
"(11)  any  Items  which  are.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951.  as  amended, 
arms,  anmiunltion  and  Implemente  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  trans- 
portation matertaU  of  strategic  value,  or 
Items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used 
In  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war,  or 

"(111)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities, 

BO  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and 

"(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  Installations  In 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime." 

Sac.  305.  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  sus[>enslon  of  assistance,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(a)  In  clatise  (2),  hnmedlately  after  "op- 
erational conditions,".  Insert  "or  has  taken 
other  actiona.". 

(b)  Strike  out  "equitable  and  speeAj  com- 
pensation for  such  property  In  convertible 
foreign  exchange"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"speedy  compensation  for  such  property  In 
convertible  foreign  exchange  eqiUvalent  to 
the  full  value  thereof". 

^c  806.  SecUon  630(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  after  "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics"  the  following:  "(including  Ite 
captive  constituent  republics)". 

Sec  807.  Section  630  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  coun- 
tries. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforte  directed  against — 

"(1)   the  United  States. 

"(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  tx 

"(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  arc 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of   1964, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforte  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reporte  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assiu^inces  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforte  or  preparations  will 
not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act. 

"(J)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
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determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  cvirrently  Informed  of  any  assist- 
ance furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this  Act. 
"(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legis- 
lation, during  the  calendar  year  1964,  author- 
izing additional  appropriations  to  carry  out 
programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  for  construction  of  any  pro- 
ductive enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31.  1964,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  less  developed  country  which 
has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  President  to  Institute  the  Investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1) 
of  this  Act.  providing  protection  against  the 
specific  risks  of  Inconvertibility  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  expropriation  or  con- 
fiscation under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such 
section  221(b)  (1). 

"(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  that 
similar  productive  enterprises  within  the 
United  States  are  operating  at  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  capacity  and  that  such  as- 
sistance win  not  result  In  depriving  such 
United  States  enterprises  of  their  reason- 
able share  of  world  markets.  The  President 
shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Commute 
and  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  currently  Informed 
of  assistance  fiumlshed  under  this  Act  for 
the  construction  or  operation  of  productive 
enterprises  In  all  countries,  including  specif- 
ically the  numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the 
types  of  such  enterprises,  and  the  locations 
of  such  enterprises. 

"(n)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  tin- 
der section  201,  211,  or  261  of  this  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  such  reviews,  inspec- 
tions, and  audits  by  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  require  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  such  assistance  is 
being  administered  within  the  recipient 
country  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  furnished." 

Chapter  2 — Admtniatrative  provisions 
Sec.  308.  Chapter  2  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act   of    1961.    as    amended, 
which   relates   to  administrative  provisions. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  631.  which  relates  to  mis- 
sions and  staffs  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  President  may  apj>olnt  any 
United  States  citizen  who  is  not  tm  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  or 
may  assign  any  United  States  citizen  who 
Is  a  United  States  Government  employee  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Developmaent  As- 
sistance Conunittee  or  any  successor  ccxn- 
mlttee  thereto  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  upon 
election  thereto  by  members  of  said  Com- 
mittee, and.  In  his  discretion,  may  terminate 
such  appointment  or  assignment,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Such 
person  may  receive  such  compensation  and 
allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  not  to  ex- 
ceed those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as 
the  President  may  determine.  Such  persons 
may  also.  In  the  President's  discretion,  re- 
ceive any  other  benefits  and  perquisites 
avaUable  under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special 


missions  or  staffs  ouuide  the  United  States 
esUblished  under  this  section." 

(b)  Amend  section  638,  which  relatM  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (k) : 

"(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(Including  grants)  entered  into  with  a  uni- 
versity, college,  or  other  educational  Institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  Indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  Institution  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
determined fixed-percentage  rates  applied 
to  the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the 
reimbursable   direct   costs   Incurred." 

(c)  Amend  section  636.  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies 
to  meet  the  coat  of  contractual  and  other 
services  rendered  in  conjunction  with  such 
programs,  and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet 
the  costs  of  such  contractual  and  other 
tervlces." 

(f)  Amend  section  637(a).  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
"1963"  and  "$53,000,000'  and  substituting 
"1964"  and  "$54,000,000".  respectively. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneotis  provisions 
Sec.  309.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  definition  of  defense  services.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "Including  orienta- 
tion" after  "training"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears. 

Sec.  310.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  unexpended  balances.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Bau^nces. — Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or  Public  Law 
86-736  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 
tinued available  for  the  general  purposes  for 
which  appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
consolidated,  and.  In  addition,  may  be  con- 
solidated with  appropriations  made  avail- 
able for  the  same  general  purposes  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act." 

PART    rv AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHEB    LAWS 

Sbc.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
In  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  tor  other 
piirposes  (Public  Law  86-735.  22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  "$500,000,000" 
and  substitute  "$700,000,000." 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  'the  Latin 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Re- 
construction Act'  ". 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  In 
the  respective  countries." 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  President  shall  utilize 
foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this 
title  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  In 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States." 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "economic  development"  and 
inserting  In  Ilea  thereof  "economic  and  com- 
munity development". 


Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  871(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  U  amended 
by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  "Prot;ided,  That  In- 
dividual cases  when  personally  approved  by 
the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be 
made." 

(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "on  authorized 
home  leave;"  the  following:  "accompanying 
him  for  representational  purpKxes  on  au- 
thorized travel  within  the  country  of  his 
assignment  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, outside  the  country  of  his  assignment, 
but  In  no  case  to  exceed  one  member  of  his 
family;". 

(c)  Title  IX  of  tht  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  921  (d) ,  relating  to  use  of  Govern- 
ment vehicles,  and  br  Inserting  Inamedlate- 
ly  after  section  913  th"  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"X78E    or    GOVERNMENT    OWNED    0«    LEASED 
VEHICLES 

"Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  16.  1914,  as 
amended  (5  UJ3.C.  78) .  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize any  principal  ofllcer  to  approve  the 
use  of  Government  owned  or  leased  vehicles 
located  at  his  poet  for  transportation  of 
United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
Is  unsafe  or  not  available." 

(d)  Title  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

PART  I — EDUCATIONAL  rAcn.rriEs 
"Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  educational  facilities  are  not 
available,  or  that  existing  educational  facili- 
ties are  inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  American  citizens  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying 
out  Government  activities,  he  is  authorized. 
In  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain 
primary  schools,  and  school  dormitories  and 
related  educationaU  facilities  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  outside  the  United 
States,  or  to  make  grants  of  funds  for  such 
purposes,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  as 
amended,  and  of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (1)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State',  approved  August  1,  1956 
(5  use.  170h(h)  and  170h(l)).  may  be  uti- 
llzed  by  the  Secretary  in  providing  assistance 
for  educational  facilities.  Assistance  may 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  hiring, 
transporting,  and  payment  of  teachers  and 
other   necessary  personnel." 

Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956 
(5  use.  170f-170t),  U  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  12  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department 
of  SUte,  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  (includ- 
ing those  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  and  equipment, 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation 
In  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of 
(1)  central  reproduction,  editorial,  data 
processing,  audiovisual,  library  and  adminis- 
trative support  services;  (S)  central  supply 
services  for  supplies  and  equipment  (Includ- 
ing repairs),  and  (3)  such  other  adminis- 
trative services  as  the  Secretary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  de- 
termines may  be  performed  more  advanta- 
geously and  more  economically  as  central 
services.  The  capltel  of  the  fund  shall  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  such  supply  Inventories,  equipment. 
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and  other  assets  and  inventories  on  order, 
pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  fund,  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations,  together  with  any  appro- 
priations made  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
capital.  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  In  net  assets 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  for  purposes 
of  providing  capital.  The  fund  shall  be  reim- 
bursed, or  credited  with  advance  payments, 
from  applicable  appropriations  and  funds  of 
the  Department  of  State,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  other  sources  authorized  by  law, 
for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  will 
approximate  the  expense  of  operations,  in- 
cluding accrual  of  annual  leave  and  deprecia- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment  of  the  fund. 
The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
or  In  payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  fund.  There  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund." 

Sec.  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Orgauisation".  approved  July 
11.  1986  (70  Stat.  523),  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "That  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to 
meet  Jointly  and  annually  with  representa- 
tive parliamentary  groups  from  other  NATO 
(North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  mem- 
bers, for  dlscuaslon  of  common  problems  in 
the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clei^  called  the  roH. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDEa].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  OoRE],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrukningI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovEBN].  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnis],  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Walters!,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  ofSclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gori],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Elltnder]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Engle  ] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator trom  California  would  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUKNiNa]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  If 
preswit  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcan  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  15, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  236  Leg] 
YEAS — IS 

Bible  Johnston  Russell 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan,  N.C.  Simpson 

Cotton  Morse  Talmadge 

Edmondson  Proxmlre  Thurmond 

Ervln  Robertson  Williams,  Del. 

NAYS— 68 

Aiken  Hart  Miller 

Allott  Hartke  Monroney 

BarUeU  Hayden  Moss 

Bayh  Hiclcenlooper  Mundt 

Beall  Hill  MusMe 

Bennett  Holland  Nelson 

Hoggs  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Brewster  Inouye  Pastore 

Burdlck  Javlts  Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho  Pell 

Cannon  Keating  Prouty 

Carlson  Kennedy  Randolph 

Case  Kuchel  Rlblcoff 

Church  Lausche  Saltonstall 

Cooper  Long.  Mo.  Scott 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Smith 

Dodd  McCarthy  Sparkman 

Doratnlck  McClellan  Symington 

Douglas  McGee  Tower 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Pong  McNamara  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Mecbem  Young,  Ohio 

Ooldwater  Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Gruening 

Hrufika 

Jaclcson 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McGovern 


Anderson 

Clark 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Bngle 

Gore 


Morton 
Smathers 
Stennis 
Walters 
Williams.  N  J. 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  to  f\e 
committee  amendment  In  the  natuie  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  able. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  after  line  4,  it  Is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  404.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1945,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  279a).  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  'such 
sums'  a  comma  and  the  following:  'not  to 
exceed  $5  million  annually.'  •• 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago.  Congress  removed  the  ceiling  limi- 
tation of  $3  million  annually  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  operations  of 
the  Food  and  Agriciilture  Organization. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  add 
to  the  bill  a  new  section  which  would 
restore  a  limitation,  not  of  $3  million, 
but  of  $5  million.  The  reason  Is  that 
if  a  limitation  is  not  restored.  I  fear  that 
this  item  will  get  out  of  controL  I  am 
speaking  particularly  about  the  admin- 
istrative situation,  for  that  is  what  my 
amendment  relates  to.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  freedom-from-hunger 
campaign  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  to  which  we  contribute 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our 
surplus  commodities. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion of  $3  million  a  year,  for  the  years 
1962  and  1963,  the  amount  was  Increased 
to  $4,591,668.  It  is  now  proposed,  in 
the  new  budget  which  is  being  con- 
sidered, after  raising  our  contribution 
by  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  past  2 
years,  to  raise  the  contribution  another 
$1,300,000  for  the  next  2  years.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  practice  will  continue  un- 
less we  do  something  in  the  nature  of 
restoring  the  dollar  limitation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  already  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  proposing  an  appropriation  of 
$4,591,000  for  the  next  year.  My 
amendment  would  place  the  dollar  limi- 
tation at  $5  million.  I  suggest  that  this 
would  provide  ample  room  within  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions could  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  be  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  authorization  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  It  would  not,  be- 
cause there  is  no  dollar  authorization 
limitation  in  the  present  law  or  in  the 
bill.  We  removed  completely  the  au- 
thorization limitation  of  $3  million  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  about  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  not  presented  to  the 
committee.  I  am  not  completely  satis- 
fied as  to  its  meaning:  but  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  am  quite  content  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  if  nothing 
serious  develops  in  opposition  to  it.  II  it 
does,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  Senator, 
I  could  make  no  promises  about  it,  be- 
cause  I   have   had   no   opportunity   to 
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consider   the    amendment,    other   than 
thlfi  afternoon,  after  he  mentioned  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
comments  and  for  his  gracious  consent 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had  no  opportiinlty  to  consider  this 
problem,  because  it  has  been  only  In  the 
past  few  days  that  the  proposed  budget 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion for  the  next  blennium  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  was  not  untU  that  happened 
that  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
the  dollar  limitation  was  presented. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
I  tnist  there  will  be  no  dlfDculty  with 
the  amendment  In  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  I  offer 
one  last  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativx  Clerk.  On  page 
48,  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "located." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators will  turn  to  page  48  of  the  bill,  I 
shall  discuss  the  piupose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose 
of  subsecUon  (j) ,  on  page  47  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  was  to 
prevent  the  giving  of  our  aid  for  projects 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  national  gov- 
ernments of  the  recipient  nations  in 
cases  in  which  such  goods  or  services 
could  be  provided  by  private  businesses. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  the  committee  amendment. 

However,  at  this  time  the  ccMnmittee 
amendment,  as  amended,  provides,  on 
pages  47  and  48  that  such  assistance 
shall  not  be  furnished  "except  where  It 
clearly  appears  that  goods  or  services  of 
the  same  general  class  are  not  or  cannot 
be  adequately  provided  by  private  busi- 
nesses located  within  such  country  or 
area." 

I  suggest  that  the  word  "located,"  as 
used  at  that  point  in  the  committee 
amendment,  would  improperly  tie  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram, because  it  would  literally  mean 
that  such  business  must  be  located  there 
at  that  time.  But  if  the  word  "located" 
were  deleted,  the  cxHxmalttee  amendment 
would  allow  the  administrator  to  have 
the  discretion  of  deciding  whether  such 
a  business  is  operating  in  that  country 
or  whether  such  a  business  may  within 
a  reasonable  time  come  into  being  there 
and  provide  such  goods  or  services.  I 
am  sure  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  of  this  provision,  including  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
provision  of  the  committee  amendment 
to  which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  relates  had  its  origin  in  the 
provision  of  oiu-  aid  for  the  establlsh- 
m-^nt  of  a  steel  plant  in  India.    It  was 


the  purpose  of  our  Ctovemment  to  make 
a  loan  for  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
emmentaliy  owned  steel  plant  in  that 
country  at  a  time  when  privately  owned 
enterprise  was  operating  at  below  capac- 
ity in  the  production  of  steel.  My 
amendment  provided  that  no  assistance 
shall  be  granted  by  the  JJB.  Govern- 
ment to  a  recipient  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  soclalistlcally  oper- 
ated Industry  to  compete  with  private 
industry  in  that  country. 

I  say.  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  that 
I  have  an  implicit  and  unyielding  belief 
in  the  correctness  of  the  principle  that 
we  are  making  a  grievous  mistake  by 
lending  and  granting  money  to  estab- 
lish soclalistlcally  operated  industries 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  countries 
we  benefit. 

After  the  argument  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  accepted  a  modifi- 
cation of  my  proposal.  It  was  argued 
that  if  private  industry  there  is  not  doing 
an  adequate  job.  we  should  not  deny  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  bounty  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  socialistic  govern- 
ment operated  enterprise;  and  when  I 
use  that  word.  I  drop  my  voice,  to  in- 
dicate how  I  feel. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  proposed 
the  elimination  from  this  provision  of 
the  word  "located."  His  argument  Is 
that  he  wishes  to  make  sure  that  private 
industry  now  located  there  or  willing  to 
locate  there  in  the  near  future  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  goods  or  serv- 
ices when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  soclal- 
istically  operated  government. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  this  portion  of  the  committee 
amendment — in  other  words,  to  my 
amendment,  which  is  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment— should  be  accepted,  because  It 
covers  not  only  the  present  situation,  but 
also  a  situation  in  which  an  industry  is 
willing  to  establish  Itself  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  there 
Is  no  controversy  over  this  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  subject  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  I  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  make  any  sub- 
stantial difference,  as  compared  with  the 
provision  now  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended.  But  inas- 
much as  the  author  of  this  part  of  the 
committee  amendment  sees  no  reason  to 
object  to  the  amendment,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  It. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  interpret  the  provision  as 
thus  amended,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can 
reasonably  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
any  prospective  business  which  might  in 
the  unknown  or  unlimited  future  supply 
such  goods  or  services  could  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  this  requirement  of 
the  committee  amendment,  as  thus 
amended.  Under  this  amendment,  I 
think  such  businesses  would  be  limited  to 
those  which  would  be  proposing  to  sup- 
ply such  goods  or  services  at  the  time 
when  the  consideration  was  being  given. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  make  any  difference;  and. 
for  that  reason,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  to  the  committee   f.men'J- 


ment  there  Is  no  purpose  to  permit  an 
administrator  to  look  far  into  the  fu- 
ture to  find  a  private  business  which 
might  some  day  provide  such  goods  or 
services.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  as  follows:  If  there  is  a  reason- 
able assurance  that  a  private  busmess 
will  within  a  reasonable  time  provide 
such  goods  or  services,  the  Administra- 
tor may  then  provide  assistance. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye).  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assimie  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  legislate  for  present  purposes  and 
present  businesses;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  trying  to  do  so; 
we  are  trying  to  legislate  for  the  im- 
mediately foreseeable  purposes.  So  I 
would  not  want  this  amendment  to  be 
regarded  as  throwing  open  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  provision  to  the  use  of  un- 
reasonable discretion  in  terms  of  the 
future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  I  offer  the 
amendment  for  myself,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  and  Mr. 
JAvrrsl  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  on 
page  39,  between  lines  17  and  18,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

TrrLE  Vn — Evaluation  of  Programs 
S«c.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign AsBlBtance  Act  of  1961.  a«  amended.  Ib 
further    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TiTLR  VII — Evaluation  of  Programs 
"Sic.  261.  The  President  shall  appoint 
such  committees  as  may  be  necessary  which, 
except  as  provided  In  Sec.  262.  shall  be  com- 
posed of  either  three  or  five  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  public,  to  review  and  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic development  program  of  each  coun- 
try receiving  economic  aid  under  this  Act. 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  their  findings  with  respect  to  the 
following — 

"(1)  whether  the  recipient  country  (a) 
has  a  practical  development  program  which 
affords  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  program  will  be  attained, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  human  and 
natural  resources  and  fiscal  capabilities  of 
the  country,  (b)  Is  providing  the  maximum 
amount  of  self-help  within  Its  capabilities, 
and  (c)  has  adopted  the  fiscal,  administra- 
tive, and  social  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  such  program: 

"(2)  whether  the  specific  projects  to 
which  United  Stotes  aid  Is  allocated  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  primary  needs  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try's development,  and  to  the  purpose  of 
t>  e  United  States  to  assist  In  strengthening 
II  :..-:ratic   processes,    the   economy   of   the 
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country,  and  In  raising  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  of  that  country;  and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  as  in  their  opin- 
ion will  be  useful  to  the  Congress  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  legislation  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriating funds  for  financing  foreign  aid 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  subsequent 
rlscal  years. 

"Sec.  262.  Committees  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 261  shall  be  appointed  first  to  review  the 
economic  development  pr'^grams  of  those 
countries  receiving  the  largest  amount  of 
assistance  and  which  In  fiscal  year  1963  col- 
lectively received  one-half  of  the  total  as- 
sistance extended  by  the  United  States  un- 
der its  foreign  assistance  programs.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  committees,  a  com- 
mittee of  such  size  as  the  President  may  find 
necessary,  a  majority  of  whose  members  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  public,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  economic  development 
programs  of  those  countries  included  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  261,  and 
evaluate  the  progress  of  the  Alliance.  All 
committees  referred  to  In  this  section  shall 
report  their  findings  not  later  than  January 
1,  1965;  reports  of  committees  for  other 
countries  shall  be  made  not  later  than  June 
1.  1965. 

"Sxc.  263.  Legislation  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriating funds  for  carrying  out  economic 
development  programs  for  fiscal  years  after 
the  fiscal  year  1965  shall  not  be  enacted  until 
the  Congress  has  received  and  considered  the 
reports  referred  to  In  this  title  for  the  coun- 
tries referred  to  In  section  262. 

"Sec.  264.  Members  of  committees  referred 
to  In  section  281,  who  are  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  In  accordance 
with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions. The  compensation  and  expenses  of 
members  of  a  committee  appointed  to  review 
economic  development  programs  of  any 
country  may  be  piald  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able for  use  In  carrying  out  such  programs 
In  such  country." 

Mr;  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fono],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  not  a  hastily  con- 
ceived amendment.  Last  year  I  offered 
an  amendment,  similar  in  its  substance, 
though  not  as  detailed  as  this  amend- 
ment, to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman],  but  It  was  not  retained 
in  the  House-Senate  conference. 

Earlier  this  year  I  submitted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34  for  myself, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs 
and  Mr.  Keahng]  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia (Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], which  embodied  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
this  evening. 

Later,  on  October  22,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
7885, 1  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate 
on  March  21  and  March  28.  I  also  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  amendment, 
which  I  have  now  called  up  for  action. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Clay 
Committee,  which  has  had  such  a  pro- 
found effect.  As  we  all  know,  the  Clay 
Committee  evaluated  the  Foreign  Aid 
program  in  its  totality.  My  amendment 
would  require  an  evaluation  of  our  for- 
eign economic  aid  program  In  each  coun- 
try which  is  a  recipient  of  our  foreign 
aid. 

The  amendment  proposes  the  means 
by  which  the  evaluation  will  be  made. 
The  President  would  be  directed  to  ap- 
point small  committees  of  three  or  five 
members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  public.  If  there 
were  a  committee  of  three,  the  President 
might  appoint  a  member  from  the  State 
Department,  or  whatever  aid  agency  is 
in  charge  of  the  program,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  If  there  were  five,  at 
least  three  members  from  the  public  must 
be  included. 

The  amendment  makes  an  exception 
with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
the  countries  which  are  included  In  the 
Alliance.  The  President  would  determine 
the  size  of  the  committee  which  would 
be  appointed  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
countries  included  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  as  it  might  require  more  than 
five  members,  but  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers must  be  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

My  reason  for  offering  the  amendment 
is  that,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress or  the  pubUc  has  enough  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  make  a  proper  evalu- 
ation of  the  foreign  aid  program;  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  continued 
in  its  totality  or  abandoned;  whether  to 
continue  the  program  with  respect  to 
certain  specific  countries;  or,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  Important,  what  can  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  progrstm  and  make 
it  more  effective. 

I  have  not  heard  all  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill  because  I  was  unavoidably  away 
part  of  the  time,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  de- 
bates on  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
we  have  had  in  several  years.  I  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  have  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  information. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  for  many  years.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  I  have  supported  it.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  program  in  our  own  self-inter- 


est, and  one  which  is  helpful  to  countries 
struggling  to  advance.  But  in  recent 
years  I  have  voted  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions, chiefly  upon  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  because,  although  a  support- 
er of  the  program,  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  program  was  as  effective  as  it  should 
be,  either  In  Its  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries or  to  the  achievement  of  our  own 
good  purposes. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  In  each 
coimtry  we  aid  imless  an  objective,  inde- 
pehdent  examination  Is  made  by  such  a 
committee  as  I  propose.  I  contemplate 
the  President  would  appoint  such  able 
men  as  were  included  in  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee. I  am  honored  to  name  them: 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Eugene  R.  Black,  Clifford  Hardin,  Robert 
A.  Lovett,  Edward  S.  Mason,  L.  F.  Mc- 
Cullom,  Herman  Phleger,  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  and  George  Meany. 

I  have  read  many  times  the  reports  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  reports  made  by  our  foreign  aid 
agencies.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
in  these  reports  information  about  the 
effectiveness  and  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram In  any  specific  country.  I  know 
that  the  General  Accounting  OflBce 
makes  reports  upon  the  program  In  spe- 
cific countries.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  that  Information.  And,  It  Is  more 
probable  that  the  reports  point  out  the 
defects  of  the  program — as  is  the  duty 
of  the  GAO — rather  than  the  good  that 
may  be  done. 

The  criteria  to  be  followed  in  the 
evaluation,  which  I  and  my  cosponsors 
have  written  into  the  amendment,  essen- 
tially follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Clay  Committee.  These  criteria  would 
be  directed  toward  the  specific  countries. 
The  committee  would  determine,  first, 
whether  the  country  to  which  we  ad- 
vance funds  has  a  practical  development 
program  which  offers  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  attainment;  second,  whether 
It  is  providing  the  maximum  amount  of 
self-help;  and,  third,  if  It  has  adopted 
fiscal  and  social  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  different  from  the  pre- 
vious proposal  in  that  the  amendment 
would  not  require  a  separate  committee 
for  each  country? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  never  contemplated 
that  there  would  be  a  separate  commit- 
tee for  each  country.  I  contemplated 
that  an  examination  of  the  program 
would  be  made  m  each  country.  My 
amendment  states — 

The  President  shall  appoint  such  commit- 
tees as  may  be  necessary. 

One  committee  might  evaluate  the 
program  in  six  or  seven  countries.  Ten 
committees  might  be  able  to  do  the  en- 
tire job.  In  response  to  the  chairman's 
question,  the  purpose  is  the  same,  but 
I  believe  the  language  in  the  pending 
amendment  is  better. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendment 
would  leave  the  discretion  In  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  how  many  committees  he 
would  appoint. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Returning  to  the  criteria,  the 
committees  would  be  also  required  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  projects  to 
which  our  aid  is  allocated,  to  determine 
If  they  contribute  effectively  to  the  pri- 
mary needs  of  the  country's  development 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  our  purpose 
of  assisting  in  strengthening  the  sover- 
eignty and.  democratic  processes,  the 
economy,  and  in  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  drew  from  my  short  experience  as 
Ambassador  to  India.  Valuable  and 
effective  as  o\ir  program  In  India  wsjs.  a 
part  of  our  aid  was  channeled  off  into 
secondary  projects  which,  while  of  im- 
portance, were  not  of  essential  Impor- 
tance to  development  of  the  country. 

The  question,  may  be  raised  whether 
the  examinations  would  be  superficial. 
My  answer  is.  that  If  the  President  ap- 
points committees  with  members  of  the 
type  who  served  on  the  Clay  Commit- 
tee— and  I  have  confldence  that  he  would 
do  so — the  examinations  will  not  be 
superficial. 

Second,  objection  may  be  made  con- 
cerning its  cost  If  it  should  cost  $100,- 
000  or  $500,000,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
would,  this  amendment  would  undoubt- 
edly save  millions  of  dollars.  And,  most 
important  if  it  helped  develop  a  program 
which  meets  the  purposes  of  our  country 
and  the  needs  of  the  other  countries,  it 
would  be  worth  much  to  the  advance- 
mait  of  many  countries  throughout  the 
world,  to  our  security,  and  our  best  pur- 
poses in  providing  aid.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  cost  can  be  paid 
from  the  aid  allocated  to  countries  whose 
programs  are  evaluated. 

I  have  argued  this  before  several  times 
In    the    Senate,    and    also    before    the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.     I  intend 
to  ask  for  a  record  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ment because  the  debate  of  the  last  3 
weeks  has  shown  several  things.    It  has 
shown,  first,  that  the  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  abandon  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.    But  the  debate  has  also  shown 
that  Congress  distrusts  the  foreign  aid 
program.    And,    In   my    Judgment,   the 
debate    shows    that    Members    of    the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— and  others  who  have  special  respon- 
sibilities such  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc] — do  not  have  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  make  a  rational 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  aid  program 
should   be  discontinued,   or  whether  It 
should  be  continued,  or  how  It  could  be 
strengthened.     I  beUeve  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  continue  a  foreign  aid  program  of 
reasonable  proportions,  within  our  capa- 
bilities, if  it  can  be  truly  effecUve.     But 
it  will  not  be  effective,  and  it  will  not  be 
continued,  unless  the  Congress  and  the 
country    can    secure    the    information 
which  I  believe  the  amendment  we  offer 
will  provide. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.  President.   wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
his  construcUve  suggestion.  I  believe 
one  of  the  distressing  and  confusing  ex- 
periences which  we  have  had  during  the 
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debate  Is  precisely  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  pointed  out. 

As  I  have  sat  here  hour  after  hour, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. Then  those  criticisms  were  re- 
futed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In- 
asmuch as  he  is  so  well  versed  in  Inter- 
national relationships,  I  have  been  In- 
clined to  follow  him  each  time  I  voted. 
But.  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  in  no 
position  to  know  precisely  what  the  sit- 
uation is  in  any  one  of  these  countries. 

I  believe  the  right  approach  is  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  to  leave  it  to  the  administra- 
tion to  choose  a  committee  of  Interested, 
impartial,  public-spirited  people  who 
will  make  a  survey  of  these  countries  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  program  and 
to  report.  I  believe  that  is  one  way  we 
can  find  out  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  The  amendment  provides, 
further,  that  the  reports  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  January  1,  1965,  and — 
this  is  very  important — that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  reports,  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  for  the 
fiscal  years  following  1965  shall  not  be 
made.  This  section  provides  teeth  for 
the  amendment. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  foreign  aid  throughout  my 
service  in  the  Congress,  but  with  the 
conviction— which  I  have  expressed  for 
several  years— that  it  must  be  made  ef- 
fective and  within  our  means. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
in  this  amendment  and  given  it  strong 
support. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER .  I  yield . 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  In  his 
amendment.  I  believe  it  Is  constructive 
and  can  only  help  what  should  be  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  our  Nation  in 
respect  to  these  programs. 

I  should  like  to  testify  to  the  Senator's 
sense  of  reasonableness  and  responsibil- 
ity in  changing  section  263  of  his  amend- 
ment so  that  the  prohibition  would  apply 
after  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  help.  I  thank  also  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  who  has  given  such  strong 
support  in  cosponsorship  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  On  this  point  of  legis- 
lative history,  I  believe  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  Senator  is  not  proposing 
a  large  number  of  committees.  A  large 
number  of  committees  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment.  We  must 
have  a  small  number  of  committees  to 
deal  with  this  matter  on  a  regional  basis, 
since  each  area  has  common  problems! 
For  example,  there  could  be  a  committee 
for  NATO,  a  committee  for  a  large  sec- 
tion of  Africa,  a  committee  for  the  Middle 
East,  a  committee  for  Latin  America,  a 
committee  for  the  Caribbean  and  a  com- 
mittee for  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  should  be  more  than  seven  or 


eight  committees  at  the  most.  If  there 
are  50  or  60  committees,  not  only  would 
the  cost  be  Inexclusable  but  also,  I  be- 
lieve, that  would' defeat  its  purpose. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  interpreted  my  view  correctly. 
I  believe  th|it  8  or  10  committees  could 
do  the  job. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     With  regard  to 
section  263  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  in  Latin  American  and 
other  countries  the  report  would  not  af- 
fect the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1965? 
Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     It  would  affect 
fiscal  year  1966? 

Mr.  COOPER.  After  fiscal  year  1965. 
I  propose  that,  because  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  time  enough  to  make  the 
evaluations  before  that  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Regarding  sec- 
tion 262.  why  would  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  confine  the  committee's  study 
to  countries  collectively  receiving  one- 
half  of  total  assistance? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  I  thought  It 
would  be  more  practicable.  I  under- 
stand there  are  about  15  countries  that 
receive  one-half  the  aid.  If  those  coun- 
tries which  receive  half  our  foreign  aid 

I  understand  about  15 — were  examined 
and  evaluated  as  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness, the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  would  be  done  first.  The  others 
could  follow. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  reports 
would  come  in  the  next  calendar  year 
but  would  not  apply  imtll  after  fiscal 
year  1965? 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  let  me  say 
that  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us.  in 
my  opinion.  Is  as  good  a  bill  as  we  could 
report  with  the  information  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  on  hand, 

I  freely  confess  that  we  did  not  have 
all  the  knowledge  we  should  have  had 
to  report  a  better  bill.    I   believe   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  be  very  helpfuL 

It  has  been  perfectly  obvious  from  the 
debate  which  has  taken  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  from  the  lack  of 
communications  received  from  the  coun- 
try— which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
urgings  to  support  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
deluged  us  in  previous  years— that  the 
foreign  aid  program,  as  we  now  know  It 
and  as  it  is  now  being  administered,  has 
only  another  year  or  two  at  most  to  go. 
We  do  not  wish  to  break  it  off  abruptly. 
When  the  time  comes,  if  it  comes,  that 
unsatisfactory  administration  results,  it 
is  quite  evident  we  are  likely  to  cut  it  off 
and  leave  nothing  but  possible  chaos  in 
our  relationships  with  many  countries 
with  whom  we  should  have  good  rela- 
tlOTiships.    So  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  good 
proposal,  and  I  shall  support  it. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 

DODD]. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  wish,  however,  that  he 
would  repose  the  authority  to  appoint 
committees  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
grave  doubts  that  any  administration 
will  appoint  a  committee  which  it  be- 
lieves will  work  against  what  it  specifl- 
c&lly  desires. 

I  believe  we  would  do  better — and  I 
say  this  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
Senator — if,  in  his  amendment,  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  committees  to  study 
these  countries  were  reposed  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  Is  an  "old  saw  "  of  mine.  I 
believe  we  have  been  constantly  whittling 
away  our  constitutional  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  legislative  branch. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  not  thinking  of  that,  but  I  wonder 
if  he  would  not  agree  that  it  would  be 
better  if  Congress  appointed  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  believe,  though,  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  program 
should  rest  with  the  executive  branch. 
The  President  did  appoint  a  good  com- 
mittee in  the  Clay  Committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve future  committees  will  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  E»resident.  I  prefer 
to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi'dered. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
nothing,  in  nearly  3  weeks  of  debate,  has 
more  clearly  illustrated  the  kind  of  bear 
we  have  by  the  tail  than  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  a  consistent  friend  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  pointed  out 
a  few  days  ago  that  when  we  started  the 
Marshall  plan  it  was  to  end  in  1951—11 
years  ago.        I 

Last  year  W*  appropriated  $3,900  mil- 
lion. This  year  the  President  asked  for 
$4,900  million,  which  was  twice  what  we 
appropriated  at  the  height  of  the  need  in 
1949  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Now  we  have  a  distinguished  Member 
of  the  Senate— if  he  voted  for  a  single 
cut  in  this  program,  I  do  not  recall  it- 
saying,  "I  know  there  is  going  to  be 
waste,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much." 

No  Member  of  Congress  knows  how 
much  we  are  going  to  waste.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  checks  all 
the  figures,  cannot  tell  us  how  much  we 
are  going  to  waste. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $4  billion,  more 
or  less — and  I  hope  it  will  be  less  before 
we  finish  with  the  appropriation  bill— in 
107  foreign  nations.  But  the  Senator 
wants  to  set  up  two  or  three  committees 
to  tell  us  where  the  waste  is  and  what  to 
do  next  time. 

In  3  weeks  of  debate  there  has  not 
been  a  more  eloquent  plea  made  to  cut 
this  program  down  to  size,  and  then  end 
it.  He  knows,  and  we  all  know,  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  being  wasted.    This 


amendment  admits  it  and  calls  on  us  to 
set  up  a  committee  to  check  into  nearly 
$4  billion  of  expenditures  all  over  the 
world — an  impossible  task.  The  entire 
force  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  not  give  us  an  accounting  on  ex- 
penditures of  that  size. 

I  feel  very  happy  over  the  votes  I  have 
cast  to  cut  down  this  program,  and  I 
shall  feel  still  more  happy  over  the  vote 
I  shall  cast  against  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  to  the  committee  £imend- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  feel  obliged  to  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
voted  for  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. He  voted  for  the  Mansfleld-Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  and  he  voted  for  other 
cuts. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  but  all  it  provides  is  that  there 
be  appointed  impartial  outsiders  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  the  pro- 
gram should  be.  If  there  is  any  weak- 
ness in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  it  rests  in  the  field  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  In- 
stead of  the  administration  appointing 
the  persons  who  will  make  the  study,  the 
Congress  should  be  given  some  author- 
ity, either  to  appoint  the  entire  group, 
or  at  least  to  appoint  a  number  of  them. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EKDDD.  I  am  complimented  by 
the  Senator's  reference  to  my  suggestion. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  continue  to  say. 
"The  executive  shall  decide,  in  its  dis- 
cretion." I  do  not  question  the  intent  of 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
I  do  not  know  why  we  do  not  take  the 
responsibility.  If  we  want  committees 
appointed  to  study  these  matters,  why 
not  appoint  them?  We  are  the  people's 
representatives.  As  between  the  judi- 
cial, the  executive,  and  the  legislative 
branches,  primacy  resides  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  so  provided.  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  requests  is  that  a  board  t>e 
appointed,  made  up  of  individuals  In- 
terested In  public  affairs,  as  distin- 
guished from  interest  In  specific  aspects 
of  this  program.  That  board  Is  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  what  should  be  done. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  this 
proposal.  I  think  It  has  tremendous 
strength. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  voted  for  cuts.  He  has  not  sub- 
scribed to  all  the  authorizations  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
have  done  so  for  several  years,  because 
I  believed  the  program  not  wholly  ef- 
fecUve. This  year  I  voted  for  the  Hol- 
land amendment  and  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendments,  reducing  the  pro- 
gram by  nearly  $400  million. 


I  have  offered  this  amendment  In  good 
faith,  as  one  who  has  supported  foreign 
aid.  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation we  need  to  make  proper  judg- 
ments about  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  each 
country  we  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Wasliington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soN],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Walters],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  79, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


AiKea 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 


(No.  236  Leg. 

TEAS— 79 

Bennett 
Bogga 
Brewster 
Burdick 
Byrd,  Va. 


Byrd,  W.  V*. 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Caae 

Cburcii 
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Cooper 

OottOB 

Dtrkam 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

DousUm 

■■tl«nd 

Kdmonttaon 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fuibrlght 

GoUlwat«r 

Qruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

BoUaod 

Humphrey 

Inouy* 

Javita 
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Johnston 

JoKUa.  N.O. 

Joctbui.  UtAho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuaiel 

Leqaebe 

f  y\rtj^  Ifo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Uclntyre 

Mechem 

MetcaU 

MUier 

Mooroney 

Morse 

Moes 

Mundt 

NelAon 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Pell 

Prouty 

Proocmire 

Randolph 
Rtblooff 
Robertson 
RxiaseU 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Spartrman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wllllama,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.Dalt. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 1 

McCarthy 
NOT  VOTINO— 20 


Anderson 

Bible 

Clark 

CurtU 

Blender 

Sngle 

Gore 


Hruska 
Jackson 
LoocLa. 
Magnuson 

McOovem 
McNamara 
Morton 


Muskle 
Neuberger 
Smathers 
S  tennis 
Walters 
Williams,  N  J. 


So  Mr.  Cocwra's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  305  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LzcisLATivz  Clerk.  On  page  54, 
after  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
foUowlng: 

Sbc.  404.  Neither  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
■hall  ffiiarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  Inciirred  by  any 
Communist  ooiintry  (as  defined  In  section 
820(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19fll) 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any 
other  way  participate  In  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  stich  country,  agency,  or  na- 
tional. In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
grain  or  any  product  thereof  by  such  coun- 
try, agency,  or  national. 

Ux.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  comparatively  short.  It 
is.  however,  very  significant.  If  I  may 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  attentlve- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Senators.  I  shall  be 
abie  to  shorten  my  explanation. 

I  had  not  intended  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  even  though  I  am  a 
member  <rf  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatlcms.  As  Senators  icnow,  an  eye 
problem  made  me  unable  to  attend  the 
final  markup  of  the  bill.  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  should  Intrude  myself  belatedly 
Into  the  discussion  by  offering  an  amend- 
ment, and  would  not  have  done  so  had 
It  not  been  for  the  fact  that  my  atten- 
tion waa  called  to  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Vincent  J.  Burke,  appearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Washington  Post 
on  November  5.  It  appears  on  page 
21573  of  the  CoNCaKssiowAL  Record  of 
November  12  on  which  date  I  made  a 
preliminary  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment, what  It  entails,  and  why  I  consider 
it  imperatively  necessary. 

The  article  states,  in  part: 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to 
underwrite  all  of  the  credit  risks  for  Ameri- 
can banks  engaged  in  financing  the  sale  of 
•6  million  worth  ot  surplus  UB.  grain  to 
ConuBonist  Hungary.  It  la  expected  that 
elmilar  credit  guarantees  will  be  extencied 
to  the  pesimng  $250  mlUion  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


When  I  read  that  article,  I  sought  con- 
firmation of  it.  Therefore.  I  communi- 
cated with  the  Eacport-Import  Bank  and 
asked  whether.  In  fact,  we  were  now. 
In  1963.  being  called  u];}on  to  approve  an 
entirely  new  departure  In  the  entire 
concept  of  foreign  aid  and  trade,  where- 
by, for  the  first  time,  for  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  the  American  taxpayers  will  be 
asked  to  underwrite  the  credit  of  Com- 
munists for  the  purchases  that  they 
make  in  America. 

I  find  that  that  is  precisely  the  case. 
I  have  here  the  material  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  I  shall  not  read  it 
all  tonight  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  but  I  shall  place  it  in  the  Record. 
It  is  in  response  to  eight  specific  ques- 
tions I  had  the  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  propound  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  shall  read  this 
much  of  the  statement,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  statement  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRicHT]  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  will  be  found  on  page  21578 
of  the  Record  of  November  12.    I  quote: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  annoimced 
terms  which  would  be  extended.  If  accepted, 
to  any  of  the  deals  between  American  sup- 
pliers and  Soviet  block  purchasers  of  com- 
modities. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  of  this,  be- 
cause either  they  will  subscribe  to  this 
policy  or  they  will  denounce  it  when  they 
vote  on  this  amendment  tonight.  We 
have  voted  I  believe  unanimously  for  the 
Cooper  amendment,  which  indicates 
that  after  15  years  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
free  world,  we  are  a  little  dubious  as  to 
whether  we  shall  continue  it  beyond  fis- 
cal year  1965.  We  want  to  take  another 
look  at  what  we  are  now  supplying  as  aid 
to  107  foreign  countries.  However,  un- 
less we  approve  the  pending  amendment, 
we  shall  be  supplying  aid  to  109  foreign 
countries — 107  countries  of  the  free  and 
neutral  world,  and  2  countries  of  the 
Cwnmunist  bloc— Russia  and  Hungary. 
That  is  in  the  record.  We  shall  either 
approve  it  or  disapprove  it  by  our  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  my  amendment. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  itself, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Rzcord  of  No- 
vember 12  when  I  first  presented  and 
discussed  this  amendment. 

The  B&cport-Import  Bank  stressee  that 
there  is  nothing  new  In  these  arrangements — 

That  Is,  extending  credit. 

Let  me  emphasize — If  all  Senators  are 
not  aware  of  it,  their  constituents  should 
be— and  after  tonight  they  will  be — that 
every  dime  in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Is  American  money,  contributed  by 
Americans.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
world  bank:  I  am  not  talking  about  some 
international  development  bank;  I  am 
talking  about  a  bank  financed  solely  by 
American  taxpayers,  which  is  now  beng 
asked  to  underwrite  credit  to  Communist 
Russia  and  Hungary  for  75  percent  of 
the  $250  million  transaction  in  wheat 
and  com.  You  can  be  sure  If  this  Is 
done,  the  Export  Bank  will  later  extend 
vast  American  credit  guarantees  to  Com- 
munist countries  for  all  sorts  of  other 
purchases.  Fortunately  only  the  wheat 
and  com  sales  to  the  Communists  are 
Involved  in  the  present  notice  of  de- 


parture from  established  American  prac- 
tice. 

If  Senators  want  to  approve  such  a 
program,  they  may  do  so.  But  certainly 
after  having  discovered  this  Information. 
I  felt  honor  bound  to  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  to  point  out  where 
I  think  such  a  program  will  lead.  If  we 
allow  the  credit  of  America  to  be  used 
to  underwrite  Communist  credit. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  says — and  I 
read  It  from  their  own  material — that 
there  Is  no  precedent  for  such  a  trans- 
action with  a  Soviet  bloc  country.  So  In 
the  year  1963.  either  they  will  Initiate  a 
precedent  and  we  will  approve  It  by  de- 
feating my  amendment,  or  they  will  not 
Initiate  It.  and  we  will  approve  my 
amendment  and  defeat  their  plan. 

At  least,  we  will  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  this  measure,  and  we 
should  send  my  amendment  to  confer- 
ence, where  the  conferees  can  wrestle 
with  the  problem,  and  we  will  not  be 
gxillty  of  opening  up  a  new  type  of  for- 
eign aid  program  to  Commimlst  bloc 
countries  supported  by  American  credit 
underwritten  by  American  taxpayers. 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  I  should  say  that 
loans  have  been  made  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  Yugoslavia.  As  Senators 
know,  Yugoslavia  has  many  times  been 
considered  by  this  body  In  a  separate 
category  or  in  a  special  status.  We  have 
made  concessions  to  Yugoslavia  which 
we  have  never  made  to  the  bloody  Com- 
munist government  of  Hungary,  which 
at  gunpoint  put  down  the  effort  of  Hvm- 
garians  to  become  free.  We  have  never 
made  such  concessions  to  Russia.  I  hope 
we  do  not  approve  such  a  self-defeating 
move  tonight. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield' 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator,  he  is  saying  that  the  UJS. 
Government  proposes  to  support  any 
possible  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets  with 
its  own  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct;  and  to 
Hungary,  too. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  answer  to 
criticism  from  my  State  about  this 
transaction.  I  repUed  that  inasmuch 
as  Canadians  were  selling  wheat  for  gold 
to  Communist  China,  to  the  extent  of 
some  $500  million,  and  Inasmuch  as  the 
Canadians  were  also  selling  wheat  for 
gold  to  the  Russians  to  the  same  extent. 
I  felt.  In  order  to  help  protect  our  con- 
tinuing unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, that  it  was  only  fair  this  country, 
through  private  transactions,  especially 
as  we  are  now  banking  freedom,  and 
these  other  economies  of  the  free  world 
are  operating  under  Uie  nuclear  umbrella 
protection  of  the  United  States,  would 
allow  our  Nation  to  sell  for  gold,  our  ex- 
cess agricultural  products. 

However,  as  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  now  the 
grain  would  not  be  sold  for  gold;  in  fact 
the  sale  would  be  on  terms  and  would 
be  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  I& 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct,  with  one  modification. 
The  terms  provide  for  a  25  percent  pay- 
ment in  cash,  and  75  percent  as  credit. 
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The  75  percent  in  credit  Is  to  be  under- 
written by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  is  financed  by  American  money. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  evening  any- 
thing which  would  interfere  with  the 
proposed  wheat  sales  and  com  sales  to 
Russia,  if  the  sales  are  made  for  cash. 
If  they  are  made  for  gold,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  points  out,  and  as  he 
thought,  and  as  I  thought  the  sales 
would  be — and  we  listened  to  the  same 
testimony  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  namely,  that  the  transaction 
was  to  help  with  the  balance -of -pay- 
ments problem — my  amendment  will  not 
interfere  with  any  cash  sale;  it  would 
not  interfere  with  any  short-term  pri- 
vate credit  extended  by  American  banks 
or  by  exporters  who  want  to  supply  the 
credit. 

My  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  a  sale  if  it  were  to  be  repaid  in 
some  Russian-made  goods  which  could 
be  converted  into  American  currency. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  start  financing 
both  sides  of  the  cold  war  at  the  same 
time  with  American  money,  I  do  not 
propose  that  we  should  permit  the  use  of 
American  credit  to  pick  up  the  possible 
bad  debts  of  Russia  and  Hungary  in  a 
purchase  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  want  to 
force  Americans  to  underwrite  the  bad 
faith  and  the  bad  credit  of  Communist 
dictators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  a  loan.  To  be  accurate,  this 
is  the  way  the  transaction  would  work: 
Private  bariks  in  New  York  would  handle 
most  of  this  deal  by  making  loans  to 
grain  companies  in  this  country.  Let  us 
use  Cargill  as  an  example.  Carglll  is  one 
of  the  large  grain  dealers.  The  bank 
would  make  an  interim  loan  for  the 
financing  of  the  transaction.  The  terms 
would  be  25  percent  down,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  18  months.  One-third  of  the 
balance  would  be  paid  every  6  months. 
What  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  do 
would  be.  for  a  fee,  to  insure  payment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
sales  of  grain  by  Canadians  to  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries,  the  Canadians  have 
come  to  New  York  and  have  used  either 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  a  private 
bank — that  is,  American  capital — to 
underwrite  the  Insurance  payment  of  the 
short-term  credits  when  they  come  due? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  they  have  used 
private  capital.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  used  Export-Import  Bank 
capital.  My  amendment  does  not  pre- 
vent private  banks  extending  credit  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  has  been  no  default  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  wheat? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  yet.  After  all,  there 
would  be  precious  little  time  for  default 
as  yet.  Most  of  the  wheat  is  not  yet  on 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  substantial 
sales  were  made  to  China  2  or  3  years 
ago. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Most  of  those  were  on 
a  long-term  credit  basis.  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  default  on  the 
credit  for  those  transactions. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  ago  those  transactions  were  made. 
They  were  also  arranged  on  somewhat 
similar  terms — not  5-  or  10-year  terms, 
but  relatively  short  terms. 

In  the  case  of  both  US.  wheat 
and  Canadian  wheat,  it  is  generally 
expected  that  the  terms  will  pro- 
vide 18  months  for  the  three  quarters 
of  the  remainder  to  be  sold.  All  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  will  do,  for  a  fee.  will 
be  to  insure  for  the  payments.  They 
have  already  done  this,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee staff  memorandum  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record,  and  also  in  the  answers  to 
questions  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  himself  submitted  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  procedure  has  been 
followed  twice  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia 
and  also  in  connection  with  many  other 
countries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  Other  Conmaunist- 
bloc  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  we  refused  to 
sell  to  them.  There  have  been  many 
speeches  on  the  fioor,  some  for  and  some 
against  the  wheat  deal.  As  I  recall,  one 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  an- 
other by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, or  perhaps  it  was  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota — not  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  but 
the  jimior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN],  approving  these  sales. 
This  annoimcement  is  one  aspect  of  the 
transaction.  If  I  am  properly  informed, 
the  balance  pays  5  percent.  I  believe 
the  memorandum  states  5  percent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct  about  the  rate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Part  of  this  pays 
for  the  insurance.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  disapproves  of  such  sales. 

I  notice  that  in  his  amendment  he  pro- 
vides a  limitation  that  It  will  apply  only 
to  the  purchase  of  grain  or  any  other 
agricultural  commodity.  Apparently  he 
does  not  want  the  amendment  to  apply  to 
the  purchase  of  machine  tools  of  similar 
products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  not  been  shipping  such  articles 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  any  rate.  I  point 
out  that  I  have  no  particular  interest  in 
wheat.  However.  I  do  approve  of  selling 
it  to  the  Communist  bloc,  rather  than  to 
Germany  or  some  other  free  country 
which  then  will  be  able  to  sell  It  to  the 
Communist  bloc,  and  thus  make  a  profit 
on  it.  I  believe  we  have  been  very  im- 
provident in  allowing  our  prejudice  to 
override  our  business  judgment. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  aid.  The  other  night 
the  Senator  said  we  make  some  great 
concession  by  negotiating  a  price  for 
shipment  In  American  bottoms.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  a  concession;  and  this 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  foreign 
aid.  The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bill.  We  have  already  loaded 
down  the  bill  enough  with  irrelevant  pro- 
visions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota:  but  if  there  is,  I  believe  it  should 
be  fought  out  on  its  own  merits,  and 


should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  We  should 
not  allow  the  prejudice  which  has  ac- 
cumulated against  foreign  aid  to  be  in- 
jected into  our  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal, which  deals  with  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  corn.  Most  of  the  Senators  I  have 
heard  speak  who  are  interested  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  and  corn— and  many  Sen- 
ators are — are  interested  in  having  it 
sold  for  part  cash  and  part  short-term 
credits.  No  long-term  credits  are  in- 
volved. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  might  be  a  complete  ob- 
stacle to  the  sale  of  our  wheat  and  com. 
would  be  very  unwise.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  not 
press  for  its  Inclusion  in  this  bill,  for  the 
bill  is  already  badly  overloaded  with  ir- 
relevant provisions,  and  the  bill  is  now 
large  enough  and  complicated  enough  as 
it  is.  It  has  been  emasculated  to  the 
point  where  we  can  scarcely  recognize 
the  bill  for  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  for 
now  the  bill  deals  with  fish  problems  and 
many  other  matters  unrelated  to  foreign 
aid.  So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  admit  that  this  amendment 
is  not  related  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  most  definitely  con- 
sider that  the  amendment  is  related  to 
the  foreign  aid  program. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  way? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Because  it  calls  for  a 
determination  of  whether,  for  the  first 
time  in  15  years  of  providing  foreign  aid, 
we  want  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
viding grain  and  other  products  through 
public  American  credits  to  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries  or  whether  we  wish 
to  limit  our  aid  to  the  countries  of  the 
free  worl^^ 

Only  a^hort  time  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Cooper  amendment,  which 
states  that  perhaps  we  have  given  our 
aid  too  long  to  the  free  world  countries 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  amendment 
does  not  contain  any  such  provision. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  it  does,  it  pro- 
vides that  a  study  shall  be  made,  and 
that  if  it  is  found  proper  to  end  our  for- 
eign aid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  it  is  then  to  stop.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  of  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment? I  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  nodding  his  head  in  enthu- 
siastic affirmation,  so  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  In  my  understanding  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  to  act  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  wish  to  speak  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  weU ;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  the  Senate  Is  very  close  to  voting 
on  this  question. 

However,  preliminarily  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  earlier  this  year 
the  Senate  made  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  position  it  previously  had  taken  on 
the  question  of  aid  to  Communist  coim- 
trles. 

Last  year,  and  for  many  years  there- 
tofore, strenuous  efforts  were  made  here 
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to  block  the  giving  of  our  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries;  but  each  time  those 
efforts  were  made,  all  the  forces  of  the 
administration  in  power  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  were  marshaled  against 
us. 

I  remember  fighting  the  battle  when 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Dire  predictions  were  made  in  regard 
to  what  would  happen  to  our  country, 
and  even  to  our  system  of  government, 
if  Congress  voted  such  a  restriction. 

Those  arguments  alwajrs  prevailed, 
and  In  that  struggle  I  foimd  that  I  was 
never  on  the  winning  side. 

Only  last  year,  those  of  us  who  sought 
to  stop  the  giving  of  such  aid  met  with 
a  crushing  defeat  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Last  year  I  said — and  my  statement  is 
In  the  Record — that  although  we  were 
defeated,  that  would  be  the  last  year  we 
would  be  defeated,  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  never  endure  another 
year  of  giving  our  aid  to  Red  nations — 
aid  which  has  proved  a  gigantic  and  a 
complete  failiu-e. 

I  said  that  the  advocacy  of  such  aid 
would  collapse  of  its  own  error. 

This  year,  the  familiar  effort  to  stop 
such  aid  was  made  again;  but  the  oppo- 
sition vanished  like  an  Arab  in  the  night. 

Thus  far  in  the  current  debate.  I  have 
not  spoken  at  all  on  this  issue.  I  wanted 
other  Seiiators  to  take  the  lead. 

And  I  was  happy  that  other  Senators 
took  up  the  flght. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PscxioRE]  and  many  other  Senators 
whom  I  could  name  did  far  better  than 
I  could  have  done  with  it. 

Our  amendments — so  often  defeated 
and  blood  bespattered — were  embraced 
this  time  without  opposition;  and  the 
solemn  pronouncements  of  the  past 
about  the  necessity  of  such  aid  were 
heard  no  more. 

I  do  not  want  this  sudden  and  amaz- 
ing reversal  of  form  to  pass  unnoticed, 
for  it  Is  proof  that  even  the  most  sophis- 
ticated and  highly  placed  experts  can  be 
totally  wrong,  and  that  once  In  a  while 
the  plain  and  simple  folk  in  this  land 
who  see  things  only  in  terms  of  either 
black  or  white  can  be  totally  right.  I 
thank  Ood,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  one 
of  them. 

Yes,  I  see  fundamental  things  as  either 
black  or  white,  and  I  hope  I  do  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life. 

I  hope  that  now  it  will  be  recognized 
that  sometimes  those  who  proceed  on 
that  basis  can  be  totally  correct. 

Tonight,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  proposes,  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill,  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  I 
am  troubled  when  he  asks,  "Why  do  we 
not  sell  our  wheat  for  gold?"  I  think 
that  position  debases  us. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  inad- 
vertently misquoted  what  I  said.  I  have 
not  said  that  we  should  sell  our  wheat  for 
gold.  I  said  that  to  sell  it  for  gold  would 
be  bad  enough,  because  it  would  put  us 
on  the  side  of  aiding  the  enemy.  But  I 
also  said  that  to  sell  the  wheat  at  the 
expense  and  through  use  of  the  public 


credit  of  the  American  taxpayers  is  in- 
defensible. 

Mr.  DODD.  Very  well.  I  am  sorry  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  we  should 
approach  these  matters  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  businessman. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  my  father  was  a 
businessman,  and  I  was  raised  in  New 
England,  where  all  are  taught  how  to 
make  money. 

However,  I  did  not  make  my  share;  in- 
stead, I  became  a  Senator. 

But,  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  standing 
here  now  that  this  is  the  wrong  policy 
for  our  country  at  this  hour. 

I  think  it  debases  us  to  argue  that  Rus- 
sia needs  wheat  and  we  need  gold. 

I  would  rather  give  the  wheat  to  them, 
and  send  it  there  in  American  bottoms, 
on  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  if  the 
Russian  people  are  hungry. 

If  they  are  hungry,  of  course,  we  are 
glad  to  help  feed  them  and  to  give  it  to 
them  for  that  is  the  habit  of  the  generous 
American  people. 

But  when  we  sell  the  wheat  to  them,  we 
should  let  them  pay  a  fair  price  for  it — 
even  perhaps  a  little  less  than  others  pay. 

However,  when  we  aid  them  in  this 
way.  let  us  obtain  from  them  some  con- 
cessions. Why  do  not  we  say  to  them, 
"In  return  for  receiving  our  wheat,  you 
must  stop  causing  provocations  on  the 
Berlin  Autobahn.  You  must  stop  im- 
prisoning innocent  American  citizens — 
and  you  must  stop  committing  aggres- 
sion against  us  and  our  friends." 

But,  the  policy  seems  to  be  not  to  re- 
quest or  require  concessions  from  them, 
but  always  to  provide  concessions  from 
us.  I  tell  Senators  that  if  we  continue 
on  in  the  way  we  have  been  going,  catas- 
trophe will  follow. 

Let  us  not  argue  that  the  Canadians 
are  selling  wheat,  so  why  should  we  not 
get  in  on  the  deal,  or  that  someone  else 
is  selling  wheat,  and  why  should  we  not 
get  in  on  the  deal.  Every  time  we  sell 
an  oimce  of  grain  for  profit — for  gold— to 
our  enemy,  we  are  weakening  the  free 
world. 

I  am  glad  that  the  amendment  has 
been  offered.  I  still  do  not  believe  it  is 
as  clear  as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  our  country  really 
understand  what  we  are  doing.  Because 
we  were  first  told  that  it  was  one  transac- 
tion, one  deal,  for  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. We  were  told  that  they  would  pay 
us  and  that  we  would  get  rid  of  some 
surplus  wheat.  We  would  get  some  gold 
with  which  we  could  reduce  our  defi- 
ciency in  the  balance  of  payments.  We 
now  find  that  that  is  not  the  situation  at 
all.  It  is  not  one  deal.  It  is  many  deals. 
Sales  of  wheat  and  com  are  proposed  to 
be  made  to  Himgary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania. 

The  deal  is  not  for  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head but  a  credit  arrangement  of  18 
months  or  more.  That  is  not  a  short- 
term  loan  in  any  banking  practice  at  all. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  would  guar- 
antee the  loan. 

So  the  American  taxpayer  is  stuck 
through  slick  high  finance  deals. 

lothing  but  bad  can  come  from  the 
transaction.  We  will  regret  it  if  we  pur- 
sue that  policy. 


Sevkral  Senators.  Vote!   Vote!   Vote! 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  I  have 
waited  a  long  time  to  get  the  floor  to  ex- 
plain my  amendment.  It  is  only  the  sec- 
ond speech  that  I  have  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid.  I  am  a  stubborn 
Dutchman,  and  I  do  not  ttelleve  that  I 
shall  be  stampeded  into  quitting  by  Sen- 
ators shouting  "Vote."  I  believe  I  can 
restrain  myself  to  a  few  more  statements 
If  we  continue  to  have  the  fine  attention 
that  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  hour. 
I  know  and  all  Senators  know  that  their 
constituents  and  the  public  generally 
will  be  Interested  in  the  important  and 
significant  vote  which  might  create  a 
whole  new  departure  in  the  foreign  aid 
and  trade  concept  of  this  country.  I 
want  Senators  to  have  all  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have.  I  consider  our  decision 
on  this  amendment  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  far  reaching  to  be  made  in 
the  current  session  of  this  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Har- 
old P.  Under,  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Washington.  D.C..  by  Pat 
Holt,  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
reply  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Sauer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

ExpOBT-IupoKT  Bank 

OF  Washington. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  14;  1963 
Mr.  Pat  M.  Holt, 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 
Seriate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Dkab  Mr.  Holt:  In  Mr.  Under  "a  absence 
I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  in 
which  you  pose  seven  quesUons  with  respect 
to  Export-Import  Bank  guarantee  operations. 
The  answers  to  the  respective  questions  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Export-Import  Banlf  has  two  differ- 
ent programs  under  which  it  guarantees 
credits  extended  by  U.S.  commercial  banks 
for  financing  U.S.  exports.  One  program 
covers  agricultural  commodity  and  other 
large-scale  export  transacUons,  such  as  the 
sale  of  Jet  aircraft.  The  other  program  in- 
volves the  expcH-t  of  capital  goods  or  equip- 
ment of  relatively  modest  amounts. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  Jet  aircraft,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantee  the  U.S.  commercial  bank  for  the 
full  amount  of  loss  that  might  be  sustained 
by  the  commercial  bank  because  of  failure  of 
the  foreign  buyer  to  pay  his  debt — what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  the  buyer's  failure 
to  pay.  Thus,  this  guarantee  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "100-percent  all-risk  guarantee." 
It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  the  100-i>ercent  guar- 
antee to  the  commercial  bank  constitutes  th« 
full  value  of  the  transaction  since  there  la 
no  requirement  for  any  cash  payment  by  the' 
buyer  or  any  partlclpaUon  by  the  seller.  In 
the  case  of  Jet  aircraft,  however,  the  100- 
percent  guarantee  to  the  commercial  bank 
consUtutes  only  about  65  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  transaction  since  the  buyer  is 
required  to  make  a  20-percent  cash  payment 
and  the  seller  is  required  to  take  a  15-percent 
unguaranteed  participation. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  sale  of  capital 
goods  or  equipment,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  the  U.S.  commercial  bank 
for  the  full  amount  of  loss  arising  from  so- 
called  political  risks  and  for  part  of  the  loss 
(ranging  from  fiO  to  76  percent  depending  on 
the   term   of   the   financing)    which   results 
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from  s  credit  failure  Thus,  this  guarantee 
may  be  described  as  a  "100-percent  political 
risk  and  a  partial  credit  risk  guarantee." 
Here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  the  guar- 
antee to  the  commercial  bank  is  only  with 
respect  to  the  financed  portion — that  Is,  the 
amount  remaining  after  the  buyer  has  made 
a  cash  p>ayment  of  10  percent  to  20  percent 
and  the  seller  has  taken  at  least  a  15-percent 
nonguaranteed  participation. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case 
of  the  100-percent  all-risk  guarantee  the 
commercial  bank  collects  interest  on  its 
funds  at  a  rate  appreciably  lower  than  in 
the  case  of  the  100-percent  political  risk 
and  partial  credit  risk  guarantee. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  issued  $267.3  million  of 
100-percent  all-risk  guarantees  and  $178.7 
million  of  100-percent  political  risk  and 
partial  credit  risk  guarantees.  Thus,  for  the 
period  involved,  the  percentage  of  100-p>er- 
cent  guarantees  was  60  percent  as  against 
40  percent  for  partial  gaurantees. 

3.  Since  1948  the  Export-ImpKirt  Bank  has 
issued  two  conuaerclal  bank  guarantees  for 
exports  to  Communist  bloc  countries.  These 
two  guarantees  amounted  to  $536,649  and 
covered  the  sale  of  capital  goods  to  Yugo- 
slavia. It  might  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  during  the  same  period  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  authorized  $105  million  of  direct 
credits  to  Yugoslavia  to  finance  n.S.  capital 
goods  and  equipment. 

3.  The  answer  to  question  No.  3  is  em- 
bodied in  our  answer  to  question  No.  1. 

4.  In  the  case  of  capital  goods  and  equip- 
ment, the  guarantees  of  the  Export-Impxirt 
Bank  cover  credit  sales  ranging  from  1  to  6 
years.  Large  Jet  aircraft  carry  a  term  of  7 
years.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  guarantees  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  cover  credit  sales  on  terms  up  to  18 
months. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  by  U.S.  exporters 
of  corn  and  other  grains  to  Hungary,  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  as  follows : 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  issue  its 
guarantee  to  th«  U.S.' commercial  bank  fi- 
nancing the  transaction  provided  the  trans- 
action meets  certain  criteria.  Hungary 
must  make  a  cash  payment  of  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  purchase  contract  prior 
to  shipment  of  the  grain.  The  balance  of 
75  percent  (excluding  the  cost  of  freight 
when  shipment  Is  made  on  a  foreign-fiag 
vessel)  is  payable  over  a  period  of  18  months 
with  one-third  payable  every  6  months.  In- 
terest on  outstanding  balances  is  payable 
semiannually  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  i>er 
annum.  The  obligations  evidencing  the  18- 
month  credit  are  to  be  the  obligations  of  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Trade  Bank  backed  by 
the  undertakings  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Hungary  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Himgary.  The  issuance  of  the  guarantee  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  further  condi- 
tioned upon  the  seller  of  the  grain  having 
obtained  an  export  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  met. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  the  com- 
mercial bank  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
loss  that  the  commercial  bank  may  sustain 
for  failure  of  the  Hungarian  obligors  to 
pay  their  debt  whatever  may  he  the  cause 
of  the  failure  to  pay.  As  indicated,  this 
loss  could  be  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  grain  since  this  Is  the  maximum 
amount  the  commercial  bank  will  finance 
on  credit. 

6.  The  Maritime  Administration,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, makes  determinations  on  waivers  for 
shipment  on  American  bottoms  for  exports 
financed  or  guaranteed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  To  the  extent  there  may  be 
waivers  on  wheat  and  corn  sales  to  the 
USSR,  and  its  aatellites.   these  are  being 


handled  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 
For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Bulletin  No.  883, 
dated  as  of  yesterday,  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter of  grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
7.  The  answer  to  question  No.  5  embraces 
the  answer  to  this  question;  that  is.  If  for 
any  reason — whether  political  or  conuner- 
clal — the  Hungarian  obligors  do  not  pay  the 
obligations  evidencing  the  debt,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Is  obligated  under  its  guarantee 
to  make  good  to  the  U.S.  commercial 
bank  which  has  financed  the  obligations. 
As  indicated  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  1, 
this  is  the  same  undertaking  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  enters  into  with  respect  to 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  and  Jet 
aircraft  in  any  country.  As  is  further 
pointed  out  in  the  answer  to  question  No.  1, 
if  the  loss  results  from  a  |x>litical  risk  as 
for  instance  "any  political  changes  In  the 
country  to  which  the  credit  Is  extended," 
the  Export-Import  Bank  covers  the  loss  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  guarantees 
of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  but  under 
all  of  its  guarantee  activities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walteb  C.  Sauee. 


NOVEMBEB  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Harold  F.  Linoer. 

President,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Linoxr:  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  requested 
that  I  transmit  the  following  questions  to 
you.  He  asks  that  the  answers  be  furnished 
in  writing  by  noon,  Thursday,  November  14. 

1.  Are  all  Export- Import  Bank  guarantees 
covering  sales  to  free  world  countries  made 
for  100  percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
transaction?  If  not,  what  percentage  are  for 
100  percent;  what  percentage  are  for  75  per- 
cent; what  percentage  for  some  other  per- 
centage of  coverage? 

2.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  guarantees 
covering  sale  to  Communist  bloc  countries 
which  have  been  made  by  Export-Import 
Bank  since  1948. 

3.  Are  all  guarantees  covering  sales  to 
free  world  countries  total  gxiarantees  against 
any  contingency  or  circumstance  or  are  some 
of  them  limited  to  specified  risks  or  types 
of  risks?    If  so,  what  percentage  of  each? 

4.  Are  all  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees 
covering  sales  to  free  world  countries  made 
to  cover  18-month  period?  If  not,  what 
percentage  are  for  18  months?  What  per- 
centage for  a  longer  coverage?  What  per- 
centage for  a  shorter  coverage?  Please  in- 
dicate how  much  longer  or  how  much  shorter 
are  the  periods  of  coverage  which  differ  from 
the  18-month  guarantee. 

5.  Please  provide  the  full  terms  of  the 
agreement  on  the  purchase  of  com  by  Hun- 
gary— especially  the  part  played  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  ,  in  this  purchase 
agreement. 

6.  What  is  the  law  on  waiver  on  shipments 
in  American  bottoms  in  event  the  g\iarantee 
by  Export-Import  Bank  is  made?  If  waiver 
was  made  on  ovu*  recent  wheat  and  com 
sales  to  Russia  and  Hungary,  who  granted 
the  waiver  and  what  percent  was  waived 
from  being  carried  in  American  bottoms? 
Who  requested  the  waiver? 

7.  Does  this  guarantee  also  cover  losses 
from  any  political  changes  in  the  country 
to  which  credit  is  extended?  If  so.  is  this  a 
normal  guarantee? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pat  M.  Holt. 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  answer  to  the 
letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Holt  at  noon 
today.  I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
the  letter  because  it  correctly  authenti- 
cates what  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  has  said  about  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Question  No. 
5  and  the  answer  by  Mr.  Linder,  are  as 
follows : 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  by  UJS.  exporters 
of  com  and  other  grains  to  Hungary,  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  as  follows:  The  Export-ImpKirt  Bank 
will  issue  its  guarantee  to  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial bank  financing  the  transaction 
provided  the  transaction  meets  certain  cri- 
teria. Hungary  must  make  a  cash  payment 
of  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  piirchase 
contract  prior  to  shipment  of  the  grain. 
The  balance  of  75  percent  (excluding  the 
cost  of  freight  when  shipment  Is  made  on 
a  foreign-fiag  vessel)  is  payable  over  a 
period  of  18  months  with  one-third  payable 
every  6  months.  Interest  on  outstanding 
balances  is  payable  semiannually  at  the 
rate  of  5  percent  per  annum.  The  obliga- 
tions evidencing  the  18-month  credit  are 
to  be  the  obligations  of  the  Hungarian  For- 
eign Trade  Bank — 

A  Communist  government  institu- 
tion— 

backed  by  the  undertakings  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Hungary — 

A  Communist  banking  institution — 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Hungary — 

One  of  the  fimctionaries  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  charge  of  Hun- 
gary. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  letter: 
The  issuance  of  the  guarantee  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Is  fxzrther  conditioned 
upon  the  seller  of  the  grain  having  obtained 
an  export  license  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  next 
paragraph,  because  it  is  the  one  that 
Senators  will  talk  about  back  home,  and 
Senators  should  wish  to  cons\ilt  with 
their  consciences  before  they  really  de- 
cide to  vote  to  endorse  that  kind  of  a 
new  departure: 

When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  met. 
the  Exp<Mt-Import  Bank  guarantees  the  com- 
mercial bank  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss 
that  the  commercial  bank  may  sustain  for 
faUiu-e  of  the  Hungarian  obligors  to  pay 
their  debt  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  pay. 

As  indicated,  the  loan  could  be  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
grain,  since  that  is  the  mayimnrri  amoimt 
the  commercial  bank  would  finance  on 
credit.  And  remember  this  could  In- 
volve 75  percent  of  the  entire  proposed 
$250  million  grain  sales  program  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  other  statement,  and  then  I 
shall  yield. 

Senators  may  wonder  what  kind  of 
credit  we  are  being  asked  to  endorse. 
What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  put  the 
name  of  every  constituent — every  Amer- 
ican taxi>ayer — on  the  promissory  note 
guaranteeing  as  an  endorser  that  Red 
Russia  will  pay  the  note.  Each  taxpayer 
becomes  an  endorser  of  the  note  and 
becomes  liable.  Our  constituents  would 
become  guarantors  of  the  payment 

Before  taking  that  action,  we  oug:ht 
to  look  at  the  credit  risk.  Let  ua  look 
at  the  credit  repayment  record  of  Him- 
gary and  Russia.    Hungary  has  been  In 
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the  business  of  obtaining  loans  from  us 
for  a  long  time.  She  started  back  on 
October  3.  1944.  We  had  advanced  a 
total  of  $15,917,000  of  credits  to  Hun- 
gary prior  to  this  new  com  and  wheat 
sales  venture.  The  earlier  credits  were 
for  the  sale  of  oversea  surpluses,  but  it 
Is  the  same  kind  of  trade  she  is  now 
engaged  in  in  relation  to  surplus  wheat. 
The  unpaid  balance  is  over  $9  million 
as  of  now.  We  are  not  now  asking  them 
to  pay  the  $9  million  back  before  guaran- 
teeing these  new  credits.  We  say.  "We 
will  give  you  more  credit  and  back  it 
up  with  American  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  hope  that 
you  are  a  better  creditor  now  than  you 
have  been  in  the  past." 

We  let  them  have  the  earlier  money 
at  2%  percent  interest,  which  is  a 
smaller  rate  of  interest  than  it  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  to  carry  the  loan. 

I  also  have  the  bad  debt  figures  for 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia.  But 
tonight  I  should  like  to  mention  Russia. 
We  have  been  loaning  Russia  money 
in  one  way  or  another  since  March  11. 
1941.  The  total  amount  advanced,  not 
including  war  loans,  is  $222,494,574.  of 
which  $205,709,633  remains  unpaid.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  those  unpaid  loans 
is  only  2%  percent.  We  are  charging 
Russia  today  a  preferential  interest  rate 
cheaper  than  that  charged  our  American 
war  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  we  adopted  the  Cooper 
amendment.  We  should  analyze  where 
we  stand  in  the  aid  program.  We  are 
getting  kind  of  mixed  up. 

We  have  gone  so  far  in  relation  to  the 
free  countries  that  we  are  now  proixjsing 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  Communist 
countries. 

We  are  seeking  to  aid  our  enemies. 
These  unpaid  loans  are  in  addition  to 
the  $11  billion  of  lend-lease  that  we  gave 
to  Red  Russia.  But,  to  be  honest  and 
fair,  we  were  fighting  a  war  jointly  to- 
gether at  the  time.  We  decided  that  we 
ought  to  get  back  only  about  $1  billion 
of  the  $11  billion.  They  would  not  pay 
it.  We  negotiated  the  debt  down  to  $800 
million.  They  have  not  paid  that 
amotint,  and  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
wheat  and  com.  American  taxpayers 
will  pay  it  if  the  Senate  rejects  my 
amendment,  because  the  taxpayers  will 
have  become  endorsers  with  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  on  his  promissory  note. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said  that  we  have  in- 
troduced a  new  concept  into  aid.  I  only 
desire  to  say  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  trade.    It  Is  not  aid. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  recognize — and  I  know  that 
he  does — that  the  Canadians  have  export 
insurance.  They  have  had  It  for  years. 
The  Germans  initiated  export  insurance 
long  before  we  did.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  only  recently  engaged  in  ex- 
port insurance  at  the  insistence  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body — and  rightly  so — both 
on  what  we  call  short-term  loans  and 
medium-term  loans — anywhere  from  18 
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months  up  to  5  years — for  export  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  insurance  program,  as 
American  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  ap- 
ple pie — insurance. 

Today  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  tells  us  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  sent  trade  mis- 
sions into  all  the  eastem  bloc  countries, 
and  yesterday  signed  up  substantial 
trade  agreements  with  Poland  and  with 
Rumania.  They  have  had  trade  mis- 
sions in  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaiia. 
They  have  done  hundreds  of  millions  of 


Mr.  MUNDT.  The  record  of  repay- 
ment is  good  because  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  not  loaned  money  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  loaned 
to  some  poor  credit  risks. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  that  Hungary 
would  pay  back  the  $900  million  wtiich 
Is  in  default  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  thing 
I  wish  to  say  in  reply  is,  it  is  easy  to  say, 
"If  you  sell  this  to  Russia,  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  giving  aid  to  Russia,"  but 


dollars  of  direct  business  with  the  Soviet     v^e  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  going 


Union,  and  many  of  the  times  they  have 
been  selling  American  grain.  They  have 
insured  it.  It  is  Insured.  There  is  not 
a  single  export  of  any  degree  that  goes 
from  Germany  to  any  part  of  the  world 
that  is  not  insured.  That  has  been  the 
secret  of  the  German  export  policy.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  points  to  the  record  of  unpaid 
debts. 

I  challenge  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  demonstrate  to  me.  or  to  this 
body,  that  Hungary,  for  example — a  gov- 
ernment the  Senator  quoted  as  of  1944. 
which  did  not  happen  to  be  a  Communist 
country  at  that  time — has  defaulted  on 
a  commercial  transaction.  I  say — and  I 
am  prepared  to  back  it  up — that  the 
Hungarians  have  as  much  of  an  Interna- 
tional credit  rating  on  a  commercial 
transaction  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is 
that  they  need  the  goods. 

Pxorthermore,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  not  defaulted  upon  the  Canadians. 
The  last  Polish  purchase  in  Canada  was 
financed  out  of  New  York  banks.  The 
depositors  in  the  New  York  banks  are 
American  taxpayers;  and  if  the  New 
York  banks  go  broke  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  lias  them  insured. 
There  is  insurance.  There  is  insurance 
under  the  Pedersd  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  under  a  host  of  other 
policies. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  that  is  paid  for  out  of  a  fund 
created  by  insurance  premiums  paid  for 
by  the  banks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank  insurance  is  paid  for  by  the 
people  who  do  the  exporting.  This  is  no 
gift. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  paid  by  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  have  to  make  this 
up  because  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  to  go  in  the  Bank.  We  are  talking 
about  the  insiutince.  We  must  appro- 
priate the  money  to  cover  the  Bank's 
deficits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank  insurance  is  paid  for  like  an 
insurance  premium  to  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Co.  or  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  They  will  make 
money  out  of  it.  They  are  not  losing 
money.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  a 
record  of  making  money  for  the  Treas- 
ury on  direct  loans.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  cannot  produce  evidence 
of  losses  on  the  aggregate  total  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 


tosell  the  wheat  to  somebody,  some- 
where. We  are  either  going  to  sell  or 
tradi  with  Russia  and  permit  It  to  be  a 
t  sale,  over  which  we  will  have  some 
control;  or  sell  to  Prance,  or  to  Italy,  or 
to/Germany— which  we  have  been  do- 
ing— and  they  are  going  to  sell  to  Russia, 
leir  insurance  companies  will  insure 
sales.  ^Every  Senator  knows  that.  Let 
ui-stop  kidding  ourselves. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  within  the 
past  few  months  a  number  of  sales  have 
been  made  directly  by  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia to  the  Soviet  Union,  both  of  whom 
are  our  allies.  We  also  know  tiiat  the 
Germans  sold  450.000  tons  of  flour  last 
month  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know  it 
was  an  insured  program,  exactly  as  this 
would  be. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  do  not  wish 
merely  to  give  aid.  I  suggest  that  one 
of  the  reasons  we  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  big  as  this  one  is  that  Congress 
is  so  involved  in  emotionalism  that  it 
cannot  get  down  to  do  business. 

One  of  the  answers  to  the  aid  program 
is  to  trade,  to  sell,  to  make  some  money 
for  a  change,  to  do  business.  If  we  sell 
Russia  some  wheat,  they  may  not  have 
as  much  to  spend  for  atom  bombs. 

An  old  farmer  up  in  South  Dakota,  I 
believe,  said: 

I  am  wlUlng  to  sell  Russia  anything  It  can- 
not shoot  back. 

That  makes  good  sense.  He  did  not 
get  his  mind  cluttered  up  with  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  He  had  some  sense 
about  what  he  was  doing.  He  thought  it 
was  much  better  to  sell  than  to  give  it 
away.  He  thought  it  was  better  to  sell 
through  American  hands  than  to  sell 
through  a  middleman.  I  believe  the  old 
farmer  has  more  sense  than  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  made  his  eloquent  argument 
to  sell  grain  and  get  moving,  to  sell  even 
to  Red  countries,  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, wheat  and  grain.  That  is  not  the 
point  at  issue.  The  question  is  whether 
we  will  underwrite  the  credit  of  the 
country  which  buys  It,  even  if  it  is  a  Com- 
munist country.  Tliat  is  what  is  in- 
volved. Many  fine  merchants  in  this 
country  have  gone  broke  trying  to  sell 
too  much  to  too  many  whose  credit  is  no 
good. 

I  submit  what  is  in  the  record — the 
whole  history  of  America  indicates  that 
a  Conununist  promise  on  a  promissory 
note  or  anything  else  is  not  worth  the 
ink  with  wiiich  it  is  written. 

There  Is  much  difference  between  hav- 
ing an  insurance  policy  paid  for  by  pre- 
miums, by  people  engaged  for  profit  in 
the  export  business,  and  a  program  that 
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causes  the  taxpayers  at  home  involun- 
tarily to  shoulder  the  risk  of  bad  faith 
and  the  bad  debts  of  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  this  discussion.  I 
have  had  many  letters  from  many  con- 
stituents in  my  State  protesting  against 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. I  have  obtained  statements  from 
those  In  authority  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  tried  to  send  back  the 
official  reasons  to  my  people — tiiat  get- 
ting rid  of  the  surpliLS  and  of  the  storage 
problem  created  by  that  surplus  would 
better  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem; that  the  transaction  shows  to  the 
world  our  tremendous  productive  capac- 
ity and  raises  our  prestige. 

Those  answers  have  been  given  to  me, 
and  there  Is  some  weight  to  them;  in  ad- 
dition tiiat  we  are  selling  wheat  to  Ger- 
many, and  Germany  is  turning  it  into 
flour,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  And  ttiat  same  wheat,  in  the 
shape  of  flour,  as  processed,  with  added 
value  attached,  has  gone  on  to  Russia 
and  other  Communist  places.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  known  tliat 
we  were  underwriting,  In  public  credit, 
three-quarters  of  the  sale  price  of  this 
wheat. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  Senator  to  know  that,  be- 
cause It  was  not  annoimced  until  Novem- 
ber 5.  and  most  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Senator,  I  am  sure,  preceded  that 
date. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  tliat  new  fact  creates  a  very  disturb- 
ing situation. 

We  have  said  "Let  us  not  trade  with 
Communist  governments.  Let  us  cut  off 
the  purchase  of  tobacco  from  Cuba.  Let 
us  thereby  destroy  certain  businesses  in 
Tampa.  Let  us  put  out  of  employment 
several  hundred  workers.  And.  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  not  ship  to  them  the 
things  which  they  need.  Let  us  go 
further  and  insist  that  our  allies  not  ship 
to  Cuba  the  things  which  they  need.  Let 
us  go  further  and  say  that  if  our  allies 
do  that,  we  will  not  let  the  ships  that 
have  gone  into  Cuban  ports  with  this 
material  come  into  our  p>orts." 

How  in  heaven's  name  can  we  justify 
this  thing  we  are  doing  now  as  against 
our  fixed  policy  down  there?  I  have 
been  seeking  to  defend  it.  and  seeking  to 
pass  on  explanations  which  sounded  to 
me  as  if  they  had  some  weight  to  them; 
but  when  It  comes  out  here  that  instead 
of  getting  payment  in  gold  we  are  in- 
stead publicly  financing  a  credit  on  the 
whole  proposal  by  three-quarters.  I  be- 
lieve that  projects  a  decidedly  weaker 
picture.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  this  up. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  persuasive  and  pertinent  support. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senate  for  withholding  the 
vote  on  this  matter  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  rise  In  the  hope  that  we  can  make  our 
decision  without  any  undue  emotion. 


It  so  happens  that  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  held  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year  with  respect  to  the 
powers  and  the  duties  of  that  splendid 
institution.  Its  chairman  is  Mr.  Linder, 
a  patriotic  American,  who  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  security  and  safety  of 
our  country  as  any  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment.  I  believe  it  is  about 
time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  stopped  act- 
ing as  100  separate  Secretaries  of  State 
in  the  Senate.  If  there  is  need  to  cur- 
tall  the  obligations,  the  privileges,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  let 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  have  it  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
will  guarantee  it  an  early  hearing.  Let 
us  not — in  what  I  might  say  is  perhs^s 
the  last  gasp  of  Joe  McCarthylsm — pass 
this  amendment  tonight,  without  con- 
sideration, without  hearings,  without  any 
understanding  of  the  international  im- 
plications of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!   Vote!   Vote! 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
Senators  are  shouting  "Vote!"  This  Is 
a  critical  issue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  my  colleagues. 

I  should  like  to  go  home,  too.  But  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  any  more  critical 
issue  confronting  the  Senate. 

If  my  mall  Is  any  Indication,  the  people 
expect  us  to  carefully  consider  this  issue, 
and  they  do  not  expect  us  to  shout  "Vote, 
vote,"  at  9:30.  after  a  serious  amendment 
has  l)een  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

What  Is  wrong  is  the  principle  in- 
volved. Some  day  Senators  will  say  this 
is  so,  whether  I  am  here  or  not. 

We  are  talking  about  our  Implacable 
enemies,  devoted  to  our  destruction. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  or  not 
to  give  them  help. 

I  say  we  should  not  do  It  luiless  we  can 
get  something  significant  in  return.  All 
the  talk  about  whether  the  Germans  do 
it  or  the  Canadians  do  it  does  not  make 
It  right. 

If  we  are  right  about  this  Issue,  If  we 
are  the  citadel  of  freedom,  if  we  are  ask- 
ing our  people  to  pour  out  their  substance 
to  defeat  this  threat,  on  what  ground 
can  it  be  argued  that  we  should  give 
them  aid  in  the  guise  of  trade. 

I  add  one  addendimi  to  that  thought: 
If  we  could  get  something  for  the  free 
world.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

If  we  could  get  some  concession,  some 
lessening  of  the  tension  in  Berlin,  s<Miie 
cessation  of  the  provocations  and  hostili- 
ties toward  our  men  on  the  autobahn, 
some  way  of  stopping  seizures  of  our 
citizens  such  as  Professor  Barghoorn 
from  Connecticut,  if  we  could  get  some- 
thing in  Cuba — If  we  could  get  some  con- 
cession, somewhere,  that  would  be  one 
thing. 

But  we  continue  to  tumble  head  over 
heels  every  day  to  give  to  them  and  get 
nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wrong. 


It  is  not  a  question  of  gold,  dollars,  or 
trade.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  is  wrong.  Our  critics  can  laugh,  but 
I  am  sure  we  are  right. 

It  is  time  we  talked  about  it.  We  are 
accused  of  talking  in  emotional  terms. 

I  speak  in  terms  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  what  is  black  or  white. 

It  interests  me.  it  intrigues  me,  it  com- 
forts me  to  know  that  I  know  of  no  labor 
organization  that  has  advocated  this 
bill. 

The  little  people  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  know  better. 

I  know  of  no  small-scale  farmers — and 
I  live  among  them — who  have  advocated 
it. 

The  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau  is 
against  it. 

Who  is  for  the  bill? 

I  ask  this  in  all  charity. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  the  bank- 
ers who  had  their  meeting  in  this  city, 
are  for  It.  Now  I  know  many  good 
bankers. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  a  blanket  Indict- 
ment on  them. 

But  I  think  It  is  interesting  that  the 
bankers  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
are  the  only  groups  of  national  signifi- 
cance that  are  for  the  bill. 

They  want  to  make  money. 

When  Lenin  said  that  when  we  get 
ready  to  hang  the  capitalists,  they  will 
sell  to  us  the  rope  with  which  to  do  it, 
he  was  more  prophetic  than  he  thought 
he  was. 

And  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
bankers  association  lend  credence  to  his 
declaration. 

I  am  not  interested  in  all  the  argu- 
ments about  Interest  rates  and  gii&ran- 
tees. 

The  question  is  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  that  of  tyranny  and  slavery;  and 
we  are  giving  comfort  to  our  enemies,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  resist  them. 

Historians  will  say.  "What  fools — they 
sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  • 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  our  trade  with  Russia  Is  not 
the  question  at  issue.  In  the  last  11 
years  we  bought  $92  million  more  than 
we  sold  to  them.  Germany  alone  has 
had  trade  with  the  bloc  coimtries 
amounting  to  $700  million  in  the  last 
year.  The  question  of  whether  we 
should  trade  with  them  is  not  Involved; 
we  have  been. 

This  amendment  singles  out  grain. 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  it  would  pro- 
hibit guarantees  against  credit.  Why 
single  out  grain?  Why  not  single  out 
Industrial  machinery?  Why  not  refuse 
to  extend  credit  for  that  purpose?  Why 
leave  In  the  restriction  against  grain 
only?  I  cannot  imderstand  why  grain 
is  the  only  one  commodity  to  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  answer 
that  question.  I  think  It  is  a  legitimate 
question.    The  reason  we  singled  out 
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wh^at  and  grain  is  that  those  are  the 
only  products  on  which  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  haa  agreed  to  extend  credit. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  To- 
morrow It  may  extend  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fertilizer  or  machinery. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  so  I  will  reslat  it.  As 
of  this  time,  grain  is  the  only  product 
InroJved. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  North  DakoU.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  This 
amendment  applies  only  to  grain.  Why 
not  cotton?  Why  not  tobacco?  Why  not 
Jet  airplanes?  Let  us  make  it  across 
the  board,  and  I  shall  support  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  pick  out  grain 
alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  before.  The  President  said 
if  this  deal  works  out  he  intends  to  ex- 
tend the  same  principle  to  other  prod- 
ucts. This  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in 
Florida.  It  does  not  apply  to  machinery 
produced  in  Connecticut.  It  does  not 
apply  to  minerals  produced  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  It  does  not  apply  to  a 
dam  thing  except  grains  and  its 
products. 

If  the  8«3ator  from  South  Dakota  will 
include  any  other  material,  mineral,  or 
commodity,  and  provide  that  it  includes 
all  ezx)orts  to  Communist  states.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  support  the  amendment;  but 
I  will  not  support  any  amendment  which 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  Midwest  grain 
producers,  flour  millers,  and  no  one  else. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  frwn  North  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator 
from  FOorida,  the  Senator  from  Mtnne- 
aota,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, we  are  going  to  consider  on  Monday 
next,  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  appropriation. 
"Hie  matter  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  brought  up  Is  a  proper  mat- 
ter for  consideration  during  the  hearing 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank  appropria- 
tion. We  can  provide  limitations  as  to 
what  the  Bank  can  or  cannot  do  with  the 
money.  I  think  the  matter  should  be 
discussed  fully  when  we  consider  the 
Export-Import  Bank  appropriation,  but 
not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  getting 
down  to  practicalities,  and  not  emotions. 
Wheat  is  singled  out.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  proposal  is  aimed  at  the 
wheat  deal  now  being  negotiated  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  have  heard  statements  by  many  peo- 
ple that  they  want  us  to  stop  subsidies 
paid  to  the  farmers,  but  they  have  not 
said  anything  about  subsidies  paid  to 
magazine  and  newspaper  publishers,  or 
steamships,  or  airlines,  or  railroads.  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  about  a  tariff, 
which  was  the  first  subsidy  Introduced 
in  this  country  to  help  the  businessman. 
But  the  fanner  is  always  made  the  goat. 
Senators  talk  about  the  surpluses  we 
have  on  the  groimd  and  In  storage  and 
how  much  it  costs  to  maintain  that  stor- 
age. They  talk  about  the  prices  main- 
tained by  subsidies  to  the  wheat  growers. 
$2  a  bushel  this  year,  with  the  prospect 
next  year  of  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

In  this  eunendment  the  farmer  is 
singled  out  again.  Someone  should 
speak  for  the  farmer.  Like  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  other  Sena  tore.  I  come  from 
a  wheat  State.  I  know  \(^iat  the  farmers 
are  up  against.  This  is  one  way  to  re- 
duce, not  on  an  aid  basis,  but  on  a  trade 
basis,  the  surpluses  in  wheat.  This  is 
one  way  to  be  paid.  In  gold,  and  in  dol- 
lars, on  a  wheat  transaction  amoimting 
to  something  on  the  order  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  something  on  the  order  of  4 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat 

People  talk  about  our  Europefui  allies. 
West  Germany  has  been  mentioned. 
West  Germany,  which  finds  fault  with 
us  because  we  are  considering  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind,  has  had  a  trade  with 
the  Soviet  UnlMi  and  Eastern  Eurtjpean 
countries  and  with  Communist  China  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $4  billion  last  year. 
This  country  has  had  no  trade  with 
China;  but  with  the  Eastern-bloc  coun- 
tries and  with  the  Soviet  Union  our  total 
trade  amounted,  if  I  recall  correctly,  to 
less  than  $500  million. 

If  the  wheat  is  not  sold  by  us  directly, 
it  will  be  bought  by  the  Germans,  as 
they  have  bought  it  before,  and  also  by 
the  French,  the  ItaUans.  and  other 
countries.  There  It  win  be  mlUed  Into 
flour,  and  the  flour  will  find  Its  way  Into 
the  satellites  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  What  are  we  to  do?  We 
can  either  enter  Into  an  honest  trade 
agreement  or  be  hypocrites  and  work 
through  middlemen.  The  answer  is  up 
to  us. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  In  voting  against 
the  amendment,  even  though  we  in  New 
York  raise  no  wheat  to  speak  of.  but  for 
the  reason  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  majority  leader. 

A  great  nation  neither  bluffs  nor  vacil- 
lates in  the  wind  like  a  weather  vane. 
By  national  consensus  we  have  agreed  to 
make  the  wheat  deal.  The  terms  for  it 
have  been  disctissed  on  normal  com- 
mercial terms.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
would  act  as  any  other  bank  would  act. 
as  a  lender,  and  would  not  extend  credit 
unless  It  thought  It  was  a  good  loan. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  if  by  this  backhanded,  back- 
door way  we  kill  the  deal.    It  would  be 


much  better  to  face  the  situation  f rontal- 
ly  and  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  national  decision,  not  to  go 
into  it.  However,  to  kill  It  In  this  fashion 
would  be  demeaning  to  the  United  States. 
We  will  not  pull  down  communism  by 
selling  them  or  not  selUng  them  this 
wheat,  or  pull  down  communism  by  com- 
mercial trade  or  lack  of  commercial 
trade.  Many  more  monumental  things 
must  be  done  for  that.  We  would  con- 
fuse our  Western  Allies  by  following  a 
pohcy  that  others  have  not  pursued,  and 
we  would  deprive  our  people  of  some 
markets  with  them.  In  the  interest  of 
our  national  dignity  and  standing  as  a 
great  state,  let  us  deal  with  this  problem 
fronUlly.  not  in  this  backhanded  way. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  what  my  colleague  from  North 
DakoU  has  said,  and  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
there  is  considerable  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  brought 
up  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  grain  should  be  singled 
out.  The  bill  before  us  has  been  "loused 
up"  enough  during  the  past  month.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  It  in  its  present 
form.  I  think  we  have  done  enough 
harm  to  it  already. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  believe  we  are  arguing  about  a  non- 
existent Issue.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
Just  never  has  proposed  extending  credit 
to  the  Communist  bloc  for  any  other  pre- 
vious purpose  than  the  present  grain 
sales.  However,  if  it  will  make  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  happier  to  have 
all  products  included.  Instead  of  only 
wheat  and  grain.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  doing  so.  I  certainly  am  de- 
sirous of  closing  the  credit  door  to  Com- 
munists for  all  purposes  Insofar  as  Amer- 
ican public  credit  Is  concerned. 

I  point  out  that  I  included  grain  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  type  of  transac- 
tion for  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  ever  agreed  to  provide  credit  to  the 
Russians  or  to  Hungary's  Communist 
dictatorship  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Bank. 
The  Bank  has  steadfastly  refused  to  do 
so  in  the  past.  It  has  very  commendably 
refused  to  do  it.  It  was  never  contem- 
plated In  the  wheat  deal  that  such  a 
transaction  should  be  had.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  wheat  deal  back  to  where  it 
was  or  where  our  people  thought  it  was. 
namely,  a  sale  for  gold,  a  sale  for  cash. 
We  can  still  hear  the  ringing  words  that 
were  spoken  from  high  places  that  we 
will  make  this  wheat  deal  to  improve  our 
balance  of  payments — to  help  our  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  gold.  We  do 
not  improve  our  balance  of  payments  by 
having  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
underwrite  the  credits  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  seeking  to  pin-chase  the  supplies 
they  need  in  order  to  continue  to  threat- 
en our  peace  and  the  people  of  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  If  it  will 
help 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  object. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
jectlon  is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  the  Senator 
include?  Would  he  Include  all  manu- 
factured products,  semimanufactured 
products,  raw  materials,  and  all  other 
materials? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  amend  my  amendment,  if  that  Is  the 
wish  of  the  Senate,  so  that  in  line  9  the 
words  "grain  or"  and  the  word  "thereof" 
be  stricken,  so  that  the  amendment  will 
read  as  follows: 

S«c.  404.  Neither  the  Kxport-Import  Bank 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred  by  any 
Communist  country  (aa  defined  In  section 
620(f)  of  the  Pcx^elgn  Aulatance  Act  of  1961) 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any 
other  way  participate  in  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  na- 
tional, in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  product  by  such  country,  agency,  or 
national. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  In- 
clude manufactured  and  semimanufac- 
tured products  and  raw  materials? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     It  includes  all  products. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  include 
all  of  them?  I  do  not  believe  that  "prod- 
uct" covers  all, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  nearly  does  when  it 
says  "products";  that  covers  everything. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
clude tobacco  and^cotton? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Everything  is  included. 
I  do  not  insist  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  modifying  amendment  There  can 
be  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment  as  it 
stands  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  doing  this,  but  I  believe  we  must 
face  the  situation.  I  intend  to  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment.  I  take 
full  responsibility  for  it. 

I  feel  that  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  tells  the  American  people 
that  under  his  decision  to  enter  into  a 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  to  be  on  a  credit  basis,  along  ordinary 
business  lines,  and  that  payment  will  be 
in  gold  or  in  dollars,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  not  attempt  to  fool 
any  of  our  citizens. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  Is  a  serious 
proposal  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  surpluses. 
Many  Senators  who  do  not  come  from 
farm  States  find  a  great  deal  of  fault 
I  with  surpluses.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
I  balance  of  payments,  which  this  deal 
will  alleviate  in  part. 

I  would  hope,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  situation  has  now  been  thoroughly 
aired,  that  the  Senate,  in  its  wlsdcwn— 
and.  of  course,  it  is  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion— would  agree  to  table  the  amend- 
ment now  pending,  because  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  further  to  add  to  the 
debate  which  has  been  held  thus  far. 

Therefore.  I  first  address  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquh-y  to  the  Chair.  What  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  tMr.  Mcndt].  to  his  own  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  as  originally  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  motion  addressed 
to  the  original  amendment  would  also 
run  against  the  amendment  to  Uie 
amendment  which  has  been  offered, 
would  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tabling  motion  will  apply  to  the  other 
amendment  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  not  xmanimous 
consent  required  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  offered  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  unanimous  con- 
sent was  refused  for  amending  the 
amendment  voluntarily. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  it  require 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  amend  his  amendment 
after  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  original  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  ma- 
jority vote  the  Senator  may  amend  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  original 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
it  can  be  amended  by  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Only  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify 
the  situation  and  help  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  have  that 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  said.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  offering  the 
modifying  amendment.  I  had  not  antici- 
pated that  the  majority  leader  Intended 
to  make  a  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nor  did  I. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  advised  me,  but  he  acted  more  or 
less  without  premeditation  and  without 
thinking  about  it  in  advance.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  hassle  about  the 
proposed  amendment,  because  it  is  true 
that  I  have  a  right  to  move  to  amend  my 


own  amendment.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  majority  leader  has  a  right  to  move 
to  table  my  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment at  the  same  time.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  accomplished  by  that.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  my  amendment  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  It  is  not  related 
to  a  question  of  actuality  or  to  any  situ- 
ation now  confronting  the  country,  be- 
cause the  Export-Import  Bank  has  not 
proposed  to  make  loans  for  any  other 
type  of  activity.  It  is  only  this  one 
transaction  of  grain  sales  that  is  in- 
volved. Consequently,  so  that  we  may 
proceed  and  understand  each  other 
clearly,  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  amend 
my  amendment.  Then  my  original 
amendment  itself  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  original  Mundt 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  my 
motion,  the  original  Mundt  amendment 
as  amended,  would  have  been  before 
the  Senate  anyway,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Mimdt  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANDsasoN],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellindkr]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Maonxtson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovirk]  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nru- 
BEROER],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StenmisI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Encle]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Encle]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonJ.  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators   from   Nebraska    [Mr,   Curtis 
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and  Mr.  Hsuska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cutns].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusxa].  and 
the  Senator  from  KentucJty  [»lr.  Mor- 
Tom],  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  237  Leg.] 
TEAS — 40 


November  14. 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bltil* 


Brewster 

BtirCUck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

CAanon 

CarlBon 

Church 

CUrfc 

Eastland 

Fulbrtcbt 

Gore 


AUott 

Bayh 

BaftU 

Bennett 

BynJ,  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Ootton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dnmlnlck 

Douglas 

Idmondson 

Brrln 

Pong 

Ooldwatcr 


Anderson 
Curtis 

Blender 

Kngle 

Hruaka 


Hart  Mo«8 

Hayden  Muakle 

HlU  Nelson 

Humphrey  Pactore 

Inouye  pell 

Javlts  Randolph 

Johnston  Saltonstail 

Kennedy  Sparkman 

Mansfield  WUUams.  N  J. 

McCarthy  Yarborough 

lScQi!«  Young,  N  Dak. 

McNamara  Young,  Ohio 
MetcaU 
Monroney 

WAYS— 46 

Gruenlng  Pearson 

Hartke  Prouty 

Hlckenlooper  Proxznlre 

Holland  Rlblooff 

Jordan.  N.C.  Robertson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Ruaeell 

Keatlnc  Scott 

Kuchel  Simpson 

Lausch*  Smith 

Long,  Mo.  Symington 

McCMUan  Talmadge 

Molntyre  Thurmond 

Mechem  Tower 

Miller  WlUlams.  Del. 
Morse 

MUDdt 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Jackson  Neuberger 

I^uig.  La.  Smatbers 

Magnuson  Stennls 

McOovem  Walters 
Morton 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  the  Senate  may  now  work  its  will  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  wishes  to  have 
this  amendment  Include  all  products — 
because  three  Senators  indicated  that 
they  wotild  not  vote  for  my  amendment 
if  It  included  only  grain,  but  that  they 
would  vote  for  It  if  It  included  all  prod- 
ucts; and  certainly  the  only  reason  why 
an  products  were  not  included  in  the 
amendment  originally  was  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  not  heretofore 
extended  credit  to  permit  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  any  other  product  to  these 
Commtmlst  cotmtries — I  now  restate  my 
amendment  as  follows:  In  line  8,  after 
the  words  "purchase  of,  strike  out 
the  words  "grain  or"  and  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  ''product",  strike 
out  the  word  "thereof.  As  thus  amend- 
ed, my  amenAnent  to  the  conunlttee 
amendment  then  would  read,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  line  7:  "in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  oi  any  product  by 
such  countay.  agency,  or  national." 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  as  now  proposed  to  be 
amended  will  then  be  fair  to  all  prod- 
ucts. Certainly  we  do  not  want  the 
amendment  to  be  known  only  as  an  anti- 
grain  amendment.  Therefore.  I  a^  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  If  it  is  cor- 
rect to  state  that  as  he  now  proposes  to 
amend  his  amendment,  it  would  apply 
to  all  manufactured  and  semimanufac- 
tured items,  all  raw  materials,  and  all 
farm  commodities  and  their  products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  wlU.  if  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  any  other  Oovemment 
agency  proposes  to  extend  or  gtiarantee 
credit  to  the  Communists  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  this  question  for 
the  reason  that  the  President  has  said 
he  wishes  to  have  all  commodities 
shipped. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes:  and  I  point  out 
that  my  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  is  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  decide  by  its  solemn  vote 
whether  it  wishes  to  open  up  the  pro- 
gram— for  the  first  time — so  that  under 
the  program,  aid  will  be  given  by  the 
United  States  to  Commtmlst  countries 
so  they  can  engage  in  foreign  trade  with 
our  American  credit  underwriting  their 
obligations  and  guaranteeing  that  they 
will  pay  their  debts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yieW. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
disagree  most  strongly  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  this  will  open  up  a  program  of  aid 
to  Communist  countries.  I  would  say 
that,  instead,  this  is  opening  up  a  chan- 
nel of  trade,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  taken  over — to  a  large  extent  with 
American  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States — by  our  Western  European 
allies.  I  have  already  told  the  Senate 
that  Germany  alone  in  trade  with  East- 
em  Europe,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
with  the  so-called  People's  Republic  of 
China,  last  year  had  trade  which  ex- 
ceeded 15  billion,  while  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  eastern  satellite 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union  amounted 
to  approximately  $300  million. 

If  this  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
adopted,  we  can  anticipate  an  extension 
of  what  has  been  going  on  for  years,  by 
means  of  which  American  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties have  sold  their  products  to  our 
friends  and  our  allies  in  Western  Europe, 
who  make  vwy  little  In  the  way  of  con- 
tributions to  the  aid  program;  and  these 
products  will  in  many  Instances  proceed 
from  this  country,  by  means  of  a  middle- 
man process  and  at  a  profit,  and  will  find 
theh-  way  into  the  satellite  states,  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  into  Communist 
China. 

So  Senators  had  better  face  the  facts 
of  the  situation  and  realize  what  they 
will  be  doing  if  they  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Mundt  amendment. 
This  amendment  to  the  Mundt  amend- 


ment does  not  deal  with  aid;  it  deals 
with  trade. 

Mr.  HOLI4AND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Neither  do  I  agree 
categorically  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  to  what 
the  amendment  would  mean.  I  think 
his  amendment  runs  to  the  question  of 
whether  public  credit  shall  be  used  to 
support  this  private  trade.  This  has 
been  announced  as  the  approval  of  pri- 
vate trade  and  the  Issuance  of  the  proper 
or  required  export  licenses. 

I  have  already  stated  for  the  R«cord 
that  I  have  gone  to  considerable  effort  to 
try  to  explain  this  matter  in  a  way  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  my  own  people 
back  home.  But  Instead  of  providing  for 
purely  private  trade.  I  point  out  that 
this  is  something  by  which  we  would  en- 
gage in  trade  and  would  make  available 
to  it  Federal  Government  credit  which 
belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  problem  that  both- 
ers me,  and  that  Is  why  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  Is  meritorious. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  we  may  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  this  amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  intends  to  yield  the  floor.  I  ask 
this  question  because  we  intend  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will  not 
come  at  a  very  early  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  his  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  the  pending  amendment  to  this 
amendment  stated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  too  hap- 
py with  this  amendment  to  the  Mundt 
amendment;  but  make  this  brief  obser- 
vation: The  matter  of  this  proposed  sale 
of  wheat  was  presented  to  us  as  being  a 
sale  of  excess  wheat  for  gold.  But  now 
that  has  been  changed.  The  proposed 
arrangement  calls  for  a  25-percent  gold 
downpayment,  and  then  the  rest  on 
credit.  But  not  private  credit;  instead, 
it  would  be  public  credit,  Government 
guarantee. 

I  respectfully  take  issue  with  the 
leadership  when  it  says  this  would  be  a 
normal  business  transaction,  typical  of 
the  way  business  transactions  are  nor- 
mally carried  out. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Germans  or 
any  other  country  does,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
deal  we  were  told  it  would  be.  Not  one 
American  industrialist  or  banker  but 
what  would  prefer  to  have  a  Government 
guarantee  of  any  deal,  at  any  time.  But 
a  Government  guarantee  is  not  part  of 
an  ordinary  private  business  transaction. 
Instead,  it  is  an  extraordinary  arrange- 
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ment;  and  in  any  case  it  Is  different  from 
what  we  were  told  the  deal  would  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more  completely  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  All  of  us  should  keep 
in  mind,  and  the  country  should  keep  In 
mind,  the  point,  that  by  adding  this 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  we  shall 
not  be  changing  one  iota  the  situation 
realistically  confronting  the  United 
States  and  its  taxpayers.  We  shall  mere- 
ly be  setting  up  a  barrier  against  some 
future  contingency  whereby  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  might  decide,  in  violation  of 
its  15-year-old  precedent,  to  extend  Gov- 
ernment credit  to  Communist  countries 
for  the  purchase  of  our  supplies  or  per- 
haps even  the  supplies  of  others.  Both 
in  our  program  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  I  submit  we  should  not  force 
American  taxpayers  to  finance  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Communists  to  threaten 
our  own  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  here  to  legislate  for  industrialists. 
farmers,  or  any  particular  group. 

AllI  am  Insisting  upon  is  that  all  the 
economic  groups  of  this  country  be 
treated  alike.  For  that  reason  I  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  understand 
they  have  now  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  which  would  include  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  all  manufactured  items,  semi- 
manufactured items,  raw  materials,  and 
all  agricultural  commodities  and  their 
products. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  Senators  would  like  to  vote. 
For  many  days  I  have  wanted  to  vote. 
But,  without  a  doubt,  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  the  most  Important 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
bill.  I  £un  rather  surprised  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  are 
willing  to  have  major  policy  questions 
decided  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
10  minutes  after  10  p.m.,  after  3V2  weeks 
of  exhausting  debate,  discussion,  and 
time-consuming  activities  in  this  body. 
I  shall  not  let  the  Senate,  If  I  can  help 
it,  vote  on  the  Issue  Immediately,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  needed  time  to 
discuss  some  minor  amendments  to  the 
aid  bill,  we  need  plenty  of  time  to  discuss 
the  present  situation.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing merely  about  an  amendment  to  the 


aid  bill;  we  are  talking  about  a  general 
policy  decision  relating  to  trade  that 
may  very  well  determine  the  future 
course  of  history. 

We  must  live  in  this  world.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  we  have.  It  Is  a  world 
that  has  many  troublesome  problems. 
Some  people  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  Communists  Is  to  continue  to 
hate  them,  to  continue  to  despise  them, 
and  hope  that  they  will  fade  away. 

Let  us  make  it  crystal  clear.  The  So- 
viet Union  will  not  collapse  because  it 
does  not  get  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
wheat  deal  will  go  through  anyway. 

Furthermore,  all  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  done  Is  to  say  that  our 
Government  is  willing  to  issue  export  li- 
censes to  American  commercial  firms  if 
such  commercial  firms  could  make  busi- 
ness arrangements  with  so-called  east- 
ern Communist-bloc  countries.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  provided  that  those 
firms  fulfill  certain  criteria  and  condi- 
tions. We  have  not  had  any  deal  with 
Russia,  and  I  am  a  little  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  Record  appear  as  though  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sat  down 
and  made  a  deal  with  Russia.  The  only 
people  that  have  been  talking  to  the 
Russians  are  some  private  American 
businessmen.  They  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians.  All  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  Government,  Insofar  as  the  executive 
branch  is  concerned,  that  licenses  be  Is- 
sued to  commercial  firms  in  the  United 
States  to  do  business  with  eastern  So- 
cialist-Communist-bloc  coimtries  in  the 
field  of  wheat  and  certain  other  cereals 
and  feed  grains. 

Certain  companies  have  come  In.  One 
of  them  has  made  a  business  transaction 
with  Hungary.  That  company  has  been 
doing  business  in  Canada  through  its 
Canadian  subsidiary  for  years. 

The  Cargill  Co.  is  not  a  local  firm.  It 
has  worldwide  connections  and  subsidi- 
aries. The  Cargill  Co.  applies  In  the 
United  States  for  an  export  license  to  do 
business  with  Hungary  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
it  was  permissible  and  legal  to  make  such 
application,  and  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  under  an  Executive 
order,  is  now  willing  to  accept  that  ap- 
plication. That  application  Is  for  an  ex- 
port license,  which  has  been  granted, 
that  permits  that  pvarticular  company  to 
seek  out  some  business  with  customers. 

What  are  we  talking  about  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mundt  amendment? 
We  are  talking  about  an  insurance  pro- 
gram on  credits.  Every  Senator  knows 
that  every  sale  that  is  made  involves 
credits.  It  is  either  30  days.  60  days, 
6  months,  or  18  months.  The  Cana- 
dian deal  with  Commimist  Chinese  in- 
volved credits  that  extended  as  long  as 
3  years.  Those  commitments  by  the 
Communist  Chinese — Communist  China 
aid — ^have  been  paid  and  are  being  paid. 

In  the  recent  Canadian  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  Canada 
sold  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  the  deal  was  25  percent  down 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  18  months. 


with    payments    of    one-third    each    6 
months. 

What  did  the  Soviet  Union  do?  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  the  18 
months'  credit,  they  paid  80  percent 
down  in  cash  because  they  did  not  want 
to  pay  the  interest  charges. 

I  point  out,  first,  that  there  is  no  deal 
with  the  Russians  now.  The  only  appli- 
cation that  we  have  before  us  is  the  one 
to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  feed  grains 
to  Hungary. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  consum- 
mated a  single  contract.  Whether  they 
will  or  not  depends  upon  what  their 
needs  are,  what  their  shipping  rates  may 
be,  the  price,  and  other  conditions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mention  has  been 
made  that  the  deal  would  be  a  public 
trade.  Mention  has  also  been  made 
about  the  use  of  taxpayers'  funds.  Would 
any  taxpayers'  funds  or  Government 
funds  be  used  in  the  transaction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  not  the 
transaction  be  very  similar  to  that  which 
a  purchaser  of  a  house  using  FHA  In- 
surance would  pursue? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
money  would  be  furnished  by  a  private 
concern. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  money  is  fur- 
nished through  an  insurance  premium. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Insurance  is  col- 
lected which  builds  up  a  reserve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  ClakkI  were 
present  In  the  Chamber,  for  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handles 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  Is 
an  ample  reserve  In  the  hands  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  handle  the  guar- 
antees which  it  handles  all  over  the 
world? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  ExiMrt-Import 
Bank  now  has  a  balance  of  $746,700,000 
of  undivided  profits  that  have  been 
placed  in  reserve  and  that  did  not  come 
from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  principally 
a  reserve  built  up  by  the  collection  of 
insurance  for  those  guarantees. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  a  dealer  who  might  desire  to 
handle  the  sale  of  grain  to  any  country 
would  go  to  his  bank — It  might  be  In 
Minneapolis.  New  York,  or  St.  Louis — 
and  he  would  apply  to  that  bank  for  a 
loan.  The  bank  would  then  go  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  apply  for  in- 
surance. If  that  insurance  were  al- 
lowed, a  premium  would  be  paid  In  order 
to  support  the  loan.  Is  that  not  the  pro- 
cedure which  Is  followed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  It  is  a 
business  procedure  which  is  not  only 
characteristic  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Insurance  program,  which  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record,  because  we  have 
it  here  from  the  actual  report,  but  It 
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Is  a  business  procedure  that  Is  followed 
In  every  single  Industrial  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Prom  the  time  the 
Export-Import  Bank  started  Its  opera- 
tions to  the  present  time  its  losses  have 
been  practically  nil,  and,  so  far  as  in- 
surance is  concerned,  it  has  made  a 
profit  of  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  is  very 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  has  made  those 
comments. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
I  believe  this  is  a  good  debate. 

I  dislike  to  say  "I",  but  I  submitted  a 
resolution  to  provide  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  give 
Us  until  February  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion and  to  look  into  it. 

Why  are  we  here  tonight,  ad  hoc.  try- 
ing to  decide? 

Because  the  President  did  not  give  us 
an  opportvmity  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way. 

I  believe  we  should  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, because  the  country  is  upset 
about  this. 

I  am  sure  I  am  right.  But  I  believe 
we  should  hammer  this  out  and  discuss 
It  fully. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
valuable  contributions. 

I  believe  we  should  work  hard  on  this 
problem. 

I  believe  It  is  Indeed  a  most  critical 
and  crucial  question  before  us. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  hurried. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time,  because  I 
believe  we  can  prove  we  are  right. 

If  the  President  had  given  us  more 
time  we  could  have  heard  witnesses  and 
weathered  this  together  and  I  do  not  say 
this  critically  of  the  President.  But  I 
wish  he  had  given  us  time  to  refer  this 
to  a  committee — the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  or  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  or  some  other  com- 
mittee. Then  we  would  have  a  commit- 
tee report,  one  way  or  another,  for 
guidance.  But  we  are  trying  to  legislate, 
ad  hoc,  and  we  are  not  getting  very  far. 

I  suggest  that  all  we  can  do  now  is  to 
intercept  a  fait  accompli  at  the  11th 
hour. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  put  this 
vote  over  until  tomorrow  and  give  us  all 
some  time  to  think  this  problem  out,  to 
talk  about  it,  and  to  make  our  arguments 
pro  and  con  tonight. 

WI    AXX    NOW    CUTTING    SOME    OF    THE   FAT    OUT 
or   FOKXIGN    AID 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
tills  has  been  a  long  debate,  its  length 
and  heat  illustrate  that  more  and  more 
of  us  in  the  Senate  are  determined  to 
cut  the  fat  out  of  foreign  eAd  so  that  it 
can  be  the  effective  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  It  was  Intended  to  be. 
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I  am  pleased  that  it  now  looks  as  if 
the  final  amount  to  be  authorized  will 
be  a  reduction  from  last  year's  figure; 
we  will  succeed  in  cutting  back  on  for- 
eign aid.  At  most  some  $3.7  billion  will 
be  authorized  for  1964,  a  substantial  roll- 
back from  the  last  3  years. 

We  have  succeeded  in  curbing  the 
tendency  of  this  program  to  grow  and 
grow.  But.  even  with  this  curb,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  will  be  at  a  level,  for 
fiscal  1964.  roughly  $1  billion  above  the 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1956,  only  8  years 
ago. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriations  figures 
for  the  years  since  1956  make  an  interest- 
ing pattern  of  growth:  Fiscal  1956,  $2  7 
bUUon;  fiscal  1957.  $3.8  billion;  fiscal 
1958.  $2.8  billion;  fiscal  1959.  $3.4  bil- 
lion;  fiscal  1960.  $3.3  billion;  fiscal  1961 
$4.5  billion;  fiscal  1962.  $3.9  bilUon;  and 
fiscal  1963,  $3.9  billion. 

For  years  the  American  public  has 
been  waiting  for  an  orderly  cutting  down 
of  this  program,  a  phasing  out  of  aid  to 
economically  prosperous  countries.  The 
people's  hopes  have  not  been  realized; 
but  now  we  have  begim. 

The  Senate  is  taking  this  action  from 
a  conviction  that  only  through  forcing 
more  prudent  foreign  aid  spending  can 
the  waste  in  this  program  be  stopped. 
Experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot 
buy  friends  with  foreign  aid ;  we  must  use 
it  more  selectively  to  help  genuine 
friends  meet  genuine  needs. 

In  the  past  weeks  the  Senate  has  taken 
action  designed  to  cut  off  aid  to  countries 
whose  policies  are  detrimental  to  our  pol- 
icies and  to  world  peace.  We  have  added 
new  restrictions  in  answer  to  specific 
situations  where  our  good  will  has  been 
abused.  Now  the  Senate  is  writing  into 
law  firm  declarations  that  our  foreign 
aid  is  not  going  to  continue  to  flow  no 
matter  what. 

I  do  not  regard  these  actions  as  any 
particular  slap  at  this  administration. 
Instead  I  regard  it  as  strengthening  its 
position  in  allocatirig  foreign  aid.  With- 
out restrictions,  it  seems  our  administra- 
tors can  never  find  a  good  reason  to  deny 
aid  to  any  country,  when  a  country  can 
point  to  all  the  other  nations  that  are 
on  our  list.  Now  we  shall  set  up  stand- 
ards. Let  us  stop  aid  to  countries  pre- 
paring for  aggression  against  their 
neighbors.  Let  us  defer  aid  to  countries 
unreasonably  interfering  with  our  fish- 
ing boats  on  the  high  seas.  Let  us  stop 
aid  to  countries  which  continually  dem- 
onstrate their  unwillingness  to  use  it 
wisely,  and  of  course  let  us  continue  to 
tighten  up  ovu-  policy  of  no  aid  to  Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

As  nearly  as  anyone  can  determine, 
there  are  some  107  countries  around  the 
world  that  are  receiving  our  foreign  aid. 
We  should  cut  this  list  by  half  at  least. 
Such  a  move  would  show  more  clearly 
that  no  country  has  any  right  to  U.S. 
foreign  aid;  that  we  do  it  to  help  truly 
friendly  countries  solve  critical  develop- 
ment problems  and  resist  communism. 

Of  course,  foreign  aid  has  not  been  a 
complete  waste.  It  has  undoubtedly 
saved  many  countries  from  the  threat  of 
communism  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  troubled  years  ahead.  But  when 
a  country  develops  a  successful  economy. 


as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  then 
the  aid  should  stop. 

Funds  saved  this  way  can  be  chan- 
neled into  the  spots  where  help  is  most 
urgently  needed,  as  in  Central  and  South 
America.  The  Senate  is  wisely  acting  to 
continue  our  commitments  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  to  make  sure  that 
work  continues  toward  having  a  friendly, 
prosperous,  stable  continent  on  our 
southern  fiank.  However,  let  us  make 
sure  that  new  emphasis  is  put  on  the 
contributions  private  business  can  make 
in  showing  Latin  America  how  strong 
economies  are  developed. 

The  Senate  debate  on  foreign  aid  has 
been  a  productive  one.  It  will  result  in 
less  tax  dollars  being  wasted  overseas, 
and  in  building  a  more  effective  foreign 
aid  program.  Many  of  us  have  been 
working  for  years  to  cut  down  foreign  aid 
in  hope  of  forcing  more  prudent  choices 
in  its  administration;  this  year  we  have 
some  measure  of  success.  Since  we  have 
that  measure  of  success,  I  shall  vote  for 
this  measure. 

ALUANCE    rOK    PROGRESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  small  child  in  our  midst  who  has 
received  some  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment. Just  2  years  old,  she  has.  in  turn, 
been  ignored,  thrashed  or  abandoned  by 
some  of  my  colleagues. 

The  child  of  whom  I  speak  is  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  briefly  my 
support  and  my  concern.  My  theme  in 
substance  is  this:  We  should  expect  no 
more  or  no  less  from  the  Alliance  than 
we  should  from  a  2 -year-old  child. 

The  concept  of  lending  a  helping  hand 
to  developing  nations  of  Latin  America 
is  a  noble  one  and  the  birth  of  the  Al- 
liance at  Punta  del  Este  in  1961  brought 
with  it  an  aura  of  good  feeling  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  Latin  American 
nations  agreed  that  they  must  help 
themselves  to  move  ahead  toward  politi- 
cal independence,  economic  growth  and 
social  Justice. 

In  the  first  2  years  we  have  seen  dis- 
appointments and  there  are  some  Justifi- 
cations for  discouragement.  Imperfec- 
tions in  our  system  of  distributing  aid 
and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  neigh- 
bors to  initiate  reforms  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Alliance.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  Argentina  and  Brazil  have 
hardly  brought  comfort  or  reassurance. 
But  there  have  been  some  remarkable 
strides  forward.  The  child  is  two  now 
and,  while  there  Is  plenty  of  mischief, 
she  Is  beginning  to  learn  to  walk  and 
talk.  Reforms  are  slow  In  coming,  but 
they  are  arriving  at  a  rapidly  increased 
rate.  Progress  in  health  and  education 
is  quite  noticeable. 

Problems  in  taxation,  landholdings 
and  private  investment  are  being  re- 
solved slowly  but  surely.  Considering 
the  diverse  nature  of  our  19  neighbors  to 
the  south,  their  people,  economies,  lan- 
guages, government,  and  terrain — the 
wide  gulf  which  separates  levels  of  de- 
velopment in  each  country,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Alliance  is  not  retarded, 
as  some  claim,  but  quite  precocious. 

One  grave  error  in  our  thinking  is  the 
belief  by  some  that  the  Alliance  is  ours 
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and  it  is  we  ^ho  are  to  determine  Its 
course.  In  reality,  the  program  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  and 
the  contributions  which  are  required  for 
its  success  are  much  heavier  for  our 
neighbors  than  they  are  for  us. 

I  am  proud  that  we  are  participating, 
but  we  must  remember  not  to  expect  mir- 
acles of  maturity  from  &n  infant.  In 
consideration  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  be 
patient,  understanding,  and  firm. 

THE  ROLE   OF  VOLUNTARY   AGENCIES   IN   FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  complete  Senate  action  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
work  of  our  voluntary  American  aid 
program.  The  American  people,  out  of 
their  generosity  and  compassion,  are 
contributing  a  tremendous  amount  of  ef- 
fort and  money  to  a  vast  program  of 
voluntary  foreign  aid.  Unfortunately, 
too  few  people  understand  how  closely 
this  voluntary  foreign  aid  is  geared  In 
with  our  GhDvernment-sponsored  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  admin- 
istered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

My  attention  was  called  recently  to  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  Service  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  entitled 
"AID  and  U.S.  Voluntary  Agencies — A 
Growing  Partnership."  That  "growing 
partnership"  theme  exemplifies  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  in  directing 
through  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that 
the  services  and  facilities  of  voluntary 
nonprofit  organizations  be  used  to  the 
ma.xlmum  extent  practicable  in  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  forward  in  that 
pamphlet  from  David  E.  Bell,  the  capable 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development: 

This  pamphlet  tells  a  story  In  which 
Americans  can  take  pride.  Through  these 
humanitarian  activities  the  historical  con- 
cern of  Americans  for  their  fellow  men  Is 
demonstrated  by  effective  action  overseas. 
These  American  voluntary  agencies  have 
pioneered  In  foreign  assistance  and  we  are 
Indebted  to  them  for  their  Initiative,  for 
their  energy,  and  for  their  devotion. 

Through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  its  predecessors,  a  firm  and 
growing  partnership  between  these  voluntary 
organizations  and  Government  has  been 
fostered.  While  scrupulously  observing  the 
nature  and  independence  of  these  private 
groups,  substantial  Government  resources 
have  been  made  available  to  them  to  further 
their  activities  abroad  In  the  fields  of  ma- 
terial aid,  services  to  refugees,  technical  as- 
sistance and  self-help. 

This  partnership  has  a  quality  that  Gov- 
ernment aid  alone  cannot  achieve.  It  Is  a 
force  of  enduring  strength  and  fellowship 
that  binds  together  our  people  and  the 
friendly  peoples  of  other  countries  and  fur- 
thers and  strengthens  the  peaceful  objectives 
of  the  free  world. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and,  particu- 
larly, its  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Service, 
for  stimulating  this  cooperative  effort 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  which  serve 
humanity  overseas.  Today  53  of  these 
agencies  are  working  with  the  Agency  for 
International       Development — AID — in 


material  aid  and  relief  programs,  self- 
help  efforts,  and  refugee  assistance. 
These  agencies  are  maintaining  around 
600  American  citizen  representatives 
overseas — at  their  own  expense,  sup- 
ported by  public  contributions — and  are 
employing  between  4,500  and  4,800  local 
personnel.  This  is  a  valuable  voluntary 
contribution  to  our  total  national  effort 
to  help  underprivileged  people  in  de- 
veloping countries.  I  Just  hope  that  the 
American  people,  whose  generosity  is 
making  such  effective  work  possible 
through  these  voluntary  organizations, 
will  realize  the  necessity  for  providing 
similar  support  in  behalf  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  the 
partner  in  many  of  these  oversea  pro- 
grams. ^ 

Deep  concern  with  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  the  homeless,  the  oppressed,  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  American  tradition. 
The  tjrpical  American  may  be  hard- 
headed,  but  is  also  warmhearted. 

Our  people  are  mindful  of  the  Biblical 
injunction:  "And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  Is  charity." 

We  seem  to  be  aware  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home,  but  there  It  does  not  end., 

To  learn  the  full  story  of  this  volun-* 
tary  foreign  aid  program  rewards  us  with 
a  feeling  of  Intense  pride  in  Americans. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  the  1962  report 
of  the  commodities  and  ftmds  sent 
abroad  by  the  American  people  through 
their  voluntary  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  people.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  these  organizations,  such  as  CARE, 
Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee. 

I  was  so  Impressed  by  what  these 
agencies  are  doing  that  I  want  to  share 
the  report  with  you.  This  report  shows 
that  the  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  regis- 
tered with  AID,  sent  overseas  during 
1962  a  total  of  more  than  $275  million 
worth  of  commodities  and  funds.  This 
is  approximately  14  percent  more  than 
during  1961.  The  commodities  shipped 
consisted  of  foods,  including  those  made 
available  to  the  agencies  under  Public 
Law  480,  clothing,  textiles,  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies — educational,  vocational,  and 
agricultural 

We  find  the  agencies  sent  45  percent 
more  commodities  and  funds  to  Africa 
in  1962  than  in  1961.  37  percent  more  to 
Latin  America,  and  7  percent  more  to 
the  Far  East.  In  only  Europe  and  Near 
East-South  Asia  were  there  decreases. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the 
value  of  the  voluntary  foreign  aid  effort 
when  he  designated  the  week  of  April  9, 
1963,  as  Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week. 
In  the  ofBcial  proclamation  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
believe  our  assistance  programs  abroad,  espe- 
cially those  that  Involve  the  distribution  of 
food,  could  possibly  be  efTectlve  unless  we 
had  the  very  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  voluntary  agencies. 

This  participation  between  the  American 
people  and  the  National  Government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies,  the  various  religious  and 
other  charitable  organizations,  really  repre- 
sents I  think,  the  best  aspirations  of  our 
country.  I  think  It  reminds  us  of  the  old 
Injunction    about    feeding    those    who    are 


hungry,    visiting    those    who   are    sick    and 
caring  for  those  who  are  In  prison. 

As  you  know  I  have  long  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  emphasizing  the 
people-to-people  approach  to  foreign  aid, 
which  is  a  program  of  channeling  aid 
through  voluntary  associations  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

This  ground  swell  of  voluntary  activity 
did  not  develop  overnight.  The  service 
of  the  American  people  to  the  needy  Is  a 
tradition  based  on  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  man.  It  truly  exemplifies  the  Judeo- 
Christian  spirit  of  caring  for  the  less 
fortunate,  and  sharing  our  own  material 
blessings  with  them.  This  has  been  a 
significant  part  of  our  American  heritage 
from  the  days  of  frontier  neighbor  help- 
ing neighbor  erect  his  log  cabin  or  barn 
to  the  great  present-day  record  of  huge 
sums  contributed  overseas  annually 
through  voluntary  associations  and 
foimdatlons  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
out  crippling  disease.  Improving  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  in  other  ways 
dedicating  part  of  our  material  sub- 
stance to  the  cause  of  our  fellow  man's 
well-being. 

World  War  I  and  its  aftermath  of  hu- 
man suffering  gave  special  impetus  for 
giving  aid  to  the  distressed.  Relief  work, 
begun  in  1914  following  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  was  continued  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States  of  Em-ope  after  the 
armistice,  and  continued  throughout  the 
famine  in  Soviet  Russia  in  1923. 

Voluntary  effort  was  again  stepped  up 
in  the  early  years  of  World  War  n.  In 
the  wake  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland, 
a  flood  of  emotional  appeals  to  aid  the 
victims  engulfed  the  American  people. 
Hundreds  of  hastily  organized  war  relief 
committees  developed  as  coimtry  after 
country  became  involved  in  the  conflict. 
In  order  to  maintain  its  neutraUty,  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  economic  relations  with 
belligerent  countries.  In  1939  Congress 
passed  the  Neutrality  Act.  As  a  result, 
all  American  volimtary  relief  agencies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  has  Its  own  congressional  charter, 
were  required  to  register  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  if  they  were  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  fimds  from  the  American 
people  for  relief  in  belligerent  countries. 
On  March  13.  1941,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  the 
whole  problem  of  foreign  war  relief. 
This  committee's  findings  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  President  War  Relief 
Control  Board  to  regulate  the  oversea 
shipment  of  war  relief  supplies  by  volun- 
tary agencies. 

This  arrangement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  voluntary  agencies  was 
continued  after  the  war.  In  May  1946. 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Volimtary 
Foreign  Aid  was  established  by  direction 
of  the  President  "to  tie  together  the  gov- 
ernmental and  private  programs  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relief  and  to  work  with 
Interested  agencies  and  groups."  The 
committee  is  attached  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

At  present  AID  £md  the  agencies  reg- 
istered with  the  Advisory  Committee  are 
Jointly  exploring  ways  of  better  coordi- 
nating their  programs  to  achieve  com- 
mon objectives  in  the  total  U.S.  effort. 
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This  Is  in  line  with  the  congressional 
mandate  in  the  Foreign  Assistant  Act 
of  1961: 

The  President,  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  shall  use  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent pracUcable  the  services  and  facilities 
of  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations  regis- 
tered with,  and  approved  by,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

These  voluntary  agencies  are  carrying 
on  programs  of  material  aid,  services  to 
refugees,  and  technical  assistance  and 
self-help  projects.  Material  aid  serves 
people  in  times  of  emergency — earth- 
quake, flood,  fire,  typhoon,  or  famine,  as 
well  as  during  periods  of  dislocation 
caused  by  war  and  political  oppression. 
The  agencies  minister  to  disaster  victims 
with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  blankets, 
and  other  rehef  supplies,  continuing  their 
Slid  until  the  stricken  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

By  registering  with  AID's  Advisory 
Committee,  voluntary  agencies  receive 
from  the  \JB.  Government  Public  Law 
480,  foods  plus  reimbursement  for  over- 
sea freight  costs  on  these  foods  as  well 
as  on  their  own  relief  supplies.  It  costs 
about  $4  million  of  U.S.  Government 
funds  to  ship  overseas  an  estimated  $80 
million  worth  of  volimtary  agency  sup- 
plies. Thus,  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Government  to  transport  these  supplies 
is  multiplied  nearly  twenty  fold  in  terms 
of  the  value  of  goods  delivered  overseas 
to  people  who  need  our  help. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specific  ways  in 
which  the  voluntary  agencies  are  helping 
the  needy  overseas  and  thereby  strength- 
ening our  foreign  aid  and  foreign  policy. 

On  a  small  Island  which  was  seriously 
overcrowded,  the  problem  of  assisting  a 
great  number  of  impoverished  hungry 
refugees  was  staggering.  Many  of  the 
refugees  were  able  and  eager  to  work  but 
few  found  employment.  Large  numbers 
were  helped  by  an  imaginative,  practical 
supplemental  feeding  project,  made  pos- 
sible by  an  ingenious  noodlemaking  ma- 
chine devised  by  voluntary  agency  rep- 
resentatives and  manufactured  on  the 
island.  The  noodles  are  made  from 
Public  Law  480  flour,  commeal.  and  dried 
milk. 

Refugees  In  a  self-help  work  project 
for  relocated  Koreans  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Korea  had  just  staked  out  their 
hard-won  land  reclaimed  from  the  Yel- 
low Sea  by  means  of  a  dike  they  had 
built,  when  a  typhoon  struck. 

The  typhoon  breached  the  dike. 
threatening  to  destroy  it  and  to  flood 
the  precious  land  intended  for  rice 
planting.  Instead  of  giving  up  in  dis- 
couragement, the  refugees  worked  night 
and  day  to  repair  the  dike. 

Kerosene-soaked  rags  on  the  ends  of 
sticks  made  flares  for  their  all-night- 
long labors.  With  no  modem  earth- 
moving  equipment  available,  they  used 
picks  and  shovels,  and  carried  earth  to 
small  railway  cars  In  hods  suspended 
from  A-frames  on  their  backs. 

The  refugees,  working  without  wages, 
were  supplied  through  a  U.S.  voluntary 
agency  with  Public  Law  480  commeal, 
flour,  and  cooking  fats. 

In  a  north  African  country,  where 
unemployment  is  high  and  training  fa- 
cilities are  meager,  a  voluntary  agency. 


on  the  basis  of  a  careful  survey  of  the 
economic  situation  and  the  labor  market, 
has  provided  vocational  training  for 
young  men  and  boys  to  meet  the  press- 
ing demand  for  auto  mechanics,  welders, 
carpenters,  electricians,  and  for  young 
girls  to  be  trained  in  garment  making. 

Six  voluntary  agencies  are  carrying 
on  child  feeding  programs  in  17  Latin 
American  countries  under  the  "Opera- 
tion Ninos"  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  program  is  currently 
feeding  more  than  9  million  Latin  Amer- 
ican children  and  by  August  1964,  an 
estimated  11.5  million  Latin  Aierican 
children — or  1  out  of  3— will  beriefit  from 
"Operation  Ninos." 

One  voluntary  agency,  organized  spe- 
cifically to  serve  children,  in  keeping 
with  its  emphasis  on  working  with  fam- 
ilies rather  than  with  the  one  child  in 
the  family  group  alone,  has  provided,  in 
addition  to  clothing  and  personal  ar- 
ticles for  the  child,  household  utensils 
and  supplies  from  which  the  child's 
whole  family  benefits. 

These  examples  indicate  that  the  agen- 
cies relate  their  services  effectively  to  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  people  they 
serve.  They  are  flexible  and  imagina- 
tive. They  recognize  the  importance  of 
teaching  and  training  people  within 
their  own  setting  and  seek  ways  of  show- 
ing people  how  they  can  Improve  their 
way  of  living  by  helping  themselves. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  voluntary  effort, 
several  new  trends  are  apparent.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  development  of 
closer  relationship*  with  organizations 
and  institutions  already  present  in  the 
countries  where  the  agencies  are  work- 
ing. The  voluntary  agencies  are  imique- 
ly  suited  to  cooperative  effort  at  this 
grassroots  level  because  of  the  person- 
alized way  in  which  their  help  is  given. 

Another  new  development  in  voluntary 
foreign  aid  is  the  use  of  excess  Govern- 
ment property  made  available  to  reg- 
istered voluntary  agencies  under  the  for- 
eign aid  legislation  of  1961.  Recently, 
excess  metalworking.  laboratory,  elec- 
trical and  electronic  equipment,  and  of- 
fice machines  have  been  released  to  a 
voluntary  agency  for  its  vocational 
training  schools  In  Iran,  Tunisia,  Moroc- 
co, and  Israel.  A  quantity  of  excess  wool 
and  cotton  clothing  with  an  acquisition 
value  of  approximately  $10  million  is  be- 
ing made  available  by  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment to  certain  volimtary  agencies  and 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  use 
in  their  programs  in  developing  cotm- 
tries  and  for  refugees  and  victims  of 
natural  disaster. 

Another  trend  is  the  growing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies 
of  the  problems  faced  by  people  moving 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  paramount 
among  which  is  the  search  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

U.S.  voluntary  agencies  are  especially 
well  fitted  to  deal  with  these  problems 
since  similar  shifts  of  population  have 
taken  place  in  our  history  causing  simi- 
lar hardships.  Several  agencies  are  de- 
veloping urban  community  services,  co- 
operatives, and  housing  programs  to  cope 
with  these  problems. 

Also  apparent  in  voluntary  agency  ac- 
tivity  is   the  formation   in   developing 


countries  of  oversea  councils  or  coordi- 
nating committees  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  UJS.  voluntary  and  Govern- 
ment agencies,  international  organiza- 
tions, local  groups  and  the  host  govern- 
ment. Such  groups  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  cooper- 
ative pursuit  of  common  goals. 

One  final  trend  is  closer  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  volun- 
tary agencies.  A  conference  held  in 
Washington  in  November  1962,  arranged 
by  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  trend.  Those  attending  in- 
cluded representatives  from  21  Council 
member  agencies,  26  guest  organizations, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid,  Depaiijnent  of 
State.  Food  for  Peace,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office 
of  International  Housing  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Inter-Amer- 
ican E>evelopment  Bank,  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion. Pan  American  Union,  and  the  U.N. 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs. 

The  conference  promoted  an  exchange 
of  views  on  a  possible  expanded  role  for 
the  voluntary  agencies,  specifically  with 
reference  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies' 
participation  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

While  the  trend  is  toward  partnership 
between  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
Government,  it  is  a  partnership  of  equals. 
The  Government  insists  the  agencies 
maintain  their  status  as  private  inde- 
pendent groups  supported  by  the  free 
gifts  of  the  American  people.  Only  as 
such  can  they  express  the  real  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  those  in  need. 
The  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  has  perhaps 
expressed  it  best  of  all : 

Because  of  the  organic  structure  of  these 
voluntary  associations,  rooted  In  the  good 
wlU  of  millions  of  constituents  who  support 
them,  the  organizations  In  the  voluntary 
sector  have  a  twofold  Impact:  On  the  people 
overseas  whom  they  benefit,  and  on  the  peo- 
ple at  home  whom  they  represent.  Out  of 
this  arises  a  relationship  between  peoples  of 
an  abiding  natiire. 

It  is  through  the  voluntary  agencies 
Americans  are  finding  expression  for  a 
philosophy  of  concern  central  to  our 
American  way  of  life,  resulting  in  a 
unique  mobilization  of  personal  effort 
and  cooperation  around  the  world  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


APPOINTMENT  BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  Pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  State  Department  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  be  designated  by 
the  Vice  President  sis  an  observer  at  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  conference  to 
be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  on  November  16- 
December  3,  1963,  the  Chair,  on  behalf 
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of  the  Vice  President,  designates  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to  act 
in  this  capacity. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  stich  loans  In  areas  where  credit 
is  not  otherwise  available  because  of  serious 
economic  conditions  for  farmers  or  ranchers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 


LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  FARMERS  OR 
RANCHERS  SUFFERING  BECAUSE 
OP  SERIOUS  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  loan  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  authorize  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loans 
for  areas  where  credit  is  not  otherwise 
available  because  of  serious  economic 
conditions. 

The  Aroostook  County.  Maine,  potato 
industry  is  in  difficult  financial  straits. 
Agriculturally.  Aroostook  Is  suffering 
from  the  economic  disability  of  continu- 
ous low  potato  prices,  resulting  from  a 
national  oversupply.  As  an  area  of 
substantial  unemployment,  industries 
and  communities  within  the  county  have 
received  benefits  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  and  accel- 
erated public  works  programs.  However, 
the  continuing  and  growing  need  for 
farm  credit  still  exists.  The  Maine  of- 
fice of  the  Farmers  Home  Admihistra- 
tion  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  meeting 
the  farmers'  needs,  but  at  present  FHAs 
credit  extension  capabilities  are  limited. 
This  additional  lending  authority  is  es- 
sential if  the  credit  needs  of  the  industry 
are  to  be  met. 

Since  I  am  certain  that  other  agricul- 
tural areas  are  faced  with  similar  diffi- 
cult economic  conditions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
table  through  December  1,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  join  me  In  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  2307)  to  amend  the  emer- 
gency loan  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  imder  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  such 
loans  in  areas  where  credit  Is  not  other- 
wise available  because  of  serious  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  farmers  or  ranch- 
ers, introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  320) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  A.  FREE- 
MAN, SENIOR  STAFF  MEMBER. 
THE  HOOVER  INSTITUTION  ON 
WAR.  REVOLUTION.  AND  PEACE, 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY.  BEFORE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6.  Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman, 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace,  Stanford  University,  appeared 
before  the  Finance  Committee  on  H.R. 
8363,  the  Revenue  Code  of  1963.  Many 
members  of  the  committee  have  com- 
mented on  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Freeman.  In  view  of  the  exceptional 
quality  of  the  statement,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Roger  A.  Freeman,  Senior 
Stait  Member,  the  Hoover  Institution 
ON  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  Stantoro 
Universitt,  Stanford,  Calif.,  on  HH.  8363 
(Revenue  Act  of  1963),  Before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  U.S.  SENAtE,  November 
6.  1963 

In  the  course  of  the  past  2  years  a  broad 
consensus  seems  to  have  been  reached  that 
what  this  country's  economy  needs  is  lower 
taxes.  Organizations  of  labor  and  of  busi- 
ness, -wide  sections  of  the  public,  many 
Members  ot  Congress,  and  even  most  econo- 
mists api>ear  to  concur  in  this  general  prop- 
osition. Most  of  the  disagreements  which 
almost  always  arise  when  tax  revision  is  pro- 
posed concern  the  "how"  of  tax  cuts  more 
than  the  "whether."  They  tend  to  focus  on 
the  type  of  the  suggested  tax  relief  and  on 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  action 
rather  than  on  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  American  economy  U  not  likely  to  de- 
velop Its  full  growth  potential  as  long  as  it 
is  loaded  down  with  its  present  tax  burden. 

Disagreements  may  be  grouped  under  three 
major  headings: 

(1)  How  should  tax  relief  be  allocated  by 
Income  classes?  Should  It  be  concentrated 
in  the  lower  brackets  so  as  to  boost  con- 
sumer spending?  Or,  should  it  aim  primar- 
ily to  stimulate  incentives  and  investment 
by  more  sharply  lowering  high  personal  tax 
rates  In  the  medium  and  upper  ranges  and 
by  reducing  the  corporation  tax  rate? 

(2)  Should  rate  reduction  be  linked  with 
a  structural  reform  broadening  the  tax  base? 
Should  we  narrow  or  eliminate  some  or  many 
of  the  various  deductions,  exemptions,  ex- 
clusions or  credits  and  thus  recoup  part  of 
the  revenue  lost  by  rate  cuts?  Or  is  the 
most  urgently  needed  tax  reform  a  lowering 
of  rates  which  should  not  be  Jeopardized  or 
delayed  by  tying  It  to  other  changes  of  a 
highly  controversial  nature? 

(3)  Should  a  tax  cut  be  accompanied  by 
corresponding  action  on  the  outgo  side  of  the 
budget  or  at  least  a  restraint  on  future  ex- 
penditure growth?  Or  would  a  curb  on  pub- 
lic spending  nullify  the  economic  benefits 
of  tax  relief? 


The  President's  proposals  and  the  bill  be- 
fore yoiu  committee  appear  to  take  a  clear 
stand  on  these  questions: 

(1)  The  President  proposed  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  tax  liability  of  persons  In  the  low- 
est Income  bracket  by  40  percent,  with  the 
relief  gradually  declining  to  9  percent  in  the 
highest  Income  bracket.  He  recommended 
to  cut  corporate  tax  liability  by  8  percent 
(lowering  the  rate  from  52  percent  to  48  per- 
cent)  but  to  advance  payment  dates  and 
thus  to  defer  cash  relief  for  several  years. 

Revisions  approved  in  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  change  these  results 
significantly.  The  aggregate  tax  UabUlty  of 
persons  in  the  lowest  personal  Income  bracket 
would  be  reduced  38  percent  from  the  pres- 
ent level,  and  of  those  In  the  highest  bracket, 
13  percent,  with  relief  in  the  intermediate 
brackets  somewhere  in  between. 

This  means  that  H.R.  8363  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  make  income  taxes  more  steeply 
graduated  and  primarily  augment  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

(2)  The  President  did  not  propose  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  any  of  the  major  exclu- 
sions, deductions,  or  exemptions  which  now 
account  for  most  of  the  vast  difference — 
$228  billion  In  1960 — between  personal  in- 
come and  taxable  income.  Of  the  16  struc- 
tural changes  with  a  revenue  consequence 
in  the  personal  income  tax  bill  approved  by 
the  House,  8  would  result  in  revenue 
gains  and  8  In  revenue  losses.  The  net 
revenue  gain  would  add  an  estimated  1.2 
percent  to  prospective  tax  receipts;  rate 
changes  would  reduce  revenues  by  20  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  structural  changes 
would  be  relatively  minor  and  not  broaden 
the  tax  base  significantly,  if  at  all. 

(3)  Amendments  proposed  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  in  the  House 
itself  which  would  have  conditioned  the  rate 
cuts  upon  restraints  on  increased  spending 
failed  by  narrow  margins.  Thus  HJl.  8363, 
as  It  now  stands,  reduces  taxes  but  does  not 
require  corresponding  action  on  the  expendl- 
txire  side. 

In  my  testimony  I  propose  to  discuss  these 
three  major  Issues  and  shall  try  to  evaluate 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  are  likely  to  have  the 
hoped-for  impact  on  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  on  unemployment. 

My  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  tax  cuts  proposed  in  H.R.  8368. 
which  are  estimated  eventually  to  total  $11 
billion,  will  provide  long-needed  relief  to 
many  persons.  They  will  also  give  our  econ- 
omy  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  but  are  not  likely 
to  stimulate  the  rate  of  economic  growth  as 
powerfully  as  a  tax  cut  of  that  magnitude 
could  if  It  were  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
mote growth  rather  than  serve  other  ends. 
I  question  seriously  whether  the  bill,  as  It 
now  stands,  will  have  a  major  and  lasting 
Impact  on  unemployment. 

(2)  Many  Improvements  could  and  should 
be  made  in  our  tax  structure.  But  the  most 
urgently  needed  tax  reform  is  a  sharp  cut 
in  rates  which  ought  not  to  be  encumbered 
at  this  time  with  other  revisions.  Some  of 
the  structural  changes  in  HJl.  8363  may 
hinder  rather  than  advance  economic 
progress. 

(3)  Cutting  taxes  at  a  time  of  heavy 
budgetary  deficits  without  commensurate 
action  to  bring  expenditures  under  firmer 
control  may  temporarily  produce  some 
favorable  results.  But  It  will,  in  the  long 
run,  prove  to  be  self-defeating. 

(4)  Some  public  purposes  can  be  served 
better  by  cutting  taxes  than  by  enlarging 
expenditures.  One  example  of  this  is  higher 
education  which  could  be  most  effectively 
helped  by  the  grant  of  tax  credite  for  certain 
educational  expenses  and  contributions. 

This  statement  is  divided  inte>.  four  sec- 
tions : 
I.  How  should  income  taxes  be  cut? 
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n.  Should  rate  cuU  b«   linked  with  tax 
r«fann> 

III.  Should  a  tax  cut  be  accompanied  by 
restraints  on  spending? 

IV.  Can  tax  credits  help  higher  education 
more  effectlTely  than  grants  and  loans? 

I.    HOW     SHOTTLO     IKTCOMK     TAXKS     BK     CT7T» 

The  broad  consensus  that  Income  taxes  are 
too  high  Is  of  recent  origin.  To  be  sure, 
business  groups  and  some  economists  have 
been  contending  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  that  excessive  tax  rates  are  repress- 
ing economic  growth.  But  nimierous  other 
economists  and  labor  unions  have  generally 
denied  It.  About  10  years  ago  Roy  Blough, 
former  Treasiiry  official  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  Sconomlc  Advisers,  wrote  tliat 
"the  pessimists  who  have  continued  to  fore- 
cast the  destruction  of  Industry  by  high 
taxation  have  been  faced  Instead  by  an  ex- 
pwuidlng  economy." »  The  late  Randolph  E. 
Paul,  former  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  1955: 

"Certainly,  history  falls  to  support  argu- 
ments that  high  taxes  have  a  ruinous  effect 
upon  the  economy.  I  do  not  like  high  taxes 
myself,  but  I  am  obliged  nevertheless,  to 
Admit  that  work  and  investment  Incentives 
have  remarkably  survived  the  high  taxes  of 
the  last  20  years,  and  that  venture  capital 
Is  not  lacking  today  after  a  long  period  of 
high  taxation." 

He  cited  approvingly  a  statement  that 
"the  higher  oui  taxes  go.  the  more  we  have 
left  for  investment  and  consumption,"  and 
asserted  that  "the  bark  of  our  individual  in- 
come tax  is  much  worse  than  its  bite." » 

The  AFL-CIO  proclaimed  as  recently  as 
September  1960  in  its  handbook  on  Federal 
taxes  that  "the  period  of  high  taxation  that 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  ^0  years  has  also 
been  a  period  of  very  high  income,  savings 
and  investment.  Indicating  that  there  has 
been  little  if  any  loss  of  incentive." 

In  his  bestseller  "The  Affluent  Society,"* 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth  advanced  the 
proposiUon  that  the  level  of  taxation  should 
be  substantially  raised:  "The  community  is 
affluent  in  privately  produced  goods.  It  is 
poor  In  public  services.  The  obvious  solution 
Is  to  tax  the  former  to  provide  the  latter — 
by  making  private  goods  more  expensive, 
public  goods  are  made  more  abundant."  The 
Oalbralth  thesis  was  expanded  in  books  by 
Francis  M.  Bator  of  MIT,  Frederick  C. 
Kosher  of  the  University  of  California,  David 
Demarest  Lloyd,  and  others.  Alvln  H.  Han- 
sen, emeritus  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Harvard,  wrote  in  his  book  "Economic 
Issues  of  the  1960's" «  only  3  years  ago:  "If 
we  are  to  meet  at  all  adequately  our  growing 
public  needs,  we  shall,  I  believe,  need  higher 
taxes." 

The  demands  neither  for  higher  nor  for 
lower  taxes  were  able  to  rally  broad  support. 
Many  economists,  and  probably  a  majority 
at  the  time,  agreed  with  Harvard  economics 
professor.  Arthur  Smithies,  who  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  In 
1957  that  "the  problem  in  the  tax  area  is  tax 
reform  rather  than  tax  reduction." » 
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»  "Federal  Expenditure  Policy  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Stability,"  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  PoUcy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Oommlttee,  85th  Cong..  1st  sess  . 
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Tax  reform  rather  than  tax  reduction  was 
the  declared  objective  of  the  President's  tax 
message  of  April  20,  1961.  In  proposing  cer- 
tain structural  changee  the  President  empha- 
slaed  that  the  resulting  revenue  gains  and 
losses  would  offset  each  other,  that  "the  tax 
system  must  be  adequate  to  meet  our  public 
needs,"  and  that  It  was  necessary  "to  main- 
tain the  revenue  potential  of  our  fiscal  sys- 
tem." In  his  news  conference  of  March  1, 
1961,  the  President  reaffirmed  an  earlier 
statement  that  he  would  suggest  sources  of 
revenue  to  finance  the  new  spending  pro- 
posals he  was  sending  to  Congress.  The 
President  announced  that  he  would  submit 
a  more  comprehensive  tax  reform  program 
to  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  pro- 
claimed his  confidence  In  the  existing  tax 
system:  "This  message  recognizes  the  basic 
soundness  of  our  tax  structure." 

Within  slightly  over  a  year,  however,  the 
tax  structure  fell  from  grace.  In  his  tele- 
vision address  of  August  13.  1962,  the  Pres- 
ident charged  that  our  tax  structure  "is  a 
drag  on  economic  recovery  and  economic 
growth,  biting  heavily  Into  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  taxpayer  and  everv  consumer." 
The  rates,  the  President  said,  "are  so  high 
as  to  weaken  the  very  essence  of  the  prog- 
ress of  a  free  society — the  Incentive  for  addi- 
tional return  for  additional  effort."  Pour 
months  later,  speaking  to  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York,  the  President  stressed  "the  ac- 
cTmaulated  evidence  of  the  last  5  years  that 
our  present  tax  S3rstem,  developed  as  it  was 
during  World  War  n  to  restrain  growth. 
exerU  too  heavy  a  drag  on  growth  in  peace- 
time— that  it  siphons  out  of  the  private  econ- 
omy too  large  a  share  of  personal  and  busi- 
ness purchasing  power— that  it  reduces  the 
financial  incentives  for  personal  effort,  in- 
vestment and  risk  taking." 

What  happened  between  1961  and  1962  to 
change  from  praise  of  the  tax  structure  to 
outright  condemnation?  The  hopes  which 
had  been  held  and  the  forecasts  voiced  for 
a  faster  rate  of  economic  grovrth  and  declin- 
ing unemployment  failed  to  materialize. 
Gross  national  product  (GNP)  which  had 
been  predicted  to  reach  »571  billion  in  1962 
fell  short  of  that  goal  by  916  billion.  Un- 
employment which  had  been  close  to  4  mil- 
lion, or  6.6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  in  1959  and  1960,  did  not  fall  below 
thoee  levels.  A  growing  nvunber  of  econ- 
omists came  to  suspect  that  taxes  were 
partly  or  largely  to  blame  for  the  unsatis- 
factory j>erformance  of  the  economy.  But 
much  uncertainty  remained:  Is  the  damage 
being  done  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
amounts  extracted  from  the  private  econ- 
omy or  by  the  native  of  the  tax  system,  by 
the  types  and  rates  of  taxes? 

Does  the  size  of  the  tax  burden  repress 
economic  growth? 
Many  observers  hold  It  to  be  self-evident 
that  taxee  whose  total  amount  equals  a  large 
and  Increasing  percentage  of  a  country's 
naUonal  income  or  product  retard  economic 
growth.  The  proposition  Is  most  plausible: 
The  greater  a  share  of  their  income  individ- 
uals and  businesses  must  surrender  to  the 
tax  coUecter,  the  less  they  have  left  for  con- 
sumption and  investment.  Also,  taxes  are 
costs  of  production,  and  when  recovered  in 
prices,  lower  a  country's  competitive  stand- 
ing. 

But  empirical  proof  for  a  negative  correla- 
tion between  the  size  of  the  tax  burden  and 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  is  hard  to  come 
by.  Germany.  France.  Italy,  Japan  and  sev- 
eral other  countries  bear  taxes  which  in 
proportion  to  their  national  income  are  at 
least  as  high  as  otu^  or  even  higher.  Yet, 
their  economy  has  been  growing  at  a  much 
faster  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  many 
coimtries  which  levy  relatively  light  taxes 
but  seem  unable  to  expand  economically  at 


more  than  modest  rates.  Nor  do  available 
historical  studies  give  us  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  positive  relationship  between  low  taxes 
and  fast  economic  growth. 

Such  comparisons,  derived  from  in- 
adequate statistics  which  lack  uniform  con- 
cepts, are  admittedly  crude.  But  even  more 
refined  analysis,  wherever  it  is-  possible, 
yields  no  convincing  proof  of  the  growth- 
retarding  effect  of  a  heavy  overall  tax  bur- 
den. 

What  the  Government  collects  In  taxes  it 
usually  spends  and  thus  subsututes  for  the 
spending  which  otherwise  taxpayers  would 
have  done.  Whether  Investment  by  Govern- 
ment is  as  productive  as  by  Individuals  or 
business — or  more  or  less  so — is  highly  con- 
troversial, with  the  answers  more  firmly 
rooted  in  political  phUosophy  than  in  eco- 
nomics. It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  stage  of 
our  economic  knowledge  the  proposition  that 
the  overall  level  of  taxation  (other  factors 
being  even)  has  a  negative  Impact  on  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  is  a  hypothesis 
which  many  of  us  believe  to  be  correct  but 
which  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  prove 
Most  likely  there  Is  a  level  beyond  which 
taxes  become  injurious  to  the  economy.  But 
we  do  not  know  Just  what  that  level  is. 

Taxes  In  the  United  SUtea  have  shown 
a  consistent  tendency  to  grow,  not  only  in 
amounts  but  also  in  proportion  to  the 
economy,  as  table  I  shows: 

Tablx  I. — Govemmentttl  revenues  {Federal 
State,  local)  in  the  United  States,  selected 
years.  1902-62 


FLical  years 

BiUiona 

Peroent  of 

net  naUonal 
product 

1002 

$1.7 

9.3 

10.3 

28.4 

100  a 

1«7.9 

9.0 
14.0 
17.3 
21.3 
31.8 
S4.1 

1922 "      ' 

1932. 

1942 

1962 

uei _ 

^ou^oe:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tbe  Census.  "Historical  Suni- 
niary  of  Uovemincjital  Finances  In  U»e  United  SUtes  " 
1959;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Summary  of  Govcrri- 
meotal  Flnancps  In  1962."  IttW;  Survey  of  Current 
BusUieaB.  July  1963,  and  supplement,  Nutlonal  lucomo 
19M;  (national  product  for  flscnl  yoars  1902  and  10-»- 
Raymond  W.  Goldsmith  Associates,  "A  Study  of  Sav- 
ta«  in  the  United  States,"  vol.  Ill,  Princeton  Univorslty 
rri-ss,  1956).  ' 

In  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  revenues  of  all 
goverrunents  in  the  United  States — Federal. 
State,  local — equaled  34.1  percent  of  the  net 
national  product,  38  percent  of  the  national 
Income,  39  percent  of  the  personal  income. 
This  truly  is  a  large  share  but  It  is  no  larger 
than  in  several  countries  whose  national 
product  has  been  showing  much  higher  rates 
of  growth  than  we  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

None  of  those  countries  uses  a  tax  system 
similar  to  ours.  This  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  tax  tructure,  the  type  of  the 
major  taxes  employed,  could  have  a  more 
powerful  Impact  on  economic  trends  than 
the  aggregate  amounts  collected. 

Does  the  type  o/  tax  structure  affect  the 
rate  of  economic  growth? 
The  American  tax  system  is  like  no  other 
in  the  world.  All  industrial  countries  levy 
a  graduated  personal  Income  tax  but  none 
leans  on  It  as  heavily  as  the  United  States. 
The  mainstay  of  public  treasuries  in  most 
countries  is  a  general  constunption  tax  and 
this  Is  particularly  true  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Exiropean  economies.  Personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  tend  to  be  Important  but 
secondary  sources  of  revenue.  This  does  not 
prove  that  heavy  income  taxation  necessarily 
results  in  slower  economic  advance  and  that 
growth  could  be  speeded  up  by  a  shift  to  con- 
sumption taxee.  But  it  does  nothing  to 
weaken  the  suspicion  that  our  economic  ills 
are  not  entirely  tmrelated  to  reUance  on  ex- 
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tremely  heavjl  Income  taxes  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  his  1963  tax  message  the  President  de- 
clared that  "the  largest  single  barrier  to  full 
employment  of  our  manpower  and  resources 
and  to  a  higher  rate  of  economic  grovirth  is 
the  unreallstlcally  heavy  drag  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  on  private  purchasing  power. 
Initiative,  and  Incentive." 

During  World  War  n  the  United  States 
was  the  only  belligerent  nation  not  to  im- 
pose a  major  consiunptlon  tax.  Instead,  It 
pushed  Its  Income  tax  rates  to  near -confis- 
catory levels.  This  decision,  which  also 
meant  that  we  would  raise  a  lesser  share  of 
the  war  costs  through  current  taxation  than 
our  allies,  was  not  rooted  in  economic  con- 
siderations but  In  the  governing  political  and 
social  philoeophy.  That  philosophy  con- 
tinued to  dominate  policy  through  the  poet- 
war  period  and  resulted  In  the  rejection  of 
all  proposals  to  establish  a  more  even  balance 
between  the  major  types  of  taxes  which  are 
now  used  In  other  countries  throughout  the 
free  world. 

To  be  svire,  lito  unplcmned  gradual  adjust- 
ment has  been  taking  place.  Between  1944 
and  1962  receipts  from  Income  taxes  In  the 
United  States  doubled,  from  all  other  taxes 
almost  quadrupled.  The  President's  pro- 
posals would  further  slow  down  the  growth 
of  Income  tax  collections,  while  other  taxes 
are  likely  to  continue  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

The  significant  difference  between  con- 
sumption and  Income  taxes  is  not  the  base 
on  which  they  are  levied  but  the  fact  that 

the  former  are  more  nearly  proportionate 

in  some  cases  regressive — while  the  grad- 
uated Income  tax  is  progressive.  The  prin- 
ciple of  progressive  Income  taxation  is  now 
employed  by  every  Industrial  country  and 
U  presently  not  In  question.  But  the  sched- 
ules which  have  been  in  effect  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  20  years  push  progres- 
sion to  an  extreme  which  has  had  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  incentives,  investment  and 
economic  growth.  While  the  proposals  of 
the  President  and  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
8363  would  tend  to  deemphaslze  the  relative 
role  of  Income  taxes  in  our  fiscal  system, 
they  would  also  make  the  personal  income 
tax  more  steeply  progressive  than  it  now  is, 
as  table  II  shows. 

Tablx  n. — Reduction  in  aggregate  tax  liabil- 
ity by  income,  brackets  in  the  President's 
proposals  and  in  H.R.  8363  > 

[In  percent] 
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income 


class 


Oto  $3,000 

».000  to  $5,000  .. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $20.000... I.t.1.. 

$20,000  to  $80,000 L 

$.W,000and  ovtt.. 


Total. 


President's, 
proponb 


-39 
-28 
-21 
-18 
-12 
-• 


-18 


H.R.  8363 


-38.3 
-26.2 
-19.9 
-16.4 
-14.1 
-12.6 


-18.8 


'  Kxcludini;  capital  gains  revisions. 

f^ource:  "President's  1963  tax  laessAge,"  hearinjrs  be- 
wro  tlie  Committee  on  Way.-s  and  Means,  H.R.  8363 
W«h  conif.,  1st  sess.  1963.  pt.  I,  p.  28;  "Revenue  Act  of 
I'JW.  report  of  the  IJomiulttee  on  Wa\-s  and  Meaus  to 
T.'^'^fSS^  ^J-,"-  '*'*'•  "    •^«'«»'-  •«.  »^'»'  (one.,  1st 


marginal  taxation  makes  people  work  less. 
This  means  that  a  shift  away  from  graduated 
income  taxation  may  promote  greater  effort, 
but  that  making  income  taxes  more  progres- 
sive may  have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  proponents  of  steeper  progression 
base  their  case  on  noneconomic  grounds. 
Robert  J.  Lampman,  economics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  1959: 

"The  principal  argument  for  an  egalitarian 
tax  policy  Is  that  Its  favorable  consequences, 
in  terms  of  social  and  political  conditions! 
outweigh  the  unfavorable  consequences,  in 
terms  of  an  undesirable  possible  slowing  of 
the  rate  of  economic  progress."  • 

Talking  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion in  February  1963,  Paul  A.  Samuelson, 
economics  professor  at  ICT.  took  a  similar 
position  and  stated  that,  for  example,  re- 
placing graduated  net  income  taxes  by  in- 
direct taxes  such  as  Federal  excises  or  value- 
added  taxes  "represented  too  stiff  a  price  to 
pay  for  some  extra  growth."' 

The  economic  considerations  underlying 
the  tax  revisions  in  H.R.  8363  deem  inade- 
quate aggregate  demand  to  be  the  major 
element  resiK>nsible  for  unsatisfactory  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  high  unemployment, 
and  regard  a  lag  in  personal  consumption  to 
be  the  primary  weakness.  Personal  con- 
sumpUon  now  accounts  for  almost  two-thirds 
of  GNP,  government  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  equal  over  one-fifth,  and  domestic 
investment  and  net  exports  the  remainder. 

Tax  cuts  In  the  low  brackets.  It  is  held,  will 
strengthen  the  purchasing  power  of  families 
which  are  most  likely  to  spend  their  tax  sav- 
ings quickly.  This  in  tiu-n  wiU  cause  mer- 
chants to  increase  their  orders  and  manufac- 
turers to  enlarge  their  productive  facilities. 
Thus  more  money  In  the  pockets  o*  low- 
Income  persons  will  spur  the  economy  to 
faster  growth. 

Some  believe  that  Government  expendi- 
tures should  also  be  stepped  up.  and  a  group 
of  economists  suggested  in  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la«t 
JtUy  that  stimulating  aggregate  demand 
"can  be  done  by  reducing  revenues,  by  in- 
creasing Government  expenditures,  or  by 
some  combination  of  the  two."" 

The  President  declared  In  his  tax  message 
that  he  did  not.  at  thU  time,  recommend  to 
raise  demand  by  increased  Government  ex- 
penditures and  thought  that  the  proposed 
tax  reduction  would  provide  the  needed 
stimulus. 

The  premise  of  the  tax  cut  proposed  in 
HJl.  8363,  that  the  major  economic  lag  in 
recent  years  oocvxrred  in  consumption  ex- 
pendlttires,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  record. 
A  review  of  developments  since  1956 — the 
year  before  the  rise  In  unemployment  began 
that  sUll  plagues  us — suggests  that  con- 
sumption as  well  as  Government  spending 
expanded  materially  while  business  profits 
and  Investment  lagged.  Between  1956  and 
1963  (first  half,  seasonally  adjusted)  per- 
sonal consumption  went  up  $100  billion 
Government  purchases  $45  bUUon.  Corpo- 
rate net  profits  Increased  less  than  $3  bil- 
lion; business  investment  increased  $2.4 
billion  but.  If  expressed  In  constant  dol- 
lars, actually  declined. 

Over  the  same  period  labor  income  grew 
$90  billion,  transfer  paymenu  $18  billion, 
and  the  total  disposable  Income  $107  billion. 


But  business  and  professional   income  ad- 
vanced only  $5.5  bUlion. 

The  picture  may  be  even  clearer  when  ex- 
pressed in  relauve  terms  in  the  following 
table:  ^ 

Table  III. — Economic   trends  between   1956 
and  1963  (1st  half,  seasonally  adjusted) 

Iln  percent] 
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U  nemployment  rate 
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Corporate  profits 

Expenditures  far  new  plant 
and  equipment 

Government  purcbaaes: 
Defense 
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I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  philosophi- 
cal and  political  considerations  underlying 
the  design  of  the  pending  revisions.  But  a 
review  of  their  economic  implications  ap- 
pears essential. 

What  causes  economic  lag? 
It  Is  now  widely  recognized  in  economic 
theory  that  the  effects  of  average  taxation 
make  people  work  harder  and  the  effects  of 


•  "Income  Tax  Revision,"  panel  discussions 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives.  86th  Cong  1st 
sess..  1959.  p.  1198. 

">  Proceedings  of  a  symposium  on  economic 
growth,  sponsored  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  ABA.  New  York,  1963.  p.  89. 

"Dally    Congressional    Record.    Sept     30 
1963.  p.  A6118 


Source:  Eoononiic  Indicators,  October  1962.  and  1962 
supplement. 

Expressed  in  constant  dollars,  labor  in- 
come Increased  25  percent  over  the  past 
7  years  and  personal  consumption  21  percent. 
But  biisiness  and  professional  Income  grew 
only  3  percent,  corporate  profite  declined  1 
percent,  and  investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  shrank  5  percent.  Government 
purchases  for  defense  expanded  24  percent 
and  for  civUlan  purposes  55  percent. 

If  the  ecouMny  is  to  be  stimulated  by 
Government  then  it  appears  that  such  action 
ought  to  focus  on  the  sectors  which  have 
been  stagnating,  buslnees  profite  and  pro- 
ductive investment,  rather  than  on  con- 
siunptlon which  has  continued  to  expand. 

Some  observers  in  recent  years  have  com- 
mented sarcastically  on  what  they  called 
the  "trickle-down"  theory.  What  we  are 
faced  with  in  the  demand  to  give  priority 
to  a  booet  in  consumer  purchasing  power.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  a  "trlckle-up"  theory,  and 
if  the  laws  of  ph3rsic8  have  any  vadidity'  then 
we  may  assume  that  a  liquid  is  much  slower 
In  trickling  up  than  in  trickling  down. 
Consumption  versus  investment 
The  President's  Economic  Report,  January 
1963,  discussing  the  disappointing  trends  in 
1962,  recognized  that  "it  was  therefore  the 
failure  of  expcndittu-es  other  than  consump- 
tlon  to  rise  as  far  as  had  been  expected  that 
held  down  the  rise  In  Incomes  and  In  turn 
consumers  expendlttu'es"  and  that  "the  error 
then  was  in  the  area  of  business  investment, 
which  fell  about  $8  bUlion  short  of  the  level 
that  had  been  expected  for  the  year  1962." 
(p.  15).  It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  that 
report  nor  the  1963  tax  message  drew  the 
obvious  policy  conclusions. 

A  comparison  of  trends  in  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  Etu-opean 
Economic  Community  (EEC|  throws  light 
on  the  relationship  between  growth  in  con- 
sumption and  in  investment.  Between  1950 
and  1961  (the  latest  year  for  which  these 
statistics  are  now  available)  GNP  grew  40 
percent  in  the  United  States,  82  percent  in 
the  EEC  countries  (In  constant  prices) .  The 
EEC  countries  had  very  litUe  unemployment: 
some  encountered  labor  shortages,  "nie 
significant  shifu  in  economic  shares  are 
shown  in  table  TV. 
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Tabi^  IV. — Shift  in  shares  of  gross  national 
product  in  the  United  States  and  EEC 
countHea,  1950-61  (ffain  or  loss  in  per. 
oentoife  points) 


November  1^ 


Private  coiuuniptioiu. 

Tublic  oonsurnutlon 

Capital  rormatlon  and  stock  ctuiin(!f«. 
Net  exports 


ToUL. 


tMHiroe:  OECU,  gtotiotknl  BuUeiin,  Oeneral  Si». 
tistics,  November  1S62. 

The  mo6t  slgniflcant  changes  were:  capital 
formation  expanded  In  the  EEC  countries  but 
shrank  in  the  United  States.  The  share  of 
private  consxunptlon  declined  somewhat  in 
the  United  States  but  fell  very  substantially 
In  the  EEC  countries.  Government  expanded 
slightly  in  the  EEC  countries,  very  substan- 
tially In  the  United  States.  Exports  slightly 
better  than  held  their  own  in  the  United 
States  but  expanded  substantially  In  the 
EEC  countries. 

In  1961  private  consumption  and  Govern- 
ment consumption  accounted  for  a  greater 
share  of  ONP  In  the  United  States  than  In 
the  EEC  countries — a  reverse  of  the  relative 
poeltlon  in  1950.  Capital  formation  equaled 
a  greater  share  of  ONP  In  the  European 
countries,  both  In  1950  and  in  19«1,  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  United 
States  widened.  Investment  In  machinery 
and  equipment  In  the  EBC  countries  ac- 
counted in  1961  for  more  than  twice  as  large 
a  share  of  GNP  as  In  the  United  States. 

Simon  Kuznets  demonstrated  In  a  major 
historical-analytical  study.  "Capital  in  the 
American  Economy,"*  that  In  the  long  run 
capital  formation  has  been  the  prime  deter- 
minant of  growth  In  the  AmerlcEin  economy, 
and  that  Investment  has  been  In  a  sustained 
relative  decline  due  to  a  general  preference 
for  consumption  and  to  the  effects  of  tax- 
ation. The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Soviet 
econ<Kny  may  be  attributed  to  the  high  rate 
ot  capital  Investment  (by  the  Government) 
and  not  to  expansion  of  consumption  which 
remains  at  a  cccnparatively  low  level. 
What  stimulates  investment? 
Some  observers  hold  that  we  could  stimu- 
late Investment  by  making  consumption  rise 
faster.  But  this  avoids  the  real  Issue.  If  a 
nation  wants  Its  economy  to  expand  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  then  It  must  put  a  greater 
share  of  Its  resources  Into  capital  formation 
and  less  Into  consumption.  To  favor  con- 
sumption Is  to  start  at  the  wrong  end. 

That  industrial  managers  are  reluctant  to 
expand  the  planU  while  much  of  their  pres- 
ent capacity  lies  idle  is  an  oversimpliflcatlon. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  our  In- 
dustrial capacity  has  not  been  fully  xised 
in  recent  years.  McGraw-Hill  reported  last 
July  an  87-percent  utUlzaUon  In  manufac- 
turing although  companies  prefer  to  oper- 
ate at  a  ratio  about  5  points  higher.  But  In- 
dustrial capacity  and  Its  relationship  to  out- 
put Is  an  elusive  concept  as  several  studies 
have  shown.  A  great  deal  of  machinery 
dates  back  many  years  and  is  more  or  less 
obsolete.  It  Is  counted  as  active,  kept  In 
reserve,  and  utilized  when  unusually  heavy 
orders  Justify  this.  But  in  normal  <^>eratlon 
only  more  up-to-date  equipment  is  used. 
Also,  only  about  one-third  of  plant  and 
equipment  investment  Is  Intended  to  add 
to  capacity  while  two-thirds  are  for  moderni- 
zation and  replacement.  European  and 
Japanese  companies  have  been  changing  to 
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more  advanced  technological  methods  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  our  Industries  and 
now  have,  on  the  average,  plants  which  are 
of  more  recent  origin  and.  presxunably,  more 
up  to  date. 

What  stimulates  Investment  Is  high  profits 
and  what  deters  It  is  low  profits.  In  his 
Just-published  book,  "Capital  and  Rates  of 
Return  In  Manufacturing  Industries,"  '• 
George  J.  Stlgler.  economics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  shows  that  a  close 
correlation  exists  between  longrun  rates  of 
return  and  rates  of  capital  Investment  in 
manufacturing.  The  fact  Is  that  for  some 
years  now  rates  of  retiu-n  have  been  falling 
In  the  United  States.  The  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  reported  return  on 
net  assets  of  leading  corporations  at  a  high 
of  13.3  percent  in  1950,  which  declined  to  11  8 
percent  by  1956  and  has  been  below  10  per- 
cent ever  since  1958.  It  stood  at  9.1  percent 
in  1962." 

As  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product, 
corporate  profits  before  taxes  declined  from 
14.3  percent  in  1950.  to  10.7  percent  in  1956. 
and  to  8.6  percent  In  1963  (first  half,  season- 
ally adjusted).  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
recently  expressed  hope  that  corporate  prof- 
its would  again  rise  to  at  least  10  percent  of 
gross  national  product  but  this  may  not  soon 
happen  without  major  changes  in  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Relaxation  of  depreciation  rules  and  in- 
vestment credits  enacted  in  1962  have  been 
of  help.  But  depreciation  provisions  still 
are  more  restrictive  In  the  United  States 
than  In  many  other  Industrial  nations. 

Moreover,  a  corporation  tax  rate  of  52 
percent  U  a  deterrent  to  expansion.  It 
means  that  92.08  Is  requh-ed  in  gross  earn- 
ings for  every  |1  of  needed  net  return.  This 
eliminates  many  potential  new  projects  from 
further  consideration. 

Corporate  tax  relief 

The  corporate  profits  tax  was  scheduled  in 
1964  to  drop  from  its  (Korean)  wartime  high 
of  52  to  47  percent.  Personal  Income  tax 
rates  were  permitted  to  fall  to  their  pre- 
Korean  levels  but  corporate  tax  reUef  has 
been  postpKined  every  year  since  1954. 

In  recent  years  a  growing  number  of  econ- 
omists have  come  to  recognise  the  ill  effects 
of  our  high  corporation  tax  rate.  But  the 
proposals  of  the  President,  Implemented  in 
HJl.  8363.  would  reduce  the  rate  only  to 
50  percent  and  eventually  to  48  percent.  By 
advancing  payment  dates  they  would  defer 
a  reduction  in  corporate  tax  payments  until 
the  Ute  1960'e.  Whatever  slight  benefit 
might  be  derived  from  lower  corporate  rates 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  tha  suggested 
repeal  of  the  4  percent  dividend  credit. 

The  present  proposaU  are  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  had  hoped  that  the 
promised  tax  reduction  would  be  so  designed 
as  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  industrial 
growth. 

Personal  income  tax  relief 
While  the  proposed  reductions  In  the  rates 
of  the  individual  Income  tax  will  give  effec- 
tive and  long-needed  relief  to  many  persons, 
they  are  not  likely  to  produce  as  powerful  a 
stimulative  effect  on  economic  growth  as  Is 
hoped  for  and  needed.  The  Income  tax  struc- 
ture has  for  the  past  20  years  been  character- 
ized by  an  excessively  step  degree  of  progres- 
sion which  has  stifled  initiative  and  ventures 
and  dried  up  Investment  funds.  This  will 
not  be  sufficiently  mitigated  by  the  proposed 
new  scale. 
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The  Income  tax  acts  somewhat  like  a 
schedule  of  speeding  fines  which  are  intended 
to  discourage  speeding;  they  rise  by  the  num- 
ber of  miles  by  which  the  driver  exceeds  the 
speed  limit.  Speeding  fines  succeed  in  keep- 
ing most  drivers  within  the  bounds  of  per- 
mitted maximum  limits.  Likewise,  our  ex- 
orbitant graduated  rates  effectively  restrain 
the  natural   dynamism  of  our   economy. 

While  tax  relief  is  needed  and  should  be 
granted  across  the  board  to  all  Income 
classes.  It  ought  to  be  most  substantial  In  the 
medium  and  upper  brackets — not  to  help 
wealthy  people  but  to  help  everylxxly  by  eco- 
nomic expansion.  One  example  of  such  a 
plan  Is  the  Herlong-Baker  bills  (HJl.  348  and 
HJl.  265 — 88th  Congress)  which  would  re- 
duce the  rate  scale  of  personal  Income  taxes 
to  a  range  from  15  percent  to  42  percent  and 
the  corporate  rate  from  62  percent  to  42  per- 
cent over  a  5-year  period.  The  bills  have  long 
been  waiting  for  action  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Tt  appears  unwise  at  this  time  to  free  15 
million  taxpayers  from  all  tax  liability  by 
establishing  a  minimum  standard  deduction. 
Particularly  In  a  country  in  which  econcwnlc 
well-being  is  at  a  high  level  and  widely  dif- 
fused, and  which  Is  the  only  Industrial  coun- 
try without  a  broad-based  national  con- 
sumption tax,  there  Is  little  Justification  for 
increasing  the  incidence  of  "representation 
without  taxation." 

Income  distribution 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
of  trends  in  oiu-  income  distribution  and 
many  wrong  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
At  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conmilttee  earlier  this  year  President  George 
Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  stated  that  "the  basic 
reason  why  the  American  economy  has 
grown  so  slowly,  why  our  national  output  U 
so  far  behind  our  productive  capacity  •  •  • 
Is  a  shortage  of  customers  with  money  to 
spend."  He  continued:  "Income  from  prop- 
erty— dividends.  Interest,  capital  gains— has 
generally  gone  up  at  a  rapid  rate  •  •  •  But 
all  this  time  •  •  •  the  wage  earners  and 
salary  earners  have  been  getting  a  smaller 
share  of  the  pie."  >* 

In  reviewing  thU  charge  It  is  apparent 
from  table  V  that  the  share  of  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  the  total  personal  income 
has  substantially  gone  up  for  over  3  decades 
(which  is  as  far  as  these  statistics  go  back) ; 
it  continued  to  increase  even  through  the 
years  of  heavy  unemployment  since  1956. 
The  share  of  business  and  professional  in- 
come and  dividends  as  weU  as  other  Income 
has  meanwhile  Just  as  steadily  declined. 

Tabli  V. — Distribution  of  shares  in  personal 
income  (before  taxes) ,  seUcted  years,  1929- 
€3 
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Source:  Economic  Indicators,  Octsber  1963,  and  1982 
supplement. 

The  incidence  of  low-Income  families  has 
subsUntlaUy  declined  and  this  trend  U  still 
continuing,  as  table  VI  shows. 
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The  upward  push  In  Income  and  the  con- 
sistent narrowing  of  the  low-Income  segment 
of  our  population  are  among  the  most  grat- 
ifying trends  in  American  society  and  will, 
hopefully,  continue.  But  a  tax  structure 
which  tends  to  penalize  effort,  enterprise 
and  success  ta  likely  to  slow  up  this  whole- 
some development. 

Table    VI.— IMsfr<btiflcm    of    households    by 
'real  income  level  (before  taxes),  selected 
years,  1929^2 

I19W  dollars  (price  adjusted)) 
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Ifl 
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Source:  Surve^  of  C  urrent  Bosinces,  .\pril  1968. 

^  Taxes,  tmges,  and  unemployment 
The  most  Important  benefit  which  many 
expect  to  result  from  pending  tax  revisions 
is  a  significant  reduction  of  unemployment. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  recently  quoted  as  predicting 
that  "the  proposed  tax  cut  will  add  2  mil- 
lion or  3  million  Jobs  to  the  economy  In  the 
next  2'/i  years," "  and  has  expressed  hope 
that  It  will  bring  the  imemployment  rata 
down  from  Ita  level  of  5  to  6  percent.  In 
recent  years,  to  4  percent  or  less. 

This  assumes  that  otor  present  unemploy- 
ment Is  of  a  cyclical  nature,  that  It  is  due 
mainly  to  lack  of  sufficient  aggregate  de- 
mand, and  that  It  will  rapidly  melt  under 
the  Impact  of  a  fast-growing  GNP.  But  an 
Increasing  number  of  economlsta  are  comlixg 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  our  large 
unemployment  Is  due  to  a  growing  imbal- 
ance between  the  nature  of  available  Job 
openings,  certain  tralta  of  the  unemployed 
labor  force,  and  the  prevailing  wage  struc- 
ture. If  this  Ttew  Is  correct,  unemplojrment 
will  not  yield  to  accelerated  economic 
growth.  The  President  remarked  at  his  news 
conference  of  October  11,  1962,  that  "we 
oouM  have  a  great  boom  and  still  have  the 
kind  of  unemployment  they  describe." 

Until  not  so  long  ago  it  was  widely  taken 
for  granted  that  lack  of  available  work  was 
the  cause  of  our  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  rate  averaged  8.9  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  In  1946-48.  4.3  percent 
li.  1956-67,  6.0  percent  between  1958  and 
1962.  It  stood  at  4.8  percent  (seasonally 
adjusted:  5.6  percent)  In  September  1963. 
This  means  that  1  In  20  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  the  Bureau  o(  Labor  Statistics 
counta  as  members  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  reported  that  he  or  she  wanted  a  Job 
and  did  not  have  one.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  total  number  of  Jobs  available  in 
the  economy— I.e.,  work  to  be  performed  in 
terms  of  man-days — was  4.8  percent  short 
of  the  number  of  persona  wlUlng  to  fill 
them. 

In  the  same  month,  last  September.  7.4 
percent  of  all  hours  in  naanufacturlng  (the 
only  Industry  for  which  this  Information 
Is  available)  were  overtime  hours,  paid  for 
at  premium  rates.  The  indtistry  could  have 
employed,  at  regular  hours,  all  of  Its  workers 
and  all  of  ita  unemployed — and  still  have 
had  to  get  over  2  percent  of  Its  work  done 
on  overtime  pay.  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  think  we  have  got  to 
start    asking   whether    things    are    working 
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right  if  7  percent  of  our  work  is  being  done 
on  an  overtime  basis,  when  we  have  got  6 
to  6  percent  unemployment."  " 

There  may  be  several  reasons  why  a  com- 
pany prefers  to  keep  ita  workers  overtime 
and  pay  them  a  50-percent  premium.  But 
since  managers  as  a  rule  try  to  keep  costa 
down  and  do  not  without  good  cause  pay 
rates  which  are  50  percent  higher  than  nec- 
essary, we  may  assume  that  there  were  not 
enough  competent  workers  available  for 
hire.  In  other  words,  what  was  in  short 
supply  was  not  work  to  be  performed  or 
Job  openings,  but  competent  workers  whose 
output  was  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  regu- 
lar hourly  wage.  Companies  apparently 
found  that  some  of  their  workers  were  wwi^ 
150  percent  of  the  established  wage  rate, 
while  some  of  those  looking  for  Jobs  were 
not  even  worth  the  regular  rate. 

As  stated,  this  may  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion and.  unfortunately,  there  are  no  statis- 
tics available  on  the  nimiber  of  available  Job 
openings.  By  and  large,  however,  this  prob- 
ably describes  the  situation  correctly. 

Many  facte  appear  In  employment  statistics 
which  ought  to  give  us  cause  to  ponder.  Why 
are  5  percent  of  aU  workers  able  to  locate 
and  hold  several  Jobs  slmxiltaneously  while 
an  equal  number  can't  find  even  one?  Why 
is  the  unemployment  rate  as  low  as  2.6  per- 
cent among  heads  of  households  living  with 
their  families  but  averages  between  5.2  per- 
cent and  11.0  percent  among  the  various 
other  classifications  which  consist  of  persons 
not  responsible  for  the  support  of  a  family? 
Why  Is  the  unemployment  rate  at  2.1  per- 
cent (equal  to  1  in  48)  among  men  35  to  44 
years  old,  7.2  percent  among  men  20  to  24, 
4.8  percent  among  women  35  to  44.  and  9.6 
percent  among  women  20  to  24  years  old? 
Do  such  discrepancies  suggest  merely  a  lack 
of  Job  openings  ot  a  more  serious  Imbalance? 
Should  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.6  percent 
among  white  men  and  8.5  percent  among 
nonwhlte  men  be  wholly  attributed  to  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  or  are  other  factors 
partly  responsible? 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  who  report 
themselves  to  be  unemployed  in  the  monthly 
labor  force  surveys  are  not  hired  either  be- 
cause they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications 
or  because  they  do  not  have  a  productive  ca- 
pacity which  Is  at  least  equal  to  the  estab- 
lished wage  rate.  They  form  the  hard  core 
of  the  unemployed. 

This  suggests  that  (a)  many  persons  lack 
the  training  to  fill  available  openings,  and 
that  (b)  wage  rates  have  risen  to  a  level 
which  exceeds  the  value  of  the  work  output 
of  a  growing  number  of  low-skilled  or  un- 
skilled persons.  If  so,  the  cause  of  high 
unemployment  Is  not  inadeq\iate  demand 
and  It  is  unlikely  to  be  cured  by  tax  relief 
and  a  faster  growth  of  GNP. 

In  a  recent  study,  Lowell  E.  Oallaway.  chief 
of  the  Analytical  Studies  Section  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  concluded  that: 
"The  poet- 1957  experience  in  the  United 
States  represente  a  classic  case  of  wage-p\ish 
Infiatlon  with  ita  attendant  unemployment 
effecta.  And,  of  cotirse,  alleviation  of  this 
unemployment  through  a  deliberate  stimu- 
lation of  aggregate  demand  (such  as  the 
proposed  tax  reduction)  mererly  alters  the 
situation  to  one  of  "qualified"  wage-push 
inflation."  " 

Unemployment  is  heaviest  among  persons 
with  inadequate  occupational  training  after 
school  and  little  or  no  experience,  and  among 
the  unsklUed.    About  1  in  7  teenagers,  16  to 
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19  years  old.  in  the  labor  force,  is  listed  as 
Jobless.  Unemployment  is  three  t.ij^ies  tis 
frequent  among  teenagers  as  among  adxilta. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  "in  Great 
Britain,  the  imemployment  rate  It*  young 
people  (aged  15-19)  has  generally  been  lower 
than  for  any  other  group,  having  seldom 
gone  much  ovct  1.0  percent  in  the  postwar 
period,"  according  to  a  report  of  our  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.'" 

Even  considering  a  difference  in  statistical 
methods,  this  contrasta  sharply  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  14.7  percent  for  boys, 
15.8  percent  for  girls,  16  to  19  years  old  in 
the  United  States  in  September  1963.  Part 
of  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  British  and  the  American 
school  systems,  curriculums.  occupational 
training  and  attitudes.  But  a  major  reaeou 
probably  is  that  in  Great  Britain  young  peo- 
ple must  first  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  sev- 
eral years  at  merely  nominal  wages  (virtually 
pocket  money)  until  their  work  output  Jus- 
tifies paying  them  a  regular  wage.  Many  of 
our  teenagers  are  not  hired  because  they  are 
not  worth  the  wage  rate  which  they  would 
have  to  be  paid. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  married 
men,  with  the  wife  present  In  the  household, 
was  only  2.3  percent  (equal  to  1  in  43)  In 
September  1963  which  is  the  lowest  rate 
since  early  1957.  Since  the  incidence  of  un- 
employment declines  conversely  with  the 
level  of  skill,  we  may  assume  that  it  was 
even  lower  among  skilled  workers.  Unem- 
ployment rates  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
were.  In  September  1963: 

Percent 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors l.  6 

Professional  and  technical  workers l.  8 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 2.8 

Sales  workers 4_  o 

Clerical   wcs-kers 4.2 

Operatives g  2 

Nonfarm   laborers "9.0 

In  an  analysis  of  trends  during  the  1950's 
based  parUy  on  tmpubllshed  statistics,  which 
was  presented  September  20.  1963.  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower.  Prof.  Charles  G.  KllUngworth,  of 
Michigan  State  University,  found:  "Clearly, 
unemployment  at  the  bottom  of  the  edu- 
cational scale  was  relatively  unresponsive  to 
general  Increases  in  the  demand  for  labor 
while  there  was  very  strong  responsiveness  at 
the  top  of  the  educational  scale." 

Mr.  Klllingworth'B  concltislon  was:  "The 
lagging  growth  rate  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
problem,  and  It  may  not  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant petit.  I  think  that  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  proposed  tax  cut,  desirable 
though  It  Is  as  part  of  a  program,  will  prove 
to  be  sufficient  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
the  4-percent  level." 

One  reason  often  advanced  for  the  concen- 
tration of  unemployment,  and  p«u-UcuIarIy 
of  long-range  tinemployment,  among  persons 
of  low  skill  and  Uttie  education.  Is  techno- 
logical progress  which  has  upgraded  occupa- 
tional requlremente  and  wiped  out  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  common  laboring  and  other 
simple  Jobs.  This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  an 
adequate  explanation. 

In  a  free  market  the  price  of  scarce  goods 
will  rise  faster  than  the  price  of  goods 
which  are  In  stirplus.  But  studies  of  wage 
trends  have  shown  that  occupational  differ- 
entials have  been  narrowing  and  that  the 
pay  rates  of  skilled  workers  have  been  climb- 
ing   more    slowly   than    those   of    unskilled 
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workers.  TtOs  waa  demonstrated  In  an 
analyrta  by  Pa\U  O.  Keat  of  IBM.,  "liong- 
Hun  Changes  In  Occupational  Wage  Struc- 
ture 1900-6«.-«» 

The  Boonomlc  Almanac  for  1902  showed 
that  the  earnings  of  memhers  o(  skilled  oc- 
cupations as  a  percentage  of  earnings  In  un- 
skilled occupations  dropped  from  208  to  138 
over  a  50-7ear  period. 

This  KUggeatB  that  the  wages  of  less  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  were  not  set  In  a  free 
market  but  by  nomnarket  factors — largely 
union  pressure  with  government  support — 
which  boceted  contractual  or  legal  minimum 
wages  to  a  level  that  exceeded  the  produc- 
tivity of  many.  A  large  number  of  unskilled 
Jobs  were  not  wiped  out  by  automation  nor 
by  too  slow  an  economic  growth  rate  but 
**y  wage  rates  which  left  an  employer  only 
the  choice  between  hiring  a  worker  at  a 
loss  or  not  hiring  him.  with  the  steady 
rise  in  legal  and  contractual  minimum 
wages  we  may  expect  the  unemployment  rate 
to  continue  Its  long-range  upward  climb. 
A  tax  cut  and  even  rapid  economic  growth 
are  likely  to  be  of  only  limited  benefit  to 
imsklUed  workers. 

The  ouUook  Is  truly  grave  In  the  light  of 
recent  trends.  During  the  past  7  years  the 
civilian  labor  force  Increased  by  5.6  million 
persons,  of  whom  only  37  percent  located  In 
private  employment,  more  than  two-Hfths 
were  added  to  government  payrolls,  and  al- 
most one-fourth  sweUed  the  ranks  of  the 
Jobless,  as  table  VII  shows: 

Tabu   Vn.—Increa3e    in    the   civilian    labor 
force  between  1956  and  1963  (September 
seasonally  adjusted) 


November  I4 


Increase  In  private  employment... 
Increase  In  govenunental  employ- 

meot.. 

Increase  In  unemployment.!""" 


Increase  in  the  civilian  labor 
foroe 


Xumber 


2,060.000 

2.  290. 000 
1,238.000 


S,  60S,  000 


Percent 


37 

41 
22 


100 


Soorc*:  Economic  Indicators,  October  1963,  and  1962 
supplement. 

In  the  next  7  years  the  clvUlan  labor  force 
Is  estimated  to  expand  by  about  10  mllUon, 
or  twice  as  much  as  In  the  past  7  years. 
How  win  those  millions  of  new  entrants  find 
Jobs  while  the  present  Imbalance  between 
productivity  and  wage  rates  continues? 

It  has  occasionally  been  suggested  to  cure 
unemployment  (and  accelerate  economic 
growth)  by  sharply  booetlng  wage  rates  and 
particularly  minimum  wages.  This  Is  11^ 
telling  a  merchant  that  he  ought  to  double 
the  price  of  goods  which  he  has  been  iinable 
to  sell.  Instead  of  not  selling  them  at  $1 
he  will  then  not  seU  them  at  $2.  Are  work- 
ers who  cannot  find  a  Job  at  11.50  likely  to 
Improve  their  chances  by  having  their  wage 
rate  lifted  to  »a  or  $2.50?  This  will  push  up 
prices  and  make  more  people  unemployable. 
If  raising  wages  were  an  effecUve  method  to 
stimulate  rapid  economic  growth  and  em- 
ployment, why  dont  we  double  them?    Why 

dont  some  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 

where  wages  are  truly  low— lift  themselves 
by  their  bootstraps  by  boosting  wage  rates? 

To  raise  wages,  in  our  present  sltuaUon, 
to  a  substanUally  higher  level  would  aug- 
ment the  purchasing  power  of  workers  able 
to  keep  their  Jobs  and  add  to  their  effective 
consiuner  demand.  But  it  would  also  make 
the  competitive  standing  and  profit  picture 
of  our  industries  more  difficult,  tend  to 
channel  orders  and  capital  flow  abroad,  and 
further  restrict  the  range  of  Jobseekers  with 
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a  reasonable  chance  to  be  hired  at  prevailing 
wage  rate*.  It  could  turn  out  to  be  the  meet 
effective  method  of  widening  the  ranks  of 
the  involuntarily  idle. 

Some  regard  It  as  a  mere  coincidence  that 
in  the  United  States,  where  workers  enjoy 
by  far  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  also  Is  much 
higher  than  In  other  industrial  countries. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  remarked 
In  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 
January  1962.  that  "the  poet-Korean  years 
were  marked  by  the  coincidence  of  relatively 
large  wage  Increases  with  declines  In  Indus- 
try employment." 

Further  analysis  could  produce  more  cases 
of  such  'coincidence."  It  U  likely  that  there 
Is  a  causal  relationship  between  wages  that 
rise  faster  than  productivity  and  an  economy 
which  Is  unable  to  employ  all  workers  who 
are  available  at  those  rates. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  once  explained  this 
relationship : 

"As  has  been  stated,  the  curve  of  the  di- 
minishing Increments  attributable  to  labor 
seems  to  be  so  elastic  that  If  wages  are 
pushed  up  above  marginal  productivity 
there  Is  a  tendency  for  the  employed  work- 
ers to  be  laid  off  at  approximately  three  times 
the  rate  at  which  wages  are  Increased. 
Labor  under  the  capitalistic  system,  there- 
fore, tends  In  the  long  run  to  lose  appre- 
ciably more  through  diminished  employment 
when  It  raises  its  wages  above  marginal 
productivity  than  it  gains  from  the  higher 
rate  per  hour  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  em- 
ployed. The  converse  of  this  is  that  when 
wages  are  thus  above  the  margin,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wage  rate  wUl  help  Ubor  as  a 
whole  and  increase  the  total  amount  paid 
out  In  wages  by  causing  appreciably  larger 
Increases  in  the  numbers  employed  and 
hence  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment." •• 

An  effecUve  way  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  and  combat  unemployment  would  be 
not  to  raise  wages  in  keeping  with  (or  more 
than)  advances  in  productivity  but  to  keep 
wages  stable  and  let  prices  fall.  ThU  would 
improve  our  international  competlUve  stand- 
ing and  boost  the  purchasing  power  of  per- 
sons whose  Income  does  not  rise  at  the  same 
rate  as  wages  established  by  collective  bar- 
gaining or  minimum  wages  set  by  legislaUon. 
American  practice  in  the  postwar  period 
has  favc»-ed  continuous  rounds  of  wage 
boosts.  The  1962  Economic  Report  receded 
the  average  annual  Increase  in  output  per 
man-hour  in  private  nonagricultural  indus- 
tries dxirlng  the  postwar  period  (1947  to 
1961)  at  2.9  percent,  the  corresponding  boosts 
in  hourly  compensation  at  5.1  percent.  Much 
of  the  steeper  increase  in  wage  rates  was. 
of  course,  expressed  in  and  consumed  by  the 
resulting  price  rises.  But  part  of  It  benefited 
some  of  the  workers — those  who  were  able 
to  hold  on  to  their  Jobs. 

Another  part  of  the  wage  increases  came 
out  of  profits.  Under  the  pressure  of  grow- 
ing competition  from  home  and  abroad  and 
under  Government  influence,  companies  were 
reluctant  to  raise  prices  and  absorbed  part 
of  the  higher  costs.  This  explains  the  oft- 
mentioned  fact  that  prices  have  been  rising 
at  a  slow  rate,  approximately  1.5  percent  per 
annum,  for  the  past  10  years.  In  fact  whole- 
sale prices  have  remained  perfectly  stable 
foe  the  past  5  years.  This  found  its  expres- 
sion In  a  shrinkage  of  profits.  Corporate  net 
profits  declined  as  a  percentage  of  sales  from 
5.3  percent  In  1950  to  3.7  percent  In  1956. 
and  have  ranged  from  2.8  percent  to  3  per- 


cent m  the  past  3  years.    As  a  percentage  of 
national  Income  they  averaged: 

Percent 
of  national 

income 

1948-52 7  7 

1953-67- JO 

1958-82- 1 54 

1963   (ist  half) "ll""lll  6.6 

The  profit  squeeze  made  companies  In- 
creasingly cost  conscious.  In  an  attempt  to 
economlee  they  kept  hiring  at  a  minimum 
and  became  more  selective  In  regard  to  skills 
and  qualifications  of  new  workers.  ThU  is 
not  likely  to  be  changed  until  the  wage- 
price  structure  and  lower  corporate  tax  rates 
enable  companies  again  to  earn  adequate 
profits. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall  a 
pertinent  statement  by  John  Maynard 
Keynes : 

"Unemployment,  I  must  repeat,  exists  be- 
cause employers  have  been  deprived  of  profit. 
The  loss  of  profit  may  be  due  to  all  sorts  of 
causes.  But.  short  of  going  over  to  com- 
munism, there  Is  no  possible  means  of  curing 
unemployment  except  by  restoring  to  em- 
ployers a  proper  margin  of  profit."  »• 

Summary 

The  proposed  cuts  in  personal  income  tax 
rates  will  be  of  material  help  to  most  tax- 
payers and  spur  the  economy.  They  will  ease 
some  near-conflscatory  rates  to  lower,  if  still 
exorbitant,  levels,  and  effecUvely  reduce  the 
liability  of  persons  In  low-Income  brackets. 
But  a  tex  cut  which  makes  our  tax  struc- 
ture more  progressive  by  allocating  the  rel- 
aUvely  greatest  benefits  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  and  gives  little  relief  from  the 
corporate  income  tax,  is  not  likely  to  provide 
maximum  stimulation  to  economic  growth. 
It  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
Jobs,  but  I  doubt  that  tax  reduction  can 
make  a  major  Impact  on  our  present  type  of 
unemployment  whlc^  is  caused  by  an  im- 
balance between  the  £ype  of  available  Job 
openings,  certain  traits  of  part  of  the  labor 
force,  prevailing  wage  rates  and  profits. 

The  rate  of  economic  growth  could  be 
more  effectively  stepped  up  by  giving  greater 
relief  to  the  sectors  which  have  lagged  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  economy,  particularly 
behind  private  consumption  and  government 
spending,  namely  business  profiu,  and  capi- 
tal  formation,  and  by  Increasing  Incentives 
for  effort  and  enterprise.  Government 
should  not  hold  a  majority  interest  in  any- 
body's income  and  the  top  rate  of  the  per- 
sonal  income  tax  should  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent. The  medium  bracket  rates  would  not 
be  given  sufficient  relief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8363.  I  believe  that  they 
ought  to  be  lowered  by  at  least  one-fourth 
from  their  present  levels.  The  corporate  tax 
rate  should  be  gradually  cut  to  about  40 
percent  and  depreciation  allowances  further 
liberalized. 

n.    SHOULD     RATE     CUTS     BE     UNKED     WFTH     TAX 
KEFOHM? 

In  the  lively  tax  debates  of  recent  years 
the  term  "tax  reform"  has  acquired  a  specific 
and  somewhat  restricted  meaning:  a  broad- 
ening of  the  tax  base  through  a  reduction  of 
exclusions,  exemptions,  deductions,  or  credits. 
The  principle  of  that  type  of  tex  reform  is 
almost  noncontroverslal :  everybody  agrees 
that  a  broad  tax  base  with  low  rates  is  pref- 
erable to  a  narrow  base  with  high  rates.  But 
there  is  probably  no  more  controversial  sub- 
ject in  the  tax  field  than  the  question  which 
of    the    various    provisions    freeing    ccrtein 


»  Paui.  Dougias,  "ControUIng  Depressions," 
Chicago,  Norton.  1935,  p.  221. 


=»John  Maynard  Keynes.  "Essays  in  Per- 
suasion."  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.. 
1932.  p.  275. 
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types  of  income  from  the  tax  ought  to  be 
narrowed  or  eliminated.  As  a  result,  very 
few  of  the  much  telked-about  reforms  have 
ever  come  close  to  enactment. 

The  most  frequently  heard  assertion  In 
this  debate  which  retu^hed  its  climax  in  the 
second  half  ot  the  1960'8  was  that  Congress 
by  Intent  or  oversight  had  permitted  hun- 
dreds of  "loopholes"  to  slip  Into  our  tax  laws. 
Those  escape  hatches,  it  was  said,  enable 
the  rich  to  avoid  much  or  most  of  their  tax 
llabllily  while  low-Income  persons,  particu- 
larly wage  earners  who  have  their  income 
taxes  withheld,  are  subject  to  the  full  Impact 
of  the  nominal  rates  of  the  law.  One  tax 
expert  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  1969  that  "our  tex  law  Is  riddled 
by  the  benefits  that  are  given  to  the  wealthy, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  benefits  that  are 
given  to  the  average  man  are  negligible."  *^ 
That  charge  has  a  strong  emotional  appeal 
but  Is  contrary  to  the  facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  personal  income  tax 
reaches  less  than  half  of  all  inoc«ne.  The 
percentage  of  personal  income  which  appears 
as  "taxable"  on  Federal  Income  tax  returns 
equaled  only  43  percent  in  1900,  up  from 
37  percent  in  1960  and  81  percent  in  1945. 
Available  stetlstlcs  do  not  permit  us  to  com- 
pare personal  Income  with  taxaMe  income 
by  income  brackete.  But  we  can  relate  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  to  taxable  income.  Such 
a  comparison,  as  shown  In  table  vni,  reveals 
a  steeply  progressive  scale:  26  percent  of  the 
income  of  persons  making  less  than  $3,000 
Is  taxable;  then  the  percentage  rises  ^arply, 
eqxials  58  percent  in  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
bracket  and  reaches  80  percent  between  $26,- 
000  and  $100,000  Income.  At  $100,000  and 
over  It  equals  78  percent. 

Table  vm. — Taxnble  income  as  a  percentage 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  I960 

Income  class,  adjusted  gross 

Income:  Percent 

AU 64 

Under  $3.000 26 

$3,000  to  $6.000 42 

$5,000  to  $7.000 49 

$7,000  to  $10.000 58 

$10,000   to  $15.000 67 

$16,000   to  $25.000 _  74 

$25,000   to  $100.000 80 

$100,000  and  over 78 

Botiroe:  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  "Statistics  of  Income. 
I960:  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  for 
1960,  1962." 


A  comparison  by  brackets  between  per- 
sonal income  according  to  concepto  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  taxable  in- 
come according  to  tax  returns,  would,  if  it 
were  statistically  possible,  tmdoubtedly 
reveal  an  even  steeper  progression  than  ap- 
pears In  table  vm.^  The  fact  Is  that  most 
of  the  Income  in  the  higher  bracketa  is 
subject  to  the  Federal  Income  tax  and  much 
or  most  of  the  Income  In  the  low  bracketa 
Is  not. 

Most  of  the  $228  billion  personal  income 
not  subject  to  Federal  taxation — the  dlffer- 


» "Tax  Revision  Compendium,"  Papers 
submitted  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  HJl.  1969.  vol.  1.  p.  688. 

*■  Most  of  the  items  which  are  cotmted  as 
personal  Income  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce but  not  Included  in  adjusted  gross 
Income  accrue  to  low-Income  persons,  e.g. 
social  security,  public  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  paymenta,  income  in 
kind,  imputed  income,  etc.  Capital  gains, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  Included  at  50  percent 
In  adjusted  gross  income  but  not  regarded 
as  personal  income  and  are  wholly  excluded 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce;  see  table 
IX. 


ence  between  personal  income  and  taxable 
income — accrued  to  the  benefit  of  persons 
In  the  lower  brackets,  as  is  evident  from 
table  IX. 

Tablx  IX. — Taxable  and  nontaxable  personal 
income  in  1960 


BUlkB 
dollars 

Percent 

Taxable  income 

17$ 
238 

4S 

NoDt.axabIe  income 

67 

All  personal  Income 

401 
228 

100 

Nontaxable  Income 

100 

Social  welfare  payments 

28 

10 

7 

11 
4 
2 

2 

5 

Kxempt  labor  income  (employee 
welfare  plans,  etc.) 

Computea   rent  on  owner-occa- 
pied  homes 

Other     imputed      (nonreoeived) 
income 

Income  In  kind 

Exempt  military  pay 

Property    tncome    o(    noaproflt 
organuationa . 

Other 

Total • 

70 

Items  which  are  taxable,  although  not 
income: 

« 
9 
S 

Contributions  to  social  insurance.. 
Other 

-18 

Personal  exemptions 

52 
98 
S3 
12 
33 

23 
43 

Itemized  deductions 

14 

Standard  deductions 

$ 

Nonreportcd  income „. 

14 

Source:  Computed  from  "The  Tax  Base  for  Individual 
Incomes,"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  May  1063,  and 
IRS  Statistics  ol  Income,  1960. 

Personal  exemptions,  social  welfare  pay- 
menta. standard  deductions  and  imputed 
Income  account  for  dose  to  three-fourths 
of  the  difference  between  personal  income 
and  taxable  income.  Unreported  income  is 
estimated  at  $33  billion  (of  which  more  than 
$5  billion  may  be  disclosed  in  the  audit  proc- 
ess) and  itemized  deductions  amounted  to 
$33  billion.  Itemized  deductions  have  fig- 
tired  prominently  in  the  debate  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  income  taxes  for  wealthy 
persons.  However,  table  X  shows  that  de- 
ductions were  relatively  larger  in  the  low 
bracketa. 

Tablm  X. — Itemized  deductions  claimed  on 
1960  penonal  income  tax  returns  as  a  per-- 
centage  of  adjusted  gross  income  (AGl) 

Income  class,  adjusted  gross  Income :    Percent 

All— - 18.  7 

Under  $3,000 24.1 

$3,000  to  $5.000 21.7 

$5,000  to  $7,000-_ 20.  1 

$7,000  to  $10.000 18.9 

$10,000  to  $16,000 17.4 

$15,000  to  $25.000 16.  9 

$25,000  to  $100,000 16.  0 

$100,000  and  ovw._ __  20.  4 

Soxirce:  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  "Statistics  of  Income, 
1960;  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  for 
1960.  1962." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  much  "adjusted 
gross  income"  in  the  top  bracketa  is  not  taxed 
at  the  nominal  rates  of  the  personal  inoome 
tax.  If  it  were,  our  economy  would  have 
fallen  into  stagnation  long  ago.  Capital 
gains  are  the  major  reason  for  the  difference 
between  nominal  and  actual  tax  rates  at  high 
Income  levels  and  account  for  close  to  two- 
thirds  of  total  reallBed  Inoome  in  the  top 
bracketa.  An  attempt  to  tax  capital  gains 
at  regtilar  rates  would  sharply  restrict  capi- 
tal mobility,  freeae  investmenta  with  unreal- 
ised gains,  and  might  result  in  less  revenue. 


Most  of  the  donands  to  "dose  the  kx^- 
holes"  have  ignored  the  big  nontaxable  items 
of  personal  income  and  focused  attention  on 
relatively  small  Items.  Had  the  proposals 
been  enacted  they  would  have  broadened  the 
tax  base  by  little  and  not  added  significant 
sums  to  revenue.  But  those  revisions  would 
have  made  the  Income  tex  more  progressive. 
To  redistribute  Income  more  drastically,  rath- 
er than  to  broaden  the  tax  base,  seems  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  "close  the  loop- 
holes" drive. 

The  late  Senator  RobCTt  S.  Kerr  wrote  In 
an  article  in  Look  magazine,  March  18,  1962 : 

"One  of  our  most  i>er8lstent  national  myths 
Is  that  UJ3.  tax  laws  include  provisions  that 
favor  small  groups  of  people  and  permit 
them   to  escape  paying  their  fair  share  of 

taxes.     The  statement  is  frequently  made 

by  some  professors,  editors,  economlsta,  au- 
thors, radio  and  TV  commentators,  and  even 
a  few  politicians — that  if  Congress  would 
close  'loopholes.'  substantial  reduction  in 
income  taxes  could  be  made.  After  serving 
on  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate for  over  12  years,  I  have  oome  to  the 
oonclusion  that  the  word  'loophcde'  is  loosely 
used  to  apply  to  some  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  that  some  industry, 
group  of  persons,  or  individual  does  not  like, 
regardless  of  Ite  merita." 

Little  revenue  would  be  added  by  elim- 
inating the  most  frequently  mentioned  loop- 
holes. Several  years  ago,  I  concluded  that 
"substantial  reductions  in  tax  rates  through 
the  closing  of  'loopholes'  Is  not  a  hope  but 
a  mirage."  *» 

Simplification  of  our  tax  laws  is.  of  course, 
highly  desirable.  But  H  is  unllksly  to  bap- 
pen  as  long  as  taxes  are  as  heavy  as  they 
now  are.  Theoretically,  we  could  repeal  all 
exclusions,  exemptions,  deductions,  credita 
and  other  differentials  and  collect  as  much 
revenue  from  a  comprehensive  income  tax 
with  a  fiat  rate  of  10  percent  as  we  do  now 
with  rates  ranging  from  20  percent  to  91  per- 
cent.    But  this  Is  politically  Impossible. 

That  a  tax  statute  as  intricate  as  ovu-  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  contains  some  inequi- 
ties is  virtually  inevitable.  As  they  are  found 
and  recognized  as  flaws  they  should  be  cor- 
rected. This  is  why  tex  reform  must  be  a 
continuous  process  rather  than  a  one-shot 
proposition.       . 

The  President  recommended  certain  re- 
visions in  his  1961  tax  message  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  place  a  oomprehen- 
slve  tax  reform  program  before  the  succeed- 
ing session  oS.  Congress. 

Most  of  the  changes  which  the  President 
recommended  In  his  1963  tax  message  were 
not  of  a  major  character  except  the  plan  to 
place  a  6-percent  floor  under  itemized  deduc- 
tions. This  would  have  sharply  curtailed  the 
use  of  deductions  and  adversely  affected 
donations  to  many  worthy  causes.  When 
108  out  of  104  witnesses  testifled  against  It, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
quickly  killed  the  proposal. 

The  President  subsequently  explained  why 
he  refrained  from  advocating  more  extensive 
tax  reform  at  this  time.  He  felt  that  the  cut 
in  tax  rates — which  he  called  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  economic  legislation  in  15 
years — should  not  be  Jeopardized  or  delayed 
by  Injecting  highly  controversial  issues 
which  faced  a  doubtful  reception  by  Con- 
gress. Several  major  organizations,  of  labor 
and  of  management,  also  have  suggested  that 
pending  desired  structural  changes  were  of 
secondary  importance  (and  some  of  ques- 
tionable merit) .  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  prompt  action  on  rate  re- 
ductions. 


» Roger  A.  Freeman.  "Taxes  for  the 
Schools,"  Washington,  the  Institute  for  So- 
cial Science  Research,  1960.  p.  90. 
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A  ■ub«tantlal  majority  of  tho«e  who  have 
participated  In  this  debate  exprewed  their 
belief  that  the  most  urgently  needed  tax  re- 
form la  a  lowering  of  otir  exorbitant  Income 
tax  rates  and  that  other  desired  changes 
should  wait  their  turn.  I  agree  with  this 
proposition.  WhUe  there  are  many  provt- 
slona  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  and 
amended.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  tied  In  with  rate  reduction.  A  structural 
revision  which  cannot  find  approval  on  its 
own  merits  without  a  "sweetener,"  may  not 
necessarily  be  an  Improvement.  I  question 
whether  It  Is  good  procedure  to  gain  through 
simultaneous  rate  cuts  the  consent  of  a 
majority  for  the  placmg  of  heavier  taxes  on 
a  vote-weak  minority. 

H.R.  8363  contains  several  structural 
changes  with  relatively  small  revenue  con- 
sequences. Some  of  them,  and  I  mention 
particularly  the  sick  pay  exclusion,  casxutlty 
loss  deduction,  and  moving  expenses,  are  de- 
sirable. 

Four  changes  In  HJl.  83Q3  are  more  sub- 
stantial. The  elimination  of  gasoline,  alco- 
hol, tobcwco  and  certain  other  minor  State 
and  local  taxes  as  deductible  Items  serves 
to  broaden  the  tax  base.  It  also  makes  It 
somewhat  harder  for  States  and  localities  to 
finance  their  own  highway  construction  and 
other  activities,  and  establishes  a  question- 
able precedent. 

To  reduce  from  60  to  40  the  percentage  of 
capital  galna  on  items  held  more  than  a 
years  which  are  Includible  In  income  as  a 
desirable  change.  A  reduction  to  30  per- 
cent, as  proposed  by  the  President,  would 
have  been  even  better. 

Is  it  good  public  policy  to  free  1.5  million 
taxpayers  from  all  tax  liability  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  standard  deduction? 
What  effect  will  that  have  on  their  Interest 
in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government 
and  on  their  attitude  toward  expansion  of 
benefits  In  whoee  financing  they  do  not 
share? 

The    purpose    of    permitting    deductions 
from  adjusted  gross  Income  U  to  give  due 
consideration  to  relatively   heavier  burdens 
or  to  recognize  donaUons  to  worthy  causes 
A  modest  standard  deduction  is  Justified  for 
administrative     convenience.     But     to     ex- 
pand  that  privilege,  regardless   of   burdens 
actually  Ixjrne,  opens  a   loophole   and  nar- 
rows the  tax  base  for  no  legitimate  reason 
To  repeal  the  dividend  credit  would  prove 
detrimental  to  economic  growth.     The  credit 
was  established  In  1954  to  encotirage  equity 
Investment  and  to  give  at  least  a  token  rec- 
ognition   to   the   fact   that   not   all   of   the 
corporate    proflta    tax    Is    shifted    to    con- 
sumers, and   that  some  part  of  it  Is  borne 
by  stockholders  and  taxed  twice.     The  credit 
ought  to  be  raised  to  10  percent.     The  Treas- 
ury s  argument  In  favor  of  repeal  «  can  be 
reduced    to    the    aim    of    making    the    tax 
structure  more  steeply  progressive. 
Summary 
The  most  urgently  needed  tax  reform  U  a 
reduction  of  personal  and  corporate  Income 
tax    rates.     Other   tax    revisions   should    be 
acted  upon  In  due  course  and  separately. 

Some  of  the  structural  changes  In  HJl. 
8363  are  desirable  Improvementa.  I  believe 
however,  that  the  creation  of  a  minimum' 
standard  deduction  and  repeal  of  the  divi- 
dend credit  are  detrimental  and  ought  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 


November  14 


Ul.    SHOtJLO     A     TAX     CUT     BE     ACCOMPANIED     BT 
KSSTKAIMTS    OK    SPENDING? 

The  House  debate  on  H.R.  8363  turned 
almost  exclusively  on  whether  Congress  was 
Justified  m  cutting  taxes  at  a  time  of  rising 
expenditures  and  big  deficlta.  There  was  to 
be  sure,  concern  over  some  of  the  substantive 
provUlons  of  the  blU,  but  lack  of  opportu- 

=•  Presidents  1963  tax  message,  hearings, 
op.  clt..  pp.  246  ff.  * 


nlty  to  amend  It  under  the  closed  rule 
focused  most  attention  on  the  merita  of  an 
action  which,  at  least  Initially,  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  size  of  budgetary 
deficlta  and  of  the  national  debt.  This  fairly 
refiected  the  uneasy  feeling-  among  broad 
sections  of  the  American  public  which  was 
weU  sununed  up  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  22,  1963,  by  John  D.  Morris: 

•Despite  the  heaviest  tax  burden  In  his- 
tory, the  average  voter  today  seems  to  be  less 
interested  in  getting  some  relief  from  it  than 
In  balancing  the  Federal  budget." 

The  resulta  of  several  Gallup  polU  were 
confirmed  by  dozens  of  polls  which  Memben 
of  Congress  conducted  in  their  own  con- 
stituencies: about  three-fourths  of  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  a  tax  cut 
which  would  boost  the  deficit  and  the  na- 
tional debt.  They  may  be  less  sophisticated 
than  some  of  our  governmental  economists 
but  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  we  can 
create  lasting  prosperity  by  spending  beyond 
Income  and  providing  the  necessary  money 
by  printing  It. 

Do  btidgetary  deficits  create  lasting 
prosperity  T 
A  contracycllcal  policy  of  "leaning  against 
the  wind,"  and  of  balancing  the  budget  not 
annually  but  over  the  business  cycle,  has 
become  widely  accepted,  not  only  by  econ- 
omlsta  but.  as  several  polls  have  shown 
also  among  the  general  public.  But  what  is 
proposed  here  U  something  much  more 
ambitious:  to  raise  through  planned  sizable 
deficlta  the  prevailing  rata  of  economic 
growth. 

The  American  economy  is  not  now  In  a 
recession  and  has  not  been  In  one  for  some 
time.  It  Is  on  the  whole  prosperous  and 
gives  no  indication  of  an  Imminent  or  im- 
pending downturn.  GNP  is  continuing  to 
expand  at  least  at  Ito  long-range  historical 
rata. 

Of  ootirse.  everybody  would  be  happy  if 
national  income  grew  more  rapidly.  Would 
a  planned  budget  deficit  in  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  produce  a  lasting  Increase  In  the  rata 
of  economic  progress  and  lead  to  rUlng  Gov- 
ernment revenues  and  balanced  budgeta  sev- 
eral years  hence,  as  the  President  promised? 
Or  shall  we  be  told  2  or  6  years  hence  that 
the  rata  of  growth  still  Is  not  high  enough, 
or  the  rata  of  unemployment  not  low 
enough,  to  permit  our  budget  makers  to  keep 
expenditures  within  revenues? 

The  President  warned  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Reduction  last  September: 
"If  this  program  Isn't  successful,  then  other 
means  must  be  suggested."  He  and  hU  ad- 
visers have  left  no  doubt  but  that  they  re- 
gard a  tax  cut  as  an  alternative  to  sharply 
Increased  Government  spending.  The  pri- 
vate economy  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
grow  more  rapidly  with  a  reduced  tax  bur- 
den, before  enlarged  spending  Is  resorted  to. 
The  President  and  his  economic  advisers 
maintain  that  a  restraint  on  spending  would 
nullify  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  tax  cut 
The  latter  would  boost  aggregate  demand 
but  lower  spending  would  reduce  It.  The  as- 
sumption behind  this  belief  Is  that  the  drag 
on  the  economy  U  not  caused  by  our  lop- 
sided and  excessive  tax  structure  but  by  the 
fact  that  budgetary  deficlta  have  not  been 
big  enough.  This  was  clearly  Indicated  by 
John  P.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who  told  his  audience  at 
Notre  Dame  University  on  September  11 
1963.  that  taxes  "had  gotten  too  high  rela- 
tive to  Government  expenditures." 

A  statement  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration "s  proposals,  signed  by  about  400  econ- 
omists, suggested  that  the  economy  might 
be  spurred  to  faster  growth  "by  reducing  tax 
revenues,  by  Increasing  government  expendi- 
tures, or  by  some  combination  of  the  two."-^ 


The  proposition  that  what  this  country 
needs  is  bigger  deficlta  now.  if  it  la  to  have 
balanced  budgeu  later  on.  suggesta,  as 
George  J.  Stlgler  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
remarked,  that  "the  way  to  avoid  a  huge 
deficit  is  to  seek  a  large  one." 

The  theory  that  large  deficlta  raise  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  or  lift  employment 
to  sustained  higher  leveU  has  never  been 
proven.  Federal  outlays  in  the  fiscal  years 
1933-34  through  1938^8  were  twice  as  large 
as  In  the  preceding  6  years  with  virtually 
aU  of  the  additional  funds  deficit-financed. 
But  unemployment  declined  only  from  an 
average  of  12.4  to  9i>  million,  which  still 
left  1  of  every  6  workers  unemployed.  The 
Federal  deficlta  of  the  mid- 19308  were.  In 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  economy,  equiva- 
lent to  a  present  annual  deficit  of  920  to 
•25  billion.  If  a  red  balance  of  that  magni- 
tude for  several  successive  years  does  not 
bring  back  full  employment  and  prosperity 
how  big  an  annual  deficit  would  we  need, 
and  for  how  long,  to  have  the  desired 
Impact? 

Federal  cash  transacUons  In  the  dozen 
years  1946  through  1957  yielded  an  aggregate 
surplus  of  $11  billion,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  averaged  4  2  percent.  In  the 
succeeding  5  years,  from  1968  through  1962. 
the  Federal  Government  ran  a  net  cash 
deficit  of  $24  billion,  and  unemployment 
averaged  6  percent.  The  President  proposed 
in  January  1963  an  aggregate  cash  deficit  of 
•  186  billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1964,  but  thU  U  unlikely  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  the  level  that  prevailed  prior  to 
1967.«  F         ^ 

Last  February.  George  Terborgh.  research 
director  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucta  Institute,  presented  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic   Committee    a    quarterly    analysis    of 
Government  deficlta   and   economic   growth 
rates   In    the   postwar   period."      it   showed 
a  slightly  positive  correlation  between  budget 
surpluses  and  rising  GNP  (+0.39)  when  re- 
lated  to  simultaneous  economic   data,   and 
virtual  zero  correlation    (-0.04)    with  a  6- 
month  lag  between  budget  and  GNP  figures. 
There  has  been  much  comment  on  a  study 
by  Andrew  H.  Gantt  according  to  which  the 
United   States    Incurred    fewer    and   smaller 
budget  deficlta  In  the  1960's  than  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  Germany."    Subsequent  re- 
search by  Michael  E.  Levy  generally  confirmed 
Gantt'B  findings  but  did  "not  Indicate  any 
systematic  relationship  between  budget  defi- 
clta and   growth"   in   a   comparison   of   the 
United   States   and   six   Etiropean   countries. 
The  study  "does  not  support  current  argu- 
menta  which  Imply  that  larger  deficlta — or 
low-saving  budget  structures— as  such,   are 
bound  to  result,  almost  automatically,  in  ac- 
celerated economic  growth  over  the  years  "  =• 
Another  comparative  analytical  study  of  the 
United  States  and  several  other  countries  by 
Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel  suggested  that  economic 
growth   was  more   likely   to  be  spurred    by 
monetary  expansion  than  by  larger  deficlta.'" 
It  Is  well  known  that  some  of  the  experta 
which   the  U.S.   Government  dispatched   to 


^  Dally    Congressional    Record.    Sept     30 
1963,  p.  A6118. 


"According  to  more  recent  estimates  the 
deficit  may  actually  be  somewhat  smaller; 
but  this  Is  Immaterial  to  the  basic  argu- 
ment over  the  growth-creating  effect  of 
deficlta. 

="  "January  1963  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,"  hearings   before   the  Joint   Eco- 
nomic Committee,  88th  Cong..  1st  sess    1963 
pt.  2.  p.  773  ff.  '  ' 

=»  "Central  Governmenta:  Cash  Deficits  and 
Surpluses,"  the  Review  of  Economics  and 
Statistics.  February  1963. 

^Michael  E.  Levy.  "Fiscal  Policy.  Cycles 
and  Growth."  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  1963.  pp.  51,  56. 

"""Relative  Economic  Growth  Rates  and 
Fiscal  Monetary  Policies,"  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy.  April  1963. 
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West  Germany  after  World  War  11  advocated 
enlarged  public  spending  and  deficit  financ- 
ing as  means  to  achieve  prosperity  but  that 
the  German  Government  disregarded  their 
advice.  In  a  recent  Illuminating  book,  "Fis- 
cal Policy  for  Growth  Without  Inflation: 
The  German  Experiment,"  Frederick  O.  Reuss 
demonstrated  how  the  German  Govern- 
ment's conservative  budget  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  spectacular  economic  growth .» 
The  proof  Is  yet  lacking  whether  a  deficit 
policy  Improves  a  country's  economy  or 
whether  It  only  helps  temporarily  to  cover 
up  an  underlying  Imbalance  or  deficiency. 

Does    public    spending    reduce    unemploy- 
ment?    Thip  example  of  public  u>orks 

It  may  well  be  said  that  such  historical 
comparisons  and  analyses  are  Interesting 
enough  but  cannot  disprove  an  obvious 
fact:  Government  can,  by  spending  sub- 
stantial sums  which  were  not  collected  by 
taxation  but  created  through  the  central 
banking  system,  place  large  numbers  of  Job- 
less workers  on  Ita  payroll  or  have  them 
employed  by  giving  contracta  to  private  In- 
dustry. The  most  frequently  cited  example 
of  putting  Idle  men  to  work  Is  public  worlu 
expansion.  An  enlarged  public  works  pro- 
gram was  approved  In  1962,  and  additional 
authorizations  are  now  under  consideration 
in  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $1  billion  In 
new  public  funds  could  put  100,000  addi- 
tional men  to  work  on  construction.*' 
Would  this  be  a  net  addition  to  employment 
or  could  the  award  of  •!  billion  In  Govern- 
ment contracta  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
prices,  private  demand  and  other  employ- 
ment? 

Construction  prices  have  been  rising  much 
faster  than  other  prices  for  as  far  as  our 
statistics  go  back  (to  1915).  Taking  1915  as 
100.  prices  and  wages  stood  In  mld-1963  as 
follows: 

Wholesale   prices 263 

Consumer  prices 302 

Construction    prices 539 

Building    materials 465 

Building  trade  union  hourly  wages 856 

Source:  Construction  Review,  September 
1963  and  Statistical  Supplement. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Union  Wages 
and  Hours,  Building  Trades,  1962. 

Economic  Indicators.  October  1963. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States.   1960  " 

Construction  wages  and  prices  continued 
to  rise  more  rapidly  than  other  wages  and 
prices  right  through  the  period  of  heavy 
unemployment  since  1957.  The  offering  of 
huge  Government  construction  awards  would 
have  an  Impact  on  wage  negotiations,  lead  to 
steeper  boosta  In  contract  renewals  and  re- 
sult In  still  higher  construction  prices. 

A  one-family  house  now  costs  5.4  times  as 
much  as  an  equivalent  house  would  have  cost 
50  years  ago.  while  other  prices,  wholesale  or 
retail,  multiplied  only  2.6  times  or  3  times 
respectively.  Obviously,  many  more  houses 
could  be  sold  if  construction  prices  had  risen 
only  in  proportion  to  other  prices  and  If  a 
modest  residence  would  now  cost  $8,000  in- 


"  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  Reuss  also 
showed  what  happened  when  the  German 
Government  abandoned  the  steeply  progres- 
sive tax  structure  which  the  Allied  Control 
Council  had  Imposed  In  1946,  and  sharply 
reduced  progression  In  the  Income  tax  while 
increasingly  relying  on  consumption  taxes: 
The  economy  boomed  and  Government  rev- 
enues Increased. 

"  This  does  not  consider  the  so-called  sec- 
ondary (offsite)  employment,  nor  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  need  would  be  for  skilled 
workers  and  technicians  rather  than  for 
semiskilled  workers  and  laborers  who  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. 


stead  of  $15,000.  Large  numbers  of  low- 
income  earners  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
housing  market  and  remain  In  substandard 
dwellings. 

In  other  words,  a  large  public  works  pro- 
gram, while  directly  employing  additional 
workers,  would  tend  to  push  prices  up  even 
faster  and  to  eliminate  more  marginal  would- 
be  buyers  from  the  housing  market.  It 
would  depress  private  demand,  and  In  the 
end,  might  lead  to  less  aggregate  employ- 
ment In  construction. 

Do  budgetary  deficits  lead  to  infiation? 

The  widespread  aversion  to  governmental 
deficit  spending  Is  related  to  one  common 
fear:  that  It  would  lead  to  Infiation.  Few  can 
forget  that  the  dollar  lost  half  Ita  value  be- 
tween the  mld-1930's  and  the  early  1950's. 

Opponente  to  spending  restraint  reply  that 
prices  have  been  rising  very  slowly  over  the 
past  10  years  in  spite  of  sizable  deficlta. 
Consumer  prices  increased  an  average  of  only 
1.5  percent  per  annum  and  wholesale  prices 
have  remained  stable  for  the  past  6  years. 
This  does  not  suggest  an  automatic  or  in- 
evitable correlation  between  deficlta  and 
prices.  Moreover,  we  are  told,  there  Is  no 
likelihood  of  Inflation  as  long  as  we  have 
sizable  unemployment  and  unused  produc- 
tive capacity. 

But  unemployment,  though  substantial,  Is 
not  uniform  across  the  board.  It  Is  con- 
centrated at  lower  levels  of  skill.  Added  de- 
mand may  not  provide  many  new  jobs  for 
laborers  or  miners  but  would  strengthen  the 
bargaining  power  of  employed  workers  and 
also  lead  to  more  overtime  and  more  moon- 
lighting. 

The  upward  trend  In  wages  continued 
through  the  period  of  heavy  unemployment. 
Prices  rose  only  moderately  because  com- 
panies managed  to  cut  costs — i.e.  did  less 
hiring — and  narrowed  proflta,  which  in  turn 
affected  Investment. 

If  deficit  financing  were  an  effective 
method  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and 
reduce  tmemployment,  few  countries  would 
have  a  serious  problem.  All  their  govern- 
menta would  need  to  do  is  to  run  the  print- 
ing press  and  spend  more  than  they  take  In. 
In  fact,  several  dozens  of  countries  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Latin  America,  In  various  stages 
of  economic  development,  have  done  exactly 
that  time  and  again  over  the  past  1,(X)0 
years — almost  always  with  catastrophic  re- 
sulta. 

Such  comparisons,  we  are  told,  are  Irrele- 
vant because  we  are  not  faced  with  runaway 
Inflation.  A  moderate  and  gradual  expan- 
sion of  public  demand  Is  not  likely  to  boost 
annual  price  rises  by  much  mm-e  than  the 
1.5  percent  per  annum  which  we  have  ex- 
p>erlenced  for  the  past  10  years.  This  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  accelerated  growth. 

But  a  continued  upwEird  trend  In  prices 
of  1.6  percent  per  annum  Is  not  quite  as^ 
harmless  as  it  may  appear.  It  means  an  In-C^ 
crease  of  60  percent  In  27  years.  It  may  A^ 
cause  mortgage  money  to  cost  6  percent  per 
annum  Instead  of  4.5  percent.  So  the  In- 
terest cost  of  buying  a  home — a  large  share 
of  the  total  cost — will  be  one- third  higher. 
It  keeps  the  Interest  cost  of  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  corporate  bonds  high  because 
lenders  will  try  to  protect  themselves  against 
loss  of  principal  value.  It  shrinks  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  millions  of  persons  whoee 
Income  does  not  rise  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  or  the  next  contract  renewal. 

Last  not  least:  the  deficlta  we  have  ex- 
perienced In  recent  years  have  not  brought 
rapid  economic  growth  or  full  employment. 
Has  this  caused  the  advocates  of  deficit 
spending  to  reexamine  their  premise?  Quite 
the  contrary:  They  now  assert  that  deficlta 
have  not  been  big  enough  and  ought  to  be 
enlarged.  If  larger  deficlta  do  not  end  high 
unemplo3rment  there  will  be  clamor  for  still 
bigger  ones. 

E>eficit  financing  is  like  taking  narcotics. 
It  Is  habit  forming.     To  produce  a  pleasant 


sensation,  the  doses  must  be  steadily  In- 
creased and  the  patient  becomes  wholly  de- 
pendent on  them.  If  a  $5  billion  deficit 
won't  bring  full  employment  and  5  percent 
annual  growth  in  GNP,  why  not  try  $10  or 
$20  billion?  The  President  has  already  Indi- 
cated that  If  the  present  program — which 
woxild  mean  an  Initial  deficit  close  to  $10 
billion — is  not  successful,  other  means  would 
have  to  be  found.  Those  other  means.  It  Is 
Implied,  are  enlarged  Federal  expenditures. 

The  growth  rate  of  Federal  spending — too 
rapid  or  too  slow? 

In  view  of  the  public's  uneasiness  over 
tax  cuta  at  a  time  of  big  deflclta,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  announced  his  intention  to 
keep  spending  under  control.  In  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  declared  that  "our  long-range 
goal  remains  a  balanced  budget  In  the  bal- 
anced full  employment  economy"  and  that 
"tax  reduction  must  also,  therefore,  be  ac- 
companied by  the  exercise  of  an  even  tighter 
rein  on  Government  expenditures." "  This 
was  written  in  response  to  a  request  In  the 
preamble  of  H.R.  8363  (sec.  1) : 

"Congress  by  this  action,  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  taking  all  reasonable  means 
to  restrain  Government  spending  and  urges 
the  President  to  declare  his  accord  with  this 
objective." 

We  may  ask :  How  serious  are  such  general 
declarations  to  be  taken?  What  recom- 
mendations have  come  forth  to  implement 
them?  How  do  they  harmonize  with  the 
administration's  general  policy? 

The  record  provides  the  answer.  At  his 
news  conference  on  April  3,  1963,  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  nondefense  expenditures 
ought  to  rise  faster,  and  added: 

"I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  putting 
In  enough,  rather  than  too  much,  because 
the  population  of  the  country  Is  growing  3 
million  people  a  year." 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  country's  popu- 
lation has  grown  19  percent,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  non-war -connected  ex- 
penditures Jumped  245  percent.**  If  an  In- 
crease of  that  size  within  10  years  Is  held  to 
be  "not  putting  in  enough,"  how  much  is 
enough? 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress over  a  hundred  new  or  enlarged  spend- 
ing proposals  which  would  add  $3  billion  in 
the  flscal  year  1964  and  more  than  $17  billion 
In  a  5-year  i)eriod.  He  demanded  that  the 
proposals  be  promptly  enacted  and  did  not 
Indicate  a  willingness  to  withdraw  or  post- 
pone any  of  them.  In  fact,  the  Hotise  was 
advised  that  the  exercise  of  an  even  tighter 
rein  on  Government  expendltiires  would  not 


»  Ooncressional    Record,    Sept.    24,    1963, 
p.  17907. 

**  Computed  as  follows : 

Federal  cash  expenditures  1954  and  1964 
(Payments  to  the  public ) 

IPoUars  in  billions] 


• 

lOM 

(actual) 

19«4  (pro- 
posed by 
Presidnit) 

Increase 
(percent) 

Total  ex- 
penditures.. 

$71.8 

S122.5 

-J-70 

War  connected 
(national  de- 
fense, inter- 
national 
affairs,  space 
activities, 
veterans 
lienefiU. 
interest  on 
the  national 
debt) 

I&3 

78.7 
4&.8 

-fa 

I>oinestic  pnr- 
poees 

•f3M 

Source:  "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Ooremment, 

ft-ocal  j-ear  ending  June  30, 1964."  p.  4S0. 
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affect  any  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions for  new  programs." 

We  may  ask:  How  are  spending  restraints 
to  be  Implemented  If  they  are  not  to  affect 
programs  which  have  not  even  been  enacted 
yet?  Would  not  a  moratorlimi  on  new  pro- 
grams be  easier  to  carry  out  than  a  cutback 
on  established  operations?  If  the  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  put  the  brakes  on  ex- 
penditures, why  does  It  so  strenuously  object 
to  formalizing  restraints?  Restraints  of 
the  type  stiggested  in  the  Hoxise  amendment 
to  recommit  H.B.  8363  could  be  speedily 
amended  or  repealed  should  circumstances 
arise  which  require  and  Justify  such  action. 
In  his  speech  at  Yale  University  on  June 
11,  1963,  the  President  declared  that  for  the 
lastlS  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
grown  less  rapidly  than  the  economy  as  a 
whole  or  any  major  section  of  our  national 
Ufe  and  very  much  less  than  the  noise  about 
big  government. 

The  official  record,  however,  reveals  that 
between  the  flacal  years  1948  and  1963.  GNP 
Increased  129  percent.  Federal  spending  220 
percent  (table  XI).  War-connected  outUys 
expanded  146  percent,  while  spending  for 
domestic  purposes  Jumped  526  percent, 
which  Is  more  than  four  times  the  erowth 
rate  of  the  QNP. 

An  analysis  of  expenditure  trends,  as  simi- 
marlzed  In  table  XI,  sxiggesta  the  posslbUlty 
of  a  danger  far  worse  than  runaway  expend- 
itures of  Inflation:  national  security  proj- 
ects may  be  deferred  or  rejected  in  order  to 
make  resovirces  available  for  welfare  and 
other  civilian  purposes.  That  would  not  at 
all  be  a  new  experience.  In  a  careful  study 
of  the  postwar  record  of  defense  budgeting 
Samuel  P.  Huntington  of  the  Institute  of 
War  and  Peace  Studies  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity wrote  that  "the  tendency  was:  (1)  To 
estimate  the  revenues  of  the  Government  or 
total  expenditures  possible  within  the  exist- 
ing debt  limit;  (2)  to  deduct  from  this  figure 
the  estimated  cost  of  domestic  programs 
and  foreign  aid;  (3)  to  allocate  the  remain- 
der to  the  military."  ** 

Tablz  XI— Federal  expenditures  and  gross 

national  product.  /U<Ml  yeara  1948  and  1963 
fDolWs  In  billions) 


Federal  cash  expendl- 
tures  (paymeats  to 
the  public) 

War  connected  (na- 
tional defense.  Inter- 
nattonai  affairs,  space 
opwatkMB,  Tetaraos 
benefits,  Interest  on 
the  national  debt) 

Domestic  purposes. 

Gross  national  product. 


Flacal  years 


1»48 


1063 


O&S        (lie.  8 


29.4 
7.1 

3M.0 


72L2 
44.0 

6615 


Increase 

(percent) 


+230 


+146 
+525 

+129 


Sooroe:  "The  Budget  oT  the  U.S.  Oovemmcnt  1962  " 
p.  JW.  "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovmiment  1964'" 
p.  430;  "The  Budget  In  Brlol.  1964."  p.  63.         '         ' 

There  seems  to  be  less  reluctance  than  in 
prior  years  to  recommend  a  higher  debt 
ceiling.  But  recent  experience  with  the 
abandonment  of  weapons  systems  projects 
such  as  Skybolt,  B-70  (later  RS-70),  Rover', 
and  lately  the  nuclear  carrier,  which  were 
requested  by  the  armed  services  and  declared 
to  be  essential  by  military  experts  but  can- 

-■'  Congressional  Record,  Sept  24  1963 
p.  17907. 

*  Samuel  P.  Huntington.  "The  Common 
Defense:  Strategic  Programs  in  National 
Politics."  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1961,  p.  221.  Further  detaUs  in  War- 
ner R.  SchUllng,  Paul  Y.  Hammond,  Glenn 
H.  Snyder.  "Strategy,  Politics  and  the  De- 
fense Budgets,"  New  York,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  1962. 


celed  by  the  administration,  suggests  that 
the  tendency  described  by  Huntington  ap- 
pears to  continue.  Priority  for  Federal  funds 
Is  accorded  to  numerous  new  or  expanded 
welfare  and  other  domestic  programs  which 
are  advanced  simultaneously  with  the  can- 
cellation of  national  security  projects." 

Offlclala  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  recenUy  indicated  that  defense  spend- 
Ing  will  level  off  or  even  decline  In  the 
next  few  years.  But  the  President  stated 
in  a  speech  delivered  only  last  week  that 
he  desired  his  many  new  domestic  spending 
proposals  to  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  counter  argument,  favoring  spending 
for  domestic  pvirposes.  usually  points  at 
activities  which  are  in  the  national  Interest 
and  declared  to  be  in  need  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aasUtance.  The  question  Is  whether 
many  of  those  purposes  could  not  be  effec- 
tively promoted  or  aided  by  means  other 
than  Federal  appropriations. 

For  example,  education,  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  more  than  two  dozen  programs  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress could  be  more  appropriately  helped 
by  tax  concessions — for  school  taxes,  for  tui- 
tions and  other  educational  expenses,  for 
gifts  to  educational  Institutions — than  by 
the  enactment  of  new  expenditure  programs. 
Many  such  proposals  are  pending. 

Since  revisions  of  the  revenue  laws  are 
under  the  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  your  committee, 
and  since  several  such  amendments  to  HH. 
8363  have  been  introduced,  with  several 
more  to  follow.  I  am  outlining  in  the  fourth 
and  last  part  of  this  statement,  how  higher 
education  could  be  helped  by  tax  credits. 

Summary 
The  need  to  cut  the  exorbitant  Income  tax 
rates  Is  urgent  and  now  generally  recognized. 
But  to  cut  taxes  at  a  time  of  large  budgetary 
deflclU  and  rising  public  spending  without 
tangible  steps  to  apply  expenditure  re- 
straints may  prove  self-defeating,  it  may 
produce  an  Initial  spurt  In  the  economy  and 
a  slight  reduction  in  unemplojrment.  But  a 
material  and  sustained  rise  in  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  In  employment  re- 
quires that  the  Government  budget  be  bal- 
anced over  the  business  cycle.  Experience 
has  shown  that  mere  Intent  to  control 
expenditures  Is  not  of  Itself  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  ever-present  pressures.  It 
should  be  accompanied  by  tangible  evidence 
and  enforceable  statutory  restrictions. 

IT.    CAN    TAX    CREDITS    HELP    HIGHER    EDUCATION 
MORE  EfTECTTVILY  THAN  GRANTS  AND  LOANST 

The  financial  requirements  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  (IHL)  will  sharply  in- 
crease In  the  next  few  years  as  the  wave  of 
postwar  babies  starts  to  graduate  from  high 
schools  in  1964  and  enrolls  In  colleges  and 
iinlversltles.  Attendance  at  IHL  Is  expected 
to  Increase  60  percent  or  more  during  the 
balance  of  the  1960's. 

Educational  needs  and  financial  prospects 
The  foremost  need  Is  for  an  enlarged 
faculty  of  high  caliber.  This  calls  for  sub- 
stantial salary  increases  in  order  to  attract 
a  svifllclent  number  of  qualified  men  and 
women  and  to  motivate  gifted  young  people 
to  seek  an  academic  career.  It  also  requires 
a  substantial  expansion  in  the  physical 
plant. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  present 
sources  of  Income  for  Instructional  pur- 
poses— mostly:  State  and  local  government 
appropriations;  student  tuitions  and  fees; 
gifts  and  endowment  earnings — will  not  pro- 
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vide  sufficient  support  In  the  years  ahead 
and  that  revenues  ought  to  be  supplemented 
by  Federal  funds.  Certainly  the  number  of 
those  who  so  believe  has  sharply  Increased 
over  the  past  decade.  The  Issue  U  con- 
troversial but  I  shall  not  discuss  It  further 
In  this  statement. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  has  recommended  Federal  grants 
for  the  general  support  of  IHL,  either  for 
operations  or  for  caplUl  Improvements 
President  Kennedy  has  proposed  construc- 
tion loans  and  a  few  small  grants  for 
specified  purposes.  But  loans  to  build  aca- 
demic facilities  offer  little  help  to  most  In- 
stitutions and  to  many  no  help  at  all. 

State  constitutional  and  statutory  re- 
strictions prohibit  public  IHL  from  Incur- 
ring general  obligation  debt  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature  or  the  voters  If 
such  appro\'al  Is  given.  SUtee.  cities  or  In- 
stitutions can  usually  sell  securities  at  lower 
interest  rates  than  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  the  exemption  feature.  Private 
IHL  have  shied  away  from  debt  financing 
except  for  revenue-producing  facilities  such 
as  student  housing  or  dining  halls.  Bonds 
for  academic  construction  would  require 
principal  and  Interest  payments  from  gen- 

*^M*  "^*""*"  ""**  "*""  restrict  funds  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  operations  In  future 
years.  No  such  bonds  have  been  offered  In 
the  market  for  several  years. 

The  loans  available  to  private  schools  un- 
der title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  have  remained  largely  unused  and 
90  percent  of  the  authorization  lapses  each 
year  for  lack  of  applicants. 

Both  Houses  amended  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations   in    1962    by    Inserting    small 
construction  grant  programs.    No  agreement 
could  be  reached  between  the  two  Houses 
and  no  bill  was  enacted. 

In  1963  both  Houses  again  passed  small 
construction  grant  bills.  Conflict  over  the 
form  of  participation  of  private  IHL  divides 
the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  This 
could  again  end  In  a  deadlock.  But  even  If 
the  differences  were  compromised,  and  sub- 
sequent litigation  would  not  becloud  the 
future  of  the  program,  the  extent  of  aid 
would   be  small. 

IHL  expended  In  1962  over  $8  bUUon  and 
will  by  1970,  according  to  some  estimates 
need  almost  twice  as  much  or  more.  Con- 
struction grants  of  $180  mUllon  (Senate  ver- 
sion) or  $230  million  (House  version)  would 
equal  lees  than  2  percent  of  the  total  budget 
Where  will  the  other  98  percent  come  from 
If,  as  many  believe,  the  existing  sources  prove 
inadequate?  The  difficulties  which  the  ap- 
proval of  even  the  small  construction  grants 
have  encountered,  and  the  fact  that  final 
enactment  of  even  that  program  Is  not  yet 
assured,  suggest  that  prospects  for  a  sub- 
stantial Increase,  let  alone  extension  to  the 
area  which  most  urgently  needs  greater  sup- 
port; namely,  salaries  and  operations,  are 
dim  Indeed. 


•'See:  W.  Glenn  Campbell.  "Assuring  the 
Primacy  of  National  Security."  and  Roger  A. 
Freeman.  "National  Seciu-lty  and  Competing 
Costs"  In:  "National  Security:  Political. 
Military,  and  Economic  Strategies  in  the 
Decade  Ahead."  Center  for  Strategic  Studies. 
Georgetown  University,  Hoover  Institution 
Publications.  New  York,  Frederick  A.  Praeger 
1963.  pp.  803  ff.,  963  ff. 


Tax  relief  to  aid  higher  education 
It  Is  for  this  among  other  reasons  that 
numerous  proposals  have  been  Introduced 
to  achieve  by  Indirect  means  what  apparenUy 
cannot  be  accomplished  directly.  In  each 
Congress,  over  the  past  10  years  a  growing 
number  of  bUls  were  Introduced  providing 
for  tax  relief  to  those  who  now  support  higher 
education.  About  100  such  bills  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  87th  Congress,  and  more  than 
120  were  pending  In  the  88th  Congress  as  of 
May  1.  with  many  added  since  then.  Close 
to  one-fourth  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  sponsored  educational  tax  relief  bUls. 

However,  none  of  those  proposals  has  ever 
been  advanced  or  come  close  to  enactment. 
Upon  analysis  of  the  various  proposals  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  good  and  valid 
reason  why  no  further  action  was  taken  on 
those  bills.  They  would  not  have  achieved 
what  they  were  expected  to  do  and  would 
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have    provided    the    least   help    where   it   U 
needed  the  most. 

The  purposa  of  Indirect  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation is  (1)  to  augment  the  financial  re- 
sources of  Institutions;  (2)  to  aid  talented 
young  persons  with  aspirations  for  higher 
education  Tram  families  with  limited 
means. 

Most  of  the  pending  bills  meet  neither  of 
these  objectives.  They  either  permit  the 
deduction  from  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
tuitions  and  fees  (and  possibly  also  some 
other  college  expenses)  or  grant  an  Increase 
In  the  numt>err  or  amount  of  personal  deduc- 
tions. 

Students  and  families  In  low-Income 
brackets  would  recover  20  percent  (or  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R,  8363,  14  to  17  percent) 
of  their  expenses  and  still  have  to  bear  80 
percent  of  the  cost.  Families  In  high-Income 
brackets  would  be  reimbursed  for  up  to  91 
percent  (under  H.R.  8363  schedules,  up  to 
70  percent)   of  their  outlays. 

Boards  of  trustees  of  IHL  would  be  re- 
luctant to  l>ooet  tuitions  substantially  If 
students  from  low-Income  families  would 
have  to  bear  80  percent  or  more  of  the  In- 
crease. Those  plans  would  therefore  not 
add  substantially  to  the  financial  resources 
of  IHL  nor  help  students  from  medlum- 
and  low-Income   families  sufficiently. 

Educational  tax  relief  plans  which  permit 
deduction  of  college  expenses  or  additional 
exemptions  would  channel  most  of  the  bene- 
fits to  hlgh-locome  families,  because  of  the 
graduated  structure  of  the  personal  Income 
tax.  Most  criticism  of  educational  tax  re- 
lief has  been  directed  at  this  feature  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  again  emphasized 
It  at  the  hearings  of  your  committee  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  This  concentration  at  the  top 
Is  probably  responsible  for  the  lack  of  action 
on  most  of  these  proposals.  Restrictions 
have  been  suggested  such  as  an  upper  In- 
come limit  for  eligibility  at  about  $20,000 
In  S.  2270  by  Senator  Goldwater,  and  de- 
duction from  expenses  of  5  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income.  In  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6143  Introduced  on  October  21.  by 
Senator  Keating.  Such  provisions  would 
prevent  large  benefits  from  going  to  families 
which  do  not  need  them  but  they  would 
not  Increase  aid  to  low-Income  students  or 
help  the  Institutions. 

This  shortcoming  would  be  slightly,  but 
not  very  materially,  remedied  by  the  use  of 
a  tax  credit  of  30  percent  of  college  expenses, 
as  was  proposed  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  several  other  organiza- 
tions In  the  years  1964  through  1959.  and 
fs  Incorporated  In  S.  800  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. 

A  100-percent  credit — that  Is,  a  full  offset 
of  tuitions  against  tax  liability — would  be 
effective  In  aiding  students  from  low-Income 
families  and  would  encourage  Institutions 
to  raise  fees  because  It  could  be  done  with- 
out adding  to  the  burden  on  the  students. 
Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  pro- 
posal because  It  would  Involve  a  heavy 
revenue  loss  IX  the  maxlmxim  dollar  celling 
were  set  high,  and  would  not  be  of  sufficient 
help  if  It  were  set  low,  e.g.  $100.  because  of 
the  wide  range  In  the  size  of  tuitions  among 
Institutions.  Equity  between  private  and 
public  IHL.  between  Institutions  with  low 
and  with  high  tuitions,  also  poses  a  difficult 
problem. 

A  sliding  tax  credit  schedule 
When  I  was  asked  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  spring 
to  testify  on  pending  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation, I  studied  this  problem  and  drafted 
a  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  which  would 
permit  a  100-percent  tax  offset  for  the  first 
$100  in  tuitions  and  fees,  a  30-percent  credit 
for  the  next  MOO  (between  $100  and  $500). 
and  a  20-percent  credit  for  the  next  $1,000 
(between  $600  and  $1.600) . 

My  proposal  appears  In  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (pp. 
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1265  ff.)  and  was  Inserted  in  the  Concrb- 
sioNAL  Record  on  May  27,  1963.  It  is  in- 
corporated In  S.  2269  by  Senator  Goldwater 
and  In  Its  companion  bill  HJl.  8981  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  B.  Cdstis  of  Missouri. 

For  reasons  of  space  I  shall  not  repeat  here 
all  the  detaUs  of  the  plan  which  I  submitted 
to  the  other  WMnmlttee. 

The  concept  of  a  sliding  tax  credit  schedule 
for  higher  educational  expenses  was  taken 
up  In  the  Senate  on  June  6,  1963.  by  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  (Congressional  Record  n 
10253): 

"It  Is  essential  that  an  across-the-board 
tax  credit  program  be  Initiated  to  assist 
every  person  currently  facing  the  consider- 
able expenses  associated  with  higher  educa- 
tion. •   •   • 

"I  have  sponsored  similar  tax  credit  leg- 
islation for  many  years.  However,  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  signif- 
icantly Improved  measure  over  all  earlier 
versions. 

"Tax  deductible,  additional  exemption  and 
tax  credit  bills  share  a  common  purpose: 
First,  to  assist  persons  financing  a  college 
education  and,  second,  to  provide  Indirect 
assistance  to  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

Senator  Humphrey  then  cited  from  my 
testimony  of  May  27th  and  continued: 

"The  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  provides 
a  sensible  and  workable  system  of  Federal 
assistance  that  helps  every  student,  Indi- 
rectly helps  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, and  does  so  In  a  manner  that  in  no 
way  Interferes  with  Individual  or  Institu- 
tional freedom  or  policies.  This  bill,  provid- 
ing for  a  declining  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures on  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies, 
mitigates  the  distortion  found  In  the  large 
majority  of  bills  that  rely  on  tax  dedvictlons, 
additional  exemptions,  or  nonvarlable  tax 
credit. 

•  •  •  •       ^      • 

"While  this  tax  credit  proposal  would  not 
solve  all  the  flnnnclal  problems  related  to 
higher  education.  It  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  well  within  our  na- 
tional means.  It  would  provide  this  assist- 
ance In  a  manner  th.at  avoids  any  argument 
about  Federal  control  of  education  and  also 
the  nagging  question  of  church-state  rela- 
tions. Moreover.  It  would  provide  this  aid 
without  having  to  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  the  program. 

"Suj>port  In  the  Congress  has  been  growing 
for  this  general  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education.  I  know  the 
appropriate  committees  In  both  Houses  are 
giving  these  proposals  careful  scrutiny  and 
consideration.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion win  consider  seriously  requesting  such 
legislation  from  the  Congress." 

Senator  Humphrey   subtly  modified   the 
tentative  schedule  which  I  had  drafted. 
Ed^icational  tax  credit  schedules 

FREEMAN  Percent 

Up  to  $100 100 

$100  to  $500 - 30 

$500  to  $1.500 20 

Maximum  credit,  $420. 

SENATOR    HUMPHREY 
Up  to  $100 75 

$200  to  $500-. 40 

$500  to  $1.000 _ 30 

$1,000  to$l,500- ..'. 20 

Maximum  credit.  $485. 

TTie  tax  saving,  or  revenue  loss,  under  my 
schedule  mny  be  estimated  at  $700  million 
per  annum  or  more.  Institutions  may  be 
expected  to  recoup  as  much  as  three-fourths 
of  that  amount  through  increased  tuitions. 
They  could  apply  the  added  funds  to  salaries 
or  earmark  part  for  the  service  of  bonds  is- 
sued to  finance  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities. 

Congress  could  determine  by  how  much  it 
desires  to  aid  IHL  and  revise  the  credit 
schedule  accordingly  as  time  goes  on. 


The  point  has  been  made  that  tax  credits 
would  be  of  no  help  to  students  from  families 
with  such  low  lncc«ne  that  they  pay  no  in- 
come tax.  That  point  has  little  validity.  If 
any.  WliUe  no  statistics  are  presently  avail- 
able on  the  number  or  percentage  of  families 
of  college  students  which  pay  no  Federal  In- 
come taxes.  It  may  be  estimated  that  It  Is 
quite  low  and  certainly  not  higher  than  10 
percent  of  all  students.  Most  of  those  stu- 
dents are  now  recipients  of  scholarships  and 
thus  pay  no  tuition,  nor  would  they  have 
to  pay  the  Increased  tuitions  that  would  fol- 
low the  enactment  of  such  a  plan. 

It  Is  also  possible  to  make  these  tax  credits 
unconditional.  In  that  case,  the  students  or 
their  parents  would  compute  their  Income 
tax,  apply  the  credit,  and  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  credit  balance  in  cash. 

Tax  credits  for  donations  to  education 
The  National  Government  could  also  ma- 
terially aid  IHL  by  permitting  tax  credits — 
rather  than  mere  deductlblUty  frcan  the  tax 
base — of  private  donations,  as  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
proposed  some  years  ago.  The  present  high 
marginal  rates  make  such  donations  Inex- 
pensive to  wealthy  Individuals,  while  persons 
in  low-Income  brackets  must  bear  80  percent 
(\mder  H.R.  8363,  83  to  86  percent)  of  the 
cost  of  their  gift.  As  a  restilt,  large  numbers 
of  alumni  with  modest  Incomes  do  not  con- 
tribute. By  permltUng  tax  credits,  at  100 
percent  with  a  specified  dollar  maximum  or 
according  to  a  graduated  schedule  such  as  I 
suggested  for  tuitions  and  fees,  persons  In 
low-  and  medium-income  brackets  could  be 
encouraged  to  donate  more  liberally  to  higher 
education  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional donors  could  be  found. 

Gifts  to  higher  education  amovmted  to 
more  than  $1  billion  In  1961,  according  to 
the  CouncU  for  Financial  Aid  to  Higher 
Education.  By  materially  widening  the 
range  of  potential  contributors,  the  granting 
of  tax  credits  could  very  substantially  aug- 
ment this  important  source  of  support  for 
IHL.  The  same  principle  could  also  be  ap- 
plle(i  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  tax  credits  permitted  for  local  school 
taxes — as  proposed  In  S.  2270 — and  for  tui- 
tion payments  and  gifts. 

Summary 

The  legislative  history  of  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  suggests 
that  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  of  substan- 
tial size  for  the  general  support  of  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  for  operations  or 
construction.  Is  not  likely  to  be  adopted.  A 
small  construction  program  such  as  Is  now 
pending  In  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  even  If  enacted,  would  be  of  rela- 
tively little  help  compared  with  the  htige 
amoimts  which  the  Institutions  will  need 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Higher  education  could  be  effectively  aided 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
granting  of  tax  credits  for  educational  ex- 
penses which  would  help  Institutions  as 
well  as  students  and  their  families.  Such  a 
plain  avoids  the  bitter  controversies  over 
aid  to  church -connected  schools  and  over 
Federal  control  of  education.  A  sliding  tax 
credit  schedule  would  allocate  aid  where  it 
is  needed  the  most  and  could  best  meet  the 
diversity  In  the  size  of  tuitions  and  fees  and 
between  the  requirements  of  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions. 

Donations  to  higher  education  could  be 
effectively  encouraged  and  the  range  of 
donors  expanded  by  the  granting  of  tax 
credits. 

Tax  credits  for  local  school  taxes  and 
school  tuitions  would  be  of  material  assist- 
ance to  elementary  and  secondary  public 
and  private  schools. 

Graduated  tax  credits  for  tuitions  and  fees 
in  higher  education,  such  as  I  outlined,  and 
tax  credits  for  donations  to  higher  educa- 
tion,  are  proposed    in   S.   2209    by   Senator 
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OoLOWATzx  (and  iU  companion  bUl,  H.R. 
8971.  by  BaproMnUUv*  Thomm  B.  Cubtu). 
I  suggest  that  HJl.  8363  be  amended  to  In- 
corporate S.  2360. 


November  14. 


WE  FACE  A  NEW  KIND  OP  WORLD 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preddent,  Mr. 
William  Attwood,  otu-  Ambassador  for 
the  past  2  years  in  Guinea,  returned  re- 
cently to  the  United  States.  A  former 
foreign  editor  of  Look,  he  has  just  writ- 
ten an  incisive,  provocative  article  taking 
a  fresh  view  of  our  foreign  policy  from 
where  we  stand  today. 

He  sums  up  his  impressions  of  "how 
Uttle  people  seem  to  realize  how  much 
the  world  has  changed  in  the  last  few 
years,  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
and.  most  important,  what  remains  to  be 
done  if  our  children  are  to  grow  up  safe 
and  free  In  this  revolutionary  era." 

He  finds  that  we  have  made  solid 
gains,  or  achieved  hopeful  improvements 
all  over  the  world.  Drawing  a  balance 
sheet  of  these  against  the  difficulties  and 
real  problems,  he  finds  the  world  view 
from  Washington  "considerably  more 
hopeful"  than  it  looked  3  years  ago. 

He  finds  sheer  "nonsense"  In  the  no- 
tions that  Communists  score  all  the 
points  In  the  cold  war,  that  Asia  and 
Africa  are  lost,  that  the  UJ^.  Is  a  failure, 
or  that  Castro  is  a  dangerous  threat! 
Professional  anti-Communists  who  make 
a  good  Uving  writing  this,  and  melo- 
dramatic press  coverage,  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  this  confusion. 
„  Mr-  Attwood  reminds  us  that  we  are 
living  in  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
periods  of  history;  that  there  are  world 
forces  over  which  we  do  not  have  om- 
nipotent control,  "our  poUcies  can  help 
guide  the  course  of  history,  but  they 
can't  alter  It  or  dam  It  up";  and  finally 
that  the  cold-war  slogans  and  attitudes 
we  have  Uved  with  since  1946  are  getting 
out  of  date. 

The  revoluUona  In  the  world  are  politi- 
cal, econcanlc,  biological,  and  scientific 
Together  they  have  made  a  different 
world: 


side  the  scope  of  private  investment:  in 
education  and  vocational  training,  in 
surplus  food  for  hungry  people,  in 
laxmching  selected  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial projects,  in  providing  techni- 
cians like  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  in  co- 
ordinating development  programs,  and  in 
discovering  and  encouraging  opportuni- 
ties for  investors. 

Our  foreign  aid  is  accomplishing  much. 
It  is  not  a  giveaway.  It  costs  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  less  than  10  percent  of  what  we 
spend  for  military  purposes: 

What  a  soundly  conceived  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram does  Is  to  enable  America  to  take  part 
In  the  worldwide  war  against  poverty.  And 
taking  part  Is  the  only  way  we  can  exert 
Influence  on  the  course  of  history.  For  In 
the  world  community,  we  Americans  are  by 
far  the  richest  family  In  town,  and  If  we  turn 
our  backs  on  our  neighbors,  we  can  forget 
about  being  community  leaders. 


Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  and 
done  pretty  well  since  January  1961.  It 
is  important  to  keep  the  momentum  and 
help  it  gather  strength.  Mr.  Attwood's 
article  makes  a  cogent,  realistic  case  for 
our  foreign  policy  and  for  the  fact  that 
we  should  have  more  confidence  and  less 
anxiety. 

I  heartily  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Its  battles  can  no  longer  be  fought  with 
bombs,  but  with  modem  factories  and  tech- 
nical aid.  with  medicines  and  teachers,  with 
rice  and  respect. 

We  cannot  remake  the  world  in  our 
image  and  should  not  try.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  to  make  it  safe  for  diversity 
This  is  the  aim  of  our  foreign  poUcy.  It 
is  catching  on.  We  are  no  longer  dis- 
trusted, as  the  Russians  are  beginning 
to  be.  In  many  comers  of  the  world. 

In  the  new  phase  of  the  cold  war  "the 
big  unfinished  Job  is  keeping  the' poor 
countries  in  the  world  from  getting  poor- 
er while  the  rich  get  richer.  The  alter- 
naUve  ia  the  kind  of  chaos  and  violence 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  cer- 
tainly exploit  wherever  the  Russians  do 
not." 

If  this  Job  is  unfinished,  it  Is  because 
It  is  hardly  begim.  Our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  held  the  line  but  the  US 
Oovemment  cannot  do  the  Job  alone 
Other  countries,  intemaUonal  agencies 
Private  industry,  and  capital  have  an 
important  and  necessary  role  to  play. 

This  does  not  mean  drastically  cutting 
our  foreign  aid  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
we  have  an  important  role  to  play  out- 


W«  Pac«  a  Nkw  Kikd  of  World — Oum  Poli- 
cies Can  Hilp  Otjidk  th«  Cousss  of 
HisTORT  BUT  Thet  Can't  Alteb  It  or  Dam 
It  Up 

(By  Wmiam  Attwood) 
(NoTK. — The  Russians  have  given  up  the 
Idea  of  risking  war  by  trying  to  bluff  mm  out 
of  Berlin.  The  once-monollthlc  Communist 
movement  is  cracked  wide  open,  as  the  feud 
between  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  gets 
hotter.  Thirty-two  independent  African  na- 
tions now  outnumber  the  Western  allies  In 
the  UJI.) 

Nearly  3  years  ago.  when  I  was  foreign  edi- 
tor of  Look,  I  wrote  a  piece  called  A  Preview 
of  Kennedys  Foreign  Policy.  In  It.  I  said 
the  people  of  America  woxild  have  to  get  used 
to  a  President  who  believes  In  action,  and  I 
quoted  Kennedy  as  saying  he  sough',  the  Job 
"because  I  want  to  get  things  done." 

For  most  of  the  years  since  I  wrote  that 
article,  I  have  been  Involved  In  a  small  way 
in  helping  this  administration  get  some 
things  done  In  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Now. 
home  again  for  a  whUe,  I've  been  asked  by 
Look's  editors  to  take  a  second  look  at  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  policy  in  the  light  of  where  we 
stand  today. 

The  best  way  to  start  is  to  say  that  I've 
been  struck,  since  I  got  home,  by  how  little 
people  seem  to  realize  how  much  the  world 
has  changed  in  the  last  few  years,  how  much 
has  been  accomplished  and,  most  Important 
what  remains  to  be  done  If  our  children  are 
to  grow  up  safe  and  free  In  this  revolutlonarv 
era.  ' 

This  Is  disturbing.  If  only  because  a 
democracy  like  ours  can't  act  fast  or  update 
Its  poUcies  without  the  support  of  public 
opinion.  And  people  will  support  what  needs 
to  be  done  only  If  they  can  visualize  the  op- 
portuntles  as  well  as  the  risks,  and  see  some 
signs  of  progress. 

Yet  it  appears  that  doubt,  anxiety,  cyni- 
cism, and  Indifference  still  permeate  much  of 
our  thinking  about  foreign  affairs.  This  Is 
hard  to  explain.  Since  1960,  things  have  not 
always  worked  out  the  way  the  President 
hoped — no  one,  for  example,  forgets  the  Bay 


of  Pigs — but  enough  has  happened  to  Justify 
a  good  deal  more  optimism  than  you  can  And 
among  your  friends  and  nelghb<»«. 

So  let's  begin  by  Uklng  a  look  at  some  of 
the  more  hopeful  developments  of  the  oast 
3  years: 

In  the  Congo,  thanks  to  our  decisive  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations,  order  Is  replac- 
ing chaos,  and  Soviet  ambitions  have  been 
frustrated.  Elsewhere  In  black  Africa,  na- 
Uon  after  nation  has  achieved  independence 
with  less  bloodshed  than  takes  place  an- 
nually on  US.  highways.  And  American  aid 
has  helped  their  leaders,  as  in  Guinea,  resist 
Communist  subversion  and  preserve  their 
independence. 

Laos,  which  was  all  but  lost  despite  our 
cosUy  commitment  In  men  and  money  has 
been  neutralized.  The  outlook  U  better  than 
It  was  during  the  1960  fighting,  and  now 
the  neutralist  Prime  MlnUter  and  his  troops 
are  actively  resisting  sporadic  Communist 
attacks. 

The  big  squeeze  is  off  Berlin.  The  waU  Is 
still  up,  but,  more  than  ever  since  the  Cuban 
crisis,  the  Russians  know  better  than  to  risk 
war  by  trying  to  bluff  or  bluster  us  out  of  the 
city. 

In  Algeria,  who  would  have  thought  that  a 
Socialist  but  nonallned  government  would 
have  emerged  from  what  even  the  French 
called  a  "dirty  war"?  Timely  U.S  aid  soon 
after  independence  helped  make  friends 
where  we  might  have  expected  enemies. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Communists  have 
suffered  serious  reverses  In  the  last  year  par- 
Ucularly  in  Iraq.  And  the  multlmlillon- 
dollar  Soviet  aid  program  In  Egypt  has  failed 
to  pay  off  In  pollUcal  Influence. 

United  States-Indian  relations  have  never 
been  better.  India  remains  nonallned.  but 
Red  China's  aggression  has  shown  the  world's 
second  most  populous  country  where  the 
danger  lies. 

Fidel  Castro  still  runs  Cuba,  but  it's  cost- 
ing his  Soviet  backers  a  million  dollars  » 
day  to  keep  him  afloat,  and  he's  no  longer 
the  hero  he  used  to  be  in  Latin  America. 
We  may  not  like  him  ranting  on  our  door- 
step, but  he's  likely  to  become  more  of  a 
problem  to  the  Russians  than  he  is  to  us. 

A  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Russians  has 
been  signed.  The  long,  grim  deadlock  is 
broken,  and  the  first  tentative  step  away 
from  nuclear  war  has  been  taken,  it  may 
be,  as  the  President  said,  only  the  first  step 
in  a  thousand-mile  Journey  on  the  road  to 
peace:  but  every  sane  man  can  rejoice  that 
we  have  made  a  start. 

And  the  once-monollthlc  Communist 
movement  has  cracked  wide  open.  We  may 
have  our  family  quarrels  In  the  West,  but 
what  Is  going  on  between  Russia  and  Red 
China  Is  no  mere  quarrel;  it's  a  feud  of  such 
proportions  that  the  cold  war,  as  we  have 
known  it,  will  never  be  the  same  again 
Whatever  challenges  He  ahead,  they  prob- 
ably won't  Include  coping  with  an  aggressive, 
single-minded,  bllllon-strong  Communist 
empire  stretching  from  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
the  Yellow  Sea. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  all's  well  with 
the  world.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  stlU 
more  a  blueprint  than  a  reality.  Our  grand 
design  for  Exiropean  unity  has  blurred.  In 
Vietnam,  the  war  drags  on,  and  the  end  Is 
not  In  sight.  And  for  most  of  mankind, 
poverty  is  still  the  rule,  and  freedom  only  a 
dream. 

But  on  balance,  the  state  of  the  world,  as 
seen  from  Washington,  looks  considerably 
more  hopeful  than  it  did  3  years  ago.  This 
you  would  never  suspect  from  listening  to 
many  of  your  fellow  citizens.  What  you 
hear,  all  too  often,  is  that  the  Communists 
are  scoring  aU  the  points  in  the  cold  war. 
that  Africa  and  Asia  are  as  good  as  down  the 
drain,  that  the  U.N.  is  a  failure,  that  for- 
eign aid  is  wasted  since  nobody  likes  us  any- 
way, and  that  Castro,  shaking  his  fist  on  • 
Havana  balcony,  is  Just  about  the  greatest 
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threat    our   country   has   faced   since   Pearl 
Harbor. 

A  lot  of  this  nonsense  gets  disseminated 
by  the  professional,  self-styled  antl-Commu- 
nists  who  make  a  comfortable  living  scaring 
people  all  over  the  country,  and  who  have  a 
financial  stake  In  making  the  CommunlsU 
look  stronger  than  we.  Some  of  It  also  comes 
from  the  preas,  where  bad  news  always  rates 
the  biggest  headlines  and  good  news  Is 
usually  no  news.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
main  reason  for  all  the  confusion  about  for- 
eign affairs  Is  that  history  Is  moving  too  fast 
these  days  for  tlu  average  man  to  keep  it  In 
proper  focua. 

To  understand  what's  happening  in  the 
world  today,  and  to  avoid  getting  confused 
or  discouraged,  we  Americans  In  particular 
need  to  keep  three  things  in  mind: 

The  first  Is  that  we  are  living  in  one  of 
the  moet  revolutionary  periods  In  human  his- 
tory. The  old  colonial  order — and  with  it. 
the  supremacy  of  the  world's  white.  Chris- 
tian minority— Is  vanishing.  New  nations — 
and  new  Imperialisms— are  rushing  into  the 
vacuum.    This  is  the  political  revolution. 

All  of  these  new  nations  want  to  break 
through  the  sound  barrier  of  modernization 
in  a  few  years.  I've  Just  come  back  from  one 
of  them.  Billions  of  people  are  hungry  for 
the  things  we  take  for  granted.  This  is  the 
economic  revolution. 

But  they  are  trying  to  do  tbU  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  explosion  that  will  double 
the  number  of  people  in  the  poor  oountrles 
during  the  next  generation.  This  is  the  bio- 
logical revolution. 

Meanwhile,  supersonic  flight,  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile have  made  the  world  much  smaller  and 
much  more  dangerous.  No  place  on  earth  is 
very  far  away,  and  no  one  U  safe.  Never  in 
history  have  so  many  people  been  at  the 
mercy  of  so  few.  This  is  the  scientific  revo- 
lution. 

Together,  these  revoluUons  have  already 
made  the  world  a  far  different  place  from 
what  It  was  as  recently  as  World  War  n 
And  we  have  to  realize  that  Its  battles  can 
no  longer  be  fought  with  bombs,  but  with 
modern  factories  and  technical  aid  with 
medicines  and  teachers,  with  rice  and  respect. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  understand 
Is  that  a  lot  has  happened.  Is  happening  and 
will  happen  in  the  world,  regardless  of  what 
the  United  States  does  or  doesn't  do.  Too 
many  people  still  believe  that  when  things 
don't  go  our  way.  somebody  In  Washington 
must  be  at  fault.  But  the  fact  Is  that  while 
our  policies  can  help  guide  the  couiBe  of 
hUtory,  they  oant  alter  it  or  dam  It  up 
Castro  and  Mao  Tse-tung  came  to  power  be-' 
cause  their  countries  were  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion. Eastern  Europe  is  behUid  the  Iron 
Curtain  becaxise  the  Red  army  moved  Ui 
during  World  War  H.  Charles  de  Oaulle  may 
be  a  hard  man  to  deal  with,  but  there  he  Is. 

In  ATrlca.  the  Ude  toward  Independence 
can  no  more  be  reversed  than  the  tide  toward 
full  equaUty  In  the  United  States.  Those 
who  think  so,  whether  they  are  Portuguese 
colonialists  or  Southern  segregaUonlsts  are 
living  In  a  dream  world.  The  choice  today 
is  either  to  curse  the  tide  or  to  see  to  it  that 
what  U  bound  to  happen,  happens  with  a 
minimum  of  harm. 

In  short,  betog  the  strongest  power  on 
earth  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  impose  our 
wlU,  our  system  or  our  way  of  life  on  other 
countries.  That's  what  the  Russians  try  to 
do.  and  that's  why  they  have  made  so  little 
headway  among  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions. 

Fortunately,  oUr  aim— «nd  our  strength- 
is  that  we  stand  for  free  choice  and  not  co- 
ercion. So  long  as  a  nation  values  Its  Inde- 
pendence and  does  not  threaten  the  freedom 
of  others,  we  don't  try  to  tell  It  how  to 
manage  lU  own  affairs.  This  approach  this 
support  for  diversity  instead  of  conformity, 
is  the  main  reason  why  we  are  no  longer 


distrusted — as  the  Russians  are — In  so  many 
corners  of  the  world.  People  in  the  under- 
developed countries  are  beginning  to  reaUze 
that  what  we  want  for  them  is  what  they 
want  for  themselves — naUonal  independence, 
political  stability  and  economic  progress  in 
freedom. 

So  when  things  don't  seem  to  be  going  our 
way.  all  the  way.  let's  not  wring  our  hands 
or  look  for  scapegoato.  We're  not  going  to 
remake  the  world  In  our  Image,  and  we 
shouldn't  try.  Let's  be  satisfied  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity.  That's  alreadv 
a  lot.  ' 

The  third  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
cold-war  slogans  and  attitudes  that  we've 
Uved  with  ever  since  1946  are  getting  obso- 
lete. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  threat  of  Soviet 
armed  aggression  has  been  successfully  coun- 
tered by  NATO,  and  people  irea the  more 
easily.  In  Eastern  Europe,  tie  brutal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Soviet  empire  is  not  what  It 
used  to  be  under  Stalin,  and  Ufe  Is  more 
tolerable.  The  Iron  Curtain  U  there,  but  not 
so  tightly  drawn. 

The  AtlanUc  Alliance  is  no  longer  the 
only  cornerstone  of  free  world  strength,  and 
Influence.  In  the  United  Nations,  the  West- 
ern allies  are  outniimbered  by  32  African 
countries  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Asians. 
Winning  the  support  of  these  nations,  even 
at  the  risk  of  annoying  some  former  colonial 
powers,  is  viui  to  our  long-range  Interests  as 
well  as  those  of  the  world  organization. 

And  all  around  the  globe,  we  are  begln- 
ntog  to  see   that  the  big  problems  of  the 
next  generation  may  be,  as  Arnold  Toynbee 
predicted,  less  East-West  than  North-South. 
After  years  of  nuclear  stalemate  and  a  bal- 
ance of  terror,  the  Soviet  leaders  may  realize 
that   exporting   communism    by  force   Is    a 
futile  exercise;  already  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Russians  U  far  more  interested  In 
buying  cars  and  TV  sets  than  communlzing 
the  world.     But  the  problem  of  closing  the 
gap  in   Uving  standards  between  the  rich 
industrialized  countries.  mosUy  In  the  north 
and    the    poor    underdeveloped    countries' 
mostly  in  the  south,  Is  rapidly  becoming  the 
biggest  challenge  the  world  has  ever  faced. 
Thus,  if  we  can  keep  in  mind  that  the 
world  Is  in  revolution,  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  omnipotent  and  that  the  natxir©  of 
the  cold  war  is  changing,  we  Americans  wlU 
be  in  a  better  poslUon  to  know  where  we 
stand  and  what  we  have  to  do.     We  may 
also  conclude  that  there  Is  more  reason  for 
satisfaction  than  for  despair.    That  is  cer- 
tainly the  mood  among  people  in  govern- 
ment whose  Job  U  working  on  foreign  policy 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.     Unhappily,  the  pro- 
fessional agitators  and  headline  seekers  are 
those   whose   voices   are   more   often  louder 
in  the  land. 

To  look  ahead,  the  big  unfinished  Job  Is 
keeping  the  poor  countries  In  the  world 
from  getting  poorer  while  the  rich  get  richer 
The  alternative  Is  the  kind  of  chaos  and 
violence  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
certainly  exploit  wherever  the  Russians 
dont. 

I  said  this  Job  was  unfinished:  actually 
it  has  hardly  begun.  Oiu-  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  held  the  line  here  and  there 
but  the  task  of  helping  the  new  nations 
develop  healthy  economies  Is  far  too  big  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  undertake  alone 
or  even  in  conjunction  with  Its  alUes.  The 
necessary  capital  must  and  should  cMne 
from  private  sources  and  international  agen- 
cies like  the  World  Bank. 

Working  In  partnership  with  local  firms 
and  governments  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, American  Industry  can  give  these 
fledgling  economies  a  bigger  pxish  In  less 
time,  and  In  the  process  build  up  good  will 
for  American  methods  and  products.  One 
reason  countries  like  West  Germany  and 
Israel  are  extending  easy  credits  to  Africa 
is  that  they  foresee  the  day  when  the  new 
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nations  will  be  potential  curtomers.  anxious 
to  buy  the  goods  they're,  now  getting  as 
free  samples.  ^ 

Nor  should  we  underestimate  the  poUttcal 
impact  of  U.S.  private  investment.  In 
Guinea,  at  a  time  when  Soviet  technicians 
were  trying  to  reorganize  the  economy  along 
Communist  lines,  the  only  really  produc- 
tive enterprise  was — and  is — a  privately 
owned  alumina  plant  in  which  half  the 
capital,  or  about  STS  milUon.  was  American. 
Thanks  to  the  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  this  plant,  the  Gulnean  Oovemment  was 
able  to  retain  a  measure  of  economic  inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Its  suc- 
cessful operation  has  been  an  object  lesson 
to  Africans  who  were  Inclined  to  believe 
Communist  propaganda  about  rapacious 
American  capitalism. 

The  problem  thus  far  has  been  the  re- 
luctance of  U.S.  investors  to  risk  putting 
money  Into  countries  they  regard  as  un- 
stable. Yet  the  paradox  is  that  it  takes 
capital  Investment  to  guarantee  real  stability 
and  progress.  Therefore,  \intil  greater  con- 
fidence Is  generated,  the  solution  would  seem 
to  lie  in  an  expanded  Investment-guarantee 
program  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  would 
protect  private  investors  against  political 
risks  such  as  expropriation. 

This  doesn't  mean  our  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations shovQd  be  cut  in  the  foreseeable 
futtnre.  Government  has  an  Important  role 
to  play  in  areas  outside  the  scope  of  private 
investment;  for  example,  in  education  and 
vocational  training  where  schools  and  teach- 
ers are  lacking,  in  providing  surplus  food 
where  people  are  hungry.  In  helping  laimch 
selected  agricultural  and  light  industrial 
projects,  in  giving  advice  where  It  is  re- 
quested, in  furnishing  technicans  such  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  in  coordinating  de- 
velopment programs  with  other  free  coun- 
tries and  international  agencies,  and  In  dis- 
covering and  encouraging  opportunities  for 
American  Investors. 

Nor  would  the  American  people  want  to 
cut  down  on  foreign  aid  If  they  were  fully 
aware  of  what  It  Is  and  what  It's  accomplish- 
ing. Today,  too  many  people  still  think  that 
It's  a  kind  of  giveaway  program — although 
about  80  percent  of  It  is  spent  on  American 
products  here  in  America;  that  it's  costing 
us  a  lot  of  money — although  it  totals  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
and  less  than  10  percent  of  what  we  spend 
for  military  purposes;  and  that  it's  designed 
to  buy  or  bribe  allies— although  we  found 
out  some  time  ago  that  leaders  who  can  be 
bought  arent  worth  having  on  our  aide. 

What  a  soundly  conceived  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram does  do  is  to  enable  America  to  take 
part  in  the  worldwide  war  against  poverty. 
And    taking   part   Is   the   only   way   we    can 
exert    influence    on    the    course    of    history. 
For  in  the  world  community,  we  Americans 
are  by  far  the  richest  family  in  town,  and 
If  we  turn  our  backs  on  otu-  neighbors,  we 
can  forget  about  being  community  leaders. 
So  there  U  work  to  do  for  all  of  us — In 
business  as  weU  as  In  government — who  Uke 
to  take  part  In  the  history  of  oxu  time,  f<M- 
the  next  few  years  are  going  to  be  decisive  In 
shaping  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
inherit.     There  wUl  stUl  be  dangers.     But  at 
long  last,  those  of  u?  neartng  middle  age  can 
begin  to  see  beyond  the  tensions  that  have 
been  the  trademark  of  our  generation  to  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  that  He  ahead. 
As    a    nation,    we    Americans    have    done 
pretty  well  since  the  President  summoned 
us.  in  January  1961,  "to  bear  the  burden  of 
a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  In  and  yew- 
out,  'rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  In  tribula- 
tion.' a  struggle  against  the  common  enemies 
of  man— tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
Itself."    Whether  we  conUnue  to  do  as  well. 
year  in  and  year  out,  wUl  depend  on  our 
ability,  as  citizens  of  a  powerful  country,  to 
see  the  world  as  It  Is  and  not  as  some  of  \is 
would  like  It  to  be;  to  act  with  wisdom  and 
compassion,  and  to  be  unafraid. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE 


ADVANCEMENT  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcoro  three  statements  which  were 
unanimously  Adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  their  October  21  meeting. 
relaUve  to  8.  1614,  which  I  introduced 
on  BfCay  27.  1963:  Buy  American  Act 
amendments;  and  amendments  to  the 
Antidumping  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD.  as  follows: 

BvrrALo  AmzA  Chambck  or  Commksce,  Statk- 

MKifT  or  National  Extort  Pouct  Act  or 

1963  (S.  1614.  M*.  Jatits) 

The  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  recant  recipient  of  the  President's  E 
Certificate  of  Service,  has  always  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  any  constructive  legis- 
lation that  would  be  beneficial  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  International  trade. 

This  bUl  (S.  1614)  provides  a  realistic  pat- 
tern to  follow  In  recruiting  additional  U.S. 
manufacturers  to  enter  the  export  field.  The 
potentials  are  good  for  a  greater  sale  of 
American  products  and  services  abroad  and 
for  a  resulting  increase  in  employment  and 
profits  at  home. 

A  commendable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
practical  manner  In  which  the  problem  Is 
approached  without  additional  appropria- 
tions. 

Skptembex  23.  1963. 


November  H 


BurrALO  Asxa  Chambze  or  Commexcc  Statk- 

MXNT  on  AMXNDICKNTS  TO  THK  BUT  AkCClI. 

CAN  Act  of  1933  (HJl.  7380,  H.R.  7361) 

Since  1963  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  advocating  a  repeal  of 
the  Buy  American  Act.  which  ostensibly 
sought  to  stimulate  domestic  activities  and 
employment.  Competition  and  free  enter- 
prise, basic  to  success  of  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic system,  are  no  less  Important  to  sound 
international  economic  principles  to  be  ex- 
tended to  friendly  nations. 

Further  restrictions  on  international  trade, 
as  proposed  in  these  bills,  will  only  serve  to 
encourage  other  nations  to  retain  high  tariffs, 
enact  new  restrictive  regulations  affecting 
American  exports,  and  definitely  be  detri- 
mental to  our  bargaining  power  in  seeking 
more  favorable  treatment  toward  American 
products. 

In  oar  opinion,  it  would  be  unsound  to 
pass  either  of  these  bills. 

SxpTZMBxm  23,  1963. 


BurrALo  Asea  Cuajkbxb  or  Commexce  Statx- 

MINT  ON  AlCENDMSNTS  TO  THI  ANTI- 
DUMPING Act  or  1921  (S.  1318,  H.R.  6033) 
The  bUls  (S.  1318  and  H.R.  6033)  aimed  at 
amending  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  to 
speed  up  and  improve  procedures  In  deter- 
mining whether  Imports  are  being  dumped 
in  the  United  SUtes,  and  implementing  cor- 
rective measures  would  be  most  helpful  to 
American  producers  and  importers. 

The  long  delay  which  Is  commonly  experi- 
enced on  findings  today,  would  be  limited  to 
6  months  and  definitions  of  value  and  In- 
Jury  would  be  more  precise  tf  these  bills  are 
enacted. 

The  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
believes  that  passage  of  these  measures  would 
be  beneficial  to  American  manufacturers  and 
distributors. 

SEPTXMBsa  23, 1963. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  S.  1614 
calls  for  the  creaUon  of  a  NaUonal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Export  Policy  and 
OperaUons.    This  Council  would,  first. 


develop  a  unified  export  expansion 
policy  for  the  United  States;  second,  de- 
velop new  ideas  in  the  export  field  in 
order  to  improve  the  operations  of  the 
business  community  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  promotion  of  U.S.  exports; 
and  third,  raise  the  export  promotion 
effort  to  a  higher  level  of  priority  within 
the  Government.  The  bill  has  biparti- 
san cosponsorship  in  the  Senate,  and  is 
now  before  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
action.  I  welcome  the  Chamber's  en- 
dorsement of  this  bill. 

I  believe  present  world  conditions  re- 
quire that  we  Continue  to  press  forward 
for  increasing  coordination  of  free  world 
economies  and  the  reduction  of  barriers 
to  trade.  We  should  test  out  again 
whether  the  "buy  American"  policy  does, 
as  is  claimed,  seriously  damage  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  without  really  be- 
ing of  significant  assistance  either  to 
our  balance-of -payments  deficit  or  our 
domestic  economy.  For  example,  since 
July  1962.  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  applying  a  50-percent  differen- 
tial; that  Is,  requiring  procurement  of 
American  supplies  when  the  cost  of 
American  supplies  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  foreign  supplies  by  more  than  50 
percent — on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  £>efense  has  never 
intended  to  determine  in  this  way  the 
foreign  econcnnlc  policy  of  the  United 
States  or  to  materially  affect  the  nego- 
tiating position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  forthcoming  worldwide  talks. 

Amendments  to  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921  should  not  be  designed  to  further 
hamper  the  free  flow  of  mutually  advan- 
tageous International  trade.  Our  self- 
Interest  requires  that  we  now  devote  our 
best  efforts  to  removal  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  International  trade.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  I  oppose  meas- 
ures designed  to  protect  ourselves  against 
unethical  International  dumping  or  other 
trade  practices. 

We  must  Increase  our  exports  for  rea- 
sons of  our  balance  of  payments  and 
therefore  must  work  toward  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  our  goods  trade 
abroad.  We  cannot  enter  the  forthcom- 
ing trade  negotiations  pretending  to  be 
proponents  of  greater  trade  liberalization 
imless  we  are  willing  to  commit  ourselves 
to  meaningful  and  reciprocal  negotia- 
tions on  all  types  of  obstacles  to  trade — 
tariff  as  well  as  nontariff. 


McORAW-HILL  SURVEY  SHOWS 
RISING  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
WITHOUT  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  McGraw-Hill 
survey  of  capital  spending  In  1964-65  are 
now  available.  This  survey  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  single  analysis  of  what  business- 
men Intend  to  invest  in  the  future.  I 
believe  that  the  results  should  be  well 
publicized.  The  figures  obtained  by 
McGraw-Hill  represent  an  excellent  re- 
buttal to  those  who  support  a  tax  cut 
on  the  grounds  that  investment  and  gen- 
eral economic  activity  will  be  inadequate 
without  such  a  tax  cut. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  the  survey. 
The  first  and  principal  conclusion  of  the 


McGraw-Hill  study  is  that  "U.S.  indus- 
try now  plans  to  spend  $40.7  billion  next 
year,  4  percent  more  than  In  1963,  for 
new  plants  and  equipment.  This  level 
would  set  a  record  for  ci^ital  spending." 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
forecast  does  not  assume  that  there  will 
be  a  tax  reduction.  Therefore,  this 
stimulation  to  the  economy  from  new 
investment  will  probably  take  place 
without  the  need  for  tax  reduction. 

Manufacturers  "expect  to  Increase  In- 
vestment 8  percent.  If  these  plans  are 
carried  out.  It  win  be  the  first  time  that 
manufacturers  have  managed  to  surpass 
the  record  amount  spent  in  1957.  And  It 
would  put  manufacturers'  1964  spend- 
ing at  nearly  $17  billion."  McGraw- 
Hill  then  goes  on  to  point  out  in  1956-57 
"American  business  went  on  a  capital 
spending  spree.  Manufacturers  in- 
creased their  capacity  20  percent  in 
those  2  years."  Thus,  it  now  appears 
that  such  capital  spending  in  1964  will 
be  at  very  high  rates  relative  to  the  past. 
It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  survey  represents  a  report  of  what 
companies  now  plan  to  spend.  In  many 
instances  in  the  past  these  fall  surveys, 
according  to  McGraw-Hill,  "have  tended 
to  underestimate  what  actually  hap- 
pened—an average  of  about  3  percentage 
points  over  the  last  8  years.  However, 
they  have  always  Indicated  the  right  di- 
rection of  change  every  year."  Thus,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  invest- 
ment levels  will  be  high  in  1964,  perhaps 
even  higher  than  the  present  McGraw- 
Hill  survey  indicates. 

Some  specific  instances  of  accelera- 
tion in  investment  plans,  according  to 
the  McGraw-Hill  survey,  are  striking  In 
amount.  For  example,  "steel  firms  are 
increasing  their  capital  Investment  50 
percent  next  year  and  already  have 
plans  to  spend  $1.15  billion  in  1965,  a 
level  which  Is  now  higher  than  1962." 

Other  key  industries  seem  to  have  the 
same  types  of  plans.  For  example,  "the 
paper  Industry  also  plans  to  Increase  its 
Investment  next  year.  Paper  companies 
expect  to  spend  22  percent  more  in  1964 
than  this  year." 

"The  auto  industry's  investment  will 
finally  top  the  $1  million  mark  in  1964 
after  having  spent  less  than  a  billion 
annually  since  the  completion  of  its  ma- 
jor expansion  program  in  1957."  I  wish 
to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  plane  are  all  being  made  by  busi- 
ness firms  without  any  specific  assump- 
tion concerning  tax  reduction. 

In  some  other  lines  besides  manufac- 
turing the  pattern  Is  the  same.  Thus, 
"the  electric  and  gas  utilities  both  expect 
Investment  to  rise  next  year.  Invest- 
ment by  the  uUllties  will  top  $6  billion 
next  year  and  remain  at  this  level  in 
1965."  Similar  results  are  expected  In 
communications,  in  airlines,  in  pipe- 
lines, shipping  and  buses. 

Another  significant  conclusion 
reached  In  the  McOraw-HlU  survey  was 
that  "the  gap  between  actual  and  pre- 
ferred rates  (of  operation)  has  narrowed 
appreciably  for  some  firms  and  some  In- 
dustries."  The  significance  of  this.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  Industries  are  coming 
proRi-essively  closer  to  the  point  where 
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they  win  have  to  consider  very  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  Investments.  De- 
mand Is  steadily  rising  toward  the  point 
where  firms  and  industries  will  be  op- 
erating at  levels  of  capacity  which  will 
require  additional  plant  and  equipment 
for  maximum  efficiency.  I  would  sug- 
gest as  a  result  of  this  conclusion  by 
McGraw-Hill,  that  we  should  not  tip  the 
balance  at  the  present  time  by  injecting 
a  tax  cut  into  the  system.  The  economy 
is  growing  and,  as  the  McGraw-Hill  sur- 
vey Indicates,  will  presumably  continue 
to  grow.  Moieover,  we  are  coming  ever 
closer  to  the  time  when  the  economy 
may  well  take  off  under  its  own  initiative 
without  any  false  stimuli  such  as  tax 
reduction. 

Some  evidence  of  this  growth  in  ag- 
gregate demand  can  also  be  seen  In  the 
McGraw-Hill  results.  For  example, 
"manufacturers  as  a  whole  expect  to  in- 
crease unit  sales  next  year  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  they  did  this  year,  and  this 
Star's  Increase  was  a  good  one  by  most 
measures."  This  conclusion  refers  to 
unit  sales  and  if  some  price  increases 
are  taken  Into  account,  the  total  gross 
sales  would  increase  even  more. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  CHARLES  E. 
DANIEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Daniel, 
of  Greenville.  S.C,  was  presented  with 
an  Important  award  Monday  evening  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City.  The  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors 
honored  Senator  Daniel  as  the  1963  in- 
dustrialist of  the  year.  I  was  pleased, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  present  on  this  great  occasion  when 
so  many  distinguished  Americans  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  Horatio  Alger-type 
American  who  has  proved  to  be  as  much 
or  more  responsible  than  anyone  for  the 
vast  progress  in  industrial  development 
that  has  been  made  in  the  southeastern 
area  of  tiie  United  States  within  the  past 
two  decades. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  three  editorials  from 
South  Carolina  newspapers  which  point 
up  how  much  Charlie  Daniel  has  meant 
to  South  Carolina,  the  Southeast,  and, 
Indeed,  the  entire  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  application  of  his  ingenuity. 
Intelligence,  and  tremendous  store  of  en- 
ergy In  strengthening  and  underglrding 
our  great  free  enterprise  system.  The 
editorials  are  as  follows:  from  the  Green- 
ville Piedmont  of  Greenville,  S.C.  dated 
November  11.  1963,  and  enUUed  "Charles 
E.  I>aniel  Given  Another  Deserved 
Honor";  from  the  Greenville  News  of 
Greenville,  S.C.  dated  November  13, 
1963.  and  entitled  "Industrialist  of  the 
Year";  and  from  the  News  and  Courier 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  dated  November  13, 
1963,  and  entitled  "Speaking  for  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  editorials  together  with  the 
very  eloquent  address  which  Senator 
Daniel  delivered  on  receiving  this  award, 


be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

[Prom    the    Greenville    Piedmont    Nov     11 

1963] 
Charles  E.  Daniel  Given  Another  Deserved 
Honor 
Charles  E.  Daniel,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Daniel  Coiistruction  Co..  will  receive 
a  bronze  statuette  tonight  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  It 
will  symbolize  his  selection  as  the  1963  In- 
dustrialist of  the  Year  by  the  Society  of  In- 
dustrial Realtors. 

Today  is  Mr.  Daniel's  68th  birthday,  and 
it  Is  probable  that,  as  he  accepts  the  award 
from  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  he  wlU  turn  his  thoiights  backward 
half  a  century  when  he  went  to  work  for 
7«4  cents  an  hour.  Today,  8,000  persons  work 
for  his  company,  which  has  a  payroll  of 
more  than  $600,000  a  week. 

This  Is  the  15th  consecutive  year  the  so- 
ciety has  presented  the  award  to  the  In- 
dxistriallst  "who  has  made  a  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  Industrial  development 
of  North,  America  In  the  public  interest." 
Previous  winners  include  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
Jr.,  of  General  Motors;  Benjamin  P.  Fairless, 
of  United  States  Steel;  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.; 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  of  Scott  Paper  Co.;  Stan- 
ley C.  Allyn,  of  NaUonal  Cash  RegUter  Co.; 
and  WlUlam  A.  Patterson,  of  United  Air 
Lines,  the  1962  recipient. 

BIr.  Daniel,  who  organized  his  own  com- 
pany In  1935  with  $25,000  borrowed  capital, 
today  heads  a  firm  rated  among  the  covm- 
try's  top  industrial  contractors  with  a  pres- 
ent volume  of  business  in  excess  of  $300 
mUlion. 

His  company  has  built  more  plants  than 
any  other  contractor  in  the  Southeast  and 
more  in  South  Carolina  than  all  other  con- 
tractors combined.  In  the  last  25  years. 
Mr.  Daniel  has  constructed  more  than  300 
major  industrial  plants  In  the  South  with 
a  total  value  approximately  $2  billion.  ThesS 
plants  have  created  industrial  Jobs  for  150,- 

000  workers  and  have  been  responsible  for 
about  300.000  more  Jobs  In  service  and  sup- 
ply industries. 

He  is  generally  credited  with  having  done 
more  than  anyone  for  the  progress  of  his 
State  since  World  War  II.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  he  turns  a  profit,  so  does  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Daniel  has  long  called  Greenville  his 
home,  and  Greenville  is  proud  that  another 
In  a  long  list  of  deserved  honors  has  come 
the  way  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  his  State  and 
his  country. 

1  Prom  the  Greenville  News.  Nov.  13,  1963 1 

Industrialist  of  the  Teas 
In  at  least  an  indirect  way  Greenville  and 
the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina  shared 
the  honor  when  Charles  E.  Daniel  received 
from  the  hands  of  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  a  national  award  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  fabulous  career  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York  City  Monday  night. 

He  was  named  Industrialist  of  the  Tear 
1963  by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  The  selection  was  made  by  a  blue 
ribbon  conunittee  headed  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

We  are  pleased,  of  course,  that  Charlie 
Daniel  has  received  national  recognition.  It 
was  something  that  his  own  community  and 
State  couldn't  very  well  do  for  him,  although 
those  who  know  him  and  appreciate  his  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  State  and  the  South  honor  him  In  their 


minds  and  hearts  and  in  many  small  ges- 
tures whenever  they  think  of  him  or  read 
of  some  new  Daniel  enterprise. 

As  far  as  most  of  us  around  here  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Daniel  is  "Mr.  Industrialist '  for 
Just  about  any  year  out  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  and  any  day  of  the  year.  His 
story  and  that  of  his  company  constitutes  a 
saga  worthy  of  the  writing  talents  of  a  top- 
notch  historian  or  novelist.  If  all  the  facts 
could  be  collected  and  described  In  detail, 
they  would  tax  the  imagination  of  the 
novelist. 

The  man  himself  would  make  a  fascinating 
study  In  character,  relentless  energy,  per- 
sonal growth,  controversy,  unlimited  vision, 
undaunted  daring,  xmswervlng  devotion  to 
right  as  he  sees  It.  the  ruthless  courage  to 
override  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achieving 
what  he  believes  worthwhile  goals,  and  a  rare 
combination  of  fierce  fighting  anger  and  a 
humble  sort  of  compassion. 

A  little  over  25  years  ago  Charlie  Daniel 
was  a  successful  contractor  in  Anderson. 
About  that  time  he  moved  his  headqiiarters 
to  Greenville  and,  as  soon  as  the  end  of 
World  War  n  let  loose  the  pent-up  demand 
for  new  construction,  the  Daniel  Construc- 
tion Co.  was  ready  to  catch  the  tide  at  the 
crest. 

No  job  seemed  to  be  too  big  for  the  cwn- 
pany  to  undertake.  During  the  quarter  cen- 
tury the  firm  has  been  In  Greenville  It  has 
built  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  buUdlng  from  small  office 
structures  to  tremendously  complicated 
paper  mills  and  even  a  nuclear-powered 
electric  energy  generating  plant. 

CharUe  Daniel  and  his  hard -riding  associ- 
ates would  go  anywhere,  and  they've  been 
almost  everywhere,  to  sell  IndusUlallsts  on 
expanding  or  building  a  new  plant  In  the 
South,  preferably  in  South  Carolina. 

At  68  the  man  who  Is  known  affectionately 
and  privately  to  a  few  as  "The  Big  Carpen- 
ter" shows  scxne  of  the  marks  of  battle  and 
hard  work.  But  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
zest  for  either  and  he  has  acquired  little 
patience  with  foot  draggers  whether  they  be 
In  business  or  politics. 

And  if  anyone  anywhere  doesn't  want  to 
know  how  he  feels  about  a  matter  in  which 
he  Is  In  the  least  Interested  or  what  be 
thinks  about  something  they  have  said  or 
done,  they'd  t)etter  not  ask  him— or  expose 
themselves  when  somebody  else  has  asked 
him  to  make  a  speech  discussing  problems 
connected  with  the  economic  development 
of  South  Carolina.    Hell  tell  them. 

Charlie  Daniel  was  quite  at  home  In  the 
gathering  of  national  flgxires  In  New  York 
Monday  night.  He  also  Is  quite  at  home  talk- 
ing the  same  sort  of  language  with  the 
humblest  laborer  on  the  Daniel  payroU  of 
some  10,000  persons. 

He  once  told  a  story  of  a  conversation  with 
a  carpenter  who  had  been  working  for  the 
company  36  years.  The  man  remarked  that 
he  wasn't  worried  about  being  laid  off  for 
lack  of  work  because  Charlie  Daniel  would 
"keep  me  busy. " 

"You  know,"  said  the  Industrialist  of  the 
year  from  brtUnd  a  desk  piled  deep  with 
blueprlnti  and  archltecU  renderings  of  proj- 
ects yet  to  be,  "I'm  working  night  and  day 
to  do  Jxist  that." 

A  day's  work  by  this  man  means  many 
daya  of  productive  work  for  many  other  men. 
That  perhaps  sort  of  sums  up  a  career  that 
Is  stiU  In  fuU  flight. 


[Prom  the  News  and  Courier,  Nov.  13,  1963) 
Sfxakimg  for  America 
The  South  had  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
spokesman  when  Charles  E.  DAnlel  of  Green- 
ville addressed  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Realtors  in  New  York  City.    As  the  society's 
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"Man  of  the  Tear."  he  had  the  respectful  at- 
tention of  an  Important  buBlneae  organiza- 
tion. Likewise  he  had  a  platform  that  com- 
manded attention  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Daniel  waa  equal  to  the  opportunity 
given  him  to  reach  a  national  audience.  Hla 
speech  was  timely.  It  was  forceful,  and 
above  all  elae.  It  rang  with  truth. 

He  spoke  of  the  confusion  amon^  the 
American  people  today. 

"There  la  deep  apprehension  in  the  busl- 
nees  world,"  he  said,  "because  the  economic 
system  of  America,  developed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  choice  by  individuals  in  a  free 
market.  U  being  throttled  and  killed  by  Gov- 
ernment manipulation,  interference  and 
domination." 

The  Kennedy  administration,  Bir.  Daniel 
said,  gives  dally  demonstration  of  Its  "lack  of 
economic  imderstanding;  of  its  inadequate 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  otur  American 
system." 

•These  men."  he  said,  have  "no  faith  In  the 
very  system  of  free  entt>rprlse  which  brought 
lis  to  the  abiindant  life  and  to  the  position 
of  opportunity  for  world  leadership.  So  far, 
the  system  has  survived  in  spite  of  these 
people,  not  because  of  them.  They  are  an 
Indulgence  which  we  no  longer  can  afford  to 
risk." 

The  South  does  not  concede.  Mr.  Daniel 
assured,  that  "America's  greatness  •  •  •  is 
dead."  He  predicted  that  the  Nation  "win- 
soon  be  awed  by  the  upgrading  of  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities  in  the 
South  for  all  our  people.  I  further  pre- 
dict the  South  may  well  become,  once  again, 
the  Nation's  balance  of  power  for  sanity  and 
reeponslbility  in  government.  There  is  no 
more  urgent  need  in  this  coimtry  today." 

Mr.  Daniel  had  other  things  to  say — about 
financial  responsibUlty  in  government;  about 
wasteful  foreign  aid,  about  oppressive  labor 
unions,  and  about  Federal  regimentation  In 
the  false  name  of  civil  rights.  All  these  and 
more  he  said  in  addressing  representatives 
of  people  who  own  business  and  residential 
property  in  States  throughout  the  Union. 

He  was  talking,  we  believe,  the  language 
that  these  property  owers  can  understand, 
wherever  they  may  live.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  Republic.  They  have  shown 
their  competence  in  acquiring  ownership  of 
property.  When  all  else  fails,  the  land  is 
left. 

These  are  the  people  who  own  the  land. 
They  had  a  spokesman  of  proven  ability  In 
Charles  E.  Daniel.  He  U  a  builder,  and  a 
statesman  with  the  solid  background  of  busi- 
ness achievement.  He  has  spoken  as  a  south- 
erner, and  as  a  patriotic  American.  He  has 
said  things  that  the  American  people  can- 
not safely  ignore. 


November  H 


Wn-L  Ambuca  Be  Okeat  Again? 
(Address  by  Charles  K.  Daniel) 
Mr.  Nixon,  President  Hudson,  Btr.  Watson, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  genUemen,' 
the  tremendous  influence  the  members  of 
your  society  have  exerted  on  the  growth  of 
industry  throughout  America  and  the  high 
prestige  you  have  earned  makes  me  doubly 
appreciative  of  the  signal  honor  you  render 
me  here. 

For  any  credit  due  tonight,  it  must  go 
where  due— in  the  more  intimate  sense— to 
associates,  supervisors,  and  to  the  thousands 
of  employees  of  our  company  who  charac- 
teristic of  the  South,  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  earn  their  pay. 

In  the  broader  scope  of  recognition  I 
accept  this  honor  on  behalf  of  many  g<iod 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  In  our  secUon  of 
this  wonderful  country,  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

They  are  eager  and  busy  people;  deter- 
nuned  and  objective  people.  Such  people 
are  In  the  vast  majority  down  there.  They 
are  proceeding  with  evergrowing  momentum 


In  their  difflcult  task  of  overcoming  a  hun- 
dred years  of  incredible  odds. 

We  fell  behind  in  most  respects,  but  we 
were  deep-rooted  people  who  had  learned 
from  necessity  that  the  way  to  success  and 
progress  in  life  is  to  face  up  without  fear 
to  every  problem. 

I  predict  that  the  Nation  will  soon  be 
awed  by  the  upgrading  of  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  In  the  South  for  all 
our  people. 

I  further  predict  the  South  may  well 
become,  once  again,  the  Nation's  balance  of 
power  for  sanity  and  responsibility  in  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  more  urgent  need  in 
this  country  today. 

Down  South,  we  do  not  concede  that 
America  s  greatness,  the  kind  which  elevated 
thte  NaUon  to  an  opportunity  for  world 
leadership.  Is  dead.  We  do  not  concede  that 
the  principles  of  our  Founding  Fathers  are 
no  longer  applicable.  We  do  not  believe  that 
our  system  of  government  Is  antiquated  or 
outmoded. 

We  do  realize  that  greatness  and  those 
principles  are  in  deep  eclipse  behind  clouds 
of  national  Inunorallty,  indecision,  mlsrepre- 
senUtlon.  and  appalling  confusion.  We  do 
realize  that  our  system  of  government  which 
we  hold  so  dear  is  in  grave  Jeopardy. 

Little  men  at  home  and  abroad  who 
happened  upon  big  responsibilities,  no  matter 
their  intentions,  are  steadily  accomplishing 
the  destruction  of  American  honor  and 
stability  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  restore  the  true  character  of  this 
Nation  In  the  Judgment  of  the  100  million 
freedom-loving  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  U  not  the  people  of  the  South  alone 
who  are  disturbed  about  the  erosion  of  public 
leadership.  As  I  travel  aroimd  our  country 
I  see  and  hear  many  things  which  cause  me 
grave  concern.  Our  people  are  confused. 
They  have  lost  some  of  their  confidence  in 
their  Government.  There  Is  the  dUturblng 
question:  "Will  America  be  great  again?" 
There  is  deep  apprehension  in  the  business 
world  because  the  economic  system  of  Amer- 
ica, developed  on  the  principle  of  free  choice 
by  Individuals  in  a  free  market,  is  being 
throtUed  and  kUled  by  government  manlpu- 
laUon,  Interference,  and  domination. 

The  administration  is  giving  us  dally  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  lU  lack  of  eco- 
nomic understanding;  of  its  inadequate 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  our  American 
system.  Those  men  who  are  directing  the 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  no  faith  in  the  very  system  of 
free  enterprise  which  brought  uj.  to  the 
abundant  life  and  to  the  poslUon  of  oppor- 
tunity for  world  leadership.  So  far,  the  sys- 
tem has  survived  in  spite  of  these  people 
not  because  of  them.  They  are  an  Indulgence 
which  we  no  longer  can  afford  to  risk. 

The  use  of  power  politics  for  personal  pres- 
tige means  antlbuslness:  means  loss  of  eco- 
nomic freedMn;  means  development  of  more 
Federal  regulated  authority. 

In  this  grim  age  of  today,  we  cannot  afford 
to  Indulge  ourselves  in  unsound  leadership 
There  Is  no  place  in  America  for  government 
by  fear  and  coercion.  There  Is  no  place  for 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  and  petty  politics. 

No  ADA  group,  no  power-bloated  labor 
bosses,  no  educated  beatniks,  no  pseudo- 
Intellectuals— in  fact,  nobody— Is  going  to 
rescue  us  from  this  serious  situation  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  rescue  ourselves.  The  people 
must  face  up  to  the  predicament  and  again 
take  charge  of  their  Government  and  their 
affairs. 

Presently,  the  cold  facts  indicate  that 
there  is  little  government  action  of  conse- 
quence except  on  the  basis  of  political  ac- 
ceptability. 

Good  Americans  everywhere  must  Join  the 
fight  to  eliminate:  the  wildly  theoretical  ex- 
cursions into  the  land  of  dreams;  the  in- 
competent and  Irresponsible  economic  plan- 


ning; the  erosion  of  American  principles  and 
convicUons;  the  insidious  perversion  of 
power  for  personal  gain  and  prestige.  If  we 
want  America  to  be  great  again. 

Neither  time  nor  ability  permit  discussion 
of  all  our  problems  so  I  limit  my  comments 
to  three  major  categories  of  troubles  which 
seriously  tarnish  and  challenge  the  greatness 
of  America. 


1.    NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  nUUSPONSDIUTT 

Diu-ing  the  most  prosperous  period  In  re- 
corded history,  we  in  America  find  our  na- 
tional debt  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world 
larger  than  that  of  all  other  naUons  com- 
bined. 

Yet.  we  continue  to  run  tremendous  defi- 
cits, with  Increased  demands  for  more  and 
more  Government  spending  and  concentra- 
tion of  power;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  tax  take  U  near  40  percent.  History 
teaches  us  no  nation  has  ever  siu-vived  for 
long  when  taxes  exceeded  25  percent  of  total 
income  for  any  period  of  time. 

Foreign  aid:  Some  of  this  was  necessary 
and  of  great  value.  Yet,  In  the  distribution 
of  over  $100  billion  to  104  nations.  bUllons 
have  been  squandered  and  wasted.  With  our 
own  serious  financial  problems.  America  is 
at  the  end  of  the  road  as  far  as  grants  gifts, 
and  loans  of  bUliona  are  concerned. 

Foreign  aid.  except  to  the  destitute,  and 
except  for  defense  which  should  be  approved 
by  our  good  general  staff,  must  cease  In  order 
to  reduce  our  tremendous  wartime  tax  bur- 
den; In  order  to  help  save  the  credit  of  the 
United  SUtes;  In  order  to  stop  the  build  up 
of  so-called  neutralist  and  pro-Communist 
governments;  in  order  to  remove  the  deter- 
rence to  our  own  economic  growth. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  futile  drain  on 
our  national  resources  if  we  are  to  malnteln 
our  strength  for  the  many  challenges  which 
lie  ahead. 

Senator  HAaar  Btbd  has  said  that  when 
he  came  to  the  Senate,  there  were  only  two 
major  so-called  Federal-State  aid  programs- 
now  there  are  110.  But  this  Is  not  all,  there 
are  clamors  and  cries  for  110  more. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  care  of 
deserving  unfortunates  at  home,  and  cer- 
tainly, we  should.  Yet,  It  must  be  done  on 
such  a  basis  that  relief  will  not  be  a  perma- 
nent profession,  an  invlMng  and  comfortable 
sUtus.  Unnecessary  relief  means  a  decay  of 
self-reliance,  the  deterioraUon  of  America. 
Our  present  systems  leave  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired  in  this  regard. 

Recent  investigations  Indicate  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  present  relief  payments 
in  some  areas,  amounUng  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  are  unlawful  and  imcalled  for. 
We  need  a  complete  revamping  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  our 
people,  the  American  dollar  Is  weak  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  credit  of  the 
United  States  seems  headed  for  trouble  and 
a  drastic  curtailment  of  expenditures  is  nec- 
essary. 

Yet,  it  U  implied  from  Washington,  Amer- 
ica must  ignore  inflation  or  deflation;  the 
Government  knows  best;  deflclt  budgets  are 
good  for  America.  We  are  told  that  we  can 
borrow  our  way  out  of  debt. 

This  kind  of  irresporulble  thinking;    this 
tinkering  with  our  economy,  creates  strong 
impressions    throughout    financial    centers 
Our  Government  wants  to  destroy  the  free 
play  of  economic  forces. 

With  the  dollar  depreciated  to  44  cents 
and  headed  for  30  cents  or  less  by  1970,  when 
business  believes  our  Government  to  be  anti- 
business,  national  fear  Is  created.  Confi- 
dence in  the  Government  goes  down  the 
drain;  with  It  goes  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional resources. 

The  ability  of  Washington  leaders  to  curb 
Government  expenditures,  wage  price  infia- 
tlon,  Uxation  that  destroys  individual  effort 
will  determine  the  status  of  the  dollar  of 
our  future.     It  will  also  go  a  long  way  to- 
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ward  determlntog  the  futiire  economic  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation. 

Management  plans  for  expansion  are  based 
on  their  economic  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  our  Nation  to  Invest  and  consxmie.  Un- 
certainty as  how  to  make  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture Is  the  worst  foe  of  economic  progress. 

We  desperately  need  sound  money,  fiscal 
responsibility  and  discipline.  We  need  com- 
plete, overall  tax  reform  and  tax  reduction. 
Yet.  it  is  not  the  prudent  thing  to  do  with- 
out equal  reductions  In  Government  expend- 
itures. We  must  end  the  present  philosophy 
f^'  self-delusion  in  our  Government. 

B.    INTEGRATION 

To  review  the  serious  problem  of  integra- 
tion, won't  you  please  vUlt  with  us  In  the 
South.  The  tragedies  of  racial  conflict  at 
least  the  spotlight  on  them,  have  centered  In 
our  areas. 

Without  equivocation,  I  report  that  the 
responsible  people,  your  kind  of  people,  have 
taken  the  upper  hand  In  most  places  in  the 
racial  plight  which  came  upon  us.  We  are 
rapidly  surmounting  the  hump,  with  confi- 
dence and  increasing  indications  of  reason- 
able solutions  to  our  problems. 

I  might  add  that  this  U  being  done  de- 
spite the  roadblocks  which  are  being  thrown 
up  by  the  demagogues  and  petty  politicians, 
the  opportunist*  who  impede  progress  under 
the  guise  of  helping  the  minorities.  These 
are  the  enemies  of  us  all. 

The  white  and  colored  races  have  lived 
worked,  and  developed  our  southern  area  to- 
gether for  so  long,  we  need  each  other 

Our  Negro  friends  are  entitled  to.  and  do 
vote  freely  in  South  Carolina  on  the  same 
basis  as  white  people.  They  are  entitled  to 
full  educaUonal  opportunities  and  in  our 
State,  we  have  made  tremendous  strides  to- 
ward providing  them  with  these  opportuni- 
ties. All  too  often,  we  lose  sight  of  the  real 
progress  which  is  being  made  In  the  main 
irenas  of  life  because  of  the  distraction  of 
the  loud  but  unimportant  sideshows 

We  have  approximately  7.000  Negro  teach- 
ers in  our  schools.  Can  you  name  any  SUte 
m  the  East.  N<irEh.  or  West  with  a  better 
record  ? 

Our  Negro  friends  are  well  deserving  of 
full  economic  ojiportunities.  They  are  be- 
ing employed  in  our  industrial  plants  as  fast 
as  they  can  qualify.  Our  economy  needs  and 
welcomes  them.     They  are  being  accepted 

In  the  building  construcUon  trades  we 
have  always  worked  our  colored  people  The 
situation  generaUy  is  similar  to  the  operation 
of  our  company. 

Presently,  we  employ  at>out  8.000  construc- 
tion employees;  26  percent  are  Negro,  includ- 
ing over  800  skilled  mechanics.  They  work 
Bide  by  side  with  our  white  people,  receive 
exactly  the  same  pay.  and  do  a  very  fine  Job 

Construction  companies  In  neither  New 
York  City  nor  any  other  major  cities  have 
anywhere  near  as  many  Negro  employees  as 
our  company. 

Why?  Because  the  dominating  union 
bosses  refuse  to  take  them  as  members.  In 
the  places  where  they  have  control,  they 
openly  and  deliberately  deny  them  these 
opportunities.  The  discrimination  which 
they  practice  U  of  the  rankest  sort  Their 
exploiutlon  Of  these  people  Is  a  national 
disgrace. 

of  ^th»^^i^  ^*/^"°*  *"**  •"  *»»•  "  states 
of  the  Old  Confederacy,  all  with  strong  SUte 
right  to  work  laws,  the  Negro  construction 
workers  can  find  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  is  cerUlnly  not  true  in  other  weas 
i»J^.'  '"«'*=  phase  of  the  integration  prob- 
iJ^.^  ""*  P""°^  °'  ''^^  Negro  against  the 
white  man;  and  the  failure  of  so  many  of 
our  people  to  give  recognition  to  the  in- 
equality of  human  beings. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  but  it  should 
be  said  again,  you  can't  force  social  change 
through  legislation.  Further  progress  In 
this  difflcult  field  will  only  come  through  the 
efforts  of  men  of  good  will,  working  together 


on  the  local  level.  Agitation  from  without 
or  within  can  only  bring  harm  and  deter 
true  progress.  These  are  not  Idle  words; 
we  are  proving  this  to  be  true  every  day 
and  without  fanfare. 

The  pressure  on  Congress  for  enactment 
of  the  so-called.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963 
disturbs  all  of  oiu-  people  because  the  act. 
as  drawn,  seems  to  be  a  plan  for  total  Federal 
regimentation.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
attempt  at  complete  Federal  domination  and 
control  under  the  guise  of  a  so-called  civil 
rights  bill.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  system  of  government. 

No  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Senate  could 
support  this  bill  without  violating  his  oath 
of  office.  It  would  constitute  the  greatest 
power  grab  since  the  days  of  Hitler  and 
Goebbels.  Furthermore,  I  predict,  that,  if 
passed,  It  will  create  more  opposition  to  the 
goals  it  professes  to  seek,  and  do  more  to 
impede  progress  toward  those  goals  than 
anything  which  has  been  done  yet. 

In  my  opinion.  If  the  greed  for  power  and 
votes  could  be  eliminated,  80  percent  of  our 
Integration  problems  would  be  solved  within 
a  matter  of  weelcs. 


3.   LABOR   UNIONS 

We  believe  the  most  important  Job  before 
us  today  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  restore  the 
competitive  strength  of  America.  To  ac- 
complish this,  we  believe  the  first  step  neces- 
sary would  be  for  Congress  to  set  the  Ameri- 
can worklngman  free  by  removing  the  sanc- 
tion of  forceful  compulsory  unionism. 

We  believe  that  every  man  has  a  definite 
right  to  Join  a  union  of  his  own  free  will 
This  we  support  fully. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  anjrwhere, 
especially  Americans,  should  be  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  others  for  the  privilege  of  working. 
Our  Constitution  sets  out  the  rights  of 
men  to  pursue  their  chosen  work  without 
hindrance.  Our  State  right-tt)-work  laws 
reenforce  the  Constitution  in' this  regard. 
Compulsory  unionism  is  contrary  to  these 
basic  tenets  and  should  be  eliminated. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  rights  without  a 
full  acceptance  of  our  responsibilities.  Our 
first  responsibility  as  citizens  Is  to  defend 
our  rights  to  private  and  free  enterprise. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  do- 
mestic problem  facing  America  today  is  the 
unregulated,  unchecked  monopolistic  power 
of  the  vast  International  labor  unions  and 
their  bosses. 

Of  all  the  concentrations  of  power,  re- 
sources and  influence  In  our  country  today, 
this  one — the  big  unions  and  their  bosses—^ 
stands  alone,  free  to  create  and  expand  mo- 
nopolistic power;  free  to  use  that  power  to 
coerce  and  Intimidate;  free  to  use  that  power 
to  destroy  business;  free  to  use  that  power 
to  Influence  legislation  and  political  elec- 
tions; yes,  free  to  use  that  power  to  the 
ruination  of  our  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial system  and  to  the  ultimate  ruination 
of  our  beloved  country. 

Yet.  when  we  look  to  see  what  is  being 
done  to  bring  this  unbridled  concentration 
of  monopolistic  power  under  proper  control 
and  Into  Its  proper  perspective,  what  do  we 
And?  We  flnd  a  Federal  Government  which 
is  publicly  and  privately  committed  to  pro- 
moting expansion  of  this  force.  We  find 
an  administration  which  is  greatly  infiu- 
enced  by  arrogant  labor  bosses. 

The  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
been  turned  over  to  them  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  The  present  Board  Is  in  the  process 
of  completely  rewriting  our  national  labor 
legislation  through  Its  decisions.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  perform  their  proper  role 
of  administering  fairly  and  Impartially  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress,  this  polit- 
ically motivated  group  of  bureaucrats  Is 
doing  everything  conceivable  to  aid  and 
abet,  yes,  to  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
big  labor  bosses.  They  make  no  real  effort 
to  conceal  their  motives. 
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The  outright  bid  for  big  union  labor  sup- 
port by  administration  leaders  indicates  a 
conflict  of  Interest  and  causes  our  people  to 
wonder  if  government  can  be  impartial. 

Our    excellent    ralhx)ads.    flghtlng    for    fl- 
nancial   preservation,   are  denied  the  right 
to  merge  into  more  efficient  units  and  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each   year 
mainly  because  of  union  objections. 

In  addition,  they  are  forced  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $600  million  per  year  for  excess 
labor  at  union  insistence.  Six  boards  and 
the  Supreme  Court  have  ruled  featherbed- 
ding  out  but  on  union  demands  and  threats 
another  board  Is  appointed. 

It  Is  evident  this  process  wUl  continue 
until  one  board  rules  in  favor  of  the  unions 
and  then  another  attempt  vsill  be  lost  in  the 
battle  for  economy. 

Our  atomic-powered  ship,  the  Savannah 
costing  $80  mlUlon,  has  never  been  able  to 
operate  because  of  union  argiiments. 

The  great  newspapers  of  New  York  City 
were  out  of  circulation  for  months,  causing 
astronomical  losses  to  owners,  merchants 
and  the  economy  of  the  State  because  of 
the  monopoly  power  of  a  few  labor  leaders 
No  one  wUl  ever  really  know  how  much  this 
one  irresponsible  strike  damaged  the  econ- 
omy and  the  people  of  this  great  city. 

This  problem,  this  reality,  has  been  avoided 
by  those  In  positions  of  public  responsibility 
until  union  power  now  exerts  a  very  serious, 
adverse  effect  on  our  economy  at  home  and 
our  ability  to  compete  abroad. 

Leadership:  The  strength  of  America  lies 
in  our  character,  integrity,  self-reliance. 
These  traits,  more  precious  than  gold,  when 
lost,  leave  our  Nation  impoverished.  Capa- 
ble, honorable  people  can  and  will  give  us 
good  government — weak  people  give  us  poor 
government. 

Recently,  a  great  Senator  said  to  me,  "For 
the  first  time  In  150  years,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  lost  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

"nils  should  be  disturbing  to  all  good 
Americans  because  our  only  hope  for  better 
things  for  our  people  lies  in  an  expanding 
economy,  available  only  under  sound,  con- 
structive government. 

It  Is  unfortunate  but  we  have  an  accumu- 
lation of  backwardness  In  government  to 
eradicate.  We  can  stop  the  erosion  of  public 
leadership  by  devoting  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  time,  and  that  of  all  our  people,  to- 
ward electing  sound  people  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Good  government  results  from  essential 
cooperation  between  business  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  We  have  obligations  as 
Americans  to  maintain  this  status  by  fight- 
ing for  fair  treatment. 

Our  country  is  blessed  with  many  devoted 
Americans  In  Congress,  In  National  Govern- 
ment, but  we  especially  need  more  strong 
men  In  the  Senate  and  Congress — fearless 
men.  men  of  integrity;  men  who  will  stand 
up  to  be  counted,  regardless  of  personal 
consequences;  leaders  who  will  not  trade  a 
single  vote  on  a  matter  of  principle  to  get 
a  friend  appointed  Judge  or  postmaster,  to 
secure  a  military  Installation;  or  a  public 
power  project;  or  to  get  reelected. 

A  majority  of  such  men  in  Congress,  by 
standing  firm  against  every  invasion  of  in- 
dividual freedom;  against  overwhelming 
Federal  deflclu;  for  strict  adherence  to 
sound  and  honest  constitutional  govern- 
ment, could  block  every  socialistic  approach 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

We  need  leaders  who  can  read  and  under- 
stand our  Constitution — not  those  who 
would  try  to  read  between  the  lines. 

What  we  need  is  a  resurgence  of  states- 
manship, a  solid  balance  of  conservative 
power  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Congress;  men 
who  will  lead,  not  follow;  men  who  will  fight, 
not  appease;  a  return  to  self-reliance;  a 
return  to  principle. 
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It  matter*  not  whether  these  leaders  are 
Democrat  or  Republican. 

We  need  a  President  to  answer  America's 
call  to  greatness;  a  man  of  integrity,  of 
vision,  of  honor,  of  great  courage.  We  need 
a  man  who  can  rise  above  petty  politics  and 
personal  partisanship.  We  need  a  man  who 
has  the  courage   of  his  convictions. 

Somewhere  In  our  50  great  States,  there  Is 
such  a  man — one  who  could  become  a  great 
President  by  placing  the  well-being  of  all 
our  people,  the  futiire  of  our  country,  above 
aU  else. 

We  can  accomplish  these  things  by  paying 
our  debt  to  America;  by  working  for  better 
government;  by  demanding  great  men  for 
the  great  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 

Then  America  will  be  great  again. 


November  I4, 


"THE  STRATEGY  OP  DECEPTION" 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  book  that  has  just  come  off  the  press, 
entitled.  "The  Strategy  of  Deception." 
The  book  has  been  published  by  Parrar. 
Straus  &  Co..  and  the  editor  responsible 
for  the  final  shap)e  of  the  book  is  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Kirkpatrick. 

The  "Strategy  of  Deception"  is  prob- 
ably the  most  remarkable  series  of  essays 
on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  world 
communism  ever  brought  together  in  a 
single  volume. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  resist  and  com- 
bat the  Communist  efforts  to  subvert  the 
free  world,  we  must  first  of  all  imder- 
stand  how  they  operate. 

Better  than  any  book  I  know,  it  drives 
home  the  fact  that  the  Communists  rely 
primarily  on  the  instruments  of  beguile- 
ment  and  deceit. 

It  does  so  by  setting  forth  the  record 
of  Communist  deception  In  China,  India, 
in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Prance,  in  Italy,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries. 
This  book,  in  a  sense,  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sol  Levltas,  late 
editor  of  the  New  Leader. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
orientation  of  this  book,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  man  primarily 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Levltas  began  compiling  these  es- 
says and  articles  before  his  death. 

He  did  so  because  he  felt  there  was  a 
need  for  a  book  that  brought  together 
in  one  place  studies  by  competent  au- 
thorities on  the  Communist  master- 
strategy  of  deception,  as  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  those  countries  where  the  Com- 
mimists  have  seized  power,  and  as  it  is 
today  being  practiced  In  those  countries 
the  Communists  are  seeking  to  subvert. 
This  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr 
Levltas. 

In  his  life  he  epitomized  the  best  of 
true  political  liberalism. 

As  a  leader  of  the  democratic  socialist 
movement  in  Russia,  Sol  Levltas  fought, 
first  against  the  abuses  of  the  czarlst 
regime,  and  then  against  the  new 
tyranny  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

Sol  Levltas  was  never  one  of  those 
double-standard  liberals  who  protest 
against  tyranny  or  injustice  on  the  right 
but  close  their  eyes  to  tyranny  and  In- 
jusUce  on  the  left 


As  the  editor  of  the  New  Leader,  he 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
social  reform  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

His  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  voices  to  protest  the  biiitallty 
of  the  Nazi  regime  and  to  warn  against 
the  peril  it  presented  to  the  enUre  free 
world. 

But  Sol  Levltas  saw  in  communism  a 
peril  of  equal  import. 

He  never  ceased  to  expose  it  and  to 
warn  against  it. 

He  spoke  up  even  during  the  difficult 
days  of  World  War  II.  when  our  press 
and  our  political  leaders  abstained  from 
any  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  out  of 
a  misconstrued  deference  to  an  acci- 
dental military  alliance. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  equate 
anticommunlsm  with  conservatism  and 
rightwing  extremism,  I  would  point  out 
that  during  the  war  years  the  New 
Leader,  under  Sol  Levitas,  was  the  only 
serious  periodical  in  this  country  that 
protested  against  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  Soviet  regime  and  that  warned 
against  the  concessions  we  made  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  at  the  Teheran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  Conferences. 

The  life  of  Sol  Levitas  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  think  of  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate critics  of  liberalism. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  true  liberals 
and  false  liberals. 
Sol  Levitas  exemplified  the  former. 
He  lived  by  the  credo  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, when  Jefferson  said: 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Almighty 
God  eternal  hosltlllty  to  all  forms  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. 

"The  Strategy  of  Deception"  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  Sol  Levitas  and  the 
New  Leader. 

It  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  signifi- 
cant handbook  on  communism  that  has 
yet  been  published. 

It  is  not  so  specialized  that  it  cannot 
be  read  by  the  layman. 

But  there  is  no  one  so  sophisticated  or 
knowledgeable  that  he  cannot  benefit 
from  reading  it. 

I  myself  learned  a  great  deal  from  it. 

This  is  an  indispensable  book  for  all 
those  who  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  who  seek  a  course  of  ac- 
tion capable  of  frustrating  the  Com- 
munist "Strategy  of  Deception." 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  time  to  read  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  comments  to  those 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  in  regard  to  "The  Strategy 
of  Deception,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  J. 
Kirkpatrick  and  published  today  by 
Parrar.  Straus  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  remarkable  compilation 
by  a  brilliant  and  scholarly  lady.  In 
16  short  chapters  and  essays,  it  pre- 
sents a  comprehensible  picture  of  com- 
munism. Not  a  work  written  in  anger 
or  in  hate,  it  Is  aimed  at  the  enlightened 
citizen  interested  in  foreign  policy.  It 
has  clarity  and  depth  of  perception,  and 
it  is  concise. 


In  "The  Strategy  of  Deception"  we 
can  see  how  the  Communist  world  is 
geared  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. There  is  vivid  documentation  of 
how  local  Communists  veer  constantly 
to  follow  the  course  set  by  Moscow  or 
Peiping— even  at  the  cost  of  deep  em- 
barrassment and  loss  of  face.  This  is 
consistently  true  in  aU  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  where  Communists  exist 
the  book  amply  demonstrates. 

I  particularly  i-ecommend  "The  Strat- 
egy of  Deception"  to  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizeni-y  who  were  too  young  to  re- 
member at  first  hand  the  subterfuge  of 
the  Communists  throughout  the  world 
in  the  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties. 
There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  CIO  in 
that  period,  for  example,  written  by  my 
good  friend  and  former  legislative  assist- 
ant. Dr.  Max  M.  Kampelman;  there  is 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  Communist 
problem  in  South  America  by  Prof.  Rob- 
ert S.  Alexander,  of  Rutgers  University 
Julian  Gorkin— a  one-time  founder  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Spain— de- 
scribes his  disillusionment  with  the 
movement.  There  is  an  excellent  chap- 
ter covering  the  Communist  coup  d'etat 
in  Czechoslovakia  as  it  was  accomplished 
under  the  protective  shadow  of  the  Red 
army. 

Indeed.  "The  Strategy  of  Deception" 
is  recommended  reading  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  wants  a  scholarly,  hard- 
headed  analysis  of  the  Communist 
movement. 
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BEEF  IMPORTS  CAUSING  MIDWEST 
COMPANY  TO  CLOSE  ITS  DOORS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  received  a  call  from  Mr  Jay 
B.  Dillingham,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Stockyards  Co.,  who  reported  that 
one  of  our  dressed  beef  companies  in 
Kansas  City  is  shutUng  down  its  opera- 
tion tomorrow  and  laying  off  90  em- 
ployees. 

Specializing  In  the  purchase  and  proc- 
essing of  canner  and  cutter  cows,  this 
plant  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
greatly  increased  importation  of  meat 
and  meat  animals  which  Is  adversely  af- 
fecting the  entire  industry. 

The  plant  shutting  down  tomorrow  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Normally  at  this  time  of  the  year 
it  would  be  at  its  peak  season,  employ- 
ing some  200  people. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, presenting  this  shutdown  for 
his  attention,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  renewed  efforts  may  be  made  to 
correct  a  problem  of  such  seriousness  to 
Missouri  and  all  other  livestock -produc- 
ing States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoid. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcord  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dillingham,  to  which  I 
referred  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  I  were  discussing  this  prob- 
lem last  week. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:      l 

"  U.S.    SiKATE. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

November  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sdcretart:  Jvist  tills  afternoon. 
Mr.  Jay  B.  Dillingham,  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Stockyards  Co.,  and  himself  a  live- 
stock producer  of  considerable  experience, 
called  to  report  that  the  largest  meat  bon- 
ing plant  In  Kansas  City  is  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  Increased  Imports  this  year  of 
meat  and  meat  products  and  is  shutting 
down  at  the  close  of  business  tomorrow. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  under  normal 
market  conditions,  this  particular  plant 
would  be  at  its  peak  season  with  200  em- 
ployees. In  recent  weeks  It  has  been  oper- 
ating on  a  curtailed  basis  with  only  90  em- 
ployees and  now  these  90  must  be  laid  off 
tomorrow. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dillingham  presents,  in  greater  detoll,  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  about  which 
we  have  been  ooncerned  for  many  months. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  members  of 
your  Department  met  late  last  month  with 
the  Livestock  Advisory  Committee  at  which 
time  a  program  was  discussed  Including  the 
following: 

1.  Voluntary  restriction  on  ImpcMts  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products. 

2.  A  stepped'Up  program  for  sale  of  more 
beef  through  normal  retail  stores. 

3.  Marketing  of  beef  animals  at  lighter 
weights. 

As  emphasized  by  the  closing  of  the  boning 
plant  In  Kansas  City,  the  situation  is  mwe 
serious  each  day.  I  woTild  vu-ge,  therefore, 
that  renewed  eflorts  be  made  to  implement 
the  suggested  three-step  program. 

I  would  hope  also  that  consideration  could 
be  given  to  Increased  purchases  for  the  school 
lunch  and  needy  family  distribution  pro- 
grams and  to  any  other  actions  which  will 
assist  this  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart  Stmincton. 
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The  Kansas  City  Stocktards  Co., 
Kansas  City  Mo..  November  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  The  attached  clipping 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  dated  November 
3.  1963,  warrants  our  bringing  you  up  to  date 
on  the  pressure  Imported  meat  Is  having  on 
current  llve-anlmal  prices. 

The  second  clipping  on  the  same  sheet 
shows  the  following  comparisons  with  a  year 
ago: 


Fat  st«Ts(K.r.),  hun- 
dred weiitht 

Fat  hoRS  (K.C.),  Iwn- 
drtKlwptcht 

Fat  lambs  (K.C.).  hun- 
dredweight. 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow 
(K.O.perbi 


Nov.  3. 
1963 


$2175 
1&.35 
19.25 

i.aw 


Week 
ago 


(2.100 

15.75 

18.75 

1.25*4 


Year 


I 


$28.75 
17.25 
20.50 
1.  21t»' 


All  slaughter  steers  this  last  week  In  Kan- 
sas City  averaged  922  47  a  hundred.  $22.75 
the  previous  week,  and  $27.48  a  year  ago,  and 
lower  again  today.  While  we  recognize  that 
fat  catUe  reached  a  higher  level  a  year  ago 
than  anticipated,  there  is  no  economic  Justi- 
fication for  present-day  prices.  _,Be8plte  the 
position   of  the  Department  of   AgHculture 


that  Imported  meat  Is  not  depressing  do- 
mestic prices,  we  still  disagree. 

Import  duties  on  beef  and  veal  (fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen)  were  reduced  in  1948  frcMn 
6  to  3  cents  per  pound.  At  the  same  time, 
duties  on  mutton  were  reduced  from  5  to 
2»4  cents  per  pound. 

Statistics  reaching  us  reveal  the  following 
record: 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  from  3  countries 
{product  weight  basis) 

[In  mtllioni  of  poiuid.sl 


Australia 

New 
Zealand 

Ireland 

.\veragc  1951-55 

I9.S8 

1.4 
1«.9 
223.9 
144.7 
232  2 
444.7 

31,784.0 

13.0 
182.0 
160.9 
130.7 
1.54.3 
213.6 

1,643.0 

7.2 
23.7 
42:0 
43.6 
61.1 
70.7 

982.0 

IS59 

1«60 

1«61 

1«62 

1962   as    a    percent   of 
1951^55 

The  September  2,  1963,  issue  of  Foreign 
Agrlculttire,  USDA,  shows  a  totel  of  651,164,- 
000  pounds  of  red  meat  Imported  or  18  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  of  1962.  Lamb 
Is  almost  double  the  same  period,  an  actual 
Increase  of  95  percent.  There  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  figures  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1963  will  show  any  different 
pattern. 

Domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal,  In 
terms  of  consumption,  came  to  about  90 
pounds  per  capita  In  1962.  With  imports  of 
beef  and  veal  at  8.9  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. It  means  that  8  pounds  of  prod- 
uct per  person  were  offered  in  our  domestic 
markets  from  foreign  sources. 

The  record  on  slaughter  of  cows  will  be 
of  Interest.    Figiiree  are  published  by  USDA. 


,  Canner  and 
cutter  cows 


January  to  Aujrust  1963 

January  to  August  19«2 

January  to  Au{;ust  1961 

January  to  August  1960 


1.043,000 
1.221.000 
1.223.000 
1.287,000 


Other  cows 


1.510.000 
1.406,000 
1.313,000 
1,480,000 


This  shows  the  slaughter  of  cows  for  the 
January-August  1963  period  is  down  7  per- 
cent from  1960  and  can  only  indicate  the 
price  of  cows  for  slaughter  Is  inadequate  to 
Influence  livestock  people  to  ship  cows  to 
market.  In  other  words,  they  are  holding 
back  cows  to  produce  another  calf.  This  Is 
at  the  same  time  when  cattle  numbers  in  the 
United  States  are  at  an  all-time  high  and 
with  dry  weather  existing  over  a  very  large 
area. 

The  total  dollar  value  of  U.S.  exports  of 
all  livestock  and  meat  products  In  1962  came 
to  about  $320  million.  Our  Imports 
amounted  to  $670  million,  plus  $209  million 
of  wool,  making  the  total  import  value  of  ap- 
proximately $879  million. 

Our  Kansas  City  Drovers  Telegram  carried 
an  article  on  October  18,  1963.  quoting  Sec- 
retary Freeman  that  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland  have  agreed  to  limit  their  ship- 
ments of  dairy  products  to  the  United  States 
In  1963  and  1964.  Secretary  Freeman  is 
quoted  as  saying  this  voluntary  action 
should  ease  the  fears  of  American  dairymen 
that  Imports  of  three  specific  products  will 
suddenly  Increase. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Imported 
dairy  products  are  recognized  as  affecting  the 
domestic  market  and  quotas  agreed  to 
voluntarily  and.  at  the  same  time,  contend 
meat  Imports  do  not  have  the  same  effect. 

The  graph  enclosed  reveals  that  choice 
grade  steers  dropped  14  84  from  mid-October 


1962  to  the  same  period  of  1963.  This  is  a 
drop  of  16.8  percent.  The  graph  also  shows 
that  canner  and  cutter  cows  have  held  at  a 
fairly  constant  level,  based  on  cutout  figures 
for  domestic  hamburger  to  seU  in  competi- 
tion with  Imported  meats. 

The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 
at  their  annual  meeting  recently  held  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  cut  half  a  carcass  from  a 
choice  grade  steer  weighing  292  pounds, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  product  for  most 
retail  stores.  From  this  side  of  beef,  the 
following  figiu-es  were  compiled: 


I'opular  cuts  such  as  steaks, 
l)risket,  rib  roaist 

Loss  popular  cuts  such  as  boneless 
neck,  stew,  arm  pot  roast,  ham- 
burger, kidney,  etc 

<'uls  of  little  value,  such  as  fat. 
lK)ii<-i,  trimminfss  and  loss  In 
cutting 

Total 


In  the  second  classification,  hamburger 
amounted  to  36  pounds  10  oupces,  or  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  side.  The  percentage  of 
hamburger  can  increase  materially  when 
the  less  popular  cuts  do  not  sell  readily  over 
the  counter.  In  that  case,  they  are  also 
ground  into  hamburger  and  the  percentage 
of  hamburger  from  the  choice  side  of  beef 
will  increase  to  a  total  of  about  38  percent 
of  a  choice  grade  steer.  The  percentage  of 
meat  directly  competitive  with  that  Imported 
from  a  good  or  lower  grade  steer  Is  even 
higher. 

Boning  Is  a  specialized  operation  and 
many  plants  restrict  their  operation  to  that 
part  of  the  business  almost  exclusively. 
Many  of  these  plants  over  the  country  have 
discontinued  operations  or  reduced  to  a  very 
minimum. 

The  second  largest  boning  plant  in  the 
United  States  Ls  located  in  Kansas  City.  We 
know  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  pressure  im- 
ported meat  has  on  his  business.  Here  are 
the  facts. 

Canner  and  cutter  cows  cost  $27  per 
hundredweight  (lowest  this  year)  hanging 
on  the  rail  before  the  boning  operation  starts. 
These  cows  will  cut  out  the  following  prod- 
ucts per  hundredweight,  figuring  from  the 
dressed  carcass: 

70      pounds   of   hamburger   selling 

for  40  cents  per  pound $28.00 

2      pounds    of    tenderloin    at    80 

cents  per  pound i.60 

23  >4  pounds  of  bones  selling  for  1>4 

cents  per  potind .an 

4       pounds  of  fat   at  3   cents  per 

pound .12 

100       pounds.  Gross  value 30.08 

Expenses  in  the  operation  include  labor 
for  boning,  packaging,  loading,  freezing, 
cost  of  boxes  and  administrative  costs  which 
will  be  $3.  This  $3  expense  is  subtracted 
from  the  gross  value  of  $30.08  which  leaves 
the  cow  carcass  worth  $27.08  on  the  rail. 
This  $27.08  is  based  on  40-cent  hamburger. 

Imported  meat  can  be  purchased  In  New 
York  at  $38.25  with  a  90-percent  lean  meat 
figure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  $2  per 
hundredweight  for  delivery  into  Kansas  City 
or  a  total  figure  of  $40.25.  This  makes  the 
domestic  meat  look  like  a  bargain  unless  the 
whole  story  Is  told.  Here  Is  the  actual  route 
of  most  of  the  Imported  meat  after  It  is  un- 
loaded at  either  the  east  or  west  coast.  It 
is  sold  to  retail  stores  who  use  their  power 
saws  to  slice  the  meat  Into  thin  strips  and 
after  It  Is  partially  thawed.  It  Is  ground  into 
hamburger.  These  stores  have  fat  waste 
that  U  practically  a  total  loss  in  the  cutting 
operation,   so   they   add  this  fat  which   is 
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worth  3  c«nt8  per  pound  to  the  lean  imported 
beef  that  will  analyze  90-percent  lean  and 
10-peroent  fat,  to  bring  the  percentage  up  to 
23-percent  fat.  Thl*  la  the  legal  limit  set 
by  the  Federal  Government  standards.  Thla 
lowers  the  cost  of  hamburger  in  that  store 
from  %40M  to  $36.63  or  a  round  number  of 
37  cents  a  povmd.  while  our  local  plant  has 
to  have  40  cents  per  pound  to  keep  his  money 
together. 

While  this  started  out  to  be  a  memo  to 
bring  you  up  to  date,  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem warrants  our  imposing  on  you  to  recite 
facts  herein.  We  think  it  convincing  that 
imported  meat  has  been  depressing  our 
market  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  volimie  remains  at  the  existing  level. 
Domestic  production  is  ample  and  recent 
statements  by  USDA  would  not  forecast  any 
reduction    in   the   foreseeable   future. 

Kven  though  the  conunents  relate  to  the 
effect  on  beef,  it  has  the  same  influence  on 
pork  and  lamb.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  the  October  issue  of  the  Livestock 
Journal  discloses  that  Japan  has  been  added 
to  the  list  from  which  meat,  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, and  meat  byproducts  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  under  Federal  meat 
inspection  regulations  after  July  30,  1963. 

The  USDA  has  indicated  an  increase  in 
domestic  production  of  3  percent  per  yeac 
In  red  meat  for  the  next  5  years  is  needed 
to  supply  the  domestic  market.  With  our 
cost  of  production  being  up — higher  labor, 
grain,  hay,  and  equipment,  it  Is  quite  ap- 
parent we  are  losing  our  market  to  imported 
meats. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jat  B.  Dillingham. 

President. 


November  14, 


RECESS 


Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that 
before  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yielded  to  me  and  before  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  obtained  the  floor.  I 
made  a  statement  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  a  recess  until  tomorrow  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  should 
like  at  this  moment  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Could  not  the 
Senate  meet  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
have  It  do  so,  but  the  Finance  Committee 
has  to  meet  to  consider  the  tax  bill.  If 
they  had  not  been  meeting  for  the  past 
2  or  3  weeks,  the  Senate  would  have  been 
in  session  at  9  or  10  o'clock  each 
morning. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Why  can  we  not 

ignore  the  committee  for  1  day,  and  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  the  com- 
mittee is  conducting  important  business, 
to  try  to  get  the  tax  bill  out  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
meet  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  That  responsibility  lies  with  the 
minority  leader  and  with  the  majority 
leader. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  and  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  understand  the  position  we  are 
in,  because  we  have  to  get  legislation 
through  the  committees.  There  has  been 
enough  criticism  of  the  Senate  in  the 
past  several  weeks  to  last  us  for  a  long 
time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  motion 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  tomorrow  at 
nooru 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the   Senator   from   Montana   that   the 
Senate  recess.    On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I   announce   that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellknder],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnxtson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nextber- 
CER],   the  Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathbrs],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr,  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Encle]  is  absent 
due  to  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcmrsoN],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nett- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Englx]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[No.  238  Leg] 
TEAS — 68 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Ooldwater 


Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Hickenlooper  Pastore 

HIU  Pearson 

Holland  Pell 

Humphrey  Prouty 

Inouye  Proxmire 

Javlts  Randolph 

Johnston  Rlblcoff 

Jordan,  N.C.  Robertson 

Keating  Saltonstall 

Kennedy  Smith 

Kucbel  Sparkman 

Lauscbe  Symington 

Long.  Mo.  Talmadge 

Mansneld  Wllllama,  N.J. 

McCarthy  Yarborough 

McClellan  Young,  N.Dak. 

McQee  Young,  Ohio 
Mclntyre 

NAYS— 17 

Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Mechem  Simpson 

MUler  Thurmond 

Morse  Tower 

Moss  WlUiams,  Del. 
Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Jackson  Neuberger 

Long,  La.  Russell 

Magnuson  Smathers 

McOovern  Stennls 

Morton  Walters 

So  the  motion  to  recess  was  agreed  to; 
and  (at  10  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) 
the  Senate  recessed  imtil  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, November  15,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


Anderson 

Curtis 
Ellender 
Kngle 
Hruska 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  14  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  1963: 

U.S.  ATTO«jncT 
George  I  cnine,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Bernard  T.  Moyn- 
ahan,  Jr. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Eugene  O.  Hulett  of  Oregon   to  be   U5. 
marshal  for  the  district  oT  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul  Kearney,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  14  (legislative  day 
of  October  22),  1963: 

POSTMASTEHS 
ALABAMA 

Percy  O.  Morris,  Demopolis. 
Malcolm  M.  Waldlng.  Dothan. 
David  Barnhill,  Robertsdale. 
John  A.  Kelley.  Unlontown. 

ARKANSAS 

Jacob  P.  Dlckerson,  Evening  Shad*. 
Wllford  W.  Taylor,  Hoxle. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Olive  A.  Jones,  Castella. 

Leonard  O.  Moody,  Redondo  Beach. 

Ramona  C.  HlUlard,  Wimams. 

i  COUMUDO 

Richard  N.  Heyman,  Kersey. 
Archie  N.  Hain.  WeUlngton. 

OONNwrncnT 
Helen  T.  Plddner,  Brookfleld  Center. 
Edmund  W.  Vallera,  Hlgganum. 
John  B.  Condon,  South  Britain. 

DELAWARX 

William  C.  Calloway,  Delmar. 
James  C.  Bowdle,  Dover. 
Carl  R.  Davidson,  Nassau. 

IXORIDA 

Charles  A.  Miller,  Bay  Pines. 

CEOROtA 

Charles  J.  Cunningham,  Madison. 

I    INDUNA 

James  Neugebauer,  Gary. 
Lea  C.  Christensen,  Hammond. 
Charles  A.  Seger,  Jasper. 
Roger  J.  McKee,  Michigan  Ctiy. 
Albert  S.  Delano,  New  Market. 

IOWA 

Izetta  C.  Bopp,  Brayton. 
Bernard  P.  Snyder,  Larchwood. 
Orval  C.  McCormac,  Letts. 
Mary  E.  Dardis,  Peoeta. 
Willard  K.  Lelran.  Waterville. 

KANSAS 

Lawrence  V.  Perrell,  Independence. 
John  H.  Grentner,  Junction  City. 
Dean  H.  Evans,  Lebo. 
E.  Maxlne  Nelson,  Lenora. 
Larence  K.  George.  Neosho  Palls. 
Prank  J.  Jlra,  Bush  Center. 

KENTUCXT 

James  D.  Dearing,  Alvaton. 
Marianna  T.  Tbompson,  Edmonton. 

t,OUISIANA 

George  C.  Grammer,  Benton. 
George  G.  Benefiel,  Kenner. 
Lee  L.  Blancbard.  Paincourtville. 
Pat  W.  Almond.  Port  Allen. 
Rena  G.  LangUnais,  Toungsvllle. 

MAINS 

WUliam  P.  Leonard,  Camden. 
Norrls  L.  Marston,  Lubec. 
Winifred  V.  Burton.  Monhegan. 
Leo  P.  Plnette.  Westbrook. 

IMARTLAND 

Martha  G.  Catlin.  Nantlcoke. 
Guy  W.  Hlnebaugh.  Oakland. 
Lee  C.  Hocker,  Bockvllle. 
Jerome  D.  Latfey,  Westernport. 

MAaSACHX7SKTTS 

John  P.  Brescianl,  Hopedale. 

MICHIGAN 

Harry  L.  Paling,  Clarklake. 
Linden  P.  Tlbblts,  Columblavllle. 
Frederick  A.  Hetleman,  Dntton. 

MISSOURI 

Arthur  L.  GlfBn,  Guilford. 
Morris  W.  Templeman.  Meadvllle. 
Joe  J.  Klrkman,  Osage  Beach. 
Porrest  B.  Thompson,  Richmond. 

NEBRASKA 

Harold  P.  Zwonechek,  De  Witt. 
Harold  P.  Ahlschwede,  Ovu"ley. 

NEW  JERSXT 

Alfonso  W.  Magurno,  Bloomlngdal*. 
Dominic  J.  Zambello,  Lambertvllle. 
Paul  J.  Sulla,  Manvllle. 
Joseph  W.  MoCauley,  Millbum. 

cix — ism 


J.  Robert  Tracey,  Morristown. 
Ralph  J.  Caneva,  Park  Ridge. 
John  B.  Porter,  Runnemede. 
Peter  G.  Bakutes,  Somervllle. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Isabel  Rumsey,  Orogrande. 

NEW    TORK 

George  T.  OXeary,  Central  Isllp. 
Donald  J.  Pltzpatrick,  Dannemora. 
Anthony  Mlgnano,  Deer  Park. 
Walter  E.  Fitzgerald,  Getzville. 
Robert  T.  Johnston,  New  Paltz. 
William  P.  Graff,  PennellviUe. 
Mary  L.  McCann,  Poplar  Ridge. 
John  G.  Blttner,  Rochester. 
Harry  P.  Johanesen,  Ronkonkoma. 
Jbhn  E.  Snedeker,  Jr..  lYumansbm^. 
I.  Louis  Wood.  Vernon  Center. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Francis  P.  Martin,  Danbury. 
Eugene  B.  Qulnn,  Henderson vUle. 
Mattie  L.  Weathers.  Lattimore. 
Herbert  Long,  Jr.,  Leland. 
James  D.  Malloy,  Parkton. 
John  M.  McNair,  Jr.,  Nashville. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Harley  S.  Durward,  Bowbells. 
George  G.  Schmid.  Minnewaukan. 

OHIO 

Glenn  O.  Isenman.  Canton. 
Orval  V.  Grove,  Centerburg. 
Marcella  V.  Fedderke,  Jewell. 
Anthony  Alferlo,  Jr.,  Kipton. 
Doris  E.  Thompson,  Monroe. 
BUly  L.  Flint,  New  Vienna. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ward  Johns,  Adrian. 
Robert  I.  Grove,  Alexandria. 
Anthony  J.  Del  Vecchlo,  Canonsburg. 
Kenneth  E.  Huber,  Catawlssa. 
Joseph  W.  Kudaslk,  Jr.,  Central  City. 
Derry  A.  MUler,  Clearville. 
Edward  M.  Bucldey,  DaUas. 
Edward  L.  Thomas,  Drifton. 
Dorothy  R.  Karpyn,  Egypt. 
Charles  W.  Pentz,  Gettysburg. 
Theresa  A.  Catale,  Hlllsvllle. 
Alvln  R.  Marshall,  HoUsopple. 
James  J.  McLaughlin,  Holmes. 
Blanche  G.  Smyera,  Hopewell. 
Carl  P.  Englehart,  Hunlock  Creek. 
Blair  I.  Showalter,  Huntingdon. 
John  W.  Weller.  James  Creek. 
Wade  H.  Kinsey,  Jr.,  Ligonler. 
George  S.  Burke,  Meyersdale. 
John  W.  Cooner,  Millheim. 
Harold  R.  Hockman,  MlngoviUe. 
Jay  P.  Pollock,  Mount  Union. 
Verla  J.  Hill,  Needmore. 
Francis  J.  Augostlne.  Vtm  Castle.  . 
Ralph  W.  Whlpkey.  Jr.,  Ohlopyle. 
Stanley  T.  Wagner,  Penns  Creek. 
George  W.  Lauck,  Jr.,  Pine  Grove  Mllla. 
WiUlam  H.  Jones,  Ralston. 
Kenneth  J.  Headings,  Reedsvllle. 
Russell  S.  Powell,  Jr.,  Riegelsvllle. 
Kenneth  A.  Harrison,  St.  Thomas. 
Alexander  G.  Albright,  Schwenksville. 
Stephen  W.  Bergstresser,  Selinsgrove. 
Walter  J.  Plwlnsky.  SlickvUle. 
Myrtle  E.  Smith,  Splnnerstown. 
John  H.  Stangarone,  Springs. 
Dawn  M.  Ressler,  Talmadge. 
M.  Franklin  Ward,  Tioga. 
Bden  C.  Harris,  Torrance. 
Clair  J.  Uber,  Volant. 
James  A.  Haney,  Sr.,  Warminster. 
Glen  X.  Cluck,  Waynesboro. 
Nicholas  A.  MoreUi.  WiUiamsburg. 
Michael  Conrad,  Jr.,  Worthlngton. 

pPn-Xt>    RIOD 

Jose  D.  Candelas,  Jr.,  Manati. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Elnora  L.  Kempton,  Peever. 

TENNESSEE 

Curtis  S.  Lowery,  Brownsville. 
Raymond  B.  Cox.  Cottage  Orore. 
Melvln  L.  Kllgore,  Richard  City. 
George  L.  Brown,  Woodbury. 

TEXAS 

James  Q.  Pennington,  Bluegrove. 
Burton  L.  Klrtley,  Jr.,  Graham. 
Willis  H.  Roberson,  Jr.,  Grand  Saline. 

UTAH 

John  R.  Rowberry,  Logan. 

Kay  R.  Peterson,  Mantl. 

Edward  W.  Monk,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Roy  Ross,  Richfield. 

Orlo  Goodrich,  Vernal. 

VIRGINIA 

Mildred  M.  Hill,  ClaudviUe. 
"Marquard  L.  Chandler,  Exmore. 
Robert  J.  Owens,  Ivor. 
Warner  T.  Crocker,  Lovlngstcm, 
George  T.  Cook,  Jr.,  Newsoms. 
LeRoy  N.  HUton,  Jr.,  St.  Paul. 

WASHINGTON 

Donald  E.  Nelson,  Edmonds. 
Max  A.  Gaston,  Monitor. 
Orval  B.  Senff,  Olga. 
Jerome  W.  Pfelfer,  Ridgefield. 
fielen  M.  Carlson,  Skykomlsh. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

French  B.  Powers,  East  Rainelle. 
Ruby  E.  Blevins,  HemphlU. 

WTOMQfC 

Orval  Horton,  Chugwater. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Otto  K.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  1>e  a  member  of  the 
I>ermanent  commissioned  staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  as  an  associate  professor 
with  the  grade  of  commander. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  rank 
indicated  In  the  VS.  Coast  Guard: 

To  be  commanders 
William  R.  GUI  Ward  R.  Turner 

Frederick  H.  Raumer    William  Miller 
David  S.  WUllams 

To  be  lieutenant  otrmmandert 

Russell  D.  Brlckaon  Robert  P.  Harmon 

Mllo  A.  Jordan  Claude  W.  Jenkins 

WUbur  E.  Harris  George  D.  MUler.  Jr. 

Stephen  P.  Bunting  Eugene  Llnnemann 

Roger  P.  Erdmann  Carl  M.  Mortensea 

Harry  N.  Hansen  Harry  A.  Leseey 

John  E.  Cavanaugh  Robert  P.  Anderson 

John  Athertoa  Daniel  C.  OUler 

Clarence  J.  Pare,  Jr.  LestM-  W.  Willis 

Melvln  H.  Handley  Allen  M.  WUson 
Ezeklel  D.  Pulcher,  Jr.  William  R.  Claborn 
Christy  R.  Mathewson  Lynn  I.  Decker 

Warren  H.  Wilmot  Phillip  M.  Griebel 

"A"  "J"  Beard  Rudolph  E.  Anderson 

Lavlne  Hubert  Donald  H.  R.  Praser 

Alvln  L.  Kooi  Donald  Cobaugh 

Orval  K.  BeaU  William  K.  Cooper 

PhlUp  S.  IJnnoln  Christian  A.  Weltsel 

Marin  M.  ComeU  Gerald  M.  DavU 

Lyle  W.  Glenny  Fred  M.  Guild.  Jr. 

Richard  R.  Hoover  Herbert  L.  Johnson 

Ludwlg  K.  Rubinsky  Howard  H.  Istock 

Victor  Koll  Benjamin  P.  Weems 
Lawrence  O.  Hamilton  Harold  W.  Woolley 

Eugene  C.  Colson  Robert  J.  Hanson 

John  A.  Packard  William  I.  Janicke 

Victor  W.  Sutton  Edward  E.  Walker 

George  B.  Cote  John  A.  Dearden 

Melvln  H.  Eaton  Charles  H.  Sanders 

Victor  M.  Adams  Richard  P.  Gowu<l 

Lee  W.  Bothell  Eugene  P.  Parley 

Talmadge  H.  Slvlls  Joseph  A.  Haynes 
Charter  D.  Edwards 
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November  I4, 


Cku-let  R.  Hook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  14,  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  recent  passing  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Hook.  America  has  lost  an  interna- 
tionally known  industrialist  and  Govern- 
ment servant  who  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  principle. 

It  was  my  great  pleasiire  to  work  with 
Mr.   Hook   through  his   efforts   on   the 
Hoover  Commission.    As  the  sponsor  of 
legislation  which  his  committee  recom- 
mended, I  had  the  opportunity  to  g6t  to 
know  and  respect  his  great  ability  and 
devotion  to  his  country.    On  the  Hoover 
Commission.  Mr.  Hook  made  his  specialty 
the  business  side  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment.    He   brought   with   him   the 
experience    gained    in    Government    by 
serving,  without  pay.  under  three  Presi- 
dents.   He  started  as  a  $2  a  week  office 
boy  for  a  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  steel  firm  and 
rose  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  one  of  our  leading  steel  companies. 
This  varied  background  in  business  made 
him  well  qualified  for  his  Government 
service,  and  many  of  his  recommenda- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion have  been  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Hook  received  many  awards  in  his 
lifetime,   but   perhaps   one  of  the   last 
meant  the  most  to  him.    This  was  the 
award  presented  "for  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple" given  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  on  behalf  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion task  force.    The  citation  said  "you 
have  provided  strong  leadership  in  the 
far-reaching  and  time-consuming  task  of 
assuring  implementation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations."    Hoover  said 
to  Mr.  Hook  that  the  citaUon  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  ever  awarded,  and 
"it  is  an  indication  of  the  great  esteem 
In  which  you  are  held."    The  citation 
praised  Hook's  "diligence,  perseverance 
Integrity,  and  farsightedness." 

Charles  R.  Hook  is  representative  of 
that  product  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system  we  tend  to  overlook  too 
often.  His  life  story  is  one  of  a  man  who 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  of  industry  to  the  top  posiUon 
In  his  field,  and  who  gave  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  Nation  which  had  made 
It  all  possible.  He  did  not  seek  honors 
nor  compensation  for  his  service,  merely 
the  opportunity  to  serve.  He  lived  his 
life  quietly,  without  great  fanfare,  and 
yet  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry.  As  his  biog- 
rapher John  Tebbel  suggested  In  his 
tlUe,  he  brought  "the  human  touch" 
to  business,  and  to  Government. 

America  has  produced  others  like  Mr. 
Hook.  It  Is  assured,  through  his  good 
example  and  faith,  she  will  continue  to 
produce  leaders  of  quality,  and  integrity. 


To  Mrs.  Hook,  and  their  son  and 
daughter,  we  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy, and  pray  that  the  strength  of  a 
lifetime  of  love  and  devotion  sustain 
them. 


H.R.  333,  a  Bill  To  Amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  and  Make  It  Applicable 
to  International  Labor  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  14,  1963 


Mr.      MARTIN     of     Nebraska.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Jimmy  Hoffa  within  the  last 
few  days  has  announced  that  he  is  start- 
ing negotiations  on  Etecember  1  with  the 
trucking  industry  for  a  one-package  na- 
tionwide contract.    He  Is  demanding  for 
the  first  time  one  contract  with  all  of 
the  Nation's  16.000  trucking  companies 
which,  of  course,  would  end  on  the  same 
date.  Heretofore,  regional  contracts  were 
written,  each  separate  and  with  different 
dates.    This  kind  of  a  new  frontal  attack 
gives  Jimmy  Hoffa  the  power  to  com- 
pletely tie  up  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try within  a  matter  of  hours.     It  gives 
Jimmy  Hoffa  the  power  to  put  thousands 
of  trucking  firms  out  of  business.     If 
management  were  to  conspire  to  put  a 
competitor  out  of  business,  the  Govern- 
ment would  step  in;  but  if  a  union  does 
exactly  the  same  thing,  nothing  Is  done. 
Why?    Because  there  are  no  laws  on  the 
books  to  control  the  power  of  the  unions. 
The  International  Teamsters  magazine 
of  November  1963  predicts  that  the  16.000 
trucking  companies  in  the  United  States 
today  will  shrink  to  100  In  the  next  de- 
cade.   Why?    Jimmy  Hoffa  and  his  na- 
tionwide contract  will  either  force  these 
companies  to  the  wall  or  to  consolidate. 
He  has  already  brought  ruin  to  many 
companies  throughout  the  country  by  his 
ruthless  tactics,  and  this  latest  demand 
will  bring  the  entire  Industry  and  the 
economy  of  the  country  within  his  grasp. 
Jimmy  Hoffa  stated  that  the  proposed 
contract  would  cost  over  $600  million  in 
the  next  3  years  and  that  higher  rates 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  pay  this 
amount.    Among  other  things,  the  con- 
tract will  require  that  all  operators  pay 
$5  into  the  Teamster  pension  fund  for 
each  truck  trailer  piggybacked  by  the 
railroads.    This  is  outright  featherbed- 
ding  and,  yes,  even  blackmail.    No  serv- 
ice Is  performed  for  the  $5,  but  yet  it 
is  demanded  under  threat  and  will  be 
paid  under  fear.     This— in  the  United 
States   which,   imder  our  Constitution, 
guarantees  freedom  to  each  Individual! 
Mr.    Speaker,    this    master    contract 
will   complete   a  monopoly   for   Jimmy 
Hoffa  In  the  trucking  Industry.    Rather 

than  wait  until  an  emergency  arises 

such  as  we  had  in  the  railroads  this 


year— it  Is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
now  consider  legislation  In  the  field  of 
industrywide  strikes  and  come  up  with 
some  sound  work  in  this  field  without  an 
emergency  hanging  over  its  head.  If  we 
are  to  enact  constructive  legislation  In 
this  field,  now  is  the  time  to  move  for- 
ward. Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  the  proposed  action  by 
the  Teamsters  Union. 

My  bill.  H.R.  333.  goes  to  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  It  would  amend  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  and  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  InternaUonal  labor  unions. 
It  would  prohibit  industrywide  strikes. 
it  would  prohibit  featherbedding.  not 
only  In  the  transportation  Industry  but 
in  all  Industry.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  which  this  country 
faces  today.  If  we  are  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens  from  the  greed 
and  lust  for  power  by  some  of  our  labor 
leaders,  we  must  enact  legislation  in 
this  field.  The  hour  Is  late  and  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  this  grave  problem 
is  a  must.  The  American  citizen  and 
the  rank-and-file  union  member  must  be 
protected. 


Jacksonville  (III.)  Jaycecs  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ELLIlfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  14,  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
achieved  worldwide  recognition  for  Its 
many  examples  of  public  service.  One  of 
the  most  significant  of  Its  new  projects 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Jacksonville  (111.) 
chapter  of  the  Jaycees  on  Memorial  Day, 
1961. 

On  that  day  the  organization,  imder 
the  leadership  of  its  president.  Bill  Carl, 
established  a  highway  safety  service  on 
Highways  36  and  54  In  Jacksonville 
which  received  nationwide  recognition. 
The  group  established  a  rest  stop  for  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  motorists  on 
that  day  of  busy  traffic.  Motorists  were 
invited  to  park  for  a  few  minutes,  have 
the  windshields  of  their  cars  cleaned  off, 
receive  free  refreshments  in  the  shade! 
travel  information,  and  a  packet  of 
hterature  and  other  items  to  make  their 
journey  more  pleasant. 

This  event  was  highly  successful  and 
so  widely  praised  by  motorists  that  it  re- 
ceived nationwide  publicity.  Since  then 
the  Jacksonville  Jaycees  have  continued 
the  rest  stop  each  as  a  feature  of  the 
July  Fourth  and  Labor  Day  holidays. 

The  new  president  of  the  group  is 
Keith  Schuman,  and  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 26,  the  chapter  will  receive  a 
special  award  from  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  F.  Carpentler,  himself  na- 
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tionally  known  for  his  effective  wor)c  In 
promoting  highway  safety. 

To  me  it  seems  a  significant  occasion 
on  which  to  recognize  the  Initiative  and 
constructive  good  work  of  the  Jaycees. 
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The  Polish  Unitersity  Chib  of  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   XCEW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUaX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  14,  1963 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
University  Club  of  New  Jersey,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  constructive  organi- 
zations of  Its  kind,  celebrated  Its  35th  an- 
niversary last  month  with  a  most  Im- 
pressive and  enjoyable  banquet  and  ball 
at  the  Robert  Tieat  Hotel  In  Newark. 

In  connection  with  this  event,  the  club 
published  a  very  informative  and  attrac- 
tive program  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  Important  Information  about  the  club 
and  Its  activities. 

Pounded  In  1928.  the  Polish  Univer- 
sity Club's  purposes  have  been  admira- 
bly summarized  by  Dr.  Charles  Allan 
Baretskl.  its  historian: 

An  outpouring  of  love  for  America  and  re- 
spect for  lU  Gotemment  and  institutions 
and  gratitude  for  sacrlflces  made  In  their  be- 
half by  their  parents  and  families  and  a  de- 
termination to  foster  an  appreciation  of  their 
Polish  heritage  bespoke  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  club's  founders  to  charter  an 
organization  for  Polish-American  men  whose 
only  sUndard  would  be  one  of  excellence. 
Thus,  ab  InlUo,  the  Polish  University  Club 
of  New  Jersey  was  something  more  than  a 
fraternal  group,  much  more  than  an  ethnic 
or  "natlonauty"  society,  singing  its  own 
praises.  Ideally  and  actually,  it  was  and  la 
meant  to  be  a  service  group,  and  It  does 
serve.  It  lllumlnatee  the  Ideals  of  American 
citizenship,  holds  high  the  torch  of  learning 
and  scholarship,  and  disseminates  the  trait 
of  Polish  cultxire. 

Among  the  group's  most  Important 
contributions  has  been  Its  sponsorship, 
beginning  in  1953.  of  the  Institute  of  Pol- 
ish Culture  at  Seton  Hall  University  In 
South  Orange.  N.J.  Now  known  as  the 
Polish  Cultural  Society  at  Seton  HaU 
University,  this  institution  has  regularly 
implemented  the  club's  Ideals  by  bring- 
ing to  the  public,  under  imlversity  aus- 
pices, outstanding  programs  featuring 
Polish  scholars,  music,  poetry,  and  his- 
tory. 

The  club's  scholarship  program  is 
another  of  its  activities  in  which  mem- 
bers take  special  pride.  Over  the  years, 
a  long  list  of  deserving  young  men  and 
women  have  been  aided  in  pursuing  col- 
lege careers  at  various  insUtutions  in- 
side and  out  of  New  Jersey,  thereby 
extending  the  beneficial  Influence  of  the 
the  club  far  Into  the  future. 

In  addition  to  a  very  active  women's 
auxiliary,  the  club  has  also  engaged 
in  numerous  social  affairs,  awarded 
medals  for  academic  excellence,  aided 
numerous  good  causes,  and  has  exer- 
cised a  constructive  impact  on  our  State 
far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  numbers. 


The  president  of  the  Polish  Univer- 
sity Club  of  New  Jersey  for  the  current 
year  is  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  own 
congressional  district,  Mr.  Jan  Zaprawa- 
Ostromeckl,  of  Roselle  Park.  A  former 
member  of  the  Polish  Parliament,  a 
lawyer,  economist,  and  engineer,  Mr. 
Zaprawa-Ostromecki  was  a  leader  of  the 
Polish  imderground  in  World  War  II 
and  was  captured,  tortured,  and  impris- 
oned by  the  Nazis. 

Other  officers  this  year  Include:  James 
R.  Barwlck,  first  vice  president;  Caslmlr 
J.  Drygas.  second  vice  president;  Stanley 
Wyglendowski,  corresponding  secretary; 
Walter  J.  Pietrucha,  recording  secretary; 
Wallace  Nowel.  treasurer ;  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Baretskl.  historian;  and  Raymond  Woz- 
niak,  sergeant  at  arms. 

Chairmen  of  the  club's  committees 
for  1963-64  are  Walter  Brytczuk,  budget- 
Peter  Pietrucha.  good  and  welfare;  Casl- 
mlr J.  Drygas,  dinner-dance;  John  A. 
Wroblesky,  buUetin;  Stanley  Strand, 
publicity;  J.  Thaddeiis Rospond,  Scholar- 
ship; Edmund  Wiss,  life  membership; 
Edward  Mizerski,  ways  and  means;  John 
Lacz,  academic  award  of  elementary 
schools;  Leonard  V.  Gorson,  outstanding 
citizen  award;  Charles  Pierce,  Seton  Hall 
Institute;  Edward  Mizerski.  legislative 
and  constitution  revision;  Dr.  Edward 
Wolski.  membership;  Chester  Stanowski, 
dinner  meeting;  Frank  Gubemat.  thea- 
ter party;  Eugene  Bogatko.  liaison;  Jan 
Zaprawa-Ostromecki,  35th  anniversary; 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Baretskl,  Poland's  millen- 
nium; Joseph  Zaorskl,  promoting  courses 
in  Polish  language  and  literature;  Dr. 
Eugene  Nargiello,  600th  anniversary  of 
Cracow  University. 

As  evidence  of  the  high  regard  In 
which  the  Polish  University  Club  is  held 
by  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  the  club's 
honorary  committee  for  the  35th  anni- 
versary includes  the  entire  New  Jersey 
delegation  to  the  House  and  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  following:  Most  Rev.  John 
Dougherty,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Newark 
and  president  of  Seton  Hall  University; 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  P.  Kowalczyk', 
P-A.;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Bronlslaw  Socha; 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  Pronczak;  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes;  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Ad- 
donlzlo;  and  Dr.  Juliusz  Szygowskl,  Min- 
ister PlenlpotenUary  of  the  Polish  gov- 
emment-ln-exlle. 

I  was  very  privileged,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  35th  anrU- 
versary  celebration  of  the  Polish  Univer- 
sity Club  of  New  Jersey  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
Include  the  text  of  my  speech  on  that 
occasion : 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  and  friends, 
it  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  tonight  and  to  be  asked  to  speak  on  this 
notable  anniversary  celebration— not  only 
because  I  feel  so  much  at  home  with  so 
many  friends  but  also  because  1  find  the 
goals  and  Ideals  of  the  Polish  University 
Club  so  similar  to  my  own. 

Your  emphasis  on  and  practical  contribu- 
tion toward  excellence  In  education  recog- 
nizes the  growing  Importance  of  equipping 
our  people  with  the  skills,  the  training,  and 
the  understanding  which  are  needed  to  deal 
with  this  modem  world  In  aU  Its  complexity. 
Both  the  opportunities  and  the  hasards  of 
our  age  are  fairly  obvious,  but  It  Is  even  more 
apparent  that.  In  order  to  benefit  from  the 


opi>ortunitles  and  avoid  the  hazards,  we  must 
improve  the  quaUty  of  education  and  broad- 
en the  availability  of  education  to  aU  our 
people.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  doing 
yoxir  part. 

You  are  also  dedicated  to  freedom— both 
personal  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence— at  a  time  when  neither  can  be  taken 
for  granted  anywhere  In  the  world.  And  the 
two  go  together,  as  you  so  well  understand. 
It  Is  not  enough  that  a  nation  be  Independ- 
ent— whether  that  nation  be  the  United 
States,  Poland.  Cuba,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  Its  people  are  not  free  to  govern  them- 
selves. If  they  are  forced  under  the  heel  of 
an  oppressive  government — whether  that 
government  la  homegrown  or  Imported— 
then  we  cannot  be  content  or  consider  that 
our  Ideals  have  been  achieved.  National  in- 
dependence without  personal  freedom  may 
represent  progress  of  a  limited  kind,  but  It 
is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  the 
end  of  the  struggle.  Independence  Is  empty 
unless  It  is  flUed  with  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  people  whose  basic  human  rights  are  re- 
spected and  protected. 

I  emphasize  thU  distinction  between  na- 
tional Independence  and  personal  freedom 
because  It  applies  directly  to  the  present  sit- 
uation In  PoUnd  and  In  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
keystone  to  the  understanding  of  what  Is 
happening  to  the  cold  war  In  that  crucial 
part  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  make  a 
major  reassessment  of  our  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  Soviet  Russia  and  to  other 
Commimlst  governments,  especially  in  East- 
em  Europe.  We  need  a  new  national  debate 
on  the  course  our  country  shoxild  follow. 
We  should  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
how  our  Government  views  the  great  Issues 
involved  here  and  what  it  proposes  to  do 
about  them.  The  evenu  of  recent  weeks 
which  have  alarmed  some  and  encouraged 
others— and  I  refer  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  the  pro- 
posed Joint  American-Soviet  expedition  to 
the  moon — ^has  also  served  to  confuse  even 
more  of  us  about  the  policy  our  Government 
is  now  pursuing. 

Whatever  that  policy  may  be,  It  should  I 
believe,  carefully  avoid  two  imworkable,  un- 
realistic extremes.  I  cannot  agree,  for  In- 
stance, with  those  who  deny  that  times  can 
change  and  that  we  mxist  be  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunities  these 
changes  bring.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  would  deny  us  any  contact,  any  rela- 
tions, with  the  coimtrles  of  Eastern  Bxirope 
because  their  governments  are  Commtmlst- 
controlled.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
still  maintain.  In  this  age  of  the  superbomb 
that  the  only  course  we  can  follow  U  the 
forcible  and  violent  overthrow  of  these  gov- 
ernments. 

That  is  one  extreme.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, I  would  also  condemn  those  who 
naively  exf>ect  too  much  from  too  little  evi- 
dence—who are  too  ready  to  believe  the  best 
of  Conmivmlst  words  at  the  expense  of  the 
worst  of  Communist  actions — those  who 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  loosening 
of  direct  Soviet  control  over  countries  like 
Poland,  Hungary  and  YugoslavU.  but  who 
overlook  the  tyranny  of  the  so-caUed  Inde- 
pendent Conununlst  regimes  there — and  I 
condemn  the  optimism  of  those  who  are  too 
wUllng  to  forget  the  fundamental  evil  of 
communism. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes, 
there  is  a  practical  course  and  a  realistic 
policy  for  our  country  to  foUow.  In  seeking 
that  covu^.  I  would  remind  us  all  that 
international  communism  remains  a  power- 
ful opponent.  As  an  Idea.  It  has  a  deceptive 
appeal  which  has  Infected  Individuals 
throughout  the  world.  As  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  force.  It  has  mobilized  hundreds  of 
mUUons   of   people,   overthrown   legitimate 
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government,  terrorteed  Innocent  victim* 
^mJT*^^  ^  intimidate  the  reet  of  the 
world  by  dlaplaylng  Its  nuiltary  might 
«n^K.*'».°°'  ancient  hlatory.  The  meana 
and  objectives  of  communism  have  remained 
fundamentally  the  same.  Today,  as  in  the 
beginning,  world  domination  Is  its  goal  and 
Its  means  include  anything  that  will  Work 
to  its  own  advantage. 

Free  people,  therefore,  must  oppose  com- 
munism—both as  an  idea  and  as  a  system  of 
power,  both  here  at  home  and  wherever  It 
Aeeiu  to  pull  down  free  InsUtutlons  and 
enslave  free  men.  ThU  U  an  obligaUon  that 
arlBes  from  the  right  of  self-defense  and 
from  the  very  logic  of  freedom. 

How.  In  any  specific  way.  the  free  world 
■hould  go  about  the  work  of  opposing  com- 
munism Is  a  matter  of  governmental  policy 
and.  therefore,  is  subject  to  controversy  and 
debate.  There  is  no  single  right  way,  valid 
tor  all  times  and  places  and  circumstances. 
The  strategy  of  freedom  must  be  flexible 
ready  to  confront  the  changing  Uctics  of 
communism  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  ready,  too.  to  utilize  every  opportunity 
to  strengthen  freedom  and  present  freedoms 
case  forthrlghtly  and  persuasively. 

As  a  part  of  this  strategy  of  freedom    we 
must,  I  believe,  recognize  the  fact  that  con- 
diUons  are  changing  within  the  Communist 
world,  and   with   those  changes  comes  the 
need   to  reexamine  our  own   tactics.     Since 
the  death  of  Stalin,  there  has  been  a  limited 
but  lumilstakable  relaxation  within  Soviet 
Russia— a  little  more  attention  to  the  peo- 
ple's needs,  a  little  less  reliance  on  total  police 
control.    Not  much,  but  a  little.     The  same 
kind  of  looeening-up  process  has  been  evi- 
dent In  relaUons  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the    satellite   countries    of    Eastern    Europe. 
With  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  taking  the  lead, 
Russia  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  other  Communist  states  to  follow  at 
least  a  parUally  Independent  national  policy, 
rather  than  total  subservience  to  the  \JS  S  Jl 
ThU  "victory"— limited  though  it  Is— has  led 
to  the  most  decisive  split  in  the  history  of 
communism,  the  deep  division  between  Soviet 
Riissia    and    Communist    China,    in    which 
every  Eastern  European  government  except 
Albania  has  Uken   the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 
ThU  U  a  hopeful  situation.     Obviously,  I 

do  not  see  the  end  of  the  cold  war  in  sight 

far  from  It.  But  It  does  present  the  United 
States  with  new  opportunities  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  and  to  encourage  the 
further  separation  of  one-time  puppet  gov- 
ernmenu  from  their  one-time  foreign  boss. 
Independence  Un't  everything,  as  I  have  said 
before,  but  it  U  an  essential  first  step- 
provided  that  we  dont  stop  here. 

Poland  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
new  situation  that  confronts  us.  The  PoIUh 
people,  supported  by  their  church— as  you 
know  so  well— have  never  surrendered  to 
communism.  They  have  never  given  up  the 
stniggle  for  freedom,  never  stopped  their 
resUtance  to  the  power  ot  the  Communtet 
state.  Their  courage  has  won  them  at  least 
some  independence,  and  we  can  hone  for 
more. 

Now  U  certainly  not  the  time  to  shut  the 
door  on  Poland.  To  do  thU  would  be  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  CommunUts  them- 
selves. If  the  free  world,  especially  the 
United  States,  should  abandon  Poland  we 
would  be  proving  that  Communist  propa- 
gandUts  are  right  when  they  argue  that 
America  doesn't  care  or  can't  be  counted  on 
for  help.  We  would  be  forcing  the  PolUh 
people  to  turn  closer  to  other  Communist 
powers  and  away  from  freedom. 

Instead,  we  In  the  United  States  should 
look  for  every  possible  way  of  distinguUhing 
between  the  Polish  people  and  their  Commu- 

should  help  the  people  without  strengthen- 
f^!  *  government.  We  should  Increase 
the  contacts  between  people  of  the  free  world 
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and   the  people  of  Poland.     We  should  re- 
inforce their  hopes  for  the  future,  by  con- 

Tf^^'i  ^""^  ""*'  '•  *^»^«  "^o*  forgotten 
their  brave  struggle  against  tyrannf.  We 
should  weigh  every  chance  to  help  by  the 
^«  °'  ''l^etber  It  will  increase  the  people's 
desire,  hope,  and  demand  for  greater  freedom 
Freedom,  we  should  know  by  now  u  a 
dangerous  thing  for  communism.  A 'little 
u  Sri?  °°'y  »»^'^P««»  the  appetite  for  more. 
It  creates  a  hunger  that  must  be  saUsfled 
This  Is  our  greatest  weapon. 

in^  *^5  ,'^*  Western  World  truly  beUeve 
in  our  Ideals  of  freedom  and  Independence 
democracy  and  self-government,  'a^d  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  human  being,  then 
wt  »r*,^°'^*°K  ^  '«"  ''•om  communis 

^er  weTn^lf  ^'^  ^*"^  communism  wh^-' 
ever  we  find  it— compete  with  It  by  demon- 

fn/'  I^/''^  Buperlorlty  of  freedom  byTrS?- 
ng  that   we  really  care  about  people  and 

It  won't  be  easy.     There  u  no  guarantee 

Stan?  ft  Ini""^-,    ^"*  ^  "^°»«  wh^^Sel! 
stand  It  and  value  It.  freedom  U  priceless 

nlV^J'T.  ^°7  ""<=»^  patlenc'l  Tng?: 
^^'  ^^  determination  It  may  requh-e 
freedom  U  worth  the  struggle.  '«<!""•«. 
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Representative  Bruce  and  myself  would 
like  t»  make  this  tour,    it  is  not  even  a 

?hf  ^°  Pi  "".^^^^"^  °^  "°t  we  support 
the  President.  The  White  HousTis 
owned  by  Uie  American  taxpayers,  not 
the  Kennedys.  This  means  that  It  Is 
owned  by  our  constitutents  whether  they 
be  Democrat  or  Republican  and  It  is 
typical  of  the  shabby  abuse  of  power 
^l\^  see  along  the  New  Frontier  when 
the  office  of  the  President  Is  used  in  such 
an  arbitrary  and  dishonest  manner. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
amazing  to  see  the  pettiness  and  partisan 

fSf^v^^^.'^^^'^^'^a^on-    Never  haS 
^Ki    /i  brought  home  more  demon- 
25    i^.u^*"  ^  ^"  incident  which  hap- 
pened this  morning.    As  everyone  knows 
a  limited  White  House  tour  Is  available 
on  a  reservation  basis  for  constituents  of 
Congressmen    Reservations  can  be  made 
30  days  In  advance  for  this  special  tour 
It  is  now  obvious  that  the  White  House 
has  a  blacklist  of  Congressmen  who  will 
not  be  favored  with  constituent  tours. 
For  the  past  3  days,  my  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Representative 
Donm.dC.  Bruci:.  has  made  calls  at  10 
ajn.  in  the  morning,  right  on  the  button 
for  reservations  a  full  30  days  ahead  the 

H.S'^T-  ^  each  instance  he  has  been 
turned  down.  He  told  me  of  his  prob- 
lems this  morning  at  10:18  a.m  and 
I  said.  "Don.  they're  lying  to  you  and  we 
can  prove  it.  We  only  need  to  bait  the 
trap  Less  than  10  minutes  after  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Representative 
Bruce  s  request  was  turned  down  three 
nonexistent  people  were  granted  this 
tour  on  December  14.  the  same  date  re- 
quested by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Representative  Bruce,  simply  by  givine 
the  name  of  a  liberal  Democratic  con^ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  care  about  be- 
ing on  a  Kennedy  blacklist.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  his  support  In  1964.    This 

t^  y.^""  t^/"  K   " J^  *  ^°^  indication 
Just  how  this  bunch  operates.     Deceit 
favoritism,  and  blacklisting  are  the  order 
of   the   day.     It  is  not  a  quesUon  of 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Staten  Island 
Baitacks  No.  2524.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  USJi.  and  to  compliment 
them  on  their  outstanding  Veterans  Day 
services  which  were  held  on  Monday 
November  11.  1963,  at  Ocean  View  Cem- 
etery. Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Judge  James 
C.  Crance  was  the  principal  speaker,  and 
did  great  honor  to  their  members  who 
so  valiantly  defended  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy In  1917-18. 

The  Staten  Island  Barracks  Is  one  of 
the  most  active  barracks  of  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  USA.  and  I  would 
like  to  join  hands  with  them  on  ArmlsUce 
Day  In  saluting  all  of  our  vetorans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  include  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Staten  Island  Barracks  No 
2524,  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.: 

Once.  In  the  very  recent  past— only  yester- 
day,  really,   in   this   ever  swifter  march  of 
time— Armistice  Day  was  a  unique  holiday 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  a  day  of  solemn 
homage  to  those  who.  as  Uncoln  so  movingly 
put  It.  "Oave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tlon     to  their  country's  cause.    And  on  the 
other  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  that  those 
gallant  men  of  the  AEP  had  not  died  In  vain 
On  that  fateful  November  11.  1918    we  be- 
lieved In  our  hearts  that  we  had  heard  the 
last  shot  fired  In  anger,  that  the  battle  fiags 
had  been  furled  for  all  time.    The  war  to  end 
war  had  run  Its  bloody  course,  and  the  worM 
had  been  made  safe  for  democracy 

nf '^«!!^^^'  *f  ''*"  ^°°»  '^o"^  the  seeds 
of  World  War  I  we  reaped  the  deadly  whirl- 
wind Of  World  War  II.  a  war.  which.  l/rJal Ity 

™,''7*'"  •J"**^-^°*y  the  enemy  or.  more 
precisely,   the   Ideology,   has   changed       The 

SSS^^^i^H""*"  J"^'  inundated  Eastern 
aorope  in  the  wake  of  Germanys  collapse 
sent  Its  waves  Into  remote  Korea,  which  too 
ZT^rt'l  •'^"^^•'ted  but  for  a  Il'vl*  g  dlke^f 
watchful  young  Americans.  This  evil  tide 
st^n  l^^  h"°P-"y  at  South  Vietnam,  where 
?  sk^ik^n/°1f ^  Americans  fight  and  die  In 
fn.^  i^*  ■"*"'  "^^  to  protect  another 
threatened  outpost  of  democracy.  And  w  U 
goes,  round  the  world,  from  Berlin  to  Okl- 

of  wir.  ^''*'^^^*'"«  th*"»  »•  ^'^  or  the  threat 

So    on  this  4«th  Armistice  Day.  we  have 
neither  peace   nor   armistice   with   our  vit. 
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sourceful  and  remorseless  foe.  communism. 
This  being  true,  why  are  we  gathered  here 
today?  Is  it  simply  to  pause,  briefly,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  sUent  600.000  who  laid 
down  their  Uve«  in  all  our  wars?  Is  It  only 
to  momentarily  wave  the  banner  of  freedom 
and  haU  listen  to  a  flood  of  patriotic  oratory 
that  is  forgotten  when  the  final  echo  Is 
wafted  away?  No.  It  must  not  be.  This 
must  be  a  day  of  rededlcatlon  for  us,  the 
living.  If  we  are  to  honor  the  dead. 

In  these  times  It  is  temptingly  easy  to  slip 
into  shrugging  cynicism.  We  read  of  our 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  being  siphoned  off 
into  vague  and  seemingly  Insatiable  projects 
In  misgoverned  and  frequently  ungovern- 
able  lands;  we  read  of  flascoe  In  policy  that 
set  back  the  cause  of  freedom  In  our  relent- 
less struggle  agjalnst  Conununlst  Imperial- 
ism; we  read  of  price  rigging  In  Industry,  of 
connivance  In  labor,  of  graft  In  politics,  and 
of  corruption  In  high  places;  we  read  that 
Khrushchev  wlU  bury  us.  that  the  doom  of 
Individual  freedom  and  enterprise  Is  Inevi- 
table, and— more  and  more  frequently— that 
the  image  of  America  as  a  dynamic  symbol 
of  human  attainment  Is  shattered  beyond 
repair.  Under  the  weight  of  this  catalog 
of  woes— more  apparent  than  real— too  many 
of  us  retreat  in  cranky  Indifference,  con- 
vinced that  to  look  forward  Is  both  foolish 
and  futile. 

But  In  doing  so  we  dishonor  those  to  whom 
we  pay  homage  today,  the  silent  600.000  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  to  preserve  our 
cltedel  of  freedom.  Now.  you  may  ask:  In 
view  of  what  we  read.  Is  there  any  real  Jus- 
tification for  pride  in  the  Immediate  past 
and  hope  for  the  future?  The  answer  Is  a 
ringing  "Yes."  Somehow,  the  credit  side  of 
our  national  ledger  gets  scant  attention;  crit- 
icism, as  we  aU  know,  commands  a  wider  au- 
dience than  pralae.  In  our  country's  ebul- 
lient youth,  boasting  of  Its  prowess  and  prog- 
ress was  a  national  trait;  undoubtedly  we 
overdid  it.  but  even  so  It  was  done  in  aU 
faith  and  honesty.  But  now  we  are  sud- 
denly sophisticated,  and  expressed  patriotism 
is  considered  quite  unfashionable  In  some 
circles.  Who  today  In  public  life,  for  In- 
stance, would  dare  voice  Stephen  Decatur's 
notable  toast — "Our  country.  In  her  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  may  she  always 
be  In  the  right;  but  our  country,  right,  or 
wrong."  In  some  quarters  he  would  most 
certainly  be  denounced  as  a  primitive,  a  man 
blind  to  world  opinion,  a  rabble-rousing  flag 
waver,  and  possibly  even  a  warmonger. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  all  should  make 
Poxirth  of  Jxily  orations.  But  I  am  saying 
that  we  should  renew  oxu-  faith  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  country  by  quietly  considering 
the  credit  side  of  our  ledger.  Let's  brush 
away  the  carpers,  the  cynics,  and  those  of 
little  faith,  and  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
the  ledger  has  to  tell  us.  Our  part  In  the 
two  World  Wars  Is  too  vividly  remembered 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  at  length  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  historical  factor 
that  Is  often  overlooked:  Neither  of  those 
wars  would  have  been  won  without  us;  and 
in  World  War  n  the  United  States  became 
the  only  country  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  successfully  fight  a  massive,  two-front  war 
and  simultaneously  maintain  a  full  economy 
at  home. 

Now  let's  turn  back  the  clock  briefly  to 
1946.  Hitler's  evil  conspiracy  had  been 
crushed,  and  Germany  with  it.  Militarism 
had  been  struck  down  in  Japan.  The  world 
was  weary  of  war.  and  we  were  busily  dis- 
arming ourselves  with  a  haste  that  we  were 
to  regret  later.  Europe  was  prostrate,  a  polit- 
ical vacuum  open  wide  for  the  onrush  of 
communism.  England,  once  the  guardian  of 
freedom  In  her  own  sphere  of  Influence,  was 
badly  stricken  and  unable  to  stem  the  ad- 
vance of  Red  tyranny  from  the  East.  We 
alone  had  the  resovu-ces  to  battle  this  new 
enemy,  and  we  alone  were  called  upon  to 
shoulder  the  burden  despite  our  hopes  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  untroubled 


by  grave  new  responsibilities.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  put  down  the  biu-den;  after  all. 
we  had  poured  4  years  of  blood  and 
treasure  into  the  war;  why  not  let  E\irope 
pull  Itself  up?  But  we  did  not.  Instead,  we 
cheerfully  accepted  a  continuing  drain  on 
our  economy  so  that  the  economy  of  the  free 
world  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
steady  pressure  of  commimlsm.  And  what 
has  been  the  result?   Directly  because  of  oiu' 

sacrifices,  the  economy  of  the  free  world 

Europe  in  particular — has  never  been 
healthier.  On  all  fronts,  we  have  either  de- 
feated or  contained  the  Reds;  militarily  in 
some  areas,  economically  In  all. 

Keep  that  In  mind — and  speak  out — when 
you  hear  that  we  as  a  nation  are  faltering, 
that  we  no  longer  have  the  will  and  the  vigor 
to  lead  the  free  world.     We  have  missed  op- 
portunities, certainly;  we  have  made  policy 
mistakes,  and  we  have  taken  wrong  turns. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that,  on  balance,  we 
have  been  far  more  right  than  wrong.    It  Is 
conununlsm  that  has  been  rolled  back,  not 
freedom;  it  is  the  Communist  economy  that 
is  sickly — and  here  let  us  remind  ourselves 
how  galling  It  must  be  to  Khrushchev  to 
come  asking  us  for  wheat — and  not  oxu-  own; 
It  Is  communism  that  Is  on  the  defensive, 
not  Individual  liberty  and  free  enterprise;  If 
Khrushchev  Is  to  bury  us,  he  must  find  him- 
self a  new  shovel;  we  have  broken  his  old 
one.    And  let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  we 
have  paid  a  high  cost  in  blood,  as  well  as 
treasure,  to  push  back  the  forces  of  enslave- 
ment.    More  than  30,000  of  ovr  young  men 
gave  their  lives  In  Korea;  others  are  dying 
now  in   South   Vietnam;    undoubtedly   still 
others  will  die  In  places  not  yet  known  before 
this  struggle  is  concluded.     So,  today,  let  us 
honor   these    men,    the   silent   600.000   who 
wrote  our  history  In  blood  from  Bunker  HUl 
to  Belleau  Wood,  to  Berlin,   to  Inchon,  to 
Vietnam,  by  pledging  ourselves  to  keep  the 
faith  that  they  so  gallantly  bore  for  us.    Let 
us  keep  green  In  oiir  memory  the  eloquent 
appeal    of    Poet    McCrea    In    "In    Flanders 
Fields": 

"In  Flanders  Fields  the  popples  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fiy 
Scarce  heard  among  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  He 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields." 

Let  us  not  break  faith.    Thank  you. 
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Legislation  To  Promote  Greater  Safety  in 
River  Trantportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF  tasBoxmi  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  November  14,  1963 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16,  1962.  I  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, a  bill  to  promote  greater  safety  in 
river  transportation  by  requiring  the 
inspection  and  certiflcaUon  by  the  Coast 
Guard  of  diesel -powered  towboats,  and 
licensing  of  certain  personnel. 

The  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  long 
series  of  exchanges  of  correspondence 


which  I  engaged  in  with  members  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  Local  28,  In- 
ternational Organization  of  Masters 
Mates  &  Pilots,  AFI^-CIO.  of  St.  Louis' 
I  became,  convinced  safety  legislation 
was  required. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
which  was  H.R.  9700,  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress—H.R.  942  in  the  88th  Congress— 
the  Coast  Guard  asked  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  complete  its  own  investigation  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation  before  any 
action  was  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  now  sent  to  the  House  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  close  the  safety 
loopholes  at  which  my  bill  was  directed, 
and  I  have  therefore  introduced  the 
new  bill  today  as  HH.  9130.  It  Is,  I  un- 
derstand, an  even  broader  bill  in  some 
respects  than  my  original  proposal,  and 
is  based  on  a  Coast  Guard  study  which 
revealed  in  general  that  operaUon  of 
diesel-powered  towing  vessels  involves  as 
great  a  hazard  as  operation  of  those 
propelled  by  steam  and  should  therefore 
be  subject  to  similar  Coast  Guard  safety 
standards. 

MANY   ACCIDBNTS   COX7U)   HAVE    BEZN   AVOaZD 

When  I  introduced  the  original  bill 
on  January  16,  1962,  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  serve  as  the  vehicle 
for  obtaining  a  full  review  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  this  whole 
question  of  safety  in  river  transporta- 
tion. Many  of  the  vessels,  which  are 
not  subject  to  periodic  safety  inspection, 
are  manned  by  persormel  not  licensed 
or  otherwise  shown  to  be  qualified  for 
the  tasks  they  are  performing. 

For  instance,  while  the  number  of 
towing  vessels  has  increased  20  percent 
in  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of 
casualties  has  increased  by  120  percent 
to  an  average  of  569  casualties  per  year.' 
A  large  percentage  of  these  casualties 
occurred  on  uninspected  towing  vessels, 
and  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  many  of  these  were  of 
a  kind  which  could  have  been  avoided 
or  minimized  if  well-qualified  personnel 
were  aboard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter  to  the  river  transportation 
industry  and  its  employees,  I  am  here- 
with placing  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, under  unanimous  consent,  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Speaker  transmitting  the 
draft  of  the  bill  which  I  have  now 
introduced. 

Following  that.  I  am  also  inserUng 
the  Treasury  Department's  report  on  my 
original  biU,  H.R.  942.  After  the  inter- 
fested  groups  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  new  bill  carefully.  I  shall  ask  for 
hearings  in  the  committee  so  that  we 
can  proceed  to  solve  a  serious  safety 
problem  in  river  transportation. 

TEBASCTIT    DKPABTMENT  KEQrrxST  TOM 
T.IWTSTiATIOIC 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  the  Speaker 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secbetart  of  the  Tezasukt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  submitted 
herewith    a    draft    of    a    proposed    bill    to 
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require  the  Inapectlon  of  certain  towing  ves- 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  bring  towing  vcnels  propelled  by  means 
other  thAn  steam  under  Inspection  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  y   ^^ 

Section  4427  of  the  Revised  Statutes  <4« 
UAC.  405)  presently  requires  the  Inspection 
of  CTery  tugboat,  towing  boat,  and  freight 
boat."  This  section  Is  part  of  an  exten- 
slre  statutory  pattern  to  Insure  high  stand- 
ards of  safety  on  merchant  vessels  through 
regulation  and  Inspection  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Although  phrased  In  broad  terms 
section  4427  has  been  Interpreted  by  the 
courts  as  applying  only  to  vassela  propelled 
by  steam.  As  a  result,  motor  propelled  tow- 
ing Teesels  are  not  presently  subject  to  in- 
spection unless  they  are  seagoing  vessels  of 
over  300  gross  tons. 

The  anomaly  whereby  steam  towing  ves- 
sels are  subject  to  Inspection  and  motor  tow- 
ing  vesseU  performing  practically  Identical 
services  are  not  has  long  been  recognized 
This  anomaly  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent  with  the  Increasing  dominance  of  the 
dlesel  towing  vessel  as  compared  to  the  steam 
towtng  vessel.     At  the  present  time,  steam 
tugs   have   been    almost    completely   super- 
seded by  dlesel  towboats:   flirures  show  that 
In  1962  there  were  5,016  dlesel  tugs  In  opera- 
tlon    compared    to    84    propelled    by   steam. 
The  present  Interpretation  of  section  4427 
of  the   Revised  Statutes  results   In  another 
InconaUtency  In  that  barges  or  self-propelle* 
***^  vessels  carrying  hazardous  llquitf^  car- 
goes on  Inland  waters  must  be  Inspected  and 
meet  Coast  Guard  safety  standarda^hlle  mo- 
tor propelled   tugs   towing  such  bai^  are 
not  required  to  be  Inspected.     Considering 
the  ever  Increasing  traffic  In  dangerous  liq- 
uid cargoes  and  the  fact  that  collision  Is  a 
major  source  of  marine  casualties,  an  ob- 
vious potential  hazard   Is   Involved  In  per- 
mitting such   cargoes  to  be  towed  by  ves- 
sels which  at  present  are  neither  subject  to 
the  requirements  for  safety  inspection  nor 
subject  to  the  licensing  and  certiflcatlnic  of 
their  personnel. 

During  1962  the  Coast  Guard  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  towing  vessel  operations 
The  study  showed  that  of  5,100  vessels  docu- 
mented for  towing  service  only  103  were  in- 
spected and  certificated  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  remaining  vessels  were  not  subject  to 
inspection  under  existing  law. 

The  data  obtained  during  the  study  also 
shows  that  whUe  the  number  of  towing  ves- 
sels has  Increased  20  percent  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  number  of  casualties  has  Increased 
by  120  percent  to  an  average  of  659  casual- 
ties per  year  for  the  period  from  1960  through 
1962.     During   1962.   for  example,  630  tow- 
ing vessels  were  involved  in   casualties  se- 
rious enough  to   be  reported,  which  is   an 
average  of  1  out  of  every  10  towing  vessels  in 
service.     Detailed  casualty  figiu-es  for  that 
year   reveal    that   while   no   lives   were   lost 
due  to  casualties  on  inspected  towing  ves- 
sels. 15  Uves  were  lost  In  casualties  Involv- 
ing uninspected  towing  vessels.    The  figures 
further  reveal  that  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
Inspected  vessels  were  Involved  in  reportable 
casualties  compared  to  10  percent  of  the  un- 
inspected   vessels.     During    fiscal    year   1963 
estimated  monetary  damages  due  to  casual- 
ties  Involving  towing  vessels  were  over  ^9 
mlllloo. 

Analysis  of  the  casualty  figures  for  towing 
vessels  for  the  past  several  years  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  operaUon  of  dlesel  towing 
vessels  Involves  as  great  a  hazard  as  opera- 
tlon  of  those  propelled  by  steam,  and  that 
this  hazard  could  be  reduced  by  requiring 
these  vessels  to  comply  with  Coast  Guard 
safety  standards.  In  brief,  the  Department 
has  concluded  that  motor  propelled  towing 
vessels  should  be  brought  under  the  stetu- 
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tory  inspection  scheme.  The  proposed  bill 
would,  therefore,  amend  section  4437  of  the 
revised  sUtutes  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
Uon  of  towing  vessels  regardless  of  the  man- 
ner of  propulsion. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  smaUer 
towing  vessels  are  not  a  sufflcient  safety  haz- 
ard to  warrant  the  increased  administrative 
difficulties  and  cosU  which  would  result  if 
they  were  subject  to  inspection.  Therefore 
the  bill  would  exclude  those  towing  vessels' 
which  are  less  than  16  gross  tons  and  36  feet 
In  length.  This  would  eliminate  from  in- 
spection the  smaller  vessels  which  eneaae  In 
limited    operations. 

The  casualty  statUUcs  also  show  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  casualtlea  which 
have  occurred  on  uninspected  towing  vessels 
are  of  a  type  which  could  be  avoided  or 
nUnlmlaed  If  well  qualified  personnel  were 
aboard.  For  example,  during  fiscal  year 
1962  almost  60  percent  of  the  reported  cas- 
ualties Involved  collisions  whUe  another  12 
percent  involved  groundings  of  the  tug  or 
tow.  To  minimize  the  hazard  to  life  and 
property  from  operation  of  towing  vessels  by 
unqualified  personnel,  the  proposed  blil 
would  contain  authority  to  prescribe  regula- 
Uons  regarding  the  manning  of  towing  ves- 
sels  and  the  licensing  and  certiUcaUng  of 
their  personnel. 

The  Department,  of  course,  realizes  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  vessels  to  which 
the  sUlot  appUcatlon  of  the  Inspection  and 
manning  requirements  would  not  be  appro- 
priate for  one  reason  or  another.     In  some 
cases  It  is  not  possible  or  practicable  to  bring 
the   vessel   Into  strict  compliance;    In   oth» 
cases   to  do  so   would  result  in  severe  eco- 
nomlc    hardship    or    loss    of     employment. 
Therefore,  the  proposed   biU  would   requli* 
the  Secretary  to  take  into  account  the  vari- 
ous  factors   which  might  appropriately  re- 
quire a  lessening  of  the  inspection  or  man- 
ning requirements  as  to  certain  vessels     It 
would  also  give  him  authority  to  exempt  ad- 
dlUonal  vessels  from  the  InspecUon  require- 
ments  If  necessary  in   the   public  interest 
These    provisions    are    Intended    to    provide 
sufficient  flexibility  in  admlnistraUon  to  en- 
able  the  Secretary  to   tailor  the  inspection 
requirements   more   closely    to   the   circum- 
stances of  individual  vessels,    with  this  au- 
thority it  should  be  possible  to  achieve  the 
maximum  safety  on  towing  vessels  consist- 
ent with  the  least  economic   hardship   and 
^S"'?''  ^  """  industry.     This  authority 
would  also   permit   the  gradual   application 
of  the  requlremenu  to  existing  vessels  to  in- 
sure an  orderly  transition  period  with  mlnl- 

U^  ^'"*°'^*  *°   *°*^   ^®^*   °P«™- 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require  in- 
creased expenditures  for  inspection  and 
clerical  personnel  since  an  additional  4  300 
vessels  would  becom,  subject  to  inspection. 
T?^c^E."^"*°'  estimates  that  an  Increase 
of  55  officers  and  20  civilians  would  be  re- 
quired. This  would  result  In  additional  costs 
of  approximately  $650,000  per  year. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  memorandum  which 
contains  in  sununary  form  the  results  of 
the  study  made  by  the  Coast  Guard  of  the 
operation  of  towing  vessels.  There  is  also 
enclosed  for  your  convenient  reference  a 
comparative  type  showing  the  changes  in 
existing  law  that  would  be  made  by  the 
proposed  bin.  '    ^^^ 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bUl  before  the  House  of  Reo- 
resentaUves.  A  slmUar  proposed  biU  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DOUQLAS  Dn.LON. 
DBPARTMBNTAL   RS>OST  ON   OUOIMAL  SHX 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Department 
report  on  my  original  bill.  H.R.  942,  ccm- 
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taining   suggestions   and    recommenda- 
tions for  the  new  bill.  H.R.  9130  which  I 
have  just  Introduced,  is  as  follows: 
Tax  QufEiui.  Couwsix  or  th«  TaaAsuBT, 

_        „  Waihirif/ton,  D.C. 

Hon.  HxBxKT  C.  BoNMxa. 

Chairman.  Commtttee  on  Merch*nt  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Reprewntatives 
Wc^hington.  D.C. 
DiAa  MB.  CHanMAN:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 

f.!?'  °^,--**  **^-  ^  '■'^"^'^  the  inspe^lnn 
and  certiflcauon  of  certain  motor  vessels 
Known  as  towboats. 

The  blU  would  require  the  Inspection  and 
certlftcaUon  of  every  domestic  towboat  how- 
ever powered,  which  (1)  is  designed  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  barges;  (2)  is  of 
480  horsepower  or  more;  and  (3)  operates  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
InspecUon  and  certification  requirements 
would  extend  to  design,  construction,  repair 
stabUlty,  accommodattons  for  crew  life- 
saving  equipment,  flreflghtlng  equipment, 
manning,  and  other  matters. 

In   September   of    1961    the   Coast   Guard 
inlUated   a  comprehensive  study  of   towing 
vessel   operations   with   a   view   toward   de- 
termining  whether   maHne   Inspection   and 
licensing  laws  now  applicable  to  steampow- 
ered   towing  vessels   should   be  extended   to 
other  classes  of  towing  vessels.     That  study 
has  been  completed.     It  revealed  In  generU 
that  operation  of  dlesel  towing  vessels   In- 
volves as  great  a  hazard  as  operation  of  those 
propeUed    by   steam    and    that    this   hazard 
could  be  reduced  by  requiring  those  vessels 
to  meet  Coast  Guard  safety  standards      The 
Treasury  Department  has  drafted  leglslntlon 
bMed  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  which  Is 
being  submitted  to  the  Congress  separately. 
Although  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  similar  to  H  R.  942.  it  is  broader  In 
scope  since  It  would  subject  to  ln.«=pectlon  all 
towing  vessels  which  are  over  16  gross  tons 
or  36  feet  or  over  in  length.     This  results 
from  the  findings  of  the  Coast  Guard  study 
that  vessels  over  26  feet  or  15  gross  tons  con- 
stitute a  definite  safety  harard  which  can  be 
reduced    without    excessive    administrative 
costs. 

Other  differences  In  the  two  proposals  re- 
sult from  the  Department's  belief  that  the 
law  governing  inspection  of  towing  vessels 
should  follow  the  existing  statutory  pattern 
of  title  82  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  This 
would  permit  a  considerable  simplification  in 
language.  The  Department's  draft  also  con- 
tains  fewer  specific  statutory  requh-ements 
and  relies  more  on  administrative  rulemak- 
ing power. 

The  Department  notes  that  section  5  of 
H.R.  942  would  authorize  a  penalty  twice  as 
great  as  that  provided  for  vlolaUons  of  the 
inspection  laws  by  other  vessels.  While  the 
Department  agrees  that  the  penalty  provi- 
slon  of  exlsUng  law  should  be  Increased,  it 
does  not  seem  fair  to  increase  the  penalty 
against  only  one  class  of  vessels  The  De- 
partment is,  therefore,  studying  the  whole 
quesUon  of  penalUes  for  violations  of  the 
InspecUon  laws.  Meanwhile,  it  recommends 
that  the  exlsUng  penalty  be  applied  to  tow- 
ing vessels. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  DeparUnent  rec- 
ommends favorable  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation relating  to  towing  vessels  which  it 
is  submitting  in  Ueu  of  action  on  HJl.  043. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  D'AifDCLOT  Bkun. 

General  Counsel. 
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The  Role  and  WoHk  of  tibe  Adritory  Com* 
misiioD  on  InterfOTeriimenUl  Relations 

EXTENSION  OF  RENfARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  mw  jourr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  14.  1963 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 12.  1963.  I  was  privUeged  to  ad- 
dress the  33d  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Robert  Treat  in  Newark.  N.J.  As 
one  of  three  House  Members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  I  used  the  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  and  some  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  particularly  its  study 
of  State  property  taxes  and  its  unique 
position  as  a  force  for  improving  our 
Federal-state-local  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the  text  of  my 
address: 

The  Rolz  and  Wosk  or  the  Aovisoht  Com- 
mission ON  INTEKCOVCXNICXNTAI,  RzUkTIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  assoclaUon, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  several  reasons  I 
am  grateful  for  this  Invlutlon  to  meet  with 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  this 
year  to  discuss  the  position  and  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

First.  I  always  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  citizens  of  New  Jersey  to  discuss 
Issues  of  the  day  and  to  render  an  account- 
ing of  the  positions  which  I  take  in  the 
Congress  affecting  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  the  SUte. 

Second,  the  Advisory  Commission,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  works  very 
closely  with  the  Tax  Foundation  and 
through  the  foundation  with  the  various 
State  taxpayers  associations  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  example,  at  the  present 
time  the  Tax  Foundation  is  engaged  in  a 
concerted  study  of  the  report  which  the 
Commission  has  recently  published  dealing 
with  the  role  of  the  States  in  strengthening 
the  property  Ux.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  report  in  a  few  moments.  Upon 
completion  of  the  foundation's  study  of 
the  Commission's  report,  however,  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  through  one  or  more  spe- 
cial publications  the  foundation  will  assist 
the  Commission  in  promoting  many  of  these 
recommendations  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  call  yoxir  atten- 
tion to  a  column  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  August  19. 

Mr.  Moley  observes  that: 

"In  one  of  his  debates  with  Richard  Nixon 
In  1960.  John  F.  Kennedy  said  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  was  practically  exhausted  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  On  this  assumption  he 
advocated  vast  new  Federal  expenditures  for 
local  facilities  such  as  public  schools. 

"It  U  a  pity  that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  re- 
mind his  opponent  that  it  was  the  Federal 
income  tax,  not  the  property  tax.  which  had 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  admitted  that  in  asking 
for  tax  rate  reduetlons  this  year." 

Mr.  Moley  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  property  tax  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Advisory  Commission  and  closes 
with  the  hope  that  by  strengthening  the 
property  tax  it  may  be  possible  to  check  the 
growth  of  Federal  oontrol  of  local  affairs. 


Third,  I  am  especially  pleased  at  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  something  about  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  to  sum- 
marize the  things  It  Is  for  and  the  things  it  is 
not  for — despite  the  rumors  and  allegations 
to  the  contrary.  Let  me  note  at  this  point 
that  I  have  arranged  to  provide  for  your  use  a 
supply  of  pamphlets  descrtblng  the  function- 
ing of  the  Commission,  with  this  more  com- 
prehensive material  available,  I  shall  limit 
myself  here  to  matters  of  special  Interest. 

Now.  a  brief  look  at  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission. 

You  may  recall  that  In  1953  the  President 
and  the  Congress  Initiated  a  thorough  review 
of  Federal-State  relations  by  creating  a  tem- 
porary commission  made  up  of  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Representatives 
from  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  This  Com- 
mission came  to  be  icnown  by  the  name  of 
its  chairman,  the  late  Meyer  Kestnbaum  of 
Chicago.  In  1955.  the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion went  out  of  business  and  issued  Its 
formal  report,  which  constituted  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  Intergovernmental 
relations  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Our  own  Gov.  Alfred  Drlscoll,  by  the 
way,  was  a  member  of  this  pioneering  group. 
The  Kestnbaum  report  covered  not  only 
the  philosophical  aspects  of  federalism,  but 
also  a  variety  of  specific  recommendations  on 
the  allocation  of  functions  and  responslbU- 
Ities  between  the  National  Government  and 
the  States.  The  repof\  did  not  get  down  to 
many  specifics  on  taxes,  but  dealt  extensively 
with  grants. 

From  1966  through  1958,  the  House  Inter- 
governmental RelaUons  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  member, 
undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Kestnbaiim  Commis- 
sion, including  those  relating  to  possible 
permanent  arrangements  within  the  National 
Government  for  attention  to  intergovern- 
mental relations.  In  the  course  of  this 
study,  our  subcommittee  met  with  State  and 
local  government  officials  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  We  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  great  body  of  evidence  these 
officials  provided,  which  showed  a  disturbing 
failure  of  communlcaUons  between  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government.  It  became  obvi- 
ous that  this  failure  was  at  least  partially  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  waste  and  dupllcatton. 
Not  only  did  local  and  State  officials  not 
know  what  the  other  was  often  doing,  or  had 
done,  or  could  do  in  particular  areas,  but  Jtist 
as  often  neither  was  familiar  with  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  that  field. 
Under  such  circumstances,  coordination  and 
cooperation  were  difficult  to  obtain  and  in- 
efficiency was  encouraged. 

With  this  situaUon  in  mind,  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Congressman  Fottntain, 
and  I  introduced  companion  bills  to  create 
a  permanent  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Following  a  favor- 
able report  by  the  subcommittee,  hearings  on 
this  House  bill  were  carried  on  JolnUy  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  An  Identical  measure  was 
sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Edmund 
MusKiE,  of  Maine,  and  a  number  of  other 
Republican  and  Democratic  Senators.  These 
bills  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  380  in  the  first  session  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

ThU  act,  approved  by  President  EUen- 
hower,  September  24,  1959,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent,  blparUsan 
body  of  26  members,  to  give  continuing  study 
to  the  relationship  among  local.  State,  and 
National  levels  of  government.  The  act  speci- 
fies the  following  composition  of  the  C<»n- 
mlsslon  on  a  bipartisan  basis:  (a)  three  o(- 
ficers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  National 
Government:  (b)  three  inivate  citiaens;  (c) 
three  Members  of  the  U.8.  Senate;  (d)  three 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represents- 
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tlves:  (e)  fotir  Governors;  (f)  four  maycws- 
(g)  three  county  officials;  and  (h)  three  State 
legislatora. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Commission 
presently  are:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  DU- 
lon.  Secretary  of  Health,  BducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare Celebrezze,  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  Senators  Ervln  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mimdt,  of  South  Dakota,  and  Muskie.  of 
Maine;  Congressmen  Fountain,  of  North 
Carolina,  Keogh.  of  New  York,  and  Dwyer,  of 
New  Jersey:  Governors  Anderson,  of  Kansas, 
Sanders,  of  Georgia,  Sanford,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Smylle  of  Idaho;  and  Mayora  BlaU- 
dell,  of  Honolulu,  Naftalln,  of  Minneapolis. 
Selland,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Tucker,  of  St 
Louis. 

The  act  creating  the  Commission  assigns 
certain  specific  responsibilities  to  this  group 
The  Commission  U  directed  to: 

1.  Bring  together  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
consideration   of   common  problems. 

2.  Provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  programs. 

3.  Give  critical  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions and  controls  Involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  grant  programs. 

4.  Make  available  technical  assistance  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  review  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  determine  the  overall 
effect  on  the  Federal  system. 

5.  Encourage  discussion  and  study  at  an 
early  stage  of  emerging  public  problems  that 
are  likely  to  reqvUre  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation. 

6.  Recommend,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution,  the  most  desirable  alloca- 
tion of  governmental  fxmcUons.  responslbU- 
itles,  and  revenues  among  the  several  levels 
of  government. 

7.  Recommend  methods  ot  coordinating 
and  simplifying  tax  laws  and  adminlstraUve 
practices  to  achieve  a  more  orderly  and  less 
competitive  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
levels  of  government  and  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  compliance  for  taxpayers. 

Three  major  distinctions  characterize  the 
Commission,  In  comparison  with  predecessor 
efforts.  First,  it  Is  a  permanent  rather  than 
a  temporary  body  and  as  such  it  can  ap- 
proach its  work  selectively,  on  a  problem- 
by-problMn  basis;  second,  the  cities  and 
counties  sit  down  as  equals  at  the  council 
table  along  with  representatives  of  National 
and  State  governments;  and  third,  it  Is  not 
dominated  by  any  one  level  of  government 
or  part  thereof.  Of  the  26  seats  on  the  C<Mn- 
mlssion.  6  are  controlled  by  the  President 
6  by  the  Congress,  and  14  by  State  and  local" 
governments.  So  only  In  a  very  technical 
sense  can  the  Commission  be  considered  a 
Federal  agency.  Currently,  aU  of  lu  funds 
come  from  Congress,  but  its  congressional 
sponsors  definitely  had  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility that.  If  accomplishments  warranted 
it,  State  and  local  assistance  could  be  sought 
in  financing  the  Commission's  work. 

As  wiU  be  noted  from  the  list  of  respon- 
Blbllltles  sUted  in  the  act,  the  Commission 
has  a  broad  mission.  The  Oonunisslon  be- 
lieves that  the  years  ahead  hold  serious  chal- ' 
lenge  for  all  levels  of  government.  If  our 
present  system  is  to  prove  equal  to  these 
tasks,  we  believe,  the  resources  of  each  level 
must  be  utilized  to  the  highest  degree  of 
effectiveness.  The  Commission  is  therefore 
dedicated  to  strengthening  local  and  Stats 
governments  In  particular,  in  order  that  they 
may  play  their  full  part  in  a  period  when 
the  forces  of  International  tension,  rapid 
population  growth,  and  marked  technological 
change  point  to  an  increase  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  the  Oonunisslon  recognizes  that 
Its  own  value  and  place  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem  will    be   determined   by  the  extent  to 
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whlcb  It  U  able  to  make  construcUve  con- 
trtbutlona.  It  cannot  expect  conUnioance 
and  support  over  an  Indefinite  period  unless 
by  tU  actions  significant  changes  for  the 
better  occur  In  the  relaUonshlps  among  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agenclee  of  government 
No  single  "party  line"  has  emerged  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion so  far.  The  closest  thing  to  such  a  poel- 
tlon  Is  the  convicUon  of  aU  of  the  members 
that  SUte  and  local  government  in  the 
united  States  must  be  strengthened  If  fur- 
ther unnecessary  centrallzaUon  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  U  to  be  avoided.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  broad 
scope  of  enabling  legUlatlon  by  state  gov- 
ernments for  the  unshackling  of  local  gov- 
ernments, particularly  those  In  urban  areas 
to  permit  a  much  greater  degree  of  coopera- 
tion among  these  localities  In  meeting  new 
problems. 

Last  year  Senator  Mcnror.  of  South  Dakota 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission 
commented  as  follows:  "The  Congress  has 
brought  to  a  halt  the  present  effort  to  create 
a  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
Nevertheless.  I  urge  State  legislatures  and 
Governors  to  lose  no  time  In  asserting  by 
positive  acUon  their  Interest,  their  help 
and  their  authority  with  regard  to  these 
problems  brought  about  through  rapid  In- 
creases lij  population  in  our  large  metro- 
politan centers.  If  the  States  do  not  move 
in  this  matter.  addiUonal  excuses  will  be 
seized  upon  by  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
Federal  Oovernment  establish  supremacv  in 
this  field."  ' 

Senator  Mxtndt  then  went  on  to  com- 
mend for  the  consideration  ot  the  States  the 
various  leglslaUve  proposals  which  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  has  made  In  regard  to 
coping  with  metropoUtan  area  problems. 

Several      of      these      recommendations 

strangely  enough— have  become  Involved  In 
the  controversy  over  metropolitan  govern- 
ment, or  "Metro"  as  its  opponents  Insist  on 
calling  it.  To  some  people,  apparently,  even 
the  word  "metropolitan"  is  anathema,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  determine,  it  U  the  Commis- 
sion's use  of  this  very  well-deflned,  honor- 
able and  descriptive  word  which  has  made 
the  Commission  fair  game.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,    however,   the    Commission    has   never 

endorsed  metropolitan  government  as  such 

directly  or  indirectly.  Our  interest  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  metropolitan  areas  exist; 
that,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  govern- 
ing bodies  in  metropolitan  areas,  there  is  a 
vital  need  to  encourage  and  facilitate  these 
individual  governments  in  cooperating  with 
each  other  to  solve  problems  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  aU  Each  of  our  recommenda- 
tions is  designed  to  accomplish  this  limited 
but  important  objective. 

Ironically,  by  trying  to  tag  the  Commis- 
sion's work  in  this  field  as  part  of  "metro." 
opponents  are  helping  to  bring  about — as 
Senator  Munut  suggests — exactly  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  against:  The  development 
of  centralized  government  in  \u-ban  areas. 

The  Commission  has  been  very  concerned 
about  the  growth  In  the  number  and  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.  One  of  Its  first  reports  dealt  with  the 
need  for  the  requirement  by  Congress  of  a 
periodic  review  of  grants-in-aid  programs 
to  assure  their  termination  or  redirection 
when  the  need  has  ended  or  changed  I 
Introduced  HJl.  7160  which  is  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  carry  out  this  recommendation. 

The  Senate  version  of  our  bill,  S.  2114.  is 
scheduled  to  come  up  for  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations next  month.  Sponsored  by  Senator 
MusKix  of  Maine,  oxir  own  Senator  Case  and 
28  other  Senators  of  both  parties,  this  blU, 
I  suggest.  Is  worthy  of  your  active  support! 
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If  you  agree,  your  letters  to  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  could  be  very  helpful. 
The  obJecUve  of  this  proposed  legislation 
la  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  review  of  new  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  are  designed  to  assist  States  or  their 
pollUcal  subdivisions  in  meeting  recognlaed 
national  needs.  The  bill  la  Intended  neither 
to  encourage  nor  discourage  the  use  of  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  device,  but  only  to  Im- 
prove It  where  It  Is  found  desirable  by  the 
Congress. 

Nevertheless,  as  all  of  us  know,  there  is  a 
persistent  tendency  for  such  programs,  once 
enacted,  to  go  on  and  on,  no  matter  how 
useful  they  may  be.  without  a  meaningful  or 
consistent  congressional  reexamination  of 
their  effectiveness  as  Instruments  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation.  The  record  shows 
that  In  all  our  history,  only  14  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  have  ever  been  ter- 
minated. Those  terminated  were  special 
wartime  or  depression  measures. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  give  continued  and  systematic  attention 
to   the   problem   helps    to  explain   why   this 
device    is    frequenUy    the    target    of    severe 
crlUclsm.     Congress  ought   to  have   a  uni- 
form poUcy  and  procedure  for  periodic  re- 
view of  grants-in-aid,  not  only  to  answer  the 
critics,    but    to   assvu-e   ourselves    that    pro- 
grams we  adopt  are  either  adjusted  to  meet 
changing    condltlooa    or    terminated    when 
their  original  purposes  have  been  achieved. 
Under  the  bill,  any  new  grant  program  here- 
after enacted  by  the   Congress  would  auto- 
matically expire  at  the  end  of  6  years  unless 
an  earlier  date  were  specifically  provided   or 
unless  application  of  the  act  had  been  specifi- 
cally waived.  In  recognition  of  the  Intent 
to  provide  continuing  Federal  assistance  in 
a  given  program.     The  bill  provides  that  the 
appropriate    legislative    committees    In    the 
Congress  shall,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  address 
themselves  to  the  foUowing  questions: 

First.  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes 
for  which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized 
have  been  met. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  are  able  to 
carry  on  such  programs  without  further 
financial  assistance  from  the  United  States. 

Third.  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  the 
purpose  or  direction  of  the  original  proeram 
should  be  made.  p    a  ~xa 

The  proposed  legUlatlon  does  not  apply 
to  existing  tjrants.  but  we  hope  that  such 
programs  also  will  be  assessed  periodically 
by  Congress  and  the  execuUve  agencies  in 
terms  of  the  same  criteria  provided  In  the 
bill.  The  Importance  of  Federal  grants-ln- 
ald  Is  beyond  question.  Programs  that  have 
almost  quadrupled  over  the  past  10  years 
and  will  consxime  over  $10  bUllon  of  Federal 
funds  during  this  fiscal  year  alone  demand 
the  continued  and  effecUve  attention  of 
Congress. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  property  tax 
This  Is  a  sore  subject  In  tlie  SUte  of  New 
Jersey. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  courts  to  equal- 
ize our  assessments  among  the  various  Jurls- 
dlcUons  or  run  the  risk  of  having  them  over- 
turned In  the  iM-ocess  of  Judicial  review 
There  U  a  great  deal  In  the  report  adopted 
by  the  Commission  that  can  be  usefully 
studied  in  New  Jersey.  I  wUl  here  only 
summarize  some  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report. 

1.  Bach  State  should  take  a  hard  critical 
look  at  Its  property  tax  law  and  rid  It  of 
all  features  which  cannot  be  administered 
as  written,  which  encourage  taxpayers'  dis- 
honesty or  force  administrators  to  condone 
evasion  and  which,  if  enforced,  would  Impose 
an  intolerable  tax  burden. 
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2.  Both  the  legUlaUve  and  executive 
branches  of  the  State  governments  should 
study  the  property  tax  as  consistently  as  the 
other  major  sources  of  State-local  revenue 
and  Ueat  It  as  an  Integral  part  of  overall 
state  and  local  financial  planning. 

3.  In  order  that  the  taxpayer  may  be  kept 
Informed,  each  State  should  require  the  reg- 
ular assessment  of  all  tax  exempt  propertv 
and  publish  the  findings.  Including  the  func- 
tion, scope  and  nature  of  activities  so  ex- 
empted. 

4.  The  geographical  organization  of  each 
states  primary  local  assessment  districts 
should  be  reconsUtuted.  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, to  give  each  district  the  size  and 
resources  It  needs  to  become  an  efficient  as- 
sessing unit  and  to  produce  a  well-ordered 
overall  structiu-e  that  makes  successful  State 
supervision  feasible. 

5.  The  State  supervisory  agency  should  be 
aZ?rj,?  »°,~tablteh  the  professional 
qualifications  of  assessors  and  appraisers  and 
certify  candidates  as  to  their  fitness  for  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  examinations,  and 
to  revoke  such  certification  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause. 

6^  Assessors  should  be  appointed  to  office, 
with  no  requirement  of  prior  district  resl- 

S^rn'  ^l  »v*  ""^^^^  executives  or  executive 
boards  of  the  local  governments  involved- 
they  should  be  appointed  for  Indefinite  rath^ 
er  than  fixed,  terms;  and  should  b«  subject 
to  removal  for  good  cause.  Including  Incom- 
petence, by  the  appoinUng  authorlUes 

tio^^^^K.",!  ff"*'"**  additional  recommenda- 
tions Which  Ume  doe.  not  permit  presenting 
here.  I  would  urge  all  of  you  to  give  a  care- 
ful reading  to  this  very  valuable  report, 

nr^of^f  '°''  ^  "°'  *'°*"K-  We  are  not 
promoting  metropolitan  government  We 
are  not  advocating  the  ellmlnaUon  of  mu- 

^l^JtLu?^"  '■'''•  ^^  *"  °ot  advocating 
the  abolition  of  small  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Commission  favors  the  status  quo  with  re- 
gard to  metropolitan  area  problems  The 
growth  of  population  and  the  spread  of  tech- 
nlcal  functions  In  these  areas  has  been  such 
as  to  require  greatly  Increased  cooperation 
among  the  local  units  Involved  and  a  much 
greater  degree  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  State  governments. 

The  gamut  of  soluUons  to  these  problems 
runs  from  the  urban-county  approach  used 
by  Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tenn  and 
Mlaml-Dade  County.  FU.,  to  a  metrop<;)lltan 
service  corporation,  adopted  by  the  people 
of  Seattle,  to  the  establishment  of  Joint  con- 
tracts among  units  of  local  government 
There  are  many  modifications  to  all  of  these 
approaches.  The  Commission  has  urged  that 
each  State  and  each  metropolitan  area  ap- 
praise Its  own  situation  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  New  Jersey 
Taxpayers  Association  to  give  a  critical  read- 
ing to  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  I  am  sure  that  you  wont 
agree  with  all  of  our  recommendations,  but 
I  am  equally  sure  that  you  wlU  find  yourself 
m  agreement  with  a  great  many.  The  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Commission  would  be 
appreciative  of  any  criticisms  or  suggestions 
which  you  may  have  to  offer  regarding  our 
work. 

The  Commission  Is  dedicated  to  the  pron- 
osltlon  that  the  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment  In  this  country,  with  Its  division  of 
powers  among  local.  State,  and  National 
governments,  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened.  We  welcome  your  help  In  this 
task.  *^ 
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Fhiday,  No-ember  15, 1963 

( Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  li 

O  God,  infinite  in  mercy,  love,  and 
power:  We  come  knowing  that  apart 
from  Thee,  all  is  vanity,  that  all  other 
cisterns  are  empty  and  broken,  and  in 
Thee,  alone,  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

At  this  noontide  altar  of  the  Nation's 
faith,  we  seek  Thy  guidance  and  a  sense 
of  Thy  neainess.  Deliver  us,  we  pray, 
from  the  sophistries  of  the  cynical  and 
the  inclination  of  our  own  wayward 
hearts  to  self-deceit. 

Grant  that  our  hearts  may  be  shrines 
of  prayer,  our  personalities  centers  of 
contagious  good  will,  our  homes  nurseries 
of  virtue,  and  our  Nation  an  inspiring 
bulwark  for  the  oppressed  and  a  flsmiing 
beacon  of  hope  whose  fal^ams  shall  bat- 
tle the  darkness  in  all  th*  earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
November  14.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8864)  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  8864)  to  carry  out  the 
obligaUons  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962.  signed  at  New  York  on  September 
28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
Upon  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXEXrUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenipore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  F\>rce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


US.  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  NOMINA- 
TIONS PLACED  ON  THE  SECRE- 
TARY'S DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Army  and  In  the 
Air  Force  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  morning 
business,  under  a  3-minute  limitation,  is 
now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Federal  CoNTRisTrnoNs  Program — 
Equipment  and  FACiLrriES 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  Contributions 
Program — Equipment  and  Facilities,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1063  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Liqutoation  AcnvmEs  or  Rbcon- 

ffraUCnON  FINANCK  CORPOaATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services 'Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  llqul<fa- 
tlons  activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  for  the  qiiarter  ended 
September  30.  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

Report  on  Psotisiom  or  War  Risk  Inshrancs 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liabiutt  Insur- 
ance roR  American  Public 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  erf  Commeroe. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  aad  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  September  30.  1963 
( with  an  Ekccompanylng  report ) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendment  or  Shipping  Act.  1916,  To  Provide 
Exemption  or  Certain  Trsminal  Lrasbs 
From  Penalties 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
emption of  certain  terminal  leases  from  pen- 
alties ( with  accmnpanylng  papers ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Unneckssart  Costs  Incttrreo  bt 
Leasing   Rather   Than   F^ttrcharino  Elbc- 
TRONic    Data    Processing    Equipmbkt    at 
Whits  Sanos  Missilb  Bancs.  N.  ICss. 
A  letter  fron^  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law,  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  costs  In- 
curreil  by  leasing  rather  than  piircbaslng 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  at 
Whlt«  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.  Mez.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  November  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gtovernment  Operations. 
Amendmsnt  of  18  use.  1114,  Relating  to 
Assaults  and  Homicides 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
■  culture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  18  US.C.  1114.  relating  to 
assaults  and  homicides,  and  for  other  pur- 
POMS  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

R«FO«T  ON  Health  and  Satett  Stxtdt  of 
Metal  ajtd  Nonicxtal  Mnns 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  health  and  safety  study  of  metal  and 
nonmetal  mines  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..   were   laid   before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission- 
er's  Court  of  Hudspeth   County,   Tex.,    en- 
dorsing the  opening  of  a  port  of  entry  at 
Port  Hancock,  In  the  State  of  Texas,  from 
6  ajn.  to  10  pjn.;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  petition  signed  by  William  L.  Secrlst, 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  permitting 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  educa- 
tional Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

8.  2308.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Esther  Benant,  nee  Rosenberg;  and 

8.  3309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mlklos 
Janoa  Toth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

8.  2310.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  guaranty  by 
•ttie  Export-Import  Bank  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  Oovemment  of  pajrment  of  obligations 
o*  Cotnmunlst  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mtjndt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina : 

8.2311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  printing  of  compilations  at  mate- 
rials relating  to  annual  national  high  school 
and  college  debate  topics;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

8.2312.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"aectlon  38  property"  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PREPARATION  AND  PRINTING  OF 
COMPILATIONS  OP  MATERIALS 
RELATING  TO  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  DE- 
BATE TOPICS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 


reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  printing  of  compilations  of 
materials  relating  to  annual  national 
high  school  and  college  debate  topics. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  an  ever-increasing  participation  by 
our  country's  students  in  the  organized 
high  school  and  college  debate  contests 
on  subjects  of  national  significance  and 
interest.  By  agreement  among  educa- 
tors the  annual  high  school  debate  topic 
is  selected  by  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  and  the  aimual 
college  debate  topic  is  selected  by  the 
American  Speech  Association. 

This  renewed  interest  in  the  art  of 
debate  has  had  its  impact  upon  Members 
of  Congress,  who  have  been  receiving  in 
increasing  numbers  requests  from  their 
young  constituents  for  pertinent  and 
useful  information  relating  to  the  debate 
topics.  We  in  turn  have  depended  upon 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish  the 
desired  materials  to  fulfill  the  requests. 
The  Library's  Legislative  Reference 
Service  consistently  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  compiling  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  various  controversial  issues.  Dur- 
ing the  past  several  Congresses,  however, 
due  to  the  limited  reproduction  facilities 
of  the  Library,  it  has  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  provide  the  materials  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Congress.  During  this  period 
committees  and  individual  Members 
have  initiated  resolutions  resulting  in 
the  printing  of  certain  of  the  compila- 
tions as  Senate  or  House  documents. 

While  these  efforts,  of  course,  have 
been  helpful,  there  has  been  no  con- 
sistent or  regular  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. Sometimes  Members  of  one  House 
have  been  overlooked,  sometimes  the 
number  of  printed  copies  has  been  insuf- 
ficient, and  sometimes  the  compilations 
have  been  made  available  too  late  for 
their  most  effective  use.  Also,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  necessary  print- 
ing resolutions  will  be  forthcoming,  since 
committees  generally  show  a  natural 
reluctance  to  sponsoring  publications  of 
pros  and  cons  on  subjects  upon  which 
sooner  or  later  they  may  have  to  express 
definite  and  specific  views. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  would 
establish  the  following  standard  proce- 
dure in  respect  to  the  compilation  and 
printing  of  the  materials  relating  to  the 
annual  national  high  school  and  college 
debate  topics: 

First.  The  Library  of  Congress  would 
continue  the  fimction  of  compiling  the 
pros  and  cons,  a  service  it  has  rendered  to 
Congress  for  almost  two  decades; 

Second.  Each  year  the  compilation  on 
the  high  school  debate  topic  would  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  and  the 
compilation  on  the  college  debate  topic 
would  be  printed  as  a  House  document; 
and 

Third.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  documents 
in  such  quantities  and  distribute  them 
in  such  manner  as  would  most  economi- 
cally and  equitably  fulfiU  the  needs  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

During  the  present  session  Congress 
agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 


48.  which  authorized  the  printing  of 
51,330  copies  of  the  high  school  debate 
document  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,- 
462.34,  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
212,  which  authorized  the  printing  of 
16,125  copies  of  the  college  debate  docu- 
ment at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,748.  As 
is  the  customary  practice,  the  copies  were 
pro-rated  equally  to  Members,  and  as  is 
often  the  customary  effect  of  this  ar- 
rangement, some  Members  quickly  ex- 
hausted their  supplies  while  others  were 
left  with  excess  copies  of  documents  of 
short-lived  value.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit a  reduction  in  the  number  of  printed 
copies — and  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
cost— by  authorizing  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  to  obtain  copies  and 
supply  them  to  Members  solely  on  the 
basis  of  indicated  need. 

Mr.  President,  since  It  has  now  become 
an  established  practice  for  high  school 
and  college  students  to  write  to  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  for  debate 
materials,  and  since  the  Members  them- 
selves are  not  about  to  deny  these  re- 
quests from  their  youthful  constituents, 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  substitute  a 
standard  procedure  for  the  random 
methods  we  have  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose over  the  past  several  years.  This 
bill  would  establish  such  a  standard  pro- 
cedure, and  I  commend  it  to  the  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  my  colleagues 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2311)  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  compilations 
of  materials  relating  to  annual  national 
high  school  and  college  debate  topics, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSAL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  ACCELERATED 
PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  I  wish  to  announce  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider j)ending  legislation  to  extend  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia.  Other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  appointed 
are  Senator  Young  of  Ohio;  Senator 
MusKiE,  of  Maine;  Senator  Gruening. 
of  Alaska;  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah;  Sen- 
ator Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Senator 
FoNG.  of  Hawaii. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business  to  be 
submitted?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mttndt]  for  his 
amendment  No.  305  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  pending  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  Mr. 
MtJNDT's  amendment  (No.  305)  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  on 
page  54.  after  line  4.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out,  in  line  8,  after  the  words 
"purchase  of,"  the  words  "grain  or",  and 
in  the  same  line  to  strike  out,  after  the 
word  "product."  the  word  "thereof." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  his  amendment  No.  305,  on  page  54 
of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 


DO    WE    RF.<«^TJ.Y    NEED    ALL    THIS 
jlDRANIUM? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  November  8.  I  placed  In  the 
Record  a  colloquy  between  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  myself  which  occurred  at  a  meeting 
on  August  14,  1963,  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  fiscal  year  1963 
financial  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

This  report  is  quite  Interesting.  It 
would  appear  to  show  that  even  though 
construction  costs  dropped  from  $1,215 
million  In  1954.  to  $411  million  In  1963. 
the  number  of  operating  contractor  em- 
ployees has  Increased  from  73.000  to 
115.000;  and  administrative  expenses 
have  nearly  doubled,  from  $34,671,000 
In  1954,  to  $67,068,000  in  1963. 

During  these  10  years— 1954  through 
1963 — the  total  cost  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  operations  was  $21.3  billion. 

More  interesting,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  procurement  of  raw  materials  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1954.  The  cost 
of  said  raw  materials  has  Increased  from 
$142,793,000  In  1954  to  $477,873,000  In 
1963. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  gives  its  require- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
but,  surely,  with  all  the  discussions  inci- 
dent to  overkill,  and  so  forth,  and  with 
the  many  billions— $4.68  billion— previ- 
ously spent  on  raw  materials  In  the  past 
10  years,  along  with  the  many  additional 
billions— $6.76  billion— spent  in  the  10 
years  previous  for  the  production  of 
nuclear  materials,  and  the  many  bil- 
lions— $4.48  billion— on  top  of  that  spent 
for  weapons  development  and  fabrication 
of  nuclear  weapons,  along  with  the  many 
billions — $3.08  billion— additional  on  top 
of  all  those  previous  billions  that  have 
been  spent  for  development  of  nuclear 
reactors,  there  should  be  some  place,  at 
some  time,  where  we  could  reduce  this 
gigantic  and  most  expensive  program 
without  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  I  have  had  some  experience 
with   balance   sheets,  it  Is   difficult   to 


understand  the  figures  as  expressed  in 
this  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Even  though  these  billions  and 
many  billions  more  for  construction  and 
equipment  have  been  spent  since  1953, 
the  assets  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission apparently  have  increased  very 
little. 

I  am  sure  there  are  adequate  and 
proper  explanations  for  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  questions;  and  I  would  hope 
there  could  be  some  public  hearings,  so 
as  to  present  as  much  of  this  informa- 
tion as  possible  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, especially  with  respect  to  these  con- 
tinuing purchases  of  raw  materials,  run- 
ning into  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

There  would  appear  no  more  reason 
for  classifying  much  of  this  information 
than  there  was  for  classification  of  the 
information  on  various  other  stockpiles. 


CRITICISM  OF  SENATE  OPPONENTS 
OP   FOREIGN    AID    PROGRAM    OP 
THE   ADMINISTRATION   AND    THE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
Mr.      MORSE.    Mr.      President,      in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  an  al- 
leged, newspaperman   by   the   name  of 
Joseph  Alsop  has  published  a  scathing 
criticism   of   the   Senate   opponents   of 
the  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  corruption- 
producing  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
administration  and   the  Foreign   Rela- 
tions Committee. 

This  is  the  Alsop  who  is  the  well- 
known  lackey  of  the  Pentagon  Building 
and  the  State  Department.  His  war- 
mongering columns  for  a  long  time  past 
have  demonstrated  his  disregard  for. 
and  presumably  his  Ignorance  of,  the 
checks  and  balances  system  provided  by 
our  constitutional  fathers  and  indelibly 
written  into  the  Constitution  Itself. 

His  writings  give  the  Impression  that 
he  would  be  happier  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  given  dictatorial 
powers  similar  to  those  of  many  of  the 
Fascist  leaders  of  the  world  whose  re- 
gimes Alsop  seems  to  admire  so  much. 

He  gives  the  impression  that  he  would 
like  to  be  an  Intellectual  snob,  but  lacks 
the  Intellect  to  be  snobbish  about. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  enemies,  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  yellow 
press;  and  I  am  highly  complimented  to 
have  this  gutter  journalist  confess  his 
enmity  to  me  In  his  Irrational.  White 
House  bootlicking  colmnn  of  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column  entitled.  "The  New  Know- 
Nothings."  be  printed  in  the  Record,  In- 
asmuch as  It  is  such  devastating  proof 
of  his  own  know-nothinglsm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  15,  1963J 

Thx  New  Know-Notrings 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  the  tedious  but  crucial  struggle  over 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  old  tradition  of  na- 
tlonal-mlnded  bipartisanship  liaa  been  sav- 
ing President  Kennedy's  bacon. 

In  the  preliminary  wrestling  with  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  members  of  the  majority 
and   the  minority.  Senators  Wh-liam  Pxtl- 
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BRIGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Bottrke  B.  Hicken- 
LooPEH,  Of  Iowa,  acted  together  as  pmrtners. 

Senator  Hickenloopeb  is  not  widely  known 
for  his  reluctance  to  take  a  good,  hard,  parti- 
san whack  at  the  Democrats  whenever  he 
seea  a  chance  to  do  so.  He  thought  that  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  that  Senator  FtTL- 
BsiGHT  wanted  the  committee  to  approve — 
$4.2  blUlon — ^was  a  bit  on  the  high  side.  But 
when  PuLBBicHT  argued  that  "we've  got  to 
give  them  something  to  cut."  Hickenloopeb 
loyally  went  along. 

Again,  when  the  leadership  belatedly  dis- 
covered the  power  of  the  new  sxirge  of 
know-nothlngsm  In  the  Senate,  a  hasty 
strategy  meeting  to  discuss  the  best  block- 
ing tactics  was  strictly  bipartisan,  and  was 
even  held  in  the  Republican  cloakroom. 
The  majority  and  minority  leaders.  Senators 
Mike  ItlANsnEU),  of  Montana,  and  Eve«ett 
DiRKSEN,  of  Ililnols.  Joined  with  Ptjlbright 
and  Hickenloopeb  in  the  decUlon  to  make 
a  voluntary  preliminary  cut  of  $385  million 
in  the  committee  total,  in  order  to  forestall 
worse  cuts  by  the  new  know-nothings. 

Since  then,  through  the  long,  squalid,  and 
still  unfinished  struggle  on  the  Senate  floor. 
DiBKSEN.  HiCKiiCLOOPER,  and  a  good  many 
other  Republicans  have  continued  to  stand 
fo\ir-8quare  for  national-mindedness  and 
bipartisanship. 

MeanwhUe.  the  President's  bill  has  been 
under  bitter,  persistent  partisan  attack  by 
Democratic  Senators,  with  a  group  of  liberal 
Democrats,  headed  by  the  Ineffable  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  leading  the  at- 
tackers. Even  that  famous  Republican  con- 
servative. Senator  Barbt  Gold  water,  of  Ari- 
zona, had  been  kinder  to  the  foreign  aid 
program  than  the  new  Democratic  know- 
nothings,  for  he  has  at  least  been  absent 
for  almost  every  key  vote. 

The  most  dramatic  vote,  though  not  the 
closest,  was  on  Morse's  motion  to  gut  the 
bill  for  good  and  all,  by  recommitting  It  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Twenty- 
eight  other  Senators  voted  with  the  Oregon 
paragon,  and  20  of  them  were  Democrats. 

Another  Morse  amendment,  to  cut  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  by  $25  million,  carried 
by  a  vote  of  42  to  40.  and  24  of  the  Morse 
adherents  were  Democrats.  Embittered 
southerners,  like  Richard  Russell,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Harrt  P.  Btrd,  of  Virginia,  have  of 
course  foUowed  Morse,  gladly  yielding  him 
the  leadership  on  this  occasion. 

Morse's  deputy  commander  In  the  attack 
has  been  the  old  New  Dealer  from  Alaska. 
Senator  Ernest  Ortteming.  So-called  liber- 
als who  have  Joined  Morse  are  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho.  Albert  Gore  of  Tennes- 
see, the  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  cabinet. 
Abe  RiBicx>rr,  of  Connecticut,  Stuabt  Sym- 
ington, of  Missouri,  and  Stephen  Young,  of 
Ohio,  plus  Henry  Jackson,  of  Washington 
and  William  Pboxmibe,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
fund  cut. 

Besides  trying  to  gut  the  foreign  aid  bUl 
in  every  other  way.  the  new  know-nothings 
have  put  forward  an  astonUhlng  number  of 
backseat  driving  amendments.  "Some  peo- 
ple," Senator  Hickenlooper  has  said  grimly, 
"want  to  ttirn  the  UJ3.  Senate  Into  another 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  which 
helped  the  South  more  than  Robert  E 
Lee." 

The  result,  beyond  much  doubt,  would  be 
a  half-crippled  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress,  for  Instance,  will  be 
lucky  to  get  $525  million — apparenUy  be- 
cause Senator  Morse  and  his  friends  are  re- 
luctant to  aUow  the  United  States  to  spend 
as  much  on  the  prevention  of  communism 
in  Latin  America  as  the  Communist  bloc 
is  now  spending  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prop- 
ping up  Fidel  Castro  Ln  Cuba. 

If  the  effort  In  Vietnam  Is  not  weakened, 
all  other  military  aid  programs  will  have  to 
be  cut  drastically.  Thus  old  and  tried  allies 
which  cannot  otherwise  afford  their  present 
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levels  of  defense,  like  Turkey,  Greece,  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  South  Korea  will  be  hit 
where  It  hurts  most — apparently  because 
Senators  Stminoton  and  Ribiooft  think  It 
Is  a  bad  bargain  to  add  this  strength  to  our 
Bide  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  American  troops. 

Finally,  development  loans,  which  offer 
the  best  hope  of  future  progress  and  are  also 
to  be  repaid  In  the  end,  will  be  cut  to  the 
point  of  grave  damage  to  American  foreign 
policy.  In  short,  the  national  Interest  Is 
under  heavy  attack.  It  would  be  more 
comprehensible  If  the  attack  had  a  par- 
tisan motive;  but  peevishness,  alas.  Is  the 
only  motive  now  Identifiable. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  down- 
town there  is  a  District  of  Columbia 
Policemen's  Association.  The  president 
of  the  association  Is  Pvt.  George  W. 
Whaler.  Private  Whaler,  acting  In  be- 
half of  the  policemen's  association,  has 
Issued  a  news  release  which  is  highly 
critical  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon because  he  does  not  belong  to  their 
mutual  admiration  society  in  relation 
to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Washington. 
DC.  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  November  7  in  which  I  com- 
mented upon  the  testimony  of  the  chief 
of  police  before  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  on  the  so-called 
omnibus  crime  bill  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  committee.  In  my  judgment, 
the  bill  contains  several  sections  which 
would  contravene  basic  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  people  that 
live  in  this  city  under  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Police  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  of  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Police 
Association  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lesise  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows : 

W«  DUAcarx  Wrrn  Senator  Moksz 
We  are  not  always  In  agreement  with  Sen- 
ator Watni  Moksz.  of  Oregon,  but  we  have 
admired  him  and  considered  him  a  good 
friend  and  stanch  supporter  of  our  police 
force  and  of  all  law  enforcement  officers.  It 
Is  not  pleasant  when  a  person  you  have  ad- 
mired and  relied  upon  lets  you  down.  We  of 
course  knew  that  the  Senator  approved  the 
Mallory  rule,  disapproved  of  arrests  for  In- 
vestigation, and  opposed  any  change  In  the 
criminal  laws  which  would  give  the  police 
here  more  leeway  In  the  fight  against  crime. 
With  his  liberal  phUoeophy  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  feel  the  way  he  does.  Al- 
though we  believe  that  he  and  all  others, 
who  are  more  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
criminals  than  the  rights  of  law  abiding 
citizens  to  be  safe  and  secure,  are  making  a 
terrible  mistake,  we  knew  that  he  was  sin- 
cere and  we  did  not  think  we  had  lost  him 
as  a  friend. 

We  were  disturbed,  however,  when  on 
October  14.  speaking  before  the  Corrections 
Conference  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, Senator  Morse  said,  "I  warn  the  citizens 
of  this  community  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment here  and  In  other  cities  must  always  be 
subjected  to  constant  vigilance.  •  •  •  Un- 
checked practices  exercised  by  a  police  de- 
partment results  in  a  loss  of  personal.  Indi- 
vidual freedom."    It  Is  not  exactly  uplifting 


to  the  morale  to  have  a  friend  say  that  you 
must  be  watched,  but  we  rationalized  the 
Senator's  statements  by  conceding  that  he 
could  hardly  exempt  oiur  force  If  he  was 
saying  that  all  citizens  should  be  aware  of 
the  manner  In  which  their  police  depart- 
ments are  being  operated.  For  our  part  we 
would  rather  have  constant  vigilance  than 
continuous  apathy.  In  this  talk  we  had  not 
been  accused  of  wrongdoing  or  misconduct, 
so.  although  some  concern  was  expressed  at 
our  monthly  meeting  on  October  18.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  we  could  sUll  count 
upon  Senator  Morse  as  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter. 

It  seems  that  we  were  overoptlmlstlc.  On 
Thursday.  November  7.  in  a  speech  from  the 
Senate  floor.  Senator  Morsz  demonstrated 
that  he  had  really  turned  against  us.  This 
was  no  general  criticism  of  all  law  enforce- 
ment but  a  tirade  directed  against  us,  our 
Chief,  and  the  manner  In  which  he  had  and 
wished  again  to  operate  our  Department. 
After  admitting  that  he  had  not  attended 
even  one  hearing  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee on  the  House-passed  crime  bill,  H.R. 
7525.  the  Senator  accused  Chief  Miuray  of 
seeking  "police  state"  powers.  He  said  that 
the  Chief  was  trying  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  restrictive  Mallory  rixle,  "through  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation."  We  are  not  ex- 
pert wordsmlths  like  the  Senator  but  to  us 
this  seems  tantamount  to  charging  Chief 
Murray  with  making  false  statements  In  try- 
ing to  gain  excessive  and  sinister  power. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  all  Chief 
Murray  Is  trying  to  accomplish  In  supporting 
this  crime  bill  is  to  regain  and  restore  some 
of  the  effectiveness  oiu-  Department  had  In 
fighting  crime  before  the  restrictive  Mallory 
rule  and  before  we  lost  the  right  to  make 
Investigative  arrests.  Is  Senator  Morse 
therefore  saying  that  prior  to  the  Mallory 
decision,  and  prior  to  the  banning  of  arrests 
for  Investigation,  we  were  operating  with 
"police  state"  methods?  This  Is  a  trite  and 
tired  cliche  at  best.  When  It  is  uttered  by 
a  Senator  who  claims  to  be  an  authority  on 
law  and  law  enforcement  It  is  an  Insult  to 
our  Chief  and  to  every  man  on  the  force.  Is 
the  Senator  saying  that  we  are  somewhat 
akin  to  a  gestapo  now  prevented  from  ter- 
rorizing and  abusing  the  people  of  the  com- 
mimity  by  certain  rules?  He  leaves  little 
doubt  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  Implied 
when  he  says,  "I  believe  that  the  Mallory 
rule  is  vital  to  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — particularly  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  District."  Specifi- 
cally referring  to  the  power  to  arrest  for  In- 
vestigation that  Senator  says,  "Colored  per- 
son after  colored  person  has  told  me  that  If 
such  power  were  given  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department  they  woiUd 
tremble  as  to  what  would  hapi>en  to  them 
after  they  got  to  the  police  precinct  houses 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla." 

No  other  Interpretation  can  be  placed  upon 
this  statement  by  the  Senator  except  that 
when  we  did  have  such  power  we  were 
guilty  of  abuse,  brutality,  and  third-degree 
methods.  Indeed,  he  emphasized  this  with 
a  few  more  low  blows  in  his  Senate  speech 
when  he  Included  in  the  Record  a  London 
newspaper  article  about  alleged  police  bru- 
tality In  Sheffield,  England,  along  with  an- 
other article  about  the  third-degree  meth- 
ods of  the  New  York  City  police  many  years 
ago.  The  Senator  Is  really  hard  pressed  to 
make  make  his  point  when  he  has  to  cross 
the  sea  to  England  and  go  back  a  quarter 
century  In  New  York  City  for  material. 

In  April  1960,  Senator  Morsx  was  a  guest — 
an  honored  gufst — at  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  oiu-  association.  The  Mallory 
rule  was  then  In  effect,  in  fact,  after  3  years 
of  freedom  Mallory  had  Just  been  arrested 
for  rape  In  Philadelphia.  In  1960  we  stlU 
had  the  right  to  hold  suspects  for  Investiga- 
tion and  to  question  them  before  we  made 
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hasty  decisions  as  to  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
This  Is  the  power  that  Senator  Morse  says 
would  make  "colored  persons  •  •  •  tremble 
about  what  would  happen  to  them"  If  it 
were  renewed.  If  Senator  Morse  was  wor- 
ried about  our  "police  state"  methods  and 
the  "unbridled  use  of  police  authority"  It 
certainly  was  not  evident  on  the  evening  of 
April  19,  1960.  He  lauded  the  'Individual 
members,  he  praised  the  force  as  a  whole, 
and  in  particular  he  complimented  Chief 
Murray. 

What  kind  of  man  is  this?  Does  he  think 
that  we  men  of  the  force  and  our  Chief 
have  changed  so  much  in  3  short  years? 
Does  he  really  believe  that  If  a  portion  of 
the  authority  we  had  when  he  praised  us 
so  lavishly  were  restored  that  we  would 
turn  Into  some  sort  of  a  gestapo?  The  Sen- 
ator goes  too  far.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  support  the  Mallory  rule  and  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  modify  it — but  not  with 
methods  and  words  that  are  an  Insult  to 
a  fine  Chief  and  to  a  force  he  called  a  short 
3  years  ago  "one  of  the  finest  in  the  world." 

The  current  opinions  of  the  Senator  might 
be  more  readily  understood  If  we  had  some 
assurance  that  he  Is  as  much  concerned 
about  the  citizens  of  his  own  State  of  Ore- 
gon as  he  is  about  the  "people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia— particularly  the  colored  peo- 
ple." Do  the  State  courts  of  Oregon  or  the 
municipal  courts  of  that  State  invoke  the 
MaUory  rule,  the  McNabb  decision  or  the 
Durham  rule?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  police 
in  both  the  large  and  small  cities  of  that 
State  use  the  same  power  of  Investigative 
detention — by  whatever  name  It  is  called — 
that  the  Senator  is  so  concerned  about  here 
In  the  District?  If  so.  does  the  Senator  ex- 
pect to  do  something  about  that  situation 
or  Is  he  only  concerned  with  the  problem 
here? 

George  W.  Whaler, 
President.  Policemen's  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  speak  a  mo- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  Public  Health. 
Education.  Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
The  news  release  states  that  in  April 
1960,  I  spoke  to  the  Policemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  that  I  was  high  in  my  praise 
of  the  chief  of  police  and  the  police  de- 
partment. That  was  3  years  ago.  It 
occurred  at  about  the  time  that  a  for- 
mer high  District  of  Columbia  official 
called  upon  me  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  has  Juris- 
diction, so  far  as  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  is  concerned,  over 
the  Police  Department.  He  said  that 
some  serious  attacks,  sub  rosa.  were  be- 
ing made  on  the  chief  of  police,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  move  on 
foot  to  try  to  have  the  chief  of  police 
removed.  I  knew  nothing  about  them. 
He  said.  "Well,  will  you  talk  with  him." 
I  said  I  would  be  delighted  to  talk  with 
him. 

The  chief  of  police  came  up  and  spent 
an  hour  with  me.  He  went  over  the  criti- 
cisms which  he  alleged  were  being  circu- 
lated in  this  community  which  I  had  not 
heard  about.  He  told  me  what  his  posi- 
tion was  on  those  criticisms.  He  as- 
sured me  that  there  was  no  basis  in  fact 
for  any  of  them.  He  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression  on  me.  That  was  3 
years  ago. 

I  told  him  if  the  facts  were  as  he 
pointed  out,  he  could  be  sure  that  as  far 
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as  I  was  concerned— speaking  only  for 
myself — I  would  have  no  truck  with  that 
kind  of  "smear"  campaign.  I  have  been 
too  accustomed  to  being  the  victim  of 
such  campaigns  myself. 

I  have  studied  the  operations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  during 
the  past  3  years.  I  have  criticized  the 
Department  on  various  occasions.  Come 
the  first  of  the  year — I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  possibly  proceed  with  it  untU 
after  the  first  of  the  year— I  intend  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  in  depth— in 
great  depth — and  between  now  and  then 
I  shall  submit  to  Commissioner  Tobriner, 
who  I  understand  is  the  commissioner 
who  has  charge  of  the  police  department, 
a  series  of  questions  from  time  to  time 
for  him  to  answer  preparatory  to  my 
proposal  to  investigate  the  police  depart- 
ment in  depth,  including  the  chief  of 
police. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  a  preliminary 
investigation  on  the  basis  of  what  I  al- 
ready know  about  the  police  department 
does  not  call  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  crime  commission  to  proceed 
with  an  investigation  similar  to  crime 
commissions  that  have  been  appointed 
from  time  to  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  investigate  police  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  one  addi- 
tional comment,  that  is  all  I  shall  say  on 
the  subject  today.  I  should  like  to  have 
Mr.  Tobriner  advise  me  as  to  how  much 
time.  If  any.  Mr.  Whaler  has  been 
spending  on  duty  hours  lobbying  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Policemen's  Associ- 
ation and  the  Pohce  Department.  I 
should  hke  to  have  Mr.  Tobriner  also 
find  out  a  few  more  facts  about  Mr. 
Whaler's  conduct.  I  shall  submit  to  him 
within  a  few  days,  by  way  of  a  formal 
request  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  police  department,  a  list 
of  the  facts  that  I  desire. 

I  wish  Mr.  Tobriner,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
Police  Department,  and  the  executive 
board  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
licemen's Association  to  know  that  I  in- 
tend to  see  to  it  that  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  served  by  a  po- 
lice department  that  is  free  from  a  good 
many  of  the  abuses  that  I  shall  not  now 
proceed  to  disclose  for  public  informa- 
tion. What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  shall  urge 
such  an  investigation,  and  do  everything 
I  can  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare  and 
Safety  Subconwnittee  to  bring  it  about. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  published  in  last  eve- 
nings  Washington  Star  and  this  mom- 
ings  Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  h 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Nov. 

14.  1963] 
Police  Group  Calls  Morse  Talk  an  Insult 
The  Policemen's  Association  today  accused 
Senator  Morse.  Democrat  of  Oregon,  of  "an 


insult  to  our  Chief  and  to  every  man  on  the 
force." 

In  a  two-page  press  release,  the  associa- 
tion criticized  the  Senator  for  a  Senate 
speech  he  had  made  on  "police  state  powers." 
He  accused  Chief  Murray  of  seeking  police 
state  powers.  The  association  said  he  also 
accused  the  Chief  of  "a  great  deal  of  mis- 
representation" in  championing  the  repeal  of 
the  Mallory  rule,  which  police  feel  restricts 
their  powers  of  interrogation. 

The  association  represents  some  2,700 
members  of  the  2,900-man  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  The  statement  was 
signed  by  the  association  president,  Pvt. 
George  W.  Whaler,  of  the  14th  precinct. 

Noting  that  in  April  1960,  Senator  Morse 
WM  a  guest  at  an  association  meeting  and 
praised  both  Chief  Murray  and  the  force 
as  a  whole,  the  association  release  asked : 

"What  kind  of  man  is  this?  Does  he  think 
that  we  men  of  the  force  and  our  Chief  have 
changed  so  much  in  3  short  years?  Does 
he  really  believe  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
authority  we  had  when  he  praised  us  so 
lavishly  were  restored,  that  we  would  tiu-n 
into  some  sort  of  a  geetapo?" 

The  statement  concluded  by  noting  that 
police  departments  in  the  Senator's  home 
State  have  the  power  of  investigative  deten- 
tion denied  to  District  police,  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  Senator  planned  to  do  something 
about  conditions  In  Oregon.  The  Senator 
has  answered  similar  criticism  in  the  past 
by  pointing  out  that  he  is  a  Federal,  not  a 
State,  legislator. 

An  aid  to  Senator  Morse  said  he  would 
try  to  get  a  copy  of  the  association's  state- 
ment for  the  Senator,  who  might  have  some 
comment  after  he  had  read  It. 
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viewed  as  duplicating  laws  ah-eady  existing 
and  tending  toward  a  broad  system  of 
censorship. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  Nov.  16.  1963] 

Police  Association  CRrricizzs  Morse  Talk 

Scoring  Force 

The  Policemen's  Association  of  Washington 
sharply  criticized  Senator  Watnz  Mobsk. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  yesterday  for  a  con- 
gressional speech  he  made  November  7  scor- 
ing the  force  and  its  chief. 

Morse's  speech  touched  on  Chief  Robert 
Murray's  support  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
a  measure  that  already  has  passed  the  Hoxise. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  against  the 
bill,  an  argument  that  Morse  used,  is  that 
it  woiUd  weaken  the  Mallory  rule.  The  rule 
comes  from  a  Supreme  Coiu^  decision  and 
forbids  use  in  Federal  prosecutions  of  con- 
fessions obtained  during  an  unnecessary  de- 
lay before  arraignment  of  a  suspect. 

In  a  two-page  statement,  the  association 
said  : 

"After  admltUng  that  he  had  not  attended 
even  one  hearing  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  the  Senator  accused 
Chief  Murray  of  seeking  police  state  powers. 
He  said  that  the  chief  was  trying  to  effect 
a  change  In  the  restrictive  MaUory  rule 
through  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation 
and  this  seems  tantamount  to  charging  Chief 
Murray  with  making  false  statements  In  try- 
ing to  gain  excessive  and  sinister  power." 

The  association  said  Morse  had  gone  too 
far  and  had  no  right  to  insult  a  chief  and 
a  force  he  called  a  short  3  years  ago  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

In  other  statements  yesterday  dealing  with 
the  crime  bill,  the  National  Capital  Area 
Civil  Liberties  Union  defended  the  Mallory 
rule  and  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters expressed  fear  about  certain  anti- 
obscenity  sections  of  the  measure. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  called  the  bill  a 
"barefaced  repudiation  of  the  Federal  rules 
of  criminal  procedure." 

The  Broadcasters  expressed  complete  sym- 
pathy for  the  objectives  of  the  bill's  anti- 
obscenity  sections,  but  the  proposals  were 


LEADERSHIP  AWARD  TO  SENATOR 
LISTER  HILL  OF  ALABAMA  BY  THE 
JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY,  JR.,  FOUN- 
DATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  notes  that  one  of  our  colleagues. 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Jr.,  Foundation  for  a  leadership  award  in 
pioneering  the  fight  against  mental 
retardation.  The  article  mentions  that 
President  Kennedy  will  present  the 
award  to  the  winners  at  a  dinner  in  New 
York  City  on  December  4.  Senator  Hill 
was  chosen,  the  article  goes  on  to  state, 
by  the  foundation  in  recognition  of  his 
leadership  and  advocacy  of  legislation  to 
benefit  the  mentally  retarded.  It  was 
his  sponsorship  and  hard  work  that  in 
great  measure  led  finally  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 

I  would  like  to  offer  congratulations  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate 
to  our  friend  and  colleague  for  this  fine 
acknowledgment  of  his  work.  It  repre- 
sents one  more  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing qualities  as  a  legislator  and 
humanitarian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Six  Are  Presented  Kenneot  Award  for  Work 
ON  Mental  Retardation  < 

Six  men  who.  In  different  ways,  have  pio- 
neered in  helping  the  mentally  retarded  yes- 
terday won  $225,000  In  awards  from  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  will  present 
the  awards  to  the  winners — two  of  them 
Members  of  Congress  and  two  foreigners — at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  City  on  December  4 
in  behalf  of  the  foundation  named  for  his 
older  brother,  who  died  in  World  War  n. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  the  foundation  s  execuUve 
director,  said  the  amounts  of  Individual 
awards  would  be  annoimced  on  that  date. 

Winners  of  leadership  awards  were  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Rep- 
resentative John  E.  Fogarty,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island;  and  Gov.  Bert  T.  Combs,  of 
Kentucky. 

Cited  for  scientific  research  was  Dr.  Lional 
S.  Penrose,  professor  .of  eugenics  at  Univer- 
sity CoUege,  London. 

An  American  and  a  Frenchman  shared  the 
service  award.  They  are  Dr.  Grover  Francis 
Powers,  professor  emeritus  of  pediatrics  at 
Yale  University  and  Dr.  Robert  P.  L.  Lafon, 
professor  of  neuropsychiatry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montpeller. 

Senator  Hill,  68.  was  named  for  his  leader- 
ship and  advocacy  of  legUlatlon  to  benefit 
the  mentally  retarded.  He  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  that  led  finally  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Representative  Focabtt,  40,  the  youngest 
winner,  was  hailed  as  an  ardent  spokesman 
for  programs  to  aid  menUl  retardation  and 
for  his  leadership  in  the  House. 

Combs  was  cited  for  his  key  role  In  orga- 
nizing programs  In  his  State.    He  convinced 
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the  masses  that  something  could  b«  done 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Dr.  Penrose  was  cited  for  his  30  years  In 
multiple  contributions  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal retardation.  He  la  68  and  published  the 
first  large-scale  systematic  attempt  to  Iden- 
tify speclflc  etlologlc  factors  in  defective 
eliUdren. 

Or.  Powers,  at  76  the  oldest  winner,  was 
named  for  being  an  acute  Investigator  of 
mental  defects,  a  teacher  of  doctors,  and  a 
dedicated  leader  in  organizing  aervlcee  for 
the  retarded. 

Dr.  Lafon.  58.  founded  the  Institute  of 
Mental  Retardation  for  training  doctors, 
teachers,  and  social  workers.  He  Is  consid- 
ered a  leader  in  organizing  facilities  for  the 
oare  of  the  retarded  In  France. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  tx)  call  up  two  noncontro- 
versial  bills  at  this  time  and  ask  for 
their  immediate  consideration. 


AECmONAL     EXPENDITURES      BY 
COMMITTEE   ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  623,   Senate  Resolution  225. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  225)  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  resolution  is? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  a  $10,000  ad- 
ditional request  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  is  a  normal  pro- 
cedure. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
k)W8: 

ReMAveA,  That  tlM  Conrmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Klghty-elghth  Congress,  $10,000, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  specified  In  sectlcoi  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Recrganlcation  Act.  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946.  and  Senate  Resolution 
128.  agreed  to  May  9,  1963. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  "U.S.  AS- 
TRONAUTS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Calendar  No.  624,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 219. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  219)  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment with  illustrations,  a  document  en- 
titled "UJ3.  Astronauts"  and  ordering 
additional  copies  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
"United  States  Astronauts"  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  by  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  Senate  document:  and  that  there 
be  printed  three  thousand  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 


THE  THREAT  OP  AUTOMATION  TO 
LABOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  morn- 
ing press  reports  a  very  Important  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  Mr.  George 
Meany,  the  distinguished  American  who 
represents  the  AFL-CIO,  who  addressed 
himself  to  the  subject  of  automation  at 
the  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  Meany  asserted,  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  that  automation  was  a  great  threat 
to  labor  and  that  he  saw  no  way  out  of 
it,  except  a  reduction  of  the  workweek 
to  35  hours  without  reduction  of  pay. 

The  last  is  generally  considered  labor's 
prescription  for  automation.  I  believe 
the  real  problem  is  that  we  have  not 
shown  either  labor's  president,  George 
Meany,  or  labor  itself,  any  other  way 
out.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Meany  that  auto- 
mation is  a  major  problem  for  American 
labor,  that  it  is  faced  with  a  major  crisis; 
but  it  is  also  a  national  problem. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  a  member,  job  losses 
attributable  to  automation  have  been 
pictured  as  being  very  great.  While  I 
agree  that  this  is  a  grave  problem  and 
a  crisis  for  labor.  It  is  also  a  crisis  for 
the  American  Government,  for  manage- 
ment, and  for  the  i)eople  generally.  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  optimum  remedy 
is  the  shorter  workweek,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  so  bereft  of  more  funda- 
mental remedies  that  we  must  rely  es- 
sentially upon  expansion  of  Government 
economic  activity,  as  Mr.  Meany  recom- 
mends. His  prescription  also  calls  for 
public  works  projects,  as  if  we  were  in  a 
depression  or  recession,  for  tax  relief  in 
the  lower  income  brackets,  for  steps  to 
improve  purchasing  power;  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  and  expansion  of  cov- 
erage. 

The  tax  reduction  bill  is  in  process,  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  passed.  So,  too, 
will  the  minimum  wage  bill.  The  mini- 
mom  wage  will  increase  as  our  economy 
will  allow  it.  The  hours  of  work  will 
be  reduced,  as  they  have  been  for  years. 
When  I  was  a  boy.  it  was  not  unusual  to 
work  54  hours  a  week — even  60  hours  a 
week.  I  did  so  myself.  So  the  hours  of 
work  are  getting  shorter,  as  our  economy 
allows  it. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  seek  to  solve 
the  problems  of  automation  and  the  dis- 
location of  workers  in  the  way  Mr.  Meany 
suggests.  In  my  judgment,  if  we  did  it 
that  way,  it  would  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  Nation  and  Its  success  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  which  demand  both 
maximum  productivity  and  competitlve- 


necs.  both  with  the  Communist  system 
and  within  the  free  world. 

If  we  were  to  jeopardize  productivity 
and  competitivenes.  it  could  bring  us  to 
a  depression  or  to  such  economic  troubles 
as  to  do  us  far  more  harm  than  the 
problems  of  automation. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  offer  American 
labor  an  alternative.  This  is  where  we 
have  fallen  down  badly.  The  basic  way 
to  cope  with  automation  and  the  job  dis- 
location which  results  is  to  prevail  on 
both  Ooveinment  and  business  to  finance 
jointly  the  transition  of  workers  into  new 
lines  and  new  places  of  employment,  to 
provide  them  with  financial  aid  tlirough 
periods  of  automation  induced  unem- 
ployment, and  also  to  facilitate  the  early 
retirement  of  workers  nearing  the  age  of 
retirement.  As  we  realize  the  fruits  of 
automation,  the  shorter  workweek  and 
higher  earnings.  Including  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  will  bring  great  benefit 
to  the  economy  because  they  will  have 
been  earned. 

I  look  forward  to  a  gross  national 
product  of  one  thousand  billion  dollars, 
perhaps  in  a  decade — against  the  pres- 
ent $578  billion,  if  we  can  really  auto- 
mate the  economy.  So  the  stakes  are 
enormous  for  the  workers,  whose  real 
income  can  almost  double  in  that  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  today.  He  mentioned 
the  large  losses  of  jobs  incident  to  fur- 
ther automation.  The  figure  I  have 
heard  is  35,000  a  week.  Is  that  about 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  It  has 
been  as  high  as  40,000. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  shows  what 
a  serious  problem  it  is.  In  my  State  of 
Missouri  there  is  heavy  unemployment, 
and  yet  those  unemployed  do  not  have 
certain  skills  needed  by  some  of  our 
manufacturers.  So  I  noticed  large  ad- 
vertisements of  one  corporation  in  my 
State  in  the  Washington  press — and, 
therefore.  I  presume  in  other  newspapers 
in  other  cities — to  get  people  skilled  in 
the  particular  professions  that  particu- 
lar company  needs.  I  hope  the  Senator 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
plans  for  developing  legislation  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Senate  that  will  help 
meet  the  problem  he  has  brought  up  to- 
day, educating  people  so  they  do  not 
have  to  go  on  the  dole  because  of  au- 
tomation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  who  is  famed  in  the  world  of 
government  and  also  in  the  world  of 
business — a  rather  unique  union  of 
skills.  I  value  his  constructive  contribu- 
tion. 

I  do  have  such  legislation  in  mind.  I 
am  going  to  suggest  to  Senators  what 
must  be  done  to  give  labor  an  alterna- 
tive. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  beating  Mr.  Meany  over  the  head  with 
a  stick.  He  has  grave  problems,  and  he 
must  meet  them.  The  only  alternative 
available  to  him  today,  apparently,  is 
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the  shorter  workweek.  We  must  pro- 
vide him  with  other  alternatives.  I  am 
confident  that  American  labor,  whose 
traditional  policy  has  not  been  against 
automation,  will  come  to  that  policy 
again,  if  we  give  it  a  chance. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse) 
who  is  now  in  the  Chamber,  has  been  la- 
boring to  have  passed  a  vocational  edu- 
cation bill,  one  uf  the  key  elements 
among  the  alternatives  I  have  prop>osed. 
We  as  a  nation  must  resolve  to  spend 
the  money  and  expend  the  effort  which 
is  called  for.  Passage  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  will  help.  We  all  expect  it  to 
come  along.  We  would  like  to  have  had 
it  yesterday,  but  these  are  the  facts  of 
life. 

We  need  also  accelerated  vocational 
training  and  retraining,  which  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  I,  and  other  Senators  as  conferees, 
are  fighting  for. 

We  also  need  relocation  allowances  so 
that  people  can  move  to  new  locations  in 
search  of  better  jobs. 

We  need  transitional  compensation  for 
workers,  not  on  an  unemployment  basis 
but  on  a  working  basis.  After  all,  this 
automation-induced  unemployment  is 
not  something  they  are  inviting  for  them- 
selves. 

We  need  to  provide  for  the  transfera- 
bility of  pension  rights,  to  give  labor 
more  moblhty.  We  may  need  a  national 
pension  bank  on  that  score. 

We  need  financial  aid  for  small  busi- 
nesses, to  enable  them  to  revamp  their 
enterprises,  much  like  the  V-loaris  after 
World  War  H,  plus  technical  assistance 
to  small  business. 

We  need  accelerated  depreciation  and 
an  even  newer  concept  of  depreciation 
allowances  than  we  already  have.  Even 
these  allowances,  which  have  changed, 
are  still  inadequate.  They  are  based  on 
a  10-year  concept.  We  are  talking  about 
a  much  shorter  concept  today. 

We  need  to  revise  the  antitrust  laws, 
which  are.  In  many  cases,  out  of  date. 
We  need  to  Implement  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
of  establishing  national  economic  goals. 
We  need  greatly  to  enlarge  profit 
sharing  and  stock  ownership  for  work- 
ers and  to  give  them  real  ownership  In 
American  business. 

That  Is  the  effective  way  to  deal  with 
automation.  Both  business  and  govern- 
ment must  participate  adequately  and 
effectively. 

This  morning,  for  example,  we  ojjened 
hearings  on  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Automation, 
suggested  by  the  President's  railroad 
message;  a  resolution  which  I  sponsored, 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  and  other  Senators. 
The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coming  forward 
with  concrete  recommendations,  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  labor,  and 
management. 

Labor  Is  right  about  automation,  that 
it  must  not  be  asked  to  pay  the  cost, 
which  Is  a  national  cost.  We  can  help 
labor  materiaUy  to  play  Its  traditional 
role  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism  in 


our  economy.  In  regard  to  automation, 
by  the  way  we  handle  the  situation  and 
the  responsible  way  we  act. 

So  I  say  to  Mr.  Meany,  "More  power 
to  you.  You  are  jacking  us  up,  and  you 
are  telling  us  what  we  have  to  do.  What 
you  are  proposing  is  uneconomic  and  I 
am  not  for  It,  but  you  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  remain  quiet  and  you  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  nothing.  It  is  we  who 
have  to  give  you  the  alternative." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
him.  Early  this  year  he  and  I  intro- 
duced a  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
a  National  Presidential  Council  on  Auto- 
mation; because,  as  he  and  I  declared 
at  the  time,  that  probably  this  is  the 
most  important  legislative  need  on  the 
domestic  front.  I  believe  most  people 
do  not  realize  what  is  happening  to  the 
economy  in  connection  with  automation. 
I  have  discussed  this  subject  before.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  this 
question  has  been  discussed  with  the 
President  himself.  The  President,  In 
connection  with  the  railroad  bill  that  he 
sent  up,  proposed  the  creation  of  such  a 
commission.  That  went  by  the  boards. 
I  hope  that  at  a  very  early  date  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  along  the  lines  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  pro- 
posed months  ago,  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  something  that  is  vital  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  Senator 
well  remembers  what  happened  many 
years  ago.  The  problem  became  of  na- 
tional interest  under  the  category  of 
"technocracy."  I  believe  the  name  of 
the  leader  In  that  field  at  that  time  was 
Scott.  Then  great  prosperity  came  after 
the  depression  of  1932,  and  then  the  war 
years.  This  temporarily  allayed  the 
troubles  incident  to  further  automation. 
One  of  the  best  known  leaders  of  labor 
made  a  remark  some  years  ago.  When 
he  was  shown  a  machine  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  which  took  a  raw  casting, 
drilled  it,  machined  it,  ground  it,  and 
actually  honed  it,  ready  for  use,  some- 
one said,  "A  wonderful  piece  of  equip- 
ment, don't  you  think?" 

This  man  replied,  "How  many  Fords 
will  it  buy?'  I  think  that  remark  sums 
up  much  of  the  problem. 

Etoes  the  study  the  Senator  is  inter- 
ested in  involve  any  examination  of  the 
question  of  moonlighting,  which  has 
steadily  become  a  more  interesting  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  the  shorter  hours 
resulting  from  automation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  say  that,  both 
on  the  question  of  economic  desirability 
and  necessity,  it  would  be  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  this  kind  of  study. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  remarks  this  morning 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Meany's  statement 
on  auomation.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  views  he  has  expressed. 
The  first  step  we  need  to  take  is  to  know 
more  about  automation.  Remarks  like 
those  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
help  focus  attention  throughout  the 
Nation  on  the  importance  of  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  automation. 

In  my  own  time,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  introduced  legis- 
lation seeking  a  White  House  conference 
on  automation.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 


WE  NEED  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  Mr.  Meany's  remarks, 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  he  is  gravely  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  automation  on  society. 
He  sees  automation  as  devouring  jobs 
and  perhaps  leading  to  a  national  dis- 
aster. 

I  lean  more  to  the  view  that  automa- 
tion Is  a  mixed  blessing— that  It  has  in 
It  the  seeds  of  great  good  as  well  as  evil. 
I  do  emphatically  agree  with  Mr.  Meany, 
however,  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  to  enable  the  country  to  cope  more 
realistically  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Meany's  comments  Impress  upon 
me  again  the  need  for  greater  public 
knowledge  about  automation.  I  am 
afraid  that  to  many  it  conjures  up  a 
vision  of  a  mechanical  robot  taking  over 
and  performing  humanlike  jobs.  Ac- 
tually, automation  Is  much  more  so- 
phisticated than  this,  of  course,  although 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  or 
even  most  of  its  facets. 

We  know  that  automation  Is  affecting 
now.  and  will  affect  In  the  future,  the 
typee  of  jobs  Americans  perform.  But 
how  are  parents  to  guide  their  children 
Into  future  careers  without  having  a 
better  Idea  of  what  Is  happening?  How 
are  guidance  counselors  In  our  schools 
to  advise  students  If  they  do  not  have 
a  better  frame  of  reference  against 
which  to  gage  career  opportunities? 

There  Is  no  easy  answer  to  automa- 
tion. Living  with  the  changes  It  brings 
will  take  the  combined  efforts  of  individ- 
uals and  businesses  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. But  first,  before  anything 
constructive  can  be  done,  must  come  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem 
Itself. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Auto- 
mation Is  not  the  whole  answer  to  cre- 
ation of  this  understanding,  I  well 
realize,  but  I  can  think  of  no  better 
single  way  to  accomplish  two  goals: 

First.  Investigate  the  problem  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and,  second,  spread  In- 
formation about  it  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
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A  White  House  Conference  would  be 
preceded  by  local  studies.  These  studies 
vottid  work  up  to  regional  and  State 
conferences.  Finally  the  best  ideas  would 
be  disctissed  by  well-informed  delegates 
at  the  Washington.  D.C..  meeting.  Along 
the  way  many  citizens  would  be  particl- 
pante  in  the  fact-gathering  and  idea- 
generating  process.  Others  would  learn 
from  news  accounts.  The  net  result 
would  be  a  far  better  informed  public. 

Mr.  President,  last  January  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  8. 185.  providing  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Automation.  I  am 
even  more  convinced  now  of  the  need 
for  such  a  Conference,  and  I  respectfully 
urge  action  on  this  legislation  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in 
order  that  this  Conference  can  take  place 


ANTTSEMmC  CAMPAIGN  OP  RED 
RUSSIA  AGAINST  THE  JEWISH 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
Increasing  frequency  evidence  Is  appear- 
ing of  an  anti-Semitic  campaign  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  Red  Russia  against  the 
Jewish  people.  The  treatment  that  Is 
•  Zkow  being  accorded  to  the  Jewish  mi- 
nority in  Red  Russia  is  cruel,  unjust,  and 
unworthy  of  any  government  regardless 
of  how  base. 

The  Communists  of  Red  Russia  are  in- 
tent upon  destroying  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities witliin  Its  boundaries.  The  evi- 
dence is  abounding  that  the  Soviet  Union 
1b  seeking  to  exterminate  the  Jews  and 
take  from  them  their  lives,  properties, 
and  culture.  The  tragedy  is  that  the 
Jews  of  Red  Russia  are  now  being  not 
only  persecuted  and  decimated  but  false- 
ly made  the  victims  for  the  economic 
failure  and  general  corruption  that  pre- 
vails in  the  system. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  vigor- 
ously condemn  the  persecution  to  which 
the  Jewish  people  tiave  been  subjected  by 
the  Soviet  Union;  also  the  extinction  of 
cultural  and  religious  ties  between  the 
Soviet  Jews  and  Jews  of  other  lands;  the 
closing  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  the 
ban  against  the  performance  of  sacred 
Jewish  rites;  the  closing  of  the  Jewish 
schools  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
Institutions  in  Yiddish  and  Hebrew. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  60  Senators 
who  joined  with  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
corr  in  sponsoring  a  pending  resolution 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews.  I  make 
this  statement  to  reafl&rm  my  conviction 
that  the  resolution  which  has  been  pre- 
sented is  rooted  in  facts  and  sound  and 
proper  in  its  condemnation  of  the  bru- 
tality and  oppression  practiced  by  Red 
Russia  against  the  Jewish  minority. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  IDEA  OP 
CONSPIRACY 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  real  dangers  in  any  extremist  move- 
ment is  that  it  threatens  the  mature  dis- 
ciisslon  of  the  real  issues  which  confront 
a  nation  by  responsible  members  of  the 
hberal  and  conservative  camps.  There 
is  much  room  for  disagreement  and  dis- 
ciission  on  the  major  issues  that  face  us 


today,  but  the  search  for  a  solution  is 
severely  hindered  by  those  who  seek  to 
attach  their  hysterical  distortions  and 
untruths  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  1930s  the  far  left  sought  to 
infiltrate  and  command  the  traditional 
liberal  movement  in  our  Nation.  Today 
the  far  right  is  attempting  to  become  the 
voice  of  conservatism. 

The  Wyoming  State  Journal,  of  Lan- 
der. Wyo.,  carried  an  excellent  coliunn 
in  its  November  7  issue  outlining  the 
danger  to  the  Nation  in  the  hysterical 
approach  to  our  problems.  The  colimin 
was  written  by  Perry  Swisher.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

JOBM    BiRCHZRS    IdKA    OF    CONSPtKACT    IS 
ACRESMKNT 

(By  Perry  Swisher) 
Oil  discovered  on  your  land  doesn't  make 
you  a  better  American  tlian  I  am — Just  richer. 
If  you  are  successXiU  dogfood  manufac- 
tvu-er,  that  doesn't  mean  you  are  man's  best 
friend.  In  fact,  you  may  have  It  In  your 
head  that  there  are  men  who  are  conspiring 
to  bite  you— "Pinks"  SoclallstB,  and  Commu- 
nists who  m\ist  be  put  on  a  leash. 

And  the  candymaker  who  heads  the  John 
Birch  Society  wrote  that  Dwlght  Blsonhower 
protMibly  wasn't  the  head  man  to  CAny  out 
Communist  policy  In  America — more  likely 
MUton  Elsenhower  was  telling  his  brother 
what  to  do.  I  g\ie&»  he  makes  good  candy. 
It's  his  political  philosophy  that  reeks  with 
rat  poison. 

The  Birch  Society's  Robert  Welch,  the  dog- 
food  man,  and  posse  of  oll-rlch  gents  from 
the  Southwest,  are  the  leading  sponsors  In 
the  Intermountain  States  of  a  campaign  to 
give  the  voters  "a  real  choice"  In  1964.  They 
tell  us  that  for  many  elections  past  the 
RepubUcan  and  Democratic  Parties  have 
been  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

A  contest  between  the  American  Nazi  Party 
and  tiie  Communist  Party  would  represent  a 
real  choice.  Their  mutual  hatred  is  Intense 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  bloodthirsty 
partisan,  even  If  to  believers  In  repreeenta- 
tlve  government  the  authoritarians  also  look 
like  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

But  that  is  not  the  goal.  Neither  the  Nazi 
baiters  of  minorities  nor  the  Communist 
haters  of  capitalists  are  on  our  ballots.  TTie 
object.  a«  I  get  It,  U  to  make  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  a  conservative  party. 

This  remodeled  party,  by  beating  the 
Nixon  and  Rockefeller  and  Elsenhower  and 
Romney  and  Scranton  Republicans  In  con- 
vention, and  then  defeating  the  Democrats 
in  November,  would  save  us  from  the  one- 
world  Socialist  conspiracy. 

Isn't  that  the  pitch?  Now,  hate  Is  not  the 
hallmark  at  a  conservative.  Saying  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  men  In  Congress, 
the  White  House,  and  the  U.S.  courts  are 
there  because  they  bought  the  voter  with 
appropriations  is  not  conservatism. 

Belief  that  many  or  most  of  these  men  are 
stupid  enough  or  evil  enough  to  sell  the 
Nation  out  to  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is 
not  a  conservative  belief. 

Saying  there  Is  a  working  conspiracy  be- 
tween Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
to  deceive  the  voters  while  taking  orders 
from  foreign  masters  Is  not  speaking  con- 
servatively. 

This  Is  hysteria,  fear,  and  the  sick  that 
that  fear  produces.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
honorable  word  "conservative"  can  stand  em- 
brace by  political  leprosy  without  losing  Its 
health? 

To  look  at  the  Imagined  Democratic - 
Republican  conspiracy,  let's  start  at  the  bot- 
tom. 


If  I  vote  for  a  school  building  bond  issue 
because  I  have  children  in  school  and  you 
vote  for  It  because  you  own  adjoining  prop- 
erty or  think  it  will  do  the  town  good,  we 
are  not  conspirators.  You  may  be  a  con- 
servative on  education,  I  may  be  a  liberal; 
but  when  we  vote  alike  we  are  not  conspira- 
tors. Nor  does  It  mean  one  of  us  has 
duped  the  other. 

Suppose  the  State's  population  Increases 
sharply.    Traflic  accidenu  climb. 

If  both  political  parties  agree  more  high- 
way patrolmen  must  be  hired,  this  Is  no 
conspiracy.  The  outs  may  blame  the  Ins  for 
letting  freeway  construction  lag,  or  for  being 
unduly  Influenced  by  the  asphalt  peddlers 
where  concrete  was  called  for.  but  each  side 
calls  for  Etepped-up  traffic  law  enforcement 
A  conspiracy? 

The  State  may  have  signed  a  compact  with 
other  States  15  years  ago.  They  exchange 
students  tuition-free  In  certain  specialties, 
so  each  State  doesn't  have  to  duplicate  the 
other's  expensive  colleges  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, etc. 

In  the  process  they  have  spent  on  educa- 
tion by  providing  more  of  It.  Both  poliUcal 
parUea  have  long  since  accepted  the  program 
though  they  differ  on  details.  Bipartisan  ac- 
ceptance of  the  compact  doesn't  constitute 
conspiracy,  even  If  the  voters  never  did  have 
a  direct  vote  In  the  matter. 

Agreement.  In  other  words,  Is  not  con- 
spiracy. If  Republicans  and  Democrats  did 
not  have  more  In  commoo  than  In  dispute, 
then  I'd  worry.  With  disagreements  deep 
enough  and  numerous  enough,  a  change 
of  control  would  become  a  bloody  revoluUon. 

If  the  Republic  is  healthy,  the  quarrel  is 
usually  over  when,  how,  and  at  what  expense 
an  action  is  to  be  taken.  We  ought  to  be  in 
fairly  general  agreement  that  the  objective 
Is  economic  well-being  and  opport\mlty  for 
as  many  people  as  poaslble,  a  well-educated 
cltlaenry  respecting  one  another's  personal 
freedom,  represented  by  a  foreign  policy 
that  never  sleeps  in  a  roxmd.  complicated, 
and  not  entirely  predictable  world. 

Tliose  who  see  some  such  general  Ameri- 
can consensus  as  a  conspiracy  dont  need  a 
political  party.    They  need  a  doctor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  debate  on  foreign 
aid.  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  KkatikgI 
urged  and  very  ably  guided  through  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  aid  to  Egypt  in  order 
to  do  something  about  the  precarious 
situation  in  which  Israel  finds  herself. 

There  has  been  criticism  from  the 
White  House  and  AID  administrators  for 
that  action  on  the  ground  that  it  reduced 
their  flexibility  in  dealing  with  these 
problems.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
I  supported  and  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment cutting  off  this  flexibility  as  per- 
haps one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do. 

Recently,  an  article  came  to  my  atten- 
tion which  points  up  the  problems  we 
have  in  the  aid  field  today.  For  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Senate,  the  article  should 
be  read.  It  is  written  by  Henry  j,  Tay- 
lor.   It  reads  in  part: 

I  was  in  Egypt  some  years  ago  when  the 
Washington  "big  think"  bought  (taxpayers' 
money)  about  100.000  bales  of  cotton  to  but- 
ter up  wily  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  a  man  who 
has  it  in  him  to  be  a  traitor  to  any  cause. 
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We  were  trying,  as  we  stlU  are,  to  win 
false  friends  by  fraU  policies  and  money. 

Still  reading  from  the  article: 

And  although  this  far-off  generosity  to  the 
hawk-eyed  colonel  was  greatly  unappreciated 
and  totally  misdirected  the  added  blU 
knocked  our  taxpayers  for  another  $55 
million. 

Well,  these  100.000  bales  are  now  being 
sold,  although  prying  the  particulars  out  of 
o\ir  foreign  aid  professors  and  the  VB.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  like  trying  to 
break  the  arm  of  Atlas.  The  clamp  wa«  on 
In  a  top  dlreotlve  consistent  with  t.ae  policy 
of  manipulated  news.  For  the  man  we're 
selling  this  cotton  to  Is  Nasser. 

We  paid  this  Scaramouche  a  dollar  a 
pound.  He's  buying  It  back  for  less  than 
35  cents.  He's  paying  117.4  mUUon  to  get 
back  what  he  sold  Uncle  Sam  for  tSS  mll- 
Uon. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  this  arti- 
cle which  is  of  real  significance  in  our 
present  debate  on  foreign  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
arUcle  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EcTPTiiiK  Cotton  Was  a  Real  Deal 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

An  inside  look  at  a  cotton  deal  should 
make  us  wonder  who  gets  what  In  foreign 
aid. 

I  was  In  Bgypt  some  years  ago  when  the 
Washington  big  think  bought  (taxpayers- 
money)  about  100.000  bales  of  cotton  to 
butter  up  wily  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser,  a  man 
who  has  It  la  him  to  be  a  traitor  to  any 
cause. 

We  were  trying,  as  we  still  are,  to  win  false 
friends  by  frail  policies  and  money. 

Responding  to  the  horrendous  legends  and 
medieval  myths  that  constitute  our  farm 
program.  America's  warehouses  were  then,  as 
they  BtUl  are,  bulging  with  our  own  imsold 
cotton. 

And  although  this  far-off  generosity  to  the 
hawk-eyed  colonel  was  greatly  unappreciated 
and  totally  misdirected,  the  added  bUl 
knocked  our  taxpayers  for  another  $55  mil- 
lion. 

WeU,  these  100.000  bales  are  now  being 
sold,  although  prying  the  particulars  out  of 
our  foreign  aid  professors  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  like  trying  to 
break  the  arm  of  Atlas.  The  clamp  was  on  In 
a  top  directive  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
manipulated  news.  Por  the  man  we're  sell- 
ing this  cotton  to  Is  Nasser. 

We  paid  tails  Scaramouche  a  dollar  a 
pound.  He's  buying  it  back  for  leas  than 
35  cents.  He's  paying  $17.4  million  to  get 
back  what  he  sold  Uncle  Sam  for  $55  million. 

No  wonder  we're  In  a  heads-you-wln-tails- 
I-lose  contest  with  the  tax  collector.  No 
wonder  most  cf  the  world  thinks  we  have 
more  money  than  brains.  And  no  wonder 
the  whole  coxujtry.  I  think,  is  mentally  tired 
of  trying  to  figure  tilings  out.  You  Just 
don't  get  anyplace.  Nor- do  we  get  the 
truth,  unless  sought. 

President  Kennedy  bid  for  added  public 
approval  of  the  Russian  wheat  deal  by  an- 
nouncing emphatically  that  all  the  wheat 
must  be  carried  in  American  ships  to  the 
extent  available.  Millions  were  led  to  visu- 
alize an  employment-giving  parade  of  Stan 
and  Stripes  across  the  seas. 

Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  fuU  well  as  he  spoke 
that  less  than  one  out  of  four  ships  would, 
or  could,  be  American.  That's  all  that  are 
available.  Behind  the  manipulated  news 
this  maximum  was  the  real  meaning  of  -to 
the  extent  of  availability." 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  knew,  of  course,  from 
the  advance  talks  In  Canada,  that  the  $10- 
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a-ton  higher  American  cargo  rate  would 
affect  even  the  one  out  of  four.  In  truth, 
the  actual  White  House  offer  is  to  send  only 
14  percent  in  American  ships  and  86  percent 
in  foreign. 

It  involves  an  Initial  delivery  of  2.4  million 
tons,  23  percent  In  U.S.  vessels,  and  then  the 
entire  balance  of  the  4  million  tons  In  for- 
eign ships.  The  Russians  haven't  Introduced 
any  really  unexpected  obstacles.  The  Amer- 
ican people  simply  were  not  told  the  full 
truth  In  the  first  place.  That  is  what  makes 
the  manlpulated-news  policy  so  dangerous 
and  unworthy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  point  out  that  this 
is  only  one  example  of  the  difllculties  we 
face  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  We  are 
constantly  finding  ourselves  at  odds. 
We  do  one  thing  for  one  country,  and  we 
find  that  it  acts  badly  on  another  coun- 
try. One  country  may  be  an  ally,  an- 
other may  be  a  neutral,  and  a  third 
may  be  unfriendly.  The  more  money 
we  put  into  these  areas,  the  more  com- 
plex the  problems  become. 

The  other  day  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  on  the  Indonesian  situa- 
tion. During  tJiis  process  and  while  re- 
ferring to  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Sukarno 
in  connection  with  the  Dutch  territories, 
which  he  literally  forced  out  of  their 
hands,  and  his  present  activities  in 
burning  the  British  Embassy  and  the 
British  possessions  and  threatening 
American  possessions,  I  referred  to  Mr. 
Sukarno  as  a  bandit.  I  am  really  quite 
entertained  that  the  Ambassador  for 
Indonesia  has  made  a  protest  in  connec- 
tion with  those  remarks  of  mine  against 
Mr.  Sukarno. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  State  De- 
partment, as  to  whether  they  gave  any 
reply.  In  the  process  of  his  objection  to 
the  State  Department,  he  apparently 
also  criticized  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  calling 
Mr.  Sukarno  a  no-good,  corrupt  man  who 
would  be  in  bed  with  the  Communists 
were  it  not  for  American  aid.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
plied quite  vehemently  yesterday;  and  I 
agree  with  the  statements  that  he  made 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  vehemently;  objec- 
tively. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  accept  the  modifi- 
cation. 

It  might  be  interesting  if  we  included 
some  comments  at  this  point  concerning 
the  history  of  Mr.  Sukarno. 

At  the  same  time  that  Shriver  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  fought  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  n,  Sukarno 
held  down  an  important  post  with  the 
enemy,  that  of  general  political  adviser 
to  the  Japanese  Military  Oovernment  in 
Indonesia. 

In  that  post.  Sukarno  turned  2  million 
of  his  countrymen  over  to  the  Japanese 
to  be  treated,  in  the  words  of  MaJ.  Oen. 
Charles  Willoughby.  who  was  our  chief 
of  Intelligence  in  that  area,  "like  coolie 
slaves." 

One  of  Sukarno's  chief  tasks  was  to 
exhort  Indonesians  Into  greater  war  ef- 
forth:  "We  shall  flatten  out  America" 
and  "We  shall  overturn  England." 

Then  he  organized  a  colossal  anti- 
American  rally  in  Djakarta  on  November 
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8,  1944.  An  Indonesian  weekly  pub- 
lished photographs  of  Sukarno  burning 
bigger-than-life  pictures  of  Western 
leaders.  A  caption  under  the  picture 
read:  "Roosevelt,  Churchill  Condemned." 
In  1945  he  jumped  from  a  sinking  Jap- 
anese ship  and  joined  with  the  Soviets. 
He  telegraphed  Stalin  asking  support 
and  pledged  himself  to  the  ultimate  at- 
taiimient  of  Russian  aspirations. 

In  1949  Sukarno  became  President  of 
the  Indonesian  republic.  He  has  since 
guided  Indonesian  affairs  with  a  flair 
that  has  enabled  him  to  win  the  order  of 
Lenin  and  to  chortle  in  Djakarta:  "This 
means  I  am  a  Communist  of  the  highest 
order." 

There  is  information  to  the  effect  that 
Sukarno  has  publicly  endorsed  the  Com- 
munist  Party  of  Indonesia  as  "a  genuine 
participant  in  the  political  process  and 
the  Nationalist  movement."  TTiifi  en- 
dorsement has  been  made  concrete  by 
the  itf»pointment  of  large  numbers  of 
Communist  Party  members  to  the  Par- 
liament and  to  advisory  organs  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  Supreme  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  and  the  National  Planning 
Council. 

Sukarno  has  received  more  than  $1 
billion  in  late-model  arms  from  the  Com- 
munist world.  I  might  say  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  finances  that  he  received 
with  which  to  pay  for  these  arms  came 
from  XJS.  aid.  Sukarno  has  embraced 
Mao  Tse-ttmg.  and  has  told  listeoera  of 
Radio  Peiping  that  he  will  work  with  Mao 
in  the  joint  struggle  "to  create  a  world 
Socialist  society,"  an  aim  "impossible  to 
realize  if  imperialism  still  exists  in  the 
world."  He  has  promised  support  for  the 
Communist  campaign  to  "liberate  For- 
mosa from  imperialist  lackeys." 
That  is  only  a  part  of  his  history. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  deUgbted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  this  documentation  on 
Sukarno.  My  prediction  is  that  no 
matter  how  much  aid  the  United  States 
gives  him.  he  will  turn  out  to  be  worse 
than  Cafitro.  He  is  a  two-timing  politi- 
cian in  Asia  who  will  take  everything  we 
give  him  and  then  amputate  the  liand 
that  feeds  him.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  recognize  that  reahty  and 
not  make  the  mistake  of  pouring  out 
additional  money  for  Sukarno.  At  the 
present  time  aid  has  been  suiQ>ended 
temporarily.  It  ought  to  be  in  perpe- 
tuity, because  in  my  judgment  here  is  a 
place  in  the  world  which  is  iieaded  by 
a  man  so  corrupt  that  any  money  we 
give  liim  wiD  not  help  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, but  will  be  used  to  carry  out  his 
diabolical  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  feelings,  comments,  and  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  ac 
recent  history;  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
past  history,  except,  as  I  said,  to  lay  the 
back^roimd  for  it. 

When  he  moved  into  West  New 
Guinea,  governed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
wanted  to  give  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation to  more  than  500.000  people,  the 
Papuans,  what  did  we  do?  Did  we  sup- 
port the  Dutch  in  their  effort  to  extend 
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self-deterinination  to  these  people,  a 
principle  which  we  have  so  long  pro- 
fessed as  one  of  our  guiding  principles? 
We  did  tx)t.  We  backed  Sukarno,  and 
we  told  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  create 
peace  in  that  area,  they  should  get  out. 
With  no  support,  and  inability  to  use  our 
bases,  to  reinforce  their  troops  in  the 
area,  the  Dutch  did  get  out.  Sukarno 
has  taken  over  this  territory,  and  these 
people  have  been  taken  over,  without 
any  hope  of  self-determination,  and 
without  any  hope  of  redress  for  any 
wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  very  cor- 
rect Interpretation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened and  on  his  extremely  useful  sum- 
ming up  of  some  of  the  follies  that  we 
have  committed  in  Indonesia.  That  Is 
the  only  way  I  can  describe  them.  They 
were  follies.  We  have  supported  a  ruth- 
less dictator  and  unscrupulous  aggressor. 
His  principles  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
ours.  He  acted  ruthlessly  In  moving  to 
take  over  West  New  Ouinea  when  that 
situation  should  have  been  left  to  the 
future  decision  of  the  people  them- 
selves. That  area  which  the  Dutch  did 
not  wish  to  retain  themselves,  although 
it  had  been  a  Dutch  colony,  should  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations 
under  some  kind  of  trusteeship  or  man- 
date, so  that  in  the  future,  when  those 
people  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
knew  what  they  wanted,  they  could  de- 
cide what  status  or  political  association 
they  desired  to  have. 

That  would  have  been  the  proper  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States  to  support.  We 
yielded  to  Sukarno's  bludgeonlc  tactics, 
for  reasons  that  are  difficult  to  Justify. 
We  allowed  Sukarno  to  take  those  people 
over.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
performed  a  very  useful  service  in  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Obviously,  from 
comments  which  have  been  made  here, 
there  are  opinions  concerning  Mr.  Su- 
karno that  are  strong  opinions  and  which 
are  based  on  a  historical  position  as  to 
what  he  has  been  doing.  When  I  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Sukarno  as  a  bandit,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  defi- 
nitions of  a  bandit  is  one  who  takes  un- 
fair advantage  over  others,  usually  to 
procure  inordinate  payment  or  profit. 

If  that  is  not  an  accurate  description 
of  what  he  has  been  doing,  not  only  in 
his  own  coimtry  and  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  people,  who  are  fine  people  for 
the  most  part,  but  also  in  other  places 
in  that  area.  Including  west  New  Guinea 
and  Malaysia,  which  he  Is  now  trying  to 
break  up,  and  including  West  Irian,  and 
other  places  which  he  is  trying  to  seize 
and  hold  onto,  then  I  do  not  know  what 
that  word  means.  I  have  no  intention 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  back  down 
from  such  a  description  of  Mr.  Sukarno. 

JOtniNALZSM    BT    INVECTIVE 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  seems  to  be  most  un- 


happy about  the  reforms  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  the  course  of  a  3-week  debate. 

Let  me  state  my  belief  that  these  re- 
forms have  been  constructive,  needed, 
and  desirable  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  should  go  far  to  improve,  revitalize, 
rehabihtate,  and  save  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  program  was  rapidly 
falling  apart  both  in  its  execution  and 
in  the  estimation  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  American  people.  Not  only 
has  no  damage  been  done  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  amendments  adopted 
should  substantially  strengthen   it. 

As  far  as  the  quantitive  cuts  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  unimportant.  There 
is  still  more  than  $6^2  billion  in  the 
"pipeline,"  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  means  that  that  amount  of 
money  is  the  sum  left  over  from  pre- 
vious appropriations  which  has  been  un- 
expended. Therefore,  if  not  one  cent 
had  been  authorized  or  appropriated  by 
this  Congress,  the  program  could  have 
gone  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  nearly 
2  years  without  difllculty.  Moreover,  a 
country-by-country  approach  would 
show  that  the  total  authorization  could 
be  cut  further  without  impairment  of 
the  program. 

And  yet  we  find  in  the  leading  edi- 
torial of  today's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Sermon  on  Aid,"  the  following 
characterizations. 

This  has  been,  the  Post  says,  a  "bit- 
ter" fight  over  foreign  aid.  Note  the 
adjective  "bitter." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  Post  says 
that  what  Congress  has  done  to  the  aid 
program  is,  in  its  opinion,  "wrong  and 
foolish."  The  Congress  has  carved  the 
bill  to  the  marrow.  Anatomatically 
speaking,  the  marrow  is  the  inside  of  the 
bone.  Actually,  Congress  barely  nicked 
the  epidermis. 

Further,  the  Senate  has  "implanted  a 
series  of  dogmatic  restrictions."  Note 
the  word  "dogmatic."  And  Congress 
apparently  has  been  guilty  of  "spiteful 
use  of  aid  as  a  club."  Note  the  adjec- 
tive "spiteful"  and  the  noun  "club." 

The  Post  notes  that  the  congressional 
"onslaught  was  not  simply  the  act  of  a 
small  and  willful  minority."  I  am  glad 
that  the  Post  recognizes  that  construc- 
tive amendments  were  adopted  by  ma- 
jority vote — as  they  obviously  would  have 
to  be — and  that  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  constructive  amendments  that  failed 
of  passage,  they  failed  of  passage  by  a 
very  small  margin  and  that  usually  there 
were  some  40  votes  for  them.  Were  they 
all  "willful"? 

Next,  we  find  in  the  Post's  editorial 
that  the  "mayhem  on  aid  found  the 
majority  support  in  Congress."  Now, 
what  is  the  definition  of  "mayhem"?  As 
found  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
it  is  "willful  and  permanent  deprivation 
of  a  bodily  member  resulting  in  the  im- 
pairment of  a  person's  fighting  ability," 
or  "willful  and  permanent  crippling, 
mutilation  or  disfigurement  of  any  part 
of  the  body."  I  submit  that  all  that  has 
been  done  is  to  do  some  moderate  plastic 
surgery  on  the  body  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  designed  to  remove  a  few  malignant 
tumors  lest  they  spread  and  become 
lethal,  and  to  excise  a  few  warts  that 


impaired  its  foreign  aid's  image.  It 
might  be  characterized  in  part  as  a  face- 
hfting  operation.  It  was  hardly  "may- 
hem." 

Next,  the  Post  says  the  Senate 
"hacked  foreign  aid  to  bits." 

Further,  the  Senate's  action  is  char- 
acterized as  an  "irresponsible  binge." 

Finally,  the  Post  expresses  the  ho[>e 
that  "it  may  yet  be  possible  to  expunge 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Senate 
legislation"  and  thereby  to  remedy  "the 
frailties  of  Congress."  Actually.  Con- 
gress has.  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
laid  aside  its  past  frailties  of  inaction  and 
carried  out  in  part  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  a  vigilant  and  alert 
participant  in  the  authorization  of  the 
expenditures  of  foreign  aid  funds. 

Now.  we  turn  to  the  next  page  of  the 
Post  and  find,  under  the  heading:  "Mat- 
ter of  Fact,"  a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop 
entitled  "The  New  Know-Nothings." 
Not  surprisingly,  the  article  refers  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  as  "the  new  surge  of  know-nothing- 
ness." Actually,  the  Senate  displayed  a 
welcome  and  belated  "know-something- 
ism'  about  the  foreign  aid  bill  with 
which  the  public,  and  Indeed  much  of 
the  Congress,  and  certainly  Mr.  Alsop, 
had  been  largely  unendowed  hitherto. 

Mr.  Alsop  further  characterized  the 
debate  as  "squalid." 

Democratic  Senators  who  took  part  in 
re-forming  the  bill  are  characterized  as 
"liberal,"  the  word  "liberal"  being  in 
quotes,  which  quotes,  of  course,  suggest 
that  these  "liberals"  are  unsound  and 
wacky  fellows.  Senator  Morse  is  referred 
to  as  "inefifable."  This  is  a  highbrow 
smear  adjective.  Ineffable,  as  defined 
by  Webster,  means  "Incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  words;  Indescribable;  un- 
speakable; not  to  be  uttered."  Does  this 
mean  that  Mr.  Alsop  was  at  a  loss  to 
characterize  Senator  Morse? 

Southerners  who  voted  for  some  of 
these  amendments  are  referred  to  as 
"embittered." 

Later  in  Mr.  Alsop's  column.  Senators 
Frank  Church,  Albert  Oore,  Abe  Ribi- 
corr.  Stuart  Symington,  Stephen  Young, 
Henry  Jackson,  and  William  Proxmirk 
are  condemned  as  "so-called  liberals." 
They  and  the  others  are  charged  with 
"trying  to  gut  the  foreign  aid  bill."  Note 
the  verb  "gut" 

Finally,  all  of  them  are  charged  with 
"peevishness,"  and  Mr.  Alsop  declares 
that  that  is  the  "only  motive  now  iden- 
tifiable." 

Speaking  as  an  old  journalist.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  regret  such  unintelligent  and 
unperceptlve  interpretations  of  what 
happened  in  the  Senate. 

Speaking  again  as  an  old  newspaper- 
man, I  regret  the  unrestrained  use  of 
defamatory  adjectives  by  the  Post's 
editorial  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  in 
this  case,  and  by  its  syndicated  col- 
umnist, Joe  Alsop. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator,  I  am  proud  of 
what  the  Senate  has  done  in  the  last  3 
weeks,  and  I  venture  the  prophecy  that 
history,  in  the  very  near  future  as  well 
as  in  the  long  run.  will  completely  vindi- 
cate the  Senate's  performance  as  use- 
ful, needed,   and  constructive.     It  has 
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done  the  administration  and  the  foreign 
aid  program  an  Incalculable  service. 
Had  this  service  been  performed  in  pre- 
vious years.  It  would  have  saved  the 
AAerlcan  people  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  more  than  $100  billion  which 
have  been  spent  on  foreign  aid,  much  of 
it  squandered.  It  would  have  made  our 
foreign  aid  infinitely  more  effective  and 
would  have  left  the  world  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "The  New 
Know-Nothings,"  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  and  the  editorial  entitled  "Ser- 
mon on  Aid."  both  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  November  15, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

SotuoN  OK  An> 
President  Kennedy  used  the  pulpit  of  his 
office  yesterday  to  dellyer  a  powerful  sermon 
on  the  need  for  foreign  aid.  He  did  not  dis- 
pute the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
dedxla  bow  much  money  should  be  appro- 
priated. But  he  aid  point  out  that  the  ex- 
penditures involved  are  hardly  crushing,  that 
foreign  aid  la  "a  valuable  arm"  of  U.S.  policy, 
and  that  in  the  end  it  is  the  President — 
not  Members  of  Congress— who  is  held  ac- 
countable for  the  success  or  ftiUure  of  our 
diplomacy. 

The  pity  Is  that  the  President  did  not 
make  his  forceful  statements  weeks  ago  in 
a  full-scale  address  to  the  country.  There 
were  clear  storm  warnings  that  this  year 
would  see  a  bitter  tight  over  foreign  aid. 
Yet  here,  as  In  other  areas  of  controversy, 
there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  commit  the' 
full  resources  of  the  Presidency  to  a  drive  for 
the  administration's  programs.  The  sermon 
comes  late — after  the  ushers  have  already 
passed  the  collection  plate. 

What  Congress  has  done  to  the  aid  pro- 
gram Is.  in  our  opinion,  wrong  and  foolish. 
Kot  only  has  Congress  carved  to  the  marrow 
the  Preeldent'B  budget  request;  the  Senate 
has  also  ImpUnted  a  eerles  of  dogmatic  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  aid.  Surely  Mr. 
Kennedy  ts  only  sUUng  the  obvious  In  re- 
minding Congress  that  the  world  changes 
swiftly  and  that  spiteful  vise  of  aid  as  a  club 
usually  does  not  have  the  Intended   effect. 

Yet  the  congressional  onslaught  was  not 
simply  the  act  of  a  small  and  wUlful  mi- 
nority. The  mayhem  on  aid  fovmd  majority 
support  in  Congress — and  no  doubt  has  ma- 
jority support  In  the  country.  It  Is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  Peace  Corps  received  generous 
treatment  in  the  House  at  the  same  time 
foreign  aid  was  being  hacked  to  bits  in  the 
Senate.  Both  actions  express  a  consensus  on 
Capitol  HUl  and  In  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  make  Congress  the  scapegoat 

especially  when  tlie  Senate  goes  on  an  Irre- 
sponsible binge  and  appears  to  dictate  day- 
to-day  policy  to  the  Executive.  But  the 
mischievous  action  of  Congress  cannot  wholly 
absolve  the  President  of  his  past  inaction. 
Whose  job  is  It  to  disclose  the  pvuixieee  of 
American  policy,  to  explain  In  plaxislble 
terms  to  the  man  in  the  street  the  American 
stake  in  using  aid  to  help  buttress  the  Inde- 
pendence of  remote  countries?  When  Mr. 
Kennedy  says  that  he  needs  foreign  aid,  he 
has  to  persuaiSe  the  electorate  no  less  than 
Congress. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  sermon  in  and  of  itself  was 
admirable.  It  may  yet  be  possible  to  ex- 
punge some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Senate  legislation  in  conference  with  the 
House.  But  the  result  thus  far  tells  sctne- 
thlag  not  only  about  the  frailties  of  Con- 
gress. It  also  tells  us  that  more  vigorous 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  administration 


is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  Its  objec- 
tives. 

The  New  Know-Nothings 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
In  the  tedious  but  crucial  struggle  over 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  old  tradition  of  na- 
tional-minded bipartisanship  has  been  sav- 
ing President  Kennedy's  bacon. 

In  the  preliminary  wrestling  with  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee, 
the  senior  members  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority. Senators  William  Pulbright,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  BorrRKK  B.  Hickinlooper,  of 
Iowa,  acted  together  as  partners. 

Senator  HicKKNLooPEa  Is  not  widely 
known  for  his  reluctance  to  take  a  good, 
hard,  partisan  whack  at  the  Democrats  when- 
ever he  sees  a  chance  to  do  so.  He  thought 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorization  that  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  wanted  the  committee  to  ap- 
prove— $4.2  billion — was  a  bit  on  the  high 
side.  But  when  Pulbright  argued  that  "we 
have  got  to  give  them  something  to  cut," 
HiCKZNLOOFER  loyally  went  along. 

Again,  when  the  leadership  belatedly  dis- 
covered the  power  of  the  new  surge  of  know- 
nothlnglsm  in  the  Senate,  a  hasty  strategy 
meeUng  to  discuss  the  best  blocking  tactics 
was  strictly  bipartisan,  and  was  even  held 
In  the  Republican  cloakroom.  The  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  Senators  Mm  Mans- 
nsLo,  of  Montana,  and  Everett  Di&ksen,  of 
lUlnois,  joined  with  Pulbright  and  Hickkn- 
LooPER  In  the  decision  to  make  a  voluntary 
preliminary  cut  of  (385  million  in  the  com- 
mittee total,  in  order  to  forestall  worse  cuts 
by  the  new  know-nothings. 

Since  then,  through  the  long,  squalid,  and 
still  unfinished  struggle  on  the  Senate  floor. 
DIRK.SEN,  Hickenloop^,  and  a  good  many 
other  RepubUcans  have  continued  to  stand 
four  square  for  national  mlndedness  and  bi- 
partisanship. 

Meanwhile,  the  President's  bill  has  been 
under  bitter,  persistent  partisan  attack  by 
Democratic  Senators,  with  a  group  of  liberal 
Democrats,  headed  by  the  Ineffable  Senator 
Watnb  Morse,  of  Oregon,  leading  the  at- 
tackers. Even  that  famous  Republican  con- 
servative. Senator  Barrt  Goldwater,  of  Ari- 
zona, had  Ijeen  kinder  to  the  foreign  aid  iwo- 
gram  than  the  new  Democratic  know-noth- 
ings, for  he  has  at  least  been  absent  for  al- 
most every  key  vote. 

The  most  dramatic  vote,  though  not  the 
closest,  was  on  Morse's  motion  to  gut  the 
bill  for  good  and  all,  by  recommitting  it  to 
the  Foreign  Belatlons  Committee.  Twenty- 
eight  other  Senators  voted  with  the  Oregon 
paragon,  and  20  of  them  were  Democrats. 

Another  Morse  amendment,  to  cut  the  De- 
velopment lioan  Fund  by  (25  million,  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  42  to  40,  and  24  of  the 
Morse  adherents  were  Democrats.  Embit- 
tered southerners,  like  Richard  Rttssell,  of 
Georgia,  and  Harrt  P.  Btrc,  of  VlrglnU. 
have,  of  covuse,  foUowed  Morse,  ^adly  yield- 
ing him  the  leadership  on  this  occasion. 

Morse's  deputy  commander  in  the  attack 
has  been  the  old  New  Dealer  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Ernest  GKUE>fiNG.  So-called  lib- 
erals who  have  Joined  Morse  are  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho;  Albert  Gore,  of  Tennes- 
see; the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  Cbblnet, 
Abe  RtBioon',  of  Connecticut:  Stuart  Sy- 
mington, of  Missouri;  and  Stephen  Young, 
of  Ohio;  plus  Henry  Jackson,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  WnxiAM  Pboxmihe,  of  Wisconsin,  on 
the  fund  cut. 

Besides  trying  to  gut  the  foreign  aid  bill 
In  every  other  way,  the  new  know-nothings 
have  put  forward  an  astonishing  number  of 
backseat  driving  amendments.  "Some  peo- 
ple," Senator  Hickenlooper  has  said  grimly, 
"want  to  turn  the  UJ3.  Senate  into  another 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  which 
helped  the  fiouth  more  than  Robert  E.  Lee." 
The  result,  beyond  much  doubt,  would  be 
a  half-crippled  foreign   aid  program.     The 
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Alliance  for  Progress,  for  Instance,  wUl  be 
lucky  to  get  $525  million — apparently  be- 
cause Senator  Morse  and  his  friends  are  re- 
luctant to  aUow  the  United  States  to  spend 
as  much  on  the  prevention  of  communism  In 
Latin  America  as  the  Communist  bloc  is  now 
spending  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propping  un 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

If  the  effort  In  Vletnaip  Is  not  weakened, 
all  other  mUitary  aid  programs  will  have  to 
be  cut  drastically.  Thus  old  and  tried  aUies 
which  cannot  otherwise  afford  their  present 
levels  of  defense,  like  Tiirkey,  Greece,  Na- 
tionalist Clilna.  and  South  Korea,  will  be  hit 
where  it  hurts  most — apparently  because 
Senators  Symington  and  Ribicoft  think  It  is 
a  bad  bargain  to  add  this  strength  to  our 
side  at  one -tenth  the  cost  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  American  troops. 

Finally,  development  loans,  which  offer  the 
best  hope  of  future  progress  and  are  also  to 
be  repaid  in  the  end,  will  be  cut  to  the  point 
of  grave  damage  to  American  foreign  policy. 
In  short,  the  natlcmal  interest  Is  under  heavy 
attack.  It  would  be  more  comprehensible  If 
the  attack  had  a  partisan  motive;  but  pee- 
vishness, alas.  Is  the  only  motive  now  idenU- 
flable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  on  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  both  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  and  the  inexcusable,  ignorant 
column  by  Mr.  Alsop.  The  country  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  strong  leadership  that  he 
extended  to  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
during  the  past  3  weeks  to  try  to  bring 
to  an  end  some  of  the  worst  inefficien- 
cies, waste,  and  causes  of  international 
corruption  that  are  embedded  and  in- 
grained in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Probably  tiie  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  today.  But  this  will 
not  be  the  last  time  there  will  be  action 
on  the  bill.  If  the  ocmferenoe  report  con- 
tains any  attempt  to  undo  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  done,  there  will  be  a  further 
debate  at  great  length,  ao  that  the 
American  people  may  again  have  the 
facts  presented  to  them  as  to  how  they 
are  being  rooked  by  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  with  sadness  in  my  heart  that 
I  find  that  my  President  is  making  state- 
ments and  speeches  following  that  line 
on  f(u%ign  aid,  but  is  not  uttering  •  word 
in  those  speeches  by  way  of  a  pledge 
to  the  taxpayers  that  he  intends  to  do 
something  about  the  inefficiencies,  waste, 
and  Inexcusable  wrongs  that  are  «n- 
bedded  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  spoke  yesterday  on  the  basis  of  a 
foot-high  compllati<Mi  of  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  pointed  out  the  shocking 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  sinkholes  (rf  foreign  aid. 
I  most  respectfully  ask  my  President: 
"Wh«i  are  you  going  to  do  something 
about  correcting  those  wrongs,  which 
are  a  matter  of  proof,  in  regard  to  for- 
eign aid?  " 

The  President  will  get  my  support  for 
a  good  foreign  aid  program,  but  he  will 
not  get  my  support,  and  does  not  have 
my  support,  for  a  continuation  of  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  that  he  is  talking 
about,  and  to  which  he  referred  in  his 
speech  in  New  York  City  last  ftklay  and 
his  news  conference  yesterday,  because 
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the  President  cannot  make  a  case  in 
support  of  that  kind  of  foreign  aid. 

The  President  asks,  "Who  will  get  the 
blame  If  the  program  does  not  work?" 
He  answers.  "I  will  get  the  blame." 

Let  me  say  that  Congress  will  get  the 
blame,  and  should  get  the  blame,  If  it 
does  not  exercise  its  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  check  the  President  in 
connection  with  the  wasting  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  that  is  now  being  poured  down 
the  sinkholes  of  foreign  aid  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  He  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  gallant  and  devoted  fight 
to  improve  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid.  I 
favor  it.  I  have  favored  it  all  along. 
However,  at  various  times  I  have  sought 
to  present  amendments  which  I  hoped 
would  cxire  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  program.  Some  of  these  were  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  leadership,  but  later  were  de- 
leted in  conference,  when  the  State  De- 
partment and  AID  ofHcials  rushed  up 
and  said  they  would  ruin  the  program. 

In  the  past  3  weeks,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  the  first 
serious  attempts  to  debate  and  to  reform 
were  made,  and  they  were  successful. 
They  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  they 
might  have,  because  some  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  some  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  me  were  not  accepted,  al- 
though some  of  them  came  close  to  be- 
ing accepted,  and  thus  showed  that  there 
is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  the  program  has  been  administered. 

The  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  are  most  desirable,  but  I  con- 
sider them  only  a  beginning. 

I  hope  that  with  the  leadership  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  demonstrated 
and  with  the  clear  indications  of  con- 
gressional leadership  during  the  debate 
and  in  connection  with  the  action  taken 
on  the  amendments,  we  shall  have  a  bet- 
ter program. 

I  believe  we  shall  have  a  better  pro- 
gram next  year ;  but  we  must  constantly 
be  vigilant  to  be  sure  that  the  agencies 
involved  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  would  be  very  objec- 
tionable if  some  of  the  activities  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  AID  agency  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Army  or  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  thus  be  concealed. 
Con«rress  must  retain  control  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made  that  statement, 
because  that  matter  will  be  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  great  debates  next  year,  in- 
asmuch as  the  maneuver  now  being  at- 
tempted is  to  turn  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram over  to  the  Pentagon.  The  great 
issue  is.  How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  let  the  Pentagon  determine  so  much 
of  our  foreign  policy? 

The  State  Etepartment  is  really  a  split 
entity,  these  days,  because  much  of  our 
foreign  aid  is,  in  fact  and  in  effect,  being 


determined  by  the  Pentagon,  not  by  the 
State  Department  If  we  let  the  Penta- 
gon get  its  hands  on  militiary  aid — 
which  is  inseperable  from  U.S.  foreign 
policy — we  shall  be  in  for  very  serious 
trouble. 

Bad  as  the  State  Department  is  at  the 
present  time,  we  must  require  it  to  ad- 
minister all  foreign  policy,  and  not  per- 
mit it  to  divide  its  obligations  and  duties 
with  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon  supports 
my  view — which  I  know  he  has  held — 
that  Congress  must  retain  control  of, 
or  must  continue  its  efforts  to  control, 
the  foreign  aid  program.  At  this  ses- 
sion, that  has  been  done  for  the  first 
time;  and  of  course  that  requires  main- 
taining supervision  over  the  military  part 
of  the  program. 

In  connection  with  the  next  foreign 
aid  bill,  we  must  also  be  sure  that  the 
lending  functions  are  continued  by  U.S. 
agencies,  not  turned  over  to  International 
agencies  over  which  Congress  would  have 
no  real  control.  So  if  a  move  is  made  to 
stop  development  loans  as  a  part  of  the 
program  over  which  Congress  will  have 
jurisdiction,  I  warn  that  such  an  at- 
tempt must  be  stopped,  because  if  it  were 
to  be  successful,  we  would  lose  complete 
control  over  that  part  of  the  program. 
Such  functions  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  international  lending  agencies, 
which  already  have  an  important  part 
in  the  program:  but  all  lending  func- 
tions now  under  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  maintained  there,  where  they 
will  be  under  the  vigilant  and  alert  eye 
of  Congress.    I  hope  that  will  be  done. 

I  made  a  study,  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  the  programs 
in  10  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  case  of  two  of  them.  I  found  the  pro- 
gram was  well  carried  out  and  was  pur- 
poseful, and  that  there  was  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  those  cases  I  recommended 
that  the  program  be  both  continued  and 
increased.  I  make  this  statement  be- 
cause in  the  past  it  has  been  assumed 
that  anyone  who  was  at  all  critical  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  was  opf>osed  to 
foreign  aid.  However,  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  shall  support  the  foreign  aid 
program  whenever  I  can,  when  it  is  sound 
and  reasonably  and  effectively  admin- 
istered, and  not  only  does  not  squander 
millions  and  billions  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
dollars,  but  actually  produces  results 
which  are  effective  in  connection  with 
our  national  plans  and  purposes. 

But  the  aid  we  have  given  Sukarno  is 
a  positive  scandal  and  is  disgraceful. 
We  have  built  up  a  Frankenstein  monster 
in  the  Par  East;  and  we  have  done  much 
the  same  in  the  Middle  East,  with  Nasser. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendments  the 
Senate  has  adopted,  which  will  stop  the 
giving  of  our  aid  to  aggressors,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Indonesia,  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  aid  program,  will  be  carried 
out  and  administered  rigidly  and  cor- 
rectly by  the  administration. 


RESPONSIBIUTIES  OF  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE AND  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCHES 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  11  there 


was  published  an  article,  written  by  the 
columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak.  The  article,  entitled  "The  Sen- 
ate's Scandal,"  is  clearly  both  cruel  ar^d 
unfair.  For  one  thing,  the  article  in- 
cludes the  following  statement: 

Kindly,  well-meaning  Senator  Mikk  Mans- 
riKu>.  of  Montana,  has  been  a  tragic  mis- 
take as  majority  leader. 

The  article  contains  other  statements 
along  the  same  line;  and  they  would 
cause  a  reader— if  he  did  not  know  the 
facts — to  gain  the  impression  that  an 
incipient  revolt  is  developing  among  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate  against  the  so-called  poor 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
But  I  believe  the  article  completely 
misses  the  point,  which  is  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble with  the  leadership  in  the  White 
House. 

In  tjiis  connection,  I  invite  attention 
to  another  article  which  is  in  somewhat 
the  same  category,  insofar  as  unadjusti- 
fied  criticism  of  the  Senate  leadership  is 
concerned.  This  article  was  written  by 
Doris  Fleeson.  and  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  November  13. 

In  an  article  written  by  David  Law- 
rence, and  published  on  the  same  date  in 
the  Washington  Star,  the  following  con- 
clusion is  drawn :  "that  the  people  or  this 
country,  through  their  congressional 
representatives,  disapprove  of  the  legis- 
lative program  proposed  by  the  I>emo- 
cratic  Party's  national  leader  and  want 
a  change  in  leadership." 

I  believe  Mr.  Lawrence  has  more  cor- 
rectly called  attention  to  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  leadership  in  the  White  House 
has  been  lucky  to  have  had  a  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  and  is 
lucky  to  have  gotten  what  it  received 
during  the  first  2  years — the  honeymoon 
years — of  the  New  Frontier,  and  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  the 
honeymoon  is  over  now  that  the  people 
back  home  have  begun  to  realize  what 
has  been  hitting  them  and  what  will  hit 
them  for  some  years  to  come,  as  a  result 
of  the  billion  dollar  deficit  spending  pro- 
grams which  have  been  requested  by  the 
White  House. 

Although  I  have  opposed  some  of  them, 
I  think  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansmild]. 
has  been  a  "good  soldier."  and  has  done 
a  rather  effective  job  of  getting  through 
the  Senate  the  spending  programs  that 
really  count. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  Congress.  I.  for  one,  do  not  object  to 
a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  if  criticism 
is  due.  But  too  many  persons  who  are 
too  ready  and  willing  to  snipe  at  Con- 
gress apparently  do  not  realize  that 
there  are  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  judicial.  Some  of  them 
recognize  that  there  is  a  judicial  branch 
when  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a 
decision  Involving  the  recital  of  prayers 
in  the  public  schools.  But  as  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch.  I  fear  there  are  too  many  people 
who   are   too   much   impressed    by   the 
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Madison  Avenue  techniques  utilized  in 
statements  coming  out  of  the  White 
House,  as  a  result  of  which  they  over- 
look the  shortcomings  there. 

The  volume  of  White  House-sponsored 
measures  submitted  in  the  last  21/2  years, 
all  carrying  the  label  of  "urgent."  has 
been  multitudinous.  It  has  been  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  Congress  to  digest, 
much  less  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  for. 

There  was  no  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple for  such  a  program.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  elected  by  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  votes  of  the  people  who  voted  in 
1960.  For  some  strange  reason  or  other, 
some  of  his  advisers  seemed  to  conclude 
that  there  was  a  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple for  an  overwhelming  deluge  of  vast 
new  Federal  spending  programs  and  m- 
creases  in  existing  programs.  There 
was  no  such  mandate  at  all.  Members 
of  Congress  are  more  directly  connected 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  their 
districts  and  States;  and  they  know  that 
the  people  have  had  too  much  already. 
It  took  them  2>^  years  to  wake  up  to 
what  is  hitting  them. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  that  if  we 
merely  consider  the  inflation  that  the 
sum  of  $21  billion  of  deficit  spending 
since  January  1,  1961,  has  produced, 
which  amounts  to  about  $19.5  billion, 
and  apply  it  to  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  sales  taxes. 
Senators  will  find  that  their  people  in 
the  various  States  have  been  hit  by  sales 
taxes  and  indirect  sales  taxes  ranging 
all  the  way  from  2  to  4»/2  percent. 

People  wonder  why  the  cost  of  gro- 
ceries, the  cost  of  housing,  the  cost  of 
building  new  schools,  and  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  govenmient  are  going  up. 
They  can  look  to  the  New  Frontier  for 
the  answer,  and  particularly  to  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  engaged  in  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  more  than  we  take 
In.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  over- 
looked that  the  White  House  has  been 
part  and  parcsel  of  the  entire  operation. 
The  White  House  would  have  taken 
more  if  Congress  would  have  given  it 
more. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  it  takes  peo- 
ple a  while  to  realize  what  is  hitting 
them.  It  haa  now  taken  them  about 
2 "'2  years;  and  we  trust  that  by  the  elec- 
tion a  year  from  now  quite  a  few  mil- 
lion more  will  be  realizing  what  has  hit 
them  and  will  vote  accordingly. 

An  article  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist. WUliam  White,  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  November 
11.  The  article  is  entitled  "T!ohgress 
Needs  Defenders."  Mr.  White  expressed 
concern  over  the  fact  that  there  have 
not  been  enough  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  speak- 
ing out  in  defense  of  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  thrown  at 
Congress,  particularly  this  year,  and  sug- 
gested that  there  ought  to  be  more  de- 
fense of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  done 
my  share  of  pointing  out  where  Congress 
is  to  blame  and  pointing  out  where  the 
White  House  is  to  blame.  I  have  done 
my  share  of  defending  Congress  as  an 
independent  tegislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 
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One  of  my  great  disappointments  since 
I  have  been  Senator  has  been  to  see  the 
Senate,  which  historically  has  existed  as 
a  great  independent  legislative  body  of 
our  Federal  Government,  degenerate 
pretty  much  into  a  rubberstamp  Senate. 
There  have  been  a  few  exceptions.  The 
Senate's  rejection,  on  a  procedural  point, 
of  the  Department's  ill-devised,  ill-con- 
ceived, poorly  presented,  and  highly  par- 
tisanly  presented  urban  affairs  proposal, 
the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  unfair 
Kennedy  medicare  proposal,  known  as 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  which  was  at- 
tempted by  way  of  an  amendment  a  year 
ago,  and  now  the  Senate's  treatment  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  are  about  the  only 
three  exceptions  during  the  last  nearly 
3  years  in  which  the  Senate  has  really 
existed  as  an  mdependent  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  are  to  be 
criticized  for  not  adhering  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  traditional  separation  of 
powers,     I  am  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  criticize  those  bodies  for  not  doing  so. 
I   am  also  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
criticize  some  of  the  rules  which  I  con- 
sider obsolete  for  effective  management 
of  our  legislative  business.    I  have  not 
been  around  here  so  long  that  I  have 
become  so  enamored  with  every  type  of 
rule  that  we  have  as  to  think  that  no 
rule  can  be  changed  or  abolished.    Some 
rules  are  desirable.     It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  brake  in  the  form  of  a  better  than 
50-percent  vote  for  cloture.    There  was 
quite  an  argument  on  that  question  early 
this  year.     Some  Senators  said  that  51 
Senators  ought  to  be  enough  to  choke 
off  debate.    Some  said  that  it  should  re- 
quire two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  choke  off  debate.    That  is 
the  present  rule.    Some  said  it  ought  to 
be  three-fifths,  or  60  Senators.    All  kinds 
of  cwnbinations  were  proposed. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HtrnpHREv]   that 
more  than  half  the  Senators  thought 
there  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the 
rules.    We  never  could  agree  on  what 
the  rules  changes  should  be.    I  had  my 
own  little  plan.    I  said  that  I  favored 
a  three-fifths  rule,  provided  at  least  a 
majority   of  Members   of   both   parties 
were  included  in  that  three-fifths.     I  am 
not  about  to  submit  to  a  change  in  the 
rules  to  permit  a  Senate  composed  of  67 
Democrats  and  33  Republicans  to  have 
debate  choked  off  by  a  vote  of  60  Demo- 
crats.   If  60   Senators,  composed  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans,  desire  cloture, 
that   is  satisfactory.    But   to   think  of 
choking  off  debate  by  a  vote  of  all  the 
Members  of  one  party  is  to  me  something 
that  would  violate  the  traditional  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights  which  the  Senate 
stands  for. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  changes  in  respect  to  cloture, 
but  I  do  favor  a  change  along  the  lines 
I  have  mentioned. 

There  is  the  rule  of  germaneness  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore]  and  many  others, 
including  myself,  have  sought  to  change. 
The  proposal  is  on  the  calendar. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  called  up  remains 
to  be  seen.    It   is  a  sensible  rule.    It 


would  provide  that  during  the  first  3 
hours  of  debate  in  the  afternoon  the  dis- 
cussion must  be  on  the  subject  that  is 
pending.    After  that   a   Senator  could 
talk  about  anything.    We  do  not  have 
such  a  rule.     As  a  result,  with  the  Mundt 
amendment    now    pending,     discussion 
could    take  place  on  almost  any  subject 
What  I  am  now  saying  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pending  business,  nor  has  much 
of  what  has  been  already  said  this  after- 
noon.    That  rule  should  be  changed      I 
believe  that  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the   Senator  from   Rhode   Island    (Mr 
Pastore]     and    other    Senators    would 
greatly  speed  up  the  legislative  process 
in  the  Senate,  because  if  the  Pastore 
proposal  were  now  in  effect,  we  would  be 
about  finished  with  the  amendment,  and 
we  would  probably  be  through  the  foreign 
aid  bUl  by  3  o'clock.     Then  if  any  Sen- 
ator wished  to  talk  about  anything  else 
he  could  remain  here  and  do  so     That 
is  a  change  that  should  be  made. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  perennial  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  For  the  past 
2  or  3  years  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan]  and  approx- 
imately 60  other  Senators,  including  my- 
self, have  cosponsored  a  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  has 
gone  to  the  House,  and  there  it  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day.  That  bill  would 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  There  is  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  to  take 
care  of  the  finance  side  of  things,  and  it 
works  very  well.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  subjects  as  complicated  as  rev- 
enues, taxes,  and  tariffs,  we  need  a  thor- 
oughly competent  staff,  and  we  need  a 
harmonious  working  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

So  those  have  come  along  pretty  well 
in  the  area  of  tax  legislation.    But  when 
it  comes   to  spending,  we  really  have 
trouble  because  there  is  no  organization 
in  the  legislative  branch  that  can  possi- 
bly cope  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  the  executive  branch.    On  taxes,  we 
have  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue,  which  can  hold  its  own  in  ana- 
lyzing the  proposals  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment; but  we  have  no  control  over 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    It  is  about 
time  we  had  a  little  control  over  our 
budget.    It  is  about  time  to  start  putting 
our  revenues  and  spending  into  balance. 
Although  I  know  there  are  some  econ- 
omists who  believe  it  is  sophisticated  to 
have  infiation  as  a  means  to  achieve 
prosperity,   the  fact  remains   that   the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve—thank goodness — in  the  "Puritan 
ethic"    toward    which    Dr.    Heller,    the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  such  a  disdain- 
ful attitude.    But  these  are  changes  that 
should  be  made,  and  imtil  they  are  made 
I  shall  be  ready,  willing  and  able  to  crit- 
icize the  legislative  branch,  of  which  I 
am  a  Member. 

Let  us  get  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
situation,  as  far  as  what  has  been  going 
on  this  year  is  concerned.  Let  us  recog- 
nise that  Members  of  Congress  are  fair- 
ly close  to  {he  people  back  home.  They 
are   closer   than   the  President  of   the 
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United  States.  They  know  when  the  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  be  disturbed.  They 
know  that  it  they  do  not  acquiesce  to  a 
reasonable  extent  In  the  people's  con- 
cern, either  by  voting  the  way  the  people 
want  them  to  vote  or  by  being  able  to 
persuade  the  people  to  change  their 
minds,  they  will  not  be  reelected  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  supported  the  foreign  aid  bill 
for  each  of  the  past  2  years.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  the  bill  be- 
fore final  passage,  which  we  hope  will 
come  today.  I  propose  to  support  the 
foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

I  have  received  a  good  amount  of  cor- 
respondence from  people  indicating  their 
great  disaffection  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  do  not  have  many  letters 
saying  "chop  off  foreign  aid  altogether." 
although  all  of  us  have  received  some  of 
those.  Most  people.  I  believe,  are  con- 
vinced that  foreign  aid  is  a  proper  part 
of  our  national  policy.  They  want  to  see 
a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  in  Congress  have  been 
doing  as  good  a  Job  on  that  point  as  we 
should  have  done.  We  are  to  be  criti- 
cized for  this;  but  when  we  start  to  do 
a  job,  the  criticism  should  not  be  leveled 
at  us  but  should  be  leveled  at  those  who 
have  brought  this  situation  upon  the 
Congress;  namely,  the  administrators 
and  those  who  have  been  asking  for  it, 
and  that  includes  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  talk  in  the  past 
few  days  about  the  shortsightedness  of 
Congress — and  particularly  the  Senate — 
in  chopping  down  the  amounts  of  foreign 
aid  Is  falling  on  deaf  ears  back  home. 
I  believe  most  people  are  beginning  to 
say,  "Thank  goodness.  Congress  finally  is 
starting  to  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
serving  as  a  true  check  and  a  true  bal- 
ance on  the  executive  branch." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tha  Waahington  Post,  Nov.  11,  1963] 

Tot  Skate's  Scandal 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Th«  real  scandal  of  the  Senate  Isn^t  the 
Bobby  Baker  caae  or  the  ethical  code  of  Sena- 
tors. It's  the  Senate's  ever-widening  leader- 
ship void. 

What  Connecticut's  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 
dared  bltirt  out  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week, 
other  Senators  have  been  whispering  In  the 
cloakrooms  for  months.  Kindly,  well-mean- 
ing Senator  Mncx  Manstiixd,  of  Montana, 
has  been  a  tragic  mistake  as  majority  leader. 

The  all-year  session  of  Congress  won't  pro- 
duce either  the  tax  bill  or  the  civil  rights 
bill.  Appropriations  bills  that  should  have 
been  passed  last  summer  may  actually  be  car- 
ried Into  1964,  throwing  Federal  agencies  Into 
utter  confusion.  And  although  the  Senate 
Is  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  House. 
It  has  become  the  real  stumbling  block  for 
the  Kennedy  program. 

Much  of  the  blame  rests  with  Mansfield's 
unique  theories  of  leadership.  He  sees  the 
majority  leader  as  an  administrator,  neither 
prying  Into  tndlvld\ial  Senators'  views  nor 
trying  to  change  them. 

Accordingly,  when  Mansfixlo  replaced 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  Democratic  leader  in 


1061.  be  began  to  dismantle  the  elaborate 
Intelligence  and  persuasion  machinery  con- 
structed by  Johnson.  The  once  formidable 
staff  of  the  majority  leader  shrunk  to  a  piti- 
ful handful. 

Moreover.  Mansttklo's  theory  fed  upon 
itself.  As  his  sightless  and  voiceless  opera- 
tion predictably  gave  birth  to  disorderly 
flascoes  In  the  Senate,  he  Increasingly  with- 
drew within  himself. 

Mansfield  Is  now  nearly  Isolated.  He  has 
regular  contact  only  with  two  or  three  con- 
servaUve  Senators  (who  have  little  Interest 
In  promoting  the  Kennedy  program).  There 
is  almost  no  communication  between  Mans- 
nxLO  and  Minnesota's  Hubebt  Humphrct, 
the  assistant  majority  leader. 

In  his  Isolation.  Mansfield  got  the  current 
foreign  aid  debate  off  to  a  bad  start  by  pro- 
posing a  cut  In  funds  without  consulting 
key  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  has  not  conferred  with  Ari- 
zona's Senator  Carl  Hatdkn,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  about  the  critical 
slowdown  In  money  bills.  He  mistakenly  got 
the  Impression  that  Virginia's  Senator  Hajut 
F.  Btrd.  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
had  agreed  to  finish  action  on  the  tax  cut 
bin  within  6  weeks  (when  Byrd  really  had  no 
such  Intention ) . 

Worse  yet  Is  the  way  BIansfixlo's  over- 
courteous  attention  to  the  wishes  of  other 
Senators  gives  de  facto  control  of  the  Senate 
to  any  Member  who  wants  to  Impose  his  own 
schedule  on  his  colleagues.  That  often  turns 
out  to  be  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 

Though  blessed  with  a  2-to-l  Democratic 
majority,  Mansfield  defers  repeatedly  to  Re- 
publican wishes — an  attitude  which  helps 
make  Minority  Leader  Evekxtt  McKinlkt 
DisKSEN.  of  Illinois,  the  most  powerful  man 
In  the  Senate  today  (and  one  of  Mansfield's 
ardent  admirers). 

The  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  fall 
of  Bobby  Baker,  who  as  the  Senate  majority's 
secretary  often  was  Mansftelo's  only  link 
to  reality  and  the  rest  of  the  Senators. 

Rank-and-file  Democratic  Senators  reveled 
in  their  new-found  freedom  when  Mansfield 
first  replaced  Johnson,  but  their  smUes 
faded  long  ago. 

They  also  yearn  for  a  little  old-fashioned 
l>artlsanshlp.  When  Mansfield  lauded  Re- 
publican Senator  John  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, for  exposing  details  of  the  Baker  case, 
two  Democrats  silently  stalked  off  the  floor 
in  disgust. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  a  plot  to  dethrone 
Mansfield  Is  In  the  making.  That's  not  the 
way  of  the  world's  most  exclusive  club. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Nov.  13,  1963  J 
Creeping     Ennui     in     Concbess — Lack    o> 
Accomplishment  Said  To  Make  Membxbs 
Peel  Criticism  Moke 

(By  Doris  Pleeson) 

The  Congress  is  experiencing  something 
to  which  It  Is  not  accustomed,  and  that  is 
Just  plain  boredom. 

It  is  on  the  defensive  more  than  usual,  but 
criticism  Is  par  for  the  course,  and  Members 
are  adjusted  to  It.  They  ride  out  attacks 
and  even  scandal  with  considerable  indif- 
ference, provided  they  feel  they  are  accom- 
plishing something. 

But  It  is  mid-November,  and  they  are 
marking  time  on  the  annual  appropriations 
chores  and  dawdling  over  what  was,  at  the 
start,  mostly  leftover  programs.  The  result 
Is  creeping  ennui  which  Is  expressing  itself 
In  the  remarkable  outbreak  of  personalities 
In  the  Senate  and  frequently  a  reckless  In- 
difference to  the  consequences  of  the  Mem- 
bers' own  acts. 

Senator  Dodd,  Connecticut  Democrat,  apol- 
ogized rather  comically  for  breaking  the  club 
rules  with  attacks  on  his  own  and  the  Re- 
publican leadership.  Yet  out  of  the  result- 
ing ooze  emerges  a  clear  notion  of  the  com- 


plaint heard  in  ever-rising  volume.  The 
complaint  comes  from  moderates  as  well  as 
liberals,  and  even  some  experienced  conserv- 
atives acknowledge  misgivings  that  the  "ins" 
of  both  parties  wlU  eventually  suffer  at  the 
polls. 

The  complaint  is  Itself  a  paradox.  It 
amounts  simply  to  a  cry  for  leadership.  Re- 
minders that  strong  leadership  from  the 
President  and  party  leaders  Is  always  re- 
sisted with  cries  of  "dictator  "  are  brushed 
aside.  It  would  appear  that  what  Is  wanted 
is  at  least  an  appearance  of  conviction  and 
struggle. 

Congress  misses  those  Impatient  men  who 
breathed  down  their  necks  and  demanded 
•hvu-ry.  hurry,  hurry."  A  veteran  moderate 
who  has  served  In  House  and  Senate  voices 
the  pervading  lament  in  these  terms: 

"The  President  is  working  hard,  but  he 
does  not  make  us  feel  that  he  cares  Intensely, 
and  we  must  care.  too.  Sure,  the  public 
likes  him  and  his  family  and  he  will  get  by 
next  jrear.  but  what  about  us?  We  are  tak- 
ing the  rap  for  his  desire  to  get  on  with 
everybody. 

"Even  the  calendar  Is  turned  against  us 
by  our  own  leaders.  They  are  so  eager  to 
please  us  as  Individuals  they  make  It  next  to 
Impossible  for  us  to  function  as  a  legisla- 
tive body.  We  anticipate  a  vote  and  then 
learn  that  Mansfield  has  promised  we  will 
not  have  it  for  a  week  so  some  Members  can 
go  home.  We  are  repeatedly  In  session  when 
a  private  promise  means  nothing  can  hap- 
pen." 

A  Democratic  Senator  who  doggedly  re- 
sisted the  then  majority  leader,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  at  some  cost  to  himself,  still  says 
that  Johnson  was  Imperious,  unfair  and 
played  favorites  but  adds:  "I  wish  I  had  him 
back." 

The  situation  on  the  Hill  raises  the  old 
question  of  the  President's  commitment  to 
his  Ideal  of  a  strong  Presidency  and  to  his 
program.  His  aids  are  already  in  print  with 
explanations  of  the  limits  of  his  power,  and 
It  is  hard  to  discern  even  now  any  real  dent 
In  the  complacency  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  President  and  His  Party— Democrats 
Controlling  Congress  Called  Unwilling 
To  Enact  Leader's  Program 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  if  the  presidential  election 
were  held  today  and  the  standards  of  Judg- 
ment and  the  system  prevailing  in  other 
English-speaking  democracies — such  as  Can- 
ada or  Great  Britain — were  applied. 

For  the  Democratic  Party,  which  holds  67 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
almost  60  percent  c*  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  failed  after  more  than  10 
months  of  continuous  sessions  to  pass  the 
legislative  program  proposed  by  its  titular 
leader.  President  Kennedy. 

The  truth  is  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  Party  have  been  unwilling  to 
use  their  clear  majority  of  votes  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  either  be- 
cause the  voters  of  the  country  do  not  ap- 
prove or  because  the  legislators  have  them- 
selves mistakenly  Interpreted  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

When  a  party  In  power  under  the  parlia- 
mentary system  falls.  It  Is  customary  for  the 
Nation  to  turn  that  party  out  of  power  In 
an  election  called  whenever  the  voters  really 
demand  It.  Under  the  American  system,  there 
Is  no  such  way  to  fix  responsibility.  It  can- 
not be  determined  Immediately  whether  the 
President  Is  at  fault  for  having  failed  to  ex- 
ercise effective  leadership  within  his  party. 
New  can  It  be  determined  for  2  years  after 
an  election  whether  Congress  has  really  been 
heeding  the  voices  of  the  citizens  In  disap- 
proval of  the  President's  policies  or  whether 
the  Democrats  In  Congress  have  misconstrued 
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the  wishes  of  the  people  In  holding  up  many 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that.  In  the  United 
States,  a  President  who  cannot  control  his 
own  party  in  Congress  can  look  to  the  opposi- 
tion party  to  gain  enough  votes  so  that  a  co- 
alition will  form  a  majority  and  adopt  his 
program.  But  the  fact  Is  that  an  unorganized 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  has  actually 
emerged  on  several  controversial  questions 
as  an  opposition  majority  to  block  the  pw- 
sage  or  demand  substantial  changes  In  pend- 
ing measiu-es  before  they  can  even  be  con- 
sidered for  passage. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  Congress  today, 
moreover,  not  only  possesses  a  clear  majority 
but  controls  every  committee  In  both  Houses. 
In  committees,  too,  a  combination  of  two 
parties  can  block  action  and  actually  Is  doing 
so  today  In  many  Instances.  So.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  coalition  majority  Is,  in 
effect,  repudiating  the  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  leader— President  Kennedy. 

In  other  countries,  this  repudiation  would 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  asking 
the  country  by  Its  votes  to  decide  at  once 
whether  a  new  prime  minister  should  be 
chosen  from  the  opposition  party  or  whether 
the  existing  majority  party  should  be  given 
a  vote  of  confidence  and  permitted  to  keep 
Its  leader  or  select  a  new  one  from  Its  own 
party.  Thus,  the  people  do  the  deciding,  and 
they  hold  the  Incumbent  party  or  Its  leader 
responsible. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  however,  the 
Nation  has  no  clear  idea  of  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  stalemate  In  Government.  The  con- 
cept of  Presidential  leadership  is  fuzzy.  The 
talk  in  the  press  is  that  President  Kennedy 
is  popular,  and  the  public  opinion  polls  are 
cited  to  support  the  Idea.  But  a  foreign  ob- 
server would  ask  how  a  President  can  be 
popular  if  he  cannot  command  a  majority 
In  the  National  Legislature. 

In  off-year  elections,  when  the  names  of 
the  presidential  nominees  are  not  on  the 
ballot,  a  clear-cut  example  of  a  mandate 
is  rarely  furnished  by  the  electorate.  Indeed, 
in  the  November  1962.  congressional  elections 
there  were  more  Republican  than  Democratic 
votes  cast  In  the  regions  outside  the  solid 
South,  but  the  Democratic  Party  neverthe- 
less furnished  enough  Members  to  make  vir- 
tually a  two-thirds  majority.  Yet  every- 
body knew  that  southern  Congressmen  don't 
agree  with  the  administration's  viewpoint. 

When,  however,  the  Democrats  retained 
their  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  the  national  election  In  1962.  this  was 
called  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  supporters  as  a  vic- 
tory for  him.  Yet  today — 12  months  later — 
the  Democratic  Party  has  failed  to  get  the 
support  of  Its  majority  In  both  Houses  to 
pass  the  legislation  the  President  has  de- 
manded. The  conclusion  is  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  through  their  congressional 
representatives,  disapprove  of  the  legislative 
program  propxjsed  by  the  Democratic  Party's 
national  leader  and  want  a  change  In  leader- 
ship. 
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Congress  Needs  Defenders 
(By  Williams.  White) 

What's  the  matter  with  Congress,  and  es- 
pecially the  Senate,  and  why  Isn't  It  doing 
more? 

There  are  several  answers.  The  session 
has  been  far  too  long,  the  President  having 
asked  far  too  much,  and  It  looks  as  If  the 
present  Congress  will  still  be  sitting  here 
struggling  with  old  problems  when  the  new 
Congress  Is  called  to  assemble  next  January. 
Members  therefore  are  tired  and  Irritable — 
and  unduly  afTald  of  a  bitter  and  sustained 
atuck  on  Congress,  as  an  Institution,  that 
Is  not  being  met  by  Congress  Itself  with  cour- 
age or  commonsense. 


This  strictly  bipartisan  assault  comes  from 
an  odd  collection.  There  are  political  theo- 
rists who  believe  both  the  Senate  and  House 
are  mere  horse-and-buggy  nuisances  which 
should  be  retired  to  some  dvisty  national 
musevun  while  the  White  House — so  long  as 
they  like  Its  current  occupant — runs  all  the 
show.  There  are  violently  pro-Kennedy  men 
who  think  anything  the  President  proposes 
Is  unarguably  good  and  thus  that  any  con- 
gressional resistance,  or  even  delay  In  meet- 
ing his  demands,  Is  unarguably  obstructive 
and  evil. 

There  are  other  well-intentioned  people 
who.  through  long  brainwashing,  have  come 
to  believe  that  congressional  performance  is 
to  be  measured  like  Industrla'  production  or 
the  sales  rate  of  llverwurst  at  the  supermar- 
ket. So  many  thlngajlmmles  off  the  assem- 
bly line  this  month;  so  many  packets  of 
sausage  across  the  supermarket  counter. 

OVERLOOKED    OBLIGATION 

In  many  minds  the  sole  standard  of  con- 
gressional achievement  has  come  to  be  how 
many  bills  have  been  passed  In  what  period. 
This  extraordinary  foolishness  wholly  over- 
looks the  fact  that  negative  Inaction  on  un- 
wise proposals  Is  quite  as  Important  as  posi- 
tive action  on  wise  proposals — and  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
an  independent  constitutional  body  called 
Congress. 

And,  finally  and  most  important,  there  is  a 
highly  articulate  splinter  group  within  Con- 
gress Itself  which  for  2  years  has  been  mak- 
ing Its  own  wild  attacks  on  the  very  con- 
stitutional body  to  which  It  asked  to  be 
elected. 

These  fellows  In  nearly  every  case  are  dis- 
gruntled legislative  failures  In  a  forum  where 
their  political  abilities  fall  short  of  their  am- 
bitions. Unable  to  Impress  their  colleagues, 
they  look  about  for  the  reason.  Invariably, 
they  fljad  that  reason  not  within  themselves 
but  within  the  shortcomings  of  Congress  It- 
self. It  Is  archaic.  Its  rules  are  backward- 
looking.  It  needs  vast.  If  somewhat  am- 
biguous, reforms.  It  Is  run  by  some  sinister 
establishment. 

They  are  Uke  second-rate  ballplayers  who 
blame  everything  In  sight — the  manager,  the 
imiplre.  their  associates,  the  rules — for  their 
embarrassing  Inability  to  hit  more  than  .160. 
In  sports,  nobody  is  fooled  by  such  fellows. 
Sour  grapes.  In  ordinary  life,  are  sovu-  grapes, 
and  a  few  need  a  degree  In  advanced  horti- 
culture to  know  them  for  what  they  are. 

When,  however,  attacks  upon  the  Institu- 
tion of  Congress  come  from  among  presum- 
ably responsible  members  themselves,  they 
stir  the  Interest  of  the  outside  citizen  and. 
finally,  his  support.  Quite  understandably, 
he  cannot  believe  that  men  elected  to  Con- 
gress would  demean  It  without  cause.  After 
all,  this  Is  no  Friday  night  ball  game  and 
beer  and  hotdog  romp. 

NOT    ALWAYS    WRONG 

Nevertheless.  Congress  generally  not  only 
has  failed  to  answer  these  attacks  from  with- 
in. Worse,  too  many  Members  who  know 
better  give  shamefaced  and  crawling  coun- 
tenance to  them,  lest  they  be  branded  as  not 
"modern"  enough.  To  cite  a  notable  ex- 
ample. Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
made  a  positive  career  of  denouncing  the 
Senate  In  which  he  sits,  and  of  complaining 
In  private  of  the  better  committee  assign- 
ments unaccountably  given  to  others,  with- 
out once  being  challenged  on  the  center  of 
his  philosophy. 

But  when  a  good  man  of  Congress  like  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  blows  up  In  mo- 
mentary frustration  to  criticize  not  Congress 
but  simply  some  leader  or  leaders  of  it,  the 
roof  falls  In  upon  him.  What  Congress  needs 
Is  to  pull  up  its  socks  and  defend  itself  as 
part  of  the  constitutional  structure  of  this 
country.    It  is  often  wrong  and  it  has  all 


the  hviman  shortcomings  of  a  human  assem- 
bly. But  it  is  surely  not  always  wrong. 
And  in  defending  its  constitutional  inde- 
pendence it  can  never,  never  be  wrong. 


LASER  RAY  AS  AN  ANTIMISSILE 
DEVICE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Journal,  on  September 
29  published  an  intriguing  article  on 
the  potential  of  a  fantastic  experiment 
which  it  said  could  "easily  tip  the  world 
balance  of  power."  If  this  weapon,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  laser  ray— light  am- 
plification by  means  of  stimulated  emis- 
sion of  radiation — could  be  developed  as 
an  antimissile  device,  it  could  well  be 
a  fruitful  and  giant  step  toward  the 
peace  all  of  us  desire.  But  the  question 
Is:  Will  we  or  the  Russians  develop  it 
first?  It  Is  a  matter  of  major  importance 
to  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "United  States  Bets  Billion  on 
Laser  Ray  To  Become  Missile  Killer 
Beam,"  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Bets  Billion  on  Laser  Ray 

TO  Become  Missile  Killer  Beam 

(By  John  Woodfleld) 

Baltimore. — Somewhere  In  outer  space, 
an  intercontinental  ballistic  missUe  streaks 
for  its  target. 

Suddenly,  from  a  satellite  orbiting  the 
earth,  a  tiny  beam  no  larger  In  diameter 
than  a  piece  of  thread,  is  trained  on  the 
ICBM.  The  missile  shudders.  Jerks  erratical- 
ly, then  plunges  harmlessly  Into  the  ocean. 

Although  It  sounds  like  something  out  of 
a  comic  strip,  such  a  beam  soon  may  become 
a  reality.  So  much  faith  does  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment have  in  it,  that  $1  billion  In  con- 
tracts for  Its  research  and  development  al- 
ready has  been  let. 

CUT  THROUGH    DIAMONDS 

Known  as  lasers  (light  amplification  by 
means  Of  simulated  emission  of  radiation), 
laboratory  models  already  have  hinted  at  the 
tremendous  source  of  untapped  energy  by 
cutting  through  diamonds  and  battleship 
steel  in  seconds. 

Discovered  less  than  3  years  ago,  in  1960, 
lasers  are  coherent  light  beams — light  beams 
all  of  one  wave  length.  Because  the  beams 
are  of  the  same  wave  length  they  do  not 
dissipate  as  does  Incoherent  light.  Thus, 
laser  beams  are  many  times  brighter  and 
hotter  than  the  center  of  the  sun. 

Scientists  already  have  discovered  many 
fields  In  which  lasers  can  work  effectively, 
but  the  Government  is  most  concerned  at 
the  moment  with  their  use  as  antimissile 
weapons.  Such  a  weapon  could  easily  tip 
the  world  balance  of  power,  and  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Russia  Is  working  along 
the  same  lines. 

Because  lasers,  like  other  light  rays,  have 
difficulty  piercing  fog,  their  use  as  a  defense 
against  missiles  would  have  to  l>e  from  sat- 
ellites orbiting  the  earth.  This  would  elim- 
inate the  problem  of  cloud  reflection  present 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

SIMPLE    DEVICS 

The  laser  itself  is  a  rather  simple  device. 

It  consists  of  a  core  or  rod  around  which 
is  wrapped  a  spiral  flash  lamp  similar  to 
those  used  in  taking  pictures.  As  the  lamp  is 
flashed,  the  light  excites  the  chromium 
atoms  in  the  core,  and  they  move  farther 
away  from  their  nuclei.    As  the  atoms  drop 
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back  Into  their  normal  orblta,  they  give  off 
powerful  bursts  of  pure  light. 

The  core  of  the  laser  usually  Is  a  tiny 
synthetic  ruby  red,  sUvered  at  one  end  to 
force  the  manufactured  light  through  the 
other.  Various  types  of  gases  also  can  be 
used  as  the  core  of  a  laser. 

Researchers  across  the  Nation  are  working 
around  the  clock  to  develop  lasers  for  mili- 
tary use. 

Westlnghoufle  defense  center  In  Baltimore 
like  many  other  Arms,  is  working  on  the  proj- 
ect. And,  like  other  companies,  it  is  pour- 
ing Its  own  funds  Into  the  race  as  well  as 
government  money.  This  year  alone.  West- 
Inghouse  has  allocated  $5  million  of  its  own 
money  for  laser  research— probably  the 
greatest  single  effort  of  any  firm  in  the  coun- 
try. 

MZSSAGX    CASIUKIIf 

Among  other  things.  Westlnghouse  is  at- 
tempUng  to  send  messages  via  laser  beams. 
Because  lasers  have  much  shorter  wave 
lengths  than  radio  beams,  many  more  mes- 
sages could  be  sent  on  each  beam.  The- 
oretically, one  laser  beam  could  carry  as 
many  messages  as  all  the  radio  frequencies 
in  the  WOTld  currently  in  use. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  breaking  or  modulat- 
ing the  User  beams  to  carry  messages  or 
possibly  prodviclng  sidebands  which  would 
serre  as  information  carriers. 

Laser  communlcaUon  also  has  military  ap- 
plication because  the  beam  can  carry  a  mes- 
sage without  detection  unless  the  beam  is 
Interrupted. 

In  the  case  of  radio,  the  message  is  radi- 
ated In  aU  dlrecUona  from  a  transmitter 
Anyone  within  the  circle  of  effective  radio 
range  can  tune  in  the  frequency  If  he  has 
the  proper  type  receiver. 

Using  a  laser,  however,  aU  the  energy  is 
TOncentrated  and  focused  on  one  point 
Since  the  beam  U  flashed  only  for  a  few  mU- 
Uonths  of  a  second,  it  is  virtually  lamproof 
since  it  must  be  blocked  or  Intercepted  with 
a  physical  obstrucUon  between  the  source 
and  the  target. 

Power  requirements  are  fantastically  low- 
ered through  the  use  of  laser,  since  it  re- 
quires only  one  millionth  of  the  power  to 
achieve  the  same  results  as  radio  equipment 
with  the  same  output. 

Radar  appUcatlons  at  laser  could  provide 
better  range  and  accuracy  than  present  tech- 
nlques. 

^TSKO  Df  stnrcEHT 

Linked  to  a  telescope,  the  laser  could  be 
sighted  like  a  rifle.  The  beam  foUowtng  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  scope  could  direct  a  mls- 
sUe  to  a  target  with  a  minimum  of  risk  to 
personnel  in  the  fleld. 

Because  of  their  tremendous  heat  and 
energy,  laser  beams  already  have  been  used 
eflecUvely  In  eye  surgery  to  weld  detached 
optic  nerves  to  the  retina.  Since  the  beam 
can  be  aimed  directly  through  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  the  need  for  many  surgical  eve 
operations  is  eliminated.  b      ^  nyc 
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He  goes  on  to  warn  that  this  Is  a 
time  of  what  he  terms  "incipient  eupho- 
ria." He  then  outlines  what  he  feels  we 
should  do  to  formulate  a  policy  of  iron 
hardness  in  future  dealings  with  the 
Soviets. 

I  believe  those  points  are  well  taken 
and  should  be  read  by  everyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Things  We  Should 
Demand  in  Future  Dealings  with  Rus- 
sia." may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

THtifos  Wb  Shottld  Demand  in  Puturi 
DxALiNos  WrrH  Russia 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The   test  ban  treaty  is  now  part  of  our 
world,    and    taken    by    itself    I    persist    in 
thinking  it  a  desirable  thing.     The  chance 
that  Russia  might,  In  the  absence  of  further 
atmospheric  tesUng,  beat  us   to  producing 
an  effecUve   antimissile  missile  or  a  means 
of   Jamming  military   communications  sys- 
tems   on    a    continental    and   oceanic    scale 
seems  really  remote.     This   may  testify  to 
my  technological   Innocence,   but  I  haven't 
seen  anything  yet  that  would  Indicate  that 
either  side  is  on  the  trail  of  either  the  abso- 
lute nuclear  weapon  or  the  absolute  anU- 
weapon. 

Furthermore,   It  is  not  in  the  cards  that 
the    United    states    and    the    Soviet    Union 
wUl    ever    fight   an    atomic    war   no   matter 
what  is  done  in  the  realm  of  further  test- 
ing.    At  atomic  strtiggle  would   bring  two 
sets  of  ■overkill"  into  acUon— and  the  peo- 
ples who  Uve  at  the  ends  of  the  earth    far 
away  from  what  would  become  the  smoking 
and   poisoned   shambles    of    the   east   BTuro- 
pean  "heartland"  and  the  North  American 
Continent,  would   live   to  capitalize  on   the 
disappearance  of  two  monster  world  powers, 
.fuming  there  is  an  ioU  of  self-interest 
in  Soviet  RussU  and  in  the  United  SUtes 
neither  Khrushchev  nor  John  P.  Kennedy 
will  ever  press  a  button  that  would  effective- 
ly hand  the  world  over  to  the  Red  Chinese 
However,   if   the    test   ban   merely   recog- 
nizes  the  fact  of  a  mutual  atomic  check- 
mate, it  exposes  the  United  States  to  all  man- 
ner of   psychological  dangers.     We   are   al- 
ready hearing  that  there  must  be  a  further 
relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  thought  of  this  Is  aUurlng.  but  the 
terms  are  not  defined.  Tensions,  we  know 
by  the  example  of  people  in  madhouses,  can 
be  relaxed   by  the  cultivation  of  Illusions 


on  condition  that  free  farming,  with  private 
ownership  of  acreage,  be  restored  In  all  the 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  might 
offer  Still  more  wheat  if  free  farming  were 
to  be  restored  in  Russia  itself. 

2.  Yes.  we  should  have  more  reciprocal 
movement  of  JournallsU.  tourists,  students 
artists,  athletes,  and  technicians  across  bor- 
ders But  we  should  insist  that  movement 
inside  the  borders  really  be  free.  When  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrvUle  FVeeman  re- 
turned recently  from  an  18-day  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  without  having  been  let  in 
on  the  secret  that  the  Russian  wheaUands 

m/",*" '^P"""?* ""='"«•  "  ''"•  ^o  P"t  It  mildly,  a 
little  ridiculous. 

CUBA    MISSIONS 

3.  Yes.  we  should  have  a  detente  on  Ber- 
Un  and  Eastern  Europe.  But  in  exchange  for 
recogn^ing  a  neutral  belt  stretching  from 

♦K^  ^K^i*"  ^^*  ^'^^"^  Sea.  we  should  Insist 
that  the  Berlin  wall  come  down  and  the  Qer- 

f^K?^,?!.*"°*'''*  *°  "°*'y  o"^  tJ^eir  own  un- 
^hlblted  terms.  Moreover,  the  new  East 
European  neutrals  should  be  permitted  the 
free  elections  Uiat  were  originally  promised 
in  the  Yalta  deal. 

4^  Yes,  we  should  be  willing  to  sign  a  com- 
prehensive nonaggresslon  pact  with  Khru- 
shchev. But  not  untU  he  has  taken  his 
minions  out  of  Cuba.  dismanUed  his  fifth 
columns  everywhere,  and  denounced  the  sly 
tectlc  of  encouraging  indigenous  revolutions 
under  the  name  of  Tltolsm. 

This  U  Just  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
yes-buu."  Lets  hear  from  a  hundred  mil- 
lion other  "yes-butter«-  in  the  United  SUtes 
?on*f  tlf  l"l°'  *  wventh  crop  failure  (and 
dont  think  he  won't  have  it),  Khrushchev 
must  some  day  be  disposed  to  listen. 


DEMANDS      WHICH      SHOULD      BE 
MADE  OP  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Col- 
umnist John  Chamberlain,  writing  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  Gazette,  has 
thought-provoking  comments  on  what 
the  United  States  should  demand  in  fu- 
ture dealings  with  Russia. 

He  points  out.  in  one  comment,  the 
rears  many  of  us  have  expressed: 

However,  if  the  test  ban  merely  recog- 
nizes the  fact  Of  a  mutual  atomic  check- 
mate. It  exposes  the  Umted  States  to  aU 
«^ers  of  psychological  dangers.     We  are 

^Z^l  ^^""^  *^*'  "^•'•«  'n^t  ^  a  further 
relaxation  of  tensions. 


PEACr-LOVING  SOUL 

Or  they  can  be  relaxed  on  one  side  by  ex- 
ploiting the  tensions  of  the  other  side.  The 
danger  U  that  the  American  peace  movement 
which  has  always  been  softheaded,  will 
prove  strong  enough  to  win  the  day  for  a 
saftey-through-Uluslon  victory. 

As  a  peace-loving  soul,  I  would  gladly 
have  my  own  political  tensions  relaxed 
Then  I  could  apply  tar  a  pleasant  Job  cover- 
ing the  New  York  Mets.  However.  iUuslons 
have  never  appealed  to  me,  and  I  should  hate 
to  lose  that  tense  feeling  merely  because  I 
have  been  put  on  the  receiving  end  of  one  of 
Khrushchev's  one-two  punches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  time  of  in- 
ciplent  euphoria,  the  diplomacy  of  our  coun- 
try  should  take  the  precaution  of  becomlnr 
ironhard.  It  is  in  short  a  time  for  a  sched- 
ule of  "yes-buts." 

Let  us  make  a  stab  at  formulating  such  a 
schedule:  * 

1.  Yes.  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
crop  faUure  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  we  should 
get  more  than  gold  or  dirflars  in  exchange 
We  might  offer  a  certain  amount  of  wheat 


SOVIET    SEIZURE    OP    PROPESSOR 
BARGHOORN 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  deal  with  Russia  all  of 
us  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Soviet 
seizure  of  Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoom. 
At  uie  time  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
was  being  considered  in  the  Senate   we 
were  assured  that  that  was  to  be 'the 
opening  wedge  to  friendlier  relations  and 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  West  and 
Communist  countries,   particularly   the 
Soviet  Union. 

Like  most  Senators,  I  voted  to  approve 
the  test  ban  treaty,  but  I  pointed  out 
that  I  would  go  along  with  the  majority 
of  Senators  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  I  wished  to  see  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
bear  out  the  claims  of  the  proponents  of 
the  treaty  that  such  action  was  an  open- 
ing to  better  relations  and  easing  of  ten- 
sions. I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of 
better  relations. 

The  treaty  was  hardly  signed  before 
we  had  more  trouble  on  the  autobahn  In 
East  Germany.    And  now  we  have  heard 
of  the  seizure  of  Professor  Barghoom  on 
the  tiumped-up  charge  of  being  a  spy. 
In  today  s  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
there  is  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Preedom 
of  Exchange."    It  points  out  that  this 
seizure  could  be  a  deliberate  provocation 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  cultural  exchange 
program,  because  the  Soviets  are  con- 
cerned about  their  people  knowing  how 
we  live  in  the  United  States  and  about 
their  people  seeing  our  visitors  In  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

'■> 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PaEEDOM  OF  Exchange 
President  Kennedy  stated  well  yesterday 
some  of  the  larger  implications  of  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  the  case  of  Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoom. 
It  will  be  simply  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
program  of  cultural  or  scholarly  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if  Americans  asked  to 
participate  In  It  must  face  the  risk  of  arrest 
by  the  secret  police  and  indefinite  confine- 
ment in  a  Soviet  Jail  before  the  American 
Embassy  is  even  notified. 

The  barbaric  and  unacceptable  character 
of  the  Soviet  behavior  toward  Professor  Barg- 
hoom  is  so  dear  that  the  suspicion  must 
arise  that  this  incident  is  a  dellt>erate  prov- 
ocation aimed  precisely  at  ending  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program.  Certainly  the  So- 
viet oflk:lals  who  ordered  this  action  must 
have  foreseen  that  it  would  leave  the  U.S. 
Government  no  alternative  but  to  call  off 
the  negotiations  scheduled  to  begin  next 
week  for  renewal  of  the  agreement  on  cul- 
tural and  scholarly  exchanges.  A  motive  for 
such  conduct  Is  apparent  in  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers' acknowledged  fear  of  the  penetration  of 
Western  ideas  among  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Such  maneuvering,  aimed  at 
putting  the  hlame  for  an  end  to  the  ex- 
change program  upon  the  United  States, 
would  certainly  be  In  the  best  Stalinist  tradi- 
tion. 

Another  possibility  Is  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers seized  Proflessor  Barghoom  In  the  belief 
that  he  could  be  traded  for  one  or  more  So- 
viet spy  suspects  now  imprisoned  in  this* 
country.  President  Kennedy  indicated  yes- 
terday that  If  the  Soviet  action  is  based  on 
any  such  presvunptlon  It  will  not  be  success- 
ful. This  la  the  only  possible  stand.  Any 
other  poUcy  would  make  It  extremely  hazard- 
ous for  any  American  citl«en  without  dip- 
lomatic immunity  to  be  in  the  Soviet  Union 
at  any  time  that  the  United  States  arrested 
a  Soviet  spy  eu^ect  Surrender  to  such 
blackmail  would  only  encourage  repetition 
of  such  extcw14on  tactics. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  WU  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19«1,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  it  was  significant  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  yesterday  that  the 
kidnaping  deal  of  the  Soviets  could 
Jeopardize  the  wheat  sale  program  I 
believe  that  point  was  fairly  weU  made 
because  last  evening  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  Mundt  amendment 
It  was  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  trust 
the  Communists,  that  the  promissory 
notes  which  would  be  given  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  of  the  wheat  sales 
would  not  be  worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
they  were  written  on.  At  least,  that  was 
the  point  made — and  I  believe  very  well 
made  and  properly  so— by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  1. 

If  there  are  any  doubts  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MuhbtI.  let  them 
be  laid  at  rest.    On  that  very  basis,  the 


President  of  the  United  States  said 
yesterday  that  this  type  of  activity  by 
the  Soviets  indicates  that  we  cannot 
trust  them.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  had  better  get  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  for  the  wheat. 

In  connection  with  the  Mundt  state- 
ment, there  has  been  considerable  refer- 
ence to  the  recently  authorized  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  and  other  bloc  nations 
Assertions  have  been  made  that  this 
will  produce  some  relief  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  problems. 

I  believe  such  assertions  are  well 
foimded.  We  should  understand  that 
the  relief  will  be  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary. 

There  have  also  been  some  assertions 
about  savings  to  the  taxpayers  which 
have  appeared  to  be  exaggerated.  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  savings  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. OrviDe  Freeman. 

On  November  7  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  had  written  on  October  15  to 
the  Secretary,  inquiring  about  state- 
ments he  had  made  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  bloc  nations 
would  result  In  savings  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer of  about  $200  million  in  storage 
and  other  costs.  I  sought  an  explanation 
of  how  this  could  be  accomplished  since 
the  expense  for  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  in  inventoi-y  came  to  only  $201 
million  in  fiscal  year  1963.  I  noted  that, 
as  of  that  date.  I  had  received  only  a  re- 
ply from  another  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment stating  that  he  was  assembling  the 
data  and  would  forward  it  at  an  early 
date.  I  wondered  thai  why  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  the  information  read- 
ily available  in  order  to  support  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  statement  of  savings. 

In  introducing  the  letter  into  the 
Rkcord.  I  also  referred  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  October  15.  The  article.  In  noting 
Mr.  Freeman's  $200  million  savings  esti- 
mate, asserted  that  he  "didn't  break 
down  this  estimate,  but  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  estimated  the  savings 
in  storage.  transporUtlon.  and  handling 
costs  would  total  $225  million  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $30  million  in 
fiscal  1965." 

This  Journal  statement  was  borne  out 
by  the  Department's  background  report 
to  correspondents  on  October  10  on  "U.S 
Wheat  Supply  and  Distribution."     Let 
me  quote  from  page  9  of  that  report: 

In  fiscal  year  1964.  the  chief  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget  would  be  a  net  reduction  of 
around  $225  million  in  budget  expendlt\u-es. 
Including  COCs  storage,  acquisition,  and  re- 
lated costs.  The  actual  coste  would  depend 
on  the  level  of  world  prices  and  the  conse- 
quent amount  of  export  subsidy  that  would 
be  required.  In  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Im- 
pact would  be  to  reduce  CCC  expenditures 
foe  storage  and  interest  by  about  »80  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  the  reduction  In  CCC 
holdings. 
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savings    would    accrue    over    a    5-year 

period.  ' 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  effect 
savmgs  of  $225  million  in  this  fiscal 
year— which  Mr.  Freeman  now  recog- 
nizes—since  the  wheat  probably  will  not 
be  moved  out  untU  near  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  if  it  can  be  moved 
out  at  all  by  then.  Unless  he  com- 
mandeered aU  the  freight  cars  in  the 
United  States— which  is  unlikely— that 
wheat  cannot  be  moved  to  the  porte  in 
such  time.  This  means  storage  costs  are 
accumulating,  interest  is  mounting  not 
to  mention  the  eventual  $90  million  or 
so  in  export  subsidies  which  would  have 
to  be  added. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Freeman's  5 -year 
plan  of  savings.  According  to  his  com- 
putations, it  costs  a  total  of  26.21  cents 
a  bushel  to  keep  wheat  in  inventory 
which,  multiplying  this  by  the  150  mil- 
lion bushels  involved  in  the  proposed  So- 
viet transaction,  would  result  in  annual 
costs  of  $39.3  million. 

He  projected  this  aimual  cost  over  a 
5-year  period  since,  he  stated,  recent 
wheat  disposition  history  shows  that 
wheat  acquired  In  1963  would  remain  in 
inventory  for  slightly  more  than  5  years 
Secretary  Freeman  wrote: 

i..« '^!*^.  "'^  ^^^  hypothesis,  Uie  savings  on 
150  mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat  that  otherwise 
would  be  In  CCC  holdings  would  eliminate 
carrying  charges  of  »196.5  million  over  a 
5-year  period— wa.S  million  per  year— at 
26.21  cents  per  bushel. 


This  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
Department's  publications. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  13,  I  re- 
ceived a  direct  r^ly  from  Secretary 
Freeman.  Instead  of  the  savings  being 
effected  in  1  year,  as  the  report  indi- 
cated, his  letter  now  advises  that  the 


I  have  a  feeling,  however,  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  is  Inflating  that  savings 
estimate  somewhat,  especially  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  that 
background  statement  to  correspondents 
alluded  to  earlier  in  my  remarks,  noted 
that  because  "the  current  U.S,  wheat 
crop  is  smaUer  than  overaU  require- 
ments, there  is  a  tight  supply  of  privately 
held  wheat,  and  the  trade  must  buy 
'extra'  supplies  from  the  CCC"  In 
other  words,  the  trade  will  be  forced  to 
turn  to  the  Government  for  wheat  In 
order  to  meet  Its  needs;  these  needs  ap- 
pear to  be  great  since,  according  to 
USDA  compilations,  the  United  States  is 
the  world's  only  country  with  a  large  and 
readily  available  wheat  supply. 

And  how  tight  Is  this  supply  of  pri- 
vately held  wheat?  In  Its  "Wheat  Sit- 
uation." also  referred  to  as  the  "1964 
Outlook  Issue."  released  on  September 
5— well  before  any  determination  of  a 

United      States-Soviet     wheat      deal 

USDA's  Economic  Research  Service 
noted  the  "free'  or  privately  held  sup- 
ply of  old-crop  wheat  on  July  1,  1963. 
was  about  4  million  bushels.  A  year 
earlier,  it  said,  the  free  carryover  was 
estimated  at  130  million  bushels. 

Certain  other  aspects  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's letter  disturb  me.  In  computing 
the  26.21  cents  a  bushel — or  $39  million 
annual  savings— he  Included  not  only 
storage,  handling,  and  interest  charges, 
but  reseal  payments  and  transportation 
costs  for  each  year.  The  reseal  pay- 
ments, including  processing,  were  flgvired 
at  the  rate  of  1.24  cents  a  bushel,  or  a 
total  of  more  than  $9  million  in  the 
5-year  period  he  used.  This  is  errone- 
ous.   Reseal  payments,  of  approximately 
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$1.89  per  bushel,  are  made  only  once,  and  year  period  ($39.3  million  per  year)  at  aeiii  fK-  ,             .  .     ^. 

thereafter  the  producer  receives  a  stor-  cenu  per  bushel.                                           ■  !,"«   ^^^   outstanding   financial   writer, 

age  payment  of  about  13  cents,  the  dif-  sincerely  yours.  Sylvia  Porter,  published  an  article  en- 

ference   between   the   two   being   about  o«vnxE  L.  fkeeman,  ''^'^®<^    "Benefits    Cited    in    the    Wheat 

$1.76  a  bushel.  Secretary.  Sale." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  150  million  Mr.    CARLSON     Mr    President    will  At   the   conclusion   of   the   Senator's 

bushels  of  wheat  would  be  under  reseal  the  Senator  yield'  speech  I  shall  ask  that  the  entire  article 

for  5  years  in  light  of  existing  conditions.  Mr.   MILLER     i  am   verv   hannv   t/i  '^  P/^"<^d  in  the  Record,  but  at  this 

Accoixiing  to   the  Grain  Market  News,  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kama?  ^l"l^  ^^°"^^  "''^  '°  ^'^^^  a  portion  of  It. 

put  out  by  the  Department  on  October  Mr.     CARLSON.    The     distirSTished  ^^°"°*s  = 

25.  the  quanUty  outstanding  under  re-  Senator  from    Iowa   has   made   a   verv  benefit:  Tbe  export  ox  this  wheat  would 

seal   loans   in    1963    included    39.268.000  helpful  analysis  of  the  savings  oroDosed  *1   "*  *  'L"^  '"  °"''  ^o'n^^'c  budget  spending 

bushels  of  1962  crop,  7,637.000  bushels  of  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  whiat  to^^  ''^^''''V^^  "*""°''  '^^  ''^*'  y*'"  ^^^  "^ 

'Z'  s'"??^  i'J.'i''^  ^'^^^^ °'  ''''  ^^°P'  ''"■    ^  °"^  who  favors  the  sale  and  whi  ""'"  ""'  "^"'°"  '°  "^^  ""*  ^'^^  ^-^ 

^f«i  ^f  li,   ?2       «  *''^„.°'   i^59   crop,   a  favored  it  early.  I  liave  been  using  the  ^^  °"p  ^^o  supports  the  sale  of  wheat 

^i^rrom  th.  ??n",JuI"^"  h"  k"?^^?'  t^^""  J^"^^  °^  ♦^25  million  as  a  saving,  on  the  ^  ^"^ia- 1  say  that  the  Senator  has  ren- 

^  Ji    T^  !^  Pi^  r^l^'?"  bushels  of  wheat  basis  of  the  transaction.  dered  a  real  service  in  pointing  out  the 

undiri^i^i  f^r^    ^  ^^''^^  ^"^"^  «^™^'"  r^   ^   understand    the    Senator   from  [acts  with  regard  to  the  figures  furnished 

» J^^L    f             *    ^^^f-  ■  ^^^®  f^e^res  Iowa,  the  $225  million  figure  is  arrived  at  ^^  ^^^  Department  of  Agriculture     I  be- 

naS^Yntc     ^^^'^^^    mclusion    of    TCseal  by  spreading  it  over  a  5-year  period  "^^^  ^^^^  the  country  should  know  ex- 

Tn  «JH?;mn   <f  ,.  K  ~*  ♦             ,  ^^^   FILLER.     The   Senator   is   cor-  ^ctly  what  the  actual  savings  are. 

Deoar^Pnt     inrnr^t?    ?'''^''*^!f*H'^  ''^^-    f^^hermore.  it  assumes  that  the  Mr.  MILLER.    I  have  about  finished 

cSte  oT^losP  t^tfi^Lr,  ^^'^I^^^k''  7^]^^}  "^"^  *"  ^^^*  ^  ^eld  for  5  years  ^y  main  comments.    If  the  Senator  is 

sSl  150  mitll^n* J.Xr  *  ^^*'  ^°'  '^^  *'  l^  ^  ^^^  ^^**-    '^^'^  ^  "°t  a  first-year  f?  disposed  and  would  like  to  include  in 

TcouM  agri^  thaTft  m«v  rn.f  tn    rv.  ^"^^J  '^^"  ^^^'  ^  ^^*  ^^^rd  about  ^^f  H»:cord  the  article  to  which  he  has 

partSent  anTnfSai  tfl^m..^^  ?t  ^l  ^'!  ^""^^^^  ^^^"  ^  ^^  at  home  in  my  referred,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  do- 

Pu  ^1      ?,w  "^'^^^  ♦fi  million,  but  not  State  at  the  armual  State  comnirk-inc^  ^"K  so. 

the  $30  million  Secretary  Freeman  in-  contest.     A  member  of  the  prei  S  Mr.  CARLSON     Mr   President   I  ask 

^^^ZT^'^^ttu^L'^T''^-     r.°^"  .^^"^^^^'^^   ^"   Mr.'^I^^ranl    unanimous  consent  S^'nl^rfliThe  R^c- 
mfrtinl  f^^.o*J^  /  anticipating  trans-     statement  that  the  sale  of  150  million    o««  following  the  speech  by  the  Senator 

^^ti  t  Inl^Jr^'Z^l^'V^  JH'  ^"'^5^'  °^  ^^"^^  ^  ^^  S°^i^t  Union  from  Iowa  the  arti^Twrltten  by  SyMa 

Sx?  5  vears^^r^nnl^pn^w  Hi?""  h""^  ^'^''^'^  ^^^  ^^^  American  taxpayers  next  Porter  entitled  "The  Benefits  Cit^  in 

hlgave  Se  ilS  cornXfinn  ^  ^  '^^^''  year  approximately  $200  million.    I  re-  Wheat  Sale."  and  a  statement  I  made 

I  suggSt  [S?t  M?^^ii?r»n-          4  ""^^^  'A^^  ^^^  ^"^"^1  cost  of  storing  about  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia, 

are  SS  whit  hPtI^.^h^^ '*''*!^'  about    1.200   million    bushels    of    whea?  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 

Z^'^i!Z:'SL%e^^S;S^-Is\'ill  'Tr'^cS^^oT  S'^rily  we  hear  it  ^^'^^rxh^  >"  °^'^^^^- 

^mTiXl  wTlSTmai/^f^  ^^^'  ^^  '^-t^^J^rag'l^S'arTa'^^rt  a  mTiS^'"  Mr.  President  I  again 

Tu?!  5L?iS'to"*^'S.eTexa1g?iSd'"'  Tnd  Xr^c'SSnf Jf"'  '";>r^^"''  ^^'  f^"J^  '^^  ^^«^°^  from^lanT^.'  ^w'S 

I    ask    unanimDuT  conSn?   tSrMr  aSDroSmatPi^'SJ^^nv  ^^^  ^°"^**  '^  intrigued  when  I  heard  him  mention  the 

Freeman's    letter    dat^S^ovem^r  T2  X    MliSiy    v^  ""wv,*  ^^*^-  t'^^^'^l  ^'*"^"  ^^  ^^'^^  P°^^-  '^Wch 

1963.  relating  to  savings  calcu^io^   te  million  h„^5?;.f     f"  .^^^"^  ^f^^  ^^°  ^^  ^^  ^  ^*^^  P^'^"^^^  ^^  "^e  Record. 

Placed  in  the  Record  aftlSpolS  Smt    ^m?    1  ^n^^^  m^  involved,  as  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  had  some 

There   being  no  objectton    toe  letter  whTc^  arfm  st^'ii  TIh^^k,*"!!'''^^''  ?"«<^"lty  ^^th  Sylvia  Porter  with  respect 

Tfo^r  ^  ^  ^^"^  ^  ^^^^'^°-  o^nr$20Tm^iiotrw  c^ wl^ve^  fs  ?SSL°Lrth^^rVa?Trn^-  th^e^ 

"  "n._..o,.o..._.     bXroHL^^T^"^^^^^ "  ^- -"-  l?^^mraC°^^hl<rSF  Sl^ 

Woj/iin^on,  D.c.  November  12  1961  At  anv  rftf>.   T  H^i^^w  *»,  ,.  ^v,    .._  ^Teeman  and  the  UB.  Department  of 

Hon. JACK nJI«/        •^<"«'"^«.^«"  to  do  wL  to  ^rifS^.^  S?r^'^^  """5  Agriculture  have  put  out.  without  giv- 

vs.  senate,  find  out  hni,  T.o^  ^  ^"^   Freeman  and  ing  it  some  scrutiny,  which  I  am  sure 

Washington.  D.c.  Pinan    t                arrived  at  his  figures,  she  would  have  been  very  capable  of 

D.A.  s«,ATOR  Miix«:  This  u  in  further  ^3^alt*»?t''Hlfr  l^f^^^^^'    1,^°^  ^^  "^"^"^     ^  ^°P«  ^^at  perhaps  she  wlU  use 

reference  to  your  letter  of  October  15.  1863  ^wv^        •'  .  .^*^  ^"  '"♦^"'"e  publications  this  coUoquy  as  a  basis  for  a  future  arti- 

wherem  you  requested  information  concern-  °^  ^^  P^int  that  his  figures  were  based  cle  on  this  subject 

ing  the  calculation  of  the  reported  WOO  mil-  O"  a  5-year  period  of  Storage.                                At  anv  rat^    fhor«  »,ni  k« 

Hon  savings  in  storage  and  ^er  c«t«  that  Furthermore.  I  hope  he  will  revise  the  ln«  tn  thJ  f^'         ^  ^"^.^  ^™®  ^^■ 

would   accrue  from   a  sale  of   160  million  figure  as  to  thp  Rnnnoi  fro«/.f    f^*,  L^^  ^°  ^^^  taxpayers,  and  I  wUl  be  the 

bushels  Of  Wheat  to  the  soviet  S^xioTanS  cS^  bSause  we  a^not   iToS'^'^v""  .«"\to  recognize  them.    I  indicated  that 

the  satellite  bloc.                                            **  ^^    whelt    fVnm    fll     1  '  ^J^°^-  °^ov-  if  certain  things  were  done,  such  as  a  cash 

TO  compute  the  WOO  million  savings,  we  Stete   of  IheTnator  'from^i'   ^   ^'  ^^'  °"  *  ^^  °^  ^^^^  term  commercTal 

used  costs  recorded  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  per  Sie  elPvlfmi  in^^t             u™  ^^^    ^  credit,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  90  days 

bushel  of  Wheat  In  Inventory  on  the  averse  JSpr  i  X  l^           Z^l^'  °/  ^^^  *''**  '^^  at  a  fair  price,  in  the  Ught  of  the  exSt-' 

—-""—""'••'""""-  H^i^i?nHS-H  -'-"^o^ri:>^£rlS 

Cents     tVonf   <*  tightness  of  the  private     Uncle  Sam  holding  the  wheat  sark   Rnrt 

storage  and  handling ,3  5,     trade,  it  appears  that  present  clrcum-     tRkina  inf«  0 «««,.!;/      wneat  sack,  and 

Tbtai 26  21  Mr   rATiTjar»M     »#,  t>      :j     .  °"  '*^®  P^"*  side  as  far  as  this  wheat 

As  you  know,  wheat  Is  stored  commingled  I  appr^^^Tnfo^.Hnn  Ih'"L*^!^  "*^"  ^  ^^^  Soviet  Union  is  con<SnS 

i?2irn^H*7"°'"^  accounting  "SS^^  from  I^wl^a^iv^n  to  ^^eard  t!.  .^'  ^^  ^«  ^^«-  "^at  does  not  ^an 

n»i^a  ^^^^  °l°"  *  ^^-•^'  fl"t-out  basis,  ure  of  $225  mm  on  vf  of    .    ^  t^^  "^"  ^^*^  ^  ^»^  i^ot  criUcize  someone  when 

S!SI.;Te:J:.rre3"riirwo^r7^^^^^^^     Se%°e'ntfa?irp^^S«n!sr?thaTS"a^n^     ^p^n^S!?  b^  XvL*^"  approX%?briS 

^TnTa/?^f-L.— X^^^^  l^atrirr^ven^Jv^Tefpr    ^iS  ^^r^^^^^^^^ 

million    bushels    of    wheat    that    othe?w"  further   proof   tSt  It  LgeneSaUv  J^  ^^""t  ^^  American  people  the  facts. 

S^vfn^  ^  ''''''  ^°'^*"«»  ^^'^'^  '""^^-t^  cepted  a?  axi  anSuaJ  »vSr  fi^  ^n  V^^  ?°  ^  "^^  anything  else.    They 

carrying  charges  of  ...a  million  over  a  .-  yesterday's    Washirtor^eniritar^  JUo^l  SSin^  ort^heSl^^r^ot 
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have  to  have  exaggerations  or  half- 
truths  or  mistruths.  Give  them  the 
facts,  and  they  will  be  all  right.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  they  are  given  the 
facts  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  sound 
Judgment. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  mentioned  the  sales  that  have  been 
made  by  other  foreign  countries  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  statement  I  placed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
it  is  interesting  to  note : 

statistics  for  1962  show  that  West  Ger- 
many trade  agreements  with  Russia  alone 
totaled  about  $700  million.  Germany  is  now 
the  third  largest  industrial  nation  In  the 
world.  Italy  has  a  4-year  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  for  $1.11  billion  worth  of 
goods.  Prance  has  signed  a  3-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  for  »100  million  In  trade.  India 
has  a  4-year  trade  pact  with  Russia  which 
provides  annual  trade  of  $440  mUUon.  Japan 
has  a  3 -year  trade  pact  with  Russia  that  calls 
for  $365  million.  The  United  States  and 
Russian  trade  Inst  year  was  $16  mlUlon  each 
way. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  cannot  live 
in  this  age,  in  this  period,  without  world 
trade.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  favored  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  us  to  send  out  some  people  with 
briefcases,  to  sell  In  the  world  markets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  comment.  The  fig- 
ures he  has  recited  point  up  the  facts  of 
Ufe.  It  is  all  very  weU  to  talk  in  terms 
of  theories.  I  am  all  for  theories.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  where  we  are 
going  and  why  we  want  to  get  there. 
We  have  a  condition  to  be  concerned 
about  when  we  are  trying  to  move  toward 
our  objective.  The  condition  is  that  we 
are  not  calling  the  turn  on  our  allies. 
I  am  not  sure  we  could.  Even  if  we 
could,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  desirable 
to  force  them  to  an  isolation  of  the  free 
world  from  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
Is  something  more  important  Involved 
than  in  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  We 
must  consider  our  overall  military  secu- 
rity and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
whole  U.S.  economy.  How  would  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  affect  the  se- 
curity or  the  economy  of  our  country? 

Some  10  or  12^  years  ago  the  United 
States  refused  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia 
so  the  Russians  broke  up  millions  of  acres 
of  new  land.    UnUl  a  drought  occurred 
the  last  2  years,  they  had  become  net 
exporters  of  wheat.    Now  the  Russians 
are    engaged    to   a    program    of   more 
irrigation  to  increase  wheat  production 
That  will  prove  to  be  rather  expensive! 
But  their  other  program  will  succeed- 
that  is,  to  pour  on  fertilizer,  as  we  do 
Also,  they  are  beginning:  to  use  more  and 
more  insecticides  and  herbicides.    They 
have  not  been  able  to  purchase  this  mate- 
rial from  the  United  States,  but  we  seU  it 
to  England  and  other  countries,  which 
In  turn  resell  it  to  Russia.    So  it  would 


be  easy  for  Russia  to  pour  on  more  ferti- 
lizer, use  more  and  more  Insecticides  and 
herbicides,  and  thus  increase  her  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  commodities  20 
to  30  percent. 

We  think  we  have  a  good  agricultural 
production  In  the  United  States,  but  pro- 
duction per  acre  In  Japan  is  probably 
twice  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  So  Russia  does  not  have  to  go 
far  to  find  new  techniques  to  increase 
greatly  her  agricultural  production. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  would 
be  much  better  off  to  have  Russia  de- 
pendent on  us  for  a  part  of  her  food 
needs  than  to  have  Russia  become  self- 
sufficient,  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  tried 
to  do  for  their  countries  prior  to  their 
engaging  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
However,  I  think  we  must  emphasize 
what  the  President  pointed  out  to  the 
American  people,  namely,  that  we  can- 
not coimt  on  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia as  a  basis  for  future  agricultural  pro- 
grams. We  must  look  upon  this  trans- 
action as  a  one-shot  deal.  We  can  be 
quite  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  will  do  their  utmost 
to  see  to  It  that  they  do  not  have  another 
crop  failure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
further  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
intend  to  become  as  nearly  self-sufficient 
as  possible.  A  nation  as  big  as  Russia, 
and  having  as  much  land  as  Russia  has, 
can  do  so  easily. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  If 
this  Is  to  be  a  one-shot  deal,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  has  said,  we 
might  as  well  let  Russia  spend  Its  money 
for  our  wheat,  rather  than  spend  It  on 
something  else,  such  as  bringing  more 
land  into  production  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  next  year 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  the 
past  11  years,  the  United  States  has 
purchased  $92  million  more  in  goods 
from  Russia  than  Russia  has  purchased 
from  us.  In  other  words,  Russia  has  re- 
ceived $92  mUUon  of  our  money  in  the 
past  11  years  to  use  In  spreading  com- 
munism throughout  the  world.  Russia 
can  do  much  more  damage  with  our 
doUars  than  she  can  with  our  wheat 

Mr.  MILLER,  i  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  for 
today,  November  15,  has  published  an 
article  enUtled  "Eight  Milhon  DoUars  of 
Wheat  Sold  to  Hungary."  The  article 
states  : 


The  sale  of  100.000  more  tons  of  wheat  to 
Hungary  was  disclosed  today — 

That  Is,  on  November  14 

The  Commerce  Department  announced 
that  It  had  Issued  an  export  license  for 
the  $8  million  sale.  This  price  Is  $400  000 
more  than  was  received  for  100,000  tons  sold 
November  8. 

That  Is  what  caught  my  eye.  Why 
should  the  sale  of  wheat  on  November  8 
have  been  for  $400,000  less  than  the 
amount  for  which  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat  sold  a  week  later? 
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It  makes  me  wonder  about  the  world 
price  rule  that  the  President  laid  down 
when  he  gave  to  the  American  people  his 
conclusions  concerning  whether  the  pro- 
posed wheat  sale  should  be  approved.  I 
suppose  It  is  this  kind  of  question  that 
prompted  10  Republican  House  Mem- 
bers to  call  on  President  Kennedy  to 
"reveal  and  explain"  details  of  the  ne- 
gotiations on  the  wheat  deal  with  Rus- 
sia.   The  article  states : 

They  contended  that  what  had  been  orig- 
inally billed  as  a  private  trade  deal  was 
becoming  a  "govemment-to-govemmenf 
transaction. 

Also,  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  today 
November  15.  has  published  an  article 
entitled  "Guidelines  on  Grain  Set." 
The  article  refers  to  the  guidelines  with 
respect  to  the  shipmente  of  wheat.  It 
wUl  be  recalled  that  when  the  President 
gave  his  approval  of  the  sale  of  wheat  he 
set  forth  as  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
shipments  be  made  in  American-owned 
bottoms.  If  they  were  available.  That 
sounded  good;  but  after  a  while  news  re- 
ports indicated  that  shipping  charges  in 
American-owned  bottoms  were  higher  by 
quite  a  bit  tlian  shipping  charges  in  for- 
eign-owned bottoms,  and  that  the  Soviet 
negotiators  were  not  happy  about  that 
and  were  resisting. 

Trial  balloons,  about  which  we  read  so 
much  in  Washington  area  newspapers, 
were  sent  up.  Someone  suggested  that  if 
the  charges  for  sliipping  in  American- 
owned  bottoms  were  higher  than  the 
charges  for  shipping  in  foreign-owned 
bottoms,  perhaps  the  American-owned 
bottoms  were  not  available  within  the 
context  of  the  President's  conditions. 

But  the  negotiators  finally  got  around 
Uiat  situation  to  the  point  that  it  appears 
that  if  the  exporter  can  show  that  he  will 
ship  the  wheat  50  percent  in  American 
bottoms,  and  cut  the  cost  somewhat  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory. 

That  Is  another  reason  why  this  entire 
proposition  should  be  brought  Into  the 
open.  The  American  people  should 
know  not  only  what  the  President's  con- 
ditions were,  but  how  they  are  being 
met.  It  Is  fine  to  tell  the  people  about 
conditions;  but  It  is  much  better  to  play 
fair  with  them  and  ten  them  how  he 
conditions  are  being  met  and  interpreted. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

[Froni  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times   Nov    16 

1963] 
Eight  Muxion  Doujuks  of  Wiuat  Sold  to 

HtJNCAaT— Skcond    Lot    of    100.000    Tons 

Gets  $400,0«)  Raise  in  Pkicx 

(By  WllUamM.  Blair) 
WASHiNGTOif,  November   14. — The  sale  of 
100,000  more  tons  of  wheat  to  Rungarv  was 
disclosed  today. 

Tlie  Oonunerce  Department  annoanred 
that  it  had  Issued  an  export  license  lor  the 
$8  mUllon  sale.  This  price  U  $400,000  more 
than  was  received  for  100,000  tons  sold  No- 
vember 8.  The  November  8  deal  was  the  first 
sale  of  wheat  to  a  Soviet-bloc  country  since 
President   Kennedy   approved   sale   of   farm 
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products  to  Runia  and  Bat«Ult«  countries 
on  October  9. 

Both  sales  were  made  by  CarsUl.  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis. 

The  new  Hungarian  sale  came  shortly  after 
President  Kennedy  told  hU  news  conference 
that  the  atmosphere  for  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  as  represented  by  the  wheat  deal 
had  been  damaged  by  the  arrest  of  Prof. 
Frederick  C.  Barghoom  of  Yale  University 
on  spy  charges. 

NKOOTUTIOMS    SXnx    ON 

Tliere  still  was  no  word  on  private  nego- 
tiations underway  between  grain  merchants 
and  a  Soviet  wheat  mission  on  the  direct 
sale  of  $350  million  worth  of  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia. Some  official  sources  expected  a  deal  at 
any  time,  esjjeclally  now  that  the  Commerce 
Department  has  published  Its  official  regu- 
laUons  governing  the  cost  of  shipping  wheat 
to  Russia. 

The  regulations  Issued  today  foUowed  the 
ouUlne  disclosed  last  Friday  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr. 
In  effect,  they  set  a  celling  rate  of  $14  to  $18 
a  ton  for  wheat  shipped  to  Black  Sea  and 
Baltic  ports.  These  rates  still  are  above 
world  charter  rates,  which  officials  still  in- 
sisted were  rising  to  close  the  gap. 

BKLOW  AID  SCHXDULE 

The  rates  were  established  by  setting  them 
20  percent  below  the  schedules  for  foreign 
aid  shipments  through  "Public  Law  480.  the 
surplus  disposal  statute,  for  10.000-  to 
15,500-ton  US-flag  ships.  The  20  percent 
lower  rates  applied  to  larger  ships,  mainly 
tankers,  of  15.600  to  30.000  tons. 

Guideline  rates  for  vessels  over  30.000  tons 
will  be  subject  to  consultation  on  specific 
shipments,  the  Maritime  Administration  said. 
As  worked  out  with  the  Russians,  U.S.- 
flag  ships  will  be  used  for  50  percent  of  the 
wheat.  This  Is  the  same  dlvUlon  set  down 
in  law  for  foreign  aid  shipments. 

The  maximum  "fair  and  reasonable"  rates 
established  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
showed  that  shipments  from  North  Atlantic 
porta  to  the  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  are 
$16.55  a  ton  for  winter  and  $16.10  a  ton  for 
sxmamer.  From  gulf  p<Mi«  to  Odessa  the 
same  rates  would  be  $18.02  a  ton  for  both 
seasons. 

From  North  Atlantic  ports  to  Leningrad 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  the  maximum  rates  are 
$14.36  a  ton  for  winter  and  $13.98  for  sum- 
mer.  The  same  rates  from  gulf  ports  to 
Leningrad  are  $16.21  and  $15.97.  respectively 
Ten  Republican  House  Members  called  on 
President  Kennedy  to  "reveal  and  explain" 
details  of  the  negotiations  on  the  wheat  deal 
with  Russia.  They  contended  that  what  had 
been  originally  billed  as  a  private  trade  deal 
was  becoming  a  "government-to-govern- 
ment" transaction. 


Owners  of  the  bulk  carriers  have  said  they 
need  from  $20  to  $31  per  ton  as  the  rate  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  to  Odessa,  compared 
to  the  $18  figure  set  as  the  guideline  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


November  15 


BASXD   ON    19ST    COSTS 

They  have  claimed  that  only  ships  of  30.- 
000  tons  and  more  can  afford  to  operate  at 
the  $18  rate. 

The  rate  out  of  the  east  coast  ports  would 
be  about  $16. 

The  guidelines  released  today  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  based  on  the  1957  costs  which 
the  industry  has  said  are  far  too  low  in 
comparison  with  the  actual  coeU  of  opera- 
tion today. 

The  rates  are  based  on  the  following 
conditions:  ' 

Mileage  between  the  port  of  loading  and 
port  of  discharge,  loading  and  trimming  ex- 
pense, discharge  expense. 

ITSK    or   vs.    CARUERS 

The  regulations  today  again  pointed  out 
that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  wheat  and 
wheat  fiour  will  be  exported  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. If  a  US.  carrier  is  not  available  at 
reasonable  rates,  exporters  must  obtain  prior 
authorization  from  the  Maritime  AdminU- 
tratlon  to  ship  less  than  50  percent  on 
U.S.  carriers. 

Upon  the  completion  of  shipping  arrange- 
ments wheat  and  wheat  flour  exporters  are 
now  required,  in  addition,  to  notify  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  export  li- 
cense number,  the  name  of  the  carrier  the 
carriers  flag  of  registration,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  shipment. 

In  addition  to  certifying  shipping  commit- 
ments on  license  applications,  exporters  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  must  include  a  st*kte- 
ment  that  these  commodities  were  produced 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also  Is  re- 
quiring all  details  of  the  financing  arrange- 
ments. Including  the  names  of  participating 
financial  insUtuUons,  on  the  license  appli- 
cations. If  the  financing  arrangements  are 
not  completed  at  the  time  applications  are 
submitted,  exporters  must  state  on  their 
applications  that  the  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol will  be  provided  this  information 
promptly  as  soon  as  financing  arrangements 
are  completed. 

No  exporter  can  sell  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  expected  to  be  piu-- 
chased  in  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Sun, 

Nov.  16.  19631 

atm»ELiNE8  ON  Grain  Srr— Applt  to  Freight 

Ratss  to  Iron  Curtain  Countries 

Washington.  November  14.— The  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  today  made  public  Its 
guidelines  on  freight  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  wheat  and  the  revised  regulations  gov- 
ernlng  the  applications  to  export  agricultural 
commodities  to  Iron  Cm-tain  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  granted 
an  export  license— the  second  granted— for 
the  shipment  of  $8  million  worth  of  US 
wheat  to  Hungary. 

Althought  a  previous  export  license  for 
100.000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $7,600,000,  including 
transportation,  had  been  issued  last  weekend 
the  company  involved  was  having  difficulty 
obtaining  Amerlcan-flag  ships  at  the  20-per- 
cent cut  rate  announced  last  week  and  pub- 
lished today  by  the  Government 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
Interesting  article  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  5.  It  relates 
to  a  major  long-term  trade  agreement 
between  Algeria  and  Russia,  based  on  an 
exchange  of  Soviet  heavy  equipment  and 
arms  for  Algerian  food.  The  news  arti- 
cle Indicates  that,  under  the  agreement 
Algeria  will  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
wheat  and  flour,  among  other  foodstuffs. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  determine  the 
original  source  of  that  wheat  which  will 
be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
whether  the  United  States  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  in  the  long  run.  Ac- 
cording to  the  August  issue  of  "Wheat 
Situation,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  U.S.  exports  to  Al- 
geria during  the  July  1962  to  June  1963 
period  came  to  9,971,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  report  also  shows  that  2  - 
211,000  bushels  of  wheat  flour  and  bulgur 
were  shipped  to  Algeria  under  the  foreign 
donation  program  during  that  same  pe- 
riod. 


But  it  should  be  even  more  Intriguing 
to  discover  what  happens  to  the  food- 
ror-wagea  program  which  the  United 
SUtes  entered  into  with  Algeria  back 
n  June.  Under  this  program,  as  set  out 
In  a  New  York  Times  arUcle  of  June  26 
the  United  States  agreed  to  furnish  sur- 
plus food  to  Algeria  to  serve  as  part  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  60.000  jobless  Al- 
gerians. 

The  arUcle  also  notes  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  surplus  food  con- 
tinues to  help  feed  about  2.5  mUlion 
needy  Algerians,  about  one-fourth  the 
population.  It  indicated,  in  addition 
that  a  third  surplus  food  program  on 
which  an  accord  was  near  was  a  govern- 
ment-to-government arrangement  under 
which  the  United  States  will  provide 
wheat  for  the  Algerian  Labor  Ministry 
to  use  for  Its  own  food-for-wages  pro- 
gram without  U.S.  technical  assistance 
onF!?^^^  *^^  aU-Algerian  plan,  about 
300.000  Jobless  Algerians  are  expected  to 
be  employed. 

If  the  Algerian  people  are  so  short  of 
food  and  so  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  in  this  respect,  one  wonders 
where  the  Algerian  Government  is  going 

to  get  the  foodstuffs— including  wheat 

to  ship  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  return  for 
heavy  equipment  and  guns.  Could  it  be 
that  the  food  for  wages  wiU  not  go  to 
the  needy  Algerians,  but  wlU  go  to  Rus- 
sia. Instead? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  us.  not  only  because  the 
United  States  may  again  be  short- 
changed, but  also  because  our  surplus 
food  sent  to  Algeria  may  wind  up  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  I  believe  this 
matter  should  be  scrutinized  very  closely 
and  an  accounting  should  be  made  by 
Algeria  as  to  exactly  where  its  Russian 
exports  are  to  come  from. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles—one entitled  "Russia.  Algeria  Sign 
Trade  Pact."  and  the  second  enUtled 
'United  States  Signs  Pact  To  Provide 
Pood  Aid  to  Algeria"—  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  June  26 
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Unfted  States  Signs  Pact  To  Provide  Food 

Aid   to   Algeria— Farm    Surpluses   To    Be 

Used  as  Part  of  Pat  To  Employ  Jobless 

IN  Rural  Areas 

Algiers.  June  25— The  United  SUtes 
slpied  today  Its  first  direct  aid  agreement 
with  Algeria.  It  involved  food  and  wages 
and  technical  assistance,  but  little  cash. 

Under  the  accord,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  furnish  surplus  food  to  serve  as  part  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  60.000  Jobless  Algerians 
These  men  will  work  on  American-super- 
vised soil  conservation  and  irrigation  pilot 
projects  In  four  depressed  rural  areas— Con- 
stantine.  Tlzl-Ouzou,  Orl6ansvllle.  and 
Tlemcen. 

The  use  of  American  technicians  and 
planning  sets  these  proJecU  apart  from 
food-for-work  programs  already  underway 
in  neighboring  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

long-term    CAINS   SOUGHT 

"Our  Idea,"  said  an  American  official  "1« 
not  Just  to  create  Jobs,  but  to  produce  some 
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long  lasting  eoonomlc  improvement  In  these 
TuraX  areas." 

Starting  thU  fall,  9  U.S.  SoU  Conservation 
Service  specialists  and  24  Junior  techni- 
cians furnished  by  the  private  international 
voluntary  service  agencies  will  live  and  work 
under  contract  on  project  sites.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  will  supply  hand 
tools,  some  equipment  and  42,000  tons  of 
surplus  food. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  United  States, 
aside  from  the  food.  Is  estimated  at  slightly 
more  than  $1  million.  Most  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

The  overall  direction  is  under  a  special 
Algerian  central  authority  responsible  to 
the  Algerian  Labor  Ministry.  The  ministry 
win  pay  the  workers'  wages,  except  for  the 
U.S.  food. 

The  workers'  cash  wages  have  been  the 
subject  of  United  States-Algerian  negotia- 
tions for  more  than  6  months,  since  Premier 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella  agreed  In  principle  to 
the  U.S.  plan. 

Some  Algerians  wanted  the  United  States 
to  provide  cash  as  well  as  food.  On  a  60- 
cent  dally  wage  basis,  this  would  have 
meant  a  cash  outlay  of  more  than  $6  million 
a  year.  The  request  was  turned  down  in 
Washington. 

OTHER    FOOD    AID    CONTINUES 

U.S.  assistance  in  the  form  of  surplus  food 
continues  to  help  feed  about  2.500.000  needy 
Algerians,  about  a  fourth  the  population. 
Last  March  the  number  reached  4  million. 

An  agreement  is  near  on  the  continuation 
of  such  help  to  be  handled  by  Care-Medico. 
Inc..  a  private  agency,  using  U.S.  Govern- 
ment wheat,  vegetable  oil  and  dried  milk. 
A  labor  ministry  census  has  reduced  the 
number  expected  to  be  hard-core  needy  re- 
cipients by  this  fall  to  1.300,000. 

A  third  surplus  food  program  on  which 
an  accord  Is  near  is  a  government-to-govern- 
ment arrangement  under  which  the  United 
States  will  provide  wheat  for  the  Algerian 
Labor  Ministry  to  use  for  its  own  food-for- 
wages  program  without  U.S.  technical  as- 
sistance. 

About  300.000  Jobless  Algerians  are  to  be 
employed  under  this  all-Algerian  plan.  The 
remaining  600.000  Jobless  Algerians  are  ex- 
pected by  labor  ministry  officials  to  be  ab- 
sorbed In  a  general  economic  recovery. 
Western  observers  regard  this  prediction  as 
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optimistic 


»b8erTfrs  regan 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Nov   5 
I j        1963 1 
Russia.  Algeria  Sign  Trade  Pact 

London.  November  5— Moscow  radio  today 
announced  a  major  long-term  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Algeria. 
based  on  exchange  of  Soviet  heavy  equip- 
ment and  arms  for  Algerian  food. 

The  radio  said  that  under  the  agreement 
signed  In  Algiers  yesterday  the  Soviet  Union 
win  send  Algeria  ships,  arms,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  and  other  capiui  equipment,  as 
well  as  timber,  paper,  oil  producu  and  chem- 
icals. 

Algeria  will  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
citrus  fruits,  dates,  wheat,  olive  on.  flour, 
wine,  alcohol,  fruit  Juices,  hides  and  other 
traditional  exports. 

^     Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Benefits  CrrxD  In  Wheat  Sale 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Now   that   the  ground   rules  finally  have 

been    set  for   sales   and   shipments  of    US 

wheat  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  let's  assume  the 

Kremlin  follows  through  and  buys  the  limit 

of  4  miUlon  long  tons  President  Kennedy 


has  authorized  for  sale.  What  would  this 
deal  mean  to  our  wheat  economy  in  particu- 
lar and  the  U.S.  economy  in  general? 

Far.  far  more  than  most  Americans  realize, 
says  Erwin  E.  Kelm,  president  of  Carglll.  Inc.] 
of  Minneapolis,  largest  grain  merchant  In 
this  country  and  the  corporation  which 
made  the  first  sale  of  100.000  tons  of  wheat 
to  Hungary  last  Friday.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  economic  benefits  which  Mr.  Kelm  sees 
stemming  directly  from  these  sales  well 
may  startle  even  top  experts  on  wheat  and 
foreign  trade.     Specifically: 

Benefit:  While  this  one  deal  would  In- 
crease our  total  wheat  exports  over  1962  by 
less  than  28  percent.  It  would  more  than 
double  our  dollar  sales  of  wheat  compared 
with  lost  year. 

Explanation:  In  recent  years  70  to  75  per- 
cent of  an  our  wheat  exports  have  been 
so-called  giveaway  sales.  We  have  been 
selling  wheat  through  normal  commercial 
channels  to  foreign  buyers,  but  permitting 
the  countries  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in 
their  own  soft  currencies. 

Our  Government  has  been  accepting  these 
soft  currencies — of  such  underdeveloped 
countries  as  India.  Pakistan,  Indonesia — and 
then  has  been  paying  the  U.S.  exporters  In 
dollars. 

"The  true  value  of  the  soft  currencies  our 
Government  has  accumulated  from  these 
concessional  sales  probably  amounts  to  only 
12  to  15  cents  on  the  dollar."  Mr.  Kelm 
believes. 

But  the  wheat  being  sold  to  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  Is  to  be  paid  for  In  gold 
and  hard  cash.  The  sale  of  4  million  long 
tons  would  increase  our  doUar  earnings  from 
wheat  by  over  $250  mUllon  more  than  100 
percent  above  1962'b  earnings. 

Benefit:  This  $260  million  increase  in  our 
dollar  earnings  would  slash  the  gap  between 
what  we  earn  abroad  and  what  we  spend 
abroad  by  at  least  10  percent — thereby  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  dangerous  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Explanation:  This  deficit  is  now  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $2  billion,  down  from 
the  near-catastrophic  rate  of  earlier  this  year, 
but  still  large  enough  to  pose  a  relentless 
threat  to  our  doUar.  The  benefit  of  an  in- 
crease in  our  dollar  earnings  of  $250  minion 
is  obvious. 

Benefit:    This    one    sale    would    radlcaUy 

change  our  entire  domestic  wheat  picture 

virtually  eliminate  our  wheat  surplus  and 
actuany  reduce  our  reserve  to  only  a  pru- 
dent level. 

Explanation:  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Just  predicted  that  on  next  June 
30,  our  wheat  carryover  wUl  be  no  more 
than  725  million  bushels,  "a  scant  125 
minion  bushels  over  what  the  Depart- 
ment considers  a  prudent  reserve."  says  Mr. 
Kelm.  The  Carglll  president  believes  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  4-mllllon-ton  cening  on  Rus- 
sian sales  "refiects  a  concern  that  our  stocks 
might  suddenly  be  reduced  below  the  level 
of  a  safe  reserve." 

Benefit:  The  export  of  this  wheat  would 
allow  a  cut  In  our  domestic  budget  spending 
of  around  $225  mnilon  this  fiscal  year  and  of 
another  $30  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Explanation:  As  the  Government's  wheat 
surplus  disappears,  the  costs  of  storing  the 
grain  will  shrink. 

Benefit:  The  elimination  of  the  wheat  sur- 
plus and  the  present  high  world  prices  for 
wheat  will  give  us  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  a  reasonable  program  to 
solve  our  chronic  wheat  problem. 

Explanation:  Not  In  years  have  we  had  so 
favorable  a  surplus-price  background  against 
which  to  agree  on  a  transition  program  ac 
cepteble  to  all  of  u&— wheat  producers,  con 
sumers,  taxpayers. 


As  a  company  vltany  Involved  In  the  Soviet 
transactions,  Cargin  properly  refuses  to  com- 
ment on  the  wheat  decision  or  its  enormous 
political  Implications.  But,  says  Mr.  Kelm 
flatly,  "the  economics  of  the  sales  are 
sound" — and  he's  certainly  documenting  his 
view. 

Wheat  to  Russia 
(Statement  by  Senator  Carlson,  October  8 
1963) 
Russia's  pvirchase  of  239  mllUon  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Canada  for  $500  mllUon,  with  a 
denvery  date  of  next  July  31,  and  her  pvu- 
chase  of  58 '^  mllUon  bushels  of  wheat  from 
Australia,  valued  at  $90  million  is  of  concern 
to  every  U.S.  wheatgrower  from  the  stand- 
point of  future  export  markets. 

With  this  sale,  Canada  has  sold  practically 
her  entire  surplus  from  the  1963  crop.  The 
temptation,  of  course,  will  be  for  the  Cana- 
dians to  Increase  their  wheat  production  for 
future  sales  not  only  to  Russia,  but  other 
countries  that  need  wheat  and  this  means 
further  competition  for  us. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  spent  months 
writing  foreign  trade  legislation  and  I  believe 
every  reaUst  must  agree  that  despite  its 
idealistic  approach  to  world  trade  our  expe- 
rience— which  is  limited — must  convince 
everyone  that  trade  between  nations  must  be 
realistic  and  practical.  World  trade  is  not 
only  competitive,  but  It  Is  a  cold,  calculated 
business  operation. 

Russia  and  Canada  are  our  real  competitors 
in  the  world  trade  of  wheat.  We  have  never 
sold  wheat  to  Russia,  as  her  wheat  trade  has 
always  been  on  the  export  side  of  the  market. 
Selling  wheat  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
be  an  American  opportunity  to  Improve  our 
position  in  the  cold  war.  It  can  also  be  an 
immediate  financial  gain,  in  view  of  ovu  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Russia's  original  arrangement  for  payment 
tp  Canada  for  wheat  purchased  was  based  on 
a  credit  term  of  18  months,  the  first  25  per- 
cent to  be  paid  In  gold.  Now  we  are  advised 
that  Russia  will  pay  the  entire  amoimt  in 
gold  immediately  on  delivery. 

Our  Nation  lost  $423  million  worth  of  gold 
from  January  1  to  August  31,  1963.  Our  gold 
reserve  has  dropped  from  $24  billion  in  1954 
to  $15.7  binion  In  1963. 

There  are  some  who  will  argue  that  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  strengthens  commu- 
nism, but  the  facts  are  that  Russia  is  secur- 
ing not  only  foodstuffs,  but  industrial  prod- 
ucts from  our  alUes  in  ever  increasing 
quantities.  For  Instance,  statistics  for  1962 
show  that  West  Germany  trade  agreements 
with  Russia  alone  totaled  about  $700  million 
Germany  is  now  the  third  largest  Industrial 
nation  In  the  world.  Italy  has  a  4-year 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for  $1  ll 
billion  worth  of  goods.  France  has  signed 
a  3-year  trade  pact  with  Russia  for  $100  mil- 
lion In  trade.  India  has  a  4-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  which  provides  annual  trade  of 
$440  million.  Japan  has  a  3-year  trade  pact 
with  Russia  that  calls  for  $365  million.  The 
United  States  and  Russian  trade  last  year 
was  $16  million  each  way. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  sale  of  strategic 
materials  to  Russia,  but  I  do  urge  that  our 
Nation  give  every  consideration  to  expanding 
our  foreign  trade  with  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites in  nonstrateglc  items.  We  are  now  sell- 
ing wheat  to  Germany.  France,  and  other 
European  countries.  Much  of  this  wheat  Is 
processed  Into  flour  and  foodstuffs  by  these 
countries  and  then  sold  to  Russia,  therefore 
Russia  gets  o\ir  wheat  whether  we  sen  It  to 
them  or  not. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
sell  wheat  to  Russia  at  a  subsidized  price. 
The  facts  are  we  do  not  export  any  wheat 
In   the   world   market   through  dollar  sales 
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or  Public  Law  480  that  doee  not  carry  a 
Bubeldy.  ThU  la  true  whether  we  sell  to 
such  Communist  countries  as  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia, or  our  alUes.  The  present  subsidy  la 
about  58  cents  per  bushel. 

The  subsidy  does  not  go  to  the  exporter 
or  to  the  country  that  buys  the  wheat.  It 
goes  to  the  American  wheat  farmer  in  order 
to  maintain  domestic  prices  above  the  world 
market. 

At  the  present  time  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites, such  as  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Germany.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  are  in  the 
market  for  wheat.  In  my  opinion,  it  U  In 
our  Nation's  Interests,  from  both  a  financial 
and  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  to  sell  this 
grain.  Increased  exports  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  would  not 
only  aid  In  reducing  oxir  surplus,  but  would 
also  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
strengthen  domestic  wheat  prices,  reduce  the 
taxpayer's  carrying  cost  of  our  present  sur- 
plus, and  be  the  humanitarian  thing  to  do. 
as  weU  as  have  an  Important  bearing  on  our 
foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  dlstingailshed  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mxtndt]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  in  conference  part  of  the  morning 
and  a  good  bit  of  the  noon  hour,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate,  which  was  debated  last  night. 

I  believe  that  through  the  processes 
of  conciliation,  compromise,  and  consul- 
tation, we  have  arrived  at  a  program  of 
procedure  which  will  be  satisfactory  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  this  Issue,  and 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  continue  with 
conslderaUon  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
without  further  debate  on  this  point. 

As  the  first  step  In  this  connection   I 
introduce  and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
and  request  that  it  be  read,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  will  be  read. 

The  bill  (S.  2310)  to  prohibit  any 
guarantee  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  of 
payment  of  obligations  of  Communist 
countries,  was  read  the  first  time  by  its 
title,  and  the  second  time  at  length  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  neither 
the  Export-Import  Bank  nor  any  other  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  shall  guarantee  the 
payment  of  any  obligation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  incurred  by  any  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  In  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961)  or  any  agency 
or  naUonal  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way  par- 
ticipate In  the  extension  of  credit  to  any 
such  country,  agency,  or  national,  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  national. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
have  the  cooperation  of  Senators.  I  pro- 
pose to  work  out  an  agreement  and  a 
legislative  program  whereby  this  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  with  instructions 
from  the  Senate  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  on  November  25,  and  with 
Msurance  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  that  it  will  then  be 
caUed  up  on  the  foUowlng  Monday. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Mr.  President, 
either  that  day  or  the  next  day— that 
Monday,  the  25th,  or  Tuesday,  the  26th 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  stand  corrected— 
either  the  25th  or  the  26th. 

In  conjunction  with  this  understand- 
ing, an  agreement  has  been  developed 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  it  will 
not  make  any  new  credits  available  to 
Communist  countries  in  connection  with 
trade  in  grain  or  any  other  product  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted its  action  on  whatever  recom- 
mendations come  to  it  from  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield?  ""uwi 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
this  include  all  industrial  products' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  bill  Includes  all 
products. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield' 
Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President    a 
meeting  was  held  in  my  office,  which  was 
attended  by  12  or  14  Senators  of  both 
parties,  this  morning  and  into  this  af- 
ternoon.   There    were    present    repre- 
sentatives of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  at  our 
request;  and  we  tried  to  reach,  through 
a  process  of  accommodation,  a  reason- 
able solution  of  the  pending  proposal 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  it,  because  It  creates  a  situa- 
tion which  could  be  used  to  undermine 
the  pinnings  of  the  ExecuUve.    But  I 
will  go  along  with  it,  and  I  will  support 
It,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  along  the 
lines  unanimously   arrived   at    by  the 
Senators  of  both  parties  who  were  pres- 
ent this  morning  and  this  afternoon  at 
the  conference. 

^.IJ^ave  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
which  I  assume  this  legislaUve  proposal 
will  be  referred.    He  has  assured   me 
that  he  wlU  strictly  adhere  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate.    The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  a  man  of  his 
word,  regardless  of  his  personal  feelings 
about  any  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
Of  course,  it  Is  anticipated— and  I  hope 
it  will  be  made  the  will  of  the  Senate— 
that  the  bill  will  be  reported   to  the 
Senate  by  a  week  from  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 25;  and  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  give  the  Senate  their 
assurance  that  it  will  be  brought  up 
either  that  day  or  the  next  day,  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

In  brief,  I  believe  that  covers  the  re- 
sults of  our  participation  in  the  meeUng 
this  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  meeting  early  this  morning,  and  at 
that  meeting  I  suggested  that  since  there 
hAd  been  no  hearings  on  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  I,  for  one 
hoped  that  perhaps  we  could  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  mechanics  of  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  processing  foreign  applications  of  this 
kind,  and  exactly  how  it  works  when  It 
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operates  In  handling  such  applications 
as  commercial  transactions  on  a  guaran- 
teed basis.  At  that  meeting  it  was  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  might  confer  with 
us  Pursuant  to  that.  I  had  a  session 
with  the  majority  leader;  and  a  dozen 
Senators  met  in  his  office.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Treasury  had  rep- 
resentatives present.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  canvass  the  authority  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
this  field.  More  than  that,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  explore  its  operations,  its 
losses,  its  gains,  and  exactly  how  it  would 
process  applications  of  this  kind. 

After  a  thoroughgoing  discussion,  we 
thought  perhaps  we  should  satisfy  the 
legislative  process  by  having  at  least  a 
few  hearings  on  this  proposal— conso- 
nant, of  course,  with  the  desires  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

That  was  arranged;  and  now  he  pro- 
poses to  offer  his  amended  amendment— 
which  includes  not  only  grain,  but  also 
all  commodities 

Mr.  MUNDT.    And  that  is  the  form  In 
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which  the  bill  has  now  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct— and 
with  instruction  that  it  report  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  and.  hopefully  not 
later  than  November  25.  If  that  can  take 
place,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
can  be  rescinded,  the  amendment  can  be 
withdrawn,  we  can  obtain  some  testi- 
mony from  sources  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  out  of  the  Government,  and 
then  we  can  have  the  subject  matter  be- 
fore us;  and.  as  a  result.  I  think  we  shaU 
be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  bill  been 
Introduced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  introduced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  it  been  re- 
ferred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  what  commit- 
tee wiU  the  bill  be  referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  moment  It  would  appear  that 
the  bill  wlU  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  will  be  unless  some 
question  is  raised  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
since  the  procedure  has  gone  that  far 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  di- 
rected to  report  back  to  the  Senate  with 
its  finding  on  the  bill  not  later  than  a 
week  from  Monday,  November  25 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
Infe  the  right  to  object— and  I  shaU  not 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  get  the 
agreement  to  the  request. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  a  question 
before  the  agreement  is  made?  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked  for  unanimous  consent. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  have  a  question  answered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  Senator  said  that 
he  would  not  object,  and  I  merely  sug- 
gested that  the  agreement  be  entered 
and  then  the  Senator  from  New  York 
might  ask  any  question  he  wishes. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Will   the   Senator   al- 
low me  to  ask  one  question? 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    Is   there   anything   in 
the  agreement  that  would  bind  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  not  as 
to  the  time  at  which  it  would  report,  but 
as  to  what  it  would  report? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  all. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee,    I 
should  like  to  ask  one  question,  at  least, 
about  the  proposed  timing.    Some  of  us 
may  be  tied  up  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
November  on  other  subjects.     Is  it  im- 
perative that  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
be  brought  out  on  the  floor  on  those 
days? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  leadership  it  is.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  resei-v- 

ing  the  right  to  object . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  clarify  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions of  procedure.    I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.    That  subcommittee  ordinar- 
ily has  jurisdiction  over  questions  affect- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank.    I  do  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  see  the  chairman 
of  the  full   committee   present   in   the 
Chamber,  whether  it  will  be  his  Intention 
or  whether  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  bypass  the  normal  reference 
to  a  subcommittee  In  order  that  the  full 
committee,  because  of  the  time  factor, 
should  consider  the  Mundt  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt' 
Mr.  CLARK.    Surely. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  mean,  and  would  wish  to 
withdraw,  the  implication  In  his  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  intent  of  the  leader- 
ship was  or  is,  because  we  have  no  Intent. 
We  do  not  Interfere  with  committees. 
Committees  are  Independent  In  their  own 
right.    They  make  their  own  decisions, 
and.  under  no  circumstances,  has  the 
leadership  ever  attempted  or  will  it  ever 
attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule,  a  law,  or  a 
dictum  to  any  committee  in  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK    Mr.  President,  will  tJie 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  withdraw  the 
imputation.  I  make  only  the  comment 
that  in  my  opinion  it  might  be  wiser  If 
the  leadership  would  Interfere  a  little 
more  than  it  does.  This  must  be  a  ques- 
tion of  judgment  for  the  leadership.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I  do  not  have 
the  same  views  on  that  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  but  we  have 
committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  leadership  has  no 
authority  over  subcommittees.     That  is 
an  Intracommlttee  question  that  must  be 
resolved  within  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
function  of  the  leadership.  I  happen  to 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  the  question  of  the  function  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  desires  the  leader- 
ship to  function  In  the  manner  in  which 
he  proposes,  he  had  better  give  the 
leadership  some  authority,  because  we  do 
not  have  that  authority  now — 98  Sena- 
tors In  this  body  have  more  authority 
In  their  own  hands  than  the  2  so-called 
leaders  have.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Montana  well  knows,  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  leadership  more  authority 
during  the  7  years  I  have  been  serving 
in  the  Senate.  Since  the  year  1961  I 
have   been   conspicuously  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Leader— this  is  all  In  good  fun 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
Is  not  angry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  truthful. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
leadership  the  following  question.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  were  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman].  who  is  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  that  committee, 
will  be  able  to  answer  the  question.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance,  I  am  of  the  view 
that  it  does  not  make  too  much  differ- 
ence whether  the  matter  is  considered  in 
a  subcommittee  or  by  the  full  committee. 
Before  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, we  should  have  a  hearing.  We 
ought  to  call  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  call  as  a  witness  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Such  action  would 
be  expected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  limitation  of  time  which  has  been 
suggested  would  be  altogether  wise  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment will  not  be  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  anyway,  and  what  is  all  the  hurry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  latter 
assertion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  there  is,  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  most  of  my  assertions. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  no;  I  refer  to 
what  the  outcome  of  a  vote  would  be. 
I  believe  there  is  a  question  of  grave 
doubt  there.  As  far  as  the  subject  of 
witnesses  is  concerned,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  officers  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  others  would 
be  called  before  the  committee. 

I  Intended  to  refer  to  another  portion 
of  the  Senator's  statement,  but  I  have 
forgotten  what  It  was. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  practically  for- 
gotten what  I  was  going  to  say.  too. 
All  I  can  say  to  the  majority  leader  Is 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
prepared  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  what  I  In- 
tended to  say.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  take  my  word  as  to  why 
there  Is  a  reason  for  the  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered and  reported  not  later  than  the 
25th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  take  the  word  of 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  committee 
procedure  can  be  any  way  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  wish  It 
to  be.  I  shall  reserve  my  right  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  promised  first  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  question  was  cov- 
ered by  the  colloquy  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  Is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
not  know  that  the  majority  leader  has 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  assume  that  they  discussed  the  pro- 
posed time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  the  time  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  discussion 
this  morning  at  which  the  question  was 
worked  up,  I  believe  everyone  present 
understood  that  we  would  have  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Export- Import  Bank,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  appear  as  witnesses. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt]  was  suggested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  certainly.  I 
think  we  can  finish  consideration  of  the 
bill  In  the  committee  within  the  time  set. 
I  believe  It  is  rather  urgent  that  we  do  so. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  be.  I 
take  it  that  the  chairman  has  the  dis- 
cretion of  referring  a  bill  to  a  subcom- 
mittee or  not  referring  it.  In  this  case 
I  should  think  that,  by  reason  of  the  lim- 
itation of  time,  the  hearings  would  be 
held  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  salient  points 
in  the  whole  situation  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  colloquy.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  a^eed 
to  hold  up  any  further  commitments  un- 
til after  the  proposed  new  bill  is  dis- 
posed of,  provided  it  is  disposed  of  in 
a  short  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Within  the  time 
limitation — and  "a  short  period"  is  an 
accurate  statement.  It  will  be  a  short 
period  of  time,  because  we  have  no  rigrht 
to  hold  up  anything  indefinitely.  As  I 
said  before,  I  have  very  grave  doubts 
about  the  procedure  we  are  following, 
because  I  think  we  are  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  taking  unto  ourselves 
responsibilities  which  are  not  ours  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  hold  up  further  commit- 
ments provided  speedy  disposition  Is 
made  of  the  bill  a  part  of  the  whole 
package?    Am  I  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  bill  (8.  2310)  was  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  status  of  the  proposed  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  stete  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  bUl  been 
referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  certain 
limitation  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Montana  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— apparently  the 
bin  win  be  reported  on  the  25th  or  the 
26th 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  25th 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  the  25th.  Obvi- 
ously no  provision  has  been  made  as  to 
how  long  the  Senate  will  consider  it.  No 
provision  can  be  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Last  night,  I  recaU. 
one  Senator— one  of  the  distinguished 
leaders— felt  so  strongly  about  this  mat- 
ter that  he  Indicated  if  it  were  to  be 
passed  he  would  discuss  it  at  great  length. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Please  aUow  me  to 
finish  the  question  I  wish  to  ask.  Now 
while  the  foreign  aid  bill  Is  pending,  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  would  have  a  long 
drawn  out  discussion — I  do  not  use  the 
word  "filibuster'- that  would  preclude 
its  passage;  but  if  it  Is  brought  in  all 
alone,  particularly  when  there  are  other 
measures  before  the  Senate  that  certain 
Senators  do  not  wish  to  expedite,  there 
is  nothing  In  the  whole  wide  world  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  discussing  It  for 


days  and  days  and  days.  I  should  like 
to  hear  some  comment  on  that  before  I 
agree  to  this  proposal.  Many  times  I 
have  heard  in  the  Senate  the  suggestion 
'Do  not  Ue  it  into  this  bill;  we  wUl  take 
care  of  it  separately."  In  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  yet  to  see 
anything  taken  care  of  separately  that 
was  objected  to  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  the  allu- 
sion to  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  refers.  I  point  out 
that  we  are  all  mortal,  that  we  all  have 
our  faults.  Most  of  us  are  becoming  a 
little  edgy  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
would  hope  most  sincerely  that  Senators 
would  unanimously  see  to  it  that  the 
word  given  by  the  two  leaders  would  be 
honored  and  that  the  debate  would  not 
be  dilatory  or  drawn  out.  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  be.  We  should  be  supported 
in  our  hope  and  expectation  that  once 
this  measure  is  reported  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, we  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  In  1  or  2  days. 

So  far  as  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  proposal  is  concerned,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT]  has  indicated  that  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  do  so.  All  we  have 
In  this  body  Is  our  word,  and  It  is  either 
worth  something  or  it  is  worth  nothing. 
If  Senators  want  leaders,  they  must  have 
a  little  confidence  in  them  and  help  them 
along. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  not  suggesting 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  suggesting  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  him- 
self said  a  moment  ago.  that  there  is  not 
a  leader— majority  or  minority — or  any- 
one  else  who  can  give  his  word  about 
what  other  Senators  wiU  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  while  we  may 
have  an  agreement,  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  Senate  no  one  knows  how  long  it  will 
Uke  to  get  affirmative  acUon.  I  should 
like  to  object.  I  am  not  going  to  do  so, 
but  I  regret  that  we  are  not  going  to  dis- 
pose of  this  critical  question  while  we 
are  dealing  with  the  foreign  aid  biU.  so 
that  it  could  be  disposed  of  In  a  reason- 
able time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton], but  strangely  enough,  I  still  have 
faith  in  the  membership  of  this  body,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  can  be  disap- 
pointed, and  I  have  been  disappointed, 
but  I  expect  the  membership,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  to  uphold 
our  hands  when  the  time  comes,  regard- 
less of  how  they  may  feel  personally. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  share  the  faith  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  If  any- 
thing could  restore  my  faith  in  expedi- 
tious work  by  the  Senate.  It  Is  the  fact 
that  we  hare  accomplished  so  much  In 
such  a  short  time  this  session. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  w«U 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  whether 
the  disUnguished  leader  can  tell  us 
whether  this  program  has  been  coordi- 
nated In  any  way  with  the  House*' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
if  the  bill  comes  back  and  is  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  then  sent  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  sat  on  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  session,  we  would  get  nowhere 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  been  discussed  with  the 
House.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  House.  This  Is  looked 
upon  purely  as  a  Senate  responsibility. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  other  Senators 
wUl  support  the  statement  I  have  Just 
made.  What  the  House  does  is  its  own 
business.  What  we  do  in  this  insUnce 
is  ours.  That  was  made  very  plain  In 
the  meeting  this  morning. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Because  of  my  attend- 
ance in  committee  I  have  not  heard  all 
that  has  transpired  in  the  Chamber,  but 
Senate  aids  have  briefed  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  was  one  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  to  whom  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was  put  I 
gave  my  reaction  and  approval  of  the  sale 
of  wheat  on  the  basis  of  cash  on  the 
barrelhead— gold  preferably,  no  credits, 
and  no  soft  currency. 

Now  that  the  possibility  of  a  much 
wider  trade  has  come  Into  question.  I 
wish  to  reexamine  the  whole  question 
before  reaching  a  decision.  I  beUeve 
that  the  wise  course  to  foUow  Is  com- 
mittee hearings  and  consideration. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  upon  reaching  this 
agreement,  to  which  I  subscribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANsriELD]  ?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  this  agreement.  I  am  willing  to  offer 
some  unanimous-consent  requests  which 
Will  clear  the  decks  so  that  we  may 
proceed. 

First  of  all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered on  my  amendment  and  on  the 
modifying  amendment  may  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  the  two  amend- 
ments, because  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
covering  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  now  has  that 
right.    It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSPIELO.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  a  bUl  has  been  Introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  By  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, It  will  be  reported  no  later  than  a 
week  from  Monday,  November  25.  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  pledge  of  the  leaders.  It 
wlU  be  brought  up  for  consideration  that 
day.  or  the  next  day. 

Again,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
debate  will  be  assiduous  and  energeUc 
but  not  dilatory  or  delaying 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  to  the  general  understanding 
so  that  aU  Senators  may  know,  that  the 
directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
have  agreed  not  to  extend  any  further 
credits  to  Communist  countries  until  the 
Senate  has  expressed  Its  voice  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  since  I  gather  that  his  re- 
marks, directed  to  the  majority  leader 
had  some  indirect  reference  to  my  com- 
ments last  evening,  i  was  looking 
through  the  Conorkssional  Ricord  it 
was   a   rather    tense    moment    on    the 

r,?®^r;!^°*'  °'  ^^  ^"^  ^  fatl«ue.    I  saw 
the  following:  ^^ 

I  shall  not  let  tHe  Senate,  If  1  can  help  It, 
vote  on  the  Usue  Immediately,  because  It 
aeema  to  me  that  iX  we  needed  time  to  dla- 
cu«8  some  minor  amendments  to  the  aid  blU 
we  need  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the  pres- 
ent situation. 
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Earlier,  I  said 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  Senators  who 
are  members  oX  the  Committee  on  BanklnK 
and  Currency,  which  committee  has  Juris- 
dlcUon  over  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  are  wUllng  to  have  major^l- 
Icy  quesuons  decided  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate  at  10  minutes  after  10  pjn  .  after  3% 
weeks  of  exhausting  debate,  discussion,  and 
tlme-conaumlng  activities  In   this   body. 

I  give  my  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  there  is  no  IntenUon  on 
my  part  to^do  anything  but  make  a  con- 
strucUve^ontrlbutlon  to  the  debate  and 
with  no  "delays. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  If  only  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  would  foUow  the  example  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota— this  year 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senate  knows 
and  we  know— with  a  sense  of  affection— 
that  the  "immediates"  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  are  sometimes  longer 
and  sometimes  shorter 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  reserve 
the  degree  of  flexibility  along  the  lines 
tne  minority  leader  has  suggested 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  "^  wic 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
knows  I  hold  him  In  the  very  highest 
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esteem,  that  I  did  not  menUon  his  name 
I  was  not  Impugning  his  motives.  I  was 
not  crIUclzing  him;  I  merely  used  that 
as  an  example.  I  said  if  one  Senator 
felt  so  strongly  on  this  question  that  he 
would  talk  at  length.  If  that  was  true  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  last  night 
It  may  be  true  of  several  Senators  on 
November  25. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  understood 
the  Senator's  remarks.  I  wanted  the 
Record  clear  that  I  felt  last  evening  that 
we  were  proceeding  too  rapidly  on  a 
vital  quesUon.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
resoluUon  of  this  vital  matter.  As  I  felt 
last  night.  I  feel  even  the  text  of  the 
resolution  goes  far  beyond  what  is  wise 
PoUcy.  I  shaU  await  the  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  I 
hope  the  report  wIU  be  negaUve.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  as  I  expected  to  vote  last 
evening. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  a  quesUon.  The  under- 
standing is  clear  as  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  its  recess,  so  to  speak  as 
to  any  commitments  relating  to  trans- 
acUons  that  require  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees  for  the  future.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  It  holds  until 
such  time  as  the  Senate  may  conclude  Its 
action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  matter  how  the 
Senate  may  conclude  Its  action.    Is  that 

correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  It  Is  not 
retroactive. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  amendment  Is  not 
retroactive.  Congress  cannot  pass  retro- 
active legislation. 

To  make  It  perfectly  clear,  so  that 
there  wlU  be  no  quesUon.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  ah^ady  underwritten 
credits  to  Hungary  for  $4.5  million  un- 
der terms  of  that  sale.  Neither  my 
amendment  nor  the  genUemen's  agree- 
ment we  have  entered  Into  can  move 
backward.    I  have  no  such  IntenUon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  business  trans- 
actions are  entered  Into  which  do  not 
require  guarantees  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  are  privately  financed,  or  are 
made  with  a  private  bank,  the  under- 
standing we  have  does  not  prevail? 

Mr  iVfUNDT.  The  understanding 
would  not  affect  the  sale  of  the  grain  as 
we  anUcIpated  Itr-that  is,  sale  of  the 
grain  for  gold  or  cash.  My  amendment 
covers  only  the  impUcaUons  covered  by 
my  amendment,  and  those  only 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Or  where  a  pri- 
vate bank  with  Government  help  takes 
on  the  guarantee  responsibility 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct,  but  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  Johnson  Act  would 
preclude  the  right  of  such  private  banks 
to  extend  credit  to  a  Communist  coun- 
try In  default. 

Mr  Hmc>HREY.  I  know  of  no  such 
sltuaUon,  but  I  thought  we  should  un- 
derstand that. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YouKo]. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  this 
morning,  so  I  wonder  If  this  matter  In- 
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yolves  credit  for  any  oUicr  export  sales 
than  grain.  Has  the  Export-Import 
Bank  been  extending  credit  for  oSer 
sales? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU  Has  the 
bank  been  extending  Uiis  kind  of  insur- 
ance to  them?  -««i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  to  Yugo- 
slavia. ^ 

J/^^1U23®  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  conditions  that  are 
appUcable  will,  according  to  the  under- 
standing, be  applicable  to  all  exports 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Export-" 
Import  Bank  will  make  loans  The 
Export-Import  Bank  insures  loans  made 
by  the  commercial  banks  to  provide  ex- 
porters loans  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing exports  to  foreign  countries  It  is 
an  insurance  business,  and  not  a  loan 
busmess.  and  the  two  transactions  that 
have  taken  place  have  been  Insurance 
issued  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
banks  that  have  financed  Carglll  and  one 
other  company. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    It   Is   a   money- 
making  proposiUon. 
Mr    AIKEN.    That   Is   correct.    The 

^f^^'^^"^?^^'  ^^"^  *^  inception 
in  1925.  has  made  profits  In  the  nelghbor- 

^  °{  $2  bUlion.  Losses  have  been 
minimal.  There  were  some  losses  when 
Castro  confiscated  powerllnes  and  a  tele- 
phone company  in  Cuba,  but  Uie  losses 
have  been  negligible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  JAVTTS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  IMr.  Young]  sought  rec- 
ognition. I  would  not  want  to  preempt 
his  right  to  the  floor.  I  have  a  quesUon 
which  may  result  In  an  amendment 
Has  the  Senator  from  Ohio  an  amend- 
ment? -*««xu 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  wish  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  an  amendment  on  which 
I  have  already  sp(*en, 

fromV^o"^^-    ^  y^^^  ^  the  Senator 

8eSLf^r^^^°     °™^    ^ 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 

I  offer  my  amendment  No.  2»3  and  ask 

for  its  Immediate  consideraUon. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

Ohio  to  the  committee  amendment  In 

Su  ™^U' """""""•■"  "°«"'«'- 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  pa«e  41,  between  lines  8  and  » 
to  insert  the  following  : 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  section: 
"Skc.  612.  PMBiBJTioir  Aoaorer  MXutabt 
AssisTAiro  TO  Sraiir.— No  mmtarr  mmlmt 
anoe  ahaU  be  furnlahwl  under  thu  HTL 
the  Oovernment  of  Spain.  No  other  pro- 
Tf  °'  "^Act  shaU  be  construed  to  ^S- 
STh^  the  President  to  waive  the  prorlloS. 
Jf«^  r'***"'-  '^*  provisions  of  this  wc- 
to  ?ht^S,°*^  **  construed  to  prohibit  sTS 
to  the  Oovernment  of  Spain  of  defense  artl- 
wes  or  services  under  sectlocx  607." 


h»^^-  ^?^P  °^  °^°-    Mr.  President, 
having  already  spoken  out  regarding  thii 
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amendment.  I  shall  take  less  than  1  min- 
ute. It  may  be  that  the  dlstlngiiished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [B£r.  PuLBRiGHT]  will  not  object 
to  the  insertion  of  this  amendment  in 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand.  It  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  the  pending  bUl 
does  not  provide  military  assistance  for 
Generalissimo  Franco's  Spain.  This 
amendment  pins  that  prohibition  down 

definitely  and  simply  provides  that 

No  military  aaslstance  shaU  be  furnlBlied 
xinder  thla  Act  to  the  Oovernment  of  Spain. 
No  other  provlalon  or  thla  Act  shall  be  con- 
■trued  to  authorize  the  Preeldent  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  secUon  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  sales  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
of  defense  articles  or  services  xmder  section 
607. 
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I  hope  the  chairman  will  a^ree  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Everyone  knows  that  we  have 
had  an  agreement  with  Spain  regarding 
very  important  base  arrangements.  Mil- 
itary assisUnce  has  been  given  to  Spain 
primarily  for  that  purpose  in  recent 
years.  That  was  the  only  reason  why 
we  concluded  an  agreement  dealing  with 
the  bases. 

I  could  not  possibly  accept  the  amend- 
ment, much  to  my  regret.  I  wish  I  could 
accept  it.  but  I  oppose  the  amendment 
If  we  singled  out  Spain  for  this  kind  of 
treatment,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act.  direcUy  contrary  to  the 
reason  for  the  action  of  our  Government 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  would  Uke  to 
also  single  out  Duvaller's  Haiti.  I  would 
like  to  include  it  in  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  on  page 
41,  between  lines  8  and  9.  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  commitee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  subsUtute.  as  amend- 
ed, will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clehk.    It  Is  proposed 
on  i»ge  54.  after  line  4,  to  Insert  the 
following  : 

(c)  Redesignate  present  section  109  to  be 
110  and  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  section  109: 

"8»c.  109.  The  President  may,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  oonUlned  In  this  Act  carry 
out  transactions  authorized  by  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act  whenever  he  determines  that  such  trans- 
actions are  Important  to  (1)  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  (2)  the 
abUlty  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  ef- 
fectively the  pohcles  and  purposes  of  section 
a  of  this  Act  or  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  common  defense. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  heard  the  phrase 
"that  the  President  would  be  empowered 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  act."  That  Is  pretty  broad  lan- 
guage. Unless  it  is  explained  by  some 
legislative  history,  I  shaU  be  constrained 
to  object  to  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  about  to  ex- 
plain It. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  the  section  of  Public  Law  480  deal- 
ing with  the  trade  expansion  features  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  food, 
as  necessary,  for  the  common  defense.  Is 
not  restricted.  The  amendment  contains 
language  that  will  make  crystal  clear  that 
the  restrictions  that  we  have  written  into 
it  with  respect  to  Public  Law  480,  secUon 
2,  referring  to  general  policy  dealing  with 
trade  expansion,  for  example,  and  to  al- 
leviate famine  in  the  world,  are  not  to  be 
excluded;  secondly,  that  in  the  common 
defense,  when  food  is  needed  for  na- 
tional Interests,  it  Is  not  to  be  excluded 
Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  restrictions 
already  in  existence  pertaining  to  ship- 
ments of  goods  and  materials  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  relates  only 
to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  I  may 
complete  my  sentence,  at  least,  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  making  a  complete  sen- 
tence of  what  I  was  about  to  say.  There 
are  other  restrictions  already  in  existence 
pertaining  to  shipments  of  goods  and 
materials,  that  is.  limitations  on  ship- 
ments and  other  dealings,  with  Commu- 
nist and  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. I  understand  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  that  the  proposed  restriction 
is  limited  to  Public  Law  480 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore  there  is  no  in- 
tention that  the  executive  department 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  any  other  situation 
whatever. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct;  so  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  at  all  as  to  what  that  section  in 
Public  Law  480  means. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  my- 
self, which  was  expressly  designed  to 
deal  with  Public  Law  480.  because  It  Is 
under  PubUc  Law  480  that  Nasser  is 
getting  anything  preponderantly.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  this  proposal  would  can- 
cel out  the  very  purpose  of  that  amend- 
ment, because  it  leaves  the  discretion  to 
the  President? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  He  can  suspend  It  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so  In  the  national  Interest 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  It  la  In  the  na- 
tional interest  or  in  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  what  we  argued 
against.  Nearly  everything  Nasser  Is 
getting  he  is  getting  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  does  not  re- 
late alone  to  Nasser.  It  makes  sure 
that  if  food  supplies  are  needed  in  the 
southern  command  of  NATO,  or  food 
supplies  are  needed  anywhere  else  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  480  will  be  ap- 
plicable, and  not  limited  by  anything 
we  have  done  in  this  act  or  any  other 
act. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  By  legislating  with  a 
broadsword  we  take  In  everything.  It 
wUl  Uke  In  Mr.  Nasser,  as  well  as  the 
southern  defense  command  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  oppose  the  amendment.  It  will 
vitiate  what  the  Senate  did  in  the  Gruen- 
ing-javits  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber rather  late.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  explain  the  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ment. Prom  what  I  have  heard.  I  am 
sure  it  calls  for  a  major  debate  in  the 
Senate.  If  what  I  have  heard  is  true  I 
completely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  it  seeks  to  vitiate  much 
of  what  we  have  done  during  the  course 
of  the  debate.  I  do  not  propose  to  have 
that  done. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  explain  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  have  explained  it 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  do  two  things;  first,  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  reservations  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  bUl.  namely,  the 
pending  foreign  aid  bill,  insofar  as  those 
reservations  are  concerned  with  respect 
to  Public  Law  480,  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  what  we  call  the  common  defense  or 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  Nation 
when  the  President  in  his  judgment  de- 
termines that  the  national  Interest  Is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  speak  in  my  own 
right  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
the  amendment.  I  wish  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  withdraws  his  amendment 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  he  did  what  he  did.    It  would  have 
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caused  unquestioned  confusion  In  respect 
to  the  pending  bill  if  his  amendment  had 
been  adopted.  It  would  ride  across 
everything  we  have  fought  and  bled  for, 
and  some  of  \is  almost  died  for.  on  the 
floor. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  in 
order  to  see  if  we  can  do  something  to 
help  with  a  very  trying  section  of  the 
bin.  and  perhaps  avoid  the  need  for 
amending  it. 

I  call  attention  to  page  34.  lines  16  to 
18,  which  read: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  strike  out  "fraud  or 
misconduct"  In  the  second  proviso  and  sub- 
stitute "fraud,  misconduct,  or  negligence". 

It  Will  be  noted  that  it  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  to  establish  additional  bases  for 
enabling  the  United  States  to  defend 
against  claims  under  tlie  all-risk  guar- 
antees which  are  provided  for  by  the 
act.  The  all -risk  guarantees  could  now 
be  vitiated  if  the  person  having  the  ben- 
efit of  the  guarantee  were  guilty  of  fraud 
or  misconduct  for  which  that  person  or 
corporation  was  reqx>nsible. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are  clear. 
They  state: 

Provided,  further— 

This  Is  section  221(b)(2)  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act — 

Provided,  further.  That  no  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  paragraph  3  for  any  loas 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  investor  Is  recponalble. 

The  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I  refer 
proposes  to  include  negligence,  so  that 
the  new  bases  of  defense  would  be  fraud, 
misconduct,  or  negligence. 

I  am  advised — and  this  Is  borne  out 
by  communications  to  the  committee 
and  to  me — that  the  purpose  of  the  all- 
risk  guarantee  is  likely  to  be  vitiated, 
because  the  Investors  who  have  been  In- 
vesting will  not  invest  if  negligence  be- 
comes a  defense.  I  will  give  the  reasons 
for  that  The  all-risk  guarantee  which 
is  covered  by  the  law  provides  for  $180 
million  In  guarantees,  with  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  individual. 

The  all-risk  guarantee  has  mainly 
been  used  for  housing  projects  In  Latin 
America,  certainly  a  most  Important  and 
constructive  aspect  of  the  act. 

A  good  deal  of  this  Investment  has 
been  In  housing  projects  in  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  our 
housing  agencies  or  housing  authorities. 

The  underwriters  of  these  security  is- 
sues, the  makers  of  these  investments, 
are  mainly  banking  firms  in  this  coun- 
try, which  have  communicated  with  me 
as  well  as  the  committee.  I  will  tell 
the  whole  story  to  the  Senate.  If  these 
downtown  Wall  Street  bankhig  firms  do 
not  Invest,  that  business  will  not  be  done 
unless  the  United  States  puts  up  its  own 
money. 

We  must  understand  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  business  equation,  with 
businessmen  who  can  Invest  or  not  in- 
vest, as  they  choose,  and  there  Is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  compel  them.   That  Is  why 
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I  lay  the  question  directly  before  the 
Senate.  They  say  that  if  we  add  the  de- 
fense of  negligence,  they  are  concerned 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  be  recq^on- 
sible  for  such  loose  standards  as  to  third 
parties;  namely,  the  housing  authorities 
or  building  and  loan  and  other  orga- 
nizations with  which  they  might  be  deal- 
ing In  Latin  America. 

As  everyone  knows,  negligence  relates 
to  the  standard  of  care  of  a  reasonable 
man.  Numerous  juries  are  required  to 
determine  that  question  in  the  United 
States.  Hence,  the  feeling  Is  that  if  we 
add  to  the  other  definitions;  namely, 
fraud  or  misconduct,  where  there  has 
been  something  willful,  something  overt, 
the  standard  of  negligence,  we  will  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  terms  will  be- 
come so  ambiguous  that  businessmen  will 
neither  invest  nor  underwrite.  Also, 
there  is  grave  doubt  that  the  pc^ier  which 
they  hold  as  notes  or  mortgages  will  be 
negotiable  on  the  same  ground  as  to 
be  a  defense  against  the  holder. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
drafter  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche}.  I  gather  that 
he  Is  willing  to  make  certain  definitions 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  I  shall  ask 
him  two  questions  which  we  have  agreed 
upon,  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  fully 
advised.  Naturally.  I  am  interested  in 
saving  the  amendment  of  any  of  our 
colleagues  who  feel  in  deep  good  faith 
that  what  they  propose  is  desirable.  If 
the  committee  has  adopted  the  amend- 
ment, and  If  it  is  possible  to  save  it,  I 
am  happy  to  try  to  do  so.  Naturally. 
It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Senate 
would  not  take  a  different  position  upon 
argument,  debate,  and  amendment 
The  questions  which  I  shall  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  answer  will  be 
helpful,  I  feel,  but  I  cannot  assume  that 
they  will  be  conclusive  either  upon  me 
or  upon  the  underwriters.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  will  then  have  to  decide 
as  a  practical  question  what  it  wants  to 
do. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  willing  to 
answer  the  questions.  I  thinif  his  re- 
sponses will  be  helpful  and  may  prove  to 
dispel  the  difficulties.  I  think  It  Is 
worth  trying.  I  do  not  wish  to  question 
the  Senator  under  false  pretences. 

The  first  question  is:  Is  it  a  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history,  that  the 
fraud,  misconduct,  and  negligence  which 
are  here  referred  to.  in  order  to  be  a 
defense  to  an  all-risk  guarantee  must  be 
fraud,  misconduct,  or  negligence  of  the 
employees,  ofllcers,  or  duly  constituted 
agents  of  the  investor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing I  had  in  submitting  the  amend- 
ment. Tliat  Is  my  conviction,  and  that 
is  the  understanding  under  which  the 
amendment  was  approved  In  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Second,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section — and  we  would 
hope  that  the  courts,  too,  would  be 
guided  by  this  standard— Is  It  the  legis- 
lative Intent  of  the  amendment  that  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assert  Its  defense  against  an 
all-risk  guarantee? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  general  law.  stated  many 
times  In  the  jurl;q>rudence  of  evidence, 
that  the  burden  of  establishing  negli- 
gence, fraud,  or  misconduct  would  be 
upon  the  guarantor— the  VS.  Govern- 
ment That  is  the  understanding  and 
intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
That  is  the  important  point  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator— and  I  shall  ask  Mm  no 
further  questions— that  what  he  has  last 
said  is  so  important,  because  most  of 
those  things  we  would  hope  that,  like  a 
good  insurer,  the  Government  would  pay 
honorable  and  legitimate  claims. 
Therefore,  what  the  Senator  has  said  Is. 
in  my  view,  far  more  Important  to  gov- 
ernment administration  than  to  the 
courts.  We  cannot  control  the  courts, 
but  we  certainly  can  have  rulings  on  the 
way  in  which  a  provision  like  this  shall 
be  administered.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  saying  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  some  confir- 
mation of  the  statements  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  also  my 
imderstandlng.  The  negligence  referred 
to  is  negligence  of  some  person  who  is 
In  no  way  under  the  control  of  the  bor- 
rower, as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  is  not  an  employee  or 
agent  or  third  person,  over  whom  the 
borrower  would  not  exercise  control,  or 
for  whom  he  Is  not  responsible.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  would  be  unfair  and.  In 
my  opinion,  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  As  to  the  latter  ques- 
tion, does  the  chairman  agree  as  to  the 
question  of  burden  of  proof  throughout, 
as  to  the  sulminlstration  of  this  question 
and  its  effect  on  the  question  of  judicial 
interpretation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my 
(pinion. 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
as  the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  or 
of  the  committee,  to  require  the  ag- 
grieved party  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  fraud,  not  guilty  of  misconduct, 
and  not  guilty  of  negligence,  "nie  ag- 
grieved party  would  have  made  his  case 
by  showing  loss,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
would  then  fall  upon  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  show  that  the  loss  occurred 
through  the  misconduct,  fraud,  or  negli- 
gence of  the  agent,  official,  or  servant  of 
the  aggrieved  person. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  one  further  question, 
which  he  may  or  may  not  answer,  as 
he  chooses.  May  we  have  some  idea  as 
to  why  the  Senator  felt  that  the  amend- 
ment as  to  negligence  was  important? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  UJ3.  Government,  In  guarantee- 
ing the  loss  incurred  In  a  housing  project 
or  a  business,  was  relieved  of  respon- 
sibility if  and  when  it  was  able  to  show 
that  the  loss  resulted  from  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct OB  the  part  ol  the  agents,  offi- 
cials, or  servants  of  the  borrowing 
company. 
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I  added  the  word  "negligence"  because 
I  did  not  believe  that  the  Oovemment 
should  be  responsible,  when  It  could 
prove  that  the  loss  resulted  from  the 
negligence  of  the  borrower.  Unless  we 
include  the  word  "negligence."  there  Is 
practically  ironclad  responsibility  de- 
volving upon  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  I 
did  not  think  that  should  be. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  One  other  question,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  bear  with 
me.  because  It  should  prove  to  be  helpful. 
What  the  underwriters  and  Investors  are 
deeply  concerned  about  is.  Where  is  the 
line  drawn  between  negligence  and  bad 
Judgment  In  a  partlcxilar  matter?  Per- 
haps A  might  claim  Inadequate  admin- 
istration of  a  particular  department,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  particular  people 
who  are  put  on  the  job  were  not  so  bright 
as  they  should  be.  although  they  acted 
In  complete  good  faith  and  were  per- 
fectly legitimate  employees  of  substance 
and  capacity.  In  other  words,  who  Is  to 
determine  the  line  between  negligence 
and  bad  business  judgment  or  bad  dis- 
cretion, used  in  making  a  certain  deci- 
sion? That.  I  think,  is  what  is  worrying 
those  people.  If  we  could  spell  out  some 
standard,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  word  "miscon- 
duct" is  a  word  of  art.  "Fraud"  has  a 
distinct  definition.  The  definition  of 
"negligence"  is  known  by  every  lawyer. 
If  we  can  logically  and  understandably 
Include  the  words  "fraud"  and  "miscon- 
duct," it  follows  as  a  matter  of  logic  that 
no  impediment  arises  when  we  include 
the  word  "negligence."  If  a  trial  were 
to  be  had,  the  court  would  define  what 
"fraud"  meant:  what  "misconduct" 
meant;  and  what  "negligence"  means. 

My  understanding  is  that  "negligence" 
means  that  a  person  has  failed  to  do 
what  a  reasonably  prudent  person  would 
have  done,  or  has  done  what  a  reasonably 
prudent  person  would  not  have  done  un- 
der the  circiunstances.  That  is  my 
imderstanding  of  the  definition  of 
"negligence." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  an  underwriter  would  dare  to 
underwrite  or  would  dare  to  make  a  loan 
with  that  as  the  standard  in  the  law,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  that  is  a  defense 
which  could  be  invoked  by  the  United 
States  against  anybody?  It  takes  a  trial 
and  a  jury  decision  In  order  to  prove  It; 
and  the  jury  decision  could  go  either 
way. 

May  I  give  the  Senator  an  example? 
Suppose  I  wish  to  invest  In  a  housing 
loan.  Suppose  I  send  some  operatives  to 
investigate,  and  they  fail  to  look  at  some 
bookkeeping  analysis  or  some  particular 
title  analysis,  and  I  say.  "That  is  not 
negligence.  My  people  looked  at  some 
other  piece  of  paper,  that  told  them  the 
same  thing,  or  they  took  the  word  of  a 
person  operating  a  particular  savings 
and  loan  association." 

But  the  U.S.  Oovemment  replies,  "We 
are  sorry,  sir,  but  we  do  not  pay.  That 
is  negligence.  It  has  to  go  to  trial,  and 
the  jury  may  decide  'Yes'  or  'No'." 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  an  underwriter 
who  follows  the  established  standard  or 


rule  in  regard  to  negligence  In  connec- 
tion with  torts  will  not  be  Inhibited  at  all 
from  going  into  these  risk  guarantees? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  term  'negligence" 
is  applicable  to  business  operations  just 
as  it  is  to  tort  actions.  The  director  of 
a  corporation  can  become  liable  on  two 
bases:  one,  because  of  violation  of  a 
trust  obligation;  the  other,  because  of 
the  perpetration  of  negligence. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  He  can  because  of  gross 
negligence.  A  corporate  officer  or  direc- 
tor cannot  be  held  for  other  than  gross 
negligence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  may  be  the  law 
of  New  York,  but  It  is  not  the  law  of 
Ohio.  There  is  a  Federal  law  on  the 
subject. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  trials 
or  practicality,  what  difference  is  there 
between  proving  fraud  or  misconduct  or 
negligence?  In  any  case  It  becomes  an 
issue,  and  must  be  proved. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think  fraud  is  dis- 
honesty. Misconduct  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  some  ethical  or 
legal  obligation.  The  word  "misconduct" 
is  rather  loosely  construed,  but  appar- 
ently the  underwriting  community  has 
accepted  this  definition.  But  negli- 
gence— as  we  learn  from  the  decisions  of 
juries  every  day— <:an  be  interpreted  in 
one  way  or  the  other;  and  after  the  jury 
has  decided,  no  one  can  argue  about  it. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio:  Should  it  develop,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  the  concept  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  of  the  law  on  this 
question  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
legal  situation,  would  he  then  give  con- 
sideration to  adding  the  words  "gross 
negligence""  or  some  other  phrase  or 
clause  which  woiUd  help — although  It 
would  not  necessarily  be  considered  here, 
because  we  cannot  do  research  work  on 
it  here?  I  am  referring  only  to  the  sit- 
uation based  upon  checking  back  on  the 
Senator's  views  as  to  the  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  to  say  this; 
but  if  we  allow  the  bankers  to  determine 
what  will  be  included  in  the  bill,  nothing 
will  be  in  it,  for  they  want  to  receive 
the  interest,  and  they  want  the  Oovern- 
ment to  assume  the  obligation.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Oovernment  should  assume 
the  obligation  in  cases  in  which  the  loss 
resulted  from  fraud,  misconduct,  or 
negligence. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes;  but  we  want  the 

bankers  to  invest 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  are  saying, 
"We  will  not  Invest  unless  you  do  as  we 
say."  But  that  does  not  mean  to  me  that 
we  are  obligated  to  follow  the  course  they 
request. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  this  matter 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  think  we  have  opened  up 
the  subject. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment,  although  I  shall  not  call 
it  up  now.    But  It  may  become  applica- 


ble the  next  time  this  subject  comes  be- 
fore us.  In  short,  many  U.S.  citizens  of 
Yugoslav  ancestry  have  claims  against 
the  Yugoslav  Oovemment.  but  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  has  disregarded  them 
or  has  paid  no  attention  to  them.  My 
amendment  contemplates  requiring  a 
showing  by  the  Yugoslav  Oovemment  in 
the  future,  if  It  wishes  to  receive  our  help, 
that  it  has  made  a  legitimate  effort  to 
settle  these  claims.  At  this  time  I  shall 
not  call  up  my  amendment;  but  I  shall 
call  it  up  next  year  or  the  following  year, 
if  some  favorable  action  is  not  taken  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government  on  these 
claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conunittee  amendment,  as  amended, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  foreign  aid  biU.  I  believe 
it  is  a  much  sounder  bill  now  than  it 
was  as  it  came  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  glad  that  the  bill 
was  not  referred  back  to  the  commit- 
tee for  further  revision.  Instead,  the 
Senate  has  been  operating  as  a  de  facto 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  past  3 
weeks.  This  has  enabled  each  of  us  to 
become  much  better  informed  about  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  also 
about  the  entire  foreign  aid  program. 
And  this  is  a  very  good  thing.  One  of 
the  unfortimate  dispositions  into  which 
the  Senate  has  fallen  is  the  tendency 
to  take  too  much  for  granted  the  judg- 
ment of  Its  committees.  I  believe  that 
great  weight  should  be  given  to  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
committees,  because  by  and  large  the 
staffs  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tees have  devoted  considerably  more 
time  to  the  legislation  before  them  than 
have  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  But 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
not  members  of  a  committee  whose  back- 
ground and  expertise  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  problems  considered  by  a 
committee  are  superior  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee;  and  these  Members 
should  be  given  greater  consideration 
when  they  speak  out  on  these  problems 
and.  particularly,  when  they  offer 
amendments  to  the  bills  which  have  been 
processed  by  the  committees. 

For  too  long  now  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  been  operating  in  a 
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world  of  its  own.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
criticism  of  the  committee.  I  say  it  in 
criticism  of  the  Senate  Itself.  Too  many 
Members  have  been  disposed  to  regard 
matters  of  foreign  relations  and  foreign 
trade  as  matters  beyond  the  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  average 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  This  disposition 
has,  I  fear,  lulled  us  into  a  false  sense 
of  well-being  over  legislation  affecting 
our  foreign  affairs,  and  particularly  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bills  into  which 
policy  changes,  entirely  within  the  prop- 
er purview  of  the  Congress,  might  here- 
tofore have  wisely  been  written. 

The  result  has  been  an  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  paying  the  bill,  that  Congress 
has  not  been  doing  as  good  a  job  as  it 
should.  Thanks  to  the  free  press  and  the 
alertness  of  some  of  our  Members,  the 
abuses,  waste,  and  unsound  practices 
which  have  inexcusably  occurred  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  have 
been  brought  home  to  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  to  represent  them.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  pressure  had  to  build  up  to 
a  breaking  point,  and  the  breaking  point 
has  occurred  this  year  over  this  bill. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  now  have  a  per- 
fect bill.  But  I  do  say  that  we  have  a 
much  better  bill  than  we  had  3  weeks 
ago.  And  I  trust  that  when  it  is  taken 
to  conference,  the  Senate  conferees  will 
stand  very  firm  on  the  amendments 
which  have  been  made.  Actually,  my 
estimate  is  that  the  House  conferees  will 
be  most  happy  to  accept  most  of  the 
amendments.  And  I  wish  to  sound  a 
warning  that  the  conferees  had  better 
bring  back  a  conference  report  which 
contains  most  of  these  hard-considered 
amendments  if  it  wishes  to  have  the  con- 
ference report  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
The  people  we  represent  recognize  that 
we  have  been  giving  voice  to  their  con- 
cerns and  their  desires  through  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  be  satisfied  at 
all  if  the  opposition  to  them  by  non- 
elected  officials  of  the  State  Department 
prevails.  It  is  these  officials  who  are 
working  for  the  taxpayers— not  vice 
versa. 

The  authorization  limit  has  been  re- 
duced to  some  $3.8  billion — a  substantial 
reduction  from  the  $4-2  billion  brought 
out  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  a  very  substantial  reduction  over  the 
$4.9  billion  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  so-called  "frugal  budget"  presented 
early  this  year  in  the  amount  of  $98.8 
billion.  It  is  stm  some  $300  million  over 
the  House  bill,  but  tonly  $100  million  un- 
der the  amount  appropriated  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  I  see  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  be  concerned  over  the  reduction 
made  by  the  Senate.  In  fact,  even  with 
this  figure  I  must  say  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied,  because  I  am  greatly  concerned 
over  the  committed  and  imexpended 
funds  currently  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram pipeline.  Many  taxpayers  do  not 
know  about  this,  and  I  believe  they  should 
be  made  fully  aware  of  it. 

According  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional r>evelopment,  as  of  June  30,  1963, 


the  total  unliquidated  commitments 
amounted  to  more  than  $6.3  billion,  in- 
cluding nearly  $4  billion  earmarked  for 
economic  assistance  programs.  $2.3  bil- 
lion for  military  assistance,  and  some 
$153  million  in  the  special  reserve  and 
revolving  funds— table  A.  It  should  be 
noted  that  of  the  $4  billion  for  economic 
assistance,  there  is  the  sum  of  $358  mil- 
lion for  supporting  assistance.  Ninety- 
four  countries  are  listed  in  this  com- 
mitted but  imexpended  fund  pipeline — 
table  B. 

I  can  readily  see  why  there  must  be 
some  funds  in  that  pipeline:  We  should 
and  must  take  care  of  our  obligations. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the  agreed 
provisions  under  which  an  activity  is  un- 
dertaken are  not  met,  if  the  conditions 
which  generated  U.S.  imdertaking  of  an 
activity  change  materially,  or  if  the  final 
cost  of  a  project  Is  less  than  originally 
provided  for.  funds  may  be  deobllgated 
and  used  for  some  other  purpose.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  fiscal  year  1963,  about 
$30  million  in  economic  assistance  funds 
were  deobligated  and  used  in  the  pro- 
gram; this  Is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  economic  assistance 
pipeline.  I  have  been  told  that  about  $50 
million  additional  funds  were  also  de- 
obligated,  but  not  used,  and  as  a  result, 
will  either  revert  to  the  Treasury  or  be 
reappropriated  by  the  Congress  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  pro- 
gram. 

AID  says  that  It  does  not  believe  that 
a  substantial  amoimt  of  fiscal  year  1964 
funds  will  remain  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964 — and  If  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  cut  the  foreign  aid 
program,  this  could  be  true.  But  out- 
side of  that,  AID  has  cited  three  central 
reasons  why  there  might  be  some  fimds 
left  unobligated  and  I  believe  these 
reasons  are  pertinent  to  the  discussions 
going  on  now  on  the  Senate  floor: 

1.  We  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  use  all  of  the  contingency  funds.  We  will 
be  able  to  return  $117  milUon  of  the  $260 
million  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
contingency  fund. 

If  this  much  is  to  be  returned  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  then  the  $175  million  we 
have  authorized  by  amendment  for  this 
fund  would  still  be  excessive. 

2.  The  foreign  aid  program  utUlzes  many 
hundreds  of  accounts.  By  law.  none  of  these 
accounts  may  be  overdrawn.  Prudent  man- 
agement requires  that  we  plan  to  leave  smaU 
balances  In  each  of  these  acco\ints.  The  sum 
of  these  small  balances  Is  a  significant 
amount. 

3.  We  will  not  obligate  funds  imless  re- 
cipient countries  undertake  self-help  and 
reform  measures,  and  successfully  meet  the 
conditions  of  other  criteria  upon  which  pro- 
vision of  U.S.  assistance  Is  based.  We  may 
earmark  funds  for  use  In  a  certain  activity, 
contingent  on  whether  the  recipient  effec- 
tively takes  agreed  upon  steps.  If  some 
progress  Is  made,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  recipient  Is  not  able  to  suocessfuUy 
complete  the  necessary  steps,  we  will  not 
obligate  the  funds  for  that  activity,  and  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  time  to  prudently  under- 
take another  activity.  Thus  these  funds  will 
not  be  obligated. 


That  last  reason  brings  us  to  the  meat 
of  the  problem :  How  long  are  we  to  leave 
these  funds  in  the  pipeline? 

In  examining  the  AID'S  country-by- 
country  report  on  the  "status  of  loan 
agreements,""  as  of  June  30.  1963.  I  find 
that  there  were  a  total  of  127  loan  agree- 
ments into  which  we  had  entered  into 
during  or  before  1960  and  of  which  there 
still  remained  unliquidated  balances.  It 
seems  that  those  funds  should  be  moving, 
especially  when  some  go  back  as  far  as 
1953.  On  February  6,  1953,  we  entered 
into  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Instituto 
De  Acueductos  y  Alcantarillados  Nacio- 
nales  of  Panama  for  financing  a  water 
supply  and  sewerage  system.  The 
amount  of  loan  agreement  was  $6  million. 
To  date,  not  one  cent  of  that  loan  has 
been  made  to  that  Panama  institution. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  and  for  the 
others?  If  conditions  have  not  been 
met,  then  those  funds  should  be  released 
for  other  activities.  Or  are  these  so- 
called  "small"  loans  to  be  piled  up  in- 
definitely? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  A  and  B.  and  a  table  C 
setting  forth  examples  of  old  loan  agree- 
ments and  amounts  disbursed  thereunder 
be  placed  in  the  Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  A. — Foreign  aasiatance  program  {mu- 
tual  secuHty),  preliminary  June  30,  1963, 
unliquidated  commitments 

( In  thousands  of  dollars  ] 

KCONOlfIC    ASSISTANCK 

Budgeted  programs:  *• 

Development    loans 2,170,047 

Development  grants: 

General    authorization 353, 987 

Special       foreign       currency 

programs. 2,780 

Surveys  of  Investment  opportu- 
nities   803 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

Loans ___  280.371 

Grants 66.192 

Inter-American     program     for 

social  progress 47.227 

Social  Progress  Trvist  Fund 336.  000 

International    organizations 133.986 

Supporting    assistance 368,  139 

Contingency   fund 219.093 

Administrative  expenses,  AID 7,786 

Administrative  expenses.  State 779 

Chilean    reconstruction 17,  766 


Total  budgeted  programs 3, 983. 404 


MIUTAXT    ASSISTAMCS^ 

Grant   aid 2.263,600 

Sales  program 69,600 


Total  mUitary    assistance.     2.  333. 100 


Grand  total  economic  and 
mmtary    assistance 6,316.604 


Special     reserve     and     revolving 
funds: 

Acqtilsltion  of  property . 

Investment    guarantees 

Total   special  reserve   and 
revolving   funds 

>  Preliminary  June  30.  1963.  data  not  avaU- 
able;  figures  shown  represent  estimates 
shown  In  budget  document. 


669 
162.231 


162,790 
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Table  B. — Foreign  aasiatance  (mutual  «e- 
evrity)  program  by  countries^  {including 
military  and  economic  aasiatance) 

■STIMATKD    UKUQXTIDATB)    BALANCES    AS    OF 

■nnfs  30.  it«s 
[  In  millions  of  dollars  ] 

Unliquidated 
balances 

M.8 

1.6 

107. 6 

53.0 

88. 1 

34. 4 

«') 

44  8 

12.8 

.8 

8.7 

1.8 

70.8 


November  15 


Developing  coxintrlc 

Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Argentina 

BoUTla 

Brasil 

Biirma 

Burvtndi 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Central    African 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile 


Republic. 


China,  Republic  of 284  6 

Colombia " 

Congo    (BrazBaylile) IIIIIIII' 

Congo   (LtopoldvUle) "' 

Costa  Rica 

Cypnw ZIII__I 

IXihomey "21 

Dominican  Republic I-II™ 

Ecuador IIIZZI 

EI  Salvador Ij"""! 

Ethiopia iriiimn 

Oabon "21. 

Ghana III..™ 

Greece 22222 

Guatemala "~ 

Guinea 2 

Haiti 22222222222 

Honduras IIIII 

Iceland l_J 

IndU "IIIIII" 

Indonesia 2222 

Iran "IIIIII" 

Iraq Illim" 

Israel """I! 

Ivory   Coast IIIII 

Jamaica rrmri! 

Jordan I"  II 

Korea ^IIIIIIII" 

Laos illlllll" 

Lebanon 

Uberia _  V 

Libya _ 222222222'. 

Malagasy  Republic IIIIIII! 

Bfalaya  (fiscal  year  1950) 

Mall IIII 

Mauritania 

Mexico 


Table  B.— Foreign  assistarux,  etc.— Con. 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Unliquidated 
Developing  countries — Con.  balances 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines.. 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Sudan 

Syrian  Arab  Republic. 
Tanganyika. 


81.0 
.9 
33.8 
18.9 
3.3 
1.3 
30.2 
33.1 
23.0 
32.8 
.8 
83.1 
300.0 
16.5 
15.5 
4.8 
9.3 
.1 
815.6 
60.1 
117.4 
1.3 
69.9 
3.3 
4.9 
15.9 
426.4 
34.8 
3.5 
47.5 
4.5 
.5 
4.7 
6.3 
.1 
19.3 


63.5 

6.6 

11.8 

1.8 

48.0 

— 840.  3 

30.8 

7.9 

60.3 

44.1 

3.1 

.  1 

3.8 

3.4 

12.8 

15.3 

-- 18.2 

9.4 

Thailand 131  ^ 

Togo IIIIIIIIIII 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 2.2 

Tunisia 


Tablb  B.— Foreign  assistance,  etc. — Con. 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Unliquidated 

Europe.  Japan,  and  other  developed 
countries  (all  mUltary  assist- 
ance with  th^  exception  of  $16  - 
700,000  in  Spain )  —Con. 

Spain 

United    Kingdom 222222222 


67.3 
3.5 


Total  Europe.  Japan  and  other 

developed  countries 635.  7 

Regional      and      nonreglonal — Eco- 
nomic assistance: 

Development   grants 4^1  i 

Social  progress  trust  fund. ..IIIII  836  0 

International    organizations 109.0 

Administrative  expenses — AID       ~  7  7 

Other _  —-  iJ  J 


1.4 

13. 5 

76.4 

I^^ey- - 486.  7 

5.3 

83.  1 

.  6 

6.5 

63.3 

160.6 

4.5 
-— 18.3 

11.7 


Total  regional  and  nonre- 
glonal— Economic  assist- 
"<* - 516.3 


Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay I 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 2 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Territories I 

Others — undistributed      classified 

(military) 267.5 


Regional,    nonreglonal    and   adjust- 
ments— Military  assistance: 

Regional  and  nonreglonal 

Adjustment    of    undelivered    prol 
grams' 


248.4 
-85.6 


Total  regional,  nonreglonal 
and  adjustments — Military 
asslsUnce jga  8 


Total  developing  countries...  5,001.8 


Europe,  Japan,  and  other  developed 
countries  (all  military  assist- 
ance with  the  exception  of  $16.- 
700,000  in  Spain)  : 

Australia 

Belgixma 

Denmark 2 

France 

Germany  (Berlin) II 

lUly II       133  Q 

Japan •jy  g 

Netherlands gy  3 

New  Zealand ~III.l  ^8 

Norway... 2222222       101  0 

Portugal. __         32.8 


2.0 

24.0 

85.2 

41.1 

1 


Total  unliquidated  balances..  6.316.5 

•The  country  amounts  are  composed  of 
the  following : 

(1)  Economic  assistance:  Undisbursed  au- 
thorized loans  and  unliquidated  obligations 
(Preliminary.  Aug.  16,  1863.) 

(2)  Military  assistance:  Estimated  value 
of  goods  programed  but  not  delivered,  since 
unpaid  obligations  reservations  are  not 
available  by  countries.  (Congressional  pres- 
entation.) 

» Less  than  $50,000. 

•This  adjustment  reduces  the  toUl  pro- 
gramed and  undelivered  amounts  for  mill- 
tary  asstetance  Included  In  the  country  bal- 
ances, as  expected  in  footnote  1(2)  above, 
to  the  total  estimated  unpaid  obligations/ 
reservations  for  military  assistance  as  re- 
flected In  the  congrecslonal  presentation. 

N°"— No  new  countries  are  proposed  for 
aid  In  fiscal  year  1964. 


Country  and  parpose 


Date  of  loan 
s^Tsenient 


Loan  amount 


Loan  dis- 
Durseinent 


OJ    Finland:   Ship  con- 


Oovemment 

Btruction 

Oovemment  of  leeiand: 

Commodity  a.<iststanoe 

Development  bank .,'. 

Oovemment  of  Poland :"COTmiodity 


Oorermnent   of  Spain:"RaUway're^ 

nabflltation 

Government  of  Yugosiavia: 

Iroject  assistaaee 

Do 1" 

Fertilizer  plant IIIII" 

Iroject  assistance „""* 

Commodity  assisttunse ' 

Klectrle  power 

Hydroe)ectrlcpow«r. ..' 

Zagreb  pla.stics "' 

Uberian-American     A^culturafi' 

Industrial  Corp.:  Sawmill  n-oject 
Oovemment  of  Libya; 
Electric  powerplant... 

Do 

Government  of  Moroetor  

Irrigation  project 

Commod  ity  assistaaoe 
Conunod  Ity  and  projeci  asManee 
Commodity 
Do_..:. 


May  22.1959 

May  23,1959 
Apr.   10. 1959 

June  10. 1969 

June    5. 1059 


Nov. 
May 
Jan. 
Mar. 

Apr. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Sept. 


12, 1957 
22,1958 
8,1959 
10. 1959 
U.  1959 
25.1059 
17.1960 
10.1960 


Dec.   IS.  1986 

June  28.1957 
June  25,1959 

Mar.  16, 19(50 
June  28,1957 
July  10.1956 
June  30.1060 
Mar.  21.1060 


$5,000,000.00 

3. 000, 000. 00 
1,700.000.00 

6,000,000.00 

14,900,000.00 

73.  700, 000. 00 
46.  000. 000. 00 
22.500,000.00 
69.  200, 000. 00 
7,  700. 000. 00 
0. 000.  noo.  00 
15. 000. 000. 00 
23. 000. 000.  00 

100. 000.  00 

3. 500. 000. 00 
5. 000. 000.  00 

23. 000, 000. 00 
20. 000. 000.  00  I 
29.  900.  000.  00 
15.  000. 000.  00 
20.  000. 000.  OC 


$4,662,800.31 

2.983. 131.33 
1,423,302.30 

5,807,440.15 

9,800,021.55 

72, 210, 799.  03 

46, 153, 806.  83 

21.068,301.18 

57,023.800.62 

7, 359,  493.  55 

8,282.650.11 

7.  U6,  IX.  34 

21. 207. 127.  20 

164.030.61 

3,  ir,  044.  51 
4.700.405.60 

5,158.208.04 
10. 013, 609. 19 
29.  43fi.  304.  98 
13.821.91L20 
18. 486, 912. 11 


Country  and  purpose 


Credlto  Somalo  (Somalia):  Develop- 
ment bank 

Sudan-American  Textile  indastrtce- 
TexUlemlll 

SocteU  Natlonale  fimbiwin'e  "de'CaU 
lukwe  (Tunlsila):  Pulp  factory 

Sodete  NaUonale  de.s  C heroins  de  tos 
Tnnblans  (Tmibria):  .National  rail- 
ways  

Oovertunent    of  "fiinteiarirriiatJon' 

project 

Oovemment  of  Ceyion: 

1 1  Ishway  rehabUitatioo . . . 
Proiect  assistance . 

Do... I" 

Government    ol    Greece:    FcrtUlur 

plant... 

Public  Power  Corp.  (Oreeoe):  Hjdro^' 

electric  plant 

Govsmment  of  Iran:  Coinmo<Hty  a^ 

sistanee 

Industrial    &    Mining    Development 

Bank  of  Iran:  Development  Bank 
Oovemment  of  Israel:  Project  aasist- 

snoe 

Do "^]"! 

Industrial     Development     Baiik    of 
Israel:  Development  bank 


Date  of  loan 
agreement 


I..oan  amoimt 


Mar.  31,1050 
May  22, 19W 
May  13.1050 

May  27.1050 

Oct.    11,1060 

Sept.  3,1968 
Mar.  25.1960 
Sept.  33. 1950 

Jan.  38.1950 

Jan.  30,1060 

Oct.  10,1068 

Nov.  19, 1959 

Aug.  36,1068 
Dec   17,1068 

May  13,1060 


$2, 000,00a  00 

10, 000,00a  00 

6,250,000.00 

2,750,000.00 
18,000,000.00 

7a6.ooaoo 
3.S2aooo.oo 

G,  00a  000. 00 

13. 000. 000. 00 

31, 000, 000. 00 

3,  SCO,  00a  00 

5, 200, 000.  00 

3,600, 00a  00 
18.872,000.00 

10, 000,00a  00 


Loan  dis- 
buTMment 


t653,06a53 
0,078,133.70 
5,055,006.33 

3.  410.  IGO.  20 

1,065,770.54 

680,700.00 
1.243.382.32 
3,032,138.81 

11, 7*0.164. 94 

6,047,507.50 

2,444,008.35 

1,573,145.37 

3.114,42Sl33 
16.607,816.67 

8,338.002.00 
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Country  and  purpose 


Government  of  India: 

Project  etssistanoe 

Do 

Do. 

Do. .•_ 

SbaravathI  hydroelectric  plant 

(India)  Ahmedabad  Electricity  Co.: 

Tbeniial  power .... 

Government  of  India.: 

Baraunl  thermal  power ^ 

Cbandrapura  thermal  power...... 

Duragapur  power 

Kanpur  thermal  power 

Bsrapanl  hydroelectric 

Sd  railway  loan. .  ...„..^.„„„.. 

Capital  equipment 

Steel  Imparts , 

(India)    Indostrlal    finance    C<Mrp.: 

Develonment  bank 

(India)  Hindustan  Chemicals  &  Fer- 

tlllters:  Trombav  fiprtlliter  plant 

(Jordan)  Transjordaa  Electric  Power: 

Electric  power  project ..■.. 

Jordan  Phosphate  Mines:  Phosphate 

mine  eipan.«ion 

(Lebanon)  Uanque  de  Credit  Agrlcole, 
Industrial  et  Fandicr:  Development 

bank 

(Lebanon)  Sodete  pour  L'Industrie 

des  Metaux,  S.A.:  A.lumlnum  plant. 

Oovemment  of  Nepal:   Commodity 

assistance 

Government  of  Pakistan: 

Perfect  ssBlstAnoe 

Wanr  sewage  disposal 

Railway  rehabilltstlon  

(Pakistan)  West  Pakistan  Water  A 
Power     Developmnit     Authority: 

Land  reclamation 

Government   of   Pakistan:  Karnafull 

multipurpose  dam 

(Pakistan)  West  Pakistan  Water  A 
Power     Development     Authority: 

Power  transmission  lines 

Oovermnent  of  Pakistan: 

Secondary  transmission  grid 

Port  lacUitles 

Inland  waterways. 

(Pakistan)  PICIC  (2d):  Develop- 
ment bank 

Government  of  Pakistan: 

Railway  rehabilitation 

<  Indus  water  system 

(Svrta)  Industrial  Devrlopment  Bank: 

Development  bank. 

(Syria)  Posts.  Telegraphs  &  Tele- 
phones Administration:  Telecom- 
munications  

(Turkey)     Industrial     Development 

Bank:  Developmeot bank 

(Turkey)   Turkfye  Romur  Lslemelirl 

Korumu:  Coal  mining  facilitiee 
(Turkey)  ETIBANK:  Electric  power 

distribution „.. 

Oovemment  of  Turkey:  Railway  ooo- 

structlon 

(United  Arab  Kepubilo- Egypt)  Indus- 
trial DevekH>ment  Bank:  l>evek>p- 

ment  banli 

(Uulted  Arab  RepubUc- Egypt)  Ad 
flna  Par  L' Exportation  de  b  Fabric- 
ation des  Produits:    Canning  and 

freetlng  plant .  ...  .. 

(United   Arab    Repubilc^Egypt)    Al 

Nasr  Co:  Bagasse  pulpmlU. 

Government  of  Burma: 

I*rojecl  assistance 

Do -.. 

Do 4.^ 

Do 

Republic  of  China: 

Multlpiupose  dam. 

1st  railway  loan 


Date  of  loan 
agreement 


June  28,1067 
June  80,  lOSB 
Nov.  3,1068 
Apr.  27,1060 
June  30, 1060 


.do. 
-do. 


do 

do 

Dec     6,1000 
do 


.....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 


Dec.  7,  loeo 
Dec.  20,1060 
June  5, 1060 
Oct.    28.1060 

May    4,1060 

Nov.    8,1060 

July  20,1060 

Mar.  6,1068 
June  30,1058 
Feb.   18,1050 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 


June  20,1050 
July  iai06e 
Sept.  12, 1060 

Jan.   15,1060 

Jan.  16.1060 
Sept.  10, 1060 

Aug.  15,1000 


Oct.  3, 1060 
Sept.  12, 1058 
Apr.  30,1050 
Jan.  21,1060 
Dec.  13,1060 

Aug.  31,1960 

Oct.     7, 1060 

Nov.  23, 1060 

Mar.  21. 10S7 

do 

May  30,1068 
Aug.  12,1000 


Nov.  10, 1058 
Nov.  13, 1068 


Loan  amount 


$334,100,000.00 

20,000,000.00 

35,100,000.00 

120,700,000.00 

8,400,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

3,800,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
1,000.000.00 
2,600,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
25, 000, 000. 00 
25.000,000.00 

10, 000, 000. 00 

30, 000, 000. 00 

1,200,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

5, 000, 000. 00 

400,000.00 

1.000,000.00 

23, 600, 000. 00 
5,500,000.00 
0, 100, 000. 00 

15,200,000.00 
20,250,000.00 

14.700.000.00 

23.000.000.00 
2.000,000.00 
1,  750, 000. 00 

10, 000, 000. 00 

22.000,000.00 
70, 000, 000. 00 

500,000.00 


2,500,000.00 

10, 000, 000. 00 

14,500,000.00 

7,000,000.00 

6, 000, 000. 00 

6, 000, 000. 00 

300,000.00 

6, 700, 000. 00 

17,300,000.00 

2^  000, 000. 00 

10, 000. 000. 00 

8oaooo.oo 

21.500.000.00 
3,032,371.53 


Loan  dis- 
bursement 


3215,022,077. 06 

12,486,548.41 

32,018,100.48 

54,348,335.83 

3,521,624.01 

3,764,874.07 

2,805,024.12 
14.237.062.41 
11.372.380.25 

1,122.635.01 

453. 725. 36 

41,954,909.81 

21. 388, 979. 77 

19,911,071.13 

4,648,036.70 

21,182,272.71 

804,868.00 

1,260,028.36 

3,103,645.56 

360,500.05 

166,151.00 

22, 303, 442. 47 
3,006,423.20 
8, 723, 313. 20 

14, 601, 608. 27 
17,817,006.85 

10,301.143.76 

14, 684, 520. 60 

23. 188. 56 

1,430,561.12 

0,131,011.49 

21,905,688.58 
55.090.120.00 

106,500.00 


110,016.87 
8, 065, 243. 67 
6,035,856l10 
2,501,718.40 

702,482.24 

14,123.00 

130, 680. 06 

6,277,830.83 

7,085,247.66 
II,  68a  633. 86 
4,  033, 640. 74 


Coontry  and  purpose 


2a  430,  SIO.  71 
3,028,03134 


(China)  China  Development  Corp.: 

Development  bank ■?* 

(China)  Taiwan  Telecommimicatlons 
Administration:  Telecommunica- 
tions  

(China)  Taiwan  Power  Co.:  Nanpu 

thermal  power 

Government  of  Indonesia: 

Cotnmodlty  assistance 

Railway  rel^abUltatlon 

Harbor  development 

Oovemment  of  Korea:  Telecommu- 
nications  

(Korea)  Orientel  Chemical  IndtistryV 

Soda  ash  plant 

(Korea)  Korean  Reconstruction  Biuok: 

Development  bank 

Federation  of  Malaya: 

Wharfage  accommodations 

Roads  and  bridges 

(Philippines)  Central  Bank  of  Philip- 
pines: Small  industry  loan  fund 

(Philippines)      Mindanao     Portland 

Cement  Co.:  Cement  plant .. 
(Philippines)  Bataan  Pulp<Si  Paper  ftUli: 

Pulp  and  paper  mill 

Oovemment    of    Philippines:  Roads 

and  bridges  rehabilitation 

Oovemment  of  Thailand: 

Project  assistance 

Telecommunications  jM-oJects I. 

(Thailand)  Metropolitan  Electricity 
Authority:  Electric  power  expan- 
sion  _ 

Government    of    Vietnam:  Teleoom- 

municatlons  project 

(Vietnam)  Vietnam  Railway  System: 

Railways. 

(Vietnam)  Salgon-Cholon  Water  Dis- 
tribution System-  Water  distribu- 
tion system 

Government  of  Bolivia:  Rtmway  con- 
struction  

Government  of  Brasil:  Project  assist- 
ance..  

Oovemment  of  Chile:  Project  assist' 

ance 

Do. 

Airport  design 

Airport  construction  (Pudahuel).. 
Government  of  Colombia: 

Project  assistance 

Do... ■ 

Oovemment  of  CosU  Rica:  Project 

assistance 

Government  of  Ecuador: 

Project  assistance 

Do... 

Highway  construction 

Do 

(Ouatemala)    Banco  de  Ouateraiaia: 

Rubber  production. 

Oovemment  of  Haiti:  Irrigation.  JI"! 
Govenunent  of  Honduras:  Highway 

development 

(Honduras)  Empresa  Nacional  de 
Energia  Electrica:  Canaveral  hydro- 
electric  

(Nicaragua)  Empresa  Nacional  de 
Luxt  Fuena:  Rio  tuma  bydroeleo- 

tric 

Republicof  Panama:  Feeder  roads.  . 

(Panama)  Institute  De  Acuedlctos  y 

Alcantarillados  Nacionales:   Water 

supply  and  sewerage  svstem 

Government  of  Peru:  Highway  con- 
struction  

(Urugoay)  Admlnistracion  General 
De  Las  Unimas  Electricas  y  Los 
Telepbonoa  De  Estado:  Telephone 
system 


Date  of  loan 
agreement 


Mar.  24. 1060 


.....do 

Sept.  30, 1000 

June  16.1050 
June  3M060 
do 


Apr.    8, 1050 

Dec.  11,1050 

Apr.  12,1000 

Mar.  18,1050 
do... 


May    6, 1060 

Oct.  26,1050 

July   10,1050 

June  20,1050 

June  28, 1057 
June  27, 1068 

Mar.  6,1050 
June  28,1058 
Aug.  10,1060 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec 

Apr. 
Dec 
May 

July 

Feb. 
May 


2,1000 

23,1060 

31,1056 

30,1067 
27,1957 
30,1050 
10,1060 

4,1058 
20,1960 


Loan  amount 


Apr.  20,1067 


Apr. 
Nov 
Mar. 

Nov. 

Aug. 
May 


30,1067 

12,1058 

23,1060 

6,1060 

17,1050 
28,1060 


May  16,1058 


Sept.    0,1000 


June  30, 1960 
Nov.  10, 1900 


Feb.    0,1053 
Dec.   19,1060 

Sept.   3,1050 


Source:  "Agency  lor  International  Development-Status  of  Loan  AgreemenU,"  as  of  June  30,  1063,  Office  of  the  Controller,  AID. 


310^000,000.00 

2, 000, 000. 00 

14, 010, 000. 00 

450,000.00 
3, 000,00a  00 
6,000,000.00 

3,500,000.00 

5, 600,00a  00 

5,000,000.00 

10,000.000.00 
10,000.000.00 

5, 000, 00a  00 

3, 700, 00a  00 

100,000.00 

18, 750, 00a  00 

la  000, 000. 00 

7,000, 00a  00 

30,000,000.00 
3, 300, 000. 00 
0,700,000.00 

17, 500, 000. 00 

i,5oo,ooaoo 

117, 805, 000. 00 

850,000.00 
27,680,000.00 

300,000.00 
10, 500, 000. 00 

12.240,000.00 
3,140,000.00 

2, 000,00a  00 

2,000.000.00 

880.000.00 

4. 700, 000. 00 

4,004.012.71 

s,  000,00a  00 

4,300,000.00 
5,000,000.00 

2,800,000.00 


2,500.000.00 
5.300,000.00 


0,000,000.00 
4,600,000.00 

8,800,000.00 


Loandls- 
buiamnent 


$3, 140, 835. 80 

1.002,451.00 

13, 542, 827. 85 

446, 167. 74 

2,581.200.35 

065, 105. 81 

3, 400, 163. 84 

206,isa00 

607, 130. 15 

8, 500, 171. 44 
0,778,511.80 

1,387,113.53 

3, 670, 682. 32 

60,580.75 

6,350,652.06 

0,672,867.14 
3,000,047.30 

12,074,042.32 
1,138,062.40 
1, 004, 047. 63 

1,204,304.25 

1,058,028.47 

84, 473;  302.  50 

605,724.58 

25, 4«a  81^53 

103.237.00 


11,141,810.88 
2, 878, 861  46 

1, 406, 320. 63 

883,562.80 

661120.16 

3,066,102.08 

3, 006, 616.51 

7S0,00a00 
1251,477.31 

1500,002.51 


1, 780,  Oil  42 


1,077,001.82 
2,871600.75 


820,885.40 


0,841870.67 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  concern  which  many  Members 


of  this  body  have  expressed  over  the  last 
few  days  as  to  the  provisions  of  HH.  7886. 
There  is  much  In  this  bill  with  which  I 
find  myself  in  direct  opposition  both  as 
to  the  basic  idea  underlying  the  program 
and  the  performance  with  which  the 
program  has  been  implemented.  It  has 
long  been  my  view  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  both  improperly  conceived 
and  inefficiently  implemented. 

Even  the  most  rabid  supporters  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  the  view  that  a  major 


overhaul  Is  in  order.  One  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  recently: 

The  question  calls  for  a  national  commis- 
sion on  the  highest  possible  level  to  reexam- 
ine the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States  and  recommend  how  it  may  be  re- 
oriented and  remain  effective.  I  wotUd  very 
much  favor  such  action,  but  that  la  a  far 
cry  from  dismantling  the  program  at  this 
sUge. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  report 
issued  in  March  of  this  year  by  the  Pres- 
ident's  specially  appointed  committee. 
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commonly  referred  to  as  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee, offers  to  Concrress  a  unique  op- 
portunity at  this  time  to  be  Instrumental 
in  reassessing  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Clay  CooMnittee  was  appointed  on 
the  highest  official  lerel,  and  its  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Members  of 
Congress.  And  yet.  few.  if  any,  of  its 
recommendations  have  been  included  in 
the  bill  which  Is  now  pending  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  one  specific  portion 
of  H.R.  7885,  concerning  which  too  little 
haa  been  said.  The  provision  to  which 
I  make  reference  is  section  402  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  This  provision  would 
authorize  the  President  to  give  the  bene- 
fit of  U.S.  trade  agreement  reductions 
In  tariff  duties  to  products  Imported 
from  Communist  countries  when:  First, 
he  determines  such  treatment  would  be 
"Important  to  the  national  interest"; 
second,  he  determines  such  treatment 
would  promote  "independence"  of  the 
Communist  countries  "from  domination 
or  control  by  international  commu- 
nism"; and.  third,  he  reports  these  de- 
terminations and  his  reasons  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  the  In- 
clvision  of  this  provision  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  background  of  the  tariff  legisla- 
tion with  which  it  is  concerned. 

The  basic  Uriff  act  setting  forth  the 
duties  applicable  to  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934,  and  the  11  extensions  of  that 
act,  the  President  was  authorized  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  duty  set  forth  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Most  rates  of  duty 
have  been  reduced  one  or  more  times 
and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  re- 
duced several  times.  The  total  Impact 
of  these  duty  reductions  has  been  to 
lower  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  U.S. 
duties  from  approximately  50  percent  in 
1930  to  about  12  percent  in  1962. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments law,  known  as  the  most-favored- 
nation  rule,  tariff  reductions  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  one  country  are 
vmiformly  applicable  to  goods  Imported 
from  other  countries.  The  most- 
favored-nation  clause  is  customarily 
found  in  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  and  in  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  Under  a  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  each  of  the  con- 
tracting countries  promises  to  give  to  the 
other  contracting  countries  tariff  treat- 
ment as  good  as  it  accords  to  any  third 
country,  subject  to  specified  exceptions 
In  most  Instances. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  most  fa- 
vored-nation rule  Into  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934  by  providing  that  the 
duties  proclaimed  by  the  President  un- 
der the  act  should  apply  imlformly  to 
articles  brought  Into  the  United  States 
from  the  country  with  which  the  par- 
ticular agreement  is  made  and  from 
other  countries  generally.  One  quali- 
fication of  the  policy  of  equal  tariff  treat- 
ment based  on  the  principle  of  the  most- 
ravored-nation  clause  stems  from  a  pro- 
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vision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  authorizing  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  application  of  trade  agreement 
rates  of  duty  to  products  of  countries 
which  discriminate  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  which  pur- 
sue policies  tending  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Un- 
der this  particular  provision,  reduced 
trade  agreement  rates  on  duties  were 
withheld  in  pre-World  War  n  years  from 
imports  of  German  products. 

Despite  these  particular  exceptions, 
the  State  Department  in  years  past  has 
persuaded  the  President  that  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  UJS.  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  In  re- 
cent years.  arUcles  imported  from  those 
countries  have  received  the  benefit  of 
all  U.S.  tariff  rate  reductions. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  which  substantially 
replaced  the  prior  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  directed  that  the  benefit  of  UJS. 
tariff  reductions  not  be  made  available 
to  any  Communist  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, section  231  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  in  directing  the  Pres- 
ident to  withdraw  the  benefit  of  trade 
agreement  tariff  reductions  from  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland,  used  the  words  "as 
soon  as  pracUcable. "  These  words  have 
been  seized  upon  and  used  to  effectively 
thwart  the  stated  intention  of  Congress 
in  adopUng  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  1962  act  became  effec- 
tive on  October  11,  1962.  the  State  De- 
partment has  taken  absolutely  no  ac- 
tion to  withdraw  the  benefit  of  all  our 
trade  agreement  concessions  from  Yu- 
goslavia and  Poland. 

In  March  of  this  year,  some  5  months 
after  the   effective  date  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 1  wrote  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  find  out  what  stepe,  if 
any.  had  been  taken  pursuant  to  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
Mr.  Ben  Dorfman,  Chairman  of  the  UJS 
Tariff  Commission  replied  as  follows: 

D«A«  Sknatob  THURMom):  Thla  la  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  9.  1963,  In 
which  you  uk  what  steps,  If  any,  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  pursuant  to  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  regard 
to  Imports  from  any  country  or  area  iinder 
Communist  domination  or  control. 

Section  267(6)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  provides  that  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  6  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951.  and  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
taken  by  the  President  under  section  231. 
Therefore,  producU  of  all  countries  or  areas 
designated  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  as  being  under  Colpmunlat  domlna- 
Uon  or  control,  continue  to\)e  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  most-favored-natlon  rates  of 
duty  by  operation  of  section  267. 

Product*  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  con- 
tinue to  receive  most-favored-natlon  tariff 
treatment.  Although  no  formal  stepe  have 
been  taken  by  our  Government  to  discon- 
tinue this  treatment.  It  Is  understood  that 
the  matter  Is  under  advisement  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Section  231  provides  that  such 
action  shall  be  taken  "as  soon  as  practicable." 
The  Commission  is  not  advised  as  to  the  fac- 


tors which  make  It  "impracticable"  to  take 
such  action  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bkn  DosrMAN, 

Chairman. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Hon- 
orable Luther  H.  Hodges,  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dka»  Sknato*  THTTiMONo:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  March  9.  1963.  concerning  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  deals  with  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  of  Imports  from  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  or  areas. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  directly  Involves 
our  treaty  relaUonshlps  with  other  nations 
and  which  therefore  Is  of  direct  and  Imme- 
diate concern  to  the  Department  of  SUte 
That  Department  presently  has  xinder  ad- 
visement the  stepe  to  be  taken  to  carry  out 
section  231,  and  I  am  forwarding  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  SecreUry  Rusk,  with  the 
request  that  be  furnish  you  full  Information 
concerning  the  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours.  * 

LUTHEK  H.  HODCXS. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

And  finally  and  most  importantly.  Mr 
Frederick  O.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ELS  follows: 

Dkab  Sinatoe  THtnufOMo:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  9  to  the  Secretary  ask- 
ing what  steps  have  been  taken  to  Imple- 
ment section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  This  provision  requires  that 
the  President  take  action  "as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable" to  deny  the  benefits  of  most-fa- 
vored-naUon  tariff  treatment  to  any  coun- 
try or  area  dominated  by  communism. 

The  only  Communist  countries  which 
presently  have  most-favored-natlon  status 
are  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  YugoelavU  has 
such  status  by  virtue  of  the  1881  Treaty  of 
Conunerce  with  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  a 
predecessor  state  of  the  present  country'  of 
Yugoslavia.  Poland  was  denied  this  sUtus 
In  1962,  along  with  other  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries, pursuant  to  the  terms  of  secUon  5  of 
the  Trade  AgreemenU  Extension  Act  of  1951. 
Poland  was  restored  to  most-favored-naUon 
status  effecUve  December  16,  1960,  following 
conclusion  In  July  of  that  year  of  an  agree- 
ment under  which  Poland  Is  paying  (40  mil- 
lion In  compensaUon  for  the  claims  of 
American  nationals  against  Poland. 

The  legislative  history  established  during 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  Indicates  that  the 
phrase  "as  soon  as  practicable"  was  In- 
tended to  afford  the  President  dlscreUon  in 
determining  when  action  should  be  taken 
under  the  law.  The  timing  of  such  acUon 
Is  under  active  consideration. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
please  do  not  heslute  to  call  uj>on  me. 
Sincerely. 

Frzdekick  O.  Dutton. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  President",  it  is  apparent  from 
these  answers  that  not  only  had  nothing 
been  done  to  implement  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  but 
that  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  contemplated.  Even 
though  the  1962  act  became  effective  on 
October  11.  1962.  the  State  Department, 
In  more  than  a  year's  time,  has  taken 
absolutely  no  action  to  withdraw  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  This 
amounts  to  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  Is  In  direct 
contrast  to  past  occurrences. 
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In  1961,  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision directing  the  President  "as  soon 
as  practicable"  to  suspend  the  benefit 
of  trade  agreement  concessions  from  all 
Communist  countries.  The  1951  act  be- 
came effective  on  June  16,  1951.  By  Au- 
gust 3.  1951,  less  than  2  months  later. 
President  Truman  had  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation taking  the  necessary  action. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1951  were 
aimed  at  some  13  countries.  In  the 
proclamation  which  President  Truman 
issued,  he  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  assess  the  full  rates  of 
duty  provided  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
on  Imports  from  named  Communist 
countries.  Some  few  months  later 
President  Truman  effected  the  with- 
drawal of  trade  agreement  benefits  from 
four  additional  Communist  countries. 

The  State  Department  fought  tooth 
and  nail  the  enactment  of  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  In  the 
form  In  which  it  became  law.  After  the 
State  Department  lost  this  legislative 
'battle,  it  nevertheless  determined  that  it 
would  not  carry  oxit  the  directions  of  the 
Congress  that  most-favored-natlon  ben- 
efit of  our  tariff  concessions  be  with- 
drawn from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

The  State  Department  recognized  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
secinr  the  approval  of  the  Congress  for 
such  legislation  If  the  matter  were 
brought  up  through  normal  legislative 
charmels.  Normal  legislative  channels 
would  require  that  such  a  proposal  first 
be  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  In  order  to  circumvent  this 
normal  procedure,  the  State  Department 
strategy  was  to  Include  a  suitable  provi- 
sion In  the  foreign  aid  bllL  Of  course  the 
foreign  aid  bin  does  not  come  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Finance 
Cotnmlttee  of  the  Senate.  Instead,  It 
comes  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  would  more  readily  ac- 
quiesce In  the  wishes  of  the  Department 
of  State.  For  that  reason,  the  determi- 
nation was  made  that  the  use  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  overruling  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  success. 

HJl.  7885,  as  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  did  not  contain  this 
provision  overruling  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress In  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ebqjan- 
slon  Act  of  1962.  It  was.  however,  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill. 
8.  1276.  The  amount  of  testimony  of- 
fered to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee In  connection  with  this  particular 
section  is  negligible  In  comparislon  with 
its  Importance.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
the  witness  who  should  be  required  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proof,  devoted  only 
one  small  portion  of  his  statement  to  this 
section  of  the  bill.  This  can  be  found 
begliming  on  the  bottom  of  page  14  and 
the  top  of  pagse  16  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings 

In  addition  to  this,  a  memorandum 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee by  the  former  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
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slavla,  Oeorge  F.  Kennao.  The  meager 
amount  of  testimony  which  is  available 
falls  far  short  of  that  required  for  Con- 
gress to  overrule  its  previous  enactment 
which  is  contained  in  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Last  year,  a  congressional  study  mis- 
sion In  Europe  made  a  very  enlightening 
report  concerning  the  economic  offensive 
which  the  Soviets  are  continually  carry- 
ing on.  The  report  of  this  study  mis- 
sion has  been  printed  as  House  Report 
No.  32. 

As  a  result  of  the  group's  on-the- 
ground  study  of  the  problem,  it  unani- 
mously cozu^luded  that  economic  and 
trade  warfare  is  being  uused  as  an  im- 
portant instrument  of  Soviet  worldwide 
strategy.  At  this  particular  time,  the 
principal  commodity  being  used  for  this 
purpose  is  oil.  In  the  past,  aluminum 
and  other  commodities  have  been  used. 
No  one  can  predict  with  any  degree  of 
reliability  which  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts the  Soviet  bloc  will  select  in  the  fu- 
ture when  it  desires  to  disrupt  the  free- 
world  markets  and  weaken  the  mdustrles 
of  this  or  other  countries  In  the  Western 
World. 

The  Soviet  bloc  already  p>ossesses  con- 
siderable economic  and  technological  po- 
tential from  disrupting  Western  markets 
and  creating  this  type  havoc.  Forelgii 
trade  by  Communist  countries  is  con- 
ducted by  State  trading  enterprises. 
These  are  merely  puppets  which  are 
manipulated  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy when  the  grand  design  for  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  Western  World  makes  it  seem  ap- 
propriate. In  1961,  the  Soviet  bloc  ex- 
ported $15.6  billion  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. As  it  happened,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  Communist  exports  were 
sent  to  the  United  States.  The  impor- 
tant point  to  remember,  however,  is  that 
the  Communist  countries  do  possess  a 
surplus  production  and  am  ever-present 
export  potential.  When  the  moment  ar- 
rives for  them  to  deal  a  blow  to  this  coun- 
try, they  possess  the  means  of  selecting 
products  of  importance  in  the  markets 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
strategic  industries. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  trading 
enterprises  of  Oommunlst  countries  are 
able  to  fix  prices  for  export  sales  at 
wilL  This  power  to  set  prices  arbitarily 
permits  Communist  coimtries  to  dispose 
of  surplus  production  by  dumping  it  on 
the  world  market  in  a  maimer  which 
suits  their  objectives.  The  availability 
of  the  reduced  trade  agreement  rate  ap- 
plicable to  Imports  of  such  products  helps 
the  Communists  In  their  dumping  opera- 
tions. 

The  State  Department's  obstruction- 
Ism  In  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress 
as  expressed  In  section  231  of  tht  Trade 
Expansion  Act  Is  part  of  its  program  of 
wooing  over  Marshal  Tito.  The  State 
Department's  overture  to  Tito  seems  to 
be  contrary  to  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  other  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive department  In  October  1982.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler.  In  addressing  the  National  De- 
fense Executive  Reserve  on  the  subject 
of   'Our  Industrial  Economy  and   Na- 


tional Security."  pictured  in  very  graphic 
terms  the  challenge  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  By  devoting  its  economic  produc- 
tion to  destructive  purposes  rather  than 
to  the  benefit  of  its  own  people,  the  So- 
viet bloc  is  in  a  position  at  times  of  its 
own  choosing  to  wage  economic  warfare 
on  the  strat^ic  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Under  Secretary  Fowler  realis- 
tically recommended  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  "a  program  covering 
ordinary  normal  trade  with  the  bloc  in 
a  manner  that  will  protect  private  trade 
from  the  abuses  of  bloc  state  trading 
techniques."  One  such  measure  is  read- 
ily at  hand  simply  by  having  the  Presi- 
dent overrule  the  State  Department  and 
obey  the  directive  of  the  Congress  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  by  withdrawing 
from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  the  benefit 
of  the  reductions  In  U.S.  duties  cotitained 
in  our  trade  agreements. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  none  of  these  concessions  was  wiade 
in  trade  agreements  with  either  Yugo- 
slavia or  Poland.  We  will  not  be  violat- 
ing any  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement! 
with  those  Communist  countries;  rather, 
we  will  be  suspending  their  enjoyment 
of  trade  concessions  for  wliich  they  paid 
nothing,  which  they  do  not  reciprocate, 
and  which  facilitate  their  economic  pen- 
etration of  DjS.  markets. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  that  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  Department  of 
State  the  whole  world  is  completely 
aware  of  the  destructive  potential  of  the 
state  trade  techniques  used  by  Commu- 
nist countries,  including  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  dis- 
cussed this  objectionable  feature  of  trade 
by  Communist  countries  in  an  address 
deliva?ed  in  Warsaw  In  June  of  1961 
He  stated: 

To  many  contracting  parties  It  appear* 
that  the  Polish  trading  system  Is  such  that 
Poland  cannot  In  practice  offer  to  their  ex- 
porters the  degree  of  nondiscriminatory  ac- 
cess, subject  only  to  a  defined  degree  of  tariff 
protection,  as  Poland  would  acquire  as  a  con- 
tractual right  imder  the  general  agreement. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  United  States 
to  one  of  the  few  coimtries  In  the  world 
which  gratuitously  extends  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  most-favored-natlon 
treatment.  Poland  is  not  now  a  member 
of  GATT,  and  will  not  be  entitled  to 
most-favored-natlon  enjoyment  of  the 
reduced  tariff  duties  of  the  member 
countries  of  GATT  unless  and  until  she 
becomes  a  member  of  that  organization. 
When  the  President  withdraws  the  bene- 
fit of  our  trade  agreement  concessions 
from  Poland,  as  he  is  directed  to  do  by 
section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
the  resulting  situation  will  be  no  differ- 
ent than  that  which  now  confronts 
Poland  In  Its  trade  with  other  countries 
of  the  West  To  continue  the  quotation 
from  the  address  delivered  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  GATT.  Mr.  Eric  Wynd- 
ham  White: 

Polish  Import  policy  Is  an  Integrml  part 
of  Its  economic  plan.  The  plan  aUocates  to 
the  Import  sector  only  that  part  of  con- 
sumption which  cannot  be  mat  by  planned 
domestic  producUon.    There  Is  therefore  no 
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poMlblUty  of  competing  on  equal  terma  with 
Polish  domestic  products,  nor  of  penetrating 
Polish  markets  on  the  basis  of  competition 
In  quality  and  price. 

The  OATT  Secretary  pointed  out: 

Both  the  volimie  and  direction  of  trade 

(with  Poland)    is  arbitrary  and  not  subject 

to  the  play  of  market  forces  so  much  as  to 

administrative  and  governmental  decisions. 

This  exists  not  only  on  the  import  side 
but  also  in  Poland's  export  trade.  The 
OATT  Secretary  declared: 

Export  prices,  too.  present  a  problem  for 
which  normal  antidumping  provisions  are  In- 
adequate, because  the  normal  elements  of 
price  formation  are  lacking  or  difficult  to 
establish.  A  control  of  Imports  from  Poland 
Is  therefore  necessary  to  make  good  this 
deficiency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  completely  true,  as 
the  OATT  Secretary.  Mr.  White,  ex- 
plained in  his  address  in  Poland,  that 
countries  like  the  United  States  are 
powerless  to  defend  themselves  from 
destructive  imports  from  these  Commu- 
nist countries.  Our  procedures,  geared 
to  the  prevention  of  disruption  in  the 
marketplace  where  prices  are  established 
by  business  organizations,  simply  do  not 
accomplish  the  job  in  dealing  with  prod- 
ucts that  are  exported  by  state  trading 
enterprises  with  the  power  deliberately 
to  price  them  below  any  level  of  control 
that  can  be  achieved  in  the  country  of 
destination. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  madness  for  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  destructive 
imports  from  Communist  countries  in  the 
future  by  dismantling  the  tariil  rates  of 
duty  which  would  apply  if  trade  agree- 
ment concessions  were  not  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  Yugo- 
slavia put  a  new  general  ciistoms  tariff 
applicable  to  all  Imports  into  effect  in 
March  of   1961.     Furthermore,  it  must 
also  be  pointed  out  that  Yugoslavia  Is 
applying   most-favored-nation   rates  of 
duty  to  imports  from  all  sources.    It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  Yugoslavia  has 
retained  a  system  of  import  and  export 
controls  sxiperlmposed  upon  the  tariff. 
Imports,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are 
subject  to  a  licensing  requirement.    For- 
eign exchange  Is  allocated  and  controlled 
in  such  a  maimer  that  these   licenses 
are  sparingly  granted.     On  the  export 
side,  the  Yugoslavian  Government  sub- 
sidizes the  exportation  of  products  rep- 
resenting a  substantial  part  of  Yugo- 
slavia's total  exjKirts.    These  export  pre- 
miums may  be  as  much  as  32  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  product  being  exported. 
In  the  final  analysis.  Yxigoslavia  re- 
mains essentially  a  state  trading  enter- 
prise in  foreign  trade.    As  stated  by  the 
report  of  the  GATT  working  party  on  its 
second  annual  review  of  relations  with 
Yugoslavia,   on  December  7,    1961,   the 
Yugoslav  system  is  of  a  special  nature; 
there  are  no  private  traders  and  there 
is  no  place  for  the  concept  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  or 
of  the  objects  of  commerce  in  the  Yugo- 
slav social  system.    And  while  the  work- 
ing party  concluded  that  the  Yugoslav 
syst^   was   not   properly   a   monopoly 
or  state  trading,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  means  of  production  and  the 
fruits  of  production  are  owned  by  the 


state  and  It  is  the  agents  of  the  state 
who  make  the  decisions  concerning 
prices  and  export  policies.  The  recent 
OATT  report  on  trade  in  agricultural 
products,  in  dealing  with  Yugoslavia,  sets 
forth  the  views  of  members  of  Commit- 
tee n,  which  conducted  the  study,  that 
the  state  sets  export  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products,  and  that  there  are  many 
interventions  in  the  Yugoslavian  system 
which  limit  the  free  play  of  market 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
have  a  planning  body  called  the  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  known 
by  the  letters  CMEA.  That  group 
worked  out  a  set  of  principles  for  the 
International  Socialist  Division  of  La- 
bor. It  includes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

It  Is  necessary  continually  to  perfect  the 
system  of  price  formation  on  the  world 
SoclalUt  market  In  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  planned  extension  of  the 
International  Socialist  Division  of  Labor,  a 
steady  expansion  of  trade,  and  the  acceler- 
ated development  of  the  world  Socialist  econ- 
omy, while  creating  conditions  for  the  grad- 
ual changeover  to  an  Independent  price 
basis. 

This  statement,  translated  Into  ordi- 
nary language,  means  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  Communist  countries 
will  set  prices  deliberately  at  whatever 
level  is  required  to  further  the  Commu- 
nist objective  of  expanding  their  eco- 
nomic system  throughout  the  world. 
When  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
Communist  system  to  use  arbitrary 
prices  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against  the 
West,  they  will  then  consider  some  sys- 
tem of  normal  pricing,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  engaging  in  the  futile 
exercise  of  wishful  dreaming  if  It  seri- 
ously thinks  that  granting  a  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  treatment  to  these  two 
Communist  countries  will  successfully 
lure  them  away  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  assertions  made  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  myself  and  other  Senators 
which  led  to  the  inclusion  of  section  231 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  are 
Just  as  valid  today  as  they  were  then. 
The  State  Department  officials  and  oth- 
ers in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  have  not  changed  their  attitude 
nor  have  they  cited  any  new  or  addi- 
tional information  which  tends  to  prove 
that  their  high-flown  theory  that  both 
Yugoslavia  £ind  Poland  are  Independent 
of  domination  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  is  accurate. 

Having  persuaded  the  President  to 
agree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
dealing  with  section  231  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill,  the  State  Department  has  also 
asked  for  the  power  to  broaden  the  au- 
thority that  would  be  conferred  on  the 
President  beyond  merely  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  The  language  of  section  402  of 
H  Jl.  7885  would  not  only  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  imports  from  the  Commu- 
nist countries  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
but  it  would  also  empower  him  to  grant 
that  privilege  to  any  Communist  coun- 
try when  he  decided  that  such  action 
would  promote  the  independence  of  that 


Communist  country  from  control  by  in- 
ternational communism.  Of  course,  this 
power  which  is  being  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  In  actuality  be  delegated  to 
the  Department  of  State.  In  reality,  they 
are  asking  for  this  power  on  their  own 
behalf. 

At  the  present  time,  the  official  State 
Department  policy  Is  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ideological  struggle  within 
the  Communist  world  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, acting  on  behalf  oX  the  President, 
might  well  make  a  determination  under 
section  402  that  granting  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  any  of  the  Commu- 
nist satellite  countries  would  promote 
their  lining  up  with  the  Soviet  Union 
against  China,  or  vice  versa.  In  their 
view,  this  would  promote  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  beneflclary  nation  from 
control  by  whichever  of  the  two  Commu- 
nist giants.  China  or  Russia,  that  the 
State  Department  felt  at  the  time  would 
most  likely  emerge  victorious  in  the  ulti- 
mate decision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  bene- 
fits to  be  extended  to  one  Communist 
country  which  do  not  become  readily 
available  to  the  whole  Communist  con- 
spiracy. All  that  is  required  is  that 
goods  originating  outside  of  Yugoslavia 
or  Poland  be  sent  to  those  countries  for 
transshipment.  If  the  markings  on  the 
containers  are  changed  to  indicate  that 
Yugoslavia  or  Poland  is  the  country  of 
origin,  it  would  be  impossible  for  UJ3. 
customs  authorities  to  penetrate  the  Iron 
Curtain  so  as  to  establish  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  actual  country  of  origin. 
Hence,  no  mistake  should  be  made  about 
the  fact  that  granting  most-favored-na- 
tion benefits  to  one  Communist  country 
extends  it  to  all  Communist  countries  for 
use  at  such  times  as  Khrushchev's  eco- 
nomic lieutenants  decide  that  It  would 
fiirther  the  Soviet  Union's  or  Communist 
China's  common  objective  of  burying  the 
United  States. 

Section  402  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
therefore,  is  not  only  an  attempt  to  over- 
rule the  public  policy  insisted  upon  by 
the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — namely, 
that  the  most-favored-nation  benefit  of 
our  tariff  concessions  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland— It 
also  goes  far  beyond  any  previous  line 
of  demarcation  on  the  subject  of  Com- 
munist eligibility  for  the  most-favored- 
nation  benefits  which  we  grant  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  by  permitting  the 
President  in  his  sole  discretion,  at  times 
of  his  own  choosing,  to  grant  most- 
favored-nation  privileges  to  any  Com- 
munist coimtry. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  approving  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  refers  to  section  402  com- 
mencing at  page  39.  The  report's  treat- 
ment of  section  402  is  misleading.  In 
its  first  sentence  it  Indicates  it  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  President  to  extend 
most-f  avored-natlon  treatment  to  Com- 
munist countries.  The  fact  is  that  under 
the  law  these  Communist  coimtries  al- 
ready have  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment and  will  continue  to  have  it  so 
long  as  the  President  continues  to  Ignore 
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the  mandate  In  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act 

The  report  is  weak  in  the  emphasis  it 
gives  in  the  second  paragraph  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  President  was  directed  to 
withdraw  most- favored -nation  treat- 
ment "as  soon  as  practicable."  He  has 
failed  to  do  so  in  more  than  a  year. 
October  11  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

The  final  sentence  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  report  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, to  the  extent  that  it  suggests 
that  the  effect  of  section  231  is  only  to 
penalize  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  This 
section  was  not  so  restricted,  but  applies 
to  all  Communist  countries,  and  when 
the  force  of  this  section  is  ruined  by 
section  402.  then  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  decide  it  is  m  the  interest  of 
this  coimtry  to  extend  the  benefit  of  re- 
duced duties  to  each  and  every  Com- 
mimlst  nation  in  the  world,  except  pos- 
sibly Russia.. 

The  report  makes  out  a  very  weak 
case  for  favoring  Yugoslavia,  particularly 
in  the  discussion  of  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia. On  page  40  the  report  notes  that 
U.S.  imports  from  Yugoslavia  amounted 
to  148.3  million  and  that  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  amounted  to  $154.1  milli(m. 
This  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  oxir 
favor  Is  effectively  destroyed  when  there 
Is  deducted  from  our  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia the  estimated  $131  million  of  ex- 
ports which  have  been  financed  by  the 
United  States  under  various  AID  and 
other  loan  programs.  To  this  extent, 
our  exports  to  Yugoslavia  have  not  be«i 
exports  which  offset  imports  in  the  true 
sense.  ITie  ultimate  resiilt  Is  an  adverse 
balance  on  commercial  trade  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  $25.2  mniipn 

A  similar  calculation  can  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Poland.  The  report  shows 
that  UJS.  imports  in  1962  from  Poland 
were  $45.6  million,  and  U.S.  exports  to 
Poland  during  1962  were  $94.5  million. 
But  when  there  Is  deducted  from  the  U.S. 
exports  the  estimated  $64  million  of  ex- 
ports which  were  financed  by  UJS.  tax- 
payers. It  is  obvious  that  on  commercial 
trade  there  is  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade  against  the  United  States.  In  this 
case,  it  is  approximately  $16.1  million. 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  tangible 
reason  why  section  402  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  our  country.  Even  from  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint,  the  enactment 
of  this  section  would  undoubtedly  bene- 
fit the  Commnist  bloc.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  to  elim- 
inate section  402  from  Hil.  7885.  TWa 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  provides  me  with  ample  reason  to 
vote  against  this  measure  even  if  the  rest 
of  the  bill  were  swiceptable. 

However,  the  rest  of  this  measure  con- 
tains the  same  objectionable  features 
which  have  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  past  years.  Basically,  the  is- 
sue Is  one  of  economic  stability  versus 
bankruptcy.  Tbe  United  States,  which 
is  the  last  aiul  strongest  remaining  bul- 
wark of  freedom,  cannot  continue  to 
speod  more  money  than  it  derives  tn 


revenue  year  after  year.    Not  only  are  v^.  Aid  to  Wettemhioc  nations  {1946-62)  — 
we  doing  the  people  of  the  United  States  Continued 

and  future  generations  a  grave  Injustice  Portuguese     orersea     prov- 

by  attempting  to  do  so.  but  we  are  also        incea. _       $26,300,  ooo 

endangering  the  survival  of  freedom.  Bptin. a,  195,  eoo.ooo 

Mr.  President,  the  October  21.  1963,  ?![!?!? .  110,000,000 

Dan  Smoot  report  contains  some  very  SfSd-^^om": 12  J^'SS'SSS 

revealing  statisUcs  concerning  our  for-  United  Klnidomt«^^'ei:"  im  SS 


eign  aid  program.    Mr.  Smoot  says: 

The  official  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
represents  money  already  spent.  In  ezeeos 
of  revenue.  It  does  not  include  contingent 
Uabmtles  (literally  trUlions  of  dollars  which 
the  Government  has  oommltted  Itself  to 
spwid  in  future  years).  On  December  SI, 
1962,  the  official  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  was  $303,470,080,489 — ^which  was  $24 
billion  more  than  the  total  indebtedness  of 
all  other  nations  on  earth. 

Yet^  President  Kennedy  demands  another 
$4^  billion  foreign  aid  bllL  Why?  Foreign 
aid  has  been  the  means  of  Implementing  the 
1944  Bretton  Woods  schone  to  give  away 
our  wealth  ontU  America  Is  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  weak  and  dependent  \inlt  in  an 
Interdependent  one-wcM-ld  Socialist  system. 
From  July  1,  1946,  to  June  80,  196S,  the 
United  States  gave  away  abroad  $148,456,- 
333,000.  The  foUowlng  tabulation,  showing 
where  the  money  went,  does  not  Include  great 
sxmis  of  money  and  goods,  tn  private  giving, 
which  have  flowed  from  Amoica  to  foreign 
lands.  It  does  not  incltide  billions  in  aid 
which  American  Industries  hare  provided  by 
building  plants  and  making  other  inrest- 
ments  abroad.  A  heavy  percentage  of  the  pri- 
vate American  inyestmenta  abroad  has  been 
artiflclaUy  stimulated  by  our  Government 
through  guarantees  against  loss,  undw- 
wrltten  by  tax  money,  for  the  spedflc  piupose 
of  aiding  the  foreign  nations.  The  following 
tabulation  does  not  include  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  agricultural  goods  which  we 
have  sold  to  foreign  nations  at  subsidized 
prices,  with  American  dtisens  paying  the 
subsidies.  The  tabulation  does  not  Include 
aU  agricultural  surpluses  which  we  have  sold 
to  Communist  nations  like  Poland  and  Tugo- 
slavia  and  to  neutralist  nations  like  India, 
for  local  currencies.  In  such  sades,  we  ac- 
cept payment  In  the  cxirrenty  of  the  nation 
which  receives  our  goods.  We  can  use  a  smaU 
amount  of  such  local  currency  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  of  missions  and  embassies,  and 
to  offset  dollar  accumulations,  in  those  coun- 
tries. Most  of  the  local  ciirreney.  however, 
is  worthless  to  us  and  is  spent  on  aid  project* 
In  the  countries  Involved. 


Europe,  general a.  6ii.  50O.  000 

Total- - -  78,106.110.000 

VS.  aid  to  Comvfiuniat  bloc  nations 
<I«4«-S2> 

Cv\M,- $90,  500,  000 

Oh&xia. 28,700,000 

Poland 967,  900,  000 

U.a.811 600,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia 8,290,800,000 


Total 4.877.400.000 

l/J>.  aid  to  Latin  American  nation*  (1946-62) 

Argentina $1,  027,  300,  000 

Bolivia 286,400.  000 

Brazil 8, 193,  400,  000 

British  Oulana 2,  600,  000 

British  Honduras 2,  800,  000 

Chile 904,  700,  000 

Colombia 576, 100,  000 

Costa  Rica 186,700,000 

Dominican  Republic 9,  400,  000 

Ecuador 139,  OOO,  000 

El   Salvador 23,400.000 

Guatemala 207,  900,  000 

Haiti 127,  700.  000 

Honduras 54,  800,  000 

Jamaica n,  20O,  006 

Mexico 1,  246,  600,  000 


Nicaragiia. 

Panama _. 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Surinam  (Dutch  Oulana) 

Urxiguay 

Venezuela 

West  Indies  Federation 

Latin  America,  general 


98,400,000 
121,  100,000 

68,600,000 

630,  600,  000 

8,100,000 

120,400,000 

833,  600,  000 

12,600,000 
240.  500.  000 


Total 9.  578. 400. 000 

VS.  aid  to  Afro-Asian  bloc  nations 

{1946-62) 

Afghanlston $275.  600.  000 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congrxs-     _      „ 
sioHAi.  RsooRO  at  this  point  in  my  re-    Dahomeyr 
marks  a  tabulation  of  VS.  foreign  aid  to    Ethiopia 
the  different  coimtries  of  the  world  from 
1946  to  1962  which  is  contained  in  t^i^f 
issue  of  the  Dan  Smoot  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 
VS.  Aid  to  Western  bloc  nations  {1946-62) 

Austria. $1,  618,  300, 000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2. 166,  700. 000 

China  (Nationalist) 4.  78$.  600.  (XX) 

Denmark 887,400.000 

France 11.367,300,000 


Burma . 

CamlKxlla .  ..    ,__ . 

Cameroon—.. 

Ceylon . 

Chad 

Congo    (Braszavllto) 

Congo  (Ltopoldvllle) 

Cyprus- 


French  Tn^fvhlnB _«______ 

Gabon 

Guinea 

India 5, 208.300,  000 


138.  900.  000 

298,  000.  000 

2,400,000 

124. 100.  000 

100.000 

100.000 

24. 100.  000 

10,000,000 

4,  200.  000 

228. 400.  000 

1.  535.  200.  000 

100.000 

6.700.000 


French  tsrrltarlcs.. 

Germany 

Germany  (Berlin) 

Greece 

Xcelsiiid 

Ireland 

Israel . 

Italy 

Japan 

NsthsrlandB 

Norway -,  .. 


6.000.000 
7.  676,  900,  000 

143,900.000 

8.943,200,000 

78.800.000 

146.  200.  000 
1.211.400.000 
7.468.800.000 
6. 146.  800. 000 
2.  687. 400, 000 
1.180.  700.080 

188,800.008 


Indonesia. 

Iraq 

Iran-_____„ ---—______ 

Ivory  Coast 

Jordan —_.___ 

Kenya 

Korea —_.__._.__ 

Laos 

Letxanon . 

Liberia , 

Libya. 

Malagasy 

Malaya , 

Mali... 

BCauretanla 

Morocco 

Nepal __„ 

Niger 

Nigeria . ._., 

Pakistan . 

Phlltn>liMS . 

BhodmU-mywrnsiaaM 


976, 100,  000 

69,  900,  000 

1,  340.  700,  000 

2.100,000 

349.  500,  000 

9,500.000 

6. 143.  000.  000 

372.  700,  000 

110.500.000 

190.  200,  000 

243,  600,  000 

500,000 

24,400,000 

8,  100,000 

1,700,000 

895.  500.  000 

64,800,000 

2,000,000 

19,800,000 

1.962.100.000 

8, 688.  V90. 000 

68.700,000 
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Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal .__. 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia '_ 

Sudan 

Syria "_ 

TBUiganylka 

Thailand 

Togo VS.'. 

Tunisia '_'_'_- 

Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic 

Upper  Volta 

Vietnam 3,  214.  300.  000 

Yemen 26.900,000 

Africa,  general 22,  300,  000 

Asia,  Far  Bast 427.800,000 

Asia,    south 773.600,000 


•66,800.000 

8,600,000 

1,300,000 

13.400,000 

61,300,000 

100,000.000 
6,300,000 

676,  800. 000 
3.  700.  000 

373,  000.  000 
1.300.000 

684.  300.  000 
3.000,000 


Total 38,368,600,000 

U.5.  contributiona  to  xoorld  organizations 
{1949-42) 

CBNTO  (Central  Treaty  Or- 

ganlsaUon) 936,000.000 

Kxport-Import  Bank... 7,000,000,000 

International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Develop- 
ment-          636.000,000 

International  Monetary 

''und 4.136.000,000 

International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.  

International  Development 
Fund 

Inter -American  Development 
Bank _ 

Inter- American  Social  Prog- 
ress Fund . 

United  Nations;  UJJ.  special- 
ized agencies,  special  pro- 
grama  and  funds 1,717.093,000 

UNRRA  (United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration) 3.400,000.000 


36.168,000 
330,  300.  000 
460.  000.  000 
394.  000,  000 


Total.. 18,101.661.000 

R^aumS 

Foreign  aid  appropriated 
but  unspent  as  of  June 
*0,  1963 $8,  000,  000,  000 

Foreign  aid  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963  (break- 
downs not  yet  available) . 

Grand  total,  UJS.  aid  to  all 
nations  and  world  orga- 
nizations. July  1,  1948, 
throxigh  Jime  30.  1963.. 


6.  433.  963,  000 


Mr.  THURMOND, 
to  say: 


148.  466.  333,  000 

Mr.  Smoot  goes  on 


The  $148.6  bUlion  which  our  Government 
has  taken  from  taxpayers  and  given 
away  abroad  since  1946  Is  $46.7  billion  more 
than  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  prop- 
erty (Including  land)  in  the  60  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

Foreign  aid  since  1946  has  cost  individual 
taxpayers  an  average  of  $1,637  each,  and  has 
cost  corporation  taxpayers  an  average  of 
•36,828  each.  Since  all  corporation  taxes 
must  necessarily  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
In  price  of  goods,  the  total  burden  of  our 
Government's  foreign  giveaway  actiially  falls 
on  individual  Americans. 

None  can  deny  the  harsh  fact  that  this 
giveaway  has  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  eco- 
nomic ruin,  saddling  our  citizens  and  their 
posterity  with  a  debt  exceeding  the  combined 
Indebtedness  of  all  other  nations  on  earth, 
and  putUng  vis  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  na- 
tions which  have  received  o\ar  bounty.  None 
can  deny  that  American  tax  money  has  b\iUt 
foreign  industries  which  now  undersell  our 
own — and  that  the  American  Indiistrles  are 
•till  being  taxed  to  subsidize  foreign  compet- 


itors. None  can  deny  that  American  foreign 
aid  and  American  foreign-investment  guar- 
antees have  caused  American  Industries  to 
expand  abroad,  thus  curtaUlng  industrial  ex- 
pansion at  home.  None  can  deny  that  many 
American  Industries  have  already  been  griev- 
ously hurt  by  foreign  competition  which 
American  tax  money  subsidizes  abroad — and 
that  thousands  of  American  workers  have 
thus  lost  Jobs. 

And  none  can  show  that  our  foreign  aid 
programs  have  done  any  good  for  the  United 
States.  Ostensibly,  the  primary  purpose  of 
o\ir  foreign  aid  U  to  fight  communism.  It 
has  done  the  opposite. 

Look  at  the  list  of  nations  receiving  our 
aid  and  determine  which,  if  any,  are  now 
stancher  friends  of  America,  or  sterner  foes 
of  communism,  than  before  our  aid  began. 
You  will  not  find  one  on  the  list. 

We  alienated  the  Netherlands  by  forcing 
them  to  sxirrender  their  East  Indian  posses- 
sions— which  became  the  pro-Communist  na- 
tion of  Indonesia.  In  1963,  we  deepened 
the  injury  by  owr  part  in  forcing  the  Nether- 
lands to  surrender  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia. 
Australia  (which  owes  us  no  money)  Is 
disturbed  and  angry  because  of  this  New 
Guinea  deal.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines 
now  berate  us  for  supporting  the  new  nation 
Malaysia. 

Our  State  Department  is  responsible  for 
converting  Cuba  Into  an  enemy  nation.  In 
forcing  the  downfall  of  Trujlllo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we  eliminated  the  last 
strong  friend  we  had  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
We  helped  establish  the  pro-Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Juan  Bosch  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  This  month,  we  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  anti-Communist  group  which 
overthrew  Bosch. 

The  alienation  of  France  now  seems  com- 
plete. West  Germany  Is  outraged  about  our 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviets.  Cambodia  re- 
sents us  because  of  cams  we  give  to  Thailand. 
Tlialland  resents  us  because  of  arms  we  give 
to  Cambodia.  Pakistan  resents  us  because 
of  aid  we  give  to  India.  India  resents  us 
because  of  aid  we  give  to  Pakistan. 

We  alienated  Portugal  by  oiu-  United  Na- 
Uons  stand  regarding  Portuguese  Angola  In 
Africa;  and  we  alienated  South  Africa  (which 
owes  us  no  money)  by  crlUclzlng  her  In- 
ternal policies. 

The  dastardly  United  Nations  rape  of 
Katanga — which  we  financed  and  supported 
without  stint— not  only  eliminated  Katanga 
as  a  friend  of  America  but  apparently  caused 
hatred  of  us  throughout  Africa.  United  Na- 
tions forces  bombed  hospitals,  homes.  In- 
dustrial plants,  and  schools.  United  Nations 
troops  (which  Included  uncivilized  Ghurkas 
from  India  and  savage  tribesmen  from 
Ethiopia)  committed  atrociUes  against 
women,  children,  missionaries,  doctors  and 
other  civilians.  Meanwhile,  Congolese 
troops — drawing  their  pay  at  the  expense  of 
American  taxpayers — roamed  the  country  In 
lawless,  drunken  bands,  raping,  killing  and 
pUlaglng. 

In  Peru,  there  la  hurt  and  bewilderment 
on  the  part  of  intelligent,  middle-class  Peru- 
vians at  our  failure  to  give  full  recognition 
to  the  antl-CommunUt  group  which  seized 
power  there. 

Brazil  (largest  recipient  of  our  aid  In  South 
America)  Is  In  the  hands  of  Communists  or 
pro-Communists,  and  so  are  Bolivia,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela.  Argentina,  second 
largest  beneficiary  of  our  aid  In  South  Amer- 
ica. Is  so  wildly  unstable  that  a  Communist 
coup  U  possible  at  any  time.  Indeed  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  aid  program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica (Alliance  for  Progress)  Is  preparing  that 
whole  region  for  communism. 

Iceland  U  pro-Communist,  strongly  anti- 
United  States.  Israel,  a  socialist  nation 
which  has  received  vast  sums  of  American 
money,  is  training  armies  for  the  Commu- 
nist dictator  of  Ghana.     Italy  contain*  the 


second  biggest  Communist  Party  outside  the 
Communist  bloc  and  Is  currently  national- 
izing (which  means  conununlzing)  major  in- 
dustries. 

Of  the  63  Afro-Asian  bloc  nations  which 
receive  our  aid,  at  least  6  can  correcUy  be 
called  Communist  nations,  since  they  are 
controlled  by  Communists  or  by  men  like 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  who  Is.  for  all  practical 
piu-poses.  a  Communist:  Algeria.  Congo 
( Leopold vllle).  Guinea.   Indonesia.  Laos. 

All  Afro-Asian  nations  are,  like  Burma  and 
India.  Socialist  nations  with  political  Ideol- 
ogies basically  Inimical  to  American  con- 
stitutional ideals;  and  most  of  them  have 
revealed  a  deep  hostility  toward  the  United 
States.  Yet.  the  European  nations  which 
were  once  colonial  powers  In  Africa  and  Asia, 
resent  us  for  the  aid  we  gave  to  help  destroy 
their  empires. 

All  over  the  world,  nations  take  ovir  eco- 
nomic aid.  not  to  develop  free  enterprise 
economies  compaUble  with  American  constl- 
tuUonal  principles,  but  to  finance  Socialist 
systems  patterned  after  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  over  the  world,  nations  accept  our  mili- 
tary aid.  not  to  help  defend  the  free  world 
against  communism,  but  to  support  their 
own  tyranny  over  their  own  people  and  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  their  neigh- 
bors, who  are  also  accepting  oiu-  military  aid 
as  membera  of  our  free  world  alliance. 

Our  military  aid  to  foreign  nations  puU 
all  of  our  allies  Into  an  armaments  race  with 
one  another.  We  finance  both  sides,  and 
both  sides  resent  us. 

How  much  freedom  for  the  world,  or 
friendship  for  ourselves,  have  wc  bought  with 
•4.8  billion  In  aid  to  Conmiunlst  nations 
since  July  1946?  The  $600  million  shown  In 
the  above  tabulation  for  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  for  World  War  II  lend-lease  delivered  after 
July  1.  1946.  Prior  to  1946.  we  gave  the  So- 
viets (In  lend-lease  during  World  War  11) 
$11.1  billion  in  aid. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  Instructive  to 
look  at  the  total  picture  of  American  foreign 
aid.  The  flgiores  tabulated  above  are  for  the 
period  since  July  1,  1946.  Prior  to  that,  we 
had  already  given  away  $58.9  billion  In  aid 
to  foreign  nations. 

The  net  amount  of  foreign  aid  which  the 
United  States  has  given  to  foreign  nations 
since  our  Involvement  In  the  First  World 
War  Is  $207,434,234,867.  Australia,  Canada. 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are — as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine — the  only 
nations  on  earth  who  do  not  owe  money  to 
the  United  States.  Here  are  the  16  nations 
which  have  received  the  most  from  us  (tlie 
figures  Include  unpaid  World  War  I  debta. 
net  amounta  of  lend  lease  received  during 
World  War  II,  and  net  amounU  of  foreign 
aid  received  from  July  1.  1946.  through  June 
30.  1962) : 

it  mount 

United  Kingdom $45,003,414,301 

^"ice - 19.  998.  967.  994 

U.S.8.R... 12,  361.  962,  530 

Italy 9.  673,  447,  659 

Germany 7,676,900,000 

Japan e_  14^  gOO,  000 

Korea 6,  i43_  qoo,  ooo 

China  (Nationalist) 6,125,232.000 

India... 6_  208.  300.  000 

Greece 4,  054,  320,  815 

Turkey 3,  741,  400,  ooo 

Brazil. 3_  5.12.  894,  000 

Yugoslavia _  3.  366,  329,  843 

Netherlands 2.  865,  464,  000 

Philippines. 3,  683.  700,  000 


Total.. 137.462.  123.  142 

Mr.  President,  the  August  1963  Issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  contained  a  very 
revealing  story  entitled  "Let's  Stop  Send- 
ing U.S.  Dollars  to  Aid  Our  Enemies,"  by 
Charles  Stevenson.    I  have  previously 
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had  this  article  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional RicoiD.  However.  I  believe  that 
a  brief  r6sum6  of  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  would  be  worthwhile  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Stevenson  quotes  Congress- 
man Otto  E.  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, as  follows : 

The  trouble  Is  that  too  much  of  our  foreign 
aid  has  Qetarlorated  Into  a  subsidy  of  Com- 
munist takeover.  And  the  spenden  are  so 
power  hungry,  they  so  withhold  the  truth 
from  the  public,  they  are  so  beyond  the  nor- 
mal controU  of  Congress,  that  there  seems 
no  way  to  confine  assistance  to  helping  people 
help  themselves  unless  we  kill  the  entire 
operation  and  begin  over. 

Mr.  Stevenson  goes  on  to  say: 

simply  reducing  appropriations  won't  cxire 
what's  wrong  with  an  aid  organization  which 
Is  in  more  trouble  than  ever  after  going 
through  10  different  admlnlstratora.  6  major 
reorganizations  and  more  than  100  billion 
tax  dollars. 

As  an  example,  this  article  points  out 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorities  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  as  much  money  as 
they  have  been  given  In  any  year  since 
1958.  There  Is  an  accumulation  of  funds 
carried  over  from  year  to  year  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  an  authorization  bill  would  probably 
not  effectively  restrain  the  level  of  for- 
eign aid  spending. 

Our  foreign  aid  money  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  being  used  to  finance  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  controlled,  socialis- 
tic enterprises  which  in  many  cases  com- 
pete with  private  businesses. 

Articles  of  this  nature  are  causing  the 
American  public  to  realize  the  fallacy 
underlying  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
believe  that  this  large-scale  public  under- 
standing is  beneficial  and  will  result  In 
more  serious  misgivings  about  this  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  cannot  support  the  pending 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  will 
express  my  opposition  to  any  such  future 
proposals  until  such  time  as  the  needed 
reforms  are  undertaken. 

A    STSTUIATIC    UCVIEW    OF    rOREIGN    AH)    NEKOED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Kennedy  called  the  opposition 
to  his  foreign  aid  program  the  worst  at- 
tack since  the  Marshall  plan.  Certain- 
ly the  debate  these  last  couple  of  weeks 
has  put  on  the  line  some  very  urgent 
matters.  We  need  better  guidelines  In 
the  program.  We  apparently  need  a  new 
framework  for  allocating  and  expending 
the  taxpayers'  money.  We  need  a  clear- 
er  set  of  priorities.  We  need  more  con- 
centrated effort  in  particular  areas.  We 
need  more  integrated  thinking  on  the 
role  of  foreign  aid  In  the  overall  pattern 
of  American  foreign  policy,  and  our  long- 
term  strategic  Interests.  We  need  more 
effort  to  relate  foreign  aid  to  other  tools 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  poUUcal 
objectives  of  the  free  world.  We  need  a 
greater  interallied  effort. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  need  a 
major  and  total  review  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  light  of  present  world 
conditions,  and  our  best  estimate  of  cur- 
rent and  future  International  trends. 
This  is  the  nub  of  today's  situation. 
This  Is  the  meiming  of  the  reckless  at- 
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tacks  on  a  major  tool  of  our  foreign 

policy,  and  one  that  has  served  this  coun- 
try well.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
strictive amendments  proposed  to  the 
pending  measure,  and  the  mass  confu- 
sion they  have  created. 

Perhaps  a  major  review  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  underway  In  the  execu- 
tive branch — I  do  not  know.  In  any 
case,  such  a  review  Is  needed— before  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  will  help 
clear  the  air,  and  renew  public  confidence 
In  a  major  program.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  this  matter  his  urgent  atten- 
tion. He  would  be  well  advised,  I  believe, 
to  recall  the  Clay  Committee  to  serve  as 
a  focal  point  of  such  a  review,  with  a 
mandate  to  seek  further  findings  and 
recommendations  early  In  1964. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  put  our  aid  pro- 
gram on  a  firmer  footing.  Some  splen- 
did efforts  have  been  made.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  a  foremost  example. 
But  some  of  these  efforts,  and  their 
positive  results,  have  gone  largely  tm- 
noticed — or  so  it  seems.  A  case  In  point 
is  the  very  sensitive  and  highly  impor- 
tant plan  to  make  economic  reform  a 
condition  of  VS.  aid — a  plan,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Is  beginning  to  bite. 

Some  efforts  have  been  taken  out  of 
context  and  misinterpreted.  The  Clay 
report,  for  example,  has  been  falsely 
used  by  the  opponents  of  foreign  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  drastically  the 
current  program — much  to  the  chagrin 
of  General  Clay.  I  need  only  call  Sen- 
ators' attention  to  a  recent  article  by 
the  general,  which  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Other  efforts  of  the  administration, 
Mr.  President,  have  been  lost  in  the  flurry 
of  debate  riveted  on  the  failures  and 
shortcomings  of  our  aid  policy.  Still 
others  have  been  smothered  by  the  "pet- 
ty irritations"  President  Kennedy  men- 
tioned In  a  speech  a  few  days  ago. 

Perhaps  this  situation  was  inevitable, 
inasmuch  as  these  efforts  often  reflected 
a  brush-fire  approach  to  our  aid  prob- 
lems. They  were  often  quick  improvisa- 
tions and  piecemeal  measures.  They 
were  often  defensive  in  tone.  But  what- 
ever the  reason,  a  total  reexamination  is 
now  due. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  point- 
ed the  way  to  a  reexamination  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  on  October  28.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  thoughtful 
remarks.  He  speaks  from  experience 
and  with  authority.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
comments.  As  I  recall  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, he  offered  four  suggestions: 

First,  that  we  seriously  consider  sep- 
arating the  military  component  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  from  the  economic 
and  other  elements; 

Second,  that  we  consider  reducing  our 
bilateral  development  loan  program,  and 
look  Increasingly  to  international  finan- 
cial institutions  for  the  provision  of 
capital  loans; 

Third,  that  we  consider  giving  priority 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  hu- 


man resources  which  are  necessary  pre- 
cursors to  meaningful  economic  develop- 
mmt — education  and  the  like;  and 

Fourth,  that  we  consider  providing  the 
President  wtih  a  much  larger  contin- 
gency fund  to  act  with  maximum  effect 
in  critical  situations. 

The  Senator's  suggestions  deserve  our 
attention  in  the  months  ahead,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  attention  of  all  Amo-- 
icans.  He  offers  some  worthy  sugges- 
tions. I  stake  no  claim  on  being  an  ex- 
pert in  foreign  affairs,  but  there  are  at 
least  two  additional  areas  I  would  add 
to  his  list  of  suggestions. 

First,  a  very  real  and  concerted  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  coordinate  free 
world  aid  programs  and  to  Increase  the 
aid  contributions  of  our  allies.  We  need 
more  concrete  results  in  this  area. 

Second.  Regional  approaches  to  for- 
eign aiJ  must  receive  greater  attention. 
In  southeast  Asia,  for  example,  this  could 
possibly  be  done  through  a  revived 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  by 
the  Allied  Powers  to  a  broadening  and 
redefining  of  SEATO's  terms  of  refer- 
ence. SEA  TO  is  now  an  exclusively  an- 
ti-Communist alliance.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  however,  that  SEATO  would  be 
serving  free  world  Interests  even  more. 
If  it  were  capable  of  insuring  the  politi- 
cal stability  and  economic  progress  of 
the  entire  area,  including  the  new 
Malaysia  and  against  subversion  from 
any  quarter. 

Broadening  SEATO's  terms  of  refer- 
ence, and  injecting  into  it  a  little  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  concept — or  an 
inter-Allied  basis— is  a  tall  order.  But 
it  Is  an  avenue  of  approach  which  needs, 
I  believe,  some  thoughtful  considera- 
tion— for  southeast  Asia  and  other  areas 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  administra- 
tion will  undertake  a  systematic  review 
of  our  entire  foreign  aid  program  in  line 
with  the  long-term  strategic  interests  of 
this  country.  It  should  present  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  early  in  the  next 
session.  The  American  people  would 
welcome  this  review. 

Congress  must  still  complete  action  on 
the  pending  program.  I  was  hopeful 
the  end  result  would  not  digress  radi- 
cally, at  least  from  that  proposed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  will  of  Congress. 

Certainly,  we  need  some  new  direc- 
tions in  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
need  a  reexamination.  That  is  why  I 
propose,  most  urgently,  a  systematic 
review.  Meanwhile,  in  further  consider- 
ing the  pending  program,  we  would  do 
well  to  weigh  our  criticisms  against  the 
positive  value  being  accomplished  for 
our  security  because  of  the  aid  program 
and  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings.  The 
scales  are  heavily  weighted  on  the  value 
side. 

And  is  it  not  a  paradox.  Mr.  President, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Communist 
bloc  is  experiencing  difficulties  In  its 
domestic  and  foreign  programs.  Includ- 
ing that  of  foreign  aid,  the  bulk  of  this 
country's  attention  Is  riveted  upon  the 
failures  and  shortcomings  of  our  pro- 
gram, rather  than  on  the  opportunities 
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opening  up  for  America,  and  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  foreign  aid  of  even 
greater  valxie  to  our  security  in  tbe  years 
ahead? 

Hopefully,  the  problems  In  our  foreign 
aid  program,  and  those  in  our  relation- 
ship to  the  undeveloped  countries,  will 
not  repel  us  back  toward  isolationism. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  lost  our  crea- 
tive instincts.  Let  us  put  on  our  think- 
ing: caps.  Let  us  solve  our  problems. 
Let  us  seize  the  opportunities  before  us, 
and  get  on  with  the  task  at  hand.  The 
security  of  our  country,  and  that  of  free- 
dom everywhere,  requires  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  of  General  Clay  which 
appeared  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  on 
October  13,  1963.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News — October  28.  1963 — on 
making  greater  use  of  the  international 
financial  institutions  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Oct.  13, 
1963] 

Clat   Opposxs   Aid   Ctrrs — Skxs   Danger    fob 
Fkxz  Woau)  IN  Housx  Action 

(EorroB's  Nots. — The  Committee  To 
Strengthen  the  Security  oX  the  Free  World 
earlier  this  year  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions on  U.S.  foreign  aid,  based  on  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  question.  But  the 
House  ignored  the  conunlttee's  suggestions 
and  made  drastic  cuts  in  the  proposed  budg- 
et. Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  here  explains  some  of  the  dan- 
gers he  sees  In  tbe  House  action.) 
(By  Lucius  D.  Clay) 

Our  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Secu- 
rity of  the  Free  World,  In  Its  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  aid  program  earlier 
this  year,  found  in  the  words  of  our  report 
what  every  American  President  has  found 
since  the  program  was  first  started:  that  a 
sound  foreign  aid  program  "Is  essential  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  Its  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities." 

In  the  belief  that  It  would  contribute  to 
the  continuance  of  the  program  on  a  sound 
basis,  our  report  did  recommend  certain  re- 
ductions which  we  thought  would  Improve 
Its  effectiveness  while  reducing  Its  cost. 
However,  the  report  stressed  the  Importance 
of  these  cuts  being  made  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  avoid  drastic  consequences 
and  cancellation  of  commitments  entered 
into  In  good  faith. 

By  and  large,  the  recommendations  which 
we  had  made  were  closely  paralleled  by  many 
in  the  report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Cominlttee  to  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Indeed,  this  committee  made  some- 
what greater  cuts  than  were  emlx>dled  In 
our  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  its  considered 
recommendation  for  an  authorization  of  $4.1 
billion,  which  was  in  Itself  9400  million  be- 
low the  President's  request,  was  slashed  by 
$585  million  to  $3.5  billion  on  the  House 
floor. 

I  believe  that  the  larger  cut  is  a  threat  to 
vital  X3S.  Interests  abroad,  and  I  am  dis- 
tiirbed  In  particular  by  the  reductions  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  for  the  military 
assistance  program. 

In  proposing  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
United  States  undertook  solemn  commit- 
ments In  the  Charter  of  Pxmta  del  Este  to 
provide  external  support  to  the  self-help  ef- 
forts of  the  LaUn  American  countries.  While 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  Latin  American 


eotmtrles  will  not  be  able  to  realize  the  go«as 
essential  to  maximum  support  by  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  are  making  real  prog- 
ress. While  only  those  funds  Justified  by 
this  progress  will  actually  be  made  available. 
It  would  eeem  to  me  that  the  United  States 
must  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  its  com- 
mitments to  the  full  extent  that  would  re- 
sult If  Latin  American  performance  were 
satisfactory. 

A  failure   to  authorize   the   appropriation 
of  funds  which  would  meet  this  commitment 
would  be  taken  by  many  as  evidence  of  our 
lack    of  sincerity.     Moreover,   if   the    reduc- 
tion stands,  fewer  funds  would  be  available 
this  year  than  were  appropriated  last   year 
when  the  Alliance  was  moving  less  rapidly 
than   it   is   today.     Certainly,   poUtlcal  sta- 
bility on    this  continent  is  highly  desirable, 
and  such  stability  can  develop  only  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  economic  Improvement.     If  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  does  not  provide  this 
atmosphere,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  pro- 
ceed,  and   it   seems  to   me   that   it  Justifies 
our  full  support  as  long  as  it  holds  promise. 
I  also   believe   that   the   House   has  made 
much  too  sharp  a  reduction  In  the  mlilUry 
assistance    program    to   be    accomplished    In 
1    year    without   encouraging   damaging   re- 
sults   to    the    secTirity    of    the    free    world. 
Certainly,  our  policy  of  supporting  the  de- 
fense  establishments  of  free   nations  adja- 
cent to  Communist  countries  has  prevented 
the  political  penetration  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful In  taking  over  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe.     It  Is  also  clear  that  the  defense 
establishments   in  many  of  these   countries 
are  beyond   their  economic   capacities.     Ad- 
mittedly, cutbacks  In  this  program  are  pos- 
sible— over  several  years.     Immediate  forced 
reductions    could    require    rapid    deteriora- 
tion In  military  forces  with  consequent  po- 
litical disturbances  In  several  of  the  coun- 
tries  now   receiving   military   aid   from    the 
United  SUtes.     In  point  of  fact,  we  might 
well  reduce  the   resources  of  our   own  de- 
fense budget  rather  than  to  discontinue  or 
to  sharply  reduce  the  support  which  makes 
possible  the  contribution  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
Thus,    and    particularly    In    these    specific 
programs,  I  believe  the  cuu  enacted  by  the 
House  to  be  excessive.     If  allowed  to  stand, 
the  damage  they  would   cause  would  have 
its  effect  on  future  years,  even  If  not  im- 
mediately   apparent.     The    Senate    has,    of 
course,   not  yet  acted  on  the  authorization 
bUl.  nor  has  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  yet  reported  to  the  Senate. 
However,  there  is  not  much  time  left  to 
consider  carefully  the  extent  of  this  year's 
program  and  to  be  sure  that  it  represents  a 
sound  and  balanced  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  the  execution  of  our 
foreign    policy.     False    charges,    valid    criti- 
cism, and  general  indifference  may  have  ob- 
scured,      and       even       overshadowed.       an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.     It  can  be  carefully  and  gradually 
reduced.     Iiarrlng     extraordinary     develop- 
ments.    Nevertheless,  real  progress  is  being 
made  both  in  improving  the  administration 
of   the  program  and   in   directing   funds  to 
countries  and  projects  which  offer  optimum 
return.     This  is  the  proper  way  to  improve 
our  fcB-eign  aid  program  rather  than  to  take 
the  risks   involved  in   too  great  a  cut  In   1 
year — a  cut  which  might  weU  negate  really 
successful  efforts  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  From  the  Detroit  News,  Oct.  28.  1983) 
SHirr  IN  Am  UacEO 

Even  their  best  friend  In  Congress  Is  now 
telling  foreign  aid  administrators  what  is 
wrong  with  their  programs. 

Foreign  aid's  best  friend  has  been  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
now  has  recommended  thnt  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development  be  made  by  Inter- 
national agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank 
rather  than  by  the  U.S.  Government  alone. 


In  making  this  recommendation,  the  com- 
mittee endorsed  the  views  of  Eugene  Black, 
former  World  Bank  President.  He  believes 
World  Bank  officials  could  exercise  more  in- 
fluence over  the  use  of  a  loan  because  they 
would  not  be  suspected  of  ulterior  motives. 
World  Bank  officials  also  could  be  more  In- 
sistent on  sound  terms  and  could  make  their 
lending  conditional  upon  greater  efforts  by 
the   recipient   country  itself. 

The  committee  itself  felt  that  the  shift 
from  bilateral  to  multUateral  lending  would 
tend  to  put  a  greater  burden  of  foreign  aid 
financing  on  Western  European  countries. 
They  have  been  spending  more  for  foreign 
aid.  but  their  $2-blilion-a-year  total  still  is 
well  below  their  capacity,  in  the  committee's 
view. 

Despite  Its  criticism  of  present  foreign 
aid  loan  practices,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  S4.a  blUlon  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion for  the  current  yew.  That  compares  yL 
with  the  93.6  blllicm  authorization  voted  b»/^ 
the  House  and  the  94.6  bUllo^  acked  by  th/6 
President.  The  authorization,  when  flnaliy 
passed  by  both  Houses,  will  serve  only  as  [a 
celling,  and  the  appropriation  bill  still  will 
have  to  be  passed.  | 

Since  the  Government  already  is  almost  jl 
months  Into  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  the  interna- 
tionalization of  foreign  aid  loans  may  have 
come  too  late  for  action  at  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  But  it  is  a  good  recom- 
mendation that  ought  to  be  Implemented 
as  soon  as  Congress  can  get  to  it. 

OIL  CONTRACT  Ntn,LinC.\TION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickxnloopir]  spoke  to 
us  at  length  on  the  attitude  of  the  Argen- 
tina Government  toward  foreign  oil  com- 
panies, and  outlined  to  us  the  manner  in 
which  his  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  is  being  strengthened  in  this 
year's  bill. 

I  spoke  at  that  time  to  indicate  my 
support  of  the  additional  language  to 
make  sure  that  assistance  is  suspended 
in  cases  of  what  has  been  called  creep- 
ing expropriation.  My  colleagues  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  made 
it  clear  that  the  law  we  are  considering 
will  cover  the  Argentine  oil  contract  nul- 
lification case,  if  nullification  is  carried 
out,  to  suspend  foreign  aid  and  other 
funds. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  made 
a  great  contribution  in  his  study  of  this 
subject,  assured  the  Senate.  In  answer 
to  my  questions,  that  the  amendment  ap- 
plies for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  it 
does  to  other  AID  programs. 

Interest  in  our  action  here  is  evident 
among  citizens  all  over  the  country.  The 
Tulsa  World,  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  In  its  November  12  edi- 
tion on  this  subject  of  Argentine  atti- 
tudes toward  foreign  oil  companies,  and 
urged  us  to  revise  last  year's  amendment. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  tliem  that 
the  bill  this  year  is  even  stronger  than  we 
passed  previously.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorjb, 
as  follows: 

Falsk  Priok  in  Arcxntima 

Most  Americans  north  of  the  border  find 
It  hard  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Argentina  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Arturo  IlUa. 
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The  nils  regime  seems  determined  to  can- 
cel Its  contracts  with  all  foreign  oil  com- 
panies In  Argentina.  The  action  would  di- 
rectly affect  a  number  of  U.S.  firms  with  an 
Investment  estimated  at  9397  million. 

The  Government  promises  to  protect  le- 
gitimate rights,  but  Argentina  will  determine 
what  those  rights  are.  The  oil  companies 
can  hardly  be  reassured  by  this  kind  of 
pledge. 

Hlla  states  no  8i>eclflc  objections  to  the 
contracts.  But  he  ran  for  office  on  a  promise 
to  annul  them,  and  he  is  apparently  going  to 
keep  his  word,  regardless  of  the  International 
consequences. 

The  stakes  In  Argentina  go  far  beyond  the 
Interests  of  the  oil  companies.  The  U.S.  basic 
concept  In  the  20-nation  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Is  clearly  Involved. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Alliance  Is 
to  encourage  private  Investment  In  the  Latin 
American  countries,  where  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can aid  Is  Intended  to  stimulate  the  local 
economy.  All  the  Latin  countries  need  for- 
eign capital,  and  that  certainly  Includes  Ar- 
gentina, a  nation  that  has  complained  In  the 
past  It  was  not  getting  American  aid  fast 
enough. 

What  kind  of  effect  can  the  nila  govern- 
ment expect  Its  oil  contract  annulment  to 
have  on  present  and  potential  investors  In 
Argentina?  The  answer  Is  obvious;  the  ac- 
tion is  bound  to  throw  a  chill  over  any  plans 
to  bring  private  money  Into  the  country. 

The  United  States  does  not  approve  of  the 
Argentine  Government's  attitude,  but  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harrlman  doesn't 
seem  able  to  change  Illla's  mind.  So  what 
do  we  do  about  it? 

We  suggest  that  one  place  to  start  showing 
U.S.  displeasure  Is  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds.  Why  should  our  Government  con- 
tinue to  spend  Alliance  funds  in  twhalf  of 
a  country  that  Is  summarily  undermining 
American  Investments? 

The  principal  purpose  ol  the  Alliance  Is 
not  to  protect  the  chestnuts  of  private 
American  companies.  But  neither  Is  our 
Government  obliged  to  pour  tax  money  Into 
countries  that  are  long  on  accepting  the 
benefits  of  the  Alliance  but  mighty  short  on 
assuming  its  oibllgatlons. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  proud  people. 
Understandably,  they  do  not  like  the  role 
of  beggars;  they  want  some  say-so  In  how 
foreign  aid  money  Is  spent  in  their  countries. 
But  the  United  States  has  some  feelings, 
too.  For  one  thing,  we  object  to  anyone  who 
accepts  our  friendly  aid  money  and  responds 
by  kicking  us  In  the  teeth. 

If  we  continue  to  shell  out  in  the  face  of 
such  ungracloiu  conduct,  will  not  the  other 
Alliance  coimtrtes  feel  free  to  do  the  same? 
Last  )rear  an  effort  was  made  in  Congress 
to  tie  a  little  "If"  to  the  foreign  aid  program, 
holding  back  aid  from  countries  that  reached 
out  to  gobble  up  UJ3.  Investments.  Maybe 
It's  time  to  revive  that  amendment. 

AITNOUNCKMnrr     OF     MKXTINO     OF     THX     COM- 
MITTIE      ON     BANKIMO      AND      CCTUtCNCT      ON 

novkmbkr  ao 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings. In  accordance  with  the  recent 
unanimous -consent  agreement,  on  the 
bill  S.  2310.  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  to  pro- 
hibit any  guarantee  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  on  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  of  payment  of  obligations 
of  Communist  countries.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  5302.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  ajn.. 
on  Wednesday.  November  20.  1963.  All 
persons  who  wish  to  appear  and  testify 
on  this  matter  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  clilef  of  staff,  Com- 


mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  telephone  number  Capitol 
4-3121,  extension  3921,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  admiration, 
fondness,  and  respect  for  the  Senate 
leaders.  They  are  two  splendid  men — 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENj.  When  they  united  in  calling 
me  today  to  ask  whether  I  would  coop- 
erate with  them  in  having  prompt  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  that  embodied  the  Mundt 
amendment,  which  I  fully  supported,  and 
asked  our  committee  to  report  back  to 
the  Senate  on  November  25,  and  gave 
assurances  that  if  the  bill  were  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  the  25th  It  would  be 
given  priority.  I  agreed  to  do  so.  Hence 
my  announcement. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the 
bill  embodies  a  very  Important  principle. 
We  have  been  giving  aid  to  107  nations 
in  the  world. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  will  shortly 
pass  contains  a  prohibition  against  any 
aid  going  to  any  Communist  country, 
except  for  a  hospital  in  Poland  and  the 
Public  Law  480  program  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Mundt  amendment  proposed  that 
we  should  not  give  aid  to  Communist 
countries  that  wished  to  buy  on  credit 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That 
is  what  the  bill  S.  2310  is  about.  It  is 
a  vital  bill. 

I  expect  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  be  present 
on  November  25  so  that  we  can  legally 
act  on  the  bill  and  report  it  either  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  commend  our  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  no  more  than  a  very 
few  minutes.  I  have  hitherto  remained 
silent  while  the  debate  went  forward  on 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  record 
of  my  position.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill, 
which  I  fear  has  been  badly  crippled  by 
the  Senate.  Many  amendments  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  accord  in  prin- 
ciple have  been  adopted.  I  believe  we 
should  look  hard  and  long  before  we 
give  another  dollar  of  aid  to  Nasser.  I 
think  we  should  look  hard  and  long  be- 
fore we  give  another  dollar  of  aid  to 
Sukarno.  But  I  fear  that  in  the  strait- 
jacket  in  which  a  number  of  the  amend- 
ments have  placed  the  President  it  will 
be  difficult  indeed  for  him  to  have  the 
flexibility  needed  to  conduct  our  day-to- 
day foreign  policy  as  the  Constitution 
intended  that  he  should. 

I  believe  it  is  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  lay  down  broad  legislative  mandates 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Indeed, 
that  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  therefore  have  no  quarrel  with 
many  of  the  new  indications  of  policy 
which  appear  in  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  sup- 
port most  of  them.  I  say  again,  as  I 
said  last  night,  that  I  deplore  the  effort 
of  so  many  of  us  to  be  our  own  little 
individual  secretaries  of  state  and  im- 
pinge on  the  right  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  day  by  day,  and  to  write  in 
inflexible  restrictions  on  the  power  of 


the   President  to  conduct  oiu-  foreign 
policy. 

I  deplore  also  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate— and,  indeed,  the  action  of  the  lead- 
ership— in  cutting  back  from  $4,200  mil- 
lion to  hardly  more  than  $3,500  million 
the  authorization  in  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  the  original  figure  of 
$4.2  billion  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  regret  that  I  had  no 
such  opportunity.  That  does  not  mean 
that  I  do  not  think  that  in  due  course 
we  should  taper  off  the  program. 

I  am  opposed  to  military  aid  for  Latin 
America.  I  am  opposed  to  military  aid 
lor  NATO  allies  who  can  well  support 
their  own  situation. 

I  wonder  why  we  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  cut  back  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  I  wonder  why  we  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  take  some  of  the  aid  out 
of  South  Korea.  Those  are  the  places 
we  should  be  looking  into.  Instead  of 
that,  we  do  it  by  indirection.  We  cut 
aid  back  to  some  of  our  friends  with  the 
thought  that  the  only  way  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  the  money  to  give  them 
what  they  need  is  to  take  it  away  from 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  should 
have  the  political  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "You  do  not  need  it  there." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  bill 
with  a  fairly  heavy  heart.  I  hope  that 
by  next  year  the  administration  will  have 
found  a  formula  by  which  this  great  and 
generous  country  can  pay  an  infinitely 
small  percentage  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  countries  less  fortunate  than 
we  are.  to  countries  in  need,  to  countries 
that  we  hope  to  save  from  the  yoke  of 
commxmlsm.  My  hope  is  that  can  be 
worked  out.  I  also  hope  the  conference 
will  show  more  wisdom  than,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  shown  by  the  Senate. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  Let  me  point  out  that  in 
the  final  moments  of  consideration  of 
this  bill  we  find  ourselves  in  a  most 
paradoxical  said  ironic  situation.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  Mr.  David  Bell  we  have  as 
able  an  administrator  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  any  we  have  ever  had.  As 
administrator,  he  presides  over  the  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  it  is  receiving  its 
most  bitter  and  severe  criticism. 

The  program  was  reorganized  in  1961 
at  the  behest  of  President  Kennedy.  Fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  1961  foreign 
aid  program,  a  new  effort  was  made  for 
the  recruitment  of  new  personnel — ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  adminis- 
trators, assistant  administrators  and 
mission  chiefs.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  it  is  my  conviction,  after 
careful  on-the-spot  examination,  in 
country  after  country,  that  we  have  dedi- 
cated, able,  and  conscientious  people  in 
the  AID  program  to  a  degree  such  as  we 
have  never  had  since  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  with  one 
development  in  the  debate  on  foreign  aid. 
We  have  strengthened  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
This  was  long  overdue.  We  have  Invited 
Into  the  oversea  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  the  real  muscle,  the 
real    strength,    the    real    know-how    of 
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America,  which  is  the  private  enterprise 
free  economy  system.  For  tliis  we  are 
indebted  to  many  Senators,  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  bill  but  who  have 
offered  constructive  amendments. 

I  was  happy  to  Join  with  some  of  those 
Senators  in  aiding  the  adoption  of  those 
amendments. 

We  find  ourselves  in  another  paradoxi- 
cal situation — at  the  time  this  country  is 
approaching  a  $600  billion  a  year  econ- 
omy, we  are  retreating,  and  retrenching 
in  our  oversea  commitments. 

This  is  the  smallest  foreign  aid 
authorization  ever  adopted  by  the  Senate 
since  1948.  At  the  time  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  the  largest,  at  the  time 
that  we  have  the  greatest  commitments 
toi  the  world,  at  the  time  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  some  signs  of  victory  for  the 
side  of  freedom,  we  are  retrenching. 

We  retrench  at  the  time  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  find  themselves 
In  difBculty,  economically  and  politically. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should  be 
doing  Is  pouring  on  the  coal,  so  to  speak, 
redoubling  our  efforts,  harnessing  our  re- 
sources, and  making  up  our  minds  that 
we  have  a  great  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  reforms  are 
necessary.  Some  of  those  reforms  have 
been  outlined  In  the  committee  report. 
I  am  going  to  file  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  I  believe  would  be  con- 
structive reforms  In  foreign  aid — not 
reforms  that  will  diminish  our  effort,  but 
reforms  that  will  accelerate  and  Inten- 
sify our  effort.  One  of  those  reforms, 
which  I  believe  is  vital,  relates  to  the 
matter  of  bringing  In  other  nations  to 
help  us  provide  economic  assistance  to 
help  underdeveloped  areas,  by  using  the 
contract  form  with  private  groups  and 
with  the  established  Government  agen- 
cies, which  we  call  the  domestic  agencies 
of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Senators  have 
read  the  morning  press.  E)esplte  3  or  4 
days  of  really  disturbing  news  from 
Brazil,  we  now  nnd  ttiat  the  program 
which  our  Government  supports  has  won 
the  overwhelming  support  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

The  bad  news  that  claimed  the  head- 
lines for  a  week  are  In  the  ashcan. 
America's  proposal — the  proposal  of 
President  Keimedy — at  the  Sao  Paulo 
Conference  for  an  overall  supervisory 
committee  has  been  adopted.  Brazil  and 
Argentina  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. These  are  things  that  we  said 
would  happen,  and  I  believe  we  should 
let  this  vote  on  foreign  aid  be  an  expres- 
sion of  our  confidence  In  our  program. 

TBCHKICiL     ASSISTANCZ     FOB     HEALTH     Hf     THK 

aroTTJAi.  sacrnarr  AirrHosiZATioif  bill  tou. 

1964 

Mr.  President.  I  diould  like  to  express 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
technical  assistance  programs  which  Is 
authorized  In  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  refer  to  a  program  in  which  I  have 
been  especially  Interested  down  through 
the  years — technical  assistance  for 
health. 

The  actual  dollar  outlay  for  this  pur- 
pose represents  only  a  tiny  proportion 
of  the  total  funds  In  the  bin  pending  be- 
fore us. 


POINT    4    TTP»   GKAhfTS    AND    LOANS   rO«    BKALTR 

In  the  1963  fiscal  year,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  spent  around 
$36  million  in  grants  for  health;  in  the 
1964  fiscal  year,  it  will  have  spent  around 
$45  million  for  point  4  type  health  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition,  diuing  these  2  fiscal  years. 
AID  health  loans  for  public  water  and 
sewerage  projects  were  and  are  $95  mil- 
lion and  $112  million,  respectively. 

HEALTH    AID    IS    RXLATIVZLT    NONCONTBOVOtSIAL 

This  is  money  well  spent.  Probably  no 
single  item  in  the  entire  multibillion-dol- 
lar  aid  program  is  more  universally 
esteemed  and  less  controversial  than  aid 
against  mankind's  ancient  foes  of  disease 
and  disability. 

At  this  very  time  in  Chicago,  m..  a  sec- 
ond conference  on  international  health 
is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
American  Medical  Association  had  kind- 
ly invited  me  to  this  important  meeting, 
but  Senate  duties,  of  course,  prevented 
my  being  there. 

The  conference  signifies,  however,  the 
deep,  nonpartisan  interest  of  the  medical 
and  of  allied  professions — nursing,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  sanitary  engineering, 
and  so  forth — in  oversea  health  assist- 
ance. 

CAPITAL  KS50UBCES  AND   RXTMAN   KESOUICES 

Year  after  year,  I  have  urged  that  in- 
creased attention  be  paid  to  all  forms  of 
technical  assistance  to  education,  to  ag- 
riculture, and  health. 

Year  after  year,  however,  there  has 
been  a  tendency — I  must  say  very  frank- 
ly— to  keep  assistance  for  human  re- 
sources relatively  low  and  to  maximize 
assistance  for  capital  resources. 

Economists,  particularly,  tend  to  think 
that  foreign  aid  can  best  launch  develop- 
ing countries  into  self-sustaining  growth 
by  sponsoring  such  "brick  and  mortar" 
projects  as  new  roads,  powerplants,  steel- 
mills,  other  forms  of  factories,  and  the 
like. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  gross  national 
product  can  indeed  be  most  spectacularly 
increased  by  aid  for  capital-type  proj- 
ects of  this  nature. 

From  a  human  standpoint,  however, 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  aid  to  the  human  beings 
who  are  now  living  and  who.  in  so  many 
instances,  are  now  sxiffering  and  dying. 

A  carefxil  balance  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, between  aid  for  capital  improve- 
ments which  do  generate  national  in- 
come and  aid  for  human  beings  who  are, 
after  all.  a  nation's  most  important 
asset. 

Certainly,  capital  loans  for  clean 
water  and  for  sound  disposal  of  waste 
represent  a  good  blend  of  economic  hu- 
man aid. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  AID 
Is  supporting  more  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams in  the  interest  of  combating  the 
infectious  diseases  which  are  bred  by  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

ucmrrr&BLc  citt  n»  nttmbzb  of  health 
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It  Is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  at 
the  very  time  that  AID  is  soundly  In- 
creasing   Its   water-sewer   loans.    It   Is 


cutting  down  its  point  4  type  health  per- 
sonnel from  372  technicians  to  334  in 
the  1964  fiscal  year.  This  means,  for 
example,  fewer  sanitary  engineers  to 
supervise  the  loans  for  sanitary  projects. 

This  cut  is.  very  candidly,  neither 
good  economics  nor  good  health  prac- 
tice. Water  and  sewer  projects  do  not 
get  built  well  or  function  well  if  con- 
struction and  operation  are  not  prop- 
erly supervised  by  competent  people, 
right  on  the  scene. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  AID  will  see 
its  way  clear  toward  sending  not  only 
adequate  money,  but  adequate  numbers 
of  well- trained  men  and  women  to 
supervise  and  to  work  on  health  proj- 
ects. In  cooperation  with  Indigenous 
health  teams. 

DISTURBING    SLASH    IK    LATIN    AMKBICA 

I  should  like  to  say  further  that  the 
figures  which  I  have  quoted  earlier  are 
worldwide  estimates. 

In  one  particular  region  the  estimates, 
when  broken  down,  prove  actually  dis- 
turbing. In  Latin  America,  of  all  places, 
the  one  region  where  U.S.  interest  is 
paramount,  the  number  of  point  4  type 
health  assistance  projects  is  being 
slashed  from  101  in  the  1963  fiscal  year 
to  only  43  in  the  1964  fiscal  year.  This 
slash  cannot  be  Justified.  In  my  view. 

It  seems  to  represent  the  views  of 
economists  who  are  more  concerned 
with  monumental  engineering  projects 
for  tomorrow  than  with  the  plight  of 
himian  beings,  living  today. 

The  needs  of  tomorrow  must  certainly 
be  attended  to.  but  p>eople  are  sick  today, 
are  dying  today,  and  need  medical  assist- 
ance today.  These  people  are  interested 
in  what  their  government  and  our  Gov- 
ernment are  doing  for  them  and  for  their 
children  now — not  just  tomorrow. 

I  can  well  understand  the  thinking  of 
AID  on  the  difficult  problem  of  allocation 
of  relatively  limited  resources. 

DANGER     IN     HOT7SE     SLASH    OF    OVERALL     FTTNDS 

I  point  out.  too.  that  if  the  House's 
unfortunate  slash  in  AID  fimds  is  not 
altered  in  conference,  the  reduction  in 
health  aid  will  become  even  more  severe. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  not 
occur.  I  earnestly  ask  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  give  their  most  thoughtful 
review  to  this  problem. 

NEED    FOR    PUBLIC    HEALTH    6EBTICX    COLLABOKA- 
TION  WITH  AID 

Tliere  Is  one  fm-ther  phase  of  oversea 
health  aid  to  which  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer. 

It  is  a  phase  on  which  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  particularly 
specialized.  I  refer  to  Interagency  co- 
ordination. 

Ever  since  1958,  this  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations has  Insi^d  on  closer  co- 
ordination between  Vhe  foreign  aid 
agency— that  is  AID— and  the  so-called 
domestic  agency  which  has  the  foremost 
technical  competence  In  the  health 
field— the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Although  this  Idea  seems  relatively 
simple,  although  It  has  always  been  ac- 
cepted, at  least  in  theory,  because  it  is  so 
xmassailable.  In  point  of  fact.  It  has 
never  been  adeqinately  Implemented. 
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Often,  as  a  result,  AID  has  foxmd  It 
virtually  iny>ossible  to  fill  vacancies  in 
principal  health  posts  in  key  countries. 

Public  Health  Service  officers  have 
sometimes  felt  that  their  acceptance  of 
an  oversea  AID  assignment  might  prove 
a  detriment,  not  an  aid  to  their  own  ulti- 
mate career  development.  And  there 
have  been  other  interagency  shortcom- 
ings as  well. 

TRIBUTE  3X3  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  Nation  can  be  proud 
of  the  humanitarian  accomplishments 
overseas  by  federally  employed  doctors, 
nurses,  malariologists,  pharmacists,  and 
other  members  of  the  health  team,  just 
as  it  can  be  proud  of  aid  rendered  by  non- 
governmental groups  like  CARE.  Medico. 
Project  Hope,  medical  missionaries  of 
various  religious  faiths,  and  other  pri- 
vate sources. 

AHLE  TOP  TEAM  AT  AID 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  time  for  improved  team- 
work is  nonetheless  long  overdue. 

Fortunately,  as  AID's  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Human  Resources,  serv- 
ing with  the  able  Administrator,  David 
Bell,  there  is  a  very  competent  physician 
in  charge,  Leona  Baumgartner.  This 
distinguished  doctor  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing interest  in  public  health  meas- 
ures, at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  Dr.  Baumgartner  seeks  to  work  out 
the  closest  collaboration  with  the  UJS. 
Public  Health  Service  and  with  private 
organizations.  However,  the  sometimes 
rigid  mechanisms  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  have  tended 
to  discourage  greater  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  constituent 
units  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Here,  I  refer  to  both  medical  and  non- 
medical units  of  HEW;  that  is.  to  the 
U.S.  Office  for  Education,  for  example. 

What  I  seek  Is  to  encourage  the  domes- 
tic U.S.  agencies  with  technical  assist- 
ance competence — for  example,  in  such 
fields  as  In  housing,  agriculture,  and  so 
forth — to  become  genuine  partners — in 
fact,  not  merely  in  name — with  AID. 

NEED  FOR  A  CAREER  POOL  OF  EMPLOTEES 

Such  cooperation  and  coordination  Is 
In  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. For  example.  In  health,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  the  best 
trained  experts  In  the  executive  branch 
and  the  best  access  to  still  more  of  the 
best  experts  in  private  life.  In  schools  of 
public  health  and  elsewhere.  Mean- 
while. AID  has  the  mandate  and  at  least 
limited  funds  to  assist  in  health. 

A  happy  union  of  the  two  Is  indispen- 
sable. By  "union,"  I  refer  to  the  estab- 
lishment. In  effect,  of  a  unified  pool  of 
career  medical  experts  who  could  serve 
not  in  one  agency,  but  In  all  agencies 
with  health  activities— the  Peace  Corps, 
AID,  NIH,  other  units  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Defense  Department  pro- 
grams overseas,  and  so  forth.  They 
would  rotate  as  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  as  their  professional  Interests  made 
advisable. 
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Some  small  progress  has  been  made 
toward  this  goal.  But  it  has  been  "too 
little  and  too  slow." 

AID  and  the  State  Department  need 
not  surrender  in  the  slightest  their  basic 
obligations  for  policymaking  and  policy 
supervision.  But  they  should  not  try  to 
do,  in  day-to-day  technical  management, 
what  the  so-called  domestic  U.S.  agen- 
cies are  far  more  competent  to  do. 

Oversea  health  aid  requires,  in  the 
final  analysis,  not  only  money,  equip- 
ment, and  other  physical  resources — it 
requires  trained  people.  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  unlimited  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  with  adequate  training  in 
public  health  type  skills  who  are  willing 
or  able  to  take  oversea  assigtunents  for 
2  or  3  years  at  a  time  and  who  are  effec- 
tive in  working  with  foreign  nationals. 

We  need  more  such  Americans  and  we 
need  to  make  the  best  possible  lise  of 
those  we  already  have. 

Similarly,  we  need  to  give  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  the  much  larger 
number  of  American  professionals, 
skilled  in  medical  specialty  services  like 
surgery,  ophthalmology,  cardiology,  neu- 
rology, and  psychiatry,  to  accept  tem- 
porary assigrunents  with  private  organi- 
zations, to  serve  abroad.  Survey  after 
survey  has  shown  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  private  M.D.'s  are  indeed  will- 
ing to  serve  in  developing  countries  for 
at  least  short  periods.  The  necessary 
modus  operandi  for  tapping  this  great 
talent  must  be  worked  out. 

OUR    ASSETS    FOR    OVERSEA    HEALTH 

We  can  do  so.  We  must  do  so.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so. 
There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  do 
so. 

We  have  a  great  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  We  have  a  dedicated  organiza- 
tion for  foreign  aid— AID.  We  have  an 
outstanding  multilateral  organization — 
the  World  Health  Organization— whose 
regional  collaborator  is  the  famed  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  We 
have  enormous  interest  among  private 
professionals  and  laymen. 

We  have  an  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service, 
uniting  the  major  religious  and  nonsec- 
tarian  aid  groups.  And  we  have  other 
outstanding  assets  to  do  the  job. 

The  job  must  be  done— not  just  In  the 
teeming  cities,  with  their  crowded  slums, 
but  In  the  hinterland,  in  the  coimtry- 
slde.  In  the  Jungles,  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  tiny  villages  which  have  never 
seen  a  doctor  or  drunk  clean  water  or 
been  free  from  disease,  infected  flies  or 
snails  or  mosquitoes  or  other  carriers. 

HELP  NOT  JUST  TO  "COMBAT  COMMUNISM"  BUT 
TO   FULFILL  OUR  IDEALS 

Finally,  it  Is  my  hope  that  we  will 
render  technical  assistance  in  health  to 
a  greater  degree — not  because  we  are 
concerned  that  the  desperate  native 
masses  will  turn  to  communism,  but  be- 
cause it  is  morally  and  ethically  sound 
that  we  do  so. 

No  people  has  acted  from  greater  hu- 
manitarian zeal  that  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  nation  In  all  of  history  has  done 
more  or  wanted  to  do  more  to  relieve 
human  suffering  than  has  our  Nation. 


We  do  so  because  it  is  in  our  nature, 
our  character,  our  tradition;  it  1b  part 
of  all  of  the  religions  by  which  we  wor- 
ship. 

I  serve  notice,  therefore,  of  my  con- 
tinued intention  to  help  make  certain 
that  these  objectives  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed, time  and  time  again,  will  re- 
ceive appropriate  attention  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  UJS. 
Public  Health  Service. 

FOREIGN  AID  NOW  CONDITIONED  OH 
PERFORMANCR 

Mr.  President,  what  kinds  of  condi- 
tions are  now  being  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  govern- 
ments, and  how  do  these  conditions 
work? 

There  are  two  cat^ories  of  conditions. 
First,  there  are  conditions  based  on  the 
performance  of  an  entire  coimtry,  amd 
applied  to  all  aid  programs  and  projects 
in  that  coimtry.  Second,  there  are  con- 
ditions for  specific  programs  or  projects 
in  a  country,  even  where  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole  does  not  have  to  take  certain 
agreed  upon  self-help  steps. 

Under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
which  established  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, every  country  in  Latin  America  is 
committed  to  undertake  certain  self-help 
measures.  It  is  exphcitly  recognized  in 
the  charter  that  XJS.  assistance  to  Latin 
American  development  will  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  necessary  structural  re- 
forms and  measures  for  the  mobilization 
of  internal  resources  on  the  part  of  re- 
cipient countries. 

The  recent  United  States-Brazilian 
agreement,  which  conditions  further 
UJS.  aid  to  Brazil  upon  the  taking  of  cer- 
tain steps  by  the  Brazilian  Government, 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. Under  this  agreement,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind,  Brazil  was  to — 

First  Increase  revenue  by  reforming 
the  tax  system,  as  well  as  improve  tax 
collection  and  administration. 

Second.  Reduce  Government  budget- 
ary deficits  by  eliminating  subsidies  on 
wheat  and  petroleum,  eliminating  defi- 
cits on  publicly  owned  enterprises  In- 
cluding transportation  and  power  sys- 
tems, and  curbing  public  pay  Increases. 

Third.  Control  inflation  by  limiting 
the  expansion  of  credit  by  the  banks,  by 
establishing  better  central  banking  ma- 
chinery, and  by  appealing  to  unions  and 
businesses  to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices. 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  by  establishing  a  realistic 
exchange  rate  and  by  adopting  Q>eclfic 
measures  to  increase  exports. 

Fifth.  Stimulate  economic  growth  by 
adopting  measures  to  encourage  outside 
private  investment. 

Sixth.  Increase  agricultural  growth 
and  productivity  by  seeking  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  agrarian  reform. 

In  addition,  it  was  understood  that 
Brazil  should  arrange  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  defer  payment 
on  an  IMF  obligation,  as  well  as  secure 
a  standby  arrangement  under  which  ttie 
IMP  would  make  temporary  credits 
available  to  offset  Brazilian  export 
losses.     It   was   also   understood   that 
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Brazil  woxild  secure  additional  aid  from 
other  free  world  countries. 

In  several  other  cases  development 
loans  for  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  made  contingent  upon  acceptable 
arrangements  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  exchange  rate  re- 
form and  an  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

One  example  is  the  recent  $35  million 
development  loan  to  Chile  which  is  con- 
ditional upon  a  satisfactory  stabilization 
program.  The  loan  will  be  disbursed 
at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  rate  of 
Chile's  budgetary  performance.  Better 
budgetary  performance  will  speed  up  the 
rate  of  loan  disbursement,  and  vice  versa. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  condition  that 
the  borrowing  nation  secure  aid  from 
other  donor  nations  before  the  United 
States  will  promise  assistance.  A  stabi- 
lization loan  for  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
sortia arrangements  for  Pakistan  and 
India,  and  more  recently  for  Turkey,  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  condition. 

There  are  nimierous  examples  of 
specific  types  of  conditions  required  by 
the  United  States  on  development  grant 
and  development  loan  projects. 

In  one  Middle  East  country  the  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  reorganize  the 
port  administration,  to  establish  separate 
organizations  for  the  goods  handling 
and  customs  functions,  and  to  finance 
the  timely  completion  of  complementary 
requirements  such  as  connecting  roads. 
Management,  organizational,  financial, 
and  budgetary  arrangements  for  the  port 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  were 
made  conditions  of  an  AID  loan. 

In  another  Middle  East  country,  spe- 
cific conditions  were  set  forth  in  a  UJ3. 
loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  construc- 
tion equipment.  Because  several  govern- 
ment departments  were  involved,  one 
condition  of  the  loan  was  that  a  new 
central  agency  be  established  to  handle 
the  equipment.  Employment  of  qualified 
foreign  advisers  and  the  establishment 
of  an  acceptable  spare  parts  and  main- 
tenance system  were  other  conditions  of 
the  loan. 

A  home  savings  program  in  a  Latin 
American  coimtry  requires  that  the  U.S. 
contribution  of  $7.5  million  to  the  sav- 
ings bank  be  matched,  and  that  there 
be  established  a  National  Housing  In- 
stitute to  administer  the  program. 

Conditions  to  insure  repayment  of 
UJ3.  loans.  Including  government  guar- 
antees of  loans  to  private  or  semipubllc 
Institutions,  are  common  practice.  In 
one  such  case,  the  United  States  insisted 
upon  the  financial  reorganization  of  a 
truck  company  to  open  up  prior  mort- 
gage bonds  so  that  AID  would  be  ratably 
insured,  the  sale  of  common  stock  rather 
than  of  senior  convertible  debentures  as 
proposed  by  the  company,  establishment 
of  a  ratio  of  debt  to  net  worth  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  to  1,  and  a  limitation  on  dividend 
payments. 

A  normal  condition  of  cost  sharing 
between  the  United  States  and  a  re- 
cipient country  in  a  grant  project  Is 
exemplified  by  a  recent  work  relief  proj- 
ect emphasizing  rural  reconstruction. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
provides  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  food,  hand  tools  and  equipment. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service  specialists  and 
junior  level  technicians,  and  the  coop- 
erating government  guarantees  the  pro- 
vision of  cash  wages  for  60,000  workers. 
Establishing  conditions  for  aid  is  one 
thing;  enforcing  those  conditions,  espe- 
cially when  political  considerations  are 
Involved,  is  another.  Flexibility  in  en- 
forcing foreign  aid  conditions  is  Just  as 
essential  as  fiexibillty  in  enforcing  the 
conditions  of  a  commercial  contract. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  exigencies  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  knowing  where  to  draw  the 
line. 

In  agreements  on  conditions,  espe- 
cially those  involving  an  entire  country 
program,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ex- 
pect the  line  always  to  be  drawn  where 
it  was  marked  out  originally.  But  al- 
lowing for  reasonable  adjustments,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  conditions  to  be 
carried  out,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as 
agreed  upon.  Otherwise  agreements  on 
conditions  will  not  be  taken  seriously. 

The  difBculty  in  carrying  out  condi- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  serving 
broader  foreign  policy  interests  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  Brazil.  US.  aid  to 
Brazil  is  being  held  up  at  the  moment 
because  the  Government 


carefully  coordinated  with  other  forms 
of  assistance  to  insure  that  our  help  gets 
to  the  people. 

In  many  countries  a  small  number  of 
devoted  Americans  are  working  among 
the  people  to  transfer  American  know- 
how  and  skills.  They  are  not  living  In 
luxury  as  is  often  charged.  Rather,  they 
are  working  side  by  side  with  the  people 
of  the  developing  countries  getting  a  Job 
done.  It  is  a  challenging,  often  frus- 
trating profession. 

These  are  people  from  the  backbone  of 
America— from  Vermont.  Indiana.  Cali- 
fornia, from  all  over  the  United  States. 
These  are  people  with  the  kind  of  pio- 
neering spirit  which  built  America. 

Because  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  our 
aid  effort.  U.S.  foreign  assistance  is 
reaching  the  people  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  It  is  making  a  constructive 
impact. 

The  evidence  of  this  Impact  is  not 
often  dramatic.  Nevertheless,  change  is 
occurring  at  an  increasingly  rapid  pace. 
For  every  constructive  change  in  the 
traditional  way  of  life  that  is  visible, 
there  are  many  others  that  are  spread- 
ing more  slowly  but  which  will  ultimately 
transform  the  society  of  the  underdevel- 
op^  nations  in  the  decades  to  come. 
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i«;a,€»uoc    wic   ^Jruve^IUIlent   of  Brazil  has      "•'^^  "•*"*"*«'"*  wc  ucv«iues.  to  come, 
not    met   the    conditions    agreed    upoa-...^^^  ^  clear  that  if  there  is  to  be  sub- 
earlier    this    year.    Since    the    Brazil-  ~^~5tafitial  development  In  these  nations  it 

will  have  to  come  from  changes  gener- 
ated and  accepted  within  the  framework 
of  their  own  societies.  This  is  what  self- 
help  really  means— not  simply  that  we 
would  like  to  have  developing  nations 
pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment, but  rather  that  we  and  they  real- 
ize that  lasting  development  must  be 
built  from  within. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  U.S 
technical  assistance  plays  such  a  basic 
and  vital  role.  Technical  assistance 
helps  the  Individual  in  an  underdevel- 
oped country  to  help  himself  and  to  help 
buUd  his  society.  It  enables  the  campa- 
sino.  the  peasant,  the  tribal  farmer  to 
adapt  the  technical  know-how  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  modem  world  to  the  reali- 
ties and  confines  of  his  own  primitive 
conditions. 

Modem  communications,  independ- 
ence, the  educaUon  of  a  few  native  lead- 
ers are  causing  an  awakening  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  some  places  it  is 
an  emotional  demand  for  modem  social 
legislation  or  educational  facilities-  in 
other  places  It  is  a  less  arUculate'but 
no  less  pressing  demand  for  improved 
health  practices  or  for  the  right  to  own 
the  land  that  the  people  work;  in  still 
other  places— perhaps  the  majority— it  is 
a  slowly  growing  realization  that  things 
need  not  necessarily  be  as  they  have  al- 
ways been.  This,  for  many,  is  the  one 
dynamic  new  idea:  That  change  Is  pos- 
sible; that  the  pattern  of  life  of  the  last 
2.000  years  need  not  be  the  pattern  of 
life  for  the  next  2.000  years. 

American  technical  assistance  Is  help- 
ing to  insure  that  the  changes  which  will 
inevitably  occur  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  changes  for  the  better;  that  all 
people  share  in  the  opportunity  for  a  bet- 
ter life. 

How  effectively  are  we  achieving  this 
goal?  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples 
from  one  area  of  our  foreign  assistance 


United  States  agreement  was  signed,  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  done  httle. 
in  fact,  to  live  up  to  its  pledge.  Infla- 
tion increased  by  more  than  25  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1963.  and  probably  will 
Increase  by  more  than  50  percent  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  Govem- 
ment  of  Brazil  has  loosened  rather  than 
tightened  credit.  The  Brazilian  budget 
deficit  has  gone  up  rather  than  down. 
Government  pay  raises,  rather  than  be- 
ing held  to  the  announced  40  percent, 
have  been  Increasing  by  70  percent. 

What  happens  next?  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  general  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. Brazil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fioimder.  If  the  enforcement  of  condi- 
tions on  our  aid  program  were  predicted 
to  have  that  effect,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  the  conditions  stick. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions  are 
modified  to  the  point  of  being  substan- 
tially softened  or  virtually  removed.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  in  the  future  to 
persuade  any  government  to  live  up  to 
Its  commitments.  The  answer  may  He 
somewhere  in  between.  But  even  if 
there  should  have  to  be  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  original  agreements — and 
they  certainly  should  be  kept  to  a  min- 
imum— we  will  at  least  have  made  a  start 
on  establishing,  together  with  the  host 
government,  performance  standards  for 
a  country  receiving  U.S.  assistance. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
Improvements  made  In  foreign  aid  since 
the  new  program  was  established  lnl961. 

DTICTIVI  rORXIGN  AID PIOPLE-TO-PEOPL« 

TXCHIflCAL    ASSISTANCX 

Mr.  President,  a  key  element  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is  the  technical 
assistance  effort  going  forward  in  many 
emerging  countries  around  the  world.  In 
some  21  countries  technical  assistance 
constitutes  almost  our  entire  foreign  as- 
sistance effort.    In  other  countries  It  Is 


program — agriculture.  These  examples 
could  be  repeated  many  times  in  other 
areas  such  as  public  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

In  Nigeria,  170,000  farmers  will  be 
reached  by  AID  assisted  and  trained  ex- 
tension workers  in  1963.  More  than  100 
Young  Farmers  Clubs  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  more  than  7.000  Nigerian 
youth  have  been  organized  under  the 
guidance  of  a  single  AID  technician. 

In  the  Sudan,  325.000  people  are  be- 
ing reached  this  year  by  agricultural  ex- 
tension programs  sponsored  by  AID. 

In  South  Korea,  counterpart  funded 
loans  from  members  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  Federation 
provided  more  than  724,000  individual 
agricultural  credit  loans  for  crop  pro- 
duction during  1962.  Fifteen  thousand 
loans  were  made  to  village  cooperatives 
to  assist  in  procurement  of  materials  and 
marketing. 

In  Ghana  last  year,  180,000  farm  fam- 
ilies were  reached  directly  by  AID-spon- 
sored  agricultural  extension  farm  pro- 
grams. These  programs  Included  dem- 
onstrations and  training  in  livestock  de- 
velopment, vegetable  production,  con- 
struction and  use  of  minor  irrigation 
works,  and  the  uses  of  fertilizer  and 
pesticides. 

In  Turkey.  31.000  of  the  total  of  40.000 
rural  communities  will  be  reached  this 
year  by  AID  trained  and  assisted  agri- 
culture extension  workers.  In  the  last 
2  years.  246.000  new  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  prepared  for  irrigation.  Al- 
most 17.000  potential  farm  leaders  from 
3.500  villages  have  received  water  and 
soil  conservation  training  imder  a  pro- 
gram financed  by  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities. 

In  Claile.  215.000  farmers  were  reached 
last  year  by  AID-sponsored  extension 
activities.  Twenty  mral  training  cen- 
ters are  reaching  2.000  students  each 
year  in  basic  agricultural  techniques. 

In  Taiwan.  80.000  agricultural  credit 
loans  were  made  last  year  under  the 
sponsorship  of  AID-supported  National 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  Federation ; 
637,000  farmers  are  benefiting  directly 
from  AlD-generated  farm  and  home  eco- 
nomic extension  work.  More  than  80 
percent  of  farm  families  in  Taiwan  are 
now  being  reached  by  extension  workers. 
In  Vietnam,  In  the  midst  of  a  shooting 
war,  rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  in- 
creased agricultural  production — 300,000 
people  are  being  reached  by  extension 
work  in  basic  agricultural  techniques. 
A  million  and  a  half  people  have  been 
reached  by  a  plant  production  program 
designed  to  provide  training  and  demon- 
stration in  the  protection  of  plants  and 
harvests  from  rodents  and  Insects. 

These  specifics  are  Impressive  and  I 
am  afraid  not  very  well  known ;  but  they 
are  not  unusual.  They  are  t3rplcal  of 
the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance effort  is  getting  directly  to  the 
grassroots  of  the  developing  nations. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  effective; 
it  is  doing  a  Job. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  slacken  our 
efforts. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


WHY  DID  AID  NOT  USE  ALL  IT8  HSCAL  TXAS  1063 
ALLIANCX  FUNDS? 

Mr,  President,  development  loans 
make  up  the  major  AID  contribution  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Over  $340 
million  in  development  loans  was  used  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  Total  commitments 
for  development  loans  and  grants  were 
$465  million. 

It  was  and  is  impossible  to  state 
precisely  the  need  for  loan  funds.  The 
level  of  the  Alliance  lending  program  is 
contingent  upon  many  factors.  Most 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  The  imcertainty  stems  frcxn 
the  fact  that  no  lender,  no  bank,  can 
predict  the  amount  it  will  lend  in  the 
future  and  still. remain  a  sound  insti- 
tution. 

Based  on  the  most  careful  analysis  of 
the  probabilities,  AID  has  stated  that  it 
will  need  a  minimum  of  $550  million  for 
new  development  loans  and  $100  million 
for  development  grants  this  year.  This 
amount  is  designed  to  meet  the  Latin 
American  countries'  increasing  need  for 
marginal  external  assistance  as  the  Alli- 
ance progresses. 

AID'S  commitment  of  development 
loan  funds  for  the  Alliance  in  fiscal  year 
1963  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  pro- 
gram operates.  Two  years  of  Alliance 
experience  back  up  the  method,  which 
has  to  meet  two  key  U.S.  objectives. 
These  involve  the  assurance  that  the 
self-help  and  reform  requirements  of  the 
Alliance  must  be  met  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  need  to  capture  the  confidence 
and  imagination  of  the  Latin  American 
people. 

AID,  therefore,  has  acted  on  these 
principles:  First,  it  has  refused  to  com- 
mit or  spend  unless  convinced  that  the 
outlay  is  clearly  in  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest, promoting  development  and  free- 
dom In  Latin  America;  and,  second,  it 
has  been  prepared  to  offer  assistance 
whenever  a  Latin  American  nation  ini- 
tiates the  social  and  economic  changes 
the  Alliance  calls  for.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  countries  like  Chile,  El  Salvador, 
Colombia,  and  Panama  received  much 
more  aid  than  did  Paraguay  or  HalU. 
for  example. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  aid  was  concen- 
trated in  the  countries  which  performed. 
It  was  reduced  or  held  up  where  self- 
help  and  reform  efforts  were  shunned  or 
lagging.  You  will  recall  that  the  United 
States  spent  almost  nothing  In  Peru. 
Funding  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  was 
much  lower  than  expected.  Brazil  had 
not  met  her  self-help  commitments,  nor 
had  it  reached  the  stage  of  political 
and,  particularly,  financial  stability 
which  would  make  worth  while  all  of  the 
lending  which  was  previously  estimated. 
Argentina's  political  problems  prevented 
any  clear  focus  on  development. 

This  year.  Peru's  new  constitutionally 
elected  Government  has  put  that  hither- 
to politically  stagnant  country  on  the 
Alliance  road  to  reform.  Argentina  has 
a  constitutionally  elected  government 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  stability 
after  a  year  of  turbulence.  Further  de- 
velopment OMwrtunltles  are  evident  In 
Central  America  and  Chile,  among  oth- 
ers. 
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AID'S  development  lending  operations 
like  those  of  a  bank,  depend  a  great  deal 
on  mutual  confidence.  The  United 
States  has  not  assumed  the  posture  of 
a  hardhearted  lender.  Congress  has 
placed  tight  restrictions  on  AID  loan 
procedures,  however.  The  loans  must  re- 
flect careful  feasibility  studies  and  a 
clear  capacity  for  repayment.  AID, 
therefore,  has  acquired  many  aspects 
of  a  full-fledged  banking  operation.  It 
has,  moreover,  insisted  that  the  Latin 
Americans  live  up  to  their  own  commit- 
ments on  reforms.  If  we  did  not  do  so 
the  money  we  lend  would  neither  benefit 
the  borrower  nor  further  our  Alliance 
objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise 
hopes  and  aspirations,  to  achieve  worth- 
while bootstrap  efforts  and  then  not  be 
able  to  back  them  up  with  marginal  ex- 
ternal lending  causes  a  loss  of  confidence 
among  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
and  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  Alli- 
ance. 

Right  now,  today,  finance  minister  and 
development  experts  from  the  Alliance 
countries  are  meeting  in  S&o  Paulo, 
Brazil.  This  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  reform  ef- 
forts, to  methods  for  Improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Alliance,  and  to 
strengthen  that  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
fidence which  is  the  true  revolution  in 
this  hemisphere  over  the  past  3  years. 

The  democratic  leaders  in  Latin 
America  today  count  on  us.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  have  gsdned  con- 
fidence in  us  and  are  exposing  them- 
selves to  grave  political  hazsirds  in  the 
firm  expectation  of  timely  and  effective 
support  from  the  United  States,  we  must 
come  through. 

THE   FOREIGN    AID   BILL    HAS    BEEN    GREATLY    IM- 
PROVED BT  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  majority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  the  wise  and  skill- 
ful manner  in  which  he  handled  the  de- 
bate on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  The  action  of  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  was  tantamoimt  to  the  Senate  acting 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  In  working 
Its  will  upon  the  bill.  It  was  an  opera- 
tion which  I  hoped  to  avoid  by  support- 
ing the  motion  to  recommit.  When  that 
motion  failed,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  rework  the  bill  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  we  have  now  done. 

"nie  guidance  of  the  majority  leader 
In  that  action  was  eminently  successful 
and  has  now  produced  a  bill  which.  In 
my  opinion,  is  a  much  stronger  bill  than 
the  one  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  In  reporting, 
even  that  committee  In  Its  report  ex- 
pressed Its  dissatisfaction  with  the  bill 
and  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

I  would  also  express  my  appreciation 
and  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  In 
leading  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  these  past  weeks  to 
strengthen  the  bill  and  thereby,  we  hope, 
the  foreign  aid  program.  His  skillful, 
learned  presentation  of  each  point  In  the 
debate  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  If ,  a«  a 
result  of  the  action  here  on  the  floor  In 
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Btrensrthenlng  the  hill,  the  foreign  aid 
program  itself  is  strengthened,  then  the 
credit  in  no  small  meastire  must  go  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  astute- 
ly guided  the  perfecting  and  strengthen- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill  through  the 
shoals  of  opposition — opposition  which, 
I  must  say,  at  times  was  blind  opposition 
to  any  change  whatsoever,  however 
meritorious  and  justified  that  change 
might  be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  HH. 
7885  as  amended. 

The  cuts  in  the  amounts  authorized 
were  relatively  xmlmportant.  It  is  my 
firm  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  if  action 
by  the  Congress  a  few  years  back  had 
kept  the  lid  on  the  ever-increasing  au- 
thorization for  our  foreign  aid  program 
that  program  today  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  and  would  not  have 
aroused  the  criticism  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  coast  to  coast.  If 
the  AID  administrators  had  been  forced 
to  count  their  pennies  rather  than  their 
millions,  they  would  have  put  the  UJS. 
dollars  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good.  The  program  needs  greatly  to 
supplant  largess  with  frugality  and  om- 
niscient presence  with  selective  leader- 
ship where  it  counts  the  most. 

Two  amendments  wlilch  I  offered  have 
been  adopted  and  are  included  in  the 

bm. 

One  amendment  deals  with  withhold- 
ing all  aid — except  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Pulbright  educational  grants — from  na- 
tions found  by  the  President  to  be  ag- 
gressors or  preparing  for  aggression. 
This  amendment  should  not  have  been 
xiecessary.  For  years  now  either  the 
Senate  has  adopted  "sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" resolutions  or  Members  have 
taken  the  floor  to  denounce  this  or  that 
aggressor  nation  squandering  our  money 
to  prepare  to  engage  in  aggression.  But 
these  warning  signs  of  a  rising  tide  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  gone  unheeded  by 
this  and  past  administrations.  And  now 
the  Congress  has  acted  with  clarity  in 
setting  forth  the  guidelines  of  how  it 
expects  the  foreign  aid  program  to  op- 
erate. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  mil- 
itary aid  to  Latin  American  countries. 
This  too  is  an  amendment  which  should 
not  have  been  necessary.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  hints  in  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  years  which  should  have 
given  the  military  program  administra- 
tors clear  indication  that  the  poUcies 
they  were  pursuing  in  giving  military  as- 
sistance to  each  and  every  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  did  not  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress.  However,  those  hints— 
and  even  some  of  the  restrictions  writ- 
ten into  foreign  assistance  program  au- 
thorizations— went  unheeded.  So,  fi- 
nally, there  was  no  recourse  but  to  write 
the  restriction  into  the  bill  this  year. 

Many  other  amendments  offered  by 
other  Senators  have  been  adopted  and 
should  result  in  a  much  stronger  bill. 

Will  it  result  in  a  much  stronger  for- 
eign aid  program?  That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Congress  can  but  set  down  broad  gen- 
eral guidelines  describing   the  type  of 


program  It  is  willing  to  support.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  administrators  of  that 
program  to  adhere  to  those  guidelines 
and  steer  the  foreign  aid  program  in  that 
direction.  And  to  those  administrators 
I  will  give  this  one  bit  of  advice:  I  for 
one — and  I  am  certain  there  will  be 
others — will  be  watching  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  closely 
in  the  months  ahead  to  see  to  it  that 
the  congressional  administrations  are 
heeded.  And  I  for  one — and  here,  too.  I 
know  that  I  will  be  Joined  by  many  of  my 
colleagues — will  not  hesitate  to  fight  for 
stronger  action  if  these  warnings  go 
unheeded. 

In  that  connection  I  would  point  out 
one  fact  dealing  with  interest  rates  on 
development  loans. 

On  November  8  I  called  up  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  rates  of  interest  on 
development  loans  to  the  amoimt  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  borrow  money. 
That  amendment  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  30  to  44. 

On  November  13  the  Senate  rejected 
a  second  amendment  raising  the  interest 
rate  to  2  percent.  That  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  47. 

The  point  I  make  in  this  admonition 
to  the  administrators  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram is  just  this:  There  are  at  least  41 
Senators  who  are  dissatlsfled  with  the 
custom  of  granting  development  loans  at 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest.  They 
want  it  raised  to  at  least  2  percent.  So 
when  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1965  comes  before  the 
Senate  not  many  months  from  now  there 
will  be  many  of  us  who  will  be  watching 
to  see  whether  the  minimum  written  into 
the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  has 
become  the  maximum.  If  so  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  willing  to  join  with  me  in  an 
attempt  once  again  to  make  these  real 
loans  rather  than  combined  loans  and 
grants. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  ijeen  written 
and  spc^en  in  the  past  weeks  about  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy.  Much  of  what  has  been 
written  has  been  hastily  conceived  and 
not  thought  through. 

Now  every  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  has  contained  restrictions  on  and 
directives  to  the  Executive  in  administer- 
ing the  foreign  aid  program.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  could  be  expressed  in  a  single 
paragraph  such  as  the  following: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $ for  the  flacal  year 

to  be  uaed  for  canylng  out  a  foreign  aid 
program. 

Some  who  have  spoken  and  written  on 
the  role  of  the  Senate  seem  to  set  such  a 
wide  open  authorization  as  their  goal. 

With  the  advent  of  the  AID  program 
as  an  instnmientallty  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  the  Congress — which  alone  can 
appropriate  funds — has  become — wheth- 
er it  wants  to  or  not — truly  enmeshed 
in  foreign  policy  determinations.  These 
can  be  of  a  positive  or  negative  tjrpe. 
Negatively  by  continuing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  ongoing  programs  the  Con- 
gress acquiesces  in  the  policies  being 
pursued;  posUvely  by  writing  into  the 
authorization  bill  certain  directives  and 
limitations. 


Actually— upon  analysis— those  who 
have  been  critical  of  some  of  the  direc- 
Uves  written  into  the  bill  worked  on  in 
the  Senate  are  critical  because  of  the 
content  of  the  directives  rather  than 
because  they  believed  that  Congress 
should  hand  the  administration  a  blank 
check  in  the  field  of  foreign  assistance. 
They  have  sought  to  cloak  their  criti- 
cisms under  learned  phrases  about  the 
Executive  having  a  free  hand  in  foreign 
policy  determinations.  They  overlooked 
their  own  silence  over  the  restrictions  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
recommendations  of  that  committee. 
They  are  still  only  recommendations  of 
that  committee.  They  are  still  only  rec- 
ommendations to  be  accepted,  rejected  or 
amended  by  the  senate  and  the  other 
body. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Senate  has 
been  doing  these  past  weeks — accepting, 
rejecting,  or  amending  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  is  its  duty.  For  the  ConsUtution 
states  not  only  that  the  appropriating 
power  lies  with  the  Congress,  but  it  con- 
tains the  further  limitation  that: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  of 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on\ 
the  foreign  aid  bill— H Jl.  7885— two  pr^ 
posals  for  changing  the  program  ha^ 
been    advanced    which    should    put    all 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  alert. 

The  repeated  statements  portending 
proposals  to  be  put  before  the  Congress 
bode  ill  for  the  retention  of  even  the 
small  amount  of  congressional  control 
over  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  this  is  the  future  "new  look"  of 
the  program  it  is  only  more  of  the 
same. 

The  first  proposal  I  expect  to  be  ad- 
vanced is  that  we  should  delegate  to 
international  organizations  more  and 
more  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aid 
program — with  our  money,  of  course. 
This  trend  I  will  also  resist.  The  Con- 
gress should  seek  In  more  and  more  ways 
to  regain  control  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— control  which  it  has  in  the  past 
years  weakly  permitted  to  be  taken  from 
it.  It  is  essential  that  this  control  be 
regained  by  the  Congress.  You  will  recall 
the  action  a  few  years  back  when  the 
World  Bank  approved  a  large  loan  to 
Egypt  for  Improving  the  Suez  Canal  at 
the  very  time  when  Egypt  was  refusing 
to  adhere  to  its  international  commit- 
ments and  permit  free  passage  through 
the  canal. 

This  lack  of  firm  control  over  who, 
where,  and  how  JJS.  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  should  not  be  transferred  to  in- 
ternational organizations.  The  siren's 
call  of  anonymity  in  foreign  aid  decisions 
should  not  be  heeded.  It  is  true  that 
such  anonymity  dissipates  blame  for  for- 
eign aid  fumbles.  But  more  important, 
if  we  are  building  up  the  U.S.  Image  in 
the  countries  aided,  we  should  be  there 
to  take  the  credit  when  our  foreign  aid 
program  proves  to  be  a  success. 
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Although  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
final  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill,  because  of  the  improving 
amendments  which  the  Senate  adopted, 
it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  I 
am  completely  satisfied  with  the  bill  or 
will,  without  attempting  further  to  im- 
prove the  foreign  aid  program,  docilely 
vote  to  approve  whatever  appropriations 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  On  that  point, 
I  shall  wait  and  see. 

NEW  EMPHASIS  ON   DEVELOPING  PBIVATZ  KNTER- 
PU8E  THROUGH  rOBEION  AID 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
foreign  aid  message  to  Congress  last 
spring.  President  Kennedy  declared: 

The  primary  new  Initiative  In  this  year's 
program  relates  to  our  Increased  efforts  to 
encourage  the  Investment  of  private  capital 
In   the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Private  investment  is  now  being 
heavily  stressed  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  four  basic  reasons. 

First.  The  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest  in  encouraging  private  enter- 
prise and  initiative  in  coimtrles  receiv- 
ing our  assistance. 

Second.  Achievement  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth  in  the  less-de- 
veloped nations  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  technological  and  managerial 
skills  in  the  private  sector  of  their  econ- 
omies. 

Third.  Economic  development  of  the 
less-developed  coimtries  cannot  be 
achieved  through  Government  assistance 
alone.  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
all  the  public  treasuries  to  supply  the 
needed  capital.  Foreign  aid  can  pro- 
vide some  of  the  capital  required  for  the 
first  stages  of  development,  but  only 
through  private  enterprise  can  a  coun- 
try achieve  eventual  economic  independ- 
ence. 

Public  fimds  are,  of  course,  still  neces- 
sary for  large  public  utility  type  projects, 
such  as  dams,  transportation  networks, 
4  and  irrigation  systems.  These  facilities, 
while  essential  to  support  the  private  sec- 
tor, are  often  not  attractive  to  private 
Investors,  especially  In  the  less-developed 
countries.  Moreover,  Government  funds 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  social  prog- 
ress projects — the  schools,  for  example, 
from  which  private  companies  must  draw 
their  educated  managers  and  skilled 
laborers,  as  well  as  the  public  health 
facilities  essential  to  a  vigorous  work 
force. 

Finally,  as  foreign  aid  succeeds  in 
helping  countries  to  reach  self-sustain- 
ing economic  growth,  private  capital  will 
take  the  place  of  Government  aid.  Pri- 
vate investment  is  therefore  increasingly 
important  not  only  to  assist  in  the  phase- 
out  of  Government  aid  but  also  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  mutually  beneficial 
economic  relationship  when  aid  has 
terminated. 

Foreign  aid  draws  on  the  resources  of 
a  broad  segment  of  the  private  sector 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  done 
in  part  through  universities,  coopera- 
tives, savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  imions.  trade  imlons  and  similar 
organizations.  Relationships  with  pri- 
vate business.  United  States  and  foreign 
are  also  very  extensive.  These  relation- 
ships can  be  divided  into  three  general 


categories:  First,  procurement  with  for- 
eign aid  dollars;  second,  assistance  to 
private  U.S.  business  in  locating  and  fi- 
nancing profitable  investment  o]KX>rtu- 
nities  in  less-developed  countries,  and, 
third,  strengthening  the  local  foreign 
business  community. 

As  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  tight- 
en procurement  procedures  in  order  to 
protect  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  to 
stimulate  the  U.S.  economy,  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  increasingly  based  on 
procurement  of  American  goods  and 
services.  Of  the  $2.4  billion  committed 
during  fiscal  year  1963,  $1.9  billion  or 
80  percent  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

This  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on 
several  major  U.S.  Industries,  particular- 
ly the  chemical  industry  and  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  In  1960,  17  percent 
of  the  fertilizer  financed  by  foreign  aid 
came  from  the  United  States;  in  1963 
that  percentage  will  be  97  percent. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1963,  for  ex- 
ample. Chemical  Week  magazine  reports 
that  foreign  aid  funds  financed  $34  mil- 
lion in  exports  of  chemical  products 
such  as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  basic 
industrial  chemicals. 

Similarly,  in  iron  and  steel  products  in 
1960,  II  percent  came  from  U.S.  mills 
while  in  1963,  87  percent  of  such  prod- 
ucts came  from  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  time  more  than  one-half  of 
all  U.S.  iron  and  steel  exports  are  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Just  in  recent  weeks,  for  example, 
there  have  been  foreign  aid  orders  for 
$630,000  for  steel  biUets  to  Pakistan  from 
Bethlehem  Steel,  $1.5  million  for  hot- 
rolled  aluminum  steel  sheet  to  India  from 
McLouth  Steel,  $563,000  for  coke  tin  plate 
to  Taiwan  from  Wheeling  Steel,  and 
$255,000  for  steel  wire  rods  to  India  from 
Colorado  F*uel  k  Iron. 

In  addition  to  using  8  out  of  10  for- 
eign aid  dollars  for  buying  American 
goods,  special  efforts  are  now  be'ng  made 
to  increase  the  role  of  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment in  the  development  of  less- 
developed  coimtries. 

First.  There  is  a  special  program  for 
finding  and  drawing  the  attention  of  pri- 
vate businessmen  to  investment  oppor- 
tunities in  less  developing  coimtries.  The 
first  comprehensive  listing  and  summar- 
izing Is  now  being  made  of  investment 
opportunities  identified  In  feasibility 
studies  conducted  since  1960. 

Four  countries  have  been  selected  as 
showcase  nations  for  private  invest- 
ment— that  is.  specific  target  countries 
In  which  to  demonstrate  the  contribu- 
tion that  private  participation  can  make 
to  economic  development.  The  four 
countries  selected  are  Colombia  in  Latin 
America,  Pakistan  in  the  Near  East.  Ni- 
geria in  Africa  and  Thailand  in  the  Far 
East.  These  are  all  nations  which  are 
regarded  as  friendly  toward  private  in- 
vestment from  the  United  States,  and 
countries  in  which  substantial  economic 
progress  can  be  anticipated  in  the  near 
futiu-e. 

In  each  country  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
our  foreign  aid  mission,  together  with 
the  host  governments,  have  selected  a 
small  number  of  industries  of  a  priority 
nature  that  would  be  especially  appro- 
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priate  for  private  investment.  After 
these  opportunities  have  been  identified, 
efforts  are  made  to  match  them  with  po- 
tential U.S.  investors.  Full  use  is  made 
of  industrial  and  publications  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  consul- 
tations with  trade  associations,  banks, 
and  management  consulting  firms,  and 
ultimately  direct  contact  with  individ- 
ual companies. 

Second.  Through  the  Investment 
guarantee  program  approved  by  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Government  pays  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  over  50  surveys 
being  undertaken  by  U.S.  private  busi- 
nessmen to  survey  such  investment  op- 
portunities as  castor  bean  processing  in 
Thailand,  and  manufacturing  pre- 
stressed  concrete  in  Argentina.  Use  of 
this  special  program  has  been  increas- 
ing as  more  businessmen  have  learned  of 
the  availability  of  this  form  of  assistance. 
Forty-five  surveys  were  approved  during 
the  past  year,  and  28  more  are  now  being 
processed. 

Third.  Between  January  1,  1962,  and 
June  30,  1963,  70  dollar  and  local  cur- 
rency loans  to  private  business  amoimt- 
ing  to  over  $70  million  were  approved 
In  September  1963,  the  largest  Cooley 
loan  was  approved— $17.5  million  in 
Indian  rupees  to  a  private  fertilizer  com- 
pany in  India  in  which  the  California 
Chemical  Co.  and  the  International  Min- 
erals &  Chemical  Co.  are  major  partici- 
pants. 

Fourth.  Processing  of  specific  risk  in- 
vestment guarantee  contracts  has  been 
accelerated.  There  are  now  over  $1  bil- 
lion of  such  insurance  contracts  out- 
standing. 

The  nimiber  of  guarantees  issued  an- 
nually has  jumped  six  times  in  the  last 
2  fiscal  years— from  $53  million  in  fiscal 
1960  to  over  $300  million  in  1962.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  dollar  volume  in  fiscal 
1964  will  exceed  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  geographic  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram has  also  been  enlarged — this  year 
8    additional    less-developed    countries 

have  agreed  to  implement  the  program 

bringing  the  total  of  participating  na- 
tions to  57. 

What  does  this  protection  mean  to  the 
U.S.  investor?  Let  me  cite  one  example. 
In  1960,  the  Pluswood  Industries,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  made  an  investment  in 
what  was  then  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Political  upheaval,  along  with  foreign 
exchange  difficulties,  resulted  in  the 
firm's  inability  to  transfer  into  dollars 
the  Congolese  francs  received  as  interest 
on  a  $200,000  loan.  But  since  this  invest- 
ment was  covered  by  a  guarantee  against 
inconvertibility  of  currency,  the  UJ3. 
Government  paid  Pluswood  over  $17,000 
in  American  dollars  for  the  Congolese 
francs.  Thus,  the  investor  received  his 
money  at  once  and  in  dollars.  The  U.S. 
Government  then  became  the  holder  of 
the  francs  and  subsequently  was  able  to 
recover  $8,000  through  selling  the  for- 
eign currency  after  the  restrictions  on 
convertibility  were  relaxed. 

Likewise,  if  a  foreign  govenmient 
should  expropriate  the  assets  of  a  guar- 
anteed investment  without  paying 
prompt,  adequate,  and  fair  compensation 
to  the  American  owner,  he  would  be  paid 
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for  his  I068  hy  the  U.S.  Oovemment  un- 
der the  guAractee.  Our  Oovemment 
would  then  step  Into  the  shoes  of  the 
former  owner  and  acquire  all  his  legal 
rights  against  the  foreign  government. 
If  necessary,  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  can 
sue  the  foreign  government  before  an 
Intematioiua  tribunal  or  arbitration 
commission  to  obtain  reimbursement  for 
the  funds  it  had  previously  paid  out  to 
the  American  investor. 

The  confiscations  of  American  busi- 
nesses In  Cuba  by  the  Castro  regime  are 
only  too  familiar  to  us  all.  Although 
the  guarantee  program  had  been  in  exist- 
ence In  Cuba  long  before  Castro's  ascent 
to  power,  none  of  the  UJ3.  companies 
operating  there  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  insurance  against  expropriation. 
The  lesson  was  well  learned  through  this 
sad  experience,  and  since  that  time  ap- 
plications for  investment  guarantees 
have  increased  markedly.  Presently 
pending  are  over  1,000  applications  for 
investment  guarantees  amounting  to 
more  than  $4  billion. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  In 
the  world  today,  the  frequent  talk  about 
nationalization  of  foreign  enterprises, 
and  the  newspaper  articles  on  bombings 
by  Communist  rebels,  one  might  expect 
that  the  Government  must  have  paid 
out  substantial  amounts  of  money  un- 
der these  guarantees.  Yet.  amazingly 
enough,  to  date  the  only  loss  suffered 
by  the  Oovemment  Is  that  one  case  I 
already  mentioned,  the  Pluswood  Co.  In 
Oshkosh.  Wis.,  where  the  net  loss 
equaled  about  $9,000.  Thus,  for  over  $1 
billion  in  insurance  coverage,  the  U5. 
Treasiuy  has  had  to  pay  out  only  $9,000 
and  that  small  outlay  has  been  more 
than  amply  offset  by  the  premiums  col- 
lected on  the  policies — over  $12  million 
as  of  June  1963. 

Although  the  program  has  been  oper- 
ating since  1948,  no  guaranteed  invest- 
ment has  ever  been  nationalized  by  a  for- 
eign government  and  no  guaranteed  In- 
vestment has  yet  been  damaged  by  war, 
revolution,  or  Insurrection.    Of  course.  It 
Is  possible  that  In  the  future  these  events 
could  occur  and  that  is  why  the  guar- 
antees are  available.    But  the  Oovem- 
mmt  has  taken  several  steps  to  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence.     Be- 
fore the  program  may  be  Instituted  In 
any  eoimtry,  suitable  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  the  government  of  that  na- 
tion to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.    This  generally  takes  the  form  of 
an  international  agreement  In  which  the 
foreign  government  agrees  to  submit  any 
disputes  with  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  investment  guarantee  matters  to 
internaUonal  arbitration.    In  this  man- 
ner, tt»e  foreign  nation  assumes  both  a 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  American  investor  and  his 
Oovemment.    At  present.  57  less  devel- 
oped countries  have  signed  these  agree- 
ments and  Implemented  the  program. 

Each  Individual  investment  must  also 
receive  the  approval  of  the  government 
of  the  host  country  before  an  investment 
guarantee  is  issued.  As  of  June  this  year 
almost  700  appUcaUons  for  guarantees 
had  received  foreign  govenunent  ap- 
proval in  nations  throughout  the  free 
world. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  approved  the  full 
administration  request  for  increasing 
the  celling  on  specific  risk  guarantees 
from  $1^  to  $2.5  billion.  This  request 
also  has  been  approved  by  the  House. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  rejected  a  provision 
In  the  House  bill  which  would  make  an 
investment  guarantee  agreement  a  con- 
diUon  for  aid.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee's statement  on  page  14  of  its  re- 
port that  such  a  provision  would  not 
accomplish  the  intended  purpose  of  pro- 
moting U.S.  Investment  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  there  is  ample  evidence, 
especially  in  Latin  America,  that  such  a 
provision  would  seriously  Jeopardize  U.S. 
private  investment.  I  hope  our  con- 
ferees will  stand  firm  in  conference  on 
dropping  this  very  unwise  provision, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  after 
brief  debate,  and  after  being  rejected  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Fifth.  Ouarantees  involving  $30.9  mil- 
lion have  been  authorized  to  cover  ex- 
tended risks  of  U.S.  private  Investments 
in  self -liquidating  pilot  housing  projects 
in  Latin  America.  One  nonhousing  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee  has  been  author- 
ized to  assist  in  the  financing  of  an  inte- 
grated petrochemical  complex  in  Argen- 
tina involving  five  U.S.  firms. 

Sixth.  There  has  been  vigorous  sup- 
port of  intermediate  credit  institutions. 
Since  September  1951,  over  1  billion  in 
dollars  and  dollar  equivalents  of  local 
currency  has  been  lent  to  85  institutions 
in  46  countries  for  relending  by  them  to 
qualified  private  subborrowers  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  housing,  and  agri- 
cultxire. 

In  Colombia,  for  example,  a  dairy  com- 
pany has  completed  an  investment  siu-- 
vey  and  is  proceeding  with  a  joint 
venture  to  produce  dairy  products.  A 
number  of  U.S.  firms  are  considering 
partnership  ventures  in  the  fields  of  food 
processing,  meatpacking,  metalworklng. 
lumber,  and  building  materials. 

In  Nigeria,  another  major  dairy  com- 
pany, with  U.S.  assistance,  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  make  a  half  million  dollar 
Investment  to  build  a  reconstituted  milk 
plant  in  Lagos  with  Nigeria  partners;  It 
has  applied  for  a  U-S.  poUtlcai  risk  in- 
vestment guaranty. 

In  Thailand,  a  Joint  venture  between 
a  U.S.  cable  and  wire  manufacturer  and 
a  local  Thai  firm  is  under  active  nego- 
tiation as  a  direct  result  of  U.S.  efforts. 
Oiu-  foreign  aid  officials  also  are  working 
with  a  potential  investor  in  an  alxmilnum 
fabricating  plant  in  Thailand. 

In  Pakistan,  an  Investment  proposal 
for  a  tire  plant  Is  now  going  forward, 
and  investment  survey  grants  have  been 
approved  for  a  carbon  black  plant,  a  ma- 
chine tool  operation,  a  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  plant,  a  plasUcs  firm,  and 
a  seafood  processing  venture. 

What  about  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
grams on  our  balance  of  payments?  A 
recent  survey  of  investments  covered  by 
specific  risk  guaranties  showed  that  88 
percent  of  the  investment  was  in  the 
form  of  exports  of  U.&  goods— of  equip- 
ment, materials,  engineering— leaving 
an  initial  dollar  outflow  of  12  percent  of 
the  investment.    In  addition,  we  can  ex- 


pect not  only  a  dollar  return  on  these  in- 
vestments in  the  future,  but  also  in 
increased  exports  of  American  comiM- 
nents  and  equipment  to  supply  these  new 
factories. 

A  number  of  other  measures  are  being 
taken  by  our  Oovemment  toward  im- 
proving the  local  climate  for  investment 
and  stimulating  the  growth  of  local  pri- 
vate enterprise.     These  include:   Work- 
ing with  host  governments  to  Induce  local 
changes  and  reforms  In  tax.  tariff,  mone- 
tary and  agrarian  policy;  assisting  in  or- 
ganizing and  financing  local  investment 
centers,    development    institutions    and 
productivity  centers  for  Identifying  In- 
vestment   opportunities,    bringing    to- 
gether  local   and   foreign   investments, 
training  and  assisting  local  businessmen 
in  Improving   business   administration; 
conducting  feasibility  studies  to  establish 
what  Investment  opportunities  exist  by 
industry  for  particular  countries;  con- 
ducting a  major  participant  training  pro- 
gram to  provide  training,  and  the  like. 
One  good  example  is  the  school  of  busi- 
ness administration  being  established  in 
Peru  by  U.S.  experts,  which  the  Peruvians 
themselves  will  later  operate.     This  is 
the  first  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministraUon  in  all  of  Latin  America.    It 
is  a  pioneering  step  toward  developing 
the  entrepreneurial  and  business  skills 
which  Latin  Americans  need  In  order  to 
spur  the  growth  of  private  business. 

Through  our  foreign  aid  program  we 
are  attempting  to  spread  by  every  pos- 
sible means  a  wider  knowledge  In  the 
developing  countries  of  what  modem  re- 
sponsible private  business  leadership  can 
do  to  speed  up  economic  development.  In 
order  for  us  to  achieve  the  foreign  aid 
goal  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
we  must  strengthen  the  local  private  sec- 
tor, including  the  role  of  XJ3.  industry, 
by  applying  basic  American  business' 
principles— good  pay  for  trained  and  pro- 
ductive workers;  large  volume  sales  on 
small  net  profit;  mass  production  and 
mass  consumption.  The  success  of  these 
principles  in  fostering  economic  growth, 
so  amply  demonstrated  by  our  own  econ- 
nomy,  has  also  been  demonstrated  In 
recent  years  In  the  successful  growth  of 
the  economies  of  Oreece,  Israel.  Mexico 
the  Philippines  and  Taiwan. 

In  a  sense,  much  of  our  foreign  aid  Is 
like  a  consumer  credit  operation  selling 
goods  on  time.  Fbrelgn  aid  Is  financing 
capital  projects  and  investments  which 
will  help  the  countries  receiving  aid  to 
become  seU-supporting  and  to  repay 
their  loans  from  us.  After  World  War 
n,  we  provided  substantial  economic  as- 
sistance to  Westem  Europe  and  Japan. 
We  no  longer  need  to  help  those  nations, 
and  their  booming  economies  now  permit 
them  to  buy  ever-Increasing  amounts  of 
American  goods.  In  the  same  way,  our 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  world,  while 
helping  to  stimulate  industrialization  and 
the  creation  of  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  millions  of  underprivileged  peo- 
ple, can  provide  a  rich  new  future  market 
for  American  goods  and  investments. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  at  long  last,  I  have  seen  an  attempt 
by  a  few  Senators  to  express  the  will  and 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  who 
are  tired  of  seeing  their  money  wasted 
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on   needless   foreign    aid    programs.    I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the   gallant  effort  that  Senator 
Waynb  Morsk  Is  carrying  on  In  his  effort 
to  bring  commonsense  to  our  foreign  aid 
program.    Many  of  us  are  here  support- 
ing him  but  few  have  shown  the  spirit 
and  the  courage  that  has  been  demon- 
strated by  this  American.    I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  him  in  this  fight 
against  this  excessive  authorization  for 
foreign     aid.    Many     Americans    have 
wanted  to  phase  out  and  eliminate  our 
foreign  aid  program.     At  long  last  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  had  a 
few  Members  who  have  shown  the  cour- 
age to  rise  up  and  fight  the  big  spenders 
of  Washington  who  give  away  our  money. 
I  hope   that  this  fight  which  is  being 
made  by  a  group  of  Senators  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  the  days  of  the  free 
spenders  who  have  dominated  the  Wash- 
ington scene  for  many  years.    Let  us 
bring  commonsense  back  to  Oovemment. 
It  Is  patent  that  the  Americans  have 
lost  their  patience  with  the  big  spend- 
ers who  insist  upon  giving  away  millions 
of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  for  programs 
that  are  poorly  administered  and  lack 
realistic  or  practical  effects  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  of  the  countries  receiving 
the  huge  sums  of  money. 

I  have  voted  for  all  the  amendments 
which  would  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
and  the  confusion  that  exists  In  our  cur- 
rent foreign  aid  program.  I  voted  for 
the  so-called  powerhouse  amendment 
with  full  realization  that  the  cuts  au- 
thorized In  that  amendment  were  totally 
Inadequate  and  insufficient  if  a  realistic 
and  effective  program  were  to  be  adopted. 
The  need  for  foreign  aid  today  bears  no 
resemblance  In  either  cause  or  effect  to 
the  justification  of  foreign  aid  In  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950'8. 

The  debate  which  has  taken  place  on 
this  fioor  In  the  past  2  weeks  has  con- 
clusively shown  one  thing  to  be  a  fact 
and  that  is:  We  cannot  buy  friendship. 
In  administering  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  have  given  money  to  Commu- 
nist countries  and  to  neutral  coxmtries 
which  have  not  been  friendly  toward  us, 
but,  in  fact,  have  denied  us  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

We  have  doled  out  since  the  incep- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid  program  $104  bil- 
lion. Some  of  this  money  has  been  con- 
structively used  to  stimulate  and  develop 
economies  of  countries  which  were 
wrecked  because  of  the  war.  We  have 
assisted  many  peoples  and  have  alleviat- 
ed much  suffering.  But  times  have 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  living  In  the 
1940's  and  1950*s.  This  Is  1963.  I  ask 
the  advocates  to  admit  to  changing  times 
and  realize  that  because  a  program  was 
successful  In  1948  does  not  mean  that  It 
is  good  today.  We  have  tried  to  convince 
ourselves  that  we  are  buying  friend- 
ship, but  friendship  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. 

We  have  attempted  to  esUblish  strong 
governments  through  our  foreign  aid 
gifts  and  yet  because  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  mismanaged,  the  govern- 
ments we  have  attempted  to  establish 
have  been  mismanaged.  Oovemments 
we  have  financed  have  been  destroyed 
and  taken  over  by  other  persons  alien  to 


our  causes  or  persons  who  are  eager  to 
benefit  personally  from  our  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Over  $2^  billion,  American  taxpayer's 
money,  has  gone  to  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  headed  by  an 
avowed  Communist,  Marshall  Tito. 
What  have  we  done  in  that  country 
with  our  money?  We  have  not  pur- 
chased a  friend.  We  have  not  wooed 
the  country  from  the  Communist  bloc. 
We  have  not  brought  freedom  to  its  peo- 
ple. We  have  done  nothing  but  pour 
$2>/^  billion  down  the  rathole. 

Our  Treasury  gates  have  been  left 
wide  open  with  the  big  spenders  shovel- 
ing oiu-  American  money  to  countries 
which  will  never  make  the  needed  re- 
forms. The  welfare  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  we  stop  this  shocking 
waste  and  the  inefficient  policies  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  We  need  to  phase 
out  this  program.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  do  that  in  the  Immediate  future.  The 
debate  here  on  the  Senate  floor  resembles 
a  gigantic  auction  sale.  We  have  been 
selling  to  the  most  persuasive  bidder  U.S. 
tax  dollars.  A  few  patriotic  Senators 
have  been  attempting  to  stop  the  out- 
flow of  our  taxpayers'  money.  In  order 
to  stop  the  flow  they  must  compromise 
with  the  administration's  spokesmen. 
We  have  been  compromising  with  the 
property  rights  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. It  is  their  money  which  has 
been  the  subject  matter  of  the  great 
compromise. 

Today  America  Is  faced  with  some  se- 
rious problems  of  its  own.  We  have  an 
unemployment  problem.  Our  economy 
Is  not  growing  at  a  rapid  enough  rate. 
Our  balance  of  payments  is  creating  a 
serious  threat  to  our  solvency.  Our 
gold  outflow  Is  at  a  precarious  level.  Let 
us  face  our  home  problems  with  all  our 
energies,  talents,  and  resources.  Do  not 
forget  that  this  Nation  is  faced  with 
crises  which  need  to  be  handled  today. 
Oeneroslty  Is  a  wonderful  thing  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  give  a  helping 
hand  when  assistance  Is  needed,  but 
charity  begins  at  home  and  oxir  talents 
and  resources  are  needed  here. 

We  had  better  use  our  talents  and  re- 
sources here  In  the  United  States  so  that 
we  may  develop  a  country  which  Is  strong 
economically  and  militarily.     We  need 
to  protect  our  own  Interests.     We  must 
not   let   the  State   Department  dictate 
economic  conditions  under  which  this 
country  must  operate  in  order  to  favor 
a  foreign  country.    We  must  not  try  to 
buy  friendship.    We  must  not  let  cotm- 
tries  Import  great  quantities  of  mate- 
rials into  this  country  in  a  vain  effort  to 
win  their  friendship.    Let   us  not  use 
huge     sums     of     American     taxpayers 
moneys  to  build  giant  steel  mills  and 
other    Industries    In    foreign    countries 
which    then   tum   around    and   Import 
goods  Into  this  coimtry,  thus  creating  a 
greater  unemployment  problem  for  oxu- 
own  people.    The  unemployment  prob- 
lem Is  bad.    I  think  It  deserves  Imme- 
diate   attention.    We    must    take    the 
shackles  off  our  own  Industry  If  we  are 
going  to  solve  our  own  unemplojrment 
problem.    I  do  not  feel  that  the  way  to 
help  ourselves  In  this  area  Is  to  create 
great  industries  abroad  which  can  com- 
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pete  from  a  preferential  position  with 
our  own  people. 

We  are  the  United  States  of  America. 
Let  us  keep  oiu-  perspective.  Let  us 
maintain  our  Republic.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  own  interests  if  we  are  to  gain 
the  leadership  of  the  world.  Until  very 
recent  years  we  were  the  envy  of  all 
Nations.  But,  recently  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  our  commitments.  We  have  ap- 
peased our  enemies.  We  have  shown 
weakness  when  strength  was  needed. 
We  were  the  envy  of  the  world  because 
we  had  an  industrial  country  which 
could  compete  and  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  the  whole  world.  We  were  mili- 
tarily strong.  We  had  a  people  who 
were  devoutly  religious  with  a  faith  in 
their  Ood  and  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  their  Government.  And  now  look 
at  us.  We  are  now  looked  down  upon 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  because  they 
look  at  a  government  which  is  incon- 
sistent and  does  not  have  a  program  or 
an  objective. 

We  have  been  abused  by  those  people 
we  have  financed.  We  are  ridiculed  the 
world  over  because  we  attempt  to  buy 
friendships  which  are  not  for  sale.  Let 
us  be  realistic  about  foreign  aid.  Let 
us  put  our  resources  to  building  a  coun- 
try and  a  Nation  which  can  once  again 
aspire  to  a  position  that  is  respected 
and  envied  the  world  over. 


FOREIGN    AID A    SOUND    INVESTMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  final  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  final  com- 
ments. I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
bill  Itself,  but  more  Importantly  on  the 
treatment  of  the  aid  bill  In  the  Senate 
this  year  and  on  the  future  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

The  present  situation  is  Indeed  para- 
doxical. All  things  considered,  the  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  program  is  the  best- 
administered  program  we  have  had  since 
the  Marshall  plan.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment in  1961,  the  whole  program 
was  reorganized.  It  was  placed  on  a 
regional  basis,  with  a  regional  adminis- 
trator directing  and  coordinating  all  aid 
activities  \n  one  area.  New  personnel 
were  recruited.  An  experienced,  knowl- 
edgeable aid  administrator  was  appoint- 
ed from  the  ranks  of  Jlhe  President's 
closest  collaborators.  In  general,  this 
has  left  us  today  with  an  aid  organiza- 
tion that  is  better  tooled  to  do  the  job 
than  has  been  the  case  in  years.  And 
yet,  paradoxically,  this  is  the  very  time 
Congress  has  heaped  criticism  on  this 
program. 

Why  this  assault  on  the  aid  bill  this 
year?  It  should  be  clear  by  now  from 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  this  year  has  become  a 
lightning  rod  for  every  frustration  suf- 
fered by  any  Senator.  If  a  Congress- 
man or  Senator  is  unhappy  about  con- 
tinued high  unemployment,  he  may  give 
vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  by  attacking 
the  foreign  aid  program.  If  he  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  inadequacy  of  the  pub- 
lic works  program  in  his  State  or  dis- 
trict, he  may  attack  the  aid  program. 
If  he  is  disappointed  over  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  bill  or  a  civil 
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lights  UU.  his  frnstratton  villa  over  on 
the  foreign  aid  program.  If  he  bellevea 
the  administration  has  pushed  too  hard 
In  the  field  of  dyil  rights,  a  healthy  slap 
at  foreign  aid  maj  serve  to  remind  the 
administration  of  congressional  power. 
In  short,  the  aid  program  Is  fair  game 
for  attacks  from  any  source  for  any 
reason. 

The  actions  at  Congress  these  past 
weeks  also  Indicate  a  growing  frustration 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  the  cold  war. 
The  foreign  aid  burden  continues  after 
15  years— and  there  is  little  prospect  that 
it  will  disappear,  because  there  Is  little 
prospect  that  the  cold  war  will  disappear. 
Again  we  are  confronted  with  a  strange 
and  disturbing  paradox.  At  the  very 
time  we  finally  appear  to  be  winning  the 
cold  war.  we  seem  to  be  doubting  our 
own  strength.  At  the  very  time  the 
Communists  finally  seem  to  be  giving 
way  and  pulling  back,  we  also  seem  to  be 
giving  way  and  pulling  back. 

The  Communists  are  having  trouble 
with  their  economy.  They  are  cutting 
back  on  their  foreign  aid  program  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
resources.  What  a  great  opportunity 
this  provides  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Now  Is  not  the 
time  to  retrench.  Now  is  the  time  to  use 
our  own  economic  resources  and  the 
fruits  of  our  $600  bilhon  national  in- 
come for  a  great  foreign  aid  offensive. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  mobilizing  all  the 
resources  at  our  command — public  and 
private — yes,  above  all.  bringing  into  our 
oversea  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs  the  private  economy  of 
the  United  States — we  must  put  to  work 
all  private  enterprise  resources. 

Now  is  the  time  for  faith  in  ourselves, 
and  confidence  that  the  future  belongs  to 
freemen. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  cuts  back  on  its 
commitments  we  should  move  ahead. 
Look  at  the  way  the  Oermans  are  mov- 
ing ahead  all  over  the  world.  Some  of 
the  largest  Investments  in  the  underde- 
veloped world  are  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany,  many  of 
them  in  some  of  the  most  apparently  un- 
settled countries,  such  as  the  Congo, 
Korea,  and  Brazil 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  French  Oov- 
emment.  which  Is  expanding  Its  foreign 
aldprogranL 

Or  look  at  the  example  of  the  British, 
who  are  preparing  to  launch  an  even 
larger  foreign  aid  program  at  the  very 
time  we  are  reducing  ours.  How  para- 
doxical. 

It  strikes  me  as  Just  a  bit  strange  that 
at  the  very  time  when  our  example  is  be- 
ginning to  catch  hold,  we  find  ourselves 
talking  about  cuts.  This  Is  like  cutting 
back  on  production  Just  as  the  new 
models  begin  to  catch  on,  and  sales  have 
started  booming. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  does  not 
always  achieve  quick  results.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  in  the  last  15  years.  It 
Is  that  the  development  of  less-developed 
countries  requires  determination— dog- 
ged determination.  The  way  is  often 
bard.  Results  are  not  always  readily 
apparent.  Change  is  stubbornly  slow. 
There  are  many  disappointments  and 
defeats.    Mistakes  are  made.    Errors  are 
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committed.    Doubt  sets  In,  and  discour- 
agement grows. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  sense  of  despair 
seems  to  grip  the  mind.  Doubts  become 
fears,  and  has>c6  are  overcome  by  ques- 
tions. Can  foreign  aid  ever  work?  Are 
there  any  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
development?  Would  we  be  better  off 
to  abolish  the  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  start  all  over  again? 

Many  are  worried,  and  rightly  so. 
about  our  balance  of  payments.  But  why 
take  it  out  on  foreign  aid.  which  con- 
tributes less  to  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  than  the  cumulative  spending  of 
American  tourists  overseas.  In  fact  only 
half  as  much? 

Others  are  Justifiably  worried  about 
restrictions  placed  by  other  countries  on 
American  exports.  But  why  make  for- 
eign aid  the  whipping  boy  when  8  out 
of  every  10  foreign  aid  dollars  are  spent 
on  exporting  U.S.  goods  and  services? 

Why  kick  foreign  aid.  when  major 
U.S.  industries  are  benefiting  materially 
from  export  sales  financed  by  foreign  aid 
dollars — when  one-fourth  of  the  exports 
of  UjB.  iron  and  steel  compfinles.  one- 
third  of  U.S.  fertilizer  exports  and  al- 
most one-fourth  of  U.S.  railroad  equip- 
ment, for  example,  are  paid  for  by  for- 
eign aid? 

Some  are  increasingly  concerned,  with 
good  reason,  about  the  future  of  consti- 
tutional government  In  coim tries  strug- 
gling toward  political  democracy.  But 
why  should  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
a  whole  suffer  because  of  particular 
problems  encountered  along  the  way? 

Others  are  troubled  by  the  climate  for 
American  Investment  overseas  and  the 
effect  of  development  in  other  countries 
on  our  own  economic  strength.  But 
why  should  foreign  aid  be  blamed  for  our 
economic  distress  and  dislocation,  or  for 
the  state  of  our  international  trade? 

Foreign  aid  has  its  problems,  and  they 
must  be  faced  realistically  and  resolutely. 
But  foreign  aid  should  not  become  the 
catharsis  for  all  the  ills  of  the  world,  nor 
made  the  scapegoat  for  accimiulated 
anxieties. 

No  undertaking  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  has  posed  a  greater  chal- 
lenge than  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
wonder  is  that  we  have  made  any  prog- 
ress during  the  brief  time  the  program 
has  been  In  operation.  It  has  been  al- 
most a  thousand  years  since  the  Magna 
Carta,  and  we  are  still  struggling  with 
basic  questions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Yet  scarcely  more  than  10  years 
since  the  laimchlng  of  one  of  history's 
greatest  human  undertakings  there  Is 
impatience  with  Its  progress. 

Life  magazine,  in  a  recent  editorial  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  entitled  "The 
Latin  Sky  Is  Brighter,"  commented  that 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  "are  nothing 
less  than  to  raise  the  incomes,  diversify 
and  Integrate  the  economies,  reform  the 
tax  and  land  structures,  improve  the 
health,  housing  and  schooling,  and  en- 
large the  freedom  of  200  million  people 
in  the  next  8  years.  Unlike  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  which  rebuilt  a  damaged  but 
going  concern,  the  Alliance  aims  to 
shape  a  society  and  an  economy  that 
have  not  existed  before." 

Impatience  Is  sometimes  a  virtue,  and 
complacency  a  sin.    But  it  takes  21  years 


before  we  even  consider  a  human  being 
mature  enough  to  shoulder  Individual 
responsibility,  and  the  Alliance,  as  the 
Life  editorial  says.  Involves  nothing  less 
than  the  building  of  a  new  society  and  a 
new  economic  system.  Even  in  the 
space  age.  where  time  has  been  com- 
pressed beyond  belief.  It  Is  foolish  to  ex- 
pect such  a  giganUc  task  to  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  Ten  years  may  seem 
to  us  hke  a  long  time.  But  measured  by 
history,  and  by  the  time  required  to 
change  whole  societies,  10  years  is  but 
a  beginning.  The  Alliance  was  never 
meant  to  be  completed  in  10  years.  It 
was  meant  to  be  well  underway  within 
10  years.  Yet  there  are  those  who  are 
saying  after  only  2  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  created  that  the  Alliance 
cannot  succeed.  Truly  it  could  not  suc- 
ceed if  this  attitude  were  to  prevail.  It 
is  succeeding,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
It  will  succeed,  but  only  If  we  give  it  our 
full  and  continued  support  now  and  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  said  that  this  age 
win  be  remembered  not  as  the  atomic  age 
or  even  as  the  space  age.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  the  age  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  banded  together 
to  help  the  other  two- thirds.  Being 
mortal  and  finite,  being  bounded  in  our 
understanding  and  in  our  perspective,  we 
have  difficulty  comprehending  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  momentous 
events  of  our  day  and  generation.  We 
act  by  faith,  reason,  and  conviction, 
without  knowing  the  consequences.  We 
can  see  back,  but  we  can  only  look  ahead. 
We  can  peer  into  the  future,  and  try  to 
take  the  road  which  leads  in  the  right 
direction.  But  we  commit  an  act  of 
faith,  in  ourselves  and  in  human  destiny, 
whenever  we  choose  one  way  in  prefer- 
ence to  another. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  foreign 
aid  as  the  wrong  com-se  to  follow.  Some 
look  back  in  sorrow,  and  some  in  anger, 
at  the  mistakes  made  in  the  name  of  for- 
eign aid  in  the  past.  Each  of  us.  I  sup- 
pose, might  run  the  foreign  aid  program 
differently  if  we  were  in  charge.  And 
each  of  us  wonders,  when  the  roll  Is 
called,  whether  our  faith  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  If  faith  we  have,  will  be 
Justified  by  the  future.  We  see  through 
a  glass  darkly.  But  unless  we  have  faith 
In  ourselves  and  the  future;  unless  we 
can  translate  past  success  into  future  ac- 
tion, we  will  forfeit  one  of  history's 
greatest  opportunities  for  human  good 
and  advancement. 

Some  day,  if  we  live  long  enough,  we 
will  celebrate  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  of  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program.  Just  as  we  celebrate  now  the 
srreat  success  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
hope  I  am  around  then,  not  to  say  "I  told 
you  so,"  but  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  In  human  history.  I 
may  allow  myself  one  small  pleasure — 
the  pleasure  of  reading  back  one  of  these 
debates,  and  comparing  what  was  said 
with  what  happened. 

We  have  heard  one  Senator  say  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "If  I  believe 
the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money 
would  stop  the  spread  of  commxmlsm.  I 
would  support  it.  But  In  the  light  of  his- 
tory, how  can  any  Senator  rise  on  this 
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floor  and  say  it  will  stop  communism?" 
We  have  heard  another  Senator  say  that 
foreign  aid  "is  the  road  to  bankruptcy, 
and  not  a  very  long  road  at  that." 

Someday  I  want  to  read  back  over 
what  is  being  said  on  this  bill.  I  want 
to  amuse  myself,  as  well  as  to  console 
myself.  Just  as  I  have  with  the  state- 
ments I  have  just  quoted  from  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948. 
I  want  to  rejoice  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
the  prophets  of  doom  were  wrong,  ut- 
terly wrong.  In  predicting  such  dire  con- 
sequences for  foreign  aid;  in  saying  it 
would  never  work.  The  Marshall  plan 
was  a  key  weapon  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope against  communism.  And  rather 
than  bankrupting  the  United  States,  the 
Marshall  plan  created  vast  new  markets 
for  American  business,  and  now  has  en- 
abled Europe  to  Join  the  United  States 
in  helping  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Marshall  plan  had  its  legion  of 
critics.  But  these  are  always  with  us. 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  the  American 
Constitution  was  ever  adopted.  It  passed 
the  New  York  Convention  by  only  one 
vote  and  was  ratified  by  a  bare  margin 
in  Virginia.  How  could  so  many  virtu- 
ous and  intelligent  men  have  been  wrong 
in  1789.  and  in  1948?  History  has  not 
treated  them  kindly.  Events  have  not 
borne  out  their  fears  and  misgivings.  In 
the  cold  light  of  history  they  stand  con- 
victed of  being  wrong,  however  sincere 
and  well  motivated  they  were  at  the 
time. 

I  think  It  is  Important  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  some  of  the  remarkable  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  during  the  past  2 
years,  together  with  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  are  beginning  to  be 
seen.  Unlike  the  Marshall  plan,  of 
course,  foreign  aid  to  the  less  developed 
nations  is  a  much  longer,  slower  process. 
It  has  taken  more  than  10  years  to  eval- 
uate the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  It  will  take  considerably  longer  be- 
fore the  results  of  our  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  nations  can  be  appraised. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recite  all  of  the 
successes  we  have  gained  In  recent  years. 
Almost  every  day  there  is  news  of  some 
new  achievement.  Just  the  other  day  I 
learned  about  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  progress  we  are  making.  In  India, 
which  is  receiving  more  American  assist- 
ance and  more  assistance  from  other 
free  world  countries  than  any  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  rate  of  Indus- 
trial production  increased  from  6.4  to  8 
percent  during  the  year  ending  March 
1963.  Some  of  the  Increases  in  Indian 
production  are  particularly  amazing. 
The  production  of  aluminum,  for  exam- 
ple. Increased  from  20.000  tons  to  43,000 
tons,  more  than  doubling  during  the 
year.  The  output  of  machine  tools,  an 
Industry  so  essential  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, expanded  by  more  than  50 
percent  during  the  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  without 
which  the  Indians  cannot  achieve  vitally 
needed  agricultural  output,  increased  by 
40  percent.  These  startling  statistics 
are  one  measure,  among  many,  of  the 
strides  in  the  underdeveloped  world  be- 
ing made  possible  by  the  combination 
of  local  initiative  and  American  help. 


There  are  countless  other  examples  of 
the  successes  being  achieved  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  with  ovu:  help.  You 
could  write  a  shelf  full  of  books  on  the 
technical  assistance  achievements  made 
possible  through  UjS.  aid,  or  on  the  ad- 
vances made  In  public  administration, 
taxation,  and  business  administration. 
Countless  other  examples  could  be  cited 
in  the  field  of  cooperatives,  In  which  I 
have  taken  a  special  Interest;  in  the 
development  of  private  enterprise 
through  the  extension  of  credit;  or  In  the 
development  of  agriculture  through  a 
combination  of  technical  assistance  and 
sigrlcultural  credit. 

Many  stories  could  be  told  about  the 
great  achievements  in  the  fields  of  health 
and '  education.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
matic of  these  Is  the  story  of  malaria 
eradication.  During  recent  years  the 
nimiber  of  cases  of  malaria  In  the  world 
has  been  cut  from  350  million  to  less  than 
100  million.  In  some  countries  malaria 
has  been  eliminated  altogether,  freeing 
millions  of  people  for  more  productive 
lives.  This  is  not  only  a  great  human 
achievement.  It  is  a  great  step  toward 
developing  the  economic  potential  of 
countries  burdened  with  sickness  and 
disease.  In  several  areas  of  India,  for 
example,  the  return  on  money  invested 
In  controlling  malaria  has  been  about  50 
to  1  in  Increased  industrial  production, 
resulting  In  an  Increase  In  the  Indian 
gross  national  product  of  some  $500  mil- 
lion each  year.  In  one  rich  region  in 
northern  India  the  elimination  of  ma- 
laria increased  the  area  of  cultivated 
land  by  400  percent  and  the  production 
of  food  grains  by  130  percent. 

In  terms  of  overall  economic  success, 
a  recent  analysis  of  41  countries  which 
have  received  more  than  $300  million  in 
American  assistance  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program,  or.  In  the  case  of  coim- 
trles  of  less  than  10  million  which  have 
received  at  least  $30  per  person,  reveals 
that  33  have  achieved  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth  of  at  least  1.5  percent  per 
capita  In  Increased  Income  per  year  for 
the  last  5  years.  Fourteen  of  these 
countries  have  achieved  complete  self- 
sufficiency,  while  another  11  have 
reached  the  point  of  adequate  self- 
sufficiency  with  less  than  20  percent  of 
their  total  Investment  presently  being 
covered  by  foreign  aid.  In  all  24  of  the 
countries  which  have  achieved  both  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  and  adequate 
self-sufficiency,  democratic  political  In- 
stitutions have  also  been  strengthened. 
Another  overall  measiu^  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  aid  program  Is  the 
Increase  In  our  trade  with  countries 
receiving  our  assistance.  U.S.  exports 
to  Marshall  plan  countries  more  than 
doubled  from  1953  to  1962.  Our  exports 
to  Japan  have  more  than  tripled  since 
1950.  In  32  countries  receiving  80  per- 
cent of  U.S.  aid  between  1957  and  1962, 
Imports  from  the  United  States  have 
Increased  four  times  as  fast  as  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
foreign  aid  is  in  our  Interest.  One  of 
these  Is  the  contribution  foreign  aid 
makes  toward  promoting  trade.  The 
less -developed  world  Is  potentially  a  vast 
market  for  American  goods  and  services. 
Through  foreign  aid  American  business 


can  achieve  new  opportunities  for  com- 
mercial relations  with  countries  which 
can  become  good  cxistomers  in  the  future. 
We  all  know  that  besides  promoting 
more  and  better  trade  between  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  our  own,  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  also  having  an 
increasingly  beneficial  effect  on  the 
American  economy.  Eighty  percent  of 
all  procurement  now  consists  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services,  and  much  of  the 
remaliUng  20  percent  eventually  com_s 
back  home.  Almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  now  beginning  to  experience  the 
good  effects  of  aid  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  l)enefit  of 
sales,  aid-financed  U.S.  procurement  is 
also  providing  the  opportunity  for  U.S. 
business  to  gain  experience  in  world 
trade.  Many  contracts  are  being  let  to 
businesses  which  have  never  before  had 
any  experience,  or  have  had  very  little 
experience,  in  selling  overseas.  Through 
foreign  aid  contracts  American  business- 
men are  learning  the  ropes  and  acquir- 
ing the  skills  necessary  for  selling 
through  regular  commercial  channels  in 
the  future.  As  trade  replaces  aid  in  the 
years  to  come,  these  skills,  techniques 
and  business  contacts  will  prove  invalu- 
able in  enabling  the  American  business- 
man to  take  his  rightful  place  in  the 
world  market. 

There  have  also  been  great  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  aid  in  the  last  several 
years.  The  whole  program  has  been  re- 
shaped according  to  the  new  directions 
established  by  Congress  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  These  include 
emphasis  on  long-term  development 
projects  within  the  framework  of  gen- 
eral development  plans,  increased  efforts 
to  boost  the  contributions  of  other  donor 
nations,  emphasis  on  self-help  and  re- 
form, and  greater  concentration  and 
selectivity.  As  the  committee  report 
states,  there  has  been  considerable  prog- 
ress in  these  respects.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  U.S.  economic  assistance  Is  now 
going  to  20  countries.  Eighty  percent  of 
all  military  assistance  Is  going  to  10 
countries. 

Foreign  aid  is  also  becoming  more 
selective  as  a  result  of  better  planning 
and  programing,  both  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  by  recipient  governments. 
For  years,  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
of  the  aid  program  has  been  the  lack  of 
a  comprehensive  U.S.  approach  to  the 
problems  of  a  country,  sis  well  as  the  lack 
of  planning  by  the  countries  being  aided. 
Until  recently,  most  aid  has  been  given 
on  a  proJect-by-project  basis.  There 
was  very  little  intensive  and  systematic 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  each  covmtry. 
together  with  analysis  of  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  could  most  effectively 
assist  with  development  of  the  country. 
The  procedm-e  now  being  used  by  our  aid 
officials  is  a  great  Improvement  over  the 
old  system.  Careful  studies  are  made  of 
each  country,  and  comprehensive  plans 
are  set  forth  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  UjS.  assistance.  Except  where 
urgent  political  considerations  are  in- 
volved, aid  Is  given  according  to  develop- 
ment priorities  established  for  each 
country.  Careful  studies  are  made  of  a 
country's  progress  in  order  to  make  sure 
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that  U.S.  aid  is  achieving  maximum  re- 
sults, and  that  the  country  is  undertak- 
ing satisfactory  self-help  measures. 

We  are  now  also  encouraging  smd 
helping  countries  to  study  their  problems 
and  to  formulate  their  own  development 
plans. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, every  Latin  American  country  is  re- 
quired to  submit  development  plans  to 
an  expert  committee  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  review  and  rec- 
ommendation. 

Another  way  in  which  greater  selec- 
tivity has  recently  been  introduced  Into 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  through  agree- 
ments on  conditions  or  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  aid  is  forth- 
coming. We  labored  for  many  years  un- 
der the  mistaken  assumption  that  such 
conditions  or  strings  on  aid  constituted 
interference. In  the  domestic  aflTairs  of 
other  countries,  and  therefore,  were 
wrong.  By  contrast,  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  in  order  for  UJ3.  assistance  to 
be  effecUve,  agreement  has  to  be  effec- 
tive, agreement  has  to  be  reached  be- 
tween the  United  Stotes  and  the  recip- 
ient country  on  conditions  which  must 
be  met  before  aid  can  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Many  of  these  changes  were  long  over- 
due, and  many  others  remain  to  be 
made.  But  there  has  been  remarkable 
progress. 

Despite  the  outcry  I*  Congress,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  Is  substantial  sup- 
port in  the  electorate  for  foreign  aid. 

Support  for  foreign  aid  Is  strong,  and 
growing  stronger,  in  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant groups  in  American  life— Amer- 
ican  businessmen.    A   recent  study   of 
1,500  prominent  businessmen  by  the  Re- 
search  Institute   of   America   disclosed 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  busi- 
ness leaders  consider  foreign  aid  essen- 
tial   for    promoting    a    self-supporting 
and  prosperous  community  of  free  na- 
tions.   These  nndings  as  reported  in  the 
General  Electric  Forum,  were  haUed  as 
"revolutionary  in   their  significance"— 
and  they  are.    They  signify  not  only  the 
end  of  economic  and  political  isolation 
in   the  American   business   community 
but  also  the  existence  of  a  new  consen- 
sus  concerning    the    responsibilities    of 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

EKCOMMXNDATIONS  rOB  CHANCES  AND  IlfPROVK- 
MXNTS   IN  THE  rOBdON  AID  PSOORAM 

Before  closing,  i  would  like  to  make 
several  comments  about  the  redirection 
of  the  aid  program  during  the  next  year 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  already  recom- 
mended a  further  concentration  of  the 
program  and  acceleraUon  of  the  trend 
toward  multilaterallzing  the  aid  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  concur  with  and 
to  go  beyond  the  committee's  comments. 

If  the  discussion  In  the  Senate  this 
year  has  revealed  anything,  it  has  shown 
that  the  Congress  Is  not  prepared  to  fi- 
nance a  farflung,  multlfaced  aid  pro- 
gram forever  in  every  area  of  the  world. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  a  sharper 
distinction  between  some  areas  of  the 
world  and  others  and  to  translate  this 
distinction  into  the  machinery  of  the  aid 
program. 
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The  top  priority  in  our  aid  program  is 
and  should  be  given  to  Latin  America. 
The    Alliance    for    Progress    program 
should  not  be  merely  one  of  four  regional 
programs  In  the  same  agency.    It  is  dif- 
ferent, and  on  the  U.S.  end  alone  entails 
a  wide  variety  of  capital  development 
loans,   economic   loans,   social   develop- 
ment loans  and  grants,  and  technical 
assistance.    The  Alliance  program  hi  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  more  inde- 
pendent,  should   be   more   autonomous 
than  it  now  is.    Perhaps  it  should  be  a 
separate  agency.  Uke  the  Peace  Corps. 
If  this  would  pose  too  great  a  problem 
of  coordination  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, there  should  be  somfe  other  steps 
taken    to   make    the   Alliance   program 
more    autonomous,    independent     and 
visible. 

While  a  large  U.S.  lending  program 
will  probably  continue  to  be  necessary 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  more  of 
the  capital  development  lending  should 
be  shifted  to  the  Inter-American  Bank 
and  other  international  finance  institu- 
tions. 

In  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  a 
multifarious,  many-sided  program  is 
uimecessary.  In  the  Far  East,  our  mili- 
tary-oriented program  should  be  grad- 
ually scaled  down,  just  as  our  direct  In- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia  should  be 
gradually  curtailed. 

In  the  Near  East  and  parts  of  Asia  like 
India  and  Pakistan,  multilateral  agen- 
cies can  and  should  supply  much  of  the 
capital  needed  for  large-scale  develop- 
ment. Increasing  the  role  of  the  World 
Bank  and  IDA  in  promoting  capital  to 
countries  like  India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  and 
Turkey  can  both  provide  the  capital  as- 
sistance needed  and.  at  the  same  time, 
enlist  greater  participation  on  the  part 
of  our  European  allies  on  economic  par- 
ticipation sorely  needed. 

In  Africa  we  should  encourage  the 
Europeans  to  play  the  leading  role  In 
providing  economic  assistance.  Our 
presence  can  be  assxired  through  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance,  through  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, limited  economic  aid,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance.  The  limited  capital 
assistance  that  we  make  available  for 
Africa  should  be  channeled,  in  part, 
through  multilateral  agencies,  where  it 
will  be  matched  by  European  funds. 

We  ought  to  encourage  multilateral, 
miiltlnatlonal.  international  banking 
structures  to  do  more  of  the  financing. 
We  can  ask  for  proper  representation  on 
the  boards  of  these  banks.  We  can  ask 
that  Americans  be  Included  in  substan- 
tial numbers  in  the  secretariat  or  the 
administrative  structure,  but  we  have  to 
come  to  a  recognlUon  that  direct  bila- 
teral arrangement  In  financing  involves 
us  in  each  country's  trouble  and  Is  very, 
very  costly.  By  putting  our  emphasis 
upon  the  multinational  organization,  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  help  of  others 
in  financing  world  development.  Other- 
wise, we  do  most  of  It  ourselves. 


OHKATZR     VaZ    Of    PRIVATI     OSOUP8     AND     OTRn 
OOVXRNMXNT    ACKNCIXS 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  suggestion 
for  consideration  by  AID  officials.  This 
has  come  to  me  in  response  to  remarks 
I  have  made  upon  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 


ress. The  emphasis  of  the  suggesUon  Is 
that  our  aid  should  be  channeled  to- 
ward the  building  of  free  groups  and 
private  enterprise  in  the  countries  aided 
To  do  this  requires  the  mobilization  of 
nongovernmental  U.S.  and  internaUonal 
agencies. 

Where  the  self-help  of  recipient  na- 
Uons  Is  largely  confined  to  pubhc  en- 
terprise.   U.S.    foreign    aid    Is    creaUng 
"Frankensteins"   which   wUl   eventually 
threaten,    rather    than    contribute    to 
American  security.     Every  dollar  spent 
In    a    manner    which    encourages    free 
groups  and  institutions  is  a  step  toward 
a  world  which  Is  In  harmony  with  Amer- 
ican Interests  and  Ideals.     This  notion 
is  In  accord  with  Secretary  Dean  Rusk's 
demand   for  an   active  and  affirmative 
poUcy  of  building  the  social  economic 
and  moral  strength  of  independent  na- 
tions so  that  they  will  have  the  capacity 
within  themselves  to  throw  off  the  virus 
of  totalitarianism  and  pursue  material 
objectives    in   a    climate   of   expanding 
freedom.    It  would  seem  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  present  administrator's  ideas 
But  what  is  needed  is  the  pracUcal  appli- 
cation of  this  Idea  on  a  sufficient  scale 
to  assure  its  pracUcal  significance. 

If  nongovernment  agencies  are  to  be 
encouraged   in  countries  which  receive 
U.S.  aid.  this  can  be  done  effectively  only 
In  one  way:  by  the  chaiuieling  of  U.S. 
aid  to  a  large  extent  through  nongovern- 
ment U.S.  and  International  agencies  and 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  develop- 
ment   and    creation    of    such    agencies 
among  the  nations  receiving  aid.    This 
requires  the  enlistment  for  the  U.S.  aid 
program  of  a  great  variety  of  nongov- 
emmenUl  agencies,   ranging  from   the 
great    foundations    such    as    Ford    and 
Rockefeller  to  a  multitude  of  small  agen- 
cies concerned  with  health,  education, 
community  development  and  many  other 
noneconomlc  activities.    AID  has  recent- 
ly made  a  contract  with  the  National 
Association   of  Settlements  which   will 
help    to    encourage   Urban    Community 
Development  in  Venezuela  to  assist  in 
community  developments  among  people 
moving  from  the  country  into  Caracas. 
Such  contracts  on  a  scale  which  helps 
to  encourage  several  hundred  of  such 
groups  every  year  In  every  country  which 
receives  aid  Is  the  dimension  needed  to 
restore  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  status  it 
merits  and  which  It  needs  to  survive 
satisfactorily   In   the   United  States   of 
America  and  abroad. 

An  approach  to  foreign  aid  keyed  to 
such  an  objective  on  this  scale  would 
provide  a  substantial  leverage  effect  for 
foreign  aid  funds  given  AID;  It  would 
help  to  mobilize  local  and  international 
resources  on  a  hitherto  undreamed  of 
scale;  It  would  therefore  help  rapidly  to 
reduce  the  funds  which  the  United  States 
has  to  contribute.     It  would  bring  about 
the  involvement  of  the  American  people 
which  Is  needed  to  rekindle  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  and  noble  enter- 
prise which  American  foreign  ai(^haa 
been  In  the  past  and  can  again  become. 
This  approach  will  remove  most  of  the 
misgivings  and  create  a  national  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  administration  can 
again  count  on  congressional  support  for 
its  foreign  aid  program. 
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A  change  of  emphasis  and  perspective 
of  this  kind  which  would  place  what  has 
been  a  fringe  acUvlty  into  the  center  of 
AID'S  policy  Is  not  easy  to  achieve.    It 
would    probably    require    some    drastic 
changes  of  organization  and  above  all  of 
procedures.    Perhaps  what  Is  needed  in 
the  first  instance  is  a  committee  com- 
posed chiefly  of  officers  of  AID,  but  in- 
cluding some  outsiders  frwn  some  of  the 
other  Government  agencies  In  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  from  both  private  business 
and   other   nongovernmental   organiza- 
tions such  as  some  of  the  foundations  to 
consider  what  changes  of  organization 
and  procedure  would  help  to  increase 
rapidly     the    effective     encouragement 
which  AID  can  give  both  to  the  employ- 
ment of  United  States  and  international 
nongovernmental  institutions  and  enter- 
prises for  foreign  aid  on  a  large  and  in- 
creasing scale,  as  well  as  to  the  develop- 
ment and  creaUon  of  such  Institutions 
and  enterprises  among  people  abroad  re- 
ceiving foreign  aid. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  establish  another  committee. 
One  of  the  problems  Is  that  we  already 
have  too  many  committees,  and  that  we 
take  too  long  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  But  the  proposal  itself,  and  others 
like  it.  is  worth  considering. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  all  con- 
cerned that  some  basic  changes  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  the  very  near  future.  One 
of  the  changes  most  urgently  needed  is 
the  increased  use  of  non -Government 
agencies,  together  with  greater  use  by 
AID  of  other  Government  agencies  and 
departments. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  new  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  which  was  adopted  and 
became  part  of  section  621  of  the  act. 
My  amendment,  which  I  called  the 
technical-services-for-peace  amend- 
ment read  as  follows: 

« 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  act  In  the  field  of  education,  health 
housing,  or  agriculture  the  head  of  any  auch 
agency  or  such  officer  shall  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  pracUcable,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
with  primary  responsibilities  for  domestic 
programs  In  such  field. 


the  Department  and  use  its  personnel 
facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  example  is  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  has  specialists  In 
many  fields  related  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, such  as  erosion  control,  reclama- 
tion, and  irrigation. 

The  \3B.  PubUc  Health  Service  is  an- 
other example.  It  has  the  confidence  of 
the  American  medical  profession,  and 
long  experience  with  medical  fields  of 
Importance  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. Under  my  amendment  the  foreign 
aid  agency  was  directed  to  utilize  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Including  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  carrying 
out  vital  programs  hi  the  international 
health  field,  which  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  goals  of  our  foreign  poUcy  and  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

In  offering  the  amendment  I  did  not 
intend  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  agency 
to   the   status   of   a   contracting   office. 
The  foreign  aid  program  has  to  be  op- 
erated under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration   of    the    Administrator    of 
AID.    Nor  was  I  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  foreign  aid  offices  by 
any  of  the  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  Government.     My  proposal  was 
made  with  the  recognition  that  all  for- 
eign aid  activities  of  other  Government 
agencies  and  departments  should  be  can- 
ducted  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  InternaUonal  Development. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Hiunphrey 
amendment   of    1961    was   designed    to 
strengthen  AID  both  by  enabUng   the 
Agency  to  maintain  as  small  a  staff  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  maximimi  re- 
sources for  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram  by  making   use   of  all   available 
talent  and  facilities  In  the  Government 
and  throughout  the  country. 

Section  621  has  now  been  amended  by 
the  Senate  to  read  as  follows: 
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The  Humphrey  amendment  called 
upon  AID  to  uUlize  other  agencies  to  the 
"fullest  extent  pracUcable"  in  carry- 
ing out  the  foreign  aid  program.  My  ob- 
JecUve.  as  I  said  at  the  time,  was  to  en- 
list the  best  personnel  and  the  finest 
facIlIUes  available,  not  just  In  the  US 
Government  Itself,  but  In  the  entire 
country,  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Rather  than  enlisting  new  personnel 
and  building  up  a  large  new  body  of  pub-, 
lie  servants,  the  foreign  aid  agency  un- 
der my  amendment,  was  directed  to  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  expertise  and 
staffs  of  the  existing  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Goverrunent  which  had 
already  developed  competence  in  par- 
ticular fields.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  more  compe- 
tence in  the  field  of  conservaUon,  land 
reform,  and  certain  areas  of  agricultural 
redevelopment  than  any  group  of  peo- 
ple that  we  could  bring  quickly  into  the 
agency.    Therefore  we  should  caU  upon 


In  providing  technical  assistance  tinder 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  siich 
officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  contract 
basis.  In  such  fields  as  education,  health 
housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities  and 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shaU  be 
utUlzed  when  such  facilities  are  particularly 
or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  assistance, 
are  not  competitive  with  private  enterprise 
and  can  be  made  avaUable  without  interfer- 
ing unduly  with  domesUc  programs. 

I  supported  this  additional  language 
to  my  amendment  of  1961  in  order  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  Congress  wants 
the  foreign  aid  agency  to  make  greater 
use  of  other  Government  agencies  and 
of  all  available  UjS.  public  groups  and 
organizations  in  carrying  out  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

As  changes  and  Improvements  In  the 
foreign  aid  program  are  considered.  Mr 
President,  ways  of  Implementing  the  de- 
sire of  Congress  to  have  greater  use  made 
of  the  full  resources  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  great  public  organizations 
and  private  groups  of  this  country  must 
be  given  top  priority. 

It  Is  essential  for  more  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  be  carried  out  on  con- 
tract with  public  and  private  groups  and 


organizations  and  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  by  other  Government  agencies 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment itself  must  become  less  of  a  line 
agency  and  more  of  a  staff  agency  if  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  going  to  become 
a  more  effective  expression  of  American 
Ideals  and  goals,  and  a  better  vehicle  for 
applying  American  skills  and  knowledge 
to  the  problems  faced  by  the  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  de- 
bate. It  has  produced  mixed  results  in 
my  opinion,  but  I  hope  the  final  result 
will  be  a  better  foreign  aid  program. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism during  the  past  3  weeks.  By  and 
large  this  has  been  useful  and  construc- 
tive, as  I  am  sure  it  was  meant  to  be. 
I  know  that  it  will  be  received  in  a  con- 
structive manner  by  those  responsible  for 
administering  the  program. 

But  debate  in  the  Senate  Is  something 
like  a  family  argxunent— it  may  give  a 
misleading  Impression  about  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Listening  to  the  debates 
one  might  wonder  how  committed  the 
Senate  is,  not  just  to  the  present  for- 
eign aid  program,  but  to  the  whole  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid.  For  this  reason,  I 
think  It  is  important  to  end  our  delibera- 
tions with  a  clear  affirmation. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  Its  foreign  aid  program. 

The  United  States  Is  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  development  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  supported  for- 
eign aid  for  15  years  as  a  vital  instru- 
ment for  bringing  into  being  this  free 
community  of  nations. 

Let  there  also  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  this  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  wants  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  be  improved,  to  be  sharpened,  to 
be  made  more  effective;  but  the  Senate 
Is  not  turning  Its  back  on  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  Senate  is  attempting  to 
criticize  constructively,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tearing  down,  but  in  order  to 
build  a  program  which  will  better  serve 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress for  which  it  stands. 

This,  the  buUding  of  a  better  foreign 
aid  program,  is  the  task  before  us  as 
we  turn  from  the  mistakes  and  the 
achievements  of  the  past  to  the  challenge 
of  the  future.  The  critics  have  had  their 
day.  Now  let  us,  critics  and  all,  reaffirm 
our  support  for  foreign  aid.  and  unite  in 
our  determination  to  make  It  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  memorandum 
from  the  acting  chief  of  staff  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  setting  forth 
the  major  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill — S.  1276— which  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments  made 
by  the  committee,  of  course,  other 
amendments  have  been  adopted  during 
debate  on  the  fioor. 

The  memorandum  provides  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  great  amoimt  of  care  and 
attention  given  the  foreign  aid  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It 
also  Is  a  useful  compendltun  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  on  policy  ques- 
tions affecting  the  foreign  aid  program. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo< 
randimi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


November  15 


Mkmo»aj»dum  To  Sskatob  Hcmphxkt  P»om 
Pat  Holt 
Set  forth  below  are  the  nutjor  amendments 
to  the  admlnUtratlon's  foreign  aid  bUl 
(S.  1276)  which  were  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on   Foreign  Relations. 

1.  The  following  new  paragraph  was  added 
to  the  statement  of  policy: 

"It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congrew  that  u- 
slatance  authoriied  by  this  act  should  be  ex- 
tended to  or  withheld  from  the  Oovernment 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  victory 
In  the  war  against  communism  and  the  re- 
turn  to  their   homeland   of  Americana   in- 
volved in  that  struggle." 
The  committee  report  sutee  (p.  8) : 
"This  new  paragraph  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's conviction  that  stabUlzaUon  of  the  po- 
llUcal  situation  in  Vietnam  U  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  winning  the  war  against  the 
Communist  guerrillas.    The  committee  tekea 
note  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  pending 
before  it  Senate  ReeoluUon   196  calling  for 
discontinuance    of    aid    to    South    Vietnam 
unless    the    Vietnamese    Government    puta 
needed  reforms  Into  effect.     If  the  poUUcal 
situation    In    South    Vietnam    deteriorates 
further  to  the  detriment  of  the  war  effort, 
the    committee    wUi    be    disposed    to    give 
further   conalderatlon   to   the   more  drastic 
steps  called  for  by  Senate  Resolution  196." 

2.  A  new  subsection  was  added  to  secUon 
201,  relating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
thU  title  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  project  for  which  such  assistance  la 
requested  la  taken  Into  account  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  requesting  coun- 
try, including  an  analysis  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a  pro- 
jection of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
country,  and  specifically  provides  for  appro- 
priate parUclpatlon  by  private  enterprise." 
According  to  the  committee  report  (p.  8) : 
"The  amendment  la  designed  to  Inaure 
that  the  projects  for  which  development 
loana  are  made  are  directly  relevant  to  eco- 
nomic development,  and  especially  that  such 
projects  can  be  supported  by  the  borrowing 
country's  available  human  and  material  re- 
sources. The  committee  hopes  through 
thU  amendment  to  avoid  situations  In  which 
loans  are  made  for  projects  beyond  the  tech- 
nical and  managerial  capaclUes  of  the  bor- 
rowing country. 

"It  la  alao  the  Intention  of  this  amendment 
to  encourage  the  greatest  feasible  participa- 
tion of  private  enterprise  In  such  projects, 
where  appropriate." 

3.  A  new  subsection  (b)  was  added  to  sec- 
tion 241,  relating  to  development  research, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Funds  made  avaUable  to  carry  out  thla 
aection  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  in- 
to the  problema  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  In  car- 
rying out  programs  of  popiUation  control." 
The  committee  report  (p.  14)  states: 
"Because  of  the  profound  impact  of  popu- 
lation growth  on  economic  development, 
the  committee  considers  it  appropriate  to 
provide  explicit  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties In  this  field.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  population  growth  must 
be  regarded  as  a  critical  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment prospects  of  countries  which  receive 
development  assistance  from  the  United 
States." 

"No  less  than  general  education  and  tech- 
nical, admlnlatratlve,  and  managerial  com- 


petence, the  capacity  of  a  country  to  main- 
tain a  reaaonabie  balance  between  popula- 
tion and  resources  is  a  vital  factor  in  its 
prospects  for  successful  economic  develop- 
ment. It  la  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many 
less-developed  countries  rapid  population 
growth  haa  substantially  or  entirely  negated 
the  benefits  of  VS.  economic  assiatance. 
Even  in  aome  countries  where  economic 
growth  has  been  impressive,  per  capita  in- 
come levels  have  remained  virtually  stag- 
nant as  a  result  of  mushrooming  increases 
in  i>opulatlon. 

"Substantial  progress  haa  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  defining  the  precondltlona  of 
economic  growth.  To  a  great  extent  our 
economic  aaalstance  haa  been  refocuaed  on 
those  countries  which  have  largely  fulfilled 
these  precondlUona.  The  one  vlUl  criterion 
of  successful  development  which  has  been 
neglected  Is  that  of  population  control.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee's  amendment  to 
title  V  of  the  act  la  to  encourage  reaearch 
Into  appropriate  meaaures  to  correct  thia 
omiaalon." 

4.  With  regard  to  your  amendment  relat- 
ing to  aid  to  Latin  American  cooperatives, 
the  committee  report  (p.  17)  states  aa 
follows: 

"The  committee  haa  long  been  Impressed 
with  the  constructive  role  which  cooperatives 
can  play,  not  only  In  promoting  economic 
growth,  but  also  in  contributing  to  the 
democratic  development  contemplated  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  order  to  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  importance  which  the 
committee  assigns  to  the  role  of  cooperatives, 
special  provision  is  made  In  this  bill  for  the 
use  of  certain  foreign  currencies  available  to 
the  United  SUtes  In  Latin  America  to  assist 
the  cooperative  movement. 

"First,  a  new  subsection  is  added  to  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  act,  which  contains  the  gen- 
eral authority  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  new  subsection  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent 'shall,  when  appropriate,  assist  In  pro- 
moting the  organization.  Implementation 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  In 
Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure 
toward  the  strengthening  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  practices  and  economic  and 
social  development  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.' 

"Second,  a  new  provlalon  la  inserted  in 
section  253  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  Al- 
liance for  Progress  fiscal  provlalons,  to  make 
foreign  currencies  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  foreign  ciu-rencles  Involved  are 
those  which  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  loans 
which  are  repayable  In  foreign  currencies. 
Most  of  these  loans  were  made  by  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  between  1958  and  1961. 
Since  the  latter  date,  all  development  loans 
have  been  repayable  in  dollars.  However,  as 
a  result  of  earlier  development  loans,  the 
United  States  now  has  about  $7  million  in 
Latin  American  currencies.  This  amount  la 
expected  to  Increaae.  aa  a  result  of  repay- 
ments, to  about  $60  million  over  the  next 
5  years.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  re- 
serve up  to  $25  million  of  these  currencies 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  loans  to  cooperatives. 
These  funds  will  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose without  regard  to  section  612  of '  the 
act,  or  of  any  other  act  which  makes  foreign 
currencies  available  only  aa  specified  In  ap- 
propriation acts. 

"The  foreign  currencies  to  which  thia 
amendment  applies  can  be  used  not  only  for 
loans  to  Individual  cooperatives  but  also  to 
provide  seed  capital,  should  that  prove  de- 
sirable, to  a  central  Inter-Amerlcan  coopera- 
tive finance  Institution  for  relending." 

5.  A  new  section  254  was  added  to  title 
VI,  relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progreaa, 
which  reada  aa  follows: 

"Restrictions  on  AssiarrANCE. — None  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  authority  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish  aaalatance 
to  any  country  covered  by  thla  title  in 
which  the  government  haa  come  to  power 


through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior 
government  which  haa  been  choeen  in  free 
and  democratic  electlona  unleaa  the  President 
determines  that  withholding  such  asalat- 
ance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest." 

The  committee's  comments  on  thla  amend- 
ment (pp.  17-18)  are  aa  follows: 

"The  comnuttee  haa  been  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  number  of  elected  govern- 
menu  In  Latin  America  which  have  been 
overthrown  by  force  in  recent  months. 

"The  forcible  overthrow  of  duly  elected 
governments  la  a  step  entirely  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can system  and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  economic  and 
social  goals  of  the  Alliance  can  be  achieved 
In  the  face  of  such  political  Instability. 
Thus,  aasUtance  furniahed  to  Irregular  gov- 
ernmenu  U  unlikely  to  accompllah  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"Furthermore,  such  assistance  may  very 
well  encourage  ambitious  militaristic  forces 
elsewhere  In  the  hemisphere  to  t>elleve  that 
they  too  can  carry  out  coups  d'etat  with 
Impunity  and  continue  to  receive  American 
aid  and  otherwise  to  participate  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  It  U  Important  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  dispel  this  dan- 
gerous delusion.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
la  threatened  from  both  left  and  right  In 
Latin  America.  The  United  SUtea  haa  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  protect  the  Alli- 
ance from  the  threat  from  the  left  repre- 
sented by  Castrolte  subversion  and  Infiltra- 
tion. It  Is  equally  Important  that  the 
Alliance  be  protected  from  the  threat  from 
the  right  represented  by  the  forces  of  the 
ultraconservatlve  traditional  oligarchies. 

"Finally,  there  la  at  stake  here  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States,  whose  ambassa- 
dors, speaking  for  this  Government,  have 
repeatedly  warned  Latin  American  military 
leaders  that  the  United  States  would  look 
with  disapproval  on  the  overthrow  of  consti- 
tutional governmenU.  If  our  word  Is  to  be 
believed  in  the  future,  we  must  follow 
through  on  these  warnings  by  concrete  steps 
to  express  disapproval." 

"For  these  reasons,  the  committee  haa 
adopted  an  amendment  which  prohiblta  any 
aaslstance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  any  country  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
'In  which  the  government  has  come  to  power 
through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior 
government  which  haa  been  chosen  In  free 
and  democratic  elections.'  There  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  prohibition  In  cases  in  which 
the  President  determines  that  withholding 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest.  Thla  exception  la  included  because 
the  committee  believes  that  the  President 
should  have  flexibility  in  utilizing  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  an  Instrvmient  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  la  also  Included  because, 
although  the  committee  strongly  disapproves 
of  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments, the  committee  does  not  consider  Itself 
wise  enough  to  foresee  clearly  every  situa- 
tion which  may  arise  In  the  future." 

6.  The  committee  reduced  from  $67.6  to 
$50  million  the  limitation  in  the  existing  law 
(sec.  611(a))  on  the  toUl  value  of  grant 
programs  of  defense  articles  for  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  In  addition,  the  committee 
bill  authorizes  the  use  of  $25  million  to  this 
amoimt  for  aaalstance  to  an  international 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 
The  committee  report  states: 
"Both  of  these  changes  are  a  reflection  of 
the  committee's  growing  concern  over  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  military  aaslstance 
program  In  Latin  America.  In  the  past,  the 
committee  has  sought  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  an  OAS  military  force  which  could 
perform  peacekeeping  functions  in  the  hem- 
isphere. The  conunlttee  is  aware  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  organization  of 
such  a  force,  but  It  is  disappointed  that  the 
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offlclals  with  responsibility  in  this  area  have 
not  shown  aa  much  ingenuity  In  finding  ways 
to  bring  such  a  force  into  being  as  they  have 
in  finding  reaaona  why  the  proposal  is  im- 
practical." 

7.  The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  section  601,  relating  to  the  encouragement 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation, 
which  direct*  the  President  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  discourage  nationalization, 
etc.,  of  private  Investment  and  discrimina- 
tory or  other  actions  which  might  impair 
the  climate  for  new  private  Investment. 

The  oonmiJttee  report  (p.  27)  states  as 
follows : 

"The  main  point  Involved  here  Is  that. 
aside  from  legal  problems  and  questions  of 
compensation,  nationalization  is  unwlae 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view  if  It 
diverts  resources  from  other  more  produc- 
tive purposes  and  if  It  results  in  discourage- 
ment of  new  private  Investment.  The  ques- 
tion of  compensation  for  nationalized  prop- 
erty is  not  directly  related  to  this  Umlted 
point  and  la  dealt  with  in  section  620(e)  of 
the  act. 

"The  law  already  contains  many  provi- 
sions emphasizing  that  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  should  be  administered  as 
far  as  possible  through  normal  commercial 
channels  of  trade  and  through  private  facili- 
ties. This  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  tra- 
ditional American  methods,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  is  both  cheaper  and  more  efficient. 
Particularly  In  the  field  of  major  engineer- 
ing services,  the  committee  hopes  that  AID 
will  avail  Itself  more  of  the  services  of  pri- 
vate firms  and  will  not  try  to  build  up  Its 
own  engineering  staff  to  the  degree  that 
would  be  required  If  all  of  AID's  engineer- 
ing work  were  done  by  AID  personnel." 

8.  The  committee  amended  section  612. 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies, to  make  these  currencies  available,  in 
certain  cases,  for  sale  to  U.S.  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes. 

The  committee  report  (p.  28)  explains  this 
amendment  as  follows: 

"Foreign  currencies  accruing  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  are  already  available  for  sale 
to  American  toxirlsts  under  the  provisions  of 
section  104(s)  of  that  law  in  appropriate 
circumstances.  The  amendment  In  this  bill 
to  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
will  also  make  available  foreign  currencies 
accruing  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. These  foreign  assistance  currencies 
will  be  available,  not  only  for  tourists,  but 
for  other  uses  by  U.S.  citizens. 

"The  amendment  applies  only  to  those 
foreign  cvirrencles  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  which 
are  not  prohibited  from  sale  to  U.S.  citizens 
or  committed  to  other  uses  by  prior  agree- 
ments with  the  other  country  concerned. 
The  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
currencies  will  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"To  the  extent  that  excess  foreign  c\ir- 
rencles  can  be  sold  to  U.S.  citizens  for  dol- 
lars, to  pay  for  the  foreign  travel  or  other 
activities  of  those  citizens,  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  will 
be  improved.  This  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment." 

9.  The  conunlttee  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  section  620(a)  which  prohibits  as- 
sistance to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
and  to  any  coimtry  furnishing  assistance  to 
that  Government. 

The  conmilttee  report  (pp.  28-29)  explains 
the  new  language  aa  follows: 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  bill's  amend- 
ment to  section  620(a)  is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  free  world  shipping  In  the  Cuban 
trade.  The  bill  prohlblU  assistance  (except 
under  sec.  214)  to  any  country  which,  by 
falling  to  take  auch  steps  as  are  appropriate, 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  carry  to  or  from  Cuba  any  military  peraon- 
nel,  or  any  Items  of  primary  strategic  signlfi- 
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cance,  ttie  shipment  of  which  Is  embargoed 
to  the  Conununlst  bloc  under  title  I  of  the 
Battle  Act. 

"Asaiatance  is  also  prohibited  if  the  coun- 
try concerned,  through  failure  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps,  permits  the  carriage  of  any 
other  equipment,  materials,  or  conunodltles 
to  or  from  Cuba,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  is 
important  to  the  sectirlty  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

"Countries  receiving  assistance  have  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Aa- 
-  slstance  Act  of  1963  to  take  appropriate  steps. 
The  prohibition  applies  so  long  as  Cuba  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime  or  any  other 
Communist  regime,  and  the  prohibitions  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  other  author- 
ity or  law.  In  the  case  of  nonstrateglc  mate- 
rials, the  prohibition  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  firm  commit- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
date  this  bill  becomes  law.  Neither  does  the 
prohibition  apply  to  military  sales  which  are 
made  by  the  United  States  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  These  sales,  mainly  to  West- 
ern Eiirope,  amount  to  about  $1  billion  a  year, 
and  are  an  important  plus  factor  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

"The  conunlttee  regards  this  amendment 
as  another  step  to  Isolate  further  the  Castro 
regime  In  Cuba.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  In  this  direction,  but  the  com- 
mittee is  dlsapp)olnted  that  a  few  countries 
continue  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
United  States  while  their  ships  continue  to 
carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba,  thereby  light- 
ening the  burden  which  Cuba  represents  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  contributing  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  Castro  regime." 

10.  The  committee  made  several  changes 
in  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  (sec.  620 
(e) )  which  requires  suspension  of  assist- 
ance in  cases  where  American  property  haa 
been  expropriated  without  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compenaatlon. 

The  oommltte  report  (pp.  29-30)  explains 
these  changes  as  follows: 

"The  existing  law  covers  not  only  national- 
ization, expropriation,  and  seizure  of  owner- 
ship or  control,  but  also  discriminatory  taxes, 
other  exactions,  and  'restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  nationalization,  expropriation,  or 
selzxire  of  control.  ThU  Is  broadened  to  in- 
clude 'other  actions'  having  the  same  ef- 
fect. 

"The  committee  has  added  the  phrase 
'other  actions'  because  It  has  been  concerned 
over  recurring  reports  of  actions  which  cer- 
tain governments  are  either  proposing  or 
initiating  and  which  can  perhaps  best  be  de- 
scribed aa  creeping  expropriation.  These 
other  actions  Include,  for  example,  iinusual- 
ly  high  taxes  which  are  perhaps  not  dis- 
criminatory in  a  technical  senae  but  which 
are  tantamount  to  confiscation  or  which  at 
least  raise  a  serious  question  of  their  con- 
fiscatory effect.  The  committee  Intends  for 
confiscation  to  be  construed  brocMlly  and  not 
in  a  narrow  technical  senae. 

"The  committee  haa  also  been  concerned 
about  the  attitude  which  certain  foreign 
governments  have  taken  toward  existing  con- 
tracts with  American  companies,  even 
though  these  contracts  may  have  been  nego- 
tiated several  years  ago  in  good  faith  by  an 
earlier  regime.  To  meet  this  problem  the 
committee  has  added  a  new  subparagraph 
which  brings  section  620(e)  Into  play  when- 
ever a  foreign  government —  'has  taken  steps 
to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  contracts  or 
agreementa  with  any  United  States  citizen  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  aasociation 
not  leaa  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  the  United  States  citizens'." 

"Under  the  existing  law,  aaslstance  la  aua- 
pended  when  a  country  which  has  taken 
the  actions  described  in  the  preceding  para- 


graphs falls  to  provide  'equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  con- 
vertible foreign  exchange.'  This  la  changed 
BO  as  to  require  'speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change, equivalent  to  the  fxUl  value  thereof.' 

"The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  which  au- 
thorizes the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, upon  request  of  the  President,  to 
evaluate  property  which  has  been  expropri- 
ated or  subjected  to  other  discriminatory 
actions  and  to  make  an  advisory  report  to 
the  President.  The  Commission  la  to  act 
within  90  days  of  the  President's  request. 
Its  advisory  report  Is  to  be  made  available  to 
the  owner  of  the  property,  but  la  not  to  be 
otherwiae  published  unless  authorized  by 
the  President.  Appropriations,  as  may  be 
necessary,  are  authorized  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  this  new  function. 

"In  view  of  the  Injection  of  the  Commis- 
sion into  the  process,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  the  deadline  for 
suspension  of  assistance  are  amended.  The 
deadline  is  now  6  months  after  the  expro- 
priation or  other  discriminatory  action. 
The  bUl  retains  this  deadline,  but  provides 
that,  in  case  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
deadline  la  to  be  20  days  after  the  report  of 
the  Commission  is  received.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  refer  the  matter  to  the  Commission, 
he  must  do  so  soon  enough  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  settled  within  the  overall  6- 
month  time  limit. 

Finally,  the  existing  law  provides  only 
for  the  termination  of  assistance  ftimiahed 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
aa  amended.  The  committee  bill  provldea 
alao  for  the  termination  of  aaslstance  under 
any  other  act,  in  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed by  section  620(e).  This  woxild  ex- 
tend the  sanctions  of  the  section  to  such 
activities  and  agencies  aa  Public  Law  480, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"The  committee  has  been  gratified  by  the 
experience  imder  section  620(e)  since  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  law  last  year.  At  least 
one  n:iaJor  expropriation  case  has  been  set- 
tled which,  in  the  committee's  Judgment, 
probably  would  not  have  been  settled  in  the 
absence  of  section  620(e).  Several  other 
expropriations  or  discriminatory  actions  have 
been  avoided.  In  only  one  case  has  the  sec- 
tion operated  to  suspend  assistance. 

"The  revisions  which  the  committee  now 
proposes  tighten  the  existing  law  aomewhat, 
broaden  its  provisions,  and  provide  the  Pres- 
ident, in  hla  discretion,  with  the  resources 
and  experience  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission." 

11.  The  committee  added  a  new  subsection 
to  section  620  which  provides: 

"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any  economi- 
cally developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
its  own  defense  burden  and  economic  growth, 
except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made' 
prior  to  July  1,  1963.  or  (2)  additional  cwlen- 
tatlon  and  training  expenses  under  paragraph 
n  hereof  during  fiscsa  year  1964  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000." 

The  committee  report  (p.  30)  states  aa 
follows : 

"Grant  assistance  to  developed  countries 
haa  been  aubstantially  reduced  and  in  many 
cases  eliminated,  but  the  process  has  not  gone 
as  fast  as  the  committee  thinks  It  should. 
The  committee  recognizes,  however,  that 
there  are  some  cases  of  prior  commitments, 
mainly  in  regard  to  milltca7  assistance,  which 
have  not  yet  been  entirely  fulfilled.  These 
include,  among  others,  a  military  aaalatance 
ooet-sharing  agreement  with  Norway. 

"The  committee  alao  reoognizes  the  value 
of  limited  military  orientation  and  training 
programs  for  oflloers  of  developed  countries. 
These  programs  are  an  important  factor  in 
sales  of  military  equipment  amounting  to 
approximately  $1  billion  a  year,  and  are  in 
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rmlitj  •  "butlnflM  azpenae'  or  tha  DefenBe 
Dep*rtm«nt.  The  amendment  makes  an 
exception  tor  programB  of  thia  nature.  Fur- 
ther, It  win  not  preclude  financing  erf  mili- 
tary training  and  orientation  ooursea  by  the 
Defenae  DepArtment  under  other  approprla- 
tloiu  U  conaldered  desirable  and  poeslble. 

"The  question  arises  as  to  what  U  an  'eco- 
nomically developed  nation  capable  of  bms- 
talnlng  Its  own  defense  burden  and  eco- 
nomic growth.'  The  committee  believes  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  Judgment.  The 
amendment  is  Intended  to  cover  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  among  others. 

"In  view  of  the  speclflc  U.S.  base  rights  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  committee  does  not 
Intend  this  amendment  to  apply  to  theee  two 
countries.  However,  the  committee  la 
strongly  of  the  view  that  the  United  SUtee 
has  been  generous  In  Its  grants-in-aid  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  that  In  the  future 
these  programs  should  be  progressively  re- 
duced with  a  view  toward  termination. 

"Neither  does  the  conunittee  intend  the 
amendment  to  apply  to  NATO  cooperative 
enterprises  Involving  the  furnishing  of  mili- 
tary and  technological  Information,  licenses 
of  Government  owned  or  controlled  Inven- 
tions, and  Ualson  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Foroae." 

12.  The  committee  also  added  a  new  sub- 
MCtloD  to  secUon  620  which  provides: 

"No  aesisUnce  under  this  Act  shall  be  f\ir- 
nlshed  for  projecU  establishing  or  otherwise 
assisting  Oovernment-owned  manufacturing 
utUlty,  merchandising,  or  processing  enter- 
prises in  any  country  or  area,  except  where  it 
clearly  appears  that  goods  or  services  of  the 
same  general  class  are  not  or  cannot  be  ade- 
quately provided  by  private  buslneeaas  lo- 
cated within  such  country  or  area." 

The  committee  report  (pp.  31-33)  states 
that  the  committee  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Clay  Committee  that  the 
United  States  ahould  not  aid  a  free  govern- 
ment In  establishing  government-owned  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises  which 
compete  wtlh  existing  private  endeavors. 
The  committee  rep>ort  adds : 
"At  the  same  time,  the  committee  realizes 
that  there  are  Instances  In  which  needed 
goods  or  services  either  are  not  or  cannot  be 
adequately  provided  by  private  businesses. 
In  such  Instances.  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
assist  In  the  establishment  of  government- 
owned  enterprises.  The  question  of  what  Is 
'adequate'  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  and  will 
have  to  be  determined  In  Individual  cases  by 
the  responsible  ofBclals  of  the  executive 
branch,  "nte  committee  Intends  the  word 
to  be  construed  so  as  to  promote  the  moet 
elQclent  use  of  limited  resources  for  Invest- 
ment In  projects  designed  to  contribute  to 
ecomxnlc  growth.  The  committee  notes  In 
addition  that  relatively  little  assistance  has 
In  fact  been  extended  by  AID  to  government 
owned  enterprises  competing  with  private 
Urms,  but  the  committee  felt  It  desirable  to 
make  certain  as  nearly  as  possible  that  this 
does  not  occur  In  the  future." 

18.  The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  Interest  rates  on  loans 
which  Is  explained  In  the  report  (pp.  34-36) 
as  follows : 

'"nn  committee  Mil  contains  an  amend- 
ment which  fixes  minimum  terms  for  loans 
made  xmder  part  I.  which  deals  with  eco- 
nomic asBlstanee.  The  existing  law  leaves 
the  question  of  these  terms  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  and  under  cinrent 
practice  the  softest  terms  are  three-foiuths 
of  1  pertsent  Intn^st  and  a  maKhnum  matur- 
ity of  40  years,  with  a  gr»ce  period  o*  10  yeare 
as  to  repayment  of  principal. 

••Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  the  minimum  in- 
terest rate  will  be  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
Xor  the  first  6  years  and  2  percent  thereafter, 
"'he  grace  period  on  repayment  of  princi- 
pal will  be  reduced  to  S  years  from  the  date 
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of  disbursement,  and  repayment  on  an 
amortized  basis  win  be  required  within  80 
years  after  the  grace  period.  Loans  which 
may  t>e  made  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  under  authority  of  section 
206  are  exempt  from  Hieee  new  terms. 

"Although  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  represents  a  substantial  harden- 
ing of  loan  terms  compared  to  current  V3. 
practice,  the  terms  required  by  the  committee 
amendment  are  still  substantially  softer 
than  those  offered  by  any  other  free  world 
capital  exporting  coiuitry.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment.  The  committee  is  encour- 
aged by  recent  moves  on  the  part  of  some 
Western  European  coiintrles,  particularly 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
and  lengthen  maturity.  The  executive 
branch  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
urge  oiir  European  friends  to  do  even  more 
In  this  respect. 

"Another  reason  the  committee  adopted 
this  amendment  is  that  It  felt  it  co\ild  no 
longer  Justify  three-fourths  of  1  percent.  40- 
year  loans  In  view  of  the  U.8.  budgetary  and 
balance-of -payments  position.  The  higher 
Interest  rates  and  shorter  maturity  required 
by  this  amendment  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
long-term  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
the  United  Stotes. 

"It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  terms 
fixed  In  this  amendment  are  minimum 
terms.  In  cases  in  which  the  borrowing 
country's  capacity  to  repay  permits,  loan 
terms  should  be  more  realistic  and  ahould 
more  nearly  reflect.  Insofar  as  paeslble,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  United  States. 
Purthermore.  the  committee  expects  the 
executive  branch  to  include  renegotiation 
provisions  in  loan  agreements  so  that  In- 
terest rates  may  be  raised  as  the  economy 
of  the  borrowing  country  improves. 

Histortoally.  U.S.  aid  policy  has  evolved 
from  a  program  of  almost  all  grants  through 
a  program  of  soft  loans  repayable  In  for- 
eign currencies  Into  a  program  of  dollar  re- 
payable loans.  The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  will  carry  this  evolution  a  step 
further." 

14.  The  committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  section  636.  relating  to  general  au- 
thorities, which  provides  : 

"(1)  No  loan  or  grant  In  excess  of  tlOO,- 
000,000.  and  no  agreement  obligating  or 
committing  the  United  States  to  make  a  loan 
or  grant  In  excess  of  $100,000,000,  for  the 
financing  of  any  partlcxilar  project  shall  be 
made  or  entered  Into  under  part  I  unless 
such  loan,  grant  or  commitment  shall  have 
been  speclficaUy  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  speclflcally  approved  by  Congress." 
The  committee  report  (p.  36)  states: 
"This  amendment  la  designed  to  assure 
sdvance  congressional  review  of  theee  large 
projects. 

"There  are  not,  In  fact,  many  individual 
projects  of  this  magnitude.  Where  one  Is 
seriously  proposed.  Its  magnitude  alone  would 
Indicate  the  most  careful  review  In  which 
Congress  should  specifically  pcu^lclpate. 

"It  ahould  be  emphasized  that  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  individual  projects.  It 
does  not  apply  to  programs.  The  distinction 
Is  that  the  program  in  a  country  might  em- 
brace a  number  of  individual  projects,  each 
of  which  would  be  less  than  1100  million  al- 
though collectively  they  might  total  sub- 
stantlaUy  In  excess  of  that  amount. 

"Neither  would  the  amendment  apply  to 
Individual  projects  which  are  financed  by  an 
international  consortium  if  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  financing  Is  leas  than  9100  mlUlon,  eren 
though  the  total  cost  of  the  project  Is  In 
excess  of  that." 

16.  The  committee  attopted  an  amend- 
ment to  Include  fish  products  within  Um 
definition  of  a  "siuplua  agricultural  coni- 
modlty.- 


The  committee   report    (p.  41)    reads  as 

follows : 

"The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  section  106  of  Public  Law  480  (the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954)  to  make  It  possible  to  Include 
fish  In  the  food-for-peace  program  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
a  domestically  produced  fishery  product  U  In 
excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dol- 
lars. The  amendment  applies  only  to  titles 
I  and  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  and  wlU  there- 
fore not  make  fish  available  for  grant  pro- 
grams under  title  n.  For  purposes  of  title 
I,  which  authorizes  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  amendment  will  become  effective 
January  1.  1965. 

"There  have  been  occasions  when  foreign 
governments  have  asked  for  canned  ««>< 
products  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
to  supply  protein  deficiencies.  This  amend- 
ment win  make  it  possible  to  meet  these  re- 
quests to  the  extent  that  fishery  producto 
may  be  in  surplus.  The  amendment  will  put 
fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned 
pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 

"The  effective  date  for  purposes  of  title  I 
is  postponed  until  January  1,  1965.  because 
the  present  authority  under  title  I  extends 
through  December  31.  1964.  and  was  In- 
tended to  include  only  surplus  agricultiiral 
products  at  the  time  it  was  enacted." 

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovKurJ.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  i 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long].  If  be  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  l  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADOE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph  1 .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LkNDiH].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  rmme  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGJov- 
ERN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  63. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  7885,  to  make  certain  technical 
changes,  correct  any  grammatical  er- 
rors, and  make  changes  in  section  num- 
bers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  showing  the  Senate  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  HicKENLooPER.  and  Mr.  Aiken  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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quence,  except  for  the  first  two  men- 
tioned. 

There  will  be  no  further  votes  today 
There  is  one  little  bill  to  be  considered 
That  is  about  it. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINa  DURING  THE 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  SENATE  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  imusual  procedure  under- 
taken by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  minor- 
ity leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Mimdt  bill  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  was  passed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Mr.     President,     I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  also  for  next  week. 

oaoEs  roa  recess  to  icondat  next 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority  lead- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  today.  It  recess  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  621,  S.  1561,  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business.  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  pass  very  short- 
ly. I  understand  there  is  no  objection 
to  It. 

Then  we  shall  take  up  Calendar  No 
609,  H.R.  7431,  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bill,  which  will  be  the 
pending  business,  to  be  considered  on 
Monday. 

There  will  be  no  further  votes  today. 

So  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  sched- 
ule is  concerned,  on  Monday  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  will  be  foUowed  by 
Calendar  No.  614.  H.R.  6001,  the  Wauke- 
gan  bill;  Calendar  No.  617,  S.  298,  and 
Calendar  No.  618.  S.  1309,  the  small 
business  bUls;  also  the  braceros  bill;  the 
conference  report  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations biU;  H.R.  8747,  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill;  and 
the  air  pollution  bills  H.R.  6001  and 
S.  432. 

•    S.  2265,  the  library  service  bill  will 
also  be  brought  up  next  week. 

Those  bills  win  be  brought  up  next 
week,  but  not  necessarily  in   that  se- 


THE  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR 
PROGRAM 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  31,  the  House  approved  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
bill.  The  House  version  eliminates  the 
language  which  was  adopted  when  the 
Senate  passed  on  this  legislation  on 
August  15.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  provided  minimal  protection  for 
American  migrant  workers.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  Senators  who  op- 
posed the  reforms  which  were  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  will  move  to  bypass 
taking  this  measure  to  conference,  and 
plan  to  move  to  have  the  Senate  concur 
with  the  House  language  when  that  bill 
Is  brought  up  before  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  should 
go  to  conference.  In  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  legislation 
in  August,  2  or  3  days  were  spent  in 
debate.  Three  or  four  yea-and-nay 
votes  were  held  on  the  question  of 
whether  American  migrant  workers  were 
to  receive  the  same  protection  xinder  the 
law  that  the  Mexican  farm  laborers  are 
afforded.  The  Senate,  by  a  single  vote, 
after  long  debate  and  a  series  of  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  determined  that  these 
protections  should  be  written  into  the 
law. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  be- 
cause the  majority  was  a  simple  one  of 
one  vote,  it  is  more  or  less  meaningless, 
and.  secondly,  that  we  should  surrender 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  as- 
sume, if  we  do  have  a  conference,  even 
before  the  conferees  reach  the  rotunda. 
At  least  this  would  have  been  a  test  by 
way  of  representing  the  Senate's  poslUon 
in  a  contest  with  the  House. 

The  proposal  will  be  made  that  we 
not  even  go  to  conference  and  attempt 
some  kind  of  accommodation  or  recon- 
ciliation. In  my  opinion,  the  appropri- 
ate procedure  in  handling  this  measure. 
Involving  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
Is  to  hold  a  conference. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  other 
measures  which  have  recently  been  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  argiiment  has  been 
strongly  made  that  the  House  position 
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should  not  be  acoeptod  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  we  should  not  surrender  our 
poettton  to  the  House  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  measure 
comes  up,  some  of  the  Senators  who 
advocated  that  stand  wlQ  be  among 
those  who  will  say.  "Why  not  accept 
the  House  version?"  They  will  not  want 
to  give  a  majority  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  the  version  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  15  the  courtesy,  even,  of 
gdtag  to  a  conference. 

From  the  time  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bin  was  proposed  In  1951,  the  farm 
labor  program  has  been  highly  contro- 
versial, and  It  has  become  more  so  In 
recent  years.  Tlie  House  Itself  has  been 
almost  equally  divided,  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  American  workers 
should  be  given  protection,  but  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  program  should 
be  continued  under  any  circumstances. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  House  approved 
an  extension  by  a  vote  of  173  to  158,  but 
earlier  in  the  session  the  House  killed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  2 -year  extension  by 
a  vote  of  174  to  158. 

I  assume,  if  we  are  to  play  the  ntunbers 
game,  it  will  be  argued  that  we  should 
not  go  to  MUif  erence  because  the  Senate 
approved  a  protective  measure  by  a 
margin  of  1  vote;  therefore,  we  could 
Just  as  well  argue  that  the  House  had 
2  separate  votes,  one  in  which  174  Mem- 
bers said  there  should  be  no  extension 
of  the  program  at  all.  and  yet  another 
vote,  in  which  the  House  said,  by  173 
votes,  that  there  should  be  an  extension. 

So  far  as  the  single-vote  difference  ts 
ooDcemed.  if  we  Jump  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  in  the  House,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Issue  before  the  conference 
committee  would  be  whether  one  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  program  is 
worth  more  than  one  vote  in  the  House 
against  the  program.  I  assume  the  ratio 
should  be  at  least  4  to  1;  and  therefore 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone  the  senior 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  should  at  least  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  conference  In  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise,  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  language  in  the 
Senate  version. 

Both  the  House  and  Smate  versions 
provide  for  a  1-year  extension,  but  the 
Senate  bill  takes  a  step  toward  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  American  citizens.  It 
provides  that  growers  desiring  to  import 
Mexican  nationals  must  first  make  a 
limited  effort  to  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers. The  Senate  bill  does  not.  of  course, 
require  growers  to  do  anything;  it  only 
states  that  if  they  want  to  secure 
braoeroa  they  must  first  offer  terms  re- 
garding workmen's  comi>ensation.  hous- 
ing, transportation,  and  work  period 
giiarantees  comparable  to  those  they 
offer  Mexican  nationals. 

This  is  certainly  a  reasonable  condi- 
tion. It  does  not  gtiarantee  that  Ameri- 
can workers  will  get  aU  the  benefits  now 
given  to  Mexican  nationals  under  the 
program.  It  provides  only  limited  pro- 
tectUm  for  domestic  workers.  Under  the 
Senate  provisions,  growers  with  an 
established  need  will  still  be  able  to  get 
Mexican  nationals  if  domestic  workers 
are  unavailable. 


The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  Is 
opposed  by  church  groups  and  many 
civic  groups.  The  opposition  of  the 
church  leaders  now  and  in  the  past  is 
based  on  a  deeply  held  conviction  that 
this  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic 
and  social  issue.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  lias  ever  suggested  that  the 
church  groups  have  any  motivation  ex- 
cept the  clear  and  honest  one  of  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  underpriviliged  citizens. 

Hepresentatives  of  many  religious 
groups  have  programs  to  assist  migratory 
laborers.  They  see  firsthand  the  suffer- 
ing and  privation  under  which  these  citi- 
zens live  and  work.  They  are  opposed  to 
extending  this  program  of  importing  for- 
eign workers  to  compete  with  these  ne- 
glected citizens  for  jobs  and  wages. 

Church  leaders  may  not  always  be  ex- 
perienced in  economics,  but  they  know 
himian  suffering  and  neglect  when  they 
see  it.  They  know  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  system  when  over  the 
years  as  many  as  400,000  foreign  work- 
ers have  been  brought  annually  to  com- 
pete with  our  own  citizens  who  are  al- 
ready at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

They  know  that  something  Is  wrong 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
are  forced  to  drift  from  place  to  place, 
hopefully  looking  for  work  but  suffer- 
ing from  extensive  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment, earning  low  wages,  being  forced 
to  live  in  substandard  housing,  and  their 
children  receiving  only  a  scattering  of 
formal  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  few  of  the  letters  I  received 
from  church  and  other  leaders  when  S. 
1703  was  scheduled  for  Senate  action  last 
summer.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Defeat  for  the  Migrants." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 3.  1963,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Stoop  Labor,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  2.  1963.  which 
urged  that  the  Senate  bill  be  upheld. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  editorials   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcosd.  as  follows: 
Hationai.  Oonwcn.  or  ths 

Chubcsbs  or  Crust 

TS  TH«  Ua  A.. 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  29, 1»€3. 
Hon.  SuozMx  J.  McCaetht. 
U.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB  Skmatok  McCastht:  I  enclose  a 
statement  of  the  general  board  of  the  Na- 
tional CXxincU  at  Chiirc^es  entitled.  "Reeo- 
luUon  Regarding  tbe  Putiire  of  the  Mexican 
Agricultural  Worker  Importatloa  Program 
(PulsUc  Law  78,  83d  Ck>ng.)  ." 

This  resolution,  adopted  In  February  1060. 
reflects  the  long  experience  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  through  Its  Ministry  to 
Migrants.  This  led  us  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Mexican  farmworker  importation  pro- 
gram. Introduced  as  a  wartime  emergency 
measure  and  continued  year  after  year  long 
after  the  emergency  had  ceased,  should  be 
gradually  eliminated  during  a  sp«clfled 
phaseout  period. 

Since  that  time  the  wldesprecul  Introduc- 
tion of  mechanization  has  resulted  In  an 
automatic  phaseout  procees  In  which  the 
number  of  braceros  brought  into  the  coun- 
try has  decreased  each  year.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  widespread  and  increasing 


tinemployment  among  both  farm  and  other 
workers  In  this  country,  has  reanforoed  t^is 
conviction  that  the  Iniportatton  program 
rtiould  not  be  again  exteiKtod. 

I  ana  aandlng  ttils  to  yoa  for  yoiir  Infor- 
nuttlon  on  a  matter  ot  publlo  Intoreat  before 
the  Congrees  at  thU  time.  We  beUere  yoa 
will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  principles 
relating  to  this  Issue  adopted  by  this  body 
of  men  and  women  from  our  churches  and 
the  accompanying  brief  statenient  of  reasons 
therefor. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Caicxson  p.  Wau., 


Bishops'  CoicMTrrBs  fob 
MioBAMT  Woajuas, 
Chicago,  m..  July  30.  1993. 
Hon.  BuOEWB  J.  McCaxtht. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate   Office  Building.  Waah- 
in^ton.  D.C. 

DxAX  Sxnatob:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
have  the  Senate  approve  a  l-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78 — Senate  blU  170S.  and  that 
this  Is  being  done  without  any  hearings.  I 
am  shocked  and  surprised  if  this  be  the 
truth. 

With  the  present  rate  of  unemplo3rment 
growing  constantly  because  of  automation 
and  with  the  threatened  railroad  strike  on 
our  hands,  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
mind  of  the  Senate  asking  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78.  which  has  long 
since  outUved  its  utility  and  necessity,  U  It 
ever  had  such. 

Our  committee  Is  united  with  many  other 
civic  and  religious  groups,  labor  organiza- 
tions, etc..  that  have  fully  studied  and 
fought  against  PubUc  Law  78. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  in  bringing  Jus- 
tice to  American  workers  by  holding  the 
line  against  any  further  extension  of  this 
law. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Raltr  J.  DuooATf. 


Mattomai.   Catrouc   Rttbaz. 

LiFS  Ooio-KaxifCB. 
WaaKtngton.  DjO,.  July  Z9,  1963. 
Hon.  Kooxvx  J.  McCaxtht. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Sknatox  McCaxtht:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  8.  170S.  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  1  year. 
Is  expected  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  very 
soon,  perhaps  In  the  next  day  or  two. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  'extension  of 
the  bracero  program  are  both  astonished  and 
disappointed  that  legislation  rejected  by  the 
House  should  be  rushed  to  the  Senate  floor 
without  hearings.  On  a  matter  as  contro- 
versial as  this  It  seems  eeeentlal  that  all  In- 
terested parties  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  views  heard. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  many 
church  bodies  which  have  long  and  uncom- 
promisingly opposed  the  bracero  program. 
To  mention  only  Catholic  organizations,  the 
following  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  Public  Law  78: 
the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence; the  Social  Action  Department,  NCWC; 
the  Bishops'  Conunlttee  for  Migrant  Work- 
ers; the  Bishops'  Committee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking;  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Men;  the  National  Coimcll  of  Catholic 
Women;  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students.  A  list  as  long 
and  as  weighty  could  be  given  of  Protestant 
and  other  church  groups  as  well  as  innumer- 
able other  citizen  organisations. 

Surely  the  unanimous  voice  of  virtually 
everyone  except  the  handful  of  bracero- 
uslng  employers  and  their  spokesmen  should 
be  heard. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  you.  Senator,  to 
add  your  voice  and  vote  to  the  effort  to  end 
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this  program  onoe  and  for  all.    With  every 
good  wish  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Jaskm  L.  Vikzaxs,  S.J.. 
Director  of  Wathington  Offioe. 

ICWNXSOTA    MlGEANT 

OoMirrrm  or  thx  Minnxsota 

CotrifciL  or  Crxtxchxs, 
MinneavolU,  Minn..  July  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Bdoknb  McCabtht, 
V.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Mt    Dbab    Sxnatob    McCabtht:    Working 
with  the  apiiroxlmately  9.000  migrant  work- 
ers who  came  to  Minnesota  again  this  sum- 
mer, and  seeing  how  much  of  the  time  they 
must  sp>end  without  work  in  our  State,  is 
convincing  evidence  that  there  is  much  to  be 
desired  for  improvement  in  "their  labor  mar- 
ket."    In  four  areas  of  migrant  concentra- 
tion in  our  State,  workers  have  spent  many 
days  without  work  due,  they  say,  to  too  many 
workers  being  available  and  recruited  for  the 
work  to  be  done. 

It  Is  alarming  to  me  to  hear  that  a  new 
measure.  Senate  Bill  1703,  wlU  be  reported 
to  the  floor  very  hastily  in  an  attempt  to 
extend  Public  Law  78  for  1  year.  I  feel  this 
Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  who  are  migrants,  nor  Is  it  in  the 
interest  of  many  producers  across  our  land. 
It,  if  passed,  will  help  a  smaU  minority  of 
growers  at  the  expense  of  Justice  to  many. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  urging  you  to  up- 
hold the  progress  made  In  the  discontinuance 
of  Public  Law  78  some  weeks  ago. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Okobox  K.  TjADxir, 
State    Director.    Ministry    to    Migrants, 
Minnesota  Council  of  Churches. 

National  AoviaqaT  Conictrm 

|j     ON  Pabm  Labob, 

'  July  29, 1963. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  McCabtht:  When  the  House, 
on  May  29,  voted  down  efforts  to  extend  Pub- 
lic Law  78  for  3  years,  they  were  responding 
to  the  overwhelming  evidence  presented  in 
opposition  to  any  extension  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program. 

Enclosed  for  your  attention  ts  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  44  prominent  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  prior  to  tbU  vote.  The  argvunents 
stated  In  this  letter  stUl  hold  true. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  validity  to  the 
argiunent  that  a  "sudden"  cutofT  of  braceros 
would  work  undue  hardship  on  their  em- 
ployers. With  no  further  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  this  program  has  another  5 
months  to  run.  This  Is  ample  time  In  which 
to  improve  wages  and  working  and  living 
conditions,  and  to  set  up  procedures  to 
recruit  qualified  domestic   farmworker*. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  in  reporting  out  8.  1708, 
a  1-year  extension  of  PubUc  Law  78.  without 
any  publlc^iearlngs  was  unconscionable. 
ThlM  1-year  nU.  regarded  by  some  as  a  com- 
promise, is  no  oompronrUse  at  all,  but  an 
attempt  by  a  oomparaUve  few  large  growers 
to  extend  a  program  for  which  there  la  no 
Justification. 

Sincerely  yovn. 

Fat  Bennktt, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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National  Aovibobt  Ooicicittxb  '-• 

1 1      on  Fabm  Labob. 
II  May  24. 1963. 

(Copy  of  letter  Individually  addreaeed  to 
all  Repreeentatlvea.) 

Public  Law  78,  providing  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  Mexican  farmworkers,  win  expire  at 
the  end  of  19C3  If  no  action  to  extend  it  Is 
taken  by  Congress.  We  urge  you  to  bring 
this  program  to  an  end  by  voting  against 
H.R.  5487  or  any  Blmllar  bill  Introduced  to 
extend  the  program. 

CDC ISM 


This  contract  labor  program  was  adopted 
as  an  emergency  measure  in  1981.  when  man- 
power needs  were  crucial.  But  now  the  pro- 
portion of  all  American  farmers  using 
Mextfan  braceroe  has  dropped  to  less  than  1 
percent.  The  number  of  braceros  used  In 
1963  was  38  percent  less  than  in  1961;  Cali- 
fornia accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  total 
man-months  of  Mexican  labor  and  Texas  for 
26  percent.  It  has  clearly  become  a  program 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  the  Mexican 
program  through  the  years  is  that  it  has 
tended  to  become  self -perpetuating,  as  large 
growers  have  come  to  rely  upon  it  for  their 
labor  needs.  The  existence  of  an  inexhausti- 
ble pool  of  low-paid  workers  destroys  the 
competition  which  would  encourage  employ- 
ers to  make  Jobs  attractive  in  terms  of  wages 
and  working  conditions  Artificial  shortages 
of  farmworkers  have  occurred  when  growers, 
knowing  they  could  fall  back  on  Mexican 
baceroe,  have  failed  to  offer  a  decent  living 
wage  to  available  domestic  workers.  Despite 
minor  reforms  passed  by  the  87th  Congress 
and  Department  of  Labor  efforts  for  better 
enforcement  of  existing  regulations,  adverse 
effects  on  domestic  farmworkers  continue. 
Moreover,  increasing  mechanization  of 
agriculture  is  regularly  reducing  the  Jobs 
available  to  agricultxiral  workers.  In  1962 
toUl  employment  of  seasonal  hired  farm, 
workers  declined  for  the  third  successive 
year;  so  did  the  nimiber  of  days  worked  by 
individual  farm  laborers. 

Farmworkers  also  found  fewer  sources  of 
nonfarm  work  last  year.  Lack  of  farm  em- 
ployment is  forcing  their  migration  to  the 
cities,  where  the  need  for  unskilled  workers 
continues  to  decline.  Surely  there  is  no 
JustlficaUon  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
workers  at  a  time  of  rapidly  declining  oppor- 
tuniUes  in  unskilled  and  semiskilled  em- 
ployment both  on  and  off  the  farm. 

That  domestic  agricultural  workers  can 
fill  the  need  is  shown  in  the  areas  where  the 
employment  service  and  growers  cooijerate 
through  the  annual  worker  plan.  This  pro- 
vides the  growers  with  a  stable  and  efficient 
supply  of  domestic  workers  without  recourse 
to  foreign  recruitment,  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  the  workers  with  fuUer  employ- 
ment, through  planned  routing  to  meet  the 
growers'  seasonal  demands. 

We  submit  that  any  Industry  in  the  coun- 
try would  have  a  Ubor  shortage  U  it  offered 
wages  below  the  national  minimum;  seasonal 
and  irregular  work  wlUK)ut  unemployment 
compensation;  unhealthy  working  and  Uvlng 
condlUons;  and  few  of  the  benefiu  of  social 
legislation  enjoyed  by  other  workers.  We 
believe  these  ccxuUtlons  In  Anurlcan  agri- 
culture are  perpetuated  by  the  existence  of 
a  foreign  contract  labor  system  based  on  sub- 
standard wages. 

Kndlng  the  Inequities  faced  by  American 
farmworkers  will  end  any  artificial  labor 
shortages  which  have  been  created.  In  the 
name  of  lx>th  Justice  and  commonaense  the 
Mexican  program  should  be  allowed  to  expire. 
Sincerely  yoxm. 
Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  Joseph  A.  Belme, 
James  B.  Carey.  Patrick  F.  Crowley, 
Helen  Oahagan  Douglas.  Rev.  Ralph  J. 
Duggan.  J<An  Aneon  Ford,  Dr.  L.  H. 
Foster,  Prof.  Walter  Galeneon,  Rabbi 
Roland  B.  Olttelsofan.  Rev.  Donald  8. 
Harrington.  Henry  B.  Herman.  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  George  O.  Hlgglns,  Robert  W. 
Hudgena,  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  Rabbi 
Bdward  B.  Klein.  Dr.  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Upman,  Dr.  Seymovir 
M.  Upeet.  Bishop  John  Weeley  Lord. 
Dr.  laador  Lubln.  Archbishop  Robert  ■. 
Lucey.  Rev.  Alan  McCoy,  OTM.,  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken,  Dr.  John  A. 
Mackay,  Dr.  Benjamin  ■.  lUya,  Dr. 
Relnhold  Niebuhr,  Dr.  Peter  H.  Ode- 
gard,  Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  Prof, 
DanM  H.  PolUU,  Very  Biw.  Msgr.  Wil- 
liam J.  QiUnn.  A.  Ptolllp   R^'vKflph. 


Robert  Ryan,  Dore  Schary,  Rev.  Roger 
L.  Shlnn,  Rabbi  Samuel  D.  Soskln, 
Norman  Thomas,  Frederick  8.  Van 
Dyke,  Dr.  Maurice  T.  van  Hecke,  Rev 
James  L.  Vizzard.  S.J..  Rev.  John  A. 
Wagner,  Dr.  Galen  R.  Weaver,  Babbt 
Jacob  J.  Welnsteln,  and  Walter  P. 
Reuther. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  2,   IMS) 
Stoop  Labob 

The  House  of  RepresentaUves  let  itself  be 
hom-Bwoggled  by  a  farm  lobby  that  wants  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  cheap  peasant  labor. 
It  passed  a  bill  on  Thursday  providing  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  Public  Law  78,  the  so- 
called  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  Last 
May,  in  an  exhibition  of  good  morals,  good 
econonUcs,  and  good  sense,  the  House  de- 
feated a  bUl  for  a  2 -year  extension  of  the 
program,  bringing  to  an  end  at  long  last. 
It  was  hoped,  an  exploitation  of  Mexican 
stoop  labor  which  served  to  deny  employ- 
ment to  American  farmworkers. 

In  August,  the  Senate  voted  to  extend 
Public  Law  78  for  1  year— but  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  Mexican  workers 
may  not  be  recruited  for  hire  on  American 
farms  imtU  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  the  available  Jobs  at 
wages  and  hours  and  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation, housing,  transportation,  and  work 
period  guarantees  eqvial  to  those  offered  the 
braceros. 

The  House  Ignored  this  amendment.  We 
hope  the  Senate  will  Insist  upon  It.  The 
farm  lobby  doesnt  like  It,  of  oouree.  because 
It  would  raise  the  costs,  whUe  Improving  the 
eondiUons,  of  farm  labor.  But  without  It. 
the  extension  of  the  bracero  program 
amounts  to  UtUe  better  than  a  perpetiiatlon 
of  peonage.  If  the  bUl  comes  to  him  without 
the  Senate  amendment.  President  Kennedy 
ought  to  veto  it  in  simple  Jortloe  to  the 
traglcaUy  deprived  American  migrant  farm- 
workers. 

[F^om  the  New  Tortc  Tlmefl,  Nov.  8,  1968] 
DxrxAT  roB  thx  MicKAim 

Once  again  the  corporate  farm  interests 
in  California,  Texas,  and  Arizona  are  on  their 
way  to  using  Congress  as  an  instrument  for 
depressing  the  wages  and  working  condlUons 
of  America's  most  exploited  workers— the 
half  million  migratory  farm  laborers  and 
their  famllieB. 

The  House  of  Representatives  5  months 
ago  voted  to  kill  Um  program  under  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  are 
iM-ought  in  each  year  to  supply  cheap  labor 
for  the  harvesting  of  U.S.  crops.  Now  the 
House  has  been  Induced  to  reverse  Iteelf.  It 
has  voted  a  1-year  extension,  devoid  even 
of  the  strings  the  Senate  attached  when  It 
approved  a  aimllar  extension   in  August. 

Under  the  Senate  bm,  benefits  equal  to 
those  guaranteed  the  Mexicans  in  such  areas 
as  housing,  workmen's  compenaatlon.  and 
transportation  would  have  to  be  offered  to 
domestic  workers  as  well.  The  House  dis- 
pensed with  even  this  meager  safeguard 
when  the  program  tor  Importing  braceros 
came  up  tor  a  second  look.  The  chances 
seem  strong  that  the  Senate  will  now  consent 
to  the  same  unreserved  extenakm  of  the  old 
law. 

With  national  unemployment  fToeen  at  a  "^ 
rate  of  more  than  5  percent,  the  continued 
imporutlon  of  foreign  workeis  to  aid  a  com- 
parative handful  of  large  corporate  faraaers 
la  unoonsckmable.  Ttte  Senate  ou^t  to 
exercise  the  opportunity  the  House  action 
gives  It  to  scn^  the  entire  program.  If  it 
sends  it  forward,  the  responsibility  for  a  veto 
will  be  the  President's. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  B«r.  President,  the 
Saute  bin  incorporates  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  administration  as  the 
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condition  under  which  the  Department 
would  support  a  1-year  extension.  After 
the  recent  House  action.  I  inquired  about 
the  administration's  position  and  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  a 
letter  stating  that  the  administration  Is 
opposed  to  the  1-year  extension,  unless 
amendments  are  included,  recommended 
by  the  Department,  to  protect  domestic 
workers.  These  are  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  Included  In  the  Senate 
version.  If  our  information  is  correct, 
the  advocates  of  this  program  hope  to 
have  them  dropped  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  so  much  as  even  taking 
them  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko  a  letter  to  me  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  under  date  of  November  1. 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ou).  as  follows : 

VB.  Dkpaxtmknt  or  Labob, 

Omcx  or  THs  Sxcsitabt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  1, 1963. 
Hon.  Errounc  MoCaktht, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senatob  MoCastht:  This  U  in  re- 
sponse to  your  Inqiilry  requesting  a  state- 
ment describing  the  administration's  poei- 
tloa  on  the  extension  ot  Public  Law  78. 

The  administration  has  continued  to  main- 
tain the  position  I  indicated  befCM-e  the 
House  Subccnnmittee  on  Equipment.  Sup- 
plies, and  Manpower  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Agriculture  on  March  37.  We  support  a  1- 
year  extension,  provided  the  act  is  amended 
to  require  employers  seeking  to  obtain  Mexi- 
can workers  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
offered  to  domestic  workers  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  occupational  insurance  cover- 
age, housing,  and  transportation  expenses 
equivalent  to  that  furnished  Mexican  work- 
ers. 

We  are  opposed  to  an  extension  without 
these  amendments. 

Yoxirs  sincerely, 

W.  Wnjjuu)  Wnm, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  intend  to  oppose 
the  motion,  if  it  is  made,  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  House  version,  and  to  move 
to  take  this  matter  to  conference.  It  is 
my  hope  that  if  a  motion  to  go  to  con- 
feraice  is  rejected,  a  majority  of  t|ie 
Senate  will  stand  by  the  position  which 
they  took  last  August  and  refuse  even 
to  extend  this  program  for  another  year. 
What  we  have  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
protection  for  American  migratory  work- 
ers is  well  within  the  limits  of  reason. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
those  who  are  supporting  the  program 
seem  unwilling  to  provide  that  Ameri- 
can migrant  workers  be  given  at  least 
a  minimum  of  consideration,  of  decency, 
and  of  reason  before  they  seek  to  have 
Mexican  nationals  compete  in  this  area 
in  which  competition  Is  most  Intense  and 
in  which  the  standards  of  living,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  wages  are  the  worst 
of  any  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  621.  S.  1561. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1561)  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  after  line 
2,  to  insert: 

(4)  Section  2(e)  U  repealed. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike 
out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(5)";  In  line  5. 
after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out 
"  "or"  in  line  6."  and  insert  "  "or",  the 
last  word  In  the  paragraph,  the  follow- 
ing:"; after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

(6)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection : 

"(g)  Any  annuitant  (Including  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  monthly  compensation  as  a 
result  of  injury  sustained  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  in  section  16  and  who 
would  be  an  annuitant  If  the  injury  or  ill- 
ness had  been  sustained  or  contracted  on 
or  after  that  date)  who  at  the  time  he  be- 
came an  annuitant  shall  have  been  enrolled 
in  a  health  benefits  plan  under  this  Act  and 
who  at  the  time  he  became  an  annuitant 
was  ineligible  to  continue  his  eru-ollment 
may,  upon  his  application  before  July  1, 
1964,  and  under  such  other  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility as  the  Commission  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  proepecttvely  enroll  In  an 
approved  health  benefits  plan  described  In 
section  4  either  as  an  individual  or  for  self 
and  family." 

On  page  3,  at  the  begliming  of  line 
1,  to  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert  "(7)"; 
in  line  4.  after  the  word  "contract",  to 
strike  out  "term,"  and  insert  "term";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"(6)"  and  insert  "(8)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  12.  to  strike  out  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(9) ";  after  Une  13.  to  Insert: 

(10)  Section  7(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A)  and  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"(other  than  as  provided  in  clause  (C)  of 
this  paragraph),  and  (C)  not  less  than  $1.76 
or  more  than  $2.60  biweekly  for  a  female 
employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  lor  self  and 
family  including  a  nondependent  husband". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike 
out  "(8)"  and  Insert  "(11)";  on  page  4, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "subscription",  to 
strike  out  'charge,  except  that  if  a  non- 
dependent  husband  is  a  member  of  the 
family  of  a  female  employee  or  annui- 
tant who  is  enrolled  for  herself  and 
family  the  contribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  30  per  centum  of  such 
subscription";  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

(9)  Section  (8b)  is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following : 

"Whenever  a  contract  with  a  plan  approved 
under  section  4(3)  or  4(4)  is  terminated, 
the  contingency  reserve  credited  to  that 
plan  shall  be  credited  to  the  contingency 
reserves  of  the  plans  continuing  under  this 
Act  for  the  contract  term  following  that  in 
which  termination  occurs,  each  reserve  to  be 
credited  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  paid  and  accrued  to  the  plan  for 
the  year  of  termination." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
(12)   Section  8(b)    is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences: 


"The  Commission,  from  time  to  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as  it  considers  appropriate, 
may  transfer  unused  funds  for  administra- 
tive expenses  to  the  contingency  reserves  of 
the  plans  then  under  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission. When  funds  are  so  transferred, 
each  contingency  reserve  shall  be  credited  In 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription charges  paid  and  accrued  to  the 
plan  for  the  contract  term  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  contract  term  In  which  the  trans- 
fer is  made." 

On  page  5,  after  line  2.  to  Insert: 

(13)  Section  8  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  assets,  liabilities 
and  membership  of  employee  organizations 
sponsoring  or  underwriting  plans  approved 
under  section  4(3)  have  been  or  are  here- 
after merged,  the  assets  (including  contin- 
gency reserves)  and  liabilities  of  the  plans 
sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  merged 
organizations  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contract  term  next  following  the  date  of  the 
merger  or  enactment  of  this  subsection,  be 
transferred  to  the  plan  sponsored  or  under- 
written by  the  successor  organization.  Each 
employee  or  annuitant  hereafter  affected  by 
a  merger  shall  also  be  transferred  to  the 
plan  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  suc- 
cessor organization  unless  he  enrolls  in  an- 
other plan  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  whenever  a  plan  described 
under  section  4(3)  or  4(4)  is  or  has  been 
discontinued  under  this  Act,  the  contingency 
reserve  of  that  plan  shall  be  credited  to 
the  contingency  reserves  of  the  plans  con- 
tinuing under  this  Act  for  the  contract  term 
following  that  in  which  termination  occurs, 
each  reserve  to  be  credited  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  charges  paid 
and  accrued  to  the  plan  for  the  year  of 
termination." 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
to  strike  out  "(10)"  and  Insert  "(14)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out 
"  "Any"  and  insert  "  "(c)  Any";  In  Une  7. 
after  the  word  "though",  to  strike  out 
"such"  and  Insert  "his",  and  after  line  9, 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sxc.  2.  Paragraphs  4,  10,  and  11  of  section 
1  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  period  which  begins  at  least  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  (6  U.S.C.  3001-3014)  Is  hereby  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(c)(8)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "as  a  result  of  injury  siistalned 
or  illness  contracted  on  or  after  such  date  of 
enactment". 

(2)  Section  8(0)  (4)  U  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "on  accovmt  of  injury  sustained  or 
Illness  contracted  on  or  after  such  date  of 
enactment". 

(3)  Section  2(d)  is  amended  by  inserting, 
after  "stepchild",  ",  foster  child,". 

(4)  Section  2(e)  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  3(b)  (1)  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing, after  "or",  the  last  word  in  the  para- 
graph, the  following:  "(C)  the  full  period  or 
periods  of  service  beginning  with  the  enroll- 
ment which  became  effective  not  later  than 
December  31.  1963,  and  ending  with  the  date 
on  which  he  becomes  an  annuitant,  or". 

(6)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection : 

"(g)  Any  annuitant  (including  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  monthly  compensation  as  a 
result  of  injury  sustained  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  in  section  16  and  who 
would  be  an  annuitant  if  the  injury  or  illness 
had  been  sustained  or  contracted  on  or  after 
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that  date)  who  at  the  time  he  became  an 
annuitant  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  Act  and  who 
at  the  time  he  became  an  annuitant  was 
ineligible  to  continue  his  enrollment  may, 
upon  his  application  before  July  1.  1964.  and 
under  such  other  condltloixs  of  ellglbiUty  as 
the  Oommlsslon  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
prospectively  enroU  In  an  approved  health 
benefits  plan  described  in  section  4  either  as 
an  individual  or  for  self  and  family." 

(7)  Section  6(d)  Is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sentence  reading  as  foUowa: 

"The  Commission  may  terminate  the  con- 
tract of  any  carrier  effective  at  the  end  of  a 
contract  term  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
at  no  time  during  the  preceding  two  con- 
tract terms  did  the  carrier  have  three  hun- 
dred or  more  employees  and  annuitants  (ex- 
clusive of  family  members)  enrolled  for  its 
plan." 

(8)  Section  6(t)  Is  amended  by  placing  a 
period  after  the  word  "contract"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

(9)  Section  e(g)  Is  amended  by  striking  ". 
at  the  option  of  the  employee  or  annuitant.". 

(10)  Section  7(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A)  and  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"(other  than  as  provided  In  clause  (C)  of 
this  paragraph) .  and  (C)  not  leas  than  »1.76 
or  more  than  $2.60  biweekly  for  a  female  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  enrolled  for  self  and 
fanUIy  including  a  nondependent  husband". 

(11)  Section  7(a)(2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  For  an  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
rolled in  a  plan  described  under  section  4 
(3)  or  (4)  for  which  the  biweekly  subscrip- 
tion charge  is  less  than  twice  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  shall  be  60  per  centum  of 
the  subscription  charge." 

(12)  Section  8(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences: 

"The  Commlsalon.  from  time  to  timf^  and 
in  such  amounts  as  it  considers  appropriate, 
may  transfer  unused  funds  for  administra- 
tive expenses  to  the  contingency  reserves  of 
the  plans  then  under  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission. When  funds  are  so  transferred, 
each  contingency  reserve  shall  be  credited 
In  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
subscription  charges  paid  and  accrued  to  the 
plan  for  the  contract  term  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  contract  term  in  which  the  trans- 
fer is  made." 

(13)  Section  8  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  assets,  UabUltles 
and  membership  of  employee  organisations 
sponsoring  or  underwrlUng  plans  approved 
under  secUon  4(3)  have  been  or  are  here- 
after merged,  the  asseU  (Including  contin- 
gency reserves)  and  lUblUUce  of  the  plans 
sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  merged 
organizations  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contract  term  next  following  the  date  of  the 
merger  or  enactment  of  this  subsection,  be 
transferred  to  the  plan  sponsored  or  iinder- 
wrltten  by  the  successor  organization.  Each 
employee  or  annulUnt  hereafter  affected 
by  a  merger  shall  also  be  transferred  to  the 
plan  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  suc- 
cessor organizauon  unless  he  enrolls  in  an- 
other plan  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  whenever  a  plan  described 
under  section  4(3)  or  4(4)  is  or  has  been 
discontinued  under  this  Act.  the  contin- 
gency reserve  of  that  plan  shaU  be  credited 
to  the  contingency  reserves  of  the  plans  con- 
tinuing under  this  Act  for  the  conUact  term 
foUowlng  that  in  which  termination  occxirs, 
each  reserve  to  be  credited  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  charges  paid 
and  accrued  to  the  plan  for  tUb  year  at 
termination." 


(14)  Section  10(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Any  employee  enrolled  in  a  plan  un- 
der this  Act  who  is  removed  or  siispended 
without  pay  and  later  reinstated  or  restored 
to  duty  on  the  ground  that  such  removal  or 
suspension  was  unjustified  or  vin warranted 
may.  at  his  option,  enroll  as  a  new  employee 
or  have  his  coverage  restored  to  the  same 
extent  and  effect  as  though  his  removal  or 
suspension  had  not  taken  place  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  made  in  contributions 
and  claims." 

Sxc.  2.  Paragraphs  4.  10.  and  11  of  section 
1  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  po-lod  which  begins  at  least  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  wish  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  was  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee after  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  Benefits  and  Life 
Insurance  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  leadership  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  The 
bill  comes  to  the  Senate  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  full  committee.  The 
bill  amends  certain  features  of  the  pres- 
ent act  in  order  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  act,  and  Incorporates  new 
features  which  the  committee  felt  were 
desirable.  The  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $3  million. 

One  of  the  committee  amendments 
eliminates  the  disparity  between  the 
amount  the  Qovemment  contributes  to 
health  Insurance  premlvuns  for  married 
female  employees  and  other  employees, 
which  is  only  proper.  The  bill  also  In- 
cludes foster  children  under  family  en- 
rollment If  they  are  living  In  a  regular 
parent-child  relationship. 

There  should  be  no  strong  opposition 
to  the  bill.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
me,  and  a  number  of  corrections  of  the 
present  law  were  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
CarlsohI. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mi.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  has 
been  one  of  the  most  beneficial  acts 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
Federal  workers.  The  operation  of  the 
program  has  demonstrated  that  a  few 
changes  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bin.  The  bill  contains  several 
amendments  affecting  various  phases  of 
the  statute.    All  of  them  are  helpfuL 

Not  only  do  I  approve  the  blU;  I  m- 
dorse  It  thoroughly,  and  hope  the  Smate 
will  pass  It  unanimously. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
program  is  one  of  the  most  far  reaching 
and  beneficial  in  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral service.  It  is  now  serving  2  million 
employees  plus  4  minion  family  mem- 
bers. I  have  heard  very  little  criticism 
of  the  entire  program  since  it  became 
effective. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Ricoa*  a  brief  anal- 
ysis which  I  have  prepared  on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Analtbis  or  S.  1561 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  and  correct  certain 
inequities  in  the  program. 

STATTMrKT 

Paragraphs  1  and  2  would  permit  enrolled 
employees  to  continue  their  insurance  while 
receiving  employee's  compensation  even 
though  the  original  Injury  necessitating  ctan- 
pensation  occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act. 

Paragraph  8  would  Include  foster  children 
under  family  enrollment  if  they  are  living  in 
a  regular  parent-child  relationship.  Pres- 
ently, a  foster  child  (an  unadopted  niece, 
grandchild,  or  minor  brother  or  sister,  et 
cetera )  is  not  eligible  for  coverage. 

•Paragraphs  4, 10.  and  part  of  paragraph  11 
would  eliminate  the  discrimination  against 
married  wcnnen  in  respect  to  the  contribution 
niade  by  the  Government  toward  their  In- 
surance premium.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Government  would  conjlbute  the  «air>» 
amount  as  it  contributes  to  married  male 
employees  for  self-and-famlly  coverage. 

•Paragraphs  5  and  6  woxzld  allow  previously 
retired  employees  who  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  their  health  ins\n»nce  into 
retirement  (because  of  restrictive  provisions 
in  the  1959  act)  to  do  so.  This  would  operate 
retroactively  only  to  those  employees  who 
had  health  Insurance  coverage  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement,  birt  had  not  been  en- 
rolled for  5  years,  or  had  not  enrolled  at 
their  first  opportunity. 

Paragraph  7  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
elcKi  to  terminate  the  health  InsTirance  con- 
tracts of  carriers  having  fewer  than  800 
Federal  employee  members  when  such  can- 
cellation Is  considered  In  the  best  Intereeta 
of  the  program,  and  when  another  health  in- 
s\irance  plan  of  a  similar  kind  is  avallabl* 
for  those  employees  who  belong  to  the  plan 
affected. 

Paragraph  8  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Commission  review  and  ap- 
prove conversion  contracts.  The  Cocnmla- 
sion  has  found  this  requirement  administra- 
tively difficult  and  unnecessary. 

Paragraph  9  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  a  conversion  plan  offer  a  cancellable 
contract.  No  cancellable  contract  has  ever 
been  requested  by  an  employee. 

Paragraph  10  has  been  discussed  with  par- 
agraph 4. 

Paragrapb  11  would  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  health  instirance  from 
inadvertently  exceeding  60  percent  of  pre- 
mium coeu.  This  would  have  no  effect  upon 
a  subsequent  determination  by  Congress  that 
the  Government's  contribution  should  be 
Increased. 

Paragr^h  12  would  p«mlt  the  Oommls- 
slon to  transfer  excess  funds  set  aside  for  an 
administrative  reserve  fund  to  the  contin- 
gency reserve  funds  of  the  individual  plans. 
The  Oommlsslon  has  found  that  the  1  per- 
cent of  employee  contributions  required  to 
be  set  aside  for  administrative  reserve  Is 
excessive. 

•Paragraph  13  would  permit  the  reserve 
fxuds  of  one  plan  to  be  transferred  to  a  suc- 
cessor plan  when  employee  organizations 
merge.  A  caae  In  point  is  the  mergers  which 
led  to  the  organisation  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks.  Its  predecessors 
had  Insurance  i^ans.  one  of  which  had  ac- 
cumulated assets  of  approximately  $186,(XX}. 
Under  preralllng  law,  this  money  cannot  be 
transferred  to  the  new  plan  and  used  for 
the  benefit  ot  Its  manbats.  many  of  wham 

•Amendment. 
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belonged  to  the  predecessor  organisation 
The  Commission  favors  this  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Paragraph  13  would  also  provide  for  the 
orderly  disposition  of  the  contingency  re- 
serve of  a  discontinued  plan,  by  stipulating 
that  it  shall  be  credited  proportionately  to 
the  contingency  reserves  of  other  plana  con- 
tinuing in  the  program. 

Paragraph  14  wotild  allow  an  employee 
who  has  been  restored  to  his  position  after 
wrongful  removal  to  elect  whether  to  pay  for 
,  health  insurance  for  the  period  during  which 
he  was  removed,  or  to  choose  not  to  buy 
retroactive  coverage.  Under  present  law, 
such  an  employee  is  required  to  buy  retro- 
active coverage,  even  though  he  may  have 
had  no  medical  expenses  during  the  period. 

Section  2  would  allow  Oovernment  payroll 
officers  adequate  time  to  prepare  for  the 
changes  made  by  eliminating  the  contribu- 
tion discrimination  against  married  female 
employees. 

COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  equalizing  coverage 
••  between  men  and  women  is  $3  million 
per  annum.  The  other  amendments,  the 
Conunlsslon  estimates,  will  result  In  minor 
reductions  in  administrative  expenses. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Wll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  609,  HJl. 
7431,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LzGisLATivx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
7431)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill 
will  be  the  pending  business  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday  next. 

With  relation  to  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  signed  by  Inabel  B.  Lindsay,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  Howard  Uni- 
versity. The  letter  was  also  signed  by 
25  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  social  work.  The  letter  is  entitled 
"Dependent  Children." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

DxPzm>XNT  Crilorxn 

We  as  professional  social  workers  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  our  concern  at  the  denial 


of  aid  to  dependent  chUdren  who  happen  to 

have  unemployed  parents. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in 
1935,  it  reflected  that  stage  in  our  national 
development  when  we  as  a  nation  went  on 
record  as  believing  that  Income  maintenance 
was  a  national  problem  and  responsibility. 
This  action  indicated  once  and  for  all  that 
the  Individual,  the  city  and  State  could  no 
longer  be  expected  to  solve  the  problems  of 
income  maintenance  singlehandedly. 

The  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  set  forth  the  sound  objectives  of 
strengthening  of  family  life,  prevention  of 
social  and  family  breakdown  and  rehabilita- 
tion In  those  cases  where  breakdown  had  oc- 
curred. Such  objectives  are  not  only  in  keep- 
ing with  the  humane  principles  of  a  dem- 
ocratic society  but  represent  enlightened  eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

The  national  economy  will  thrive  as  more 
children  have  access  to  educational  and  voca- 
tional opportunities  to  fit  them  for  produc- 
tive citizenship  in  the  Nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economy  is  not  only  currently  bur- 
dened by  high  cost  of  institutional  support 
for  these  unfortunate  children,  but  stores  up 
for  Itself  future  economic  burdens  of  care 
for  those  unequipped  for  self -care. 

As  social  workers,  we  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  poverty  and  de- 
privation and  are  shocked  and  dismayed  that 
the  unemployed  and  underprivileged  in  the 
District  of  Colimibta  are  denied  access  to 
the  very  programs  available  to  those  In  like 
circumstances  in  more  farslghted  areas. 

We  note  that  the  excuse  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  District  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is  that 
the  District  unemployment  rate  is  too  low 
to  Justify  such  a  program  here.  Pacts  do 
not  support  thU.  Of  the  15  SUtes  (as  of 
October)  with  a  program  of  aid  to  unem- 
ployed pcu'ents,  7  have  rates  equal  to  or 
less  than  that  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  has  an  estimated  rate  of  5  to  6 
percent  in  its  city  area,  as  distinct  from  the 
metropolitan  area.  Even  greater  disparities 
would  be  evident  if  data  were  compiled  on 
a  census  tract  basis. 

The  children  in  the  city  precincts  get 
Just  as  hungry  as  those  in  the  outlying 
precincts.  Their  parents  are  Just  as  ambi- 
tious for  them  as  the  parents  in  the  more 
privileged  areas  are  for  their  children.  If 
this  program  of  Aid  to  Families  of  Depend- 
ent Children  who  are  unlucky  enough  to 
have  able-bodied  but  \inemployed  parents 
is  defeated,  this  defeat  denies  the  validity 
not  only  of  the  basic  national  concern  for 
family  maintenance  but  also  the  national 
concern  about  serious  problems  stemming  In 
large  measure  from  poverty.  Poor  school  at- 
tendance, Juvenile  delinquency,  and  child 
health  are  among  these  problems  for  the 
treatment  of  which,  important  Federal  pro- 
grams have  been  inaugurated. 

We  urge  that  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  take 
a  new  look  at  the  proposal  to  extend  aid  to 
unemployed  parents  which  was  outlined  by 
the   Director   of   the   Department   of   Public 
Welfare  in  the  recent  hearings.     We  remind 
them  that  the  children  of  these  families  will 
grow  up  to  pay  taxes,  perhaps  to  give  mili- 
tary service,  and  even,  please  Ood,  to  vote. 
Inabzi.  B.  Lindsat, 
Dean,  School  of  Social  Work,  Howard 
University. 

Washington. 

(This  letter  was  also  signed  by  25  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work.) 


THE  SOCIAL  CHRISTIANS  OF 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 


titled "The  Social  Christians,"  written 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  23,  1963.  The  article  relates 
to  the  activity  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Venezuela. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Social  Chkistians 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Caracas,  Vcnezttxxa. — The  future  of  Vene- 
zuela may  depend  not  so  much  on  the  army 
and  police  flushing  out  Communist  terror- 
ists as  on  a  little  publicized  crusade  by  liberal 
Catholics  to  wean  the  nation's  youth  away 
from  communism. 

Copel,  Venezuela's  Social  Christian  Party 
and  Junior  partner  in  President  Romulo 
Betancourt's  coalition  government.  Is  chal- 
lenging Communist  domination  of  the  coun- 
try's students,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  Social  Christians  have  won  control 
of  the  state  universities  at  Maracalbo  and 
Valencia  and  are  running  a  close  second  to 
Communists  at  Caracas  Central  University, 
the  staging  center  for  the  anti-Nixon  riots 
in  1958. 

Nor  is  the  clash  between  communism  and 
liberal  Catholicism  limited  to  Venezuela. 
Throughout  Latin  America.  Social  ChrlsUans 
comprise  the  one  anti-Communist  force  that 
talks  the  heady,  Idealistic  language  of  youth. 

The  college  student,  who  has  exerted  dis- 
proportionate Influence  In  Latin  politics  for 
a  long  time,  is  now  the  focal  point  of  the 
hemisphere's  subversive  movements.  Mos- 
cow and  Havana  have  failed  to  subvert  labor, 
peasants,  or  even  slum  dwellers.  They  rely 
on  the  student. 

This  reliance  has  become  absolute  In  Vene- 
zuela, where  one  of  every  four  college  stu- 
dents is  pro-Communist.  Furthermore, 
these  young  men  and  women  form  the  core 
of  terrorist  units  and  often  spend  their 
vacations  flghtlng  as  guerrillas  in  the  hills. 
These  youthful  bomb  throwers  Include  the 
very  Venezuelans  who  ought  to  be  the  coun- 
try's future  leaders. 

The  son  of  one  anti-Communist  state  gov- 
ernor is  a  Communist  guerrilla  in  the  Falcon 
Mountains.  The  daughter  of  one  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt's  personal  associates  Is  a 
Communist  terrorist  in  Caracas.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Special  factors  encourage  the  gravitation 
of  Venezuelan  youth  toward  communism. 
The  1952-58  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  concentrated  on  persecuting 
its  democratic  opposition — but  let  Commu- 
nists run  wild.  As  a  result,  they  thoroughly 
Infiltrated  the  faculties  of  universities  and 
normal  schools.  The  madcap  provisional 
government  that  followed  Perez  Jimenez's 
fall  compounded  the  damage  by  granting 
Central  University  an  autonomy  that  makes 
it  a  sanctuary  for  subversives. 

Even  without  this  assistance,  however,  the 
Communists  would  be  doing  well  enough 
with  young  Venezuelans.  Latin  America's 
middle-class  young  intellectuals  are  tor- 
mented by  the  poverty  and  social  injustice 
they  see  everjrwhere.  They  want  an  easy  an- 
swer.    The  Conununists  give  it  to  them. 

Certainly,  these  students  derive  little  in- 
spiration from  Betancourt's  Acclon  Demo- 
cratlca  (AD)  Party.  AD's  magnificent  po- 
litical machine  probably  will  push  a  lack- 
luster candidate  to  victory  in  the  December 
1  election  to  succeed  Betancourt  (who  is 
barred  by  the  constitution  from  another 
term).  But  AD  would  run  poorly  in  a  poll 
of  students. 

Founded  a  generation  ago  as  a  revolution- 
ary Marxist  party,  AD  has  dropped  most  of  its 
socialist  trappings.  When  it  exjjelled  Its 
pro-Communists  In  1960,  most  of  AD's  youth 
went  with  them.  It  Is  today  an  unexciting, 
mildly  liberal  party  of  older  men,  who  prefer 
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ornate  ofllces  in  Miraflores  Palace  to  launch- 
ing crusades. 

Not  so  the  Social  Christisms.  True,  they 
cannot  match  the  Communists  and  offer 
students  the  thrill  of  swaggering  off  to  battle 
with  a  submachlnegun.  But  they  do  offer 
social  revolutionary  doctrine  to  transform 
Venezuelan  society.  The  (3ope  Party,  orga- 
nized In  1946  as  a  conservative  clerical  party, 
is  well  left  of  center  today.  Its  youth  Is  par- 
ticularly suspicious  of  private  enterprise, 
specifically  American  business  "imperialism." 

Naturally  enough  then  not  all  anti-Com- 
munists here  are  overjoyed  with  the  rise  of 
the  Social  Christians.  Parish  priests  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  are  appalled. 
American  businessmen  (plus  some  staffers 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy)  would  much  prefer 
the  emergence  of  a  middle-class  party  sup- 
porting private  enterprise,  but  that  kind  of 
party  would  be  anathema  to  Venezuelan 
youth. 

And  no  matter  how  much  the  radicalism  of 
the  Social  Christians  here  may  annoy  Wash- 
ington, they  can  be  counted  on  to  take  a 
hard  line  against  communism.  That's  no 
small  assurance  in  Latin  America  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  what 
is  taking  place  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  good  reading  for  those  of  us  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 


WHAT  EVERYBODY  WANTS  TO 
KNOW  ABOUT  DEFICIT  SPENDING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
1781  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  conservative 
in  his  time,  said  that  "a  national  debt,  if 
it  is  not  excessive,  will  be  to  us  a  national 
blessing." 

Deficit  spending  has  been,  as  Hamilton 
so  wisely  said  it  could  be,  a  national 
blessing.  Without  deficit  spending — by 
both  Government  «md  industry — our 
country  could  never  be,  nor  could  it  have 
become,  the  mighty  entity  that  it  is  to- 
day. 

Why  then  is  deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  so  widely  criticized? 
I  suggest  that  it  is  because  of  a  lack  of 
full  understanding  of  the  economics  that 
lie  behind  such  financial  policy.  The 
theory  of  deficit  spending  is  difllcult  to 
explain  to  the  layman.  Anjrthing  that  is 
difficult  to  explain  is  easy  to  attack  with- 
out fear  of  retaliation.  The  conservative 
organs  take  advantage  of  this  weakness 
and  continually  harp  about  the  alleged 
evils  of  deficit  spending  by  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  summer  1963  issue  of  the  Montana 
Business  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Montana  State  University,  carried  an 
article  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Wallace,  profes- 
sor of  economics  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  of  Montana 
State  University,  entitled  "What  Every- 
body Wants  To  Know  About  Deficit 
Spending."  This  article,  which  might 
have  been  more  appropriately  entitled 
"What  Everyone  Should  Know  About 
Deficit  Spending,"  explains  with  preclse- 
ness  and  clarity  just  what  Hamilton  was 
talking  about  so  many  years  ago— how 
deficit  spending  is  a  national  blessing. 

As  Dr.  Paul  B.  Blomgren.  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  points  out  In  an 


introductory  statement  to  this  summer 
issue  of  the  Quarterly,  certain  criteria 
must  be  met  by  articles  before  they  will 
be  published.    He  writes  that: 

The  article  must  treat  the  subject  matter 
in  a  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking 
manner.  Facts  and  figures  used  In  the  arti- 
cle must  be  documented  as  to  source  •  •  • 
statements  of  conclusions  must  be  reason- 
ably supported  by  the  facts  presented  cm-  be 
a  logical  possible  result  of  the  reasoning 
presented  •  •  •  the  articles  must  be  read- 
able, with  a  minimum  of  technical  terms. 

These  criteria  further  substantiate  the 
validity,  reliability  and  integrity  of  this 
article  by  Dr.  Wallace,  a  former  pro- 
fessor at  the  Universities  of  Kansas, 
Michigan  State.  Washington  State,  and 
Minnesota. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Wallace's  article  which  should  Interest 
all  of  us: 

From  1948  to  1962,  net  private  debt  of 
corporations  and  individuals  Increased  by 
336  percent,  while  net  Federal  debt  Increased 
by  12  percent.  A  429  percent  Increase  In 
State  and  local  debt  suggests  that  if  any 
public  debt  has  been  out  of  control.  It  is  the 
debt  of  the  folks  back  home  and  not  that 
Incurred  by  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
And,  in  daily  references  to  "crushing  taxes." 
how  often  does  the  press  remind  us  that  the 
only  tax  rates  that  have  not  been  raised 
since  the  war,  the  only  tax  rates  that  have 
actually  been  reduced  are  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  general  revenue?  Yet 
such  are  the  facts  as  contrasted  with  the 
folklore. 

A  nation  can  get  rich  only  by  spending 
*  *  *  spending  in  turn  depends  on  deficits 
and  growing  debt  •  •  •  spending,  which 
creates  Income  and  output,  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  continuing  deficits. 

If  the  deficit  units  by  their  spending  re- 
turn to  the  Income  stream  less  than  the 
surplus  units  take  out  of  the  stream,  the 
total  level  of  spending  and  Income  must  fall. 
It  is  this  fact  which  explains  the  necessity 
for  deficits. 

If  the  savings  of  the  surplus  units  who 
spend  less  than  they  receive  are  not  bor- 
rowed and  spent  for  Investment  by  deficit 
units  who  spend  more  than  they  receive,  the 
funds  withheld  are  lost  from  the  income 
stream.  If  this  happens,  total  spending,  in- 
come, and  output  must  fall  by  an  amount 
exactly  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  total  sur- 
pluses over  the  total  deficiu. 

The  concept  of  a  Government  debt  sky- 
rocketing out  of  control  Is  p\ire  folklore. 
The  facts  simply  do  not  support  it. 

America's  fears  of  deficits  and  debt  could 
keep  the  country  from  carrying  out  produc- 
tion programs  of  which  it  is  fully  capable. 

Just  these  few  quotations  lead  me  to 
recommend  this  article  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  be  better  Informed  on  this  sub- 
ject and  especially  to  the  critics  of  deficit 


spending.  A  more  authoritative  docu- 
mentary explanation  of  deficit  spending 
written  in  the  layman's  language  could 
hardly  be  found. 

The  timeliness  of  the  article,  in  Lght 
of  the  urging  of  many  to  cut  spending 
before  cutting  taxes,  cannot  be  denied. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
I  ask  that  the  article  by  Dr.  Wallace  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What   Evxbtbodt   Wants   To   Know   Abovt 

Dzncrr  Sfkndino 
(By  Robert  F.  Wallace,   chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity. Missoula) 

When  the  practical  man  reads  that  the 
President's  proposed  tax  cut  Is  purposely 
planned  to  create  a  deliberate  budgetary 
deficit,  he  Is  quite  naturally  puzzled.  Such 
a  proposal  violates  commonsense.  Surely 
no  individual  or  household  can  spend  itself 
rich;  nor  can  it  continue  forever  to  incur 
deficits  which  result  in  an  ever  larger  debt 
which  is  never  to  be  repaid.  Yet  for  the 
whole  Nation,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  exactly 
the  opposite  ia  true.  A  nation  can  enrich 
Itself  only  by  spending.  Moreover,  if  a  na- 
tion's deficits  are  too  small  and  Its  total 
debts,  both  public  and  private,  grow  too 
slowly,  that  nation's  income,  output,  and 
employment  will  siu-ely  decline.  Actual  re- 
duction in  total  debt  would  resxilt  In  major 
disaster.  This  occurred  in  the  United  States 
on  a  grand  scale  only  from  1930  to  1933. 
the  period  known  as  the  great  depression. 
By  contrast,  from  1946  to  1962,  an  era  of 
unequaled  prosperity,  our  total  debt  in- 
creased from  less  than  $400  bUlion  to  more 
than  91,000  bUUon.' 

These  are  not  opinions,  but  rather  the 
elementary  facts  of  our  national  accounts, 
the  ABC's  of  economics.  But  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  is  that  most  people  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  relevant 
relationships  In  a  systematic  fashion;  nor 
are  they  familiar  with  the  sources  of  sta- 
tistical information  which  would  enable  them 
to  test  impressions  and  opinions  against 
facts.  The  result  is  that  popular  concepts, 
at  variance  with  readily  verifiable  facts,  in- 
terfere with  meaningful  discussion  of  this 
crucial  problem  of  public  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  popular  conception  of  recent 
trends  in  Federal  debt  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
described  as  follows:  While  private  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  have  been  conducting 
their  financial  affairs  in  a  generally  careful 
and  circvunspect  manner,  uncontrolled  Oov- 
ernment spending,  especially  at  the  Federal 
level,  has  caused  huge  deficits  resulting  in 
what  Time  magazine  calls,  "the  bloating  na- 
tional debt."* 


>  See  table  1. 

«  Jan.  26.  1063.  p.  12. 


Table  1. — Some  comparisont  of  debt,  1946-69 
[In  hillloiu  of  dollars] 
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Percent    increase. 
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Source:  "Roonomtc  Report  of  the  President",  transmitted  to  the  ConfcresB,  January  1063.  pp.  171. 234-3SS.  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  January  1860,  p.  61,  January  1863,  p.  88.  Moody's  Pubifc:  Utlllfjr  Manual  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Feb.  20, 198J,  p.  4. 
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8am  <tf  «1M  iMta.  m  opposed  to  popular  given  year  out  be  no  xaore  than  the  total  of  Tam^  2.—SatUmal  income  and  expenditure 

ccaetptM.  are  ahown  In   table   1.    There   It  all  the  gooda  and  servicee  prodxiced  during  J  9ff2— Continued      ^^ 

may  be  eeen  that  from  1»4«  to   1»«.  net  that  year.     We  caU   Jt  onr  gnxs   national  [  Hiiiian- of  dnii»r.i 

prtnrte  debt  «r  eorporatlom  and  indlTldtiale  prrxJuot.  or  simply  ONP.    In  or<kr  to  meaa-  I  Biuiona  of  doUaial 

increaaed  by  33«  percent,  while  net  V^denU  ure  the  product  ««  oould  eonoBtrably  take  &P«n<l*t«ree— Ctantlnued 

<*■»»*  ^Tiiwwid  toy  U  pereeat.    A  4a»-percent  an  Inventory  and  Ust  It  Itwn  by  Item.    But  OofiBomiX  pniilieaM  of  yoode  and 

Inntm    In  State   aad  koeml  <tobt  exisgeete  the    tiewllderlng    variety    and    aatronomlcal                 ■■rteea 11T.» 

that  U  aay  p«hUc  dabt  has  bean  out  of  con-  numbers   involved    would  soon  demonstraU                                                                             

trol  it  U  the  debt  of  the  folks  back  homo  the    ImpracticabtUty    oC    this    method.      We              Federal 03.  S 

«nd  not  tbat  tncnrred  by  tiie  bureaucrats  might   try  weighing  everything   or   perhaps             Stata  aod  kteml __.     U.  0 

In  WaililngtoB.     And,  to  dally  references  to  estimating  cubic  content,  but  such  reckon-  -=-=■ 

"crushing  taxes."  how  otUax  tees  the  press  ing  would,  of  course,   be   meaningJess      The  Qnm  national   product  or  •x- 

rwnlZHl  UB  that  tba  only  tax  rates  that  have  only  meaningful  measure  Is  in  dollars  and                     psodlture MS.  9 

not    been   raised   since   the    war.    the    only  cents.    We  only  ask,  "What  was  paid  for  It?"  Wote.— Totals  may  not  add  due  to  raimd. 

tax  rates  that  have  actually  been  reduced,  are  Thus  at  the  very  outset  we  see  an  easen-  Ing                                                                  "»«»"« 

^^o—  of  ^t>  Federal  Oovernment  for  general  tJal  relation  betWMn  total  output  and  total 

revenue?     Tet   such   are  the  facts   as   coo-  spending      Spending  ta  our  measure  ot  out-  Source:    Adapted    from    Federal    Reserve 

trasted  with  the  folktare.    The  result  U  that  put.    Output  Is  defined  In  terms  of  spending  B«ile«n.  P^•bruary  1»6S,  pp.  aao-Ml. 

£2^  5^S;L°'the'!2S"l^"  -pendln.  But  the  relaUonship  goes  deeper.    There  U  a  It   Is   convenient    for   analytical   purposes 

seMoam  invot^es  tae  raal  issues.  causal     connection.     Spending     creates     or  to   separate  the   total  snendlnff   into   three 

The  frequenUy  absurd  pronouncements  of  causes  output  since  It  Is  clear  that  nobody  classes:  (1)  spendlne  by  TOnsumem  for  con- 

the   practical   man   are  received   by  profes-  produces  anything  In  a  free  market  system  sumer  goci.  ^d  ^iL    w   wnitoKSy 

STLTr^'^J^Tl'^'"'''^™^*.'^'  unless  he  1.  paid  forlt.     And  here  aether  investor^r  TddlS^s^  Sr  ^^S|lS 

the   way  from   tolerant   amusement   to   de-  key  relationship  becomea  apparent.     Spend-  wealth,   and    (3)    spending    by   Goveri^ent 

^    depending  on  the  prominence  of  the  ing  creates  Income  as  well  as  output.^o-  for  go^^aJ^^f^^eloS^Z^ni 

'^'*^-    T^'lf^f "^*^  ^'^-  '^'''^'  °°  ^e  body  can  receive  money  Income  unless  some-  repr^ts   payment   for  tte  g^  ^Sona' 

uroally    rrtlable    lessons    of    personal    expe-  one  else  has  spent  money.    The  fundamenUl  pr^uct  and  SL  be  Sac^   S^e^rtous 

rtence,  .eeks  to  relate  national  conduct  to  relationahlp.  can  therefore  be  summarlaed  by  ^Iplents    as  ?icSe     ot    alSmaSvIfT   m 

principles  which  are  unquestionably  valid  to  xbe    undeniable    proposition    that    spending  changes    against   the   total  ^utSit/^'  ^ 

SiSrS:?*'^. -i.^S^e^S'nSLL'^'  coatee  income  and   output.     They 'Su.  S  eaam^Le  s^tSlT  :^  ^"tL  ^itS 

gwery  stor«.    He  eees  to  the  opposing  posfl-  generated    in  no   other   way.     Spending    is  States  In  l«fla  is  shown  in  tahi*  a    wht^h 

^'i^d^^^k?«.''?"Sl""^'>,**  ^'  "^'^  '"^  ''^  what^econS^Ut^call  p^ts^^a  S^hly  stS^^e^sSSSary  of  Se 
wofBt,  moral  decay.  Like  Henny  Penny  who.  demand.  What  businessmen  caU  sales  national  tocome  and  nroductaor^wTrts  f^ 
accordtog  to  nursery  tradltloo.  panicked  the  (their  source  of  Income)  obviously  dep^S  Oiat  y^  product  accounts  fa- 
other  barnyard  fowls  with  her  cry.  ~The  sky  on  the  spending  of  their  customers 

IB   famng."   he   has   been   shouting    in    the  Recognition  of  these  basic  facU  Immediate-  ""  *°^  **'  Dincrr  sporomo  akd  debt 

■treets  for  80  years  that  our  financial  skies  ly  throws  a  different  light  on  naUonaJ  spend-  Having    demonstrated    the    point    that    a 

tr'»'*"iS^,2Lfl  ^***^  ^  danger  of  falltog.  ing  habits.    When  we  see  the  statement  that  '^^"o'l   <^^^   K«  ^ch  only   by   spending— in 

But  TODke  Ducky  Lucky  and  Turkey  Lurkey.  the  American  people  are  on  a  sort  of  spree.  '^'  under  a  free  market  aystem  oould  not 

his  UHtener*  haye  paid  no  attention  what-  spending  more  and  more  every  year    thU  Is  Produce  so   much  as  a   toothpick   without 

ever  tohU  warntog.    Meanwhile  disaster  has  no  cause  for  alarm.     On  the  contrary    we  "Pending— we  must  now  show  the  extent  to 

appeared  to  recede  toto  the  distance  as  the  can  only  breathe  a  fervent.  "Thank  Heaven  "  which  spending  in  tarn  depends  on  defldu 

Waaoni^WB  steadily  to  wealth  and  Income.  For  If  our  total  spendtog  stops  growing,  our  "^   growing   debt.     We  shall    demonstrate 

Evidently   other   more   pragmatic   men    are  production  and  sales  stop  growing     The  Na-  "*«  **<='  "^'  spendtog.   which   creates  to- 

wiinng  to  accept  present  buss  at  the  coet  of  tlon  stops  growing  oome    and    output,    cannot   be    matotalned 

ot    eventual   perdition,    especially  since  the  These    are    the    fundamental    accountlnjr  without  continuing  deftclts.     At  the  outset, 

P5  reckoning  seems   todeflnltely   poet-  prtociples   on   the  basis   of   which   naUonal  ^°^    °'"***'"    *°   clarify   general    principles,   we 

P*"****  Income    and    output    are    measured    by    the  ''^^^^   consider  not   merely  Federal  Govern - 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  situ-  U^.  Department  of  Commerce  and  by   the  ™*"*  deficits,  but  total  defldts,  Including 

atlon  Is  not  merely  that  formal  logical  error  governments   of   all   nations   on   both   sides  Oovernment.     The  Oovernment  is  only  one 

tovaMdates  the  particular  objections  which  of  the  Iron  Curtain.    If  the  reader  picks  \io  °'  naany  possible  deficit  spenders  among  the 

the  iM^tlcal  man  chooses  to  make,  though  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  avail,  'various  economic  imlts.     In  fact,  as  pototed 

Uils  Is  usually  the  case.    The  pity  is  that  he  able  at  every  naUonal  bank  or  the  Survey  of  °"*  earlier.  Its  deficits  stooe  World  War  n 

^  r"°^f**y*^!?  ***  ™****  ^  ^^^  "^*  ^*  Current  Business,  found  in  most   libraries.  ***^*  represented  only  a  tiny  proportion  of 

maces  uttle  if  any  contribution  whan  there  he   can   himself    verify    the   procedures   de  ^^^  deficits  of  all  economic  units.     After 

is  much  tt»t  he  could  contribute.    Economic  scribed   here.     He   wIU   find   the  gross    na-  *"*ly«l»8  «»•  tleftclt  operations  of  economic 

analysis    r«yealB   that   there    may    be    valid  tlonal  product  table  labeled  "Gross  national  «»iit*— Individuals,  btislnees  enterprises,  and 

pounds  for  his  objections,  or  at  least  that  product  or  expenditure  "  Oovernment — we  may  then  ask  what  special 

there  may  l>e  other  solutions  vrtilch  could  re-      •w-^mr.  a  _v««n««i  <«.„»„.. ,     .....  characterUUcs.  If  any.  may  be  attributed  to 

move  or  minimize  the  economic  stagnation  ^^^  i-N<itUmal  income  and  eTpenditwre.  those  of  the  Federal  O^^verZmwit 

whlcli  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem.    But  un-  *7  We   start  with   the  proposition  that   the 

famlliartty  with   relevant  prtociples   causes  (BUllons  of  dollars]  Income  of  each  and  every  economic  unit  Is 

nlm  to  make  the  wrong  objections  on  the  income  receipts:  the  resiUt  of  spending  by  ottier  units  and 

wrong  grounds   and   involves   him   to    gross          Compensation  of  employees SJl.S  that  the  aggregate  Income  ot  all  economic 

logical  error  which  his  professional  adver-         Proprietors*  tocome m.q  units  U  therefore  equal  to  the  total  roend- 

■artes  are  not  slow  to  potat  out.    Thus  his                                                                          tog  of  a  given  period,  say  a  year 

considerable  ability  Is  wasted  on  false  tesnes             Bustoeas  and  profiMlonal 88.8  With    the    exception    of   a    negligibly   few 

while  Important  queBtions  of  public  policy             Farm U.O  ecoxximlc  unlu  whose  tocome  in  a  given  pe- 

are  neglected  or  at  least  not  reUted  to  the  ==  rlod  Is  exactly  equal  to  expenditure  all 
matter  of  Federal  deficits  to  which  they  may  Rental  tocome  of  perwns la.  g  units  can  be  divided  toto  two  classes  stir- 
be  highly  relevant.  Our  friend  has  brought  Corporate  profits 61.0  plus  units  and  deficit  units  Since  the  on- 
down  no  birds  these  30  years,  for  the  simple         Net  toterest- 22.2  eratlons  of  the  few  balanced  budget  units  are 

reason  that  he  has  been  firing  blanks.     But          Capital  consumption  allowance 47. 6  completely  neutral  In   their  effect  on   total 

the  birds  are  there.                                                         Indh-ect  business  tax  liability 61.6  spending,  tending  neither  to  tocrease  It  nor 

In  this  article  the  reader  Is  asked  to  lay         Business  transfer  payments 2. 1  to  decrease  It,   their  Influenoe  may   be  ig- 

aslde  temporarily  the  value  Judgments  Statistical  discrepancy  and  adjxist-  nored  to  our  analysis.  Hierefore  subject 
drawn  from  personal  experience  and,  for  the  ments __4.  g  to  the  exception  noted,  every  individual,  bus- 
sake  of  analysis,  to  look  at  the  world  from  i  toess  enterprise,  or  government  must  fit  Into 
what  may  be  an  unfamiliar  potot  of  view.  Charges  against  gross  national  one  of  these  two  classes.  Either  the  eco- 
Uke  the  churchmen  who  were  outraged  by  prodxjct    (gross    national    to-  nomlc  unit  spends  less  than  Its  tocome  and 

Oallleo's  denial  that  the  sun  moves  around                     come) 663.8  Is  a  surplus  unit,  or  It  spends  more  and  Is 

the  earth,  he  may  feel  that  he  is  being  asked  Expenditures:  ,  deficit  unit.      And  tocome  is.  of  course 

not  to  believe  his  own   eyes.     What,   then,  PerBonal  consumption  expenditure.  356.7  the  point  of  reference  since,  obvloiisly.  the 

ts  this  strange  logic?     How  can   we  spend              nr.«/«                                                       concept  of  a  surplus  or  deficit  has  no  mean- 

ourselves  rich?     How  can  unending  deficits             z2°V ^^'  ^  ^^  except  as  It  relates  to  an  tocome  of  a 

and  their  consequence,  «y«r  growtog  debts,   '          oervicee — 147  y  given  size  during  a  given  accotmttag  period. 

be   essential   to   the   economic   health   of  a         r-, 4—.*     .         ._     ^                   =.  At  this  point  the  consequences  of  a  cor- 

nation?                                                                             °'^°"  private  Inveatment 79.9  ollary  fact  ravst  be  noted.     Just  as  the  In- 

TH«  aoLx  or  sPENTOKo                                 tv.    >-*.                                             '"°**  "^  *  parUculBT  economic  unit  depends 

'  ^=  others.     The    related   role    ot   surplus    and 
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deficit  units  now  becomes  apparent.  Stir  plus 
units  receive  or  take  out  from  the  Income 
stream  more  than  they  put  back.  Deficit 
units  put  Into  the  Income  stream  more  than 
they  take  out.  Thus  we  note  a  fundamental 
accounttog  Identity:  In  a  national  tocome 
of  a  given  size  total  deficits  are  necessarily 
exactly  equal  to  total  surpluses.  The  key 
lm{x>rtance  of  this  Identity  Is  that  It  enables 
us  to  grasp  the  following  fact:  If  the  deficit 
units  by  their  spending  retxirn  to  the  income 
stream  less  than  the  surplus  units  take  out 
of  the  stream,  the  total  level  of  spending  and 
income  must  fall.  It  is  this  fact  which  ex- 
plains the  necessity  for  deficits. 

Now  let  us  state  these  formal  accounting 
relationships  to  more  familiar  language. 
The  surpluses  are  more  commonly  known 
as  savings  and  the  deficits  as  Investment 
spendtog.  Money  saved  represents  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Income  stream.  The  im- 
pact of  such  savings,  or  nonspending,  taken 
by  Itself  is  deflationary.  The  effect  Is  to 
reduce  sales  and  the  demand  for  goods. 
Other  things  being  equal.  It  Is  clear  that 
these  savtogs  must  cause  the  spendtog 
stream  to  drop  unless  there  Is  some  way  to 
put  them  back. 

The  way  to  which  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
savers  usually  get  back  Into  the  spendlng- 
Income  stream  ts  for  the  deficit  units  to  bor- 
row the  savings  and  spend  them  for  the  pro- 
duction of  real  Investment  assets — new 
plants,  new  machines,  larger  Inventory,  and 
other  actual  additions  to  the  Nation's  wealth. 

The  necessity  for  continuous  deficits  and 
ever  growing  debt  now  becomes  clear.  If  the 
savtogs  of  the  stuplus  units  who  spend  less 
than  they  receive  are  not  borrowed  and  spent 
for  Investment  by  deficit  units  who  spend 
more  than  they  receive,  the  funds  withheld 
are  lost  from  the  Income  stream.  If  this 
happens  total  spending,  income,  and  output 
must  fall  by  an  amount  exactly  equal  to  the 
excess  of  the  total  surpluses  over  the  total 
deficits.  Since  savers  do  not  usually  spend 
their  own  savtogs  to  produce  capital  goods 
but  Instead  lend  them  to  business  enterprises 
which  spend  the  funds  for  construction  of 
such  new  equipment,  the  process  necessarily 
Involves  borrowing  and  lendtog.  usually  with 
the  aid  of  a  wide  variety  of  financial  inter- 
mediary institutions  such  as  conunerclal  and 
Investment  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  insiirance  companies.  The  essen- 
tial point  Is  that  except  for  savers  who  do 
their  own  Investment  spending,  every  new 
act  of  aavlng  and  lendtog,  which  results  to 
spending  for  eoonomlc  growth  necessarily 
tovolves  an  addition  to  total  debt. 

A  note  of  explanation  regarding  termi- 
nology Is  necessary  here.  By  tovestment  we 
do  not  mean  what  the  average  person  thinks 
of  as  Investment.  Investment  here  means 
actual  spending  for  the  construction  of  a 
capital  asset,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  in- 
ventory which  also  adds  to  wealth.  By  sav- 
ings we  mean  funds  withheld  from  spending 
for  consumption  and  made  available  for  pro- 
duction of  new  capital.  What  most  people 
call  their  "Investments"  are  really  savtogs 
In  the  economic  sense.  When  a  saver  pxir- 
chases  a  security,  a  savtogs  and  loan  share, 
or  an  Insurance  policy,  or  deposits  his  money 
In  a  bank  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  these  savings  will  actually  be  spent  to 
produce  new  investment  goods. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Savings  decisions  and  tovestment  decisions 
in  the  economic  sense  are  not  made  by  the 
same  people.  Every  person  with  Income  must 
decide  whether  or  not  to  save  and.  If  so,  how 
much.  But  decisions  to  Invest  are  made  only 
by  the  relatively  few  pe<^le  responsible  for 
the  management  of  American  free  enterprise. 
If  a  saver  buys  a  secondhand  security  the 
money  will  not  be  returned  to  the  Income 
stream  and  nothing  will  be  added  to  the 
Nation's  wealth  If  the  seller  uses  the  pro- 
ceeds to  increase  his  liquidity.  No  invest- 
ment takes  plaoe  to  the  economic  sense  un- 


less the  seciuity  has  been  newly  Issued  by 
an  enterprise  which  spends  the  money  to 
produce  actual  new  capital  goods.  In  the 
same  way  funds  "tovested"  in  a  savtogs  de- 
posit result  In  no  real  Investment  If  the 
bank  simply  allows  Its  reserve  ratio  to  to- 
crease. Deflationary,  sales-destroying  sur- 
pluses of  savers  are  redeemed  for  the  income 
stream  only  when  enterprises  acting  as  defi- 
cit units  borrow  these  funds  and  spend 
them  for  construction  of  real  addlti&ns  to 
our  wealth.  This  conclusion  is  probably 
consistent  with  the  totuitive  feeUng  of  most 
readers  that  the  Nation's  real  wealth  cannot 
be  Increased  merely  by  passing  financial  to- 
struments  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  only  exception  to  the  necessity  for  bcw- 
rowing  relates  to  the  savings  of  individuals 
and  businesses  who  themselves  spend  few 
Investment  assets.  If  a  man  saves  enough 
money  during  the  year  to  add  a  room  to  his 
house  he  has  both  saved  and  invested.  There 
is  no  effect  on  total  spendtog  or  income.  The 
substantial  retained  earntogs  which  Ameri- 
can corporations  tovest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  constitute  a  more  Important  ex- 
ample, to  such  cases  the  problem  consid- 
ered here  does  not  arise.  The  saver  himself 
spends  for  Investment.  However,  most  sav- 
togs get  back  into  the  income  stream  only 
when  deficit  units  through  financial  toter- 
mediarles  borrow  and  spend  them. 

The  mystery  of  a  healthy  economy  to  spite 
of  skyrocketing  debt  need  no  longer  puzzle 
us.  Growtog  debt  Is  clearly  essential  to  con- 
tinued health.  A  nation  cannot  get  richer 
without  savtog,  any  more  than  an  todlvldual 
can.  We  cannot  grow  If  all  of  our  output  ts 
consvuned  each  year.  Savers,  by  abstaining 
from  spendtog  a  part  of  their  Incomes,  to 
effect  release  some  of  the  nation's  resources 
from  the  production  of  consumer  goods.  The 
resources  so  released  are  thereby  made  avail- 
able to  enterprises  for  productog  capital 
goods  which  add  to  the  nation's  wealth.  But 
If  enterprises  as  deficit  units  do  not  borrow 
the  unspent  funds  and  hence  do  not  use 
them  to  produce  Investment  goods,  efforts  to 
save  become  abortive.  The  resources  released 
from  production  of  consumer  goods  are  sim- 
ply unemployed.  There  can  be  no  real  sav- 
ings without  correspondtog  Investment,  that 
is,  deficit  spending.  A  nation's  real  savtogs, 
the  real  Increases  In  Its  wealth  during  a  given 
year,  cannot  be  more  than  that  part  of  Its 
total  output  which  it  did  not  consume,  to 
other  words,  the  tovestment  goods  which  It 
produces  above  and  beyond  the  things  con- 
sumed are  a  measiu-e  both  of  Its  savings  and 
of  its  tovestment.  Efforts  to  save  more  than 
enterprises  are  willing  to  borrow  and  tovest 
simply  result  In  reduced  Income,  output,  em- 
ployment, and  profits.  Hence  the  amount  of 
savtog  a  nation  can  do  without  Impoverlsh- 
tog  Itself  Is  limited  by  the  total  amount  of 
deficits  which  it  finds  desirable  and  profitable 
to  Incur.  "Thus,  thrift  may  be  the  hand- 
maid and  nurse  of  enterprise.  But  equally 
she  may  not.  And,  perhaps,  even  usually  she 
is  not.  For  enterprise  Is  connected  with 
thrift  not  directly  but  at  one  remove;  and 
the  link  which  should  Join  them  is  frequent- 
ly missing.  For  the  engine  which  drivee  en- 
terprise Is  not  thrift,  but  profit."  *  We  con- 
clude that  If  conttoued  deficits  and  growing 
debt  are  "unnecessary"  this  is  true  only  to 
the  sense  that  unemployment,  unsold  goods, 
business  losses,  and  decreastog  rates  of 
growth  offer  an  alternative. 

A  DKncrr  spending  model 
A  simple  arithmetical  model  of  an  imagi- 
nary nation's  economic  system  will  help 
make  the  above  points  clear.  Let  mm  first 
consider  the  operations  of  a  system  where 
there  Is  no  government  activity  at  all,  Jxist 
as  to  the  discussion  above  we  made  no  dis- 
tinction   between     government    and    other 

*  Keynes,  John  Mayiuu^,  "A  Treatise  on 
Money."  vol.  n.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1930,  p.  140. 


spending  activity.  Having  examtoed  the 
basic  properties  of  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem without  government  we  can  add  gov- 
ernment activity  later  and  note  whatever 
changes  it  may  totroduce. 

Money  can  be  spent  in  only  two  ways:  For 
consmnption,  C,  and  for  tovestment,  /,  so 
that  C  plus  /  equals  total  spending  which 
of  covuve  equals  total  Income,  V,  and  to  tvun 
measures  gross  national  product,  ONP, 
Hence, 

C  +  /  =  r  =  ONP. 

This  can  be  read,  "gross  national  expendi- 
ture equals  gross  national  tocome  equals 
gross  national  product."  The  reader  will 
recognize  that  except  for  the  absence  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  this  Is  to  the  format 
of  table  2  taken  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  The  Nation's  tocome  Is  generated 
by  the  two  ktods  of  spending;  but,  once  re- 
ceived. Its  disposition  Is  a  different  matter. 
Since  there  are  no  taxes,  the  people  can  dis- 
pose of  their  income,  Y,  in  only  two  ways: 
Either  it  is  spent  for  consumption,  C,  or  It 
is  saved,  S,  so  that, 

T-C  =  S,  or  Y  =  C  +  S. 

Note  that  decisions  to  save  or  consume  are 
made  by  everyone  who  has  income  to  dispose 
of  while  the  decisions  to  spend  for  tovest- 
ment goods,  /,  are  made  only  by  a  relatively 
small  group  of  people.  They  are  the  owners 
and  managers  of  business  enterprises  and  the 
amount  of  the  Investment  spending  they 
plan  to  do  will  depend  on  th^lr  estimates  of 
the  prospects  for  realizing  a  profit  from  such 
tovestment  8{>endlng. 

Since  these  two  groups  do  not  include  all 
of  the  same  people  It  would  be  the  merest 
accident  If  total  plans  to  save  were  equal  to 
total  plans  to  tovest.  Yet  we  have  noted 
that  real  savings  cannot/be  different  from 
real  Investment.  They  a^  to  fact  two  words 
for  the  same  thing.  Also  It  Is  clear  from 
our  Income  creation  equation 

C  +  I=Y 
and  from  our  tocome  disposal  equation 

C  +  S=Y 
that  S  and  /  must  be  equal  to  each  other. 
But  they  are  equal  only  In  the  ex  post,  or 
realized  sense,  to  an  ex  ante  or  planned 
sense,  as  noted  above,  plans  to  save  may 
differ  from  plans  to  Invest.  At  this  point 
we  may  recall  the  accounting  Identity  which 
states  that  with  an  Income  of  a  given  size 
total  surpluses  are  necessarily  exactly  equal 
to  total  deficits,  tocome  has  no  volition  or 
life  of  Its  own.  It  Is  the  result  of  spending 
decisions  by  human  beings  exercising  voli- 
tion, tocome  Is  the  resultant.  Thus  Is  to 
the  ex  post  sense.  To  explato  Income  and 
output  we  have  to  account  for  the  spending 
decisions  which  cause  them  to  be  what  they 
are.  This  will  become  apparent  as  we  ex- 
amtoe  the  operations  of  model  I  below.  The 
Nation  begins  each  Income  period,  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year,  with  a  certain  tocome 
which  has  been  generated  by  the  two  types 
of  spendtog.  The  people  can  then  dispose 
of  that  toc<Mne  either  by  spending  It  for 
consxmiptlon  or  by  withholding  It  as  savings. 
Planned  or  expected  magnitudes  are  on  the 
left  side  of  our  model.  Actual  or  realized 
magnitudes  and  resulting  debt  are  shown 
on  the  right.  On  the  left,  or  plans,  side  we 
find  the  peoples'  plans  to  dispose  of  a  given 
lnc(Mne,  the  relevant  relationship  being  axan- 
martzed  by  the  column  headings,  Y  —  C=S. 
Plans  to  tovest  are  shown  under  the  column 
headed  /.  Of  the  four  planned  or  expected 
magnitudes  only  C  and  /  are  solid,  for  they 
Involve  spending  decisions  which  the  to- 
dlvlduals  have  power  to  make.  Nobody  can 
really  say  for  certain  and  to  advance  what 
his  InccHne  or  savings  will  be  to  the  end.  But 
he  can  decide  to  spend.  Under  the  actual  or 
realized  magnitudes  the  key  relationships 
are  agato  summarized  by  the  column  head- 
togs  C-\-I=Y.  In  other  words  tocome  de- 
pends on  spending  and  nothing  else.  If  It 
makee  the  analysis  clearer  the  reader  may, 
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tf  he  wMMa.  aMunM  that  p}*nned  Idcobm 
•4  tta«  fci^lBiilin  or  Mkcii  period  ks  Um  inoome 
■etoany  ewd  tfwtng  tiie  prerioui  period 
•ad  avallaM*  far  dtipo—l  Ib  the  current 
period.     ThlB   is   prhapa   tb*  aaax   limple 

po— lb*i    ■■ iiMiiii    and    U    mlmo    rMOtatlc 

■tno*  «h*  taco—  svaJlaMe  for  dtapoaltkin 
pattod  vaaally  dapenda  on  vliat 
ta  a  |aa»luMa  pwlod.  Bowerer, 
tttera  ta  no  raaaon  vtiy  sreafear  or  keaaer  In- 
come could  not  be  expected,  with  si: 


plana  Baodtfted  aooordinclr-  The  arrowa 
connecting  the  two  Y't  are  meant  to  ahow 
that  wc  maJce  here  the  aimpUfjrln^  aasvxmp- 
tioD  that  people  plan  to  apend  or  save  In  the 
current  period  what  waa  received  or  earned 
Ln  the  last.  The  perkxla  aasumed  here  are 
"3wars"  thouch  obrlousty  they  oould  aa  weU 
be  "weeks"  or  "nKmtha."  In  order  to  simpli- 
fy the  analysis  we  assume  that  there  la  no 
growth  In  population  and  no  advance  tn 
tochaoloKy. 
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Dnrtof  tJie  Irst  two  periods,  eTw^rthlng 
runs  smoothly  atnce  It  Is  assttmed  that 
planned  auipluacjs  do  not  exceed  planned 
deOdtB.  each  year  the  $100  bllHan  of  sav- 
tagB  are  borrcrwed  by  the  tnTCBtors  and  re- 
tnmed  to  the  Income  stream.  Because  tn- 
oome  holds  up,  planned  money  savings  oC 
9100  bOUon  result  tn  real  saTtngs  for  the 
country,  as  actnal  capital  goocta  are  produced 
tn  the  amount  of  9100  bOUon.  Since  this  Is 
the  amovnt  saved  and  lent,  debt  rises  by 
9100  bOHon  tmOi.  year  as  a  necessary  result. 

In  year  S,  things  go  wrong.  Plans  to  con- 
sume and  save  axe  unchanged  but,  for  what- 
ever r&ason.  estimates  of  profit  opportunities 
deteriorate  and  Inveators  plaji  to  spend  only 
$80  bimon.  atnoe  only  spending  counts.  In- 
come must  drop  too.  But  actual  real  savings 
cannot  be  more  than  900  bllllan  If  only  990 
hlTHfm  U  spent  for  construction  at  new 
caplUl  goods.  Additions  to  reaJ  wealth  can- 
not exceed  the  difference  be<tweea  total  pro- 
duction and  coDsimpdan.  How  can  this  be 
JO  tf  the  savers  actoaOy  saved  9100  bUllon 
and  can  show  securtttes.  deposit  slips,  and 
similar  Instruments  to  prove  It?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  a  part  of  theae  savings,  920  bil- 
lion to  be  exact,  were  offset  by  losses,  mainly 
negaUTO  profits,  at  those  who  suffered 
df>r.l1n1r\g  Income.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  total  savings  of  the  Nation,  and  In  com- 
puting the  net  change  we  must  take  Into 
aooount  the  losses  as  well  as  the  gains.  In- 
come has  fallen  to  9480  billion  and  these 
losses  have  made  the  sum  of  total  surpluses 
exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  total  deficits  as 
It  must  be.  Tbtal  demand  has  fallen  by  920 
bllUcxi  compared  with  year  1,  productive  re- 
sources capable  of  producing  $20  billion  In 
output  are  wasted  In  unemployment  and.  of 
course,  the  foregone  output  Is  lost  forever. 

Let  us  now  consider  wiiat  would  happen  IX 
the  managers  ot  business  enteri>rl8es  see 
such  favorable  prospects  for  profit  that  In 
year  3  they  plan  to  Invest  9120  billion,  while 
consumers  still  plan  to  spend  9400  bl^on 
and  save  only  9100  billion. 

In  order  to  show  the  effects  of  such  a  de- 
velopment all  of  the  magnitudes  for  year  1 
are  duplicated  In  the  table,  the  only  dif- 
ference betng  In  our  alternate  assumptions 
for  year  9  which  Is  designated  Sa.  The  re- 
sults are  Just  the  opposite  at  those  which 
followed  when  plans  to  Invest  fell  short  o^ 
planned  savings.  Since  actual  spoidlng  is 
now  Incraased  by  920  billion,  total  demand, 
in  other  words  total  spending,  has  risen  to 
9620  bnuon.  Debt  has  of  course  Increased 
by  9iao  button  instead  aC  9100  taimon.  JX 
populatioQ    growth    and    advancemeot    at 


technology  have  provided  corresponding  ad- 
ditional prodiictlve  resources,  the  Increased 
spending  results  in  real  Increaaes  in  output. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  corresponding  prodvic- 
tlve  resources  are  not  forthcoming.  Increased 
spending  cannot  cause  increased  output.  It 
only  raises  the  price  t^.  We  get  not  more 
goods  but  only  more  expensive  goods.  We 
call  it  Inflation.  In  either  case  the  increased 
Investment  spending  causes  savings  to  be 
Increased  correspondingly  as  money  Incomes 
Increase  beyond  ezpectatlona.  These  are 
real  savings  If  increased  output  has  been 
possible.  If  not  their  real  value  has  been 
dissipated  by  higher  prices. 

The  workings  of  the  model  have  now 
tiartfked  its  essential  properties  as  they  relate 
to  spmding,  deOclta,  and  debt.  To  maintain 
an  Income  of  a  given  slee.  total  deftcita  in 
csKdi  year  must  be  exactly  equal  to  total  sur- 
pluses for  that  year  and.  of  course,  each 
year's  deficit  adds  an  equal  amount  to  debt. 
Deficits  equal  to  surpluses  will  only  main- 
tain a  given  level  of  Income  from  year  to 
year.  Income  will  not  faU  but  It  will  not 
rtoe  etther.  This  woiUd  be  a  static  world. 
In  the  real  world  where  growing  population 
and  advances  In  technology  make  possible 
•ver-growlng  output,  total  spending  must 
Increase  from  year  to  year  To  provide  high- 
er levels  of  spending,  planned  deficits  mrist 
grow  In  slae  each  year  and  must  be  greater 
than  planned  surpluses.  The  ever  larger 
deficits  In  excess  of  {banned  savings  are 
financed  by  the  banking  system  which 
creates  new  nraney  for  the  purpose.  How- 
ever, mere  willingness  of  the  banking  system 
to  Irad  does  not  assure  that  adequate  addi- 
tional money  will  be  borrowed  smd  spent. 
Deficit  spenders  mvist  see  advantage  In  such 
borrowing  and  this  means  that  they  must 
have  reasonable  expectations  of  profit.  The 
appropriate  rate  of  Increase  In  money  sup- 
ply and  In  the  level  of  spending  depends 
upon  how  rapidly  corresponding  increases 
In  real  output  are  possible.  If  money  pup- 
ply  and  Bi>endlng  grow  mcwe  rapidly  than 
the  rate  at  whlt^  new  productive  resources 
become  available  we  have  Inflation.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  they  grow  more  slowly  than 
population  and  other  resources  we  have 
rising  rates  of  unemployn>ent  and  economic 
stagnation.  Thus  we  see  that  spending, 
deficits,  and  debt  in  a  free  market  society 
may  grow  either  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly, 
but  grow  they  must.  It  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  role  of  deficits  and 
surpluses  In  our  model  that  we  made  tha 
assumption  of  fixed  pc^mlatlon  and  static 
technology. 


THX  BOLX  or  eOVXSNMXNT  BSnCITS 

We  have  seen  that  a  free  enterprise 
ket  economy  cannot  operate  and  grow  with- 
out deOclts  and  expanding  debt.  It  has 
also  become  dear  that  since  the  rate  oC 
growth  at  deflcits  and  debt  Is  determined  by 
the  Independent  decisions  of  millions  at 
tree  Individuals  subject  to  no  centra.]  plan- 
ning or  control,  deftcita  may  gro^  either  too 
slowly.  In  which  case  we  have  recession,  or 
too  rapidly,  tn  which  case  we  have  Inflatton. 
This  is  simply  m  description  of  the  ^"^^-rnrrr 
In  which  our  economy  operates.  It  Is  has  ad 
on  accounting  Mentlttes  and  Involves  no 
value  Judgmente  or  moral  prlnctpieB.  Ax- 
good  or  lU,  It  Is  the  way  things  are.  We  have 
seen  that  this  Is  so  even  In  the  absence  of 
any  government  at  all.  In  contrast  to  model 
I  where  no  government  existed  let  us  now 
Introduce  government  operations  Into  the 
ptcttjre. 

First  we  must  note  the  rdatlonafalp  be- 
tween government  <9eficlt8  and  surpluses  and 
those  of  the  private  economy.  Let  govern- 
ment qjendlng  be  represented  by  G  and  taxes 
by  T.  Then  as  we  saw  In  table  1  which 
presented  national  Income  data  for  1903  the 
spendlng-income  equation  for  the  real  world 
Includes  government  spending  and  must  be 
written, 

C+H-G=T. 

In  the  real  world  we  also  note  that  since 
people  must  pay  taxes  they  cannot  devote 
all  of  their  Income  either  to  consumption  at 
savings.  They  can  spend  for  consumption 
only  what  Is  left  after  paying  taxes.  Planned 
savings  will  be  the  remainder.  The  real 
world  income  disposal  equation  cam  there- 
fore be  written. 

Y-T-c=s.  or  c+s+r=r. 

Now  If 

C+/+G  =  T 

axKl  If 

c+s-|-r=T 

It  follows  that,  being  equal  to  the  same 
thing,  they  are  necesaarlly  eqtui  to  each 
other.     We  can  then  write 

Removing  the  <r*  by  cancellation  we  get 
f+G=S+r 

Changing  the  sign  of  our  r  and  bringing 
It  over  with  the  G  In  order  to  place  Govern- 
ment  qjending  and   taxes   together   we   get 

f+(G-r)  =5. 

This  Is  a%a  fundamental  deficit-surplus 
equation  for  the  whole  economy  where  Gov- 
ernment deficits  and  surpluses  are  taken  into 
account  along  with  thoas  of  the  private 
sector.  Like  our  original  defldt-surplus 
eqviatlon,  l  =  S.  It  is  purely  descriptive.  It 
Is  also  an  accounting  Identity  involving  no 
value  judgmenta  or  questions  of  ri^t  and 
wrong,  desirable  or  undesirable.  If  Govern- 
ment spending  exceeds  taxes  we  have  a  Oov- 
emn^nt  deficit.  In  this  case  (G  — T)  Is  pos- 
itive and  Lb  added  to  /,  the  private  deficit, 
thereby  Increasing  the  total  flow  of  spend- 
ing. Together  the  two  repreauit  the  total 
deficit  which  must  equal  8.  the  total  sur- 
plus. On  the  other  hand,  if  tax  recelpta  ex- 
ceed Government  spending  we  have  a  budg- 
etary Burpl«is.  In  the  equation  this  sur- 
plus, which  actually  rqsrescnta  Government 
savings,  will  have  a  negative  sign  and  will  be 
subtracted  from  /.  the  private  d^lcits.  Such 
a  surplus  Is.  of  course,  an  offset  to  private 
deficit  qjending  and  like  any  savings  tends 
to  be  deflationary.  Thus  in  a  period  when 
private  defictta  grow  too  rapidly  and  tend  to 
create  Infiatlonary  pressures,  a  Govenunent 
surplus,  by  withholding  from  the  Incotne 
stream  more  than  it  puts  back,  can  be  used 
to  exercise  a  dampening  effect  on  total  de- 
mand and  is  anti-inflationary. 

Let  us  now  crganlae  our  model  tn  a  more 
realistic  format  In  which  Government  taxing 
and  spending  operations  axe  Included.  As  In 
model  I.  the  column  hoMUiiai  Indicate  rele- 
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vant  relationships.    It  Is  again  assumed  that  sumed  to  go  wrong.     Private  deficit  spend- 
spendlng  plans  are  related  to  Income  earned  Ing  of  980  billion    Is   Insufficient   to   absorb 
In  the  previous  period.    An  Important  differ-  planned   private   sxirpluses   of   9100   billion, 
ence  In  regard  to  plans  is  that  planned  con-  and,    since    the    Government    continues    to 
sumption  will  bear  an  Inverse  relationship  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget,  there  Is  no  pub- 
taxes.    The  lower  the  taxes,  the  more  con-  lie   deficit   to    absorb   the   excess   surpluses. 
Bumers  are  able  to  spend.    Since  plans  to  In-  Therefore,   total  spending,   income,    output, 
vest  depend  on  prospects  for  profit,  which  In  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  debt  all  fall  by  920 
turn   have   some   relationship   to    consumer  billion,  the  amount  by  which  planned  sur- 
spendlng.  it  Is  likely  that  plans  to  invest  will  pluses  exceed  planned  deficits, 
also  be  stimulated  by  tax  reductions  and  re-  Now  consider  the  lower  section  of  model  n 
pressed  by  tax  increases.     However,  in  order  where  we  again  reproduce  years  2  and  3,  but 
to  clarify  the  workings  of  our  model,  let  us  with  a  different  fiscal  policy.    Private  deficit 
first  make  the  Blmplifying  assumption  that 
only  oonsiunption  plans  are  affected  by  tax 
changes.     We   shall   also   asstune   the  most 
favorable  possible  situation  from  the  Govern-  [BillionB  of  dollars] 
ment'a  viewpoint;    namely,  that  all  of  any  _,        .             ,  , 

new  consumer  Income  made  available  by  a  Planned  or  expected  amounu       

tax  cut  will  be  spent  on  consumption,  and 
that  none  of  It  will  be  added  to  savings  (al- 

though    there   Is   clearly  the   possibility,   or  *••              Y  -    T  —   C  ^    B 

even  likelihood,   that  some  may  be   saved),     i _ ooq       iqo       400       100 

It  is  also  likely  that  investment  plans  may 

be  directly  stimulated  by  tax  cute,  but  we  j,                               ' 

leave  this  possibility  aside  for  the  moment.     ' 000       100       400       100 

Por  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  again  assxune 

static  population  and  technology.  .                             am      1         4«i 

Everything    here    operates    in    much    the  2™I~III""         MO      100      400      100 
same  way  as  in  the  more  simple  model  where 

Government  was  absent.    In  the  first  model.  j, 

the  people  used  their  money  to  buy  the  out-     Sa — 000        80      430      100 

put  of  private  enterprises  and  received  in 

exchange  finished  consumer  goods  or  titles  to  According  to  the  assumptions  made  earlier, 
capital  goods.  Unless  they  could  buy  such  *^  o*  the  Increased  disposable  income  made 
things  from  private  firms,  there  were  no  •▼allable  by  the  tax  cut  is  used  to  increase 
roads,  no  schools,  no  courte.  no  police,  no  consumption  spending.  In  the  real  world, 
fire  departmente,  no  sanitary  facilities,  no  ■*  noted  earlier,  some  of  the  increase  in 
mall  service,  no  military  establishment,  nor  disposable  Income  would  certainly  be  used  to 
any  other  public  services.  In  our  real  world  P*y  debto  or  to  increase  savings.  To  the 
model  the  people  are  able  to  buy  such  serv-  extent  that  this  occxirs,  an  even  greater  tax 
Ices  from  the  Government.  In  addition  to  ^^^  *'^  *■  l^^^er  Government  deficit  would 
■  the  goods  and  services  purchased  from  the  **•  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  original 
private  sector  of  the  economy  by  paying  cash  level  of  spending.  Although  cutting  taxes 
or  credit,  the  people  now  buy  these  other  might  at  first  seem  to  be  a  more  conservative 
things  from  the  public  sector  by  paying  ^'•y  *o  create  a  deficit  than  by  Increased 
taxes.  The  main  difference  is  that  whereas  Government  spending,  the  fact  is  that  a 
the  things  people  buy  at  the  "private  store"  given  change  in  the  level  of  Income  can  be 
are  determined  by  daily  voting  (in  the  form  achieved  by  a  smaller  deficit  if  it  is  accom- 
of  dollars) ;  what  they  buy  at  the  public  pllahed  through  a  change  in  spending.  A 
store  is  determined  by  less  frequent  voting,  billion  dollar  increase  in  Government  spend- 
But,  of  course,  in  either  case  the  effect  is  the  ^'^  adds  a  billion  dollars  directly  to  the  in- 
same.  The  people  themselves  determine  cot^e  stream,  but  part  of  a  bUllon  dollar  tax 
how  much  they  wish  to  obtain  from  private  ^"^  '^^^  ^^  saved  or  used  to  pay  debta. 
enterprise  in  exchange  for  caah  or  caedlt  and  The  assumption  that  all  Incoms  freed  by 
how  much  from  Government  In  exchange  for  the  tax  cut  went  Into  additional  consvimp- 
taxes.  tlon  was  mads  only  to  simplify  the  artth- 

But,  now  let  us  note  an  Important  differ-  metlc.    In  all  probability  some  would  go  into 

ence  in  the  two  models.     In  model  I  total  increased  investment  q>ending.    In  the  real 

deftcita  and  surpluses  resulted  from  the  In-  world,  the  actual  distribution  between  addl- 

dependent  decisions  of  millions  of  free  in-  tional   consumption   and   additional   Invest- 

dlvlduals.     If   plans   to   invest  were   Inade-  ment  would  depend   on  a  wide   variety  of 

qoate  to  absorb  planned  savings  the  result  factors  such  as  the  distribution  of  ths  tax 

was  that  spending,  income,  and  output  in-  ^^^   benefito.  consumer   optimism  or  pessl- 

evitably  fell,  causing  unemployment  and  re-  inism,  business  estimates  of  profit  prospecta, 

cession.     When  planned  deficita  grew  more  i"^    probably    even     the     public    attitude 

rapidly  than  planned  surpluses,  spending  in-  toward    Government    deficit    spending    and 

creased  and.  if  productive  resources  were  not  public  debt. 

forthcoming  at  corresponding  rates,  inflatton  The  rede  ot  Governmmt  deftcita  can  now  be 

was  the  result.    In  the  real  world,  since  Gov-  summarised  in  the  same  uMchanical  aooount- 

ernment  is  also  able  to  run  deficita  or  sur-  iiig    terminology     employed    In    describing 

pluses,  tta  fiscal  operations  afford  a  possible  deficita  in  generaL     Provided  that  ftlanned 

cushion   against    the   undesirable   effecta  of  private    deficita    are    injkdeouate    to    absorb 

Bxceeaive  private  deficit  or  surpluses.  planned  private  surpluses,  the  alternative  to 

Turning  now  to  developmenta  in  model  U,  *   Government   deficit   sufficient   to   absorb 

we  assume  that,  as  in  model  I.  everythli^  ^*  difference  Is  declining  incoms  ou^ut, 

goes    smoothly    during    ths    first    3    yean.  *i^    employment.      This    pr(^>osiUon    Is    a 

Planned    private   deficita    equal   to  planned  purely    descrlpUvs    statement    of    fact    In 

private    svu7>lus«s    maintain    ths    level    of  «^ch  no  matter  of  (pinion  or  valiM  Judg- 

spendlng   and    Income.     Since    the    Govern-  "^•°'  *■  Involved.     The  point  Is  that  there 

ment  budget  is  balanced  at  9100  bUllon  there  ™"*'  ^  '°**^  dirflclta  of  a  given  slae  some- 

U  no  Government  deficit  or  surplus,  and  this,  '^"^^  ""*  economy  if  total  *^«ndl^  and 

ot  noiirti*  1.  ..  »♦  .^^,1^  K-  t«  ♦».-.  -^wii.JT^  ^^^  demand  are  to  be  maintained.    Henos, 

^L  ™;^v^.V«^^.^h1  I!^    V*I^'  "  sufficient  deficita  cannot  be  coaxed  from 

the  economy  la  not  to  be  dteturbed.    A  bal-  the  private  sector,  either  these  deficita  must 

anced  budget  In  this  situation  U  necessary.  »pp«ar  In  the  pubUc  sector  or  spendUag.  In- 

Oovenunent  del)t  Lb  aero  and  remains  zero.  come,   and   output   inevitably   will   decUns. 

Total  debt,  BtlU  made  up  entirely  of  private  Business  sales  will  fall,  proflta  will  dlaap^ 

debt.  Increases  by  9100  billion  each  year,  the  pear  and  goods  wlU  remain  unsold.    la  this 

rate  necessary  to  absorb  private  surpluses,  situation  ths  pubUo  must  understand  that 

But  again  In  UM  third  year  things  are  as-  either  Government  deficit  q>endlng  or  tin- 


spending  has  declined,  but  in  this  case  the 
Government  does  not  maintain  a  balanced 
budget.  In  cxtier  to  offset  a  decline  of  920 
billion  in  private  deficita  It  cute  taxes  by  920 
billion,  tho^by  incurring  a  public  deficit  of 
920  billion.  Thus  total  deficita,  including 
Government  deficit,  are  equal  to  total 
planned  surpluses  and  the  spending  income 
stream  is  maintained.  Though  private  debt 
falls  to  grow  at  the  requisite  rate  of  9100  bil- 
lion per  year,  Increasing  public  debt  fills  the 
gap  and  maintains  the  rate  of  total  spending 
and  total  demand  undiminished. 
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employment  and  recession  are  inescapable 
alternatives.  The  only  value  Judgment  In- 
volved is  in  the  determination  at  which  Is 
to  be  preferred.  But,  since  it  is  a  value 
Judgment,  the  economist  as  economist  can- 
not decide  for  the  people  which  is  the  better 
choice.  His  only  fimctlon  is  to  let  people 
know  where  each  of  the  two  paths  leads. 

covKSNicxMT  Dxncm:  plan  ox  no  flaw 
Up  to  this  point  the  term  "planned  Gov- 
ernment deficit"  has  been  iised  In  a  context 
which  Implied  a  deliberate  and  conscious 
adjustnunt  of  the  Pederal  budget  to  offset 
excessive  or  Inadequate  private  deficita  The 
Idea  waa  that  since  planned  private  defldte 
and  surpluses  are  the  product  of  decentral- 
ized decisionmaking  it  would  be  nu^lnly 
accidental  if  they  happened  to  occur  regu- 
larly In  Just  the  right  amounta  to  mftiw».atn 
full  employment  without  Inflation.  Hence 
approximately  "right"  total  amounta  coiild 
be  assured  by  central  planning  of  Govem- 
utent  deficita  or  aurpluses  which  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Increaaes  or  decreases  In 
the  spending  stream.  As  an  Interpretation 
<rf  actual  Government  policy  In  modern 
United  States,  such  a  concept  would  be  naive 
indeed.  Such  has  not  been  the  case.  It  Is 
true  that  Presldant  Roosevelt  experimented 
with  small  planned  deficita  during  parte  of 
his  first  two  terms.  But  he  was  not  firmly 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  policies, 
and  as  a  result  refused  to  uss  most  ot  the 
great  powers  given  him  by  ths  Thcoas  rider 
to  the  farm  bill  in  1933.  During  his  8  years 
in  ofllce  prior  to  1941.  most  of  his  budget 
deficita  were  not  markedly  larger  than  the 
last  deficit  of  92.7  billion  Incurred  by  Pres- 
ident Hoover;  two  were  smaller,  92.6  and  91.2 
billion,  and  two  were  about  the  same  slae 
The  largest  was  94.4  billion  In  1930.«  In  the 
face  of  ths  threat  posed  by  a  business  reces- 
sion. President  Qsenhower  in  1954  recognized 
the  basic  concepta  in  a  remarkable  state- 
ment: 

"The  fourth  principle  is  to  act  promptly 
and  vigorously  If  economic  conditions  re- 
quire it.  The  Government  will  not  hesitate 
to  make  greater  use  of  monetary,  debt  man- 
agement, and  credit  policy.  Including  liberal- 
ized used  of  Pederal  insurance  of  private  ob- 
ligations, or  to  modify  the  tax  structu^.  or 
to  reduce  taxes,  or  to  expand  on  a  laryo  a*^!* 
useful  public  works,  or  to  take  any  other 


*  Bconomlc  Report  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Ooosress  Jantiary  1993.  p.  338. 
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Ktefm  Uuit  may  be  necessary.  The  Oovern- 
ment  must  and  wUl  be  ready  to  deal  with 
any  oontlngenclee  that  may  arUe.  An  essen- 
tial part  of  this  preparedness  under  present 
circumstances  Is  a  higher  FWleral  debt  limit 
which  la  already  necessary  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  Oovernment's  cxirrent  opera- 
Uons." » 

Frequent  public  pronouncements  since 
that  time,  however,  suggest  that  the  above 
did  not  represent  Preeldent  Elsenhower's  per- 
sonal views.  The  recent  publications  and 
statements  of  President  Kennedy's  advisers 
probably  represent  the  first  clear  espousal 
and  recommendation  of  a  planned  Federal 
deficit  with  full  Presidential  approval.  The 
reader  may  protest  that  a  great  many  Fed- 
eral deficits  during  recessions  of  the  poet- 
war  period  were  received  by  administrations 
In  Washington  with  acquiescence  and  even 
i4>proval.  It  was  true  that  President  Elsen- 
hower's recession  deficits  amounted  to  $9.5 
bUIlon  In  1953  and  $12.5  billion  in  1959.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  administration 
"planned"  these  deficits.  We  can  only  say 
that  they  did  not  plan  not  to  have  them. 
In  other  words,  when  recession  brought  de- 
clining revenues,  there  was  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent this  frcm  causing  a  deficit.  The  Im- 
portant point  here  Is  that  during  a  reces- 
sion, unless  extremely  vigorous  remedial 
steps  are  taken,  a  Oovernment  deficit  occurs 
automatically.  As  national  spending  and  in- 
come fall,  Oovernment  tax  revenues  decline, 
while  Government  outlays  for  unemployment 
benefits,  farm  price  supports,  loans,  welfare, 
and  other  assistance  increase.  A  Government 
deficit  Is  the  passive  result.  We  do  not  have 
to  plan  a  deficit  because  It  occurs  anyway. 
But  affirmative  action  and  planning  would 
be  necessary  at  such  times  If  we  decided  that 
the  budget  should  be  balanced.  To  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  we  would  have  to  raise 
tax  rates  or  Impose  new  taxes  on  the  one 
hand  and  cut  Goyemment  spending  on  the 
other.  This  would  balance  the  budget  but 
It  would,  of  course,  also  cause  further  de- 
clines in  spending,  income,  and  output.  And, 
as  usual  In  such  cases,  business  profits  would 
be  the  first  casualty. 

We  find  that  we  really  have  three  choices 
of  fiscal  policy.  First,  we  could  plan  and 
vigorously  execute  a  balanced  budget.  Sec- 
ond, we  could  plan  and  execute  the  "right" 
amount  of  deficits  or  sxirpltu  necessary  to 
avoid  Inflation  on  the  one  hand  and  reces- 
sion on  the  other.  Third,  we  could  allow 
budgets  to  run  surpluses  and  deficits  more 
or  less  passively  as  a  resiilt  of  movements  in 
the  business  cycle.  The  first  choice  would 
Involve  no  Increases  or  decreases  In  Govern- 
ment debt  but  would  tend  to  Intensify  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  spending-income 
stream,  the  pattern  of  "boom  and  bust." 
The  second  policy  would  from  time  to  time 
Involve  possibly  large  Increases  In  Govern- 
ment debt,  and  at  times  decreases  as  well. 
It  would  also  have  maximum  smoothing  ef- 
fects on  the  bxisiness  cycle  and  promote  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  third  policy,  which  is  a 
compromise,  would  involve  less  changes  in 
Government  debt  than  under  policy  two,  but 
would  also  have  a  more  limited  stabilizing 
effect.  It  Is  the  third  policy  which  the 
United  States  has  followed  in  the  postwar 
period. 

WHAT   ABOUT   XB>    DKBTT 

The  result  of  deficit  spending  whether 
public  or  private  Is,  of  course,  increased  debt. 
Though  the  practical  man  may  '^oncede  that 
he  himself  has  done  pretty  well  since  the 
war  in  spite  of  Government  deficits,  he  is 
uneasy  about  the  Government  debt.  While 
the  precise  nature  of  the  disasters  which 
threaten  has  not  been  clearly  explained,  it  is 
possible  to  Identify  and  list  a  number  of 
specific  misfortunes,  disadvantages,  or  prob- 
lems which  such  a  debt  Is  regarded  as  likely 


•  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Jan.  28,  1954,  p.  113. 


to  entail.  Let  us  consider  seven  of  the  com- 
ments or  questions  which  are  frequently 
heard. 

1.  The  Government  debt  is  a  growing  bur- 
den. As  noted  earlier,  the  concept  of  a  Oov- 
ernment debt  skyrocketing  out  of  control 
is  pure  folklore.  The  facts  simply  do  not 
support  it.  The  amounts  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  in  1946  and  1962  together  with 
percentage  Increases  appear  in  table  1.  For 
comparison,  the  table  also  Includes  debt  fig- 
ures for  a  familiar  private  enterprise,  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  for  a 
familiar  Industry,  commercial  banking. 

Table  1  shows  that  since  the  war  Federal 
net  debt  has  increased  hardly  at  all  by  com- 
parison with  private  debt.  Moreover,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  burden  of  a  debt 
of  a  given  size  means  little  except  In  com- 
parison with  the  income  of  the  debtor.  The 
first  column  showing  gross  national  product 
for  the  2  years  enables  us  to  view  the  growth 
of  debt  against  debt-bearing  capacity.  In 
the  third  column  we  note  that  net  Federal 
debt,  which  represented  109  percent  of  gross 
national  product  In  1946.  had  fallen  to  46 
percent  by  1962. 

2.  Our  children  will  inherit  a  bxirden  of 
Government  debt.  Like  the  sun  which  Gali- 
leo's churchmen  saw  rising  in  the  east,  it 
seems  pretty  clear  on  this  point  that  we  see 
what  we  see.  A  man  does  not  have  to  be 
an  economist  to  know  that  within  20  years 
or  so  a  child  bom  today  will  have  to  pay 
taxes  to  cover  the  Interest  on  a  Government 
debt  Incurred  by  his  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. The  facts  are  clear,  but  how  should 
we  Interpret  them? 

Our  Government  debt,  like  our  much 
larger  private  debt,  is  for  the  most  part 
internally  held.  It  is  owed  to  Americans  and 
not  to  foreigners.  Moreover  owr  national 
balance  sheet,  like  all  balance  sheets,  has  two 
sides,  assets  as  well  as  llabUitles.  We  could 
argue  that  Americans  are  the  poorest  people 
in  the  world  because  they  owe  the  biggest 
Government  debt.  (They  do.)  Or  we  could 
argue  that  they  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  because  they  own  the  major  portion  of 
the  world's  soundest  financial  asset,  the  U.S. 
Government  bond.  The  latter  statement 
taken  by  itself  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
logically  valid  argument  for  issuing  more 
Government  bonds.  But  neither  Is  the  for- 
mer a  valid  argument  against  Government 
debt.  Either  position  taken  alone  makes 
noneense  because  each  taken  alone  ignores 
the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  We  need 
both  sides.  Americans  are  suffering  from  a 
nervous  anxiety  which  for  want  of  any  other 
term  we  might  call  balance  sheet  ambiva- 
lence. The  fact  is  that  our  children  will 
owe  the  debt  to  themselves  and  in  this  sense 
it  will  make  them  neither  richer  nor  pocwer. 

But  what  about  the  interest  on  the  debt? 
Will  it  not  be  a  biirden  on  future  as  well 
as  present  taxpayers?  How  can  the  next 
generation  feel  that  they  are  getting  any  real 
benefit  from  the  income  on  their  Government 
bonds  when  It  Is  they  who  miost  provide  the 
tax  money  to  pay  the  Interest?  Again  the 
facts  are  undeniable.  But  consider  an  exact 
analogy.  The  same  generation  of  children 
who  Inherit  the  Government  bonds  will  also 
receive  a  vastly  greater  heritage  of  securi- 
ties of  private  business  corporations.  The 
revenues  from  which  those  corporations  will 
pay  interest  and  dividends  can  come  only 
from  sales  to  the  generation  of  Americana 
living  at  that  time.  WUl  that  generation 
then  feel  that  the  Income  from  their  busi- 
ness securities  Is  also  a  spurious  gain  be- 
cause It  Is  they  who  must  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  it?  By  precisely  Identical 
logic  the  owner  of  General  Motors  securi- 
ties should  avoid  purchase  of  a  Chevrolet 
lest  he  find  himself  paying  his  own  Idvest- 
ment  income. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  possible 
way  in  which  publicly  owned  Government 
debt  may  represent  a  burden.     Since  owner- 


ship of  bonds  Is  not  likely  to  be  distributed 
among  the  people  in  exactly  the  same  pattern 
as  tax  collections  It  Is  sometimes  pointed  out 
that  the  Income  on  Government  securities  In- 
volves a  redistribution  of  Income.  But  it 
should  be  recognized  that  ownership  of  pri- 
vate securities  causes  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  redistribution,  though  on  a  much  larger 
scale  owing  to  the  far  greater  volume  of  such 
securWes.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Income  from  corporate  securities 
is  paid  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
population  who  as  customers  of  American 
business  provide  all  of  its  revenues. 

3.  The  Government  debt  causes  inflation. 
Inflation  means  a  rising  price  level  and  this 
has  usually  been  caused  by  Increases  In  the 
spending-income  stream  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  rate  at  which  additional  goods  could 
be  made  available.  In  the  economist's 
terminology  demand  exceeds  supply.  With 
money  demand  increasing  faster  than  busi- 
nesses are  able  to  increase  the  real  supply  of 
goods,  price  tags  are  marked  up.  A  bit  of 
reflection  on  the  role  of  debt  in  our  national 
income  models  makes  clear  that  there  is  no 
direct  connection  between  the  size  of  the 
debt  and  the  level  or  volume  of  spending. 
It  is  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  size  of  debt 
that  counts,  since  it  Is  only  new  deficits  and 
debt  which  add  to  the  spending  stream. 
With  exceptions  to  be  noted  in  a  moment, 
once  debt  has  been  created,  it  has  no  direct 
bearing  whatever  on  the  volume  of  spending. 
Its  main  effect  on  spending  flows  not  from  its 
existence  but  rather  from  the  process  by 
which  it  Is  created.  This  is  amply  clear  in 
both  models.  It  should  also  be  clear  that 
in  this  respect  Government  debt  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  private  debt.  So  long  as  they 
are  financed  in  the  same  way  each  adds 
equally  to  the  spending  stream.  Since  World 
War  II  by  far  the  greatest  additions  to  our 
money  supply  have  come  from  bank  loans  to 
private  borrowers. 

However,  we  must  note  certain  ways  In 
which  existence  of  Government  debt  may  be 
infiatlonary.  In  the  first  place  ownership 
of  large  amounts  of  Government  bonds,  like 
ownership  of  any  other  assets,  tends  to  make 
people  feel  richer  and  may  cause  them  to 
spend  more  out  of  current  Incomes  than  they 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  assets.  But 
Government  bonds  are  no  different  from 
other  financial  assets  in  this  respect  and  of 
course,  represent  a  relatively  smaller  amount. 

Government  bonds  also  may  have  Infla- 
tionary effects  if  people  turn  them  in  to  the 
Treasury  for  cash.  Since  such  action  by 
the  holders  of  $48  billion  in  nonmarketable 
U.S.  savings  bonds  would  involve  losses  to 
the  holders,  a  mass  movement  of  this  kind 
might  be  expected  only  if  people  anticipate 
severe  infiation  which  would  cause  even 
greater  losses  in  the  real  value  of  the  bonds. 
But  this  did  not  occur  on  a  large  scale  even 
in  the  late  1940's — a  period  when  inflation 
was  at  Its  worst. 

Sale  of  marketable  Government  bonds 
held  by  the  public  would  provide  new  money 
to  add  to  the  spending  stream  only  If  the 
bonds  were  bought  by  banks.  Otherwise 
though  the  seller  of  the  bond  has  more 
money,  the  buyer  has  less.  But  banks  are 
under  strict  control  in  this  respect.  Like 
any  other  business  they  acquire  assets  by 
incurring  debts.  We  call  their  debts  our 
deposits  (our  money).  Banks  can  go  on  ac- 
quiring all  the  earning  aaseto  which  they 
desire  simply  by  issuing  deposit  slips  to  the 
sellers,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  that 
a  certain  minimum  proportion  of  their  assets 
must  be  in  the  form  of  currency  in  their 
vaults  or  deposits  at  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
These  are  the  banks'  reserves  and  are  ex- 
pressed as  a  percenUge  of  their  deposit  lia- 
bilities rather  than  of  their  assets.  But  since 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  also  able  to  In- 
crease and  decrease  their  deposit  liabilities 
(the  reserves  of  the  banks)  by  the  same 
process   of   buying   and   selling   assets,   they 
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have  complete  eontrol  over  the  reserves  of 
the  banking  system  and  hence  over  the 
banks'  power  to  create  new  depoelta.  Mem- 
ber bank  reserves,  which  are  subject  to  24 
hour  surveillance  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  are  the  most  carefully  and  continu- 
ously managed  magnitude  in  our  American 
flnanolal  system  and,  in  this  case,  the  power 
of  control  Is  absolute,  though  not  without 
restraints. 

Incidentally,  this  manner  of  deecrlblng  the 
operations  of  banks  in  terms  of  their  balance 
sheets  serves  to  impress  u{X)n  us  the  com- 
plete pervasiveness  of  the  debt  structure 
which  underlie*  our  entire  financial  system, 
even  what  we  oall  our  money.  In  our  daily 
life  we  tend  to  think  of  "money"  as  some- 
thing final  and  ultimate,  underlying  all.  If 
we  owe  a  debt  what  we  owe  is  "money." 
Money  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  debt. 
Actually,  the  exact  opposite  la  the  case. 
Money  rests  almost  wholly  on  debt  and  this 
was  Just  as  true  In  Grandpa's  day  as  it  Is 
now.  As  with  Oovernment  debt  we  get  the 
true  picture  only  if  we  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  balance  sheets.  We  all  have  our  basic 
money  assets  "deposited"  In  banks  and 
against  these  deposits  the  banks  keep  assets. 
But  banks'  "assets"  are  the  debts  of  others. 
To  be  sure,  a  fraction  of  bank  assets  are  In 
the  form  of  deposits  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  But  theee  bank  "assets"  are  in  t\im 
debts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  whose 
"assets"  In  turn  are  mainly  debts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  When  we  ask  for 
"cash"  we  get  mainly  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  are  debts  of  the  Reserve  banks  based 
as  before  on  their  "asseU"  in  the  form  of 
Government  debt.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
actual  amount  of  gold  underlying  all  this 
fantastic  pyramid  is  minuscule.  However, 
for  those  who  view  all  this  simply  as  confir- 
mation of  their  fear  that  the  country  is  going 
to  the  dogs,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  our 
money  still  has  vastly  more  gold  "backing" 
than  Grandpa's  money  ever  had. 

Failure  to  understand  the  debt  origins  of 
money  sometimes  leads  to  absurdly  inoon- 
sistent  attitudes.  For  example,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  American  people  were 
greatly  pleased  with  their  fat,  new  bank  ac- 
counts, businessmen  rejoiced  in  the  resulting 
steady  stream  of  eager,  well-heeled  customers, 
and  newspapers  from  time  to  time  proudly 
announced  that  bank  deposits  in  their  com- 
munities had  reached  new  record  highs.  Yet 
the  editorial  pages  of  these  same  newspapers 
counseled  sober  refiectlon  on  the  alarming 
increase  in  Government  debt. 

The  fact  Is  that  virtually  all  of  the  delight- 
ful new  deposits  were  created  when  the 
banks  gave  deposit  slips  to  the  U^S.  Treasury 
in  exchange  for  Oovernment  bonds.  Banks 
were  able  to  increase  their  deposit  Indebted- 
ness in  this  way  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  provided  them  with  the  necessary 
reserves  by  increasing  its  deposit  debts  to 
them  (their  reserves).  Once  the  necessary 
bank  reserves  had  been  provided,  the  banks 
and  the  Treasury  simply  traded  debts.  Each 
gave  its  own  debt  in  exchange  for  the  debt 
of  the  other.  The  Treasury  received  deposit 
debts  of  banks  with  which  It  could  pay  for 
the  war  and  the  banks  received  interest- bear- 
ing Government  debt  When  the  Treasury 
wrote  checks  to  buy  war  materials  ownership 
of  the  new  deposits  was  transferred  to  the 
people.  The  banks  then  owed  the  deposit 
debts  to  the  people  Instead  of  to  the  Treasury. 
Though  the  people  were  happy  about  these 
newly  acquired  bank  deposits — their  new 
"money"— they  were  extremely  critical  of  the 
consequent  Increase  in  Government  debt. 
They  did  not  realize  that  in  condemning  the 
Government  debt  they  were  condemning  the 
source  of  the  blessing.  It  was  another  case 
of  bcUance  sheet  ambivalence. 

Am  another  poaslble  source  of  inflation  it 
la  alao  conceivable  that  in  the  course  of  the 
continuous  weekly  refxindlng  of  short-term 
Government  debt,  buyers  might  refuse  to 


repurchase  bonds  and  instead  demand  cash, 
simply  by  allowing  their  bonds  to  run  off  at 
matxirlty.  In  such  a  case  the  Treasury  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  sell  the  new  bonds 
to  banks  to  whom  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
be  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  reserves 
as  It  did  in  World  War  n.  WhUe  this 
eventually  is  technically  possible  reflection 
reveals  that  when  we  speak  of  buyers  re- 
fusing to  rep\irchase  bonds  wtiat  we  are 
really  talking  about  is  higgling  over  price 
(yield).  Since  there  is  no  question  of  the 
solvency  of  the  borrower  (he  can  print  his 
own  money) .  the  only  question  relates  to 
the  Interest  rate.  If  the  Treasury  has  trou- 
ble selling  bonds  to  nonbank  buyers  at  a 
given  rate  of  interest,  it  oould  presiunably 
find  such  buy«s  at  some  higher  rate.  In 
other  words,  higher  interest  rates  are  a 
weapon  available  for  use  against  inflation 
and  may  have  to  be  used  from  time  to  time. 

The  fundamental  relationship  of  inflation 
to  debt  creation  Is  Implicit  in  our  models  and 
it  bolls  down  to  this:  If  additional  deficits 
(and  debt)  are  incurred  only  when  total 
spending  is  inadequate  by  definition  (i.e.. 
some  previously  agreed  upon  level  of  unem- 
ployment) we  can  never  get  too  much  spend- 
ing by  incurring  deficits.  In  otber  words, 
when  the  need  for  stimulation  Is  eliminated, 
the  stimulation  is  eliminated. 

4.  When  will  this  huge  Government  debt 
ever  be  repaid?  Here  is  another  situation 
where  we  see  what  we  seem  to  see  only  If 
we  insist  on  applying  to  nations  or  institu- 
tions rules  appropriate  for  an  individiuil  or 
a  household.  And,  of  course,  the  same  rules 
do  not  apply.  WhUe  it  is  tr\ie  that  every 
person  must  some  day  pay  all  of  his  debts, 
and  every  debt  Instnmaent  must  be  settled 
on  its  matiuity  date,  a  bit  of  obeervatlon 
makes  clear  that  these  rules  afford  little  in- 
sight into  management  of  the  total  debt  ot 
nonmortal  institutions,  whether  public  or 
private.  Every  individual  some  day  dies  aiKl 
lils  creditors  expect  settlement  by  that  date. 
For  him  the  trumpet  sounds  and  accounts 
must  be  seUled.  But  what  about  A.T.  &  T.? 
What  about  the  banks  of  our  country?  What 
about  the  private  debt?  From  table  1  we  see 
that  like  those  of  Government,  private  debts 
have  also  grown.  When  will  they  be  paid 
trff?  To  be  sure,  the  individual  creditor  of 
A.T.  *  T.  gets  his  money  whenever  a  par- 
ticular instrument  matures,  and  any  in- 
dividual depositor  can  have  his  money  from 
the  banks  on  demand.  But  this  is  also 
true  of  Government  debt.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment refunds  maturing  debt  each  week, 
and  every  month  pays  off  in  this  way  literal- 
ly billions  of  dollars  in  Individual  claims.  Just 
as  the  banks  do.  Moreover,  as  far  as  any 
Individual  owner  Is  concerned  a  Government 
bond  Is  the  nearest  thing  in  the  world  to 
cash.  He  can  always  sell  It  to  another  in- 
dlvldtuu. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  these  respects  Gov- 
ernment debt  Is  not  materially  different  from 
private  debts.  Business  debts  and  bank  de- 
posits have  been  growing  as  long  as  our 
country  has  grown.  Expanding  debts  are  a 
sign  of  economic  health.  If  a  man  coxild 
return  a  hundred  years  from  now  It  is  a  prat- 
ty  safe  bet  that  he  would  find  AT.  ft  T.,  the 
banks.  Government,  and  business  in  general 
with  debts  that  would  make  present  levels 
look  small  Indeed  unless,  of  course,  our  coun- 
try stops  growing.  And  so  If  we  ask,  "When 
wlU  the  directors  of  A.T.  ft  T.  become  uneasy 
*nd  at  last  decide  to  pay  off  their  'bloating 
debt'?"  "On  what  cataclysmic  day  will  the 
banks  pay  off  their  depositors?"  "When  will 
this  huge  Government  debt  ever  be  repaid?" 
The  answer  is  unmistakable  and  dear* 
"When  Gabriel  blows  his  horn." 

8.  We  face  national  bankruptcy.  Although 
this  statement  is  frequently  heard,  the  mean- 
ing as  applied  to  Government  is  not  clear. 
Since  "bankruptcy"  refers  to  a  Isgal  process 
which  can  have  no  meaning  where  Oovsm- 
ment  is  concerned,  tboee  n^to  use  the  term 


must  have  in  mind  "insolvency."  Webstor 
defines  "insolvent"  as  "imable  to  pay  one's 
debts."  But  on  reflection  it  becomes  clear 
that  this  situation  is  quite  inconceivable 
for  a  debtor  which  can  print  its  own  money 
at  will.  Oovernment  does  this  whenever  It 
borrows  from  the  banks.  In  what  sense, 
then,  could  a  government  possibly  become 
bankrupt  or  Insolvent? 

Evidently,  since  Oovernment  can  print  any 
amount  of  money  it  wants,  it  would  become 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  in  a  meaningful  sense 
only  if  it  printed  so  much  money  or  in- 
ciirred  so  much  debt  in  terms  of  that  m(»ey 
that  the  public  would  be  unwilling,  or  less 
willing,  to  hold  either  the  money  or  the 
bonded  debt.  The  general  price  level  there- 
fore affords  a  test  of  the  soundness  of  money 
and  the  interest  rate  a  test  of  the  soundness 
ot  debt.  If  the  price  level  rises  rapidly  It 
usually  means  that  there  is  too  much  money 
and  it  also  almost  certainly  indicates  that 
because  people  are  losing  confldence  In  it 
they  are  getting  rid  of  It  (spending  it)  about 
as  fast  as  they  can.  Since  the  modem  meth- 
od of  "printing  money"  is  to  sell  bonds  to 
banks,  the  interest  rate  affords  a  nmning 
evaluation  of  its  effects.  Rapidly  rising 
prices  and  interest  rates  on  Government  debt 
are  the  sure  signs  that  deficits,  spending, 
and  debt  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
available  output  of  goods  and  services.  Ris- 
ing prices  mean  that  demand  exceeds  sup- 
ply. You  then  have  "overemployment."  But 
increased  denumd  is  desirable  only  when  idle 
producUve  capacity  makes  increased  supply 
possible.  PoUcles  designed  to  stimulate 
spending  through  increased  defldts  and 
debta,  either  public  or  private,  are  appropri- 
ate only  when  necessary  to  counter  iinem- 
ployment  and  deflation.  At  such  times  in- 
creases In  demand  can  be  matched  by 
increases  in  supply  and  prices  need  not  rias. 
Rising  prices  provide  the  signal  that  demand 
is  outrunning  supply.  Only  in  time  of  war, 
when  other  considerations  become  psxa- 
moimt,  would  it  be  defensible  to  continue 
money  and  debt  creation  even  in  the  face  of 
the  danger  signals  afforded  by  rising  price 
levels  and  interest  rates.  With  an  enlight- 
ened electorate  it  could  not  happen  other- 
wise. Meanwhile  it  Is  hardly  logical  to  argue 
that  increased  spending  (demand)  should 
not  be  undertaken  to  restore  inadequate 
spending  (demand)  for  fear  we  might  go  too 
far  and  get  too  much  spending  (demand). 
This  is  tantamount  to  the  argimient  that  a 
starving  man  should  not  seek  more  adeqxiate 
food  supplies  because  of  the  rlak  that  he 
might  then  suffer  from  overeating. 

6.  You  can't  nin  a  business  that  way. 
This  one  need  not  now  detain  us  very  long. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  presented  in 
table  1  that  this  is  Indeed  the  way  you  do 
run  any  growing,  successful  business.  In 
fact  we  may  add  that  a  business  that  Is  not 
run  that  way  Is  not  likely  to  be  around  very 
long.  The  case  of  Montgomery  Ward,  which 
is  still  trying  to  recover  frocn  Its  budget- 
bfUanclng.  debt- avoidance  policies  of  the 
IMO's  and  early  1960's.  U  perhaps  an  example 
worth  conaidering. 

7.  A  big  Oovernment  debt  frightens  »M 
discourages  private  business.  The  fear  ele- 
ment and  its  effect  on  profit  expectations  is 
one  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  To  the 
extent  that  the  public  believes  that  Govern- 
ment spending  and  debt  may  lead  to  national 
bankruptcy  and  disaster,  a  real  barrier  to 
development  exlsU.  Even  if  dangers  are 
imaginary  they  have  harmful  effects  if  they 
deter  spending  decisions.  America's  fears 
of  deflciU  and  debt  could  keep  the  cotmtry 
from  carrying  out  production  programs  of 
which  it  Is  fully  capable.  World  War  n 
provided  one  of  the  most  dramatic  examples 
Of  this.  Hie  so-called  production  miracles 
of  ths  war  period  would  have  been  quite  pos- 
sible at  any  time  during  the  depressed  1830's 
had  the  Nation  been  willing  to  create  a^i^ 
spend  the  money  to  provide  the  necessary 
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demand.  Not  until  the  appearance  at  Pearl 
Harbor  of  an  enemy  which  seemed  more  dan- 
geroiis  than  OoTemment  debt  did  the  Amer- 
ican people  (eel  free  to  loose  the  spending 
power  necessary  to  bring  Into  action  the 
production  capacity  that  had  been  there  all 
the  time.  Bonds  bought  by  banks  which 
were  supplied  with  additional  reserves  for  the 
purpose  enabled  the  Government  to  create 
huge  sums  of  new  money  which  It  used  to 
call  forth  the  production  miracles.  When 
the  war  ended  the  people  found  themselves 
In  possession  of  this  vastly  Increased  money 
supply  which  they  then  proceeded  to  spend 
for  things  they  had  been  wanting  for  a  long 
time.  The  money  created  during  the  war  Is 
still  with  us  and  has  provided  the  basic 
spending  foundation  for  a  period  of  pros- 
perity which  up  until  the  slowdown  in  re- 
cent years  was  the  greatest  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

The  point  which  we  must  recognize  here 
is  that  there  is  no  special  economic  magic  in 
war  as  such.  It  Is  the  spending  for  war 
which  provides  the  economic  effects  and  war 
happened  to  be  the  only  project  for  which 
people  deemed  such  public  spending  Jvutifl- 
able.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  national  bal- 
ance sheet  and  income  analysis  to  demon- 
strate that  the  spending  Income  and  money 
supply  effect  would  have  been  exactly  the 
same  if  the  project  bad  been  that  of  build- 
ing highways,  streets,  schools,  parks,  research 
facilities,  and  free  university  education. 
However,  if  people  believe  that  money  and 
debt  created  for  such  purposes  are  somehow 
tainted  and  that  a  day  of  reckoning  awaits 
a  nation  which  conducts  such  activities  for 
any  purpose  except  war.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  again  hold  back  from  achieve- 
ments well  within  otu  power.  Meanwhile,  the 
Russians,  hamfjered  by  no  such  folklore  or 
public  guilt  complex,  continue  each  year 
to  increase  their  production  by  the  full 
amount  which  their  actual  physical  capa- 
bility permits.  As  a  result,  while  American 
steel  and  other  basic  Industry  has  often  oper- 
ated well  below  capacity  in  recent  years,  ovu- 
principal  enemy  has  used  all  of  his  powers 
to  steadily  close  the  gap  between  us.  No- 
body there  seems  to  worry  much  about  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

In  concluding  our  analysis  of  Government 
debt  the  following  comments  by  a  knowledge- 
able observer  may  serve  to  broaden  our  per- 
spective: 

"At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt 
the  Nation  has  set  up  the  same  cry  of  an- 
guish and  derpalr.  At  every  stage  in  the 
growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously 
asserted  by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went 
on  growing;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
were  as  remote  as  ever. 

"The  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double 
delusion.  They  erroneoiisly  imagined  that 
there  was  an  exact  analogy  betwen  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  another  in- 
dividual and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in 
debt  to  a  part  of  Itself  •  •  •  They  made  no 
allowance  for  the  effect  produced^  by  the  in- 
cessant progress  of  every  experimental 
science,  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  every 
man  to  get  on  in  life.  They  saw  that  the 
debt  grew;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things 
grew  as  well  as  the  debt." 

The  words  are  familiar.  The  problem  Is 
not  new.  The  "prophets  of  evil,"  like  Henny 
Penny,  have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
Although  the  situation  described  here  bears 
a  startling  similarity  to  American  experience 
during  the  last  30  years,  the  writer  did  not 
have  us  In  mind.  He  was  referring  to  an- 
other great  nation  whose  Government  at 
the  time  he  wrote  had  been  engaged  in  more 
or  less  continuous  deficit  spending  for  over 
150  years  during  which  that  nation  achieved 
an  unchallenged  position  as  the  greatest 
economic  power  the  world  had  ever  known. 
The  nation  was  Great  Britain,  the  writer  was 


the  great  English  scholar  and  historian, 
Thomas  Bablngton  Macaulay,  and  the  year 
was  1850  • 

DKncrr  spxndikg  :  pubuc  ok  pkivatz? 

As  indicated  In  our  Introduction,  the  logic 
of  national  income  accounting  by  no  means 
requires  Government  deficit  spending  for 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment.  It 
only  requires  that  somebody  must  have  defi- 
cits at  least  large  enough  to  absorb  planned 
surpluses.  We  note  In  our  models  that 
everything  ran  smoothly  enough  as  long  as 
profit  prospects  were  assumed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  call  forth  the  necessary 
private  deficits.  It  is  here  that  the  practical 
man  may  enter  an  objection  consistent  both 
with  his  value  Judgments  and  with  national 
accounting  principles.  Here  he  at  least  has 
a  chance  of  bringing  down  a  bird.  To  be 
sure,  he  has  not  failed  to  point  out  that 
profits  are  often  inadequate,  but  be  has 
failed  to  connect  this  fact  with  the  relevant 
national  income  framework,  and  his  expla- 
nation of  why  they  are  Inadequate  is  not 
always  fully  convincing.  Ova  practical  man 
argues  that  profit  prospects  have  led  to  In- 
adequate private  Investment  because  of  anti- 
business  attitudes  and  policies  of  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  insists  that  the 
Government  balance  its  budget  at  all  times. 
In  fact,  be  regards  an  \inbalanced  budget  as 
one  of  the  antlbusinees  discouragements. 
The  stock  market  collapse  as  a  reaction  to 
President  Kennedy's  steel  price  intervention 
has  frequently  been  cited  as  another  exam- 
ple of  the  harmful  effects  of  Government 
policy.  (The  latter  argument  incidentally 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  stock  market  col- 
lapse was  worldwide  and,  except  in  Prance, 
considerably  worse  in  Europe  than  In  Amer- 
ica.) The  logically  consistent  argument 
which  is  possible  here  is  that,  if  Government 
would  only  leave  business  alone,  private  defi- 
cits spurred  by  adequate  profit  would  Insure 
the  private  spending  necessary  for  full  em- 
ployment. Government  deficits  would  then 
be  unnecessary.  This  Is  essentially  the  posi- 
tion of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  of  thoroughgoing  con- 
servatives. There  is  no  rigorous  disproof 
available  to  rebut  this  position,  particularly 
since  we  are  talking  about  the  future  In 
which  all  things  are  possible.  But  we  can 
attempt  to  assess  the  probabilities,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  possibillltles,  which  are 
suggested  by  past  experience.  On  the  basis 
of  such  probabilities  we  can  then  consider 
the  implications  ot  a  vigorously  balanced 
budget  for  the  future. 

The  argiunent  that  Government  antl- 
buslness  attitudes  and  policies  account  for 
Inadequate  aggregate  demand  may  have  a 
certain  persuasiveness  and  perhaps  real  sub- 
stance when  applied  to  a  period  of  stagnation 
in  which  we  simply  have  a  generally  sluggish 
and  hesitant  economy.  As  noted  above,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  Kennedy  or  a  Roosevelt 
actually  intend  to  conduct  a  campaign 
against  business.  It  is  enough  if  business- 
men believe  It.  But  what  about  the  peri- 
odic ups  and  downs  which  we  call  the  busi- 
ness cycle?  These  movements  long  antedate 
both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  How 
do  we  account  for  the  decline  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  in  1958,  or,  still  more  diffi- 
cult, the  far  worse  decline  under  President 
Hoover  from  1929  to  1933?  Was  President 
Elsenhower  antlbusinees  too?  Was  Presi- 
dent Hoover  even  more  so?  The  record  of 
history  is  that  such  movements  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  regardless  of  what  gov- 
ernment did.  It  is  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity that  they  will  occur  again.  This  being 
the  case,  how  can  we  test  the  conservative 
position?     It   could   not    be    tested    with   a 
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Kennedy  or  an  Elsenhower,  nor  indeed  with 
a  Hoover,  since,  as  we  have  noted,  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's administration  accepted  very  substan- 
tial passive  deficits.  To  test  it,  we  should 
l)e  obliged  to  elect  to  the  White  House  an 
uncompromising  man  of  stern  Puritan  prin- 
ciple and  also  give  him  a  Congress  of  like 
conviction.  Only  under  such  leadership  In 
a  severe  recession  could  we  subject  to  the 
ultimate  test  of  experience  the  novel  eco- 
nomic theory  that  the  remedy  for  inadequate 
spending  Is  reduced  spending.  Such  an  ex- 
periment is  not  likely  to  be  attempted  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  leaders  of  both 
major  political  parties  are  fully  aware  of  the 
probable  infiuence  that  It  would  have  on  the 
outcome  of  the  next  few  dozen  national  elec- 
tions. 

PKOcaxM  roK  the  pxacticai.  man 

It  is  possible  to  Identify  three  kinds  of 
situations  in  which  modification  or  exten- 
sion of  present  policies  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  Improve  future  prospects  for 
profitable  private  economic  development  and 
Investment,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for 
Government  deficit  spending.  In  some  of 
the  situations,  the  practical  man  might  sup- 
port revision  of  present  business  policies; 
in  others  he  could  support  public  policies 
which  in  the  long  run  would  tend  to  in- 
crease  private   business  activity. 

/.  Private  policies  based  on  market  potoer 

1.  Although  we  profess  to  believe  in  free. 
comp>etltlve  markets  and  have  laws  against 
monopoly,  substantial  sectors  of  American 
Indxistry  have  sufficient  market  power  to  hold 
prices  at  levels  which  enable  them  to  achieve 
predetermined  profit  targets  even  when  op- 
erating far  below  capacity.  Whether,  antici- 
pating stagnant  demand,  management  sets 
high  prices  in  expectation  of  the  high  costs 
consequent  upon  low  level  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity, or  whether,  by  setting  the  high  prices, 
management  causes  the  stagnation  of  de- 
mand is  a  hen-egg  puzzle  that  cannot  be 
solved  here.  In  either  case  more  price  com- 
petition would  lead  to  fuller  utilization  of 
capacity  and  to  lower  unit  costs.  It  was  this 
philosophy  which  guided  the  first  Henry 
Ford  and  on  which  our  antitrust  laws  are 
based.  But,  as  every  TV  viewer  and  magazine 
reader  knows,  American  Industry  appears  to 
prefer  any  kind  of  competition  to  price  com- 
petition. In  this  sova  of  fundamental  policy- 
making our  practical  man  is  in  the  driver's 
•eat.    Only  he  can  make  the  change. 

a.  Labor  unions  often  tend  to  look  at 
hoxirly  wage  rates  rather  than  total  wage 
bills.  Even  though  a  higher  wage  rate  may 
lead  to  unemployment  of  some  workers  or 
prevent  entry  of  additional  workers  by  dis- 
couraging expansion  of  the  industry  or  by 
speeding  up  automation,  union  leadership 
usually  prefers  to  have  higher  wages  and 
less  employment  than  lower  wages  and  a 
higher  level  of  employment.  Technological 
improvements  are  sometimes  opposed,  or  at 
least  after  their  Introduction  "featherbed- 
ding"  strongly  resists  any  elimination  of  dis- 
placed Jobs.  The  inhibiting  effect  of  such 
policies  on  profits,  economic  growth,  and 
wider  Job  opportunities  is  obvious.  To  the 
practical  man's  credit  it  must  be  recognized 
that  he  has  not  failed  to  identify  and  oppose 
these  practices. 

3.  Market  power  has  been  used  to  escape 
consumer  sovereignty  over  design  and  style. 
It  has  been  widely  claimed  that  American 
industry,  particularly  in  highly  concen- 
trated areas  like  automobiles.  In  dictating  to 
the  captive  domestic  customer  has  not  made 
the  most  of  sales  opportunities  in  the  for- 
eign market.  Those  who  seek  to  make  this 
point  do  not  emphasize  price  but  argue  that, 
since  so  large  a  part  of  our  manufacturing 
market  Is  at  home,  our  manufacturers  have 
not  made  adequate  efforts  In  design,  styling, 
and  sales  promotion  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion In  foreign  markets.     Abroad  one  notices 
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less  emphasis  6ti  advertising  and  product 
differentiation  and  less  reluctance  to  men- 
tion price.  Whatever  may  be  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  our  foreign  markets,  this  is  probably 
a  fair  description  of  what  happened  In  the 
automobile  Industry  in  the  late  1960's. 
American  automobile  manufacturers  modi- 
fied design,  size,  and  style  and  turned  to  com- 
pacts only  when  foreign  competition  forced 
It. 

//.  Public  policUa  based  on  the  idea  that 
higher  prices  and  reduced  output  represent 
the  best  renutdy  for  inadequate  demand 

1.  Agricultural  price  supports  and  output 
restrictions  raise  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
farm  products,  thereby  raising  consumer 
cost  of  living  and  affording  huge  windfalls 
to  wealthy  fanners  without  greatly  aiding 
poor  farmers  whom  the  program  is  mainly 
Intended  to  help.  The  economy  has  thus 
been  denied  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  great 
agricultural  productivity  gains  of  recent  dec- 
ades. At  the  same  time,  by  failing  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  large  numbers  of 
farmers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale, 
the  program  tends  to  put  off  solution  of  the 
underlying  problem  of  too  many  people  on 
farms.  The  Practical  Man  has  not  given  us 
much  help  on  this  one.  In  fact,  in  the  agrl- 
cult\u*al  Industry  Itself  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  people  Involved  have  so  far 
effectively  blocked  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Controvensy  over  the  recent  wheat 
referendum  affords  a  familiar  example. 

2.  Various  Government  policies  both  at 
Federal  and  State  levels  are  designed  to  limit 
competition  and  to  maintain  price  at  the  ex- 
pense of  volxuie.  Among  these  one  may  list 
(a)  oil  and  other  import  quotas,  (b)  tariff 
exceptions  for  the  benefit  of  Indiutrles  which 
operate  under  especially  severe  disadvantages 
in  their  efforts  to  meet  consumer  needs  at 
prices  comparable  with  available  foreign 
sources,  (c)  Pair  Trade  laws,  (d)  transpor- 
tation rates  and  regulations  limiting  compe- 
tition among  carriers,  (e)  State  oil  produc- 
tion controls  which  limit  output  of  efficient 
producers  but  which  allow  drilling  of  any 
number  of  new  wells  the  output  of  which 
will  also  be  restricted,  (f )  State  milk  control 
and  similar  boards.  In  all  bf  these  cases  our 
Practlofd  Man,  representing  this  or  that 
particular  industry,  has  been  the  princi- 
pal offender.  In  almost  every  instance  Gov- 
ernment has  intervened  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  group  and  has  done  so  at  the 
request  of  the  private  enterprisers  them- 
selves. While  vigorously  condemning  all 
restrictions  on  free  enterprise  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  each  Industry  defends  with  equal 
vigor  the  restriotions  Imposed  on  others  for 
Its  own  benefit. 

///.  Public  activities  now  unprofitable  for 
private  enterprise  but  likely  to  provide 
opportunities  for  profitable  private  invest- 
ment in  the  long  run 

1.  Research  and  development  In  industrial 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  space  travel  and  com- 
munication, production  of  fresh  water  from 
the  sea,  and  certain  education  programs  are 
examples  of  activities  in  which  the  pioneer- 
ing must  be  done  by  Government  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  profitable  for 
private  enterprise  at  this  stage.  Once  the 
groxmdwork  has  been  laid  free  enterprise 
may  move  in.  Private  industry  is  already 
moving  into  the  generation  of  electricity  by 
atomic  energy  and  A.T.  ft  Ts  Telstar  pro- 
gram has  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  (We  can  just  imagine  what  AT.  ft 
T.'s  debt  will  look  like  in  another  30  years!) 
Granting  the  prospect  for  increasing  impor- 
tance of  training  and  education  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  remembering  the  spectacular  bene- 
fits which  the  Nation  now  enjoys  from  the 
massive  postwar  investment  in  human  capital 
under  the  OI  blU  of  rights,  the  potential  o( 
the  public  education  contribution  should  b« 


clear.  We  also  have  the  example  of  Ameri- 
ca's world  leadership  in  agricultural  tech- 
niques, mainly  the  result  of  Government- 
financed  research.  These  are  all  activities 
which  no  private  firm  could  have  afforded  to 
conduct,  at  least  not  in  time  to  keep  America 
ahead  of  her  rivals  and  enemies.  Since  the 
practical  man  will  obviously  benefit  from 
such  programs  In  the  long  run,  would  he 
not  be  wise  to  give  them  his  support? 

2.  Aid  to  undeveloped  coiintries,  especially 
in  education,  can  yield  Immeasurable  bene- 
fits in  the  long  run.  We  need  to  look  ahead 
a  centxiry  or  so  and  overlook  such  short-r\in, 
inconsequential  matters  as  whether  the  in- 
dividuals who  happen  to  be  alive  today 
hate  us  or  love  us,  are  grateful  for  aid,  or 
follow  our  line.  How  many  popularity  con- 
tests could  the  Bngllsh  have  won  in  our 
country  during  the  50  years  after  Lexington 
and  Concord?  Looking  to  the  long  run 
future  with  historical  perspective  the  devel- 
opment of  our  relations  with  the  emergent 
nations  clearly  takes  on  a  crucial  aspect. 
Together  with  ova  allies  in  Western  Europe 
we  represent  probably  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  human  race.  Unless  we  believe  that 
intellectual  capacity  is  a  monopoly  held  by 
one  race  of  men  this  means  that  five-sixths 
of  the  best  brainpower,  which  is  what  will 
count  in  the  future,  is  outside  our  sphere. 
When  these  people  achieve  development,  as 
they  will,  they  will  represent  the  greatest 
market,  and  by  far  the  greatest  source  of 
human  capital  in  the  world.  How  fortunate 
it  would  be  for  us  at  that  time  if  develop- 
ment of  their  cultural  values  and  trade, 
the  orientation  of  their  learning,  the  very 
evolution  of  their  languages,  would  continue 
to  find  their  external  influences  mainly  in 
the  Western  World  and  especially  in  America. 
Today  virtually  all  of  these  nations  conduct 
their  courts,  parliaments,  and  universities  in 
Eiiropean  languages,  usually  English.  Here 
in  langauge  is  a  vital  channel  of  communi- 
cation which  tends  to  be  denied  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  in  direct  proportion  as 
we  continue  to  vise  it  through  education  and 
other  contacts.  To  discontinue  such  activi- 
ties through  pique  or  misguided  economy  U 
simply  to  leave  the  future  to  the  Russians 
and  Chinese. 

Government  activities  such  as  those  listed 
luider  in  need  not  be  conducted  by  deficit 
spending,  though  of  course  they  afford  out- 
lets for  deficit  spending  at  times  when  the 
stimulxis  Is  appropriate.  In  the  long  run. 
by  stimulating  profitable  opportunities  for 
private  business  investment,  they  should 
minimize  the  need  for  Government  deficit 
spending. 

CONCLUDINO    OBSEBVATIONS 

Various  programs  along  the  lines  outlined 
above  should  tend  to  make  ova  tree  enter- 
prise system  more  viable  in  the  long  run. 
But  meanwhile  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
problem  of  the  business  cycle  with  its  inter- 
mittent periods  of  insufficient  spending  and 
Inadequate  demand.  The  reader  who  has 
come  this  far  may  now  ask,  "Why  all  the 
public  acrimony?  Why  so  much  fuse?  lant 
the  plctxire  fairly  clear?" 

To  be  sure,  from  the  viewpoint  of  ttoe  pro- 
fessional economist  or  accountant  the  situa- 
tion is  clear  enough.  Indeed  it  is  obvious. 
In  terms  of  accounting  identities  adequate 
deficit  spending  and  adequate  debt  creation 
are  simply  the  source  of  adequate  demand 
(adequate  sales  volume).  In  fact  we  can 
reculily  outline  the  highlights  of  modem  eco- 
nomic history  without  any  more  data  than 
annual  statistics  of  the  Nation's  total  debt. 
When  debt  grows  at  a  satisfactory  rate  we 
find  prosperity;  when  it  grows  slowly  we  find 
recession;  and  when  It  actually  declines  we 
encounter  deep  depression  and  chaos.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this.  It  Is  the  record  of 
iiiBtory.  And  we  have  now  seen  why  it  Is  so. 
After  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  encotirage 
private  q>ending  the  only  remaining  question 


of  policy  is  this:  When  private  deficits  are 
inadequate  should  we  choose  to  fill  the  gap 
with  public  deficits  or  should  we  choose  un- 
employment? If  another  (^olce  exists  It  has 
not  been  identified. 

And  so  the  puzzle  persists.  Why  all  the 
misunderstanding?  We  are  obliged  to  go 
back  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to  find 
a  parallel.  The  ^lit  between  professional 
economists  and  the  general  public  on  the 
issue  of  free  trade  probably  affords  the  best 
comparison.  Prom  the  very  birth  of  the 
Republic  this  issue  was  a  soxirce  of  bitter 
controversy.  Although  a  civil  war  was 
fovjght  over  it,  that  war  did  not  settle  it. 
Not  vmtll  1962  could  we  say  that  virtually 
all  responsible  groups  In  the  Nation  had 
more  or  less  officially  come  to  accept  what 
economists  had  been  pointing  out  ever  since 
the  days  of  Adam  Smith.  Perhaps  It  Is  also 
worth  noUng  that  even  the  free  trade  case 
was  not  nearly  so  clear  cut  as  the  deficit 
spending  case.  For  in  the  free  trade  case  It 
is  possible  to  identify  producer  Interests 
which  are  Indeed  different  from  consumer 
interests,  at  least,  in  the  short  run.  In  the 
deficit  spending  case  there  is  no  such  con- 
flict of  interest.  When  demand  is  inade- 
quate and  depression  develops  every  one 
suffers.  The  Nation  suffers.  When  demand 
is  adequate  the  entire  economy  blooms. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  econ- 
omist himself  encounters  a  puzsle.  How  can 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  appropriately 
timed  Government  deficits  also  be  the  chief 
opponents  of  this  policy?  For  who  has  more 
to  gain  from  good  business  than  a  business- 
man, and  who  has  more  to  lose  when  busi- 
ness is  bad?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Initial  impact  of  recession  is  always  on 
profits.  Profit  is  the  volatile  element  In 
national  income  and  Is  always  the  first  to 
melt  away  when  demand  becomes  Inade- 
quate. No  matter  how  industrious  and  com- 
petent they  may  be,  enterprisers  as  a  group 
find  that  the  cards  are  hopelessly  stacked 
against  them  when  aggregate  demand  is  on 
the  decline.  Business  cannot  sell  unless  the 
customers  buy. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  practical  man 
has  opposed  policies  beneficial  to  business  is 
that  he  has  not  looked  at  the  whole  picture. 
This  was  obviously  the  case  after  World  War 
n  when  he  rejoiced  in  his  growing  bank  ac- 
count but  deplored  the  growing  Govern- 
ment debt  which  produced  it.  But  the 
economist  must  also  bear  some  of  the  blante. 
He  has  rarely  seemed  able  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  money,  debt,  and  income  crea- 
tion in  terms  understandable  to  the  general 
public.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every 
economics  textbook  of  the  past  15  years  has 
sought  to  explain  in  painful  detail  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  this  article,  university 
economists  can  scarcely  claim  to  have  sent 
their  students  away  with  a  crystal-dear  pic- 
ture of  how  o\u-  money  system  operates. 
Probably  neither  the  practical  man  nor  the 
econcantst  can  take  much  credit  In  the  public 
debate  which  has  occurred.  In  fact  there 
has  been  little  genuine  debate  because  there 
has  been  so  little  communication.  The  prac- 
tical man  and  the  press  have  tended  to 
pontificate  about  technical  matters  which 
they  have  not  imderstood  clearly;  while  the 
economist  on  his  part  has  frequently  shown 
little  patience  or  forbearance  and  has  seldom 
devoted  much  time  to  the  improvement  of 
public  understanding.  Yet  the  problem  Is 
crucially  important  to  the  success  of  our 
democracy.  The  Issues  need  to  be  clearly 
defined,  the  assumptions  explicitly  stated, 
and  the  discussion  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  objectivity  not  achieved  up  to  now. 
Meanwhile  we  might  refiect  on  the  comment 
which  Prof.  A.  C.  Plgou  made  40  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  free  trade  issue: 
"T^ere  Is  indeed  a  long  tlmelag  between  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  in  economic  affairs 
and  its  entry  into  the  halls  of  authority." 
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THS  FABRIC  OP  ONE  WORLDISM 

Mr.  SI10>80N.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
(>ftff^in^iny  se«u-ch  foT  intemaUonjJ  har- 
mony that  will  allow  all  peoples  of  the 
world  to  Itrc  together  In  peace  and  with 
freedom,  some  Americans  hsTe  become 
entangled  In  a  spurious  concept  often 
described  as  "one  worldlsm."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  examines  this  concept  in 
an  editorial  dated  November  14  and 
holds  it  up  for  inspection,  making  appar- 
ent the  holes  in  its  fabric. 

I  remand  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  those  across  the 
Nation  who  follow  the  Cowcressional 
Rzcoso. 

I  should  like  to  quote  in  this  brief  in- 
troduction the  observation  that:  "It  fol- 
lows that  for  a  world  government  to  be 
effective,  it  would  have  to  possess  powers 
of  compulsion  undreamed  of  in  history's 
worst  nightmares.  Even  in  today's  free 
nations,  the  constant  threat  Is  the  ag- 
grandizement of  state  power;  an  inter- 
national authority  would  be  infinitely 
worse.  In  this  sense,  nationalism  as  the 
West  cooc^yes  it,  is  a  force  for  good." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ANkmtmau  Wokld 

In  nun's  constant  waul  Msrclilng  (or  peace, 
one  of  tlie  favored  viUalns  U  nationalism; 
a  only  thla  tcroe  could  be  extirpated.  It's 
said,  there  wo\ild  be  no  cxxaslon  for  wan. 
And  never  lias  tliere  been  more  urgency 
about  getting  rtd  oX  nationalism,  tbe  argu- 
nent  continues,  because  nevo-  before  has 
■oelety  posBeased  sxich  weapons  of  annihi- 
lation. 

To  call  this  view  an  oversimplllleaUon  Is 
potting  It  mUdly.  U  anything  U  surprlalng 
about  it.  It  Is  Its  widespread  acoeptsjice  In 
the  Intellectual  community.  T^ub  blstorl&n 
Arnold  Toynbee,  In  a  recent  New  York  Times 
magazine  article,  deplores  the  contemporary 
resurgence  of  nationalism  and  advocates  the 
fashionable    alternative — world    government. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  nationalism  has  played 
Ita  part  in  history's  seemingly  unceasing 
wan.  It  Is  also  true  that  men.  by  force  or 
otherwise,  have  surrendered  thetr  nationality 
to  a  larger  entity  like  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
la  certainly  true  that  the  present  prolifera- 
tion of  nation -states,  some  of  them  bits  and 
pieces,  has  its  ludicrous  aspects. 

Yet  that  fragnientatlon  itself  tells  a  good 
deal  about  the  practical  dlfQculty  ojf  eradi- 
cating nationalism.  Prom  the  most  primi- 
tive African  nation  to  a  sophisticated  coun- 
try like  Prance,  nationalism  Is  obviously  one 
of  the  HKMt  deeply  rooted  of  feelings.  AU  the 
preachments  of  history  have  failed  to  reduce 
tt,  and  It  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing  to- 
day. 

Is  nationalism.  In  any  case,  such  a  cardinal 
cause  of  war  In  our  times?  Algerians  and 
Moroccans  could  presumably  find  reasons  for 
mutual  antipathy  no  matter  what  their  po- 
litical structures.  But  fringe  fighting  of  that 
sort  Is  not  what  the  world  has  to  worry 
about;  It  Is  the  antagonism  of  the  two  great 
power  blocs. 

Mr.  Toynbee,  like  so  many  of  his  academic 
colleagues,  regards  each  with  equal  disdain. 
If  only  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  bury  the  hatchet  and  get  together,  he 
suggests,  the  world  would  be  eternally  in 
their  debt.  Perhaps;  but  this  seems  to  over- 
look some  rather  relevant  considerations. 

Par  one,  the  threat  to  tbe  peace  does  not 
come  from  any  excess  of  US.  nationalism. 
It  comes  from  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  com- 


bination of  Russian  imperialism  and  Com- 
munist dogma.  Nationalism  unqestlonably 
is  part  of  that  combination,  as  can  be  seen 
In  tbe  dispute  between  Red  Russia  and  Red 
China,  but  a  large  part  of  It  Is  also  the  urge 
to  turn  the  world  Into  a  Communist  ooncen- 
traUon  camp  for  the  benefit  of  a  power-hun- 
gry elite. 

To  equate  that  psychopathic  drive  with  the 
American  advocacy  of  open  societies  is  to 
make  a  bitter  joke  of  both  history  and  phl- 
lost^hy.  Let  the  Russians  abandon  their 
global  ambitions,  and  then  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  talk  about  getting  together. 

Even  that  mlUenlum,  however,  would  not 
remove  the  threat  of  war.  Suppose  It  were 
possible,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  seems  to  think  It 
Is.  to  establlah  a  world  government.  How 
could  such  a  setup  be  expected  to  remove 
the  animosities  and  ambitions  that  lie  so 
deep  In  men  and  nations?  The  trouble 
with  the  United  Nations  as  a  would-be  world 
government  Is  not  that  it  Is  not  powerful 
eiu>ugh:  it  is  that  of  necessity  It-merely  mir- 
rors the  contentions  that  rive  the  world. 

It  follows  that  for  a  world  government  to 
be  effective,  it  wo\ild  have  to  possess  powers 
of  compulsion  undreamed  of  in  history's 
wont  nightmares.  Even  In  todiay's  free  na- 
tions, the  constant  threat  is  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  state  power;  an  International  au- 
thority would  be  Infinitely  worse.  In  this 
sense,  nationalism  as  the  West  conceives  It 
is  a  force  for  good. 

It  Is  a  little  saddening,  not  to  say  frighten- 
ing, that  Intelligent  people  can  seriously 
support  such  weird  causes.  For  the  pan- 
acea they  propose  would  not  end  war.  but  It 
most  surely  could  end  freedom. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  CONTROL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1963,  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
magazine  elaborated  on  the  basic  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  of  the  so-called 
truth-in-lending  biU. 

The  article  in  its  opening  paragraph 
stressed  that  the  Douglas  credit  control 
bill  should  be  of  Interest  to  persons  In 
and  out  of  the  money  lending  business: 
•Whatever  your  business,  you  have  a 
stake  in  the  new  push  in  Congress  for 
Federal  regulation  of  credit." 

After  citing  several  abstract  examples 
of  credit  abuse — examples  which  un- 
doubtedly do  exist — the  writer  notes  that 
"usury  is  as  old  as  the  use  of  money,  and 
fraudulent  sales  will  continue  as  long  as 
unwary  ignorant  people  have  money  to 
spend." 

In  asking  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  with  my  remarks,  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' special  attention  to  the  five 
major  discrepancies  regarding  S.  750 
enumerated  in  a  survey  by  the  maga- 
zine. 

I  direct  attention  also  to  a  chart  listing 
methods  of  computing  the  Interest  rate 
equivalent  of  canying  charges  on  in- 
stallment sales.  This  chart  Is  headed 
very  appropriately,  "Calculating  an  Ac- 
curate Simple  Annual  Rate  Is  Imj?ossible 
for  Many  Accounts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

This  Pxoposal  Shostchamcxs  Toub  Cxrs- 
TOMEBS — Ooers  and  Pxicxs  Would  Bisx 
Under  Fzozhal  Cxxdit  CoMrmOL  Plan 

Whatever  your  business,  you  have  a  stake 
In  the  new  push  in  Congress  for  Federal 
regulation  ol  credit. 

The  pending  propoeals  would  directly  af- 
fect every  retailer  who  sells  on  credit,  and 


every  lender.  Manufacturen  would  be  af- 
fected because  the  markets  for  tbelr  prod- 
ucts would  be  disrupted. 

Sen.  Paot.  H.  Douolas,  Illinots  Democrat, 
and  other  sponson  of  the  legislation  cite 
fiagnnt  credit  abuses  to  prove  the  need  for 
Federal  oontrol. 

A  Chicago  man  bought  a  television  set  on 
time.  It  broke  down  the  day  after  he  re- 
ceived it.  The  firm  threatened  to  garnishee 
his  wages  If  be  didn't  pay  some  of  the  money 
he  owed.  His  total  debts  amounted  to  $700. 
His  wages  had  been  garnlsheed  three  times 
before  and  he  feared  new  garnishments  might 
mean  loss  of  his  job.  or  if  be  weren't  fired,  the 
garnishments  would  mean  hardship  to  his 
family.  After  he  killed  himself,  the  coro- 
ner's jury  returned  a  verdict  of  suicide  while 
temporarily  Insane  due  to  pressure  from 
credltora. 

There  was  also  the  case  of  tbe  woman 
supporting  herself  and  four  children  on  a 
weekly  wage  of  $65.  A  "conservatory  of 
music"  Induced  her  to  sign  an  installment 
sales  contract  for  a  $600  accordion  for  one 
of  her  children.  About  5  months  lata-  the 
"conservatory"  Informed  the  woman  that  her 
daughter  had  displayed  such  exceptional 
artistic  talent  that  a  better  Instriunent  was 
required.  The  woman  agreed  to  pay  $1,800 
at  the  rate  of  $73  a  month.  Then  she  real- 
ised she  would  have  difficulty  making  the 
payments.  Although  attempts  were  made  to 
ease  her  plight,  she  wound  up  returning  the 
accordion  after  having  spent  $S83. 

How,  in  the  face  of  such  unhappy  cases, 
could  there  be  opposition  to  the  Douglas  bill? 

Would  the  Douglas  bill  really  curb  the 
type  of  overbuying  represented  In  tbe  two 
abuse  cases? 

Why,  despite  more  than  3  yean  of 
lobbying,  do  even  proponents  concede  that 
oonstmiers  are  not  excited  about  this  legis- 
lation 7 

Nation's  Business  sxirveyed  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  trade  associations  and  federations 
whose  memben  are  constantly  involved  In 
credit  or  loan  transactions  to  find  out  why 
they  oppose  such  proposals,  billed  as  a  sta- 
bilizer to  the  economy. 

Their  spokesmen  stress  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill's  ostensible  goal  of  fully 
informing  the  customer  of  the  cost  of  credit. 
They  note  that  it's  already  tbe  practice  of 
the  great  majority  pf  credit  businesses  to  tell 
the  customer  what  credit  costs  either  in  terms 
at  total  dollars  and  cents,  or  as  a  monthly 
Interest   rate — whichever   is  feasible. 

The  survey  reveals  the  majority  believe^ 

1.  The  biuxlensome  requirements  would 
Increase  tbe  cost  of  doing  business  and  rep- 
resent a  press\ire  to  raise  the  level  of  retail 
prices. 

2.  Calculation  of  an  accurate  "simple  an- 
nual rate"  Is  absolutely  impossible  in  many 
credit  accounts. 

3.  It  would  confuse  the  public  by  compel- 
ling Inaccurate  or  misleading  rather  than 
true  Information. 

4.  The  bill  woxild  encourage  hiding  serv- 
ice charges  In  merchandise  prices. 

6.  It  would  impose  Federal  restrictions  on 
purely  local  transactions  and  necessitate 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  price  control 
bureaucracy. 

Senator  Douglas,  with  17  cosponsors.  In- 
troduced Federal  credit  legislation  in  1060. 
Since  then  there  have  been  three  sets  of 
hearings. 

■arly  this  year  be  charged  that  Americans 
are  paying  millions  of  doUan  in  hidden 
costs  on  borrowed  money;  that  banks  charge 
borrowen  exorbitant  sums  by  asking  Intereet 
on  a  monthly  basis  rather  than  on  a  yearly 
rate  and  by  not  reducing  interest  as  debts 
are  reduced. 

To  undentand  what  sponson  want,  here's 
an  example:  In  a  revolving  charge  account, 
where  ctistomen  are  now  toM  they  will  pay 
a  1.6  percent  charge  per  month  on  the  de- 
clining balance,  sponsors  want  this  charge 
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expressed  as  an  18  percent  simple  annual 
rate  (12x1.6).  In  a  typical  account,  how- 
ever, the  customer's  actual  paying  rate 
would  not  amount  to  18  percent  except  un- 
der the  most  unusual  circumstances. 

His  supporters  push  the  twin  theme  that 
credit  charges  and  Interest  rates  are  often 
cleverly  concealed  and  misrepresented,  and 
aU  consumers  have  money  to  gain  and  not 
a  penny  to  lose  from  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Besides,  the  argument  goes,  excessive  use 
of  credit  threatens  the  economic  stability 
of  the  Nation.  Consumers  lack  adequate 
information  on  the  cost  and  thus  tend  to 
overextend  their  credit. 

Senator  Wauuacx  P.  Bxnnctt,  Republican, 
of  Utah,  congressional  leader  of  the  fight 
against  the  credit  bills,  replies  that  con- 
sumer debt  has  shown  a  stable  relationship 
to  gross  national  product  and  personal  dis- 
posable Income  in  recent  years. 

Rates  of  repayment  have  maintained  a 
sensible  relationship  to  new  extensions  of 
credit. 

In  fact,  some  leading  economists  take  the 
view  that  the  postwar  credit  rise  has  not 
t>een  great  enough. 

"It's  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  con- 
sumer credit  becomes  excessive,"  says  Wil- 
liam P.  Butler,  vice  president  and  economist 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  "It  seems  clear 
we're  nowhere  near  that  point  at  present." 
If  the  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  dampen 
sales,  opponent*  agree  that  It  would  probably 
be  successful,  at  least  temporarily. 

"It  would  have  an  adverse  psychological 
effect  on  some  customera  and  some  sales  per- 
sons." says  Derek  Brooks,  vice  president  and 
director  of  government  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Purnltxire  Association.  "When 
you  Impose  a  practice  nobody  is  following  In 
the  economy,  you're  playing  a  dangerous 
game.  You're  monkeying  around  with  the 
economic  machinery." 

"It  would  cause  a  sales  decline  which  the 
economy  cannot  afford,"  warns  Pred  Hachtel, 
president  of  the  International  Consumer 
Credit  Association.  "We  need  Increased  cus- 
tomer sales,  not  less." 

"I  would  not  want  to  make  a  flat  predic- 
tion with  respect  to  a  sales  decline  If  the 
Douglas  bill  is  enacted."  comments  M.  Mon- 
roe Klmbrel,  president  of  the  American  Bank- 
en  Association,  "but  certainly  there  would 
be  serlotis  delay  In  the  normal  flow  of  busi- 
ness If  lenden  were  required  to  furnish  the 
specified  information  to  the  borrower  In 
writing  prior  to  the  consuounation  of  a 
transaction.  Mall  order  transactions,  add-on 
arrangements,  sales  made  by  a  retail  estab- 
lishment with  the  credit  contract  prepared 
by  the  home  otfice,  and  other  credit  sales 
in  which  Involved  calculations  are  required 
would  certainly  be  disrupted  and  this  could 
lead  to  a  sales  slowdown." 

Would  the  bill  really  protect  the  class  of 
eustomen  who,  through  Ignorance  or  Inat- 
tention, expose  themselves  to  exorbitant  in- 
terest or  credit  charges? 

"For  the  most  part  the  Ignorant  and  un- 
sophisticated would  pay  not  the  slightest 
bit  of  attention."  says  John  A.  Oosnell,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association.  "With 
few  exceptions,  those  in  thU  category  who 
desire  to  make  a  purchase  on  credit  will  cer- 
tainly do  so  regardless  of  unfavorable  terms." 
Mr.  Oosnell  notes  that  usury  Is  as  old  as 
the  existence  of  money  and  fraudulent  sales 
will  continue  as  long  as  unwary,  ignorant 
people  have  money  to  spend. 

The  theoretical  objective  of  the  Douglas 
bill,  he  says,  U  enforcement  of  business 
ethics  in  areas  which  can  never  be  fully 
policed.  State  supervision,  coupled  with  vol- 
untary indxistry  action  to  clean  up  the  more 
fiagrant  abuses,  is  the  only  method  which 
has  any  practical  chance  of  constructive 
results. 

Retallen  stress  that  the  Douglas  bill  would 
not  stop  abuses  by  the  few  unscrupulous  op- 


eraton.  Extreme  cases  often  involve  fraud- 
ulent practices  already  prohibited  by  exist- 
ing law.  No  legislation  ever  cc»npletely 
stops  scofBaws. 

Actually  a  "simple  annual  rate"  probably 
would  confuse  consumers  because  of  their 
tendency  to  equate  it  with  Interest,  which 
has  a  sort  of  historical  top  of  6  percent. 

"The  overall  figure,"  Mr.  Hachtel  says.  "Is 
a  compilation  of  several  charges,  of  which 
Interest  is  only  one  small  part.  To  lump 
all  these  together  Into  one  sum  and  ex- 
press it  as  an  annual  rate  of  Interest  Is 
unrealistic." 

Mr.  Brooks  points  out  that  those  who 
don't  have  enough  education  to  figtire  out 
Interest  rates  now,  "by  the  same  token,  will 
not  be  able  to  undentand  the  meaning  If 
given  to  them  by  law.  What  is  needed  Is 
more  education,  not  more  figures." 

Lotils  Rothschild,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothlen  & 
Furnlshen,  adds  that  it  means  nothing  be- 
cause the  paid  rate  may  be  more  or  less  than 
the  stated  rate  depending  on  how  the  cus- 
tomer pays  the  bill. 

The  American  Retail  Federation,  which 
represents  800.000  retail  firms  handling  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  consumer  sales,  offen 
this  considered  opinion:  "It  Is  Impossible  to 
quote  an  actual  annual  rate  on  a  revolving 
account  since  the  amounts  and  times  of  fu- 
ture purchases  and  payments  are  not  de- 
terminable. The  bill  seeks  to  gloss  over  this 
impediment  by  exempting  a  creditor  from 
Its  penalties  If  he  oventates  the  rate.  Thus, 
the  bill  permits  misquoting  on  the  high 
side." 

Mr.  Oosnell  siunmarlzes: 

"With  respect  to  the  small  merchant  the 
proposal  Is  so  burdensome  and  Impractical 
that  it  would  be  completely  self-defeating. 
The  average  clerk  could  never  make  the 
necessary  calculations.  In  fact  there  are 
few  store  ownen  who  could  arrive  at  correct 
and  uniform  answen.  But  even  assuming 
that  the  calculation  could  be  made,  the  time 
required  to  perform  this  function  would  so 
interfere  with  the  consummation  of  sales 
that  the  practice  would  be  prohibitive." 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  full  disclosure," 
Philip  J.  Mullln,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Industrial  Banken  Association. 
stresses.  "Our  member  companies  and  banks 
throughout  the  country  have  full  disclosure 
as  they  feel  that  It  Is  only  proper  and  fitting 
to  see  that  the  customer  Is  told  what  he  is 
paying  and  why.  AIBA  does  object  to  the 
suggestion  that  full  disclosure  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of  simple  annual  Interest. 
This  would  be  a  difficult  task  at  best  and, 
we  feel,  a  useless  one." 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
which  represents  10,500  department,  si>eclalty 
and  variety  stores,  states  that  revolving  credit 
accounts  would  have  to  be  abandoned  be- 
cause It  la  impossible  to  calculate  simple 
annual  rate  beforehand. 

"Experience,"  according  to  J.  Miller  Red- 
field,  president  of  the  National  Consumw 
Finance  Association,  "has  shown  that  the 
consumer,  when  faced  with  percentages,  al- 
most invariably  asks:  'Just  how  much  is  that 
in  dollan  and  cents?' 

"For  this  reason.  State-regulated  constuner 
finance  firms  usually  express  their  rate  of 
finance  charge  In  percent  per  month  as  pre- 
scribed by  State  law,  but  also  express  charges 
in  terms  of  dollan  and  cents — the  language 
consumere  understand  and  quite  evidently 
prefer." 

Mr.  Brooks  points  out  that  "credit  has  been 
and  Is  Intensely  competitive.  You  may  be 
sure  that  if  the  simple  annual  rate  were 
informative  and  eustomen  were  asking  for 
It,  the  forces  of  competition  among  retallen 
in  the  marketplace  would  long  ago  have 
caused  this  information  to  be  given  volun- 
tarily by  alert  retailers  seeking  to  get  one  up 
on  their  competltore.    But  you  don't  find  It 


anywhere.  It's  reasonable  to  conclude  there 
Isn't  any  consumer  demand  for  It." 

An  example  of  the  mathematical  acrobatics 
Involved  would  be  the  purchase  of  a  $20 
battery,  payable  on  a  time  basis  with  four 
biweekly  payments  of  $6  each  and  one  flni^^ 
payment  of  $2  for  carr3rlng  charges. 

Answen  from  experts  on  how  much  simple 
annual  Interest  the  $2  represented  ranged 
from  80  to  130  percent.  The  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealen  Association  came  up  with  at 
least  five  answen — each  correct,  depending 
upon  certain  assimiptlons. 

If  experts  offer  so  many  varied  answers  to 
such  minor  purchase,  how,  the  association 
asks,  can  anyone  reasonably  expect  the  aver- 
age employee  of  a  business  establishment  to 
arrive  at  the  absolute  and  correct  answer  that 
would  protect  his  employer  from  the  civil 
penalties  Imposed  under  the  bill? 

Willful  vlolaton  would  be  subject  to  a 
$5,000  fine  or  1-year  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

Retallen  also  worry  that  some  merchants 
might  advertise  little  or  "No  charge  for  cred- 
it" and  put  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
credit  into  the  price  of  merchandise.  Other 
retallen  then  might  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  defend  their  competitive  position. 
The  customer  would  get  less  Information 
about  the  cost  of  buying  on  credit — con- 
trary to  the  alleged  pmpose  of  the  bill. 

This  situation  would  raise  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  small  business.  Large  stores,  with 
a  wide  variety  of  merchandise,  would  have 
far  more  opportunities  to  adjust  prices  to 
cover  credit  costs  than  smaller  stores  with 
limited  product  lines. 

The  additional  cost  of  administering  the 
bill,  according  to  Montgomery  Ward,  will  be 
reflected  In  charges  to  eustomen. 

Retail  spokesmen  also  note  that  the  States 
already  regulate  consumer  credit,  that  State 
governments  are  closer  to  the  constituents, 
and  can  frame  laws  to  fit  unique  local  situa- 
tions. 

Twenty-five  States  now  have  retail  Install- 
ment sales  acts  requiring  sellen  to  list  and 
disclose  In  detail  the  essentials  making  up  a 
sale.  Retail  Installment  sales  laws  are  on 
the  books  In  42  States  covering  all  goods, 
automobile  sales  only,  or  both. 

"Each  State  tailors  Its  disclosures  law  to 
flt  the  conditions  prevalent  In  that  State," 
Mr.  Klmbrel  notes.  "In  this  way  the  States 
can  regulate  consumer  credit  in  the  manner 
best  suited  to  the  practices  of  Its  lend- 
ers." 

In  fact,  much  State  legislation  includes 
vlUlly  Important  elements  of  disclosure 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  Douglas  bill. 

"The  bill  falls  to  take  into  consideration 
the  differing  conditions  which  affect  con- 
sumer credit  In  the  various  States." 

"There  Is  no  question."  says  Clifford  A. 
Allanson.  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  "that 
State  governments  can  effectively  regulate 
consumen'  Interest. 

"For  example.  New  York  State  enacted 
laws  In  1966  covering  sales  of  motor  vehi- 
cles and  In  1967  covering  sales  of  merchan- 
dise generally  which  provide  adeqtiate 
protection. 

"Under  New  York  State  laws  the  seUer 
must  provide  the  buyer  with  full  Informs- 
tlon  regarding  all  phases  of  a  contract  or 
agreement. 

"Customen  are  not  only  protected  by  re- 
ceiving fully  detailed  information  but  limi- 
tations are  Imposed  on  the  amount  of  carry- 
ing charges  which  can  be  levied." 

Robert  J.  McKlnsey,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Independent  AutomobUe  Deal- 
en  Association,  points  out  that  State  legis- 
latures are  fully  acquainted  with  the  spe- 
cifics and  variations  of  credit  SnAn^fng  m 
their  own  States. 

Federal  control.  Its  opponents  note,  would 
have  the  octopus  reach  of  wartime  price 
control  acts.  Whatever  agency  would  be 
designated   to  administer  the  law — ^Federal 
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Reserve  Board  or  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
■loo — Vbe  specter  of  m  national  polloe  force 
to  InveMlfate  strictly  local  THdattons  to 
raised. 

Chairman  WUUam  MoChesney  Marttn,  Jr., 
teetlfled  that  the  ^sderal  Reaerre  Board  dM 
not  want  the  reaponalbUlty  of  administering 
the  E>ouilaa  Mil  Introduced  in  the  last  con- 
Creaslonal  session. 

FTC  Chairman  Paxil  Rand  DlTon  also  con- 
ceded that  "the  probleins  of  administration 
would  be  tremendoTM." 

Mr.  OosneU  notes: 

"Oovernment  regulatory  inspection  would 
hare  to  be  baaed  cm  some  type  of  reporting 
system,  and  even  though  on  a  spot-check 
basis  the  Impact  on  the  small  buainecs  com- 
munity woold  be  especially  serere.  Kren 
to  try  to  enforce  such  a  law  on  a  spot-check 
basis  would  require  a  gigantic  and  expen- 
sive bureaucracy,  and  the  remote  possibility 
of  effective  results  wovild  make  this  a  futile 
and  wasteful  project." 

Any  attempt  at  enforcement  would  require 
a  "trenaendous"  number  of  Inspectors,  says 
Mr.  Allanaon.  of  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  Douglas 
bin  to  check  whatever  abxises  may  exist? 

Mr.  Khnbrel  expresses  the  consensus: 

"The  optimum  tn  the  way  of  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  type  of  legislation  would  be,  of 
course,  voluntary  full  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  by  lenders  and  judicious  credit  and 
spending  habits  on  the  part  of  borrowers. 

"I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Senator 
Doucu\s.  however,  that  this  perfection  Is  not 
likely  to  be  achieved.  It  Is  tn  our  approach 
to  the  remedies  that  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

"I  believe  It  would  be  extremely  helpful  for 
every  class  of  credit  extenders  to  have  a  creed 
or  statement  of  principles  to  serve  as  a  guide- 
post  In  establishing  and  maintaining  sound 
credit  practices. 

"The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
had  one  for  22  years  and,  while  there  may  be 
some  banks  which  do  not  abide  by  Its  prin- 
ciples, the  creed  has  been  widely  accepted  and 
adhered  to  by  most  of  our  members. 

"If  voluntary  compliance  to  certain  rules 
cannot  be  made  workable,  then  legislation  Is 
necessary — but  at  the  State  level.  States  al- 
ready having  disclosure  laws  should  re- 
examine their  statutes  if  abuses  can  be 
shown  to  exist  and  those  States  which  do  not 
have  them  should  consider  them  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

"As  for  the  consumer.  I  have  one  definite 
recommendation  to  make.  There  is  a  need 
for  more  adequate  education  in  basic  eco- 
nomics. Consumer  Illiteracy  Is  a  phase  of 
this  overall  problem.  I  believe  it  can  be  sub- 
stantlaRy  corrected  by  Improving,  upgrading, 
and  adding  to  present  educational  activities 
In  the  economics  field. 

"A  certain  amount  of  guidance  In  the  fun- 
damentals of  finance  will  benefit  the  con- 
sunier  much  more  than  a  'simple  annual  rate' 
requirement. 

"I  am  convinced  that  good  habits  and 
prudent  judgment  can  be  taught. 

"They  cannot  be  legislated." 


GREAT  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HTTJi.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  name  "A 
Great  American."  In  1962  John  H. 
Glenn  received  this  appellation.  Hubert 
P.  Lee,  of  Decatiir.  Ga.,  who  founded 
Dixie  Business  and  has  served  as  its  edi- 
tor for  34  years,  has  announced  that 
World  Statesman  Bernard  M.  Banich  has 
been  named  "A  Great  American"  for  1963 
and  that  the  great  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Cakl 
VnfsoH,  has  been  named  for  this  honor 
for  the  jrear  1964.  Mr.  Lee  explained  that 
the  selection  of  Representative  Vinson 


was  announced  a  year  in  advance  to  point 
up  the  fact  that  In  1964  our  distinguished 
ooUeague  will  have  comxileted  50  years 
of  dedicated  public  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  House — more  years  of  aerrloe  in 
the  House  than  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  CSongress. 

We  all  know  of  the  many  aeiylces 
Bernard  Baruch  has  performed  for  our 
country.  His  wise  counsel  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  to  our  Presidents,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  innumerable  other 
Government  officials.  On  learning  of  his 
selection,  Mr.  Bamch  wrote  Editor  Lee: 
"ThanJc  you  ao  much  for  the  honor  you 
bestow  upon  me  by  naming  me  the  'A 
Great  American*  for  1963.  As  I  look  over 
the  list.  I  feel  very  pleased  indeed,  par- 
ticuUu-ly  to  be  between  two  such  fine  men 
as  Colonel  Glenn  and  Cabl  Vlnson.  Vin- 
son has  been  a  wonderful  American,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  trying  years." 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Baruch's 
tribute  to  Carl  Vinson,  but  I  would  has- 
ten to  add  that  his  words  can  also  l>e  used 
to  describe  his  own  contributions  to  our 
country.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  announce  these  selections  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  extend  congratulations  to 
these  two  great  men  who  eminently  de- 
serve the  title  "A  Great  American." 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  1963 
Albert  Lasker  Research  Awards  Lunch- 
eon at  the  Sheraton-East  Hotel  In  New 
York  City,  on  October  30,  our  colleague. 
Representative  John  K.  Pogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  made  so  many 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
search, delivered  the  address.  It  is  a 
very  fine  address,  most  informative,  in- 
teresting, and  challenging.  I  hope  It 
may  be  widely  read  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medical  Research— Fact  and  Fantast 
(Remarks  of  173.  Bepresentatlve  John  E. 
FooAaTT.  at  the  1963  Albert  Lasker  Medi- 
cal Research  Awards  luncheon.  Sheraton 
East  Hotel,  New  York  City.  October  30. 
1963) 

I  feel  greatly  privUeged  to  address  the  Las- 
ker award  group  a  second  time. 

We  meet  today  for  a  happy  purpose. 

We  meet  to  honor  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  three  of  our  finest  medical  scien- 
tists. Through  these  three,  we  honor  our 
entire  medical  research  community. 

The  occasion  la  one  for  warmest  thanks  to 
Dr.  Craig,  Dr.  Uugglns,  and  Dr.  DeBakey. 

It  iB  equally  a  time  for  self -congratulation 
among  the  thousands  of  scientists  in  our 
medical  research  community.  For  what 
honored  gain  In  science  is  not  a  community 
as  well  as  an  Indlvldiml  achievement? 

I  see  a  third  purpose  for  which  this  occa- 
sion Is  appropriate:  That  purpose  is  sterner; 
but  surely  the  moment  is  a  bracing  one. 

We  need  to  face — and  to  take  up  with 
spirit — a  new  challenge. 

Cold  winds  are  rising.  I  am  sure  we  all 
feel  them.  These  winds  carry  voices  of  dis- 
trust, mlsvinderstandlng — even  outright  dis- 
paragement—of our  national  science  pro- 
grams. 

These  voices  challenge  the  one  fact  I  am 
siire  most  persona  here  today  see  as  our 
Nation's  brightest  hope:   That  science  and 


Oovernment  at  last  have  found  the  will  and 
maana  to  join  in  common  purpose:  that  in 
broadening  fleMa.  they  now  work  to  meet  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  aU  the  people. 

What  can  these  votoes  say  to  Impeach  aoch 
a  partnership  of  hope?  Many  things,  ap- 
parently. They  urge  a  startling  catalog 
oC  fears.  I  hardly  recogntae  the  moonscape 
deacrlbed — but  understand  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  United  States  of  America. 

Big  science — ^theee  voices  say — has  been 
corrupted  Into  partnership  with  big  govern- 
ment. From  such  an  alliance — eo  the  fear 
runs — OUT  universities,  our  Individual  scien- 
tists, our  traditions  of  sdentlflc  exceUence — 
and  ultimately  all  of  our  cltlwns — will  be 
the  losers.     How  can  this  be? 

Does  this  describe  the  world  of  health 
rsBearch  as  you  know  It  today? 

The  distortion  Is  gross.  But  we  cannot  for 
that  reason  Ignore  these  voices. 

If  we  are  complacent — if  we  do  not  react; 
If  we  do  not  make  absolutely  clear  the  vital 
and  fruitful  nature  of  this  partnership — 
many  health  gains  that  we  now  count  for  the 
future  may  be  lost. 

Let  us  therefore  take  up  the  challenge 
on  the  Issues — and  give  back  fact  for  fantasy. 
Nor  need  we  be  dlffldent  In  the  task :  For  the 
traits  of  medical  research  are  worth  our  best 
efforts  to  defend.  Here,  we  can  draw  en- 
couragement from  illustrious  predecessors  In 
this  task.  For  the  record  of  health  advances 
through  science — and  I  can  note  Pasteur  and 

the  germ  theory  of  dlseaee  as  an  example 

shows  that  all  too  often  they  have  been 
fought  to  accomplishment  against  strong 
opposition. 

I  say:  Let  lis  listen  to  these  voices.  But 
let  us  listen  carefully.  Not  every  critic 
merits  a  reply. 

Let  us  not  be  takf'n  in  by  crltica  wlthoat 
credentials. 

We  will  talk  budgets— but  let  It  be  with 
those  who  know  we  budget  to  meet  human 
needs  as  best  we  can;  not  to  defend  a  line 
drawn  in  sand. 

We  waste  our  time:  With  those  who  see 
only  gloom  and  doom  when  the  Government 
Joins  any  enterprise:  with  those  who  make 
large  charges  with  small  facts  or  none  to  back 
them;  with  those  who  suffer  from  a  hopeless 
case  of  nostalgia  for  a  simpler  past;  with 
self-called  critics  who  know — If  nothing 
else — the  publicity  value  of  attacking  major 
Federal  programs. 

Let  us  by  all  means  tune  out  these  empty 
words.  What  remains — honest  differences  on 
needs,  hopes,  methods,  and  dangers  in  Oov- 
ernment support  for  science — demands  the 
wisest,  clearest  thoughts  that  each  of  us  can 
phrase. 

Today.  I  want  to  Uke  up  this  dialog  on 
three  issues — the  three  that  I  see  as  basic  in 
Oovernment  support  of  science: 

First,  how  can  we  know  whether  our  na- 
tional investment  in  research  is  too  little,  too 
much,  or  Just  about  right? 

Second,  are  we  getting  a  fair  return  on  ovir 
Investment? 

Third,  are  tax  dollars  becoming  a  threat 
to  research  excellence? 

lict  me  shrink  this  dialog  to  terrain  I 
think  we  all  know  fairly  well:  The  area  of 
Federal  support  of  medical  research — the 
programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

How  does  one  decide  the  right  amount 
of  public  funds  to  make  available  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  medical  research? 

I  feel  I  have  some  competence  on  that 
point;  For  17  years — in  annual  appropria- 
tion hearings  for  the  Public  Health  Service — 
I  have  been  asking  myself  that  very  ques- 
tion. The  consensus  on  these  programs — 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — has  been  remarkable. 
Reasons  for  this — I  think — won't  be  hard 
to  identify. 

First,  the  decision  process  itself : 
In  our  Federal  system,  the  decision  to  use 
public  funds  is  practical  and  political.     It 
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Is  made  in  Congress  by  elected  representa- 
tives ot  the  people.  All  Federal  programs 
miMt  pass  at  least  two  tests  on  which  rep- 
reamtatlves  Judge  n\erits  as  beet  they  can. 
First  Is  the  test  of  usefulness  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  know  of  no  other  basis  for  providing 
support  from  public  funds.  As  the  nsed 
met  Is  great,  and  the  constituency  served 
is  broad,  the  decision  to  support  becomes 
easier.  Once  past  this  basic  hurdle,  each 
program — in  varying  degree — cocnpetes  with 
all  others  for  public  support.  Ihls  com- 
peUtlon  Involves  comparison  of  merit,  the 
assessment  of  importance,  a  Judgment  on 
both  short-  and  long-range  gains. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  taken  for  granted 
in  this  process.  There  is  no  magic,  no  fa- 
vored names  or  programs  that  guarantees  re- 
sults. The  review  is  searching — the  debate 
demanding — and  the  result  unpredlctaMe. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  leaves  one 
fact  clear:  Th«  growth  in  Federal  support 
fOT"  medical  research  Is  no  accident;  it  de- 
rives from  no  legerdenuiln :  It  reflects  delib- 
erate national  decision  to  invest  national 
resources  to  solve  health  problems. 

Now  I  will  talk  about  the  health  research 
programs  themselves.  For  in  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  these  programs,  the  reasons  for 
this  national  decision  become  clear. 

The  basic  force  behind  our  national  health 
research  programs  arises  from  a  very  simple 
fact:  No  other  Federal  program  alms  so 
clearly  and  directly  at  ends  good  in  them- 
selves. None  showers  benefits  more  gener- 
ously on  all  members  of  society. 

Emerson  described  health  as  our  "first 
wealth."  And  so  It  Is.  I  think  you  will  also 
remember  the  words  of  President  Kennedy 
In  his  magnificent  health  message  this  year: 
"Good  health  for  all  our  people  is  a  con- 
tinuing goal.  In  a  democratic  society,  where 
every  human  life  is  precious,  we  can  aspire 
to  no  less." 

The  objective  of  saving  lives  and  relieving 
suffering  is  one  behind  which  all  Americans 
have  gladly  united.  To  these  humanitarian 
benefits,  medical  research  adds  incalculable 
economic  gains.  We  count  these  gains  when 
disease  and  disability  are  diminished — when 
premature  death  Is  forestalled — and  as  a 
longer,  more  productive  lifespan  becomes 
the  rule.  Finally,  medical  research  Is  a 
revolutionary  foroe.  It  broadens  horizons 
for  all  persona  living.  For  the  future.  It 
promises  generations  bred  to  a  new  splendor. 
Truly,  in  terms  of  what  it  can  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  goods,  no  limits  can  be  set 
on  medical  research. 

Practically,  then,  in  drawing  up  a  health 
research  program,  one  begins  with  needs  that 
have  no  horizon.  Beyond  conquest  of  disease 
and  suffering,  lies  the  aging  process  itself. 
Beyond  the  problems  of  our  bicdogic  dis- 
ability lies  the  threat  of  our  manmade  en- 
vironment. Beyond  needs  of  our  own  gen- 
eration, lies  the  challenge  of  healthier  and 
more  Intelligent  generations  for  the  future. 
However,  we  can  only  attack  these  prob- 
lems where  present  knowledge  permits.  For 
our  programs,  the  most  promising  oppor- 
tunities— the  essential  next  steps — must  be 
identified.  We  need  this  for  basic  science 
areas,  for  disease  research,  for  the  problems 
of  envlroiunental  assault.  This  Identifica- 
tion of  research  opportunities  must  be  both 
practical  and  informed.  For  this  Identifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  rightly  insisted  on  the 
best  scientific  advice  available  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

Below  this  level  of  scientific  opportunity — 
a  long  step  down — Is  the  level  of  practical 
capability.  This  brings  us  to  the  thorniest 
problem  of  all:  The  problem  of  resources^ 
the  shortage  of  scientisu  and  faclllUea. 

To  raise  capability  to  the  level  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  opportunity  to  the  level  of  na- 
tional goals,  we  must  have  a  much  stronger 
resource  base  than  I  see  in  prospect. 

The  main  doolslons  made  each  year  on 
Federal  medical  research  programs  turn  oa 
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this  point:  What  is  the  best  balance  we  can 
strike  between  research  and  research  re- 
sources— between  opportunity  and  capabili- 
ties? 

In  Congress,  we  listen  to  tbe  best  sclen- 
ttflc  advice  we  can  get  on  this  problem;  and 
we  get  this  advice  In  breadth  and  depth. 
Then  oar  committee  acts. 

If  there  is  a  better  basis  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  Federal  program,  I  haven't  heard 
it  yet. 

I  promised  today  to  tackle  another  ques- 
tion as  well:  Are  we  getting  a  fair  return  on 
owr  national  Investment  in  health  research? 

This,  too.  is  one  df  the  questions  about  NIH 
programs  that  I  have  been  asking  myself 
for  each  of  the  past  17  years. 

My  answer — for  yesterday  and  today — can 
only  be  an  emphatic  "Yes." 

Let  me  make  clear  what  my  answer  means: 

One  cant — In  a  literal  sense — buy  research 
progress.  However,  one  can  buy  the  prob- 
ability of  progress.  This  fact  has  guided  our 
national  investment  in  health  research. 

How  have  we  bought  this  probability? 

By  investing  In  the  health  research  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  We  invest  to  encourage 
excellence  and  to  shore  up  weaknesses;  to 
assxire  support  for  research  ideas  considered 
of  merit  by  the  community;  and  to  strength- 
en biomedical  resources  for  the  future. 

Ft>r  Investment  payoff,  therefore,  we  lo(A 
to  the  total  community.  Exclusive  "credit" 
for  specific  gains  Is  neither  the  objective  nor 
the  measure.  The  evidence  sought  Is  that 
with  rising  Federal  support,  the  level  of  re- 
search productivity  also  rises  overall — and 
that  there  is  a  clear  gain  in  potential. 

What  then  are  the  conun unity  gains  that 
our  national  Investment — public  and  pri- 
vate— has  helped  make  possible? 

I  note: 

An  increase  of  7  years  In  average  life  ex- 
pectancy during  the  18  years  ending  in  1961; 

Maternal  deaths,  and  deaths  from  polio, 
influenza,  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough. 
syphlUls,  and  others,  reduced  75  percent  or 
more  over  a  10-  to  17-3rear  period; 

Drug  research  has  brought  new  hope  for 
the  mentally  ill;  and  has  reversed  the  trend 
of  population  growth  in  State  mental  hospi- 
tals. 

Vaccine  research  and  development  is  arm- 
ing man  against  a  lengthening  list  of 
diseases; 

Through  new  techniques,  cardiovascular 
surgeons  now  correct  congenital  defects  and 
disease-damaged  hearts  recently  thought 
beyond  repair; 

Possibilities  of  vlriis  cavisation  of  cancer 
are  being  explored  systemaUcally.  (Permit 
me  to  inject  on  this  point  my  own  personal 
belief — that  in  this  relationship  lies  our 
brightest  present  hope  for  future  break- 
throughs on  the  cancer  problem.) 

"Cracking  of  the  genetic  code" — the  clarifi- 
cation of  how  we  inherit  characterlstlca — 
promises  a  new  world  for  biology — and  pos- 
sibly for  man. 

But  perhaps  the  clearest  gain  Is  In  the 
competence  and  promise  of  the  health  re- 
search community  itself.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
this  is  the  finest,  most  dynamic,  most  pro- 
ductive health  research  conununity  In  the 
world — with  excellence  and  leadership  prov- 
en. For  dramatic  illustration  of  that  lead- 
ership, one  need  look  no  ftirther  than  to 
the  work  for  which  the  awards  are  made 
today.  Against  competition  from  other 
fields  of  science,  the  health  research  com- 
munity has  staked  a  firm  claim  that  this 
win  be  known  as  the  Age  of  Biology. 

I  note  two  other  gains  that  have  been  In- 
sufficiently appreciated: 

First.  Research  has  revolutionized  the 
character  of  medical  practice  in  this  country. 
Through  new  personal  skills  and  knowledge- 
ability,  through  new  tools  and  treatmenU, 
the  effectiveness  of  individual  practitioners 
has  been  multiplied  several  times.  This  fact 
should  be  noted  by  those  who  argue  that  re- 


search   is    draining    physicians    away    from 
medical  care. 

Second.  Medical  research  has  speeded  ">d 
assured  the  transformation  of  our  m'<*dVrtJ 
schools.  No  longer  are  they  trade  schools, 
as  Abraham  Flexner  found  them  50  years 
ago.  They  have  become  rotmded.  stimulat- 
ing educational  institutions — with  graduate 
as  well  as  imdergraduate  functions — covering 
the  full  spectrum  of  health  sciences. 

The  third  proposition  I  want  to  talk  about 
is  whether  growing  government  siqtpart  Is 
a  threat  to  research  exceUenoe. 

I  imderstand  the  basis  of  this  concern. 
But  let  me  sum  up  why  I  see  no  threat  to  es- 
oellenoe  in  health  research  today. 

First.  Ttott  poisonous  touch  of  Ooremnkent 
support  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Even 
complete  dependence  on  that  support  needn't 
rule  out  research  excellence.  The  proof  of 
this  is  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Oov- 
ernment's  own  research  laboratories — I  cite 
the  early  laboratories  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  I  cite  also  the  laboratories  of  NIH 
at  Bethesda,  which  clearly  constitute  the 
finest  biomedical  research  Institution  In  the 
world. 

Second.  To  those  who  insist  on  dtveralty 
of  support  to  insure  excellence.  I  point  out 
this:  For  health  research,  the  dollar  support 
from  voluntary  health  foundations,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  private  gifts 
grows  yearly.  This  diversity  of  support  will 
not  be  found  in  otho-  fields  of  science.  The 
physical  sciences,  and  the  technologies  of 
space,  electronics  and  aerodynamics  depend 
on  the  Government  for  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  their  total  needs. 

Third.  The  criterion  of  excellence  governs 
all  decisions  to  support  research  through  NIH 
programs.  The  scientific  commtinlty  Itself — 
throxigh  study  section  and  council  review — 
establishes  that  standard  of  exceUenoe.  It 
also  makes  the  decision  to  support  or  not. 
Under  this  system,  50  percent  and  more  of 
the  research  projects  proposed  are  rejected; 
almost  60  percent  of  the  funds  requested  are 
disallowed. 

Some  persons,  however,  would  confine  PH8 
support  to  tite  top  10  or  25  percent  at  appli- 
cations received — those  with  24  carat  guar- 
antees of  excellence.  For  private  founda- 
tions— with  limited  goals  and  responsibil- 
ities— this  works  well  enough.  But  frankly, 
I  dont  see  that  as  a  feasible  or  sensible  basis' 
on  which  to  mount  a  national  research  el- 
fort  to  solve  major  disease  problems. 
It  would  mean,  tn  all  probability — 
That  difficult,  unrewarding  but  essential 
research  tasks  would  not  be  undertaken; 

That  unconventional  approaches  wouldn't 
be  tried  as  often; 

That    bright    but    new    sdentlflc    talents 

would  have  less  chance  to  prove  their  worth; 

That  a  few  of   the  older  and   more  solid 

universities  and  research  Institutions  would 

monopolize  public  support;  i 

That  growing  centers  of  research  excellence 
throughout  the  country  would  be  left  to 
wither. 

I  myself  have  no  doubts  that  the  health 
needs  and  health  hopes  of  the  Nation  are 
much  more  llk^y  to  be  met — and  met  more 
quickly — as  programs  now  ojjerate. 

I  have  always  acted  on  the  principle  that 
budgetary  anemia — induced  by  cynicism — Is 
an  attribute  of  materialism.  It  contradicts 
the  notion  in  our  society  that  the  life  and 
well-being  of  a  single  individual — extended, 
restored,  or  eased  by  the  cclentlflc  dedication 
of  his  neighbors — Is  a  richness  beyond  all 
value,  a  prize  without  price. 

To  me,  research  la  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
the  reduction  of  error,  the  discovery  of  new 
concepts  of  man.  life,  and  the  universe.  As 
we  limit  the  span  of  uncertainty  in  the 
cause  of  death  and  Illness  and  extend  and 
enrich  the  sptm  of  life,  we  act  in  the  highest 
ideal  of  government,  in  the  service  of  the 
governed,  and  in  the  best  tradition  ot  pub- 
lic, private,  and  individual  enterprise. 
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LmUm  and  gentlemen,  I  atand  before  you 
In  deep  conviction  ttiat  the  national  Inter- 
ests In  medical  reae<ut;h  have  been  and  are 
well  served. 

I  reject  out  of  hand  the  Imputatlona  that 
generous  Federal  support  has  compromised 
science,  scientists  or  the  qualitative  frame- 
work of  administration. 

I  have  profound  faith  that  what  has  been 
wrought  In  this  postwar  effort  in  medical 
research  will  emerge  as  the  most  significant 
Federal  action  of  our  era. 

It  Is  with  this  optimism,  founded  In  17 
years  of  continuous  Involvement  In  the 
critical  congressional  process  of  assessment, 
debate,  and  decision,  that  I  confront — and 
hope  that  I  confound :  The  old  men  beset  by 
little  fears;  the  alarmists  prophesying 
ominous  futures;  and  the  disparagers  of  men 
of  good  faith  and  programs  of  great  purpose. 


ELIMINATION  OR  CURTAILMENT  OP 
PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE  FOR 
THE  BOROUGH  OP  JEWETT  CITY. 
CONN. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Recent- 
ly I  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Warden  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Jewett  City, 
Conn. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  this 
because  my  position  Is  In  close  accord 
with  the  one  stated  In  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  opposes  any  elimina- 
tion or  curtailment  of  passenger  train 
service  for  the  Borough  of  Jewett  City 
and  urges  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  make  a  finding  of  necessity 
and  order  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to 
continue  to  provide  passenger  train  serv- 
ice to  the  borough. 

The  people  of  Jewett  City  would  be 
Inconvenienced,  some  of  them  greatly  so, 
should  the  New  Haven  Railroad  be  al- 
lowed to  discontinue  passenger  service  on 
the  New  London  to  Worcester,  Mass., 
line. 

Jewett  City  and  a  number  of  other 
small  communities,  as  well  as  people  and 
businesses  In  New  London  and  Worcester, 
depend  on  and  need  this  service,  and  I 
would  very  much  regret  a  discontinuance 
of  this  line. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  two  other 
passenger  service  discontinuances  pro- 
posed by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  on  the 
Danbury-Pittsfleld  and  New  London- 
Providence  lines. 

Fortunately  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  ordered  a  stay  on  each 
of  these  proposed  discontinuances  to  al- 
low ample  time  for  an  Investigation  and 
for  full  public  hearings  on  the  three  lines. 

In  each  case,  I  hope  State  and  local 
oflBcials,  interested  private  groups  and 
businesses,  and  Individuals  as  private 
citizens  as  well,  will  take  full  advantage 
of  this  opportimity  to  testify  and  state 
their  reasons  for  opposing  the  possible 
contraction  of  passenger  services  in  these 
areas  of  my  State  and  the  neighboring 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

I  think  they  can  make  out  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  a  continuation  of 
these  passenger  services,  and  I  hope  they 
win  be  successful. 

When  I  first  got  in  touch  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  urge  that  an  investigation 
be    made    and    public    hearings    held. 


I  pointed  out  my  view  that  these  passen- 
ger routes  are  essential  to  an  adequate 
transportation  service  to  the  commu- 
nities affected. 

I  think  the  concern  over  the  possible 
discontinuance  of  service  on  one  oi"  these 
lines,  from  New  London  to  Worcester,  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  of  the  Jewett 
City  Board  of  Warden  and  Burgesses  Il- 
lustrates and  sustains  my  contention  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  the  resolution  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxSOLUnON    OF    THS    BOASD    OF    WaSOXM    AND 
BUBGXSSKS     or     THX     BORODGH     OF     JKWKTT 

Crrx,  Conn. 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  (tf 
the  Board  of  Warden  Etnd  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  of  Jewett  City.  Conn.,  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  petitioned  the  Federal 
authorities  for  permission  to  eliminate  rall- 
roful  passenger  service  on  the  New  London 
to  Worcester  Line,  which  serves  the  Borough 
of  Jewett  City,  dally;  and 

Whereas  said  passenger  train  service  Ls 
considered  necessary  and  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy and  welfare  of  the  Borough  of  Jewett 
City:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Warden  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Borough  of  Jewett  City.  That 
it  be  recorded  as  being  opposed  to  any  elimi- 
nation or  curtailment  of  passenger  train 
service  for  the  Borough  of  Jewett  City;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  said  board  vu-ge  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  to  make  a  find- 
ing of  necessity  with  regard  to  such  passen- 
ger train  service  and  that  said  Commission 
order  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  continue 
to  provide  passenger  (rain  service  to  the 
Borough  of  Jewett  City;  and  be  It  fiorther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission through  Senators  Dodo  and  RiBicorr. 
Thomas  Wakklt, 

Warden. 

AXTHXni    BXNNXTT, 

Clerk. 


TITO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  two  documents 
written  by  Cyril  A.  Zebot,  professor  of 
economics  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Professor  Zebot  was  a  native  of  Yugo- 
slavia but  had  to  leave  his  land  of  birth 
and  come  to  the  United  States  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  the  Communists.  His 
knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  extensive  and  reliable. 

I  am  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  what 
Dr.  Zebot  has  had  to  say  about  life  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  two  documents  consist  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  Washington  Post  and  a 
letter  written  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trro  IN  Washinotok 

If  Tito's  role  In  the  postwar  history  Is  ade- 
quately analyzed  and  explained,  it  can  and 
should  be  generally  accepted  that  his  early 
defiance  of  Stalin  came  to  be  Instrumental 
in  the  poet-Stallnlst  evolution  of  the  Soviet 
and  satellite  regimes  (as  well  as  Tito's  own) 


toward  less  cruel  forms  of  totalitarian  rule 
at  home  and  more  civilized  relations  with  the 
non-Communist  world.  This  was  no  small 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  time  for 
which  Tito,  and  the  timely  American  assist- 
ance to  him,  deserve  credit.  In  terms  of  in- 
ternational relations  and  diplomatic  require- 
ments, this  accomplishment  may  have 
warranted  Tito's  visit  to  Washington  at  this 
time.  It  would  seem  that  most  Americans 
accepted  it  this  way. 

But  your  editorial  praise  of  Tito  went  way 
beyond  this  vmdenlable  aspect  of  the  case. 
Tou  paid  a  glaring  tribute  to  Tito  for  having 
"made  Yugoslavia  a  Socialist  nation."  This 
was  to  accept  the  well-known  Conununlst 
distortion  of  the  term  "socialism"  and  then 
to  praise  It  for  its  genuine,  non-Communist 
meaning. 

It  is  a  fact,  attested  to  by  Informed  West- 
ern students  of  the  domestic  realities  of 
Tito's  Yugoslavia,  that  in  terms  of  ultimate 
political,  economic,  and  cultvual  control 
Tito's  regime  Is  essentially  as  monolithic  and 
totalitarian  as  any  other  Conununlst  regime. 
Except  for  liturgical  worship  within  tolerated 
churches,  no  Independent  associations,  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  (I.e..  free  from 
effective  control  by  the  ruling  Communist 
Party)  are  permitted  to  operate.  Tito's  re- 
gime is  not  Just  another  de  facto  one-party 
government.  It  is  a  comprehensive  social 
system  of  one-party  control  over  the  society 
as  a  whole.  Only  after  having  established 
this  Conununlst  essence  of  the  Tito  regime, 
is  it  meaningful  to  point  to  the  comparative 
mildness  of  methods  In  the  execution  of 
Tltolst  totalitarian  controls.  For  true  free- 
dom would  put  an  end  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia. 

We  abhor  reappearing  military  dictator- 
ships In  Latin  America.  We  were  rightly 
critical  of  the  nondemocratlc  aspects  of  the 
Diem  govertunent  in  Viet  Nam.  And  we  do 
not  like  the  single-party  governments  in  the 
new  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  But  these 
cases  are  all  outside  Europe  and  few  if  any 
of  them  are  truly  totalitarian  in  scope,  al- 
though some  of  them  nuty  occasionally  b« 
harsher  in  their  methods. 

It  appears  contradictory  that  an  American 
paper  of  your  standing  condones  and  even 
praises  a  regime  In  the  heart  of  Europe 
which  by  any  Western  standard  Is  a  one- 
party  totalitarian  system.  Such  praise  can 
only  confuse  the  public  In  Judging  Tito's 
role  and  becloud  that  aspect  of  Tito's  per- 
formance for  which  he  properly  deserves 
credit. 

Cran.  A.  Zkbot. 
Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, 

Washington.  D.C. 

OcroBKB  13,  1963. 

Th«   PaZSIDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  PaismKNT:  We  are  writing  this 
letter  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Conunlttee  for 
a  Free  Slovenia  in  relation  to  the  forthcom- 
ing political  visit  to  Washington  of  Marshal 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

Our  committee  is  dedicated  to'  the  pro- 
motion of  the  basic  American  principle  of 
inalienable  human  rights  and  national  free- 
dom through  self-determination,  as  it  should 
apply  to  the  people  of  Slovenia,  now  a  re- 
public In  the  extreme  northwest  of.  Yugo- 
slavia along  the  borders  of  Italy  and  -Austria. 

It  is  a  great  paradox  of  our  time  that, 
while  the  natural  aspiration  to  national  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  self-determination 
have  since  World  War  n  been,  or  are  about 
to  be.  fulfilled  for  virtually  all  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  they  are  still  being  denied 
to  several  peoples  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  with  historically  established  national 
Individualities.  Slovenia.  In  particular.  s\if- 
fers  greatly  In  consequence  of  this  denial, 
for  it  Is  a  country  In  the  heart  of  Europe 
whose  history,  culture,  and  economy   have 
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their  roots  deep  In  the  European  West  of 
which  the  people  of  Slovenia  were  part  since 
their  beginnings  as  a  nation  In  the  seventh 
century. 

Western  sources  of  Information  about  the 
conditions  in  Yugoslavia  are  In  agreement 
on  the  following  two  basic  facts  concerning 
Slovenia: 

1.  The  Slovenes  have  an  essentially  West- 
em  culture  and  way  of  life  of  their  own 
which  distinguishes  the  Republic  of  Slovenia 
from  the  other  Republics  in  Yugoslavia  with 
different  historical  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

a.  Economically,  Slovenia  Is  by  far  the 
most  advanced  region  In  Yugoslavia.  But 
much  of  the  fruits  of  Slovenia's  higher 
economic  performance  is  being  systemati- 
cally diverted,  by  means  of  political  com- 
pulsion, toward  the  power  objectives  of  the 
centralist  Communist  regime  In  Belgrade 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  less-developed 
southern  republics  of  Yugoslavia.  The  case 
of  Slovenia  is  one  of  the  most  outrageoiis 
Instances  of  national  economic  exploitation 
in  this  ostensibly  nonoolonial  era. 

WhUe  It  is  not  for  us  to  question  your 
Judgment  In  regard  to  Marshal  Tito's  visit, 
we  do  wish  to  use  this  occasion  t«  recall  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Slovenia,  along  with  several 
other  peoples  In  Yugoslavia  and  elsewhere 
In  central-eastern  Europe,  are  being  denied 
the  right  of  self-determination,  and  that 
this  oppressive  denial  Is  aggravated  by  the 
continued  absence  of  cultxiral.  political,  and 
economic  freedom  within  the  totalitarian 
framework  of  the  Communist  regimes  in 
that  part  of  Europe. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Yotus  very  truly. 

I  Cran.  A.  Zebot. 

I I  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
Matthxw  Rksman. 

President,  Committee  for  a  Tree.  Slovenia. 


ARREST  OF  PROF.  FREDERICK 
BARGHOORN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  East-West  rela- 
tions seemed  to  be  steadily  improving,  it 
Is,  indeed,  sad  to  hear  of  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  an  eminent  American 
scholar,  Frederick  C.  Barghoom,  on 
charges  of  espionage. 

President  Kennedy  assured  the  Nation 
yesterday  morning  that  the  Yale  polit- 
ical science  professor  was  on  no  Gov- 
ernment mission  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Rather,  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
search, preparatory  to  writing  a  book  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

That  such  an  Important  and  respected 
student  of  Soviet  affairs  should  be  ar- 
rested, held  incommunicado,  and  Amer- 
ican Embassy  officials  denied  the  right 
to  confer  wltii  him  Is  unwarranted  and 
disgraceful. 

A  ree valuation  of  proposals  for  in- 
creased cultural  and  social  contact  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  is  clearly  Indicated  by  this  latest 
Soviet  act.  Simultaneously,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  Government  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  secure  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  Professor  Barghoom,  an  inno- 
cent victim  of  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
WATER  US1?RS  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Dakota  Wato-  Users  Association 
has  done  s^eoman  work  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  econmnlc,  political. 


and  social  groups  in  support  of  water 
development  and  water  conservation  in 
North  Dakota.  It  has  been  a  real  force, 
which  has  aggressively  pushed  develop- 
ment in  North  Dakota.  On  October  8. 
the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall  made  an 
excellent  address  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association  and  paid  it  fine 
tribute. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  convention,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  at  tills  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RssoLunoN  1 — Oknkbal 

Whereas  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  this 
association  can  only  be  achieved  through 
fuU  coordination  of  and  close  cooperation 
with  all  agencies  having  Interest  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  State:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users' 
Association,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  October  8,  19«3,  That  It 
does  hereby — 

(a)  Commend  most  heartily  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  entitles  carry- 
ing forward  programs  or  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  o\ir  land  and  wato'  reeoTirces; 

(b)  Support  wholeheartedly  the  efforts  of 
our  congressional  delegation,  Oovemc^',  leg- 
islature. State  and  local  agencies  In  their 
plans  and  programs  for  the  development  at 
desirable,  useful,  and  needed  natural  re- 
sources projects; 

(c)  Urge  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
funds  for  initiation  of  construction  of  the 
(1)  Bowman-Haley  dam  and  reservoir  proj- 
ect in  the  current  fiscal  year;  completion  of 
Investigations  and  reports  on  (2)  Cannon- 
ball,  (3)  Cedar,  (4)  Green,  (6)  Heart,  (6) 
Knife,  (T)  Little  Missouri,  (8)  ItOssourl,  (9) 
James,  (10)  Plpestem,  (11)  Goose,  (13)  Pem- 
bina, (IS)  Bed.  (14)  8heyenn«,  (16)  Sourls- 
Mouse  Rivers,  and   (16)   Devils  Lake  area; 

(d)  Endorse  basin  wide  planning  of  water 
and  related  resources  with  affected  States 
participating  actively  therein  and  with  ade- 
quate safeguards  of  State"  water  rights; 

(e)  Encourage  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  highway  department,  bu- 
reau of  public  roads  SUte  water  commission. 
State  game  and  fisn  department,  and  other 
Interested  agencies  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  multipurpose  projects,  such  as 
the  Sweethriar  Creek  and  Crown  Butte.  Mc- 
Vllle  and  Elm  River  combination  dam  and 
bridge  faciliUes; 

(f)  Urge  Immediate  remedial  measures  to 
control  present  bank  erosion  along  Missouri 
River  between  Oahe  Reservoir  and  Garrison 
Dam  by  construction  of  lowhead  dams  and 
other  appropriate  works; 

(g)  Recommend  the  inclusion  of  reason- 
able benefits  from  (1)  recreation.  (2)  general 
salinity  control.  (3)  sediment  control,  (4) 
qxiallty  water  control.  (5)  public  transporta- 
tion. (6)  protection  of  public  health.  (7) 
promotion  of  national  defense,  and  (8)  ful- 
fillment of  International  obligations  as  non- 
relmbursables  In  Federal  water  projects;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  transmit 
c(^le8  hereof  to  the  North  E>akota  congres- 
sional delegation,  Governor,  president  of  the 
senate  and  speaker  of  the  house,  8©th  legis- 
lative assembly  of  North  Dakota,  legislative 
research  committee,  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies  having  responslbilitlea  In  the  fields 
mentioaed. 

Resolution  2 — Garsison  DtvBtaiov  Unit 
Whereas  legislative  proposals  "to  make  cer- 
tain provisions  In  connection  with  the  con- 


struction of  the  Garrison  division  unit, 
Mlssotm  River  Basin  project,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior"  were  introduced  by  the 
North  Dakota  congressional  delegation  In  the 
85th.  86th,  87th,  and  now  In  the  88th  Con- 
gresses; and 

Whereas  hearings  on  the  current  Senate 
bill,  8.  178,  were  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  June  6, 1968;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  Indicated  that  no 
hearings  In  the  House  of  RepreeentatlTes  on 
H.R.  1013  wUl  be  scheduled  nor  wlU  a  Senate 
conunlttee  report  on  the  hearings  already 
held  before  It  be  made  until  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  administration  have  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  recommendations  which 
would  asstu^  the  solvency  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  power  payout  and  establish 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  cost 
allocation,  reimbursement,  and  cost  sharing 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  water  pro- 
jects proposing  that  a  part  of  the  Joint  costs 
of  such  project  be  allocated  to  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  Water  Utert 
Association,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  October  8.  19€3,  That  the 
Department  of  the  Interor  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  urged 
to  complete  the  necessary  studies  and  re- 
views of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  power  pay- 
out and  proposals  and  procedures  relating 
to  cost  allocations,  reimbursement,  and  cost 
sharing  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
and  report  the  came  with  reconunendatioos 
to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  poeslble  time; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  members  of  the 
North  Dakota  congressional  delegation. 

Resolutiom  3 
Resolution  authorizing  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  need  for  legislation  for 
licensing  of  water  well  contractors  and 
regulation  of  the  biislness  of  water  wrtl 
drUllng 

Whereas  there  was  introduced  In  the  SSth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  North  Dakota  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  171.  for  an  act  to  license  water 
well  contractors  and  regxilate  the  business  of 
water  weU  drllUng,  which  bin  was  Indefi- 
nitely postponed :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolt>ed  bjf  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users 
Association,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  October  8,  1963,  That  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  citizens  of  the  State  to  (1) 
consider  the  merit  of  and  need  for  licensing 
of  water  well  contractors  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  business  of  water  well  drllUng. 
(2)  determine  the  advisability  of  having  this 
association  express  support  of  legislation 
for  the  achievement  of  such  objectives  at  the 
next  legislative  assembly  of  the  State,  and 
(8)  report  thereon  with  recommendations  to 
the  1964  midyear  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  bo€tfd  of  directors  be 
hereby  authorized  to  take  such  action  on  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  behalf  of  this  association,  as  It  nuiy 
deem  appropriate  and  proper. 


Rzsoi.DnoN4 
Resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  study  the  merit  of  and  need 
for  legislation  relating  to  weather  modl- 
fkcatlOD,  the  licensing  ot  oontroUera,  and 
fixing  fees  and  penalties 

Whereas  there  was  Introduced  in  the  SSth 
legislative  Assembly  at  Worth  Dakota  Senate 
bill  No.  386,  for  an  act  relating  to  weather 
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moCUflcatlon,  the  licensing  of  controllers,  and 
the  fixing  of  fees  and  penalties,  which  bill 
was  Indefinitely  postponed:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users 
Association,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Fargo,  S.  Dak..  October  8.  1963,  That  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  citizens  of  the  State  to  (1) 
consider  the  merit  of  and  need  for  legislation 
relating  to  weather  modification  and  con- 
trol, (2)  detomine  the  advisability  of  having 
this  association  express  support  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  such  objectives 
at  the  next  legislative  assembly  of  the  State, 
and  (8)  report  thereon  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  1964  midyear  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  be 
hereby  authorized  to  take  such  action  on  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  this  association,  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate  and  proper. 


RxsoLxmoN  5 
Beacdution  authorizing  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  need  for  and  proce- 
dure Involved  to  establish  a  State  water 
commission  revolving  fund 

Whereas  the  38th  Legislative  Assembly  of 
North  Dakota,  through  enactment  of  senate 
concurrent  resolution  1,  recognized  the  ever- 
IncrefLSlng  demand  and  anticipated  future 
need  for  water  and  declared  as  its  policy  that 
conservation  and  Storage  of  water  supplies 
should  be  provided  wherever  and  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable;  and 

Whereas  almost  every  area,  community  and 
mxmiclpality  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
has  or  will  have  problems  of  water  shCMrtage 
which  must  be  met  and  solutions  therefor 
provided;  and 

Whereas  there  are  and  will  be  many  opptw- 
tunltles  for  mitigating  or  solving  such  water 
problems  through  cooperation  and  p«u-tlcl- 
patlon  of  local  Interests  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  the  planning,  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  multlple-piir- 
poae  projects  for  watershed  protection  and 
improvement,  flood  prevention,  water  sup- 
ply, outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, and  related  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  our 
water  resovirces;  and 

Whereas  reservoir  storage  makes  available 
a  water  supply  that  may  become  of  major 
importance  in  the  future  for  satisfaction  of 
downstream  water  supply  needs  and  which, 
coupled  with  agrlcultiu^l  products  or  other 
raw  materials,  might  be  a  factor  in  an  in- 
dustrialized river  basin;  and 

Whereas  local  Interests  in  many  Instances 
•re  or  will  be  unable  to  financially  contrib- 
ute to  or  participate  In  the  cost  of  desirable 
and  needed  water  projects  In  cooperation 
with  State  or  Federal  agencies  unless  re- 
quired funds  therefor  can  be  obtained 
through  grants  or  loans  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  within  their  normal  capa- 
blllUes  to  liquidate:  and 

Whereas  the  State  water  commission  is  duly 
authorized  and  empowered,  and  it  Is  charged 
with  the  duty,  among  other  things,  to  fi- 
nance the  construction,  establishment,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  public  and  pri- 
vate works,  dams,  irrigation  and  recreation 
projects;  provide  for  storage,  delivery  and 
distribution  of  water  for  municipal,  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  recreational  purposes; 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States, 
State  and  local  agencies  in  achieving  the 
aforesaid  pvirposes  and  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  legislative  assembly 
Implemented  the  said  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1  by  appropriating  and  providing 
certain  fxmds  to  the  State  water  commission 
for  limited  use  in  connection  with  carrying 
forward  the  program  and  activities  under 
the  legislative  policy  aforesaid:  Now  there- 
fore be  it 


Resolx>ed  by  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users 
Association,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Fargo,  N.  Dak..  October  8,  1963,  That  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  citizens  of  the  State  to  (1) 
consider  the  merits  of  and  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  water  conservation  re- 
volving fund.  (3)  determine  the  advisability 
of  giving  the  association's  support  thereto, 
and  (3)  report  thereon  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  1964  midyear  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  be 
hereby  authorized  to  ttJie  such  action  on  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  association,  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  and  proper. 

Resolution  6 — Appkbciation 

Whereas  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Dakota  Water  Users  Association,  Inc.,  held 
in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  October  8.  1963,  is  nearing 
the  end,  and  those  in  attendance  are  mind- 
ful of  the  many  courtesies,  favors  and  serv- 
ices extended  to  its  officials,  members,  and 
guests  for  which  formal  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation are  In  order:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  North  Dakota  Water 
Users  Association,  aware  that  It  vrould  be 
almost  physically  impossible  to  Identify  and 
thank  all  of  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions whose  efforts  resulted  in  the  success 
of  this  convention,  does  hereby  express  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  individ- 
ual and  collective  numbers  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  organizations, 
Fargo  City  Commission,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, housing  committee,  news  media,  as- 
sisting personnel  and  all  who  assisted  and 
gave  of  their  time  and  talents  In  making 
this  fifth  annual  meeting  a  success. 


MAINE  BENEFITS  FROM  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
26.  the  Senate  passed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  area  redevelopment  program. 
This  legislation  is  now  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Its  enact- 
ment is  important  to  the  continued  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  economy. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  this  bill, 
I  pointed  out  how  the  State  of  Maine  has 
benefited  from  the  area  redevelopment 
program.  Maine  firms  have  received 
loans  for  the  establishment  of  new  busi- 
nesses and  the  expansion  of  old  ones. 
The  Maine  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion h£is  received  a  grant  for  conducting 
feasibility  studies  for  the  introduction  of 
the  sugarbeet  industry  to  Maine.  Several 
himdred  unemployed  Maine  workers 
have  been  trained  for  new  jobs  under 
ARA  training  programs. 

The  success  achieved  by  ARA  in  com- 
bating unemployment  and  stimulating 
Maine's  economy  has  been  widely 
acknowledged.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
news  release  prepared  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  economic  development. 
This  statement  outlines  the  benefits  a 
Maine  firm  received  under  the  area  re- 
development Job  training  program.  It  is 
just  one  of  several  case  studies  which 
underlines  progress  achieved  under  ARA 
and  the  need  for  continuation  of  the 
ARA  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Pbxsqxtx  Islk. — Good  old  down  east  horse 
sense  has  taught  one  Maine  Yankee  an  eco- 
nomic fact  of  life. 


"Never  pass  up  a  bargain  like  that."  par- 
ticularly when  you're  located  In  the  middle 
of  a  county  that's  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  depressed. 

The  bargain?  In  this  case  It  was  943.398 
worth  of  job  training  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Area  Redevelopment  Administration  un- 
der the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce — Just 
one  of  a  dozen  or  more  projects  that  has  fed 
nearly  $2  million  into  Aroostook  County's 
hard-hit  economy. 

The  man  with  the  "good  old  down  east 
horse  sense"  was  William  C.  Vlner  whose 
family  has  been  using  horse  sense  In  Maine 
shoe  manufacturing  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

As  President  of  Vlner  Bros,  a  Bangor 
shoe  manufacturer,  BlU  Vlner  had  a  prob- 
lem. He  wanted  Increased  production  for 
his  firm  but  could  not  locate  the  needed 
employees  In  Bangor. 

Querying  Industrial  RepresenUtlve  Ray- 
mond W.  Curtis,  of  the  Maine  Department  of 
Economic  Development.  Vlner  explained: 
"I'm  not  too  particular  where  I  locate  our 
new  plant,  so  long  as  It  fulfills  three  require- 
ments. It  must  be  a  town  that  really  wants 
an  Industry.  There  must  be  a  labor  supply. 
And  there  must  be  an  adequate  building  al- 
ready In  existence." 

After  screening  a  half  dozen  possibilities 
suggested  by  CurtU.  Vlner  decided  to  expand 
his  firm's  operations  into  Presque  Isle's 
readymade  industrial  park,  provided  when 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  vacated  a  once-strategic 
missile  base. 

All  three  of  Vlner's  requirements  were  met. 
A  former  missile  hangar  provided  some 
25.000  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space. 
The  community — still  attempUng  to  fill  the 
economic  void  caused  by  the  base  deactiva- 
tion— realized  It  needed  new  Industry:  real- 
ized that  Its  agricultural  mainstay,  the  po- 
tato, wielded  less  economic  power  and.  In 
fact,  had  lost  money  for  the  farmer  6  years 
In  a  row.  Employment  was  scarce  but 
workers  were  plentiful. 

Almost  everything  was  perfect — every- 
thing except  that  out  of  450  applicants  In  a 
labor  survey  conducted  for  Vlner,  none 
had  ever  made  shoes.  However,  within  6 
weeks  of  the  day  that  120  employees  first 
reported  for  work,  the  newly  formed  Aroo- 
stook Shoe  Co.  was  not  only  producing  shoes 
but  turning  out  350  pair  a  day. 

Herein  lies  the  story  of  the  bargain. 
Maine  shpe  manufactxirers  have  usually  pro- 
vided new  employees  with  on-the-job  train- 
ing at  considerable  cost  to  the  firm.  Wages 
while  the  trainee  was  learning,  wages  to 
Instructors  plxis  a  loss  of  production  caused 
by  his  absence  from  the  production  line,  and 
employee  benefits  to  the  trainee  all  sapped 
profits  from  the  manufacturer. 

Although  the  Aroostook  Shoe  project  cost 
ARA  $43,398.  the  same  Instructional  program 
would  have  cost  over  $60,000  had  Vlner  at- 
tempted It  without  ARA.  What's  more, 
most  training  offered  by  industry  encom- 
passes one  skill  only  while  the  ARA  program 
taught  two  or  more  skills  to  each  trainee. 

Thus,  Aroostook  Shoe  Co.  obtained  a 
trained  labor  force  with  multiple  skills  In 
the  shoe  Industry  for  nothing.  "I  doubt  If 
we'd  have  gone  to  Presque  Isle  If  we  hadn't 
received  the  ARA  grant,"  Vlner  admitted. 
"We  just  couldn't  afford  the  cost  of  setting 
up  a  new  plant  and  training  the  personnel 
too." 

Once  Vlner  had  selected  Presque  Isle  and 
decided  to  seek  ARA  funds  for  a  training 
project,  the  redtape  aepects  of  procedure 
were  out  of  his  hands  and  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Maine  Emplojrment  Security  Commission 
and  the  Maine  Department  of  Education. 

MESCs  headquarters  coordinated  Vlner's 
application  for  approval.  First,  proof  was 
needed  that  a  labor  surplus  did  exist  in  the 
area.  Secondly,  there  must  be  a  guarantee 
that  trainees  would  be  employed  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  training. 
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An  MESC-sponsored  survey — seeking  per- 
sons from  the  roster  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed— soon  proved  that  a  need  existed  for 
additional  manufactiirlng  employment. 
Vlner  indicated  his  intention  to  employ 
those  successfully  completing  the  course  by 
leasing  and  equipping   the  building. 

In  the  meantime,  the  department  of  edu- 
cation approved  a  currlculimi,  instructors, 
and  named  Keith  Thompson,  principal  of 
the  Northeastern  Maine  Vocational  Institute, 
as  educational  administrator  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Having  cut  down  the  initial  group  of  460 
applications  tlutiugh  a  series  of  tests, 
MBSC's  Presque  Isle  force  referred  120  to 
the  training  program.  Students  were  phased 
into  training  over  the  first  3  days  of  the 
program,  were  oriented  on  the  production 
line  and  within  a  week  the  first  complete 
pair  of  shoes  rolled  off  the  400-foot-long  line. 

In  spite  of  apparent  ease  of  effort  in  put- 
ting through  such  a  complicated  project, 
the  training  was  a  success  from  all  points 
of  view.  "We  had  exceptional  luck,"  Vlner 
boasted,  claiming  that  dally  production 
would  be  up  to  1,600  pairs  of  shoes  within 
the  year.  "We're  very  confident  about  the 
production  of  these  people." 

The  manager  of  the  new  Presque  Isle  In- 
dustry, John  Trask,  said  that  employees 
trained  under  the  ARA  project  would  "prob- 
ably be  better  than  some  experienced  work- 
ers. These  people  have  been  taught  the 
right  methods  and  they  know  more  than 
Just  one  skill." 

"We  are  happy  with  the  program  if  the 
employers  are,"  NMVTs  Thompson  explained. 
"Basically  ARA  is  designed  to  stimulate  the 
economy  of  a  depressed  area,  either  through 
technical  aid.  financial  grants  for  conuner- 
cial.  industrial  or  public  construction  proj- 
ects, or  for  vocational  training. 

"In  this  case,  the  employee  training  seems 
to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  ARA 
and  the  needs  of  the  employer  very  well 
*  *  *  While  providing  workers  in  this  area 
with  a  means  of  gainfxil  employment," 
Thompson  added. 

According  to  DED  statistics,  over  $1.8  mU- 
Uon  worth  of  ARA  funds  have  been  spent  in 
Aroostook  County  for  different  projects, 
while  more  than  $600,000  worth  of  ARA 
grants  are  now  pending. 

"There's  no  question  about  it,"  remarked 
Wendell  Phillips,  president  of  the  Presque 
Isle  Industrial  Council.  "What  the  ARA  has 
done  Is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal  for  the 
economy  of  Presque  Isle  for  a  long  time  to 
come  •  •  •  not  only  for  Presque  Isle  but 
for  all  of  Aroostook  Covmty  and,  in  the  long 
run.  the  whole  State  of  Maine." 

PhUllps.  also  president  of  a  local  bank, 
said  already  the  economic  pulse  of  the  county 
has  quickened  because  of  ARA.  "The  Im- 
pact of  Just  the  steady,  nonseasonable,  100- 
person  payroll  (of  Aroostook  Shoe  Co.)  is 
very  hard  to  calculate  In  dollars  and  cents, 
but  It  will  be  considerable.  Merely  at  the 
minimum  wage  level  this  means  more  than  a 
qusLrter  of  a  million  dollars  annually,"  he 
estimated. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION, THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION,    AND    QUACKS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  New  Republic  there 
is  a  brief  article  which  is  well  worth 
refusing  concerning  the  Conference  on 
Medical  Quackery  held  in  Washington 
last  month  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  article  Is  worth  noting  first  for 
the  observer's  impressions  of  the  confer- 
ence itself  which  he  describes  as  a  carni- 
val sideshow  of  sorts  with  a  school  for 


informers  against  those  who  are  non- 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation on  the  side. 

Secondly,  inasmuch  as  the  theme  of 
the  conference  seemed  to  be  self-con- 
gratulation for  the  vicious  campaign  car- 
ried out  against  a  test  of  the  cancer  drug 
Krebiozen,  the  author  briefly  reviews  the 
history  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation politicians'  long  campaign  to  pre- 
vent such  a  test.   He  concludes : 

So  we  learn  that  the  greatest  fraud  of  the 
20th  century  Is  a  drug  which  the  AMA  op- 
posed at  its  inception  on  the  basis  of  ques- 
tionable test  results,  and  which  the  Federal 
Government  never  has  tested  scientifically. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  public 
should  read  and  study  this  report  in  or- 
der that  it  may  form  a  more  considered 
Judgment  on  whether  or  not  a  test 
should  be  made  of  Krebiozen.  For  that 
is  the  issue  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  James  Ridgeway.  "The  AMA, 
the  FDA,  and  Quacks,"  from  the  New  Re- 
public of  November  9,  1963,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  AMA,  the  FDA,  and  Quacks 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  has  joined  together 
the  forces  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
those  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
a  holy  war  against  medical  quacks.  This 
was  accomplished  at  the  Second  National 
Conference  on  Medical  Quackery  conducted 
during  October  1963,  in  the  vulgar  pomp  of 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel's  Cotillion  Room 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  In  an  atmosphere 
reminiscent  of  the  naming  of  Miss  Rheln- 
gold.  Slender  brunettes  wandered  about 
with  klleg  lights  to  aid  photographers  who 
might  wish  to  take  pictures  of  contraband 
merchandise  including  various  sorts  of  sex 
rejuvenation  equipment,  electronic  machines 
sold  for  diagnosis  and  cure  of  differing  dis- 
eases, displays  showing  why  calories  do  count, 
enlarged  photographs  of  a  once  ugly  woman, 
now  horribly  maimed  because  she  partici- 
pated in  a  beauty  restoration  which  turned 
out  to  be  carbolic  acid.  There  were  speeches, 
one  by  a  man  who  felt  TV  had  helped  put 
down  quackery  because  It  had  forbidden  ad- 
vertisers to  demonstrate  remedies  for  pUes, 
an  exhibition  sure  to  distress  the  family; 
another  by  a  woman  who  felt  education  was 
the  answer  (indeed,  several  speakers  felt  the 
one  real  hope  lay  with  an  educated  and 
therefore  outraged  youth)  and  she  was  sug- 
gesting that  every  college  student  should  re- 
ceive training  in  spotting  quacks  at  work. 

You  left  this  2-day  convention  with  the 
feeling  you  had  been  at  a  training  camp  for 
finks  who  on  their  return  home  could  make 
a  collect  telephone  call  any  time  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  rat  on  any 
doctor  not  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  one  credential  agreed  by 
all  to  be  as  authentic  as  an  FBI  badge. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  said  at  the 
onset  that  the  American  people  were  giving 
$1  billion  to  the  false  purveyors  of  mj^stlc 
healing.  Not  only  had  they  lost  their  money 
to  the  siren  songs  of  modem  charlatans, 
others  had  lost  their  lives.  Physicians  had 
a  grave  responsibility  for  battling  this  evU, 
and,  indeed,  the  AMA  had  been  at  It  since 
1847.  Unfortunately  in  a  few  Instances 
physicians  actually  had  been  aiding  and 
abetting  medical  quackery  by  the  use  of 
worthless,  secret  remedies.  A  classic  exam- 
ple W£is  Krebiozen,  found  to  be  ineffective  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     Twelve 


years  ago  the  AMA  reported  this  alleged  dnig 
was  worthless.  But  in  the  Intervening  years, 
the  promoters  of  Krebiozen  managed  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  It.  In  de8p>erate  or  hopeless 
cases  of  cancer  where  medical  science  could 
not  offer  an  effective  treatment,  the  patient 
or  his  family  has  forced  the  physician  into 
administering  something  other  than  Kre- 
biozen. The  physician  simply  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  refuse  a  desperate  person's  re- 
quest. However,  the  physician  must  remem- 
ber the  consequences  of  this  act.  In  the 
case  of  Krebiozen,  he  unwittingly  gave  sup- 
port to  one  of  the  greatest  frauds  of  the  20th 
century. 

Since  Krebiozen  stands  so  obviously  as  the 
principal  example  of  quackery  to  both  Gov- 
ernment and  AMA,  It  is  worth  going  Into  Its 
history  brlefiy.  The  controversy  began  in 
1951  when  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy  announced  the 
preliminary  resvQts  of  a  study  of  22  advanced 
cancer  patients  who  had  been  treated  virtth 
Krebiozen.  In  20  of  these  there  had  been 
beneficial  resxilts,  he  said,  and  claimed  only 
that  "the  substance  merits  a  thorough  clin- 
ical study."  Ivy  certainly  would  not  then 
have  been  considered  a  quack.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  physiology,  a  former 
executive  director  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  CouncU  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  representative  of  aUled  governments  on 
the  subject  of  medical  ethics  at  Nuremberg. 
Ivy  had  been  wcn-klng  with  Krebiozen  since 
1949  when  he  had  first  met  Stevan  Durovlc, 
a  Yugoslav  who  had  been  conducting  re- 
search on  It  in  Argentina.  The  theory  of 
Krebiozen  was  that  the  body  Itself  contains 
an  anticancer  agent  that  explains  the  occa- 
sional spontaneous  disappearance  erf  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  this  agent  can  be  stimulated, 
extracted  from  tissues  and  used  in  treat- 
ment. Durovlc  got  his  extracts  from  the 
blood  serum  of  horses. 

Not  long  after  Ivy  announced  the  results 
of  his  study,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  a  report  on  Krebiozen 
reviewed  the  case  histories  of  100  patients 
treated  with  the  substance  and  found  that 
98  of  them  failed  to  show  real  Improvement. 
The  AMA  report  disdainfully  described  Kre- 
biozen as  a  "secret  remedy."  Its  findings, 
however,  were  questioned  because  of  the 
100  cases,  24  were  said  to  have  been  mis- 
represented because  administering  physi- 
cians reported  different  conclusions  than 
those  of  the  report.  Fifty-eight  other  pa- 
tients were  said  to  have  been  so  near  death 
that  they  never  received  the  fourth  injection 
of  Krebiozen,  and  none  of  the  patients  had 
been  on  the  drug  for  long.  In  early  Novem- 
ber of  1951.  Ivy  was  suspended  from  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  because  of  his  In- 
volvement with  the  "secret  remedy."  In 
1952  a  University  of  nilnois  study  \irged 
fiirther  trial  of  the  substance  in  both  ani- 
mals and  people.  In  1961,  after  extensive 
experimental  work.  Ivy  and  Durovlc  present- 
ed results  of  treatment  of  4,000  patiente  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  hoping  that 
these  studies  would  provide  enough  Infor- 
mation for  the  Institute  to  design  clinical 
tests.  But  the  Institute  felt  Ivy's  results 
were  inadequate,  and  the  proposed  tests  were 
tabled  until  further  scientific  evidence  could 
be  provided.  Cancer  Institute  ofllcials,  how- 
ever, made  statements  in  private  that  east 
doubt  on  the  validity  of  their  objections. 

In  June  of  1963,  Durovlc  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  continued  distribution  of  Krebiozen 
as  an  experimental  drug  under  the  new  drug 
laws.  The  VDA,  however,  made  no  secret  of 
Its  determination  to  stop  sale  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  before  the  application  could  be  re- 
fused, Durovlc  withdrew  it.  This  effectively 
banned  the  sale  of  Krebiozen  from  Interstate 
commerce.  In  August  of  this  year,  34  ex- 
perts appointed  by  National  Canoer  Insti- 
tute, met  secretly  to  review  504  of  Ivy's  best 
cases,  that  is  the  cases  where  Krebiozen  was 
said   to   have   had   marked   effect.     The   24 
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gp«eUlUte  Mnanlmoualy  \irg«d  th&t  a  clinical 
tact  of  thfl  drug  not  b«  undertaken  since 
tiMy  claimed  Kreblocen  wa*  worthlees.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  secrecy  In  which  this  In- 
q\ilry  was  conducted.  Senator  Dovcx.as  has 
felt  It  necessary  to  make  his  own  Independ- 
ent examination  of  Ivy's  cases. 

So  we  learn  that  the  greatest  ftaud  of  the 
20th  century  la  a  dnig  which  the  AllA  op- 
posed at  its  Inception  on  the  basis  of  ques- 
ttfmahle  test  results,  and  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  never  has  tested  scientifically. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  J.  DALEY,  OF  CHI- 
CAQO.  HONORED  BY  UNIVERSITY 
OP  WISCONSIN 

BCr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ttic 
Univexslty  of  Wisconsin  recently  honored 
the  dlstinyitshfd  mayor  oT  the  city  of 
Chlcai^.  Richard  J.  Daley.  The  univer- 
sltar  appototed  Mayor  Daley  "politician 
in  residence  for  1  day  in  recognition  ol 
his  otrtstandin^r  pabhc  leadership  and 
political  craftsmanship. 

The  honor  Is  well  deserved.  Chicago's 
reputation  suff^ed  greatly  in  the  1920 's 
because  ol  the  wide  attention  given  the 
oorrupUon  and  disorder  of  that  period 
which  certain  sectiona  of  Chicago  dis- 
plajred  to  the  world.  But  ander  the  hon- 
est and  progressive  leadership  of  Mayor 
Daley  this  city's  reputation  has  been 
lifted.  Under  essentially  the  same  type 
of  political  system;  namely,  a  mayor  and 
cily  council  or  aldennanic  board  elected 
from  the  wards.  Mayor  Daley  has 
brought  the  city's  ratings  in  law  enf  (ure- 
ment.  safety  <rf  eiUsens,  mass  transit  and 
freeways,  other  public  works,  level  of  tax- 
ation, per  capita  debt,  attractiveness  of 
city  bonds,  financial  management  and 
other  civic  services  and  qualities  to  the 
highest  levels  anu>Dg  large  American 
elUea. 

The  choice  ot  the  University  of  Wis- 
ecmsln  was  excellent  also  with  respect 
to  the  author  of  the  paper  which  the 
honored  guests  costbmarlly  deliver  on 
such  nrvasions  Mayor  Daley  delivered 
an  excellent  address  on  "Communica- 
tion: PoUUeal  Dilemma."  Not  only  did 
the  masror  properly  point  oat  the  iMxig- 
ress  made  by  Chicago  in  recent  3rear9, 
he  dealt  thoughtfully  and  convlncingfy 
with  cttrrent  problems  he  faces  Inchiding 
public  housing  programs,  urban  renewal, 
racial  segregaUon,  education  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  It  was  approiMriate 
that  the  mayor  rttecnss  these  matters  in 
the  context  of  the  problems  of  communi- 
cations, for  he  is.  himself,  the  major  force 
working  for  effective  communication 
among  citizens  and  between  groups  and 
the  city  governments  He  asks,  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  institu- 
tioDs  advance  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  Mayor  Daley  baa  Itved  op  to  the 
prtnclple  by  raakhig^  Chicago's  city  gov- 
ernment a  modem  and  progressive  In- 
sUtutfon  of  pubHc  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mayor  Daley's  addresa,  which 
is  relevant  to  many  of  the  lasuea  now 
before  us,  as  it  was  pabiMied  In  the 
Chicago  Sun-Tbnes  for  Mbrember  10, 
1963,  be  prixOed  m  the  body  of  the 
Bcooaa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcx)rd, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Ghleago  Siin-Tlmsa.  Nov.  10.  10831 

CoMiraMiCAXXoaf :  Polxticai.  Dilzmjca 

(By  liaycc  Blchard  J.  Daley) 

I  aim  h^ppy  to  be  here  at  Martlson  as  tha 
"politician  In  residence."  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  a  sUranger  here.  As  one  of  your  neigh- 
bors. I  have  frequently  visited  your  State 
and  I  know  that  many  students  who  attend 
this  Institution  come  from  Chicago. 

In  my  discussion  of  commnnlcatloa  I  am 
concerning  myself  primarily  with  the  eSsc- 
tirenes  of  the  press,  radio  and  television.  In 
achieving  the  objective  of  an  Informed,  en- 
lightened cniaenry.  Although  there  la  ccm- 
slderable  criticism  of  ovtr  national  press,  and 
on  occasion  I  have  been  Mie  of  the  critics, 
newspapers  do  pubUsh  a  great  amount  ot 
factual  Infc^matlon,  stories  In  depth,  and 
expert  articles.  The  sasM  oan  be  said  of 
radio  and  television. 

It  Is.  however,  one  of  the  most  frxistratlng 
experiences  for  men  In  public  life  to  find 
that  although  the  medium  of  communication 
has  presented  facts  concerning  a  snbject  or 
Issue  there  Is  still  so  much  misconception 
about  the  issue.  For  example,  all  four  Chi- 
cago dally  newspapers  have  written  many  fair 
articles  and  given  editorial  support  for  the 
program  of  rebuilding  the  city.  Tlie  Chi- 
cago press  has  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  urban  renewal. 

Despite  thts  excellent  coverage,  however, 
there  are  stlU  many  misconceptions  about 
this  vital  field.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  concerning  the  program  la  that  it 
Increases  taxes,  particularly  propterty  or  real 
estate  taxes.  Tet  It  should  b*  eommon 
knowledge  that  the  costs  of  services  In  alum 
and  blighted  communities  are  substantially 
higher  than  required  In  other  oonununitics 
(police,  fire,  health  and  sanitation) . 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  public 
hoTislng  program.  tSany  people  believe  that 
real  estate  taxes  support  pubUc  housing  The 
fact  Is  that  not  1  penny  of  the  real  estate 
tax  supports  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 

rurthemxire.  the  authority  pays  In  lieu 
of  taxes  10  percent  of  every  doUar  of  rent 
collected.  These  payments  are  2%  times  tbe 
amount  paid  by  private  owners  In  real  e»- 
tate  taxes  before  the  authority  bought  the 
properties  and  redeveloped  them. 

It  Is  also  contended  that  urban  renewal 
projects  in  the  city  Increase  the  f'ederal  taxes. 
Actually,  the  appropriation  for  rebuilding 
communities  by  the  Congrese  Is  not  made  to 
a  region  or  to  a  dty.  but  Is  appropriated 
In  one  hmop  turn.  When  a  city  dioee  not  uss 
lu-ban  renewal  fiuuls,  the  Federal  taxes  that 
rssldents  pay  for  that  purpose  are  used  la 
ano»Jier  dty  or  ssctloo  of  the  country. 

Another  sspect  of  urban  renewal  deals  with 
the  complaint  that  land  clearance  programs 
rediice  revenues  by  taking  exlstliig  property 
off  the  tax  roll. 

The  city  ot  Chicago  has  underway  37  prel- 
ects tn  irtilch  slum  and  blighted  land  Is 
being  cleared  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
funds  and  then  sotd  to  private  developera. 

Six  psojects  have  been  completed.  The  to- 
tal asBSBsad  value  of  thaee  projects  after  re- 
development has  increased  so  that  they  now 
produce  a  tax  yield  that  is  147  percent  high- 
er than  before  development,  r^x  all  27  r»- 
developsaent  projects,  which  Includes  ooo- 
struetloD  at  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
ncntaxpaylng  InsUtutloos.  the  annual  tax 
yield  Is  e^Moted  to  more  than  double. 

Many  peopte  complain  about  Uvs  social 
impUeatlons  of  urt>an  renewal.  Taxpaysxa 
who  live  la  neighborhoods  where  there  ks  no 
nsed  for  urban  renewal  sse  no  physical 
aivltfsaics  In  their  eommunlttss  that  oould 
justify  tadk  expenditures. 


But  It  should  be  obvious  that  crime,  blight, 
unsanitary  oondttione,  and  delinquency  can- 
not be  contained  by  boundary  lines,  "niese 
conditions  generally  flourish  In  blighted 
areas. 

Lst  us  look  at  another  example  of  the 
dItBeuIty  of  eommunicatloB.  In  Illinois 
there  is  s  State  law  that  prohibits  the  es- 
tabllBhment  of  a  garbage  dump  within  1 
mile  of  any  municipality  without  that  mu- 
nicipality's consent. 

Of  course,  communities  win  not  consent. 
As  a  result,  municipalities  which  formerly 
had  been  able  to  find  areas  for  landfill  dis- 
posal can  no  longer  do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  the  existing  refuse  dis- 
posal facilitlee  are  reaching  the  limit  of 
their  capacities.  The  only  alternative  Is  the 
uss  of  ths  Incinerator,  which  also  has  the 
added  Inducement  of  being  more  sanitary. 
But  no  neighborhood  relishes  the  idea  of 
having  an  incinerator  eitlMr  in  its  casamu- 
nity  or  nearby. 

The  municipal  exocutlve  Is  faced  with  ths 
possibility  that  be  wUl  have  to  let  tin  gar- 
bage collect  in  the  backyard  or  find  a  loca- 
tion for  an  incinerator. 

When  he  does,  the  neighbors  rise  up  In 
arms  and  charge:  "dtctatorshlp,"  "boas- 
Ism."  "refusal  to  recognise  the  rights  at  ths 
community,"  and  prosalse  to  vota  him  out 
of  ofllos. 

This  Is  to  be  sxpseted,  hut  what  Is  really 
difficult  to  take  is  the  sympathy  and  the 
support  for  their  position  given  by  many 
groups  In  other  communities.  This  Is  ag- 
gravated by  the  space  given  to  thstr  com- 
plaints by  ths  newspapers  and  the  broad- 
casters. 

As  a  result.  Instead  of  emphaslBlng  the 
contribution  thst  the  site  will  maks  to  the 
well-being  of  an  the  people  of  Chicago.  Its 
focus   Is  on    the   hardriilp  of  a   few. 

The  failure  of  communication  has  become 
particularly  evident  to  me  In  the  public 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
the  mayor,  the  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  The  nilnots  State  law 
provides  that  in  the  dty  of  Chicago  the 
mayor  has  the  power  to  sriect  the  nismbeis 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  members  of 
the  board  have  the  power  to  establish  the 
policies  and  to  employ  a  general  superin- 
tendent to  administer  the  schools. 

It  has  been  adopted  policy  In  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  the  mayor  to  select  the  members 
of  the  board  from  recommendations  made  by 
a  school  board  nominating  committee  com- 
posed of  19  civic  organizations.  Including  the 
presidents  of  0  imlversltlee. 

In  1BS6,  when  I  ran  for  my  first  term  as 
mayor,  it  was  charged  and  carried  repeatedly 
In  the  press  that  If  I  were  elected  I  would 
Ignore  this  method  of  selection.  It  was  said 
that  poUtica  would  run  rampant  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  school  system. 

In  ths  9  years  that  I  hav«  been  mayor, 
I  have  never  violated  that  pledge.  Deapite 
the  fact  that  my  poaltion  has  bssn  carried 
by  the  press,  radio,  and  telsvlalon.  I  havs 
been  aaked  Innumerable  times  In  svery 
single  year,  by  an  Interested  Individual  or 
group,  to  Interfere  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. And  In  the  recent  dUBculties,  which 
not  only  faos  ths  Chicago  school  system,  but 
the  school  systems  in  many  cities,  I  havs 
bssn  charged  with  neglecting  my  duty  by 
people  representing  opposing  viewpoints,  be- 
cause I  am  honoring  my  plad^. 

The  areas  where  ootnmunlcatlOD  has 
failed  to  guide  the  actions  of  peopis  are 
many.  For  example,  auch  common  misun- 
derstanding as: 

"The  only  reason  for  the  tmsmployment 
of  Negrooe  is  their  color." 

"Only  tTegroes  are  on  rsUef  .* 

"People  who  are  oa  rslisf  ars  thsra  bseauas 
ttaey  want  to  bSk" 
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"All  we  need  Is  more  expressways  to  solve 
the  transportation  problem." 

"The  answer  to  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
Jail." 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
politician." 

This  Inability  for  communication  to 
change  concepts  or  to  mold  opinions  based 
on  fact  can  be  oostly  and  provide  tremendous 
barrier  to  progress.  For  more  than  50  years 
there  have  been  many  attempts  to  bring  the 
educational  resources  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois to  Chicago.  As  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature In  1939.  I  Joined  with  many  others  In 
an  effort  to  bring  this  about. 

Each  year  the  need  for  a  State  xmlverslty 
became  more  urgent.  A  college  degree  Is  no 
longec  a  luxury  or  a  privilege  for  the  sons  of 
people  who  can  afford  higher  education.  It 
has  become  as  necessary  and  as  requisite 
as  a  high  school  diploma  used  to  be. 

In  seeking  a  location  for  this  university 
we  ran  Into  unpredictable  circumstances. 
After  much  consideration  and  searching,  a 
site  was  selected  on  the  near  West  Side,  In  a 
location  which  Is  probably  the  most  acces- 
sible, not  only  for  the  students  of  our  city, 
but  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  It  then 
became  necessary  that  residents  of  that  site 
be  telocated. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  In  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  public  Improvements,  some 
people  must  be  moved  and  may  experience 
hardship.  But  In  a  democracy  the  principle 
has  been,  and  must  be,  that  government 
should  promote  the  good  of  the  commimlty 
as  a  whole,  and  certainly  a  SUte  university 
would  not  only  serve  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  young  people  of  our  area,  but  would 
supply  a  vital  service  for  generations  and 
generations  of  ybung  people  yet  to  come. 

All  of  our  dally  newspapers  editorially  sup- 
ported the  university  site,  as  did,  for  the 
most  part,  television  and  radio  Yet,  the 
resistance  by  a  small  group,  accompanied  by 
active  demonstrations  and  sit-ins  and  with 
whom  many  sympathized.  Including  myself, 
was  so  great,  so  continuous,  and  so  harassing 
that  the  construction  of  this  university  was 
threatened  and  delayed  for  more  than  a  year. 

For  many  Improvements  of  this  type,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  support  from  the  commu- 
nity when  the  plans  are  announced,  but  they 
disappear  when  the  plans  must  be  carried 
out  In  the  faoe  of  an  organized  yet  small 
opposition. 

The  question  could  be  fairly  asked.  If  the 
media  of  communication  agree  with  the  fair- 
ness and  logic  of  your  position,  and  printed 
the  facts,  why  does  this  communication  fall 
tx)  clear  up  misconception?  Why  does  It  fall 
to  bring  the  public  official  the  support  he 
needs? 

The  answer  to  that  Is  found,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  examining  the  media,  and,  may  I 
say,  that  my  remarks  for  the  most  part  apply 
to  the  dally  newspapers  throughout  our  na- 
tion and  not  particularly  to  the  Chicago 
press. 

The  front  page  of  every  newspaper  Is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  news  of  greatest  impor- 
tance and  of  greatest  Interest.  Let  us  ex- 
amine 11  headlines  of  a  morning  newspaper 
dated  October  23.  Let  us  see  how  many  of 
these  headlines  contain  a  word  which  Is  ne- 
gative, dramatic,  of  conflict,  sensational,  or 
emotional. 

Here  are  the  words  which  appeared  In 
eight  of  these  headlines:  "Pickets  •  •  • 
Attack  •  •  •  Spurns  •  •  •  Protest  •  •  •  Theft 

•  •  •  Bars  •  •  ♦  Appeals  •  •  •  and  Boycott." 
Now  here  Is  an  afternoon  paper  of  October 

33,  not  owned  by  the  same  publisher — and 
here  are  the  words  which  appeared  In  eight 
headlines:  "Boycott  •  •  •  Protest  •  •  •  Sub- 
dued •  •  •  Crashes  •  •  •  Disorder  •  •  •  Die 

•  •  •  Killed  •  •  •  Bomb." 


(I  have  not  included  the  caption  which 
appears  over  the  dally  feature  "Today's 
Chuckle.") 

Let  us  look  at  the  front  pages  of  news- 
papers of  October  6 — actually  you  can  take 
any  date.  Of  13  headlines  In  the  St.  Louis 
Poet-Dispatch,  6  contain  these  wra-ds: 
"Warning  •  •  •  Burns  Himself  •  •  •  Ar- 
rested •  •  •  Contempt  •  •  •  Protest  •  •  • 
and  Jam."  And  this  Is  one  of  the  best  news- 
papers in  the  Nation. 

Another  excellent  newspaper,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal,  on  the  same  day  had  these  words 
in  10  headlines:  "Threat  •  •  •  KlUed  •  •  • 
Dispute  •  •  •  Dies  •  •  •  Raid  •  •  •  Kills  •  •  • 
Injury  •  •  •  Delay  •  •  •  Quit  •  •  •  Burned," 
and  the  picture  on  the  front  page  Is  an 
excellent  photograph  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent In  which  one  can  see  clearly  the  victims 
lying  on  the  ground. 

The  Washington  Post  had  the  following  on 
the  same  day:  "Beaten  •  •  •  Breaks  •  •  •  Dis- 
unity •  •  •  Strike  •  •  •  Morals  Case  •  •  • 
Police  Question  •  •  •  Bandit  •  •  •  Selge  •  •  • 
Beaten  To  Death." 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  am  sure  that  yeu 
will  find  It  Interesting  to  note  the  constant 
use  of  these  attention -getting  words  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  national  press,  wherever 
you  may  live,  words  that  are  of  confilct, 
negative,  and  are  sensational.  If  this  is  the 
method  by  which  you  can  get  people  to  buy 
your  newspaper  and  to  read  your  froit  page, 
is  the  converse  not  true?  •  •  •  that  headlines 
which  are  factual.  Informative  and  nonsen- 
sational  will  discourage  the  purchase  of  a 
newspaper? 

Apparently,  this  is  why  a  great  many  In- 
formative, factual  stories  are  carried  on  the 
Inside  pages. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  television. 
There  Is  little  need  for  me  to  point  out  to  you 
the  eternal  themes  of  violence,  cruelty  and 
misery  which  dominate  television. 

However,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the 
television  highllghto  as  published  In  one 
newspaper  on  October  17.  These  programs 
represent  the  best  offered  for  that  evening. 

6:30  pjn. — A  fight  over  a  pretty  waitress 
ends  In  death  and  a  murder  conviction. 

7:00  pjn. — A  man  wearing  leg  Irons  Is 
found  half  dead  In  a  river 

7:30  pjn. — A  doctor,  obsessed  with  devel- 
oping a  mechanism  to  take  over  In  a  heart 
operation  Is  accused  of  neglect  by  his  ailing 
wife. 

9:00  p.m. — A  man  attempts  suicide  when 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  manage  the  family 
business  he  has  Inherited. 

And,  mind  you,  theee  are  the  highlights. 
Now  the  percentage  of  violence  shown  on  a 
television  news  program  Is  not  this  high,  but 
news  shows  have  a  greater  responsibility  and 
they  are  faced  with  even  a  greater  problem. 

Most  news  programs  are  15  minutes  In 
length.  Three  minutes,  an  exact  minimum 
of  3  minutes,  are  devoted  to  the  commer- 
cials. Of  the  remaining  13  minutes,  de- 
pending on  the  Importance  or  Interest  of  the 
news,  4  or  5  are  given  to  International  or 
national  news;  3  or  4  to  State  or  local  news; 
and  3  or  4  to  sports  and  the  weather. 

Now,  If  we  examine  the  segment  given  to 
local  news  and  we  presume  that  two  stories 
are  covered,  we  would  find  that  they  must  be 
covered  In  3  or  3  minutes.  Now  television 
and  radio  are  proud  of  their  objectivity  and 
their  fairnees,  but  I  say,  regardless  of  their 
intentions  and  their  wishes  they  cannot  pre- 
sent both  sides  of  an  Important  issue  fairly 
In  2  or  3  minutes.  And  they,  too,  are  equally 
concerned  in  getting  the  widest  circulation 
and  using  that  which  Is  most  dramatic,  most 
sensational,  and  moet  entertaining. 

Of  course  radio  and  television  carry  many 
Informative  programs,  particularly  In  those 
hours  where  there  are  the  fewest  listeners. 
It  Is  something  like  the  use  mcule  of  the 
inside  pages  of  a  newspaper. 


Recently  television  has  been  utilizing  more 
of  Its  prime  time  for  Important,  Informative 
programs,  and  I  congratulate  them. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  all  the  media  have 
been  so  concerned  with  conflict,  drama,  ex- 
citement, and  vicarious  experiences — if.  In 
fact,  they  have  not  set  up  a  conditional  re- 
sponse from  the  public  which  actually  dis- 
courages the  public  from  reading,  looking,  or 
listening  to  informative  and  positive  com- 
munication. 

There  Is  perhaps  no  greater  example  of  a 
communication  gap  than  between  scientific 
progress  and  social  progress.  It  was  felt  that 
science  would  not  only  make  new  discoveries 
In  the  physical  world,  but  would  make  an 
equal  contribution  to  otir  social  world. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  our  material  comfort 
by  the  use  of  newly  developed  sdentlflc 
chemicals  and  processes.  But  theee  same 
chemicals  and  processes  emit  byproducts 
which  pollute  the  air. 

The  further  development  of  nuclear  re- 
search promises  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  But  fallout  and  radiation 
threaten  the  welfare  of  every  human  being. 

Let  us  understand — that  the  gap  between 
the  progress  of  science  and  social  control  Is 
not  only  of  local  concern,  but,  indeed,  re- 
gional wide  and  worldwide.  Air  pollution 
oonoems  vast  urban  areas,  fallout  Is  world- 
wide, pesticides  threaten  the  health  of  every 
person,  automation  is  as  much  of  a  threat 
as  a  promise. 

Making  a  choice  betvreen  the  benefits  and 
hazards  of  scientific  achievement  or  break- 
through Is  a  value  Judgment,  a  judgment 
based  on  the  Ideas  of  social  good,  on  moral- 
ity, on  religion,  not  on  science. 

The  sclenUst  and  the  specialist  must  pro- 
vide the  Information,  the  guidelines,  the 
principles  that  can  bring  about  an  Informed 
public  Judgment. 

This  communication  to  the  elected  official 
Is  essential,  for  It  Is  In  the  world  of  politics 
that  the  social  Judgment  will  be  made. 
This  cc«nmunlcatlon  to  the  citizen  Is  vital, 
tat  It  Is  he  who  must  provide  the  consensus 
which  guides  the  administrative  decision  ot 
the  government  official. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  Is  so 
much  Information  and  so  many  facts,  so 
many  problems,  and  so  many  alternatives, 
that  It  Is  beyond  the  capability  of  any  person 
to  keep  fully  abreast,  to  be  fully  informed. 

But  we  cannot  accept  the  overabundance 
of  knowledge  as  a  ground  to  abdicate  social 
Judgment.  ITiere  are  many  recurtlons  to  the 
dilemma.  Some  people  are  turning  away 
from  today's  realities  because  they  have  lost 
their  faith  £n  the  ability  of  the  communica- 
tion media  to  help  guide  their  decisions  be- 
cause they  liave  lost  faith  In  the  ablUty  of 
science  to  help  solve  their  social  problems. 

The  enormity  of  facing  the  reetuts  of 
changing  times  and  scientific  progress,  and 
the  Inability  to  exercise  effective  social  Judg- 
ment has  caused  people  to  look  backward 
when  the  needs  for  such  decisions  were  not 
so  overwhelmingly  iirgent. 

It  leads  to  such  attitudes  as: 

Let's  blast  Russia  off  the  map. 

Let's  eliminate  the  income  tax. 

Let's  take  away  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  restore  them  to 
the  States. 

Let's  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations. 

And,  as  somebody  has  so  well  put  It  In  de- 
scribing the  leaders  of  these  projxisals,  they 
have  all  the  answers,  but  none  of  the  solu- 
tions. 

I  know  that  many  of  our  people  are  dls- 
ttirbed  by  our  inability  to  make  a  better 
world,  but  I  personaUy  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  want  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  age. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  given  the  Impression 
that  I  believe  thU  is  a  world  where  we  have 
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XDMOm  no  progreaa.  nor  that  I  am  a  grim 
pecslmUt  who  aees  no  forward  movement. 
I  am  an  opUmlat.  and  my  opUialim  U  tovmd- 
•d  on  tba  progran  that  has  be«n  made  In 
mj  own.  field  o<  activity,  municipal  govem- 
nMnt. 

It  U  unTortunate  that  tha  prograca  of 
many  cltlo*  haa  not  been  fully  communi- 
cated to  tfae  people  by  the  press,  radio  and 
televUlon. 

Let  us  take  the  city  of  Chlcsgo  and  the 
progress  that  olty  governcMnt  has  onde 
with  the  support  of  the  people  at  Chicago. 

SaiUer  this  year,  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil annnnnrfid  that  Chicago  was  the  safest 
big  city  In  the  Nation. 

Thera  Is  not  a  big  dty  in  the  world  which 
has  street  lighting  that  can  compare  with 
Chloago'a  Nearly  every  residential  and  bus- 
iness street  has  new.  modern  lights. 

Karly  in  1983,  Chicago  was  given  a  na- 
tional award  for  being  the  cleanest  big  city 
in  the  Nation.  This  continued  a  proud  rec- 
ord achlrsvad  In  19&9  and  again  In  1961. 

In  the  past  i  months  there  has  been  a 
•tMbdy  teduetlon  of  crime  in  Chicago,  while 
erlm*  rates  in  other  eltles  have  been  going 
up.  Since  he  has  taken  command.  Super- 
intendent O.  W.  Wilson  has  created  a  new 
Image  ai  the  police  department. 

Our  expressway  system  is  nearly  completed. 
and  the  use  of  a  mass  transit  facility  In  the 
rnngr-esB  Bspressway  has  becoooe  a  mode) 
«f  future  transportation. 

The  VS.  Census  Bureau  of  Housing  re- 
ported that  In  the  period  between  1950  and 
IMO  tha  number  ctf  Hii«jt«H^^^  dwelling 
In  Chicago  was  reduced  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent and  in  the  past  a^  years  the  numtier 
of  such  dwellings  has  bean  further  reduced 
by  e.000  or  7,(M0. 

Chicago  has  one  of  the  most  farflung  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  in  the  Nation,  and  I 
am  s\ire  that  those  of  you  who  have  visited 
Chicago  have  been  Impressed  by  the  new  pri- 
vate oonstriictlon  in  the  Loop  and  in  the 
naighhorhoods,  whlclx  totals  more  than  tXi( 
billion  since  1957. 

Chicago  has  carried  on  a  tronendous  pub- 
lic works  and  conununl^  la^>rovement  pro- 
gram, while  at  the  same  tlsoe  it  has  con- 
tinued its  top  ranging  financial  position. 

Chicago's  overall  dabt  per  capita  is  tha 
lowest  of  the  five  dttes  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion pryulatlon,  aiul  the  fourth  lowest  of 
the  Nation's  42  largest  dttes. 

Cbieaco  la  ona  ot  tha  three  major  clUaa  In 
the  Nation  whoae  bonds  reoelved  a  Dun  * 
Bradatreat  prima  rating.  Just  last  J\Uy  the 
d^  of  Chicago  was  awarded  a  eertiflcata  at 
•onfonnanca  for  rtlsttnguiahart  a»iA«<.wi  t%- 
portlng  by  tha  Iftinir^l  Finance  OOoers 
Aasodatlon.  and  la  tba  lar^Mt  city  In  North 
Amartfi»  to  ba  so  reeogniaad. 

Tbrou^iout  tha  Katloa  tbar*  baa  baa« 
Bucb  printed  about  racial  relations,  and  I 
urge  ths  rnngraas  to  pass  Preatdent  Ken- 
nedy's eivU  rlgbU  MU. 

▲  lood  deal  of  pubiia  attention  In  thla 
fteld  haa  been  diractad  to  Chirago.  Hera  ara 
aome  of  the  facts : 

There  Is  a  significant  and  Important  mes- 
sage In  the  growth  of  the  Nsgro  mldtUa  class 
In  Chicago.  Tba  *"'*'**n§Tr  CoanaslasioA  on 
Human  Relations,  in  a  laport  baaed  on  the 
cansiis,  polnU  out  that  at  least  3&  to  4* 
percent  of  Chicago's  Negro  famlllas  belong 
in  tha  ial4dla  eUaa  on  tha  baala  of  their 
c<^egB  education,  occupational  statvia.  In- 
come, and  bomeownershlp. 

I  would  Uka  to  refer  to  a  column  in  tha 
Chicago  Defender  written  October  36.  Tike 
column  fton tains  aonaa  aztramely  rn^t/^i  re- 
marks, wltb  soma  of  wblcb  I  do  not  agraa, 
but  I  would  nka  to  qfuota  tba  conclusion 
of  tha  columnist : 

"But  coming  back  10  yasra  latac  la  to  ooiaa 
back  aiMi  find  a  city  on  tha  aaora.  tba  Dan 
Byan  Bkyiaasway.  Marina  dty.  Laka 


cars.  Prairie  Shores,  to  name  a  few  which 
weren't  here  when  I  left,  and  to  discover  a 
new  dignity  that  Chicago  Negroes  now  feel. 
"They  may  live  in  ths  second  largest  city  In 
Asaerlca.  but  It's  Just  about  ths  meat  fsad- 
natlng  and  unquestionably  tha  most  excit- 
ing. 

"They've  beg\m  to  awaken  to  their  power 
and  Its  attending  responslbllltlM.  As  they 
quicken  to  their  roles  as  businessmen,  politi- 
cians, civil  leaders,  and  heads  of  fsmilles, 
there's  going  to  be  that  critical  balance 
which  will  make  Chicago  probably  a  truer 
American  city  than  any  other." 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  vital  statis- 
tics from  the  UJS.  census: 

Chicago  Negro  fanUlies  have  the  second 
highest  median  family  Income  In  America. 
Chicago  Negroes  have  the  highest  mtwHan 
value  of  owner-occupied  >ir>rri4»H  in  America. 
While  the  median  education  level  of  all  Chi- 
cago Is  10.3.  It  Lb  9.3  for  Negroes. 

These  statistics  are  quoted  from  the  Chi- 
cago I}efender,  ths  large  Negro  dally. 

Furthermore,  the  Human  Belatlons  Com- 
mission's report,  based  on  the  census,  re- 
veals that  between  1950  and  1960  the  num- 
ber of  nonwhite  families  In  Chicago  earning 
•6.000  or  more  Increased  by  U37  percent. 

Between  1960  and  I960,  for  nonwhltea  30 
years  and  over,  there  was  a  66-percent  in- 
crease for  those  completing  4  years  of  high 
school,  a  79- percent  increase  for  1  or  more 
years  of  college,  and  a  70-percent  Increase  of 
4  or  more  years  of  college. 

Chicago  Is  one  of  the  few  major  cities  in 
the  united  States  where  not  s  single  stu- 
dent Is  on  a  double  shift  at  school. 

I  oovild  go  on  at  great  length  concerning 
the  progress  that  has  taken  place  In  my  city 
and  which  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  support  and  the  understanding  of 
the  people  of  Chicago.  However,  I  am  not 
taking  the  position  that  I  am  satisfied  or 
that  the  people  of  Chicago  are  satisfied. 

There  is  room  for  Improvement  in  every 
activity.  Certainty  in  the  field  of  human 
relations  there  is  much  to  he  done  in  Chi- 
cago, and  in  many  of  the  cities  throughout 
the  Nation.  Thi^ughout  the  country,  mu- 
nicipal government  has  Improved  in  provid- 
ing the  basic,  direct  service  to  their  cltlaens 
such  as  police,  fire  and  health.  Municipal 
government  today  has  adopted  all  of  the 
modem  methods  and  techniques  of  private 
Industry  to  provide  services  with  greater 
economy  and  eHVclsacy. 

We  can  h%illd  bridges,  design  safer  streets, 
construct  expressways,  filter  water,  and  build 
schools  better  than  ever  before. 

In  thla  nasrow  sense  tbera  baa  been  no 
tallura  in  eommxink^atlon.  Prom  this  great 
nnlveistty.  from  tha  centers  of  htgbsr  Icmv- 
Ing  throughout  our  Nation,  will  ccaae  the 
doctora.  lawyvs.  engineers,  arebltects,  scl- 
aatists.  and  agronomists 

As  doctors,  what  Is  yow  viewpoint  cos- 
eemlng  our  increasing  population  of  elderly 
peopls  and  tbetr  need  tor  aaedlcal  tnsoranoe 
which  is  not  baaed  on  an  oatb  of  pauperiant 

As  lawyers,  what  Is  yoya  spproach  to  tba 
lack  of  leyrseentatlon  of  our  urban  popute- 
tiona  tn  most  at  the  State  legtilatures  of  our 
Hattonr  ^ 

As  economists,  what  Is  the  answer  to  ao- 
tooaatloii,  an  invention  which  will  ellBlnata 
more  >o«w  than  it  wm  create?        f 

And  what  Judgments  have  sU  of  yrm  made, 
regardless  of  your  professional  training,  con- 
cerning the  great  tntematloDal  issues  thst 
face  us? 

These  are  only  some  ot  the  issnes  In  which 
there  ts  a  desperate  need  for  commonlca- 
tlon.  for  the  j^resentatlon  at  alternatives 
based   on   tba   latest   knowtadge,   tba    bast 

thfnUng, 

wm  you  resign  yourself  to  tha  modem 
rationalization  Chat  pec^la  are  but  ob|acti 


moved  by  forces  so  great  that  it  U  only  fu- 
tility to  try  to  change  their  direction? 

Will  you  adopt  the  defeatist  viewpoint 
which  some  people  call  conservatism,  that 
the  way  forward  is  to  look  backward? 

That  cannot  be  the  attitude  at  this  cen- 
ter of  learning,  for  it  la  to  you  that  society 
must  look. 

The  Chicago  editor,  Walter  Howey,  was  the 
first  to  organize  the  stair  of  the  New  York 
Mirror.  Howey 's  announced  policy  was: 
**90  percent  entertainment  and  10  percent 
Information.'* 

It  was  explained  In  a  number  of  articles 
that  the  New  York  nevrapaper  strike  and 
rising  costs  were  responsible  for  Its  failure. 
Not  a  single  account   blamed  his  poMcy. 

An  outstanding  television  network  execu- 
tive recently  stated  to  a  televtston  class: 

"Television  is  not  an  art  form.  Otir  pri- 
mary pur[X)se  ts  to  make  s  profit.  Our  busi- 
ness Is  entertainment.  But  social  conven- 
tion requires  efforte  to  'uplift'  the  communi- 
ty ss  a  secondary  consideration." 

And  In  the  field  of  science,  for  the  most 
part,  social  Judgments,  social  controls  are 
secondary  considerations. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  I  have  dU- 
eossed  the  problem  of  first  magnitude.  I  ask 
you  to  bs  tolerant  of  generalization  and 
overslmpllflcatlon  in  discussing  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  sges.  social  conununicatloai. 

Let  me  reiterate : 

There  are  many  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  stations  that  maks  great  efforts 
to  Inform  and  elucidate. 

There  are  nuiny  sdantlsts  who  are  aware 
cA  their  social  responsibility,  who  are  pu- 
tlcipstlng  as  citizens  as  well  as  researchers. 

But.  If  we  are  to  dose  the  oonununlcatlon 
gap  involving  the  social  Issnes  of  our  chang- 
ing vrorld.  they  must  do  a  better  Job. 

The  dilemma  of  communlcatloQ  I  have  dis- 
cussed faces  all  elected  oOdals.  not  only  the 
mayor  of  Chicago.  We  desperately  need  the 
help  of  all  the  communlcatloo  media  If  we 
are  to  do  a  better  Job.  Their  power  for  good 
is  immeasurable. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

"The  basis  of  our  Government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  governnient  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government.  I  should  not 
healtats  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

Jefferson  did  not  look  backward  but  al- 
ways forward.  He  said:  "Some  socn  look  at 
constitutions  with  sajoctlmonlous  reverence, 
and  deem  them  like  tha  Ark  of  ths  Covenant, 
too  sacred  to  be  touched.  They  ascribe  to 
ths  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  hu- 
man, and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond 
amendment.  •  •  •  I  sm  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  aiMl  untried  changes 
in  laws  and  Institutions.  •  •  •  But  I  know 
that  laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed  and  man- 
ners and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of 
clrcxunstances,  institutions  must  advance 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.** 

These  words  need  constant  repetition.  To- 
dsy,  when  the  world  has  become  smaller, 
when  the  powers  of  destruction  have  be- 
come total,  when  ire  are  economically  Inter- 
dependent, when  changes  are  so  quick,  scl- 
entlflc  breakthroughs  so  frequent,  the  need 
for  communication  has  become  the  moat 
urgent  and  pressing  need  In  the  history  of 
mankind. 

As  we  face  Vb»  future,  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  cfaaDeBge  of  today  and  tomorrow  must 
be  Bset  by  leadership  working  with  people 
ratber  than  by  electronic  brains,  tbe  drawing 
board,  and  tba  laboratory. 

Whatever  progiees  is  mad»  wlU  be  aeoom- 
pUsbed  through  tbe  declslosM  U  tbeas  sleetad 
by  ballot.    It  is  throu^  p^iitJf<ai  laa^srablp 
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resp>onsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  an  en- 
lightened dtleenry,  that  we  can  achieve  the 
ideals  of  a  democratic  and  free  people. 


SALES  OP  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 
FOR  EXPORT  ON  CREDIT 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 
wish  to  comment  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
^  port  program  and  the  relationship  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  it. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  a  program  under  which  sales  of  sur- 
plus commodities  in  its  stocks  are  sold 
for  export  on  credit  guaranteed  by  pri- 
vate banks.  I  underscore  "guaranteed 
by  private  banks."  because  the  argiunent 
last  night  and  \ixe  discussion  today  on 
the  Mundt  amendment  related  to  credits 
that  were  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  was 
made  quite  clear  in  tbe  colloquy  today 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  that  sales  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  guaranteed  by 
private  banks  do  not  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  amendment  and  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Nor  do  the 
sales  guaranteed  by  private  banks  or 
financed  by  private  banks  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  discussion  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment assistance  in  the  financing  of 
sales  of  commodities  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. These  are  commercial  loans  for 
export  to  hajtl-currency  countries,  and 
not  in  any  sense  guaranteed  by  the 
Government. 

The  credit  is  extended  to  U.S.  export- 
ers. The  exporter  has  to  arrange  for  a 
U.S.  bank  to  guarantee  the  payment,  and 
in  this  instance  the  payment  is  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  period  for  which  credit  is  extended 
ranges  from  6  months  to  36  months. 

Since  July>l,  1963.  credit  sales  have 
been  made  under  this  program  for  more 
than  $65  million.  It  has  been  planned  to 
make  sales  under  this  program  for  export 
to  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
and  Hungary.  ,  Again,  these  are  sales, 
the  credit  for  which  is  guaranteed  by 
private  banks,  not  by  a  Government  in- 
strumentality. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  our  foreign  policy  if  these  Eastern 
European  satellites  were  less  dependent 
upon  the  U.S.SJI.  Sales  to  them  would 
help  to  achieve  this  purpose.  We  have 
the  surplus  commodities  tn  Government 
stocks,  and  the  benefits  we  realize  from 
their  sale  is  almost  entirely  a  net  gain, 
both  In  terms  of  balance  of  payments 
and  in  Government  receipts. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  shut  the 
door  on  this  commercial  market  when  we 
are  trying  so  hard  to  make  the  same  kind 
of  sales  to  other  commercial  markets. 
At  present  there  is  an  active  interest  in 
exporting  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  vege- 
table oils  to  satellite  countries.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  Soviet  Union;  I  am 
speaking  of  satellite  countries.  Other 
countries  in  Western  Europe  are  actively 
competing  for  this  market  Undue 
delays  In  making  credit  available  wUl 
reduce  the  possibility  of  the  sale. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricorb  a  bulletin  entitled 


"CCC   Export   Credit  Sales   Program- 
How  It  Works." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCC  ExpoET  Caxorr  Saueb  Psockam — ^How  It 

WOSKS 
COMMODITT    AVAILABU.mK8 

Oonmtodltles  tilglble  under  the  CCC  export 
credit  sales  program  are  those  in  OCC  inven- 
tory as  listed  In  the  CCC  monthly  sales  list, 
and  tobacco  under  loan  to  CCC.  Diu-lng  1962 
the  foUowlng  commodities  were  in  CCC  In- 
ventory and  thus  eligible  for  financing: 
butter,  nonfat  dry  mUk,  cheddar  cheese,  cot- 
ton (upland  and  extra  long  staple) ,  peanuts, 
com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grain  sor- 
ghums, rice  (rough  and  mlUed),  dry  edible 
beans,  cottonseed  oU,  refined,  and  gum  tur- 
pentine. CCC  has  from  time  to  time  sold  out 
of  certain  of  these  conunodities. 

ooum'ST  LncrTATiONs 

VS.  Department  of  Commerce  export  con- 
trol policies  and  regulations  ss  referred  to 
in  the  applicable  OCC  commodity  export 
program  announcements  are  i^pllcable  with 
respect  to  export  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  certain  Communist  or  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  and  areas. 

PEKIOOS    or   DErxXBED    PATMKMT 

OCC  will  defer  payuMnt  for  periods  up  to 
36  months,  deftendlng  upon  credit  need,  and 
country  of  exfwrt. 

ZMTEREST   SATX 

Interest  wlU  be  cnarged  at  the  rste  speci- 
fied in  each  credit  approval  and  shaU  run 
for  the  length  of  the  deferred  payment 
period. 

BANK    OBLIGATION 

For  all  purchases  made  under  this  program, 
there  will  be  required  an  assurance  of  pay- 
ment from  a  bank  In  the  United  States. 
This  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  Irrevocable 
letter  of  credit;  an  endorsement  on  a  note 
executed  by  any  party  to  the  transaction;  a 
draft  accepted  by  the  bank;  or  some  other 
form  of  bank  assxiranoe  acceptable  to  OCC. 
A  foreign  agency  bank  licenced  under  New 
York  law,  will  qualify  as  a  bank  In  the  United 
States. 

KXPOK'IIK'S   OBLIGATION 

The  exporter  is  not  obligated  to  buy  com- 
modities from  CCC  when  granted  a  credit 
approval.  If  he  Is  going  to  use  the  credit  ex- 
tended, however,  he  must  purchase  the  com- 
modities within  the  purchase  period  speci- 
fied in  the  credit  arrangement.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance by  COC  of  the  bank  obligation. 
CCC  wUl  pot  hold  the  exporter  responsible 
for  the  purchase  price  plus  Interest,  but 
will  look  only  to  the  UB.  bank  for  payment. 
To  the  extent  that  the  bank  obligation  Is 
Issued  on  the  basis  of  the  importer's  line  of 
credit,  the  exporter's  line  of  credit  will  not 
be  used. 

FTntCHASES 

Pxirchases  of  commodities  on  credit  are 
made  in  accordance  with  applicable  CCC  ex- 
port sales  announcements  to  the  extent  that 
the  commodities  are  available  In  CCC  in- 
ventory at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  announcements,  the  exporter 
will  present  to  OCC  proof  of  exportation  of 
the  commodities  or  subsitute  commodities  as 
provided  in  the  anouncement  after  the  com- 
modities have  been  exported.  Purchases  will 
be  made  during  the  period  provided  In  the 
credit  arrangement  for  such  purchases. 

CABOO    PSSTEXENCX    ACT 

Provisions  of  Public  Law  664,  83d  Congress 
(the  Cargo  Preference  Act  requiring  ship- 
ment on  UB.  Hag  commercial  vessels)  are  not 
applicable  to  export  sales  under  the  CCC 
export  credit  sales  program. 


APPLICATIONS 

U.S.  expca-ters  apply  to  the  Office  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  UB.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC,  under  credit  announce- 
ment OSM-1,  revised,  giving:  (a)  dollar 
amount  of  commodities  desired  to  be  pur- 
chased; (b)  commodity  or  commodities  de- 
sired; class,  grade.  quaUty,  and  quantity; 
port  of  export  and  coimtry  of  destination; 
(c)  period  during  which  It  is  desired  that 
pxorchases  be  made;  (d)  period  of  deferred 
payment  desired;  (e)  the  extent  to  which 
credit  will  be  extended  to  the  importer;  (f) 
name  of  bank  to  United  States  which  wlU 
assure  payment. 

'   (Exporters  desiring  to  purchase  tobacco  on 
credit  apply  under  GSM-2.) 

iJk.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  FreBident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bonn's  Opening  to  the  East." 
The  editorial  was  published  on  May  14, 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  14,  19631 
Bonn's  Opkninc  to  ths  East 

In  a  move  that  could  ease  European  ten- 
sions. West  Germany  is  seektog  to  improve 
relations  with  Conununist-rtUed  countries  in 
Eastern  Eiuxtpe.  Following  agreements  with 
Poland  and  Rumania  to  eiqiand  mutual 
trade  and  establish  West  German  trade  mis- 
sions in  their  capitals,  Bonn  has  now  reached 
a  sUfillar  agreement  with  Hungary,  and  ne- 
gotiations are  going  on  with  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Bulgaria. 

These  agreements  are  to  Itoe  with  Chan- 
cellor Erhard's  middle-of-the-road  policies, 
more  flexible  than  those  of  his  predecessor. 
They  still  fall  far  short  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, which  West  Germany  refuses  to  any 
country  recognizing  the  East  German  regime. 
But  the  trade  agreements,  supplemented  by 
German  promises  to  promote  understanding 
for  Blast  European  trade  Interests  within  the 
European  Economic  Community,  are  regard- 
ed in  Bonn  as  the  first  steps  toward  a  recon- 
ciliation which  wotUd  help  to  meet  Eastern 
Europe's  urgent  need  for  Western  goods, 
make  it  less  dependent  on  Soviet  Russia  and 
perhaps  ultimately  pave  the  way  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  German  reunification 
and  European  security. 

As  a  small  advance  to  this  direction.  West 
Germany  has  won  the  approval  of  Its  new 
Eastern  trade  partners  for  tocluslon  of  West 
BerUn  to  the  "West  German  mark  area." 
But  Soviet  resistance  to  any  recognition  of 
West  German  rights  to  Berlin  conttoues  to 
hamper  trade  relations  with  the  UBBJl.. 
whose  hoetUe  attitude  makes  it  easier  for 
Bonn  to  agree  with  the  United  States  on  a 
policy  of  barring  long-term  credits  for  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Trade  is  a  potent  political 
weapon,  but  without  such  credits  Its  uses 
remain  strictly  limited. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  this  statement  and  submit  these 
items  for  printing  in  the  Record  because 
last  evening,  when  the  .Senate  was  en- 
gaged in  debate  on  the'  Mundt  amend- 
ment— which  today  was  withdrawn,  I 
commented  on  the  recent  trade  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  with  certian  of  the  satel- 
lite countries — In  particular,  with  Poland 
and  Rumania. 

I  do  not  want  my  remaiiEs  in  regard  to 
Germany  to  be  interpreted  as  critical  or 
in  condemnation  of  that  country.   I  fully 
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recognize  the  Importance  of  German  In- 
dustry and  the  importance  of  having  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  a 
strong  economy.  Chancellor  Erhard's 
policies  have  produced  rather  amazing 
and  miraculous  results  for  the  German 
economy. 

I  merely  suggest  that  the  Germans, 
who  often  are  known  as  good  professors, 
might  well  be  listened  to  in  this  Instance 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
trade  policy.  The  Germans  are  as  op- 
posed to  communism  as  anyone  could  be. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a 
vigorous  record  of  anticommunism  and 
of  prodemocracy,  for  which  we  are  ex- 
tremely grateful;  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
is  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  He  under- 
stands that  it  is  better  to  trade  than  to 
give  aid.  He  understands  that  trade 
breaks  down  barriers  of  misunderstand- 
ing. He  understands  that  through  trade 
it  Is  possible  not  only  to  penetrate  a 
market,  but  also  to  penetrate  minds. 
And  he  understands  that  through  trade, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  relax  tensions  and 
to  break  away  from  the  absolute  control 
by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  economies 
of  the  satellite  countries. 

I  believe  that  this  New  York  Times 
editorial,  which  refers  to  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  terms  of  economic  policy,  is 
worth  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  SAO  PAULO  CONFERENCE  AND 
THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  developments 
at  the  Sao  Paulo  Conference,  In  Braizil, 
In  connection  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  newspaper  and  radio 
commentators  have  been  wringing  their 
hands  over  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  what  one 
might  call  "doom  and  gloom."  During 
the  week  we  read  newspaper  headUne  ar- 
ticles about  President  Goulart.  of  Brazil, 
and  the  statements  he  made  in  his  open- 
ing speech  at  the  Conference.  In  that 
speech,  he  pointed  out  that  trade  and 
commodity  prices  represent  the  major 
problem  confronting  Latin  America. 
Regrettably,  he  downgraded  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Under  Secretary  Harriman,  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Moscoso, 
in  particular,  representing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  were  able  to  carry  the  day. 
in  cooperation  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  The  proposal  which  the 
United  States  had  endorsed,  and  which 
was  advanced  by  this  country  and  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere — to  "Latin- 
ize" the  Alliance  by  establishing  a  co- 
ordinating committee  for  the  Alliance, 
has  been  endorsed  and  is  wholeheartedly 
supported  by  the  Conference  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

I  consider  this  a  highly  important  and 
singular  diplomatic  victory,  not  Mily  for 
the  United  States,  but  also  for  the  na- 
tions which  have  adopted  the  reforms 
agreed  upon  at  Pxinta  del  Este  and  for  the 
nations  which  have  actively  cooperated 
in  making  the  Alliance  for  Progress  what 


it  truly  Is — a  hemispheric  program  in 
which  all  of  us  are  partners. 

This  great  victory  represents  the  first 
major  breakthrough  in  making  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  a  real  alliance  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  which  with 
our  help  can  achieve  the  great  goals  of 
the  Alliance.  It  represents  a  very  im- 
portant step  toward  greater  involvement 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  im- 
plementing the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

This  development  should  be  very  en- 
couraging to  all  those  who  think  that  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  not  really 
behind  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They 
have  shown  by  this  step  that  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  shoulder  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  implementing  the  Alli- 
ance and  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Alliance  with  our  help.  As  we  know 
from  our  experience  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  this  kind  of  self-help  and  internal 
management  is  essential  if  US.  aid  is 
going  to  be  effective  in  helping  these 
countries  to  help  themselves. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  the  Alliance  more 
and  more  a  true  and  working  alliance, 
and  less  and  less  a  UJ3.  aid  program. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senate  con- 
cluded debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  at 
a  time  when  there  is  in  the  air  at  S&o 
Paulo.  Brazil,  a  victory  note  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  weathering  the  storms  of  crit- 
icism and  dissent.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  a  peaceful  revolution  in  this 
hemisphere  of  historic  importance. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  our  only 
hope  for  constructing  in  this  hemisphere 
an  orderly  change  for  better  living,  for  a 
more  progressive  economy,  and  for  jw- 
litical  freedom.  The  alternatives  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  are  violence,  dis- 
order, and  chaos. 

This  is  why  I  have  tried  on  this  floor, 
day  after  day.  to  direct  attention  to  what 
I  consider  the  fundamentals  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

I  recognize  that  funds  were  taken  out 
of  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  when 
It  was  before  the  Senate,  from  what  we 
call  the  social  progress  trust  fund;  but 
I  predict  that  the  full  authorization  for 
this  fund  will  be  restored  in  conference, 
because  in  dealing  with  that  area  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization  request- 
ed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  our  best  bet  for  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere.  As  the  President  of  the 
United  States  properly  said,  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time  Is  putting  Into 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  about 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  Russia 
Is  putting  into  Cuba;  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation,  the  richest  in  the 
world,  will  do  less  for  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  Khrushchev  Is  doing  for  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

Therefore.  I  have  vigorously  tried  to 
defend  the  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  do  not  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  perfect — because  we  know  bet- 
ter than  that.  I  do  not  try  to  defend  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  because  I  believe  It 
has  produced  phencMnenally  constructive 
results,  because  I  know  better  than  that 


But  I  say  It  Is  making  progress  and  it 
is  vital  to  progress  In  this  hemisphere; 
and  I  say  that  until  someone  can  show 
us  a  better  way,  we  had  better  stick  with 
this  way — the  way  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

With  further  reference  to  the  speech 
by  Mr.  Goulart,  whom  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know,  and  he  is  the  President 
of  a  great  country  and  a  great  people — I 
make  the  following  comment:  Commod- 
ity export  prices  have  long  been  a  prob- 
lem for  all  countries.  In  fact,  coming 
from  the  Midwest.  I  think  I  know  what 
It  means  when  raw  material  prices  are 
depressed.  The  wheat  farmers,  the 
dairy  farmers,  and  all  who  produce  food 
and  fiber  from  the  soil  know  what  de- 
pressed prices  mean.  One  of  the  regret- 
table developments  in  our  time  is  that 
most  of  the  thinking  which  today  con- 
trols nations  is  the  thinking  of  men  and 
women  who  come  from  the  finance  com- 
munity or  the  manufacturing  commu- 
nity, rather  than  by  those  of  the 
raw  materials-producing  community. 
Therefore,  all  too  often  we  have  Inade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
commodity  prices. 

Wo^  markets  are  fickle,  and  the 
prio«^  of  the  goods  which  the  primary 
producing  countries  have  to  Import  have 
been  on  the  rise.  But  In  the  past  year, 
the  situation  for  most  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  has  been  improving.  In 
1962,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
from  the  Latin  American  countries  In- 
creased by  6  percent,  and  Indications  are 
that  this  trend  Is  continuing. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  President,  that  where 
there  is  a  regional  approach  and  where 
there  is  a  common  market,  such  as  In 
Central  America,  the  rise  in  exports  has 
been  tremendous — as  much  as  30  percent, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  economic 
position  has  been  considerable. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  coiintries  have 
shared  in  this  favorable  trend.  The  rea- 
son is  that  internal  policies — especially 
financial  policy,  lack  of  diversification 
and  other  elements  in  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic situation — have  reduced  the  long- 
range  benefits  of  a  few  countries  from 
the  improving  trend. 

Regrettably.  Brazil  qualifies  as  one  of 
those  coiantries  in  which  there  have  been 
severe  internal  difficulties.  Inflation  In 
Brazil  Is  like  a  prairie  fire  sweeping  the 
country.  I  do  not  raise  my  voice  in 
criticism  because  it  is  important  to  all 
the  world  that  Brazil  remain  as  a  free 
country,  that  parliamentary  Institutions 
be  preserved,  and  that  her  economy  be 
strengthened.  I  wish  to  do  all  that  I 
can  as  a  responsible  public  official  to 
cooperate  in  that  endeavor. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, has  pointed  out  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  his  Brazilian  friends  peg  all  their 
calculations  and  complaints  to  the  high- 
est price  level  their  commodities  have 
reached. 

The  Ambassador  has  carefully  and 
courteously  pointed  out  that  that  is  an 
unrealistic  approach,  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  commodity  prices  to  vary,  to 
be  flexible,  and  to  fluctuate,  and  that  the 
world  owes  no  country  or  producer  the 
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difference  beitWeen  the  highest  price  it  is 
willing  to  pay  at  one  time  and  any  drop 
in  price  that  the  same  world  market 
develops  at  some  other  time. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to 
stabilize  commodity  prices.  We  have 
been  doing  It  through  some  commodity 
agreements,  and  some  of  those  com- 
modity agreements  are  being  developed 
year  after  year. 

For  many  years  in  past  decades  Brazil 
has  experienced  favorable  trade  bal- 
ances, even  when  commodity  prices 
were  far  below  their  highest  levels. 
That  shows  that  many  factors  other 
than  the  world  market  for  commodity 
prices,  as  emphasized  by  President  Goul- 
art, or  the  Imaginary  evil  machinations 
of  a  nonexistent  capitalistic  clique,  cause 
a  country  to  have  good  or  bad  earnings 
from  Its  commodity  exports. 

Even  recognizing  this  and  many  other 
problems,  the  inter -American  commu- 
nity has  made  considerable  headway  In 
key  areas  since  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  initiated. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  building 
of  140,000  homes,  8.200  classrooms,  hun- 
dreds of  water  systems,  hospitals  and 
health  centers.  Those  instances  and  the 
distribution  of  4  million  textbooks  and 
the  feeding  of  9  million  children  are  just 
a  few  of  the  concrete  Indicators  of  prog- 
ress that  are  too  often  ignored  by  the 
critics  or  derided  by  the  cynics.  Tax 
and  land  reforms  have  got  underway  in 
countries  wherever  the  pwUtical  leader- 
ship has  shown  the  Imagination  and  the 
boldness  that  it  takes  to  get  countries 
with  deeply  encrusted  habits  out  of  the 
rut  and  into  a  new  direction  to  progress. 

For  example.  In  Brazil  we  have  given 
evidence  of  our  interest  In  working  with 
the  people  of  that  country.  The  United 
States  has  committed  some  $700  million 
to  the  development  of  that  great  South 
American  nation.  We  have  cooperated 
in  the  building  of  schools,  roads,  water 
systems,  and  aided  in  the  resettlement 
of  farm  families  and  the  rehousing  of 
slumdwellers. 

We  are  doing  more  all  the  time.  Un- 
fortunately, billions  of  cruzeiros — the  lo- 
cal currency — in  counterpart  funds  from 
Public  Law  480  shipments  have  not  as 
yet  been  put  to  use.  The  reason  Is  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  proper  use  of  those  cur- 
rencies. We  are  eager  to  plow  those  re- 
sources into  Brazil's  development  pro- 
grams because  they  could  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  large  numbers  of  people  who 
deserve  assistance  and  whom  we  want  to 
help. 

Reports  on  Mr.  Goulart's  speech  indi- 
cated that  he  himself  recognizes  the  lack 
of  movement  toward  development  goals 
within  Latin  America.     He  said: 

Reality  can' do  longer  tolerate  that  Latin 
America  remain  an  archipelago  of  nations. 
Implacably  separated  by  the  sea  of  frustra- 
tions of  our  own  difficulties. 

To  that  statement  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
would  express  agreement. 

That  is  why  it  is  a  policy  to  which  all 
Alliance  members  subscribed  in  Punta 
del  Este;  namely,  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic integratioa  of  Latin  America. 


That  is  why  self-help  and  reform  with- 
in each  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
must  be  the  basis  of  Alliance  progress. 

I  repeat  once  again  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  a  cooperative  mutual  as- 
sistance endeavor.  It  is  a  program  for 
which  most  of  the  resources,  financial  as 
well  as  human,  must  come  from  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  peoples 
themselves.  We  are  a  big  partner,  but  it 
is  not  a  U.S.  program.  It  is  a  hemi- 
spheric program.  It  is  a  program  in 
which  we  play  a  part,  but  a  program  that 
is  not  strictly  a  fjS.  endeavor. 

In  summary,  internal  effort  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  must  be  the 
essence  of  this  Alliance.  Outside  aid  is 
vital,  yes,  and  can  often  provide  the 
margin  of  success.  But  it  still  is  only 
a  margin.  This  is  not  an  aid  program  of 
the  conventional  tsrpe.  This  is  an  alli- 
ance— Just  what  the  word  says.  And 
whether,  as  the  newspapers  emphasize,  it 
was  mentioned  once  or  twice  or  not  at 
all  by  this  or  that  speaker  is  immaterial. 
What  is  important  is  whether  the  poli- 
cies to  which  all  20  member  nations  sub- 
scribed are  followed.  We  of  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  go  a  long  way  in 
carrying  out  these  policies  endorsed  at 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference  and  out- 
lined in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But 
we  can  and  shall  only  help  our  Latin 
American  partners. 

We  cannot  do  it  for  them;  nor  should 
we. 

It  is  they  who  must  make  the  hard 
decisions  and  carry  on  the  bold  policies 
it  takes  to  move  toward  genuine  devel- 
opment. For  they  are  the  mtisters  of 
their  own  destiny  and,  as  President  Grou- 
lart  says,  they  themselves  must  find  their 
way  out  of  their  own  difficulties.  In  that 
sense  President  Goulart's  speech  was 
most  constructive  and  most  realistic. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  placed 
upon  some  of  the  comments  at  S&o  Paulo 
is  not  an  interpretation  which  today  can 
stand  the  test  of  careful  scrutiny,  be- 
cause today  the  partners  in  the  Alliance 
have  taken  their  part.  They  are  sup- 
porting the  United  States  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  we  are  supporting  them  In 
their  endeavor.  We  have  Joined  in  es- 
tablishing now  this  committee  of  super- 
vision, of  monitoring,  of  planning  and 
programing — a  committee  that  includes 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  as  well  as  the  United  States — 
to  better  coordinate  and  integrate  all 
the  F>olicies  of  the  Alliance  for  all  of  the 
countries  that  participate  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

I  am  encouraged.  I  am  encouraged 
despite  the  many  days  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  the  foreign  aid  bill,  a  de- 
bate which  has  often  been  interpreted — 
and  I  gather  properly  so — as  being  most 
critical  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Some  people  have  Interpreted  it  as  liter- 
ally crippling  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  crippled  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  think  we  have  placed 
some  imwise  restrictions  upon  thoee  who 
are  responsible  for  the  admlnistraticm 
of  the  program,  but  the  program  will  still 
have  plenty  of  momentum.    It  will  sUll 


have  financing.    It  wUl  still  have  dedi- 
cated people. 

As  1  said  earlier  today — and  I  wish  my 
record  to  be  crystal  clear — ^I  appreciate 
the  faithful  service  of  Fowler  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  previous  Administrator  of 
the  AID  program,  of  Henry  Labouisse. 
who  is  presently  oiu-  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  who  undertook  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  the  de- 
velopment and  the  management  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  Those  are  great 
Americans.  Those  are  faithful,  loyal, 
and  excellent  servants  of  the  public  weal. 

I  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  those 
who  are  the  assistant  administrators  of 
the  AID  program,  and  the  tremendous 
effort  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso is  making.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
ne^er  known  anyone  who  was  more 
dedicated  to  the  policies  and  the  pro- 
grams of  which  he  has  been  assierned 
supervision  and  management  than  Teo- 
doro Moscoso,  affectionately  known  as 
"Ted  Moscoso."  The  coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs  is  giving 
of  his  very  life  to  make  the  program 
successful.    He  is  doing  well  with  it. 

I  know  that  David  Bell  made  a  great 
sacrifice  in  accepting  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  foreign  aid.  I  wish  to 
make  it  manifestly  and  unequivocally 
clear  that  he  is  a  good  administrator, 
that  nothing  revealed  in  the  debate  cast 
any  reflection  on  his  Integrity,  ability, 
or  competence. 

Most  of  what  we  talked  about  in  the 
foreign  aid  debate  were  the  mistakes 
of  many  years  past,  mistakes  that  were 
msule  in  the  process  of  developing  for- 
eign aid.  Many  of  the  criticisms  were 
related,  I  might  add,  too.  to  military 
assistance.  Most  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  related  to  misuse 
of  military  weapons. 

The  technical  assistance  program,  the 
social  progress  program,  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  program  in  the  main, 
have  been  well  managed  and  have  ful- 
filled their  objectives. 

So  I  wcmt  the  men  and  women  who 
are  working  for  AID,  and  those  in  the 
State  Department,  to  realize  that  they  do 
have  friends  in  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve everyone  deserves  a  pat  on  the 
back  on  every  occasion,  but  I,  for  one, 
do  not  like  to  see  the  State  Department — 
that  great  arm  of  government — which 
is  the  frontline  of  our  defense  in  the 
cold  war  and  which  represents  the  ap- 
plication of  reason,  intelligence,  and  di- 
plomacy to  the  problems  of  the  day 
downgraded  or  demeaned  In  any  way. 

America  is  fortunate  to  have  men  like 
Dean  Rusk,  and  Averell  Harriman,  and 
George  Ball,  and  David  Bell,  just  to 
mention  a  few.  When  someone  attacks 
the  State  Department,  be  is  attack- 
ing these  men,  because  they  nm  the 
State  Department.  When  someone  at- 
tacks the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service,  be  attacks  its  in- 
dividuals. 

I  said  last  week  that  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice represents  our  peacetime  aokiiers  on 
the  diplomatic,  political,  and  economic 
front.  The  Foreign  Service  Is  capable. 
aUe.  disciplined,  and  trained.  Our  AID 
people  are  making  sacrifices  far  beyond 
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those  of  many  civilians.  Our  Foreign 
Service  and  AID  personnel  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  whlplashed.  to  be  criticized 
en  bloc,  to  be  demeaned  by  words  that 
indicate  they  are  unworthy  of  their  trust. 
So  I  believe,  as  we  pass  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  give  it  a  big  vote  of 
confidence,  that  a  vote  of  confidence 
should  also  be  extended  to  those  who 
administer  the  program,  to  those  who 


work  down  the  line  and  carry  out  the 
daUy  tasks  of  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table,  "Summary  of  Selected  Indicators 
of  Physical  Accomplishments." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 


AoBNCT  roK  Intebnational   Development  and  Social  Proobess  Tbust    Fund 

Summary  of  teUcUd  indicatora  of  pkytical  accomplishments  {July  J,  1961-July  1,  1963), 

estimated 


Country 

Clan- 
roonu 
bnUt 

Homes 
built 

Number  of 

books 
produced 

Nuinb«rof 
agrlculiural 

credit 

loans 

Commu- 
nity water 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  relative  to  ihe 
personnel  who  are  directing  our  AID  pro- 
gram and  those  who  have  responsibility 
in  the  State  Department. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota would  turn  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  another  matter. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  was  absent 
frwn  the  Senate  late  last  night  on  offi- 
cial business,  speaking  to  a  national 
agricultural  meeting  in  Pargo,  N.  Dak., 
which  for  a  long  period  of  time  I  had 
been  slated  to  address.  This  afternoon 
I  was  also  slated  to  speak  to  a  conven- 
tion of  wheat  growers  in  Nebraska.  I 
canceled  that  commitment  in  order  to 
make  a  special  flight  back  to  Washing- 
ton, because  I  had  understood  that  the 
amendment  of  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
MxTNDT]  would  be  pending  this  after- 
noon. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ad- 
vise me  as  to  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  for  returning 
to  the  Senate  tocay.  We  knew  he  had  a 
long-standing  commitment  and  that  it 
was  an  important  commitment. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  «ind  Forestry,  and 
if  any  one  group  in  this  country  needs 
a  little  encouragement  these  days  it  Is 
the  farmers  of  America.    They  not  only 


get  "kicked  around"  at  home,  but  also 
they  get  "kicked  around"  in  the  Senate— 
not  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
or  by  myself,  nor,  I  add,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  fMr.  InouyeI,  whom  I  see 
in  the  Chamber,  nor  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  nor  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]. 

The  situation  is  as  follows :  Today  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MxTNDTj  withdrew  his  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  Introduced  as  a  bill 
the  substance  of  that  amendment,  as 
amended — to  include  not  just  grain,  but 
also  manufactured,  processed,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  industrial  products.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment,  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Senator  may  recall  I  said  last 
night  that  what  was  being  suggested  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT]  was  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion, and  that  we  should  not  vote  on  it 
quickly  or  Immediately,  that  it  should  go 
to  an  appropriate  committee.  I  men- 
tioned that  it  should  go  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  after  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, since  early  this  morning— and 
some  of  us  have  been  working  on  this 
since  8:30  this  morning — we  were  able 
to  work  out  an  understanding  whereby 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MtwDT]  withdrew  his  amendment 
from  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  presented  it 
in  the  form  of  a  new  bill,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  That  commit- 
tee will  report  not  later   than  a  week 


from  Monday  next.  It  is  expected  that 
the  committee  report  will  be  available 
to  the  Senate  by  November  25.  and 
that  we  will  debate  whatever  the  action 
of  the  committee  may  be.  on  the  25th  or 
the  26th,  and  hold  a  reasonably  short, 
but  we  hope  full,  discussion  upon  the 
substance  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 


Mr.  McOOVERN. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Mr.  McOOVERN. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  if  a  move  of  this  kind 
were  made  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  undercutting 
the  entire  negotiations  now  imderway 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  It  is  my  view 
that  this  kind  of  precipitate  action  could 
jeopardize  the  entire  wheat  sales  pro- 
gram, and  might  very  well  do  so  yet. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  for 
the  amendment  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form.  I  believe  it  is  unwise  and  un- 
necessary. 

Incidentally,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  established  in  1934.  It  was  estab- 
lished with  the  prime  purpose  in  mind, 
at  that  time,  to  finance  certain  sales  of 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  which  was  offered 
last  night  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  was  primar- 
ily directed  toward  the  guarantee  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  certain  credits 
made  by  private  American  banks  to  pri- 
vate American  exporters  who  would  be 
doing  business  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  once 
more  that  there  is  no  business  now. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  nothing. 
Frankly.  I  am  doubtful  there  will  be  an 
agreement  because  we  Insist  on  making 
this  business  deal  as  difficult  as  possible. 
We  are  a  nation  of  businessmen  that 
does  not  want  to  do  business. 

I  can  imagine  a  car  salesman  in  this 
situation.  He  would  refuse  to  meet  the 
customer.  Then,  when  he  did  meet  him, 
he  would  insult  him.  Then  he  would 
tell  him  he  could  not  have  time  pay- 
ments on  the  purchase  of  a  car.  Then 
he  would  tell  him  that  his  credit  is  no 
good.  Finally,  he  would  tell  him  he 
wished  he  had  not  come  into  the  sales- 
room in  the  first  place.  If  the  auto- 
mobile industry  had  to  depend  upon  that 
kind  of  salesmanship,  we  still  would  be 
riding  around  in  oxcarts  or  on  horse- 
back. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  move  we  could  make  that  would  be 
more  of  a  cruel  blow  to  American  agri- 
culture than  to  take  steps  to  close  the 
possibility  of  making  these  sales.  Every 
other  exporting  country  in  the  world  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  its  exports.  If  we  back  out  of 
the  negotiations  or  Impose  conditions 
that  are  so  unreasonable  that  the  nego- 
tiations fall  through,  we  are  not  hurting 
anyone  but  our  own  farmers  and  our 
own  exporters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  To  show  the  Senator  how  ri- 
diculous the  situation  is,  our  friends  in 
Canada — and  they  are  our  friends,  and 
I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter- 
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preted  as  being  critical  at  all;  they  are 
our  friends  and  neighbors — sold  feed 
grains  to  Poland.  They  sold  those  feed 
grains  by  financing  them  through  banks 
in  New  York,  with  American  money. 
The  reason  they  were  able  to  finance 
them  through  banks  in  New  York  was 
that  Canada  has  an  export  credit  guar- 
antee program.  Any  nation  that  does 
any  business  of  any  consequence  has  an 
export  credit  guarantee  program.  The 
British,  for  example,  sell  large  amounts 
of  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
satellite  countries.  They  sell  it  under 
an  export  credit  guarantee  program.  A 
good  deal  of  the  machinery  is  financed 
here  in  the  United  States,  with  money 
out  of  our  financial  institutions,  but  the 
machinery  is  manufactured  in  Oreat 
Britain,  providing  Jobs  for  workers  in 
that  coimtry  and  profits  for  its  industry. 
Why  do  the  banks  finance  it?  Because 
the  British  have  an  export  credit  guar- 
antee program. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  an  ex- 
port credit  guarantee  program  for  Amer- 
icsui  industry.  We  are  in  a  situation  now 
in  which,  if  any  country  in  the  world 
wants  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  can 
do  so.  The  financing  can  be  obtained 
in  other  countries  of  the  world.  Much  of 
It  will  come  from  the  United  States.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  a  country  to  make 
a  sale  is  to  have  an  export  guarantee 
program  that  satisfies  a  bank  in  the 
United  States.  But  when  it  comes  to 
selling  anything  from  our  own  factories, 
from  our  own  farms,  financing  it  out  of 
our  own  banks  with  an  export  guarantee 
program,  we  say,  "No,"  according  to  the 
proposal  of  last  evening  by  the  senior 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     [Mr. 

MlTNDT]. 

That  is  why  some  of  us  felt  the  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  committee, 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at  it, 
that  a  basic  policy  decision  is  being  made. 

The  question  before  the  world  is 
whether  cutting  off  sales  to  Russia  and 
the  satellite  countries  will  break  down 
the  system  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
been  trying  to  do  that  for  30  years,  and 
It  has  not  worked.  Russia  today  is  the 
second  largest  power  in  the  world. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  through 
trade  we  may  be  able  to  ease  some  of 
the  tensions  In  the  world.  This  is  what 
Chancellor  Erhard  said  in  Oermany.  I 
referred  to  his  recent  efforts.  He  is  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  He  says  that  by  trade  we  ease 
tensions;  by  trade  we  not  only  penetrate 
a  market,  we  penetrate  minds.  By  trade 
we  may  very  well  prevent  a  war  and  im- 
prove conditions  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  Oermans  have  as  big  a  stake  in 
what  the  Russians  are  going  to  do  as  we 
have.  The  difference  is  that  we  have  all 
the  emotions,  and  they  have  all  the  busi- 
ness. We  have  the  cost  of  defense,  and 
they  have  the  orders.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Insists  on  acting  this  way.  Whenever 
the  President  or  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment want  to  do  something  that  ap- 
proaches reasonable,  normal  business 
operations,  somebody  In  Congress  says 
we  are  soft  on  communism. 

We  have  had  many  lectures  from  our 
friends  in  Europe  about  how  we  help  the 


Russians.  They  lecture  us  while  they 
do  business.  Then  we  proceed  to  act 
politically,  with  the  fear  of  certain  polit- 
ical consequences  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing and  misinformation  about  trade 
with  the  Soviet  and  satellite  coimtries, 
and  we  literally  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  coimtry.  Many  businesses  have  been 
moving  out  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  American  capital  is  leaving  the 
United  States  and  going  to  Europe. 
American  companies  are  establishing 
subsidiaries  there  and  doing  business 
with  countries  beliind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Every  Senator  knows  I  am  speaking  the 
truth.  What  we  are  doing  is  acting  hs^po- 
critically.  We  are  pretending  these 
things  do  not  happen.  There  is  not  a 
single  American  business  which  has  a 
subsidiary  in  Western  Europe  that  can- 
not do  business  with  Bulgaria  or  Poland 
or  Czechoslovakia  or  Rumania  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  do  not  give  away 
their  goods;  they  sell  them  and  get 
money  for  them — good,  hard  cash.  Of 
course,  credits  are  involved,  but  they  are 
good  commercial  credits. 

As  the  acting  head  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  told  us  this  morning,  as  well 
as  the  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  there  has  not  been  known 
to  be  one  default  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
commercial  credits  and  sales — not  one. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
it  is  rather  strange  reasoning  that  leads 
some  people  to  believe  that  a  Commu- 
nist who  is  hungry  is  a  more  peaceful 
individual  than  one  who  has  enough  to 
eat? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  peculiar  and 
twisted  reasoning  to  me.  It  also  is  pe- 
culiar and  twisted  reasoning  to  think 
that  if  we  sold  soft,  perishable  goods  for 
hard  currency,  we  are  really  strengthen- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
requires  money,  just  as  any  other  coim- 
try does.  Whether  a  country  is  Com- 
munist, Socialist,  or  capitalist,  it  takes 
so  much  money.  There  is  only  so  much 
money  to  use  smd  spend,  because  money 
is  the  measure  of  production.  If  she 
spent  $1  billion  for  food  which  was  to 
be  consumed  by  her  people,  it  would  be 
$1  billion  less  she  would  have  to  spend 
on  sputniks  or  missiles  or  bombs  or  atom 
bombs.  I  wish  we  could  sell  them  $10 
billion  worth  of  food,  because  then  I 
would  know  she  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
up  her  arms  race.  If  the  people  are  de- 
nied food,  it  does  not  make  them  more 
peaceful;  it  makes  them  more  angry, 
more  warlike  and  aggressive,  and  they 
have  more  money  left  over  to  make  weap- 
ons. They  know  how  to  make  weapons. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  produce  corn 
or  wheat,  but  they  know  how  to  produce 
bombs.  I  wish  we  would  engage  in  a 
race,  not  to  see  who  can  build  the  biggest 
bomb,  but,  rather,  who  can  produce  the 
most  food.  We  compete  with  them  in  an 
area  where  they  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. I  think  we  ought  to  compete  with 
them  in  areas  where  they  have  no  chance 
of  winning;  namely,  food  for  peace. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion made  about  the  free  advice  we  are 
getting  from  some  Western  European 
countries  not  to  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  good  point.    On  two  different 
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occasions  I  noticed  that  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer told  the  United  States  we  should 
not  sell  one  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  imtil  she  tears  down  the  wall.  He 
laid  down  other  suggestions  over  a  period 
of  months.  When  we  sold  wheat  to  Oer- 
many, they  turned  it  into  flour  and  sold 
it  to  Russia.  They  did  not  ask  for  our 
consideration — it  was  just  a  good,  solid 
business  deal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  wall  is  in 
Germany.  It  is  not  in  Minnesota  or 
South  Dakota.  One  would  think  he  was 
as  interested  in  trying  to  tear  down  the 
wall  when  they  sold  the  flour  as  when 
we  are  getting  ready  to  sell  Russia  wheat. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  our  competitors  are  saying  is  that 
the  American  farmers  must  be  kept  out 
of  their  market  and  leave  it  as  the  mo- 
nopoly of  other  countries.  I  would  hope, 
instead  of  the  Senate  making  it  harder 
and  tougher  for  the  American  exporter  to 
compete,  it  would  move  in  the  other  di- 
rection. I  would  like  to  see  some  serious 
consideration  given  to  relaxing  some  of 
our  credit  restrictions.  I  talked  with 
some  businessmen,  some  from  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  some 
from  my  own  State,  and  some  from  other 
parts  of  the  Midwest,  .the  other  day,  who 
were  anxious  to  get  more  lenient  terms 
of  credit  furnished  to  them  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  open  up  a 
mill  in  Costa  Rica.  I  think  that  kind  of 
arrangement  is  in  the  national  interest, 
so  that  at  a  time  when  we  know  American 
agriculture  is  in  trouble,  when  we  have 
serious  balance-of-payments  problems, 
when  we  know  our  exporters  are  faced 
with  tough  competition,  far  from  moving 
in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  we  should 
be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will  treat 
the  proposal  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  would  be  more  helpful 
than  to  have  10.000  businessmen  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  to  do  business.  First 
of  all,  they  will  show  an  example  of  an 
American  democracy.  That  is  what  they 
will  bring  with  them.  They  also  will 
bring  with  them  a  tough  mind,  wtiich  is 
imafraid  of  communism  or  the  bureau- 
crats they  will  meet  there. 

Instead  of  that,  we  permit  other 
countries  to  take  on  this  entire  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility.  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  me  that  we  are  so  blind.  I  am 
not  critical  of  the  Europeans  for  doing 
what  they  are  doing  and  for  saying  what 
they  are  saying,  because  they  know  if 
they  will  just  throw  out  a  little  more 
emotion,  we  will  not  see  anything  but 
hatred  of  communism.  While  we  are 
seeing  that,  they  are  out  doing  construc- 
tive things  in  the  economic  sector. 
Therefore,  when  the  former  Chancellor, 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  to  whom  we  owe  a 
great  deal  as  Chancellor,  made  the  com- 
ments he  made  recently,  I  am  sure  he 
knew  that  this  would  fan  the  flames  of 
emotion  in  America,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  new  Chancellor  could  make  all 
kinds  of  arrangements  and  business 
deals. 

If  we  want  to  be  that  stupid,  we  should 
not  complain  about  the  Europeans  who 
have  a  little  more  "savvy." 
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Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  at  hand  to 
restudy  and  reexamine  the  entire  Elast- 
West  trade  program. 

I  believe  the  Ume  Is  at  hand  for  us  to 
be  working  with  our  NATO  allies  to  find 
out  what  policy  we  will  pursue.  It  is 
ludicrous.  It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  pur- 
sue one  policy  while  our  NATO  allies  are 
taking  over  all  the  business  opportuni- 
ties. This  is  a  kind  of  self-imposed  un- 
employment program  for  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  tlie  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  reexamine 
what  goods  we  can  sell  to  our  benefit, 
which  win  in  no  way  increase  the  danger 
to  our  security,  or  Increase  In  any  way 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  bloc 
countries. 

We  ought  to  tighten  up  on  strategic 
goods  and  Insist  that  our  allies  do  the 
same,  that  we  set  some  limitations  or 
controls.  We  ought  to  ease  up  on  con- 
siuner  goods,  however.  I  believe  that  the 
more  consumer  goods  we  can  take  into 
Eastern  Exirope,  the  more  they  are  going 
to  see  the  difference  between  their  world 
and  oxirs.  between  freedom  and  collec- 
tivism, between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed by  a  member  of  my  staff  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  misimderstand- 
Ing  about  the  effect  of  the  bill  introduced 
today  by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mttkdt]. 

llie  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  very  clear,  when  he  Introduced  the 
bill,  about  the  purpose  Involved  and  Its 
effect  and  its  application. 

Therefore,  let  me  say  that  the  bill  is 
not  retroactive  in  any  respect.  As  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  made 
clear  in  his  colloquy,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  Hungarian  credit  guarsmtees  which 
have  been  approved  or  committed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  nor  does  it  apply 
to  credits  that  are  guaranteed  by  private 
banks. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the 
bill  applies  only  to  thoee  transactions 
which  the  Export-Import  Rank  has  not 
approved  or  committed  itself  to  approval, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  of  export 
credit  giiarantees.  It  la  m^y  understand- 
ing that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
made  sitch  commitments  with  regard  to 
sales  to  Hungary  under  export  licenses 
issued  through  last  night. 

That  is  ttte  understanding  we  had.  11 
the  business  commimlty  needs  to  exam- 
ine this  question  once  again.  I  suggest  it 
call  the  Export- Import  Bank,  or  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  the  minority  leader,  or 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  or  read 
the  CoNcaxsaiONAL  Rxcoao. 


THE  SENATE  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  JNOUTE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  it  is 
with  great  distress,  and  at  times  with 
extreme  sadness,  that  I  have  noted  the 
recent  outpouringB  of  the  press  and 
professional  commentators  criticizing 
the  majority  leadership  of  our  Senate. 
Speaking  as  one  who  has  been  involved 
in  political  activity  long  enough  to 
realiw  that  politicians  always  seem  fair 


game,  I  know  that  we  must  expect  some 
degree  of  criticism  from  time  to  time, 
whether  such  be  Justified  or  not  That 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  political 
process  in  this  and  any  other  country 
with  so  proud  a  history  of  freedom  of 
expression. 

But  the  nature  of  the  political  process, 
which  places  a  premium  on  freedom  of 
expression,  has  also  been  characterized 
by  a  proportionate  emphasis  on  personal 
responsibility.  This  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  open  society.  It  seems  that  some  of 
us  have  failed  to  realize  this  in  the  in- 
temperate criticism  directed  again^  the 
Senate  leadership. 

As  freedom  of  expression  and  personal 
responsibility  have  been  symptomatic  of 
the  open  society,  an  examination  of  the 
pathology  of  the  closed  society  in  our 
time  discloses  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  a  scapegoat  whenever  there  appears 
to  be  no  rational  solution  to  perplexing 
and  continuing  problems.  This  malaise 
has  lately  shown  how  it  can  begin  to 
make  inroads  as  we  face  the  seemingly 
insoluble  problems  confronting  us  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  this  session  of  Con- 
erress.  We  cannot  afford  this  ennui  be- 
cause we  cannot  be  deterred  from  the 
tasks  facing  us  and  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  to  defend 
Senator  Mansfteij).  Neither  do  I  think 
that  he  needs  to  defend  himself.  If  he 
had  wished  to  do  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senate  would  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  rare  eloquence  and  logic. 

However,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  feel  compelled  to  speak  because  the 
criticism  presently  being  directed  at  the 
Senate  leadership  also  reflects  upon  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  single 
person  entrusted  with  all  the  duties  and 
reponsibllities  of  leadership.  If  any- 
thing, ours  \&  a  collective  leadeWhip  with 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  the  various 
chairmen  of  Senate  committees^-all  who 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  Senator  is  a 
leader  in  his  own  right  and  rightfully  so. 
Because  of  this,  if  Senator  Mansfixlo 
deserves  the  recent  spate  of  criticism,  we 
equally  deserve  it  and  should  share  it 
If  we  do  not  deserve  it  ourselves,  then 
I  firmly  believe  that  he  certainly  does  not. 

After  the  last  few  days  of  reflection. 
I  am  convinced  that  precipitate  criticism 
of  the  Senate  leadership  has  increased 
becaiise  of  prolonged  and  often  frustrat- 
ing discussion  on  the  foreign  aid  bllL 
This  ordeal  by  debate  has  tested,  and  at 
times  bested,  our  luiown  capacity  for  such 
indiilgence. 

Although  my  record  on  votes  will  in- 
dicate that  I  have  consistently  supported 
the  position  of  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  this  matter,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  attempt  to  resort  to  pres- 
sure and  "steamroU"  the  foreign  aid  bill 
through  the  Senate.  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  I  beUeve  the  Senate  leadership 
has  shown  its  true  mettle.  Senator 
Maksuxlo  has  done  cm  Irreproachable 
job  in  assuring  a  hearing  to  every  Sena- 
tor's views.  If  he  had  done  otherwise 
and  dlctatorially  forced  through  the  bill, 
then  I  would  have  had  to  agree  with  his 
detractors.  But  siich.  thank  Qod,  has  not 


been  the  case.  He  has  shown  extreme 
tact,  fairness,  and.  I  must  add  after  the 
events  of  the  past  fortnight,  exemplary 
forbearance.  These  are  the  gifts  of  a 
leader  of  men,  but  not  of  mobs. 

But  these  are  the  gifts  of  a  leader  of 
free  men  which  are  being  criticized. 
These  are  the  qualities  which  are  being 
called  dilatory.  But  tact,  fairness,  and 
forbearance  are  necessary  to  free  and 
open  discussion.  And  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion is  indispensable  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Question  these  qualities,  and  we  actu- 
ally question  the  integrity  and  siiu:erity 
of  those  of  us  who  have  debated  this 
issue  and  proposed  various  amendments. 
Criticize  these  qualities,  and  we  criticize 
not  only  the  right  but  the  responsibility 
of  those  Senators  who  believe  their  course 
is  correct.  After  all,  not  a  single  one  of 
us  is  the  sole  depository  of  all  wisdom. 

Many  of  the  proposals  of  the  past 
month  or  two  have  been  controversial. 
The  almost  interminable  discussions  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  have  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  an  injudicious  choice  of  words. 
The  net  result  has  been  the  unsettling 
ol  heretofore  amicable  relations  on  the 
floor.  Senator  Mansitkld,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  very  effective  in  salving  nerve 
ends  being  irritated  by  the  Inexorable 
passage  of  precious  time  toward  the  end 
of  the  year.  And  as  the  new  year  and 
the  new  session  face  us.  we  tend  to  for- 
get the  scholarly  brilliance  of  a  man  who 
has  been  successful  in  shepherding  many 
bills  through  the  Senate  and  pay  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  daily  reams  of  news- 
paper print  calling  Congress  to  task. 
To  some,  what  is  past  in  the  Senate  is  not 
necessarily  prolog  but  grist  for  the 
columnist.  Even  the  severest  of  his 
critics  must  agree  that  Senator  Mans- 
field is  an  honorable  man  and  a  truly 
good  man  in  the  best  sense.  He  is  a  kind, 
generous,  and  understanding  human  be- 
ing. In  my  eyes  these  are  the  sources 
from  whence  flows  the  strength  neces- 
sary for  effective  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  last  page 
of  the  record  of  the  88th  Congress  is 
completed.  It  will  undoubtedly  show  that 
It  was  a  successful  legislative  session  con- 
ducted during  a  most  trying  period  In 
our  Nation's  history  and  led  by  a  Sena- 
tor deeply  committed  and  sensitive  to  the 
traditional  safeguards  of  a  society  de- 
signed to  enable  majority  rule  while  pre- 
serving minority  rights. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
follow  the  Senate  leadership  for  the  past 
11  months.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  do  so  for 
many  more  years  to  come.  I  have 
searched  the  annals  of  the  Senate  and 
have  come  up  with  very  few  other  lead- 
ers eqiial  to  our  most  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

B4r.INOUYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  for  what  he  has  said  In 
this  message.  I  knew  this  was  In  his 
heart.  I  knew  this  was  his  personal  con- 
▼ictlan.  I  am  confident  the  majority 
leader  will  be  most  grateful  for  the  words 
of  support,  of  r«q;>ect.  and  of  admiration 
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which  the  Senator  has  expressed  today. 
The  Senator  has  not  spoken  mere  words ; 
as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  demonstrates 
by  his  actions,  here  and  everywhere  else, 
he  means  what  he  says. 

While  we  have  heard  much  criticism 
about  the  work  of  the  88th  Congress, 
some  persons  forget  that  this  Congress 
heis  been  faced  with  some  of  the  toughest 
decisions  any  Congress  has  had.  If  the 
Senate  had  done  nothing  else  but  ratify 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  that  was  a 
singular  achievement,  because  it  dealt 
with  thojcery  security  of  this  country. 
We  spent  6  weeks  in  hearings  on  that 
treaty,  and  then  mcmy  days  of  debate. 

We  have  averted  a  railroad  strike  that 
could  have  tied  up  the  Nation  and  cost 
the  country  billions  of  dollars.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  can  speak  of 
this.  Dozens  of  times  I  attended  meet- 
ings deaUng  with  these  crucial  matters. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  read  in  the 
press  that  we  have  not  been  doing  any- 
thing. Perhaps  16  hours  a  day  of  hard 
work  is  not  doing  anjrthing ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  rather  heavy  load.  I 
might  add  that  the  duties  of  a  Senator 
are  not  merely  in  committee  or  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
OovxRN  ]  mentioned  to  me  a  moment  ago 
that  he  had  been  called  out  to  a  very 
important  meeting  in  the  Dakotas  to  ex- 
plain legislation.  He  w£is  asked  to  go  to 
Nebraska  to  explain  his  wheat  bill  and 
other  procedures  relating  to  wheat  legis- 
lation to  the  wheat  growers  of  that  State. 
All  this  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  Is  a  part  of  our  duty — not  neces- 
sarily the  most  relaxing  part — to  stand 
before  an  audience  and  explain  bills. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  88th 
Congress  closes  its  book,  the  record  in 
that  book  will  be  outstanding.  I  com- 
pare it  now,  and  will  compare  it  when 
we  complete  our  work,  with  the  record  of 
the  63d  Congress,  the  first  Congress  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  administration,  a 
Congress  that  enacted  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  mention  merely  two  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation. 

The  88th  Congress  has  already  passed 
important  legislation.  This  Congress 
will  have  done  more  for  education  than 
any  other  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  This  Congress  passed  the 
greatest  mental  health  program  ever 
sponsored  or  enacted  by  any  nation,  any 
time,  smywhere  in  the  world.  We  have 
passed  a  bill  providing  aid  to  medical 
education. 

I  have  a  complete  report  of  the  work 
which  this  Congress  has  accomplished 
thus  far.  We  are  now  approaching  the 
end  of  only  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

One  would  think  when  he  read  the 
newspapers  that  when  December  31 
came,  the  world  would  stop;  that  all  the 
reporters  would  say,  "Stop,  world;  we 
want  to  get  off." 

We  will  be  here  In  January — the  Lord 
willing — and  some  of  the  same  bills  will 
be  before  us,  bearing  the  same  numbers, 
and  we  will  take  action  on  them.  We 
will  pass  a  tax  bill.  It  will  be  made 
effective  as  of  January  1.    It  would  have 


become  effective  January  1  if  we  had 
passed  it  in  October.  But  if  we  pass  it 
in  March  or  in  April,  it  will  become  ef- 
fective as  of  January  1. 

We  will  pass  civil  rights  legislation. 
We  should  have  passed  it  sooner.  But 
there  are  537  Members  of  Congress,  and 
all  of  them  do  not  agree. 

We  will  pass  wilderness  preservation 
legislation,  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion, youth  employment  legislation,  and 
extended  Peace  Corps  legislation. 

Consider  what  we  have  done  in  the 
field  of  defense,  military  construction, 
and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion reforms.  I  become  a  little  tired  of 
reading  in  the  newspapers  that  we  do 
not  do  anything.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  way  to  get  people  to  do  construc- 
tive things.  People  should  not  be  told 
that  they  are  fallm-es. 

I  am  a  fcunlly  man.  If  I  kept  telling 
my  youngsters  every  day,  youngsters 
who  are  growing  up  to  young  manhood 
and  young  womanhood,  "You  are  a  fail- 
ure. You  are  no  good.  You  do  not  do 
anything,"  they  would  soon  lose  their 
love  and  respect  for  me;  and  perhaps, 
unfortunately,  they  might  well  believe 
what  they  had  been  told — that  they  were 
failures. 

Frankly,  since  we  are  talking  about 
improvements,  I  think  Journalism  could 
be  improved.  Radio  and  television  could 
be  Improved.  The  moral  and  ethical 
tones  of  those  facilities  could  be  im- 
proved. Many  areas  of  life  could  be  im- 
proved. 

Congress  needs  to  be  improved,  of 
course.  I  am  one  who  believes  it  needs 
new  rules  and  some  reform  in  terms  of 
its  Institutions.  We  need  not  go  into 
that  subject  here. 

What  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  htis 
said  surely  needs  to  be  said.  I  saw  the 
majority  leader  lead  ^today.  I  was  in 
room  S-208  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half  this  morning — almost  2  hours.  I 
saw  the  majority  leader  come  into  that 
room,  as  I  have  seen  him  on  other  occa- 
sions after  he  had  exhausted  his  pa- 
tience— and  he  Is  the  most  patient  man 
I  have  ever  met  or  have  ever  known. 

He  said,  "We  are  going  to  act."  He 
did  not  get  it  into  the  newspapers.  He 
did  not  call  a  news  conference  and  say, 
"I  told  them  we  are  going  to  act."  He 
simply  came  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and  resolved  a  dlflScult  problem  In  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  the  debate  on  which  ap- 
peared last  night  as  though  it  might 
last  for  days. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr,  Inouye}.  whom  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
this  body  and  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  our  country,  has  spoken 
as  he  has  today.  I  consider  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  included  in  his  circle  of 
friends. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1,  has  to  his  credit 
an  imposing  list  of  accompUshments  at 
this  session.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  that  he  can  take  some 
glory  and  credit  for  those  accomplish- 
ments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  majority 
leader  has  to  take  the  blame  for  what  we 


do  not  do.  he  ought  to  get  the  credit  for 
what  we  do. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    That  is  only  fair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  U  one  has  to  take 
the  blame  for  error,  he  ought  to  be  given 
credit  for  the  truth. 

The  majority  leader  has  a  fine  record. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  work 
alongside  him.  Perhaps  I  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  know  him  a  little  better  than 
many  men  do.  His  loyalty  as  a  Monber 
of  this  body,  his  loyalty  to  his  convic- 
tions, to  his  Nation,  and  to  the  processes 
of  our  Government,  is  such  that  every  one 
of  us  could  well  emulate  him. 

He  does  not  use  the  sledge-hammer 
technique;  but  he  does  use  the  tech- 
nique of  persuasion,  encouragement,  ad- 
monition, and,  when  he  needs  to,  the 
shillelagh — for  I  wish  to  testify  that  this 
morning  about  14  Senators  were  In  the 
majority  leader's  woodshed,  and  he  had 
out  the  shillelagh;  and  let  me  tell  the 
Senate  that  he  knows  how  to  use  it  when 
it  is  needed,  and  it  worked. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  valuable  contri- 
butions and  his  gracious  words. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY.  AT  NOON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  the  acting  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
further  bxislness  for  today  for  Senators 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  We  imderstand 
that  there  is  not. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move 
that.  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday  next,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  to  Monday,  November  18,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  15  (legislative  day 
of  October  22),  1963: 

vs.  Knurr 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  WUllam  Porter,  Jr..  018048, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  genera], 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  aa  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  711;  to  be  senior  UJ3.  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Howard  York,  021341, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  WUllam  Osbom  Klnnard, 
021990,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Johnson  3d, 
019534,  U  S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Paul  Sampson,  042926, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Carl  Garrison,  030144, 
VS.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Graham  Zlerdt,  030833, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 
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To  be  brigadier  genenit 

Col.  Harry  George  Woodbury.  Jlr..  OSliSa. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Paul  Alfred  Fteyerelaen.  O300W,  Army 
of  the  United  State*  (lieutenant  ookmel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Byron  Ludwlg  Stager.  OlMOl.  Medical 
Corpa.  UJB.  Army. 

Cot.  Robert  Maiury  WlUlam*.  021801.  Army 
of  the  United  State*  (lieutenant  colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corpa,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  Blbbe  Pickett.  Jr.,  oaS93Z 
Army  at  the  United  State*  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. UB.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  Georg*  Clcoolella,  034117, 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Allen  Corcoran,  031721,  Army 
of  the  United  State*  (lieutenant  colonel.  XJ3. 
Army). 

Col.  Livingston  Nelson  Taylor,  jr..  02185S. 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. UjB.  Army). 

OoL  J<din  Keith  Bol«*.  St.,  029035.  Army  ot 
th*  United  Statea  (lieutenant  oolooel.  UB. 
Army). 

OoL  Joseph  Schuyler  Hardin.  023126.  Army 
oi  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  UB. 
Army). 

U.S.  An  Foxcx 

"nie  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
OD.  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated,  un- 
der the  proylslOD*  of  section  8962,  title  10.  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.   Troup  Millar.  St..  60BA   (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

The  fcdlowlng-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provlsipns  of  section  8066. 
UUe  10, of  the  United  SUt*s  Code: 

ro  be  lieutenant  general 
UaJ.    Geo.     Hewitt    T.    Wheless.     1600A. 
Begular  Air  Force. 

UB.  Mabzms  Ookp* 
To  be  Ueutenant  general* 
lia).  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  J^..  UB. 
Marine  Corps,  having  been  designated,  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6332.  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
Presidant  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  th*  grad*  In- 
dicated while  so  serving. 

Maj.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak.  UB.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  deaignated.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tltls  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  indicated  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated : 

To  be  major  general 
Walter  A.  ChurchlU. 

To  be  brigadier  general* 
Richard  A.  Evans. 
Robert  B.  Bell. 

UB.  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  William  R.  Smedberg  m.  UB. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grad* 
indicated: 

Vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  State*  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Charle*  C.  Klrkpatrick.  UB. 
Navy,  for  appointment  a*  indicated: 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  for  a  term  at  4 
years,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  8tait«* 
Code,  section  5141. 

To  be  vice  adntirala 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  C.  Klrkpatrick.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  UUe  10.  United  State*  Code,  sec- 
Uon  5231.  for  commands  and  other  duUes 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  said  secUon.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  indicated  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Wallace  M.  Beakley,  UB.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  indicated  on 
the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provtsions  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  secUon  5333. 


UB. 


Rear  Adm.  Leonidas  D.   Coatee.  Jr.. 
Navy,  for  reappointment  as  indicated: 

Chief  of  Naval  Research  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

Th*  following- named  ollioers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  indicated,  subject  to  quallfloaUon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

ism 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Richard  D.  Adams 

cxvn.  SKGiNnot  oosfs 
To  be  rear  adntiral 
Edward  H.  Oessner 

Th*  foUowlng-named  officers  of  th*  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promoUon  to  tba 
grade  Indicated. 

LINK 

To  be  rear  admiraU 
Harry  R.  Canaday 
William  C.  Hughes  ]^ 

MXDICAI.   COBPS  I 

To  be  rear  admiral*  I 

Raymond  T.  Holden  ' 

Hugh  Warren 
Donald  E.  Hale 

BUPPLT  coap* 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Edward  J.  Costello.  Jr. 

SKirrAi.  coap* 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Samuel  8.  Wald 


( 


IW    TKS     ABMT 

The  nomlnaUons  beginning  Gordon  L. 
Smith  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
LeRoy  F.  Foreman  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  notnl  nations  were  received  by  Uie  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  OoNoaasaioNAi.  Rac- 
oao  on  October  29.  1963. 

In  ma  An  Foacx 
Th*  nominations  beginning  William  M. 
Redmond  to  be  major,  and  ending  Peter  J. 
Wolfe  to  be  second  lieutenant,  wtiich  nom- 
lnaUons were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNCKxsstoN&i,  Rxcoao  on  oic- 
tober  SO,  1063. 


